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March  15,1918. 


Mr.   J.  E.  Houchens, 

The  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  Illinois. 


Dear  Sir: 


In  reply  to  yours  of  the  5th,  publication 
of  the  Farming  Business  was  discontinued  last  summer 
(the  last  issue  having  been  that  of  August  11,1917). 

We  have  no  supply  of  back  numbers  and  there 
fore  are  unable  to  comply  with  your  request  for  same. 


Yours  very  truly, 

f.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY. 
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FARMING 
BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


PROTKC JED 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


FEW  GARDENS  YIELD  ALL  THEY  SHOULD 

Seme  u.j  net  planned  or  planted  properly;  others  would  bear  more  if  the  soil  were  kept 
constantly  busy.  Selecting  more  suitable  sorts  of  vegetables  often  increases  the  garden  crops 
manifold.    We  will  help  your  garden  serve  you  twelve  months  during  the  year. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  have  at  your  disposal  a  piece  of  land  that  is  favored  with  sun- 
shine at  least  part  of  each  day,  it  is  your  duty  to  get  busy  and  make  that  land  yield  something. 

THIS  OFFER  WILL  HELP  MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN  PAY 

The  Farming  Business  and  The  1  stable  Grower  Magazine  Section  is  worth  alone  the  price  we 
ask,  58  packages  of  "  True  to  Typ      egetable  seeds  and  the  book,  "Large  Yields  from  Small  Gar- 


dens," that  will  show  you  how  t< 
Tt"  will  tell  vou  how  to 
at  vegetab 
pie  offei 


ike  each  row  bear  at  least  three  crops  in  the  course  of  each 
ize  each  square  foot  of  space  in  the  most  practical  manner, 
co  select  that  will  yield  the  most  for  space  and  time  devoted 
.1  be  sent  you  for  one  dollar. 


ARMING  BUSINESS 


will  help  you  in  every  problem  you  meet  on  the  farm,  it  is  eunw  bj 
men  who  are  farming  business  experts  and  it  teaches  the  application  of 
business  principles  to  farming. 

It  does  it  in  a  way  easy  for  every  one  to  understand.  Then  it's  not 
all  business.    It  will  interest  the  whole  family. 


lome  Making"  page,  a  "Pattern  and  Needlework"  page, 
Boys  and  Girls  department,  a  good  story,  Latest  Discoveries  and  Recent 
Inventions.  The  week's  happenings  of  the  World's  War.  War  maps 
printed  in  four  colors,  and,  best  of  all,  a  magazine  section  called  "The 
Vegetable  Grower."  This  department  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 


58  VARIETIES  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


This  is  the  best  assortment  of  garden  seeds  ever  offered.  Choice, 
tested  seeds,  true  and  tried  varieties,  and  warranted  fresh  and  reliable. 
This  is  a  tremendous  bargain.  They  are  all  the  best  varieties,  too,  such  as: 
Beet,  Crosby's  Egyptian — The  earliest,  and  best  extra  early  beet  grown. 
Cabbage,  All  Season — Extra  fine  variety  for  either  early  or  late  plant- 
I^Jv     in g.    Cucumber,  Everbearing — Comes  in  bearing  early  and  continues 

% 


until  late  in  the  season.    Lettuce,  Black  Seeded  Simpson — Best  va- 
riety for  the  home  garden.    Extra  early.    Muskmelon — The  fa- 
mous Rocky  Ford.    Onion,  Yellow  Globe  Danvers — The  most 
popular  variety  grown.    Radish,  Early   Bird — The.  earliest 
maturing    variety.      Turnip,    Orange    Jelly — Exceedingly 


early  and  the  quality  the  very  best. 

This  is  only  eight  of  the  58  varieties.  The  other  50  varieties  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  standard  sorts,  all  true  and  tried.  This  is  your  opportunity 
to  secure  seed  for  a  fine  vegetable  garden  for  only  25  cents.  We  do  not 
send  out  these  seeds,  all  kinds  mixed  in  one  packet,  as  is  often  done  when 
bargains  are  offered.  You  don't  want  cabbage,  turnip,  lettuce,  radish, 
cucumber  and  all  other  kinds  of  seeds  mixed.  Beware  of  the  vegetable 
seed  collections  that  are  sent  out  in  that  way.  When  you  order  of  us 
you  get  cucumber  seed  in  one  packet,  beet  in  another,  etc.  Remember, 
you  get  58  varieties  of  standard  sorts  of  vegetable  seeds  and  all  seeds 
are  guaranteed  to  be  fresh — sure  to  grow  and  give  satisfaction. 


The  Booklet,  "Large  Yields  From  Small  Gardens," 


is  unique,  and  was  written  especially  for  us  by  Adolph 
Kruhm.    The  subject  is  treated  in  a  thoro  manner  in 
55,      terms  anyone  can  understand.    The  author  shows  how 


small  gardens  can  be  made  to  yield  an  abundance  of  vege- 
tables thruout  the  season.  Everyone  having  a  garden  should 
have  this  booklet. 


ONLY  ONE  COLLECTION  TO  A  PERSON 
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We  want  to  send  this  great  seed  collection,  The  Farm- 
ing Business,  for  one  year  (52  issues),  and  the  book- 
let to  every  person  reading  this  offer.  Remember, 


we  deliver  it  all  post  paid.  We  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  more  than 
pleased.    Send  now  before  this  offer  is  withdrawn. 


CUT  OUT  THE  COUPON— SEND  YOUR  DOLLAR  TODAY 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL 


500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street 


—  - 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
end  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


FARMING 
BUSINESS 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  ..believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  .  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 


VOL.  XLIY.  No.  1 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  MARCH  25,  1916 

FIVE  CENTS  PER  WEEK 

WELLS  OF  WEALTH 


t: 


.HAT  is  a  good 
name  for  a  silo, 
"Well  of  Wealth," 
which  somebody  has 
given  it.  Next  to  the 
purchase  of  livestock  it- 
self, there  is  probably 
no  other  investment 
which  the  general  pur- 
pose farmer  can  make 
which  will  pay  as  good 
returns  as  will  a  silo. 

One  of  the  best  possi- 
ble indications  of  its 
value  as  an  investment 
is  the  attitude  the  coun- 
try banker  is  taking  to 
the  silo.  There  are  a 
number  of  bankers  in 
the  country  towns  scat- 
tered thruout  the  farm- 
ing States  of  the  Union 
who  are  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  loans  to  farmers  for  the  erection  of  a 
silo.  Many  of  them  have  taken  special  pains  to  get 
the  information  to  all  the  farmers  of  their  com- 
jnunity  that  they  are  willing  and  glad  to  loan  money 
for  the  purchase  and  erection  of  a  silo. 

In  some  instances  they  say  if  the  farmer  is  a 
good,  steady,  honest  fellow,  but  cannot  afford  a 
silo  himself,  they  will  loan  the  money  to  be  used 
in  the  purchase,  erection  and  filling  of  a  silo,  loan- 
ing the  money  without  interest  for  one  year.  This 
gives  the  borrower  an  opportunity  to  use  the  in- 
vestment in  order  to  pay  the  interest  and  the  prin- 
cipal, not  having  to  pay  anything  for 
the  U3e  of  the  money  until  he  has 
had  one  season's  use  of  the  thing 
purchased  with  it. 

When  the  country  banker  will 
make  the  offer  unsolicited  to  loan 
money  to  farmers  for  anything, 
above  all  when  he  will  offer  to  loan 
It  without  interest,  you  can  count  on 
It  that  it  is  a  good  investment.  It 
must  be  a  good  investment  for  the 
farmer,  or  the  banker  would  not  be 
so  willing  or  anxious  to  make  it.  He 
figures  it  this  way:  By  the  farmer 
putting  his  money  into  a  silo,  he  is 
going  to  make  at  least  enough  out  of 
the  use  of  it  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  loan  and  repay  the  principal 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
He  also  feels  that  the  farmer  is  go- 
ing to  make  more  than  that  out  of  it; 
that  he  is  going  to  make  enough 
more  money  out  of  that  investment 
to  use  more  money  thru  that  bank, 
so  as  to  make  it  worth  the  banker's 
while  to  urge  him  to  take  the  loan. 

H<:re  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
a  silo  is  an  excellent  investment  for 
the  man  who  has  enough  livestock  to 
be  fed  from  it  to  make  its  use  an  eco- 
nomic one: 

1.  More  stock  can  be  kept  for  each 
acre  of  land  when  silage  Is  fed  than 
can  be  when  roughage  is  cured  as 
hay  and  dry  fodder,  or  when  the  land 
la  used  as  pasture.  This  is  because 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  food  ele- 
ment* contained  in  the  crops  grown 
on  this  land  is  digested  and  used  by 
the  stock  when  eating  the  crops  in 
(be  form  of  silage,  than  when  eating 
them  as  dry  fodder,  hay  or  roughage. 


Prosperity  Comes  and  Stays  With  the 
Man  Who  Uses  a  Silo 
By  James  A.  King 


2.  The  use  of  a  silo  makes  it  possible  to  preserve 
crop  so  as  to  have  a  minimum  loss  of  food  and 
heating  value.  Also  it  supplements  the  pastures 
at  such  times  as  they  are  short;  as  for  instance,  the 
dry  season  of  midsummer. 

3.  Livestock  can  be  fed  from  a  silo  more  econom- 
ically than  by  feeding  the  same  crops  as  dry  fodder 
and  hay.  More  economically  in  the  amount  of  food 
consumed  and  also  in  the  amount  of  labor  which  is 
involved  in  its  feeding  and  its  storage. 

4.  The  use  of  silage  makes  it  possible  to  feed  a 
succulent  food  of  a  comparatively  uniform  quality 
thruout  the  entire  year.  Silage  is  beneficial  to  the  di- 
gestion and  general  health  of  the  animals.  It  is  a 
mild  laxative  and  keeps  the  digestive  system  about 
in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  animals  are  fed 
on  pasture  or  are  being  fed  with  green  fodders.  It  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  prepare  livestock  for  pasture 
by  feeding  them  silage  for  a  few  weeks  before  they 
go  onto  the  pasture.  This  lets  them  go  onto  the 
pasture  without  any  material  change  in  character 
or  quality  of  diet  and  so  without  any  evil  effects  on 
their  general  health  and  condition. 

5.  Crops  that  are  unfit  for  making  hay  will  often 
make  a  nutritious,  palatable  silage  and  thus  enable 
one  to  carry  his  stock  during  times  when  hay  crops 
are  a  failure.  It  also  enables  one  to  get  the  full 
feeding  value  out  of  a  crop  of  corn  which  otherwise 
would  not  make  grain.  This  value  of  the  silo  was 
proven  especially  in  the  season  of  1915,  when  such 
a  large  percentage  of  the  corn  crop  of  the  country 
was  injured  by  early  frost  and  freezes,  thus  ren- 
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Better  Titan  Hunk  Account,  IiccmiNc  They  Produce  Wealth 
hey  Peed  the  stock  Cheaper  and  the  Soil  Better  Than  fan  He 
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dering  it  valueless  as 
grain,  but  not  injur- 
ing it  materially  for 
use  as  silage.  The  same 
general  conditions  hold 
true  with  the  making  of 
hay  in  a  wet  haying  sea- 
son. Often  a  heavy 
rainstorm  or  a  series  of 
rainstorms  will  render 
a  hay  crop  practically 
valueless  as  hay,  where- 
as if  one  has  a  silo 
empty  he  can  put  this 
hay  crop  into  the  silo 
and  save  its  entire  feed- 
ing value. 

6.  The  crop  from  an  acre  of  ground  can  be 
stored  in  less  space  by  putting  it  into  a  silo  than  by 
curing  it  in  any  other  way.  Hay  placed  in  the  mow 
will  take  up  about  three  times  the  space,  and  corn 
fodder  about  five  times  the  space,  that  the  same 
quantity  of  food  materials  takes  up  when  placed  in  a 
silo. 

7.  The  labor  and  cost  involved  in  putting  a  crop 
of  corn  into  a  silo  and  taking  it  out  again  and  feed- 
ing to  animals  are  less  than  the  labor  and  expense 
involved  in  curing  the  same  crop  of  corn  as  fodder, 
and  then  feeding  it  in  the  normal  way.  In  those 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  general  practice 
is  to  cut  the  corn,  shuck  it  and  then  feed  the  grain 
and  fodder  separate,  the  different  operations  in- 
volved are  as  follows:  The  corn  must  be  cut  and 
shucked,  then  the  grain  is  husked  and  probably 
shelled  and  ground.    After  husking  out  the  ears, 

the  fodder  must  be  stored  and  is 
often  shredded  before  feeding.  As 
stated  before,  the  total  amount  of 
labor  and  expense  involved  in  all 
these  operations  is  greater  than  is 
involved  in  putting  the  original  crop 
into  the  silo  and  then  feeding  it  di- 
rect from  the  silo  to  the  animals. 

8.  The  use  of  a  silo  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  make  more  economic  and 
productive  use  of  the  soil  of  the 
field  than  otherwise.  Putting  the 
crop  into  the  silo  clears  the  ground 
completely  and  earlier  than  it  is 
cleared  with  any  other  system  of 
grain  cropping.  This  makes  possible 
a  much  earlier  fall  use  and  treat- 
ment of  the  soil  than  could  be  had  in 
any  other  way. 

9.  In  the  form  of  silage  the  entire 
corn  plant  is  subjected  to  the  diges- 
tive action  of  the  animal's  diges- 
tive system  and  so  is  rendered  quick- 
er and  more  readily  available  as  fer- 
tilizers than  when  it  is  fed  as  grain 
and  fodder.  When  cattle  feed  upon 
dry  fodder,  even  tho  it  may  be  shred- 
ded, they  do  not  consume  all  of  the 
plant;  that  part  which  is  not  eaten 
decomposes  very  slowly  and  so  is  not 
rendered  as  quickly  available  as  fer- 
tilizer as  that  part  which  is  con- 
sumed and  so  subjected  to  the  diges- 
tive action  of  the  animal's  system. 
In  the  case  of  silage,  however,  the 
entire  plant  is  consumed  and  so  is 
rendered  easily  and  quickly  avail- 
able as  fertilizer.  In  this  way  the 
silo  not  only  gives  its  owner  a  great- 
er percentage  of  the  food  elements 
contained  in  the  crops  put  into  it 
available  for  his  animals,  but  also 
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helps  him  keep  up  the  fertility  of  his 
soil  hy  making  the  crops  grown  on  a 
field  more  readily  available  as  ferti- 
lizers than  in  any  other  manner  in 
which  they  can  be  used. 

Two  important  facts  in  reference 
to  silage  must  not  be  overlooked.  In 
the  first  place  silage  resembles  very 
closely  green  grass.  Green  grass  is 
the  natural  food  of  all  the  ruminat- 
ing animals,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
silo  it  is  possible  for  the  owner  of 
livestock  to  give  his  animals  their 
natural  food  tliruout  the  entire  year. 
In  the  second  place  a  larger  percent- 
age of  the  plant  which  is  cured  and 
preserved  in  a  silo  is  easily  and 
readily  digestible  than  is  the  same 
plant  when  cured  as  dry  feed.  In 
the  silo  the  corn  or  other  fodder  un- 
dergoes a  slight  chemical  change 
quite  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
making  sauerkraut. 

The  principal  agency  involved  in 
bringing  about  this  chemical  change  is  two 
kinds  of  bacteria.  These  are  the  bacteria 
which  form  lactic  acid  and  those  which  form  acetic 
acid.  If  the  plants  are  cut  very  green  and  young, 
the  acetic  acid  will  predominate  and  the  silage  will 
be  what  is  generally  known  as  sour  silage.  If,  how- 
ever, the  crop  is  left  to  get  more  mature,  the  lactic 
acid  will  predominate  and  this  is  the  more  desir- 
able silage  to  use. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  silo  and  its  use 
in  this  country,  it  was  customary  to  cut  the  corn 
quite  green,  when  the  grain  was  not  more  than  ripe 
enough  for  roasting  ears.  Also  just  at  the  time 
when  the  kernels  were  beginning  to  form  on  the 
cob.    Now,  however,  the  practice  is  to  let  the  corn 


Composition  of  Various  Kinds  of  Silage 

Nltro- 

Crude  gen 

Pro-  Crude  Free 

Water     Ash      tein  Fiber  Extract 

Corn    silage — mature   corn                73.7       1.6       2.2  6.5  15.1 

Corn  silage — Immature  corn               79.1        1.4        1.7  6.0  11.0 

Corn  silage — ears  removed                80.7       1.8       1.8  5.6  9.5 

Clover  silage                                        72.0       2.6        4.2  4.8  11.6 

Soja  bean  silage                                  74.2       2.8       4.1  9.7  6.9 

Cow  pea  vine  silage                             79.3       2.9        2.7  6.0  7.6 

Canada  pea  vine  silage                        50.0       3.6        5.9  13.0  26.0 

Corn  cannery  refuse — husks               83.8        0.6        1.4  5.2  2.9 

Corn  cannery  refuse — cobs,                 74.1        0.5        1.5  7.9  14.3 

Pea  cannery  refuse                              76.8       -1.3        2.8  6.5  11.3 

Sorghum  silage                                   76.1        1.1        0.8  6.4  15.3 

Corn-soja  bean  silage                        76.0       2.4       2.5  7.2  11.1 

Millet-soja  bean  silage                        79.0       2.8        2.8  7.2  7.2 

Cowpea-soja  bean  silage                   69.8       4.3       3.8  9.5  11.1 

Rye  silage                                            80.8        1.6       2.4  5.8  9.2 

Apple  pomace  silage                          85.0       0.6       1.2  3.3  8.8 

Brewers'  Grain  silage                        69.8       1.2       6.6  4.7  15.6 


Amounts  of  Silage  Required  Per  Day  for 
Various  Kinds  of  Stock 

Daily 
Rations 

Kind  of  Stock  Pounds 
Beef  Cattle — 

Wintering  calves,  S  months  old.. 15  to  25 

Wintering  breeding  cows  30  to  50 

Fattening  beef  cattle.  18-22  months 

old — First  stage  of  fattening ..  20  to  30 
Latter  stage  of  f attening .  .  .  .  12  to  20 

Dairy  Cattle  P  30  to  50 

Sheep — 

Wintering  breeding  sheep   3  to  5 

Fattening  lambs   2  to  3 

Fattening   sheep   3  to  4 


mature  until  the  grain  has  become  well  dented  and 
glazed;  but  it  should  not  be  let  stand  until  it  has 
become  hardened  and  dried  out.  When  a  few  leaves 
near  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  have  dried  out  and  a 
few  of  the  outside  husks  have  begun  to  turn  brown 
at  their  tips,  the  corn  Is  at  the  proper  stage  for 
cutting  and  putting  into  a  silo.  The  silage  made 
from  such  corn  as  this  will  be  what  is  known  as 
sweet  silage.  The  predominating  acid  in  it  will  be 
lactic  acid.  Corn  can  be  put  into  a  silo  when  it  is 
considerably  riper  than  this,  but  in  doing  so  it  is 
necessary  to  run  a  stream  of  water  into  the  silo 
with  the  silage  in  order  to  give  sufficient  moisture  to 
bring  about  proper  curing  and  at  the  same  time  make 
the  silage  moist  enough  to  prevent  mold  and  decay. 

But  not  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  compounds 
in  this  riper  corn  will  be  digestible  as  in  the 
case  of  corn  which  is  cut  at  the  stage  previously 
mentioned.  When  the  stalk  and  leaves  of  the  corn 
plant  and  other  fodders,  such  as  hay,  become  old, 
dried  out  and  brown  in  color,  a  large  percentage  of 
what  might  be  called  wood  fibers  is  formed.  These 
are  indigestible.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  digestive 
juices  of  the  animal's  system  to  dissolve  them  so 
that  they  may  be  assimilated  by  the  system.  One 
of  the  tables  accompanying  this  article  will  prove 
of  interest  in  showing  the  food  contents  of  different 
kinds  of  silage. 

Some  people  make  a  very  serious  mistake  in 
planting  a  patch  of  corn  to  be  used  in  filling  a  silo. 
They  seem  to  go  on  the  assumption  that  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  largest  amount  possible  of 
fodder  from  an  acre  of  land.  This  is  a  mistake. 
You  should  remember  this  basic  fact:  Approxi- 


mately 50  per  cent  of  the  feed  value 
of  a  corn  plant  is  contained  in  the 
ear  of  the  corn,  if  the  normal  ear  is 
allowed  to  develop,  the  other  50  per 
cent  being  contained  in  the  plant; 
that  is,  the  stalk  and  leaves,  provid- 
ing that  it  is  in  a  digestible  form.  So 
the  best  way  to  do  is  to  plant  the 
corn  designed  for  the  silo  so  that  it 
will  produce  a  good  heavy  crop  of 
grain. 

-If  one  wishes  to  get  the  largest 
amount  of  good  silage  corn  possible 
per  acre,  it  might  help  him  in  the 
more  northern  States  to  plant  a  type 
of  corn  which  would  not  mature  as 
grain  in  his  vicinity,  but  plant  it 
under  such  conditions  as  would  pro- 
duce the  largest  possible  yield  of 
grain.  This  will  give  him  more  tons 
to  the  acre  than  he  would  get  if  he 
were  to  use  the  normal  type  of  corn 
grown  for  grain  in  that  vicinity.  This 
of  course  would  make  the  filling  of 
his  silo  a  little  later  in  the  season  than  it  would  be 
if  he  were  to  use  his  normal  grain  type  of  corn 
grown  in  that  vicinity,  but  the  increased  yield  per 
Continued  on  Page  30 


Fat 
0.9 
0.8 
0.6 
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1.0 
1.3 
0.3 
1.1 
2.1 


Capacity  of  Round  Silos 


Inside 

Amount  to  be 

Capacity 

Fed  Daily 

Diameter 

Height 

Tons 

Pounds 

14 

28 

83 

1,030 

14 

30 

91 

1,030 

14 

32 

100 

1,030 

14 

84 

109 

1,030 

14 

36 

118 

1.030 

14 

38 

128 

1,030 

14 

40 

138 

1,030 

16 

28 

108 

1,340 

16 

30 

119 

1,340 

16 

32 

131 

1,340 

16 

34 

143 

1,340 

16 

36 

155 

1,340 

16 

38 

167 

1,340 

16 

40 

180 

1,340 

18 

30 

151 

1.7  00 

18 

32 

166 

1,700 

18 

34 

181 

1,700 

18 

36 

196 

1,700 

18 

38 

212 

1,700 

18 

40 

229 

1,700 

18 

42 

246 

1,700 

18 

44 

264 

1,700 

18 

46 

282 

1,700 

Letters  From  a  Live  County  Agent 

He  Argues  for  Team  Work  Instead  of  Trying  to  Go  It  Alone 


COUNTY  AGENT'S  OFFICE, 
SOMEWHERE  IN  AMERICA, 

FEBRUARY  12,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: 

One  day  last  fall,  when  the  foreman  of  the  boxing 
crew  rejected  an  apple  because  it  showed  a  single 
"Baldwin  spot,"  the  grower  was  provoked.  He 
picked  it  up  and  looked  it  over  and  said:  "Oh, 
pshaw — they'd  never  notice  that  little  spot." 

I'm  not  saying  who  it  was;  but  I  am  saying  this: 
There  isn't  a  straighter  man  in  Bedford  County  than 
the  man  who  wanted  to  pass  a  defective  apple  as 
a  good  one. 

What  was  wrong?  Professor  Bassett  says:  "It 
is  human  nature  that  a  man  have  great  pride  in  that 
which  he  produces.  He  is  blind  to  defects  in  his 
own  that  he  would  unhesitatingly  condemn  in  the 
product  of  his  neighbor."    That's  count  one. 

Count  two  is  also  simple.  That  man  had  never 
been  to  the  city  to  study  the  buying  and  selling  of 
boxed  apples,  or  he  would  never  have  made  that  re- 
mark. 

Remember  we  are  not  the  originators  of  the  mod- 
ern marketing  of  apples.  We  are  merely  humble  fol- 
lowers of  those  who  created  this  new  religion.  And 
we  are  not  strong  enough  to  start  in  with  heresy 
and  schism.  We  must  follow  the  leaders  until  we 
have  shown  our  ability  and  right  to  become  the 
leaders. 

And  what  is  this  new  religion  in  fruit  marketing? 
Establishing  reliability  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  ques- 
tion, and  then  advertising  intelligently. 

A  bushel  box  of  Oregon  apples  is  sold  to  the 
grocer  for,  say  $2.25.  He  doesn't  open  it;  he  knows 
what  is  inside — a  definite  number  of  perfect  apples 
of  uniform  size  and  color,  each  apple  wrapped  in 
paper.  The  grocer  takes  the  box  to  li is  store,  opens 
it,  unwraps  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  apples,  nests  them 
in  the  tissue  paper  to  show  their  beauty.  Suppose 
the  box  contained  ninety-six  apples.  He  will  sell 
them  at  50  cents  a  dozen— eight  dozen  at  50  cents 
makes  $4,  leaving  him  $1.75  gross  profit.  There  is 
no  loss,  and  he  figures  on  no  loss,  because  the  con- 
tents of  that  box  are  as  reliable  a  product  as  your 


Oliver  plowpoint  or  your  wife's  Wamsutta  muslin. 

Now,  my  friend  said:  "They'll  never  notice  that 
little  spot."  But  the  foreman  noticed  it,  and  the 
grower  found  it  and  I  saw  it.  Absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  woman  who  paid  50  cents  a  dozen  for  those 
apples  would  fail  to  notice  that  plain  blemish;  why, 
she  paid  50  cents  a  dozen  to  get  perfect  apples.  If 
she  wanted  anything  less  than  perfect  she  could 
have  gotten  a  hafcf  bushel  of  the  same  kind  for  the 
same  money. 

A  few  cases  of  blemished  apples  worked  into  the 
box  where  they  have  no  shadow  of  a  right  to  be,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  brand  is  smashed  beyond  re- 
pair. 

That  is  why  our  Oregon  competitors  and  others 
in  the  far  West  have  made  it  a  rule,  as  unalterable 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  the  grow- 
er of  fruit  shall  never  be  allowed  to  pack  his  own 
fruit;  that  all  grading,  culling  and  packing  shall  be 
in  the  hands  of  trained  experts  whose  religion  it 
is  to  see  that  the  reputation  of  the  brand  is  main- 
tained by  each  apple  that  goes  into  every  box. 

This  rule  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  honesty  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  great  fruit  growers' 
leagues  of  the  West.  They  had  a  handicap  to  over- 
come. It  costs  them  50  cents  a  bushel  for  freight 
alone,  to  lay  their  apples  down  in  the  eastern  mar- 
kets. 

They  knew  that  reliability  could  never  be  estab- 
lished for  their  fruit  so  long  as  each  man  was  al- 
lowed to  do  his  own  packing.  So  they  got  together 
and  each  one  surrendered  his  individual  ideas  in 
order  that  they  might  establish  a  system  and  that 
every  box  in  every  one  of  the  thousands  of  cars 
shipped  to  the  eastern  market  would  be  just  like 
every  other  one.  That's  where  they  got  their  punch. 
That's  why  their  boxes  are  sold  without  inspection. 
That's  why  over  90  per  cent  of  the  good  grocers  of 
the  large  cities  handle  boxed  apples  and  why  a 
whole  lot  of  the  grocers  will  not  handle  anything 
.else  but  boxed  apples,  will  not  touch  barrels  at  all. 

Now  consider  this.  Oregon  boxed  fruit  has  estab- 
lished this  remarkable  record.  It  is  100  per  cent 
reliable;  100  per  cent  packed  with  intelligent  hon- 


esty. If  you  go  into  a  grocery  and  purchase  anyone 
of  the  Heinz  57  varieties,  whatever  you  may  think 
of  the  label  or  of  the  methods  of  advertising,  you 
know  what's  inside.  That's  your  western  apple. 
It's  "class."  And  we  have  to  work  up  to  that  class. 
And  it's  going  to  be  a  pretty  stiff  wrench,  too,  be- 
cause the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  agree  to 
give  up  our  ideas,  our  belief  that  we  know  how  to 
do  our  own  packing,  so  that  we  may  establish  a 
system.  When  a  man  has  been  accustomed  to  pack- 
ing his  own  apples  it  isn't  so  very  easy  to  clear  out 
and  let  some  strangers  do  it. 

Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  you  do 
know  how  to  pack  your  apples:  Are  you  willing  to 
admit  that  all  your  neighbors  do?  I  think  not.  And 
yet  it  is  as  important  to  get  their  apples  into  the 
game  as  it  is  to  get  yours;  because  the  punch  only 
comes  with  quantity,  with  a  big  amount  of  a  standard- 
ized product.  So  you  will  have  to  learn  to  do  as  the 
westerner  did,  drop  out  at  the  right  time,  and  let 
some  one  else,  especially  trained  for  the  job,  do  the 
packing,  if  we  are  to  build  reputation  and  build 
it  big. 

There  is  no  orchard  in  Bedford  County  big  enough 
to  build  up  its  reputation  alone.  There  is  no  fruit 
grower  in  Bedford  County  who  is  taking  down  the 
full  profits  he  should  from  his  apples,  nor  ever  will 
be,  until  we  organize  and  standardize. 

It  is  absurd  to  tackle  a  big  market,  where  single 
firms  sell  many  carloads  of  apples  a  year  at  retail, 
and  try  to  build  up  a  reputation  with  the  product 
of  two  or  three  orchards.  We  must  remember  the 
grocer's  needs  as  well  as  our  own.  He  wants  a  sure 
and  steady  supply.  If  his  customers  come  back,  as 
we  intend  they  shall,  then  he  must  have  more  ap- 
ples for  them.  Otherwise  he  will  drop  us  and  boost 
some  other  section  which  can  support  him  in  his 
effort  to  catch  and  hold  trade. 

Don't  let's  be  content  with  trying  to  make  a  lit- 
tle dent  In  the  market;  let's  try  to  rip  a  big  hole  in 
it.   We  can  do  it;  we  have  the  fruit,  quantity,  qual- 
ity and  beauty — if  we  but  organize  and  standardize. 
Very  truly, 

YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT. 
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Bringing  Home  the  Bacon 

Pig  Club"  Downing  Has  "Ham  and"  Project  for  Georgia  Club  Boy 


.  6 


IN  THESE  days  of  the  packing-house,  what  long 
ings  there  are  for  "good  old  country  ham," 
brine  cured  and  hickory  smoked:  for  back  bones 
and  spare  ribs,  for  delicious  "poke  sausage!"  City 
folk  who  were  brought  up  in  the  country  never  get 
over  longing  for  those  pork  products,  and  the  sight 
of  a  real  "country  ham"  is  a  joy  almost  equal  to  the 
sight  of  a  country  kins- 
man in  town.  Why  not 
produce "country 
hams,"  "poke  sausage," 
souse,  back  bones  and 
spare  ribs  to  supply 
these  city  longings? 
There  is  money  in  it. 
But  there  are  a  few 
things  that  must  be 
learned  about  butcher- 
ing and  trimming  to 
break  into  the  fancy 
city  trade  for  fancy 
prices. 

To  teach  the  most 
teachable  —  the  rising 
generatio  n — a  few- 
things  about  preparing 
the  best  pork  products 
for  home  and  market, 
the  ham  and  bacon 
auxiliary  of  the  boys' 
pig  clubs  has  been 
formed  in  Georgia.  At 
least  that  was  one  rea- 
son. Another  very  for- 
cible reason  was  con- 
fronted by  the  organiz- 
er of  pig  clubs  in  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  James  Down- 
ing ("Pig  Club"  Down- 
ing), when  he  came  up 
against  the  proposition 
of  organizing  the  boys' 
pig  clubs  on  a  pure- 
bred basis. 

A  boy  must  have  a 
pure-bred  pig  to  be  a 
full-fledged  member. 
But  there  were  not 
enough  pure-bred  pigs 
available  to  supply  the 

demand  of  the  boys.  What  then?  In  answer  to 
this  Mr.  Downing  said:  "The  boys  who  cannot  get 
pure-bred  pigs  shall  be  ham  and  bacon  members. 
They  shall  get  as  good  a  pig  as  they  can  and  grow 
him  for  pork  only." 

By  this  arrangement  no  boy  was  left  out  and  the 
requirements  that  every  full-fledged  member  should 
have  a  pure-bred  pig  were  not  impaired.  Around 


By  C.  A.  Whittle 

the  ham  and  bacon  idea  came  to  be  associated  the 
right  butchering,  the  preparation  of  country  hams, 
bacon,  etc.,  in  the  most  toothsome  and  attractive 
form,  to  the  end  lhat  the  surplus  meat  that  the 


l'art  of  the  i:\hilili  Made  at  the  Ham  and  Bacon  Show  by  the  Georgia  IMg  Club  Boys 


farm  produced  might  be  sold  off  at  the  highest  price 
it  would  bring. 

Along  with  the  exhibits  of  the  pure-bred  pigs  at 
the  county  and  State  fairs  it  is  proposed  that  there 
shall  be  exhibits  of  ham,  bacon,  sausage,  etc.,  which 
the  country  ham  and  bacon  boys  have  produced, 
but  what  was  the  pig  club  organizer's  consterna- 
tion when  he  called  for  exhibits  of  meat  to  find  that 


the  families  had  eaten  them  up!  There  were  prac- 
tically none  to  exhibit.  The  temptation  afforded  by 
delicious  hams  hanging  in  the  smokehouse  from 
one  winter  to  show  time  the  next  fall  was  too  great. 
So  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  get  boys  interested  in 
growing  pigs  for  ham  and  bacon,  in  getting  them  in- 
terested in  "stylish"  ways  of  trimming  a  ham  and 

shoulder,  but  the  un- 
solved problem  is  how 
to  keep  the  family  from 
eating  the  meat  until 
time  for  exhibiting  it  at 
the  fairs. 

The  ham  and  bacon 
Qiembers,  however,  keep 
their  records  just  like 
the  members  who  have 
aristocratic  hogs  keep 
theirs.  They  weigh  the 
pig  carefully  at  the 
start,  they  keep  a  close 
account  of  what  every- 
thing costs  that  is  fed, 
they  attend  to  it;  if  it 
becomes  sick  they  must 
tell  in  the  report  blank 
about  that,  what  ailed 
it  and  what  seemed  to 
be  good  medicine  for  it. 
They  must  have  the 
hog  weighed  at  the  end 
of  the  contest  period. 
They  must  then  write  a 
little  history  of  their 
work  with  the  pig  and 
turn  in  their  reports. 
Those  who  have  done 
best  get  prizes. 

Three  boys  living  east 
of  Macon,  in  Bibb  Coun- 
ty, joining  the  ham  and 
bacon  club  during  1915, 
are  examples  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  in 
this  phase  of  pig  club 
work.  They  purchased 
during  the  spring  of 
1915  three  grade  pigs 
weighing  from  fifty  to 
sixty  pounds,  for  which 
they  paid  $3.50  each.  With  good  care  and  proper 
feeding  the  pigs  were  induced  to  weigh  approxi- 
mately 300  pounds  each  when  they  were  a  year  old. 
An  offer  of  6%  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  ap- 
pealed to  the  owners,  but  rather  than  accept  that 
they  slaughtered  their  own  hogs  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  their  meat  in  Macon.  The 
Continued  on  Page  26 


A  Study  of  Various  Marketing  Methods 


MANY  bulletins  have  been  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  by  the  vari- 
ous State  experiment  stations  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  preparing  goods  for  market,  but 
little  valuable  information  has  been  compiled  as  to 
how  the  commodities  are  marketed,  where  to  find 
a  market,  how  to  ship,  how  the  grower  can  protect 
himself  in  business  dealings,  and  other  questions. 
J.  W.  Fisher,  Jr.,  and  J.  H.  Collins,  assistants  in 
market  surveys,  and  Wells  A.  Sherman,  specialist 
in  market  surveys,  in  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  266,  give  the  outlets  and  methods  of  sale 
for  shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables. .  Summariz- 
ing the  bulletin,  they  say: 

1.  Cooperation  is  desirable  between  grower  and 
grower,  and  grower  and  consumer,  but  is  needed 
especially  between  the  producer  and  the  distributor. 
The  grower  must  realize  the  necessity  of  living  up 
to  an  agreement  and  doing  business  on  a  business- 
like basis. 

2.  The  grower  should  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
the  market  either  thru  the  newspapers,  trade  papers, 
private  firms,  auction  reports,  or  by  telephone, 
telegraph  or  mail. 

3.  In  offering  goods  for  sale,  shippers  should  give 
definite  and  detailed  information  regarding  the  pro- 
spective shipments;  such  as  the  probable  date  of 
shipment,  the  commodity,  number  of  packages,  kind 
and  size  of  package,  quality  and  quantity  of  each 
variety,  whether  freight  or  express  shipment,  and 
the  road  and  route. 

4.  Market  quotations  are  of  value  in  finding  the 
best  market,  but  only  as  temporary  indicators  of 
general  price  levels,  and  too  much  reliance  must 
not  be  placed  upon  them. 

I,  Personal  visits  to  the  market  patronized  will 
enable  the  grower  to  obtain  the  proper  market  per- 
spective.   He  will  see  the  difficulties  under  which 


the  distributors  work,  he  will  see  his  products  in 
competition  with  those  from  the  most  highly 
specialized  districts,  and  he  will  learn  the  necessity 
of  good  quality,  honest  packing  and  standardiza- 
tion. 

6.  Before  establishing  market  connections,  the 
dealer's  commercial  standing  should  be  studied  very 
carefully.  Commercial  credit  agencies,  trade  papers, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  local  bankers  all  can  be 
of  assistance  in  this  respect. 

7.  The  producer  can  sell  either  individually  or 
cooperatively.  Cooperative  associations  assume  all 
marketing  responsibilities  for  the  individual  ship- 
per, and  are  to  secure  an  equitable  distribution. 

8.  Sales  direct  to  the  consumer  are  not  always 
advisable,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  problems  of  collection  and  bad  ac- 
counts. Direct-to-the-consumer  sales  are  usually 
possible  only  with  highly  specialized  commodities 
of  small  bulk. 

9.  Direct-to-the-consumer  sales  by  the  grower 
may  be  made  as  follows:  Direct  delivery  wagon  or 
motor  truck;  the  use  of  public  markets;  express 
and  parcel  post  shipments;  peddling  from  the  car 
doors;  and  sales  to  factories. 

10.  Under  present  methods  of  distribution  most 
car-lot  shipments  must  be  sold  thru  wholesale  dis- 
tributing agencies. 

11.  Sales  to  country  merchants,  country  collect- 
ing agents,  country  buyers  of  special  products,  and 
traveling  buyers  are  desirable  in  that  the  grower 
deals  with  the  buyer  in  person  and  receives  cash  at 
the  time  of  sale. 

12.  Private  exchanges  closely  parallel  coopera- 
tive associations  In  the  organization  of  their  sales 
forces,  with  salaried  representatives  or  brokers  in 
the  larger  markets.  Thus  they  are  able  to  secure 
an  advantageous  distribution  of  commodities  sold 


thru  them.  Cooperative  associations,  however,  are 
mutual  organizations  of  producers,  while  the  ex- 
changes are  private  companies  organized  for  profit. 

13.  Brokers  and  commission  merchants  are  valu- 
able marketing  aids  to  the  producer  in  that  they  act 
as  his  personal  representatives  on  the  market.  In 
the  case  of  brokers,  this  is  an  important  considera- 
tion in  the  matter  of  rejections,  for  the  representa- 
tive is  able,  thru  being  on  the  market,  either  to  pre- 
vent rejection  entirely  or  to  offer  a  suitable  com- 
promise. Brokers  act  merely  as  representatives  of 
the  shipper,  whereas  commission  merchants  usually 
have  complete  authority  to  dispose  of  shipments  to 
the  best  advantage.  Brokers  handle  shipments  usu- 
ally in  car  lots,  while  commission  merchants  handle 
shipments  of  any  size. 

14.  The  sale  of  goods  before  or  at  harvest  time 
transfers  the  element  of  risk  from  the  grower  to  the 
buyer  and  changes  the  crop  into  immediately  avail- 
able assets. 

15.  One  advantage  of  selling  goods  f.  o.  b.  destina- 
tion is  that  altho  they  are  liable  to  rejection  in  case 
of  damage  in  transit  or  a  decline  in  the  market, 
there  is  at  least  the  prospect  of  a  buyer,  and,  with 
reasonable  allowances  made,  the  car  usually  will 
return  a  greater  profit  than  if  it  had  been  shipped 
to  the  market  unordered. 

16.  Provided  an  order  cannot  be  secured  by  the 
time  a  shipment  of  perishables  is  lo»ded,  the  car 
can  be  started  in  the  general  direction  in  which  the 
market  conditions  seem  strongest.  If  a  sale  is  made 
while  the  car  is  in  transit,  the  shipment  can  be  di- 
verted to  the  proper  market. 

17.  When  a  car  has  arrived  on  the  market  and  is 
unsold,  it  may  be  disposed  of  either  for  cash  "on 
track,"  thru  an  auction,  or  it  may  be  put  into  stor- 
age until  conditions  warrant  its  withdrawal. 

Continued  on  Page  23 
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BUILDING  A  CLAY  BLOCK  SILO 

Some  Instructions  Which  Will  Guide  Any  Man  in  Doing  It 
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EGINNING  at  the 
foundation  of  a 
clay  block  silo, 
which  is  the  proper 
starting  point  for  any 
structure,  I  should  say 
that,  after  a  suitable 
location  has  been  found, 
the  next  step  would  be 
to  look  into  the  drain- 
age of  the  site. 

Drainage  is  of  great 
importance  and  should 
receive  more  consider- 
ation than  is  usually 
given  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  farm  buildings, 
and  especially  of  ma- 
sonry silos.  Any  soil 
will  support  a  greater 
load  when  dry  than 
when  wet.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  clay. 
The  heaving  action  of 
frost  is  due  entirely  to 
the  moisture  contained 
in  the  soil,  which  ex- 
pands with  an  almost  irresistible  force  upon  freez- 
ing. These  considerations  alone  would  be  sufficient 
reasons  for  a  well-drained  site,  which 
can  be  secured  by  placing  drain-tile 
at  the  bottom  of  the  circular  exca- 
vation for  the  foundation.  A  line  of 
tile  should  then  be  placed  leading 
away  from  the  site  to  a  proper  out- 
let. 

Having  provided  for  drainage,  the 
next  step  is  to  consider  how  the 
foundation  will  be  built.  For  the 
hollow-tile  silo,  two  types  of  foun- 
dation have  been  found  to  be  satis- 
factory. In  one,  concrete  is  the  prin- 
cipal constituent,  while  the  other 
is  largely  made  up  of  hollow-tile. 
In  building  the  first  mentioned  type, 
it  is  necessary  to  erect  forms  into 
which  the  concrete  is  poured.  This 
foundation  usually  is  from  three  and 
one-half  to  five  feet  deep  and  ex- 
tends about  one  foot  above  the  grade 
line. 

Incidentally,  the  building  of  these 
forms  entails  considerable  expense. 
This  cost  can  be  materially  reduced 
by  using  hollow-tile  almost  entirely 
for  the  foundation,  as  in  the  second 
type  above  mentioned,  provided  hard, 
•impervious  blocks  are  selected  for 
this  purpose — blocks  which  will  not 
absorb  moisture  readily.  However, 
in  using  this  type  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  adequate  drainage  is  pro- 
vided, as  the  blocks  might  fill  up 
with  water,  freeze  and  burst.  If  the 
suggestions  which  I  have  already 
made  regarding  this  point  are  fol- 
lowed, there  need  be  no  fear  regard- 
ing the  efficiency  and  suitability  of 
this  kind  of  a  foundation. 

The  floor,  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
crete foundation,  is  made  of  concrete, 
usually  four  to  six  inches  in  thickness.    This  floor, 
as  well  as  the  side  walls  of  the  foundation,  are 
smoothed  off  carefully,  the  latter  especially  so  that 
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there  will  be  no  projections  to  interfere  with  the 
settling  of  the  silage.  In  the  hollow-tile  foundation 
the  floor  is  built  of  hollow-tile.  -  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  side  walls  a.re  smooth  and  well 
laid.  A  one-half  inch  coat  of  neat  cement  is  usu- 
ally spread  over  the  hollow-tile  floor,  while  a  wash 
of  thin  cement  is  placed  on  the  side  walls  to  fill  up 
any  inequalities. 

Now  that  we  have  a  good  foundation,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  build  the  walls  of  our  silo.  Hollow-tile, 
when  properly  laid,  makes  an  air-tight  silo — a  mil- 
lion gallon  jug — an  absolute  barrier  to  the  entrance 
of  air  to  the  body  of  the  silage.  Hard-burned  tile 
will  absorb  less  moisture  than  any  other  building 
material.  It  is  not  a  porous  material.  Practically 
no  moisture  is  transferred  thru  a  wall  of  this  kind 
and  so  it  makes  a  very  good  silo,  absorbing  none  of 
the  life-giving  juices  from  the  silage,  thus  preserv- 
ing it  long  and  in  a  very  excellent  state. 

Most  silo  blocks  are  curved  to  a  radius  so  that 
when  laid  end  to  end  they  form  a  complete  circle. 
Blocks  of  this  kind  lay  up  more  rapidly  and  give  a 
better  job  than  do  straight  blocks.  The  wall  is 
smoother  inside  and  out,  which  is  of  obvious  advan- 
tage, first,  for  the  preservation  of  the  silage  on  the 
inside,  and  second,  for  the  outward  appearance. 
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Blocks  of  different  dimensions  are  used  for  silo 
work,  most  of  which  have  a  thickness  varying  from 
four  to  six  inches.  They  are  very  strong,  being 
capable  of  carrying  a  load  of  75,000  pounds  before 
breaking. 

In  order  to  insure  against  the  bursting  of  the 
silo  due  to  pressure  from  within,  which  is  usually 
about  eleven  pounds  per  square  foot  of  wall  surface 
for  every  foot  in  depth,  a  steel  reinforcing  is  used 
in  the  hollow-tile  silo.  This  may  be  a  light  steel 
band  which  goes  about  the  structure  and  fastens  in 
the  door  jambs,  or  a  quarter-inch  round  steel  wire 
or  rod  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  case  of 
the  Iowa  silo,  which  was  originated  and  designed 
by  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  at  Ames,  the  most 
convenient  reinforcement  has  been  found  to  be  a 
hard  No.  3  steel  wire,  which  is  laid  in  the  mortar 
joints  between  the  courses.  The  size  of  the  wire 
or  steel  used  is  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  mor- 
tar joint;  therefore,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
laying  of  the  tile  and,  by  placing  it  in  the  joint,  it 
is  thoroly  protected  from  rust.  The  curved  cut  silo 
blocks  are  provided  with  grooves  in  which  the  steel 
reinforcing  may  be  laid,  instead  of  in  a  smooth  mor- 
tar joint.  The  mortar  used  for  this  work  is  usually 
composed  of  cement,  lime  and  sand.  The  sand 
should  be  medium  fine.  A  certain  amount  of  lime  is 
necessary,  as  cement  mortar  is  not  plastic  enough 
to  stick  to  the  ends  of  the  blocks  when  applied.  No 
more  lime  should  be  used  than  necessary  to  make 
the  mortar  workable.  Most  tile  silos  have  reinforc- 
ing four  times  as  strong  as  required,  not  taking  into 


consideration  the  strength  of  the  tile  or  the  cement 

mortar. 

There  is  great  danger  in  erecting  a  hollow-tile 
silo  without  using  the  proper  reinforcing.  Some 
have  learned  this  lesson  at  a  great  expense.  No 
reputable  manufacturer  will  allow  anyone  to  put 
up  a  silo  without  reinforcing  it,  and  the  farmer  is 
particularly  warned  against  committing  this  error. 

Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  the  hollow-tile  silo. 
Any  mason  who  lays  a  brick  can  build  one.  The 
following  methed  of  laying  the  wall  may  be  only 
one  of  several  practical  methods,  but  it  has  been 
followed  successfully  several  times.  The  first 
course  of  blocks  should  be  spaced  around  one-eighth 
or  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  apart  without  mor- 
tar in  order  to  determine  the  proper  diameter  of  the 
silo,  the  width  of  mortar  joint  necessary  and  the 
length  of  the  guide.  This  will  overcome  the  ne- 
cessity of  cutting  blocks. 

Where  the  straight  blocks  are  used  the  steel 
should  be  placed  upon  the  outer  half  of  the  courses 
in  order  that  there  shall  be  enough  mortar  inside 
to  bear  against  the  wire  and  hold  the  blocks.  Loose 
blocks  may  be  placed  temporarily  upon  the  wall 
to  hold  the  steel  in  place  at  intervals  of  six  or 
eight  feet  as  occasion  requires. 

The  scaffold  used  in  building  hollow-tile  silos  is 
somewhat  different  from  those  used  in  ordinary 
building  construction;  first,  because  it  is  circular 
in  shape,  and  second,  because  it  is 
movable.  This  scaffold  consists  pri- 
marily of  a  wooden  platform.  This 
platform  moves  on  four  upright  posts 
which  are  secured  to  the  inside  sur- 
face of  the  silo  wall  at  points  ap- 
proximately equally  spaced.  These 
posts  support  the  scaffold  by  means 
of  three-quarter  inch  round  steel 
pins  sixteen  inches  long,  extending 
thru  one-inch  holes  in  the  uprights. 
Eight  of  these  are  required,  as  one 
set  should  not  be  removed  from  a 
lower  hole  until  the  other  pins  are 
placed  to  support  the  scaffold  if  any 
part  of  the  device  should  break. 

In  laying  any  straight  masonry 
wall,  a  line  may  be  used  as  a  guide 
for  securing  a  properly  shaped  wall. 
In  the  case  of  a  circular  wall  this  is 
manifestly  impossible.  Here  the  need 
of  some  sort  of  a  guide  is  even  great- 
er than  is  the  case  with  a  straight 
wall,  as  the  eye  of  a  mechanic  can- 
not be  trusted  to  determine  a  curve 
as  he  would  a  straight  line.  In  the 
silo  it  is  essentially  important  for 
the  sake  of  appearance,  preservation 
of  the  silage  and  strength  of  the  wall, 
that  it  shall  be  circular  and  plumb. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  guide 
should  be  simple,  easily  used  and  in 
the  way  as  little  as  possible  when 
not  in  use.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
to  build  a  wall  circular  by  starting 
the  circle,  then  using  the  plumb  at 
intervals  on  the  wall.  However,  the 
guide  which  has  been  devised  has 
been  found  better  for  this  purpose  by 
inside  the  men  who  have  tried  both  ways.  It 
is  also  advantageous,  since,  by  means 
of  it,  the  owner  of  the  silo  may  in  a 
very  few  moments  detect  any  faulty  shape  of  wall. 
It  is  merely  necessary  to  determine  the  proper 
Continued  on  Page  23 
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When  to  Sell  and  When  Not 

The  Trend  of  Grain  and  Livestock  Markets  for  the  Past  Ten  Years 

By  Walter  H.  French  and 
Thomas  J.  Delohery 
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Monthly  Range   of  Top   Cattle  Prices 

(Continued  From  March  18.) 

IF  YOU  have  studied  the  past  performances  of 
the  cattle  market  at  Chicago  you  will  find  that 
prices  are  best,  as  far  as  tops  are  concerned, 
in  December  and  lowest  in  February  and  April. 
Taking  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years  it  is  no- 
ticed that  during  December  the  average  top  is  $9.30, 
while  it  only  stands  at  $8  in  February  and  April. 
Perhaps  this  does  not  interest  you  to  any  extent, 
but  if  you  intend  to  feed  cattle  and  care  to  make 
the  most  profit  out  of  them  that  is  possible,  it  is 
necessary  that  you  know  something  of  past  per- 
formances which  go  to  make  averages,  and  aver- 
ages are  what  count,  rather  than  abnormally  low 
or  high  spots. 

A  study  of  the  accompanying  chart  will  show  that 
average  top  for  the  past  ten  years  was  $8.05  in 
January,  while  in  March  a  recovery  to  $8.15  may  be 
noticed.  Then  a  reaction  to  the  low  point  the  next 
month,  followed  by  a  gradual  upturn,  which  in  the 
aggregate  amounts  to  $1.30  per  hundredweight  by 
December.  There  are  many  factors  which  influence 
the  trend  of  cattle  prices  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant ones  consist  of  the  quality  of  animals  at  the 
time  they  are  marketed,  the  supply,  the  demand 
and  the  weight  of  market  offerings. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  the  cattle  average  top  is 
that  during  many  of  the  high  months  receipts  are 
much  larger  than  during  times  when  prices  are 
striking  low  averages.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
months  quality  is  best  and  demand,  stimulated  by 
cold  weather,  is  usually  best.  In  summer  months, 
when  prices  are  generally  midway  between  high 
and  low  spots,  the  demand  for  prime  animals  is 
limited  and  for  that  reason  experienced  feeders  aim 
to  finish  their  beeves  so  they  will  be  ready  for  mar- 
ket later  in  the  year  when  the  outlet  is  broadest. 

From  October  to  December,  inclusive,  prices  are 
comparatively  high;  but  the  first  four  months  of 
the  year  find  cattle  selling  relatively  lowest,  as  by 
that  time  the  end  of  the  winter  feeding  season  is  at 
hand  and  quality  deteriorates  and  demand  slackens. 
In  the  summer  country  owners  run  their  cattle  on 
pasture  and  the  feed  is  inexpensive,  but  this  method 
of  feeding  will  not  suffice  if  prime  stock  is  required, 
as  it  takes  grain  to  put  on  a  finish. 

There  are  times  when  demand  centers  on  the 
cattle  weighing  1,500  pounds  and  heavier,  but  at 
other  periods  buyers  are  most  urgent  competitors 
for  yearlings  and  light  weight  stock.  The  man  who 
feeds  offerings  weighing  from  1,100  to  1,300  pounds 
at  the  shipping  time  will  strike  a  better  average 
market  and  at  the  same  time  get  results  at  a 
cheaper  cost  because  it  is  hard  to  get  a  gain  on  the 
heavier  animals,  and  much  more  costly. 
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One  feature  of  the  cattle  feeding  industry  which 
experienced  feeders  always  insist  on  is  to  have 
some  hogs  to  follow  the  cattle  in  the  feed  lot,  for 
they  will  increase  the  profits  or  at  least  reduce  the 
losses  which  sometimes  occur. 

It  may  seem  peculiar,  but  there  is  no  man  who 
has  been  able  to  figure  a  profit  for  the  feeder  of  an 
animal  from  the  time  it  is  a  calf  until  it  becomes 
matured  and  is  marketed,  yet  many  old  cattle  feed- 
ers have  become  rich  in  the  game.  There  are  many 
things  which  are  not  apparent  on  the  surface  in 
the  way  of  profits  in  the  feeding  game,  but  the  man 
who  continues  to  feed  livestock  along  with  his  rais- 
ing of  grain  will  at  least  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  His  profit  may  not  come  in  a  direct  way  from 
his  cattle,  but  indirectly  thru  the  land,  which  will 
produce  better  and  larger  crops. 

Almost  any  farmer  keeps  some  cattle  on  his  farm 
and  this  industry  is  larger  than  any  other  class  of 
livestock.  Cost  of  production  is  continually  rising 
and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  man  who  is 
feeding  cattle  for  market  should  study  past  per- 
formances of  the  market  and  not  take  any  individ- 
ual year  as  a  guide  because  averages  for  a  period 
of  years  are  by  far  the  more  helpful.  It  will  make 
him  more  efficient  in  his  work  and  enable  him  to 
decide  what  time  of  the  year  he  cares  to  market 
his  holdings.  The  accompanying  chart  shows  that 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
is  the  best  time  to  market  cattle,  but  there  are  no 
set  rules  which  govern  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market. 

TAKING  the  average  of  the  top  prices  of  calves 
marketed  at  Chicago  during  the  past  ten 
years,  it  will  be  found  that  prices  are  the 
highest  in  September  and  lowest  in  April.  From 
January  there  is  a  decline  in  prices  until  the  low 
spot  is  reached  in  April.  While  the  drop  from  Janu- 
ary to  February  was  55  cents  per  hundredweight, 
it  amounted  to  only  10  cents  from  February  to 
March.  From  March  to  April  the  decline  measured 
85  cents.  The  total  depreciation  from  January  to 
April  was  $1.50.  From  then  on  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous advance  until  September.  After  that  prices 
worked  downward  again  for  two  months,  with  a 
slight  recovery  in  December.  The  May  rise  over 
the  previous  month  totaled  10  cents,  followed  by  a 
25-cent  gain  in  June  and  a  35-cent  advance  in  July. 
During  August  prices  showed  70  cents  upturn  and 
in  September  the  appreciation  measured  45  cents. 
October  prices  fell  off  20  cents  from  the  previous 
month,  while  another  decline  of  50  cents  was  noted 
in  November,  but  the  final  month  witnessed  a  5-cent 
advance. 

The  ten-year  average  for  September  was  $10.40 
and  for  April  $8.55,  a  spread  of  nearly  $2  between 
the  high  and  low  spots.  September,  1914  and  1913 
best  sold  at  the  record  price  of  $12.50  and  in  the 
ten-year  ^period  there  was  no  September  top  below 
$8.25,  the  best  price  obtained  in  1907.  The  highest 
price  ever  paid  in  the  low  month  of  April  was 
$10.75  in  1914,  when  receipts  were  much  shorter 
than  usual,  and  the  low  April  top  of  $7  was  re- 
corded in  1908. 

Altho  a  calf  shipper,  you  may  never  have  studied 
the  conditions  of  the  market,  sending  your  stock 
marketward  without  any  thought  of  high  and  low 
seasons.  When  you  buy  anything  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  you  aim  to  buy  at  the  time  when  the 
demand  is  the  shortest  and  prices  are  most  rea- 
sonable. Then  you  should  market  your  stock  on  the 
same  principle,  arranging  it  so  that  you  escape  the 
low  spots  and  get  in  when  receipts  are  lightest  and 
prices  highest. 

At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  calves  marketed  at 
Chicago  and  other  markets  In  the  corn  belt  are  from 
the  dairy  sections,  where  they  raise  calves  only  as 
a  necessity  to  assure  themselves  of  a  continuous 
supply  of  milk  at  a  time  when  dairy  products  sell 
well.  Most  of  the  dairy  cows  are  bred  so  that  they 
will  drop  their  calves  in  February  and  March,  a 
short  time  before  the  new  grass  becomes  highly  nu- 
tritious. This  makes  it  possible  to  ship  the  calves 
to  market  so  that  the  mothers  will  have  access  to 
abundant  feed  at  a  cheap  cost,  causing  them  to  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  milk.  These  calves  are  usu- 
ally marketed  when  from  6  to  8  weeks  old.  This 
brings  the  receipts  in  April  to  an  enormous  size,  as 
dairymen  are  shipping  extensively  by  this  time. 
Even  well  into  May  receipts  are  liberal.  Buyers, 
assured  of  liberal  arrivals,  become  bearish,  forcing 
prices  downward  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  year. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  rush  to  market  ceases,  buy- 
ers are  compelled  to  give  more  money  for  offerings, 
and  values  work  upward  immediately.  After  that 
prices  are  satisfactory  until  veal  comes  into  com- 
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petition  with  the  poultry  season  in  the  late  fall 
and  early  winter.  Extra  choice  vealers,  however, 
are  in  good  demand  for  the  Christmas  trade,  ac- 
counting for  the  slight  rise  in  December  prices  over 
those  of  November. 

The  man  who  does  not  make  a  business  of  dairy- 
ing breeds  his  cows  more  irregularly,  altho  arrang- 
ing it  so  he  always  has  enough  milk  for  his  own  use. 
He  is  not  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  calves  regard- 
less of  market  conditions.  By  a  study  of  the  chart 
which  accompanies  this  article,  he  may  be  able  to 
glean  knowledge  from  the  fluctuations  there  shown 
which  will  enable  him  in  the  future  to  keep  clear 
of  the  low  spots,  thereby  increasing  his  profits  in 
these  days  of  ever-advancing  cost  of  production. 

THE  sheep  and  lamb  industry,  by  reason  of 
aviating  prices  for  over  a  year,  has  created 
plenty  of  excitement  in  livestock  circles  and 
many  people  who  sold  out  on  the  low  spot  are  now 
clamoring  to  get  back  before  the  chances  of  profit 
vanish. 

Some  farmers,  who  never  before  cared  anything 
about  having  sheep  on  the  farm,  are  thinking  seri- 
ously of  buying  some.  The  far-sighted  feeders  of 
long  standing  who  weathered  the  low  periods  have 
lived  to  enjoy  the  largest  profits  on  record  despite 
the  high  cost  of  feed.  They  are  getting  heretofore 
unheard-of  prices  for  their  marketings,  because  of 
their  refusal  to  abandon  the  game  when  profits  were 
slim  or  lacking  entirely. 

Those  who  are  getting  in  at  the  last  moment  may 
regret  it,  for  the  man  who  "follows  the  crowd" 
after  the  high  spots  are  reached  will  probably  show 
a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  It  is 
those  who  take  the  initiative  in  the  livestock  indus- 
try who  are  deserving  of  the  most  praise  and  who 
generally  find  that  their  nerve,  in  the  darkest  hours, 
earns  them  big  profits.  The  "in-and-outer,"  with 
rare  exceptions,  is  a  failure. 

Sheep  and  lambs  probably  need  more  attention 
than  other  classes  of  livestock,  and  the  expense  of 
handling  them  is  a  big  item,  taking  into  considera- 
tion their  value.  These  factors  have  kept  many 
farmers  away  from  raising  this  class  of  stock.  How- 
ever, they  return  to  the  land  a  larger  percentage 
of  what  they  get  out  of  it  than  any  other  meat  ani- 
mal. The  sheep  is  more  a  two-fold  animal  than  any 
other.  Years  ago  the  sheep  was  grown  largely  for 
the  wool.  Today  it  is  reused  chiefly  because  of  its 
meat  value. 

The  American  public  has  cultivated  a  surprisingly 
Continued  on  Page  23 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


When  the  Feeding  la  Done  In  the  Hani,  the  silo  should  He  Placed  at  One  End  of  the  Feeding  Alley 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  IT? 

Where  to  Locate  a  Silo  When  You  Get  It  Is  an  Important  Problem 


THE  question  of  the  location  of  a  silo  is  not  an 
unimportant  question;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  very  important  one.  The  particular  spot 
where  it  is  located  and  the  facilities  which  its  lo- 
cation give  for  filling  and  for  feeding  from  it,  will 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  amount  of  income 
which  one  gets  from  its  use  and  with  the  economy 
of  its  use. 

Remember  that  there  are  two  main  factors  in  any 
problem  of  production.  These  are,  how  to  produce 
the  most  of  the  thing  which  we  are  producing  and 
how  to  keep  the  money  and  labor  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction as  low  as  possible.  Cutting  down  the  cost 
is  an  important  phase  of  the  problem  which  we  too 
often  overlook.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  a  big  pro- 
duction of  any  crop  or  any  meat  product  and  still 
lose  money  on  it.  Remember  that  the  net  income 
which  we  get  from  any  of  our  undertakings  is  the 
final  test  in  regard  to  its  advisability;  therefore,  it 
is  very  important  to  give  due  consideration  to  this 
question  of  keeping  down  the  cost — not  only  the 
money  cost,  but  the  labor  cost,  also. 

Therefore,  the  first  consideration  in  answering 
the  question,  where  we  shall  put  the  silo,  is  the 
consideration  of  which  location  will  enable  us  to 
fill  it  with  the  least  labor  and  in  the  quickest  time, 
and  which  will  make  it  the  easiest  to  feed  from  the 
silo.  Of  these -two  problems  of  location,  the  most 
important  is  the  one  involved  in  the  ease  of  feeding 
from  the  silo.  There  is  more  labor  involved  in 
emptying  a  silo  than  there  is  in  filling  it.  Also,  the 
labor  of  emptying  is  spread  over  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  than  is  the  one  of  filling.  It  also  in- 
volves labor  in  winter  time.  These  things  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  very  seriously  in  order 
to  get  the  best  possible  location  for  the  silo.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  silos  which  are  bought  or  erected 
are  put  up  after  the  barn  has  been  built;  therefore, 
there  is  little  importance  attached  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  placed  inside  the 
barn.  The  question  thus  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
where  to  place  it  with  reference  to  existing  barn. 

When  the  contents  of  a  silo  are  to 
be  fed  inside  a  barn,  it  should  be 
located  as  near  as  possible  to  one 
end  of  the  feeding  alley.  The  ideal 
location  is  so  that  the  chute  cover- 
ing the  continuous  door  will  connect 
directly  to  the  end  of  the  feeding 
alley;  then  either  by  means  of  a 
carrier  or  a  cart  the  silage  may  be 
hauled  directly  from  the  foot  of  the 
feed  chute  to  the  feed  boxes  along 
the  feeding  alley.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice  to  locate  the  silo  so 
close  to  the  barn  that  the  side  wall 
of  the  barn  itself  will  act  as  one 
side  wall  of  the  chute. 

If  two  silos  are  to  be  placed  at  the 
side  or  end  of  the  barn  so  that  the 
silage  may  be  taken  from  both  of 
them  into  the  same  feed  alley,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  build  them  close 
enough  together  so  that  one  chute 
will  answer  the  purpose  for  both.  In 
this  case  the  open  space  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  barn  and  on  the 
other  three  sides  by  the  curved  walls 
of  the  silo  and  feeding  chute  con- 
necting them  should  be  roofed  over 


at  the  top  so  as  to  keep  out  snow  during  the  winter 
months.  Many  people  are  coming  to  use  silage  as  a 
feed  for  fattening  stock.  In  this  case  many  times 
the  silage  is  fed  in  bunks  in  an  open  feed  yard.  In 
such  cases  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  silo  located  as 
close  to  feed  bunks  as  possible.  Here  the  silage 
may  be  taken  to  the  bunks  either  by  means  of  a 
carrier  or  a  wagon.  In  case  a  wagon  is  used,  the 
feed  chute  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  wagon 
may  be  driven  under  the  chute  and  the  silage 
dropped  directly  into  the  wagon.  If  two  silos  are 
to  be  used  in  furnishing  feed  for  the  same  lot  of 
cattle,  here  again  it  would  be  well  to  have  them  set 
so  close  together  that  the  one  chute  will  serve  for 
both;  but  in  this  case  if  a  wagon  is  used  for  hauling 
the  silage  to  the  bunks,  also  have  the  chute  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  wagon  may  be  driven  under 
the  chute  and  the  silage  from  either  side  dropped 
directly  down  the  chute  into  the  wagon. 

Again  there  are  instances  where  one  silo  is  used 
to  furnish  feed  for  dairy  cattle  fed  inside  the  barn, 
and  for  fattening  stock  fed  in  an  open  yard  or  in  a 
shed.  In  such  cases  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  silo 
located  so  that  a  permanent  carrier  can  carry  the 
silage  to  either  of  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  fed. 
In  case  this  is  not  possible,  it  will  probably  be  found 
best  to  locate  it  up  close  to  the  barn  so  as  to  take 
the  silage  direct  from  the  chute  into  the  feeding 
alley,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  to  drive 
under  the  chute  with  the  wagon  in  which  the  silage 
is  to  be  loaded  for  putting  in  the  bunks  for  the  fat- 
tening stock. 

The  problems  involved  in  deciding  a  location  in 
reference  to  the  problem  of  filling  are  not  so  many 
and  varied  as  those  in  determining  the  location  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  feeding,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  anything  but  unimportant.  In  the 
first  place  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  setting  the  cutter  and  the  engine  which  op- 
erates it.  In  the  second  place  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  problem  of  getting  to  the  cutter 
with  the  wagons  loaded  with  the  silage  corn,  or 
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other  crops  which  you  may  be  putting  in  the  silo. 

If  possible,  plan  it  so  that  the  loaded  wagons  can 
get  to  the  cutter  without  it  being  necessary  to  back 
the  wagon,  either  when  loaded  or  empty.  If  back- 
ing is  necessary  it  is  easier  to  back  out  an  empty 
wagon  than  it  is  to  back  in  a  loaded  wagon.  Some- 
times, however,  in  rolling  country  the  silo  can  be 
located  so  that  the  wagons  can  be  backed  down  hill 
in  reaching  the  cutter.  In  this  case  it  probably 
would  be  as  easy  to  back  the  loaded  wagons  as  it 
would  be  to  back  the  empty  ones;  but  wherever  pos- 
sible it  is  best  to  set  so  that  the  loaded  wagons 
may  be  driven  up  alongside  the  cutter,  then,  when 
empty,  driven  right  ahead  away  from  the  cutter. 
This  will  reduce  the  labor  involved  and  also  the 
time. 

But  the  labor  problems  are  not  the  only  ones  in- 
volved in  deciding  where  to  place  a  silo.  In  the 
more  northern  sections  of  the  country  you  can 
always  count  on  a  certain  amount  of  freezing  taking 
place  next  to  the  walls.  But  wherever  possible  it  is 
advisable  to  locate  the  silo  so  that  it  will  be  pror 
tected  by  buildings  or  groves  of  trees  from  the  most 
severe  winter  winds;  this  will  help  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  freezing  of  the  silage  around  the  walls. 

Stave  and  other  wood  silos  should  be  located, 
whenever  possible,  so  that  they  will  be  protected 
from  the  strong  summer  winds  when  they  are 
empty,  as  they  are  more  easily  blown  down  than 
when  full.  It  requires  a  hurricane  or  tornado  to 
blow  down  a  masonry  silo,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
consideration  given  to  the  summer  winds  when  the 
silo  is  empty,  in  determining  the  location  of  one  of 
these  made  of  any  type  of  masonry.  Wood  silos  of 
any  kind  should  be  anchored  to  their  foundation 
and  also  anchored  by  means  of  brace  wires  or  rods, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  blowing  down  when  empty. 
Also  after  they  are  emptied  and  become  dried  out 
the  wood  part  shrinks  in  the  stave  silo.  The  steel 
hoops  which  surround  them  are  so  constructed  as 
to  make  provision  for  tightening  them  as  the  staves 
dry.  This  will  make  the  silo  much  stronger  and 
much  more  resistant  to  damage  from 
winds.  Then  when  the  silo  is  filled 
again  the  wood  will  quickly  abr.orb 
the  moisture  from  the  silage  and  will 
swell;  in  which  case  the  hoops 
should  again  be  loosened  so  as  to 
take  care  of  this  swelling,  otherwise 
there  is  very  serious  danger  of  the 
pressure  inside  the  silo  bursting  the 
hoops,  this  pressure  being  a  com- 
bination of  the  pressure  resulting 
from  the  weight  of  the  silage  and 
also  the  swelling  of  the  staves,  due  to 
their  absorption  of  the  moisture. 

It  is  good  economy  to  paint  the 
outside  of  any  wood  silo;  this  will 
prevent  the  wood  from  decaying,  due 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moisture. 
It  is  just  as  good  economy  to  paint 
the  outside  of  a  silo  as  it  is  to  paint 
the  outside  of  any  other  wood  build- 
ing. 

If  at  all  possible  or  convenient, 
any  silo  should  be  placed  where  the 
livestock  will  not  be  running  around 
it.  To  say  the  least,  they  will  not  do 
it  any  good,  and  there  is  always  dan- 
ger of  their  doing  damage. 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


WAR  with  Mexico  appears  to  at  last  be  the 
fate  of  the  United  States  in  spite  of  several 
years'  effort  to  keep  out  of  such  an  encoun- 
ter by  two  administrations.  That  the  United  States 
will  have  a  southern  boundary  at  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal when  the  Mexican  situation  is  finally  settled  is 
the  contention  of  many  students  of  world  politics 
and  history.  The  Xicaraguan  treaty,  the  Haitian 
protectorate,  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  zone,  and 
now  the  chase  for  Villa  all  point  to  a  trend  of 
events  that  has  only  been  postponed.  Where  Villa's 
money  came  from  for  his  expedition  is  a  question, 
but  that  the  United  States  is  doing  exactly  what 
he  wants  it  to  do  is  certain,  and  every  day  makes 
assurances  that  not  only  will  Villa  have  to  be  ex- 
terminated but  Mexico  will  have  to  be  pacified  and 
policed  by  United  States  troops  for  years.  The 
killing  of  the  sixteen  Americans  at  Columbus,  N.  M., 
by  Villa's  band  of  outlaws  was  the  last  straw,  one 
that  even  the  patient  Wilson  administration  could 
not  stand  any  longer  with  a  solid  sentiment  of 
country  and  Congress  behind  him.  The  United 
States  Army  is  going  into  Mexico  to  get  Villa,  and 
before  it  gets  Villa  there  will  probably  be  a  police 
force  of  soldiers  or  marines  at  every  port  and  city 
or  town  of  importance  and  Carransa's  rule  will  be 
ended.  Carranza  insists  on  a  reciprocal  invasion  by 
Mexican  and  United  States  soldiers,  and  the  United 
States  has  given  him  such  assurances.  Carranza's 
rule  is  tottering,  and  this  invasion  will  give  him 
an  excuse  to  oppose  an  outside  and  common  enemy 
so  that  he  can  at  least  go  out  with  a  united  country 
behind  him  in  case  he  can  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
United  States.  Villa  at  once  becomes  a  national 
hero  instead  of  a  bandit,  and  as  long  as  he  has  a 
horse  under  him  and  ammunition  to  shoot  he  is 
happy.  His  following  of  a  thousand  or  two  bandits 
at  once  will  become  enlarged  by  several  thousand 
ex-soldiers  and  bandits  who  may  at  least  have  ex- 
citement and  a  living  while  following  Villa.  Villa 
also  expects  help  from  Japan  and  Germany,  accord- 
ing to  a  wounded  bandit  picked  up  at  Columbus 
after  Villa's  raid. 

THREE  columns  of  United  States  troops  will 
be  sent  into  Mexico  from  El  Paso,  Columbus 
and  Douglas,  it  is  intimated,  tho  a  strict  cen- 
sorship is  being  clamped  on  every  war  move  to  keep 
Villa  from  learning  of  the  plans  for  his  capture. 
At  least  5,000  soldiers,  mostly  cavalry  and  mountain 
batteries,  will  be  sent  to  round  up  the  Villa  band. 
Haste  is  needed  to  save  the  Mormon  colony  in 
northern  Chihuahua,  as  about  one  hundred  families 
have  stayed  on  there  until  warned  by  their  lead- 
ers from  Salt  Lake  City,  following  the  Villa  raid  at 
Columbus.  Talk  of  buying  a  slice  of  northern  Mex- 
ico, including  Lower  California,  is  persistent,  a 
bill  being  framed  for  congressional  action  to  get  a 
strip  across  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  to  and  in- 
cluding Lower  California.  Lower  California  is 
needed  for  a  naval  base  on  the  Pacific  and  also  to 
keep  the  Japanese  out  of  Mexico,  it  is  said.  Many 
Congressmen  openly  declare  that  the  Mexican  sit- 
uation and  crisis  is  a  Heaven-sent  help,  as  by  the 
time  Mexico  is  subdued  we  will  have  an  Army  and 
a  Navy  of  sufficient  size  and  quality  to  cope  with 
any  situation  that  may  come  up  following  the  Eu- 
ropean war.  More  troops  are  needed  to  patrol  the 
border  immediately  while  those  on  the  border  in- 
vade Mexico  to  capture  Villa  and  restore  order. 

The  point  chosen  for  the  entrance  for  the  puni- 
tive expedition  into  Mexico  is  at  the  verge  of  a 
dreary,  desolate  plain,  inhabited  principally  by 
coyotes  and  prairie  dogs,  swept  by  sandstorms  and 
denuded  of  vegetation  except  the  cactus  and  a  few- 
other  spiky  and  objectionable  growths.  For  at 
least  thirty  miles  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
must  make  their  way  across  this  desert.  They  then 
reach  the  lowest  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 
tains, rising  to  a  height  of  3,000  to  3,500  feet,  broken 
and  twisted  info  all  manner  of  fantastic  shapes  by 
volcanic  action  and  as  barren  of  any  verdure  worthy 
of  the  name  as  the  desert  over  which  they  frown. 
There  are  no  roads  of  any  kind  in  all  this  region. 
An  ancient  track,  known  as  the  "smugglers"  trail, 
is  used  by  such  traffic  as  passes  thru.  The  expedi- 
tionary force  must  carry  all  its  own  provisions  and 
must  in  a  large  measure  rely  on  its  base  for  water. 
After  fighting  its  way  against  nature,  assisted  by 
whatever  guerrilla  troops  Villa  may  be  able  or  care 
to  muster,  for  about  125  miles  thru  this  country 
the  punitive  expedition  will  reach  the  Sierra  Madre 
proper,  a  range  of  mountains  rising  from  8,000  to 
10,000  feet.  Americans  who  have  penetrated  these 
fastnesses  claim  that  the  region  is  the  wildest, 
most  barren  and  desolate  that  it  is  possible  to 
find  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  mountains  are 
split  by  mighty  canyons,  some  of  which  have  a 
sheer  depth  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet,  and 
there  is  not  even  a  recognized  trail  thru  their 
solitudes.  From  Casas  Grandes  south,  however,  the 
country  is  thickly  wooded,  altho  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion which  could  provide  forage  for  horses  or  food 
of  any  kind  for  men.  In  the  Casas  Grandes  sec- 
tion the  expedition  would  strike  the  Casas  Grandes 


River,  which  sweeps  westward  and  splits  into  three 
considerable  branches.  It  is  in  these  wilds  that 
"Pancho"  Villa  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  and 
there  to  be  prepared  to  wage  a  guerrilla  warfare  on 
the  troops  who  have  been  ordered  to  pursue  him 
to  death  or  capture. 

BOTH  the  division  of  militia  affairs  and  the 
adjutant  general's  office  are  engaged  in  plans 
looking  toward  the  utilization  of  forces  sup- 
plementing the  regulars.  When  volunteers  are 
called  for  it  is  hoped  that  all  existing  National 
Guard  organizations  which  volunteer,  and  un- 
doubtedly all  of  them  will,  will  be  filled  to  war 
strength  before  any  new  organizations  are  accepted. 
The  National  Guard  cannot  be  ordered  out  of  the 
United  States.  However,  President  Wilson  has  au- 
thority now  under  the  militia  law  of  1908  to  call 
at  once  into  active  service  all  or  any  part  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  respeclive  States  for  duty  on 
the  border  or  in  Mexico,  irrespective  of  additional 
legislation,  provided  actual  war  is  not  declared 
against  Mexico. 

As  showing  the  purpose  of  the  President  to  pro- 
vide a  large  enough  force  to  cope  with  whatever 
opposition  may  be  offered  in  Mexico,  the  War  De- 
partment, by  direction  of  Mr.  Wilson,  has  given 
instructions  to  recruit  the  Army  to  war  strength. 
Authority  to  take  this  action  was  granted  by  the 
House  by  a  vote  o'f  236  to  1,  and  like  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  Senate.  Meyer  London,  Socialist,  was 
the  only  member  to  vote  against  the  resolution. 
The  peace  strength  of  the  Army  roughly  is  85,000 
men.  The  war  strength,  under  existing  law,  is  105,- 
000  men.  Thus  an  additional  force  of  20,000  men 
will  be  obtained  at  once.  The  men  will  be  assigned 
to  existing  organizations  so  that  their  training  can 
be  expedited. 

THE  Verdun  struggle  has  developed  into  a 
struggle  on  a  200-mile  front.  The  battle  is 
now  in  its  last  phase,  critics  agree,  and  ap- 
parently there  is  no  lessening  of  confidence  in  Paris 
or  Berlin.  From  the  sea  to  Lorraine  the  attacks 
have  developed  into  a  general  duel  between  the  en- 
trenched lines.  Fresh  troops  are  continually 
brought  up  by  the  Kaiser's  army  to  take  the  place 
of  the  battered  hordes  that  are  sent  back  broken 
and  scattered,  with  the  flower  crushed  out  of  them 
after  going  up  against  the  slow  yielding  French  de- 
fenders. 

Germany  has  declared  war  on  Portugal,  making 
fourteen  nations  now  arrayed  against  each  other. 
Portugal  is  merely  living  up  to  her  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  the  government  explains,  and  was  not 
called  upon  earlier  by  its  bigger  ally  to  join  the 
war. 

Italy  wants  a  larger  hand  in  the  war,  and  is  clam- 
oring to  have  troops  sent  to  the  west  front,  it  is 
said.  The  world  does  not  appreciate  what  Italian 
troops  have  accomplished  in  their  terrific  fight 
against  Austria  with  mountain  ranges  as  natural 
barriers.  Late  dispatches  claim  a  great  battle  is 
developing  on  the  Isonzo  front,  Vienna  stating  the 
Italians  have  attacked  with  strong  forces,  but  were 
repulsed  all  along  the  front.  Near  San  Martino, 
Italian  troops  stormed  Austrian  positions  seven 
times,  being  repulsed  every  time,  this  dispatch  says. 

German  cruiser  Goeben  has  broken  thru  the  Rus- 
sian blockade  of  the  Turkish  Black  Sea  'coast  and 
has  landed  men  and  guns  at  Trebizond,  a  London 
dispatch  says. 

Five  Russian  armies  are  sweeping  the  Turks  out 
of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  according  to  late  dis- 
patches from  Rome.  These  armies  have  an  abun- 
dance of  guns,  many  aeroplanes  and  hordes  of  men, 
most  of  these  being  Siberians.  Two  of  these  armies 
are  sweeping  thru  Persia,  and  three  are  moving 
thru  Armenia.   Atrocity  tales  of  what  the  Turks  are 


doing  to  Armenians  continue  to  pour  thru  the  news 
channels.  With  an  army  landed  on  the  Black  Sea 
coast,  Russian  columns  are  now  enveloping  Erze- 
rum,  and  should  soon  sweep  the  Turks  out  of  the 
Far  East  and  cut  off  any  chance  at  campaigns  in 
zones  dangerous  to  Allied  hopes. 

VERDUN  has  already  cost  Germany  200,000  men, 
according  to  a  French  report  on  the  cas- 
ualties of  the  first  three  weeks.  French  troops 
are  still  giving  ground  at  a  heavy  price,  tho  the 
French  war  office  declares  that  the  situation  is  well 
in  hand,  and  the  German  army  is  merely  being  al- 
lowed to  beat  itself  to,  death  in  its  final  desperate 
plunge  for  a  decision.  The  losses  around  Fort  Vaux 
at  the  end  of  the  week  were  the  heaviest  of  the 
war,  Paris  reports,  the  75,  150  and  210  millimeter 
guns  of  the  French  time  and  again  melting  away 
the  German  columns  as  they  charged  four  deep 
again  and  again  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  take 
the  fort  and  hold  it.  The  spur  on  which  the  fort  is 
located  is  almost  perpendicular  in  places,  so  that 
the  Germans  had  to  climb  onto  each  other's  shoul- 
ders in  order  to  get  up  to  the  crest.  That  the  pres- 
ent German  drive  at  Verdun  was  made  for  political 
effect  is  one  theory,  as  a  new  German  loan  will  soon 
be  announced,  the  last  one  now  being  exhausted. 
Another  theory  already  outlined  on  this  page  is  that 
the  German  drive  anticipates  the  Allied  spring  drive, 
giving  the  Germans  the  "jump"  in  getting  started 
this  spring  on  the  west  front. 

AVIATORS  are  daily  battling  for  supremacy  of 
the  air.  France  has  this  supremacy  before 
Verdun,  it  is  claimed  from  Paris,  tho  German 
airmen  are  shooting  down  many  Allied  airmen.  One 
German  airman  is  credited  with  eleven  enemy  ma- 
chines, another  with  ten  and  a  20-year-old  French 
flier  is  said  to  have  ten  German  fliers  to  his  credit. 
Here  is  the  latest  French  report  of  air  activity: 
"Six  aeroplanes  of  the  first  bombarding  group  and 
five  machines  with  double  motors  dropped  forty- 
two  heavy  shells  on  the  Brieules  Railway  station. 
An  exceedingly  large  number  of  the  aerial  combats 
were  fought  in  the  region  of  Verdun.  Three  German 
aeroplanes  were  seen  to  fall  abruptly  within  the 
German  lines.  One  of  our  aeroplanes,  attacked  by 
four  German  machines  east  of  Lice,  engaged  in 
combat  and  succeeded  in  bringing  down  one  of  its 
adversaries,  which  fell  in  the  region  of  Cernay.  The 
French  machines  returned  uninjured  to  our  lines." 

RUSSIAN  victories  continue  to  sweep  the  Turks 
back  in  that  part  of  Turkey  adjacent  to  Per- 
sia. A  junction  with  the  British  forces,  which 
have  been  recently  defeated  with  a  loss  of  5,000,  is 
expected  within  a  few  days.  Kirind,  Persia,  has  been 
occupied,  according  to  latest  dispatches,  by  the  Rus- 
sians. Bagdad  is  but  a  hundred  miles  farther  in 
this  direction,  and  even  now  any  Turkish  expedi- 
tions against  Egypt  are  seriously  threatened,  if  not 
entirely  cut  off. 

BULGARIA  now  rules  Serbia,  a  dispatch  from 
Sofia  claims.    All  Serbia  except  Belgrade  has 
been  divided  into  seventeen  departments  and 
seventy-six  districts. 

RHODES  scholars  from  the  United  States  have 
gone  to  war  for  England  in  large  numbers, 
Dr.  T.  H.  McBride  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
says,  six  already  having  given  their  lives  for  the 
Allied  cause.    One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  went  to 
war,  only  eighteen  remaining  in  college. 

ON  THE  Armenian  front  the  Russian  control 
of  the  Black  Sea  has  resulted  in  the  landing 
of  Russian  troops  at  Atina,  sixty  miles  away 
from  Trebizond.     They  have  advanced  to  within 
thirty-five  miles  of  Trebizond. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Wisconsin  Rural  School  Has  Farm 


Car  Shortage  Relief 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
probably  make  a  report  within  a  few  days 
containing  recommendations  to  relieve  the 
shortage  in  the  West  and  the  freight  congestion  in 
eastern  points.  The  recommendations  will  be  based 
on  the  hearings  at  which  representatives  of  the 
shippers  and  carriers  testified.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  cannot  issue  any  orders  to  re- 
lieve the  situation,  but  can  make  recommendations 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Swine  Week  for  Wisconsin 

IT  WAS  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  nearly  all  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  breed  associations  to  hold  a  swine  week 
some  time  in  February  next  year.  It  is  also  likely 
that  further  development  may  result  in  a  cattle  and 
sheep  week.  The  committee  appointed  to  look  into 
the  matter  decided  that  the  conference  in  1917 
should  consist  of  a  demonstration  sale  of  high  class 
breeding  animals  and  also  an  experimental  demon- 
stration which  would  be  of  value  to  every  farmer  in 
the  State. 

Alfalfa  Acreage  Smaller 

CORN  pests  have  caused  many  farmers  in  west- 
tern  Kansas  to  plow  up  their  alfalfa  fields.  It 
is  said  that  many  of  the  pests  which  ruin  the 
wheat  and  corn  remain  all  winter  in  the  alfalfa  and 
after  the  first  cutting  go  to  the  other  crops.  In- 
ferior seed  has  been  another  cause  of  this  plant  not 
coming  up  to  expectations  in  that  part  of  the 
State. 

Canada  Needs  Farmers 

IMMIGRATION  agents  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment have  invaded  the  Michigan  woods  in  search 
of  men  to  work  on  Canadian  farms  during  the 
spring.  It  is  expected  that  10,000  men  will  be  need- 
ed to  put  the  ground  in  shape  and  sow  seed.  School 
and  college  terms  in  the  dominion  will  be  shortened 
to  permit  the  boys  and  young  men  to  help  on  the 
farms. 

Farm  Credits  Laws 

THOUSANDS  of  letters  are  being  received  from 
farmers  all  over  the  country  relative  to  the 
rural  credit  laws  that  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Legislature.  Several  such  bills  have  been  of- 
fered as  laws,  and  the  farmers  are  picking  their 
choice,  and  criticising  others.  The  farm  loan  men, 
and  others  interested  in  financing  the  farmer,  have 
offered  laws  which  will  best  suit  their  interests. 

Lands  Thrown  Open 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  approved  of  orders  re- 
storing to  entry  113,348  acres  of  public  lands 
in  western  Wyoming;  188,358  acres  in  eastern 
Utah,  and  10,988  acres  in  west  central  Montana. 
The  Wyoming  and  Montana  lands  had  been  reserved 
for  phosphate  deposits,  which  they  later  were  found 
not  to  contain,  and  those  in  Utah  had  been  included 
in  a  coal  land  withdrawal. 


T 


Grain  Rate  Hearing 

T"*  HE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
granted  the  application  for  a  rehearing  of 
the  proposal  of  eastern  railroads  to  establish 
slightly  increased  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products 
from  points  in  the  middle  West  and  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kentucky  to  Atlantic  coast  points 
for  export.  The  proposed  increases  were  disap- 
proved last  December. 

10  Cents  for  Binder  Twine! 

EC.  HE1DRICH,  an  officer  in  a  Peoria  (111.) 
cordage  company,  says  binder  twine  will 
cost  the  retail  dealer  10  cents  a  pound  this 
Bummer,  and  that  the  farmer  will  have  to  pay  more 
tnan  he  did  last  year.  Damage  to  the  Manila  hemp 
crop  by  typhoons  is  partly  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease. 

F'arm  Management  Contest 

FARMERS  in  twenty  counties  in  Wisconsin  have 
entered  the  state-wide  farm  manaKement  con- 
test.   Records  of  their  operations  for  the  past 
year  have  been  made  by  representatives  of  the  Col- 
lege oi  Agriculture.    The  contest  will  be  decided 
these  records. 


MANY  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  are  planning  to  make 
their  courses  of  study  lead  toward  the 
farm  and  the  small  town,  instead  of  cityward. 
One  of  these,  the  Milltown  Consolidated 
School,  Milltown,  Polk  County,  has  just  dedi- 
cated its  new  building. 

There  are  other  schools  in  rural  communi- 
ties of  Wisconsin  having  a  larger  attendance, 
but  the  Milltown  school,  which  consists  of  a 
union  free  high  school  and  two  districts  con- 
solidated in  maintaining  the  preparatory 
grades,  has  the  distinction  of  possessing  a  real 
"farm."  It  has  thirteen  acres  of  tillable  land, 
which  is  intended  to  be  used  for  agricultural 
experiments  of  various  kinds.  A  home  for 
the  teacher  and  buildings  for  livestock  are 
also  provided.  George  DeGuire,  a  graduate 
of  the  long  course  in  agriculture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  is  the  teacher  of  agricul- 
ture. 


Stock  Judging  Awards 

WINNERS  of  the  livestock  judging  contest  re- 
cently held  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
have  been  made  public  by  the  college.  A 
short  course  was  awarded  the  winners.  W.  B. 
Harrison  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  won  first  place,  making 
664  points  out  of  a  possible  800;  Kale  Monsees, 
Smithson,  Mo.,  and  Harold  Whitaker,  Cameron,  Mo., 
tied  for  second  place  with  663  points  each.  Fred- 
erick Brown  of  St.  Joseph  scored  661  points;  E.  J. 
Hubble,  Maysville,  647,  and  W.  A.  Wood,  Linneus, 
641.  Brown  won  first  place  in  the  cattle  judging 
contest,  Wood  fourth  place  in  horse  judging  and 
Hubble  third  place  in  sheep  judging.  Wood  took 
second  place  in  hog  judging  and  Harold  Whitaker 
first  in  the  same  contest. 

Aggie  Bureau  Funds 

THE  annual  agricultural  appropriation,  carry- 
ing $24,501,093,  an  increase  of  $1,529,311  over 
the  current  appropriation,  was  reported  to 
the  House.  Among  the  largest  items  are  $2,500,000 
for  use  in  event  of  another  outbreak  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  or  similar  plague;  $250,000  to  com- 
bat the  citrus  canker  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  $360,- 
000  for  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  virus  serum  toxin  act. 

Canada  Buying  Cattle 

THE  Canadian  government  has  started  a  coop- 
erative movement  to  purchase  cattle  for  its 
farmers.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
worried  over  the  effects  of  the  close  of  the  war  on 
the  cattle  industry  and  intends  .to  bring  about  as 
soon  as  possible  the  breeding  of  more  and  better 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  before  the  cannon 
cease  booming. 

Prairie  Sells  High 

SEVENTY-FIVE  acres  of  virgin  prairie  land, 
never  torn  by  a  plow  until  last  spring,  sold  for 
$200  an  acre  recently  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  outside 
of  which  city  the  tract  lies.  F.  H.  Wilcox  was  the 
seller.  Other  record  land  sales  in  that  section  of 
the  State  have  been  shown  by  deeds  filed  in  the 
county  offices. 

"Co-Op"  Pays  180% 

THE  members  of  the  farmers'  union  at  Baldwin, 
Kan.,  made  a  profit  of  180  per  cent  on  their 
cooperative  business  in  1915.  The  total  busi- 
ness amounted  to  $28,994.45.  A  saving  of  $2,650 
was  effected  by  the  association  buying  supplies  in 
bulk  for  its  members.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
profits  of  the  association  for  the  year  total  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5,600. 

U.  S.  After  Packer 

THE  March  Federal  grand  jury  will  investi- 
gate the  alleged  rebating  by  the  Cudaliy 
Packing  Company  and  several  railroads.  It 
is  understood  that  rebating  cases  constitute  the 
most  important  work  to  come  before  this  jury, 
which  has  just  been  sworn  in  by  Judge  Anderson. 

Wheat  Makes  'Dough'  for  Kansas 

INCOME  tax  collectors  in  eaBtern  Kansas  say 
that  this  section  has  set  a  new  high  record  for 
wealth.    The  results  of  the  collections  for  1914 
are  nearly  forty  per  cent  higher  than  the  collections 
in  1913  in  twenty-nine  counties. 


Farming  Business  News 

The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Albert,  Kan.,  have 
organized  a  cooperative  association  to  take  over  a 

mill  and  an  elevator. 

*  *  * 

British  financial  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Lon- 
don, announced  that  the  British  government  has 
purchased  many  racing  horses  to  be  used  for  breed- 
ing purposes  to  produce  cavalry  mounts. 

*  *  * 

The  State  dairy  and  food  department  of  Iowa  is 
sending  a  special  train  over  the  State  to  demon- 
strate to  the  farmers  and  dairymen  the  latest 
approved  methods  of  handling  milk  and  butter. 

*  »  * 

The  proposal  of  a  farm  bureau  in  Johnson  County, 
Kansas,  has  been  revised  and  a  canvass  of  the  coun- 
ty will  be  made  for  membership  to  the  bureau.  This 
was  decided  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  leaders  in 

this  work. 

*  *  • 

Uncle  Sam  is  seeking  sugar-beet  farmers.  In  ad- 
dition to  offering  $20  an  acre  for  every  acre  tended 
by  a  farmer,  he  will  provide  a  garden  on  which  the 
farmer  may  grow  all  kinds  of  truck  for  himself. 
The  farms  are  in  Michigan. 

*  *  * 

L.  S.  Griffith  was  made  county  adviser  of  Lee 
County,  Hlinois.  Before  being  given  this  position 
he  farmed  in  Putnam  County.  He  is  a  member  of 
several  Illinois  agricultural  associations,  and  has 
done  extensive  work  along  corn-breeding  lines. 

*  *  * 

More  than  40,000  farmers  from  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Kentucky  gathered  at  the  Tristate  Farmers'  In- 
stitute at  Evansville,  Ind.  The  program,  which 
lasted  four  days,  consisted  of  lectures  on  every 
phase  of  agriculture. 

*  *  * 

The  seed  corn  campaign  in  Allamakee  County, 
Iowa,  has  gained  impetus  since  the  commercial 
club  and  the  merchants  of  Waukon  have  taken  in- 
terest in  the  work.  These  merchants  are  helping 
the  farmers  to  obtain  seed  in  time  for  their  spring 
work. 

*  *  * 

To  assist  Nemaha  County  (Kan.)  farmers  in  their 
task  of  eradicating  hog  cholera,  educational  meet- 
ings will  be  held  in  every  schoolhouse  in  the  county 
by  representatives  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  lectures  will  be  given  that  will  help  the  farm- 
ers in  this  work. 

-    *  -  *  * 

With  thirty-two  counties  already  enlisted,  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  is  planning  a  State-wide 
campaign  for  locating,  testing  and  distributing  seed 
corn  in  every  county  in  the  State.  Extension  crews 
of  the  college  have  been  commandeered  for  this 
work,  which  has  been  held  up  because  of  the  lack 
of  competent  men. 

Officials  of  Lincoln  Highway  at  Detroit  have  an- 
nounced that  they  intend  to  re-mark  the  guide  posts 
along  the  Lincoln  Highway  from  coast  to  coast. 
Another  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  have  a  uniform 
sign  all  along  the  road.  The  work  will  take  ninety 
days  and  hundreds  of  gallons  of  paint.  There  will 
be  six  markers  to  the  mile,  two  at  every  intersec- 
tion and  two  at  each  turn  in  cities. 

*  *  * 

As  subsidiary  organizations  to  the  Sangamon 
County  (111.)  Farmers'  Association,  the  Sangamon 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  and  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tions were  launched  at  a  meeting  held  recently. 
Both  organizations  show  promise  of  becoming  large. 
The  Sangamon  County  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion has  named  a  committee  to  confer  with  Dr. 
O.  E.  Dyson,  State  veterinarian,  as  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  eradicating  hog  cholera. 

*  *  * 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Livestock  Commission- 
ers has  rescinded  its  order  which  requires  that  all 
cars  for  transporting  livestock  be  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected at  the  expense  of  the  shipper.  The  order, 
amended  recently,  requires  the  railroads  to  furnish 
clean  cars  free  of  charge.  This  order  covers  only 
livestock  for  breeding  or  feeding  purposes  coming 
from  public  stockyards,  and  in  no  way  affects  ship- 
ments of  livestock  to  market  for  slaughter. 

*  *    *  * 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Ida 
Grove,  Iowa,  was  held  to  discuss  the  matter  of  or- 
ganizing a  stock  company  capitalized  at  $40,000  to 
take  over  the  ice  and  storage  plant  and  add  a  cream- 
ery and  ice  cream  plant.  Representatives  of  the 
State  dairy  commission  told  the  promoters  it  would 
be  useless  to  go  into  the  enterprise  unless  they  were 
assured  of  the  milkings  of  at  least  800  cows.  To  pay 
a  creamery  must  receive  from  90,000  to  100,000 
pounds  of  butter  fat  annually,  they  said. 
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Swap  Ideas  and  Be  Progressive 

This  Is  the  Secret  of  the  Success  in  Otero  County,  Colorado 


o 


UT  in  Colorado 
farmers  may  be 
seen  raising  all 
kinds  of  crops  and  live- 
stock, but  down  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley  can  be 
seen  several  hundred 
live  farmers  who  have 
learned  to  swap  ideas, 
with  the  result  that 
they  have  brought  their 
county  to  the  front  on 
the  agricultural  line. 

This  is  Otero  County. 
Farmers  of  that  coun- 
ty have  been  taught  to 
^exchange  ideas  and  co- 
operate, and  the  inter- 
U'-ysj^^y  changing  of  ideas  has 

H  produced  such  results 
that  the  entire  western 
country  looks  upon 
them  as  an  ideal  com- 
munity in  which  farm- 
ers have  become  pro- 
gressive via  the  "swap 
ideas  and  be  progres- 
sive" route.  The  busi- 
ness of  farming  in  that  section  has  been  so  im- 
proved that  farmers  there  now  realize  two  or  three 
times  as  much  from  one  acre  as  they  did  before. 

The  Otero  County  Agricultural  Association  and 
its  county  commissioners  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  farmers  of  that  county  to  produce 
crops  that  not  very  long  ago  were  never  thought  of 
in  that  part  of  the  coun- 


The    Pounder    of  the 
Swappers  Club 


By  Joseph  M.  Carroll 

it  pays  to  handle  the  best  in  any  particular  line. 

Five  years  ago,  when  farmers  of  that  county  want- 
ed to  plant  oats  or  wheat  they  went  to  the  grain 
man  in  town  and  bought  some  wheat  or  some  oats 
for  seed.  They  did  not  ask  what  the  variety  was, 
or  the  quality — they  simply  wanted  oats  or  wheat. 
They  planted  their  grain  without  giving  it  treatment 
for  disease  and  then  were  wondering  why  they  did 
not  produce  good  crops.  Conditions  have  changed 
since  then.  The  seeds  for  crops  each  year  are  se- 
lected in  a  careful  manner  and  the  best  varieties 
suitable  for  the  soil  are  used.  They  do  not  simply 
plant  wheat  or  oats  and  expect  results,  but  they 
prepare  the  seed  so  as  almost  to  insure  a  good  crop. 
Today  they  know  how  to  prepare  their  seed  to 
prevent  disease,  and  where  farms  used  to  produce 
a  dollar,  they  are  now  producing  two  and  even  three 
dollars. 

Swapping  ideas  has  worked  wonders  in  this  case. 
They  saw  that  different  crops  could  be  raised,  and 
plainly  understood  that  best  results  were  obtained 
when  good  seed  was  selected  and  care  taken  to  ward 
off  any  disease  that  may  develop  and  cut  their 
profit. 

When  the  association  first  started  a  few  of  the 
officers  and  members  had  to  do  all  the  talking,  but 
now  there  is  hardly  a  member  that  does  not  take 
part  in  the  discussions  and  some  very  interesting 
talks  are  heard  at  the  regular  meetings.  It  is  at 
these  meetings  where  the  farmers  of  the  county 
swap  ideas,  which  has  enabled  them  to  progress  and 
better  conditions  foi  all  concerned. 


try. 

Five  years  ago  Otero 
County  was  struggling 
along  like  any  other 
county  in  the  State. 
Then  a  number  of  wide- 
awake farmers  met  and 
organized  the  Otero 
County  Agricultural  As- 
sociation, which  since 
that  time  has  been  in- 
corporated under  the 
State  laws.  The  busi- 
ness men  of  Rocky 
Ford,  where  the  busi- 
ness of  the  society  is 
carried  on,  took  a  hand 
in  the  movement  by  pro- 
viding a  clubhouse  for 
the  organization.  Late- 
ly the  county  commis- 
sioners got  behind  them 
with  their  advertising 
fund,  which  is  made  up 
of  a  tax  levy  of  '%  mill, 
as  provided  by  law. 

Thus    we    have  the 
Otero  County  Agricul- 
tural Association,  which 
since    its  organization 
has   done  considerable 
to  better  farming  condi- 
tions in  the  county.    The  farmers  have  derived  un- 
told benefit  from  the  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished within  the  past  five  years  and  the  results 
have  been  so  great  that  the  county  has  attracted 
'the  attention  of  the  entire  West,  and  other  communi- 
ties are  expected  to  follow  their  example  to  im- 
prove conditions  so  as  to  make  the  farming  busi- 
ness a  better  paying  proposition. 

Farmers  of  that  county  had  good  land,  but  were 
not  getting  maximum  results  from  their  labor.  They 
had  to  be  shown  before  they  set  out  on  the  improved 
methods  that  doubled  and  tripled  the  profits  from 
their  efforts.  The  agricultural  association  knew 
there  would  be  considerable  showing  to  be  done, 
and  that  was  the  first  move  after  the  organization. 

Each  season  the  association  conducts  an  experi- 
mental garden  of  five  acres  of  irrigated  land,  and 
during  the  past  two  years  two  and  one-half  acres 
of  dry  land  have  been  used  in  the  work  of  showing 
what  could  be  accomplished  if  tackled  in  the  proper 
manner.  On  these  plots  have  been  grown  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  grains  and  vegetables  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions. 
'  Each  year  there  have  been  grown  400  to  over  500 
different  grains  and  vegetables.  From  these  samples 
farmers  could  choose  the  crop  they  desired,  as  it 
was  demonstrated  that  with  proper  care  any  of 
them  could  be  raised  successfully  in  the  county. 
As  well  as  displaying  to  the  farmers  the  great  va- 
rieties of  grains  that  could  be  produced,  the  associ- 
ation did  considerable  work  in  persuading  farmers 
to  raise  livestock  so  as  to  return  fertility  to  the  soil 
that  was  removed  by  grain  production.  Better  live- 
stock was  preached  to  them, -and  It  was  shown  that 


Otero  <  aunt]    Hakes  Back  nn  Exhibit  :im  This  of  lis  Producta  :it  the  Principal  Pairs  of  the  West  to 
demonstrate  the  Value  of  Swapping  Ideas  Among  the  Members  of  Their  Association 

There  was  no  corm  raised  in  the  county  when  the 
association  was  organized.  Farmers  did  not  think 
it  could  be  grown.  The  experimental  plots  showed 
that  it  could  be  raised  as  well  as  anything  else. 
Now  there  is  plenty  of  corn  raised  there,  and  some 
mighty  good  grades.  At  a  recent  exhibit  in  Colo- 
rado corn  of  every  description  adorned  the  walls 
and  shelves  of  the  display,  which  shows  that  the 
club  was  successful  in  showing  farmers  how  to 
realize  the  unexpected. 

Each  season  the  association  makes  an  exhibit  at 
the  county  and  State  fairs  in  the  West  and  during 
the  past  year  has  won  over  800  purple  and  blue 
ribbons.  In  1910  the  county  was  awarded  the 
Hearst  trophy,  one  of  the  largest  cups  in  the  world, 
valued  at  $1,500,  being  won  over  all  other  counties 
competing  at  the  National  Irrigation  Exposition.  It 
also  has  carried  away  several  other  trophies  and  a 
large  amount  of  cash.  By  exhibiting  at  the  various 
fairs,  farmers  of  other  counties  have  been  shown 
what  could  be  accomplished,  and  the  entire  State 
has  been  helped  by  the  work  of  this  particular  or- 
ganization. 

Cooperation  has  put  agriculture  in  Otero  County 
upon  at  least  a  good  substantial  basis.  Farmers 
there  are  farming  intelligently  and  producing  new 
varieties  and  better  crops  each  year.  The  associa- 
tion has  succeeded  in  making  a  careful  invoice  of 
all  grains  and  grasses,  and  since  the  cooperative 
movement  numberless  new  species  have  been  in- 
troduced. Farmers  now  are  not  working  in  the 
dark;  they  fully  understand  every  detail  of  the  lino 
in  which  they  are  working.  They  have  been  shown, 
and  by  exchanging  ideas  they  have  helped  each 
other  to  succeed. 


The  Otero  Agricultural  Association  was  the  first 
step  to  better  farming  in  the  county  and  its  work 
has  practically  meant  the  bettering  of  crops  thru- 
out  the  entire  Arkansas  Valley.  The  county  com- 
missioners lending  a  hand  in  the  movement  helped 
considerably  in  carrying  the  ideas  to  other  counties 
of  the  State,  and  furnished  the  money  to  push  the 
campaign  for  better  crops,  which  means  more  money 
for  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  society  the  main  ob- 
jects are  plainly  set  forth.  The  objects  of  the  as- 
sociation are:  To  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  farmer;  to  attain  mutual  benefit  by  exchange  of 
ideas  and  discussions  of  farm  topics;  to  improve 
methods  of  farming  and  of  raising  and  marketing 
livestock;  to  gain  in  every  legitimate  way  any  up- 
to-date  information  that  will  have  a  tendency  to 
make  us  better  farmers  and  better  citizens. 

This  one  paragraph  in  their  little  booklet  clearly 
states  the  object  of  the  society,  and  with  the  hearti- 
est cooperation  they  have  been  able  to  carry  out 
their  original  plans.  Membership  in  the  associa- 
tion is  open  to  all  farmers  of  the  county  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  small  annual  due,  so  there  need  not  be 
any  men  in  the  county  that  figure  they  are  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  the  agricultural  club,  while  on  the 
other  hand  all  are  welcome  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  work  that  is  being  carried  on. 

When  the  association  was  organized  five  years 
ago  conditions  in  the  county  were  in  a  badly  neg- 
lected shape.  Very  few  farmers  were  making 
money.  That  was  because  very  few,  if  any,  money- 
making  crops  were  being  produced.  It  was  not  be- 
cause the  land  was  not  capable  of  producing  profit- 
able crops,  but  it  was  because  farmers  did  not  know 

how  to  go  at  it  to  get 
the  best  results.  It  was 
not  until  the  agricul- 
tural association  start- 
ed its  experiments  and 
demonstrated  the  best 
adapted  crops  that  the 
farmers  began  to  real- 
ize greater  profits  from 
their  lands. 

As  a  fair  average  for 
the  county  during  the 
past  five  years,  sugar 
beets  to  the  extent  of 
250,000  tons  have  been 
raised,  bringing  to  the 
growers  some  $900,000 
per  year.  Wheat  to  the 
amount  of  1,000,000 
bushels.  Vine  crop  seeds 
to  the  extent  of  1,000,- 
000  pounds.  Canta- 
loupes to  the  value  of 
$350,000.  Cattle  fed  for 
eastern  markets.  Sheep, 
700,000  head.  Colonies 
of  bees  with  a  honey 
value  of  $10,000.  The 
hog  industry  represents 
approximately  $500,000 
and  is  rapidly  growing, 
and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, which  industry  is  making  a  rapid  growth. 

Before  organizing  farmers  they  knew,  according 
to  the  dictionary,  that  the  beet  was  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Chenopodium,  and  genus  Beta, 
having  a  succulent  root  much  used  for  food,  and 
also  for  making  sugar.  They  did  not  know  that 
such  great  profits  could  be  made  from  the  crop 
when  grown  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  sugar-beet 
factories  render  every  assistance  possible,  and  farm- 
ers have  found  that  the  intensive  farming  which 
sugar  beets  make  necessary  has  been  of  great 
value  in  developing  the  agriculture  of  the  county. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recognized  the  value  of  the  work  being  carried  on 
by  the  sending  of  two  sugar-beet  experts  to  Rocky 
Ford.  They  will  be  permanently  located  there  in 
carrying  on  cooperative  work  in  beet  growing  to 
develop  more  fully  this  industry. 

The  work  of  the  association  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  great  revolution  in 
farming  conditions  of  the  county.  It  was  hard  work 
at  the  start  to  get  farmers  going  in  some  new  line, 
but  once  the  experiments  began  to  produce  results 
interest  was  keen  and  it  was  not  long  until  the 
membership  of  the  club  was  greatly  increased  until 
its  present  roster  numbers  around  400  live  farmers. 
The  farmers  were  not  necessarily  from  Missouri, 
but  they  had  to  be  shown  and  from  then  on  have 
been  the  best  boosters  of  cooperation  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming. 

The  association  was  not  organized  for  profit,  but 
it  was  started  as  a  means  to  bring  farmers  together 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  conditions  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  the  work  has  been  well  carried  out.  The 
Continued  on  Page  2G 
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Handicraft — Lesson  No.  3 

How  to  Square  Up  Stock 

ESTABLISHING  A  WORKING  FACE— In  squar- 
ing up  stock  the  first  tool  to  be  used  is  the  plane. 
In  planing,  place  the  board  firmly  on  the  bench  with 
the  end  against  the  bench  stop  with  the  grain  of  the 
wood  sloping  away  from  the  worker.  Begin  plan- 
ing  on  one  side,  take  a  stroke  the  length  of  the  board 
and  repeat,  moving  across  the  surface  to  the  other 
side.  Repeat  the  operation  until  the  board  is 
smooth.  When  the  surface  has  been  planed 
smooth  and  true,  test  it  by  placing  the  edge  of  the 
try  square  on  the  planed  surface,  moving  it  about 
and  looking  to  see  that  the  edge  touches  at  every 
point.  When  finished,  mark  it  with  some  conven- 
ient mark,  such  as  X.  This  surface  is  called  the 
"working  face"  and  is  the  one  on  which  lines  are 
drawn  and  all  measurements  taken  in  laying  out  a 
piece  of  work. 

ESTABLISHING  A  WORKING  EDGE— Plane  one 
edge  straight  and  smooth,  and  square,  with  the 
working  face.  Test  along  the  entire  edge  of  the 
board  by  placing  the  beam  of  the  try  square  against 
the  working  fare  and  sliding  it  down.  The  edge  of 
the  blade  must  touch  entirely  across  the  edge  of  the 
board.  When  finished  mark  with  some  convenient 
mark  as  V.    This  is  called  the  "working  edge." 

GAUGING  FOR  WIDTH— Gauge  the  cornet  width 
from  the  working  edge  as  follows:  Hold  the  gauge 
firmly  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  encircling  the 
gauge  block.  Tip  the  gauge  away  from  you  until 
the  marking  point  barely  touches  the  wood  and  push 
the  tool  away  from  you  (never  toward  you).  Keep 
the  gauge  block  firmly  against  the  working  edge. 
Plane  down  to  the  gauge  lines,  making  the  edge 
square  with  the  working  face.  Test  with  the  try 
square. 

GAUGING  FOR  THICKNESS — Gauge  the  correct 
thickness  from  the  working  face  on  both  edges  and 
plane  down  to  the  gauge  lines,  making  the  surface 
smooth. 

MEASURING  FOR  LENGTH — Square  a  sharp 
pencil  line  across  the  working  face  and  edge,  near 
one  end.  Saw  it  true  and  square  with  the  working 
face  and  edge,  just  outside  the  line,  and  then  plane 
carefully  to  the  line.  Measure  the  finished  length 
and  draw  lines  thru  the  measured  point  with  a 
sharp,  hard  lead  pencil  or  knife  blade,  using  the  try 
square  as  before.  Saw  to  length  just  outside  of  the 
lines  and  finish  to  the  lines  with  the  plane. 
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Views  Shown  in  :i  Working  Drawing 
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TfMtliig   the  Work- 
ing  lOilge 


DRAWINGS — Before  a  carpenter  can  build  a 
house,  he  must  have  in  mind  four  things: 

1.  How  the  finished  house  looks. 

2.  The  shape  and  size  of  each  part. 

3.  How  to  make  each  part. 

4.  How  to  put  the  parts  together. 

These  four  points  must  also  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind  by  the  one  who  wishes  to  make  the  articles  in 
this  course. 

Every  article  in  this  course  is  illustrated  by  three- 
kinds  of  drawings,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  isometric  drawing  at  the  top,  which  shows 
1k>w  the  object  actually  looks. 

2.  The  detail  drawing,  which  shows  the  shape  and 
size  of  each  part. 

3.  The  working  drawing,  which  is  the  one  used 
by  the  carpenter  in  determining  how  to  fit  the  parts 
together. 

The  isometric  and  detail  drawings  are  easy  to 
read,  the  working  drawing  is  more  difficult. 

WORKING  DRAWINGS— A  picture  of  a  nail  box 
is  shown.  Looked  at  from  the  front,  top  and  end, 
or  in  the  directions  of  the  arrows  A,  B  and  C,  the 
front,  top  and  end  views  can  be  seen.  These  views 
are  drawn  out  and  shown  in  heavy  lines  to  clearly 
illustrate  how  they  are  obtained. 

In  the  working  drawings  these  views  are  laid  out 
flat.  Any  workman  who  looks  at  the  three  views  in 
the  working  drawing  of  the  nail  box  sees  in  his 
mind  a  picture  such  as  is  shown  here. 

DOTTED  LINES— A  dotted  line  represents  the 
edge  of  parts  which  the  eye  cannot  see.  For  ex- 
ample, look  at  the  front  of  the  nail  box;  the  eye  can- 
not see  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  handle  because 
the  side  of  the  box  hides  it.  Therefore,  it  is  repre- 
sented by  a  dotted  line  in  the  front  view. 

DIMENSION  LINES— The  fine  lines  with  arrow 
heads  at  each  end  are  called  dimension  lines  and  are 
used  to  show  where  the  dimension  given  applies. 
For  instance,  you  can  see  from  the  working  draw- 
ing that  the  nail  box  is  14  inches  long  and  10  inches 
wide.  From  the  detail  drawing  above  the  dimen- 
sions of  each  part  can  be  found  in  the  same  way. 

DIRECTIONS — Full  directions  are  given  for  mak- 
ing each  article.  These  should  be  read  carefully, 
always  comparing  them  with  the  drawing  so  as  to 
make  the  pieces  of  the  proper  shape  and  size.  Un- 
der "Material  Required"  certain  kinds  of  lumber 
are  recommended.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you 
do  not  have  just  what  is  called  for.  Use  what  you 
have.  Learn  to  get  the  best  results  possible  with 
the  material  at  hand. 

Needlework — Lesson  No.  4 

Continued  From  Lesson  No.  3 
HOW  TO  TAKE  A  NEW  THREAD  WHILE  HEM- 
MING— Leave  about  %  inch  of  the  old  thread  and 
pull  it  out  of  the  last  hole.  Put  the  new  thread  in 
this  same  hole,  tucking  both  threads  under  the  fold 
and  continue  hemming.  Finish  ends  of  hem  by  sew- 
ing with  overhand  stitch.  Hem  the  other  end  of  the 
towel. 

TAPE — There  should  be  a  loop  on  the  towel  by 
which  it  can  be  hung  on  a  nail  or  hook.  Cut  a  piece 
of  tape  3  inches  long.  Fold  ends  of  tape  together. 
Overhand  edges  together  for  %  inch  from  ends.  Lay 
flat  on  table  and  press  the  tape  open.  Turn  up  ends 
on  wrong  side  (the  side  which  has  the  triangular 
fold  at  the  top).  This  leaves  one  side  of  the  tape 
with  no  folds,  or  perfectly  smooth.  This  is  the  right 
side.  Fold  the  sides  of  the  towel  together  ;  crease  to 
find  center  of  end.  Place  the  wrong  side  of  the  tape 
to  the  wrong  side  of  the  towel  at  the  end.  Place  so 
the  overhand  stitch  on  the  tape  comes  just  on  the 
crease,  and  the  fold  on  the  ends  of  the  tape  comes 
at  the  edge  of  the  hem.  Baste  into  position.  Start 
at  right  hand  side  of  tape,  hem  down,  across  end; 
and  up  on  other  side.  Fold  loop  back  on  towel  until 
folded  edge  is  even  with  towel.  Overhand  edge  of 
towel  to  folded  edge  of  tape.  Press  tape  out  flat. 
Pull  bastings  and  press  towel.  Note:  If  you  wish 
to  make  a  towel  for  use  in  your  school  cooking,  cut 
towel  y2  yard  long  and  hem  as  directed  and  tape  1 
yard  long.  Instead  of  placing  loop  in  center,  place 
it  at  one  corner  of  towel,  so  the  corner  comes  at 
joining  of  the  tape.  Fold  tape  and  hem  it  onto  the 
towel  as  previously  directed. 

FINISH  HOLDER — Now  you  may  complete  your 
holder  by  putting  the  tape  on  the  corner. 

HEMMING  NAPKIN— A  napkin  hemmed  by  hand 
is  much  nicer  than  one  hemmed  by  machine.  The 
French  hem,  sometimes  called  napery  or  Danish 
hem,  is  used  on  napkins  and  tablecloths.  It  is  a 
strong  hem  and  launders  well. 

MATERIALS— A  napkin;  No.  80  thread;  No.  8 
needle. 

PREPARATION  OF  NAPKINS— Straighten  the 
napkin  by  drawing  a  thread  on  all  four  sides  and 
cut  to  the  lines  thus  formed. 

FOLDING  HEM — Fold  the  hem  to  a  thread,  mak- 
ing it  not  more  than  %  Inch  wide,  a  little  less  is  bet- 
ter. Take  care  to  keep  it  even,  baste  in  place.  Fold 
hem  on  opposite  side  and  baste.  Fold  and  baste 
hem  on  other  sides.   Now  fold  the  hem  back  onto  th> 
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Baatlng  tin-  School  ling 

right  side  of  napkin  so  the  entire  hem  is  away  from 

you. 

HEMMING — Overhand  the  edge  of  the  hem  to  the 
fold  thus  formed  on  two  sides.  Take  up  only  a  small 
portion  of  material  on  needle,  making  stitches  email 
and  not  drawing  too  tight.    Overhand  hem  on  other 

two  sides. 

LINEN — Napkins  and  other  table  linen  are  gen- 
erally made  of  material  obtained  from  the  flax  plant. 
This  material  is  called  linen.  You  will  now  be  in- 
terested in  learning  more  about  it.  Linen  is  made 
from  the  fibers  obtained  from  the  stock  of  the  flax 
plant  grown  in  European  countries  and  to  some 
extent  in  America — tho  here  it  is  grown  chiefly  for 
the  seed.  The  fibers  are  long,  straight,  smooth, 
cylindrical  and  lustrous.  Linen  fibers  are  woven 
into  rich  looking  fabrics  that  find  many  uses,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  materials  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  woven. 

QUALITIES  AND  USE  OF  LINEN— Linen  absorbs 
moisture  readily.  It  is  therefore  useful  for  towel- 
ings  and  for  other  articles  used  to  remove  moisture 
from  surface.  The  luster  of  the  linen  fiber,  its 
tendency  to  shed  dirt  because  of  the  smoothness  of 
its  fiber  and  the  fact  that  it  launders  exceedingly 
well  make  it  desirable  for  table  linen.  Its  luster 
and  good  laundering  qualities  make  it  desirable  for 
dresses  and  fancy  work.  Its  tendency  to  wrinkle  is 
an  objection  to  its  use  for  wearing  apparel.  Linen 
reacts  slowly  to  dyestuffs,  that  is,  it  does  not  take 
dye  readily.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  fast  color  in 
linen.  The  natural  color  in  linen  and  white  linen 
are  therefore  apt  to  give  better  satisfaction  than  the 
colored  fabrics.  Linen  fiber  disintegrates,  or  comes 
to  pieces,  more  easily  than  cotton.  It  is  affected  by 
strong  boiling  alkali  solutions,  bleaching  powders, 
etc.    Linen  is  often  mixed  with  cotton. 

The  following  tests  will  enable  you  to  tell  wheth- 
er linen  is  pure  or  not. 

TESTS  FOR  LINEN— Linen  threads  break  with 
uneven  pointed  ends,  while  cotton  threads  break 
with  uneven  tufted  ends. 

Linen  fabric  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers 
still  retains  its  smooth  surface  owing  to  its  long 
fibers.  Cotton  will  show  a  rough  surface  owing  to 
the  short  fibers. 

A  drop  of  any  fine  oil  may  be  placed  on  a  sample 
of  cloth  to  be  tested  and  laid  between  blotters.  If 
material  is  linen,  the  spot  wilL  be  clear;  if  jt  is 
cotton,  the  spot  will  be  opaque. 

SCHOOL  BAG— Most  girls  like  to  have  a  school 
bag  in  which  to  carry  their  books  and  supplies  to 
and  from  school.  With  the  practice  you  have  now 
had,  you  can  make  a  school  bag  which  will  be  a 
creditable  piece  of  work  and  which  will  serve  you 
well. 

MATERIALS — Piece  of  linen  colored  crash,  denim, 
or  plain  blue  galatea  cloth  15x36  inches;  No.  50 
thread;  No.  8  needle;  2  yards  tape  or  cord;  tape 

measure. 

CUTTING — Straighten  edges  of  material  by  draw- 
ing threads. 

FOLDING — Measure  down  from  end  at  right  hand 
side  4V4  inches.  Mark.  Measure  same  at  left  hand 
side.  Mark.  Fold  two  ends  together,  taking  care 
that  the  corners  are  exactly  even.  Put  a  pin  at  the 
4% -inch  mark  to  hold  in  place.  We  are  now  to 
make  a  seam. 

SEAMS — A  seam  is  used  to  join  two  pieces  of 
materials.  There  are  many  kinds  of  seams.  This 
is  to  be  what  is  called  a  plain  seam. 

BASTING — Begin  at  the  folded  end  and  baste 
with  even  basting  *4  inch  from  edge.  Fasten  by 
taking  one  or  two  stitches  over  each  other.  Take 
care  to  keep  the  basting  straight.  Baste  the  other 
side  in  the  same  manner. 

SEWING— Sew  just  below  the  basting,  using  the 
stitching  stitch,  sometimes  called  back  stitch.  This 
is  a  strong  stitch  used  where  there  is  much  strain 
and  may  be  substituted  for  machine  stitching. 

FINISHING — Overcast  the  two  edges  together. 
Take  the  stitches  about  %  Inch  deep  and  V*  inch 
apart.  Proceed  in  same  manner  with  other  side. 
A  plain  seam  is  the  simplest  way  of  joining  two 
pieces  of  material.  Overcasting  is  one  of  the  three 
ways  of  finishing  a  plain  seam.  It  should  be  used 
on  articles  that  do  not  require  much  laundering. 
Continued  on  Page  26 
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THE  FUTURE 


Georgia's  Corn  Club  Champion 

ELWORTH  WATKINS,  Butts  County,  Georgia, 
made  a  net  profit  of  $137.49  from  his  acre  of 
corn,  and  for  his  achievement  was  awarded 
the  State  capital  prize.    His  total  yield  of  corn  from 
the  acre  was  166  bushels.   One  other  corn  club  boy. 


Klivorth  Watkins  in  His  <  orn  Patch 


however,  made  a  larger  yield  during  the  year  1914. 
He  is  Joseph  Freeman  of  Troupe  County,  whose 
acre  yielded  170  bushels. 

Elworth  Watkins  in  his  corn  patch  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  He  expects  to  use 
his  corn  money  and  prizes  toward  paying  for  a 
college  education. 

Watching  the  Market 

THE  reason  I  enrolled  as  a  club  member  was 
because  I  felt  it  would  be  a  help  to  better 
farming.  The  object  of  the  boys'  corn  club  is 
to  make  an  interest  among  the  farmers  to  produce 
more  corn.  Corn  was  first  discovered  by  the  early 
settlers,  grown  by  the  Indians;  thence  called  In- 
dian corn. 

The  way  I  tested  the  seed  corn  before  planting: 
I  examined  the  grain  carefully,  decided  the  germ 
was  alive  and  concluded  it  would  produce  a  strong 
healthy  plant.  The  soil  was  of  a  black,  rich  loam 
and  it  was  well  prepared  for  a  good  seedbed.  The 
corn  was  drilled  from  twelve  to  seventeen  inches 
apart  to  a  depth  of  two  and  one-half  inches. 

The  way  I  managed  the  plant  after  a  height  of 
four  inches  was  to  cultivate  the  corn  shallow  after 
going  over  the  plat  three  times;  then  I  hoed  the 
weeds  out  of  the  parts  needed.  No  more  work  was 
required  until  husking  time,  and  as  to  diseases  and 
insects,  I  felt  it  wasn't  necessary  for  any  treatment. 
I  harvested  the  corn  late  on  account  of  wet  weather 
and  will  market  it  in  the  spring,  as  corn  is  increas- 
ing in  price.  The  best  method  of  storing  the  corn 
in  the  winter  is  to  inclose  in  a  well-ventilated  crib 
with  a  concrete  floor  to  keep  rats  and  mice  from 
wasting. 

The  seed  corn  was  selected  by  a  reliable  seed  firm 
and  I  tried  to  follow  the  best  method  on  planting.  I 
exhibited  ten  selected  ears  of  the  variety  "Boone 
County  White"  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  Areola. 
January  12,  13  and  14.  Corn  is  used  a  great  deal  for 
feeding  man  and  beast.  The  cornstalks  are  of  a  great 
benefit  as  a  feiUlizer. 

The  yield  of  my  plat  amounted  to  seventy  bush- 
els and  twenty  pounds  on  the  ear  and  considering 
the  late  harvest  I  soon  found  out  that  not  more  than 
a  bushel  would  be  beneficial  for  seed,  and  the  rest 
to  be  sold  at  the  market  price.  The  expenses 
amounted  to  $16,  while  the  profit  was  $27.40.  I  have 
not  sold  any  of  the  corn  for  sure  yet,  but  I  think 
that  I  will  get  a  good  price,  as  less  corn  was  raised 
in  other  neighboring  States. 

It  has  been  of  great  interest  to  me  to  study  the 
nature  of  corn  and  the  healthful  work  out  in  the 
fresh,  open  air  and  the  corn  grown  on  the  plat  of 
ground  would  br;ng  today  $43.40. 

If  I  had  this  work  to  do  over  on  this  same  ground 
I  would  cultivate  it  more,  but  the  season  was  not 
favorahle  last  year  to  do  different. —George  Logan, 
Douglas  County,  Illinois. 


Try  to  get  your  neighbors  to  join  you  in  purchas- 
ing a  barrel  spray  purnp.  One  pump  of  this  sort 
will  serve  a  half  dozen  or  more  home  fruit  grow- 
ers at  small  cost. 


Practical  Club  Demonstration 

THOSE  folks  who  have  a  mind  for  practical 
things  cannot  impeach  the  canning  club 
work.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  better 
living.  The  girls  are  taught  to  accomplish  their 
projects  with  materials  which  can  be  had  on  the 
average  farm.  All  the  useless  frills  which  were 
criticised  in  the  old  cooking  schools  are  left  out. 
The  girls  and  women  are  taught  those  things 
which  will  make  them  better  wives  and  mothers. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agents  at  the  University  of  Florida  October  12  to 
14,  Miss  Myrtle  Warren,  Assistant  State  Agent, 
offered  the  following  program  as  an  example  of 
the  work  that  is  done  at  the  demonstration  meet- 
ings: Placing  the  girls  in  the  homes;  cooking  les- 
son, breadmaking;  illustrated  lecture,  removing 
stains,  cleaning  silver  and  glassware;  cooking  les- 
son, soups  and  salads;  canning  contest;  jelly  dem- 
onstration by  club  girls;  lecture  on  the  beautiful 
and  sanitary  home;  demonstration  of  fancy  and 
commercial  packs  and  packages;  cooking  lesson, 
school  and  picnic  lunches;  simple  stitches  and 
their  application;  practice;  judging  exhibits;  lec- 
ture on  labor-saving  devices  in  the  farm  home, 
how  to  make  use  of  them.  This  program  was  given 
at  Fort  Meade,  November  10,  11,  12  and  13. 

When  agents  go  to  a  home  or  to  a  meeting  to 
give  a  demonstration,  they  use  such  materials  as 
are  available  in  that  community  or  home.  These 
are  the  materials  with  which  the  women  and  girls 
usually  work.  The  demonstration  is  thus  thoroly 
impressed  upon  their  minds,  because  they  see 
what  can  be  done  with  the  very  material  with 
which  they  come  in  contact  daily. 

Picked  From  Pennsylvania 

BERKS  COUNTY  had  the  champion  corn  club 
members  of  the  State   of   Pennsylvania  last 
year.    Thomas  C.  Wilhelm  of  Bethel  made  a 
yield  of  100.1  bushels,  from  which  he  made  a  net 
profit  of  $54.25.    His  cost  of  production  was  $20.83. 

James  Krause  of  Montgomery  County  made  a  yield 
of  80  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  with  a  net  profit  of 
$31.  One  hundred  acres  of  corn  farmed  on  the 
same  intensive  basis  would  have  made  a  profit  of 
$1,300. 

Roy  Bobb  of  Montgomery  County  in  his  pig  club 
work  showed  a  gain  of  282  pounds  in  a  175  day 
period,  during  which  period  he  made  a  profit  of 
$13.00  on  the  one  pig. 

Howard  Troxel  of  Exeter,  Pa.,  made  70.6  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre  at  a  profit  of  $25.23 — it  cost  him 
$29.72  to  produce  this  crop.  If  farming  100  acres 
at  the  same  rate  this  boy  would  have  made  $2,523 
in  a  single  summer  season. 

Amy  Latsham  made  860  pounds  of  tomatoes  in 
her  garden  plat  consisting  of  one-twentieth  part  of 
an  acre,  or  at  the  rate  of  17,200  pounds  per  acre. 
Her  net  profit  on  this  small  plat  of  ground  was 
$6.50,  or  at  the  rate  of  $130  profit  per  acre. 

Potato  Club  Averaged  440  Bu. 

MR.  J.  C.  HOGENSON,  State  leader  of  club 
work  in  Utah,  reports  14,113  club  members 
actually  beginning  work  and  showing  a  net 
profit  to  the  State  of  $166,941.45.  The  potato  club 
members  averaged  a  net  profit  of  $132  per  acre, 
with  an  average  yield  of  440  bushels.  The  highest 
yield  in  the  State  was  646  bushels.  The  sugar-beet 
club  averaged  18.5  tons  per  acre,  with  an  average 
net  profit  of  $43.93.  The  highest  yield  reported 
was  42  tons.  Poultry  proved  profitable  to  the 
club  members  also.  Three  hundred  and  thirty 
members  raised  7,000  birds,  and  made  an  average 
net  profit  of  $8.50  per  member.  Each  bird  paid  a 
net  profit  of  $4.40.  Fourteen  hundred  and  sixty 
girls  baked  39,420  loaves  of  bread.  Each  of  332 
members  raised  a  pig  and  added  $6,640  to  the 
wealth  of  the  State,  which  is  nearly  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  entire  cost  of  club  work  in  the  State  of 
Utah. 

22,197  Bushels  in  Oklahoma 

OF  THE  2,731  Corn  Club  Members  enrolled 
in  Oklahoma  the  past  year,  840  made  reports 
in  some  form.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
of  these  boys  reported  yields  and  profits.  These 
reports  show  a  total  yield  of  22,197  bushels  or  a 
yield  of  47.3  bushels  per  acre.  The  total  cost  of 
producing  this  crop  was  $6,596.73  or  an  average  of 
$14.06  per  acre  or  29.7  cents  per  bushel.  The 
average  profit  per  acre  is  $9.59. 

The  report  this  year  exceeds  the  one  of  last  year 
In  the  following  particulars:  Increased  enrollment, 
736;  increased  number  of  incomplete  reports,  414; 
increased  number  of  complete  reports,  295;  in- 
creased number  of  bushels  grown,  15,772;  increased 
number  of  bushels  per  acre,  12;  increased  total 
profits,  $2,259.38;  decreased  cost  per  bushel,  .045. 


Feterita  Club  in  Kansas 

BERNARD   MALONEY,  aged  14,  Ford  County, 
Kansas,  is  envied  by  his  competitors  for  hav- 
ing won  the  first  prize  of  $5  for  scoring  the 
highest  points  in  the  club  boys'  and  girls'  contest  in 
feterita,  in  yield,  keeping  of  records  and  writing 
story  of  his  experience,  and  in  exhibition. 
Bernard's  own  story  follows: 

"One  day  our  teacher  told  us  about  the  club  work. 
I  talked  it  over  with  mamma  and  papa  and  de- 
cided to  join  a  club. 

"The  club  teaches  the  boys  how  to  till  the  ground, 
how  to  cultivate  and  plant,  at  what  distance  to 
plant,  and  how  to  select  seeds. 

"When  I  tested  my  feterita  I  put  some  dirt  in  a 
lid  and  then  put  the  seed  in  this.  I  covered  it  with 
a  damp  blotting  paper  and  then  put  some  more  dirt 
on  it. 

"I  compared  the  soil  from  different  patches  of 
land  and  took  the  richest  and  darkest  soil  for 
my  feterita.  When  I  cultivated  it  I  set  the  culti- 
vator so  that  it  would  throw  the  damp  dirt  toward 
the  plant. 

"When  the  feterita  was  six  inches  high  I  took  the 
harrow  and  ran  it  over  the  plot.  When  it  was  a  lit- 
tle taller  I  took  the  sled  and  sledded  it.  When  it  was 
too  tall  to  sled  I  used  the  cultivator. 

"I  harvested  the  crop  when  it  was  a  little  green, 
as  this  prevents  shattering. 

"When  I  selected  the  seed  feterita  I  took  the  best 
heads  that  had  thinnest  stalks  and  one  head  to  the 
stalk. 

"My  yield  was  thirty-seven  bushels  and  forty- 
eight  pounds.    My  expenses  were  $7.60. 

"My  club  work  has  taught  me  how  to  select  the 
best  soil  and  choose  the  best  seed.  It  has  made 
me  healthier  and  now  I  am  able  to  do  better  work 
in  school." 

"Roundup"  for  Badger  Boys 

WH.  BABCOCK,  secretary  of  the  Sauk  Coun- 
ty Y.  M.  C.  A.,  headed  a  party  of  boys  to 
*  the  young  people's  conference,  held  at 
Madison  during  the  Wisconsin  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  February  7-12.  Delegations  from  several 
other  counties  attended  the  conference.  Special 
work  in  livestock  and  grain  judging  was  given  at 
the  request  of  the  boys  who  attended. 

Who-o-o-o-o-ey!    Piggy,  Piggy! 

TEXAS  has  started  something  new  for  pig  club 
boys  and  girls  in  the  pig  calling  contest, 
which  will  feature  the  encampment  of  agri- 
cultural clubs  at  Fort  Worth  in  March.  Calling 
hogs  is  an  art,  the  backers  of  this  new  contest  be- 
lieve, and  now  that  the  pig  clubs  are  making  Texas 
a  hog  State,  it  is  time  that  the  natives  were  learn- 
ing how  to  call  their  hogs. 


Canning  Club  191*1  Who  Will  Try  to  win  a 
Scholarship  to  Her  State  A.grrlonItnral  <  <>n<-ti<- 
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We  Are  Persistent 

WE  KNOW  that  we  are  persistent,  but  who 
would  not  be  persistent  when  something 
like  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  are  in- 
volved? And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  persist 
in  asking  you  if  you  have  tested  your  seed  corn 
yet.  If  there  ever  were  a  spring  when  it  was  worth 
our  while  to  test  seed  corn  very  carefully,  that 
spring  is  this  one  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1916. 
Last  season  was  just  about  the  rottenest  corn  sea- 
son ever  known  in  this  country,  and  as  a  result  the 
country  was  and  is  full  of  rotten  corn. 
•  Most  of  us  have  quit  breeding  to  scrub  bulls  and 
stallions,  but  a  lot  of  us  still  persist  in  breeding 
to  scrub  corn  and  other  seed  grains.  There  is  no 
more  sense  to  the  one  practice  than  there  is  to  the 
other,  nor  are  there  any  more  dollars  to  the  one 
than  there  are  to  the  other.  Just  as  a  scrub  bull 
and  a  scrub  cow  will  never  in  this  world  make  a 
prize-winning,  big  money-earning  feeder  or  milker, 
so  a  scrub  ear  of  corn  with  low  vitality  will  never 
in  this  world  or  any  other  produce  a  bumper  crop 
of  high  class  marketable  grain. 

One  may  succeed  in  persuading  himself  that  he 
has  something  else  to  do  which  is  more  important 
than  testing  his  seed  corn.  But  his  persuasion  of 
himself  does  not  alter  the  facts  in  the  case  the  least 
little  bit;  ignorance  of  the  law  does  not  excuse  one, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  natural  laws  one's  ignorance 
of  them  does  not  prevent  his  having  to  suffer  their 
consequences.  One  simply  can't  get  away  with  it; 
even  faith  is  of  no  avail ;  one  may  have  all  the  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  world  that  his  seed  is  not  like 
other  people's,  that  it  came  thru  the  trials  of  last 
fall  with  no  injury  to  its  vitality,  but  that  will  not 
make  a  weak  or  dead  ear  strong  or  full  of  life. 

The  way  of  salvation  is  clear,  and  there  is  only 
one  way;  and  that  way  is  to  test  every  ear  of  corn 
which  you  have  been  planning  to  plant  this  spring; 
throw  out  every  weak  and  dead  one;  plant  only  the 
live  and  strong  ones. 

Well  Begun  Is  Half  Won 

THE  beginning  is  half  of  the  finish;  this  state- 
ment is  especially  true  when  talking  about  a 
crop  of  corn  or  any  other  grain.  Give  it  a 
first  class  start,  with  no  handicaps,  and  when  the 
trials  of  the  summer  come  it  will  get  thru  them  in 
much  better  shape  than  it  ever  could  have  had  it 
been  handicapped  by  a  poor  start. 

Now,  good  seed  is  not  the  only  thing  which  is 
necessary  to  give  any  crop  of  grain  a  good  start; 
the  man  who  fools  himself  into  thinking  it  is  is 
hurting  himself  more  than  any  one  else.  Good  seed 
can  of  course  do  a  much  better  job  of  sprouting 
and  growing  in  poverty-stricken  soil  and  a  poor 
seedbed  than  can  poor,  weak  seed.  But  even  good 
seed  will  do  a  much  better  job  of  getting  a  start  if 
it  is  planted  in  rich  soil  well  prepared  and  free 
from  weeds  than  it  would  in  the  other  kind. 

Have  the  seedbed  well  prepared  and  every  weed 
possible  cleaned  out  of  it.  The  soil  should  be 
mellow  and  warm,  not  full  of  big  chunks  and  clods, 
and  cold  and  soaked  with  water.  Use  the  disc  and 
the  harrow  plentifully  so  as  to  get  it  into  this 
condition  and  at  the  same  time  kill  off  the  baby 
weeds  before  they  become  full  grown  and  vigorous 
vegetable  bandits. 

A  light  application  of  a  good  commercial  ferti- 
lizer specially  mixed  for  corn  will  do  wonders  in 
giving  the  corn  crop  the  good  start  which  goes  far 
to  making  a  bumper  yield.  It  will  not  only  increase 
the  yield  thru  this  good  start,  but  will  also  hasten 
the  maturity  so  as  to  reduce  the  danger  of  damage 
from  early  frosts  or  freezes  such  as  we  had  last 


year.  Extensive  experiments  tend  to  show  that 
such  a  use  of  fertilizer  at  planting  time  will  hasten 
the  maturity  of  a  corn  crop  from  a  week  to  ten 
days;  last  year  such  a  shortening  of  the  maturing 
season  would  have  saved  many  a  crop  of  corn  and 
added  millions  to  the  farm  incomes  of  the  country. 

Our  Prophecy  Come  True 

SOME  months  ago  we  prophesied  that  the  time 
would  come  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  go  into  Mexico;  that  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  our  own  people  and  nation, 
as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  world,  demanded  that 
we  do  this.  This  prophecy  has  come  true.  At  the 
time  this  is  being  written  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  pacify  Mexico  as  a  nation,  nor  has  any  intention 
on  our  part  to  do  this  been  expressed  officially.  But 
the  next  thing  to  that  has  taken  place. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  send  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  into  that  bandit-ridden  neighbor 
country  of  ours  to  seize  and  punish  a  considerable 
armed  force  of  lawless  individuals  who  have  not 
been  content  to  loot  and  kill  peaceful  American 
citizens  resident  in  Mexico,  but  have  even  crossed 
the  border  and  attacked  a  town.  We  are  doing  this 
because  the  actions  of  this  band,  headed  by  Villa, 
have  been  so  obnoxious  to  civilization  during  recent 
months  that  common  national  decency  demands 
that  they  shall  be  exterminated.  The  constitutional 
forces  of  that  country  have  proven  themselves 
unable  to  capture  any  of  the  band,  or  in  any  way 
to  prevent  their  activities.  As  a  neighbor  nation 
which  is  suffering  with  helpless  Mexico,  it  naturally 
devolves  upon  us  to  go  to  the  help  of  that  nation 
to  exterminate  the  outcasts  and  marauders. 

If  Villa  and  his  followers  were  the  only  ones  of 
their  kind  in  Mexico,  then  there  would  be  little  or 
no  chance  of  our  ever  having  to  do  anything  more 
than  to  go  in  and  clean  them  out.  But  the 
unfortunate  part  of  it  all  is  that  they  are  mere 
examples  of  what  one  seems  justified  in  saying 
much  of  Mexico  really  is.  They  are  not  a  national 
disease,  they  are  but  symptoms  of  a  widespreading 
disease. 

Activities  in  Mexico  during  the  past  five  years 
have  not  been  the  expression  of  a  nation-wide 
upheaval  of  a  downtrodden  people  with  a  centralized 
and  unified  purpose  of  righting  national  wrongs. 
They  are  merely  the  results  of  various  individuals 
seeking  for  personal  aggrandizement  and  notoriety, 
the  expression  of  relentless  selfishness  and 
heartlessness.  There  is  no  great-souled  patriotism 
back  of  any  one  faction  to  that  neighborhood  brawl. 

Where  such  a  condition  can  exist  as  has  existed 
in  Mexico,  not  only  for  the  past  five  years  but.  for 
the  past  half  century,  there  is  not  sufficient 
foundation  material  on  which  to  build  a  high  class, 
progressive,  independent,  popular  government.  There 
is  only  a  low  stage  of  national  consciousness  arid 
national  conscience,  so  low  in  its  plane  of 
development  that  the  firm  guiding  hand  of  a  mature 
and  experienced  nation  is  necessary  to  help  it 
develop  this  public  consciousness  and  conscience  to 
the  point  where  it  can  guide  itself  and  conduct  its 
own  affairs  successfully. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the  one  logical 
nation  to  perform  this  world  duty.  Mexico  has 
been  tried  at  the  bar  of  international  opinion  and 
found  incapable  of  conducting  her  own  affairs,  just 
as  many  an  individual  is  judged  every  day  in  our 
courts  and  declared  incompetent.  And  as  the  court 
appoints  some  competent  neighbor  to  act  as 
conservator  and  guardian  for  that  individual,  just 
so  the  world  is  looking  to  America  to  act  as  guide 
and  conservator  of  Mexico  for  her  people.  If  we 
fail  in  undertaking  our  world  duty  in  this  respect, 
then  in  time  some  other  nation  is  going  to  undertake 
it  for  us.  Our  movement  of  troops  against  Villa  is 
but  our  first  public  step  in  performing  this  duty; 
what  the  next  will  be  no  one  can  tell.  Instead  of 
committing  a  world  crime  in  taking  this  step,  we 
will  be  performing  a  world  crime  if  we  fail  to  take 
the  next  and  the  next,  as  many  as  may  prove 
necessary. 

Protected 

THE  ducks  which  we  show  on  our  cover  page 
this  week  are  the  descendants  of  domesti- 
cated wild  ducks.  They  are  larger  and 
heavier  than  the  native  wild  birds  from  which  they 
have  originated,  they  are  better  birds  than  their 
progenitors;  they  could  not  have  reached  this  stage 
of  excellence  under  the  natural  conditions  to  which 
their  ancestors  were  accustomed. 

Thus  it-  i.s  with  all  wild  animals  and  plants  which 
are  of  value  to  the  human  race.  The  care  and  pro- 
tection of  man  are  beneficial  to  them,  and  under  such 
care  and  protection  they  advance  and  improve  in 
all  those  characteristics  which  are  worth  while. 
Without  that  care  and  protection,  but  subjected  to 
all  the  depredations  and  destruction  of  the  thought- 
less and  the  wasteful  sons  of  mankind,  they  would 
soon  become  extinct,  as  has  now  the  buffalo  which 
once  roamed  our  prairies  in  profusion  and  which 
nil' n  il  such  wealth  to  our  people  had  we  but  con- 
served instead  of  destroyed  them. 

Protection  is  but  the  first  step  to  domestication, 
and  domestication  is  the  ultimate  end  and  purpose 


of  all  plants  and  animals.  Whether  man  were  placed 
on  earth  to  enjoy  its  plants  and  animals,  or  whether 
plants  and  animals  were  placed  on  earth  that  man 
might  enjoy  them,  is  a  question  which  may  well  be 
left  to  the  arguments  of  the  hair-splitting  theolo- 
gians. The  thing  for  us  to  consider  is  that  we  are 
here  on  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time  and  that 
their  protection,  care  and  domestication  bring  us 
greater  wealth  and  enjoyment  than  does  their  de- 
struction. So  the  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  protect 
and  conserve  those  wild  birds  and  animals  which 
are  left  to  us,  and  to  domesticate  those  which  offer 
the  greatest  possibilities  of  wealth  to  us.  And  not 
the  least  of  these  are  the  wild  duck  and  the  wild 
goose. 

A  Fair  Exchange  Is  No  Robbery 

IF  YOUR  neighbor  tells  you  how  he  made  his  big 
success  with  corn  last  year,  and  then  you  tell 
him  how  you  managed  to  make  more  money 
from  hogs  than  he  did,  neither  of  you  has  robbed 
the  other  and  both  have  profited  by  the  exchange 
of  ideas.  The  man  who  thinks  that  by  helping 
others  to  make  more  money  he  is  robbing  himself 
has  a  wrinkle  in  his  brain  somewhere;  incidentally 
he  has  a  whole  mass  of  wrinkles — and  deep  ones  at 
that — in  his  soul. 

If  everybody  else  is  poor,  you  cannot  get  rich, 
because  they  have  nothing  to  trade  you  for  what 
you  may  have  to  offer;  that  is,  they  cannot  buy 
what  you  have  to  sell.  So  by  helping  others  to  get 
rich  you  will  get  rich  yourself,  because  you  have 
helped  to  create  the  ability  to  buy  what  you  have 
to  sell. 

The  progressive  communities  are  those  in  which 
persons  get  together  and  each  tells  the  other  what 
he  has  learned  of  benefit  to  him  in  the  conduct  of 
his  business.  This  may  not  be  organized  coopera- 
tion, but  it  is  real  cooperation  and  working  together, 
the  secret  of  all  progress  and  all  advancement.  It 
is  one  of  the  several  kinds  of  cooperation  which 
help  to  make  the  farming  business  successful. 

Is  your  community  one  of  those  which  swap  ideas 
in  a  businesslike,  organized  way?  If  not,  then  a 
number  of  you  get  together  and  organize  for  the' 
express  purpose  of  helping  each  other — and  inci- 
dentally yourselves — by  talking  things  over  at  stat- 
ed intervals.  Incidentally,  such  an  informal  little 
gabfest  organization  as  this  forms  an  excellent 
foundation  on  which  later  to  build  a  real  coopera- 
tive society  for  the  marketing  of  your  products,  the 
purchase  of  your  staple  supplies,  or  for  enlarging 
your  individual  and  collective  credit  capacity  and 
facilities. 

Wells  of  Wealth 

A FEW  more  years  and  silos  will  be  as  com- 
mon as  cattle  on  our  farms.  The  time  is 
coming  fast  when  a  man  cannot  afford  to 
keep  cattle  unless  he  has  a  silo  from  which  to  feed 
them.  Our  readers  are  rapidly  awakening  to  this 
fact,  but  we  wish  they  would  awaken  a  little  faster 
even  than  they  are;  for  when  they  awaken  to  this 
fact  and  act  upon  it  they  awaken  to  greater  wealth 
and  prosperity  than  they  ever  knew  before. 

It  may  be  a  little  far  fetched,  but  we  are  tempted 
to  liken  the  farmer  with  a  silo  to  the  widow  with 
the  fabled  oii  cruse  and  meal  barrel.  As  she  took 
out  the  oil  and  the  meal,  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner or  other  more  oil  and  meal  were  put  back  in 
their  place.  As  you  take  silage  from  a  silo  and 
feed  it  to  cattle  and  other  livestock,  other  silage  is 
put  back  in  its  place;  the  process  of  putting  back 
will  continue  as  long  as  you  continue  to  take  out 
the  silage  and  feed  it.  The  feeding  gives  you 
greater  wealth  in  the  form  of  more  and  cheaper 
high  class  meat  and  milk;  at  the  same  time  it  im- 
proves the  fertility  of  your  soil  so  that  it  is  able  to 
continue  producing  crops  for  you  to  put  back  into 
your  silo  to  take  out  and  feed  to  your  stock. 

We  may  be  a  little  hazy  in  the  handling  of  our 
mythology,  or  biblical  lore,  whatever  it  may  be; 
but  the  moral  is  there  just  the  same.  Silos  are  wells 
of  wealth;  we  must  dig,  or  build,  these  wells  before 
we  may  have  the  wealth  which  is  to  be  found  in 
them.  If  you  have  none  on  your  farm,  put  one 
there  this  year  and  get  your  share  of  the  profits 
which  may  be  had  from  their  use. 

Greasing  the  Wheels  of  Progress 

WHILE  writing  the  editorial  page  for  this 
week  our  attention  was  called  to  a  letter 
just  received  which  illustrates  well  the 
spirit  in  which  our  announcement  of  the  giving  of 
Friendship  Home  to  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  of 
the  country  is  being  received.  It  was  written  by 
the  State  leader  in  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  in 
one  of  the  northwestern  States.  We  quote  the  let- 
ter word  for  word,  but  do  not  give  the  writer's 
name  as  we  have  not  had  time  yet  to  ask  his  per- 
mission to  publish  his  name. 

"I  wish  that  you  would  send  me  by  the  first  mail 
(underscored)  one  thousand  copies  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business  Friendship  Home  Contest,  and  one 
thousand  enrollment  blanks. 

"This  is  the  sort  of  stimulant  I  might  term  real- 
ly 'putting  the  grease  where  the  squeak  Is'." 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


TEN-CENT  hogs  have  arrived,  and  the  market 
goes  onward!  Eleven  cents  is  now  the  pre- 
diction of  the  trade,  and  judging  from  the 
outlook  of  things  the  prices  will  go  somewhat  above 
the  present  level,  which  at  this  writing  is  $10.10 
per  hundredweight.  A  slight  break  is  expected,  but 
on  the  recovery  the  trade  is  expected  to  go  higher. 
Traders  declared  that  negotiating  10  cents  would 
be  harder  than  going  from  8  to  9,  but  it  took  about 
two  or  three  days  to  "make  the  grade"  and  as  a  re- 
sult prices  are  as  much  as  $1  higher  than  at  the 
last  writing.  A  healthy  run  of  hogs  is  expected, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  will  break  the  market 
Blightly  because  farmers  only  sell  on  markets  that 
are  declining;  the  majority,  it  seems,  like  to  hold 
their  offerings  when  the  values  are  climbing.  Some- 
times this  practice  is  extremely  profitable,  and 
sometimes  it  is  not — it  all  depends  on  the  judgment 
of  the  farmer. 

A  healthy  profit  at  this  stage  of  the  game  is  as- 
sured in  the  next  few  weeks  even  tho  the  trade  may 
break  a  way  down.  Holding  hogs  for  better  prices, 
even  tho  they  may  be  in  a  finished  condition  at 
present,  is  rather  a  hazardous  practice  because 
packers  are  working  hard  to  break  the  trade.  Some 
of  the  Chicago  men  are  buying  hogs  on  other  mar- 
kets, thus  relieving  the  demand  on  the  Chicago 
yards,  whose  prices  practically  dominate  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country.  Prices  that  are  used  as  the 
basis  of  quotations  on  the  other  markets  are  sent 
out  from  Chicago  each  day,  and  the  absence  of  de- 
mand caused  by  the  purchasing  of  hogs  at  other 
markets  tends  to  lessen  the  price  at  Chicago,  af- 
fecting the  country  generally. 

The  present  prices  of  hogs  are  the  highest  since 
August,  1914,  the  opening  of  the  European  war. 
However,  it  is  expected  that  values  will  exceed  the 
record  established  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
perhaps  reach  the  present  record  on  Chicago  mar- 
ket, which  is  $11.20.  The  hog  growers  need  the  rec- 
ord values  to  reimburse  them  for  the  low  prices 
with  which  they  had  to  be  content  during  last  year. 
Then  again,  the  packers  may  be  boosting  prices  in 
order  to  increase  the  pork  production  next  year, 
lor  it  was  no  secret  that  with  the  outrageous  price 
of  the  summer  and  fall  months  in  1915,  the  produc- 
tion would  fall  off  alarmingly  in  1916.  With  this 
aew  lease  of  life  established  by  the  ever-increasing 
prices,  it  is  expected  that  the  breeding  stock  will 
be  worked  overtime,  but  the  farmers  should  be  a 
little  cautious  about  the  number  of  hogs  they  pro- 
duce. 

Corn  has  about  stopped  moving  to  market;  or  at 
least  will  within  a  month  or  so,  and  then  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  prices  of  the  king  of  crops  will  increase 
In  leaps  and  bounds,  making  hog  producing  a  haz- 
ardous venture  unless  a  good  price  is  obtained. 
Increasing  the  prices  of  hogs  will  also  have  a  tend- 
ency to  increase  the  production  of  corn  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  pig  crop  will  be  enormously  large,  and 
the  consumption  of  feed  increase.  Last  year  the 
pork  production  was  of  record  status,  and  if  this 
number  is  increased  during  1916,  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  price  of  pork  will  be;  also  the  price  of 
corn. 

« 

CATTLE  are  within  an  ace  of  the  10-cent  mark. 
And  coupled  with  this  Is  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tive beef  cattle  which  brought  $9.90  were  not 
of  real  classy  caliber.  It  is  not  meant  that  any  kind 
of  stuff  will  bring  that  price,  but  the  several  bunches 
that  went  at  that  price  were  not  of  the  real  prime 
grade.  Prices  generally  show  an  increase  of  25  to 
35  cents  over  last  week,  and  the  outlook  is  that 
values  will  continue  to  remain  good,  and  increase 
for  good  prime  cattle,  because  of  the  scarcity.  The 
quality  of  the  stuff  that  is  being  marketed  at  pres- 
ent is  little  better  than  the  grade  of  cattle  that  was 
marketed  some  time  ago.  The  good  cattle  are 
scarce,  and  as  a  result  are  demanding  a  premium. 
It  is  expected  that  the  price  of  this  class  will  jump 
to  a  dime,  and  perhaps  more,  in  the  near  future. 

Killers  are  fighting  hard  against  making  the  price 
at  an  even-money  level,  but  the  trade  predicts  it 
must  be  done  to  get  a  choice  grade  of  steers,  as  far 
as  choice  grades  go  now.  The  top  price  of  steers 
Is  a  new  record  for  March.  Strong,  heavy  cattle 
seem  to  be  given  the  preference  now.  The  common, 
medium  and  good  classes  of  short,  warmed-up, 
short-fed  steers  have  shown  advances  up  to  $1.50 
over  the  low  points  of  a  month  ago,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful If  this  kind  of  supplies  will  show  any  further 
advances  during  the  immediate  periods.  Ten-dollar 
cattle  are  due,  and,  as  said  before,  a  good  choice 
heavy  load  will  undoubtedly  bring  this  price  right 
off  the  bat.  The  shippers  are  in  the  market,  and 
without  this  help  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the 
packers  would  add  the  remaining  dime  to  get  a 
worth-the-money  bunch. 

Beef  costs  are  running  higher  in  the  wholesale 
markets,  and  these  advances  may  have  some  tend- 
ency to  check  consumer  call;  but,  unlike  many  pe- 
riods when  cattle  have  advanced  sharply,  the  con- 
sumer is  unable  to  turn  to  cheap  price  pork  or 
mutton  products  as  a  substitute,  the  latter  being  of 
value  now  relatively  higher  than  beef.  Consumer 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 


LIVESTOCK 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Kansas  City.  .  $ 

.23  1-2 

$  .23  1- 

■2 

$  .25 

Omaha   

.23  1-2 

.23  1- 

-2 

.25 

East  St.  Louis 

.14  3-4 

.16  7- 

■10 

.20  7-10 

Sioux   City.  .  . 

.24  1-2 

.23  1- 

-2 

.30 

St.  Paul  

.25 

.27 

.27 

Indianapolis  . 

.12  1-10 

.12  1- 

-10 

.12  1-10 

Cleveland  . 

.15  4-5 

.15  4- 

-5 

.15  4-5 

Buffalo   

.18  9-10 

.18  9- 

-10 

.18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    .  . 

.18  9-10 

.18  9- 

-10 

.18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria.   Ill  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg  22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


purchase  power,  on  the  other  hand,  far  exceeds 
that  of  a  year  ago.  A  year  ago  a  great  amount  of 
labor  was  unemployed,  but  that  is  not  the  case  now. 
Ability  of  the  consumer  to  pay  the  price  is  a  potent 
factor  in  making  the  market  at  current  advanced 
rates  appear  consistently  strong. 

The  lenten  season,  which  was  expected  to  reduce 
prices,  has  come,  and  on  the  contrary  values  of  all 
livestock  have  increased.  Usually  the  packers  use 
the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  meat  during  this 
period  is  curtailed  as  a  club  to  hammer  prices,  but 
the  supplies  have  been  light,  and  just  about  enough 
to  fill  the  demand,  the  European  war  orders  taken 
into  consideration. 

LAMB  market  continues  to  show  strength.  Sheep 
also  have  shown  better  prices,  but  advances 
have  not  been  so  great  as  in  the  lamb  trade. 
Colorado  lambs  continue  to  bring  the  best  prices, 
and  prices  are  now  within  30  cents  of  the  top  price 
last  summer,  $11.85.  There  is  a  prediction  that 
this  level  will  be  reached  before  the  month  of 
March  is  out.  Receipts  have  been  light  all  around, 
and  this  has  been  one  of  the  factors  of  the  increased 
prices.  Compared  with  a  week  ago,  the  feeding 
grades  have  changed  little,  and  recent  buying  was 
equal  to  the  opening  record  level  of  a  short  time 
ago.  The  keen  inquiry  for  feeding  lambs,  despite 
the  phenomenally  high  prices,  shows  that  country 
buyers  have  confidence  in  the  future  trend  of  prices. 

Shorn  and  wooled  lots  alike  have  had  good  call, 
but  the  advances  were  more  on  the  wooled  lambs. 
Marketing  has  been  conservative  everywhere,  and 
little  sorting  has  been  done.  It  seems  the  available 
supplies  are  in  strong  hands,  and  shipments  have 
been  just  enough  to  make  prices  advance,  but  not 
too  quickly.  Eastern  shippers  have  been  filling 
good  sized  orders,  and  this  demand  has  helped  stim- 
ulate the  price.  While  the  general  quality  of  lambs 
arriving  at  market  has  been  good,  yet  there  was 
nothing  really  high  class  to  speak  of. 

Aged  sheep  have  been  purchased  at  higher  prices. 
The  demand  has  been  good,  too;  buyers  shipping 
with  much  caution,  and  in  this  way  preventing  any 
danger  of  a  heavy  reaction  of  prices  in  this  class. 
While  a  slight  break  now  and  then  is  only  natural, 
keeping  the  supplies  light  only  tends  to  maintain 
the  good  levels,  and  perhaps,  now  and  then,  add  a 
little. 

C^ROP  reports  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
j  prices  of  grain,  altho  no  spectacular  fluctua- 
tions have  been  noted.  The  Government  crop 
report  showing  the  supplies  held  on  the  farms  of 
the  country  has  been  regarded  as  bearish  by  some 
traders,  while  more  say  they  are  a  help  to  the  bull 
movement.  Foreign  crop  news  generally  has  been 
favorable,  and  there  were  reports  that  foreigners 
were  reselling  their  grain.  Crop  news  from  this 
souce  was  construed  as  bearish. 

Farm  reserves  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats  in  the 
United  States  March  1,  as  given  out  in  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  aggre- 
gate 978,000,000  bushels,  the  largest  known,  out  of 
a  total  production  of  5,607,000,000  bushels,  showing 
that  3,628,000,000  bushels  have  left  the  farms  or 
have  been  consumed. 


A  year  ago  reserves  were  1,443,000,000  bushels 
out  of  a  crop  of  4,705,000,000  bushels.  The  increase 
in  reserves  compared  with  a  year  ago  is  535,000,000 
bushels. 

The  reserves  of  wheat  of  241,717,000  bushels,  or 
23.9  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  1915,  were  the  largest  on 
record,  and  88,814,000  bushels  more  than  last  year, 
when  reserves  were  only  17.2  per  cent. 

The  largest  reserves  are  in  the  Northwest,  more 
than  double  last  year's,  North  Dakota  alone  having 
nearly  40,000,000  bushels.  The  States  of  largest 
production  in  the  Southwest  have  an  aggregate  of 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 

So  far  61.7  per  cent  of  the  crop  has  been  shipped 
out,  or  1  per  cent  more  than  in  1915,  when  ship- 
ments were  nearly  8  per  cent  in  excess  of  1914  and 
4  per  cent  more  than  the  ten-year  average. 

Corn  reserves  are  the  third  largest  on  record,  be- 
ing 1,138,773,000  bushels,  or  37.3  per  cent  of  last 
year's  crop  of  3,055,000,000  bushels.  They  were 
227,877,000  bushels  more  than  last  year.  About  18.6 
per  cent  of  the  crop  will  be  shipped  from  farms,  or 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  3.3  per  cent 
less  than  the  ten-year  average. 

Of  merchantable  corn  of  the  crop  last  year  there 
were  2,178,943,000  bushels,  or  71.3  per  cent  of  the 
previous  year's  crop.  This  was  the  lowest  amount 
in  many  years,  due  to  the  early  freeze,  compared 
with  84.5  per  cent  last  year,  and  a  ten-year  average 
of  84.2. 

A  feature  of  the  report  on  reserves  was  that  Illi- 
nois, which  raised  the  largest  crop,  has  nearly  143,- 
000,000  bushels  on  farms,  or  43,000,000  bushels  more 
than  last  vear,  while  Iowa,  with  a  short  crop,  has 
87,870,000'bushels,  or  53,000,000  bushels  less  than 
last  year. 

Oat  reserves  of  596,600,000  bushels  are  the  second 
largest  on  record,  being  8,000,000  bushels  less  than 
the  record  supplies  in  1913.  They  exceeded  last 
year's  by  217,213,000  bushels.  The  percentage  was 
38.7,  against  33.2  last  year.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
oats  have  been  shipped  out  of  the  counties  where 
grown,  compared  with  29.4  per  cent  the  previous 
year,  and  26.5  per  cent  two  years  ago. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Thrashing  has  commenced  in  India,  with  reports 
of  fair  to  good  yields.    Quality  good. 

It  is  understood  that  railroads  are  taking  steps 
to  provide  more  cars  for  grain  and  provision  ship- 
ments from  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

British  a-nd  French  governments  are  credited  with 
having  bought  17,000,000  bushels  wheat  in  Argen- 
tina and  Australia,  paying  $36,000,000  all  told,  in 
addition  to  the  large  purchases  in  Roumania. 

Crop  outlook  in  Balkan  states  favorable,  with 
weather  seasonable.  Acreage  larger,  with  good 
snow  covering.  Sales  to  the  Allies  continue  to  be 
reported.  Weather  in  France  unseasonably  mild. 
Weeds  plentiful  and  labor  scarce.  General  out- 
look favorable.  *    *  * 

Portuguese  government  has  promised  to  main- 
tain wheat  prices  in  that  country  at  around  $2.50 
per  bushel  for  the  next  three  years,  in  an  effort  to 
increase  production.  Promise  is  for  a  large  crop 
this  year  on  an  increased  acreage. 

*  *  * 

No  relief  of  the  freight  congestion  which  exists 
at  the  seaboard  is  possible  for  thirty  days  at  least, 
according  to  a  well-posted  Chicago  man  who  re- 
turned from  the  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Many  of  the  boats  leaving 
New  York  are  going  out  light,  due  to  inability  to  get 
the  freight  aboard.  Lack  of  lighters  is  a  prime  fac- 
tor in  causing  the  congestion. 

*  *  * 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  southern  Oklahoma 
and  northern  Texas  are  sending  the  bulk  of  the 
poor  crop  reports,  with  a  few  from  eastern  Ne- 
braska. So  far,  however,  there  has  been  little  grow- 
ing weather,  except  in  the  far  Southwest.  Heavy 
losses  in  acreage  are  shown  in  reports  from  the 
latter  section.  A  few  of  the  bad  reports  are  backed 
with  buying  orders. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  message  from 
London,  the  Allied  governments,  especially  England, 
have  made  heavy  purchases  of  wheat  in  countries 
other  than  the  United  States,  in  order  that  the  ex- 
change rate  with  this  country  should  remain  steady. 
It  was  said  that  the  Allied  governments  had  now 
secured  the  great  bulk  of  the  world's  crop  in  their 
control.  Many  seaboard  exporters  for  some  time 
have  contended  that  tho  wheat  from  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  would  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence if  ships  were  obtainable  to  carry  it.  A  local 
exporter  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  July 
wheat  in  Winnipeg  was  selling  at  about  the  same 
figures  as  our  July.  The  Canadian  wheat  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  better  quality  than  our  wheat,  and  ex- 
porters believe  Canada  will  have  the  bulk  of  the 
export  business  after  the  opening  of  navigation. 
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LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


The  Garage  Door 

THE  automobile  owner  will  appreciate  know- 
ing of  this  handy  garage  door  now  manu- 
factured by  one  of  the  advertisers  in  The 
Farming  Business.  The  hardware  is  shown  in 
one  set  and  the  arrangement  of  the  door  in  the 


Tire  Carrier 


1  ;  ^ 

lit 

is 

1 

1 

1  * 

HERE  we  are  showing  our  readers  one  of  the 
new  ideas  of  carrying  a  spare  tire  at  the  rear 
of  an  automobile.  Note  tire  is  carried  up- 
right just  back  of  the  fuel  tank,  being  slightly 
slanted  inward  toward  the  top;  a  brace  from  the 
rear  of  the  chassis  reaches 
back  to  the  top  of  the  tire, 
and  the  tire  band  extends 
around  over  the  fuel  tank  to 
grip  the  tire  from  under- 
neath. This  is  a  rigid  and 
safe  support  for  a  spare  tire, 
while  at  the  same  time  get- 
ting the  tire  out  of  the  way 
when  vital  parts  of  the  car 
are  approached  or  in  getting 
in  and  out  of  the  car.  This  Fuel" 
arrangement  may  be  seen  on 
some  of  the  best  1916  cars  this  season. 
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South  African  l  aic 

kALC  or  soapstone  is  now  being  shipped  regu- 
larly to  Great  Britain  from  South  Africa,  a 
development  in  the  industry  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war.  The 
South  African  talc  is  being  supplied  from  the  Bar- 
berton  district,  but  it  is  also  found  in  Rhodesia.  The 
British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette  says  that 
its  discovery  is  almost  a  romance,  and  pays  a  trib- 
ute to  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  man 
who  was  solely  responsible  for  it.  The  Gazette 
says : 

"For  over  six  years  he  has  continued  his  pros- 
pecting work,  often  in  the  face  of  ridicule,  and  more 
frequently  of  calumny.  Thus  the  early  history  of 
the  Rand  repeats  itself.  Today  the  man  who  has 
developed  this  industry  bids  fair  rapidly  to  become 
a  millionaire,  for  French  chalk  is  a  commodity  that 
is  used  in  enormous  quantities  in  a  multitude  of 
diverse  industries,  and  the  only  limitation  to  the 
demand  for  the  South  African  product  will  be  the 
difficulty  of  securing  tonnage.  South  Africa  and 
the  motherland  will  be  the  richer  for  what,  but  for 
the  times,  would  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  sensa- 
tional discovery  of  unusual  magnitude." 

The  United  States,  however,  is  not  only  the 
largest  producer,  but  also  the  largest  consumer  of 
talc  and  soapstone  in  the  world;  and  altho  produc- 
ing much  more  talc  than  all  of  the  other  nations 
combined,  this  country  imports  some  of  the  finer 
grades  from  France  and  Italy.  The  quantity  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1913,  as  reported  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  was  149,271 
short  tons,  valued  at  $1,280,020. 

New  York  is  the  leading  producer,  with  an  out- 
put for  1913  of  more  than  54  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  the  United  States,  and  far  outrank- 
ing all  other  States  except  Vermont,  which  has  in 
recent  years  greatly  increased,  having  a  prod-uction 
in  1912  and  1913  of  more  than  half  that  of  New  York. 
Of  the  total  output  in  1913,  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion, 147,529  short  tons,  was  sold  as  ground  talc ; 
238  tons  a's  pencils  or  blanks  for  making  gas  tips, 
etc.;  and  1,504  tons  were  sold  rough  as  it  came  from 
the  mine. 

Potato  Separator 

DIGGING  potatoes  on  a  large  scale  means  dig- 
ging them  by  machinery,  and  machinery 
should  get  all  the  potatoes  and  get  them  free 
from  the  soil,  vines,  rocks  and  other  foreign  ma- 
terial. A  Warren  County  (Pa.)  inventor  has  patented 
this  potato  separator.  The  potatoes  are  separated 
as  they  are  elevated  from  the  ground,  a  downwardly 
bowed  rock  shaft  being  journaled  on  the  frame, 
and  upright  stub  shafts  being  journaled  thru  said 
rock  shaft.  Lateral  sleeves  on  the  stub  shafts  have 
loosely  mounted  rods  in  them,  a  connecting  and 


Late  Design  Corn  Planter 

CORN  planting  has  started  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  and  will  soon  be  the  main  order 
of  the  day  thruout  the  corn  belt  proper.  In- 
terest naturally  centers  about  methods  of  planting, 
and  machinery  with  which  to  do  the  work.  The 
accompanying  picture  of  a  corn  planter  shows  one 
which  is  different  in  certain  respects  from  the 
standard  type  of  planter,  but  which  several  manu- 
facturers are  putting  onto  the  market  and  also 
which  many  farmers  are  coming  to  prefer  to  the 
more  familiar  type. 

First  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  furrow  openers 
are  of  discs  like  the  furrow  openers  of  disc  grain 
drills,  instead  of  being  the  old-fashioned  shoe  furrow 
openers  which  have  been  used  for  so  many  years 
on  all  makes  of  corn  planters.  Experience  shows 
that  this  type  of  furrow  opener  works  much  better 
in  ground  which  is  foul  with  dead  grass,  weeds 
and  corn  stalks  than  does  the  shoe  opener.  Also 
in  wet  ground  it  does  not  pack  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  furrow  in  such  a  manner  that  it  bakes  as 


other.  The  door  may  be  opened  for  the  automobile 
or  only  lor  the  entrance  of  one  person,  and  it 
may  also  be  pushed  back  around  the  corner  of  the 
garage  out  of  the  way.  Its  virtues  need  no  further 
pointing  out  on  this  page. 

I  .osin^r  Soil  by  Tons 

FROM  Bulletin  012,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
comes  the  information  that  the  sediment  car- 
ried by  the  Missouri  River  amounts  annually 
to  381  tons  for  each  square  mile  of  surface  which 
that  river  drains.  If  we  may  assume  a  like  amount 
for  each  of  the  rivers  which  drain  Colorado,  that 
State  is  losing  its  substance  in  this  way  at  the 
rate  of  40,000,000  tons  each  year. 

The  annual  deposit  of  this  sediment  would  cover 
a  section  of  land  to  the  depth  of  17  feet,  and  yet 
with  this  stupendous  yearly  loss  of  Colorado  sur- 
face, such  is  the  patience  of  Dame  Nature  that 
0,000  years  have  elapsed  in  bringing  the  State  one 
loot   nearer  the  level  of  the  sea. 


spacing  link  being  pivoted  to  said  rods.  There  are 
means  for  oscillating  the  rods  and  for  rocking  the 

rock  shaft. 


For  Illuminated  road  signs  in  Germany  an  ace- 
tylene generator  has  been  developed  that  does  not 
require  attention  oftener  than  once  a  month. 


\   Com  Planter  With  Double  Dmmj 

it  dries  and  interferes  with  the  tender  young  roots 
of  the  sprouting  grain  finding  their  way  out  in 
all  directions. 

Next  it  should  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  hop- 
pers for  holding  fertilizer.  Flexible,  ribbon  steel 
tubes  convey  the  fertilizer  from  these  hoppers  to 
the  furrow  before  it  has  been  refilled  with  dirt.  A 
small  or  light  application  of  fertilizer  used  at  the 
time  of  planting  in  this  way  will  give  the  crop  a 
much  quicker  start  than  it  would  get  otherwise, 
acting  as  a  stimulant  to  the  sprouting  and  early 
growth,  so  that  the  crop  will  mature  in  from  a  week 
to  ten  days  less  time  than  it  would  if  the  fertilizer 
were  not  used.  Where  one  grows  any  considerable 
acreage  of  corn  it  will  pay  them  to  use  a  little  fer- 
tilizer in  this  way  at  time  of  planting  whether  they 
make  any  later  application  of  artificial  fertilizer  or 
not. 


The  Hawaiian  government  has  set  aside  690,000 
acres  of  forest  reserves  and  will  experiment  on 
planting  of  eucalyptus  trees  for  firewood. 

For' Pull  information  Regarding  \nj  of  These  N> 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Good  Heat  Insulation 

IX  THE  construction  of  hotbeds  and  coldframes, 
and  even  small  greenhouses,  double-glazed  glass 
sash  can  often  be  used  to  advantage.  Formerly; 
ordinary  sash  was  used  for  these  structures  entire- 
ly, and  when  there  was  extra  cold  weather,  mats  or 
shutters  were  placed  over  the  sash  to  give  addi- 
tional protection.  Of  course,  ordinary  sash  is  still 
used  in  a  majority  of  cases,  but  the  double-glazed 
sash  might  profitably  replace  it  in  many  cases. 

In  double-glazed  sash,  there  are  two  layers  of 
glass  with  a  dead  air  space  between.  This  dead 
air  space  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
consequently  makes  the  use  of  mats  unnecessary, 
except  in  the  coldest  weather.  The  heat  in  a  hot- 
bed is  conserved  much  better  than  where  covered 
with  ordinary  sash,  and  small  greenhouses  con- 
structed of  double-glazed  sash  are  very  easily  heat- 
ed, even  in  zero  weather.  The  chief  disadvantages 
of  using  it  are  its  greater  cost,  and  the  fact  that 
dust  and  dirt  collect  to  some  extent  between  the 
two  layers  of  glass  and  shade  the  plants  somewhat. 


Lamp  Shade  Telephone  Stand        Short  Turn  Spraying  Outfit 


Oprnrr*  and  F«Ttiii#.inK  A ttiichnieitt* 


Aquatic  Food  Plants 

THE  collections  of  aquatic  food  plants  se- 
cured in  a  recent  expedition  to  China  are 
of  special  interest.  These  include  water 
chestnuts,  water  nuts,  and  a  number  of  aquatic 
bulbs,  as  well  as  the  water  bamboo.  The  Chinese, 
the  Agricultural  Department's  explorer  found,  have 
mastered  thru  centuries  of  experiments  the  process 
of  using  swamp  lands  for  the  raising  of  food  crops, 
and  their  success  is  believed  to  point  to  commer- 
cial possibilities  for  some  of  our  swamp  regions 
where  reclamation  by  drainage  is  not  practicable. 
The  kauba,  sometimes  called  wild  rice  or  water 
bamboo,  now  to  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment, 
is  a  vegetable  in  taste  somewhat  between  grass  and 
asparagus.  The  swollen  stalks  of  the  plant  are 
eaten  much  like  our  asparagus.  The  ordinary  bam- 
boo, contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  is  not  an 
aquatic  plant,  and  for  successful  cultivation  calls 
for  fertile  and  well-drained  soil. 


HERE  is  a  handy  device  or  combination  that 
will  please  many  readers  of  The  Farming 
Business.  In  the  base  of  an  electric  light 
stand  there  is  a  little  opening  for  the  telephone. 
Instead  of  the  two  taking  up  a  lot  of  space  in  a 
room,  the  telephone  may  be 
hidden  away  in  the  base  of  the 
lamp  stand.    The  hinge  doors 
are  thrown  back  and  the  tele- 
phone picked  up  and  the  re- 
ceiver   taken     off  whenever 
needed.    If  the  person  talking 
wishes  to  take  notes,  he  may 
jerk  one  of  the  cords  and  turn 
on  a  light  just  above  the  tele- 
phone, so  as  to  see  what  he  is 
doing.       These  combination 
stands  can  be  made  up  in  artistic  and  light  style 
to  please  anybody.    Where  the  old-fashioned  wall 
'phone  is  not  in  use,  and  the  desk  and  stand  'phone 
is  preferred  in  a  home,  such  an  arrangement  is 
sure  to  please  the  lady  of  the  house,  as  she  often 
finds  that  the  telephone  and  lamp  are  crowding 
each  other  for  space  on  a  single  table. 

Portable  Sunshine  Hog  House 

HOG  raising  is  fairly  easy  where  business  prin- 
ciples are  followed.  A  hog  house  is  one  of 
the  essentials  of  hog  raising,  and  practical 
farming  operations  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
have  proven  the  individual  hog  house,  especially 
for  the  sow  and  young  pigs, 
the  proper  thing.  Here  is  one 
of  the  latest  pattern  hog 
houses.  It  is  portable  and  may 
be  opened  up  and  made  as  airy 
and  sunny  as  the  field  itself, 
almost.  Either  side  of  the  roof 
may  -be  raised  to  allow  light 
and  air  to  enter,  so  that  every 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  these  nature  elements 
which  will  do  the  young  pigs  a  world  of  good.  One 
pattern  for  several  of  these  houses  may  be  used, 
so  that  they  can  be  put  together  easily  and  set 
up  at  a  nominal  cost,  that  will  make  them  pos- 
sible on  any  or  every  hog  farm. 

Wheeled  Harrow 

BUSINESS  farmers  will  be  interested  in  tliis 
new  patent  wheeled  harrow,  a  recent  inven- 
tion of  John  L.  Wenman,  of  New  Jersey.  The 
harrow  consists  of  two  frames,  pivotedly  connected 
to  each  other  for  relative  vertical  movement.  There 
are  outer  longitudinal  runners 
on  the  frame  and  the  space 
supporting  wheels  are  journaled 
upon  the  inner  longitudinal  bar 
of  one  frame.  The  wheels  are 
provided  with  peripheral  pro- 
jections for  engagement  with 
the  ground  because  of  the  ver- 
tical agitation  of  the  frame;  in 
other  words,  the  wheels  cause 
the  frames  of  the  harrow  to 
work  up  and  down  as  they  pass 
over  the  ground.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  material  such  as  corn  stalks,  brush  and 
rocks  to  pass  under  the  harrow  without  collecting 
in  great  bunches  and  interfering  seriously  with  the 
harrow  in  smoothing. the  soil  as  it  passes  over. 

Flash  Light  in  Watch 

VARIOUS  forms  of  flash  lights  have  been  put 
on  the  market  during  the  last  year  or  two, 
many  of  these  being  mere  toys  or  novelties, 
altho  many  of  them  are  of  practical  use.    Here  is 
one  of  the  more  recent  styles,  manufactured  by  a 

large  concern  that  is 
bringing  out  many 
practical  flash  light 
devices.  The  battery 
is  inside  the  watch 
case,  of  course,  and 
the  pressure  of  the 
thumb  on  the  stem 
opens  the  watch  and 
gives  a  flash  and  light 
at  the  same  time.  The 
battery  is  of  sufficient 
size  so  that  it  will  last  for  some  time,  and  then 
may  be  recharged  as  often  as  necessary. 


EVERY  orchard  can  be  sprayed  and  sprayed 
several  times,  the  time  and  spraying  depend- 
ing upon  what  insects  and  diseases  are  to  be 
fought.     One    of    the    leading    manufacturers  of 
spraying  outfits  has  built  this  short  turn  sprayer, 


Australia  has  about  45  horses  for  every  100  people. 
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A  vegetable  novelty  brought  from  China  by  the 
Agricultural  Department's  plant  explorer  and  now 
under  experiment  is  a  radish  with  a  root  as  large  as 
a  child's  head.  This  is  somewhat  coarser  and  in- 
ferior in  flavor  to  the  small  radish,  tho  the  Chinese 
cook  it  much  like  turnips  and  also  pickle  it  in 
strips  in  brine  for  use  as  a  relish. 


which  permits  the  use  of  the  commercial  spraying 
outfit  in  the  small  orchard  and  where  short  turns 
are  necessary  to  get  about.  The  fact  of  its  sim- 
plicity of  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  the 
spraying  outfit  to  be  turned  almost  squarely 
around.  The  saving  in  broken  fruit  trees  is  easily 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  attempted  to  spray 
with  commercial  spraying  outfits. 


Portable  Fence 


FOR  poultry,  hogs  and  other  animals  that  may 
be  shifted  about  from  one  pasture  to  another 
in  small  lots,  a  portable  fence  has  many 
advantages  in  being  quickly  moved  over  to  give 
a  new  plot  of  pasture  without  the  expense  of  build- 
ing a  fence  for  each  lot.  A  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
man  has  recently  patented  the  one  shown  here. 


Each  section  consists  of  a  post  with  upper  and 
lower  rails.  The  post  has  sockets  for  the  rails 
of  another  section,  so  that  it  may  be  extended  as 
far  as  needed.  The  rods  on  top  of  the  posts  fit 
into  sockets  to  lock  the  fence  in  position. 

Wireless  Corn  Planter 

WHEN  Grandfather  brought  the  first  corn 
planter  into  his  section  of  Iowa  it  was  a 
great  day.  Farmers  drove  for  long  distances 
to  get  a  look  at  it.  That  was  not  so  long  ago,  tho 
this  wireless  corn  planter,  recently  patented  by  Lee 
E.  Easter  of  Iowa,  makes  it  seem  like  several 
centuries  at  least.  There  is  a  frame  mounted  on 
wheels,  and  a  second  frame  mounted  on  the  first 
frame,  the  planter  shoes  being  carried  by  this 


second  frame.  A  shaft  is  also  mounted  on  the 
second  frame  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes 
of  the  pivotal  points  of  said  frames.  There  are 
means  whereby  rotary  movement  may  be  trans- 
mitted from  said  wheels  to  said  shaft.  A  second 
shaft  is  mounted  on  the  second  frame  to  carry 
marking  devices,  and  a  means  for  carrying  motion 
from  the  first  to  the  second  shaft  is  arranged 
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CHAPTER  V 

DURING  those  busy  days  the  corn 
and  squash  seeds  planted  by 
young  Wakefield  had  sprouted  thru 
the  surface,  and  great  interest 
was  aroused  at  sight  of  the  familiar 
green  shoots.  At  last  we  began  to 
realize  the  importance  of  these  seeds 
if  we  should  have  to  remain  long  on 
the  island.  Jack  Wilmot,  especially, 
urged  that  every  means  should  be 
taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  little 
plot.  The  stone  wall  which  Fred  had 
built  was  torn  away  and  rebuilt  farther 
from  the  young  shoots,  so  as  to  have 
no  shade  on  them,  and  the  young  fel- 
low watched  the  small  patch  contin- 
ually, carrying  down  water  as  needed. 
With  this  faithful  care  and  the  hot 
sunshine  they  grew  amazingly. 

Now  that  we  were  getting  iron  there 
was  a  feverish  anxiety  among  us  all 
to  realize  something  from  it;  to  get 
tools  in  our  hands  and  "do  things." 

There  were  two  blacksmiths  and 
plenty  of  men  who  could  strike  a  true 
blow,  so  two  gangs  were  told  off;  one 
to  work  in  the  daytime,  the  other  in 
the  night.  During  the  first  night  three 
more  axes  had  been  made,  also  two 
pickaxes.  The  smiths  then  hammered 
out  a  shovel.  Handles  were  made  for 
all  of  these,  there  being  plenty  of  jack- 
knives  and  plenty  of  men  capable  of 
using  them. 

It  had  been  determined  that  our 
first  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  build- 
ing a  blockhouse  and  forming  weapons 
for  defense.  Choppers  were  according- 
ly selected  and  directions  given  them 
as  to  the  trees  required,  with  unnec- 
essary admonitions  to  "rush  it." 

The  blockhouse  was  to  be  sixty  feet 
long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  built  of  logs 
placed  on  end  in  the  ground  and 
twelve  feet  high.  In  building  an  ordi- 
nary log  house  we  should  lay  the  logs 
on  top  of  each  other  with  rough  dove- 
tails at  the  corners,  but  that  construc- 
tion would  enable  the  enemy  to  climb 
easily  to  the  roof,  whereas  the  upright 
logs  would  be  difficult  to  scale. 

The  ground  being  marked  out,  men 
went  to  work  with  pick  and  shovel  to 
dig  the  trench  for  the  walls.  Having 
but  three  tools  to  use  Dolbear  drove 
the  men  pretty  hard,  changing  off  fre- 
quently, so  the  work  progressed  rap- 
idly. At  noon  we  had  another  shovel 
and  pickax  ready.  As  fast  as  the 
choppers  furnished  logs  they  were 
hauled  into  camp  by  a  gang  of  men 
and  placed  ready  for  use. 

The  next  morning  found  us  so  far 
ahead  that  we  could  commence  putting 
up  the  walls.  The  building  of  the 
house  was  placed  in  my  charge,  and  I 
started  two  gangs  of  men  at  each  cor- 
ner, thus  working  along  the  four  sides 
at  the  same  time.  The  logs  were  set 
on  end,  keeping  the  tops  at  an  even 
height,  and  the  eartli  was  shoveled  in 
and  rammed  down.  As  they  went  up 
we  kept  them  together  by  laying  a 
small  pole  on  each  side  near  the  top, 
and  lashing  them  every  few  feet  with 
ropes,  twisted  from  long  fibers  of  vines 
which  hung  from  almost  every  tree  in 
the  forest.  We  also  set  in  long,  stout 
poles  for  floor  joists,  cutting  notches 
for  them  in  the  upright  logs. 

And  so  the  work  went  on.  By  night- 
fall of  the  second  day  the  logs  were 
all  up,  an  opening  being  left  on  one 
side  for  the  entrance.  The  women 
begged  to  move  in  that  very  night, 
altho  there  was  no  roof,  for  they  had 
been  quite  fearful  since  the  visit  of 
the  Ravages.  It  was  a  quick  and  sim- 
ple job,  for  their  sole  possessions  were 
a  few  armfuls  of  dried  grass  for  bed- 
ding. 

Day  and  night  the  merry  ring  of  the 
blacksmiths'  hammers  went  on,  accom- 
panied by  the  wheezy  creaking  of  the 
bellows  and  the  cheery  glare  of  the 
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furnace  fires.  The  smiths  were  work- 
ing on  pikes,  turning  them  out  rapidly, 
to  our  great  joy.  Most  of  us  were  feel- 
ing more  than  ever  anxious  now  that 
we  had  some  possessions.  We  knew 
that  if  the  savages  attacked  us  we 
could  retire  into  the  blockhouse  and 
hold  out  against  them,  but  we  also 
knew  that  they  would  take  everything 
of  value  outside  and  destroy  our  fur- 
nace and  forge.  But  having  weapons 
we  would  have  something  to  say — and 
to  do — about  that! 

Those  fellows  did  not  allow  us  to 
forget  them.  Just  as  the  blockhouse 
was  finished  we  had  another  visit. 
This  time  they  came  in  a  single  canoe 
— a  very  large  one — holding,  we 
judged,  over  a  score  of  natives.  They 
came  close  to  shore,  but  made  no  at- 
tempt to  land,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Captain  made  friendly  signs,  in- 
viting them  to  visit  us.  They  hung  off 
sullenly  and  finally  paddled  away. 
They  were  evidently  sizing  us  up. 

Making  one  hundred  pikes  was  a 
fairly  heavy  proposition  for  us.  We 
cast  another  anvil  and  more  pig  iron. 
Then  both  forges  were  kept  working 


few  file  blanks  and  several  cold  chisels, 
and  one  of  the  machinists,  Golden,  was 
now  busy  cutting  teeth  in  the  files.  He 
had  chipped  out  a  groove  in  a  large 
stone  in  which  the  file  blank  would  lie 
very  snug  and  now,  with  cold  chisel 
and  hammer,  he  was  cutting  the  small 
grooves,  or  teeth,  in  the  blank;  a  sin- 
gle tooth  being  made  by  one  blow  of 
the  hammer,  and  the  chisel  then  shift- 
ed ahead  for  another  tooth. 

After  this  cutting  the  files  were  re- 
heated and  hardened.  All  this  was 
very  interesting  to  me,  for  I  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before.  The  mak- 
ing of  the  saw  caused  much  more 
work  than  the  making  of  the  first  ax. 
The  forging  was  a  long  job;  the  files 
had  to  be  made,  also  a  grindstone. 
Strogan,  the  mason,  having  cold  chis- 
els to  work  with,  had  the  stone  fin- 
ished, and  it  had  only  to  be  fitted  with 
a  handle  and  hung.  The  saw-blade  was 
ground  on  both  sides  to  smooth  out 
the  hammer  marks,  and  then  the  teeth 
had  to  be  filed  out.  There  was  much 
work  in  all  this,  and  Dolbear  told  me 
afterward  that  he  had  figured  that  the 
work  on  the  saw  alone  had  equaled 
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night  and  day.  Men  were  kept  busy 
bringing  down  ore  and  cutting  poles 
for  pikestaffs. 

Nicholson,  the  boss  blacksmith,  had 
contrived  to  make  an  auger,  a  strong, 
serviceable  tool  which  would  bore 
holes  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  two  feet  deep.  With  this  tool 
we  were  able  to  put  the  rafters  on  the 
house,  using  stout  wooden  pins  for 
fastenings.  Jack  Peppard  took  charge 
of  the  thatching,  having  done  such 
work  in  England.  He  used  large,  fine 
plaintain  leaves  tied  down  with  twine 
twisted  from  the  fiber  of  the  tree  fern; 
and  he  turned  out  a  very  neat,  work- 
manlike job.  But  he  was  not  satisfied. 
More  than  once  he  growled: 

"Hif  I  'ad  some  good  hold  rye  straw 
I'd  put  a  thatch  hon  this  'ere  bloomin' 
fort  as  'ud  make  your  eyes  stick  hout 
fer  very  joy  a-lookin'  at  it." 

But  at  last  we  had  shelter  and  pro- 
tection— strong  as  any  fort  against 
anything  but  cannon— and  they  were 
hardly  expected.  We  fitted  some  short 
logs  which  could  be  set  in  the  doorway, 
if  necessary,  but  we  cut  no  windows 
until  we  were  able  to  get  out  plank  for 
shutters;  the  gable  ends  being  left 
open,  there  was  plenty  of  air. 

The  pikes  being  finished,  Nicholson 
hammered  out  a  flat  strip  of  iron  for  a 
handsaw.    He  had  previously  forged  a 


the  time  of  one  man  for  twenty-six 
days!  At  the  current  rate  of  wages 
at  home  this  would  mean  a  cost  of 
seventy-eight  dollars,  and  we  could 
buy  a  much  better  saw  there  for  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter! 

I  have  worked  on  many  rush  jobs, 
wrecking  on  the  railroad,  and  the  like, 
but  I  never  saw  more  creditable  and 
hustling  work  than  was  now  being 
done  on  this  little  island.  Every  man 
took  hold  as  tho  upon  him  alone  de- 
pended the  success  of  all.  And  with 
it  there  was  no  confusion,  no  treading 
on  each  other's  heels.  Dolbear  kept 
everything  running  as  smoothly  as  in 
an  old  established  plant.  He  soon  saw 
which  men  were  best  adapted  for  the 
several  jobs,  making  his  selections  ac- 
cordingly, with  the  result  that  our  af- 
fairs were  coming  into  shape  very  rap- 
idly. We  pushed  ahead  with  another 
blockhouse  of  exactly  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  first,  set  one  hundred  feet 
away.  When  the  walls  were  up  we 
continued  the  trenches  between  the 
two  houses,  and  set  up  ten-foot  walls 
connecting  them.  This  gave  us  a  large 
courtyard,  sixty  by  one  hundred  feet, 
Into  it  we  carried  our  stores,  which 
were,  it  is  true,  very  meager  but  in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Our  greatest  interest  now  centered 
upon  Nicholson,  who  was  making  a 


big  saw  for  cutting  logs  into  boards  or 
planks.  This  saw  was  six  feet  long, 
with  a  handle  at  each  end,  and  while 
he  was  finishing  this  we  got  a  saw-pit 

ready. 

It  was  built  against  the  same  rocky 
ledge  against  which  we  had  built  our 
.furnace  and  forge.  Two  posts  were 
set  firmly  in  the  ground  six  feet  from 
the  ledge  and  eight  feet  apart.  Then, 
from  the  tops  of  these  posts  to  the 
ledge  were  placed  square  logs,  firmly 
secured.  The  ground  below  was  dug 
away  until  there  was  a  depth  of  seven 
feet  underneath  these  cross-timbers. 

We  could  now  roll  our  logs  from  the 
ledge  on  to  these  timbers,  and,  with 
one  man  working  above  and  another 
below,  the  log  could  be  sawed  thru  the 
entire  length.  Selecting  some  kauri 
trees,  which  seemed  to  be  a  species  of 
pine,  very  straight  in  the  grain  and 
easy  to  chop  and  saw,  we  soon  had 
some  logs  ready.  These  were  squared 
by  the  ax-men  to  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
and  when  the  saw  was  ready  a  couple 
of  men  were  put  to  work. 

But  it  was  slow  work.  Fully  two 
hours  were  required  to  make  one  cut 
the  length  of  a  twelve-foot  log.  It 
was,  also,  very  hard  work,  so  we 
changed  men  frequently;  and  as  we 
were  needing  lumber  badly  the  saw 
was  kept  going  night  and  day,  by 
which  means  we  got  about  twelve 
boards  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
furnace  and  forges  were  not  running 
at  night,  the  rush  regarding  them  be- 
ing over. 

Two  weeks  later  we  had  the  upper 
floor  in  the  women's  house  laid  and 
the  gable  ends  planked  in.  There  were 
also  window  openings  in  both  houses 
on  the  courtyard  side  only,  fitted  with 
heavy  plank  shutters,  which  could  be 
quickly  closed  and  bolted. 

Every  night,  now,  we  had  an  hour's 
drill.  John  Kerr,  the  first  mate,  had 
served  in  the  Spanish  War  and  held 
the  office  of  second  lieutenant.  The 
Captain  put  him  in  command  of  the 
company.  Of  course  our  Editor  dubbed 
him  "Captain"  at  once,  and  we  used  the 
title.  He  drilled  us  In  forming  line, 
hollow  square,  and  marching;  he  also 
exercised  us  in  the  use  of  the  pikes — 
both  in  open  order  and  close  ranks. 
Altho  not  familiar  with  that  weapon, 
he  was  a  very  bright  man,  and  could 
see  the  way  in  which  they  could  be 
used.  We  shortly  became  very  orderly 
in  our  marching  and  parade,  gaining 
confidence  in  ourselves  and  in  our 
captain. 

It  seemed  to  me  that,  as  soon  as  we 
succeeded  in  getting  any  tool  made, 
the  demands  for  the  particular  work 
that  tool  would  do  increased  im- 
mensely. Two  weeks  before  we  should 
have  felt  it  the  greatest  good  fortune 
to  have  had  a  few  feet  of  lumber  for 
the  tops  and  bottoms  of  our  bellows; 
and  now  that  we  were  getting  out  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  each  day,  the 
requirements  were  simply  astounding. 
We  wanted  an  upper  floor  in  the  men's 
house  and  lower  floors  in  both  houses. 
We  wanted  seats  and  tables.  The 
women  were  needing  a  cooking  table 
and  other  wooden  ware — and  needing 
them  badly.  We  wanted  bunks  to  sleep 
on,  a  hand-wagon  to  haul  in  wood  and 
ore;  and  our  forge  and  tools  were  all 
open  to  the  weather. 

I  was  thinking  of  all  these  "wants" 
when  the  engineer  clapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  said: 

"Well,  George,  you  look  as  if  you 
were  inventing  something!  What's  on 
your  mind,  now?" 

"I  wish  I  could  invent  a  way  for 
getting  out  lumber  faster?'  I  replied. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  we'll  have  to  fix 
up  another  saw-pit." 

"Guess  not!"  he  exclaimed.  "There'll 
be  a  power  sawmill  running  here  in  a 
month  or  two."  And  he  went  off  whis- 
tling. 

CHAPTER  VI 

IT'S  kind  of  peculiar,"  said  Dolbear, 
as  we  sat  chatting  together  one 
evening  a  little  apart  from  the 
others,  "it's  kind  of  peculiar  how  men 
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•e  made  up    Some  of  them  can  drop     This    constitution  adopted,   it  was  2d.  That  every  man,  woman,  boy,  and 

to  a  new  set  of  conditions  and  take  moved  that  an  election  should  be  held  girl    who  worked    should  be  paid 

them  as  handy  as   a  locomotive  at  once.    This  was  also  voted.    The  wages  to  be  settled  by  the  Governor 

ikes  to  a  new  branch  road,  and  others  Captain  was  nominated  for  Governor  and  his  council. 

11  *trueRle  to  get  back  into  the  old  in  a  neat  little  speech  by  Thorne— and  3d.  That  every  man,  woman,  or  minor 


its  for  a  whole  generation— and  may-  elected.  Then  Thorne  was  chosen  sec- 
>e  two "  retary  and  treasurer.     The  meeting 

'What's  going  wrong,  Dave?"  I  in-  then  adjourned  until  the  next  evening, 


earning  wages  should  pay  board  to 
the  Government;  the  rates  to  be 
settled  by  the  council. 


■mired  I  knew  that  he  never  philoso-  when  the  new  Governor  would  hand  in  4th.  That,  as  all  the  products  of  the 
Dhized'  unless  there    was  something  the  names  of  his  council. 


practical  back  of  it  all. 

"Guess  you  know  as  much  as  I  do, 
George.  Here  are  some  of  the  men- 
just  because  we've  got  a  few  tools — 
talking  of  building  a  vessel  and  get- 


about  their  future,  anyway.  There's 
lot  much  here  to  talk  about,  is  there?" 

"What  else  have  you  heard?"  he 
asked,  without  answering  my  question. 
"Let's  have  it,  George;  if  there's  any 


settlement  would,  for  the  present, 
be  the  property  of  the  Government, 
the  treasurer  should  sell  any  of 
these  products,  tools,  implements, 
food,  or  clothing,  at  ten  per  cent 
above  cost. 

This  report  was  adopted  with  very 


On  the  next  night — as  on  the  previ- 
ous evening — work  was  stopped  at  the 
saw-pit  so  that  every  man  could  at- 
tend the  meeting.  The  Governor  hand- 
ed in  his  appointments,  stating  that  he 
back  to  civilization.    And  there  wished  the  men  selected  to  take  charge 

are  others  talking  of  getting  back  into  of  the  various  departments  of  work  in  little  discussion,  but  another  question 

the  bush  and  chopping  out  homes  for  the  settlement.  came  up  for  which  we  were  not  at  all 

themselves!"                                          His    appointments    for    councilmen  prepared.    Most  of  the  men  had  some 

"Yes,"  I  agreed,  "I've  heard  some  were:  money  with  them  when  they  left  home, 

such  talk.    Of  course  men  will  talk  David  Dolbear— In  general  charge  of  and  Si  Twisden  now  asked  whether  or 

all  industries.  not  tnis  money  could  be  used.  The 

Alfred  Davkin — The  care  and  prepara-  Governor  answered  that  he  thought  so; 

tion  of  "all  foods  and  other  matters  he  could  see  no  reason  against  it.  But 

for  which  he,  being  chemist,  was  Strogan  sprang  to  his  feet,  protesting: 

specially  qualified.  "^Ir-  Governor!    Mr.  Dolbear  put  this 

dissatisfaction  we  want  to  meet  it  in  jaCob  Wilinot— Charge  of  the  seed  corn  matter  right  when  he  said  about  our 

time."                                                    and  other  farming  matters.  money:    'What  we  want  is  something 

"I  shouldn't  call  it  dissatisfaction,  William    Dearborn— Overseer    of  the  that  a  man  can  carry  home  with  him 

Dave    'Tisn't  that,  exactly,  but  I  guess      furnaces.  to  show  that  he  has  done  a  square 

they're  wondering  how  long  this  is  go-  Gus  Nicholson— Care  of  the  forges.  day's  work.'    We  don't  want  a  gold 

ing  to  last.    Maybe  some  of  them  are  George  Carling    (myself) — Charge  of  coin  or  a  greenback  which  was  brought 


anxious  to  get  back  to  their  regular 
trades." 


the  carpentry  and  woodwork 


here,  showing  that  the  owner  has  done 


'Getting    impatient  to    be  earning  aU  thjs  Qver   but  nQ  objections  were 

^oney,  again,  eh?"  he  asked,  with  a  offer( 

twinkle  in  his  shrewd  and  kindly  old  affirmed 
eyes    "That's  a  good  old  Yankee  trait 


r>i0«t,.  ~?  „.o~  nT\~^aA  fr.  taiir  some  work  back  in  the  States!  That 
Plenty  of  time  was  allowed  to  talk  .      .       x,oriofit  t„  „„   m„» 


is  of  no  benefit  to  us  now.    What  we 

money,'  again.  eh?"  he  asked, offered!  and"  the'  appointments  were  ™£st\WOr*  ^  ^  n°W'  ^  ^ 


ray  to  get  that  is  to  use  no 


and  I'm  glad  to  see  it.  Guess  well  meeting  was  open  for  further  business, 
have  to  invent  something  to  keep  tnem  Dearborn  rose  and  said  that  he  felt 
feeling  that  way:" 


a  stated  that  the  KJyheerxecept  that  which  rePresents 


"If  I  am  expected  to  do  a  day's  work 
here,  I  want  a  dav's  work  from  some 

neV'very  "curious  about  what  he  ^nU^lan  tolhtaSelT  Each  haTS  ^A^ffi^.   1  Want  t0 

i-ht  hQvo  in  his  mind,  but  knew  it  .  ,   .  .  „  „„_    know  that  he  is  doing  his  i 


that  every  man  had  a  desire  for  some 


might  have  in  his  mind,  but 
was  of  no  use  to  question  him  until 


special  choice  of  work;  some  prefer- 
ring farming,  others  hunting  and  fish- 


doing  his  share  to- 
wards furnishing  the  food  and  the  ne- 


hehadVsVans  ready;  then  he'd  make  ^^'"oihera  were"  mechanics  of  ^fJ^Lf JT^f  ■  hf  la  cofuming  % 

them  known  himself,  without  much  de-  *6.ious  kinds     He  had  no  Dlans  t0  Part,  not  that  he  is  loafing  because  of 

to?8  I  saw  him  talking  a  good  deal  X    Dut  saul  he  would  Hke  to  see  l^^^rZi^J"  ^ 

with  the  Captain,  and  the  second  night  which      h  man  CQuld  nate  enough  to  make _  before  we  came 

liter  our  conversation  the  Captain  an-  actual  result    or  train    for  here'  or  whlch  came  to  him  thru  some 

bounced  that  he  had  a  proposition  to  ^ms^aS  our  iork  went  om      '  °n°         whi,e  1  and  others  are  work" 

ay  before  us.                   "  Dolbear  jumped   to   his   feet  with  '             „  ,  « 

"Bovs,"  he  said,  "it  looks  to  Mr.  Dol-  twinkling  eyes  Mr-  Governor,"  he  continued,  "we 

bear  and  myself  as  if  the  time  had  „Mr  Governor"  he  said  "I've  been  landed  on  this  island  destitute,  almost 

ome  when  we  should  make  some  plans  expectmg   that  this   sort  '  of   feeling  naked  and  starving.   Would  this  slip  of 

for  our  future  movements.   We  are  ,d                 before  ,         th    r  paper  then  have  bought  me  one  dry 

surpnsed  to  see  it  come  so  quickly. 
I  want  to  say,  right  here,  that  I'm 


making  good  progress— wonderful 
progress— far    better  than    we  could 


biscuit?"  He  held  up  a  hundred-dollar 
bill.  "Every  one  of  us  has  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  labor  of  every  one 


have  expected;  but,  unless  we  are  tak-  mighty  gjad  to' see  it!    In  plain  lan 

-a  off  bv  some  passing  vessel,  this  must  guage  it  means  that  our  friends  are  else  for  tne  food  and  safetv  he  has  en 

be  our  home  until  we  can  leave  by  our  lookjng   toWards  making    homes  for  j°>'ed-   Who  am  I,  that  I  should  be  able 

own  efforts.    A  ship  to  carry  us  all  themselves;    getting   into  the    right  to  he  down  in  the  shade  and  expect 

would  have  to  be  larger  than  anything  grooves;  making  farms,  starting  stores  another  man   to   toil   for  me  for  a 

we  can  build  for  a  long  time,  and  in  and  workBnops;  in  fact,  doing  business  month  or  two  months,  supplying  my 

view  of  all  this,  we  are  of  the  opinion  of  some  one  kind  or  anotner>    And  all  needs  just  because  I  brought  this  slip 

that  we  should  settle  just  how  we  are  th,g  can  be  done_but  there's  one  tool  of  DaPer  ashore  with  me?" 

going  to  work  in  the  future.    I  think  we  mugt  have  tQ  do  it  with     We  can      To  my  surprise,  Dolbear  again  sup- 

the  first  thing  to  be  done  will  be  to  make  that  tool  the  same  as  we've  made  Ported  Strogan.    I  say  surprise,  be 


r 


cause  I  knew  that  the  engineer  had  a 
That's  the  tool  lar6e  ro11  ot  Dills  witl1  him;  and  yet 


adopt  some  simple  form  of  government  the  otnerg 

by  wiiich  we  can  shape  our  course,  and  ..j  mean  money! 

we  should  also  choose  a  Governor,  or  that  every  man  and  every  woman  can  he  was  supporting  a  measure  which 

head,  to  oversee  matters.  handle;  some  of  them  wisely  and  some  w°uld  maJ<e  it  valueless  among  us. 

"If  you  are  all  of  this  opinion,  I  will  fooiishiy  But  we  can't  do  any  busi-  Strogan  s  objection  was  sustained 
uiggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed  ness  without  it—not  even  in  this  small  when  voted  uP°n-  The  reason,  as  he 
o  draw  up  a  constitution  which  we  commonwealth  Put  lt«  was  so  manifestly  fair  that  no 
can  discuss  at  another  meeting."  "Now,  what  I  propose  is,  that  this  one  kicked  against  it,  and  it  was  set- 
There  was  no  objection,  but  many  Government  issue  enough  money  to  tled  that-  for  a  while,  nothing  should 
words  of  approval,  and  Thorne  sug-  pay  us  all  wages  for  the  work  we  do.  De  recognized  as  money  except  that 
iested  that  the  Captain  go  ahead  and  It  doea  not  matter  what  the  money  is  whlcn  represented  work, 
name  six  men,  himself,  for  the  com-  made  0f_paper  is  just  as  good  for  us  Thorne,  the  new  treasurer,  now 
mittee.  This  was  also  approved,  and  aa  gold  or  sjiVer.  An  we  want  \s  6ome-  asked  where  he  was  to  get  paper  with 
the  Captain  named  Dolbear,  Dearborn,  thing  that  a  man  can  carry  home  with  which  to  make  the  new  Little  Stranger 
Strogan,  Nicholson,  Thorne,  and  my-  hmi  t0  show  that  he  has  done  a  square  Island  money.  The  Governor  asked 
self.  We  immediately  drew  off  to  one  day-8  WOrk.  That's  real  money — the  those  who  had  memorandum  books  to 
side,  talked  It  over  for  a  few  minutes,  worid  over! 

•  d  that  we  could  be  ready  on  " j  don't  mean  that  I'm  a  paper- 


cut  out  the  blank  loaves,  as  every 
scrap  of  paper  would  be  needed  for 


Wednesday  evening— this  being  Mon-  money  man  in  the  States.    There 'are  the    purpose,  and    also  for  keeping 

day— and  the  Captain  so  announced  to  other  matters  to  be  considered  there,  brief  records  of  our  meetings, 

the  others.  and  there  are  foreign  countries  to  be      I  afterward  asked  Dolbear  why  he 

On  the  appointed  evening  Thorne  aettled  with  and  real  value— gold— Is  had  supported  Strogan  on  that  money 

presented  our  report.    It  was  simple,  necessary.   But  here,  among  ourselves,  question.    He  replied: 

the  main  features  being  as  follows:  one  thing  is  as  good  as  another,  if  it      "Well,  my  lad,  there  are  two  reasons 

A  Governor  should  be  elected  an-  only  shows  that  there's   labor  back  for  it.    To  commence  with:    I  suppose 

nually,  and  a  secretary  and  treasurer  of  it."                                                  you  haven't  forgotten  that  we'd  cal- 

(one  office)  also  to  be  elected  annually.  He  was  greeted  with  a  hearty  cheer  culated  to  land  in  New  Zealand  and 

A  council  of  six,  selected  by  the  when  he  had  finished.     He  had,  no  start    a   manufacturing    colony  and 

Governor  and  approved  by  a  majority  doubt,  struck  the  right  note,  showing  make  our  fortunes,  and  so  on.  Well, 

of  the  voters — any  nominee  rejected  to  us  at  once  the  only  way  in  which  we  we  didn't  land  there,  because  it  was 

be  replaced  by  another  selection  of  the  could  keep  our  affairs  from  confusion,  a  pretty  long  swim  from  where  we 

Governor's.  into  which  they  might  otherwise  drift,  abandoned  our  vessel — or  the  vessel 

Meetings  to  be  held   weekly,  and  But  there  was  some  confusion  now.  abandoned  us — and  the  weather  seemed 

«svery  man  and  woman  in  the  settle-  So  many  questions  were  asked  about  uncertain.    But  we  landed  here,  and  I 

ment  to  be  entitled  to  a  vote.  details  that  Strogan  suggested  a  com-  don't  see  why  we  can't  go  ahead  and 

No  undertaking  involving  the  use  mittee  of  three  to  draw  up  a  plan  about  form  our  colony  here  instead  of  there, 

of  labor  was  to  be  started  except  by  a  this  money,  and  the  Governor,  Dolbear,      "There's  good  climate  here  and  good 

majority  vote  at  a  regular  meeting.  and  Thorne  were  selected.                    land  and  good  products;  and  there's 

There    was    considerable    debating  A    few  days    later,  this  committee  iron,  and  we've  got  the  handling  of  it 

overall  this,  but  It  H"<:rn<-<1  to  h<-  sati:-;-  brought  in  a  recommendation  as  fol-  all.    If  we  work  it  up  we're  all  right, 

factory  as  far  as  it  went.    It  left  open  lows:                                                  and  Strogan  showed  us  the  correct 

all  matters  upon   which  there  might  1st.  The  treasurer  should  be  author-  way  when  he  said  that  we'd  better 

be  a  serious  difference  of  opinion,  for  ized  to  Issue  paper  money  to  the  take   care   that   every   man   did  his 

future  decision.  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.               Continued  on  Page  25 


"3>c?fii  Throw  Away 

You  Can  Get  5000  Miles  More  Service  1 

out  of  them  by  "half-soling"  them  with  Dur- 
able Steel  Studded  Treads.  European  Motorists  have 
been  doing  this  for  the  past  three  years  and  getting  | 
from  10,000  to  15,000  miles  from  one  set  of  tires.  In 
eight  months  over  30,000  American  Motorists  have  fol- 
lowed their  example  and  are  saving  $50  to  $200  a 
year  in  tire  expense 

Ufa   Haiiwor   £rna    Without  a  cent  deposit 

1IC    LFCIIVCI     riCC  prepay  the  express  and 

allow  you  to  be  the  judge.  Durable  Treads  double 
the  life  of  your  tires  and  arc  sold  under  a  signed 
guarantee  for    5*000    miles  without  puncture 

Applied  in  your  own  garage  in  thirty  minutes. 

Special  Discount  toffered  to  motorists  in  new  I 


territory  on  first  shipment  J 
direct  from  factory. 
MAIL  TODAY-SAVE  THE  DISCOUNT 
The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co.|  I 

:<78  Ti<"a<i  HUls;..  Denver,  Colo. 
(  72  Transportation  Bids.,  Chicago 
720-7'i:!  Woolworth  Bldgr.,  New  York  ' 

Gent)emen>Please  send  me  without  obligation,  full  I 
information. sample,  guarantee,  etc. 

Name  

Address  I 


My  tire  sizes  are. 


This  $24.50,  seven  volume  set  of  Farmer's 
Cyclopedia  with  Ooburn'e  reading  guide  Freo 
to  our  students.  Up-to-daie  information  on  every 
farm  problem.  Compiled  from  data  which  cost 
U.  8.  Gov't  (4  000,000.00. 

Study  Scientific  Farming  by  Mail 

Under  our  agricultural  experts  of  National 
reputation  and  increase  your  bank  acoount.  40 
subject  courses  and  60  group  courses,  including 
general  I  arming,  farm  management,  farm  en- 
gineering, grain  farming,  animal  husbandry, 
dairying,  poultry,  soils  and  fertilizers,  fruit 
growing,  truck  farming,  etc. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

"How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay  More",  rereals  undreamed- 
of opportunities  that  exist  right  on  your  own  farm  and 
opens  the  way  to  a  bigger  income  for  you.  Tell  us  about 
your  probleroa — helpful  suggestions  free.    Write  today. 

AMERICAN  FARMERS  SCHOOL 
719  Laird  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Original  and  largest  Correspondence  School  of  Agriculture. 


Squeaking  Again! 

It's  mighty  cold  work,  climbing  a 
windmill  in  mid-winter— dangerous, 
too.  But  it  has  to  be  done,  unless 
your  windmill  has  been  fitted  with 

"Bound  Brook"  Bushings 

The  best  makers  use  our  Bushings 
on  windmills,  gas  engines  and 
other  machines.  They  run  for  years 
without  oiling  or  greasing.  Our  free 
Book— "Light  On  a  Slippery  Subject, 
tells  why.   Write  for  it  today. 


vGraphlteJ^brlcatingCo, 


Box  f 
Bound  Brook 
N.J.  j 


lAINT 

1  At  V*  Cost 


Don't  pey  wholesale  nnd  r**tftil  profits.  Bay 
Everwear  Mixed  Puint  from  the  only  factory  in 
America  winch  sells  direct  to  the  consumer. 
For  half  the  money  get  the  best  quality. 
Wo  make  the  most  liberal  trial  offer  you  ever 
beard  of  and  the  strongest,  most  comprehen- 
sive guarantee  in  the  business.  Everwear 

Best  Barn  Paint  65c  Gal. 

and  finest  house  paint  $1.15  gal.  You  can't  match 
these  prices.  Write  forf  ree  book  which  shows 
how  to  do  work  yourself  and  save  labor  cost; 
also  shows  all  colors  and  kinds.  Most  com- 
plete paint  book  ever  offered.  It's  free. 
Write  today  and  get  our  great  offer. 

Crosby-Frank  &  Co. 
435  Peoria  St*  Chicago 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  Broall  cost  by  nit..-  our  Attach- 
able outllt.  FITS  AN  Y  BICYCLE.  Ku* 


lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Wrlto  today  for  bar-  CDCC  Dfltllf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rifEE  DUUH 
dcficrlbtiig  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At. 
tarhment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second •  hand,  IBS  and  up, 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Oopt.l   I.Calo.burg,  KsnaM. 


The  advertising  you  sre  In  THIS  FARM- 
ING BUSINKSS  Is  thoroly  reliable.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  In  The  Farming 
Business." 


/ 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7642— Ladies'   Shirt- Waist— Cut 

in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Popular  because  of  its 
practical  lines,  this  waist  is  made 
with  two  plaits  at  each  side  of 
the  front — the  closing  at  center  is 
visible  and  made  with  buttons;  a 
smart  collar  and  neat  cuffs  bring 
out  its  lines  for  simplicity  of 
style,  with  a  bow  tie  to  give  just 
the  right  dash  to  such  design. 

7588—  Ladies'  Gorsel  Cover- 
Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  This  dainty  garment 
may  be  made  of  plain  material  or 
of  embroidered  flouncing  as 
shown.  It  is  made  without 
shoulder  seams  and  a  single 
length  of  embroidery  is  used, 
crossing  over  in  front  and  back  in 
surplice  style. 

6982— Ladles'    Apron    Cut  in 

sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  This  is  a  kitchen  or 
work  apron  and  is  cut  in  one 
piece,  with  a  short  dart  under 
each  arm  to  fit  in  the  garment  to 
the  figure.  The  neck  is  round 
and  very  low,  the  arm  holes  are 
very  open.  The  fastening  is  by 
a  single  button  at  the  shoulder 
line  in  the  back. 

7589—  Boys'  Russian  Suit  Cut 

in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  This 
suit  has  a  diagonal  front  closing, 
with  a  deep  opening  at  the  neck. 
This  is  filled  in  by  a  shield  with 
a  standing  collar  and  may  be 
worn  or  not  as  preferred.  There 
is  a  wide  collar  at  the  neck, 
edging  the  blouse.  Bloomers  are 
provided  for  wear  with  this 
blouse. 

7662 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
8  to  14  years.  A  most  attractive 
little  frock  to  be  made  with 
plaited  or  gathered  skirt.  The 
waist  has  visible  closing  at  cen- 
ter front;  shoulder  plait  at  either 
side  loses  its  line  below  yoke 
depth  to  give  fullness — the  slight- 
ly gathered  waistline  is  concealed 
by  a  belt. 

7193— Ladies'     Skirt— Cut  in 

sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. This  yoke  skirt  has  a  four 
gored  lower  portion  and  closes 
at  the  left  side.  It  may  have 
either  the  raised  or  regulation 
waistline.  The  lower  sections 
are  arranged  to  form  four  nar- 
row box  plaits,  two  towards  the 
front  and  two  towards  the  back. 

7636 — Ladies'  Dress  ami  t  ap — 
Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  An  appropriate  garb 
for  the  particular  housekeeper 
who  wants  to  be  comfortable 
while  in  the  routine  of  home 
duties  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sentable. The  skirt  is  cut  in 
three  gores  and  may  have  high 
or  regulation  waistline. 

Colored  veils  float  everywhere, 
and  be  it  said  that  the  floating 
colored  veil  is  more  becoming 
than  the  closely  drawn  one.  A 
veil  of  leaf-green  hexagonal  mesh 
has  a  sprawling  leaf  pattern 
hand-run  in  the  mesh,  and  is 
worn  with  a  turban  crowned  witli 
everlapping  green  velvet  leaves. 
A  cerise  veil  of  square  mesh  with 
a  ramage  design  has  been  select- 
ed by  a  woman  with  perfectly 
white  hair  but  a  charmingly  fresh 
complexion,  and  the  effect  is  en- 
chanting. 

Spring  and  summer  frocks  will 
define  the  natural  waistline,  and 
one  notes  that  there  are  many  de- 
vices for  getting  away  from  the 
conventional  girdle  or  belt.  Skirts 
gathered  in  three  or  four  shir- 
rings  at  the  waist  are  for  slen- 
der figures  only.    These  shirrings 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  lit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  anyone  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

.  FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES —10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 


NAM10. 


P.  O.  Box. 
R.  F.  D. .  . . 
Town  


State. 


are  done  in  the  French  manner; 
long  stitches  on  the  right  side, 
tiny  ones  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
the  stitches  carefully  under  each 
other  in  the  shirrings.  This  draws 
up  the  material  in  even  folds. 

A  charming  petticoat  for  the 
dancing  frocks  is  of  pink  pussy- 
willow taffeta  with  a  deep  flounce 
in  which  are  set  many  bands  of 
white  net  embroidered  with  tiny 
black  four-leaf  clovers.  A  pink 
jersey  silk  petticoat  has  three  full 
flounces  of  cream  oriental  lace, 
each  flounce  spread  at  the  edge 
by  a  strip  of  featherbone  run 
underneath.  Three  roses  with  at- 
tending leaves  decorate  the  three 
flounces  at  their  heading — all  on 
the  left  side  of  the  petticoat. 

Half-inch  ribbon  In  bright  col- 
ors, striped  crosswise,  is  worn 
about  the  neck  with  white  blouses 
or  with  blue  serge  frocks.  The 
ends  are  pulled  thru  a  silk  but- 
ton, and  this  little  ornament  can 
be  pulled  back  and  forth  to  make 
the  neck  opening  of  any  desired 
size. 

A  new  buttonless  blouse  will 
meet  the  need  of  the  woman  who 
is  always  in  a  hurry.  It  is  of 
soft  white  satin  veiled  with  white 
chiffon,  and  the  front  crosses  in 
surplice  fashion  from  right  to 
left.  A  collar  of  the  white  satin 
rises  high  at  the  back,  turns  over 
and  then  extends  downward  the 
entire  length  of  the  surpliced 
front.  A  snap  button  holds  the 
loose  fronts  at  the  bust  line  and 
another  fastens  the  waistband. 
This  dainty  blouse  has  long 
sleeves,  and  they  bell  a  little  over 
the  hand. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Spring 
Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dress  making  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
blank  below. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


Beacon 
Burner 


FREE 


FiTS  your  old  lamp 

100  Candle  Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oil.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
Costs  Only  1  Cent  For  6  Hours. 
We  want  one  person  In  each  local!  y 
to  whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer 
to  secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FK£K. 
Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED, 
HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  92  Home  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Winifred  Worth's 

Crochet  Book 

showing  more  than  65  new  different  de- 
signs with  full  instructions  how  they  are 
crocheted  and  the  different  uses  that  they 
can  be  put.  Many  of  our  women  readers 
say  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  wonderful 
crochet  ffcok  they  have  ever  seen. 


Thi*  Crochet  Book  Will  Be  Sent 
To  You  FREE 

if  you  will  send  us  25c  in  silver  or  stamps 
(or  three  months  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business. 

The  Farming  BusiNESsis  a  weekly  pub- 
lication printed  52  times  a  year.  Contains 
never  less  than  32  pages  weekly.  Gives 
the  best  and  most  practical  advice  regard- 
ing your  farm  problems,  and  in  addition 
has  a  continued  story,  a  page  of  needle- 
work, pattern  department,  a  page  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  a  department  of  house- 
keeping and  a  large  department  showing 
recent  discoveries  and  latest  inventions, 
war  news  of  the  week  with  a  map  printed 
in  four  colors.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

This  big  paper,  13  issues  for  25c,  and 
the  rrochet  book  free.     Send  for  it  today. 

The  Farming  Business 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,    Chicago,  III. 


Needlework  Department 

Dainty  Yoke  for  Corset  Cover 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


FOR  spring  and  summer  wear  this 
year  the  daintiest  waists  of  sheer 
materials  will  be  worn.  These  call 
for  underwear  of  attractive  appear- 
ance, for  they  almost  form  part  of 
the  waist,  owing  to  the  transparency 
of  the  outer  garments. 

This  corset  cover  is  attractive,  in- 
expensive and  speedy  work.  Cro- 
cheting is  so  popular  at  present  that 
almost  every  worker  is  planning  to 
make  quantities  of  it.  Two  balls  of 
N'o.  50  mercerized  crochet  cotton, 
one  bolt  of  novelty  braid,  one  yard 
of  fine  barred  muslin,  two  and  one- 
half  yards  of  wash  ribbon  and  the 
materials  are  complete  for  a  dainty 
and  serviceable  cover  at  the  cost  of 
a  ready-made  one  trimmed  with 
cheap  lace  and  of  inferior  material. 
This  yoke  will  outwear  several 
bodies. 

Before  starting  to  crochet  cut  out 
a  paper  pattern  of  yoke  and  sleeves, 
or  use  a  worn  garment  the  proper 
size. 

Fasten  the  thread  to  the  small  por- 
tion of  the  braid,  make  7  ch  sts,  2  tr 
ch,  into  1st  p  of  braid,  *  3  ch  sts,  2 
tr  cr,  into  next  p.  repeat  *  into  each 
p,  no  ch  sts,  over  small  portion  of 
braid.  Lay  the  top  of  braid  1% 
inches  from  the  top  of  pattern,  make 
the  length  required,  cut  braid,  make 

1  tr-cr,  over  small  portion  of  braid, 
7  ch  sts,  turn. 

Second  Row — *  1  tr  cr,  over  3  ch 
sts  of  preceding  row,  3  ch  sts,  3  tr 
cr,  over  next  ch,  3  ch  sts,  1  tr  cr, 
over  next  ch,  repeat  *  for  this  row, 
7  ch  sts,  turn. 

Third  Row— Two  tr  cr,  2  ch  sts,  2 
tr  cr,  over  2nd  ch,  *  2  tr  cr,  2  ch  sts, 

2  tr  cr,  all  over  next  ch,  repeat  * 
for  this  row,  7  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fourth  Row — One  do  tr  cr,  into 
next  st,  *  3  ch  sts,  2  do  tr  cr,  over  2 
ch  sts  of  preceding  row,  repeat  *  for 
this  row,  7  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fifth  Row — Repeat  3rd  row,  break 
thread. 

Start  at  the  opposite  side  of  braid, 
repeat  1st  and  2nd  rows. 

On  the  next  piece  of  braid  make 
1st  and  2nd  rows,  then  connect  to 
first  strip  of  lace,  at  2nd  row  of  each, 
by  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  over  ch  of  first 
strip,  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c  over  ch  of  second 
strip;  continue,  holding  the  first 
strip  slightly  fuller  than  the  second 
strip.  On  the  remaining  side  of  the 
braid  make  1st  and  2nd  rows,  break 
thread. 


In  the  same  manner  make  2  strips 
of  braid  for  each  sleeve.  Measure 
the  length  required,  cut  braid  and 
sew  the  ends  together.  Repeat  1st 
and  2nd  rows  on  each  side  and  join 
as  before.  Then  join  the  upper  half 
of  each  sleeve  to  the  yoke. 

Start  at  the  top  of  the  scallop  at 
the  front,  make  5  ch  sts,  *  skip  2 
sts,  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *  down 
front  and  all  around  the  yoke  and 
lower  portions  of  the  sleeves  to  scal- 
lop at  front  again,  break  thread. 

Last  Row — Start  at  bottom  of 
front,  make  *  3  s  c,  over  1st  ch,  2 
s  c,  1  p,  2  s  c,  over  next  ch,  repeat  * 
for  edge  of  front,  for  the  top  edge 
and  sleeves,  make  *  3  s  c  ,  3  ch  sts, 
repeat  *.  Make  narrow  or  rolled 
hem  and  whip  the  yoke  to  the  muslin. 
ABBREVIATIONS  OF  CROCHET 
STITCHES. 

ch  st — Chain  stitch. 

si  cr— Single  crochet. 

do  cr — Double  crochet. 

tr  cr — Treble  crochet. 

do  tr  cr — Double  treble  crochet. 

p — Picot. 

sp — Space. 

gr — Group. 

* — Sign  of  repetition. 

Ch  st,  make  a  loop  over  hook, 
thread  over  hook,  pull  second  loop 
thru  first  loop,, repeat  for  the  length 
required. 

Si  cr,  make  a  length  of  ch  sts, 
skip  1  ch  st,  insert  hook  into  2nd  ch 
st,  thread  over  hook,  draw  thru  the 
ch  st,  making  2  loops  on  hook,  thread 
over  hook,  thru  both  loops. 

Do  cr,  make  a  length  of  ch  sts, 
thread  over  hook,  skip  3  ch  sts,  in- 
sert hook  into  4th  ch  st,  draw  thread 
thru  ch  st,  thread  over  hook,  thru  2 
loops,  thread  over  hook,  thru  the  2 
remaining  loops. 

Tr  cr,  make  length  of  ch  sts,  thread 
over  hook  twice,  skip  4  sts,  insert 
hook  into  5th  ch  st,  draw  thread  thru 
ch  st,  thread  over  hook,  thru  2  loops, 
thread  over  hook,  thru  2  loops,  thread 
over  hook,  thru  the  2  remaining 
loops. 

Do  tr  cr,  same  as  tr  cr,  only  thread 
3  times  over  hook. 

P,  make  5  ch  sts,  catch  back  into 
4th  ch  st,  from  the  hook,  pull  loop 
thru. 

Sp,  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  forms 
1  sp. 

Gr,  1  d  c  into  each  st  for  4  sts,  to- 
gether form  1  gr. 


BIRD 
MANNA 
MAKES 
CANARIES 
WARBLE 

Tis  the  secret  preparation  used  by 
the  German  Canary  Breeders  of  St. 
Andrensbe  g  to  restore  cage  birds 
to  health  and  song  and  prevent 
them  from  becoming  ill.  Sold  by 
Druggists.    Mailed  for  15c. 

CAUTION— Hi  rd  Manna   is  sold 

only  in  White  Metal  Caps  with 

this  TRADE  MARK  in  red.  Beware 

of  Imitations. 

BOOK  ON  CAGE  BIRDS— 120  pages  beautifully  illus- 
trated, showing  canaries  in  the  r  natural  colors.  Full 

information  on  song  aud  rare  canaries.  How  to  breed 
them  for  profit.  Hints  on  their  uiseases  and  how  to  cure 
them.  All  about  parrots  and  how  to  teach  them  to  talk. 
A  most  complete  book  on  the  subject.  Mailed  for  15c,  or 
sent  with  Bird  Manna  and  Bird  Bitters  for  50f*  bv  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BIRD  FOOD  CO..  400  N.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 
POLICY 

TOWER'S  FISH  BRANb 

REFLEX  SLICKER  $3 

when  it  r^ms^^*5. 


ft.  J.  Tower  Co. 

BOSTON. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  irolRht  prepaid  on  the  new 
GRANGER"  bicycle.  Writ©  at  oncejCor 

our  bi{j  catalog  and  special  offer. 
Improved  Models,  prices  reduced.  Ex- 
traordlnary  nrw  offers.    You  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  without  getting  our  latest 
propositions.   WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent*'  and  maka 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Get  our  libera  I  terms  on  a  sample 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 

TIRES*  equipment,  sundries  and  svery- 
q  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  A  tew 
band  bicycles  63  to  ftB  to  clear. 

CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  S-196,  CHICAGO 


Magazine  Free  Two  Years 

An  old  Denver  publishing  house  has 
hit  upon  a  plan  to  quickly  acquire  a 
million  subscribers.  The  magazine  pub- 
lishes stories  of  adventure,  pictures  and 
sketches  of  Western  life,  descriptions 
of  great  ranches,  rich  mines,  land  pro- 
jects, homesteads,  etc.  13th  year.  As 
an  evidence  of  good  faith,  just  send  25c 
cash  or  postage  stamps  to  enter  your 
name  for  the  first  year  and  you  will 
receive  this  interesting  monthly  maga- 
zine three  whole  years.  Send  today, 
this  offer  may  never  appear  again.  Ad- 
dress, Rocky  Mountain  Magazine,  Block 
VI,  Denver,  Colo. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears 
in  THIO  FARMING  BUSINESS.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  In  The  Farming 
Business." 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


THE  VERY  LATEST 


He — "I  see  they  are   now  making 
collars  of  sandpaper." 
She— "What  for?" 
He — Rough  necks." 

Conscientious  Pete 

Buffalo  Jones  was  telling  an  after 
dinner  story: 

"Pete  had  charge  of  the  animal  tent, 
and  among  his  pets  was  a  leopard,  the 
only  one  with  the  show.  He  was  a 
bad  leopard,  too,  and  gave  Pete  far 
more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
menagerie  together.  One  day,  when 
the  show  was  in  New  Jersey,  I  went 
out  to  Chicago  to  arrange  some  busi- 
ness. While  I  was  having  dinner  a 
telegram  was  handed  me.  It  read: 

"  'The  leopard  has  escaped.  Prowl- 
ing about  the  town.  What  shall  I  do? 

"  'PETE.' 

"Pete  was  one  of  those  fellows  who 
had  to  have  explicit  directions  to  do 
anything,  even  in  an  emergency.  He 
was  always  afraid  of  making  a  mis- 
take. I  rushed  from  the  table  and 
sent  a  reply. 

"  'Shoot  him  on  the  spot,'  I  wired. 
Being  unusually  busy,  I  forgot  all 
about  the  affair  until  about  two  hours 
later,  when  I  returned  to  the  hotel, 
and  another  telegram  was  handed  me. 
It  proved  to  be  from  careful,  con- 
scientious Pete,  and  asked: 

"  'Which  spot?'  " 

Two  Pets 

Howard  Chandler  Christy,  illus- 
trator and  noted  portrayer  of  girl 
types,  was  walking  down  the  street 
one  afternoon  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  pet  dog  that  began  to  snap 
at  his  heels.  Its  mistress  made  no 
effort  to  call  it  off,  so  he  turned  and 
gave  the  dog  an  admonitory  kick. 

"Brute!"  cried  the  woman,  "to  kick 
a  little  defenseless  animal!  That  lit- 
tle creature  is  a  pet,  and  is  not  ac- 
customed to  such  treatment." 

"I  beg  your  .pardon,  madam,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Christy.  "I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  your  dog.  But  you  should 
have  called  him  off." 

"He  would  not  have  hurt  you,"  re- 
plied the  woman  in  a  grieved  tone. 
"He  is  a  pet." 

"I  did  not  care  to  be  bitten  by 
him,  nevertheless,  madam,"  returned 
Mr.  Christy.  "I  am  somewhat  of  a 
favorite  at  home,  myself." 

A  Different  Arrangement 

A  man  was  brought  before  a  police 
court  charged  with  abusing  his  team 
and  using  loud  and  profane  language 
on  the  street.  One  of  the  witnesses 
was  a  pious  old  man  who  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  short  cross-examination. 

"Did  the  defendant  use  improper 
language  while  he  was  beating  his 
horses?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"Well,  he  talk  migiity  loud,  sah." 

"Did  he  indulge  in  profanity?" 

The  witness  seemed  puzzled.  The 
lawyer  put  the  question  in  another 
form : 

»  "What  I  mean,  Uncle  Auh,  is  did  he 
use  words  that  would  be  proper  for 
your  minister  to  use  in  a  sermon?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sah,  yes,  sah,"  the  old 
man  replied,  with  a  grin  that  revealed 
the  full  width  of  his  immense  mouth; 
"but  dey'd  have  to  be  'ranged  cliff '- 
runt." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
Oats 

OATS  in  the  original  consist  of  two 
general  varieties,  tame  and  wild, 
but  these  two  branches  are  subdivided 
into  so  many  different  brands  that  a 
mere  contemplation  of  the  list  makes 
the  observer  stand  in  wall-eyed  won- 
der and  ask  himself  where  it  all  will 
end.  Those  possessing  enough  pa- 
tience and  reckless  courage  to  follow 
the  question  to  the  final  solution  will 
find  that  as  a  usual  thing  tame  oats 
finish  as  a  diet  in  some  form  for  some 
animated  object,  while  wild  oats  gen- 
erally result  in  long  sojourns  on  the 
inside  of  a  stone  inclosure,  and  ulti- 
mately they  produce  food  for  earth- 
worms at  a  premature  date. 

Domestic  oats  are  found  only  in  lo- 
calities, while  wild  oats  are  evidenced 
everywhere,  and  are  sown  in  great 
profusion  in  large  cities.  The  former 
kind  of  oats  are  grown  in  great  abund- 
ance where  the  climate  is  cool,  but  the 
latter  thrive  best  where  a  hot  time 
is  in  progress. 

Where  oats  originated,  either  vari- 
ety, is  going  back  further  than  the 
time  this  brief  history  covers,  and  be- 
yond the  memory  of  the  writer  thereof, 
so  it  will  be  passed  by,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  wild  oats  originated  about  the 
same  time  that  man  began  to  be  no- 
ticed, and  tame  oats  came  into  being 
soon  after  the  weevil  was  invented. 

It  is  general  knowledge  that  there 
is  a  purpose  for  everything,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  presume  that  after  the 
weevil  was  produced  it  was  discovered 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do,  so 
oats  were  created  to  provide  him  with 
an  occupation.  This  occupation  is  dil- 
igently followed  by  the  weevil,  and 
the  small  portion  of  oats  he  does  not 
have  time  to  attend  to  is  looked  after 
by  his  ally,  the  worm. 

A  large  amount  of  oats  is  utilized  as 
feed  for  the  horse,  and  what  the  horse 
can't  eat  is  peeled  and  made  up  into 
oatmeal  and  several  hundred  kinds  of 
breakfast  food  for  humans,  and  it  is 
the  chief  article  of  diet  among  the 
Scotch,  because  it  does  not  cost  a  great 
deal. 

Oatmeal  is  all  right  if  taken  when 
young,  but  if  allowed  to  stand  a  while 
in  a  temperate  place,  peculiar  things 
develop  in  it,  and  if  it  then  is  eaten, 
the  consumer  is  surprised  and  some- 
times frightened  by  the  squeals, 
squeaks,  and  death  groans  of  the  wee- 


vil every  time  he  takes  a  bite,  and  this 
sort  of  thing  is  disconcerting. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  sow 
oats  of  either  kind  and  they  both  grow 
without  much  attention,  but  when  it 
comes  time  to  reap  the  crop,  difficulties 
begin  to  arise.  With  tame  oats  there  are 
all  the  annoyances  and  troubles  of 
thrashing,  which  has  been  gone  into 
heretofore,  and  in  the  reaping  of  wild 
oats  there  is  even  more  trouble. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  labor,  care, 
and  weevils  incident  to  farm  oats,  the 
product  is  persistently  cultured,  and 
with  all  the  wasted  time,  expense,  and 
grief  which  go  into  the  sowing  and 
reaping  of  wild  oats,  the  game  goes 
merrily  on,  which,  in  view  of  the  vast 
army  of  teachers,  preachers,  and  gen- 
eral reformers,  seems  peculiar. 

She  Giggled 

I  went  out  to  walk  with  Miss  Nellie 
one  day, 

And  as  we  strolled  thru  the  park 
I  noticed  she  seemed  quite  contented 
and  gay, 
More  happy  by  far  than  a  lark; 
And  whenever  I  made  a  remark  even 
plain 

She  would  always  a  giggle  outpour; 
And  then  when  I  asked  her  to  kindly 
explain, 

She    giggled — then    giggled  some 
more. 

Then  in  the  evening  we  went  to  the 
play, 

And  altho  'twas  a  tragedy  deep 
She  did  not  the  slightest  emotion  dis- 
play, 

But  giggled  while  others  would  weep. 
She  giggled  a  bit  when  the  hero  was 
killed, 

And  as  the  bride  came  thru  the  door 
To  marry  the  villain  whose  conduct 
had  thrilled, 
She  giggled — then  giggled  some  more. 

So  I  asked  the  young  lady  to  tell  me 
just  why 

Her  system  contained  so  much  mirth, 
And  how  she  could  giggle  when  others 
would  cry, 
And  when  happiness  seemed  at  a 
dearth, 

So  she  said  her  hat  had  the  latest- 
shaped  frame, 
The  only  one  like  it  in  store. 
And  that  no  other  lady  could  get  one 
the  same, 
Then  she  giggled  and  giggled  some 
more. 

—Puck. 


A  SHOCKING  STYLE 


AND  THEY  SHOOK 


"What's  the  matter,  old  man?    You  look  cold." 

"Aw!    Hang  it,  I  feel  awfully  grippy.   I've  had  the  chills  all  day.' 

"Well,  so've  I.    Let's  shake." 


Customer  —  "Are  you  sure  these 
socks  are  the  correct  thing?" 

Haberdasher — "The  smartest  dress- 
ers wear  nothing  else." 

Not  Looking 

As  E.  J.  Bowes,  the  theatrical 
manager,  tells  the  tale,  a  simply 
garbed  West  Sider  walked  into  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  ornate  of 
Fifth  avenue  cafes  and  called  for  a 
drink  of  straight  rye.  Having  drunk, 
he  counted  out  three  nickels  upon  the 
bar  and  prepared  to  depart. 

"Hold  on,  please,"  said  the  gentle- 
manly attendant;  "the  price  is  25." 

"What  talk  have  you?"  demanded 
the  patron.  "Why,  I  can  get  the  same 
brand  of  licker  anywhere  on  Tenth 
avenue  for  15." 

"Probably  so,"  explained  the  bar- 
keeper, "but  you  see  we  do  not  charge 
for  the  whisky  alone.  We  have  to 
charge  for  all  these  decorations — for 
the  hangings  at  the  windows,  and  the 
furnishings,  and  the  pictures  on  the 
walls.  That  picture  yonder  costs  $10,- 
000.  That's  why  we'  have  to  ask  you 
a  quarter  for  a  drink,  see?" 

"I  see,"  said  the  West  Sider,  staring 
about  him,  and  out  he  went. 

The  next  day  he  returned.  He  en- 
tered slowly,  holding  one  hand  across 
his  eyes.  He  felt  his  way  to  the  bar 
and  again  laid  down  15  cents. 

"I  ain't  lookin',"  he  stated  truthfully. 
"Gimme  some  rye." 

Disappointing 

A  private  of  a  regiment  "somewhere 
in  France"  quite  fancied  himself  as  a 
French  scholar.  He  used  the  phrases 
he  had  picked  up  on  every  possible 

occasion. 

One  day  he  got  confidential  with  a 
chum  who  really  knew  something  of 
the  language,  and  asked: 

"I  say,  Bill,  wot  does  this  word 
"vewallah"  (voila)  mean?" 

"Oh,  just  'behold'  or  'there  you 
are.' "  was  the  reply. 

"Crickey!"  exclaimed  the  first 
Tommy.  "An'  'ere's  me  bin  usin'  the 
word  for  weeks  an'  weeks,  thinkin' 
as  I  was  swearin'  in  French!" 

An  Explorer's  Yarn 

The  explorer  was  entertaining  his 
friends  with  yarns  more  or  less  true 
of  the  polar  regions. 

"Once,"  he  related,  "I  was  cornered 
by  a  bear  and  didn't  have  a  bullet  to 
protect  myself.  Tears  came  in  my 
eyes  as  I  thought  of  home." 

"What  then?"  asked  his  breathless 
friends  in  unison. 

"Why,  the  tears  froze  as  hard  as 
rocks  and,  ramming  them  in  my  gun, 
I  fired  and  killed  the  bear." 

Why  She  Never  Remarried 

"Why  was  it  you    never  married 

again,  Aunt  Sallie?"  inquired  a  lady 

of  an  old  colored  woman. 

"  'Deed,  Miss  Ellie,"  replied  the  old 

woman,  earnestly,  "dat  daid  husband's 

wuth  moah  to  me  dan  a  live  one.  I 

gits  a  pension." 

Couldn't  Expect  Him  To 
Lady — "I'm  afraid    you    don't  like 

work,  my  good  man." 
Tramp — "How  kin  I,  mum?  Work's 

wot  killed  my  poor  wife." 
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When  to  Sell  and  When  Not 


Continued 

good  taste  for  dressed  mutton  and 
lamb,  and  this  has  been  the  most 
prominent  factor  toward  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  industry  from  a  meat 
standpoint.  Receipts  at  Chicago 
alone  have  increased  from  207,987 
head  in  1866  to  6,055,546  head  in 
1912.  altho  since  then  there  has  been 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  marketings, 
due  largely  to  the  change  in  range 
conditions.  The  buyer  of  the  first 
range  lambs  ever  marketed  at  Chi- 
cago is  still  a  comparatively  young 
man  and  daily  at  his  desk,  giving 
somewhat  of  an  idea  how  young  the 
industry  is. 

TAKING  the  average  tops  for  the 
past  ten  years  on  sheep  it  will  be 
found  that  the  high  spot  is  reached 
in  April,  while  lambs  strike  the  high- 
est levels  in  May.  Lowest  prices  for 
lambs  are  in  October,  and  sheep  are 
lowest  in  August,  altho  September 
and  October  find  latter  values  only 
10  cents  higher  than  the  low  spot. 

Sheep  in  January  made  an  average 
top  of  $6,  followed  by  a  gradual  rise 
the  next  month  and  a  much  sharper 
one  in  March.  From  March  to  April 
the  advance  measures  25  cents,  the 
top  then  reaching  $7.30,  followed  by 
a  drop  of  30  cents  the  next  month 
and  another  loss  of  80  cents  in  June. 
The  decline  in  the  next  two  months 
is  practically  $1,  bottom  prices  rest- 
ing at  $5.25.  From  then  until  the 
end  of  the  year  fluctuations  are  more 
numerous,  with  the  general  tendency 
of  prices  upward.  A  study  of  the 
accompanying  chart  for  the  ten-year 
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period  will  show  that  any  time  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  the  prices 
are  more  satisfactory  than  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year. 

The  May  ten-year  top  on  lambs  is 
$9.20,  standing  $1.30  higher  than  Oc- 
tober, the  low  month,  as  the  accom- 
panying chart  shows.  Starting  in 
January  at  $8.15,  the  top  finishes  in 
December  at  $8.20.  The  1  advance 
from  February  to  May  is  hardly  as 
sharp,  as  the  decline  is  severe  from 
May  until  October. 

The  decline  in  sheep  and  lambs 
from  the  high  to  the  low  spot  is  in- 
fluenced greatly  by  the  increased  ar- 
rival of  shorn  stock  and  liberal  re- 
ceipts in  general.  Almost  all  the  rec- 
ords in  supplies  have  been  made  in 
October.  Offerings  are  largest  in  the 
fall  because  at  that  time  range  own- 
ers are  marketing  their  holdings. 
From  January  until  June  buyers  are 
compelled  to  rely  largely  upon  the 
corn  belt  and  Colorado  men  for  sup- 
plies; then  comes  the  movement  of 
spring  lambs,  both  native  and  south- 
ern, the  latter  from  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky. 

After  the  winter  months  and  pre- 
vious to  the  spring  lamb  season,  most 
offerings  are  shorn  and  from  the 
wool  is  derived  a  great  source  of 
revenue,  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked, as  it  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  sheep  industry.  The  sale  of 
the  wool  increases  the  profits,  if  there 
are  any  from  the  animal  for  meat 
purposes,  and  lessens  the  loss  should 
there  be  any  from  the  marketing  of 
the  animal  for  slaughter. 


Building  a  Clay  Block  Silo 


Continued 

position  of  the  scaffold  by  means  of 
a  plumb-bob,  then  follow  the  end  of 
the  guide  around  the  wall.  All 
blocks  should  be  within  less  than  a 
half  or  three-quarters  of  one  inch  of 
the  guide  and  even  these  variations 
should  be  gradual  so  as  not  to  form 
shoulders  in  the  wall. 

While  many  farmers  prefer  a  con- 
crete door  frame,  experience  has 
proven  that  hollow-tile  door  jambs 
filled  with  concrete  and  steel  are  en- 
tirely successful.  Some  manufac- 
turers furnish  these  jamb  tile,  which 
can  be  easily  laid  by  the  mason  on 
the  job.  In  addition  to  the  wire  re- 
inforcing in  every  course  of  the  hol- 
low-tile silo,  twisted  steel  rods  are 
used  to  form  a  bond  across  the  door, 
being  placed  about  every  six  courses 
and  extending  well  into  the  wall,  or 
are  secured  to  vertical  steel  rods  at 
the  doorway  to  which  the  wall  rein- 
forcing is  also  secured. 
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When  the  last  course  of  tile  has 
been  laid  on  the  silo,  the  structure  is 
then  ready  for  a  roof.  This  may  con- 
sist of  framing  covered  with  sheeting 
and  then  shingled;  it  may  be  built  of 
reinforced  concrete,  as  many  of  these 
roofs  are;  but  better  than  these,  a 
clay  tile  roof,  a  number  of  which  are 
already  making  their  appearance 
thruout  the  middle  West,  may  be 
used.  This  type  of  roof,  while  slight- 
ly higher  in  cost  than  a  wooden  cov- 
ering, is  cheaper  than  a  reinforced 
concrete  roof,  harmonizes  with  the 
rest  of  the  silo  and  prevents  freezing 
on  top  of  the  silage. 

A  silo  such  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed to  you  is  strong,  frostproof, 
fireproof,  easy  to  erect,  attractive  in 
appearance,  low  in  first  cost,  free 
from  repairs  and  is  permanent.  A 
hollow-tile  silo  is  amply  strong  to 
carry  a  water  tank  on  top  or  a  wind- 
mill, which  is  just  another  of  its 
cost-saving  features. 


A  Study  of  Various  Marketing  Methods 


Continued 

Lengthening  on  the  subject  of  co- 
operation, the  bulletin  says  that 
farmers'  cooperative  associations 
have  been  created  only  out  of  real 
necessity,  but  that  the  movement 
Is  spreading  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands for  better  service.  Such  as- 
sociations are  denned  as  the  organi- 
zation of  producers  for  the  purpose 
of  grading,  packing,  shipping  and 
selling  products  grown  by  members 
of  the  association.  The  association 
takes  charge  of  the  commodities  at 
the  packing  shed  or  at  the  shipping 
station,  and  usually  has  full  charge 
of  the  produce  in  all  sales  transac- 
tions. Many  associations  sell  sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  the  grow- 
er, but  in  other  instances  the  grower 
allows  the  association  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  shipment.  Pooling 
means  that  the  returns  from  all 
sales  by  the  association  within  a 
given  period  are  combined.  The  re- 
turns from  each  variety  and  grade 
are  separated,  and  divided  among 
the  members,  according  to  the 
amount,  variety  and  grade  shipped 
during  thin  period  by  each  grower. 

Cooperative  organization,  is  more 
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highly  developed  in  the  West  than 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  apples  and 
other  deciduous  fruits  of  the  North- 
west and  middle  Rockies  and  the 
larger  portion  of  California  fruits 
are  distributed  and  marketed  by  co- 
operative organizations  of  the  grow- 
ers. In  the  middle  western,  south- 
ern and  eastern  States  many  special 
products,  such  as  strawberries, 
peaches,  grapes,  onions,  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  are  distributed  co- 
operatively in  a  large  way.  There 
are  individual  organizations  that  do 
annual  business  in  the  millions,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  farmer's  as- 
sociations of  the  United  States  trans- 
acted more  than  $1,000,000,000  worth 
of  business  during  1915. 


In  1905  Grimm  alfalfa  was  sown 
at  the  Dickinson,  N.  D.,  Sub-Station. 
The  stand  is  good  yet.  There  is  no 
indication  of  the  older  plants  having 
died.  A  field  of  Grimm  alfalfa  was 
also  sown  at  the  Edgeley  Sub-Sta- 
tion the  same  year;  it  is  still  doing 
well,  and  has  shown  no  signs  of  win- 
ter killing. 


Dodge  Iiijjm  lumber  prices!  Save 
big  money    building    this  year. 
(  Aladdin  Houses  are  Being  sold  at 
^  last  year's  prices.  Other 

A  lumber  manufacturers 

■'\  have  raised  prices  from 

&".'->  \  $4  to  $lo  per  thousand. 

\'\  Aladdin  Readi-Cut 

f$k  ■  V\  Houses    save  builders 

j  from  $200  to  $800.  All 

fWk  |,  material  cut  to  fit,  sav- 
ifflk  "!'.  U'K  waste°f  lumber  am 
time  in  erection.  Prices 
include  all  material 
hard  ware,  nails, plaster, 
paints,  etc.  Over  100  de- 
signs in  the  Aladdin 
catalog.  Send  stamps 
today  for  Catilog  No.  320. 


g  NORTH  AMERICAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  *&SS!ti3?9 


Mr.  Edison's 
Wonderful 

New  Instrument 


NEW 


Master 

Instrument 

(Mr.  Edison's  Latest  Invention) 


Write  today  for  our  new  Edison  Catalog  —  the  catalog  that  tells  you  about  the  wonderful  new 
model  Kdison  with  Mr.  Edison's  new  diamond  point  reproducer.  It  will  also  tell  you  about 
our  NEW  Edison  Offer!   Now  read: 


The  Offer: 


We  will  eend  voutlie  new  model  Edison  (choice  of 

horn  or  hornless  instrument)  :ui<l  your  choice  of  „t  F.  K.  BABSOM 

all  tho  brand  new  Bine  Ainbcrof  records  without  a     esW^oJWK!"  Phonograph Distributors 
penny  down.   If .  after  playing  the  instrument  a  few  du (s  .it  home .  v. .11  decide  not  to  buy  — *  tdisoii  Elk.  Chicago. 

Ft.  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  send  only  a  ^e>        Gentlemen:  —  Without  any  obliga- 

email  deposit.    Pay  tho  rent  aa  you  can  afford,    Terms  as  low  as  a  lew  dollars  a  „  .t",'n8  "'case  „scnd  mo  your  New  Edison 

month  without  interest.   Vou  K<-t  tho  N.  „,  /,',/,.„„  ut  11,0  ,  oca-bottom  price.       —*  .  .  Catalog  and  lull  particulars  of  your  flee 
Send  tho.  coupon  or  send,  a  1-tto.r  *r,X  °D  °" 


Write  for  Catalog     ,„„, ,  ,    -mt 

log  and  particulars  of  this  trial  offer.    No  obiigati'ins.    Write  today.  ^ 

FV   RAPtiriM        Cdlson  Phonograph  Distributors,  Name 
.  K.  BABSUN,    4222   Olson  Block.   CHICAGO,  ILI         *  e 


...  Block,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Canadian  Office:  SSG  Portago  Ave.,  Winnipeg.  Manitoba.  _e>* 


Address.. 


Sell  Yourself  A 


Write  us 
Leverage 
We  have 

One  Man 
Alone  Polls 
Big  Stomp* 
Quick  tvad 
Ea*y 


at  once  if  you  wish  to  secure  one  of  the  new  Double 
Model  Kirstin  One-Man  Stump  Pullers  at  20  per  cent  off. 
a  certain  number  of  our  latest  improved  models  to  sell  for 
advertising  purposes.  To  the  first  buyer  in  each  township  we  will 
make  a  special  reduction  of  20  per  cent  from  our  low  net  prices.  The 
Kirstin  is  the  most  practical  land  clcarereverdesign'ed.  Lowest  first 
cost — lowestcostof  operation.  It  saves  yon  money  all  around.  Don'tlose 
time.  Write  at  once.  Find  out  all  about  the  improved  Double  Lever- 
age Model  Kirstin.  Let  us  show  you  why  and  how  the  Kirstin  clears 
land  faster,  cheaper,  better  than  any  other  way.    If  you  want 
to  make  the  big  saving  of  lo  per  cent— write  at  once.  Re- 
member this  proposition  ia  opcu  to  first  buyers. 


Save 
201 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO.  •*» 
7125  Ludington  St..  ESC  AN  ABA.  MICH. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  When  answering  these  advertisements 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 
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Market  the  Milk 

Raise  your  Calves 
and  get  the  bigger 

money  to  which  you 
are  entitled.  But  do  not 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk, 
with  butter  fat  worth 


$600  a  ton. 
You  can  sell  all 

the  mother  cow's 
mllkorbutterand 

make  your  calf  pay 

?rovt  a  big  profit  on 
ts  feed,  by  raising  It  on 


RAISE 
YOUR 
CALVES 


a       ■    WITH  ■ 

CAlFMfM 


k.  1 


Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

Too  eft  100  irallona  of  rich  milk  feed  from  100  pound,  of 
Blatehfcrd's  Calf  Meal.  and  it  costo  you  only  ona-fourtb 
mm  much.    It  will  make  your  calf  grow  faat  and  woll. 

Blalchford'a  Calf  Meal  l«  composed  of  the  alemaota 
the  young  call  nocda  in  the  most  trying  period  of  la  life: 
la  thoronirlily  etenm  cooked— prevents  bowel  troubles  and 

 bBtitotes.  , 

iturdy  ffrowth  of 
k  or  xallinffoff. 
Write  us  for  our  Free 
Book  on  "flow  to  Ramos 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc- 
:cssfuliy  Without  Milk." 
tchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

Madlaon  St.,  Wauksfan.  III. 


young  piss  at  weaning  time 


..  C.  B-ard.  Haotrt- 
>um.  Md..  wriltn:  '  1 
an   nay  Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal  will  pay 
snyons  100  Pet.  that 
has  calves  to  raise. 


Onlyn2.35perH.P. 


THIS  ENGINE 


vO  i  i 

Built  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  of  farm  engines 
— simple,  durable,  powerful— four  cycle,  suction  feed,  make 
and  break  ignition — every  part  interchangeable — fully  tested. 
Guaranteed  to  Develop  Rated  H.  P. 

SAVES  FUEL.  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 
8  Horsepower  Detroit  only  $98.75 
Can  you  beat  til  at  f  Write  for  big  illustrated  Engine  book  to-day. 
Full  Line  Detroit  Entrines  1  )<£  horsepower  up 
DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS         99BelIeiroe  Ave..  DETROIT.  MICH. 


i  Biggest  Hatches 

Bad  luck  and  side  or  end 
heating  plants  gohand-Tn-hand. 
X-Ray  Duplex  Central  Heating 
Plant— directly  underneath— 
where  it  ought  to  be-chases 
bad  luck  and  gives  b\ggeat  hatches. 

X-Ray  Incubators 

and  Brooders  too  are  scientifically  correct  In 
i  Ivery  detail.  One  gallon  of  oil-onUjove  filang- 
i  <„,  ih«  entire  hatch.  X-Ray  Hinged  Glass  Top— 
k  f  X-Ray Ve'nUladng  System-X-Ray  Autornat.e 
TriD(heat  regulator  >-are  some  of  the  X-Ray 
Tr!ftehen%pec1al  feature. 


fifteen  special  features, 
practically  all  point- 
free  book  No.  55» 

The  X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 
Box  55  ,Des  Moines.  Iowa 


BOYS  S  LONE  SCOUTS 


A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stones  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  matter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  to  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  15c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout  (13 
Issues)  for  13  weeks  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT. 
510  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois 


LSCOUT1 

CHIEF  TOTEM, 

.(W.D.BOYCE> 


Typewriter  prions  smutted.  'In- 
derwoodn.  K*-roinjrU>n«.  Koyals. 
,  Is.    C.  Smith*     Fox     etc.— your] 
choice  of  any  atanaard  factory  j 
rebuilt  machine  at  ■  bmnra 
Every  one  perfect  and  ruari 
t*«>d  for  3  yesrs— including  all  repai 
My  Free  circular  l>lln  how  to  save  40  r>er  cent  to  GO  per 
C«nt  on  aiurh  mach.ne.     Wrxu  for  it.   C.  E.GAERTE,  President. 
DEARBORN  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 
'Dept.    L013  Chicago,  Illinois. 


$7 


.25  Mankato  Incubator 


nty.  Ke 


Str 


od.  Triple  walls,  a„  _ 
lined.  Purecoppcrtank.  Automatic  regulator. 

Safety  lump.  Bnul  today  for  DOoV  ■.finical  and  fnotl. 

Mankato  Inculutor  Co.,  Box  7  3  7, Mankato,  Minn. 


/TILE'S  OS  VARIETIES 

farm-raised  Land  and  Water- Fowls.  V.KK3 
In  Hi'uMon.  MliiH  (  :ii:iioi:uc.  and  "Grower's 
Oulde,"  2e.  An  honest  deal.  Wrlto 
today  HENRY  PFILE,  Farmer- 
Poultryman.    Box  fS0r>,    Freeport,  III. 


$$$$  IN  PIGEONSl 


fitnrt  Kalniriff  Sonnbf*  f 
in*  i  ■ "  i  —  *  -  Miif 
Jumbo  ViK' 


Mil.'  or  flrcnd- 
bltf  profit*  with  our 
teach  you.  1-nrif.i, 


llluatrated.  inatructlvo  circular., 
froTldfiDoe  huuab  Co.,  I>«pl.  V,  |' 


MONEY-MAKING  POULTRY 

Our  raw  book  for  llllf;  t.illx  uhout  our  Inuillwr  vnrlotlna  of 
land&waUirfowla.  alao  ineillmlora.  Iirianlara  *  ■nualia. 
IliKh  qualify  at  low  lirii'oa.   .'flatynar.    llll  |>ak*n  catalog 

H.  M.  JUKES  CO..  Boi  176.  Dos  Molnei,  It. 


CHEERFUL  CHICKEN  CHATTER 


Give  Good  Start 

WITHIN  one  or  two  days  after 
the  chick  has  been  removed 
from  the  nest  he  may  be  fed  on 
bread  crumbs  soaked  in  milk  and 
squeezed  dry.  After  this  a  bran 
mash,  composed  of  3  parts  wheat 
bran,  1  part  corn  meal,  and  8  parts 
wheat  shorts,  mixed  with  a  handful 
of  finely  pulverized  charcoal  and 
grit,  may  be  fed.  This  mash  is 
placed  in  a  hopper,  and  the  little 
fellows  may  be  given  access  to  it  at 
all  times.  After  ten  days  10  per 
cent  cottonseed  meal  may  be  added 
to  advantage.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
little  cracked  corn,  cut  oats,  or  com- 
mercial feed  can  well  be  given.  If 
only  a  small  flock  is  kept,  it  can  be 
fed  economically  from  the  table 
scraps.  The  mother  hen  requires 
about  the  same  feed  as  the  chicks. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
mash  be  wet,  as  sloppy  feed  is  never 
good  for  the  young  chicks. 

Arrange  the  hover  so  as  to  pre- 
vent rats  and  other  pests  from  get- 
ting at  the  brood  at  night,  and  keep 
the  hover  dry.  Incubator  chicks  re- 
quire much  more  attention  than  hen 
hatched  broods,  as  their  brooders 
must  be  heated  artificially,  and  they 
must  be  taught  to  return  to  the 
brooder  for  protection.  Keep  them 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  coop 
until  they  learn  to  go  and  come  of 
their  own  accord,  after  which  they 
may  be  given  a  range  of  about  ten 
feet.  Heating  the  brooder  requires 
much  care,  as  too  little  heat  may  re- 
sult in  the  death  of  the  chick. 

.Good  Poultry  Feed 

BACK  YARD  poultrymen  and  those 
who  are  in  the  business  for  a 
livelihood  are  continuously  looking 
for  feed.  The  more  feed  they  have 
to  buy,  the  smaller  their  profits  will 
be,  just  as  in  any  other  kind  of  ani- 
mal production.  A.  P.  Spencer,  dis- 
trict agent  for  the  University  of 
Florida  Extension  Division,  recom- 
mends Kaffir  corn  and  shallu  sor- 
ghum for  their  consideration. 

These  two  plants  will  produce  an 
abundance  of  grain  for  poultry. 
Shallu  is  especially  good  because  of 
the  thin  coat  on  the  seed  and  be- 


cause of  the  open  head  which  is  not 
so  apt  to  mold  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son as  the  close  head  varieties.  These 
two  crops  may  be  planted  by  March 
10  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
and  a  week  or  two  earlier  in  the 
southern  part. 

Plant  in  rows  about  30  inches 
apart.  Plants  should  stand  about  8 
inches  apart  in  the  row  when  a  large 
yield  of  grain  is  desired.  They  both 
do  best  on  rich  soil,  but  will  yield 
well  on  average  soil. 

Provide  Good  Air 

WHEN  an  incubator  is  operated 
in  a  dry  room,  thoroly  sprinkle 
the  eggs  on  the  tenth,  fourteenth 
and  eighteenth  days  with  water 
warm  to  the  hand,  by  removing  the 
tray  partly,  and  scattering  the  water 
with  a  whisk  broom.  Open  the  ven- 
tilators while  the  chicks  are  hatch- 
ing. The  egg  chamber  must  be 
filled  with  moist  air  when  the  chicks 
are  pipping  the  shells,  otherwise  the 
shell  membranes  become  dry  and 
tough,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
chicks  to  get  out.  Pure  air  is  also 
necessary  at  this  critical  time.  Both 
conditions  can  be  secured  simulta- 
neously. 

To  Get  Fertile  Eggs 

CULL  the  flock  rigidly  for  weak 
stock. 

Select  on  the  basis  of  vigor,  size, 
and  production. 

Use  only  mature  stock. 

Use  males  of  the  large,  vigorous 
type,  showing  well-developed  breast, 
strength  of  bone,  good-sized  comb 
and  wattles,  and  bright  eyes. 

Remember  the  male  is  half  the 
flock. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  new 
blood  every  year. 

A  desirable  male  should  be  used 
for  two  or  three  years  for  best  re- 
sults. 

Use  the  winter  laying  hens  and  pul- 
lets. 

Overfat,  nonproducing  hens  are  un- 
desirable. 

Stock  weakened  by  disease  should 
be  disposed  of. 

Allow  stock  free  access  to  grass 
range,  and  feed  sparingly. 


Pigeons  and  Squabs 

THOSE  of  you  planning  on  going 
Into  this  business,  I  would 
strongly  urge  to  not  only  read  these 
few  remarks  carefully,  but  to  put 
them  into  practice. 

When  making  your  start,  exercise 
great  care  not  to  buy  anything  but 
vigorous  and  healthy  breeding  stock. 
Buy  from  a  breeder  of  unquestion- 
able reputation. 

Remember  not  to  make  the  serious 
mistake  so  many  pigeon  breeders 
make,  and  that  is  to  practice  in- 
breeding or  too  close  relationship  in 
breeding. 

In  the  squab  business  there  is  no 
factor  so  important  as  cleanliness. 
Keep  everything  in  and  about  the 
loft  scrupulously  clean.  Disinfect 
regularly  and  thoroly.  Air  the  loft 
frequently  and  allow  the  sunshine  to 
enter.  Make  sure  the  loft  and 
perches  are  absolutely  free  from 
lice  and  mites.  Remember  that  rats 
and  mice  kill  many  squabs  each 
year. 

If  inexperienced,  arrange  to  learn 
the  business  by  working  in  a  squab- 
ery  for  a  year.  Study  all  pigeon 
and  squab  literature  and  take  the 
advice  offered  by  experienced  men. — 
F.  H.  K. 

Poultry  Notes 

Keep  the  brooder  in  a  sanitary  con- 
dition. Impure  air  will  ruin  a  fine 
flock  of  chicks  in  a  very  short  time. 

*  *  * 

Guard  against  sudden  changes  in 
temperature.  During  cold  weather 
locate  the  brooder  indoors. 

*  *  * 

The  incubator  is  ready  to  use  any 
time,  but  with  hens  a  desire  to  hatch 
cannot  be  hastened. 

*  *  * 

Chick  size  grit  and  fine  charcoal 
should  be  kept  before  the  young 
chicks  at  all  times. 

*  *  * 

Make  it  a  rule  that  every  chick 
must  come  out  from  under  the  hover 
at  feeding  time. 

*  *  * 

Keep  the  chicks  well  covered  in 
cold  weather  while  moving  them  to 
the  brooder. 


Southern  Cream  and  Egg  Routes 


THOSE  who  are  trying  to  build 
up  a  dairy  and  poultry  industry 
in  the  South  have,  realized  at  the 
very  outset  that  there  was  no  use  to 
teach  farmers  how  to  produce  milk, 
cream  and  butter,  nor  how  to  pro- 
duce more  poultry,  better  poultry 
and  a  greater  number  of  eggs,  if  they 
can  not  answer  the  question,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  all  this 
when  you  have  got  it?"  In  other 
words,  the  farmer  must  be  shown 
that  he  is  not  to  do  it  for  fun,  or  his 
health,  but  because  there  is  money 
in  it.  Hence  the  cream  and  egg 
routes— a  college  idea — for  getting 
the  rural  cow  and  hen  connected 
with  a  market. 

The  dairying  problem  of  the  South, 
of  course,  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  well-established  dairy  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  In  the  South 
there  are  not  many  farmers  giving 
attention  at  all  to  dairying.  The  few 
that  are  will  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  larger  cities  where  they  find 
a  ready  market.  Therefore,  the 
problem  is  one  of  going  far,  collect- 
ing small  amounts  and  centering 
these  at.  some  shipping  point,  if 
dairying  is  to  be  developed  on  any 
considerable  scale. 

The  agricultural  colleges,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  have  pro- 
vided the  agencies  which  have  inter- 
ested the  people  in  taking  up  the 
marketing  of  the  small  amounts  of 
milk  they  can  spare.  Clemson  Col- 
lege, S.  C,  inaugurated  and  pushed 
this  phase  of  work  with  greatest  suc- 
cess,   first    by    establishing  cream 


routes  centering  on  the  college  where 
a  creamery  had  been  established  to 
take  care  for  the  supply;  and,  sec- 
ond, by  developing  shipping  centers 
which  have  gradually  developed  a 
local  business  justifying  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  creameries.  Other 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  South 
are  pursuing  something  of  the  same 
policy,  and  in  every  instance  with 
success. 

Where  only  cream  is  collected,  the 
farmer  must  be  educated  from  the 
ground  up,  for  many  of  them  have 
not  yet  learned  what  butter  fat  is, 
much  less  how  it  can  be  separated 
and  sold.  The  experts  of  the  col- 
leges and  of  the  Dairy  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  doing  field  work  in  the 
South,  are,  of  course,  the  logical 
persons  for  this  preliminary  and 
educative  work. 

A  peculiar  trait  of  the  southern 
white,  as  a  rule,  is  that  he  will  not 
peddle.  Small  sales  he  is  too  prone 
to  despise.  The  small  amount  of 
milk  that  he  can  spare  he  will  not 
go  to  any  trouble  to  sell.  Hence  he 
must  be  encouraged  to  sell.  This 
is  accomplished  by  arranging  for  the 
collector  of  milk  to  call  upon  him 
and  take  what  he  can  sell.  Once  he 
begins,  he  soon  realizes  the  value  of 
a  constant  income  of  small  sums  of 
money,  and  devises  means  for  in- 
creasing it. 

To  niitkc  il  worth  while  for  a  col- 
lector to  make  long  trips  and  col- 
lect a  sufficient  load  to  pay  him,  il  is 
the  policy  in  some  sections  to  make 
what  is  called  the  "cream  and  egg" 


route,  the  combination  usually  being 
all  that  is  required  to  make  the  col- 
lection profitable.  As  the  number  of 
cows  and  hens  increase  under  the 
encouragement  which  is  afforded, 
the  problem  of  marketing  is  elim- 
inated. 

The  colleges  have  adopted  the  rule 
that  when  there  are  as  many  as  700 
cows  in  a  region  whose  products  are 
for  sale,  every  effort  be  made  to  es- 
tablish a  creamery  in  that  region. 
Many  creameries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  South  and  almost  as 
many  have  failed,  but  not  because 
the  investors  followed  the  advice 
which  the  experts  gave  or  were 
willing  to  give.  Where  creameries 
have  been  established  under  expert 
advice  there  has  been  uniform  suc- 
cess. 

Thus  the  South  is  trying  to  make 
a  way  for  marketing  its  milk.  This 
done,  all  the  rest  will  be  easier.  The 
introduction  of  the  pure-bred  ani- 
mal, the  proper  feeding,  the  con- 
struction of  silos,  and  the  systematic 
and  business  methods  of  record 
keeping  that  will  permit  the  farmer 
to  eliminate  the  money  losers  of  his 
herds,  will  all  fit  in  and  be  wel- 
comed by  the  farmer  who  has  be- 
gun to  progress  in  these  lines. — 
Charles  A.  Whittle,  Georgia  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 


Good  stands  of  bromus  have  been 
secured  at  the  Dickinson,  N.  D.,  Sub- 
Station  by  sowing  it  with  a  nurse 
crop,  except  in  1911.  The  average 
yield  of  hay  has  been  1%  tons  per 
year. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Good  Things 

You  Will  Find   in  Next 
Week's  Issue  of 

The 
Farming 
Business 


GETTING  READY 
FOR  CORN 

Testing  the  seed  is  not  the  only 
essential  to  proper  prepared- 
ness. 

By  E.  V.  LA UGH LIN 


BETTER  BUTTER 
BUSINESS 

The  use  of  the  "Made  in 
Iowa"  trade  mark  will  help 
create  a  reputation  for  stand- 
ard quality  which  will  increase 
demand  and  price. 


SOLVING 

THE  NITROGEN 

PROBLEM 

In  the  north  central  States  soy 
beans  are  the  best  solution,  if 
they  are  the  black  seeded  va- 
rieties. 

By  A.  B.  ROSS 


KINDERGARTEN 
RURAL  CREDIT 

The  story   of  a    boys'  and 
girls'  cooperative  savings  and 
loan  association  in  Texas. 
By  S.  G.  RUBIN OW 


Don't  Miss 
This  Big  Issue 


Crusoes  Up  to  Date 
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share  of  the  work.  We  can't  make 
good  progress  if  we've  got  to  support 
any  idlers.  We'd  not  only  be  losing 
their  work,  but  we'd  have  to  put  in 
part  of  our  time  to  keep  them  alive. 
We've  got  to  be  dead  sure  that  every 
man  amongst  us  is  a  producer.  We've 
no  use  for  capitalists  at  present!" 

So,  the  important  work  of  forming 
and  adopting  a  constitution,  electing 
officers,  issuing  money,  and  settling 
our  labor  affairs  was  accomplished 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  inter- 
fering but  little  with  our  work, 
which  was  pushed  along  steadily. 
CHAPTER  VII 

SCARCELY  a  day  passed  without 
bringing  squarely  before  us  the 
benefits  of  our  simple  constitu- 
tion and  organized  government.  As 
soon  as  we  had  adjusted  one  diffi- 
culty, or  decided  upon  some  useful 
operation,  another  matter  would 
come  up  demanding  immediate  at- 
tention; and  without  orderly  co-op- 
eration we  should  by  this  time  have 
been  a  mere  mob — perhaps  quarrel- 
ing among  ourselves.  Every  one 
seemed  to  have  different  plans.  A 
large  number  were  talking  about  the 
possibility  of  building  a  schooner; 
in  fact,  one  small  bunch  had  very 
seriously  planned  a  little  one-master 
which  would  carry  them  over  to  New 
Zealand,  which  was  not  more  than 
eight  hundred  miles  distant.  Others 
had  been  planning  log  houses,  now 
that  they  had  axes  to  work  with;  and 
that  meant  indiscriminate  squatting 
anywhere  about  the  settlement.  Thus 
there  was  little  unity  and  little  zest 
for  steady  work  until  Dolbear  jumped 
onto  the  trouble  with  his  scheme  for 
a  sawmill.  That  took  with  every  one. 
The  prospective  ship-builders,  the 
home-builders,  and  the  farm-build- 
ers knew  that  lumber  was  the  great 
necessity,  and  the  thought  of  a  saw- 
mill loaded  all  with  enthusiasm. 

There  was  a  point  of  the  river, 
about  three  hundred  yards  above  the 
falls,  where  the  rocky  channel  nar- 
rowed to  about  twenty  feet,  form- 
ing a  gully  thru  which  the  water 
rushed  furiously.  It  would  have 
been  an  ideal  place  to  set  in  a  wa- 
ter wheel,  if  we  could  have  contrived 
any  way  to  shut  off  the  water  and 
get  a  chance  to  set  a  wheel  in  there, 
but  with  our  meager  appliances  we 
were  not  able  to  fight  that  torrent. 

Dolbear's  plan  was  to  dig  a  trench 
or  sluiceway,  from  just  above  that 
gully  to  just  below  it,  making  a  cut 
of  about  a  hundred  yards  in  length; 
(and  at  the  upper  end,  before  any 
water  was  let  in,  we  could,  of  course, 
construct  a  heavy  gate  or  dam,  and 
control  the  water  as  we  pleased. 

We  started  on  this  job  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  we  had  felt 
about  the  iron  furnace.  The  sluice- 
way was  to  be  eight  feet  wide  and 
deep  enough  to  take  six  feet  of  wa- 
ter. We  had  plenty  of  men  and 
plenty  of  tools,  so  that  the  digging 
went  on  rapidly.  The  mill  construc- 
tion was  placed  in  my  charge,  and  I 
had  my  gang  working  on  it  while 
the  ditch  was  being  dug.  The  wa- 
ter wheel  was  eighteen  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  carried  sixteen  paddles, 
six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide. 
It  was  a  thoroly  strong  and  well- 
constructed  model.  The  shaft  it  ran 
on  came  out  over  the  bank  for  ten 
feet  from  the  wheel,  and  on  the  end 
of  that  shaft  was  fitted  an  iron  cog- 
wheel, which  in  turn  was  fitted 
against  a  smaller  cogwheel  connect- 
ed to  a  crank.  Thus  we  got  the  speed 
we  wanted,  and  the  crank  operated 
the  saw,  which  was  a  single  blade, 
eight  feet  long,  working  up  and  down 
in  the  usual  manner.  Above  the 
crank  shaft  we  built  a  rough  strong 
floor  for  the  saw  frame  and  the  run- 
way for  the  logs;  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  we  built  any  roofing 
above.  We  could  not  be  very  fussy 
about  those  things. 

We  sawed  kauri  logs,  which  made 
very  good  building  lumber,  and  koa- 
wood,  a  species  of  mahogany,  very 
fine  in  the  grain  and  of  good  color, 
I  most  excellent  lumber  for  boat-build- 
ing and  furniture.    When  the  ma- 


chinery had  got  settled  into  good 
working  condition  we  found  that  it 
would  cut  fifteen  hundred  feet  of 
twelve  or  ten  inch  boards  in  ten 
hours.  This  was  a  most  cheering 
result,  as  it  would  take  fifty  men 
with  twenty-five  of  our  handsaws  to 
get  out  the  same  quantity  in  the 
same  time.  This  mill  took  but  four 
men  to  run  it. 

Now  began  busy  hustling  times  for 
the  carpenters.  There  were  fine  in- 
genious mechanics  among  the  metal 
workers,  and  they  were  making  some 
very  fair  tools  as  we  needed  them; 
saws,  planes,  chisels,  and  augers  of 
various  sizes.  A  foundation  and 
floor  for  a  carpenter  shop  was  set 
up  and  on  this  we  built  some 
benches;  and  with  a  couple  of  dozen 
hustling  men  we  soon  had  things 
looking  very  busy. 

We  laid  floors  in  both  blockhouses, 
and  built  bunks  in  the  upper  floor  of 
the  women's  house,  and  on  both  floors 
of  the  men's  house.  The  lower  floor 
of  the  women's  house  was  to  be  used 
as  a  dining-room.  Here  we  set  up 
two  rows  of  tables  the  full  length  of 
the  room,  which  would  accommodate 
the  whole  party.  These  tables,  be- 
ing on  trestles,  could  be  stowed  to 
one  side  when  necessary.  We  at  once 
christened  this  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
it  looked  so  good  to  us. 

A  substantial  flatboat  was  built 
next,  to  work  up  the  river  and 
around  on  Horseshoe  Lake  to  a  point 
very  close  to  the  iron  mine.  We 
named  that  point  Dearborn  Landing, 
and  the  mean,  heavy  job  of  carrying 
down  iron  ore  was  of  course  done 
away  with. 

But  the  first  use  this  boat  was  put 
to  was  to  bring  down  some  sheep. 
It  was  taken  up  to  the  extreme  end 
of  Horseshoe  Lake  by  a  large  party 
of  men,  who  ran  down  in  three  days 
nearly  one  hundred  sheep,  bringing 
them  in  alive.  This  gave  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wilmot  (as  Thorne 
called  him)  some  immediate  work  in 
caring  for  them  and  getting  in  food 
for  them. 

We  made  Renssellaer  happy  at  this 
time  by  building  him  a  convenient 
cook-house  at  one  end  of  the  court- 
yard. The  stove  was  of  stone  care- 
fully built,  and  was  large  enougli  to 
do  the  cooking  for  the  whole  party. 
An  iron  door  opened  in  front  of  the 
fire-box,  which  was  large  enougli  to 
take  four-foot  sticks  of  wood;  and 
back  of  that  was  the  oven,  also  of 
stone,  and  then  the  chimney. 

On  top  of  the  fire  was  a  large  cast- 
iron  plate  with  holes  for  the  kettles, 
a  supply  of  which  had  been  cast,  to- 
gether with  some  large  frying  pans. 
A  board  roof  was  placed  over  all,  and 
a  couple  of  generous  tables  provided, 
so  that  the  cooks  had  comparative 
comfort  compared  to  the  smoky  hot 
bonfires  they  had  had  to  work  with 
before. 

With  all  these  things  it  would  seem 
as  if  we  must  have  been  getting 
pretty  comfortable,  and  we  were. 
We  had  food  in  plenty,  altho  we 
missed  some  of  the  tilings  we  had 
been  accustomed  to,  grain  especial- 
ly; but  there  were  two  or  three  dozen 
fine  ears  of  corn  now  ripening  on 
Freddy's  farm,  so  that  our  prospect 
of  seed  for  a  corn  supply  seemed 
sure.  On  Sundays  we  used  to  get 
around  that  tiny  farm  and  talk  sci- 
entific agriculture,  and  jolly  the  Sec- 
retary because  he  didn't  make  the 
crop  grow  faster. 

But  we  were  seriously  troubled 
about  our  clothing  and  bedding.  The 
clothes  we  were  wearing  had  got 
into  a  deplorable  condition,  and  it 
was  becoming  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  something  at  once  about  them. 

Mrs.  Atherton,  wife  of  one  of  the 
men,  had  been  raised  up  in  the  Aroo- 
stook region,  in  Maine,  among  peo- 
ple who  prepared  and  spun  their  own 
wool;  and  as  she  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  methods,  several  women 
were  selected  to  help  her,  and  they 
got  to  work  on  the  wool  we  had  al- 
ready stored  up.  A  large  spinning 
wheel  was  made,  and  the  work  of 
Continued  on  Page  2G 


By  using  GOOD  PAINT  which  will 
give  LASTING  SERVICE  and  SAVE 
YOU  cost  of  frequent  repainting. 

Ingersoll  Paint 

has  proved  itself  the  MOST  DURABLE  by 
74  years'  use  and  is  the  ONLY  PAINT 
Endorsed  by  the  "GRANGE"  42  years. 
Made  in  atl  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  use  the  BEST 
PAINT.  You  can  buy  it  "  Direct  from  our 
Factory"  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  and 

SAVE  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS 

This  means  a  big  saving  to  you,  both 
in  first  cost  and  satisfactory  results. 

Tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Du- 
rability. How  to  avoid 
trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  Paints  fad- 
ing, chalking  and  peel- 
ing. Information 
WORTH  MANY 
DOLLARS  TO  YOU 
—  FREE  with  Sample 
Color  Cards.  Write  me. 

Do  it  Now — I  will  Save 
you  Money 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL 

244  Plymouth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  Amerioa. 

Ehtab.  1842. 
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Farmers  Demand 
More  Tractor  Experts 

at  big  pay  for  operators  and  repair  men 
this  spring.  Now  is  just  the  time.  We  teach 

SONS  and  HIRED  MEN 

how  to  grasp  this  wonderful  opportunity 
quickly    Don't  delay 

Learn  at  Once 

all  about  Tractors,  Gas 
Engines,  Automobiles 
and    Repair  Work. 
Make  you  out 

Automobile 
AGENT  FREE 

Show  you  how  Co  be 
independent  from 
the  start  on  profits  t 
made    while  you 
learn.  Write  quick. 


INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  j 
INSTITUTE 
Kesner  Bidg.,  Chicago  < 


WRITE 
TO-DAY 
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Upward  TRIAL 

Jhnetucari 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  815,95.  Skima 
warm  or  cold  millc;  making  heavy  or 
Light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  foi 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  40tt5        Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLE 


Over  26,000.000  rod3  Brown 
Fence  already  sold  to  400 .000 
farmers.    Factory  Prices, 
Freight  Prepaid.  iGOstytaa, 
3c  por  rod  up.   Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool   Write  postal. 
THE   BROWN   FENCE    *  WIRE  CO. 
93         mm*     Ctovoland,  Ohio 
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CENTS  A  ROD  for 

J-jp  u  28-lncn  lilffh  fence; 
mm  18J<Jc.  arod  for  47-ln. 
81  styles  Stem, Poultry  and  Uwq 
Fences.   Low  prices  llarbed  "Wire. 

FACTORY  TO  USER  DIRECT. 

Sold  on  30  days  TREE  TRIAL. 

Write  lor  free  catalog  now. 
NTERLOCKINC  FENCE  CO 
Box  158       MORTON,  ILLS. 
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durnblo.  Wo™ 
biivo  yon  mom-y.  Writ*  for  fr««  MM 
loir  and  mid  •poclal  (iricrB. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  M ACM.  CO. 
46 1  North  Stroat.    Kokomo.  In* 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

▼  ▼  d& A  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  tor  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST£rEcw^k_rnr01 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO 

600-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 


Want  Ad.  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  vou  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.   


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

WANTED.  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO  QUALI- 
fy  for  Government  positions.  Several  thou- 
sand appointments  to  be  made  next  few 
months.  Full  information  about  openings,  how 
to  prepare,  etc..  free.  Write  immediately  for 
booklet  CG-949,  Earl  Hopkins,  Washington, 
D.  C.  •  


WANTED — 200  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO 
prepare  for  coming  Government  Examinations. 
Free  Text  Books.  Splendid  salaries.  I  con- 
ducted Examinations.  Write  for  Free  Les- 
son.   Ozment,  4R,  St.  Louis.  


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED;  $G0 
to  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quarters.  Write, 
Ozment,  4F.  St.  Louis. 


WANTED — MAN  FOR  GENERAL  FARM 
work.  State  experience  and  wages.  Oscar 
Wall.    Waupaca.  Wisconsin.  


Crusoes  Up  to  Date 

Continued  From  Page  25 


cleaning,  carding,  and  spinning  com- 
menced. 

It  is  dead  sure  that  we  owed  fully 
as  much  to  the  work  of  the  women 
as  to  our  own  endeavors,  for  the  com- 
fort and  good  outlook  we  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  in  our  little  colony.  Day- 
kin,  the  chemist,  was  incessantly 
busy  on  needful  things;  food  prep- 
arations, glue,  and  stains;  and  his 
entire  force  consisted  of  women  and 
girls.  A  school  was  also  started. 
There  were  nearly  a  score  of  chil- 
dren running  wild,  causing  their 
mothers  much  care  and  worry  in 
looking  after  them.  At  the  request 
of  these  mothers,  Governor  Tennett 
now  appointed  Miss  Dolly  Odlin  as 
schoolteacher.  She  had  filled  that 
position  for  one  term  before  leaving 
New  Hampshire,  and  now,  without 
books  or  any  apparatus  except  a  cou- 
ple of  small  blackboards,  she  con- 
trived to  interest  her  class  and  hold 


them  each  day  in  regular  attendance. 

Those  blackboards  were  made  of 
smoothly  finished  boards  and  stained 
black  with  some  preparation  which 
Chemist  Daykin  made  from  fine  soot 
(lampblack)  and  very  thin  glue.  He 
was  a  genius — that  fellow!  He'd  take 
the  bones  of  our  fish,  boil  them  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  get  a  thick, 
heavy  syrup,  which  made  excellent 
glue — in  fact,  it  was  the  same  arti- 
cle which  is  made  in  such  enormous 
quantities  in  the  great  fish  port  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.  A  variety  of  this, 
made  of  very  carefully  selected  fresh 
bones,  thoroly  cleaned  and  especial- 
ly boiled  and  strained,  made  gelatine, 
very  useful  for  cooking  and  some 
other  household  necessities. 

Thus  our  prospects  continued  to 
brighten. 

This  story,  developing  unusual  and 
interesting  situations,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  next  week's  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business. 
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WANT  ADS 
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SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

SELL  TOT  It  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QCICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SEED  CORN— HIGHEST  GERMINATION. 
Best  varieties  other  farm  seed.  1,200  acres. 
40  page  catalog.  W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


SUDAN  SEED 
SUDAN  GRASS  SEED;  PURE,  RE- 
cleaned,  field  Inspected,  officially  tested,  double 
sacked,  $n.00  hundred  lbs.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  B.  E.  Miller,  (Seed  grower.) 
Carlton,  Texas. 


AGENTS  \\  VNTED 
AGENTS — I'VE     A     NEW     SOAP  GAME 

that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple  and   full   layout  free.     Write  quick.  La- 

casslan  Co.,  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis,  Mo.   

WE  PAY  $80  A  MONTH  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  introduce  our 
guaranteed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Blgler 
Company.  X61S.  Springfield.  Illinois. 


Swap  Ideas  and  be  Progressive 


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK  ?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago.  III.  '.  

FARMERS  GET  $75  MONTH.  MEN  AND 
Women.  U.  S.  Government  Jobs.  Short  hours. 
Easy  work.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute.  Dep't.  H.  118. 
Rochester,  N.  V.   


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

LANDOLOGY.  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  in  regard  to  the  land  situation.  Three 
months'  trial  subscription.  Free.  If  for  a 
home,  or  as  an  investment  you  are  thinking 
of  buying  good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a 
letter  marking  it  personal  and  say,  "Mall  me 
Landology  and  all  particulars  free."  Address 
Lloyd  M.  Skinner,  Gen'l  Mgr.  Skidmore  Land 
Co.,  45  Skidmore  Bldg.,  Marinette,  Wis. 


FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.  


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washingion  and  Oregon.  Free  liter- 
ature. Say  what  State  interests  you.  L.  J. 
Bricker,  214  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St:,  Chicago,  111.  


Continued  Fr 
money  collected  from  its  members  is 
used  to. meet  expenses  of  the  society 
in  carrying  on  its  experiments,  so 
farmers  really  receive  the  money 
back,  only  in  a  different  form.  They 
get  the  knowledge  of  their  business 
that  may  be  maintained  forever.  Its 
members  claim  they  have  the  largest 
and  best  agricultural  club  in  the 
world.  They  base  their  claim  to  this 
distinction  on  the  fact  that  they  car- 
ried off  the  highest  award  at  an  ex- 
position which  was  open  to  all  coun- 
ties of  the  world. 

Nothing  has  helped  the  success  of 
the  movement  more  than  the  great 
enthusiasm  of  the  members  and  the 
hearty  cooperation  which  they  gave 
at  all  times. 

At  the  various  exhibits  of  the  club 
one  can  see  the  result  of  cooperative 
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education  in  agriculture.  While  the 
club  itself  carries  on  experiments 
each  year  on  the  land  set  aside  for 
this  work,  the  farmers  carry  on  ex- 
periments of  their  own  and  study 
the  development  of  crops  from  start 
to  finish.  They  get  together  aside 
from  the  meetings,  and  talk  over 
matters,  with  the  result  that  the 
standard  of  production  thruout  the 
county  has  been  greatly  increased 
since  the  movement  started.  They 
are  not  a  bit  backward  about  telling 
of  their  experiences  with  various 
crops.  Swapping  of  ideas  is  the  se- 
cret of  their  success.  They  want  it 
known  that  they  are  working  to  im- 
prove crops  and  guarantee  a  larger 
income  so  that  other  sections  will 
follow  their  example.  By  swapping 
ideas,  they  have  found  the  secret 
which  enables  them  to  progress. 


Needlework — Lesson  No  4 
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OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA — BUY 
now  while  lands  are  cheap  and  terms  liberal. 
Maps  and  literature  telling  all  about  the  State 
sent  free.  Write  to  Fred  D.  Sherman.  State 
Immigration  Commissioner,  Room  601,  State 
capitf.l.   St.    r * : i  ill.  Minnesota.  


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED — FARMS;  HAVE  3,357  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  ■  157  Farmers' 
Exchange,    Denver,  Colo.  


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


TAM WORTH  HOGS,  IMMENSE  SIZE,  PRO- 
llflc.  breeders,  best  Bucklers,  and  easy  feeders. 
Quality  of  bacon  unsurpassed.  Descriptive 
circular.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Warren 
Morton.  Drawer  217,  Ru.xsel Iville,  Ky.  

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE, 
bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service  boars.  Pair  pigs 
$14.  Large  prolific  kind.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Free  circular.  White  Leghorn  chickens,  Walter 
Kuebush,   Macomb.  III. 


OPENING— Begin  at  top  of  side 
openings  and  turn  %-inch  hem. 
Baste  and  hem,  taking  two  or  three 
overhand  stitches  at  bottom  of  open- 
ing to  keep  it  from  tearing  down. 

FINISHING  TOP— Measure  down 
from  top  M  inch  on  right  hand  side, 
then  measure  down  from  top  %  inch 
on  left  hand  side,  fold  and  crease. 
Measure  down  from  crease  2  inches. 
Fold  and  crease.  This  makes  a  2- 
inch  hem.  Baste  into  place  and 
hem.  Take  care  to  make  corners 
firm  and  neat.  Proceed  in  same 
manner  with  other  side. 

CASTING  FOR  DRAWSTRING— 
Measure  down  from  top  1%  inches. 
Crease,  or  mark  by  putting  in  a  line 
with  uneven  basting.  Take  two  or 
three  overhand  stitches  at  end  of 
this  line  to  hold  edges  together  and 
sew  along  the  line  with  running 
stitch.  Finish  with  two  or  three 
overhand  stitches.  Proceed  in  same 
manner  with  other  side. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS  WANTED.  WRITE  FOR  LIST 
of  patent  buyers  and  Inventions  wanted.  In- 
cluding those  needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000 
in  prizes  offered  for  inventions.  Send  sketch 
for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four 
guide  books  sent  free.  Patents  advertised 
free.  We  assist  Inventors  to  sell  their  Inven- 
tions. Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co..  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 


CAN NEBS 

HOME  CANNERS— MAKE  MONEY,  SET 
better  table,  canning  all  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  at  home  in  Jars  or  cans.  Very  simple. 
Outfits  used  by  government.  Write  for  cata- 
log.    Royal  Canner  Co.,  Dept.  202.  Albion,  111. 


QUILT 


 i 


SINGLE  COMB  KEDS 
SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  DAY  OLD  CHIC  KS 
from  our  own  pens  15c  each.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
15,  eight  dollars  per  hundred.  Orders  given 
prompt  attention.  G.  Du  Vail,  Red  Farm. 
Novinger.  Missouri.  


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS — HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,   500-514   N.    Dearborn  St..   Chicago.  111. 


DRAWSTRING— Cut  cord  or  tape 
into  two  equal  pieces.  Run  one 
string  in  from  each  side  of  the  bag, 
allowing  the  two  loose  ends  of  each 
string  to  come  out  at  opposite  sides. 
Tie  ends  of  drawstring  together.  Re- 
move bastings.  Press  the  bag  and 
turn  bag  right  side  out. 

MATERIALS  USED  FOR  BAG: 
CRASH — A  coarse  weave  of  linen  or 
cotton,  used  for  toweling,  bags, 
dresses  and  upholstery,  or  for  cov- 
ering furniture.  Its  rough  surface 
makes  it  very  effective  for  many  ar- 
tistic purposes. 

DENIM — A  strong  cotton  fabric 
made  with  small,  uneven  twilled 
weave,  used  for  furniture  covering, 
overalls  and  floor  coverings.  It 
comes  in  different  colors. 

GALATEA — A  heavy,  firm,  cotton 
cloth,  used  for  children's  dresses 
and  for  skirts.  It  stands  much  wear 
and  washing,  and  comes  in  plain 
colors,  figures  and  stripes. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  111.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.    Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  III 


FOB  SALE 

HOUSEWIVES!  ATTENTION!  MY  WIFE 
makes  her  own  Baking  Powder,  why  not  you? 
For  ten  cents  In  sliver,  will  mall  Formula 
for  making  our  article,  equal  to  the  best  In 
the  market.  Address  Henry  L.  Luetke,  Park 
Ridge,  III.  


PARKS'  SINGLE  I'OMH  WHITE  LEG- 
liorns.  Are  the  official  world  record  laying 
strains  of  A  merlcn,  England.  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  Eggs  and  chirks  lor  Nile,  and 
the  most  practical  catalog  ever  printed. 
•  Utility   Facts"    Free.     J.   R.    Parks,   Box  B, 

Altoona,  Pa.  

FOR  SALE — HOLRTDIN  BULL  8  MONTHS 
old;  also  R.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  White 
Pock  eggs.     Hoy  Wright,   Nashville,  III. 

i    INCUBATORS    FOR    HALE,    $3.60  UP, 
II    slzos.      Hovers,    Brooders,      Free    list.  C. 
er,  Crittenden,  N.  Y. 


Bringing  Home  the  Bacon 

Continued  From  Page  5 
three    hogs  weighed,    dressed,  803  Hobart  Cox.    One  other  brother  en- 
pounds.    They  were  converted  into  tered  the  club,  but  his  hog  took  sick 
country  sausage,  souse,  cracklings,  and  died. 

back  bones,  spare  ribs,  etc.,  for  which  

the  following  prices  were  received:  Meat  in  some  form  should  be  fed 

Sausage   $  51.60  the  hens  in  winter  and  early  spring, 

Lard                                           43.47  to  take  the  place  of  grasshoppers, 

Ribs  and  back  bones   9.38  worms  and  bugs  obtained  in  sum- 
Souse                                           9.70  mer.    Beef  scraps  offer  a  convenient 

Cracklings   .'.                              7.45  form  of  animal  food.    Fresh  ground 

llains  (sold  fresh)                     13.20  bones  make  one  of  the  best. 

Total   $134.80  The  best  millets  for  hay  are  the 

Less  cost  of  feed  $  45.00  ones  with  the  finer  stalks,  as  the  Si- 

  berian,  German  and  Hungarian.  The 

$  80.80  yields  per  acre  of  these  three  have 
The  boys  who  shared  in  this  profit-  been  much  the  same  at  the  North  Da- 
able  venture  were  Carl,  Marvin  and  kota  Experiment  Station. 


!   SELL — 
I  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anything  and  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

I  EASILY— 
1  QVICKLy— 
|  CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

I 

|;[  W  rite  us  about  what  you  have  to 
|{  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
i;|  farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
||  We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
|:  proval  and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
;;;|  Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
|i  500-514  N .  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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CELERY  TO  SELL,  AND  TO  EAT 


A  Good  Deal  of  Work,  But  Well  Worth  While  in  Either  Case 


OT  many  years  ago  celery  was  considered 
simply  as  a  luxury,  and  grown  in  very  limited 
quantities.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  best  paying 
crops  of  the  market  gardener,  and  thousands  of 
acres  are  devoted  to  celery  growing  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  New  York,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  California.  It  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  have  much  land  in  order 
to  grow  good  celery,  altho  land  of  this  kind  in 
Steuben  and  Allegany  Counties  in  New  York  State 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  pro- 
duces unusually  good  crops. 

Of  course,  cultural  methods  differ  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  which  are  wide  apart,  but 
the 'variety  most  commonly  grown  in  most  sections 
is  now  Golden  Self  Blanching,  or  Paris  Golden. 
This  is  the  favorite  variety  in  New  England,  just  as 
it  is  in  California,  and  after  experimenting  with 
several  other  varieties  for  some  years,  most  of  the 
growers  in  Florida  have  also  settled  upon  the 
Golden  Self  Blanching.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this,  tho,  that  this  is  the  best  variety  for  the  home 
garden.  In  point  of  fact,  some  of  the  other  sorts 
like  Big  Boston  and 
Winter  Queen  are  rath- 
er better  for  winter 
use.  Big  Boston  is 
grown  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  commer- 
cial gardeners  in  Mas- 
sachusetts when  they 
are  planning  a  crop  to 
be  stored  for  late  use, 
while  in  other  sections 
Giant  Pascal  or  Winter 
Queen  is  more  often 
depended  upon  for  this 
purpose. 

Good  soil  will  grow 
celery  several  years  in 
succession,  but  rotation 
at  short  intervals  is  de- 
sirable. The  land  needs 
to  be  thoroly  well  pre- 
pared, the  soil  being 
made  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible by  repeated  plow- 
ing and  dragging.  Fall 
plowing  is  an  advan- 
tage. Some  growers 
like  to  use  fresh  ma- 
nure and  plow  it  in, 
while  others  prefer  to 
spread  partly  rotted 
manure  after  the 
ground  has  been, 
plowed,  working  it  into 
the  soil  with  a  harrow. 
In  any  case,  it  is  not 
well  to  have  the  ma- 
nure very  deep,  for  celery  is  a  shallow  rooted 
crop.  Plenty  of  manure  is  needed,  and  thirty  tons 
to  the  acre  are  often  used.  Celery  land  must  be 
full  of  humus;  some  growers  plant  vetch  and 
plow  it  under.  Considerable  commercial  fertilizer 
is  used,  as  a  rule,  in  addition  to  the  manure.  One 
ton  per  acre  of  a  4-7-8  brand  is  a  common  allow- 
ance, but  is  sometimes  doubled.  Half  the  com- 
mercial fertilizer  is  commonly  applied  broadcast 
before  the  plants  are  set  and  the  other  half  used 
along  the  rows. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  only  the  best 
seed  be  purchased,  whatever  the  price  may  be. 
Much  seed  has  been  imported  in  the  past,  but  it  is 
probable  that  much  of  that  used  this  year  will 
come  from  California.  Celery  seed  is  good,  how- 
ever, until  five  years  old.  March  1st  is  about  the 
date  for  starting  seeds  of  the  early  crop,  either  in 
flats  in  the  house  or  in  a  hotbed.  One  successful 
grower  gives  the  following  exact  instructions: 

"Take  a  box  not.  over  two  inches  deep  and  sift 
In  one  inch  of  sharp  sand  or  sifted  coal  ashes. 
Then  fill  the  box  with  good  garden  soil,  preferably 
sifted.    Press  down  and  level.     Sow  the  seeds 


By  E.  I.  Farrington 

broadcast  and  sift  on  a  little  more  loam,  covering 
the  seed  less  than  one-eighth  inch.  Keep  moist 
and  warm  but  not  wet  until  the  plants  appear,  which 
will  be  in  from  one  to  three  weeks,  according  to 
the  temperature.  Keep  the  plants  growing  and 
pick  out  into  a  hotbed  or  cold  frame,  setting  about 
300  plants  to  the  sash.  The  plants  should  be  large 
enough  to  prick  out  by  the  10th  of  April  if  started 
the  first  of  March  and  ready  to  set  in  the  field  by 
the  10th  of  May." 

Outdoor  planting  for  the  main  crop  can  be  made 
in  March,  if  the  weather  is  suitable,  but  should  not 
be  delayed  much  after  the  first  of  April,  altho 
seeds  sown  as  late  as  the  first  of  May  will  give 
plants  large  enough  to  set  out  in  August.  The 
home  gardener  can  plant  his  celery  seed  in  the 
open  ground  any  time  in  April  and  get  a  good  crop 
with  very  little  trouble.  If  plants  started  outside 
get  too  large,  loosen  the  roots  with  a  fork.  The 
plants  should  stand  about  five  inches  apart  in  the 


CoaweKial  Grower*  Arc  \mv  Using  the  Ilonrd  Method  of  Blanching  Instead  of  the  oirf-FaMhioned, 
M«>r<-  Laborious  Method  of  liimklnK  It  With  Earth;  Some  Use  Waterproof  Paper  Instead 


row.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used  to  push  along 
plants  which  are  growing  too  slowly,  but  must  be 
used  with  caution.  It  is  a  pretty  good  plan  to  mix 
it  with  other  fertilizers  and  drill  it  in  along  the 
rows.  In  the  home  garden  a  pound  is  enough  for 
fifty  feet. 

While  many  growers  sow  the  seed  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  others  make  a  practice  of 
lifting  and  transplanting  the  seedlings.  Often- 
times it  is  found  easier  to  do  this  than  to  thin  out 
the  seedlings,  especially  if  the  seed  has  been  sown 
thickly.  Transplanting  seems  to  make  a  more 
robust  plant  and  prevents  the  development  of  a 
long  tap  root. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  plenty  of  water 
when  celery  plants  are  to  be  set  out,  either  from 
the  hotbed  or  the  seed  bed.  One  of  the  best 
growers  the  writer  knows  runs  water  onto  his 
celery  land  for  half  a  day  if  necessary  before  set- 
ting out  the  plants.  He  aims  to  apply  an  inch  of 
water  to  the  soil.  And  more  water  is  necessary 
after  planting  if  the  weather  keeps  dry,  altho  it 
is  most  important  to  have  the  soil  well  soaked  be- 
fore the  plants  are  set.     It  is  well  to  pull  the 


plants  only  as  fast  as  they  can  be  set,  but  if  it  is 
necessary  to  pull  a  considerable  number  in  ad- 
vance, they  can  be  kept  fresh  by  standing  them  in 
water  for  a  few  minutes  as  soon  as  pulled,  after- 
wards being  set  in  a  shaded  spot. 

In  some  sections  a  different  method  of  starting 
celery  is  followed.  The  seed  is  first  sprouted  for 
two  weeks  by  being  mixed  with  muck,  one  cup  of 
seed  to  two  of  the  muck,  the  mixture  being  placed 
in  pans  and  set  in  a  warm  place,  where  it  is  kept 
moist.  Then  it  is  spread  broadcast  in  the  outdoor 
seed  bed,  the  seedlings  being  thinned  or  trans- 
planted, as  the  case  may  be.  In  New  England  and 
some  other  sections,  all  late  celery  seed  is  sown 
by  machine.  In  the  home  garden  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  protect  the  seed  beds  with  strips  of  burlap, 
which  should  be  kept  moist.  And  if  the  plants  get 
to  be  taller  than  five  inches,  they  should  be  cut 
back  when  they  are  transplanted,  either  in  the 
home  garden  or  on  the  truck  farm. 

Early  July  is  about  the  right  time  for  transplant- 
ing the  late  crop,  and  rows  are  made  from  two  to 
four  feet  apart.    In  New  York  State,  three  feet  is 

allowed,  making  horse 
culture  easy.  It  is 
quite  a  common  custom 
among  growers  in  dif- 
ferent sections  to  alter- 
nate early  and  late  cel- 
ery; when  the  former  is 
removed  the  latter  is 
left  in  rows  four  feet 
apart. 

When  setting  out  cel- 
ery plants,  it  is  import- 
ant to  have  them  go 
into  the  ground  just  the 
right  depth,  which 
means  that  the  crowns 
should  not  be  quite 
covered.  Constant  till- 
age is  advisable,  and 
the  spiked  tooth  culti- 
vator gives  good  re- 
sults, but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  throw 
earth  into  the  hearts  of 
the  plants.  And  culti- 
vation is  necessary  in 
wet  as  well  as  dry 
weather,  but  it  must  al- 
ways be  shallow,  as  the 
roots  run  near  the  sur- 
face. 

Because  some  celery 
is  called  self-blanching, 
it  is  often  inferred  by 
amateurs  that  the 
blanching  process 
usually  required  may 
be  dispensed  with,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  All 
celery  must  be  blanched  to  some  extent,  if  it  is  to 
have  the  light  color  which  most  consumers  desire. 
The  Paris  Golden,  however,  is  usually  blanched 
with  boards  or  paper,  while  the  later  kinds  are 
commonly  banked  with  earth  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  When  early  and  late  varieties  are  grown  in 
the  same  field,  the  former  are  out  of  the  way 
early  enough  to  allow  the  latter  to  be  earthed  up. 
Ten-inch  boards  twelve  feet  long  are  used  for 
blanching  celery  and  are  handled  by  two  men, 
who  take  a  board  in  each  hand  and  set  it  on  edge 
under  the  leaves,  then  fastening  them  in  place  by 
iron  hooks  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  or  by  nailing 
cleats  across  them.  Ten  days  to  three  weeks  are 
required  to  blanch  the  celery,  less  when  the  weath- 
er is  warm  than  when  it  is  cold.  In  sections  where 
late  celery  is  stored  in  pits  for  winter,  these  boards 
are  used  to  cover  the  pits. 

Celery  to  be  stored  is  plowed  out  and  the  out- 
side leaves  are  trimmed  off.    Then  it  is  taken  to 
the  pit  and  set  in  rows  about  three  inches  apart, 
the  earth  being  carefully  finned  around  the  roots 
Continued  on  Page  28 
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FARMERS  ATTENTION 

Just  the  Thing  You  Have  Been  Looking  For 


Diagram  of  Ray  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  private  electric 
light  and  power  plant  of  high  quality  and 
durability  by  installing  one  in  your  own 
home,  for  lighting,  cooking,  ironing,  power, 
etc.,  at  a  small  cost?  If  so 

Write  for  particulars  and  catalog. 

RAY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Not  incorp. 

3315-23  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Twist  Its  Tail f 


Save  An  Extra Per  Day 
i 


30  HP.  *8i? 

Write  Now  Ana  We  Will  Tell  You  About  lt| 

cJOLIET  OIL  TRACTOR  CO. 

.  12  BENTON  ST.   OOtlET  ILL.  „ 


FARMS  IN 

VIRGINIA 


*250.up 

EASY 
JTfRMS 


Little  Farms  In 
the  beautiful  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia,  10  and 
20  acre  tracts  suitable  for 
poultry,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  small  general  farming.  $50  per 
re  buys  one  of  these  little  farms  on  long 
time  and  easy  payments.  Write  for  list 
of  large  and  small  farms,  copy  of  our 
magazine  and  other  information  telling 
ail  about  it. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  new  era  of 
prosperity,  good  road,  schools,  churches, 
markets  and  transportation  facilities  that 
has  come  to  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina.   Write  to  me  now. 

F.  H.  LaBAUME, 

Ar.RL.  AND  INDSL.  AGENT. 
NORFOLK  a  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 
365  N.aw.BLDG.  ROANOKE.  VA. 


Celery  to  Sell  and  to  Eat 

Continued  Prom  Pnge  27 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops, 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Fret 

The  American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia,  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
Btccl  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  purta  of  all 
kinds.    Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  lllultratrd  lu  tutors  fp*. 

^Electric  Wheel  Co.,14t>Elm  Sl  .Quincy,  III. 


offarm  stock  and 
fair  education  to  work  In  an  Office;  #H0  a  month  with  ad- 
vancement, steady  employment,  must  lie  honest  and  relia- 
ble Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  established 
In  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particulars. 
THE  VETERINARY  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION.  Dept.  C,  London  Canada 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS  is  thoroly  re- 
liable. When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Fanning  Business." 


and  the  plants  being  set  fairly  close 
together.  In  many  places  trenches 
are  used  instead  of  pits. 

When  only  early  celery  is  grown, 
prepared  paper  is  sometimes  used 
for  blanching  the  stalks,  and  is  very 
easily  applied.  Tarred  paper  is  oc- 
casionally used,  and  there  is  a  new 
patent  bleacher  on  the  market  which 
is  especially  Hseful  for  the  home 
garden.  After  all,  tho,  no  celery 
seems  quite  so  nutty  and  inviting 
when  blanched  with  boards  or  paper 
as  when  earthed  up,  and  this 
method  is  advised  for  the  home  gar- 
dener, whether  he  be  growing  Gold- 
en Self  Blanching  or  Winter  Queen. 

Various  practices  are  followed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
preparation  of  celery  for  market,  but 
in  order  to  get  a  good  price  it  is 
necessary  that  the  crop  make  an  at- 
tractive appeal  to  the  eye.  Great 
Lake  growers  market  their  celery 
in  small  crates  made  of  very  thin 
boards.  Around  Boston  three  to  five 
roots  are  made  into  a  bunch  and 
these  bunches  are  packed  in  bushel 


boxes.  Often  the  roots  are  held  to- 
gether by  a  nail  driven  thru  them, 
but  there  is  some  objection  to  this 
practice  on  the  part  of  customers. 
In  order  to  sell  well,  each  root  must 
be  trimmed  and  washed,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  use  chopped  ice  freely 
in  order  to  get  early  celery  to  mar- 
ket in  first  class  condition.  All  in 
all,  celery  growing  is  a  line  of  work 
which  requires  considerable  applica- 
tion, for  it  is  very  important  to  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  It 
pays  well,  tho,  particularly  on  land 
that  can  be  irrigated,  and  the  Skin- 
ner irrigation  system  is  growing  in 
favor  among  celery  growers  who  are 
not  located  on  muck  land.  Returns 
of  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre  are 
not  unusual,  especially  where  a 
small  amount  of  ground  is  culti- 
vated.. Moreover,  celery  can  be  used 
by  market  gardeners  to  follow  other 
vegetables  like  peas,  beets,  radishes 
and  especially  early  cabbage.  In 
the  East  it  is  customary  to  make 
celery  the  second  or  even  the  third 
crop  of  the  season,  and  the  profits 
are  very  satisfactory. 


Keep  Your  Garden  Soil  Busy  All  Season 


EVEN  the  smallest  back  yard  may 
be  made  to  yield  a  supply  of 
fresh  vegetables  for  the  family  table 
at  but  slight  expense  if  two  or 
three  crops  are  successively  grown 
to  keep  the  area  occupied  all  the 
time,  according  to  the  garden  spec- 
ialists of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  People  who 
would  discharge  a  clerk  if  he  did 
not  work  the  year  round  will  often 
cultivate  a  garden  at  no  little  trouble 
and  expense  and  then  allow  the  soil 
to  lie  idle  from  the  time  the  first 
crop  matures  until  the  end  of  the 
season.  Where  a  two  or  three  crop 
system  is  used  in  connection  with 
vegetables  adapted  to  small  areas,  a 
space  no  larger  than  25  by  70  feet 
will  produce  enough  fresh  vege- 
tables for  a  small  family.  Corn, 
melons,  cucumbers  and  potatoes  and 
other  crops  which  require  a  large 
area  should  not  be  grown  in  a  gar- 
den of  this  size.  Half  an  acre  prop- 
erly cultivated  with  a  careful  crop 
rotation  may  easily  produce  $100 
worth  of  various  garden  crops  in  a 
year. 

If  the  garden  was  not  broken  in 
the  fall  it  should  be  plowed  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground.  Small  areas  may  be 
worked  with  a  spade,  pushing  the 
blade  into  its  full  depth  and  turning 
the  soil  to  break  up  the  clods.  Heavy 
soils  should  never  be  worked  when 
wet.  Overzealous  gardeners,  ready 
to  seize  the  first  warm  spell  as  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  go  out  and 
work  the  heavy  clay  soil  before  it 
is  dry,  are  not  only  wasting  their 
energy,  but  are  doing  a  damage  to 
the  soil  from  which  it  will  take 
years  for  it  to  recover.  To  deter- 
mine when  heavy  soils  are  ready  for 
plowing,  a  handful  of  earth  should 
be  collected  from  the  surface  and 
the  fingers  tightly  closed  on  it.  If 
the  ball  of  compacted  earth  is  dry 
enough  for  cultivation,  it  will  fall 
apart  when  the  hand  is  opened. 

A  garden  spot  near  the  house  is 
often  more  desirable  than  a  plot 
which  is  in  better  tilth  but  located 
at  an  inconvenient  distance.  A  gar- 
den which  is  near  the  house  will 
receive  many  a  spare  hour  of  care 
from  adults  and  children  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Where 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  selection 
of  a  garden  site,  the  slope  of  the 
land  should  be  carefully  considered. 
A  gentle  slope  towards  the  south  is 
most  desirable  for  growing  early 
crops,  while  it  is  a  decided  advan- 
lage  to  have  the  plot  protected  on 
the  north  and  northwest  by  either  a 
hill,  a  group  of  buildings,  or  a  board 
fence. 

Drainage  of  the  garden  is  of  great 
Importance.  The  land  should  have 
sufficient  fall   to  drain  off  surplus 


water  during  heavy  rains,  and  yet 
not  be  so  steep  that  the  soil  will  be 
washed  or  gullied.  The  surface 
should  be  nearly  level  so  the  water 
will  not  stand  in  hollows.  Where 
the  natural  slope  of  the  land  does 
not  provide  sufficient  natural  drain- 
age, ditches  may  be  dug  or  a  tile 
drain  put  in.  This  will  prevent 
waste  water  from  the  adjoining  land 
from  washing  over  it.  Such  water 
may  carry  weed  and  grass  seed  into 
the  garden,  which  are  later  culled 
out  with  difficulty. 

The  soil  in  the  average  back  yard 
is  not  only  lacking  in  plant  food  but 
also  has  been  packed  until  it  is 
hard  and  unyielding.  To  loosen  up 
such  soil  and  make  it  suitable  for 
garden  produce  requires  that  care- 
ful attention  be  given  to  its  prepara- 
tion. After  spading  the  inclosure 
thoroly,  the  upper  three  inches 
should  be  made  fine  with  the  use  of 
hoe  and  rake.  Stones  and  rubbish 
should  be  removed  and  clods  of  dirt 
broken.  The  surface  should  be  made 
even  and  as  level  as  possible.  It 
may  then  be  marked  off  for  planting 
in  conformity  with  the  general  plan 
of  the  garden. 

Barnyard  or  stable  manure  is  the 
best  fertilizer  because  it  furnishes 
both  plant  food  and  humus.  An  ap- 
plication at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  30 
tons  to  the  acre  of  well-rotted  ma- 
nure is  very  satisfactory.  This 
should  be  applied  after  plowing  or 
working  with  a  spade,  and  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  surface  and 
later  worked  in  with  a  hoe  and  rake. 
On  many  soils  it  is  advisable  to  ap- 
ply commercial  fertilizer,  especially 
phosphate,  in  addition  to  the  ma- 
nure. An  application  of  300  to  600 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre 
is  usually  sufficient.  If  additional 
potash  is  needed,  which  is  often  the 
case  with  sandy  soils,  this  may  be 
economically  supplied  in  the  form  of 
wood  ashes.  If  the  wood  ashes  are 
unleached  they  should  be  distributed 
over  the  garden,  using  1,000  pounds 
to  the  acre.  If  they  have  been  wet, 
or  leached,  2,000  pounds  should  be 
used.  An  application  of  100  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  may 
be  used  in  the  spring  to  start  the 
plants  before  the  nitrogen  in  the 
manure  has  become  available.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  com- 
mercial fertilizers  will  not  yield 
good  results  unless  the  soil  is  well 
supplied  with  humus.  Sod  or  other 
vegetation  which  has  overgrown  a 
garden  spot  may  be  used  to  advan- 
it  should  be  turned  under 
with  a  plow  or  a  spade  and  will  aid 
in  lightening  the  soil  and  providing 
humus. 


Who  Are  the  "Real 

Farmers"? 

THE  plants  which  grow  in  our 
fields  may  be  classified  as  flow- 
ers, crops,  and  weeds.  A  similar 
classification  may  be  made  of  the 
farmers  who  till  the  soil. 

The  farmer  who  is  not  noted  es- 
pecially for  the  remarkable  results 
of  his  large  farm  and  large  herds 
but  with  whom  making  money,  whi It- 
carried  on  effectively,  is  secondary  fo 
living  a  life  full  of  helpful  deeds  to 
his  fellowman,  may  be  classed  as  a 
flower  in  the  rural  community. 

Rural  life  may  be  lacking  in  many 
things,  but  of  all  the  things  lacking 
the  greatest  lack  is  in  life  ideals. 
The  rush  of  dollars  from  early  morn- 
ing until  late  at  night  with  a  view 
only  of  expanding  the  farm  and  pos- 
sessing more  wealth  than  the  neigh- 
bor, is  one  of  the  evils  which  has 
come  with  modern  commercial  agri- 
culture. The  farmer  with  higher 
ideals  should  be  more  appreciated, 
for,  "In  proportion  as  riches  and 
the  rich  men  are  honored  in  the 
state,  so  are  virtue  and  virtuous  dis- 
honored, and  what  is  honored  is  cul- 
tivated, and  what  is  dishonored  is 
neglected."  (Plato.)  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  ask  you  to  read  and 
re-read  the  definition  of  a  "Real 
Farmer,"  written  by  one  of  the  flow- 
ers of  southern  Wisconsin's  rural 
life,  a  man  of  whom  every  citizen 
of  Wisconsin  should  be  proud. 

"And  who  is  this  Real  Farmer? 
The  man  who  farms,  simply  to  see 
how  many  dollars  he  can  get  out  of 
his  year's  labors?  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment. That  is  all  too  narrow  a  con- 
ception of  the  Real  Farmer.  Rather, 
it  is  the  farmer  to  whom  farm  life 
and  farm  surroundings  constitute 
the1  ideal  of  human  happiness;  the 
farmer  who  knows  as  well  how 
many  children  he  has  as  how  many 
cattle  and  hogs;  the  farmer  to  whom 
it  is  as  great  a  pleasure  to  find  in  his 
rambles  afield  a  baby  calf,  colt, 
lamb,  or  litter  of  pigs,  with  attend- 
ant manifest  maternal  affection,  as 
it  is  to  grasp  the  price  of  a  fatted 
steer;  the  farmer  who  finds  satis- 
faction in  binding  up  a  broken  leg 
and  ofttimes  succeeds  when  the  vet- 
erinary said,  'Oh,  shoot  it;  setting 
will  never  succeed';  the  farmer  to 
whom  every  horse,  dog,  cat  and  even 
the  diminutive  bantams  look,  and 
justly  so,  as  a  friend;  the  farmer 
who  finds  pleasure  in  the  realization 
that  a  great  part  of  his  mission  is  to 
feed  the  world— this  type  alone  con- 
stitutes the  Real  Farmer." — H.  C. 
Taylor. 

Para  Grass  Improves 
Native  Pastures 

|7  ARMERS  who  are  looking  for  a 
*■  forage  plant  with  which  to  im- 
prove native  pastures  will  find  Para 
grass  suitable.  According  to  A.  P. 
Spencer,  district  agent  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Extension  Division, 
it  is  well  adapted  to  improving 
native  pastures  which  are  subject  to 
overflow.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  forage  plant.  It  can 
be  used  for  soiling,  or  hay,  or  it  may 
be  pastured.  If  it  is  to  be  used  for 
pasture,  animals  should  graze  on  it 
continuously  to  keep  the  stems  from 
becoming  woody. 

R.  A.  Gonklin,  who  has  charge  of 
the  agricultural  development  of  the 
Fellsmere*Farms  Company,  planted 
Para  grass  three  years  ago.  He  cut 
the  grass  and  disked  it  in.  Now  the 
improved  pasture  is  at  least  100  per 
cent  better  than  the  native  pasture 
over  the  fence.  Mr  Conklin  has  been 
grazing  horses,  mules,  and  cows  on 
the  grass. 


This  is  a  good  time  for  root  graft- 
ing. 


How  should  a  grape  vine  be 
pruned  at  the  time  of  transplanting? 
is  a  question  asked.  Cut  back  to 
within  four  inches  of  the  ground. 

Do  not  let  the  tree-planting  sea- 
son pass  without  setting  out  some 
shade  trees  and  shrubbery  about 
the  home  grounds.  They  improve 
the  appearance  and  value  of  any 
home. 
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Ground  Feldspar  Not  Recommended 
as  a  Fertilizer 


WIDE  publicity  has  recently 
been  given  to  a  statement  ad- 
vocating the  use  of  ground  feldspar 
as  a  substitute  for  potash  salts  and 
referring  to  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  104  as  au- 
thority for  the  proposed  practice. 

Bulletin  No.  104.  entitled  "The 
Use  of  Feldspathic  Rocks  as  Fertil- 
izer," was  published  in  1907.  This 
bulletin  discussed  the  use  of  finely 
ground  feldspar  as  a  possible  sub- 
stitute for  potash  for  fertilizer  pur- 
poses, and  was  based  upon  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  by  the  de- 
partment. The  results  reached  were 
inconclusive,  as  the  following  quo- 
tation from  the  bulletin  itself  will 
show:  • 

"A  careful  reading  of  the  fore- 
going pages  will  show  that  no  claim 
has  been  made  that  ground  feldspar 
is  an  efficient  substitute  under  all 
circumstances  for  potash  salts. 
*  *  *  The  question  is  still  open, 
and  systematic  and  long  continued 
experimentation  is  the  only  possible 
method  of  obtaining  conclusive  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  *  *  * 
At  the  present  stage  of  the  investi- 
gation it  would  be  extremely  unwise 
for  anyone  to  attempt  to  use  ground 
rock  except  on  an  experimental 
scale  that  would  not  entail  great 
financial  loss.  *  *  *  It  is  extreme- 
ly un'ikely  that  ground  rock  will  ever 
entirely  displace  the  use  of  potash 
salts,  for  its  availability  must  in- 
evitably depend  upon  many  modify- 
ing conditions,  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  moisture 
present,  the  character  of  the  other 
fertizilers  used,  and  the  varying  root 
action  of  different  crops." 

Investigations  made  since  the  pub- 
lication of  this  bulletin  have  failed 
to  show  that  ground  feldspar  is  of 
any  general  value  for  fertilizer  pur- 
poses.   The  potash  content  in  feld- 


spathic rocks  is  in  a  slightly  insolu- 
ble form  and  to  be  made  available  for 
fertilizer  purposes  must  undergo 
chemical  treatment  at  high  tempera- 
tures. In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  most  soils  contain  a  consider- 
able amount  of  potash  in  this  iu- 
soluble  form  derived  from  the  dis- 
integration of  silicate  recks,  of 
which  feldspar  is  one.  The  applica- 
tion of  ground  feldspar,  therefore, 
in  most  instances  means  merely  the 
addition  of  an  ingredient  already 
present  in  the  soil  in  considerable 
quantity.  Many  processes  for  ren- 
dering the  potash  in  feldspar  avail- 
able have  been  proposed,  but  to  be 
commercially  successful  under  nor- 
mal conditions  a  market  must  be 
found  for  the  by-product,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  no  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  this  problem  has  been 
reached.  * 

There  are  numerous  substances 
the  application  of  which  to  soils 
will,  under  certain  circumstances 
and  with  particular  soils,  bring 
about  increased  crop  yields.  Ground 
feldspar  may  be  included  in  this 
class.  However,  the  cases  where  in- 
creased yields  result  from  the  appli- 
cation of  these  substances  are  so 
rare  and  the  conditions  under  which 
increased  yields  may  be  expected 
are  so  little  understood  that  their 
use  as  fertilizer  materials  in  gen- 
eral cannot  be  recommended. 

The  department  has  recently  re- 
ceived many  requests  for  copies  of 
Bulletin  104  and  many  inquiries  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  feldspar  as 
a  fertilizer.  The  farmers  of  the 
country  should  be  warned  that  the 
department  does  not  recommend 
such  a  practice  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  ground  feldspar 
as  a  substitute  for  potash  for  ferti- 
lizer purposes  will  probably  not  re- 
sult in  any  commensurate  increase 
in  crop  yields. 


Does  Education  for  the  Farmer  Pay? 


THE  place  of  high  school  educa- 
tion in  the  farming  business  ia 
discussed  by  O.  R.  Johnson  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Experiment  Station  Circular  77,  "The 
Value  of  Education  to  the  Farmer." 

In  making  the  comparison  of  farm- 
ers with  rural  school  education  and 
those  who  went  farther  than  rural 
school,  Mr.  Johnson  used  data  se- 
cured in  a  farm  management  survey, 
conducted  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  western  part  of  John- 
son County.  The  training  secured 
by  the  second  group  in  addition  to 
their  school  education  amounted  on 
the  average  to  practically  two  years 
in  the  high  schools. 

"The  better  educated  farmers  keep 
about  one,  and  one-sixth  times  as 
much  stock  as  the  others,  as  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  acres  of 
crops  grown  for  each  animal  unit 
kept,"  says  Mr.  Johnson.  "The  man 
with  more  school  training  also 
handles  more  crops  with  each  work- 
man he  employs.  Each  workman  on 
farms  of  the  first  group  of  farms 
handles  53.5  acres  of  crops,  while  a 
workman  in  the  second  group  of 
farms  handles  61.2  acres.  In  other 
words,  the  better-educated  man  Is 
doing  about  one  and  one-fifth  times 
as  much  as  the  man  with  less  school 
training. 

"There  are  several  points  which 
the  data  bring  out.  The  one  of  great- 
est interest,  perhaps,  is  that  the  bet- 
ter educated  farmer  is  making  an  in- 
come 71.4  per  cent  greater  than  the 
man  with  less  education.  After  the 
labor  income  of  the  man  with  less 
school  training  is  adjusted  to  allow 
for  difference  in  size  of  business,  the 
man  with  more  education  still  has 
about  40  per  cent  greater  income 
than  the  man  of  the  first  group.  The 
other  factors  indicate  strongly  that 
the  better-educated  man  has  his  busi- 
ngs* better  organized.  The  fact  that 
M  (eta  slightly  better  yields  and  has 


a  system  which  furnishes  him  more 
productive  labor,  and  that  he  keeps 
more  livestock,  seem  to  show  that  he 
has  somewhat  greater  ability  in  the 
organization  and  handling  of  his 
business.  Because  of  this  fact,  it  is 
found  that  he  makes  enough  larger 
labor  income  to  pay  interest  on  ap- 
proximately $5,500  capital,  and  al- 
lowing for  the  difference  in  size  of 
business  he  still  makes  enough 
larger  income  to  pay  interest  on 
$3,700. 

"Other  studies  have  shown  that 
with  this  size  of  farm  each  acre  that 
the  farm  is  increased  will  add 
approximately  $2  to  the  labor  in- 
come, but  that  the  investment  per 
acre  on  the  two  farms  is  not  enough 
different  to  make  any  difference  in 
the  income  in  favor  of  the  better- 
educated  man.  Also,  the  difference 
in  crop  yields  is  not  great  enough 
to  change  the  labor  income  materi- 
ally. With  these  facts  considered, 
it  would  appear  as  tho  the  man  who 
has  received  more  mental  training 
has  increased  his  efficiency  thereby 
to  the  extent  of  making  interest  on 
a  capital  of  at  least  $3,700.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  bad  invest- 
ment for  the  small  amount  of  time 
he  spends  in  getting  the  additional 
training  and  the  probable  expense 
of  obtaining  this  training.  While 
other  factors  may  have  played  some 
part  in  his  greater  earning  capacity, 
yet  from  a  careful  study  of  the  or- 
ganization of  his  business,  it  appears 
that  education  must  have  played  a 
very  large  part  in  his  greater  earn- 
ing ability." 


Do  not  neglect  the  shade  trees. 
Go  over  them  carefully  now  and  re- 
move all  dead  or  decaying  branches. 
Make  smooth  cuts  close  to  the  body 
of  the  tree  and  paint  wounds  with 
paint  of  an  inconspicuous  color. 


Royal  Fence 


HAS  great 
strength 
and  resiliency. 
Made  of  big, 
strong,  stiff 

steel  wire,with 
continuous  stay 
wires  from  top  to 
bottom  wrapped 
around  each  hor- 
izontal wire  and 


Dealers  Everywhere 


securely  held  by 
the  Royal  loop. 

American  Steel 

Fence  Posts 

Cheaper  than 

wood  and  more 

durable — last  a 

lifetime.  Hold 

fence  secure 
against  all  conditions. 

Sent  Free 

Write  for  booklet  on 
how  to  set  posts  and 
erect  fence.  Every 
farm  owner  should  have  it. 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK         PITTSBURGH  CLEVELAND  DENVER 


Wanted  50,000 
Farm  Hands 

of  experience  at  once  on  the  farms  of 

Western  Canada 


To  replace  the  young  farmers  who  have 
enlisted  for  the  war.  Good  wages  and 
full  season's  work  assured. 

There  is  no  danger  or  possibil- 
'$y  ity  of  Conscription  in  Canada 

References  required  from  all  applicants. 
For  special  railway  rates  and  other 
information  apply  to 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON.    112  W.  Adams  St,  Chicago,  111. 
G.  W.  AIRD,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GEO.   A.   HALL.    123  Second  St.,    Milwaukee,   I  is. 
k  AutborUiil  Canadian  Government  agaiNa. 


Land  clearing  an 
easy. one -man  job 
*~btf  atumpe  pul- 
led clean  with 
Ible  wonderful 
nachine. 


^^P^  HAND  POWER- 

| jl  Stump  Puller 


Works  on  any  land.    Operated  by  hand?    No  horses; 

>  digging.  Made  of  forged  Krupp  steel — guaranteed. 
Adopted  and  used  byU.S. Government  officials  nnd  many  slate*. 
end  for  frke  illustrated  boolt  on  Land  Clearing  and  special  offer. 


Drop  a  postal  to 
W.  J.FITZPATRICK 

Box  00       1«2  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco.Calif. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  "I 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 


saw 
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Book  of 


selei 


Send  today  for 
our  19 16  Book  of 
Berries. 

T  Gives  results  of  our30  years  exper- 
.  ience  with  small  fruits,  tells  how  to 
select,  plant,  cultivate,  etc.    Buy  the 


Berries— Free 


Plants  That  Pay 


Our  true-to-name  small  fruit  plants  are 
hardy  and  ever-bearing.  200  acres  devoted 
to  their  culture.  Several 
varieties  for  your  soil  and 
climate.  Packed  fresh  for 
shipment.  Send  for  the 
Berry  Book  today. 
The 

W.F.Allen  Co. 

158  Market  St. 
Salisbury     -  Md.l 


Wells  of  Wealth 


Continued  From  Page  4 


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 
£1 500  A  YEAR 

can  be  made  by  taking  oaf 
Veterinary  course  at  borne 
during  spare  time.  Taught 
in  simplest  English.  Di- 
ploma granted.  Graduate) 
assisted  i  n  getting  location! 
or  positions.  Cost  within 
reach  of  all.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  particular! 

The  London  Veterin- 
ary Correspondence 
School      Dept.  52 

London,  Ontario,  Canada 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin 

writes:  "I  took  the  course 
for  my  own  benefit  on  the 
farm,  but  the  success  I  had 
started  me  in  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
and  will  be  to  any  man." 


THE  HINGE 
DOOR  SILO 


THE  most  convenient  and  best 
equipped  silo  made  Doors  al- 
ways in  place  Strong  steel  frame  Per- 
fect anchorage  Best  material  through- 
out. We  also  make  the  Lansing  Silo, 
the  Chicken  Silo  and  Tanks  of  all  kinds 

WOODS  BROS.  SILO  *  MFC.  CO 

Main  Office:  Dept  82  Lincoln.  Neb. 

Factories  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Lansing.  Micnj 
and  East  St  Louis.  111. 


HAVANA^ 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Strong  and  durable,  because 
they  are  made  on  correct 
principles.  Thimble  skein  or 
straigrnt  steel  axle,  we  fit  them 
all.  We  manufacture  Farm 
Trucks  also  with  either 
Steel  Wheels  orWood  Wheels. 
Postal  card  request  will  bring 
you  our  Free  Catalog. 
^HAVANA  MET  All  WHEEL  CO. 
ISox  27,  Havana,  111. 


FREE  FOR  TESTING 

A  rair  of  mated  EVERBEARING  STRAW- 
.  BEKKY  PLANTS  I'BEE  if  you  will  report 
■  as  to  your  euccess  with  them.   W  til  bear 
I  loads  of  bigr,  red  berries  from  June  to  No- 
l  vember.    We  have  counted  4bu  bemes. 
f  blossoms  and  buds  on  a  single  plant.  A 
postal  will  bring  the  plants.  Elso  enoogh 
eeed  of  the  new  CEREAL  FETLRITA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  ground    Also  apkt.  of 
perenntal  ORIENTAL  POPPY  seed.  Send  10O 
for  mailing  expense  or  not,  as  you  please. 
Write  today  and  get  acoi-r.mtcd  wi'.h 
HIE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  liox  74*  ,  OSACE,  IOWA 
NOTE  :  We  will  send  one  dozen  genuine  Progressive  Everbearing 
6trawberry  Plants,  enough  for  one  bed,  for  60  cents,  postpaid. 


UNDOLOGV 


A  majrazme  driv- 
ing the  FACTS 
in  regard  to  the 
1  and  situation. 
3  months'  trial 

BabBcription  free.  If  for  a  home  or  investment  yon 
are  thinking  of  buyinn  good  farm  land,  simply 
write  me  a  Tetter  marking  it  ** Personal'  and  ear 
"Mail  Landoloov  and  all  particulars  frees* 

'  Address:  LLOYD  Mm  SKIMMER.  Gen.  Mgr. 
r^idmore  Land  Co.,      46  Hall  Ave.,  Marinette, Wis. 


FREE 


Strawberry  Plants 

91  .BO  poriooo.otc.  Best  Michiean  Stock.  100 

v.rletii*.  including  Ev.rb.ar.rt,  nl.o  Grapes,  Raspberries  and 

othir  s'nall  fruila.   Send  tousy  fnr  FREE  Catalog. 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY.  BOX  3  1  ALLEGAN,  MICH. 


POWER   PARMINP  f,fn  L,,;  f"  1"°  pw'- 

rUTTLI\  rJlIUHinU  Monthly.  Qlrea  you  reliable  informa- 
tion. Written  by  men  of  ex  crience.  Simple  and  practical. 
I)  n't  buy  tractor;,  without  knowing  the  pnwer  farming  game 
Tells  you  how  t»  farm  with  tract  >n.  Only  paper  devoted 
entirely  b'  power  farming.  Established  1«92.  Three  months' 
trial  10  cent*,  f»n  cents  for  one  vcar.  Samplo  copy  free.  Address, 
i:».   M,    I'OHFII  I  AltMIM;,  si.  Joseiiti,  Mich. 


PATENTS  $17 

J'utcnts  an  low  mm  $17,  total  coat.  Meet  obtainable. 
J-'rcii  copy  of   bunt  1  n  vent or*'  juiiicr  pu hi  l*ln.d,  on  rt>- 

ciueKt.  patent  Bi  K  w  s,  if, (Va»binetou,  i>.  C. 


PATENT?" 


''ABLE  IDEAS   WANTED.  Manu- 

acturtr*  vrniit  Owen ten  tH.  Send  for 
froo  book  *;  in  volition*  w,tnt«:d,  etc. 
1  help  you  markfi  your  Invention  without  eliurge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,    110  Owen  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wanted  ^ 


TliouRnndM   of  men   and  women 
wanted  for  Government  service. 
H\k  pay,  nuro  work,  rapid  advance. 
Write  for  my  biif  FKKK  Hook  K.  O.   84N.     It  (fivoa 
full  detail*.    Karl  Hopkins.  Wu»hiiiirton.  V.  C. 

w-m  rf*TD  If*  HOME  and  FARM  LIGHTING  PLANTS, 
tLCU  I  till*  LIGHTS. DYNAMOS.MOIOKS.KMilNCS 


n  n. 

Ml!  Ill 


.......  Hike,  late,  rlnii,  it  

"  <■!•■  Ohio  l.li-i  trlc  WokH,  <  lcK'liiinl,  «>. 


PATENTS! 


WATSON  Bi,  (OI.RMAW, 
WnahlnRton,  D.  O.  tlookH  froe. 
~~lKhe8trefer©»ioas.  Destroaulta 


acre  would  no  doubt  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  do  this.  I  have  seen 
this  plan  tried  in  northern  Iowa  a 
number  of  times,  and  the  increased 
yield  was  well  worth  trying  this 
method.  Of  course  one  runs  the 
chance  in  these  more  northern  sec- 
tions that  an  extra  early  freeze  or 
frost  such  as  we  had  last  year  will 
force  him  to  fill  his  silo  before  the 
grain  or  crop  has  properly  matured 
to  give  him  the  best  quality  of  silage. 

It  one  has  sufficient  stock  to  war- 
rant his  owning  two  silos  the  follow- 
ing would  probably  be  a  very  good 
scheme  to  follow:  Plant  a  special 
field  of  corn  as  near  the  silo  as  pos- 
sible, planting  a  field  large  enough 
to  fill  one  of  the  silos.  The  other 
silo  will  then  be  used  as  an  emer- 
gency silo,  to  be  filled  with  any  crop 
which  is  damaged,  and  which  cannot 
be  cured  in  the  normal  manner  but 
which  will  still  make  good  silage. 
For  instance:  The  rainy  spell  in 
haying  season  might  spoil  a  crop  of 
alfalfa  or  clover  from  the  standpoint 
of  hay,  but  it  could  be  thrown  into 
the  silo  at  once  and  so  save  all  its 
feeding  value.  Or  again,  it  may  be, 
as  last  year,  that  an  extra  early  frost 
or  freeze  will  catch  a  patch  of  corn 
somewhere  in  a  low  spot  of  ground, 
and  damage  it  as  a  grain  crop,  but  it 
could  be  immediately  put  into  the 
silo,  and  so  make  good  silage.  In 
case  no  such  conditions  as  these 
arose,  then  the  second  silo  could  be 
filled  from  the  regular  field  of  corn 
which  is  to  be  grown  for  grain. 

In  this  way  one  will  be  assured  of 
getting  the  maximum  amount  of  si- 
lage possible  from  a  field  for  filling 
one  silo;  the  other  one  will  serve  as 
an  insurance  policy  for  the  saving  of 
some  crop  which  might  otherwise  be 
spoiled.  But  in  case  nothing  of  this 
kind  happens,  you  will  still  have 
available  corn  from  your  regular 
commercial  field  with  which  to  fill 
the  second  silo.  The  slight  differ- 
ence in  tons  per  acre  of  silage  from 
the  grain  field  as  compared  with  the 
field  especially  planted  for  silage  will 
be  far  more  than  repaid  by  the  in- 
surance which  you  have  that  all  your 
crops  of  any  one  kind  will  not  be 
spoiled  by  unfavorable  weather; 
something  which  happens  to  some 
one  of  the  crops  almost  every  season 
in  the  central  and  northern  Missis- 
sippi Valley  States;  in  fact,  this  kind 
of  thing  happens  pretty  nearly  every 
year  in  all  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  country. 

Not  every  man  should  own  a  silo. 
It  is  only  the  man  who  has  sufficient 
number  of  livestock  to  be  fed  from 
that  silo  to  make  it  possible  to  use 
it  economically  that  should  own  one. 
The  size  of  silo  to  be  built  should  be 
regulated  according  to  the  number  of 
animals  that  will  be  fed  from  it.  The 
relation  between  the  number  of  ani- 
mals and  the  size  of  the  silo  should 
be  such  that  at  least  a  two-inch  layer 
of  silage  will  be  fed  each  day.  This 
will  prevent  any  spoiling  of  the  top 
layer  between  feedings. 

Two  of  the  accompanying  tables, 
taken  from  Bulletin  100  of  the  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, will  prove  an  excellent  guide  to 
one  in  determining  whether  or  not 
they  should  build  a  silo,  and  if  so 
what  size  to  build.  One  of  the  tables 
shows  the  approximate  number  of 
pounds  of  silage  which  makes  a  day's 
ration  for  different  classes  and  ages 
of  animals.  The  second  table  shows 
the  number  of  tons  of  corn  silage 
whirl)  will  be  contained  in  a  silo  of 
a  given  size,  and  also  the  number  of 
pounds  of  silage  which  should  be  fed 
daily  from  a  silo  of  that  size  in  order 
to  prevent  spoiling. 

'I  n  illustrate  the  use  of  these  two 
tables:  A  normal  sized  mature  dairy 
cow  may  be  fed  approximately  forty 
pounds  of  silage  per  day.  If  one  had 
a  herd  of  forty  such  dairy  cows,  then 
he  can  use  a  silo  sixteen  to  eighteen 
feel  in  diameter,  if,  however,  he  has 
forty  head  of  small,  young  stock 
which  should  be  fed  only  about  thirty 
pounds  of  silage  per  day,  hie  daily 
total  consumption  will  be  approxi- 


mately 1,200  pounds.  From  the  table 
showing  the  capacity  of  different 
sizes  of  silos,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  not  sufficient  amount  of  daily  con- 
sumption to  warrant  the  use  of  a 
sixteen-foot  silo,  so  in  this  case  the 
diameter  of  the  silo  should  not  be 
more  than  fourteen  feet. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  diameter 
of  the  silo  determines  the  quantity 
that  must  be  fed  each  day,  whereas 
the  height  of  the  silo  will  determine 
the  number  of  days  which  a  given 
number  of  animals  can  be  fed  from 
this  silo. 

Now  is  the  proper  time  to  lay  your 
silo  plans  for  this  year.  If  you  do 
not  own  one  but  do  have  sufficient" 
stock  to  use  one,  then  you  should 
plan  to  put  one  on  your  farm  this 
year.  You  will  never  regret  it,  but 
rather  will  always  be  mighty  thank- 
ful that  you  did  it. 

Watch  for  the  Green 
Bug! 

A SERIOUS  infestation  of  south- 
western grain  fields  by  the 
spring  grain  aphis,  or  green  bug, 
as  it  is  popularly  termed,  is 
possible  the  coming  spring,  accord- 
ing to  a  circular  recently  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  pest  has  appeared 
in  grain  fields  in  Tennessee,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  and  northeastern  New 
Mexico,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
also  in  southern  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  danger  of  the  insect's  doing 
serious  damage  in  the  spring  de- 
pends largely  upon  temperature 
conditions  up  to  the  middle  of  April. 
If  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to 
permit  the  green  bug  to  breed  and 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  low  to 
prevent  its  principal  natural  enemy 
— a  minute,  black,  four-winged  fly — 
from  developing,  a  serious  outbreak 
over  large  areas  may  be  expected. 

The  circular  advises  grain  grow- 
ers in  all  the  States  where  the  pest 
has  made  its  appearance  to  watch 
their  fields  closely.  The  first  sign 
of  an  approaching  outbreak  is  the 
appearance  of  spots,  usually  circu- 
lar, where  the  color  of  the  growing 
grain  has  changed  from  green  to 
yellow.  It  is  from  these  spots  that 
the  green  bug  spreads  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field.  The  spots 
should  be  plowed  under  deeply  and 
the  ground  harrowed  and  rolled,  or 
the  pest  may  be  effectively  destroyed 
by  spreading  straw  over  the  infested 
patches  and  burning  it. 

The  circular,  No.  55,  "The  Spring 
Grain  Aphis  or  'Green  Bug'  in  the 
Southwest  and  the  Possibilities  of 
an  Outbreak  in  1916,"  may  be  had 
free  upon  application  to  the  Division 
"of  Publications,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Thieves  on  the  Farm 

HOW  many  thieves  have  you  on 
your  farm?  The  farmer  who  is 
asked  this  question  is  likely  to 
answer  that  he  has  none.  Yet  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  are  few  farms 
that  are  not  harboring  and  support- 
ing a  number  of  thieves  that  rob  the 
farm  owner  just  as  surely  as  any 
highwayman  or  second-story  man 
could  do  it. 

These  thieves  are  of  many  sorts. 
Some  are  hard  to  detect,  while  to  get 
rid  of  others  is  a  fairly  simple  mat- 
ter. Take  the  dairy  cows  for  ex- 
ample. One  writer  has  estimated 
that  in  some  sections  of  this  country 
at  least  one-half  of  the  cows  are 
"boarders,"  that  is,  they  do  not  pro- 
duce enough  milk  to  pay  for  their 
feed  and  upkeep.  The  use  of  the 
Babcock  test  and  the  record  sheet 
will  enable  any  one  to  get  rid  of  the 
boarder  cows  in  his  herd. 

On  many  farms  the  hens  are  ex- 
pected to  stop  laying  in  winter  and 
nothing  is  done  to  make  them  lay 
thru  the  cold  months.  Proper  feed- 
ing would  make  these  unprofitable 
hens  lay  well  the  entire  year,  pro- 


vided, of  course,  they  have  the  laying 
capacity.  It  is  not  hard  to  test  the 
capacity  of  a  hen  roughly  and  those 
that  have  not  the  capacity  can  easily 
be  eliminated. 

Another  of  these  farm  thieves  is 
the  old,  neglected  orchard.  This  is 
occupying  land  which  should  be  pro- 
ducing something  of  value.  Pruning 
and  spraying  will  put  such  an  or- 
chard into  good  condition  in  most 
cases. — Clemson  College  (S.  C.)  News 
Notes. 

Spraying  for  Cherries 

A SPRAY  calendar  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  insects  and 
fungous  diseases  affecting  the 
cherry,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Stewart, 
of  the  department  of  experimental 
pomology  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  is  as  follows: 

DORMANT  SPRAY— In  spring  be- 
fore buds  start.  Lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion, at  1.03,  for  scale  and  fungous 
di  son ros 

APHIS  AND  CURCULIO  SPRAY— 
Immediately  after  petals  fall.  Lime- 
sulphur  solution,  at  1.008,  and  40  per 
cent  nicotine  extract,  one-half  to 
three-fourths  pint  to  fifty  gallons  for 
aphis  and  leaf-spot;  add  lead  arse- 
nate paste,  three  pounds  for  curculio, 
slugs,  and  red  leaf-beetle. 

BROWN  ROT  SPRAY— When  fruit 
is  size  of  a  small  pea.  Materials  and 
pests  same  as  in  last  paragraph,  and 
especially  for  brown  rot  and  fruit 
fly.  (Latter  is  worst  on  late  sour 
varieties.  If  very  bad,  use  a  coarse 
spray  of  lead  arsenate,  three  pounds, 
and  molasses  one  pint  to  fifty  gal- 
lons, on  lower  limbs,  when  adults 
appear,  in  early  June.) 

LEAF-SPOT  SPRAY— Shortly  after 
fruit  is  picked.  Lime-sulphur  alone, 
1.008,  to  prevent  defoliation  by  the 
leaf-spot  or  shot-hole  fungus.  Re- 
peat a  month  later  if  this  disease  is 
bad. 

If  pests  are  known  to  be  absent, 
corresponding  spray  may  be  omitted. 

Familiar  Beauties 

THOSE  who  decide'  to  grow  old- 
fashioned  flowers  should  not  at- 
tempt too  many  kinds,  but  should 
rather  have  a  chosen  few.  Nor  should 
they  hesitate  to  grow  a  quantity  of 
the  kinds  selected,  as  exchanges  may 
be  readily  made  with  neighbors.  Per- 
ennials should  be  planted  abun- 
dantly, as  they  will  spread  and  prac- 
tically take  care  of  themselves. 

A  few  old  favorites  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Single  and  double  Holly- 
hocks, Larkspurs,  Lupins,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  Foxgloves,  Sweet  Wil- 
liam, Columbine,  Hardy  Phlox, 
Anemones,  Iris,  Gypsophila  (Baby's 
Breath),  Polyanthus,  Clove-scented 
Pinks,  Lilies,  Sea  Lavender,  Lathy- 
rus  or  Hardy  Pea,  Valerian,  Wall- 
flowers, Violas,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Daffodils,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Rose- 
mary Lavender  and  Ferns. 

The  Geranium  should  always  find 
a  place  in  the  old-fashioned  flower 
garden.  The  one  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  new  va- 
rieties of  this  flower  does  not  know 
its  possibilities. 

Raise  Black  Walnut 

THE  present  year  is  regarded  by 
the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  most  favorable 
time  for  increased  planting  of  black- 
walnut  trees  in  the  United  States 
because  of  the  present  heavy  crop  of 
nuts.  The  value  of  the  tree  is  at- 
tributed to  ,  the  very  high  lasting 
qualities  of  its  wood  and  the  mod- 
erately rapid  rate  of  growth  in  good 
localities.  The  region  in  which  walnut 
growing  is  practicable  extends  from 
southern  New  England  west  to  the 
Central  States  and  south  to  South 
Carolina  and  along  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Gulf  States  to  Okla- 
homa. The  finest  growth  takes 
place  in  the  rich  coves  of  the  lower 
Appalachians  and  over  the  Ohio  and 
central  Mississippi  basins-.  The 
price  of  black  walnut  lumber  in  re- 
cent -years  has  been  consistently 
high. 
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Now  Is  the  Time  to  Fertilize  Lawns 


HOME  owners  who  wish  to  get 
the  best  results  from  their 
lawns  should  begin  to  work  on  them 
the  last  of  February  or  early  in 
March,  according  to  the  lawn 
specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Too  many 
people  delay  giving  any  attention  to 
their  grass  plots  until  the  weather 
becomes  warm  and  thus  lose  an  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  melt- 
ing snow  and  the  alternate  night 
freezing  and  thawing  of  the  ground. 

If  the  lawn  has  not  already  been 
fertilized,  some  form  of  commercial 
fertilizer  should  be  used  at  once. 
Manure  applied  this  late  will  not  be 
effective  in  most  cases.  Ground  bone 
is  probably  the  best  fertilizer  to  use, 
altho  tankage  and  fish  scraps,  some 
of  which,  however,  have  an  un- 
pleasant smell,  also  give  good  re- 
sults. Prepared  sheep  manure  is  an 
excellent  fertilizer  for  use  at  this 
season.  Cottonseed  meal  where  ob- 
tainable at  a  low  enough  price  may 
be  used  to  advantage.  In  connection 
with  these  fertilizers,  however,  it  is 
desirable  to  use  some  wood  ashes  or 
other  fertilizer  containing  potash. 
As  fertilizers  with  this  element  are 
unusually  high  priced  this  year,  the 
natural  inclination  will  be  to  use 
minimum  quantities.  With  soils 
that  have  been  well  fertilized  in  the 
past,  failure  to  use  a  normal  amount 
of  potash  will  probably  not  affect 
the  lawn  badly  in  one  season.  These 
fertilizers  should  be  applied  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Temptation  to  get  on  the  lawn  and 
clean  it  up  is  strong  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  gone  and  the  weather  be- 
gins to  settle.  Impatience,  how- 
ever, should  be  curbed  until  the 
ground  is  settled  fairly  well,  so  that 
footmarks  will  not  show  in  the  turf. 
Where  a  lawn  has  been  trampled 
down  during  the  winter  or  played 
upon  when  it  was  soft  in  winter  or 
early  spring,  the  owner  should  take 
steps  to  compact  its  surface  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  This  com- 
pacting, however,  should  not  be  done 
until  all  trash  has  been  removed.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
settled  so  that  a  rake  does  not  dig 
into  the  turf,  the  owner  should  rake 
It  gently  with  a  wooden-toothed 
rake.  Frequently,  however,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  pick  off  the  litter. 
If  a  lawn  has  been  covered  with 
manure  in  the  fall,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  break  the  manure  up  with  a 
rake  in  the  spring,  and  remove  some 
of  the  coarser  portions.  A  wooden 
rake  is  best  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
will  leave  so. much  more  of  the  fine 
material  upon  the  ground.  Do  not 
rake  off  so  much  of  the  manure  that 
the  lawn  will  have  a  thoroly  clean 
appearance.  All  of  the  fine  manure 
that  the  summer  growth  of  grass 
can  possibly  hide  should  be  left.  It 
is  surprising  how  much  litter  the 
grass  will  obscure  in  a  lawn,  as  one 
or  two  heavy  rains  will  beat  down 
a  quantity  of  such  material. 

Before  freezing  weather  is  en- 
tirely over,  fresh  grass  seed  should 
be  sown,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  only  by  repeated  applications 
of  grass  seed  can  a  good  lawn  be 
produced.  The  ordinary  seeding  of 
grass  on  a  Jfcw  lawn  is  1  pound  of 
seed  to  every  400  square  feet — that 
la,  to  a  piece  20  feet  square.  For 
HftMeding  a  lawn,  one-tenth  to  one- 
half  of  this  amount  should  be  used, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the 
lawn  at  the  time.  For  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States,  Kentucky 
blue  grass  and  r^dtop  are  the  stan- 
dard varieties.  However,  where 
there  are  many  bare  spaces  it  will 
be  found  well  to  use  some  white 
clover.  About  one-te/ith  the  quan- 
tity of  clover  an  of  the  other  grasses 
mentioned   will   l><;  required. 

Probably  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
apply  grass  seed  will  be  some  morn- 
ing when  the  ground  is  frozen,  so 
that  when  the  ground  thaws  during 
the  middle  of  the  flay  the  sown  seed 
will  be  covered  sufficiently  to  ger- 
minate well.  The  most  successful 
seeding  is  that  done  while  the  ground 
fa  freezing  a  little   each    night  arid 


thawing  again  in  the  daytime.  Many 
people  have  success  in  sowing  grass 
seed  upon  a  light  snowfall  at  a  time 
when  the  snow  is  likely  soon  to 
melt.  With  either  of  these  methods, 
however,  there  is  danger  that  birds 
will  eat  some  of  the  seed  before  it 
is  covered  in  the  soil.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  there  is  a  better 
chance  of  getting  a  good  lawn  by 
these  methods  than  when  the  seed 
is  sown  on  land  that  will  not  quickly 
cover  it. 

The  last  operation  in  the  prelim- 
inary spring  care  of  a  lawn  is  to 
give  it  a  good  rolling.  This  rolling, 
which  should  be  done  with  as  heavy 
a  roller  as  can  be  handled,  should 
not  be  begun,  however,  until  after 
the  lawn  is  dry  enough  so  that  the 
roller  passes  over  it  without  sink- 
ing at  any  point  below  the  general 
level.  If  the  land  is  too  wet  the 
roller  will  leave  depressions.  This 
rolling  should  be  done  just  as  soon 
as  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  permit 
it.  as  rolling  compacts  the  soil  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  brings  them 
into  closer  contact  with  the  soil,  and 
gives  them  a  better  opportunity  to 
make  a  quick  start  as  soon  as 
weather  conditions  are  favorable. 

Grass  cutting  should  begin  just 
as  soon  as  the  lawn  mower  can  get 
a  good  hold.  The  very  early  cutting 
may  be  made  with  the  lawn  mower 
set  close  to  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  the  growth  of  grass  becomes  a 
little  less  vigorous,  the  mower  should 
be  set  just  as  high  as  possible.  This 
high  cutting  should  be  done  as  fre- 
quently as  tho  the  grass  were  being 
cut  shorter. 

Follow  Up  Pruning 

TO  GET  the  full  benefits  of  prun- 
ing, the  orchard  worker  must 
follow  it  with  other  work,  according 
to  the  Horticultural  Division  of 
Clemson  (S.  C.)  College.  Just  to  cut 
off  limbs  and  twigs  according  to  di- 
rections is  not  enough  and  three 
suggestions  are  here  offered  for 
work  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  or- 
chard after  the  pruning  tools  have 
been  used. 

1.  Gather  up  and  remove  from 
the  orchard  all  branches  and  twigs 
that  have  been  cut  off.  Burn  them. 
They  afford  homes  for  diseases  and 
insects  that  will  attack  your  trees 
if  the  rubbish  is  left  undisturbed. 

2.  Cover  all  wounds  with  a  coat 
of  good  lead  paint.  This  helps  to 
keep  out  water  and  to  prevent  dis- 
ease and  decay. 

3.  Spray  the  trees  with  a  solution 
of  one  gallon  commercial  lime-sul- 
phur to  nine  gallons  water.  Spraying 
just  after  pruning  reduces  the  cost 
of  spraying  very  much,  as  there  is 
less  brush  to  cover  than  at  other 
times.  Moreover,  it  is  just  the  right 
season  for  the  lime-sulphur  spray. 

Leads  in  Pea  Production 

WISCONSIN'S  pea  canning  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  its  dairy  in- 
terests, has  grown  to  a  position  of 
national  importance. 

One  of  the  displays  at  the  Dairy 
Progress  Exposition  held  in  Madison 
during  the  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
presented  thru  the  cooperation  of 
the  Wisconsin  Pea  (banners'  Associa- 
tion, told  among  other  things  that: 

If  the  peas  produced  annually  in 
Wisconsin  were  placed  in  cans  end 
to  end  t'  ey  would  reach  from  Madi- 
son to  jdn  Francisco,  thence  to  Los 
Angeles,  from  there  to  New  Orleans, 
and  thence  back  to  Madison. 

Of  the  total  of  9,272,000  cans  of 
peas  produced  in  the  country  in 
1915,  37  per  cent  eame  from  Wiscon- 
sin, 25  per  cent  from  New  York,  and 
the  rest  from  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey, Utah,  Ohio  and  California. 


National  Agrtrultural  ^ortrtg 

Was  founded  by  a  group  of  far-seeing  men  of  national  reputation.  Their  aim  is  a 
high  one — to  weld  together  the  various  agricultural  interests  and  make  the  organization 
a  strong  factor  in  national  development.    Every  patriotic  farmer  should  give  his  suppoit. 


AFIELD 

ILLUSTRATED 


Construct:  »e  Breeding 


Constitution 

Article  11 

The  objects  of 
this  Society  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(a)  To  effect  an 
organization 
non-partisan  and 
non-political, 
which  by  Its 
unquestioned 
sponsorship  and 
membership  shall 
command  general 
confidence  and  af- 
ford a  common 
mouthpiece  for 
the  varied  and 
diversified  agri- 
cultural Interests 
of  the  country  on 
matters  of  Na- 
tional concern. 


Reduced  facsimile,  size  of  pace  9  x  12'™  inches 

America's  Quality  Farm  Monthly 

Is  one  of  the  strong  arms  through  which  the 
Society  reaches  out  to  help  its  members.  It  is 
big,  beautiful,  practical.  The  methods  of 
successful  big  farmers,  the  news  of  the  great 
International  pure-bred  animal  lovers' 
fraternity.  "THE  ANNUAL  OUTFIT- 
TING NUMBER  "  contains  100  pages  and  76 
practical  illustrations;  also  Christmas  "  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  ANNUAL." 
Worthy  the  man  who  grows  the  best,  breeds 
the  best  and  reads  the  best. 
The  Field  Illustrated,  alone,  per  year,  is 
$1.50 


Reduced  facsimile,  size  of  page  9  x  12>§  inches 

All  Its  Name  Implies  and  More 

The  other  strong,  helpful  arm  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Society  is  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL DIGEST.  The  first  issue  ready  March 
15,  1916.  It  analyzes  and  summarizes  the 
best  farm  literature  monthly  for  the  progressive, 
thinking  farmer.  It  skims  the  cream  for  you 
and  brings  you  the  very  best  in  condensed, 
readable  form.  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST  fills  the  greatest  need  in  agricul- 
tural literature  today. 

The  Agricultural  Digest,  alone,  per  year,  is 
$1.50 


What  The  Society  Can  Do  For  You 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  that  come  to 
you  as  a  member  of  a  society  of  such  high  stand- 
ing, there  are  two  distinct,  tangible  benefits. 
The  Field  Illustrated  and  The  Agricultural 
Digest  will  be  sent  without  further  expense. 

Tear  off  blank  at  right,  fill  in  name  and 
address  and  mail  with  currency,  check  or 
money  order  for  $2.00. 


®hr  ■NatiDital  Agrtrultural  ttarirtg 
*T)ept.  232,17  WEST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

I  herewith  apply  for  membership  in  THE 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
and  enclose  $2.00  annual  dues,  to  include  T  HE 
FIELD  ILLUSTRATED  and  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL DIGEST  without  further  charge. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


Planet  Jr.fSSS' 


They  do  more  thorough  cultivation,  quicker,  cheaper,  with  less 
labor  and  bigger  results  than  any  ^milar  tools.    Fully  guaranteed. 
72-page  Catalog  (184  illustrations)  free 

describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones,  and  improvements  to 
our  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Fivot- 
wheel  Riding-Cultivators.  Write  postal  for  it! 

S  L  Allen  &  Co       Box  1208P  Philadelphia 


No.  8  Planet  Jr  Hor»e  Hoe  and  Cultivator  is  Stronger,  better 
made  and  capable  of  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  any  other 
cultivator  made.    Non-clogging  steel  wheel.  Depth-regu 
lator  and  extra-long  frame  make  it  run  steady.  Adjust- 
able for  both  depth  and  Width.    15  other  styles — 
various  prices. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator 

and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills 
or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers 
them,  hoes  and  cultivates  thoroughly  rfhd 
easily  all  through  the  season. 


Plant  garden  peas  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  In  condition  to  be  worked, 
using  one  of  the  hardy  round-seeded 
varieties. 


Eairia  $LOO  to  ^5.©Q  a  Week 

selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  In  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  lie  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Kuril  active  agent 
for  our  paperH  Ih  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  Instructions  In  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  t lie  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 

 COUIP©KfKILL'  OVT  TODAY  AND  SEND  TO  US  


I  accept  the  agency 
for  your  4  paperH. 
Hend  me  as  many  cop- 
leu  of  each  an  you 
think  I  can  Hell  the 
first  week.  I  will  !><• 
pleaded  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  meniher- 
Hhip  In  the  L  o  •>  6 
HcoutH  and  badge  anil 
booklet  of  in -i  i  in  i  ion.. 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Name 


Street  or  It.  V.  L>.  No 


.Town   State  


Greatest 

Cream  Separator  Offer 

THE  MELOTTE— the  wonderful  Melotte— the 
Great  Belgian  Cream  Separator  —  the  prizewinner  all 
over  Europe — now  to  be  shipped  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. — and 
on  the  most  sweeping  introductory  offer.  The  best  of  all  separators 
in  Europe  or  America— yours  on  this  Rock-Bottom  free  trial  offer.  At  last,  the 
offer  you  ought  to  have— the  offer  you  should  insist  on,  no  matter  what  cream 
separator  you  get  —  a  full  30-day,  bona  fide,  free  trial  offer.  The  Melotte, 
when  introduced  here  lecently,  swept  the  country  even  with  the  duty  on. 
Those  who  knew  cream  separator  values  were  glad  to  pay  for  it.  Now,  with  the  duty  off, 
you  pay  the  same  price  you  would  pay  in  Belgium,  plus  only  $1.75  for  water  freight. 

~*        <  -iwt  r  -r>   1    '  The  wonderful  Melotte 

GOOd  NeWS  from  Belgium  Cream  Separator  fac- 
tory, which  is  only  four  miles  from  Liege  and  which  has  not  been  injured  in  the  war, 
is  now  again  able  to  export  to  the  United  States.  Every  possible  concession  is  made 
to  American  farmers.  You  get  the  rock-bottom  price,  the  same  price  that  the  Melotte factory  has 
charged  direct  on  its  own  shipments  in  Europe,  plus  only  the  ocean  freight  of  $1 .75.  bend  the  coupon. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  Belgian  separators  we  can  get.  We  » 
shipment.  Write  at  once  for  booklet  explaining  our  great  offer  D™rt.™Jf„nJff„^unLt 
the  best  separator  ever  made  and  want  it  on  our  remarkable  offer.  vVrite  at  once  for  booklet. 

Free  Duty-Save*  1 5&  SUSSES 

—the  great  Melotte  comes  in  absolutely  free  of  duty!    You  win!   The  American  farmer 
can  now  get  the  world's  best-the  grand  prize  winner  of  Europe— at  a  price  $15.25  lower  than  ever 
before.    The  Chicago  price  is  the  same  price  you  would  pay  if  you  bought  the 
machine  in  Belgium,  plus  $1.75  for  water  freight.  Send  the  coupon  for  free  book. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed  for  15  Years. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial! 

Sent  Without  a  Penny  Down 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  the  won- 
derful imported  cream  separator  in  your  own  barn  or  dairy 
house  brings  it  to  you  instantly.  We  neither  ask  nor  want  you  to 
send  us  a  penny.   You  set  it  up— give  it  a  thorough  test  with 
the  milk  from  your  own  cows — a  free  trial  in  every  sense  of 
the  word— there  is  no  C.  O.  D.— no  lease  or  mortgage.  If 
you  decide  to  keep  the  genuine  Melotte,   you  can 
keep  it  on  easy 

Monthly  Payments 

These  monthly  payments  are  so  small  that  you  will 

hardly  notice  them.  You  only  pay  out  of  your  increased  profits. 
You  don't  need  to  be  without  a  cream 
separator  when  you  can  have  the  Melotte 
right  in  your  dairy  house  while  you  are 
paying  for  it.  In  realitv  you  do  not  pay 
for  it  at  all  — it  pays  for  itself.  We  want  to 
demonstrate  and  prove  that  the  Melotte  does 
pay  for  itself. 


r%  •  are  hardly  ever  needed  on  the  Melotte  on  ac- 

ri  PTirnVs'  count  of  its  self-balancing  bowl  —  no  repairs 
■*■  *^    ^  compared  with  other  separators. 

BUT— We  have  on  hand  repair  parts  for  ten  years  ahead.  That  Is  the  first 
thin*  we  attended  to.  a  huge  stock  of  repairs  when  we  introduced  the  Melotte 
in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  a  gratifying  surprise  that  we  are  using 
hardly  any  of  that  stock. 


bbbbbbu    Place  your  name  on  this  coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it 

^     at  once.  We  will  send  you  our  great  free  book,  "Profitable  Dairying'' 

The  Melotte  Separator     ^    telling  you  everything  about  cows  and  dairying— how  to 

feed  and  care  for  cattle— how  to  make  more  money  than 
ever  before  out  of  your  cows.    This  book  is  written  by  two 
of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists  in  the  country  i  Prof. 
'mm    B.    H.    Benkendorf,    Wisconsin    Dairy  School 
Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  K.  L.  Hatch, 
^    WinnebagoCounty  AgriculturalSchool,  Wimu  conm  , 
^    Wis.    Does  not  contain  a  word  of  advertising. 

\We  will  also  send  our  Free  Catalog, 
describing  fully  the  Melotte  Self-Balancing  Bowl 
^   Cream  Separator  and  telling  iron  all  abdutthe  weal  Free. 
%.    Duty  olfer  and  extremely  liberal  terms.  Most  liberal  offer 
^     ever  made  on  a  cream  separator.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

\        The  Melotte  Separator 

^     19th  St.  and  Calif ornia  Ave.,  Dept.  4223.   Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  H. 


19th  Street  and  California  Ave. 
Dept.  4223  —   Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A.  ^ 

Without  any  obligation  on  me  send  free  ^ 
and  prepaid  your  booklet.  Profitable 
Dairying,"  and  your  special  free-tan  ft  prices 
on  the  Imported  Melotte  Cream  Separator. 
Also  full  details  of  your  free-trial,  monthly 
payment,  no-money-down  offer  on  this  special 
war  shipment. 


If  ante . 


Addrean.. 


Imported 
Direct  from 
Belgium 

The  Melotte  bowl  hangs 
down  from  a  single  perfect 
bearing  and  spins  like  a 
top.  It  will  continue  spin- 
ning for  half  nn  hour  after 
you  stop  turning  crank  un- 
less you  apply  brake.  Pat- 
enter! self-balancing  bowl 
,  is  entirely  automatic.  You 
can't  get  it  out 
of  balance  and 
so  perfect  is  the 
balance  that  it 
is  impossible 
for  it  to  vibrate 
and  effect  the 
skimming  effi- 
ciency like 
other  separa- 
tors. The  bowl 
chamber  is  made  of 
special  cast  iron,  por- 
celain  lined  with 
white  bath  tubenam- 
el  The  Melotte  is 
easiest  to  clean,  per- 
fectly sanitary,  and 
wilt  last  a  lifetime. 


For  25  Years  the 
World's  Grand 
Prize  Winner 

Here  are  a  very  few 
of  the  hundreds  of 
grand  world's  prizes 
the  Melotte  has  won. 
The  entire  list  would 
cover  this  page. 

1888  —  Brussels  —  Interna- 
tional Exhibition— Pro- 
gressive Prize. 

1894—  Medal  of  Higher 
Merit. 

1895—  Vienna — First  Prize. 
1897  —  Brussels  —  World's 

Exhibition— First  Pri«g. 
1898— London— First  Pri„e. 
1900— Paris  — Gold  Medal 

and  First  Prize. 

1905—  London— Gold  Medal 
and  First  Prize. 

1904  —  St.  Louis  —  Gold 
Award. 

1906—  Milan  — First  Grand 
Prize. 

1907  —  Amsterdam —  First 
Prize. 

1911  —  Brussels  —  Grand 
Prize  and  First  Gold 
Medal. 
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EVERY  rural  neighborhood  needs  a  community  home.  Especially 
do  the  boys  and  girls  need  a  place  which  they  may  call  their 
very  own.     "Friendship  Home,"  the  splendid  modern  building 
shown  above,  will  furnish  just  such  a  meeting  place.    You  know 
something  of  the  splendid  character-building  club-work  being  done 
for  young  folks  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  and 
at  your  own  State  College. 

Club  work  promotes  sound  farming  thru  right  beginning  and  train- 
ing. It  teaches  good  citizenship  by  making  producers.  It  enhances 
the  value  of  the  land  by  showing  what  can  be  achieved  upon  it.  Father 
and  son,  mother  and  daughter  come  to  understand  each  other  better 
and  learn  to  cooperate  heartily  and  effectively. 


There  are  cluba  suitable  for  every  community  in  the  United  States. 
Is  any  organization  in  your  community  giving  support  to  this  won- 
derful constructive  work?  Every  father,  mother,  banker,  minister, 
teacher,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  and  commercial  organization  can  help. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  clubs  that  can  enter  the  contest: 


Corn  Club, 
Potato  Club, 
Garden  Club, 
Market  Garden  Club, 
Apple  Club, 
Bee  Club, 
Good  Roads  Club, 
Mother-Daughter  Bread-Making 
Club 


Pig  Club, 
Dairy  Club, 
Tomato  Club, 
Canning  Club, 
Poultry  Club, 
Home  Making  Club, 
Farm  Demonstration  Club, 
Beef  and  Crop  Production  Club. 


The  Farming  Business  Will  Help  Make 
Your  Club  Work  a  Success 


Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce,  the  publisher  of  this  up-to-date  weekly  farm 
paper,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys  and  girls.  He  will 
help  you  provide  the  necessary  prizes  as  an  incentive  to  earnest  work 
on  the  part  of  your  club  members. 

"Friendship  Home,"  a  handsome  community  home,  will  be  given 
by  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  to  the  Champion  Boys-Girls-Father-Son- 
or  Mother-Daughter  Club  of  the  33  Northern,  Eastern  and  Western 
States.  This  Championship  will  be  awarded  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  Government  experts. 

This  splendid  building  will  be  erected  at  $4,000  cost,  of  fire-proof 
"Natco"  Hollow  Tile.  It  will  contain  modern  equipment  for  heating 
and  lighting.    Up-to-date  sanitary  plumbing  will  also  be  provided. 

"Friendship  Home"  will  afford  an  ideal  meeting  place  for  farmers 
and  their  families.  But  members  of  the  winning  club  always  have  the 
right  of  way  in  the  use  of  the  "Home."  Here  they  can  hold  meetings 
undisturbed  and  arrange  autumn  festivals  and  other  events.    As  the 


building  will  be  equipped  with  a  moving  picture  and  stereopticon,  the 
young  folk  can  easily  provide  interesting  and  instructive  exhibits. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give  Scholarships  to  the  short 
courses  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  to  330  club  boys  and  girls. 
One  will  be  given  to  each  of  the  10  boys  and  girls  in  each  of  the  33 
States  who  makes  the  best  individual  records.  These  awards  will  be 
based  upon  yields,  profits,  records,  descriptive  stories  and  exhibits 
made  of  produce  or  work.  This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  ambitious 
boys  and  girls  to  receive  helpful  training  at  their  State  Agricultural 
College  free  of  cost. 

SOLID  GOLD  ACHIEVEMENT  BADGE 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give  to  the  County  champion  in 
each  county  of  the  33  States  a  solid  gold  4-H  Brand  Badge.  Any  mem- 
ber will  be  proud  to  wear  this  official  badge.  It  stands  for  the  training 
of  Head,  Heart,  Hands  and  Health. 


"The  Farmers  of  the  Future" 

Our  free  book  will  tell  you  more  about  these  splendid  prizes  and  will  explain  just  how  to  start  a  club  right  in  your  own  home.    Gives  full 


plans  and  specifications. 


The  4-H 

achievement 
solid  gold 
badge  will  be 
given  free  to 
the  member  of 
the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs 
making  the 
highest  aver- 
age, in  every 
County  of  the 
?,?,  States  in  which  this  contest  is 
carried  on. 

This  is  the  design  selected  by  the 
Agents  in  charge  of  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  work  at  their  recent  con- 
vention held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Explains  just  how  the  scholarships  will  be  awarded  and  how  to  win  the  solid  gold 
ested  in  every  word  of  this  true  story.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  ren- 
der a  real  substantial  service  to  your  community.  Plan  now  to  win  the 
club  house  for  your  community.  Write  today  for  our  free  book,  "The 
Farmers  of  The  Future."  This  book  tells  how  to  win  these  prizes. 
It  gives  stories  of  successful  clubs  in  the  different  States.  It  tells 
what  the  club  work  means  to  every  individual  taking  part  in  this  club 
work.    Send  today — Don't  delay. 


4-H  Brand  Badge.    You'll  be  inter- 
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W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  Publisher, 
500-508  No.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


This  em- 
blem free. 
It  is  a  beauti- 
f  u  1  design 
made  into  a 
fob,  brooch  or 
belt  pin,  and 
will  be  given 
free  to  every 
boy,  girl,  man 
or  woman  ac- 
tively engaged 
in  any  of  the  clubs. 

It  is  a  design  as  artistic  as  can  be 
secured  from  any  jeweler  and  is  not 
an  advertisement.  Send  for  full  de- 
tails how  to  secure  this  beautiful 
emblem. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.    Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 
The  Farming  Business 

In  the  D.  S.  alone;  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 

We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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Kindergarten  Rural  Credit 

Train  Up  a  Child  in  the  Way  He  Should  Go,  and  When  He  Is  Old  He  Will 
Not  Depart  From  It,  Even  in  the  Ways  of  Cooperation 


BIG  things  come  from  little  ones.  Oak  trees 
grow  from  acorns.  Those  boys  who  grow  200 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  are  getting  to  make 
bigger  farmers  than  their  fathers — content  with 
producing  thirty  bushels.  Those  girls  who  find  it 
possible  to  earn  $150  from  a  tenth  of  an  acre  of  to- 
matoes, now  utilizing  the  money  in  securing  an 
education,  will  soon  develop  into  a  class  of  farm 
women  who  will  make  it  possible  to  have  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  farm  life  from  that  against  which  their 
mothers  are  justly  rebelling. 

Out  of  all  the  thousand  and  one  suggestions  and 
ideas  concerning  cooperative  rural  credit,  which 
have  been  offered  thru  articles,  lectures,  short 
courses,  movable  schools  for  farmers,  meetings  and 
discussions  in  this  country  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  there  comes  now  and  then  a  ray  of  sun- 
light thru  the  fog,  carrying  a  grain  of  hope  in  the 
form  of  something  concrete  which  has  been  ac- 
complished. Such  a  ray  of  hope  as  this  has  re- 
cently come  forth  in  the  State  of  Texas,  where  con- 
ditions of  farm  credits 
and  farm  finance  are  all 
too  cloudy. 

Just  about  a  year  ago 
the  members  of  the 
boys'  corn  club  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mauriceville 
met  the  county  agent, 
A.  H.  Prince,  State 
Agent  H.  H.  William- 
son and  a  Mr.  J.  P.  Hill- 
iard,  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  that  community. 
Their  purpose  was  to 
perfect  an  organization 
among  the  boys  which 
would  provide  means  of 
obtaining  money  at 
cheap  rates  of  interest, 
bo  the  boys  could  buy 
dairy  cows  and  brood 

BOWS. 

The  idea  had  been  on 
the  mind  of  State  Agent 
Williamson  for  a  long 
time.  A  thoroly  practi- 
cal man  himself,  raised 
behind  a  pair  of  mules 
In  the  typical  cotton 
patch  of  the  bottom 
farms,  Mr.  William- 
son's solution  of  the  ru- 
ral credit  problem  was 
not  in  theorizing,  but  in 
getting  something  done. 

"I  have  always  felt,"  stated  Mr.  Williamson,  "that 
if  we  ar<:  scorn?  to  rn;ikc  n  permanent  and  lasting 
success  of  community  cooperation  which  will  make 
rural  credit  a  feasible  possibility,  we  must  feel  our 
way  thru  the  slow  process  of  experience  and  educa- 
tion; we  must  start  with*  boys  and  girls,  and  in- 
oculate them  with  the  principles  of  cooperation,  ru- 
ral credit,  business  farming  and  farm  management, 
so  that  a  class  of  farm  men  and  farm  women  will 
be  produced  to  whom  these  things  will  mean  some- 
thing tangible.  We  not  only  had  the  agricultural 
development  of  Orange  County  in  mind  as  one  of 
the  objects  of  this  organization,  by  providing  a 
means  for  cooperative  saving  and  investment,  but 
we  were  also  anxious  to  give  the  boys  an  oppor- 
tunity for  drawing  inferences  from  this  practical 
lesson  in  rural  credits  and  management." 

There  are  now  200  boys  in  this  banking  organiza- 
tion, and  the  enrollment  is  increasing  rapidly.  This 
has  not  only  been  a  practical  lesson  In  cooperative 
rural  credit,  but  it  actually  has  given  these  boys 


By  S.  G.  Rubinow 

the  desired  opportunity  for  buying  livestock  with 
which  to  earn  money,  which  after  all  seems  to  be 
the  real  foundation  for  a  successful  and  a  perma- 
nent system  of  agriculture. 

The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  organization 
of  the  Boys'  Savings  Bank  (unincorporated)  of 
Mauriceville,  Texas.  The  organization  got  down 
to  business  promptly  and  elected  Raymond  Peveto 
as  president,  Clyde  Wilkinson  as  first  vice  president, 
Willie  Peveto  as  second  vice  president,  Mitchell 
Peveto  as  cashier  and  x-.ee  Willey  as  assistant  cash- 
ier. Five  other  boys  were  also  elected  as  members 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, composed  of  three  citizens  of  the  community, 
was  chosen  and  tacked  on  to  the  regular  board, 
with  power  of  consultation  and  assistance,  for  the. 
purpose  of  helping  in  the  initial  operations  of  the 
bank,  until  things  were  running  smoothly.    A  corn- 


Mr.  J.  I*.  lUlllnril   ">■<'   <fic  O/lieiTM  of  the    Mauriceville   IIovm'   COCTJ   Club    savings  JIauk 


mittee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  con- 
stitution and  a  set  of  by-laws,  which  appear  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 

All  of  the  business  of  this  organization  is  carried 
on  in  the  regulation  quickstep  of  an  up-to-date 
banking  association.  The  directors  meet  once  a 
month  at  the  schoolhouse,  listen  carefully  to  the  re- 
ports which  the  officers  have  to  submit,  examine 
papers  investigating  all  transactions  which  are 
made.  Each  director  calculates  the  interest  on 
notes,  determines  the  cash  on  hand,  and  works  out 
all  the  other  problems  concerning  the  business  of 
the  bank.  All  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
bank  is  carried  on  on  their  own  formal  printed  let- 
ter heads.  Talk  about  practical  methods  of  study- 
ing arithmetic  in  its  relation  to  the  business  of 
farming!  Why,  these  boys  have  all  the  business 
methods  found  in  any  bank  and  put  them  into  regu- 
lar practice  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  banking 
business. 

The  work  is  even  pursued  during  vacation  time, 
the  boys  meeting  at  the  schoolhouse  the  first  Satur- 


day of  each  month.  A  large  number  of  sharehold- 
ers are  present  to  witness  the  proceedings,  and 
many  of  the  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  of  the  com- 
munity attend  and  enjoy  the  afternoon.  Every 
meeting  held  thus  far  has  been  attended  by  more 
than  200  people  and  after  the  business  of  the  bank 
has  been  transacted,  other  matters  of  general  inter- 
est to  farmers  are  generally  discussed,  the  boys 
participating  in  the  discussion,  thus  obtaining  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  their  fathers. 

During  the  time  when  school  is  in  session,  the 
meetings  are  conducted  on  Friday  afternoons,  with 
the  entire  school  present.  The  occasion  is  a  gala 
day  for  the  entire  community.  Old  and  young  have 
become  interested  in  the  bank  and  every  one  turns 
out,  school  work  being  dismissed  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  officers  carry  on  their  work  in  serious 
dignity  and  with  realization  of  its  importance.  The 
chairman  presides  in  an  admirable  manner,  discus- 
sions are  handled  quietly  and  in  a  logical  manner. 
Routine  business  is  taken  up  first,  then  special  cases 

come  up  for  considera- 
tion. Social  features 
have  now  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  meetings, 
and  after  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  papers 
are  cleared,  books  are 
put  away,  records  are 
deposited  and  the  anti- 
cipated good  time  en- 
joyed by  every  one. 

Is  this  education? 
Every  time.  Is  this 
practical?  In  every 
way.  Is  it  going  to 
make  better  farmers 
for  the  future?  Without 
a  doubt.  Can  it  be  in- 
troduced  in  every 
school?    Why  not? 

One  year's  active  op- 
erations have  placed  the 
bank  beyond  its  experi- 
mental stage,  and  it  is 
now  an  assured  success. 
The  idea  is  spreading 
to  other  communities, 
and  it  will  not  be  long 
until  the  project  has 
been  made  a  vital  part 
of  boys'  and  girls'  ag- 
ricultural club  work,  as 
conducted  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural 
colleges.  The  object  is  to  interest  all  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  members  of  agricultural  clubs  in  this 
movement.  The  leaders  want  to  see  every  boy  and 
girl  become  a  stockholder  in  the  organization.  They 
want  to  create  strong  county  associations,  which 
later  on  can  be  merged  into  a  State  federation. 
They  have  made  the  shares  so  low  that  the  price 
will  not  be  an  objectionable  factor  to  any  boy  or 
girl,  especially  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  tenant 
farmers. 

A  very  interesting  incident  may  be  related  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  this  boys'  savings 
bank.  Last  fall,  after  a  most  strenuous  fight,  the 
local  school  authorities  succeeded  in  consolidating 
the  school  district  and  spent  all  of  their  available 
fund  in  putting  up  a  first  class,  modern  school 
building.  More  money,  however,  was  needed  for 
painting  the  building,  providing  the  water  system 
and  making  many  other  improvements  on  the  school 
grounds.  The  school  board  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  could  be  done  in  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
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Some  one  suggested  that  they  apply  to  the  boys' 
savings  bank  for  a  loan.  The  idea  was  laughed  at 
and  ridiculed  at  first.  But  it  stuck  with  some  of 
the  trustees  and  finally  the  directors  of  the  board 
visited  the  school,  met  the  directors  of  the  bank, 
talked  the  situation  over  in  presence  of  the  school 
body  and  the  conference  resulted  in  the  bank  com- 
ing to  the  relief  of  the  situation  by  loaning  the  trus- 
tees of  the  school  $160  for  one  year 
at  10  per  cent.  This  was  to  be  used 
in  improving  the  school  building  in 
which  the  boys  themselves  who  are 
members  of  this  bank  were  already 
attending  school.  It  was  something 
in  which  they  themselves  were  vi- 
tally interested.  This  experience  in 
itself  was  a  valuable  lesson  to  the 
members  of  this  bank  in  business. 

Following  are  the  by-laws  of  this 
unique  credit  association,  or  banking 
association,  whichever  you  prefer  to 
call  it: 

Whereas,  We  the  undersigned, 
members  of  the  Mauriceville  Boys' 
Corn  Club,  have  associated  ourselves 
together  as  a  savings  bank  company, 
for  educational  and  financial  pur- 
poses, which  bank  shall  have  its 
place  of  business  at  Mauriceville,  in 
Orange  County,  Texas; 

Therefore,  For  our  mutual  benefit  and  protection 
and  for  the  proper  conduct  of  said  business,  do  we 
adopt  the  following  by-laws  for  this  bank,  by  which 
we  shall  be  governed: 

Article  1:  The  par  value  of  each  share  of  stock 
shall  be  six  dollars  ($6)  due  and  payable  in  month- 
ly installments  of  ten  (10)  cents  for  a  period  of  five 
years;  shares  shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  of  Orange 
County,  and  to  such  other  parties  as  wish  to  invest. 

Article  2:  In  the  event  that  any  shareholder  shall 
fail  to  make  the  monthly  payment  of  ten  (10)  cents 
for  a  period  of  three  months  or  longer,  he  shall  lose 
his  right  to  vote  on  all  motions  or  nominations,  at 
meetings  of  stockholders,  but  shall  retain  his  inter- 
est in  the  bank  in  proportion  to  his  investment,  re- 


WE  CAN  conceive  of  nothing  which  could  be  done  to  build  a  firmer 
foundation  for  a  large  and  strong  superstructure  of  good  co- 
operative credit  and  finance  in  the  future  than  to  extend  this 
movement  of  boys'  and  girls'  cooperative  credit  associations  such  as  this 
one,  started  under  the  name  of  a  savings  bank  by  the  members  of  the 
various  clubs  about  Mauriceville,  Texas.  The  most  successful  coopera- 
tive organizations  of  this  country  are  built  out  of  good  human  material, 
men  and  women  who  were  raised  and  trained  in  an  atmosphere  of  co- 
operation. By  organizing  cooperative  credit  associations  among  the 
groups  of  club  boys  and  girls  scattered  thruout  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  we  will  be  training  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  financial  cooperation.  Then,  when  the  generation 
to  which  they  belong  comes  into  power,  the  problems  of  farm  finance 
and  credit  will  have  been  solved  for  them.  The  man  who  conceived  the 
plan  of  organizing  this  association  was  a  far-sighted  man,  and  thought  in 
terms  of  good  business. 


ceiving  dividends  in  the  same  proportion.  He  shall 
have  the  privilege  at  any  time  of  paying  up  all  back 
dues  on  the  share  and  receiving  full  privileges. 

Article  3:  The  name  of  this  company  shall  be 
"THE  M  A I  KICEVILLE  BOYS'  COK\  CLUB  SAV- 
INGS HANK." 

Article  4:  There  shall  be  five  directors  of  the 
bank,  selected  from  the  members  of  the  corn  club, 


a  majority  of  whom  shall  control  the  actions  of  said 
directors  in  any  matter. 

Article  5:  The  officers  of  this  bank  shall  consist 
of  a  president,  first  vice  president,  second  vice  pres- 
ident, cashier  and  assistant  cashier.  These  officers 
and  directors  shall  be  selected  from  members  of 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clab  of  Mauriceville,  Orange 
County,  Texas. 

Article  6.  The  directors  and  offi- 
cers elected  at  the  first  meeting  on 
February  4,  1915,  shall  continue  in 
office  for  a  period  of  five  years  un- 
less otherwise  decided  by  a  vote  of 
the  majority  of  stockholders. 

Article  7:  The  directors  and  offi- 
cers of  this  bank  have  no  power  to 
bind*  the  shareholders  personally,  and 
parties  contracting  with  them  shall 
look  only  to  the  funds  and  property 
of  the  bank  for  the  payment  of  any 
debt  or  damage,  so  that  neither  the 
directors,  officers  nor  shareholders 
shall  be  personally  liable  therefor. 

Article  8:    The  powers  and  duties 
of  the  officers  and  directors  shall  be 
to  keep  a  record  of  papers  and  books 
belonging  to  the  bank.    They  shall 
handle  all  funds,  receive  all  moneys 
or  other  things  of  value  due  to  this 
bank,  pay  out  money  and  discharge 
any  and  all  obligations,  and  sell  the  stock  in  this 
bank.    They  shall  loan  the  money  belonging  to  this 
bank  upon  good  and  safe  security. 

Article  9:    If  any  officer  or  director  shall  at  any 
time  resign,  or  remove  from  Orange  County,  or  from 
any  other  cauBe  become  disqualified  or  unable  to  act, 
the  directors  shall  fill  the  vacancy  and  notify  the 
Continued  on  Page  55 


Letters  From  a  Live  County  Agent 

In  Which  He  ''''Takes  a  Crack"  at  the  Chronic  Knocker 


COUNTY  AGENT'S  OFFICE, 
SOMEWHERE  IN  AMERICA, 

FEBRUARY  19,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: 

A  short  time  ago  a  fruit  grower  told  me  that  some 
of  my  letters  made  him  "hot  under  the  collar."  He 
intimated  plainly  that  he  knew  as  much  about  pack- 
ing and  marketing  as  Ben  Culp  or  Professor  Mason 
or  myself;  and  he  broadly  hinted  that  the  prices 're- 
ported for  Bedford  County  boxed  apples  were  a 
"fake." 

He  was  in  town  that  day  retailing  Rome  Beauty 
apples  at  60  cents  a  bushel;  and  they  were  good, 
sound  stock.  I  happened  to  know  that  Rome  Beauty 
were  worth  85  cents  a  bushel  net,  in  barrels,  and 
not  less  than  $1.35  net  in  boxes. 

You  will  notice  that  this  man,  who 
was  satisfied  with  his  own  knowledge 
of  packing  and  marketing,  was  only 
asking  60  cents  for  what  was  worth 
more  money.  He  had  answered  him- 
self, tho  he  did  not  know  it.  I  let  it 
go  at  that. 

Next  day  I  was  in  H.  T.  Foster's 
grocery  in  Bedford  and  found  he  had 
just  paid  $2.25  and  freight  for  a 
bushel  box  of  western  Rome  Beauty, 
not  as  handsome  as  we  grow  right 
around  here;  and  he  was  retailing 
those  apples  at  5  cents  each.  He  was 
getting  as  much  for  a  dozen  apples 
as  my  angry  critic  was  getting  for  a 
bushel.  And  Mr.  Foster  has  been 
handling  boxed  apples  for  several 
years.  He  says  of  them  -himself: 
"They  aren't  near  as  good  as  our  ap- 
ples—kind of  dry-like;  punky  I 
call  it." 

Another  man  has  fought  the  can- 
nery plan  as  hard  as  he  knew  how. 
He  claims  to  be  a  past  master  in  the 
art  of  packing  and  marketing.  When 
Culp,  Koontz,  Heming  and  I  were  in 
Philadelphia  we  saw  two  barrels  of 
that  man's  expert  packing;  and  we 
all  agreed  that  there  were  no  worse 
packed  nor  more  unattractive  barrels 
in  the  city;  at  least  we  saw  none  in 
our  two  days'  inspection. 

Now,  note  this:  The  man  who  questioned  our  re- 
port of  prices  on  boxed  apples  didn't  even  know 
that  boxed  apples  were  sold  at  higher  prices  than 
we  claimed,  right  under  his  nose  in  Bedford.  The 
man  who  fought  the  cannery  project  and  claimed 
community  leadership  by  virtue  of  his  superior 
knowledge  as  a  packer  of  apples,  didn't  know 
enough  to  pack  a  barrel  so  as  to  take  it  out  of  the 
"cull  class"  in  a  big  city. 

It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  those  who  are  apt  to 
be  so  Hip  with  their  criticism  would  first  make  tol- 
erably sure  that  they  know  what  they  arc  talking 
about. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  say  again:  Not  one  man 
in  Bedford  County  is  gritting  the  real  value  of  his 


fruit,  nor  ever  will,  till  we  standardize  and  or- 
ganize. 

Here  is  a  "grand  slam."  Intelligent  criticism  is 
always  in  order;  but  there's  a  whole  lot  of  differ- 
ence between  intelligent  criticism  and  just  pla!n 
"knocking;"  and  what  I  have  described  above  is 
just  plain  knocking. 

There  are  men,  unfortunately,  who  will  fight  all 
progress  unless  they  can  stand  in  the  "spotlight;" 
men  who  will  "knock"  any  idea  or  plan  they  don't 
originate.  And  it's  about  time  that  we  push  that 
sort  to  the  "side  lines,"  where  they  belong,  and  go 
on  with  this  game  with  men  who  are  willing  to 
play  the  game  for  the  game's  sake. 

In  the  letters  I  have  been  sending  out  I  have  not 
had  any  person  in  mind;  I  have  been  hitting  at  a  vi- 
cious and  expensive  system.   The  problem  has  noth- 


THESE  letters  are  the  real  thing.  There  is  no  fake  about  them.  The 
author  is  a  real  county  agent  who  has  been  at  this  work  for  some- 
thing like  four  years.  The  letters  are  real  letters  which  he  is  sending 
out  to  the  members  of  his  County  Improvement  Association.  That  is 
what  gives  them  the  "punch"  which  they  have;  they  are  written  by  a  real 
leader  to  real  men  about  a  very  real  and  live  problem  which  they  are 
confronting.  ■  » 

It  is  the  problem  of  putting  the  main  commercial  crop  of  the  com- 
munity on  a  firm  business  foundation.  They  are  growing  as  fine  apples 
as  are  grown  anywhere;  but  they  are  selling  them  away  below  the 
prices  received  for  a  grade  of  apples  no  better.  The  reason  is  that 
those  bringing  the  higher  price  are  marketed  on  a  business  basis,  by 
business  men;  those  bringing  the  lower  price  are  marketed  "willy- 
nilly,"  or  not  marketed  at  all — just  naturally  given  away. 

This  man  has  set  himself  the  task  of  organizing  his  people  into  a 
big  business  association  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  apples — their 
main  commercial  crop — on  a  business  basis,  and  so  getting  the  top  mar- 
ket price,  instead  of  the  bottom  price,  for  their  product.  One  of  the  es- 
sentials of  sucli  a  plan  is  a  cooperatively  owned  canning  factory  for  can- 
ning the  culls  and  low  grades,  thus  making  marketable  what  otherwise 
would  be  unmarketable. 

This  series  of  letters  is  one  of  the  means  he  is  using  for  creating  the 
sentiment  and  imparting  the  information  which  is  necessary  before  such 
an  organization  can  be  formed.  The  basic  business  principles  expounded 
in  this  series  of  letters  can  well  be  adapted  to  the  problems  of  marketing 
any  class  of  product. 


ing  to  do  with  you  or  any  other  man ;  it  is  purely  an 
economic  problem — how  to  stop  waste  of  good  food, 
and  how  to  get  more  money  for  a  product  properly 
cared  for. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  man  who  lets  his 
petty  vanity  interfere  with  his  digestion  of  facts. 
It's  only  facts  that  count  in  this  game;  the  man  and 
his  feelings  don't  amount  to  a  whoop.  And  the  man 
who  hasn't  the  courage  to  face  facts  and  study  them, 
or  who  wastes  his  energy  getting  mad  because  facts 
are  unpleasant,  is  just  the  sort  who  will  keep  on 
talking  about  cooperation,  cursing  the  middlemen, 
talking  like  an  anarchist  about  bis  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar — but,  when  it  is  time  to  organize 
and  brace  up  for  a  live  man's  game,  he  will  slip 


around  the  corner  on  some  trumped-up  "engagement. 

When,  in  the  course  of  evolution,  the  snapping 
turtle  developed  a  shell  it  had  a  bully  protection 
against  its  enemies.  Also,  please  notice,  it  ended 
its  chances  for  further  development.  It  had  to  live 
inside  its  shell. 

Scientists  claim  that  the  snapper  and  man  had 
the  same  origin,  the  same  start.  Only,  while  the 
snapper  was  "playing  safe"  the  other  branch  was 
fighting  its  way  up.  The  snapper  stayed  snapper; 
the  other  branch  became  man.  And  today  you  and 
I  eat  the  snapper  with  considerable  relish,  forget- 
ting that  ages  back  we  were  blood  brothers. 

Mind  you:    It's  just  the  same  in  business.  The 
man  who  refuses  to  face  and  study  the  facts  of  busi- 
ness,-who  crawls  into  his  shell  while  the  other  fel- 
lows fight  their  way  thru,  becomes  finally  just 
"meat"  in  the  business  world. 

There  has  been  but  a  single  pur- 
pose in  this  series  of  letters — to  get 
before  you  as  clearly  as  I  can  the 
fundamental  facts  that  we  must 
know  if  we  are  to  stop  marking  time 
and  make  real  progress.  And  it's 
high  time  we  got  busy.  Orcharding 
has  had  a  bad  setback  the  last  two 
years  with  us,  and  unless  we  can  do 
some  quick  doctoring,  bids  fair  to  go 
into  a  permanent  decline. 

We  are  already  a  long  way  for- 
ward on  the  cannery  project,  which 
is  the  first  big  step  towards  putting 
the  fruit  business  on  a  business  basis. 
It  is  no  time  for  any  one  to  get  mad 
or  to  weep  because  the  facts  we  must 
know  to  make  organization  success- 
ful are  not  given  in  homeopathic 
doses  or  the  pill  handed  to  us  in  a 
spoonful  of  jam. 

Once  more:  I  criticise  no  man, 
hit  at  no  person.  My  whole  purpose 
is  to  find  a  safe  and  practicable  way 
to  change  wasteful  methods,  to  estab- 
lish a  system  in  place  of  confusion, 
to  get  for  all  of  us  our  fair  share  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  and  to  get 
more  dollars  by  developing  a  system 
of  handling  and  marketing  which  will 
protect  values  we  have  been  destroy- 
ing in  the  past. 
Any  man.  who  gets  mad  at  that  program  is  wel- 
come. Don't  want  him  in  anyhow.  He  would  be  a 
kicker,  knocker  and  sorehead  all  the  time.  What 
we  want  in  this  game  is  men,  not  grouches.  And 
there  are  plenty  of  men  in  this  county  big  enough 
and  fair  enough  and  game  enough  to  put  over  what 
we  are  doing,  so  that  we  can  well  afford  to  ignore 
growers  whose  connection  with  the  enterprise  would 
simply  be  an  annoyance. 

Very  truly, 

YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT, 


Prepare  hotbeds  now  for  growing  lettuce  and 
radishes  during  the  winter  months. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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GETTING  READY  FOR  CORN 

Testing  the  Seed  Is  Not  the  Only  Essential  to  Proper  Preparedness 


CORN  belt  farmers  have  learned  that  a  state  of 
preparedness  is  quite  as  necessary  in-  the 
production  of  corn  as  it  is  in  being  ready 
to  wage  war — a  truth  that  has  been  thrust  home 
thru  the  greatly  increased  yields  resulting  from  ro- 
tation, judicious  selection  of  seed  and  the  care  of 
the  soil  before  and  during  the  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed.  They  have  found  that  attention  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  preplanting  conditions  deter- 
mines the  ultimate  yield  fully  as  much  as  the  sev- 
eral subsequent  cultivations.  Successful  farmers 
now  realize  that  the  slap-bang,  haphazard  methods 
of  a  half  century  ago  have  given  way  to  a  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  features  that  enter  into  the 
cultivation  of  this  great  cereal — a  change  made 
necessary  in  view  of  the  high  price  of  land  and  the 
increasing  evidences  of  depletion,  due  to  continuous 
cropping. 

About  the  first  consideration  in  the  matter  of 
corn  culture  is  rotation — the  systematic  variation 
of  crops — the  value  of  which  all  farmers  are  now 
fully  convinced.  Just  when  and  how  to  rotate  is 
sometimes  puzzling  to 


By  E.  V.  Laughlin 

pended.  At  first  thought  this  might  seem  an  en- 
tirely needless  process,  but  a  little  reasoning  will 
explain  why  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  For  one  thing 
the  top  soil,  which  after  plowing  becomes  the  bot- 
tom soil,  is  pulverized  and  mellowed  and  thus  made 
into  a  fit  condition  for  the  ramification  of  corn  roots 
later.  A  second  reason  is  that  the  mulch  formed 
conserves  much  moisture  that  would  otherwise  es- 
cape before  plowing  and  thus  keeps  the  soil  from 
breaking  up  cloddy — a  condition  that  is  apt  to  pre- 
vail if  drying  winds  happen  to  blow  a  week  or  two 
before  plowing  time.  In  addition  to  these  two  rea- 
sons an  early  spring  disking  or  harrowing  seems  to 
stimulate  aeration  of  the  soil — one  of  the  great  re- 
storative processes  of  Nature.  Not  only  is  consid- 
erable atmospheric  nitrogen  trapped,  but  chemists 
believe  that  various  unavailable  soil  ingredients 
thru  oxidation  and  nitrification  are  made  immedi- 
ately available  for  plant  use. 
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those  young  in  corn 
growing,  and  for  their 
help  the  following  prin- 
ciples, deduced  from 
the  large  mass  of  evi- 
dence on  the  subject, 
are  given:  A  five-year 
rotation — c  o  r  n  ,  corn, 
wheat  or  oats,  clover, 
clover — is  suitable  for 
strong,  deep-soiled 
lands;  for  thinner 
lands,  the  same  except 
that  corn  should  not  be 
grown  twice  in  succes- 
sion; upland  fields,  if 
put  in  corn  at  all, 
should  follow  sod  form- 
ing grasses.  In  all  pos- 
sible cases  corn  should 
follow  some  legume — 
clover,  alfalfa,  or  peas 
— for  under  such  condi- 
tions the  soil  will  be 
rich  in  available  nitro- 
gen, an  element  corn 
must  have  if  large  yields 
are  to  be  expectedL 

When  corn  is  to  be 
grown  twice  in  succes- 
sion the  disposition  of 
the  stalks,  in  case  the 
previous  crop  was  not 
cut  off.  is  an  early  con- 
sideration. The  meth- 
od of  raking  together 
and  burning,  formerly 
practiced  so  abundant- 
ly, has  generally  been 
abandoned  because  so 
much  humus  forming 
material  was  wasted, 
and  the  nitrogen  con- 
tent of  the  stalk  liber- 
ated. In  addition  the 
salts  that  would  be- 
come available  thru  the 
decay  of  the  stalks, 
thru  conversion  into 
unavailable  forms, 
would  be  locked  up  for 
a  considerable  time. 
Whenever  possible  the 
^present,  practice  is  to 
flatten  the  stalks  with 
stalk  breaker,  and  then 
cut    into  small  pieces 

with  stalk  cutter  or  disc.  In  this  form  the  stalks 
are  easy  to  plow  under  and  in  no  way  interfere  with 
subsequent  cultivation.  They  decay  more  quickly, 
too,  and  in  practically  one  season  provide  humus 
and  moisture  absorbing  material. 

Chemical  analysis  of  corn  stalks  shows  that  a 
twenty-five  bushel  per  acre  yield,  three  stalks  to 
the  hill,  furnishes  fifteen  pounds  of  nitrogen,  four 
and  five-tenths  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  twen- 
ty-one pounds  of  potash.  Burning  or  otherwise  re- 
moving from  the  land  all  of  the  stalks  is  merely 
robbing  it  of  these  precious  food  materials,  and 
ultimately  hastening  its  impoverishment.  It  has 
been  figured  out.  that,  saving  and  returning  to  the 
parent  noil  all  the  waste  parts  of  a  corn  crop  prac- 
tically doubles  the  life  of  the  land  thru  delaying  the 
time  of  its  exhaustion;  and,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
If  precautionary  measures  are  begun  In  time  there 
Is  no  reason  why  corn  land  should  ever  wear  out. 

Disking  or  harrowing  the  ground  before  plowing, 
a  practice  that  is  growing  In  favor,  especially  when 
corn  follows  corn,  will  well  repay  all  the  labor  ex- 
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The  Mont  Important  Single   I'rocex*  in  UettinK  Ready   for  Corn    Is   the  Plowing 


Disking  is  preferable  to  harrowing,  for  it  helps  to 
cut  up  grass,  weeds,  and  stalks;  in  the  absence  of 
a  disc,  however,  a  harrow  answers  fairly  well,  es- 
pecially if  weighted,  and  the  teeth  slanted  forward. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  overlap  and  cross-harrow 
in  order  to  secure  the  depth  of  pulverization  neces- 
sary. This  may  mean  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  be 
sure  that  it  is  work  that  pays  richly  in  increased 
yield.  Many  farmers  who  have  practiced  disking 
or  harrowing  before  plowing  affirm  that  it  lessens 
insects  and  field  mice  through  destroying  their 
nests. 

Manure  and  other  fertilizers  should  always  be 
applied  before  plowing  in  order  that  they  may  be 
turned  under  and  placed  where  the  roots  can  get 
the  greatest  benefit  from  them.  Manure  particular- 
ly should  be  well  scattered  by  spreader  or  fork  in 
order  that  distribution  may  be  uniform,  and  the 
substance  available  alike  to  all  the  corn  roots.  Ma- 
nure bunched  in  spots  does  not  furnish  the  greatest 
measure  of  benefit  thru  overfeeding  of  particular 
roots  and  the  starving  of  others.    Besides,  it  often 


causes  the  ground  to  dry  out,  and  the  corn  to  fire 
when  drought  sets  in.  To  apply  commercial  or  min- 
eral fertilizer  other  than  uniformly  is  wasteful  and 
sure  to  give  disappointing  results. 

The  most  important  single  process  connected  with 
growing  corn  is  the  plowing,  or  breaking,  as  it  is 
often  called.  The  purpose  of  this  process  is  four- 
fold: First,  to  furnish  a  mellow  seed  bed  in  which 
the  moisture,  heat  and  air  necessary  for  germina- 
tion can  operate  the  most  efficiently;  second,  to  pro- 
vide a  growth  bed  in  which  the  corn  roots  can  es- 
tablish themselves  securely  and  obtain  in  the  most 
economical  manner  the  earth  foods  necessary  for 
growth;  third,  to  give  weeds  enough  of  a  setback  to 
enable  the  corn  to  get  a  good  start;  fourth,  to  pro- 
vide the  deep  mulch  that  enables  the  soil  to  con- 
serve its  moisture. 

Whether  one  should  plow  deep  or  shallow  is 
easily  settled  by  observing  how  corn  roots  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  soil.  Examination  shows  that 
there  is  a  main  root  mass  about  six  inches  high,  and 
that  many  root  fibers  extend  out  and  down  in  search 

of  food  and  moisture. 
The  main  function  of 
the  root  mass  is  to  an- 
chor the  plant  firmly 
in  the  earth,  leaving 
it  to  the  lateral  fibers 
and  root  hairs  to  se- 
cure food.  If  the  land 
were  plowed  rather 
shallow  the  root  mass 
has  difficulty  in  anchor- 
ing itself,  and  the  plant 
above  is  apt  to  blow 
over  when  a  heavy  wind 
comes,  especially  wken 
the  ears  are  pretty  well 
filled  out.  From  six  to 
eight  inches  is  consid- 
ered an  adequate  depth 
by  experienced  farmers. 
If  the  soil  naturally  is 
loose  or  sandy  a  less 
depth  may  do,  but  is 
not  advised.  Heavy, 
black  soils,  especially  if 
there  is  a  subsoil  of 
clay,  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  full  depth  of 
eight  inches  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

A  word  here  about 
how  to  plow — some- 
thing that  would  seem 
unnecessary,  for  every 
farmer  believes  himself 
skilled  in  this  funda- 
mental process.  Unfor- 
tunately, breaking  is 
often  turned  over  to 
boys  or  indifferent  hired 
men,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  much  cut- 
ting and  covering.  'If 
the  clevis  is  set  to  cut 
an  extra  two  or  three 
inches,  or  the  plow  is 
swung  around  the  cor- 
ners, or,  as  is  often  the 
case  when  boys  are 
.plowing,  jumps  out  of 
the  furrow,  leaving 
eight  or  ten  feet 
skimmed,  there  results 
a  defective  seed  or 
growth  bed  that  makes 
subsequent  cultivation 
difficult,  and  is  sure  to 
tell  when  dry  weather  sets  in.  Good  plowing  con- 
sists in  turning  over  all  the  soil  to  the  chosen 
depth,  and  laying  it  evenly  against  that  turned  from 
the  preceding  furrow.  The  riding  plow,  thru  being 
held  rigidly  in  place  by  levers,  is  much  less  apt  to 
cut  and  cover  than  the  walking  plow  and  is  to  be 
preferred;  besides,  it  is  a  labor  saver  and  a  leg 
saver. 

If  one  back  furrows,  it  is  best  not  to  plow  thru 
to  the  fence  on  the  turning  side,  but  to  leave  ample 
turning  space,  later  plowing  this  part  separately. 
This  does  away  with  the  tramping  of  the  plowed 
ground,  and  thus  saves  extra  disking. 

The  harrow  or  the  disc  should  follow  the  plow 
very  shortly  after  the  ground  is  turned  over.  The 
surface  being  still  moist  is  more  easily  pulverized 
at  this  time  than  later,  and  the  mulch  so  essential 
in  the  conservation  of  moisture  easily  made.  In 
addition  the  seed  bed  is  brought  into  that  mellow 
condition  needed  to  bring  adequate  germination. 
The  weight  of  the  harrow  or  disc  also  presses  the 
soil  down,  thus  filling  any  air  spaces  that  were 
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made  in  plowing.  This  is  an  important  item,  for  air 
spaces  accelerate  the  escape  of  moisture,  and  are 
causes  of  poor  germination  and  weakened  growth. 

If  much  trash  has  been  plowed  under,  it  is  well 
to  roll  the  field  in  addition  to  make  sure  that  all 
air  spaces  are  crushed  out.  This  will  help,  too,  in 
hastening  the  decay  of  such  waste  matter.  Atten- 
tion to  these  initial  processes  to  some  may  seem  like 
a  waste  of  time  and  labor,  but  the  testimony  every- 
where is  that  the  reward  is  sure  and  ample.  A 
farmer  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  once  remarked 
to  him  that  this  initial  work  was  equal  to  an  extra 
cultivation,  and  that,  too,  when  there  is  no  danger 
of  uprooting  the  growing  crop. 

Testing  of  seed  corn  prior  to  planting  has  had  a 
wonderful  influence  in  increasing  the  yield  thruout 
the  corn  belt.  The  writer  recently  heard  a  well-in- 
formed banker  in  Iowa  remark  that  testing  seed 
corn  had  increased  the  yield  in  his  county  at  least 
five  bushels  an  acre,  thus  adding  not  less  than  $1,000 
a  day  to  the  county's  income.  A  few  bushels  more 
per  acre— even  if  it  only  be  one  or  two — in  the  long 
run  counts  up  pretty  fast,  and  brings  an  added  pros- 
perity that  is  very  gratifying  to  corn  growers. 

A  little  figuring  will  make  clear  why  testing  is  so 
important.  Twelve  ears  ordinarily  are  required 
to  plant  an  acre,  four  grains  to  the  hill.  Suppose 
now  that  one  of  the  ears  is  very  weak  in  germinat- 
ing power.  The  result  is  that  practically  one- 
twelfth  of  the  possible  yield  is  lost.  Three  to  five 
bushels  per  acre,  50  cents  a  bushel,  does  not  seem 
very  much,  but  on  a  160,-acre  field  it  amounts  to 
from  $240  to  $400  per  year — enough  to  clear  many 
a  mortgage  in  less  than  ten  years. 

Any  ingenious  man  can  devise  a  method  of  testing 
his  seed  corn.  The  following  method  is  used  by 
many  farmers  and  is  proving  adequate:  A  shallow 
box  of  any  convenient  size  is  filled  with  rich  soil, 
and  then  marked  off  in  some  way  into  small  squares 
two  or  three  inches  each  way.  Some  method  of 
identifying  each  square — letters  and  numbers  are 
generally  used — is  necessary.  Each  ear  to  be  test- 
ed is  tagged  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  a 
square,  a  method  that  makes  it  possible  to  detect 
defective  ears  at  a  glance  almost. 

Testing  should  begin  two  or  three  weeks  before 
planting  time.  When  ready  remove  four  grains 
from  each  ear,  taking  one  from  the  butt,  two  from 
near  the  middle  and  one  from  within  two  inches  of 
the  tip.  Plant  in  the  corresponding  square,  cover- 
ing about  one  inch  deep.  Keep  moist  and  in  a  tem- 
perature quite  like  that  of  the  open  field  in  May. 


The  corn  should  begin  to  come  up  in  about  one 
week  or  ten  days.  Observe  very  carefully,  and  dis- 
card all  ears  that  do  not  produce  stocky,  vigorous 
plants.  Those  ears  that  are  tardy  in  coming  up, 
even  tho  the  plants  look  well  enough  after  getting 
up,  should  be  discarded,  too,  unless  seed  corn  is 
very  sc  .rce.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in  using 
such  seed  there  is  an  element  of  risk. 

If  there  should  come  a  rain  shortly  after  planting, 
followed  by  extreme  heat,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  apt  to  crust  over.  Harrowing  lightly  breaks  this 
crust  and  permits  the  entrance  of  air.  Ants  that 
begin  their  activities  so  frequently  at  this  time,  too, 
are  discouraged  and  their  ravages  checked.  In  any 
case  the  writer  has  observed  this  harrowing  just 
before  the  corn  comes  up  is  a  good  thing,  and  may 
safely  be  practiced  by  every  farmer. 

In  many  splendid  corn  areas — Illinois,  for  in- 
stance— production  has  receded  very  much  from 
the  sixty  and  seventy  bushel  per  acre  records  of  a 
half  century  ago.  Fortunately  there  are  signs  that 
a  decided  improvement  is  in  sight.  Systematic  res- 
toration of  the  waste  parts  of  the  crop,  application 
of  commercial  and  mineral  fertilizer,  rotation  with 
legumes  always  included — these,  and  the  good  judg- 
ment that  characterizes  the  business  farmer',  do  the 
work.  There  is  absolutely  no  just  reason  why  Amer- 
ican corn  lands  a  century  from  now  should  not  be 
deeper,  stronger,  more  productive,  than  they  are 
now.   Let  us  fervently  hope  so. 

Bronchos  to  the  War 

THE  French  and  English  governments  have 
purchased  horses  this  year  off  the  range 
that  would  have  been  a  burden  on  the  hands 
of  the  owners  or  have  been  sold  at  a  much  lower 
figure  than  has  been  realized  otherwise.  Horses 
that  vary  from  the  little  Indian  pony  to  the  more 
desirable  type  were  put  up  for  sale,  and  in  most 
cases  any  and  all  were  taken  by  the  buyers.  Some 
were  necessarily  rejected  at  the  inspection  pens 
but,  because  of  the  high  prices  being  paid  for  the 
horses  that  qualified,  the  inferior  horses  and  ponies 
brought  prices  far  above  quotations  of  other  years. 
In  fact,  the  prices  paid  were  such  that  the  rancher 
was  not  justified  in  holding  on  to  these  horses. 

Good,  clean,  sound  horses  from  fifteen  hands  up 
to  sixteen  and  a  half  brought  all  the  way  from  $95 
to  $150,  and  the  smaller  ones,  with  other  horses 
not  in  this  Class  A,  were  sold  in  proportion.  This 
at  the  outset,  does  not  seem  such  an  exorbitant 
price  as  one  would  think,  but  when  in  comparison 


with  the  prices  paid  for  the  same  animals  before 

the  war,  the  amounts  mentioned  above  show  how 
the  war  has  created  a  live  and  large  market  for  the 
western  horse.  The  outcome  of  this  wholesale  dis- 
posal can  only  be  thought  of  as  one  of  the  best 
things  that  could  have  happened  to  the  horse  in- 
dustry of  the  West. 

A  brief  review  of  the  life  history  of  most  of  the 
horses  sold  the  past  year  will  show  very  em- 
phatically that  there  has  been  and  is  going  to  be, 
some  benefit  derived  from  these  shipments  and  the 
detrimental  effects  are  yet  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. Let  us  take  for  example,  one  of  the  $100  type, 
and  try  to  put  a  real  valuation  on  him.  The  horse, 
we  will  say,  is  five  years  old;  sound,  fifteen  hands 
high,  weighing  1,100  pounds,  unbroken  and  was 
handled  once — when  he  was  roped  as  a  colt  and 
branded.  His  sire  was  either  a  grade  Percheron  or 
a  grade  standard  bred,  whose  dam  and  sire  were 
unknown.  His  dam  was  a  grade  standard  bred, 
whose  dam  and  sire  in  turn  were  grades  of  un- 
known breeds. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  this  saddle  or  artillery  horse, 
as  the  case  demands,  as  he  comes  off  the  range;  is 
unbroken  and  sold  because  he  is  a  good  feeder 
and  is  carrying  a  fairly  good  amount  of  flesh.  He 
is  far  from  gentle  and  never  having  been  confined 
inside  of  a  fence  looks  the  picture  of  freedom, 
which  does  not  last  long  once  on  shipboard.  The 
$100  he  brings  his  owner  is  mighty  good  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  this  animal's  ancestors. 
True  enough,  he  has  been  some  expense  and  has 
to  help  offset  the  deficiencies  caused  by  other  losses 
from  the  heavy  risk  the  stockman  on  the  range 
takes,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  leaving  the 
range  with  others  of  his  kind,  to  be  supplanted  by 
horses  that  show  better  breeding,  and  will  prove 
of  more  value  to  the  stockman  as  the  demand  for 
purer  bred  horses  goes  out  on  the  range. 

Not  all  of  the  horses  sold  off  the  range  were  in 
the  class  with  this  concrete  example,  but  in  strik- 
ing an  average  this  horse  typifies  the  general  run 
of  them,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  range 
horse  has  found  a  place  on  the  market,  and  by  win- 
ning such  a  place  he  has  caused  an  advance  in 
price  in  his  own  class  as  well  as  the  others.  This 
brings  up  the  question,  then,  will  the  outgoing 
range  horse  be  a  thing  of  the  past  and  can  we  ex- 
pect to  find  a  bigger,  stronger,  better  bred  horse 
gradually  taking  his  place  as  the  occasion  de- 
mands? To  the  latter  we  can  almost  put  the 
answer,  yes,  from  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
rapid  changes  the  West  has  already  undergone. 


BETTER  BUTTER  BUSINESS 

The  Use  of  the  '''Made  in  Iowa"  Trade  Mark  Will  Help  Create  a  Reputation  for 
Standard  Quality  Which  Will  Increase  Demand  and  Price 


IOWA  is  progressive  whether  her  favorite  son, 
Mr.  Cummins,  gets  the  Republican  nomination 
or  not.  Her  sons  haven't  done  so  much  in  the  co- 
operative handling  of  their  farming  business  as  has 
Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  but  they  didn't  have  to  out 
there.  They  always  raised  enough  hogs  and  cattle 
to  eat  the  corn  crop,  so  they  have  always  had  a 
plenty  without  the  necessity  of  worrying  about  a 
living,  which  is  usually  one  of  the  fundamentals  of 
cooperative  business  farming.  However,  there  are 
several  things  in  real  farming  business  where  the 
Hawkeye  State  leads  them  all.  The  latest  thing  in 
an  agricultural  big  business  idea  that  Iowa  has 
started  is  the  Iowa  butter  trade  mark,  shown  here. 
"For  the  purposes  of  insuring  a  higher  standard 
of  excellence  and  quality,  and  to  insure  a  more 
healthful  product  for  consumption  at  home  and 
abroad,"  is  the  reason  given  for  the  trade  mark. 

The  trade  mark  and  its  use  shall  be  in  charge  of 
and  under  control  of  an  executive  committee  of  five 
members,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  Iowa 
State  Dairymen's  Association,  the  president  of  the 
Iowa  State  Buttermakers'  Association,  the  dean  of 
the  division  of  agriculture,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  professor  of 
dairying  of  the  same  institution,  and  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  State 
trade  mark  shall  be  controlled,  used,  manufactured 
and  issued  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  found  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  This  committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  such  changes  in  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  use  of  the  trade  mark  as  it  may 
from  time  to  time  deem  necessary,  At  the  present 
time  the  rules  are  as  follows,  going  into  effect  the 
first  of  the  year: 

Butter  sold  under  the  trade  mark  shall  be  man- 
ufactured in  a  creamery  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  Iowa  sanitary  law.  Such  creameries 
shall  obtain  a  score  of  85  or  above,  100  being  perfect, 
scored  in  accordance  with  the  Iowa  State  score 
card  for  creameries. 

The  butter  shall  obtain  a  score  on  the  quality 
of  not  less  than  9!'  points,  100  being  perfect,  on  75 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  scoring.  A  creamery  ob- 
taining a  score  on  butter  below  92  or  a  creamery 
that  has  more  than  25  per  cent  of  its  scoring  below 


93  shall  forfeit  its  right  to  the  use  of  such  trade 
mark  until  such  time  as  the  creamery  is  again  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  necessary  requirements. 

If  the  butter  is  solid  packed  in  tubs,  the  tubs  shall 
bear  the  Iowa  State  mark  on  two  opposite  sides; 
the  marks  shall  be  placed  immediately  below  the 
upper  hoop  or  hoops,  said  mark  to  be  three  inches 
in  diameter.  In  addition  to  the  markings  as  stated, 
the  top  surface  of  the  butter  shall  bear  an  imprint 
of  the  said  mark,  this  imprint  to  be  five  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  imprint  into  the  butter  shall  be 
from  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
Butter  in  boxes  either  solid  packed  or  in  print  shall 
contain  similar  markings  on  both  ends  of  the  boxes 
as  that  placed  on  the  outside  of  tubs;  a  similar  im- 
print shall  be  made  into  the  butter  if  solid  packed. 


The  Trade  i>i«rk  Wbicli  In  Designed  <<>  Carry 
<ii<-  Glory  of  Iowa  Farm  Product*  Into  All 
Land*  mikI  to  All  Person* 


The  date  of  the  manufacture  of  the  butter  shall 
be  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  tub  or  box  close  to 
the  State  mark,  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  an 
inch  in  height,  the  same  being  placed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  figure  12  designates  the  number 
of  the  month,  the  figure  6  designates  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  the  figure  5  designates  the  number  of 
the  churning  on  that  day.  Thus,  for  the  above  mark- 
ings the  reading  would  be  that  the  butter  was  man- 
ufactured on  the  twelfth  month,  sixth  day,  and  was 
the  product  of  the  fifth  churning. 

Parchments  for  print  butter  may  be  marked  with 
the  State  trade  mark.  The  size  of  such  marking 
shall  be  two  inches  in  diameter.  At  this  time  the 
board  does  not  require  the  marking  of  the  date  on 
individual  prints. 

Application,  in  writing,  shall  be  made  to  the  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  who  after  having  sat- 
isfied himself  that  the  manufacturer  is  qualified  to 
comply  with  all  the  requirements,  will  issue  a  per- 
mit to  use  the  State  mark  and  also  furnish  copies 
of  the  mark  and  necessary  equipment  to  the  appli-' 
cant.  No  other  stamp  or  markings  shall  be  used 
unless  the  same  shall  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.  x 

Any  creamery  obtaining  the  privilege  of  using  the 
Iowa  State  mark  shall  immediately  upon  request 
from  the  executive  committee,  send  packages  of 
butter  for  the  purpose  of  scoring,  to  such  places  and 
in  such  quantities  as  may  be  designated  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  This  butter  shall  be  taken  from 
tne  most  recent  churning  made  at  the  creamery. 
The  butter  after  scoring  will  be  disposed  of,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
furnished  by  the  creamery. 

The  State  dairy  law  makes  it  illegal  for  any  per- 
son, firm,  corporation,  association  or  individual  to 
use  the  said  trade  mark  for  butter  on  their  prod- 
ucts without  first  complying  with  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  said  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  use  of  the  same. 

Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  above 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion therefor  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $25  nor  more  than  $100  or  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail.  (Dairy 
laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  section  2515-g.) 
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Solving  the  Nitrogen  Problem 

In  North  Central  States  Soy  Beans  Are  Best  If  Black  Seeded 


A GOOD  many  articles  for  farm  journals  are 
written  to  entertain  the  reader.  Well;  this 
one  is  not.  It  is  written,  at  the  request  of 
the  editors  of  Farming  Business,  to  bring  out  some 
facts  about  the  soy  bean  that  need  wider  publicity. 

Home  grown  protein  means  that  we  will  keep 
our  money  in  our  own  home  bank,  instead  of  send- 
ing it  south  for  cottonseed  meal,  or  north  for 
mill-feeds;  and,  for  various  reasons,  the  soy  bean 
is  the  best  source  of  home  grown  protein  for  the 
north-central  and  some  of  the  northern  States. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  attending  Farmers'  Week 
at  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  a  very  prosperous  farm- 
er told  me  of  an  experience  he  had  the  previous 
fall.  He  and  his  brother  had  a  field  in  cowpeas  that 
they  were  going  to  make  into  hay.  There  was  a 
"hoss-race"  at  the  county  fair;  and  they  both 
wanted  to  go,  and  did  go;  and  that  night  the  frost 
ait  that  field  — net  result,  no  hay. 

There  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  cowpea 
and  soy  bean  territory;  in  fact,  the  South  does  a 
good  deal  with  the  soy  bean,  particularly  the 
Mammoth  Yellow.  But  if  there  were  a  line  es- 
tablished, it  should  be  the  frost  line,  for  the  cow- 
pea  and  the  soy  bean  part  company  when  Jack 
Frost  comes. 

There  are  bulletins  in  existence 
making  the  bald,  unqualified  state- 
sent  that  it  is.  not  safe  to  plant  soy 
beans  until  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past;  but  that  is  crass  theory,  desk 
■trategy,  or  whatever  you  may  call 
it.  The  soy  bean  is  much  hardier 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  some 
varieties  of  it  hardier  than  others. 

In  order  to  "get  a  line"  on  the  soy 
bean  I  planted,  in  1911,  15  varieties 
fa  a  field,  purposely  delaying  plant- 
ing till  about  July  1st,  and  using  for 
the  tests  long  and  short  season 
kinds,  yellow,  brown,  green  and 
black  seed.  Some  of  the  varieties 
matured  seed  before  freezing  weath- 
er; but,  in  the  case  of  other  sorts,  the 
seed,  pods  and  leaves  were  all  green 
when  frozen.  I  allowed  all  the  plants 
to  stand  in  the  field  during  the  win- 
ter, and  collected  seed  of  each  variety 
on  March  15th,  1912.  Seed  had  ma- 
tured in  those  pods  where  both  seed 
and  pod  were  still  green  when  the 
plants  were  frozen  and  the  leaves 
dropped. 

I  took  part  of  the  seed  from  above 
the  snow  line  and  part  from  below; 
and  of  567  seeds  tested  for  germina- 
tion, 563  sprouted. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  it  was  my 
Intention  to  plow  this  field  for 
other  experimental  work,  but,  when 
1  looked  it  over  before  plowing  time, 
I  found  a  very  good  seeding  of  volun- 
teer soy  bean  vines;  and  I  let  it 
stand.  In  the  fall  I  found  that  all 
the  vines  which  had  volunteered 
contained  black  seed — no  yellow, 
green  or  brown  in  the  lot.  That 
same  spring  I  began  to  receive  let- 
ters from  a  number  of  friends  who 
were  working  with  soy  beans,  telling 
me  that  they  had  volunteered  in  their  fields  before 
oats  plowing  time.  In  every  case  (and  there  were 
many)  the  volunteers  turned  out  to  be  black  seed- 
ed sorts. 

Checking  up  my  frost  resistance 
tests,  a  professor  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity planted,  from  seed  fur- 
nished by  me,  the  same  varieties 
with  which  I  was  working,  his 
planting  being  made  on  June  16th, 
1912  Our  results,  so  far  as  frost 
resistance  and  ability  to  make  live 
seed  are  concefned,  tallied  for  that 
year,  he  taking  his  seed  from  the 
field  on  Jan.  30th,  1913,  and  I  a 
little  later.  Even  the  Hollybrook, 
a  late  variety,  made  seed  for  him 
testing  65  per  cent  germination; 
and  this  is  a  variety  which  we  had 
been  officially  advised  It  was  not 
safe  to  plant  north  of  Washington. 

I  wasn't  satisfied  with  the  results 
which  showed  that  black  sorts  would 
volunteer  and  others  not;  I  wanted 
to  find  out  why.  I  quote  now  from 
my  letter  of  March  2nd,  1914,  to  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Wing  of  Ohio: 

"In  my  own  garden  last  year  I 
planted  black  and  yellow  seed  (Pe- 
king,   Sable,    Wilson,  Haberlandt 


|T  WAS  the  work  of  Mr.  Ross  with  Soy  Beans 
*  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  which 
lironght  about  an  entire  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  his  own  State  College  and  those  of 
Now  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land toward  the  Soy  Bean  as  a  commercial  crop 
for  trowing:  in  those  States.  He  convinced 
six  State  Experiment  Stations  that  the  Soy 
Bean  of  the  black  seeded  variety  was  frost 
resistant  by  mailing  them  plants  from  his  ex- 
perimental plats  which  were  recovering  from 
a  heavy  frost.  To  prove  that  this  prince  of 
nitrogen  fixing  and  humus  producing  plants  is 
hardy  for  north  central  and  some  northern 
States  is  an  important  service  for  which  Mr. 
Ross  deserves  full  credit. — The  Editors. 


By  A.  B.  Ross 

the  black  sorts  with  good  healthy  sprouts,  while 
all  the  yellow  sorts  were  browned  and  decaying 
at  the  tip  of  the  sprout.    The  others  all  came  up 


The  Rooi   of  an    Inoculated   Nov    lli-nii    1'lant.     Note  the   Nitrogen  Nodules 


(plantings  of  April  8,  16  and  24),  took  the  frost  of 
May  11th,  the  severest  of  years,  and  117  froze  back 
to  the  cotyledon  leaves,  the  balance  remaining  un- 


I  impeding 


si>.\   Dean  Variety  Test  Early  in  the  Season 


same  proportion  of  black  and  yellow  pulled  thru 
the  frost;  but  in  the  ability  to  germinate  and  stand 
cold  ground  without  its  affecting  the  sprouts,  the 
black  sorts  were  very  much  better  than  the  yel- 
low." 

When  nature  points  the  way,  it  is  usually  safe 
to  follow.  What  fairer  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  statements  than  that  the  black 
seeded  sorts  (which  volunteer  in  the  spring  from 
seed  scattered  in  the  fall)  should  be  seeded  early; 
and  the  yellow,  brown  and  green,  later? 

That  same  year  I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
New  York  State.  There  they  had  a  very  bad  frost 
on  the  10th  or  11th  of  June;  and  he  wrote  me  that 
of  all  his  field  crops,  his  soy  beans  were  least  af- 
fected; and  he  was  engaged  in  general  farming. 

Incidentally,  the  frost  which  did  not  kill  my  soy 
beans  did  kill  my  Peep  O'Day  and  Golden  Bantam 
corn,  extra  early  seedings,  and  froze  pea  vines  so 
that  they  never  did  get  entirely  over  it,  but  were 
stunted. 

This  question  of  hardiness  has  several  important 
bearings — (1)  certainty  of  the  crop;  and  (2)  ability 
to  seed  the  soy  beans  before  it  is  safe  to  put  out 
the  field  corn,  if  the  black  seeded  sorts  are  used. 

Often  there  is  an  interval  between 
oats  seeding  and  corn  planting  that 
offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  seed- 
ing, and  it's  safe  to  put  the  soy  beans 
in  then. 

Again,  the  ability  to  mature  and 
hold  seed  in  the  fall  is  important. 
If  we  are  growing  for  seed  (instead 
of  for  hay  or  silage),  it  often  hap- 
pens that  there  is  a  spell  of  wet 
weather  in  the  fall  when  the  ground 
is  soft,  and  harvesting  by  machinery 
impossible.  It  rarely  occurs  that  we 
have  a  snow  that  sticks  until  the 
ground  has  been  frozen;  and  you 
can  wait  to  harvest  the  soy  beans 
until  the  ground  is  frozen  hard 
enough  to  stand  the  harvesting  ma- 
chinery. 

I  know  of  one  case  where  a  local 
farmer  harvested  his  soy  beans  in 
the  spring  in  a  rather  novel  way.  His 
ground  was  too  wet  for  harvesting 
in  the  fall;  and  snow  came  early. 
That  was  some  years  ago,  and  both 
he  and  I  thought  the  crop  would  be 
a  total  loss.  But  he  phoned  me  one 
day  in  the  early  spring  to  come  over 
and  bring  my  camera,  and  to  be  sure 
to  bring  a  lens  that  would  take  a 
snap  shot  in  record  time.  He  wanted 
me  to  get  a  picture  of  his  shotes  as 
they  streaked  it  from  the  pen  to  the 
soy  bean  field,  where  they  picked  the 
scattered  seed  from  the  ground  and 
worked  it  out  of  the  still  hanging 
pods. 

Where  the  soy  bean  is  planted  for 
seed     (home    grown    protein)  the 
ability  of  the  variety  to  retain  its 
seed  in  the  pod  is  very  important. 
Some  varieties  begin  to  shatter  seed 
as  soon  as  pods  brown;  others  hang 
on  to  their  seed  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory way.    The  variation  is  extreme. 
In  my  test  of  15  varieties,  left  out  all  winter,  I 
found  two  (Haberlandt  and  Swan)  which  lost  only 
2  per  cent  of  their  seed,  while  one  otherwise  very 
satisfactory  variety  (Peking)  lost  60 
per  cent. 

Of  the  15  varieties  planted  in  my 
field,  Haberlandt  and  Swan,  of  the 
yellow  sorts,  and  Wilson  and  Sable 
of  the  black  showed  greatest  power 
of  retaining  seed. 

Each  locality  seems  to  have  its 
peculiar  conditions  favoring  certain 
varieties  of  soy  bean.  Missouri  ad- 
vised that  Mongol  best  fitted  its  re- 
quirements; and,  commenting  on  this 
variety,  Mr.  Wing  says:  "It  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  early  varieties  for 
grain,  especially  on  rich  ground,  that 
we  have  ever  found." 

New  York  persists  in  using  the 
Medium  Green  for  silage;  and,  usu- 
ally, where  a  number  of  farmers 
agree  on  a  subject,  there  is  very 
good  reason  for  their  decision.  As 
yielders  of  seed  the  Cornell  experi- 
ment showed  best  results  from 
Haberlandt,  Mikado  and  Swan,  all  yel- 
low varieties.  But  this  test  again  is 
not  fair  to  the  black  seeded  sorts 


because  the  planting  was  very  late, 

Hollybrook  and  Ito  Han;  on  March  25th,  April  8th,    hurt.    Of  those  frozen  back  all  but  five  made  a    whereas  the  black  sorts,  to  do  their  best,  should 
16th  and  24th.    The  digging  of  the  garden  spoiled    complete  recovery.     The  difference  in   hardiness    be  planted  early, 
part  of  the  March  25th  test,  but  I  dug  in  and  found    was  not  in  the  plants,  apparently,  as  about  the  continued  on  Page  55 
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Looking  Into  the  Years  Ahead 


A  Poultry  House  Which  Serves  for  the  Present,  and  Yet  Will  Have  a 
Logical  Place  in  the  Future  Development  of  Our  Business 


T 


'WO  years  ago,  when  our  old  poultry-house 
had  to  be  discarded  and  torn  down,  we 
wished  to  build  a  new  one  that  would  include 
practically  all  of  the  latest  approved  henhouse  fea- 
tures and  devices.  We  also  wished  ours  to  be  a 
little  different  from  our  neighbors'  henhouses,  all 
of  which  are  shed-shaped,  high  in  front,  low  in 
back  and  with  a  shed  roof  sloping  one  way.  Ours 
should  be  a  bit  showy  if  it  could  be  built  for  a  rea- 
sonably low  sum. 

The  average  farm  flock  of  chickens  in  our  neigh- 
borhood is  from  100  to  150  laying  hens.  Our  aver- 
age flock  is  the  average  for  the  neighborhood,  al- 
tho  we  have  planned — for  the  future — to  increase 
the  flock  to  250,  or  even  500,  laying 
hens.  Our  past  and  present  success 
with  market  and  table  poultry  and 
eggs  warrants  the  increase.  When 
more  of  the  land  is  cleared  of  brush 
and  trees  for  larger  crops  of  grain 
and  alfalfa  for  cheap  feed,  we  expect 
to  have  a  much  larger  flock  and 
build  a  much  larger  house,  when  the 
present  building  will  be  turned  into 
an  exclusive  brooder-house. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  the 
ordinary  shed-shaped  poultry-house, 
with  a  roof  sloping  only  one  way, 
with  low  walls,  is  the  cheapest  kind 
to  construct.  Many  of  these  also  are 
highly  serviceable.  The  kind  with 
open  front  is  extremely  cheap,  and  it 
gives  good  results  in  central  and 
southern  latitudes  if  it  is  relatively 
deep  from  front  to  back,  with  perches 
located  at  the  extreme  rear  side, 
where  the  sleeping  birds  are  well 
protected  from  cold  winds. 

Our  poultry-house,  however,  has  a 
double  roof,  or  one  that  slopes  both 
ways,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  house 
or  barn.  It  is  also  considerably  high- 
er than  ordinary  poultry-houses — for 
a  reason.  It  has  four  tight  sides, 
solid  concrete  foundation,  regular  fir 
shingle  roof,  windows  in  the  east 
end  and  south  side,  and  door  and 
window  in  the  west  end.  It  is  sub- 
stantially built  and  painted. 

The  main  feature  in  which  our  poultry-house  dif- 
fers from  the  ordinary  poultry-house  is  that  it  is 
higher;  it  has  an  upstairs,  floored  with  well-sea- 
soned, matched  boards.  Also,  it  is  provided  with 
double-decked  dropping  boards  and  perches. 

From  experience  and  observation  we  have  found 
that  the  weakest  feature  of  almost  all  poultry- 
houses  is  lack  of  room.  This  poultry-house  was 
built  with  a  view  of  making  as  much  room  as  pos- 
sible inside,  hence  its  unusual  height  and  a  second 
floor.  The  second  floor,  or  upstairs,  of  the  house  is 
used  as  a  laying  and  scratching  room  for  most  of 
the  year,  and  for  dry  brooder  space  for  incubator 
chicks  and  hens  with  broods  during  March  and 
cold,  wet  spring  weather.  With  the  same  roof  and 
foundation,  we  have  double  the  floor  space  as  com- 
pared to  the  low  shed-shaped  house.  The  house  is 
12x24  feet,  giving  a  ground  floor  space  of  288  square 
feet,  and  an  upstairs  floor  space  of  288  square  fret, 
or  576  square  feet  of  floor  space  combined.  The 
extra  288  square  feet  of  floor  space  was  gained  by 
simply  adding  two  more  feet  to  the  height  and  lay- 
ing the  upper  floor,  the  cost  of  the  floor  space 
gained  being  relatively  small. 

But  the  upper,  tight  board  floor  serves  as  a  ceil- 
ing to  the  lower  room,  where  the  hens  roost.  The 
best  poultry  men  (and  poultry  women,  for  we  must 
humbly  take  off  our  hats  to  many  successful  women 
with  chickens)  are  well  aware  that  hens  whose 
backs  get  cold  at  night  will  not,  and  cannot,  lay 
many  winter  eggs.  One  of  the  most  successful 
poultry  raisers  in  our  neighborhood  is  a  woman,  a 
German  by  birth.  She  gathers  a  big  basketful  of 
eggs  every  winter  day  from  her  medium  sized  flock 
of  Barred  Rocks.  This  is  one  of  her  secrets,  she 
says:  "Close  down  above  the  backs  of  the  hens  on 
the  perches  is  a  tight  floor,  and  this  floor  is  cov- 
ered in  winter  witli  a  heavy  layer  of  straw  or  hay 
to  make  it  doubly  warm  and  windproof.  The  body 
heat  of  the  sleeping  hens  goes  up  against  the  low 
ceiling  and  comes  back  again  to  keep  the  hens 
warm.  Their  feet  are  protected  by  their  feathers 
and  warm  bodies;  and  so  the  hens  are  comfortable 
on  the  coldest  winter  night.  They  lay  in  the  day 
because  they  do  not  get  cold  in  the  night." 

In  our  poultry-house  two  tight,  horizontal  drop- 
ping hoards  are  located  along  the  rear  wall  of  the 
main  room,  the  lower  one  thirty  inches,  and  the  up- 
per one  sixty  inches,  from  the  ground  floor,  the 
ceiling  being  ninety  inches  high.  On  the  dropping 
boards  are  sectional,  removable  perches,  made  of 


By  H.  H.  Shepard 

narrow  one-inch  boards  nailed  to  short  two-by- 
fours  as  supports.  Hens  roosting  on  the  lower 
perches  have  a  tight  dropping  board  a  few  inches 
above  their  backs,  while  those  roosting  on  the  up- 
per perches  have  the  tight  ceiling  as  a  protection. 
This  arrangement  makes  a  very  comfortable  sleep- 
ing place  for  the  hens  in  cold  weather. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  sev- 
eral large  poultry  men,  and  some  smaller  ones,  have 
visited  this  house  and  noted  the  double-decked 
perches.    Most  of  them  have  asked  if  the  hens  do 


This   Poultry   House   Is   Different    From   the   Average  of  Our  ( 
It  Hum  au   Upstairs  Floored  With  Well   Seasoned,  Matched  Roa 
Provided  "With  Douhle-Deeked  Perches  With  Dropping  Boards, 
Reason,  and  It  Is  This:  When  More  of  Our  Land  Is  <  leared  of 
Trees  for  Larger  Crops  of  Grain  and  Alfalfa 
for  Cheap  Feed.  We  Expect  to  Have  a  Much 
Larger  Flock  of   chickens  and  Build  a  Much 
Larger  House,  When  This  One  Will  Be  Changed 
Into   an    Exclusive    Two-Story   Brooder  House 
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not  all  crowd  on  one  deck.  They  do  not.  They  dis- 
tribute themselves  with  reasonable  uniformity  on 
both  decks,  some  apparently  preferring  to  roost 
high  and  others  low.  The  idea,  of  course,  in  having 
double-decked  dropping  boards  and  perches  is  to 
provide  double  the  roosting  space  in  the  same  room. 
The  lower  dropping  board  is  thirty  inches  above 
the  ground  floor  to  give  scratching  space  on  every 
square  foot  of  the  floor.  For  the  same  reason,  nest 
boxes,  self-feed  hoppers,  drinking  fountains  and 
other  devices  and  fixtures  are  elevated  above  the 
floor  to  give  unhampered  room  for  exercise  and 
scratching  in  cold  weather,  when  the  hens  are  con- 
fined. 


With  warmth  and  comfort  in  winter,  laying  hens 
must  have  abundance  of  fresh  air  to  breathe  all  the 
time,  day  and  night.  This  has  been  provided  for 
in  the  house  by  the  numerous  adjustable  windows 
and  roof  ventilators.  The  house  faces  the  south. 
In  the  south  wall  are  six  windows,  two  largo  and 
four  small  ones.  The  two  large  one's  can  be  low- 
ered from  the  top  for  ventilation.  The  four  narrow, 
tall  ones  in  the  center  are  double  sash,  with  the  two 
sash  of  each  window  hinged  together  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  lower  sash  are  stationary,  while  the  four 
upper  sash  open  inward  and  rest  upon  a  common 
horizontal  bar  support  when  opened.  These  are 
kept  open  in  all  winter  weather  except  in  extreme 
zero  weather  and  with  severe  storms. 
But  when  these  small  windows  are 
up  and  closed,  there  is  a  three-inch 
opening  above  each  which  never  can 
be  closed.  These  four  three-inch 
openings  above  the  small  windows 
provide  ventilation  even  tho  an  at- 
tendant might  forget  and  allow  all 
windows  to  remain  closed  on  some 
mild  night.  The  small  entrance 
Dpening  for  the  hens  near  the  ground 
also  allows  fresh  air  to  enter  the 
house  at  all  times,  which  circulates 
and  crowds  out  warmer  foul  air  thru 
the  wooden  ventilator  in  the  center 
of  the  roof. 

In  this  scratching  and  roosting 
room  our  chickens,  mixed  White 
Leghorn  and  Barred  Rocks,  have 
been  extremely  healthy  and  laid  won- 
derfully well  for  two  winters,  practi- 
cal proof  of  its  efficiency. 

On  the  ground  floor  in  the  east 
end  of  this  house  is  a  room  8x12  feet. 
Hence,  the  house  is  divided  into  two 
rooms  below  and  one  large  room 
above.  The  larger  room  below,  used 
exclusively  for  laying  hens,  has  a  dirt 
floor.  The  smaller  room  below  has 
a  smooth  concrete  floor.  This  small 
room  holds  a  triple-decked  brooder 
with  runs  The  brooders  are  heated 
by  a  continuous  galvanized  iron  pipe 
running  up  and  down  thru  the  mid- 
dle of  the  brood  chambers.  An  ordinary  kerosene 
lamp  is  used  for  heat,  the  chimney  of  the  lamp  be- 
ing inserted  when  lighted  about  two  inches  up  in 
the  galvanized  iron  pipe.  The  lamp  stands  on  the 
concrete  floor  directly  under  the  middle  of  the  brood 
chambers.  A  square  tile  ventilator  in  the  east  end 
of  the  roof  carries  off  the  bad  air  from  this  room. 

The  small  brooder-room  is,  of  course,  used  only 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  for  a  few  weeks  during 
cold,  wet  weather.  Later  the  brooded  chicks  are  re- 
moved to  outside  brooders.  During  the  winter,  up 
to  about  the  first  of  March,  when  the  first  incu- 
bator hatch  comes  off,  the  brooder-room  is  opened 
with  the  other  rooms,  the  brooder  closed,  the  floor 
covered  with  a  deep  straw  litter  and  the  laying  hens 
have  full  possession  of  all  the  house.  At  the  time 
the  brooder  is  in  operation  the  weather  is  usually 
mild  enough  so  that  the  hens  like  to  be  outside  a 
good  share  of  the  daytime,  hence  this  brooder-room 
space  is  not  seriously  needed  by  the  flock. 

In  beginning  with  poultry  we  made  the  blunder 
of  using  any  old  knotty,  splintered  boards  for  build- 
ing. Such  a  building  is  not  only  inadequate  pro- 
tection to  the  flock,  but  looks  bad,  quickly  falls  to 
ruin  and  is  a  veritable  harbor  and  hotbed  for  dis- 
ease germs  and  poultry  lice. 

In  this  house  only  the  highest  grade  of  lumber 
is  used  all  thru.  The  best  grade  of  drop  siding  is 
used  for  side  walls.  This  has  three  coats  of  paint 
on  the  outside — red  body  with  white  trim — and  one 
heavy  coat  of  paint  on  the  inside  to  seal  the  cracks 
against  disease  and  insects.  Each  year  the  inte- 
rior will  be  painted  to  seal  cracks  and  pores  caused 
by  drying  and  shrinking.  Heavy  painting,  besides 
improving  the  looks  outside  and  inside,  protects  the 
building  from  dampness  and  the  flock  from  cold 
winds.    Paint  pays  in  poultry-houses". 

The  total  cost  of  this  poultry-house,  including  the 
labor  of  a  carpenter  for  one  week,  but  not  includ- 
ing our. labor  and  hauling,  was  $150.  It  will  accom- 
modate 150  hens,  which  is  $1  a  hen.  Or,  5  cents  a 
hen  per  year  if  it  stands  twenty  years,  which  it 
will  easily  do  if  cared  for  reasonably. 


At  present  Sheboygan  county  claims  the  two  best 
butter  fat  producing  cows  in  Wisconsin.  One  of 
them,  Vickery  Vale  Beechwood,  105,224,  a  Holstein- 
Friesian,  in  a  365  day  test  period,  produced  26,050.7 
pounds  of  milk  and  980.54  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
The  other,  Pearl  Longfield  UeKol,  148,725,  also  a 
Holstein,  has  just  made  a  year's  record  of  28,050.5 
pounds  of  milk  with  872.08  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


VILLA  is  trapped  in  the  mountains  of  Chihua- 
hua, only  a  tittle  ways  from  Cruces.  Carranza 
troops  from  the  south  have  already  defeated 
him  in  a  battle  that  has  turned  his  forces  back 
where  the  American  column  under  Colonel  Dodd 
should  soon  get  in  touch,  with  the  aid  of  air  scouts. 
Already  the  wily  bandit  has  abandoned  his  wounded 
men,  who  were  with  him  in  the  Columbus,  N.  M., 
raid,  so  that  his  movements  will  not  be  hampered 
by  this  excess  baggage.  Traveling  on  race  horses, 
the  Villa  band,  even  tho  it  numbers  but  a  few  hun- 
dred, as  is  claimed,  can  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  even 
if  hemmed  in  by  bands  of  Carranza  and  American 
troops.  They  are  in  a  section  where  they  know 
every  water  hole,  cave,  patch  of  timber  and  cache 
of  food  and  ammunition.  Then  there  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Carranza  soldiers  to  determine  yet. 
Tho  the  weak  Mexican  government  is  apparently 
giving  cooperation  at  the  present  time,  it  seems 
grudging  cooperation,  and  it  is  certain  that  Car- 
ranza will  have  to  follow  his  political  chances  in 
order  to  have  any  .backing  whatever.  The  Mexican 
peon  and  the  Indians  look  upon  the  United  States 
troops  as  invaders  and  upon  Villa  as  a  hero,  es- 
pecially when  Villa  gets  them  food  and  clothing 
and  guns  with  which  to  shoot.  Reports  that  Villa 
has  been  allowed  to  pass  by  Carranza  troops  wher- 
ever he  has  been  seen  may  or  may  not  be  true.  The 
fact  that  a  price  of  $50,000  is  on  the  head  of  the 
foxy  bandit  chief,  dead  or  alive,  makes  his  early 
demise  a  certainty,  according  to  those  who  know 
the  Mexican  characteristics.  Yet,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  diplomacy  to  let  the  Carranza  troops  get  to 
Villa  first  and  finish  him  if  possible,  as  the  minute 
it  is  learned  that  he  has  been  exterminated  by 
American  troops  on  Mexican  soil,  the  country  will 
be  aflame,  and  getting  out  of  Mexico  without  clean- 
ing it  up  thoroly  will  be  another  story. 

C,  ENERAL  FUNSTON  has  asked  the  United 
States  Government  to  get  the  use  of  the 
Mexican  railroad  from  El  Paso  south  for  the 
transportation  of  supplies  to  the  U.  S.  forces  who 
are  seeking  Villa.  Carranza  has  been  slow  to  re- 
ply to  this  request,  asking  for  further  information 
as  to  the  use  of  the  road,  tho  as  yet  he  has  not 
asked  for  reciprocal  action  in  case  his  men  should 
have  to  chase  bandits  across  the  line  into  the 
United  States.  It  is  imperative  that  the  use  of  the 
Mexican  railroads  be  given  the  United  States  if  the 
campaign  for  the  extermination  of  Villa  is  to  be 
swift  and  certain.  This  would  mean  that  Amer- 
ican train"  crews  would  have  to  man  the  trains,  and 
garrisons  would  have  to  be  established  along  the 
line  at  several  points.  The  repair  of  the  road  at 
several  points  would  also  be  necessary,  as  it  has 
been  torn  up  time  and  again.  This  would  mean  the 
necessity  for  a  strong  patrol  along  the  line  from 
the  border  to  the  headquarters  of  the  inland  forces, 
with  special  strong  guards  at  bridges  and  tunnels. 
The  fact  that  more  regiments  are  continually  mov- 
ing south  to  the  border  and  taking  the  place  of 
others  that  follow  the  trails  of  the  invading  forces 
makes  it  certain  that  a  long  and  arduous  campaign, 
with  anything  possible  of  development  in  the  way 
of  interference  from  organized  and  unorganized 
forces,  is  expected. 

Two  squadrons  of  the  most  up-to-date  Army 
trucks  have  been  equipped  and  sent  south  in  rec- 
ord time,  showing  that  in  at  least  one  war  neces- 
sity this  country  is  as  well  prepared  as  any  other 
to  furnish  war  material.  A  Cleveland  concern 
sent  twenty-eight  trucks,  and  a  Kenosha,  Wis., 
manufacturer  twenty-seven  more.  These  were  as- 
sembled, loaded,  manned  and  got  away  for  the 
front  inside  of  forty-eight  hours  after  the  orders 
were  placed  by  the  War  Department.  The  half 
dozen  rickety  and  out-of-date  aeroplanes  owned 
by  the  Government  are  also  being  supplemented  by 
new  and  up-to-date  machines  for  scout  work  in 
Mexico,  as  it  is  realized  that  the  capture  of  Villa 
with  their  aid  is  almost  certain,  while  without  this 
kind  of  eyes  the  little  American  Army  has  small 
chance  of  success. 

CONGRESS  passed  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote,  a  hurry-up  bill  to  bring  the  United 
States  regular  Army  up  to  war  strength, 
which  adds  some  20,000  men  to  the  force  already 
enlisted.  New  recruiting  offices  were  opened  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  men 
needed  has  already  been  recruited. 

JAMES  V.  HARP,  a  civil  engineer  from  Chihua- 
hua, brought  word  to  El  Paso  that  550  Car- 
ranzista  soldiers  stationed  at  Chihuahua  City 
organized  under  their  officers  in  the  streets  and 
with  music  and  flying  colors  marched  out  of  the 
city  toward  the  mountains  in  the  northwest  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  Joining  Villa. 

THE  Russians  have  advanced  to  Karind.  They 
are  still  separated  from  Mesopotamia  by  a 
mountain  range.   Also  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  their  forces  In  this  vicinity  are  large 
enough  to  take  decisive  action  with  respect  to  the 
British  force  still  shut  up  In  Kut-el-Amara. 


VERDUN  is  the  rock  on  which  Germany 
smashed  her  last  hope  of  victory,  according 
to  the  French,  who  are  already  calling  it  the 
greatest  French  victory  since  the  battle  of  the 
Marne.  It  was  a  case  of  an  irresistible  force  going 
up  against  an  immovable  body;  the  immovable  body 
was  dented  a  little,  but  the  irresistible  force  was 
considerably  smashed.  Some  place  the  German 
losses  to  date  in  this  one  battle  as  over  250,000,  and 
the  French  at  a  fifth  of  that  number.  All  other 
battles  of  history  were  minute  in  comparison  with 
this  one.  Victor  Murdock,  former  Kansas  news- 
paper man  and  Congressman,  writing  of  the  west 
front  after  a  visit  and  before  the  battle  of  Verdun, 
said  the  war  would  be  decided  on  the  west  front, 
and  the  side  equipped  to  wait  until  the  enemy  at- 
tempted to  force  its  way  thru  would  win  the  war. 
His  prophesies  are  especially  interesting  at  this 
time.  The  French,  British  and  Belgian  lines  are 
twenty  miles  deep  from  first  line  to  rail  head,  and 
cannot  be  broken  by  any  force  ever  yet  devised  for 
warfare,  tho  the  first  trenches  can  be  taken  here 
and  there  in  grand  assaults  preceded  by  heavy  ar- 
tillery fire.  The  line,  however,  is  impregnable. 
Back  of  this  first  trench  are  miles  and  miles  of 
trenches,  cement  encased  and  barbed  wire  protected, 
with  millions  of  men  digging  and  building  them 


stronger  and  stronger  every  minute.  The  trenches 
of  the  first  month  of  the  war  were  nothing  beside 
these  trenches  that  have  been  built  up  for  a  year 
and  a  half  in  preparation  for  the  giant  gun  assaults 
of  the  Germans  that  would  have  to  come  some  day. 
At  the  battle  of  Verdun,  ten  truck  loads  of  men  ar- 
rived every  minute  at  the  French  front,  according 
to  one  wounded  officer,  while  shells  and  ammunition 
were  piled  up  beside  railroad  lines  from  the  front 
back  to  Paris.  Railroad  trains  arrive  at  the  cen- 
tral station  under  ground  miles  back,  handling  food, 
guns,  men,  ammunition,  wounded,  mail  and  every- 
thing needed  at  either  end  in  perfect  system.  The 
men  are  seasoned  veterans  now,  with  only  the  end 
of  war  in  mind  and  with  that  end  a  victory.  Ger- 
man guns  have  failed  to  break  the  line  tho  thou- 
sands were  brought  up  from  the  Balkans,  from  the 
Russian  front,  and  from  the  factories  for  the  task 
of  blowing  a  hole  in  the  French  front  and  deciding 
the  war.  The  question  of  the  war  is  now,  "How 
long  yet?" 

PEACE  is  again  being  talked.  A  prominent 
French  statesman  says  that  it  is  near,  and  a 
British  firm  has  canceled  arrangements  with 
a  Galveston  shipping  firm  because  "immediate 
peace  is  in  sight." 


1  and  2 — V.  S.  Forces}  3,  4,  5  and  6 — Carranza  Troops;  AH  Trying  to  Corner  Villa 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Big  Spud  Meet  for  Badger  Growers 


Seek  Sugar  Beet  Jobs 

HUNDREDS  of  farmers  and  laborers  crowded 
the  office  of  the  Chicago  Federal  Employ- 
ment Bureau  seeking  information  about  the 
proposal  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company,  seeking 
men  and  their  families  to  tend  to  the  sugar  beet 
farms.  The  offer  was  to  pay  $30  for  each  acre 
cared  for,  in  addition  to  providing  them  with  a 
house,  truck  garden  and  transportation  to  the 
farms.  Work  will  begin  in  May  and  end  in  Octo- 
ber. When  the  employees  start  work  on  the  crop, 
the  beets  will  have  a  six-inch  top,  and  the  labor 
will  consist  chiefly  of  thinning,  hoeing,  harvesting 
and  bunching  the  beets,  together  with  weeding  the 
crop.  "There  are  30,000  acres  to  be  cultivated," 
said  J.  C.  Hise,  of  the  Federal  Employment  Bureau, 
"and  one  person  can  care  for  from  seven  to  twelve 
acres,  according  to  his  industry.  This  will  require 
about  2,500  laborers  to  tend  to  the  crop.  The  beet 
farms  are  situated  within  a  radius  of  seventy-five 
miles  from  Saginaw,  Michigan." 

•    Beef  for  Tommies 

NEW  YORK  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
British  government  has  awarded  to  the 
Imperial  Canneries,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  a 
contract  calling  for  600,000,000  one-pound  cans  of 
beef  stew  for  army  rations.  The  order  is  being 
reapportioned  between  American  and  Canadian 
packers,  wholesale  grocers  and  canners.  It  is  the 
largest  armv  ration  order  ever  placed  In  North 
America,  involving  the  use  of  300,000,000  pounds  of 
beef,  1,500,000  bags  of  rice  and  millions  of  pounds 
of  white  beans,  carrots  and  onions.  Among  the 
American  concerns  that  have  been  given  a  portion 
of  the  order  are  Armour,  Swift,  Llbby,  McNeil  & 
Libby,  Cudahy,  F.  H.  Leggitt,  Campbell  Soup  Co., 
and  other  canners  in  different  parts  of  the  States. 

Dairy  Show  Health  Order 

AT  A  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Dairy  Show  Association,  it 
was  decided  that  beginning  with  the  1916 
show,  all  cattle  more  than  six  months  old,  whether 
for  exhibition  or  educational  purposes,  shall  be 
provided  with  individual  health  certificates.  This 
order  is  to  protect  the  entries  from  any  contagious 
disease  which  may  be  prevalent  among  the  animals 
from  any  one  farm.  The  certificates  required  by 
the  association  also  include  a  required  tuberculin 
test  not  more  than  six  months  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  show.  The  show's  veterinarian  will  take 
charge  of  any  other  precautions  that  may  be 
necessary  after  the  opening  of  the  show. 

Feeding  Cattle  Round-Up 

THE  third  annual  round-up  at  the  Fort  Hays 
Branch  Experiment  Station,  Hays,  Kansas, 
takes  place  April  7.  Results  of  the  experiment 
of  feeding  100  high-grade  Hereford  calves,  a  like 
number  of  Hereford  cows  and  thirty  mules,  will  be 
presented.  The  condition  of  the  cattle  at  the  close 
of  the  winter  feeding  period  will  be  shown  in  the 
results,  the  cattle  having  been  handled  in  the  most 
practical  manner.  This  is  the  most  extensive  ex- 
perimental work  being  carried  on  in  the.  United 
States  with  beef  breeding  cattle,  and  is  designed 
to  demonstrate  the  most  profitable  methods  of  pro- 
duction in  the  short  grass  country. 

New  Tick  Fever  Area 

DAVID  F.  HOUSTON,  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  an 
order  effective  March  10,  liberated  the  fol- 
lowing areas  from  the  Texas  fever  quarantine:  In 
Texas,  the  county  of  Schleicher;  Georgia,  the 
counties  of  Clayton,  Hancock,  Pickens,  Wilkes  and 
a  part  of  Lumpkin  County;  Florida,  the  counties  of 
Dade,  Brevard  and  a  part  of  the  county  of  Palm 
Beach;  Mississippi,  Winston  County,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  counties  of  Yalobusha  and  Newton; 
North  Carolina,  portion  of  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton; South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Calhoun,  Lex- 
ington and  Saluda  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
Florence  County. 

Dairy  Council  Election 

MR.  M.  D.  MUNN,  president  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cat'tle  Club  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Dairy  Council  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  in  Chicago.  The 
election  was  required  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Favill,  who  occupied  that 
position. 


IT  HAS  been  definitely  decided  to  hold  the 
next  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Potato 
Growers'  Association  at  Eau  Claire  on 
November  21-24,  the  committee  in  charge  of 
preliminary  arrangements  planning  to  make  it 
the  biggest  and  best  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
the  country.  One  month  before  the  conven- 
tion a  general  chairman  will  be  selected  by 
the  committees. 

Chairmen  of  committees  appointed  at  the 
recent  conference  are:  Transportation,  George 
Wallace,  freight  agent  of  the  Omaha  Railway, 
Eau  Claire;  entertainment  and  reception, 
Secretary  Kaiser,  Eau  Claire  Civic  and  Com- 
mercial club;  finance,  D.  W.  Woodruff,  First 
National  Bank,  Eau  Claire;  publicity,  W.  L. 
Swift,  Eau  Claire. 


Food  Prices  Lower 

ACCORDING  to  statistics  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  most  of  the  sev- 
enteen leading  food  articles  in  this  country 
are  slightly  cheaper  than  a  year  ago,  altho  a  sharp 
rise  in  prices  of  flour,  sugar  and  potatoes  is  an- 
nounced. These  foods  have  a  general  average  of 
three  cents  higher.  Meat  prices  fell  from  one  to 
four  per  cent,  during  the  year  of  1915,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ham  which  rose  slightly.  Potatoes  in- 
creased twenty-five  per  cent,  and  the  advance  in 
sugar  is  placed  at  twelve  per  cent.  Cheese,  eggs, 
beans  and  onions  were  higher.  Fowls  and  butter 
practically  remained  steady.  The  general  average 
of  food  prices  for  the  twelve  months  of  1915  was 
about  one  per  cent  below  the  1914  average. 

Largest  Livestock  Farm 

THE  site  for  the  largest  livestock  feeding  farm 
in  the  United  States  has  been  selected  tn 
Florida.  The  tract  of  land  which  is  owned 
by  the  Southern  Cattle  Feeding  Company,  Ohio, 
comprises  about  25,000  acres  of  land  in  Clay  Coun- 
ty, near  Green  Cove  Springs.  A  force  of  200  men 
are  working  to  clear  the  land.  The  company  is 
planning  to  plant  6,000  acres  in  velvet  beans,  corn, 
Natal  hay,  Japanese  cane,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes. 
The  entire  25.000  acres  has  been  fenced  with  hog- 
proof  wire  and  most  of  the  crops  will  be  used  to 
feed  the  livestock. 

City  Men  Learning  Farming 

IN  RECOGNITION  of  the  vast  interest  that  has 
been  taken  in  agriculture  in  Chicago,  the 
Saddle  &  Sirloin  Club,  located  in  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  evening 
"classes  in  practical  livestock  judging  to  be  held  at 
weekly  intervals  in  the  arena  of  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  Pavilion.  In  the  evening 
schools  of  the  city,  practical  agricultural  classes 
are  being  taught,  and  the  Saddle  &  Sirloin  Club  has 
arranged  these  classes  that  these  students  might 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  get  the  practical  live- 
stock work  that  is  not  had  in  the  schools. 

Road  Money  Is  Cut 

THE  Senate  postoffice  committee  amending  the 
Shackleton  good  roads  bill  which  provided 
for  an  annual  Federal  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000,000  to  be  spent  in  conjunction  with  the  various 
States,  lopped  off  $20,000,000  on  the  first  year  as 
provided  in  the  bill.  The  bill,  amended  by  the 
Senate  committee,  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  $5,- 
000,000  the  first  year — 1917 — and  an  additional  year- 
ly appropriation  of  $5,000,000  until  the  full  annual 
amount — $25,000,000 — as  provided  by  the  Shackle- 
ton  bill,  is  reached  in  1921. 

"S.  &  S."  Earning  Record 

THE  year  ending  December  25,  1915,  was  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  Sulzberger 
&  Sons  of  Chicago.  Net  earnings  for  the 
year  were  $2,463,732.  This  was  about  three  and 
one-half  times  the  seven  per  cent  dividend  on  the 
preferred  stock.  After  paying  all  interest  charges 
and  dividends  on  the  pseferred  stock,  $1,780,000 
was  carried  to  the  surplus  fund. 

Packers  Cases  Settled 

WORD  has  reached  Washington  that  the  long- 
standing case  between  the  American  meat 
packers  and  the  British  government  over 
the  seizures  of  meat  cargoes  valued  at  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  has  been  settled. 


Farming  Business  News 

More  than  four  hundred  delegates  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Wholesale  Egg,  Butter 
and  Poultry  Dealers'  Association  at  Des  Moines. 

*  *  * 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  sus- 
pended the  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates  on 
wool  in  the  grease  in  our  western  territory.  Some 
of  the  increases  proposed  were  as  high  as  35  cents 
per  hundred  pounds. 

+    *  * 

Japan  is  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
growing  of  sheep.  Already  15,000  muttons  are 
on  the  farms  of  the  Orient,  and  it  is  believed  that 
500,000  sheep  and  lambs  can  be  supported  on  the 

lands  of  the  Mikado. 

*  *  * 

Students  of  Highland  (Kansas)  College  will  work 
several  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution  in 
return  for  their  schooling,  room  and  board.  Other 
students  who  are  working  their  way  thru  college 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  work  for  farmers  in  the 
vicinity. 

*  *  * 

Bradley,  a  2-year-old  Hereford  bull  from  the 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  won  first  prize  at 
the  Southwestern  American  Livestock  Show  at 
Oklahoma  City.  The  animal  took  first  prize  at  the 
recent  Kansas  City  show.  This  was  the  first  show 
in  Oklahoma  City,  and  results  were  gratifying. 

*  *  * 

"Emma's  Quality,"  owned  by  W.  F.  Davis  of  St. 
Joseph,  brought  the  top  price  at  the  first  annual 
sale  of  the  Missouri  Hampshire  Breeders'  As- . 
sociation  at  the  South  St.  Joseph  Stockyards.  The 
price  was  $250.  The  average  price  of  the  sale  was 
$150.  Buyers  from  several  States  attended  the 
sale. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Congleton,  a  grain  man  of  Wichita,  won  a 
silver  loving-cup  for  the  best  work  in  a  grain-grad- 
ing contest,  held  at  the  meeting  of  the  cooperative 
grain  dealers  of  Kansas  at  Saline.  A  number  of 
grain  samples  were  displayed,  and  the  contestants 
selected  the  grain. 

*  *  * 

Farmers  in  Kansas  along  the  right  of  way  of  the 
Union  Pacific  have  organized  to  fight  the  claims 
of  the  road,  which,  if  allowed  by  court,  would  rob 
the  farmers  of  much  valuable  lands.  The  company 
has  sued  to  gain  possession  of  two  hundred  feet  of 
land  on  either  side  of  the  tracks. 

*  *  * 

French  papers  are  criticizing  the  government  for 
the  methods  used  in  handling  the  livestock  supply. 
It  is  shown  that  the  government  has  about  10,000 
beef  cattle  and  about  5,000  milk  cows  on  hand,  and 
it  requires  850  attendants  and  1,000  soldiers  to 
guard  the  stock.  The  cost  of  upkeep  is  figured  at 
65  cents  per  day  per  head  of  cattle. 

*  *  * 

Government  figures  show  that  slaughter  at  Chi- 
cago, Fort  Worth,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  South 
Omaha,  St.  Joseph  and  other  establishments  as  fol- 
lows: Cattle,  680,646;  calves,  125,439;  swine,  5,441,- 
833.  In  December,  1914:  Cattle,  682,180;  calves, 
119,211;  sheep,  1,167,069;  goats,  17,269;  swine, 
4,270,000. 

M.  H.  Gardner,  superintendent  of  the  Advanced 
Registry  office  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association, 
says  he  is  advised  thru  preliminary  reports  that 
the  heifer',  Beauty  Girl  Pontiac  Segis  229260,  has 
broken  records  for  fat  production  in  the  junior 
2-year-old  class  of  both  the  seven  and  thirty  day 
divisions,  by  producing  in  seven  consecutive  days 
507.4  lbs,  milk  containing  22.905  lbs.  fat,  and  in 
thirty  consecutive  days,  2-88.6  lbs.  milk  containing 
98.183  lbs.  fat. 

*  *  * 

The  Federal  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  declare  the  results  of  their  "better  seed  corn" 
campaign  are  gratifying.  The  bankers  visited 
almost  every  farmer  in  the  county,  distributing 
sample  seed  and  doing  what  they  could  to  work  up 
interest  in  better  seed  corn.  As  a  result  of  the 
campaign,  men  were  appointed  in  every  township  to 
get  the  farmers  together  and  form  associations. 

*  *  * 

Plans  for  an  advertising  campaign  to  increase 
the  sale  of  American-bred  Percheron  horses  were 
discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  McLean 
County,  111.,  Percheron  Horse  Breeders*  Associa- 
tion. A  definite  campaign  to  promote  local  colt 
shows,  and  to  assist  at  local  fairs  was  discussed. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Dan  Augstin,  Carlock;  vice  president,  M.  L.  Ram- 
seyer,  Hudson;  treasurer,  L.  F.  Stubblefleld,  Mc- 
Lean; secretary,  D.  O.  Thompson,  Bloomington. 
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Carrying    Coals    to  Newcastle" 

A  Study  Into  the  Movement  of  Raw  and  Manufactured  Farm  Products 


IN  THE  great,  partially  developed,  intermoun- 
tain  region  nearly  eight  million  bushels  of  wheat 
were  harvested  last  year.  And  yet  there  is 
scarcely  a  commercial  baker  who  does  not  pur- 
chase almost  all  his  flour  from  the  north  and  mid- 
dle west. 

This  is  an  anomaly  which  is  stirring  up  every  one 
except  the  farmers,  because  there  are  mills  within 
as  easy  reach  of  every  farm  as  elevators  are.  The 
agricultural  college  men  are  viewing  with  alarm 
and  voicing  their  views.  The  millers  are  pointing 
with  disgust  to  the  several  million  dollars  sent  out 
of  the  country  every  year  for  flour.  Commercial 
clubs  and  political  economists  are  shaking  warning 
fingers  at  the  farmers  who  are  complacently  grin- 
ning and  doing  as  their  fathers  did — planting  spring 
wheat,  soft  wheat,  white  wheat;  anything  but  the 
hard  winter  wheat,  and 
at  the  same  time  bank- 
ing excellent  returns. 

The  conditions  of  all 
this  are  diverse  and 
conflicting.  The  bakers^ 
are  paying  an  added 
freight  on  hard  wheat 
flour  of  $1.12  from  Kan- 
sas, or  $1.40  from  North 
Dakota.  The  millers 
are  ignoring  that  add- 
ed freight  and  paying 
the  farmers  only  5 
cents  a  bushel  more  for 
hard  wheat  than  for 
the  soft;  and  the  farm- 
ers, whose  experience 
with  grains  has  hither- 
to been  on  irrigated 
farms,  claim  that  hard 

wheat  on  irrigated  land  is  no  better  than,  or  hard- 
ly as  good  as,  the  soft  white  wheat,  and  their  claim 
is  absolutely  right,  for  hard  wheat  has  never  held 
its  quality  on  irrigated  land.  And  many  of  the  dry- 
land farmers  are  ignoring  the  difference  in  the  con- 
ditions. 

Some  time  back  Mr.  George  Mueller,  the  president 
and  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  bakeries  in  the 
intermountain  region,  was  invited  to  address  a 
farmers'  round-up  on  "What  Hard  Wheat  Means  to 
Utah  Bakers."  Being  an  authority  on  the  science 
as  well  as  the  business  of  turning  flour  into  bread, 
mention  of  his  most  pertinent  remarks  is  very  apt. 

"I  wish  to  say  that  if  an  up-to-date  baker  did  not 
use  flour  made  from  hard  wheat  he  would  have  a 
great  deal  more  trouble  to  contend  with  than  he  has 
at  the  present  time.     It  would  be 
hard  for  him  to  produce  a  good  sal- 
able loaf  of  bread  and  he  could  offer 
nothing  better  to  the  homes  of  the 
country  than  what  the  housewives 
themselves  are  able  to  produce. 

"Gluten  in  flour  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance  in  the  bread  industry. 
Glutinous  flour  makes  an  elastic 
dough  and  such  dough  is  not  so  sen- 
sitive to  the  atmosphere  as  that  made 
from  a  soft  wheat  flour,  low  in  the 
percentage  of  gluten.  The  gluten  in 
soft  wheat  flour  may  be  compared 
to  a  string  made  of  cotton,  and  the 
gluten  in  hard  wheat  flour  to  a  string 
of  the  same  thickness  made  of  silk. 
As  applied  to  the  flour  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  gluten  in  hard  wheat 
has  every  advantage  over  that  in  soft 
wheat  flour. 

"Soft  wheat,  which  is  almost  the 
only  wheat  milled  in  Utah,  has  a  low 
percentage  and  poor  quality  of  glu- 
ten and  is  therefore  not  used  for 
making  a  good  class  of  bread.  The 
baker  uses  the  high  test  glutinous 
flour  which  is  noted  for  its  strength 
qualities — flour  from  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota  and  other  hard 
wheat  flours. 

"I  do  not  assert  that  the  soft  wheat 
flour,  milled  by  Utah  millers,  is  without  virtue.  It 
is  excellent  for  making  cakes  and  pastry  and  will 
do  to  blend  in  with  some  stronger  flour.  In  our 
pastry  and  cake  work  we  use  soft  wheat  flour  ex- 
clusively. But  there  is  no  question  that  if  the  In- 
termountain millers  had  the  capital  to  build  the 
highest  grade  of  mills,  using  the  scientific  methods 
of  the  large  eastern  mills,  we  could  produce  as  good 
flour  in  this  country  as  is  made  anywhere.  It 
would  mean,  however,  that  the  farmers  must  raise 
the  right  kind  of  grain  and  handle  it  right." 

Going  into  some  very  thoro  investigation  of  all 
this  especially  for  this  journal,  I  found  that  the 
only  men  shedding  tears  over  the  conditions  are 
the  bakers.  In  an  interview  just  held  with  Mr. 
Mueller,  he  said:  "There  must  be 'several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  paid  for  freight  every  year  for 
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flour  which  is  a  total  loss  to  millers,  bakers  and  the 
public,  for  the  wheat  which  our  farmers  are  raising 
is  also  paying  freight  to  far  distant  points  to  men 
who  can  use  it,  which  we  can't." 

"But  there  is  a  large  amount  of  dry  farm  hard 
wheat  being  raised,"  I  urged.  "Don't  you  get  hold 
of  any  of  that?" 

"Mighty  little,"  he  retorted.  "You  go  to  the  mill- 
ers and  see  what  they  say." 

I  called  on  Mr.  J.  J.  Neville,  the  manager  of  the 
largest  mill  in  Utah,  with  connecting  mills  and  ele- 
vators in  Idaho.    He  very  cheerily  responded: 

"Well,  altho  the  bakers  are  importing  almost  all 
their  flour — their  hard  wheat  flour — we  are  export- 
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ing  far  more  of  the  soft  wheat  flour,  for  in  the 
South,  where  biscuits  almost  entirely  take  the  place 
of  bread,  the  soft  wheat  is  much  preferred.  .  Of 
course  that  means  that  some  one  is  paying  the 
freights  on  the  flour  that  comes  in  and  the  flour  that 
goes  out." 

"Then  why,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  the  region  and  you  millers  are 
always  urging  the  planting  of  hard  wheat,  do  the 
farmers  not  fall  into  line?"  I  asked. 

"It's  a  conundrum,  with  two  or  three  answers; 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  millers  offer  5 
to  8  cents  a  bushel  more  for  hard  wheat  than  for 
soft,  it  doesn't  come  in.  Most  of  the  dry  farmers 
are  raising  Turkey  Red  wheat,  but  some  of  them 
stick  to  the  soft  wheats,  from  its  old  associations,  I 
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suppose;  and  a  good  deal  of  that  hard  wheat  that 
is  raised  here  never  comes  into  a  Utah  mill.  It  is 
shipped  out.  The  dealers  are  strong  after  it.  All 
the  Nephi  Valley  wheat  (that  valley  produces  the 
largest  and  finest  hard  wheat  crops  in  the  entire  in- 
termountain region)  was  shipped  last  year  to  the 
Globe  Milling  Company  of  California." 

"So  that,  altho  a  couple  of  million  dollars  is  sent 
out  of  here  every  year  to  the  Northwest  and  Kan- 
sas for  bakers'  flour  you  are  shipping  out  large 
quantities  of  the  Turkey  Red  wheat,  unmilled?" 

"Exactly!"  he  smiled.  "And  we're  shipping  out 
any  amount  of  soft  wheat,  also.  My  company  is 
buying  every  car  or  wagon  load  offered;  much  more 
than  our  home  trade  calls  for,  but  we  have  a  splen- 
did market,  as  I  have  said — in  the  South  and  South- 
east.   All  the  same,  we'd  be  very  glad  to  keep  the 


bakers'  money  at  home  if  we  could  get  the  goods." 

"It  seems  to  be  simmering  down  to  one  question, 
Mr.  Neville.  If  we  have  to  buy  bake-rs'  flour  from 
the  Northwest  and  Kansas  how  can  we  jump  right 
into  their  territory — east  of  the  Mississippi — and 
sell  the  hard  "wheat  they  specialize  in,  and  pay  the 
freights?" 

"There's  a  reason,"  he  grinned.  "Millers  often 
have  to  mix  or  grade  up  to  suit  their  particular 
trade,  and  our  dry  farm  hard  wheat  usually  tests 
so  high  that  every  car  shipped  out  is  for  that  pur- 
pose. Shipments  testing  up  to  sixty-two  and  sixty- 
three  pounds  per  bushel  went  last  year  right  to 
Kansas  City.  We  bought  several  cars  in  Idaho 
at  one  time  which  tested  sixty-two  and  one-half 
clear  thru.  So  you  see,  the  real  high  grade  hard 
wheat  goes  east,  the  ordinary  hard  wheat  finds  a 

ready  sale  in  Califor- 
nia, while  our  bakers 
are  buying  flour  from 
the  Northwest.  Funny, 
isn't  it?" 

I  secured  an  inter- 
view with  one  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College 
with  the  hope  of  getting 
some  clear  elucidation 
of  the  ignoring  by  the 
farmers  of  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  local 
market.    He  said: 

"Every  effort  of  this 
college,  ever  since  the 
demonstrated  great  suc- 
cess of  dry  farming,  has 
been  to  convince  the 
farmers  that  hard  fall 
wheat  is  the  great  factor  of  success.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  spring  wheat  on  dry  land  will  not 
produce  more^than  eight  to  twelve  bushels  per  acre 
— if  it  produces  anything— while  fall  wheat  last 
year  averaged  over  thirty  bushels,  there  is  the  great 
demand  for  hard  wheat  among  our  own  people, 
which  has  to  be  almost  entirely  supplied  from  Da- 
kota. I  think  in  many  cases  our  arguments  and 
proofs  are  nullified  by  persuasions  of  the  grain 
dealers,  who  are  by  no  means  willing  that  the  soft 
wheat  crop  should  be  lessened,  thereby  curtailing 
their  profits — not  only  on  the  shipments  out,  but  on 
the  shipments  in,  of  hard  wheat,  or  hard  wheat 
flour." 

"But,"  I  argued,  "I  understand  that  irrigated 
wheat  will  always  be  soft  wheat.    No  hard  wheat 
can  be  raised  to  grade  on  watered 
lands." 

"Perfectly  true!  But  the  time  is 
quickly  coming  when  no  grain  will 
be  raised  on  the  high-valued  irrigat- 
ed farms.  It  will  be  all  dry  farm 
grain.  Then,  probably,  all  these 
present  conditions  will  be  reversed, 
and  we  shall  be  importing  soft  flours 
for  biscuits  and  pastry.  You  can  no 
more  make  good  soft  wheat  on  dry 
farms  than  you  can  make  good  hard 
wheat  on  irrigated  land." 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  excel- 
lent sale  for  all  the  wheat  raised  in 
the  intermountain  region,  whether 
soft  or  hard.  There  is  unnecessary 
freight  expense  in  shipping  out  the 
hard,  wheat  and  shipping  in  the  flour, 
but  far  greater  than  that  is  the  loss 
to  the  unconscious,  complacent  farm- 
ers by  their  persistency  in  planting 
spring  wheat  on  irrigated  land  in- 
stead of  winter  wheat.  The  loss  in 
production  has  repeatedly  been 
shown  to  be  15  to  20  per  cent,  for  the 
reason  that  fall  planting  gives  the 
seedling  grain  all  the  benefit  of  the 
winter  precipitation.  Last  summer 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  reports 
show  that  for  ninety-three  days  pre- 
vious to  the  harvests,  not  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  of  rain  fell  on  the  great  grain  valleys  of 
Utah,  and  the  irrigated  crops  of  spring  wheat  fell 
seriously  below  the  normal  yield,  because  most  of 
the  irrigation  canals  ran  short  of  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  dry  farm  wheat  planted  under  the 
logically  correct  principles — after  a  year  of  fallow, 
with  two  winters'  moisture  conserved  for  the  seed- 
ling crop — had  never  shown  as  high  an  average 
product  as  last  year — thirty-two  bushels.  That  av- 
erage, however,  was  made  by  some  acreage  which 
gave  fifty  to  fifty-five  bushels  and  some  gave  only 
twelve  to  sixteen,  according  to  the  farmer's  adher- 
ence to  the  correct  rules  of  culture  or  his  ignoring 
of  them. 

"The  drier  the  land,  the  better  the  grain,"  is  get- 
ting to  be  an  axiom  in  dry  farming.    With  early  fall 
Continued  on  1'age  61 
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130  Bu.  at  a  Cost  of  $.164 

MY  REASONS  for  enrolling  as  a  member  of  the 
Boys'  Corn  Growing  Club  are  to  attain  more 
useful  knowledge  of  how  and  when  to  till 
the  soil  and  to  see  if  there  was  something  else  to 
be  learned,  as  analysis  of  farm  products,  and  for  the 
monev  there  was  in  it  for  the  winner. 

The  object  of  this  club  is  to  give  the  members 
a  love  for  farm  life;  second  is  to  study  together 
practical  farm  problems  thru  work  upon  the  farm; 
the  third  is  to  encourage  more  intensive  farming 
by  using  the  best-known  methods  of  soil  building, 
selection  of  seed,  seed  testing  and  cultivating  corn. 

The  history  of  the  life  of  corn  begins  just  a  few 
days  after  the  corn  is  planted.  It  germinates  and  a 
sprout  containing  two  leaves  comes  to  the  top  of  the 
ground;  as  it  grows  older  and  larger  a  leaf  conies 
out  at  every  point.  When  the  stalk  gets  between 
ten  and  fourteen  feet  tall  a  tassel  grows  out  at  the 
top;  then  a  shoot  grows  for  a  few  days,  then  the 
silks  come  out;  when  the  silks  come  out  the  tassel 
drops  its  pollen  on  it  and  it  goes  to  the  cob  and  as 
it  grows  the  watery  substance  turns  to  a  milky  sub- 
stance and  as  this  grows  older  the  grain  hardens; 
when  the  corn  is  well  matured  the  leaves  and  stalks 
die  and  after  dying  for  several  weeks  it  is  then  ready 
to  gather. 

To  gain  the  best  results  from  a  crop  of  corn  it 
should  be  checked  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  it  is 
planted  on;  it  should  be  plowed  from  two  to  five 
times  at  a  medium  depth,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  seed  bed. 

I  cultivated  my  corn  by  giving  it  four  plowing;; 
the  first  plowing  I  gave  it  was  with  a  shovel  culti- 
vator. I  used  the  small  shovels.  The  fourth  time  I 
plowed  it  I  plowed  it  with  a  one-horse  turning  plow. 
After  this  I  laid  it  by  chopping  it  out. 

The  corn  should  not  be  gathered  to  crib  until  it  is 
thoroly  dry.  Then  it  should  be  put  in  a  warm,  dry 
place,  where  freezing  will  not  harm  its  germinating 
elements  of  the  grain;  but  if  intending  to  sell  and 
the  market  price  is  right,  it  is  the  best  idea  to  haul 
from  the  field  to  market  to  save  doubl?  handling  ex- 
penses. 

The  proper  method  of  gathering  the  seed  corn  is 
to  take  a  sack,  go  into  the  field,  and  select  well- 
developed  ears  from  well-developed  mother  stalks. 
The  seed  ear  should  come  from  a  hill  that  has  not 
less  than  two  stalks,  and  should  be  between  three 
and  five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  mother  stalk 
should  be  well  developed  and  also  the  ear;  the  ear 
should  have  straight  rows,  making  each  end  well 
filled  out,  and  the  grains  should  be  well  developed. 

I  exhibited  my  corn  at  the  Pope  County  Fair  at 
Golconda  in  September.  I  won  first  premium  on 
the  largest  stalks  and  second  on  the  best  and  largest 
ear.  The  ears  were  12  inches  long  and  9%  inches 
in  circumference.  The  stalks  were  15  feet  tall,  l1/^ 
inches  in  circumference  and  10  feet  to  the  ear. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  corn  and  cornstalk.  The  grain  is  used  for 
meal,  cereal  foods,  hominy  and  for  all  the  livestock 
on  the  farm.  The  stalks  can  be  used  for  fertilizer 
and  have  been  used  to  put  between  the  hulls  of  ves- 
sels for  packing;  where  a  bullet  pierced  the  hull  the 
pith  of  the  stalk  would  swell  the  hole  shut  and  keep 
water  from  entering. 

The  total  number  of  bushels  I  raised  on  my  club 
acre  is  130  37-56  and  out  of  this  I  am  keep- 
ing at  home  fifteen  bushels  for  seed  for  myself  and' 
others  that  have  already  bought.  I  have  sold  about 
128  bushels  of  my  corn  for  cash.  My  expense  in 
raising  this  corn  is  $21.30;  my  clear  profit  is  $67.23; 
it  cost  me  $0,164  per  bushel  to  raise  my  corn. 

This  club  work  has  given  me  a  deeper  interest  in 
agriculture;  it  has  taught  me  that  to  get  the  best 
out  of  a  thing  learn  what  it  is.  The  instructions 
which  I  have  attained  have  been  quite  valuable  to 
me.  They  have  taught  me  that  many  plant  foods 
may  be  gathered  by  cultivation;  cheaper  than  buy- 
ing commercial  fertilizer. 

If  I  had  this  work  to  do  over  I  think  I  would  have 
more  uniformity  in  the  planting  of  my  corn.  I 
think  I  would  gain  better  results  by  planting  my 
corn  farther  apart;  for  my  corn  was  so  close  in  a 
dry  season  it  would  fire. — Rodney  B.  Rigor,  Pope 
County,  Illinois.  v 

Poultry  Clubs  in  Florida 

CLUCK!  Cluck!  Cluck!  The  hen  business  is 
picking  up.  It  seems  that  Biddie  is  to  receive 
recognition  at  last.  She  has  been  laying  eggs 
and  going  about  her  business  for  a  long  while 
without  encouragement,  but  perseverance  will  win 
in  the  end.  Miss  Agnes  Ellen  Harris,  in  charge 
of  the  girls'  and  women's  club  work  for  the  State 
College  for  Women  and  the  University  of  Florida, 
announces  that  the  women  and  girls  In  Madison, 
DeSoto  and  Escambia  counties  will  have  poultry 
clubs  this  year. 

If  (his  new  work  can  be  measured  by  the  success 
of  the  canning  clubs,  which  are  under  direct  super- 
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vision  of  Miss  Harris,  the  poultry  industry  will  re- 
ceive a  strong  stimulus  within  the  next  year  or 
two.  In  some  states  poultry  ranks  favorably  with 
corn,  wheat,  cotton  and  other  farm  crops.  There 
is  great  opportunity  for  the  industry  in  Florida  and 
the  clubs  are  the  opening  of  it. 

An  Oklahoma  Pig  Club  Winner 

MY  PIG  was  a  Duroc  Jersey.   Papa  bought  him 
from  a  neighbor  when  he  weighed  about 
ninety  pounds.    At  that  time  he  was  put  in 
a  large  field  of  alfalfa  with  the  other  hogs.  He 
was  fed  a  little  corn  until  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
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May,  when  the  contest  began.  He  then  weighed  130 
pounds. 

I  put  him  on  a  small  patch  of  alfalfa  and  began 
to  feed  liim  soaked  corn,  soaked  twenty-four  hours, 
gradually  increasing  the  ration  by  adding  some 
tankage  and  a  little  swill  that  I  got  from  the  house. 
I  fed  him  this  for  about  four  weeks;  then  I  substi- 
tuted shorts  for  the  noon  feed.  I  fed  the  shorts  in 
a  thick  slop  with  tankage.  He  was  fed  this  for 
about  six  weeks;  then  I  substituted  new  corn  on 
the  ear  at  night.  I  was  then  feeding  soaked  corn 
in  the  morning,  shorts  and  tankage  at  noon  and 
new  corn  at  night. 

My  pig  had  plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water  in  a  sep- 


"Kingflaher,"  Prize  Winner 


arate  trough  all  the  time,  and  a  cool,  shady  place 
with  a  cement  basin  full  of  clean  water  to  lay  in 
on  hot,  sultry  days,  so  that  he  never  got  hot. 

The  twenty-fourth  day  of  September  he  was 
weighed  at  home.  He  weighed  455  pounds,  a  gain  of 
325  pounds  in  the  feeding  period.  He  was  shipped 
to  Oklahoma  City  the  same  day  and  he  was  on  the 
fair  grounds  for  six  or  seven  days  when  he  was 
weighed  there.  He  weighed  440  pounds,  shrinking 
fifteen  pounds  from  home  weight,  but  with  a  net 
gain  of  310  pounds. — James  Franks,  Oklahoma. 
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FUTURE 

A  Club  Constitution 

EACH  school  shall  have  an  organization  known 
as  the  Washburn  School  Children's  Club. 
The  officers  of  such  club  shall  be  a  president, 

vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  the  teacher 
as  advisor.  All  acts  by  local  clubs  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  advisor. 

The  membership  qualifications  shall  be:  Pupil  of 
school  attending  regularly  and  good  in  deportment. 
Advisor  may  disqualify  any  member  for  misbehavior 
or  other  good  reasons.  Young  people  of  district 
may  become  honorary  members.  Membership  shall 
be  free  unless  assessments  are  voted. 

The  Washburn  County  School  Children's  Club 
shall  be  composed  of  all  the  local  club  members. 
Each  local  club  shall  elect  one  delegate  to  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  County  Club.  These  delegates 
shall  meet  at  the  direction  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent presumably  at  the  time  of  the  county  gradu- 
ation. These  delegates  shall  proceed  to  elect  the 
same  kind  of  officers  as  are  needed  for  the  local 
clubs. 

At  the  county  meeting  other  important  matters 
may  be  voted  on.  The  secretary  of  the  County  Club 
shall  report  to  the  State  secretary  of  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs  if  there  is  one;  he  shall  also  report  to 
the  State  organizer  of  clubs.  All  acts  of  the  Coun- 
ty Club  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  teach- 
ers in  institute  assembled.  The  activities  of  the 
local  clubs  shall  consist  among  others,  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Agricultural  contest  work  in  soy  beans,  alfalfa, 
corn,  potatoes.  Home  projects  like  raising  of  pig, 
calf,  flock  of  hens,  etc.  Keeping  of  records  like 
milk  sheets,  poultry  records,  etc.  Record  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  a  farm.  Purchasing  of  Bab- 
cock  Test  and  making  cow  tests.  Canning  work 
and  marketing  of  goods.  Raising  of  school  crop 
or  pig,  etc.,  and  directing  its  feed  and  keeping  record 
of  expenses  and  marketing  of  school  domestic  science 
and  manual  training. 

Annual  school  fair  and  harvest  festival.  For  the 
public.  Exhibition  of  products  at  County  and  State 
Fair.  Literary  and  parliamentary  meetings.  Pro- 
grams for  parents.  Application  to  county  board  for 
prize  money. 

Advisors  may  give  credit  in  monthly  reports  for 
good  social  service. 

During  vacation  time  when  the  teacher  may  be 
out  of  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
to  make  reports  to  the  teacher  each  week  setting 
forth  the  condition  of  the  projects  and  the  work 
done  by  each  member.  The  president  shall  direct 
the  work  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher.  The  presi- 
dent shall  report  every  two  weeks  to  the  County 
Superintendent. 

Given  under  my  hand,  for  the  promotion  of  co- 
operation, social  service  and  interest  in  country  life 
and  school  work,  at  Shell  Lake,  Wisconsin,  this 
1st  day  of  January  in  the  year  One  Thousand  Nine- 
teen Hundred  and  Sixteen. — J.  A.  Lonsdorf,  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Pigs  Paid  $15.30 

THE  average  daily  gain  per  pig  of  the  Ne- 
braska Pig  Club  members  last  season  was 
1.1  pounds.  The  average  cost  per  pound  of 
gain  was  4.4  cents,  and  the  average  net  profit  per 
boy  was  $15.30.  Membership  in  this  club  is  open  to 
any  boy  in  the  State  between  10  and  18  years  of  age. 
A  large  number  of  awards  is  provided  each  year 
for  the  winners.  Instruction  sheets,  rules  for  the 
contest  and  other  information  may  be  had  without 
cost  from  the  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Lincoln.  Enrollment  for  the  coming  sea- 
son is  now  open. 

Floods  Delay  Reports 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  the  heavy  floods  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  in  touch  with  a  good  many 
members  of  the  Arizona  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  who  have  made  good  records  and  who  will 
turn  in  complete  reports.  For  this  reason  the  de- 
ciding of  the  State  championships  will  be  delayed 
somewhat. — L.  S.  Parke,  State  Club  Agent,  U.  of  A. 
Agr.  Ext.  Ser.  and  U.  S.  D..A. 

Boy  Wins  Corn  Prize 

CHARLES  W.  SWINDELL  of  Masonville,  Iowa, 
was  awarded  a  silver  cup  trophy  for  his  corn 
exhibit  at  the  short  course  at  Ames.  He  is 
the  son  of  Supervisor  C.  A.  Swindell.  The  prize  was 
donated  by  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  State  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Manchester,  Iowa.  His  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  ten  ears  of  yellow  dent  corn.  , 


Gust  W.  Anderson,  Massachusetts  Garden  Club 
champion  last  year,  who  cleared  $89.92  from  his  one- 
twentieth  acre  plat,  will  enter  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  when  he  finishes  high  school. 
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A  Plea  for  All  Young  Mothers 

The  Father,  the  In- Laws  and  Fond  Aunties  Must  Cooperate  With  Her  If 
They  Are  to  Keep  Both  of  Them  Happy,  Well  and  Strong 


r 


so  that  all 


N  MY  reading  re- 
cently I  discovered 
this  rare  sentence, 
which  is  so  full  of  real 
value,  and  is  so  appli- 
cable to  new  mothers: 
"Every  mother  of  a 
new  baby  should,  in  the 
quaint  o  1  d  Quaker 
phrase,  be  liberated 
from  service,  set  free 
to  devote  herself  whol- 
ly to  her  chief  joy  and 
duty."  Every  young 
mother  I  am  sure  will 
agree  with  this  senti- 
ment from  the  depths 
of  her  heart. 

KC£fi  But  how  many  of  us 

^^^^B  amateur  mothers  are  set 

free  to  enjoy  our  babies 
and  perform  those  unending  duties  connected  with 
their  daily  lives?  I  wish  that  over  every  doorway 
where  there  is  a  new  baby  the  following  motto  could 
hang:  "The  mother  in  this  household  is  liberated 
from  all  other  duties  but  baby  service, 
who  would  knock  would  read  and 
become  wise  and  depart  without 
knocking. 

Do  not  misjudge  me — I  do  not 
mean  that  the  young  mother  should 
be  isolated;  far  from  that,  but  I  do 
mean  that  every  one  who  is  coming  to 
make  some  request  or  demand  on 
the  young  mother's  time  and  strength 
should  not  be  allowed  to  enter. 

Take  the  case  of  the  average 
young  couple.  Before  baby  comes 
there  is  much  entertaining,  visiting 
and  calling  which  naturally  goes  on 
in  a  bride's  life.  She  loves  to  have 
her  friends  visit  her,  admire  her 
pretty  dishes,  "fuss  around"  in  the 
kitchen  with  her  and  spend  many 
hours  with  her.  She  gives  Sunday 
dinners  for  her  husband's  relatives, 
as  well  as  her  own,  and  enjoys  the 
admiration  of  her  culinary  art  and 
the  novel  charm  of  being  a  hostess 
in  her  own  home.  This  is  all  right 
and  lovely,  and  should  be  so. 

But  after  baby  comes  with  his  con- 
stant needs,  requests  and  desires, 
the  scene  is  changed  and  there  has  ' 
to  be  readjustment.  But  at  this  very 
time,  when  friends  and  relatives 
should  be  most  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate of  the  new  mother  and  babe 
they  are  the  most  thoughtless  and 
inconsiderate. 

Isn't  it  enough  for  a  mother  to  do  all  her  own 
work,  as  she  did  before  baby's  an-ival,  with  the  ad- 
dition now  of  baby's  daily  bath,  his  constant  desires 
for  one  thing  and  another,  his  frequent  meals,  his 
daily  washings  to  go  out  on  the  line  and  his  airing — 
isn't  all  this  enough  for  one  poor  woman,  without 
adding  one  iota  of  work  to  her  willing  but  over- 
burdened hands  and  body? 

And  yet  every  one  comes  flocking,  saying:  "We 
wanted  to  see  the  baby,"  never  thinking  that  per- 
haps the  patient  mother  doesn't  want  to  see  them. 
If  they  would  ring  the  bell  or  drive  into  the  yard 
and  say:  "We  have  come  to  take  the  baby  out  for 
a  little  ride  and  to  give  you  a  little  rest  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours,"  the  mother  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
see  them.  But  they  never  think  of  that — they  want 
to  sit  in  the  living-room  and  watch  baby  while  the 
mother  holds  him,  growing  more  and  more  tired 
trying  to  be  polite  and  courteous  and  listen  to  her 
guests  while  a  lively  piece  of  humanity  is  pulling 
her  hair,  poking  her  eyes  and  wiggling  around  in 
her  arms  and  growing  "fussy"  because  this  is  the 
time  she  always  devotes  to  his  outside  airing.  And 
there  the  guests  sit,  complacently  saying:  "Isn't 
he  too  cute  for  words!"  until  he  wears  out  his  cute- 
ness  and  insists  in  a  loud  voice  he  wants  to  go  out, 
when  they  take  a  departure  saying  as  soon  as  the 
door  is  shut  upon  them:  "Isn't  he  a  dreadfully  cross 
baby?" 

The  greatest  missionary  work  you  babyless  wom- 
en can  do  is  to  go  occasionally  and  take  your 
friend's  baby  off  her  hands  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Her  grateful  heart  will  heap  blessings  on  you  and  I 
know  you  will  earn  a  big  jewel  in  your  crown.  Or 
•Oppose  you  stay  with  baby  some  Sunday  morning 
and  let  the  little  mother  go  to  church,  for  probably 
■he  hasn't  had  that  luxury  since  baby  came. 

Or  some  nice  day  assume  the  entire  care  of  baby 
and  let/  the  mother  go  shopping.  It's  so  hard  to  or- 
der baby  clothes  over  the  phone.    Let  her  go  to 


By  Grace  Viall  Gray 

town,  see  the  sights  and  do  her  shopipng,  and 
you'll  be  amply  rewarded  by  seeing  her  return  a 
fresher,  happier  and  more  satisfied  mother. 

Some  evening  offer  to  stay  with  babykin  while  the 
husband  and  wife  go  to  the  theater,  or  to  the  movies 
for  a  real  treat.  The  baby  will  sleep  and  you'll  be 
as  comfortable  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  easy 
chair  at  home,  but  you  will  be  performing  a  real 
charity  act. 

I  recently  heard  a  young  mother  say:  "If  it 
weren't  for  my  own  dear  mother  and  younger  sis- 
ter, I  could  never  go  anywhere.  I  am  more  for- 
tunate than  some  of  my  neighbors,  who  never  can 
go  anywhere  except  where  it  is  possible  to  take  the 
baby."  Every  mother  needs  the  tonic  of  relaxation 
and  a  change  once  in  a  while,  and  there  are  so  many 
women  with  time  to  spare  on  their  hands  who 
ought  to  offer  this  tonic  freely. 

Mothers  with  babies  should  he  expected  or  al- 
lowed to  entertain  only  a  little,  if  any  at  all.  Peo- 
ple should  entertain  her.  No  one  has  the  right  to 
phone  that  she  is  coming  to  lunch  "to  see  the  baby." 
If  you  must  see  the  baby,  come  after  lunch.  No 


1 . \  »■  i- >   Mother  of  a  \c»  IIn l> >   Should  lie  "Liberated  From  Service" 


mother,  no  matter  how  strong  she  is,  can  complete 
her  morning's  work,  consisting  of  baby-tending  and 
housework,  until  11  or  12  o'clock,  and  it's  not  fair 
to  expect  her  to  turn  around  and  get  an  appetizing 
luncheon  for  an  outsider.  No  matter  how  simple 
she  may  make  it,  it  means  extra  steps  for  her. 


So    I'rccioiiH,    So    \eccHH«r)    <o    Our  lllipploetMN 


One  woman  just  said 
to  me  the  other  day:  "I 
have  discovered  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  entertain  any 
one  at  our  evening 
meal.  I  have  tried  it, 
but  it's  a  failure.  I  get 
nervous;  the  baby  gets 
excited;  will  not  go  to 
bed  as  easily  or  as 
sweetly  if  some  one  is 
here,  and  it  wearies  me 
too  much.  Getting  the 
supper  ready  and  put- 
ting the  baby  to  bed  at 
the  same  time  means 
constant  running  back 
and  forth  between  cook 
stove  and  bedroom  and 
requires  many  steps 
and  much  sweet  patience.  I  get  along  beautifully 
when  we  are  alone,  for  I  have  a  most  helpful  hus- 
band; but  if  I  am  to  have  guests  at  night  I  become 
flurried,  anxious  and  cross.  My  husband  has  put 
his  foot  down  and  insists  there  must  be  no  com- 
pany, because  it  makes  too  much 
work  for  me.  But  people  expect  me 
to  do  it,  for  I  am  strong  and  well  and 
I  have  a  beautiful  baby  to  display, 
but  I  am  often  so  tired  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  after  trying  to  enter- 
tain." 

Our  babies  are  so  precious,  so  nec- 
essary to  our  happiness,  and  we  are 
so  glad  to  have  them;  but  can  you 
wonder  why  many  women  get  "run 
down"  during  motherhood,  when  no 
one  turns  a  helping  hand  in  her  di- 
rection? The  woman  with  a  maid 
can  get  along  beautifully,  but  it's  the 
woman  who  takes  absolute  care  of 
her  baby  and  does  all  of  her  own 
housework  with  whom  I  am  most 
concerned.  She  can  carry  on  these 
two  great  professions  of  baby  moth- 
ering and  homemaking  if  she  receives 
help  from  her  friends  and  relatives, 
who  can  easily  spare  the  time  and 
strength;  if  she  is  not  expected  to 
attend  to  her  club  and  church  duties 
and  read  papers  and  take  part  in  the 
program  as  formerly;  if  she  be  freed 
from  all  responsibilities  of  enter- 
taining— in  fact,  we  come  back  to  our 
Quaker  phrase,  "be  liberated  for 
service." 

Those  of  us  who  are  vigorous, 
strong  and  educated,  and  able  to  bear 
and  rear  beautiful  children  are  the 
ones  to  have  children.  We  want  to  have  them,  but 
we  must  have  the  cooperation  of  other  people  and 
be  freed  temporarily  from  less  important  obligations 
than  the  rearing  of  babies. 

Usually  it's  our  own  relatives  who  impose  upon  us 
young  mothers.  It  may  be  the  wife's  mother  or  it 
may  be  the  husband's  mother.  They  have  brought 
up  their  own  families  and  think  they  are  therefore 
qualified  to  dictate  how  their  grandchildren  should 
be  brought  up.  They  may  not  approve  of  the  way 
that  Mary  or  Louise  is  bringing  up  John,  Jr.,  and 
instead  of  keeping  silent  they  freely  express  their 
opinions. 

Let  me  quote  here  something  that  I  just  finished 
residing.  It  is  so  good,  and  explains  exactly  what  I 
am  trying  to  convey  to  your  mind: 

"Presumably,  at  the  advent  of  the  first  new  baby, 
the  parents'  relatives  are  invaluable  assistants, 
whether  they  live  in  the  house  or  merely  come  to 
dinner  on  Sundays.  In  plain,  cold  fact  they  are 
often  the  greatest  hindrance  a  young  mother  has 
to  contend  with  in  the  proper  adjustment  of  her 
home  to  the  new  baby." 

If  there  is  a  resident  grandmother  the  trouble 
begins  as  soon  as  the  nurse  has  left.  Modern  baby 
hygiene  insists  above  all  things  on  a  rigid,  regular 
schedule.  If  "His  Majesty"  is  hungry  too  early,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  "cry  it  out."  He  must  be  laid 
in  his  bed  at  bed-and-nap-time,  when  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  things  he  ought  to  go  to  sleep  prompt- 
ly. If  lie  proves  not  to  be  sleepy  he  must  "cry  it 
out."  Babies  nowadays  are  handled  as  little  as  pos- 
sible and  never,  never  rocked,  cuddled,  dandled  or 
tossed.  The  dullest  imagination  can  picture  the  in- 
evitable conflict  of  opinion  and  practice  between  the 
daughter,  or  daughter-in-law,  and  the  woman  whoso 
family  has  reached  maturity.  The  methods  of  the 
latter  appear  to  be  fully  justified  by  results.  The 
former  has  no  specific  warrant  for  the  stand  she 
Continued  on  Page  58 
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What  About  Army  Horses? 

WHAT  will  this  country  do  for  Army  horses 
one  of  these  days?  Will  we  have  the  Gov- 
ernment breed  enough  for  its  own  use  on 
large  reserves  in  Montana,  Colorado  and  other 
States  in  the  West  where  the  high  altitude,  climate 
and  soil  make  the  best  horses  in  the  world  for 
Army  use?  Or  will  we  continue  in  the  work  of 
breeding  Army  remounts  thru  Government  coopera- 
tion with  farmers  as  now  carried  on  at  various 
points  over  the  country?  This  system  produces  a 
few  horses,  but  not  many,  not  nearly  enough  in 
case  of  war.  Furthermore,  the  automobile  is  swift- 
ly eliminating  horses  of  the  type  used  in  the  cav- 
alry, and  another  ten  years  is  likely  to  make  their 
breeding  only  a  localized  sentiment.  - 

The  horse  as  a  pleasure  animal  has  no  room  on 
the  business  farm ,  any  more.  The  automobile  is 
at  least  ten  times  as  efficient,  and  its  place  is 
growing  every  day.  It  has  made  the  farmer  a  trav- 
eler whose  scope  of  daily  business  operations  is 
not  confined  by  county  lines.  He  sees  where  he 
lost  thousands  of  dollars  by  horse  travel  before 
the  automobile  came  into  general  use.  Yet  the 
horse  is  still  essential  to  cavalry  operations,  es- 
pecially for  such  work  as  our  Army  is  now  doing 
in  Mexico.  Light  horse  raising  for  the  Government 
looks  like  a  Government  proposition  for  the  future, 
as  the  farmer  cannot  depend  upon  the  chances  of 
war  to  make  him  a  profit  on  light  horses. 

Wool  an'  Wealth 

WOOL  is  it.  Grow  wool;  you  can't  miss  it  by 
playing  this  "war  baby"  tip.  It  is  a  "sure 
thing"  for  the  next  ten  years.  Everybody 
in  this  country  has  overlooked  wool.  They  have 
seen  wheat,  horses,  hogs,  onions,  beans,  cattle  and 
hogs  as  good  crops  to  produce  because  of  the  war 
demand,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  their 
profits  on  some  of  these,  notably  cattle  and  hogs, 
because  of  their  weak  organization  and  the  strong 
organization  of  the  packers  who  took  all  the  profit. 

But  wool  is  the  best  of  all  the  crops  that  the 
American  farmer  can  grow  at  this  time.  More  than 
20,000,000  fighting  men  have  been  wearing  out  six 
times  their  normal  amount  of  wool;  and  that  in  the 
face  of  a  shortage  in  all  parts  of  the  world!  Aus- 
tralia, England,  Scotland  and  other  famous  wool 
producing  sections  are  commandeering  wool  for 
government  use.  Right  at  this  time  practically 
every  pound  of  wool  that  will  be  harvested  from 
the  backs  of  sheep  in  South  America  is  bought  up 
under  contract  and  will  be  rushed  to  the  mills  as 
soon  as  clipped,  packed  and  scoured.  There  is  a 
world  famine  in  wool  facing  civilization,  and  there 
is  no  substitute.  Wool  is  more  necessary  in  the 
clothing  of  a  fighting  army  than  even  wheat  is  in 
the  feeding  of  fighting  men.  There  are  no  rags 
to  be  retrieved  from  the  trenches;  the  garments 
are  buried  or  burned  with  the  bodies  as  they  are 
gathered  from  the  battlefield,  and  they  are  cut  from 
the  wounded  and  burned  when  they  reach  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Australia,  the  greatest  wool  producer,  is  37  per 
cent  short  in  its  wool  crop  because  of  the  drought 
that  caught  thousands  of  sheep  last  season.  This 
country,  tho  never  a  great  wool  country  in  com- 
parison to  our  opportunities  and  our  animal  pro- 
duction in  cattle  and  hogs,  is  also  short  as  shown 
by  government  statistics.  The  range  men  are 
waking  up,  however,  and  are  banded  together  to 
get  their  profits  from  this  golden  chance.  With  the 
liberal  cooperation  of  the  government  in  the  use  of 
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forest  range,  the  range  sheep  industry  is  in  for  a 
big  boom.  The  average  farm  of  the  United  States 
lacks  sheep,  however.  Where  the  corn  belt  farmer 
carries  fifty  head  of  hogs,  twenty  cattle  and  a  hun- 
dred chickens,  he  averages  but  one  or  two  sheep. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  sneep  are  recog- 
nized as  the  best  weed  fighters  the  farmer  can 
have. 

Too  many  farmers  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  sheep  and  the  place  they  deserve  in  a  per- 
manent system  of  agriculture.  Those  who  have 
tried  to  learn  the  sheep  farming  business  have  gone 
into  it  with  their  eyes  shut,  have  started  with  too 
large  a  number,  or  have  been  too  careless  to  give 
the  attention  they  deserve.  Every  farm  can  easily 
carry  twenty  head  of  sheep  at  least  with  profit  to 
that  farm.  Mutton  was  never  higher,  and  wool  is 
wealth  such  as  would  make  the  seeker  after  oil  and 
minerals  green  with  envy.  Realizing  the  opportu 
nity  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  in  the  rais- 
ing of  mutton  and  wool,  The  Farming  Business  has 
arranged  to  have  wool  and  mutton  experts  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  write  a  series  of  more  than 
thirty  articles  on  different  problems  and  angles  of 
the  business  from  a  world  standpoint.  Here  is 
your  opportunity,  whether  you  are  a  homesteader 
on  the  .plains,  a  Wisconsin  dairyman,  a  corn  and 
hog  farmer,  or  a  fruit  grower  in  California  or 
Florida. 

Mother's  Club 

IS  THERE  a  club  for  farmers'  wives  in  your 
community?  If  not,  you  are  at  a  big  disadvan- 
_  tage  in  your  farming  business.  This  statement 
is  true  whether  you  are  a  farmer,  a  farmer's  wife, 
or  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  farmer  who  intends  to 
take  the  reins  on  the  "home  place"  some  day.  Men 
are  naturally  more  or  less  clannish,  enjoying  the 
company  of  clever  men.  Women  are  even  more 
dependent  for  the  best  there  is  in  life  upon  com- 
panionship and  society  of  other  women.  That  is  the 
biggest  problem  of  the  farm;  it  is  the  thing  that 
more  than  anything  else  has  driven  the  good 
farmers  to  town  and  city.  Their  wives  have  had 
nothing  but  a  bare  social  horizon,  with  no  hope  of 
anything  better  for  their  children.  And  how  they 
have  longed  for  companionship  of  women  whose 
problems,  tasks,  joys  and  sorrows  are  the  same  as 
theirs! 

The  farm  club  woman  is  coming — slowly  but  sure- 
ly. Even  the  United  States  Government  has  stopped  to 
inquire  what  the  matter  with  mother  might  be,  and 
there  is  a  slight  indication  that  something  more 
substantial  will  be  done.  Already  there  are  three 
women  employed  as  women  county  agents  under 
the  Smith-Lever  bill,  and  they  are  busily  organ- 
izing township  and  other  women's  clubs  in  their 
counties.  One  of  these  women  told  the  editor  re- 
cently of  a  farm  woman  in  her  county  who  had 
raised  eight  children,  handled  her  job  as  manager 
of  her  home,  and  organized  three  farm  women's 
clubs.  Mrs.  Gray  recently  told  of  a  Nebraska  farm 
woman  who  had  enjoyed  club  work  for  years, 
forcibly  lifting  herself  out  of  the  rut  of  farm 
drudgery  into  which  so  many  farm  women  have 
dropped,  without  the  training  and  ability  to  get  out 
without  nagging  their  families  into  leaving  the 
farm  and  giving  up  their  best  chance  for  happy 
life. 

With  more  than  a  thousand  county  agents  work- 
ing over  the  United  States  in  helping  the  farmers, 
and  a  beginning  already  made  with  women  county 
agents  to  work  with  the  farm  wives,  a  new  era  is 
dawning  for  the  farm  woman.  The  advance  of  a 
crop  of  a  half  million  boy  and  girl  club  members 
from  youth  to  manhood  and  womanhood  brings  a 
big  element  to  bear  on  the  solution  of  the  social 
end  of  farm  life.  They  will  make  good  club  mate- 
rial for  the  nucleus  around  which  to  build.  Tread- 
mill farm  life  for  the  women  is  about  over. 

Warbles  and  Shoes 

EITHER  of  two  things  is  going  to  happen  to 
your  shoes:  They  will  be  higher  in  price,  or 
they  will  be  poorer  in  quality.  Leather,  like 
wool,  is  face  to  face  with  a  serious  world  shortage. 
Hides  for  shoes  come  from  cattle  largely,  and  cattle 
production,  like  sheep  production,  cannot  be  stimu- 
lated easily  to  make  up  the  shortage  quickly.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  not  the  rosy  prospect  ahead 
of  the  beef  grower  that  is  at  hand  to  encourage  the" 
producer  of  sheep.  Prices  received  by  the  farmers 
for  fat  cattle  have  not  returned  them  profits  the 
last  few  years.  Then,  too,  the  farmer  is  not  en- 
couraged to  worry  about  the  kind  of  hides  his  cattle 
produce.  Instead  of  maturing  his  cattle,  he  has 
sold  them  as  veal,  in  most  older  farming  districts, 
especially  where  dairying  has  come  into  the  farm- 
ing system.  Instead  of  the  packer  paying  him  a 
bonus  of  a  dollar  or  two  a  head  for  cattle  with- 
out warbles  in  the  hides,  he  has  received  no  en- 
couragement to  clean  out  this  ruinous  pest  that 
annually  cuts  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  value 
of  hides  for  shoes. 

Shoes  are  going  to  be  immediately  20  per  cent 
hlgheT  in  price,  and  will  probably  go  another  20 
per  cent  higher  by  fall,  is  the  word  sent  out  by 
authorities  who  know.    It  is  another  case  of  war's 
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necessity.  Men  who  fight  must  have  real  leather 
on  their  feet  instead  of  paper-soled  imitations 
that  were  supplied  some  armies  by  crooked  manu- 
facturers at  the  outset  of  the  conflict.  Steel  and 
wooden  soles  may  partially  fill  the  breach,  and 
barefoot  days  may  be  lengthened  a  month  or  two 
each  year  and  another  year  or  two  added  to  the 
barefoot  period,  but  millions  of  dollars  are  going 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  farmers'  pockets  by  this 
war  for  a  product  they  produce  on  their  acres  but 
for  which  they  will  get  no  war  profits  to  pay  for 
the  shoes.   Another  circle  with  a  missing  link. 

Labeling  the  Stallion 

WISCONSIN  was  a  pioneer  in  putting  truth  in 
stallion  advertising.  Now  most  States 
where  horse  breeding  has  a  considerable 
place  are  driving  out  "scrubs"  and  "grades,"  and 
teaching  the  value  of  pure-breds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  farm  horse.  No  doubt,  the  tractor,  the 
gas  engine  and  the  "juice"  have  had  their  share 
in  this  work  of  showing  the  value  of  better  horses 
on  the  farm.  The  change  has  come  so  easily  and 
noiselessly  that  we  suddenly  find  that  grade  and 
scrub  stallions  are  no  longer  in  good  standing  in 
farm  communities,  tho  exceptional  cases  are  found 
here  and  there  where  a  fine  animal  without  a  pedi- 
gree has  done  his  neighborhood  a  lot  of  good. 

Iowa  claims  that  now  90  per  cent  of  the  stal- 
lions enrolled  are  of  pedigree.  H.  E.  McCartney, 
Indiana's  secretary  of  the  Stallion  Enrollment 
Board,  has  just  issued  a  newspaper  bulletin  on 
Advertising  Stallions  in  Indiana,  showing  how  sud- 
denly a  State  law  descends  on  a  problem  of  this 
kind  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  make  crooked 
work  with  stallion  advertising  and  standing  im- 
possible. Cuts  can  be  used  only  from  photographs 
in  these  bills  and  newspaper  advertisements.  An 
owner  must  have  a  certificate  of  enrollment  from 
the  State  board  before  he  can  advertise  at  all,  and 
the  owner  must  .specify  in  the  advertisement 
whether  stallion  is  "sound"  or  "unsound,"  and 
whether  "pure-bred,"  "grade,"  or  "scrub."  Besides 
the  posters  must  contain  the  following;  An  exact 
copy  of  the  certificate  of  enrollment;  enrollment 
number;  statement  as  to  whether  "pure-bred," 
"grade,"  "scrub,"  etc.;  statement  as  to  whether 
"sound"  or  "unsound." 

We  congratulate  Indiana  on  her  excellent  stal- 
lion law,  even  tho  she  is  a  little  slow  in  getting  it. 

Poor  John  Barleycorn! 

MANITOBA  hit  Mr.  J.  Barleycorn  another  blow 
a  few  days  ago.  That  prairie  province  of 
our  neighbor  to  the  north  voted  nearly  3  to 
1  to  quit  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  the  two  prov- 
inces to  the  west,  voted  to  oust  the  tipsy  boarder 
some  months  earlier,  leaving  a  vast  stretch  of 
territory  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  square  with 
no  booze  with  the  law's  consent  as  soon  as  the 
dates  for  closing  arrive.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
bill  before  the  Canadian  parliament  at  the  present 
time  to  make  all  of  Canada  dry  until  after  the  war. 
Probably  this  bill  will  not  pass  at  this  time,  but 
the  hardwriting  is  on  the  wall  for  John  Barleycorn 
in  the  Dominion,  and  this  in  the  land  where  whisky 
is  as  cheap  as  beer,  and  is  given  the  preference 
as  a  friendship  drink  at  bars,  clubs  and  banquets. 

War  is  not  as  bad  as  Sherman  said  for  Mr.  Bar- 
leycorn, however,  as  reports  from  the  distillery  cit- 
ies say  that  many  of  these  that  have  been  closed 
down  for  years  are  now  running  night  and  day  in 
the  production  of  alcohol  for  the  war  hospitals. 
Of  course,  the  distillers  point  to  the  amount  of 
corn  they  are  using  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
war  material  to  prove  that  they  benefit  the  farmers 
and  deserve  a  place  in  the  economic  scheme  of  a 
great  nation.  War  seems  to  be  giving  Mr.  Barley- 
corn a  stimulant,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  as  short-lived 
as  the  stimulant  he  has  given  civilization  for  the 
past  few  centuries.  He  will  need  another  war  to 
keep  going,  just  as  his  friends  have  needed  other 
drinks  to  follow  the  first. 

Biddy  Raises  the  Limit 

A HEN  recently  broke  the  world's  egg-laying 
record  with  a  lay  of  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
That's  something  worth  mentioning,  as  it 
shows  poultrymen  who  have  devoted  their  attention 
to  making  better  business  birds  are  getting  results. 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  a  200-egg  hen  was  a  rec- 
ord breaker,  while  the  average  production  stood 
around  sixty  eggs.  The  hens,  like  the  cows  of  other 
days,  loafed  around  the  farm  enjoying  themselves, 
and  worked  for  a  few  weeks  when  they  felt  like  it. 
The  Babcock  test  and  the  trap  nest,  together  with 
Mendel's  law,  put  an  end  to  this  sort  of  thing.  The 
cow  and  the  hen  were  put  on  a  business  basis  and 
given  the  ax  if  they  couldn't  show  more  than  an  or- 
namental value  to  the  landscape  of  the  farm.  The 
natural  consequence  is  the  314-egg  hen,  and  before 
she  gets  thru  cackling  over  her  triumph,  a  rival, 
possibly  a  close  relative,  will  have  beaten  her  by 
a  half  dozen  eggs.  Such  is  life,  even  among  the 
chickens. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


OWNERS  of  good  prime  cattle  now  have  a  .gold 
mine,  or  something  that  is  very  valuable. 
These  "lucky"  ones  should  keep  their  eye  on 
the  markets,  for  the  trade  wants  this  kind  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  Just  now  the  prices  are 
not  as  high  as  they  will  be,  because  the  class  of 
cattle  that  is  being  marketed  is  not  very  good  when 
it  comes  to  dressing  qualities.  The  trade  has  been 
lower  on  that  account,  but  the  real  good  stuff  is 
steady,  and  will  remain  that  way,  or  go  higher,  for 
only  a  load  or  two  is  coming  to  market  each  week. 
It  is  the  cattle  below  $9.25  that  has  been  hit.  This 
kind  is  regarded  rather  high  just  at  present 
both  by  the  packers  and  the  trade  in  general.  Pack- 
ers are  bearish  because  their  killing  sheets  show 
costs  that  are  the  highest  for  some  time;  yet  the 
value  of  the  product  from  a  marketing  standpoint 
is  none  the  better. 

Considering  the  increase  in  supplies  and  the 
Lenten  period,  the  market  has  held  up  fairly  well. 
During  the  opening  period  of  the  Lenten  season 
there  are  a  large  number  of  days  when  meat  is  not 
eaten  by  many,  and  thruout  the  period  the  con- 
sumption of  beef,  pork  and  mutton  is  curtailed 
somewhat.  Buyers  are  preparing  for  a  raid  should 
the  trade  receive  more  than  a  moderate  run  of 
stock,  and  commission  men  are  warning  their  cus- 
tomers to  hold  back  their  stuff  in  an  effort  to  check 
this  raid  at  the  present  time.  Should  the  receipts 
be  light  for  a  short  period  values  will  climb.  A 
raid  at  that  time  would  only  bring  the  prices  back 
to  present  levels,  and  maybe  not  that  far  down. 
Prices  were  generally  healthy  as  compared  with 
last  week,  altho  the  trade  weakened  off  from  the 
high  point  on  the  medium  and  common  classes 
mostly.  These  grades  showed  decreases  of  about 
10  cents  from  a  week  ago.  The  butcher  of  the 
stuff,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  heavy  losses;  in 
some  instances  it  was  more  than  25  cents  lower. 

The  stocker  dealers  were  compelled  to  throw 
tome  of  the  stuff  they  had  purchased  back  on  the 
market  for  packer  trade  because  of  the  laxity  in 
the  movement  of  stock  back  to  the  feedlots.  This 
is  caused  both  by  the  high  price  of  stockers  and 
the  elevated  values  of  corn,  together  with  the 
price  stock  is  bringing  at  the  yards. 

The  trade  is  still  handicapped  by  its  inability 
to  do  business  with  Indiana,  a  State  that  main- 
tains the  bars  altho  that  attitude  cannot  be  main- 
tained much  longer,  as  thin  cattle  are  needed  there 
and  the  season  when  pastures  must  be  restocked  is 
at  hand.  Indiana's  attitude  is  somewhat  incon- 
sistent, as  it  is  receiving  cattle  direct  from  Illinois, 
and  nobody  questions  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  market  gateway. 

Several  bearish  features  were  opening  in  the  cat- 
tle trade.  An  increase  in  supply  at  Missouri 
River  points  was  one;  decreased  eastern  demand 
another.  The  decrease  in  the  Eastern  demand  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  stuff  which  the  shippers' 
buyers  have  been  taking  was  not  worth  the  money. 
In  other  words,  the  cost  sheets  of  the  eastern 
packers  were  higher  than  the  previous  week,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  dressing  qualities  of  the  stock 
showed  no  increase  to  merit  the  advance  in  price. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  buyers  displayed  consid- 
erable grouches  and  refused  to  take  the  stuff  un- 
less it  was  worth  the  price.  Cattle  which  are  being 
marketed  now  lack  the  dressing  qualities,  the 
packers  say.  and  are  entirely  too  high  when  the 
retail  demand  and  price  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Early  in  the  month  of  February  the  price 
of  cattle  began  to  advance  despite  the  determina- 
tion of  the  buyer  contingent  to  prevent  the  rise. 

Altho  the  packers  have  excluded  10-cent  cattle 
by  hard  work,  eventually  the  price  will  go  beyond 
that  mark,  being  merely  a  question  of  time.  The 
supplies  of  cattle  are  light,  and  are  in  strong 
hands,  making  this  prediction  a  good  one.  Every 
one  in  the  trade  thinks  in  this  channel.  At  the 
high  point  of  the  week  the  prices  were  from  $1  to 
$2.50  higher  than  values  which  prevailed  during 
the  low  spot  in  the  month  of  February. 

The  feeder  outlet  has  been  confined  largely  to 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Trade  in 
this  division  was  higher  than  last  week  on  the  real 
choicy  stuff  that  v/as  sent  back  to  the  farms.  The 
trashy  kind  hardly  had  any  call,  and  the  feeder 
traders  were  compelled  to  cash  some  of  their  crop 
to  the  killers.  The  Virginias  and  Pennsylvania  are 
not  expected  to  buy  freely  of  stuff  to  move  back  to 
the  lots  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

THE  predicted  decline  in  the  hog  market  has 
arrived  good  and  plenty,  and  from  the  high 
time  the  trade  is-  about  40  cents  lower, 
figuring  the  tops  at  $9.70  and  $10.10.  Despite  this 
fact  the  average  price  of  all  sales  is  rather  high — 
the  largest  since  last  April  Liberal  receipts  were 
in  a  large  measure  the  cause  of  the  decline.  The 
buyers  attempted  to  check  the  decline  by  not  sell- 
ing their  crop,  but  these  efforts  were  ineffectual. 
Instead  of  obtaining  higher  prices  for  their  hogs 
by  holding  them  from  day  to  day  the  sellers  were 
forced  to  be  satisfied  with  values  that  were  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  previous  week,  when  the 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2  .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4  .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux   City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10  .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5  .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10  .18  9-10-  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh          .18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12     -  .11 

St.  Louis  09      .  .08 

Peoria.   Ill  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg   22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


market  went  sky-high,  and  each  day  brought  with 
it  fresh  advances  in  prices. 

Big  packers  were  bearish  all  of  the  time.  With 
liberal  receipts  which  are  expected,  it  is  hard  to 
predict  what  course  the  trade  will  take.  While 
higher  prices  are  eventually  due,  it  is  hard  to 
predict  if  the  values  next  week  will  recover  from 
the  bearish  influences  of  the  buyers,  and  start  on 
an  upward  climb  to  the  11-cent  mark,  which  is 
seen  by  some  traders.  This  mark  is  freely  fore- 
cast by  the  traders.  In  paying  these  high  prices 
the  packers  are  cutting  their  values  for  next 
year,  it  is  believed.  This  year  we  had  the  largest 
crop  in  years,  if  not  the  largest,  and  values  are 
higher  than  for  many  years.  This  will  encourage 
growing,  and  next  year's  crop  will  probably  be 
larger.  With  the  corn  crop  a  normal  yield,  the 
packers  undoubtedly  will  bear  the  prices  because 
of  the  large  supplies. 

LAMBS  struck  a  low  spot  on  the  market,  while 
the  aged  stuff  was  better.  The  supplies  are 
about  as  much  as  have  been  coming  to  mar- 
ket. Stuff  at  the  nearby  feeding  stations  will  be 
shorn  before  sent  to  market.  Light  supplies, 
however,  will  undoubtedly  be  had,  because  the 
stocks  are  in  strong  hands  and  maintaining  pres- 
ent market  values,  and  adding  a  bit  to  them  is  their 
aim.  The  Colorado  feeders  about  hold  the  crop. 
Of  course,  the  nearby  feed  lots  contain  a  few,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  supplies  will  have  received  their 
finishing  in  the  West. 

This  class  of  stuff  is  bringing  the  highest  prices 
right  now,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  right  along.  The 
Mexican  lambs  which  have  been  fed  in  Colorado  on 
peas,  are  of  a  high  dressing  quality,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  carcasses  are  of  a  handy  weight, 
suiting  the  trade  in  nearly  every  possible  instance. 
Packers  have  fought  the  market  hard,  due  to  the 
temperamental  buyers.  Representatives  of  two  of 
the  largest  firms  have  been  attempting  to  show  the 
rest  of  the  trade  just  how  superior  their  ability^ 
was,  and  as  a  result  the  sellers  were  up  in  the  air," 
when  it  came  to  asking  bids.  One  day  one  of  the 
buyers  would  come  out  and  buy  his  stocks  lower. 
Next  day,  the  other  buyer,  in  an  effort  to  show  his 
worth,  would  buy  stuff  lower,  while  the  other 
packer  would  have  to  pay  higher.  The  adoption 
of  these  tactics  caused  prices  to  show  declines  up 
to  a  quarter,  the  losses  being  most  on  the  heavy 
stuff.  In-between  to  good  class  of  handy  weight 
lambs,  however,  were  about  steady.  Shorn  lambs, 
while  they  had  increased  call,  showed  no  increase 
in  price.  If  anything,  the  trade  was  steady  to  a 
shade  lower. 

The  sheep  and  yearling  end  of  the  trade  per- 
formed very  well  in  view  of  the  downward  ten- 
dency of  the  lamb  trade,  and  prices  close  somewhat 
higher  than  last  week,  and  around  the  best  levels 
of  the  year  to  date.  A  fancy  load  of  144-lb  fed 
Western  aged  wethers  sold  at  $9.25,  within  5  cents 
of  the  yard  record.  This  sale  was  in  a  class  by 
itself,  however,  the  bulk  of  this  class  going  at  $9 
or  under.  The  proportion  of  shorn  stock  will  in- 
crease from  now  on,  and  altho  it  is  scheduled  to 
continue  to  sell  at  wide  price  discounts  from  wool 


skins,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  fleece,  killers  will 
undoubtedly  be  forced  to  add  a  bit  to  the  price  for 
this  kind. 

CROP  news  has  been  a  factor  in  the  grain 
markets  at  times,  but  this  only  checked  the 
downward  trend  of  wheat  for  a  short  time, 
until  the  bears  got  busy  and  pushed  quotations 
down  several  notches.  The  corn,  on  the  other 
hand,  started  higher,  but  hardly  got  above  77  cents 
when  it  was  lopped  off  heavily.  Politics  also  has 
been  a  big  factor  in  the  establishing  of  prices.  The 
sinking  of  unarmed  ships  carrying  American  citi- 
zens by  German  divers  has  evidently  had  its  effect 
on#the  trade,  due  to  Wilson's  attitude  toward  the 
curtailing  of  the  travel  of  United  States  citizens 
because  of  Germany's  new  subsea  warfare  in  an 
effort  to  break  the  blockade  which  Great  Britain 
says  she  has  tightened  around  the  Kaiser  and  his 
allies.  Peace  talk  also  has  undoubtedly  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  lower  values.  Allies'  supporters 
take  the  stand  that  the  failure  of  the  attack  of  the 
Germans  on  Verdun  spells  their  defeat.  This  in- 
fluence has  been  felt;  also  the  report  that  foreign- 
ers were  reselling  their  stocks. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

First  complaint  on  the  corn  crop  for  1916  was 
received  from  southern  Texas  this  week.  Owing 
to  dry  weather  the  seed  is  not  germinating  proper- 
ly. 

*  *  * 

"Reports  would  indicate  that  rains  have  been  very 
beneficial  to  corn  crop,"  said  a  Buenos  Aires  cable 
to  Finley  Barrell.  "Considerable  exportable  sur- 
plus around  100,000,000  bushels." 

Numerous  distilleries  in  southern  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  the  South,  which  have  been 
shut  down  for  years,  are  now  reported  running 
day  and  night  making  alcohol  for  war  purposes. 

Farmers  are  holding  wheat  in  the  Dakotas.  Two 
large  Minneapolis  line  elevator  houses,  operating 
ninety-nine  stations  between  them,  bought  only 
2,400  bushels.  In  Montana  they  recently  refused 
$1.24,  but  have  since  sold  at  below  $1. 

»    *  * 

Farm  reserves  of  wheat  are  estimated  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star  as  254,000,000  bushels,  against 
153,000,000  bushels  last  year.  Stocks  in  country 
elevators  and  mills  112,000,000  bushels,  against  86,- 
000,000  bushels  last  year.  Aggregate  stocks  in  all 
positions  420,000,000  bushels,  against  288,000,000 
bushels  last  year. 

*  *  * 

One  factor  in  the  wheat  situation  is  that  the 
ground  in  American  and  Canadian  northwest  is 
covered  with  snow.  There  is  only  a  small  amount 
of  fall  plowing  done  in  either  territory,  so  that  a 
long  spring  season  is  necessary  in  order  to  get 
the  acreage  seeded.  Complaints  of  lateness  of  the 
season  will  soon  be  heard  should  present  weather 
conditions  maintain. 

*  *  * 

"Alcohol  yield  from  a  bushel  of  corn  averages  4.85 
gallons,"  says  E.  W.  Wagner.  "It  was  formerly 
necessary  to  remove  fusel  oil  and  other  products,  but 
alcohol  now  sells  readily  without  this  additional 
labor.  Fusel  oil  that  was  formerly  $2.50  per  gallon, 
is  now  $3.60  per  gallon.  As  10,000,000  bushels  of 
corn  will  apparently  make  48,500,000  gallons  of 
alcohol,  we  favor  waiting  further  data  as  to  the 
bullishness  of  this  specialized  demand." 

*  *  * 

Foreign  crop  prospects  as  received  by  cable: 
United  Kingdom — Wintry  weather  is  hindering  late 
seeding.  Arrivals  liberal  and  stock  increasing, 
prospective  arrivals  liberal.  India — Recent  rains 
very  beneficial  and  general  outlook  favorable  on 
an  increased  area.  Old  wheat  is  not  being  offered, 
and  new  wheat  has  not  as  yet  been  contracted  for. 
The  question  of  tonnage  and  the  possibility  of 
delayed  shipping  have  caused  buyers  to  refrain  from 
operating.  Italy — Weather  favors  the  new  crop 
and  fewer  reports  of  adverse  character  are  com- 
ing in.  General  outlook  fair  and  reserves  moder- 
ate. Importations  will  continue.  Australia — Late 
harvesting  confirms  a  large  yield.  Storing  con- 
tinues on  a  large  scale,  and  notwithstanding  the 
free  movement  and  scarcity  of  tonnage,  holders 
are  generally  firm,  and  wheat  in  no  way  is  pressed 
for  sale.  En  route  tonnage  light  and  shipments 
will  be  moderate  for  some  time.  France — Un- 
seasonable weather  has  caused  rank  growth  and 
rains  have  stopped  late  sowing,  and,  therefore,  the 
acreage  will  suffer  as  a  consequence.  Reserves 
are  moderate  and  foreign  arrivals  light  owing 
to  the  failure  to  ship  recent  purchases  from  Aus- 
tralia and  Argentina.  Argentina— Rain  is  hinder- 
ing movement.  The  rain  is  too  late  for  corn. 
Lower  export  bids  and  more  liberal  arrivals.  Corn 
easy  because  of  difficulty  of  shipment. 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Military  Motorcycle 

WAR  has  brought  the  use  of  the  motorcycle 
into  the  fray.    Now  every  European  na- 
tion has  scores  of  motorcycle  riders,  many 
of  whom  are  armed.    Already  the  United  States 
Government  is  equipping  men,  especially  the  mes- 


senger service,  with  motorcycles.  What  is  known 
as  the  Militaire  Motorcycle  is  shown  here.  It 
carries  a  pair  of  extra  side  wheels  on  the  rear 
wheel  which  may  be  dropped  to  hold  the  machine 
in  an  upright  position  when  the  rider  stops.  This 
permits  him  to  stop  or  start  wherever  he  may  be, 
whether  it  is  on  a  hill,  on  muddy  or  wet  ground  or 
on  any  ordinary  stretch  of  good  road  where  any 
machine  may  be  started  with  a  little  kick  from  the 
foot  of  the  rider. 

Prune  Dipping  Machine 

THERE  are  still  some  of  us  who  won't  be- 
lieve that  prunes  are  dried  plums,  especially 
when  we  see  "prune  trees"  advertised  in 
the  catalogs  of  reliable  nurserymen.  Out  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  however,  where  the  sun  shines  for 
long  stretches  without  rainfall  to  interfere  with  the 
drying  of  raisins  and  prunes,  the  raising  of  prunes 
has  become  a  great  industry,  and  we  have  seen 
the  once  humble  prune  rise  from  its  position  of  a 
boarding  house  excuse  for  dessert  to  a  place  on  the 
list  of  delicacies  served    at    the    more  exclusive 


tables.  A  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  man  has  patented  this 
prune  dipping  machine  for  the  giving  of  the  coat- 
ing to  the  prune  that  puts  it  in  swell  society. 

Peanut  Harvester 

PEANUT  growing  is  taking  a  considerable  place 
in   the   farming  business  of  the  South,  and 
naturally  there   has   been   a   stimulus  to  in- 
ventors to  meet  this  production.    Joseph  R.  Irwin 
of  Texas  is  the  inventor  of  this  harvester.  There  is 


Klectric  Heater  for  Auto 

ELECTRICITY  Is  being  installed  more  and  mere 
in  the  automobile  as  it  is  improved  from  year 
to  year.  This  electric  heater  that  is  designed 
for  warming  the  power  plant  of  the  automobile  has 
been  put  on  the  market  recently,  and  the  winter 
user  of  the  car  will 
immediately  welcome 
it.  Its  lightness  and 
small  size  make  it  an 
ideal  accessory  to 
carry  in  the  tool  box 
in  the  winter,  the  cord 
being  coiled  about  the 
heater  proper  and 
tossed  under  the  seat, 
or  stowed  in  the 
pocket. 

This  little  device  is 
simply  placed  under 
the  hood  of  the  car  and  the  current  is  then  turned 
on.  The  heater  is  2%  inches  in  diameter  and  6 
inches  long,  and  consumes  l'OO  watts.  It  may  be 
attached  to  any  lamp  socket.  It  costs  only  about 
a  cent  an  hour  to  operate. 

Adjustable  HeadlightGlare  Screen 

DRIVERS  of  automobiles  who  have  turned  cor- 
ners  at  night   with  their   hearts  in  their 
mouths  as  they  were  blinded  by  a  flash  from 
the  headlights  of  careless  drivers  will  appreciate 
this  new  headlight  glare  protector,  recently  brought 

out  by  an  inventor. 
This  color  screen  is  ad- 
justable, so  that  the 
driver,  whether  tall  or 
short,  may  use  it  to 
"kilL"  the  blinding  rays 
of  an  oncoming  car  by 
merely  ducking  his 
head  to  bring  this 
screen  between  his  eyes 
and  the  blinding  glare. 
This  little  device  may 
be  clamped  onto  any 
windshield,  whether 
fastened  to"  a  "flivver" 
or  a  $5,000  limousine. 

To  those  drivers  who 
do  not  care  to  wear 
color  glasses  to  protect 
their  eyes  against  this  headlight  glare,  this  screen 
is  easily  worth  while.  Amber  colored  glass  is 
used  in  making  the  screen,  which  makes  it  about 
like  looking  thru  smoked  glass  at  the  sun,  when 
the  most  powerful  electric  lights  are  flashed  sud- 
denly in  the  eyes  of  the  driver. 

Patent  Office  Reorganized 

INVENTORS  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  a 
new  law,  recently  approved  by  the  President, 
will  reorganize  the  patent  office  and  make  it 
more  effective.  The  greatly  increased  responsi- 
bilities that  rest  upon  the  office  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. Some  increases  of  compensation  are  made, 
and  the  system  of  hearing  appeals  is  provided  with 
provisions  against  stoppages.  Women  may  also  be 
appointed  as  assistant  examiners,  only  two  being 
permitted  heretofore. 

Car  Warmer 

COLD  feet  need  no  longer  bother  the  motorist, 
even  on  the  coldest  days,  as  practically  all 
winter  cars  are  now  equipped  with  heating 
connections.  The  patented  car  warmer  shown  here 
is  attached  to  the  exhaust  pipe  from  the  engine,  so 
so  that  no  extra  elec- 
tricity, or  other  fuel,  is 
needed,  the  heat  that 
would  otherwise  be 
wasted  being  used  for  a 
sensible  purpose.  There 
is  an  outlet  under  the 
floor  to  allow  the  heat 
to  escape  after  used,  a 
valve    operating  lever 

that  is  pushed  on  or  off  with  the  foot,  turning  the 
heat  on  or  off  at  the  exhaust  pipe.  When  the  heat 
is  not  needed  it  passes  on  back  to  the  muffler.  The 
copper  tube  radiator  sets  flush  with  the  floor,  a 
flexible  steel  hose  connecting  it  with  the  exhaust 
pipe. 


a  moldboard  to  turn  the  peanuts  out  of  the  ground, 
and  parallel  inclined  rods  run  upwards  and  back- 
wards from  this.  The  rock  shaft  can  be  rocked 
by  a  hand  lever. 


Thru  experiments  with  seaweeds  the  government 
of  Nova  Scotia  finds  they  make  excellent  fertilizer, 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash,  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid.  They  have  long  been  used 
in  a  dry  state,  and  the  government  is  working  on 
a  plan  of  artificially  drying  the  crop. 


Workless  Wash  Day 

ELECTRICITY  is  being  introduced  to  the  farm- 
ing business  in  increasing  volume  each  year, 
and  this  is  especially  true  where  large  irri- 
gation and  power  projects  are  near  at  hand  to  offer 
cheap  power.  In  the  western  States  the  amount 
of  electric  energy  being  used  on  the  farms  for 
light,  heat,  and  power  for  farm  work  inside  and 
outside  the  house  is  amazing.  Here  is  shown  a 
washing  machine  and  wringer  connected  up  for 
electric  power.  Where  the  cost  of  electric  power 
is  too  high,  the  gas  engine  may  be  used,  as  is  more 
common  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country. 

The  family  wash  can  be  done  while  breakfast 
is  being  prepared.  Not  even  the  old  drudgery  of 
turning  the  wringer  is  left  of  the  Monday  labor 
since  this  washing  machine  was  put  on  the  market. 
The  steel  frame  on  which  the  washing  machine 
sets  is  so  strongly  constructed  as  to  be  indestruct- 
ible, and  the  castors  make  it  easily  moved  about 
the  floor  of  the  washroom  wherever  needed.  For 
a  few  cents  the  washing  can  be  done    with  the 


Turn  on  the  "Juice"  ami   Let  It 

new  double  tub  washer  shown.  The  wringer  is  in 
between,  so  that  the  clothes  pass  thru  it  from  one 
to  the  other. 

Try  It  on  the  Rabbits! 

ONE  of  our  readers  from  Iowa  suggests  his  way 
of  keeping  the  rabbits  from  the  fruit  trees, 
and  we  think  it  is  worth  a  trial  at  least  by 
those  who  heretofore  have  wrapped  the  trunks  of 
trees  with  newspapers,  wire  screening  and  other 
material  to  repel  the  attacks  of  bunny.  This  man 
kills  a  rabbit  or  two  and  rubs  the  meat  and  entrails 
over  the  bark  of  the  trees  to  be  protected,  claiming 
that  the  rabbit  will  not  touch  such  trees.  He  also 
suggests  mixing  a  little  tar — about  one  part  to  four 
— with  grease  to  protect  the  trees  from  field  mice. 
This  is  dropped  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  just  a  little 
on  one  side.  Mice  do  not  like  the  tar.  A  little  tar 
in  the  harness  oil  will  also  keep  them  from  the 
harness. 

I 'or  Full  Information  ItegurdiuK  Any  of  These  Nciv  In 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


New  Uses  for  Old  Invention 

MORE  uses  for  the  Pitot  tube,  a  device  that  is 
extensively  used  to  determine  the  amount  of 
leakage  in  water  mains,  may  be  developed 
by  the  students  in  hydraulic  engineering  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  thru  experiments  they  are  now 
carrying  on.  They  are  trying  to  develop  the  Pitot 
tube  into  an  instrument  of  precision  that  may  be 
used  to  register  pump  tests  and  as  a  recording 
meter  in  other  hydraulic  tests. 

Pitot  tubes,  as  they  are  used  at  present,  are  sim- 
ply hookshaped  tubes  placed  in  water  mains  with 
the  open  end  upstream  to  measure  the  velocity  of 
the  water  in  the  pipe  and  thus  furnish  a  means 
for  computing  the  quantity.  They  have  been  put 
in  use  in  many  large  cities,  to  locate  leaks  and  reg- 
ister the  discharge  of  certain  water  mains,  and 
in  this  way  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars.  Leaks 
have  been  located  thru  their  use  which  were  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  50  per  cent  of  a  city's  water  supply 
each  day. 

The  inventor  of  these  tubes  thought  only  of  their 


if  Ilnrd   Work  on   Moah  Day 

use  as  a  method  of  water  measurement,  when  he 
struck  upon  the  idea,  and  H  has  been  left  for 
later  generations  to  carry  out  and  develop  the  ap- 
plication of  his  Invention.  Much  has  been  done 
in  the  past  five  years  and  many  experiments  are 
now  under  way. 

Substitute  for  Pipe  Wrench 

IT  FREQUENTLY  happens  that  a  pipe  wrench  Is 
needed  to  turn  a  pipe  and  none  is  handy.  A  fair 
substitute  is  to  break  off  a  short  piece  of  an  old 
file,  and  use  it  on  the  jaw  of  a  flat  wrench.  The  file 
will  "grip"  the  pipe,  preventing  the  wrench  from 
slipping.  Of  course,  this  is  not  equal  to  a  good  pipe 
wrench,  but  may  serve  to  tighten  or  loosen  a  pipe 
or  bolt  when  nothing  el.se  at  hand  will  serve  to 
do  the  "trick."  A  little  "mother  wit"  at  times  will 
help  one  out  of  a  difficulty.  L.  D.  Crain,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 

ion*  and  ri  \  •  rl«  ■».  WrHf  The  I  ar  •  HukIim>nm 


Valve-Driven  Oil  Pump 

HERE  is  another  of  the  new  things  for  the  au- 
tomobile, something  only  recently  patented 
and  put  on  the  market.    It  is  an  oil  pump 
driven  by  the  valve  mechanism  of  an  engine.  The 
sectional  view  sketched  here  shows  the  parts  at  the 

moment  of  intake.  The 
American  engine  build- 
ers are  building  better 
and  better  each  year  in 
their  efforts  to  over- 
take the  French,  Ger- 
man and  British  mak- 
ers of  engines,  especial- 
ly for  automobiles,  air- 
ships, submarines  and 
motor  boats.  Proper 
oiling  of  engines  means 
better  work  and  longer 
life  for  the  engine, 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  machine  that  "makes  the 
wheels  go  round." 

War  Taking  Corn 

WAR  in  Europe  has  greatly  enlarged  the  use  of 
starch  and  alcohol  in  making  explosives. 
This  has  increased  consumption,  and  many 
plants  that  have  been  idle  for  years  are  now  in 
operation.  The  various  industries  thruout  the 
country  are  using  500,000  bushels  corn  per  day, 
against  a  normal  consumption  of  225,000  bushels. 
This  is  equal  to  3,000,000  bushels  per  week,  of 
which  the  distillers  use  1,500,000  bushels  and  glu- 
cose interests  almost  700,000  bushels.  This  in- 
crease in  consumption  is  taking  corn  from  the  in- 
terior which  generally  comes  to  primary  markets. 
Many  of  the  plants  are  in  Chicago  territory,  which 
affects  receipts  here.  This  showing  is  making 
converts  to  the  bull  side  of  corn,  as  the  big  move- 
ment is  regarded  as  over. 


Spike  Puller 


BROKEN'  hammer  handles  are  usually  the  result 
of  attempts  to  pull  nails  larger  than  tenpenny. 
William  Dannenberk,  a  Minnesota  man  who 
has  been  up  against  such  problems  of  the  "handy 
farmer"  and  carpenter,  has  patented  the  spike  pull- 
er shown  here.  The 
tool  has  spaced  apart 
shanks  to  the  jaws  for 
the  grasping  of  the 
head  of  the  spike  to  be 
pulled.  The  fulcrum 
pin  and  lever  are  ar- 
ranged to  bring  tre- 
mendous pressure  to 
bear    in    pulling  the 

spike  so  that  the  pull  is  in  the  proper  direction  to 
cause  the  least  resistance.  The  tool  is  made  strong 
enough  to  be  practically  indestructible  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  has  pulled  a  few  large  nails  with  it. 

Hay  Rack  for  Loader 

ONE  who  has  taken  his  pitchfork  in  hand  and 
stood  up  at  the  mouth  of  a  hay  loader  and 
taken  it  from  the  window  without  making 
more  than  three  or  four  stops  to  get  his  footing 
while  loading  knows  that  somebody  who  has  been 
up  against  the  same  game  has  a  few  brains  for  in- 
vention.. Walter  C.  Harrold  of  Ohio  is  the  inventor 
of  this  hay  rack.  The  rear  can  be  loaded  directly 
underneath  the  end  of  the  loader,  and  then  the 


carrier  can  be  put  into  operation  and  the  rear  of 
the  load  moves  up  to  the  front  and  you  load  the 
rear  without  so  much  work  of  pitching  heavy  fork- 
fuls forward. 


A  new  electric  sealing  wax  melter  keeps  the  wax 
at  the  right  temperature  and  applies  any  amount 
desired  to  the  object  that  is  to  be  sealed. 


Quick  Detachable  Share 

FARMERS  know  how  difficult  it  is  sometimes 
to  get  a  plow  share  off  if  it  has  to  be  taken  to 
town  to  be  sharpened.  One  of  the  big  farm  im- 
plement manufacturers  has  put  on  the  market  this 
plow  share,  which  may  be  removed  in  three  sec- 


onds and  replaced  in  five  seconds  without  the  use 
of  other  tools  than  the  bare  hands.  Note  the 
slots,  studs  and  levers,  which  are  the  new  patented 
features  of  this  plow.  One  pull  of  the  lever  forces 
the  share  into  position  when  lever  joint  passes  the 
center  and  locks  solidly.  The  hook  at  right  fore- 
finger acts  as  an  additional  lock. 


Hoop  Machine 


HOOP  cutting  by  machinery  is  an  important 
item  where  many  barrels  and  kegs  are  used 
in  making  containers  for  apples,  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  other  produce.    The  machine  shown 
here  is  one  with  recent  patent  features  patented  by 


Henry  P.  Richardson  of  Alahama.  It  speeds  up  the 
process  considerably,  as  well  as  making  the  use  of 
skilled  labor  less  important. 

Potato  Digger 

POTATO  digging  by  machine  is  now  a  regular 
business  proposition  on  even  small  areas. 
The  type  of  potato  digger  seen  here  is  one 
recently  patented  by  Edward  R.  Allen  of  New 
York.  It  is  featured  by  having  three  shafts,  the 
third  being  rigidly  connected  to  the  second,  and  ex- 
tending transversely  of  it.  A  lifting  plow  is  car- 
ried by  the  third  shaft,  and  a  throwing  wheel  is 
rotatably  mounted  on  this  third  shaft.    On  the  sec- 


King  George  of  England  is  the  inventor  of  a  stove 
that  will  serve  as  an  open  grate  in  one  room  of  a 
house  and  cook  meals  in  the  usual  way  in  another. 


ond  shaft  is  a  gear  rotatably  mounted  and  adapted 
to  drive  the  throwing  wheel.  A  second  gear  is 
rotatably  mounted  on  this  second  shaft. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

AT  LAST  Fred  Wakefield's  few 
ears  of  corn  were  ripe  and 
preparations  were  at  once  made 
to  sow  it  again,  the  climate  being  such 
that  fruits  and  plants  were  forming 
and  developing  at  all  seasons. 

The  ground  surrounding  the  settle- 
ment had  been  pretty  well  cleaned  off; 
that  is,  the  trees  and  brush  were  gone, 
and  a  husky  band  of  men  were  now 
set  to  work  getting  the  stumps  out  of 
about  one  acre  of  ground.  They  used 
a  small  derrick  and  levers.  When  the 
land  was  clear  it  was  thoroly  spaded 
over  and  leveled. 

Great  care  was  taken  with  this,  and 
when  ready  for  the  seed  it  was  as 
smooth  a  piece  of  rich  black  loam  as 
any  gardener  would  wish  to  see.  But 
since  there  were  only  two  quarts  of 
seed  as  the  result  of  Fred's  few  grains, 
Wilmot  could  plant  only  about  one- 
half  of  this  lot  to  corn,  seeding  the  re- 
mainder to  squash. 

We  did  not  go  to  the  labor  of  fenc- 
ing in,  as  there  were  people  constant- 
ly about,  and  no  animals  were  running 
at  large.  Wilmot  had  a  good-sized 
flock  of  sheep  now  in  his  care,  with  a 
bunch  of  lambs,  but  they  were  herded 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  also 
planted  a  quantity  of  taro  and  yams, 
for  he  felt  sure  that  cultivation  would 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  those 
roots,  and  in  any  event  it  was  thought 
wise  to  have  crops  in  our  own  control 
so  as  not  to  be  dependent  on  the 
woods. 

The  planting  of  the  corn  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  next  crop  being  suf- 
ficient to  give  seed  corn  to  all  who 
would  go  to  farming,  brought  up  the 
question  of  the  location  of  the  farms. 
At  the  same  time  since  we  were  get- 
ting out  a  good  supply  of  lumber  some 
of  the  people  who  intended  to  stay  in 
the  village  and  work  in  the  shops  were 
beginning  to  think  about  building 
homes  for  themselves,  and  were  inquir- 
ing anxiously  as  to  where  they  should 
select  house-lots.  This  feeling  was 
considerably  intensified  by  the  actions 
of  Jack  Peppard  and  Cy  Murchison. 

These  two  men  had  become  great 
friends  while  hunting  and  exploring 
together,  and  had  decided  to  build  a 
log  camp  for  themselves  on  the  river 
bank,  where  they  could  have  a  boat, 
and  so  work  up  the  river  and  into  the 
lake  at  their  pleasure.  They  had  se- 
lected a  place  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  village,  which  was  a  very  choice 
site  indeed.  The  soil  was  good,  and 
would  make  a  splendid  farm  when 
cleared. 

They  went  to  work  on  this  without 
consulting  any  one,  and  had  their 
shack  built  almost  before  we  knew  of 
their  action.  It  was  seen  at  once  that 
some  regulation  must  be  made,  or  the 
very  best  places  would  be  grabbed  by 
a  few  to  the  prejudice  of  the  many. 

After  some  discussion  in  the  council 
a  map  of  the  village  was  made  show- 
ing a  division  into  house-lots.  This 
map  was  drawn  with  chalk  on  a  large 
blackboard  and  hung  in  the  dining- 
room,  where  it  could  be  examined  by 
every  one.  The  village,  as  laid  out, 
was  about  one  mile  square,  divided 
into  four  hundred  lots  each  containing 
one  acre,  or  as  near  that  as  the  nature 
of  the  coast  and  river  lines  would  al- 
low. Wo  reserved  for  public  use  a 
strip  along  the  beach,  taking  in  Beacon 
Rock  and  the  Falls.  Other  lots  were 
reserved  where  the  sawmill,  the  fur- 
naces, and  the  stockade  stood;  also  a 
large  square  for  a  meetinghouse  or 
townhall  in  the  future. 

Outside  the  village,  around  it,  and 
along  both  sides  of  the  river  up  to  the 
lake,  were  laid  out  farms  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  each.  The  trail 
leading  to  the  mine,  which  we  called 
in'-  Island  road,  cut  thru  the  farms, 
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which  were  long  and  narrow,  so  as  to 
give  each  a  frontage  on  the  river,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  them  as  close 
to  the  village  as  possible. 

For  a  selection  of  these  it  was  pro- 
posed to  draw  lots,  every  man  and 
woman  over  18  years  of  age  to  be  en- 
titled to  one  village  lot  and  one  farm. 
All  this  was  thoroly  discussed,  and  at 
a  special  meeting  the  whole  proposi- 
tion was  voted  on  and  adopted.  The 
drawing  which  took  place  was  very 
satisfactorily  conducted,  and  gave 
Secretary  Thorne  a  very  busy  time  in 
recording  the  allotments.  I  have  pre- 
served one  of  the  certificates,  which 
were  very  simple  and  on  the  only  pa- 
per we  had — some  small  scraps  from 
memorandum  books;  but  we  felt  no 
doubt  of  their  serving  the  purpose 
until  we  could  contrive  a  way  to  make 
proper  deeds. 

The  honor  of  the  first  independent 
building  and  the  first  independent  busi- 
ness belongs  to  Mrs.  Atherton.  She 
had  shown  great  ability  in  the  prep- 
aration and  spinning  of  the  wool;  and 
for  shirts  and  other  clothes  requiring 
cotton  cloth,  she,  helped  by  Chemist 
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our  supply  of  trousers  was  fearfully 
short,  in  more  ways  than  one — most  of 
them  having  been  cut  off  at  the  knees 
to  furnish  patches  for  what  was  left. 

This  leather  also  came  in  fine  to 
make  some  short  pieces  of  hose  for 
getting  water  from  the  river  up  into 
our  mill  and  workshops. 

Before  very  long  so  many  houses 
had  been  built  that  all  the  married 
people  were  in  their  own  homes,  and 
some  were  boarding  single  men.  These 
new  houses  were  very  plain  affairs,  as 
we  had  neither  glass  for  windows  nor 
any  time  for  ornamentation.  All  win- 
dow openings  were  closed  with  light 
shutters  in  time  of  storm. 

During  all  this  the  ironmaster,  Dear- 
born, had  been  making  great  improve- 
ments in  our  tools.  Another  furnace 
or  cupola  had  been  built,  of  different 
design  from  the  first;  and  they  had 
made  clay  pots  or  crucibles  into  which 
a  mixture  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  iron 
was  thrown,  together  with  some  pow- 
dered charcoal  and  some  limestone. 
The  pot  was  then  plunged  into  the 
furnace  and  kept  at  melting  heat  for 
about  twenty-four  hours.    This  con- 


We  Heard  a  Rustle  in  the  Brush 


Daykin,  had  been  experimenting  with 
the  malo  bark,  from  the  fiber  of  which 
she  had  already  spun  a  quantity  of 
coarse  yarn  which  was  very  strong, 
but  the  cloth  from  which  would  be 
too  thick  for  clothing  or  bedding.  Cap- 
tain Tennett  said  that  he  considered  it 
suitable  for  sailcloth  when  we  should 
reach  a  point  where  we  could  use  that, 
but  they  were  now  trying  to  draw  a 
finer  fiber,  and  spin  a  finer  yarn,  with 
every  promise  of  success. 

Her  husband  bought  some  lumber 
and  built  a  two-story  frame  building 
on  her  village  lot.  The  lower  floor  was 
for  their  cloth-making,  and  the  upper 
floor  was  divided  into  three  rooms  for 
their  dwelling.  He  made  a  small  loom 
from  her  directions,  and  very  soon  its 
busy  rattle  added  to  the  buzz  of  work 
in  our  village. 

This  example  was  quickly  followed. 
Hatch  formed  a  partnership  with  Joe 
Bowen,  and  building  a  small  house 
they  started  in  shoe  and  trousers  mak- 
ing, obtaining  their  leather  by  dress- 
ing the  sheepskins  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  our  Northern  Indians  pre- 
pare deerskins  for  their  clothes  and 
moccasins.  Bowen  had  learned  this 
process  while  in  the  backwoods  of 
Maine  and  hower  Canada.  The  leather 
made  excellent  knee-breeches,  and  the 
firm  was  soon  overrun  with  orders,  for 


verted  the  iron  into  steel,  enabling 
the  machinists  to  make  some  tools  and 
machines  which  they  could  not  other- 
wise have  made. 

First  they  constructed  a  lathe  for 
turning  wood  or  metal.  This  had  to 
be  a  crude  affair,  as  they  had  no  way 
of  turning  the  small  shaft  which  re- 
volves the  work,  and  which  should  be 
very  true  to  do  good  work.  This  little 
spindle  was  hammered  out  as  round  as 
the  smiths  could  make  it,  and  then  filed 
carefully  to  as  good  a  finish  as  a  good 
machinist  could  bring  it.  It  ran  in 
hardwood  heads,  and  the  pulleys — also 
of  hardwood — were  shaped  out  with 
chisels  as  nearly  round  as  could  be 
done  that  way.  But,  having  this  rough 
lathe  set  up,  a  machinist  turned  up  a 
true  shaft  and  pulleys  which  he  sub- 
stituted for  the  first  ones.  They  then 
proceeded  by  its  use  to  make  a  larger 
and  more  perfect  lathe,  which  proved 
to  be  a  very  correct  and  very  efficient 
machine. 

Dolbear  told  me  that  the  evolution 
of  this  lathe,  from  the  crude  handmade 
half-wooden  affairs  to  the  modern  ma- 
chine lathe,  had  taken  inventors  and 
mechanics  about  a  hundred  years.  He' 
had  readied  the  same  result  in  half  as 
many  days. 

I  have  thought  it  best  in  this  story 
to  go  somewhat  into  detail,  for,  start- 


ing as  we  did,  without  the  poorest  ex- 
cuse for  tools  or  materials,  it  may 
seem  very  improbable  that  we  could 
have  obtained  such  results.  Therefore 
I  have  given  the  processes. 

While  making  this  machine  they  had 
also  built  a  drop-hammer  for  the  forge. 
It  consisted  of  a  very  heavy  cast-iron 
head  or  block  which  worked  up  and 
down  between  two  timber  uprights, 
and  dropped  from  one  to  sixteen  feet 
according  to  the  blow  desired.  Below 
it  the  metal  to  be  hammered  out  was 
upon  a  very  heavy  and  securely  placed 
anvil.  The  hammer  was  operated  by 
connection  with  a  rope  belt,  to  our  big 
water  wheel,  and  by  it  we  were  able 
to  do  forgings  which  could  hardly  have 
been  done  by  man  power.  In  getting 
flat  iron  plates  for  which  we  had  many 
uses,  it  was  a  fine  machine.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  particular  machine  which 
enabled  us  to  make  iron  plates  for 
small  boilers,  and  finally  a  large  boiler 
for  a  steam  tug  which  we  built. 

As  our  carpenter  shop  and  machine 
shop  were  close  to  the  sawmill,  we 
were  able  to  run  a  belt  from  the  wa- 
ter wheel  into  those  shops  and  so  op- 
erate the  new  machines.  Among  the 
new  machines  was  one  for  planing 
boards.  We  soon  had  a  great  many 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  dry  enough 
to  plane,  and  as  fast  as  we  put  it  thru 
that  planer  it  was  bought  up  for  house 
finish. 

I  have  been  so  much  engaged  in  re- 
cording the  larger  matters  which  oc- 
cupied us  that  I  have  omitted  the  work 
of  the  younger  people — the  boys  and 
girls — which  added  so  much  to  our 
welfare  and  comfort. 

There  was  the  young  daughter  of 
Henry  Hatch,  who  developed  great 
skill  in  clay  modeling.  She  had 
watched  Strogan  with  great  interest 
when  he  made  his  first  clay  patterns, 
and  had  then  helped  on  some  of  the 
small  work,  soon  doing  much  better 
work  than  he.  Her  clever  little  fin- 
gers formed  the  clay  into  any  shape 
she  desired  with  a  few  quick  touches. 
She  had  made  pans  and  other  earthen- 
ware, and  later  a  simple  potter's  wheel 
was  set  up  for  her  and  a  stout  boy 
told  off  to  bring  and  mix  clay.  She 
turned  out  many  useful  articles  for 
kitchen  use  and  for  Daykin,  the  chem- 
ist. She  also  made  bowls  and  vases, 
decorating  them  with  leaves,  buds,  and 
scrolls.  It  was  astonishing  to  me — 
a  hard-fisted,  coarse-fingered  mechan- 
ic— to  see  that  little  dabs  of  clay  could 
be  so  modeled  into  beautiful  leaves, 
twigs,  and  buds  by  such  dainty  fingers 
and  tiny,  scraping  chisels.  Some  of 
these  decorations  were  simply  outline 
tracings  on  the  plain  surface;  and  all 
were  in  the  terracotta  color  of  the 
clay,  for  Daykin  had  not  yet  learned 
to  make  enamel  colors  on  crockery. 
Hanging  in  our  dining-hall  was  a  life- 
size  medallion  of  the  Governor.  It 
was  a  very  good  likeness  and  was 
greatly  admired  as  the  product  of  the 
first  and  foremost  artist  of  Little 
Stranger  Island. 

Then  there  were  two  boys  who, 
while  working  around  the  forge,  had 
shown  such  handiness  in  the  work  that 
a  small  forge  and  anvil  had  been  set 
up  for  them.  They  were  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  hammering  out  nails,  but  they 
showed  great  skill  in  making  small 
household  articles,  hooks  of  all  kinds, 
hinges,  and  neat  little  handles  for  our 
cocoanut  goblets. 

Fred  Wakefield  had  a  turning-lathe 
in  our  shop,  and  worked  also  on 
household  articles — buttons  for  the 
women,  tool-handles  for  the  men,  toys 
for  the  children,  and  small  parts  for 
furniture  construction. 

CHAPTER  IX 

WHAT  does  this  mean,  George?" 
It  was  Ed  Burgess  who  spoke. 
We  were  strolling  along  the  eastern 
coast  about  half  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage one  Sunday  afternoon  with  Dolly 
Odlin  and  Bessie  Nevins.  Ed  had  just 
picked  up  a  short  spear  and  was 
curiously  examining  it. 
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"It  is  none  of  our  make!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

It  was  made  of  some  heavy,  hard 
wood.  The  point  was  as  sharp  as 
that  of  a  penknife  and  the  butt  as 
heavy  as  a  club,  while  the  middle  of 
the  staff  was  whittled  down  as  small 
as  a  stout  walking-stick.  Its  length 
was  about  four  feet,  and  it  was 
evidently  made  for  throwing. 

"The  kanakas  have  been  here!"  I 
exclaimed,  and  on  the  instant  we  heard 
a  rustle  in  the  brush,  and  turned  just 
In  time  to  see  a  black  fellow  spring 
behind  a  tree.  Like  a  flash  Ed  jumped 
for  him,  spear  in  hand,  and  I  followed. 
A  piercing  scream  from  the  girls 
stopped  me,  and  I  turned  to  see  them 
surrounded  by  Kanakas!  I  plunged 
at  them — there  was  a  fearful  struggle 
for  a  few  moments — then  a  crash  on 
the  head  felled  me  and  I  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses  I  was 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  big  canoe 
which  was  being  rapidly  paddled  thru 
the  water.  After  I  had  somewhat  col- 
lected my  wits  I  struggled  to  a  sitting 
posture.  My  hands  were  bound,  but  my 
feet  were  free,  and  a  black  fellow 
warningly  picked  up  a  spear.  There 
were  over  a  score  of  those  fellows,  and 
at  the  further  end  of  the  canoe  were 
the  two  girls  clinging  together,  their 
faces  showing  the  terror  and  despair 
they  felt. 

"Are  you  hurt,  George?  Oh,  look— 
there's  a  boat!  They  are  coming  after 
ns,  Bessie!" 

Turning,  I  saw  the  longboat  putting 
out  from  the  reef  nearly  half  a  mile 
astern.  The  black  fellows  saw  it,  al- 
so, but  instead  of  quickening  their 
strokes  they  only  made  remarks  to 
each  other  and  laughed. 

There  was  nothing  very  cheering  to 
ns  in  this  pursuit.  The  longboat  was 
heavy,  with  only  eight  oars,  while  each 
one  of  the  score  or  more  blacks  wielded 
a  paddle.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  the 
chase  kept  on,  but  the  canoe  in  which 
we  were  captives  had  doubled  the  dis- 
tance between  us  and  our  friends.  The 
girls  burst  into  passionate  weeping  as 
they  saw  the  rescuing  boat  turn  back. 

I  said  all  I  could  to. try  to  cheer 
them,  the  Kanakas  listening  to  our 
strange  language.  I  reminded  the  girls 
of  our  resourceful  Governor,  Mr.  Dol- 
bear,  and  the  scores  of  sturdy  men  we 
had  left  behind,  who  would  not  lose 
an  instant  in  taking  steps  to  rescue  us. 

"But  they  have  only  the  longboat, 
George!"  wailed  poor  Dolly. 

"There  are  four  or  five  boats  in  the 
river,"  I  replied.  "They  can  be  easily 
brought  down  to  the  coast.  Cheer  up, 
Dolly!- 

The  girls  did  cheer  up  a  little— more 
than  I  did,  I  think.  My  head  was  sore 
and  aching  from  the  vicious  blow  I 
had  received,  and  I  knew  we  were  in 
fearful  peril. 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  coast  of  Big 
Stranger  Island  a  large  canoe  filled 
with  natives  came  out  to  meet  us,  and 
a  tremendous  powwow  began.  We 
could  see  no  dwellings  around  the 
cove  into  which  we  were  paddled  and 
where  we  touched  bottom  on  the  sandy 
beach.  The  black  fellows  sprang  into 
the  water -and  dragged  the  canoes  well 
up  on  the  shore,  making  signs  for  us 
to  get  out.  Then  they  started  a  fire, 
cooked  some  pork,  and  shared  with 
ns.  It  was  a  great  treat,  and  I  ate 
well  in  spite  of  my  anxiety.  The  girls, 
however,  refused,  until  I  urged  upon 
them  -the  necessity  of  keeping  up  their 
Strength. 

The  Kanakas  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  be  brutal  in  their  actions.  As  soon 
as  we  left  the  canoes  we  were  un- 
bound, and  if  my  two  companions  had 
been  men  instead  of  girls,  I  should 
have  felt  very  little  anxiety.  * 

But — girls!  I  was  greatly  troubled 
when  I  realized  what  might  happen. 
I  may  as  well  own  up — Dolly  had 
promised  to  be  my  wife;  we  had  but 
just  settled  the  matter  that  very  aft- 
ernoon, and  at.  the  moment  FA  discov- 
ers! f.h"  pp«ar  we  were  talking  about 
the  little  home  we  would  build  on  the 
beach.  Now  my  brain  whirled  and  my 
blood  boiled  at  the  thought  of  harm 
coming  to  her.  I  puzzled  over  wild 
plans  for  protecting  her,  but  could 
strike  nothing. 

In  an  hour  the  whole  party  started 
thru  the  woods,  making,  as  I  saw  by 


the  sun,  straight  across  the  island. 
After  a  mile  of  rough  travel  the  trail 
divided;  one  branch  leading  to  the 
west,  the  other  keeping  straight  on. 
And  now  our  party  divided,  the  larger 
portion  going  up  the  west  branch,  tak- 
ing the  girls  with  them,  while  I  was 
forced  along  the  straight  trail.  Tho 
the  girls  had  clung  to  me  in  despera- 
tion, we  were  forced  apart,  and  in  the 
struggle — for  I  fought  like  a  madman 
and  felt  like  one — I  was  pretty  badly 
battered. 

Stumbling  along,  lame  and  bleeding, 
I  was  forced  to  keep  up  with  the  na- 
tives, while  the  screams  of  poor  Bes- 
sie, who  had  become  hysterical,  rang 
for  some  time  in  my  ears.  As  the 
piercing  cries  became  fainter  thru  the 
thickening  brush,  I  tried  to  picture 
my  brave  little  Dolly  steadying  and 
consoling  her  frantic  companion.  Flesh 
and  blood  could  stand  it  no  longer! 
With  a  maniac's  yell  I  dashed  between 
two  of  my  captors — giving  one  a  vi- 
cious undercut — and  tore  violently 
thru  the  brush  in  the  direction  the 
other  party  had  taken.  It  was  an  in- 
sane rush,  but  I  was  insane  with  hor- 
ror and  despair.  Within  the  first  hun- 
dred yards  I  was  overtaken  and  rough- 
ly thrown.  My  hands  were  cruelly 
bound,  and  with  threatening  gestures 
the  savages  led  me  back  to  the  trail. 
For  an  hour  I  stumbled  along  frenzied 
with  grief  and  rage;  then  darkness 
fell  and  we  camped  for  the  night.  . 

The  spot  selected  seemed  to  have 
been  used  for  camping  before — or  per- 
haps it  was  a  well-used  landing,  being 
on  the  bank  of  a  wide  river.  The 
thongs  around  my  wrists — villainously 
tight — were  now  taken  off,  but  my  an- 
kles were  securely  tied.  Some  yams 
and  a  piece  of  pork  were  offered  me, 
but  I  fiercely  refused  them.  I  think  I 
must  have  been  delirious  at  this  time; 
my  blood  was  pumping  thru  my  veins 
as  if  I  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  I  could 
not  think  sensibly.  One  of  the  Kana- 
kas brought  me  a  drink  in  a  cocoa 
shell.  I  grabbed  it  eagerly.  It  had  an 
acid,  pungent  taste,  somewhat  like  a 
mixture  of  whisky  and  vinegar.  But  it 
did  me  good.  My  nerves  quieted,  and 
in  a  short  time  I  fell  asleep.  When  I 
awoke  my  head  was  cool  and  clear; 
the  frantic  despair  had  given  way  to 
steady  determination,  and  I  was  my- 
self again.  The  moon  had  risen,  and 
I  judged  the  time  to  be  about  an  hour 
after  midnight.  Then  I  sat  up  and 
looked  around. 

Surrounding  me  were  the  sleeping 
savages;  but  as  I  moved  one  of  them 
aroused,  and  I  could  see  his  keen  eyes 
watching  me.  Not  a  dozen  feet  away, 
down  the  sloping  bank,  was  the  river. 
Behind  us,  on  either  hand,  the  gloomy, 
hateful  forest.  Once  I  fancied  I  heard 
the  despairing  shriek  of  one  of  the 
girls,  and  my  blood  surged;  but  a  mo- 
ment later  it  was  repeated,  and  I  rec- 
ognized the  cry  of  some  night-prowl- 
ing animal.  Overhead  were  heavy- 
branches  interlaced  with  creeping 
vines,  and  as  I  looked  up  into  them 
a  gleam  of  hope  came  over  me.  One 
of  these  vines  hung  in  a  great  loop 
immediately  over  my  head,  the  thick 
end  starting  from  a  tree  overhanging 
the  river;  the  other,  with  weaker  ten- 
drils, was  twining  around  the  boughs 
on  the  forest  edge  of  our  camp.  After 
studying  it  a  while  my  mind  was  made 
up.  I  knew  the  vines  were  as  tough 
as  ropes.  I  would  make  an  effort  to 
escape  by  them!  And,  desperate  as 
the  plan  seemed,  I  went  at  it  with 
well-weighed  thought  and  careful  de- 
liberation. 

Continual  service  in  railroad  con- 
struction had  given  me  unusual 
strength  of  arm;  I  was  tall  and  very 
sinewy  and  always  agile  on  my  feet. 
I  began  rubbing  my  limbs  vigorously 
—partly  to  rid  them  of  soreness  and 
stiffness,  and  partly  to  puzzle  the  na- 
tives who  were  rousing  up  and  watch- 
ing me  closely. 

I  managed  to  struggle  to  my  feet 
and  stretched  myself — going  thru  a 
series  of  strange,  fantastic  motions; 
bending  backward  and  forward, 
stretching  to  my  full  height,  then 
squatting  down  on  my  haunches.  No 
doubt  those  savages  thought  I  was 
performing  some  sort  of  religious 
rites,  for  they  were  all  awake  now, 
and  sat  solemnly  looking  at  me,  mak- 
ing no  attempt  to  interfere. 


My  chosen  vine  hung  about  eight 
feet  from  the  ground,  just  over  my 
head,  and  with  the  name  of  my  lost 
Dolly  on  my  lips,  I  crouched,  then 
sprang  up,  catching  that  vine  with  one 
hand.  In  an  instant  my  other  hand 
had  grappled  it,  and  I  swung  my  bound 
feet  over  it.  As  I  expected,  the  land 
end  gave  way,  and  I  swung  out  over 
the  water.  With  the  yells  of  the  sur- 
prised savages  sounding  in  my  ears 
I  dropped  into  the  deep  water,  and  just 
as  a  couple  of  their  wicked  little  spears 
whistled  over  my  head  I  dived,  swim- 
ming below  the  surface  as  long  as  I 
could;  by  good  fortune  bringing  up 
against  the  black  side  of  a  rock  which 
rose  out  of  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
Hidden  from  them  I  rested,  while  the 
savages,  with  excited  cries,  ran  up 
and  down  the  bank.  In  about  one 
minute  a  small  canoe  was  pulled  from 
under  the  brush  and  launched.  Seeing 
that  I  had  better  be  moving,  I  took  my 
bearings  for  a  friendly-looking  rock 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  again  drop- 
ping below  the  surface,  I  swam  for  the 
shore. 

Crawling  out  in  the  shadow  of  the 
friendly  rock,  I  lay  for  half  an  hour, 
not  daring  to  make  the  slightest  noise 
which  could  be  heard  by  those  keen- 
eared  Kanakas.  It  took  me  all  of  that 
half-hour  to  free  my  feet — the  wetting 
having  shrunk  the  already  tight  knots. 
Then  I  crept  down  the  riverside  for 
about  a  mile,  and  again  taking  to  the 
water,  I  swam  across  and  waited  for 
daylight,  planning  to  take  the  back 
trail  until  I  struck  the  one  along 
which  Dolly  had  been  led,  and  then 
follow  that  one  till  I  found  her. 

Very  soon  after  I  started  on  my 
search  for  the  trail  a  yell  and  crash- 
ing in  the  brush  told  me  I  was  discov- 
ered. With  a  wild  rush  I  made  for  a 
mass  of  rough,  broken  ledge  ahead  of 
me,  hoping  to  find  a  hiding-place  in 
some  crevasse.  Tearing  around  the 
side  of  it,  I  climbed  up  into  a  great 
cleft  which  divided  the  main  rock  into 
halves.  The  shouts  of  the  savages 
wera  redoubled,  and  the  brush  rustled 
at  so  many  points  I  knew  I  must  be 
surrounded.  Creeping  into  the  cleft,  I 
followed  its  crooked  course  for  sev- 
eral yards,  coming  to  a  blank  wall.  I 
was  in  a  blind  pocket!  The  walls 
were  smooth  and  impossible  to  scale; 
to  go  back  was  to  run  into  the  arms  of 
my  pursuers.  Even  at  the  moment  I 
heard  the  rolling  of  stones  at  the 
mouth  of  the  crevasse,*  and  shrank 
back  into  a  thick  clump  of  ferns  and 
moss  against  the  face  of  the  rock.  But 
the  green  mass  gave  way  behind  me, 
and  I  pitched  thru  an  opening,  and  fell 
into  a  torrent  of  rushing  water. 

I  clutched  at  the  rocky  sides  as  I 
swept  along,  but  they  were  smooth, 
and  I  could  get  no  hold.  The  roar  of 
the  swirling  waters  echoed  hoarsely 
back  from  the  rocky  roof  of  that  un- 
derground sluiceway,  and  the  darkness 
was  like  a  solid  wall  before  my  eyes. 
How  far  or  how  long  I  traveled  I  can- 
not tell,  but  presently  a  star  of  light 
appeared  in  the  distance.  The,  pas- 
sage widened  out  into  a  pool,  and,  be- 
ing swept  to  one  side,  I  grasped  some 
jagged  rocks  and  dragged  myself  out 
of  the  water. 

The  opening  which  I  had  seen  was 
now  close  at  hand,  giving  sufficient 
light  to  examine  the  place  I  wjis  in. 
It  was  a  chamber,  or  cavern,  large 
enough  to  hold  twenty  or  thirty  men, 
and  about  ten  feet  at  its  highest  point. 
As  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
half-light,  I  noticed  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  the  rocky  sides,  and,  pick- 
ing up  a  small  chunk  which  lay  near 
me,  I  discovered  that  it  was  metal. 
What  kind  of  metal  I  knew  not  and 
cared  less,  then,  but  from  force  of 
habit  dropped  the  little  piece  into  my 
pocket.  Then  looking  at  the  opening 
of  my  cave,  my  heart  fell. 

Thru  it  the  water  was  rushing  furi- 
ously; dropping  out  of  sight  over  the 
edge!  How  far?  I  could  hear  the  roar 
of  the  falls  outside,  but  could  not  tell 
how  deep  was  the  drop,  or  how  the 
rocks  were  formed  over  which  it  ran. 
It  might  be  ten  feet  deep — it  might  be 
a  hundred!  It  might  fall  into  a  lake 
or  river,  or  dash  in  a  murderous  tor- 
rent down  a  steep,  rocky  precipice. 

And  this  I  must  face.  It  was  my 
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By  using  GOOD  PAINT  which  will 
give  LASTING  SERVICE  and  SAVE 
YOU  cost  of  frequent  repainting, 

Ingersoll  Paint 

haa  proved  itself  the  MOST  DURABLE  by 
74  year»'  we  and  is  the  ONLY  PAINT 
Endorsed  by  the  "GRANGE"  42  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  use  the  BEST 
PAINT.  You  can  buy  it  "  Direct  from  our 
Factory"  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  and 

SAVE  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS 

This  means  a  big  saving  to  you,  both 
in  first  cost  and  satisfactory  results. 

Tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Du- 
rability. How  to  avoid 
trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  Paints  fad- 
ing,chalking  and  peel- 
ing. Information 
WORTH  MANY 
DOLLARS  TO  YOU 
—  FREE  with  Sample 
Color  Cards.  Write  me. 

Do  it  Now — / will  Save 
you  Money 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL 

244  Plymouth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Tbe  Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  inAmertoa 

Ebtab.  1842. 
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Million  Dollar  mail  Orderjjqmse 

Will  SHARE  ITS  PROFITS 
WITH  YOU  _ 


We 

Pay  You 
Back  Part 
of  Everj 
OollarYou  \ 
Spend 
With  Us 

We  are  the  world's  "^Hb^^?^  Barga 

I  fastest-growing  mail 

I  order  house.  We  have 
built  our  success  on  Rock  -  bottom 
prices  and  our  policy  to  pay  part  of 
our  profits  to  our  customers  in  cash. 

We  Save  You  20  to  40% 

Not  only  do  we  pay  you  part  of  our 
profits  but  we  also  give  you  the  lowest 
prices  you  ever  heard  of.  fully  20  to 
40c  saved  on  every  dollar  you  spend. 
Make  the  money  you  spend  earn 
money  for  you.  ■ 
look  of  50,000  Bargains  and  3%  to  10% 

Dividend  Bearing  Certificate— Sent  FREE 
This  is  the  great  money-saving  book.  It 
contains  everything  you  can  possibly  need 
for  yourself,  for  your  family,  your  home  or 
your  farm.  Everything  sold  under  oar 
money-back  guarantee.  Don't  wait!  Send 
postal  today.  This  book  explains  our  profit- 
sharing  plan  folly.   DO  IT  NOW  I 

Riley-  Schubert* Grossman  Co. 
Dept.  1 42Q, Chicago.  III.  
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FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar* 
vel;  easily  elcaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  largo  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  40V5        Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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Saves  you  bi(t  money.  Buy  direct  and  save 
910  to      on  a  bicycle. 

RANGER  BICYCLES  In  W  styles,  colors 
and  sizes.  Greatly  Improved:  prices  re- 
duced. Other  reliable  models,  S11.95  up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  ap- 
proval and  30  dm/a  trial  and  ridlne  teBt. 

Our  bl(  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing new  In  bicycles  and  sundries.  A 
cyclopedia  or  Information  which  everr 
person  should  have.  Write  for  It. 
TIRE?,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sup- 
plies at  half  utunl  prices.  A  few  good  second  hand 
bicycles  taken  In  trade     to  »8  to  clear. 
Co  not  buy  a  blcyclo.  tires  or  sundries  until  yon 
■w    WTltenud  learn  our  wonderful  mno  offer*,  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brines  everything.  " 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  S  196,  CHICAGO 

Only  clean,  honest  advertising:  appears 
in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming 
Business." 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7660— Ladies'   Shirt-Waist— Cut 

in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  model  is  gathered  at 
front  shoulders  and  is  fashion- 
able to  the  extreme  in  its  fullness. 
A  dainty  collar  overlays  a  neck 
finished  with  a  fold  or  band  of 
the  material  which  in  rounded 
outline  continues  down  the  front, 
where  the  closing  is  made. 

7,">94 — Ladies'    Waist  —  Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  smart  bodice  has  two 
short  tucks  at  each  side  of  the 
front,  a  plain  back  and  shoulder 
straps.  The  open  neck  is  trimmed 
with  a  large  revers  and  there 
is  a  flare  collar  with  wide  points 
at  the  sides,  which  trims  the 
back  of  the  neck. 

7644—  Children's  Dress— Cut  in 

sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Body 
and  sleeve  sections  are  all  in  one; 
a  unique  way  of  showing  the  ap- 
plied yoke — front  and  back — 
where  it  closes.  Flowered  and 
plain  material  with  edging,  bead- 
ing and  silk  for  a  belt,  were 
used  in  the  developing  of  this  pat- 
tern. 

7640— Boys'  Russian  Suit— Cut 

in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  This  is 
a  suit  that  will  appeal  to  the 
practical  mother,  who  will  de- 
pend upon  blend  of  color  for  the 
dressy  effect.  The  blouse  is  cut 
full  and  shapely  and  conveniently 
closes  down  the  front.  The  trous- 
ers may  be  finished  at  legs  with 
elastic  or  leg  bands. 

7633— Ladies'    Dress— Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  blouse  of  this  attractive 
dress  closes  far  over  at  the  side 
of  the  front.  The  open  neck 
shows  a  small  shield  and  has  a 
square  collar  tapering  to  narrow 
bands  in  front.  The  skirt  is  a 
one  piece  gathered  model. 

7624 — Ladies'  Skirt — Cut  in  sizes 
22  to  34  inches  waist  measure. 
This  skirt  has  three  gores,  with 
closing  in  the  center  of  the  front. 
It  fits  neatly  at  the  top  and 
widens  at  the  lower  edge  to  2% 
yards  in  the  medium  size.  At  the 
top  there  is  a  fancy  belt,  with 
long  side  tabs,  but  this  is  added 
to  the  complete  skirt  and  may  be 
omitted. 

7577 — Ladies'    Apron — Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  apron  closes  in  front 
and  the  overlap  is  so  great  that 
it  is  all  but  double  in  front  and 
can  be  let  out  to  accommodate 
the  figure  without  corsets  and 
drawn  in  to  fit  when  they  are 
worn.  Sleeves  are  in  one  with 
the  body,  the  pieces  joined  at 
shoulder  and  underarm  seams. 

What  Is  Well-Dressed 

Every  woman  who  sews  is  an 
architect,  and  if  she  be  a  good 
one  she  will  build  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case  primarily  in 
view.  To  do  this  is  to  follow  the 
first  rule  of  good  style,  the  basis 
of  which  is  suitability.  There  is 
only  one  motto  for  the  well- 
dressed  woman,  and  the  old  Ro- 
mans expressed  it  in  one  word, 
"decorum,"  which  means,  "that 
which  is  suitable." 

The  well-dressed  woman  is  the 
one  who  picks  out  her  dresses, 
her  adornments,  simply  because 
they  make  her  appear  more  pleas- 
ing, not  because  other  people  are 
wearing  that  style  or  because  it 
will  be  a  visible  proof  of  her  hus- 
band's bank  account.  A  good 
rule  to  follow  first  is  to  choose 
whatever  draws  attention  to  your 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  anyone  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 


NAM  10 . 


P.  O.  Box. 
R.  F.  D.... 
Town  


State. 


most  pleasing  characteristic,  col- 
ors which  go  well  with  your  com- 
plexion, your  eyes  and  your  hair. 

Then,  to  wear  appropriate 
dresses  in  appropriate  places  is 
of  the  utmost  importance. — By 
Genevieve  Hartgering,  S.  D.  State 
College. 


Wives  of  Kansas  farmers  need 
not  worry  because  of  inability  to 
obtain  kitchen  help.  Up-to-date 
equipment  that  will  take  the 
place  of  a  helper  may  be  pur- 
chased at  comparatively  low  cost, 
points  out  Miss  Stella  Mather, 
lecturer  on  home  economics,  di- 
vision of  extension,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College. 

"Of  all  labor-saving  devices, 
water  piped  into  the  kitchen  is 
most  essential,"  says  Miss  Mather. 
"Altho  every  one  cannot  afford  an 
expensive  water  system  with 
bathroom  equipment,  there  are 
devices  for  bringing  water  into 
the  kitchen  and  providing  for  its 
disposal  that  can  be  installed  at 
small  cost.  No  woman  should  be 
expected  to  do  the  housework 
without  this  convenience. 

"Next  to  carrying  water  in  and 
out  of  the  house,  the  hardest 
work  for  the  housewife  is  keep- 
ing the  family  supplied  with  fresh 
clean  clothes.  For  this  purpose 
she  needs  every  modern  improve- 
ment in  laundry  equipment.  With 
the  power  washer  now  on  the 
market,  she  should  have  one  op- 
erated by  a  gasoline  engine  or  by 
electricity.  The  electric  iron 
and  gasoline  or  alcohol  iron 
where  available  should  take  the 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  iron, 
which  necessitates  many  steps 
and  much  heat  while  doing  the 
ironing." 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Spring 
Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dress  making  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
blank  below. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  OKl'ARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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No.  361— Centerpiece— A  beautiful 
centerpiece  that  will  be  appreciated  by 
any  woman.  It  is  21x21  inches  in 
diameter.  The  design  is  stamped  and 
tinted  in  beautiful  colors  on  tan  ticking; 
included  with  each  are  six  skeins  of 
colored  floss.  Will  be  mailed  for  40 
cents  each. 


Needlework  Department 

Sun  bonnet  Button  Bag 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  dainty  little  novelty  is  in- 
expensive, attractive  and  orna- 
mental. As  a  remembrance  for  grad- 
uation, betrothal  or  birthday  gift,  it 
is  one  which  will  be  enjoyed  for  its 
novel  appearance.  The  model  is 
made  of  %  yard  of  china  silk  of 
dainty  rose  color,  6  inches  of  rose- 
bud trimming  and  %  yard  of  narrow 
silk  cord  to  match. 

Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  6  inches 
long  and  2  inches  wide,  curve  one 
edge  to  form  the  shield  of  the  bon- 


square  pad  filled  flat  with  cotton  and 
sachet  powder  can  be  sewed  to  the 
back  of  the  bonnet  on  the  inside,  if 
desired.  The  rosebud  trimming  or- 
naments the  top. 

These  materials  have  been  pur- 
chased, but  this  novelty  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  using  small 
pieces  of  silk  or  ribbon  one  may 
have  about  the  house.  Combinatiorib 
of  plain  and  fancy  materials  can  be 
used  with  charming  results.  For 
example,  a  piece  of  plaid  silk  for  the 
top  of  the  shield,  body  of  bonnet  and 


>'o.  2043— Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    30  cents  each. 

>"o.  2043 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x36  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    50  cents  each. 


No.  301— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,"  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  35  cents  each. 

\o.  311— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  301  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.   Will  be  mailed  for  50  cents  each. 


No.  1748 — Oval  Tray  Cloth— Stamped 
on  real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x24 
inches,  including  six  skeins  of  cotton 

flOSS.     50  C<:Ilts  <-M':h. 


!*o.  40:»1— Collar  and  Cuff  Set^-Very 
pleasing  design,  is  stamped  on  a  good 
grade  of  white  Repp,  including  four 
skeins  of  cotton  floss.    45  cents  each. 


net,  leaving  the  opposite  edge 
straight,  cover  both  sides  neatly  with 
the  silk.  For  the  body  of  the  bon- 
net cut  a  piece  of  silk  round  6  inches 
in  diameter,  turn  a  small  hem  and 
shir  this  to  the  shield,  leaving  2 
inches  across  the  back. 

For  the  cape  across  the  back,  cut 
the  silk  2  inches  wide  by  6  inches 
long,  double  to  1  inch  wide  and  shir 
across  the  back.  Make  the  inside 
bag,  3  inches  wide  by  12  inches  long, 
hem  the  outer  edge  and  draw  the 
cord  thru  for  the  hangers.  Sew  to 
the  inside   of  the  bonnet.   An  inch 


the  cape,  with  plain  color  to  match 
the  predominating  shade  for  the  lin- 
ing of  shield  and  bag 

If  one  has  a  few  yards  of  baby 
ribbon,  small  rosettes  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  trimming,  or  dainty 
tufts  of  chiffon  sewed  to  a  fine 
green  wire  can  be  made  to  do  service 
here. 

The  dainty  flowered  ribbons  can 
also  be  used  instead  of  the  silk;  of 
these  one  often  has  a  piece  left  over, 
or  can  procure  a  small  remnant  at 
little  cost.  The  combination  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  gift. 


Know  Wool?  Here  Are  Tests" 


THE  very  common  adulteration  of 
woolen  goods  is  due  to  the  in- 
adequate supply  of  wool  fiber.  Be- 
cause of  its  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness cotton  is  the  most  natural  fiber 
to  use  for  adulteration  in  this  coun- 
try. Much  cotton  may  be  concealed 
in  woolen  cloth  because  of  the  fit- 
ting quality  of  wool,  and  detection  is 
not  easy.  Sometimes  the  adultera- 
tion is  as  high  as  90  per  cent. 

In  many  material  the  mixture  of 
cotton  and  wool  is  a  good  one,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  underwear 
worn  next  to  the  body.  The  cotton 
helps  in  the  absorption  of  body 
moisture  and  makes  thoro  cleansing 
of  the  garment  possible  without 
shrinkage. 

In  many  materials  the  mixture  of 
coats,  the  greatest  objection  to  a 
mixture  of  wool  and  cotton  is  the 
uneven  shrinkage  of  the  two  fibers 


when  the  material  is  worn  in  a  damp 
atmosphere.  If  this  objection  is 
waived  roughly-woven  woolen  ma- 
terials insure  a  warm  garment  at  a 
lower  price. 

Among  the  tests  outlined  for  this 
purpose  by  Miss  M.  Jane  Newcomb, 
assistant  in  home  economics  exten- 
sion at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, is  the  burning  test.  If  the  end 
of  a  sample  which  is  raveled  enough 
to  separate  the  threads  is  ignited, 
the  cotton  in  it  will  burn  with  a 
quick,  bright  flame,  leave  almost  no 
ash  and  give  very  little  odor.  The 
wool  will  burn  slowly,  leave  a  crisp 
ball  of  ash  and  give  forth  the  odor 
of  burning  feathers. 

If  the  sample  is  boiled  in  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash,  or  "Babbit's 
Lye"  for  fifteen  minutes  the  wool 
will  dissolve  and  the  cotton  will  re- 
main. 
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3  YEARS  TO  PAY 

For  the  Sweet  Toned 

MEISTER  PIANO 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
You  are  not  asked  to  deposit,  or  pay  or 
advance  a  cent  in  any  way  until  you  write 
us  and  say  that  the  MEISTER  is  entirely 
satisfactory  and  you  wish  to  keep  it.  Than 
these  are  the  terms  of  sale : 

$1  a  Week  or  $5  a  Month 

No  Interest  on  Payments 

No  cash  payments  down.  No  extras  of 
any  kind.  Piano  stool  and  scarf  free. 
Sold  direct  from  the  maker  to  you  and 
we  guarantee  you  a  saving  of  $100. 

Send  now  for  our  beautiful  Free  Catalog 
which  shows  eight  styles  of  Meister  Pianos.  Our 
resources  exceed  $4,000,000. 

Rothschild  &  Company,  Dept.  231-A,  Chicago,  HI. 


Beacon 
Burner 


FREE 


FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP 
100  Candle  Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oil.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
Costs  Only  1  Cent  For  6  Hours. 
We  want  one  person  in  each  locali  y 
to  whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer 
to  secure  a  Beacon  Burner  I'KKE. 
Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED, 
HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  92  Home  Blcg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Winifred  Worth's 

Crochet  Book 

showing  more  than  65  new  different  de- 
signs with  full  instructions  how  they  are 
crocheted  and  the  different  uses  that  they 
can  be  put.  Many  of  our  women  readers 
say  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  wonderful 
crochet  book  thev  have  ever  seen. 


This  Crochet  Book  Will  Be  Sent 
To  You  FREE 

if  you  will  send  us  25c  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  three  months  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business. 

The  Far  ming  Business  is  a  weekly  pub- 
lication printed  52  times  a  year.  Contains 
never  less  than  32  pages  weekly.  Gives 
the  best  and  most  practical  advice  regard- 
ing your  farm  problems,  and  in  addition 
has  a  continued  story,  a  page  of  needier 
work,  pattern  department,  a  page  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  a  department  of  house- 
keeping and  a  large  department  showing 
recent  discoveries  and  latest  inventions, 
war  news  of  the  week  with  a  map  printed 
in  four  colors.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

This  big  paper,  13  issues  for  25c,  and 
the  crochet  book  free.     Send  for  it  today. 

The  Farming  Business 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,    Chicago,  III. 
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FARMERS  ATTENTION 

Just  the  Thing  You  Have  Been  Looking  For 


Diagram  of  Ray  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 


Would  you  be  interested  iti  a  private  electric 
light  and  power  plant  of  high  quality  and 
durability  by  installing  one  in  your  own 
home,  for  lighting,  cooking,  ironing,  power, 
etc.,  at  a  small  cost?  If  so 

Write  for  particulars  and  catalog. 

RAY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Not  incorp. 

3315-23  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


TEDDIEE'C  New  Gravity 
lLaiiliT  o     Washer  — 


Send  for  the  Free  book  tell- 
ing you  all  about  the 

NEW  GRAVITY 
WASHER 

that  will  wash  wrist- 
bands and  collars  of 
dirty  shirts  without 
use    of  washboard 
and  is  the  mostprac- 
tical    labor  saving 
machine  made.  You 
may  have  one  of  these 
machines  if  you  will 
write  the 

Wolverine  Washer  Co. 
103  Maple  St.,  Portland,  Mich 


paint 

AT 

factor* 
prices 

""■■■MUIII"" 


|R)Save  Dealers'  Profit 

I  /    I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


It  has  the  full  life  of  the  oil 
In  It  when  delivered  to  you 
6uaran1eed  For  5  and  7  Tears. 
Try  two  gallons  out  of  your 
order — if  not  satisfied  re- 
turn balance  and  get  ALL 
of  your  money  back. 
MADE  FRESH  FOR  instructions  For  Painting 
YOUR  ORDER.  with  each  order. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  my  FREE  PAINT  BOOK 

with  Color  Card.  Tells  why  paint  should  be  fresh. 

k0.  L  CHASE,  THE P*IHTMn,[Pept.3i[.|*t.  twit.  «a., 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach, 
ableoutflt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Las. 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnrC  DAAV 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlftX  tJWUft 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At. 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  835  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept. ;  .  I ,  Calesburg,  Kansas. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

1.000  offered  for  certain  in- 
itions.    Book  "How  to  Obtain 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 
I  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
f  report  as  to  patentability.  Manufacturers 
constantly  writing  us  for  patents  we  have 
obtained.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our 
expense.  ^* 
CHANDLEE&CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 
Est  20  Years.  ^J^^StjWashlnBton,  D.C. 


AGENTS 


If  you  make 
less  than 
Sl200ayeart 
you  ahould  get  in  touch  with  us, 
largest   manufacturers    of  transparent 
handled  Knives  and  Razors  in  U.S.and  wo 
show  you  how  to  make  more.  Special  outfit  offer, 
NOYELTf  CUTLERY  CO.,  246  Bar  8U,  CANTON,  OflW 


$100 

-  -  Month 


PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


PATENTS 


— WATSON  E.  COLEMAN, 

Washington,  D.  0.  Books  free. 
Highost  references.   Best  results. 


The  Advertising  you  see  in 

THE 
FARMING 
BUSINESS 

is  thoroly  reliable.  When  an- 
swering these  advertisements, 
please  say:  "I  saw  your  ad  in 

The  Farming  Business." 


April  Fooling 

Luther  Burbank  was  talking  about 
April  fool  jokes. 

"An  Oakland  editor,"  he  said,  "played 
an  April  fool  joke  on  a  reporter  one 
year.  The  reporter  had  a  garden,  and 
the  editor  came  into  the  local  room 
one  spring  afternoon  and  gave  him  a 
packet  of  dried  herring  roe. 

"  'These  seed,'  said  the  editor,  run- 
ning the  tiny  brown  eggs  thru  his 
fingers,  'are  the  seed  of  that  rare  ex- 
otic, grandifiora  nux  vomica  bella- 
donna. I  received  them  yesterday  from 
the  Persian  ambassador.  As  you  have 
such  a  fine  garden,  I  thought  I'd  give 
them  to  you.' 

"The  reporter,  thanking  the  editor 
gratefully,  put  the  seeds  in  his  vest 
pocket. 

"  'I'll  plant  them,  sir,'  he  said,  'at 
once.  I  wish  you'd  drop  in  next  week 
or  thereabouts  and  see  how  they  are 
getting  on.' 

"  'Thanks,'  said  the  editor.  And  the 
next  week,  happening  to  be  motoring 
in  the  reporter's  neighborhood,  he 
called.  The  reporter  was  delighted 
to  see  him. 

"  'I'm  truly  delighted  to  see  you,  sir,' 
he  said.  'The  grandifiora  nux  vomica 
belladonna  have  just  come  up.' 

"He  led  the  editor  into  the  garden. 

"  'There,  aren't  they  beautiful?'  he 
cried. 

"And  in  a  neat  semi-circle  the  editor 
beheld  twenty  or  thirty  little  red 
herring  heads  peeping  coyly  out  of 
the  ground." 

The  Katydid 
By  A.  B.  Ross. 
(Scientists  tell  us  that  the  ear  of 
the  katydid  is  in  its  leg;  and  that  the 
noise  it  makes  is  the  call  of  the  male 
to  the  female.) 

A  katydid  stood  on  his  leg 

(Or,  shall  I  say,  his  ear?) 
And  scratched  his  wing,  by  way  of 
song, 

Unto  his  lady  dear. 

And,  when  one  ear  was  surfeited, 
His  love,  with  heaving  breast, 

Would  shyly  cross  her  legs,  and  thus 
Would  give  that  ear  a  rest. 

He  "did"  and  "didn't"  in  a  way 
That  made  his  meaning  clear — 

You'd  understand  it  better 
If  your  leg  was  in  your  ear. 

Remarkable  Discovery 
A  nipping  wind,  and  eager,  blows 
And  bites  the  bones  of  men  and 
women, 

The  streets  are  banked  with  smuggy 
snows, 

The  lake  is  ice,  and  goodness  knows 
This  is  no  time  to  go  in  swimmin'! 

CERTAINLY  NOT 


UNKIND 


"What  is  the  liberty  bell?" 
"Well,  it  isn't  the  wedding  bell,  my 
son." 


Benham — "My  glasses  need  fixing." 
Mrs.    Benham — "Don't    they  hold 
enough?"  • 

DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Shotgun. 

The  shotgun  is  a  form  of  prepared- 
ness which  is  kept  on  the  farm  to  pro- 
tect the  farmer  and  his  family  from 
such  evils  as  hawks,  book-agents,  rats, 
patent-medicine  fakers,  wolves,  light- 
ning-rod peddlers,  and  other  similar 
pests,  including  skunks,  weevils,  rab- 
bits, crows,  chicken-lice  and  apple- 
purloiners.  The  shotgun  can  also  be 
used  to  great  advantage  on  water- 
melon and  poultry  abductors,  and  it  is 
a  wonderful  aid  in  settling  arguments 
in  regard  to  boundary  fences,  neigh- 
bors' chickens,  and  proposed  railroad 
lines  being  surveyed  by  amateur  en- 
gineers who  want  practice. 

In  the  early  gunhood  of  the  shotgun 
it  was  considerably  different  from 
what  it  now  is.  It  used  to  be  fitted 
with  an  opening  the  size  of  a  milk  pail, 
which  enabled  the  shooter,  when  he 
ran  out  of  bullets,  to  scoop  up  rocks, 
sand,  cow-pasture,  or  anything  handy, 
and  go  right  on  shooting. 

When  the  system  of  shoving  the  shot 
in  at  one  end  and  shooting  it  out  the 
other  came  into  effect,  much  of  the  joy 
and  romance  of  shotgunuing  was  lost, 
but  with  a  set  of  loading  tools  the 
farmer  can  fill  his  shells  with  screws, 
nails,  nuts,  marbles,  salt,  or  something 
similar,  and  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out 
of  shooting  these  mixtures  at  tin  cans 
and  insulators  on  telegraph  poles. 

During  the  winter  months,  when 
there  is  not  much  to  do  around  the 
farm  except  polish  the  brass  trim- 
mings on  the  automobile  and  look  at 
the  mortgage,  the  shotgun  is  very  use- 
ful in  slaughtering  rabbits  and  prairie 
chickens,  which  can  be  eaten  and  thus 
save  the  salt  pork  and  smoked  hams 
for  future  reference.  This  is  provid- 
ing the  hired  man  does  not  shoot  him- 
self by  mistake,  and  that  he  can  sneak 
up  on  a  sleeping  rabbit  and  murder 
him  before  he  awakes.  A  rabbit  who 
is  wide  awake  and  has  his  health  can 
take  a  running  start  and  beat  a  charge 
of  Number  8  shot  on  a  level  track 
without  undue  exertion. 

The  shotgun  is  useful  in  other  ways 
besides  all  these.  It  is  very  handy  in 
settling  feuds  in  Kentucky,  and  after  a 
half-pint  of  buckshot  is  propelled  from 
it  and  filters  thru  a  feudist's  system, 
he  so  far  loses  interest  in  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  that  he  need  not  be 
considered  thereafter. 

Also  the  shotgun  is  utilized  to  great 
advantage  at  2  a.  m.  on  July  4th  under 
the  bedroom  window  of  a  farmer 
friend,  and  it  has  been  a  great  help  to 
the  DuPont  family. 

At  the  present  time  the  shotgun  can 
be  had  in  two  popular  forms,  double- 
barreled  and  pump,  the  latter  of 
which  enables  the  hired  man  to  stand 
on  a  stump  and  shoot  seven  times  at 
a  rabbit,  after  the  rabbit  is  out  of 
range,  which  is  a  great  idea  for  the 
ammunition  makers. 

Summing  it  all  up,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  shotgun  is  a  great  help 
around  the  farm,  and  it  fills  a  large 
list  of  uses.  It  likewise  fills  a  vast 
number  of  graves,  but,  as  Kipling  says, 
that  is  another  story. 


A  Mean  Trick 

Charles  F.  Murphy,  apropos  of  an 
attack  on  Tammany  Hall,  once  said  to 
a  New  York  reporter:  • 

"It  was,  perhaps,  an  April  fool  joke 
on  us — a  very  cruel  April  fool  joke, 
like  the  one  played  on  the  American 
heiress. 

"An  American  heiress  married  a 
foreigner  who  was,  she  understood,  a 
count,  but  it  turned  out  that  be  was 
only  a  waiter. 

"When  she  discovered  his  true  sta- 
tion, she  reproached  the  man  bitter- 
ly. 

"  'I  knew  I  wasn't  getting  wealth 
with  you,'  she  said,  'but  I  thought  I 
was  getting  family.' 

"  'So  you  are  getting  family,  my 
dear,'  her  husband  replied,  and  with  a 
nasty  laugh  he  opened  a  door  and  re- 
vealed six  little  children.  'See,  all 
these  are  ours.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I 
was  a  widower.'  " 

Spring  Skepticism 
People  tell  us  that  it's  spring, 

That  the  flowers  soon  will  smile; 
That  the  birds'  gay  caroling 

All  our  sorrows  will  beguile. 
But  the  branches  on  the  tree 

Shiver  like  they's  mighty  cool. 
When  they  tell  such  things  to  me — 

Kind  o'  sounds  like  April  fool. 

Roses  will  arrive  erelong, 

An'  the  truant  butterfly 
Will  be  idling  'mongst  the  throng 

Of  the  bees  a-buzzin'  by. 
Fleecy  clouds  above  will  float 

Mirrored  in  the  lilied  pool — 
Bring  me  out  my  overcoat, 

Kind  o'  sounds  like  April  fool. 

An  Important  Witness 
Before  the  police  judge  in  a  small 
Louisiana  city  a  young  colored  man 
was  on  trial  for  disturbing  public  wor- 
ship. It  was  alleged  that  he  invaded 
a  colored  church  during  services,  used 
loud  and  violent  language,  chased  the 
pastor  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  hit  a  de- 
vout member  of  the  congregation  with 
his  clinched  fist. 

Several  of  the  outraged  flock  had 
given  evidence  against  the  accused, 
when  a  comely  yellow  girl,  whose 
right  eye  was  swollen  black,  wended 
her  way  forward  and  took  the  witness 
chair. 

"Will  some  one  tell  me  who  this 
woman  is?"  asked,  the  judge.  "And 
what  does  she  expect  to  testify?" 

A  colored  lawyer,  who  had  been  es- 
pecially retained  to  press  the  case, 
stood  up  impressively. 

"Whut  does  she  'spect  to  testify?" 
he  said.  "Why,  she  'spects  to  testify 
a  whole  heap.  Your  honah,  dis  lady  is 
de  principal  disturbee." 

THE  STONE  AGE 


Tommy — "Pa,  was  writing  done  on 
tables  of  stone  in  the  old  days?" 

Pa — "Yes,  my  son." 

Tommy — "Then  it  must  have  taken 
a  crowbar  to  break  the  news." 
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Is  This  News  to  You? 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  had  under  consideration  for 
some  time  the  application  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  the 
shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of 
eggs  in  the  shell,  especially  the  two 
classes  of  eggs  known  in  the  trade 
as  "current  receipts"  and  as  "re- 
jects" from  candling  rooms.  "Cur- 
rent receipts"  contain  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  varying  propor- 
tions of  eggs  which  are  filthy,  de- 
composed, or  putrid.  "Rejects"  from 
candling  rooms,  as  a  rule,  contain 
large  proportions  of  eggs  which  are 
filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid,  and 
very  small  proportions  of  eggs  suit- 
able for  consumption. 

Under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  eggs,  in  common  with  other  ar- 
ticles of  food,  are  adulterated  if  they 
consist  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  filthy, 
decomposed, t  or  putrid  substance. 
Section  2  of  the  act  prohibits  the 
shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of 
foods  which  are  adulterated,  and  it 
is  plain  that  this  prohibition  applies 
to  the  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  "current  receipts"  or  of 
"rejects"  from  candling  rooms  or  of 
any  other  grade  of  eggs  in  the  shell 
unless  the  filthy,  decomposed,  or  pu- 
trid eggs  have  been  removed. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  department, 
eggs  which  contain  yolks  stuck  to 
the  shell,  moldy  eggs,  black  spots, 
mixed  rots,  addled  eggs,  black  rots, 
and  any  other  eggs  which  consist 
wholly  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decom- 
posed, or  putrid  substance,  are  adul- 
terated. 

The  investigations  of  the  depart- 
ment have  shown  that  it  is  commer- 
cially practicable,  by  tha  method  of 
candling,  to  eliminate  from  any  given 
shipment  most  of  the  eggs  of  the 
kinds  which  the  department  regards 
as  adulterated.  It  is  not  the  prac- 
tice of  the  department,  however,  to 
base  proceedings  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  on  shipments  of  eggs 
unless  there  are  present  larger  per- 
centages of  bad  eggs  than  are  or- 
dinarily present  in  recognized  com- 
mercial grades  of  candled  eggs.  The 
department  is  informed  that  cases 
of  eggs  are  not  allowed  to  receive 
even  the  lowest  candied-egg  grades'* 
if  the  cases  contain  more  than  1% 
dozen,  or  5  per  cent,  of  bad  eggs. 
Country  shippers  who  are  not  cer- 
tain of  the  freshness  of  their  eggs 
should  candle  them  before  shipping 
them  in  interstate  commerce. 

Eggs  which  are  adulterated  may  be 
shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce for  use  in  tanning  or  other 
technical  ways  without  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  only  if  they  are  first  denatured 
so  as  to  render  them  incapable  of 
being  used  for  food.  Since  it  is  im- 
practicable to  denature  eggs  in  the 
shell,  adulterated  shell  eggs  must  be 
broken  out  and  denatured  prior  to 
shipment.  The  views  of  the  depart- 
ment with  respect  to  the  denaturing 
of  eggs  are  stated  in  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry Service  and  Regulatory  An- 
nouncements No.  7,  paragraph  19, 
and  No.  12,  Opinion  102. 

Pasture  the  Hen 

GREEN"  pasture  is  Just  as  essential 
to  the  chicken's  life  processes 
as  it  is  to  the  dairy  or  beef  animal. 
Of  course  chickens  can  live  without 
it,  but  they  will  not  produce  econom- 
ically without  some  green  stuff. 

Now  that  all  the  wild  vegetation  is 
killed  or  tough,  A.  P.  Spencer,  dis- 
trict agent  for  the  University  of 
Florida  Extension  Division,  suggests 
that  dwarf  esscx  rape  or  oats  be 
sown  for  them.  These  two  crops 
will  make  excellent  forage  for  the 
chicks  and  will  supply  pasture  until 
spring  crops  can  be  planted.  Plant 
about  half  an  acre  for  each  100 
chickens.  The  rape  should  be  sown 
at  the  rate  of  8  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Chicks  can  be  turned  on  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  three  inches  high. 

A  few  shrubs  and  vines  to  concea,l 
outbuildings  and  unsightly  objects  in 
the  rear  of  the.  home  will  do  wonders 
in  improving  appearances. 


Solving  the  Nitrogen  Problem 


Ohio  reports  the  Mikado  as  "the 
best  and  most  dependable  late  bean 
for  grain  that  we  have  found." 

From  many  plantings  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  draw  the  conclusion  that 
for  poor  to  moderate  ground  the  best 
bean  is  the  Wilson  (black),  both  for 
grain  and  hay.  It  is  a  heavy  yielder 
of  seed,  holds  the  seed  well  (less 
than  5  per  cent  loss)  and  is  slender 
of  stem  so  that  it  is  easily  handled 
for  hay  and  silage.  But  it  has  a  very 
decided  tendency  to  lodge  if  planted 
on  rich  ground,  and  apparently  on 
rich  ground  does  not  hold  up  so  well 
as  a  grain  producer. 

The  Haberlandt  is  a  wonderful 
variety.  It  has  one  nasty  fault,  how- 
ever, viz:  It  has  two  branches  which 
practically  rest  on  the  ground  and 
which  cannot  be  handled  by  harvest- 
ing machinery  on  stony  ground.  That 
queered  the  Haberlandt  for  us,  and 
we  have  ab.i--doned  it.  In  fact,  for 
our  rather  poor  ground  in  this  sec- 
tion, we  have  just  about  dropped 
everything  else  for  the  Wilson. 

The  Sable  is  a  close  second  to  the 
Wilson  as  a  seed  bearer,  and  holds 
its  seed  nearly — tho  not  quite — as 
well.  It,  too,  has  a  slender  stem  and 
is  easily  handled;  and  it  has  not  the 
tendency  of  the  Wilson  to  lodge. 

The  Hollybrook  is  a  promising 
sort;  and.  for  certain  localities,  the 
Swan  ought  to  be  the  star  bean  of 
all,  if  its  behavior  with  us  indicates 
its  real  value. 

For  green  manuring,  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  the  soy  bean.  Xo 
other  legume  with  which  I  have  ever 
worked  turns  so  quickly  to  humus; 
none  (if  inoculated)  brings  from  the 
air  so  rich  a  gift  of  nitrogen  to  the 
soil. 

For  us  in  the  North,  the  soy  bean 
has  several  decided  advantages  over 
the  cowpea.  It  tan  safely  be  seeded 
much  earlier;  it  will  stand  frosts 
which  will  kill  the  cowpea.  The 
longer  season  of  growth  means  a 
greater  total  growth  of  vine  for  hay 
or  turning  under;  and  the  better 
varieties  will  yield  double  the  amount 
of  seed  that  the  best  cowpeas  make 
With  us.  Also  the  seed  is  much  richer 
in  protein  than  the  seed  of  the  cow- 
pea. 

There  is  a  widespread  and  growing 
interest  in  the  soy  bean  in  the  North, 
not  a  little  of  which  is  due  to  the 
newly-found  fact  of  the  hardiness  of 
some  of  the  varieties.  A  forage  crop 
that  is  practically  indestructible, 
sure  to  make  seed,  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  list;  and  when  that 
crop  also  furnishes  more  protein 
than  we  can  get  from  any  other  field 
crop  in  the  North,  it  becomes  still 
more  important  to  the  farmer. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  the  soy 
bean  has  extended  to  several  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  State  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  which  are  now 
busily  urging  the  farmers  to  plant 
soy  beans  both  for  home  grown  pro- 
tein and  for  soil  improvement.  With 
these  commercial  plantings,  we  are 
going  to  find  out  more  interesting 
facts. 

For  instance:  One  of  our  farmers 
finished  off  a  steer  on  soy  beans  and 
turned  it  over  to  a  local  butcher.  It 
was  the  best  beef  we  have  had  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  steaks  were 
beautifully  "marbled,"  tender  and 
delicious  in  quality,  which  quite  cor- 
responds with  the  results  obtained 
in  Tennessee,  where  a  comparison 
was  made  between  steers  finished  off 
on  soy  beans,  on  cowpeas  and  on 
corn;  the  soy  bean  fed  steers  show- 
ing the  largest  and  most  economical 
gains,  and  by  far  the  best  quality 
of  meat. 

If  I  had  time,  I  would  like  to  try 
that  game  with  finishing  off  hogs. 
Our  Canadian  friends  are  very  fond 
of  their  "pea-fed  hams."  I  have 
eaten  them ;  and  they  are  very  good, 
the  meat  very  sweet,  but  soft.  Pea- 
nut fed  bacon  and  hams  are  bring- 
ing a  big  bonus  in  the  market.  I 
have  a  strong  conviction  that  pork, 
finished  off  on  soy  beans,  would  soon 
take  its  place  in  the  market  at  fancy 
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prices.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  reaction  of  soy  beans  on 
pork  should  be  different  from  the 
reaction  on  beef;  and,  if  that  proves 
true,  we  will  have  the  best  pork  of 
all. 

Plant  soy  beans  for  hay;  plant  to 
mix  with  your  corn  for  silage;  plant 
for  seed  to  feed  to  your  cattle  in 
place  of  mill  feeds  and  cottonseed 
meal;  plant  for  hogging  down,  if  you 
can  spare  the  space.  Go  one  step 
further;  plant  an  acre  or  two  for 
seed  to  feed  to  the  chickens.  I  have 
a  number  of  letters  from  farmers' 
wives  detailing  remarkable  results 
in  egg  production  where  a  small 
quantity  of  soy  beans  was  added  to 
the  day's  feed. 

But  do  not  plant  without  inoculat- 
ing the  seed,  or  you  will  be  court- 
ing failure  and  disappointment. 

How  to  plant?  Most  any  way  will 
do.  Broadcasting  and  harrowing  are 
expensive  in  seed.  Some  of  our  peo- 
ple use  the 'single  row  corn  planter; 
but  most  of  us  now  are  using  the 
"oats  and  barley  feed"  of  the  drill, 
stopping  up  every  other  drill  feed, 
and  not  cultivating,  where  we  are 
after  seed.  That  system  would  be 
dangerous  on  ground  that  is  sure  to 
become  very  weedy.  On  such  ground, 
the  beans  should  be  in  cultivated 
rows  if  seed  is  to  be  made.  And  do 
not  get  the  seed  in  over  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  deep;  if  you  do,  you 
have  a  fair  chance  of  having  a  mighty 
poor  stand.  An  inch  is  deep  enough 
for  planting;  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  is  safer  than  one  and  one- 
half  would  be. 

I  might  as  well  "own  up"  that  our 
planting  with  the  drill,  and  not  cul- 
tivating, is  due  largely  to  scarcity 
of  labor.  We  have  our  hands  so  full 
with  general  farm  work  that  about 
all  we  find  time  to  cultivate  is  our 
corn.  We  dropped  into  the  habit  of 
planting  soy  beans  not  to  be  culti- 
vated because  we  would  rather  have 
less  beans  than  more  work;  but  we 
found  that  the  yield  of  beans  was 
just  about  the  same  under  the  two 
systems,  cultivated  rows  and  drilled 
in;  and  that  settled  the  question 
definitely  for  us.  We  do  try  to  get 
the  weeds  tamed  a  bit  before  drill- 
ing, however. 

Kindergarten  Rural 
Credit 
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shareholders  whom  they  have  elected 
to  the  place. 

Article  10:  The  president  shall 
call  meetings  of  the  officers  or  direc- 
tors and  of  the  shareholders  when- 
ever he  deems  such  meetings  desir- 
able. 

Article  11:  These  by-laws  may  be 
amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders. 

Article  12:  The  advisory  board  of 
three  trustees  shall  be  elected  by  the 
officers  of  this  bank.  This  board  shall 
consist  of  three  men  living  in  Orange 
County,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors and  give  advice  as  to  the 
management  of  this  bank. 

Article  13:  The  funds  of  this  bank 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  good  reliable 
bank,  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  di- 
rectors of  this  (boys'  savings  bank) 
bank,  and  the  depository  or  cashier 
thereof  shall  be  placed  under  bond  of 
$1,000  for  the  safe  keeping  of  such 
funds. 

Temperature  in  Whip- 
ping Cream 

CREAM  testing  20  per  cent  or  bet- 
ter, held  at  40  to  50  degrees  F. 
for  about  forty  minutes  will  seldom 
fail  to  whip.  About  33  or  35  per 
cent  cream  has  been  found  to  make 
the  smoothest  foam.  For  the  best 
results  cream  should  whip  in  about 
forty  seconds,  otherwise  the  agita- 
tion is  likely  to  cause  separation  of 
the  butterfat. — H.  W.  Gregory. 
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To Money in Advance* 

Prove  on  yourown  garden  or  farm,  that  this  New  ■ 
Implement  ia  nay  ahead  of  any  Seeder  and  B 
Cultivator  you  ever  used.  Do  this  without  a  *f 
cent  of  risk.  Not  even  freight  charges.  Give  it  5 
every  teats.  8ee  for  yourself  the  many  new  feat  area  5 
that  save  time,  worry  and. annoyance. 

HAYWOOD  "MANWEIftHT"  1 
COMBINATION  SEEBER  AND  CULTIVATOR  \ 

A  World's  Marvel.  Four  complete  implements  5 
inone.  Combined  Hill-Seeder  and  Drill  Seeder,  ■ 
Single  and  Double  Wheel  Cultivator.  The  ■ 
Seeder  is  made  in  complete  unit.  Simple  and  ■ 
sure.  Quickly  adjusted  to  any  size  seed.  Drops  g 
the  right  Quantity  in  the  exact  proportion—  ■ 
never  more,  never  less.  No  waste.  Working  5 
parts  made  of  brass  and  hardened  steel.  Cannot  S 
rustoretick.   Wi  11  wear  for  years.   Five  minutes  5 

Us  this  wonderful  implement  fromji  Seeder  to  a  Q 


Cultivator  <twotypc3- -single  or  double  wh 
ever  offered  before.  Gives  the  opera- 
tor foflr  times  the  power  and  leaves 
the  arms  entirely  free  for  guidioff. 

Goes  down  rows  with  an 
eaa  y  continuous  walk. 

Either  side  raisea  or  lowers.  Shifts 
from  right  to  left:  Works  close  to 
row3..aa  de*> p  or  as  shallow  as  you 
prefer.  Furnished  complete  with 
all  attachments  necessary  for  any 
kind  of  hand  cultivation.  Made  only 
of  best  material.  Guarantee  Un- 
limited. 

Write  For  Catalog 

Get  this  liberal  proposition  immed- 
iately. Get  all  the  details  of  this 
marvelous  implc 


satisfied 


el).  Nothing  like  it 


ASA  SINGLE 


Raised  Without  Milk! 


Her  name  is  Daisy"  and  her  owner,  W.  A. 
Kiddle,  o£  Chapin,  Iowa,  raised  her  on  Biatchford's 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  milk. 

Biatchford's  Calf  Meal 

A  useful  preventive  of  scouring:.  Calves 
raised  "The  Blatchford'a  Way"  are  heavier,  bigger- 
boned  and  healthier.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  1875.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
Biatchford's  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  setback. 

See  Actual  Figures  r^tto6,; 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
^Ljtcjifo^^aOlea^FacIo^^^ejtM 


1  f\  CENTS  A  DAY 

*  "  Pays  for  this  Cornet 

An  astounding  offer  I 
Only  10c  a  day  buys  this 
superb   Triple  Silver 
Plated  Lyric  Cornet,  FREE 
TRIAL   before  you  decide  to 
ll/imrTRvwM  buv-    Write  for  our  big  offer. 

WURLlTZER  FreeBandCatalog 

200  years  ol  instrument  making  — 


Carrying  Case  Free 

If  you  act  at  once, 
we  will  give  you  ab 
BOjutely  free  a  hand' 
worne  genuine  leather 
carrying  case  with 
cornet  offered  here. 


Free  trial.  We  supply  th 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co., 


Write  for  our  big  new  250- 
page  Band  Catalog.  Rock- 
bottom,  di  rect  -  from  -  the- 
manufacturer's  prices  on 
all  kinds  of  instruments. 
Pay  for  them  at  the  rate 
of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 
Ge  ii  ero  u  s  allowance 
for  Old  Instruments, 
e  U.  S,  Gov't.  Write  today. 

Dept.  4th  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
4224     S.  Wobosb  Ave..  Chicago 


f or;a  wet  day 

Tower's  FIsh  Brand, 

REFLEX  SLICKER  *3 

Keeps  you  dry  and 
keeps  you  well.  .^fif**'. 

A.J  Tower  Co.  ^7**!! 
-  Boston.  IWbrW® 


g-a  rnTD  If*  HOMRard  HARM  LIGHTING  PLANTS. 
tLCU  I  tf  ll#  LIGHTS. DYNAMOS. M0 1'ORS.Ef  GINKS 

HrlU,  BftHerleg.  «  I .,  ...  Blie,   Auto,  Plib,   HnUnv  u  Ian 

Ligiitn.  Out.  8  ct«,  uiilo  Klertrlc  Woke.  Cleveland,  <>. 
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Easy  to  Own 
this  good  Engine 


\P  of  my 

*BauerFngines. 

Gasoline,  Kerosene  and  Gas 

Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  low  factory 
prices— which  average  under  $16.50  per 
H-P.  All  sizes  2.  3,  6. 7.  9,  12  and  16  H-P. 
Loner  stroke,  valve-in-the-head.  engines. 
Thousands  in  use. 

Guaranteed  5  Years. 

WrStP  For  free  Rook  Send  me  your  name 
"r"g  £21  rrce  PUUK  and  address  now.  I 
will  send  you  my  Free  Book  and  most  liberal 
offer  by  return  mail.  Address 

A.  F.  BAUER  ENGINE  CO., 
403  aaiMr  Block,       Kansas  City,  I 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


a  Positively  greatest  roofing  offer.  Bo  sure 
Ito  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofino  . 
I  Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cov 
lering,  siding  or  ceiling.  EDWARDS 
1 TIOHTCOTE  REO  STEEL  SHINGLES 
Icostless  and  outlast  3  ordinary  . roofs 
|— outlast  building  itself— no  painting 
lor  repairs;  rot-  hre-  and  ruBt-proof; 
°  guaranteed  lightning- proof  I  Re-  — „„>,„„_ 
duces  insurance.  R¥>chl^St 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Shingles 

BeoCluster  SteelShinglea.V-Cnmp. 
Corrugated.  Standing  Seam,  Faint- 
ed or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Write 
for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 
prices  ever  made  on  world'*  best  roonnr 
free  Samples  and  Roofing  Book  Mo.  495 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

445-495  Pike  St,  Cincinnati.  0. 


CHEERFUL  CHICKEN  CHATTER 


BOYS     LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  so, 000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stofies  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  matter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  to  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  15c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout  (13 
issues)  for  13  weeks  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Ornamental 
Fence 


"*en  tight— made  from  heavy, 
ner  and  gate  posts  3  inches— 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Catalog 
beautiful  yard  fence.  Full  lino 
Poultry  Gates, at  extra- 
ordinary low  prices  with 
a  money  back  guarantee. 
Get  our  beautiful  free 
illustrated  catalog. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 

4BI  Norlb  SI.,  Kokomo,  led. 


Forty-one  Inches 
high  at  20c  per  foot 
—posts,  line  rail- 
ing, silver  bronzed 
ornaments,topbraided 
wire  and  wire  fence 
filler  included.  Chick- 
galvanized  wire.  Cor- 
line  posts  and  line  rail 
contains  44  designs  of 
of  Farm,  Walk  and 


Vl:\\iMi>V.71  BROWN  FENCE 


Over  25.000,000  rods  Brown  1 
Fence  already  Bold  to  400.000  | 
farmers.    Factory  Prices, 
Freight  Prepaid.  1  SO  nyloa.  i 
13c  par  rod  up.    Gates  and 
Steel  Pouts,  tool   Write  postal. 
THE    BROWN    FENCE    *  WIRE  CO. 
D»pt.  9a  mm*      Cloveland,  Ohio 


MAKING  POULTRY  PAY 

depends  more  on  the  knowledge  you 
have  of  Poultry  Culture  than  on  expen 
sive  equipment  or  exten«ive  space. 

Let  ui»  teach  you  how  Itircclor  Ciuinonborry  of 
tli.-     Miimourl    State    Poultry  Kxp.riment 
Station  mado  ouch  hen  pay  a  profit  of  $7.16. 

If  you  want  U,  nave  moony  and  mnlio  money 
in  the  poultry  bailBMI  write  u*  today  for  our 
1'irire  llluKtrated  Fraa  Book,  "Iloljiiru  and  8onao 
In  the  Poultry  BuhIiiuhb." 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  POULTRY  HUSBANORY 
Box  78.  Mountain  Grovo,  Mlaaourl. 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  puro  bred  poultry:  70  broods  lllimtratod  and  do- 
arrlbed.  many  In  color.  Perfect  poultry  Kiiido— 
all  facta.  l,ow  price*  on  itoclt  and  hatehliiK  okkb. 
JnculwitorH  and  broodem.  liil  yearn  in  Iiiihiiiom. 
You  need  tlil»  book,  bcrnl  10c  for  lt--t/.day. 
II.  II.  '.in  i  Dl  l(.  BOSH,  Ithc.  .....  Pa. 


New  Turkey  Blood 

MANY  South  Carolina  people  are 
making  a  start  with  turkeys 
this  year,  according  to  reports  that 
have  come  to  Clemson  College.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  poultry  husband- 
man at  the  college,  this  Is  a  good 
thing,  as  for  those  who  conduct  the 
business  carefully  turkey  raising  is 
likely  to  be  very  profitable.  The  de- 
mand in  this  country  continues  to 
increase,  apparently,  faster  than  the 
supply.  Farmers  who  go  into  the 
business,  however,  are  cautioned  to 
give  the  marketing  problem  con- 
siderable attention  in  advance.  The 
poultry  husbandman  of  Clemson  Col- 
lege will  do  what  he  can  to  assist  in 
finding  markets  for  the  turkeys. 

In  the  turkey  publication  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  200,  the  following  rules  for  se- 
lecting turkeys  for  breeding  are 
given: 

1.  Always  use  as  breeders  turkey 
hens  over  one  year  old.  Be  sure 
they  are  strong,  healthy,  and  vigor- 
ous, and  of  good  medium  size.  In  no 
instance  select  the  smaller  ones.  Do 
not  strive  to  have  them  unnaturally 
large. 

2.  The  male  may  be  a  yearling  or 
older.  Do  not  imagine  that  large, 
overgrown  males  are  best.  Strength, 
health,  and  vigor,  with  well-propor- 
tioned, medium  size,  are  the  main 
points  of  excellence. 

3.  Avoid  close  breeding.  New 
blood  is  of  vital  importance  to  tur- 
keys. Better  send  a  thousand  miles 
for  a  new  male  than  to  risk  the 
chances  of  inbreeding.  Secure  one 
in  fall  so  as  to  be  assured  of  his 
health  and  vigor  prior  to  the  breed- 
ing season. 

Care  of  the  House 

THE  Scratch  Material. — This  ma- 
terial should  consist  of  either 
straw  or  leaves.  Straw  is  prefer- 
able. 

The  floor  may  be  of  boards,  cin- 
ders, gravel,  or  cement,  as  a,  dirt 
floor  causes  too  much  dust  to  be 
raised  while  the  hens  are  scratching. 
The  scratch  material  should  be  re- 
newed about  once  every  three  or 
four  months. 

Spraying  the  House. — When  the 
scratch  material  has  been  removed 
the  nests,  perches,  dropping  boards, 
storage  bins,  and  mash  hopper 
should  be  moved  out  also  and  thoroly 
cleansed.  Every  square  inch  should 
be  saturated  with  a  three  per  cent 
solution  of  some  standardized  coal 
tar  disinfectant  dip.  The  interior  of 
the  house,  including  the  walls  and 
floor,  should  be  saturated  with  this 
solution. 

A  bucket  spray  pump  will  be  found 
convenient  for  this  work. 

When  the  spraying  has  been  well 
done,  all  mites,  lice,  and  harmful 
germs  are  destroyed. 

Care  of  the  Perches. — When  the 
perches  are  removed,  they  should  be 
painted  over  entirely  with  pure  coal 
tar  dip  and  the  liquid  worked  into 
the  crevices  of  the  material  with  the 
aid  of  the  brush.  Careful  attention 
should  be  paid  the  place  where 
the  pole  rests  on  the  support  and 
these  crevices  filled  with  the  liquid. 

When  this  material  has  been  used 
at  its  full  strength,  it  will  remain  for 
a  considerable  time  and  keep  out  the 
mites. 

Care  of  the  Nests. — All  nests  should 
be  provided  with  new  material  for 
nesting  purposes.  Excelsior  or  some 
short  straw  should  be  used,  and  after 
putting  in  this  material  it  should  be 
dusted  with  the  best  grade  of  Per- 
sian insect  powder. 

Cheap  or  adulterated  powder  is 
not  recommended. 

Care  of  the  Hen. — Dust  the  hen 
with  an  insect  powder  made  of  three 
parts  of  gasoline,  one  part  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  or  coal  tar  dip,  and 
enough  plaster  of  paris  so  that  the 
mixture  will  remain  moist.   Run  this 


mixture  thru  a  small  mesh  sieve  and 
put  up  in  an  air-tight  can  to  pre- 
vent evaporation  of  the  gasoline. 

In  dusting  the  hen,  work  the  mix- 
ture down  into  the  feathers  to  the 
hen  and  cover  every  inch  of  the 
skin  surface. 

Selecting  Breeding 
Fowls 

THE  secret  of  successful  poultry 
raising  is  to  cull.  Breeding  stock 
should  undergo  a  most  rigid  selec- 
tion not  only  for  type  but  for  consti- 
tutional vigor,  for  unless  a  bird  has 
a  good,  strong  constitution  it  cannot 
be  an  economical  producer.  Weak 
chicks  are  more  liable  to  disease, 
they  are  not  as  good  egg  producers, 
nor  do  the  birds  grow  and  fatten  as 
economically. 

A  good  constitution  is  indicated  by 
a  broad,  deep  chest,  long  body,  active 
disposition,  keen  bright  eye,  a  broad 
head  and  bright  colored  comb,  glossy 
plumage  and  a  very  well  curved 
beak.  Birds  which  have  any  tendency 
toward  the  elongated  heads,  common- 
ly known  as  "crow  heads,"  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  breeding 
pens.  Females  that  have  heavy 
abdomens  and  excessive  fat  so  that 
they  bag  down  behind  should  be 
sent  to  the  market,  for  they  are  gen- 
erally poor  breeders  and  always 
poor  producers.  The  bird  which  is 
the  first  off  the  roost  in  the  morning 
and  the  last  to  go  on  to  the  roost  at 
night  should  be  used. 

Any  bird  which  has  been  sick  at 
any  time  should  not  be  used  in  the 
breeding  pen.  The  time  to  begin  to 
. select  breeders  for  the  next  season 
is  when  the  chicks  are  hatched.  Those 
birds  which  show  a  tendency  to- 
wards weakness  should  be  marked 
at  the  time  that  this  weakness  is 
noticed  in  order  that  they  may 
never  find  their  way  into  the  breed- 
ing pens.  A  system  of  marking  the 
birds  should  be  used  to  enable  the 
owner  to  tell  the  age  of  his  chickens. 
This  can  be  done  by  toe-marking  the 
chicks  with  a  punch  when  hatched; 
or  the  mature  birds  may  be  leg- 
banded  in  the  fall.  The  fowls  for  the 
cmfwyp  mfwy  fwy  mfwypmfwypthee 
breeding  pen  should  be  selected  from 
the  one  and  two-year-old  stock  in 
order  to  secure  the  largest  and  best 
eggs  for  hatching.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  shows  that  in 
economical  egg-production  few  hens 
over  two  years  old  should  ever  be 
retained. 

The  breeding  stock  should  be 
separated  from  the  general  flock.  It 
is  an  unnecessary  expense  to  breed 
from  the  entire  flock  because  of  the 
extra  male  birds  whieh  will  be  nec- 
essary. It  is  also  a  poor  practice  to 
breed  from  the  entire  flock  because 
some  of  the  birds  do  not  come  up  to 
the  keepers'  ideal  of  chickens,  and  for 
that  reason  should  not  be  used.  The 
worst  faults  of  the  usual  method  of 
breeding  are:  (1)  the  use  of  inferior 
males;  (2)  the  breeding  of  immature 
or  poorly  developed  stock;  (3) 
breeding  from  the  entire  flock,  poor 
as  well  as  good;  and  (4)  the  selec- 
tion of  eggs  from  the  general  egg 
basket.  The  farmer  should  aim  to 
select  a  few  of  the  best  females  and 
then  mate  to  them  a  good,  vigorous 
male.  A  few  hens  properly  handled 
will  produce  all  of  the  eggs  neces- 
sary for  hatching  purposes,  will 
eliminate  the  need  of  using  additional 
males  and  will  produce  much  better 
progeny. — H.  L.  Kempster,  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture. 


Do  lice  bother  your  hogs?  Dr.  A. 
H.  Logan,  veterinary  field  agent  for 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  who 
is  stationed  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  offers  the  following  remedy 
for  lice:  Mix  thoroly  one  part  of 
kerosene  and  three  parts  of  crude 
oil  and  pour  the  mixture  on  the  wa- 
ter in  the  hog  wallow.  The  pigs  will 
obtain  a  coating  of  oil  when  they 
wallow  and  thus  smother  the  lice. 


Poultry  Pests  vs.  Profits 

V5RY    small    things  sometimes 
place  a  heavy  and  unnecessary 
tax  on  Wisconsin's  poultry  industry. 

One  of  the  State's  most  exper- 
ienctJ  poultrymen  has  just  enumer- 
ated different  ways  in  which  this 
toll  is  taken: 

"Many  chicks,  particularly  those 
which  have  been  hen-hatched,  die 
each  year  from  attacks  of  lice  and 
mites  or  other  parasites;  <JC 

"Not  infrequently  hens  desert  their 
nests  and  spoil  their  hatches  be- 
cause of  the  ravages  of  these  pests; 

"Hens  infested  with  lice  will  not 
lay  as  many  eggs  nor  produce  as 
many  pounds  of  flesh  as  will  those 
kept  free  from  these  pamsites; 

"Hens  infested  with  mites  usually 
stop  laying  and  become  poor  in 
flesh." 

In  an  eight-page  circular  pub- 
lished by  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  G.  Halpin  gives  four 
ways  of  killing  lice: 

"One  is  by  dusting  the  bird's  body 
with  insect  powder,  or  by  making  it 
possible  for  the  bird  to  take  a  dirt 
bath.  This  method  kills  the  lice  by 
suffocating,  or  knocks  them  off  the 
hen's  body  to  the  ground,  where  they 
soon  die.  The  liberal  use  of  powder 
at  least  three  times  during  the  hatch 
is  the  only  practical  method  known 
for  killing  the  pests  on  sitting  hens. 
A  single  application  is  not  enough. 
The  lice  hatch  and  must  be  killed 
before  they  have  time  to  lay  more 
eggs. 

"There  are  several  liquid  louse 
paints  on  the  market  which,  if  prop- 
erly used,  are  very  effective.  When 
any  of  these  are  applied  to  walls 
and  fixtures  in  the  coop,  the  fumes 
kill  the  lice.  Care,  however,  must 
be  taken  not  to  shut  the  chickens  in 
a  tightly  closed  house  which  has 
been  so  treated,  for  the  fumes  will 
kill  or  injure  the  chickens  as  well  as 
the  lice. 

"Blue  ointment  has  been  used  with 
excellent  results  on  a  large  number 
of  fowls  at  the  experiment  station. 
There  are  several  brands  of  grease 
on  the  market  that  are  effective. 

"Almost  any  of  the  commercial 
dips  will  be  found  effective  agents 
for  killing  lice,  but  are  not  adapted 
for  use  with  small  chicks.  These 
should  be  applied  on  warm  days." 

While  the  edition  lasts  copies  of 
this  helpful  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  by  residents  of  the 
State  who  apply  for  them  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  Mad- 
ison. 

Hen  Naturally  Lazy 

THE  jungle  fowl,  from  which  all 
our  modern  breeds  of  chickens 
have  originated,  laid  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  eggs  a  year  when  in  its  wild 
and  natural  state.  With  years  of  selec- 
tion, we  have  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing from  this  low  producing  fowl 
a  type  of  bird  the  chief  function  of 
which  is  egg  production,  says  C.  S. 
Anderson  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College.  Our  present-day  Leg- 
horns, and  carefully  selected  fowls 
of  several  other  breeds  lay  close  to 
300  eggs  annually,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  lifetime  more  than  a  thousand 
eggs. 

An  average  hen  of  the  egg  type 
breeds  will  lay  in  a  year's  time  five 
times  her  body  weight  in  eggs.  Tak- 
ing the  standard  weight  of  eggs  as 
twenty-four  ounces  per  dozen,  this 
means  an  egg  every  three  days  dur- 
ing the  year.  To  accomplish  this 
the  hen  must  consume  nearly  thirty 
times  her  body  weight  in  feed. 

The  hen  also  has  a  market  value 
when  she  is  no  longer  an  egg  pro^ 
ducer.  Comparing  the  total  market- 
able products  returned  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  digestible  matter  con- 
sumed, the  hen  ranks  second  only  to 
the  cow  among  all  our  common  farm 
animals. 
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Crusoes  Up  to  Date 
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only  escape  from  the  cavern.  I  must 
plunge  again  into  that  fearful  tor- 
rent and  dive,  head-foremost  thru 
that  opening — into  what? 

For  many  minutes  I  stayed  there, 
trying  to  nerve  myself  for  the  at- 
tempt. At  last,  getting  my  mind 
upon  the  girls  and  their  fearful 
jeopardy,  I  slipped  into  the  water 
"imd  headed  for  the  opening.  The 
force  shot  me  clear  of  the  falling 
water,  but  I  dropped  into  it  again 
before  reaching  the  bottom.  I  was 
rolled  over  like  a  pith-ball,  and  when 
I  struck  into  a  pool  forty  feet  below 
I  was  instantly  caught  in  a  circling 
whirl  which  carried  me  around  the 
basin  three  #or  four  times  before  I 
could  help  myself.  Then  I  grasped 
the  loop  of  a  root  and  hung  on,  grad- 
ually hauling  myself  closer  to  the 
bank,  then  onto  it,  where  I  dropped, 
breathless,  choking,  and  dizzy. 

When  I  recovered  sufficiently  to 
stand  up,  I  saw  that  the  whirlpool 
discharged  into  a  rocky  gully,  which 
in  turn  emptied  into  a  river  about 
fifty  yards  down.  I  walked  to  its 
shores  and  sat  there  a  while  to  rest. 
As  I  traced  back  in  my  mind  the  di- 
rection I  had  followed  since  the 
morning's  start,  I  became  convinced 
that  this  was  the  same  stream  upon 
the  banks  of  which  we  had  camped. 

I  traveled  cautiously  down  its 
bank,  thinking  that  it  would  bring 
me  again  to  the  trail,  and  presently 
I  saw  two  canoes  crossing  ahead  of 
me.  There  was  but  one  man  in  each, 
and  they  were  coming  from  the  oppo- 
site shore.  On  reaching  the  side  I 
was  on,  however,  the  canoes  were  at 
once  fijled  with  blacks,  and  paddled 
again  across  the  river.  I  judged 
from  this  that  the  party  had  given 
me  up  and  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney, so  I  lost  no  time  in  proceeding 
on  mine. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I  struck  the 
back  trail,  and  forgetting  my  sore- 
ness and  weariness — even  forgetting 
proper  caution — I  hurried  along, 
eager  to  get  after  the  party  which  had 
kidnaped  my  girl. 

I  covered  two  miles  rapidly,  then 
a  sound  ahead  caused  me  to  jump 
like  a  scared  cat  into  the  brush.  I 
dodged  behind  one  big  tree — then 
for  another,  swinging  myself  up  into 
its  friendly  branches  among  its  thick, 
overhanging  foliage. 

Peeping  cautiously  from  among 
the  leaves  I  commanded  a  view  of 
one  point  of  the  trail.  I  heard  the 
rattle  of  feet  on  the  dry  twigs,  and 
the  next  moment  I  saw — Murchison 
and  Peppard — alone! 

CHAPTER  X 

W/  ELL,  blow  me!"  exclaimed 
W  Peppard,  as  I  stepped  out  in 
front  of  them. 

Cy  sprang  forward  and  grasped  my 
hand,  and  the  way  he  wrung  it  was 
hearty  enough. 

"What  yer  bin  up  against,  George?" 
he  asked,  as  he  looked  me  up  and 
down. 

"Blow  me,  if  ever  I  see  such  a 
scarecrow!"  exclaimed  Peppard;  '"e 
looks  like  one  of  them  bloomin'  big 
tassels  on  a  Lord  Mayor's  coach — a 
knob  on  top  an'  the  rest  all  fringe!" 

"Where's  the  girls?"  asked  Cy, 
eagei-ly. 

"They've  been  taken  up  the  other 
trail.    You'll  have  to  turn  back." 

Then  as  we  strode  along  the  back 
trail  I  told  them  my  story. 

"Now,"  I  asked,  "what  are  you  do- 
ing here  alone?" 

"The  whole  gang's  gone  up  the 
other  trail,"  he  answered.  "When 
we  came  to  the  fork  the  other  branch 
looked  much  more  traveled  than  this, 
so  they  kept  up  that;  but  the  Gov- 
ernor thought  we  ought  to  look  after 
this,  too,  so  Jack  and  I  volunteered 
to  follow  it  up  and  find  out  some- 
thing about  it." 

"flow  many  came  over,  Cy?"  I  asked 
anxiously. 

"About  eighty.  We  left  the  rest 
over  there  to  guard  the  stockade." 

We  now  reached  the  place  where 
the  trails  forked,  and  .struck  into  the 
one  loading  west.  Cy  said  that  the 
main  party  were  two  hours  ahead  of 


us,  and  he  hustled  along  at  a  pace 
which  I  could  barely  maintain.  I 
was  bruised  and  torn  from  head  to 
foot,  and  had  lost  no  little  blood. 
Still  I  stumbled  on  in  spite  of  having 
fallen  once  or  twice. 

Then  Cy  said,  "Guess  we'll  stop  a 
while,  George." 

"I'll  have  to  rest  for  an  hour,"  I 
gasped,  "but  you  fellows  push  on. 
I'll  draw  back  in  the  bush  a  bit  and 
follow  you  pretty  soon." 

"Guess  not!"  said  Cy,  decidedly. 
"We  don't  leave  a  lame  comrade 
alone  that  way.  There's  men  enough 
ahead  to  do  what  they'll  find  to  do, 
and  we'll  push  on  again  in  an  hour 
or  two." 

I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  offer 
the  objections  I  felt,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Jack  had  opened  his  pack 
and  given  me  some  food,  which  I  de- 
voured ravenously,  feeling  my  grit 
come  back  as  I  did  so.  The  few 
handfuls  of  raw  roots  which  I  had 
eaten  in  the  past  thirty  hours  had 
been  poor  sustenance  against  all  my 
shaking  up. 

Suddenly  Cy  whispered,  "Sh — !" 
and  was  instantly  on  his  feet,  gliding 
Indian  fashion  thru  the  brush  to- 
ward the  trail. 

Then  there  came  a  crash,  the  tram- 
pling of  feet,  and  muffled  cries.  We 
rushed  out  and  came  upon  Cy,  who 
was  just  raising  himself  from  over 
a  prostrate  figure.  The  figure  scram- 
bled up.    It  was  Ed  Strogan! 

"You'd  better  carry  some  sort  of 
a  signal  with  you  if  you're  going  to 
wander  thru  the  brush  alone,"  said 
Cy,  coolly.  "Thought  I'd  got  a  Ka- 
naka, sure!  What  ye  doing  here? 
Isn't  nothin'  wrong  at  the  landing, 
is  there?" 

"Everything's  wrong!"  gasped 
Strogan.  "The  savages  have  all  gone 
over  to  Little  Stranger  Island!" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  as 
we  got'  this  astounding  statement 
thru  our  brains;  then  Cy  stammered: 

"What  d'ye  mean,  Ned!  Gone 
where?"  * 

"Little  Stranger!  That's  what  I 
mean.  I  was  left  down  at  the  cove 
with  three  other  men  to  take  care  of 
the  boats  we  came  over  in.  They 
were  pulled  well  up  in  the  brush,  out 
of  sight,  and  I  went  out  on  a  point 
to  keep  a  lookout.  About  an  hour 
ago  I  saw  seven  big  canoes  put  out 
from  the  shore  east  of  us,  and  make 
straight  away  for  Little  Stranger. 
Seven  big  canoes,  with  about  twenty 
men  in  each!  And  we've  left  only 
twenty  men  over  there  to  protect 
everything.  I  came  after  you  at  once 
to  give  the  alarm." 

"And  all  our  fellows  are  two  hours 
ahead  of  us  up  this  trail!"  gasped  Cy. 
"Come  on!"  and  we  instantly  turned 
into  the  trail  and  dashed  on. 

'"Ow  about  our  boats,  Ed?"  in- 
quired Peppard. 

"They're  all  right.  The  savages 
didn't  come  down  toward  the  cove. 
They  struck  straight  across  for  Lit- 
tle Stranger,  paddling  like  fury." 

"Cut  out  the  talk!"  warned  Cy. 

We  strode  along  rapidly,  the  new 
excitement  and  the  meat  I'd  eaten 
having  put  fresh  vigor  into  me.  We 
covered  about  two  miles  without  a 
word  being  spoken.  Then  Cy  sud- 
denly stopped  and  sniffed. 

"Cooking!"  he  muttered.  "You 
fellows  lay  back  while  I  scout  ahead 
a  bit." 

And,  gliding  along  the  trail,  he  dis- 
appeared. We  waited  in  feverish 
anxiety  for  a  few  moments,  then 
heard  a  familiar  halloo.  After  a 
hundred-yard  dash  we  came  in  sight 
of  our  own  people.  They  had  en- 
camped among  a  group  of  native 
huts,  and  were  now  crowding  around 
Cy,  listening  to  his  story.  Already 
some  of  the  men  had  seized  their 
pikes  and  were  making  ready  to 
start.  I  glanced  anxiously  about,  but 
saw  no  signs  of  natives. 

"What  news,  Dolbear?"  I  demand- 
ed, as  he  came  up.  "Have  you  got 
trace  of  the  girls?" 

"No,  my  boy!  We  have  not,"  and  I 
could  feel  the  touch  of  sorrow  In  his 
tones.    "This   place    was  deserted 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  AOS 

products,  your 
implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST;ser5cw^_T0* 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want  Ad.  Dept., 
XV.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WRITE  TO 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

IIEL1'  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. III.  


FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  Jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  J-118,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  

THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyee  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  

FARMS  AM)  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.  

160-ACRE  7-YEAR-OLD  COMMERCIAL 
apple  orchard  near  Salem.  Oregon.  Prosper- 
ous community,  beautifully  located,  fine  cli- 
mate, good  roads,  one-fourth  mile  to  station. 
Trees  in  thriving  condition.  Will  net  profit- 
able returns  each  year.  Reasonable  price. 
Easy  terms.  3115  Calhoun  Boulevard,  Minne- 
apolis.  Minn.  


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  111. 


GOOD,  IMPROVED  FARM,  141  ACRES. 
Special  features.  Desirable  investment.  Bar- 
gain.    Harry  Jackman,  Waterloo.  Indiana. 


STOP !  LISTEN!  40-ACRE  FARM.  $385. 
Other  farms.     McGrath,  Mountain  View.  Mo. 


FOR  SALE 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  liter- 
ature. Say  what  State  interests  you.  L.  J. 
Bricker,  214  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


HOUSEWIVES!  ATTENTION!  MY  WIFE 
makes  her  own  Baking  Powder,  why  not  you? 
For  ten  cents  in  silver,  will  mail  Formula 
for  making  our  article,  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  market.  Address  Henry  L.  Luetke.  Park 
Ridge.  111. 


PARKS'  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.  Are  the  official  world  record  laying 
strains  of  America.  England,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  Eggs  and  Chicks  for  sale,  and 
the  most  practical  catalog  ever  printed. 
"Utility  Facts"  Free.  J.  R.  Parks,  Box  B, 
Altoona.  Pa 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED:  PURE,  RE- 
cleaned,  field  inspected,  officially  tested,  double 
sacked,  $0.00  hundred  lbs.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  B.  E.  Miller,  (Seed  grower.) 
Carlton.  Texas 


FOR  SALE — HOLSTEIN  BULL  8  MONTHS 
old;  also  R.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  White 
Rock  eggs.     Roy  Wright.  Nashville.  111. 


30  INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE.  $3.50  UP, 
all  sizes.  Hovers,  Brooders.  Free  list.  C. 
Kidder,  Crittenden.  N.  Y. 


MEXICAN  MONEY.  SEND  $1  FOR  $100  IN 
assorted  bills  Villa  Mexican  Currency.  Relic 
Co.,   El   Paso.   Texas.     Agents  wanted.  


MINNESOTA   FARM  LANDS 

MINNESOTA,  ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY'S 
choicest  dairy-truck  lands.  Our  property,  di- 
rect. Low  prices.  Easy  terms.  Arnold.  Com- 
missioner, Iron  Range  Railway,  541  Wolvin 
Bldg.,    Duluth,  Minnesota. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  lands 

FREE:  OUR  NEW  PRICE  LIST  OF  IM- 
proved  farms  in  West  Central  Wisconsin. 
Write,  The  Anderson  Land  Company,  Fair- 
chlld.  Wis. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED — FARMS;  HAVE  3,357  BUYERS; 
describe   your   unsold   property.    157  Farmers' 

Exchange.    Denver.  Colo. 


Crusoes  Up  to  Date 
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when  we  reached  it,  except  for  a  few 
pigs.  The  niggers  hadn't  been  gone 
long — just  dodged  out  in  time.  But 
this  story  of  Strogan's  upsets  mat- 
ters, George.  I  fear  we'll  have  to  go 
back." 

I  suppose  I  was  selfish,  but  my 
thoughts  were  all  with  Dolly.  Look- 
ing back  at  it  all  now,  I  felt  that  I 
must  have  acted  badly,  but  I  was 
nearly  insane  at  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing the  island  without  making  more 
effort  to  rescue  those  girls. 

I  swore  that  nothing  should  make 
me  leave,  and  I  implored  the  Gov- 
ernor to  let  a  few  of  the  men  stay 
with  me  to  continue  the  search. 
Murchison  came  to  my  assistance: 

"I  guess,  Governor,  you  can  spare 
half  a  dozen  men  for  this  job,  an' 
maybe  we  can  do  somethin'.  When 
you  git  back  to  Little  Stranger  Island 
there'll  be  nearly  a  hundred  of  you 
against  a  little  over  a  hundred  of 
those  Kanakas." 

There  was  a  grunt  of  approval 
went  up  at  this,  and  the  Governor 
named  a  few  men  to  stay  with  us, 
and  the  main  party  instantly  started 
back  across  the  island. 

It  was  fully  dark  now,  and  we  could 
commence  no  search  before  daylight. 

"We'll  bunk  right  down  here,"  said 
Cy,  who  took  the  lead.  He  posted 
two  pickets  to  keep  watch  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours,  and  advised  us  to  get 
what  sleep  we  could.  "You've  all 
been  hustlin'  for  thirty  hours,  now! 
An'  there's  work  ahead  of  us,  so  don't 
waste  your  time." 

But  that  was  nonsense!    No  one 


could  sleep  with  so  much  to  excite  us. 
I  was  wild  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened at  the  island  after  I  was  cap- 
tured.   Strogan  told  the  yarn. 

"Some  of  the  boys  heard  the  girls 
scream  when  you  were  attacked,  and 
before  we  could  reach  you  the  canoes 
put  off.  There  was  only  the  long- 
boat on  the  beach,  and  that  couldn't 
catch  up.  Then  we  went  to  work  and 
carried  the  other  boats  down  from  the 
river,  and  were  off  before  daylight." 

"And  what  time  did  you  see  the 
Kanakas  start  away  from  this  island 
for  Little  Stranger?" 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  hesitating 
a  moment  before  he  answered.  "It 
was  two  hours  ago!" 

No  more  was  said.  I  even  forgot, 
for  a  few  moments,  the  fearful  peril 
of  the  two  girls,  when  I  realized  that 
at  that  very  moment  the  savages 
were  probably  attacking  our  village, 
catching  the  people  entirely  unsus- 
pecting and  unprepared.  They  could 
not  have  expected  such  an  attack. 
Our  men  had  come  over  to  invade 
this  island,  and  the  savages  had 
slipped  by  and  were  now  invading 
ours!  It  was  all  a  deeply  laid  plot. 
The  capture  of  the  girls,  with  the 
certainty  that  a  large  number  of  our 
party  would  come  over  to  the  res- 
cue, thus  leaving  our  camp  poorly 
protected,  was  but  the  opening  move 
of  those  cunning  savages  towards  di- 
viding us  and  capturing  the  entire 
colony. 

The  continuation  of  this  most  inter- 
esting story  will  be  found  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 


A  Plea  for  All  Young  Mothers 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


TAM WORTH  HOGS.  IMMENSE  SIZE,  1'RO- 
llftc  breeders,  best  sucklers,  and  easy  feeders. 
Quality  of  bacon  unsurpassed.  Descriptive 
circular.  Sat  i»f ;i  1 1  Ion  guaranteed.  Warren 
Morton,  Drawer  217.  Russell vllle.  Ky. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE, 
bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service  boars.  Pair  pigs 
$14.  Large  prolific  kind.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Free  circular.  White  Leghorn  chickens,  Walter 
Ruebush,  Macomb,  III. 


Continued  F 
endeavors  to  take,  except  the  printed 
book  of  rules  which  have  been  urged 
upon  her  by  doctor  and  nurse.  She 
has  to  grope  her  way  toward  skillful 
baby  management,  watching  anxious- 
ly, trying  each  step  of  the  way, 
buoyed  up  only  by  the  conviction  that 
science  and  hospital  regime  advo- 
cate the  newer  way.  Physically  she 
is  not  quite  herself  for  some  months. 
Xo  matter  how  strong  her  will,  or 
how  unshakable  her  determination, 
a  persistent  mother-in-law  will  either 
ultimately  succeed  in  interfering 
with  her  schedule,  or  cause  her  un- 
told irritation  and  agony  of  mind  in 
the  meantime.  I  use  "mother-in-law" 
advisedly.  A  daughter  with  her  own 
parent  has  more  chance  of  carrying 
her  point  than  with  her  husband's 
mother.  In  the  first  place,  she  has 
been  used  to  "managing  mother"; 
in  the  second,  a  slight  element  of 
placating,  or  deferring  to,  one's  hus- 
band's mother,  is  unavoidable. 

In  my  own  household  my  husband's 
mother  came  to  live  with  us  right 
after  the  first  child  arrived.  She  was 
all  alone  in  the  world,  and  it  seemed 
the  only  feasible  arrangement.  I 
was  weak,  humble  in  my  vast  igno- 
rance of  babies,  and  anxious  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  person  who  had 
objected  strenuously  to  the  capture 
of  her  only  son.  But  I  wanted  to  put 
the  new  methods  to  trial. 

For  eight  months  we  went  thru  a 
dialogue  like  this  every  evening  at 
dinner: 

"The  baby's  crying.  Shall  I  go  and 
see  what's  the  matter?" 

"No,  please  don't.  You  know  I 
don't  like  him  to  be  picked  up.  He'll 
go  to  sleep  after  a  while." 

A  portion  is  served  on  the  plate 
of  each  of  us. 

"I'm  sure  he  must  be  sick,  he's 
crying  so  hard.  Hadn't  you  bet- 
ter " 

"I'm  not  going  to  stir.  The  book 
says  " 

"He'll  rupture  himself  crying  like 
that.  I  think  it's  perfectly  heartless. 
I  can't  eat  and  listen  to  him." 

A  dogged  silence. 

"Well,  he's  your  baby,  but  if  you 
don't  get  up  and  see  to  him,  I'm  go- 
ing to."  And  with  that  she  would 
march  assertively  out  of  the  room, 
while  I,  weak  and  moist-eyed  with 
anger,  would  probably  choke  over  my 
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remaining  dinner,  boiling  within,  but 
silent,  helpless. 

"You'd  better  let  mother  take  him 
up  if  she  wants  to,"  my  husband 
would  advise.  "Anything  to  avoid  a 
scene." 

That  was  it — anything  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  It  takes  brute  force  to  re- 
sist insidious  persistence  successful- 
ly, and  I  did  not  have  it.  When  baby 
was  9  months  old  his  grandmother 
took  a  brief  trip  away  from  home  and 
I  had  my  hopelessly  spoiled  son  to 
myself.  We  had  three  nights  of  heart- 
rending "crying  it  out" — and  then  no 
more  trouble. 

This  is  a  very  common  example  of 
the  "relative"  difficulty.  If  I  went 
out  for  necessary  shopping  and  left 
baby  home,  he  would  be  held  and 
spoiled  as  long  as  I  was  gone.  Baby's 
grandmother  really  believed  that  she 
was  helping  me  by  this  sort  of  assist- 
ance, just  as  she  did  in  many  other 
small  affairs  that  loom  up  so  large 
in  the  mother's  day.  But  I  can  still 
recall  my  hurt  astonishment  when, 
at  one  of  her  glib  offers  of  help  I 
suggested  she  might  take  the  baby 
for  a  walk  and  let  me  rest. 

"Wheel  a  perambulator?  Indeed 
that's  one  thing  I  can't  do  and  won't. 
I  always  had  a  nurse  for  John,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  turn  nursemaid  now 
for  your  child!" 

When  baby  was  tiresome  or  un- 
manageable he  was  my  child;  when 
he  was  cunning  or  unusually  hand- 
some, he  was  "John's  baby"  or  "my 
grandchild."  I  came  to  discover  that 
my  mother-in-law's  devotion  to  our 
baby  was  purely  selfish.  She  did  for 
it  what  gave  her  personal  gratifica- 
tion, and  skipped  nimbly  out  of  the 
way  of  any  of  the  hard,  disagreeable 
tasks  connected  with  his  care.  It 
wasn't  that  I  wanted  her  to  do  them; 
it  was  only  that  the  sentimentality 
without  real  service  finally  got  on 
my  nerves. 

So  the  father,  the  in-laws  and  fond 
aunties  must  cooperate  with  the  new 
mother  if  they  are  to  keep  her  hap- 
py, well  and  strong. 


Chicks  should  be  left  in  the  incu- 
bator thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours 
after  hatching. 
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SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. Th&  cost  is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chloago.  111.  4 

FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  FREE. 
Send  $1.50  for  one  thousand  Frost-Proof  Cab- 
bage Plants,  and  receive  one  thousand  Free. 
Make  large  heada.  Atlantic  Coast  Plant  Co.. 
Youngs  Island,  S.  C.  » 

SEED  CORN — HIGHEST  GERMINATION. 
Best  varieties  other  farm  seed.  1,200  acres. 
40  page  catalog.  W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle.  O. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
AGENTS — 200  PER  CEtfT  PROFIT. 
Wonderful  little  article;  something  new.  Sells 
like  wildnre.  Carry  right  In  your  pocket. 
Write  at  once  for  free  sample.  E.  M.  Felt- 
man.  Sales  Manager,  4383  Third  St.,  Clncin- 
natl,  Ohio.  

AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple  and    full    layout  free.     Write  quick.  La- 

casslqn  Co..  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:    COW,  HORSE. 

or  calf  skins'  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
from  our  own  pens  15c  each.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
15,  eight  dollars  per  hundred.  Orders  given 
prompt    attention.     G.  Du  Vail,    Red  Farm, 

Novlnger,  Missouri. 


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS — HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  in  this  column  VMM  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..   500-514   N.   Dearborn  St..   Chicago,  111. 


R.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE 
Rock  eggs  for  sale  from  trap-nested  prize 
winners.     Roy  Wright,  Nashville.  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  In  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.  Boyce  Co.,   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago,  III. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 

oe  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  Ill 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING:  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  all  varieties; 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Hamburgs, 
Dorkings,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Houdans,  Min- 
orcas,  Bantams.  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 
Color  plate  catalogue  free.  United  Farms, 
R  7,   Hope,  Ind. 

TRAP-NESTED  S.  C.  REDS.  EGGS  AND 
chicks  from  pedigree  stock.    Catalog.  Allans 

Reds,   Middletown,   R.  I. 


Keep  the  little  chicks  busy  by 
feeding  small  grains  in  fine  litter. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, any  thingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
QVlCXJLy— 
CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
H  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
ii  farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
!  We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 

i  proval  and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 

ii  Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
J  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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PLAN  YOUR  GARDEN  ON  PAPER 

'  This  Will  Enable  You  to  Raise  Two  or  Three  Crops  Instead  of  One 


PLAN"  your  back-yard  garden  on  paper  in  ad- 
vance. A  little  indoor  gardening  of  this  sort 
will  enable  you  to  have  fresh  vegetables  thru- 
out  the  season  and  will  make  the  same  ground,  with 
little  extra  labor  and  expense,  yield  two  or  three 
crops  instead  of  the  single  crop  commonly  raised 
in  small  gardens.  Where  two  or  three  crops  are 
grown  instead  of  one,  a  comparatively  small  garden 
will  supply  the  average  family  with  fresh  vegeta- 
bles all  season.  Moreover,  such  planning  in  ad- 
vance will  enable  you  to  get  the  ground  ready  in 
time  for  planting  and  to  secure  your  seeds  and  plant 
them  at  the  dates  which  give  each  variety  its  best 
growing  conditions.  For  example,  if  you  will  thus 
plan  the  plot  to  be  devoted  to  peas,  by  the  time  your 
first  crop  is  harvested  the  second  crop  will  be  in 
bearing,  and  the  plants  of  the  third  well  advanced. 

All  the  tools  that  are  necessary  for  indoor  gar- 
dening, which  can  be  made  an  interesting  recreation 
for  the  whole  household,  are  a  large  sheet  of  wrap- 
ping paper,  a  ruler  and  a  pencil.  After  looking  over 
the  garden  and  selecting  the  plot  of  soil  best  suited 
for  your  purpose,  measure  this  and  outline  it  on 
paper  on  a  scale  of  one-quarter  or  one-eighth  inch 
to  the  foot. 

Next,  study  your  garden  bulletins  or  books  on 
horticulture  and  the  seed  catalogs  to  determine 
what  can  be  grown  in  your  climate  under  the  con- 
ditions of  exposure,  soil  and  drainage  in  your  back 
yard.  This  study  may  lead  you  to  plan  ditches  to 
improve  drainage,  show  you  that  your  soil  needs 
finely  sifted  ashes  to  break  up  its  sticky  character, 
or  that  you  must  add  rotted  manure,  dried  blood, 
bone  meal,  wood  ashes,  lime,  or  other  fertilizers  to 
make  it  suitable  for  vegetables. 

Then  comes  the  consultation  with  the  family  to 
determine  the  sorts  of  vegetables  the  different  mem- 
bers like,  and  which,  therefore,  they  personally  will 
be  interested  in  raising.  Confine  your  selections  to 
the  standard  well-tried  sorts.  Finally,  and  this  is 
most  important,  is  the  conference  between  the  gar- 
den force  and  the  housewife  as  to  what  vegetables 
really  are  worth  raising  in  the  back  yard. 

In  general,  the  aim  of  the  back-yard  gardener 
should  be  to  raise  those  vegetables  which  are  either 
expensive  or  in  which  the  flavor  or  quality  depends 
importantly  on  absolute  freshness.  Peas  and  string 
or  lima  beans,  to  be  at  their  best,  should  be  cooked 
almost  immediately  after  they  are  gathered.  Peas 
kept  even  for  a  day  lose  their  delicate  bloom  and 
sweetness.  Consequently  as  much  space  as  possible 
should  be  devoted  to  such  vegetables,  and  other 
vegetables  in  which  freshness  does  not  count  so 
importantly  should  largely  be  used  as  fillers  to 
keep  the  ground  at  work.  Effort  also  should  be 
made  in  a  garden  to  have  special  vegetables,  such 
as  okra,  of  which  the  family  is  fond  and  which  are 
difficult  to  obtain  in  local  markets  or  are  commonly 
high  priced.  The  housewife  probably  will  want  a 
little  bed  of  parsley,  chives,  or  other  herbs,  not 
because  they  are  expensive  to  buy,  but  because  of 
the  convenience  of  being  able  to  pick  a  sprig  when 
it  Is  needed. 

The  profit  from  gardening,  however,  cornes  not 
alone  from  the  vegetables  that  are  produced.  The 
healthy  outdoor  recreation  and  exercise  and  the  ed- 
ucational value  of  a  garden  in  training  children 
manually,  and  in  inculcating  in  them  habits  of  or- 
8*1  and  industry  must  not  be  overlooked.  Fathers 
and  mothers  will  find  that  the  preliminary  planning 
of  a  garden  will  do  much  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  young  people  and  encourage  them  to  do  their 
Bhare  in  cultivating  and  weeding  it. 

Having  decided  what  is  to  be  planted,  the  indoor 
gardener  draws  lines  or  symbols  on  his  outlined 
plan  to  Indicate  the  different  crops,  inserting  the 
date  when  each  in  to  be  planted.  Where  a  second  or 
third  crop  is  to  follow  the  same  row  or  occupy  the 
name  ground,  this  may  be  written  in  red  or  blue, 
which  indicates  that  it.  is  to  be  planted  when  an  ear- 
lier crop  is  over.  In  laying  out  the  plan  the  owner 
should  consider  the  amount,  of  eaeli  vegetable  nec- 
essary for  a  serving  for  his  family.  He  also  should 
tear  in  mind  the  habits  of  the  plants  so  as  to  al- 


Advice  of  U.  S.  D.  A. 

low  space  enough  between  the  rows  for  their  proper 
growth,  for  the  interplanting  of  later  crops,  and  for 
easy  cultivation.  The  cultivation,  of  course,  is 
easiest  when  the  rows  are  one  and  one-half  to  two 
feet  apart,  as  this  permits  the  use  of  wheel  culti- 
vators.    Plants  which  make  a  high  growth  and 
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A  Wcll-Mude  Garden  I'lnn 


cause  heavy  shade  naturally  should  not  be  located 
where  they  will  interfere  with  sun-loving  small 
plants.  Perennials,  such  as  rhubarb  and  aspara- 
gus, which  are  not  cultivated,  should  not  be  grown 
among  plants  which  call  for  tilling.  The  planning 
may  be  extended  also  to  the  planting  of  small  fruits, 
such  as  currants,  raspberries  and  grapes,  and  even 
to  the  location  of  apple  or  other  fruit  trees. 

Where  there  are  very  small  children  in  the  fam- 
ily, a  separate  small  plot  should  be  set  aside  for 
their  play  gardens.  If  they  have  their  own  vegeta- 
bles which  they  are  free  to  pull  up,  examine,  or 
treat  as  they  like,  they  are  less  liable  to  conduct 
their  juvenile  bontanical  experiments  in  the  garden 
which  is  being  grown  for  serious  purposes. 

The  acompanying  plan  was  made  from  an  un- 
usually well-arranged  and  successful  garden  that 
was  grown  in  a  back  yard  25x70  feet  in  dimensions. 
The  plan  also  can  be  used  in  laying  out  a  plot  of 
a  larger  yard  or,  with  changes  in  quantity  planted, 
can  be  adapted  to  small  yards  or  plots  of  other 
shapes. 

This  lot  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  board  fence 
six  feet  high,  along  which  fourteen  grapevines  were 
planted  and  trained.  Another  grapevine  was  so 
planted  as  to  grow  on  the  shed  at  the  rear.  On 
either  side  of  the  flagstone  walk  strawberry  plants 
were  set.  Between  the  walk  and  the  fence  currant 
bushes  were  planted.  Between  the  currant  bushes 
and  the  row  of  strawberries  were  grown  low-grow- 
ing vegetables,  such  as  beans,  peppers,  eggplants 
and  the  like.  The  area  between  the  walks,  which 
was  about  twelve  feet  wide,  was  given  over  to  veg- 
etables. 

In  this  area  the  rows  of  low-growing,  quick-ma- 
turing, early  vegetables  were  planted  so  that  at 
proper  intervals  between  them  later-maturing  sorts 
could  be  dispersed.  The  early  plantings  consisted 
of  rows  of  radishes,  early  beets,  lettuce,  carrots  and 
a  few  parsnips,  parsnips  being  placed  so  that  they 
could  have  the  benefit  of  the  entire  growing  season, 
while  between  were  placed  first  rows  of  radishes 
and  lettuce  and  later  bunch  beans.  The  beets,  later 
in  the  season,  gave  way  to  a  few  late  cabbage  plants. 
An  area  was  devoted  to  a  dozen  tomato  plants, 
trained  to  a  single  stem  on  stakes  about  four  feet 
high.  These  were  planted  about  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  each  direction,  which  gave  them  ample 
room  for  maturity.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
that  the  site  for  tomatoes  should  be  as  sunny  as 
practicable.  In  the  least  sunny  portion  of  the  yard 
early  and  late  peas  were  planted  together,  with  a 
row  of  sweet,  peas  to  supply  a  few  much  prized 
blossoms  for  the  table. 

Before  the  tomatoes  were  planted,  onion  sets  oc- 
cupied the  area  and  were  allowed  to  remain  until 
large  enough  for  use  or  until  it  was  necessary  to 
thin  them  in  certain  areas  to  make  space  for  plant- 
ing the  tomatoes.  A  few  parsley  plants  were  placed 
in  a  convenient  corner,  where  they  did  not  receive 
too  much  sunlight,  but  where  the  environment  was 
as  cool  as  possible  and  sufficiently  moist  to  keep 
the  plants  growing.  In  the  autumn  it  was  found 
wise  to  plant  spinach,  kale  and  potato-onion  sets 
in  order  that  a  supply  of  green  succulents  might 
be  had  during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

The  plan  once  made  out  should,  of  course,  be  fol- 
lowed carefully  thruout  the  season,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  dates  for  planting.  Where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  change  a  date  this  should  be  indicated  on 
the  plan.  The  plan  also  will  serve  as  a  convenient 
memorandum  sheet  for  keeping  a  fairly  complete 
record  of  the  garden.  On  it  can  be  entered  notes 
regarding  success  or  failure  of  the  different  vege- 
tables, and  whether  too  much  or  too  little  of  any 
variety  was  planted  for  the  family  needs.  Failures 
with  certain  vegetables  or  seed,  especially  where 
the  plants  showed  any  sign  of  root  diseases,  should 
be  noted  carefully  and  if  possible  the  reasons  for 
failure  indicated.  When  the  season  is  over  this 
plan  should  bo  filed  until  the  next  period  for  indoor 
gardening  comes  around.  The  wise  gardener  will 
study  the  old  plan  carefully  and  rearrange  his  vege- 
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SharpToolsPayBig 


Qf\  Qfn  of  all  edged  farm  tools  used^W 
\D\J  /V  in  America  are  sharpened  by 
the  manufacturer  on  "Cleveland  Grind- 
stones"— the  natural  abrasive  stone  that 
best  preserves  the  temper  of  the  steel. 

Profit  by  the  maker's  experience.  Keep 
t/our  own  tools  at  their  best  w  ih  "Cleveland 
Grindstones"— the  recognized  standard, 


Best  for 
the 
Farm 


Harvest 
King 


Every  Farmer  should 
v  have  the  "Harvest 
K  ne",  complete  for 
hand  or  power.  Un- 
equalled for  sharpen- 
ing mower  blaues, 
scythes,  tools,  etc. 

Has  angle  steel 
frame,  enameled 
to  resist  rust;  roll- 
er bearings;a24x2 
inchselected  gen- 
uine "Cleveland 
Grindstone;" 
costs  but  little 
more  than  a 
mounted  hand 
stone  of  equal 
size. 


$    SPECIAL  OFFER 

ITo  prove  the  superior 
grit  and  toughness 
of  the  "Harvest 
King",  we  will  send 
this  handy  "Harvest 
King,  Jr."  for  kitchen 
use,  charges  prepaid 
as  far  west  as  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska.  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana,  on  receipt  of  one 
dollar. 

Send  $1.00  today.  Qet  Free  Booklet  for  Farmers. 
THE  CLEVELAND  STONE  COMPANY 

ftLEVELAND  GRINDSTONE?! 
PreseryeTool  Temper  1 


Hogs  Grind  Grain 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grinder  and 
feeder.  With  it  your  hogs  will  grind 
their  own  grain,  saving  you  money  and 
labor.  This  machine  will  care  for  30  hogs  on 
full  feed  at  a  saving  of  25%  of  the  grain  and 
a  pig  of  40  pounds  can  operate  the  grinder. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain,  coarse  or  fine,  sepa- 
rate or  mixed.  No  waste— grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh. 

Bend  for  Booklet 
We  are  Mooting  for  You 
Agents  Wan  ed 

HOG  MOTOR  CO. 


700  Andrus  Bldg. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Fertilizers  From  Municipal  Waste 


Can  Your  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Meats. 
Start  a  Business  of  Your  Own 

ROYAL  CANNERS  HAVE  MADE  HIGHEST  RECORDS 

unily  Sizes  to  Factory  Plants 

No  preservatives  used.  Use  tin 
cans  or  glass.  Easy  to  operate. 
We  teach  you  how.  Headquar- 
ters for  Cans  and  Labels.  Write 
tooay  for  New  Catalog. 

ROYAL  HOME  CANNER  CO., 

Dept.  191,     Albion,  Illinois 


To  rfet  rid  of  rats  get 


RIDOFRATS 


Non-Poisonoao.  Guaranteed  to  destroy  the 
rat  and  mouso  pest  from  corncribs,  bins,  poul- 
try houses,  stables,  etc.  No  results,  no  pay. 
Box  10c;  ;>  ./..  boxes  $lcast  of  Miss.;  $1.20 
w««t  of  Mlae.  If  your  de«l«r  can't  ■apply  you 
ordordiroct.  Writ* for  catalog,  it  ttlU  thtttorv. 

Berg  &  Beard  Mfg.  Co.,  12  Sleuben  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


NITRATES  ADDED  TO  THE  SOIL  V2c.  A  POUND 

NITROGERM  40  CENTS  PER  ACRE 

Dest  for  Inoculating  Farm  seeds,  Instructive  circular 
No.  2,  free.  Our  endorsement — Sole  riixtrllmtors  of 
NlTKO-Cui.TUBKH  (Trade  Murk  n-«.  U.  H.  1'ut.  Office) . 
Hold  by  Htate  Agr.  Dopts.  Write  Dept.  13. 
STANDARD  NITROGERM  CO.,  Gle  n  Ridge,  N.  J. 
  Hull  tested  for  acidity,  2»c. 


Handle  4'A  Ft 


A  1 2  Year  Old  Boy  or  Girl 

c  m  do  more  and  better  work 
with  this 

Handy  Cultivator  and  Weeder 

co  how,  Price. 

$  i  .00  Mprsss  prspsld.  auknts  ivantf.d 
ULKICH  MFC.  CO.,  24  River  Street.  Rock  Falls.  Ill 


A SURVEY  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources  in  fertilizer  materials 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  large  sup- 
ply of  these  to  be  found  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  garbage  in  cities.  This 
waste  material  contains  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  which 
are  recognized  as  essential  to  the 
production  of  large  crops.  Valuable 
as  these  elements  are  to  the  farms 
of  the  country,  the  garbage  in  which 
they  are  found  is  a  source  of  trouble 
and  expense  to  the  cities.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  this  garbage  can  be 
disposed  of  most  advantageously  by 
returning  it  to  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  fertilizer. 

In  the  cities  of  100,000  people  or 
more  the  reduction  of  garbage  by 
methods  which  furnish  a  residue  fit 
for  fertilizer  use  has  proved  to  be  a 
profitable  municipal  enterprise,  and 
in  smaller  communities  it  might  well 
be  self-sustaining.  Numerous  anal- 
yses of  raw  garbage  show  that,  on 
the  average,  grease  constitutes  3.5 
per  cent;  and  of  the  fertilizer  in- 
gredients potash.  0.3  per  cent;  bone 
phosphate,  1  per  cent;  and  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia,  1  per  cent. 
On  this  basis  the  value  of  a  ton  of 
raw  garbage  is  about  $5,  the  grease 
being  worth  $3  and  the  fertilizer  in- 
gredients about  $2. 

Since  the  grease  is  of  more  value 
than  the  fertilizer,  the  reduction  is 
primarily  designed  to  recover  the 
grease.  There  are  three  principal 
methods  of  doing  this.    The  garbage 


is  cooked  and  steamed  and  then 
pressed  dry  and  degreased  in  gaso- 
line. Or,  the  garbage  is  dried  direct- 
ly in  rotary  hot  air  kilns  and  then 
degreased  in  gasoline;  or  it  is  dried 
and  degreased  in  one  operation. 

As  raw  garbage  contains  70  per 
cent  water  and  3.5  per  cent  grease, 
the  yield  of  the  tankage  residue  or 
fertilizer  should  be  about  25  per  cent. 
Thus,  four  tons  of  raw  garbage 
should  be  made  to  yield  one  ton  of 
dried  tankage  and  $12  worth  of 
grease.  In  the  retail  market  the  dried 
tankage  sells  for  about  $10  a  ton 
and  at  wholesale  for  $7.50.  There  has 
been  no  great  fluctuation  in  these 
prices  for  some  time.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, however,  the  percentage  of 
tankage  obtained  is  not  usually  25 
per  cent. 

At  present,  however,  only  six  cities 
in  the  United  States  operate  their 
own  reduction  plants,  and  about 
twenty  send  their  garbage  to  private- 
ly owned  plants.  These  produce  in 
the  course  of  a  year  160,000  tons  of 
tankage,  or  fertilizer,  made  from  1,- 
045,000  tons  of  raw  garbage.  If  all 
of  the  199  cities  in  the  United  States 
which  have  a  population  of  30,000 
or  over  should  adopt  this  method  of 
garbage  disposal,  the  total  yield 
should  be  from  637,500  tons  to  937,- 
500  tons  of  fertilizer  per  year.  This 
would  be  worth  from  $4,780,000  to 
$7,000,000.  Additional  fertilizer  ma- 
terial could  also  be  obtained  in  the 
cites  from  dead  animals,  street 
sweepings,  and  stable  manure. 


Problem  of  Orchardists 


ORCHARDISTS  must  face  a  new 
and  serious  situation  next 
spring,  brought  about  by  the  war, 
which  has  caused  high  prices  in 
spraying  materials.  Copper  has  been 
in  such  great  demand  by  the  war- 
ring nations  that  the  price  of  copper 
sulphate  has  soared.  This  demand 
has  governed  more  or  less  the  prices 
of  other  ingredients  used  with  it  in 
spraying  solutions. 

Many  inquiries  have  come  asking 
where  they  could  obtain  certain 
commercial  materials  and  how  much 
they  would  have  to  pay.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
materials  containing  copper  sulphate 
can  be  obtained  at  all  within  a  short 
time.  The  selling  price  of  copper 
sulphate  is  from  25  to  30  cents  a 
pound. 

Orchardists  have  been  accustomed 
to  paying  approximately  1  cent  for 
the  materials  used  in  one  gallon  of 
dilute  spraying  solution.  This  year 
they  will  pay  at  least  2  cents  when 
Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  are 
combined — if  copper  sulphate  is  ob- 
tainable under  any  circumstances. 
Lime  and  sulphur  and  arsenate  of 


lead  also  will  cost  more  than  in  pre- 
vious years. 

An  orchardist  can  afford,  if  he 
has  good  trees,  to  use  some  Bor- 
deaux, even  with  copper  sulphate  at 
25  cents  a  pound.  Five  to  eight  gal- 
lons of  spray  per  application  will 
cost  30  to  50  cents  a  tree,  for  three 
applications.  Add  to  this  cost  that 
of  two  applications  of  lime  and  sul- 
phur. This  brings  the  expense  to 
from  50  to  70  cents  a  tree.  It  is  a 
poor  tree  that  doesn't  yield  at  least 
two  bushels  of  fruit,  and  they  are 
mighty  poor  apples  that  won't  bring  60 
cents  a  bushel.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  cost 
of  spraying,  even  at  this  exorbitant 
price  of  materials,  is  concerned,  the 
two  bushels  of  fruit  represent  a 
profit  of  100  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

The  best  advice  to  the  fruit 
grower  is  to  use  all  precautions  to 
conserve  his  materials,  do  his  spray- 
ing on  time,  and  do  it  thoroly.  If 
the  application  is  made  exactly  when 
it  should  be,  a  greater  economy  of 
materials  and  a  much  better  control 
of  insects  and  diseases  result  than  if 
the  spray  is  applied  a  week  late. 


Field  Pea  Prices 


TN  RESPONSE  to  many  inquiries  in 
A  regard  to  the  sale  of  field  peas, 

J.  F.  McKay  of  the  Market  Extension 
Department  of  the  Mississippi  A.  and 
M.  College  suggests  to  farmers  and 
country  buyers  not  to  offer  their  peas 
at  too  low  prices,  but  hold  them  off 
the  market  a  few  weeks  until  dealers 
who  have  stocks  on  hand  begin  to 
sell  out. 

According  to  Mr.  McKay  the  dull 
market  is  due  to  the  flood  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  as  that  section  uses 
the  largest  amount  of  peas,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  overflow  has  stopped 
the  market.  The  crop  is  not  as  large 
as  it  was  last  year  and  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  no  surplus. 
Better  prices  are  expected  by  April 
or  May,  tho  not  so  high  as  the  prices 
that  prevailed  two  years  ago. 

This  market  specialist  reports  that 
the  large  dealers  in  New  Orleans, 
Natchez,  Vicksburg  and  Memphis 
hold  this  view  of  the  market  also, 
and  are  not  making  any  offers  or 
buying  at  present.  Their  stocks  are 
not  so  large  as  at  this  time  last  year, 


indicating  that  there  will  be  a  de- 
mand on  country  dealers  as  soon  as 
the  danger  of  overflow  is  past. 

For  a  Good  Lawn 

PAINSTAKING  preliminaries; 
proper  seed;  constant  care,  ever- 
lasting war  on  weeds.  These  ele- 
ments enter  into  the  method  of  se- 
curing a  good  lawn,  according  to  N.  E. 
Hansen,  professor  of  horticulture  at 
the  South  Dakota  State  College,  who 
offers  the  following  suggestions: 

"The  first  preparation  for  the 
lawn,"  says  he,  "is  to  plow  the  land 
deeply  and  disc  and  drag  the  soil  un- 
til it  is  in  good  shape.  If  the  soil  is 
new  and  needs  working  down,  some 
cultivated  crop  like  potatoes  or  to- 
matoes might  well  precede  the  lawn. 
Where  time  and  space  are  limited 
and  the  land  is  weedy,  it  will  be  a 
good  plan  to  summer  fallow  one  sea- 
son, cultivating  at  intervals  to  kill 
weeds  and  retain  moisture. 

"Before  sowing  any  seed,  grade  the 
surface  carefully.   For  large  lawns  a 


large  timber  with  a  team  at  each  end 
is  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  method; 
or  a  'floater'  of  heavy  plank  may  be 
used  by  one  team." 

The  Farm  Garden 

WHETHER  the  garden  is  to  be  a 
success  or  not  depends,  in 
great  measure,  on  its  location  with 
reference  to  the  home,  and  to  the 
farm  buildings.  It  should  be  easily 
reached  both  by  those  who  care  for 
it,  and  by  the  housewife  who  does 
most  of  the  harvesting.  It  should 
be  so  placed  that  plows  and  other 
tools  do  not  need  to  be  brought  far, 
for  this  takes  time  and  labor,  and 
makes  the  garden  work  expensive. 
Then,  too,  if  the  garden  is  close  at 
hand,  spare  times  now  and  then  can 
be  used  in  going  over  it. 

The  _  garden  is  generally  well 
drained,  but,  if  it  is  not,  laying  a 
few  lines  of  tile  in  the  garden  will 
frequently  pay.  Early  vegetables 
will  not  do  well  in  a  water-logged 
soil  and  late  ones  are  injured  almost 
as  badly.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
vegetables  need  plenty  of  water  to 
thrive  and  produce  well.  Their  roots 
are  so  shallow  they  cannot  go  down 
to  a  deep  water  table  in  dry  seasons 
as  trees  can,  so  artificial  watering 
may  save  the  garden  and  it  is  a  great 
convenience  to  have  some  sort  of  wa- 
ter supply  near  at  hand. 

The  soil  should  be  fertile.  Vege- 
tables are  heavy  feeders,  but  they 
will  return,  many  times  over,  the 
value  of  the  manure  used  in  building 
up  the  soil.  Barnyard  manure  is  the 
best  general  fertilizer  to  use,  both 
for  its  plant  food  value  and  for  its 
tendency  to  lighten  up  tight  and 
clayey  soils  which  drain  poorly  and 
remain  "cold"  until  late  in  the 
spring.  The  loose,  mellow  soil  re- 
sulting from  application  of  barn- 
yard manure  is  also  essential  in 
growing  the  roots  crops,  which  are 
likely  to  be  misshapen  and  distorted 
in  too  tight  and  stony  soils.  Root 
crops  are  more  easily  harvested  in 
a  mellow  soil,  too.  A  dressing  of 
three  inches  of  manure  is  not  too 
much  but  it  should  be  well  rotted  if 
it  is  plowed  under  in  the  spring. 

Gardens  that  were  plowed  last 
fall  will  show  the  good  effects  of  (1) 
weathering,  and  (2)  a  reduced  num- 
ber of  grubs  and  other  pests  that 
have  escaped  freezing,  as  well (3)  as 
the  opportunity  for  rotting  of  the  ma- 
nure thru  winter.  If  your  garden  was 
not  plowed  last  fall,  it  should  be  done 
as  early  as  the  ground  is  at  all  fit 
to  work,  now. — J.  S.  G. 

To  Prevent  "Thu  mps 

COWS  and  pigs  should  have  a  suit- 
^  able  place  in  which  to  exercise. 
Over-feeding  and  lack  of  exercise 
very  frequently  cause  "thumps," 
which  is  spasmotic  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm.  In  most  cases 
"thumps"  may  he  prevented  by  judi- 
cious feeding  and  care  to  have  the 
pigs  get  plenty  of  exercise. 

The  department  of  animal  hus- 
bandry at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  recommends  that  a  place  be 
provided  where  the  young  pigs  will 
have  access  to  feed  and  thus  become 
accustomed  to  it  before  it  is  time 
to  wean  them.  Pigs  should  be 
weaned  when  from  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
so  that  the  sow  will  be  able  to  re- 
cuperate before  being  bred  for  the 
next  litter. 

Plan  Your  Garden  on 


Paper 


Continued  From  Page  59 

tables  so  as  not  to  grow  the  same 
kind  the  second  year  in  the  same 
part  of  the  garden.  He  also  should 
be  particularly  careful  to  transfer  to 
other  parts  of  the  garden,  or  not  to 
attempt  to  raise  at  all,  those  vege- 
tables which  have  suffered  from  root- 
knot  or  similar  diseases.  If  his  notes 
are  at  all  complete,  they  will  help 
him  to  look  up  subjects  in  advance 
in  bulletins,  and  also  will  show  him 
what  vegetables  are  most  worth 
while  and  what  hardly  pay  for  the 
time  and  trouble  spent  on  them. 
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Disinfection  of  Seed  Potatoes 


THE  treatment  of  seed  potatoes 
with  formaldehyde  or  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  has  been  recom- 
mended for  many  years  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  scab  and  other  diseases 
carried  on  the  tubers.  Such  treat- 
ment is,  on  the  whole,  profitable,  but 
has  several  limitations  which  should 
be  clearly  recognized  to  prevent  dis- 
appointment, according  to  the  spe- 
cialists of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  object  of  disinfecting  seed  po- 
tatoes is  to  destroy  the  germs  of 
scab  and  other  surface  parasites 
which  might  otherwise  be  planted 
with  the  seed  and  infect  the  new 
crop.  Only  surface  infections  are 
reached  by  this  method.  It  is  only 
partially  effective  against  deep  pits 
of  common  scab.  Formaldehyde  is 
less  effective  than  corrosive  subli- 
mate against  the  black  sclerotia  or 
resting  bodies  of  Rhizoctonia  or  rus- 
set scab,  and  against  powdery  scab. 

Neither  chemical,  as  -ordinarily 
used,  will  destroy  silver  scurf.  Either 
one  will  kill  surface  infections  of 
black-leg,  but  neither  will  reach  the 
internal  infections  common  in  tubers 
from  black-leg  hills.  Neither  fusa- 
rium  wilt  nor  late  blight  infection 
in'  potato  tubers  can  be  reached  by 
any  seed  treatment,  nor  can  any  of 
the  non-parasitic  diseases  of  pota- 
toes, such  as  mosaic,  leaf  roll  and 
curly  dwarf,  be  prevented.  See 
Farmers'  Bulletin  544  for  description 
of  these  troubles. 

Clearly,  th  refore,  the  most  impor- 
tant precaution  against  these  dis- 
eases is  to  select  clean,  disease-free 
seed  potatoes  from  healthy,  vigorous 
plants,  as  determined  by  field  inspec- 
tion during  the  growing  season  and 
at  harvest.  Seed  treatment  should 
then  be  applied  as  an  additional  pre- 
caution, it  will  not  be  effective, 
however,  if  the  soil  where  the  po- 
tatoes are  to  be  planted  is  already 
full  of  disease. 

Soil  conditions  have  an  important 
relation  to  potato  tuber  diseases,  and 
many  of  these  are  widely  spread 
thruout  the  country,  perhaps  native 
to  some  soils.  Common  scab  is -fa- 
vored by  a  neutral  or  slightly  alka- 
line soil,  and  seldom  gives  trouble 
in  acid  soils.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
creased by  liming  and  by  fresh  sta- 
ble manure,  wood  ashes  and  alka- 
line fertilizers,  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda  and  ground  bone,  while  acid 
phosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
tend  to  diminish  scab. 

Rhizoctonia  occurs  to  some  extent 
in  nearly  all  soils,  but  appears  to  at- 
tack potatoes  most  when  the  condi- 


tions are  unfavorable  to  the  best  de- 
velopment of  the  potato  plant.  Bring 
the  land  to  an  ideal  state  of  tilth  to 
minimize  loss  from  Rhizoctonia. 

Powdery  .scab  is  worst  on  cold,  wet 
or  poorly  drained  soils.  Black-leg, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  carried  by  in- 
fected seed.  No  potatoes  showing  a 
deep  brown  discoloration  at  the  stem 
end  should  be  planted. 

Sulphur  tends  to  prevent  common 
scab.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  cor- 
rosive sublimate  or  formaldehyde, 
but  is  a  good  drier  for  cut  seed.  Ap- 
plied to  scab  infected  soils  at  the  rate 
of  500  pounds  per  acre  it  reduces  the 
scab,  but  such  heavy  applications 
cannot  be  generally  recommended  as 
profitable.  Preliminary  experimental 
trials  are  advised. 

The  formaldehyde  treatment  con- 
sists in  soaking  the  potatoes,  before 
cutting,  for  two  hours  in  a  solution 
made  by  adding  one  pint  of  formalde- 
hyde to  thirty  gallons  of  water.  The 
solution  can  be  used  repeatedly.  The 
gas  treatment  is  no  longer  recom- 
mended. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  1-1000  for  one  and  one-half 
to  two  hours.  Dissolve  two  ounces 
of  the  salt  in  hot  water  and  dilute 
to  fifteen  gallons.  This  is  a  deadly 
poison.  Use  with  great  care.  It 
must  also  be  kept  in  wood,  porce- 
lain or  glass  vessels,  as  it  attacks 
metal.  It  is  more-effective  than  for- 
maldehyde, particularly  against  Rhiz- 
octonia and  powdery  scab.  Do  not 
use  the  same  solution  more  than 
three  times,  as  the  strength  dimin- 
ishes with  each  lot  of  potatoes 
soaked. 

To  treat  large  quantities  set  sev- 
eral barrels  on  a  slightly  elevated 
platform.  Fit  a  plug  in  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  each  barrel,  fill  with 
potatoes,  cover  with  solution,  let 
stand  two  hours,  draw  off  solution 
and  pour  into  another  barrel.  In- 
crease the  number  of  barrels  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  to  be  treated. 
Another  method  is  to  use  a  large 
wooden  vat  or  trough,  into  which  the 
potatoes  in  sacks  are  lowered  by  a 
rope  and  pulley,  and  later  hauled 
out,  drained  and  dried  on  slatted 
racks. 

Seed  potatoes  may  be  treated  sev- 
eral weeks  before  planting,  provided 
they  are  not  reinfected  by  storing  in 
old  containers  or  storage  bins. 

Sprouted  potatoes  are  injured  by 
treatment,  but  will  throw  out  new 
sprouts.  In  general,  however,  po- 
tatoes will  not  be  injured  by  follow- 
ing the  above  directions.  Many  grow- 
ers believe  germination  is  improved 
by  treatment. 
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Carrying  Coals  to  Newcastle" 


Continued  F 
planting  the  roots  are  down  to  three 
feet — I  have  seen  four  feet — before 
the  critical  dry  hot  weather  comes; 
and  they're  finding  the  moisture 
where  they  go  for  it  and  when  they 
want  it,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  with  irrigated  grain.  There 
the  moisture  i  at  the  surface  and 
the  roots  stay  up  with  it;  but  as 
water-turns  come  only  from  ten  to 
twenty  days  apart  in  this  region, 
there  are  many  pretty  dry  days  for 
those  roots.  Dry  farm  wheat,  prop- 
erly handled,  meets  all  its  condi- 
tions and  prospers.  The  roots  are 
getting  the  moisture  constantly, 
and  the  growing  grain,  exposed  as 
It  is  to  the  driest  and  warmest  at- 
mosphere, grows  flinty  hard.  The 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
dry  farm,  Turkey  Red  wheat  last 
year  had  never  been  surpassed. 

This  described  long-distance  re- 
lationship of  production  and  distri- 
bution is  not  peculiar  to  the  inter- 
mountain  region  or  to  the  flour  in- 
dustry. Hundreds  of  cars  of  furni- 
ture are  yearly  shipped  from  Grand 
Rapids  to  Boston  or  Js'ew  York  and 
reshipped  to  ambitious  homes  in 
Chicago,  Detroit  or  Cleveland, 
whose  owners  take  as  much  pride 
in  buying  in  the  great  eastern 
cities  as  their  wives  do  in  buying 
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hats  in  Paris.  Thousands  of  cars 
of  market  steers  go  from  Wyoming 
and  Colorado  to  Chicago  and  Kan- 
sas City,  and  come  back  in  refrig- 
erator cars  to  the  cities  and  towns 
of  those  States  as  prime  packing- 
house beef.  Hundreds  of  cars  of 
fat  hogs  travel  from  Vermont, 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  down  to 
the  Boston  stockyards  and  present- 
ly come  back  to  the  provincial 
stores  as  sugar-cured  bacon  and 
hams.  Shipload  after  shipload  of 
Ohio  and  Texas  wool  has  made  the 
4,000  or  5,000  mile  sail  to  Yorkshire 
and  come  back  to  pay  heavy  duty  as 
fine  English  cloths. 

But,  "Every  Little  Movement  Has 
a  Meaning  All  Its  Own." 

Spray  for  Scab! 

KANSAS  farmers  are  urged  to 
use  proper  spraying  methods 
for  the  control  of  apple  scab.  Be- 
cause weather  conditions  last  season 
were  ideal  for  the  development  of 
scab  serious  injury  to  fruit  is  antici- 
pated this  year  unless  the  next  few 
months  are  unusually  dry  and  warm. 

"Considering  the  present  price  of 
spraying  chemicals,  as  well  as  the 
probability  of  scab  injury,  the  mater- 
ial to  use  this  spring  will  depend 


largely  upon  weather  conditions," 
says  D.  E.  Lewis,  assistant  professor 
of  horticulture  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College.  "If  it  is  cool 
and  moist  at  the  time  of  the  cluster- 
bud  application,  Bordeaux  mixture 
should  be  used  to  insure  freedom 
from  scab.  If  the  weather  is  warm, 
with  drying  winds,  lime-sulphur 
probably  will  afford  sufficient  con- 
trol at  a  less  expense." 

Since  there  is  little  danger  of 
causing  injury  at  the  time  of  the 
cluster-bud  application,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  use  a  somewhat  stronger  so- 
lution of  lime-sulphur  than  is  com- 
monly recommended  for  the  later 
spraying,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Lewis.  It  probably  would  be  better 
to  use  two  gallons  lime-sulphur  to 
fifty  gallons  water  this  spring  than 
to  use  one  and  one-half  gallons,  as 
heretofore. 


Recent  farm-management  surveys 
indicate  that  the  farmer  with  but 
little  capital  can,  as  a  rule,  make  a 
better  living  by  renting  and  opera- 
ting a  comparatively  large  farm  than 
by  putting  his  money  into  a  small 
farm  which  he  can  buy  outright. 


The  Giant 
Of  The  Dairy 

Grade  up  with  a  Jersey  Ball! 

He  is  half  the  herd,  and  the  breed 
determines  half  the  profits.  Breed 
him  to  your  grade  cows  and  bring 
the  herd  average  near  the  Jersey 
average — 489  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  year.  Your  calves  will  be 
beauties.  They'll  mature  quickly 
into  gentle,  hardy,  vigorous  and 
persistent  milkers,  long-lived  and 
adapted  to  any  climate.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Send 
for  our  book,  "The  Story  of  The 
Jersey."  It's  free  and  it's  a  dandy. 
Write  for  it  now. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Gob 

357  West  23rd  Street  -    New  York  City 


"Natco  _ 
on  the  Farm 


Natco  Garapo 

UzSSft.  Fireproof, 
dvstproof,  everlast- 
ing.   An  ornament 
to  any  farm. 
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—that's 
title  of  our 
new  free  book 
on  hollow  tile  for  farm  build 
ings.  Send  for  it.  Before  you 
figure  on  another  building,  read 
it  carefuHy;  study  its  illustrations 
and  plans.  Natco  buildings  cost  a  little 
more  than  frame  buildings,  but  the  first 
cost  is  the  last  cost— ho  painting  or  repairs. 
They  cost  less  than  other  forms  of  permanent 
construction,  and  are  easier  to  erect.  You'll  be  con 
vinced  that  for  permanency,  safety,  health,  convenience 
and  attractiveness,  you  should 

Build  with  Natco  HollowTile1 

They  cannot  decay,  burn,  warp,  crack  or  crumble.  Their  glazed  surfaces 
are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture;  their  dead  air  spaces  resist  frost 
We  have  some  very  practical  plans  of  buildings 
ready  for  you — free— and  our  experience  as  the 
largest  fireproofers  of  buildings  in 
North  America  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Write  tijday.  Andbe 
sure  to  ask  for  the  book, 
"Natco  On  The  Farm."  V5 
Also  ask  for  catalog  describing  the 
ever  popular  Natco  Imperishable  Silo— 
'The  Silo  That  U»U  For  Generations." 


A  perfect  ensilage  preserver  in  all  parts, 
through  all  weather  conditions.  Hand' 
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Natco  Poultry  Hooio 

Well  ventilated,  clean, 
warm — makes  fowl  happy 
contented  profit  buildert 


The  Natco  Imperishable  Si'a 
A  perfect  tntilage  preecrver.  Strong,  con- 
annum  t,  fine-looking,  four  best  investment* 


6ome,  durable,  convenient  is  this, 
the  "skyscraper  of  the  farm,' 
and  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  your  farm  buildings.       «r  _ 

National 
Fire  Proofing  Company 

a  1150  Fulton  Building 

(Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  Factories— Short  hauls- 
Prompt  shipments* 


a.  Weel 


selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  ■Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  In  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers,  Knch  active  agent 
for  our  paperH  \h  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  instruct  ions  in  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 


FILL  Ol'T  TODAY  AND  SKJiD  TO  US 


I  accept  the  agency 
for  your  4  papers. 
Head  me  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  week.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  L  o  n  e 
Scouts  and  budge  and 
booklet  of  in  1 1  in  i  him 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No 


Age  Town  .  . . 
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The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of  THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


HI 


lit* 


GREATEST  value  I  have  ever 
offered.  All  sizes  pull  from  30 
to  50  per  cent  over  factory  rating. 
Sturdy  and  dependable;  Built  by  ex- 
perts; Lowest  cost  of  operation. 

OA  Tla'V'C!  in  which  totry  this  enprine.  All 
a  sizes,  Kerosene  or  Gasoline, 

Easy  Terms  2ou?  f„*%J™& 

that  WITTE  engines  are  not  "cheap"  engines, 
but  are  high  quality  engines  priced  low. 
Use  one  on  your  farm— try  it  out  thoroughly— 
and  let  me  know  your  decision. 
All  sizes  less  than  $17.50  per  H-P. 


THI 


IfiffllT 


Learn  "inside"  facta  about 
the  engine  business.  Full  of  in- 
teresting information. 

ED. H.  WITTE,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2155  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2165  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOME CANNERS 


Can  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  at  home — get  an 

"EL-FLO"  CANNING 

Prices  $3.50  up;  can  for  marlcec 

big  demand  for  home-can- 
ned goods.  The '  EL-FLO" 
makes  canning  easy  and 
safe.  "EL-FLO"  Open  and 
Pressure  Outfits,  in  all 
sizes  for  home,  community, 
factory.  Endorsed  by  au- 
thorities; 8  years' success. 
We  furnishcans  and  labels. 
Write  now  for  catalog. 

HOME  CANNER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  F  it      Hickory,  N.  C. 


MINERAL,1— 
HEAVED 
COMPOUND 


$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 

back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  465  Fourth  Ave..  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


FREE  FOR  TESTING 

A  pair  of  mated  EVERBEARING  STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS  FREE  if  you  will  report 
as  to  your  suecess  with  them.  Vv  ill  bear 
haul*  of  bip,  red  hemes  from  June  to  No- 
vember. Wo  have  counted  4b0  berries, 
blOBIOms  and  buds  od  a  single  plant.  A 
postal  will  bring  tbe_planU^_£jsomeriougb 
seed  of  the  no 
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CEREAL  FETERITA  to 


ercnniM  ORIENTAL! 
_or  mailing  expense  or  nt .,  . 
Write  today  and  erct  laeuauitca  with 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rox  741 ,  OSAGE,  IOWA 
NOTE:  We  will  eend  one  dozen  genuine  Progressive  Everbearing 
Strawberry  i*.anta,  enough  for  one  bed,  for  60  cents,  postpaid. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 
Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  thf  largewt  Iterru  BOX  and 
Uauket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Boa  1 1 4,  New  Albany  .Ind. 


WELL 


DRILLING 
PAYS 


WELL 


Own 
term* 


machine  of  your  own.  Canh  or  tinny 
Many  HtyloH  and  M/.uh  for  all  purpoHOH. 


Write  for  Circular 
WILLIAMS  BROS.,  466  W.  Slate  Street,  libra,  N.  V. 
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POWER  FARMING 

MOB.  Written  by  men  0 
II  m't  Imy  tract*. m  irttM 
Telli  yW  ll'iw  Ui  farm 

aotlr.lf  to  poww  lorali 

Irinl  10  re  nts,  r,l|  MOMiol 

M.    POWER  PAKMINO,  Bt.  Jo.eph,  Mlct 


Fifty 

Monthly.  (ll.ru  you  lolluM.-  inrorinn 
f  flXi>crirnco.  Sliii|>lo  And  prucliciil 
It  knowltiK  thfl  power  farming  g.mt 
wUli  trurtor*.  Only  pnpiir  devote, 
k.  bUbllflud  1893.  T)i no  month! 
Satnplti  copy  free  Add 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Shrubbery,  Hardy  vlpM  and  plant*.    Hu1i>m,  Dnhiin 

r..itK,  I'rlvnt  Ih-iIk"  and  Harden  rootH.  Wrltn  for  our  cat- 
log    MAPLE  HURST  NURSERIES,  Packeit  Station.  Kaniai  lily.  Kan. 


Fertile  Land  Pays  Best 


THE  most  fertile  land  is  usually 
the  cheapest.  This  fact  is  em- 
phasized hy  the  result  of  a  study 
made  by  the  Missouri  Farm  Manage- 
ment Department  in  western  John- 
son County.  Of  course  this  applies 
to  farms  that  are  equally  distant 
from  town  and  have  similar  advan- 
tages in  all  other  lines  except  fer- 
tility. 

The  farms  in  this  region  were 
grouped  according  to  crop  yields. 
The  average  yield  of  corn  on  those 
farms  that  ran  more  than  20  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  all  crops  was 
forty-five  and  one-half  bushels  per 
acre.  The  average  value  of  this  land 
was  $69.  The  farms  running  from  1 
to  20  per  cent  above  the  average 
yield  for  the  region  of  all  crops  av- 
eraged thirty-eight  and  one-half 
bushels  of  corn.  The  farms  running 
from  1  to  20  per  cent  below  the  aver- 
age yield  of  this  region  gave  thirty- 
one  and  one-half  bushels  of  corn  and 
were  valued  at  $63.  The  farms  yield- 
ing more  than  20  per  cent  below  the 
average  gave  an  average  yield  of  corn 
of  twenty-four  and  one-half  bushels 
and  had  an  average  value  of  $59  per 
acre. 

If  we  make  comparisons  on  corn 
alone,  some  interesting  results  are 
obtained.  The  average  cost  of  grow- 
ing a  forty-five  and  one-half  bushel 
yield  on  land  valued  at  $69  per  acre 
is  $13.61.  This  counts  interest  at  5 
per  cent,  taxes,  use  of  machinery,  la- 
bor, seed,  and  all  other  charges.  The 
cost  of  producing  a  thirty-eight  and 
one-half  bushel  crop  figured  in  ex- 


actly the  same  way  is  $13.03.  For  a 
thirty-one  and  one-half  bushel  crop 
the  cost  is  $12.45.  For  the  twenty- 
four  and  one-half  bushel  crop  the 
cost  was  $11.79. 

If  we  value  the  yield  at  50  cents 
per  bushel,  the  net  income  per  acre 
above  costs  of  producing  with  the 
different  yields  given  is  as  follows: 
On  the  best  land  the  income  is  $9.14  ; 
on  land  yielding  thirty-eight  and  one- 
half  bushels,  $6.22;  on  land  yielding 
thirty-one  and  one-half  bushels, 
$3.30,  and  on  land  yielding  twenty- 
four  and  one-half  bushels  the  in- 
come is  46  cents.  These  results  show 
that  the  best  land  made  twenty-two 
times  as  much  profit  as  does  the 
poorest  land.  It  makes  almost  three 
times  as  much  profit  as  does  the  next 
poorest,  and  one  and  one-half  times 
as  much  as  the  next  best  land. 

Assuming  three-fourths  of  the  land 
tillable  and  counting  one  crop  of 
corn  every  three  years,  with  other 
crops  just  paying  their  way,  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  farm  in  each 
class  would  be  5  per  cent  on  an  in- 
vestment of  $114.70  in  the  first  case, 
$92.11  in  the  second,  $79.50  in  the 
third,  and  $61.30  in  the  last. 

Such  factors  as  distance  to  market, 
kind  of  roads,  neighbors,  improve- 
ments and  water  supply  must,  of 
course,  be  considered  inMetermining 
the  value  of  land,  but  assuming  two 
farms  where  all  these  conditions  are 
practically  similar,  then  it  will  usu- 
ally be  found  that  the  land  giving 
lower  yields  is  much  less  profitable 
as  a  farming  proposition. 


Testing  It  Out 


MANY  teachers  of  agriculture  in 
high  schools  have  felt  that  a 
wider  use  should  be  made  of  the 
home  farm,  both  to  give  the  pupil 
practical  work  with  plants  or  ani- 
mals, and  to  correlate  more  closely 
the  activities  of  the  class  with  the 
actual  work  of  the  home  and  farm. 
While  many  believe  that  there  should 
be  home  pTojects  in  agriculture  as  a 
feature  of  every  high  school  course 
in  agriculture,  the  need  for  work  of 
this  sort  at  home  is  particularly  im- 
portant where  the  high  school  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  a  school 
farm. 

To  assist  teachers  in  developing 
home  projects  in  agriculture,  the 
States  Relations  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  recently 
issued  Professional  Paper  No.  346, 
"Home  Projects  in  Secondary  Courses 


in  Agriculture."  This  bulletin  dis- 
cusses in  detail  the  development  of 
the  home  project  idea  and  its  use 
in  various  States  where  it  lias  proved 
successful.  This  is  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  essentials  of  a  home 
project  in  which  are  included  direc- 
tions for  keeping  records,  blanks  and 
forms,  and  typical  outlines  for  proj- 
ects on  potatoes,  pigs,  alfalfa,  or- 
chards, poultry  and  the  farm  home. 
These  home  projects  are  classified  as 
production,  demonstration,  improve- 
ment and  management  projects,  the 
last  dealing  with  the  business  side  of 
the  farm.  High  school  teachers  of 
agriculture'  can  obtain  this  bulletin 
free  on  application  to  the  Editor  and 
Chief,  Division  of  Publications,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  as  long  as  the  depart- 
ment's supply  for  free  distribution 
lasts. 


Weeds  in  Alfalfa 


KANSAS  farmers  are  warned  in 
advance  that  unless  precautions 
are  taken  many  alfalfa  fields  in  Kan- 
sas will  be  veritable  seas  of  weeds 
following  the  first  spring  cutting. 
Due  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds 
in  1915,  millions  of  seeds  now  lie  in 
the  fields  ready  to  germinate  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Farmers  are  ad- 
vised to  cultivate  as  soon  as  the  first 
crop  of  hay  is  removed  from  the 
ground. 

"Removal  of  the  hay,"  says  Ralph 
Kenney,  "will  produce  ideal  condi- 
tions for  the  germination  of  the  seed 
of  weed  and  grass  annuals.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  keep  the  weeds 
from  sprouting  or  they  may  literal- 
ly take  the  alfalfa  fields  this  year." 

In  seasons  that  are  wet  and  cool, 
as  in  1915,  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate 
alter  the  first  and  second  crops  of 
hay  because  of  foxtail  and  crab  grass 
coming  on  at  that  time.  If  this  had 
In  i'ii  (lone  last  year  millions  of  these 
grass  seeds  would  never  have  ma- 
tured. 

Many  fields  appeared  to  be  taken 
by  foxtail  and  crab  grass  last  year 
and  their  owners  are  wondering  what 
to  do  with  them.  If  the  field  was 
less  than  two  years  of  age  it  is  like- 
ly much  damage  was  done.  If  be- 
yond that  age  there  probably  was 


plenty  of  moisture  to  provide  for 
both  the  weeds  and  the  alfalfa. 

There  is  no  one  tool  that  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  for  cultivating  alfal- 
fa. Any  tool  with  teeth  and  with  the 
ability  to  spring  upward  or  sidewise 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  alfalfa 
crowns  should  do  excellent  work. 
The  spring  tooth  harrow  fitted  with 
narrow  teeth  works  successfully. 
Numerous  implements  are  made  for 
the  special  purpose  of  cultivating 
alfalfa. 

The  disc  harrow  was  one  of  the 
first  tools  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
alfalfa.  At  one  time  it  was  highly 
recommended  for  that  purpose.  The 
argument  for  the  disc  harrow,  that 
it  splits  the  crown  of  the  plant  and 
thereby  has  a  tendency  to  thicken 
the  stand,  does  not  hold  true,  for  in 
many  cases  the  crown  is  cut  off  or 
cut  open.  The  splitting  of  the  crowns 
causes  them  to  partly  dry  up  and  die 
and  at  the  same  time  exposes  the 
living  portion  to  the  attack  of  fun- 
gous diseases  which  are  numerous 
in  Kansas. 


If  you  art-  in  doubt  as  to  the  best 
method  of  pruning  a  particular  kind 
of  tree,  write  to  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station  and  ask  about  it.  Such 
information  will  be  gladly  given. 


Soy  Bean  Oil 

DURING  the  winter  Mr.  C.  B.  Wil- 
liams, chief  of  the  Division  of 
Agronomy  of  the  North  Carolina  Sta- 
tion and  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  giving  much  time  to  the 
building  up  of  the  soy  bean  industry 
of  the  State.  Many  oil  mills  have 
crushed  beans  in  varying  quan- 
tities, up  to  20,000  bushels  or  more, 
with  apparently  satisfactory  results, 
from  the  financial  standpoint.  One 
of  the  chief  products  secured  in  the 
crushing  of  the  beans  is  the  oil, 
which  has  wide  usefulness  at  the 
present  time  in  the  commercial 
world.  No  doubt  it  will  be  used 
more  in  the  near  future  in  human 
foods  and  in  the  arts  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Williams,  in 
his  study  of  the  soy  bean  and  of  the 
by-products  derived  from  the  manu- 
facture of  the  beans,  has  found  the 
following  interesting  information 
with  reference  to  soy  bean  oil  and 
its  usefulness  in  the  arts: 

Soy  bean  oil  is  practically  neutral, 
and  about  95  per  cent  of  it  is  sapon- 
ifiable.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the 
glycerides  of  fatty  acids.  These  acids 
are  made  up  of  about  15  per  cent 
palmitic,  56  per  cent  oleic,  19  per 
cent  lenolic,  and  5  per  cent  lenolenic 
acid.  The  presence  of  the  unsatu- 
rated acids  (oleic,  lenolic  and  leno- 
lenic) imparts  to  the  oil  drying 
properties.  The  oil,  however,  al- 
tho  more  efficient  in  drying  proper- 
ties than  cottonseed  oil,  is  less  effi- 
cient than  linseed  oil. 

In  a  bushel  of  mammoth  yellow 
soy  beans  there  are  ordinarily  con- 
tained about  11  pounds  or  1.42  gal- 
lons of  oil,  weighing  7.72  pounds  per 
gallon.  Of  this  amount,  the  oil  mills 
at  present  are  only  able  by  expres- 
sion methods  to  get  out  more  than 
70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
contained  in  the  beans.  By  the  use 
of  appropriate  solvents,  such  as 
gasoline,  practically  all  of  the  oil 
might  be  removed  from  the  beans. 
This  latter  method  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  Manchuria, 
Japan  and  Europe  for  removing  the 
oil  from  the  beans,  but  for  some  rea- 
son this  method  has  never  gained 
much  headway  in  this  country  as  a 
means  for  extracting  oil  from  cotton- 
seed, and  it  will  probably  be  some 
time,  if  ever,  before  it  will  be  gen- 
erally used  as  a  commercial  method. 
From  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
method  most  commonly  used  with 
cottonseed  by  Southern  mills  will  be 
the  one  that  will  be  the  most  gen- 
erally practiced  in  soy  bean  oil  ex- 
traction. At  present  those  mills  that 
have  apparently  been  most  success- 
ful in  manufacturing  oil  and  meal 
from  the  soy  beans  are  those  which 
are  equipped  with  expellers,  or  screw 
presses.  The  information  available 
at  the  office  of  the  Division  of  Agron- 
omy of  the  North  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station  shows  that  at  least 
68,000  bushels  of  soy  beans  will  be 
crushed  this  year  by  the  oil  mills  of 
North  Carolina  alone. 

The  oil  secured  from  them  may  be 
used  for  various  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  the  meal  may  be  em- 
ployed largely  for  feeding  and  fer- 
tilizing purposes  during  the  coming 
season. 

Changing  Seed  Wheat 

THE  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station  has  carried  on  several 
trials  in  comparing  the  yield  from 
home-grown  seed  wheat  and  the 
same  wheat  after  being  grown  three 
years  in  Minnesota.  The  first  two 
years  the  yield  was  four  and  one- 
eighth  bushels  in  favor  of  the  home- 
grown seed.  In  the  different  trials 
the  difference  in  favor  of  the  home- 
grown seed  varied  from  on.?  to  five 
bushels  per  acre.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  this  was  the  same  wheat 
to  begin  with.  So  these  results  will 
not  apply  to  the  introduction  of  a 
new  variety.  "* 


The  honey  locust  is  on  of  the  few 
trees- well  suited  to  planting  on  the 
dry  farms  of  eastern  Colorado. 
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Pay  Nothing 

In  Advance 


When  to  Prune  Ornamental  Plants 


A LITTLE  early  care  given  to  the 
pruning  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  during  the  early  part  of 
March  will  do  much  to  control  their 
growing  and  flowering  habits,  and 
enable  the  home  owner  to  have  well- 
formed  plants  and  well-trained 
hedges  or  boundary  paintings.  The 
pruning  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  is.  in  fact,  one  of  the  first 
duties  that  may  profitably  be  per- 
formed in  the  home  garden.  The 
amateur,  however,  should  not  make 
a  ruthless  assault  with  shears  or 
pruning  knife  upon  everything  in 
his  yard.  Flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  that  bloom  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  should  not  receive 
radical  pruning  at  this  time.  Of 
course,  if  on  these  plants  there  are 
dead  or  weak  branches,  these  should 
be  taken  out.  and  any  crossing  limbs 
that  are  rubbing  and  seriously  in- 
terfering with  the  growth  of  the 
bush  should  be  removed.  The  tips 
of  the  limbs,  however,  should  not  be 
cut  off  nor  should  any  young  wood 
that  does  not  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  bush  be  removed.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
blossom  buds  for  this  year's  flower- 
ing were  formed  last  year,  and  every 
shoot  removed  takes  off  that  much 
of  the  prospective  blossoms. 

Trees  and  shrubs  that  bear  their 
flowers  in  midsummer  and  which 
were  not  pruned  in  the  fall  may  be 
pruned  at  this  time.  Plants  of  this 
sort  are  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the 
shrubby   hydrangea.      Where  the 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
Readily  Available 

SULPHATE  of  ammonia  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  popular  as  a 
source  of  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  is 
in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  conse- 
quently is  about  as  quickly  available 
as  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  also  in  ideal 
mechanical  condition  and  ranks  first 
among  the  important  nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 

Concerning  the  use  of  ammonium 
sulphate.  F.  M.  Rast  of  the  University 
of  Florida  College  of  Agriculture 
mentions  some  precautions  that 
should  be  observed: 

1.  Never  mix  the  sulphate  with  al- 
kali fertilizers,  such  as  lime,  wood 
ashes,  or  basic  slag,  because  the 
ammonia  will  be  set  free  by  the  re- 
actions that  take  place  and  will  es- 
cape into  the  air.  2.  A  long  con- 
tinuous use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
will  make  the  soil  acid.  Farmers 
who  are  using  this  material  exten- 
sively over  a  period  of  .years  should 
make  acid  tests  frequently.  Lime 
should  be  used  when  the  test  shows 
an  Injurious  amount  of  acid.  Since 
nitrate  of  soda  corrects  acidity,  a 
mixture  of  the  two  Is  recommended 
to  furnish  nitrogen  when  conditions 
call  for  a  quickly  available  fertilizer. 
3.  Ammonia  sulphate  or  any  other 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  should  be 
supplemented  with  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  4.  Ammonium  sulphate 
gives  best  results  in  soils  of  medium 
dampness.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  best  in 
extremely  damp  or  dry  soils.  5.  All 
experiments  show  that  it  should  be 
applied  early  in  plant  growth.  For- 
best  results  apply  at  planting  time. 
6.  Never  let  ammonium  sulphate  come 
in  direct  contact  with  seed  because 
H  will  injure  their  power  of  germina- 
tion. . 

Spray  Bulletin 

TT  OW  to  spray  for  all  the  diseases 
which  affect  apple,  peach,  pear, 
plum,  cherry  and    quince    trees  is 
treated  in  a  bulletin  which  will  be 

S'.-nt  fr<:':  \'>  rm  V  r,r.<  <  h'i  :  th>'ir 

name  and  address  to  the  Extension 
Department,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus.  The  bulletin  also  takes  up 
the  treatment  of  the  insect  enemies 
of  trees  such  as  the  codling  moth, 
San  Jose  scale,  canker  worm,  and 
Woolly  aphis.  Outlines  for  spraying 
scheduler!  with  a.  li-f  of  spraying  ma- 
terials and  how  they  can  be  home- 
Dnixed  are  also  given. 


largest  possible  mass  effect  is  de- 
sired, these  plants  should  be  pruned 
but  little.  If  the  aim  is  to  secure 
the  largest  possible  trusses  or  blos- 
som heads,  last  year's  growth  should 
be  pruned  back  to  two  or  three  eyes 
to  a  stem.  Such  severe  pruning, 
however,  is  not  conducive  to  the 
most  attractive  development  of 
shrubs. 

Climbing  roses  should  not  be 
pruned  at  this  time  except  for  the 
removal  of  surplus  or  interfering 
branches.  Every  bit  of  wood  re- 
moved now  reduces  the  amount  of 
bloom  the  plant  will  bear  during 
the  coming  season.  Roses  used  in 
border  planting  should  be  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  other 
shrubs,  except  that  many  of  these 
species  will  be  improved  by  having 
all  their  old  wood  cut'  away  once  in 
every  five  or  six  years.  This  would 
mean  cutting  all  the  old  canes  off 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
ground  and  forcing  the  bush  to 
throw  up  entirely  new  wood. 

Roses  used  for  cut  flowers,  like 
the  hybrid  perpetuals,  the  hybrid 
teas,  and  teas,  should  be  severely- 
pruned.  The  hybrid  perpetuals  may 
be  cut  as  soon  as  freezing  weather 
is  past.  Pruning  of  the  hybrid  teas 
and  teas,  however,  should  be  left 
until  the  young  growth  has  started. 
In  both  cases  the  plant  should  be 
cut  to  within  six  inches  or  one  foot 
of  the  ground.  Four  or  six  eyes  to  a 
stem  is  about  the  proper  amount  of 
wood  to  leave. 

Know  Your  County 


Agent 


THE  county  demonstration  agents 
of  the  State  have  all  returned  to 
their  counties  with  new  ideas  and 
new  enthusiasm  as  a  result  of  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  agents  re- 
cently held  at  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 
They  are  launching  the  work  of  the 
new  crop  year  and  making  plans  to 
carry  out  the  polices  decided  upon. 

For  many  reasons,  this  is  the  best 
time  of  year  for  farmers  who  do  not 
know  their  county  agent  to  get  in 
touch  with  him.  If  you  do  not  know 
who  your  agent  is,  find  out  from  your 
neighbor,  then  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with 
him.  You  will  find  him  glad  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  for  part  of  his 
business  is  to  know  the  farmers  of 
his  county.  Having  got  to  know  your 
county  agent  and  having  found  out 
how  to  get  word  to  him  when  you 
need  him  use  him  in  any  way  that 
you  can.  He  is  the  servant  of  the 
county  and  will  divide  his  time 
among  its  people  as  well  as  he  can. 

Colorado  Evergreens 

ANEW  publication  in  bulletin 
form,  which  bears  the  above 
title,  has  recently  been  put  out  by 
the  Department  of  State  Forestry  at 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
This  bulletin  contains  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  State,  illustrated 
with  many  fine  photographs. 

By  means  of  this  book  anyone  may 
soon  learn  to  recognize  our  native 
evergreens  and  acquire  considerable 
information  as  to  their  uses.  In- 
structions for  '  growing  evergreens 
from  seed,  the  transplanting,  care, 
and  uses  of  evergreens  for  orna- 
mental planting  are  also  given,  to- 
gether with  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  commonest  insect  and  fungous 
diseases  of  these  species. 

Any  persons  residing  within  the 
State  who  desire  a  copy  of  this  pub- 
lication may  secure  the  same  by  ad- 
dressing the  State  Forester,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colorado,  and  enclosing  4  cents 
for  postage. — B.  O.  Longyear,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College. 


No  one  can  afford  to  have  a  door- 
yard  devoid  of  trees  or  shrubbery.  If 
you  sell,  your  place  will  bring  less 
for  the  lack  of  ornamentation. 


No 
Money 
Down 


Your 
Credit 
Is  Good 


First  Small  Payment 
in  Three  Months 

This  is  the  most  sensational  bargain  offer  ever  made  on  a 
Cream  Separator  of  absolutely  guaranteed  high  quality. 
The  House  of  Hartman  with  its  60  years  business  record  and 
$10,000,000  resources  is  behind  this  remarkable  Separator,  which  ia 
offered  direct-to-you  on  the  famous  Hartman 
Special  Farm  Credit  Plan— the  most  liberal 
credit  terms  ever  devised. 
PAY  NOTHING  IN  ADVANCE.  Not  a  penny  down,  no 
deposit,  no  "red  tape"  of  any  kind,  no  security,  oo  interest. 
Just  let  Hartman  ship  you  a  Majestic  Cream  Separator  for  free 
trial,  so  that  you  can  prove  foryourself  what  it  will  do.   Test  itwith 
warm  and  cold  milk.  See  how  easily  it  runs— how  simple  and  satis- 
factory—how it  skims  right  down  to  the  last  drop— how  much 
quicker  it  does  the  work. 

Just  use  the  "Majestic"  as  your  own  for  30  days 
and,  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is 
the  best  Separator  bargain  ever  heard  of,  return  it  at 
our  expense.   If  you  dccidojto  keep  it,  make  your  first 
small  payment  in  3  months,  and  balance  in  3,  6  ai 
months  thereafter,  giving  you 


A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Without  Interest 


This  is  the  famous  Hartman  Farm  Credit 

Plan  on  which  you  can  buy  not  only 
Cream  Separators,  but  also  Engines,  Incubators, 
Paint,  Roofing,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  etc.. 
etc.   Hartman  trusts  Farm  Folks  because  he 
believes  in  them.    Your  credit  is  good,    If  you 
prefer,  you  may  pay  all  cash,  but  the  Separator  will 
be  no  cheaper  in  price.    It  costs  you  nothing  extra  if  you  take  a  whole 
year  to  pay.   If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Cream  Separator,  don't 
do  it  until  you  let  Hartman  ship  you  for  free  trial  the  wonderful 

Majestic  Cream  Separator 

375,  500,  750  and  1,000  Pounds  Capacity 

A  masterpiece  of  mechanical  skill— a  Separator  so  ingenious  in  design,  to  perfect  In 
construction,  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate— that  it  will  measure  up  in  all  'round  efficiency 
with  Cream  Separators  that  sell  for  practically  twice  the  Hartman  low  direct-to-you  bar- 
gain price.  The  "Majestic"  has  altthe  very  latest  improvements,  including  a  remarkable 
inside  oiling  device  that  keeps  the  gearing  perfectly  lubricated  and  prevents  any  trace  of  oil 
coming  in  contact  with  the  cream.  The  Majestic  Separable  Disc  Bowl  is  the  simplest,  most 
accessible  and  easiest  to  clean  of  any  Separator  Bowl  made. 


Wonderful  Offer 

Send  for  This  Free  Book 

We  want  you  to  learn  all  about  the 
wonderful  Majestic  and  compare  our 
low  price  with  prices  of  cheaply 
constructed,  inferior  makes.  The 
Majestic  on  our  year-to-pay  easy 
credit  terms  ccsts  less  than  others 
ask  all  cacll  for.   Get  the  proof. 
It's  in  this  book.    Write  your 
name  and  address  in  coupon 
and  mail  today.   Ask  for 
Crea*"  Separator  Catalog 
No.  S-224 


Sutside  Oil 
ups  ^  All 


>"  NOW! 


HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

4094-96  LaSalic  St.,  Chicago 

Send  me  free  copy  o,f  your  Cream 
Separator  Catalog  No.  S-224  explaining 
liberal  no-money-in-advanee,year-to-pay- 
without-interest  credit  terras.   This  does  not 
obligato  me  in  any  way, 


HARTMAN  CO., 

<094-96USalle  St..   CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Name., 


Addreflfl. 


Ahlhony  Fence 


Under  stress  of 
action  each  wire 
within  a  con- 
siderable radi- 
us is  brought 
into  play,  af- 
fording, to  an 
extraordinary  de- 
gree, the  resist- 
ance of  a  flexible 
wall  of  steel — due 


AWARDED 

ILppizeJ; 


to  the  perfectly 
balanced  woven 
fabric,  in 
which  each 
wire  is  drawn 
under  equal 
tension  with 
machine ry  of 
special  design. 
Thoroughly  gal- 
vanized. 


American  Steel  Fence  Posts 

Cheaper  than  wood  and  more  durable.  Last  a 
lifetime.  Sent  Free — write  for  booklet  on  how  to 
set  posts  and  erect  fence.  Every  farmer  should 
have  it. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND 


DENVER 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 


"BP  PLACE  T 


Spray  Pumps  24c  Up 

Sprayer  Like  Picture  $3.05 

Get  ready  now  to  protect  your 
fruit  trees  against  moth,  scale, 
scab  ami  plagues  of  all  kinds. 
We  quote,  special  low  prices  now 
for  sprayers  in  our  special  sprayer 
catalog,  write  for  it  and  see  the 
pictures  and  descriptions  of  all 
our  sprayers  at  24c  up.  Latest 
improved  models  for  1916.  Kasy 
and  simple  to  operate  and  the 
most  effective  in  results. 


BY  CATALOG  WITH 


So  YOU- IF  NOT- YOU  SHOULD 


E  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  OF  ANYTT 


Write  for  Free  Bicycle  Catalog 

Write  today  for  our  Frco  Special  Bicycle  tf, 
Catalog,     i.  .hi    1  lie    descriptions  tm-  vl 
and  see  the  pictures  In  colors  of 
nur    high    grade  Bl- 

cvelM  ai  $9.45  up,  for 

men,  girls,  hoys  and 
women.  Terms  are 
most  liheral.  10  Days' 
Free  Trial.  (luanui- 
teed  2  to  6  years.  All 
new,  nifty  1916  models. 

Very  low  prices  on  auto,  motorcyclo  and  bicycle  tires  and 
Special  low  prices  on  KOlin  AUTO  AT- 
and   parts.     Write  for   Bicycle  Catalog 
offers  we  make  for  1916  goods 


iceessorlt 
I'ACHMKNTs 
ind 


flue 


MEN-BUY  YOUR 
CLOTHING  HERE 

WRITE  FOR  BOOK  OF  SAMPLES 

We  sell  mighty  nice 
clothing.     Made  from 
beautiful   cloths  into 
snappy,  up-to-date 
garments    that  you 
will    be    proud  to 
wear.       Ami  our 
prices  are  low— very 
low.  Handsome 
wool-mixed  cassl- 
mcre   suits   as  low 
as  $5.95,  graduat- 
ing   up    to  $1U.50 
for  the  finest  all- 
wool  worsted,  serge 
and  c&aBlmera  suits. 
Trousers    as    low  as 
$1.15.     and  ranging 
up    to    $3,95.  Big 
line  of  corduroys  for 
suits.     If  interested 
write     for  clothing 
sample  book  No.  27H. 
and  see  for  yourself 
over  100  elegant  cloth 
samples   from  which 
you  can  choose. 

Tf  you  want  WORK 
CLOTHING,  such  as 
overalls,  duck  or  corduroy  coats,  jumpers, 
khaki,  moleskin,  jeans,  or  work  pants  of  any 
kind,  or  waterproof  oil  slickers,  rubber  cloth- 
ing, write  for  clothing  catalog  No.  50H.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  one  or  both  catalogs  free 
upon  request. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE 
CARPET  CATALOG 

Big  Room  Size  Floor  Rugs  $1.75  up 
Yard  Wide  Ingrains  22c  yard  up 


On  30  Days  Free  Trial  I  MANURE  SPREADER  $CG75 

Withm.r  Anv  Mnnov  Tn  Ik  In  Arlvanr*       COMPLETE    WITH    TRUCK  "O- 

30 


Without  Any  Money  To  Us  In  Advance 

LET  YOUR  BANK  HOLD  IT 
Write  (or  Free  Cream  Separator  Catalog 


Save  one  half.  Let  us  furnish 
your  rugs,  carpets  and  floor  cov- 
erings. Wrile  for  our  Special 
Carpet  Catalog,  tbc  most  wonder- 
ful book  In  the  world  on  lloor 
covering.  Pictures  in  colors,  as 
goods  actually  look.  You  see  the 
real  colors  anil  pattern  of  the 
goods,  the  same  as  If  you  were 
in  our  store.  Hemp  carpet  12c 
per  yard;  rag  carpet  32c  per 
yard  up;  velvet  OSc  per  yard  up: 
Brussels  per  yard  U2c  up;  Ax 
minster  9.1c  per  yard  up;  small 
rugs  25c  up:  room  size  rugs  $1.75 
up;  stair  carpet  lie  per  yard  up; 
straw  matting  16c  per  yard  up; 
oil  cloth  32c  per  sq.  yard  up; 
linoleum  34c  per  sq.  yard  up. 
and  everything  in  floor 'coverings 
at  corresponding  low  prices. 
Write  today  sure. 


No  better  separators  are  made 
than  Smyth's  Best  1916  perfected, 
lifetime   guaranteed  separator  ami 

to  .  convince   you   of   this   fact  we 
will  send  you  one  of    them  on 
thirty  days'  free  trial  without  any 
money  to  us  In  advance.  You 
lot    the    bank    hold    It.  You 
can  use  the  separator  hard, 
every  morning  and  night  for 
thirty  days,  sixty  times.  Test 
It   any  way  you  like,  com- 
pare  It   with    any  separator 


you  know  of.  no  matter  how  hlgl 
priced,  and  If  our  separator  does 
not  compare  favorably  or  Is  un- 
satisfactory   for    any  reason 
whatever,  return  it  at  our  ex- 
pense,  the  bank  will  give 
you  back  your  money  mid 
you  will  be  out  only  your 
trouble.     Write  today  for 
our    special    Cream  Sepa- 
rator catalog,  see  the  pic- 
tures   in   colors   and  our 
wonderful   low   prices  and 
read  the  detailed  descrip- 
and  surprisingly  liberal  trial  offers. 


DAYS'  FREE 
TRIAL 


We  will 
send  you 
on  30 
days'treo 
trial  Smytl 
high  grade  ma- 
ll u  r  e  spreader 
possessing  a  1 1 
latest  Improve- 
ments, as  good  in  quality  as  any  manure 
spreader  manufactured,  regardless  of  name 
make  or  prlco.  and  with  It  we  will  send  : 
guarantee  which  affords  you  absolute  securl 
ty.  If  Interested,  write  for  our  Special  Ma- 
nure Spreader  Catalog  which  shows  large,  line 
pictures  of  our  manure  spreader  and  Its 
parts,  give  lull  detailed  descriptions,  which 
will  convince  you  that  our  manure  spreader  Is 
the  best  In  the  world.  Also  full  details  of  our 
wonderful  30  day  trial  offer  and  our  liheral 
»ccurlty  guarantee.  He  sure  and  get  this 
■  nook  If  you  are  out  for  a  bargain. 


LADIES  LOOK  HERE! 

Fashion  and 
linery  Book  Free 

WRITE 
TOOAY  for 
our  great 
Fashion 
Hook  show- 
ing upwards 
of  athousa  nd 
pictures 
(many  In  col- 
ors exactly  as 
the  goods  look) 
of  rich  beauti- 
ful costumes 
and  exquisite 
millinery  crea- 
tions for  spring 
and  summer 
1*16. 

K  very  thing 
for  Ladles. 
Misses.  girls 
and  Infants. 
Latest  styles. 
F  1 1  guaran-k 
teed.  Lowest 
Prices.  Wash  dresses  88c  up.  Suits 
$4.95  up.  Shirt  waists  39c  up.  Trimmed 
Hats  $1.20  up.  Big  line  of  Corsets  and 
underwear. 


Incubator  $390 

Holding  60  Eggs 


SMYTH'S  HOMES  TO 


Buy,     All  Lumber. 
Millwork,  Hardware. 
Sheet  Metal  and  Paint 
With  Reception  and  Bath  Rooms. 
Write  for  Free  Build- 
ing Plan  Catalog 

If  you  are  about  to  build 
a  new  house,  barn  or  ga- 
rage, or  any  kind  of  build- 
ing, send  for  our 
Big  Book  of  House 
Plans,  which  shows 
about  100  designs  of 
buildings  at  prices 
ranging  for  all  mater- 
ial, from  $79.00  up. 
We  show  the  buildings 
in  beautiful  colored 
and    halftone  pictures. 


ive  full  description  of  material  needed,  quote  actual  mill  prices  for  them 
give  specifications,  show  plans  and  explain  in  detail  about  everything.  Be 
sure  and  get  this  book  for  information  and  reference  if  you  intend  to  build. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

  mill-.  ROOFING    $1.72    FOR  100 

SQUARE  FEET 

M£V^^^HHH^HH|^Hb.  Our  prices  for  ready  roofing,  metal 
,*/"  TBIaWKaWHMWMBBHB   roofing    and    all    goods    of  i 

nature  are  the  lowest,  and  our 
guarantee  the  longest  and  most 
liberal.   Write    for    our  Free 
Special   Roofing  Catalog  and 
see.   Don't   buy   before  you 
get  our  prices.  We  are  also 
.    headquarters     for  Wall 
Board   and  ornamental  steel  ceilings.      "Waydown"  prices  on  all. 


149  EGG  CAPACITY  15.00 
JO  OAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  as  large 
a  percent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  as 
any  incubator  made.  Made  of  best  kiln 
dried  lumber  with  perfect  heating  sys- 
tem, automatic  heating  regulator,  safety  .. 
[octal  lamp,  hot  air  heating  system,  metal  jacketed 
heater.    Full  directions  with  each  Incubator. 

Send  $1.00  deposit,  state  whether  00  or  140  egg  incubator  is  wanted 
and  we  11  send  it  bv  freight  C.  O.  D.  Pav  agent  the  balance  and  charges 
alter  vou  find  the  incubator  the  eoual  of  those  sold  bv  others  at  double 
our  price,  then  take  It  home  and  hatch  a  batch  of  ecus  with  it.  If 
satisfactory,  keep  it.  if  not,  return  at  our  expense  and  we'll  refund  all 
the  money  you  sent  us.  Verv  low  prices  on  larger  Incubators,  brooders 
o.TSo^'i-ITC1!}'8  of  a11  klnu»  are  shown  in  our  BIG  FREE  INCU- 
B  AT  Q  R   CATALOG.    Write  ror  It  todav 


Write  for  Our  Big  Free 
i £  Sporting  Goods  Catalog 
^dfc  Full  of  Best  Sporting  Goods  in  the  World 

If  you  are  interested  in  buying  a  gun. 
revolver  or  Sporting  Goods  of  any  kind, 
write  us  a  postal  or  letter  today,  saying. 
"Send  me  your  Special  Sporting  Goods  Cat- 
alog," and  by  return  mail  we  will  send  you 
our  great  and  wonderful  Sporting  Goods 
Catalog,  which  illustrates  and  describes 
marvelous  bargains  In  high  grade,  standard 
made  and  reliable  guns,  revolvers  and 
sportsmen's  goods  of  all  kinds.  We  sell 
single  barrel  shot  guns  at  $3.65  up;  double 
barrel  shot  guns  at  $9.25  up;  repeating  shot 
*  guns  at  $20.00  up;  repeating  rifles  at  $7.00 
up;  target  rifles  at  11.50  up;  air  rifles  at  75c 
up;  revolvers  at  $1.50  up.  and  everything 
that  sportsmen  use  to  shoot  and  hunt  with. 
Also  athletic  goods,  football  goods,  etc. 


Write  For  Free  Farm  Machinery  Catalog 

Write  us  today  *  g 

and   say,    "Semi  /fVf\  f  f 

me  your  big  Bpe-  £fr  Clll  %  ft 
clal  Farm  Imple- 
ment Catalog," 
ami  see  for  your- 
self our  big, 
complete  line  of 

latest  Improved  1916  model  farm  Implements 
in  colors.  Standard  makes  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  work.  Everything  guaranteed.  Free 
trial  given.  Half  your  dealer's  price.  Look! 
Walking  plows  $2.20  up;  sulky  plows  $22  50 
up:  disc  harrows  $13.25  up;  cultivators 
$9.89  up:  grain  drills  $10.75  up;  corn  plant- 
ers $7.25  up;  mowers  $33  up;  feed  cutters 
$2.40  up;  feed  grinders  $1.60  up,  and  every 
kind  of  farm  implement  made  at  propor 
tionately  low  prices.    Get  the  book  sure  before  buying. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  N0,NM0^X,3fPEtfS 

If  you  have  any  use  for  any  kind  of  vehicle ^^^^^^i^ET 
whatever,  we  have  the  most  wonderful  liberal 
proposition   to   make   that  you  ever  heard  of. 
whereby  we  will  send  you  any  one  of  our  vehi- 
cles on  30  days'  free  trial  without  any  money 
tu  us  in  advance,  and  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
vehicle  you  can  return  it   at  our  ex- 
pense and  you  will   not  he  out  one 
penny.    If  you  decide  to  keep  the  vehi- 
cle, we  will  send  you  a  binding  guar- 
antee for  two  years.    If  interested,  write 
us    a    postal    or    letter    and  say: 
"Send  me  your  Free  Special  Vehicle 
Catalog,"    which   shows   in   colors  our 
complete  line  of  vehicles  with  full  details  about  our  wonderful  and  lib 
eral   offers.     We   undersell   everybody.     Top   buggies   $31.50   up;  carts 
$11.45  up;  runabouts  $26  up;  surreys  $54  up;  farm  wagons  and  trucks 
$30  up.    Every  kind  vehicle  at  proportionate  prices. 


SHOES  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY 

Write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Shoe  Catalog,  which 
describes,  illustrates  and  price  lists  our  mam-  \ 
moth  half-million  dollar 
stock  of  fine  shoes  for  all 
purposes,   for  all  cli- 
mates, for  men,  women, 
girls  and  boys.    Very  low 
prices.  Men's 
Dress  and  Work 
Shoes,  Ladies'  and 
M  1  s  3  e  s'  Shoes, 
Hoys'    and  Girls' 
Shoes;    all  latest 
style  and  all  styles. 
Kasy  to  wear  and 
good  to  look  at. 

Write  today  for  Free  Shoe  Catalog  and  see  for  yourself. 


teed 
6, 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  ENGINE  CATALOG. 
NEW  LOW  1910  PRICES.  Think  of  it;  only 
1  $18.95  for  a  long  time  guaranteed  gasoline 
I  engine.  Proportionately  low  prices  on  Genuine 
"FAULTLESS"  Hopper 
Cooled,  lifetime  Guaran 
2  3-4,   4  1-2, 


12  and  up  to  50  H. 
Kngincs.  No  better  en- 
gines at  any  price;  pow- 
erful, strong,  simple.  Kasy 
to  run.  Many  being  used 
In  your  neighborhood, 
lion't  buy  until  you  write  for  our  great  special  Free  Gaso- 
line Kngine  Catalog  ami  read  our  wonder  30  DAY  FKEB 

<  >.  TKIAI.  WITIUM'T  MONKY  to  us. 

H  jM'BHi  ^^_»^?s.  In  advance  offer.  You  let  your 
hold  tho  money  and  If 
after  a  thorough  trial  for 
30  days  you  are  dissatisfied 
for  any  reason  whatever 
■■end  II  hack  at  our  ex- 
pense, notify  the  bank  and 
they  will  refund  your  money. 


LUMBER? 


If  you  need  lumber  for  new 
or  repair  work  for  any  purpose 
whatever  sen. I  us  the  list  and 
got  our  very  low  SAWMILL  PBICE8.    You  surely  will  save 
lot  of  money.    Grades  guaranteed.    Shipped  from  yards 
at  Cairo,  III.,  St.  Louts.  Mo.,  or  mills  In  the  Southern 'rinc 
Holt  or  at  Seattle.  Wash. 


For  Free  Special  Catalog  of  any 
goods  you  want  whether  adver- 
tised on  this  page  or  not*  and 
post  yourself  on  what  wholesale 

prices  really  are.    WE  SELL  ALMOST 


Drop 


To  $23«5 


Write  today  for  our  big  free 
Sewing  Machine  Catalog  which  Il- 
lustrates in  actual 


8 

TMraLfflr   oak  colors  our  full 
^^^^    line  of  famous 
" FAULT - 
LESS" 
machin  es 
(about  20  styles)  at 
SS.95  to  $23.85,  and 
details  our  great  30 
day   free  trial,  no 
money  in  advance  to  us 
offer  let  your  bank  hold 
it.  Most  liheral  otfer  on 
earth.     Write  for  the 
catalog  today. 


Head,  Ball  Bearing 
Sewing  Machines 


Free 
Trial 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FURNITURE  CATALOG. 


Cents  Papers  a  Big  Room 

Write  for  Free  Sample  Book 
JUST  THINK— only  35  cents  for 
enough  beautiful  4  color  bronzed  side- 
wall,  ceiling  and  border  to  paper  a  big  room.  Write 
today  for  our  free  book  of  over  100  big  samples  of 
wall  paper  and  see 
this  dandy  paper; 
also  our  exquisite 
1916  papers,  consist- 
ing of  plain  and 
rich  heavy  embossed 
gold,  oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,  leather.  Tif- 
fany, silk  and  cre- 
ton  effects  at  6c  to 
40c  a  roll  of  16  yards.  Finest  varnished  tiles  22c  a 
double  roll.  Combination  matched  with  cut-out  bor- 
ders ready  for  hanging  at  1  l-2c  a  yd.  up.  Wall  papers 
for  all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy 
at  In  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself — don't  wait.  Get 
samples  now — today — and  see  our  beautiful  art  papers, 
marvelously  low  priced  and  grand  free  premium  offer. 


MONEY  CW 


D0UBLE$|7 
HARNESS  If  ' 


SEND  FOR  HARNESS  CATALOG 


Write  today  for  our  big  free  Harness 
catalog  which  describes,  illustrates  and 
price  lists  the  largest  assortment  In  the 
world  of  fine  made  harness,  -saddles  and 
horse  goods  of  all  kinds,  for  all  purposes, 
*  and  for  all  sections  of  the  country.  Our 

€*** \\  /  ffilfcu    harness    arc    full    size,    stylish,  hand- 

some and  extra  strong,  cut  from  oak 
tanned  extra  choice  Packers'  heavy  Steer 
hides,  all  parts  exactly  uniform  In  thirk- 
welght  and  strength ;  strongly  and  artis- 
tically Hewed,  reinforced  whore  necessary  and 
two  or  three  ply  where  greatest  strain  comes. 
We  sell  double  harness  at  $17.r>0  up,  single 
harness  at  57.50  up,  and  correspondingly  low 
prices  for  saddles  ant)  horse  gooda  and  horse 
findings  of  all  kinds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded,  lie  sure 
and  get  our  special  Harness  catalog  before  you  buy  and  save  money. 


Catalog  timl 
dcrfiil  bnrg-al 


PAINT 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 


Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made.  Think 
of  it— we'll  send  our  READY  MIXED 
PAINT    ( any    kind    you    want )     0  N 
FREE    TRIAL.     You    try    the   paint    at   home,  test 

thoroughly,  compare  it  with  any  make 
or  priced  paint  you  know  of  and  then 
decide  if  you  want  to  keep  it ;  if  not. 
return  at  our  expense  both  ways  and 
you  will  not  be  out  a  cent.    If  you  need  ^^^ouse 

paint,  varnish  or  stain  for  any  pur-    r  paint 

pose_whatever,  write  today  for  our    jDWI?AIIITEfff//\  0<fcGA' 


W /9ft  IN 

in  ueiau  our  greai  iree  inai  oner  i  AND  |  VVI  \5A 
and  see  the  124  sample  colors  of  /SATlSFy/^OCALS^g^ 
Smyth's  Unlimited  Guaranteed  ' 
Paint,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 


Big  Free  Paint  Book  and  read  there 
in  detail  our  great  free  trial  offer 


Groceries,  Provisions— W< 


Special  Grocery  Catalog  as"e 

our  full  line  of  groceries  anil 
provisions  of  all  kinds  at  big 
money  saving  prices,  and  read 
our  great  special  offer  how  we  will  sell  you  25  pounds  of 
cane  granulated  sugar  for  90c.  50  pounds  at  $1.80.  75 
pounds  at  $2.70  and  100  pounds  at.  S.i.fiO.  No  orders  ac- 
cepted at  these  prices  until  you  receive  and  read  our 
ofler — so  send  today  for  the  free  grocery  catalog  and  see 
the  hlg  sugar  proposition  in  all  Its  attractive  detail. 


Get  Our  Free  Hardware  Catal< 
id  Po»t  Yourself  on  Wholesale  Prk 


We  quote  In  thin  catalog  whole- 
sale prices  for  immense  lines  ol 
Carpenters',  Blacksmiths'  and  Plumb- 
ers' tools  and  supplies.  Circular  utul 
cross  cut  saws,  farm  hells,  pocket 
cutlery,  electrical  goods,  safes,  con- 
crete machinery,  razors  and  barbers* 
supplies,  rope,  hath  tubs,  bath  room 
outllts,  lavatories,  furnaces,  heating 
plants  and  every  article  found  In 
full  stocked  hardware  stores,  but  at 
1-2  regular  prices.  Send  for  catalog 
and  convince  yourself. 


ADDRESS 
MAIL  TO 


JOHN  M.  SMYTH  Mdse.  CO., 


703  TO  711 
WASHINGTON 
BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


9pril  <?.  19/6^  5  Cents  a  Week 


The) 
FARMING 
BUSINESS 


W.  D,  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


"Friendship 

Home" 


EVERY  rural  neighborhood  needs  a  community  home.  Especially 
do  the  boys  and  girls  need  a  place  which  they  may  call  their 
very  own.     "Friendship  Home,"  the  splendid  modern  building 
shown  above,  will  furnish  just  such  a  meeting  place.    You  know 
something  of  the  splendid  character-building  club-work  being  done 
for  young  folks  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  and 
at  your  own  State  College. 

Club  work  promotes  sound  farming  thru  right  beginning  and  train- 
ing. It  teaches  good  citizenship  by  making  producers.  It  enhances 
the  value  of  the  land  by  showing  what  can  be  achieved  upon  it.  Father 
and  son,  mother  and  daughter  come  to  understand  each  other  better 
and  learn  to  cooperate  heartily  and  effectively. 


There  are  clubs  suitable  for  every  community  in  the  United  States. 
Is  any  organization  in  your  community  giving  support  to  this  won- 
derful constructive  work?  Every  father,  mother,  banker,  minister, 
teacher,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  and  commercial  organization  can  help. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  clubs  that  can  enter  the  contest: 


Corn  Club, 
Potato  Club, 
Garden  Club, 
Market  Garden  Club, 
Apple  Club, 
Bee  Club, 
Good  Roads  Club, 
Mother-Daughter  Bread-Making 
Club 


Pig  Club, 
Dairy  Club, 
Tomato  Club, 
Canning  Club, 
Poultry  Club, 
Home  Making  Club, 
Farm  Demonstration  Club, 
Beef  and  Crop  Production  Club. 


The  Farming  Business  Will  Help  Make 
Your  Club  Work  a  Success 


Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce,  the  publisher  of  this  up-to-date  weekly  farm 
paper,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys  and  girls.  He  will 
help  you  provide  the  necessary  prizes  as  an  incentive  to  earnest  work 
on  the  part  of  your  club  members. 

"Friendship  Home,"  a  handsome  community  home,  will  be  given 
by  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  to  the  Champion  Boys-Girls-Father- Son- 
or  Mother-Daughter  Club  of  the  33  Northern,  Eastern  and  Western 
States.  This  Championship  will  be  awarded  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  Government  experts. 

This  splendid  building  will  be  erected  at  $4,000  cost,  of  fire-proof 
"Natco"  Hollow  Tile.  It  will  contain  modern  equipment  for  heating 
and  lighting.    Up-to-date  sanitary  plumbing  will  also  be  provided. 

"Friendship  Home"  will  afford  an  ideal  meeting  place  for  farmers 
and  their  families.  But  members  of  the  winning  club  always  have  the 
right  of  way  in  the  use  of  the  "Home."  Here  they  can  hold  meetings 
undisturbed  and  arrange  autumn  festivals  and  other  events.    As  the 


building  will  be  equipped  with  a  moving  picture  and  stereopticon,  the 
young  folk  can  easily  provide  interesting  and  instructive  exhibits. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give  Scholarships  to  the  short 
courses  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  to  330  club  boys  and  girls. 
One  will  be  given  to  each  of  the  10  boys  and  girls  in  each  of  the  33 
States  who  makes  the  best  individual  records.  These  awards  will  be 
based  upon  yields,  profits,  records,  descriptive  stories  and  exhibits 
made  of  produce  or  work.  This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  ambitious 
boys  and  girls  to  receive  helpful  training  at  their  State  Agricultural 
College  free  of  cost. 

SOLID  GOLD  ACHIEVEMENT  BADGE 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give  to  the  County  champion  in 
each  county  of  the  33  States  a  solid  gold  4-H  Brand  Badge.  Any  mem- 
ber will  be  proud  to  wear  this  official  badge.  It  stands  for  the  training 
of  Head,  Heart,  Hands  and  Health. 


"The  Farmers  of  the  Future" 

Our  free  book  will  tell  you  more  about  these  splendid  prizes  and  will  explain  just  how  to  start  a  club  right  in  your  own  home.  Gives  full 
plans  and  specifications.  Explains  just  how  the  scholarships  will  be  awarded  and  how  to  win  the  solid  gold  4-H  Brand  Badge.  You'll  be  inter- 
  ested  in  every  word  of  this  true  story.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  ren- 
der a  real  substantial  service  to  your  community.  Plan  now  to  win  the 
club  house  for  your  community.  Write  today  for  our  free  book,  "The 
Farmers  of  The  Future."  This  book  tells  how  to  win  these  prizes. 
It  gives  stories  of  successful  clubs  in  the  different  States.  It  tells 
what  the  club  work  means  to  every  individual  taking  part  in  this  club 
work.    Send  today — Don't  delay. 


The  4-H 
achievement 
solid  gold 
badge  will  be 
given  free  to 
the  member  of 
the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs 
making  the 
highest  aver- 
age, in  every 
County  of  the 
33  States  in  which  this  contest  Is 
carried  on. 

This  is  the  design  selected  by  the 
Agents  in  charge  of  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  work  at  their  recent  con- 
vention held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  Publisher, 
500-508  No.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


This  em- 
blem free. 
It  is  a  beauti- 
f  u 1  design 
made  into  a 
fob,  brooch  or 
belt  pin,  and 
wiN  be  given 
free  to  every 
boy,  girl,  man 
or  woman  ac- 
tively engaged 
in  any  of  the  clubs. 

It  is  a  design  as  artistic  as  can  be 
secured  from  any  jeweler  and  is  not 
an  advertisement.  Send  for  full  de- 
tails how  to  secure  this  beautiful 
emblem. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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The  Trend  of  Tractor  Design 

Com  Belt  Farming  Has  Swung  Power  Machinery  to  Handier  Size 


YEARS  ago  the  farmers  of  the  wheat  belt  real- 
ized that  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  of  any 
sort  to  handle  teams  on  the  farms  of  the 
Northwest  was  a  serious  one.  They  also  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  an  expensive  proposition  to  keep 
a  number  of  horses  thru  the  winters.  As  a  conse- 
quence some  of  them  used  steamers  for  plowing. 
When  this  method  proved  successful  the  attention 
of  gas  engine  men  was  drawn  to  the  new  field. 
Some  of  the  visionaries  of  thirty 
years  ago  realized  that  the  gas  en- 
gine was  particularly  adapted  for 
traction  work  because  of  its  effi- 
ciency and  comparatively  light 
weight. 

While  it  is  more  than  twenty-five 
years  since  the  first  gas  tractor  was 
tried  out  it  is  but  fourteen  since  prac- 
tical machines  appeared  on  the  mar- 
ket.  It  is  true  that  these  machines 
were  crude  and  in  some  ways  unre- 
liable, but  they  showed  the  possibili- 
ties of  power  farming.  Some  of 
them  were  quite  inefficient  and 
not  at  all  accessible.  But  the  wheat 
grower  made  money  with  them. 
From  the  rather  unpromising  start 
to  the  present  industry  is  a  remark- 
able development  and  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  merits  of  the  gas 
tractor. 

The  reasons  for  this  growth  are 
clear  to  any  one  who  studies  the  sit- 
uation without  bias.  Some  will  con- 
tend that  the  whole  business  is  a 
failure  and  that  many  failures  are 
recorded  in  the  history  of  power 
farming.  It  is  just  as  true  that  many 
failures  occur  among  those  who  farm 
with  horses.  The  ignorant  native 
who  plods  along  wit,h  a  crooked  stick 
drawn  by  a  poky  ox  is  a  pitiful  fail- 
ure in  comparison  with  the  man  who 
has  lost  with  a  tractor.  Ho  instead  of  deciding 
against  power  farming  because  some  men  fail  at  it, 
we  must  believe  in  it  because  of  its  rapid  growth. 

In  the  first  place,  the  growth  came  because  the 
gas  tractor  is  an  efficient  machine.  It  delivers  a 
fair  percentage  of  the  power  in  the  fuel  to  the  draw- 
bar. This  is  because  the  gas  engine  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  power  generators.  Then,  too,  the 
gas  tractor  can  be  mail*;  1  it^i i t»-r  per  horse  power 
than  any  other  practi- 
cal farm  machine.  The 
gas  tractor  is  eight  or 
ten  times  as  efficient  as 


Economy  is  another 
feature  of  tractor  oper- 
ation which  must  be 
considered.  The  cost  of 
fuel,  oil  and  operation 
is  less  than  for  any  oth- 
er form  of  farm  power. 
This  is  conceded  gener- 
ally and  is  proven  by 
the  data  of  a  number  of 
successful  farmers. 
There  is  no  stand-by 
loss.  When  the  switch 
is  pulled  the  motor 
•tops  and  expense  ends. 
The  operation  of  a  gas 
tractor  requires  but 
one  man  on  the  tractor. 
He  can  care  for  it  and 
ktop  it  In  A-l  condition 
In  the  time  required  to 
care  for  three  or  four 

one*  without  trouble. 


By  Clarence  V.  Hull 

The  tractor  is  tireless.  This  is  an  invaluable  qual- 
ity in  the  wheat  belt,  where  the  seasons  are  short 
and  the  days  are  long.  No  animal  power  could  fol- 
low a  tractor  for  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours,  and  per- 
haps thru  the  night.  Yet  tractors  are  often  so  used. 
More  than  that,  the  tractor  usually  runs  better  at 
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night  than  in  the  day,  operators  everywhere  agree. 

It  was  only  natural  that  a  machine  which  had 
these  qualities  should  be  developed  at  the  time 
when  it  became  necessary  to  plow  the  plains  and 
thrash  the  grain  which  grew.  So  when  the  great 
plains  felt  the  call  of  the  nation  for  more  wheat 
the  plains  farmers  felt  the  need  of  power,  more 
power,  lots  of  power  and  power  at  once.  Time  was 
lacking  for  the  raising  of  horses,  even  if  they  had 
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been  better,  and  the  gas  tractor,  crude  as  it  was, 
filled  the  bill.  In  a  few  years  from  the  introduction 
of  the  first  practical  machine  the  prairies  were  dot- 
ted with  them. 

This  call  for  power  continued  to  come  from  Texas 
and  California,  from  Canada  and  the  Dakotas,  from 
Montana  and  the  corn  belt,  until  thousands  of  trac- 
tors are  now  in  use.  Even  foreign  lands  are  asking 
and  receiving  aid  from  these  great  iron  horses. 

As  the  use  of  tractors  increased  on 
the  plains  new  conditions  developed. 
Many  farmers  found  that  the  first 
models  were  too  large  and  too  heavy. 
Besides  men  in  the  corn  belt  and  in 
the  rice  and  cotton  country  began  to 
demand  machines  suitable  for  their 
use.  For  the  horse,  everywhere  and 
all  the  time,  costs  so  much  for  feed 
and  care  that  practical  men  began  to 
notice  the  efforts  being  made  in  the 
wheat  belt. 

So  a  change  came.  The  big  four- 
wheeled  tractors  with  motors  devel- 
oping from  sixty  to  ninety  horse 
power  were  put  aside  except  in  spe- 
cial cases.  Such  a  one  is  the  break- 
ing of  mesquite  brush  land  in  Texas. 
The  acreage  is  so  great  and  the  con- 
ditions are  so  severe  that  the  big 
tractor  is  still  in  demand.  I  am  told 
that  the  largest  tractor  in  the  world 
is  in  use  near  Taft,  Texas.  But  the 
general  demand  for  smaller  outfits 
was  so  decided  that  manufacturers 
yielded  to  it.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  present  era  of  power  farming. 

This  period  really  begins  after  the 
boom  of  1910.  Most  of  the  models 
with  less  power  have  been  brought 
out  in  the  last  four  years.  Many  of 
the  manufacturers  made  plans  for  a 
full  line  as  soon  as  it  was  evident 
that  the  larger  tractors  were  not  to 
be  satisfactory  under  general  conditions.  No 
sooner  had  these  smaller  units  made  a  good 
showing  on  the  plains  than  the  corn-belt  farm- 
ers tried  them.  But  the  corn-belt  farms  were 
smaller  and  the  demand  for  still  smaller  machines 
became  insistent.  Today  the  farmers  are  getting 
the  smaller  machines.  So  we  can  trace  the  steps 
in  a  rough  way  from  the  ninety  horse  power  rig  to 
the  small  brothers  of  twenty  horse  power  and  less. 

It  is  not  possible  to 
trace  all  the  steps  and 
to  show  all  the  changes. 
One  of  the  innovations 
is  a  three-wheeled  gas 
tractor.  One  radical  de- 
sign had  two  drivers 
and  one  steering  wheel 
under  a  medium  sized 
tractor.  The  type  is  not 
popular  because  the 
single  wheel  carries  too 
much  weight.  It  makes 
trouble  in  soft  ground. 
This  is  not  true  of  the 
light  machines  with  one 
steering  wheel.  The 
smaller  tractors  with 
one  driver  and  two 
steering  wheels  fol- 
lowed. This  type  was 
modified  in  some  mod- 
els which  have  one 
steering  wheel,  one 
driver  and  one  outrig- 
ger, or  land  wheel. 
These  types  are  popular 
and    will    remain  so. 
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They  are  cheaper  to  build  than  four-wheeled  ma- 
chines and  in  the  small  types  it  is  easy  to  handle 
the  three-wheelers. 

Drivers  have  been  given  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion. The  high  round  wheel,  the  medium  height 
round  wheel  with  a  wide  tread  and  the  flat  wheel 
or  creeping  wheel  are  all  doing  good  service.  The 
flat-wheel  machines  can  travel  over  very  poor  foot- 
ing, but  the  wear  is  considerable.  The  high  round 
wheel  is  superior  to  the  low  one  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  too  great  height  makes  a  top-heavy  rig  or 
one  which  "rares  up"  too  easily.  There 
is  a  continual  argument  also  between 
the  manufacturers  of  round  and  flat 
wheel  machine:;.  That  both  are  use- 
ful must  be  admitted.  One  prominent 
maker  furnishes  both  types  of  driv- 
ers for  his  machine.  The  parts  are 
interchangeable  so  that  either  kind 
of  wheel  may  be  used,  depending 
upon  the  footing. 

Another  interesting  design  was  the 
one  in  which  all  four  wheels  were 
drivers.  This  machine  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  It  remains  for 
some  genius  to  perfect  a  tractor  of 
this  type. 

The  proper  number  of  cylinders 
for  the  tractor  motor  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  One,  two  and  four 
cylinders  are  common.  One  maker 
has  built  and  exhibited  a  six-cylinder 
machine,  developing  about  one  hun- 
dred horse  power.  Many  of  the  me- 
dium and  light  weight  machines  are 
equipped  with  four-cylinder  motors, 
tho  a  number  have  one  and  two 
cylinder  motors. 

The  four-cylinder  motor  has  steady 
torque  and  the  parts  are  light.  It  is 
well  understood  because  so  common 
in  automobile  design.  Twin  cylinder 
motors  are  very  simple  and  compact. 
Opposed  engines  are  well  balanced 
and  the  impulses  are  at  equal  inter- 
vals. The  one-cylinder  motor  is  the 
most  simple  and  is  very  efficient. 
Both  vertical  and  horizontal  cylin- 
ders are  used. 

While  a  number  of  tractors  are 
oil  cooled  the  majority  are  cooled 
with  water.  It  is  not  possible  to  se- 
riously damage  a  motor  cooled  with 
water  if  the  supply  is  maintained. 
While  there  is  no  danger  of  the  oil 
freezing  in  winter  the  possibility  of 
overheating  and  fire  in  the  radiator 
is  a  drawback.  Yet  oil  is  an  excel- 
lent cooling  medium  for  tractor  serv- 
ice, for  it  does  not  need  to  be  replenished  except  at 
long  intervals  and  can  be  used  at  any  season. 

In  the  period  of  development  a  number  of  trac- 
tors were  designed  to  use  kerosene  as  well  as  gaso- 
line. The  economy  of  this  type  comes  from  the 
less  cost  per  gallon  of  the  low  grade  fuels,  for  it  re- 
quires as  much  kerosene  as  gasoline  to  do  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work.  These  kerosene  tractors  are 
equipped  with  a  water  spray  to  prevent  carboniza- 
tion and  pounding. 

Recently  a  two-stroke  cycle  motor  appeared  on 
the  tractor  market.    This  type  will  no  doubt  prove 


very  satisfactory,  but  judgment  must  be  reserved 
until  it  has  a  longer  period  of  trial.  The  various 
types  of  four-stroke  cycle  cylinders  are  used,  but 
the  L-head  and  valve-in-the-head  types  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Accompanying  are  two  tabulations  which  show 
the  trend  of  tractor  design.  The  first  outlines  the 
models  advertised  in  a  certain  trade  magazine  dur- 
ing 1912  by  seven  leading  companies.  The  second 
table  is  made  from  a  study  of  the  same  companies' 
advertising  in  the  January  and  February,  1916,  is- 


TABLE  NO.  1 

Steer 

ing 

Cylin- 

Hating 

Drivers  Wheels 

ders 

Cooling 

Lubrication 

1. 

30-60 

2 

Ro  u  n  d 

2 

4 

Hor. 

Water 

Force 

feed 

2. 

20-35 

2 

Round 

2 

2 

Opposed 

Water  \ 

Force 

feed 

40 

2 

Ro  u  n  d 

2 

2 

Opposed 

Water 

Force 

feed 

4. 

3(1-60 

2 

Round 

2 

2 

Twin  Hor. 

Oil 

Force  feed,  Splash 

5. 

1 2 

2 

Round 

2 

1 

Hor. 

Water 

Force 

feed  . 

15 

2 

Round 

2 

1 

Hor. 

Water 

Force 

feed 

20 

2 

Round 

2 

1 

Hor. 

Water 

Force 

feed 

25 

2 

Round 

o 

2 

Twin  Hor. 

Water 

Force 

feed 

45 

2 

Round 

2 

2 

Twin  Hor. 

Water 

Force 

feed 

45 

2 

Round 

o 

2 

Opposed 

Water 

Force 

feed 

6. 

20 

3 

Round 

2 

4 

Vertical 

Water 

Force 

feed 

30 

2 

Round 

2 

4 

Vertical 

Water 

Force 

feed 

40 

2 

Round 

2 

4 

Vertical 

Water 

Force 

feed 

7. 

30-60 

2 

Round 

2 

2 

Twin  Hor. 

W't'r  or  Oil 

Force 

feed 

15-30 

Round 

2 

1 

Hor. 

W't'r  or  Oil 

Force 

feed 

TABLE 

NO.  2— 

-1916  Tabulation 

1. 

1  8-36 

2 

Round 

4 

Hor. 

Water 

Force 

feed 

25-50 

2 

Round 

2 

4 

Hor. 

Witer 

Force 

feed 

30-60 

2 

Round 

2 

4 

Hor. 

Water 

Force 

feed 

2. 

3  Plow 

2 

Round 

2 

2 

Opposed 

Water 

Pump 

feed 

4  Plow 

2 

Round 

2 

2 

Opposed 

Water 

Pump 

feed 

5  Plow 

0 

Round 

2 

2 

Opposed 

Water 

Pump 

feed 

6  Plow 

2 

Round 

2 

4 

Doub.  Opp. 

Water 

Pump 

feed 

8-10  Plow 

2 

Round 

2 

4 

Doub.  Opp. 

Water 

Pump 

feed 

3. 

10-20 

1 

Round* 

1 

4 

Vertical 

Water 

Forcu 

feed 

12-25 

2 

Round 

2 

4 

Vertical 

Water 

Force 

feed 

20-40 

2 

Round 

2 

2 

Opposed 

Water 

Force 

feed 

30-60 

2 

Round 

2 

2 

Twin  Hor. 

Water 

Force 

feed 

4. 

15-22 

1 

Round 

2 

2 

Twin  Hor. 

Force 

feed 

27 

2 

Round 

2 

1 

Vertical 

Oil  ' 

Force 

feed 

35 

2 

Ron  nd 

2 

1 

Vertical 

Oil 

Force 

feed 

40 

2 

Round 

1 

2 

Vertical 

Oil 

Splash} 

45 

2 

Round 

1 

2 

Vertical  . 

Oil 

Splash  with  Pump 

60 

2 

Round 

2 

2 

Twin  Hor. 

Oil 

Force  feed.  Splash 

5. 

8-lG 

2 

Round 

2 

1 

Hor. 

Water 

Force 

feed 

6. 

20.  30  and  40 

as  above 

in 

Table  No.  1. 

4  Plow 

Double 

2 

4 

Vertical 

Water 

Force 

feed 

7. 

8-16 

1 

Round* 

1 

4 

12-24 

1 

Round* 

1 

4 

8. 

20 

1 

Flat 

2 

4 

Vertical 

30 

1 

Flat 

2 

4 

Vertical 

9. 

18 

2 

Flat 

1 

4 

Vertical 

Water 

Force 

feed 

10. 

2 

Round 

I 

4 

Vertical 

Water 

Key 

to  marks  for  attention  in 

Table  No.  2: 

•One  driver,  one 

steer  wheel 

and 

one  outrigger  or  wheel  to  mate  driver. 

tUses  a  special 

non-freezing 

compound. 

tSplash  lubrication  with  an  oil  lifter  which  works  with  the  pressure  of  the 

exhaust  gases. 

§Kas  but  two  wheels,  both 

of  which  are  drivers. 

sues  of  the  same  magazine.  The  last  three  are  new 
types  developed  during  the  four  years. 

A  number  of  decided  changes  will  be  noted  from 
a  study  of  the  tabulations.  The  numbers  refer  to 
the  same  manufacturer  in  both  tabulations.  The 
latest  model  of  each  manufacturer  is  placed  first  in 
the  space  in  the  second  table. 

A  study  of  the  tables  shows  that  the  first  manu- 
facturer has  added  two  new  models,  while  the  sec- 
ond has  added  four.  It  will  be  noted  further  that 
the  additions  are  very  similar  to  the  first  models. 

*The  third  manufacturer  has  added  three  models, 


but  there  is  considerable  variation.  The  10-20  is  a 
three-wheeler  with  a  large  wheel  to  mate  the  driver 
This  wheel  can  be  clutched  and  used  as  a  driver  if 
necessary.    The  motors  vary  on  this  manufacturer's 

output. 

tThe  line  of  the  fourth  has  been  increased  by  Ave 
models.  The  15-22  is  cooled  by  a  special  non- 
freezing  compound.  The  others  are  oil  cooled.  The 
front  wheels  of  the  27  and  35  set  so  close  that  they 
are  practically  one  wheel  in  operation.  The  40  and 
54  have  one  steering  wheel,  while  the  60  is  hit-and- 
miss  governed.  tThis  model  is 
equipped  with  a  pump  operated  by 
the  exhaust  which  maintains  the 
proper  oil  level. 

The  change  in  opinion  and  demand 
is  shown  by  the  fifth  advertiser.  But 
one  model  is  advertised  where  at 
least  six  were  described  in  1912.  And 
the  one  model  is  a  small  tractor,  built 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  small 
farmer. 

The  sixth  manufacturer  continues 
to  sell  the  older  models,  but  the 
stress  this  year  is  on  the  new  four- 
plow  outfit.  In  this  model  the  driv- 
ers are  set  so  close  together  that  it 
is  practically  a  three-wheel  outfit. 
Yet  it  closely  follows  the  lines  of 
the  design  used  in  the  earlier  models. 

The  change  in  conditions  is  marked 
in  the  seventh  case.  From  a  heavy 
tractor  with  a  seventy-five  horse 
power  motor  to  an  eight-sixteen 
horse  power  outfit  shows  a  decided 
difference  in  policy.  The  smaller 
unit  is  a  three-wheeled  outfit  with 
the  plows  attached  to  and  under  the 
tractor  frame.  One  wheel  steers,  one 
drives  and  the  third  is  a  mate  to  the 
driver.  The  plow  arrangement  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  well  known  four- 
wheel  outfit  which  has  been  on  the 
market  for  some  time. 

The  last  three  are  some  of  the 
later  patterns.  The  eighth  one  is  a 
creeper  with  one  drive  wheel  and 
two  steer  wheels.  The  control  is 
arranged  so  that  the  tractor  can  be 
controlled  from  the  seat  of  the 
drawn  machine.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  tenth  also.  The  ninth  is  a 
flat-wheel  machine  with  two  treads 
and  one  steer  wheel,  but  follows  the 
general  practice  with  regard  to 
transmission  and  other  devices.  The 
tenth  is  peculiar  in  that  it  has  but 
two  drivers  and  is  arranged  to  steer 
by  a  device  on  the  drawbar  which 
reaches  back  to  the  load. 

The  tabulations  show  that  the  large  tractor  is 
losing  ground  and  that  the  smaller  ones  are  now 
very  popular.  The  variation  in  patterns  and  types 
is  not  strange  when  one  considers  the  variety  of 
conditions  under  which  tractors  work.  Certainly 
the  two-section  farmer  in  North  Dakota,  the  Texas 
rancher  and  the  corn-belt  farmer  do  not  re- 
quire the  same  type  and  size  of  tractor.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  certain  types  are  coming  to  the  front  and 
are  almost  standard. 

Continued  on  Page  87 


Letters  From  a  Live  County  Agent 

He  Tells  Them  How  to  Use  Their  College  of  Agriculture  and  Himself 


COUNTY  AGENT'S  OFFICE, 
SOMEWHERE  IN  AMERICA, 

FEBRUARY  26,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: 

Aren't  you  overlooking  your  very  best  bet?  If 
you  had  a  couple  of  husky  farm  hands  you  wouldn't 
send  them  fishing  while  you  did  the  work,  would 
you?  Or,  if  you  had  a  good  self-binder  you  wouldn't 
let  it  stand  in  the  barn  while  you  cradled  your 
grain,  would  you?  Foolish  questions?  Perhaps, 
but  listen  to  this: 

The  Extension  Department  of  State  College  is  sup- 
ported partly  by  State  and  partly  by  national  taxes. 
It  is  your  paid  servant,  your  modern  machinery,  or- 
ganized to  do  for  you  parts  of  your  work  which  you 
have  not  time  to  do  for  yourself  or  in  which  you 
have  had  no  special  training  or  experience.  A  part 
of  the  business  of  the  Extension  Department  is  to 
train  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  to  pick, 
grade,  pack,  ship  and  market  apples. 

While  the  men  engaged  in  this  work  haven't  a  hit 
more  brains  than  you  have,  they  are  trained  special- 
ists, whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  mastering  a  sin- 
gle subject;  and,  in  your  orchard,  they  take  rank  as 
the  highest  type  of  skilled  labor.  Their  service  costs 
you  nothing,  and  they  are  yours  to  command.  If 
you  do  not  use  them  you  are  neglecting  an  oppor- 
tunity that  leads  straight  to  such  methods  as  mean 
a  lot  more  money  for  your  apples. 

The  Extension  Department  has  promised  us  three 
'h  rnonstrations  at  three  places  (to  be  agreed  upon 


later)  in  spraying,  pruning,  thinning,  picking,  grad- 
ing and  packing  apples,  so  that,  when  it  comes  time 
for  this  work  to  be  done,  we  will  have  skilled  labor 
to  do  the  work,  labor  trained  to  protect  the  apples 
from  damage  and  to  pack  them  for  fancy  trade. 

The  Philadelphia  concerns  that  bought  our  boxed 
apples  last  fall  reported  that  the  packing  was  fully 
up  to  the  best  western  standards.  The  crew  that 
did  this  work  was  trained  by  Professor  Mason. 

Recently  I  was  told  about  a  case  of  apple  picking 
in  1913.  A  certain  young  man  made  a  corking  rec- 
ord as  a  picker — sixty-five  bushels  in  six  hours,  was 
the  claim,  I  think.  But  the  dropped  apples  under 
the  trees  also  made  a  corking  record;  and  the 
ground  was  fairly  carpeted  with  twigs  and  fruit 
spurs  broken  off  by  this  energetic  picker,  who  didn't 
know  that  a  dropped  apple  is  a  "goner,"  and  that ' 
fruit  spurs  must  stay  on  the  tree  if  there  is  to  be 
fruit  the  next  year. 

The  owner  of  that  orchard  would  have  been  ahead 
of  the  game  if  he  had  paid  that  bright  young  man 
$10  a  day  to  go  fishing  and  stay  out  of  the  orchard. 
In  Oregon  a  picker  like  that  would  stand  a  fair 
show  of  being  lynched. 

Now,  the  best  salesman  in  the  world  can't  get  high 
prices  for  apples  that  have  been  allowed  to  stand 
without  pruning  and  thinning  and  that  have  been 
picked,  handled  and  graded  by  people  who  don't  care 
a  hang  what  becomes  of  them. 

Trained  crews  are  necessary.  Their  wages  will 
depend  on  their  ability  to  protect  the  apples  from 


injury  at  every  stage  of  the  game,  and,  while  their 
cost  as  pickers  will  raise  the  cost  per  bushel,  don't 
let  that  worry  you — they  will  prevent  enough  dam- 
age to  pay  that  extra  cost  many  times  over. 

A  trained  crew  can  barrel  as  many  apples  in  a 
day  as  common  labor;  only  the  trained  crew  will 
be  packing  always  for  the  fanciest  trade,  while  the 
work  of  the  common  laborer  leads  directly  to  the 
cheap  grocery — the  junk  shop  of  the  fruit  business. 

Now,  consider  this:  Because  of  our  official  posi- 
tion, Mason  and  I  can  open  the  doors  of  the  largest 
buyers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  Bedford  County 
apples,  doors  that  would  remain  tightly  shut  to  any 
individual  grower  in  the  county. 

All  that  our  apples  need  (once  we  standardize 
grades)  is  a  trial  shipment;  the  rest  is  as  easy  as 
falling  off  a  log.  Our  apples  are  their  own  best  ad- 
vertisement for  beauty  and  quality. 

You  have  not  the  time,  you  have  not  the  informa- 
tion as  to  where  to  go,  and  you  have  not  the  special 
training  to  attend  to  this  part  of  your  own  business. 
We  are  paid  to  do  it  for  you.  It's  up  to  you  to  use 
or  neglect  that  service. 

But  the  opportunity  is  not  and  never  will  be  open 
to  the  man  who  does  his  own  grading  and  packing. 
Only  those  who  are  willing  to  put  system  into  the 
game,  who  will  agree  to  submit  to  such  standardiza- 
tion of  our  fruit  as  insures  its  market  standing,  will 
be  entitled  to  the  service  we  can  render  in  procur- 
ing outlets.    Very  truly, 

YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT. 
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The  Luscious  Zizyphus  Satira  (Jujube)  Is  Better  Than  It  Suuuds 


NEW  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA 

Some  New  Fruits  and  Vegetables  That  ''''Uncle  Sam'"  Has 
Brought  Back  From  the  Far  East 


THE  third  expedition  into  China  to  discover 
new  plants  suitable  for  introduction  into  the 
United  States  has  been  completed  by  F.  N. 
Meyer,  plant  explorer  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  just  returned  to  Washington 
after  a  three-year  trip  in  the  Far  East.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  expedition  thru  the  center  of  China, 
and  two  previous  explorations  of  similar  duration 
covering  extremely  cold  Manchurian  regions  and 
the  arid  regions  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  there  have 
been  sent  to  America  for  planting  and  testing  for 
commercial  adaptability,  seeds,  roots,  or  cuttings 
of  some  3,000  food  and  forage  plants,  flowers,  or- 
namental shrubs  and  vines,  shade  and  timber  trees. 
The  previous  expeditions  brought  to  America  spec- 
imens of  many  cold-resistant  and  dry-land  grains, 
sorghums,  soy  beans,  alfalfas,  and  forage  plants, 
and  also  certain  semi-tropical  plants,  such  as  the 
bamboo,  which  are  now  under  experimentation  to 
determine  their  usefulness  for  the  extreme  South. 

Of  the  many  specimens  forwarded  to  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  expedition,  the  specialists  re- 
gard as  most  significant  the  jujube,  a  fruit  new  to 
this  country,  which  may  be  suitable  for  use  in  the 
Southwest;  a  wild  peach  resistant  to  alkali,  cold, 
and  drought,  the  root  system  of  which  offers  great 
possibilities  as  a  grafting  host;  certain  Chinese 
persimmons  larger  than  any  hitherto  known  in  this 
country;  a  number  of  aquatic  food  roots  and  veg- 
etables which  offer  promising  possibilities  for  the 
utilization  of  swamp  land;  some  thirty  varieties  of 
vegetable  and  timber  bamboos;  and  a  number  of 
Chinese  vegetables,  bush  and  climber  roses,  shrubs 
and  trees. 

Of  scientific  rather  than  commercial  interest  is 
the  discovery  of  this  expedition,  near  Hangchau, 
of  a  hickory  tree,  the  first  found  in  China.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  tree,  together  with  the  facts  that 
the  sassafras  and  tulip  trees  are  common  in  both 
countries  and  the  Chinese  tea  box  tree,  is  closely 
related  to  the  sweet  gum  of  the  South,  confirms 
the  fact  that  the  flora  of  the  Southeastern  United 
States  and  that  pf  sections  of  China  are  closely  re- 
lated. Another  discovery  of  botanical  interest 
was  the  finding  in  a  remote  and  hitherto  unvisited 
valley  in  Tibet  of  a  hazel  tree  100  feet  high — a  sur- 
prising departure  from  the  hazel  bush.  Elsewhere 


English  walnuts  were  discovered  in  a  wild  state; 
and  the  discovery  of  the  wild  peach  is  regarded  as 
significant  because  it  seems  to  establish  that  the 
peach  may  have  been  a  native  of  China  rather  than 
of  Persia,  to  which  its  origin  has  been  ascribed. 
The  discoveries  of  native  and  hardy  oranges  and 
other  citrus  fruits,  a  number  of  which  have  been 
brought  to  this  country  for  breeding  work,  give 
added  evidence  that  China  was  the  home  of  the 
orange,  which  was  introduced  into  other  countries 
probably  by  early  Portuguese  travelers.  Similarly 
many  plants  commonly  ascribed  to  other  countries, 
such  as  the  wistaria,  chrysanthemum,  lilac,  azalea, 
and  certain  peonies  and  rambler  roses,  have  been 
developed  by  the  Chinese,  altho,  because  they  reach 
Caucasian  use  thru  other  nearby  nations,  their 
Chinese  origin  often  has  been  overlooked. 

The  first  or  experimental  exploration  for  new 
plants  in  China  in  1905  was  undertaken  by  the 
department  because  the  wide  range  of  climate, 
rainfall,  elevation,  and  soil  conditions  in  that  im- 
mense country  gave  promise  that  the  Chinese,  who 
had  been  farming  successfully  in  some  sections  for 
about  4,000  years,  might  have  found  solutions  for 
special  difficulties  which  confronted  American 
farmers  in  regions  of  excessive  cold,  or  drought, 
or  alkaline  or  swampy  soils. 

The  investigators  quickly  found  that  China  also 
offered  a  particularly  fertile  field  for  plant  intro- 
duction work  because  for  many  centuries  the  Chi- 
nese farmers,  in  a  crude  way,  had  been  selecting 
seeds  and  developing  improved  varieties  now  ready 
for  commercial  use  in  the  United  States.  In  many 
cases  all  that  is  needed  is  to  bring  the  seed  or 
plant  to  this  country  and  use  it,  altho  in  other 
cases,  inasmuch  as  Chinese  methods  rarely  pro- 
duce pure  strains,  some  further  seed  or  plant  selec- 
tion is  necessary  to  obtain  constant  varieties. 

To  locate  these  special  varieties,  however,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  explorers  to  visit  not  merely  indi- 
vidual villages,  but  even  to  study  single  farms. 
There  are  no  seed  stores  in  China  and  no  mech- 
anism for  extending  the  use  of  improved  varieties. 
Superior  varieties  grown  on  one  farm  often  are  not 
used  on  adjoining  farms,  and  are  unheard  of  ten 
miles  away.  The  farmer  who  develops  an  improved 
variety  guards  it  jealously  and  gives  seeds  or  cut- 


tings or  scions  only  to  his  immediate  relatives.  In 
the  case  of  fruits,  the  Chinese  farmer  is  averse  to 
spraying  or  other  treatment  for  diseases,  largely 
because  his  ancestors  have  never  done  this,  and  the 
adoption  of  modern  methods  would  be  considered 
irreverent.  As  a  result,  excellent  varieties  which 
are  traditional  or  mentioned  in  Chinese  literature 
have  either  disappeared  completely,  or  are  to  be 
found  only  on  isolated  farms.  A  striking  example 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  section  around  Shang- 
hai even  forty  years  ago  was  famous  for  a  special 
kind  of  peach,  although  today  this  variety  has 
completely  disappeared.  . 

In  the  last  trip  the  explorer  penetrated  thru  the 
center  of  China  1,500  miles  on  foot  to  the  borders 
of  Tibet  and  returned  to  the  coast  by  a  different 
route.  On  this  expedition  he  covered  territory  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  which  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  southern  Rocky  Mountain  regions 
and  portions  of  the  Great  Plains. 

In  this  territory,  the  most  important  discovery 
probably  was  the  jujube  tree,  which  bears  a  heavy 
crop  of  a  brownish  fruit,  which  is  delicious  when 
fresh  and  when  dried  offers  a  confection  very  sim- 
ilar in  taste  to  the  Persian  date.  This  tree  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  department  because  it 
can  withstand  cold  and  drought  and  neglect.  The 
section  in  which  it  is  productive  in  China  is  a  semi- 
arid  belt  where  winter  temperatures  do  not  go 
much  below  zero  Fahrenheit.  This  indicates  that 
it  would  be  of  particular  value  to  Texas,  California, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  southern  Utah,  and  perhaps 
even  farther  north.  Already,  several  thousand 
seedlings  have  been  grown  at  the  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Garden  at  Chico,  California,  from  the  speci- 
mens sent  to  this  country,  and  some  of  these  have 
borne  desirable  fruit,  which  confirms  the  experi- 
menters in  their  belief  that  this  tree  may  contrib- 
ute a  new  fruit  industry  to  the  sections  indicated. 

The  wild  peach  discovered  in  China,  and  now 
brought  to  this  country  for  the  first  time,  is  consid- 
ered of  great  interest,  altho  its  fruit  is  not  desir- 
able. Investigation  in  its  native  habitat  showed 
that  the  roots  of  this  plant  are  not  as  susceptible 
as  our  native  peach  to  alkali  in  the  soil,  while  it 
will  withstand  cold  and  does  not  require  much 
Continued  on  Page  94 
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GRAPES  TO  GROW 

Recommendations  of  the  A  merican  Pomological  Society  for  A 11  Districts 


DISTRICT  NO.  1. — Dessert  and  Market:  Diamond, 
Herbert,  Lindley,  Moyer,  Victor,  Worden.  Market: 
Cottage,  Moore  Early,  Niagara.  Dessert:  Brighton, 
Lady,  Winchell  (Green  Mountain.) 

DISTRICT  NO.  2. — Dessert  and  Market:  Agawam, 


Raisin:  Muscat  of  Alexander,  Thompson  (Seed- 
less.) 

DISTRICT  NO.  11.— Dessert:  Flame  Tokay. 
Raisin:  Alexander,  Muscat  of. 

DISTRICT  NO.  12.— Dessert  and  Market:  Aga- 


Catawba,  Delaware,  Diamond,  Lindley,  Massasoit,    warn,  Delaware,  Isabella,  Lindley,  Salem,  Worden. 

Concord,    Market:    Concord,  Moore  Early,  Niagara.  Dessert: 


IM)-  'SO- 


Salem,    Vergennes,    Worden.  Market 
Moore    Early,    Niagara.  Dessert: 
Brighton,   Winchell    (Green  Mount- 
ain.) 

DISTRICT  NO.  3.— Dessert  and 
Market:  Herbert,  Worden.  Market: 
Concord,  Cottage,  Moore  Early, 
Niagara.    Dessert:  Lady,  Nectar. 

DISTRICT  NO.  4.— Dessert  and 
Market:  Brilliant,  Delaware,  Wor- 
den. Dessert  and  Wine:  Flowers. 
Market  and  Wine:  Ives.  Market: 
Concord,  Cottage,  Moore  Early,  Ni- 
agara. Dessert:  Brighton.  Wine: 
Norton  Virginia,  Scuppernong,  Ten- 
derpulp,  Thomas. 

DISTRICT  NO.  5— Dessert  and 
Market:  Carman,  Delaware,  Dia- 
mond, Muench,  Superb,  Worden. 
Market:  Moore  Early,  Wilder.  Des- 
sert: Brighton,  Empire  State,  James, 
Olita.  Dessert  and  Wine:  Eden, 
Flowers.  Wine:  Cynthiana,  Scup- 
pernong, Tenderpulp,  Thomas. 

DISTRICT  NO.  6.— Dessert:  James, 
Memory,  Mish. 

DISTRICT  NO.  7.— Dessert  and 
Market:  Bailey,  Brilliant,  Carman, 
Delaware,  Diamond,  Gold  Coin, 
Laussel.  Dessert  and  Wine:  Flowers, 
Herbemont.  Market  and  Wine: 
Ives.  Market:  Moore  Early,  Niagara, 
Wilder.  Dessert:  James.  Wine: 
America,  Cynthiana,  Norton  Virginia, 
Scuppernong,  Tenderpulp,  Thomas. 

DISTRICT    NO.  8.— Dessert  and 
Market:  Delaware,  Worden.  Market: 
Concord,  Moore  Early,  Niagara,  Pocklington,  Wood- 
ruff.   Dessert:    Elvira,  Goethe. 

DISTRICT  NO.  9.— Market:  Janesville.  Dessert: 
Winchell  (Green  Mountain.) 

DISTRICT  NO.  10.— Dessert  and  Market:  Aga- 
wam, Delaware,  Worden,  Bailey,  Brilliant,  Carman, 
Catawba.    Market:  Concord,  Moore  Early,  Wilder. 


no*       Ktt»      iQO*  w 


fcv  to- 


White.    Raisin:    Alexandria,  Muscat  of. 

DISTRICT  NO.  15.— Market:    Concord.  Dessert: 

Sweetwater,  White. 

DISTRICT  NO.  16.— Wine:  Zinfandel. 
DISTRICT    NO.    17.— Dessert:    Flame,  Tokay. 
Raisin:    Alexandria,  Muscat  of. 

DISTRICT  NO.  18.— Dessert  and  Raisin:  Thomp- 
son Seedless.  Raisin:  Alexandria, 
Muscat  of.  Wine:  Mission. 


Dl  SINESS  tnrmcrs  out; lit  to  spend  their  money  for  nursery  stork  with 
*"*  .some  Scientific  reason  for  their  choice  of  Varieties.  In  order  to  help 
both  the  nurserymen  anil  farmers  who  should  eel  their  money's  worth,  nnd 
be  encouraged  to  patronise  the  nurseries  again  and  aivaiu  for  trees  and 
shrubs,  ire  are  pnblianing  again  the  map  of  the  I'omolouieal  Society,  which 
divides  the  I  nited  States  into  district*  where  elimate,  soil  and  altitude 
make  Conditions  suited  to  certain  varieties.  The  test  of  time  has  proved 
these  varieties  listed  best,  and  they  are  "highly  recommended"  for  the  dis- 
tricts under  which  they  arc  listed. — Kditors. 

Black  Prince,  Brighton,  Duchess,  Goethe,  Prentiss, 
Sweetwater,  White.  Wine:  Mission,  Zinfandel. 
Raisin:  Alexandria,  Muscat  of. 

DISTRICT  NO.  13.— None  Highly  Recommended. 
DISTRICT  NO.  14.— Dessert  and  Market:  Del- 
aware, Worden.    Market:     Concord,  Moore  Early, 
Niagara.    Dessert:     Black  Hamburg,  Sweetwater, 


Wages  of  Farm  Labor 

FARM  wages  advanced  slightly 
during  the  past  year  in  the 
principal  grain  States  and  re- 
mained stationary  or  declined  slight- 
ly in  the  cotton  States.  The  higher 
grain  prices  and  lower  cotton  prices 
influenced  such  changes.  During  the 
past  year  there  was  less  scarcity  of 
farm  labor  than  during  a  number  of 
preceding  years.  For  the  entire  Unit- 
ed States  wages  per  day  of  male 
farm  labor  increased  about  1  cent 
during  the  past  year,  and  averaged 
about  $1.47  without  board  and  $1.13 
with  board.  For  labor  hired  by  the 
month  the  rate  without  board  in- 
creased during  the  year  27  cents,,  to 
$30.15  as  compared  with  $29.88  in 
1914;  rates  with  board,  which  is  the 
more  general  method  of  hiring,  in- 
creased from  $21.05  to  $21.26— an  in- 
crease of  21  cents.  Wages  have  been 
tending  upward  almost  steadily  since 
1894.  The  increase  in  the  past  five 
years  is  about  10  per  cent,  and  in  the 
past  twenty  years  about  65  per  cent. 

Farm  wages  vary  widely.  Thus, 
wages  per  month  with  board  aver- 
aged   $23.71   in    the  New  England 
States,  $24.78  in  the  east  north  cen- 
tral States,  $27.38  in  the  west  north 
central  States,  $33.50  in  the  far  western  States, 
$15.01  in  the  south  Atlantic  States  and  $16.16  in  the 
south  central  States.  Generally  speaking,  the  wages 
tend  to  increase  in  going  from  east  to  west  and  in 
going  from  south  to  north.    These  estimates  are 
based  upon  reports  from  correspondents  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  estimates. 


An  Eye  to  the  Maine  Chance 

Pine  Tree  State  Club  Boys  and  Girls  Are  Doing  Wonders  in  Business  Farming 


NOT  only  eyes  but  ears — potato  eyes  and  ears 
of  corn — and  then  some,  are  contributing 
to  the  Maine  chance  for  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Pine  Tree  State  to  earn  money  and  to  learn  to 
be  big  business  farmers  who  will  do  big  things. - 

Hartson  Blackstone, 
a  17-year-old  school 
boy  living  in  Aroos- 
took County,  was  State 
champion  of  boys'  po- 
tato clubs  in  1915.  On 
his  half-acre  plot  he 
raised  potatoes  at  the 
rate  of  459  bushels  to 
the  acre  at  a  cost  of  17 
cents  a  bushel,  and 
made  a  net  profit  of 
$189.24  on  his  half- 
acre,  which  means 
$378.48  per  acre. 

The  profit  of  one  en- 
terprising Maine  potato 
boy  for  the  summer's 
work  was  $509.  This  17- 
year-old  high  school 
lad  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
go  to  college,  to  start 
in  business — the  farm- 
ing business  or  any 
other — if  he  can  con- 
tinue to  pile  up  capital 
in  his  spare  time  in 
this  way.  He  planted 
four  acres  of  potatoes 
instead  of  one-eighth 
acre,  the  minimum  club 
requirement,  and  he 
cultivated  the  whole 

acreage  according  to  club  instructions  sent  him. 

Chrystal  Waddell  is  a  sunny  12-year-old.  "There's 
a  reason"  for  Chrystal's  smile  in  the  picture.  She 
made  a  profit  of  $38.23  on  one-tenth  acre  of  beets. 
;)oes  that  sound  small  in  comparison  with  the 


By  Mary  J.  Haskell 

boys'  profits?  Consider  then  the  acreage;  $38.23 
for  a  tenth-acre  reckons  up  to  $382.30  per  acre. 


These  .Maine  Poultry  Cluh  Winners  for  1015  Will  Go  Ahead  and  Do  Things  for  Their  State 


Look  back  and  compare  this  with  the  boys'  profit 
per  acre.  It's  an  answer  to  the  father  who  says: 
"It  isn't  worth  while  to  let  a  girl  fool  'round  with 
a  tenth-acre  garden."  Chrystal  is  the  present  State 
champion  of  the  girls'  garden  and  canning  clubs. 


There  are  some  very  interesting  things  to  tell 
about  this  little  12-year-old  champion.  Every  club 
member  is  graded  not  only  on  profit,  but  on  exhibit 
of  product,  record  of  work,  and  story  on  "My  Sea- 
son's Work."  Chrystal's  record  of  costs  and  re- 
ceipts under  the  col- 
umn, "Remarks,"  bore 
the  following  legend: 
"I  can  raise  as  many 
beets  as  anybody,  but  I 
don't  think  it  is  quite 
fair  to  expect  a  little 
12-year-old  girl  to 
write  as  good  an  essay 
as  an  older  girl." 

It  sounds  very  rea- 
sonable, and  while  her 
essay  was  among  the 
best,  it  did  not  receive 
the  highest  mark;  it 
went  to  11-year-old 
Emily  Morse.  But  that 
is  another  story. 

Do  you  want  to  know 
how  Chrystal  marketed 
her  beets?  Here  it  is: 
158  quarts  of  pickled 
beets  at  10  cents, 
$15.80;  13  barrels  of 
beets  at  $2.50,  $32.50; 
greens,  sold  at  thinning 
time,  $1.00;  tops,  sold 
for  cattle  feed,  $1.00; 
total,  $50.30. 

And  here  are  her  ex- 
penses: 40%  hours  la- 
bor   at    20    cents  per 
hour,  $8.15;  1  pound  of 
seed,  $.67;  fertilizer,  $2.00;  plowing  "and  harrowing, 
$1.25;  total,  $12.07. 

The  girls  were  asked  to  pay  themselves  10  cents 
an  hour  for  labor.    The  girls  in  the  Mapleton  club 
Continued  on  Page  88 
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LET'S  TALK  TURKEY 

A  Profitable  Side  Line  Easily  Carried  If  You  Are  Located  in  a  Section 

Congenial  to  the  Health  of  These  Birds 


FOR  those  who  are 
favorably  situated 
for  raising  tur- 
keys, a  more  profitable 
side  line  can  hardly  be 
found.  Given  plenty  of 
range  where  the  tur- 
keys can  find  grasshop- 
pers and  other  insects, 
green  vegetation,  the 
seeds  of  weeds  and 
grasses,  waste  grain, 
acorns  and  nuts  of  va- 
rious kinds,  the  cost  of 
raising  them  is  very 
small  and  the  profits 
large.  Grain  and  stock 
farms  are  particularly 
well  adapted  to  turkey 
raising,  and  it  is  on 
such  farms  that  most 
of  the  turkeys  are 
found.  Little  has  ever 
been  done  in  the  way 

of  raising  turkeys  in  confinement,  and  where  it  has 
been  tried  the  results  have  been  discouraging. 
Plenty  of  range  is  essential  to  success  in  turkey 
raising. 

In  selecting  turkeys  for  breeding,  the  most  im- 
portant factors  to  be  considered  are  vigor,  size, 
shape,  bone,  early  maturity  and  color  of  plumage. 
The  body  should  be  deep  and  wide,  the  back  broad, 
and  the  breast  round  and  fall.  The  head  should  be 
of  good  size  and  of  a  clean,  healthy  appearance.  A 
strong,  well-made  skeleton  is  shown  by  thick, 
sturdy  shanks  and  straight,  strong  toes.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  turkey  raiser  to  have  a  flock 
of  pure-bred  turkeys,  even  tho  they  are  sold  at 
market  prices.  The  male  at  the  head  of  the  flock 
should  by  all  means  be  a  pure-bred  of  the  b"st 
type  obtainable.  The  male  is  one-half  the  entire 
flock,  and  by  continually  selecting  the  best  females 
of  a  similar  type  and  mating  these  with  a  pure-bred 


Dva't  Let  tkr  Chit-Its  Get  Wet  and  Cold  at  Tfcis  Majse,  or  Your  Year's  Profits  Vanish  in  a  Hurry 

male,  one  can  soon  have  a  flock  of  uniformly  large, 
early-maturing,  strong-boned,  long  and  deep  bodied 
turkeys  of  the  same  color. 

Fifteen  turkey  hens  can  safely  be  mated  to  a  vig- 
orous torn.  If  25  or  30  hens  are  kept,  two  toms 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with  them  at  the  same 
time,  but  one  should  be  confined  one  day  and  the 
other  the  next.  When  two  toms  are  allowed  to  run 
together  during  the  mating  season  they  fight  badly 
and  the  stronger  does  practically  all  of  the  mating. 

Turkey  hens  are  wont  to  "steal"  their  nests  in 
hidden  places,  such  as  a  patch  of  weeds,  tall  grass 
or  thick  brush,  and  often  wander  a  half  mile  or 
more  from  home  before  they  find  locations  that  suit 
them.  To  find  these  stolen  nests  often  proves  to  be 
a  long  and  tedious  task,  the  usual  method  being  to 
follow  each  turkey  hen  as  she  separates  from  the 
flock  and  starts  toward  her  nest,  care  being  taken 
that  she  does  not  know  she  is  being  followed.  A 


much  easier  and 
quicker  method  than 
this  is  to  confine  the 
hens  early  some  morn- 
ing soon  after  they 
have  come  down  from 
roost  and  let  them  out 
late  in  the  afternoon. 
Those  that  are  laying 
will  then  head  for  their 
nests  in  order  to  lay 
the  eggs  they  have  been 
holding. 

If  many  turkeys  are 
kept,  the  use  of  a  breed- 
ing pen  will  be  found 
a    great  convenience. 
This  pen  should  cover 
a  sufficient  area  to  allow 
the  turkeys  some  exer- 
cise, an  acre  for  fifteen 
birds    being    none  too 
large.  A  hog-tight  wire 
fence    three    feet  high 
will  hold  most  turkeys,  and  if  any  persist  in  flying 
out,  the  flight  feathers    of    one    wing  should  be 
clipped.    Nests  should  be  scattered  about  the  pen, 
those  which  turkey  hens  take  to  most  readily  be- 
ing barrels  turned  on  their  sides  and  nests  shaped 
in  them  with  straw. 

Turkey  hens,  chicken  hens  and  incubators  are 
commonly  used  to  incubate  turkey  eggs.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  laying  season  it  often  happens 
that  one  has  on  hand  a  number  of  eggs  that  should 
be  incubated  before  any  of  the  turkey  hens  are 
thru  laying  their  first  litter  and  become  "broody." 
In  such  case,  and  also  when  it  is  desired  that  the 
turkey  hens  lay  more  than  one  litter,  some  of  the 
eggs  have  to  be  incubated  under  chicken  hens  or 
in  an  incubator.  About  a  week  before  the  poults 
are  due  to  hatch,  turkey  hens  enough  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  to  take  all  the  poults  hatched.  They 
Continued  on  Page  88 


GROWING  THEIR  OWN  FUEL 

Kansas  Farmers  Are  Improving  Their  Farm  Wood  lots 


A CONSIDERABLE  effort  is  being  made  in  Kan- 
sas to  improve  the  quality  of  the  farm  wood- 
lots.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  where  the  main  efforts  are  with 
planting  and  cultivating,  but  also  in  the  eastern 
part,  where  a  great  deal  of  improvement  cutting  is 
being  done  in  the  natural  timber  along  the  creeks. 
There  is  quite  a  general  appreciation  that  a  wood- 
lot  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  investment,  and 
that  it  should  be  managed  carefully  so  it  will  pro- 
duce a  proper  profit. 

That  timber  will  pay  a  good  profit  has  been 
demonstrated  by  farmers  in  almost  every  com- 
munity. In  the  western  third  of  the  State  the  direct 
returns  have  not  always  been  so  high,  but  the 
windbreak  and  shade  value  of  the  timber  has  an 
especially  high  value  in  this  section.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  planting  of  trees 
for  windbreaks  in  the  last  five  years.  This  move- 
ment has  been  helped  by  the  State,  which  has  a 
State  Forester,  C.  A.  Scott  of  Manhattan,  formerly 
with  the  forest  service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  State  has  a  big 
nursery  at  Ft.  Hays,  with  a  capacity  of  more  than 
a  million  trees,  and  the  product  goes  almost  en- 
tirely to  western  Kansas  farms.  In  addition  there 
Is  a  nursery  at  Manhattan,  where  trees  are  pro- 
duced for  the  farms.  Trees  for  small  plantings  in 
the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  State  usually 
can  be  obtained  along  the  creeks,  where  natural 
reproduction  is  the  aim. 

Professor  Scott  teaches  courses  in  farm  forestry 
for  the  students  in  the  farm  courses  at  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  In  these  he  has  urged 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  improve  the  stand  of 
the  trees  already  in  the  woodlots.  For  example, 
the  aim  should  be  to  cut  the  crooked,  ripe  or  dis- 
eased trees  If  they  will  do  for  the  purpose  which 
one  has  in  mind,  and  not  to  injure  the  young, 
straight  growth  If  it  can  be  avoided.  More  than 
this,  there  should  be  some  selection  in  the  cutting 
among  the  varieties — if  one  is  cutting  timber  for 
fuel  he  should  take  the  elms,  blackjacks  and  other 
low-clasn  timber,  and  leave  the  walnuts,  oaks  and 
similar  valuable  species.  Professor  Scott  also  has 
urged  this  good  management  in  institute  work,  and 
he  has  helped  greatly  in  the  conservation  move- 


By  John  Hunter 

ment  with  the  timber  which  can  now  be  noticed  so 
plainly. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  examples  of  the  de- 
structive effects  of  improper  cutting  of  the  native 
timber.  For  example,  there  are  communities  along 
the  Neosho  River  where  the  stand  of  timber  is  90 
per  cent  white  elm,  which  has  a  very  low  value. 
This  condition  has  been  produced  because  of  the 
reckless  cutting  of  the  valuable  varieties,  which 
always  left  the  more  unfit  behind.  Such  a  system 
will  ruin  any  woodlot.  In  marked  contrast  to  such 
timber,  however,  are  woodlots  where  the  growth 
has  become  better  with  the  years.  The  crooked, 
old  and  poor  trees  have  been  removed  along  with 
the  cheap  varieties,  so  that  the  stand  is  made  up 
largely  of  varieties  like  walnut  and  oak. 

It  also  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  war  on 
the  vines,  and  a  great  many  farmers  have  gone 
thru  their  timber  with  an  ax  and  cut  these  pests. 
Wild  grape  vines  have  been  a  special  source  of 
trouble,  and  they  have  ruined  many  valuable  trees. 
If  one  keeps  after  them  with  an  ax,  however,  he 
can  eliminate  them. 

Another  serious  problem  has  been  the  blackjacks 
in  the  southeastern  section,  especially  in  Woodson 
and  Wilson  Counties.  This  species,  which  is  a 
weed  of  the  timber  world,  covers  section  after 
section  of  the  sandy  upland,  which  ought  to  be  in 
grass.  While  blackjack  makes  good  fuel  this  is  all 
that  it  can  be  used  for,  as  its  slow  growth  makes 
it  practically  impossible  that  it  will  be  used  for 
saw  timber.  It  is  best  to  remove  it  and  place  the 
land  in  grass,  or  in  more  valuable  species  if  it  is 
desired  to  leave  the  land  in  timber,  as  the  black- 
jacks will  hardly  make  enough  growth  to  pay  the 
taxes. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  the  tree  problems 
are  largely  those  of  planting  and  care.  In  speaking 
of  this  recently,  Professor  Scott  said: 

"Western  Kansas  Is  very  greatly  in  need  of  more 
tree  plantings.  Experience  has  shown  quite  well 
that  trees  can  be  grown  there  when  the  right 
species  are  planted  and  the  proper  care  is  given. 


These  two  points  will  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  planting.  In  selecting  the  trees 
adapted  to  growing  in  western  Kansas,  only  the 
kinds  which  do  well  under  especially  dry  condi- 
tions should  be  planted.  Drought  resistant  trees 
must  be  planted,  and  they  must  be  given  good  care 
— this  must  never  be  forgotten.  Cultivation  must 
be  given  until  the  trees  are  large  enough  to  shade 
the  ground  and  thus  help  to  conserve  the  supply 
of  moisture.  The  soil  should  be  cultivated  for 
some  time  before  the  trees  are  planted,  to  con- 
serve moisture  and  help  in  the  forming  of  avail- 
able plant  food." 

There  are  many  trees  which  are  suitable  for 
planting  under  conditions  such  as  are  encountered 
in  western  Kansas.  Of  these  the  evergreens  are 
especially  prominent,  the  Chinese  arbor  vitae  and 
the  red  cedar  being  the  more  important.  The 
Austrian  pine  will  do  well  under  especially  favor- 
able conditions.  Broadleafed  trees  which  do  well 
are  honey  locust,  Osage  orange,  Russian  wild  olive 
and  Russian  mulberry. 

In  making  a  windbreak  planting  it  is  best  to 
make  it  of  several  varieties  of  trees,  using  both 
evergreen  and  broadleafed  species,  as  this  will 
give  some  protection  all  the  year  around.  It  also 
will  make  it  possible  to  use  varieties  which  grow 
near  the  ground  and  also  higher,  and  this  will  give 
the  maximum  protection. 

When,  windbreaks  of  this  kind  are  established 
they  make  it  possible  to  grow  fruit  trees  much 
farther  west  than  would  otherwise  be  possible;  for 
example,  there  is  an  excellent  orchard,  which 
produces  good  fruit  crops,  on  the  Colby  Experiment 
station,  which  is  not  far  from  the  Colorado  line. 
Windbreaks  also  help  greatly  in  giving  protection 
to  stock. 

The  largest  profit  in  growing  timber  in  Kansas 
has  been  obtained  with  the  hardy  catalpa,  espe- 
cially on  the  sandy  bottom  soil  in  the  Arkansas 
River  around  Hutchinson.  This  is  especially  true 
on  the  Yaggy  plantation  there,  which  has  several 
hundred  acres  planted  to  this  crop.  There  is  a 
planting  of  catalpa  in  every  county  in  the  eastern 
and  central  parts  of  the  State,  and  almost  all  of 
them  have  produced  good  profits.  This  has  re- 
Continued  on  Page  90 
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SHORT  COURSE  SCENES 

Glimpses   at  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota  and  New  Jersey  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
Where  The  Farming  Business  Will  Send  30  Young  Business  Club  Boys  and  Girls 


The   Cow  Is  the  Fouudtttiou  of  Wisconsin's   Farming  Business   and  Her    Product!)    Receive    Considerable   Attention    at   the   Short  Course 


THREE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  boy  and  girl 
club  winners  will  be  sent  to  college  by  The 
Farming  Business  following  their  1916  work. 
Regardless  of  whether  they  live  in  Maine,  Califor- 
nia or  Iowa,  if  they  are  organized  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  their  State  Agricultural  College,  they  are 
eligible  for  these  prizes.  Mr.  Boyce,  editor  of  The 
Farming  Business,  has  made  this  generous  offer  to 
help  the  deserving  boys  and  girls  of  this  country 
and  aid  in  the  worthy  cause  of  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work,  as  being  carried  out  by  the  States  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Scenes  from  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey  and  South 
Dakota  colleges  are  shown  here.  Wisconsin's  short 
course  work  is  especially  noteworthy,  this  progres- 
sive university  being  the  pioneer  in  short  course 
work  in  agriculture.  The  annual  meetings  of  many 
of  the  pure-bred  livestock  associations,  better  seed 
associations  and  such  organizations,  are  now  held 
during  these  short  courses  and  "Farmers'  Weeks," 


so  that  all  forces  for  better  farming  are  brought  in 
touch  with  the  college  and  with  each  other  at  this 
time. 

Wisconsin  is  primarily  a  dairy  State,  and  the 
scene  here  is  a  dairy  exhibit  at  the  annual  short 
course  at  Madison.  Wisconsin  leads  so  far  in  dairy- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  tell  all  the  dairy 
doings  boosters  of  the  Badger  State  claim.  There 
are  more  than  2,400  cheese  factories  in  the  State, 
and  that  State  makes  more  than  half  the  nation's 
cheese.  The  influence  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
on  the  dairy  industry  has  been  wonderful.  Pro- 
fessor Babcock  brought  out  the  Babcock  test  at  the 
University  and  revolutionized  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  world.  The  ten  Wisconsin  boys  and  girls  who 
win  the  trips  to  Madison  will  have  prizes  of  which 
all  might  be  envious. 

South  Dakota,  while  less  known  than  the  institu- 
tion at  Madison,  is  nevertheless  doing  a  great  work 
for  this  northwestern  prairie  State,  and  is  solving 
for  farmers  of  that  State  problems  that  no  other 


college  can  solve.  This  picture  of  a  domestic  sci- 
ence class  at  Brookings,  where  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture is  located,  shows  that  South  Dakota  gives 
the  farm  women's  problems  attention.  The  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  is  just  as  much  to  develop 
better  farm  business  women  as  farm  business  men, 
so  that  this  picture  fits  right  into  the  idea  in  splen- 
did shape. 

Sheep  deserve  more  attention  from  the  farmer 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  farming  business 
right  at  this  time.  With  lambs  setting  records  near 
the  $12-a-hundred  mark,  and  western  wool  growers 
holding  off  the  market  for  30  cents  a  pound,  there 
is  opportunity  knocking,  and  that  opportunity  has 
a  woolen  lining.  The  New  Jersey  boys  shown  here 
are  judging  sheep  from  the  college  farm.  The  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture  is  located  at  New 
Brunswick,  and  is  called  Rutgers  College.  Short 
courses  in  general  agricultural  and  dairy  farming, 
fruit  growing  and  market  gardening,  poultry  hus- 
bandry and  home  economics  are  offered.  The  course 
lasts  twelve  weeks. 


New  Jersey  Hoys  JudKlnK  .Sheep  al  ItutKcrs  College 


A  iiciicr  Bread  Demonstration  at  Soutb  Dakota's  Coilenre  o<  incricnlture 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


BRITAIN  has  again  clashed  on  water  with  Ger- 
many, the  first  time  since  the  battle  in  the 
North  Sea  that  sent  one  of  Germany's  big  war 
cruisers  to  the  bottom.  Four  vessels  were  sent  to 
the  bottom  in  the  British  raid  on  the  German  aerial 
base  in  Schleswig,  east  of  the  Island  of  Sylt,  off  the 
coast  of  Denmark.  Five  aeroplanes,  convoyed  by  a 
squadron  of  light  cruisers  and  destroyers  made  the 
dash  at  the  German  air  base  to  destroy  the  sheds 
and  fleet  that  has  been  harassing  England  for  the 
past  few  months.  Three  of  the  British  planes  did 
not  return,  being  shot  down  in  the  effective  anti- 
aircraft defense  put  up  by  the  Germans.  The  Brit- 
ish destroyer  Medusa  was  lost  thru  collision  with 
one  of  the  other  British  cruisers.  The  Germans 
lost  two  armed  trawlers,  and  report  that  one  gun- 
boat did  not  return.  Danish  press  reports  claim 
"that  the  British  expedition  achieved  its  object," 
tho  German  reports  say  no  damage  was  done  out- 
side of  the  loss  of  the  two  old  trawlers. 

GERMAN  attacks  against  Verdun  have  been  con- 
tinued, tho  not  as  heavily  as  the  onslaught  of 
the  first  three  weeks.  The  main  attacks  have 
been  west  of  the  Meuse,  both  hills  known  as  those 
of  "The  Dead  Man"  having  been  taken.  They  are 
now  less  than  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Paris- 
Verdun  Railway.  Counter  attacks  by  the  French 
have  netted  few  gains.  Small  German  successes 
against  the  British  part  of  the  line  to  the  north  are 
also  reported.  The  pauses  in  the  German  attacks 
before  Verdun  were  only  preparations  for  another 
attack,  it  has  proved. 

RUSSIA  is  on  the  back  of  Germany  and  Austria 
again,  and  war  students  see  in  this  activity  in 
Galicia  and  over  a  150-mile  front  on  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  eastern  line  a  move  to  slacken  the 
western  drive.  With  the  cream  of  the  German  armies 
drawn  off  for  the  onslaught  against  Verdun,  every 
other  line  is  weakened  to  some  extent  at  least,  and 
this  not  only  makes  it  an  opportune  time  for  the 
Russians  to  regain  some  of  the  ground  Von  Hinden- 
burg  took  last  summer,  but  tends  to  make  Germany 
withdraw  troops  and  guns  from  the  west  front  in 
order  to  hold  the  Russian  hordes  in  check.  Local 
successes  all  along  the  Russian  lines  are  reported. 
The  progress  in  Bessarabia  is  particularly  worth 
noting,  as  the  abandoning  of  the  key  to  much  of 
this  territory  opens  up  possibilities  of  another  Hun- 
garian invasion.  It  is  doubted,  however,  if  the  Rus- 
sian forces  are  numerous  enough  to  press  their  ad- 
vantage more  than  to  embarrass  the  enemy  in  this 
quarter,  owing  to  their  extensive  camp'aigns  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  and  in  Persia.  A  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  the  ambition  of  the  Russians,  and  with 
the  successes  of  the  Grand  Duke's  armies  in  Tur- 
key, such  an  opening  is  within  their  grasp,  they 
think.  This  would  mean  the  elimination  of  Turkey, 
or  at  least  its  cutting  off  from  Asia,  the  Russian 
empire  being  extended  down  from  Persia  across 


to  the  Mediterranean  at  the  narrowest  point,  above 
Bagdad  and  the  Suez  and  back  of  Constantinople  to 
the  south  and  east  several  hundred  miles.  Just 
what  Great  Britain  thinks  of  such  a  move  and  what 
she  can  do  to  check  it  remains  to  be  seen.  Her 
armies  in  Turkey  have  accomplished  next  to  noth- 
ing for  months,  and  if  Russia  saves  the  British  ex- 
peditions and  cuts  off  Central  Empire  chances  to 
threaten  Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal  and  India,  the  fruits 
of  such  a  campaign  should  go  to  the  one  that  does 
the  work. 

NO  CHANGES  are  noted  in  the  Balkans,  the  Al- 
lied forces  still  holding  Saloniki,  and 
strengthening  it  daily,  and  the  Bulgar-Ger- 
man-Austrian  forces  still  remaining  outside  Greece, 
over  the  border.  Because  of  the  perfect  reports  that 
spies  could  send  out  from  Greece  the  exact  strength 
of  the  Allies  was  known,  and  because  of  this  no  Ger- 
man drive  was  made,  it  is  now  declared. 

DEATHS  of  more  Americans  on  ships  torpedoed 
by  Germans  have  again  brought  the  United 
States  to  the  verge  of  another  note-writing 
war.  The  Sussex,  carried  more  than  twenty  Ameri- 
can passengers  when  torpedoed  without  warning 
off  Dieppe,  it  is  reported.  The  Sussex  was  a  British 
steamship. 

INDICATIONS  that  Turkey  would  like  to  quit  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war  grow.  Turkey  can  see 
little  in  it  for  herself,  regardless  of  who  wins, 
and  things  are  happening  in  her  sphere  of  influence 
and  war  that  indicate  Turkey  will  be  the  main  bird 
to  be  cut  up  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  divi- 
sion of  spoils  comes. 

TREBIZOND  is  being  laid  siege  to  by  the  Rus- 
sians, all  being  quiet  along  the  rest  of  the 
Russian  Asiatic  Turkey  line,  awaiting  the 
taking  of  this  key  to  a  vast  amount  of  territory  back 
of  Constantinople  and  along  the  Turkish  edge  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

VILLA  is  still  dodging  about  in  the  mountains 
and  deserts  of  Chihuahua,  and  the  campaign 
has  settled  down  to  a  chase  to  wear  his  band 
down  by  continually  keeping  on  his  trail  until  the 
need  of  ammunition  and  food  will  bring  him  to  bay. 
Such  a  campaign  was  successfully  waged  against 
Geronimo,  the  Apache  chief,  several  years  ago,  when 
he  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  Diffi- 
culty of  transportation  of  ammunition  and  food  is 
making  the  campaign  a  tough  one.  Sandstorms, 
snowstorms,  blistering  hot  weather  and  lack  of  pro- 
visions have  combined  to  make  the  campaign  more 
than  usually  hard.  With  the  troops  over  250  miles 
south  of  the  international  boundary,  motor  truck 
trains  must  be  depended  upon  to  get  thru  ammuni- 
tion and  food  supplies.  More  than  a  hundred  new 
trucks  were  ordered  and  put  in  service  when  the  in- 


vasion  started,  and  these  are  giving  excellent  serv- 
ice under  the  most  trying  conditions  imaginable.  By 
running  in  trains  with  armed  guards  aboard,  they 
have  been  able  to  get  thru  in  fast  time  and  without 
being  interfered  with  to  date.  The  farther  into  the 
mountains  the  bandits  go,  the  harder  it  is  to  get 
supplies  to  the  pursuing  troops. 

VILLA  is  known  to  be  practically  without  sup- 
plies and  ammunition  as  he  flees  south  into 
the  mountains,  sparing  neither  horses  nor 
men.  He  is  reported  to  be  hurrying  to  a  point  where 
he  has  ammunition  cached.  The  early  reports  that 
Villa  was  surrounded  are  immature,  General  Per- 
shing says,  these  being  mostly  invented  by  newspa- 
per correspondents  at  El  Paso,  who  had  to  send 
their  papers  some  kind  of  news.  General  Pedro 
Gozman,  Villa  chief,  was  killed,  with  twenty-two 
others,  in  a  battle  near  Laguna,  it  is  reported.  Ten 
of  his  men  taken  prisoners,  were  immediately  exe- 
cuted by  the  Carranza  forces  taking  them. 

PREPARATIONS  for  closing  in  on  Francisco 
Villa  in  a  quick,  thoroly  prepared  cavalry  drive 
are  being  pushed  forward  rapidly  at  the  field 
headquarters  of  Brig.  Gen.  J.  J.  Pershing,  expedi- 
tionary commander.  A  body  of  picked  cavalry  has 
been  concentrated  and  is  now  in  reserve  at  the 
front  somewhere  south  of  Namiquipa  on  the  north- 
eastern edge  of  the  Guerrero  district.  These  men 
are  prepared  to  make  a  dash  of  indefinite  duration 
as  soon  as  the  bandit  chieftain  is  located.  It  is 
known  that  American  military  leaders  look  to  the 
cavalry  for  the  actual  capture  of  Villa. 


»-ene  of  the  llrltUh  Raid  on  the  t.ermnn  Aerial  it  .-.  In  Which  Throe  Ilrltlnh  Aeroplanes  and  n  I>e- 
■  Iroj-er  Were  Lost,  HesldeM  Two  Armcil  Troulers  ami  n  Gunboat  of  the  Enemy.  I — Ilonte  of  ICiikIIhIi 
.Snip*  on  Way  to   \ttnek;  2 — ttcene  of  Ilnttle)  n — Where  the  Sussex  Was  Ment  Down 


I — General  Pershing  Establishes  Main  Supply 
Ilnse  anil  Headquarters  at  Casas  Grandes. 
(jienerai  Pedro  Gosman  iimi  Twenty- tiro  Mem- 
bers of  Villa  Band  Killed  In  Hattie  Near  Lagua 
and  Jinamlta.  Ten  Prisoners  Taken  and  Exe- 
cuted. :i — Villa  Reported  to  Have  Escaped 
Alter  right  with  Carransistas  Near  Nami- 
quipa and  to  lie  Maldng  for  Mountain  Districts 
of  Guerrero  or  towards  the  Madera  Valley  to 
the  south.  Three  American  Cavalry  Columns 
I' mier  colonel  Dodd  Reported  to  Be  Puxsulnii 
\  Ilia  to  the  Southwest 
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Consolidation  of  Farm  Bureaus 


Cannon  Fodder  for  Allies 

ACCORDING  to  export  figures  assembled  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington,  the  United  States  shipped  678,- 
443  horses  and  mules,  valued  at  $131,914,000,  to 
Europe  for  the  Allied  armies  during  the  past  year. 
During  the  whole  year  of  1913  only  a  few  more  than 
30,000  horses  and  mules  went  to  Europe  from  the 
T'nited  States,  but  three  months  after  hostilities 
began  they  were  going  at  the  rate  of  30,000  a  month. 
The  steady  flow  reached  its  height  last  October, 
when  56,000  were  shipped.  Despite  the  diminishing 
supply,  the  price  of  farm  animals  has  dropped  con- 
siderably within  the  past  few  months,  which  is  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  that  officially  the  best 
horses  left  the  country,  lowered  the  general  stand- 
ard and  also  by  the  increased  use  of  gas  engines, 
tractors  and  automobiles.  The  average  price  Jan. 
J,  1916,  was  $101.60,  compared  with  $103.15  a  year 
ago,  and  $109.14  in  1914.  The  average  price  of  ani- 
mals supplied  to  the  Allies  was  upward  of  $200.  Or- 
dinarily the  rate  of  increase  in  horses  and  mules 
is  about  1  per  cent  a  year,  but  last  year  the  Eu- 
ropean demand  caused  the  supply  to  diminish  by 
about  35,000. 

Cottonmeal  Short  in  Protein 

INSPECTORS  of  the  Iowa  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Department  are  making  investigations  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State  because  some  of  the  cot- 
tonseed meal,  upon  examination,  has  been  found  to 
be  short  in  protein.  The  manufacture  of  gun  cot- 
ton, the  chemists  claim,  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
terioration of  the  meal  as  a  feeding  ingredient.  At 
the  present  time  the  price  of  meal  is  high,  owing  to 
the  war  demand  for  cotton,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
believed  that  the  Iowa  farmers  are  getting  the  worst 
of  the  deal.  Deterioration  in  the  quality  means  a 
big  loss  to  the  feeders  of  the  State.  The  department 
threatens  criminal  action  if  packages  or  shipments 
of  meal  are  found  not  to  be  what  they  are  sold  as; 
that  is,  if  any  of  the  protein,  the  meal  is  alleged  to 
contain,  is  missing. 

More  Michigan  Roads 

APPROXIMATELY  2,650  miles  of  roads  will  be 
built  in  Michigan  this  year.  Good  roads  ad- 
vocates say  this  year  will  be  the  banner  one 
in  the  construction  of  improved  highways.  Of  this 
number  1,000  miles  will  be  constructed  by  the  coun- 
ties under  the  old  reward  system,  650  miles  by  town- 
ships in  the  same  manner,  and  approximately  1,000 
miles  by  property  owners  under  the  Covert  act.  Al- 
most $5,000,000  is  available  for  the  construction  of 
roads  in  forty-four  counties  of  the  State,  according 
to  the  reports  received  by  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Rogers,  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  sent  out 
to  the  fifty-five  counties  under  the  county  roads 
system. 

Want  Convict  Twine 

'"I-*  HIRT Y-EIGHT  THOUSAND  farmers  from  all 
j[  over  the  United  States  signed  petitions  which 
were  introduced  into  the  Senate  protesting 
against  the  passage  of  any  law  that  would  prevent 
the  shipment  of  prison-made  goods  from  one  State 
to  another.  The  objection  interposed  by  the  farmers 
was  mostly  due  to  the  shipment  of  binder  twine, 
considerable  of  which  is  made  by  convicts.  A  law 
of  this  kind  would  enable  manufacturers  to  raise 
the  prices  in  States  where  the  twine  is  not  manu- 
factured. 

Dairy  Show  Funds 

THE  campaign  to  raise  $750,000  necessary  to 
house  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  has  been  subscribed  for.  Busi- 
ness men  of  Springfield  and  eastern  States,  together 
with  individuals,  have  offered  to  put  up  the  money. 
The  business  men  subscribed  in  large  amounts, 
while  the  people  bought  shares  at  $25  each.  An  at- 
tendance of  1,000,000  people  is  expected  at  the  show 
this  year.  This  mark  would  excel  the  attendance 
at  Chicago  several  times. 

1,000  Kcrcrs  in  6  Years 

ON  MARCH  22,  Oregonia,  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  hen  of  the  White  Leghorn  breed, 
laid  her  1,000th  egg,  establishing  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  world's  record.  In  five  years  the  hen 
laid  987  eggs,  and  during  the  fir.Ht  thirteen  days  of 
her  sixth  year  reached  the  1,000  mark.  All  of  her 
I  were  laid  in  a  trap  nest,  making  the  test  ac- 


UPWARD  of  10,000  progressive  farmers 
of  Illinois  were  gathered  together  in 
one  association  recently  when  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association  was  formed 
at  Ottawa,  111.  The  purpose  of  the  associ- 
ation, which  is  comprised  of  all  the  farm 
bureaus  in  the  State,  will  be  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  farmers,  both  in  production 
and  marketing  of  farm  crops,  and  the  live- 
stock business.  Eighteen  counties  were 
represented  at  the  meeting,  which  resulted 
from  efforts  that  were  previously  made  to 
have  the  farm  bureaus  of  the  State  unite 
into  one  big  organization.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected:  President,  Herman  Dan- 
forth,  Tazewell  County;  vice  president,  Lyle 
Johnstone,  McLean  County;  secretary,  E.  T. 
Robbins;  treasurer,  Howard  Leonard,  Wood- 
ford County.  • 

This  organization  has  been  hanging  fire 
for  some  time.  At  the  suggestion  of  Presi- 
dent Danforth,  who,  by  the  way,  is  also  vice 
president  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Grain  Deal- 
ers' Association,  one  of  the  biggest  organi- 
zations in  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Champaign,  and  preliminary  plans  for 
this  organization  were  laid.  A  temporary 
organization  was  perfected  at  the  initial 
meeting,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  counties  present  were  not 
authorized  to  act,  the  permanent  association 
was  not  perfected  until  the  last  meeting. 
There  are  twenty-two  counties  in  Illinois  that 
have  farm  bureaus,  employing  county  agents, 
and  each  bureau  has  a  membership  of  from 
three  to  seven  hundred  farmers.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  rest  of  the  bureaus  will  enter 
the  association  in  the  near  future,  if  they 
have  not  taken  such  action  before  this  time. 

Each  of  the  counties  represented  in  the 
association  is  assessed  $100  to  defray  ex- 
penses, and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  ma- 
jor association.  The  meeting  at  Ottawa  was 
attended  by  two  delegates  from  the  eighteen 
counties,  and  they  were  vested  with  the  au- 
thority to  act  for  their  bureaus.  This  organi- 
zation can  only  result  in  good  to  the  farmers 
of  the  State,  as  it  was  stated  at  the  meeting. 
With  an  organization  such  as  this,  concerted 
action  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  legisla- 
tion that  would  prove  adverse  to  the  farming 
interests  of  the  State,  and  to  fight  the  farm- 
ers' battles  in  general. 


U.  S.  Creamery  Inspection 

AS  THE  result  of  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  a  Federal  inspection  of  cream- 
eries by  a  congressional  committee  has  been 
authorized  by  a  resolution  in  Congress.  The  move 
is  based  on  the  charges  that  many  dairies  are  fur- 
nishing impure  products  to  consumers  and  that 
creameries  are  not  subjected  to  Federal  inspection 
at  present.  The  committee  will  report  back  wheth- 
er the  conditions  prevailing  are  a  serious  menace  to 
health;  whether  Federal  inspection  and  supervi- 
sion, either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  States  and 
municipalities,  is  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  people  of  the  nation. 

Cotton  Seed  Warning 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  warning  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Southwest  against  the  planting  of  varieties 
of  cotton  that  usually  produce  a  crop  that  is  less 
than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  especially 
such  varieties  as  are  said  to  produce  half  seed  and 
half  lint.  Shorter  staple  has  been  termed  inferior 
by  the  department  in  its  message  to  the  farmers. 
Early  maturing  varieties,  they  warn,  should  be  pur- 
chased. 

Durum  Wheat  Crop  Doubled 

ACCORDING  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  pro- 
duction of  durum  wheat  last  season  in  Min- 
nesota and  the  Dakotas,  where  95  per  cent  of  the 
country's  total  crop  was  grown  at  the  time  of  the 
last  census,  was  about  37,900,000  bushels,  compared 
with  18,900,000  in  1914  and  2,529,000  bushels  in  1913. 

Dry  Bill  in  Canada 

MINISTER  OF  JUSTICE  DOHERTY  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  on  be- 
half of  the  government,  a  bill  forbiding  the 
transportation  of  alcoholic  liquors  into  any  prov- 
ince or  county  which  has  enacted  prohibition  laws. 
Prohibition  now  prevails  in  five  of  the  nine  Cana- 
dian provinces. 


Farming  Business  News 

Capt.  C.  E.  Hawkins  of  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Army  has  arranged 
for  the  purchase  of  some  horses  and  mules  for 

Army  use. 

*  *  * 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the  organization  of 
farmers'  clubs  at  Stithton,  Ky.,  by  the  director  of 
the  farm  extension  work  and  County  Demonstrator 

Pittman,  Elizabethtown. 

*  *  * 

Thirty-nine  head  of  Shorthorn  cattle  brought  $15,- 
500  at  a  public  sale  held  on  the  farm  of  William 
Kerleman,  Clinton,  Iowa.  The  top  price  was  $925. 
Eight  hundred  farmers  attended  the  sale. 

*  *    *  .•  • 

J.  N.  Hughes  of  Fuqua  Prairie,  Texas,  is  exhibit- 
ing the  largest  hen  egg.  It  measures  seven 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  circumference  and 
is  eight  and  a  quarter  inches  around  the  long  way, 
weighing  four  ounces. 

*  *  * 

The  farmers  of  Chesterville,  111.,  have  organized 
with  the  intention  of  securing  pure-bred  bulls  for 
the  dairy  herds  in  that  section  of  the  State.  The 
plan  is  to  group  the  cows  into  blocks  of  .seventy 
and  have  one  bull  to  each  block. 

*  *  * 

The  grain  dealers  of  Concordia,  Kan.,  have  or- 
ganized into  what  is  known  as  the  Concordia  Grain 
Exchange,  and  elected  the  following  officers:  Pres- 
ident, J.  M.  Decker;  vice  president,  W.  H.  Beaty; 
secretary,  C.  N.  Lane;  treasurer,  O.  W.  Wasmer. 

*  »  * 

Secrteary  of  Commerce  W.  C.  Redfield,  Wash- 
ington, has  suggested  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  save  old  paper  and  rags,  which  can 
be  sold  and  used  as  paper  stocks.  Second  use  of 
paper  and  rags  in  this  manner  will  help  conserve 
the  pulp  supply  of  the  nation. 

*  *  * 

More  than  1,800  farms  have  been  registered  with 
the  State  of  Indiana  as  the  result  of  the  law  enacted 
in  1913,  which  provides  for  registration  of  farm 
names,  a  record  of  which  is  kept  by  the  county  re- 
corder. Kosciusko  County  has  the  largest  number 
of  farms  registered,  the  number  being  ninety-eight. 

*  *  * 

Wilson  H.  Lee  of  Orange  was  elected  president  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Club, 
which  was  formed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Ayrshire 
breeders.  William  T.  Wells,  Newington,  was  made 
vice  president,  L.  H.  Healey  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  made  secretary  and  Ralph  J.  Aver- 
ill  of  Washington,  treasurer. 

*  *  $ 

The  State  Department,  Washington,  has  been  ad- 
vised by  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  foreign 
nations  that  American  grain  is  reaching  foreign 
ports  in  poor  condition.  It  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
unsatisfactory  system  and  indefinite  rules  govern- 
ing its  grading  here,  and  occasionally  improper 
stowage. 

*  *  * 

George  Kohlway  of  Cedarburg,  Wis.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ozaukee  County  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Breeders'  Association.  Other  of- 
ficers chosen  were:  Vice  president,  P.  N.  Pier- 
ron,  Port  Washington;  secretary,  C.  F.  Dwilen,  Ce- 
darburg; treasurer,  Walter  Ahlert,  Grafton.  Sev- 
eral experts  from  the  State  college  addressed  the 
meeting  on  dairying  and  kindred  topics. 

*  *    *  * 

Farm  management  contest  results  in  three  more 
Wisconsin  counties — Dunn,  Eau  Claire  and  Lang- 
lade— have  been  announced.  The  farmers  of  these 
counties,  who,  according  to  the  records,  showed  the 
greatest  skill  in  managing  their  farms  were:  S.  A. 
Ausman,  Elk  Mound;  Roy  McDonald,  Menominee; 
Val  Valenstein,  Knapp,  of  Dunn  County.  Harvey 
Chrysler,  Osseo;  Clarence  Campbell,  Augusta;  M.  A. 
Pierce,  Fall  Creek,  of  Eau  Claire  County.  A.  Guen- 
ther,  Antigo;  Ralph  Hedley,  Antigo;  Mrs.  J.  Knox, 
Antigo,  of  Langlade  County.  These  farmers  will  be 
in  line  for  the  State  championship,  to  be  decided 
some  time  in  June. 

*  *  » 

Malcolm  H.  Gardner,  superintendent  of  advanced 
registry  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  .Association,  has 
been  advised  that  the  heifer  Fairview  Korndyke 
Pieterje  252*40  has  broken  the  record  for  fat  pro- 
duction in  the  junior  two-year  class  of  the  seven- 
day  division,  by  producing  in  seven  consecutive 
days  4!>3  pounds  of  milk  containing  slightly  more 
than  twenty-three  pounds  of  fat  She  freshened  at 
the  age  of  2  years  and  22  days.  Her  sire  is  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  VIIL  73416;  her  dam,  Colantha 
Pieterje  53800.  If  computed  on  the  80  per  cent 
basis  the  equivalent  butter  thus  credited  to  Fair- 
view  Korndyke  Pieterje  would  amount  to  28.75 
pounds. 
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OZARK  ORGANIZATION 

Fruit  Growers'  Association  Markets  $700,000  in  Produce  on  a  Cooperative  Basis 


MARKETING  peaches  for  the  largest  orchard 
in  the  world  is  the  task  the  Ozark  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  is  -successfully  ac- 
complishing. This  association  returns  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $700,000  annually  to  the  fruit  and  veg- 
etable growers  of  the  Ozark  country,  the  whole  of 
which  it  covers.  It  is  comprised  of  about  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  local  marketing  exchanges  scattered 
over  several  States,  and  has  representatives  in  the 
large  markets  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Despite  the  large  peach  orchards,  the  products  of 
which  the  association  markets  at  a  good  price,  and 
despite  the  large  amount  of  competition,  a  goodly 
amount  of  strawberries  are  sold  each  year,  there 
being  some  20,000  acres  of  berries  grown  by  the 
members  of  the  local  exchanges.  The  territory 
covered  by  the  exchange,  thru  the  smaller  shipping 
associations,  is  two  hundred  by  four  hundred  miles 
in  extent. 

Standardization  of  products — peaches,  strawber- 
ries, blackberries.  watermelons,  cantaloupes, 
grapes,  apples,  cherries  and  potatoes  are  sold  by 
the  exchange — has  built  up  a  trade  reputation  for 
the  produce  and  fruit  marketed  under 
association  labels.  The  association 
is  always  seeking  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  pack,  this  being  one  of 
the  things  discussed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  exchange.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  regular  program  is 
prepared  for  this  convention  which 
covers  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
growing  problems  of  the  members. 
Experts  in  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing, as  well  as  the  successful  farmers 
of  the  district,  give  helpful  hints. 

The  association  is  a  corporation 
under  the  State  laws  of  Missouri, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,  divided 
into  two  thousand  shares  having  a 
par  value  of  one  dollar  each.  Ac- 
cording to  the  by-laws  of  the  ex- 
change.  it  was  organized  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  To  provide  ways 
and  means  for  the  growers  of  fruit 
and  other  farm  products  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas  and  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories to  secure  by  cooperation  among 
themselves,  and  with  railroads  .and 
express  companies  and  by  all  other 
lawful  means,  the  cheapest  and 
best  transportation  service  for 
their  products  and  other  farm 
products,  and  the  proper  distribution,  marketing 
and  sale  of  same.  Together  with  the  other  officials 
who  conduct  the  business  of  the  association, 
there  la  the  strawberry  committee,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year  to  formulate  or  revise 
such  rules,  regulations  and  suggestions  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  picking,  packing,  grading 
and  loading  of  strawberries,  and  offer  suggestions 
on  any  points  they  may  deem  advisable  pertaining 
to  the  strawberry  industry. 

The  headquarters  of  the  agents  for  the  shippers 
Is  at  Springfield,  Mo.  The  business  office  is  at 
Monett,  Mo.,  and  the  association  maintains 
tranches  at  Neosho,  Mo.,  Decatur,  Van  Buren, 
Rogers,  Hope,  Nashville,  Clarksville  and  Spring- 
dale,  Ark.  The  association  is  protected  on  all 
the  markets  by  its  representatives  or  salesmen. 
They  sell  the  consignments  of  fruit  or  vegetables, 
make  collections,  and  adjust  any  differences  that 
might  arise  between  the  shipper  and  the  dealer. 
Together  with  this  the  representatives  furnish  the 
association  with  a  daily  report  of  the  market  on 
which  they  work.     This  is  made  by  telegraph,  the 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

association  recognizing  the  need  of  such  service 
because  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  trade.  Sales  of 
the  exchange  are  made  f.  o.  b. 

In  strawberries  the  exchange  has  a  special  brand 
which  is  known  as  the  "Field-Shed  Pack."  An  al- 
most uniform  standard  package  for  strawberries 
has  been  adopted,  it  being  the  American  folding  or 
ventilating,  full  quart  crate.  Inspection  of  berries 
is  made  both  in  the  field  and  at  the  loading  sta- 
tion, under  the  supervision  of  the  local  exchanges. 
New  rules  have  been  adopted  by  the  exchange 
placing  such  inspection  under  its  direct  supervi- 
sion, making  it  absolutely  reliable.  Peaches  are 
packed  in  bushels,  half  bushels,  six  basket  car- 
riers and  four  basket  flats.  Apples  are  packed  in 
barrels  and  boxes.  Material  for  the  manufacture 
of  such  packs  is  purchased  with  the  aid  of  the 
exchange. 

A  commission  of  five  per  cent  is  charged  for  the 
handling  of  peaches,  apples,  cantaloupes  and  some 


ries  can  be  shipped  under  refrigeration,  provided 
ventilation  is  furnished  by  running  with  one  plug 
out  of  each  end  of  the  car.  The  shipments  aver- 
aged $1.20  a  crate,  and  Manager  Rodgers  said  that 
such  results  were  sufficient  for  the  association  to 
encourage  the  growing  of  blackberries.  The  seven 
cars  of  potatoes  handled  thru  the  exchange  resulted 
in  an  unprofitable  venture  for  the  growers  because 
of  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  potato  markets. 
The  eleven  cars  of  cantaloupes  brought  fair  re- 
turns, and  34,919  baskets  of  grapes,  in  twelve  cars, 
brought  $3/702.79. 

Owing  to  the  wet  season,  a  great  deal  of  fruit 
carried  badly.  Nevertheless,  the  1,413  cars  of 
peaches  shipped,  containing  498,748  bushels,  47,485 
sixes,  789  fours,  25,350  halves,  22,249  climaxes, 
brought  $300,787.84.  Ruinously  low  prices  pre- 
vailed thruout  the  entire  movement.  His  report 
for  1914  showed  that  241  cars  of  strawberries 
brought  $250,902.55,  an  average  of  $2.35  per  crate 
for  the  entire  output.  The  peach  crop  was  a  fail- 
ure in  1914,  but  the  few  cars  that  were  marketed 
brought  fancy  prices. 

Each  year  the  number  of  cars  of 
each  fruit  and  vegetable,  together 
with  the  sale  price,  the  commission 
and  the  amount  returned  to  the 
growers,  is  tabulated  and  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  names  of  the 
buyers  are  also  recorded,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  shippers  and  local  co- 
operative associations  marketing 
their  products  thru  the  exchange. 
Everything  is  printed  in  detail.  The 
amount  of  fruit — that  is,  baskets, 
crates,  barrels  and  other  measures — 
is  printed  after  each  shipper's  or  as- 
sociation's name.  The  damage  claims 
of  the  year  are  also  printed  in  the 
booklet,  which  is  distributed  at  the 
annual  meeting. 
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'Test  Every  Ear' 


Picking  Apples  foe  the  Uu.v  Trade  Requires  Trained  Help 

of  the  other  products,  while  a  rate  of  three  per  cent 
is  charged  for  the  marketing  of  strawberries. 

The  local  associations  own  their  own  packing 
sheds  and  buildings,  the  exchange  owning  no  prop- 
erty. Loading  and  packing  are  done  at  the  point  of 
origin,  making  it  unnecessary  for  the  exchange  to 
own  any  buildings.  * 

P.  A.  Rodgers,  general  manager  of  the  exchange, 
in  his  1915  report,  said  that  despite  the  weather- 
conditions  during  the  strawberry  harvest  season, 
the  fruit  carried  well,  due  to  careful  packing  and 
the  ventilated  crates,  also  to  the  fact  that  the  grow- 
ers kept  their  fields  picked  close,  avoiding  over- 
ripe berries.  Four  hundred  and  six  cars  of  ber- 
ries, containing  176,491  crates,  were  shipped,  and 
sold  for  $361,922.70.  The  yield  per  acre,  he  re- 
ported, was  unusually  large.  Some  of  the  best  as- 
sociations permitted  the  excellency  of  the  pack  to 
retrograde,  probably  resulting  in  the  exchange  issu- 
ing the  order  that  all  inspecting  and  grading  would 
be  done  under  its  direct  supervision  in  the  future. 

As  an  experiment,  nineteen  cars  of  blackberries 
were  handled.    It  was  ascertained  that  blackber- 


EST  every  ear  of  corn  intended 
for  planting."    Because  of  the 
rather  unfavorable  conditions 
of  the  past  season  many  farmers  are 
making  this  their  watchword  for  1916. 

"Two  tests  must  be  given  each  ear 
of  corn — the  eye  test  and  the  germi- 
nation test,"  says  George  B.  Mortimer 
of  the  field  crops  department,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

"First,  by  the  eye  test,  one  can  pick  the  best 
candidates  for  the  germination  test.  The  general 
maturity  and  vitality  of  an  ear  can  be  told  upon 
close  inspection — but<  that  is  not  enough.  To  be 
certain,  use  the  germination  test  box  or  cloth  roll 
tester. 

"Ears  well  filled  out,  kernels  plump  and  sound, 
not  chaffy,  and  firmly  attached  to  a  firm,  well 
colored  cob,  are  signs  of  quality  in  corn.  Ears 
with  kernels  loose  on  the  cob  and  weak  in  color 
should  be  rejected  at  once  without  further  test- 
ing. Cobs  which  are  damp  and  soft  mean  low 
vitality  in  the  corn. 

"After  the  best  ears  have  been  selected  by  the 
sight  test  one  is  rea'dy  for  the  final  test — the 
germination  box.  Six  kernels  taken  from  differ- 
ent rows  on  the  ear  are  usually  sufficient  for  the 
test,  and  the  percentage  of  germination  for  each 
ear  can  be  determined  in  a  few  days  by  this  meth- 
od, and  all  doubt  is  removed. 

"It  pays  to  be  sure  about  seed  corn — test  every 
ear  before  planting." 


Twenty   itnrrelx  to  Kneh   Loud,  on  the   Way  Friim   the  Onlianl  to  the  KoihIIiik  Station 
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Canning  Course  for  Teachers 

THE  Home  Demonstration  Agents  who  are 
attending  the  twelve  weeks'  short  course  at 
the  North  Carolina  State  Normal  College  are 
sending  in  enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  course  of 
study  mapped  out  for  them.  One  agent  writes:  "I 
wish  every  agent  in  the  State  could  be  here.  If  we 
can  carry  even  a  part  of  this  training  to  our  girls 
we  can  help  them  to  be  useful  women  In  their 
homes.  The  teachers  are  kind  and  helpful  and 
have  an  eye  to  our  work  in  everything  they  pre- 
sent." 

There  are  fourteen  women  in  this  class,  some  of 
whom  have  been  successful  county  agents  in  Can- 
ning Club  work  but  who  feel  the  need  of  broader 
training  in  home  economics  before  taking  up  the 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Work.  Some  are  new  county  agents  who  are 
looking  forward  to  organizing  the  girls  and  women 
in  the  county  upon  their  return.  Others  are  women 
who  hope  to  take  up  the  work  later  and  are  getting 
themselves  in  line  by  taking  this  training. 

These  women  have  formed  a  club  which  they 
have  named  the  "McKimmon  Club,"  to  bring  them 
together  in  the  discussion  of  country  life  problems. 
Those  who  have  had  experience  are  plied  with 
questions,  and  the  pro3  and  cons  of  organization, 
community  spirit,  marketing,  etc.,  are  thoroly 
gone  into  over  a  social  cup  of  tea.  Almost  every 
new  county  entering  Home  Demonstration  Work 
is  asking  for  a  woman  who  has  had  home  economics 
training,  and  is  appropriating  enough  money  to 
insure  having  her  whole  time  devoted  to  the  work. 
— Extension  Farm-News,  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Handicraft — Lesson  No.  4 

Nail  Box 

PURPOSE— The  nail  box  is  a  small  box  having 
several  compartments  for  holding  nails  of  different 
sizes.  When  equipped  with  a  handle  it  is  very  con- 
venient for  use  about  the  farm,  home,  shop  or  school. 
The  number  of  partitions  and  depth  may  be  varied 
if  desired. 

MATERIAL   REQUIRED— Lumber :     One  piece 

1  by  6  inches  by  8  feet  6  inches  white  pine,  cy- 
press or  whitewood.  Hardware:  One-quarter  pound 
sixpenny  common  or  finishing  nails. 

STOCK  BILL— Two  pieces  %  by  5%  by  14  inches 
for  sides,  2  pieces  %  by  5%  by  8%  inches  for  ends, 

2  pieces  %  by  5  by  14  inches  for  bottom,  1  piece  % 
by  5%  by  12%  inches  for  handle,  2  pieces  %  by  5% 
by  3%  inches  for  partitions. 

TOOLS — Rule,  sharp  lead  pencil,  try  square,  saw, 
plane,  marking  gauge,  brace  and  1-inch  bit,  knife 
and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— 

1.  CUTTING  STOCK— The  stock  bill  above  gives 
the  finished  dimensions.  Cut  the  pieces  called  for, 
allowing  %  inch  in  width  and  %  inch  in  length. 
Since  1-inch  lumber  is  used,  there  is  plenty  of  al- 
lowance for  thickness.    See  "Cutting  Stock." 

2.  SQUARING  STOCK— Square  up  each  one  of 
the  pieces  of  stock  as  follows: 

SIDES — 1.  Plane  one  of  the  surfaces  of  a  side 
smooth  and  flat  so  that  every  point  in  the  surface 
touches  the  edge  of  the  try  square  as  it  is  moved 
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about.  When  finished  mark  with  an  X.  This  is 
called  the  working  face. 

2.  Plane  one  of  the  edges  square  with  the  working 
face.  Test  it  by  placing  the  beam  of  the  try  square 
against  the  working  face  and  the  blade  across  the 
edge.  See  that  every  point  touches  the  edge  of  the 
blade  as  the  square  is  moved  along  the  board.  When 
finished  mark  with  a  V.  This  is  called  the  working 
edge. 

3.  To  gauge  for  thickness  set  the  marking  gauge 
at  %  inch  and  gauge  (mark)  a  line  from  the  work- 
ing face  along  the  edges.  Plane  down  to  the  gauge 
line,  making  the  surface  square  with  the  working 

edge  (V). 

4.  Gauge  for  width  in  the  same  way,  measuring 
from  the  working  edge  (V).  . 

5.  Square  a  pencil  line  across  the  working  face 
and  edge,  near  one  end.  Saw  it  true  and  square 
with  the  working  face  and  edge,  just  outside  the 
line,  and  then  plane  carefully  to  the  line.  Measure 
the  finished  length  and  finish  the  other  end  in  the 
same  way. 

The  same  operations  are  to  be  followed  in  making 
the  ends  and  bottom. 
3.  ASSEMBLING — 

FRAME — L  Nail  the  sides  to  the  end  pieces  aa 
shown  by  drawing,  using  sixpenny  nails. 

2.  Plane  edges  even,  if  necessary. 

BOTTOM— 1.  Carefully  fit  the  bottom  boards  to 
the  edges  of  the  frame. 

2.  Test  the  corners  of  the  box  to  make  sure  the 
frame  is  square,  and  then  nail  the  bottom  on  se- 
curely. 

HANDLE — 1.  Follow  the  same  directions  as  given 
for  making  the  sides,  ends  and  bottom. 

2.  Lay  out  a  hole  for  the  Jiandle,  as  shown  by  the 
drawing,  1  inch  from  the  edge,  1  inch  wide  and  5 
inches  long  in  the  center  of  the  board. 

3.  With  a  chisel,  or  with  a  brace  and  bit,  cut  out 
most  of  the  wood  for  the  handle  hole  and  then 
with  the  knife  or  chisel  carefully  smooth  to  the 
lines,  neatly  rounding  the  handle,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

4.  Place  the  handle*  in  the  middle  of  the  box  and 
nail  securely. 

PARTITION— 1.  Follow  the  same  directions  as 
given  for  the  sides,  ends  and  bottom. 

2.  Lay  out  the  lines  for  shaping  the  partition  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  with  a  rule  and  compass,  or 
by  hand.  Cut  out  most  of  the  wood  with  a  saw, 
and  trim  with  a  knife  to  the  line. 

3.  Place  the  partitions  in  the  middle  of  the  box  as 
shown  by  the  drawing  and  nail  securely.  Plane  off 
any  little  unevenness  that  may  show,  and  the  box 
is  done. 

Needlework  Lesson  No  5 

SEWING  APRON— This  apron  is  very  convenient 
to  wear  while  sewing,  as  the  large  pockets  furnish 
a  receptacle  for  articles  and  small  pieces  of  ma- 
terials. 

MATERIALS— Fine  gingham,  lawn,  dimity, 
barred  muslin  or  any  light  weight  material  desired 
may  be  used.  White  is  rather  prettier,  tho  any  of 
the  daintier  colors  may  be  used.  To  make  this 
apron  the  material  must  be  alike  on  both  sides. 
Piece  of  material  28  inches  long  and  about  27  inches 
wide.  Thread  suitable  for  material  chosen.  (Thread 
should  be  about  the  size  of  a  raveling  of  the  mate- 
rial.) Piece  of  narrow  lace  25  inches  long  and  % 
inch  wide  or  less.  Piece  of  wider  lace  25  inches 
long  and  about  1%  inches  wide. 

CUTTING— Straighten  the  material.  Cut  a  strip 
2  inches  wide  from  side  of  material.  This  is  for  a 
band.   The  large  piece  is  for  the  apron. 

HEMS— Make  14 -inch  hem  on  sides.  Make  %-inch 
hem  across  bottom,  turning  the  hem  on  the  right 
side  of  apron. 

POCKETS— Measure  from  bottom  7  inches.  Fold 
on  right  side  and  crease.  Baste  at  sides  and  over- 
hand edges  together.  Fold  the  two  sides  of  apron 
together  to  find  center.  Make  crease  extending  be- 
yond pockets.  Put  even  basting  just  one  side  of 
crease.  Put  row  of  combination  stitch  on  the 
creased  line.  Be  careful  that  stitching  is  straight. 
Fasten  securely  with  two  or  three  stitching  stitches 
on  the  wrong  side. 

GATHERING — Find  center  of  apron  and  mark  by 
putting  in  pin  or  taking  a  short  line  of  running 
stitches.  Hold  wrong  side  next  to  you.  Begin  at 
side  next  to  hem  but  not  on  hem,  using  a  good  firm 
knot.  Gather  M  inch  from  top,  using  the  running 
stitch.  Make  stitches  less  than  %  inch.  Leave 
thread  long. 

STROKING  GATHERS— Draw  up  gathering  thread 
as  tight  as  possible.  Place  pin  at  right  angles  to 
thread  and  wind  thread  about  it  in  form  of  figure  8. 
Place  thumb  over  pin.  Take  needle  by  point  with 
eye  end  up,  insert  needle  under  first  stitch,  press  to 
left  and  draw  down.  This  causes  the  gathers  to  lie 
in  the  form  of  little  pleats  if  the  stitches  have  been 
taken  even. 

BAND — Take  waist  measure,  allow  1  inch  for  lap 
and  %  inch  for  making.  On  the  strip  taken  from 
side,  measure  the  length  of  the  waist  measure  plus 


Sewing  on  Band  of  Apron 

1%  inches  and  cut.  (If  the  waist  measure  is  24 
inches,  cut  strip  25%  inches.)  Find  center  of  band. 
Mark.  Turn  in  each  end  %  inch,  crease.  Remove 
pin  from  gathering  thread,  and  spread  gathers  to 
about  12%  inches,  or  half  the  width  of  bottom  of 
apron,  and  fasten  the  gathering  thread  securely. 
Place  „he  right  side  of  band  to  right  side  of  apron 
and  fasten  centers  together  with  pin  or  stitch.  Hold 
the  gathers  next  to  you,  distribute  evenly  and  baste 
14  inch  from  edge.  Sew  with  stitching  stitch  just 
above  basting,  taking  one  stitch  over  each  gather. 
Fold  down  %  inch  on  edge  of  band  and  fold  band 
over  toward  you.  Baste.  Overhand  ends  and  sides 
of  band  together  until  apron  is  reached.  Hem  band 
to  apron,  taking  a  stitch  over  each  gather. 

SEWING  ON  LACE— Fold  down  end  of  lace  % 
inch.  Place  the  right  side  of  lace  to  right  side  of 
pockets;  the  straight  edge  of  lace  to  edge  of  pockets. 
Hold  lace  next  to  you,  overhand  edges  together. 
Turn  under  other  end  %  inch.  Fasten  lace  to  apron 
in  center  and  overhand  ends  to  side  apron.  Sew 
the  wider  lace  across  bottom  of  apron  in  same  man- 
ner.   Hem  ends  of  lace. 

LACE— There  are  several  kinds  of  lace.  A  lace 
should  be  chosen  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  mate- 
rial used.  For  a  coarse  material  select  one  of  the 
more  open  linen  laces,  which  can  be  bought  for  a 
very  moderate  price.  Linen  laces  are  always  good. 
If  the  finer  materials  have  been  used  select  a  finer 
lace.  Valenciennes  is  a  cotton  lace  and  is  always 
good  for  fine  materials,  and  comes  at  a  moderate 
price,  but  is  not  as  durable  as  linen.  The  "German 
Val."  is  the  best.  There  are  other  cotton  laces,  but 
they  are  not  generally  as  pleasing  in  appearance  or 
as  satisfactory  in  wearing  qualities.  In  choosing 
a  lace  look  to  see  that  it  is  firm  enough  to  stand 
laundering  well. 

OTHER  TEXTILES:  GINGHAM— A  cotton  ma- 
terial of  plain  weave  fn  which  the  warp  and  woof 
are  dyed  and  then  woven  so  as  to  form  either  plaids 
or  stripes.  Sometimes  the  material  is  woven  in  one 
color.  Gingham  is  -used  for  dresses,  aprons  and 
shirts. 

LAWN — A  soft,  smooth  finished  fabric,  starched 
and  pressed,  sheer,  and  of  light  weight.  It  comes  in 
white  printed  figures  or  plain  colors.  The  colors 
and  figures  are  printed  on  after  weaving.  It  is  used 
for  curtains,  dresses  and  aprons. 

DIMITY — A  light  weight,  thin  fabric  with  cords 
or  ribs  which  distinguish  it.  It  comes  in  white 
printed  figures  or  plain  colors.  Its  uses  are  the 
same  as  lawn. 


The  Kansas  Handicraft  Club  Bulletin  is  now  on 
the  press  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  soon. 
State  Leader  Otis  Hall  is  the  author  and  compiler. 
His  Handicraft  Club  work  assures  us  of  something 
especially  fine  in  this  new  pamphlet. 
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Vernon  G.  Adams 


ENROLLED  as  a 
club  member  in  the 
year  1912.  I  did  so 
because  I  wanted  to 
learn  how  to  raise  good 
corn  by  reading  the  cir- 
culars sent  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  finding  out 
how  other  boys  raised 
corn.  I  was  13  years 
old,  so  I  had  an  early 
start. 

The  object  of  the 
Boys'  Corn  Club  is  to 
encourage  better  farm- 
ing, give  the  boys  a 
start  in  the  world,  and 
also  a  chance  for  them 
to  earn  some  money.  It 
gives  the  boys  a  chance 
to  start  farming  for 
themselves  early  in  life 
and  when  they  get  older 
they  will  be  better  farmers. 

The  corn  that  I  planted  on  my  acre  was  a  good 
type  of  Silver  King.  I  ear-tested  it  by  fastening 
strings  lengthwise  and  crosswise  in  a  box  large 
enough  to  make  sixty  squares  for  sixty  ears  to  be 
tested.  I  then  filled  the  box  with  some  good  soil 
up  even  with  the  strings.  I  took  six  kernels  out  of 
each  ear,  numbering  the  ears  and  squares  to  cor- 
respond, and  put  them  on  top  of  the  dirt,  putting 
on  enough  more  dirt  to  cover  the  corn  about  a  half 
an  inch.  Then  I  moistened  it,  keeping  it  moistened 
for  six  days.  I  took  the  corn  out  at  the  end  of  that 
time  and  selected  the  ears  that  grew  the  best  out 
of  the  sixty  to  plant  my  acre. 

The  ground  that  I  planted  -my  acre  on  is  a  black 
loam  that  has  been  farmed  for  forty  years.  The 
plat  is  protected  on  the  north,  west  and  south  by 
tall  trees  and  slopes  to  the  west. 

I  plowed  it  the  fall  of  1914  about  six  inches  deep. 
In  the  spring  I  double-disked  it  and  harrowed  it 
twice  with  a  straight  tooth,  four  section  harrow. 
Then  I  harrowed  it  again  just  before  planting. 

I  drilled  the  corn  in  rows  three  feet  six  inches 
apart,  at  the  same  time  fertilizing  it  with  a 
commercial  fertilizer.  May  15.  I  planted  it  quite 
thick  and  then  thinned  it  out  to  about  twelve  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  when  the  corn  was  about  knee 
high.  The  weather  was  cold  and  disagreeable  just 
after  planting  and  it  didn't  come  up  for  several 
days. 

The  first  time  I  cultivated  it  June  9,  with  a  two- 
horse  shovel  cultivator,  when  the  corn  was  about 
three  inches  high. 

June  16  I  cultivated  it  with  a  surface  cultivator. 
I  did  not  need  to  use  the  surface  cultivator  to  keep 
the  moisture  supply,  but  it  left  the  ground  smooth 
and  didn't  dig  in  as  deep  as  the  shovel  cultivator 
would. 

July  2  I  cultivated  it  again  with  the  surface  cul- 
tivator and  the  corn  was  all  knee  high,  which  was 
three  weeks  later  than  in  1914,  the  fault  being 
in  the  cold,  wet  weather  and  the  cold  nights.  This 
wan  the  last  cultivation  with  the  two-horse  culti- 
vator, as  we  had  some  good  weather  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  the  corn  grew  very  fast. 

July  14  I  fertilized  it  with  the  commercial  ferti- 
lizer between  the  rows,  working  it  in  with  a  one- 
horse  cultivator.  We  had  a  windstorm  about  this 
time  and  it  broke  a  few  stalks  off. 

There  were  no  diseases  that  hurt  the  corn  to 
amount  to  anything,  the  only  damage  coming  from 
a  few  cutworms. 

A  killing  frost  came  about  August  24,  before  the 
•  corn  had  matured  on  account  of  its  being  so  far  be- 
hind time.  I  selected  about  ten  bushels  of  seed 
before  the  frost,  enough  for  my  own  use  this  year. 

The  first  time  the  acre  was  checked  up  the  yield 
was  found  to  be  105.8  bushels.  I  did  not  sell  my  corn, 
but  kept  it  for  our  own  use.  My  expenses  were 
$17.35  and  tiie  total  value  $119.16,  making  the  profit 
$101.81. 

When  I  husked  the  balance  of  the  acre  I  found 
that  there  were  many  good  show  ears  in  the  field, 
but  as  it  was  after  a  hard  freeze  it  would  not  grow. 
Although  I  did  not  husk  very  much  before  frost  I 
got  a  good  ten-ear  sample  of  show  corn  and  I  think 
I  can  get  some  prizes  with  it. 

If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  would  try  and  get  a 
better  stand  and  get  the  best  seed  I  could. — Vernon 
O.  Adams,  Champion  Minnesota  Corn  Club  Boys, 
1915. 

$370  for  N.  D.  Corn  Growers 

PRIZES  amounting  to  $370  are  being  offered  In 
the  one-fifth-acre  yield  corn  contest  to  be  con- 
ducted  by  the   Extension   Department  of  tho 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.   Boys  who  want 
to  enter  should  write  to  the  Extension  Department, 
Fargo,  for  entry  blanks  and  full  information. 


Parable  on  Boys 

VERILY  in  this  day  and  generation  the 
father  raiseth  up  his  son  on  the  streets 
and  sidewalks.  He  layeth  around  the 
soda  fount  and  imbibeth  slop  and  hookworm. 
He  groweth  in  knowledge  of  nothing  saveth 
cigarettes  and  cuss  words. 

"When  he  attaineth  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ac- 
quireth  a  suit  of  clothes  turned  up  at  the  bot- 
tom two  furlongs  above  his  feet.  He  display- 
eth  a  pair  of  noisy  socks,  with  purple  back- 
ground and  violets  to  the  front.  He  weareth 
low  cut  tan  shoes,  also  green  tie.  He  looketh 
like  a  banana  merchant  on  the  streets  of 
Sparta. 

"The  inside  of  his  head  resembleth  the  in- 
side of  a  pumpkin.  He  falleth  in  love  with  a 
spindle-shank  girl  with  pink  ribbon  in  her 
hair,  and  he  craveth  for  an  automobile  that 
he  may  ride  her  forth  in  the  spring  time.  He 
thinketh  work  is  sinful.  He  scattereth  his 
mother's  pin  money  like  a  cyclone  scattereth 
a  rail  fence.  He  sitteth  up  at  night  to  write 
poetry  and  giveth  no  thought  to  the  multipli- 
cation table.  His  mind  turneth  to  the  vanities 
of  life,  and  not  to  the  high  cost  of  corn  bread. 

"Verily,  verily,  he  needeth  a  board  applied 
vigorously  to  the  southwest  corner  of  his 
anatomy. 

"He  thinketh  his  father  a  plodder  and  his 
mother  a  back  number.  He  pictureth  to  him- 
self great  riches  suddenly  acquired.  He 
dreameth  of  steam  yachts  and  private  cars. 

"Yea,  he  thinketh  himself  the  real  stuff.  He 
butteth  in  where  he  is  not  wanted;  he  criti- 
ciseth  his  elders;  he  purchaseth  cheap  per- 
fume and  smelleth  louder  than  a  billygoat. 

"When  he  groweth  up  he  getteth  a  job  as 
clerk  in  a  store  at  $1  a  day  and  swipeth  extra 
change  from  his  boss  till  he  is  caught." 


i 


Big  Year  for  Georgia 

DURING  the  year  1914  there  were  enrolled  in 
the  corn  clubs  of  Georgia  8,685  boys  in  129 
counties  of  the  State,  927  boys  in  the  Four- 
Crop  Clubs,  420  in  oat  clubs,  798  boys  in  pig  clubs. 
Forty-one  of  the  corn  club  boys  were  given  certifi- 
cates of  honor  for  having  produced  more  than  100 
bushels  on  an  acre  of  land.  The  highest  reported  yield 
for  the  year  was  170  bushels,  made  on  one  acre  of 
land  by  Joe  Freeman  of  Troupe  County.  The  capi- 
tal prize  winner  of  the  State,  however,  is  Ellsworth 
Watkins  of  Butts  County,  who  made  166  bushels  of 
corn  from  his  acre  of  land  and  handled  it  so  well 
that  he  made  a  net  profit  from  the  acre  of  $1 37.49, 
besides  the  prizes  awarded  at  the  State  and  south- 
eastern fairs. 

The  Four-crop  Clubs  of  Georgia  envolve  the  culti- 
vation of  three  acres  on  which  must  be  grown  four 
crops  in  a  year.  The  land  is  used  as  follows:  One 
acre  for  cotton,  one  acre  for  corn,  one  acre  for  oats, 
followed  by  cowpeas.  The  reports  of  the  929  boys 
who  belong  to  the  Four-crop  Clubs  show  an  average 
of  $125.03  net  on  the  three  acres.  Four  made  more 
than  $200  each  on  their  three  acres. 

The  oat  clubs  were  only  started  during  the  year 
and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  season  was  bad  for  oats. 
Some  excellent  yields  were  made.  More  than  1,000 
have  joined  the  oat  clubs  for  this  year. 

Practically  all  of  the  pig  club  boys  in  Georgia 
own  pure-bred  pigs  and  have  found  it  a  money- 
making  business  to  put  their  pigs  into  the  county 
fair  contests.  Bankers  of  the  State  have  loaned 
many  of  the  boys  money  on  their  own  notes,  with 
which  to  buy  pure-bred  pigs  and,  joining  the  pig 
clubs,  the  boys  pay  back  the  money  when  they 
slaughter  or  when  there  is  a  litter  for  sale. 

The  chief  prizes  offered  both  the  boys  and  girls 
in  Georgia  for  records  in  corn  planting,  poultry  and 
other  club  work,  is  a  scholarship  covering  the  ex- 
penses of  a  short  course  of  ten  days  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  About  250  scholarships 
have  been  won  and  that  many  boys  and  girls  will  be 
at  the  college  in  July.  A  big  camp  has  been  planned 
for  the  boys  and  all  expect  to  have  a  grand  time  as 
well  as  hear  inspiring  and  instructive  addresses  and 
engage  in  the  fascinating  lines  of  work  which  have 
been  planned. 

At  the  awarding  of  the  certificates  of  honor  for 
boys  and  girls  at  Atlanta,  the  Legislature  then  in 
session,  invited  the  boys  and  girls  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  legislative  hall  and  proceedings  ceased 
while  speeches  ww  made  and  honors  were  awarded 
by  the  Governor  the  chancellor  of  the  State  uni- 
versity and  the  president  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. After  this  Mi  ere  was  a  great  parade,  the  girls 
and  boys  of  the  clubs  leading,  followed  by  State  of- 
ficials, militarv  and  all  the  school  children  of  At- 
lanta.—C.  A.  V. 


A  Successful  Failure 

IT  IS  not  only  the  boy  who  produces  a  large  yield 
per  acre  at  a  low  cost  per  bushel  who  is  consid- 
ered successful  in  corn  club  work;  sometimes 
there  are  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  insect  dam- 
age that  bring  to  naught  the  best  of  management 
and  industry  on  the  part  of  tiie  worker. 

The  Louisiana  Corn  Club  boy  who  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  work  for  the  year  made  11.6 
bushels  at  a  cost  of  $1.80  per  bushel  on  poor,  sandy 
hill  land  that  has  been  cultivated  for  twenty-five 
years: 

"I  planted  my  corn  when  it  was  dry  and  the  land 
was  cloddy  it  come  up  in  about  14  days  and  a  poor 
stand  at  that.  I  plowed  it:  In  a  few  days  a  rain 
come  then  I  broke  them  clods  that  was  as  big  as  a 
squash,  then  I  plowed  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow 
and  a  shovel.  It  was  cold  about  this  time  and  the 
drill  Bugs  just  helped  themselves.  I  plowed  my 
corn  twice  a  week,  and  when  I  seen  them  drill  Bugs 
I  went  after  them  as  hard  as  I  could  till  I  got  tired, 
then  I  told  them  to  help  themselves. 

"It  got  dry  and  after  while  it  got  dry  again  in 
about  three  weeks  it  rained  a  little  bit.  All  this  time 
I  was  harrowing  this  corn,  about  this  time  the  Bud 
bug  come  in.  Well  they  liked  to  have  ate  my  corn 
up.  I  did  not  know  anything  to  do  so  I  just  let 
them  eat  till  they  got  a  plenty.  I  just  went  on  har- 
rowing my  corn  then  it  got  hot  and  dry  I  harrowed 
right  after  the  rain  Aug.  the  1th.  I  plowed  my  corn 
last.  I  worked  hard  but  I  am  not  discouraged.  I 
cannot  get  rich  in  one  day  no  way.  I  failed  this 
year  but  I  won't  next  year." 

Negro  Boys'  Clubs  . 

DURING  the  year  1915  a  department  of  Negro 
Boys'  Farm  Clubs  was  added  in  North  Caro- 
lina, with  John  D.  Wray  as  agent.  This  work 
is  to  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural 
and  Technical  College  at  Greensboro  and  the  Office 
of  Boys'  Agricultural  Clubs  at  West  Raleigh.  The 
agent  is  to  devote  himself  to  the  organization  of 
clubs  among  the  negro  boys  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  18  years,  and  to  the  supervision  of  the  same. 
His  headquarters  are  to  be  at  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College,  Greensboro.  For  the  first  year 
he  will  urge  his  members  to  confine  their  efforts  to 
corn  growing. 


Miss  Margarette  McAnlty,  \n<-  IT,  of  Harde- 
miM  County,  Tenn.,  Canned  804  So.  Can*  <>f 
Tomatoes  from  One-Tenth  Acre  and  Made  «  n<-i 
front  of  $40.00.  Miss  McAuItj  Took  Two 
Prlzea  n(  Mm-  Tcnne««ee  TrI-Statc  Pair,  Three 
Prise*  a  I  the  Tri-State  Pair,  vis..  First  Prise 
mill  Three  Special  Pri»e«  for  Her  Year's  Work 
lit  iiiirdt'iiiaii  County  Pair 
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ing.  The  normal  force  of  horses  and  men  found  on 
the  average  farm  will  not  get  all  the  fall  plowing 
done  in  that  short  length  of  time.  But  a  good  trac- 
tor will  do  it,  and  so  a  bigger  harvest  will  be 
reaped  from  that  plowing  the  coming  season  than 
would  have  had  it  been  done  in  the  old-fashioned, 
long-drawn-out  way.  So  even'tho  kept  and  used  as 
a  reserve  force  for  use  in  such  cases  as  this,  it  is 
pretty  apt  to  be  a  well-paying  investment — you  see 
it  is  costing  you  nothing  for  feed  and  upkeep  while 
it  is  lying  idle  in  the  meantime.  And  when  you 
add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  is  able  to  haul  a  har- 
row, or  even  a  disc  and  a  harrow,  behind  the  plows 
and  so  do  a  complete  job  of  turning  and  pulver- 
izing the  soil  at  one  time  and  in  one  operation,  you 
have  a  mighty  strong  argument  in  favor  of  buying 
a  tractor. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  arguing  in  its  favor  by 
telling  how  it  can  be  used  to  do  a  much  better  job 
of  seeding  than  can  be  done  with  horses,  and  how  it 
is  handy  in  harvesting  and  even  haying  when  the 
horses  give  out  because  of  the  heat,  and  how  it  can 
be  used  for  a  dozen  and  one  other  things.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it.  We  are  not  going  to  at- 
tempt to  decide  this  question  for  any  man;  every 
fellow  must  decide  it  for  himself.  The  few  things 
we  have  already  said  should  show  how  the  wind 
blows. 

The  One  Best  Teacher 


theoretically — and  that  is,  that  it  pays  to  be  pre- 
pared in  the  farming  business  \ 

It  is  the  man  who  has  plenty  of  equipment  with 
which  to  meet  the  crises  which  arise  in  his  busi-  \ 
ness,  because  of  unexpected  turns  of  the  weather 
or  the  onslaughts  of  insects  or  disease,  who  makes 
money  out  of  his  business  year  in  and  year  out. 
It  is  the  man  who  is  just  the  opposite  of  prepared 
who  makes  a  little  one  year,  then  loses  a  lot  the 
next  and  Anally  has  to  call  on  his  or  his  wife's 
folks  for  help  to  get  a  new  start;  he  is  the  man 
who  always  blames  the  weather  or  his  luck,  instead 
of  his  own  blamed  foolishness,  for  his  failures. 

It  is  the  man  who  plans,  and  who  is  always  pre- 
pared, for  any  crisis  or  any  contingency  which  may 
arise,  who  succeeds.  It  is  the  man  who  toils  un- 
thinkingly, without  planning  or  foresight,  who  fails 
to  succeed.  It  pays  to  be  prepared  in  the  farming 
business. 

You  will  have  to  forgive  us,  we  can't  help  asking 
the  logical  question :  Then  why  docs  it  not  pay  to 
be  prepared  in  the  business  of  running  a  nation? 

The  Measure  of  Patriotism 

PATRIOTISM  is  what  a  man  or  a  woman  is  will- 
ing to  do  for  the  sake  of  their  country.  One  of 
the  best  measures  of  it  is  what  they  will  de- 
liberately publish  to  the  world  they  are  willing  to 
do,  without  the  stimulus  of  great  enthusiasm,  such 
as  exists  during  a  recruiting  campaign  after  war 
has  been  declared.  Such  a  test  of  patriotism  as 
this  was  made  some  months  ago  by  The  Farming 
Business  and  The  Saturday  Blade  in  the  form  of 
an  article  by  Mr.  Boyce  asking  that  men  express 
Iheir  willingness  to  serve  their  country  in  case  it 
became  necessary  to  straighten  out  Mexico  for  the 
good  of  that  unfortunate  country,  of  the  world  at 
large,  and  for  our  own  safety. 

Enough  men  have  filled  out  a  blank  form  similar 
to  that  shown  on  this  page  to  make  up  a  full  regi- 
ment. The  men  who  filled  out  these  blank  forms, 
and  sent  them  to  us  were  not  inspired  by  public 
speeches,  playing  of  bands  or  the  excitement  of 
local  conditions;  they  are  men  who  thought  the 
matter  out  carefully  in  their  own  homes  after  con- 
sulting their  families  and  their  friends;  they  are 
ready  to  serve  their  country  for  whatever  period 
may  be  required.  They  are  not  professional  sol- 
diers who  want  to  serve  in  the  Army  for  the  food, 
clothing  and  wages  paid  for  such  service;  but  are 
men  who  are  willing  and  glad  to  leave  their  busi- 
ness and  serve  their  country  for  pure  love  of  and 
devotion  to  it.    This  is  real  patriotism. 

Conditions  indicate  that  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  now  until  the  nation  will  be  asking  that  these 
pledges  be  redeemed  and  that  other  thousands  of 
men  shall  come  to  her  service.  Therefore  we  again 
print  this  form  of  application  for  service  and  ask 
that  those  of  our  readers  who  are  ready  to  serve 
their  country  in  case  a  call  is  made  for  volunteers 
fill  out  this  application  and  send  it  to  us. 

Application  for  Service 


W.  D.  BOYCE, 

Publisher  of  The  Farming  Business, 
Chicago,  111. 

You  are  hereby  authorized  to  offer  my  serv- 
ices, with  your  own,  to  our  Government,  for  en- 
listment in  the  United  States  Army  for  the  period 
required  to  establish  safety  for  Americans  on 
our  frontier  and  peace  and  order  in  Mexico. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Bate  and  place  of  birth  

My  height  is  Weight  

I  am  married  

(Yes  or  No) 

My  occupation  is  

Previous  service  in  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  or  National  Guard 


(State  length  of  service  and  character  of  discharge) 

I  desire  to  be  enlisted  in  

(State  whether  Infantry,  Cavalry  or  Field  Artillery) 

I  am  physically  and  mentally  qualified  for  such 

service   

Name   

Date   

Home  address  

State   

(Town  and  Street  No.  or  R.  F.  D.  Route) 

(The  annual  pay  of  American  soldiers,  with  expenses 
I,, pla.-.'  "I  i  iilislnuiit  additional.  Is  as  follows;  Captain, 
$"  400  to  $3.:!«0;  first  lieutenant,  $2,000  to  12,800;  second 
lieutenant,  $1,700  to  $2,1180;  first  sergeant,  $540  to  $828;  80r- 
m'aiit.  $:160  to  $576;  corporal,  $252  to  $408;  private.  $180 
to  $300.) 
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His  Guiding  Star 

THE  travelei  in  a  strange  country  points  his 
course  by  the  north  star.  The  man  in  fa- 
miliar territory  who  momentarily  loses  track 
of  the  directions  glances  into  the  heavens  until  he 
finds  the  north  star  and  then  readjusts  himself  and 
his  conception  of  directions  by  it.  If  the  traveling 
is  done  by  daylight,  then  the  sun  is  the  guide  by 
which  they  travel. 

So  it  is  with  those  engaged  in  the  business  of 
farming.  The  man  who  is  just  starting  out  in  the 
business,  and  who  is  not  yet  familiar  with  all  its 
ways  and  byways,  takes  The  Farming  Business  as 
his  guiding  star  and  each  week  consults  it  for  guid- 
ance in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  Also  the  man 
who  is  old  and  experienced  in  the  business  takes 
The  Farming  Business  as  his  guiding  star.  If  he 
has  lost  track  of  the  trend  of  market  prices  and  be- 
comes interested  in  this  subject  because  he  is  going 
to  have  some  grain  or  some  animals  to  market  be- 
fore long,  he  turns  to  our  market  page  and  studies 
the  trend  of  market  prices  and  the  influences  which 
have  caused  this  trend  and  so  gets  a  good  idea  of 
what  prices  will  be  by  the  time  he  is  ready  to  sell. 
He  comes  to  it  to  find  out  all  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  methods  of  conducting  the  business  of 
farming  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  thereby  fre- 
quently finding  some  new  wrinkle  or  idea  which  is 
of  considerable  value  to  him,  even  with  his  broad 
experience. 

And  thus  it  goes;  young  and  old,  experienced  and 
inexperienced,  they  watch  the  mail  box  eagerly  for 
the  coming  of  their  guiding  star  and — like  the  man 
shown  on  our  cover  page  this  week — it  is  the  first 
piece  of  mail  which  they  read.  This  picture  is  no 
artist's  dream,  it  is  his  interpretation  of  the  letters 
which  keep  coming  to  the  editor's  desk. 

To  Buy,  or  Not  to  Buy 

THAT  is  the  question  which  many  a  man  is 
debating  with  himself  this  year;  to  buy  a 
tractor,  or  not  to  buy  one.  If  you  think  we 
are  going  to  tell  you  right  out  flatfootedly  to  buy 
one  without  any  question,  then  you  are  mistaken, 
for  we  are  not.  But  we  do  ten  you  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  well  worth  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  majority  of  the  farmers,  at  least  in  the  mid- 
dle West. 

A  good  tractor  might  be  considered  as  a  form  of 
preparedness  for  the  farm.  It  is  a  reserve  force 
which  can  always  be  brought  forward  to  accomplish 
a  task  which  the  normal  number  of  horses  on  the 
farm  are  not  able  to  accomplish  in  the  short  time  in 
which  it  should  be  completed.  For  illustration  let 
us  take  the  problem  of  plowing,  the  one  biggest 
problem  or  task  the  average  farmer  confronts  each 
year. 

On  most  farms  the  normal  number  of  horses  re- 
quired to  do  those  things  which  no  tractor  is  yet 
adapted  to  do  as  well  as  the  horses  can,  will  be 
able  to  get  the  fall  plowing  done  before  winter  sets 
in.  And  they  will  probably  do  a  pretty  good  job  of 
turning  the  dirt  while  they  are  at  it,  also.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  a  first-class  job  of  plowing  has 
been  done,  not  by  a — a — dickens  of  a  lot.  The  best 
season  for  doing  the  fall  plowing  is  a  short  sea- 
son; it  is  right  after  harvest,  before  the  weeds  in 
the  stubble  have  had  time  to  mature  their  seed;  it 
is  so  early  in  the  season  that  the  weed  seed  which 
are  turned  under,  or  up  close  to  the  surface,  will 
have  time  to  sprout  and  be  killed  by  the  fall  freezes; 
it  is  so  early  that  the  vegetation  and  manure  turned 
under  will  have  decayed  sufficiently  to  warm  the 
soil  in  the  spring  and  so  hasten  the  season  of  plant- 


EXPERIENCE  is  the  best  teacher,  but  only  fools 
go  to  her."  How  many  times  we  have  all  been 
told  that  old  adage  in  our  hot-headed  and  fool- 
hardy youth;  how  many  times  we  have  been  told  it 
when  we  were  foolish,  thoughtless  and  apparently 
blind  to  all  consequences  of  our  acts  or  our  fail- 
ures to  act.  And  yet  here  we  are,  a  nation  100,000,- 
000  strong,  letting  those  who  represent  us  take  us 
as  one  great  body  to  that  same  old  teacher  who  we 
learned  long  ago  was  a  mighty  expensive  one. 

We  know  that  when  cold  weather  comes  we  have 
to  put  on  heavier  clothing,  inside  and  out,  or  we  will 
suffer  from  frostbite  and  chilblains;  we  know  that 
when  hot  weather  comes  we  must  take  them  off, 
or  suffer  from  exhaustion  and  sunstroke;  we  know 
that  when  it  rains  we  have  to  put  on  rubber  boots 
and  a  slicker,  or  we  will  get  wet,  catch  cold  and 
have  pneumonia;  we  know  that  when  we  go  out  to 
chain  up  a  cranky  bull  which  has  broken  loose  we 
have  to  take  an  ax,  a  club  or  a  pitchfork  along,  or 
he  is  apt  to  stick  a  horn  into  us;  we  know  that  When 
we  go  courting  a  girl  down  on  the  river  bottom 
among  the  coal  miners  we  have  to  take  a  pair  of 
brass  knucks  or  a  loaded  whipstock  along,  or  we 
will  get  beat  up  on  some  lonely  stretch  of  road. 

Sure  we  know  all  these  things,  and  what  is 
more,  we  know  them  so  well  that  we  do  them  in- 
stinctively, without  stopping  to  reason  out  why  we 
,do  them.  And  yet,  as  a  nation,  we  go  up  and  down 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  earth,  dressed  in 
our  summer  clothes  as  it  were — without  even  an 
umbrella  or  a  fan  along;  if  some  one  wants  to 
"hand  us  one"  from  behind  or  in  the  dark  we  do 
nothing  more  than  whimper  in  a  maidenly  voice, 
"Now  you  stop  that  or  I  will  get  real  vexed  at  you." 
We  seem  to  forget  that  the  nation  of  our  fathers' 
time  was  respected  by  all  other  nations  because  then 
it  kicked  back  with  copper-toed  boots  and  unerring 
kick,  and  followed  the  kick  with  a  pair  of  horny 
fists. 

If  a  man  is  a  fool  for  learning  at  the  school  of 
experience,  then  what  is  the  man  or  the  nation 
which  refuses  to  learn  even  at  this  school?  The 
history  of  the  world  teaches  that  the  willingness 
and  the  ability  to  fight  are  the  one  best  insurance 
against  the  necessity  of  having  to  fight,  because  of 
unwarranted  insults  or  aggression  from  other  na- 
tions; even  our  own  national  history  teaches  that 
fact  unmistakably.  And  yet  we  are  not  able  to 
fight.  And  the  worst  and  most  disgraceful  part  of 
it  all  is  that  the  world  thinks,  because  of  our  ac- 
tions, we  are  not  willing  to  fight. 

The  Farming  Business  is  unwilling  to  believe 
that  we  will  not  fight,  but  we  all  know  that  we  are 
not  able  to  fight;  that  has  been  proven  by  affairs  as 
they  have  transpired  on  the  Mexican  border.  With 
most  of  our  available  movable  forces  already  on  the 
border,  it  took  over  a  week  to  gather  the  rest  of 
them  there;  all  our  available  forces  were  deemed 
necessary  to  go  into  Mexico  to  help  the  forces  of 
the  de  facto  government  run  down  a  noted  bandit 
leader  with  a  following  of  a  paltry  few  hundred. 
Even  then  our  troops  went  with  inadequate  equip- 
ment and  supplies;  the  commanding  general  asked 
for  more  troops  and  could  not  have  them,  because 
they  were  not  available.  It  is  enough  to  make  a 
full-blooded  man  hide  his  head  in  disgust  and  mor- 
tal shame. 

Preparedness  in  Farming  Business 

THAT  is  a  popular  word  these  days,  is  that 
word  "preparedness."  It  matters  not  what 
may  be  our  opinions  on  -the  subject  of  mili- 
tary preparedness  for  the  purpose  of  defending  our 
nation  and  its  people  in  the  conduct  of  their  legiti- 
mate international  business,  or  for  defending  our 
nation  against  the  insults  and  aggressions  of  other 
nations;  there  is  one  phase  of  this  preparedness 
propaganda  on  which  we  can  all  agree,  at  least 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


TEX-CEXT  cattle  have  arrived — and  gone.  The 
long-threatening  attack  on  the  dime-a-pound 
mark  has  at  last  been  of  sufficient  strength 
to  offset  the  tremendous  offense  of  the  packers,  or- 
der-buyers and  every  other  party  on  that  side  of 
the  line.  The  top  has  been  $10.05,  and  now  that  the 
ice  has  been  broken,  cattle  traders  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  price  will  continue  to  march  upward. 
They  point  out  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  good, 
prime  cattle  in  the  country — in  fact,  there  is  a 
shortage  of  ail  kinds— and  that  the  supplies  are  in 
strong  hands.  In  order  to  get  the  cattle  from  the 
country  the  buyers  must  offer  a  premium,  which 
they  undoubtedly  will  from  now  on.  It  was  a  hard 
fight  to  get  the  price  above  the  $10  mark,  but  it  was 
accomplished  because  the  stuff  was  worth  the 
money. 

This  top  is  10  cents  higher  than  the  previous  high 
market,  and  sets  a  record  for  March;  in  fact,  it  was 
the  highest  since  the  Christmas  period.  Market  for 
this  class  of  stuff  will  continue  to  be  good.  There 
are  only  a  few  of  the  real  choice  heavy-weight  cat- 
tle available,  and  from  the  looks  of  things  the  sup- 
ply will  not  be  increased  to  any  material  extent. 
The  movement  from  the  yards  back  to  the  feed  lots 
in  the  corn  belt  is  not  extra  heavy.  The  country 
demand  is  quiet  because  of  the  high  prices.  Of 
course  the  real  top  price  reimburses  a  farmer  for 
feeding  70-cent  corn,  but  it  is  a  question  if  the 
stock  will  bring  the  price  that  will  make  the  venture 
profitable.  The  supply  of  corn  is  short — every  one 
knows  that.  Warmed-up,  short-fed  or  common 
steers  comprise  a  good  portion  of  the  supplies  that 
have  been  sent  to  the  shambles;  and  owing  to  the 
poor  dressing  qualities  of  this  class  of  stuff,  the 
packers'  dressing — or  cost — sheets  have  shown  fig- 
ures that  are  the  highest  in  some  time.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  packers  say  that  the  stuff  they  are 
buying  is  not  worth  the  money. 

This  soft  corn  does  not  put  the  finish  on  the 
stock  that  makes  it  a  good  investment  from  the 
packers'  standpoint,  and  they  declare  that  they 
are  acting  only  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
With  the  big,  heavy,  prime  stuff,  however,  it  is 
different.  This  stock  has  been  fed  good  corn,  and  is 
ip  good  condition.  The  price  must  be  high  to  make 
it  a  paying  proposition,  and  the  sellers  are  demand- 
ing premiums  on  that  basis.  The  packers,  if  their 
sheets  did  not  show  such  high  costs,  undoubtedly 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  to  get  the 
cream  of  the  supplies.  Another  thing  in  favor  of 
the  argument  of  the  sellers  for  higher  prices  is  the 
fact  that  the  public  must  pay  a  good  price  for  all 
meats,  -viz.:  Beef,  pork  and  mutton.  The  latter 
two  are  relatively  higher  than  beef  on  the  butcher's 
block,  if  the  price  on  hoof  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
figuring.  The  absence  of  these  cheaper  classes  of 
meat  is  also  a  boon  for  the  killers,  because  they  can 
set  the  price  accordingly,  and  the  meat-consuming 
public  has  no  alternative  outside  of  doing  without 
the  meat,  and  an  American  that  has  the  money  will 
hardly  do  without  meat. 

The  industrial  situation  has  been  better  than  for 
some  time.  This  is  another  help  for  the  sellers,  or 
rather  the  farmer.  Of  course  the  summer  season  is 
coming  on,  and  this  will  curtail  the  consumption  a 
bit.  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  hit  the  prices  because 
of  the  limited  number  of  livestock  on  hand.  If 
prices  continue  to  go  higher,  and  the  price  of  corn 
falls  off,  H  is  a  certainty  that  the  movement  back 
to  the  feed  lots  will  be  larger  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  The  occupation  of  the  farmer  with 
other  work  helps  curtail  the  feeder  business,  and  it 
also  helps  in  keeping  the  amount  of  stuff  sent  to 
market  at  a  low  figure.  This  is  helping  his  own 
game,  and  he  can't  help  it,  because  the  other  work 
on  the  farm  must  be  done. 

Light  receipts  are  expected  for  the  next  week  or 
two,  or  until  early  work  on  the  farm  has  been  fin- 
ished. Of  course  if  the  markets  break  radically  the 
supplies  will  be  larger,  but  with  an  upward  tend- 
ency it  Is  safe  to  say  that  supplies  will  be  moder- 
ate. The  medium  grades  of  steers  are  also  selling 
at  good  prices,  much  higher  than  they  have  been, 
and  are  almost  at  record  levels.  Cattle  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  from  $1.25 'to  $1.75  higher  than  the 
low  point  in  February.  The  cattle  that  were  liqui- 
dated during  the  past  several  months,  when  the  sup- 
ply of  corn  affected  the  feeding  business  the  most, 
cannot  be  replaced  at  this  time,  and  the  advertised 
shortage  will  make  the  spring  market  one  to  warm 
the  cockles  of  the  livestock  men,  more  especially 
the  feeders,  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  low 
prices  because  of  the  lack  of  corn  containing  ade- 
quate weight-building  qualities.  It  is  these  men 
that  deserve  the  increase,  like  the  hog  men,  and  it 
is  about  time  that  they  should  come  into  their  own. 

HOGS  are  back  near  the  $10  mark  after  a  short 
break,  in  which  prices  went  as  low  as  $9.70 
for  the  best  classes.  The  insertion  of  the  de- 
mand of  Canadian  packers  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  come-back  of  the  hog  market.  The  "singers" 
have  been  selling  high,  and  have  dragged  up  prices 
for  the  other  classes  as  well.  "Singers,"  by  the  way, 
Is  the  term  applied  to  hogs  that  are  bought  to  be 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..?  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2  $-  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2  .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4  .16  7-10       .20  7-10 

Sioux    City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  ,  .30 

'St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10  .12  1-10       .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5  .15  4-5         .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10  .18  9-10       .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..     .18  9-10  .18  9-10        .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria.    Ill  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg   22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


shipped  into  Canada.  It  is  the  law  that  live  hogs 
cannot  be  sent  across  the  border,  and  the  carcasses 
must  be  incased  in  muslin  bags,  the  head  and  feet 
cut  off,  and  the  hair  on  the  carcass  singed.  General 
trade,  or  rather  the  top  prices,  are  about  25  cents 
higher  than  recent  values.  The  shippers  have  not 
been  in  the  market  in  full  force,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  renewal  of  their  activities  will  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  trade,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  seller 
or  farmer. 

Packers  have  been  inclined  to  hold  back  in  their 
purchases,  demanding  that  the  prices  be  lowered, 
but  the  action  of  the  Canadian  buyers,  and  the  few 
order-buyers  that  were  in  the  trade,  helped  to  boost 
the  prices.  Order-buyers,  acting  on  advices  from 
plants  in  other  cities  which  they  represent,  got  their 
pick  of  the  supplies  nearly  all  of  the  time  because 
of  their  willingness  to  boost  the  market,  should 
the  sellers  hold  out  a  bit.  Speculators  also  have 
been  aiding  the  commission  merchants  in  their  de- 
mand for  higher  prices.  Hogs  around  the  10-cent 
mark  are  a  highly  profitable  proposition  despite  the 
price  of  corn.  The  king  of  grains  can  be  bought  in 
the  country  now  for  about  65  cents  because  of  the 
lower  tendency  of  the  grain  markets  thruout  the 
country.  Corn,  on  the  boards  of  trade,  has  been 
dropping  fast,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  feeders.  The 
early  estimates  of  the  damage,  etc.,  bulled  the  mar- 
ket for  a  while,  but  it  seems  as  tho  all  of  the  trad- 
ers have  entered  the  bear  side. 

Commoner  grades  of  hogs  have  been  slowly  but. 
surely  climbing  up  the  price  list,  and  the  range  be- 
tween the  high  and  low  prices  is  becoming  narrow- 
er. The  strong-weight  pigs,  or  light,  light-weight 
classes,  are  now  selling  comparatively  higher  than 
the  heavier  sorts  as  compared  with  a  short  time 
back.  Hog  receipts  have  been  light,  and  continued 
light  supplies  are  expected  for  a  short  time  until 
the  spring  farm  work  is  in  such  a  shape  that  it  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  come  to  market  with  his  stuff, 
and  cause  no  delay. 

TWELVE-CEXT  lambs  may  sound  rather  high, 
but  with  the  mark  at  $11.70  already,  and  the 
supply  of  light-weight  Iambs  short,  it  is  only 
logic  that  the  price  should  be  reached.  Anyhow, 
all  of  the  traders  see  12-cent  lambs — they  just  can't 
help  it.  Long  before  the  price  reached  this  mark 
they  predicted  the  figure  would  be  the  selling  price 
for  the  real  classy  lambs,  and  now  it  is  our  belief 
that  the  light-weight  class  will  bring  this  amount. 
The  record  price,  $11.85,  is  but  a  short  jump.  This 
price  was  paid  last  year  for  a  load  of  Colorado 
lambs,  and  the  bulk  o*f  supplies  practically  is  held 
by  the  feeders  in  this  State.  Buyers  have  been  in- 
clined to  bear  the  market,  but  not  so  for  the  light- 
weight classes.  It  is  the  heavy  kind  that  has  been 
the  object  of  their  price-cutting  propensities.  It  is 
useless  for  any  farmer  who  has  a  bunch  of  heavy 
lambs  to  hold  them  for  higher  prices,  market  ex- 
perts agree. 

This  class  of  lambs  has  been  selling  at  a  sharp 
discount  of  late,  and  the  prospect  is  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 
There  is  no  improvement  in  sight,  and  in  view  of 
this  fact,  it  would  be  best  to  ship  animals  of  this 


class,  before  the  trade  gets  any  lower.  The  demand 
for  lighter  classes  has  helped  the  heavier  weights 
in  the  past,  but  it  is  a  question  if  they  will  do  so  in 
the  future.  Ewes  have  been  receiving  good  call, 
and  prices  are  up  to  a  quarter  higher  than  the  pre- 
vious trading.  Shorn  sheep  are  somewhat  lower 
than  the  established  values  for  this  kind.  The  warm 
weather  has  had  something  to  do  with  this  de- 
cline, it  is  believed.  Shippers  and  city  butchers 
have  been  light  purchasers,  and  their  absence  from 
the  trade  in  full  force  left  the  market  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  packers,  and  it  is  only  logical  that 
they  should  take  advantage  of  their  position. 

CORN  has  reached  the  70-cent  mark  again,  but 
rebounded  slightly,  while  the  selling  prices  of 
wheat  are  dangerously  near  the  dollar  mark, 
a  figure  at  which  some  of  the  "wise  guys"  say  the 
commodity  will  sell  before  long.  The  price  of  corn 
has  materially  cheapened  in  the  country.  The  visi- 
ble supplies  are  increased  every  week,  and  coun- 
try elevators  are  filled  to  the  bursting  point  with 
corn.  It  is  in  a  marketable  condition,  perhaps,  but 
the  farmers  have  been  unable  to  move  it  because  of 
the  shortage  of  cars. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  shipments  of  corn  to  Baltimore. 
»  *    *  * 

Roumania  winter  wheat  acreage  estimated  by  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  at 
4,8C2,000  acres,  or  1.2  per  cent  in  excess  of  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Bulk  of  Minneapolis  oat  stocks  of  3,355,000  bush- 
els is  said  to  be  sold  for  shipment  east.  Cars  re- 
ported more  plentiful  and  predictions  of  decreased 
stocks  are  being  made. 

*  *  * 

Astoria,  111.,  wires:  "A  great  deal  of  this  ice- 
smothered  wheat  will  never  be  resurrected  .this 
spring.  Several  reliable  farmers  have  friends  in 
Missouri  who  are  sending  in  deplorable  reports." 

*  *  * 

Argentine  wheat  crop  is  officially  estimated  at 
172,700,000  bushels,  or  11,500,000  bushels  less  than 
on  January  10.  Oats  75,700,000  bushels,  against  68,- 
900,000  bushels  January  10,  and  flaxseed  at  39,300,- 
000  bushels,  increase  of  17.2  over  1914. 

*  *  * 

The  following  is  sent  in  from  Wichita,  Kan.:  "Re- 
ports from  Stafford  and  adjoining  counties  say  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  wheat  have  been  destroyed  in  last 
week  or  so  by  worms.  Government  entomologists 
who  made  examination  of  sample  of  wheat  and  pest 
pronounced  them  cutworms." 

Kansas  City  wires:  "There  are  6,765,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  store  here  and  only  five  weeks  till  May 
delivery.  Looks  like  the  prediction  of  5,000,000 
bushels  here  May  1  is  coming  true.  One  firm  with 
around  2,000,000  bushels  says  practically  all  ship- 
ping orders  are  filled." 

One  grain  reporter  says:  "Winter  wheat  dam- 
age is  increasing.  Heavy  damage  reported  from 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  Missouri.  It  looks  as  if  the  acre- 
age will  be  further  contracted  for  37,200,000  report- 
ed as  seeded  last  fall.  It  is  too  early,  however,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  abandoned  acreage." 

*  *  £ 

We  have  the  following  from  Ballinger,  Texas: 
"The-  Southwest  has  the  worst  outlook  for  crops 
that  I  have  ever  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In 
the  greater  portion  of  this  enormous  stretch  of  land 
there  has  been  no  rain  in  months — as  long  ago  as 
November,  in  many  sections." 

*  *  # 

Drought  prevails  in  western  parts  of  Texas,  Ok- 
lahoma and  Kansas.  Santa  Pe  Railroad  crop  report 
said:  "Complaints  of  it  being  too  dry  increasing. 
Late  sown  wheat  has  not  come  up  and  much  of  it 
may  be  plowed  up.  Early  sown  wheat  doing  well, 
and  can  go  two  weeks  more  without  serious  dam- 
age." 

*  * 

In  tho  last  four  months  of  the  crop  year  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  crop  of  wheat  is  usually  mar- 
keted by  farmers.  This  percentage  applied  to  the 
total  crop  indicates  151,000,000  bushels  yet  to  come 
forward  this  year,  against  102,000,000  bushels  last 
season.  In  1914-15  about  804,000,000  imshels  left  the 
farm,  against  66,000,000  bushels  the  previous  season. 

*  *  * 

Exports  of  domestic  wheat  and  flour  in  February 
are  estimated  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  25,000.000  bushels,  against  :il,42S,000 
bushels  last  year.  Total  since  July  1  is  167,710,000 
bushels,  against  241,359,000  bushels  last  year.  In 
first  eight  months  of  crop  year  wheat  exports  gen- 
erally average  about  75  per  cent  of  the  year's  t< 
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LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


Churning  by  Electricity 

ELECTRICITY  is  coming  more  into  general  use 
every  day,  especially  in  the  mountain  sections 
and  other  parts  where  cheap  electricity  can  be 
had  for  light,  heat  and  power.  Many  farmers  in 
the  sections  with  large   irrigation   dams   and  in 


mountain  regions  already  are  using  electricity  to- 
other purposes  than  light.  The  churn  here  shown 
is  run  by  either  electric  power  or  the  less  modern 
gas  engine,  depending  on  the  power  available  for 
the  purchaser. 

Concrete  Post  Mold 

TWO  Danville,  Ind.,  men  have  recently  pat- 
ented this  mold  for  concrete  posts  for  cor- 
ners.   By  its  use,  brace  posts  can  be  molded 
in  position  as  readilv  as  the  main  post.    The  main 
post  mold  is  divisible  into  a  plurality  of  vertical 
sections.  Two  longitudinal 
sections    make    up  the 
brace    mold.  Heretofore, 
most   cement   posts  have 
been  more  or  less'  of  an 
experiment,    and  corner 
posts    were    generally  a 
joke,  breaking  off  if  much 
strain  was  put  on  them. 
More    recently,  however, 
the  cement  makers  have 


Auxiliary  Vehicle  Springs 

ENOUGH  hard  jolts  are  strewn  along  the  road  of 
the  farmer,  so  that  any  time  he  can  get  rid  of 
some  of  them,  or  lessen  them,  he  is  certainly 
entitled  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  A 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  man  has  recently  patented  this 
auxiliary  spring  for 
vehicle  as  one  means  to 
a  smoother  road  for  the 
rider.  A  simple,  strong, 
efficient  and  inexpen- 
sive auxiliary  spring  is 
the  way  the  inventor 
describes  it.  It  not  only 
serves  as  a  protector 
for  the  main  spring, 
but  also  acts  as  a  shock  absorber,  so  that  it  has  a 
double  purpose. 


begun  to  solve  the  problems  of  cement  post  making, 
and  have  put  more  resilience  into  the  posts  to  get 
around  their  rigidity  that  made  them  snap  off  if 
frost  was  in  the  ground  and  they  were  put  to  a 
sudden  strain.  The  bracing  of  corner  posts  was 
a  problem  that  remained  unsolved  until  forms  were 
made  that  could  be  taken  off  and  knocked  down. 


Egg  Tester 


EGG  testing  is  no  longer  guess  work,  and  it  has 
a  regular  place  in  every  country  store.  The 
egg  tester  shown  here  was  recently  patented 
by  Otto  Meyer  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  designed  espe- 
cially for  those  who  sort  their  eggs  according  to 
weight,  as  many  producers  who  cater  to  extra 
fancy  markets  have  found  it  worth  while  to  do.  A 
balance  device  is  pivoted  in  the  stationary  member, 


Brakes  on  Ships 


INSTEAD  of  reversing  the  engine,  which  is  the 
old  way  of  stopping  a  ship  at  sea,  we  may  find 
brakes  being  used  as  is  done  in  stopping  trains. 
Various  devices  have  been  tried  out  in  the  past 
century  of  time,  but  none  were  adopted  generally. 
A  recent  paper  in  The  Engineering  Magazine,  how- 
ever, describes  tests  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  following 
the  sinking  of  the  Titanic.  The  final  conclusion 
reached  after  testing  several  designs  on  a  model 
was  that,  "The  simplest  form  of  brake,  designed  to 
be  set  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  to  be  released  in- 
stantly by  the  officer  on  the  bridge  by  throwing  a 
lever  and  to  open  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
without  further  thought,  to  be  supplied  by  only 
enough  power  and  mechanism  to  haul  in  the  brake 
when  the  vessel  was  stopped  or  going  astern  and 
lock  it  fast  for  future  use — was  the  only  practical 
solution  of  the  question."  Without  the  help  of  the 
propellers,  it  was  found  that  a  pair  of  brakes  11.73 
feet  wide  and  14  feet  deep,  set  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  vessel,  would  reduce  the  speed 
from  18  knots  to  7.15  knots  in  the  distance  of  2,000 
feet. 

Reel  Carrier-Wire  Stretcher 

MAYBE  some  of  you  have  used  the  rear  wheel 
of  the  wagon  as  a  wire  stretcher  some  time 
when  you  had  an  emergency  job.   Well,  here 
is  a  new  patent  on  the  same  principle,  an  axle  being 
journaled  on  a  frame.   A  shaft  is  also  journaled  on 

the  frame  above  the 
axle,  and  this  shaft  car- 
ries a  reel.  A  gear  is 
fixed  to  this  reel,  a  sec- 
ond gear  being  loosely 
mounted  on  the  axle  to 
mesh  with  the  first  gear. 
The  hub  of  second  gear 
has  a  clutch  face  at  its 
opposite  sides  and 
spaced  clutch  members 
are  arranged  at  the  opposite  sides  of  this  gear,  one 
of  these  members  being  fixed  to  the  axle  and  the 
other  to  the  frame.  There  is  means  for  shifting 
the  gear  into  engagement  with  either  of  said  clutch 
members. 


Insect  Destroyer 


Tractor  Transmission 

TRACTORS  are  back  to  stay,  well  informed 
students  of  this  form  of  farm  power  say. 
The  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  tractors 
overshot  their  mark  at  the  start  in  competing  for 
the  market  should  not  be  held  too  strongly  against 
them,  as  they  paid  dearly  for  their  sins,  and  are  now 
repentant  and  doing  their  best  to  turn  out 
machines  that  are  everyday  necessities  on  the 
average  farm.  Now  that  war  is  boosting  the  cost 
of  horses  and  The  Farming  Business  is  teaching  the 
farmer  to  figure  up  what  each  acre  and  animal  is 
doing  for  his  business,  the  tractor  is  back  in  the 
limelight  stronger  than  ever.  Instead  of  a  lot  of 
loose-tongued  salesmen  being  sent  out  to  sell  as 
many  machines  as  possible  to  anybody  who  will 
sign  his  name  to  a  piece  of  paper,  schools  of  instruc- 
tion are  held  to  train  the  buyers,  tractors  are  made 
that  can  be  used  on  the  160-acre  farm,  and  that 


A SWAT  in  time  saves  $9,  or  more,  and  the 
business  of  swatting  bugs  has  become  so  gen- 
eral that  it  is  now  done  on  a  wholesale  sys- 
tem by  machinery  that  is  drawn  by  horses.  A  Kan- 
sas man  is  the  inventor  of  this  insect  destroyer,  of 
course.  You  might  have  known  that,  as  it  was 
Kansas  that  started  the  cry,  "Swat  the  fly!"  and 
the  poor  critter  hasn't  been  allowed  to  light  since. 


The  drive  wheels  on  this  machine  drive  a  fan. 
There  are  tines  that  gather  the  vines — potato,  or 
whatever  they  may  be — into  place  for  the  fan  to 
blow  the  bugs  off  the  vines  into  the  insect  re- 
ceptacle. 


Simplicity  of  Design  Marks  the  Construction 

can  be  used  every  day  of  the  year  at  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent jobs  if  necessary.  They  have  been  made 
simpler  and  lighter. 

The  center  picture  shows  the  transmission  of  one 
of  the  latest  designs  of  tractors.  Note  rigidity  and 
simplicity.  The  amateur  engineer  can  find  little  to 
wonder  and  experiment  over  in  such  a  simple  mech- 
anism. Parts  can  be  easily  replaced  or  oiled. 
Those  who  have  worked  with  the  big  heavy  types 
of  tractors  that  first  came  out  will  appreciate  the 
new  design  shown  here. 


The  eyes  of  a  South  American  fish  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  upper  adapted  for  vision  in  the 
air  and  the  lower  for  use  under  water. 


A  German  motor  sleigh  has  exceeded  a  speed  of 
60  miles  an  hour. 


there  being  an  egg  holder  at  the  end  of  the  balance 
device.    The  stationary  member  is  also  provided 
ith  a  scale  plate. 


An  Iowa  truck  farmer  irrigates  his  land  by 
pumping  water  from  an  artesian  well  with  a  pump 
to  which  his  automobile  is  attached. 


Coarse  sand  and  lemon  pulp  will  cleanse  en- 
ameled ware  effectively. 

l''or  Full  Information  Regarding  Anj   of  These  \ew  I: 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Potash  From  Brines 

'  I  HIE  urgent  need  of  a  domestic  supply  of  pot- 
ash  salts  has  greatly  increased  since  the  im- 
portations from  Germany  were  stopped. 
During  this  time  the  price  of  high-grade  potash  has 
advanced  from  $39  to  about  $500  a  ton.  Meanwhile 
efforts  to  find  commercially  workable  deposits  of 
potash  in  this  country  have  been  eagerly  and  dili- 
gently made,  both  by  private  capitalists  and  public 
agencies.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey,  ap- 
preciating the  needs  of  this  country,  has  endeav- 
ored both  to  find  deposits  of  soluble  potash  salts 
and  to  discover  practicable  methods  of  extracting 
potash  from  rocks  that  carry  relatively  large  pro- 
portions of  potassium.  The  Geological  Survey,  in 
its  search  for  potash,  has  sunk  several  deep  holes 
in  the  deserts  of  Nevada  and  is  now  drilling  one  in 
the  panhandle  of  Texas.  The  Survey  is  also  mak- 
ing some  laboratory  experiments  designed  to  aid 


ke  »**»Tr«<-tor»  for  the  Averane  Farmer 

in  discovering  a  cheap  process  of  separating  potas- 
sium salts  frorn  natural  brines.  In  these  experi- 
ments special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  evapo- 
ration of  brines  rich  in  potassium.  The  results  of 
some  of  the  earlier  work  were  published  late  in  1915 
as  Professional  Paper  95-E.  More  recent  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  natural  brine  from 
Searles  Lake,  Cal.,  which  contains  the  equivalent 
of  nearly  12  per  cent  of  potassium  chloride  in  the 
solid  salts.  The  data  recorded  indicate  that  care- 
fully controlled  fractional  evaporation  and  crystal- 
lization, possibly  combined  with  other  treatment, 
promise  much  as  a  means  of  obtaining  potassium 
from  brines  similar  to  that  of  Searles  Lake.  Fur- 
ther study  of  the  behavior  of  the  constituents  of  the 
brine  under  varying  conditions  may  be  made. 


Cigar  Flash  Light 

YOU  know  the  village  cut-up?    He  always  has 
a  buttonhole  posy  that  fills  your  face  with 
water  when  you  stoop  to  smell,  or  maybe  it 
is  a  snake  in  his  handkerchief,  or  something  else 
equally  startling.  Flashlights  of  every  kind  are  now 

the  rage,  and  as  they 
have  considerable  prac- 
tical value  also,  we 
sometimes  give  them 
space  even  if  they  are  a 
bit  boisterous.  This  flashlight  resembles  a  cigar  in 
shape,  size  and  color.  The  man  with  the  cigar- 
flashlight  puts  it  between  his  teeth,  and  the  grip 
closes  the  circuit  and  shoots  a  beam  of  light  out 
the  end. 

"Rain  Wagons"  in  Germany 

LAST  year  drought  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
became  so  severe  that  "rain  wagons"  were 
brought  into  use  to  save  the  crops.    The  fol- 
lowing translation  from  the  German  by  the  Scien- 
tific American  Supplement  tells  of  the  new  idea 
in  irrigation: 

"The  'German  inventiveness'  appealed  to  has  al- 
ready bestirred  itself  in  this  direction,  and  has  pro- 
vided a  method  for  furnishing  refreshing  artificial 
rains  to  the  languishing  fields.  The  procedure  is, 
in  brief,  as  follows:  At  some  watering-place,  such 
as  a  river,  brook,  lake,  or  even  a  generous  well,  the 
water  is  pumped  into  a  coarse-meshed  network  of 
pipes  underlying  the  piece  of  land  to  be  watered. 
From  these  fixed  main-pipe  lines  the  water  is  led 
thru  flying-pipes  or  movable  conduits  coupled  to 
them  at  convenient  points  into  flexible  hose,  which 
is  coupled  to  peculiarly  designed  'rain-wagons.' 
Theafe  'rain-wagons,'  made  up  into  trains  which  may 
be  as  much  as  200  meters  long,  are  drawn_about  the 
fields  as  they  pour  out  the  needed  'rain'  in  the  de- 
sired amounts. 

"This  device  does  not  come  from  Utopia;  it  is 
actually  in  use  in  our  dry  eastern  districts,  where  it 
has  proved  its  value  to  large-scale  agriculture  over 
farms  of  about  6,000  acres.  Four  German  factories 
are  now  putting  out  these  installations,  the  only  es- 
sential differences  being  in  the  execution,  the  de- 
sign of  the  'rain-wagons,'  and  the  manner  of  opera- 
tion. The  first  installation  for  large-scale  artifi- 
cial raining  was  set  up  in  1910,  and  it  was  followed 
by  fifteen  to  twenty  additional  outfits.  It  is  really 
very  strange  that  this  field-sprinkling  has  not  been 
more  extensively  adopted,  fos  the  method  has 
proved  out  splendidly,  and  the  drought  of  1911  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  it.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
'artificial  rain'  sounds  too  Utopian,  and  also  because 
of  an  exaggerated  idea  as  to  the  first  cost  and  the 
running  expenses.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  the 
first  cost  is  not  greater  than  that  of  other  usual 
improvements,  such  as  drains,  etc.,  while  the  total 
current  expense  (including  interest,  deterioration, 
maintenance,  and  actual  operation)  is  quite  offset 
by  the  increased  yield  obtained  even  in  the  less 
dry  years.  In  the  dry  years,  on  the  other  hand, 
artificial  sprinkling  so  increased  the  net  gains  that 
the  cost  of  installation  may  be  wiped  out  the  first 
year.  .  .  .  Altho  such  an  increase  in  yield  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  large-scale  farming,  nevertheless 
the  satisfaction  expressed  by  those  planters  who 
own  such  an  artificial  sprinkling-plant  proves  that 
there  also  the  improvement  is  a  paying  one.  Unfor- 
tunately space  forbids  presenting  a  detailed  numer- 
ical demonstration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  net 

yields  obtained  by  this  means  

"It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  drought  of  1915  will 
teach  a  lesson  and  direct  the  attention  of  the  agri- 
culturist more  forcibly  than  usual  to  this  ne\y  form 
of  improvement.  After  its  past  successes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  great  agricultural  significance." 


A  French  surgeon  claims  to  have  Invented  a  meth- 
od for  planting  eyebrows  and  eyelashes. 


On  the  handle  of  a  new  parasol  is  a  rotary  fan 
to  provide  currents  of  air  to  the  face  of  a  user. 
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Auto  Robe  Holder 

OWNERS  of  automobiles  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  keep  robes,  coats,  and  other  things  of  this 
class  in  the  car  on  the  rail  back  of  the  front 
seat.    The  little  device  shown  here  is  a  kind  of 
pin,  or  lock  that  is  fastened  over  the  cloth  after  it 
is  hung  on  this  bar,  so  that  it 
will  remain  in  place  regardless 
4  2»         of  wind,  jolting  of  car  while 

»  *&~X  traveling,  or  the  brushing  of 
."^^>*.  passengers  against  it  in  getting 
in  and  out  of  the  car.  It  is  now 
being  manufactured  by  a  promi- 
nent accessory  firm.  It  may  be 
easily  adjusted  to  any  car,  and 
may  be  taken  off  and  left  behind, 
or  stowed  under  the  seat  or  in 
the  tool  box  when  not  in  use. 
The  clamping  movement  is  not  heavy  enough  nor 
the  edges  of  the  device  sharp  enough  to  damage  the 
robe  when  clamped  in  place.  Already  it  has  been 
adopted  by  many  city  drivers. 


Farm  Concrete  Mixer 

CONCRETE  has  come  into  such  general  use  on 
the  farm  that  many  farmers  with  large  hold- 
ings find  it  pays  to  have  a  concrete  mixing 
machine  for  their  own  use,  or  often  several  neigh- 
bors, especially  if  they  belong  to  a  cooperative  as- 


sociation, club  together  and  own  one  among  them. 
Here  is  shown  one  of  the  best  small  types  for  such 
use,  the  mixing  being  done  in  the  barrel,  being 
tipped  up  to  fill  a  cement  barrow  when  ready  to 
be  spread,  or  placed  where  it  is  to  be  used. 

Canning  Apparatus 

CANNING  is  all  the  style  in  the  effort  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  living.    There  are  several 
styles  of  canners,   all  good,   tho   the  old- 
fashioned  wash  boiler  still  does  the  business  for 
many  housewives.  The  one  shown  here  is  a  recent 


patent  of  a  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  man,  who  assigned 
his  patent  to  a  leading  hardware  firm  of  that  city. 
Bails  are  pivotally  attached  to  the  tray,  these 
bails  also  carrying  supporting  plates  provided  with 
outwardly  bent  longitudinally  extending  lips.  These 
lips  are  adapted  to  fit  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
boiler.  The  lower  portion  of  the  plates  is  pro- 
vided with  an  inwardly  extending  shelf,  shelves 
and  bails  being  adapted  to  support  an  upper  tray. 


Feed  Truck 


MIXING  and  carrying  feed  to  a  large  herd  of 
cows  two  or  more  times  daily  is  a  heavy 
chore.    If  each  animal's  feed  is  mixed  at  the 
bin  and  brought  to  her  individually  there  is  a  pile 
of  work  that  this  feed  truck  eliminates  in  a  large 


herd.  Several  bushels  of  feed  may  be  mixed  and 
thrown  into  this  truck  and  wheeled  down  the  gang- 
way in  front  of  the  cows,  where  it  may  be  shoveled 
out  quickly  and  in  the  proper  amounts. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

AT  THE  first  gleam  of  daylight  we 
were  afoot.  The  collection  of 
huts  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river — on  the  seacoast.  To  the  west, 
northwest,  and  southwest  lay  the 
great  ocean.  Winding  up  into  the  dark 
forests  was  the  river.  We  found  a 
trail  up  along  the  bank,  and  followed 
it  for  a  couple  of  hours,  arriving  at  the 
spot  where  I  had  escaped  from  the 
savages.  The  vine  by  which  I  had 
made  that  escape  still  whipped  the 
water  from  the  overhanging  branch. 
We  found  a  small  canoe  among  the 
brush,  and  crossing  the  river  con- 
tinued the  trail  which  I  had  seen  the 
Kanakas  take  after  they  had  given  up 
the  search  for  me.  We  traveled  for 
three  miles  cautiously  and  in  silence, 
emerging  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island  without  having  seen  a  native. 

The  disappointment  was  bitter.  We 
saw  plain  indications  on  the  beach  that 
it  was  in  common  use  as  a  landing, 
but  with  that  exception  there  was 
nothing  to  guide  us.  A  thoro  search 
failed  to  reveal  any  trail  leading  up 
or  down  the  coast,  and  in  bitter  disgust 
we  turned  back  across  the  island. 
As  Cy  took  the  lead  he  said: 
"We'll  keep  a  sharp  lookout  as  we 
cross  back  for  any  cross  trail.  They've 
maybe  gone  up  the  eastern  end.  If  we 
don't  strike  any  trail,  our  best  plan 
will  be  to  make  for  the  landing  again 
and  watch  things  there.  There'll  be 
something  doing  at  Little  Stranger  be- 
fore this,  and  either  those  Kanakas'll 
be  back  here  or  some  of  our  people 
will  be  over." 

"It  won't  do,  Cy!"  I  exclaimed  ex- 
citedly. "We  were  left  here  to  hunt 
up  those  girls,  and  we're  going  to 
do  it!" 

"Well,"  he  said  soothingly,  "we  won't 
give  it  up.  There's  sure  to  be  some 
cross  trail  along  here  somewhere,  and 
that's  what  we  want  to  strike." 

But  we  did  not  strike  it.  Undoubt- 
edly the  natives  used  their  canoes  for 
traveling  about  the  island.  The  river 
seemed  to  lead  right  up  thru  the  cen- 
ter and  was  the  easiest  highway.  Any- 
way, we  found  no  diverging  trail,  and 
in  three  hours  had  covered  the  ten 
miles  across  the  island  and  approached 
the  landing.  Murchison  was  in  the 
lead,  as  usual,  and  he  signaled  us  to 
halt  and  went  on  alone.  After  a  few 
moments  he  appeared,  beckoning  us  to 
come  on. 

"The  longboat's  coming  over,"  he 
muttered.  "What  do  you  make  out  of 
that?" 

We  had  reached  high  ground  and 
caught  sight  of  the  boat  about  two 
miles  out.    Cy  looked  anxious. 

"Don't  see  why  they  send  her  over 
alone!"  he  grunted.  "There  isn't  over 
a  dozen  in  her,  and  they  ain't  goin'  to 
help  us  much.  It'll  take  a  bigger 
party  than  that  to  search  this  island." 

"Looks  as  if  the  natives  had  licked 
'em  an'  this  little  bunch  gol  away," 
said  Gowan  bluntly. 

"Rats!"  exploded  Murchison,  but  I 
saw  that  he  was  full  of  doubt. 

"There's  natives  with  them!"  I  said, 
as  the  boat  drew  nearer. 

"That's  so!  I  can  see  two  of  'em. 
The  others  are  our  men.  There's 
something  up,  all  right." 

We  scrambled  down  to  th»  beach, 
and  as  the  men  in  the  boat  caught  sight 
of  us  they  let  out  a  storm  of  cheers 
that  echoed  back  lustily  from  the  hills. 
Patsy  Devlin  stood  in  the  bow  danc- 
ing a  wild  jig,  while  the  others  fairly 
howled.  The  two  savages  were  cow- 
ering back  in  the  stern,  trembling  and 
scared. 

Patsy  sprang  to  the  beach  as  the 
boat  grated  in.  He  had  a  bandage 
across  one  side  of  his  head  and  his 
Ryea  were  fairly  blazing: 

Mh-h,  vvur-rah!    It's  the  I'oine  t  i  it  i  <  - 

i  ve  had!    We've  hate  'em,  byes,  bat<' 
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'era,  hip  and  thigh!  There's  nuthin'  to 
do  but  th'  yellin'!"  and  he  howled 
again,  joining  hands  with  several  oth- 
ers and  whirling  round  on  the  beach 
in  the  wildest  kind  of  a  mad  dance.  I 
stepped  over  to  where  Welch  stood, 
shouting  to  the  two  Kanakas. 

"Now,  go!"  he  said  sharply.  "An' 
don't  you  forget  that  if  you  ain't  back 
here  before  sunrise,  we  go  back  an' 
hang  your  chief  an'  every  nigger  he 
has  with  him!    Hear  that,  now!" 

"We  come  back  when  moon  there!" 
said  one  of  the  natives,  pointing  direct- 
ly overhead,  and  the  next  instant  the 
two  had  disappeared  in  the  brush. 

"What  does  it  mean,  Welch?"  I  ex- 
claimed. "For  Heaven's  sake  let  us 
know  at  once." 

"It  means,  George,  that  the  girls  are 
all  right.  Those  niggers  have  gone  to 
fetch  'em.  We've  got  the  whole  Ka- 
naka army  an'  navy  shut  up  in  our 
blockhouse,  an'  we're  holding  'em  for 
hostages.  The  girls'll  be  here  before 
daylight!" 

I  could  have  hugged  the  grimy  old 
fellow  for  the  news. 

"But  why  didn't  we  go  with  those 
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got  dark,  and  spread  out  along  the 
beach  to  keep  watch.  Shortly  after 
dark  we  thought  we  caught  the  sounds 

of  boats  across  the  water.  The  air 
was  still  and  sounds  carried  well,  but 
it  was  some  minutes  before  we  could 
be  sure,  and  then  we  supposed  it  was 
our  party  returning.  Charlie  Rolfe  and 
I  crept  out  on  the  reef  as  far  as  we 
could,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  saw 
the  canoes  paddling  into  the  bay. 

"I  tell  you  we  didn't  lose  any  time 
in  getting  back,  yellin'  for  all  we  were 
worth  to  give  the  alarm.  When  we 
reached  the  beach-  the  boys  were 
hustling  back  into  the  stockade.  We 
had  just  time  to  fasten  the  gates  when 
those  niggers  came  up,  yelling  like 
fiends.  In  the  darkness  we  could 
make  no  guess  as  to  their  number,  but 
from  the  noise  and  cojifusion  we 
thought  that  there  were  hundreds  and 
our  chance  looked  pretty  slim.  Of 
course  we  were  sure  that  you  fel- 
lows had  been  cleaned  out  and  that 
the  natives  had  come  over  to  finish  us. 

"They  smashed  away  at  the  gates 
with  their  hatchets  while  we  soaked 
some  big  rocks  at  them  from  the  cor- 


Pulled  n  Flag'  From  Her  Bosom  and  Waved  It  Over  Her  Head 


fellows?"  I  demanded.  "What  if  they 
don't  come  back?" 

"It's  little  worryin'  ye  need  be 
doin'!"  broke  in  Patsy.  "Them  byes 
have  their  orders  from  th'  boss  nigger 
of  the  lot.  Sure  he's  shakin'  in  his 
bare  feet — same  as  th'  rist  of  'em 
ar-re.  We  hung  three  of  'em  fer  th' 
moral  effect  of  it!" 

"Hung  them!"  I  exclaimed. 

"We  hung  'em  halfway,  just  to  dem- 
onstrate our  intintions,  an'  give  them  a 
triflin'  taste  of  what  to  expict.  One  of 
th'  niggers  th't  just  lift  us  was  one 
of  the  rope  performers.  He'll  not  fer- 
git  it,  I'm  thinkin'!" 

We  now  crowded  around  Welch, 
clamoring  for  particulars  of  the  fight. 

"Jake,  here,  can  tell  you  all  about 
it,"  replied  Welch.  "He  was  over  there 
all  the  time,  you  know.  I've  been  back 
and  forth  with  the  boat." 

Jake  settled  down  to  tell  the  story. 

"I  suppose  you  fellows  know  that  we 
who  had  to  stay  behind  to  guard  the 
camp  didn't  feel  very  contented  over 
it,  but  orders  are  orders.  The  first 
thing  we  did  was  to  get  that  little 
steam  boiler  down  into  the  yard— the 
one  that  Chemist  Daykin  uses  in  his 
stunts.  Then  we  fitted  that  new  piece 
of  water  hose  to  it  and  spliced  on  a 
length  of  bamboo  for  a  nozzle.  Dol- 
bear  had  given  us  full  orders  about  all 
that. 

"We  divided  into  two  parties  as  It 


ner  tower,  and  Ben  was  rushing  a 
roaring  fire  under  that  boiler  to  get 
steam.  The  niggers  soon  got  tired 
of  fooling  at  that  gate  with  their 
hatchets,  and  they  drew  off  and  set 
fire  to  one  of  the  cottages,  so  as  to  get 
light,  I  suppose.  Then  they  spread 
all  over  the  settlement,  carrying 
everything  they  could  lift  down  to  the 
beach.  It  seemed  to  us  then  that 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  stealing 
everything  outside  the  stockade  and 
letting  us  alone. 

"Presently  a  bunch  of  them  came 
up  with  a  heavy  log  from  the  saw- 
mill and  started  to  ram  the  gates. 
We'd  got  a  good  pressure  of  steam 
now,  aha  as  they  came  up  we  let  'em 
have  a  dose  of  steaming  hot  water.  I 
thought  they  had  yelled  as  loud  as 
they  could  when  they  first  came  at  us, 
but  that  was  nothing  to  the  row  they 
made  now.  Their  shrieks  an'  screams 
as  the  scalding  steam  sizzled  on 
their  naked  bodies  were  great — simply 
great!  We  not  only  caught  the  fel- 
lows with  the  log,  but  a  big  lot  more, 
who  had  pressed  up  close  so  as  to 
make  a  rush  when  the  gates  gave 
way. 

"That  stream  threw  thirty  feet,  I 
guess,  and  Charlie  swept  it  round  over 
the  whole  buncli  of  'em.  They  went 
down  in  a  screaming,  wriggling  mass, 
fighting  each  other  in  their  struggles 
to  get  away.     It  was  great,  boys — 


great!  It  was  as  good  as  a  Gatling 
gun.    How  we  blessed  old  Dolhear  for 

thinking  of  it! 

"Those  niggers  wiggled  off  to  a 
safe  distance,  and  didn't  show  any 
hurry  to  get  at  us  again.  We  im- 
proved the  time  by  ripping  out  a  few 
floor  beams  and  strutting  up  those 
gates.  After  a  while  they  brought 
another  log  and  made  a  dash  at  the 
back  of  the  .  stockade.  Guess  they 
thought  we  hadn't  any  steam  there, 
but  we  had.  We'd  got  that  boiler  on 
skids,  and  we  ran  it  down  to  the 
other  end  in  time  to  meet  them;  and 
the  moment  they  saw  the  nozzle  point- 
ing over  the  wall  they  scooted.  Then 
they  threw  firebrands  onto  the  roof, 
but  we  used  the  hose  on  that  and 
soaked  the  thatch.  They  kept  us 
busy,  I  tell  you,  but  we  kept  them  off. 

"Then  they  got  at  our  tools  and  lum- 
ber again.  If  we'd  only  had  a  few  more 
men,  we'd  have  skidded  that  boiler 
after  them  an'  driven  them  off  the  Is- 
land, I  guess.  They  carried  down 
every  blessed  thing  they  could  move. 
Don't  see  how  they  figured  on  haul- 
ing it  away! 

"We  caught  sight  of  the  boats  pull- 
ing back  into  the  bay  just  as  the  first 
gleam  of  daylight  was  lighting  up  the 
trouble,  an'  they  were  a  welcome 
sight.  The  Kanakas  saw  them,  too, 
and  they  got  together  and  held  a  pow- 
wow for  a  few  moments.  Then  they 
divided  into  two  parties  and  made  a 
furious  rush  at  both  ends  of  the 
stockade  at  once.  The  steam  hose 
took  care  of  one  end,  all  right.  Sally 
Murchison  took  hold  of  that,  and  han- 
dled it  well.  That  left  every  man  free 
to  defend  the  back  end.  And  we  need- 
ed every  man.  The  Kanakas  brought 
up  logs  and  threw  them  against  the 
wall,  so  they  could  scale.  We  were  on 
top  of  the  cook-house,  so  we  had  that 
advantage.  But  it  was  hot  work,  I'm 
telling  you!  Two  of  our  men — poor 
fellows — will  never  know  how  it  end- 
ed. Suddenly  the  whole  bunch  drew 
off  and  made  a  dash  for  their  canoes, 
but  they  were  too  late.  The  boats 
were  close  in!  WelchTl  tell  you  the 
rest.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  after 
that." 

"We  reached  the  beach  just  as  they 
were  piling  into  their  canoes,"  com- 
menced Welch,  "and  we  let  'em  have 
it!  Those  pikes  are  the  real  thing,  as 
good  as  guns  at  close  quarters.  Most 
of  them  tumbled  out  into  the  water  to 
get  away,  an'  the  squealing  of  them 
we  punctured  might  have  been  heard 
over  on  the  side. 

"We  headed  'em  back  an'  chased  'em 
back  across  the  open  ground,  and 
Jake's  party  dashed  from  the  fort  an' 
we  had  'em  between  us.  It  didn't  take 
long  to  finish;  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes, I  guess,  we  had  'em  cornered  an' 
squealing  fer  arnica  an'  soothin'  syrup. 
Then  we  rounded  'em  up  an'  shoved 
'em  into  the  north  blockhouse  an' 
there  they  are  now — what's  left  of 
'em ! " 

"How  many  were  killed,  Welch?" 

"Over  twenty,  an'  a  whole  lot 
wounded.  Our  fellows  did  a  good  job, 
I  tell  you!" 

"And  about  our  men,  Welch?  Were 
many  of  them  killed?" 

"Four!"  he  replied  savagely.  "That 
'ere  young  Wakefield  among  'em!" 

A  groan  went  up  at  that.  Fred  was 
a  favorite  with  all.  His  hearty  pluck 
and  cheeriness,  the  gallant  good  care 
he  had  taken  of  his  mother,  together 
with  the  great  service  he  had  done 
the  whole  settlement  in  the  matter  of 
the  corn,  had  won  the  love  and  admi- 
ration of  all.  He  was  a  lad  of  such 
promise  that  we  could  not  but  feel  that 
many  others  could  have  been  better 
spared.  It  was  hard  on  his  poor  moth- 
er. Her  husband  had  been  one  of 
those  lost  in  the  wreck;  now,  her 
splendid  boy  was  gone. 

"He  died  fighting  like  a  hero,  boys," 
said  Jake.  "He  was  on  the  cook-house 
roof  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  leaned 
over  to  shove  away  a  stick  of  timber 
the  niggers  had  thrown  against  the 
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wall,  when  a  spear  caught  him  in  the 
neck  an'  he  tumbled  over  before  any 
one  could  grab  him.  Mike  uevlin 
Jumped  after  him,  but  there  were  a 
dozen  spears  shoved  into  them  before 
they  reached  the  ground.  Then  we  all 
piled  over,  and  the  black  fellows  ran 
for  their  canoes  till  you  fellows 
stopped  'em." 

The  talk  was  quiet  and  sober  for  a 
while.  I  lay  on  the  beach,  thinking  of 
Dolly  and  cursing  my  forced  inaction. 
The  moon  had  risen,  and  I  watched  it 
with  feverish  impatience  and  anxiety. 
Murchison  came  over  and  sat  by  me, 
saying  cheerful  things,  but  I  think  he 
also  watched  that  moon  pretty  closely. 

Finally  as  it  rose  high  in  the  heav- 
ens, I  could  keep  quiet  no  longer,  but 
stole  up  the  trail,  followed  by  Murchi- 
son. We  did  not  talk,  but  just  wan- 
dered on  slowly,  stopping  every  few 
minutes  to  listen.  Suddenly  we  caught 
sounds — the  crackling  of  twigs  and 
rustling  of  branches. 

"Get  back  here,  George!"  warned 
Cy.  "We've  got  to  be  sure,"  and  we 
stepped  aside  into  a  clump  of  brush. 

A  minute  afterward  the  natives  and 
the  two  girls  came  down  the  trail.  I 
sprang  out,  gasping,  "Dolly!"  and  with 
a  startled  scream  my  girl  was  in  my 
arms.  A  moment  later  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  our  men.  and  Cy  carried 
Bessie  down  to  the  beach — the  poor 
girl  had  fainted. 

There  was  no  time  lost  in  getting 
afloat,  and  my  little  Dolly  was  wonder- 
fully bright  and  cheerful.  "They  did 
not  treat  us  badly,"  she  murmured. 
"If  it  had  not  been  such  fearful  sus- 
pense, we  should  not  have  suffered 
much." 

Then  as  we  glided  across  the  chan- 
nel in  the  moonlight,  I  told  the  girls 
all  that  had  happened,  finishing  the 
story  just  as  we  pulled  into  New  Plym- 
outh Bay. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  learn  what  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  about  the 
prisoners:  and  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
away  from  the  crowd  I  got  Lunstead 
to  one  side  and  asked  him. 

"It  was  settled  right  after  the  fight." 
he  stated.  "We  agreed  to  release  half 
the  natives  when  the  two  girls  and 
yourself  were  brought  back  here,  and 
to  release  the  chief  and  all  the  rest 
when  tljey  pay  a  ransom  of  one  pig 
and  three  fowls  for  each  man.  One  of 
these  fellows  has  been  to  Australia, 
and  understands  English  enough  to 
know  what  we  mean." 

"A  pretty  cheap  let-up!"  I  growled. 

"So  lots  of  us  thought!"  agreed  Lun- 
stead. "Some  of  our  men  wanted  to 
give  half  the  bunch  six  months  of  hard 
labor  over  here — clearing  up  land  and 
so  on :  but  the  Governor  and  Dolbear 
wouldn't  listen  to  that,  and  I  guess 
they're  right.  They're  sure  that  we'll 
make  more  -by  letting  those  fellows 
down  easy  and  getting  friendly  with 
'em.  I  know  that  Dolbear  is  mighty 
anxious  for  a  chance  to  get  over  there 
and  see  what  they've  got,  for  he  says 
they  may  have  lots  of  things  worth 
trading  for." 

"That's  a  good  point!"  I  exclaimed. 
"We're  pretty  well  cornered  up  here, 
and  those  pigs  and  poultry  will  be  a 
fortune  to  up." 

It  all  came  out  as  had  been  ar- 
ranged, and  our  settlement  had  a  farm- 
yard now,  with  a  lot  of  pigs  and  hens, 
adding  to  the  interest  and  ambition  of 
every  man  and  woman. 

CHAPTER  XII 

WHEN  the  engineer  had  occasion 
to  lecture  a  man  for  any  short- 
comings, or  to  spur  him  on  to  show- 
ing more  entrzy  and  better  endeavor, 
he  called  it  "winding  him  up."  And 
Editor  Thorne,  who  was  now  deep  in 
preparations  for  our  Fourth  of  July 
celebration,  suggested  to  Dolbear  that 
he  should  "wind  'em  up"  on  that  day — 
in  other  words,  deliver  an  oration.  To 
this  proposition  the  engineer  would 
not  commit  himself,  but  said,'  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  that  he  might,  "if 
the  spirit  moved  him,  rise  to  make  a 
few  remark-'." 

Thorne  was  determined  that  we 
Should  not  forget  our  country  and  our 
flag,  but  he  v.;n  h<-;irthrok<  n  :;t, 
thought  that  the  flag  must  be  hon- 
ored In  memory  only.  It,  seemed  irn- 
po  iole  to  make  one;  every  square 
■Kil  of  eloth  was  absolutely  needed,  at 


this  time,  to  patch  what  few  clothes 
we  had  and  keep  them  together. 

However,  there  was  one  thing  they 
could  supply — noise — and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  plenty  of  that. 
Getting  a  few  boards  at  the  mill,  he 
and  some  of  the  boys  put  together  a 
large,  square  box  which  they  hung 
from  a  tree.  This,  when  struck  heart- 
ily with  a  heavy  club,  made  as  much 
noise  as  a  four-inch  gun.  They  had 
also  made,  down  at  the  forge,  an  im- 
mense triangle — the  biggest  ever  made, 
I  guess.  It  was  four  feet  long  on  each 
side,  made  of  an  iron  bar  as  thick  as  a 
man's  wrist,  and,  when  hung  and 
struck  with  another  bar,  it  rang  out 
like  a  heavy  church  bell. 

Then  the  boys  had  contrived  to  make 
from  bamboo  small  instruments  called 
"razoos,"  which  made  the  greatest 
racket — in  spite  of  being  small — that 
any  boy  couid  desire.  In  fact,  since 
they  could  have  no  firecrackers  or  tin 
horns,  both  men  and  boys  had  set 
their  wits  at  work  in  devising  other 
means  of  showing  that  they  were  free- 
born  Americans — and  glad  of  it! 

The  program  which  was  posted  on 
the  stockade  on  the  evening  before  the 
Fourth  was  as  follows: 

Sunrise — Salute   of.  Cannon  and 

Bells. 
9  A.  M.— Ball  Game. 

12  M. — Concert  at  Beacon  Rock 

by  the  Bessie  Nevins 

Glee  Club. 
1  P.  M. — Banquet  with  Toasts  and 

Speeches. 
3  P.  M.— Athletic  Sports. 
6  P.  M.— Concert  by  the  Glee  Club. 
Sunset — Salute    of   Cannon  and 

Bell's. 

The  sunrise  salute  was  all  it  was  ad- 
vertised to  be — a  most  terrific  hubbub! 
Four  boys  got  at  the  box  at  once,  each 
with  a  club,  and  worked  with  a  will. 
The  heavy  clang  of  the  triangle  made 
noise  enough  to  please  the  most  patri- 
otic— and  it  was  all  a  safe  if  not  sane 
celebration. 

The  ball  game  and  other  sports  went 
off  as  such  things  will — with  plenty  of 
confusion  and  merriment — the  men 
taking  part  freely,  and  by  noon  all 
were  tired  enough  to  gather  at  the 
rock  for  the  concert. 

Bessie  Nevins  was  the  young  girl 
who  led  the  singing  at  our  Sunday 
meetings.  She  had  an  excellent  voice, 
and  was  always  willing  to  sing  heart- 
ily, using  her  talent  in  training  and 
leading  the  others. 

The  first  number  on  her  concert 
program  was  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  to  be  sung  at  high  noon  by 
all  the  little  colony.  Bessie  sang  the 
first  verse  alone,  and  when  we  struck 
in  on  the  chorus  she  pulled  a  tiny  flag 
from  her  bosom  and  waved  it  over  her 
head ! 

Did  that  crowd  cheer?  Well,  it  just 
went  to  pieces,  instantly.  Shout  after 
shout  rang  out.  Hats  came  off,  and 
the  oldest,  soberest  men  amongst  us 
went  wild  with  the  rest. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight.  I  saw 
several  of  our  people — men  as  well  as 
women — pass  their  hands  across  their 
eyes  in  a  somewhat  suspicious  man- 
ner. 

Three  or  four  times  Bessie  began 
the  chorus  and  was  drowned  out  by 
the  cheers — and  she  could  do  nothing 
but  gleam  at  us  as  she  waved  that 
blessed  tiny  flag.  After  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  of  this  excitement  we  settled 
down  and  sang  patriotic  songs  until 
Renssellaer  announced,  in  his  pom- 
pous way: 

"Gemmen,  de  banquet's  on  de  table!" 

And  the  "banquet"  was  a  success. 
The  women  had  decorated  the  room 
with  vines,  ferns,  and  gorgeous  flow- 
ers in  profusion.  Each  table  had  a 
centerpiece  of  red,  uliite  and  blue 
flowers.  The  flag  was  set  in  one 
of  these  centerpieces  and,  altho 
there  was  no  china,  no  linen  or  silver- 
ware or  cut  glass,  we  were  well  sat- 
isfied with  our  tables.  The  tops  were 
well  planed  and  finished,  our  cocoanut 
goblets  were  smooth  and  convenient, 
and  the  food  was  served  on  good 
earthenware  platters  which  had  been 
made  by  Margaret  Hatch. 

But  if  the  table  furnishings  were 
poor,  the  food  made  up  for  any  defi- 
ciencies by  its  abundance  and  variety. 
First  were  served  turtle  soup  and  raw 
oysters — with  real  vinegar  made  by 


Daykin — cold  broiled  mullet  and  lob- 
ster salad.  Then  appeared  two  sheep 
— roasted  whole — and  Renssellaer  sur- 
prised us  by  taking  his  place  at  a  carv- 
ing-table, rigged  out  in  a  big  white 
apron.  Where  he  got  it  has  always 
been  a  mystery.  There  was  a  fancy- 
looking  hem  around  the  bottom  which 
I  had  never  seen  on  a  man's  apron  be- 
fore. But  he  would  answer  no  ques- 
tions— he  was  too  busy  lamenting  the 
loss  of  his  swallowtail  coat  which 
went  down  with  the  boat. 

"Dar's  only  one  costume  for  a  gem- 
man  who  serves  de  food  to  wear — an' 
dat's  de  dress  coat.  Ob  course  de  gem- 
man  who  eats  de  banquet  wears  de 
dress  coat,  too,  but  dey  sets  down  on 
de  tails  so  day  don't  sho,  nohow — an' 
ob  consequence  day  cain't  attrac'  de 
'tention  ob  de  observers  like  de  stew- 
ard and  de  waiters  do." 

With  the  roast  mutton  came  roast 
ducks  and  yams,  breadfruit  and  taro- 
tops.  Then,  for  dessert,  there  were 
boiled  breadfruit  with  cocoanut  milk, 
honey,  bananas,  and  sago  pudding. 

After  we  had  done  royal  justice  to 
these  good  things  the  Governor  arose 
and  in  a  few  suitable  words  proposed 
"Our  Country  and  Our  Flag."  This 
was  received  with  three  cheers  and  a 
tiger. 

The  engineer  responded:  "Mr.  Gov- 
ernor, friends  and  fellow  sufferers!  If 
I'm  to  respond  to  this  toast  I  must 
speak  particularly  of  the  little  flag  be- 
fore us,  which  came  as  such  a  glorious 
surprise  on  this  glorious  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  a  glorious  republic.  It 
was  such  an  unexpected  and  welcome 
sight  that  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  my 
eyes  got  just  a  leetle  mite  misty 
when  they  saw  the  dear  old  Stars  and 
Stripes  waving  before  them,  and,  for 
a  tough  old  Connecticut  Yankee  that 
is  a  little  bit  surprising. 

"Where  the  flag  came  from  is  an- 
other surprise,  which  we  needn't  in- 
quire into,  but  which  deserves  our 
gratitude  just  the  same.  These  little 
bits  of  cloth  mean  a  greater  sacrifice 
for  some  one  now,  when  every  rag  we 
possess  is  worth  so  much,  than  the 
sacrifice  of  a  costly  silk  or  satin  gown 
would  have  meant  a  few  months  ago. 

"And  yet,  it's  only  a  poor  little  home- 
made flag.  There  are  no  bloodstains 
upon  it  from  brave  men  fighting  in  its 
defense— no  jagged  holes  showing  the 
attack  of  enemies  trying  to  disgrace 
it.  It  has  never  been  moistened  with 
tears  while  draped  across  the  bier  of 
a  martyred  chief.  But  it  reminds  us 
of  all  those  things,  and  it  is  also  a 
token  of  the  patriotism,  devotion,  and 
courage  of  this  band  of  ragged  cast- 
aways. I  would  protest  against  ex- 
changing it  for  the  finest  silk  banner 
that  ever  floated  over  the  halls  where 
great  men  meet. 

"For  fifty-six  years  I  have  celebrat- 
ed Independence  Day,  and  I  have  re- 
joiced in  living  under  the  best  flag  and 
constitution,  and  in  the  best  country 
the  sun  shines  upon,  but  I  never  be- 
fore felt  what  'independence'  means  as 
I  do  today,  for  the  conditions  are 
slightly  different! 

"I  see  before  me  a  band  of  men  and 
women  thrown  destitute — utterly  des- 
titute— upon  this  island,  without  one 
chance  of  assistance  from  others; 
without  one  tool  or  barrel  of  food  to 
start  with.  Dependent  upon  them- 
selves and  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  world!  With  that  independence 
they  have  pulled  themselves  out  of  de- 
spair— no,  not  despair,  destitution! 
And  today  they  stand  up  as  men  and 
women  able  to  provide  themselves  and 
one  another  with  the  necessities,  the 
comforts,  and  before  long,  I  believe, 
the  luxuries  of  life. 

"I  am  not  a  boastful  man,  but  on 
the  Glorious  Fourth  it  is  a  man's  privi- 
lege to  boast — and  he  most  always 
does  so.  He  can  boast  about  his  coun- 
try and  his  government;  his  State  and 
Its  products— natural  or  manufactured 
— its  soil  and  its  climate,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  Maine  or  Arizona — and 
God  bless  him  for  it!  But  if  ever  a 
buncli  of  men  had  good  reason  to 
boast  it  is  you  men  when  you  look 
around  and  see  what  you  have  done 
hero  in  a  few  short  months.  You 
have  a  secure  and  comfortable  house 
and  fort;  you  have  an  iron  furnace, 
forges,  plenty  of  tools,  and  weapons 
of  defense.  You  have  built  wagons 
Continued  on  Page  87 


Certain-teed 


CERTAIN-TEED  is  exactly  what 
you  want  on  your  farm  buildings  It's 
safer  than  wood  shingles;  it  looks 
better  than  galvanized  iron  or  tin,  is 
easier  to  lay  and  cheaper  than  either. 
It  is  guaranteed  for  5,  10  and  15  years, 
according  to  ply — actually  lasts  longer.  This 
guarantee  is  backed  by  the  biggest  roofing 
concern  in  the  world,  and  is  as  depend- 
able as  CERTAIN-TEED  itself.  CER- 
TAIN-TEED is  very  different  from  the 
cheap  roofing  sold  by  mail. 
Get  Certain-teed  from  your  local  dealer,  whom 
you  know  and  can  rely  upon  It  will  save  you 
money  in  the  end:  Certain-teed  is  sold  by  good 
dealers  everywhere,  at  reasonable  prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Roofing  and  Building  Papers. 


made  to  Q  your  measure,  in  the  latest 
Btyle,  would  "  you  be  willing  to  keep  and 
wear  it.  show  it  to  your  friends  and  let 
them  see  our  beautiful  samples  and  dash- 
ing new  styles. 

Could  you  use  $5.00  a  day  for  alittle  spare  time  ? 
Perhaps  I  can  offer  you  a  steady  job.  If  you  will  write 
me  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  at  once  and  say  "Send 
me  your  special  offer,"  I  will  send  you  samples  and 
Btvles  to  pick  from  and  my  surprising  liberal  offer. 

Address:  L.  E.  ASHER,  President 
BANNER  TAILORING  CO.  DEPT.  361,  CHICAGO 


BOYS  ffi  LONE  SCOUTS 


A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  to  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  15c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout  (13 
issues)  for  13  weeks  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER.  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois 


lone" 

&SCOUT1 

*HIEF  TOTEM, 

.(W.D.B0YCE> 


LET  ER  RAIN 

If  you've  a  m&rvs  work  to  do  — 

wear  Tower's  Tish  Brand 

IRLTLEX  SLICKER  13. 


A.J  TOWER  CO.  „ 


BROWN  FENCE 


Over  26,000.000  rods  Brown  1 
Fence  already  sold  to  400.000  | 
farmers.    Factory  Prices. 
Freight  Prepaid.  I  60  •tyl«», 
13c  per  rod  up.    Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool  Write  postal. 
THS  SHOWN  rENCC  A  WIRE  CO. 
D*pt.  go         •      •      *     CtevalKid,  Ohio 


The  advertising  you  see  in 
THE  FARMING  BUSI- 
NESS is  thoroly  reliable. 
When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements, please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS." 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 

Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7668— Ladles'    W  a  i  s  t— Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  perfectly  plain  waist  and 
yet  there  are  interesting  touches 
of  detail  that  will  set  off  the  gar- 
ment when  made  up,  more  than 
the  picture  shows.  The  full 
blouse  has  front  closing  and  so 
deftly  does  the  insertion  outline 
this  closing  that  we  see  an  inset 
vest  suggested. 

7682— Ladies'    Waist— Cut  in 

sizes  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 
measure.  Strikingly  military  in 
design  is  this  waist  and  of  course 
in  the  height  of  fashion.  It  has 
the  necessary  fullness,  the  mili- 
tary shoulder  cape,  the  chin  col- 
lar. In  contrasting  goods  is  the 
collar  but  with  side  tab  pointed 
turn-over  in  relief  tone  or  color. 

7671— Children's  Apron  Dress- 
Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  years.  A 
pretty  style,  not  too  practical  in 
appearance  to  serve  as  a  dress. 
Made  with  long  or  short  sleeves 
— a  noticeable  detail  is  the  pocket 
at  either  side  in  fancy  cut  and 
finished  with  edging,  in  harmony 
with  collar  and  cuff  trimming. 

7601 — fiirls'  Dress— Cut  in  sizes 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Blouse 
and  skirt  are  joined  in  this  dress. 
It  has  a  side  front  closing,  with 
either  a  high  neck  and  standing 
collar,  or  round  neck  and  flat 
collar.  The  sleeves  are  plain  and 
either  long  or  short  with  fancy 
cuff  finish. 

;(>.">!— Ladies'  D  r  e  s  s— Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  full  blouse  of  this  dress 
is  slightly  gathered  at  the  waist- 
line under  an  embroidered  belt. 
Attached  to  a  body  lining  is  the 
four-gored  skirt,  which  has  a 
panel  front  and  back,  with  but- 
tons as  a  trimming. 

7104— Ladies'     Skirt— Cut  in 

sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. This  design  gives  us  one  of 
the  new  circular  skirts  with  a 
deep  yoke  which  is  also  circular. 
It  may  have  either  raised  or  reg- 
ulation waistline.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  skirt  is  in  one  piece 
and  measures  2%  yards  around 
the  edge  in  the  medium  size. 

7C19 — Ladies'    Apron — Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  apron  is  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  a  dress.  It  is  in 
bungalow  style,  made  with  waist 
and  skirt,  the  sleeves  of  raglan 
type,  the  front  and  back  of  the 
blouse  plain,  with  bias  front  clos- 
ing. The  open  neck  is  trimmed 
with  a  turnover  collar. 

Fads  and  Fancies 

There  is  a  positive  rage  for 
smocks.  The  pinafore  has  sud- 
denly assumed  quite  an  impor- 
tant place  in  our  wardrobes,  and 
has  much  care  and  thought  lav- 
ished upon  it.  Smocking  is  per- 
haps the  most  popular  decora- 
tion for  it,  for  it  gives  the  most 
prosaic  garment  an  element  of 
chic  at  once.  Strangely  enough, 
flannel  seems  a  favorite  material 
for  the  making  of  smocks.  Cot- 
ton crepe  is  also  used  a  good 
deal;  being  easily  washed  and  re- 
quiring no  ironing,  it  lends  itself 
excellently  to  practical  uses. 
Some  charming  pinafores  for 
grownups  made  in  gayly  colored 
chintzes  and  flowered  linens  have 
been  seen  recently — -one  pretty, 
fair  girl  looked  like  a  vision  of 
Botticelli's  "La  Belle  Simonetta" 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  any  one  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME   

P.  O.  Box  

R.  F.  D  

Town   State  


in  a  coarse  white  linen  hand  print- 
ed with  a  Florentine  flower  de- 
sign— but  plain  colors  smocked  in 
a  contrasting  shade  with  coarse 
silk  or  cotton  are  pretty  and  suc- 
cessful, and  easily  made  at  home. 
Keep  your  smocking  even,  running 
lines  of  white  cotton  along  first  to 
keep  you  straight,  and  using  a 
fairly  strong  luster  cotton  or  thick 
silk  for  smocking.  Fine  cottons 
and  silks  are  apt  to  break  in  the 
wash  and  will  not  stand  hard  wa- 
ter. 

Needlework  Notes 

Many  of  the  most  expensive  new 
night  robes  are  sleeveless,  with 
merely  shoulder  straps  to  hold 
them  in  place.  Why  not  appro- 
priate the  idea  for  using  the  bot- 
toms of  nighties  whose  tops  have 
worn  out?  The  bottoms  are  inva- 
riably in  good  condition. 

A  dancing  bag,  deep  enough  to 
hold  slippers,  gloves  and  vanity 
outfit,  is  of  peach  pink  pussy  wil- 
low silk,  drawn  up  at  the  top  on 
ceil  blue  ribbon,  and  lined  with 
ceil  blue  satin.  There  are  two 
frills  of  lace,  one  near  the  bottom 
and  one  midway  of  the  bag's 
length,  each  frill  put  on  under  a 
tiny  line  of  fur. 

Fine  Valenciennes  insertion  is 
now  used  as  a  substitute  for  bead- 
ing on  children's  dresses.  It  is 
sewed  in  place  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, and  the  ends  left  open  and 
neatly  overcast.  Then  ribbon  is 
carefully  drawn  between  the  mate- 
rial and  the  lace — the  latter  real- 
ly forming  a  casing  for  the  ribbon. 
This  idea  is  also  used  on  lingerie 
and  negligee,  for  older  women. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Spring 
Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dressmaking  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending"  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
blank  -below. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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Needlework  Department 

Crocheted  Neck  Ornament 
By  H.  Kaufman 


>"o.  373 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  tour  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    30  cents  each. 

>o.  373 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x36  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss.  Will 
be  mailed  for  50  cents  each. 


THIS  little  piece  of  personal 
adornment  is  very  simple  and 
inexpensive.  Every  crochet  worker 
is  sure  to  have  enough  thread  in  her 
work  bag  to  make  several  of  them. 
If  not.  1  spool  of  mercerized  crochet 
cotton  at  5c  will  make  at  least  ten 
of  these  dainty  gifts.  Besides  this 
it  requires  %  yard  of  baby  ribbon 
of  a  darker  shade  than  the  thread. 

Start  with  9  ch  sts,  make  1  si  cr 
into  the  2nd  st,  1  si  cr  into  each  st 
and  3  si  cr  into  the  end  st,  then  con- 
tinue making  1  si  cr  into  each  st  at 
the  opposite  side.  2  ch  sts,  turn. 

Second  Row — 1  si  cr  into  each  st 
until  you  reach  the  point,  make  3 
ch  sts,  then  1  si  cr  into  each  st,  2 
ch  sts,  turn. 

Third  Row — Make  1  si  cr  into  each 
st,  2  si  cr  over  ch,  2  ch  sts,  2  si  cr 


over  ch,  1  si  cr  into  each  of  the  re- 
maining sts,  except  the  last  st  and 
the  turn;  omit  these,  make  2  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Fourth  Row — Continue  in  the  same 
manner  until  you  have  finished  the 
11th  row. 

Break  thread  and  make  the  oppo- 
site leaf.  Make  of  white  crochet  cot- 
ton if  you  have  it,  if  not  of  the  same 
color.  Make  20  ch  sts,  join  into  a 
circle,  over  this  make  20  si  cr,  join 
first  and  last  si  cr  together,  then 
make  enough  ch  sts  to  reach  to  the 
opposite  side,  fasten  between  10th 
and  11th  si  cr,  then  ch  back  to  con- 
nection, fasten  and  break  thread. 
Join  the  two  leaves  and  sew  the 
loops  of  ribbon  to  them  and  thru  the 
buckle.  Fasten  with  a  small  gilt 
safety  pin  at  the  back  of  ornament. 


>'«.  363 — Centerpiece — Stamped  and 
tinted  on  a  serviceable  grade  of  tan 
ticking,  measures  21x21  inches  in 
diameter.  Included  with  each  are  six 
skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be  mailed 
for  45  cents  each. 


Wild  Rose  Sachet 


Wild  Rose  Sachet 


Jfo.  302— Tinted  Pillow  Top— One 
pur'i  Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches, 
including  tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  35  cents  each. 

.No.  312— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf- 
On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  302  pillow  top. 
Six  skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.   Will  be  mailed  for  50  cents  each. 


THE  bandy  girl  can  make  many 
of  these  small  remembrances  for 
her  friends  at  little  cost.  This  dainty 
sachet  requires  %  yard  of  No.  9 
satin  ribbon,  a  few  stamens  of  the 
variety  used  in  making  artificial 
flowers,  6  inches  of  green  baby  rib- 
bon and  sachet  powder.  Cut  the  wide 
ribbon  into  6  pieces  each  3  inches 
long. 

Fold  each  piece  double  and  turn 
back  each    of    the    folded  corners, 


fasten  with  a  few  stitches.  Shir  up 
the  opposite  ends  to  shape  a  petal. 
Sew  the  5  petals  together  and  cover 
the  sewing  with  stamens.  Of  the  re- 
maining piece  of  ribbon  form  a  small 
bag.  After  filling  it  with  sachet 
powder  close  and  sew  to  the  back  of 
the  rose.  Make  a  bow  and  ends  of 
the  green  ribbon  and  sew  across  the 
back.  This  can  be  made  of  any 
dainty  shade  of  ribbon  and  is  often 
given  in  the  box  with  one  handker- 
chief or  in  a  small  gift  box. 


No.  1719— Oval  Tray  Cloth— Stamped 
on  real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x24 
inches,  including  six  skeins  of  cotton 
floss.    50  cents  each. 


Apple-Cranberry  Jelly        Cutting  Bias  Strips 


No.  40.10— foliar  and  Caff  Set^-Very 
Popular  design,  is  stamped  on  a  good 
grade  of  white  Repp,  including  four 
skeins  of  cotton  floss.   45  cents  each. 


AN  EXCELLENT  combination  for 
homemade  jelly,  according  to 
the  home  economics  experts  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
cranberries  with  apples.  Equal 
quantities  of  cranberries  and  of 
apples  cut  into  small  pieces  should 
be  just  covered  with  water  and 
boiled  until  the  fruit  is  soft.  Strain 
the  juice  thru  cheesecloth.  Add  to 
the  pulp  the  same  amount  of  water 
as  at  first,  boil  the  pulp  a  second 
time,  strain  as  before,  and  combine 
the  two  lots  of  juice.  Add  three- 
fourths  as  much  sugar  by  measure 
to  the  juice,  and  boil  again.  The 
jelly  is  done  when  a  few  drops  taken 
up  with  a  mixing  spoon  will  flake 
on  the  spoon  as  it  cools  instead  of 
dropping  from  it.  Pour  the  jelly  into 
glasses  which  have  just  been  sterilized 
in  boiling  water  and  thoroly  drained. 
Cool  the  glasses  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Many  Trees  Treated 

DURING  1915  the  demonstration 
agents  of  Clemson  College  and 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  did  more  horticultural 
work  for  South  Carolina  farmers 
than  ever  before.  On  the  farms  of 
men  who  were  carrying  on  orchard 
work  under  their  directions,  the 
county  agents  pruned  and  Bprayed 
55,486  fruit  trees,  most  of  these 
being  peach. 


IN'STEAD  of  laboriously  cutting 
eight  or  ten  bias  strips  and  then 
sewing  them  together,  try  this 
method: 

Get  the  large  piece  on  the  bias 
from  selvage  to  selvage.  Then  sim- 
ply mark  the  strips  off  with  ruler 
and  pencil  or  chalk.  Sew  selvages 
together,  letting  top  of  piece  on  one 
selvage  come  even  with  the  first  pen- 
ciled line  on  the  other  selvage.  Cut 
on  the  continuous  line  thus  formed. 
The  result  is  one  long,  bias  strip 
with  joinings  already  made. 

Many  people  do  not  know  of  the 
prepared  bias  tapes  with  turned 
edges  that  may  be  bought  at  almost 
any  dry  goods  store.  The  tapes  come 
in  various  widths,  ranging  from  one- 
quarter  inch  to  an  inch  or  more. 
They  may  be  had  in  lawn  or  cambric 
and  in  solid  color  or  striped  ging- 
hams and  percales.  They  are  much 
truer  than  those  made  at  home  and 
make  neat  finishes  on  wash  gar- 
ments.— Beryl  Dixon. 


The  gaudy,  cheap  and  unsatisfac- 
tory way  to  decorate  the  yard  is  to 
scatter  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers 
all  over  the  yard;  they  should  form 
the  border,  leaving  the  yard  largely 
open. 


It  is  a  poor  plan  to  exhibit  the  corn- 
crib,  pigsty,  and  barns  to  passers- 
by  on  the  road,  while  keeping  the 
home  concealed  somewhere  in  the 
background 


Reflnish 
Ybur 
Furniture 
Mission 
Style 


It's  so  easy  — costs  so  little 
if  you  rely  on 


Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose 

Use  Lucas  Home  Helps  Abbey  Slain  for 
the  Mission  finish,  and  the  result  will  be 
so  beautiful  you'll  want  to  go  all  through 
your  home,  'sprucing  up'  this  piece  of 
furniture  and  that.  20c  buys  enough  to 
rennidh  two  ch&ira.  Ask  yonr 
dealer  for  Lueaa  Home  Helps.  It 
he  hasn't  them,  send  20c 
The  *n  Btamps  and  we  will  see 
Giant  that  you  are  supplied. 
„  ,  '  Valuable  book-  "Paint- 
ramtar     |ng  Helps"  Bent  free. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Office  363. Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CROCHETED  YOKE  DESIGNS 

A  Book  of 
15  Fascinating  New  Yoke 
Designs  for  Corset  Covers, 
Night  Gowns  and  Lingerie. 
Beautifully  Illustrated. 
Complete  Instructions. 

12  Cents  Postpaid 
CROCHET  COTTON 

for  making  the  above  yokes  and  all  fine  crochet. 
Sizes  20,  30,  40,  50  and  60— white  only. 

3  balls  for  35  cents,  postpaid. 
The  Marybeth  Art  Studios 

P.  O.  Box  17  Oak  Park,  Illinois 


At  LessThan JU^  Price 


1 10  Days'FreeTrial— 5-Year  Guarantee 

RENTED 

APPLYING  RENTAL  on  PRICE,  or 

SOLD 

for  CASH  or  on  EASY  PAYMENTS 
A  typewriter  is  almost  as  much  a 
necessity  in  the  home  as  in  an  office. 
Let  ussendyou  oneon  lOdays'free 
trial.  Get  a  world  famed  Under- 
wood. Ask  for  circular  No.  399. 
Write  for  agency  proposition. 
TYPEWRITER  EMP0ltlUMlChicagt(Est.l892) 


Rider  AGENTSWanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new 
model  "RANGEK"  bicycle    Write  for  our 

special  offer  on  a  sample  to  Introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
days*  trial.  Send  for  bij?  fro©  catalog  and 
particulars  of  moat  marvelous  offer  ever 
made  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  be  astonished 
at  our  low  prices  and  remarkable  terms* 
94  STYLES,  sizes  and  colors  In  Ranger 
bicycles.  Most  complete  line  In  America. 
Other  guaranteed  models  8U.95,  814.75  and 
H7.60.  A  few  good  second-hand  bicycles 
taicen  In  trade.  $3  to  88  to  clear. 

Tires,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts,  and  all 
bicycle  supplies  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  not  buy 
until  you  get  our  catalog  and  offers.    Write  Rota.. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  S-196,  CHICAGO 


ill 


Beacon 
Burner 


FREE 


FITS  your  old  lamp 

100  Candle  Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerusene)  coal 
oil.  Beats  either  cas  or  electricity. 
Costs  Only  1  Cent  For  6  Hours. 
We  want  one  person  in  each  locall  y 
to  whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer 
to  secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FRE E. 
Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED, 
HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  92  Home  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Only  clean,  honest  adver- 
tising appears  in  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS. 

When  answering  these 
advertisements  please  say, 
"I  saw  your  ad  in  The 
Farming  Business." 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


A  HANDICAP  GAME 


Captain — "Our  team  beat  de  Pink 
Thads  83  ter  62." 

Bill — "Gee!  How'd  yer  hold  down 
de  score?" 

Captain — "We  didn't  count  anything 
but  home  runs." 

Thinking  Things  Over 

At  night,  when  all  is  black  as  ink, 
I  lie  in  bed  and  think  and  think 
Of  things  that  I  have  got  to  say 
And  do  when  I  get  up  next  day. 

I've  got  to  wash  my  face  in  suds 
And  keep  the  water  off  my  duds, 
With  both  my  eyes  chock  full  of  tears; 
And  scrub  my  neck  and  wash  my  ears. 

Before  I  eat  my  breakfast  I 
Have  got  to  dress  and  tie  my  tie, 
And  fix  the  garters  on  my  hose, 
And  wipe  my  shoes  and  wipe  my  nose. 

I've  got  to  wait  till  all  the  rest 
Are  up  and  washed  and  combed  and 
dressed. 

I've  got  to  hang  around  downstairs 
Till  daddy  talks  to  ma  and  swears 

He'd  rather  go  without  no  socks 
Er  ketch  the  pip,  er  chickenpox. 
Er  dig  a  ditch,  er  drive  a  hack, 
Than  hook  a  woman  up  the  back; 

Till  dad  and  mother  both  get  set — 
And  me  without  no  breakfast  yet — 
Till  sister  takes  her  reg'lar  place 
And  nudges  dad  and  he  says  grace; 

Till  Hannah  gets  the  bacon  fried, 
And  gets  her  other  apron  tied, 
And  brings  the  coffee  pot  and  pad, 
And  finds  a  napkin  ring  for  dad, 

And  hunts  the  paper  in  the  shed. 
And  hurries  out  to  borrow  bread, 
Becuz  she  didn't  bake  no  rolls, 
And   serves   the   grapes   and  finger 
bowls; 

And  me  a-settin'  like  a  frog, 

As  hungry  as  a  setter  dog, 

Till  dad  has  read  the  market  sheet, 

Before  I  get  a  bite  to  eat! 

A  Remarkable  Bird 

Customer  —  "I've  been  cheated.  I 
thought  you  said  this  parrot  was  a  re- 
markable bird." 

Bird  Fancier — "Yes,  sir.  What  I 
said  was  that  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  company  of  learned  men,  and 
was  full  of  philosophy  and  scholar- 
ship. Of  course,  he  don't  talk.  Mere 
idle  words  have  no  attraction  for  him. 
But  he's  a  remarkable  parrot  because 
he's  a  great  thinker." 

No  Trouble 

"I'll  trouble  you  to  hand  over  your 
watch,"  said  the  courteous  footpad. 

"No  trouble  at  all,  I  assure  you," 
returned  the  equally  courteous  citi- 
zen. "It's  one  of  those  dollar  watches 
1  hat's  guaranteed  to  run  one  year,  and 
the  year's  up." 


Sophistication 

Mayor  Riddle  of  Atlantic  City  re- 
sponded at  a  certain  dinner  to  a  toast 
to  the  summer  girl. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  false  cynicism  de- 
voted to  the  summer  girl,"  he  said. 
"She  is  made  out  to  be  very  worldly 
and  sophisticated,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  average  summer  girl  is  as  in- 
nocent as  was  a  typical  summer  girl 
to  whom  a  young  man  said  on  the 
beach  in  the  moonlight: 

"  'You're  not  the  first  girl  I've  kissed 
by  any  manner  of  means,  you  know.' 

"  'And  at  that,'  she  answered,  'you've 
still  got  a  lot  to  learn.'  " 

Wise  Constituent 

A  Congressman  received  almost 
daily  letters  from  a  constituent  asking 
for  garden-seed,  with  emphasis  on 
peas.  The  demand  for  peas  got  so 
heavy  that  the  Congressman  was 
moved  to  write  this  letter: 

"I  am  sending  you  a  half-dozen 
more  packages  of  peas  as  requested. 
Say,  what  are  you  trying  to  do  down 
there,  plant  the  whole  State  in  peas?" 

The  reply  came  a  few  days  later.  It 
read : 

"No,  I'm  not  planting  them,  but  they 
make  bully  soup.  Send  along  some 
more." 

Not  Giving  It  to  Him 

Mr.  Common  Citizen  stepped  into 
the  butcher  shop  with  a  do-or-die  look 
on  his  face. 

"A  pound  of  steak,"  he  ordered. 

The  steak,  mostly  bone,  was  thrown 
on  the  scales. 

"Looky  here,"  remonstrated  Mr. 
Common  Citizen,  in  as  firm  a  tone  and 
as  determined  a  voice  as  he  could 
command,  "you're  giving  me  a  big 
piece  of  bone." 

"Oh,  no,  I  ain't,"  returned  the 
butcher,  blandly;  "yer  payin'  fer  it." 

Not  So  Wonderful 

The  Woman — "Here's  a  wonderful 
thing.  I've  just  been  reading  of  a  man 
who  reached  the  age  of  40  without 
learning  how  to  read  or  write.  He 
met  a  woman,  and  for  her  sake  he 
made  a  scholar  of  himself  in  two 
years." 

The  Man — "That's  nothing.  I  know 
a  man  who  was  a  profound  scholar  at 
40.  Then  he  met  a  woman,  and  for 
her  sake  he  made  a  fool  of  himself  in 
two  days." 

Too  Much  for  Him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  strong 
man?"  said  the  manager  half  an  hour 
before  the  curtain  was  to  go  up. 

"Oh,  he  sent  word  he  couldn't  ap- 
pear today,"  said  the  assistant  man- 
ager. 

"What's  the  matter?"  excitedly  de- 
manded the  manager.  "Was  he  in  an 
accident?  That  juggling  act  of  his  with 
cannon  balls  was  one  of  the  best 
things  in  the  show." 

"No,  he  had  to  help  his  wife  with  the 
dishes  last  night  and  he's  got  a  lame 
back." 

Not  His  Fault 

An  old  darky  lived  in  the  South 
who  was  a  great  barterer,  and  it  was 
very  hard  to  beat  him  on  a  trade.  It 
seems  he  had  sold  a  mule,  guarantee- 
ing him  faultless.  The  purchaser 
shortly  after  came  back  in  a  great 
rage,  and  said: 

"Look  here,  you  rascal,  that  mule 
you  sold  me  is  blind  in  one  eye;  you 
assured  me  he  had  no  faults." 

"Dat's  right,  suh;  dat  mule  hab  no 
faults.  If  he  am  blind  in  one  eye,  dat 
am  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault." 

Why  He  Was  Glad 

As  Downs  and  his  roommate  were 
getting  ready  to  go  out  one  evening 
the  following  conversation  took  place: 

Downs — "I  am  very  glad  it  is  good 
form  not  to  wear  a  watch  with  a  dress 
suit." 

Ups— "Why?" 

Downs  —"Because  I  never  have  my 
watch  and  dress  suit  out  at  the  same 

time." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Harrow 

THE  harrow  is  a  utensil  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  go  over  and  cover  up 
the  mistakes  made  by  its  predecessor, 
the  plow.  In  the  broad  sense,  the 
harrow  is  anything  from  an  old  barn 
door  driven  full  of  railroad  spikes  to 
a  twenty-foot  revolving  disc  arrange- 
ment with  upholstered  seats.  As  long 
as  the  thing  chews  up  the  sod  and 
turns  it  out  in  small,  irregular  and 
harmless  fragments,  it  may  be  called 
a  harrow. 

As  the  harrow  originated  back  in  the 
prehistoric  days,  it  has  had  plenty  of 
time  to  develop,  and  it  now  can  be  had 
in  more  varieties  than  notes  on  sub- 
marine controversies,  but  there  is  one 
popular  kind  which  seems  to  remain 
as  a  sort  of  standard.  This  is  com- 
posed of  crisscross  strips  of  steel, 
made  up  like  the  latticework  on  the 
back  porch,  and  in  these  are  stuck  a 
number  of  sharp  spikes,  and  it  is 
pulled  over  the  ground  by  a  team  of 
mules,  while  the  hired  man  stands  on 
the  machine  and  gives  it  weight — if 
he  does  not  go  to  sleep  and  fall  off. 

The  garden  rake  belongs  to  the  har- 
row family,  and,  in  fact,  is  really  a 
young  harrow,  but  while  it  is  much 
smaller,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  dan- 
gerous than  its  large  relative.  The 
rake  has  been  known  to  come  out  of 
the  crotch  of  a  tree,  get  in  the  garden 
path,  and  lie  in  wait  until  some  one 
came  along  and  stepped  on  it,  and  it 
then  bites  them  in  the  foot.  It  some- 
times loses  two  or  three  of  its  teeth 
in  this  way. 

Another  point  of  difference  between 
the  rake  and  the  harrow  is  that  when 
the  former  gets  old  and  begins  to  lose 
its  teeth  it  is  practically  worthless, 
as  no  dentist  would  bother  about 
building  new  molars  for  it,  but  when 
the  harrow  loses  its  incisors  they  can 
be  replaced  easily  by  the  farmer  him- 
self, and  without  any  medical  aid. 

The  duty  of  the  two,  also,  is  quite 
different.  The  harrow  is  used  only 
for  masticating  the  ground  and 
smoothing  out  the  field  so  that  the 
hired  man  will  not  fall  over  the  clods 
and  break  his  neck,  and  while  the  rake 
is  utilized  similarly  on  a  smaller  scale, 
it  has  many  other  uses.  It  is  used  to 
gather  up  the  grass  after  the  lawn 
mower  has  been  in  operation;  it  col- 
lects the  dead  leaves  in  the  autumn  so 
that  the  small  boy  can  build  bonfires 
and  burn  up  the  house,  and  it  also 
helps  in  cleaning  up  the  place  in  the 
spring.  In  this  latter  occupation  the 
rake  sometimes  gets  a  tin  can  in  its 
teeth  and  cannot  let  go.  The  rake  is 
used  also  quite  extensively  during  po- 
litical campaigns  to  gather  muck. 

As  previously  stated,  the  harrow  has 
developed  a  great  deal  in  its  time,  and 
by  this  evolution  it  is  losing  much  of 
its  personality  by  being  attached  to 
the  cultivator,  and  as  time  goes  on  it 
will  probably  become  more  and  more 
a  part  of  the  plow,  until  the  harrow, 
as  such,  will  cease  to  exist.  There 
will  be  left  nothing  of  it  then  except 
the  memory  and  harrowing  tales. 

BEYOND  DISPUTE 


THE  RAGE  NOW 


"Which  kind  of  a  bullet  do  you  con- 
sider the  deadliest?" 
"The  one  that  hits." 


Patient — "From  what  you  say,  doc- 
tor, it  seems  that  I  mustn't  eat  any- 
thing." 

Dr.  Emdee  (absently) — "Yes,  and  be 
sure  you  chew  it  thoroly." 

No  Stone  Unturned 

Mike  Gilligan  entered  a  police  office 
and  intimated  that  some  abominable 
thief  had  stolen  his  watch.  It  was  a 
valuable  watch,  but,  more  than  that, 
it  had  been  given  to  Michael  by  his 
father  back  in  County  Clare.  He  told 
a  very  stirring  story  about  his  loss. 
The  officer  at  the  desk  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  recital. 

"We'll  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
find  your  watch,  Mr.  Gilligan,"  he  said. 

"Thank  ye,  sir,"  said  Mike.  "It  was 
a  fine  watch."  And  Mr.  Gilligan  went 
home  and  then  found  his  watch.  It 
had  slipped  from  beneath  the  pillow 
and  in  some  way  landed  beneath  the 
sheets.  He  hurried  back  to  the  police 
office  to  report  the  fact  and  save  the 
police  further  trouble.  On  the  way 
he  came  across  a  gang  of  laborers 
tearing  up  the  road  for  sewer  pur- 
poses. 

"Hi,  boys,"  called  Mike,  "leave  them 
stones  alone:  don't  turn  any  more. 
I've  found  my  watch." 

Affected  by  the  Heat 

Charley  Murray,  who  manages  sport-- 
ing  events  at  Buffalo,  has  a  positive 
gift  for  expression  in  telegrams.  He 
keeps  in  touch  with  his  friends  by  wire 
— with  his  enemies,  too,  sometimes. 

Once  during  the  midsummer  hot 
spell  he  organized  a  boxing  carnival. 
Being  anxious  to  secure  for  one  of 
his  ring  attractions  Ted  Lewis,  the 
English  fighter,  he  sent  the  following 
message  to  Jimmy  Johnston,  manager 
of  the  Britisher: 

"Hope  the  heat  has  not  affected  you. 
Will  give  two-fifty  for  Lewis  next 
Tuesday  night." 

Johnston  answered:  "Feeling  fine. 
Want  one  thousand  for  Lewis." 

To  which  Murray  promptly  wired 
back: 

"I  see  the  heat  has  affected  you." 

Fears  for  the  Future 

Little  sister  had  not  been  well,  and 
had  been  especially  trying  to  small 
Johnny  all  day.  Finally  his  patience 
came  to  an  end. 

"Mother,"  he  asked,  "don't  you  want 
little  sister  to  be  a  good  wife  like  you 
when  she  grows  up?" 

"Of  course,"  said  his  mother. 

"Well,  you  make  me  give  everything 
to  her  'cause  she's  littler'n  me.  But 
you're  littler'n  father,  and  when  he 
comes  home  you  say:      'Here's  your 

slippers  and  magazine,  dear  '  "  and, 

before  his  mother  could  move,  Johnny 
tore  his  train  of  cars  from  the  scream- 
ing baby. 

'  If  we  don't  begin  to  train  her  she'll 
be  a  terrible  wife,"  he  said  as  he 
slammed  the  door. 
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The  Trend  of  Tractor  Design 


In  the  larger  units 
wheeled  four-cylinder  tractor  leads 
in  popularity.  Both  spur  and  bevel 
gear  drives  are  used  with  excellent 
results.  Twin  cylinder  and  two- 
cylinder  opposed  motors  are  also 
used  on  the  larger  tractors.  Yet  the 
trend  is  surely  toward  four-cylinder 
motors  with  lighter  parts. 

In  the  medium  tractors  the  two 
and  four  cylinder  models  lead,  tho 
there  are  a  few  single  cylinder  mod- 
els. Many  builders  and  users  favor 
a  four-cylinder  motor  on  a  four- 
wheeled  truck.  From  present  indi- 
cations the  medium  tractor  will  be 
quite  similar  in  design  to  the  larger 
one. 

The  diversity  in  design  is  more 
marked  in  the  smaller  tractors.  The 
most  decided  tendency  is  the  one  to- 
ward three  wheel  models,  of  two  dis- 
tinct types.  One  has  one  driver,  a 
wheel  to  mate  the  driver  and  a  steer- 
ing wheel;  the  other  has  one  driver 
and  two  steering  wheels.  Some  of 
the  small  machines  have  four 
wheels.  The  number  of  cylinders 
for  the  motor  is  not  yet  a  settled 
question  with  designers.  But  the 
tabulation  which  is  a  fair  average 
shows  an  unmistakable  leaning  to- 
ward four-cylinder  motors  on  the 
small  outfits,  tho  two-cylinder  ones 
are  used  as  well. 

The  variety  in  design  is  such  that 
the  most  careful  buyer  may  find  just 
the  machine  for  his  work.  Manu- 
facturers are  keenly  alive  to  the 
situation,  competition  among  them  is 
keen  and  the  machines  now  on  the 
market  are  in  nearly  all  cases  ones 
which  have  been  tried.  And  no  man 
should  buy  a  tractor  until  he  talks 
with  men  who  use  them,  getting  the 
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the  four-  opinions  of  those  who  use  the  kind 
he  prefers  and  of  those  who  use 
other  models. 

For  it  is  true  that  while  the  small 
tractor  built  by  a  reliable  manufac- 
turer is  a  practical  machine,  there 
are  some  made  which  are  not  so 
good.  But  it  is  generally  conceded 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  situ- 
ation that  the  better  small  tractors 
are  now  developed  to  a  point  where 
they  are  paying  investments. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  one 
considers  that  the  horse  is  but  two 
per  cent  efficient  as  a  motor  and  that 
on  the  average  the  horse  works  but 
three  hours  a  day.  Two  out  of  three 
feeds  are  wasted.  The  tractor  costs 
no  more  than  the  number  of  horses 
required  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work.  It  costs  nothing  when  idle 
and  works  tirelessly,  if  need  be. 
This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  why  the  trac- 
tor has  been  developed  to  the  pres- 
ent stage,  and  why  it  will  continue 
to  be  developed  until  the  perfection 
of  the  automobile  is  reached. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  tractors 
are  now  well  designed,  well  built 
and  have  proven  practical  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases,  it  is  worth  while  for 
every  farmer  to  make  a  study  of  the 
power  farming  situation.  The  trac- 
tor of  today  can  be  used  for  long 
hours  with  a  minimum  of  attention. 
Depreciation  will  be  decidedly  less 
with  the  newer  models,  many  of 
which  are  equipped  with  high  grade 
ball  bearing  and  roller  bearings  of 
a  standard  make.  The  farmer  who 
is  not  keeping  himself  informed 
about  power  farming  is  making  a 
mistake.  For,  within  a  short  time, 
the  tractor  will  be  just  as  necessary 
as  the  cream  separator  or  the  grain 
binder. 


Crusoes  Up  to  Date 
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and  boats;  there  is  a  cornfield  ripen- 
ing, for  which  we  must  always  thank 
the  thoughtfulness  and  pluck  of 
young  Wakefield,  and  a  sheep  ranch 
is  started.  Soon  there  will  be  woolen 
cloth  and  leather  for  shoes.  And  so 
you  will  keep  on  growing  till  you  can 
build  a  vessel,  run  the  grand  old 
flag  to  the  masthead,  and  send  her 
out  from  here  to  show  the  world  that 
a  bunch  of  Yankees  can  be  cast  away 
but  not  cast  down;  can  be  troubled 
but  not  discouraged. 

"That's  the  point  to  which  our  in- 
dependence brings  us!  I  want  to  stay 
here  until  we  can  build  a  good,  cred- 
itable ship,  load  on  a  paying  cargo, 
and  go  home  like  prosperous,  inde- 
pendent men.  And  I  would  rather 
wait  ten  year3  for  that  than  be  picked 
off  by  a  passing  vessel  tomorrow  as^ 
a  ragged  castaway! 

"But,  with  all  this  independent 
feeling  and  talk,  we  will  not  forget 
that  we  have  been  dependent  upon 
on'.-  another.  The  glorious  eld  motto, 
'In  I  n  ion  There  Is  Strength,'  comes 
square  before  cs.  There's  not  a  man 
or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  could 
have  been  spared.  Every  one  has 
been  doing  something  for  the  com- 
fort and  help  of  others  as  well  as  for 
himself.  And  I  want  to  say,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I  am 
thankful  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
knowledge  and  strength,  and  the 
good  will,  without  which  we  could 
have  made  no  efforts  in  the  right  di- 
rection— couid  have  accomplished 
nothing.  Some  may  criticise  me  for 
talking  so  much  about  ourselves  first, 
and  thf-  Almighty  afterward,  but  per- 
haps He  will  think  us  just,  as  sin- 
cere if  we  catalog  our  advantages 
first,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  our 
•boasting'  turn  to  Him  with  the 
thanks  we  feel.  That  seems  to  me 
better  than  calling  ourselves  miser- 
able sinners,  and  complaining  that 
we  are  unable  to  make  n?e  of  the 
faculties  He  has  given  u.«. 

"And  so,  with  His  strong  arm  back 
of  us  and  His  raw  material  in  plenty 
around  us,  and  with  the  knowledge 
and  strength  He  has  given  us  to  ron- 
▼ert  it  into  articles  of  use  and  com- 
fort, and  with  that  glorious  emblem 


of  our  country  always  reminding  us 
that  we  come  of  a  breed  that  can't  be 
beaten,  we  11  go  on  and  conquer  every 
difficulty,  overcome  every  obstacle, 
and  show  the  world  what  a  band  of 
self-governing  Yankee  mechanics  can 
make  out  of  nothing!" 

To  any  one  who  could  see  the  set 
jaws  of  the  men  and  the  determined 
light  in  the  eyes  of  the  women,  it 
was  very  plain  that  Dolbear's  "wind- 
ing 'em  up"  was  an  irresistible  force 
— a  force  that  would  carry  men  to 
any  extremity  of  effort  to  which  he 
might  lead  them.  One  young  black- 
smith gasped  to  me:  "By  Heaven, 
Carling — I  want  a  hammer,  right 
now,  and  something  to  strike!" 

Cheers  broke  out.  Bessie  sprang 
to  her  feet,  and  with  flashing  eyes 
and  lithe  body  quivering  with  excite- 
ment, her  rich,  clear  voice  rang  out 
in  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 1 
lie": 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord!"  And  surely 
no  song  was  ever  sung  with  more 
feeling  and  depth  of  understanding. 

Next  week's  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business  will  contain  further  chap- 
ters of  this  remarkable  story.  You 
will  miss  a  great  treat  if  you  do  not 
read  it  to  the  end. 

Trash  Harbors  Disease 

TRASH,  leaves,  fallen  nuts,  hulls 
and  dead  parts  should  be  cleaned 
from  under  the  pecan  trees.  This 
material  contains  the  spores  of  many 
fungi  which  can  easily  be  spread  to 
the  living  tree.  Julius  Matz  of  the 
University  of  Florida  Experiment 
Station  advises  that  this  rubbish  be 
raked  and  burned. 

The  brown  leaf  spot,  mildew  and 
scab  are  diseases  which  are  harbored 
by  the  fallen  parts.  Destruction  of 
the  trash  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  the  trouble.  Here,  as  in 
other  cases  where  the  foliage  and 
dropped  parts  are  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, they  should  be  destroyed  as  a 
sanitary  precaution.  It  is  advisable 
to  remove  any  dead  or  diseased 
branches  from  the  trees. 


Just  As  a  Clock 


If  he  didn't  have  an 
alarm  in  his  make-up 
he'd  be  the  best  two- 
fifty  clock  that  ever  kept 
track  of  the  day  on  any 
farm. 

As  it  is,  he's  two  good 
clocks  in  one  —  a  reliable 
alarm  to  get  up  by,  a  punctual 
timekeeper  to  serve  in  parlor, 


dining  room,  or  kitchen.  He 
goes  quietly  about  his  work — 
you  hear  him  only  when  he 
calls. 

Handle  him  with  reason- 
able care,  —  he'll  last  for 
years. 

7  inches  tall.  Price  $2.50  in  the 
States,  $3.00  in  Canada.  If  your 
jeweler  hasn't  him,  send  a  money 
order  to  his  makers  and  he'll  come 
direct  by  parcel  post,  all  charges 
prepaid. 


Western  Clock  Go. 


La  Salle,  III.,  U.S.A. 


Makers  of  Westclox 


Two  Automobiles 

To  Be  Given  Away 


Five- Passenger  Touring  Car  J 


35=Horse=Power  Motor 
Electric  Starting 
and  Lighting 


Mail  the  Coupon— NOW 

Here's  your  opportunity  to  win  a  fine  new  Overland  35-horse-power  Touring 
Car,  a  Ford  Auto,  a  $385  Kimball  Piano  or  a  $75  Victrola,  for  a  little  spare  time 
work.  The  work  is  easy.  Any  ordinary  person  can  accomplish  enough  to  give 
him  or  her  one  of  these  Grand  Prizes.  Scores  of  people  have  entered  Prairie 
Farmer's  Grand  Prize  Contests — people  who  were  not  one  particle  better  qualified 
than  you  are  this  minute,  and  today  they  are  enjoying  Grand  Prizes  that  are  right 
now  within  your  reach.  We  haven't  space  to  give  you  all  the  facts,  but  the  coupon 
below  will  brin^  you  full  details.  Any  reader  who  has  a  little  spare  time  can  enter 
this  contest  and  win  one  of  the  Grand  Prizes  with  a  little  effort.  The  contest  is 
conducted  fa  r  and  square  for  everyone.  There  are  no  favorites.  The  prizes  are  all 
for  spare  time  workers.    Professional  subscription  agents  are  barred. 

READ  THIS  LETTER 

G.  A.  Holt,  Contest  Manager, 

PRAIRIE  FARMER,  Chicago,  III. 

The  car  I  won  in  your  content  reached  me  all  O.  K., 
and  am  more  than  pleaded  with  it. 

I  can  say  that  anyone  entering  PRAIRIE  FARMER 
contests  can  mark  it  that  a  square  deal  is  given  every- 
one. 


I  am  a  farmer  and  went  into  the  contest  to  win. 

I  don't  know  how  to  th:ink  you  enough  for  your  kind- 
ness shown  toward  me.  1  am  being  congratulated  on 
all  sides  for  my  luck,  ai.d  everyone  speak-*  very  highly 
of  you  in  the  treatment  you  gave  me.  I  will  do  all  I 
can  for  you  hereafter. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  with  your  splendid 
paper,  1  beg  to  remain,  Very  truly  yours, 

CHA8.  C.  KING 

McLean  Co.,  111. 


Here  is  the  List  of 

GRAND  PRIZES 

FIRST    PRIZE-$6q5   Overland  Kive-Passenger 
Touring  Car,  iojd  Model 
SECOND    PRIZE— Ford  _  Five-Passenger 
Touring  Car.  fully  equipped.  .# 
THIRD   PR1ZE-$j85    Kimball  V 


Piano. 

FOURTH  PRIZE-$75 

trola. 

FIFTH  PRIZE-$5o 

Diamond  King. 


Vic- 


JP  ,vc  ^  "■' 


*'  "V 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable. 
When  answering  these  advertisements  please  say,  "1  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farm- 
ing Business." 
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How  About  THIS  Year's  Crops? 

When  harvest  time  comes  this  year,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  your  wheat,  your  corn? 

Are  you  going  to  have  to  rush  it  off  to  market  when  prices 
are  down,  or  let  it  deteriorate  from  exposure  to  the  weather? 

Or  are  you  going  to  provide  storage  room  for  what  you 
raise,  and  get  100  per  cent  returns  from  your  time  and  labor? 

Wheat  Bins,  Corn  Cribs,  Hay  Sheds  —  storage  and  protection  for 
your  crops  —  are  the  best  investment  you  can  make.  They  are 
sure-fire  dividend  payers. 

Make  that  investment  NOW,  before  the  harvest  rush  comes. 
Prepare  to  Prosper. 

You  can  build  a  strong,  substantial,  serviceable  wheat  bin,  corn 
crib,  or  shed  of  honest,  enduring 

Southern  Yellow  Pine 

"The  Wood  of  Service" 

for  surprisingly  little  money.  See  your  home  lumber  dealer  and  let 
him  quote  you  prices.  We  will  send  you,  FREE,  detailed  working 
plans  for  these  or  any  other  buildings  you  may  need.  Write  today 
for  these  plans,  stating  your  needs,  and  they  will  be  sent  you  by 
return  post.    Please  fill  out  the  coupon  with  pencil. 

n 
i 
i 
i 
i 


|  SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION, 

672  X  Interstate  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans, 


Please  send  me  your  free  working  plans  for 
'  Grain 


-  Bin  [  ] 

I  Large  Barn  [  ] 


Corn  Crib  [  ] 

Silo  Book  [  ] 


Small  Barn  [  ] 


Town. 


R.F.D   State  . 


Southern  Pine  Association 

672  X  Interstate  Bank  Building, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Wanted  50,000 
Farm  Hands 

of  experience  at  once  on  the  farms  of 

Western  Canada 

To  replace  the  young  farmers  who  have 
enlisted  for  the  war.  Good  wages  and 
full  season's  work  assured. 

There  is  no  danger  or  possibil- 
ity  of  Conscription  in  Canada 

References  required  from  all  applicants. 
For  special  railway  rates  and  other 
information  apply  to 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON.  112  W.  Adams  St,  Chicago,  III. 
G.  W.  AIRD,  215  Traclion  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GEO.   A.   HALL.    123  Second  St.,    Milwaukee,  Mis. 

k  Authorized  Canadian  Government  AgenU. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 


An  Eye  to  the  Maine  Chance 
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decided  that  their  work  was  worth 
20  cents  an  hour,  and  the  results  jus- 
tified the  decision,  for  the  average 
profit  of  these  seven  girls  was  $21.33 
each  on  one-tenth  acre.  One  item 
in  the  State  champion's  account  of 
receipts  is  here  omitted.  It  was,  "In- 
terest on  $12.50  beet  money  which  I 
loaned  at  one  month,  $.50."  And  they 
tell  us  that  women  don't  understand 
business! 

Last  year,  1915,  was  the  second 
year  of  club  work  in  Maine.  Four 
hundred  and  seventy  Maine  boys 
and  girls,  who  live  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  State,  during  the  sea- 
son were  growing  potatoes,  raising 
hens,  cultivating  vegetable  gardens 
and  canning  farm  products  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  them  by 
the  State  leaders  of  boys'  and  girls' 
agricultural  clubs  of  the  University 
of  Maine  Extension  Department, 
Orono,  Maine.  During  the  year,  250 
boys  were  enrolled  in  potato  clubs, 
138  girls  in  garden  and  canning 
clubs,  and  82  boys  and  girls  in  nine 
poultry  clubs. 

A  plan  for  boys'  sweet  corn  clubs 
in  1916  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
State  leader  of  boys'  agricultural 
clubs,  and  the  Maine  Canners*  As- 
sociation has  offered  $2,525  for 
prizes  to  the  boys  in  the  State  grow- 
ing sweet  corn  for  their  canneries. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  Maine  boys  to 
earn  some  money  and  to  make  a 
record  yield  for  their  State.  All  a 
boy  needs  to  start  with  is  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land,  three  dollars  to 
buy  seed  and  fertilizer,  and  plenty 
of  sticktoitiveness.  The  Maine  Can- 
ners' Association  will  furnish  seed 
at  regular  prices  and  will  buy  all 
the  corn  the  boys  can  raise.  The 
seed  can  be  procured  from  the  near- 
est factory  belonging  to  this  asso- 
ciation. Boys'  and  girls'  pig  clubs 
will  be  another  new  project. 

Poultry  clubs  had  the  smallest  en- 
rollment in  1915,  but  Milton  McEw- 
en's  record  proved  that  there  is 
something  in  hens.  Milton,  who  is 
14  years  old,  was  poultry  club  cham- 
pion. He  won  first  prize  on  his  pen 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds  at  a  big  agri- 
cultural fair  and  sold  the  male  bird 
of  the  pen  as  a  breeder  for  $10. 

The  record  of  the  potato  clubs 
shows  what  benefit  the  club  move- 
ment, if  encouraged,  may  be  to  the 


State.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
work,  the  sixty-nine  boys  who  re- 
ported fully  raised  7,369  bushels  of 
potatoes,  a  crop  worth  $5,526.75. 
Their  average  yield  per  acre  was 
250.7  bushels,  as  against  the  aver- 
age State  yield  of  155  bushels. 

Marim  Gentle  of  Aroostook  Coun- 
ty held  the  record  for  the  lowest 
cost  per  bushel.  He  raised  his  crop 
at  the  rate  of  378  bushels  to  the  acre 
at  a  cost  of  15%  cents  per  bushel. 

The  youngest  winner  of  honors  in 
Maine  is  Emily  Morse,  11  years  old. 
In  1914,  at  the  age  of  10,  she  was 
State  champion  of  girls'  garden  and 
canning  clubs.  Her  essay  was  writ- 
ten in  verse  and  she  read  it  before 
a  large  audience  at  the  State  contest 
of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  1914.  In 
1915  Emily  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  beans  on  her  tenth-acre  plot. 
Beans  all  over  the  State  rusted,  and 
those  of  club  girls  were  no  excep- 
tion. Altho  she  was  beaten  in  busi- 
ness showing,  Emily  wrote  the  prize 
essay  in  1915.  In  a  special  canning 
project  which  required  an  exhibit  of 
a  variety  of  ten  jars  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  angels  could  not  have 
done  better  than  Emily.  She  was 
graded  100%  on  these  ten  jars  by 
the  domestic  science  instructor  who 
judged  the  girls'  exhibits.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  canning  project  was  pri- 
marily to  save  otherwise  waste  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm.  Emily's  exhibit 
was  labeled,  "All  of  these  products 
grew  on  my  papa's  farm." 

"Dirigo,"  the  motto  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  which  would  be  translated, 
"I  lead,"  by  college  students,  means 
to  the  youthful  members  of  the  boys' 
and  girls'  agricultural  clubs,  "We 
shan't  be  satisfied  until  our  records 
are  higher  than  those  of  any  other 
State,  with  similar  agricultural  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages." 

The  Maine  Grange,  which  is  the 
biggest  agricultural  organization  in 
the  State,  is  getting  behind  this  club 
work  to  give  it  a  boost.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
Pomona  and  subordinate  Granges  are 
appointing  committees  to  encourage 
and  advise  the  club  boys  and  girls,  to 
assist  the  local  leaders  in  any  pos- 
sible way,  to  help  raise  prizes,  ar- 
range local  exhibitions,  and  in  gen- 
eral introduce  the  clubs  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located. 


Let's  Talk  Turkey 
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can  be  given  a  few  eggs  from  the 
incubator  or  from  under  the  chicken 
hens  and  allowed  to  hatch  the  poults 
themselves,  or  at  night  a  newly- 
hatched  poult  can  be  slipped  under 
each  turkey  hen  that  is  to  be  given 
a  brood  of  poults  and  by  morning 
she  will  be  glad  to  take  them. 

Lice  are  a  great  annoyance  to  sit- 
ting hens  and  are  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  young  poults.  To  pre- 
vent their  getting  a  foothold,  dust 
the  hen  thoroly  with  some  good  lice 
powder  before  she  is  placed  on  the 
nest,  and  once  a  week  thereafter 
while  she  is  sitting.  The  nesting 
material  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
if  the  eggs  become  dirty  they  should 
be  washed  with  lukewarm  water. 

If  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry  no 
shelter  is  required,  as  the  poults  do 
better  in  the  open.  Should  it  be 
rainy,  however,  they  need  to  be  pro- 
tected, for  nothing  is  more  injuri- 
ous than  for  them  to  become  wet  and 
chilled.  The  most  satisfactory  plan 
is  to  confine  the  mother  turkey  hen 
to  a  coop  and  allow  the  poults  to 
run  in  and  out  whenever  rain  does 
not  prevent.  This  coop  should  be 
placed  in  a  field  where  they  can  run 
out  and  find  grasshoppers,  green 
vegetation,  and  other  feed.  The  coop 
should  be  moved  to  fresh  ground 
every  day. 

Improper  feeding,  combined  with 
close  confinement,  has  been  the  cause 
of  many  failures  in  turkey  raising. 
Given  free  range  on  the  average 
farm,  the  poults  can  easily  pick  up 


their  own  living,  and  one  light  feed 
a  day  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  come  in  at  night  is  suffi- 
cient. If  the  mother  hen  is  confined 
to  a  coop  and  the  poults  allowed  to 
run  in  and  out,  three  times  a  day  is 
often  enough  to  feed,  and  very  lit- 
tle should  be  given  at  a  time.  The 
poults  should  always  be  ready  to 
eat;  if  given  all  they  will  clean  up 
several  times  a  day,  indigestion  will 
be  the  result.  If  there  is  little  or 
no  feed  outside  the  coop  for  the 
poults  to  pick  up,  then  they  should 
be  fed  about  five  times  a  day,  feed- 
ing only  a  small  quantity  at  a  time. 
A  good  feed  for  the  first  few  days  is 
stale  bread  soaked  in  milk  and 
squeezed  dry.  Corn  bread  crumbs 
and  clabbered  milk  or  cottage 
cheese  are  also  quite  often  fed  and 
with  excellent  results.  Green  feed 
and  grit  should  be  on  hand  at  all 
times.  As  the  poults  grow  older,  the 
ration  should  gradually  be  changed 
to  grain. 

Wheat  Grading 

A SIX  years  investigation  in  the 
milling  of  wheat  at  the  North 
Dakota  Experiment  Station  has 
brought  out  a  new  basis  for  grading 
wheat.  E.  P.  Ladd  ajid  his  associates 
carried  on  this  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  a  mill  built  especially  for 
this  purpose.  The  results  are  given 
in  bulletin  No.  114. 
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CHEERFUL  CHICKEN  CHATTER 


Renewing  the  Flock 

ONE  of  the  biggest  drawbacks  to 
success  in  the  poultry  industry 
is  the  problem  of  renewing  the  flock. 
With  most  strains  of  fowls  the  aver- 
age life  of  usefulness  is  considered 
to  be  about  two  years.  Under  these 
conditions  50  per  cent  of  the  fowls 
must  be  replaced  every  year.  A 
flock  of  2,000  hens  would  thus  re- 
quire 1,000  good  pullets  added  each 
year.  This  would  mean  an  average 
of  4,000  chicks,  one-half  of  which 
would  be  lost  in  brooding  or  culled 
out,  and  at  least  one-half  of  those 
left  would  be  cockerels,  which  are 
too  often  raised  at  a  loss.  The  fact 
that  most  egg  producers  would  be 
glad  to  buy  pullets  at  the  price  they 
receive  for  the  cockerels  is  a  con- 
fession that  it  costs  more  to  produce 
them  to  the  broiler  age  than  they 
will  bring. 

Leghorn  chicks  can  usually  be 
bought  in  large  numbers  at  10 
cents  each;  with  50  per  cent  loss  or 
culled  out  the  original  cost  per  chick 
would  be  20  cents.  The  feed  cost 
would  run  from  30  to  40  cents, 
making  the  total  cost  of  producing 
a  pullet,  outside  of  equipment  and 
labor,  50  to  60  cents. 

The  equipment  required  for  brood- 
ing chicks  in  such  large  numbers  is 
an  expensive  item,  and  can  only  be 
used  for  a  short  time  each  season. 
The  labor  problem  is  also  acute  at 
this  time.  While  the  sale  of  the  old 
stock  may  possibly  balance  the  cost 
of  these  two  items  still  the  an- 
noyance and  uncertainty  of  the 
whole  process  is  one  of  the  most 
discouraging  factors  in  poultry  pro- 
duction today. 

The  development  of  a  strain  of 
fowls  that  would  be  profitable  thru 
a  longer  period  of  time  and  thus 
lower  the  renewal  requirement  to 
one-half  or  one-third  of  its  present 
amount  would  materially  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  as  well  as  the 
worry  and  hazard  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. 

Hatch  'em  Early! 

MORE  eggs  can  be  obtained  in 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
when  the  prices  are  highest  by  hatch- 
ing the  young  chicks  early.  Pullets 
of  the  heavier  breeds,  as  the  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons,  begin 
laying  when  about  six  months  old. 
The  smaller  breeds,  such  as  the  Leg- 
horns, Anconas  and  Minorcas,  begin 
laying  in  a  shorter  time,  about  five 
months.  It  pays  to  hatch  early,  feed 
well  and  have  the  young  birds  ma- 
tured and  laying  when  next  winter's 
highest  prices  are  paid  for  eggs. 

The  male -birds  should  be  mated 
with  the  females  at  least  two  weeks 
before  eggs  are  saved  for  hatching. 
Small,  weak  or  sickly  birds  should  be 
culled  out  of  the  breeding  flock.  Only 
healthy,  vigorous  males  and  females, 
with  well  developed  heads  and 
bodies,  should  be  used.  Low  vitality 
parents  mean  low  vitality  chicks,  a 
larger  number  of  infertile  eggs,  dead 
chicks  in  the  shell,  weak,  crippled 
chicks  and  chicks  that  die  soon  af- 
ter being  hatched.  Stronger  chicks 
are  obtained  from  hens  than  from 
pullets,  the  best  mating  being  year- 
ling hens  and  matured  cockerels. 

Breeding  Pens 

'  I  "HE  segregation  of  the  best  pro- 
!  *  ducing  birds  for  mating  is  the 
purpose  of  the  breeding  pen.  Altho 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  to- 
gether constitute  the  logical  mating 
perior],  selection  and  observation 
should  bo  a  year-round  proposition 
on  the  part  of  the  poultryman. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station  has  adopted  pedigree 
records  oh  the  easiest  system  of  se- 
lecting birds  for  mating  purposes. 
With  these  records  such  factors  as 
the  history  of  the  dam  and  the  sire's 
dam.  in  so  far  as  production  is  con- 


cerned, may  supplement  observations 
as  to  outward  appearances,  vitality 
and  diseases,  in  selection  of  breeding 
stock. 

The  first  requisite  for  birds  intend- 
ed for  breeding,  according  to  the 
State  college,  is  strong  vitality,  which 
is  shown  by  activity  in  all  birds,  by 
the  cackle  and  song  of  the  females 
and  by  a  lusty  crow  and  gallantry  in 
males. 

A  cock  should  never  be  mated  to  a 
hen  which  has  the  same  weak  points 
as  his  own.  For  instance,  a  cock 
nearly  ideal  in  size  and  shape  of 
back  but  slightly  deficient  in  breast 
should  be  mated  to  a  hen  exceptional 
in  breast  development,  even  tho  she 
be  slightly  inferior  in  back  formation. 
Such  birds  will  tend  to  offset  each 
other's  defects.  If  meat  production 
is  the  objective,  selection  should  be 
made  for  size,  shape  and  develop- 
ment; if  egg  production  is  the  aim, 
the  highest  producer  should  be  se- 
lected. 

Poultry  Preparedness 

PREPARE    now  for  a  good  crop 
of  chickens. 
Hatch    early — avoid  late  summer 
stock. 

Early  winter  layers  should  be  out 
of  the  shell  early. 

A  pullet  hatched  now  is  worth 
three  in  June. 

Avoid  twenty-second  day  chicks. 
Helping  chicks  from  the  shell  is  in- 
viting trouble. 

Darken  the  incubator  to  keep 
chicks  quiet  and  induce  sleep. 

Remove  chicks  from  the  incubator 
when  all  are  dry  and  do  not  feed  for 
thirty-six  hours. — Nebraska  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Feed  for  Sitting  Hens 

THE  sitting  hen  should  be  fed 
once  a  day,  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Experi- 
ment Station,  on  a  mixture  of  whole 
grain.  Laxative  feeds  should  be 
eliminated  to  avoid  soiling  of  the 
eggs  in  the  nest. 

To  Swat  Poultry  Pests 

LICE:  Grease  baby  chicks  on  top 
of  heads. 
Dust  all    sitting    hens    at  least 
three  times  during  hatching  period. 

Use  blue  ointment  or  other  grease 
on  all  other  hens. 

Mites:  Remove  all  litter  in  which 
the  pests  could  hide. 

Spray  the  house  thoroly. 
Fumigate  if  the  house  can  be  made 
air-tight. 

Paint  the  roosts  and  nests  with  a 
good  wood  preservative. 

Garden  Varieties 

THE  garden  or  sweet  corns  are 
not  as  hardy  as  the  common 
field  corn,  and  should  not  be  planted 
until  the  soil  is  thoroly  warm  and 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  which  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  about  the  first  of  April. 
Good,  well-drained  soil  is  required 
for  this  class  of  corn,  and  liberal 
fertilization  with  barnyard  manure, 
will  pay.  It  should  be  grown  in 
rows  about  four  feet  distant  and  the 
plants  two  feet  in  the  drills. 

Perhaps  the  best  all  round  va- 
riety is  the  Stonewell  Evergreen. 
There  are  many  early  varieties  of 
northern  origin,  such  as  the  Golden 
Bantam,  Peep-o-Day,  etc.,  but  they 
do  not  succeed  well  in  the  South. 
The  Early  Adams,  Georgia  Roasting 
Ear,  and  others,  while  not  sweet 
corns,  are  good  early  varieties  for 
garden  purposes. 


Estimates  of  the  value  of  stable 
manure  on  the  farm  indicate  that  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  the  manure 
produced  by  one  adult  horse  or  cow 
nets  the  farmer  on  an  average  $15.80 
per  year,  while  in  southern  Michigan 
the  manure  of  one  such  animal  nets 
the  farmer  $8.22. 


Bad  Medicine 

TO  FEED  medicine  to  a  lively,  in- 
dustrious, healthy  fowl  that  is 
apparently  in  the  pink  of  condition  is 
as  reasonable  as  to  begin  dosing  a 
robust  workman  who  is  turning  out 
the  maximum  amount  of  work  ex- 
pected," says  R.  H.  Needham,  associ- 
ate in  stock  remedy  analysis,  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
"Yet,"  Mr.  Needham  points  out,  "an 
idea  prevails  in  this  State  that  in 
order  to  keep  poultry  profitably,  or 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  one 
must  feed  some  kind  of  tonic  in  the 
way  of  a  poultry  food. 

"This  tradition  or  practice  does 
not  take  into  account,  as  a  rule,  the 
physical  condition  of  the  fowls  nor  the 
added  cost  of  maintaining  the  flock. 
Moreover  fowls  do  not  take  kindly 
to  medicines  and  will  not  eat  such 
material  unless  mixed  with  feed  or 
placed  in  drinking  water. 

"The  average  composition  of  the 
poultry  tonics  found  on  sale  in  Kan- 
sas shows  a  high  percentage  of  base 
or  filler  consisting  of  grain  screen- 
ings, shorts,  oyster  shell,  Venetian 
red,  charcoal,  together  with  meat 
scrap,  blood  meal,  etc.  The  quantities 
of.  these  materials  range  variously 
from  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  whole 
compound.  To  these  bases  are  added 
various  quantities  of  certain  drugs 
such  as  mix  vomica,  sulphur,  salt- 
peter, gentian,  sodium  hyposulphate, 
sodium  sulphate,  the  added  drugs  be- 
ing in  small  proportion  to  the  total 
mixture. 

"Such  materials  as  bone  meal,  grit, 
ground  oyster  shells  and  charcoal 
are  really  not  medicines  any  more 
than  are  tankage,  meat  scrap,  turnip 
tops,  and  cabbage.  These  materials 
are  good  in  a  sense  and  are  indis- 
pensable in  part  to  the  diet  of  poul- 
try. Yet  many  of  the  so-called  poul- 
try remedies  on  the  market  are  made 
up,  to  a  great  per  cent  as  to  weight, 
of  mixtures  of  charcoal,  bone  meal, 
or  oyster  shells,  while  the  real 
medicinal  substance  that  each  fowl 
might  get  from  the  mixture  would  be 
entirely  too  small  to  be  of  any  medi- 
cinal value.  There  are  exceptions, 
and  a  number  of  remedies  on  the 
market  are  prepared  in  a  more 
scientific  manner. 

"The  ardent  advocates  of  poultry 
remedies  declare  that  one  can  only 
hope  to  keep  up  the  maximum 
growth  and  productiveness  by  con- 
stant stimulation  and  that  when  the 
flock  is  doing  best  is  the  time  to 
look  for  a  slump  in  production,  a  re- 
tarding of  growth,  or  the  appearance 
of  some  dread  malady;  accordingly, 
continued  dosing  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  a  sure  preventive  of  loss 
or  disease." 

Care  for  the  Poultry 

HENS  are  now  hatching  freely. 
Keep  the  chicks  protected  from 
the  cold  winds,  but  give  them 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  water 
for  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  lives. 
Don't  allow  them  to  roost  on  damp, 
cold  ground.  Avoid  all  extremes. 
The  chicken  crop  is  one  of  the  cheap- 
est, most  healthful  sources  of  farm 
meat  supply — fried  chicken,  broiled 
chicken,  roast  chicken,  fricasseed 
chicken,  chicken  pie  and  then  some. 
Care  for  the  poultry. 

Sparrows  and  '*T.  B." 

IN  INVESTIGATING  poultry  tuber- 
culosis at  the  North  Dakota  Ex- 
periment Station,  12  sparrows  were 
fed  one  meal  of  chopped  tuberculosis 
chicken  liver.  All  the  birds  died 
with  generalized  tuberculosis,  two  in 
seventy-three  days,  two  in  seventy- 
five  days,  one  in  100  days,  one  in  104 
days,  one  in  105  days,  one  in  118 
days,  one  in  128  days,  one  in  131 
days,  one  in  186  days  and  the  last 
one  in  202  days. 


Buy  only  the  very  best  vegetable 
seeds.  It  pays  even  if  they  do  cost 
more  than  the  inferior  sorts. 


Prosperity 
in  Canada 

$900,000,000 
In  New  Wealth  Added  in  1915 

ENORMOUS  CROPS  and  LOW 
TAXATION  Make  Farmers  Rich 

CANADA,  enjoying  wonderful 
prosperity  from  the  products  of 
the  farm,  the  orchard,  and  the 
centers  of  industry  — Canada  has  come 
into  her  own.  No  country  wrote  a 
brighter  page  of  history  in  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  development  dur- 
ing 1915  than  Canada.  All  industrial 
plants  working  overtime.  Wheat  av- 
erage, 36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Al- 
berta; 28.75  bushels  per  acre  in  Sas- 
katchewan; 28.50  bushels  per  acre  in 
Manitoba.  All  other  grains  showed 
similar  large  yields  per  acre.  Taxes 
average  $24  and  will  not  exceed  $35 
per  quarter  section.  This  includes  all 
taxes.   No  taxes  on  improvements. 

Come  and  Get  Your  Share 
©I  Tills  Prosperity 

—the  greatest  wealth-producing  era  the  Dominion 
ha9  ever  known.  Free  schools  and  full  religious 
liberty.  Good  climate.  World-renowned  livestock. 
Prizes  won  at  International  Fairs  prove  this.  Here 
is  your  opportunityl  What  chance  have  you  to  pro- 
vide a  farm  for  your  children  in  your  present  loca- 
tion, where  land  prices  are  bo  high?  j 

Get  Your  Farm  Home  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Ry*>—  20  Years  to  Pay 

Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre.  Irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  and  the  Government  guarantees  your  land 
and  water  titles.  Balance  after  first  payment  extended 
over  nineteen  years  with  interest  at  S%.  Privilege  of 
paying  in  full  at  any  time.  Long  before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for  itself. 
$2000  Loan  In  Improvements.  We  will  lend  you 
up  to  $20U0  in  improvements  in  certain  districts  with 
no  security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particulars  on 
request.  Twenty  years  for  repayment  of  loan  with 
interest  at  6%. 

Ready-Made  Farms  for  Sale.  Farms  which  we 
have  developed  by  providing  house,  barn,  well  and 
fencing  and  in  some  cases  cultivation  for  Bale. 
Special  easy  terms. 

$100O  Loan  for  Livestock.  In  defined  districts 
after  one  year's  occupation  under  certain  conditions 
we  advance  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to 
a  value  of  $1000. 

We  Want  You,  We  Can  Afford  To  Help  You.  We 

own  the  land.  We  want  the  land  cultivated.  Our  inter- 
ests are  mutual.  Buy  direct  and  get  your  farm  home 
from  theCanadianPaciticRailway.  Send  for  free  book. 

I.  S.  DENNIS,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 

10  Ninth  Avenue 
CALGARY.  Alberta,  Cm. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach* 
able  on  tilt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eaa. 
Ily  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  cnrSC  DAAV 
gain  list  and  free  booU  rlfCE  DUUA 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At. 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand.  83&  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  I  ij  I ,  Gales  burg.  Kansas* 


Froo  Patalntf  >n  colors  explains 
rree  catalog  how  yOU  carj  Save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  lit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  i 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

145  ElmSI.,Quincy,lll. 


$$$$  IN  PIGEONS! 

Start  Raisin?  Squabs  for  Market  < 
Incr  Purposes.  Make  big  profita 
Jumbo  Pigeons.  We  teach  you 
free  illustrated,  instructive  ■ 
frovluenoe  Squab  Co..  Uepl.  r\  l'rot..  It. 


PFILE'S  OS  VARIETIES 

farm-raised  Land  and  Water-Fowls.  KfKS 
In  season.  Illus.  Catalogue,  and  "Grower's 
Guide."  2c.  An  honest  deal.  Write 
today.  HENRY  PFILE,  Farmer- 
Pouitryman.    Box  60!>,    Freeport,  III. 


■T1  .CnTDM*  HOME,  FARM,  THEATRE  and  TOWN 
kbllU  I  tt  It*  LIGHTING  PLANTS,  LAMPS.  MOTORS. 

Belts',  llntlerli's.  Kuns,  lintfli        Ilmiimnn,  t'liarRers.  Ilik.  .  KMi  A 

Into  I, It          Cut.  II  nts.   nil  In  KI.KI Title  HOI1KS,  I  levelnnd,  II. 


The  advertising  you  see  in 
THE  FARMING  BUSI- 
NESS is  thoroly  reliable. 
When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements, please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS." 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

WAOT  ADS^uS'  SSS? 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything:  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  lake 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

TIE  CO§T£r5cwe1i; ^2 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Bach  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO  e.c?ecp0:: 

600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Fit  the  Back  Band 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111.   


MALE   HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— 200  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO 
prepare  for  coming  Government  Examinations. 
Free  Text  Books.  Splendid  salaries.  I  con- 
ducted Examinations.  Write  for  Free  Les- 
son.    Ozment,   4R,  St.  Louis. 


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago. 111.   


FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  I7.  S.  Government  Jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute. 
Dept.  J-11S,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Bovce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FARMS   AND  FARM   LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
TV.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.  


MINNESOTA.  THE  OPPORTUNITY  SPOT 
of  America  to-day.  Wild  land  from  $10  to 
$33  per  acre.  Improved  farms  $40  to  $125 
per  acre.  Maps  and  literature  sent  free. 
Write  Fred  D.  Sherman,  State  Immigration 
Commissioner.  Room  601  State  Capitol,  St. 
Paul.  Minnesota.   


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-511  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  111.   


GOOD.  IMPROVED  FARM.  141  ACRES 
Special  features.  Desirable  investment.  Bar- 
gain.    Harry  Jaekman,  Waterloo,  Indiana. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODT'CTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Montana.  Idaho. 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  214 
Northern  Pacific  Ry..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS 

FREE:  OUR  NEW  PRICE  LIST  OF  IM- 
proved  farms  in  West  Central  Wisconsin. 
Write.  The  Anderson  Land  Company,  Fair- 
child.  Wis.   


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED — FARMS  AND  RANCHES!  OWN- 
ers  send  description.  We  have  cash  buyers  on 
hand.  Don't  pay  commission.  Write  Up-to- 
Date  Realty  Exchange,  La  Salle,  111.  


WANTED — FARMS;  HAVE  3,357  BUYERS: 
describe  your  unsold  property.  157  Farmers' 
Exchange.    Denver.  Colo.  


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.   


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE, 
bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service  boars.  Pair  pigs 
$14.  Large  prolific  kind.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Free  circular.  White  Leghorn  chickens,  Walter 
Ruebush.  Macomb.  111.   


AGENTS  WANTED 

SUITS  $3.75,  PANTS  $1.00.  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago. 111.  

AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
caggjan  Co..  Dept.   22.  St.   Louis.  Mo.   


AGENTS  WANTED— TO  SELL  OUR  HIGH 
power  tension  shears;  sample  sent  postpaid  for 
2'jcts.     French  Urns..   Hlnton.  W.  Va. 


I  INNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y.  


SEVERE  injuries  to  work  animals 
are  often  caused  thru  friction  or 
undue  pressure,  or  both,  by  parts  of 
the  harness  that  fit  badly,  or  are  im- 
properly adjusted,  but  which,  of 
course,  might  easily  be  prevented  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  intelligent 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  owner," 
says  Dr.  W.  H.  Dalrymple  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University. 

"How  often,  for  example,  do  we 
see,  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
at  least,  the  plow  animal  with  its 
back  band  placed  right  over  the  loins, 
the  weakest  part  of  the  back,  and 
the  trace  chains  hooked  up  to  it, 
causing  the  animal  not  only  to  pull 
the  plow,  but  to  bear  severe  and  un- 


due pressure  on  that  region  which 
has  no  support  from  the  ribs? 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some 
otherwise  intelligent  people  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  necessary  in  order 
to  raise  the  point  of  the  plow  when 
that  is  required.  But  if  the  mech- 
anism of  the  plow  is  not,  sufficient  to 
regulate  the  depth  of  the  plowing, 
either  thru  a  faulty  clevis  or  beam, 
then  the  mechanism  should  be  ad- 
justed, instead  of  the  animal's  use- 
fulness being  jeopardized  thru  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  the  use  of  the  back 
band.  Personally,  I  have  seen  many 
valuable  plow  animals  permanently 
injured,  and  in  some  cases  destroyed, 
thru  paralysis  of  the  hinder  extremi- 
ties, on  account  of  this  misuse  of 
the  back  band." 


FOB  SALE 
PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry..  in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  liter- 
ature. Say  what  State  Interests  you.  L.  J. 
Bricker,  214  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.   


Growing  Their  Own  Fuel 


Continued  Fr 
suited  in  a   rapid   increase  in  the 
acreage  of  the  crop. 

An  especially  important  thing  in 
the  growing  of  caiaipas  is  to  be 
sure  that  one  plants  the  right  spe- 
cies, which  is  the  hardy  variety. 
There  are  other  varieties  of  catalpas, 
which  are  worthless,  but  which  are 
much  like  the  hardy  variety.  After 
one  gets  the  right  kind,  a  great  deal 
of  care  is  required — more  attention  is 
needed  than  with  most  of  the  other 
varieties  of  trees.  For  one  thing,  when 
the  trees  are  about  two  or  three 
years  old  they  usually  are  cut  off 
close  to  the  ground,  and  thus  forced 
to  throw  out  a  heavy  crop  of  sprouts. 
The  following  winter  some  of  the 
undesirable  sprouts  are  removed, 
one  or  two  good  ones  being  left  to 
the  stump.  It  is  important  that 
heart  rot  should  be  watched  for 
when  this  new  growth  is  starting; 
it  is  especially  common  in  branches 
which  have  been  broken,  and  when 
it  occurs  the  limb  or  sprout  should 
be  cut  off  clean,  so  it  will  heal  over 
promptly. 

A  rapid  growth  usually  is  made 
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by  catalpas  if  the  soil  conditions  are 
at  all  favorable,  and  a  crop  of  posts 
generally  can  be  expected  in  about 
ten  or  twelve  years.  At  this  time 
every  tree  should  produce  one  first 
class  post,  worth  about  15  cents,  one 
or  two  seconds  class  posts,  worth  per- 
haps 8  or  10  cents,  and  two  or  three 
small  stays,  worth  3  or  4  cents 
apiece.  In  addition  there  is  some 
fuel  from  the  tops.  By  this  time  the 
root  system  is  well  established,  and 
the  future  crops  generally  come 
somewhat  quicker  than  before.  The 
growing  of  the  catalpas  usually  is 
very  profitable — the  returns  on  the 
better  plantings  have  been  much 
larger  that  they  would  have  been  if 
the  land  had  been  used  for  ordinary 
field  crops. 

The  outlook  for  better  woodlots  in 
Kansas  is  encouraging.  The  big 
plantings  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  State,  along  with  the 
improvement  cuttings  in  the  eastern 
section,  are  improving  the  average 
condition  of  the  timber.  This  all 
means  better  returns  from  the  trees 
in  the  future. 
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WANT  ADS 
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SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

TOMATOES,  EGG  PLANTS.  AND  PEPPEB 
— Millions  of  tin- in  -Varieties  of  tomatoes: 
Globe,  Earlinna,  Truckers'  Favorite.  Stone.  Inn 
for  50c;  500  for  $1.75  postpaid  and  Injured. 
By  express,  500  for  $1.25;  1,000  for  $2.00; 
5.000  for  $1.75;  10.000  for  $1.50  per  1.000.  Egg 
Plants — Varieties:  High  Bush  and  Black 
Beauty.  Pepper  Plants— Varieties:  Ruby 
King.  Chinese  iliant.  pimento.  1"0  tor  75c;  500 
for  $2.50  postpaid  and  insured.  By  express, 
500  for  $».00;  1,000  for  $3.00.  Plants  ready 
March  1st.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Gu., 
and  Greenville.  S:  C. 


1AI1BAGE  PLANTS— FORTY  MILLION 
Genuine  Frost  Proof  Plants.  Varieties:  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Suc- 
cession, Flat  Dutch,  and  Drumhead.  Price, 
500  for  $1.10;  1.000  for  $2.00,  postpaid  and  In- 
sured. By  express  1.000  at  $1.25;  5.000  to 
10.U00  at  90c;  15.000  to  20.000  at  75c  per 
1.000.    Prompt  delivery  and  pood  strong  plants 

gunrant  I.      Write    for   catalogue.  Piedmont 

Plant  Co.,  Albany.  Go.,  and  GrewwrUla.  B.  C.  ■ 

SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUK'K- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  this  maga- 
zine. Tlie  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  G00-S14  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111.  

1H14  SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE;  GOOD  TEST, 
Northwestern  Dent  and  Early  Yellow  Dent, 
earlier  than  Minnesota  13;  price  $2.50  shelled 
and  graded.  Wm.  Vollenweider.  Hitchcock, 
South  Dakota.  

SEEDS— ALFALFA  RED  ALS1KE  AND 
sweet  Clover  $8.  Farms  for  sale  and  rent  on 
cash   payments.  J.   Mulhall.  Soo  City,  la. 


HOME   CAN  NEKS 

HOME  CANNERS— ALL  SIZES.  USED  BY 
I".  S.  Government  Schools,  Girls'  Clubs.  Col- 
laborators, and  Farmers  everywhere.  Head- 
quarters for  Cans  and  Labels.  For  Catalog 
and  Special  Offer,  write  Royal  Home  fanner 
Co.,   Dept.   202.  Albion,  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

150  ENVELOPES,  150  LETTER  HEADS, 
size  0x9  \t    inches,   neatly  printed,   mailed  for 

only  $1.    Samples  free.    Herald  Co.,  Charlotte- 

ville,  N.  Y. 


Utah's  County  Agents 


HOUSEWIVES!  ATTENTION!  MY  WIFE 
makes  her  own  Raking  Powder,  why  not  you'.' 
For  ten  cents  in  silver,  will  mull  Formula 
tor  making  our  article,  equal   to  the  best  In 

n  market.  Address  Henry  L.  Luetke,  Park 
Ridge,  111. 


THE  annual  report  of  the  county 
agent  work  in  the  State  of  Utah 
went  to  the  Governor  this  week.  Dur- 
ing the  year  424  cows  have  been 
tested  by  the  county  agents  and  454 
tested  thru  the  high  schools  under 
the  direction  of  county  agents.  This 
determines  for  the  farmer  which 
cows  are  making  him  a  profit  and  on 
which  he  is  losing. 

In  Utah  County  an  up-to-date  sys- 
tem of  water  dividing  and  measuring 
weirs  has  been  installed  under  the 
direction  of  the  county  agent  and  in 
the  State  fifteen  irrigation  systems 
have  been  planned  for  the  farmers 
covering  29,568  acres  of  land. 

Sevier  County  has  begun,  with  the 
county  agents'  aid,  the  organization 
of  a  drainage  district  which  will 
cover  35,000  acres  of  land.  This, 
when  drained,  will  be  worth  $3,500,- 
000.  In  its  present  state  two  thirds 
of  it  is  worthless.  Thirty  one  other 
drainage  systems  covering  19,600 
acres  have  already  been  planned. 

In  Millard  County  30,000  acres  on 
750  farms  were  planted  to  Turkey 
Red  wheat.  The  average  yield  of  the 
1915  crop  was  30  bushels  per  acre. 
Turkey  Red  was  practically  the  only 
variety  that  made  good  last  year. 

A  carload  of  seed  potatoes  has 
been  shipped  into  Sevier  County  from 
Colorado  in  order  to  get  disease  free 
potatoes.  The  results  were  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  Salt  Lake  county  agent  ob- 
tained excellent  results  from  definite 
seed  selection  of  potatoes  for  the 
elimination  of  potato  diseases.  There 
are  58  farmers  in  the  State  practic- 
ing either  corn  or  potato  selection, 
499  farmers  treated  seed  potatoes 
under  the  direction  of  the  county 
agents  last  year. 

The  State  has  been  kept  practi- 
cally clear  of  hog  cholera  by  the 


timely  and  efficient  work  of  the  coun- 
ty agent.  Thruout  the  State  466 
hogs  were  vaccinated  last  year. 

A  farm  survey  of  360  farms  was 
made  last  year.  The  farmers  whose 
farm  operations  were  recorded  are 
urgent  in  their  request  that  the  work 
be  continued.  Practical  record  books 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  these 
farmers. 

The  county  agents  cooperated  with 
the  people  of  the  grasshopper  infected 
districts  of  the  State  and  helped 
them  exterminate,  with  poisonous 
bran  mashes  and  other  means,  this 
pest.  One  oat  field  showed  by  count 
over  3,000,000  grasshoppers  killed 
per  acre. 

The  need  for  silage  in  Utah  is 
being  definitely  worked  on  in  Salt 
Lake  and  Utah  Counties  by  try- 
ing to  develop  varieties  of  silage 
corn  especially  adapted  to  this  sec- 
tion. The  silo  business  is  being 
rapidly  developed  in  the  State. 

Five  new  counties  seeing  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  efforts  of  the 
county  agent  in  other  counties  have 
petitioned  for  county  agents  to  be 
provided  for  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Careful  About  Soaps 

IN  SELECTING  laundry  soap,  the 
Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture 
says  that  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  some  laundry  soaps  contain 
only  about  30  per  cent  real  soap. 
Inferior  yellow  soaps  usually  con- 
sist on  an  average  of  one-third  rosin 
and  one-third  water.  They  often 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
free  alkali,  which  is  injurious  to 
wool  and  silk.  Alkali,  as  well  as 
rosin,  tends  to  make  clothes  yellow. 
A  white  laundry  soap  of  good  quality 
contains  at  least  75  per  cent  soap. 


I    POULTRY  j 

LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?     A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 

them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..   500-514   N.   Dearborn   St..   Chicago,  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W  D.  Boyce  Co.,   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514   N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


BLUE  ANDALUSIANS,  THE  GREATEST 
layers  known.  Descriptive  circulars  free. 
Dr.  R.  B.  Thomas,  Martinsville,  Ind. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anythingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 

QVlCKLy— 

CHEAT^y— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N  .  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  Swat  in  Time  Saves  $9,999,999,-? 

Preparedness  in  the  Garden  Means  That  the  Owner  Must  Be  Ready  to  Battle  Bugs 


I 


Cut    Worm*    Don't  Like 
"Paper  Collar*" 


F  PREPAREDNESS 
is  needed  anywhere, 
it  is  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  for  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  dam- 
age marks  the  trail 
each  season  of  half  a 
hundred  pests.  In  order 
to  circumvent  these 
pests  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  to  do  and 
do  it  promptly,  for 
some  of  them,  like  the 
striped  beetle,  work 
with  almost  incredible 
rapidity.  Yet  the  bug 
arsenal  need  not  be 
burdensome,  as  the 
same  remedies  serve 
for  many  different 
kinds  of  insects. 

Probably  no  garden 
pest  causes  more  harsh 
language  on  the  part 
of  garden  workers  than  cutworms.  Their  works 
are  the  works  of  darkness  and  when  daylight  comes 
they  disappear  under  ground.  Most  kinds  can  be 
foiled  by  putting  paper  collars  around  the  plants 
and  this  plan  can  be  followed  to  advantage  in  the 
home  garden.  The  collars  are  merely  strips  of 
wrapping  paper  made  into  tubes  and  thrust  two 
inches  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  ex- 
tending two  or  three  inches  above.  If  paper  potB 
or  dirt  bands  are  used  for  starting  young  plants 
in  coldframes  or  hotbeds,  they  will  serve  as  pro- 
tectors when  the  plants  are  set  in  the  open  ground. 

Yet  this  scheme  does  not  always  prevent  the 
ravages  of  cutworms,  for  some  kinds  are  clever  or 
nimble  enough  to  climb  over  the  collars.  More- 
over, a  lot  of  time  is  required  in  making  paper 
tubes  when  plants  are  being  set  out  by  the  hun- 
dreds. What  then?  Well,  the  most  approved  meth- 
od of  killing  cutworms  on  a  large  scale  calls  for 
the  use  of  poisoned  mash  in  some  form  or  other. 
A  pound  of  bran,  one-half  a  tumbler  of  molasses, 
a  spoonful  of  paris  green,  or  better  still  two  or 
three  spoonsful  of  arsenate  of  lead,  all  thoroly 
mixed  with  a  gallon  of  water,  will  make  a  mash 
that  will  be  certain  to  work  havoc  among  the  cut- 
worms. Arsenate  of  lead  is  preferable  to  paris 
green  because  it  sticks  better.  A  tablespoonful  of 
the  poisoned  mash  should  be  dealt  out  at  a  time, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  it  under  shingles 
Ave  or  six  feet  apart,  altho  mullein  leaves  are  said 
to  have  given  even  better  results,  as  the  worms 
seem  to  have  a  special  liking  for  this  weed. 
Whatever  plan  is  used  it  is  advisable  to  have 


Individual  riant  Protrrfnrn  Help  Greatly 


By  E.  I.  Farrington 

the  poison  ready  as  soon  as  the  first  sign  of 
cutworms  is  seen.  Indeed,  in  sections  where  the 
trouble  has  been  experienced  before,  it  is  very 
wise  to  scatter  the  bait  around  before  any  seed 
is  sown.  Then  the  pests  will  be  forced  to  feed 
upon  it.  They  come  early,  too,  often  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  April. 

If  cutworms  are  found  in  a  garden  or  field  where 
the  plants  are  well  grown,  it  may  be  easiest  and 
most  satisfactory  to 
adopt  the  hand-picking 
method,  even,  if  it  does 
not  sound  very  attract- 
ive and  means  crawl- 
ing around  on  one's 
knees  with  a  lantern. 
It  pays,  tho,  if  one  has 
a  field  of  cabbages  at 
stake,  and  cutworms 
are  very  fond  of  tender 
young  cabbage  plants, 
it  appears.  Being  noc- 
turnal creatures,  cut- 
worms always  work  at 
night  and  can  be  found 
then  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  is 
easier,  tho,  and  about 
as  successful  to  dig 
around  the  plants  by 
daylight.  Usually  the 
pests  will  be  found 
within  half  an  inch 
of  the  surface  and 
within  six  or  eight  in- 
ches of  the  plant. 

A  square  slick  six  or 
seven  inches  long  with 
wire  nails  driven  thru 
one  end  makes  a  handy 
tool  to  use  in  bringing 
them  to  light,  for  only 
a  little  scratching  of  the  soil  is  necessary.  A  little 
work  with  this  tool  for  a  few  mornings  after  cab- 
bage, tomato  and  pepper  plants  have  been  set  out 
may  prevent  considerable  loss.  This  is  probably 
a  better  plan  to  follow  in  the  small  garden  than  the 
use  of  poisoned  bait,  especially  if  children  or 
chickens  are  likely  to  stray  in.  The  bait  is  the 
thing  for  farmers  to  use  when  making  large  plant- 
ings, however,  provided  they  get  it  spread  early 
enough.  Some  objection  has  been  made  on  the 
grounds  that  the  poison  will  kill  birds,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  even  ornithologists  now  admit  that  little 

or  no  damage  is  done  in 
this  manner. 

If,  however,  the  cab- 
bage plants  survive  the 
cutworms,  they  will 
find  the  ubiquitous 
cabbage  worm  waiting 
for  them.  This  is  a  bad 
pest,  but  many  more  or 
less  successful  ways  of 
fighting  it  have  been 
found.  In  my  own  gar- 
den tobacco  dust  is  em- 
ployed. Almost  every 
kind  of  worm  seems  to 
fight  shy  of  tobacco 
dust  and  I  use  it  free- 
ly all  summer,  supple- 
menting it  with  one  of 
the  liquid  nicotine  prep- 
arations in  both  the 
vegetable  and  the 
flower  garden.  The 
cabbage  worm  keeps 
long  hours  and  after 
it  has  riddled  the  outer 
leaves  of  young  plants, 


it  buries  itself  in  the  tender  heads,  which  it  both 
eats  and  defiles.  I  like  to  get  on  the  tobacco  dust 
when  the  plants  are  young,  and  soot  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  same  way.  Hot  water  sprayed  on  the 
cabbages  at  a  temperature  of  130  degrees  will  kill 
all  the  insects  it  hits  and  not  harm  the  plants.  I 
have  seen  alum  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water  mentioned  as  a  remedy. 

The  standard  poison  for  cabbage  worms  is  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
This  is  a  safe  remedy  if  employed  before  the  cab- 
bages near  the  selling  size,  for  they  grow  from 


A  Compressed  Air  Sprayer  in  Use 


within  outward,  thus  spreading  out  the  leaves  that 
have  been  sprayed.  The  cabbage  worm  is  the 
product  of  the  white  moth  that  is  common  in  our 
gardens  in  summer  and  certainly  looks  innocent 
enough.  The  garden  should  be  made  clean  when 
the  crop  is  removed,  leaving  no  stumps,  except 
one  here  and  there  for  traps  and  they  should  be 
well  sprayed  with  poison. 

Another  early  visitor  and  one  seldom  welcomed 
is  the  striped  cucumber  beetle,  that  is  quite  as 
fond  of  squashes,  melons  and  marrows  as  he  is  of 
the  cucumber.  These  pests  eat  entire  plants  when 
first  set  out,  and  do  it  so  quickly  that  a  whole 
field  may  be  devastated  before  the  owner  realizes 
that  anything  is  wrong.-  They  stay  around  several 
months  if  there  is  anything  left  to  feed  on  and 
finally  eat  the  blossoms  and  even  the  fruit.  To- 
bacco dust  on  the  leaves  and  tobacco  stems  around 
the  base  of  the  plant  help  to  keep  the  pests  at  a 
distance,  but  cannot  be  wholly  relied  upon.  The 
best  plan  I  have  found  is  to  cover  the  plants  with 
light  protectors  of  mosquito  netting  or  muslin 
stretched  on  frames  or  even  over  boxes.  If  I 
use  forcing  boxes  in  starting  the  plants,  I  substi- 
tute a  square  piece  of  wire  mosquito  netting  for 
the  glass  when  the  latter  is  removed  and  in  this 
way  gain  almost  perfect  protection  so  long  as  the 
plants  are  small.  Then  I  keep  them  growing 
as  fast  and  as  lustily  as  possible  and  they  take 
care  of  themselves  pretty  well.  When  there  are 
many  plants  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  majority 
with  tobacco  dust,  road  dust  or  plaster,  but  leav- 
ing a  few  trap  plants  at  intervals  to  be  sprayed 
with  arsenate  of  lead  in  the  proportion  given  for 
cabbage  worms. 

Some  of  the  plant  protectors  on  the  market,  altho 
designed  to  save  early  plants  from  the  frost,  are 
valuable  because  early  plants  get  a  good  start  bc- 
Continued  on  Page  93 
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SOLVING  THE  FOOD  PROBLEM 


/  Saved  My  Own  and  My  Neighbors'  Garden  Wastes  in  Cans 


H 


"AVING  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience 
in  what  is  now  generally  known  as  commer- 
cial home  canning,  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers  if  I  would  tell  of  some  of 
the  things  I  have  learned  while  in  the  business. 

It  has  been  more  than  twenty  years  since  I  first 
gave  any  consideration  to  thoughts  along  this  line. 
It  was  at  a  time  when  cereal  food  factories  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  food  factories  were  springing  up  in 
every  city  where  it  was  possible  to  raise  the  money, 
and  the  people  seemed  crazed  over  the  subject. 

1  could  not  understand  why  it  was  necessary  for 
the  raw  products  to  be  shipped  great  distances  to 
be  prepared  for  foods,  and  then,  returned,  so  to 
speak,  to  be  distributed  to  the  consumer,  which 
many  times  happened  to  be  the  very  farmer  him- 
self. I  believed  the  grower  could,  if  he  would, 
equip  himself  so  that  he  would  not  only  protect 
himself  against  low  prices,  but  also  be  in  position 
to  save  that  portion  of  his  crop  which  too  often 
becomes  matured  to  a  point  which  prohibits  ship- 
ping or  moving  even  to  a  nearby  market. 

I  determined  to  install  a  home  canner  with  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  take  care  of  all  fruits  and  vege- 
tables grown  on  my  place  that  a  ready  market  at  a 
paying  price  could  not  be  found  for. 

To  make  a  long  story  short  I  will  say  that  the 
experiment  was  a  success  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions. I  not  only  saved  all  of  the  products  of  my 
own  farm,  but  canned  for  the  neighbors  far  and 
wide  on  shares.  As  soon  as  they  learned  what  I 
was  doing  they  brought  wagon  load  after  wagon 
load  of  fruits  to  be  canned. 

One  will  naturally  ask,  Does  it 
pay?  Yes,  it  did  pay,  and  paid  big, 
too.  You  can  easily  see  how — just 
think  a  little.  First  take  into  consid- 
eration the  little  garden  crops  that 
begin  to  come  early  in  the  spring, 
beginning  with  the  berries  and  come 
along  thru  the  season  with  string 
beans,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  peaches, 
corn  and  apples  and  numerous  other 
things  that  go  to  waste,  which  could 
be  made  into  foods  for  the  coming 
winter,  an  overstock  of  which  is 
always  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices  on 
the  market. 

When  fall  came  and  all  of  the  farm 
work  was  out  of  the  way,  I  tell  you 
it  looked  good  to  see  that  pile  of 
canned  goods  all  stacked  up  nicely 
in  one  end  of  the  kitchen.  I  knew 
that  every  can  was  right.  I  knew 
that  it  was  as  good  as  gold  any  day  I 
wanted  to  let  it  go. 

I  experienced  no  difficulty  in  sell- 
ing. All  that  was  necessary  to  ad- 
vertise my  canned  foods  was  to  place 
a  can  here  and  there  in  good  fami- 
lies. I  soon  found  that  most  people 
knew  a  good  thing  when  they  had  a 
chance  to  taste  of  it.  From  that  time 
on  it  required  no  coaxing  to  dispose 
of  every  can  I  could  pack.  The  flavor 
was  "correct."  It  made  folks  hun- 
gry. Now  they  always  ask  for  home 
canned  foods. 

In  connection  with  this  I  will  say 
that  my  home  town,  including  the  suburbs,  has  a 
population  of  100,000  people.  Not  many  years  ago, 
all  canned  foods  were  shipped  in  carloads  from  dis- 
tant points  into  our  city;  now,  since  the  advent  of 
the  home  canner,  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  are 
saving  all  of  their  crops,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  canned  foods  consumed  by  the  people  of  our  town 
is  packed  by  the  grower.  Not  one  cent  is  paid  out 
for  freight,  nor  is  any  portion  of  the  crop  neces- 
sarily wasted. 

Many  have  no  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
canned  foods  which  are  annually  consumed.  The 
nation's  staff  of  life,  economically  speaking,  is 
canned  food.  The  people  of  the  United  States  eat 
3,000,000,000  cans  a  year,  with  a  retail  value  of 
$000,000,000. 

The  consumption  of  corn  is  100,000,000  cans  an- 
nually; of  peas  200,000,000,  and  of  tomatoes  350,- 
000,000.  New  York  city  spent  last  year,  at  retail, 
$(;4,000,000  for  milk,  $45,000,000  for  bread,  $45,000,- 
000  for  eggs,  and  for  canned  foods  $150,000,00,  al- 
most as  much  as  for  milk,  bread  and  eggs  com- 
bined. 

The  canning  industry  is  thus  one  of  our  most 
important  sources  of  food  supply.  It  is  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  conservation,  since  about  one-half 
of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  produced,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would  be  wasted  except  for  this  method  of 
preservation. 

The  cheapest  food  supply  consists  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  within  easy  reach  of  a  market. 
The  next  ill  cheapness,  and  by  all  means  the  better 
food  for  the  consumer,  is  the  properly  canned  prod- 
uct of  the  home  canner. 


By  L.  L.  Lawrence 

Ripened  by  nature's  process,  and  fully  matured  in 
the  field — gathered,  prepared  and  packed  in  cans 
under  strictly  sanitary  conditions,  the  food  opens, 
crisp  and  fresh,  full  of  health  giving  qualities. 

This  process  provides  healthful,  nutritious,  guar- 
anteed foods  regardless  of  distance  or  seasons — all 
are  available  for  the  tables  of  the  people  in  any  part 
of  the  county,  or  the  world,  and  the  locality  in 
which  these  Commercial  Home  Canners  are  oper- 
ated, is  well  supplied  with  these  foods  at  a  great 
saving  of  freights  which  otherwise  would  be  paid 
to  transportation  companies.  It  has  been  too  far 
from  the  farm  to  the  table,  this  is  the  short  cut. 

The  Commercial  Home  Canning  industry  is  amaz- 
ingly young.  Thousands  of  families  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  up  the  work  in  their  homes  this 
coming  season,  as  there  is  nothing  they  can  add  to 
their  business  that  will  so  materially  help  them  to 
save  money  and  live  healthfully,  as  the  canning 
department.  It  is  not  difficult.  It  is  pleasant  work, 
and  the  whole  family,  both  old  and  young  may  have 
an  important  part  to  act  in  it. 

To  the  beginner,  a  few  suggestions  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  First  is  the  choice  of  a  canner.  There 
are  many  styles  manufactured  and  advertised  for 
sale  in  farm  papers;  but  with  these  as  with  all 
other  manufactured  machines,  some  are  better  than 
others.  It  is  best  to  carefully  investigate  them  all 
— find  out  what  they  weigh  before  they  are  crated — 
this  will  give  you  an  idea  as  to  how  much  material 


Such  a  Collection  of  Luscious  Vegetables  Presents  Three  Contingencies. 
They  Must  Be  Eaten  Within  a  Few  Days  After  Picking.  Preserved  in  Some 
Form,  or  Let  Go  to  Waste.  Mr.  Lawrence  Found  That  Preserving  Them  In 
Cans  Solved  the  Food  Problem  for  Himself  and  His  Neighbors 


— iron,  is  put  into  the  machine.  If  the  weight  is 
light,  you  may  know  that  the  iron  is  very  thin  and 
will  not  last  well,  or  give  out  the  heat  as  a  canner 
should.  The  canners  look  alike  in  the  pictures, 
therefore  this  information  as  to  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial will  greatly  assist  you  in  making .  a  choice. 
Second,  to  begin,  I  would  not  buy  a  large  one,  I 
would  install  a  small  or  medium  size  and  run  it  on 
a  small  scale  the  first  season.  This  will  give  you  a 
personal  experience  and  place  you  on  a  substantial 
footing  in  the  business.  You  can  add  to  the  plant 
without  sustaining  any  loss  of  equipment.  It  will 
grow  with  proper  care.  Third,  the  building  used 
for  the  preparation  of  foods  should  be  clean,  and 
located  away  from  anything  which  may  be  objec- 
tionable because  of  noxious  odors,  or  because  of 
decomposed  products.  Raw  tomato  skins,  cores, 
etc.,  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  piled  near  the 
factory,  nor  to  be  distributed  on  the  land  within 
500  yards  of  the  place.  Have  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible in  all  parts  of  the  building.  Have  the  walls 
and  ceiling  white  with  paint  or  whitewash.  Fourth, 
all  tables,  pails,  pans,  trays  and  machines  should 
be  thoroly  cleansed  with  scalding  water  or 
steam,  every  day  after  the  work  is  finished.  Do  not 
allow  any  of  the  skins  of  the  fruit  or  juices  remain 
over  night  to  sour  and  fill  the  air  with  odors  the 
next  day.  Keep  the  factory  as  clean  as  a  kitchen 
should  l>"  kept,  Fifth,  and  very  important,  too — 
no  person  afflicted  with  infectious  or  contagious 
disease,  or  infected  wounds  should  be  employed  in 
the  factory,  preparing  or  canning  foods.  All  should 
be  properly  clothed,  and  conduct  themselves  prop- 
erly at  all  times.    If  strict  care  is  taken  regarding 


these  matters,  your  factory  will  have  a  good  reputa- 
tion, and  you  will  always  possess  a  market  for  your 
factory  products,  and  receive  a  price  that  will  net 

you  a  profit  to  be  proud  of. 

Handling  Fruits  for 
Distant  Markets 

THE  importance  of  careful  picking  and  han- 
dling in  preventing  decay  in  such  fruits  as 
cherries  and  prunes  is  brought  out  in  Bul- 
letin 331  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  contains  a  report  of  experiments 
conducted  with  these  fruits  in  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley, Oregon.  Hitherto  it  has  not  usually  been  found 
profitable  to  ship  fresh  cherries  and  prunes  from 
this  region  to  distant  markets  because  of  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  in  which  the  products  arrived. 
These  investigations  demonstrate  that  a  great  part 
of  the  decay  can  be  prevented  by  the  exercise  of 
proper  care,  but  that  unless  care  is  exercised  there 
is  little  hope  of  disposing  of  the  fresh  cherry  and 
prune  crops  of  this  region  in  distant  markets.  The 
facts  brought  out  in  the  investigation  are  believed 
to  be  applicable  also  to  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  losses  which  shippers  of  cherries  and  prunes 
experience  are  due  chiefly  to  brown  rot  and  to  other 
fungi,  which  gain  entrance  thru  abrasions  in  the 
skin,  or  other  injuries  to  the  fruit.  The  brown  rot 
must  be  controlled  by  proper  orchard  practice.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  loss  from  these  forms  of  fungi 
which  do  not  attack  healthy,  sound  fruit  can  be 
be  minimized  by  careful  handling. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  fact 
the  investigators  stored  various  lots 
of  carefully  handled  fruit  and  of 
commercially  handled  fruit  for  vary- 
ing periods  in  a  refrigerator  car,  in 
which  the  conditions  were  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  identical  with 
those  under  which  the  fruit  would 
travel  in  actual  commercial  practice. 
At  the  end  of  five  days  in  the  iced 
car,  the  carefully  handled  fruit 
showed  an  average  of  only  0.5  per 
cent  of  decay,  while  the  commercial- 
ly handled  fruit  showed  2.8  per  cent 
of  decay,  or  practically  six  times 
the  amount.  At  the  end  of  ten  days 
the  carefully  handled  fruit  had  1.5 
per  cent  of  decay,  and  the  commer- 
cially handled  lots  12.3  per  cent,  or 
eight  times  as  much.  Ten  days  is  ap- 
proximately the  time  required  to  ship 
fruit  from  the  Willamette  Valley  to 
Chicago. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  from 
experiments  with  prunes,  altho  with, 
them  the  percentage  of  decay  for 
both  commercially  handled  and 
carefully  handled  fruit  was  small- 
er than  with  cherries.  It  is 
pointed  out,  however,  that  altho 
every  effort  was  made  to  have  the 
conditions  approximate  those  in  ac- 
tual transportation,  it  is  probable 
that  the  fruit  kept  better  in  the  iced 
car  used  for  these  tests  than  it  would 
in  the  ordinary  refrigerator  car  in  transit. 

Experiments  were  also  conducted  both  with  care- 
fully handled  and  commercially  handled  fruit  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  precooling  before  placing  the 
fruit  in  the  refrigerator  car.  These  tests  show  that 
precooling  is  undoubtedly  of  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  losses 
due  to  careless  handling.  Injured  fruit  will  decay 
whether  it  is  precooled  or  not,  and  for  this  reason 
precooling  is  not  recommended  unless  it  is  preceded 
by  adequate  care  in  picking  and  packing. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  any  delay  between  the 
picking  and  the  shipping  of  fruit  hastens  decay. 
The  amount  of  damage  done  in  this  way  will  vary, 
of  course,  with  the  weather  conditions,  but  under 
any  circumstances  it  is  considerable. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  recommended  that 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  in  picking  the 
fruit  not  to  bruise  it,  and  that  it  should  be  trans- 
ferred as  few  times  as  possible  from  one  container 
into  another.  While  it  is  being  held  in  the  orchard 
after  picking  it  should  be  kept  in  the  shade  and  the 
hauling  wagon  should  be  provided  with  good  springs 
and  covered  with  canvas  in  order  to  keep  off  sun 
and  dirt. 

The  extra  expense  of  careful  handling,  it  is  said, 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  reduction  of  losses 
from  decay  and  the  ability  of  the  fruit  to  maintain 
itself  in  good  condition  while  exposed  for  sale.  If 
these  suggestions  are  adopted  generally  by  fruit 
growers  and  in  consequence  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  crop  marketed  fresh,  it  is  believed  that  the  in- 
dustry wil  benefit  greatly  and  its  extension  will  be 
made  profitable. 


The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of  THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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fore  the  beetles  appear.  Moreover, 
they  can  be  left  in  place  long  enough 
to  keep  the  pests  away  for  some  time 
after  they  arrive.  The  late  varieties 
are  best  not  set  until  the  first  lot  of 
beetles  have  laid  their  eggs  and 
gone.  Then  there  is  a  sort  of  inter- 
mission. 

Did  you  ever  stroll  out  into  the 
onion  patch  some  fine  morning  and 
observe  a  score  of  plants  here  and 
there  wilting  and  drooping?  You 
knew,  no  doubt,  that  the  onion  mag- 
got was  at  work,  and  if  you  were 
wise  you  immediately  pulled  up  all 
those  despondent  looking  plants  and 
did  the  same  thing  a  week  later,  thus 
capturing  a  large  percentage  of  the 
mischief  makers,  which  bore  into  the 
bulbs  and  scoop  out  the  insides. 

Being  a  difficult  pest  to  reach,  pre- 
ventive measures  must  be  taken.  If 
pulling  up  the  infected  plants  is  not 
sufficient,  scattering  sand  soaked  in 
kerosene  around  the  base  of  each 
plant  will  help  by  Keeping  the  flies 
which  are  the  progenitors  of  the 
maggots  from  laying  their  eggs 
there,  and  also  killing  such  young 
maggots  as  may  try  to  work  up  thru 
it.  A  cupful  of  kerosene  to  a  pail 
of  dry  sand  makes  about  the  right 
proportions.  Mineral  fertilizers  help, 
too.  if  applied  just  before  a  shower. 
On  some  onion  farms  the  practice  is 
followed  of  lifting  the  young  plants, 
washing  out  the  roots  with  a  strong 
soap  solution  and  replanting. 

The  two  pests  which  worry  the 
potato  grower  are  the  potato  bug 
and  flea  beetle.  Many  garden  makers 
can  remember  the  time,  soon  after 
the  Civil  War,  when  the  potato  bugs 
took  up  their  march  eastward,  caus- 
ing almost  as  much  consternation  as 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  Not  a 
few  farmers  gave  up  planting  pota- 
toes, just  as  others  cut  down  their 
fruit  trees  when  the  San  Jose  scale 
appeared,  but  now  nobody  is  particu- 
larly worried  about  either.  Spraying 
with  arsenate  of  lead  or  with  one 
of  several  proprietary  preparations 
on  the  market  keeps  the  potato  bug 
in  subjection,  but  it  would  be  an  ad- 
ded help  if  all  weeds  were  kept  cut, 
for  there  are  many  new  kinds  on 
which  this  pest  feeds.  Crop  rota- 
tion is  an  advantage,  too.  The 
quicker  poison  is  applied  the  better, 
for  the  young  beetles  are  easily 
killed.   Three  gallons  of  arsenate  of 


lead  to  fifty  gallons  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  a  good  combination,  for 
the  Bordeaux  will  check  the  blight. 
The  use  of  Bordeaux  will  also  pre- 
vent much  damage  by  the  flea  beetle, 
which  has  a  great  distaste  for  this 
mixture. 

In  some  sections  the  corn  ear 
worm  has  created  a  bad  situation  for 
sweet  corn  growers,  making  the  rais- 
ing of  good  sweet  corn  almost  im- 
possible. This  worm  comes  from  an 
egg  that  is  laid  in  the  silk,  upon 
which  the  caterpillar  begins  to  feed 
as  soon  as  hatched.  Later  it  works 
down  "into  the  ear  and  feeds  on  the 
kernel.  Arsenate  of  lead  used  in  the 
dry  form  in  a  suitable  Dlowgun 
gives  control  of  this  pest,  a  small 
amount  being  dusted  on  the  silk.  Of 
course  the  powder  can  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  tomato  can  with  several 
holes  punched  in  the  bottom,  but 
the  gun  is  easier  to  operate  if  many 
stalks  are  to  be  treated. 

And  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
the  use  of  dry  arsenate,  dusting  sul- 
phur and  the  like  will  often  be  found 
a  distinct  advantage,  especially  for 
a  kitchen  garden,  altho  dry  arsen- 
ate is  now  being  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  on  trees  and  small  fruits. 
I  depend  upon  a  dusting  gun  to  a 
large  extent,  using  arsenate,  sulphur, 
tobacco  dust  and  some  of  the  patent 
preparations.  They  give  just  as 
great  satisfaction  on  cabbages,  cu- 
cumbers, potatoes  and  the  like  as 
the  liquid  poisons,  and  are  much 
easier  to  handle,  especially  with  a 
new  duster  which  comes  on  the  mar- 
ket this  season  for  the  first  time. 

Sometimes  birds  do  much  damage 
in  a  garden.  The  fondness  exhibited 
by  robins  for  cherries  and  currants 
is  well  known,  but  the  common  Eng- 
lish sparrow  is  also  capable  of  much 
mischief,  as  I  found  one  season 
when  a  host  of  these  birds  descended 
upon  my  green  peas.  I  have  been 
informed  that  they  were  seeking 
aphis  rather  than  peas,  but  the  re- 
sults were  just  as  unfortunate  for 
me,  and  I  proceeded  to  invest  in  a 
roll  of  mosquito  netting,  which  I 
placed  over  the  vines,  holding  it  up 
from  the  ground  by  light  wooden 
supports.  This  mosquito  netting  has 
proved  valuable  for  other  purposes, 
too.  I  have  used  it  to  protect  straw- 
berries from  the  birds  and  later  have 
transferred  it  to  the  currant  patch 
with  the  same  object  in  view. 


Bush  Fruits  for  North      Spray  for  Black  Rot 


CURRANTS  and  gooseberries  do 
well  in  North  Dakota.  To  se- 
cure the  best  results  plant  varieties 
that  have  been  well  tried  in  North 
Dakota,  and  found  to  have  hardiness 
and  good  quality,  such  as  the  Pearl, 
Houghton,  Carrie  and  Red  Jacket  or 
Josseyln  gooseberries  and  of  the 
currants  Perfection,  Fay's  Prolific, 
Red  Cross  and  White  Grape.  Plants 
of  these  varieties  set  about  4x8  feet 
and  given  thoro  cultivation  will  pro- 
duce fruit  of  very  good  quality.  If 
they  are  attacked  by  caterpillars  or 
biting  insects  a  spray  of  paris  green 
or  arsenate  of  lead  should  be  ap- 
plied. The  most  and  best  fruit  is 
produced  on  the  young  wood  of  both 
currants  and  gooseberries.  There- 
fore, the  plants  should  be  so  pruned 
that  they  will  have  a  new  top  every 
four  years,  each  y<:ar  cutting  out 
the  oldest  canes  after  they  have  pro- 
duced several  crops.  A  good  system 
is  to  have  a  plant  with  about  twelve 
•trong  canes,  the  three  oldest  of 
which  are  removed  each  year. 

A  winter  mulch  may  be  applied 
to  these  plants,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. Some  wind  protection  on  the 
south  and  north  is  very  important. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  any 
■mall  fruits  on  the  open  prairie.  This 
protection  can  be  supplier!  by  plant- 
ing a  windbreak  of  trees  or  hedges. 
A  plantation  of  gooseberries  or  cur- 
rants is  good  for  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty-five years. — H.  O.  Werner,  North 
[Dakota  Experiment  Station. 


BLACK  rot  is  the  most  common 
and  destructive  disease  of  grapes 
in  South  Carolina,  according  to  the 
Botany  Division  of  Clemson  College, 
South  Carolina.  It  occurs  every- 
where and  on  all  varieties,  and  where 
the  most  resistant  varieties  have  not 
been  selected  for  planting  it  has  be- 
come impossible  to  grow  grapes  suc- 
cessfully unless  proper  measures 
against  this  disease  are  taken. 

Black  rot  is  caused  by  a  fungus. 
It  occurs  on  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
but  is  most  common  on  leaves  and 
fruit.  On  leaves  it  begins  as  brown- 
ish spots  and  on  fruit  as  a  dark 
brown  spot  with  a  still  darker  band 
around  the  edges  of  the  diseased 
area. 

Some  varieties  are  more  resistant 
to  black  rot  than  others.  On  the 
rotundifolia,  or  scuppernong,  type, 
the  disease  seriously  damages  the 
leaves,  but  seems  not  to  injure  the 
fruit  to  any  extent.  On  the  bunch 
grapes  flabrusca  and  vinifera  types) 
it  is  not  very  injurious  to  the  foli- 
age, but  is  very  destructive  to  fruit. 

The  disease  is  to  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture. 
Apply  bordeaux  just  as  the  buds 
begin  to  swell  in  early  spring.  Make 
a  second  application  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  unfold  and  a  third  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  set.  After  this,  weather 
conditions  and  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease will  determine  the  number  of 
applications.  Ordinarily,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  spray  every  two 
weeks  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 


THE  farm  home  lawn  and  its 
adornment  of  shrubbery  should 
be  formed  upon  a  comprehensive 
plan.  An  open  expanse  of  lawn  with 
shrubbery  massed  about  the  borders 
and  a  few  especially  attractive  trees 
or  shrubs  elsewhere  in  well  arranged 
groups,  is  the  ideal  design.  Trees  and 
shrubbery  should  be  located  about 
the  edges  of  the  lawn,  not  scattered 
thru  its  center.  Shrubbery  massed 
against  the  foundation  of  buildings 
softens  hard  lines,  and  joins  lawn 
and  building  into  a  harmonious 
whole. 

The  department  of  landscape  gar- 
dening at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege advises  the  planting  of  taller- 
growing  shrubs  and  trees  at  the  rear 
or  middle  of  the  mass  and  the  lower- 
growing  kinds  in  front.  The  differ- 
ent varieties  should  be  arranged  in 
groups  of  certain  numbers,  and  the 
groups  should  be  massed  according  to 
the  effects  produced  by  foliage,  flow- 
er or  fruits,  as  well  as  by  height. 
The  same  scheme  is  recommended  for 
beds  and  borders  of  flowering  plants, 
with  the  exception  that  especial  at- 
tention be  given  to  color  and  time  of 
blooming. 

Unless  tree  masses  are  desired  only 
long-lived  trees  should  be  planted, 
and  for  these  plenty  of  room  for 
growth  should  be  allowed.  Shade 
trees  should  be  placed  where  shade 
is  needed,  and  should  unite  with  the 
shrubbery  to  form  and  frame  distant 
vistas  and  picturesque  effects. 

Plant  Disease-Free 
Pecan  Trees 

THE  very  best  way  tb  control  dis- 
eases is  to  prevent  them.  The 
man  who  contemplates  planting  a 
pecan  grove  will  do  well  to  cull  un- 
mercifully the  stock  from  which  he 
plants.  To  plant  indiscriminately, 
expecting  to  eradicate  diseases  later, 
is  ruinous.  It  is  possible  that  dis- 
eases may  be  kept  from  the  grove  by 
selection.    At  any  rate  start  right. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  certain 
varieties  or  strains  may  be  developed 
that  will  be  resistant  to  certain  dis- 
eases, according  to  Julius  Matz  of  the 
University  of  Florida  Experiment 
Station.  In  going  over  the  trees  in 
the  nursery  select  the  vigorous  ones. 
If  rosette,  scab  or  other  diseases  are 
present,  take  those  trees  which  are 
not  affected  by  the  disease.  Watch 
these  and  see  whether  they  are  at- 
tacked later. 


Do  not  neglect  the  planting  of 
spring  Irish  potatoes. 


Raised  Without  Milk! 


Her  name  is  Daisy"  and  her  owner,  \V.  A. 
Riddle,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  raised  her  on  Blatchford'B 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  halt  as  much  as  milk. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

A.  Useful  preventive  of  scourinir.  Calves 
raised  "The  BLitchford's  Way"  are  heavier,  big'frer- 
boned  and  healthier.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  1675.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
Blatchford's  Pi°  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  scback. 

See  Actual  Figures  r„  WaK 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,     Dept.  18      Waokegan.  Illinois 


Cheap 
Copper  Sulphate 

can  no  longer  be  had  but  growers  of  Potatoes 
Grapes  and  Vegetables  who  have  used  Sulfocide 
for  the  past  6  or  6  years  say  that  they  prefer  it 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  as  it  is  cheaper  and  easier 
to  use  and  equally  effective.  1  gallon  makes 
200  gallons  of  Spray.   Wri;e  today  for  book'ot 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 

Dept.  ll 
50  Church  St.         -         New  York 


HAVANA   FARM  TRUCKS 


We  can  furnish  these  Low-Down  Gears  with 
either  Steel  Wheels  or  Wood  Wheels.  They 
are  as  handy  for  farm  work  as  the  Auto 
is  for  travel. 

We  can  furnish  broad  tire  Steel  Wheels  to  lit  any 
wagon.  May  we  not  send  you  our  Free  Catalogue? 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Boi27,  Havana,  III. 


No  better  farm  engine  at  any  price.  Sizes 
2to22H-P.  Built  by  experts.  bid  direct; 
factory  to  user.    Established  1870 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
2150  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2150  Empire  Bldg.        Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENT??; 


ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
'acturers  want  Owen  Patents.  Send  for 
ree  book*;  inventions  wanted,  etc. 
I  help  you  market  your  invention  without  ehurpe. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  110  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


— WATSON  E.  COLEMAN, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free. 
Highest  references.  Best  results- 


The  Best  and  Cheapest 
Way  to  Spray 

is  to  use  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Powdered 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides.  Easy  to  ship 
and  handle.  No  water  to  freeze  or  dry  out. 
Scientific  mixtures  that  quickly  kill  insects 
and  fungus  without  injury  to  foliage. 


Arsenate  of  Lead 
Fungi-Bordo 
Tuber-Tonic 


All  in 

Dry  Powdered 
Form 


Send  for  our  Spraying  Literature 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Maker* 
7si  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 
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ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terras  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Free 
The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore.  Phil- 
adelphia. Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc 


"BERRIEJ 

Biff,  luscious,  beautiful,  right  I 
out  of  your  own  garden!  whata 
treat!  We  liave  several  true-to-  I 
name  varieties  adapted  to  your  | 
soil  and  climate.  Plants  guaran- 
teed and  packed  fresh  for  ship- 
ment,    VVrite  today  for  our  | 
1916  Book  of  Berries — free. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co.  = 
158  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md.  B 
IBM 


WEEDS!  WEEDS!  WEEDS! 

The  Isbcll  Weeder  Hoe  pulls  weeds  instead 
of  cutting  them.   Twelve  teeth 
pierce  and   pulverize  the  soil 
better  than  any  straight  blade 
hoe  with  less  than  half  the  time  and 
labor.     Sample    delivered  $1.25. 
Agents  wanted.    Write  today  for 
description  ami  terms. 
SIDNEY  M.  1SBELL,  Box  3,  Jackson,  Mich. 


FREE  FOR  TESTING 

A  pair  of  mated  EVERBEaRING  STRAW- 
BERRY  PLANTS  FREE  U  yuu  will  report 
aa  to  your  success  with  them.  W  .11  bear 
ioada  of  bier,  red  berries  Iw  June  to  No. 
vember.  We  have  cuunted  4oU  berries, 
blossoms  and  buds  on  a  emtio.  pl;int.  A 
I  postal  will  bring  the  rtonU.  onourt 
'  Seed  of  tho  new  CEREAL.  FF.^Iin  A  to 
plant  a  rod  snuare  of  F'""™'-.  Al","  ?.,,k{-,Si 
DeretmUlOBJ  ENTAL  rOlTY  Med .  ^  end  10O 
for  mailinn  expense  or  not   as  yo;i  pleaso. 

  Writo  tod:.?  and  Bet  BCOeamt.  d  w.-ll 

TIIE  OARONEIl  NER9I  KYCOMrANT,  Pox  714  .OSAGE,  IOWA 
NOTE-  We  will  send  one  dozen  genuine  Pi-oirreseive  Everbearing 
Straw^rry  nanta?  enough  for  one  bed.  for  60  cents,  postpaid. 


Workshop  on  Every 
Farm 

A WORKSHOP  is  needed  on  every 
farm,  according  to  Edward 
Grant,  foreman  of  the  foundry  in  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

"One  source  of  economy  that  has 
been  neglected  in  the  past  is  the  up- 
keep of  farm  tools  and  implements," 
says  Mr.  Grant.  "It  is  proverbial 
that  the  average  American  farmer 
will  buy  an  expensive  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, use  it  one  season,  and  then 
leave  it  exposed  to  the  elements  dur- 
ing the  winter.  When  he  wants  to 
use  it  again  it  has  lost  from  10  to  50 
per  cent  of  its  efficiency. 

"The  only  way  to  overcome  this 
depreciation  is  to  provide  proper 
housing  for  all  tools  and  imple- 
ments. This  will  protect  them  from 
the  weather  when  they  are  not  in 
use.  While  the  question  of  housing 
is  important,  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  defective  and  broken  parts 
be  repaired.  A  workshop  is  required 
to  make  these  repairs.  It  need  not 
be  large,  but  sufficiently  roomy  to 
allow  for  a  work  bench,  a  stove,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  floor  space 
where  the  machinery  or  tools  may  be 
repaired  or  taken  apart  and  reassem- 
bled." 


New  Plants  From  China 


Manure  for  the  garden  should  be 
fine  and  well-rotted.  Where  you 
have  only  fresh  stable  manure  avail- 
able, put  it  in  a  pile  now,  keeping 
it  turned  as  often  as  it  begins  to 
heat.  Be  careful  not  to  let  it  fer- 
ment. It  is  not  advisable  to  use 
fresh  stable  manure  under  a  garden 
crop  unless  the  manure  has  been 
thoroly  incorporated  with  the  soil. 


My  New  1916 
Fruit  Book  FREE! 


160  Pages— Illustrated— Write  For  iff 

This  book  is  easily  worth  $1.00  per  copy,  but  we  send  it  free  if  you  write  today. 
Gives  complete  description  of  best  fruits,  shape,  color,  quality,  etc.  Tells  ripening 
seajon,  habits  of  growth,  hardiness,  which  are  best  money-makers  for  your  section; 
peach  ripening  chart,  showing  ripening  dates  of  peaches;  how  many  trees  to  plant  per 
acre.  160  pages,  illustrated  with  200  photographs  of  fruits,  trees,  and  orchards.  Low 
growers'  prices  in  plain  figures.   Buy  direct.  Save  money. 

Trees  For 


Hardy,  Big-Rooted 
New  York,  New  England,  etc. 

William  P.  Stark  Ozark  Mountain  grown  trees 
l  are  famous  for  their  hardiness,  vigor  and  heavy 
well-branched,  wide-spreading  root-sys- 
tems. These  larger,  heavier  root3  give 
the  trees  a  quicker  start,  a  faster  growth 
and  bring  them  into  bearing  very  young 
—often  a  year  or  two  years  sooner 
than  trees  with  only  average  roots. 


Mo  Agents! 
Save  Htoh 


Mail 
Coupon 
Today 


No    agents,  no  "plate-bbok 
men."  Our  catalog  is  our  only 
salesman.  Prices  in  plain,  bold 
figures.   Same  low  growers'  prices 
to  all.  Highest  grade,  DOUBLE  GUAR- 
ANTEED TRUE-TO-NAME  trees  at  a  big  saving. 

3,000  Mile  Package  Guarantees 
Safe  Arrival  to  Your  Station 

You  get  your  trees  direct,  without  rehandling  or  opening  of 
package.  They  reach  you  in  perfect  condition,  fresh,  full  of  life 
and  vigor,  and  start  right  out  with  a  healthy,  vigorous  growth. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Extra  Large  Apple  Trees  To  Early  Buyers 

Exceptional  !y  large,  heavy  2  year  old  apple  trees,  special  6  to 
8  ft.  sizeat  same  price  an  regular  5  to  7  ft.  trees;  specially  trained 
branches  and  dense,  thick,  wide-spreading  roots* 
Mention  this  larger  size  in  writing  us.  |M  f 

Remember  the  Address 

To  get  William  P.  Stark's  personal  help  and  ser- 
vice be  sure  to  address  "Stark  City,  Mo."  It's 
*>a«y  to  remembez — the  town  is  named  after  our 
nurseries. 


Delicious  Apple 
Brings  $3  Per  Box 

National  dessert  apple 
—  wonderfu  I  money- 
maker. Hardy.viKoroua 
grower,  s  jeeeeda 
everywhere. 

Baldwin  and  Other 
Good  Apples 

Baldwin— Ask  for  im- 
proved strain  from  Mr. 
Hale's  famous  orchard. 
Mcintosh,  R.  I.  Green- 
ing, Graven-item.  No. 
Spy,  Wealthy,  etc. 

J.  H.Hale— Greatest 
Peach  Moneymaker 

Sold  et  $2.50  per 
bushel  when  Elberias 
were  bringing  $1  25  the 
past  season  —  larger, 
Wtter  quality,  better 
chipper  than  Elberfa. 
Grown  and  boM  exelu^ 


signature  on  every  tree.Eerly  Rote  Peach 

—Beet  of  all  early  peaches,  wonderful 
pront-oroducer;  introduced  by  us  for  firet 
time  this  season* 


Montm'cy  Cherry 

Most  widely  planted. 
Also  bent  noura  and 
sweets;  wcM-hnmched 

1  year  trees  with  heavy 

2  yr.  root-systems. 


Everbearing  Straw- 
berries— $5  to  $7  ^ 
Per  Crate 

Proved  commercial 
ftuccctifl.  Ro»rnrsty«"iir 
fruit  until  fr.-cztnir 
wunthor  " 


othor.  Special  pricea 
l*ro(trcsnivo.  bent  overbearing.  Tro- 
ndous  demand  for  plants.    Write  at 


William  P.  Stark 
Nurseries 

Box  84N4  Stark  City,  Mo. 


■  WILLIAM  P.  STARK  NURSERIES  • 

■  Box  8*M  STARK  CITY,  M0.  | 

l'lonse  send  me  Free  160  Page  Fruit  and 

■  Tree  Book. 


Continued  Fr 
moisture.  Experiments  are  under 
way,  therefore,  to  determine  the  use- 
fulness of  the  rootstock  of  this  peach 
for  grafting  with  different  hardy 
American  varieties.  If  success  is 
achieved,  the  specialists  believe  that 
they  can  develop  peach  trees  which 
will  make  possible  the  raising  of 
peaches  in  the  Southwestern  or  al- 
kaline sections,  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  possibilities  of  peach  cultiva- 
tion in  many  droughty  and  cold 
regions,  and  possibly  even  into  por- 
tions of  Iowa  beyond  the  northern 
edge  of  our  present  peach  region. 

Of  special  interest  also  are  the  col- 
lections of  aquatic  food  plants  se- 
cured in  the  recent  expeditions. 
These  include  water  chestnuts,  wa- 
ter nuts,  and  a  number  of  aquatic 
bulbs,  as  well  as  the  water  bamboo. 
The  Chinese,  the  explorer  found, 
have  mastered  thru  centuries  of  ex- 
periments the  process  of  using 
swamp  lands  for  the  raising  of  food 
crops,  and  their  success  is  believed 
to  point  to  commercial  possibilities 
for  some  of  our  swamp  regions  where 
reclamation  by  drainage  is  not  prac- 
ticable. Whether  the  American  farm- 
er would  ever  be  willing,  however, 
as  a  commercial  enterprise,  to  grow 
crops  which  call  for  cultivation  in 
water  waist-deep  is,  the  specialists 
admit,  open  to  question. 

The  kauba,  sometimes  called  wild 
rice  or  water  bamboo,  now  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  experiment,  is  a 
vegetable  in  taste  somewhat  between 
grass  and  asparagus.  The  swollen 
stalks  of  the  plant  are  eaten  much 
like  asparagus.  The  ordinary  bam- 
boo, contrary  to  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion, is  not  an  aquatic  plant,  and  for 
successful  cultivation  calls  for  fer- 
tile and  well-drained  soil. 

In  selecting  Chinese  vegetables  for 
introduction  the  explorer  was  greatly 
limited  by  the  fact  that  many  ar-  , 
tides  favored  by  Mongolian  palates 
would  be  unpleasant  to  Caucasians. 
He  has  sent  over,  therefore,  only 
those  things  which  promise  to  add 
valuable  vegetables  or  fruits  to  the 
American  table,  and  also  which  fit 
in  with  a  general  plan  for  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  food  crops  which 
will  find  a  ready  market  among  our 
Chinese  populations.  The  Chinese, 
in  many  cases,  are  importing  large 
quantities  of  favorite  native  foods  in 
canned  or  dried  form  from  China 
because  they  find  difficulty  in  getting 
them  in  a  fresh  state  in  our  larger 
cities.  Some  of  the  vegetables 
brought  over  which  promise  to  find 
a  dual  market  are  a  number  of  va- 
rieties of  vegetable  bamboo  and  im- 
proved varieties  of  pe  tsai,  the  odor- 
less Chinese  cabbage,  some  kinds  of 
which  already  are  on  sale  as  "celery 
cabbage"  in  American  markets.  This 
cabbage  is  suitable  for  cooking  or 
for  cold  slaw,  and  can  be  grown 
wherever  ordinary  cabbage  is  raised. 
A  vegetable  novelty  now  under  ex- 
periment is  a  Chinese  radish  with  a 
root  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  This 
is  somewhat  coarser  and  inferior  in 
flavor  to  the  small  radish,  tho  the 
Chinese  cook  it  much  like  turnips, 
and  also  pickle  it  in  strips  in  brine 
for  use  as  a  relish. 

This  and  other  explorations  have 
given  to  this  country  a  Chinese 
cherry,  very  successful  in  California 
because  of  its  early  maturity;  and 
a  number  of  varieties  of  wild  pears 
and  apples,  wild  almonds,  and  hardy 
citrus  fruits  which  offer  possibil- 
ities for  hybridization  with  Ameri- 
can varieties. 

The  explorer  also  brought  over 
specimens  of  the  Chinese  pistache 
tree,  which  it  is  hoped  will  give  the 
United  States  a  new  and  valuable 
tree  for  the  adornment  of  city  ave- 
nues in  Georgia,  Alabama,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Florida,  Texas,  California,  Ari- 
zona, and  Oregon.  Plantings  were 
also  secured  on  this  trip  of  a  Chi- 
nese white  pine  tree  remarkable  for 
its  white  bark.  One  of  these  speci- 
mens which  Mr.  Meyer  brought  has 
been  planted  on  the  grave  of  the  late 
Minister  to  China,  W.  W.  Rockhill, 
who  once  expressed  in  the  explorer's 
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hearing  a  wish  that  this  be  done.  Be- 
cause of  its  drought-resisting  quali- 
ties, this  strikingly  ornamental  tree 
offers  possibilities  for  the  beauti- 
fication  of  parks  and  grounds  in  Ari- 
zona, Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Especial  attention  was  given  on 
this  trip  to  investigations  of  chestnut 
blight,  which  was  found  by  the  ex- 
plorer first  in  China  and  later  on 
in  Japan.  In  the  eastern  United 
States  this  blight  appears  in  viru- 
lent form  and  is  exterminating  our 
beloved  chestnut.  The  explorer,  how- 
ever, found  Chinese  chestnut  trees 
which  were  to  some  degree  blight  re- 
sistant. Many  of  these  trees  had 
suffered  from  the  disease,  but  had 
apparently  recovered  from  severe 
attacks  and  succeeded  in  covering 
the  old  scars  with  new  wood. 

To  lovers  of  flowers  the  new  Chi- 
nese rose  known  as  the  Rosa 
Xanthina  should  be  of  special  inter- 
est, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  at  present  a  great  de- 
mand for  yellow  roses.  This  bush 
has  small,  light  yellow  flowers,  but 
its  great  quality  is  its  hardiness, 
which  will  enable  it  to  flourish  in 
the  North  even  as  far  as  Canada. 
The  chief  promise  of  this  rose,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  in 
all  probability  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  new  hardy  types  of  yellow 
roses  adapted  to  cultivation  in  Amer- 
ica. It  may  produce  varieties  which 
will  not  drop  their  leaves  like  our 
Persian  yellow  roses  do,  and  yield 
varieties  with  larger  and  more 
showy  flowers.  In  addition,  the  ex- 
plorer found  a  number  of  new  ram- 
bler roses,  particularly  certain  yel- 
low ramblers  which,  if  locally  suc- 
cessful, will  meet  a  demand  for  a 
climbing  rose  with  a  flower  differing 
in  shade  from  the  crimson  and  pink 
flowers  of  the  well-known  rambler 
varieties. 

Watch  Potato  Blight 

POTATO  blight  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  diseases  with  which 
the  grower  has  to  deal.  It  works 
swiftly  and  surely  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  crop.  It  is  a  fungus  and 
consequently  finds  warm,  moist 
weather  conditions  most  happy.  It 
blights  the  tops  and  may  rot  the 
tubers.  Under  favorable  conditions 
it  will  wipe  out  a  crop  within  a  few 
days. 

This  dangerous  disease  can  be  con- 
trolled surely,  according  to  Dr.  C.  D. 
Sherbakoff,  associate  plant  patholo- 
gist to  the  University  of  Florida  Ex- 
periment Station,  by  timely  and  thoro 
spraying  with  any  good  fungicide. 
Homemade  bordeaux  mixture,  4:4:50, 
is  the  best  material,  but  owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  bluestone,  copper  sul- 
phate, some  growers  may  not  want 
to  use  it.  Pyrox,  a  proprietary  com- 
pound, apparently  containing  some 
arsenates,  and  which  is  probably  a 
bordeaux  paste,  is  also  a  fairly  good 
fungicide,  altho  it  is  probably  not  so 
efficient  as  homemade  bordeaux. 

Ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
carbonate  is  efficient,  but  it  does  not 
stay  so  long  as  or  stick  so  well  as 
the  bordeaux.  It  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing five  ounces  of  copper  carbonate 
in  three'  pints  of  2G-degree  Baume 
ammonia.  This  is  diluted  to  fifty  gal- 
lons with  water. 

The  chief  consideration  in  choosing 
a  spraying  material  is  the  cost,  and 
to  some  extent  the  labor.  With  pres- 
ent prices  of  copper  sulphate,  grow- 
ers may  have  to  use  one  of  the  other 
materials  previously  mentioned.  The 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  car- 
bonate requires  more  frequent  ap- 
plication than  the  bordeaux,  owing 
to  its  lesser  adhesive  properties. 

It  is  advisable  to  begin  spraying  as 
soon  as  potatoes  are  five  to  seven 
inches  high.  Repeat  every  other 
week.  Keep  the  new  growth  covered 
and  replace  the  previously  applied 
material  which  has  been  washed  off. 
It  is  advisable  to  spray  after  rains 
and  often  during  rainy  weather. 
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Report  Diseased  Nursery  Stock 


MANY  buyers  report  that  they  are 
receiving  diseased  or  insect  in- 
fested nursery  stock,  according  to 
F.  M.  O'Bryhe,  nursery  inspector  to 
the  Florida  State  Plant  Board.  The 
standard  requirements  for  stock  haye 
been  raised  recently  and  they  will  be 
raised  higher,  but  still  there  may  be 
room  for  complaint  concerning  some 
shipments. 

Mr.  O'Bryne  urges  all  Florida 
growers  who  receive  nursery  stock 
that  is  not  up  to  standard  to  report 
the  matter  to  him  at  Gainesville. 
Give  the  certificate  tag  number,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  consignor, 
and  send  portions  of  the  most  se- 
verely infested  or  infected  stock  as 
e*ndence. 

The  inspection  service  is  just  as 
anxious  to  raise  the  standard  as  the 


people  are.  A  nursery  is  not  certified 
until  it  has  been  inspected  and  found 
free  of  an  excessive  number  of  insect 
pest*  or  dangerous  diseases,  but  there 
is  always  a  chance  that  some  diseased 
stock  may  be  concealed.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  inspection  department  to 
inspect  every  shipment,  and  for  that 
reason  the  purchaser  should  act  as 
his  own  inspector.  He  will  thus  pro- 
tect himself,  his  neighbors  and  the 
whole  State,  and  help  to  make  the 
inspection  service  more  efficient. 

The  State  Plant  Board  requires 
that  trees  shall  be  deprived  of  their 
leaves,  thoroly  boxed  or  covered  to 
prevent  infestation,  and  bear  an  of- 
ficial inspection  tag  before  they  can 
be  shipped.  If  any  of  these  provi- 
sions are  not  observed  or  if  the  stock 
is  diseased,  purchasers  are  requested 
to  report. 


Use  Formaldehyde 


GRAIN    Diseases    Controlled  by 
Formaldehyde: — 
Oat  smut  (covered  and  loose.) 
Barley  smuts  and  leaf  stripe  dis- 
ease. 

Wheat  smut  (stinking  smut.) 

Grain  Diseases  not  Prevented  by 
Formaldehyde:  — 

Loose  smut  of  wheat. 

Blotch  disease  of  barley. 

Rusts  of  various  kinds. 

Grain  diseases  are  being  treated 
with  more  than  ordinary  respect  this 
spring.  Last  year's  experience  con- 
vinced many  that  it  will  pay  to  give 
some  attention  to  ways  of  control- 
ling these  diseases,  which,  if  allowed 
to  develop,  would  cause  much  loss. 

When  sowing  time  comes  the  for- 
maldehyde solution  now  recognized 
as  a  preventive  of  many  serious  dis- 
eases that  annually  cause  large 
losses  to  farmers,  will  be  used  in 


treating  seed  grain.  The  process 
used  in  treating  the  blights  and 
smuts  which  can  be  prevented  by 
formaldehyde  are  given  in  a  circular, 
copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Madison,  Wis. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still  a 
number  of  grain  diseases  which  can- 
not be  eliminated  in  this  way,  and 
still  further  work  is  necessary  before 
satisfactory  control  methods  can  be 
advocated. 

Further  study  in  grain  diseases, 
particularly  those  of  barley  and 
wheat,  will  be  continued  this  year 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  co- 
operating with  the  office  of  cereal 
investigations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Methods  of  treating  grain  against 
the  diseases  hitherto  mot  controlled 
by  the  formaldehyde  treatment  will 
be  investigated  further. 


Citrus  Needs  Nitrogen   One-Gallus  Man  Wins 


OF  ALL  the  fertilizer  elements  ni- 
trogen is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  citrus  grower  this 
year.  The  prices  of  potash  and  acid 
phosphate  are  almost  prohibitive, 
even  tho  they  can  be  had.  There  is 
a  chance  also  that  quantities  of  these 
materials  have  been  left  in  the  soil 
from  previous  applications.  Nitro- 
gen leaches  out  much  more  rapidly 
than  either  potash  or  phosphates. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  make 
applications  of  nitrogen  at  intervals 
during  the  year.  B.  F.  Floyd,  plant 
physiologist  to  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida Experiment  Station  cites  some 
experiments,  carried  on  last  year,  in 
which  the  effects  of  insufficient  ni- 
trogen were  noted.  It  has  been  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  lack  of  sufficient 
nitrogen  at  the  time  of  setting  fruit 
will  reduce  the  yield  materially.  One 
plot  In  the  foregoing  experiments 
which  suffered  from  nitrogen  starva- 
tion at  the  time  the  fruit  was  set 
showed  50  per  cent  less  fruit  at  the 
end  of  Mi':  season  than  ;i  plot  tlwit. 
had  had  plenty  of  nitrogen  during 
the  Hpring  season. 

Trees  show  nitrogen  starvation  by 
yellowing  leaves.  In  the  absence  of 
disease,  yellowing  of  foliage  can  be 
taken  as  a  sure  indication  of  nitro- 
gen starvation.  Potash  and  phosphate 
starvation  are  more  likely  to  be 
shown  by  a  reduction  of  yield  than 
by  any  appearance  of  the  tree. 

Waste  in  Farm  Manure 

■'JT  HAS  been  carefully  estimated 
*  that  the  value  of  the  farm  ma- 
nure that  Is  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  is  $700,000,000  annually.  The 
Wheat  crop  for  1912  has  been  c-fiti- 
maied  at  730.000.040  bush' Is.  It  is 
seen  from  th*<v:  figures  that.  th<: 
Mine  of  the  manure  going  to  waste 
n>  the  farm  in  the  United  States  is 
worth  ai  much  as  the  total  wheat 
crop  of  th»:  country. 


HATS  off  to  the  one-gallus  man, 
the  one-horse  farmer.  H.  C. 
Teat,  Walnut  Hill.  Escambia  County, 
and  his  lonesome  mule  produced 
$1,500  worth  of  crops  on  thirty-six 
acres  of  land.  How  did  he  do  it? 
Listen.  He  had  no  traditional  preju- 
dices for  "co'n  an'  cotton"  to  hinder 
him.  Instead  of  staking  his  all  on 
a  single  crop  he  diversified. 

According  to  the  report  of  S.  W. 
Hiatt,  demonstration  agent  for  the 
University  of  Florida  Extension  Divi- 
sion, Mr.  Teat  raised  800  bushels  of 
corn,  seven  tons  of  velvet  beans, 
enougli  peanuts  to  fatten  hogs  for 
4,000  pounds  of  meat,  pasture  for 
twelve  head  of  cattle  since  his  crops 
were  harvested,  $88  worth  of  cotton, 
175  gallons  of  sirup  and  225  bushels 
of  potatoes. 

Fertilizer?  Yes,  $16  worth  of  acid 
phosphate  was  all  he  used.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  fertilizer  needed  was 
supplied  from  the  crops  and  livestock 
grown. 

Mr.  Teat  does  not  live  out  of  a  tin 
can  and  a  paper  sack.  He  believes  in 
raising  everything' for  his  table  that 
his  land  will  produce.  He  has  a  good 
garden  the  year  around,  as  well  as 
poultry,  eggs,  milk,  and  butter.  In 
other  words,  he  believes  in  paying 
himself  the  profits  on  the  produce  he 
consumes. 

Lettuce  Drop  Fungus 

THE  University  of  Florida  Experi- 
ment Station  has  received  speci- 
mens of  beans  and  peas  recently 
which  were  attacked  by  a  white  mold. 
This  is  the  same  fungus  which  causes 
stem  rot  of  cucumbers  and  water- 
melons, white  foot  rot  of  celery  and 
lettuce  drop.  It  rots  all  parts  of  the 
peas  and  beans  above  ground.  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  disease  is  be- 
ginning work  also  in  lettuce  fields. 

After  a  short  period  of  development 
the  fungus  produces  blackish  irregu- 
lar bodies,   which   under  favorable 


conditions  produce  small  mushrooms. 
These  give  rise  to  millions  of  minute 
spores  which  are  readily  spread  to 
neighboring  fields  by  the  slightest 
breeze.  The  only  known  method  of 
controlling  the  disease  is  to  watch  the 
crop  carefully  and  destroy  any  af- 
fected plants  to  prevent  fruiting 
bodies. 

Besides  this  it  is  necessary  to  soak 
the  ground  where  the  disease  appears 
with  a  good  fungicide,  such  as  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  copper  carbon- 
ate, so  that  the  fungus  will  not  spread 
by  its  vegetative  branches.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  lost  annually 
from  this  disease  and  growers  can- 
not afford  to  let  it  go  unhindered. 

Florida  Wants  Livestock 

THE  east  coast  of  Florida  is  talk- 
ing live  stock.  Now  some  folks 
will  say  that  talk  doesn't  mean 
much.  Well,  perhaps  it  doesn't  when 
new  railroads,  political  platforms 
and  other  things  are  the  subject.  But 
whenever  a  community  or  a  section 
begins  to  talk  live  stock,  that  com- 
munity or  section  will  go  into  the 
live  stock  business.  They  cannot 
help  it.  The  fire  burns  considerably 
before  the  smoke  aoDears. 

A.  P.  Spencer,  district  agent  for 
the  University  of  Florida  Extension 
Division,  reports  that  the  whole  east 
coast  is  interested  and  particularly 
the  back  country  section  of  that  re- 
gion. Much  of  the  land  in  that  back 
country  is  weil  adapted  to  cattle 
raising  on  a  large  scale.  A  project 
is  under  way  west  of  Fort  Pierce  to 
develop  a  30,000-aere  stock  range. 
Two  years  ago  the  company  who 
own  the  tract  employed  a  man  to  ex- 
periment with  forage  crops.  Now 
they  propose  to  raise  cattle  on  a 
commercial  scale.  The  tract  is  sup- 
plied with  artesian  water  and  as  soon 
as  the  drainage  canal  is  projected  it 
will  be  relieved  of  surplus  water. 

This  is  not  the  only  tract  that  is 
capable  of  development  into  a  cattle 
range.  There  are  many  similar 
lands,  not  only  on  the  east  coast,  but 
all  over  the  State. 


MEW  MACHINE 


Makes  big  profit  right  at 
the    start.      Many  doing 
$3,000  a  year  and  better. 
You  can  too.   You  need  no  1 
experience.   We  teach  you  FREE  in 
one  simple  lesson.    Start  right  at  homr 
Anywhere,  everywhere  there's  plenty  of  money 
and  big  cash  profits  waiting  for  ambitioun  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  of  your  own.  Requires  little 
capital  and  grows  last  into  a  real  factory — a 
real  manufacturer.  Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop 
with  Haywood  Equipment.  Let  the  money 
roll  in._  Auto  tires  need  mending  constantly. 
There  is  your  profit.  Owners  eager  to  give  | 
you  their  business.  It  means  a  saving  ot 
money  to  them,  and  big  cash 
returns  for  you, 

»  1UST  HAIL  THE  COUPON 
For  this  FREE  >oak 
A  valuable  guide  to  riches 
and  wealth,  ltgives  the  com- 
plete details.  How  to  start. 


How  to  succeed. 
Tells  all  about  your 


•>••>■> 


Haywood  Tire  lot] 


snportunity.  Shows 
how  easy  the    tT  P 
work   can  be      •     Equipment  Compirrj 
done.    Shows  tho  big  profit  in    f     852 Capitol  Ave. 
this  new  field.    Write  for  it     ^        Indianapolis.  Ind. 

today.    A   postcard  Will   do.        » Gentlemen: 

Get  your  FREE  copy.  ♦       Please  Bend  roe  yoar 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMEW  •d5^".ic'.o™do«1?iiS 

COMPANY  e>  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


862  Capitol  Ave. 
INDIANA  POLIS 
INDIANA 


♦  Name- 
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Upward  TRIAL 

JhneAlcam. 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
now,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  crrnm.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  fo 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  40V6        Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


er  and  H 
ivator> 


Planet  Jr.  ggf&i 


/•^V     plants  and  cultivates  in  half  the  time 

It  takes  drudgery  out  of  garden  work,  and  gets  bigger,  bet- 
ter crops  besides.    Fully  guaranteed. 

Tfiis  No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season  and 
lasts  a  lifetime.    Sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills), 
ploys,  opens  furrows  and  covcts  them,  hoes  and  cultivates 
easily  and  thoroughly  all  through  the  season.    30  other 
seeders  and  wheel  hoes — various  prices-. 

New  72-page  Catalog  (1S4  illustrations)  free! 
Describes"  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones, 
and  improvements  to  our  Seeders.  Wheel-Hoes.  .Har- 
rows, Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators.  IVnte 
postal  for  it  today! 

S  L  Allen  &  Co   Box  1208P  Philadelphia 

Whe.her  you  cultivate  the  smallest  door-yard 
*V.vct."  or  the  largest  market  g.irdcn  you  can't 
afford  to  work,  without  a  Planet  Jr. 


pEs^nra  ^HoOO  to  $J.OO  &  We©M 
o 


/  y\  f  f  y\  yry  V^*"\  If  selling  Th"  Saturday  J'ilailc.  ("li i<a  go  Ledger.  Farming  liusi- 
\   )j  \S</J  _Jy  r\    »•'**  ami   l.on.    Scout.     These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 

 *  ^<z^S  Qy       \^£S  \J    and   {>••<. in  i-v.tj-   town  want   someone  they  can  buy  from 

each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  lilade.  Ledger.  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Kach  active  agent 
for  our  papers  is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  instructions  In  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 


^    OUPON'''I,X  OLT  TODAY  AND  SEXD  TO  US, 


I  accept  th<"  ajcency 
for  y  ©  u  r  i  papers. 
Seud  ne  a*  many  cop- 
ies of  each  a*  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  week.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  my 
cert  ih>Hte  of  member- 
ship In  the  Lone 
Keonls  and  bade,  and 
booklet  of  Instructions 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No 


Age  Town 


State.  . . 


.F.  B. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming 
Business." 


Cent] 


pn;AV  fkJc  GUARANTEED 

enjoy  inis  quality 


Absolutely  free  of  expense,  use  and  enjoy  this  beautiful,  Guaranteed 
Quality,  Thiery  Piano  in  your  home  one  month,  or  choose  any  one  of 
the  sixteen  new,  exclusive  styles  of  Thiery  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 
shown  in  the  new  Thiery  Style  Book.  Perhaps  more  than  once  you've 
wished  you  could  have  a  fine  piano  in  your  home  a  few  weeks,  just  to 


Thiery  Piano  in  your  home  a  whole  moflt] 


realize  what  a  wonderful  source  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  it  is — or  may 
be,  just  to  convince  some  member  of  your  family  that  it's  the  best  invest- 
ment that  could  be  made  for  your  home — really  a  great  necessity  and  some- 
thing that  the  children,  above  all,  should  have.  Now,  the  opportunity  is 
yours  and  it  doesn't  carry  with  it  the  slightest  promise  on  your  part  to  purchase. 


Any  Tkierv  Ph 


ny  JL  mery  Jriano  or 


PJaye? — Freight  Paid 


Any  Thiery  Instrument  you  want  to  enjoy  for  a  month  will  be  shipped  direct  to  your  nearest  station,  freight  paid.  No  advance  money 
— no  deposit.  Use  it,  play  on  it  and  enjoy  it.  Determine  its  quality — its  tone — its  workmanship  in  any  manner  and  by  any  comparison 
you  wish.    In  the  seclusion  of  your  home,  unmolested  by  agents,  away  from  the  annoyance  and  influence  of  dealers  and  profit  seekers, 

prove  to  yourself  'that  the  purchase  of  a  Thiery  Piano  direct  means — 

$75  to  $150  More  Piano  Quality  for  Your  fiXonem 


Yes — actually  $75.00  to  $150.00  more  quality  for  your  money. 
The  Thiery  Sty*  Book  shows  four  mag-  J*"0,1*  simply  ship  back  at  my  expense.  No  excuses  to  offer.  No 
nificent  models  of  new  88  note  Player  "s  or  ands — simply  SHIP  BACK.  Thiery  Pianos  today  are 
Pianos.  The  highert  priced  one  costs  only  the  most  popular  and  the  fastest  selling  pianos  advertised  and  sold  direct 
a  little  above  $400.00.  Why  pay  $550.00— 
$600.00,  up  to  $800. 00  for  a  player,  when 
a  Thiery  Player  contains  all  the  player 
value  you  could  wish,  at  any  price.  Player 
bench,  music  rolls  and  scarf  are  included 
without  any  extra  charge. 


to  the  home.  "NOTHING  TO  PAY  FOR  BUT  QUALITY." 
No  agents  or  dealers.  No  fancy  prices,  no  fancy  profits.  You 
won't  have  a  Thiery  Piano  in  your  parlor  ten  days  before  you'll 
be  anxious  to  keep  it  and  then,  if  you  wish  to — 


Spread  Out  the  Payment  Over  a  Period  of  Two  or  Three  Years 

Time  if  Not  Convenient  to  Pay  Cash 


Art  Style  Bool  FREE 

The  new  1916  Thiery  Art  Style  Book  is  embossed  and  printed  in  seven 
colors.    It  is  a  Style  Book— not  a  catalog.    It  shows  Thiery  Pianos  in 
colors — prints  testimonial  letters  from  buyers  all  over  the  country— it  has 
shown  thousands  of  homes  how  to  avoid  paying  fancy  prices  and  profits. 

Just  Fill  Outf  and  Mail  tte  Coupon  Below 

■iBiBiHiwniraiaiHi 

J.  B.  THIERY,  Pres.,  J.  B.  Thiery  Co.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.— Upon  receipt  ol  this 

coupon  forward  to  me,  POSTPAID,  and  without  slightest  obligation  on  my  part,  the  new 
1916  Thiery  Art  Style  Book,  trial  order  blanks,  ca«h  and  charge  account  prices  direct  tc 
and  explanatory_letter  fully  outlining  your  buying  plans  and  offer  as  advertised  in  thi 


Pay  for  it  while  you  are  enjoying  it  in  little  by  little  amounts  that  you'll  easily  make  without  extra  effort.    Monthly  or  quarterly 
payments.    Two  or  three  payments  per  year  or  a  dozen  other  ways.    Really  a  specially   arranged  charge  account  buying  plan 
absolutely  confidential,  -without  a  particle  of  publicity.    You  set  the  payment  dates  that  are  most  suitable  to  you.    Hundreds  of  homes  all 
over  the  country  are  acquiring  ownership  of  Thiery  Instruments  on  this  charge  account  plan.  No  need  to  pay  cash  unless 
you  want  to. 

Thiery  Guaranteed  Quality  Pianos 

iia    Thiery  guaranteed  Quality  Pianos  are  in  genuine,  fancy  figured  Ma- 
hogany  Walnut  and  Oak  cabinets.    No  imitation  mahogany  used. 
Have  genuine  Ivory  Keys — no  imitation  ivory  used.    The  cabinets 
are  quadruple  veneered.  They  have  genuine  Mountain-grown  spruce 
Sounding  Boards — the  finest  full  metal  plates — Empire  Grand  Tops 
— copper  and  steel-wound  bass  strings — bushed  tuning  pins— »the 
finest  polished  brass  and  heavy  nickeled  pedals  and  trimmings. 


FARMING  BUSINESS, 

□ piano  r~i 
hook      I  I 


PLAYER 
PIANO 


□ORGAN 
BOOK 


["Please  check  with  X  mark  the"] 
LStyle  Book  you  wish  to  receivej 


ADDRESS  . 


If  You  Li%e  a  Fine  Parlor  Organ 

If  you  want  music  in  your  home  and  feel  that  a  piano  is  a  little  too 
much  of  an  investment,  at  the  present  time,  why  not  get  a  beautiful 
Thiery  Parlor  Organ?  Just  remember  thatyou  can  buy  a  Thiery  Organ 
now  and  pay  for  it  in  small  payments  of  $2.50  per  month  if  necessary  and 
any  time,  within  five  years,  if  you  want  a  Thiery  Piano,  I  will  take  the 
organ  back  and  allow  you  all  you  paid  for  it  less  10  percent  for  wear  and 
tear,  as  part  payment  on  any  Thiery  Piano  you  want.  Of  course,  you  know 
that  Thiery  Organs  are  the  real  "Music-Makers"  of  all  organs.  50,000  6old 
lirect  to  homes  in  the  past  few  years.  Shipped  on  30  days  trial  and  test  and 
3u  can  ship  back  at  my  expense,  if  you're  .not  glad  you  ordered  it.  The 
Thiery  Organ  Style  Book  tells  the  whole  story.  Address 
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FARMING 
BUSIN 


The  Application  of  Business  Principe 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FEW  GARDENS  YIELD  ALL  THEY  SHOULD 

Some  are  not  planned  or  planted  properly;  others  would  bear  more  if  the  soil  were  kept 
constantly  busy.  Selecting  more  suitable  sorts  of  vegetables  often  increases  the  garden  crops 
manifold.    We  will  help  your  garden  serve  you  twelve  months  during  the  year. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  have  at  your  disposal  a  piect  of  land  that  is  favored  with  sun- 
shine at  least  part  of  each  day,  it  is  your  duty  to  get  busy  and  make  that  land  yield  something. 

THIS  OFFER  WILL  HELP  MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN  PAY 

The  Farming  Business  and  The  Vegetable  Grower  Magazine  Section  is  worth  alone  the  price  we 
ask,  58  packages  of  "True  to  Type"  vegetable  seeds  and  the  book,  "Large  Yields  from  Small  Gar- 
dens," that  will  show  you  how  to  make  each  row  bear  at  least  three  crops  in  the  course  of  each 
season.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  utilize  each  square  foot  of  space  in  the  most  practical  manner, 
and  will  teach  you  what  vegetables  to  select  that  will  yield  the  most  for  space  and  time  devoted 
to  them.    This  great  triple  offer  will  be  sent  you  for  one  dollar. 

The)    FARMING  BUSINESS 


will  help  you  in  every  problem  you  meet  on  the  farm.  It  is  edited  by 
men  who  are  farming  business  experts  and  it  teaches  the  application  of 
business  principles  to  farming. 

It  does  it  in  a  way  easy  for  every  one  to  understand.  Then  it's  not 
all  business.    It  will  interest  the  whole  family. 


There  is  a  "Home  Making"  page,  a  "Pattern  and  Needlework"  page, 
Boys  and  Girls  Department,  a  good  story,  Latest  Discoveries  and  Recent 
Inventions.  The  week's  happenings  of  the  World's  War.  War  maps 
printed  in  four  colors,  and,  best  of  all,  a  magazine  section  called  "The 
Vegetable  Grower."  This  department  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 


58  VARIETIES  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


This  is  the  best  assortment  of  garden  seeds  ever  offered.  Choice, 
tested  seeds,  true  and  tried  varieties,  and  warranted  fresh  and  reliable. 
This  is  a  tremendous  bargain.  They  are  all  the  best  varieties,  too,  such  as: 
Beet,  Crosby's  Egyptian — The  earliest,  and  best  extra  early  beet  grown. 
Cabbage,  All  Season — Extra  fine  variety  for  either  early  or  late  plant- 


ing.    Cucumber,  Everbearing — Comes  in  bearing  early  and  continues 


r//.     until  late  in  the  season.    Lettuce,  Black  Seeded  Simpson — Best  va- 
^     riety  for  the  home  garden.    Extra  early.    Muskmelon — The  fa- 
^     mous  Rocky  Ford.    Onion,  Yellow  Globe  Danvers — The  most 
^     popular  variety  grown.    Radish,  Early   Bird — The  earliest 
maturing    variety.      Turnip,    Orange    Jelly — Exceedingly 
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early  and  the  quality  the  very  best. 

This  is  only  eight  of  the  58  varieties.  The  other  50  varieties  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  standard  sorts,  all  true  and  tried.  This  is  your  opportunity 
to  secure  seed  for  a  fine  vegetable  garden  for  only  25  cents.  We  do  not 
send  out  these  seeds,  all  kinds  mixed  in  one  packet,  as  is  often  done  when 
bargains  are  offered.  You  don't  want  cabbage,  turnip,  lettuce,  radish, 
cucumber  and  all  other  kinds  of  seeds  mixed.  Beware  of  the  vegetable 
seed  collections  that  are  sent  out  in  that  way.  When  you  order  of  us 
you  get  cucumber  seed  in  one  packet,  beet  in  another,  etc.  Remember, 
you  get  58  varieties  of  standard  sorts  of  vegetable  seeds  and  all  seeds 
are  guaranteed  to  be  fresh — sure  to  grow  and  give  satisfaction. 


°Q 


The  Booklet,  "Large  Yields  From  Small  Gardens, 
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is  unique,  and  was  written  especially  for  us  by  Adolph 
Kruhm.    The  subject  is  treated  in  a  thoro  manner  in 
5^      terms  anyone  can  understand.    The  author  shows  how 


small  gardens  can  be  made  to  yield  an  abundance  of  vege- 
tables thruout  the  season.  Everyone  having  a  garden  should 
have  this  booklet. 


ONLY  ONE  COLLECTION  TO  A  PERSON 


4 


We  want  to  send  this  great  seed  collection,  The  Farm- 
ing Business,  for  one  year  (52  issues),  and  the  book- 
let to  every  person  reading  this  offer.  Remember, 


we  deliver  it  all  post  paid.  We  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  more  than 
pleased.    Send  now  before  this  offer  is  withdrawn. 
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CUT  OUT  THE  COUPON— SEND  YOUR  DOLLAR  TODAY 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

In  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 


VOL.  XLIY.  No.  4 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  APRIL  15,  1916 


FIVE  CENTS  PER  WEEK 


What  Are  We  Going  to  Do  With  It? 

The  Greatest  Opportunity  of  Agricultural  History  Confronts  Us; 

Will  We  Take  Advantage  of  It? 


AS  I  HAVE  repeat- 
edly pointed  out 
in  articles  in 
The  Farming  Business, 
the  price  which  the  in- 
dividual farmer  re- 
ceives for  his  product 
depends  directly  upon 
the  price  being  paid 
upon  the  world  mar- 
ket; that  this  price  is 
determined  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the 
world  supply  and  the 
world  demand.  To  the 
individual  producer  it 
makes  no  difference 
whether  his  products 
are  sold  for  home  con- 
sumption, or  for  for- 
eign  consumption,  the 

price  which  he  receives  is  regulated  by  this  differ- 
ence between  world  supply  and  world  demand. 

The  United  States  produces  a  surplus  of  most  of 
the  fundamental  food  and  clothing  products.  This 
surplus  goes  to  feed  and  to  clothe  other  countries 
in  which  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  home  supply; 
such  countries  as  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Con- 
sequently the  price  which  we  receive 
for  our  products  depends  primarily 
upon  the  demand  in  Europe,  and  the 
available  surplus  from  other  coun- 
tries. Therefore  the  present  and 
prospective  agricultural  conditions 
in  European  countries  are  of  very 
material  interest  and  importance  to 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
what  these  existing  and  prospective 
conditions  are.  The  available  re- 
ports conflict,  and  accurate  data  are 
impossible  to  procure  at  this  time; 
but  from  the  best  and  most  reliable 
sources  of  information  available  it 
appears  that  about  35,000,000  men 
from  continental  Europe — including 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — are  under 
arms;  this  does  not  include  Asiatic 
Russia  and  Turkey  nor  colonial 
troops.  These  armed  men  represent 
a  total  population  in  the  same  terri- 
tory of  some  500,000,000  people. 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  man 
to  prophesy  accurately,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  war 
will  end  before  the  total  killed 
reaches  more  than  5,000,000,  or  1  per 
cent  of  the  population  which  they 
represent.  For  every  man  killed 
there  will  be  one  who  is  permanently 
disabled.  So  that  the  total  killed 
and  disabled  will  not  exceed  10,000,- 
000,  or  2  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  these  nations.  For  every  man 
killed  or  disabled  there  is  one  woman  and  at  least 
one  young  child  which  cannot  be  classed  as  eco- 
nomic producers.  So  -that,  with  2  per  cent  of  the 
population  killed  and  disabled,  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction of  6  per  cent  In  human  capacity  to  produce. 
Bu.t  since  there  is  only  1  per  cent,  killed  there  will 
be  a  reduction  of  only  1  per  cent  in  the  power  to 
consume  food.  These  are  only  estimates,  but  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  represent 
the  maximum  effect  which  the  war  will  have  on  the 
human  power  of  these  nations  to  produce  and  con- 
sume. And  this  effect  is  small  as  compared  to  an- 
other effect  which  the  war  is  having  on  the  agrl- 


The  World  Demands  Our  Meats  as  Well  as  Our 
(.ruin*,  and  It  Will  Pay  Is  to  Produce  More 
Meats  for  This  Market.  And  Anyway,  the 
Four-Footed  Route  Is  the  Best  One  by  AN  liieli 
to  Market  Our  Grains.  At  the  Same  Time, 
by  Properl)  Conserving  and  Using  the  Manure, 
\>  e  Can  Gron  More  Grains  "With  Which  to 
Feed  More  Livestock  Than  We  Could  Without 
This  Conservation  of  Fertility 


cultural  and  food  conditions  of  these  nations. 

Take  Germany  as  a  marked  example.  The  Ger- 
man soil  is  not  a  naturally  highly  productive  one, 
but  is  naturally  poor,  thin  and  unproductive  as  a 
whole.  The  high  production  per  acre  which  has 
been  obtained  from  these  soils  is  the  result  of  the 
management  of  the  German  farmers.  Immense 
quantities  of  commercial  or  artificial  fertilizer  are 
used  every  year;  some  600,000  tons  of  nitrate  being 
imported  from  Chili  every  year  for  use  on  German 
farms,  in  addition  to  the  potash  and  other  com- 
mercial fertilizers  produced  at  home.  It  is  by  the 
use  of  these  commercial  fertilizers  and  the  careful 


conserving  and  use  of 
the  natural  fertilizers 
resulting  from  the 
growth  and  feeding  of 
livestock  that  the  re- 
markable acreage  pro- 
duction of  these  native- 
ly poor  soils  has  been 
made  possible.  So  ex- 
tensive and  thoro  have 
been  the  use  of  these 
fertilizers  that  a  sur- 
plus of  fertility  has 
been  given  to  these 
soils  as  compared  to 
what  they  normally 
possess. 

The  war  has  cut  off 
Germany's  supply  of 
imported  fertilizers — 
other  nations  are  also 
importing  food  and  munitions  of  war  instead  of 
fertilizer.  The  strenuous  measures  of  economy  in- 
stituted in  all  the  fighting  nations  have  made  a  very 
material  reduction  in  the  amounts  of  fertilizer  be- 
ing used  on  the  farms.  An  abnormal  percentage  of 
the  livestock  is  being  consumed  and  killed,  thus  re- 
ducing this  source  of  fertilizer.  Much  of  the  work 
of  the  farms  is  being  done  by  inex- 
perienced people — women  and  chil- 
dren and  people  from  the  cities  not 
capable  of  military  service  and  not 
accustomed  to  farm  work.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  farmers  are  pro- 
ducing crops  from  the  fertility  which 
has  been  stored  in  the  soil  in  previ- 
ous years  and  even  previous  genera- 
tions, and  with  little,  or  at  least  in- 
adequate, provision  being  made  to  re- 
store what  is  used;  these  wasteful 
methods  of  production  will  continue 
with  each  year  of  the  war. 

This  same  condition  exists  in  other 
European  countries  where  commer- 
cial fertilizer  is  used  regularly,  such 
as  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  re- 
sult is  that  indirectly  because  of  the 
war  much  of  the  farm  land  is  mate- 
rially losing  its  fertility;  they  are 
being  deprived  of  this  productivity 
for  which  they  have  been  noted.  This 
will  result  in  a  25  per  cent  reduction 
in  the  food  producing  capacity  of 
these  nations  if  the  war  lasts  three 
years,  and  it  will  not  pick  up  again 
for  a  few  years  after  its  close.  The 
destruction  of  ships  is  so  reducing 
the  ships  available  for  low-class 
freight  that  nitrate  will  be  very 
expensive  when  it  can  be  had  at  all 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  so 
the  rebuilding  of  these  soils  will  be 
retarded. 

What  is  the  result  of  all  this?  So 
long  as  this  war  lasts,  and  even  for  a  few  years 
succeeding  the  war,  there  will  be  an  abnormally 
large  demand  for  the  agricultural  products  of 
America,  as  there  has  been  since  the  war  began. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  war  has 
increased,  and  will  continue  to  increase  even  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  demand  for  the  products 
of  our  farms. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  produced  an  abnormal 
demand  for  manufactured  products  from  the  United 
States.  This  demand  for  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts will  not  decline  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Where- 
as now  the  fighting  nations  are  buying  war  mate- 
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rial,  ammunition,  guns  and  machinery  to  be  used 
in  war,  when  the  war  ends  they  will  simply  trans- 
fer their  demand  and  will  come  to  us  for  other  man- 
ufactured products;  for  implements,  machinery  and 
the  things  which  are  needed  to  rebuild  the  de- 
stroyed parts  and  the  destroyed  industries  of  Eu- 
rope. So  that  even  after  the  war  ends  the  demand 
for  our  manufactured  products,  as  well  as  our  agri- 
cultural products,  will  continue. 

This  increased  demand  for  our  manufactured 
products  has  made  an  increased  demand  for  our 
agricultural  products  for  home  consumption.  When 
the  industries  of  the  country  are  booming  and  all 
the  laboring  classes  are  employed  at  good  wages, 
more  food  and  clothing  are  used  and  consumed  than 
when  these  industries  are  idle  and "  the  laboring 
classes  are  out  of  employment.  Therefore,  there 
has  been  an  increased  home  demand,  as  well  as 
increased  foreign  demand,  for  our  agricultural  and 
other  products,  and  this  demand  at  home  will  con- 
tinue large  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  same  as 
will  the  demand  for  our  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured products.  Therefore,  with  an  increased  for- 
eign and  home  demand  for  food  and  clothing  and 
the  fundamental  agricultural  products,  the  present 
high  prices  should  continue  for  several  years  even 
alter  the  war  has  ended. 

For  this  reason,  those  of  this  country  who  are 
engaged  in  the  farming  business  are  facing  the 
greatest  opportunity  which  they  have  ever  faced, 
not  only  in  their  lives,  but  in  the  lives  of  their 
predecessors. 

Prom  these  facts  arises  the  question  of  how  we 
shall  meet  the  increased  demand  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts. Approximately  90  per  cent  of  our  agricultural 
lands  are  already  under  cultivation,  but  that  10  per 
cent  which  is  not  under  cultivation  is  the  poorest 
of  the  100  per  cent.  The  result  is  that  there  will  be 
no  material  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  products 
of  the  country  by  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  land 
which  is  under  cultivation.  This  increase  rather 
will  come  from  an  increased  productivity  of  the 
lands  which  are  already  under  cultivation.  This, 
of  course,  means  that  we  must  use  better  methods 
of  production  than  we  have  used  in  the*  past,  not 
only  as  a  nation,  but  as  individual  farmers. 

In  order  to  meet  this  demand  for  increased  pro- 
duction, we  will  not  produce  more  bushels  of  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  from  more  acres;  but- we  will  pro- 
duce more  bushels  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  from 
the  same  number  of  acres.  We  will  not  produce 
more  cattle  and  sheep  by  increasing  the  acreage  of 
pasturage  or  range  over  which  they  are  pastured, 
but  by  an  increase  in  the  number  which  are  pro- 
duced for  each  acre  already  under  feeding  opera- 
tions. This  increase  of  production  will  come  only 
as  a  result  of  more  businesslike  farming.  We  must 
use  better  methods  of  tillage  and  cultivation.  We 
must  select  our  seed  more  carefully,  so  as  to  use 
more  vital  seed  of  more  productive  strength.  We 
must  so  manage  our  soils  as  to  retain  the  fertility 
or  productivity  which  they  already  possess,  and  so 
as  to  render  that  fertility  more  readily  available 
to  the  growing  crop  than  we  have  by  our  methods 
used  in  previous  years.  We  must  conserve  and 
utilize  more  thoroly  the  barnyard  manure  and  other 
fertilizers  which  are  used  on  the  farm.  We  must 
not  let  these  fertilizers,  which  cost  us  nothing  but 
a  little  care,  go  to  waste.  The  wastage  of  fertility 
resulting  from  our  management  of  our  soils  and  of 


our  barnyard  manure  in  this  country  is  criminal. 

Many  men  who  never  before  deemed  it  necessary 
to  use  artificial  or  so-called  commercial  fertilizers 
will  find  that  under  the  present  and  existing  condi- 
tions of  abnormally  high  prices,  it  will  pay  them  to 
use  these  artificial  fertilizers  in  order  to  increase 
the  production  of  their  cultivated  soil.  As  loath  as 
many  of  us  are  to  admit  it,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  there  are  large  acreages  of  land  in  the  United 
States  of  America  upon  which  the  use  of  artificial 
fertilizer  is  necessary  to  produce  crops  of  sufficient 
quantity  and  quality  to  give  a  good  net,  return  to 
the  producer.  There  are  other  large  areas  of  land 
which  are  now  returning  a  net  income  to  their  op- 
erator, but  which  would  return  a  larger  net  income 
if  a  certain  amount  of  additional  fertilizer  were 
used  judiciously. 

Next  to  the  soil  itself,  the  one  greatest  factor 
which  makes  permanently  productive  agriculture  is 
livestock.  We  are  not  producing  in  this  country  as 
much  livestock  as  we  should  produce.  More  live- 
stock and  the  better  conservation  of  the  farm  ferti- 
lizers or  manure  will  do  much  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  economic  production  of  our  farms.  At  the 
same  time  they  will  establish  permanent  agricul- 
ture where  heretofore  we  have  had  temporary  or 
floating  agriculture. 

A  great  opportunity  is  confronting  the  farming 
business  of  this  country.  It  depends  upon  every 
individual  farmer  to  do  his  part  in  order  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  may  reap  the  possible  benefits 
resulting  from  this  opportunity  which  confronts 
them.  For  the  coming  year  let  the  slogan  of  every 
one  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming  be,  "Better 
business  farming!" 

Hints  About  Highways 

THE  proper  maintenance  of  roads  is  of  vital 
interest  to  every  farmer  and  those  who 
travel  them  frequently.  It  used  to  be  that 
the  farmer  traveled  the  country  roads  more  than 
any  other  class  of  people,  but  since  the  advent  of 
the  motor  car  the  city  motorist  and  tourists  are 
sharing  in  the  service  of  them;  and  while  the  motor 
car  has  necessitated  road  improvement  it  has  pre- 
sented problems  in  road"  maintenance  to  struggle 
with.  The  efficiency  of  our  rural  mail  service  is  de- 
pendent on  the  quality  of  roads. 

Too  often  the  care  of  roads  has  been  given  into 
incompetent  hands.  As  one  road  commissioner 
remarked:  "Heretofore  the  care  of  a  road  has  been 
entrusted  to  any  one  who  would  accept  it  or  it  has 
been  given  thru  political  preference.  It  seems  that 
with  all  the  money  invested  in  roads,  they  should 
be  maintained  by  skilled  hands.  Road  maintenance 
is  as  much  a  science  as  road  building,  and  it  is 
not  a  job  for  anybody  that  wants  it." 

The  main  materials  used  in  present  day  road  con- 
struction are  crushed  stone  and  gravel,  and  of  the 
two  the  latter  has  proven  the  most  economical  to 
obtain  and  outlasts  the  stone  under  the  same  form 
of  treatment.  Some  forms  of  limestone  are  softer 
than  others,  and  under  the  action  of  the  weather 
and  the  wheels  of  vehicles  the  softer  stone  is  read- 
ily ground  into  fine  particles  which  are  carried  off 
the  road  by  the  wind.  Sometimes  one  can  see  the 
foliage  of  vegetation  white  with  these  particles 
forty  rods  from  the  road.    They  cannot  be  retained 


on  the  highway  except  by  the  application  of  oil 
on  the  surface.  Oil  renders  the  surface  impervi- 
ous to  water  and  for  this  reason  the  contour  of  tho 
road  must  be  smooth.  Water  retained  on  the  sur- 
face for  any  length  of  time  contributes  to  the  for- 
mation of  slush,  and  eventually  ruts  and  quick  de- 
terioration of  the  roadbed. 

Crushed  stone  thrown  up  in  the  center  of  a  road 
by  a  grader  docs  not  have  the  power  to  bind  itself 
together  as  well  as  gravel.  The  fast  wearing 
away  of  the  track  necessitates  the  frequent  use  of 
the  grader,  and  if  the  foundation  is  thin  or  unsub- 
stantial the  track  soon  breaks  thru.  The  flinty  form 
of  limestone  will  resist  a  greater  pressure,  bind 
better  and  last  much  longer  than  the  softer  forms. 
Just  as  there  are  different  qualities  of  crushed 
stone,  so  are  there  different  grades  of  gravel.  Gravel 
containing  the  smallest  amount  of  dirt  has  proven 
most  effective.  A.  very  small  proportion  of  clay 
serves  to  bind  the  gravel  of  a  sandy  character  to 
good  advantage  on  highways  where  good  drainage 
is  provided  and  frequent  scraping  is  done,  but  arti- 
ficial mixing  of  the  clay  with  the  gravel  is  ex- 
pensive if  it  is  to  be  done  uniformly. 

Whatever  kind  of  material  is  used,  the  coarser 
should  be  put  on  first  and  a  thick  layer  of  finer 
quality  placed  on  top.  In  time  part  of  the  finer 
material  will  sift  into  the  subsurface  and  fill  the 
voids,  thus  establishing  a  firm  foundation  and  pro- 
viding a  smooth  surface.  As  the  surface  material 
works  away  from  the  center  of  the  road  it  can  be 
scraped  back  again,  thereby  retaining  a  compact 
cover  which  does  not  wash  easily  and  turns  the 
water  off  it  into  the  ditches  instead  of  permitting  it 
to  enter  the  roadbed  and  freeze,  or  stand  to  form 
puddles. 

Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  on  water-satu- 
rated roads  during  the  winter  months  are  destroy- 
ing elements,  and  the  spring  rains  put  them  in  such 
a  condition  that  they  are  almost  impassable.  As  soon 
as  the  snow  flies,  all  work  on  roads  generally 
ceases.  There  are  many  times  during  the  winter 
months  when  the  grader  can  be  used  effectively. 
After  snow  has  thawed,  or  rain  has  fallen,  and 
when  the  roadbed  is  damp — yet  the  surface  works 
up  in  a  loose  condition — is  the  time  when  the 
grader  or  drag  should  be  used.  It  is  at  that  stage 
when  it  will  grade  smoothly  and  settle  into  a  com- 
pact mass  without  becoming  slushy.  Grading  a 
snow-covered  road  leaves  an  uneven  surface  when 
the  snow  melts.  It  is  not  advisable  to  work  a  road 
while  it  is  frozen  or  thawing  unless  the  surface 
contains  but  little  moisture. 

The  importance  of  drainage  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Ditches  are  taxed  with  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  water  when  snows  go  off  with  rain,  and 
many  of  them  are  unprepared  to  carry  it  off  prop- 
erly. Now  that  vegetable  life  is  killed,  or  dormant, 
the  ditches  along  the  road  should  be  opened  where 
necessary,  and  outlets  cleaned  of  debris.  Ditches 
that  overflow,  pouring  the  water  across  the  lower 
level  of  the  roadway,  work  serious  harm.  Patching 
a  gully-washed  highway  involves  a  great  deal  of 
labor  and  expense  and  never  leaves  the  highway  as 
substantial  as  it  formerly  was.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  trash,  willows  and  all  shrubbery  which 
tend  to  form  a  dam  in  ditches  should  be  removed. 
Open  drains  crossing  the  road  must  be  free  of 
debris,  for  it  is  often  that  about  such  places  worst 
Continued  on  Page  121 


Letters  From  a  Live  County  Agent 

He  Explains  That  a  Creamery  Failure  in  the  Past  Does  Not 
Necessarily  Mean  a  Cannery  Failure  in  the  Future 


COUNTY  AGENT'S  OFFICE, 
SOMEWHERE  IN  AMERICA, 

MARCH  5,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: 

Some  years  ago  a  cooperative  creamery  was 
started  in  Bedford  and  failed.  This  fact  is  urged 
as  a  proof  that  anything  we  try  here  is  booked  for 
failure. 

Listen:  The  man  who  draws  his  inspiration 
from  the  past  is  living  in  the  past.  Are  we  always 
to  live  in  terror  of  ghosts  of  past  sins  and  errors? 
Why  not  "Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead?" 

Twice  within  as  many  weeks  I  have  been  told 
just  how  the  cannery  is  going  to  rob  every  one.  The 
men  who  told  me  knew  nothing  of  our  plans,  but 
they  couldn't  wait  even  until  the  cannery  was  or- 
ganized to  begin  knocking.  And  one  of  them  worked 
himself  into  a  regular  rage  over  the  robbery,  as  if 
it  had  already  occurred.    Piffle  and  tommyrot! 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  just  where  the  "knocker" 
is  trying  to  lead  his  followers?  He  travels  in  a 
circle.  He  fights  all  progress,  all  change,  knocks 
out  whatever  might  correct  intolerable!  conditions; 
and  lands  up  just  where  he  started — in  the  ruts  of 
yesterday.  Let  him  stick  there;;  it  isn't  worth  while 
to  try  to  help  him  out.  It'  he  prefers  his  circular 
form  of  travel,  let  him  wear  his  own  track,  but 
don't  follow  him. 

Things  that  are  worth  having  arc  not  handed  to 


us;  they  come  because  we  courageously  and  reso- 
lutely struggle  for  them. 

The  man  who  goes  into  a  venture  expecting  to 
fail  is  going  to  fail.  The  man  who  rushes  in 
without  counting  the  cost  is  "riding  for  a  fall." 
But,  if  we  count  the  cost,  are  willing  to  pay  it  and 
to  fight  our  way  thru,  no  man  nor  circumstance  is 
going  to  keep  us  from  getting  what  we  have  set 
mind  and  heart  upon. 

Being  human,  we  all  blunder  and  fall.  But  there 
is  no  need  to  let  failures  bind  us  .down,  wreck  our 
courage  or  destroy  our  resolution.  Put  the  failures 
in  the  discard,  where  they  belong,  and  try  again 
and  yet  again.  We  can  and  we  will  get  what  we 
have  set  out  to  get. 

We  are  not  going  to  set  for  our  children  an  ex- 
ample of  fathers  who  will  stand  beaten  because* 
success  does  not  come  without  struggle.  We  can 
not  only  earn  their  respect,  but  their  deep  grati- 
tude, by  making  their  work  of  the  future  infinitely 
easier  because  of  our  preparation  and  work  of  to- 
day. 

"When  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  The 
man  who  counts  in  his  community  is  the  man  who 
has  vision,  who  looks  always  hopefully  and  deter- 
minedly ahead.  The  stars  arc  not  at  our  feet;  they 
are  above  and  beyond  us.  Behind  is  only  dead  his- 
tory, success  and  failure  that  no  longer  count. 

The  value  of  criticism  depends  on  how  much  the 


critic  knows,  and  how  sound  his  judgment  is;  and 
that  can  best  be  measured  by  what  he  does. 

If  a  grower  claims  to  you  that  he  understands 
packing  and  marketing,  find  out  two  things  about 
him:  (1)  whether  he  stores  his  apples  in  bins; 
and  (2)  whether  he  turns  over  the  job  of  facing  his 
barrels  to  a  greenhorn.  If  he  must  plead  guilty  to 
either  charge,  he  has  his  nerve  with  him  to  assume 
the  role  of  critic. 

It's  not  the  condition  of  the  barrel  as  it  is  nailed 
up  on  the  farm  that  settles  its  market  standing. 
That  is  settled  when  the  barrel  is  opened  and  ex- 
posed for  sale.  If  some  of  the  star  critics  had  seen, 
as  I  have,  their  own  apples  exposed  for  sale  In 
Philadelphia,  they  would  do  less  talking  and 
more  work. 

One  thing  more.  I  was  told  the  other  day  that  a 
written,  signed  statement  is  in  existence  alleging 
that  I  sold  a  carload  of  York  Imperial  apples  out  of 
storage  at  $2  a  barrel.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  even  a  single  barrel  of  York  Impe- 
rial apples,  or  with  any  apples,  in  fact,  except  that 
one  car,  composed  of  barrels  and  boxes,  and  report 
on  which  I  made  in  an  earlier  letter. 

I  suggest  that  the  author  of  that  interesting 
statement  commit  to  memory  the  9th  command- 
ment. It  might  help  him  to  correct  some  distress- 
ing tendencies.  Very  truly  yours, 

YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT 
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A  New  Government  Function 

A  Federal  Experiment  in  Conducting  a  Cooperative  Creamery 

By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 


EXPERIMENTS  are  usually  carried  on  to  de- 
termine by  actual  experience  the  advisability, 
or  practicability,  of  pursuing  certain  methods 
in  accomplishing  set  results;  or  to  ascertain  what 
effect  certain  things  will  have  on  set  subjects.  In 
Grove  City,  Pa.,  there  is  an  experimental  creamery 
that  is  a  practical  success  despite  the  fact  that  it 
is  yet  in  an  experimental  stage.  The  experiment, 
let  it  be  explained,  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  operations  go  to  make  up  a  suc- 
cessful cooperative  creamery.  This  creamery  is 
rather  unique  in  view  of  the  fact  that  while  it  is 
an  experiment,  it  is  solving  the  marketing  problems 
of  the  dairymen,  and  yet  is  operated  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis.    It  is  a  sort  of  three-in-one  affair. 

Altho  the  creamery  was  built  by  a  local  stock 
company,  it  is  operated  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  in  such  a  measure  that  all  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  products,  after  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture has  been  deducted,  are  divided  among  the 
patrons  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  butterfat 
delivered.  At  the  present  time  the  products  of  the 
dairymen  are  being  sold  as  butter,  cottage  cheese 
and  buttermilk.  The  skimmilk,  if  the  patrons  de- 
sire to  leave  it  at  the  creamery,  is  being  converted 
into  cottage  cheese. 

The  creamery  started  operations  in 
temporary  quarters  last  May,  and 
ever  since  that  time  the  patronage 
has  been  increasing.  The  farmers, 
rather  skeptical  at  the  beginning, 
have  found  out  that  the  venture, 
while  an  experiment,  is  getting  them 
more  for  their  product  than  they  got 
heretofore.  The  butter  sold  by  the 
creamery  always  brings  a  few  cents 
more  than  the  highest  price  on  the 
market.  The  amount  of  butterfat 
received  at  the  creamery  has  been 
encouraging  to  the  promoters;  it  has 
by  far  exceeded  their  expectations. 
Nothing  but  milk  and  cream  of  first- 
class  quality  is  received.  No  inspec- 
tions are  made  at  the  farm;  the  only 
requirement  being  that  the  milk  and 
cream  reach  the  creamery  in  first- 
class  condition.  At  the  outset  some 
trouble  was  experienced  in  impress- 
ing this  requirement  on  the  dairy- 
men, but  gradually,  when  they  saw 
the  price  obtained  for  the  products 
was  better  than  the  highest  prevail- 
ing market  values,  they  readily  ac- 
quiesced to  the  demands  of  the 
creamery,  and  delivered  their  prod- 
uct in  wholesome  condition.  The 
farmers  have  the  privilege  of  selling 
their  milk  at  home,  or  to  the  cream- 
ery. 

When  the  product  is  sold  to  the  creamery,  all 
cans  are  washed  "while  you  wait."  It  is  done  in  a 
most  thoro  manner.  When  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture took  over  the  operation  of  the  creamery,  a 
new  building  was  erected  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions which  are  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  whole- 
some butter  could  be  easily  observed,  and  that  the 
department's  chemist  might  have  a  laboratory  in 
connection  with  the  plant,  wherein  he  might  carry 
on  his  experiments. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  creamery,  the  follow- 
ing announcement  was  circulated  among  the  farm- 
ers and  dairymen: 

"The  Grove  City  Creamery  will  start  operations 
In  the  temporary  plant  on  May  3  and  it  is  urgently 
requested  that  all  those  desiring  a  steady  and  re- 
liable market  for  their  milk  or  cream  begin  deliv- 
ering their  product  at  that  time.  The  success  of 
the  creamery  depends  upon  its  support  by  the 
dairymen  wishing  to  make  the  most  money  out  of 
their  cows.  The  stock  company  organized  at  Grove 
City  provides  for  the  building,  completely  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  guarantees  effi- 
cient management,  so  that  all  that  remains  to  make 
the  venture  an  unqualified  success  is  the  support  of 
the  dairymen  in  furnishing  the  required  amount  of 
cows.  And  without  this  liberal  support  at  the  out- 
set the  venture  cannot  be  made  the 
success  it  rightly  deserves.  There 
are  sufficient  cows  in  the  community 
surrounding  Grove  City  to  make  out 
of  the  creamery  an  excellent  market 
for  the  disposal  of  milk  and  cream  at 
a  high  market  price  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  providing  the  dairymen  co- 
operate In  supplying  the  raw  mate- 
rial from  their  dairy  herds.  Since 
the  creamery  Is  to  be  operated  on  the 
cooperative  plan,  and  all  the  pro- 
ceed ■•!  of  the  sale  of  products,  after 
deducting  the  actual  cost  of  operat- 


ing expense,  returned  to  those  supplying  milk  and 
cream,  the  price  which  can  be  paid  for  butterfat 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  amount  of 
product  received. 

"The  cost  per  pound  of  butterfat  to  be  deducted 
from  the  operating  expenses  is  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  business  done.  The  greater  the  receipts 
of  milk  and  cream,  the  smaller  will  be  the  operating 
expense  in  proportion,  and  the  better  the  price 
which  can  be  paid  the  patrons  supplying  the  raw 
material.  This  point  should  emphasize  to  all  the 
importance  of  supporting  the  project  at  the  outset, 
rather  than  waiting  until  a  later  date.  A  creamery 
at  Grove  City  will  mean  much  to  the  community, 
and  it  should  take  especial  pride  in  the  fact  that 
this  creamery  is  backed  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

"Either  milk  or  cream  will  be  received,  but  either 
will  have  to  be  delivered  every  morning,  with  the 
exception  of  Sunday,  sweet  and  free  from  any  for- 
eign odors.  Nothing  but  a  high-class,  finished  prod- 
uct is  to  be  manufactured,  so  that  the  highest  mar- 
ket price  may  be  secured,  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  the  raw  material  must  be  of  the  best.  The 


adelphia,  where  it  brings  a  premium  above  the  high- 
est New  York  quotations  at  all  times.  Our  experi- 
ence has  been  that,  providing  a  good  quality  of 
butter  can  be  made  at  all  times,  no  trouble  will  be 
experienced  in  marketing  it  at  a  fancy  price.  We 
attribute  our  success  so  far  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain  a  high  quality  of  prod- 
uct at  all  times,  and  to  do  this  necessitates  the  milk 
and  cream  coming  in  first-class  condition. 

"The  interest  created  in  dairying  since  the  cream- 
ery started  operations  here  has  been  very  marked. 
Practically  all  the  patrons  are  increasing  the  size 
of  their  herds,  and  are  planning  to  make  improve- 
ments which  will  enable  them  to  take  up  dairying 
more  intensively.  Before  the  creamery  started  the 
market  for  dairy  products  was  such  that  it  of- 
fered no  incentive  to  go  into  dairying.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  stationed  a  field  man 
here  whose  duties  consist  of  doing  extension  work 
among  the  farmers,  along  the  lines  of  dairy  produc- 
tion." 

The  accompanying  table  will  show  the  operations 
of  the  creamery  until  the  first  of  February,  giving 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  price  obtained  for 
the  butter,  together  with  the  amount  of  butterfat 
received. 

These  figures  show  the  price  obtained  for  the 
butter  above  that  of  New  York.  In  some  instances 
it  is  nearly  7  cents.  The  New  York 
quotations  are  used  as  a  base  for 
computations  because  of  their  sta- 
bility and  reliability.  The  sinking 
fund  is  a  fund  accumulated  from 
month  to  month  for  the  upkeep  and 
repairs  of  the  creamery  building  and 
equipment.  Any  item  of  expense 
which  should  be  distributed  over  any 
length  of  time  is  paid  out  of  the 
sinking  fund;  for  example,  should  a 
cream  ripener  be  purchased  for  $500, 
this  expense  could  not  all  be  charged 
against  the  particular  month  in 
which  it  happened  to  be  purchased. 
If  it  did  you  can  readily  see  that  the 
operating  expenses  for  that  month 
would  be  exceedingly  high  and  the 
creamery  would  be  unable  to  pay  the 
farmers  the  regular  prices. 


Shoeing  Philosophy 


The 


■>n-\^   Building  Under  Whose  Roof  the  Federal  Department  of  Agrloul 
ture  Is  Conducting  Tnla  I  nlqne  Kxncrlment  In  Marketing 


cream  will  have  to  test  30  per  cent  or  higher,  pref- 
erably between  30  and  35  per  cent.  Time  will  be 
allowed  to  get  the  separator  properly  adjusted  to 
skim  a  cream  of  this  richness.  The  only  restric- 
tions will  be  that  the  milk  and  cream  arrive  in 
good  condition,  so  that  a  product  which  will  bring  a 
top  market  price  can  be  made  at  all  times.  This 
will  prove  to  be  of  nothing  but  benefit  to  those 
patronizing  the  creamery,  since  they  will  in  return 
receive  better  prices  for  their  butterfat. 

"Getting  the  most  money  out  of  dairying  demands 
that  a  good  market  at  all  times  of  the  year  must  be 
provided  for  the  disposal  of  the  products.  The 
Grove  City  Creamery  will  provide  such  a  market, 
with  the  liberal  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
dairymen  in  this  community.  Will  you  have  one  of 
the  best  creameries  in  the  country,  or  will  you  be 
content  with  your  present  inadequate  and  limited 
market? 

"Remember  the  day,  Monday,  May  3." 

Another  circular  telling  of  the  plan  of  the  cream- 
ery, with  a  blank  space  at  the  bottom,  asking  the 
farmer  to  fill  in  the  number  of  cows  he  was  milking, 
was  spread  around  thru  the  dairying  district. 

"A  good  deal  of  the  butter  is  marketed  locally," 
said  A.  D.  Dahlberg,  manager  of  the  creamery,  in 
speaking  of  the  marketing  plans  of  the  creamery, 
"while  the  surplus  goes  to  a  special  market  in  Phil- 
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10,337 

21.98 

31.2 

.36 

'  4.01 

December 

  9,?. 88.1 

11,253 

23.57 

35.2 

.41 

3.40 

January 

 11,211.20 

12,643 

22.54 

32.74 

.40 

*No  sinking  fund  tak 

en  out  for 

month  of 

October. 

EVER  shoe  a  horse  till  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Shoes  are 
unnatural  and  cumbersome, 
and  unless  the  ground  is  icy,  or  the 
horse  is  used  continually  on  a  solid 
surface,  it  is  far  better  to  leave  his 
feet  unhampered  by  shoes. 

Shoeing  the  horse  that  kicks  is  a 
dangerous  operation,  no  matter 
whether  he  is  used  and  handled  every  day,  or  is 
running  at  large,  with  a  herd  of  horses;  while  it  is 
even  more  risky  to  shoe  a  horse  that  is  in  the  habit 
of  striking  with  his  front  feet. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  the  horses 
shod,  see  that  a  most  competent  blacksmith  does 
the  job.  Not  only  should  he  be  an  expert  in  trim- 
ming the  animals'  hoofs  and  fitting  the  shoes  to  them 
(not  fitting  the  hoofs  to  the  shoes,  remember),  but 
he  should  know  how  to  drive  a  nail  in  tacking  on 
the  shoes. 

The  shoes  on  the  horses  should  be  carefully  in- 
spected every  day  or  two,  and  if  any  are  working 
loose  they  should  be  made  tighter  at  once.  This 
caution  is  especially  applicable  during  real  muddy 
weather,  when  a  horse  is  apt  to  pull  a  valuable  shoe 
off  in  the  mud.  Also,  the  horse  that  overreaches  is 
pretty  sure  to  step  on  the  rear  calks  of  a  shoe  and 
pull  it  off. 

Shod  horses  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  very 
long  on  a  cement  stall  floor.  Even  boards  ought  to 
have  plenty  of  hay  or  straw  over  them,  as  hoof  ail- 
ments are  apt  to  result  from  continual  standing  on 
any  hard  surface.  Then,  shoes  ought  to  be  taken  off 
horses'  feet  in  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  being 
put  on,  as  they  will  draw  the  hoofs  out  of  shape  if 
left  on  for  a  longer  period;  while  serious  hoof  ail- 
ments thus  are  apt  to  become  established. 

Care  must  be  exercised  that  shoes 
are  in  good  shape  while  they  are  on 
the  horses'  feet.  If  a  calk  is  bent  or 
worn  more  than  the  opposite  one, 
one  should  be  filed  off,  or  the  other 
drawn  out  longer.  In  case  of  very 
hard  or  icy  roads  the  calks  not  only 
should  be  kept  of  good  length,  but 
they  must  be  sharp,  in  order  to  be  of 
maximum  service.  A  shoe  that  is 
worn  off  smooth  is  a  detriment  to 
the  horse,  since  it  adds  weight  to  his 
feet,  yet  will  not  prevent  his  slipping 
and  sliding  about. — M.  C. 
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Helping  Hogs  to  Help  Themselves 

The  Self-Feeder  Designed  and  Used  by  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 


THE  saving  of  la- 
ta o  r  wherever 
possible  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  pos- 
sible in  which  to  in- 
crease the  net  income 
of  a  farm,  or  any  other 
business  undertaking. 
The  labor  cost  of  pro- 
ducing pork  can  be 
very  materially 
decreased  without  in 
any  way  reducing  the 
gross  income  from  the 
undertaking.  In  fact, 
experiments  show  that 
doing  it  in  a  certain 
way  will  increase  the 
gross  income. 

This  certain  way  is 
by  the  use  of  the  self- 
feeder.  Simply  keep  the 
feed  hopper  filled  up 
with  the  proper  kind  of 
feed  all  the  time  and 
the  hogs  will  help 
themselves  to  it  when- 
ever they  feel  like  eat- 
ing, which  is  most  of 
the  time  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  hog 
which  gave  him  his 
name.  He  will  go  eat 
a  little  of  the  food 
which  his  appetite  tells 
him  he  needs;  then  he 
will  go  off,  lie  down 
and  digest  it  at  his 
leisure.  His  digestive 
system  is  never  over- 
loaded as  it  is  when  he 
is  fed  the  proverbial 
and  standard  two  feeds. 

How  much  easier  and 
more  satisfactory  it  is 
to  feed  the  hogs  once 
a  week,  rather  than 
every  morning  and  eve- 
ning. The  time  re- 
quired to  fill  the  feeder 
is  but  little  more  than 
what  is  required  to 
feed  the  herd  once  in 
the  old-fashioned  man- 
ner; think  of  the  chore 
time  which  is  saved 
morning  and  evening. 
Try  it  yourself,  by 
using  these  plans. 


Detailed  I'Iiiiih  for  Two  Sisr.es  of  Self-Feeders  for  Swine 


Uoie  mDox  mo 
Slot  /a/ Frame  to 
Hold  MUWWIPJW 


with  »n<iEo  A/i/r 

AATO  WAaHCR.    TO  SLIDE  IN  SLOT. 


ADJUSTABLE  HIDE*  r&'f2.  O 
WITH Z  CLEATS  AT  SIDES  ANOTOPi 

"Habdhocd  OH  /ROM  ROLLERS 
t'C  BOLTS  %~x%~9r«AR 


Section  Thru  Center  Sktion  Thru  End 


3O°l50METRIC  DRAWING-. 

SCALE  r'»1'-0" 


BUILD  these  feeders 
so  that  hogs  can 
get  at  both  sides 
of  them,  then  you  get 
just  twice  the  feeding 
capacity  for  the  length 
of  each  feeder  you  do 
when  you  make  them  to 
be  used  on  only  pne 
side.  Make  them  of 
good  strong  lumber, 
weatherproof  and  hog- 
proof,  so  that  they  will 
stand  up  and  serve 
their  purpose. 

You  can  make  one  for 
grain  and  one  for  con- 
centrates, if  you  want 
to.  Or  you  can  put 
grain  in  one  side  and 
concentrates  in  t  h  8 
other  side  of  each  feed- 
er. Where  you  have 
only  a  small  number  of 
hogs,  the  latter  plan 
will  be  the  preferable 
one.  After  you  have 
filled  them  two  or 
three  times  you  will 
know  how  often  they 
should  be  filled  and 
there  will  be  little  or* 
no  need  for  looking 
them  over  except  art 
filling  days. 

Put  the  feeder  where 
it  and  the  hogs  will  be 
protected  from  the  sun, 
and    from    snow  and; 
rain.    Then    the    hogs  j 
can  eat  from  it  in  com- 
fort; if  it  is  high  and 
dry    so    they    do    no€ ' 
have  to  stand  in  mud 
as    they  eat    from  it, 
they    will    keep    their  i 
feed  clean.    Thus  they  , 
will  get  much  greater 
food  efficiency  from  the  > 
feed  which  is  doled  out 
to  them  than  they  do 
when    it    is  thrown 
broadcast  to  them  on 
the  ground  and  in  the 
mud.      These  feeders 
are  more  efficient  and 
economic  than  are  feed- 
ing floors,  and  cost  a 
whole  lot  less. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  VENTILATION 


IN  ALL  the  farm  papers  and  in  plans  for  build- 
ing houses  in  other  magazines  one  sees  schemes 
for  ventilation  given,  often  intricate,  and  some- 
times such  as  cannot  possibly  do  the  work.  I  have 
known  architects  to  plan  a  barn  or  other  building, 
and  the  plan  of  ventilation  would  permit  the  foul 
air  to  remain  in  the  building,  while  the  air  warmed 
by  the  bodies  of  the  animals  would  be  permitted 
to  escape.  It  is  well  to  understand  that  air  warmed 
by  the  animal  heat  is  not  necessarily  impure,  and 
that  the  cold  air  coming  into  the  room  does  not 
mean  that  the  stock  is  breathing  pure  air. 

We  should  keep  this  principle  in  mind:  That  foul 
air  should  be  taken  from  the  room  as  near  the  bot- 
tom as  possible,  and  released  into  the  open  air  as 
high  up  as  possible;  and  that  fresh  air  should  be 
released  into  the  room  as  high  as  possible,  but 
taken  in  from  the  outside  as  low  as  the  mouth  of  the 
opening  from  the  room  into  the  foul  air  conductor, 
It  makes  no  difference  how  this  is  done,  if  the  prin- 
ciple is  carried  out  there  will  be  good  ventilation, 
provided  the  openings  are  of  sufficient  size  to  do 
the  work.  There  are  some  methods  of  stimulating 
the  movement  of  the  air  which  I  will  mention 
later. 

The  other  day  I  noticed  a  plan  for  a  small  barn 
where  the  opening  into  the  ventilating  shaft  was 
near  the  floor,  and  the  shaft  passed  up  between 
the  inside  wall  and  the  outside,  and  on  up  under 
the  roof  by  boarding  up  on  the  inside  between  two 
rafters,  and  finally  extended  into  the  open  air  from 
the  center  of  the  room.  Thus  far  this  plan  was  all 
right,  but  the  cold  air  entrance  was  provided  at  the 
side  just  under  the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  extended 
directly  outside.  Now  a  little  thought  would  have 
shown  that  this  would  have  worked  just  opposite 
to  what  was  intended.  The  warm  air  would  rise, 
and  the  air  at  the  opening  where  the  cold  air  is 
supposed  to  enter  would  be  warmer  than  any  of  tuo 


air  in  the  tube  leading  from  the  floor  to  the  roof 
or  the  air  outside  above  the  roof,  so  the  warm  air 
would  pass  out  thru  the  space  provided  for  the  cold 
air  and  the  cold  air  would  drop  down  thru  the  long 
air  tube  and  enter  at  the  opening  intended  for  the 
foul  air  to  pass  out  thru.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
close  the  outside  entrance  near  the  eave  and  make 
an  opening  just  beneath  at  the  floor  line,  permitting 
the  air  to  pass  up  between  the  inside  and  outside 
walls  until  it  reached  the  inside  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  room. 

In  dwellings  where  one  has  a  furnace,  the  heated 
air  can  be  released  either  at  the  top  of  the  room  or 
lower — for  it  will  rise  directly  to  the  ceiling  any- 
way— but  the  foul  air  should  be  removed  at  the 
floor.  The  old-fashioned  fireplace  was  one  of  the 
best  ventilating  shafts  one  could  have,  and  even 
now  many  homes  are  provided  with  them  for  no 
other  purpose  than  for  the  ventilation  they  afford. 
Have  a  furnace  in  your  basement  with  a  large  di- 
rect cold  air  shaft  bringing  fresh  air  in  from  out- 
side and  a  fireplace  to  collect  and  carry  off  the  foul 
air,  with  the  living  rooms  opening  into  this  room 
with  the  fireplace,  and  you  will  be  amply  provided 
with  fresh  air.  Even  if  there  is  no  fire  in  the 
grate  there  will  be  a  good  circulation,  but  a  fire  in- 
creases the  rapidity  of  the  air  changes.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  an  opening  from  the  sleeping 
rooms  into  this  flue,  which  should  be  of  ample  size 
to  provide  a  strong  draft. 

In  rooms  where  there  is  no  furnace  heat  or  fire- 
place, but  where  the  heat  is  furnished  by  stoves 
or  radiators,  the  ventilation  is  a  separate  matter 
from  the  heating  and  is  too  often  given  no  atten- 
tion whatever.  A  stove  or  radiator,  either  hot 
water  or  steam,  simply  heats  the  air  already  in 
the  room,  circulating  it  as  it  heats  and  cools,  so  it 
does  nothing  to  purify  it.  If  I  were  building  a 
house  to  bo  heated  by  either  of  these  methods  I 


would  provide  a  fireplace  or  a  large  ventilating 
flue,  with  every  room  having  an  entrance  from  the 
floor  line  into  it,  and  I  would  have  another  air  tube, 
leading  from  the  outside  at  the  floor  line  and  en- 
tering each  room  just  beneath  the  ceiling,  and  I 
might  provide  to  carry  it  first  thru  a  chamber  filled 
with  hot  water  or  steam  pipes  to  warm  it.  An- 
other thing  to  notice  is  that  any  provision  to  heat 
the  air  in  the  foul  air  shaft  will  quicken  the  cir- 
culation. By  running  the  ventilating  pipe  carry- 
ing the  foul  air  up  close  beside  the  smoke  flue  it 
will  be  warmed,  thus  increasing  the  draft.  A  double 
flue,  one  side  for  the  smoke  and  the  other  side  for" 
the  foul  air  current,  is  ideal,  and  the  thinner  the 
wall  between  them  the  better. 

In  poultry  houses  with  the  open  fronts,  the  ven- 
tilation should  be  by  foul  air  drainage  rather  than 
circulation.  By  having  a  partition  or  curtain 
come  down  from  the  top  to  just  below  the  roosts 
the  warm  air  that  is  heated  by  their  bodies  is  re-1 
tained,  but  the  foul  air,  which  is  heavier  than  pure 
air  because  of  the  impurities  it  contains,  drops  to  j 
the  floor  and  drains  off  thru  the  open  front,  pure 
air  enough  to  take  its  place  coming  in  thru  the 
curtain  or  passing  just  under  the  partition.  The 
curtain  is  my  "preference,  either  canvas  or  common 
muslin. — L.  H.  C. 


Potatoes  that  are  well  sorted  and  graded  are . 
the  ones  that  have  the  best  standing  in  the  city 
markets.  Quality  and  price .  are  the  two  primary 
considerations  which  count  with  the  buyer.  It  is 
easier  to  sell  the  best  potatoes  at  the  top  of  the 
market  than  It  is  to  sell  inferior  grades  at  a  price 
several  cents  lower  than  the  market  level.  The 
freight  rate  on  dirt  and  small  and  unsound  po- 
tatoes is  the  same  as  on  fine  stock.  The  dealer's 
margin  must  be  as  great,  or  greater,  because  of 
the  greater  risk  and  labor. 
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CLUBBED  TO  COLLEGE 


Many  Boys  and  Girls  Are  Getting  Higher  Educational  Inspiration  and  Funds  From 
Club  Work  That  Will  Make  Them  the  Farmers  of  the  Future 


CORN   Clubs!  Can- 
ning Clubs!  Rah! 
Rah!  Rah!  Some 
of  our  agricultural  col- 
leges   will    shortly  be 
adopting    college  yells 
savoring    strongly  of 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
work  if  the  members  of 
these  clubs  do  not  have 
a    sudden    change  of 
heart  about  college  ed- 
ucation.   There's  some- 
thing in  the  spirit  of 
club  work  that  just  nat- 
urally makes  them  see 
the  value  of  a  practical 
education.    Most  of  the 
  agricultural  colleges  en- 
courage this  by  offering 
^^H^^B£»  scholarships    to  the 
champions  in  each  club 
^HL  ^fffc->  line,  but  a  little  thing 
W*  g|gff               like  tuition  isn't  keep- 
0&  tne  boys  and  girls 
l^lw^--         out  °*  collese.  They  are 
wK»                    glad  to  get  the  scholar- 
BC    Tjf"              ships,  of    course,  but 
sf       Sff      >,    many  of  them  are  going 
wrl         US    "gut  ahead  with  their 
%        WS       ;    plans,   scholarships  or 
no  scholarships. 

R.    Ethan    Allen  of 
Morgantown,    W.  Va., 
iH»^^B^^a        didn't  waste  any  time. 

^^-^        He  won  the  State  cham- 
—  — pionship    in  the  Corn 

Club  work  in  1912  and 
the  following  year  en- 
rolled in  agriculture  at 
the  West  Virginia  col- 
lege, studying  with  all 
the  energy  he  displayed  in  his  corn  club  plat.  He 
practiced  what  his  instructors  preached,  too,  for 
we  find  him  cross-breeding  corn  with  unusual  re- 
mits. He  is  due  to  finish  his  course  shortly  and 
when  he  does  there'll  probably  be  some  new  seed 
corn  strains  in  his  State  which  will  be  worth  while, 
for  seed  corn  is  his  particular  hobby. 

Many  boys  with  a  record  of  440  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes to  the  acre  would  conclude  they  could  not 
ifford  to  waste  time  in  securing  an  education,  but 
not  so  with  Lawrence  K.  Estes  of  Massachusetts. 
He  has  just  finished  taking  a  short  course  of  ten 
week3  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
and  has  designs  on  the  regular  college  course.  He 
won  a  $50  prize  in  1914,  which  was  supposed  to  de- 
fray his  expenses  on  a  trip  to  Washington,  but  as 
he  had  previously  won  such  a  trip  he  elected  to  ap- 
ply this  money  toward  his  short  course  expenses. 

The  boys  aren't  the  only  ones  who  have  educa- 
tional ambitions.  Miss  Dorothy  Rice,  who  won  the 
State  championship  in  the  home  economics  work  in 
Massachusetts  in  1914,  is  already  studying  hard  at 
the  Normal  School  at  Framingham.  Her  college 
work  was  made  possible  by  the  success  she  attained 
in  club  work.  "I  think  the  club  work  has  benefited 
me  by  making  me  attempt  things  I  thought  I 
couldn't  do,"  she  writes,  "and  to  realize  how  worth 
while  it  is  to  do  a  thing  well." 

Unless  plans  go  wrong,  Roy  Halverson,  who  won 
the  Corn  Club  championship  for  Minnesota  in  1914, 
will  use  his  $200  scholarship  prize  next  winter, 
and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  any  boy  who  can  set 
a  new  standard  in  corn  production  for  the  State  will 
make  competition  interesting  for  his  fellow  stu- 
dents at  the  Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture. 

It  isn't  so  much  what  he  did  do  as  what  he  is 
going  to  do,  with  V'yrle  Crowell,  who  won  the  Corn 
CInb  championship  of  Nebraska  in  1914.    Just  at 
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along  thru  high  school  in 
a  order  that  he '  may  be 
qualified  to  take  up  the 
work  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Lincoln, 
incidentally  he  is  keep- 
ing his  hand  in  agricul- 
turally by  continuing  in 
the  Corn  Club  work. 
Last  year  his  acre  of 
corn  yielded  eighty-one 
bushels,  which  is  al- 
most as  good  as  the  rec- 
ord he  established  in 
1914,  when  he  won  the 
championship. 

Upon  returning  from 
the  transcontinental 
tour  which  he  won  in 
1914,  Grant  W.  Cornell 


By  A.  M.  Johnson 

of  California  resumed  his  work  at  the  University 
Farm  School  at  Davis,  a  part  of  the  University  of 
California.  As  he  is  a  high  school  graduate  he  may 
complete  the  course  in  two  years,  altho  a  non-grad- 
uate must  serve  three  years'  time.  He  is  making  a 
specialty  of  animal  husbandry,  but  is  also  giving 
some  attention  to  viticulture  and  horticulture.  He 
expects  to  graduate  this  coming  May  and  plans  to 
enter  the  grape  juice  industry.  He  is  quite  insist- 
ent that  he  does  not  intend  to  become  a  farmer, 
ratiier  he  plans  to  be  an  agriculturist.  It  isn't  that 
he  is  ashamed  to  be  called  a  farmer,  but  he  insists 
that,  he  is  of  the  new  school  of  business  farmers  and 
that  the  old  word  "farmer"  does  not  quite  convey 
the  full  meaning. 

Miss  Maud  Hoesch,  whose  Garden  and  Canning 
Club  work  in  1914  won  the  champion  of  her  dis- 
trict in  Iowa,  used  her  club  prize  as  an  indirect 
means  of  securing  a  college  education.  She  applied 
the  money  toward  her  high  school  work,  which  in 
turn  enabled  her  to  obtain  a  position  as  teacher. 
She  is  now  earning  money  by  this  means  in  order 
that  funds  may  be  secured  for  the  college  work 
she  is  so  desirous  of  securing.  It  isn't  so  much  the 
method  pursued  as  it  is  the  results  secured  which 
count,  and  Miss  Hoesch  has  adopted  a  splendid 
means  of  making  her  club  prizes  yield  compound 
interest. 

The  versatility  of  club  champions  is  splendidly 
illustrated  by  the  accomplishments  of  Ivan  B.  Goble, 
who  won  a  McKinley  trip  to  Washington  in  1912. 
He  is  now  a  senior  at  the  Eastern  Illinois  State 
Normal  School,  and  expects  to  graduate  this  coming 
June.  One  college  course  is  not  enough  for  him, 
however,  for  he  plans  to  take  a  course  in  journal- 
ism, either  at  the  University  of  Illinois  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  when  he  has  completed  his 
normal  school  work.    He  is  now  the  editor  of  the 


Dorothy    Blce'a    Club    Work    Sent    Her    to  the 
ManNnobunetta  State  Normal  School 


Normal  School  News,  published  each  Tuesday  of 
the  school  year  by  the  students  of  the  normal 
school. 

Harold  K.  Hotz,  another  of  the  California  trans- 
continental tour  boys,  is  still  in  high  school,  but 
has  designs  upon  more  advanced  education  as  soon 
as  he  finishes  his  preparatory  work.  He  has  a 
steadily  growing  bank  account,  which  will  be  used 
to  promote  his  college  work  when  the  proper  time 
comes. 

Altho  he  is  only  13  years  of  age,  Arthur  Trout 
has  already  attended  one  short  course  won  as  a 
prize  in  his  Indiana  Corn  Club  work,  and  is  plan- 
ning to  take  a  course  in  agriculture  at  Purdue  when 
he  finishes  his  local  school  work.  He  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  won  the  district  championship 
for  two  successive  years,  and  plans  to  continue  in 
the  work  as  long  as  he  is  eligible. 

Lynn  S.  Whitmore  of  Midvale,  Utah,  is  another 
club  champion  who  expects  to  take  an  agricultural 
course  when  he  completes  his  high  school  work. 
He  credits  club  work  as  having  given  him  a  greater 
desire  to  study  agriculture,  and  recently  attended 
the  Farmers'  Round-Up  at  Logan  as  one  of  the 


Grant  Cornell  Is  Now  At- 
tending California's  Uni- 
versity Farm  School 


prizes  secured  from  his 
efforts  in  the  work. 

Fred  Thomas,  Corn 
Club  champion  for  Indi- 
ana, is  quite  enthusias- 
tic about  pursuing  his 
college  education.  When 
he  won  the  champion- 
ship in  1914  he  was  not 
attending  school.  While 
in  Washington  upon  his 
prize  trip  he  met  the 
Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Houston,  who 
asked  him,  among  other 
things,  about  his  school 
work.  Fred  was  forced 
to  tell  him  that  he  was 
not  attending,  and  it 
set  him  to  thinking. 
When  he  arrived  home 
h  e  re-entered  high 
school  and  again 
jumped  heart  and  soul 
into  the  Corn  Club  work, 
He  won  the  champion- 
ship a  second  time  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of 
again  meeting  the  Sec- 
retary and  telling  him 
that  he  was  not  only 
in  school  but  intended 
taking  up  work  at  Pur- 
due as  soon  as  he  se- 
cured the  necessary 
foundation  of  h  i  g  h 
school  work. 

Junius  Hill  of  Attala, 
Ala.,  whose  212%  bush- 
els of  corn  produced  on 
a  single  acre  attracted 
so    much    attention  a 

few  years  ago,  has  a  scholarship  at  Auburn,  Ala., 
carefully  tucked  away  against  the  day  when  his 
high  school  studies  are  over.  He  is  saving  his  club 
prize  money  to  help  him  thru  his  college  work,  by 
which  he  hopes  to  make  himself  an  agriculturist 
by  profession. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  Isadore  M.  Horin  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  become  a  veterinary  surgeon.  He  will 
graduate  from  high  school  this  coming  June  and 
plans  to  enter  college  just  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
funds  are  forthcoming.  He  made  a  net  profit  of 
.$99.98  from  his  quarter-acre  of  potatoes  this  past 
season,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  will 
enter  upon  his  college  work  before  long.  He  has 
quite  a  list  of  prizes  and  profits,  all  of  which  are 
carefully  laid  away,  not  for  a  rainy  day,  but  for 
the  sunshiny  day  when  his  college  dreams  come 
true. 

The  University  Farm  School  at  Davis,  Cal.,  will 
have  quite  a  number  of  club  champions  enrolled 
for  advanced  work  next  season.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  short  months  before  Oliver  Jenkinson,  an- 
other of  the  boys  who  won  the  9,000-mile  trip  in 
1914,  enrolls  in  that  institution.  At  present  he  is 
getting  as  much  practical  education  as  possible  on 
his  father's  ranch.  He  figures  that  two  years  of 
specializing  in  the  study  of  animal  husbandry  will 
about  fit  him  for  some  profitable  work  in  the  school 
of  life.  His  interest  in  animal  production  has  not 
interfered  with  his  ambition  to  make  peanut  pro- 
duction a  profitable  enterprise  for  his  community, 
for  he  is  conducting  some  experimental  work  along 
this  line  at  present. 

When  Miss  Etta  Jepson  of  Utah  completes  her 
high  school  work  she  expects  to  enroll  in  the  do- 
mestic science  work  at  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Logan.  Her  activities  in  the  canning  work  and 
in  the  other  girls'  activities  have  so  aroused  her 
interest  that  she  will  never  be  satisfied  until  she 
has  made  a  thoro  study 
of  these  subjects.  She 
has  already  attended 
the  Round-up  at  Logan 
as  a  prize  winner. 

"My  club  work  has 
given  me  the  inspira- 
tion to  get  all  the  edu- 
cation I  possibly  can," 
writes  Jesse  Correll, 
who  won  the  Nebraska 
Corn  Club  champion- 
ship in  1913,  and  to  this 
end  he  is  giving  the 
high  school  work  all 
possible  attention  at 
present.  He  expects  to 
graduate  this  coming 
Continued  on  rage  119 
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The  Start  Determines  the  Finish 

The  Feed  and   Care  Given  Chicks  and  Ducklings  Make   or  Mar  Them  as 

They  Grow  Into  Chickens  and  Ducks 


MANY  persons  make  the  feeding  of  newly 
hatched  chickens  a  very  complex  matter, 
but  that  is  unnecessary,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  quite  as  good  results  follow  simple  methods. 
The  traditional  first  meal  consists  of  hard-boiled 
eggs,  and  when  there  are  eggs  which  have  been 
tested  out  of  the  incubators  it  is  a  very  good  plan 
to  use  them.  Oatmeal  from  the  grocery  store  or 
rolled  oats  are  often  given  the  chicks  for  the  first 
few  days,  but  in  the  writer's  opinion  the  very  best 
ration  on  which  to  start  young  stock  consists  of 
stale  bread  soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  dry.  If 
whole  wheat  or  graham  bread  can  be  used,  all  the 
better,  but  bread  of  any  kind  contains  just  the  nour- 
ishment which  is  needed  by  young  chickens  starting 
out  in  life.  Milk  is  always  good  for  growing  chicks 
and  may  be  given  either  sweet  or  sour  or  skimmed. 
Skimmilk  is  really  very  desirable  at 
first,  as  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  not 
fully  absorbed  until  the  chicken  is 
10  days  old  and  supplies  all  the  fatty 
material  needed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  chick- 
ens to  begin  eating.  If  they  do  not 
start  feeding  at  once,  take  away 
what  has  been  offered  and  wait  eight 
or  ten  hours  longer.  And  if  the 
bread  and  milk  ration  is  being  used, 
it  should  be  mixed  up  fresh  at  each 
feeding  time.  Very  little  will  be 
eaten  at  first;  only  as  much  as  might 
be  made  into  a  ball  the  size  of  a  pea 
will  be  needed  by  each  chick  for  one 
meal.  After  the  second  day  rolled 
oats  may  be  alternated  with  the  bread 
and  milk,  and  after  four  or  five  days 
a  gradual  shift  to  commercial  chick 
feed  or  cracked  corn  and  wheat  may 
be  made,  with  dry  mash  in  a  hopper 
where  the  chicks  can  have  access  to 
it  at  all  times.  Usually  a  commer- 
cial dry  mash  is  used,  but  many  poul- 
trymen  get  satisfactory  results  sim- 
ply from  plain  bran  with  10  per  cent 
of  beef  scraps.  Chicks  are  naturally 
meat  eaters  and  if  beef  or  fish  scraps 
are  not  a  part  of  any  commercial 
mash  which  may  be  used,  one  or  the 
other  should  be  added.  The  chicks 
thrive  best  if  fed  four  times  a  day 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  after 
which  three  times  a  day  will  be  suf- 
ficient. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  very  simple  feeding 
plan,  and  yet  it  works  out  very  well  indeed,  and  the 
use  of  dry  feed  reduces  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired, while  it  lessens  the  danger  of  loss  from  wet 
mashes  that  have  been  allowed  to  spoil.  Some 
breeders,  however,  insist  that  they  get  better  re- 
sults when  every  other  meal  is  a  crumbly  mash,  and 
in  England  particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  value  of 
moist  mashes.  Nevertheless  the  tendency  in  this 
country  is  away  from  complicated  feeding  methods 
and  especially  the  use  of  any  but  dry  feeds.  In- 
deed, on  some  of  the  most  successful  plants,  the 
feeding  of  finely  ground  grains  is  begun  the  second 
day,  a  hopper  of  dry  mash  being  put  into  the  pens 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  chicks  seem  to 
grow  just  as  well  as  when  they  are  fussed  with.  This 
method  makes  for  cleanliness  and  economizes  la- 
bor, but  when  it  is  followed  the  grain  must  always 

be  thrown  into  a  litter  

of  cut  alfalfa,  clover  or 
one  of  the  commercial 
litters  made  of  peat, 
and  there  should  be  a 
little  sand  under  the 
litter.  Farmers  often 
use  hay  chaff  for  litter, 
but  it  is  not  best  for 
very  small  chicks,  as 
the  dust  is  likely  to  get 
into  their  eyes  and 
make  them  sore.  The 
reason  for  a  litter  is 
found  in  the  fact  that 
the  chickens  are  com- 
pelled to  scratch  for 
what  they  eat,  and  this 
is  most  important.  They 
are  not  able  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  fill  their 
crops  gradually  just  as 
they  would  do  if  run- 
ning on  a  wide  range 
with  a  mother  hen. 
There  rmu*t  always  be 
main  in  {he  litter,  but 
it  must  bo  well  buried. 


By  E.  I.  Farrington 

And  the  hopper  is  always  at  hand  if  the  cnicks  seek 
a  little  change. 

Another  reason  for  the  use  of  a  scratch  litter  is 
that  it  keeps  the  chickens  so  well  occupied  that  they 
have  no  time  for  mischief.  This  is  important,  too, 
for  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  idle  chickens  to 
begin  pecking  at  each  other's  feet,  and  if  they  draw 
blood  they  are  likely  to  become  regular  little  canni- 
bals. The  writer  has  known  of  poultry  plants 
where  many  chickens  raised  in  winter  have  had 
their  feet  eaten  entirely  off.  Of  course  this  sort 
of  thing  is  not  likely  to  happen  when  ohickens  have 
an  outdoor  run  or  are  raised  with  a  hen,  but  it  is 
a  very  real  danger  when  large  numbers  of  chickens 


The  Seif-Feeder  Is  the  Best  and  the  Easiest  Way  to  Feed  a  Dry  Mash 


are  raised  in  brooders  indoors.  This  tendency  is 
not  outgrown  very  early,  either.  In  the  writer's 
own  yards  well-grown  chickens  have  eaten  each 
other's  combs  and  become  completely  demoralized, 
hardly  touching  their  grain.  This  was  the  result 
of  overcrowding,  no  doubt,  for  when  the  yard  fences 
were  taken  down  and  the  birds  allowed  to  roam  at 
large,  they  became  normal  at  once,  but  no  other 
way  to  cure  them  of  their  vicious  habit  could  be  de- 
vised. 

In  whatever  manner  the  young  chickens  may  be 
fed,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  they  have  green 
stuff  of  some  kind  after  the  first  week.  Lettuce, 
spinach  or  sprouted  oats  will  answer,  if  the  season 
is  too  early  for  grass.  It  is  best  to  feed  the  sprout- 
ed oats  when  about  an  inch  high  and  not  to  let  very 
young  chickens  have  the  roots.  Chick  grit  will  be 
necessary  from  the  first  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  lit- 
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tie  charcoal  always  at  tiand.  Fresh  water  will  be 
needed  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  in  some  sort  of  re- 
ceptacle that  the  chickens  cannot  climb  into.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  chick  fountains  on  the  market, 
but  a  shallow  pan  with  half  a  brick  in  the  middle 
serves  the  purpose  <very  well. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  poultry  keepers  that  the 
first  three  weeks  constitute  the  crucial  period  in  a 
chick's  life.  After  it  is  3  or  4  weeks  old,  it  is  pretty 
likely  to  live.  The  feeding  plan  alone  will  not  keep  the 
chickens  thriving,  however,  good  as  it  may  be.  There 
must  be  absolute  cleanliness,  a  proper  tempera- 
ture and  good  ventilation.  The  latter  point  is  often 
overlooked,  yet  is  quite  as  important  as  any. 
Chickens  require  fresh  air  just  as  they  need  sun- 
light, and  a.  good  brooder-houses  are  ventilated  by 
having  muslin-covered  windows  or  some  more  com- 
plicated system.  When  brooders 
made  on  the  colony  plan,  with  stove 
heaters,  are  used,  the  houses  are 
usually  kept  warm  enough  to  let 
the  chicks  run  outside  the  hovers 
much  of  the  time. 

The  best  plan  of  which  I  know, 
when  oil  brooders  are  used,  calls  for 
a  very  small  coal  stove  in  the  brood- 
er-house, a  stove  that  will  burn  about 
a  hodful  of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  run  this  stove 
all  the  time,  by  any  means,  but  if  it 
is  started  up  in  extra  cold  weather 
the  chill  will  be  taken  off  the  house, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  of  forcing 
the  brooder  lamps,  which  is  a  dan- 
gerous practice,  and  the  chicks  will 
be  able  to  remain  out  from  under  the 
hovers  just  as  when  the  weather  is 
milder.  You  may  ask  what  this  has 
to  do  with  feeding,  but  it  has  this 
much — unless  chickens  are  able  to 
get  plenty  of  exercise  and  fresh  air 
they  will  have  but  poor  appetites  and 
if  they  do  not  eat  voraciously  they 
will  not  make  the  rapid  and  uniform 
growth  which  is  needed  to  develop 
a  good  laying  pullet  by  fall,  or  a 
cockerel  that  will  be  worth  growing 
to  market  size. 

Later  hatched  chickens  naturally 
have  an  advantage  over  those  which 
must  be  raised  indoors,  for  they  can 
be  put  out  on  the  grass  when  very 
young.  And  it  is  wise  to  get  the 
early  chickens  out  into  yards  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  big  poultry  raisers  give  sighs  of  relief  as  soon 
as  the  disappearance  of  snow  and  the  coming  of 
reasonably  mild  days  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  let  their  chickens  outside  for  at  least  a  few  hours 
each  day.  They  know  that  the  most  dangerous  pe- 
riod is  over. 

When  growing  chickens  can  have  a  wide  range 
they  will  pick  up  a  considerable  number  of  bugs 
and  worms,  yet  they  will  not  get  as  much  food  on 
range  as  many  people  suppose,  and  a  hopper  of  dry 
mash  or  of  bran  and  beef  scraps  should  be  available 
at  all  times.  Grain  may  be  thrown  in  the  grass  or 
it,  too,  may  be  kept  in  a  hopper.  When  growing 
pullets  for  layers  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  grain 
rations  consist  largely  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 
Of  course  corn  will  be  fed  if  abundant  and  cheap; 
nevertheless,   the  way  to   get  laying  hens  with 

large  frames  and  hard 
bodies  is  to  feed  a  larg- 
er proportion  of  the 
other  grains  mentioned, 
especially  wheat,  along 
with  meat  in  some 
form.  Then,  just  before 
it  is  time  for  the  pul- 
lets to  lay,  a  larger 
amount  of  corn  may  be 
given  to  advantage.  The 
whole  aim  in  raising 
chickens  is  to  keep 
them  growing  without 
a  check  of  any  kind 
from  first  to  last. 

There  is  no  better 
feeding  ration  to  begin 
ducklings  on  than  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  squeezed 
to  a  crumbly  state  and 
then  sprinkled  with 
coarse  sand.  After 
three  days  a  gradual 
shift  may  be  made  to  a 
soft  mash  consisting  of 
four  parts  bran,  one 
Important  Precaution  Part  ground  oats,  one 
ood  Continued  on  Page  120 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


VERDUN  is  to  be  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war, 
many  officers  on  both  sides  now  agree.  Ger- 
many will  either  break  thru  at  Verdun,  crush 
up  the  French  defense  that  hinges  on  this  point, 
and  clear  her  enemies  from  the  land  one  at  a  time, 
or  break  up  its  power  there.  If  France  is  able 
to  hold  on  and  let  the  Germans  beat  themselves  on 
the  forts  at  this  point  until  the  strength  of  the 
German  offensive  has  exhausted  itself,  the  war  will 
quickly  end.  That  is  now  recognized  as  the  decision 
that  is  being  reached.  Instead  of  relenting  after 
three  weeks'  battle  and  the  loss  of  a  quarter  mil- 
lion men.  the  Germans  brought  up  more  guns, 
ammunition  and  men  and  after  re-forming  their 
lines  went  at  the  pounding  system  that  has  already 
gained  more  for  the  Central  Powers  than  the  Allies 
won  last  September  in  their  big  drive.  The  French 
are  giving  ground  slowly  at  a  price  of  five  to  one, 
careful  experts  say,  which  is  a  sufficient  price  for 
them  to  exact  as  long  as  they  don't  have  to  give 
ground  more  rapidly  than  at  present.  Slow  costly 
progress  for  the  Germans  suits  Joffre's  defense 
plans,  while  the  Germans  are  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  the  price  if  the  results  are  finally  attained. 
The  answer  to  both  styles  of  fighting  is  being  given 
on  the  battlefield  about  Verdun  at  the  present  time. 

ZEPPELIN  raids  continue  on  England,  and  the 
first  one  in  Scotland  is  also  reported.  Edin- 
burgh was  visited  by  Zeppelins  at  night,  ten 
persons  being  killed  and  eleven  injured,  according 
to  London  reports.  The  ship  building  yards  at 
this  point  were  evidently  the  aim.  Recently 
returned  observers  declare  that  they  expect  to 
hear  of  London  being  destroyed  by  fires  and 
explosions  before  the  end  of  the  war,  and  it  is 
known  that  experiments  have  been  carried  on  for 
months  to  develop  the  bomb-dropping  properties  of 
these  machines.  Furthermore,  many  of  them  have 
now  been  built,  so  that  a  large  fleet  could  be  sent 
over  London  some  night  to  hover  over  it  and  drop 
enough  bombs  of  explosive  and  fire-spreading 
nature  to  destroy  the  important  parts  of  it  The 
pilots  should  all  know  the  trip  by  this  time,  and  as 
ho  adequate  defense  has  yet  been  devised,  there 
Beems  to  be  strong  possibility  of  such  an  attack 
being  made. 


the  Marne.  Moltke  wanted  to  attack  Verdun, 
rather  than  attempt  to  take  Calais.  The  Germans 
were  checked  in  their  attempts  to  take  Calais,  and 
now  they  are  back  at  Moltke's  original  plans  in  an 
attempt  to  take  Verdun  and  unlock  the  defenses  of 
France.  If  Verdun  falls,  it  will  be  easy  for  Ger- 
many to  take  all  of  the  barrier  line  down  to  Toul. 
This  would  open  a  line  of  invasion  from  the  east 
which  would  take  in  the  rear  all  the  positions  now 
held  by  the  French,  from  Verdun  to  in  front  of 
Compeigne,  just  north  of  Paris.  General  de 
Rivieres,  who  designed  the  defense,  considered  the 
northern  and  eastern  side  too  strong  to  be  carried. 
This  because  of  the  Hauts  de  Meuse,  a  line  of  hills 
which  rise  from  the  plain  of  the  Woevre.  However, 
in  his  day  the  ability  of  modern  field  artillery  to 
smash  all  types  of  fortifications  had  not  been  fore- 
seen. 

RUSSIA  is  hammering  away  at  Germany's  back, 
tho  without  continued  and  favorable  progress 
in  any  one  place,  as  shown  by  the  dispatches. 
Small  local  successes  against  Von  Hindenburg's 
lines  were  gained  around  Riga.  German  successes 
are  also  reported  for  these  small  local  battles,  in- 
dicating a  give  and  take  spirit  on  this  front. 

On  the  Black  Sea  coast,  Russians  continue  to  ad- 
vance, being  by  their  own  reports  less  than  thirty 
miles  away  from  Trebizond,  which  cancels  earlier 
reports  that  they  were  besieging  this  town.  A 
recent  check  of  the  Russian  army  by  Turks  is  re- 
ported in  the  last  few  days.  Indications  are  that 
the  Russians  have  halted  to  strengthen  their  far- 
extended  lines  in  Turkey  and  are  establishing  sup- 
ply depots  and  transportation  connections  to  bring 
up  ammunition  and  food. 

VILLA  is  still  at  liberty  as  this  is  written,  tho 
various  news  agencies  have  had  him  cornered 
and  even  captured  several  times.  Somewhere 
to  the  south  and  east  of  Chihuahua  City,  in  the 
mountains,  is  where  last  reports  have  him  located. 
It  now  seems  certain  that  he  will  not  make  any 
stands  and  take  chances  with  armed  cavalrymen 
of  the  United  States  Army.  Some  sixty  of  his  band 
were  killed  in  an  early  morning  surprise  attack 
after  Pershing's  men  had  ridden  all  night.  Villa 


was  not  with  this  bunch  of  men,  it  would  seem. 
The  American  forces  having  pushed  on  as  far  as 
cavalry  horses  can  be  used,  infantry,  especially 
trained  for  mountain  climbing,  is  being  sent  on  the 
trail  with  the  best  Indian  trackers  to  be  found  in 
the  Southwest.  Reports  that  Villa  with  eight  of 
his  men  has  appeared  at  Stevo,  sixty  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  Chihuahua  City,  are  the  latest  to  be 
given  out.  San  Antonio,  sixty  miles  northwest  of 
Stevo,  has  been  reached  by  U.  S.  troops. 

Railroads  are  not  being  used  by  our  cavalry  now, 
tho  General  Funston  asked  for  the  use  of  the 
Mexican  roads  for  the  transportation  of  food  to 
his  men.  After  a  trial  of  the  Mexican  roads  and  a 
wreck  or  two,  their  use  has  evidently  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  motor  trucks  already  in  use  have 
been  added  to  until  more  than  a  hundred  first-class 
trucks  of  the  latest  type  are  being  used  to  trans- 
port food  and  supplies,  besides  other  cars  that  were 
already  in  use  in  various  departments. 

Reports  that  Villa  was  wounded  in  a  battle  with 
Carranza  troops  appear  to  be  unfounded.  The 
Carranza  government,  however,  is  said  to  have 
turned  down  a  proposition  to  pay  members  of 
Villa's  staff  $25,000  to  assassinate  him.  His  cook 
offered  to  do  the  work  for  that  sum,  merely  slipping 
poison  into  the  bandit  chief's  food.  Villa's  lieuten- 
ant offered  to  shoot  Villa  and  make  a  run  for  it. 
spending  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  the 
United  States  in  case  he  got  across  the  border 
before  being  shot  down  by  Villa  sympathizers.  Many 
Mexicans  urged  the  acceptance  of  these  offers,  but 
they  were  turned  down  by  high  Carranza  officials 
as  being  beneath  them.  Any  doubt  as  to  the  fate 
of  Villa  in  case  he  is  taken  alive  by  U.  S.  troops 
was  dispelled  when  General  Garcia,  consul  general 
of  the  Mexican  government  at  El  Paso,  was  con- 
sulted. Villa  will  be  the  prize  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  troops  will  bring  him  back  for  trial  in  the 
United  States. 

RECENT  attempt  of  the  reinforced  British  col- 
umns to  advance  led  to  an  attack  on  the 
Turks  in  which  the  British  were  defeated. 
They  were  later  compelled  to  retreat.  The  British 
force  in  Kut-el-Amara  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
Turks. 


VERDUN  is  the  key  to  France's  plan  of  defense, 
which  was  figured  out  by  a  national  com- 
mittee following  the  war  of  1870.  The  inven- 
tion of  high  explosive  shells  in  1885  changed  the 
plans  somewhat.  The  forts  on  the  east  front  were 
then  divided  into  three  classes.  Owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  reconstruction  against  high  explosive  shells, 
only  the  first  class  were  completely  rebuilt  Ver- 
dun being  at  the  northern  end  of  the  fortified  line, 
Verdun  to  Toul,  it  was  made  strongest.  Its  strength 
caused  the  invasion  by  Germany  thru  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg,  and  even  after  the  German  troops 
had  gone  around  it,  Verdun  had  an  important  place 
in  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  compelling  the  retreat 
of  the  Germans  to  save  both  wings  from  being 
turned.  Von  Moltke's  retirement  as  chief  of  staff 
of  the  German  armies  in  favor  of  Von  Falkenhayne 
is  said  to  have  come  over  plans  after  the  battle  of 
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"F.-and-M."  Entirely  Stamped  Out 


Illinois  Stockmen  Organize 

LIVESTOCK  feeders  and  shippers  of  Illinois 
now  have  an  organization  as  the  result  of  the 
formation  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Association 
of  Illinois  at  Peoria.  Heretofore,  all  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  the  State  have  been  comprised  of  the 
breeders;  the  feeders  and  shippers  have  had  no 
association  until  the  formation  of  this  organization. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  best  interests  of  the  livestock  industry 
of  the  State,  and  to  exact  and  enforce  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
association  and  its  members  in  their  legitimate  pur- 
suits, and  to  encourage  and  maintain  a  cooperative 
spirit  between  all  interests  engaged  in  the  breed- 
ing, grazing,  feeding  and  marketing  t>r  livestock. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association  will  be  held  in  Chicago  April  20. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  J. 
I.  Imboden,  Decatur;  vice  presidents:  S.  E.  Prather, 
Springfield;  Edward  F.  Keefer,  Chicago;  Homer  B. 
Grommon,  Plainfield;  treasurer,  Eugene  D.  Funk, 
Bloomington;  secretary,  Jay  R.  Brown,  Chicago. 

Dairy  Men  Fight 

MEMBERS  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
which  comprises  the  majority  of  the  dairy 
farmers  of  northern  Illinois,  northern  Indi- 
ana and  southern  Wisconsin  supplying  Chicago  with 
milk,  are  determined  in  their  efforts  to  get  a  higher 
price  for  their  product.  If  the  retailers  fail  to 
agree  to  their  demand  when  their  present  contracts 
expire,  the  dairy  farmers  will  keep  their  product 
on  their  farms,  they  say.  Recently  they  met  in 
Chicago  and  drew  up  plans  for  the  formation  of  a 
cooperative  organization  to  retail  their*  product. 
This  organization  will  not  be  perfected  for  some 
time,  but  it  will  be  incorporated  for  $500,000  and 
work  started  immediately.  Leaders  say  it  will  be 
some  time  before  they  have  it  in  working  order, 
and  they  will  continue  to  sell  their  milk  to  the 
present  dealers  until  their  plans  are  perfected,  and 
they  are  ready  to  distribute  their  own  product. 

Organize  to  Fight  Cholera 

LV.  CRANDALL,  county  agent,  Buchanan 
County,  Missouri,  has  organized  the  farmers 
*  in  that  county  to  combat  hog  cholera  this 
year.  His  plan  is  the  organization  of  ten  farmers 
on  adjoining  farms  into  groups,  the  method  rec- 
ommended by  the  State  agricultural  department, 
and  instead  of  attempting  the  cure,  the  farmers 
will  work  to  prevent  the  disease  from  getting  a 
foothold  in  the  county.  The  streams  of  the  county 
have  been  mapped,  and  in  event  cholera  breaks 
out  along  one  of  the  rivers  or  creeks,  all  of  the 
farmers  thru  whose  farm  these  streams  run  will 
be  notified  to  keep  their  stock  away  from  it. 

Horse  Show  at  Ohio  "U" 

PROVIDING  for  a  complete  exhibition  of  all 
classes  of  saddle,  carriage,  heavy  harness, 
hunters,  tandems  and  pleasure  horses,  a  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Horse  Show  will  be  staged  by  the  Saddle 
and  Sirloin  Club  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  May 
6,  on  the  campus  at  Columbus.  Last  year  a  sim- 
ilar event  had  109  entries,  in  which  horses  from 
several  parts  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were 
entered.  This  year,  however,  plans  have  been  laid 
by  the  club  to  include  a  larger  number  of  classes 
and  arrangements  have  been'  made  to  accommo- 
date 5,000  persons  at  the  show.  The  popularity  of 
the  exhibition  has  made  it  an  annual  event. 

Percheron  Society  Prizes 

WAYNE  DINSMORE,  secretary  of  the  Perche- 
ron Society  of  America,  announces  that 
forty-one  State  fairs  and  expositions  in 
the  United  States  will  be  recognized  by  that  asso- 
ciation during  the  year  of  1916.  Provisions  have 
also  been  made  to  recognize,  with  a  special  classi- 
fication, those  fairs  in  Canada  that  are  approved 
by  the  Canadian  Percheron  Association.  Futurity 
stakes  are  arranged  for  at  the  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Ohio  State  fairs  and  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  at  Chicago. 

Ohio  Institute  Successful 

THE  Ohio  farmers'  institute  season,  which  has 
just  closed,  has  been  called  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  State  by  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  division  of  the  State.  Be- 
cause of  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  the  instructors 
were  able  to  get  about  better,  and  the  attendance 
was  largely  increased  on  this  account.  Dairying 
was  one  of  the  principal  things  furthered  by  the 
institute  workers. 


THE  last  quarantine  caused  by  the  epi- 
demic of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
In  the  United  States  has  been  lifted,  by 
an  official  order  signed  by  David  F.  Houston, 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  The  signing 
of  the  order  sounded  the  finish  of  the  battle 
on  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  has 
been  waged  since  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1914,  when  the  disease  broke  out  in  Michigan. 
For  the  first  time  in  eighteen  months  the 
interstate  movement  of  livestock  will  be  per- 
mitted as  it  was  before  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  disease. 

Secretary  Houston,  in  signing  the  order 
freeing  Christian  County,  111.,  the  last  quaran- 
tine scene,  automatically  removed  the  ban 
caused  by  the  disease.  The  wide  extent  of 
the  disease  is  estimated  to  have  cost  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  various  States 
hit  by  the  plague,  something  like  $15,000,000 
for  livestock  slaughtered  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease,  and  for  disinfecting  and 
cleaning  premises  infected,  and  for  the  main- 
taining of  quarantines. 

The  department,  after  the  ban  had  been 
lifted,  issued  the  following  statement  sum- 
marizing its  work  in  the  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate the  disease: 

"On  notification  that  the  United  States  Is 
free  from  disease,  all  foreign  governments 
which  have  placed  embargoes  on  American 
cattle  are  expected  to  remove  these  embar- 
goes so  that  cattle  raisers  will  then  be  able 
to  resume  shipments  to  these  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  magnitude  of  the  work  of  eradica- 
tion and  control  carried  on  by  farmers,  ship- 
pers and  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
is  shown  by  the  fact  thatv  before  controlled, 
the  disease  had  gained  a  temporary  footing  in 
twenty-two  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  269  different  counties  in  the  various 
States. 

"As  a  result  of  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  State  and  national  Governments 
representatives  of  the  department  believe 
that  many  of  the  obstacles  which  confronted 
the  authorities  in  the  past  outbreak  will  not 
be  encountered  in  dealing  with  any  future 
occurrences  of  the  disease.  The  veterinarians, 
however,  will  not  abate  their  watchfulness 
for  some  time.  Examination  of  animals  and 
animal  products  for  import  will  continue  to 
be  unusually  strict.  The  department,  more- 
over, particularly  urges  all  farmers  and  cat- 
tle handlers  to  notify  their  State  veterinarians 
and  the  department  of  any  suspicious  cases 
of  sore  mouth  combined  with  lameness  in 
their  animals.  Those  in  charge  of  Lie  eradi- 
cation work  are  confident  that  the  disease  is 
wiped  out,  but  they  wish  to  use  every  precau- 
tion to  detect  and  control  any  sporadic  cases 
that  may  develop  in  remote  districts." 


$30.17  From  a  Cow  in  a  Month 

THE  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  Cow-Testing 
Association  conducted  tests  of  324  cows. 
Twelve  made  45  lbs.  or  over  of  butterfat  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  all  but  two  of  the  twelve 
were  Jerseys.  The  two  exceptions  were  a  grade 
Holstein  and  a  grade  Shorthorn,  and  they  produced 
48%  lbs.  and  46.2  lbs.,  respectively.  As  the  average 
yield  of  the  twelve  was  about  50  lbs.,  the  grade 
cows  reduced  the  average.  The  best  cow  was  a 
pure-bred  registered  Jersey  four  years  old,  her  pro- 
duction being  76.52  lbs.  butterfat,  equivalent  to  90 
lbs.  butter  85  per  cent  fat,  nearly  three  pounds  per 
day.  This  Jersey  produced  1,109  lbs.  milk,  testing 
6.9  per  cent  fat,  which  at  present  Chicago  prices 
is  worth  $30.17. 

Kansas  "Co-ops"  Organize 

HL.  M'INTYRE  of  Burlington,  Kansas,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Western  Co- 
operative Dealers'  Association,  an  organ- 
ization which  was  recently  formed,  and  which  rep- 
resents between  three  and  four  hundred  local  co- 
operative associations.  It  is  planned  to  buy  sup- 
plies by  the  carload  for  each  district  represented 
in  the  association,  and  in  that  manner  effect  a  tre- 
mendous savings  for  the  farmers. 

Hired  Man  Gets  Auto  Keep 

PATRICK  GREEN,  farmer  of  Grant  Township, 
Illinois,  hired  Milt  Brady  as  farm  hand,  and, 
aside  from  paying  Brady  $30  per  month  until 
harvest  time,  he  has  agreed  to  pay  for  the  gasoline 
and  oil  used  by  the  latter,  who  owns  a  small  auto. 


Farming  Business  Notes 

The  Republican  County,  Kansas,  annual  fair  will 
be  held  August  22  to  25.  Management  of  the  asso- 
ciation which  promotes  the  fair  say  it  will  be  the 

biggest  in  the  history  of  the  county. 

*  *  * 

The  Houston  Packing  Company  of  Texas  has 
applied  to  have  its  capitalization  advanced  from 
$500,000  to  $800,000.    Officials    declare  that  the 

business  of  the  firm  has  been  good. 

*  *  * 

Arrangements  for  the  Belgian  futurity  show  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair  were  made  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  Belgian  Breeders'  Association  at  Co- 
lumbus.     It   will  be  called  the  Eastern  Belgian 

Futurity  Show. 

*  *  * 

The  Southern  Agricultural  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting,  April  16  to  20,  at  New  Orleans.' 
J.  C.  Robert,  director  of  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  College,  Mississippi,  is  secretary  off 

the  organization. 

*  *  * 

The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Boomer,  Mo., 
have  organized  a  Farmers'  Cooperative  Club  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  farm  interests,  and  to; 
aid  one  another  in  selling  produce  and  in  buying 
feeds  and  other  necessities. 

*  *  * 

Fully  two  hundred  flockmasters  attended  the 
twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Wyoming  Wool- 
growers'  Association  held  in  Casper.  Important 
discussion  relative  to  the  sheep  industry  occupied 

all  of  the  sessiens. 

*  *  * 

In  Minnesota,  in  a  Grand  Champion  Cow  Contest, 
Jerseys  won  first  and  second  prizes  in  a  year's  test 
supervised  by  the  State  Agricultural  College,  a; 
Guernsey  cow  winning  third,  and  Holsteins  occupy- 
ing the  fourth  and  fifth  places. 

*  *  *  •  1 
The  annual  sheep  shearing  festival  of  the  ani- 
mal husbandry  department  of  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural College  was  held  April  12  in  the  judging  pa- 
vilion on  the  university  campus.  Prizes  were  of- 
fered for  the  winners  of  the  events. 

*  *  * 

Delegates  from  nine  States  will  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good 
Roads  Association  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  some 
time  during  September.  A  strong  program  has  been 
arranged,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Governors  of 
the  represented  States  will  attend. 

*  *  * 

The  Allegan  County,  Michigan,  Cow-Testing  As- 
sociation conducted  a  competition  in  the  produc- 
tion of  butterfat  on  the  economic  basis.  Eight  Jer- 
sey herds  and  five  Holstein  herds  were  tested.  The 
Jerseys  produced  butter-fat  at  15.9  cents  per  pound 
and  an  average  of  314%  lbs.  butterfat. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd  was 
selected  as  president  to  succeed  John  H.  Worst, 
who  resigned  the  office.  Dr.  Ladd,  for  many  years, 
has  been  head  of  the  Pure  Food  Commission  of  that 
State,  and  the  chemistry  department  of  the  college. 

*  *  * 

Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Crafton,  Cal.,  have  or- 
ganized to  protect  themselves  against  what  is 
known  as  the  "clover-crop  thief."  A  large  number 
of  the  farmers  have  lost  a  part  of  the  clover  crop 
recently,  the  thieves  entering  their  premises  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  using  a  wagon  to  haul  away  the 
hay.  *    *  * 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Beadle  County,  South  Dakota,  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. The  purpose  of  the  association,  pri- 
marily, is  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  better  live- 
stock, and  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  end, 
the  association  holds  livestock  sales  at  which  pure 
bred  stock  is  sold. 

*  *  * 

Wisconsin  farmers  and  bankers  met  at  the 
Banker-Farmer  conference  held  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  March  28  and  29.  Conferences  and 
demonstrations  leading  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  Wisconsin's  agricultural  life  occu- 
pied the  sessions  of  the  two  days.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  was  B.  F.  Harris  of  Champaign,  111., 
chairman  of  the  agricultural  commission  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association. 

*  *  * 

Gus  Schroeder  was  elected  president  of  the  Lang- 
lade County,  Wisconsin,  Guernsey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. Other  officers  elected:  Vice  president, 
Charles  Schotte',  Polar;  secretary-treasurer,  Peter 
Krier,  Antigo.  It  was  announced  at  the  meeting 
that  the  number  of  Guernsey  sires  in  the  country 
had  practically  doubled  in  the  last  year,  and  that 
the  association  was  in  no  small  measure  responsi- 
ble for  the  increase. 
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Potato  Production  Pointers 

How  Successful  Growers  Obtain  Their  Unusually  Large  Yields 


POTATOES  average  to  yield  about  ninety  bush- 
els to  the  acre  in  this  country,  while  they  ought 
to  produce  200  bushels.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
can  be  grown  at  a  profit  worth  mentioning  unless 
at  least  200  bushels  can  be  raised  on  an  acre.  Many 
specialists  can  show  double  those  figures.  A  large 
increase  can  be  obtained  simply  by  extra  tillage, 
and  of  course  fertilizer  counts  for  much.  There  is 
a  general  opinion  that  manure  causes  scab,  yet 
some  very  successful 
potato  growers  use 
great  quantities  of  ma- 
nure and  grow  perfect- 
ly clean  potatoes.  The 
best  way  to  apply  it  is 
to  broadcast  it.  Lime 
and  wood  ashes  are 
also  supposed  to  pro- 
mote scab,  but  no  one 
can  say  that  this  is  an 
invariable  result. 

With  fertilizer  as 
high  as  it  is  this  year, 
natural  manures  will 
probably  be  used  to  a 
larger  extent  than 
usual,  a  formalin  solu- 
tion being  relied  upon 
to  prevent  scab.  A 
complete  commercial 
fertilizer  is  usually 
recommended  for  pota- 
toes, but  the  potash  is 
likely  to  be  present  in 
very  small  quantities 
this  season.  For  that 
reason  it  may  pay  the 
potato  grower  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  of 
using  salt,  which  seems 
to  have  the  property  of 
liberating  the  potash 
already  in  the  soil. 
Tons  of  common  salt 
will  be  used  by  farm- 
ers and  fruit  growers 
in  the  eastern  States 
this  season,  and  it  is 
being  recommended  by 

experts,  especially  Prof.  J.  G.  Lipman  of  New  Jer- 
sey. It  is  a  wejl-known  fact  that  many  old-time 
farmers  always  salted  their  manure,  and  it  may  be 
that  there  was  good  reason  for  their  practice. 

However,  the  soil  itself  has  much  to  do  with 
growing  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  and  it  is  foolish 
to  plant  on  water-logged  ground,  unless  it  has 
first  been  drained.  A  deep  gravelly  loam  is  the 
best  potato  soil,  and  sod  land  is  to  be  preferred, 
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especially  if  it  is  plowed  quite  early  in  the  fall. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  first-class  seed,  and 
that  is  a  matter  which  deserves  special  attention 
this  season,  when  seed  potatoes  are  not  plentiful. 
Whole  potatoes  are  sometimes  planted,  but  it  is 
better  to  cut  the  seed  to  one  eye  or  in  pieces  about 
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the  size  of  an  egg.  The  seed  tubers  must  be  sound, 
clean  and  bright.  Seventeen  bushels  will  plant  an 
acre  if  the  rows  are  made  three  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  grown  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
A  potato  knife  having  a  curved  blade  is  often  used 
for  cutting  up  potato  seed  and  the  cuts  are  all 
made  toward  the  stem  end  of  the  tuber. 

The  plan  commonly  followed  for  the  prevention 
of  scab  is  to  soak  the  seed  potatoes  for  two  hours 


in  a  formalin  solution,  as  mentioned  before.  A  pint 
of  formalin  is  used  to  30  gallons  of  water  and  if 
the  solution  be  placed  in  a  tank  or  cask,  the  po- 
tatoes may  be  immersed  by  means  of  a  burlap  bag 
knotted  at  the  top,  with  a  stick  run  under  the  knot 
and  allowed  to  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  cask.  When 
the  tubers  are  not  to  be  planted  at  once,  they  must 
be  spread  out  thinly  to  dry,  and  of  course  they  are 
not  cut  until  after  they  have  been  soaked. 

Planting  dates  differ, 
of  course.  April  15  is 
about  the  time  to  plant 
the  early  crop  in  New 
England,  and  that  date 
holds  good  for  north- 
ern Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois. In  Wisconsin 
and  States  in  that  lati- 
tude, the  first  of  May  is 
often  early  enough. 

Different  plans  are 
followed  by  different 
growers,  but  the  meth- 
ods practiced  on  the 
famous  Riverview  farm 
in  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  may  be  re- 
viewed because  they 
have  resulted  in  the 
greatest  success.  On 
this  farm  a  planter  is 
used  which  mixes  the 
fertilizer  as  well  as 
dropping  the  seed. 
Commercial  fertilizers 
are  used  extensively. 

As  soon  as  the  plants 
begin  to  break  ground, 
they   are   buried  with 
from    three    to  four 
inches  of   fresh  earth, 
which  keeps  the  weeds 
back  and  also  holds  the 
plant     under  ground, 
thus    encouraging  the 
building  up  of  a  large 
hill.     This    is  consid- 
ered a  very  important 
factor  in   the  growing 
of  large  crops.    Indeed,  the  process  is  commonly 
repeated  in  about  a  week,  the  plants  again  being 
deeply  buried.    It  may  be  said  that  this  plan  is 
not  one  generally  followed,  but  it  gives  excellent 
results  on  this  farm. 

Cultivators  are  run  thru  the  fields  every  nine 
days  until  the  tops  are  so  large  that  this  work  can- 
not be  continued.    Spraying  is  begun  when  the 
Continued  on  Page  121 


Putting  Shylock  Out  of  Business 

How  One  Group  of  Farmers  Gets  Six  Per  Cent  Money  Instead  of  Sixty 


WHILE  the  farmers  in  the  other  States  are 
waiting  for  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
something  for  them  in  the  way  of  rural 
credits,  the  farmers  of  Lowes'  Grove,  North  Caro- 
lina, got  busy  among  themselves  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  State  law,  formed  a  rural  credits  association 
of  their  own.  It  is  called  the  Lowes'  Grove  Credit 
Union,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  cooperative 
credit  society  formed  under  the  sanction  of  the 
State  laws.  The  object  of  the  association,  in  a  few 
words,  is  a  convenient  method  of  organizing  the 
savings  of  the  people  in  a  small  community  in 
order  that  they  may  earn  interest  by  loaning  their 
money  to  farmers  in  that  community,  who  are 
members  of  the  credit  union,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  crops. 

Such  a  system  may  have  its  defects,  but  it  has 
a  multitude  of  good  ones  to  cover  the  bad  points. 
Just  think  of  what  this  means  to  the  community. 
It  will  not  only  enable  the  farmers  to  get  more  in- 
terest on  their  money  than  they  would  in  a  bank, 
but  it  permits,  or  rather  encourages,  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  community;  enables  the  farmer  to  ex- 
pand despite  the  fact  that  he  may  not  have  the 
necessary  currency  in  his  own  name;  encourages 
the  poor  farmer  to  better  work,  and  enables  hirn 
to  get  a  fresh  start  if  he  is  in  a  rut.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem of  cooperation  that  is  bound  to  win,  and  signi- 
fies that  the  community  lias  the  real  cooperative 
spirit — the  real  sign  of  progress.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing for  Congress  to  extract  a  national  farm  loan 
law  from  the  myriad  of  proposed  rural  credit  laws 
that  have  been  Introduced  in  Congress  or  are  wait- 
ing their  turn  to  be  cast  into  the  legislative  hop- 
pers, some  of  them  never  to  return,  these  farmers 
Just  banded  together  one  afternoon,  and  with  the 
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aid  of  some  bankers  from  Dunham,  a  village  six 
miles  away,  educational  forces  of  the  county,  and 
representatives  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, formed  the  association  under  the  McRae 
act,  which  permits  such  organizations  to  make 
loans  to  farmers,  but  for  no  other  purpose  than 
raising  crops. 

The  backers  of  the  organization  claim  that  it  is 
an  oasis  for  the  tenant  farmer  of  the  community. 
No  commission  is  charged  by  the  union  for  placing 
loans.  The  tenant  farmer  can  negotiate  a  loan 
by  having  his  landlord  indorse  his  note  and  offer- 
ing as  additional  security  a  lien  on  his  crop  the 
next  year,  or  the  current  one,  should  the  loan  be 
made  during  the  growing  season.  The  crop  lien, 
however,  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 
In  order  to  further  effect  savings  for  these  farmers, 
the  borrower  is  permitted,  by  special  arrangement, 
to  pay  cash  for  his  necessities,  eliminating  the 
interest  that  is  paid  for  charge  accounts,  which  is 
rather  large. 

The  meeting  at  which  this  association  was  or- 
ganized was  called  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Massey,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Dunham  County.  The  object 
of  the  association  as  set  forth  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Risher, 
who  was  the  first  speaker,  was  to  bring  6  per  cent, 
short  term  credit  to  the  doors  of  the  farmers  of  the 
district.  He  advocated  the  organization  for  such 
purposes,  and  that  the  association  be  operated  on 
strict  business  principles.  A  plan  for  organization 
was  outlined  by  W.  R.  Camp,  superintendent  of 
credit  unions  and  cooperative  organizations  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.    A  spirit  of  co- 


operation was  manifested  from  the  start,  and  even 
the  agricultural  students  from  the  local  school 
were  enthusiastic  over  the  plans.  Other  sections 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  contemplate  organ- 
izing such  societies,  and  now  that  the  initial  union 
has  been  perfected,  State  officials  in  charge  of  this 
work  think  others  will  be  formed  within  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  John  Sprunt  Hill,  a  banker  of  Dunham,  and 
member  of  the  American  commission  that  investi- 
gated the  subject  of  rural  credits  in  Europe,  ex- 
plained the  operation  of  a  credit  union,  and  the 
prolitable  results  of  such  an  organization.  He 
spoke  on  "How  the  Small  Farmer  Will  Be  Benefited 
by  the  Organization  of  a  Credit  Union." 

"The  McRae  rural  credits  bill,"  Mr.  Hill  said, 
"provides  lor  the  farmers  a  small  credit  union  in 
prosperous  country  districts  by  bringing  together 
and  pooling  the  interests  of  from  twenty-five  to 
one  hundred  farmers.  Some  of  these  farmers  have 
land,  and  some  have  personal  property,  and  some 
have  nothing  but  good  character.  The  credit  union 
lends  money  at  6  per  cent  to  individual  members 
on  the  security  of  property,  just  as  others  lend 
money  on  security  of  property,  except  that  the 
credit  union  will  charge  only  6  per  cent  for  this 
money,  without  commission,  while  outside  individ- 
ual money  lenders  will  charge  all  the  way  from 
8  to  50  per  cent  for  this  money. 

"In  case  of  the  tenant  farmer  who  has  no  prop- 
erty at  all,  except  his  usual  mule  and  cow,  he  will 
have  to  have  his  note  at  the  credit  union  indorsed 
by  two  or  more  of  his  neighbors  who  have  sufficient 
property  to  allow  them  a  line  of  credit.  The  ten- 
ant farmer  will  also  be  expected  to  give  a  lien  on 
Continued  on  rage  izz 
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FARMERS  OF  THE  FUTURE 


Earning  My  Trip  to  Washington 

EARLY  last  March  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Trask  of  the  Hampden  County  Improvement 
League  explaining  about  a  State  poultry  club 
contest.  I  decided  to  join  this  poultry  club  the 
minute  I  read  Mr.  Trask's  letter.  I  had  several 
reasons  for  joining  the  club.  First,  J  thought  that 
would  be  a  very  good  way  of  earning  some  pocket 
money,  since  I  would  work  a  little  while  before  and 
after  school.  I  also  realized  that  the  help  that  T 
should  receive  from  the  league  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  me,  for  I  had  never  attempted  to  keep 
laying  hens.  Another  reason  was  that  I  foresaw 
that  my  project  would  receive  much  more  interest 
at  home,  if  I  were  a  member  of  this  club  and  in 
competition  with  others.  Of  course,  however,  the 
prizes  were  the  chief  attractions. 

Since  I  had  raised  chickens  for  market  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  had  several  coops  in  a  large  yard. 
They  were  not  very  attractive,  but  I  thought  they 
would  suffice,  if  I  kept  them  sanitary.  I  prepared 
one  of  them  for  a  colony  house,  another  for  a 
feeder  and  a  third  for  a  nest  coop.  About  March 
10  I  put  the  pullets  and  a  cockerel  into  the  yard. 
Since  these  pullets  had  not  been  fed  very  high  dur- 
ing the  winter,  being  allowed  to  range  as  they 
pleased,  I  thought  that  when  they  were  fed  well 
they  would  respond  better  than  if  they  had  been 
fed  for  laying,  and  I  now  believe  that  this  conjec- 
ture was  correct.  I  put  them  in  early  so  that  they 
might  be  in  good  condition  and  accustomed  to  their 
new  quarters  when  the  contest  opened. 

Then  I  bought  dry  mash  and  scratch  feed.  I 
placed  the  dry  mash  in  a  hopper  which  was  before 
them  all  the  time.  About  a  quart  of  a  mixture  of 
corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  scratch  feed  was  fed 
them  daily.  Besides  their  water,  they  had  a  pan 
)f  separated  milk  before  them  nearly  all  the  time. 
Mmost  every  morning  I  gave  them  egg  shells  and 
scraps  from  the  house.  However,  better  than  all 
these  foods,  my  hens  liked  the  bones  which  I  gave 
them.  These  bones  either  came  from  the  meat  used 
at  the  house,  or  directly  from  the  butcher. 

I  continued  to  feed  them  in  this  manner  all  thru 
the  contest  with  a  few  exceptions.  Several  times 
I  gave  them  the  flesh  of  several  wild  animals  which 
I  shot.  One  month  I  changed  from  scratch  feed  to 
plain  wheat,  but  I  decided  that  they  did  better  on 
the  former,  and  so  I  fed  that.  By  getting  a  pan 
of  dry  mash  wet,  accidentally,  I  discovered  that  my 
hens  preferred  wet  to  dry  mash,  and  therefore  I 
included  a  pan  of  wet  mash  in  my  morning  feed. 

I  did  not  spend  very  much  time  on  my  hens,  but 
I  tended  them  regularly.  It  took  me  but  a  very 
short  time  in  the  morning  to  feed  and  water  them, 
and  a  still  shorter  time  at  night  to  collect  the  eggs, 
and  shut  them  up. 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  only  a  few  difficulties 
with  my  hens.  At  first,  I  had  some  trouble  about 
making  two  of  them  stay  in  their  yard,  but  by 
continually  putting  them  back  and  offering  food 
which  they  were  unable  to  obtain  outside,  I  finally 
persuaded  them  to  remain.  After  this  I  rarely  had 
any  trouble  with  their  escaping  from  their  en- 
closure. However,  two  days  after  the  contest 
closed,  I  discovered  one  of  my  hens  sitting  on  a 
nest  of  eggs  outside  of  my  yard.  Another  thing 
that  troubled  me  for  quite  a  while  was  that  during 
a  period  when  my  hens  were  laying  best,  I  thought 
I  was  not  getting  all  the  eggs  that  were  laid.  I 
had  searched  in  vain  for  more  than  a  week  before 
I  discovered  that  the  thief  was  a  young  bird  hound 


who  had  a  questionable  reputation  among  our 
neighbors.    After  several  attempts,  I  succeeded  in 

putting  a  stop  to  his  raids. 

I  sold  nearly  all  my  eggs  to  our  grocer  who 
took  them  regularly  once  a  week.  At  first  I  re- 
ceived 22  cents  a  dozen,  then  25  cents,  one  week 
30  cents,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  25  cents.  All  the 
eggs  that  I  did  not  sell,  about  ten  dozen,  I  used 
for  hatching  purposes. 

Altho  I  received  a  large  percentage  of  eggs,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  eggs  laid  during  this  100 
days  were  smaller  than  those  which  they  usually 
laid,  and  one  of  them,  everyone  who  saw  it  de- 
clared, was  the  smallest  hen's  egg  they  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  perfectly  round  and  about  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  egg.  To  make  up  for  this,  however, 
my  hens  laid  14  extra  large  eggs  each  weighing 
over  four  ounces.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  was 
8%  inches  in  circumference  one  way,  6%  the  other 
way,  and  weighed  four  and  one-half  ounces. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  make  my  fortune  in  this 
contest,  but  I  did  gain  several  dollars,  besides  lots 
of  useful  information.  The  award  of  the  first  prize 
— a  trip  to  Washington,  came  to  me  as  a  great  sur- 
prise, and  for  this  and  all  else  that  I  have  gained, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  Hampden  County  Improve- 
ment League. — J.  Harold  Merrick,  Mass. 

Boys  and  Girls  at  Short  Course 

THE  125  boys  and  girls  who  attended  the  Win- 
ter Short  Course  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity have  taken  home  with  them  new 
ideas  and  standards  which  will  benefit  not  only 
themselves  but  their  entire  communities.  The  young 
people — seventy-eight  boys  and  forty-seven  girls — 
were  chosen  from  an  enrollment  of  7,000  in  corn, 
pig,  canning  and  poultry  clubs  for  having  attained 
more  than  ordinary  success  in  club  work.  Their 
expenses  were  met  by  school'  boards,  banks,  rail- 
roads and  business  men. 

This  is  the  third  year  this  opportunity  has  been 
offered  by  the  university  and  the  plan  is  proving  so 
successful  that  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  broadened  each 
year.  The  boys  were  provided  board  and  lodging 
at  the  university  at  a  very  low  cost  for  the  ten  days. 
The  girls  took  their  meals  at  the  university  dining 
hall  and  lived  with  private  families  in  the  city  of 
Baton  Rouge.  These  young  people  came  from  the 
rural  districts  and  the  instruction  was  designed  to 
aid  them  in  carrying  on  their  club  work  in  an  in- 
telligent and  profitable  manner.  The  boys  were  or- 
ganized into  classes  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
raising  of  farm  crops  and  livestock.  Improved 
farming  implements  and  the  best  types  of  livestock 
were  used  in  the  demonstrations.  The  girls  were 
divided  into  sections  and  classes  organized  in  sew- 
ing, cooking,  butter  making,  home  nursing  and 
household  management.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  the  making  of  labor-saving  devices  for  the  home. 

Thruout  the  entire  course  one  period  each  day 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  and  report 
writing. 

Bank  Boosts  Pigs  and  Chicks 

A BANK  at  Maryville,  Blount  County,  Tennessee, 
has  offered  to  lend  boys  money  to  start  them 
raising  hogs.   The  same  offer  is  made  to  girls 
that  they  may  buy  chickens.    Ten  dollars  is  the 
limit  at  6  per  cent. 


White  Corn  in  Kansas 

GEORGE  W.  DOWNS,  aged  15  years,  Kansas,  la 
one  of  the  boys  whose  dreams  came  true 
when  lie  won  the  first  prize  of  $10  in  the  State 
club  boys'  and  girls*  contest,  where  he  scored  the 
highest  point  for  yield,  story  and  record,  profit  and 
exhibition  in  the  one-acre  white  corn  contest. 

In  the  following  story  Master  Downs  tells  in  hia 
own  words  of  his  endeavors  which  won  for  him  the 
great  honor  of  the  year: 

"A  friend  of  mine  came  to  me  and  wanted  mo  to 
enroll  as  a  club  member  and  gave  me  a  card  to  fill 
out,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Hall  at  Manhattan. 

"I  entered  as  a  member  because  I  was  interested 
in  corn  growing  and  1  thought  I  would  like  to  know 
more  about  it.  Even  if  I  did  not  win  a  premium  I 
knew  that  I  would  be  benefited  in  other  ways. 

"The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  get  boys  interested" 
in  the  farm,  as  well  as  to  teach  them  to  be  good 
farmers.    It  also  instructs  them  to  be  saving  and  to 
use  the  best  methods  of  farming. 

"In  testing  the  corn  I  took  kernels  from  different 
parts  of  each  ear  and  put  them  in  the  'test  box',  and 
as  95  per  cent  of  them  germinated  I  used  the  ker- 
nels from  these  ears  for  my  seed. 

"The  soil  was  sandy,  dry  and  red.  The  ground 
was  in  alfalfa,  which  had  been  growing  for  two 
years.  I  first  plowed  the  ground  deep  enougli  so 
that  the  soil  was  loose  and  contained  a  sufficient 
supply  of  air.  Then  I  planted  the  corn  two  inches 
deep  and  filled  up  the  furrows  and  cultivated  the 
acre  three  times." 


Pigs  for  Corn  Club  Counties 

ONE  pure-bred  Duroc-Jersey  pig  will  be  given 
as  a  prize  in  each  Florida  county  that  has  a] 
corn  club  this  year.    L.  H.  Ramsey  of  thej 
Mandalay  farm,  Middleburg,  offers  the  pigs.  Ac-1 
cording  to  G.  L.  Herrington,  club  agent  for  the  Uni-  j 
versity  of  Florida  Extension  Division,  this  is  the  j 
biggest  prize  that  has  been  offered  corn  club  boys. 
Some  of  the  railroads  have  given  prizes  in  counties 
in  which  they  own  property,  and  other  institutions 
have  offered  local  prizes  which  will  amount  to  more 
than  the  value  of  the  pig  for  a  single  county,  but 
Mr.  Ramsey's  offer  covers  the  whole  State  if  every 
county  has  a  corn  club. 

Mr.  Ramsey  has  a  small  farm  which  he  is  devot- 
ing to  pure-bred  Duroc-Jersey  swine.  He  has  some 
of  the  best  stock  in  the  State  and  cannot  supply  the 
demand  for  animals.  A  number  of  litters  have  been 
engaged  before  they  were  old  enough  to  wean.  He 
has  recently  leased  more  land  and  purchased  more 
breeding  animals  to  develop  the  business. 

Garden  for  Every  School  Child 

EVERY  school  child  in  Chickasha,  Okla.,  will 
raise  a  home  garden  this  year  if  the  teachers 
of  the  public  school  system  are  successful  in 
a  plan  recently  inaugurated. 

Thru  the  assistance  of  O.  C.  Cooper,  county  agent 
in  Grady  County,  and  Mrs.  Nettie  R.  Coryell,  woman 
agent,  each  child  will  plan  and  care  for  his  own 
garden.  There  are  numerous  schools  in  Oklahoma 
that  maintain  a  school  garden  in  connection  with 
the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  but  the  movement 
at  Chickasha  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  ever  at- 
tempted in  the  State  in  the  way  of  getting  each 
child  interested  in  "farming"  the  back  lot  at  home. 


Krntiit-ky  I'ljc  Club  Itojs  nl  State  Knir 


v  Davia  County,  Utah,  Poultry  ciuli  Winner 
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THE  HOME -MAKING  BUSINESS 

Feed  for  Children  Is  as  Important  as  Feed  for  Fat  Cattle 


SCHOOL  lunches  are  usually  a  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  women.  The  put-up  lunch 
that  must  be  eaten  day  after  day  often  gets 
very  monotonous  to  the  one  packing  it,  as  well  as 
to  the  one  eating  it,  unless  the  mother  puts  real 
thought  and  ingenuity  into  the  packing.  Never  let 
the  children,  except  under  urgent  conditions,  pack 
their  own  lunches.  Better  let  them  wash  the  dishes 
■while  you  pack  the  lunches.  The  children  will  rel- 
ish the  lunches  so  much  more  if  they  haven't  any 
idea  what  will  greet  their  eyes  and  palates  at  noon- 
time.  Have  plenty  of  surprises  to  help  the  appetite. 

Some  good  wholesome  candy  wrapped  in  paraffin 
paper  will  delight  the  children;  or  some  cracked 
nuts  stowed  away  in  a  corner;  or  some  stuffed 
dates,  candied  figs  or  candied  cranberries  will  bring 
the  smiles. 

The  same  principle  which  governs  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  well-balanced  meal  should  govern  the 
preparation  of  the  lunch  box.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  must  consider  the  fact  that  these  foods  are 
packed  closely  together  and  must  remain  so  packed 
for  several  hours  before  serving.  This  fact  makes 
careful  packing  an  urgent  necessity,  if  the  lunch  is 
to  be  an  appetizing  one. 

Suggestive  equipment  for  the  lunch  box  is  as  fol- 
lows: Paper  napkins,  paraffin  paper,  porcelain  or 
glass  cup  wich  cover,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  plate,  cup. 
Wrap  each  article  in  paraffin  paper.  This  applies 
particularly  to  sandwiches,  cake,  cheese,  or  any 
soft,  moist  or  highly  flavored  food.  Use  porcelain 
jar  for  fruit,  beans,  cottage  cheese  or  similar  arti- 
cles. 

Every  child  should  have  something  hot  at  noon. 
A  cold  lunch  eaten  with  cold  water  or  milk  is  not 
as  appetizing  as  one  which  is  eaten  with  a  hot  bev- 
erage or  a  hot  soup.  Thermos  bottles  will  keep 
soups  and  beverages  hot  all  day.  The  possession  of 
such  a  bottle  makes  the  put-up  lunch  much  easier 
to  prepare. 

Some  rural  schools  prepare  one  hot  dish  at  noon. 
It  is  part  of  the  regular  routine  work,  and  where 
it  has  once  been  attempted  it  has  always  continued. 
It  is  so  satisfactory,  so  worth  while,  that  every 
teacher  in  every  rural  school  in  the  United  States 
should  be  compelled  to  supervise  or  direct  the  pre- 
paring and  serving  of  -one  warm  dish  at  noontime 
for  five  days  in  the  week. 

The  child  fairly  grudges  the  time  spent  in  con- 
suming his  lunch  at  school.  The  playground  calls 
with  irresistible  force;  if  the  lunch  is  not  bolted,  it 
is  very  nearly  so,  and  the  most  sturdy  stomach  is 
apt  to  suffer.  The  care  of  the  lunches  thru  the 
school  period  is  of  no  small  importance.  For  this 
reason  the  teacher  should  insist  that  the  school 
children  eat  their  lunches  in  a  deliberate,  orderly 
manner.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  a 
hasty  bite  between  the  game  of  ball  or  marbles  or 
jacks.  Some  teachers  arrange  a  cupboard,  where 
the  children  can  keep  their  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
plates  and  cups,  which  avoids  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant carrying  to  and  from  school. 

The  following  will  prove  valuable  to  all  teachers' 
and  mothers'  clubs  who  are  insisting  that  the  chil- 
dren eat  properly  at  school:  1.  Provide  place  for 
knife,  fork,  spoon,  plate  and  cup.  2.  Teach  children 
to  set  table  on  their  own  desks.  3.  Have  each  child 
sit  at  his  desk  while  eating.  4.  Have  crumbs  dis- 
posed of.  5.  Have  dishes  washed  and  placed  in  or- 
der.  6.  Have  hinch  boxes  put  in  place. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan  are:  1.  Chil- 
dren eat  more  slowly  and  calmly  than  if  left  to 
themselves.  2.  Children  learn  habits  of  neatness. 
3.  Children  acquire  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

A  teacher  should  never  leave  the  children  alone 
in  the  schoolhouse  during  the  luncheon  hour.  It 
really  is  the  time  when  she  can  get  into  closer 
touch  with  her  pupils  and  their  real  natures  than 
any  other  time.  She  will  learn  more  about  them, 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  desires  and  hopes,  by 
eating  with  them  than  by  teaching  them. 

What  foods  are  to  go  into  the  lunch  baskets,  is  a 
question  that  is  asked  by  so  many  mothers  who  are 
the  right  kind  of  mothers,  anxious  to  give  their  chil- 
dren the  food  that  meets  their  demands.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  school  children  who  are  physically 
deficient  are  made  so  by  malnutrition,  or  lack  of 
nourishment. 

Because  the  growing  child  is  building  tissue, 
muscle,  brain,  bones,  teeth  and  glands,  he  must 
have  plenty  of  protein.  Proteins  supply  the  build- 
ing material.  They  include  meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk 
and  cereals.  In  preparing  the  lunch  basket  we  can 
easily  put  protein  into  it  by  using  sandwiches  of 
fish,  meat,  eggs,  cheese  or  beans.  Dishes  of  cot- 
tage cheese,  baked  beans  or  lima  beans  supply  pro- 
tein. For  the  mother  who  has  a  whole  "spelling 
school"  of  lunch  pails  to  fill,  substantial  sand- 
wiches are  the  basis  of  feeding  instead  of  merely 
filling  the  children. 

A  small  food  chopper  Is  almost  indispensable  for 
preparing  the  filling  for  sandwiches.  Any  particles 
of  cold  roast,  cold  harn,  boiled  or  fried,  small  pieces 
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of  steak,  hard-boiled  eggs,  celery  or  cheese  may, 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  dressing  to 
bind  the  contents  together,  be  utilized  for  an  appe- 
tizing as  well  as  substantial  lunch. 

Fresh  bread  is  not  the  best  for  sandwiches.  If  it 
is  one  day  old,  it  is  not  soggy.  Graham  bread  is 
very  wholesome.  The  butter  should  be  soft  enough 
to  spread  smoothly,  and  remember  butter  is  good 
for  the  children.  A  smooth,  neat  sandwich  is  much 
more  appetizing  and  palatable  than  one  that  has 
the  meat  in  slices,  that  is  forever  tumbling  apart. 
Nut  bread,  gingerbread  or  cookies,  are  preferable  to 
rich  cake  or  doughnuts. 

The  school  fare  may  be  varied  by  substituting 
meat  sandwiches  for  jam  or  fruit  fillings.  Fresh 
fruit  is  to  be  desired,  and  if  used  freely  will  help  to 
ward  off  a  "cold"  in  many  cases.  Especially  are 
apples  healthful. 

Because  the  growing  child,  in  play  or  school  work, 
is  also  consuming  energy,  and  his  body — in  order  to 
preserve  its  normal  temperature — is  constantly  re- 
quiring heat,  he  will  also  require  carbohydrates  and 
fats. 

These  foods  supply  material  for  maintaining  heat 
and  energy.    They  include: 


A  Schoolhoose  Clipboard,  Where  Knivea, 
Fork*.  Spoons*  Cupa  and  Plate*  May  lie  Kept 
and  a  Hot  Drink  Prepared,  or  Hot  Soup,  by 
I  Ming  Prepared  Soup  Tablets 

Starchy  Foods — Potatoes,  rice,  macaroni,  tapioca, 
cornstarch,  arrowroot,  bread. 

Sugar  Foods — Sugar,  candy,  sirup,  honey,  jam, 
jelly,  dates,  figs. 

Fats — Butter,  cream,  olive  oil. 

So  into  our  thermos  bottle  should  go  hot  creamed 
potatoes,  potato  soup,  creamed  macaroni  or  rice. 
Or  these  can  be  made  easily  at  school.  Into  the  box 
should  go  bread,  cake,  cookies,  sweets  in  the  form 
of  jelly  or  jam  sandwiches,  dates,  figs,  raisins, 
prunes,  homemade  candy,  simple  cakes.  And  for 
fat:  Butter,  olives,  peanut  butter,  crisp,  dry  bacon. 
These  are  all  carbohydrate  foods.  Use  only  the 
ripe  olives,  as  they  are  rich  in  food  value  and  are 
easier  digested  than  the  green  ones.  Cooked  fat  is 
to  be  avoided,  such  as  occurs  in  fried  foods — cro- 
quettes and  doughnuts,  pies,  pastry,  rich  cakes, 
heavy  puddings. 

Mineral  matter  supplies  material  for  teeth  and 
bone,  and  keeps  the  body  clean  and  the  blood  pure. 
The  necessary  mineral  matter  is  found  largely  in: 

Fruits — Apples,  oranges,  grapes,  berries,  pears, 
etc. 

Green  Vegetables — Carrots,  spinach,  onions,  tur- 
nips, lettuce,  celery,  tomatoes,  etc. 

Milk,  cereals.   Put  plenty  of  lettuce,  radishes  and 


celery  in  the  lunch  box,  as  well  as  all  fruits. 

Water — This  keeps  the  blood  pure  and  the  body 
clean.  It  also  aids  in  regulating  the  body  tempera- 
ture, and  in  carrying  nutrients  to  the  cells.  Pure 
water  is  a  beverage.  It  is  found  also  in  large  pro- 
portion in  such  foods  as  milk,  soups,  fruits  and 
green  vegetables. 

To  keep  the  body  clean  and  the  blood  pure  there 
should  be  a  copious  and  natural  movement  of  the 
bowels  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  preferably 
at  the  same  hour  every  day.  To  make  this  a  natural 
and  easy  habit  for  the  child  to  acquire,  plenty  of 
pure  water  to  drink  and  fruits  and  green  vegeta- 
bles are  necessary.  A  child  4  years  old  can  be 
taught  to  drink  four  glasses  of  water  (one  quart) 
daily — one  glassful  when  getting  up  in  the  morning, 
one  before  luncheon,  one  during  the  afternoon  and 
another  before  going  to  bed  at  night.  As  the  child 
grows  older  the  amount  may  be  increased  to  six 
glasses. 

And  yet  how  many  schools  are  supplied  with 
plenty  of  good  drinking  water?  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  several  circuits  of  farmers'  institutes 
and  in  many  places  the  well  in  the  school  yard  was 
not  "working,"  so  water  was  carried  by  the  bucket 
from  a  near-by  farmhouse.  A  common  drinking 
cup  was  used,  which  today  is  absolutely  unneces- 
sary and  most  unsanitary.  Each  child  should  have 
his  own  cup. 

For  mothers  who  at  this  time  of  year  are  getting 
in  a  rut  with  the  lunch  boxes,  the  following  may 
prove  a  good  friend.  The  lunches  may  suggest 
something  you  have  forgotten  or  never  thought  of 
putting  in  the  school  lunch  box: 

LUNCH  NO.  1— Cup  of  baked  beans,  egg  yolk 
sandwich,  plain  bread  sandwich,  gooseberry  jam 
sandwich,  ginger  drops,  three  stuffed  dates. 

LUNCH  NO.  2. — Hot  potato  soup  (made  at  school 
or  taken  in  thermos  bottle),  cup  cottage  cheese, 
bread  and  butter,  apple,  two  small  frosted  cakes. 

LUNCH  NO.  3— Roast  beef  sandwich,  jelly  sand- 
wich, radishes,  graham  crackers,  orange. 

LUNCH  NO.  4 — Hot  cocoa  (in  thermos  bottle), 
egg  sandwich,  lettuce  sandwich,  apple  sauce,  pea- 
nut cookies. 

LUNCH  NO.  5 — Peanut  butter  sandwich,  lettuce 
sandwich,  olives  (ripe),  ginger  cake,  cup  custard. 

LUNCH  NO.  6 — Creamed  potatoes,  minced  fish 
and  pickle  sandwich,  lettuce  sandwich,  cup  of 
prunes,  cookies. 

LUNCH  NO.  7 — Vegetable  soup  (in  thermos  bot- 
tle), brown  bread  and  butter  sandwiches,  sponge 
cake,  candied  figs. 

LUNCH  NO.  8 — Fig  and  date  sandwiches,  hot 
cocoa,  orange,  homemade  molasses  candy. 

LUNCH  NO.  9 — Warm  milk  flavored  with  nutmeg 
and  salt,  unsweetened  crisp  wafers  or  crackers, 
slice  of  cold  chicken,  two  plain  drop  cakes. 

LUNCH  NO.  10 — A  hard-cooked  egg,  hot  cocoa, 
Boston  brown  bread  sandwiches,  two  pieces  of 
maple  sugar,  an  apple. 

LUNCH  NO.  11 — Clear  mutton  broth  (thermos  bot- 
tle), raisin  bread  and  butter  sandwiches,  rice  pud- 
ding, three  figs. 

RAISIN  BREAD— Three  cupfuls  milk,  1  cupful 
water,  2  level  teaspoonfuls  salt,  2  cupfuls  raisins,  1 
yeast  cake,  about  2%  quarts  whole  wheat  flour. 
Preparation  and  baking  require  about  6  hours. 
Quantity  given  makes  4  small  loaves.  Scald  the 
milk,  add  the  water,  boiling,  the  salt,  and  then, 
lukewarm,  the  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a  little  wa- 
ter; stir  in  flour  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Beat 
well;  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  light.  Cut  down, 
add  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  dough,  knead  thoroly, 
working  in  the  raisins.  Shape  into  loaves  and  put 
into  greased  pans.  Let  stand  again  until  light. 
Brush  the  tops  with  milk;  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
40  minutes.  If  a  bread  mixer  is  used  add  full 
amount  of  flour  to  liquid  and  yeast;  knead,  let 
stand  until  light  and  add  raisins  when  shaping  into 
loaves. 

BOSTON  BROWN  BREAD— One  cupful  whole 
wheat  flour,  1  cupful  cornmeal,  %  cupful  warm 
water,  cupful  molasses,  1  cupful  thick  sour  milk, 
%  level  teaspoonful  salt,  iy2  teaspoonfuls  soda,  1 
cupful  raisins.  Preparation  requires  10  minutes; 
steaming,  3  hours.  Quantity  given  makes  1  large 
loaf.  Mix  dry  ingredients;  add  the  milk,  the  water, 
the  molasses;  mix  well;  then  add  the  raisins,  which 
have  been  well  floured.  Pour  into  a  buttered  mold, 
cover  and  steam.  This  may  be  served  hot  or  cold. 
Raisins  may  be  omitted  if  preferred.  Graham  flour 
may  be  substituted  for  whole  wheat.  When  cold  this 
bread  makes  excellent  sandwiches  for  the  picnic 
lunch. 

A  RICE  DESSERT — One  cupful  milk,  1  cupful 
water  (or  all  milk),  V*  cupful  granulated  rice 
(scant),  1  level  tablespoonful  sugar,  1-6  level  tea- 
spoonful  salt.  Preparation  and  cooking  require  30 
minutes.  The  quantity  given  will  serve  3  to  4  per- 
sons. Bring  milk  and  water  to  boiling  point,  add 
Continued  on  I'ugre  121 
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The  Fate  of  Blind  Leading 

IN  TIME  of  trouble  the  average  person  turns  to 
his  Bible  either  for  guidance  or  for  consolation. 
And  even  then  the  most  of  us  do  not  turn  to 
that  storehouse  of  ancient  wisdom  as  often  as  we 
should  for  our  own  good.  Now  is  a  right  good  time 
for  this  nation  as  a  whole  to  read  their  Bibles  and 
their  histories.  In  doing  it  we  hope  they  will 
stumble  onto  that  mighty  illuminating  saying  that 
"If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into 
the  ditch." 

The  man  who  reads  history,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, will  find  that  national  unity  has  never  been 
maintained  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
without  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  force  to  pro- 
tect the  nation  from  aggression  by  other  nations.  It 
has  not  been  the  fashion  down  thru  the  ages  for  one 
nation  to  attack  another  because  tliey  thought  that 
other  one  was  stronger  than  they,  but  because  they 
thought  it  was  so  much  weaker  they  could  conquer 
it,  and  thereby  gain  greater  national  wealth  or 
prestige  for  themselves;  and  always  the  weaker 
has  been  absorbed  or  extinguished. 

The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  and  national 
nature  has  not  changed  in  a  generation,  nor  can 
the  silvery  oratory  of  a  few  smooth-tongued  mes- 
merists change  it  within  a  few  months  or  a  year, 
while  national  passions  are  running  riot.  There- 
fore those  of  our  legislators  and  publicity  seekers 
who  are  trying  to  lead  people  away  from  the  doc- 
trine of  adequate  military  preparedness  for  "the 
preservation  of  peace,  are  blind  leaders,  for  they 
fail  to  see  the  lessons  taught  by  history,  and  their 
application  to  present  conditions.  Those  who  fol- 
low them  are  blind,  for  they  fail  to  see  that  their 
leaders  are  blind.  So  if  these  leaders  persist  in 
their  blind  leading,  and  the  mass  of  our  people  per- 
sist in  their  blind  following  of  this  blind  leading, 
then  soon  or  late  we  shall  all  "fall  into  the  ditch." 
Let  us  look  upon  this  question  with  candid  and 
wide  open  eyes. 

Now  Is  the  Accepted  Time 

IF  THERE  is  no  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tion in  your  community,  now  is  a  mighty  good 
time  for  a  number  of  you  to  get  busy  and  or- 
ganize one.  Read  the  history  of  the  business  of 
farming  in  every  part  of  the  country  as  it  is  told  in 
the  columns  of  The  Farming  Business  each  week 
and  you  will  see  that  wherever  a  successful  coop- 
erative marketing  association  has  been  organized 
and  operated  on  a  business  basis  its  members  have 
received  a  higher  net  price  for  their  products  sold 
thru  this  association  than  they  ever  received  before 
its  org?*nization,  or  than  they  could  get  without  its 
service. 

Surely  you  need  no  better  proof  of  the  value  of 
such  an  association  to  you  and  your  neighbors  than 
the  stories  which  we  print  from  week  to  week.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  some  self-sufficient  reader  of 
this  editorial  will  say  to  himself  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  organize  such  an  association  in  his  neighbor- 
hood because  his  neighbors  will  not  cooperate  with 
him.  Such  a  fellow  reminds  us  of  the  man  who 
hung  a  jury  and  then  went  around  saying  that  he 
never  saw  eleven  such  bull-hoaded  men  in  all  his 
born  days.  If  you  have  been  reading  the  scries  of 
letters  from  a  live  county  agent  which  we  have  been 
running  for  the  past  two  months  you  will  have 
learned  some  of  the  essentials  of  a  cooperative  mar- 
keting association. 

To  cooperate  means  to  operate  with,  to  pull  to- 
gether, to  work  together,  to  boost  together,  to  give 
In  together,  to  suffer  and  to  endure  together;  also, 
and  that  is  the  end  to  which  all  cooperation  works, 
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it  means  to  prosper  together.  But  just  nail  this 
fact  on  the  wall  where  you  can  see  it  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night:  You  must  do  those  first  things, 
aud  do  them  together,  before  you  can  profit  together. 
That  is  a  secret  which  we  want  to  tell  every  one, 
and  to  impress  indelibly  on  every  man's  mind. 

Westward,  Always  Westward 

WESTWARD  the  star  of  empire  takes  its 
course,"  and  all  progress  follows  the  same 
pathway.  Civilization,  religion,  poetry,  lit- 
erature, art  and  industry  all  had  their  beginnings 
in  the  East  and  gradually  traveled  westward,  im- 
proving as  they  traveled.  So  it  is  with  the  silo,  the 
star  of  promise  in  the  farming  business. 

So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  the  silo  had 
its  origin  in  our  eastern  States.  Gradually  it 
worked  its  way  westward,  until  now  it  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  spreading  wealth  and 
health  along  its  pathway.  Go  into  the  eastern  States 
and  you  find  the  hillsides,  dotted  with  silos  al- 
most as  thickly  as  they  are  dotted  with  farm  houses 
and  barns.  Come  into  the  middle  western  States 
and  you  find  them  still  plentiful,  tho  not  so  abun- 
dant nor  so  mossgrown  with  age.  Go  on  into  the 
western  and  the  Pacific  coast  States  and  you  find 
them  fewer  and  newer.  But  make  that  same  trip 
five  years  from  now  and  you  will  find  much  less 
difference  in  the  number  of  silos  to  be  seen  in  these 
different  sections  of  the  country. 

The  silo  is  writing  a  new  history  of  the  farming 
business;  it  is  writing  it  with  dollar  marks  and  fig- 
ures instead  of  letters  of  the  alphabet.  And  there 
is  no  more  interesting  history  for  the  farmer  to 
read  than  a  history  of  his  own  business  written  with 
dollar  marks  and  figures,  all  on  the  profit  side  of 
the  ledger.  The  characters  in  which  this  history 
is  being  written  are  so  large  and  so  plain  that  he 
who  runs  may  read,  and  understand  what  he  reads. 

Now  the  question  Is  this:  Are  you  going  to  write 
a  small  chapter  of  that  history  yourself  this  year 
by  putting  a  silo  on  your  farm  and  reaping  some  of 
the  profits  and  benefits  to  be  had  from  its  proper 
use?  We  suggest  that  you  think  that  question  over 
mighty  carefully,  and  if  necessary — and  your  habits 
of  life  run  that  way — pray  over  it  before  you  decide 
not  to. 

If  You  Do,  and  If  You  Don't 

IF  YOU  like  us,  then  tell  your  neighbors  and 
friends  about  us  so  that  they  will  get  to  know 
us  also.  In  this  way  you  will  be  doing  them 
a  favor,  and  us  one  as  well  at  the  same  time.  You 
will  be  doing  them  a  favor  because  you  have  put 
them  in  touch  with  what  you  know  to  be  a  good 
thing.  You  will  be  doing  us  a  favor  because  you 
will  have  increased  our  list  of  subscribers,  thus 
increasing  our  income  and  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  make  The  Farming  Business  bigger  and  bet- 
ter than  it  ever  has  been;  and  in  this  way  you  will 
have  done  yourself  a  favor  while  favoring  your 
friends  and  us. 

But  if  you  do  not  like  us,  or  some  one  thing  about 
us,  then  do  not  tell  your  neighbors  and  friends, 
but  tell  us.  It  is  only  by  knowing  what  our  readers 
do  not  like,  as  well  as  what  they  do  like,  that  we 
can  make  The  Farming  Business  best  serve  its 
purpose.  So  tell  uc  the  bad  things  you  think  about 
us,  and  tell  others  the  good. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  trying  simply  to 
act  the  part  of  a  mirror,  to  reflect  the  likes  and  the 
dislikes  of  our  readers  with  no  definite  ideal  and 
purpose  in  view.  Far  from  it.  We  have  a  very 
definite  ideal  and  purpose  in  view  in  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Farming  Business,  and  we  will  not 
sacrifice  that  at  all.  But  we  are  simply  human, 
and  it  is  always  possible  that  we  may  fall  short 
of  perfection  without  seeing  wherein  we  have  fallen 
short;  while  some  one  or  more  of  our  readers  may 
detect  wherein  we  can  improve  our  publication,  and 
by  telling  us  about  it  will  have  benefited  them- 
selves, all  the  rest  of  our  readers,  and  us. 

A  Little  Parable 

BANKER  JONES  went  to  Farmer  Smith  and  said: 
"Friend  Smith,  if  you  will  put  all  your  spare 
cash  into  my  bank  I  will  pay  you  whatever  I 
can  earn  from  its  use."  That  sounded  good  to 
Smith,  so  he  put  all  his  spare  cash  into  Jones' 
bank,  and  as  the  spare  dollars  dribbled  into  his 
pocket  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month, 
he  took  them  over  and  put  them  into  the  bank.  By 
the  end  of  a  year  or  two  he  had  put  a  good  many 
dollars  into  Jones'  bank. 

Finally  one  day  he  thought  he  had  better  go  see 
Jones  and  find  out  what  was  coming  to  him;  he 
had  not  paid  any  attention  to  this  money,  depend- 
ing entirely  on  Jones  to  use  it  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  Much  to  his  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion, Jones  said  to  him  in  answer  to  his  question: 
"I  am  very  sorry,  friend  Smith,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing coming  to  you.  You  see  I  have  been  so  busy 
with  other  things  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  put 
your  money  out  to  work,  and  so  it  has  earned  noth- 
ing at  all  for  you.  I  was  looking  into  that  matter 
just  the  other  day  and  I  find  that  in  my  pre-occupa- 
tion  with  other  things  I  have  not  even  watched 


real  carefully  the  money  which  you  did  give  me, 
and  as  a  result  some  of  my  clerks  have  been  help-  i 
ing  themselves  to  it  and  have  used  up  a  good  share 
of  It.    So  I  not  only  can't  pay  you  anything  lor  the  (1 
use  of  your  money,  but  I  can't  even  give  all  of  it  I 
back  to  you  for  you  to  use." 

That  is  the  parable;  the  moral  is»this:  You  are  I 
both  Smith  and  Jones.  Your  manure  pile  is  Jones'  I 
bank  in  which  you  are  putting  your  spare  cash  in 
the  form  of  barn  manure.  If  you  do  not  put  it  to  use 
in  the  fields,  it  will  not  earn  you  anything.  If  you 
do  not  protect  It  from  the  rain,  the  drip  from  the 
barn  eaves,  the  sun  and  the  wind,  a  lot  of  it  will 
burn  and  leach  away;  and  when  you  do  finally  go 
to  haul  it  to  the  fields  after  one  or  two  years  of 
accumulation,  there  will  not  be  nearly  as  much 
there  to  haul  out  as  you  put  there  from  time  to 
time. 

If  Banker  Jones  had  carefully  invested  Farmer 
Smith's  money,  or  loaned  it  out  on  good  security 
as  It  was  given  over  to  him,  it  would  have  been 
earning  good  wages  for  him  all  the  time.    If  he 
had  put  it  into  the  safe  and  watched  it  carefully 
while  he  was  waiting  for  enough  of  it  to  accumulate  J 
to  make  an  investment  or  a  loan,  there  would  have  1 
been  no  loss  or  theft.    If  you  will  provide  a  good  I 
manure  storage  shed  or  pit  In  which  to  store  the  1 
daily  accumulations  until  there  is  enough  of  it  to  | 
pay  to  haul  to  the  fields,  and  there  is  a  field  in  ' 
condition  to  receive  it,  there  will  be  no  loss  from  j 
leaching  and  firefanging  while  it  is  waiting  to  be 
hauled  to  the  field.    Then  if  you  will  carefully  put 
it  onto  the  fields  where  it  will  do  the  most  good, 
it  will  earn  good  money  for  you.    Otherwise  you 
get  nothing  for  its  use,  and  even  lose  a  lot  of  it 
while  it  is  lying  idle. 

Some  Stew 

C CHICKENS  are  of  three  distinct  types:  There 
j,  is  the  special  purpose  egg  type,  which  is  a 
corking  good  layer,  but  no  great  shakes  as  a 
meat  bird;  then  there  is  the  general,  or  dual  purpose 
egg  and  meat  bird,  which  is  pretty  fair  at  both,  but 
not  necessarily  a  world  beater  at  either;  and  third, 
there  is  the  kind  which  has  nothing  to  crow  about, 
as  a  producer  of  eggs  but  can  take  a  good  deal  of 
pride  to  itself  because  of  the  way  those  who  know 
about  such  things  lick  their  lips  after  eating  a  first  - 
joint  or  a  piece  of  breast.  We  have  placed  several 
chickens  on  our  cover  page  during  the  past  year 
and  are  doing  it  again  this  week,  but  are  changing 
the  type  and  giving  that  honor  to  one  of  those  which 
display  their  best  points  when  in  the  stew  pot,  the 
frying  pan  or  the  roaster. 

Now  each  one  of  these  three  basic  types  we  ha^e 
just  mentioned  will  earn  good  money  for  their 
owners  if  they  are  handled  right.    Trying  to  say 
which  of  them  will  make  the  most  money  is  a  good 
deal  like  trying  to  decide  which  pays  the  best,' 
yellow  or  white  corn,  a  Hereford,  Shorthorn  or  a 
Holstein.    It  is  a  case  of  pay  your  money  and  take  I 
your  choice.    Money  to  be  made  in  the  chicken 
business  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  breeds  of 
chickens  as  it  is  of  men.    If  you  want  to  cater  to  i 
the  egg  market,  get  egg  machines;  if  you  want  to 
cater  to  the  city  appetites  for  choice  meats,  then 
raise  the  kind  that  make  the  best  stews,  frys  and 
roasts.    If  you  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  cater  to 
both  markets,  specializing  in  whichever  one  offers 
the  greatest  allurements  any  year,  or  time  of  the  ! 
year,  then  use  the  dual  purpose  kind.  Whichever 
kind  you  choose,  breed  it,  feed  it,  and  care  for  it  so 
as  to  stimulate  it  to  its  highest  possible  achievement  / 
in  its  particular  line. 

One  Way  to  Keep  Them 

A LITTLE  study  in  elementary  psychology  will  i 
help  to  devise  a  plan  for  keeping  the  young  ' 
folks  on  the  farm.  It  is  just  plain,  common 
human  nature — and  that  is  not  a  bad  definition 
of  that  word  psychology — which  prompts  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women  to  stick  by  work  which  they 
like  when  they  can  live  in  pleasant  surroundings. 

If  the  boys  and  the  girls  do  not  like  farm  work  in 
the  way  you  are  in  the  habit  of  conducting  it  on 
your  farm,  and  you  cannot  train  them  to  like  it, 
then  see  if  you  cannot  change  your  method  of  do-  I 
ing  that  work  so  they  will  like  it,  and  you  still  j 
continue  to  make  money  at  the  business.    If  your  I 
home  is  not  comfortable,  attractive  and  pleasant,  1 
and  your  home  or  family  life  in  it  is  not  happy  | 
and  pleasant,  then  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  1 
make  it  so— within  the  safe  limit  of  your  pocket  '] 
book. 

Are  there  trees,  grass,  flowers  and  shrubbery  j 
surrounding  your  house?  If  not,  then  make  a  good  j 
start  this  spring  toward  having  these  things,  and  I 
the  children  will  take  new  courage  from  these  pros-;j 
pects  of  future  beauty  and  comfort,  and  will  stay  \ 
on.  What  about  the  inside  of  the  house,  is  it  bright 
and  cheerful,  and  are  simple  but  efficient  equipment  j 
and  conveniences  supplied  for  doing  the  work  in  i 
it?  These  things  are  just  as  essential  in  conducting 
a  successful  farming  business  as  are  modern  tools  J 
for  use  In  the  barn  and  the  field.  Are  you  a  jailer  j 
or  a  companion  to  your  children?  The  volunteer  j 
soldier  is  a  whole  lot  more  effective  than  the  con- J 
script.  ' 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


AFTER  assuming  a  pyrotechnical  trend  in  the 
opening  part  of  March,  the  cattle  market 
lopped  off  at  the  finish,  probably  to  the  extent 
of  50  cents  a  hundredweight  Heavy  runs  that  were 
wholly  unexpected  were  the  cause  of  the  decline, 
together  with  the  fact  that  beef  is  getting  to  an 
enormous  height  from  a  consumer's  standpoint.  It 
was  believed  that  the  market  would  hold  the 
trenches  along  the  10-cent  market,  past  which  it 
had  advanced  slightly,  but  the  appearance  of  the 
assessors  was  a  drive  on  the  livestock  men's  purses 
which  they  were  unable  to  withstand.  It  was 
merely  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  the  question 
being  if  the  assessments  would  be  larger  than  the 
decline  In  price.  From  that  standpoint,  however, 
it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  hold  the  stock. 
Anyway,  the  buyers  were  gunning  away  at  the 
prices,  making  every  effort  to  bear  the  market,  and 
it  is  tradition  that  the  farmers  hold  their  stuff  on 
the  rise  and  sell  it  on  the  break.  The  appearance 
of  an  extra  heavy  run,  which  was  not  expected  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  farmers  had 
started  spring  work  in  the  fields,  gave  the  buyers 
the  cudgel  they  needed,  and  the  market  declined 
accordingly. 

Eastern  buyers  were  free  buyers  during  the 
month  because  of  the  fact  that  beef  in  any  quan- 
tity failed  to  make  an  appearance  outside  the  Chi- 
cago market.  Good  cattle  are  awfully  scarce  these 
days,  but  the  low  dressing  quality  has  in  a  large 
measure  stopped  the  prices  from  going  sky  high. 
The  packers'  cost  sheets  are  showing  the  biggest- 
ever  figures,  while  the  earnings  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance. Packers  have  been  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  because  of  the  fact  that  they  went  into  the 
winter  with  no  supplies  on  hand,  probably  trusting 
that  they  would  be  able  to  repress  values  suffi- 
ciently to  offset  the  danger  of  the  prices  going  out 
of  bounds.  The  top  price  during  the  month  of 
$10.05  was  the  highest  of  the  year.  Little  decent 
stuff  under  the  $8  mark  went  to  the  shambles 
because  of  the  activity  of  the  feeder  operators. 
More  steers  went  over  the  scales  from  $9  to  $9.75 
than  ever  before  in  March.  Plain  steers  that  sold 
from  $9.25  to  $9.50  were  up  to  a  dollar  higher  than 
the  prices  that  prevailed  for  this  class  of  stuff 
during  the  month  of  February. 

Prime  weighty  steers  have  been  going  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  will  continue  to  do  so.  They  are  scarce 
— oh,  so  very  scarce — and  the  demand  is  good. 
Even  the  plain  kinds  are  coming  in  small  numbers. 
Record  prices  have  prevailed  in  the  butcher  stock 
market,  under  the  influence  of  moderate  receipts 
and  a  broad  demand  for  beef  induced  by  a  healthy 
industrial  situation  and  lofty  prices  for  pork  and 
muttcn.  The  average  price  of  cows  and  heifers 
for  the  month  is  80  cents  over  the  prices  that 
brought  this  stufT  in  February,  and  $1.30  higher 
than  March  a  year  ago.  It  is  also  a  new  average 
price  for  March  by  20  cents,  despite  the  fact 
that  prices  were  25©40  cents  lower  at  the  close 
than  at  the  high  point  of  the  month. 

Calf  values  have  come  down  with  a  crash.  With 
the  third  largest  receipts  on  record  for  Mar.ch,  the 
buyers  just  literally  hammered  the  prices  full  of 
holes,  until,  at  the  last  of  the  month,  values  were 
$2.50  lower  than  the  high  point  of  the  month,  or 
the  closing  prices  of  February.  Calf  values  have 
been  rather  high,  and  it  appears  as  tho  the  buyers 
were  awaiting  this  opportunity  to  sail  into  them 
hammer  and  tongs.  The  big  run  was  their 
chance,  and  they  eagerly  took  advantage  of  it.  It 
will  probably  take  some  time  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  decline.  The  top  price  for  the  month 
was  $11.50.  During  the  last  week  the  values  were 
$1.50  lower. 

The  elimination  of  the  last  quarantine  restric- 
tions that  were  placed  on  the  State  of  Illinois  be- 
cause of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  put  the  stocker 
and  feeder  business  at  Chicago  on  a  normal  basis 
for  the  first  time  since  1914.  It  also  had  the  tend- 
ency of  having  the  States  which  still  held  out 
against  Chicago  lower  their  bars.  This  will  help 
prices  in  this  division,  together  with  stimulating 
the  demand,  for  the  grazing  period  is  at  hand  and 
fanners  will  be  soon  stocking  up  their  lots  for  the 
fall  markets. 

RECEIPTS  of  hogs  for  March  were  the  lowest 
since  last  October,  and  a  half  million  lower 
than  the  record  month  of  last  January.  This  is 
more  evidence  that  the  large  supplies  of  pork  havo 
gone  to  the  block,  and  in  accordance  prices  have 
gone  to  the  heavens  and  rebounded  with  consid- 
erable force,  and  now,  with  values  off  more  than  50 
cent*,  buyers  are  talking  $8.50  hogs,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  price  is  still  $9.40.  Their  belief  is 
shared  with  some  on  the  selling  side,  and  some 
neutrals;  namely,  market  experts.  Another  in- 
teresting feature  that  developed  during  the  month 
la  the  fact  that  the  average  weight  of  the  hogs  mar- 
keted at  Chicago  was  the  heaviest  since  last  Sep- 
tember, and  more  than  twenty-five  pounds  heavier 
than  the  lightest  period  last  November.  This 
shows  that  the  fanners  are  making  good  profits 
from  the  pork  at  the  present-day  prices,  and  are 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 


Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2         .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4         .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux    City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10        .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5         .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10        .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    .  .     .18  9-10        .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12        .  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria,    111  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg  22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


willing  to  spend  their  money  for  some  good  corn 
to  put  the  necessary  finish  on  them  in  order  that 
they  may  realize  a  good  profit.  The  average  and 
top  price  for  the  month — $10.10 — stand  the  highest 
since  April,  1910,  just  six  years  ago.  Prices  de- 
clined sharply  during  the  middle  of  the  month,  but 
rebounded  only  to  be  met  with  another  movement 
that  sent  them  hurrying  down  the  list  again.  From 
the  looks  of  things  they  will  go  down  a  bit  farther. 

MARCH  was  not  without  its  record-breaking  sales 
in  the  sheep  and  lamb  market.  Beginning  at 
the  beginning,  the  price  of  lambs  went  to 
$11.90,  better  by  a  nickel  than  the  record  values  of  last 
year  at  $11.85.  The  average  price  of  matured  mut- 
ton was  more  than  50  cents  higher  than  February 
values,  and  the  same  above  the  quotations  of  a  year 
ago.  The  average  price  of  lambs  was  higher 
despite  the  appearance  of  some  shorn  lambs  which 
caused  values  to  decline  a  bit,  but  really  steady, 
all  things  considered.  Fleece  is  higher'n  the  dick- 
ens these  days,  and  the  packers  or  buyers  are  not 
paying  the  same  prices  for  shorn  and  wooled  sheep 
if  they  can  help  it.  Figuring  that  the  average  yield 
per  carcass  is  slightly  more  than  six  pounds  of 
wool,  one  can  readily  see  the  difference  in  the 
values  from  that  standpoint  alone.  The  monthly 
average  is  the  highest  in  six  years. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  trade  was  rather  slug- 
gish and  lower  at  the  close  of  the  month,  due  to  the 
depression  in  the  selling  of  dressed  product,  the 
quotations  were  in  many  instances  a  quarter  higher 
than  February  for  the  half-fat  stuff,  and  but  10@15 
cents  on  the  hand-weight  kind.  Matured  stock 
was  up  to  50  cents  higher,  due  to  the  small  receipts, 
New  high  top  for  the  year  was  hung  up  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  mutton  market.  Feeders  even 
sold  as  high  as  $11.15.  These,  of  course,  showed 
high  finishing  qualities,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
heavy  wool  production  for  the  farmer  or  feeder 
who  made  the  buy. 

At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  receipts  during  the 
month  were  from  the  Colorado  feed  lots.  A  move- 
ment of  April  lambs  has  been  promised  for  some 
time  in  April,  which  reports  a  good  crop  of  early 
dropped  lambs.  June  and  July  will  bring  a  good 
crop  from  Idaho,  altho  a  good  representation  may 
be  made  sooner.  Lambing  below  the  Ohio  River 
is  reported  to  be  20  to  25  per  cent  short  of  last 
year;  however,  the  killers  can  expect  some  relief 
from  the  corn  belt  territory.  The  predicted  12-cent 
lamb  has  not  made  its  appearance,  altho  prices 
have  been  knocking  at  the  door.  The  feeders  yet 
have  not  given  up  hope  of  reaching  or  crossing  the 
mark,  despite  the  fact  that  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
Colorado  supplies  have  been  sent  marketward. 
Consumers  have  balked  at  the  high  prices  of 
dressed  mutton,  but  they  have  no  alternative  be- 
cause of  the  higher  prices  of  pork  and  beef.  It's 
simply  a  matter  of  paying  big  values,  no  matter 
which  kind  of  meat  they  buy. 

GRAIN  markets    have    been  fluctuating  a  bit. 
Corn  is  slightly  higher,  and  it  looks  as  tho 
the  price  will  advance  a  bit  more  as  the  period 
for  deliveries  on  May  advances.     Wheat  is  selling 
above  the  dollar  mark  with  a  good  margin,  but 


there  are  persistent  predictions  of  dollar  wheat  be- 
cause of  the  good  supply.  Crop  reports,  no  mat- 
ter how  drastic,  have  failed  to  impress  the  trade 
in,  wheat  very  greatly— at  least  judging  from  the 
way  the  prices  have  been  going.  The  bull  cry  in 
the  corn  market  has  died  a  hard  death  after  it 
served  its  purpose,  and  it  looked  for  a  while  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  March  that  the  price  would 
sink  back  to  the  60-cent  mark.  However,  it  rallied 
sharply  and  now  is  going  around  the  75-cent  mark, 
and  some  have  hopes  that  it  will  go  back  to  80. 
Perhaps  the  approach  of  delivery  day  for  May, 
when  the  July  future  will  be  on  the  top  of  the  list, 
will  help  values  some.  Shorts  have  only  been 
moderately  active.  There  may  be  considerable 
traders  short,  but  they  have  failed  to  show  any 
anxiety  about  deliveries.  Scalpers  have  been  busy, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  slight  fluctuations. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

A  Minneapolis  message  says:  "Advices  from  a 
reliable  source  indicate  50  per  cent  damage  to 
wheat  in  the  Ohio  Valley." 

*  *  * 

Early  spring  shipments  of  grain  from  Russia 
are  expected  to  be  negligible,  as  the  railroads  are 
blocked  with  munitions  shipments. 

*  *  * 

John  S.  Collier,  county  agent,  writes:  "About  60 
per  cent  of  the  wheat  is  damaged  and  the  spring 
rains  do  not  seem  to  help  it  any." 

*  *  * 

Argentine  correspondents  cabled  that  heavy  rains 
had  fallen  over  a  large  part  of  the  western  and 
southern  sections.  Corn  surplus  was  estimated 
at  100,000,000  bushels. 

*  *  * 

Elevator  man  from  Butler  County,  Neb.,  one  of 
the  largest  wheat  counties  in  the  State,  says  they 
sold  all  of  their  spring  wheat  to  farmers  who  are 
going  to  resow  wheat. 

*  *    *      /, . 

Minneapolis  wired  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Company  will  send  their  boats  from  eastern  points 
to  Duluth  empty  to  load  with  wheat,  as  they  can 
get  5  cents  a  bushel  to  Buffalo. 

*  *  * 

Price  Current  says  that  aside  from  the  damage 
to  winter  wheat  by  loss  acreage  there  seems  to  be 
a  generally  lower  condition  of  the  plant  than  for 
some  years  at  this  date,  and  the  crop  prospects 
continue  to  depreciate. 

*  *  * 

J.  A.  Maharg,  president  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers'  Association  says  that  because  of 
the  lack  of  fall  plowing  and  labor  scarcity  the 
grain  acreage  of  this  year,  "will  be  surprisingly 
less  than  last  year." 

*  *  * 

St.  Louis  wired:  "Two  weeks  ago  a  tenant  farm- 
er told  the  owner  of  his  thirty  acre  wheat  field  that 
it  was  dead,  and  that  he  would  plow  it  up.  Un- 
able to  do  so  because  of  wet  weather.  Now  it 
looks  as  tho  the  field  will  make  a  fair  crop." 

*  *  * 

The  Norwegian  government  is  said  to  have  bought 
a  half  year's  supply  of  corn  from  Argentina  and 
is  now  selling  the  corn  below  cost.  This  will 
make  an  export  business  with  the  United  States 
out  of  question  for  some  months. 

J.  H.  Ware  says:  "It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
receipts  of  wheat  at  Chicago  from  December  31, 
1915,  to  March  25,  1916,  amounted  to  22,620,000  bush- 
els, and  that  during  the  same  period  local  stocks 
of  wheat  decreased  2,500,000  bushels.  This,  too,  in 
spite  of  lake  navigation  being  closed  and  continued 
complaint  regarding  embargoes  on  shipment  by 
rail." 

*  *  * 

J.  F.  Jackson  of  the  Purity  Oats  Company  says: 
"This  effort  to  advance  wheat  prices  on  a  crop 
scare,  is  about  on  a  parity  with  the  midwinter 
efforts  to  enchance  values  on  the  theory  of  in- 
sufficient supplies.  No  sane  person  expects  wheat 
to  be  knee  high  in  March  or  that  every  acre  sown 
will  be  reaped.  Europe  will  pay  no  attention  to 
our  hysterics,  as  it  is  glutted  with  wheat  and  knows 
that  there  is  an  abundance  still  where  that  came 
from.  Canada  will  profit  at  our  expense  for  six 
months  to  come." 

*  *  * 

According  to  figures  made  public  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  raisin  crop  of 
the  country  during  the  year  of  1915  amounted  to 
approximately  250,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  amount 
it  is  estimated  that  60  per  cent  was  grown  in  the 
fields  around  Fresno,  California.  In  the  last  thirty 
years  the  raisin  crop  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  in  leaps  and  bounds,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  production  is  three  times  that  of 
Spain;  and,  instead  of  importing  raisww*  as  we  did 
at  one  time,  the  exports  annually  total  3,000,000 
pounds  or  better. 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Rubbing  Post  for  Piggy 

SCRATCHING  piggy  by  hog  power  has  become  so 
popular  that  everybody  appears  to  be  inventing 
new  ways  of  doing  it.    We  .have  already  shown 
The  Farming  Business  readers  a  half  dozen  or  more 
hog  oilers  and  scratchers,  including  one  homemade 


kind.  Here  is  one  now  being  manufactured  by  an 
Illinois  man  that  is  of  still  a  little  different  type. 
Saving  of  oil  is  one  of  its  chief  claims  over  older 
rubbing  posts  and  oilers,  no  oil  dripping  out  except 
when  a  hog  is  rubbing  against  it.  There  are  small- 
er oil  cups  at  the  toes  of  the  three  legs  for  the 
use  of  small  pigs  and  the  bellies  of  larger  ones. 
The  oiler  can't  be  clogged  by  mud-coated  animals 
rubbing  against  it,  either,  according  to  the  inventor, 
the  oil  tank  being  placed  so  high  that  it  can't  be 
reached  by  the  hog.  If  a  hog  lies  down  against  the 
oiler,  he  can't  waste  the  supply,  as  a  spoon  gives 
him  just  one  dip  from  the  supply  above.  It  also 
has  the  advantage  of  having  no  valves  to  clog  up. 

Potato  Digger-Vine  Separator 

BRINGING  up  the  lowly  spud  is  a  business  that 
requires  a  lot  of  knowledge  if  money  is  to  be 
made  from  it.    An  Avery  (Ohio)  firm  has  re- 
cently taken  out  a  patent  on  this  mechanism  for 
its  potato  digger.    The  vine  separator  is  pivotally 
mounted  in  the  outer  frame.    Prongs  are  rigidly 


mounted  on  shafts  which  are  journaled  on  chains. 
A  pair  of  bell-lever-shaped  plates  are  secured  on 
each  of  the  prong  carrying  shafts. 

Cultivator-Fertilizer  Distributer 

SOME  of  the  corn  club  boys  who  have  grown  over 
200  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre  of  ground  have 
shown  the  world  how  to  use  fertilizer  for  in- 
tensive farming,  often  putting  on  a  heavy  applica- 


Poultry  Self-Feeder 

FEEDING  the  poultry,  especially  during  winter, 
is  the  one  big  problem  of  all  poultry  prob- 
lems that  come  up.  There  are  plenty  of  peo- 
ple who  can  find  things  to  feed,  but  there  are  very 
few  who  can  feed  the  things  that  will  get  results 
in  production  and  yet  keep 
the  cost  down  to  a  point 
where  the  books  will  show 
a  balance  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  big  points 
of  this  self-feeder  are 
numbered.  1  is  the  bale 
by  which  the  feeder  may 
be  hung  up  above  the 
heads  of  the  flock  where  it 
will  not  get  tramped  full 
of  litter  and  dirt;  2  is  the 
cover  to  protect  the  feed 
from  weather  and  vermin;  g. 
3  is  the  hopper;  4  is  the 
agitator  to.  prevent  the 
grain  from  clogging;  5  is  **" 
the  disc  to  retain  feed  un- 
til bait  bar  revolves;  6  is 
the  set  screw  to  regulate 
or  lock  the  feeder;  7  is  the  W 
bracket  connecting  hopper 
and  deflector;  8  is  the  deflector  to  scatter  the  feed; 
9  is  the  bait  rod,  and  10  is  the  bait  bar,  which  re- 
volves when  the  chickens  peck  at  it. 

Reversible  Disc  Plow- 

DISC  plows  have  been  in  use  for  some  years, 
various  types  having  been  tried  out  in  an 
effort  to  get  one  that  would  do  perfect  plow- 
ing. For  certain  types  of  soil,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, they  are  now  regarded  with  considerable 

favor.  Recently  there 
was  patented  by  a 
Tennessee  man  this  re- 
versible disc  plow, 
which  is  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  any  heretofore 
brought  out.  The  disc 
is  journaled  upon  the 
standard,  which  is  car- 
ried by  the  head.  This 
head  has  flanges,  one  of 
which  is  provided  with 
a  recess,  a  shoulder  on 
the  wall  of  a  socket 
entering  this  recess. 
The  frame  of  the  plow 
is  provided  with  a 
bracket  having  an  ac- 
curate groove  and  the 
socket  already  mentioned.  The  plow  may  be  turned 
squarely  around. 

Automatic  Wagon  Brake 

AN  IMPORTANT  feature  of  this  brake,  an  in- 
vention of  one  of  our  South  Carolina  readers, 
is  that  it  is  applied  to  the  wheels  by  the 
horses  when  going  down  the  hill,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  so  arranged  that  the  brake  may  be  ren- 
dered inoperative  when  it  is  desired  to  back  the 
wagon.  The  illustration  shows  a  side  elevation  of 
the  invention.  It  consists  of  a  beam  extending 
transversely  of  the  hound,  and  having  rods  depend- 
ing from  its  ends.  Brake  shoes  are  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle  by  means  of  rods.  This  mechanism  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  rod  to  a  lever,  which  is 
pivoted  to  the  tongue.  The  other  end  of  this  lever 
is  connected  to  a  slide,  the  slide  being  provided  with 
chains,  adapted  to  be  secured  to  the  hames  of  the 


Spring  Tooth  Harrow 

MEADOWS  and  even  pastures  are  cultivated  in 
these  up-to-date  business  farming  days. 
Alfalfa  takes  especially  kindly  to  the  idea 
of  being  cultivated.  Various  forms  of  harrows  have 
been  used  in  recent  years  of  advancement  of  manu- 
facturing of  farm  implements,  but  none  has  ap- 
peared on  the  market  that  has  made  such  a  hit 
for  some  kinds  of  cultivation  as  this  spring-tooth 
harrow,  manufactured  in  several  different  styles  by 
an  Iowa  firm.  The  one  shown  here  is  known  as  the 
needle-point  style.  A  flatter  point  is  also  made. 
Separate  sets  of  teeth  may  be  kept  by  the  owner 
and  substituted  for  different  kinds  of  work. 
Whether  a  fine  seed-bed  is  to  be  prepared,  an  al- 
falfa field  is  to  be  renovated,  the  crust  is  to  be 
broken  up  in  a  corn  field,  or  ordinary  weed  eradi- 
cation in  the  cultivated  field  is  wanted,  the  spring- 
tooth  cultivator  may  be  equipped  in  a  few  minutes 
for  the  work.  Farmers  who  believe  in  tilling  their 
soil  well  would  do  well  to  investigate  this  culti- 
vator. 

Use  of  Wood  Flour 

MORE  than  twenty  thousand  tons  of  wood  flour, 
valued  at  $300,000',  are  used  annually  in  the 
United  States  in  two  widely  different  indus- 
tries, the  manufacture  of  dynamite  and  the  manu- 
facture of  inlaid  linoleum.  Wood  flour  is  also  used 


horses.  In  operation,  when  the  vehicle  starts  to 
descend  a  hill,  tke  action  of  the  horses  holding  back 
causes  the  lever  and  rod  to  operate  and  thereby 
apply  the  brakes.  The  tongue  of  the  vehicle  is  also 
provided  with  a  cam  lever,  so  that  when  it  is  desired 
to  back  the  wagon  the  lever  may  be  operated  so  as 
to  render  the  brake  inoperative. 


The  war  has  been  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  successful  barium  industry  in  the 
United  States. 


tion  at  each  of  six  to  ten  cultivations,  besides  tons 
of  it  before  plowing.  A  Virginia  man  lias  patented 
this  cultivator  and  fertilizer  distributor  combina- 
tion. The  fertilizer  is  dropped  from  a  box  just  in 
advance  of  the  cultivator  teeth. 


One  census  report  shows  that  preventable  medi- 
cine and  sanitation  save  500,444  lives  annually  in 
the  United  States. 


A  stool  that  folds  compactly  and  forms  a  cane 
has  been  granted  a  British  patent. 


Several  Sets  of  Teeth  May  Be  Used  lor  Different  Pun* :  s, 

in  making  composition  flooring,  oatmeal  paper,  and 
in  several  other  industries.  It  forms  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  huge  waste  product  of  our 
lumber  mills  is  beginning  to  find  some  better  means 
of  disposal  than  the  burner.  Since  a  total  of  36,- 
000,000  cords  of  such  waste  is  produced  each  year 
at  sawmills  in  the  United  States,  of  which  about 
one-half  goes  into  the  furnaces  as  fuel,  while  the 
rest  is  burned  as  refuse  to  get  rid  of  it,  there  is  no 
lack  of  raw  material.  All  wood-flour-using  indus- 
tries require  a  white  or  very  light  cream-colored 
flour  having  good  absorptive  powers. 

For  use  in  dynamite,  the  trade  demands  are  said 
to  require  a  white  wood  flour,  since  the  freshness 
of  dynamite  stock  is  indicated  by  a  light  color. 
Dynamite  flour  must  also  be  very  absorptive,  so 
there  will  be  no  leakage  of  nitroglycerin  from  the 
finished  product.  Wheat  flour  mill  refuse  and  in- 
fusorial earth  have  also  been  used  in  dynamite 
making,  but  wood  flour  has  practically  replaced 
them  in  this  country. 

In  the  manufacture  of  linoleum,  either  wood  or 
cork  flour  is  used.  The  flour  is  mixed  with  a  ce- 
menting material,  spread  out  on  burlap  and  rolled 
or  pressed  to  a  uniform  thickness.  The  cement  is 
the  expensive  constituent.  Cork  linoleum  is  the 
cheaper  because  less  cement  is  necessary.  The  pat- 
terns are  printed  on,  leaving  a  dark  base.  For  inlaid 
or  straight-line  linoleum,  wood  flour  is  used  ex- 
clusively. Cork  linoleum  is  always  dark,  and 
slightly  more  elastic  than  that  produced  from  wood 
flour.     The  wearing  qualities  are  about  the  same. 

For  Full  Inforimitioii  ReKiirdiiiK  Any  of  These  Vew  Ink 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Early  Western  Animals 

WHAT  geologists  term  the  oligocene  forma- 
tions are  among  the  most  widespread  and 
most  regularly  distributed  of  the  tertiary 
sedimentary  formations  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
cover  a  vast  area  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.  The 
lower  oligocene  formation  is  often  called  the 
titanotherium  bed  because  it  contains'  great  quan- 
tities of  the  bones  of  extinct  mammals  of  that  name. 
The  titanotheres  formed  a  comparatively  short- 
lived family  and  seem  to  have  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  North  America.  They  were  clumsy 
brutes  of  elephantine  size  having  on  the  front  of 
the  skull  a  pair  of  great  bony  protuberances,  which 
altho  hornlike  in  form  were  probably  not  sheathed 
in  horn.  The  head  was  long  and  large  and  of  fan- 
tastic shape.  In  its  thick,  heavy  body  and  short, 
massive  legs  the  titanothere  resembled  the  modern 
rhinoceros.  The  titanotheres  were  the  most  for- 
midable animals  of  the  time,  and  tho,  so  far  as 
known,  there  were  then  no  carnivore  capable  of 
doing  them  serious  harm,  yet  they  seem  to  have 
disappeared  suddenly  from  North  America. 

The  horses,  whose  history  began  with  the  dimin- 
utive four-toed  eohippus,  continued  in  the  oligocene, 
where  they  are  represented  by  many  three-toed 
forms  which  were  about  as  large  as  sheep.  Hoglike 
animals  were  rather  numerous,  and  although  many 
of  them  were  smaller  than  the  modern  swine,  some 


Tongue  Support 

SORE  shoulders  always  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  as 
soon  as  heavy  spring  farm  work  starts,  it  be- 
ing almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  trouble 
when  disking,  seeding  and  rolling  are  done  over 
land  that  is  lumpy  and  is  not  working  well.  The 

tongues  of  the  machines 


Tin  Can  Capper 

CANNING  club  boys  and  girls  will  be  interested 
to  know  of  the  new  invention  that  is  about 
ready  to  be  put  on  the  market  for  the  capping 
of  tin  cans.    By  the  use  of  this  little  machine  the 
cans  may  be  capped  as  fast  as  they  are  shoved 


ft 
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are  thrown  from  one 
side  to  the  other  to 
wrench  the  necks  and 
shoulders  of  the  horses, 
often  ruining  young 
horses  right  at  the  start 
of  their  period  of  use- 
fulness. More  and  more 
attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  trouble  b  y 
manufacturers  in  their 
efforts  to  get  this 
weight  off  the  horses'  necks.  One  manufacturer  is 
now  marketing  this  tongue  support,  which  takes 
practically  all  the  weight  off  the  necks  of  the  ani- 
mals pulling  the  machine.  There  is  a  spring  which 
acts. as  a  shock  absorber  to  take  a  lot  of  the  jolt 
off  the  wheel,  which  is  carried  just  under  the 
double  trees  to  roll  along  over  the  ground. 


Ttaeae  Being  Eanily  SuhMitnted  in  a  Few  Minutes 

of  them  were  very  large.  One  of  these  was  a  for- 
midable beast  with  curious  protuberances  on  its 
head,  the  use  of  which  is  not  known.  Rhinoceroses 
similar  to  those  now  found  in  Africa  and  India 
lived  in  western  America,  and  other  rhinoceros-like 
animals,  known  as  anymodonts,  were  abundant. — 
Bulletin  612,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Grain  Alcohol  for  Gasoline 

THAT  grain  alcohol  which  can  be  produced  for 
from  13  to  15  cents  a  gallon  is  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  gasoline  which  is  retailing  at 
about  30  cents  a  gallon  is  the  opinion  of  Howard 
F.  Weiss,  director  of  the  forest  products  labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

As  a  result  of  experiments  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  for  three  years  by  the  laboratory,  grain  al- 
cohol has  been  produced  at  13  cents  a  gallon.  The 
market  price  is  §5  cents  a  gallon.  Twenty-five 
gallons  have  been  produced  by  the  laboratory  from 
one  ton  of  sawdust,  and  Mr.  Weiss  estimates  that 
by  using  only  the  saw-mill  wastewood  which  is 
entirely  lost  at  present,  500,000,000  gallons  of  grain 
alcohol  can  be  produced. 

Details  of  the  experiments  are  being  submitted 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  two  large  com- 
mercial firms  which  plan  to  build  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  by  this  process.  Molasses, 
potatoes,  corn,  and  any  product  containing  sugar 
may  be  converted  Into  alcohol  by  the  same  process. 
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Pruning  Knife 


PRUNING  fruit  trees  and  bushes  means  dol- 
lars, and  various  types  of  knives  are  on  the 
market.  The  latest  is  the  one  shown  here,  a 
recent  invention  of  James  H.  Keeler  of  Oklahoma. 
The  plate  of  the  knife  is  adapted  to  lie  flat  on  the 
hand  of  the  operator,  a 
strap  opening  being 
located  opposite  the  posi- 
tion of  the  operator's 
little  finger  and  opposite 
the  forefinger  and  at  op- 
posite points  within  the 
wrist  end  of  the  plate. 
A  screw  opening  is 
located  adjacent  to  strap 

opening,  squarely  opposite  position  of  operator's 
third  finger.  A  flat  bar  ends  in  a  recurved  hooked 
knife.  A  screw  in  opening  makes  adjustment  pos- 
sible. 

Potash  From  Scour  Liquors 

A BUSINESS  man  of  Huddersfield,  who  has  sci- 
entifically studied  the  subject  of  the  recov- 
ery of  grease  and  potash  from  scour  liquors 
for  some  years,  has  developed  a  new  improved  pat- 
ented process  that  is  claiming  attention  among 
manufacturers.  The  process  consists  in  using  the 
waste  liquor  over  again  for  scouring  purposes,  after 
having  removed  the  grease,  and  continuing  this 
cycle  of  operations  until  the  scouring  liquor  is  suf- 
ficiently rich  in  potash  salts  to  be  profitably  evap- 
orized.  There  are  three  special  advantages  over 
the  process  heretofore  in  vogue:  '  An  extensive 
evaporation  plant  is  not  necessary;  by  repeatedly 
using  the  same  liquor  in  the  bowls  a  great  saving 
is  effected  in  scouring  materials;  and  the  plant  is  a 
simple  design. — Consul  Franklin  D.  Hale,  Hudders- 
field, England. 

Light  When  You  Alight 

RECENTLY  there  was  patented  a  light  for  auto- 
mobilers'  use  to  cast  its  rays  down  and  back- 
wards, so  that  when  the  driver  pulls  up  along 
the  side  of  the  street  or  step  to  receive  or  discharge 


passengers,  he  can  flash  this  lamp  downwards  and 
backwards  to  light  their  way  to  and  out  of  the  car 
instead  of  permitting  them  to  step  blindly  out  into 
the  darkness,  so  that  the  passenger  can  see  just 
where  he  is  stepping. 


Gas  ranges  are  being  made  that,  in  addition  to 
cooking  food  in  the  usual  ways,  have  heat  retain- 
ing compartments  that  can  be  used  as  fireless 
cookers. 


An  electric  cigar  lighter  has  been  invented 
which  may  be  connected  with  a  lamp  socket  in  an 
automobile  and  used  while  a  car  is  in  motion. 


along  under  the  machine  and  the  crank  turns  to 
force  the  cap  in  place  and  seal  it.  Mr.  O.  H. 
Benson,  Leader  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Work  of  the 
thirty-three  northern,  western  and  eastern  States, 
has  kindly  loaned  us  a  photograph  of  this  machine 
so  that  we  may  be  the  first  to  present  it  to  the 
club  boys  and  girls. 

Tree  Protection  Against  Borers 

BORERS  and  the  like  do  a  tremendous  amount 
of  injury  to  trees,  especially  fruit  trees.  A 
Baltimore  man  has  patented    this  device  to 
offset    their  work  and  foil    their    designs  on  his 
trees.      Flexible  insect-impenetrable  material  en- 


circles the  tree  trunk  at  the  ground.  The  protector 
has  an  impenetrably  sealed  and  expansible  adhe- 
rence to  the  tree  trunk. 


Wood  Silo 


IN  SPITE  of  the  many  substitutes  for  wood  in 
silo  building  that  have  been  fighting  for  their 
"place  in  the  sun"  for  the  past  several  years, 
the  wood  silo  still  remains  the  farmer's  first  line 
of  defense  if  at  a  late  day  he  discovers  that  his  corn 
will  not  get  away  from  Mr.  John  Frost.  This 
patent  for  a  silo  was  recently  granted  a  Kansan. 
A  door  opening  of  the  desired  extent  can  be  had 
at  any  place  by  means  of  this  invention.  The 
staves  run  horizontally  across  the  spaces  between 


A  bathroom  towel  rack  made  of  pipe  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  hot  water  system  has  been  invented 
to  insure  a  supply  of  warm  and  dry  towels. 


the  uprights,  exterior  fastening  means  securing 
the  terminals  detachably  to  the  uprights.  The  up- 
rights are  metallic. 
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CRUSOES  UP  TO  DATE 


A  Case  of  Survival  Thru  Brains  and  Brotherhood 


(Begun  in  No.  51,  March  11.  Sub- 
scriptions can  begin  with  that  issue  or 
back  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
news  stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail 
from  the  office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  XIII 

ALTHO  every  rod  of  the  island  had 
been  fully  explored,  hardly  a  week 
passed  without  some  small  party  start- 
ing out  on  a  pleasure  trip.  They  were 
always  admonished  by  Dolbear  and 
Chemist  Daykin  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  for  specimens,  either  rocks  or 
plants.  The  larger  boys  frequently 
went  on  these  expeditions,  and  often 
showed  a  quickness  of  perception  that 
the  older  and  more  experienced  men — 
whose  minds,  perhaps,  were  full  of 
their  own  affairs — lacked.  It  was  in 
this  way  we  discovered  coal. 

A  small  party  of  boys  started  out  on 
a  long  trip,  and  as  night  came  on  they 
built  a  fire;  each  man  now  carried 
flint  and  steel.  The  air  was  warm  and 
the  food  all  cooked,  but  whoever  saw 
a  boy  who  did  not  need  a  campfire? 
After  chatting  for  some  time  they  pre- 
pared for  sleep  and  began  to  kick  out 
the  embers.  They  were  surprised  to 
find  glowing,  red-hot  stones  sparkling 
among  the  ashes.  On  examining  closer 
they  found  that  it  must  be  coal.  The 
next  day  they  carried  home  with  them 
several  pounds  of  the  newly  discov- 
ered treasure,  and  Dolbear  was  greatly 
pleased. 

The  coal  was  discovered  about  one 
mile  north  of  the  iron  deposit,  farther 
up  the  lake  shore.  This  was  not  likely 
to  remain  long  without  being  put  to 
practical  use.  Charcoal,  it  is  true, 
makes  excellent  fuel  for  iron  and  steel 
working,  but  the  work  of  getting  wood 
and  burning  the  charcoal  was  great,  so 
it  was  decided  to  see  what  could  be 
done  with  the  coal. 

On  testing  it  the  quality  was  found 
to  be  poor — a  large  quantity  of  sul- 
phur and  other  substances  harmful  to 
iron  being  discovered — but  by  turning 
it  into  coke  this  dross  would  be  large- 
ly driven  out,  and  a  very  good  fuel  pro- 
cured. Consequently  a  couple  of 
rough  coke-ovens  were  set  up  at  the 
mine.  It  is  well  known  that  coke 
weighs  only  about  one-half  as  much 
as  coal  to  the  same  bulk,  so  by  chang- 
ing the  coal  to  coke  at  the  mine  we 
would  greatly  lessen  the  weight  to  be 
carried  to  the  settlement. 

These  coke-ovens  were  simple,  be- 
ing built  of  heavy  stone,  and  quite 
similar  to  ovens  for  baking  bread.  The 
coc :  was  baked  about  ten  hours,  with 
as  Lttle  air  as  possible,  and  the  sul- 
phur and  gases  were  thus  driven  out. 
There  was,  also,  a  deposit  of  tar  which 
oozed  from  the  coal  and  ran  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  oven.  This  tar  proved  of 
great  value  to  us  for  the  larger  boats 
we  soon  built. 

I  have  before  stated  that  we  had  a 
good-sized  flatboat  for  bringing  down 
ore,  and  tho  it  was  a  vast  improvement 
on  the  first  manner  of  carrying — in 
baskets — we  were  still  looking  for 
some  easier  method.  The  great  trou- 
ble was  that  we  had  to  row  the  boat 
from  Dearborn's  Landing  to  the  mills 
— about  six  miles.  Coming  down  the 
river  with  the  current  was  easy,  but 
getting  the  boat  back  was  hard  work. 
The  current  for  three  or  four  miles 
was  very  strong  and  rapid.  As  our 
fuel  would  now  be  brought  from  the 
lake  shore  it  looked  as  tho  there  was 
going  to  be  some  heavy  boating. 

Our  engineer,  ever  ready  with  labor- 
saving  schemes,  now  proposed  a  steam- 
boat— or  rather,  steam  tug — stating 
that  a  careful  estimate,  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Tennett  and  himself,  of  the  cost 
of  hull,  engine,  and  boiler,  showed  the 
total  to  be  about  two  thousand  dollars. 
Tliat  sum  was,  of  course,  for  labor 
only,  as  all  the  material  was  already 
at  hand.  He  claimed  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment built  this  boat  it  would  be  of 
benefit  to  all  the  settlers,  and  would 
mom  than  pay  running  expenses,  for 
r.v  had  coal  and  coke  as  well  as 
.'  to  bring  down.    Moreover,  the 
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farmers  along  the  river  would  soon 
want  some  means  of  transportation, 
having  neither  horses  nor  oxen.  They 
could  load  their  own  small  boats  at 
the  farms,  drift  down  to  the  village, 
then  get  a  tow  back  against  the  strong 
current. 

After  the  usual  amount  of  talk  this 
was  all  agreed  to,  and  the  Governor 
was  authorized  to  make  another  issue 
of  two  thousand  paper  dollars  to  pay 

the  cost. 

Governor  Tennett  and  the  engineer 
began  work  on  the  plans  immediately. 
The  Governor  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  building  of  the  hull,  while  Dolbear 
was  responsible  for  the  engine  and 
boiler.  The  boat  was  to  be  twenty-six 
feet  long,  with  double  cylinders  and 
screw  propeller.  The  boiler  and  en- 
gine would  occupy  most  of  her  space, 
since  she  was  to  tow,  not  carry, 
freight.  There  would  be  no  deck,  but 
an  awning,  or  roof,  over  the  entire 
boat  would  protect  the  crew  and  ma- 
chinery from  sun  and  storm. 

The    boiler    gave    Dolbear  much 


with  no  appearance  of  having  been 
turned  out  from  a  "backwoods  forge," 
as  Dolbear  laughingly  said.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  work  we  were  doing  now 
had  the  appearance  of  skillful,  finished 
work,  altho  our  materials  were  some- 
times a  little  odd. 

Some  time  after  the  Pioneer  had 
been  running,  Dolbear  came  to  me  with 
a  proposition  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  hear. 

He  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  the 
time  had  come  when  the  Government 
should  go  out  of  business  as  much  as 
possible;  and  he  thought  that  if  Dear- 
born, who  was  running  the  furnaces; 
Nicholson,  the  forges;  Golden,  the 
sawmill;  himself,  the  machine  shop, 
and  myself,  the  carpenter  shop,  should 
each  propose  to  buy  the  stock  already 
on  hand,  leasing  the  buildings  and 
machines  from  the  Government,  such 
a  proposition  would  be  favorably  re- 
ceived. He  pointed  out  that  other  men 
were  now  working  independently  and 
to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  settlement 
as  well  as  themselves.     Hatch  and 


Next  Day  We  Went  Over  in  the  Longliont 


thought  and  trouble.  It  was  difficult 
work — hammering  out  under  the  drop- 
hammer  the  different  plates  which 
must  be  comparatively  small.  The 
usual  method  is  to  pass  the  metal, 
while  hot,  between  steel  rollers,  but 
he  had  none.  Neither  had  he  any  way 
of  forming  tubes,  which  are  so  neces- 
sary in  a  boiler  for  making  sfeam 
quickly  and  cheaply.  But  he  adopted 
a  plan  which,  he  said,  had  been  used 
to  advantage  on  small  boilers. 

The  shell  of  the  upright  boiler  hav- 
ing been  put  together,  another  inside 
shell  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
the  lower  part  corresponding  in  size 
to  the  outer  shell,  to  which  it  was 
tightly  riveted.  The  upper  part  of  this 
cone  was  narrowed  off  to  fourteen 
inches  diameter,  and  entered  the 
smoke  funnel.  The  fire-box  being  di- 
rectly underneath  this  cone  caused  the 
flames  and  heat  to  play  on  its  sides, 
thus  exposing  a  large  heating  surface 
to  the  water  which  was  between  the 
two  shells. 

It  proved  that,  for  the  moderate 
speed  and  power  we  desired,  this  boil- 
er answered  exceedingly  well,  and 
would  hold  steam  for  a  continuous 
run,  at  six  miles  an  hour,  without  a 
tow. 

Tliis  little  tug  was  launched  on  New 
Year's  Day  and  christened  the  Pioneer. 
She  was  a  shapely,  good-looking  boat, 


Bowen  were  doing  the  leather  work; 
Peppard  was  doing  all  the  thatching, 
besides  some  fishing  and  trapping; 
Strogan  was  doing  the  mason  work. 
The  Athertons  were  successfully  mak- 
ing cloth,  both  heavy  and  light;  and 
shortly  the  farmers  would  be  bringing 
in  provisions  to  sell.  Dolbear  thought 
it  seemed  much  more  businesslike  for 
the  various  shops  to  be  entirely  con- 
ducted by  individual  owners. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  propose  to 
buy  the  buildings  and  machines,  for 
none  of  us  had  sufficient  capital;  but 
on  figuring  a  little  we  found  we  could 
manage  to  pay  for  what  stock  was  on 
hand. 

This  we  agreed  to  do  if  the  people 
consented,  which  they  did  after  thoroly 
discussing  the  matter.  So  the  rentals 
of  the  shops  were  fixed  and  the  stocks 
valued  and  paid  for;  and  now  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  business  on  its  hands 
excepting  the  food  supplies.  We  had 
hardly  got  far  enough  along  yet  to 
make  any  cliange  in  that.  In  fact, 
no  one  had  come  forward  with  any 
offer  to  build  a  store  and  handle  the 
foodstuffs,  and  we  should  at  this  time 
have  been  very  cautious  about  such  a 
transaction,  since  the  whole  welfare 
of  the  settlement  depended  upon  a 
regular,  well-assortod  supply  of  food. 

So  the  Governor  still  held  control  of 
this  business,  and  we  never  had  occa- 


sion to  find  fault  with  his  management. 
The  fishermen  brought  their  catch  to 
the  storehouse;  the  hunters,  their 
game,  receiving  fair  pay  for  their 
work.  Daykin  and  his  helpers  were  in 
the  Government  employ,  and  the  sup- 
plies they  prepared  were  placed  in  the 
store  and  sold  at  a  fair  price. 

Thome  acted  as  storekeeper,  keeping 
the  accounts  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner;  and  young  Alfred  Walsh,  a 
bright,  businesslike  little  fellow,  was 
put  in  as  assistant,  there  being  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  stock  to  care  for. 
CHAPTER  XIV 

ONE  morning  I  was  talking  with 
Thorne  at  the  storehouse  when 
Chemist  Daykin  called  us  over  to  his 
workshop,  and  greatly  surprised  us 
with  a  small  pile  of  sheets  of  paper  at 
which  he  had  been  quietly  working  for 
some  time.  They  were  made  from  the 
malo  fiber,  and  altho  not  very  white  or 
highly  finished,  were  real  paper,  and 
could  be  written  or  printed  on. 

I  had  seen  Dolbear's  men  at  work 
on  a  pair  of  small  iron  rollers,  which 
I  took  for  some  sort  of  a  wringing  ma- 
chine, and  had  paid  no  further  atten- 
tion to  them.  It  was  this  pair  of  roll- 
ers which  Daykin  had  used  to  finish  his 
paper  with.  The  delight  of  Thorne  at 
the  discovery  knew  no  bounds.  He 
acted  like  a  boy  with  a  fine  new  toy, 
fairly  hugged  Daykin,  and  seizing  a 
few  sheets,  rushed  into  the  schoolroom 
to  show  the  treasure  to  Dolly. 

Of  course  Thorne  had  felt  the  want 
of  paper  more  than  any  one  else.  In 
his  capacity  of  clerk  he  was  put  to  sore 
shifts  in  order  to  keep  his  records  and 
keep  a  supply  of  paper  money,  and 
now  was  at  his  very  last  scrap.  When 
he  returned  Daykin  had  another  sur- 
prise ready  for  him.  He  was  ordered 
to  write  a  sentence  on  a  sheet  of  this 
paper  with  a  special  ink  Daykin  had 
prepared.  Taking  this  sheet,  the  chem- 
ist laid  it  face  down  on  a  flat,  smooth 
pad  of  gelatin,  pressed  it  gently  with 
his  hands,  and  then  removed  it,  leav- 
ing the  ink  deposited  on  the  pad.  Then 
placing  another  sheet  of  paper  upon 
the  gelatin  and  smoothing  it  over,  he 
lifted  it,  showing  a  perfect  duplicate  of 
the  writing  which  was  on  the  first 
sheet.  He  stated  that,  with  proper 
handling,  about  fifty  copies  could  be 
taken. 

This  was  the  hectograph,  in  com- 
mon use  at  home,  but  neither  Thorne 
nor  myself  had  ever  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  we  were  much  inter- 
ested. And  when  Daykin  suggested 
that  Thorne  could  now  publish  a  week- 
ly paper,  get  out  school  papers,  also 
hymn  and  song  sheets,  he  caught  the 
idea  and  went  all  to  pieces  again.  He 
rushed  over  to  Dolly  with  the  two 
sheets,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him  for 
some  time. 

The  first  use  of  this  paper  was  for 
school  purposes.  Dolly — I  suppose  I 
should  call  her  Miss  Odlin,  as  she  was 
the  schoolteacher — wrote  out  lessons 
and  writing  copies,  getting  hectograph 
duplicates  for  each  child.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Daykin  helped  her  by  draw- 
ing maps  from  memory,  which  gave  the 
respective  location  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, tho  they  might  not  have  been 
actually  correct  in  outline. 

The  first  newspaper  appeared  on 
Saturday,  the  24th  of  May,  under  the 
title  of  The  Little  Stranger  Island  Ga- 
zette. This  title  line  was  printed  in 
good  block  letters.  One  of  our  men  who 
did  very  good  carving  cut  out  the  title 
in  a  wooden  block.  The  "news"  was 
written  in  a  small,  neat  hand,  and  the 
four  pages — only  one  side  of  the  sheet 
being  used — contained  a  most  interest- 
ing and  amusing  lot  of  items.  A  good 
article  was  given  by  Daykin  on  "The 
Island  and  Its  Products."  Another  by 
Dolly,  entitled  "School-teaching  Under 
Difficulties,"  gave  us  a  better  insight  as 
to  what  she  had  overcome  than  we 
had  ever  imagined. 

This  paper  soon  came  to  be  looked 
for  with  as  much  eagerness  as  the 
weekly  paper  in  any  great  city,  its 
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gossipy  news  making  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  our  scanty  amusements. 

At  this  time  we  were  engaged  in 
building  a  meetinghouse — or  townhall, 
as  Thorne  insisted  upon  calling  it — 
after  plans  drawn  by  Mrs.  Wakefield. 
It  was  a  frame  building  on  stone  foun- 
dation, with  the  old  style  gambrel  roof, 
gable  to  the  street  and  a  Colonial  porch 
of  generous  size.  It  had  double  doors, 
handsomely  designed,  and  windows, 
without  glass  but  with  shutters  on  all 
sides,  alternating  with  panels  of  the 
same  width.  These  panels  could  be 
removed,  like  shutters,  so  that  in  hot 
weather  we  could  open  the  entire  up- 
per half  of  the  walls,  letting  the  wel- 
come ocean  breezes  sweep  thru.  We 
had  chairs  for  all  our  people,  and  a 
raised  platform  at  one  end  formed  a 
suitable  place  for  a  speaker.  As  the 
building  was  intended,  also,  for  school 
use,  we  had  furnished  desks  as  well  as 
chairs. 

The  interior  was  finished  in  natural 
wood,  the  roof-timbers  showing  and 
finished  with  some  simple  carving  at 
the  abutments.  When  completed  this 
building  would  have  been  a  credit  to 
any  New  England  village,  for  the 
workmanship  was  first-class  in  every 
respect,  and  the  architecture  was  of 
better  grade  than  is  usually  found  in 
small  townhalls  or  schoolhouses. 

The  hall  was  finished  in  time  to  hold 
the  celebration  of  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  our  coming  ashore.  The  day 
was  made  a  general  holiday,  with  a 
big  dinner  in  the  new  building,  fol- 
lowed by  several  short  speeches  in 
which  we  praised  each  other — and 
ourselves — in  the  way  public  speakers 
usually  do.  Renssellaer  was  in  all  the 
glory  of  white  cap  and  apron.  I  com- 
plimented him  upon  his  appearance, 
and  he  whispered  sadly  in  my  ear: 

"Mistah  Carling,  sah,  I  doan  wish  to 
amplify  de  conditions  ob  dese  yere  fes- 
tivities with  no  fault-findin,'  but — ef  I 
jes'  had  dat  swallertail  coat — golly! 
I'd  be  a  happy  cullud  man  dis  day!" 

Soon  after  this  celebration  Rens- 
sellaer built  the  New  Plymouth  Hotel. 
There  were  nearly  a  score  of  single 
men  still  boarding  in  the  blockhouse, 
and  the  cook's  new  house  was  de- 
signed to  accommodate  these  men.  It 
was  a  comfortable  two-story  building, 
with  a  broad  veranda  facing  the  ocean. 
As  soon  as  it  was  ready  the  boys  moved 
out  of  the  gloomy  fort  and  became 
Renssellaer's  guests.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  these  lively  fellows  was  to  hang 
out  a  neat  sign  with  the  inscription: 

New  Plymouth  Hotel. 
Augustus  William  Renssellaer, 
Chef. 

I  am  sure  that  nothing  had  ever  hap- 
pened which  gave  our  faithful  cook  so 
much  pleasure  as  this.  The  sign  was 
nailed  over  the  front  porch,  and  many 
times  a  day  Augustus  William  would 
saunter  out  in  the  road— sometimes 
with  cap  and  apron  on,  and  perhaps  a 
stewpan  in  hand — and  gloat  over  that 
word  "chef." 

"Dat  am  what  I  call  a  mos'  depropri- 
ate  expression!"  he  would  remark, 
with  a  wise  nod  of  the  head.  "De  term 
'chef  is  what  should  always  be  at- 
tached to  de  mos'  honorable  perfession 
oh  cookln'.  Plain  'cook'  ain't  'nough 
for  de  gemmen  what  makes  a  study  ob 
de  intricacies  and  problems  ob  de  art. 
It's  good  'nough  fer  de  woman  dat 
dumps  pertaties  in  a  kittle  an'  den 
ferglts  de  salt;  an'  den  remembers  dat 
she  done  fergit  it  an'  throws  some  in 
— an'  den  fergets  dat  she'd  remembered 
she'd  fergot,  an'  puts  in  some  mo'. 
Den,  when  she  tinks  dey  am  done,  she 
spoons  'em  out  wiv  a  ladle  an'  serves 
'em  wiv  plenty  ob  pertaty  water!  Sech 
trash  kin  call  'emselves  'cooks,'  but 
dey  ain't  no  'chefs' — dat's  what!" 

So  the  blockhouse  had  outlived  its 
purpose  a«  a  boarding-house  and  Day- 
kin,  nodding  more  room,  took  the  whole 
of  one  building,  while  the  other  was 
used  for  Government  stores,  a  neat 
room  having  been  partitioned  off  at 
one  end  and  furnished  with  desks  for 
the  Governor  and  Secretary. 

Soon  after  this  a  bright  movement 
was  Inaugurated  by  the  women,  viz., 
the  delivery  of  a  le't.ure  evry  Wednes- 
day evening  In  the  townhall.  The  fol- 
lowing program  is  copied  from  the  Ga- 
zette to  show  that,  in  addition  to  our 


other  progress,  we  were  supplied  with 
some  excellent  entertainments: 
"Plymouth  Hall  Lectures. 
"The  committee  of  ladies  appointed 
for  the  purpose  announce  the  following 
program  for  the  coming  month : 
"May  28th.    Governor  Tennett,  'Ships 

and  Sailors.' 
"June  4th.    Mr.  Alfred  Daykin,  'Chem- 
ical Curiosities,'  with  illustrations. 
'•June  11th.    Mr.  David  Dolbear,  'Some 

Wonderful  Engineering  Feats.' 
"June  18th.   Mr.  Ed  Strogan,  'The  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Laborer.' 
"June  25th.    Mr.  G.  Murchison,  'Yarns 
About  the  Wilds  of  Northern  Maine 
and  Canada.'  " 

CHAPTER  XV 

NOT  long  after  this  a  somewhat 
unexpected  condition  began  to 
be  noticed.  Orders  at  the  shops  be- 
came very  light;  the  sawmill  was  shut 
down  with  a  lot  of  sawed  stuff  in  the 
yard;  of  course  the  carpenter  work 
was  slack,  or  tliere  would  have  been 
more  demand  for  lumber.  Very  little 
iron  ore  was  being  melted,  and  the  only 
industries  that  showed  the  same  rush 
and  activity  as  in  the  past  were  those 
of  food  and  clothing. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  the  cause 
for  all  this.  Houses  had  been  built  for 
all  who  had  need  of  them;  all  had 
cook-stoves,  tools,  and  such  other 
hardware  as  we  were  able  to  make; 
they  had  all  the  plain  furniture  need- 
ed, and  the  chief  work  at  the  carpen- 
ter shop  now  was  on  finer  and  more 
elaborate  articles.  There  were  wagons 
and  boats  for  all  requirements,  and  the 
men  were  in  the  condition  where  they 
required  nothing  but  food  and  simple 
clothing.  These  could  be  obtained  by 
two  or  three  days'  work  each  week.  Of 
course,  there  were  many  things  in  the 
way  of  luxuries  we  should  have  liked, 
and  we  would  have  made  them  if  the 
necessary  materials  and  skill  were 
forthcoming,  but  our  limit  was 
reached. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  men 
were  idle  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
wandering  over  the  island,  hunting  a 
little,  fishing  a  little,  but  neither  add- 
ing to  the  general  welfare  nor  piling 
up  anything  for  the  future. 

In  talking  of  this  Dolbear  said: 

"Our  trouble  is — or  we  ought  to  call 
it  an  advantage — that  we  have  no  non- 
producers  here.  Every  man  and  every 
woman  is  making  something,  every 
day.  Consequently,  where  we  are  not 
supporting  any  one  else,  two  or  three 
hours'  work  a  day  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port ourselves  in  comfort.  We're  not 
obliged  to  earn  dividends  on  stock 
that's  two-thirds  water;  tliere  is  no  big 
army  or  navy  to  be  equipped  and  fed; 
no  capitalists  or  lawyers;  no  office- 
holders, real-estate  agents,  drummers, 
actors,  musicians,  or  saloonkeepers — 
all  nonproducers — to  be  fed  and 
clothed,  and  supplied  with  houses,  fur- 
niture, and  luxuries  which  are  made  by 
the  men  who  work. 

"And  we  can't  put  in  our  time  earn- 
ing money  for  pianos,  silk  dresses,  or 
autos,  because  we  couldn't  get  them, 
anyway.  So,  you  see,  our  consump- 
tion doesn't  anywhere  near  equal  our 
production,  or  what  our  production 
might  be.  But  there  are  tilings  we  can 
do  yet  which  will  make  us  more  com- 
fortable and  prosperous  in  time.  We 
want  a  good  road  across  the  island. 
And  we  can  clear  up  land  and  start 
plantations,  and  raise  a  lot  of  wool. 
After  a  while  we  could  have  stuff 
enough  to  freight  a  vessel  and  get  a 
start  to  trade  with  others." 

"What's  the  matter  with  building  a 
vessel  now,  Dave?"  asked  the  Gov- 
ernor. "I  guess  we  have  all  the  time 
needed." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  We 
are  not  ready  to  make  sailcloth,  yet. 
It  takes  good  strong  stock  for  that. 
And  we  have  nothing  to  freight  a  ves- 
sel with,  anyway.  Guess  we'll  have  to 
see  if  we  can  get  a  load  of  lumber  for 
freight.  Maybe  that  would  pay.  We'll 
think  it  over,  at  least." 

It  was  plain  to  see  that  Dolbear  was 
hardly  ready  to  be  interested  in  a  ves- 
sel as  yet,  and  we  could  expect  but  lit- 
tle encouragement  from  him  in  that 
direction  until  we  had  some  products 


with  which,  at  least,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  venture. 

The  next  day  after  this  conversation, 
as  I  was  overhauling  my  dunnage  bag, 
t  felt  a  hard  lump  in  the  pocket  of  a 
pair  of  ragged  trousers.  It  was  the 
piece  of  rock,  or  metal,  I  had  picked 
up  in  that  cavern,  after  escaping  from 
the  Kanakas.  It  had  made  so  little 
impression  on  me  that  I  had  forgotten 
it  entirely.  Tliere  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  metal  ore,  and,  meeting 
Dolbear,  I  put  it  in  his  hand. 

"What  do  you  make  of  that,  Dave?" 
I  asked. 

"Where'd  you  get  it?"  he  retorted. 

I  told  him,  and,  examining  it  crit- 
ically, he  chipped  it  against  a  rock. 

"George,  this  is  copper!"  His  tones 
were  lowered  and  very  impressive. 
"Do  you  think  there  is  much  of  it?" 

"As  far  as  I  could  judge  in  the  light 
I  had,  the  whole  cavern  was  lined  with 
the  stuff." 

He  stared  blankly  at  me  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  said: 

"It's  as  good  as  a  gold  mine  to  us! 
If  there's  much  of  it  it'll  put  Little 
Stranger  Island  on  the  map,  all  right!" 

We  took  the  lump  over  to  Daykin, 
and  after  making  some  tests,  he  told 
us  it  was  nearly  pure  copper. 

"Better  keep  quiet  about  it  for  the 
present,  boys,"  he  warned  us.  "I'll  tell 
the  Governor,  and  we'll  go  over  and 
look  into  this." 

The  next  day  we  went  over  in  the 
longboat  to  Thakumba,  the  principal 
village  on  Big  Stranger  Island.  We 
had  with  us  a  half-dozen  men,  some 
picks  and  crowbars.  The  chief  enter- 
tained us  cordially,  and  assisted  us  in 
securing  guides  for  our  expedition — 
for  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  I  could 
again  discover  that  ledge.  About  four 
miles  from  Thakumba  we  reached  the 
falls  where  I  took  that  fearful  header, 
and  altho  I  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  truthful  man,  the  party — looking 
at  those  falls  and  the  opening  into  the 
rocky  cavern  forty  feet  above — felt 
sure  that  I  had  invented  the  one  big  lie 
of  my  life! 

They  made  thoro  search  to  see  if 
there  was  not  some  way  of  getting  into 
that  cavern  except  thru  the  opening 
by  which  I  had  come  out,  while  I  lay 
on  the  grass  and  joked  them  for  their 
unbelief.  At  last  they  got  to  work 
with  the  picks  to  make  another,  more 
convenient  opening.  We  worked  two 
days  before  breaking  into  that  cavern 
— but  it  was  worth  the  work.  On  a 
closer  and  more  extended  examina- 
tion there  was  no  doubt  that  the  cop- 
per ran  thru  the  ledge  in  a  solid,  com- 
pact mass.  And  the  quality  held  out 
fully  as  good  as  the  little  sample 
which  I  had  carried  in  my  pocket  so 
long. 

Our  next  step  was  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  Tamalai,  the  chief,  for  per- 
mission to  carry  off  what  we  wanted 
of  this  ore.  It  was  slow,  tedious  busi- 
ness, doing  this  thru  the  medium  of 
Talolo,  who  talked  English  pretty  well. 
The  chief  proved  to  be  a  shrewd,  wary 
old  fox,  asking  what  we  wanted  the 
ore  for,  and  other  particulars.  The 
confab  lasted  all  day,  and  we  had  to 
stay  another  night,  but  early  in  the 
forenoon  the  bargain  was  made.  We 
secured  permission  to  dig  there  for 
one  year  and  carry  away  all  we  want- 
ed during  that  time.  In  exchange  we 
were  to  give  each  man  of  the  tribe  a 
hatchet;  and  to  each  individual— man 
and  woman — two  yards  of  colored 
cloth.  We  were  also  to  build  a  palace 
for  the  chief  like  one  of  our  cottages, 
and  we  engaged  to  help  them — if  need- 
ed— against  any  visiting  enemies.  So 
we  left  Big  Stranger  and  the  Kanakas 
— the  latter  as  well  pleased  as  our- 
selves" with  the  arrangement. 

There  was  much  excitement  in  New 
Plymouth  when  we  made  our  report, 
and  a  rumor  quickly  flew  around  that 
tliere  was  to  be  a  vessel  built  immedi- 
ately, altho  but  few  of  the  people  could 
see  what  copper  had  to  do  with  the 
construction  of  a  ship. 

Dolbear  was  in  consultation  with 
the  Governor  and  Dearborn  all  the 
evening,  and  I  suspect  most  of  the 
night.  Anyway,  a  call  was  given  out 
for  a  meeting  for  the  formation  of  a 
company  to  build  the  vessel,  urging  a 
full  attendance.  Mighty  little  urging 
was  necessary,  for  the  matter  was 
such  as  to  arouse  the  greatest  interest. 


On  the  appointed  evening  the  entire 
settlement  was  on  hand,  and  the  plan 
was  presented  by  Dolbear. 

"My  friends,"  he  began,  "you've  been 
called  together  to  consider  a  proposal 
to  form  yourselves  into  a  company  to 
build  a  vessel  which  will  bring  us 
again  into  touch  with  the  world;  and 
to  furnish  a  cargo  which  will  pay  all 
expenses  and  a  handsome  profit.  The 
copper  which  has  been  found  on  Big 
Stranger  Island  has  been  tested  by 
Mr.  Daykin,  and  he  reports  it  free  from 
sulphur  and  of  excellent  quality.  That 
means  it  will  be  easy  to  melt  it  into 
bars  for  shipment.  When  we  left  the 
States  copper  was  worth  thirteen  cents 
a  pound,  and  owing  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  electrical  work,  the  price  to- 
day must  be  much  higher. 

"Now,  we  propose  to  build  a  schoon- 
er of  about  six  hundred  tons,  load  on  a 
full  cargo  of  this  copper,  and  send  it 
to  New  York.  The  estimates,  which 
we  have  carefully  gone  over,  show 
that  the  ship  and  cargo  will  need  the 
labor  of  all  our  men  for  about  two 
hundred  days,  including  the  usual 
work  of  providing  food  for  all  during 
that  time.  Figuring  this  at  our  regular 
wage  rate — two  and  a  half  a  day — it 
counts  up  to  forty  thousand  dollars. 

"Now!  Here's  where  you  must  pay 
close  attention.  If  that  six  hundred 
tons  of  copper  sells  at  New  York  for 
thirteen  cents  a  pound,  it  will  amount 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars  for  the  cargo.  And  if  we  adopt 
a  plan  for  properly  dividing  this  large 
amount,  it  means  that  the  wages  would 
be  four  times  as  much  as  the  usual 
rate.  It  would  be  ten  dollars  a  day; 
and  ten  dollars  a  day  for  two  hundred 
days  would  give  each  man  two  thou- 
sand dollars! 

"Of  course,  there  will  be  some  ex- 
penses besides  our  labor.  The  Cap- 
tain will  first  sail  over  to  New  Zealand, 
where  he  will  get  the  cargo  and  vessel 
insured,  and  also  get  instruments, 
charts,  and  supplies  for  the  long  voy- 
age. But  when  he  has  made  the  voy- 
age to  New  York  and  sold  the  cargo, 
the  vessel  still  belongs  to  us.  She  will 
be  brought  back  here  with  a  big  freight 
of  merchandise  for  our  own  use,  and 
then  we  can  put  her  in  the  trading 
business  among  the  islands  and  over 
to  New  Zealand. 

"The  timber  for  the  vessel  is  grow- 
ing around  us;  the  copper  is  lying  in 
the  hills  over  yonder.  We  are  the  men 
to  put  it  all  into  shape  and  turn  it  into 
that  handsome  sum  of  money!  Every 
cent  of  it  comes  to  us;  there's  no  pur- 
chase money  needed  for  the  mines  or 
timber  lands;  no  royalties  on  the  min- 
erals; no  stumpage  fees;  no  bonuses 
to  capitalists  advancing  money;  no 
profits  to  outside  shipyard  owners, 
furnace  owners,  and  transportation 
lines.  We,  the  working  men,  get  it 
all — every  dollar! 

"And  regarding  the  division  of  these 
profits,  it  seems  that  the  right  plan 
would  be  for  every  man  to  come  in 
and  work  as  much  as  he  can,  draw 
as  little  of  his  wages  as  he  can  get 
along  with,  and  use  the  balance  to 
buy  stock  in  the  vessel  and  cargo. 
We  propose  to  issue  four  thousand 
shares  of  stock  at  ten  dollars  a  share. 
Each  man  or  woman  can  bring  in  the 
ten  dollars  as  it  is  earned  and  ex- 
change it  for  a  share  of  stock.  We 
can  be  morally  sure  that  each  share 
will  return  forty  dollars  as  soon  as 
that  cargo  is  marketed. 

"But  this  can't  be  done  unless  all 
take  hold.  During  the  next  three  days 
we  want  each  one  who  .  is  willing  to 
hand  in  a  paper  stating  just  how  much 
work  he  is  willing  to  put  into  this  en- 
terprise. We've  got  to  have  a  clear 
understanding  about  it  before  we  can 
go  ahead." 

Three  days  later  there  were  offers 
from  every  one  in  the  colony,  and  the 
matter  was  settled.  The  corporation 
papers  were  drawn  up,  and  Dolbear 
was  elected  president  and  general  man- 
ager. Hattie  Dearborn  was  chosen  for 
treasurer  and  bookkeeper.  The  new 
company  had  the  imposing  title  of 
The  Stranger  Island  Mining  and  Navi- 
gation Company.  We  felt  that  we  were 
growing  pretty  fast  as  we  bantered  the 
fine  sounding  name  back  and  forth. 

The  conclusion  of  this  remarkable 
story  will  be  found  in  next  weeks  is- 
sue of  The  Farming  Business. 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7032— Ladies'  Dressing  Sacqpe 

— Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  This  serviceable 
model  is  closed  at  the  throat, 
where  there  is  a  simple,  flat  col- 
lar. There  is  a  tuck  at  each 
shoulder  in  front  and  two  full 
length  tucks  in  the  back.  The 
sleeves  are  either  short  or  long 
and  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  the 
sacque  material. 

7655 — Ladies'   Shirt- Waist — Cut 

in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  The  waist  illustrated  is 
cut  fashionably  full  and  has  the 
shoulder  fronts  gathered;  in  ac- 
cord with  the  dainty  collar  are 
the  sleeve  cuffs  of  contrasting 
color  and  the  buttons  to  trim  are 
admirably  arranged.  Linen  or 
crepe  de  chine  can  be  used  for 
this  waist. 

722s—  Children's  Dress— Cut  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  In  this 
pretty  dress  the  fancy  arrange- 
ment of  the  fronts  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  small  chemisette 
and  vest.  At  the  neck  is  a  small, 
round  collar  ana  the  sleeves  are 
either  long  or  short  and  finished 
with  a  cuff. 

7641 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  This  dress 
closes  at  the  front,  having  long 
or  three-quarter  sleeves.  A  shoul- 
der tuck  turned  toward  armhole 
fittingly  shapes  the  dress.  Sleeve 
cuffs,  collar  and  belt  are  of  con- 
trasting goods — a  popular  trim- 
ming today. 

7675 — Ladies'    Apron — Cut  in 

sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  This  utility  garment, 
having  a  three-gored  skirt,  closes 
at  the  back.  The  waist  part  in 
front  is  in  bib  style,  rather  full, 
but  in  the  back  fitting  the  figure. 
Banding  for  the  neck  and  sides 
supply  to  make  the  cover-all  a 
becoming  one. 

7602— Ladies'     Skirt— Cut  in 

sizes  22  to  34  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. Walking  skirts  are  now 
made  plain  and  the  model  shown 
is  ideal  for  general  use.  It  has 
four  gores,  that  of  the  front  ar- 
ranged as  a  plain  panel.  The 
skirt  fits  neatly  about  the  body 
and  has  either  raised  or  regula- 
tion waistline. 

7685— Ladies'  Dress— Cut  in 
sizes  36  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. In  excellent  taste  is  this 
dress  for  the  woman  who  wants 
a  practical  design  that  is  not 
necessarily  plain.  Either  high  or 
regulation  waistline  is  used  and 
short  or  long  sleeves  employed. 
The  skirt  has  four  gores. 

Tests  for  Silks 

The  increasing  demand  for  low- 
priced  silks  and  the  negligible  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial have  led  the  manufacturer 
to  resort  to  adulteration. 

The  "cracking"  of  silks  is 
caused  by  the  crystallization  of 
the  mineral  salts  with  which  they 
are  adulterated.  The  weight  of 
the  silk  may  be  increased  by  as 
much  as  200  per  cent  in  dyeing, 
by  supplying  to  the  fiber  a  large 
amount  of  gum  and  mineral  salts 
in  solution.  The  action  of  air  and 
light  crystallizes  these  salts, 
causing  them  to  cut  the  thread 
of  the  silk. 

The  weighing  of  silks  precludes 
holding  them  for  long  periods  and 
accounts  for  the  frequent  silk 
bargain  sales.  Buying  of  salo 
silks  is  not  economical,  as  they 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  anyone  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  

P.  O.  Box  '.  

R.  F.  D  

Town   State  


may  be  on  the  verge  of  cracking 
at  time  of  purchase.  Taffeta  silks 
are  weighted  most.  Crepe  de 
chine  and  the  soft  crepe  silks  of 
all  kinds  are  less  likely  to  be 
adulterated. 

Some  simple  tests  for  weighted 
silks  are  offered  by  the  home 
economics  extension  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  Agriculture.  Good  silk 
when  ignited  will  burn  slowly 
and  leave  a  charred  ball  of  ash, 
while  the  weighted  silk,  if  it  burns 
at  all,  will  retain  almost  the 
shape  of  the  sample,  and  the  ash 
will  fall  to  pieces  at  touch.  Ar- 
tificial silk,  when  ignited,  burns 
with  a  quick  bright  flame  and  also 
dissolves  in  acid. 

Cotton  is  used  in  combination 
with  silk  to  reduce  cost  of  manu- 
facture, many  of  the  so-called 
pongees  being  composed  of  cotton 
and  inferior  silk  fiber.  This  com- 
bination wears  well  but  should 
not  be  sold  as  good  silk. 

Price  is  often  a  guide  in  buying 
silk.  Heavy  silks  at  low  prices 
are  not  safe  investments.  The 
manufacturer's  name  on  the  sel- 
vage of  the  material  insures 
quality. 

There  is  nothing  more  indica- 
tive of  the  season's  mode  than 
the  details  of  collar,  cuffs,  girdle 
and  sleeves.  Of  course  the  sil- 
houette is  of  first  importance,  but 
after  that  the  attractiveness  of  a 
model  frequently  depends  upon 
these  finishing  details. 

Wide  plaited  cuffs  are  caught 
to  the  sleeves  at  places  so  they 
do  not  drop  their  fullness  in  any 
undesirable  way.  Tied  at  the 
wrist  with  ribbon  bows  their 
charm  is  the  more  accentuated. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Spring 
Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dress  making  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
blank  below. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 


No.  204$ — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18xlS  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    35  cents  each. 

>o.  2048 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x36  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.  50  cents  each. 
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Pointed  Yoke  of  Spiders 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 
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THIS  yoke  is  small,  being  for  a 
miss  of  14  years;  the  same  can 
be  made  for  any  sized  person  by  ad- 
ding more  spiders  to  the  width  of 
the  back.  Any  size  thread  can  be 
used,  and  of  course  the  number  of 
spiders  will  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  the  thread. 

Make  38  ch  sts.  First  Row — 1  do  cr, 
into  the  8th  ch  st,  2  ch  sts,  1  do  cr, 
into  the  3rd  ch  st  (1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts, 
skip  2  ch  sts  of  the  previous  row, 
forms  1  sp,  1  do  cr,  over  do  cr,  1  do 
cr.  into  each  of  the  next  2  sts,  and 
1  do  cr,  over  do  cr,  forms  1  gr) ;  for 
this  row  make  11  sps,  5  ch  sts.  turn. 

Second  Row — 5  sps,  1  gr,  5  sps,  5 
ch  sts,  turn. 

Third  Row — 4  sps,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
4  sps,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fourth  Row — 3  sps,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts, 


Ninth  Row — 4  sps,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1 
gr,  4  sps,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Tenth  Row— 5  sps,  1  gr,  5  sps,  5 
ch  sts,  turn;  this  completes  the  pat- 
tern, repeat  until  you  have  the  length 
across  the  back.  On  each  end  use 
11  sps  as  the  start  for  the  shoulder 
straps  and  continue. 

The  illustration  is  so  clear  that 
one  can  easily  follow  it.  For  the 
point  at  the  front,  work  across  on 
the  7th  row,  of  a  spider;  instead  of 
ending  the  rov/  with  2  sps,  make  1 
sp,  1  gr,  9  ch  sts,  turn. 

Eighth  Row — 1  do  cr,  into  the  7th 
ch  st,  1  do  cr,  into  each  of  the  next 
3  sts,  forming  1  gr,  then  3  ch  sts,  1 
tr  cr,  3  ch  sts,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  1  tr  cr, 
3  ch  sts,  1  gr,  3  sps,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

You  will  observe  that  you  have 
now  started    another    spider;  con- 


No.  304— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure  1 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 1 
eluding  tan  Holland  linene  back  and . 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be  j 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

No.  314— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf' 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54  j 
inches.   Matches  No.  304  pillow  top.  Six  i 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.  Will  be  mailed  for  55  cents  each,  i 


No.  306— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding a  tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

No.  316— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  306  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.   Will  be  mailed  for  60  cents  each. 


No.  33.7—  Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  a  fine 
quality  of  tan  ticking,  size  17x21  inches, 
including  a  back  of  tan  Holland  linene 
and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will 
be  mailed  for  45  cents  each. 


No.  333—  Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  a 
serviceable  quality  of  tan  ticking,  size 
17x21  inches,  including  a  back  of  tan 
Holland  linene  and  six  skeins  of  colored 
floss.   Will  be  mailed  for  45  cents  each 


1  tr  cr,  3  ch  sts,  1  gr,  3  sps,  5  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Fifth  Row— 2  sps,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  3 
si  cr  (1  si  cr,  into  the  last  ch  sts,  1 
si  cr,  into  tr  cr,  1  si  cr,  into  1st  ch 
st,  of  next  ch),  3  ch  sts,  1  gr,  2  sps, 
5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Sixth  Row— 1  sp,  1  gr,  5  ch  sts,  5 
si  cr  (1  si  cr,  into  last  ch  st,  3  si  cr, 
into  si  cr,  1  si  cr,  into  1st  ch  st,  of 
next  ch),  5  ch  sts,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch 
sts,  turn. 

Seventh  Row— 2  sps,  1  gr  (1  do  cr, 
into  last  st  of  gr,  3  do  cr,  over  ch, 
3  ch  sts,  3  si  cr,  over  center  3  sts, 
3  ch  sts,  1  gr,  2  sps,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Eighth  Row — 3  sps,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts, 
1  tr  cr,  3  ch  sts,  1  gr,  3  sps,  5  ch  sts, 
turn. 


tinue  enlarging  by  1  gr,  and  1  sp,  on 
each  alternate  row,  until  you  reach 
the  pointed  center  of  front,  then  de- 
crease in  the  same  manner  until  you 
reach  the  opposite  edge.  If  the  back 
has  been  enlarged  make  the  extra 
spiders  at  each  side  of  the  front,  but 
do  not  enlarge  the  point.  SI  st  the 
shoulder  and  front  together. 

For  the  beading,  make  1  tr  cr,  5 
ch  sts,  repeat,  skipping  one  row  be- 
tween each  tr  cr. 

Scallops,  *1  si  cr,  over  tr  cr,  3  do 
cr,  3  ch  sts,  forming  a  picot,  3  do  cr, 
all  over  ch,  repeat  *. 

For  the  small  scallops  finishing  the 
3  sides,  make  1  do  cr,  5  ch  sts,  repeat 
for  this  row.  Next  row,  make  6  do  cr, 
over  each  ch. 


County  Agent  and  the  Auto 


THE  services  now  demanded  of 
the  farm  demonstration  agent 
are  along  so  many  different  lines, 
and  the  number  of  people  he  is  ex- 
pected to  help  fs  so  large,  that  it  has 
become  a  problem  as  to  how  one 
man  can  serve  even  one  parish.  The 
automobile  is  believed  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem. In  Louisiana,  agents  who  use 
cars  in  their  official  work  are  al- 
lowed an  additional  sum  monthly,  in 
the  nature  of  an  increased  salary,  to 
cover  upkeep  and  the  difference  in 
expense  of  operation  over  that  of 
the  horse  and  buggy.  Under  this 
stimulus  the  number  of  agents  own- 
ing cars  has  increased  from  six  in 


July  to  more  than  twenty  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  the  next  few 
months  this  number  will  probably 
be  doubled. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  give  any 
definite  results,  it  is  the  consensus 
of  the  opinions  of  the  superintendents 
of  education,  the  specialists,  the  dis- 
trict agents,  the  agents  themselves 
and  the  people  served,  that  the  au- 
tomobile has  doubled  the  quantity 
of  service  that  an  agent  can  give.  By 
being  able  to  reacli  any  given  point 
quickly  and  by  covering  his  territory 
oftener,  the  quality  of  his  work  is 
also  improved. 

The  best  and  largest  service  is  not 
possible  without  a  car. 


Laundry  Bag,  No.  5034;  Pillow  Top, 
No.  5035;  Centerpiece,  No.  5036;  Scarf, 
No.  5037;  Fudge  Apron,  No.  5038. 

Bluebird  subjects  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  set  flowers,  fruits  and  con- 
ventional designs,  which  have  been 
used  in  the  past  few  seasons.  They  are 
taking  precedence  over  all  other  de- 
signs for  their  popularity.  Every  one 
of  the  articles  shown  above,  even  to 
the  Fudge  Apron,  showing  the  two- 
birds,  is  tinted  in  artistic  and  beautiful 
shades  of  blue  and  the  lines  to  be 
worked  are  in  black. 


No.  375 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    30  cents  each. 


No.  366 — Centerpiece — Stamped  and 
tinted  on  a  serviceable  grade  of  tan 
ticking,  measures  21x21  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Included  with  each  are  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.    45  cents  each. 


No.  305— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 


No.   331—  Tinted   Pillow   Top— On  a 

serviceable  quality  of  tan  ticking,  size 
17x21  inches,  including  a  back  of  tan 
Holland  linene  and  six  skeins  of  colorea 
floss.    Will  be  mailed  for  35  cents  each. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


HE  DID 


"Did  you  work  up  a  good  appetite 
on  the  farm?" 

"Did  I?  I  ate  roasting  ears  until  a 
growth  of  silk  came  out  and  covered 
my  bald  spot." 

Only  Thing  Left 

A  British  army  examiner  had  be- 
fore him  a  stupid  candidate.  The 
man  proving,  apparently,  unable  to 
answer  the  most  simple  questions,  the 
examiner  finally  grew  impatient,  and 
in  a  burst  of  sarcasm  demanded: 

"Now;  let  it  be  supposed,  sir,  that 
you  were  a  captain  in  command  of  in- 
fantry; that  in  your  rear  was  an  im- 
passable abyss;  that  on  both  sides  of 
you  there  rose  perpendicular  rocks 
of  tremendous  height;  that  in  front  of 
you  lay  the  enemy,  outnumbering  you 
ten  to  one.  What,  sir,  in  such  an 
emergency,  would  you  do?" 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  the  applicant  for 
military  distinction,  "I  should  resign, 
sir." 

Slightly  Previous 

A  colored  man  who  had  contracted 
a  debt  some  years  ago  with  one  of  our 
merchants  came  to  town  the  other  day 
and  called  on  his  old  creditor. 

"Didn't  you  'splain  to  me  dat  if  I 
settled  up  dat  account  you  would  give 
me  a  'lowance?"  said  the  darky  to  the 
merchant. 

"Yes,  I  did  say  so,  Sam,"  replied  the 
merchant.  "If  you  are  ready  to  settle 
your  bill  now  I  will  make  a  good  al- 
lowance," and  the  merchant  waited 
for  the  colored  individual  to  pull  out 
his  pocketbook. 

"Well,  sir,  I  hasn't  got  de  money 
jus'  now,  but  I  thought  I'd  come  in 
and  get  de  'lowance:  my  wife  wants  to 
get  hersel'  a  shawl." 

His  Grudging  Consent 

A  domestic  dispute  of  great  length 
has  just  been  brought  to  an  end  with 
the  enlistment  in  the  English  army  of 
the  son  of  a  naturalized  German. 

The  young  man  has  been  anxious  to 
join  the  colors  ever  since  the  war 
began,  but  he  had  a  hard  job  to  per- 
suade his  father  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  fight  against  the  "faderland." 

Even  when  the  ex-subject  of  the 
Kaiser  gave  his  consent,  he  did  so 
grudgingly,  and  said:  "Well,  my  boy, 
if  you  want  to  go,  go;  but  promise  me 
that  if  ever  you  get  to  Berlin  you 
won't  shoot  your  poor  old  aunt." 

His  Couplet 

Said  a  teacher  to  the  class  in  com- 
position, "Make  a  rhyming  couplet  in- 
cluding the  words  nose,  toes,  corn, 
kettle,  ear,  two  and  boil."  There  was 
silence  for  a  while,  and  then  a  boy 
help  up  his  hand  in  token  of  bucccss. 

"Head  the  couplet,"  said  the  teach- 
er, and  the  boy  read: 

"A  boil  in  the  kettle  is  worth  two 
on  your  nose, 

And  a  corn  on  the  ear  is  worth  two 
on  your  toes." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Horse 

THE  horse  is  a  rectangular  object 
with  a  leg  on  each  corner,  and 
possesses,  to  a  large  degree,  the  artis- 
tic temperament.  This  temperament 
gives  the  horse  a  disposition  which 
enables  him  to  be  very  deceiving  at 
times,  and  no  one  ever  knows  whether 
he  is  going  to  back  up  to  the  wagon 
peacefully  and  take  up  his  burden,  or 
kick  the  hired  man  in  the  stomach  and 
run  thirty  miles. 

An  authority  much  older  than  the 
writer  of  this  effusion  likened  the 
horse  to  the  egg,  saying  neither  was  of 
any  great  value  until  broken.  As  a 
joke  the  above  may  be  a  success,  but 
as  sound  logic  it  is  punk.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  act  of  breaking 
a  healthy  horse  and  that  of  cracking 
hen  fruit.  With  the  latter,  one  is 
liable  to  meet  with  surprise  and  some 
astonishment,  and  be  forced  to  hold 
the  nose  and  open  the  windows,  it  Is 
true;  but  all  this  is  nothing  to  the 
wild,  fetterless  uncertainty  of  horse- 
breaking. 

When  the  egg  is  broken  it  stays  that 
way,  but  the  world  must  admit  that 
such  is  not  always  the  case  with  the 
horse,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
person  who  attempts  the  job  gets 
broken  up  considerably  more  than  the 
equine  animal. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  this 
that  the  horse  is  unbreakable.  After 
he  has  shattered  the  hired  man's  con- 
stitution, wrecked  two  carts,  and 
kicked  the  harness  so  far  away  it  takes 
two  days  to  find  it,  he  tames  down 
somewhat,  but  he  does  not  always  stay 
so,  and  every  time  the  reins  get  under 
his  tail  he  is  prone  to  remove  the 
dashboard  from  the  buggy  with  a  good 
deal  of  force. 

If  treated  gently,  however,  and 
soothed  occasionally  with  a  club,  the 
horse,  after  a  few  years,  sees  the  er- 
ror of  his  ways  and  begins  to  acquire 
that  rare  asset  known  as  "horse 
sense."  This  envious  quality  is  the 
thing  which  sends  the  horse  into  a 
screeching  fit  at  the  sight  of  a  paper 
peanut  sack,  makes  him  jump  thru  the 
harness,  dash  off  sideways  into  a 
barb-wire  fence,  and  saw  his  hind  leg 
half  in  two.  It  also  prompts  him  to 
stop  in  the  middle  of  a  busy  street  and 
calmly  think  over  his  past  life,  while 
seven  men  and  two  boys  pull,  push, 
kick,  coax  and  argue  with  him,  and 
traffic  is  held  up  for  sixteen  blocks. 

Yet  the  horse  gets  little  enjoyment 
out  of  life.  About  all  the  fun  he  has 
is  when  he  goes  to  town  to  buy  a  new 
pair  of  shoes.  Then  while  the  black- 
smith is  holding  up  one  corner  of  him 
and  trying  to  trim  his  toe-nails,  the 
horse  gets  some  amusement  kicking 
the  village  smithy  thru  the  roof  occa- 
sionally. 

.Many  years  ago  a  wise  philosopher 
observed  that  altho  the  horse  may  be 
led  to  water  he  cannot  be  made  to 
drink.  This  person  neglected  to  state 
that  on  such  occasions  the  horse  im- 
merses his  features  up  to  his  ears, 
gets  his  nose  full  of  water,  and  then 
nonchalantly  blows  it  in  the  face  of 
any  one  who  happens  to  be  near. 

In  France  the  horse  is  used  success- 
fully as  an  edible,  and  his  steaks  and 
chops  are  said  to  be  delicious,  but  the 
horse  does  not  approve  of  such  prac- 
tices and  he  would  rather  live  in  some 
other  place. 

Among  the  horse  family  are  horse- 
cars,  horseshoes,  horse-chestnuts,  saw- 
horses,  horse-doctors,  horse-laugh, 
horse-thieves,  horsehair  furniture,  and 
dark  horses. 

Ups  and  Downs 

Lady  (who  was  on  a  visit  to  her 
native  town) — "How  is  Mrs.  Gabble? 
I  haven't  seen  her  for  a  long  time." 

Hostess — "She  is  having  her  usual 
ups  and  downs." 

Lady  Visitor — "And  what  may  they 
he,  I  pray?" 

Hostess — "Oh,  running  up  bills  and 
running  down  her  neighbors." 


Timid  Girl 
When  Celia  was  a  little  maid 
Of  darkness  she  was  sore  afraid; 
She  begged  us  always  for  a  light 
To  give  her  courage  thru  the  night. 

This  dread  clung  to  her  as  she  grew; 
It  was  not  make-believe,  we  knew. 
She  suffered  much  and  so  we  tried 
By  shaming  her  to  rouse  her  pride. 

Our  various  efforts  were  in  vain. 
Outlandish  fancies  ruled  her  brain; 
She  trembled  if  the  evening  found 
Her  with  no  nice  young  man  around. 

She's  all  right  now.  Last  month  young 
Brown, 

Who'd  been  away,  returned  to  town. 
He's  strong  for  Celia,  and  no  fear 
Assails  her  when  that  fellow's  near. 

I  can't  explain  why  this  should  be — 
He'd  not  give  confidence  to  me. 
In  fact,  I've  more    than    once  sus- 
pected, 

Young  Brown  by  Celia  is  protected. 

Well,  I  don't  care.  Perhaps  she  feels, 
With  that  great  ninny  at  her  heels, 
Each  terror  she  must  overawe 
Lest  Brown  it  should  devour  raw! 

Cannon's  Irony 

Once,  when  Cannon  was  a  plain 
member,  a  certain  Representative  got 
excited  about  a  newspaper  report  to 
the  effect  that  a  sideboard  which  had 
been  given  to  the  wife  of  President 
Hayes  had  disappeared  from  the  White 
House.  The  excited  one  actually  in- 
troduced a  formal  resolution  directing 
an  investigation  of  this  momentous 
happening.  Cannon  jumped  up  and 
addressed  the  House  in  his  favorite 
ironic  vein: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  this  House  should  carefully  guard 
the  property  of  the  Government.  We 
must  do  our  duty,  sir,  no  matter  at 
what  cost  or  trouble.  History  tells 
us,  sir,  that  100  years  ago  Abigail 
Adams  hung  her  laundry  to  dry  in  the 
east  room  of  the  White  House.  Great 
heavens,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  that 
clothesline  now?" 

He  Got  the  Truth 

Mr.  Barry  heard  that  his  son  George 
was  leading  a  very  fast  life  at  college. 
He  wrote  and  reproached  him,  but  the 
son  strenuously  denied  all  the  charges. 
The  father,  not  being  satisfied,  decided 
to  make  an  unexpected  visit  to  the 
son's  boarding-house,  and  went  up  to 
the  city  accordingly. 

When  he  rang  the  bell  at  the  board- 
ing-house the  door  was  opened  by  a 
grim-faced  landlady,  who  asked  him 
snappily  what  he  wanted. 

"Does  George  Barry  live  here?" 
asked  the  father. 

"He  does,"  replied  the  woman,  grim- 
ly, "bring  him  in." 

Time  Was  Up 

The  attorneys  for  the  prosecution 
and  defense  had  'been  allowed  fifteen 
minutes  each  to  argue  the  case.  The 
attorney  for  the  defense  had  begun 
his  arguments  with  an  allusion  to  the 
old  swimming  hole  of  his  boyhood 
days.  He  told  in  flowery  oratory  of 
the  balmy  air,  the  singing  birds,  the 
joy  of  youth,  the  delights  of  the  cool 
water — 

And  in.the  midst  of  it  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  drawling  voice  of  the 
judge. 

"Come  out,  Chauncey,"  he  said,  "and 
put  on  your  clothes.  Your  fifteen 
minutes  are  up." 

Flattering  Him 

An  almost  totally  bald  gentleman, 
dining  one  day  in  a  restaurant,  called 
out  in  anger:  "Waiter,  there's  a  hair 
in  my  soup  " 

The  waiter  was  a  tactful  man,  and 
he  replied:  "Ah,  ze  magneeficent  hair! 
Undoubtedly  from  monsieur's  head!" 

And  the  much  flattered  diner 
smiled  blandly  and  remarked:  "Ah, 
well,  accidents  will  happen!" 


GOOD  ANSWER 


Tourist— "I  say,  why  did  they  build 
this  station  so  far  away  from  the  vil- 
lage?" 

Native— "Well,  I  don't  know,  unless 
they  thought  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  have  it  down  here  near  the 

railway! " 

The  Grouch 

When  I  get  up  I  am  so  cross 
That  all  life  seems  a  total  loss; 
I  kick  the  cat  and  scold  the  cook 
And  call  the  janitor  a  crook. 
The  family,  it  seems,  conspire 
To  do  things  to  arouse  my  ire. 
I  am  as  mean  as  I  can  be, 
But  they — keep  on  a-loving  me! 
Then,  by  and  by  when  I  am  fed, 
I'm  sorry  for  the  things  I  said, 
But  don't  know  how  to  square  my- 
self, 

Except  by  digging  up  some  pelf. 
The  wife  and  children  don't  say  much 
But  each  one  makes  a  little  touch; 
I  hand  the  others  each  a  tip, 
Then  gayly  to  my  work  I  slip! 

Wanted  Cracked  Eggs 

Tim  was  appointed  marketman  for 
his  mess  during  the  war.  Cracked 
eggs  were  being  sold  for  half  price  at 
the  canteen.  Tim  walked  in  one  day 
with  his  market  basket  and  said: 

"Gimme  two  dozen  best  cracked 
eggs." 

"Cracked  eggs  all  out,  Tim,"  said 
the  mess  orderly. 

Tim  nodded  toward  the  egg  crate  in 
the  corner. 

"Well,  crack  us  some,  will  ye?"  said 
he. 

Beginning  in  Time 

Mr.  Flanagan  attended  a  christening 
where  the  hospitality  of  the  host 
knew  no  bounds.  In  the  midst  of  the 
celebration  Flanagan  rose  up  and 
made  the  rounds  of  the  company,  bid- 
ding each  a  profound  farewell. 

"But,  Pat,  man,"  objected  the  host, 
"you're  not  goin'  yet  with  the  evenin' 
just  started?" 

"No,  begob,"  said  Pat,  "but  I'm  bid- 
din'  ye  good  night  while  I  know  ye 
all." 

Yes,  Indeed! 

A  snowball  is  a  lovely  thing, 

So  round,  so  hard,  so  cold,  so  mud- 
dy; 

'Tis  calculated,  thus,  to  bring 
One  out  of  or  into  deep  study. 

By    unknown    hand    from  ambush 
hurled, 

This  missile  of  potential  beauty 
Strikes  like  a  cold  and  cruel  world 
Him  who  is  not  alive  to  duty. 

Condolence 

Mrs.  Hen  was  in  tears.  One  of  her 
little  ones  had  been  sacrificed  to  make 
a  repast  for  a  visiting  clergyman. 
"Cheer  up,  madam,"  said  the  rooster, 
comfortingly.  "You  should  rejoice 
that  your  son  is  entering  the  ministry. 
He  was  poorly  qualified  for  a  lay 
member,  anyhow." 
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Greatest 
Cleanser  of  All. 


CLEANS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 


Hikes  soap  without  boiliaa.-  Tarns  well  water 
to  to  rain  wstsr  Hakes  cheapest,  most  efficient 
washing  fluid  -  to  to  used  without  powders, 
chips  etc.  Supreme  as  diainfector  and  vermin 
•zterminator.  Ask  for  booklet  of  other  uses. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 
ktamf  actartoc  Chemists  PHILADELPHIA 


Clubbed  to  College 


Save  Dealers'  Profit 


PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

It  has  the  lull  Ufa  of  the  oil 
In  It  when  delivered  to  70a 
Cnrsjrteed  For  5  and  7  Tetrt. 

Try  two  gallons  out  of  your 
order— If  not  satisfied  re- 
turn balance  and  get  ALL 

11  in  of  your  money  back. 

MADE  FMSH  FOfl  instructions   For  Painting 
TOUR  ORDER.  with  each  order. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  my  FREE  PAINT  BOOK 
with  Color  Card.  Tells  why  paint  should  be  fresh. 

„o.  l  cuke,  mPtnamL  Depi.31 .  it.Unit.  -p., 


Winifred  Worth's 

Crochet  Book 

showing  more  than  65  new  different  de- 
signs with  full  instructions  how  thev  are 
crocheted  and  the  different  uses  that  they 
can  be  put.  Many  of  our  women  readers 
say  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  wonderful 
crochet  book  they  have  ever  seen. 


This  Crochet  Book  Will  Be  Sent 
To  You  FREE 

if  you  will  send  us  25c  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  three  months  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business. 

The  Farming  Business  is  a  weekly  pub- 
lication printed  52  times  a  year.  Contains 
never  le»s  than  32  pages  weekly.  Gives 
the  best  and  most  practical  advice  regard- 
ing your  farm  problems,  and  in  addition 
has  a  continued  story,  a  page  of  needle- 
work, pattern  department,  a  page  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  a  department  of  house- 
keeping and  a  large  department  showing 
recent  discoveries  and  latest  inventions, 
war  news  of  the  week  with  a  map  printed 
in  four  colors.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

This  big  paper,  13  issues  for  25c,  and 
the  crochet  book  free.    Send  for  it  today. 

The  Farming  Business 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,    Chicago,  III. 
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May  and  next  fall  will  probably  find 
him  enrolled  at  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Lincoln.  He  has  a  couple 
hundred  dollars  of  club  money,  which 
will  assist  him  materially  in  his  am- 
bition. In  the  meantime  he  isn't 
overlooking  any  opportunities.  He 
is  completing  his  four-year  high 
school  course  in  three  years,  and  last 
season  spent  seven  weeks  at  summer 
school.  Hail  and  flood  raised  havoc 
with  his  corn  last  season,  but  it  is 
going  to  take  more  than  a  temporary 
setback  to  destroy  his  ambition  for 
a  better  education. 

When  Hoyt  Quimby  electrified  the 
farmers  of  Vermont  by  producing 
124  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  in 
1913,  he  also  generated  a  spark  of 
ambition  for  higher  education,  which 
is  rapidly  being  fanned  into  a  flame. 
Unlike  most  of  the  Corn  Club  boys, 
his  desires  lie  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  farm,  but  toward  things  elec- 
trical. Just  when  this  future  Edi- 
son will  be  able  to  undertak-  the 
work  he  has  in  mind  is  an  open  ques- 
tion, for  he  has  not  as  yet  completed 
his  high  school  work,  but  time  is 
not  an  essence  of  the  contract  he  has 
entered  into  with  himself.  We  ex- 
pect to  find  him  tinkering  with  volts 
and  electrical  verbiage  with  the  same 
intensity  which  has  characterized  his 
club  work  of  the  past  three  seasons 
and  the  championship  in  this  line  of 
endeavor  will  doubtless  be  awarded 
him  in  due  time. 

Miss  May  McDonald,  age  13,  has 
been  so  busy  winning  club  prizes 
and  turning  them  to  advantage  that 
she  has  not  had  much  time  to  con- 
sider the  matter  of  college  education, 
altho  she  hopes  to  take  up  domestic 
science  work  at  the  Oregon  College 
of  Agriculture  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture. Last  season  she  won  a  trip  to 
the  State  fair,  admission  to  the  girls' 
camp,  and  cash  prizes,  while  the 
year  before  her  prize  trip  to  the 
State  fair  developed  into  a  trip  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition — an  edu- 
cation in  itself. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  has  a  prospective  enroll- 
ment of  at  least  one  student  in  1917. 
Cleon  Hammond,  whose  good  work 
in  the  Potato  Club  work  in  1913  won 
an  educational  trip  to  Washington,  is 
planning  to  take  up  his  college  ed- 
jcation  at  this  institution  as  soon 
is  his  high  school  diploma  is  granted 
nim. 

Among  the  students  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Boise,  Idaho,  is 
David  Vahlberg,  whose  work  in  the 
Corn  Club  won  him  his  All-Star  mem- 
bership in  1913.  It  is  his  plan,  when 
he  has  completed  his  college  work, 
to  give  especial  attention  to  the  rear- 
ing of  pure-bred  hogs,  cattle,  and 
horses,  with  poultry  and  sheep  as 
important  side  lines. 

"Yours  for  better  farming,"  writes 
Roy  O.  James,  one  of  the  McKinley 
champions  of  Illinois.  This  young 
man,  who  has  become  quite  a  wan- 
derluster  thru  his  club  prizes,  ex- 
pects to  follow  the  role  of  "scientific 
farmer"  when  his  student  days  are 
over.  He  has  his  heart  set  on  an  ag- 
ricultural course  at  Champaign  once 
he  completes  his  local  school  duties. 

"Preparedness"  is  the  watchword 
of  Clement  Miller,  who  won  the  Pork 
and  Crop  Production  Club  champion- 
ship for  Iowa  in  1914.  He  is  now 
completing  his  first  year  at  Ames 
and  contemplates  several  more  years 
of  study  before  settling  down  to  the 
busy  life  of  a  business  farmer.  Effi- 
ciency on  the  farm  is  not  a  theory 
but  a  necessity  with  him  and  it  is  a 
safe  proposition  that  if  his  crops 
fail  he'll  have  a  corrective  available 
when  they  attempt  it  a  second  time. 

Think  not  that  these  are  the  only 
club  boys  and  girls  whose  dreams  of 
practical  education  are  coming  true. 
There  are  many  more  who  have  re- 
ceived the  inspiration  of  a  higher 
education  thru  their  efforts  to 
achieve  success  thru  club  work  and 
who  are  building  on  their  college 
I  campus  the  foundation  of  future 
greatness.  There  are  hundreds  of 
'club  members  who  have  found  the 
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end  of  the  rainbow  in  their  little 
club  plats,  for  on  these  miniature 
farms  has  been  born  that  desire  for 
knowledge  which  accepts  no  sub- 
stitute. I  have  told  the  stories  of 
but  a  few  of  the  champions  and  said 
not  a  word  of  those  who  failed  to 
achieve  club  greatness,  altho  their 
plats  were  cared  for  as  well  and 
their  crops  were  nearly  as  good,  and 
whose  ambitions  are  as  great  as  are 
those  who  have  told  their  stories  to 
me.  Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  are 
attending  the  short  courses  of  our 
colleges  in  an  effort  to  supplement 
the  knowledge  they  possess,  while 
numbers  are  enrolled  yearly  in  sum- 
mer educational  camps  of  various 
sorts. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  our  rural 
communities  are  rapidly  coming  to 
see  the  value  of  supplementing  their 
"knowledge  never  learned  of  school" 
and  their  local  school  courses  by 
efficient,  practical  courses  in  agricul- 
ture or  home  economics,  which  will 
fit  them  for  their  future  vocations  in 
a  manner  that  will  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  outcome.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising how  large  a  percentage  of 
the  club  members  expect  to  complete 
a  college  course  of  some  kind.  The 
few  who  are  prevented  by  circum- 
stances from  extending  their  edu- 
cation express  regret  that  they  are 
unable  to  continue,  and  almost  in- 
variably state  that  they  are  studying 
bulletins,  farm  papers  and  circulars 
which  will  enable  them  better  to  con- 
duct their  future  business  operations, 
whether  on  the  farm  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  splendid  commentary  upon 
their  fairness  and  earnestness  that 
they  do  not  forget  the  club  work 
which  helped  to  instill  in  them  the 
desire  for  future  greatness.  The 
State  agent  in  charge  of  club  work 
for  one  of  the  eastern  States  recent- 
ly remarked  that  many  of  his  club 
members,  after  they  got  to  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  go  back  to  their 
home  towns  three  or  four  times  a 
year  to  supervise  their  club  and  that 
for  quite  a  while  they  perhaps  have 
a  closer  feeling  for  their  club  than 
they  do  for  the  college. 

Separator  Pays  Big 

WOULD  you,  Mr.  Dairy  Farmer, 
you  who  have  four  or  more 
cows — would  you  care  to  invest  a 
small  sum  in  a  machine  that  would 
add  one-fourth  to  the  cream  pro- 
ceeds, provide  fresh  skimmilk  for 
feeding  to  the  young  stock,  enable 
you  to  get  sweet  cream  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  and  save  the  housewife 
no  end  of  labor?  Would  you  stretch 
a  point  to  get  a  machine  like  this? 
Then,  say  the  dairy  experts  at  Clem- 
son  College,  South  Carolina,  buy  a 
good  cream  separator. 

Farmers  who  use  a  cream  separa- 
tor are  frequently  amazed  at  the  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  butter  they 
make.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
a  farmer  say  that  he  makes  as  much 
butter  from  four  cows  as  he  used 
to  make  from  five  when  he  was  rais- 
ing cream  in  pans  or  crocks.  More- 
over, the  saving  of  labor  and  the  ease 
with  which  sweet  cream  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  season  of  the  year  are 
other  separator  advantages  that  are 
worth  even  more  than  the  saving  in 
butterfat.  Skimmilk  fed  fresh  from 
the  separator  is  warm  and  has  saved 
the  lives  of  many  calves  that  would 
have  been  fed  on  cold  milk  or  on  no 
milk  at  all. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  buy- 
ing too  small  or  too  cheap  a  separa- 
tor. One  of  the  standard  makes  will 
last  for  years  and  is  one  of  the  best 
investments  that  a  farmer  can  make. 
Every  farmer  who  has  as  many  as 
four  cows  should  have  a  dairy  sepa- 
rator. 


Does  a  Big  Wash  in 
a  Jiffy 


Give  fools  their  gold,  and  knaves 
their  power; 
Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 
Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 
Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

— Whittier. 


The  Queen  washes  far  more  easily  and  quick 
ly  than  any  washing  machine  you  ever  tried. 

Its  wonderfully  easy  action  is  due  to  the  patent- 
ed center  piece  which  gives  two  rubbing  sur- 
faces. Each  turn  of  the  handle  causes  double 
the  rubbing  of  an  ordinary  machine.  No  other 
like  it.  That's  why  the  Queen 
actually  does  wash  thoroughly 
and  more  easily  and  quickly 
than  you  ever  imagined  possi- 
ble. Saves  wear  on  clothes,  too. 


Write  lor  Booklet 

Senrl  nowfor  FREE 
booklet,  "Easy 
Washdays".  Tells 


how  the  Queen 
ends  washday 
drudgery . 


^Queen 

"DOUBLE-RUB" 

WASHER 

For  20  years  has  been 
saving  time,  work  and 
money  for  over  200,000 
women.  Price  is  very 
low.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial — pay  for  it  in  small 
installments. 

KNOLL  MFG.  CO., 

144  MAPLE  STREET,  READING,  PA. 
Agents:  The  Queen  is  a  money-maker.  Write  for  proposition 
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For  you  to  keep  and  use  for  a  month  as  your  own, 
\Afs\m*gti  Wif*  ,h'-'n  agree  to  show  your  bicye'e  to 
WWVmammm  m  %JmM  ten  or  more  Gf  your  friends  and  tell 
them  the  ridiculously  low  factory  price,  easy  terms,  unusual 
conditions  and  exceptional  offers  I  would  make,  all  of  which 
I  will  explain  to  you  if  within  ten  days  from  seeing  this  you 
will  say  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postal.  Send  particulars  of 
Bicycle  Offer'*  and  address  your  postal  card  or  letter: 
Personal  dor  C.  L.  t-EWfS,  Manager 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  T- 196  Mead  Black,  Chicago 


■tt'.'hjmi'.l-ffi  BROWN  FENCE 


mm 


26,000,000  rods  Brown  1 
Fence  already  sold  to  400.000 
farmers.  Factory  Prices. 
Freight  Prepaid.  1 60  stylos, 
13c  par  rod  up.  Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool  Write  postal. 
BROWN   FCNCK   *  WIR'C  CO. 

*     Otsvsland,  Ohio 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach* 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas. 
Ily  attached.  No  special  tools  required, 
write  today  for  bar-  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfCC  DUUn 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicyclo  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -hand,  635  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  151,  Calesburg,  Kansas. 


IdBsUBOB—alJ  steel.  Handnome.coBU 


™,o  you  money.  Write  for  fr»«  cata- 
tofC  and  and  npocial  prices. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO- 
4iU  North  Street,    Kokomo.  tnd. 


Only  clean,  honest  adver- 
tising appears  in  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS. 

When  answering  these 
advertisements  please  say, 
"I  saw  your  ad  in  The 
Farming  Business." 
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Raised  Without  Milk! 


Her  name  is  Daisy"  and  her  owner.  \V.  A. 
Riddle,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  raise  d  her  on  Llatchford's 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  milk. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

A  useful  preventive  of  srourinpr.  Calves 
raised  "The  Blatchford's  Way"  are  heavier,  biuger- 
boned  end  healthier.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  1875.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
Blatchford's  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  ee-back. 

See  Actual  Figures  J^^hE 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
BlatchfonH^ 


10' 


CENTS  A  DAY 

Pays  for  this  Cornet 

An  astounding  offer  ! 
Only  10c  a  day  buys  this 
superb   Triple  Silver 
Plated  Lyrle  Cornet,  KKKK 
thial  before  you  decide  t 


»_  .*.|IJl__  buy.    Write  for  our  big  offer, 

WURUlZER  Free  Band  Catalog 

200  years  of  instrument  makin?  — — — —  — — —  16 


Write  for  our  big  new  '260- 
page  Hand  Catalog.  Hock- 
bottom,  direct  •  from  -  the- 
manufacturer's  prices  on 
all  kinds  of  instruments. 
Pay  for  them  at  the  rate 
of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Generous  allowance 
for  old  Instruments. 

We  supply  the  I'.  8.  Gov't.  Write  today. 


Carrying  Case  Free 

If  you  act  at  once, 
we  will  give  you  ab- 
solutely free  a  hand- 
some^renuine  leather 
carrying  case  with 
cornet   otfered  here. 


Free  trial 

The  Rudolph  Wurlilzer  Co., 


pt.   4th  St.,  Cine 


Ch  lc»«-< 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 

The  Start  Determines  the  Finish 


BOYS  the  LONE  SCOUTS 


A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  Is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  Its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  to  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  15c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout  (13 
Issues)  for  13  weeks  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER.  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois 


Continued  Fr 
part  cornmeal,  two  parts  green 
stuff  and  one  part  of  beef 
scraps.  This  mash  is  right  to  feed 
when  it  is  just  soft  enough  to  crum- 
ble in  the  hands.  A  really  wet  mash 
is  bad  even  for  ducks.  Five  feedings 
a  day  will  be  required  at  first,  but 
after  a  few  weeks  three  or  four  will 
be  sufficient.  Green  food  is  even 
more  necessary  for  ducklings  than 
for  chickens,  and  must  not  be  omit- 
ted. When  a  considerable  number 
of  ducks  are  raised  each  year  it  is 
well  to  have  a  field  of  winter  rye  to 
provide  early  green  stuff.  Water  is 
needed  from  the  first,  and  it  must  be 
in  a  dish  deep  enough  to  allow  the 
entire  bill  to  be  immersed — yet  so 
arranged  that  the  ducklings  cannot 
climb  in.  Fountains  such  as  are 
commonly  used  for  chickens  are  not 
as  good  for  ducks,  as  the  water  ought 
to  be  changed  at  each  feeding  time. 
Some  breeders  put  sand  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drinking  dishes,  but  it  is 
better  to  sprinkle  the  food  with  it 
at  first,  and  then  to  keep  a  supply 
of  grit  always  on  hand. 

The  first  two  days  after  they  be- 
gin to  eat  the  ducklings  should  have 
food  before  them  all  the  time,  but 
after  that  only  as  much  should  be 
given  as  will  be  cleaned  up  in  a 
short  time,  except  at  night,  when 
the  feeding  should  be  liberal  enough 
to  have  some  on  hand  for  several 
hours,  for  ducks  often  eat  and  drink 
after  dark. 

This  kind  of  feeding  is  the  kind 
commonly  practiced  and  probably  is 
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best  for  the  commercial  duck  grower, 
but  the  farmer  will  find  it  just  as 
satisfactory  to  bring  up  his  ducks 
wholly  on  dry  mash.  This  may  seem 
iconoclastic  and  even  absurd,  but  the 
writer  knows  from  his  personal  ex- 
perience and  from  the  experience  of 
others  that  this  plan  works  perfect- 
ly in  the  case  of  Indian  Runner 
ducks,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  less  successful 
when  applied  to  Pekins.  The  ordi- 
nary commercial  dry  mash  such  as 
is  used  for  growing  chickens  is  used; 
but  instead  of  being  kept  in  a  hopper 
before  the  birds  at  all  times,  it  is  fed 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  as  much 
as  will  be  cleaned  up  in  half  an  hour 
being  given  each  time  in  a  trough 
long  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
ducks  at  once.  So  far  as  has  been 
observed,  ducks  grown  in  this  fash- 
ion mature  as  early  and  lay  as  quick- 
ly as  those  which  are  fed  on  wet  or 
crumbly  mash.  And,  of  course,  the 
labor  of  the  person  in  charge  is 
greatly  lessened.  The  mash  used 
should  contain  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
beef  scrap,  and,  of  course,  green  stuff 
will  be  needed  in  generous  quanti- 
ties besides.  There  are  really  no 
arbitrary  rules  about  the  feeding  of 
ducks.  The  .  writer  has  often  scat- 
tered rolled  oats  on  the  grass  when 
he  wanted  to  be  away  for  half  a  day, 
but  of  course  this  plan  would  not 
answer  for  Pekins  designed  for  mar- 
ket when  10  weeks  old;  they  must  be 
pushed  with  heavy  feeding  and  cared 
for  with  the  utmost  regularity. 


Incubator  Pointers 


lONE' 
RSCOUTj 

CHIEF  TOTEM, 

JW.D.BOYCE> 


Rainy  Day 


eed  not  be  dul 


j  Cheer  up!  —  Get  to  work  in  a 

TOWERS  FISH  BRAND! 

reflex  sucker  $3j 

A.J  Tower  Co,  'tf[WEj?$j 

Boston 


BIG  PROFITS 


^  made  with  Kingery  Popcorn  and 
Peanut  Machines.  Others  are  doing: 
it — you  should  do  as  well  or  better.  ^ 
Pay  for  machine  in  easy  payments  * 
out  of  big*  monthly  profits.  Over  50 
styles  $11.50  and  up.  See  big  book  and 
select  size  and  style  you  want.  Send 
postal  for  free  book  and  full  information. 
KINGERY  MFG.  CO., 


408  E.  P^aii  st-^^^^Il£*jQ"^^Q^g^ 


GR EIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultry :  70  breods  illustrated  and  de- 
■Cnbedi  many  in  color.  Perfect  poultry  guide- 
all  facte,  low  prices  on  stock  and  hatching  eggs. 
Incubators'  and  brooders.  23  years  in  business. 
You  need  this  book.  Send  10c  for  it--today. 
B.  II.  GHHIDER.  Bo«6S   Rheemi.  P.. 


Money  in  Pigeons  and  Squabs 

Oar  FREE  HOOK  tells  you  how  to  care 
Tor  and  Hucc  eed  with  Homer  and  O.irneuu 
Pigeons,    Write  tolay  for  our  combined 
Oataloa  and  instruction  hook.     Dept.  F, 
The  Indiana  Squab  Co.,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 


Magazine  Free  Two  Years 

An  old  Denver  publishing  house  has 
hit  upon  a  plan  to  quickly  acquire  a 
million  subscribers.  The  magazine  pub- 
lishes stories  of  adventure,  pictures  and 
sketches  of  Western  life,  descriptions 
of  great  ranches,  rich  mines,  land  pro- 
jects, homesteads,  etc.  13th  year.  As 
an  evidence  of  good  faith,  just  send  25c 
cash  or  postage  stamps  to  enter  your 
name  for  the  first  year  and  you  will 
receive  this  interesting  monthly  maga- 
zine three  whole  years.  Send  today, 
this  offer  may  never  appear  again.  Ad- 
dress, Kocky  Mountain  Magazine,  Block 
12,  Denver,  Colo. 


IN  PREPARING  the  incubator  for 
use,  give  it  a  thoro  cleaning  and 
disinfect  it,  and  subject  the  mov- 
able parts  to  a  good  sun  bath.  Clean 
the  lamp  and  see  that  it  is  in  perfect 
working  order,  put  in  a  new  wick 
and,  above  all  things,  use  good  oil. 
The  latter,  if  of  poor  quality,  will 
cause  you  much  trouble  until  the 
cause  is  removed.  Before  putting  in 
the  eggs,  run  the  incubator  until  a 
constant  temperature  is  attained. 
This  is  done  by  regulating  the  size 
of  the  flame  and  to  a  given  degree  by 
adjusting  the  damper  regulated  by 
the  thermostat. 

Some  machines  call  for  moisture; 
others  do  not.  In  the  former  case  it 
is  usually  supplied  by  placing  moist 
sand  in  a  special  sort  of  pan  which 
is  placed  just  beneath  the  eggs.  Ma- 
chines that  do  not  call  for  moisture 
usually  ask  that  the  moisture  be  sup- 
plied by  wetting  the  floor  beneath 
the  machine,  especially  during  the 
latter  stage  of  the  hatch.  It  is  a 
question  to  a  great  many  of  us  just 
how  much  and  when  to  use  moisture. 
If  too  much  moisture  is  supplied  the 
chick  is  likely  to  be  weak  and  un- 
able to  break  out  of  the  shell.  A 
lack  of  moisture  causes  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  white,  and  the 
supply  of  air  to  the  embryo  is  too 
low.  When  the  chick  is  ready  to 
come  forth,  the  egg  should  have  an 
air  space  equal  to  about  one-third 
the  total  space.  Its  value  is  this, 
the  chick  in  its  last  stages  breaks  the 
membrane  which  surrounds  it  and 
gets  enough  air  from  this  space  to 
strengthen  it  for  its  last  struggle  in 
breaking  out  of  the  shell. 

When  the  eggs  are  set,  place  them 
on  end,  the  large  end  up.  This  al- 
lows the  air  space  to  assume  its 
proper  position,  and  the  yolk  to  ad- 
just itself.  The  eggs  are  allowed  to 
incubate  three  days  before  they  are 
disturbed.  At  this  time  turning  and 
cooling  are  begun.  This  is  done  twice 
a  day  to  conform  as  near  to  nature 
as  possible.  The  turning  of  eggs  is 
to  imitate  the  hen  when  she  crawls 
off  and  on  her  nest.  Its  value  is  that 
it  prevents  the  yolk  from  being  in 
one  position  too  long — possibly  be- 
coming stuck  to  the  shell.  The  first 
cooling  should  be  about  five  minutes, 
and  from  then  on  gradually  increase 
until  about  the  fourteenth  day,  when 
they  are  cooled  a  half  hour.  If  the 
room  is  50  degrees  or  lower,  the 


time  taken  to  turn  them  is  sufficient, 
and  the  increased  time  should  be  in 
proportion.  On  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth  day  put  in  the  nursery, 
clean  the  incubator  and  do  not  open 
it  until  ready  to  remove  the  chicks. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  each 
egg  separately  or  completely  over. 
Place  the  open  hand  on  them  and 
give  a  gentle  rotary  motion.  It  is 
also  a  good  idea  to  take  a  few  eggs 
from  the  center  of  the  tray  and  put 
them  around  the  edges.  In  accord 
ance  with  this,  when  returning  the 
tray  to  the  machine,  reverse  it  oc 
casionally,  or  if  it  is  a  double  tray 
machine,  exchange  their  places.  This 
is  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  a 
variation  of  temperature  in  the  ma- 
chine and  have  a  faster  development 
of  some  of  the  chicks. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
temperature.  In  order  that  it  may 
be  as  nearly  constant  as  possible  in 
all  parts  of  the  machine,  see  that  it 
is  perfectly  level,  thus  preventing 
the  collecting  of  any  warm  or  cool 
air  pockets.  The  temperature  for  the 
first  few  days  may  be  about  102  de- 
grees, altho  many  advocate  a  steady 
temperature  of  103  degrees  being 
maintained  except  at  cooling  periods 
after  that. — L.  F.  Keith,  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College. 

Remodel  the  Old  House 

MANY  of  the  poultry  houses  on 
the  farms  could  be  remodeled 
so  poultry  would  be  a  profitable  part 
of  the  farm.  Most  poultry  houses  are 
built  with  the  walls  too  high.  They 
are  usually  dark,  so  disease  germs 
can  readily  multiply  in  the  filth.  The 
roosts  are  often  slanted,  and  the 
poultry  contract  bumblefoot  as  a  re- 
sult. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  tear  down  a 
poultry  house  one  has  already  built; 
it  is  better  to  remodel  it.  Tear  off 
the  boards  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house  to  a  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  replacing  them  with  wire  net- 
ting and  a  canvas  cloth,  which  can 
be  rolled  down  in  stormy  weather. 
The  roosts  can  be  leveled,  and  a 
table  of  roost  boards  placed  under 
them  to  catch  the  droppings.  This 
allows  more  space  in  the  house  for 
the  fowls  to  scratch  in  litter.  If  one 
is  going  to  build  a  new  poultry 
house,  it  will  be  profitable  to  follow 
these  principles. — M.  A. 


"C1  VERY  man  who  has  any  idea 

of  buying  a  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Engine  should  have  this  book. 

Discusses  different  types  of  entdnes; 
how  constructed  ;  how  operated  ;  how 
cylinders  and  other  parts  should  be 
made  to  give  greatest  efficiency. 

It  has  taken  30  years  of  engine  build- 
ing experience  lor  me  to  learn  the 
tacts  in  this  book.   Yours  for  the  asking:. 

My  1916  Model  Engines  are  the  greatest 
value  I  have  ever  offered.  All  sizes  pull  from 
80  to  50$  over  factory  rating. 

WITTE  Engines— built  by  experts. 
Knsy  Terma. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
2151  Oakland  Avenue,      •       Kansas  City,  Mo. 
21R1  Empire  Bldy.,  •        Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Prosperity 
in  Canada 

$900,000,000 
in  New  Wealth  Added  fo  1915 

ENORMOUS  CROPS  and  LOW 
TAXATION  Make  Farmers  Rich 

CANADA,  enjoying  wonderful 
prosperity  from  the  products  of 
the  farm,  the  orchard,  and  the 
centers  of  industry— Canada  has  come 
into  her  own.  No  country  wrote  a 
brighter  page  of  history  in  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  development  dur- 
ing 1915  than  Canada.  All  industrial 
plants  working  overtime.  Wheat  av- 
erage, 36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Al- 
berta; 28.75  bushels  per  acre  in  Sas- 
katchewan; 28.50  bushels  per  acre  in 
Manitoba.  All  other  grains  showed 
similar  large  yields  per  acre.  Taxes 
average  $24  and  will  not  exceed  $35 
per  quarter  section.  This  includes  all 
taxes.   No  taxes  on  improvements. 

Come  and  Get  Your  Share 
©I  Tills  Prosperity 

—the  greatest  wealth-producing  era  the  Dominion 
has  ever  known.  Free  echoola  and  full  religious 
liberty.  Good  climate.  World-renowned  livestock. 
Frizes  won  at  International  Fairs  provo  this.  Here 
is  your  opportunity!  Whnt  chanco  have  you  to  pro*  I 
vide  a  farm  for  your  children  in  your  present  loca-J 
tion,  where  land  prices  are  so  high? 

Get  Your  Farm  Home  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Ry.— 20  Years  to  Pay 

Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre.  Irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  and  the  Government  guarantees  your  land 
and  water  titles.  Balance  after  first  payment  extended 
over  nineteen  years  with  interest  at  6%.  Privilege  of 

Eaying  in  full  at  any  time.  Long  before  finti  payment 
ecomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for  itself. 
$2000  Loan  In  Improvements.  We  will  lend  you 
up  to  $2000  in  improvements  in  certain  districts  with 
no  security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particulars  on 
request.  Twenty  years  for  repayment  of  loan  with 
interest  at  6%. 

Ready-Made  Farm*  for  Sale.  Farms  which  we 
have  developed  by  providing  house,  barn,  well  and 
fencing  and  in  some  cases  cultivation  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  | 
$1000  Loan  for  Livestock.  In  defined  districts 
after  one  year's  occupation  under  certain  conditions 
we  advance  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to 
a  value  of  $1000.  | 
We  Want  You,  We  Can  Afford  To  Help  You.  We 
own  the  land.  We  want  the  land  cultivated.  Our  inter- 
ests are  mutual.  Buy  direct  and  get  your  farm  home 
from  theCanadian  PacificRailway .  Send  for  free  book, 
f.  S.  DENNIS.  Assist- 
ant to  the  President 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 

10  Ninth  Avenue 

CALUARY.  Alberla.  Can. 


fCI  FPTDin  HOME,  FARM.  THEATRE  and  TOM 
tLtb  I  nllr  LIGHTING  PLANTS,  LAMPS.  MOTORS. 

Helta,  lliii ...     ■  Kaiin,  Engine!.   Ilyiiaaion.  (  lmrk-.i     Hike.  Hub  * 

into  Light*.  Cat.  Huti.  oil  lo  laiiTHIc  WORKS,  I  leveling,  0 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS  is  thoroly  re- 
liable. When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Potato  Production  Pointers 


Continued  From  Page  10 
plants  are  about  eight  inches  high, 
and  repeated  once  a  week  for  four 
or  five  weeks.  The  fields  are  care- 
fully watched  when  in  bloom  and 
If  any  odd  varieties  are  detected,  the 
hills  are  dug  up  and  the  plants  de- 
stroyed. This  is  very  important 
when  potatoes  are  to  be  sold  for 
seed.  It  is  not  unusual  for  tubers 
to  mix  or  sport  in  a  Bill,  and  the  re- 
sultant plants  must  be  carefully 
weeded  out  if  the  seed  is  to  be  kept 
pure. 

The  potatoes  are  dug  by  machine 
on  this  farm  and  hauled  to  the  store- 
house. A  specialty  is  made  of  Irish 
Cobblers,  and  six  or  seven  years 
ago  the  best  yield  averaged  100  bar- 
rels to  the  acre.  Careful  selection, 
however,  has  increased  this  yield 
greatly,  more  than  15,000  barrels 
being  produced  from  96  acres. 


On  some  farms  the  land  is  rolled 
before  planting  and  level  culture  is 
now  very  commonly  practiced.  Mar- 
ket gardeners,  however,  almost  al- 
ways ridge  their  potatoes,  as  they 
do  their  other  crops.  Seed  is  often 
placed  as  close  as  eleven  inches  in 
the  row,  even  on  large  farms  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room. 

Spraying  is  important,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  bordeaux  mixture  and 
paris  green,  or  arsenate  of  lead,  be- 
ing used  in  combination.  Dry  spray- 
ing is  coming  into  favor  and  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  as  there  is 
no  water  to  be  handled  and  no  mix- 
ing to  be  done,  while  a  single  puff  of 
dust  is  usually  enough  to  cover  a 
plant.  Special  mixtures  are  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  kill  the  potato 
beetles,  while  controlling  blight. 
And  they  can  be  applied  with  a 
light  horse  machine. 


Hints  About  Highways 
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road  conditions  prevail. 

Every  portion  of  our  roads  is  un- 
dergoing an  unusual  strain  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  so 
that  before  hard  freezes  occur  the 
conditions  about  bridges  will  demand 
attention.  For  the  safety  of  the  trav- 
eler and  horses,  the  bridges  must  be 
In  such  condition  that  they  will  re- 
sist the  strain  put  upon  them.  Loose 
or  broken  boards  are  traps  to  break 
a  horse's  leg  or  ditch  a  vehicle.  De- 
pressions on  the  approach  should  be 
filled,  and  if  it  be  a  steel  or  wood 
bridge  assurance  should  be  had  that 
the  abutments  and  piers  are  firm  and 
the  masonry  solid. 

Where  the  track  of  the  road  is  sep- 
arated from  the  ditch  by  a  ridge  of 


sod  or  dirt  it  is  important  that  chan- 
nels be  cut  thru  the  ridge  at  frequent 
intervals  to  facilitate  the  quick  re- 
moval of  water  from  the  roadway. 
Solid,  narrow  embankments  along  the 
side  of  the  road  to  keep  the  water  in 
ditches  out  of  the  road  have  not 
proven  effective;  water  enters  the 
roadway,  washes  deep  gullies  and 
stands  long  after  the  water  in  the 
ditches  has  fallen.  Deepening  and 
widening  of  the  ditches  is  the  logical 
method  of  keeping  the  water  in  its 
place.  Water  is  a  destroying  element 
to  roads,  and  on  its  quick  and  proper 
removal  depends  much  of  the  suc- 
cess in  maintaining  our  present  high- 
ways in  serviceable  condition  thru- 
out  the  entire  year. 


Planning  Piggy's  Pasture 


EXPERIMENTS  in  hog  feeding 
have  shown  clearly  that  pork 
costs  only  one-third  to  one-half  as 
much  when  pastures  are  used  as 
when  concentrated  feeds  alone  are 
used,  and  that  by  means  of  pasture 
crops  pork  can  be  made  more  cheap- 
ly in  the  South  than  it  is  possible  to 
make  it  in  the  corn  belt.  The  im- 
portance of  green  feed  is  thus  easy 
to  see.  This  is  the  season  for  farm- 
ers to  plan  a  succession  of  hog  graz- 
ing crops.  Plant  one  ahead  of  time 
and  there  will  be  no  need  to  hesitate 
at  any  season.  The  Animal  Husband- 
ry Division  of  Clemson  College,  South 
Carolina,  will  answer  any  question 
on  this  subject  that  farmers  ask. 

Following  is  a  table  of  summer 
and  fall  growing  hog  crops.  The  crop 
is  given  first,  the  time  to  plant  sec- 
ond, quantity  of  seed  per  acre  third, 
and  number  of  days  from  planting  to 
grazing  time  fourth. 

Alfalfa,  February  25  to  April  1,  15 
to  25  pounds,  75  to  90  days. 

Chufas,  April  15  to  June  1,  one- 
half  to  one  peck,  120  to  150  days. 


Cowpeas,  May  1  to  July  10,  one- 
half  bushel  (drilled),  one  and  one- 
half  bushels  (broadcast),  75  to  90 
days. 

Soy  beans,  May  1  to  June  30,  one- 
half  bushel  (drilled),  one  and  one- 
half  bushels  (broadcast),  80  to  120 
days. 

Japan  clover  (lespedeza),  March  1 
to  March  15,  24  pounds,  60  to  75 
days. 

Oats,  February  1  to  March  20,  one 
and  one-half  to  3  bushels,  75  to  90 
days. 

Peanuts,  May  1  to  July  1,  1  to  2 
bushels  (not  hulled),  90  to  120  days. 

Rape,  March  1  to  March  31,  4  to  6 
pounds  (drilled),  9  to  10  pounds 
(broadcast),  60  to  75  days. 

Sorghum,  May  1  to  July  1,  one- 
half  to  one  peck  (drilled),  60  to  75 
days. 

Velvet  bean,  May  10  to  June  30, 
one  and  one-half  pecks  (in  drill), 
100  to  130. 

Corn  and  peas,  May  to  June  corn 
4  quarts,  peas  one-half  bushel  (drill), 
100  to  120  days. 


Badger  Farm  Managers 


T  EADERS  In  the  farm  manage- 
mf  ment  contests  in  Green,  Racine, 
and  Barron  Counties  have  been  an- 
nounced at  local  meetings  held  by 
representatives  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
In  charge  of  the  work.  The  farmers 
whose  records  showed  the  best  busi- 
ness management  for  the  past  year 
In  the  counties  named  follow,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 

Green  County:  Arthur  Callentine, 
Monroe;  John  Hiltbrand,  Juda;  W. 
N.  Preston,  Juda.  Racine  County: 
8.  M.  Prout,  Honey  Creek;  Frank 
Squires,  Burlington;  P.  S.  Warming- 
ton,  Honey  Creek.  Barron  County: 
P.  L.  Lehman,  Barron;  R.  J.  Plenty, 
Rice  Lake;  S.  E.  Severson,  Cameron. 

Other  county  winners  will  be  an- 
nounced at  meetings  to  be  held  in  15 
counties  thruout  the  State  within 
the  present  month.    The  leaders  in 


the  various  county  contests  will  be 
in  line  for  State  championship  hon- 
ors. 

The  Home-Making 
Business 

Continued  From  Page  109 
salt,  stir  in  rice,  boil  five  minutes. 
Finish  cooking  in  a  double  boiler, 
about  25  minutes.  Add  sugar,  pour 
into  custard  cups;  stand  aside  to 
chill.  Serve  cold  with  milk,  cream, 
stewed  fruit,  fresh  berries  or  sliced 
peaches;  or  with  ice  cream  sauce, 
made  as  follows:  Beat  1  egg  yolk 
until  light,  add  V*  cupful  confection- 
ers' sugar,  14  teaspoonful  vanilla, 
and  %  cupful  cream,  whipped.  A 
white  wheat  cereal  may  be  prepared 
In  the  same  way.  For  Increasing 
nourishment  the  beaten  white  of  an 
egg  may  be  added  before  molding. 


A  Road  Car  of 
Wonderful  Flexibility  and 
Consistency  of  Performance 
at  a  Remarkable  Price 

The  Pullman  Five  Passenger  has  a  wheel  base  of 
114  inches— the  largest  car  on  the  market  at  the 
price.  Fifty-inch,  full  cantilever  rear  springs  make 
riding  easy  over  the  roughest  roads.  Not  a  racer 
—a  husky  puller  and  wonderful  hill-climber  equipped 
with  a  dependable  32  H.  P.  motor. 

Two,  Three  and  Five  Passenger  Models 

SPECIFICATIONS— 114-inch  wheel   base;  32  -  H.  P.  four-cylinder 

motor;  Batavia  non-skid  tires  on  all  four  wheels;  cantilever  rear 

springs;    Independent  electric  starting  and  lighting  systems;  Dixie 

high-tension  magneto;  honeycomb  radiator;  full  floating  rear  axle. 

C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift,  $110  extra 

WRITE  DEPT.  20, 

PULLMAN  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

ESTABLISHED  1903 


Wanted  50,000 
Farm  Hands 

of  experience  at  once  on  the  farms  of 

Western  Canada 

To  replace  the  young  farmers  who  have 
enlisted  for  the  war.  Good  wages  and 
full  season's  work  assured. 

There  is  no  danger  or  possibil- 
ity  of  Conscription  in  Canada 

References  required  from  all  applicants. 
For  special  railway  rates  and  other 
information  apply  to 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON.   112  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago,  111. 
G.  W.  AIRD,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Im'ianapolis,  Ind. 
GEO.  A.   HALL.    123  Second  St..    Milwaukee.  is. 
>  anthoriud  Canadian  SoTarnment  agent.. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS"11  ""  y'"" 


products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  fake 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

is    Bo   per  word 

per  week  —  not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want  Ad.  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


THE  COST 


600-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 


Putting  Shylock  Out  of  Business 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK  ?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  


TWO  YOUNG  MEN  WANT  WORK  ON 
farm.  South  or  West.  Pete  Bauler,  900 
Dakin  St.,  Chicago.   


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS— GET  PARTICULARS  OF  ONE 
of  the  best  paying  propositions  ever  put  on 
the  market.  Something  no  one  else  sells. 
Make  $4,000  vearly.  Address  E.  M.  Feltman, 
Sales  Mgr.,  4384  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SUITS  $3.75,  PANTS  $1.00.  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111.   


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,  Dept.   22.   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS  WANTED:  $1.00  SAMPLE  AND 
Steele's  Magazine  sent  one  year  for  50  cents. 
H.  Steele.  Paynesville,  W.  Va.  


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  


"FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  J-118,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  


Continued  From  Page  107 


his  crop  to  his  local  credit  union  as 
a  further  security.  This  crop  lien 
given  to  his  own  credit  union  will 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent  and  he  will  buy  his  supplies 
for  cash,  whereas  the  crop  lien  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  give  to  the 
supply  merchant  and  individuals  in 
nearby  cities  has  been  costing  him 
for  his  credit  all  the  way  from  40  to 
00  per  cent,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  to  pay  about  25  per  cent 
more  for  his  supplies  on  credit  than 
for  cash  and  is  only  using  this  cred- 
it on  an  average  of  about  six  months, 
and,  in  addition  to  this  high  price 
on  time,  he  is  also  charged  6  per 
cent  on  his  contract.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  by  giving  a  crop  lien 
to  his  own  credit  union  he  will  save 
at  least  50  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
credit  for  running  his  farm." 

Banker  Hill  also  told  of  his  trip 
thru  Europe,  and  how  ( the  systems 
of  rural  credits  were  worked  out  in 
those  countries. 

According  to  the  by-laws,  hon- 
esty, integrity,  thrift  and  industry 
are  the  chief  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership. Any  male  or  female  upon 
election  to  the  union  may  subscribe 
for  one  or  more  shares.  The  asso- 
ciation is  operated  on  a  real  cooper- 
ative basis,  each  member  being  en- 
titled to  but  one  vote,  notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  shares  which  he 
or  she  holds.    The  board  of  direc- 
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tors,  after  the  annual  meeting,  elects 
the  operating  officers  of  the  union. 
The  general  management  of  the 
funds  of  the  association  falls  to  the 
directors.  No  officer  receives  a  sal- 
ary with  the  exception  of  the  treas- 
urer. . 

Every  loan  of  the  union  is  first 
approved  by  the  credit  committee, 
which  is  comprised  of  three  mem- 
bers. The  books  of  the  union  are 
audited  every  three  months.  Money 
deposited  with  the  union  begins  to 
draw  interest  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  day  of  deposit; 
unless  it  is  made  the  first  three  days 
of  the  month.  The  rate  of  interest 
shall  be  determined  quarterly  by  the 
board  of  directors,  and  shall  be  pay- 
able within  thirty  days  after  the 
first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October.  Withdrawal  of  funds  is 
permitted  at  any  time. 

The  credit  union  may  borrow 
money  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
its  capital  and  surplus  and  reserve 
fund;  provided,  however,  the 
amount  to  be  borrowed,  the  terms 
upon  which  the  loan  is  obtained, 
and  the  name  of  the  prospective 
lender  are  first  submitted  to  the  di- 
rectors, who  must  duly  authorize  it. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  union  is 
not  for  commercial  profits,  but  to 
supply  credit  to  its  members  on 
favorable  terms.  It  may  declare  divi- 
dends of  undivided  profits,  but  not 
to  exceed  6  per  cent. 
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MALE  HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — 200  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO 
prepare  for  coming  Government  Examinations. 
Free  Text  Books.  Splendid  salaries.  I  con- 
ducted Examinations.  Write  for  Free  Les- 
son.    Ozment,   4R,  St.  Louis. 


FEMALE  HELP 

PROFITABLE       HOME  EMPLOYMENT 


collect 
firms. 

Holliday  Bldg., 


names   and   addresses   for   mail  order 
Instructions  10c.     Mailing  6ervice.  210 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thous and  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  III.  .  


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago.  111.  


TEXAS  SCHOOL  LAND  FOR  SALE  BY 
the  State  at  $2  an  acre;  5  cents  an  acre 
cash  and  balance  in  40  years,  but  3  per  cent. 
Send  6c  postage  for  further  information.  In- 
vestor Pub.  Co  .  Dept.  15.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Look  Pleasant,  Mr.  Cow!   Engineering  Extension 

A 


FARMS,  LAND,  FOR  SALE,  TRADE; 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange, 
ver,  Colo.  .  


ANY 
Den- 


GOOD  IMPROVED  FARM,  141  ACRES. 
Special  features.  Desirable  investment.  Bar- 
gain.    Harry  Jackman, 


Waterloo,  Indiana. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms— along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  -S14 
Northern  Pacific.  Ry..  St.  Paul,  Minn.  


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS 

FREE:  OUR  NEW  PRICE  LIST  OF  IM- 
proved  farms  in  West  Central  Wisconsin. 
Write,  The  Anderson  Land  Company,  Fair- 
child,  Wis. 


MINNESOTA  I  ARM  LANDS 

DAIRY— TRUCK  FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 
Send  for  illustrated  literature  describing  our 
low  priced  lands  near  Duluth.  Arnold,  Com- 
missioner, Iron  Range  Railway,  541  Wolvin 
Bldg.,  Duluth,  Minnesota.   


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED — FARMS  AND  RANCHES!  OWN- 
era  send  description.  We  have  cash  buyers  on 
hand.  Don't  pay  commission.  Write  Up-to- 
Date  Realty  Exchange,  La  Salle,  111.  

WANTED:  TO  HEAR  DIRECT  FROM 
owner  of  Brood  farm  or  unimproved  land  for 
sale.     C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 

WANTED;  DESCRIPTION -PRICE  OF 
good  farm  or  fruit  ranch  for  sale.  O.  O. 
Mattson,  22  Andrus  Bldg..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
— WANTED—  FARMS;  HAVE  3. 35  7  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  properly.  157  Farmers' 
Exchange.   Denver.  Colo.  


FOR  SALE 

DOLLARS  FOR  YOU.  GET  OUR  1,000 
icmey  making  schemes  for  farmers'  use. 
ninplotc:  set  sent  for  $1.00.     Chicago  Instruc- 

iii    Bureau,    «29   Melrose   St.,  Chicago. 


CAMERA  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
a  farmer,  in  the  opinion  of  Em- 
mett  K.  Emslie,  photographer  at 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Photographs  are  a  means  of 
keeping  accurate  livestock  and  other 
records,  and  are  invaluable  when 
used  for  advertising  purposes. 

"The  farmer  who  raises  livestock 
will  find  that  the  camera  may  be 
used  to  serve  several  purposes,"  says 
Mr.  Emslie.  "If  a  valuable  record  is 
desired  a  series  of  photographs 
might  be  taken  showing  different 
stages  in  the  growth  of  an  animal. 
If  an  experiment  is  being  conducted, 
a  photographic  record  of  its  stages 
could  be  made. 

"Photographs  may  be  used  as  con- 
vincing arguments  in  good  roads 
campaigns.  Photographs  of  roads 
under  varying  weather  conditions 
may  be  taken.  The  camera  may  be 
made  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  social  life  of  the  farm.  Visitors 
are  always  interested  in  looking  at 
good  photographs,  and  there  is  none 
who  does  not  actually  enjoy  being 
'snapped.' 

"Altho  most  of  the  small  cameras 
do  good  work,  a  high  priced  one  is 
desirable  if  one  can  afford  to  pay  the 
price.  It  is  usually  considered  a 
good  plan,  however,  to  start  with  a 
cheap  lens  because  an  expensive  one 
requires  more  accurate  manipulation 
and  greater  care.  The  roll  film  cam- 
era seems  to  be  a  favorite  because  it 
is  compact  and  easy  to  use.  It  re- 
quires no  dark  room  for  loading  or 
developing  the  films." 

Have  a  Home  Garden 

EVERY  farmer  should  have  a  home 
garden.  Plans  should  be  made 
for  it  before  general  farm  work  de- 
mands all  the  attention.  According 
to  W.  L.  Floyd,  professor  of  horti- 
culture in  the  University  of  Florida 
College  of  Agriculture,  early  corn, 
radishes,  Irish  potatoes,  beans,  onion 
sets,  English  peas,  may  be  planted 
out  immediately. 

Egg  plant,  tomatoes,  peppers  may 
be  started  in  cold  frames.  These 
should  be  protected  by  a  muslin  or 
canvas  cover  during  cool  nights. 
They  will  be  ready  for  transplanting 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
The  land  should  be  prepared  for 
squash,  cantaloupes,  watermelons 
and  okra,  which  may  be  planted  in  a 
few  weeks. 
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FARM  LOANS 

ASSISTANCE  GIVEN  OWNERS  DESIRING 
farm  loans;  stale  amount  desired.    3  Farmers' 

Exchange.   Denver,  Colo.  


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  beet  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE, 
bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service  boars.  Pair  pigs 
$14.  Large  prolific  kind.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Free  circular.  White  Leghorn  chickens,  Walter 
Ruebush.  Macomb.  III.  

HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  10  HEIFERS  AND 
2  bulls.  15-16ths  pure,  $20  each,  crated  for 
shipment  anywhere.  Edgewood  Farm,  White- 
water, Wis. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

SELL  YOUP  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
Iy  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


PORTO  RICO  YAMS,  500  PLANTS  DE- 
livered  for  $1.25.  Special  quantity  prices. 
Will  return  your  money  after  crop  is  made  if 
dissatisfied.     John  Aldrldge,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


MORE  than  3,000  students,  scat- 
tered over  the  State-wide 
campus  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  have  received  instruction 
from  the  engineering  extension  di- 
vision during  the  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  of  N.  C. 
Miller,  of  the  extension  staff.  In 
thirty-six  manufacturing  cities  of 
the  State  practical  instruction  in 
engineering  courses  was  carried  into 
hundreds  of  industrial  plants  by  the 
corps  of  college  experts.  Workshop 
efficiency,  as  developed  thru  coop- 
eration between  the  manufacturers 
and  the  college  authorities,  has  given 
thousands  of  employes  the  advan- 
tages of  technical  knowledge  in  me- 
chanical, civil,  electrical* and  indus- 
trial engineering. 

In  any  community  where  there 
were  a  few  men  who  couldn't  take 
up  a  fixed  course  of  study  in  resi- 
dence at  the  college,  but  who  had 
sufficient  interest  and  ambition  to 
study  at  home,  the  college  estab- 
lished a  class  to  help  them.  In  many 
instances  the  courses  were  con- 
ducted thru  cooperation  with  local 
committees,  labor  unions,  educa- 
tional societies,  railroad  companies, 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A's.  The  United  States 
Government  has  sanctioned  and  as- 
sisted in  the  establishment  of  four 
classes,  embracing  100  men,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Ninety-five  instructors,  all  well 
trained  in  their  work,  are  in  charge 
of  this  plan  to  carry  out  from  the 
college  of  the  State  to  the  people  of 
the  State  the  knowledge  and  sci- 
entific information  that  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  college  experts.  At 
this  time  courses  are  being  con- 
ducted in  practical  electricity,  dy- 
namo electric  machinery,  automo- 
biles, fuels,  steam  boiler  operations, 
power  plant  economics,  elementary 
machine  design,  strength  of  materi- 
als, structural  drawing,  architectural 
drawing,  textile  design,  chemistry, 
air  brakes,  and  shop  management. 

Cats  and  Crops 

CATS  eat  birds.  Birds  eat  the  in- 
sects that  eat  the  crops.  The 
more  cats  the  less  birds,  the  less 
birds  the  more  insects,  the  more  in- 
sects the  less  crops. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS  WANTED.  WRITE  FOR  LIST 
of  patent  buyers  and  inventions  wanted,  in- 
cluding those  needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000 
in  prizes  offered  for  inventions.  Send  sketch 
for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four 
guide  books  sent  free.  Patents  advertised 
free.  We  assist  inventors  to  sell  their  inven- 
tions. Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

150  ENVELOPES,  150  LETTER  HEADS, 
size  6x9  y2  inches,  neatly  printed,  mailed  for 
only  $1.    Samples  free.    Herald  Co.,  Charlotte- 

ville,  N.  Y. 
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LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,   500-514   N.   Dearborn  St.,   Chicago,  111. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  .week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  r,00-r,14  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


BLUE  ANDALUSIANS.  THE  GREATEST 
layers  known.  Descriptive  circulars  free. 
Dr.  R.  B.  Thomas,  Martinsville,  Ind. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anythingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 


EASILY— 

QVlCKLy— 

CHEAVLy— 


Does  your  orchard  now  contain  all 
the  kinds  of  fruit  that  may  be  grown 
in  your  locality?  If  not,  you  should 
plant,  during  tin-  next  few  weeks, 
those  that  are  lacking. 


with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D   BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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MAKING  MONEY  FROM  MUCK 

Courage,  Judgment  and  Hard  Work  Finish  the  Winning  Combination 


SEVERAL  years  ago.  when  the  big  dredge  was 
pushed  thru  Noble  County,  Indiana,  three  poor 
boys  of  Xappanee,  after  learning  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  drainage,  left  their  homes 
for  that  region  to  better  their  condition.  Jesse  Den- 
nison  and  two  companions  whose  names  I  have  for- 
gotten, were  the  hardest  working  boys  who  ever 
came  to  the  lake  region.  It  seemed  there  was  no 
work  too  hard  for  them  or  too  slavish.  Their  serv- 
ices were  sought  everywhere  by  the  onion  farm- 
ers, and  they  confined  themselves  almost  wholly  to 
that  industry. 

In  a  few  years  the  boys  had  laid  by  enough  to 
make  a  generous  pay- 
ment on  a  farm  of  their 
own.  They  realized 
that  the  effort  they 
were  giving  others  had 
just  as  well  be  applied 
to  their  own  interests, 
and  so  they  bought  a 
place  of  their  own. 

By  taking  land  in  the 
rough,  land  that  had 
never  been  cleared  up 
and  put  into  cultivation, 
they  rot  it  much  cheap- 
er, besides  the  advan- 
tage of  new  muck, 
which  gives  three  good 
crops  without  being 
fertilized. 

It  took  the  boys  only 
a  short  time  to  clean  up 
the  muck  and  get  it  in 
perfect  condition.  They 
put  out  some  onions,  a 
field  of  peppermint  and 
several  acres  of  sugar 
beets. 

Their  idea  in  choos- 
ing this  variety  was 
that  peppermint  and 
beets    can    be  tended 


By  L.  A.  Pinchon 

mostly  by  plow,  that  harvest  time  for  peppermint 
comes  immediately  after  onions  are  laid  by,  and 
that  beets  can  be  left  to  stand  much  later  than  any 
of  the*  special  crops,  often  until  nearly  Christmas, 
because  freezing  does  not  hurt  them. 

The  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  onions  requires 
special  attention  and  an  all-summer's  care,  makes 
it  impossible  to  become  an  all-round  farmer.  His 
varieties  therefore  must  be  such  that  cooperate  with 
the  onion  industry. 


The  boys  have  their  farm  paid  for  and  money  to 
throw  at  the  birds.  I  visited  them  last  June  during 
the  crop  season  and  saw,  what  looked  to  me  like 
twenty-five  or  thirty  acres  of  onions,  mint  and  sugar 
beets. 

Those  boys  are  death  on  weeds.  They  can  tend 
more  acres  of  land  in  special  crops  than  any  other 
boys  in  the  State  I  will  venture  to  say,  and  I  have 
heard  others  make  the  same  remark.  It  would  take 
several  long  trains  to  haul  away  the  weeds  they 
have  pulled  in  their  time,  if  they  could  all  be  piled 
up  together.  After  work  hours  they  take  their  fid- 
dles and  go  to  spend  the  evening  with  some  neigh- 
bor who  has  a  piano  or 
organ  and  somebody  to 
play  an  accompaniment, 
and  thus  find  many 
hours  of  enjoyment, 
which  makes  them  for- 
get the  dirty  weed  patch 
for  the  time  being  and 
enables  them  to  start 
in  next  morning  with 
renewed  energy. 


They  Found  That  Mint.  Onion-  anil   IleetN  Given  Them  Work  Thruont  the  Entire  Season 


In  an  effort  to  see  if 
the  pocket  gophers  may 
be  exterminated  from 
a  township  by  coopera- 
tive work  of  all  the 
farmers,  the  Gage 
County,  Kansas,  Farm- 
ers' Association  has 
selected  Blakely  town- 
ship as  a  demonstration 
area.  It  is  the  plan  to 
secure  a  written  agree- 
ment from  each  farmer 
in  the  township  to  as- 
sist in  the  work.  It  is 
expected  that  the  poi- 
son will  be  mixed  in 
bulk  and  furnished  to 
the  farmers  at  cost. 


BRIDGE  GRAFTING  INJURED  FRUIT  TREES 


BRIDGE  grafting,  the  use  of  scions  or  small 
limbs  to  connect  the  cambium  above  and  be- 
low a  large  wound  or  girdled  strip,  may  be 
practiced  successfully  on  almost  any  kind  of  fruit 
tree  that  can  be  propagated  readily  by  grafting. 
It  is  used  more  often  with  the  apple  than  any  other 
fruit,  but  pear  trees  often  are  treated  in  this  way, 
especially  in  certain  sections.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  method  should  not  also  be  suc- 
cessful on  plums  and  cherries,  according  to  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  710,  Bridge  Grafting,  just  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Peaches, 
however,  graft  less  readily  and  there  may  be  some 
question  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  method  in  the 
case  of  this  fruit.  While  seldom  used  on  shade  or 
other  ornamental  trees,  the  author,  W.  F.  Fletcher, 
writes  that  this  method  of  grafting  probably  would 
prove  successful  in  overcoming  certain  types  of  in- 
juries to  tbem. 

Mechanical  injuries  which  may  be  remedied  are 
usually  inflicted  by  animals,  by  burrowing  insects 
or  by  implements  carelessly  used.  Various  dis- 
eases, such  as  pear  blight,  also  cause  local  injuries, 
which  may  call  for  bridge  grafting.  The  trunks  of 
pear  trees  are  not  infrequently  completely  girdled 
and  killed  by  (-ear  blight.  Bridge  grafting,  if  done 
in  time,  however,  may  save  the  tree.  The  method 
also  Is  useful  when  large  areas  of  bark  have  been 
killed  by  sun  scald  or  other  troubles.  The  author 
of  the  bulletin  points  out,  however,  that  protection 
of  trees  against,  rabbits  and  mice  and  di: ■< -a  sc  in, 
of  course,  better  than  having  to  bridge  graft  to 
overcome  damage 

To  be  effective  bridge  grafting  should  be  done  in 
the  spring  before  growth  starts,  tho  sometimes  it 


can  be  done  after  growth  starts  if  dormant  scions 
for  the  purpose  can  be  secured. 

Prepare  the  wound  in  the  tree  by  cutting  away 
all  dead  tissue  and  thoroly  cleansing  the  injured 
parts.  If  possible,  sterilize  by  washing  with  a  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury,  copper  sulphate,  or 
some  other  antiseptic.  The  irregular  edges  of  the 
bavk  above  the  girdled  tract  or  wound  should  be 
cut  back  into  an  even  edge,  far  enough  from  the 
wound  to  make  certain  that  healthy  cambium  is 
under  the  bark. 

For  the  grafting  select  scions  from  wood  of  the 
previous  season's  growth,  either  branches  which 
grew  the  preceding  season  or  water  sprouts  that 
are  only  a  year  old.  The  scions  should  be  a  little 
longer  than  the  space  which  is  to  be  bridged,  so 
they  will  arch  slightly  over  the  central  part  of  the 
wound. 

Bevel  tho  scions  at  each  end  on  the  same  side  of 
the  scion  with  a  long  sloping  cut  so  that  the  wedge- 
shaped  ends  thus  formed  will  be  relatively  thin 
and  permit  their  being  thrust  well  under  the  bark 
without  danger  of  separating  it  unduly  from  the 
cambium  at  the  points  of  insertion.  The  placing  of 
the  scions  will  be  facilitated  if  tho  bark  at  the*  mar- 
gins of  the  wound  is  slit  for  a  short  distance  at  the 
points  where  the  ends  are  to  be  inserted. 

In  placing  the  scions  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  the  cambium  of  the  scions  which  is  ex- 
posed in  the  sloping  cuts  at  the  ends  be  brought 
Into  intimate  contact  with  the  cambium  that  lies 
under  the  bark  at  the  margins  of  the  wounded  area. 
The  union  of  scion  and  tree  can  occur  only 
where  the  cambium  layers  of  the  two  come  to- 


gether. The  scions  may  be  secured  in  their  proper 
positions,  if  need  be,  by  driving  a  small  nail  thru 
each  end  into  the  trunk.  This  will  aid  in  drawing 
the  cambium  of  scion  and  trunk  closely  together. 

The  operation  is  completed  by  thoroly  covering 
the  area  occupied  by  the  ends  of  the  scions  and  the 
margins  of  the  wound  with  grafting  wax,  strips  of 
waxed  cloth,  or  by  some  other -means  that  ade- 
quately will  prevent  these  parts  from  drying  out. 
Some  operators  cover  the  entire  wound,  scions  and 
all,  with  melted  wax.  Where  the  bridged  portion 
is  below  or  near  the  ground,  many  operators 
conserve  moisture  by  covering  the  grafts  with  earth. 

Where  the  wound  is  so  large  as  to  make  ordinary 
bridge  grafting  impossible,  another  method  of 
bridging  may  be  used.  Two-year  old  trees  are 
planted  about  the  base  of  the  injured  tree  and  their 
tops  grafted  into  its  trunk  above  the  girdled  space, 
which  has  first  been  cleaned  as  in  the  other  method. 
As  the  tops  of  the  small  trees  are  too  large  to  ma- 
nipulate readily  in  the  manner  described  for  scions, 
V-shaped  vertical  grooves  extending  thru  the  cam- 
bium are  cut  just  above  the  wounded  area  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree  to  be  treated.  The  tops  of  the 
small  trees  are  shaped  to  correspond  with  these 
grooves.  The  two  are  then  accurately  fitted  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  cambium 
of  one  into  contact  with  that  of  the  other.  Small 
nails  may  be  driven  thru  the  tops  of  the  trees  into 
the  trunk,  to  hold  the  parts  firmly  together.  The 
wounds  incident  to  joining  the  tops  of  the  small 
trees  to  the  trunk  of  the  large  one  should  be  well 
covered  with  wax,  to  prevent  drying  out.  Some- 
times cord  is  tied  around  the  trunk  to  aid  in  hold- 
ing the  tops  of  the  young  trees  in  proper  position. 
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A  FILIPINO  "MEAL  TICKET" 

The  Coconut  One  of  the  Most  Valuabk  Products  of  the  Islands 


"TIT'  HAT  is  the  leading  export  in  the  Philip- 
yy  pine  Islands?"  I  asked  of  the  agricul- 
tural expert  I  was  interviewing.  "Last 
year  it  was  hemp,  but  the  year  before  it  was  copra 
— dried  coconuts;  the  two  have  been  running  neck 
and  neck  for  some  seasons."  But  even  at  second 
place  the  value  of  coconut  exports  amounted  to 
$22,000,000. 

But  the  value  of  their  exports  is  not  really  the 
best  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  the 
coconut  groves  to  the  Philippines.  This  island  pus- 
session  of  ours  could  get  along  without  any  other 
one,  or  more,  of  its  possessions  far 
better  than  it  could  do  without  the 
coconut;  it  is  all  things  to  all  men  in 
that  country.  The  Filipino  fairly  out- 
does the  packer,  who  utilizes  all  the 
hog  but  the  squeal — and  is  even  using 
that  now  in  complaining  about  the 
way  the  warring  nations  are  inter- 
fering with  his  foreign  business;  for 
the  Filipino  turns  to  a  useful  account 
every  part  of  the  coconut  palm— the 
wood,  the  leaves,  the  meat  of  the  nut 
and  the  oil.  To  him  it  is  food,  rai- 
ment, shelter,  drink  and  even  almost 
money;  for  the  value  of  a  plantation 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  coconut 
palms  on  it,  and  the  crop  is  often  ex- 
changed for  the  things  the  owner 
needs,  without  money  having  changed 
hands  at  all. 

Scientists  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  as  to  the  country  from  which 
this  most  graceful  and  useful  of  all 
palms  started  on  its  journey  around 
the  world.  Some  of  them  say  that 
Asia  was  its  birthplace;  while  others 
claim  America  to  be  this  starting 
place;  probably  the  more  religious 
would  back  the  claim  for  Asia,  as  they 
claim  all  things  originated  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  and  they  seem  to  think  it 
was  located  in  Asia.  If  one  wants  to 
be  quite  neutral  and  indefinite  they 
might  say  "A  tropical  isle  in  a  south- 
ern sea"  is  a  compromise  location 
from  which  it  might  have  been  distributed  by  ocean 
currents. 

To  say  the  least,  it  has  found  a  very  congenial 
home  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  found  thruout 
large  portion  of  the  archipelago.  There  are  many 
varieties,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  In  the  south- 
ern islands  there  is  even  a  variety  with  a  sweet, 
watery  husk  and  the  natives  chew  this  husk  as 
they  do  sugar  cane,  for  its  flavor  and  juice. 

This  coconut  palm  is  a  real  "meal  ticket"  to  the 
Filipino,  for,  with  two  or  three  acres  in  coconuts, 
he  is  fairly  sure  of  an  income  of  from  $50  to  $75 
from  each  acre.  Roughly  estimated,  each  palm  pro- 
duces about  one  dollar's  worth  each  year.  In  one 
year  these  islands  export  300,000,000  pounds  of  dried 
coconut— or  copra—  alone,  without  considering  the 
other  products.  When  you  stop  to  consider  what 
this  item  alone  means  to  those  islands  you  can 
readily  understand  why  it  is  the  national  "meal 
ticket"  and  why  the  Filipinos  call  this  the  "Land 
of  the  Palm." 

The  various  things  for  which  the  coconut  itself, 
and  the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  are  used  are  almost 
undreamed  in  number  and  variety.  I  shall  not  even 
attempt  to  number  them;  but  will  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  principal  uses  made  of  it.  The  wood  of 
the  tree  is  both  beautiful  and  useful;  they  make 
bows  from  it,  tools  and  implements  of  many  kinds 
and  use  it  both  as  dimension  and  finish  lumber  in 
the  better  grade  of 
houses;  and  the  leaves 
are  often  used  for 
thatching  the  roofs  of 
all  sorts  of  buildings. 

Of  course  the  meat  of 
the  nut  is  the  real  food 
of  this  versatile  tree.  It 
is  eaten  fresh,  dried, 
raw  and  cooked  and  the 
milk  from  the  nut  is 
drunk  in  the  place  of 
the  milk  of  cows.  In 
fact,  dairy  cows  are  a 
comparatively  scarce 
article  in  that  country 
as  we  know  dairy  cows 
in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Both  the  meat 
and  the  milk  are  used 
in  the  making  of  many 
delicacies  and  dainty 
confections  which  are 
unknown  to  most  peo- 
ple outside  the  islands, 
but  which,  once  tasted, 
are  never  forgotten. 


By  W.  D.  Boyce 

Copra  is  the  commercial  name  for  the  dried  meat 
of  the  coconut.  It  is  the  source  of  the  shredded 
coconut  of  which  practically  all  of  us  are  so 
fond  and  which  the  average  housewife  has  so  much 
trouble  in  keeping  hid  from  the  ravenous  appetites 
of  the  boys  about  the  house.  The  coconut  is  shipped 
about  the  world  in  the  form  of  the  dried  meats  in- 
stead of  in  the  original  nut  because  so  much  more 
of  the  edible  meat  can   be  shipped   in  a  given 


the  holds  of 
the  sea  in  this 

The  making 
crude  process, 
on  the  trees 
shuck  or  hull 
ilar  to  the  way 
nut  grows  in 
The  nuts  are 
these  husks 


cubic  space  in 
the  ships  of 
way. 

of  copra  is  a 
The  nuts  grow 
encased  in  a 
somewhat  sim- 
the  black  wal- 
t  h  i  s  country, 
gathered  with 
still  on  them,  collected  into  rafts  on  the  streams  or 
larger  bodies  of  water  and  floated  to  the  central 
markets,  where  the  copra  is  prepared.  Here  the 
nuts  are  "shucked"  by  the  natives,  who  use  a 
heavy  knife  called  a  bolo  and  much  re- 
sembling our  old-fashioned  corn  knives.  An  aver- 
age workman  will  husk  about  a  thousand  nuts  a 
day.  Then  the  nuts  are  split  in  halves  at  one  blow 
with  one  of  these  bolos. 

After  the  nuts  are  split  they  are  laid  in  the  sun 
with  the  open  portion  of  the  split  nut  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  this  way  the  meat  dries 
enough  to  shrink  up  so  that  it  is  easily  removed 
from  the  half  shell.  These  nut  meats  are  then  dried 
again  over  a  fire  and  are  ready  for  sacking  and 
shipment  as  copra.  The  husks  may  be  burned  and 
the  ashes  returned  to  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer.  Or 
they  may  be  made  into  a  coir  fibre — for  they  are 
quite  fibrous — -which  is  much  in  demand  for  use  as 


A  Coconut  Itiit't  Going  to  Market 


packing  for  the  journals  of  railroad  cars.  Other 
uses  made  of  the  fibrous  husks  are  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  an  inferior  rope,  thatching  of  buildings, 
manufacture  of  mattings  and  similar  uses. 

"Just  give  us  a  few  seasons  more,"  said  a  grower, 
"and  we'll  astonish  the  world.  A  few  seasons  ago 
and  our  product  was  used  only  by  confectioners  and 
soap  boilers.  Soap?  Well  rather!  Coconut  oil 
soap  is  the  only  kind  that  will  dissolve  in  salt  wa- 
ter. And  table  butter?  Just  the  thing!  It  makes 
first  class  butter  and  the  bulk  of  our  copra  now 
goes  to  France  and  Germany  to  be  turned  into 
'vegataline'  and  'cocaline.'  This,  in 
turn,  is  shipped  to  Holland  and  Den- 
mark and  comes  out  as  'Dairy  Butter.' 
And  I  don't  see  why  coconut  milk  isn't 
as  good  as  cow's  milk.  What  do  you 
think?" 

I  acknowledged  that  all  such  canned 
"butter"  is  a  godsend  in  the  tropics, 
where  dairy  products  soon  spoil  with- 
out ice.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  opinion 
of  the  coconut  grower,  I  believe  there 
are  a  few  cows  still  left  in  Holland 
and  Denmark. 

The  manufacture  of  coconut  oil  is 
no  inconsiderable  industry  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  been  developed  to  the  extent  that 
it  deserves.  This  is  a  wholesome  oil 
and  is  finding  more  extensive  use  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  world 
each  year.  There  is  a  future  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  oil  there  on  a  large 
scale.  The  residue  from  the  mills 
could  be  used  as  a  stock  food  and  as 
a  fertilizer,  as  is  the  residue  from  the 
cottonseed,  linseed  and  corn  oil  mills 
in  this  country;  ranking  with  these 
by-products  in  their  value  for  these 
uses. 

Coconut  oil  is  used  quite  extensively 
in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of 
high   grade  toilet  soaps,  lubricating 
oils,  cooking  oils  and  fats,  and  also  as 
adulterants  of  olive  oil  and  petroleum 
lubricating  oils.    The  candles  used  in 
the  churches  and  houses  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  mostly  made  from  coconut  oil.  It  is  also  used  as 
an  oil,  in  the  place  of  kerosene,  in  the  crude  native 
lamps,  being  used  for  this  purpose  long  before  those 
island  people  knew  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the 
Standard  Oil  octopus.    Likewise  they  use  it  in  the 
street  and  carriage  lamps.    Before  lard  and  butter 
were  known  it  was  used  in  cooking,  and  is  still  a 
common  cooking  grease  or  oil  among  the  natives. 

Like  the  Hindus  and  other  Oriental  women,  the 
Filipinos  use  it  as  a.  hair  dressing;  and  even  the 
native  men  oil  their  heads  with  it.  You  cannot  go 
among  a  crowd  of  the  natives  without  smelling  a 
profusion  of  odors  from  their  heads,  the  hair  oil  be- 
ing in  all  stages  of  freshness  and  "rancidity,"  ac- 
cording to  the  cleanly  habits  of  the  individuals.  It 
is  probable  that  the  faithfulness  with  which  they 
oil  their  hair,  coupled  with  the  properties  of  the 
native  bark  they  use  in  washing  it,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  profusion  and  luxuriant  growth  of  their 
black  hair. 

The  early  Spanish  "Padres"  recognized  that  the 
milk  of  the  coconut  meant  a  more  certain  revenue 
than  the  milk  of  the  cow,  and  was  apparently  as 
nourishing  and  wholesome.  And  so  they  encour- 
aged its  planting  by  the  natives  coming  under  their 
tutelage.  All  over  southern  Luzon  there  are  forests 
of  this  palm,  set  in  precise  rows.  Of  course  the 
dried  fruit  is  the  more  valuable  product — worth 

millions  of  dollars  each 
year.  Still,  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  islands,  the 
natives  forego  this  crop 
to  obtain  a  drink  called 
"tuba" — the  fermented 
juice  of  the  coconut 
flower.  Whole  groves 
are  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  bever- 
age. The  aerial  milk- 
men build  bridges  from 
palm  to  palm  to  save 
lost  motion.  The  work 
is  simple — the  tip  of 
each  blossom  is  cut  and 
a  joint  of  bamboo  hung 
to  catch  the  sap.  A 
healthy  tree  produces 
several  blossoms  each 
month  and  a  number  of 
tubes  often  hang  on  the 
same  tree.  Twice  daily 
the  milkman  climbs  up 
to  cut  a  new  slice  from 
the  flower,  to  keep  the 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Sweet  Potato  Rots 


THE  control  of  disease  in  the  field 
and  in  the  storage  bins  will  en- 
able sweet-potato  growers  to  extend 
the  marketing  season  and  to  dispose 
of  a  greater  portion  of  their  crop  at 
the  higher  prices  which  prevail  in 
the  winter.  At  present  many  grow- 
ers, especially  the  smaller  ones,  sell 
their  entire  crop  at  digging  time  . 
when  prices  are  low,  while  those 
who  store  their  potatoes  lose  heavily 
.from  the  various  storage  rots. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  714.  a  new 
publication  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  offers  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  this  situa- 
tion by  protecting  the  stock  from 
disease,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
storage  bin.  Five  field  diseases — 
stem  rot,  black  rot,  foot  rot,  scurf, 
and  root  rot — are  described  and  di- 
rections for  their  control  given.  They 
are  caused  by  fungi  which  invade  the 
plants  and  their  roots,  and  infest  not 
only  the  plants  but  the  soil  itself, 
and  may  be  carried  to  new  areas  and 
plants  by  insects,  farm  animals,  in- 
fected implements,  drainage  water, 
wind,  or  diseased  roots  or  tubers. 
The  fungi  are  also  often  spread  in 
manure  used  as  fertilizer. 

The  methods  used  in  the  preven- 
tion of  these  diseases  include  the 
treatment  of  the  seed,  the  hotbed, 
and  the  field.  The  seed  potatoes 
must  be  carefully  selected  the  year 
before  at  digging  time  from  hills 
which  are  known  to  contain  healthy 
plants.  This  may  be  determined  by 
splitting  the  stem  of  the  plants  and 
examining  the  interior  for  indica- 
tions of  rot.  The  seed  potatoes  them- 
selves should  be  examined  again  be- 
fore planting  for  evidences  of  dis- 
ease. Where  slip  seeding  is  used, 
equal  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
cuttings  are  made  from  disease-free 
plants. 

The  seed  potatoes  should  be  disin- 
fected Just  before  bedding  by  im- 
mersing them  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
in  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  one 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
eight  gallons  of  water.  Following 
this  treatment  the  potatoes  should 
be  rinsed  in  warm  water  and  dried 
in  the  son. 

The  hotbed  is  often  the  source  of 
infection.  Thoro  disinfection  every 
year  should  be  practiced.  The  frame- 


work and  the  ground  around  it  must 
be  thoroly  soaked  with  a  solution  of 
formaldehyde  or  copper  sulphate. 
Where  formaldehyde  is  used,  it 
should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pint  of  formalin  to  thirty  gal- 
lons of  water.  With  copper  sulphate, 
one  pound  should  be  used  with 
twenty-five  gallons  of  water.  The 
operation  should  be  repeated  after 
twenty-four  hours.  The  soil  for  the 
hotbed,  preferably  sand,  must  be 
taken  from  some  place  where  pota- 
toes have  never  been  grown;  if  pos- 
sible, from  some  high  place  in  the 
woods,  removing  the  upper  six  inches 
of  soil  and  using  only  the  subsoil. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  in- 
fection is  not  carried  on  the  wagons, 
implements,  and  tools  used.  Where 
stable  manure  is  used  on  the  hotbed, 
it  should  not  be  from  animals  that 
have  had  access  to  decayed  or  dis- 
eased potatoes.  Such  potatoes,  if 
fed  at  all,  should  be  thoroly  cooked 
first. 

The  disinfection  of  seeds  and  hot- 
beds may  prove  ineffective  if  pre- 
cautions are  not  taken  against  in- 
fection in  the  field.  Sweet  potatoes 
should  be  grown  in  new  ground,  or 
ground  which  has  not  produced  tu- 
bers for  several  years.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  adopting  a  suitable 
crop  rotation.  Most  of  the  sweet- 
potato  diseases  do  not  affect  other 
crops. 

Sweet  potatoes  should  be  handled 
with  as  great  care  as  are  apples  or 
oranges.  They  are  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  bruises,  which  open  up 
the  skin  and  allow  the  entrance  of 
disease  spores. 

After  the  potatoes  are  taken  out  of 
the  storehouse,  and  before  the  next 
crop  is  put  in,  bins  and  crates  should 
be  thoroly  disinfected  with  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate.  This  is  made 
by  using  one  pound  of  copper  sul- 
phate to  twenty-five  gallons  of 
water.  It  will  be  necessary  to  apply 
the  solution  twice,  with  an  interval 
of  twenty-four  hours  between  the 
two  applications. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  careful 
storage  will  enable  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  to  market  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  crop  of 
sweet  potatoes  in  the  winter,  when 
prices  are  good. 


Bordeaux  Prices  High 


WAR  time  prices  are  being 
charged  for  blue  vitriol  or 
copper  sulphate,  the  chief  ingredient 
of  bordeaux  mixture.  This  will  make 
a  difference  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars to  Wisconsin  farmers  who  are 
interested  in  the  production  of  dis- 
eas'-free  fruit,  potatoes  and  truck 
crops. 

Taken  either  way,  the  rise  in  price 
of  this  universal  spray  mixture  will 
work  more  or  less  hardship  on  farm- 
ers this  year,  for  if  spraying  is  con- 
tinued it  will  be  at  an  extra  cost  of 
nearly  2  cents  a  gallon,  while  if  the 
use  of  bordeaux  is  abandoned  alto- 
gether, it  will  mean  in  some  cases, 
and  especially  with  potatoes,  a 
greatly  reduced  yield. 

The  increase  in  price  of  bordeaux 
mixture  is  due  to  the  demand  for 
Copper  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
manufacture  of  high  power  ex- 
plosives. From  the  ordinary  price 
level  of  from  8  to  7  cents  a  pound, 
copper  sulphate  has  soared  to  25 
cents  a  pound  wholesale  and  40  to 
50  cents  a  pound  retail. 

The  usual  rate  of  mixing  bor- 
deaux is  4  pounds  of  copper  sul- 
phate to  50  gallons  of  water. 

Lime  sulphur,  mixed  at  the  rate  of 
5  quarts  to  50  gallons  of  water,  and 
posting  about  3  mills  a  gallon,  will 
probably  \,<-  substituted  as  s»  spray 
with  good  results  in  many  Wiscon- 
sin orchards  this  spring.  This,  how- 
ever, should  be  used  carefully  for 
the  summer  spray  in  July,  aeeord- 
ing  to  R.  H.  Roberts  of  the  horticul- 
tural department,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. This  mixture,  he  points  out, 
may  be  injurious    in  its    effects  on 


foliage  and  fruit  during  times  of 
extremely  high  temperatures.  Spotted 
leaves  and  scalded  fruit  often  result 
from  lime  sulphur  spraying  in  hot 
weather. 

"Rust"  on  Cucumbers 

CUCUMBER  rust"  or  downy  mil- 
dew of  cucumbers  and  canta- 
loupes is  the  most  dangerous  and  de- 
structive disease  of  these  plants.  It 
often  results  in  total  loss  of  the  crop. 
Timely  and  thoro  spraying  will  con- 
trol the  disease,  according  to  the  best 
information  at  hand.  Dr.  C.  D.  Slier- 
bakoff,  associate  plant  pathologist  to 
the  University  of  Florida  Experiment 
Station,  recommends  bordeaux  mix- 
ture as  the  best  fungicide  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Among  the  other  efficient  spraying 
materials  are  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper  carbonate,  and  pyrox,  a  pro- 
prietary compound.  Use  only  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  car- 
bonate during  the  last  three  weeks 
before  the  fruit  is  ready  to  ship,  since 
it  does  not  color  fruits.  Spraying 
should  begin  when  the  plants  are 
small,  preferably  when  they  have 
only  two  leaves.  Attempt  to  spray 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  because 
the  fungus  develops  on  the  under  sur- 
face. When  the  weather  is  warm  and 
moist,  favorable  for  the  fungus,  make 
an  application  at  least  every  ten 
days. 


The  best  variety  of  Irish  potatoes 
for  spring  planting  is  one  that  is 
early  and  that  produces  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  medium-sized, 
smooth  potatoes  to  the  hill. 


These  Strong,  Heavy  Roots 
Mean  Earliest  Bearing  Orchards 


Strongr,  heavy,  spreading:  roots, 
grown  the  William  P.  Stark  way 
produce  healthy,  fast-growing 
trees  that  take  root  quickly  and 
come  into  bearing:  very  young:. 
Get  our  low,  direct  from-nursery 
prices  on  cen  nine  Del  ic  ion*.  Stay  man 
Winesap.  Jonathan.  Grimes  Golden, 
Mcintosh,  Bald  win.  Weal  thy.  Duchess 
and  all  other  high-quality  commer- 
cial varieties. 

J.  H.  Hale  Peach— $1  More 
Per  Bushel  Than  Elberta 

A  peach  %  to  %  larger  than  El- 
berta, better  flavor,  quality,  color, 
firmer  and  far  better  keeper  and 
shipper.  Sells  for  50%  more  in  big 
peach  markets. 

PATTTIftN  —Beware  of  fakers. 
W\U  1  lV/H  Genuine  J.  H.  Haie 
trees  are  grown  only  by  William 
P.  Stark  Nurseries  under  exclus- 
ive contract.  Look  for  trade- 
marked  wooden  tag  with  Mr. 
Hale's  personal  signature. 


Wm.  P.  Stark  Nurseries,  Box  68N,Stark  City,  Mo. 


Two- 
Year 
Apple 
Trees 

Especially  grown  wi 
branches  on  upper  14 
to  16  inches  of  trunk. 
Can  bo  pruned  to  open 
vase-shaped  heads, 
without  weak  crotches. 
Won't  split  under  heavy  loads, 

No  Agents! 

Save  i/3  to  i/2 

Buy  direct,  get  better 
trees,  doubly  guaranteed. 
Our  catalog  is  our  only 
salesman.  Get  it  and  note 
big  saving. 

Write  for  1916  Book 

Fully  illustrated;  all  best 
apple,  peach,  pear,  plum, 
grapes,  bush  fruits,  straw- 
berries, roses,  etc.  Prices 
in  plain  figures — same  low 
prices  to  all. Sent  by  return 
mail  if  you  write  today.  , 


These  are  the 
Kind  of  Trees 
You  Get  From 
William  P.  Stark 
Nurseries 
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 published  Efi&lclg  

(Suto  frequency  of  Issue.) 
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Before  me,  a...   Notary. .Pub  lie    _  in  and  for  tho  State  und  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 

,  P-  QoyC  6.     who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  ,  apposes  .  ..  ba- 
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(Suite  whether  editor,  publisher,  busintsi  irmueger,  or  owner.)  (Insert  litlc  uYpii Question.) 

and  that  the  following  is,  to  tho  bc*t  cf  hid  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (ane>  if  a  daily  paper, 
tho  circulation),  etc.,  of  tho  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1012, 
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1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  tho  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 


Name  of— 

 WK..D?...Boyc.Q„.c.Qmp.any.. 

 Ws....D....Bpyce   

..  .W...  D.  Eoyce 
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Poit  office  address- 


..Chicago.... 


Publisher 

Editor   

Managing  Editor.  

Business  Managers.  

(It  there  ore  none,  50  stale.) 

2.  That  tho  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
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 W....J&...  Bayce-  -  _.     9.4.99...Shares--  £Q0...No.  ..Dearborn ..St~-K...Chtcaga- 
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 npt...accept..payment  .for  any.. editorlal...Qr..oth.er..xeadlng  .matter.  L  H- 

 printed.,  as.,  news,  _    _  _  _  _     


4.  That  the  two  paragraph*  noxt  above,  giving  tho  names  of  the  ownow,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
tho  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  tho  books  of  tho  company  hut  also,  in  cases  whero  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  tho  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  tho  namo  of  tho  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  tho  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  tho 
company  xs  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to.believ© 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  intorcst  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
Stated  by  him.  t 

5.  That  the  averago  number  of  copies  of  each  issu-i  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 

tho  mails  or  o[h<^i*<jf»y  t<vpai<l  subneribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  tho  date  shown  above  is..   -,  ■„,fl.,i„-,.,f..w.— 

( i ,  .  .  -  ,o        :.  y  *       •         puUlics.Uons  only.) 


8*onjj  tp  and<^b«cri^(jTJ(;for^  $tte  lhifl. 


(Signature  of  ©.IRor,  putjLrlKTjfiiilness  u.  ■*,  ■■■ .  o 


1^  fc^.iV*'  > 


[sE*£j  ; 


-day  of. 

  £^L(iS* 


(My  commission 


 Ml£-) 


fH  fv^iinlli*f.l*        r>nth  eoplAi  rWlverrxt  by  the  publUhor  ta  the  po*tm  utter,  who  shrill  sen  4  rln^copv  to  the  Thirl  AsslTtunt 
•uU<Tn),  WasblncioD,  U.  C„  iimJ  rouun  Uieotfixr  in  Lneflioa  ol  Uio  poji  oiflee.   Tho  publisher  must  publish  a  copy  ol  thb  itete- 
■lIU.I  I'-  i  III:",:  OS— sou 


Well  Bt^rt  Y©tm  F 

Grow  this  delirious  vegetable  In  3  to  4  weeks  by  the  French  method. 
Hot  bed  not  essential.  Plat  6  by  3  feet  feeds  family  of  five — and  some 
left  to  sell.  Bring  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  dozen  bunches  In  the  city  in 
winter.     Least  trouble.     Have  this  profit  and  pleasure  at  the  expense  of 

THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 

an  up-to-date  farm  weekly.     Helps  the  business  farmer  apply  business 
science   on   the   farm.     Accept  this 

GREAT  TRIPLE  OFFER 

WE  WII>L  SEN D — 24  large  Palmetto  Asparagus  plants. — The  book, _  The 
French  Method,  on  asparagus  forcing  and  Intensive  farming  and  TIIK 
I'AKMI.NG  Bl.'SINKSM  1  year— 52  big  Issues— all  three  for  only  $1.00, 
the  regular  yearly  price  of  the  paper  alone.  Don't  miss  this  big  offer. 
Bend  $1.00  today  while  supply  of  plants  and  books  lasts. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  Dept.  500,         Chicago,  111 
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"Selecting  and 
Developing  the 
Jersey  Herd" 

Is  a  booklet  by  Prof.  Hugh  G. Van 
Pelt.  It  tells  how  you  can  build 
a  well-developed,  money-making 
Jersey  herd  by  proper  selection 
and  judicious  breeding.  The 
future  of  your  dairy  herd  de- 
pends upon  how  you  select  your 
foundation  animals  and  how  they 
and  their  offspring  are  developed. 
The  Jersey  cow  combines  beauty  with 
dairy  conformation.  Healthy,  vigorous 
and  profit- producing  she  lifts  the 
mortgages  and  increases  bank  ac- 
counts. Send  for  book  today. 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

Wast  23rd  St.         N«w  York  City 


95  o" 

Upward  TRIAL 

Jfaietricam. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITI^*-' 

now.  well  m-"- 


 lu i tLY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  40V5        Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Early  Garden  Crops 


|  Can  Your  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Meats. 
Start  a  Business  of  Your  Own 

CANNERS  HAVE  MADE  HIGHEST  RECORDS 
Family  Sizes  to  Factory  l'lants 

No  preservatives  used.  Use  tin 
cans  or  glass.  Easy  to  operate. 
We  teach  you  how.  Headquar- 
ters for  Cans  and  Labels.  Write 
today  for  New  Catalog. 

ROYAL  HOME  CANNER  CO., 

Dept.  191,     Albion,  Illinois 


FREE  FOR  TESTING 

A  pair  of  mated  EVERBEARING  STRAW. 
BERRY  PLANTS  FREE  if  you  will  report 
as  to  your  success  with  them.   Vvill  bear 
loads  of  bi*.  red  berries  from  June  to  No- 
vember,   We  have  counted   4bO  bcrnes, 
blossoms  and  buds  on  a  single  plant.  A 
postal  will  bring  the  plants,  elrp  enough 
seed  of  the  new  CEREAL  FETEHITA  to 
plant  a  rod  eauaro  of  grontjd,  A  lro  a  pkt.  of 
perensi:  I  ORIENTAL  POl'l  Vt:id.  Send  10c 
fur  mailing  expense  or  not,  as  you  please. 
Write  today  and  get  ecr-'-r  inti  d  vr,h 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  OOMPANT,  Pon  744  ,  OSAGE.  IOWA 
NOTE  :  We  will  send  one  dozen  genuine  Progressive  Everbearing 
Strawberry  Plants,  enough  for  one  bed,  for  60  cents,  postpaid. 


MINERAL'Vvl? 

HEAVEve5a°rs 

.COMPOUND 


%'6  Package  tfuarantei'd  to  givu  satisfaction  or  money 

hack.  $1  Package  nufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  465  Fourth  Ave.,  WTSBURC,  PA. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
ventions. Book  "How  to  Obtain 
a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 
sent  free.  Send  romrli  sketch  for  free 
report  ns  to  patentability.  Manufacturers 
constantly  writing-  us  for  patents  we  have 
obtained.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our 
expense.  # 
CHANDLEE&CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 
Est  ii'lYi-nrs,    Qlg  F.  St. Washington.  D.C. 


Handle  4H  Ft 


A  1 2  Year  Old  Boy  or  Girl 

<•  m  do  more  and  better  work 
Willi  this 

Handy  Cultivator  and  Weeder 

with  con,  men  hoes.  Prlee 
•1.00 •iprrai  prepaid,  AUKNTK  WANTED. 
ULRICH  MFG.  CO..  24  Kiver  Street.  Rock  Falls.  III. 


D  A  TrUTP  WATSON  E.  COMIMAN, 

I  A  I  r  fl  I  .  1  Washington,  1>.  (1.  Books  froo. 
■  *»  *  *W    UiKtiostri!forb'.i"as.  Hontronults- 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  ap- 
pears In  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 
When  answering  these  advertisements 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The 
Farming  Business." 


AS  SOON  as  the  ground  can  be 
prepared  in  spring  the  so-called 
cool  crops,  or  garden  crops  which 
will  stand  cool  weather,  should  be 
put  in.  Among  the  hardiest  and 
first  to  be  planted  are  onions,  gar- 
den peas,  spinach'  salsify  and  par- 
snips. Salsify  and  parsnips  sprout 
and  grow  slowly,  so  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  plant  them  in  rows  18  inches 
apart,  and  plant  spinach  or  onion 
sets  between  these  rows.  Peas  may 
be  planted  in  pairs  of  rows  6  inches 
apart,  so  the  peas  in  the  two  rows 
of  the  same  pair  will  support  one 
another  and  occupy  very  little  space. 
Each  pair  should  be  2  feet  from  the 
next  pair. 

The  next  group  of  cool  crops  to 
plant  includes  lettuce,  radishes,  pars- 
ley and  chard.  Chard  is  valuable 
for  hot  weather  greens,  as  it  fur- 
nishes a  substitute  for  spinach  in  hot 
weather  and  provides  succulent 
stems  much  like  those  of  aspara- 
gus. As  it  starts  slowly  it  is  a  good 
companion  crop  for  lettuce  and  rad- 
ishes. 

Beets  and  carrots  may  be  planted 
about  two  weeks  after  chard,  or 
about  April  1  in  central  Missouri  and 
correspondingly  earlier  or  later  in 
places  north  and  south  of  this  re- 

Raspberrif-e  f~- 


gion.  About  the  same  time  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  may  safely  be  trans- 
planted, at  the  proper  distance  apart 
in  rows  of  growing  radishes  or  let- 
tuce, which  will  be  used  before  the 
transplanted  crops  need  space.  Some 
radish  seed  should  be  planted  for 
markers  in  the  rows  of  carrots,  as 
this  crop  comes  up  slowly.  Both 
beets  and  carrots  should  be  sown 
thick  enough  so  that  they  may  be 
thinned  to  2  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  removed  at  thinning  time  will 
furnish  plenty  of  greens.  Early  po- 
tatoes may  also  be  planted  about 
April  1,  and  as  the  ground  is  still 
cool  and  as  its  plant  food  becomes 
available  slowly,  the  seed  pieces 
should  be  cut  large  so  that  they  will 
furnish  plenty  of  plant  food  and 
moisture.  Early  potatoes  should  be 
planted  shallower  than  the  later 
ones,  as  hill  cultivation  will  cover 
the  tubers  well  enough  to  keep  them 
from  sunburning.  The  seed  should 
be  dropped  10  inches  apart  in  rows 
30  inches  apart,  and  the  potato 
patch  and  all  the  rest  of  the  gar- 
den should  be  cultivated  from  the 
time  enough  of  the  seed  has  come  up 
to  show  where  the  rows  are  until 
the  crop  is  beyond  injury  by  weeds 
or  drought. — Missouri  College  otf 
Agriculture. 


eastern  va- 
...v.a  or  raspberries,  expecting  them 
to  live  in  North  Dakota.  This  does 
not  mean  that  raspberries  cannot  be 
grown  in  this  State,  as  many  persons 
are  growing  them  for  home  use  with 
considerable  success.  There  are 
some  varieties  that  are  hardy  enough 
to  be  worth  while.  The  Sunbeam  is 
a  new  variety  that  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  be  grown  in  any 
part  of  the  State  without  extra  win- 
ter protection.  It  was  originated  re- 
cently by  Professor  Hanson  of  the 
South  Dakota  Experiment  Station. 
Other  varieties  recommended  by  the 
Minnesota  Horticultural  Society,  that 
are  of  better  quality,  tho  less  hardy, 
are  Loudon,  Minnetonka,  Ironclad, 
Turner,  Miller  and  King.  The  varie- 
ties that  are  not  entirely  hardy  can 
be  grown  by  laying  the  tops  down  in 
the  fall  and  covering  them  with  soil, 
so  as  to  protect  them  over  winter. 
This  process  may  seem  quite  bother- 
some to  some  people.   But  until  more 


a„  ...icues  or  good  quality  are 
produced,  it  is  the  only  way  to  be 
reasonably  sure  of  having  plants  to 
produce  a  crop  of  real  good  berries, 
and  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  to 
have  no  berries  at  all. 

The  plants  are  set  about  4x8  feet. 
The  tops  are  pruned  during  the  later 
winter,  when  all  winter-killed  mate- 
rial is  cut  out,  all  old  canes  removed 
and  the  new  canes  cut  back  to  a 
height  of  two  and  one-half  or  three 
feet.  They  should  be  cultivated  fre- 
quently to  conserve  the  soil  moisture 
and  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  The 
suckers  should  be  kept  down,  unless 
they  are  wanted  for  setting  out  a  new 
plantation. 

Raspberries,  as  well  as  all  other 
small  fruits,  need  protection  from  the 
strong  prairie  winds.  On  this  ac- 
count they  should  be  protected  on 
both  north  and  south  sides  by  a  wind- 
break of  trees  or  a  hedge,  the  grow- 
ing of  which  is  described  in  Circular 
No.  10,  N.  D.  Experiment  Station. — 
H.  O.  Werner,  North  Dakota  Experi- 
ment Station. 


Cut  Out  the  Cankers 


AT  AN  interstate  conference  held 
recently  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
regarding  pear  blight,  it  was  shown 
that  this  disease  is  controllable  only 
when  the  hold-over  cankers  are  cut 
out  during  winter,"  says  W.  N.  Hutt, 
North  Carolina  horticulturist.  "As 
soon  as  growth  starts  in  spring,  the 
infection  that  exudes  from  these 
cankers  is  carried  like  wild-fire  by 
bees,  wasps  and  other  insects.  The 
disease  will  destroy  the  new  growth 
everywhere  the  insects  alight. 

"Many  commercial  growers  have 
kept  the  blight  in  check  by  keeping 
men  in  their  orchards  who  do  noth- 
ing but  search  out  and  destroy  the 
cankers,  and  later  the  blight  when 
it  appears.  Pear  trees  carry  over 
more  hold-over  cankers  than  do  ap- 
ple trees,  and  for  this  reason  pear 
trees  should  be  given  the  most  care- 
ful, scrutiny  during  the  dormant  pe- 
riod. In  commercial  apple  regions, 
pear  trees,  such  as  we  have  in  the 
South,  are  of  so  little  value  that  it 
is  safest  not  to  try  to  grow  pears, 
but  to  protect  the  apple  business  by 
cutting  and  burning  every  pear  tree. 

"In  cutting  out  cankers  on  limbs, 
cut  well  below  the  diseased  portion 
and  disinfect  all  cut  surfaces  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (7% 
grains  to  one  pint  of  water.)  Paint 
over  the  wounds  with  tar  creosote 
(two-thirds  coal  tar  and  one-third 


creosote  oil.)  Burn  all  cut  branches 
and  chips. 

"Some  commercial  apple  growers 
have  been  very  successful  in  the 
control  of  bitter  rot  by  searching 
out  and  destroying  the  cankers  from 
which  this  disease  originates.  In 
trimming,  a  constant  watch  is  kept 
for  them,  and  when  an  apple  is 
found  affected  with  bitter  rot,  a  con- 
tinuous search  is  kept  up  until  the 
canker  is  located  and  destroyed. 

"Give  every  care  to  this  work  be- 
fore growth  starts,  for  then  it  will 
be  too  late  to  hold  these  diseases  in 
check.  The  success  of  the  1916 
apple  crop  depends  on  the  care  and 
thoroness  given  to  blight  cutting 
at  this  dormant  season." 

Corn  in  Nebraska 

PRELIMINARY  results  from  vari- 
ety tests  of  corn  conducted  at 
the  North  Platte  and  Mitchell  (Neb- 
raska) as  well  as  other  experimental 
stations  seem  to  indicate  that  U.  S. 
Selection  133,  a  yellow  dent  corn; 
Marten's  white  dent,  and  White 
Australian  are  varieties  which  are 
well  adapted  to  this  part  of  the 
Great  Plains  area  and  good  varieties 
for  western  Nebraska  conditions. 
The  White  Australian  variety,  which 
is  a  flint  corn,  is  pointed  out  as  be- 
ing deserving  of  further  trials,  es- 


pecially where  corn  for  hogging  off 
is  desired.  Of  the  varieties  tested, 
the  medium  early  seems  superior  to 
the  very  early  or  to  the  late  ones. 

Make  Fall  Dairy  Plans 
Now 

TO  HAVE  the  greatest  amount  of 
milk  and  butter  when  there  is 
ordinarily  the  least  work  to  do  on 
the  farm,  and  when  the  price  of  milk 
and  butter  is  highest,  is  naturally  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  average 
farmer.  In  order  to  provide  for  this, 
cows  must  be  bred  in  February  at 
the  latest.  The  Dairy  Husbandry  De- 
partment of  the  Nebraska  College  of 
Agriculture  says  that  cows  calving 
in  *he  fall  produce  not  only  a 
larger  part  of  the  butter  fat  when 
it  is  most  valuable,  but  that  they 
produce  one-tenth  more  butter  fat 
than  when  calving  at  other  times 
during  the  year.  In  addition,  cows 
which  freshen  in  the  early  winter 
and  are  well  cared  for  during  the 
winter  period  go  on  pasture  at  the 
time  when  they  would  naturally  be 
drying  up,  and  this  lengthens  the 
milking  period  and  increases  the 
annual  yield  of  butter.  The  climate 
is  also  more  favorable  in  winter 
where  good  shelter  is  available. 


Not  Corn  Alone 

ORN  alone  is  an  expensive  hog 
feed,  and  those  farmers  who  in- 
tend to  raise  hogs  should  provide 
something  with  which  to  supplement 
it.  Experiment  stations  all  over 
the  country  have  tested  corn  alone 
as  a  hog  feed  and  have  found  it  ex- 
pensive.  John  M.  Scott,  animal  in- 
dustrialist at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida Experiment  Station,  carried  on  a 
thirty-day  feeding  experiment  with 
pigs  in  June,  1914.  Corn  alone  and 
corn  in  various  combinations  with 
velvet  beans  were  tried.. 

The  lot  of  hogs  which  received 
equal  parts  of  corn  and  cracked  vel- 
vet beans  made  the  cheapest  gains 
at  5%  cents  a  pound.  The  best  gain 
regardless  of  cost  was  made  by  those 
which  received  three  parts  of  corn 
to  one  of  cracked  velvet  beans.  These 
consumed  408  pounds  of  feed  for 
100  pounds  of  gain.  The  most  ex- 
pensive feed  was  corn  alone.  It  took 
654%  pounds  of  feed  to  make  100 
pounds  of  gain. 

Corn  does  not  contain  enough  pro- 
tein to  produce  cheap  pork,  and  the 
protein  it  does  contain  is  not  the 
right  kind  for  growing  pigs.  It  does 
not  contain  sufficient  mineral  mat- 
ter for  the  body  requirements.  It  is 
excellent  for  fattening  hogs  in  the 
last  stages,  but  even  then  some  pro-' 
tein  feed  should  be  given.  Farmers 
should  plan  some  legume,  rape,  rye 
or  other  pasture  which  will  provide 
mineral  matter  and  protein.  Pea- 
nuts are  also  good.  These  crops 
should  be  planted  in  succession,  so 
that  pasture  can  be  had  all  the  year. 

Badger  Dairy  School 

ONE  of  the  largest  classes  in  its 
history  left  the  Wisconsin  Dairy 
School  a  few  days  ago  to  engage  in 
cheese  and  butter  making.    None  of 
the  men  will  receive  a  certificate  of  J 
graduation  until  he  has  proven  that 
he  can  successfully  operate  a  cheese  j 
factory  or  creamery.  A  total  of  more 
than  3,200  students  have  completed  ! 
the  work  since  the  school  was  organ- 
ized in  1889.  Of  this  number  about 
•2,950  have  registered  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 


A  publication  entitled  "Work  of  the 
Experiment  Station"  (North  Dakota) 
is  just  from  the  press.  It  describes 
most  of  the  work  now  in  progress 
at  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, as  well  as  the  different  lines  of 
work  that  are  being  carried  on  by 
the  extension  department. 
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Spraying  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces 


AS  A  GUIDE  to  fruit  growers  the 
department  of  experimental  po- 
mology at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Experiment  Station  has  prepared  the 
following  spray  calendar  for  apples, 
pears  and  quinces: 

L  DORMANT  SPRAY— Preferably 
just  before  buds  start.  Lime-sulphur 
solution  diluted  to  a  specific  gravity 
of  103.  For  scale,  blister-mite,  and 
fungous  diseases.  Add  nicotine  as  in 
••2",  if  aphids  or  red-bugs  are  hatch- 
ing. 

2.  SCAB  AND  APHIS  SPRAY— 
When  blossoms  show  pink  before 
opening.  Lime-sulphur  solution,  1.01, 
for  scab  or  cedar  rust.  Add  lead 
arsenate  paste,  3  pounds  to  50  gal- 
lons, for  canker  worms,  budmoth, 
jyiri  other  leaf  eaters.  Add  4u  per 
cent  nicotine  extract,  %  to  %  pint  to 
50  gallons,  for  oat,  rosy,  and  green 
aphis,  mites,  red-bugs,  or  pear  psylla. 
(These  2  sprays  may  also  aid  against 
blossom  blight  by  checking  aphids 

Potash  in  Bagasse  Ashes 

SINCE  our  supply  of  potash  has 
been  cut  off  from  Germany,  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  been 
looking  for  some  other  source  for 
this  fertilizer  ingredient.  It  might 
be  of  interest,  perhaps,  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  the  ashes  of 
bagasse  that  are  thrown  away  in 
quantities  amounting  to  thousands 
f  of  tons  annually  contain  a  compara- 
tively high  percentage  of  potash  that 
might  be  utilized.  Just  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  actual  amount  of  this 
material  that  might  be  used,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  for  1915  are  sub- 
mitted: Production  of  cane  in  short 
tons,  2,000,000;  short  tons  of  Bag- 
asse, average  extraction  75  per  cent, 
500,000;  tons  of  ash,  10,000;  tons  of 
potash,  500;  value  of  potash  at  5c 
per  pound,  $50,000. 

Four  samples  chosen  at  random 
from  the  samples  which  are  sent  to 
the  laboratory  of  the  Louisiana  Ex- 
periment Station  show  the  following 
figures  for  the  analysis  of  bagasse 
ashes:  Phosphoric  acid,  2.53%; 
1.94%;  2.23%;  3.45%.  Potash,  4.87% ; 
1.90%;  6.08%;  6.64%. 

The  valuation  was  figured  on  the 
potash  only.  Phosphoric  acid  is  also 
of  value  as  a  fertilizer  ingredient, 
and  sells  ordinarily  at  about  five 
cents  per  pound.  At  the  present 
price  of  potash,  the  1915  ashes 
would  be  worth  from  five  to  eight 
times  as  much  as  the  figures  show, 
without  taking  into  consideration 
the  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  It 
J»  important  here  to  say  that  the 
potash  is  in  the  form  of  the  carbo- 
nate which  is  soluble.  As  the  ashes 
are  left  now  most  of  this  ingredient 
is  leached  out.  In  one  of  the  samples 
received  here  the  potash  content 
was  0.48%.  This  was  a  sample  of 
ashes  that  has  evidently  been  left 
out  in  the  weather  for  several  years. 
— I.  Selecter,  Assistant  Chemist,  Ex- 
periment Stations,  Louisiana. 

A  Filipino  'Meal  Ticket' 

Continued  From  Page  124 
wound  bleeding.  Two  quarts  daily 
Is  the  average  yield  from  one  palm. 
In  the  fresh  state,  "tuba"  has  a 
sweetish  taste.  When  fermented  it 
is  more  palatable;  and  when  dis- 
tilled, it.  in.  Vf;ry  strong.  A  second 
fermentation  produces  a  vinegar, 
which  the  agriculturists  claim  is  of 
the  highest  quality.  However,  the 
local  demand  for  "tuba"  exceeds  the 
production,  ho  coco-vin'-gar  is  not 
apt  to  appear  on  the  Philippine  mar- 
ket yet  awhile. 

Truly  the  cocoanut  palm  is  a  won- 
derful tree.  Grac-ful  and  beautiful 
in  tke  extreme,  its  grace  and  beauty 
ar':  excelled  only  by  its  usefulness. 
Many  of  the  most  beautiful  drives 
and  highways  in  the  islands,  or  in 
the  world  for  that  matter,  are  lined 
with  it  on  both  sides.  Its  slender, 
stately  grace  a/Ids  much  to  the 
beauty  and  sentiment  of  many  of 
the  magnificent  home?,  and  estate?,  of 
hy  old  Spanish  and  Mestiza 


and  ants,  and  killing  bacterial 
masses.) 

3.  FIRST  CODLING  SPRAY— To 
be  completed  within  10  days  after 
petals  fall.  Lime-sulphur  solution, 
1.008,  for  scab,  rust,  blotch,  etc.;  and 
lead  arsenate  paste,  2  or  3  pounds  to 
50  gallons,  for  codling  moth  or  ap- 
ple worm,  curculio,  canker  worms, 
etc.  Add  nicotine  as  in  "2"  for  green 
aphis,  clover  mite,  red-bugs,  etc. 
(Use  plenty  of  material  and  fill 
calyces  with  poison.) 

4.  SECOND  CODLING  SPRAY— 
About  2  weeks  after  "3",  altho  best 
applied  when  moths  actually  begin 
emerging,  as  determined  by  cage  ob- 
servations in  the  orchard.  Materials 
same  and  pest  largely  same  as  in  "3". 
Also  useful  against  apple  maggot, 
leaf-hoppers,  etc.,  where  they  occur. 

5.  SECOND-BROOD  SPRAY— 
About  July  25  to  August  1.  Materials 
as  in  "3".  For  second  brood  of  cod- 
ling moth,  leaf-eating  caterpillars, 
late  scab  infections,  blotch,  green 
aphis,  etc. 

Lest  You  Forget 

THE  twenty-eighth  annual  report 
of  the  Purdue  University  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  contains 
the  following  on  hog  cholera  "reme- 
dies:" 

Three  medicinal  preparations  were 
tested  for  preventive  and  curative 
properties  as  follows:  "544,"  manu- 
factured by  the  Thiele  Laboratories 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio;  "Por- 
cine," manufactured  by  the  Por- 
cine Remedy  Company,  Marion, 
Ohio;  and  "Dorby's  Hog  Rem- 
edy," manufactured  by  the  John 
Dorby  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  hogs  used 
for  testing  these  remedies  and  the 
results: 

Name  of  remedy,  "544;"  number  of 
hogs  treated,  20;  number  of  hogs  un- 
treated, 19;  number  of  treated  hogs 
died,  19;  number  of  untreated  hogs 
died,  17. 

Name  of  remedy,  "Porcine;"  num- 
ber of  hogs  treated,  10;  number  of 
hogs  untreated,  10;  number  of  treat- 
ed hogs  died,  10;  number  of  untreat- 
ed hogs  died,  8. 

Name  of  remedy,  "Dorby's  Hog 
Remedy;"  number  of  hogs  treated, 
10;  number  of  hogs  untreated,  10; 
number  of  treated  hogs  died,  7;  num- 
ber of  untreated  hogs  died,  3. 

One-half  of  the  treated  and  un- 
treated hogs  were  exposed  by  inocu- 
lating them  with  hog-cholera  blood, 
and  one-half  given  pen  exposure 
only.  The  results  of  the  tests  showed 
that  these  remedies  did  not  possess 
preventive  or  curative  properties. 

Alfalfa  Helps  Corn  Yield 

THE  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  data  on 
many  farms  thruout  the  corn  belt 
show  it  to  be  as  easy  to  grow  45  to 
60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  after  a 
clover  or  alfalfa  crop  as  it  is  to 
secure  30  to  35  bushels  after  a  corn 
or  an  oat  crop  in  that  section.  It 
offers  data  from  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  of  Nebraska,  to  the 
effect  that  among  investigations 
thirty-one  farmers  reported  average 
yields  of  34.5  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  on  land  before  seeding  it  to 
clover  and  alfalfa  and  68.2  bushels 
per  acre  on  the  same  land  after  it 
was  plowed  up  and  again  planted  to 
corn. 

The  Lima  Bean 

THE  lima  or  butter  bean  is  a  veg- 
etable that  should  receive  more 
consideration  and  attention  in  this 
section  than  it  now  gets.  It  is  not 
only  a  wholesome  vegetable  to  use 
in  the  fresh  or  green  state,  but  can 
be  dried  and  kept  thru  the  winter 
and  sold  in  the  local  markets. 

The  bush  type  of  lima  beans 
should  receive  more  attention;  they 
are  easily  grown,  and  if  given  proper 
care  and  attention  will  continue  to 
bear    thruout    the    season.  They 


should,  however,  be  as  liberally  fer- 
tilized as  any  other  garden  vegetable. 
The  bush  limas  can  be  planted  as 
early  as  the  bush  or  snap  beans 
(about  March  20  to  April  5),  are 
quite  hardy,  and  will  begin  to  ma- 
ture their  crop  by  the  first  of  July 
under  favorable  conditions  and  good 
culture.  They  should  be  grown  in 
rows  three  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
left  about  twelve  inches  in  the  row. 
Good  cultivation  is  given  thruout  the 
season,  and  the  dry  beans  picked  off 
from  time  to  time,  or  else  the  vines 
will  cease  to  bear. 

Do  not  plant  large  limas  from  the 
North  in  the  South.  They  will  not 
succeed  here. — Louisiana  Bulletin 
141. 

Farm  Management 
Surveys 

FARM  Management  Survey  Pro- 
jects have  been  carritd  on  in 
nineteen  out  of  thirty  one  counties 
having  Farm  Bureaus  in  this  State 
during  the  past  year.  During  this 
time  a  total  of  1,881  have  been  taken 
of  which  the  farm  management  de- 
monstration agents  took  407,  the 
Farm  Bureau  managers  463,  and  the 
assistants  and  others  906.  Of  these, 
1,337  have  been  tabulated  and  figured 
and  either  returned  or  made  ready 
for  return  to  the  farmers  who  fur- 
nish the  data.  Circulars  on  the  areas 
in  St.  Lawrence,  Niagara,  Allegany 
and  Tompkins  Counties  have  been 
published. 

The  reports  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment show  that  up  to  September 
1st,  1915,  9,539  records  have  been 
taken  in  twenty-one  States.  Six 
thousand  four  hundred  sixty  five  of 
these  are  ready  for  return  to  farm- . 
ers,  2,216  have  been  already  returned 
to  farmers  in  person,  and  1,684  by 
letter.  Of  these  records,  New  York 
has  contributed  practically  1,600,  or 
approximately  three  times  as  many 
as  have  been  taken  in  any  other 
State. 

Of  these,  1,064  have  been  prepared 
for  return  to  farmers,  172  having 
been  returned  in  person,  and  347  by 
letter  by  September  1st. — F.  C. 
Smith,  County  Agent,  Allegany  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y. 

$100  to  Keep  a  Horse 

THE  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  on 
the  farm  for  a  year  in  eastern 
Nebraska  is  upward  of  $100,  accord- 
ing to  the  Farm  Management  De- 
partment of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  cost  $60  for  feed,  $7.50  for 
interest  at  5  per  cent  on  a  valuation 
of  $150  for  the  horse,  $15  for  10  per 
cent  depreciation  on  the  horse,  $12 
for  seventy-five  hours'  care  at  16 
cents  an  hour,  $7.50  for  shelter,  and 
enough  more  for  veterinary  atten- 
dance, shoeing,  and  other  expenses 
to  make  it  total  over  $100.  In  west- 
ern Nebraska,  on  account  of  the  low- 
er cost  of  feed,  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  horse  is  estimated  to  be  some- 
what less. 


If  you  failed  to  plant  sweet  peas 
in  fall,  you  may  plant  them  now  and 
expect  fairly  good  results. 


Farm 


Shai  pTools  Pay  Big 


of  all  edged  farm  tools  used  ^ 
'V  in  America  are  sharpened  by 
the  manufacturer  on  "Cleveland  Grind- 
stones"— the  natural  abrasive  stone  that 
best  preserves  the  temper  of  the  steel. 

Profit  by  the  maker's  experience.  Keep 
l/our  own  tools  at  their  best  w  ih  "Cleveland 
Grindstones"— the  recognized  standard. 

Best  for  fW>  Every  Fanner  should 
ffie  W/        have  the  "Harvest 

K  nc",  complete  for 
hand  or  power.  Un- 
equalled for  sharpen- 
ing mower  blaues, 
scythes,  tools,  etc. 

Has  angle  steel 
frame,  enameled 
to  resist  rust;  roll- 
er bearmgs;a24x2 
ir.chselected  gen- 
uine "Cleveland 
Grindstone;" 
costs  but  little 
more  than  a 
mounted  hand 
_,  stone  of  equal 

Harvest 
King 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  prove  the  superior 
grit  and  toughness 
of  the  "Harvest 
King",  we  will  send 
this  handy  "Harvest 
King,  Jr."  for  k'tchen 
use,  charges  prepaid 
as  far  west  as  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana,  on  receipt  of  one 
dollar. 

Send  $1.00  today.  Qet  Free  Booklet  for  Fanners. 
THE  CLEVELAND  STONE  COMPANY 
J 130  Leader-News  Bldg.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


^CLEVELAND  GRINDSTONES* 
I Preserve  Tool  Temper 


LEADER 


Churns  m 
2  Minutes 


New  ecientiric  principle.   A  few  easy  turns 
Of  tbe  crank  brings  the  bntter.  A  child  can 
operate  it.    Easy  to  clean. 

30  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 

Don'tsenda  cent  until  theSOdaysare 
up.  Ifyou  are  not  satisfied  then  send  it 
back.  We'll  pay  return  express  charges. 

Order  From  This  Ad 

JuBt  place  a  check  in  square  before  sire  you 
want.  Siflm  your  name  and  address  on  the  mar- 
Bin—  tearout  ad  and  mail  to  ua  today.  Wo  ship 
churn  absolutely  Free. 

Churns  Over  Half  Rated  Capacity  9 
Gal.  Size  I — I  S  Gal.  Size 

$4.25      |  I  $4.75 

These  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Abingdon.  Money  cannot 
buy  greater  churn  value.  Why  pay  more? 
NOVELTY  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  308,  Abingdon,  III* 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


,  Positively  greatest  roofing  offer.  Be  i_ 
{to  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofing 
|  Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cov-, 
Bering,  siding  or  ceiling.  EDWARDS 
|  TIGHTCOTE  REO  STEEL  SH I NGLES  [ 
icostlesa  and  outlast  3  ordinary  roofs 
5— outlast  building  itself— no  painting 
lor  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-proof; 

;  guaranteed  lightning- proof  I  Re-   

duces  insurance.  Keo  (cluster 

FREE  Roofing  Book^X 

"I  RcoCluster  Steel  Shingles.  V-Cnrop. 

Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Paint- 
I  ed  or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
I  rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Write 
for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 

prices  ever  made  on  world's  best  roonntT 
Free  Samples  and  Booflne  Book  No.  495 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

445-495  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


Earn  $H.OO  to  $5.00  a  WeeE 

selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  in  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  lie  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  In  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Kach  active  agent 
for  our  papers  i»  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  Instructions  in  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 


■COUPOHFIMj  OL,'T  TODAV  A1VD  SEND  TO  US. 


I  accept  the  agency 

tor  your  4  papers. 
Send  uh  many  cop- 
lei  of  each  as  you 
tulnk  1  can  sell  the 
first  week.  I  will  he 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  Lone 
Scouts  Mid  budge  and 
booklet  of  instructions 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Street  or  It.  F.  D.  No 


Age   Town 


F.  B. 


ESS 


Detroit  trained 
men  get  preference  over  all 
others  and  get  jobs  quickly.  No 
other  city,  no  other  school  can  give  you 
what  Detroit  offers.     Think  what  it  means  to 
learn  in  Detroit.     Every  factory  knows  us,  endorses 
our  school,  glad  to  get  our  graduates,  offers  them  best  terri- 
tory in  which  to  sell  cars  and  start  garages.    Unlimited  oppor- 
tunities here.    You're  right  in  the  middle  of  the  great  auto 
activity.    Men  are  needed  everywhere  as  testers,  repairmen, 
chauffeurs,  garage  men,  and  salesmen.    Splendid  chance  to 
start  in  business.    Hundreds  of  our  graduates  are  doing  it. 

Earn  $75  to  $300  a  Month 

|  \Mr       We  teach  you  to  handle  any  auto  proposition.    Our  equipment  is  complete.    Students  actually  build  cars 

from  start  to  finish,  getting  regular  factory  training  in  assembling,  block-testing,  road  testing,  everything. 
That's  the  Detroit  way.    Special  complete  course  in  Oxy-Acetylene  brazing  and  welding,  separate  from  regular 

course.     All  leading  types  of  starting,  lighting,  and  ignition  systems  in  operation.     Learn  to  time  motors, 
adjust  carburetors,  magnetos,  valves,  bearings  quickly  and  accurately.    Six-cylinder  Lozier  and  8-cy  Under  King  are 
used  for  road  instruction.   We  have  a  new  Chalmers  "6"  chassis  with  overhead  cam-shaft  motor,  the  latest  thing  out. 
Just  added  1916  Delco  System  as  used  in  Buick,  Hudson  and  Packard  Twin  "6." 

Detroit  is  the  Place  to  Learn — Start  Any  Time 


There  are  44  auto  factories  in  Detroit,  and  hundreds  of  accessory 
and  parts  factories.  Our  students  have  the  privilege  of  going  through 
any  or  all  of  them,  including  Detroit  electric  service  department,  while 
taking  our  course.  You  can't  get  these  advantages  anywhere  else. 
Detroit  is  the  automobile  center.  You  make  faster  time  here  and  you 
get  practical  instruction.  Come  to  Detroit  and  learn  the  business  right. 
School  is  open  all  year  through.  Enter  classes  any  time,  any  day. 
Three  classes  daily,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  You  can  work 
in  the  factory  in  day  time  and  take  course  at  night.  There  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  Detroit  trained  men.  Garages  throughout  the  country  write  us 
for  men.  Auto  factories  write  and  phone  for  men  constantly  to  fill  perma- 
nent places.  Why  not  fit  yourself  for  one  of  these  good  paying  positions? 


The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply  for  competent  trained  men. 
The  following  were  clipped  from  daily  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

Wanted — Experienced  motor  mechanics,  bearing  scrapers,  assemblers, 
repairmen;  good  wages.    Henderson  Motorcycle  Co.,  1158  Cass. 

Wanted — Chauffeur,  must  be  good  driver,  "Steady  and  reliable;  one 
with  knowledge  of  Pierce-Arrow  cars  preferred;  no  other  but  good  me- 
chanic need  apply.    Address  Box  B,  No.  100  Free  Press. 

Wanted  10  Road  Testers,  20  garage  repair  men,  final  assemblers. 
Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Oakland  Ave.  Plant. 

Wanted  40  Drivers.  Come  ready  to  work.  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Inc., 
Oakland  Ave.  Plant. 

Wanted  Block  Testers.    Apply  Continental  Motor  Mfg.  Co. 

Wanted — High  grade  retail  automobile  sales  manager.    Box  E.  No.  52. 


Follow  the  Crowd  to  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School.    Come  to  Detroit 


THIS  IS  ONE  OF  OUR  JANUARY,  1916,  CLASSES.   OVER  350  MEN  IN  THE  PICTURE. 

Start  a  Garage  and  Sell  Cars — Be  Independent 


We  have  made  the  biggest  deal  yet.  Just  completed  arrangements 
with  the  Automobile  factories  to  put  them  in  touch  with  men  who  intend 
going  into  business  for  themselves.  Think  of  getting  inside  information 
as  to  best  territory  and  where  the  garages  will  make  most  money.  The 
auto  factories  keep  close  watch — they  are  looking  for  Detroit  trained  men 
to  represent  them  and  start  garages.  Men  who  know  the  Auto  business 
from  A  to  Z  are  in  biggest  demand.  Come  here  and  start  right — go 
through  the  factory.  Learn  the  best  selling  points — get  the  information 
first  handed  and  don't  wait,  jump  on  a  train  and  come  now. 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  a  large  eastern  investment  firm 
(with  millions  of  dollars),  to  back  competent,  reliable  Michigan  Auto 
School  Graduates,  who  want  to  go  into  the  garage  and  selling  business. 
These  Capitalists  know  where  the  money  is  to  be  made — they  are  ready 
to  back  the  right  kind  of  men — Men  who  are  trained  at  the  Michigan 
State  Auto  School  and  are  competent.  Have  you  been  waiting  for  such 
an  opportunity?  Then  come  to  Detroit  as  hundreds  of  men  have  done, 
hurry,  don't  wait.  You  can  complete  the  course  in  from  six  to  eight 
weeks.  Then  go  into  business  for  yourself.  UK  INDEPENDENT.  Make 
the  big  money.    Get  started  NOW. 


Money-Back  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  t<>  qualify  .v»u  i»  a  short 

lime  for  a  position  as  chauffeur,  repair- 
mun,  tenter,  Malesiiian,  deninnHtrator, 
garage  in  in,  or  automobile  dealer,  paying 
from  $75.00  to  £800.00  monthly  or  refund 
your  money.  «'e  have  constantly  more 
reciuent»  for  Detroit  trained  men  at  (JOOI* 
halaricH  than  we  can  Mipply. 


D  THIS  CQUPOJLLQDAY 


Michigan  State  Auto  Scho< 

Dept.  2304.  11-19  Scldcn  A 

Oaotleineni  Bend  to  me  abHolutel 
Hclioul  News"  and  New  Catalog  oi 

can  expect  mo  about  

Name  

Street  

Town  


■ 
■ 

it,  Mich.  ■ 
"Auto  ■ 

till  you  fj 


■ 

■ 

■ 
■ 


Automobile  Industry  Offers  Biggest  Possibilities 

No  other  field  is  so  big — no  other  business  so  permanent.  Every 
place,  no  matter  how  small,  will  support  a  garage.  Think  of  it — 
nearly  a  million  new  automobiles  will  be  sold  this  year.  Think  of 
the  money  in  selling  and  repairing.  Are  you  going  to  reap  some  of 
the  golden  harvest f 

Act  Quickly— NOW 

Fill  In  the  coupon  nnil  mail  it  now,  get  full  particulars — get  "Auto 

School  News"  and  New  Catalogue,  fresh  from  the  press.  They  are 
both  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  Or,  better  still,  jump  on  a  train,  as  hun- 
dreds have  done,  anil  come  to  Detroit,  the  "Heart  of  the  Automobile 
Industry"  and  learn  right.  Remember,  you  can  enter  classes  any 
time  any  day.    Act  quickly,  NOW. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School 

The  Old  Reliable  School 

Dept.  2304  11-19  Selden  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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FARMING 
BUSINESS 


The  Application  Jm  business  Principl^Lto  Agriculture 


W,  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  Will  Give  You  This  Home  Orchard 
Of  Twelve  Apple  Trees— Postpaid 

Twelve  Grafted  Apple  Trees.  Three  each  of  four  proven  varieties — given 
absolutely  Free  if  you  secure  one  subscriber  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  one  year,  giving  the  new  subscriber  the  twelve  trees  also. 
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You  can  have  these  trees,  delivered  by  parcel  post  to  your  mail  box,  all 
charges  prepaid. 

This  Home  Orchard  consists  of  Twelve  Trees — Three  Delicious,  Three  Stayman 
Winesap,  Three  Jonathan  and  Three  Wealthy.    Four  varieties  of  quality. 

These  Trees  are  Hardy,  Northern  Grown,  Long  Scion,  foster  mother  root,  Grafts, 
rooted,  ready  for  planting.  Everv  tree  has  a  pedigree  and  will  produce  great  crops 
of  apples. 

With  the  Twelve  Apple  Trees  we  will  send  full  directions  for  their  planting  and 
care.  By  following  these  simple,  practical  directions  you  will  have,  in  a  few  years, 
an  orchard  that  will  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  profit  to  you. 

REMEMBER — the  entire  Twelve  Apple  Trees  are  given  absolutely  Free  as  a 
Premium  with  each  One  Year  Subscription  to  The  Farming  Business  at  the  Reduced 
Rate  of  $1.00  per  year,  and  another  set  of  Twelve  Trees  is  given  you  for  securing 
the  subscriber. 

Whether  your  farm  is  large  or  small  or  if  you  have  only  a  small  lot,  these  Twelve 
Apple  Trees  will  increase  its  value.  Glance  over  the  "Farms  for  Sale"  ads  in  any 
Sunday  paper.  Where  a  farm  has  only  three  or  four  apple  trees,  they  are  always 
prominently  mentioned  because  when  a  man  buys  a  place  he  is  always  willing  to  pay 
more  if  there  is  an  apple  orchard  on  it. 

Don't  delay — secure  the  subscriber  today — fill  in  the  coupon,  pin  a  dollar  bill  to  it, 
and  the  trees  will  be  sent  both  you  and  the  new  subscriber.    Act  today. 


'.umuHmuimnnHunnunuummumnumnHuunu^ 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Gentlemen:  1  enclose  One  Dollar,  for  which  please  send  The 
Farming  Business  One  Year  and  the  twelve  apple  trees  to  the 
name  below,  and  send  me  by  Parcel  Post,  all  charges  prepaid', 

Twelve  Grafted  Apple  Trees  FREE. 

3  Delicious     3  Jonathan     3  Stayman  Winesap    3  Wealthy 


Name. 


P.  O. 


R.  F.D.. 


.State__ 


The  roots  of  these  Twelve  Grafted 
Apple  Trees  are  carefully  packed  in 
absorbent  material. 

The  trees  are  heavily  wrapped  and 
securely  tied.  They  will  stand  the 
longest  trip  by  Parcel  Post  and  reach 
you  in  the  best  condition  for  planting. 
They  are  sent  direct  to  you  from  one 
of  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  country. 

The  Farming  Business 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 


VOL.  XLIY.  No.  5 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  APRIL  22,  1916 


FIVE  CENTS  PER  WEEK 


BANKERS  BACKING  FARMERS 

Getting  Together  in  a  Way  That  Is  Better  Business  for  Both 


LAST  July  in  Chicago,  at  the  banker-farmer 
conference.  Dean  J.  H.  Skinner  of  the  Purdue 
University  told  the  bankers  what  could  be 
done  to  aid  the  production  of  livestock,  together 
with  bettering  the  quality  of  the  livestock.  He  ad- 
vocated the  loaning  of  money  to  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Clubs  and  the  spending  of  money  which  is  now  used 
in  advertising  purposes  in  the  purchasing  of  pure- 
bred sires  and  herds  for  farmers.  The  bankers  in 
almost  every  community  have  assisted  in  the  work 
of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Pig  and  Baby  Beef  Clubs  to 
the  extent  of  either  purchasing  the  stock  for  the 
club  members,  or  lending  the  funds 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  deviated  long  enough 
to  hazard  the  following  prediction: 
"I  believe  that  the  day  will  come 
when  our  larger  banks  and  many  of 
our  country  banks  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  a  man  trained  in  agricul- 
ture, who  not  only  looks  over  the 
farm  to  see  whether  it  is  worth  a 
loan,  but  who  goes  about  among  the 
farmers  and  finds  out  what  their 
methods,  facilities  and  systems  are, 
and  who  is  in  a  position  to  give  them 
information  which  will  improve  the 
farms  and  enable  them  to  make  wise 
use  of  money  or  credit,  and  to  put 
them  in  touch  with  the  best  informa- 
tion available." 

This  was  rather  a  daring  statement 
to  make,  but  subsequent  develop- 
ments have  vindicated  the  judgment 
of  Dean  Skinner  to  such  an  extent 
that  three  banks  now  have  paid  ag- 
riculturists in  their  offices,  who  not 
only  look  over  the  applications  for 
loans,  but  who,  just  as  the  college 
kead  predicted,  help  the  farmer  in 
every  possible  way.  Every  effort  is 
made  by  these  agents  to  help  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs.  Two  of  these 
banks  employing  the  agents  are  lo- 
cated in  the  East,  and  one  in  the 
Northwest.  Two  of  the  banker-farm- 
ers were  formerly  county  agents  and  well  qualified 
for  the  positions. 

A  little  less  than  a  year  ago  Murray  D.  Lincoln 
KM  named  as  field  agent  of  the  Plymouth  County 
Trust  Company  of  Brockton,  Mass.  This  bank  has 
taken  up  the  work  rather  extensively,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, it  is  doing  more  than  either  of  the  other  two 
institutions,  altho  the  hardest  field  for  this  work  is 
that  covered  by  the  Stillwater  bank.  Agent  Lincoln 
is  working  hard  among  the  Boys*  and  Girls'  Clubs  in 
his  district,  and  has  succeeded  in  doing  some  fine 
work  along  this  line.  He  also  has  been  a  valuable 
aid  to  the  adult  farm- 
ers, giving  many  help- 
ful hints  and  sugges- 
tions during  his  regular 
visits  to  each  farm  in 
the  community. 

He  has  been  instru- 
mental in  distributing 
Iff  email  pigs  to  boys 
and  girls  that  they 
could  enter  the  State 
pig  contest,  taking 
their  unindorsed  notes 
for  the  cost  of  the 
shoats  and  offering 
$100  as  a  prize  to  the 
boy  who  accomplished 
the  best  results  in  the 
State  contest  with  one 
of  the  "loaned"  pigs.  In 
this  contest  one  of  Hie 
boy*  who  obtained   his  Thi«  h«t<i 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

pig  from  the  bank,  thru  Agent  Lincoln,  finished  sec- 
ond, and  produced  the  cheapest  pork  of  any  one  in 
the  contest.  To  show  what  the  rest  of  the  boys  and 
girls  had  accomplished  along  these  lines,  Agent 
Lincoln  arranged  a  pig  show,  which  was  held  last 
October,  and  it  was  quite  a  novel  feature  in  the  dis- 
trict, attracting  much  attention,  not  only  among 
the  boys  and  girls  but  among  the  adult  farmers, 
who  have  become  quite  interested  in  the  work  of 


Baaker-Parmer  Delivering  iHrm  to  the  Hojn  for  A\  h«i 
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the  children  as  it  has  been  stimulated  by  the  bank. 

The  loaning  assistance  of  the  bank,  along  agricul- 
tural lines,  is  not  limited  to  the  farmers  and  their 
children.  Small  sums  have  been  advanced  to  boys 
and  girls  and  factory"  hands  in  order  that  they  may 
establish  gardens  and  get  a  start  in  the  poultry 
business. 

•  The  worthiness  of  the  applicants  is  determined 
by  a  committee  comprised  of  their  schoolmates,  and 
on  recommendation  of  school  officials,  in  case  of  the 
children.  For  the  women  and  girls,  Canning,  Cook- 
ing and  other  Domestic  Science  Clubs  have  been  or- 


i  oh«  A\  «m  Purchased  Thru  «  Bankcr-Parn 


ganized  by  an  expert  teacher  on  these  subjects,  who 
was  hired  by  the  bank.  The  teacher  held  canning 
demonstrations  and  gave  regular  lessons  in  cooking 
and  domestic  science.  Canning  demonstrations  were 
also  given  in  towns  surrounding  Brockton. 

In  working  with  the  adult  farmers  Agent  Lin- 
coln has  been  instrumental  in  the  purchase  of  sev- 
eral carloads  of  high-grade  and  pure-bred  cattle, 
which  were  distributed  among  the  farmers  by  the 
bank.  In  making  application  for  cattle,  the  farmer 
tells  the  number,  sex,  breed  and  price  of  animals  he 
wants.  The  animals,  according  to  the  agreement, 
will  be  purchased  by 1  a  committee 
made  up  of  Agent  Lincoln  and  two 
other  men,  and  labeled  with  the  name 
of  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. The  farmer  agrees  to  accept 
the  stock  so  purchased  and  to  pay 
the  expense  of  purchasing,  transpor- 
tation and  delivery,  plus  $5.  Pay- 
ment can  either  be  in  cash  or  one- 
third  of  the  amount  cash  and  the  bal- 
ance in  a  note. 

In  addition  to  purchasing  cattle, 
assisting  the  club  workers  and  help- 
ing the  farmers  generally,  this  agent 
has  organized  several  groups  of 
farmers  to  purchase  various  mate- 
rials on  a  cooperative  basis.  Twelve 
cars  of  alfalfa  and  three  cars,  of 
other  feeds  have  been  purchased  in 
this  manner  at  a  great  saving.  The 
farmers  are  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  commercial  fertilizer  thru 
these  associations.  Four  farmers,  on 
advice  of  the  agent,  have  borrowed 
money  from  the  bank  for  a  period  of 
one  year  to  erect  silos,  and  thirty 
more  farmers  have  signified  their  in- 
tention of  building  silos  next  fall. 

In  making  application  for  a  loan 
the  farmer  is  required  to  give  a  state- 
ment of  his  assets  and  liabilities. 
These  must  include  the  value  of  his 
land,  livestock,  machinery,  real  es- 
tate and  other  property,  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  land,  buildings,  soil,  stock,  machin- 
ery, distance  from  railroad  and  from  nearest  mar- 
ket, and  everything  that  will  in  any  way  affect  the 
property  on  which  the  loan  is  sought.    This  is  re- 
quired that  the  bank  may  determine  the  advisability 
of  loaning  money  on  a  certain  farm.    It  is  the  idea 
of  the  agent  that  unless  the  money,  borrowed  by  the 
farmer,  is  used  to  increase  li is  productive  power, 
it  is  not  the  best  kind  of  a  loan.   On  telling  what  the 
proposed  loan  is  for,  the  agent  counsels  with  the 
farmer,  and  gives  information  wherever  possible. 
Many  meetings  have  been  arranged  by  the  agent 
at    which  the  farmers 
gather  to  hear  experts 
lecture  on  various  agri- 
cultural topics  that  con- 
cern   the    farming  of 
that  community.  Post- 
cards are  sent  out  to 
the  farmer,  telling  him 
that  the  meeting  will  be 
held  and  what  subjects 
will  be  discussed.  No- 
tices of  coming  events 
are  also  placed  in  con- 
spicuous places  around 
the    town  and  market 
places. 

The  pioneer  institu- 
tion in  this  work  is  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Na- 
tional Bank.  The  work 
in  this  bank  differs 
slightly    from    that  of 
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the  other  banks,  inasmuch  as  the  banker-agri- 
culturist is  required  to  follow  the  produce  of 
the  farmer  to  market,  thereby  helping  him  to  solve 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  modern  agriculture. 
This  work  has  been  going  on  since  1914  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  the  territory  covered  by  the 
bank.  This  antedates  the  inauguration  of  the  field 
agent  in  the  other  institutions.  President  George 
C.  Gill  is  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  a  banker- 
farmer  in  the  Holyoke  bank,  being  born  on  a  farm 
himself,  and  knowing  in  a  great  measure  the  needs 
of  the  agriculturists.  The  bank  caters  principally 
to  the  Polish  farmers  who  have  taken  up  farming 
in  the  valley;  and  in  order  to  expedite  the  plan,  as 
well  as  make  it  most  thoro,  a  Polish  agricultural 
expert  was  installed  as 
field  agent.  He  talks 
both  English  and  Po- 
lish, and  the  foreign 
farmers  are  better  able 
to  tell  him  their  trou- 
bles in  their  native 
tongue. 

This  agent  must  know 
the  condition  of  all 
markets  wherein  these 
farmers  sell  their  prod- 
ucts, which  comprise 
chiefly  onions  and  to- 
bacco. He  keeps  in 
constant  touch  with 
prices  and  the  demand, 
and  advises  the  farmers 
when  and  where  to  sell 
their  stuff.  Not  only 
this,  but  he  ascertains 
the  standing  of  the  buy- 
er, should  he  establish 
a  line  of  credit  with  the 
farmers. 

When  this  agent  first 
made  his  appearance  in. 
the  field,  the  farmers 
eyed  him  with  suspi- 
cion.   Before  this  time 

it  was  unheard  of  to  have  a  banking  official  visit  a 
farmer,  and  they  could  hardly  believe  it.  However, 
their  fears  were  soon  overcome,  and  now  these 
farmers  regard  the  agent  as  a  real  friend.  They 
confide  in  him  their  needs,  both  financial  and  agri- 
cultural. If  a  farmer  needs  new  tools  or  other  farm 
necessities,  the  agent  offers  to  supply  them,  taking 
his  note  as  security  in  event  he  has  not  enough 
money.  Sometimes,  if  the  holdings  of  a  farmer  do 
not  warrant  a  loan,  he  is  given  the  money  on  the 
strength  of  his  character,  habits  and  integrity  as 
a  farmer.  In  accordance  with  this  trust  placed  in 
the  farmers,  the  bank  has  yet  to  suffer  a  loss  on  any 
such  loan,  and  the  farmers  from  surrounding  towns 
have  come  to  the  bank  for  financial  aid. 


Many  of  the  farmers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
are  buying  automobile?,  as  one  means  of  keeping 
their  children  on  the  farms.  Some  of  these  farmers 
are  not  financially  able  to  purchase  an  automo- 
bile outright,  so  the  bank  extends  the  money,  with 
the  agreement  that  it  be  paid  out  of  the  next  year's 
crops.  While  the  farms  in  the  valley  are  small,  the 
income  is  large,  farmers*  getting  from  $100  to  $120 
an  acre  for  their  product,  while  some  of  the  land  is 
worth  $400  an  acre. 

In  the  Northwest  the  First  National  Bank  of  Still- 
water, Minn.,  has  engaged  Glenn  E.  Rogers  as  its 
agricultural  representative.  He  formerly  was  a 
county  agent,  but  his  new  title,  as  an  employe  of 
the  bank,  is  Manager  of  the  Rural  Development  and 
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based  for  Their  Owner  by  »  Ban  Iter- {farmer.  The  One 
I'han  "O  rounds  n  Day;  the  Other  lias  a  Record  of  s;t  r 

Credit  Department.  Altho  not  very  long  on  the  job, 
he  already  has  produced  results  and  is  now  a  fixture 
at  the  bank.  The  locality  covered  by  the  bank 
offers  a  huge  field  for  this  work,  but  it  is  compara- 
tively new,  the  farming  industry  being  only  a  sec- 
ondary industry  until  a  few  years  ago.  Conditions 
in  this  territory  are  different  from  those  which  the 
other  banks  have  to  contend  with.  National  banks 
were  not  permitted  to  loan  money  on  real  estate 
until  the  recent  action  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
Federal  reserve  banking  bill.  While  a  great  many 
national  banks  have  done  farm  business,  yet  it  was 
hard  for  the  larger  institutions  to  handle  much  of  it. 

In  years  gone  by  Stillwater  was  one  of  the  largest 
logging  and  milling  cities  in  the  Northwest.  Mil- 


lions of  feet  of  logs  were  floated  down  the  St.  Croix 
River,  and  a  great  portion  of  these  logs  were  milled 
in  the  thirteen  mills  at  Stillwater.  Farming  at  the 
time,  as  might  be  expected,  was  not  thought  of. 
When  the  trees  began  to  decrease  in  number,  the 
industries  and  business  of  Stillwater  began  to 
wane.  Quite  natural  that  they  should,  when  the 
foundation  was  beginning  to  weaken.  With  the  limit 
reached,  and  the  period  of  decline  setting  in,  the 
bankers  began  to  look  around  for  more  business. 
A  bank  of  this  size  must  have  more  business  than 
these  declining  industries  could  furnish,  so  farming 
was  singled  out  as  the  next  best  means  of  support. 

Until  this  time  it  had  not  been  thought  of.  The 
bankers  knew  few  farmers;  they  had  never  made  it 

their  business  to  get 
acquainted.  Some  farm- 
ers had  taken  up  tract! 
of  the  cut-over  land,  but 
little  attention  was  paid 
to  them,  and  conse- 
quently little  attention 
was  paid  to  rural  cred 
its.  The  bankers  were 
incompetent  to  estab 
lish  such  a  branch  in 
the  bank  because  they 
knew  little  about  th 
valuation  of  farm  prop 
erty. 

Since   Agent  Rogers 
took  up  the  work  in  the 
bank  he  has  been  in- 
strumental   in  having 
the   farmers  purchases 
nearly    $100,000  worth 
of  high-grade  cows  and* 
pure-bred     sires.  Hef 
purchased  all  of  the  cat- 
_tle.    The  farmers  werei 
not  extra  good  judges* 
of    stock,    and  many 
[■  Proline-         knew  nothing  of  pedi- 
grees and  breeds.  He 
keeps    in  close  touch 
with  this  kind  of  information,  and  is  able  to  advise 
the  farmers  whenever  they  seek  help.   Backward  at 
first,  the  farmers  now  visit  Agent  Rogers  with  their 
farming  difficulties,  as  well  as  their  financial  trou- 
bles.   Whenever  possible  he  visits  among  the  farm- 
ers,  offering  helpful  hints  and  making  suggestions." 

From  time  to  time  this  bank  issues  circulars  and 
pamphlets  containing  valuable  information  to  the 
farmers  on  the  subject  of  dairying  and  other  farm- 
ing pursuits  in  that  community.  The  bank  has  a 
regular  farm  paper  called  the  Rural  Review,  which 
is  circulated  among  the  farmers.  It  gives  the  meth- 
ods employed  by  successful  farmers  of  the  district, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  other  farmers 
will  adopt  these  methods. 


at  the  I/eft 
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Letters  From  a  Live  County  Agent 

He  Preaches  His  People  a  Short  Sermon  on  the  Text:  6 '  When  There  Is 

No  Vision,  the  People  Perish. 


COUNTY  AGENT'S  OFFICE, 
SOMEWHERE  IN  AMERICA, 

MARCH  18,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: 

Solomon  said:  "When  there  is  no  vision  the  peo- 
ple perish."  What  is  vision?  It  is  seeing  with  the 
mind's  eye  just  how  what  we  are  planning  will  look 
like  and  be  when  it  is  finished. 

0  Without  vision  we  would  not  have  the  machines 
that  spin  our  cloth,  the  dyes  that  color  it,  nor  the 
railroads  that  transport  it.  We  would  have  no  tele- 
graph, telephone,  automobile — not  even  good  wagon 
roads — nor  the  hundred  and  one  things  that  are 
civilizing  the  world.  Without  vision  there  would  be 
no  great  captains  of  industry,  no  great  bankers,  no 
great  business  men. 

Tne  man  who  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  advertising  three  words — "See  That  Hump" 
— had  vision;  and  those  three  words  made  him  a 
millionaire,  altho  they  advertised  an  humble  hook- 
and-eye  that  sold  at  15  cents  a  package. 

The  manufacturers  of  Gold  Medal  Flour  had  vi- 
sion when  they  spent  more  than  a  million  on  four 
words — "Eventually;  Why  Not  Now?" — and  today 
their  flour,  not  a  bit  better  than  many  other  brands, 
is  sold  at  nearly  every  cross-roads  store. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Oregon  had  vision  when  they 
established  such  a  rigid  and  ruthless  system  of  in- 
spection and  grading  as  made  their  apples  100  per 
cent  reliable;  and  they  have  reaped  a  rich  reward. 

The  very  printed  words  on  this  mimeograph  sheet 
are  made  possible  by  the  "vision"  of  our  greatest 
visionary,  Thomas  A.  Edison;  and  the  electric  light 
under  which  they  are  written  is  the  result  of  anoth- 
er of  his  visions  realized. 

The  active  world  is  divided  into  three  groups: 
The  creative  or  visionary,  the  administrative  or  or- 
ganizing, and  the  obstructive  or  critical. 

Do  you  know  that  the  greatest  men  who  ever  sat 


in  the  presidential  chair,  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
were  visionaries?  The  one  saw  a  vision  of  democ- 
racy established  and  triumphant;  the  other,  a  vi- 
sion of  a  nation  purged  from  dishonor  and  saved 
from  destruction.  And,  by  the  way,  no  two  Presi- 
dents were  subjected  to  more  scathing  criticism  and 
more  bitter  attacks  than  these  two. 

Now,  mark  this  distinction:  To  the  man  who  real- 
ly has  vision,  the  work,  the  thing  to  be  done,  is  all 


OWN  thru  the  ages  all  progress 
has  been  conceived  in  vision, 
born  of  faith  and  nurtured  with 
determination.  These  are  the 
great  trinity  of  progress — vision, 
faith  and  determination.  "With- 
out the  faith,  there  would  have 
been  no  attempt  at  progress. 
Without  the  determination,  there  would  have 
been  speedy  failure  instead  of  ultimate  ac- 
complishment. The  one  dominant  vision  of 
present  day  agriculture  Is  cooperation;  a 
wording  together  by  all  in  some  undertaking 
lor  the  greater  good  of  each  and  of  all.  If 
\oi>r  coniniunity  is  lacking  in  any  one  factor 
of  this  trinity  of  progress,  it  is  doomed  to  per- 
ish, or  nt  least  to  languish  until  the  trinity 
is  completed. 


important.  The  man  who  lacks  vision  thinks  only 
of  himself  and  his  affairs,  and  drifts  with  the  cur- 
rent of  every  day. 

If  what  I  have  written  were  simply  a  moral  dis- 
course, without  any  relation  to  our  annual  profits, 
it  would  be  without  excuse  or  reason.  But  it  is 
written  because  the  whole  subject  does  affect  our 
financial  affairs. 


Men  without  vision  cannot  combine  for  com- 
munity effort.  They  live  by  the  day,  for  themselves 
alone.  And  each  man  suffers  because  that  great 
force,  community  organization,  community  strength, 
is  not  in  existence.  A  neighbor  used  by  you  is  a 
valuable  asset;  a  neighbor  neglected  by  you  is  a 
distinct  liability  in  your  business. 

Do  you  think  for  a  minute  that,  when  your  neigh- 
bor's apples,  scale  marked,  blotched,  wormy  and  un- 
graded, go  out  in  bulk,  it  does  not  hurt  you?  If  you 
do,  there  is  a  chance  for  you  to  "see  a  vision."  Every 
car  of  bulk  apples,  every  car  of  badly  packed  ap- 
ples, that  goes  out  from  Bedford  County,  helps  to 
keep  your  fruit  out  of  the  class  in  which  it  rightful- 
ly belongs. 

Every  neighbor  who  works  off  on  the  huckster 
butter  that  smells  to  high  heaven,  or  eggs  that  are 
nearly  hatched,  keeps  down  the  profit  from  your 
butter  and  eggs. 

Every  individual  effort  fails  of  its  best  results 
because  its  size  makes  it  unimportant.  You  can't 
make  the  game  alone;  you  can't  beat  the  game  alone. 

Community  organization,  then,  is  a  vision  which 
vitally  affects  your  profits.  Considered  only  from 
that  point  of  view  that  vision  should  be  cultivated 
and  broadened.  And  that  community  vision  for  us 
means  standardizing  of  apple  production,  grading 
and  marketing,  standardizing  of  accounting  sys- 
tems; and  the  canning  of  all  waste  from  the 
orchard. 

Let's  get  the  leaven  of  that  vision  working  in  our 
minds  and  see  that  it  keeps  working.  Let's  culti- 
vate that  vision  of  community  organization,  all  for 
one  and  one  for  all. 

And  remember  this:  Community  organization 
without  that  vision  is  "a  sounding  brass  and  a  tin- 
kling cymbal,"  not  very  good  marching  music  for 
you  and  for  me.    Very  truly  yours, 

YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT. 
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Fourteen  Reasons  for  Optimism 

The  Outlook  for  the  Beef  Producer  Is  More  Than  Cheerful 


THE  American  livestock  industry  today  is  in 
the  rehabilitating  stage,  as  it  has  been  at  one 
or  two  times  in  our  history,  but  this  time 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  The  American 
fanner  and  livestock  man  has  these  things  before 
him  as  an  incentive  for  greater  accomplishment: 
L  The  country  has  been  rid  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  which "  caused  the  loss  of  $8,000,000  in 
slaughtered  stock  and  incidental  expenses  between 
August  of  1914  and  November  of  1915. 

2.  A  fat  industrial  year,  and  years  in  prospect, 
mean  increased  consumption  of  meats. 

3.  A  war  which  practically  has  swept  livestock 
from  Europe,  making  the  importation  of  meat  nec- 
essary with  all  European  powers. 

4.  Depletion  of  herds  and  flocks  in  war-ridden 
Europe  means  that  years  must  pass  before  restora- 
tion can  be  such  as  to  put  these  countries  in  a  po- 
sition of  independence,  and  America  promises  to 
have  a  wide  outlet  for  its  surplus  meat. 

5.  Top  prices  for  prime  steers  were,  made  during 
the  last  week  of  1915  and  with  even  higher  prices  in 
the  first  week  of  the  first  month  of  the  new  year, 
prospects  are  for  generally  higher  prices  thruout 
the  year. 

6.  A  freely  competitive  market  at  the  large  cen- 
ters, such  as  was  not  had  in  many  cases  during 
1915.  due  to  the  quarantine  regulations,  which  made 
a  dual  market  system 

necessary,  and  hence 
eliminated  the  competi- 
tive market  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

7.  Abundance  of  for- 
age, following  a  year  of 
wonderful  growth  of 
grass  in  all  regions. 

8.  Ample  funds  avail- 
able for  livestock  loans. 

9.  A  continued  great 
shortage  of  sheep  every- 
where, more  than  veri- 
fying the  prediction  of 
two  years  ago,  when  the 
declaration  was  made 
that,  despite  tariff  re- 
duction, the  only  cloud 
upon  the  horizon  of  the 
sheep  industry  was  the 
fact  that  too  many  fe- 
male lambs  had  been 
sacrificed  and  the  coun- 
try was  short  of  breed- 
ing ewes. 

10.  A  severe  drought 
during  the  past  year  se- 
verely crippled  Aus- 
tralia in  furnishing 
meat,  all  of  which  has 
been  commandeered  by 
the  English  govern- 
ment. 

11.  Argentina  has  a 
scarcity  of  both  cattle 
and  sheep  because  her 
ratio  of  slaughter  has 
exceeded  that  of  pro- 
duction. 

12.  Canadian  live- 
stock of  all  kinds  has 
been  severely  drawn 
upon  by  England. 

13.  The  Mexican  cat- 
tle industry  has  been 
ruined  by  revolutions. 

14.  American  finances  now  are  in  good  shape,  and 
labor  is  well  employed.  Our  own  population  is  con- 
stantly growing,  with  no  corresponding  increase  of 
livestock  to  furnish  it  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
meats,  milk,  leather  and  other  animal  products  and 
by-products. 

New  records  piling  upon  new  records  would  have 
had  to  appear  during  1915  to  make  the  year  a  profit- 
able one  for  the  beef  producer,  and  such  was  not  the 
case  despite  the  fact  that  a  new  top  record  was 
made  in  the  open  market  in  Chicago  in  December. 

Tbe  beef  producer  felt  at  the  end  of  the  year  1915 
that  he  failed  to  get  his  share  of  the  profits  made 
In  the  industry.  With  all  of  the  large  packing  com- 
panies thruout  the  country  paying  increased  divi- 
dends, it  was  only  natural  that  the  man  who  raised 
the  ".stuff"  should  feel  that  he  should  be  a  party  to 
the  seeming  prosperity. 

What  causes  prevented?  Principally  one,  and  this 
is,  the  narrow  margin  between  the  first  cost  and 
the  selling  price  of  beef.  Much  of  the  stock  which 
was  bought  high  as  feeders  came  to  the  shambles 
during  the  first  months  of  the  year,  after  feeding  on 
high-priced  corn  for  months,  and  sold  at  little  above 
the  first  cost.  This  means  ruination  for  the  farmer. 
But  with  the  return  of  the  competitive  feeder  mar- 
ket at  the  principal  cities  which  receive  livestock, 
this  initial  high  cost  will  be  eliminated  to  a  very 
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great  extent  removing  one  of  the  dangers  of  feeding. 

Certainly  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  livestock 
industry  has  been  of  so  far-reaching  influence  as 
the  recent  plague  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and 
now  that  the  country  is  clean  of  this  plague,  and 
the  embargoes  which  certain  eastern  States  have 
had  in  force  against  the  western  States  have  been 
removed,  the  production  of  beef  is  getting  back  on 
a  normal  basis. 

The  lot  of  the  beef  producer  was  a  particularly 
hard  one  during  the  last  year,  because  of  the  wide 
price  fluctuations,  apparently  without  cause,  which 
set  the  markets  in  a  bad  way  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  imposition  of  embargoes  on 
the  part  of  eastern  States  against  the  markets  of 
the  West  and  the  tying-up  of  thousands  of  feed 
yards  worked  to  the  greatest  detriment  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

In  the  Chicago  market,  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  brought  the  dual  mar- 
ket system,  one  section  of  the  yards  being  set  aside 
for  shipping  purposes  and  another  for  the  receipt 
of  stock  for  immediate  slaughter.  This  meant  great 
disappointment  for  the  man  in  the  country,  because 
he  was  denied  shipping  competition  and  prices. 


There  Are  Fourteen  \  it; 

Himself  on 


Legitimate  Reason*  Why  the  Owner  of  Such  Beautl 
l  lie  Iluek  for  II is  Wisdom  Shown  In  Having  Them  on 

Now,  according  to  the  experts  in  the  industry, 
who  are  considering  the  farmers'  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, is  the  time  to  rehabilitate.  The  last  of  the 
claims  against  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  slaughter  of  animals  in  the  fight 
against  the  foot-and-mouth  plague  have  been,  or 
soon  will  be,  paid  and  now  is  the  time  to  make  a 
fresh  start. 

Ability  to  increase  beef  per  capita  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  lesser  consumption  just  at  pres- 
ent than  in  years  previous,  when  the  ratio  of  beef 
animals  to  population  was  larger.  The  livestock 
feeder  and  grower  must  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  the  supply,  temporarily  at  least,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumer,  and  up  to  his  needs,  and  the  in- 
crease in  movement  at  Chicago  and  the  western 
markets  is  not  indicative  of  an  abundance  of  beef 
animals. 

A  few  lean  industrial  years  was  the  chief  factor 
in  restraining  consumption,  for  the  public  to  a  great 
extent  was  forced  to  economize  in  meat  purchases. 
Had  the  domestic  demand  been  as  large  as  it  had 
been  in  really  prosperous  years,  the  demand  from 
Europe  occasioned  by  the  war  would  not  have  been 
met  in  this  country  without  seriously  impairing 
supply  for  domestic  consumption. 

Exports  of  fresh  beef  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1915  ran  to  218,168,775  pounds,  as  against  12,- 


494,769  pounds  in  the  same  period  of  1914,  and  63,- 
937,461  pounds  of  canned  beef,  as  compared  with 
16,661,970  pounds  in  the  year  previous,  while  pickled 
beef  exports  were  37,634,638  pounds,  as  against  18,- 
407,761  pounds  a  year  previous.  Thus  it  readily 
can  be  seen  that  were  this  product  to  have  found 
outlet  in  the  American  market  the  condition  for  the 
producer  would  have  been  much  worse  than  was 
witnessed. 

Many  sections  of  the  corn  belt  are  feeding  less 
than  a  normal  quota  of  cattle  because  of  the  disap- 
pointment in  the  corn  crop.  A  prospect  for  a  large 
corn  crop  and  excellent  quality  of  the  yield,  caused 
many  feeders  to  take  large  numbers  of  cattle  to 
feed  during  July,  August  and  September;  but  the 
crop  suffered  greatly,  both  during  the  time  that  it 
was  growing — at  this  time  mainly  thru  an  almost 
unprecedented  wet  season — and  later  thru  frosts 
late  in  August.  This  condition  caused  many  of  the 
heavy  feeders  to  liquidate  their  thin  cattle,  which 
shortly  before  had  been  put  on  short  feed. 

This  condition  then,  with  the  price  of  corn  stead- 
ily advancing,  makes  it  a  prospective  short  spring 
crop  of  high-grade  steers,  and  since  the  market 
since  the  ending  of  1915  long-fed  steer  crop  season 
has  shown  remarkable  price  readjustment  from  sum- 
mer and  fall  levels,  the  impression  prevails  that  be- 
fore many  months  of  1916  have  passed  into  history, 

more  stability  of  prices 
will  have  been  estab- 
lished and  likewise  a 
much  higher  range  of 
bulk  of  beef  steers  than 
was  witnessed  during 
the  closing  weeks  of 
1915. 

Argentina  has  been 
almost  a  negative  factor 
in  the  domestic  beef 
market.  That  country 
sent  only  535,000  quar- 
ters for  the  year,  as 
against  870,800  quarters 
a  year  ago,  and  this 
year  almost  the  entire 
lot  of  this  beef  was  re- 
shipped  to  Europe. 
Even  in  the  event  of 
peace,  Argentina  prob- 
ably will  be  called  upon 
to  supply  a  large  part 
of  the  beef  that  will  be 
needed  thruout  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  which 
has  had  its  livestock 
population  so  depleted 
by  Mars. 

The  average  price  for 
beef  at  the  Chicago 
yards  during  1915  was 
$8.40  a  hundred  pounds 
and  there  is  no  one  who 
Is  willing  to  say  that  the 
1916  average  will  not 
exceed  this  figure. 

There  is  no  better  as- 
surance of  permanent 
comfort    and  success 
than  good  breeding  and 
growing   stock  on  the 
farm  that  raises  abun- 
dance of  feed,  with  a 
silo  to  help  preserve  it 
all  for  use,  and  a  ma- 
nure spreader  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  fertilizing  elements,  thus  turning 
everything  into  money  and  gradually  increasing 
the  producing  capacity  of  the  farm. 

The  conclusion,  from  a  careful  survey  of  the 
whole  situation,  is  that  no  overproduction  of  live- 
stock is  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  present  condi- 
tions and  future  indications  all  point  to  a  continu- 
ous heavy  demand  and  good  prices  for  all  farm 
animals  which  this  country  can  produce  for  many- 
years  to  come. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Affairs 

THE  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  As- 
sociation has  just  made  some  comparisons 
of  the  first  quarter  of  tbe  year  1915-1916. 
which  ended  Feb.  29,  1916,  with  last  year  and  for 
the  past  five  years  covering  the  same  periods. 

Registrations  have  increased  43  per  cent  this 
year  over  the  same  period  last  year.  They  have 
also  increased  43  per  cent  over  the  past  live-year 
average  for  the  same  period,  and  have  increased  111 
per  cent  over  the  same  period  for  year  1911-1912. 

Membership  enrollment  has  increased  50  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  and  shows  an  in- 
crease of  48  per  cent  over  the  same  period  for  five 
years  and  118  per  cent  increase  over  the  same  peri- 
od for  the  year  1911-1912. 
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Getting  and  Keeping  a  Stand 

Government  Advice  for  the  Growing  of  Common  Red  Clover 


THE  area  in  red  clover  is  less  today  than  it 
has  been,  and  very  much  less  than  it  should 
be.  In  the  New  England  States,  for  example, 
the  acreage  decreased  20  per  cent  in  the  decade  be- 
tween 1899  and  1909.  In  Ohio,  one  of  the  important 
clover  States  in  1911,  it  was  little  more  than  half  of 
what  it  had  been  in  1897.  The  area  in  clover  seed 
in  Michigan  in  1897  was  more  than  double  the 
area  in  1914.  During  this  same  period  the  seed  har- 
vest in  Illinois  fell  from  193,509  bushels  to  42,409. 
In  short,  all  the  figures  available  from  these  and 
other  States  point  in  one  direction — to  a  serious 
decrease  in  the  area  devoted  to  red  clover. 

The  cause  of  this  decline  in  clover  growing  is  to 
be  found  in  the  increasing  difficulty  experienced  in 
getting  a  stand,  and  in  the  less  satisfactory  growth 
of  the  crop  when  a  stand  is  secured.  There  is  no 
way  of  estimating  the  loss  suffered  annually  by 
farmers  because  they  fail  to  get  a  catch  of  clover. 
They  lose  not  only  the  money  spent  for  seed,  but 
also  the  anticipated  benefit  to  the  land  from  the 
growth  of  the  clover,  as  well  as  the  hay  crop  for 
the  year  following  the  sowing.  In  Iowa,  Professor 
Hughes  calculated  from  more  than  a  thousand  re- 
ports that  the  farmers  of  that  State  suffered  a  total 
loss  of  $1,750,000  in  the  years  1910  and  1913  because 
of  failure  of  the  clover  seeding.  In  this  case  the 
failures  were  due  to  unprecedented  droughts,  a  type 
of  risk  which  is  unavoidable.  It  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  decrease  such  risk  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  make  the  conditions  as 
nearly  perfect  for  the  clover  as  they  can  be  made. 
A  strong  plant  may  successfully  survive  many  ad- 
verse weather  conditions,  where  a  weak  one  will 
succumb. 

While  there  are  cases  of  clover  failure  that  can- 
not at  present  be  ex- 
plained, it  can  be  said 
that  the  important  prin- 
ciples of  plant  growth 
are  directly  applicable 
to  the  clover  plant.  To 
get  a  catch  the  soil, 
temperature  and  mois- 
ture conditions  must  be 
right;  and  to  keep  a 
stand  the  plants  must 
be  maintained  in  good 
health.  The  degree  of 
damage  which  untoward 
weather  conditions  will 
do  depends  largely  on 
how  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous the  clover  plant  is. 
The  conditions  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of 
the  clover  plant  must, 
therefore,  be  studied 
and  regulated  so  far  as 
economy  and  circum- 
stances will  permit. 
Clover  delights  in  a  rel- 
atively cool,  moist  cli- 
mate and  in  a  fertile, 
loamy  soil,  containing 
plenty  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, lime  and  phosphor- 
us. Of  course  these  ideal  conditions  cannot  be  fully 
realized  in  practice.  One  of  the  chief  uses  of  clover 
is  to  improve  the  soil  by  putting  into  it  vegetable 
matter,  and  farmers  have  a  right  to  expect  clover  to 
grow  at  least  reasonably  well  on  soils  whose  fer- 
tility they  wish  to  maintain  or  increase. 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  clover 
will  grow  on  any  soil  however  much  run  down. 
There  are  certain  things  that  clover  demands,  and 
the  most  important  is  a  good  supply  of  lime  and 
phosphates.  There  are,  it  is  true,  conditions  under 
which  clover  thrives  on  acid  soils.  These  conditions 
are  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  they  appear  to  be 
related  to  cool  summers  and  plenty  of  moisture, 
which  cannot  be  expected  in  most  of  the  clover  belt. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  when  a  soil  has 
enough  lime.  There  are  several  methods  for  test- 
ing the  "lime  requirement"  of  soils;  but  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  this  may  be  roughly  determined  by 
the  kind  of  plants  growing  on  the  land.  If  trouble 
lias  been  experienced  with  red  clover,  but  if  a  fair 
growth  of  timothy  and  of  alsike  clover  can  be  got- 
ten, the  land  probably  needs  some  lime,  say  1,000 
pounds  of  ground  limestone  per  acre;  if  timothy 
and  alsike  clover  are  crowded  out  by  redtop,  or  if 
such  weeds  as  sorrel  are  abundant,  the  land  needs 
plenty  of  lime,  at  least  a  ton  of  ground  limestone  to 
the  acre,  and  probably  more.  While  the  functions 
of  lime  both  In  the  soil  and  in  the  plant  are  not 
thoroly  understood,  we  can  confidently  say  that  the 
clover  plant  is  healthier  when  there  is  plenty  of 
lime  than  when  the  soil  is  sour,  and  being  healthier 
the  young  plants  will  withstand  a  dry  spell  better, 
and  the  old  plants  will  come  thru  the  winter  better 
than  plants  growing  on  sour  soil.  To  sow  red 
clover  seed  on  so-called  acid  soils  is  usually  to 
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waste  time  and  money  because  it  will  not  grow  well. 

The  addition  of  phosphates  has  also  been  found 
to  be  very  beneficial,  but  here  again  there  is  no  way 
to  tell  how  much  is  needed  without  trying.  If  clover 
has  not  done  well  on  a  farm  the  need  of  lime  or 
phosphorus  or  perhaps  both  is  indicated,  and  the 
farmer  would  do  well  to  buy  a  bag  or  two  of  ground 
bone  or  of  superphosphate  and  a  ton  of  ground  lime- 
stone and  apply  separately  or  in  combination  to  a 
part  of  the  field.  The  growth  of  the  clover  during 
the  following  season  will  tell  the  story  of  the  needs 
of  his  soil.  The  bone  meal  and  phosphate  may  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  200  or  300  pounds  per  acre. 
Of  course  if  there  is  time  and  opportunity  it  will  be 
well  worth  while  to  try  different  rates  of  application 
so  as  to  find  what  rate  will  give  best  returns  at 
smallest  expense.  On  sandy  soils  potash  also  may 
be  needed.  For  the  healthy  grpwth  of  the  clover 
plant  then,  lime,  phosphorus  and  potash  must  be 
present;  the  presence  of  nitrogen  is  of  minor  im- 
portance, tho,  of  course,  the  young  plants  will  do 
better  if  nitrates  are  available.  If  clover  has  not 
been  on  the  land  for  many  years  it  will  be  wise  to 
scatter  dirt  from  a  clover  field  or  to  inoculate  the 
seed  with  the  nitrogen  germ.  When  this  is  present 
the  clover  plant  can  draw  on  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  must  be 
good;  a  soil  that  becomes  hard,  excluding  the  air 
from  the  roots,  will  not  grow  good  clover.  Lime 
will  help  loosen  up  such  a  soil,  but  decaying  vege- 
table matter  or  humus  is  the  greatest  need  of  such 
land.  This  can  be  furnished  in  stable  manure  or 
by  turning  under  other  crops  that  are  not  as  sensi- 


It's  Easier  to  Grow  Red  Clover  Than  It  Ever  Was  Before,  Because  We  Know  Better  How  to  Do  It; 
but  There  Is  Less  of  It  Grown  Today  Than  There  Was  Ten  Years  Ago 


tive  as  is  clover.  A  soil  without  humus  will  dry 
more  readily  than  one  with  plenty  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  in  a  dry  season  this  fact  may  be  all-im- 
portant to  the  young  plants.  Most  of  our  partly 
run-down  soils  have  lost  much  of  the  organic  mat- 
ter they  had  originally.  The  growing  of  wheat  and 
corn  uses  up  the  soil  humus  at  a  rapid  rate  and  so 
the  time  comes  when  a  severe  drought  destroys  the 
plants  on  a  soil  that  does  not  hold  the  moisture  to 
the  extent  that  it  formerly  did.  Then  the  plants  die 
and  the  farmer  blames  the  dry  weather.  While  it  is 
true  that  a  severe  dry  spell  may  kill  all  vegetation, 
even  when  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  it  is  just 
as  true  that  clover  plants  can  endure  drier  times 
and  hotter  weather  on  soil  that  has  lime  and  humus, 
and  that  consequently  produces  stronger  plants  and 
holds  what  moisture  there  is,  better  than  on  a  soil 
worn  out  by  overcropping. 

Good  seed  should,  of  course,  be  used;  even  tho 
seed  is  high  in  priqe  this  year,  poor  seed  is  rela- 
tively higher  than  good  seed,  and  should  never  be 
used.  Clover  seed  is  small  and  only  those  seeds 
can  be  expected  to  make  plants  that  are  dropped 
within  a  half  inch  or  an  inch  below  the  surface. 
This  is  for  the  average  loam  or  clay  loam  soil;  in 
sandy  soil  a  little  deeper  planting  will  do  no  harm. 
Seeds  dropped  on  the  surface  will  sprout,  if  there  is 
moisture,  but  the  small  plant  is  subjected  to  all  the 
chances  of  hot  days  and  cold  nights  and  to  the  dry- 
ing winds  that  so  often  come  in  spring,  and  they 
may  bo  killed  before  they  can  get  their  roots  down 
far  enough  for  safety. 

Clover  is  usually  seeded  on  winter  grain  or  with 
spring  grain.  In  either  event  it  is  much  better  to 
put  the  seed  in  with  a  drill  than  to  sow  it  broad- 
cast.   If  sown  with  a  drill  only  about  one-half  as 


much  seed  is  needed  as  when  sown  broadcast  and 
with  seed  worth  around  20  cents  per  pound  this 
may  become  a  very  important  item.  Less  seed  is 
needed  because  the  chances  of  loss  by  leaving  the 
seed  on  the  surface  or  by  having  it  drop  into  the 
cracks  of  a  honeycombed  field  so  deeply  as  to  be 
lost,  are  avoided.  If  broadcasted  the  seed  should 
be  covered  by  running  a  light  harrow  over  the  field. 
This  will  not  hurt  the  wheat  and  it  is  better  to  de- 
lay seeding  the  clover  until  the  land  can  be  har- 
rowed than  to  sow  on  the  frozen  or  wet  ground  and 
let  the  oeedlings  take  the  chances  of  the  weather. 
It  often  happens  that  seed  sown  early  germinates 
and  then  the  young  plants  are  killed  by  a  late 
freeze.  All  this  may  be  avoided  by  seeding  a  little 
later,  and  harrowing  the  seed  into  the  soil. 

In  many  places,  especially  in  the  southern  por-  \ 
tion  of  the  clover  belt,  clover  is  seeded  in  August, 
either  in  the  corn  or  alone  on  a  field  from  which 
small  grain  has  been  removed.    This  practice  also  \ 
has  been  successful  as  far  north  as  Michigan  and 
Connecticut,  but  is  somewhat  risky  in  those  States,  j 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  if  rains  follow  the  grain  | 
harvest  it  will  pay  to  disc  the  fields  at  once  and  seed 
down  to  clover.    Where  this  can  be  done  by  the 
first  week  in  August  there  is  every  chance  that  the 
plants  will  grow  strong  enough  to  pass  the  winter 
safely. 

The  important  facts  that  have  been  brought  out 
by  experience  are:  That  seed  should  be  covered  as 
uniformly  as  possible  and  that  the  best  depth  in 
average  soils  is  between  one-half  inch  and  one 
inch;  that  drilling  saves  seed  and  gives  better  re-' 
suits  than  broadcasting;  that  seed  sown  very  early 
and  left  lying  on  the  surface  is  liable  to  be  killed 
by    the    frost;    and    that    early    fall  seeding 

can     be     successfully ! 
practiced     in  many 
places. 

Clover  is  commonly 
seeded  with  small  grain, 1 
which  is  called  th# 
nurse  crop.  This  nurse 
crop  serves  two  func- 
tions; it  keeps  the 
weeds  down  and  it  pro- 
duces a  money  crop 
while  the  clover  is 
making  its  first  year's  , 
growth.  Whether  it  isV 
wise  to  use  a  nurse 
crop  depends  on  so 
many  things  that  it 
cannot  be  discussed 
within  the  limits  of  a 
brief  article;  it  has 
been  abundantly  shown, 
however,  that  if  weeds 
are  kept  down  by  clip- 
ping, the  clover  will 
make  a  better  growth 
when  sown  alone  than 
when  with  a  nurse  crop. 
In  dry  seasons  the 
nurse  crop  is  pretty 
certain  to  cause  the 
death  of  the  clover  by 
taking  all  the  moisture  and  then  leaving  the  young 
plants  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  July  or  August  sun 
when  in  a  weakened  condition  by  reason  of  the  lack 
of  moisture.  If  a  nurse  crop  is  used  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  seed  it  too  thickly,  since  the  thicker 
the  grain  crop  the  more  certain  it  is  to  smother  the 
clover  or  to  take  all  the  moisture  and  leave  the  soil 
dry  at  harvest  time.  Of  the  small  grains,  rye  shades 
the  ground  the  least  and  oats  the  most,  and  these 
crops  represent  both  extremes  of  desirableness  so 
far  as  red  clover  is  concerned. 

The  consideration  of  the  nurse  crop  brings  us 
from  getting  a  catch  to  maintaining  a  stand.  The 
most  frequent  causes  of  the  death  of  young  clover 
are  the  drought  and  heat  to  which  the  plants  are 
subjected  upon  the  removal  of  the  grain  crop.  The 
amount  of  injury  caused  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  season.  The  summer  of  1915  was  very  favor- 
able to  young  clover,  as  there  was  plenty  of  rain 
thruout  most  of  the  clover  belt,  but  such  seasons 
are  exceptional.  Injury  will  also  be  worse  on  soils 
deficient  in  humus,  since  these  run  together  and  dry 
out  more  than  soils  having  plenty  of  organic  matter. 
Top  dressing  the  fields  with  manure  during  late 
winter  is  as  good  a  preventive  of  this  danger  as  can 
be  suggested.  The  manure  will  not  only  prevent 
loss  of  moisture  but  will  furnish  plant  food  for  the 
young  clover,  making  stronger  plants,  better  able  to 
withstand  drought.  It  is  also  advisable  to  leave 
the  grain  stubble  as  long  as  possible  so  as  to  afford 
shelter  to  the  young  plants. 

If  there  is  a  good  stand  of  clover  on  a  field  in 
September  and  October  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  good  stand  in  spring,  barring,  of  course,  most 
unusual  weather  conditions.    If,  however,  the  soil 
Continued  on  Page  162 
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Fresh  Fish  for  Farm  Families 


The  First  Cost  for  an  Inexpensive  Pond  Is  the  Final  Cost 


M 


ANY  farmers  are  just  awakening  to  the  con- 
venience and  economic  value  of  having  a 
well-stocked  fish  pond  on  the  farm.  To  be 
able  to  have  a  fresh  fish  dinner  as  often  as  desired 
by  merely  taking  from  the  pond  the  amount  of  fish 
required,  just  as  the  farmer  goes  to  his  poultry- 
house  whenever  he  wants  the  chief  essentials  of  a 
chicken  dinner,  means  a  big  saving  in  the  cost  of 
food  in  a  year.  It  also  means  a  most  enjoyable 
change  in  menu,  enabling  the  farmer's  family  to 
have  a  food  that  is  relished  more  than  meat  by 
many,  and  at  a  cost  that  is  practically  nothing. 

If  conditions  are  at  all  suitable  for  a  fish  pond, 
and  they  are  on  thousands  of  farms,  a  pond  can  be 
constructed  for  less  than  $25,  while  the  cost  of 
stocking  at  most  would  be  only  a  small  item  of 
expense.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  possible  to  get  the 
stock  fish  from  some  near-by  waters  at  no  cost.  If 
the  pond  is  properly  supplied  with  small  minnows 
and  suitable  aquatic  plants  the  fish  will  find  their 
own  living.  That  means  that  the  only  outlay  is 
for  the  building  of  the  pond,  so  that  the  fish  that 
go  to  the  farmer's  table  need  not  cost  more  than  a 
cent  a  pound,  if  they  cost  that  much.  Fresh  fish  at 
Buch  seasons  of  the  year  as  they  are  in  market  cost 
on  an  average  of  20  cents  a  pound,  and  then  much 
of  that  fish  is  "frozen;"  that  is,  frozen,  and  kept  in 
that  condition  for  some  time  before  it  reaclftes  the 
market.  Of  course  such  fish  is  far  less  desirable 
than  strictly  fresh. 

In  Austria,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Germany 
fish  ponds  are  just  as  common  on  the  farms  as  are 
the  poultry  departments,  and  even  more  profitable. 
Experts  in  State  agricultural  departments  who  are 
making  a  study  of  farm  fish  ponds  say  that  the  time 
Is  coining  when  such  ponds  will  be  just  as  common 
on  the  farms  in  this  country  as  they  are  abroad.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  means  eventually  employed  to 
make  the  farms  of  the  country  more  productive  of 
food  supplies. 

Practically  all  native  fish  varieties  can  be  grown 
in  the  farm  fish  pond.  Trout  are  perhaps  the  most 
desirable  table  fish  in  America,  but  as  they  require 
very  cool,  pure  water  and  other  conditions  that 
cannot  always  be  supplied  in  the  average  pond, 
either  artificial  or  natural,  it  has  been  found  better 
to  raise  such  species  as  are  not  so  particular  as  to 
the  temperature  of  the  water  or  of  the  food  they  eat. 
All  kinds  of  bass,  the  perches,  whitefish  and  cat- 
fish (known  in  many  localities  as  bullhead),  pike, 
pickerel,  suckers  and  several  other  kinds  do  well  in 
ponds. 

The  carp,  an  imported  fish  but  now  common  in 
many  rivers  of  this  country,  makes  an  excellent 
pond  fish,  and  notwithstanding  a  prejudice  against 
it  as  a  food  fish  it  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  carp  are  marketed  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  every  week  and  the  de- 
mand is  increasing.  It  grows  about  as  fast  as  any 
fish  that  is  worth  eating,  but  most  growers  prefer 
the  native  fish  and  they  are  usually  the  more  satis- 
factory. 

A  pond  of  an  acre  in  area  is  abundantly  large. 
That  same  pond  will  not  only  supply  fish  the  year 
around,  but  all  the  ice  needed  on  the  farm  also  may 
be  harvested  in  the  winter,  so  that  the  pond  is 
profitable  in  two  ways,  at  the  same  time  adding  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  property.  It  should  be  at 
least  six  feet  deep  in  places  so  that  the  fish  will 
never  be  frozen  up  in  winter.  Should  the  pond 
freeze  to  the  bottom  it  is  pretty  apt  to  kill  every 
fish  in  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bull- 
heads, which  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud 
and  lie  there  semi-dor- 
mant, until  better 
weather  comes. 

What  a  fish  pond  will 
yield  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of 
the  Fish  Commission  of 
Indiana: 

"Mr.  Carl  H.  Thomp- 
son of  Warren,  Ind.,  has 
a  fish  pond  on  his  farm 
60x120  feet  in  surface 
dimensions,  and  from 
4  to  6  feet  deep.  In 
May,  1895  he  placed  in 
this  pond  four  pairs  of 
*mall-mouthed  black 
bass.  He  also  stocked 
the  pond  with  a  number 
of  pairs  of  yellow  perch. 
Fifteen  months  later  he 
seined  the  pond  and 
took  therefrom,  by  ac- 
tual count,  1,017  black 
bass  averaging  a  pound 
each.  He  also  took  out 
between    600   and  700 
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yellow  perch  weighing,  according  to  his  statement, 
'not  less  than  250  pounds.'  This  makes  the  pro- 
duction of  this  small  pond  amount  to  1,267  pounds 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  months." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  it  would  mean  to  a  farmer's 
family,  and  possibly  to  some  of  his  less  fortunate 
neighbors  who  might  be  remembered  occasionally, 
to  have  a  pond  yielding  considerably  more  than  half 
a  ton  of  nice  fresh  fish  in  fifteen  months,  and  still 
leave  a  big  supply  of  small  fish  in  the  pond,  to  ma- 
ture in  the  next  year.  Even  if  only  half  that  amount 
of  fish  could  be  harvested  the  work  would  be  very 
profitable. 

Catching  the  fish  from  the  pond  is  easy.  The  reg- 
ular hook  and  line  may  be  employed,  or  if  that 
proves  too  much  labor  the  set  line  may  be  used.  A 
still  easier  way  is  to  use  a  common  fish  trap,  in 
which  large  numbers  can  be  taken,  and  then  placed 
in  fish  boxes,  where  they  are  kept  floating  in  the 
pond  until  desired  for  the  table.  Fish  boxes  are 
usually  made  about  three  feet  deep  and  five  feet 
square,  the  sides  being  of  wood  and  the  bottom  of 
coarse  wire  screen,  so  that  the  water  can  reach 
the  fish.  A  cover  on  top  gives  access  to  the  box. 
The  box  is  floated  in  the  pond  and  attached  to  the 
shore  by  an  anchor  rope,  so  it  may  be  pulled  in  and 
enough  fish  for  a  meal  taken  from  it  whenever  de- 
sired. Fish  traps  need  not  cost  more  than  $5  and 
they  can  be  either  made  or  bought  for  that  price. 

The  three  general  types  of  construction  of  fish 
ponds  are:  The  pond  formed  by  damming  a  stream, 
the  excavated  pond  and  the  dike  pond.  Altho  the 
former  is  easily  made  it  is  a  poor  investment,  as  it 
never  can  be  brought  under  complete  control,  for 
there  is  no  sure  way  of  preventing  the  escape  of  its 
inhabitants,  especially  the  young  fish.  Every  freshet 
also  brings  down  fresh  quantities  of  sediment,  much 
of  which  is  deposited  on  the  bottom,  to  eventually 
fill  the  pond.  Then  there  is  the  danger  of  the  em- 
bankment giving  away  with  every  freshet  and  per- 
mitting the  escape  of  all  the  fish. 

The  ponds  that  have  proven  the  most  satisfactory 
in  New  York  State  are  either  excavated  below  the 
surface  of  the  surrounding  ground,  or  formed  by 
building  earthen  embankments,  or  dikes.  A  combi- 
nation of  these  two  plans  is  apt  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory. In  every  case  the  pond  should  be  situated 
away  from  the  course  of  a  stream  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  surface  water  draining 
into  it  during  heavy  rains.  Still  it  is  very  important 
that  there  be  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  to 
reach  the  pond,  a  large,  never-failing  spring  being 
the  best  source  of  supply. 

The  supply  of  water,  while  most  satisfactory  if 
direct  from  a  spring,  may  also  be  by  a  dam,  from 
an  artesian  well,  from  a  well  of  the  ordinary  type 
by  the  use  of  a  windmill,  or  by  conserving  the  rain- 
fall and  ordinary  drainage.  Spring  water  is  usually 
free  from  pollution  and  dangerous  minerals  and 
gases.  Water  containing  the  solution  of  arsenic, 
salt  and  iron  should  not  be  used,  as  fish  cannot  live 
in  it.  Many  little  points  regarding  water  and  other 
such  conditions  must  be  looked  into  always  before 
going  too  far  with  the  pond  project.  As  every  farm 
will  offer  new  conditions  in  the  way  of  water  sup- 
ply, location  of  pond,  etc.,  every  fish  pond  is  more 
or  less  a  law  unto  itself,  and  while  general  princi- 
ples govern  all,  each  one  will  differ  more  or  less 
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from  all  others,  and  require  individual  planning. 

A  pond  must  provide  suitable  spawning  grounds 
and  plenty  of  forage  and  shelter  in  which  young  and 
old  fish  may  escape  their  many  natural  enemies. 
Some  fish  require  a  gravel  bottom  for  spawning, 
others  sand  or  mud  bottom,  while  some  species 
spawn  directly  on  vegetation.  A  few  fishes  are  nest 
builders  and  protect  their  eggs  and  young.  Others 
leave  them  to  their  fate.  Small-mouthed  black  bass 
require  gravel.  Sunfish,  rock  bass,  calico  bass, 
large-mouthed  black  bass  and  bullheads  are  all  nest 
builders,  scooping  out  a  small  depression  near  the 
roots  of  an  aquatic  plant,  in  the  mud  or  sand.  Perch 
attach  their  eggs  to  aquatic  plants;  pike,  pickerel, 
carp  and  golden  shiners  throw  their  eggs  broadcast, 
usually  to  attach  themselves  to  some  kind  of  vege- 
tation, where  they  hatch. 

When  the  pond  is  completed  and  filled  with  water 
the  first  thing  to  be  introduced  are  aquatic  plants, 
several  kinds  of  which  may  be  secured  from  any 
millpond,  sluggish  stream  or  the  shallow  parts  of 
a  lake.  They  should  be  pulled  up  from  the  mud 
bottom,  weighted  with  stone  and  thrown  into  the 
new  pond,  where  they  quickly  take  root  and  send 
up  new  shoots,  spreading  rapidly.  Those  plants 
constitute  the  principal  food  of  some  fishes.  They 
also  furnish  food  and  shelter  to  a  host  of  small 
organisms  that  are  relished  by  the  fish.  They  are 
also  necessary  in  the  spawning  activities  of  some 
fishes.  They  purify  the  water  by  taking  up  certain 
obnoxious  substances,  including  carbonic  acid  gas 
exhaled  by  aquatic  animals,  and  by  giving  back 
oxygen.  They  also  protect  the  water  underneath 
them  and  the  pond  bottom  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Water  cress  is  a  valuable  plant  to  grow  along  the 
shore,  as  it  furnishes  retreats  for  fresh  water 
shrimps,  snails  and  certain  insects  that  are  eaten 
by  the  fish.  Water  weed,  pond  lilies,  eel  grass,  fild 
celery  and  other  plants  are  all  useful. 

After  the  water  plants  have  made  a  good  start, 
perhaps  in  a  month's  time,  such  minnows  as  the 
golden  shiners,  chubs  and  horn  dace  should  be  put 
in  the  pond.  They  multiply  rapidly  and  make  an 
excellent  food  for  the  table  fish  that  are  to  be  raised 
in  the  pond.  With  plenty  of  such  minnows  in  the 
pond,  bass,  pickerel  and  other  cannibalistically  in- 
clined species  will  leave  their  own  young  alone, 
while  hunting  for  food.  One  hundred  pairs  of  shin- 
ers and  100  pairs  of  chubs  and  dace  are  enough  to 
make  a  start.  They  should  be  planted  early  in  the 
summer  if  possible,  when  they  will  spawn  that  same 
season  in  the  pond. 

The  next  spring,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the 
table  fish  may  be  put  in.  Fry  and  fingerlings  are  all 
right,  but  yearlings  or  older  ones  are  better.  Simply 
set  them  free  and  they  will  take  care  of  themselves 
and  spawn  the  first  season,  if  large  enough  when 
put  in. 

A  few  individuals  of  all  food  species  may  be 
caught  the  second  season,  but  it  is  best  to  let  them 
go  three  seasons  before  beginning  to  take  them  for 
the  table.  After  a  pond  has  been  in  operation  four 
or  five  years  there  will  always  be  a  few  large  fish 
lying  in  the  deep  water.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  remove  those,  as  they  are  very  destructive. 
A  few  bass  weighing  three  or  four  pounds  will  eat 
up  practically  every  other  fish  in  the  pond.  If  all 
other  methods  fail  the  pond  should  be  drained  and 
the  large  ones  removed,  and  that  should  be  done  in 
the  spring,  when  there  would  be  the  least  disturb- 
ance of  the  spawning  beds. 

Some  Spuds 

ONE  Nebraska  boy 
raised  276  bushels 
of  potatoes  on  an  acre 
last  season,  the  value 
of  his  crop  being 
$165.50  and  the  net 
profit  $106.58.  He  was 
a  member  of  the 
Nebraska  Boys'  Potato 
Club.  The  average  of 
the  members  of  the 
club  was  162  bushels 
per  acre  and  their 
average  net  profit  was 
$35,  with  potatoes  fig- 
ured usually  at  50 
cents  a  bushel,  or  less. 
P^ach  of  these  boys  was 
given  instruction  sheets 
and  other  assistance 
from  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  without 
cost.  Membership  in 
this  club  is  open  to  any 
boy  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10 
and  18.  Awards  are 
provided  each  year  for 
the  winners. 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


Phosphate  for  Fattening  Farms 

America  Has  the  Greatest  Deposits  in  the  World,  So  Why  Worry? 


One    TOD     Untreated     1  artl 

>lllll  u  IT 


TEN  years  ago  the  entire  known  supply  of 
phosphate  rock  in  the  world  was  stated  in 
the  millions  of  tons.  Today  it  is  estimated 
in  billions  of  tons  in  the  United  States  alone.  Of 
tremendous  importance,  not  only  to  the  future,  but 
to  the  farming  population  of  this  generation,  are 
the  recent  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in 
the  West  of  very  large  deposits  of  this  mineral, 
formed  from  the  re- 
mains of  early  oc- 
curring  animal  forms. 

Prehistoric  plant  and 
animal  life  was  a  vastly 
important  contributor 
to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity— indeed,  almost 
to  the  very  existence — 
of  the  civilized  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  today. 
The  enormous  deposits 
of  coal  and  phosphate 
which  resulted  from 
these  early  flora  and 
fauna  are  perhaps  the 
two  best  examples.  Coal 
has  been  formed  from 
the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  the  carbonifer- 
ous age  and  later  peri- 
ods, and  the  phosphate 
deposits  are  the  remains 
of  prehistoric  animals, 
of  perhaps  equally  as 
long  ago.  All  the  coal 
measures  of  the  world, 
of  which  the  United 
States  is  estimated  by 
Federal  geologists  to 
contain  more  than 
3.500,000,000,000  tons, 
are  composed  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  vegetation, 
much  of  it  more  dense 
and  rank  of  growth 
than  the  most  impene- 
trable   tropical  jungle 

.of  today;  and  however  useless  may  seem  these  pre- 
historic jungles,  when  considered  from  their  coal- 
making  aspect  their  tremendous  importance  to  hu- 
manity is  at  once  recognized. 

Xo  less  important,  possibly  of  far  greater  im- 
portance, were  the  countless  billions  of  antediluvian 
animals,  ranging  from  the  tiniest  of 
sea  inhabitants  to  the  huge  sharks 
of  the  primal  ocean,  whose  remains 
later  became  converted  into  phos- 
phate rock,  containing  the  world's 
1  principal  supply  of  phosphorus.  But 
just  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
great  importance  of  a  large  phos- 
phorus or  phosphate  supply?  For 
making  matches?  Sure,  matches  are 
handy;  nevertheless  we  have  in  the 
past  and  we  could  again,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  inconvenience,  get 
along  without  phosphorus  on  this 
score.  Matches  are  not  the  real  mis- 
sion of  phosphorus.  Phosphorus  is 
almost  a  synonym  for  bread  and 
meat,  and  as  the  world's  supply  of 
phosphate  rock  is  measured,  so  will 
be  measured  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  all  food  products. 

There  are  three  essential  elements 
in  every  soil  without  which  no  plant 
can  grow,  much  less  thrive.  They 
are  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphorus, 
and  phosphorus  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  because  it  is  much  the 
scarcest.  Both  nitrogen  and  potash 
are  relatively  plentiful  in  the  soil, 
in  the  air,  in  the  rocks,  in  sea  water 
;inri  in  concentrated  beds;  but  aver- 
age soil  contains  only  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent  of  phosphorus  and  concen- 
trated deposits  are  startlingly  few 
and  far  between.  The  world  is  defi- 
cient in  phosphorus. 

Let  us  look  at  the  cold,  incontro- 
vertible facts  with  relation  to  the 
comparatively  new,  "inexhaustible" 
lands  of  Illinois  and  see  whether 
there  is  not  great  need  for  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  phosphorus.  Dr. 
C.  ('•■  Hopkins  has  found  that  the  av- 
erage Illinois  soils  contain  1,191 
pounds  of  phosphorus  per  acre  for 
the  surface  seven  inches  of  dirt.  He 
found  that  a  seventy-five-bushel  crop 
of  corn,  for  instance,  removes  from 
an  acre  seventeen  pounds  of  phos- 
phorus, so  that  at  this  rate  of  crop- 
ping the  total  phosphorus  content  of  A  Toot* 
that  soil  would  be  exhausted  in  sev-  Remain* 


By  Guy  E.  Mitchell 

enty  years.  With  this  condition  pertaining  to  the 
rich  Illinois  soils,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  hillsides 
of  New  England  and  of  the  thin  soils  of  the  South? 
To  prove  that  in  actual  farm  practice  the  rate  of  ex- 
haustion is  alarmingly  rapid,  a  series  of  soil  analy- 


One     Ton     Stall     Manure  Treated 
With  Paoephate 


The  Produce  of  One  Ton  of  Manure;  Seven  Years'  Tests 
at  Ohio  Experiment  Station 


ses  in  three  States  shows  that  ordinary  cropping  for 
fifty-four  years  took  away  36  per  cent  of  the  orig- 
inal phosphorus  content  of  these  soils. 

Now,  to  replenish  soils  depleted  of  this  necessary 
element  thru  continued  cropping,  we  must  draw 
principally  upon  the  natural  supply  of  concentrated 


(Natural  Size)  of  a  Prehistoric  Shark,  One  or  the  Animals  Whole 
Form    Our    \  nut    Deposits    oi    Phosphate    Hock,    of    Untold  Value 


phosphorus.  The  greatest  source  of  phosphorus  is 
phosphate  rock,  the  fossilized  remains  of  antedi- 
luvian animals.  All  other  known  sources  are  negli- 
gible when  the  annual  phosphate  depletion  of  our 

farm  lands  as  a  whole  is  considered. 

Our  reserves  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  petroleum  and 
various  other  minerals  are  greater  than  those  of  all 
other  countries  combined.  And  in  its  supply  of  phos- 
phate rock,  which  must 
come  to  be  recognized 
as  more  of  a  necessity 
and    of   greater  value 
than  any  of  these,  the 
United  States  has  a  still 
greater  advantage.  To 
the  economist  the  out- 
look was  anything  but 
bright  until  there  came 
the   discovery   a  few 
years  ago  of  the  great 
phosphate  fields  of  Wyo 
ming,  Utah  and  Idaho 
It  is  in  this  western  fiel 
that  lies  the  salvation 
of  the  American  farm 
This  phosphate  rock  oc 
enrs  in  enormous  beda 
hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  in  extent  and 
varying    from    two  ori 
three  to  eight  or  nine 
feet  thick.    They  con 
stitute  the  greatest  nat- 
ural resource  possessed 
by  the  American  people 
Should  a  potash  deposit 
be    discovered  in  the 
Great  American  Desert 
in  any  degree  compara 
ble  to  the  German  pot 
ash    deposit,   it  would 
undoubtedly  constitute 
a  "billion  dollar  mine, 
but  America's  western 
phosphate  deposits  are 
far  above  any  billions 
of  dollars  in  potential  value.    The  country's  agri- 
cultural prosperity  and  therefore  her  general  pros- 
perity will  in  the  very  near  future  be  largely  meas- 
ured by  the  production  of  this  phosphate. 

The  high  value  of  phosphate  rock  as  a  fer- 
tilizer   is    only   just    beginning    to    be  realized. 

As  little  is  known  by  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fertilizer  as  any  vital  problem 
which  confronts  them,  and  many  a 
one  has  applied  year  after  year  ex- 
pensive nitrogen  and  potash  to  land 
which  required  only  phosphorus.  The 
writer  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and 
was  taught  and  read  of  the  require- 
ment of  all  soils  for  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining all  three  of  the  plant  foods- 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphorus.  He 
well  remembers  an  instance  of  some 
well-to-do  but  rather  ignorant  farm- 
ers buying  several  carloads  of  South 
Carolina  dissolved  phosphate  rock — 
because  it  cost  only  about  a  third  as 
much  as  a  complete  fertilizer — and 
applying  it  alone  to  wheat  and  corn 
lands.  They  builded  better  than  they 
knew.  My  surprise  was  great  to  see 
the  fine  grain  yields  from  these  lands. 
The  simple  fact  was  that  they  were 
relatively  deficient  in  phosphorus 
and  that  the  annual  applications  of 
fertilizers  containing  potash  and  ni- 
trogen had  been  largely  a  waste.  The 
scientific  agriculture  of  the  future — 
in  fact,  of  today — requires  that  each 
class  of  soil,  if  not  each  individual 
farm,  be  studied  and  treated  individ- 
ually. The  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  are  doing  great  work  in  this 
direction  and  the  burden  of  their 
teaching  is  that  each  farmer  should 
practically  test  out  his  own  soil. 

In  a  long  series  of  experiments  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion found  that  every  dollar  invested 
in  phosphorus  applied  to  grain  and 
hay  paid  back  $4.76  under  conditions 
where  neither  nitrogen  nor  potash 
paid  back  the  cost.  It  also  found  as 
the  average  of  fifty-six  tests  in  eleven 
years'  work  that  when  phosphate  was 
applied  in  connection  with  manure 
every  dollar  invested  in  phosphate 
paid  back  $5.68. 

With    our  farm    lands  becoming 
more  and  more  deficient  in  phosphor- 
us, owing  to  our  enormous  waste 
Continued  on  Page  152 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


AFTER  more  than  fifty  days  of  the  world's 
greatest  battle — Verdun— the  struggle  be- 
tween the  German  and  French  armies  is  still 
a  deadlock.  In  fifty  days  Germany  has  gained  some 
150  square  miles  of  territory  and  about  thirty 
French  villages.  What  the  cost  has  been  in  men 
and  ammunition  will  probably  be  known  only  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  As  the  battle  continues  to  rage, 
and  the  Germans  continue  to  gain,  here  and  there, 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  trenches  at  a  time,  at  a 
cost  of  a  regiment,  a  brigade,  or  an  army  corps, 
the  French  defense  grows  more  stubborn  and  the 
advances  more  costly.  Around  Dead  Man's  Hill, 
•the  French  have  also  resorted  to  the  counter  at- 
tack, spending  the  lives  of  their  soldiers  heavily  in 
order  to  recapture  positions  won  by  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  As  the  fiftieth  day  of  the  battle 
passed  some  three  German  army  corps,  with  an  ex- 
tra division  or  two,  were  hurled  into  the  sector  from 
Avocourt  to  Bethincourt.  Hill  304  was  the  objec- 
tive. The  French  had  been  forced  from  their  Beth- 
incourt salient,  which  they  no  longer  had  to  defend, 
and  they  cut  the  flower  of  the  German  armies  to 
pieces  as  they  advanced  in  solid  formation  across 
open  spaces  and  thru  artillery-raked  ravines.  Gen- 
eral Petain's  cunningly  arranged  defensive  had  taken 
advantage  of  evefy  bit  of  natural  defense,  so  that 
Vurtains  of  fire"  from  the  deadly  French  "75s"  and 
rapid-fire  guns  could  be  dropped  at  the  right  mo- 
ment on  walls  of  advancing  Germans,  to  lift  after 
a  moment  to  reveal  piles  of  corpses.  Many  of  these 
masses  were  left  standing  up  while  the  next  body 
of  troops  had  to  push  over  and  around  in  order  to 
advance.  As  the  fiftieth  day  died  away  the  battle 
spread  and  raged  unabated  on  the  entire  front  about 
the  fortress,  from  Avocourt  to  Cumieres,  west  of  the 
Meuse,  to  Chamneauville  and  Douaumont  and  Vaux, 
east  of  the  river.  It  is  the  climax  of  the  greatest 
battle  in  history,  apparently,  a  battle  that  in  one 
day  cost  in  lives  more  than  Waterloo  and  Gettys- 
burg combined. 

VERDUN  has  changed  military  tactics  for  all  time, 
military  experts  declare.  The  German  massed 
formation  of  infantry  attack  has  been  taken 
up  again  after  being  abandoned  for  a  more  open 
style  earlier  in  the  battle.  Big  guns  that  at  the 
Hart  of  the  war  pulverized  the  most  modern  forts 
are  failing  in  their  purpose  in  breaking  the  ring  of 
forts  at  Verdun,  which  was  replanned  after  the 
German  advance  thru  Belgium.  The  big  guns  with 
their  high  explosive  shells  are  pulverizing  the  walls 
of  the  forts,  but  the  forts  have  been  made  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  and  the  natural  barriers  of  open 
spaces,  steep  hills,  ravines,  streams  and  woods  are 
being  utilized,  with  the  human  element  of  most  im- 
portance of  all.  The  human  being  with  a  fixed  bayo- 
net at  the  end  of  his  rifle  is  still  the  important  fac- 
tor in  the  battle  in  spite  of  long-range  guns  and 
high  explosive  shells.  Woods,  walls,  barbed  wire, 
forts,  trenches  and  the  very  surface  of  the  land- 
scape itself  can  be  blasted  away  by  heavy  gunfire 
ahead  of  the  attacking  men.  The  defending  men 
hang  on  to  the  positions  until  captured,  or  ordered 
to  retreat  to  hold  a  better  position,  and  are  replaced 
as  fast  as  "used  up,"  and  the  defenders'  turn  come 
for  man-killing  as  soon  as  the  storming  columns 


leap  from  their  trenches  for  the  attack.  Neither 
the  fort  nor  the  man  are  back  numbers,  but  they 
work  together  along  different  lines  than  formerly. 

PARIS  estimates  that  half  of  the  troops  engaged 
in  these  fiftieth-day  charges  were  swept  away. 
In  some  quarters  the  German  losses  in  that 
day's  battle  alone  are  put  at  between  40,000  and  50,- 
000  men.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  German  re- 
serves are  believed  to  have  been  wiped  out  in  the 
series  of  actions  culminating  in  this  day's  battle. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Thus,  despite  the 
great  strain  entailed  while  the  battle  hangs  in  the 
balance,  Paris,  dispatches  say,  is  more  confident  of 
the  result  than  it  has  been  for  days.  The  with- 
drawal from  Bethincourt  is  freely  called  a  victory. 
The  absence  of  French  counter  attacks  is  taken  as 
an  indication  that  General  Petain  has  the  situation 
well  in  hand  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense  critical. 
Without  a  moment's  lull  the  Crown  Prince  has  fol- 
lowed up  his  advance  at  Bethincourt  with  heavy 
drives  against  the  French  wings  before  Verdun,  five 
miles  apart.  The  Germans  are  attempting  to  dupli- 
cate their  victory  at  Bethincourt  on  a  larger  scale. 
Using  the  famous  "nut-cracker"  tactics  that 
squeezed  the  French  out  of  Bethincourt,  the  Crown 
Prince  has  planned  to  crush  the  five-mile  French 
front  and  force  the  evacuation  of  all  the  strong 
outer  fortifications  of  Verdun  on  the  northwest. 
The  right  jaw  of  the  German  "nut-cracker"  burst  in 
upon  the  French  line  northeast  of  Avocourt  Wood 
with  a  powerful  assault  that  carried  the  Germans 
into  advanced  French  positions.  The  left  jaw  thrust 
against  the  French  line  between  Dead  Man's  Hill 
and  Cumieres  village  with  the  greatest  violence,  but 
was  driven  back  with  heavy  losses. 

RUSSIA'S  marshes  and  lakes  that  form  a  great 
part  of  the  front  on  several  hundred  miles  of 
territory  are  about  to  be  changed  from  frozen 
to  soft  territory  that  will  change  the  course  of  the 
operations  on  the  East  front.  Already  there  is  a 
stirring  of  Russian  troops  to  anticipate  this  change. 
Higher  ground  must  be  taken  from  the  Germans  or 
else  considerable  territory  must  be  given  up  in 
order  to  get  back  on  high  ground. 

AT  A  MEETING  of  the  relief  committee  for  in- 
digent Jews  in  Berlin  it  was  stated  that  700,- 
000  Jews  in  the  occupied  districts  of  Poland 
required  assistance.  Thus  far  nearly  $2,000,000  has 
been  spent  in  relief  work,  which  has  been  made 
possible  largely  by  help  of  Jews  in  America.  It 
was  brought  out  that  further  assistance  is  needed,  as 
a  monthly  expenditure  of  $123,000  is  necessary. 

THE  following  official  Russian  statement  was 
issued  on  the  Turkish  campaign:  "In  the 
direction  of  Diarbekr  (Armenia)  we  closed  in 
on  the  enemy  by  way  of  the  region  of  the  Goinukov 
Valley.  In  the  region  of  Bitlis  we  repulsed  several 
Turkish  attacks.  South  of  Lake  Urumiap  we  fought 
engagements  with  large  hordes  of  Kurds,  who  were 
supported  by  regular  Turkish  infantry." 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Percy  Lake,  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  Mesopotamia,  reports  that  the  Brit- 
ish attack  on  the  Turkish  position  at  Sannayyat,  on 


the  Tigris  River  just  below  Kut-el-Amara,  failed  to 
break  thru  the  Turkish  lines. 

VILLA  remains  uncaught  as  this  is  written,  and 
rumors  persist  that  the  American  forces  are 
to  be  withdrawn  from  Mexican  soil  because  of 
some  promise  made  as  to  a  deadline  over  which 
United  States  soldiers  were  not  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
the  bandit.  Whether  such  a  ridiculous  agreement 
was  made  when  the  expedition  was  started  or  not, 
general  opinion  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
very  much  against  such  a  fruitless  wild-goose  chase, 
as  one  leader  puts  it.  The  situation  has  been 
brought  up  for  Cabinet  discussion  at  Washington. 

Salazar,  a  Mexican  general,  has  fled  from  El  Paso 
into  Mexico  to  join  Diaz  in  a  new  revolution  to  over- 
throw Carranza  rule  in  northern  Mexico,  it  is  re- 
ported. Another  order  of  automobile  trucks  has 
been  placed  to  keep  up  the  ever-lengthening  chain 
of  supplies  in  Mexico,  102  new  trucks  of  the  best 
type  being  ordered  from  two  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
firms.  The  Government  will  also  buy  immediately 
twenty  of  the  most  modern  aeroplanes,  which  indi- 
cates that  some  measure  of  preparedness  is  being 
taken  to  bring  the  present  expedition  up  to  a  mod- 
ern fighting  basis.  Villa  is  now  reported  to  have 
crossed  the  southern  border  of  Chihuahua  into  Du- 
rango,  and  is  racing  south  ahead  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced United  States  cavalry  to  an  old  stronghold. 
Reports  that  he  will  also  join  other  Mexican  gen- 
erals are  in  the  air.  Whether  he  is  a  fugitive, 
wounded  and  broken,  accompanied  by  only  eight  of 
his  trusted  soldiers,  or  is  at  the  head  of  several 
thousand  bandits  who  are  luring  the  Americans  into 
ambush  far  from  the  border,  it  is  hard  to  determine 
from  the  conflicting  "news"  sent  north  from  El 
Paso.  Interest  in  the  expedition  languishes  as  it 
settles  down  into  a  dreary  hunt  thru  deserts  and 
mountains  for  a  bandit,  with  the  behavior  of  the 
Government  at  Washington  and  the  various  Mexican 
elements  toward  the  expedition  as  the  outside  influ- 
ences that  may  at  any  moment  turn  it  into  a  war 
with  Mexico,  or  a  farce  that  will  furnish  the  ban- 
dits with  laughing  material^for  years. 


Ruaalan    ictlvltj  on  Hie  i:»*t  Front  Indicated 
l.v    trrowa.     Warm    Weather  A*  hi   i'»r<«-  the 
Raaalama   to   Advance    <>■    Retreat    From  <i»e 
Marahea  and  Swamna 


\ttrr  Plftj  Omyn  of  *he  f>rrnt«-Mt  Hull  I*-  of  Hlator?.  1 — Franca  Salient  CriiMhed  in;  2 — French  Line* 
atrnlfcMrnrd  (Hit)  3 — French  KeptiNe  llnnil  (■rrnailr  AttariMJ  4 — French  Mnkc  I'roerCNN  and  C'np- 
ttirr  (Jarmaa  Trenrhea;  ."■ — Woevrc   IHatrlct  (nlm  While  Germnna  Rc-Form 
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FARMERS  WIN  MILK  "STRIKE" 


Farmers  Get  Dairy  Bulls 

TWENTY-FOUR  pure-bred  Holstein  bulls  were 
distributed  to  farmers  in  southern  Illinois  at 
a  celebration  of  the  business  men's  dairy  ex- 
tension movement  in  Illinois.  The  celebration, 
which  was  held  at  Carbondale,  was  attended  by 
15,000  people.  This  campaign  to  improve  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  the  dairy  animals  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State  was  launched  some  time  ago  by 
W.  Scott  Matthews,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sioner of  Illinois.  Mr.  Matthews,  in  traversing  the 
State,  saw  the  need  of  more  and  better  cows  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  and  started  a  movement  to  inter- 
est the  bankers,  business  men  and  other  parts  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  plan  of  helping  the  farm- 
ers who  were  unable  to  help  themselves  because 
of  their  financial  condition.  The  bulls  were  given 
out  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  has  taken 
part  in  the  movement,  and  it  is  the  plan  to  loan 
them  to  various  farmers  at  different  times  of  the 
year.  Other  railroads  have  signified  their  intention 
of  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  near  future.  A  few 
bulls  distributed  in  this  manner  will  do  considera- 
ble toward  breeding  up  the  grade  cows  that  are  on 
the  farms  in  "Egypt,"  as  this  part  of  the  State  is 
called,  Mr.  Matthews  urges. 

Farmers  Divided  on  Quiz 

IT  BEGINS  to  look  as  tho  the  proposed  inquiry 
into  the  action  of  the  packers  in  the  livestock 
markets  relative  to  the  alleged  controlling  of 
prices  has  fizzled  out.  Big  feeders  say  everything  is 
all  right,  and  claim  the  proposed  quiz  would  hurt 
their  business,  while  the  breeders  in  the  West  are 
attempting  to  go  thru  with  the  investigation,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  resolution  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Borland  of  Missouri  asking  the  probe. 

E.  H.  Wallace,  by  affidavit  and  testimony  as  to  his 
personal  experience,  sought  to  prove  that  combina- 
tions existed  among  the  packers  at  the  Kansas  City 
stockyards.  He  declared  that  one  buyer  did  the 
purchasing  for  two  houses  in  Kansas  City  and  split 
all  he  bought.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  attorney  for  the 
American  National  Livestock  Association,  produced 
sales  slips  of  a  Kansas  City  commission  firm  to  sbow 
where  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wallace  was  correct. 
Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  hearings  the  packers, 
probably  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  quiz,  offered  to 
submit  their  books  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  to  supply  any  information  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated Bureau  of  Markets,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department. 

Farm  Wages  Advance 

ACCORDING  to'  the  report  made  public  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
farm  wages  advanced  slightly  during  the  last 
year  in  the  principal  grain  States  and  remained  sta- 
tionary or  declined  slightly  in  the  cotton  States. 
These  changes  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  high- 
er prices  of  grain,  and  the  decrease  in  the  price  of 
cotton.  Farm  labor  was  not  as  scarce  last  year  as 
in  the  preceding  years.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  active  part  the  Department  of  Labor  took  in 
sending  idle  men  in  the  city  to  the  farms.  Several 
hundred  thousand  places  were  found  on  farms  for 
those  who  were  unable  to  obtain  employment  in  the 
cities.  For  the  entire  United  States  the  wages  per 
day  of  male  farm  labor  increased  about  1  per  cent, 
averaging  about  $1.47  without  board,  and  $1.13  with 
board.  The  rate  for  farm  labor  hired  by  the  month 
without  board  increased  27  cents,  to  $30.15,  while 
the  rates  with  board  increased  21  cents,  to  $21.26. 

Angus  Association  Report 

THE  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  As- 
sociation has  issued  a  report  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
business  of  the  association  for  that  period  for  five 
years  back.  Registrations,  according  to  the  report, 
have  increased  43  per  cent  over  this  period  last  year, 
43  per  cent  over  the  past  five-year  average  for 
the  same  period  and  have  increased  111  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  during  the  year  of  1911-1912. 
The  report  shows  that  the  membership  enrollment 
has  increased  50  per  cent  over  the  same  period  last 
year,  and  shows  an  increase  of  48  per  cent  over  the 
same  period  for  five  years  and  118  per  cent  increase 
over  the  same  period  for  the  year  of  1911-1912. 

Kxpect  Record  Attendance 

IT  IS  expected  that  by  the  time  all  the  late  comers 
lmvo  been  registered  at  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  the  registration  will  show 
3,300  names,  the  highest  figure  by  a  wide  margin 
in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  registration 
for  the  school  year  to  date  is  3,284,  compared  with 
3,089  at  the  same  time  last  year. 


FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  dairy  farmers  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  who  sup- 
ply Chicago  with  milk,  by  sticking  to- 
gether for  one  week,  and  delivering  no  milk  to 
the  dealers,  had  the  price  of  their  product 
raised  22  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Heretofore 
the  farmers  have  asked  for  increases  in  the 
price  of  their  product,  but  when  the  contract 
day  arrived  the  farmers  generally  signed, 
breaking  any  opportunity  they  had  to  get  an 
increase.  This  time,  however,  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  to  which  the  majority  of 
the  dairy  farmers  belong,  started  working 
early  to  have  the  farmers  stick  together,  and 
when  April  1  arrived  and  the  dealers  refused 
to  raise  the  price  for  their  'product  to  $1.55, 
the  farmers  refused  to  deliver  any  milk. 

Several  farmers  in  the  various  districts  at- 
tempted to  deliver  milk  at  the  old  price  of 
$1.33,  but  the  dairymen  adopted  old-time  labor 
tactics  and  refused  to  permit  them  to  pass  on 
the  road.  Sometimes  the  milk  was  dumped 
into  the  ditch.  Deputies  were  hired  by  the 
dealers  to  enable  them  to  get  milk  from  the 
farmers  who  were  willing  to  sell  at  the  old 
price,  but  the  farmers  resorted  to  other  means 
to  prevent  the  dealers  from  getting  milk. 
Many  clashes  between  the  farmers  and  the 
deputies  resulted  from  their  picketing  the 
plants.  In  an  effort  to  break  the  "strike"  the 
dealers  imported  milk  from  other  districts, 
which  normally  do  not  supply  Chicago,  and 
the  farmers  retaliated  by  compelling  them  to 
sell  only  inspected  milk.  Then  Borden  and 
Bowman,  the  two  largest  dealers,  imported 
milk  from  New  York,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
but  could  not  get  enough  to  affect  the  short- 
age. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  small  dealers,  seeing 
that  they  could  no  longer  operate,  signed  with 
the  farmers  at  their  price.  All  but  Borden  and 
Bowman  gave  in.  At  a  conference  called  by 
the  health  commissioner  of  Chicago,  attended 
by  representatives  of  both  sides,  the  two  deal- 
ers acquiesced  to  the  demands  of  the  farmers. 


Big  Galloway  Demand 

IN  THE  report  of  the  secretary  before  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Galloway 
Breeders'  Association  it  was  shown  that  farm- 
ers in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union  were 
seeking  information  pertaining  to  Galloway  cattle. 
The  inquiry  is  especially  strong  for  yearling  and 
2-year-old  bulls  and  heifers.  It  would  add  greatly 
to  the  service  of  our  1916  Directory,  says  Secre- 
tary R.  W.  Brown,  if  we  could  publish  therein  a 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  breeders  who 
have  cattle  for  sale.  So  urgent  is  the  need  of 
such  a  list  that  the  service  of  the  Directory  is 
hereby  extended.  To  meet  the  extra  cost  a  charge 
of  $1  will  be  made  for  each  listing.  The  listings 
will  be  arranged  by  States,  and  bulls  and  females 
will  each  be  classified  as  "over  2-year-old"  and 
"under  2-year-old." 

More  Cotton  Products  Urged 

AN  INCREASE  in  the  output  of  cotton  products 
was  urged  by  William  J.  Harris,  Federal 
trade  commissioner,  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Cotton  Association  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
.declared  that  if  the  cotton  produced  in  this  country 
was  manufactured  here  into  products  as  fine  as  are 
now  produced  in  foreign  countries,  there  would  be 
realized  annually  from  our  cotton  crop  $2,155,000,- 
000,  instead  of  $665,000,000.  "There  is  no  agricul- 
tural crop  of  the  world  in  which  such  a  number  of 
persons  earn  their  living,"  said  Mr.  Harris.  "Cot- 
ton is  the  second  largest  crop  in  the  United  States 
and  ranks  first  in  our  exports." 

Want  Meat  Inspection  Law 

FEDERAL  meat  inspectors  of  Kansas  City,  Wich- 
ita and  Topeka  have  started  a  movement  among 
the  lawmakers  in  Washington  to  have  Federal 
inspection  made  a  law.  As  it  is  now  Congress 
makes  a  blanket  appropriation  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  inspection  at  all  of  the  plants  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  apportionment  is  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  inspectors 
say  that  the  present  system  does  away  with  the 
hope  of  promotion,  and  leaves  the  administration  in 
the  hands  of  politicians. 

Saloon  Men  Beaten 

JUDGE  DONEGAN  in  the  Scott  County  District 
Court  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  upheld  Iowa's  dry 
law  in  a  decision  which  he  handed  down  in  a 
test  case.    He  declared  that  there  was  no  warrant 
to  hold  that  the  Legislature  was  not  acting  within 
its  power  when  it  repealed  the  mulct  law. 


Farming  Business  Notes 

Three  hundred  students  took  part  in  the  school 
spelling  contest  of  Beadle  County,  South  Dakota. 
Each  school  in  the  county  had  a  number  of  choice 

representatives. 

*    *  * 

Cattle  men  in  Mexico  say  that  the  United  States 
must  keep  its  troops  in  Mexico  for  several  months 
to  come  in  order  that  their  interests  may  be  pro- 
tected from  the  bandits.  " 


I 


The  sheep-shearing  contest  conducted  by  the  Ohio 
State  University  was  held  in  the  judging  pavilion 
of  the  university  on  April  12.    Liberal  cash  prizes 

were  given  the  winners. 

*    *  * 

A  number  of  farmers  and  business  men  of  Salina, 
Kan.,  met  recently  and  discussed  plans  to  bring 
about  closer  cooperation  between  the  farmers  and 

the  business  men  of  that  city. 


s 

L,  . 


Fifty  farmers  of  Pope  County,  Minnesota,  have, 
organized  themselves  into  the  Farmers'  and  Mer- 
chants' Club.    One  of  the  first  things  the  club  will 
do  is  to  hold  a  farmers'  institute. 

*  *  * 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Auditorium 
Poultry  Show  will  be  held  Jan.  18  to  23  in  Mil- 
waukee. The  following  judges  were  selected: 
Hackett,  Wells,  Greenwood,  Greenwald,  Pierce  and 
Tucker. 

*  *  * 

J.  O.  Kerfoot  was  elected  president  of  the  Hardin 
County  (Ky.)  Breeders'  Club.    The  advancement  of  • 
the  breeding  of  hogs  and  cattle  and  the  holding  of  ; 
public  sales  of  livestock  are  the  purposes  of  the  or-  V 

ganization. 


Iowa  shippers  have  been  notified  of  an  increase  in 
demurrage  charges  on  all  cars  in  interstate  traffic 
until  June  15.    This  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  In 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  to  relieve  the  freigh 

congestion  in  the  East. 


Charles  Johnson  was  elected  president  of  the 
Cooperative  Farmers'  Club  of  Island  Lake  and 
Bergville,  Minnesota.  Other  officers  elected  follow: 
Vice  president,  Claude  Fish;  secretary,  Martin  Nes- 
set;  treasurer,  A.  C.  Anderson. 

*  *  * 

Grain  rates  from  121  points  in  North  Dakota  to 
Minnesota  grain  terminals  have  been  raised  %  cent 
a  bushel  the  last  few  weeks,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  State  Railroad  Commission.  The  charge 
is  being  investigated  by  the  Railroad  Commission. 

s  *      *  * 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tractor  representatives 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  have  been  unable  to  secure 
sufficient  tractors  to  fill  their  demands,  the  annual 
tractor  demonstration  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Sioux  Falls  this  summer  has  been  practically  aban- 
doned. 

*  *  * 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  sheep  grow- 
ers are  advised  by  the  president  of  the  Tri-State 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  R.  S.  Munce  of  Can- 
nonsburg,  Pa.,  to  enter  their  best  fleeces  at  the 
wool  show  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  in  1917. 

*  *  * 

Directors  of  the  Jefferson  Highway  met  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Mo.,  to  discuss  plans  for  improving  the  road, 
which  runs  from  Kansas  City  to  Des  Moines.  Plans 
were  discussed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  coopera- 
tion of  the  towns  along  the  highway,  and  for  extend- 
ing the  rock  paving  of  the  highway. 

*  *  * 

The  cooperative  store  operated  by  the  Nevis 
Farmers'  Club  of  Hibbard  County,  Minnesota,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  of  the  club,  did  $10,500 
worth  of  business  during  the  past  year.  The  store 
is  operated  on  a  cash  basis,  and  the  officers  of  the 
association  go  over  the  books  once  every  month. 

*  *  * 

An  order  forbidding  the  sale  of  live  poultry  with 
food  in  the  crop  at  the  time  of  the  sale  has  been 
promulgated  by  John  J.  Dillon,  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets,  who  says  that 
several  million  consumers  suffer  in  health  and 
purse  from  the  practice  of  stuffing  the  crops  of 
the  birds  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  fowl. 

*  -  *  # 

For  the  purpose  of  cooperation  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  "Hereford  cattle  and  the  exchange  of  sires 
and  the  advancement  of  the  interest  in  the  breed 
of  a  higher  and  better  standard,  the  farmers  of  Ken- 
tucky organized  the  West  Kentucky  Hereford  As- 
sociation at  a  meeting  in  Paducah.  F.  T.  Satterfleld  , 
of  Princeton  was  elected  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 
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AN  "EXTRA"  EARLY  OHIO 

Dewey  Hanes,  Champion  Corn  Club  Boy  of  the  Buckeye  State  for  the  Third  Successive 

Year,  Prefers  Arcanum  Folks  to  New  Yorkers 


THIS  is  a  true  story.  It  is  about  a  boy  who 
lives  in  Ohio,  but  whose  name  is  known  thru- 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States. 
It's  about  the  boy's  father  and  the  boy's  mother,  too, 
and  his  younger  sister  and  brothers.  Hard  work  on 
the  farm,  with  chores  before  school  and  in  the  eve- 
ning after  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  happy  times 
that  come  only  to  the  boy  on  the  farm,  are  included 
in  the  story  of  Dewey  Hanes  of  Arcanum,  Darke 
County,  Ohio. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  rugged,  wholesome, 
l>-year-old  boy  who  likes  farm  life,  who  knows  how 
to  farm  and  who  has  been  showing  farmers  how  to 
raise  three  and  four  times  as  large  crops  per  acre 
with  far  greater  profit  than  they  have  been  making 
and  without  taking  from  the  soil  its  stock  of  pro- 
ductive fertility.  The  story  has  been  told  and  re- 
told in  part  in  hundreds  of  newspapers,  farm  papers 
and  magazines  during  the  last  three  years,  and  has 
been  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  in  country  homes  and  in  city 
homes — everywhere  the  newspapers  and  farm  pa- 
pers, magazines  and  bulletins  go  with  their  printed 
messages. 

Not  far  from  Arcanum,  in  Darke  County,  is  the 
home  of  Dewey  Hanes,  who,  in  1915,  raised  153.7 
bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre  and  fifty-five  and  two- 
thirds  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on  five  acres.  The 
Hanes  farm  is  one  of  the  best  in  Ohio.  It  is  under- 
laid with  tile  drain  and  has  been  kept  in  a  high 
itate  of  fertility  by  Joseph  Hanes,  father  of  Dewey, 
since  he  first  settled  there  twenty  years  ago.  In- 
stead of  becoming  less  productive  each  year,  the 
Hanes  farm  is  becoming  more  productive  and  there- 
by more  profitable.  The  well-fenced  farm,  well- 
painted  buildings  and  general  air  of  order  and 
prosperity  tell  much  of  the  story  of  Dewey  Hanes 
tnd  his  successes  in  raising  record-breaking  crops 
of  highest  quality. 

Dewey  is  the  oldest  of  six  children.  Paul,  age 
16,  who  raised  123  bushels  per  acre  in  the  1915  con- 
test, is  the  second  oldest  of  the  Hanes  children. 
Mary,  the  only  sister,  is  14  years  old,  Roscoe  is  13, 
Roily  10  and  Harley  9.  All  except  Dewey  are  in 
Bchool.  Dewey  is  planning  to  enter  Ohio  State  Uni- 
Tersity  to  take  the  three-year  agricultural  course 
next  fall.  He  attended  the  week's  course  at  the 
University,  known  as  Farmers'  Week,  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  will  spend  the  time  between  now  and 
next  fall  helping  his  father  on  the  farm  and  also 
attempting  to  beat  his  present  record  for  production 
of  corn  per  acre. 

The  story  of  Dewey  Hanes  has  such  a  general 
appeal  because  it  is  the  story  of  the  raising  of 
record  crops  thru  the  application  of  the  best  farm- 
ing methods.  There  isn't  any  mystery  about  the 
story — no  secret  method,  no  accidental  stumbling 
into  prominence.  For  three  consecutive  years 
Dewey  has  raised  more  than  100  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  starting  in  1912  with  138  bushels  and  raising 
that  record  to  153.7  bushels  in  1915.  His  father 
raises  an  average  of  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre 
thru  less  intensive  but  almost  equally  modern 
methods,  j* 

Then  again  corn  is  "king"  among  the  many  crops 
raised  in  the  central  and  middle  western  States,  and 
therefore  the  boy  who  almost  multiplied  the  average 
production  by  four  is  worthy  of  recognition  such  as 
has  been  given  the  boy  from  Arcanum,  in  Washing- 
ton, New  York,  Columbus  and  everywhere  that  he 
has  gone.  Dewey  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  at  least  treble  the  corn  yield  in  Ohio,  and  the 
establishing  of  that  fact  will  do  more  toward  bring- 
ing it  about  than  all  the  theory  and  advice  that 
could  be  given.  It  means  thousands  of  acres  that  will 
be  far  more  profitable  to  the  owners.  It  means 
profits  instead  of  losses,  after  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  and  the  labor  costs  have  been  sub- 
tracted on  many  a  Buckeye  farm.  Dewey's  acre 
returned  to  him  as  much  as  the  average  producer 
of  corn  makes  on  six  and  eight-tenths  acres.  No 
wonder  farmers  are  eager  to  hear  his  story  and  to 
follow  his  example. 

When  the  Corn  Boy  Winners  of  Ohio  were  in 
Washington,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  Senator 
Pomerene  of  Ohio  and  a  number  of  other  distin- 
guished men  paid  their  compliments  to  the  Arcanuni 
boy.  Secretary  Daniels  pointed  out  that  the  corn 
grower  ruled  the  world,  and  said  that  the  boys 
were  at  last  starting  the  country  on  the  right  track 
by  raising  the  production  records  for  the  corn  crop. 
Governor  Willis  of  Ohio,  in  a  speech  before  the  farm- 
ers at  Farmers'  Week,  declared  that  Dewey  Hanes 
wan  his  champion— his  "hero" — and  pointed  out  how 
much  greater  was  his  achievement  than  that  of  many 
boys  who  win  fame  in  school  and  college  athletics. 

At  Farmers'  Week  Dewey  Hanes  was  called  upon 
to  tell  his  story  before  audiences  at  two  different 
times,  and  before  smaller  groups  almost  continually 
when  farmers  could  get  to  talk  with  him.    All  thru 
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Dewey  Hanes 
Biii.teil  153  Bushels  of  Corn  on  nn   Acre;  "i  2-3 
Bushels    of    A\  hc-:it    on    Bach    ot  Five  Acres 

his  successes  he  has  been  the  same  quiet,  thought- 
ful boy.  Success  has  not  started  to  turn  his  head 
and  probably  never  will.  In  New  York,  when  re- 
porters asked  him  for  his  impressions  of  the  city 
and  city  life,  he  answered:  "New  York  is  all  right, 
but  I  prefer  Arcanum."  Repeatedly  he  has  said 
that  he  intends  to  be  a  farmer — a  scientific  farmer — 
and  that  he  does  not  want  to  leave  the  country  and 
country  life. 

In  the  evening  around  the  table  in  the  Hanes 
home,  a  visitor  would  find  the  children  getting  their 
school  lessons,  the  mother  busy  helping  them,  sew- 
ing or  otherwise  engaged,  and  the  father  and  Dewey 
either  studying,  reading  or  discussing  farm  subjects. 
Just  one  criticism  has  Dewey  to  make  of  the  av- 
erage farmer  and  that  is  that  he  does  not  take  care 
of  his  crops  iu  the  way  that  he  should,  but  that  he 
prefers  to  try  to  raise  a  large  number  of  acres  with 
a  small  yield  rather  than  a  smaller  number  of  acres 
with  a  larger  yield.  He  believes  it  more  profitable 
to  tend  a  few.  acres  well  than  to  grow  double  the 
acreage  with  half  the  attention  to  each  acre.  In 
that  he  agrees  with  the  leading  teachers  thruout 
the  country. 

Just  how  have  Dewey's  corn  and  wheat  been  pro- 
duced"? Let's  have  him  tell  his  own  story  of  "How 
I  Grow  Corn  and  Wheat,"  as  he  has  given  it  before 
audiences  of  farmers  in  various  parts  of  Ohio.  It 
is  as  follows: 

"I  will  first  tell  how  I  grew  the  wheat  crop  which 
yielded  an  average  of  fifty-five  and  two-thirds  bush- 
els per  acre  on  five  acres  and  won  for  me  the  honor 
of  champion  boy  wheat  grower  in  1915.  I  used  for 
my  wheat  field  a  compact,  sandy  loam,  which  was  in 
tobacco  the  preceding  year  and  in  excellent  good 
shape  as  far  as  plant  food  was  concerned.  The 
ground  was  not  plowed  but  was  disked  five  times 
both  ways  to  insure  'a  good  seed  bed.  I  then  ap- 
plied 600  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre 
by  means  of  the  fertilizer  drill.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  big  crops  of  high  quality  cannot 
be  produced  without  an  abundance  of  available  plant 
food  in  the  soil. 

"Wheat  likes  a  compact  seed  bed  and  I  have  dem- 
onstrated to  my  satisfaction  that  it  pays  to  spend 
time  and  labor  in  preparing  the  right  kind  of  a  seed 
bed.  The  time  is  past  for  slip-shod  methods,  and 
in  these  days  of  high  prices  for  wheat  every  bushel 
counts.  An  extra  bushel  or  two  is  worth  while,  no 
matter  tho  the  land  be  fertile  at  the  beginning.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  average  wheat  yield  of  Ohio 
can  be  doubled  by  crop  rotation,  early  plowing, 
thoro  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  selection  of  seed 
and  the  liberal  use  of  available  plant  food. 

"In  growing  corn  I  have  found  it  profitable  to  use 
great  care  in  the  selection  and  storing  of  the  seed. 
I  selected  my  seed  in  the  early  fall  and  after  drying 
it  I  put  it  on  a  board  with  spikes  driven  thru  so 


that  one  ear  would  not  touch  another  during  the 
winter.  The  stalk  and  its  surroundings  in  the  field 
aid  in  determining  whether  the  ear  shall  be  chosen 
in  the  field.  After  the  corn  was  placed  on  the 
boards  they  were  hung  in  a  wagon  shed  for  the 
winter. 

"I  started  preparation  of  the  acre  that  produced 
the  153.7  bushels  early  in  April.  Eight  loads  of  ma- 
nure were  placed  on  it  and  plowing  was  done  on 
April  26.  The  ground  was  then  disked  three  times 
with  a  double  cutaway  disc,  after  which  I  applied 
500  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  and  then  disked 
again  to  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil  and  to  pul- 
verize the  seed  bed.  I  then  harrowed  and  rolled 
the  ground.  Nothing  was  overlooked  or  neglected 
in  preparing  the  very  best  possible  seed  bed. 

"The  corn  was  planted  May  1  with  a  two-horse 
corn  planter  at  a  depth  of  two  inches.  Four  grains 
were  planted  to  a  hill  and  the  hills  were  forty-two 
inches  apart  in  rows  that  were  thirty-eight  inches 
apart.  Altho  my  seed  had  been  tested  I  took  further 
precaution  against  poor  germination  and  planted  a 
row  around  the  acre  to  furnish  plants  to  transplant 
if  needed.  The  acre  was  cultivated  three  times  with 
a  two-horse  cultivator  and  once  with  a  single-horse 
cultivator,  after  the  corn  was  high.  The  whole 
tract  was  hoed  at  least  twice  over,  at  times  when 
I  was  able  to  spare  the  time  from  my  other  work. 
The'  cultivation  toward  the  last  was  shallow,  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  of  breaking  some  of  the  feeding 
roots  of  the  corn,  which  grow  near  the  surface.  I 
transplanted  the  few  hills  that  had  fewer  than  four 
stalks  and  substituted  from  the  row  around  the  out- 
side of  the  acre. 

"On  account  of  the  wet  weather  no  mulching  was 
necessary.  After  the  corn  had  started  to  ear  I  did 
nothing  with  it  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The 
secret  of  success  is  the  use  of  good  seed  corn,  well- 
drained  land,  well-worked,  consistent  cultivation, 
with  due  regard  to  the  weather,  and  the  proper  use 
of  fertilizers.  You  must  have  good  soil  in  order  to 
raise  good  crops  of  any  sort.  The  fertilizer  that  I 
used  contained  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash, which  is  the  kind  I  would  recommend  because 
of  my  success  with  it,  and  the  success  that  other 
corn  growers  have  had  in  the  boys'  contests. 

"The  average  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  corn 
in  Ohio  is  about  $15,  and  the  average  yield  is  about 
forty  bushels.  At  50  cents  per  bushel  it  would  take 
thirty  bushels  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  crop  from 
that  acre.  This  would  leave  a  profit  of  ten  bushels, 
or  $5  per  acre.  The  cost  of  producing  my  acre  was 
$25.80,  and  the  yield  153.7  bushels,  which,  at  50 
cents  per  bushel,  means  $76.80  return,  or  a  profit 
of  $51  on  the  acre.  Isn't  it  worth  while  to  make 
that  extra  $46  per  acre,  even  tho  you  have  to  put 
more  time  on  it,  and  invest  a  little  money  in  plant 
food? 

"Think  what  it  would  mean  to  the  State  of  Ohio 
if  her  farmers  would  raise  three  and  one-half  times 
as  much  corn  on  the  same  acreage.  This  can  be 
done  if  the  farmers  are  willing  to  pay  attention  to 
the  factors  of  good  seed,  the  rotation  of  crops,  drain- 
age, plant  food  and  other  factors.  It's  a  matter  of 
raising  more  per  acre  if  you  want  to  make  more 
money  from  farming." 

Food  Suppy  of  the  Farm  Home 

MUCH  public  interest  has  been  excited  by  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  to  the  effect  that  the 
development  of  the  disease  known  as  pellagra  in 
human  beings  depends  on  faulty  diet.  Among  the 
suggestions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the 
modification  of  diet  to  prevent  the  development  of 
pellagra  are  a  number  of  items  which  _  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  campaign  of  the  department 
and  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  to  increase  the 
production  of  food  supplies  on  the  farm,  especially 
to  bring  about  a  home  supply  of  meat,  eggs,  milk, 
and  butter. 

Among  other  specific  recommendations  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  are: 

(a)  The  ownership  of  a  milk  cow;  an  increase 
of  milk  production  for  home  consumption. 

(b)  Poultry  and  egg  raising  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

(c)  Stock  raising. 

(d)  Diversification  and  cultivation  of  food  crops. 
These  four  specifications  give  an  added  argument 

for  the  campaign  of  livestock  raising  and  farm  di- 
versification, which  has  been  especially  urged,  par- 
ticularly for  the  South.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to 
presume,  therefore,  that  the  production  of  the  fam- 
ily meat  supply  at  the  farm  home  will  not  only  de- 
crease considerably  the  expense  of  the  family  table 
and  add  somewhat  directly  to  fr™"*/?™".?*^ 
well,  but  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  members  of  the  family. 
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Make  a  Birdhouse 

MANY  bird  lovers  complain  that  some  varieties 
of  feathered  visitors  are  too  particular  about 
their  nesting  place.    Some  of  them  will  not 
occupy  the  same  birdhouse  more  than  a  year,  ob- 
jecting apparently  to  the  accumulated  dirt.  This 


A  Michigan   Reader's  Sanitary  House  May  Be 
Cleaned  for  Each  Tenant 


sometimes  results  in  the  non-use  of  an  elaborate 
birdhouse. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty  a  Michigan  man  has  per- 
fected a  birdhouse  that  can  be  renovated  after  each 
passing  brood  and  thus  kept  clean  and  inviting  for 
the  tenants  when  they  return  from  their  southern 
pilgrimage.  The  cleanable  house  is  made  of  a  sim- 
ple frame  and  roof,  into  which  a  hollow  cylinder 
fits,  being  held  firmly  in  place  by  two  pegs.  The 
house  is  well  built  and  has  all  the  qualities  of  stur- 
diness  possessed  by  ordinary  bird  residences.  When 
the  birds  have  flown  south,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  remove  the  two  pegs  and  thus  allow  the  cylinder 
with  its  burden  of  debris  to  be  lowered  to  a  point 
where  it  can  be  washed  out  with  the  garden  hose. 
After  being  cleansed,  the  cylinder  is  replaced  and 
the  house  is  as  clean  and  as  inviting  as  when 
new. — H.  G. 

Handicraft — Lesson  No.  5 

Knife  and  Fork  Box 

PURPOSE — A  box  in  which  to  keep  knives,  forks 
and  spoons  is  a  convenient  article  in  many  homes. 
A  few  of  these  boxes  offered  at  public  auction  at  a 
school  entertainment  would  probably  sell  for  a 
handsome  profit,  thus  furnishing  the  money  to  buy 
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more  material  for  the  manual  training  club  in 

school. 

MATERIAL  REQUIRED— Lumber :  One  piece  % 
by  6  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches  white  pine,  cypress  or 
whitewood,  or  the  equivalent  in  box  lumber.  The 
thickness  may  be  greater,  but  not  less,  than  %  inch. 
Rough  lumber  may  be  planed  down,  if  necessary. 
Hardware:  25-1  inch  brads  or  shingle  nails. 

STOCK  BILL— Two  pieces  7-16  by  3%  by  12 
inches  for  sides,  2  pieces  7-16  by  3  by  7  inches  for 
ends,  1  piece  7-16  by  6%  by  12  inches  for  handle,  1 
piece  7-16  by  4%  by  11%  inches  for  bottom. 

TOOLS — Rule,  sharp  lead  pencil,  try  square,  saw, 
plane,  marking  gauge,  brace  and  1-inch  bit,  knife 
and  hammer. 

1.  CUTTING  STOCK— The  stock  bill  above  gives 
the  finished  dimensions.  Calculate  carefully  the 
rough  sizes  of  stock  before  cutting. 

2.  SQUARING  STOCK— Square  up  each  piece  of 
stock  as  follows: 

SIDES — 1.  Plane  one  of  the  surfaces  of  a  side 
smooth  for  a  working  face.  Test  it,  if  finished, 
mark  with  an  X. 

2.  Plane  one  of  the  edges  square  with  the  work- 
ing face.    Test  it,  if  finished,  mark  with  V. 

3.  Gauge  the  thickness  to  7-16  inch,  if  necessary, 
and  plane  down  to  the  gauge  lines. 

4.  Gauge  the  width  to  3*4  inches  from  the  work- 
ing edge.    Plane  down  to  the  gauge  lines. 

5.  Square  a  line  across  the  working  face  and  edge, 
near  the  end.  Saw  it  square  with  the  working  face 
and  edge,  just  outside  the  line.  Then  plane  careful- 
ly to  the  line. 

Measure  the  required  length  and  finish  the  other 
end  in  the  same  way. 

The  same  operations  are  to  be  followed  inmaking 
the  ends,  bottom  and  handle. 

ENDS — 1.  Lay  out  the  lines  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing, to  give  the  desired  shape. 

2.  Cut  with  a  saw,  carefully,  to  the  lines. 

HANDLE — 1.  Lay  out  the  corners  of  the  handle,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing. 

2.  Lay  out  the  lines  for  the  handle. 

3.  Cut  the  corners  off,  carefully,  to  the  line. 

4.  Bore  4  1-inch  holes  inside  the  lines  of  the  lay- 
out of  the  handle.  Then  trim  to  the  lines  with  a 
knife. 

3.  ASSEMBLING— 

1.  Nail  the  bottom  on  the  short  edge  of  the  ends. 
Then  plane  the  edges  of  the  bottom  to  the  same 
slant  as  the  ends.  See  that  the  side  fits  snugly. 
Then  nail  the  side  so  that  the  lower  inner  edge  fits 
even  with  the  bottom. 

2.  Plane  the  outer  edge  of  the  side  even  with  the 
bottom. 

3.  Place  the  handle  in  the  middle  of  the  box  and 
nail  fast. 

To  make  a  very  nice  job,  the  box  may  be  sand- 
papered and  stained  a  suitable  color. 

Needlework — Lesson  No.  6 

DARNING  STOCKINGS:  MATERIALS— For  bet- 
ter understanding  of  this  lesson  read  following  par- 
agraph on  warp  and  woof.  Stockings  that  need 
mending;  darner;  darning  cotton  that  matches  the 
thread  of  stocking  in  size  and  color;  darning  needle, 
not  too  coarse. 

PREPARATION  OF  MATERIAL— Turn  stocking 
right  side  out;  place  darner  inside  and  smooth  stock- 
ing over  it,  holding  in  place  with  left  hand.  Trim 
off  all  ragged  edges  with  scissors.  Pick  out  the 
loose  threads  that  this  leaves. 

Put  in  even  basting  with  colored  thread  in  the 
form  of  a  diamond  shape  as  a  guide  line  for  your 
work.  The  points  of  the  diamond  should  be  %  inch 
from  hole.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
strain  of  all  the  thread  may  not  come  in  the  same 
place,  thus  tearing  the  material. 

DARNING — Always  put  warp  or  the  threads  run- 
ning lengthwise  first.  Begin  at  the  right  hand  cor- 
ner about  14  inch  from  corners.  Put  the  needle  in 
at  the  lower  guide  line  and  take  running  stitches 
until  upper  guide  line  is  reached.  Turn  and  take 
running  stitch  back  to  lower  guide  line,  leaving  a 
little  loop  of  the  darning  cotton  about  Vs  inch  at 
each  turn  to  allow  for  shrinkage.  Take  care  not  to 
draw  threads  too  tight.  Repeat  until  hole  is  reached. 
Take  up  on  the  needle  the  little  loop  on  the  edge  of 
the  hole  and  bring  the  needle  across  the  hole  and 
catch  up  the  loop  on  the  other  side  and  continue  the 
running  stitch  to  the  guide  line.  Turn,  leaving  loop 
In  darning  cotton  to  allow  for  shrinkage,  and  con- 
tinue until  all  loops  on  edge  of  hole  have  been 
caught  up,  the  hole  covered  and  threads  extend  to 
within  14  inch  of  opposite  corner. 

Begin  inch  from  top  of  diamond  and  fill  in 
woof  threads  in  same  manner  until  hole  is  reached. 
Go  over  one  thread,  and  under  one,  and  continue 
until  hole  is  crossed,  then  take  running  stitch  to 
guide  line.  Repeat,  taking  up  alternate  threads 
until  darn  is  finished.  Remove  guide  line  and  press 
the  darn.    Darn  a  pair  of  stockings  belonging  to 
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some  other  member  of  the  family.  By  this  time 
you  should  not  need  to  use  a  guide  line. 

WARP  AND  WOOF— If  you  will  examine  a  piece 
of  cloth  you  will  find  that  it  is  made  up  of  two  sets 
of  threads,  one  running  lengthwise  and  the  other 
crosswise,  and  that  these  threads  are  interwoven. 
The  finished  edges  of  the  cloth  are  called  selvedges. 
The  threads  running  lengthwise  of  the  cloth  are 
called  warp  threads.  These  are  the  stronger  threads 
in  the  material.  The  threads  running  crosswise  ot 
the  cloth  are  called  woof  threads.  These  threads 
are  not  as  strong  as  the  warp  threads,  hence  cloth 
tears  more  easily  lengthwise  than  crosswise.  We 
shall  use  these  terms,  warp  and  woof,  hereafter  In 
speaking  of  materials.  When  a  garment  is  torn  or 
worn,  the  threads  are  broken.  In  mending,  the 
threads  must  be  replaced  or  a  new  piece  must  be 
set  in.  Darning  is  weaving  back  into  place  the 
threads  that  have  been  torn  or  worn  away.  The 
material  of  which  stockings  are  made  is  not  woven 
but  is  knitted  from  a  single  thread. 

It  would  take  more  time  than  the  garment  is 
worth  to  try  to  repair  it  by  knitting  in  the  thread 
worn  away,  tho  this  is  sometimes  done  with  gar- 
ments of  more  value,  made  from  knitted  fabrics. 
In  darning  stockings  we  usually  use  the  woven 
darn,  which  is  made  by  weaving  one  thread  over 
and  under  a  set  of  threads  stretched  across  the  hole. 
Stockings  that  are  well  mended  when  holes  first  ap- 
pear will  wear  twice  as  long  as  those  that  are 
"sewed  up"  or  carelessly  mended.  A  darn  that  is 
not  well  made  is  apt  to  hurt  the  foot.  A  well- 
mended  stocking  is  neat  looking  and  can  be  worn 
with  comfort. 

PATCHING  A  WORN  CORSET  COVER  OR  OTH- 


Memmed  Patch 


ER  UNDER  GARMENT:  HEMMED  PATCH— A 
patch  is  a  piece  set  in  a  garment  to  take  the  place 
of  a  worn  or  torn  part. 

Corset  covers  wear  out  under  the  arms,  while 
the  rest  of  the  garment  is  still  in  a  good  condition. 
If  they  are  neatly  repaired  they  will  last  a  long 
time.    It  is  important  to  know  how  to  mend  neatly. 

MATERIALS — Worn  corset  cover  or  other  under 
garment.  Piece  of  material  of  same  kind  that  has 
been  shrunken. 

REPAIRING  GARMENT — First,  cut  away  the 
worn  part,  making  a  square  hole.  Second,  creaso 
along  the  warp  (or  put  in  basting  threads  if  crease 
will  not  show  in  garment)  so  the  line  will  pass  thru 
the  center  of  the  hole.  Third,  crease  or  mark  with 
basting  along  the  woof  so  the  line  passes  thru  the 
center  of  the  hole.  * 

PREPARING  THE  PATCH— First,  cut  from  the 
piece  of  material  a  square  %  inch  larger  than  the 
hole.  Second,  crease  or  mark  along  the  warp  and 
woof  so  creases  cross  at  right  angles  in  center  of 
square.  Third,  turn  in  %  inch  on  all  four  sides  of 
patch. 

PLACING  PATCH— Place  the  patch  on  wrong  sido 
of  garment  so  the  creases  match,  taking  care  that 
warp  and  woof  of  patch  and  garment  run  to- 
gether. 

BASTING— Baste  close  to  edge  of  fold  with  small 
even  basting.  Hold  the  work  with  folded  "edge  of 
patch  toward  you  the  same  as  a  hem.  Turn  gar- 
ment to  the  right  side.  Insert  the  scissors  and  make 
a  diagonal  cut  %  inch  long  in  all  four  corners.  Turn 
%  inch  on  all  four  sides.    Baste  down. 

FINISHING  PATCH — Hem  patch  down  on  both 
sides.    Remove  bastings  and  press  patch. 
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Uojil  W.  Conn,  X(w  M ev- 
ict)'*  Pig   Club  Champion 


My  Pig  Peggy 

j  FIRST  thought  of 
raising  a  pig  thru 
■*■  the  advice  of  Mrs 
E.  B.  Kemp  at  the  last 
alfalfa  festival,  when  I 
won  first  prize  on  an  ag- 
ricultural booth.  Then 
I  decided  to  raise  a  pig. 

On  Dec.  3,  1914.  my 
father  gave  me  a  runt 
pig  from  a  litter  of  ten 
and  told  me  to  try  ray 
luck.  I  named  her  Peg- 
gy, and  with  milk  from 
my  Jersey  cow  I  fed 
her  with  a  spoon.  She 
began  to  grow  and  soon 
got  so  she  wanted  some- 
thing to  eat  every  time 
she  saw  me. 

Our  local  leader.  Mr. 
O.  M.  Trotter,  asked  me 
to  join  the  pig  club,  March  3,  so  I  did  and  entered 
my  pig  as  a  hog  for  the  block.  I  had  kept  a  record 
of  her  from  the  start.  She  was  not  subject  to  reg- 
istration, her  sire  being  a  Duroc  and  her  dam  a 
Poland  China.  She  weighed  one  and  three-fourths 
pounds  when  I  began  and  in  300  days  she  had  grown 
to  weigh  430  pounds.  She  cost  me  nothing.  She 
gained  428  H  pounds. 

I  fed  her  ground  corn  which  cost  $4.16  and  other 
feeds  to  the  amount  of  $4.67.  I  thought  she  would 
like  such  feed  as  alfalfa  from  the  lawn,  peaches, 
and  scraps  from  the  table  that  would  have  other- 
wise gone  to  waste.  I  spent  40  cents  for  shelter  and 
trough  and  gave  about  seventy-five  hours  of  time 
in  feeding  and  care,  which  was  $7.50.  This  made  a 
total  cost  of  $16.73.  Her  daily  gain  was  1.42  pounds 
and  her  market  value  at  close  of  contest  was  $34.40. 
This  left  a  net  profit  of  $17.67. 

I  had  no  difficulties.  I  received  good  instructions 
from  Bulletin  No.  96,  and  advice  from  my  father  as 
to  how  to  teach  her  to  be  tame  and  gentle. 

I  think  the  hog  business  in  New  Mexico  is  fine 
for  boys  to  get  a  good  start,  at  least.  Peggy  has 
proven  to  me  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  do  your 
part  and  you  will  succeed.  That  is  why  I  say  hogs 
pay  in  New  Mexico. 

The  way  I  feel  now,  I  expect  to  raise  the  best  calf 
and  the  champion  pig  of  the  State  this  year. — Lloyd 
W.  Conn,  Age  16,  New  Mexico  Pig  Club  Champion, 
1915. 

Note — Peggy  took  first  prize  in  the  Eddy  County 
contest  in  the  fat  hog  class,  also  first  in  the  State 
contest,  making  her  owner  the  champion  pig  grower 
of  the  State. 

Tested  His  Seed  Corn 

THE  way  I  enrolled  as  a  club  member,  I  signed 
the  blank  that  was  sent  to  me.  The  reason 
why  I  enrolled  was  to  see  how  I  stood  in 
farming  with  other  boys  and  see  how  much  I  could 
raise  on  one  acre.  The  object  of  the  boys'  corn  club 
work  is  to  encourage  them  to  do  better  farming  and 
to  make  the  land  produce  more,  and  to  get  boys  to 
work  and  play  in  the  open  air  and  have  better 
health.  This  teaches  them  while  young  to  take  in- 
terest in  farming  and  more  young  boys  interested  in 
farming.  The  corn  must  be  tended  right  to  make 
produce  a  large  yield.   How  I  tested  my  corn: 

I  take  a  cloth  about  four  feet  long  and  one  foot 
wide.  This  is  marked  off  in  twenty  squares  num- 
bered from  one  to  twenty.  I  take  twenty  ears  and 
number  them,  stick  the  number  on  them.  I  wet  the 
cloth;  then  take  number  one  ear  and  take  six  grains 
out  of  number  one.  I  did  this  until  I  had  all  the 
ears  put  in  the  cloth.  Then  I  started  at  the  bottom 
and  rolled  the  cloth  up  in  a  roll.  Put  the  roll  in  a 
can  of  water,  and  wrap  it  up  to  keep  the  moisture 
in.  Set  this  in  a  moderately  warm  place  and  leave 
for  twelve  hours.  Then  pour  this  off,  and  put  see- 
on  rl  water  on  and  leave  for  twelve  hours.  Then  pour 
this  water  off,  and  wrap  up  and  leave  for  seven 
days.  Then  unroll  it  and  count  the  grains  that  have 
healthy  sprouts  and  large  ones,  count  the  grains 
that  have  no  sprouts  at  all.  You  can  tell  what  ears 
are  good  seed  and  what  ones  are  bad.  You  can  tell 
what  per  cent  of  your  corn  is  good.  When  you 
are  planting  corn,  and  the  ground  is  rough  you 
must  run  your  planter  with  a  loose  lever.  The 
corn  must  be  planted  deep  enough  to  be  put  In 
moist  dirt.  I  u  <-d  a  tower  cultivator  and  put  the 
knives  very  close,  but  did  not  cultivate  deep. 

The  second  tirn<;  I  cultivated  crossways,  and  cul- 
tivated about  three  inches  deep.  The  third  time 
and  the  last  time  1  rigged  it  up  and  cultivated  about 
three  inches  deep.  You  must  not  begin  to  husk  too 
':arly,  so  the  corn  will  not  spoil,  but  begin  early  so 
you  can  get  your  corn  out  before  bad  weather  starts 
in.  The  corn  should  be  stored  in  a  place  so  as  to 
get  fclr  and  have  a  very  good  roof  on  it..  When  I 
•elected  my  seed  corn  I  selected  It  before  any  frost 


fell.  I  selected  the  large  ears  which  grew  on  large 
stalks  and  were  healthy  looking  stalks.  This  seed 
is  put  away  so  no  two  ears  can  touch. 

On  my  acre  of  ground  I  raised  133  bushels  and  16 
pounds.    I  haven't  corn  at  home;  I  sold  all  of  it. 

My  expense  of  farming  my  acre  of  corn  was 
$14.47.  The  club  work  has  made  me  take  more 
interest  in  farming,  and  try  harder  to  make  the 
acre  produce  more.  I  have  given  one  acre  a  very 
good  test  the  best  I  could.  I  have  made  money  on 
this  acre.  If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again  I  would  plow 
my  ground  deep  in  the  fall  so  it  could  freeze.  I 
would  manure  the  ground.  I  would  plant  it  early 
and  cultivate  it  more. — Hubert  Colt,  Moultrie  Coun- 
ty. Illinois. 

"The  Boy  With  the  Hoe" 

SAY,  how  do  you  hoe  your  row,  young  chap, 
Say,  how  do  you  hoe  your  row? 
Do  you  hoe  it  fair, 
Do  you  hoe  it  square, 
Do  you  hoe  it  the  best  you  know? 
Do  you  cut  the  weeds  as  you  ought  to  do 

And  leave  what's  worth  while  there? 
The  harvest  you  garner  depends  on  you, 
Are  you  working  it  on  the  square? 

Are  you  killing  the  noxious  weeds,  young  chap, 
Are  you  making  it  straight  and  clean? 
Are  you  going  straight, 
At  a  hustling  gait, 
Do  you  scatter  all  that's  mean? 
Do  you  laugh  and  sing  and  whistle  shrill 

And  dance  a  step  or  two? 
The  row  you  hoe  leads  up  a  hill, 
The  harvest  depends  on  you. 

Exhibits  at  La.  State  Fair 

AT  THE  Louisiana  State  Fair  last  fall  cash 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  $350  were  offered  for 
the  best  exhibits  of  farm  products  from  the 
agricultural  schools  of  the  State,  and  it  is  planned 
to  offer  similar  amounts  at  the  fair  this  fall. 

The  following  is  the  score  by  which  the  agricul- 
tural exhibits  will  be  judged: 

Condition  of  farm  and  tools  during  the  year..  10 

Variety  and  arrangement  of  exhibit   15 

Forage  crops,  six  varieties,  bales  weighing  not 
less  than  40  pounds,  and  three  bales  to  be 

made  from  crop  raised  in  winter   15 

Corn  on  stalk   5 

Seed  cotton,  10  pounds   5 

Sugar  cane,  5  stalks   5 

Peanuts,  1   peck   5 

Sweet  potatoes,  V2  bushel   5 

Corn,  any  variety,  50  ears   10 

Shelled  cow  peas,  1  peck   2% 

Shelled  soy  beans,  1  peck   2V2 

Best  variety  canned  goods   5 

Best  variety  truck   7% 

Spring  Irish   potatoes   2% 

Fall  Irish  potatoes   2V2 

Sorghum  display   2y2 

Total   100 

"Endless  Chain"  Seed  Corn 

THE  two  banks  at  Watonga,  Okla.,  are  carry- 
ing out  an  interesting  plan  proposed  by 
County  Agent  J.  M.  Rapp  of  Blaine  County 
for  the  introduction  of  pure  bred  seed  into  that 
county.  Each  bank  has  invested  $10  in  pure  bred 
Johnson  County  white  corn  and  will  apportion  this 
out  among  the  members  of  the  Boys'  Corn  Club  on 
an  "endless  chain"  plan. 

Each  boy  that  gets  an  ear  of  this  corn  is  to  re- 
turn to  the  bank  two  ears  of  corn  from  next  fall's 
harvest.  The  bank  will,  next  year,  distribute  this 
corn  to  other  club  members  or  to  farmers  on  a 
similar  plan.  Each  year  the  banks  will  get  two 
ears  of  corn  for  each  one  that  was  put  out  and  the 
amount  of  free  seed  corn  distributed  each  spring 
will  be  twice  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  corn  to  be  distributed  this  year  was  grown 
by  Elston  Coleman  of  Newkirk,  Okla.,  one  of  the 
prize  winning  members  of  the  Boys'  Corn  Club  in 
1915.  Young  Coleman  grew  108  bushels  of  corn  on 
an  acre  of  ground  and  it  is  from  this  field  that  the 
seed  corn  has  been  selected. 

Boys  to  International 

C "BOUNTY  winners  of  the  Iowa  1916  acre  corn 
_j  club  will  be  given  a  free  trip  to  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Exposition,  according  to  pres- 
ent arrangements.  On  the  trip  the  boys  will  visit 
places  of  outstanding  agricultural  interest  in  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  In  event  no 
show  is  held,  the  interstate  trip  will  be  extended. 
This  trip  will  be  far  more  valuable  than  a  trip  to 
Washington,  even  tho  they  will  not  meet  the  Presi- 
dent. 


Mass.  State  Club  Champions 

CORN  CLUB— F.  Earl  Williams,  age  13,  Frank- 
lin County;  raised  98  bushels  of  Dent  corn 
per  acre,  as  weighed  in  the  field,  not  water 
free,  at  a  cost  of  47  cents  per  bushel.    His  exhibit 
scored  98  points. 

POTATO  CLUB— Isadore  Horin,  age  17,  Worces- 
ter County;  raised  114y2  bushels  of  potatoes  on  % 
acre,  or  at  the  rate  of  458  bushels  per  acre,  at  a 
cost  of  30  cents  per  bushel.  His  exhibit  scored  88 
points.  He  hill-selected  his  seed  very  carefully  and 
used  the  most  approved  methods  thruout  the  entire 
season. 

MARKET  GARDEN  CLUB— Gust  W.  Anderson, 
age  17,  Plymouth  County;  raised  products  on  1-20 
acre  that  yielded  $94.78  in  cash  value,  at  a  cost  of 
$14.94;  $12.50  was  prize  money  and  $27.42  was 
canned  products.  Anderson  also  won  a  third  prize 
as  a  member  of  the  canning  and  marketing  club  and 
a  fourth  prize  in  the  potato  club.  He  won  the  State 
sweepstakes  prize,  a  silver  cup,  for  the  best  ex- 
hibit of  potatoes,  which  scored  96  points  at  the 
State  fair. 

PIG  CLUB— Willard  Buckler,  age  12,  Berkshire 
County;  raised  2  pigs,  making  a  daily  gain  of  2.28 
pounds  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  6.6  cents  per  pound. 
His  pigs  scored  90  points,  being  the  best  pigs  in  the 
State. 

POULTRY  CLUB— J.  Harold  Merrick,  age  15, 
Hampden  County;  got  822  eggs  from  10  hens  in  100 
days,  at  a  cost  of  $5.59,  or  68-100  cents  per  egg.  His 
profit  was  $1.50  per  hen  for  the  hundred  days.  The 
100  days  were  at  the  best  egg-productive  season  of 
the  year. 

CANNING  AND  MARKETING  CLUB— Ethel 
Spooner,  age  16,  Hampden  County;  canned  $84.73 
worth  of  products,  having  24  varieties,  the  quality 
of  the  exhibit  scoring  93  points. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  CLUB— Effie  Cahoon,  age  16, 
Barnstable  County;  she  devoted  60  hours  to  sewing, 
darning,  mending,  ironing,  baking  cake  and  cookies, 
setting  table  and  caring  for  her  own  room.  Her" 
work,  as  exhibited,  scored  93.5  points.    Her  story  of 


Ixadore  M.  Horin.  Massachusetts)  State  Cham- 
pion, Potato  Club,  1915 

experience,  which  told  of  her  program  and  methods, 
scored  97  points.  Her  mother  estimates  her  daugh- 
ter's work  scored  100. 

Railroad  Gives  Scholarships 

CORN  growing  will  receive  an  impetus  on  the 
East  Coast  next  year.  G.  L.  Herrington,  club 
agent  for  the  University  of  Florida  Exten- 
sion Division,  has  received  notice  from  J.  E.  Ingra- 
ham,  vice-president  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
way, that  the  company  will  offer  twelve  prizes  to 
corn  club  boys  next  year.  The  prizes  will  be 
scholarships  to  the  Farmers'  Ten-Day  Short  Course. 

The  following  counties  will  receive  scholarships: 
St.  Johns  and  St.  Lucie  will  receive  two  each,  Volu- 
sia, Brevard,  Palm  Beach,  Broward,  Dade,  Monroe, 
Seminole  and  Osceola  will  receive  one  each -  These 
are  counties  in  which  the  company  has  lands. 
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Preparedness 

SELF-PRESERVATION  is  the  first  law  of  nature," 
and  "order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  to  quote  the 
prophets,  poets  or  somebody  else.  Anyway,  those 
are  sayings  which  have  become  a  part  of  our  instinc- 
tive thought  and  philosophy.  So  basic  are  they  in  our 
life  that  when  quoted  to  an  individual  or  in  a  mixed 
audience  the  hearer  automatically  nods  his  head 
or  otherwise  shows  his  acquiescence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  of  truth  so  expressed.  It  is 
when  we  put  the  two  together  and  draw  their 
logical  conclusion  that  dissension  is  heard.  The 
natural  and  logical  conclusion  from  the  combination 
of  these  two  basic  principles  is  that  orderly,  sys- 
tematic and  competent  national  preparedness  is 
not  only  justified  by  natural  and  spiritual  laws  and 
principles,  but  is  also  imposed  upon  us  as  a  duty. 

Now  preparedness  in  the  fullest  sense  means 
something  far  more  than  an  Army  and  a  Navy  ade- 
quate to  our  needs  for  self-defense  and  self-pres- 
ervation. Competent  national  preparedness  means 
industrial  strength  and  resources  as  well  as  mili- 
tary strength  and  resources.  It  means  the  ability 
to  stand  alone,  either  in  defiance  of  the  entire  world, 
or  without  any  outside  support  or  assistance;  in  in- 
dustrial affairs  as  well  as  those  which  are  military. 

And  not  the  least  of  the  individual  things  essen- 
tial to  such  preparedness  is  an  abundance  of  a 
strain  of  horses  which  are  adapted  to  both  military 
and  industrial  purposes.  The  head  shown  on  our 
cover  page  this  week  is  a  good  example  of  the 
type  of  horse  needed  in  such  military  and  industrial 
preparedness.  There  are  not  enough  of  him  of 
first  quality  to  supply  either  our  own  military  or 
industrial  needs.  It  is  true  we  have  sold  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  horses  to  Europe  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half  for  military  uses,  but  a  goodly 
portion  of  them  have  been  anything  but  first  quality 
animals.  In  the  production  of  good  quality  horses 
of  this  type,  as  of  any  other,  there  is  good  money. 

What  Size  of  Tractor 

NOT  long  ago  a  man  asked  our  advice  on  the 
purchase  of  a  tractor.  The  question  which 
bothered  him  the  most  was  what  size  to  buy, 
how  small  a  one  or  how  large.  Of  course  our 
advice  to  him  was  based  on  his  own  individual 
needs  and  problems,  so  the  answer  made  to  him 
would  not  necessarily  fit  the  case  of  the  bulk  of 
our  readers  who  are  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a  tractor.  But  there  are  certain  basic  principles 
which  were  involved  in  the  answer  to  this  specific 
inquiry  which  will  apply  to  the  case  of  practically 
every  man  who  is  thinking  seriously  of  purchasing 
a  tractor. 

There  is  more  danger  of  a  man  buying  a  tractor 
too  small  for  his  needs  and  problems  than  there 
is  of  his  buying  one  too  large.  The  same  principles 
apply  as  do  in  the  case  of  horses:  A  tractor  is 
a  heavy  duty,  field  machine — not  a  pleasure  craft. 
A  big  Belgian  will  haul  a  pony  load  in  the  field 
Just  as  successfully  as  will  a  pony,  but  the  pony 
can't  haul  the  Belgian's  load;  and  there  are  more 
Belgian  than  pony  loads  to  be  hauled  on  a  farm. 
So  it  is  with  tractors;  a  large  one  will  haul  a  light 
load  as  successfully  as  will  a  small  tractor,  but 
the  small  one  cannot  haul  the  big  load;  and  the  big 
load  is  to  a  tractor  a  good  deal  as  a  weak  link  is 
to  a  chain,  the  measure  of  ils  efficiency. 

There  is  a  growing  and  a  legitimate  demand  for 
what  is  termed  the  small  tractor,  the  one  adapted 
to  farms  of  a  quarter  to  a  half  section  in  size.  Hut 
tills  docs  not  mean  the  tiny,  vest  pocket  edition 


of  a  tractor  which  some  firms  are  putting  on  the 
market.  There  is  a  definite,  well-defined  limit  in 
smallness  beyond  which  it  does  not  pay  to  go.  The 
basic  reason  for  buying  a  tractor  is  to  increase  the 
field  working  capacity  of  a  man;  this  is  not  done 
by  a  tractor  which  pulls  only  two  plows— a  man 
can  do  that  with  horses  and  the  average  farm  needs 
enough  horses  thruout  the  year  to  pull  a  two-bot- 
tom plow.  We  feel  sure  you  will  see  the  point— it 
is  in  the  plow. 

A  Farming  Business  Parable 

JONES  and  Smith  both  selected  their  seed  corn 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  in  the  fall.  They  were 
both  very  good  judges  of  seed  corn;  no  ears 
went  into  their  cribs  which  were  as  well  shaped  or 
as  sound  and  full  of  vitality  as  those  they  saved 
for  planting  the  next  spring.  Jones  took  first  prize 
on  yellow  corn  at  the  local  institute  during  the  win- 
ter and  Smith  took  first  prize  on  white;  Jones  got 
sweepstakes  on  his  ten-ear  sample  and  Smith 
sweepstakes  on  his  single  ear. 

Along  in  March  Jones  got  real  busy  getting  every- 
thing ready  for  the  rush  of  spring  work.  He  over- 
hauled his  machinery  and  his  harness,  fixing  up 
everything  which  showed  any  sign  of  wear  or  weak- 
ness. He  put  his  horses  and  men  to  work  so  as  to 
have  them  hardened  and  in  good  condition  when  the 
field  work  should  begin.  He  felt  sure  that  his  seed 
corn  was  as  good  as  there  was  in  the  country,  but 
he  was  fully  aware  that  beauty  is  only  as  beauty 
does,  so  he  determined  to  test  every  ear  of  his  corn 
so  there  would  be  no  chance  of  his  planting  one  that 
looked  good  but  which  in  reality  was  weak  or  even 
dead.  He  planted  only  those  which  looked  like  good 
ears  in  the  first  place  and  which  also  showed  in 
his  tests  that  they  were  strong  and  full  of  vitality. 

Smith  was  more  confident  in  his  ability  to  judge 
seed  corn  than  was  Jones.  He  believed  that  he  was 
just  as  good  a  judge  of  growing  quality  as  he  was 
of  looks.  So  he  contented  himself  with  overhaul- 
ing his  machinery  and  his  harness,  and  trusted  to 
his  judgment  about  the  vitality  of  his  seed  corn. 
In  all  other  respects  he  conducted  himself  a  good 
deal  as  did  his  next-door  neighbor,  Jones. 

They  planted  their  fields  on  the  same  day  and 
treated  them  in  the  same  way.  The  cold,  wet 
weather  came  last  spring  and  put  their  seed  to  the 
final  test  of  field  conditions,  even  more  severe  than 
the  germinating  box  test.  As  we  all  know,  the  sea- 
son was  rotten  all  the  way  thru.  All  of  Jones'  corn 
started  out  quite  well,  considering  the  weather,  but 
finally  some  of  it  showed  weakness  and  bore  but 
little,  and  matured  that  little  late.  Smith  found 
that  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold,  that  not  every  ear 
of  corn  which  looks  good  and  strong  is  strong. 
Quite  a  bit  of  his  made  no  start  at  all;  quite  a  bit 
more  dwindled  and  died  after  it  did  succeed  in  mak- 
ing a  start;  still  more  of  it  managed  to  struggle 
along  and  produce  little  ears,  which  were  more 
nubbin  than  ear,  and  which  were  not  yet  mature 
when  the  frosts  came.  He  learned  that  his  guess 
was  not  as  accurate  as  was  Jones'  test. 
What  is  your  name,  Jones  or  Smith? 

Think  This  Over 

LAW  prohibits  the  location  of  a  saloon  within 
a  given  distance  of  a  Government  institution 
because  the  use  of  liquor  by  those  employed 
in  that  institution  interferes  with  their  efficiency 
as  workers.  A  similar  law  prohibits  the  location 
of  a  saloon  within  a  given  distance  of  many  State 
educational  institutions,  because  the  use  of  liquor 
by  students — even  tho  they  be  mature  men  and 
women — reduces  their  mental  acuteness  and  ca- 
pacity. 

The  use  of  alcohol  is  not  essentially  a  moral  or 
spiritual  issue,  it  is  very  essentially  an  economic 
issue;  and  it  is  one  of  great  importance,  one  which 
well  deserves  the  most  serious  thought  and  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  nation.  In  so  far  as  this  develops 
into  an  age  of  abstinence,  just  so  far  will  it  be  an 
age  of  efficiency.  And  if  alcohol  is  condemned  on 
the  grounds  of  economic  efficiency,  why  try  it  on  a 
more  chimerical  indictment? 

The  Buttered  Side 

READ  the  story  of  the  bankers  who  learned 
which  side  of  the  bread  bears  the  butter;  it 
is  the  first  story  in  this  issue  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business.  The  incidents  related  in  that  story 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  straws  which  show 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  budding  community  or  civic  understanding,  a 
broader  comprehension  of  which  will  work  to  the 
greater  good  of  the  entire  country. 

With  but  very  few  exceptions,  the  wealth  of  an 
entire  community,  including  the  village  or  the 
town  in  its  center,  comes  out  of  the  soil  of  that 
community.  The  farms  must  first  produce  the 
money  before  it  can  be  spent  at  the  stores  in  the 
town,  or  deposited  with  or  handled  thru  the  local 
bank.  Consequently  anything  which  hampers  the 
production  or  development  of  farm  wealth  in  a 
community  hampers  its  distribution  among  the 
allied  industries  and  individuals  of  the  community; 


and  anything  which  stimulates  the  developmenf. 
and  production  of  farm  wealth  also  and  to  the  sunn 
extent  stimulates  the  distribution  of  that  wealtl 
among  the  stores,  the  artisans,  the  professions  and 
the  banks  of  the  community. 

A  great  deal  of  criticism  has  been  made  against 
the  banks  of  farming  sections  of  the  country.  Some 
of  it  has  been  deserved,  and  some  of  it  has  not; 
for  certain  of  his  shortcomings  in  meeting  the 
financial  needs  of  the  farmer  the  banker  has  not 
been  to  blame,  but  has  been  the  victim  of  the  na- 
tional and  State  laws  governing  the  conduct  of  hh 
business.  But  to  a  certain  extent  this  handicai 
has  been  removed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Act. 
Even  this,  however,  does  not  solve  the  farmer's! 
credit  and  financial  problems  unless  the  banker 
takes  interest  in  him  as  well  as  from  him.  And 
this  is  coming  to  be  a  new  creed  among  country 
bankers;  to  foster  the  farmer,  help  him  solve  his 
financial  problems  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
his  producing  capacity  in  order  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  entire  community  as  well  as  of  him- 
self.   Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

The  Measure  of  a  Mile 

A STATUTE  mile  is  5,280  feet  of  twelve  inches 
each.  But  some  farm  miles  are  anywhere 
from  three  to  five  times  as  long  as  others, 
especially  in  the  springtime.  The  real  measure 
of  a  farm  mile  is  the  size  or  weight  of  load 
which  a  team  of  horses  can  pull  over  it  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  Many  a  man  who  lives 
only  two  statute  miles  from  his  town  travels  more 
actual  miles  in  getting  his  year's  products  to 
market  than  does  another  man  who  lives  anywhere 
from  five  to  ten  statute  miles  from  a  town;  because 
some  spot  or  other  in  that  road  is  so  "rotten"  that 
he  can  haul  only  a  small  load  thru  or  over  it — 
this  time  of  the  year  it  is  more  often  thru  than 
it  is  over. 

Another  way  of  putting  this  fact  is  to  say  that 
the  labor  and  time  cost  of  each  ton-mile  of  load 
hauled  over  a  road  is  the  real  measure  of  its  length 
or  efficiency;  a  ton-mile  is  2,000  pounds  hauled 
5,280-  feet,  or  it  may  be  1,000  pounds  hauled 
10,560  feet,  or  4,000  pounds  hauled  2,640  feet. 
Suppose  that  one  road  leading  into  a  town 
is  in  such  condition  that  a  man  can  haul  a 
ton  of  hay  over  it  easily  with  a  team  of  horses; 
another  road  leading  into  that  town  is  so  rotten 
that  the  same  man  with  the  same  team  would  have 
to  make  two  trips  over  it,  each  time  with  a  half- 
ton  load,  to  get  that  ton  of  hay  into  the  town;  a 
third  road  leading  into  the  town  is  so  fine  that 
the  same  team  could  haul  a  two-ton  load  of  hay 
over  it  with  the  same  ease.  Each  of  these  three 
roads  is  just  5,280  feet  long,  but  from  the  stand 
point  of  hauling  hay  the  second  one  is  twice  as 
long  as  the  first  one  and  four  times  as  long  as  the 
third. 

At  the  end  of  which  of  these  three  roads  would 
you  rather  live?  The  two-ton  road,  of  course— any 
body  would.  If  you  are  now  living  at  the  end  of 
a  half-ton  road  you  can  live  at  the  end  of  a  two 
ton  road  without  moving.  But  you  probably  would 
have  to  get  out  and  hustle  a  little  and  get  your 
neighbors  to  help  you  make  that  half-ton  road  into 
a  two-ton  road.  Just  think  how  much  it  would 
mean  to  you  in  both  coin  and  comfort. 

Many  Mickles  Make  a  Muckle 

THERE  is  a  pretty  good  motto  to  hang  arount 
the  house,  the  barn  and  the  other  buildings 
of  the  farm;  "Many  mickles  make  a  muckle." 
To  the  youngsters  who  unfortunately  have  not 
been  taught  the  quaint  sayings  and  philosophy  of 
their  grandparents  we  would  explain  that  this 
expression  means  that  a  lot  of  nickels  and  pennies 
make  a  good  bank  account  if  they  are  carefully 
saved  and  deposited  in  the  bank.  And  the  proof  of 
that  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it. 

Neighborly  kindness  is  a  good  and  a  desirable 
thing,  but  the  mere  fact  that  you  have  more  sweet- 
corn,  melons  and  tomatoes  than  you  can  use  your- 
self is  no  reason  why  you  should  call  your  friends 
from  the  surrounding  country  and  the  neighboring 
town  to  come  help  themselves.  You  would  be  do- 
ing them  a  neighborly  kindness  by  simply  taking 
these  things,  of  which  you  have  a  surplus  and 
they  do  not  have  enough,  to  them  and  offering  to 
sell  them  at  a  fair  price;  you  might  even  quote 
them  a  price  a  little  below  what  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  imported  goods  of  the  same  quality,  but 
which  would  still  pay  you  a  fair  profit  on  your 
labor  of  producing  and  marketing  them. 

Maybe  you  have  some  fine  young  cockerels  around 
about  the  Fourth  of  July  which  you  are  not  going 
to  need  for  breeders  in  the  fall  and  which  the 
people  in  your  town  would.be  delighted  to  buy/ 
from  you  at  a  price  about  equal  to  what  the  same) 
birds  would  bring  in  the  fall.  Sell  them,  and  scI 
save  their  feed  from  then  on  until  fall;  a  penn;( 
saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

Many  mickles  make  a  muckle,  providing  you  savej 
and  collect  them  and  put  them  together  as  one  unit/ 
All  too  many  of  us  overlook  a  lot  of  little  mickle- 
which  we  could  pick  up  about  our  farms  everjV 
year  if  we  only  would. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


WHEAT  traders  regarded  the  Government  re- 
port on  wheat  condition  as  bullish,  but 
this  fact  failed  to  rally  prices  to  any  great 
extent.  Hardly  did  any  gain  result  from  the  re- 
port, which  showed  the  condition  of  wheat  on  April 
1  at  7S.3  per  cent  of  a  normal,  against  88.8  on 
April  1,  1915.  Corn  trading  has  not  shown  any 
good  action  of  late,  the  market  being  up  one  day 
and  down  the  next,  showing  but  a  cent  or  two 
difference  at  the  most.  May  corn  is  slowly  re- 
gaining the  losses  which  it  incurred  some  time  ago, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  will  reach  the  80- 
cent  mark  again. 

The  price  of  wheat,  compared  with  some  time 
back,  is  almost  10  cents  higher,  but  has  yet  sev- 
eral cents  to  go  before  it  reaches  the  $1.20  mark. 
Weather  reports  have  been  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  bull  movement,  but  these  forces  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  marshal  sufficient  strength  to  give 
the  market  a  good  boost.  The  situation  in  the 
Northwest  promises  to  help  the  bulls  in  the  near 
future,  provided,  however,  there  is  no  radical 
change  in  the  situation.  Bulls  in  wheat  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  indicated  damage  to  the  soft  wheat 
crop  will  increase  the  tendency  to  hold  wheat  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers.  The  crop  report  indicated 
a  crop  of  495,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  a  sug- 
gested yield  of  617,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago,  and 
a  final  estimate  in  December  of  655,000,000  bushels. 
It  confirmed  the  poor  condition  of  the  crop  in  the 
soft  wheat  States,  all  of  which  showed  a  bad  out- 
look. 

HORSES,  outside  of  the  inspection  for  the 
armies,  have  a  poor  market.  Good  chunks, 
weighing  around  1,350  to  1,400  pounds,  are 
receiving  good  call.  This  class  of  stock  always  has 
more  or  less  of  a  good  demand.  Express  horses 
such  as  will  do  on  express  wagons,  or  other  light 
delivery  work,  where  speed  as  well  as  pulling 
power  is  needed,  have  been  selling  good.  An  East- 
ern express  company  has  been  in  the  market  for 
this  kind  of  horses,  and  has  taken  several  hun- 
dred. The  coming  of  summer  also  has  an  effect  of 
stimulating  this  class  of  trade,  due  to  the  increase 
in  express  business.  The  biggest  trade  in  the 
horse  market  is  in  army  horses.  Unlimited 
contracts  have  been  awarded  to  some  of  the  Chi- 
cago commission  firms,  and  they  are  advertising 
for  all  that  can  be  had.  Buyers  in  the  country  are 
taking  this  kind  of  stock,  but  are  using  every  pre- 
caution to  buy  only  those  animals  that  they  are 
sure  will  pass  the  rigid  inspection  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Allied  governments.  Any  horse 
that  does  not  pass  the  inspection,  and  is  of  the 
type  wanted  by  the  belligerent  governments,  prob- 
ably is  sold  at  a  loss,  and  the  buyers  are  doing 
their  utmost  not  to  take  any  "white  elephants."  A 
few  commercial  types  of  horses  will  not  be  a  bur- 
den on  the  market,  but  an  oversupply  of  this  class, 
or  in  fact,  any  kind,  outside  of  "cannon  fodder,"  will 
cause  price  recessions.  Buyers  are  just  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  depress  values,  which  are 
ruling  rather  high,  and  at  the  least  provocation 
they  let  up  a  holler  about  the  price. 

Commercial  chucks  of  common  class  and  all 
weights  are  likely  to  sell  at  a  range  of  $175  to  $200; 
better  grades  in  the  light  classes  from  $190  to  $215; 
mediums,  $200  to  $225,  and  heavy  weights  from  $215 
to  $240.  Big  horses  will  range  from  $250  to  $275  for 
ordinary  and  $280  to  $315  for  choice.  Show  speci- 
mens, or  those  with  extra  weight  and  class,  will 
bring  more.  Light  farm  stock  is  purchasable  at  a 
range  of  $75  to  $100  for  light  and  from  $105  to  $130 
for  medium,  while  for  the  heavier  weights  price 
will  range  higher,  around  $150  to  $175. 

REPLYING  to  the  action  of  the  packers  and 
buyers  in  reducing  the  prices  on  cattle,  the 
farmers  shipped  only  a  few  to  market,  and 
as  a  result  the  decline  was  put  back  on  the  price, 
and  cattle  sold  up  to  $10.  It  looks  as  tho  the 
packers  worked  off  the  stock  which  they  had  in 
their  coolers,  and  were  in  the  market  to  rehabilitate 
their  waning  stocks.  The  tone  of  the  market  was 
as  good  as  any  time  this  year,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  top  price  was  within  10  cents  of  the  . rec- 
ord for  the  year— $10.10.  This  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  quality  was  not  in  the  stuff  marketed. 
The  advance  was  not  only  on  the  few  big  days,  but 
remained  until  the  close,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  receipts  were  light  and  quality  uncertain. 
Prices  were  up  to  40  cents  higher  on  steers,  and 
cows  and  heifers  Went  at  values  that  were  50 
cents  higher  than  the  low  spot  of  the  previous  week, 
when  the  prices  were  hammered  fearfully. 

The  bare  hooks  in  the  coolers  forced  the  packers 
on  the  market,  and  the  only  remedy  for  the  pre- 
vention of  a  decline  is  light  and  well-distributed 
receipts  for  some  time  to  come.  This  done,  the 
packers  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  low- 
er the  prices.  However,  it  is  a  good  prediction 
that  prices  will  remain  good  if  the  market  is  not 
entirely  swamped,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
packers  at  Washington  into  their  alleged  control 
of  market  prices,  will  be  continued  in  two  weeks, 


IX  THE  corn  and  wheat  region,  as  a  whole, 
in  the  month  of  January  the  precipitation 
was  above  normal,  while  in  February  it  was 
below.  For  the  two  months  combined  there 
was  a  deficiency  over  the  western  halves  of 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  northern  Nebraska,  ex- 
treme eastern  Wisconsin,  extreme  western 
Lower  Michigan  and  northeastern  Ohio,  the 
greatest  departure  seldom  exceeding  one  inch. 
Elsewhere  the  amounts  were  above  normal, 
with  marked  excesses  over  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri,  except  extreme  northern  por- 
tions, also  southeast  Kansas. 

In  March  the  precipitation  was  below  nor- 
mal in  Montana,  but  the  snowfall  in  the  moun- 
tains was  nearly  the  average.  Excessive  pre- 
cipitation occurred  in  North  Dakota  with  some 
floods  in  the  Missouri  River  and  tributaries, 
and  also  excessive  in  Minnesota,  except  the 
southeast  portion.  Precipitation  was  below- 
normal  in  Sonth  Dakota,  Nebraska.  Oklahoma, 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  except  extreme  east  por- 
tion, Iowa,  except  for  excessive  in  southern 
and  eastern  counties,  Illinois,  except  northern 
portion,  Indiana  and  the  greater  portion  of 
Kentucky;  nearly  normal  in  Ohio  and  Wiscon- 
sin, except  excessive  in  extreme  southern  por- 
tion and  considerably  in  excess  in  Michigan. 

For  the  three  months  combined  precipitation 
was  below  normal  in  Nebraska,  also  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  except  in  extreme  east  portions. 

Rather  cold  weather  prevailed  in  January  in 
the  northwestern  States,  but  otherwise  thru- 
out  the  region  during  the  past  three  months 
temperatures  were  rather  moderate. — U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  Chicago. 


the  hearing  having  been  adjourned  that  some  other 
congressional  business  be  pushed.  The  packers 
have  been  anxious  to  forestall  this  hearing  on  the 
advisability  of  having  Congress  appropriate  $250,- 
000  to  make  a  thoro  investigation  into  their  busi- 
ness, and  continued  high  prices  would  likely  have 
some  effect  on  the  lawmakers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  receipts  of  calves  were 
large,  the  daily  record  having  been  broken  one 
day,  the  market  was  higher.  In  some  instances 
values  were  as  much  as  $1  higher  than  the  low 
spot,  when  the  receipts  were  9,000  head.  The  close 
of  the  market  showed  prices  that  were  about  25 
to  50  cents  higher  than  the  previous  week.  East- 
ern trade  requirements  have  been  a  great  aid  to 
the  calf  market,  and  veal  is  relatively  lower  than 
any  other  meat,  and  calf  skins  are  high. 

The  approach  of  the  end  of  Lent  brings  many 
stringent  fast  days,  and  the  necessity  of  small  re- 
ceipts of  all  kinds  of  livestock  is  plainly  seen, 
for  the  buyers  would  take  advantage  in  this  cur- 
tailment of  consumption  to  knock  off  a  little  in  the 
price.  The  market  must  be  nursed  along  to  pre- 
vent this  reaction,  and  light  receipts,  well  dis- 
tributed, is  the  best  manner  in  which  the  trade  can 
be  treated  to  prevent  declines.  Jewish  holidays  or 
fast  days  are  approaching,  and  this  means  curtail- 
ment of  consumption  on  this  account. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  as  tho  the  supplies  of  live- 
stock will  be  light  for  some  two  months  or  more. 
Careful  distribution  will  raise  values,  and  have 
them  sufficiently  high  by  the  time  the  runs  get 
heavy  so  that  a  little  decline  will  not  hit  the  farm- 
er's pocketbook  so  hard.  These  things  must  be 
provided  for,  and  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  start  early, 
and  be  prepared  when  the  market  starts  to  slump. 

THE  hog  market  is  still  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  $10  mark.  "Singers"  have  been  keep- 
ing the  trade  alive,  or  rather  at  $9.90  for 
a  period  of  time,  even  when  other  classes  were 
relatively  lower.  The  packers  have  been  fighting 
these  values.  With  the  "singers"  selling  high,  the 
sellers  demand  higher  prices  for  the  other  kinds, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  pay  them.  "Singer" 
hogs,  by  the  way,  are  thin  bacon  hogs  that  are 
bought  by  Canadian  operators  in  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket. The  animals  are  killed  here,  and  then  the 
carcass  is  singed  so  that  all  of  the  bristles  that  es- 
caped the  butcher's  knife  will  be  burned  off.  These 
hogs  are  scarce,  and  the  Canadian  operators  seem 
to  have  a  big  outlet,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good 
prices. 

Shipping  orders  have  been  a  great  help  in  main-, 
taining  the  price  of  hogs.  The  packers  have  been 
out  to  make  the  prices  lower,  but  the  activity  of 
these  two  sources  has  in  a  great  measure  foiled  their 
intent.  Liberal  receipts  are  expected  by  hog  trad- 
ers, and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  is  believed  that  the 
market  will  do  well  if  the  present  values  are 
maintained.  With  light  receipts,  such  as  are 
needed,  it  will  prevent  any  attempt  of  the  packers 
to  knock  down  prices. 

THE  sheep  market  is  rather  unchanged. 
Wooled  and  heavy  shorn  lambs  show  little 
change,  while  handy  clippers  and  matured 
muttons  are  10  to  15  cents  higher.  Light-weight 
lambs,  such  as  will  supply  the  Eastern  trade,  are 
expected  in  a  good  volume  by  the  trade,  and  some 
spring  lambs  are  likely  to  make  their  appearance, 
due  to  the  approach  of  Easter.  Large  supplies  of 
lambs  are  being  held  at  the  feeding  stations  near 
Chicago,  but  they  are  of  wool  variety,  and  will  be 
shorn  before  being  marketed.    Wool  is  a  good  by- 


product, and  the  operators  figure  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  the  wooled  and  clipped  sheep 
is  not  large  enough  to  prevent  them  from  realizing 
a  good  profit  from  the  clip.  Wool  selling  around 
30  cents,  and  figuring  an  average  of  seven  pounds 
per  sheep,  the  difference  in  prices  would  have  to 
be  quite  large  to  cover  the  price  of  the  wool.  One 
bunch  of  spring  lambs  brought  $17  per  hundred 
pounds  here  last  week,  setting  a  new  record. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

The  Modern  Miller  was  bullish,  its  reports  indi- 
cating a  60  per  cent  condition  for  the  soft  wheat 
States.  Heavy  damage  is  confirmed,  with  a  good 
deal  of  wheat  plowed  up.  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
maintain  their  condition. 

*  *  * 

Clark-Martin  of  Winnipeg  wire:  "With  little  or 
no  land  ready  for  crop,  zero  weather  prevailing 
and  75  per  cent  of  wheat  area  still  covered  with 
one  to  two  feet  of  snow,  the  crop  prospects  in  the 
Canadian  northwest  are  not  very  bright." 

*  *  * 

Stocks  of  provisions  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph  and  Milwaukee,  as  compiled  by  Schwarz  & 
Company,  are  285,253,548  pounds,  an  increase  of 
465,139  pounds  during  March.  Stocks  one  year 
ago  were  386,331,123  pounds  and  two  years  ago 
249,094,247  pounds. 

*  *  * 

While  the  Government  report  was  regarded  as 
bullish  by  most  traders,  many  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  recent  advance  had  discounted  the  bullish 
features  to  a  large  extent.  The  continued  cold 
weather  all  thru  the  West  and  Northwest  checked 
the  selling  tendency,  altho  there  was  a  continuation 
of  realizing  in  some  quarters. 

*  *  * 

Well  posted  people  at  the  stockyards  look  for 
liberal  receipts  of  hogs  in  a  few  weeks.  The  high 
prices  prevailing  have,  tended  to  increase  feeding 
operations  on  the  farms,  and  it  is  claimed  the  hogs 
have  been  held  back.  Some  indications  were  noted 
of  a  broader  export  demand  for  products,  while  the 
southern  trade  has  been  a  little  disappointing. 

*  *  * 

Galloway  breeders  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  since  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year — Oc- 
tober 31,  1915 — there  has  been  a  50  per  cent  in- 
crease in  registration  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year.  The  transfer  in- 
crease for  the  same  four  months  amounts  to  300 
per  cent.  During  these  four  months  the  office  re- 
corded more  transfers  than  were  recorded  during 
the  entire  twelve-month  period  ending  October  31, 
1915.— Secretary  R.  W.  Brown. 

*  *  * 

Private  and  State  reports  of  low  condition  of 
winter  wheat  in  practically  all  the  leading  soft 
wheat  States  were  verified  by  the  Government  re- 
ports. Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  all  showed  a  low  condition,  Oklahoma 
having  the  highest  condition  of  the  States  named. 
The  lowest  condition  is  in  Illinois,  where  it  is  placed 
at  57.  Iowa  has  a  condition  of  75.  In  the  East  and 
Southeast  conditions  are  generally  fine.  The  re- 
port on  Montana  indicates  a  generally  satisfactory 
outlook.  The  Pacific  Northwest  has  a  splendid 
promise  of  wheat. 

*  *  * 

Bradstreet's  reported  exports  of  wheat  and  flour 
from  both  coasts  this  week  at  8,306,000  bushels,  an 
increase  'of  995,000  bushels.  Corn  exports  were 
placed  at  965,000  bushels,  increasing  66,000  bushels. 
Comparative  totals  follow: 

Wheat.  Corn. 

This  week   8,400,000  965,000 

Last  week    8,306,000  899,000 

Last  year    7,311,000  3,081,000 

Since  July  1  333,789,000  19,304,000 

Year  ago   318,156,000  28,901,000 

*  *  * 

Argentine  shipments  of  wheat  this  week  in- 
creased 1,028,000  bushels.  Corn  increased  229,000 
bushels  and  oats  400,000  bushels.  Flax  exports  de- 
creased 751,000  bushels.  Comparative  totals  fol- 
low: 

This  week.  Last.  wk.  Last  yr. 

Wheat   3,508,000  2,480,000  4,448,000 

Corn    587,000     358,000  1,046,000 

Oats    450,000      50,000  1,340,000 

Flaxseed    119,000     870,000  7S1.000 

Argentine  visible  supply  of  wheat  decreased 
36,000  bushels,  and  corn  decreased  195,000  bushels. 
Comparative  totals  follow: 

This  week.  Last  wk.    Last  yr. 

Wheat   11,044,000    11,080,000  9,016,000 

Corn    2,933,000      3,128,000  2,151,000 

Argentine  freights  for  both  wheat  and  corn  are 
beginning  to  soar  again  and  have  reached  91  cents 
per  bushel  for  wheat  and  84  cents  for  corn.  The 
expected  increase  in  tonnage  to  Argentina  ap- 
parently has  not  developed. 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Concrete  Silo  Roof 

C CONCRETE  enthusiasts  no  longer  balk  at  any- 
jt  thing  in  the  building  line.    Even  silo  roofs  of 
concrete  are  now  put  on  where  the  owner 
wishes.    The  construction  of  a  concrete  silo  roof 
is  shown  in  the  picture,  the  steel  brace  rods  being 


run  from  the  main  wall  upward  to  a  common  cen- 
ter point  at  the  peak  of  the  roof  to  be  constructed. 
Form  boards  under  hold  it  in  place  until  set.  Be- 
sides the  rods  mentioned,  there  are  concentric  cir- 
cular braces  that  hold  the  main  brace  rods  at  their 
proper  distance  and  run  around  the  roof  parallel  to 
the  top  of  the  silo. 

Shipping  Package 

SHIPPING  produce,  especially  eggs,  to  market  in 
containers  that  will  bring  them  to  their  desti- 
nation in  good  condition  is  a  problem  that  is 
being  solved  more  perfectly  every  year.  Many  pat- 
ents have  been  taken  out  for  containers  of  various 
types  in  the  past  few  years,  and  here  is  shown  one 
of  the  more  recent  of  these.  T.wo  Chicago  people 
have  been  granted  a  patent  on  this  package.  The 
various  sections  set  over  each  other,  the  edges  tele- 
scoping, as  the  container  is  built  up.    A  wall  is 


secured  intermediate  the  ends  of  the  frame  to  pro- 
vide two  separate  chambers  for  the  reception  of  ar- 
ticles to  be  shipped. 

Surface  Pulverizer 

GEORGE  M.  FAST,  an  Ohio  inventor,  has  recent- 
ly patented  the  surface  pulverizer,  or  harrow, 
shown  here.    To  the  parallel  end  beams  are 
fastened  parallel  angle  irons  that  are  bolted  to 
these  end  beams,  the  vertical  flanges  of  the  cross 
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beams  projecting  upwardly.  The  short  angle-shaped 
serially  arranged  agitators  that  connect  the  cross 
bars  have  the  flanges  projecting  downwardly  to 
•strike  the  soil  over  which  the  pulverizer  is  dragged. 
Alternate  series  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  series  next  to  them.  There  is  a 
detachable  seat  at  the  rear  of  the  pulverizer,  and  a 
nike  having  rearwardly  projecting  teeth  is  attached 
■  i  the  rear  of  the  main  harrow  to  smooth  the  soil 
t  might  lines  before  leaving  it. 


Plant  Setting  Machine 

SETTING  out  plants  by  hand  is  a  back  breaking 
job  where  the  area  to  be  planted  is  larger 
than  a  small  back-yard  garden.  Solomon  L. 
Bryant,  a  North  Carolina  man,  has  recently  patented 
a  machine  for  setting  plants,  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated if  its  practical 
value  proves  out,  especi- 
ally by  commerci»al 
gardeners,  where  the  la- 
bor items  run  so  high. 
There  is  a  furrow  opener 
on  the  frame  with  a  wa- 
ter supply  tank  above  it. 
A  chute  runs  down  just 
back  of  the  tank,  which 
has  a  valve  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  ground  wheel  drives  a  shaft  next  this 
chute.  A  rotary  drum,  with  plant  holding  clamps 
on  it,  is  elevated  above  the  main  frame  and  chute. 
Means  actuated  by  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  cause 
plants  to  be  released  down  the  chute  to  the  ground 
at  the  same  time  that  water  is  released  from  the 
valve. 

Collapsible  Rim 

GETTING  tires  changed  quickly  was  at  one  time 
the  job  of  an  expert,  and  he  had  to  dress  for 
the  part  if  he  was  to  get  it  done  without 
ruining  a  suit  of  clothes.  Little  devices  like  col- 
lapsible rims  have  done  much  to  take  the  labor  out 
-of  this  operation  now, 
however.  The  collapsi- 
ble rim  shown  here  was 
recently  patented  by  a 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  man. 
A  circular  series  of  hing- 
edly  connected  sections 
and  a  pair  of  arcuate  lev- 
ers pivotally  attached  to 
the  side  edges  of  the  ter- 
minal sections  and  adapt- 
ed to  move  the  ends  of 
these  into  and  out  of 
alignment  make  up  the  main  features  of  this  rim. 
These  levers  lie  between  the  outer  and  inner  pe- 
ripheral lines  of  the  sections  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached when  the  sections  are  in  alignment,  the  lev- 
ers overlapping  the  joint  between  the  joints  of  the 
section  to  which  they  are  attached  and  bearing 
against  the  side  edges  of  it. 

Sanitary  Poultry  Roost 

MITES  and  lice  take  a  big  toll  from  the 
chicken  business,  and  constant  attention, 
disinfectant  sprays,  sunshine  and  air  have 
been  found  to  be  the  best  fighting  materials  to  com- 
bat them.    All  of  these  meant  lots  of  work  for  the 

person  who  attended 
the  poultry,  and  the 
average  farmer  thinks 
he  hasn't  time  to  keep 
the  lice  and  mites  out 
of  the  hen  house.  A 
Colorado  man  recently  patented  a  sanitary  poultry 
roost  that  is  expected  to  keep  the  feathered  live- 
stock free  of  vermin  without  the  necessity  of  a 
daily  scrubbing  of  the  roosts.  The  roost  is  a 
trough  containing  a  liquid  louse  killer.  On  this 
trough  is  a  removably  supported  perch  with  a  wick 
running  thru  it. 

Open  Door  From  Seat 

OFTEN  the  opening  of  an  automobile  door  from 
the  inside  is  a  difficult  task  for  a  woman,  as 
the  mechanism  may  be  worn,  rusted,  or 
jammed  after  use  for  a  time.  A  Battle  Creek, 
(Mich.)  inventor  has  recently  patented  a  device  to 
open  the  door  from 
the  front  seat  by 
means  of  a  lever.  The 
mechanism  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  lever 
is  given  a  compound 
movement  to  swing 
open     door  when 

pushed  by  the  hand  of  the  driver.  A  reciprocal  bar 
is  arranged  transversely  of  the  hinge  axis  of  the 
door,  a  link  being  pivoted  at  one  end  of  said  door, 
and  a  longitudinally  slotted  lever  being  pivoted  at 
one  end  of  the  link  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  said 
bar. 


After  several  years  of  work  the  Pyrenees  have 
been  pierced  by  a  tunnel  that  will  link  railroads  in 
France  and  Spain. 


Help  on  the  Milky  Way 

MANUFACTURERS  of  milking  machines  are 
now  getting  down  to  the  small  and  average 
farmer,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
have  a  $5,000  to  $10,000  barn  with  all  modern  im- 
provements in  order  to  install  one  of  these  ma- 
chines that  are  now  generally  recognized  as  having 
a  place  on  the  business  farm,  the  harder  the  labor 
problem  the  surer  the  place.  Recently  we  Bhowed 
on  this  page  a  new  type  of  portable  milker  that  re- 
quired no  installation,  and  that  could  be  wheeled 
about  behind  the  cows  or  under  the  sheds  wherever 
they  might  be  stabled.  Here  is  a  milking  machine 
installed  in  a  shed  such  as  even  the  newer  home- 
steaders may  own,  and  certainly  the  renter  on  corn- 
belt  farms  can  have  it,  taking  it  with  him  from  one 
farm  to  the  next. 

At  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Profs.  J.  J.  Hooper  and  J.  W.  Nutter 
recently  carried  on  experiments  with  this  milker 
and  the  results  have  been  published  in  Bulletin  No. 
186.  Readers  interested  should  write  for  it.  The 
great  Elmendorff  farms  are  also  using  it. 

New  Weather  System  N.G. 

THE  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  has 
stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  bureau  a 
new  system  of  long-range  weather  forecast- 
ing, which  has  been  widely  discussed  recently,  was 
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quite  fallacious.  The  new  system  is  said  to  be 
based  on  the  spottedness  of  the  sun  and  rifts  and 
shafts  of  solar  radiation.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  it  belongs  in  the  same  class  with 
other  methods  of  long-range  weather  forecasting 
based  on  lunar,  planetary,  magnetic,  and  astrolog- 
ical considerations.  None  of  these  systems,  it  is 
said,  has  any  scientific  value. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Weather  Bureau 
has  received  full  specifications  concerning  all  the 
essential  details  of  this  particular  system.  The 
alleged  -discovery  is,  therefore,  fully  known  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
examined  by  its  scientific  staff.  Moreover,  other 
scientists  of  international  reputation  now  connected 
with  the  strongest  institutions  of  the  world  engaged 
in  astronomical  research,  and  conducting  investiga- 
tions into  solar  and  terrestrial  physics,  have  also 
passed  upon  these  new  theories.  These  authorities 
are  in  accord  that  the  deductions  and  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  solar  conditions  on  which  the  new 
system  is  based  are  unwarranted. 


To  prevent  drain  pipes  freezing  there  has  been 
invented  a  container  to  be  inserted  in  them  and 
filled  with  rock  salt. 


A  flourless  bread  baking  machine  that  will  trans- 
form the  w~heat  into  dough  has  been  invented  In 
France. 

For  Full  Information  Regarding  Any  of  Thea 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Use  of  Underground  Water        Dimmer  Operated  From  Seat 


ONE  of  the  big  recent  developments  in  the 
building  up  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  States 
is  the  recovery  of  underground  water  for  ir- 
rigation. Formerly  nearly  all  irrigation  supplies 
were  derived  from  surface  streams,  but  two  condi- 
tions have  in  recent  years  directed  attention  to  the 
valuable  supplies  of  water  which  are  stored  in  the 
huge  subterranean  reservoirs  underlying  many  of 
the  desert  areas  of  the  West  and  which  can  be 
tapped  by  drilling  wells.  The  first  of  these  con- 
ditions is  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  unappropriated 
surface  supplies  and  the  necessity  of  finding  other 
supplies  if  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  lands  is  to  be 
extended;  the  second  is  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
pumping  due  to  improvements  in  pumps,  the  devel- 
opment of  internal-combustion  engines,  and  the  in- 
stallation of  large  hydroelectric  power  plants. 

When  the  last  Federal  census  was  taken  nr  >re 
than  half  a  million  acres  of  land  was  irrigated  in 
the  United  States  with  water  supplied  by  wells, 
about  three-fourths  of  which  was  pumped,  the  rest 
rising  to  the  surface  by  artesian  pressure.  Since 
that  time  progress  has  been  made  in  the  recovery 
of  underground  water.  At  first  ground-water  irri- 
gation was  almost  wholly  confined  to  a  few  regions, 
such  as  southern  California,  the  Pecos  Valley,  and 
the  Arkansas  Valley,  but  now  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  West  are  being  prospected  for  ground-water 
supplies. 

Owing  to  the  diversity  in  geologic  conditions  the 
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occurrence  of  underground  water  differs  greatly 
from  place  to  place.  Many  of  the  desert  valleys 
have  large  and  valuable  supplies;  but  others  which 
appear  no  less  promising  to  the  casual  observer 
have  little  or  no  underground  water  or  only  water 
that  is  too  deep  to  be  profitably  pumped  or  too  alka- 
line to  be  used  for  irrigation.  The  uncertainties 
attending  ground-water  developments  are  causing 
great  loss  and  suffering  to  thousands  of  uninformed 
and  inexperienced  settlers  and  are  providing  un- 
scrupulous promoters  with  opportunities  for  mis- 
representation. 

Long  before  the  interest  in  underground  water 
had  become  as  general  as  it  is  today  the  Geological 
Survey  foresaw  the  need  of  a  detailed  ground-water 
survey  of  the  entire  West,  and  for  years  it  has  been 
engaged  upon  such  a  survey.  Each  year  certain 
areas  are  selected  for  systematic  investigation,  the 
plan  being  ultimately  to  cover  the  entire  West.  A 
vast  amount  of  reliable  information  has  thus  been 
obtained  on  the  quantity,  depth,  and  quality  of  the 
water,  the  prospects  for  artesian  flows,  the  best 
methods  of  constructing  wells,  the  cost  of  drilling 
and  pumping,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  re- 
covery and  utilization  of  the  underground  supplies, 
and  maps  ar*  mad':  showing  the  ground-water  con- 
ditions. These  maps  and  data  are  published  in  a 
series  of  water-supply  papers. 
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TRAVELERS  by  auto  will  be  interested  in  this 
new  headlight  dimmer  that  may  be  operated 
from  the  seat,  so  that  whether  he  is  traveling 
in  city  or  country  the  lights  are  within  his  control 
at  a  moment's  notice  without  the  trouble  of  stopping 
the  car  and  getting  out  and 
adjusting    some  dimmer. 
An  arm  leads  to  a  control- 
ling lever,  which  is  actu- 
ated from  the  seat  of  the 
driver,  the  shield  pivoting 
to  the  front  of  the  lamp  to 
deflect  the  rays  of  the  lamp 
to    prevent    blinding  ap- 
proaching pedestrians. 
This    hood,  or    shield,  is 
formed  of  a  single  piece  of 
metal,  and  is  fitted  to  a 
pivot  on  each  side  of  the  light. 

Metallic  Feed  Box 

FEEDERS  will  recognize  at  once  the  value  of  this 
metallic  feed  box.  Its  bracing  will  especially 
appeal  to  them,  as  no  matter  whether  heavy 
cattle,  sheep  or  horses  are  being  fed  from  it,  the 
construction  makes  it  almost  indestructible.  A 
Woodhull,  (111.)  man  is 
the  inventor.  The  end 
portions  have  bearings, 
so  that  the  box,  or 
trough,  may  be  tilted 
up  to  empty  it  of  wa- 
ter, spoiled  feed,  or 
other  foreign  matter 
that  may  not  be  wanted 
in  the  trough  at  feed- 
ing time.  A  reinforcing  angle  bar  is  mounted 
longitudinally  upon  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle 
and  provided  with  integral  terminal  gudgeons 
journaled  in  the  bearings.  A  center  pole  is  set 
over  the  middle  of  the  box  to  discourage  animals 
from  putting  their  feet  in  the  feed. 

Hog  Catcher-Holder 

SINCE  serum  treatment  for  hogs  has  become  so 
general,  business  farmers  everywhere  are  tak- 
ing the  time  and  money  necessary  to  see  that 
their  herds  are  vaccinated.    This  means  a  lot  of 
work,  especially  wheie  the  old  system  of  running 
down  the  hogs 

and    throwing  ■  -    Mil    m  I 

them     down  *   "*■  - 

while  another 
man  shoots  the 
vaccine  into 

their  system  prevails.  A  man  in  South  Carolina  has 
recently  been  granted  a  patent  on  the  holding  and 
catching  device  seen  here.  The  operator  walks  up 
beside  the  hog,  reaches  over  and  snares  him  by  the 
snout  as  he  munches  the  dollar  corn  Mr.  Farmer 
has  spread  at  his  banquet  board,  the  plunger  is 
pulled  up,  and  the  hog  is  a  captive.  A  clamping 
sleeve  is  adjustably  engaged  on  the  other  main  part, 
so  that  the  size  of  the  opening  for  the  hog's  nose 
may  be  varied. 


Chicken  Coop 


TWO  Red  Oak  (Iowa)  men  have  patented  this 
knock-down  metal  chicken  coop.  The  side  of 
the  coop  may  be  opened  up  for  air  and  the 
use  of  the  chicks,  the  main  door  being  suspended 
from  above  by  means  of  a  chain,  and  a  smaller  door 
being  dropped  to  act  as  an  approach  on  which  the 
chicks  enter  the  coop.   One  end  also  carries  a  door 


that  swings  from  hinges  on  one  side,  and  a  venti- 
lator near  the  top  of  one  gable  end  permits  venti- 
lation when  the  chicks  are  locked  inside. 


Orchard  Cultivator 

C "CULTIVATED  orchards  are  the  proper  thing; 
_^  this  is  now  recognized  by  men  who  make 
money  from  their  fruit  trees.    The  cultivation 
of  low-headed  fruit  trees,  however,  causes  consid- 
erable damage  from  broken  limbs,  fruit  knocked  off 


and  branches  and  trunks  skinned  up  by  poorly 
trained  horses,  careless  drivers  and  factors  that 
cannot  be  controlled.  To  overcome  some  of  these 
troubles  an  Iowa,  manufacturer  of  a  new  riding  har- 
row-cultivator has  brought  out  the  machine  shown. 
The  low-hanging  limbs  of  the  trees  and  bushes, 
with  their  fruit,  slide  over  the  fruit  shield  instead  of 
catching  and  breaking  off  on  the  frame  of  the  plow. 
It  may  be  used  with  two,  three  or  for  sections. 


Portable  Fence 


CORNER  bracing  for  portable  fences  has  not 
been  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  past,  so 
that  this  new  patent  of  a  Mississippi  inventor 
is  of  interest.   The  panels  are  made  up  of  upper  and 
lower  pairs  of  longitudinal  rails,  uprights  being 
nailed  or  bolted  between  these  rails.    The  panels 


interlock  by  means  of  the  ends  of  the  longitudinal 
pairs  of  rails  extending  past  the  end  uprights.  At 
the  corner,  a  binder  engages  the  uprights,  and  brac- 
ing wires  hold  the  panels  down  and  in  place  by  be- 
ing pegged  to  the  ground  at  the  ends,  straddling  the 
panels  at  the  center. 


Egg  Stamp 


SINCE  no  one  has  as  yet  devised  a  scheme  to  make 
each  hen  stamp  her  name  and  the  date  on  the 
eggs  when  they  are  laid,  we  will  have  to  do 
this  ourselves  if  we  are  to  get  the  fancy  egg  mar- 
kets.   A  Colorado    man    recently    patented  this 


 m 


A  Spanish  syndicate  is  considering  building  a 
railroad  across  northern  Africa,  1,864  miles  long. 


stamper  for  the  purpose,  and  as  it  is  a  little  more 
advanced  than  any  yet  on  the  market,  we?i>resent 
it  here  to  our  readers.  A  resilient  frame  connects 
with  the  handle,  and  flexible  marker  strip  with 
hinged  leaves  and  pivotally  connected  with  hinged 
ears,  make  the  marking  a  simple  operation. 

Spring  Roller  Skate 

ROLLER  skating  is  a  healthful  'exercise  and 
sport  that  children  take  to  freely  where  ce- 
ment pavements  or  roads  are  available.  The 
jolts  have  been  largely  eliminated  from  this  sport 
by  a  new  invention  by  a  Springfield,  Mass.,  man. 
He  has  designed  a  roller 
skate  with  springs  over 
the  rollers  to  take  the  jar 
off  the  heels  and  toes. 
Slotted  hangers  in  the 
frame  of  the  skate, 
blocks  being  arranged  to 
slide  in  the  slots  in  the 
hangers.  The  blocks  are 
grooved  to  receive  the 
longitudinal  edges  of  the 


slots  mentioned  above. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

DOLBEAR  never  lost  a  moment 
when  a  matter  was  decided.  He 
called  the  foremen  together  that 
evening,  and,  without  any  haste 
or  hustle,  informed  them  just  how  the 
matter  was  going  to  be  handled.  The 
Governor  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  vessel,  and  Dearborn 
would  build  the  new  furnace  for  cop- 
per smelting.  Men  not  called  upon 
for  these  jobs  would  continue  on  their 
regular  work  for  the  present.  I  was 
to  accompany  him  to  Big  Stranger  in 
the  morning,  and  Kerr  was  ordered  to 
have  steam  up  on  the  tug  right  after 
breakfast. 

Our  visit  to  Big  Stranger  was  to 
look  over  the  trail  and  settle  wh£ft 
was  to  be  done  about  getting  the  ore 
down  to  the  coast,  Dolbear  having  ar- 
ranged with  the  Governor  that  a  ten- 
ton  barge  was  to  be  built  for  carrying 
the  ore  across  the  channel.  We  found 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
laying  out  a  wagon  road  to  within  a 
half-mile  of  the  copper  mine,  but  the 
last  half-mile  was  a  terror — bad  grade 
and  over  bowlders  of  the  roughest  de- 
scription. But  the  engineer  was  equal 
to  it.    He  said: 

"We'll  grade  out  a  foot  trail  over 
this  last  bit,  and  Tiire  those  Kanakas 
to  carry  down  for  us,  and  then  haul 
the  wagons  to  the  beach.  Five  or  six 
hundred  ton  isn't  but  a  little  job,  any- 
way!" 

There  was  plenty  of  lumber  at  the 
mill  yard,  and  I  was  ordered  to  take 
some  men  and  put  up  the  palace  for  the 
chief  the  first  thing,  thus  keeping  him 
in  friendly  spirits — and  getting  the 
matter  off  our  minds.  We  framed  the 
house  completely  at  the  yards,  and  as 
soon  as  the  barge  was  ready  the  ma- 
terial and  my  gang  were  towed  over 
to  Thakumba,  to  the  immense  delight 
of  Talamai  and  his  tribe. 

We  set  in  the  foundation  posts  the 
first  day,  and  the  second  day  had  the 
frame  up,  rafters  on,  and  the  whole 
boarded  in.  This  quick  work  caused  the 
utmost  astonishment  amongst  the  na- 
tives, who,  of  course,  knew  nothing 
about  the  timbers  having  been  sized 
and  shaped  previously.  We  finished 
up  in  four  days,  putting  in  front  a 
wonderfully  ornamented  veranda,  and 
giving  the  outside  a  coat  of  whitewash, 
touched  off  with  dashes  of  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet,  blue,  and  yellow  stain 
that  Daykin  could  scare  up.  It  was 
the  giddiest  thing  that  any  of  us  had 
ever  seen,  and  it  couldn't  have  given 
more  delight  to  those  people  if  we  had 
put  ten  thousand  dollars  into  it. 

r  now  put  my  gang  at  work  cleaning 
away  the  brush  and  leveling  the  new 
road.  We  bunked  in  the  village,  Ta- 
malai  giving  us  a  couple  of  huts — his 
late  palace — while  the  people  brought 
such  liberal  presents  that  very  little 
New  Plymouth  food  was  needed. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  we  went  over 
to  spend  Sunday  at  home.  We  found 
the  keel  blocks  in  position  for  the  ves- 
sel and  a  large  gang  of  choppers  work- 
ing on  timbers  for  the  keel  and  frames. 
Strogan  had  started  on  the  new  fur- 
nace, and  matters  were  well  under 
way. 

The  next  week  Dolbear  told  me  to 
hire  natives  if  I  thought  it  would  hur- 
ry up  the  work,  so  I  hired  a  few,  but 
thought  we  would  kill  them  before 
they  would  learn  anything.  They 
were  like  small  children  without  any 
estimate  of  danger  among  strange  op- 
erations. They  would  step  alongside 
our  choppers  just  as  a  tree  was  about 
to  fall,  thinking  that,  if  the  white  men 
were  safe,  they  must  be  also.  Of 
course,  the  experienced  choppers 
would  step  quickly  to  one  side  as  the 
great  trunk  came  down,  but  those 
k  follows  were  likely  to  scare  at 
il  moment,  and  run  off  right  in 
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line  with  the  falling  tree.  But  I 
finally  got  some  work  out  of  them  by 
keeping  them  well  back  of  the  chop- 
pers, clearing  away  rubbish  and  rocks. 

Then  came  another  trouble.  They 
began  to  swap  work  with  their  friends 
who  were  always  hanging  around;  but 
I  did  not  know  this,  for  they  looked  so 
much  alike  that  I  never  suspected  I 
was  running  different  men  every  time 
I  came  around.  On  Saturday  evening 
when  I  called  them  up  to  pay  off,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  a  score  of  men 
claiming  pay  for  work  instead  of  a 
dozen.  I  had  to  call  on  Talolo  to  ex- 
plain the  trouble,  and,  of  course,  re- 
fused to  pay  any  but  those  I  had  hired. 
Making  sure  of  them,  I  handed  out 
their  paper  dollars,  and  told  them  to 
settle  with  the  other  fellows,  which  I 
suppose  they  did,  for  they  were  having 
an  awful  powwow  when  we  left  for 
home. 

The  next  morning  a  big  canoe  ar- 
rived at  New  Plymouth  with  these  men 
and  some  friends — twenty  in  all — to 
spend  their  money.   They  were  great- 


brilliant  scarlet  was  considered  a  spe- 
cial decoration,  and  aroused  their  van- 
ity so  much  that  many  of  them  would 
have  worked  for  that  mark  of  distinc- 
tion alone.  Perhaps,  after  all,  they 
were  not  so  much  behind  some  white 
folks. 

It  was  nearly  two  months  before  we 
could  haul  a  wagon  over  the  road. 
Then  we  started  on  the  ore.  After  I 
had  the  work  well  going  and  a  gang 
of  Kanakas  delivering  it  at  the  land- 
ing at  so  much  per  wagon  load,  I  was 
called  back  to  New  Plymouth  to  help 
on  the  schooner. 

The  work  had  pushed  along  splen- 
didly during  those  two  months.  The 
Pioneer  had  been  pulled  out  of  the 
river  and  worked  down  to  the  beach 
on  skids,  so  that  she  could  be  used 
for  towing  the  ore-barge.  The  frames 
of  the  ship  were  set  up  and  the  new 
furnace  was  ready  for  use.  This  one 
was  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  first  fur- 
nace. Using  coke  for  fuel  instead  of 
charcoal,  we  got  much  fiercer  heat 
and,  as  the  ore  was  melted,  the  metal 


Painted  a  Big  "D"  on  the  Naked  Back  of  Each 


ly  surprised  and  disgusted  to  find 
they  could  not  trade  on  that  day — ■ 
Sunday.  So  they  camped  down  and 
waited  for  Monday,  when  they  spent 
the  whole  day  making  their  selections. 
The  storekeeper  nearly  went  wild,  and 
the  Governor  stayed  with  him  all  day 
trying  to  straighten  things  out.  Con- 
sidering that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  any  of  them  had  known  the  use 
of  money,  excepting  Talolo,  it  was  not 
so  very  strange. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  storekeeper 
was  astonished  at  having  pieces  of 
newspaper  handed  over  by  the  natives 
in  payment  for  goods.  There  were  a 
couple  of  full-sized  sheets,  while  oth- 
ers had  been  torn  in  halves  and  quar- 
ters. There  was  no  intention  of  fraud 
in  this;  they  didn't  even  attempt  to 
make  those  papers  the  size  of  our 
money.  They  simply  supposed  that 
any  paper  was  good  value  for  trade — ■ 
the  same  as  our  Western  miners  used 
their  gold,  either  In  coin,  nuggets,  or 
dust.  And,  having  picked  up  a  few  of 
these  old  papers  somewhere,  our  Ka- 
naka friends  thought  they  had  struck 
a  bonanza. 

Our  road  progressed  slowly,  there 
being  several  bridges  to  build  and  one 
swamp  to  cross  with  corduroy.  But  I 
hired  a  lot  more  natives,  painting  a 
big  "D"  on  the  naked  back  of  each  as 
a  precaution.    This  letter  being  of  a 


was  drawn  thru  the  opening  in  the 
bottom  and  run  into  molds  in  the 
sand,  forming  small  bars,  or  ingots. 
A  large  supply  of  coke  was  on  hand, 
and  every  one  was  active  and  hustling. 

The  Athertons  were  getting  strong 
malo  yarn  ready  for  sailcloth;  a  heavy 
loom  for  weaving  the  cloth  was  al- 
ready finished.  As  the  vessel  was  but 
a  small  two-master,  the  sails  were 
not  so  large  as  many  of  us  had  sup- 
posed they  must  be.  It  seemed  quite 
certain  that  the  vessel  would  be  built 
in  the  estimated  time,  and  we  had 
good  prospects  of  getting  the  metal 
ready,  also. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

ONE  evening,  as  the  vessel  was 
nearing  completion  and  the  cop- 
per ingots  were  piling  up,  I  was  strol- 
ling around  the  village  with  Dolbear, 
talking  about  the  supplies  which  our 
little  ship  would  bring  back  from  the 
old  United  States. 

"Guess  a  minister  will  be  one  of  the 
chief  requirements!"  he  chuckled. 

"How's  that?"  I  asked  sharply,  for 
such  matters  were  of  great  interest  in 
our  quiet  colony. 

"Well,  it's  this  way,"  answered  my 
companion.  "I  was  sitting  down  there 
by  the  schooner  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  I  saw  a  young  couple  strolling 
along  the  Ocean  Road.    They  stopped 


at  one  of  the  lots,  and  the  young  fel- 
low began  pointing  things  out  to  the 
little  girl.  She  would  nod  her  head 
in  a  cute,  pretty  way,  and  then  he'd 
point  again  in  another  direction.  She'd 
nod  her  head  again — as  tho  she 
couldn't  disagree  with  him,  anyway. 
Then  he  picked  up  a  stone  and  set  it 
on  one  spot,  then  paced  off  a  few  rods 
and  set  another  stone,  and  she  trotted 
after  him.  Then  he  paced  up  one  side, 
set  another  stone,  she  trotting  along 
so  close  he  couldn't  get  more  than  two 
or  three  feet  away — when  suddenly  she 
darted  over  opposite  to  the  first  stone 
and  turned  to  say  something  to  him, 
but  he  was  so  close  behind  she  only 
needed  to  whisper.  Astonishing  how 
close  they  kept  to  each  other!  Then 
she  had  to  take  his  head  in  her  two 
little  hands  and  turn  it  in  the  right 
direction  where  she  wanted  him  to 
look.  And,  thinks  I,  they're  planning 
a  house — and  choosing  what  views 
they'll  get  from  the  windows!  There'll 
be  a  job  for  a  minister  before  long." 

I  felt  somewhat  confused  about  this, 
because  it  was  Dolly  and  I  who  were 
along  there  that  afternoon,  and  truly, 
we  were  planning  something  about  a 
house. 

Dave  laughed  heartily,  and  clapping 
me  on  the  back,  said: 

"Cheer  up,  my  lad!  It  won't  do  you 
any  harm.  You  couldn't  do  a  better 
thing,  anyhow.  Only  wait  till  I  get 
back  from  New  Zealand,  and  I'll  bring 
a  wedding  present  that  will  just  about 
fit  a  charming  little  couple  like  you." 

"What's  that!"  I  exclaimed  in  sur- 
prise. "Are  you  going  to  New  Zea- 
land?" 

"Sure!  You  see  the  vessel  will  be 
ready  before  the  cargo  is,  and  Ten- 
nett  might  as  well  go  over  there  and 
back  while  the  metal  is  getting  in 
shape.  I've  got  a  draft  on  an  Auckland 
bank  for  thirty  thousand  dollars;  so  I 
propose  to  go  over  and  turn  that 
money  into  merchandise — dry  goods, 
household  goods,  tools,  and  material 
that  we  couldn't  make  here.  I'll  bring 
'em  right  back  and  open  up  a  depart- 
ment store  at  which  you  can  buy  any- 
thing— from  a  box  of  hairpins  to  a 
brindled  cow!" 

This  was  great  news,  and  I  felt  that 
we  were  getting  close  to  the  world 
again.  The  whole  settlement  got  on  a 
jubilee  when  the  plan  was  known.  As 
the  vessel  neared  completion  we  had 
grown  mighty  impatient,  thinking  of 
the  long  time  which  must  pass  before 
we  could  expect  it  back  from  America 
with  the  good  things  we  were  so  eager 
to  be  using  and  enjoying.  But  this 
new  scheme  would  bring  us  in  touch 
with  the  world  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
and  the  suddenness  of  it  all  made  our 
joy  more  complete. 

The  schooner  was  launched  success- 
fully and  christened  the  Stranger — lit- 
tle Dorothy  Baker,  the  youngest  girl 
in  the  village,  performing  the  cere- 
mony. The  day  was  one  of  great  re- 
joicing and  merriment,  all  the  Kana- 
kas coming  over  to  see  the  launch. 
The  Captain  seemed  well  pleased  with 
the  vessel,  as,  indeed,  did  all  the  sail- 
ors. Their  talk  about  such  matters  is 
mighty  strange;  one  spoke  of  "her 
head  setting  pretty  high,"  and  that  she 
was  plenty  "full  in  the  waist,"  but  it 
was  a  good  fault.  They  discussed  a 
bonnet  and  earrings  and  said  some- 
thing about  her  being  put  in  stays! 

Excepting  for  a  half-dozen  of  our 
men  the  getting  out  of  the  copper  was 
being  done  by  the  natives,  who  could 
now  wield  pick  and  shovel  quite  han- 
dily. Some  of  our  own  people  did 
special  work  to  pay  those  fellows — 
making  cloth  and  tools — but  with  our 
machines  and  other  facilities  one  of  us 
could  make  a  sufficient  quantity  in  one 
day  to  pay  for  five  or  six  days'  work 
of  a  Kanaka;  so  it  was  a  profitable 
operation,  and  left  our  men  free  to 
work  where  skill  and  experience  were 
needed. 

Much  interest  was  now  shown  as  to 
who  was  going  away  on  the  schooner. 
Some  had  decided  upon  doing  so  long 
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>efore.  but  others  were  unsettled  until 
he  time  of  sailing  drew  near.  Dol- 
lar was  very  active  in  trying  to  dis- 
tuade  any  from  leaving — being  fearful 
hat  they  would  not  return.  He  urged 
he  single  men  who  were  determined 
a  go  to  marry  and  bring  their  wives 
ight  back  with  them;  and  not  to  sac- 
■ifice  their  property  and  prospects  by 
ibandoning  them. 

But  a  large  proportion  of  us  were 
fully  satisfied  to  remain,  now  that 
here  was  a  certainty  of  being  able  to 
:ommunicate  with  friends  and  a  way 
>f  obtaining  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
ire  had  so  sorely  missed,  even  in  the 
nidst  of  comparative  plenty. 

0/  course  the  old  crew  of  the  Helen 
Sabot  would  man  the  new  schooner, 
>ut  the  mate,  Kerr,  decided  to  stay 
with  us,  and  commissioned  the  Cap- 
ain  to  bring  his  wife  back,  saying 
:hat  if  he  went  home,  himself,  she'd 
aeither  come  back  with  him  nor  let 
lim  come  alone! 

The  Captain  announced  that,  if  the 
:ompany  was  willing,  he  would  pur- 
chase the  schooner  on  his  return,  and 
go  into  the  trading  business  among 
the  islands;  in  which  case  he  would 
[>ring  his  wife  and  daughters  back  with 
him.  This  proposition  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted. 

And  so  the  work  came  gradually  to 
a  finish.  There  lay  the  stanch,  able 
schooner,  well  manned  and  ready  to 
be  loaded  with  over  six  hundred  tons 
of  good  copper  ingots  as  ballast — a 
good  ten  months'  work,  truly! 

For  the  New  Zealand  trip  we  loaded 
on  thirty  thousand  feet  of  lumber, 
which  had  been  stacked  up  for  some 
time  and  was  shipping  dry.  This  would 
Bell  for  some  price  in  Auckland. 

A  few  days  before  his  departure 
Dolbear  handed  me  the  plans  for  a 
fine-looking  structure,  two  stories 
high,  to  be  built  in  the  village  square 
for  a  storehouse.  He  also  handed  me 
two  thousand  dollars  in  greenbacks; 
for,  as  soon  as  we  found  that  we  were 
to  be  again  in  touch  with  the  world 
and  the  world's  currency,  we  repealed 
our  law  against  the  use  of  any  money 
but  our  own.  He  earnestly  urged  me 
to  rush  that  building  thru  in  time  to 
receive  the  goods  which  he  would 
bring  back.  So  we  were  likely  to  be  as 
busy  a'ter  he  left  as  before — I  having 
planned  to  build  my  own  house,  also, 
at  this  time. 

Dolbear  showed  me  a  long  list  of 
stuff  he  was  commissioned  to  bring 
over  for  the  settlers,  and  said: 


"This  isn't  a  circumstance,  George, 
to  what  Tennett'll  have  to  bring  from 
Xew  York!  I  calculate  he'll  have  the 
queerest  assorted  cargo  ever  freighted 
in  one  vessel.  His  list  begins  with  a 
preacher  and  ends  with  a  maltese  cat! 
There's  a  printing  press  and  a  piano; 
a  crate  of  fancy  poultry  and  a  couple 
of  baby  carriages;  a  swallowtailed 
coat  for  Renssellaer  and  Kerr's  old 
wife!" 

As  the  time  for  sailing  was  now  at 
hand,  there  were  many,  I  think,  be- 
sides myself  who  had  anxious  thoughts 
about  the  success  of  the  voyage.  It 
meant  so  much  to  us  that  the  possi- 
bility of  another  wreck  made  us  feel 
mighty  gloomy.  The  loss  of  so  many 
of  our  chums  with  whom  we  had  spent 
so  many  months  of  good-fellowship  as 
well  as  privation  would  be  as  great 
a  blow  as  the  upsetting  of  our  pros- 
pects— not  only  the  prospects  of  com- 
parative wealth  and  all  that  brings, 
but  the  prospect  of  hearing  from  our 
old  friends  and  letting  them  hear  from 
us;  of  feeling  once  again  that  Ave  were 
part  of  the  great,  active  world,  sharing 
its  prosperity  and  civilization.  All  of 
these  prospects  were  tied  up  in  the 
voyage  of  that  little  homemade 
schooner,  and  I  think  our  anxiety  was 
natural. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Down  at  the  little  harbor  the  peo- 
ple are  gathered,  saying  farewell  to 
each  other,  wishing  "good  luck"  to 
those  left  behind,  and  "Godspeed"  to 
the  voyagers.  I  can  hear  the  steam  hiss- 
ing from  the  little  tug  which  is  wait- 
ing to  tow  the  schooner  out  of  the  bay, 
and  I  have  barely  time  to  place  these 
last  sheets  of  our  story  with  the  others 
and  give  them  all  to  the  Captain  be- 
fore he  leaves. 

Good,  stanch  old  Dolbear  and  I  have 
just  returned  from  his  last  walk 
around  the  village.  As  we  strolled 
around  "the  works"  he  murmured: 

"George,  I've  seen  many  things  done 
at  home  by  other  men  that  I  have  been 
proud  of;  I've  managed  a  few  things 
myself  that  I  felt  proud  of;  but  there's 
nothing  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  that 
makes  me  feel  so  proud  of  being  a 
mechanic  and  to  work  with  such  me- 
chanics as  we  have  here,  as  this  vil- 
lage of  New  Plymouth!  It  is  made 
out  of  nothing  but  God's  crude  mate- 
rials— without  a  tool  to  start  with, 
without  a  book  to  look  into  for  guid- 
ance. Look  there — and  there — and 
there!"  pointing  to  the  handsome 
schooner  and  the  little  Pioneer  in  the 


bay;  the  mill  and  the  workshops,  and 
the  snug  dwellings. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago  all  rocks 
and  clay  and  growing  trees.  Only  the 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  the  will 
to  do  it.  It  is  wonderful,  George,  won- 
derful!" 

As  we  walked  on  he  turned  again 
and  said: 

"George,  there  are  accidents  which 
happen  to  vessels  besides  being  punc- 
tured by  swordfish,  and  sometimes 
they  happen  so  far  from  shore  that 
all  a  man's  knowledge  had  better  be 
used  in  grading  up  his  road  to  an- 
other world.  I've  left  a  will  in  that 
box  of  mine;  there's  a  little  something 
for  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  property  is 
for  the  benefit  of  this  settlement.  I've 
laid  out  how  it  is  all  to  be  done — and 
you'll  look  after  it,  won't  you,  my 
boy?" 

I  couldn't  answer  very  well,  but  a 
squeeze  of  the  hand  was  all  the  assur- 
ance he  wanted,  I  guess. 

Reaching  the  square  we  stopped  be- 
fore a  great  bowlder  of  red  granite, 
unhewn,  set  on  a  circle  of  smooth, 
well-kept  grass.  On  one  face  was  a 
large  panel  which  had  been  modeled 
in  clay  by  Sally  Hatch  and  then  cast 
in  copper.  It  showed  a  woman  seated 
upon  the  ground,  bending  over  a 
sleeping  boy;  his  curly  head  lay  in  her 
lap — just  as  I  had  seen  them  that 
night  on  the  shore.  Other  panels  had 
been  recessed  in  two  sides  of  the 
bowlder,  bearing  neatly  chiseled  in- 
scriptions.    That    facing   the  ocean 

IN  MEMORY  OF 
FREDERIC  WAKEFIELD 
WHO  DIED  IN  DEFENSE  OF  THIS 
FORT 
SEPTEMBER  17,  1907. 
BORN    IN  EAST    READING,  MASS, 
U.  S.  A. 
DECEMBER  29,  1889. 

The  inscription  on  the  other  panel 
read: 

ERECTED  BY 
THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THIS 
ISLAND 

IN  GRATEFUL  REMEMBRANCE 
OF  THE 

THOUGHTFULNESS  AND  CARE 
TO  WHICH  THEY  OWE 
EVERY    GRAIN    OF    CORN  THEY 
POSSESS. 

We  stood  silent  before  this  monu- 
ment for  some  minutes.  Dear  old 
Dave  read  one  inscription,  walked 
around  and  read  the  other,  then  said: 


"It  was  well  thought  of — and  weH 
done.  All  well  done!"  And  without 
another  word  he  wrung  my  hand 
heartily  and  started  on  his  journey. 


From  the  New  York  Ship  Reporter, 
Oct.  10,  1909: 

"Arrived — Sch.  Stranger,  Capt.  Ten- 
nett,  from  Little  Stranger  Island, 
Loaded  with  copper. 

"This  schooner  was  reported  on  Jan. 
27th,  off  Rio  Janeiro,  and  her  arrival 
has  caused  some  excitement  in  ship- 
ping circles.  Captain  Tennett  was 
formerly  captain  of  the  bark  Helen 
Sabot,  which  sailed  out  of  Boston  for 
New  Zealand  in  1906,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  on  board, 
and  had  not  since  been  heard  from. 
The  Captain  reports  that,  the  Helen 
Sabot  being  wrecked,  the  crew  and 
passengers  succeeded  in  landing  on  an 
uncharted  island  in  S.  Lat.  22  W.  Lon. 
83  without  food  or  supplies.  Here 
they  established  a  camp,  built  an  iron 
furnace  and  made  tools,  constructed  a 
sawmill  and  erected  houses.  They 
finally  built  this  schooner,  the  Stran- 
ger, which,  loaded  with  a  valuable 
cargo  of  copper  bars,  now  lies  at  this 
port." 

From  the  New  York  Ship  Reporter, 
Nov.  2,  1909: 

"The  schooner  Stranger  is  taking  on 
stores  and  a  miscellaneous  cargo  of 
merchandise  at  Dunker's  wharf,  and 
will  clear  for  Little  Stranger  Island 
on  Tuesday  next.  Captain  Tennett 
will  be  accompanied,  on  this  trip,  by 
his  wife  and  daughters.  Amongst  the 
freight  will  be  a  complete  outfit  for  a 
small  printing  office — a  present  to  Mr. 
Eben  Thorne,  editor  of  the  Little 
Stranger  Gazette,  from  the  Press  Club 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Thorne  is  well-known 
to  many  members  of  the  club,  and  they 
take  this  means  of  showing  their 
hearty  admiration  of  the  pluck  and 
energy  with  which  he  upholds  his  pro- 
fession under  such  unparalleled  diffi- 
culties." 

Next  week's  Farming  Business  will 
contain  the  first  chapters  of  a  new 
serial,  entitled,  "Love  and  Watermel- 
ons. A  Story  of  Brains  Versus 
Strength  and  Awkwardness."  By  Will 
Lisenbee.  Readers  will  find  it  not  only 
interesting  and  amusing,  but  helpful 
and  instructive.  Read  it  and  find  out 
how  a  certain  fellow  won  a  wife  by 
making  a  success  of  raising  water- 
melons. 

The  End. 


FARMING  THE  SKY  LINE 


The  Highest  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  the  World 


ON  THE  Laramie  Plains,  a  high 
plateau  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, and  averaging  more  than 
7,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  located 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  just 
outside  the  city  of  Laramie.  The  sta- 
tion itelf  has  an  altitude  of  practi- 
cally 7,200  feet  and  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion in  the  world.  This  is  a  broad 
statement,  but  true  nevertheless,  and 
on  account  of  its  altitude  is  considered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  one  of  the  most  important 
stations  in  the  country,  as  work  can 
be  done  there  that  cannot  be  done  at 
any  other  station. 

The  average  altitude  of  the  farming 
land  of  Wyoming  is  nearly  6,000  feet, 
ranging  from  about  3,800  feet,  the 
lowest,  to  about  8,000  feet,  the  highest. 
Conditions  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  the  annual  rainfall 
varying  from  four  and  one  half  inches 
in  one  section  to  nearly  twenty  inches 
in  another.  On  one  side  of  a  divide 
three  or  four  feet  of  snow  may  lie  on 
the  ground  all  winter,  while  on  the 
Other  sid':  the  ground  is  bare.  Torren- 
tial rains  flood  the  bad  lands  at  some 
seasons,  while  at.  others  no  rain  falls 
for  months.  Sheep  herders  and  cow 
punchers  have  been  lords  of  the  do- 
main nntll  the  advent  of  the  home- 
steader in  recent  years.  The  soil  is 
naturally  fertile  and  when  water  is 
added  the  country  blossoms  as  a  rose. 


By  T.  S.  Parsons 


Wyoming  is  now  in  the  transition 
stage,  passing  from  the  old  range 
conditions  to  the  day  of  modern  farm- 
ing. It  will  always  remain  a  stock 
State,  however.  The  high  plains  and 
plateaus  are  covered  with  a  sparse, 
but  very  nourishing  vegetation  upon 
which,  cattle  and  sheep  feed  and  fat- 
ten, Carey  Act  projects,  dry  farm 
communities  and  homesteaders,  how- 
ever, desire  land  for  farming  purposes, 
therefore  the  range  is  being  broken  up 
and  the  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  the 
great  herds  of  cattle  are  becoming 
smaller.  Assisting  new  people  to  be- 
come successful  farmers  and  to  find 
out  those  crops  best  adapted  to  high 
altitude  conditions  is  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Experiment  Station. 

While  a  few  sections  of  the  State 
are  low  enough  so  that  practically  all 
of  the  temperate  region  crops  can  be 
grown,  a  large  part  of  the  State  is  of 
such  an  altitude  that  only  a  limited 
variety  of  crops  will  mature.  It  is  to 
these  parts  of  the  State  that  the  Ex- 
periment Station  is  of  the  most  bene- 
fit. Quick  maturing  crops  are  needed. 
The  station  develops  these  and  sends 
seeds  to  cooperating  farmers.  The 
station,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
tries  out  grains  and  grasses  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  From  these  are 
selected  those  that  show  special  adap- 


tation to  local  conditions.  Many  valu- 
able varieties  of  oats,  wheat  and  bar- 
ley have  been  obtained  in  this  way. 
It  is  surprising  how  hardy  plants  be- 
come when  grown  under  high  altitude 
conditions.  At  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion frosts  are  liable  to  occur  any 
month  in  the  year.  The  mercury  has 
dropped  to  28  degrees  in  June  and  to 
20  degrees  in  August;  crops  are  sel- 
dom harmed,  however.  The  dry  at- 
mosphere seems  to  protect  the  plants 
from  injury  by  frost.  The  cool  climate 
is  especially  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  oats,  barley  and  field  peas.  These 
crops  along  with  alfalfa,  potatoes  and 
root  crops  are  the  crops  of  the  higher 
sections.  Corn,  sorghums,  Sudan  grass 
and  such  crops  are  grown  success- 
fully up  to  5,000  feet.  In  the  lower 
sections  of  the  State  fruits,  melons 
and  sugar  beets  are  grown.  The  sugar 
beets  of  Wyoming  stand  high  in  per- 
centage of  sugar.  Alfalfa  yields  three 
crops  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  State 
and  two  crops  at  the  higher  altitudes. 
Where  corn  cannot  be  grown,  oats 
and  peas  are  extensively  used  for  en- 
silage. 

Wyoming  is  said  to  have  more 
rivers  and  less  water  than  any  other 
State.  It  contains  water  enough,  how- 
ever, to  irrigate  ten  million  acres  of 
its  lands,  only  two  million  acres  of 
which    are    now    under  irrigation. 


There  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  set- 
tlers. Its  145,000  square  miles  of 
area  contain  but  5,000  population. 
There  are  but  few  railroads,  and  many 
sections  of  the  State  are  difficult  to 
reach.  Some  of  the  best  agricultural 
sections  are  remote  from  the  railroad. 
One  annual  county  fair  is  held  forty- 
five  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
point,  and  another  seventy-five  miles 
away,  over  a  high  range  of  mountains. 
From  its  northern  border  to  its  south- 
ern the  State  stretches  a  distance  of 
265  miles,  while  375  miles  is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  eastern  and  western 
borders.  All  of  the  New  England 
States,  with  New  York  added,  could  be 
set  down  within  the  State  of  Wyoming 
with  room  to  spare,  yet  the  total  popu- 
lation is  less  than  that  of  the  city  of 
Denver. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  is  unique  in 
having  but  one  institution  of  higher 
learning  within  its  borders.  The  Uni- 
versity and  Agricultural  College, 
School  of  Mines  and  Normal  School 
are  all  located  at  the  same  place  under 
one  head,  and,  according  to  its  popu- 
lation, the  State  has  as  many  students 
in  its  university  as  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding States. 

In  1905  the  buildings  and  320  acres 
of  land  that  had  formerly  been  used 
as  the  State  penitentiary  were  given 
to  the  university  and  converted  into 
the  Experimental  Stock  farm.  The 
main    building,  constructed   of  stone. 

Continued  on  Page  152 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 

Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7710^Ladies     Waist  — Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. An  individual  style  to  slip 
on  over  the  head,  having  the  back 
gathered  to  a  yoke.  The  front 
slash  giving  rather  a  low  neck 
points  a  collar  in  contrasting 
goods  edged  with  lace  and  re- 
lated in  its  trimming  to  the  cuffs 
on  the  short  sleeves. 

7(>J>7 — Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque 
and  Cap — Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Style  re- 
quirements are  met  by  the  cut  of 
this  one  piece  sacque  and  the  use 
of  ribbon  alone,  but  we  know  that 
the  broad,  embroidered  collar 
with  a  frill  following  its  edge, 
doubles  its  charm;  the  cuff  of  the 
short  sleeve  has  the  'same  deco- 
rative feature. 

77  K> — Ladies'     Apron     Dress — 

Cut  in  one  size.  The  odd  style 
of  buttoning  over  the  shoulders 
almost  to  yoke  line,  gives  the 
semblance  of  the  cape  effect — 
now  good  style  in  other  garments. 
Edging  is  used  to  finish  the  square 
neck  and  popular  sleeve;  an 
elastic  at  the  waist  adjusts  the 
garment,  which  slips  on  over  the 
head. 

7731 — Boys'  Suit — Cut  in  sizes 
2  and  4  years.  Picturing  the 
newest  in  boys'  suits,  this  model 
shows  a  collar  of  neat  and  com- 
fortable cut,  in  contrasting  goods 
and  cuffs  of  sleeves,  harmonizing. 
The  closing  of  the  plain  waist  is 
in  the  back.  The  trousers  have 
side  fastening.  • 

7(>96 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
G,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A  splen- 
did style  for  combining  materi- 
als. In  the  "half  and  half" — 
scalloped  and  plain — closing  out- 
line, to  the  left  of  the  blouse 
there  is  almost  enough  decora- 
tion for  this  dress,  but  a  sash 
with  a  great  bow  marking  the 
four  gored  skirt  with  a  panel  at 
back,  is  a  feature  that  all  girls 
love. 

7728— Ladies'     Skirt  — Cut  in 

sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. If  plainness  is  the  single 
excellence  in  a  garment,  this 
three  gored  skirt  has  excellence. 
The  fashionable  pockets  are  of  a 
size  to  suggest  side  yoke  and  are 
as  decorative  as  they  are  useful. 
A  belt  with  buttoned  tabs  is  an- 
other feature.  The  closing  is  at 
the  left  side  of  the  front. 

772.'}— Ladies'  Working  Set — Cut 

in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  To  give  the  air  of  a 
business  suit  to  a  working  outfit 
is  indeed  art — this  model  proves 
it  with  its  belted  coat  banded  at 
the  back  and  down  front  where 
the  closing  is  made.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  three  gores. 

Tailor-mades  '  are  completed 
with  little  capes  across  the 
shoulders  or  falling  down  the  cen- 
ter of  the  back  as  far  as  the 
waistline.  Most  fascinating  of 
all,  perhaps,  are  the  quaint  neck 
ruffles  in  velvet  or  taffetas  that 
make  such  a  pretty  frame  to  the 
face.  These  will  be  designed  to 
suit  the  particular  gown,  and  will 
have  a  tiny  bunch  of  flowers  or 
a  bow  of  colored  ribbon,  in  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  shades  such  as 
Sevres  blue  or  vieux  rose,  at- 
tached to  one  side. 

A  good  gift  for  a  linen  shower 
would  be  lavender  pads  for  the 
linen  chest  or  closet.  Two  pieces 
of  linen  of  a  deep  cream  color, 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  any  one  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  

P.  O.  Box  

R.  F.  D  

Town   State  


three  by  five  inches,  with  one  side 
embroidered,  would  make  a  good- 
looking  pad.  A  border  design  in 
lavender  and  green,  done  in  cross- 
stitching,  would  be  sufficient  deco- 
ration. A  lavender  flower  in  sat- 
in stitch  embroicfery  or  in  cross- 
stitch  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
pad  would  also  be  attractive.  Aft- 
er the  embroidery  is  finished  the  - 
two  pieces  of  linen  are  sewed  to- 
gether on  three  sides,  turned  and 
filled  with  lavender.  The  opening 
is  overhanded  together  and  the 
pad  is  ready  to  place  among  the 
linens. 

Suede  boots  for  dress  wear 
come  in  the  new  shades  of  blue, 
green,  brown,  plum,  fawn,  gray 
and  champagne,  to  match  the  ma- 
terial of  frocks.  Jenny,  who  is 
just  now  at  the  authoritative 
height  of  Parisian  favor,  insists 
that  costumes  must  be  matched 
by  footwear,  and  these  coquettish 
boots  are  the  result.  The  suede 
is  soft  as  velvet  and  even  the  high 
heels  are  covered  with  it.  The 
boots  are  high  cut,  of  course,  be- 
cause frocks  are  so  short — and 
buttoned,  of  course,  since  the  but- 
toned boot  is  accepted  as  the  for- 
mal dressy  style  of  footwear.  A 
pair  of  these  pretty  boots  cost  $10. 
For  the  same  price  one  may  buy 
the  latest  in  black  or  colored 
glace  kid  boots  with  white  but- 
tons and  white  stitching. 

After  plasters  of  any  descrip- 
tion have  been  removed  it  is  wise 
to  lay  a  soft  cloth  smoothly  over 
the  surface  to  prevent  any  irrita- 
tion, as  the  skin  is  tender  and  in- 
flamed as  a  rule. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Spring 
Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dressmaking  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
blank  below. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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No.  333— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  a 
serviceable  quality  of  tan  ticking,  size 
17x21  inches,  including  a  back  of  tan 
Holland  linene  and  six  skeins  of  colored 
floss.   Will  be  mailed  for  45  cents  each. 


Xo.  2048 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    35  cents  each. 

Xo.  2048 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x36  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.  50  cents  each. 


Xo.  306— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding a  tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

Xo.  316— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  306  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.   Wilkbe  mailed  for  60  cents  each. 


Needlework  Department 

Crocheted  Watch  Bracelet 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  dainty  novelty  for  summer 
wear  will  be  found  very  pleas- 
ing and  inexpensive.  Many  of  us 
have  the  small  open-faced  watch, 
which  a  few  years  ago 
we  wore  fastened  to  our 
waist  by  a  chatelaine  to 
match.  This  same  watch 
can  be  easily  trans- 
formed into  a  bracelet 
watch,  and  every  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  these 
handy  arrangements  for 
carrying  her  watch  will 
instantly  recognize  the 
value  of  having  one 
which  is  light  weight, 
practical  and  washable. 
This  bracelet  can  be 
made  of  white  knitting 
silk  or  of  mercerized 
cotton.  The  model  is 
made  of  Xo.  5  Perle  cot- 
ton and  a  metal  ring 
three-quarters  of  an 
inch  across.  For  con- 
stant use  black  mercer- 
ized cotton  makes  a 
very  serviceable  brace- 
let. Crochet  tight  with 
fine  hook. 

Start  with  3  ch  sts, 
join  forming  a  circle. 

First  Row — Make  8  si 
cr,  into  this  circle. 

Second  Row — *  1  si 
cr,  into  the  first  st,  2  si 
cr,  into  the  next  st,  re- 
peat *. 

Third  row — *  1  si  cr, 
into  each  of  the  first  2 
sts,  2  si  cr,  into  the 
next  st,  repeat  *. 

Fourth  Row — 1  si  cr 
into  each  st. 

Fifth  Row—*  1  si  cr 
into  each  of  the  first  3 
sts,  2  si  cr,  into  the 
next  st,  repeat  *.  Con- 
tinue enlarging  where 
needed  to  make  the 
work  lay  flat  until  you 
have  the  size  required 
to  cover  one  side  of 
your  watch  and  break 
thread. 

Cover  the  ring  with  si  cr,  close  to- 
gether, continue  making  rows  of  si 
cr,  until  this  is  the  same  size  as  the 
under  piece,  crochet  the  two  pieces 


together,  catching  one  st  of  each 
piece,  leave  an  opening  just  large 
enough  to  slip  the  watch  thru.  On 
the  edge  of  the  top  piece  and  around 
the  connecting  parts 
make  *  7  si  cr,  5  ch  sts, 
skip  1  st,  1  si  cr,  5  ch 
sts,  1  si  cr,  into  the 
same  st,  5  ch  sts,  1  si 
cr,  into  the  same  st,  re- 
peat *. 

At  the  center  of  the 
opening  on  the  top 
piece  only,  make  a  loop 
just  long  enough  to 
slip  the  hook  and  stem 
winder  of  the  watch 
thru,  turn  and  cover 
this  loop  with  si  cr. 

Across  the  center  of 
the  opening  on  the  back 
piece  make  7  si  cr,  1  ch 
st,  turn,  repeat  until 
you  have  half  the  length 
required  for  the  brace- 
let, break  thread. 

Fasten  at  the  oppo- 
site side  back  of  the 
edge,  make  the  same 
length  7  sts,  wide.  Sew 
a  set  of  snap  fasteners 
and  your  bracelet  is 
complete.  Slip  the 
watch  thru  the  opening, 
then  hook  thru  the  loop, 
then  bring  the  end  of 
the  bracelet  also  thru 
the  loop  and  you  have 
the  watch  securely  fas- 
tened. 


W 


E  HEAR  a  great 
deal  about  keep- 
ing the  country  boy  on 
the  farm  and  the  coun- 
try girl  in  the  shelter 
of  the  plantation  home. 
But  before  this  can  be 
done  some  form  of  so- 
cial entertainment  must 
be  provided.  Music  in 
the  home  is  one  form 
of  wholesome  pleasure, 
which  brings  happiness 
and  a  growth  of  mind 
and  soul  to  every  one  who  takes 
part  in  it,  and  wholesome  entertain- 
ment, at  least,  to  those  who  listen  to 
the  public  performance. 


Helpful  Home  Hunches 


Xo.  304— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

vo.  314— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  304  pillow  top.  Six 
Bkeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.   Will  be  mailed  for  55  cents  each. 


No.  335— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  a  fine 
quality  of  tan  ticking,  size  17x21  inches, 
including  a  back  of  tan  Holland  linene 
and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will 
be  mailed  for  45  cents  each. 


WHAT  a  model  kitchen  is  like 
is  graphically  demonstrated 
to  housewives  and  students  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  practice  cottage  of 
the  Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Few 
houses  have  as  complete  and  well 
appointed  a  kitchen  as  this,  but 
many  of  its  ideas  are  adaptable  to 
any  household  or  might  easily  be 
embodied  in  a  new  house. 

Although  the  kitchen  measures 
only  9  by  11  feet,  it  contains  every 
convenience  that  the  housewife 
needs.  Its  woodwork  and  walls  are 
done  in  white,  and  good  light,  venti- 
lation, absence  of  unnecessary  ob- 
jects, compactness,  washable  paint, 
and  extra  height  in  table  and  sink 
are  among  the  points  emphasized. 

Among  the  novel  features  are  a 
broom  and  mop  closet,  sufficient  cup- 
board space  to  make  a  pantry  un- 
necessary, handy  storage  places  for 
table  linen,  a  dust-proof  flour  bin, 
the  latest  in  kitchen  ranges,  a  sim- 
ple mechanical  dishwasher,  waste- 
basket  and  odor-proof  garbage  can, 
tissue  toweling,  and  the  most  im- 
proved cooking  utensils. 

BACKACHES  and  worry;  then 
tears!  That  is  the  order  of 
things  in  kitchens  where  the  tables 
are  too  low.  Sometimes  the  chil- 
dren are  blamed,  but  it  isn't  their 
fault.  It's  the  table.  It's  a  few 
inches  lower  than  it  should  be,  and 


the  muscles  of  the  back  are  strained. 

There  is  a  correct  height  for 
every  table  in  every  kitchen.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  which 
prove  that  the  correct  height  for  a 
table  when  a  woman  is  4  feet  7 
inches  tall  is  27  inches.  If  the 
housewife  is  5  feet  5  inches  tall,  the 
kitchen  table  should  be  30%  inches 
high.  In  other  words,  for  every  5 
inches  difference  in  a  woman's 
height  there  must  be  a  correspond- 
ing change  of  2%  inches  in  the 
height  of  the  table. 

WHAT  can  be  done  to  awaken 
new  interest  in  school  work 
and  to  tie  the  educational  system 
more  closely  to  home  life?" 

That  is  a  question  many  teachers 
often  ask  themselves.  They  know 
that  it  is  always  difficult  to  win  the 
cooperation  of  parents  unless  much 
care  is  taken  to  show  practical  re- 
sults. 

Homo  projects  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  science  are  fast  gaining 
headway  as  good  ways  in  which  to 
make  the  school  lessons  effective. 
With  the  home  project  established 
the  parents  themselves  often  receive 
as  much  benefit  from  the  work  as  do 
the  students.  Forceful  and  direct 
lessons  in  farm  management  and 
home  economics  are  common  in 
Wisconsin  as  a  result  of  these  homo 
projects,  carried  on  in  connection 
with  country  schools. 


No.  361— Centerpiece— A  beautiful 
centerpiece  that  will  be  appreciated  by 
any  woman.  It  is  21x21  inches  in 
diameter.  The  design  is  stamped  and 
tinted  in  beautiful  colors  on  tan  ticking; 
included  with  each  are  six  skeins  of 
colored  floss.  Will  be  mailed  for  40 
cents  each. 


No.  2043 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,- size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    30  cents  each. 

No.  2043 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x36  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    50  cents  each. 


No.  301— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  35  cents  each. 

No.  311— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  301  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.    Will  be  mailed  for  50  cents  each. 


No.  1748— Oval  Tray  Cloth— Stamped 
on  real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x24 
inches,  including  six  skeins  of  cotton 
floss.    50  cents  each. 


No.  4051— Collar  and  Cuff  Net— Very 
pleasing  design,  is  stamped  on  a  gooa 
grade  of  white  Repp,  ™la*™*  J°£ 
skeins  of  cotton  floss.     45  cents  each. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


Calling  His  Bluff 

Two  laborers  were  engaged  to  deep- 
en a  well  which  had  become  dry.  One 
of  them  sent  his  mate  down  into  the 
well  while  he  sat  at  the  top  and  di- 
rected the  work. 

He  first  ordered  the  other  man  to 
"dig  a  bit  on  this  side,"  then  "dig  a  lit- 
tle on  that  side,"  until  the  latter,  tired 
of  both  the  work  and  the  orders,  ex- 
claimed, "You  sit  up  there  and  use 
your  tongue  while  I  have  to  do  all  the 
work ! " 

"One  man  here  giving  directions," 
said  the  man  at  the  top,  "can  do  as 
much  as  ten  men  down  there." 

Thereupon  his  mate  threw  down  his 
pick  and  climbed  up  beside  the  other 
man.  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  in- 
quired the  latter. 

"Two  men  up  here,"  answered  his 
mate,  "can  do  as  much  as  twenty  men 
down  there." 

Conundrums 

Why  is  a  hen  immortal? 
Because  her  son  never  sets. 

Why  was  Paul  like  a  horse? 
Because  he  loved  Timothy. 

What  is  the  policy  of  religion? 
Insurance  against  fire  in  the  other 
world. 

One-Sided  Osculation 

"What  did  you  give  up  during 
Lent?" 

"I  gave  up  kissing  Jack." 

"And  what  did  Jack  give  up — kiss- 
ing you?" 

"Oh,  he  doesn't  observe  Lent." 

A  Useful  Custom 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  Lenten 
letup  on  social  pleasures i" 

"It's  a  good  thing.  It  enables  us  to 
save  up  money  for  our  regular  Easter 
splurge." 

His  Counter-Attraction 

"Do  you  think  only  of  me?"  mur- 
mured the  bride.  "Tell  me  that  you 
think  only  of  me!" 

"It's  this  way,"  explained  the  groom. 
"Now  and  then  I  have  to  think  of  the 
furnace,  my  dear." 

A  WOMAN'S  REASON 


AN  ANCIENT  JEST 


Bunny — "And  how  is  the  rest  ot  your  family  coming  out?" 

Mrs.  Hen — "Not  good  at  all;  they  all  turned  out  to  be  bad  eggs." 


Hubby — "I  never  knew  any  good 
come  keeping  Lent." 

Wifey — "Why,  my  dear,  look  at  Mrs. 
Jones.  She  was  cleaning  a  fish  the 
other  day  and  found  a  diamond  ring  in 
its  inside." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Sheep 

THE  sheep  is  an  acrobatic  piece  of 
animation  afflicted  with  chronic 
hay  fever,  but  it  has  never  yet  been 
trained  to  use  a  handkerchief  success- 
fully, and  it  prefers  to  wipe  its  nose 
on  its  woolen  sleeve.  There  is  one 
thing  the  sheep  can  be  proud  of,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  its  costume,  because 
it  is  the  only  person  who  can  afford  to 
wear  pure  wool  clothing  all  year,  re- 
gardless of  the  prices. 

It  is  said  that  the  sheep  is  a  prehis- 
toric animal,  and  its  odor  is  older  than 
that.  It  is  doubtful  where  the  sheep 
originated,  as  authorities  disagree  on 
this  point.  The  majority  favor  Asia 
as  the  sheep's  birthplace,  but  judging 
from  the  smell,  the  writer  of  this 
chronicle  would  rather  think  Africa 
had  produced  the  mutton  family. 

As  a  general  utility  animal  or  emer- 
gency aid,  the  sheep  is  quite  success- 
ful, as  it  can  be  used  for  food,  its  milk 
utilized  as  a  drink,  its  fur  made  into 
clothes,  and  its  hide  worked  up  into 
shoes,  gloves,  and  baseball  covers. 
But  when  it  comes  to  higher  education 
the  sheep  is  a  frost.  It  has  less  com- 
mon sense  to  the  cubic  inch  than  any- 
thing yet  discovered,  and  its  principal 
activity  is  to  get  itself  frightened  at 
some  fool  thing,  and  run  itself  to  death 
or  jump  over  a  precipice,  after  which 
it  becomes  mutton. 

It  seems  strange  that  with  the  thou- 
sands of  years  of  civilization  it  has 
enjoyed  the  sheep  has  never  acquired 
any  more  sense  than  it  has,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  beat  any  reason  into  its 
concrete  dome,  and  so  it  adheres  to 
the  crazy  customs  which  its  ancestors 
followed  thousands  of  years  B.  C. 

One  of  the  idiotic  habits  which  the 
sheep  has  formed  and  retained  is  that 
of  following  bells.  No  one  knows  why 
the  sheep  does  this,  and  the  sheep  does 
not  know  either,  but  it  follows  them 
just  the  same.  Whether  it  is  church- 
bells  or  dinner-bells,  school-bells  or 
blue-bells  cow-bells,  or  dumb-bells,  the 
sheep  will  trail  along  after  them  as  if 
it  had  a  reason  for  so  doing,  and  it 
has  been  known  to  get  on  the  trail  of 
an  engineer  who  was  ringing  his  bell, 
and  chase  the  train  halfway  across  a 
State. 

The  sheep  is  useful  in  a  great  many 
ways,  but  its  greatest  accomplishment 
is  getting  lost  in  a  Nortli  Dakota  bliz- 
zard, and  standing  with  its  tail  be- 
tween its  legs  and  howling  at  the  light- 
ning, while  artists  stand  neck-deep  in 
the  snow  and  paint  sad  and  sympa- 
thetic pictures  of  it.  P'rom  this  source 
the  sheep  gets  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
and  pneumonia,  and  it  gets  more  free 
advertising  in  butcher-shop  windows, 
but  the  greatest  boost  into  the  lime- 


light it  ever  had  was  when  Mrs.  Goose 
wrote  a  verse  about  it  when  it  was  in 
its  lambhood  and  used  to  follow  Mary 
to  school. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sheep  is 
very  useful  around  the  farm,  but  its 
chief  mission  in  life  is  to  supply  food, 
during  the  long,  cold  winter  months, 
to  the  poor  wolves  who  otherwise 
would  get  very  hungry. 

Among  sheep  there  are  sheep-pens, 
sheep-dogs,  sheep-sorrel,  Sheepshead 
Bay,  black-sheep,  sheep-dip,  and  lice. 

The  Phonograph 
By  A.  B.-Ross 
A  katydid,  desiring  song, 

Paused  in  its  careless  flight, 
And  scratched  its  leg  upon  its  wing, 
And  occupied  the  night. 

A  man  of  an  inventive  turn 
Cause  of  the  noises  sought; 

And  found  the  katydid,  and  watched, 
And  scratched  his  ear  and  thought. 

And  then  he  made  a  phonograph; 

And  every  time  it  sings 
My  ear  is  scratched  to  tatters, 

And    I've    scratched   all    hope  of 
wings. 

An  Exchange  of  Courtesies 

A  few  days  after  a  farmer  had  sold 
a  pig  to  a  neighbor  he  chanced  to  pass 
his  place  and  saw  his  little  boy  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  pigpen,  watching 
its  new  occupant. 

"How  do  you  do,  Johnny?"  said  he. 
"How's  your  pig  today?" 

"Oh,  pretty  well,  thank  you,"  replied 
the  boy.    "How's  all  your  folks?" 

A  Respectable  Death 

"No  use,"  said  the  actor,  peevishly, 
"I  simply  can't  take  this  part.  If  I 
do  I  have  to  die  in  the  first  act." 

"Sure  you  do.  What  are  you  kick- 
ing about?"  asked  the  manager  cheer- 
fully. "You  die  a  respectable  death, 
don't  you?  If  you  ever  had  a  chance 
to  come  on  in  the  second' act  you'd  get 
killed." 

Old  Stuff 

"Jack— "When  I  asked  Ethel  if  she 
would  be  mine,  she  fell  on  my  breast 
and  sobbed  like  a  child,  but  finally  she 
put  her  arms  around  my  neck 
and  " 

Maud — "Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about 
it.   I  rehearsed  it  with  her." 

Has  a  Short  Memory,  Too 

First  Recruit — "What  do  you  think 
of  the  major,  Bill?" 

Second  Recruit — "  'E's  a  changeable 
kind  o'  bloke.  Last  night  I  says  to 
'im,  'Oo  goes  there?'  an'  'e  says, 
'Friend!'  an'  today  'e'  'ardly  knows 
md." — Punch. 


Theory  and  Practice 

Young  Willie's  mother  spoke  today 
Before  the  Woman's  Club  and  said 
That  punishment  was  always  wrong, 
For  children  should  be  gently  led. 
Her  argument  was  clear  and  strong — 
None  dared  her  statements  to  gain- 
say. 

She  took  examples  from  old  Rome; 
Traced    Caesar's    greatness    to  his 
nurse — 

I  think  a  whipping  now  and  then 
Would    not    have    made    him  any 
worse. 

She  pointed  out  a  score  of  men 
Whose    march   to   power   began  at 
home. 

Napoleon,  Gladstone,  Washington 
And  Roosevelt — she  named  them  all — 
Were  gently  shown  the  way  to  fame 
And  never   cuffed   when   they  were 
small. 

Let  every  mother  do  the  same — 
Try  moral  suasion  on  her  son! 

She  finished  amid  cheering  wild, 
And  homeward  went  with  keen  desire 
To  fondle  Willie— little  pet! 
The  sight  she  saw  aroused  her  ire; 
He'd  cut  to  bits  her  new  aigrette! 
Alas!  She  spanked  her  angel  child! 

The  Early  Bird's  Excuse 

We  met  the  Early  Bird  and  were 
amazed,  on  glancing  at  our  watches, 
to  discover  that  the  hour  of  7  had  long 
since  struck. 

"You're  not  so  early,  after  all!"  we 
remarked  significantly. 

"No,"  answered  the  Early  Bird, 
looking  very  conscious  all  at  once 
"The  fact  is,  I  got  the  hookworm 

—Puck. 

Elastic  Enough  Now 

"Do  you  believe  that  we  should 
have  a  more  elastic  currency?"  asked 
the  man  who  is  always  talking  national 

finance. 

"Not  much!"  snorted  the  man  with 
the  shiny  clothes.  "It's  elastic  enough 
now.   What  they  ought  to  do  is  make 

it  more  adhesive." 

His  Suggestion 

When  the  celebrated  Dunning,  after 
ward  Lord  Ashburton,  was  "stating 
law"  to  a  jury  in  court,  Lord  Mans 
field  interrupted  him  by  saying,  "If 
that  is  law,  I'll  go  home  and  burn 
my  books." 

"My  lord,"  replied  Dunning,  "yo 
had  better  go  home  and  read  them." 

JUST  SETTINGS 


On  Easter  morn,  when  Mary  trips 
Along  the  street,  the  hill,  the  flat, 

The  trees,  the  sun,  the  grassy  strips 
Are  settings  for  her  Easter  hat. 
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Heavy  Losses  From  Cracked  Eggs 


ONE  out  of  every  10  ousts  sots  cracked  or  mashed  or  becomes  a 
leaker  between  the  hen  and  the  consumer,  according  to  careful  es- 
timatea.  Xearlj-  -  out  of  every  10  damaged  esrss  are  so  badly  mashed 
that  they  are  usoless  for  food  purposes.  The  other  S  eggs  get  light 
cracks.  It  is  estimated  that  last  year  cracked  eggs  eaused  a  loss  of 
M8MM  in  45  egg  cold-storage  plants  which  reported  holdings. 

It  oosts  only  io  cents  a  case  in  the  producing  sections  to  grade 
and  pack  cases  properly. 

HOW    TO   PREVENT  CRACKS. 
<1>     I'se  only  new,  strong,  standard  egg  cases,  having  5,  or,  bet- 
tor, t».  :;-penn v-cement-coated  nails  at  each  joint.     See  that  the  par- 
tition is  exactly  in  the  center. 

<  '1 1  I  so  "medium,"  or  "3-pound,"  or  "Xo.  1"  fillers  and  flats. 
The  "3-pound"  filler  gives  general  satisfaction.  Be  sure  that  they 
are  nrn,  and  that  the  tips  are  not  bent  or  softened.  At  least  five 
times  as  many  eggs  break  in  fillers  that  have  been  used  as  when 
they  are  new  and  firm. 

(31  Never  fail  to  put  excelsior,  cork  shaviugs.  or  the  little  "quar- 
ter filler"  in  the  bottom  of  the  case  so  that  the  eggs  will  have  an 
even  cushion  under  them:  and  he  sure  to  spread  excelsior  evenly  and 
plentifully  over  the  top  flat,  or  put  in  a  corrugated  board  in  place  of 
the  excelsior.  The  top  layer  has  generally  twice  as  many  eggs  broken 
in  transit  as  has  any  other  layer  In  the  case. 

(  I)  lie  sure  the  lid  is  put  on  the  ease  so  that  it  fits  and  is  on 
straight.  In  nailing  the  lid  flown  see  that  the  3-penny,  cement-coated 
nails  all  take  hold  and  go  siiunrely  into  the  wood.  I  so  six  of  them 
at  each  end. 


ABOUT  50  per  cent  of  the  egg  crop 
of  the  whole  year  is  produced 
during  the  months  of  March,  April, 
May,  and  June.  It  is  during  March. 
April,  and  May  also  that  the  eggs  are 
of  the  best  quality  and  most  desir- 
able for  cold  storage.  Nearly  86  per 
cent  of  all  the  eggs  so  stored  go  in- 
to storage  during  March,  April,  and 
May. 

It  is  especially  necessary,  there- 
fore, egg-handling  specialists  say,  to 
see  that  the  early  spring  pack  is 
well  put  up  in  new  standard  cases 
with  new  strong  fillers  and  flats  and 
that  cracked  eggs,  even  the  very 
"lightest  checks,"  be  rigidly  excluded. 

Cracked  eggs  are  the  cause  of 
great  trouble  and  loss  to  the  egg 
industry  from  producer  to  consumer. 
Every  time  an  egg  is  handled  on  the 
farm  or  elsewhere  it  is  likely  to  get 
shell  damage.  Occasionally  the  hen 
cracks  an  egg,  but  that  is  seldom. 
The  farmer  cracks  some  on  the  farm, 
and  by  the  time  he  has  hauled  them 
to  the  country  store  or  to  the  ship- 
per, investigators  find  that  approxi- 
mately 4  per  cent  are  cracked  and 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  mashed  or 
leaking. 

If  the  country  storekeeper  re- 
handles  the  eggs  and  hauls  them  to 
the  egg  shipper,  the  number  of 
cracked  eggs  is  increased  to  about 
6  per  cent.  In  addition,  three-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  are  mashed  eggs  or 
leakers  that  must  be  thrown  out.  If, 
however,  the  country  storekeeper 
sends  the  cases  of  eggs  to  a  near- 
by shipper  by  local  freight,  the 
total  of  cracked  eggs  has  risen  at 
the  end  of  the  journey  to  approx- 
imately 7  per  cent,  and  1  per  cent 
more  are  mashed  or  leaking.  The 
damage  when  eggs  reach  the  big 
cities  after  a  haul  of  1,000  miles  or 
more  will  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  the  egg  packing,  the  way  the  lot 
is  placed  in  the  car,  and  the  way 
the  railroad  hauls  the  car,  especially 
when  switching.  When  the  eggs  are 
shipped  in  car  lots  and  both  shippers 
and  carrie  t  ^o  their  work  well, 
transit  damr.ge  is  kept  down  to  as 
little  as  1  per  cent,  including 
cracked,  mashed,  and  leaking  eggs. 

Approximately  one  egg  in  two 
(SMea  gets  mashed  or  becomes  s 
leaker  on  the  railroad  trip.  But 
when  eggs  are  shipped  in  less  than 
car  lota,  the  transit  damage  is  gen- 
erally multiplied  many  times.  The 
total  damage  from  all  handlings  of 
eggs  between  the  hen  and  the  con- 
sumer. Investigations  show,  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  10  per  cent,  and 
may  be  even  greater.  The  ten  eggs 
out  of  100  that  are  damaged  consist 
of  about  8  eggs  which  are  lowered 
in  value  by  cracking  and  about  two 
eggs  which  are  a  total  loss. 

What,  happens  to  all  these  cracked 
or  1'aking  eggs?  The  mashed  eggs 
are  a  loss  nt  every  stage,  and  go  Into 
the  waste  can  with  the  rots.  The 
leaking  eggs  can  sometimes  be  sold 
In  the  small  towns  at  a  greatly  re- 
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duced  price,  but  the  money  loss  on 
them  is  very  great. 

Some  of  the  cracked  eggs  show 
very  plainly  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server that  they  are  damaged  even 
if  the  membrane  under  the  shell  is 
not  broken.  These  are  generally 
put  into  cases  by  themselves  and  dis- 
posed of  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
less  than  is  received  for  sound  eggs. 
Such  eggs  are  perfectly  good  for  food 
if  used  promptly  or  if  taken  out  of 
the  shells  by  a  properly  equipped 
and  intelligent  egg  breaker,  who 
freezes  the  liquid  for  us.e  in  the 
wintertime. 

Other  eggs  are  so  slightly  cracked 
that  the  eye  fails  to  see  the  defect. 
Such  cracks  are  found  by  candling 
or  by  tapping  the  suspected  egg 
against  a  sound  one  to  get  the  "ring" 
of  a  perfect  shell,  or  the  character- 
istic "click"  if  it  is  damaged. 

During  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  and  generally  during  much  of 
May,  practically  all  eggs  are  of  high 
quality  except  the  infertile  eggs  and 
rots  that  many  farmers  take  from  the 
incubator  and  offer  as  fresh  to  the 
storekeeper  or  shipper.  Because  of 
the  high  average  of  good  eggs,  the 
grading  during  .these  months  is 
Jargely  concerned  with  size,  cleanli- 
ness, and  soundness  of  shell. 

Because  there  are  so  many  lightly 
cracked  eggs  and  because  they  will 
bring  a  lower  price  if  put  in  cases  by 
themselves,  most  shippers  have  got- 
ten into  the  habit  of  including  about 
5  per  cent  of  cracked  eggs  in  the 
cases  of  supposedly  sound  eggs.  This 
practice  has  continued  so  long  that 
the  receivers  in  cities  have  adjusted 
prices  accordingly.  On  the  average 
the  shipper  is  really  paid  for  just 
what  he  ships. 

Very  often  the  receiver  blames  the 
railroad  for  all  the  light  as  well  as 
the  heavy  damage  in  the  case;  and 
since  the  inclusion  of  the  5  per  cent 
of  light  damaged  eggs  has  become 
generally  known,  it  commonly  is  sup- 
posed that  it  is  these  eggs  which, 
being  weak,  are  further  damaged  in 
transit.  The  investigators  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  however, 
find  that  thene  light  cracks,  or  even 
dents,  if  well  packed,  loaded,  and 
transported,  are  only  one-third  more 
liable  to  damage  thnn  are  the  sound 
eggs  similarly  handled.  If  the  cases 
are  well  packed  and  shipped  in  well- 
loaded  car  lots,  the  additional  liabil- 
ity to  damage  is  only  about  one-fifth 
of  an  egg  *>er  case.  From  the  view- 
point of  transportation  alone,  the  5 
per  cent  of  lightly  cracked  eggs  ap- 
pears to  be  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  cold  storage, 
however,  even  lightly  cracked  eggs 
are  of  great  importance.  The  inves- 
tigators find  that  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  cracked  eggs  are  rotten  by  No- 
vember, generally  because  of  a 
growth  of  mold.  Sometimes  the 
moldy  crack  resting  against  the  filler 
infects  it  and  the  egg  in  the  next  cell 


becomes  moldy.  Each  leaking  egg 
causes  about  two  eggs  besides  itself 
to  rot.  On  the  other  hand,  good  early 
spring  eggs  with  sound,  clean  shells 
show  less  than  1  per  cent  loss  from 
decay  by  November.  In  other  words, 
six  in  every  dozen  cracked  eggs  will 
rot,  while  only  one  sound  egg  in 
twelve  dozen  will  rot,  all  other  con- 
ditions being  equal.  The  cracked 
eggs  are  a  heavy  economic  loss. 

Eggs  at  the  eastern  seaboard  dur- 
ing the  early  spring  are  commonly 
worth  about  20  cents  a  dozen.  Car- 
rying charges,  including  insurance, 
are  usually  about  2  cents  a  dozen. 
Therefore,  the  nine  cracked  eggs 
which  are  spoiled  by  November  show 
a  total  loss,  not  only  of  their  value 
when  they  were  stored,  which  was 
about  15  cents,  but  also  the  carry- 
ing charges,  or  a  total  of  16%  cents. 
About  ten  cracked  eggs  out  of  the 
nineteen,  on  the  average,  will  not 
spoil,  but  are  much  lower  in  grade 
when  coming  out  of  storage  than  the 
sound  eggs.  They  will  be  sold  for 
about  33  per  cent  less  than  the  sound, 
good  eggs,  making,  on  a  25-cent 
basis,  another  loss  of  7  cents,  or  a 
total  loss  due  to  cracked  eggs  alone 
of  23%  cents  a  case,  or  about  $94  on 
a  carload  of  400  cases. 

This  loss  of  23 y2  cents  a  case, 
which  is  believed  to  be  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  quickly  mounts  up  to 
imposing  figures  when  the  vast  num- 
ber of  cases  of  eggs  that  are  stored 
is  taken  into  consideration.  In  for- 
ty-five cold  storage  houses  alone,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  American 
Warehousemen's  Association,  about 
3,750,000  cases  of  eggs  were  in  stor- 
age on  July  1,  1915.  If  these  cases 
suffered  the  average  damage,  in  these 
warehouses  alone  there  would  be  a 
loss  to  the  country  of  $881,000  that 
might  have  been  saved  to  the  egg  in- 
dustry from  producer  to  the  consum- 
er if  shippers  had  been  more  careful 
in  packing  their  early  spring  eggs. 

Do  They  Pay  for  Feed? 

(From  the  Office  of  Poultry  Investi- 
gations and  Pathology.) 

THE  February  circular  from  this 
office  was  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  prices  of  eggs  for  each  month  in 
the  year  1915  at  three  of  the  large 
city  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  eleven  North  Carolina  markets. 

In  a  tabulation  made  of  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  various  feeds  used  in 
egg  production,  each  month  of  the 
year  during  1915,  and  estimating 
that  each  hen  would  eat  three  ounces 
of  feed  a  day,  it  was  found  that  the 
percentage  of  hens  that  must  lay  to 
pay  for  the  feed  of  a  flock  was  as  fol- 
lows: January,  13  per  cent;  Febru- 
ary, 20  per  cent;  March,  21  per 
cent;  April,  25  per  cent;  May,  26 
per  cent;  June,  25  per  cent;  July,  23 
per  cent;  August,  21  per  cent; 
September,  15  per  cent;  October,  12 
per  cent;  November,  13  per  cent;  and 
December,  12  per  cent. 

What  percentage  of  your  hens  are 
laying?  Are  you  keeping  a  record? 
How  many  loafers  have  you  in  your 
flock  living  on  the  work  of  your  in- 
dustrious hens?  How  many  too  old 
to  lay?  What  surplus  of  old,  decrepit 
cock  birds? 

Ducks  Without  Ponds 

'"T",HE  duck  has  its  place  on  the 
A  Kansas  farm,  but  duck  raising  as 
a  business  is  as  yet  comparatively 
unprofitable  because  of  long  distance 
to  market  and  prejudice  among  buy- 
ers of  live  poultry.  The  duck  fur- 
nishes a  delicious  roast  for  the  fam- 
ily and  an  abundance  of  feathers  for 
home  use. 

"Contrary  to  general  opinion  a  pool 
large  enough  for  swimming  is  not 
necessary,"  says  N.  L,  Harris,  super- 
tendent  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College  poultry  farm.  "Ducks 
can  be  raised  on  dry  land — that  is 
if  they  are  provided  with  water  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  allow  them  to  sub- 
merge their  beaks  and  wash  the  sand 
from  their  nostrils.  Otherwise  they 
will  die." 
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Parpotely  Made  For  Every  Purpoi* 

Lucas  Silo  Paint  is  equally  good 
for  all  forms  of  construction— 
TheCiant  wood>  concrete,  brick, 
iron.  It's  acid-resisting. 
Easy  to  apply  and  long- 
I  lasting.  Write  for  color 
card  and  full  informa- 
tion.  Address  today 

John  Lucas  &  Co.  Inc. 
Office  364       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TOOLS 


more  than  double 
"your  cockerel  profits 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 
once  per  pound 
Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
Capons  bring   tlcal.   easy-to-use   #£  O  "£Z.f\ 
30c  per  lb.      Capon  Tools  .  . 
p„„,!  „  k.  ' — full,  Illustrated  Instructions  ln- 
noosiers  isc    ciu(ied.  Parcel  Poat  prepaid.  • 

P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO..  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


MORE  ENGINE  VALUE 

WITTE  1916  MODEL 


A  post  card  brings  Free  Book,  "How  to 

JiX.i  EriKinoB."  Tells  •  inside  facts  '.about 
the  engine  business.  Don't  buy  «ny  engine  at 
any  _pnco  gfflftijtfft  WORK3,  ' 

2l<i7  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  Citr,  ff.o. 

2|57  Empire  Building,  Fillsbuigh,  Pa 


Provide  shade  and  cool  water. 


FOG. DRIZZLE  or 

DELUGE  What  matter? 
Inside  a  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER  *  3 

qou'ro  aliuaqs  drq  and  ,"^^s: 
happy. 


A.J.  Tower  Co.   „„  ^, 

BOSTON  //JJf  BRM® 


*"l:\iiMd.]^  BROWN  FENCE 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— wido 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wiigon  parts  of  all 
kinds.    Wheels  to  fit 
i  ('  *'io  '.  riV    i[:YJ}]L  tltw      nny  running  Rear. 
WSaBm  «  OttekfJUutnted  n.  solar*  f«*. 

^Electric  Wheel  Co..  1 4b£lm  SI..  Qulncy,  III. 


ABLE  IDEAS   WANTED.  Maou- 

oturers  want  Owen  Patents.  Bond  for 
free  book".   Inventions  wanted,  etc. 

fthnut  charfre. 


PATENT* 

I  help  von  market  your  Invention  without  op*y». 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,    110  Owi-n  Blag..  W.snimlen.  V.  t. 


PATENTSsSSfS 
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Only  n2.25  per  H.  P. 


THIS  ENGINE 


Getting  and  Keeping  a  Stand 


Continued  From  Page  134 


Built  and  guaranteed  t>T  the  largest  producers  of  farm  engines 
—simple,  durable,  powerful— four  cycle,  suction  feed,  maka 
and  break  ignition— every  part  interchangeable — fully  tastsd. 
Guaranteed  to  Develop  Bated  H.  P, 

SAVES  FUEL,  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 
8  Horsepower  Detroit  only  $98.75 
Can  you  beat  that  t  Write  for  big  illustrated  Kngine  book  to-day. 
Full  Line  Detroit  Engines  1  Vi  horsepower  up 
DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS         99Bell«Yae  Are..  DETROIT.  MICH. 


UNDERWOODS 

At  LessThan 3*?>  Price 


10  Days'  Free  Trial— 5-Year  Guarantee 

RENTED 

l  APPLYING  RENTAL  on  PRICE.ot 

SOLD 

'  lor  CASH  or  on  EASY  PAYMENTS 
A  typewriter  Is  almost  as  much  a 
t  necessity  in  the  home  as  in  an  office. 
Letussenrtyou  oneon  lOdays'free 
trial.  Get  a  world  famed  Under- 
wood.  Ask  lor  circular  No.  399. 
Write  for  agency  proposition. 

TYPEWRITE*  EMP0«IUM.ChieH»(Est.l892) 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
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Winifred  Worth's 

Crochet  Book 

showing  more  than  65  new  different  de- 
signs with  full  instructions  how  they  are 
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can  be  put.  Many  of  our  women  readers 
say  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  wonderful 
crochet  book  they  have  ever  seen. 


is  deficient  in  lime,  the  plant — tho 
appearing  fair  in  the  fall,  may  lack 
the  vigor  to  go  thru  even  a  reason- 
ably mild  winter.  Two  mistakes  are 
often  made,  and  these  should  be 
guarded  against.  The  young  clover 
should  not  be  pastured  too  closely 
in  the  fall,  nor  should  it  be  allowed 
to  seed.  Last  fall,  owing  to  the  fa- 
vorable summer,  young  clover  was 
found  blossoming  and  seeding  in 
many  fields.  This  is  bad  because  it 
weakens  the  plants  and  increases  the 
number  of  clover-seed  insects,  the 
late  broods  finding  these  flower 
heads  a  fine  place  in  which  to  lay 
eggs,  which  hatch  into  larvae,  many 
of  which  may  live  over  the  next  win- 
ter. 

Provided  there  is  lime  and  phos- 
phorus enough  in  the  land,  second- 
year  clover  should  give  little  trouble 
unless  attacked  by  root  borers  or 
other  insects.  There  are  leaf-eating 
insects  that  do  damage  locally  and 
some  fungi  have  been  known  to  kill 
whole  fields  or  to  reduce  yields,  but 
the  insects  working  on  the  roots 
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probably  give  more  trouble  than 
other  insects  or  than  diseases.  When 
a  field  becomes  infested  with  root- 
eating  insects,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  plow  it  up.  (See  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  455.)  The  fact  that  insects 
and  diseases  of  all  kinds  increase  in 
a  clover  field  is  one  of  the  best  rea- 
sons why  such  a  field  should  not  be 
kept  longer  than  two  years. 

The  principles  of  successful  clover 
growing  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

Give  the  clover  a  chance  to  make 
a  healthy  plant  by  adding  lime,  phos- 
phorus and  potash  to  soils  that  need 
them.  In  some  way  add  vegetable 
matter  to  the  soil  and  keep  up  the 
supply  by  turning  under  clover  often 
enough. 

Give  the  seed  a  fair  chance  by 
placing  it  in  mellow  soil  and  covering 
it  from  one-half  to  one  inch  deep. 

If  sown  with  a  nurse  crop,  give  the 
young  plants  a  chance  by  not  seed- 
ing the  grain  crop  too  thickly,  by 
top  dressing  with  manure  if  practi- 
cable, and  by  cutting  the  stubble  as 
high  as  possible. 


Phosphate  for  Fattening  Farms 


Continued  From  Page  136 


thru  shipments  of  produce  to  the 
cities  and  loss  thru  sewage,  added  to 
our  exports  of  farm  products,  we 
must  come  to  lean  more  and  more 
heavily  upon  artificial  application  of 
phosphates.  To  supply  this  need  our 
western  deposits  will  be  as  a  mine 
of  gold. 

The  people  own  these  deposits,  for 
they  are  mostly  on  public  lands,  and 
if  the  people  are  wise  they  will  re- 
tain control  of  them.  As  soon  as  the 
discovery  of  the  deposits  became 
known  the  entire  area  supposed  to 
be  underlaid  by  the  phosphate  rock 
was  withdrawn  from  entry  by  presi- 
dential proclamation  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  went  to 
work  examining  and  classifying 
them,  while  a  recommendation  was 
made  to  Congress  that  all  Govern- 
ment phosphate  lands  be  retained  by 
the  general  Government  and  the  de- 
posits leased — thus  preventing  a  pos- 
sible monopoly  and  the  fixing  of  an 
extortionate  price  for  this  necessity. 

During  the  past  three  years  exten- 
sive geological  work  has  been  done 
in  this  phosphate  field  and  new  dis- 


coveries have  been  made,  enormously 
increasing  the  known  tonnage.  Large 
deposits  have  been  found  by  the  sur- 
vey geologists  in  another  State — Mon- 
tana— and  what  is  more  significant, 
the  character  of  the  formation  in  this 
new  field  has  been  recognized  as 
identical  with  that  in  the  Idaho-Wyo- 
ming-Utah field,  some  200  miles  to 
the  south.  It  is  therefore  believed 
that  the  intervening  territory  may  be 
underlaid  with  similar  deposits. 

No  total  tonnage  estimate  is  possi- 
ble. Estimates  of  the  actual  tonnage 
in  a  number  of  small  areas  have  been 
worked  out  and  these  have  run  up 
into  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
tons.  The  total  amount  is  undoubt- 
edly well  up  into  the  billions  of  tons. 
An  acre  of  phosphate  rock  one  foot 
thick  would  contain  some  3,000  tons. 
Some  of  the  beds  are  eight  feet 
thick,  of  high  grade  rock.  Such  a  bed 
therefore  contains  for  each  acre  24,- 
000  tons  of  phosphate.  The  present 
phosphate  withdrawals  aggregate 
nearly  3,000,000  acres,  and  new  areas 
are  constantly  being  withdrawn  as 
new  deposits  are  discovered. 


Farming  the  Sky  Line 
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has  been  remodeled  into  an  up-to-date 
dairy  barn.  The  heavy  iron  doors 
and  iron  bars  over  the  windows  have 
been  left  as  they  originally  were  and 
are  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  stran- 
ger until  he  learns  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  building. 

The  Agronomy  Farm  consists  of 
120  acres  of  irrigated  land  and  is 
located  two  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Laramie.  The  water  for  irrigation 
comes  from  the  Big  Laramie  River 
thru  the  Pioneer  Canal,  one  of  the 
oldest  irrigation  structures  in  the 
State. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  agriculture,  an  agricul- 
tural building  costing  $100,000  was 
constructed  in  1914.    This  building 


contains  all  of  the  departments  of 
the  Experiment  Station  and  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry.  The  officers 
of  the  Extension  Department  are  also 
located  in  this  building. 

Wyoming  has  rich  mines  of  gold, 
copper,  iron  and  asbestos,  as  well  as 
coal.  It  is  said  that  one  county  of 
Wyoming  produces  more  coal  than 
all  of  Pennsylvania.  The  State  stands 
first  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  wool 
and  mutton  products,  but  the  value 
of  the  agricultural  products  is  greater 
than  all  of  these,  and  they  are  in- 
creasing in  value  from  year  to  year. 
The  range  is  passing  and  the  smaller 
farm  has  come  to  stay,  and  with  it 
the  methods  that  will  most  rapidly 
develop  the  State  and  make  it  one  of 
the  best  in  the  semi-arid  region. 


Nebraska  Farm-Management  Survey 


THE  ten  farm-management  sur- 
veys made  in  Nebraska  the  past 
year,  the  last  of  which  is  just  being 
completed,  show  a  number  of  inter- 
esting things,  the  most  important  of 
which  are: 

1 —  That  there  is  a  successful  type 
of  farming  for  every  agricultural  re- 
gion of  the  State. 

2 —  That  the  farmer  who  adapts 
himself  to  local  conditions  has  about 
equal  chances  for  making  money  in 
all  parts  of  the    State.      In  other 


words,  it  is  largely  a  question  of 
what  you  prefer  to  do  and  where  you 
prefer  to  live. 

3 —  That  failures  are  frequently  due 
to  following  a  system  not  well 
adapted  to  local  conditions. 

4 —  That  successful  farming  is 
largely  a  question  of  proper  man- 
agement. 

5_That  a  majority  of  the  success- 
ful farmers  keep  farm  records  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  their  farm 
business. 


Go  for  the  Gopher! 

THE  pocket  gophers  are  very 
prominent  among  our  farm 
pests.  In  fact,  two  or  more  millions 
of  dollars  would  be  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  injury  done  annually 
by  the  several  species  found  in  Ne- 
braska. Much  of  this  injury  results 
from  the  abnormal  increase  of  these 
small  mammals  during  recent  years, 
due  largely  to  the  destruction  of  such 
of  their  natural  enemies  as  owls, 
hawks,  weasels,  and  bull  snakes,  and 
to  the  increased  food  supply  afforde 
them  by  the  introduction  of  cul 
vated  crops  in  new  regions. 

These  underground  rodents  do  not 
like  the  daylight  and  hardly  ever 
open  their  burrows  except  in  twi- 
light or  after  nightfall. 

The  following  methods  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  pocket  gopher  are 
suggested  by  the  Nebraska  College  of 
Agriculture: 

Trapping:  This  is  perhaps  the 
safest  if  not  the  quickest  method  for 
getting  rid  of  pocket  gophers,  when 
steel  or  other  traps  are  set  in  con- 
formity with  the  habits  of  these 
gophers,  i.  e.,  by  getting  them  far 
enough  down  in  the  main  runway 
to  insure  the  animal's  crossing  or 
passing  thru  or  into  the  trap  when 
coming  out  to  close  the  opening  or 
when  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  bur- 
row. Personal  experience  has  shown 
that  there  need  be  but  little  difficulty 
in  securing  good  results  by  trappin 
if  the  opening  is  almost  completel 
closed  after  the  trap  has  been  placed. 
The  trap  should,  by  rights,  be  placed 
at  least  a  foot  or  more  back  of  the 
small  opening.  Common  and  special* 
steel  traps  and  single  and  double 
wooden  and  steel  gopher  traps  are 
to  be  had  in  the  market  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Poisoning:  Gophers  can  also  be 
easily  poisoned.  In  doing  this,  how 
ever,  a  very  active  poison  should  b 
used,  as,  for  example,  strychnine  or 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  these  must 
be  placed  in  the'  main  runwa; 
below  the  surface  by  dropping  th 
poisoned  baits  thru  openings  mad 
with  a  tool  like  an  end-gate  rod, 
sharpened  broom  handle,  or  a  spud 
that  can  be  thrust  into  the  ground 
by  foot  pressure.  The  opening  should 
then  be  covered  with  loose  earth. 
Poisoning  should  never  be  attempted 
by  throwing  the  baits  into  the  mouth 
of  an  open  burrow,  as  the  gopher  is 
sure  to  push  the  poisoned  bait  out 
along  with  a  load  of  earth  and  in 
that  way  endanger  the  lives  of  vari- 
ous farm  animals  and  insectivorous 
birds.  These  poisons  may  be  obtained 
from  your  druggist  already  prepared 
for  use  if  so  desired,  since  a  number 
of  our  manufacturing  chemists  make 
a  specialty  of  their  preparation.  Or 
the  farmer  can,  if  he  prefers  to  do 
so,  secure  the  poison  and  prepare  the 
baits  himself.  Grains,  raisins,  pieces 
of  potato,  carrot,  parsnip,  and  apple 
are  all  good  to  carry  the  poison. 

Shooting:  Considerable  success 
has  been  obtained  by  shooting  the 
animals  as  they  come  to  the  surface 
when  throwing  out  loose  dirt  or  for 
making  observations.  They  do  this 
work  and  observing,  as  stated  above, 
mostly  during  early  morning  or  late 
in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  they 
are  not  at  all  shy  and  can  be  ap- 
proached quite  closely.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  those  who  would 
obtain  the  best  results  by  the  em- 
ployment of  this  method  betake 
themselves  to  the  fields  either  at  day- 
break or  else  during  the  evening  twi- 
light. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon :  This  and  other 
methods  of  destruction  of  pocket 
gophers  by  the  use  of  poisonous  gases 
and  similar  substances  are  not  apt 
to  give  satisfactory  results.  Pocket 
gophers  are  remarkably  wary  and; 
have  the  habit  of  plugging  their  run- 
ways with  loose  earth  at  the  first  in- 
timation of  danger,  thus  shutting  off 
the  free  flow  of  any  gases  that  might 
be  used. 


Have  all  the  hardy  spring  vegeta- 
bles on  hand  so  that  you  may  lose  no 
time  in  getting  them  planted  when 
conditions  are  right. 
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The  Fertilization  of  Tobacco  This  Year 


A SHORT  time  ago  we  expressed 
the  opinion  that  growing  tobac- 
eo  without  some  potash  in  the  ferti- 
lizer was  very  doubtful  and  should 
not  be  attempted  where  it  was  possi- 
ble to  get  potash,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent high  prices.  This  opinion  was 
expressed  then  and  is  repeated  now 
on  basis  of  our  fertilizer  experiments 
with  tobacco,  which  show  that  pot- 
ash has  more  than  doubled  the  yield 
and  quality  and  financial  returns  over 
where  no  potash  was  used.  On  an 
acre  basis  where  only  phosphoric 
acid  and  ammonia  were  used  the 
yield  was  379  pounds  and  sold  for 
$45.61.  Where  twenty  pounds  of  pot- 
ash was  used  in  addition  to  the  same 
amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  am- 
monia as  in  the  above,  the  yield  was 
558  pounds  and  sold  for  $73.87;  where 
forty  pounds  of  potash  was  used,  in 
addition  to  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
ammonia,  the  yield  was  677  pounds 
and  sold  for  $97.31.  These  are  re- 
sults of  a  number  of  years'  tests  on 
our  tobacco  test  farm. 

Potash  in  mixed  fertilizer  is  being 
offered  at  present  for  25  cents  per 
pound  for  the  first  1  per  cent  in  a 
fertilizer  and  30  cents  per  pound  for 
the  second  per  cent.  It  seems  that 
not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  potash 
can  be  obtained  in  any  fertilizer.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  buy  potash 
salts  as  heretofore  and  the  potash 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
will  be  in  mixed  fertilizers. 

Our  experiments  show  that  forty 
pounds  of  potash  per  acre  has.  on  an 
average,  increased  the  money  value 
of  the  crop  nearly  $50  per  acre.  With 
potash  at  27V£  cents  per  pound  (the 
amount  it  will  cost  in  a  mixed  ferti- 
lizes containing  2  per  cent  potash) 
forty  pounds  would  cost  $11,  thirty 
pounds  $8.25  and  twenty  pounds 
$5.50.  These  figures  indicate  very 
clearly  that  it  is  profitable  to  use 
potash  for  tobacco  even  at  high 
prices,  and  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
It  would  pay  to  grow  tobacco  with- 
out potash.  In  normal  times  we 
would  suggest  for  the  piedmont  and 
mountain  soils  of  the  southern  States 
around  sixty  to  seventy  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  for  tobacco,  thirty  to 
forty  pounds  of  ammonia  and  thirty 
to  forty  pounds  of  potash ;  and  for  the 
coastal  plain  or  sandy  loam  soils  of 
these  States  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  thirty-five  to  forty- 
five  pounds  of  ammonia  and  forty  to 
fifty  pounds  of  potash.  It  is  our 
judgment  that  near  these  amounts  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia  should 
be  used  on  tobacco  this  year  and,  on 
account  of  the  unusual  conditions  in 
the  potash  market,  to  apply  for  the 
piedmont  and  mountain  soils  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  pounds  potash  per 
■ere;  and  for  the  coastal  plain,  thirty 
to  thirty-five  pounds  per  acre,  if  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  these  quantities.  If 
it  is  not  convenient  to  obtain  these 
amounts  the  question  of  reducing  the 
tobacco  acreage  should  be  seriously 
considered. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  In  the  above 
Instead  of  giving  specific  formulas 
recommendations  have  been  made 
In  the  form  of  a  given  number 
of  pounds  of  the  tlirc-  fertilizer  con- 
stituents per  acre.  This  will  enable 
any  farmer  to  obtain  the  nearest  for- 
mula  he  can  which  will  furnish  these 
amounts  and  add  the  lacking  con- 
stituents, most  likely  potash,  in  oth- 
er material*.  It  will  likely  be  a  good 
plan  to  grow  tobacco  again  this  year 
where  tobacco  was  grown  last  year, 
as  some  of  the  potash  from  the  to- 
bacco fertilizer  of  last  season  Is  left 
In  the  soil,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  stalks  and  Rome  leaves  are  left 
on  the  land  and  these  carry  consid- 
erable amounts  of  potash  which  are 
in  the  soil.  All  tobacco  stalks  and 
stern*  and  wood  ashes  should  be  care- 
fully saved  for  bringing  up  the  per- 
centat?'  of  potash  in  tobacco  ferti- 
lizer-!. It  would  !,<•  best,  to  grind  or 
cut,  up  the  stalks  and  either  mix  these 
with  the  fertilizer  or  distribute  tln-m 
alone.  Tobacco  stalks,  on  an  aver- 
age, contain  Z  p<  r  cent,  potash ;  sterna 
<t  cent  and  hardwood  unleached 


ashes  5  per  cent,  and  pine  ashes  3 
per  cent. 

A  few  illustrations  will  make  clear 
just  what  I  have  in  mind  in  getting 
the  amounts  of  plant  food  per  acre 
suggested  above: 

1.  A  mixture  of  100  pounds  16  per 
cent  acid  phosphate  and  150  pounds 
cottonseed  meal  will  contain  8  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  4.5  per  cent 
ammonia  and  1.2  per  cent  potash; 
800  pounds  of  this  material  will  give 
around  the  right  amounts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  ammonia  per  acre 
and  will  contain  9.6  pounds  of  potash. 
If  to  this  is  added  600  pounds  tobac- 
co stalks,  or  400  pounds  of  stems,  or 
400  pounds  of  hardwood  unleached 
ashes,  there  would  be,  approximately, 
thirty  pounds  of  potash  in  the  total. 

2.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  S-2-2 
fertilizer  and  100  pounds  of  cotton- 
seed meal  would  contain  7  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  3.8  per  cent  am- 
monia and  2  per  cent  potash.  Eight 
hundred  pounds  of  this  mixture 
would  contain  around  the  right 
amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  am- 
monia, and  would  have  sixteen 
pounds  of  potash.  Five  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  stalks,  or  300 
pounds  of  stems,  or  300  pounds  of 
hardwood  unleached  ashes,  would 
add  fifteen  pounds  of  potash  addi- 
tional, giving  around  thirty  pounds 
for  the  total. 

3.  If  a  fertilizer  mixture  contain- 
ing 8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  4  per 
cent  ammonia  and  2  per  cent  potash 
(which  is  a  good  basic  mixture  for 
tobacco  this  season)  were  used,  at 
the  rate  of  800  pounds  per  acre,  and 
had  added  to  it  500  pounds  tobacco 
stalks,  or  300  pounds  of  stems,  or 
300  pounds  of  hardwood  unleached 
ashes,  the  total  would  carry  about 
the  right  amounts  of  fertilizer  con- 
stituents for  tobacco. 

4.  If  a  fertilizer  mixture  contain- 
ing 6  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  4  of 
ammonia  and  2  per  cent  potash 
(which  is  a  good  basic  mixture  for 
tobacco  this  season  on  coastal  plain 
soils)  were  used,  at  the  rate  of  800 
pounds  per  acre  and  had  added  to 
it  500  pounds  tobacco  stalks,  300  of 
stems,  or  300  of  hardwood  ashes,  the 
total  would  have  the  fertilizer  con- 
stituents in  about  the  right  amounts 
for  tobacco  on  coastal  plain  soils. 

5.  A  mixture  of  100  pounds  of  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  100  pounds  of  a 
fertilizer  containing  8  per  cent  phos- 
phoric acid,  2  per  cent  each  of  am- 
monia and  potash,  would  contain  5% 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  4.7  per  cent 
ammonia  and  2  per  cent  potash.  If 
800  pounds  of  this  mixture  had  add- 
ed to  it  500  pounds  of  tobacco  stalks, 
or  300  pounds  of  stems,  or  300  pounds 
of  unleached  hardwood  ashes,  the  to- 
tal would  have  the  fertilizer  constit- 
uents in  about  the  right  amounts  for 
tobacco  on  coastal  plain  soils. 

The  first  three  illustrations  best 
suit  the  needs  of  the  piedmont  and 
mountain  soils. 

Some  tobacco  stalks  have  been 
saved  from  last  season  and  others 
are  in  the  field.  The  ones  left  in 
the  field  are  not  as  good  as  the  ones 
which  have  been  kept  dry,  but  the 
potash  which  has  been  leached  out  of 
them  is  in  the  soil.  These  stalks  and 
stems  may  go  a  great  way  toward 
supplementing  the  supply  of  potash 
to  make  a  good  tobacco  fertilizer. 

It  is  the  result  of  our  experiments, 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  farmers, 
that  lime  injures  the  quality  of  to- 
bacco, making  it  coarse  and  bony. 
For  this  reason  wood  ashes,  which 
carry  about  40  per  cent  lime  car- 
bonate, are  not  as  good  a  source  of 
potash  as  the  other  materials  men- 
tioned. The  quantity  of  lime  in  the 
wood  ashes  suggested  in  the  formu- 
las above  would  not  likely  have  very 
much  injurious  effect.  The  ashes 
should  not  be  mixed  with  the  other 
fertilizer  materials,  but  should  be 
supplied  separately. 

For  the  reason  given  above  lime  In 
other  forms  and  not  carrying  potash 
should  not  be  used  on  tobacco.. 

B.  W.  KILOORE, 
Director  of  North  Carolina  Extension 

Service. 


Distance  for  Cabbage 

THE  distance  apart  for  plants  in 
the  field  is  a  factor  of  economic 
importance  in  cabbage  production, 
since  the  number  of  plants  required 
varies  inversely  with  the  distance. 
This  factor  likewise  influences  the 
maturity  of  the  crop,  size  of  head 
and  yield. 

Three  well-known  varieties — Jer- 
sey Wakefield,  Early  Spring  and  Co- 
penhagen Market — were  planted  in 
an  experiment  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station.  The  rows 
were  twenty-four  and  twenty-eight 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  twelve, 
fifteen,  eighteen  and  twenty-one 
inches  apart. 

The  results  were: 
Jersey  Wakefield,  in  rows  twenty- 
four  inches    apart,    plants  eighteen 
inches  apart,  made  a  gain  of  $12.03 
per  acre. 

Early  Spring,  at  same  distance,  as 
compared  with  rows  twenty-eight 
inches  apart  and  plants  eighteen 
inches  in  row,  gave  a  loss  of  $10.03 
per  acre. 

Copenhagen  Market  showed  most 
profitable  yield  for  one  year,  planted 
in  rows  twenty-eight  inches  apart, 
plants  fifteen  inches  apart  in  row. 

Comparison  of  number  of  plants 
required  for  different  distances  in 
this  experiment  is  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
137. 

Drag  Roads  Now! 

THE  road  drag  should  be  used  as 
early  and  as  often  as  conditions 
are  right  for  it.  As  the  frost  goes 
out  of  the  ground,  ruts  form  which 
should  be  kept  so  full  they  have  no 
chance  to  get  deep.  A  well-worked 
road  will  ehed  the  spring  rains  so 
well  and  save  so  much  work  later 
that  early  dragging  pays  better  than 
the  old  "stitch  in  time."  It  saves 
much  of  the  discomfort  of  traveling 
over  muddy  roads,  too. — M.  A.  R.  K., 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 


Raised  Without  Milk! 


Her  name  is  Daisy11  and  her  owner,  W.  A. 
Riddle,  of  Cnapin,  Iowa,  raised  her  on  Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  milk. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

A.  useful  preventive  of  scourinff.  Calves 
raised  "The  Blatchiord'a  Way*'  are  heavier,  bigger- 
boned  and  healthier.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  1375.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
Blatchford's  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  at  wsaning  time.   Prevents  setback. 

See  Actual  Figures  r„KtX 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
Blalchford  Calf  Meal  Factory.     Depl.  18      Waukegan,  Illinois 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops.  -«"»■" 
Send  for  Booklet  •  Frea 

The  American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Phil* 
•delphia,  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  Mo  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  cnPF  D  ft  it  If 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfEI.  DUUFV 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second  .hand,  835  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  151,  G alosburg,  Kansas- 


Wanted  50,000 
Farm  Hands 

of  experience  at  once  on  the  farms  of 

Western  Canada 


To  replace  the  young  farmers  who  have 
enlisted  for  the  war.  Good  wages  and 
full  season's  work  assured. 

y  There  is  no  danger  or  possibil- 
rJf  ity  of  Conscription  in  Canada 

iMk'Sl  References  required  from  all  applicants. 

*     ™  For  special    railway    rates   and  other 

information  apply  to 

C  J.  BROUGHTON.   112  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago,  III. 
G.  W.  A1RD,  215  Traclion  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
GEO.  A.  HALL.   123  iecond  St.,   Milwaukee.  Wis. 
k  Autli,,rl,id  Canadian  Sownment  igentf. 


Eaina  $1.00  fe©  $5.©Q  a  We©] 


selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  In  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  hoy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade.  Ledger,  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Each  active  agent 
for  our  papers  Is  appointed  a  Lone  Kcout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  Instructions  In  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 

 CO^UP©NF,,'L  OLT  VODAY  Avu  SEXD  TO  US  


I  accept  the  agency 
for  your  4  papers. 
Hend  me  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  week.  I  will  he 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship i"  <h<'  L  <•  ii  e 
Scouts  and  badge  and 
booklet  of  InHtructlons 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Street  or  H.  F.  13.  No 
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THE   FARM'ING  BUSINESS 


WANT  ADS;;1!^1  IZl 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  llnd  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

TP  TT-TT  UT  (T*  €~%  ^TT  Is  5c  per  word 
A  ****  ^ per  week  —  not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want  Ad.  Dept.. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 


WSCITE  TO 

5  0 0  -  r>  l  4  N.  Dearborn  St., 


Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111.   


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111.   


FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  J-118,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


MAI.K   HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — 200  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO 
prepare  for  coming  Government  Examinations. 
Free  Text  Books.  Splendid  salaries.  I  con- 
ducted Examinations.  Write  for  Free  Les- 
son.    Ozment.   4R,  St.  Louis. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AUTOMOBILE 
to  introduce  our  250  fast  selling  popular  priced 
Household  Necessities.  The  greatest  line  on 
earth.  Make  $10  a  day  easy.  Complete  out- 
fit and  automobile  furnished  free  to  workers. 
Write  today  for  exclusive  territory.  American 
Products  Co.,   4382    3rd  St.,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Rabies  in  Wild  Animals 


SUITS  $3.75.  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
eassian  Co..  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  .this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Writ* 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.  


160-ACRE  7-YEAR-OLD  COMMERCIAL 
apple  orchard  near  Salem,  Oregon.  Prosper- 
ous community,  beautifully  located,  fine  cli- 
mate, good  roads,  one-fourth  mile  to  station. 
Trees  in  thriving  condition.  Will  net  profit- 
able returns  each  year.  Reasonable  price. 
Easy  terms.  3115  Calhoun  Boulevard.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.   


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 
but  high  in  productive  value,  make  two  to 
four  crops  a  year  and  give  largest  profits  in 
grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairy- 
ing. Unsurpassed  climate,  good  markets. 
Publications  on-  request.  M.  V.  Richards.  Com- 
missioner, Room  159  Southern  Railway,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   


ARE  YOU  RENTING  A  FARM?  WHY 
pay  high  rent  for  land  when  you  can  buy  a 
good  farm  in  Minnesota,  at  low  prices  and 
easy  terms.  Write  for  maps  and  literature. 
Fred  D.  Sherman,  State  Immigration  Commis- 
sioner, Room  601  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  III.  


WE  OWN  200,000  ACRES.  PRICE  $5.00  TO 
$20.00  an  acre,  easy  terms.  Agents  wanted. 
Grimmer   Land  Company,    Marinette,  Wis. 


FARMS,  LAND.  FOR  SALE.  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver, Colo.   


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
In  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Brlcker,  214 
Northern  I'acific  Ry..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WISCONSIN   FARM  LANDS 

FREE:  OUR  NEW  PRICE  LIST  OF  IM- 
proved  farms  In  West  Central  Wisconsin. 
Write,  The  Anderson  Land  Company,  Falr- 
chlld,  Wis. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED:  TO  1IKAR  DIRECT  FROM 
owner  of  good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for 
sale.     C.  ('.  Buckingham,  Houston.  Texas. 


WANTED:  DES<  K 1 1'T ION  -  1'R K  'E  OK 
good  farm  or  fruit  riinrh  for  sale.  O.  O. 
Matlson,  22  Andrns  Wdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — FARMS;  HAVE  3,307  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  157  Farmers' 
Exehnnge.    Denver.  Colo. 


FARM  loans 

ASSISTANCE  GIVEN  OWNERS  DESIRING 
farm  loans;  state  amount  desired.  .')  Farmers' 
Exchange,    Denver.  Colo. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOI'K  HIDE:  COW,  HOUSE, 
or  enlf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
I'MUNt,  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 


THE  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  taking  action,  thru  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  and  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, to  combat  a  serious  wave  of 
rabies  infection  of  wild  and  do- 
mestic animals  that  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  widespread  in  the  far 
West.  The  fact  that  the  extensive 
dissemination  of  the  disease  is  tak- 
ing place  thru  the  agency  of  coyotes 
makes  the  situation  a  difficult  one  to 
meet. 

Outbreaks  of  rabies  among  coyotes 
have  been  noted  from  time  to  time 
for  several  years  in  parts  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Northern  Idaho, 
and  the  Forest  Service  undertook 
last  year  to  aid  in  bringing  the  dis- 
ease under  control  by  employing 
hunters  to  make  war  on  coyotes  in 
the  National  Forests  of  some  infected 
localities.  Since,  however,  the  coy- 
otes breed  in  the  foothills  and 
around  the  outskirts  of  the  Forests, 
a  more  comprehensive  campaign  is 
called  for. 

The  eradication  of  coyotes  in 
sparsely  settled  or  rough  country  is 
said  to  be  an  exceedingly  difficult 
task.  Inasmuch  as  these  animals 
are  always  a  source  of  considerable 
losses  to  the  livestock  industry  of  the 
West,  Congress  last  year  provided 
a  special  fund  of  $125,000  to  be  spent 
by  the  Biological  Survey  for  the 
eradication    of    predatory  animals 


both  in  the  national  forests  and  on 
the  public  domain,  and  from  this 
fund  a  special  allotment  has  now 
been  made  to  provide  for  fighting 
the  rabies. 

The  disease  first  appeared  in  parts 
of  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  northern  Idaho,  in  a  region  sur- 
rounded by  natural  barriers  which 
tended  to  confine  the  outbreak. 
Domestic  animals  and  human  beings 
were  bitten,  and  a  good  deal  of 
alarm  was  manifested  by  residents 
of  the  infected  districts  many  of 
whom  feared  for  the  safety  of  their 
children  on  the  roads  to  and  from 
school.  The  disease  Is  now  reported 
as  having  extended  into  northern 
Nevada  and  northern  California, 
whence  it  may  easily  be  carried  far. 

The  Forest  Service,  the  Biological 
Survey,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  are  working  together  to 
meet  the  situation  in  California. 
Modoc  and  Lassen  counties  have 
been  put  under  quarantine  by  the 
State  Board,  which  has  appointed 
forest  rangers  inspectors  in  Modoc 
County.  Funds  have  been  provided 
by  the  Biological  Survey  for  the 
employment  of  additional  men  and 
the  purchase  of  traps  and  poison. 
The  public  will  be  enlisted  in  the 
campaign,  which  will  be  held  by  the 
Biological  Survey  officials  and  for- 
est rangers. 


When  Bunny  Bites  the  Bark 


BUNNY  likes  the  bark  of  young 
apple  trees  but  the  average 
farmer  doesn't  appreciate  Bunny's 
tastes.  One  of  the  emergency 
ways  of  preventing  girdling,  says 
D.  E.  Lewis,  assistant  professor  of 
horticulture  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  is  to  kill  a 
few  rabbits,  skin  them  and  rub  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  with  the  flesh. 
Other  rabbits  usually  will  let  the 
trees  alone  for  some  time  after  thir, 
as  they  greatly  dislike  the  odor  left 
on  the  bark. 

Another  method  of  saving  the  trees 
is  to  paint  them  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  lime  and  sulphur.  When 
the  tree  is  headed  high,  it  should  be 
painted  up  as  far  as  the  first  limb; 
if  headed  low,  the  first  limbs  should 
be  included.  This,  except  when 
heavy  snow  is  on  the  ground,  is 
usually  high  enough  to  prevent 
damage  from  rabbits.  Arsenate  of 
lead  and  a  thick  lime  mixture  such 
as  Bordeaux  may  also  be  used  with 
good  results.  Soft  soap,  creosote, 
and  sour  milk,  and  similar  solutions 
are  sometimes  applied  in  the  same 
way  but  are  inferior  to  lime  and 
sulphur  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  safeguard 
the  trees  is  to  wrap  them  with  screen 


wire  as  soon  as  they  are  set  out.  If 
this  is  done,  a  space  of  one  inch 
should  be  left  between  the  wire  and 
the  tree.  To  prevent  injuries  to  the 
tree  and  also  to  guard  against 
borers,  cotton  is  often  stuffed  in  at 
the  top  between  the  wire  and  the 
tree. 

Very  frequently  a  farmer  uses 
corn  stalks,  grass,  tar  paper,  veneer 
board  and  other  materials  in  wrap- 
ping his  fruit  trees.  This  method  of 
wrapping,  as  far  as  preventing  in- 
jury from  rabbits  is  concerned,  is 
nearly  as  good  as  screen  wire.  Every 
spring,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  wrappings.  This  requires 
a  great  deal  of  labor  and  in  the 
long  run  is  probably  more  expensive 
than  the  screen  wire  wrapping. 

If  a  rabbit  finally  succeeds  in 
girdling  a  tree,  bridge  grafting 
should  be  performed.  Take  some 
twigs  of  the  same  variety  as  the  in- 
jured tree,  wedge  at  either  end  and 
insert  beneath  the  bark  above  and 
below  the  wound.  In  case  the  graft 
fails,  as  a  last  resort,  the  tree  should 
be  cut  off  below  the  region  of  gir- 
dling and  a  new  shoot  allowed  to 
grow.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  sucker  does  not  spring  from  a 
point  below  the  original  graft. 


Father-Son  Cooperation 


ONE  of  the  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times  for  those  who  have 
been  laboring  to  elevate  the  living 
conditions  of  the  farmers  of  America, 
is  the  fact  that  farmers  are  showing 
an  increasing  interest  in  plans  for 
cooperation.  They  are  coming  to 
grasp  the  idea  that  success  in  such 
enterprises  depends  but  little  upon 
the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of 
money  or  the  combining  of  many  peo- 
ple, and  to  realize  that  the  best  way 
to  succeed  in  cooperative  effort  is 
honestly  and  consistently  to  cooper- 
ate. 

The  question,  Why  does  the  boy 
wish  to  leave  the  farm?  is  closely 
connected  with  this  subject  of  co- 
operation. 

As  a  boy  reaches  the  period  of  his 
life  when  his  individuality  begins  to 
he  apparent  to  himself,  he  begins  to 
take  a  man's  view  of  his  relation  to 
society,  its  duties,  its  opportunities, 
and  its  possibilities.  He  begins  to 
form  plans,  the  realization  of  which 
will  require  that,  he  have  something 
which  he  can  call  his  own,  something 
in  the  form  of  capital  to  operate 
with. 


If  the  boy's  life  upon  the  farm  is 
made  a  term  of  servitude;  if  his 
schemes  for  future  activity  are 
laughed  at  or  cruelly  crushed,  he  will 
hasten  to  find  a  more  promising  field 
for  development. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  meets  with 
sympathetic  cooperation  from  his  fa- 
ther; if  he  is  allowed  to  cultivate  a 
portion  of  the  farm  alone,  of  in  part- 
nership with  his  father,  sharing  in 
the  profits  and  the  losses,  he  acquires 
a  feeling  of  independence,  becomes 
self-reliant,  learns  to  apply  business 
methods  to  his  work,  and  ceases  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  farm 
in  order  to  work  out  his  ideals. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  cooperation  between  the 
farmer  and  his  sons  which  promises 
as  good  and  far-reaching  results,  at 
as  small  an  expense  as  can  be  found 
in  any  direction. — C.  F.  Davis,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College. 


Blackberries  grow  wild  in  abund- 
ance, but  would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
a  few  bushes  of  the  cultivated  sort  in 
the  garden,  where  they  could  be  con- 
veniently gathered? 
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LIVESTOCK 
BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D 
Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  10  HEIFERS  AND 
2  bulls.  15-16ths  pure.  $20  each,  crated  for 
shipment  anywhere.  Edgewood  Farm,  White- 
water, Wis. 


SBBD8  AND  I'LANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chlca go,  III.  


STRONG  SEEDCORN.  HOW  TO  RECOO- 
nlze  It  anywhere.  In  the  crib,  or  out.  Pre- 
vents planting  weak  seed.  Practical  and  sure. 
Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Westberg  &  Co., 

32  East  114th.  PI.,  Chicago.  111. 


PAT l.N  i  s 

PATENTS  WANTED.  WRITE  FOR  LIST 
of  patent  buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  In- 
cluding those  needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000 
In  prizes  offered  for  Inventions.  Send  sketch 
for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four 
guide  books  sent  free.  Patents  advertised 
free.  We  assist  Inventors  to  sell  their  Inven- 
tions. Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth, 
Washington.  DC. 


HOME    (  ANN  ICRS 

HOME  CANNERS— ALL  SIZES.  USED  BY 
U.  S.  Government  Schools,  Girls'  Clubs,  Col- 
laborators, and  Farmers  everywhere.  Head- 
quarters for  Cans  and  Labels.  For  Catalog 
and  Special  Offer,  write  Royal  Home  Canner 
Co.,   Dept.  202,  Albion.  111. 


IP 


POULT1RY 


;  ........ 


EGGS   FOR  HATCHING 

BIG  PERFECT  FRESH  EGGS.  FINELY 
bred  White  Leghorn,  Plymouth  Rock  s.nd 
other    breeds.      Circular    free.    Dalbey  Bros., 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,   500-514   N.   Dearborn  St..   Chicago.  111. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Eggs  $1.00  per  15,  $5.00  per  hundred;  day  old 
Chicks  10c  each.  From  extra  quality  rang- 
birds.   G.   DuVall,  Red   Farm,   Novinger,  Mo. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— TOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co..   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago,  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 


BLUE  ANDALUSIANS,  THE  GREATEST 
layers  known.  Descriptive  circulars  free. 
Dr.  R.  B.  Thomas,  Martinsville,  Ind, 


! 


SELL— 

EJTCHAJVGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 

chinery,  poultry;  farm  tools,  im-  jiiil 

plements,  anythingandeverything  ilijj 

needed  by  the  hundred  thousand  i  j 

prosperous  farmers  who  read  The  Hi 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
QVlCKLy— 
CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N .  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Melting"  Melons  Mean  Much  Money 

Five  Acres  of  "Musks"  and  "  Waters"  Should  Bring  as  Good  an 
Income  as  Forty  Acres  of  Sixty  Bushel  Corn 


THE  current  notion  that  melons  can  be  grown 
successfully  only  under  certain  prescribed 
soil  conditions  has  had  the  effect  of  depriv- 
ing many  families  of  these  delicious  and  wholesome 
summer  vegetables — a  punishment  not  alone  for  the 
small  boy,  but  for  grown-up  folks  as  well.  In  addi- 
tion it  has  discouraged  many  farmers  from  engag- 
ing on  a  small  scale  in  a  side  line  that  returns  hand- 
some profits,  and  which  does  not  de- 
mand unusual  skill  or  very  trying 
labor.  Melons  are  such  a  favorite 
fruit  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
sell  them;  besides,  the  rather  stand- 
ard prices  they  command  bring  in 
an  income  that  helps  out  remarkably 
in  meeting  the  bills.  The  writer's 
observation  is  that  one  melon  grower 
to  every  sixteen  square  miles,  if  he 
has  a  good  product,  can  easily  count 
on  $250  extra  money  from  a  three- 
acre  melon  patch  about  equally  di- 
vided between  watermelons  and 
muskmelons.  If  he  is  well  located 
on  a  main  traveled  road,  auto  parties 
will  keep  him  pretty  busy  counting 
quartern  and  half  dollars,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  dimes  and  nickels. 

Those  living  back  from  the  main 
road  need  not  be  discouraged,  how- 
ever, because  of  their  less  advan- 
tageous location.  A  prominent  sign 
or  two,  and  a  little  neighborhood 
publicity,  will  bring  the  business.  A 
little  more  will  be  said  later  in  this 
article  about  the  placard  advertising. 
Remember,  tho,  that  these  promises 
are  only  to  him  who  raises  quality 
melons,  for  in  matters  of  melons  the 
eating  public  is  very  critical.  The 
writer,  who  prides  himself  that  he  is 
able  to  raise  melons  that  fairly  melt 
In  one's  mouth — to  use  the  stock 
phrase — will  explain  presently  the 
methods  he  uses. 

Sandy  loams,  of  course,  are  the 
best  for  melons;  nevertheless  almost  any  good  gar- 
den or  field  soil  by  proper  treatment  can  be  made 
to  produce  splendid  crops.  Even  heavy  black  soils, 
If  handled  right,  will  grow  most  luscious  muskmel- 
ons and  almost  as  good  watermelons  as  those  pro- 
duced on  ideal  sand  lands.  Preparation  of  the  soil 
before  planting,  judicious  selection  of  seed,  timely 
cultivation,  constitute  the  conditions  to  be  observed 
in  obtaining  these  results. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  in 
melon  growing  is  drainage.  Wet, 
soggy  lands  will  not  grow  melons 
fit  to  eat,  and  it  is  wasting  one's 
time  to  try.  Choose  either  a  level  or 
gently  rolling  area  that  sheds  its 
water  freely  after  heavy  rains;  and 
if  there  is  some  sand  apparent—just 
enough  to  show  on  the  surface  after 
a  heavy  rain — the  grower  may  feel 
almost  certain  that  he  has  good  mel- 
on land. 

•Melons  are  strong  feeders  and  will 
not  do  well  unless  the  soil  is  rich  in 
the  elements  demanded.    They  also 
require  a  great  deal  of  capillary  wa- 
ter, and  for  that  reason  the  soil  must 
be  well  provided  with  humus.  Well- 
rotted  manure  supplies  both  of  these 
wants,  and  should  be  applied  both  before  and  after 
■owing.    That  applied  before  plowing,  in  the  turn- 
ing of  the  soil,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
and  nerves  two  purposes — a  furnisher  of  food  ele- 
ments and  a  retainer  of  moisture.    Not  only  does  it 
bold  surface  moisture  settling  flown  thru  the  earth, 


By  E.  V.  Laughlin 

This  manure  should  be  scattered  evenly  over  the 
land  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  or  twelve  big  loads  per 
acre.  If  one  wishes  to  economize  half  as  many 
loads  scattered  particularly  where  the  hills  are  to 
stand  will  do.    It  is  the  writer's  experience,  how- 


Remember  'I'll Ih :  It  Is  the  Quality    Melon   Which   BrlnKM  Good  Prices  and 
Repent  Orders,  mid  mo  In  the  Only  Kind  Worth  Ruining 


ever,  that  scattering  the  manure  over  the  entire 
area  is  a  better  practice,  for  watermelon  roots  run 
a  considerable  ways  and  the  fertilized  space  between 
the  hills  may  be  drawn  upon  for  food.  Besides,  the 
moisture  out  in  these  unprotected  areas  would  be 
unchecked — setting  up  very  likely  a  lateral  capillary 
drainage  that  will  draw  moisture  away  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  hills.    Plowing  under  this 


MELONS  FOR  SALE 

Kleckley  Sweets,  Tom  Watson,  Fordhook 
and   Emerald   Gem  are  our  Specialties 

WATERMELONS,  15  to  25  CENTS  EACH 
MUSKMELONS,  5  and  10  CENTS  EACH 


Tell  the  World  You  Have  Melon*  for  Sale 

manure  serves  the  additional  purpose  of  leavening 
the  soil,  producing  a  porous  condition  that  enables 
air  to  enter  the  soil  more  easily,  a  condition  that 
has  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  germination  and 
early  growth. 


Plowing  constitutes  the  first  cultivating  process, 
but  it  acts  as  a  buffer  against  the  further  rise  of  and  must  be  done  right  if  the  soil  is  to  be  brought 
mpillary  water.  into  the  best  condition.    It  should  be  turned  over 


evenly  to  a  depth  of  nine  or  ten  inches,  care  being 
observed  that  there  remain  no  "cut-and-covered" 
areas.  The  ground  should  not  be  plowed  when  it  is 
very  wet,  for  it  is  then  apt  to  bake — that  is,  crust 
over  in  hard  lumps.  Peculiarly,  agronomists  have 
discovered,  these  lumps  do  not  disintegrate  easily 
until  there  comes  freezing  weather;  consequently 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  their  presence  is  detrimental 
to  the  securing  of  food  by  the  melon 
roots.  This  is  a  very  important  cau- 
tion, and  if  unobserved  is  quite  apt  to 
curtail  the  size  and  succulence  of  the 
product. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  plowing 
the  surface  should  be  harrowed,  in 
order  to  pulverize  any  lumps  that 
might  exist,  and  to  form  a  mulch 
that  will  check  evaporation  of  cap- 
illary water.  If  the  plowing  has 
been  done  two  or  three  weeks  before 
planting  time,  as  it  should  have  been, 
this  harrowing  and  the  subsequent 
settling  will  have  brought  it  into  that 
firm  condition  so  essential  in  melon 
growing. 

Melons  are  best  planted  in  hills, 
watermelons  being  placed  eight  or 
ten  feet  apart  each  way,  and  musk- 
melons four  or  five.  Where  the  patch 
is  sufficiently  large  to  justify  horse 
cultivation — a  quarter  of  an  acre  or 
more,  for  instance — it  is  best  to  plant 
in  checks,  in  order  that  one  may 
drive  thru  without  stepping  on  the 
hills.  If  forethought  is  used  in  this 
respect  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  the 
melon  patch  almost  as  quickly  as  an 
equal  area  of  corn.  The  writer  used 
to  run  thru  a  four-acre  melon  patch 
in  a  half  a  day  with  a  two-horse  cul- 
tivator. 

Earliness  in  planting  is  a  very  es- 
sential feature  in  the  business  of 
melon  growing,  for  the  early  melons 
are  the  ones  that  command  the  fancy 
prices.  A  good  plan — one  that  wastes  a  little  seed, 
but  pays  richly  in  the  end — is  to  plant  about  the 
first  of  May  (northern  areas  are  here  meant)  and 
follow  every  week  with  a  new  planting  until  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  The  earliest  unfrosted 
planting,  of  course,  is  the  one  allowed  to  stand.  By 
this  method  it  is  possible  to  have  as  early  melons 
as  the  season  will  permit.  The  competitor  who 
does  not  follow  this  plan  may  be  just 
as  early,  but  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  be  a  week  or  ten  days  later.  The 
writer's  observation  is  that  a  week's 
start  is  a  very  great  advantage. 

If  the   grower  desires  especially 
rich  fertilizer,  600  pounds  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  per  acre  will  secure 
the  desired  condition.     Certainly  it 
will  do  no  harm,  and  may  do  a  lot  of 
good.    The  testimony  of  experienced 
melon  growers  almost  invariably  is, 
however,    that  well-composted  ma- 
nure,    unleached    by    exposure  to 
weather  and  rain,  is  amply  adequate. 
Here  is  the  mixture:  Sodium  nitrate, 
30  pounds;  ammonium  sulphate,  30 
pounds;   tankage,  200  pounds;  rock 
phosphate,    250   pounds;  potassium 
chloride,  90  pounds.    It  is  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  if  applied  on  the  surface  close 
to  where  the  hills  are  to  stand.    Subsequent  rains 
dissolve  the  salts  and  carry  them  down  to  where  the 
roots  may  use  them.    An  extra  aid  is  to  sprinkle  a 
handful  or  two  of  the  mixture  in  the  hill  at  the  time 
of  planting.  „-! 
Many  inexperienced  persons  seeking  to  grow  mei 
Continued  on  I'atro  167 
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PLANS  FOR  SCHOOL  GARDENS 

Methods  of  Utilizing  Small  Spaces  for  Individual  Child's  Plots 


SPECIALISTS  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  planned  two  specimen  indi- 
vidual gardens  five  by  sixteen  and  one-half  feet 
for  use  in  schools.  One  of  these  is  for  vegetables 
alone  and  the  other  for  both  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers. The  average  pupil,  it  has  been  found,  shows  a 
much  keener  interest  in  a  garden  of  his  own  than 
in  one  owned  in  common  by  all  the  school.  Indi- 
vidual gardens  stimulate  pride  in  ownership  and 
the  work  of  caring  for  them  encourages  system, 
skill  and  judgment.  Participation  in  the  care  of  a 
community  garden  does  not  develop  the  idea  of  in- 


PLANS    OF    VEGETABLE  <;\15- 
DEN, 

'Radish  -  inches  apart  in  row. 

Radish  -  Inches  apart  in  row. 

Lettuce  0  Inches  apart  in  row. 
*L,ettuce  0  inches  apart  in  row. 
fBeans  (i  inches  apart  lu  row. 
t Means  «  inches  apart  iu  row. 
fllenng  0  i miles  apart  in  row. 
fiteinis  0  inches  apart  in  row. 
fBeets  4  Inches  apart  in  row. 
tlleets  4  inches  apart  lu  row. 
f  Meets  4  inches  apart  in  row. 

Tomatoes  20  inches  apart  in  row. 

Tomatoes  20  Inches  apart  in  row. 

Tomatoes  20  inches  apart  in  row. 

Tomatoes  20  Inches  apart  in  row. 

'Followed  by  Deans. 

tFollowed  by  Spinach  and  Turnips. 


dividual  responsibility  and  consequently  interest 
and  industry  are  usually  lacking. 

The  limited  area  usually  available  for  school  gar- 
den work  makes  it  imperative  that  tall-growing, 
broad-leaved  and  climbing  plants  must  be  exclud- 
ed. Radishes,  lettuce,  beans,  beets,  tomatoes  and 
other  plants  which  grow  in  a  compact  bush  form 
are  recommended  for  school  garden  work. 

In  the  first  plan  recommended  by  the  Govern- 
ment specialists,  the  rows  run  the  short  way  of  the 
garden,  and  with  the  exception  of  tomatoes  are  all 
a  foot  apart.  Tomatoes  are  planted  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  apart,  thus  giving  more  room  for  the 
plants  to  spread  than  would  otherwise  be  secured.. 
In  order  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  area  a  ro- 
tation of  crops  has  been  arranged.  In  the  accom- 
panying diagrams  it  will  be  noted  that  the  quick- 
maturing  crops  are  planted  in  groups,  which  pro- 
vides a  considerable  area  for  replanting  as  soon  as 
the  crops  mature.  The  footnotes  to  each  diagram 
show  what  crops  should  be  used  to  follow  each  of 
these  quick-growing  crops. 

The  second  garden  is  of  the  same  area  as  the 
vegetable  garden.  The  rows  are  one  foot  apart, 
with  the  exception  of  the  radishes,  which  are  six 
inches.  The  plants  are  grouped  according  to  height 
of  growth  so  as  to  place  the  tall-growing  plants  in 
the  center  of  the  garden,  with  low-growing  plants 
at  the  ends.  In  this  case  it  will  be  noted  that  to- 
matoes are  used  only  as  a  succession  or  rotation 
crop  following  radishes  and  lettuce. 

The  children  should  be  allowed  to  do  all  the  work 
of  preparing  the  land  as  well  as  planting  the  seed 
and  caring  for  the  plants.  This  can  be  accompanied 
by  instruction  in  soil  physics,  the  teacher  explain- 
ing the  reason  for  each  step.  The  methods  of  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  the  vegetables  in  the  garden 
are  described  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  218  in  part  as 
follows: 

RADISHES— The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills, 
in  rich,  well-prepared  soil,' placed  about  half  an  inch 
apart  and  buried  not  deeper  than  one  inch  nor  less 
than  one-half  inch.  When  the  plants  are  showing 
the  second  set  of  true  leaves  they  should  be  thinned 
to  stand  from  one  to  two  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

LETTUCE— The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  drills  in 
the  open  or  in  boxes  in  the  window.  If  in  the  open 
the  seeds  should  be  scattered  about  one-half  inch 
apart  along  the  row,  and  covered  not  more  than 
one-half  inch  with  earth.  Firm  the  earth  well  over 
the  seeds,  so  as  to  bring  the  moist  soil  in  contact 
with  them.  When  the  plants  are  well  up  thin  to 
six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If  the  seeds  were  sown 
in  a  window  box,  hotbed,  frame  or  greenhouse, 
transplant  the  young  plants  to  stand  about  two  by 
two  inches  apart  as  soon  as  the  seed  leaves  are  well 
expanded,  and  when  they  begin  to  crowd  transfer 
them  to  their  permanent  places  in  the  open,  if  the 


weather  will  permit.  In  the  field  they  should  stand 
at  least  six  inches  apart  each  way. 

BEANS— It  is  best  to  wait  and  plant  the  seeds  of 
this  plant  in  the  open  where  the  plants  are  to  grow, 
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PLAN  <>h'  COMBINATION  VEG- 
ETABLE AND  PLOWEB  GARDEN. 

Radish  2  inches  apart   in  row. 

'Radish  2  Inches  apart   in  row. 

"Lettuce  <i  Inches  apart  In  row. 

*  Lettuce  <>  Inches  apart  in  row. 

; Means  0  Inches  apart  In  row. 

v Ilea ns  It  inches  apart  In  row. 


tllcans  (>  inches  apart  In  row. 


Beets  1  inches  apart  in  row. 


Meets  4  inches  apart  iu  row. 


Zinnia  8  to  10  inches  apart  iu  row. 


Zinnia  8  to  10  inches  apart  in  row. 


IVasturtium  6  inches  apart  in  row. 


Nasturtium  0  Inches  apart  In  row. 


Ageratum  8  inches  apart  lu  row. 


Cal.  Poppy  5  to  6  Inches  apart  in  row. 


Cal.  Poppy  5  to  0  inches  apart  in  row. 


Petunia  C  inches  apart  In  row. 


Petunia  6  Inches  apart  In  row. 


♦Followed  by  Tomatoes. 
tFollowed  by  Beans  anil  Turnips. 


The  Spirit  of  Community  Kindness 


A 


FTER  all,"  said  my  neighbor  to  me,  as  she 
wiped  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  ging- 
ham apron.  "They  can  say  what  they  want 
to  about  community  spirit  and  cooperation,  but  the 
biggest  thing  in  any  community  is  its  kindness." 

I  nodded  my  head,  for  I  knew  what  she  was  talk- 
ing about.  Down  the  narrow  village  street  before 
our  houses  passed  the  slow  return  of  the  funeral 
procession.  The  hearse  and  the  carriages  were 
empty,  and  the  cars  that  followed  had  only  solemn- 
faced  young  drivers — boys  pressed  into  service.  The 
rest  of  the  funeral  was  on  the  train,  a  train  that 
had  been  ordered  by  neighbors.  The  flowers,  all 
bought  with  money  harbored  away  for  other  pur- 
poses, were  gone,  too.  The  rain  had  begun  to  fall 
again,  and  as  he  passed  our  house,  I  saw  old  Bill 
Dave  rub  his  eyes  with  his  coat  sleeve. 

I  thought  for  a  long  time  after  the  funeral  had 
passed  from  sight  about  my  dear,  good  neighbors 
and  all  that  they  had  done. 

The  deceased  was  a  young  wife  and  mother,  new 
in  the  neighborhood,  far  from  her  own  folks,  set- 
ting up  her  little  home,  with  its  three  sweet-faced 
children,  and  sober  father  in  our  midst.  We  had 
Watched  her  a  little  curiously,  after  the  manner  of 
small  towns,  from  behind  our  window  curtains;  had 
remarked  that  the  little  boy  was  unruly,  but  the 
girls  very  dear;  had  noticed  her  methods  and  looked 
for  her  sunny  face.  She  was  the  sunniest  little 
woman ! 

Hut  she  had  seemed  a  bit  shy  of  us,  not  opening 
her  kitchen,  after  the  habit  of  the  town;  a  bit  flur- 
ried and  timid,  and  we  had  wondered.  And  (hen 
suddenly,  she  was  gone!    And  the  whole  community 


The  Most  Powerful  and  the  Loveliest  Thing  in  the  World 

By  Margery  Weymouth 


that  had  been  surreptitiously  flirting  with  her,  took 
the  shock  of  the  blow  squarely  and  went  to  the  res- 
cue. 

How  good  they  had  been!  Bachelor  Mont  had 
stayed  up  with  the  dead,  with  two  young  boys  be- 
side him.  Stingy  old  Mr.  Aleck  had  driven  his  car 
at  a  breakneck  speed  across  dreadful  roads  to  fetch 
the  husband's  dearest  friend.  Money  that  was  being 
hoarded  by  thrifty  folks  for  school  books  and  spring 
bonnets  went  out  in  splendid  extravagance  for  flow- 
ers, carriages  and  railroad  fare. 

My  neighbor  and  I  went  together  and  cleaned  the 
little  house.  And  there,  after  the  children  had  been 
whisked  off  to  stay  with  Grandmother  Perle,  we 
learned  the  secret  of  the  kitchen.  It  was  bare — 
bare  enough  to  make  the  heart  ache  with  a  heavy 
pain.  The  clothes  closets  were  bare,  too.  The  pride 
and  efforts  of  the  little  wife  to  hide  their  bareness 
from  our  prying  eyes,  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

"It's  all  wrong,"  I  told  my  neighbor.  "There  she 
lies  below  stairs,  and  you  and  I  prowl  about  in  her 
little  house,  and  uncover  her  little  secrets."  My 
neighbor  nodded.  She  is  a  kind  woman,  and  I  love 
her. 

But  no  one  besides  ourselves  ever  knew  what  we 
found.  There  are  times  when  gossip  ceases,  even 
in  a  small  town.  We  cleaned  and  scrubbed  and 
cooked,  bringing  things  in  at  the  back  door,  and 
sending  them  on  into  the  dining-room  to  the  grief- 
stricken  relatives  and  friends.  The  little  wife  could 
trust  us  to  keep  her  secrets  after  she  was  gone. 


And  the  father!  The  poor,  frantic,  grief-stricken 
thing.  From  all  sides  hands  which  he  had  never 
seen  before  were  held  out  to  him.  Right  in  the 
midst  of  strangers  he  found  a  host  of  friends.  Men 
put  their  arms  about  him,  women  gave  him  their 
hands  in  friendly  sympathy.  His  children  were 
cared  for,  and  given  into  his  heart  clean  and  fed 
and  rested.  Everything  that  could  be  done  to  rob 
grief  of  its  cruel  edge  was  done,  gladly  and  prompt- 
ly. The  man  learned  to  know,  as  he  had  never 
known,  the  warm  heart  of  love  of  humanity. 

It  was  the  community!  Boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women.  Any  task,  however  slight  or  distasteful, 
was  seized  upon  eagerly  and  tended,  carefully.  The 
neighbors,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  laid  aside  their 
separate  grievances  and  worked  together  with  a 
common  kindly  impulse  toward  the  bereaved.  And 
after  the  train  was  gone  and  the  sad  funeral  pro- 
cession came  back  thru  the  narrow,  muddy  village 
street,  the  few  quiet  women  left  behind  wiped  their 
eyes  on  aprons  and  whispered  a  little  prayer  for 
their  stranger-neighbor  as  they  set  about  reorganiz- 
ing their  own  disrupted  households. 

There  was  still  much  to  do.  The  house  must  be 
clean  and  warm  when  the  folks  came  back  in  the 
morning!  Bed  covers  arrayed  themselves  mysteri- 
ously on  the  shabby  beds.  In  the  girls'  clothes 
closet  there  sprang  up,  under  the  wand  of  kindness, 
six  good  dresses  apiece.  Petticoats  and  underwear, 
too,  appeared.  The  cupboard  was  stocked,  the  little 
wife's  habits  carefully  respected  in  the  tending  of 
her  home.  For  the  little  boy  there  were  clean,  new 
things,  and  a  quiet  toy  or  two.  Growing  flowers 
Continued  on  Pasre  1">8 
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"Melting"  Melons  Mean  Much  Money 


Continued  Fr 
ons  fail  thru  selecting  varieties  un- 
suited  to  the  particular  climate.  The 
writer  has  tried  many  varieties,  and 
for  the  northern  States  has  found 
that  Kleckley  Sweets  and  Tom  Wat- 
son watermelons,  and  Fordhook,  Em- 
erald Gem  and  Rocky  Ford  muskmel- 
ons  give  the  best  results.  The  Kleck- 
ley Sweets  is  a  particularly  satisfac- 
tory watermelon.  It  grows  to  nice 
size,  has  a  splendid  flavor,  is  never 
stringy,  and  never  breaks  inside.  It 
is  much  less  apt,  too,  to  take  the  sec- 
ond growth  when  extra  wet  weather 
sets  in.-  Of  all  melons  the  writer 
has  found  this  variety  of  watermelon 
the  most  dependable  and  the  biggest 
money-maker.  The  same  strong  tes- 
timony may  be  offered  for  the  Ford- 
hook  muskmelon.  Both  of  these  seeds 
may  be  secured  from  the  large  seed 
houses. 

The  grower  will  have  no  success 
unless  there  is  constant  and  proper 
cultivation.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
appear  cultivation  should  begin.  They 
should  be  hoed  around  very  carefully 
for  a  foot  or  so  out,  the  soil  being 
chopped  and  smashed  until  it  is  quite 
fine.  The  space  farther  out  may  be 
stirred  with  the  cultivator;  but  for 
closer  cultivation  too  much  tramping 
of  the  tender  plants  is  apt  to  result. 
The  hills  of  melons  are  so  far  apart 
that  it  is  not  much  of  a  task  to  hoe 
around  the  hills  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. A  reasonably  rapid  worker 
will  cover  five  acres  a  day  easily.  The 
cultivation  should  continue  until  the 
vines  are  beginning  to  run  nicely, 
and  then  they  should  be  given  a  final 
very  thoro  going  over.  The  soil  un- 
der the  vines,  if  baked,  should  be 
stirred  a  little  to  admit  air  and  check 
escape  of  capillary  moisture.  Not  a 
weed  should  be  allowed  to  stand,  for 
a  weedy  or  grassy  patch  simply  will 
not  bring  results.  Clean,  absolutely 
clean,  surface  cultivation  is  the  key- 
note in  melon  growing.  Within  a 
week  after  the  final  cultivation  the 
vines — if  the  weather  has  been  fa- 
vorable—  probably  will  have  covered 
the  ground.  Nothing  further  can  be 
done  now  but  to  wait  for  the  crop  to 
mature. 

An  amateur  grower  must  not  be 
discouraged  if  many  partially  devel- 
oped melons  wither  and  fall  off.  It 
is  merely  nature's  way  of  thinning 
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out  the  surplus.  Ordinarily  there 
will  be  sufficient  remaining  to  fur- 
nish a  very  abundant  crop.  If  a  lit- 
tle striped  bug  appears,  however, 
there  is  cause  for  worry.  Being  a 
beetle — a  borer — the  insect  cannot  be 
poisoned  easily.  Ashes,  dry  dust,  to- 
bacco powder,  insect  powder,  shaken 
over  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  partic- 
ularly underneath,  enters  the  breath- 
ing pores  of  the  troublesome  visitor 
and  gives  him  great  distress,  conse- 
quently is  a  good  remedy.  This  in- 
sect is  particularly  damaging  to 
muskmelon  vines,  and  must  be  driven 
away  if  they  are  to  thrive.  Both 
plants  when  they  attain  considerable 
size  are  quite  safe  from  further  dan- 
ger. 

I  promised  a  further  word  about 
advertising.  Unless  a  grower  lets 
people  know  he  h"as  melons  for  sale 
he  will  not  dispose  of  his  crop  easily, 
unless  his  reputation  as  a  grower  has 
already  been  established.  A  large 
placard,  easily  made  of  pasteboard  or 
light  lumber,  nailed  to  a  convenient 
post  or  tree,  calling  attention  to  the 
melons,  mentioning  the  variety,  the 
price,  etc..  will  bring  the  purchasers 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred. 
Such  a  placard  might  well  be  as 
shown  in  the  sample  accompanying 
this  story. 

When  the  writer  first  tried  melons 
on  more  than  just  a  garden  scale  he 
figured  as  follows:  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  hills  watermelons  per  acre, 
10  melons  per  hill,  25  cents  for  each 
melon,  $1,125  per  acre;  1,800  hills 
muskmelons  per  acre,  20  melons  per 
hill,  5  cents  per  melon.  $1,800  per 
acre.  I  put  in  three  acres  of  water- 
melons and  two  acres  of  muskmelons 
and  sat  down  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  cash.  Of  course  I  did  not  take  in 
$6,975  from  the  five  acres,  but  I  did 
sell  a  fine  lot  of  melons.  There's  not 
a  fortune  in  melon  growing,  but  a 
careful  grower  from  five  acres  well 
marketed  can  make  as  much  as  a 
farmer  with  forty  acres  of  sixty  bush- 
els per  acre  corn. 

One  word  more  and  I'm  thru: 
Watch  the  county  fairs,  home  com- 
ings, harvest  homes,  etc.,  and  have 
several  loads  of  melons  there  for 
sale.  Such  times  are  the  melon 
grower's  harvest  days,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  dispose  of  $300  or  $400 
worth  of  melons  at  such  affairs. 


Plans  for  School  Gardens 
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delaying  the  work  until  severe  frosts 
are  past.  Plant  in  rows  one  foot 
apart,  placing  the  seeds  about  two 
inches  deep  at  intervals  of  six  inches. 
Keep  the  soil  loose  and  free  from 
weeds. 

BEETS — Beets,  while  they  are 
hardy  and  can  be  planted  at  the  same 
time  as  radishes  and  lettuce,  are 
planted  as  indicated  in  the  planting 
plan  because  they  require  a  longer 
season  for  maturing  than  lettuce, 
radishes  and  beans.  The  seeds 
should  be  planted  in  rows  one  foot 
apart,  placed  an  inch  apart  in  the 
row  and  covered  one  inch  deep. 
When  the  plants  are  well  up  (two 
inches  high),  thin  to  four  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Keep  the  soil  well 
tilled  at  all  times. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  is  the 
most  exacting  of  all  the  plants  In- 
cluded in  the  collection.  From  Wash- 
ington southward  the  seeds  may  be 
planted  in  the  open  at  the  same  time 
as  beans,  but  to  the  north  of  this 
point  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
boxes,  hotbeds  or  greenhouses  from 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  March,  the 
young  plants  being  transplanted  to 
stand  two  by  two  inches  apart  as 
-oon  as  the  first  true  leaves  appear. 
When  they  begin  to  crowd  in  their 
new  positions,  shift  them  to  four-inch 
pots  or  to  tin  cans  in  which  canned 
vegetables  have  been  received.  If  tin 
cans  are  used,  a  convenient  method  is 
to  melt  the  top  and  bottom  off,  which 
will  usually  also  unsolder  the  seam 
at  the  side.  By  tying  a  string  around 
'  I  rim  thus  formed  and  placing  a 


CLEARING  SALE-PIANOS 


shingle  under  the  can  it  can  be  filled 
with  soil  and  the  young  plant  placed 
in  this  receptacle.  Keep  the  plants 
growing  slowly  until  about  May  20 
to  June  1,  when  it  will  be  safe  to 
place  them  in  their  permanent  loca- 
tions in  the  garden.  Set  the  plants 
in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart  and 
place  the  plants  about  twenty  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  as  indicated  by 
crosses  on  the  diagram,  figure  1. 
Each  plant  as  it  grows  should  have 
all  side  branches  removed  and  the 
main  stem  tied  to  a  stout  stake  about 
five  feet  tall  and  at  least  an  inch 
square,  driven  firmly  into  the  ground. 

Flowering  plants  which  are  espe- 
cially recommended  to  amateur 
school  gardeners  are  the  ageratum, 
nasturtium,  petunia,  the  California 
poppy,  and  the  zinnia.  Cultural  in- 
structions for  these  plants  may  also 
be  obtained  from  Farmers'  Bulletin 
218,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Dressing  for  Lawns 

TO  TOP  DRESS  an  old  lawn  in  the 
spring,  one  pound  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  one-half  pound  of  kainit 
per  300  square  feet  may  be  used.  It 
is  best  to  apply  fertilizer  Just  before 
a  rain.  Pulverized  sheep  manure 
is  excellent  also,  but  more  expensive. 

An  excellent  grass  mixture,  recom- 
mended by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Experiment  Station,  for 
shady  places  on  lawns  consists  of 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  one  part; 
Crested  Dog's  Tail,  one  part,  and 
Wood  Meadow  feseque,  three  parts. 


Famous  old  Kimball  Hall,  long  the  center  of  Chi- 
cago musical  and  artistic  activity,  must  go  to  give 
place  to  the  new  %2. 000, 000  sixteen  story  Kimball 
Building.  The  big  stock  of  fine  pianos  and  player- 
pianos  in  our  factory  display  rooms  (located  in  pres- 
ent Kimball  Hall)  must  be  disposed  of  immediately 
— consequently  big  price  reductions. 

VIMRAn  PIANOS-ORGANS 
JVIITIDALL  PLAYER  -  PIANOS 
Discontinued  Styles — Greatly  Reduced 

Coincident  with  our  building  operations,  comes  a 
change  in  our  case  style — our  new  catalogue  will 
not  contain  many  of  the  present  numbers.  These 
fine  instruments  at  big  savings.   For  instance,  you  can 

SAVE  $120  ON  BRAND  NEW  KIMBALL  PLAYER- 
PIANOS.  YOU  CAN  SAVE  $100,  $90,  $80,  $65,  $55  ON 
FINE  NEW  PIANOS.    ORGANS  SIMILARLY  REDUCED. 


Pianos  Shipped  on  Approval  —  Easy  Payment  Terms 
—Old  Instruments  Taken  in  Exchange 

PianDS,  player-pianos,  shipped  direct  or  through  our  factory 
distributors  to  reliable  people  everywhere  on'approval  test. 
Payment  terms  very  easy.  Small  amount  down  and  balance 
on  monthly  installments.  Send  your  name  at  once  for  full 
sale  list — a  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  one  of  these  fine  new 
pianos  or  player-pianos  at  bargain  prices. 


Used  Pianos— $65,  $85,  $90 

and  up.  Instruments  taken 
in  exchange  on  Kimball 
Players.  Many  as  good  as 
new.  $10  down,  $5  a  month, 
buys  them.  Write  for  com- 
plete bargain  list. 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO.,  3414  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago: 

Please  send  full  particulars,  price  list,  payment  terms,  approval  plan  of  your  Clearing 
Sale.    Also  Musical  Herald  with  two  pretty  songs,  words  and  music  FREE. 


Name  ,   Please  Mark 

Cross  in 

Address.  .  ^   Square  Before 

Catalogues 

  Wanted 


□  Player-Piano  Catalogue 

□  Piano  Catalogue 

□  Used  Piano  Catalogue 

□  Organ  Catalogue 


A  Road  Car  of 
Wonderful  Flexibility  and 
Consistency  of  Performance 
at  a  Remarkable  Price 

The  Pullman  Five  Passenger  has  a  wheel  base  of 
114  inches— the  largest  car  on  the  market  at  the 
price.  Fifty-inch,  full  cantilever  rear  springs  make 
riding  easy  over  the  roughest  roads.  Not  a  racer 
—a  husky  puller  and  wonderful  hill-climber  equipped 
with  a  dependable  32  H.  P.  motor. 

Two,  Three  and  Five  Passenger  Models 

SPECIFICATIONS— 114-inch  wheel  base;  32  -  H.  P.  four-cylinder 
motor;  Batavia  non-skid  tires  on  all  four  wheels;  cantilever  rear 
springs;  Independent  electric  starting  and  lighting  systems;  Dixie 
high-tension  magneto;  honeycomb  radiator;  full  floating  rear  axle. 

C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift,  $110  extra 

WRITE  DEPT.  20, 

PULLMAN  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
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J.  H.  Hale  Peach-$1420 
From  133  Trees  (1  Acre) 


That  is  what  Mr.  Hale,  the  "Peach 
King"  took  from  his  Connecticut  or- 
chards. In  Georgia  his  J.  H.  Hale  peaches 

J aid  htm  33%  more  profit  than  his  Eiberfus.  V\  by 
ool  with  ordinary  peaches  when  you  can  get  this 
wonderful  money-maker?  Averages  Mtoki  larger 
than  Elbert  a;  heavier,  higher  colored,  ripens  S  to 
7  days  earlier;  smooth  skin,  practically  fuzzless; 
round  shape;  firm  asacling,  yetperfeetireestone; 
stands  shipping  almost  like  apples:  lute  bloomer; 
hardier  than  Klberta;  brings  60  to  50%  higherprl- 
ces.  Write  nt  oncel  Limited  supply  of  trees.  Gen- 
uine J.  H.  Hale  trees,  budded  f mm  flfr.  Hole's  beaming 
orchard*  obtainable  only  Jrom  Wtn.   I'.  Stark  Nur*eri*mt 

FRFE  BOOK"  No  Agents:  Buy  direct  from 

H  on  choicest  varieties  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum, 
apr loot,  qu ince,  grape,  gooseberry,  rnspbe rry. 
blackberry,  currant,  roses,  shade  trees,  strawber- 
ries, eto.  120  pages,  fully  Illustrated,  Write  today. 

William  P.  Stark  Nurseries 

Bex  2 IN  Stark  City,  IKo. 


To  Fertilize  the  Garden 


95  .0" 

Upward  TRIAL 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  runninp,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
oar  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whother  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  fo 
Laudsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  40V5        Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


HAVANA- 


STEEL  WHEELS 

Strong  and  durable,  because 
they  are  made  on  correct 
principles.  Thimble  skein  or 
straight  steel  axle,  we  fit  them 
all.  We  manufacture  Farm 
Trucks  also  with  either 
Steel  Wheels  orWood  Wheels. 
Postal  card  request  will  bring 
you  our  Free  Catalog. 

HAVANA  METAL,  WHEEL  CO. 
Itox  27,  Havana.  111. 


Cheap 
Copper  Sulphate 

can  no  longer  be  had  but  growers  of  Potatoes 
Grape*  and  Vegetables  who  have  used  Sulfocide 
for  the  past  5  or  6  years  say  that  they  prefer  it 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  as  it  is  cheaper  and  easier 
to  use  and  equally  effective.  1  gallon  makes 
200  gallons  of  Spray.   Wriie  today  for  book'ot 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 

Dept.  11 
50  Church  St.         -         New  York 


BOYS  S  LONE  SCOUTS 


A  hit?  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over50,U00  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  or  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT. 

paper  tells  all 
about  the  I. one  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stones  of  adventure,  joke*,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  Her  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  to  be  a  Lone  Scuut.  Send  15c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  I. one  Scout  (13 
Issues)  for  13  weeks  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER.  LONE  SCOUT. 
510  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


XONE' 
ISCOUT^ 

chief  totem; 

JW.D.BOYCE> 


ELECTS?  16 '" 


ii.ii/ 

lulu 


LIGHTING  PLANTS,  LAMPS,  MOTORS. 

rl          Ilyiiatmn.  rlmri{>-i  «,  (ilk.-,  Hull  * 

Mill)  Kl.l  I  TRIO  DOICKS.  I  Imludi  <>. 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS  is  thoroly  re- 
liable. When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


THE  soil  in  the  average  back  yard 
is  not  only  lacking  in  plant 
food,  but  also  has  been  packed  until 
it  is  hard  and  unyielding.  To  loosen 
up  such  soil  and  make  it  suitable  for 
garden  produce  requires  that  care- 
ful attention  be  given  to  its  prepara- 
tion. After  spading  the  inclosure 
thoroly,  the  upper  three  inches 
should  be  made  fine  with  the  use  of 
hoe  and  rake.  Stones  and  rubbish 
should  be  removed  and  clods  of  dirt 
broken.  The  surface  should  be  made 
even  and  as  level  as  possible.  It  may 
then  be  marked  off  for  planting  in 
conformity  with  the  general  plan  of 
the  garden. 

Barnyard  or  stable  manure  is  the 
best  fertilizer  because  it  furnishes 
both  plant  food  and  humus.  An  ap- 
plication at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  30 
tons  to  the  acre  of  well-rotted  ma- 
nure is  very  satisfactory.  This  should 
be  applied  after  plowing  or  working 
with  a  spade,  and  distributed  evenly 
over  the  surface  and  later  worked 
in  with  a  hoe  and  rake.  On  many 
soils  it  is  advisable  to  apply  com- 


mercial fertilizer,  especially  phos- 
phate, in  addition  to  the  manure.  An 
application  of  300  to  600  poi  ids  of 
acid  phosphate  to  the  acre  is-  isually 
sufficient. 

If  additional  potash  is  needed, 
which  is  often  the  case  with  sandy 
soils,  this  may  be  economically  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  wood  ashes.  If 
the  wood  ashes  are  unleached  they 
should  be  distributed  over  the  gar- 
den, using  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 
If  they  have  been  wet,  or  leached, 
2,000  pounds  should  be  used. 

An  application  of  100  pounds  to 
the  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be 
used  in  the  spring  to  start  the  plants 
before  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure 
has  become  available.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  commercial  fer- 
tilizers will  not  yield  good  results 
unless  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with 
humus.  Sod  or  other  vegetation 
which  has  overgrown  a  garden  spot 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  It  should 
be  turned  under  with  a  plow  or  a 
spade  and  will  aid  in  lightening  the 
soil  and  providing  humus. 


Soils  for  Lawns 


TO  SECURE  lawns  of  good  color 
and  texture  and  free  from  weeds 
requires  careful  soil  preparation, 
fertilization  and  seeding.  Some 
timely  suggestions  are  offered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Experi- 
ment Station. 

A  poor  soil  should  be  broken  to 
its  natural  depth  in  August,  thirty 
tons  of  stable  manure  and  one  and 
one-half  tons  of  hydrated  or  three 
tons  of  ground  limestone  applied, 
and  then  sown  to  vetch.  The  follow- 
ing May  the  vetch  should  be  plowed 
under,  and  a  fertilizer  of  200  pounds 
cottonseed  meal,  100  pounds  bone- 
meal,  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda, 
fifty  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  fifty 
pounds  kainit  and  300  pounds  acid 
phosphate  applied. 

Canada  field  peas  should  next  be 
sown  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This  crop  should  be 
plowed  under  in  July  and  the  ground 
cultivated  for  six  weeks.    This  pre- 


liminary treatment  eradicates  weeds. 
In  late  August,  after  the  surface  has 
been  raked,  grass  seed  may  be  sown. 

Soils  not  especially  poor  should  be 
fertilized  with  fifteen  tons  rotted 
stable  manure  and  one  and  one-half 
tons  hydrated  lime.  The  ground 
should  be  plowed  eight  inches  deep, 
harrowed,  rolled,  raked  and  sown  to 
grass  seed.  If  rotten  manure  is  not 
available  a  fertilizer  of  500  pounds 
bonemeal,  300  pounds  superphos- 
phate of  lime  and  300  pounds  nitrate 
of  soda  may  be  substituted. 

For  particularly  poor,  sandy  and 
loose  soils  there  are  such  mixtures 
as  Creeping  Bent,  one  part;  Rhode 
Island  Bent,  two  parts;  Red  Fescue, 
one  part,  and  Red  Top,  one  part,  to 
which  eight  pounds  Dutch  Clover 
per  acre  has  been  added. 

One  quart  per  three  hundred 
square  feet  of  any  of  the  mixtures 
outlined,  or  eighty  pounds  per  acre, 
is  sufficient. 


The  Rise  of  the  Raisin 


THE  California  raisin  crop  is  now 
about  three  times  as  large  as 
that  of  Spain,  according  to  a  recent 
publication  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  About  60  per  cent  of 
this  crop  is  grown  in  Fresno  County 
alone.  Last  year  it  is  estimated  that 
the  entire  California  crop  amounted 
to  250,000,000  pounds.  This  unques- 
tionably could  be  greatly  increased 
if  the  demand  warranted  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  the 
practice  to  produce  only  enough 
raisins  to  supply  the  existing  de- 
mand. In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  as  the  domes- 
tic crop  has  increased,  the  impor- 
tations of  raisins  have  correspond- 
ingly decreased.  In  1885  the  imports 
amounted  to  over  38,000,000  pounds; 
in  1915  they  were  less  than  3,000,000. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  industry 
high  prices  were  realized,  the  aver- 
age from  1889  to  1893  being  about  5 
cents  a  pound.  Prices  then  began  to 
fall,  however,  until  in  1897  raisins 
were  quoted  as  low  as  %  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  The  growers  then  per- 
ceived that  in  order  to  make  the  in- 
dustry profitable  cooperation  was 
necessary.  The  first  association 
disbanded  after  a  career  of  approxi- 
mately six  years.  Another  attempt 
also  proved  a  failure,  and  it  was  not 
until  1912  that  a  really  successful  or- 
ganization was  formed.  An  active 
effort  is  being  made  by  this  organi- 
zation to  bring  raisins  into  more  gen- 
eral use. 

Bulletin  No.  349  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  "The  Raisin 
Industry,"  has  now  been  published. 
This  bulletin  gives  much  information 
on  the  raisin  industry,  the  kind  of 
soil  required,  the  various  methods  of 
pruning,  the  varieties  and  methods 


of  harvesting  and  packing.  It  points 
out  also  that  as  the  raisin  vines  are 
not  resistant  to  the  phylloxera,  in 
order  to  make  permanent,  durable 
vineyards  they  should  be  grown  on 
phylloxera-resistant  stalks. 

Immune  Cabbage 

THE  season  of  1916  will  mark  a 
revival  in  the  cabbage  produc- 
tion of  southeastern  Wisconsin,  par- 
ticularly in  Racine  County.  The  new 
disease-resistant  variety  of  the  Hol- 
land type  will  be  planted  in  large 
quantities  by  many  of  the  growers 
in  that  section.  Thru  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  local  committee  of  cabbage 
men,  considerable  seed  from  this  re- 
sistant type  has,  during  the  winter, 
been  distributed  among  the  growers. 

Each  grower  will  be  encouraged 
to  grow  his  own  seed  from  carefully 
selected  plants  of  this  Wisconsin 
Hollander  strain.  Meanwhile  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  is  working  to 
perfect  a  disease-resistant  kraut 
strain. 

It  takes  two  years  to  mature  cab- 
bage seed  in  Wisconsin,  but  in  order 
to  save  one  season,  selected  heads 
were  sent  last  summer  to  points  in 
Florida,  Texas,  and  Louisiana,  and 
reports  from  these  places  indicate 
that  the  plants  are  already  In  blos- 
som, and  good  yields  of  seed  for 
planting  in  Wisconsin  in  May  will 
no  doubt  be  available. 

Rotate  Garden  Crops 

ROTATION  of  crops  is  as  im- 
portant in  growing  vegetables 
as  in  growing  field  crops,  and  the 
same  principles  can  be  applied.  Crop 


rotation  is  important  in  checking 
diseases  and  insects  and  in  keeping 
the  soil  in  good  condition.  Where 
diseases  are  very  severe,  the  same 
crop  should  not  be  planted  contin- 
uously on  the  same  area.  Rotation 
of  crops  is  one  of  the  safeguards 
against  soil  infection.  Land  upon 
which  a  diseased  crop  has  been 
grown  should  not  be  used  for  the 
same  or  a  closely  related  crop  oft- 
ener  than  once  in  three  years.  It  is 
usually  advisable  to  rotate  crops  in 
such  a  way  that  foliage  (such  as 
cabbage,  kale,  spinach,  and  mustard) 
follow  root  crops  (Irish  potatoes, 
beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  etc.)  or 
those  grown  for  fruits,  (tomatoes, 
peppers,  melons,  etc.).  This  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  measure  by  chang- 
ing the  location  of  crops  in  the 
planting  plan  or  by  reversing  the 
plan  from  year  to  year. — Farmers' 
Bulletin  647. 

The  Spirit  of  Commun- 
ity Kindness 

Continued  From  Page  156 

were  put  in  the  dining-room  win- 
dows. And  more  than  all  these,  kind- 
ness touched  and  beautified  and  robed 
the  little  house. 

I  knew  what  would  take  place 
when  they  all  came  back.  Even  as 
my  neighbor  and  I  carried  the  last 
batch  of  fresh  bread  across  the  road, 
I  heard  her  discussing  all  the  things 
that  must  be  done  later  for  the  chil- 
dren and  their  father.  I  knew  that 
she  would  not  forget.  Those  sort  of 
everyday  folks  do  not  forget  the  du- 
ties of  kindliness. 

And  she  had  concentrated  the 
whole  wonderful  thing  into  two 
words — "Community  Kindness."  That 
was  what  it  all  was.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  the  neighborhood,  not  the 
separate  acts  of  individuals. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  one  of  the  loveliest  things  in 
the  world — this  spirit  of  community 
kindness.  It  rescues  and  soothes,  pro- 
tects and  pities.  The  cynics  and  de- 
spisers  can  find  no  loophole  in  its 
multitudinous  cloak  to  pierce  with 
sneers  and  doubt.  It  is  real,  spon- 
taneous, springing  up  overnight  like 
a  beautiful  flower,  at  some  sudden 
need.  And  its  powers  and  influences 
are  immeasurable. 

Education  a  Farm  Need 

THE  greatest  need  in  agriculture 
is  the  educated  farmer  on  the 
farm,"  said  W.  R.  Dodson,  Director 
of  Experiment  Stations,  Louisiana 
State  University,  in  a  talk  to  the  in- 
dustrial club  boys  at  the  Louisiana 
State  University  short  course  in 
agriculture.  "The  farmer  should 
know  how  to  use  fertilizers  intelli- 
gently and  how  to  operate  gas  en- 
gines for  various  purposes.  He  should 
know  the  life  histories  of  organisms 
and  how  diseases  are  transmitted 
from  one  animal  to  another.  He 
should  know  something  of  chemistry 
in  order  to  mix  dipping  solutions, 
etc. 

"Lives  could  be  saved  on  the  farms 
if  people  were  educated  and  familiar 
with  causes  of  disease.  For  instance, 
lockjaw  is  a  product  of  an  organism 
that  gets  inclosed  in  a  wound.  Edu- 
cation would  teach  that  the  wound 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  the  use  of 
antiseptics.  In  order  to  understand 
these  things  a  moderately  good  edu- 
cation is  necessary. 

"The  uneducated-  man  is  a  man 
without  a  mental  microscope.  He 
does  not  see  things  in  a  broad  way, 
and  often  is  inclined  to  fight  pro- 
gressive movements.  He  does  not  see 
the  necessity  of  dipping  his  cattle  to 
kill  the  ticks  or  vaccinating  his  hogs 
to  prevent  cholera,  and  sometimes 
resents  being  required  to  observe 
such  regulations." 


Trials  have  been  made  in  inocu- 
lating alfalfa  with  soil  from  a  sweet 
clover  field  and  from  an  alfalfa  field 
at  Nebraska  Experiment  Station.  No 
difference  was  noted  in  increase  in 
growth. 


The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of  THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Mixing  Fertilizers  at  Home 


FOR  a  number  of  years  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
our  chemicals  and  mixing  them  by 
hand.  Very  little  of  this  has  been 
done  as  yet  in  this  county,  but  in 
Suffolk  County  many  of  the  most 
successful  truckers  have  been  doing 
it  for  years. 

You  can  mix  any  amount  at  a  time, 
as  it  all  depends  on  your  floor  space. 
We  generally  mix  about  a  ton  at  a 
time. 

First,  we  dump  the  acid  phosphate 
on  the  floor  and  spread  it  evenly 
about  six  inches  deep,  then  add  an 
even  layer  separately  of  each  of  the 
other  chemicals  to  be  used.  The  soda 
must  have  the  lumps  broken  and 
screened  before  being  put  on  the  pile. 

After  this,  we  turn  the  heap  over 
three  times,  just  as  you  would  mix 
a  heap  of  dry  sand  and  cement. 
After  this  mixing  it  can  be  thrown 
into  one  end  of  the  building  and 
heaped  up  as  high  as  you  can  throw 
it.  This  can  be  done  at  any  time 
during  the  winter,  but  don't  screen 
and  bag  it  until  you  are  ready  to  use 
it,  as  it  will  sat  and  form  some 
lumps,  not  bad  lumps,  but  enough  to 
make  trouble  in  drilling. 

For  your  screen  get  a  piece  of 
heavy  %-inch  mesh  wire  netting 
from  a  hardware  store,  about  3ft.  by 
6  ft.;  make  a  frame  for  it  of  2x4 
joist,  set  this  up  as  you  would  a  sand 
screen,  and  a  good  man  will  shovel 
a  ton  thru  this  screen  in  ten  minutes. 

For  a  bagger,  get  a  small  cask 
about  the  size  of  a  bag  and  bolt  three 
legs  to  it  near  the  top.  The  legs 
should  be  just  long  enough  so  a  bag 
will  reach  the  bottom  of  the  keg  and 
rest  on  the  ground.  Drive  eight  or 
ten  small  nails  thru  the  keg  and 
hook  the  bag  on  the  nails.  Then  you 
are  ready  for  bagging. 

A  concrete  floor  is  the  best  to 
work  on,  but  a  good  plank  floor  is 
all  right. 

Now  about  the  financial  part  It 
differs  in  different  years.  Last  year 
we  bought  early  and  mixed  our  fer- 
tilizer for  $23,  the  same  product  be- 
ing worth  $32  in  mixed  goods.  This 
year  there  is  not  so  much  in  it.  We 
did  not  buy  our  chemicals  early 
enough,  as  we  should  have  ordered 
them  early  in  the  fall,  when  most  of 

Boosting  the  Bacteria 

PLANTS  of  the  legume  family,  the 
most  important  members  of 
which  are  the  clovers,  alfalfa,  beans, 
peas  and  vetches,  are  characterized 
by  their  high  content  of  the  nitrog- 
enous food  known  as  protein.  Thru 
the  agency  of  certain  kinds  of  bac- 
teria which  live  on  their  roots  these 
plants  extract  nitrogen  from  the  air 
for  the  manufacture  of  protein.  Leg- 
umes increase  the  supply  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nish a  valuable  forage  crop. 

The  presence  of  bacteria  is  essen- 
tial for  the  economic  growth  of  leg- 
umes. About  six  kinds  of  bacteria 
live  on  our  common  legumes  and  each 
of.  these  is  limited  to  certain  legumes. 

When  a  legume  is  first  grown  in  a 
locality  it  is  often  necessary  to  inocu- 
late the  seeds  or  the  soil  with  the 
proper  kind  of  bacteria.  Inoculation 
may  be  accomplished  by  taking  soil 
from  another  field,  where  legumes 
with  abundant  nodules  have  been 
growing,  and  spreading  it  on  the 
field  intended  for  the  new  crop;  or  by 
treating  the  seeds  with  pure  cultures 
of  the  right  kind  of  bacteria. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station  gives  directions  cover- 
ing the  soil  method.  When  the  soil 
la  used  it  should  be  taken  at  a  depth 
of  from  two  to  eight  inches  and  to 
economize  this  soil  It  should  be  sifted 
and  distributed  like  fertilizer.  The 
use  of  at  least  150  pounds  an  acre  is 
advised.  Such  soil  should'not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  blight  sunlight.  Where 
It  is  necessary  to  distribute  broad- 
cast, by  hand  this  should  be  done 
wh<  n  the  sun  is  not  shining  brightly 
and  the  inoculating  soil  should  be 
harrowed  in  at  once. 


the  fertilizer  companies  bought 
theirs.  As  it  is,  we  are  not  doing  so 
badly. 

We  are  mixing  a  fertilizer  which 
will  analyze  nearly  5  per  cent  am- 
monia, 9  per  cent  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  a  trace  of  potash, 
for  $28.50.  I  don't  think  you  can  buy 
it  in  the  mixed  goods  much  if  any 
below  $5  advance  on  that  price,  and 
the  labor  cost  of  mixing  should  not 
exceed  50  cents  per  ton.  Do  not  for- 
get in  addition,  we  not  only  know,  as 
they  know  also  in  the  mixed  goods, 
that  the  analysis  is  there,  but  we  are 
using  only  the  best  materials.  We 
could  mix  a  fertilizer  with  the  same 
analysis,  and  by  using  a  coarse  grade 
of  tankage  in  place  of  the  blood  and 
guano,  make  quite  a  saving  in  the 
price,  and  you  could  not  tell  the  dif- 
ference in  appearance  after  it  was 
mixed. 

Our  formula  for  this  year  is  as 
follows: 

Two  hundred  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  18  per  cent,  36  lbs  ammonia; 
200  lbs.  16  per  cent  blood,  32  lbs. 
ammonia;  200  lbs.  13  per  cent  Peru- 
vian guano,  26  lbs.  ammonia.  20  lbs. 
acid  phosphate,  4  lbs.  potash;  1,000 
lbs.  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate,  160 
lbs.  acid  phosphate;  400  lbs.  filler; 
total,  2,000  lbs.,  94  lbs.  4  7-10  per  cent 
ammonia,  180  lbs.  9  per  cent  acid 
phosphate,  4  lbs.  1-5  per  cent  potash. 

Last  year  we  used  no  filler,  but 
this  year  we  are  short  300  lbs.  mu- 
riate of  potash  and  as  we  are  using 
a  higher  grade  of  acid  phosphate,  we 
only  use  1,000  lbs.  instead  of  1,100 
lbs.  This  makes  us  short  400  lbs. 
per  ton,  so  in  order  to  make  an  eveu 
ton,  we  should  use  400  lbs.  of  filler, 
which  might  be  sand,  road  dust, 
screened  coal  ashes  or  any  dry  ma-j 
terial  which  would  drill. 

We  will  not  use  any  filler  but  just 
figure  to  use  a  little  less  fertilizer 
per  acre,  as  it  will  be  that  much 
stronger.  That  is,  1.600  lbs.  will  be 
equal  to  2,000  lbs.  and  800  lbs.  will 
be  equal  to  1,000  lbs.  with  the  filler. 

Without  the  filler,  our  mixture  will 
analyze  6  per  cent  of  ammonia  and 
11  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  which 
is  a  much  higher  grade  of  fertilizer 
than  I  have  ever  seen  offered  for 
sale. — G.  Thomas  Powell,  New  York. 

Know  Your  Soils 

THE  law  of  crop  production  simply 
stated  is  that  all  crops  grow 
from  the  soil  and  that  they  cannot 
take  from  the  soil  what  is  not  in  it. 
Of  the  ten  chemical  elements  neces- 
sary for  crop  production  seven  of 
them  must  come  from  the  soil  for  all 
crops  with  the  exception  of  the 
legume  crops,  clover,  alfalfa,  sweet 
clover,  etc.,  which  may  take  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  Only  when  we  know  what 
plant  food  is  in  the  soil  and  how 
abundant  the  supply  can  we  contrive 
a  system  of  farming  on  farms  that 
will  not  wear  out.  This  may  be 
determined  by  a  thoro  State-wide 
soil  survey,  at  a  cost  of  only  five 
cents  per  quarter  section. — Prof.  J. 
G.  Hutton,  Associate  Agronomist, 
South  Dakota  State  College. 

Judging  the  Hired  Hand 

UNLESS  you  have  chosen  to  run 
a  boarding  house  rid  your  table 
as  well  as  your  stable  of  boarders." 

A  certain  well  known  southern 
Wisconsin  farmer  had  been  asked 
how  to  solve  the  help  problem  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  his  an- 
swer. 

"There's  as  much  or  more  differ- 
ence in  men  as  there  is  in  cows," 
he  added  after  a  moment's  tliought, 
"and  farmers  want  men  who  are 
adapted  to  the  work  they  have  to  be 
done.  Not  even  all  good  men  are 
equally  suited  to  certain  lines  of 
farm  work.  A  fine  horseman  if  often 
worthless  as  a  cowman  or  a  shep- 
herd. 

"I  have  found  that  the  main  quali- 
fications to  consider  in  selecting  a 
hired  man    (providing  you  have  a 


chance  to  pick  and  choose)  are  phys- 
ical strength  and  alertness,  skill  in 
the  variety  of  farm  tasks,  habitual 
industry,  liking  for  the  principal 
lines  of  farming,  time  sense — keep- 
ing up  to  schedule,  intelligence  and 
faithfulness,  and  willingness  to  earn 
wages  paid. 

"The  prospective  farm  manager 
should  stand  the  best  chance  who, 
besides  the  qualities  looked  for  in 
hired  men,  has  the  following  charac- 
teristics: Energy,  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  is  to  be  done,  good  judg- 
ment of  men,  judgment  of  a  fair 
day's  work,  ability  of  explaining 
what  is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it, 
knowledge  of  crops,  livestock  and 
machinery,  knowledge  of  markets, 
open  mind — a  desire  to  learn  more, 

Slug  the  Bug 

CAREFUL  estimates  made  by  the 
Entomology  Department  of 
State  College  show  that  insect  dam- 
ages to  South  Dakota  farm  products, 
including  fruits  and  livestock,  are  as 
follows: 

Cereals,  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  10  per 
cent;  hay  and  forage  crops,  10  per 
cent;  forest,  10  per  cent;  livestock, 
10  per  cent;  stored  products,  5  per 
cent;  truck  crops,  20  per  cent; 
fruits,  20  per  cent. 

A  systematic  study  of  borers  in- 
festing shade  trees  has  been  made  by 
Professor  Severin,  showing  that  no 
permanent  success  can  be  obtained 
in  combating  these  pests  without 
community  effort  and  cooperation; 
and  that  relentless  war  must  be 
waged  until  the  borers  are  killed 
with  slight  chances  of  reinfestation. 


Spray  all  fruit  trees  for  scale  in- 
sects before  the  buds  open. 


A  Wonderful 

CREAM 

SEPARATC  • 


Awarded  As  The 
World's  Greatest 


30  Days  FREETrial 


Without  A  Cent  of  Cost 

Yes— the  wonderful  Diabolo  at  this  astonish- 
in...  price,  theae  amazing  terms  —  imported 
direct  from  neutral  Sweden— Ku  rope's  garden  of 
peace — the  world's  prentest  dairy  country — now 
offered  to  all  America,  Duty  i'ree,  on  ab- 
solute Free  Trial  without  a  penny  risk. 
Write  at  once  for  detai Is— absolute  proof  and 
facts  about  this  Separator  Marvel.  Today. 

Guaranteed  For  Life— 

Our  $1,000  Challenge 

Defies  the  world  to  produce  a  hotter  Separa- 
tor than  the  Diabolo.  in  all  its  Important 
features.  We  would  not  dare  make  such  a  chal- 
lenge if  we  could  not  prove  with  trial,  your 
Free  Trial  that  the  Diabolo  is  the  Easiest 
Running— Easiest  Cleaned — Closest  Skim- 
ming—Separator made. 

YOUR  OWN  TERMS— LOWEST  PRICES 

The  Diabolo,  at  this  World  heatlner  price, 
$17.00  and  up,  is  sold  oy  Diabolo  dealers  every- 
where—direct tactory  representatives.  There's 
one  near  you*  He'll  arrange  terms  to  suit. 
Get  acquainted.  A  post  card  brings  ui3  name 
and  particulars  of  new 

Sensational  Offer!  Write! 

Don't  buy  a  separator  until  you  investigate 
the  Diabolo— this  astounding  offer— this 
new  liberal  plan.  Get  all  facts.  A  letter  or 
post  card— your  name  and  a'ldress  brings  all 
details  and  valuable  Dairv  hints.  Write  Now— 
Today.  Address  C.  JL.  SPRINKLE,  Pres. 

UNITED  ENGINE  CO. 

20  United  Bldg.         Lansing.  Michigan 


Planet  Jr.  Wheel  Hoe! 


gets  bigger  crops  with  half  the  work. 

This  No.  16  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe.  Cultivator.  Rake  and 

Plow  is  the  highest  type  of  single  wheel  hoe  made.    Light  and 
durable— can  be  used  by  man,  woman,  or  boy.    Will  do  all  the 
cultivation  in  your  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 
Strong  indestructible  steel  frame.    High,  easy-running  steel 
wheel.    Costs  little,  and  lasts  a  lifetime.    14  other  styles 
of  wheel  hoes — various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog  (184  illustrations)  free! 
Describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones,  and 
improvements  to  our  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and 
Beet-Cultivators,  Seeders  and  Wheel 
Hoes.     Write  today  I 


No. 


,  S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  i208PPhOadelphia 

If  you  are  a  fanner,  trucker,  orchardist,  or 
suburbanite  with  a  kitchen-garden,  there  is 
^Pianetjr  made  for  your  special  need.  You 
can't  afford  to  work  without  a  Planet  Jr, 


<#2? 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


7^ 

§7  You 

M  savin 
m   more  I 


For  any  Size  Wrect  from  Factory 


labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making, 

by  " 


94    rW  BUTTERFLY 

*  No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  In, nr.  We  also  make  four  otuel 
•Izcs  up  to  our  big  800  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prleii 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %Z  down  and  a  year  to  pay 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
mint  Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
lathed  Ball  Bear- 
mts — Easy  Tam- 
ing —  S  a  n  i  t  a  r  y 
Frame— Open  Wlk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  «n 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  nmclilneK  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  berore  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  I 
refund  yoar  12  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  ' 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  tako 
no  risk.  'Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folderand  direct 
from  faotory  offer.  Iluy  from  tbo  manufacturers 
and  save  bait.    Write  TODAY. 


Albau|h||Dom 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  TUB  FARMING  BUSINESS.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming 
Business." 


Down  After 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

Only  $7.50  if  satisfied  after  trial— 
then  a  few  monthly  payments 

— and — 

You  Keep  This  Genuine  Melotte 

Write  for  catalog — it  explains  everything 

Yes,  sir,  that  is  our  offer  on  the  world's  greatest 

cream  separator,  the  imported  Belgian  Melotte — the  separator 
with  the  wonderful,  self-balancing  bowl.  We  are  taking  the  lead.  Let 
others  follow  if  they  will.  Our  catalogue  explains.  We  say  to  you,  "the 
world's  greatest  Melotte  will  give  you  more  cream,  bigger  profits  and  greater 
satisfaction — and— it  is  up  to  us  to  prove  it.  You  have  a  right  to  insist  upon 
the  proof  when  anybody  makeB  claims  for  his  separator."    Read  our  offer. 

Not  a  Cent  in  Advance 

Just  ask  for  a  30  day  free  trial.  Then  we  ship  the  Melotte. 
No  salesman,  no  agent  calls;  no  one  around  to  bother  you  or  to  influence 

you.    You  start  using  the  machine  according  to  every  test  you  can  think  of.   If  you 
decide  against  it,  all  right— send  it  back  of  our  expense.  But— 

If  after  thirty  days  you  are  convinced  that  the  great  Melotte 

is  the  cream  separator  for  you,  you  can  keep  it  on  our  rock  bottom  price 
offer -first  payment  is  $7.50  after  the  thirty  day  trial,  and  thereafter  just  the  same 
monthly  payments.  Send  the  coupon  now  for  free  catalog  and  full  details  of  this  offer. 


Extra! 


No  Duty  Now! 

Save  $15.25 

The  high  tariff  has  been 
cut  right  off— the  great 
Melotte  comes  in  absolutely 
free  of  duty.  Good  for  the 
American  farmer!  He  gets 
the  great  Melotte  Cream  Sep- 
arator at  an  extra  reduction 
of  $15,251 

The  high  tariff  and  patent 
arrangements  have  kept  the 
Melotte  out  of  reach  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  Now  this  handicap 
is  off.  You  can  get  the  world's 
greatest  separator  now  without 
this  excessive  duty  charge  —  and 
on  our  rock-bottom,  direct  offer 

Wonderful 
Record 


The  Melotte  has  won  the 
international  prizes  at 
Brussels,  Vienna,  London, 
Paris,  Amsterdam,  Milan, 
St  Louis,  etc. 

One  Melotte  has  been 
running  at  Remincoiirt, 
Belgium,  the  equivalent  of 
64  years  of  actual  work 
without  appreciable  wear. 

Here  is  one  great  reason 
for  Melotte  superiority: 
The  bowl  Is  self  balancing 
— it  hangs  down  and  spins 
like  a  top.  The  bowl  cham- 
ber is  lined  with  special 
indestructible  white  ena- 
mel. The  Melotte  runs  like 
new  after  ten  years'  use. 


Repairs — 

are  hardly  ever  needed  on 
the  Melotte  on  account  of 
its  self-balancing  bowl  — 
no  repairs  compared  with 
other  separators. 

BUT  -  We  have  on 
hand  repair  parts  for 
ten  years  ahead.  That 
is  the  first  thing  we  at- 
tended to,  a  huge  stock  of 
repairs  when  we  intro- 
duced the  Melotte  in  this 
country,  and  it  has  been  a 
gratifying  surprise  that 
we  are  using  hardly  any 
of  that  stock. 


Good  News  from  Belgium! 


YXTHEN  the  war  started,  our  shipments  ceased.    The  Melotte  factories  are  just  4  miles  from  Liege,  the  first 

*     town  attacked.    But  the  Melotte  factories  weren't  even  scarred. 

Good  news  later. — Mr.  Melotte  cabled:  "Factory  running  full  blast,  turning  out  separators  every  day."    He  cabled  us — through  the  censor's 

wires.    Then  we  arranged  for  that  shipment  of  Melotte  Cream  Separators  right  through  the  lines  of  the  opposing  armies!  It  looked  at  first  like  an  impossible  risk. — But — 

The  separators  came!    Here  they  are — laid  down  in  Chicago!    Safely  here! —    And — arrangements  have  been  made  with  all  the  governments 

for  regular  shipments  hereafter  on  Melottes — all  machines,  all  parts,  everything  coming  and  to  come  hereafter  as  if  there  were  no  war. 


Belgians  need  the  money.  Mr.  Melotte  cabled 
us:    "Sell  these  separators  at  the  rock-bottom  price." 

Seize  this  Opportunity  while  this  shipment  lasts.  Here  are  the  separators — 

offered  at  the  rock-bottom  price.  Get  the  best  of  all  separators  on  this  smashing  offer— 
and  remember:  No  Money  Down,  80  Days'  Free  Trial  before  you  decide.  Send  coupon  for  full  particular*. 

Vy  Valuable  Book  Free 

The  "N^"Profitable  Dairying".   Send  Coupon 

SeeaJator^W  The  b°°k  *S  the  W°rk  °f  B*  H'  Benkendorf»  Wis" 

unci.     iic  n  consin   Dairy   School- Agricultural   College,    Madison,  Wis., 

and  K.  L.  Hatch,  Winnebago  County  Agricultural  School,  Winne- 
conne.Wis.  88  pages.  Contains  no  advertising  whatever.  A  real, 
practical,  cornmonsense    treatise,  telling  everything  about 


19th  St.  and  California  Ave. 
Dept.  4224,  Chicago,  111. .  U.  S.  A. 

Without  any  obligation  on  me 
send   me  free  and  prepaid  your 
booklet,  "Profitable  Dairjing."  and 
your  special  free-tariff  prices  on  the 
Imported  Melotte  Cream  Separator  Also 
full  details  of  your  free-trial,  monthly-pay' 
incut,  no-inoney-dowu  on  this  special  war  ship- 
ment, 


cows  and  dairying— how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle — how  to  make 
more  money  out  of  your  cows.    Every  farmer  should  have  this 
book  in  his  library.  It  is  worth  while  getting  now,  even  if  you 
are  not  considering  a  cream  separator  at  present. 

We  will  send  you  this  valuable  book  free 
upon  receipt  of  the  coupon.  Also  our  newcat- 
^        alog  describing  fully  the  Melotte  self-balancing 
bowl  cream  separator,  and  telling  all  about  our 
rock  bottom,  80  day  free  trial,  easy  payment 
offer.  Send  coupon  while  shipment  lasts. 


Nam*.. 


Addr^M 


The  Melotte  Separator 

>W  H.  B.  Babson,  U.  S.  Manager 
19th  St.  and  California  Ave. 
Dept.  4224,  Chicago,  III. 


Try  Them  All! 

All  the  Makes  on  the  Market 

HERE'S  a  frank  open  suggestion: — 
Have  every  manufacturer  that  is  willing  to 
give  you  a  free  trial,  ship  his  separator  to  you. 
If  he  is  not  willing  to  give  you  a  30  day  free  trial,  ask 
him  why  he  won't — get  his  reason. 

Set  them  all  up  side  by  side,  the  Melotte  and  all  the  others, 
and  then  make  the  test.  Keep  a  record  of  the  results. 
See  which  skims  the  closest  — which  gives  you  the  most 
cream.  Figure  out,  on  this  basis,  which  will  bring  you 
the  most  profit.  NoUce  which  machine  is  easiest  to  operate 
— which  is  the  least  tiring.  Then  notice  the  construction 
Which  will  stand  the  most  wear?  Which  is  most  substantial? 
We  leave  all  this  to  your  judgment.  Look  them  all  over. 
Analyze  the  results  you  get.  Decide.  Then  keep  the  one 
which  has  proved  best. 

We're  only  too  glad  to  have  such  a  test  of  all  machines 
together;  then  when  you've  bought  the  Melotte  you'll  be 
all  the  more  a  "booster"  for  us. 

We  are  willing  to  abide  by  your  judgment  without,  a  word. 
Itemember  the  terms  of  our  offer  —  if  you  want  to  return 
the  Melotte,  you  may  do  so  at  our  expense. 
Don't  buy  any  separator  until  after  you  have  tried  it  30 
Days  Free  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  the  coupon  at  once  for  our  Melotte  catalog  and  the 
valuable  book  on  dairying — no  obligation. 


April   29.  1916 


5  Cents  a  Week 


FARMING 


The  Application  of  Business 


to  Agriculture 


HIS  OWN 


.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


r 
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FEW  GARDENS  YIELD  ALL  THEY  SHOULD 

Some  are  not  planned  or  planted  properly;  others  would  bear  more  if  the  soil  were  kept 
constantly  busy.  Selecting  more  suitable  sorts  of  vegetables  often  increases  the  garden  crops 
manifold.    We  will  help  your  garden  serve  you  twelve  months  during  the  year. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  have  at  your  disposal  a  piece  of  land  that  is  favored  with  sun- 
shine at  least  part  of  each  day,  it  is  your  duty  to  get  busy  and  make  that  land  yield  something. 

THIS  OFFER  WILL  HELP  MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN  PAY 

The  Farming  Business  and  The  Vegetable  Grower  Magazine  Section  is  worth  alone  the  price  we 
ask,  58  packages  of  "True  to  Type"  vegetable  seeds  and  the  book,  "Large  Yields  from  Small  Gar- 
dens," that  will  show  you  how  to  make  each  row  bear  at  least  three  crops  in  the  course  of  each 
season.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  utilize  each  square  foot  of  space  in  the  most  practical  manner, 
and  will  teach  you  what  vegetables  to  select  that  will  yield  the  most  for  space  and  time  devoted 
to  them.    This  great  triple  offer  will  be  sent  you  for  one  dollar. 

The)    FARMING  BUSINESS 


will  help  you  in  every  problem  you  meet  on  the  farm.  It  is  edited  by 
men  who  are  farming  business  experts  and  it  teaches  the  application  of 
business  principles  to  farming. 

It  does  it  in  a  way  easy  for  every  one  to  understand.  Then  it's  not 
all  business.   It  will  interest  the  whole  family. 


There  is  a  "Home  Making"  page,  a  "Pattern  ind  Needlework"  page, 
Boys  and  Girls  Department,  a  good  story,  Latest  Discoveries  and  Recent 
Inventions.  The  week's  happenings  of  the  World's  War.  War  maps 
printed  in  four  colors,  and,  best  of  all,  a  magazine  section  called  "The 
Vegetable  Grower."  This  department  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 


58  VARIETIES  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


This  is  the  best  assortment  of  garden  seeds  ever  offered.  Choice, 
tested  seeds,  true  and  tried  varieties,  and  warranted  fresh  and  reliable. 
This  is  a  tremendous  bargain.  They  are  all  the  best  varieties,  too,  such  as: 
Beet,  Crosby's  Egyptian— The  earliest,  and  best  extra  early  beet  grown. 
Cabbage,  All  Season— Extra  fine  variety  for  either  early  or  late  plant- 
ing.    Cucumber,  Everbearing — Comes  in  bearing  early  and  continues 
^      until  late  in  the  season.    Lettuce,  Black  Seeded  Simpson — Best  va- 
''Z/      riety  for  the  home  garden.    Extra  early.    Muskmelon — The  fa- 
'//^     mous  Rocky  Ford.    Onion,  Yellow  Globe  Danvers — The  most 
popular  variety  grown.    Radish,  Early   Bird — The  earliest 
maturing    variety.      Turnip,    Orange    Jelly — Exceedingly 


X 


early  and  the  quality  the  very  best. 

This  is  only  eight  of  the  58  varieties.  The  other  50  varieties  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  standard  sorts,  all  true  and  tried.  This  is  your  opportunity 
to  secure  seed  for  a  fine  vegetable  garden  for  nothing.  We  do  not 
send  out  these  seeds,  all  kinds  mixed  in  one  packet,  as  is  often  done  when 
bargains  are  offered.  You  don't  want  cabbage,  turnip,  lettuce,  radish, 
cucumber  and  all  other  kinds  of  seeds  mixed.  Beware  of  the  vegetable 
seed  collections  that  are  sent  out  in  that  way.  When  you  order  of  us 
you  get  cucumber  seed  in  one  packet,  beet  in  another,  etc.  Remember, 
you  get  58  varieties  of  standard  sorts  of  vegetable  seeds  and  all  seeds 
are  guaranteed  to  be  fresh — sure  to  grow  and  give  satisfaction. 


The  Booklet,  "Large  Yields  From  Small  Gardens/' 


is  unique,  and  was  written  especially  for  us  by  Adolph 
Kruhm.    The  subject  is  treated  in  a  thoro  manner  in 
terms  anyone  can  understand.    The  author  shows  how 


small  gardens  can  be  made  to  yield  an  abundance  of  vege- 
tables thruout  the  season.  Everyone  having  il  garden  should 
have  this  booklet. 
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ONLY  ONE  COLLECTION  TO  A  PERSON 


'O    \  4^J?tC\X*%.  ^Business, 

\\\  s»^Xx 


We  want  to  send  this  great  seed  collection,  The  Farm- 
for  one  year  (52  issues),  and  the  book- 
person  reading  this  offer.  Remember, 


we  deliver  it  all  post  paid.  We  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  more  than 
pleased.    Send  now  before  this  offer  is  withdrawn. 


s. 
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To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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FARM  "WAR  BABIES" 

A  Shortage  of  Sheep  and  the  Wastage  of  a  World 
War  Have  Put  Wings  on  the  Worth  of  Wool 


GET  this  straight-from-the-shoulder  tip  to  the 
farming  business;  it  is  WOOL.  Of  all  the 
"war  babies"  that  are  money-makers,  wool  is 
the  safest,  sanest  and  surest.  Look  at  it  from  every 
angle  and  there  is  no  chance  to  lose  from  the  pro- 
ducer's standpoint;  that  is,  grow  the  wool  on  the 
backs  of  sheep.  Wheat  takes  crazy  streaks  and 
jumps  25  or  50  cents  one  way  or  the  other  every 
time  there  is  a  new 
piece  of  war  news.  Cat- 
tle and  hogs  are  fine — 
for  the  packer.  (Note 
the  annual  statements 
of  Swift,  Armour,  Mor- 
ris and  Cudahy,  and 
then  talk  to  the  men 
who  raised  the  hogs 
and  cattle  that  made 
them  those  profits,  if 
you  don't  understand.) 
Horses  look  good  for 
some  time,  but  elec- 
tricity, gas  and  steam 
are  continually  taking 
up  the  slack.  Wool 
cannot  be  replaced  by  a 
substitute,  however. 
And  we  are  consuming 
wool  much  faster  than 
we  produce  it.  Wool  is 
a  sure  winner  for  at 
least  ten  years. 

At  the  present  time 
there  are  20,000,000 
men  under  arms  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa  and 

Canada  who  are  wearing  out  six  times  their  normal 
consumption  of  wool.  As  the  war  continues  the 
available  wool  of  the  world  will  be  consumed  to  the 
last  pound  that  has  grown  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep 
this  season.  They  will  use  cotton,  linen  and  other 
fabric,  but  they  will  use  all  the  wool  they  can  get 
to  clothe  the  fighting  men.  There  is  no  real  substi- 
tute for  the  fleece  that  grows  on  the  back  of  the 
sheep.  For  summer 
campaigns  cotton  can 
be  very  largely  substi- 
tuted, but  for  winter 
campaigning,  and  espe- 
cially for  Russian  and 
mountain  climes  in 
other  war  zones,  the 
clothing  from  skin  to 
overcoats  will  be  as 
near  "all  wool"  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  are  some  of 
the  armies  who  are 
forced  to  rustic  for 
themselves  or  go  naked 
that  are  using  dead 
men's  woolen  clothing 
to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  but  for  the  great- 
er part  the  clothing  of 
the  dead  men  is  burled 
or  burned  with  them. 
The  hospitals  also  find 
it  cheaper  and  easier  to 
burn  the  ragged  and 
muddy  clothing  of  the 
wounded  when  they  are 
brought  in  for  treat- 
ment. In  the  entire 
-history  of  the  world 
there  never  has  been 
such   a   wholesale  de- 


By  J.  H.  Chase 

struction  of  woolen  garments,  nor  such  a  tremen- 
dous demand  on  the  wool  producing  sections  of  the 
world.  Right  at  this  time  the  wool  on  the  backs  of 
practically  every  sheep  in  South  America  is  con- 
tracted for  delivery  as  soon  as  sheared;  and  ocean 


The  World's  Flocks  Cannot  Produce  Wool  Anywhere  Near  UM  Fast  as  the  W  orld's 

People  arc-  Consuming  It 


freights  from  those  ports  are  almost  prohibitive! 

On  top  of  the  tremendous  demand  for  wool  for 
the  warriors,  which  is  eating  up  every  pound  of  re- 
serve and  rapidly  bringing  the  business  to  a  hand- 
to-mouth  status,  there  is  a  shortage  of  wool  produc- 
ing animals.  Australia,  chief  wool-producing  coun- 
try of  the  world,  is  about  37%  per  cent  short  of  her 
normal  sheep  supply  because  of  a  drought  that 


Thank  God,  There  Is  No  Real  Hiiltntltute  for  the  Fleece   AYhlch   Grown  on  the   Hacks  of  Sheep 


killed  off  thousands  of  sheep.  Australia  still  has 
nearly  twice  as  many  sheep  as  has  the  United 
States;  or  at  least  Australasia — New  Zealand  and 
Australia — has. 

Take  a  glance  at  the  annual  statement  of  the 
sheep  of  the  United  States,  but  recently  given  out 
by  our  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  are  short  of 
sheep.  "The  production  of  wool  in  the  United  States 

in  1915  is  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates as  288,777,000 
pounds,  as  compared 
With  290,192.000  in  1914 
and  296,176,000  in  1913," 
says  this-report.  "Av- 
erage price  to  produc- 
ers for  unwashed  wool 
has  been  about  23.4 
cents  per  pound,  as 
compared  with  18.4 
cents  in  1914  and  15.7 
cents  in  1913."  Look  at 
those  figures  again! 
We  have  fallen  off  more 
than  7,000,000  pounds 
in  wool  production  in 
two  years. 

"Dogs  and  Demo- 
crats," was  the  laconic 
answer  an  old-time 
sheep  breeder  and  feed- 
er gave  me  two  years 
ago  when  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter 
with  the  sheep  business. 
The  dogs  have  certainly 
clone  their  share,  tho  I  hardly  think  they  work  to 
greater  destruction  under  one  administration  than 
another.  The  "Democrats"  end  of  his  answer  large- 
ly accounts  for  these  figures,  however.  Free  wool 
was  on  the  slate  when  the  present  administration 
went  into  office.  Free  wool  came,  but  the  stam- 
pede was  on  before  the  bill  could  be  brought  for- 
ward, and  without  a  glance  into  the  future.   All  the 

old  bell  wether  politi- 
cians had  to  do  was  to 
yell,  "Democrats  mean 
free  wool  and  ruina- 
tion!" take  a  jump,  and 
the  flock  followed. 

Now  everybody  is  try- 
ing to  get  back  into 
sheep;  that  is,  all  those 
sheep  men  who  got  out 
in  such  a  hurry,  and  the 
others  are  enlarging 
their  holdings.  Also,  it 
is  time  for  Mr.  Average 
Business  Farmer  to  take 
a  peep  at  the  situation, 
look  into  the  future  and 
take  a  hand.  Even  the 
man  who  never  had  a 
sheep  on  the  farm 
could  use  a  little  bunch 
of  twenty  to  fifty  head 
to  clean  up  the  waste 
edges  of  his  farming 
and  teach  him  the  value 
of  sheep  as  a  perma- 
nent farm  Investment. 

Here  are  some  world 
figures  on  sheep  and 
wool,  quoted  from  the 
annual  Wool  Review 
of  the  Boston  Comraer- 
Continued  on  Page  185 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Letters  From  a  Live  County  Agent 

He  Strikes  the  Keynote  to  Marketing  When  He  Says,  "There's  Extra 
Money  in  Every  Variety  If  We  Ship  It  to  the  Right  City ' ' 


COUNTY  AGENT'S  OFFICE, 
SOMEWHERE  IN  AMERICA, 

MARCH  18,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  had  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Quincy,  111.,  on  January  25th,  so  I 
started  early  and  spent  the  day  of  the  24th  in 
Chicago. 

While  there  I  arranged  for  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  the  cannery  building  and  its  machinery 
equipment,  without,  however,  obligating  us  in  any 
way  to  buy  from  the  concern  furnishing  plans — the 
largest  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  in  the 
United  States. 

That  job  off  my  hands,  I  roamed  thru  the  whole- 
sale district  "getting  a  line"  on  the  price  of  barreled 
apples. 

I  have  several  hundred  replies  to  a  letter  sent  to 
Chicago  grocers  asking  them  what  varieties  of 
apples  are  their  best  sellers;  and  those  answers 
show  a  strong  preference  for  Jonathan  and  North- 
ern Spy,  for  which  Chicago  offers  the  highest  price 
of  any  of  the  six  big  cities  to  which  I  sent  that  in- 
quiry. Well,  the  prices  I  found  ruling  on  the  street 
were  as  follows:  Jonathan,  $5.75  per  barrel; 
Northern  Spy,  $5.50  per  barrel;  Baldwin,  $3.50  per 
barrel;  R.  I.  Greening,  $3.50  per  barrel;  Wagener, 
$3.50  per  barrel. 

These  figures  tallied  up  with  my  information  from 
the  grocers,  all  right;  so,  when  I  came  home 
I  dug  back  into  the  figures  from  the  other  five 
cities  for  comparison;  and  here's  what  I  found: 

While  Chicago  was  paying  $2.25  more  for  Jona- 
than and  $2.00  more  for  Spy  than  for  Baldwin, 
Greening  and  Wagener,  Pittsburgh  grocers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  only  7  cents  a  barrel  more  for  Jonathan 
and  10  cents  a  barrel  more  for  Spy  than  they  are  for 


Baldwin.  Philadelphia  will  pay  2  cents  a  barrel 
more  for  Greening  than  for  Spy;  and  New  York  will 
pay  only  3  cents  a  barrel  more  for  Spy  than  for 
Wagener.  Let  those  facts  soak  in.  They  are 
mighty  important.  And  the  figures  are  averages  in 
each  case  from  hundreds  of  letters  received  from 
retail  grocers  in  each  of  those  cities. 

Here  is  a  statement  that  ought  to  be  framed  and 
hung  in  every  orchard:  "There  is  extra  money  In 
every  variety  if  we  ship  it  to  the  right  city." 

Chicago  seems  a  long  way  off;  but  it's  freight  and 
not  miles  that  counts.  It  costs  only  12%  cents  a 
barrel  more  to  lay  apples  down  in  Chicago  than  in 
Philadelphia;  and  there  is  at  least  an  extra  dollar 
a  barrel  in  that  game  for  our  Jonathan  and  Spy.  It 
costs  less  than  2  cents  a  barrel  more  to  ship  to  New 
York  than  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  is  60  cents  a 
barrel  extra  in  Yorks,  40  cents  in  Bens  and  75  cents 
in  Old  Winesap  if  we  whiz  our  apples  right  thru 
Philadelphia  and  send  those  varieties  to  New  York, 
where  they  are  much  wanted. 

Consider  this  for  a  minute:  It  costs  us  only  10 
cents  a  barrel  more  to  put  our  apples  in  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  than  it  costs  the  Oregon  grower 
to  put  a  bushel  in  New  York.  And  our  Oregon 
friend  isn't  satisfied  with  paying  that  much  freight; 
not  at  all.  He  is  shipping  thousands  of  cars  across 
the  "big  pond"  to  London  and  -Paris  and  Berlin 
(when  he  gets  a  chance  at  the  latter). 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  Yorks  and 
Bens  are  exported  from  New  York  every  season; 
and  they  are  bringing  fine  returns  to  the  growers. 
You  see  the  distance  doesn't  count  if  you  can  make 
the  other  fellow  pay  the  freight. 

Right  there  is  where  the  cannery  will  be  a 
bonanza  for  us.  We  will  separate  varieties,  barrel 
carload  lots,  and  ship  to  each  city  carloads  of  the 


kinds  of  apples  for  which  it  is,  year  after  year, 
bidding  a  premium.  I  am  going  to  pursue  that  sort 
of  inquiry  a  whole  lot  further  this  spring,  and  get 
a  line  on  many  other  cities  besides  those  six;  and  I 
have  an  idea  that  we  will  not  have  much  trouble  in 
selling  solid  carloads  "delivered  f.  o.  b.  Bedford,"  at 
a  price  which  will  open  our  eyes,  in  view  of  past 
history. 

With  the  cannery  running  and  absorbing  all  culls, 
machinery  grading  1,000  bushels  a  day  bo  that  bar- 
rels can  be  flatly  guaranteed,  we  should  have  no 
trouble  in  selling  solid  cars  of  Jonathan  and  Spy 
(for  instance)  to  individuals  in  the  grocery  business 
in  Chicago;  they  to  take  all  risk  in  transit;  we  to 
take  down  that  extra  dollar  or  so  a  barrel  in  good, 
hard  cash. 

For  our  other  varieties,  nearer  markets  can  be 
found  at  better  than  Chicago  prices.  If  Pittsburgh 
is  so  crazy  for  Baldwin  that  100%  of  her  grocers 
list  it  as  a  "highly  desirable  variety,"  let's  feed 
Baldwin  to  Pittsburgh — but  don't  ship  her  Jona- 
thans. You  can't  make  up  a  car  of  Baldwins  and 
your  neighbor  can't;  but  a  half  a  dozen  can;  and 
shipment  can  be  made  "draft  attached  to  bill  of 
lading,"  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  cash  down. 

Shipping  Jonathan  to  Pittsburgh,  which  doesn't 
want  them,  is  on  a  par  with  sending  winter  over- 
coats.to  Cuba  or  summer  underwear  to  Greenland — 
bad  business;  poor  headwork. 

It  looks  like  a  pretty  good  game,  doesn't  it?  Well, 
it  is  a  good  game.  I  explained  that  game  to  a  com- 
mission man  in  Quincy  and  he  said  it  was  sure  to 
succeed;  that  grocers  are  as  anxious  to  get  reliable 
apples  as  most  men  are  to  find  an  excuse  for  not 
going  to  church — which  is  putting  it  plenty  strong. 
Very  truly  yours, 

YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT. 


WHAT  BREED  OF  SHEEP? 


Hampshire 
Oxford  Down 


Cheviot 

Cotswold 

Dorset 


Herdwick* 
Highland 


Herdwick* 


YOU  are  thinking 
about  getting  some 
sheep ;  everybody 
is  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  the  best  item 
in  the  entire  list  of  the 
farming  business — and, 
alas,  they  are  the  most 
neglected  of  all  by  the 
American  farmer. 
Hence,  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  mistakes  made 
that  will  result  in  fail- 
ures in  the  awakening 
of  the  importance  of  the 
"golden  hoof"  in  the 
American  scheme  of 
farming. 

"What  breed  of  sheep 
will  I  try?"  That's  the 
first  question  from  the 
man  who  doesn't  know 
the  sheep  business. 
Even  if  he  has  raised 
sheep  at  some  time  or 
other,  he  may  not  have 
the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, as  his  failure  to 
stick  to  sheep  may 
often  be  attributed  to 
ignorance  of  the  breeds 
best  suited  to  his  condi- 
tions, tho  carelessness 
of  handling  sheep  is 
more  often  the  cause. 
We  Americans  are  not 
painstaking  enough  to 
be  good  shepherds.  We 
don't  like  to  "live  with 
the  sheep,"  as  too  often 
the  farmer  expresses 
his  opinion  of  sheep. 
We  can  throw  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  corn  to 
the  hogs  and  let  them 
raise  themselves;  which 
again  is  what  too  many 
of  us  do,  as  a  census  of 
the  births  and  market- 
ing figures  from  the 
average  farms  show. 

Here  is  a  table  of  the 
breeds  of  sheep  found 
In  this  country,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  seeker 

after  breed  information  can  readily  find  several 
breeds  from  which"  to  choose  for  his  conditions. 
Write  the  secretaries  of  the  breed  associations  for 


CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  BREEDS 


According  to  Use 

Mutton  Breeds 

Southdown  Tunis* 
Suffolk 


According  to  Horns 


General  Purpose  Breeds 

Leicester  Shropshire 
Romney  Marsh*  Wensleydale* 
Ryeland* 


Wool  Breeds 

Lincoln 


Merino 


Romney  Marsh 
Shropshire 
Southdown 
Suffolk 


Dorset 

Exmoor* 

Merino 

Herdwick* 

Welsh* 


POLLED 
Tunis 

Wensleydale* 
Cheviot 
Cotswold 

HORNED 
Highland 

Females 
polled 


Hampshire 
Leicester 
Lincoln 
Oxford  Down 


Lonk* 


Cheviot 
Dorset 
Hampshire 

Oxford 
Ryeland* 


SMALL 
Merino  (American)  Tunis 
According  to  Length  of  Staple 

SHORT 
Herdwick* 


According  to  Quality  of  Wool 
FINE 


Merino 


Cotswold 
Highland 


Highland 

MEDIUM 
Shropshire 

LONG 

Leicester 
Lincoln 


Merino 
Suffolk 


Southdown 


Wensleydale* 


According  to  Most  Congenial  Altitude 
SEA  LEVEL  TO  1,000  FEET 


Cotswold 
Leicester 


Dorset 

Hampshire 

Merino 


Cheviot 
Herdwick* 


Lincoln 

Romney  Marsh 


Wensleydale* 


Cheviot 

Dorset 

Hampshire 


Cotswold 
Highland 


Cotswold 

Hampshire 

Leicester 


Cheviot 

Dorset 

Highland 


MEDIUM 
Herdwick 
Suffolk 
Oxford 

COARSE 
Lincoln 
Leicester 


1,000  TO  2,500  FEET 
Oxford  Down  Southdown 


Ryeland* 
Shropshire 


Suffolk 
Tunis 


2,500  TO  4,000  FEET 

Highland  Welsh* 
Shetland* 


•Too  little  known  In  America  to  be  of  Importance. 


Hampshire 
Highland 
Oxford 

Cheviot 

Cotswold 

Dorset 


According  to  Color 
DARK 
Ryeland* 
Shropshire 


LIGHT 

Herdwick* 
Leicester 
Lincoln 


information  as  to  the  availability  of  breeding  stock 
then.  Tho  you  probably  won't  start  with  all  pure- 
breds,  you  will  want  to  have  some  breed  in  mind 


and  use  a  registered 
ram  on  even  the  small- 
est farm  flocks.  Even 
the  range  flock  owners 
have  definite  ideas  as 
to  what  they  are  breed- 
ing for  and  while  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  for 
high  wool  quality,  use 
hundreds  of  pure-bred 
rams. 

There  is  no  section 
of  this  country,  you 
might  say,  and  no  class 
of  farmer,  who  cannot 
profitably  use  at  least 
a  small  flock  of  sheep 
in  his  operations.  Sheep 
not  only  act  as  scaven- 
gers to  pick  up  a  lot  of 
feed  that  ordinarily 
goes  to  waste,  and  are 
next  to  the  birds  in  the 
fight  to  keep  the  weeds 
down,  but  they  are  dou- 
ble sources  of  profit — 
lambs  and  wool. 

The  Farming  Busi- 
ness, first  among  the 
farm  papers  to  size  up 
the  opportunities  in 
wool  and  mutton  grow- 
ing for  the  American 
farmer  for  at  least  the 
next  decade,  has  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  some 
thirty  articles  by  ex- 
perts from  every  great 
wool-growing  country 
of  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  United  States. 
These  men  will  discuss 
thru  our  columns  the 
subjects  of  producing 
and  marketing  wool  and 
mutton  and  the  oppor- 
tunities from  a  world 
standpoint.  With  free 
wool  and  a  world  short- 
age, we  are  now  on  a 
world  basis.  Besides, 
there  are  many  things 
that  these  foreign  coun- 
tries can  teach  us  in 
producing  mutton  and 
wool  and  getting  the  greatest  profits  from  this  crop. 
New  Zealand  dairymen  find  wool-growing  a 
Continued  on  Page  183 
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Mesmerizing  Tennessee  Farmers 

Association  With  Dairy  Cows  Makes  Better  Business  Men  of  Them 


LIKE  the  majority  of  her  southern  sister  States, 
Tennessee  is  just  beginning  to  develop  her 
natural  dairying  advantages.  The  impedi- 
ments to  the  rapid  popularization  of  milk-farming 
have  been  principally  lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  market  milk  and  cream  game,  lack  of  capital, 
inferior  producing  cows  and  the  inherent  inclination 
of  the  natives  to  follow  general  farming  or  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  or  mutton  rather  than  the  making 
of  dairy  products. 

An  obstacle  which  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
checking  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  Tennessee 
as  a  milk  and  cream 
center  is  the  lack  of  ice 
and  artificial  refrigera- 
tion systems.  The  win- 
ter is  never  severe 
enough  to  make  a  de- 
pendable supply  of  ice 
for  the  dairy  farmers' 
use.  In  consequence, 
dairying  is  largely  con- 
fined to  those  areas 
proximate  to  large 
towns  and  cities,  where 
there  are  artificial  ice 
plants,  or  in  those  sec- 
tions that  are  favored 
with  permanent  springs,' 
which  do  not  go  dry 
during  the  summer 
months.  Even  the  milk- 
man in  the  spring  sec- 
tion has  his  troubles, 
a-i  the  minimum  tem- 
perature of  this  water 
is  usually  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  50  degrees, 
and  unless  the  milk  or 
cream  is  shipped  very 

early  in  the  morning,  and  unless  the  marketing 
point  is  fairly  close  to  the  place  where  the  products 
are  produced,  they  are  quite  liable  to  be  sour  by 
the  time  they  are  delivered  to  the  consumer,  as 
no  ice  or  artificial  means  of  refrigeration  is  avail- 
able to  keep  the  products  cool  in  transit. 

The  refrigeration  problem  is  a  serious  one  down 
in  Tennessee,  and  until  it  is  solved  the  transporta- 
tion of  dairy  products  for  considerable  distances  is 
going  to  be  practically  impossible.  The  practical 
solution  of  this  proposition  is  the  lo- 
cation of  a  cooperative  creamery  in 
the  center  of  every  prominent  dairy- 
ing section  and  the  daily  journey  of 
the  cream  gatherer  among  the  pa- 
trons to  collect  their  cream.  If  the 
patrons  have  spring  houses  in  which 
they  can  keep  the  cream  at  a  low 
and  uniform  temperature,  the  gath- 
erer can  usually  get  the  cream  to 
the  factory  in  good  condition. 

Tennessee  is  rich  in  natural  dairy- 
ing advantages.  She  has  a  climate 
that  favors  the  grazing  of  cattle  for 
ten  months  in  the  year.  Plenty  of 
nutritious  bluegra.ss,  lespedeza  and 
Bermuda  grass  pasture  is  available, 
while  the  introduction  and  ready 
adoption  of  the  silo  by  the  native 
dairyman  have  provided  for  roughage 
supply  during  the  off-pasture  period. 
Tennessee  is  a  heavy  importer  of 
northern  dairy  products.  She  an- 
nually contributes  a  large  mite  to- 
ward the  $2,000,000  which  the  South 
sends  north  in  exchange  for  butter 
and  cheese.  The  existent  prices 
which  are  paid  for  home-grown  dairy 
products  are  increasing  the  bank  ac- 
counts of  the  native  farmers  who  are 
engaged  in  milk-farming.  At  pres- 
ent in  the  five  leading  cities  of  the 
State  the  dairymen  are  receiving  45 
cents  per  pound  for  butterfat,  which 
they  sell  in  the  form  of  market  milk, 
during  the  winter  season  and  40 
cents  per  pound  during  the  summer 
months.  Or,  expressing  the  prices  in 
another  way,  the  milk-farmers  are 
selling  their  5  per  cent  milk  at  an 
average  price  which  ranges  between 
$2.25  and  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds  thruout  the 
year. 

A  dairyman  who  fails  in  business  in  Tennessee 
from  any  other  cause  than  lack  of  Ice  or  a  method 
of  refrigeration  is  as  rare  as  an  iceberg  at  the 
equator.  And  the  improvement  in  the  production 
and  net  income  of  the  farms  that  engage  in  dairying 
is  worth  traveling  miles  to  see.  The  dairy  cow  is 
really  a  hypnotist  when  it  comes  right  down  to  the 
brass  tacks  of  building  up  a  run-down  southern 
farm.    To  begin  with,  she  gradually  educates  the 
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man  who  owns  her.  He  comes  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  better  methods  of  farming.  He  plows 
deeper;  he  works  his  tilled  crops  every  time  he  gets 
a  chance;  he  becomes  ambitious  in  crop  produc- 
tion where  previously  he  was  in  a  lethargic  condi- 
tion. Ultimately  he  is  an  advocate  of  milk  records. 
He  tries  to  cull  the  loafers  from  his  herd.  In  a 
simple  manner  he  practices  cost  accounting.  He 


The  Source  of  Much  of  Tenuessee's  Enthusiasm  for  More  Milk  Is  This  College  Farm 


saves  the  stable  manure  in  good  condition  and  re- 
turns it  to  the  fields.  He  becomes  a  better  farmer, 
a  better  citizen,  a  better  father  and  husband.  And 
all  thru  intimate  association  with  the  dairy  cow, 
an  animal  that  is  responsible  in  no  minute  degree 
for  the  remarkable  progress  of  American  agricul- 
ture. 

.Now  the  average  Tennessee  farmer  is  handicapped 
in  an  educational  way.  Probably  his  school  days 
ended  when  he  was  about  9  or  10  years  of  age. 
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Henceforward  his  education  has  come  in  the  shape 
of  caresses  or  knock-out  blows  which  experience 
so  aptly  shuffles  out  to  all  alike  who  tackle  the 
game  of  farming.  Now  when  the  dairy  cow  has 
mesmerized  the  Tennessean  into  figuring  the  mar- 
gin and  the  net  income  that  attend  his  operations 
she  has  accomplished  one  of  the  greatest  tasks 
which  she  could  attempt.  Yet  this  and  more  are 
a  few  of  her  accomplishments. 

Just  to  illustrate  what  the  best  dairying  sections 
of  Tennessee  are  doing  I  want  to  briefly  describe  the 


operations  of  two  of  the  cooperative  factories,  one 
at  Murfreesboro  and  the  other  at  Morristown.  These 
two  creameries  have  a  total  of  about  230  patrons 
and  each  handles  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80,000 
worth  of  butterfat  a  year.  This  means  that  the 
farmers  are  receiving  more  than  40  cents  and  at 
some  periods  as  high  as  45  cents  per  pound  for  but- 
terfat. The  farms  in  these  localities  have  im- 
proved. Better  cows  are  being  maintained  and  im- 
ported pure-bred  bulls  of  good  type  and  size  are  be- 
ing used  as  herd  headers.    Better  farm  buildings, 

improved  types  of  farm 
implements  and  made- 
over  farmers  are  now 
the  features  of  these 
districts.  The  success 
of  these  pioneer  proj- 
ects in  cooperation  has 
converted  the  skeptics. 
Now  other  cooperative 
creameries  are  under 
way. 

The  Tennessee  Agri- 
cultural College  fur- 
nishes the  dynamics  and 
fireworks  which  are 
arousing  the  farming 
patriotism  of  the  farm- 
ers along  milk-making 
lines.  The  college  herd 
is  a  good  one.  It  is  op- 
erated on  practical 
lines.  Just  recently  a 
creamery  has  been  es- 
tablished. All  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  dairy- 
ing are  being  tested  out 
under  local  conditions. 
At  Knoxville,  where  the 
college  is  located,  a 
herd  of  sixty  registered 
Jerseys  is  maintained,  while  over  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  at  a  branch  experiment  station  a 
herd  of  about  twenty  registered  Holsteins,  all  the 
milking  animals  of  which  are  in  A.  R.  O.,  is  kept. 

The  Jersey  herd  averages  between  6,000  and  7,000 
pounds  of  5*4  per  cent  milk  per  cow.  As  a  rule  it 
costs  about  $60  a  year  to  keep  one  of  these  cows, 
while  the  average  animal  returns  a  net  income  of 
from  $50  to  $60  a  year.  The  weather  is  clement  and 
the  management  of  the  herd  is  not  complicated  in 
order  to  provide  proper  housing  and 
shelter  for  the  animals.  With  the 
exception  of  cottonseed  meal,  all  the 
feed  is  home  grown.  The  relatively 
low  price  of  cottonseed  meal,  due  to 
the  proximity  of  the  fields  where  it 
is  produced  and  the  fact  that  the  Eu- 
ropean war  has  demoralized  the  cot- 
ton business,  combine  to  make  this 
feed  one  of  the  cheapest  dairy  con- 
centrates that  can  be  fed  under  pres- 
ent Tennessee  conditions.  The  win- 
ter ration  consists  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  pounds  of  ensilage  daily  per 
cow,  dependent  on  her  capacity  and 
production,  about  ten  pounds  of  clo- 
ver hay  and  a  grain  ration  composed 
of  corn  and  cob  meal  and  cottonseed 
meal — equal  parts — fed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  of  grain  daily 
per  animal  for  each  three  pounds  of 
milk  produced. 

During  the  grazing  season  the  cows 
have  the  run  of  bluegrass,  lespedeza 
and  Bermuda  grass  pasture,  which 
usually  improves  their  flow  of  milk. 
Whole  milk  is  marketed  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  about  $2.25  per  hundred 
pounds,  altho  as  high  as  $3  per  hun- 
dred has  been  paid  during  some 
months.  One  of  the  Holsteins  as  a 
2-year-old  yielded  more  than  17,000 
pounds  of  milk,  while  every  Holstein 
that  has  freshened  has  made  a  seven- 
day  record  which  has  entitled  her  to 
admission  to  A.  R.  O.  and  every  ani- 
mal that  lias  been  milked  for  one 
year  has  been  admitted  to  registry 
on  her  year's  production.  Quality 
animals  like  these  which  are  high 
producers  and  also  bear  valuable 
calves  have  materially  aided  in  popularizing  better 
blood  among  the  Tennessee  dairymen.  Lady  Wood- 
crest,  one  of  the  best  Holsteins,  produced  1,662  gal- 
lons of  milk  and  631  pounds  of  butter,  which  sold 
for  $299,  during  a  single  year. 

An  insight  into  dairying  conditions  in  Tennessee 
may  be  had  from  a  study  of  the  following  data, 
which  Uncle  Sam  supplies  every  ten  years,  relative 
to  the  cow  population,  the  value  of  dairy  products, 
the  amounts  of  butter  and  cheese  made  and  mar- 
Continued  on  I'age  183 
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PIG  PRODUCING  POINTERS 

Farrowing  Time  Advice  From  Federal  and  State  Swine  Specialists 


FARMERS  who  intelligently  feed  and  care  for 
their  pregnant  sows,  so  as  not  to  overload 
them  with  fat,  but  instead  give  them  feeds  for 
the  development  of  bone  and  muscle,  are  on  the 
right  road  toward  the  production  of  strong,  healthy 
litters.  Their  preparedness  program,  however,  does 
not  end  here. 

Two  weeks  before  farrowing,  the  sow  should  bo 
put  into  a  farrowing  pen  so  that  she  will  become 
acquainted  and  contented  in  her  new  quarters.  The 
farrowing  pen  should  be  dry  and  free  from 
draughts.  Provide  the 
pen  with  a  guard  rail 
made  out  of  2x4-inch 
planks  set  8  inches 
from  the  wall  and  8 
inches  from  the  floor  to 
prevent  the  sow  from 
crushing  the  pigs  up 
against  the  wall.  Use 
only  a  small  quantity 
of  bedding;  leaves  or 
straw  are  preferable. 
See  that  the  sow  has 
plenty  of  fresh  water. 

It  pays  to  keep  the 
sow  quiet.  Assistance 
at  the  time  of  farrow- 
ing should  be  at  hand 
if  needed,  but  the  sow 
need  not  be  helped  if 
she  is  getting  along 
well.  In  cold  weather, 
put  the  newly  born 
pigs  in  a  well  warmed 
basket  and  after  far- 
rowing is  over  the 
pigs  should  be  placed 
with  the  sow,  care  be- 
ing taken  that  each  one  gets  to  a  teat.  When  the 
afterbirth  is  passed,  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
pen  at  once  and  burned  or  buried. 

After  farrowing,  the  sow  should  have  nothing 
but  water  and  a  little  thin  slop  for  the  first  day. 
The  feeding  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  should 
be  light,  and  the  time  consumed  in  getting  the  sow 
on  full  feed  should  be  from  a  week  to  ten  days,  de- 
pending on  the  condition  of  the  sow  and  the  size 
and  thrift  of  the  litter.  It  takes  plenty  of  sow's 
milk  to  make  healthy  growing  pigs.    If  the  pigs 


begin  to  scour,  feed  the  sow  less  and  give  her 
plenty  of  strong  lime  water. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  little  pigs  have 
plenty  of  exercise  and  all  the  sunlight  that  can  be 
given  them.  Do  not  allow  the  pigs  to  run  out  dur- 
ing a  cold  rain.  If  possible,  provide  green  feed  or 
roots.  These  keep  the  sow  healthy,  and  cheapen 
the  ration.  Encourage  the  pigs  to  eat  grain  after 
they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old.  Build  a  creep 
for  them  so  they  can  feed  alone.   At  this  age,  feed 
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for  bone  and  muscle.  Give  them  all  the  skimmilk 
you  can.  If  skimmilk  is  not  available,  give  them 
some  meal  and  plenty  of  pasture.  In  about  eight 
or  ten  weeks  the  pigs  will  have  practically  weaned 
themselves.  After  they  have  been  successfully 
weaned,  the  most  perplexing  job  is  over. 

By  putting  into  practice  the  essential  points  above 
mentioned  the  number  of  pigs  raised  to  weaning 
should  be  increased.  Hogs  never  fail  to  respond 
to  good  care.  Kind  treatment  always  means  con- 
tentment with  its  corresponding  profits. 


PIGS  make  the  cheapest  gains  on  pasture.  Trials 
at  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  indi- 
cate that  brood  sows  running  on  good  pasture, 
and  nursing  litters,  will  do  as  well  when  receiving 
one  to  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  grain  per  each 
100  pounds  live  weight  of  sow,  as  sows  in  dry  lot 
receiving  two  and  one-half  pounds  grain  per  day 
per  each  100  pounds  live  weight.  The  pasture  Just 
about  cuts  the  feed  cost  in  two.  The  pasture  alone 
does  not  furnish  enough  feed  for  either  the  brood 
sow  with  litter,  or  for  the  weaned  pigs.  They 

should  be  fed  some 
grain,  so  as  to  make  a 
rapid  growth.  In  this 
way  the  spring  pig  can 
be  ready  for  market  be- 
fore real  cold  weather 
sets  in. 

Alfalfa,  clover,  bro- 
mus  and  winter  rye 
make  the  earliest  pas- 
tures. When  these  have 
not  been  provided,  ear- 
ly spring  seeding  of 
such  grains  as  oats  and 
barley  or  rape  is  the 
next  best  thing. 

CANADIAN  County, 
Oklahoma,  hogs 
will  ride  in  street 
cars  from  farm  to  pack- 
ing plant  if  plans  now 
under  way  between 
stock  shippers  in  that 
county  and  the  Okla- 
homa Railway  Com- 
pany materialize. 
Under  the  leadership 
of  S.  B.  Jackson,  County  Agent,  fifty-two  livestock 
shippers  in  Canadian  County  met  recently  at  El 
Reno  to  confer  with  officials  of  the  interurban  line 
which  connects  El  Reno  and  Oklahoma  City,  rela- 
tive to  livestock  shipments  over  the  electric  line. 
Loading  pens  will  be  built  at  certain  points  along 
the  interurban  line,  and  farmers  can  load  their 
hogs  at  the  pens  nearest  the  farms.  The  hogs  will 
then  be  whisked  to  the  packing  plants  at  Oklahoma 
City  without  loss  of  weight. 

Continued  on  Page  186 


Partnership  in   Production  Pays 

Let  the  Landlord  and  the  Tenant  Go  Into  Business  Together 


COOPERATION  between  landlord  and  farm  ten- 
ant is  a  pertinent  subject  just  now.  The  land- 
lord-tenant conference  idea  is  in  the  air.  One 
of  the  first  meetings  of  this  kind  in  Illinois,  held  in 
Winnebago  County,  up  near  the  Wisconsin  State 
line,  was  reviewed  in  these  columns  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Since  then  similar  meetings  have  been  planned 
or  held  in  Livingston,  Champaign  and  Will  Coun- 
ties, and  on  January  31  the  Winnebago  County  farm- 
ers held  a  "come-back"  meeting. 

At  the  first  meeting  a  committee  on  leasing  plans 
was  appointed  and  the  second  meeting  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  action  upon  the  model 
lease  form  which  this  committee  had  prepared. 
This  lease  form  is  the  result  of  much  study  and 
work  on  the  part  of  the  committee  and  should  prove 
suggestive  and  helpful,  if  not  useful  in  its  entirety, 
to  all  farm  tenants  and  landlords. 

The  fact  that  this  committee  was  composed  of 
practical  farmers  who  have  had  experience  as  ten- 
ants, or  who  have  become  landlords  out  of  farm 
earnings,  adds  to  the  weight  and  value  of  their  rec- 
ommendations.   And  what  did  they  recommend? 

Recognizing  that  48  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  their 
county  are  rented,  and  admitting  that  the  average 
rented  farm  is  decreasing  in  fertility  and  value  of 
improvements  much  more  rapidly  than  the  farm 
which  is  operated  by  its  owner,  the  committee  unani- 
mously recommended  the  stock-share  plan  of  rent- 
ing for  Winnebago  County  farms. 

By  the  stock-share  plan  is  meant  the  system  of 
livestock  farming  whereby  the  landlord  furnishes 
the  farm  and  a  part  of  the  livestock,  usually  one- 
half  of  all  livestock  except  workhorses,  and  one- 
half  of  the  feed  and  seed,  while  the  tenant  furnishes 
all  labor,  workhorses,  machinery  and  the  other  half 
of  the  livestock,  feed  and  seed. 

Some  minor  ohjections  were  made  in  the  confer- 
ence to  this  system,  one  landlord  contending  that  it 
is  too  difficult  to  find  a  tenant  who  is  a  good  stock 
man,  that  most  young  tenants  know  more  about 
grain  farming  than  about  stock  farming.  But  as 
the  proposed  lease  is  in  no  way  binding  upon  the 
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farmers  of  the  county,  being  merely  designed  to  be 
suggestive,  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

While  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  stock  share 
method  of  leasing  is  not  practicable  in  all  cases,  yet 
many  good  points  were  advanced  in  its  favor. 

With  the  stock  share  method  both  parties  are 
partners  in  the  business,  and  share  alike  in  every 
dollar  the  farm  makes.  They  are  interested  alike 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  management  and 
the  productivity  of  the  farm.  They*  naturally  work 
together.  With  the  cash  rental  method,  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  are  on  opposite  sides  of  a  business 
deal,  and  there  is  little  incentive  for  them  to  co- 
operate. The  lease-for-cash  landlord  usually  de- 
mands all  the  rent  that  he  can  make  a  tenant  pay, 
and  then  too  often  he  does  no  more  in  the  way  of 
improvements  and  repairs  than  he  is  compelled  to 
do.  The  tenant  seeks  to  protect  himself  by  skinning 
every  dollar  he  can  off  the  farm  during  his  term  of 
lease,  and  in  the  meantime  looks  for  a  more  favora- 
ble location.  The  result  is  strained  relations  during 
the  term  of  the  lease  and  at  its  termination  usually 
a  run-down  farm  with  depleted  soil  and  dilapidated 
buildings. 

The  lease-for-cash  landlord  binds  his  tenant  to 
pay  a  certain  amount  of  money  each  year  during 
the  term  of  the  lease,  and  he  knows  that  he  can 
collect  no  more  than  that  amount  regardless  of 
whether  his  farm  improves  or  deteriorates  in  value. 
It  is  to  his  interest  to  have  the  farm  improve  in 
order  that  he  may  re-rent  it  at  the  end  of  the  term 
for  as  much  or  more  rent.  But  the  tenant  knows 
that  if  he  labors  to  improve  the  farm  the  landlord 
will  be  likely  to  raise  the  rent  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  or  some  other  tenant,  having  observed  the 
desirability  of  the  place,  will  offer  him  more  rent, 
and  it  is  asking  too  much  of  human  nature  to  ex- 
pect the  landlord  to  refuse  the  better  offer. 

Again,  many  young  tenants  do  not  have  sufficient 
capital  to  properly  equip  the  average  farm.  Under 


the  share  system  the  landlord,  having  an  interest  in 
the  business,  is  more  likely  to  finance  his  partner 
(the  tenant)  than  he  is  under  the  cash  system, 
when  he  would  have  no  right  to  say  how  the  busi- 
ness shall  be  conducted. 

Many  of  our  landlords  are  retired  farmers,  with 
a  rich  fund  of  experience.  This  experience,  as  well 
as  the  land  owner's  capital,  should  be  valuable  to 
his  tenant-partner.  The  division  of  profits  and 
losses,  if  any,  will  keep  the  landlord  in  closer  touch 
with  his  farm.  When  he  gets  a  milk  check,  he  will 
think  about  the  dairy  barn.  He  may  even  be  influ- 
enced to  build  a  silo. 

Long  tenure  was  recommended  as  a  necessity  if 
the  farm  is  to  be  built  up  by  rotation  of  crops  and 
proper  fertilization.  And  the  stock  share  system 
favors  long  tenure.  No  tenant  can  be  expected  to 
plan  or  carry  out  a  series  of  rotations  unless  he  can 
be  assured  that  he  may  work  the  farm  for  more 
than  one  season.  Nor  can  the  landlord  carry  out 
any  system  successfully  with  frequent  change  of 
tenants.  And  the  stock  share  farmer  can  ill  afford 
to  move,  since  he  may  have  to  sell  his  animals  at  a 
lower  price  than  he  can  replace  them  for. 

One  provision  of  the  model  lease,  which  is  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  note,  is  the  clause  allowing  the 
lessee  a  reward  for  farm  improvement.  The  tenant 
is  expected  to  seed  down  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
plowed  land,  to  haul  limestone  or  rock  phosphate 
purchased  by  the  landlord,  to  fill  ditches,  build 
fences  and  in  every  way  care  for  the  farm  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  and  looks  forward  to  being 
reimbursed  for  this  labor  in  larger  yields  and  great- 
er convenience  in  succeeding  years.  But  with  the 
short  term  lease  he  has  no  assurance  that  he  may 
remain  on  the  farm  to  benefit  by  these  results.  If 
the  landlord  sees  fit  to  terminate,  or  to  refuse  to  re- 
new the  lease,  it  is  therefore  no  more  than  right 
that  the  tenant  should  be  rewarded  for  his  labor  in 
making  improvements  whose  benefits  he  has  not  re- 
ceived. 

This  reward  should  be  based  upon  the  time  re- 
Continued  on  Pafire  190 
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WHEAT  WHILE  WAR  IS  WAGED 

The  Why  and  the  Wherefore  of  Prices  Past,  Present  and  Future 

By  Richard  A.  Meincke 


IT'S  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good — and  it's 
a  poor  war  that  fails  to  advance  the  price  of 
wheat.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
conflict  in  Europe  the  price  of  contract  cash  wheat 
in  the  Chicago  market  was  below  80  cents  a  bushel, 
and  six  months  after  the  war  commenced  it  had 
more  than  doubled  in  value.  They  have  been  fight- 
ing over  there  for  about  nineteen  months  now  and 
in  that  period  wheat  values  have  averaged  well 
above  the  dollar  mark,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  crops  of  the  last  two  seasons  have  been 
of  record-breaking  proportions. 

War  has  always  served  to  advance  the  price  of 
wheat  and  the  present  one  is  no  exception.  Wheat 
is  a  world-wide  proposition  and  any  disturbance  in 
any  section  of  the  globe  is  bound  to  affect  it.  It  is 
the  staff  of  life,  in  all  senses  of  the  word  a  neces- 
sity, and  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  luxury 
class,  even  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  selling  for 
more  than  $2  per  bush- 
el. War  affects  the 
wheat  market  chiefly 
because  it  either  cur- 
tails the  production, 
stimulates  the  demand, 
or  both.  England, 
France,  Italy,  Greece, 
Holland  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  are 
buying  our  wheat  be- 
cause they  have  not 
been  able  to  raise  nor- 
mal crops  and  because 
the  Russian  and  Bal- 
kan supplies  are  out  of 
their  reach,  as  a  result 
of  the  bottling  up  of 
the  Dardanelles  by  the 
Turks. 

Because  of  their  im- 
mense population  and 
comparatively  small 
area  it  is  impossible  for 
those  countries  lying 
in  the  western  part  of 
Europe  to  raise  enough 

wheat  for  their  own  consumption,  even  in  times  of 
peace,  and  now,  with  so  many  men  drawn  away 
from  farm  work,  the  shortage  is  felt  more  than 
ever.  Russia  is  usually  called  upon  to  furnish  a 
big  share  of  their  imported  grain,  and  with  ship- 
ments from  the  Czar's  country  practically  nil,  they 
must  of  necessity  turn  to  the  United  States  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  Canada,  Argentina,  Australia 
and  India  all  have  wheat  to  export,  but  their  total 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  import- 
ing nations  of  the  world. 

Had  not  war  broken  out  when  it  did  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  price  of  wheat  would  have 
dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  a  good  many  years. 
We  had  Just  harvested  the  greatest  winter  wheat 
crop  on  record,  and  while  the  spring  wheat  produc- 
tion of  1914  was  below  average,  it 
was  sufficient  to  bring  the  total 
wheat  yield  up  to  a  figure  never  be- 
fore reached  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  The  export  demand  was  big. 
Foreigners  had  purchased  wheat 
freely  in  the  final  months  of  the  1913 
season,  and,  encouraged  by  the  low 
prices,  had  increased  their  buying  as 
we  went  into  the  new  season,  but 
the  trade  was  overawed  by  the  big 
crop  and  little  else  was  taken  into 
consideration.  Foreign  demand  for 
our  wheat  is  always  good  during  the 
first  few  months  of  the  season,  but 
it  dwindles  down  to  small  propor- 
tions just  as  soon  as  the  Canadian 
and  Russian  crops  are  available. 
The  trade  did  not  expect  the  export 
demand  to  hold  on  any  longer  than 
usual  and  everybody  predicted  low 
prices. 

Bat  the  war  changed  the  situation  completely. 
At  the  first  rumbling  of  trouble  in  Europe  prices 
commenced  to  advance,  the  movement  at  the  time 
being  accelerated  by  reports  of  serious  crop  dam- 
age to  the  spring  wheat,  both  in  this  country  and 
Canada,  but  it  seemed  so  impossible  at  that  time 
that  the  big  powers  of  Europe  would  allow  their 
difficulties  to  come  to  actual  war  that  the  market 
experienced  no  sensational  upturn  until  war  was  a 
fact.  It  was  on  July  28,  1914,  following  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Austria  against  Serbia,  that  the  real 
"fireworks"  commenced.  On  that  day  the  price  of 
wheat  jumped  nearly  10  cents  a  bushel  and  the 
trade  was  in  a  veritable  panic.  During  the  next 
few  days  violent  price  fluctuations  were  the  order, 
and  the  trade  was  surprised  itself  that  all  braved 
the  storm  safely  and  none  were  forced  to  the  wall. 


After  the  market  quieted  down  to  something  like 
normal  condition  again  the  reaction  came.  Foreign 
exchange  and  shipping  affairs  were  in  a  chaotic 
state  and  no  grain  was  going  out  of  the  country 

Exporters  of  this  country  were  not  disposed  to 
ship  grain  to  the  other  side  and  take  a  chance  in 
collecting  for  it  over  there.  Normal  customs  were 
of  no  value  and  they  demanded  that  they  receive 
payment  in  gold  as  soon  as  the  grain  was  loaded 
on  the  vessel.  Foreigners  must  have  grain  and  had 
to  consent  to  this  arrangement  until  they  were  able 
to  float  a  loan  in  this  country.  Other  difficulties 
beset  the  path  of  the  exporter,  war  insurance  rates 
leaped  to  abnormal  figures  because  of  the  danger 
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of  shipping  in  waters  filled  with  hostile  craft,  and 
vessel  owners  were  demanding  much  higher  prices 
for  carrying  cargoes.  With  the  big  majority  of 
the  trans-Atlantic  vessels  owned  by  the  nations 
at  war  it  looked  for  a  time  as  tho  the  American 
shipper  would  have  the  use  of  but  a  very  few  boats, 
and  the  Government  took  steps  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation by  passing  laws  allowing  foreign  craft  to 
enter  United  States  registry.  Exporting  was  a  pre- 
carious occupation  until  the  Allied  nations  secured 
control  of  the  seas. 

When  vessels  again  became  available  there  was 
a  tremendous  rush  to  export  grain,  principally 
wheat  and  oats,  the  quantity  of  corn  going  abroad 
not  being  great.  The  big  demand  was  for  wheat 
and  this   grain  was   shipped  out  of  the  United 
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States  in  unheard-of  quantities.  For  the  crop  year, 
commencing  with  July  1,  1914,  there  was  a  total 
of  332,503,000  bushels  of  wheat  shipped  from  the 
United  States,  far  surpassing  all  previous  records. 
Fortune  had  smiled  upon  us,  as  this  was  the  only 
country  raising  a  bumper  crop  in  the  1914  season. 
The  importing  countries  of  Europe  had  to  turn  to 
us  for  their  bread;  there  was  no  place  else  to  go. 
Their  position  was  aggravated  by  the  crop  failure 
in  Australia  and  short  yield  in  Canada,  and  Ar- 
gentina could  furnish  but  a  moderate  portion  of 
their  requirements.  The  United  States  was  well 
drained  of  wheat  during  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
and  reserves  were  reduced  to  uncomfortably  low 
figures. 

On  February  5,  1915,  following  six  weeks  of  sen- 
sationally  "bullish"   markets,   wheat   reached  its 


high  point,  the  cash  article  selling  at  $1.68.  This 
price  was  the  highest  wheat  had  sold  at  since  1898, 
the  year  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  when, 
spurred  on  by  the  efforts  of  Joseph  Leiter,  it  soared 
to  $1.85  per  bushel.  The  market  reacted  sharply 
from  this  level,  but  still  maintained  an  abnormally 
high  range  during  the  balance  of  the  season.  As 
spring  advanced  and  harvest  time  for  our  new 
winter  wheat  crop  approached,  foreign  buying 
dropped  c.'f  materially,  the  contributions  from  Ar- 
gentina and  India  at  this  time  also  helping  to  sup- 
ply importers'  needs.  Exports  for  May  and  June 
were  nearly  5,000,000  bushels  less  than  what  they 
were  for  December  alone.  Big  crops  were  in  pros- 
pect and  the  foreign  buyer  could  afford  to  wait. 
Encouraged  by  the  high  prices,  farmers  in  all  of 
the  big  exporting  countries  had  planted  a  big  acre- 
age to  wheat,  and  an 
enormous  total  yield 
was  anticipated. 

True  to  expectations, 
the    world's    crop  of 
wheat  last  season  was 
a   big   one,   but  there 
were  conditions  which 
detracted  from  its  value 
as    such.      Most  con- 
spicuous of  these  was 
the  deterioration  of  the 
winter   wheat  crop  in 
this  country  as  the  re- 
sult of  continued  wet 
and  unfavorable 
weather.     Starting  out 
with  the  largest  acre- 
age ever  seeded  to  win- 
ter wheat  in  this  coun- 
try,  the  crop  finally 
turned    out    to    be  a 
record-breaker,  but  its 
quality  was  so  poor 
that  a   big  percentage 
of  it  was  rendered  un- 
fit for  any  use  save  hog 
feed.    Continuous  rains 
and   unseasonably  low 
temperatures    all  thru 
the    harvest  period 
played  havoc  with  the  crop  and  it  was  commonly 
estimated  that  of  the  655,000,000  bushels  raised, 
fully  100,000,000  bushels  were  not  fit  to  be  used  for 
miling  purposes,  while  only  a  small  percentage  was 
of  contract  grade.    The  movement  of  winter  wheat 
was  also  seriously  delayed  by  the  weather  condi- 
tions and  this  proved  to  be  one  of  the  big  dis- 
appointments of  the  year. 

Another  feature  which  prevented  the  importing 
countries  from  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  the  big 
crops  raised  was  the  vessel  situation.    This  factor 
is  at  the  present  time  a  most  important  one,  and 
the  Allied  nations  have  taken  drastic  measures  to 
obtain  relief.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  vessels 
have  been  destroyed  during  the  war  and  others 
commandeered  for  military  purposes,  the  trade  has 
had  to  do  with  a  reduced  ocean  ton- 
nage at  a  time  when  the  demand 
was  never  so  great.    The  enormous 
quantities  of    war    munitions  pur- 
chased over  here  by  the  Allies  have 
also  taken  away  many  boats  from 
their    regular    channels,    and  the 
shortage  has  been    pronounced  all 
thru  the  season.    Taking  advantage 
of  conditions,  the  vessel  owners  have 
reaped  a  golden  harvest  and  rates 
have  advanced  to  prohibitive  figures. 
The  cost  of  shipping  a  bushel  of 
grain  from  our  north  Atlantic  ports 
to  England  is  about  50  cents,  ten 
times  the  normal  rate,  and  this  is 
not  counting  the  increased  war  risk 
insurance,  extra  demurrage  charges 
as  the  result  of  delays  in  loading, 
and  higher  rates  of  exchange. 

From  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  to 
points  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  the 
rate  has  jumped  to  75  cents  a  bushel,  while  at  one 
time  $1  per  bushel  was  asked  to  ship  grain  from 
Argentina  to  Liverpool.  At  the  latter  figure  the 
cost  of  shipping  exceeded  the  value  of  the  grain  at 
its  loading  point.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions 
the  British  government  has  taken  control  of  the 
mercantile  marine  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  French 
and  Italian  governments  have  done  likewise,  and 
these  three  nations  own  the  majority  of  the  ves- 
sels in  the  Atlantic  trade.  The  object  of  this  action 
is  to  prohibit  the  charging  of  excessive  rates  and 
to  distribute  the  boats  where  they  will  be  most 
needed.  In  order  to  increase  the  tonnage  available 
for  grain  the  importation  of  certain  articles, 
deemed  in  the  luxury  class,  is  prohibited,  and  many 
of  the  smaller  vessels  are  now  obliged  to  take  out 
Continued  on  Page  186 
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SHEEP  ON  STUBBLE 

North  Dakota  Station  Finds  the  Golden  Hoof  an  Ideal  Partner  for  Grain  Growing 


SHEEP  are  highly  profitable  as  side  partners 
in  grain  growing  operations  if  some  addi- 
tional feed  beside  the  stubble  field  can  be 
brought  into  the  scheme,  according  to  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station. 
W.  H.  Peters  and  Chas.  H.  Ruzicka  are  the  authors 
of  the  bulletin. 

Progressive  farmers  in  North  Dakota  have  for 
some  years  recognized  the  growing  necessity  of 
raising  some  form  of  livestock  to  convert  into  cash 
what  might  be  termed  the  by-products  of  the  grain 
farm,  says  the  bulletin,  in  explaining  the  object 
of  the  trials.  Some  farmers  have  begun  to  grow 
beef  cattle,  some  are  keeping  dairy  cattle,  some  are 
raising  hogs,  and  a  few  have  begun  to  grow  or  feed 
sheep  as  a  means  of  utilizing  these  feeds.  Each 
fall  a  vast  amount  of  feed  goes  to  waste  on  stubble 
fields  especially  thru  lack  of  efficiency  in  gather- 
ing the  grain  from  the  shock  when  thrashing. 
There  are  always  some  spilled  grain,  weed  seeds 
and  chaff  about  the  straw  piles  which  heretofore 
have  been  wasted.  For  gleaning  stubble  fields, 
cleaning  up  around  straw  piles  and  converting 
screenings  and  refuse  grain  into  casli  the  sheep 
is  the  animal  par  excellence.  This  fact  has  been 
thoroly  established  thru  previous  practice,  tho  for 
various  reasons  the  outcome  has  not  always  been 
profitable. 

Believing  that  if  intelligently  and  carefully  man- 
aged it  would  be  profitable  to  stubble  graze  and 
fatten  western  range  grown  sheep  and  lambs  in 
North  Dakota  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  a  series 
of  sheep  feeding  trials 
was  begun  at  the  Wil- 
liston  Substation  in 
the  fall  of  1914.  These 
trials  will  continue  for 
several  years  so  that 
an  average  result  of 
one  year  with  another 
may  be  secured.  The 
object  of  this  work  is 
to  try  out  several  dif- 
ferent methods  of  feed- 
ing, especially  to  deter- 
mine with  what  profit 
sheep  may  be  fattened 
in  this  State. 

The  Williston  Sub- 
station was  selected  for 
this  work  because  with 
the  irrigation  project 
located  there  and  Mis- 
souri River  bottom 
lands,  which  in  the 
near  future  are  bound 
to  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  corn  and  alfal- 
fa each  year,  some  type 
of  livestock  feeding 
must  be  practiced  in 
order  that  these  crops 
may  be  marketed  to  the 
best  advantage.  There 
is  no  reason,  however, 
why  sheep  feeding 
should  not  prove  just 
as  profitable  in  any 
other  part  of  the  State 
as  at  Williston. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  a 
carload  of  270  head  of  range  grown  Hampshire 
grade  lambs  was  purchased  at  Oswego,  Mont.,  and 
arrived  at  Williston  on  October  17th.  They  were 
shipped  under  the  feed  in  transit  privilege  which 
allows  shipping  stock  of  any  kind  from  western 
points  to  points  intermediary  between  the  place  of 
origin  and  either  St.  Paul  or  Chicago,  where  they 
may  be  fed  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  six  months, 
and  may  be  reloaded  and  sent  on  to  market.  The 
total  freight  charge  then  is  the  thru  rate  from 
point  of  origin  to  market  plus  a  five-dollar  switch- 
ing charge  per  car  at  the  point  where  the  car  is 
unloaded.  This  privilege  is  executed  by  the  full 
local  rate  being  charged  when  the  sheep  are  shipped 
in,  and  then  the  difference  between  the  thru  rate 
from  point  of  origin  to  market  and  the  two  local 
rates  added  together  is  deducted  from  the  local 
rate  from  feeding  point  to  market,  the  five-dollar 
switching  charge  being  added  at  this  time.  The 
average  amount  of  freight  saved  by  this  privilege 
is  about  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Feeds  and  Method  of  Feeding 
An  abundant  supply  of  medium  quality  of  alfalfa 
hay  on  hand  at  the  Substation  farm  had  deter- 
mined that  for  1914  the  feeding  should  be  largely 
on  alfalfa.  The  statement  has  occasionally  been 
seen  in  print  that  animals  of  various  kinds  can  be 
successfully  fattened  on  alfalfa  as  the  sole  feed. 
In  order  to  give  this  method  of  feeding  a  trial, 
fifty  average  lambs  were  cut  out  of  the  bunch  and 
fed  in  a  yard  by  themselves,  receiving  no  feed  ex- 


cept good  alfalfa  hay,  all  they  would  eat.  They, 
of  course,  had  salt  before  them  at  all  times  and 
were  regularly  watered  twice  a  day.  For  shelter 
these  lambs  had  a  frame  shed  that  was  kept  well 

bedded. 

The  remainder  of  the  load,  consisting  of  220  head, 
were  fed  in  one  group  in  another  yard.  They  re- 
ceived all  the  alfalfa  hay  they  would  clean  up 
good,  and  a  light  grain  ration  composed  of  elevator 
screenings  for  about  one-third  of  the  time  they 
were  on  feed,  and  corn  and  barley  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  time.  The  original  intention 
was  to  feed,  thruout  the  period  until  the  lambs 
were  ready  for  market,  on  alfalfa  and  screenings. 
At  the  end  of  thirty-five  days'  feeding  the  supply 
of  screenings  available  was  exhausted.  Because 
of  inability  to  secure  more  of  them  at  anything 
like  a  reasonable  price,  and  because  gains  from 
them  had  not  been  satisfactory,  the  grain  feed 
was  changed  to  corn  and  barley.  The  corn  was 
grown  on  the  Substation  farm  and  was  a  little 
soft  but  ripe  enough  to  keep  well.  It  was  run  thru 
a  grain  grinder  cob  and  all  before  feeding.  The 
sheep  ate  the  cob  just  as  readily  as  the  corn.  As 
long  as  the  corn  lasted  it  was  mixed  with  the 
barley  half  and  half  and  fed  in  that  way.  The 
barley  was  fed  whole.  The  corn  was  fed  along 
with  the  barley  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  after 
which  barley  alone  was  fed  as  the  grain  until  the 
sheep  were  marketed. 

All  of  the  feeding  was  done  in  racks  that  were 
built  so  as  to  hold  enough  hay  for  a  couple  of 


Alfalfa  and  Corn  Added  to  the  Stubble  Feed  Make  Sheep  Feeding  Very  Profitable  _ 


days.  The  grain  was  fed  in  these  same  racks. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  feeding  period  while 
screenings  were  being  used  the  grain  was  fed  at 
the  rate  of  about  one-half  pound  per  lamb  per  day. 
This  amount  was  gradually  increased  until,  toward 
the  close  of  the  period,  when  barley  alone  was 
being  fed,  each  lamb  was  eating  about  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  barley  per  day. 

Straw  Shed  for  Shelter 

For  shelter  for  this  group  of  lambs  a  straw 
shed  was  built  by  putting  in  ten-foot  posts  ten 
feet  apart  and  nailing  2x6-inch  stringers  across 
the  tops  of  these  to  brace  them  and  support  the 
woven  wire  which  in  turn  supported  the  straw  for 
the  roof.  An  opening  eight  feet  wide  was  left  in 
one  end  of  the  shed  to  serve  as  a  door.  Outside 
of  this  framework  another  line  of  six-foot  posts 
was  set  and  woven  wire  tacked  on  to  them  to  hold 
the  straw  in  place.  This  outside  row  of  posts 
was  three  feet  away  from  the  inside  ten-foot  posts, 
thus  making  a  trench  three  feet  wide  to  be  filled 
with  straw  to  form  the  sides  of  the  shed.  Woven 
wire  was  likewise  stretched  lengthwise  of  the  shed 
over  the  2x6-inch  stringers  to  support  the  straw 
for  the  roof.  Straw  was  piled  over  the  roof  to 
a  depth  of  two  feet,  just  enough  to  keep  the  snow 
from  sifting  thru.  The  total  cost  of  the  material 
in  this  shed  was  $20,  and  it  will  last  five  years. 

As  the  principal  object  in  conducting  this  feed- 
ing trial  was  to  determine  with  what  profit  the 
sheep  could  be  fed,  a  very  careful  record  was  kept 


of  all  cost  and  expense  items.  The  following 
table  gives  the  result  from  the  financial  stand- 
point: 

Financial  Statement 
Costs— Feed:  Forty-five  and  seven-tenths  tons  al- 
falfa hay  at  $6,  $274.20;  5,070  pounds  elevator 
screenings  at  $12,  $30.42;  80  bushels  low-grade  feed 
barley  at  33%  cents,  $26.80;  144.5  bushels  feed  bar- 
ley at  48  cents,  $69.36;  80  bushels  ear  corn  at  50 
cents,  $40;  1,500  pounds  mangles  and  beets,  $2;  1 
barrel  salt,  2.  Miscellaneous  expense  items:  Pro- 
portionate cost  racks  and  troughs,  $10.06;  propor- 
tionate cost  shed,  $5.20;  expenses  to  purchase  lambs, 
$5;  expenses  to  market,  $7.25;  freight  on  car  of 
lambs,  $38.95.  Cost  of  lambs:  Two  hundred  and 
seventy  lambs,  weight  19,755  pounds,  at  5%  cents, 
$1,086.53.    Total,  $1,597.77. 

Receipts— Received  for  262  lambs  sold  on  the 
St.  Paul  market,  charges  deducted,  $1,748.47;  less 
$1,597.77,  gives  labor  income,  $150.70. 

The  above  statement  reduces  the  profit  or  return 
from  the  enterprise  to  the  labor  income  basis.  The 
$150.70  does  not  look  like  a  large  labor  return,  but 
when  it  is  learned  that  a  careful  record  kept  by 
hours  of  the  amount  of  time  required  to  look  after 
the  entire  enterprise  totaled  thirty-five  days  of  ten 
hours  each  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  fair  wage  of 
$4.30  per  day  for  the  time  utilized  was  earned.  The 
total  of  thirty-five  days  includes  the  time  required 
in  making  the  trip  to  Oswego  to  purchase  the  Iambs, 
time  utilized  in  making  the  racks  and  shed,  time 
utilized  in  feeding  the  sheep  and  that  utilized  in  ac- 
companying them  to 
market.  The  labor  in- 
come or  profit  was  con- 
siderably lowered  in 
this  trial  thru  the  loss 
of  three  lambs  while  on 
feed  and  the  further 
loss  of  five  lambs  thru 
piling  up  in  the  car 
while  enroute  to  mar- 
ket. 

Farm  Income  Increase 

When  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of 
how  much  the  income 
from  the  farm  was  in- 
creased thru  the  feed- 
ing of  the  sheep  and 
thus  making  a  home 
market  for  feeds  that 
otherwise  would  have 
been  difficult  to  sell  we 
get  the  following  fig- 
ures: Received  for  45.7 
tons  alfalfa  hay, 
$274.20;  received  for  80 
bushels  low-grade  bar- 
ley, $26.80;  received  for 
80  bushels  ear  corn, $40; 
received  for  1,500 
pounds  mangels  and 
bee  s,  $2;  labor  income, 
$150.70;  total,  $493.70. 

Tne  $493.70  repre- 
sents the  amount  by 
which  the  bank  account 
was  increased  thru  the 
feeding  of  the  sheep. 
In  North  Dakota  it 
has  not  yet  been  learned  that  a  money  value  may 
correctly  be  placed  on  manure.  However,  thru  the 
feeding  of  this  carload  of  sheep  were  produced  sixty 
loads  of  the  finest  kind  of  manure,  which  when  it 
comes  to  invoicing  the  farm  and  equipment  should 
be  valued  at  least  at  $1  per  load,  or  $60.  This  would 
raise  the  return  from  the  feeding  enterprise  from 
$493.70  to  $553.70. 

1.  From  a  financial  standpoint  the  1914  trial  was 
successful  and  the  profit  a  fair  one. 

2.  The  feeding  of  grain  in  addition  to  alfalfa  hay 
practically  doubled  the  gains  for  the  entire  period. 

3.  The  feeding  of  grain  with  the  alfalfa  increased 
the  margin  between  the  purchase  price  plus  feed 
cost  and  the  selling  price  from  $1.21  for  the  alfalfa 
lambs  to  $1.76  for  the  alfalfa  and  grain  lambs,  or  a 
difference  of  55  cents  per  head  in  favor  of  the  grain 
feeding. 

4.  The  dressing  percentage  on  the  alfalfa  and 
grain  fed  lambs  was  53.1  per  cent  and  on  the  al- 
falfa fed  50.3  per  cent. 

5.  The  grain-fed  lambs  topped  the  market,  selling 
at  the  high  point  for  the  week. 

6.  Due  to  the  good  form,  mutton  type  and  quality 
of  the  alfalfa-fed  lambs,  they  were  discounted  but  15 
cents  per  100  pounds  when  sold,  even  tho  they 
were  lacking  in  condition. 

The  1915  Trial 

During  the  fall  of  1915  a  second  trial  was  con- 
ducted, tho  the  feeding  was  very  different  than  in 

Continued  on  Pane  186 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


MEXICO  becomes  a  greater  muddle  every  hour. 
The  Mexican  bandits  appear  to  be  having 
great  sport  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, General  Carranza  ordering  our  troops  out  of 
the  country  after  they  had  penetrated  to  Parral, 
suddenly  discovering  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  given  a  "crooked  interpretation"  to  the 
note  permitting  troops  to  invade  Mexican  soil  to 
hunt  down  Villa  and  his  band.  The  patience  of  the 
country  was  considerably  strained  when  rumors 
that  President  Wilson  would  withdraw  our  troops 
began  to  appear  in  the  papers.  Then  came  the  bat- 
tle at  Parral  in  which  two  United  States  troopers 
lost  their  lives  after  they  had  been  invited  to  enter 
the  town  and  camp.  Apparently  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  military  authorities  to  ambush  the  small 
American  force  of  but  little  more  than  a  hundred. 
A  retreat  of  eight  miles,  however,  pulled  the  Amer- 
ican force  out  of  the  trap  and  resulted  in  the  killing 
of  some  thirty  Mexicans.  On  top  of  these  aggrava- 
tions to  the  situation,  comes  the  Carranza  report 
that  Villa  is  dead  and  buried,  and  that  this  being  the 
case  United  States  troops  are  no  longer  needed. 
General  Pershing,  however,  appears  to  be  "from 
Missouri"  on  the  dead  Villa  idea,  and  must  be  shown 
a  carcass  that  can  be  proven  to  be  that  of  the  bandit 
who   raided   Columbus  before   he   withdraws  his 


troops.  The  situation  at  present  is  getting  more 
serious  every  day,  and  three  bases  of  American  op- 
erations in  Mexico  are  at  present  being  strength- 
ened and  fortified  to  withstand  any  attack  Mexican 
forces  may  be  able  to  make.  These  three  points  of 
fortification  are  Satevo,  Namiquipa  and  Colonia 
Dublan.  With  anti-Carranza  and  anti-American 
demonstrations  being  started  by  agitators,  the  situ- 
ation threatens  to  burst  into  flames  and  sweep  the 
American  forces  off  the  Mexican  map  unless  some 
sudden  military  preparations  are  made  for  handling 
the  situation  thoroly  and  on  a  military  prepared- 
ness basis.  Tho  more  than  300  automobiles  are  in 
service  on  a  line  extending  thru  deserts  and  over 
mountains  from  the  boundary  line  south  for  400 
miles,  many  of  the  troops  are  suffering  for  lack  of 
clothing  and  food,  while  their  ammunition  could  last 
but  a  short  time  if  real  warfare  developed. 

VERDUN  still  holds,  and  after  a  pause  to  bring 
up  fresh  troops  and  reorganize,  the  German 
armies  are  again  pounding  away  at  what  now 
seems  a  hopeless  task — breaking  thru  the  French 
lines  at  their  strongest  point.  The  losses  to  date, 
after  more  than  two  months'  fighting,  are  placed  at 
approximately  400,000  men;  they  may  be  much 
greater  than  that  figure,  tho  they  may  be  less.  Gen- 


eral Petain  is  now  hailed  by  the  French  as  another 
national  hero  whose  caliber  is  no  less  than  that  of 
the  great  Joffre  himself.  Petain  was  a  national 
hero  in  France  before  the  battle  of  Verdun,  how- 
ever, as  his  work  in  holding  back  the  Germans  at 
the  battle  of  the  Marne  won  high  praise  and  his 
present  position.  French  counter  attacks  at  Douau- 
mont  followed  the  lull  in  the  German  attacks  about 
Verdun,  tho  these  won  only  slight  advantages. 

WITHOUT  official  confirmation  of  the  recovery 
of  the  body  of  Francisco  Villa  and  satisfied 
that  all  the  essential  features  of  the  Parral 
incident  have  been  received  and  reported  to  Wash- 
ington, General  Funston  and  his  staff  officers  again 
gave  to  the  campaign  of  the  punitive  expedition 
their  undivided  attention.  General  Funston  says 
that  the  main  line  of  communication,  now  as  far 
south  as  Satevo,  could  not  be  extended  farther  south 
with  the  present  number  of  troops  available,  and 
frankly  expressed  his  conviction  that  operations 
farther  south  could  not  be  conducted  unless  author- 
ity was  secured  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  bor- 
der base,  the  free  use  of  the  railroads,  or  the  mate- 
rial strengthening  of  the  forces  now  in  Mexico.  He 
said  that  in  stretching  the  line  to  Satevo  the  maxi- 
mum of  its  elasticity  had  been  attained. 
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WOMEN  FARMERS  MEET 


Packers  Show  Books 

AS  A  means  of  combating  the  Borland  resolu- 
tion, which  calls  for  an  appropriation  to  in- 
vestigate the  packing  interests,  one  of  the 
Chicago  packing  firms  has  made  an  analysis  of  its 
books  for  presentation  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  judiciary  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  statement  will  show  practically 
all  the  increase  in  the  price  of  meat  in  the  past  ten 
years  have  gone  to  the  stock  raisers  who  urge  the 
investigation.  The  concern  shows  from  its  books 
that  if  it  were  allowed  25  cents  a  head  net  profit 
on  hogs,  sheep  and  calves,  and  75  cents  a  head  on 
cattle,  the  net  earnings  during  each  of  the  past 
fifteen  years  would  have  exceeded  those  actually 
achieved.  Net  earnings  would  have  been  50  per 
cent  more  had  the  packers  earned  the  equivalent 
Df  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  live  weight 
of  the  stock  killed. 

Minnesota  Jersey  Prizes 

AT  THE  State  Fair  to  be  held  at  Hamlin,  Minn., 
in  September,  there  will  be  given  in  the  open 
classes  for  Jerseys,  $1,390  in  cash  prizes,  and 
in  the  Minnesota  classes  for  Minnesota-owned  Jer- 
seys, $410  in  cash  prizes,  making  a  total  of  $1,800  to 
be  competed  for  at  the  one  Fair.  In  addition  to  the 
sash  prizes,  there  will  be  given  two  novice  cups  for 
Minnesota  breeders  who  have  never  won  a  prize  at 
any  State  Fair.  One  of  these  cups,  donated  by  the 
Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  will  be 
for  the  best  bull,  any  age,  shown  by  a  novice.  An- 
other cup,  donated  by  the  First  &  Security  Bank 
Df  Minneapolis,  will  be  given  for  the  best  cow  or 
tieifer,  any  age,  shown  by  a  novice.  Also  eight  cups 
ire  to  be  competed  for  by  Minnesota-owned  Jerseys. 
Also  $50  cash  for  grand  champion  bull,  open  class, 
ionated  by  Minnesota  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Livestock  Shipping  Contracts 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  livestock  interests 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are  in 
Washington  seeking  a  uniform  contract  for 
shipping  of  livestock.  They  are  appearing  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  live- 
stock men  propose  a  uniform  contract  with  liability 
conditions  increased  to  $150  on  steers,  $100  on  cows 
and  $25  for  hogs.  They  seek  the  amount  of  loss  or 
damage  to  livestock  in  full  value  as  stated  in  the 
contract  by  the  shipper  at  the  time  stock  is  con- 
signed to  market.  Many  witnesses  representing  both 
sides  were  called  in  the  hearings. 

Britain  Pays  Packers 

THE  long,  drawnout  controversy  between  the 
Chicago  packers  and  Great  Britain  over  the 
seizure  of  certain  cargoes  of  meat  which  the 
packers  declared  was  for  neutral  countries,  and 
which  English  authorities  declared  would  ulti- 
mately end  in  Germany,  has  been  settled  satisfac- 
torily. The  packers  were  given  $15,000,000,  for  the 
cargoes  of  the  sixty  ships  which  were  seized  last 
year. 

Kentucky  Show  Prizes 

C "CONSIDERABLE  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
_j  dairy  cattle  show  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Kentucky  State  Fair  at  Louisville. 
Prof.  J.  J.  Hooper  has  just  been  notified  by  F.  L. 
Houghton,  secretary  of  the  American  Holstein- 
Friesian  Breeders'  Association,  that  it  has  appropri- 
ated $400  to  be  offered  at  the  Kentucky  Fair.  The 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has  also  appropriated 
$500  for  premiums  at  this  show. 

Wheat  Won't  Mill 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
places  the  amount  of  the  1915  wheat  crop 
that  is  unfit  for  milling  purposes  at  146,000,- 
000  bushels.  This  report  was  made  after  an  inquiry 
by  the  department  to  the  fiour  mills  and  grain  ele- 
vators of  the  country.  Of  the  replies  received,  the 
average  worked  oui.  14.4  per  cent  as  to  wheat  unfit 
for  milling  and  7.3  per  cent  of  74,000,000  bushels  as 
feed  for  livestock. 

"Pork  and"  Seized 

FEDERAL  authorities    at    Springfield,   111.,  on 
order  from  the  Federal  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, seized  449  cases  of  pork  and  beans  said 
to  be  decomposed,  at  the  warehouse  of  Armour  & 
Co.      Nineteen  tons  are  involved  in  the  seizure, 
valued  at  $1,800. 


WOMEN  agriculturists  from  all  over  the 
United  States  gathered  in  Chicago 
last  week  to  attend  the  convention  of 
the  Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association.  The  program  was  filled  almost 
entirely  by  women,  and  they  told  their 
troubles  to  each  other,  and  gave  many  val- 
uable pointers  on  how  women  can  make  farm 
work  easier,  and  also  manage  farms.  Slides 
showing  model  farms  which  women  operate 
all  over  the  country  were  seen,  and  the  fe- 
male proprietors  told  the  other  "farmers" 
how  they  did  it. 

"It  should  be  known  that  this  organization 
is  not  a  fad,  or  a  hobby,"  said  Miss  Catherine 
E.  Cook,  "but  a  vital  movement  which  will 
react  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  womankind  and 
consequently  to  the  race.  The  organization 
is  following  the  swing  of  the  economic  pen- 
dulum. This,  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  or- 
ganization, swings  something  like  this:  Land 
to  city,  city  to  land;  land  to  city,  city  to  land. 

"The  rise  of  the  city  follows  a  dearth  of  ag- 
ricultural progress.  The  swing  to  the  land 
follows  the  increase  in  agricultural  progress. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  show 
women  the  advantages  of  bucolic  pursuits. 
We  want  to  show  women  how  to  get  two 
crops  instead  of  one."  


Iowa  Butter  Trade  Mark 

AS  A  means  of  stimulating  the  production  of 
butter  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  lawmakers 
passed  a  law  providing  that  plants  putting 
out  butter  that  would  rate  more  than  ninety-three 
per  cent  might  use  the  Iowa  stamp,  thus  signify- 
ing that  the  guarantee  of  the  State  is  behind  it. 
The  plan  has  caused  the  butter  makers  to  test  their 
butter,  and  already  many  of  the  plants  have  made 
application  for  the  stamp,  and  more  are  preparing 
to  do  so.  This  guarantee  is  expected  to  increase 
the  price  of  Iowa  butter  on  the  eastern  markets 
from  2  cents  to  5  cents  a  pound. 

92  Cars  of  Horses  to  War 

NINETY-TWO  cars  of  horses  recently  were 
shipped  from  Oklahoma  City  to  Portland, 
Maine,  for  shipment  to  the  Allies'  battle- 
fields. The  consignment,  valued  at  $300,000  was 
the  largest  single  shipment  of  war  horses  that  was 
ever  shipped  from  Oklahoma  City.  The  animals 
were  purchased  for  the  French  and  Italian  armies. 
Ten  of  the  cars  came  from  Kansas,  four  from 
Texas,  and  the  remainder  from  Oklahoma  points. 
They  cost  from  $125  to  $150. 

Bureau  Stockmen  Organize 

ALL.  the  livestock  men  of  Bureau  County,  Illi- 
nois, were  organized  into  an  association  at 
a  recent  meeting  held  in  Princeton.  Mem- 
bership in  the  organization  will  be  confined  to 
those  farmers  who  are  members  of  the  county 
agricultural  bureau.  Each  kind  of  livestock  is 
represented  on  the  board  of  directors,  as  follows: 
George  P.  Williams,  cattle;  Charles  Sabon,  swine; 
Charles  Monier,  horses;  George  Wolfersberger, 
feeders,  and  P.  D.  Gillham,  poultry. 

Iowa  County  Fairs 

AE.  COREY,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Depart- 
#  ment  of  Agriculture,  has  announced  that 
eighty-six  County  Fairs  will  be  held  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  during  the  year  191b.  Of  this  num- 
ber, he  said,  two  will  be  held  in  July,  forty-nine  in 
August  and  the  remainder  in  September.  The  Iowa 
State  Fair  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines  August  23  to 
September  1. 

Duck  Is  Champ.  Layer 

IF  THE  claims  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Banister,  of  Ve- 
rona, N.  J.,  are  anywhere  near  accurate,  the 
honor  of  being  the  champion  egg  layer  belongs 
to  Peggy,  a  Rouen  duck    of    doubtful  ancestry. 
Peggy,  according  to  Mrs.  Banister,  in  the  period 
from  Jan.  12,  1914,  to  Dec.  23,  1915,  laid  325  eggs. 

$35,000,000  for  War  Horses 

CT.  JONES,  manager  of  the  National  Stock- 
i  yards  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  announced  that 
the  Allied  armies  have  purchased  201,131 
horses  at  the  yards  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  cost  was  more  than  $35,000,000.  The  largest 
number  of  horses  was  bought  by  the  French,  but 
the  English,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  paid 
more  per  animal,  spent  the  most  money. 


Farming  Business  News 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club  will  be  held  May  3  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  6. 

*  *  * 

The  Indiana  Rural  Ministers'  Conference  will  be 
held  May  8  to  10,  at  the  Purdue  University,  West 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

*  *  * 

The  forty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Nurserymen  will  be  held  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  from  June  28  to  30. 

*  *  * 

The  Pennsylvania  Annual  Cattle  Feeders'  conven- 
tion was  held  at  the  State  College,  Pennsylvania, 
April  12.    Winter  steer  feeding  experiments  were 

discussed. 

*  *  * 

Orange  Victor,  a  yearling  bull,  brought  $540  at 
the  recent  sale  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Central  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  held  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

Officials  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture addressed  the  organization  meeting  of  the 
apple  growers  of  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  in 
the  Ashville  Grange  hall. 

*  *  * 

The  farmers  of  Morrison  County,  Minnesota,  have 
organized  a  farmers'  cooperative  shipping  associa- 
tion. Seventy-five  men,  from  seven  townships,  at- 
tended the  organization  meeting. 

*  *  * 

Georgia  shippers,  thru  the  Georgia  Shippers'  As- 
sociation, have  inaugurated  a  campaign  to  fight 
against  the  proposed  revision  of  interstate  freight 
rates.  A  committee  was  named  to  raise  funds  to 
support  the  campaign. 

*  *  * 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Warren  County  (111.)  Poultry  and 
Corn  Association:  President,  N.  H.  Robinson;  vice 
president,  W.  Y.  Smith;  secretary,  S.  L.  Hamilton; 
treasurer,  T.  M.  Millen. 

*  *    *  • 

Business  men  of  Ottumwa  and  southern  Iowa 
will  meet  May  23  for  a  discussion  of  business  con- 
ditions in  that  section  of  the  State.  The  extension 
department  of  the  Iowa  State  University  will  con- 
duct a  short  course  in  merchandising. 

«    *  * 

The  Muscatine  County  Pure-Bred  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association  was  perfected  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  farmers  at  Muscatine,  Iowa.  The  asso- 
ciation will  devote  its  efforts  to  advocating  the  rais- 
ing of  only  high-class  livestock. 

In  the  last  list  of  Guernsey  cows  making  official 
yearly  records,  as  published  by  the  Guernsey  Cat- 
tle Club,  sixteen  cows  made  records  of  more  than 
500  pounds  of  butterfat  for  one  year,  and  six  gave 
an  average  of  more  than  691  pounds  for  a  365-day 
period. 

*  *  * 

Record  high  prices  for  jacks  and  jennets  were 
established  recently  at  a  sale  of  the  Limestone  Val- 
ley Farms  at  Pettis  County,  Missouri.  Belle  Boy  of 
the  Champions  brought  $3,750,  and  the  jennet,  Belle 
of  the  Grand  Champions,  sold  at  $2,600,  and  for  a 
yearling  jennet,  Lady  Penquite,  $1,200  was  paid. 

*  *  * 

The  Comfrey  Farmers'  Cooperative  Association  of 
Brown  County,  Minnesota,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
voted  to  erect  a  creamery.  New  stock  was  sub- 
scribed in  order  to  gather  sufficient  funds  to  build 
the  building.  A  committee  of  four  was  appointed  to 
go  on  an  inspection  trip  to  get  ideas  for  the  new 
building. 

*  *  * 

Five  hundred  farm  boys  and  girls  attended  the 
junior  short  course  at  the  Minnesota  University 
farm.  The  children  were  taken  for  a  tour  of  the 
city  after  one  of  the  sessions.  Dairy  problems,  poul- 
try culture  and  gardening  were  the  principal  topics 
for  the  boys,  while  domestic  science  topics  were 
discussed  with  the  girls,  and  demonstrations  of 
canning,  cooking  and  sewing  were  given. 

*  *  # 

A  permanent  organization  was  effected  by  truck 
and  garden  growers  of  McLean  County,  Illinois. 
Shipment  of  produce  to  Chicago  was  taken  up,  but 
it  was  decided  to  postpone  definite  action.  The 
question  was  whether  the  farmers  should  ship  the 
stuff  thru  the  association,  or  as  individuals.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  John 
Bright;  vice  president,  O.  J.  Hopkins;  secretary, 
P.  W.  Ensinger;  treasurer,  Laurence  Glerny. 
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FROM  RAILS  TO  RAT-PROOF 

One  Line  of  Development  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Corn  Crib 


MAN  came  from  monkey — so  scientists  tell  us. 
Without  going  into  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  this  statement,  suffice  it  to  say  that, 
wide  as  the  difference  is  in  this  theory  between  the 
raw  material  and  the  finished  product — present-day 
man — the  contrast  is  hardly  less  marked  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  corn  crib  from  its*  origin  to  now. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  split  rails  are  almost  in- 
separable. The  earliest  type  of  corn  crib  was  made 
by  piling  long,  crude  sticks  of  wood,  the  product  of 
a  split  tree  trunk,  one  above  the  other,  being  tied  in 
at  the  corners  to  form  a  rectangular  bin  with  very 
open  sides,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  method  of 
curing  corn  was  in  vogue  when  Lincoln  stirred  the 
middle  West  with  his  plain  eloquence  and  quick 
wit  during  the  early  days  of  his  political  career, 
considerably  more  than  a  half  century  ago. 

The  rail  corn  crib  has  a  glorious  and  historic  past 
— of  pioneer  days  when  brave  men  and  women  set 
out  to  conquer  stubborn  wooded  lands  and  to  har- 
ness the  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities of  the  prairies. 
But  the  rail  crib  has 
outlived  its  usefulness. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  mem- 
ory, except  in  a  few 
hidden  nooks  where 
some  farmer,  unwilling 
to  drop  the  old  for  the 
new  and  better  way. 
still  persists  in  being  a 
'•good  fellow"  to  the 
rats  and  in  .allowing  a 
large  percentage  of  his 
crop  to  mold  in  an  an- 
cient receptacle. 

The  frame  crib  has 
long  since  succeeded  the 
split  rail  crib  on  most 
farms  in  the  corn  belt. 
It  is  by  far  the  most 
numerous  of  all  types  of 
a  corn  container.  There 
are  many  excellent  ex- 
ample^ of  good  frame 
corn  cribs  to  be  found 
all  over  the  United 
States,  and  there  are 
many  poor  ones  also  in 
use. 

The  trouble  has  been 
that  in  the  past  when 
corn  was  selling  only 
for  from  12  to  15  cents 
a  bushel,  and  the 
price  of  lumber  was 
high,  no  one  seemed 
to  be  very  particular 
about    the    kind    of  a 

crib  he  had  or  built.  Old  boards  and  inferior  lum- 
ber "slapped  up"  in  a  careless  and  hurried  manner 
seemed  to  constitute  a  "good  enough"  place  in  which 
to  put  the  corn.  Little  difference  did  it  make  when 
t  lie  feed  was  covered  with  snow -in  winter  or  became 
wet  with  the  rains  of  autumn.  How  much  the  rats 
ate  gave  small  cause  for  concern.  Corn  was  cheap 
anyhow. 

But  now,  look  what  a  change.  Corn  has  advanced 
from  a  shilling  to  as  high  as  70  cents  a  bushel  and 
who  knows  to  what  heights  it  may  yet  soar  within 
the  next  few  years?  Now  the  trouble  is  that  most 
of  us,  with  the  careless  habits  of  former  years  with 
regard  to  the  storing  of  corn  firmly  fixed  in  our 
minds,  are  liable  to  cause  ourselves  considerable 
loss  by  not  properly  caring  for  this  high-priced  corn. 
There  is  little  profit  in  plowing,  harrowing,  select- 
ing and  testing  seed,  planting,  cultivating  and  husk- 
ing if  you  do  not  have  a  crib  that  does  justice  to 
the  corn  that  you  raise. 

Following  upon  the  heels  of  demand  has  come  a 


By  E.  G.  Zorn 

new  type  of  crib  that  supplants  the  wasteful  frame 
crib,  its  predecessor.  This  crib  is  permanent,  fire- 
proof, economical  in  arrangement,  low  in  cost  and 
pleasing  in  appearance.  It  saves  every  kernel  of 
corn,  since  it  is  rat  and  moisture  proof,  and  its  cost 
of  upkeep  is  practically  nothing. 

In  building  a  crib  of  this  sort,  a  concrete  founda- 
tion is  first  laid  eight  inches  in  thickness  and  to  a 
depth  of  about  three  feet  in  the  ground.  A  one  to 
four  or  one  to  five  mixture  is  used  for  this  work, 
the  foundation  being  laid  in  a  circular  form,  since 
most  of  these  cribs  are  round.  On  the  foundation  is 
laid  hollow  clay  building  tile,  each  unit  usually 
measuring  eight  by  eight  by  eight  inches.  Each  of 
these  blocks  has  four  holes  and  is  not  in  the  shape 
of  a  cube,  as  most  hollow-tile  we  have  seen,  but  is 
cut  on  a  quarter  slope  so  that,  when  laid  in  the 
wall,  the  cores  slope  downward,  instead  of  being 
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vertical.  This  shape  has  been  adopted  so  that  the 
open  walls  might  shed  the  water  and  snow  and  so 
keep  the  corn  dry,  while  admitting  plenty  of  air. 

Between  each  course  of  blocks  in  the  wall,  three 
^-inch  wires  are  placed  as  reinforcement  and  to 
prevent  the  cribs  bursting  when  heavily  loaded.  The 
wires  are  imbedded  in  the  mortar  and  in  this  way 
are  kept  from  rusting. 

The  floor  of  the  hollow-tile  corn  crib  is  usually 
built  of  concrete  with  drain-tile  or  5x8x12  inches 
hollow-tile  laid  flat,  placed  between  the  gravel  sub- 
base  and  the  floor  proper.  These  tile  are  placed  in 
this  manner  to  keep  the  floor  absolutely  dry,  as  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  solid  masonry  becomes  cold 
during  the  winter  and  condenses  moisture.  How- 
ever, with  the  aeration,  as  provided  for  in  most  of 
these  cribs,  this  objection  has  been  eliminated. 

In  order  to  keep  the  rats  from  crawling  thru  the 
cores  of  the  blocks  and  thus  entering  the  crib — for 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  gain  admis- 
sion, the  walls  and  foundation  being  rather  hard  on 


their  teeth — wire  screening  is  placed  around  the 
inside  of  the  crib  for  a  distance  of  about  three  or 
four  courses  from  the  floor.  Then,  on  the  outside 
of  the  building,  a  galvanized  iron  ledge  is  placed 
at  the  point  where  the  wire  screening  ends  on  the 
inside.  The  ledge  projects  about  four  inches  from 
the  surface  of  the  wall  and  is  bent  down  slightly 
at  the  edge,  making  it  absolutely  impossible  for  a 
rat  to  climb  around  it.  The  bent-down  edge  also 
protects  the  stock  from  being  cut  on  the  legs  should 
they  run  against  the  ledge, 

The  roofs  on  these  hollow-tile  corn  cribs  are 
usually  built  by  nailing  2x6  rafters  to  a  double  2x8 
inch  plate  which  is  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  tile  wall. 
These  rafters  are  supported  in  the  center  of  the 
building  by  posts  which  project  upward  from  the 
ventilating  core  walls.  A  three-foot  minimum 
should  be  observed  in  fastening  the  rafters  at  the 
outside  walls,  best  practice  dictating  this  con- 
struction. When  all  of  the  rafters  have  been  spiked 
to  the  plates,  pieces  should  be  nailed  in  at  intervals 

of  six  feet,  starting  at 
the  lower  end  and  run- 
ning upward.  One  by 
four  sheeting  is  then 
nailed  on  and  the 
shingles  applied. 

An  interesting  feature 
of  the  round  hollow-tile 
corn  crib  is  the  ventilat- 
ing core  whicn  is  placed 
in  the  center  of  the 
building  and  extends 
thru  the  top  of  the  roof. 
This  core  exerts  a 
"pull"  or  draft  much 
the  same  as  a  chimney, 
drawing  the  air  thru 
the  outer  walls  of  the 
building  to  the  corn. 
After  passing  thru  the 
contents  of  the  crib,  the 
air  goes  out  of  the 
building  thru  the  core. 
The  corn  in  this  way  is 
thoroly  dried  and  kept 
dry. 

In  filling  a  crib  of  this 
kind  a  small  elevator, 
terminating  at  the  top 
of  the  core  and  oper- 
ated by  a  small  gaso- 
line engine,  will  be 
found  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. In  most  of  these 
cribs  a  spreading  cone, 
built  in  connection  with 
the  core,  distributes  the 
corn  evenly  in  the  crib. 
A  shelling  trench  may 
be  built  in  the  floor,  usually  eighteen  inches  wide 
and  eighteen  inches  deep,  to  lighten  the  task  of 
shelling.  A  conveyor  belt,  running  in  this  trench, 
carries  the  ear  corn  out  to  the  sheller  at  a  consider- 
able saving  in  labor.  In  this  way  one  man  can  feed 
more  corn  to  the  sheller  than  can  be  handled.  The 
walls  of  these  trenches,  in  most  cases,  are  built  of 
concrete,  altho  hollow-tile  may  be  used,  thereby 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  building  expensive 
forms. 

A  round,  hollow-tile  crib  located  on  a  farm  near 
Auburn,  Iowa,  has  a  capacity  of  8,000  bushels  and 
cost  $1,500.  It  has  a  self-supporting  tile  roof,  which 
makes  the  structure  entirely  fireproof.  This  crib  is 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  and  measures  twenty 
feet  to  the  eaves.  It  has  a  six-foot  ventilating  core 
and  the  space  in  which  the  corn  is  stored  is  9% 
feet  in  thickness  around  the  crib. 

A  radically  different  type  of  tile  crib  is  shown  in 
another  of  the  accompanying  illustrations.  It  is 
Continued  on  Page  183 
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Handicraft — Lesson  No.  6 

Corn  Tray 

PURPOSE — The  corn  tray  is  a  tray  having  one 
side,  two  ends  and  ten  compartments,  used  for 
studying  and  judging  corn. 

MATERIAL  REQUIRED— Lumber :  One  piece  1 
by  12  by  27  inches,  1  piece  1  by  4  by  28  inches,  1 
piece  %  by  %  by  9  inches,  white  pine.  Hardware: 
Eightpenny  nails  and  shingle  nails. 

STOCK  BILL— One  piece  %  by  11%  by  25%  inches 
for  bottom,  1  piece  %  by  1%  by  27%  inches  for  side, 
2  pieces  %  by  1%  by  11%  inches  for  ends,  9  pieces 
%  by      by  11%  inches  for  strips. 

TOOLS — Rule,  lead  pencil,  try  square,  saw,  plane, 
marking  gauge,  brace  and  1-inch  bit,  knife  and  ham- 
mer. 

DIRECTIONS— 

1.  CUTTING  STOCK— Calculate  the  rough  size  of 
the  stock  carefully  before  cutting. 

2.  SQUARING  STOCK— The  edges  and  ends  of  the 
stock  for  the  tray  require  very  careful  workman- 
ship. Rip  the  4-inch  pieces  to  make  the  side  and 
ends. 

BOTTOM — 1.  Plane  both  surfaces  smooth. 

2.  Plane  one  edge  smooth  and  gauge  the  width  to 
11%  inches. 

3.  Square  a  line  across  one  surface  and  edge,  near 
the  end.    Saw  off  carefully  to  the  line. 

4.  Measure  the  required  length,  25%  inches,  and 
finish  the  other  end  in  the  same  way. 

The  side  and  ends  need  not  be  squared  up;  sim- 
ply cut  them  11%  inches,  the  required  length. 
3.  ASSEMBLING- 
TRAY — 1.  Draw  a  marking  gauge  line  1  inch 
from  one  edge  of  the  bottom,  as  a  center  line  for  the 
holes. 

2.  Nail  the  end  pieces  to  the  ends  of  the  bottom. 

3.  Nail  the  side  across  the  edge  of  the  bottom  and 
ends  of  the  end  pieces. 

STRIPS — Make  a  strip  2%  inches  wide  and  10 
inches  long  and  use  it  to  space  the  strips  when 
nailing  them  in  the  corn  tray. 

HOLES — i.  Locate  the  center  of  every  compart- 
ment on  the  marking  gauge  line  already  drawn. 

2.  Bore  the  holes  with  a  1-inch  bit  %  inch  deep. 

Bench  Hook 

PURPOSE— Planing  the  ends  of  small  pieces  of 
lumber  and  cutting  them  off  is  a  rather  difficult 
problem.  For  this  purpose  a  bench  hook  is  both 
simple  and  convenient.  The  piece  of  lumber  to  be 
planed  or  cut  off  is  held  against  one  shoulder  of 
the  bench  hook,  while  the  other  shoulder  rests 
against  the  front  edge  of  the  workbench. 

MATERIAL  REQUIRED— Lumber :  One  piece  % 
by  6  by  IS  inches,  1  piece  1  by  6  by  6  inches,  white 
pine.    Hardware:    Four  1-inch  wood  screws. 

STOCK  BILL — One  piece  7-16  by  5%  by  14  inches 
for  board,  2  pieces  %  by  2%  by  4  inches  for  blocks. 

TOOLS — Saw,  plane,  pencil,  hammer  and  screw 
driver. 

DIRECTIONS— 

1.  CUTTING  STOCK— Calculate  the  rough  size  of 
stock  carefully  when  cutting. 

2.  SQUARING  STOCK— Square  up  each  piece  of 
stock  as  follows: 

BOARD — 1.  Plane  one  of  the  surfaces  smooth  for 
a  working  face. 


2.  Plane  one  edge  smooth  and  square  with  the 
working  face. 

3.  Gauge  7-16  inch  for  the  thickness  and  plane 
the  surface  down  to  the  gauge  line. 

4.  Gauge  5%  inches  for  the  width  and  plane  down 
in  the  same  way. 

5.  Square  a  line  across  the  working  face,  near 
one  end.  Saw  carefully,  outside  the  line,  and  then 
plane  to  the  line. 

6.  Measure  the  finished  length  and  finish  the 
other  end  in  the  same  way. 

BLOCKS— 1.  Square  up  the  1  by  6  by  6  inches 
piece  of  stock  as  directed  above. 

2.  Gauge  a  line  lengthwise  thru  the  middle, 
around  the  piece,  on  the  flat  surface. 

3.  Rip  the  piece  on  the  line  and  plane  the  edges  of 
the  pieces. 

3.  ASSEMBLING— 

1.  Place  the  blocks  on  the  board,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing,  with  edges  even  with  one  side  and  end. 
Be  sure  to  place  them  square  across  the  end  of 
the  board. 

2.  Fasten  them  with  two  1-inch  flat  head  screws. 
Be  careful  not  to  split  the  blocks,  and  be  sure  that 
the  heads  of  the  screws  are  sunk  below  the  surface. 

3.  Bevel  the  corners  by  chiseling  or  sawing  off,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  This  will  prevent  them  from 
splitting  and  breaking.  Do  not  bevel  the  inside 
corners  of  the  blocks,  because  these  should  be 
square  to  give  a  firm  support  to  the  piece  being 
planed  or  sawed. 

4.  Bore  the  two  %-inch  holes  shown.  These  are 
used  to  hang  up  the  bench  hook  when  not  in  use. 

Needlework — Lesson  No.  7 

SEWING  MACHINE— You  may  now  begin  to  use 
the  sewing  machine.  If  you  have  never  used  the 
machine,  have  some  one  show  you  about  it.  Learn 
how  to  tread  the  machine  without  the  band  until  you 
have  a  good  steady,  even  motion.  Learn  to  thread  the 
machine.  Learn  to  thread  the  shuttle.  Practice 
turning  the  wheel  and  holding  the  upper  thread  so 
as  to  draw  the  under  thread  up  thru  the  needle  plate 
so  it  will  not  snarl  when  you  begin  to  sew.  Learn 
about  the  tension.  Learn  how  to  lengthen  and 
shorten  the  stitch.  When  the  machine  is  properly 
adjusted,  the  stitches  are  alike  on  both  sides.  If 
one  thread  lies  in  a  straight  line,  the  tensions  are 
not  properly  adjusted.  The  threads  should  look  the 
same  on  both  sides.  Practice  stitching  on  a  piece  of 
striped  goods,  using  the  stripes  for  a  guide.  When 
you  can  stitch  straight  to  the  stripe  try  stitching 
on  a  plain  piece  of  material.  When  you  can  stitch 
straight,  you  may  sew  the  binding  on  the  bulletin 
case.  In  sewing  on  the  machine  see  that  the  ends 
of  all  threads  are  carefully  tied  together  close  to 
the  material  and  ends  cut  off  with  scissors. 

The  material  may  be  any  color  desired.  The  braid 
may  harmonize  or  contrast  with  the  material.  Khaki 
bound  with  dark  brown  tape  makes  a  good  case. 

CUTTING— Straighten  ends  of  material.  Cut  off 
a  piece  33  inches  long  and  27  inches  wide  and  lay 
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aside.  From  the  part  that  is  left  cut  six  small,  rec- 
tangular pieces  6x7  inches  for  pockets. 

BINDING — Cut  the  end  of  the  bias  tape  so  that 
the  cut  runs  with  the  thread  of  material.  Fold  the 
tape  thru  the  center  so  the  two  folded  edges  come 
exactly  together.  Press  with  hot  iron  to  hold 
in  place.  Slip  the  edge  of  material  between  the  two 
folds  of  the  binding  as  far  as  possible,  and  baste 
with  even  basting.  If  the  binding  has'  been  folded 
exactly  in  the  middle  the  edges  will  be  even  and 
both  will  be  caught  by  the  basting.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  material  is  caught  into  the 
binding  all  the  way  around. 

In  turning  the  corner  make  a  little  diagonal  fold 
and  press  down  flat.  Continue  around  the  piece 
until  starting  point  is  reached.  Cut  the  binding 
along  the  thread  of  material,  allowing  about  %  inch 
for  lapping.  Lap  over  and  baste  securely  and  fasten 
well.  In  this  case  the  ends  of  the  binding  are  not 
joined,  but  simply  lapped,  as  any  joining  or  folding 
would  make  it  heavy  and  clumsy.  Stitch  the  bind- 
ing on  the  machine,  taking  care  to  keep  the  stitch- 
ing straight  and  to  catch  both  edges.  Bind  the  small 
pieces  in  the  same  manner.  Stitch  the  binding 
across  one  of  the  7-inch  sides  of  all  the  eight  small 
pieces. 

PLACING  THE  POCKETS— Measure  up  from  the 
bottom  3  inches,  and  put  in  a  line  of  uneven  basting 
for  a  guide,  measure  out  from  the  right  hand  side 
3  inches  and  put  in  another  line  of  basting.  At  the 
point  where  these  lines  cross  place  one  corner  of  a 
pocket,  having  the  stitched  side  at  the  top,  and  baste 
into  position.  Measure  out  from  the  left  side  of  the 
pocket  3  inches,  mark  with  basting  or  pin,  and  place 
next  pocket  with  lower  edge  of  pocket  on  first  line 
of  basting  and  side  on  line  marked.  In  the  same 
manner  place  the  other  two  pockets.  There  are 
now  three  pockets  in  a  row,  2  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  THE  OUTLINE 
STITCH — Use  embroidery  thread  or  silk.  First, 
work  exactly  on  the  line  of  the  letter  design.  Hold 
the  cloth  over  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  Work 
from  you.  Keep  the  thread  downwards  under  the 
thumb  and  to  the  right  of  the  needle.  Second,  bring 
the  needle  thru  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  mate- 
rial at  the  end  of  the  last  letter  of  the  written  word. 
Third,  take  a  stitch  about  3-16  inch  long,  forward 
on  the  line  of  the  design;  bring  the  needle  thru  to 
the  right  side  about  1-16  inch  below  the  point  where 
it  went  down.  Fourth,  continue  in  this  way,  being 
careful  not  to  draw  stitches  too  tight.  Fifth,  fasten 
neatly  on  the  wrong  side  so  there  will  be  no  knots 
or  ends  showing. 

EYELETS — In  corner  of  top  measure  down  V2 
inch  from  binding  and  cut  %  inch  from  binding  at 
side.  At  this  point  punch  a  hole  with  embroidery 
stiletto  or  large  darning  needle.  Make  row  of  run- 
ning stitches  with  the  embroidery  thread  around  the 
hole,  keeping  the  hole  in  the  center.  Do  not  cut 
the  thread.  The  circle  made  by  the  running  stitches 
should  be  about  3-16  inch  in  diameter.  Insert  the 
point  of  the  scissors  in  the  hole  and  cut  away  the 
material  to  within  1-16  inch  of  the  running  stitches. 
Hold  the  eyelet  over  the  forefinger. 

Put  the  needle  thru  the  hole  and  bring  up  on  the 
right  side  just  below  the  running  stitches  and 
while  it  is  pointing  toward  you,  bring  the  double 
thread  as  it  hangs  from  the  needle  around  to  the 
left  under  the  needle.  Draw  the  needle  thru  the 
loop,  letting  the  thread  form  a  purl  or  little  loop, 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelet.  • 

Work  from  right  to  left  and  when  the  eyelet  is 
finished  fasten  thread  by  taking  two  or  three  small 
stitches  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  work.  Hang 
your  bulletin  case,  where  it  will  be  within  easy 
reach  when  you  wish  to  use  the  bulletins. 
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THE  FUTURE 


Market  Garden  Champion 

THE  State  champion  in  the  Massachusetts  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Market  Garden  Club,  as  just  an- 
nounced by  Prof.  O.  A.  Morton,  State  agent 
in  charge  of  club  work,  is  Gust  W.  Anderson,  who 
not  only  wins  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  but  also 
a  $150  scholarship  offered  by  Mr.  William  L.  Wright 
for  the  best  garden  in  Brockton.  Young  Anderson 
sold  and  furnished  his  home  $54. S6  worth  of  vege- 
tables, won  $12.50  in  prizes  at  agricultural  fairs 
and  canned  $27.42  worth  of  greens  and  vegetables, 
making  the  gross  returns  $94.78  from  his  twentieth 
acre.  He  stood  tenth  in  the  State  canning  club  and 
nineteenth  in  the  potato  club,  raising  forty-five  bush- 
els of  potatoes  on  one-quarter  acre.  From  the  one- 
quarter  acre  he  exhibited  a  peck  that  won  not  only 
the  first  prize  for  the  eastern  section  of  the  State, 
but  a  silver  cup  in  the  sweepstakes  contest. 

Below  is  given  in  Mr.  Anderson's  own  language 
an  account  of  his  methods  and  results: 

Pine  Hill  Garden 

"My  Pine  Hill  garden  is  located  at  my  summer 
home,  near  Robbin's  Pond,  in  the  town  of  East 
Bridgewater.  The  one-twentieth  acre  plot  which  I 
shall  describe  is  a  portion  of  my  half-acre  garden. 
The  soil  is  an  extremely  light,  sandy  soil,  which  is 
easily  worked,  but  requires  a  large  amount  of  ma- 
nure for  crops. 

"I  began  planning  my  garden  early  last  year  and 
by  the  middle  of  April  I  had  practically  completed 
the  plans  and  had  purchased  seed  from  a  reputable 
mail  order  concern.  In  laying  out  the  garden  I 
kept  in  mind  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  profit 
from  the  crops,  and  I  believe  that  in  this  respect  my 
garden  could  not  have  been  bettered.  The  plans 
included  a  large  variety  so  that  it  would  be  unnec- 
essary to  purchase  any  kind  of  vegetables. 

"On  the  23d  of  April  I  began  carefully  preparing 
the  land  and  planting  it  according  to  the  plans  I  had 
previously  drawn.  I  continued  planting  at  various 
times,  usually  doing  the  work  on  Saturdays.  I 
made  the  furrows  with  the  hoe  handle,  using  a  line 
stretched  between  two  stakes  in  order  to  make  the 
rows  straight.  I  distributed  the  seed  liberally  in 
the  furrows  and  covered  with  mellow  soil.  After 
covering  the  seed  I  firmed  the  ground  with  my  foot 
to  put  the  soil  in  contact  witbrthe  seed. 

"I  cultivated  occasionally  when  I  found  time, 
using  first  a  wheel  hoe.  There  was  very  little  trou- 
ble from  weeds,  and  I  consider  this  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  weeds  were  allowed  to  mature  on  the  ad- 
jacent land  in  1914.  I  endeavored  to  keep  the 
labor  cost  as  low  as  possible  without  neglecting 
the  care  of  the  garden. 

"The  tomato  plants  were  staked  before  they  were 
a  foot  high  and  were  tied  and  pruned  as  often  as 
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necessary.  My  tomatoes  were  among  the  earliest 
in  this  section. 

"I  sprayed  the  beans  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
the  cabbage  with  paris  green.  I  used  one  part  paris 
green  to  150  water.  As  soon  as  the  early  crops  were 
gone  I  planted  cabbages  and  turnips  in  their  places. 
In  this  way  all  the  land  was  producing  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer. 

"Most  of  the  produce  was  used  at  home  because 
the  market,  consisting  of  a  few  neighboring  cot- 
tagers, was  very  limited.  My  prices  were  quite  low 
in  most  cases  in  order  to  induce  the  neighbors  to 
buy.  I  must  say,  however,  that  my  customers  were 
always  pleased  with  my  vegetables,  for  I  never  sold 


anything  which  I  would  have  been  ashamed  to  ex- 
hibit. The  following  incident  illustrates  this  point: 
"One  afternoon  as  I  was  working  in  my  garden  a 
customer  stopped  and  said  in  a  serious  way:  'Gust, 
your  tomatoes  don't  keep  well.'  I  looked  at  him 
somewhat  perplexed.  'No,'  he  repeated,  'they  don't 
keep  well.  We  eat  them  all  up.'  And  he  called  for 
more.  Another  customer  had  us  send  a  box  of  cu- 
cumbers and  summer  squashes  to  a  friend  in 
Quiiicy. 

"Many  vegetables  which  otherwise  would  have 
gone  to  waste  were  canned  in  glass  jars.  These 
were  all  put  up  by  the  cold  pack  method.  In  my 
account  book  I  estimated  the  value  of  these  cans  at 
the  prices  for  which  I  would  have  sold  them. 

"As  I  review  the  summer's  efforts,  I  believe  that  I 
am  justified  in  calling  my  garden  a  success.  I  have 
earned  a  good  profit  and  have  greatly  benefited  in 
the  4  H's.  I  trust  that  the  year's  experience  will 
enable  me  to  make  the  coming  year  of  Pine  Hill  gar- 
den the  most  successful  in  its  history." 

Iowa  Boys  After  Big  Prizes 

BABY  Beef  Clubs  of  Iowa  are  in  line  for  a  lot  of 
fine  prizes  this  year,  probably  the  best  list  of 
prizes  that  are  within  reach  of  any  group  of 
club  boys.  The  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Association, 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  cooperating  in  this  Baby  Beef  Club 
work  in  Iowa,  together  with  those  counties  organ- 
ized to  cooperate  in  this  work. 
Here  are  the  prizes: 

1.  The  Farming  Business  $4,000  clubhouse. 
"Friendship  Home,"  which  is  open  to  all  Boys'  and 
Girls'.  Mother-Daughter  and  Father-Son  clubs  in 
the  thirty-three  northern  States. 

2.  State  championship,  which  is  a  free  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  all  expenses  paid  by  the  Union 
Stockyards  and  Transportation  Company  of  Chicago. 

3.  Ten  short  course  scholarships  to  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ames  for  the  ten 
club  boys  and  girls  standing  highest  in  the  State, 
all  clubs  eligible.  The  Baby  Beef  Club  boys  may 
not  win  any  of  these  Farming  Business  prizes,  but 
they  have  a  chance,  probably  a  better  chance  than 
some  other  clubs. 

4.  Two  other  State  prizes  of  $35  and  $15  for  trips 
to  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  at  Chi- 
cago, the  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Association  putting 
up  this  money. 

5.  Fifty  county  championship  prizes  in  those 
counties  where  fifty  or  more  calves  are  entered  in 
the  county  contests,  trips  to  the  International  being 
given  by  the  Union  Stockyards  and  Transit  Com- 
pany. Clay,  Robinson  &  Co.,  Walter  &  Dunbar, 
Livestock  Exchange  National  Bank,  one  trip  to  each 
of  ten  counties  by  each  firm;  Alexander.  Ward  & 
Conover.  and  J.  M.  Doud,  five  counties  each. 

6.  Solid  gold  "4  H"  buttons  to  each  county  cham- 
pion by  The  Farming  Business,  tho  the  Beef  Club 
boys  may  not  necessarily  win  these. 

7.  Other  county  and  township  prizes  may  con- 
sist of  free  trips  to  the  Junior  Short  Course  at 
Ames,  free  tickets  to  local  short  courses,  or  any 
other  desirable  prizes  offered  locally. 

8.  At  least  $100  cash  will  be  offered  at  the  1916 
Iowa  State  Fair  by  Rosenbaum  Bros,  and  Ingwerson 
Bros,  of  Chicago,  and  the  same  amount  at  the  In- 
ternational by  the  same  firm,  together  with  $175  by 
the  Bowles  Livestock  Commission  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, for  exhibits  of  baby  beeves  by  Iowa  Baby  Beef 
contestants.  At  many  district,  county  and  local 
fairs  and  shows  liberal  prizes  will  be  offered  for  ex- 
hibits of  baby  beeves.  Inquire  of  the  secretary  of 
the  local  fair  or  show. 

9.  Each  junior  who  enters  the  contest  secures  a 
calf,  cares  for  it  and  reports  hfs  work  to  date,  Jan. 
1,  1916,  will  be  sent  a  specially  designed  Baby  Beef 
Contest  Fob  by  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Ohio  Organized  in  43  Counties 

FORTY-THREE  counties  of  Ohio  have  signed  up 
to  conduct  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  work  in  pig 
growing,  poultry  raising,  potato  growing  and 
home  making.  The  interest  in  the  movement  has 
been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  especially  since  the 
Agricultural  College  Extension  Service  of  Ohio 
State  University  has  offered  to  send  three  of  the 
contest  winners  from  each  county  to  Farmers'  Week 
next  year.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the  club 
work  in  each  county  is  carried  on  by  the  school 
superintendents  and  fair  association,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  at  Columbus. 

All  boys  and  girls  who  enter  the  contests  secure 
aid  from  the  Extension  Service  in  the  form  of  bul- 
letins on  raising  pigs,  poultry  and  other  contest 
projects.  They  are  also  closely  connected  with  a 
spirited  competition  at  home.  The  popularity  of 
the  contests  is  not  only  State-wide  but  nation-wide, 
there  being  a  national  organization  of  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs. 


Canning  Clubs  Raise  Record 

THE  average  yield  and  average  net  profit  made 
by  the  canning  club  girls  of  Florida  this  year 
show  considerable  increase  over  those  of  last 
year.  C.  K.  McQuarrie,  State  agent  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Extension  Division,  has  received  a  re- 
port from  Miss  Agnes  Ellen  Harris,  canning  club 
agent,  in  which  the  yields  and  profits  of  the  girls  are 
compared.  Last  year  the  average  yield  was  2,618.6 
pounds  of  vegetables  to  the  tenth  acre,  while  this 
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year  the  average  is  2,478.15  pounds.  Last  year  the 
average  net  profit  was  $63.29  and  this  vear  it  was 
$67.58. 

The  total  value  of  the  vegetables  raised  by  the 
girls  this  year  was  $9,525.59.  The  net  profit  was 
$6,222.26.  There  were  1,838  girls  enrolled  but  only 
509  reported  at  the  contests.  Eula  Trantham  of 
Duval  County  won  the  State  prize.  She  made  a 
yield  of  4,063  pounds,  at  a  net  profit  of  $82.57.  The 
prize  consisted  of  $100,  given  jointly  by  the  Bank- 
ers' Association  and  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs. 

Learned  Lots  in  Cooking  Club 

I LEARNED  lots  of  things  from  the  cooking 
contest  and  will  try  to  join  again  next  year. 
Some  of  the  tilings  I  have  learned  are:  Baking 
— bread,  45  to  60  minutes;  biscuit  and  roll's,  10  to  20 
minutes;  plain  cake,  30  to  60  minutes. 

I  have  also  learned  that:  To  butter  your  pan, 
then  flour  it,  the  cake  will  not  stick  so  soon.  But  if 
it  does  stick,  turn  upside  down  and  put  a  wet  cloth 
over  it. 

One  teaspoon  or  tablespoon  means  a  rounded 
measure  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Aluminum  cooking  utensils  are  the  best  for  gen- 
eral use. 

If  bread  or  cake  browns  too  quickly,  cover  with  a 
piece  of  paper. 

The  essential  thing,  of  course,  is  that  the  oven 
have  just  the  proper  degree  of  heat  for  the  kind  of 
cake  to  be  baked.  If  it  is  too  hot  at  first,  the  cake 
will  form  a  crust  on  the  top  and  break  it,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  unsightly  loaf. 

Warming  flour  makes  bread  rise  sooner — but  not 
too  warm,  or  the  bread  will  be  dark  and  heavy. 

Beating  cake  lots  makes  it  thinner  and  lighter. 

Good  yeast  is  essential  to  make  good  bread. 

Having  water  too  hot  when  yeast  is  put  to  soak 
kills  the  yeast. 

Three  ways  to  test  a  cake: 

When  cake  comes  loose  from  the  sides  of  the  pan 
it  is  done. 

Press  finger  gently  on  cake;  if  prints  do  not 
show,  it  is  done. 

Stick  toothpick  or  straw  in  cake  and  take  it  out; 
if  dough  does  not  stick  to  the  toot li pick  or  straw,  the 
cake  is  done. — Viola  Baker,  Age  14,  New  Mexico. 

Note:  The  exhibit  in  the  cooking  contest  consist- 
ed of  rolls,  cake  and  candy.  Viola's  cake  took  first, 
candy  second  and  rolls  third  in  State  contest. 

School  Crops  in  Louisiana 

PL.  GUILBEAU,  State  inspector  of  agricultural 
schools,  has  just  returned  from  a  long  trip 
of  inspection  in  central,  northern  and  eastern 
Louisiana,  where  he  visited  twenty-four  schools. 
All  of  these  schools,  he  says,  are  doing  good  work 
both  in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  farm.  The  cover 
crops  that  were  planted  early  last  fall  are  very  suc- 
cessful and  furnished  good  winter  pasturage  for  the 
livestock,  of  which  there  is  a  steadily  increasing 
number  on  many  of  the  different  farms. 
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as  the  women-folks  unconsciously  try  to  make  the 
entire  house  be  in  keeping  with  that  piano.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it,  try  it;  there  is  nothing  better  for 
your  soul  and  your  pocketbook  than  the  associa- 
tions of  a  good  dairy  cow. 


to  be  given  as  prizes  to  these  farmers  of  the  future. 

Friendship  Home,  costing  $4,000,  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Club  which  shows  the  highest  average  record 
of  achievement  for  the  year.  This  magnificent 
prize  is  giving  a  big  incentive  to  group  effort;  it 
teaches  the  boys  and  the  girls  to  work  together 
toward  a  common  end.  Ten  boys  and  girls  in  each 
of  33  States  will  be  sent  at  our  expense  to  the  mid- 
winter Short  Course  held  at  their  State  Agricul- 
tural College;  330  boys  and  girls  given  special 
training  in  agriculture  at  the  expense  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business.  Every  county  champion  in  each  of 
these  33  States  will  be  given  a  solid  gold  achieve- 
ment badge.  These  prizes  to  individual  boys  and 
girls  are  in  recognition  of  their  work  as  indi- 
viduals. 

Farming  in  Sheep  Shape 

SHIPS  are  the  embodiment  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness;  and  out  of  that  fact  has  grown  the 
custom  of  speaking  of  any  thing  or  place  which 
is  neat,  clean  and  orderly  as  being  in  "ship  shape." 
The  farmer  who  raises  sheep  has  his  fields  and 
pastures  more  free  of  weeds  than  has  the  average 
farmer  who  does  not  raise  sheep,  for  they  are  the 
best  little  old  weed  killers  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Incidentally,  or  even  as  the  main  factor,  he  is  also 
making  good  money  this  year  from  his  sheep  both 
as  mutton  and  as  wool  producers. 

So  why  not  have  a  farm  in  sheep  shape  as  well 
as  in  ship  shape,  or  put  it  in  ship  shape  by  having 
it  in  sheep  shape?  Ordinarily,  killing  weeds  is  a 
laborious  and  an  expensive  process.  But  when  you 
kill  them  by  putting  them  into  sheep's  stomachs, 
the  process  is  neither  laborious  nor  expensive.  In 
fact,  it  makes  money  in  two  ways;  a  clean  farm  is 
a  better  money  producer  than  is  a  filthy  farm;  the 
sheep  manufacture  the  weeds  into  wool  and  mutton 
— and  both  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  this 
year,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  so.  But  re- 
member that  sheep  need  something  more  than 
weeds  to  eat. 

The  Farming  Business  wants  to  see  more  farms 
of  this  country  put  into  sheep  shape  than  have  ever 
been  before,  because  we  feel  that  thereby  the  in- 
come from  those  farms  will  be  increased.  At  the 
same  time  the  nation  will  be  rendered  nearer  eco- 
nomically independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  than 
it  is  now.  So  by  stimulating  the  production  of 
sheep,  we  benefit  our  readers  and  benefit  our  nation. 

To  this  end  we  have  collected  an  extensive  series 
of  very  excellent  articles  on  various  phases  of  the 
sheep  industry,  many  of  these  articles  being  writ- 
ten on  special  request  from  us  by  recognized  sheep 
and  wool  authorities  in  this  country,  in  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This  is 
the  greatest  series  of  sheep  and  wool  articles  ever 
printed  by  any  farm  paper  in  this  country.  And 
this  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The 
Farming  Business. 

Putting  Blood  Into  Spuds 

YOU  believe  in  blue-blooded  beeves,  or  you  would 
not  breed  your  cows  to  the  best  bulls  of  their 
breed  to  be  had  in  your  neighborhood.  You 
have  the  same  faith  in  the  economy  and  the  money- 
making  qualities  of  blue-blood  in  horses,  sheep, 
hogs  and  dairy  cows  or  you  would  not  breed  to  the 
best.  You  believe  in  the  value  of  blood  in  humans, 
or  you  would  not  send  Mary  away  to  school  in  some 
distant  city  when  you  think  she  is  showing  too 
much  fondness  for  John,  the  attractive  son  of  John 
Jones  the  neighborhood  drunkard. 

Then  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  you  should 
smile  and  shrug  ycur  shoulders  when  any  one  talks 
about  blue-blooded  spuds.  Blood  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  liquid  which  circulates  thru  all 
parts  of  a  living  organism  and  in  its  circulation 
distributes  life-giving  food  and  those  "somethings- 
or-other"  which  transmit  certain  qualities  from 
parent  to  offspring.  Then  potatoes  possess  blood 
just  as  much  as  do  horses  or  humans;  and  the 
quality  of  the  blood  of  a  potato  has  as  much  to  do 
In  determining  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  produced 
by  it  as  does  quality  in  the  blood  of  horses  and 
humans. 

Then  it  is  just  as  good  business  to  breed  for 
blood  in  spuds  as  in  horses.  The  potato  growers 
of  Wisconsin  have  recognized  this  business  prin- 
ciple and  so  have  brought  about  the  certified  seed 
potato  which  is  making  that  State  the  center  of 
the  potato-growing  industry  of  this  country,  and 
even  of  other  countries. 

Playing  Fair 

MAKING  the  women-folks  get  along  with  the 
same  old-fashioned  things  their  mother? 
used  is  not  playing  fair,  nor  is  it  good  busi- 
ness. If  it  is  good  business  to  increase  your  ca- 
pacity lor  doing  work  by  buying  new  machinery 
then  it  is  equally  good  business  to  increase  th 
capacity  of  the  women-folks  for  doing  work  by  giv- 
ing them  improved  equipment  and  more  pleasant 
working  conditions.  And  not  the  least  of  the  un- 
pleasant things  in  many  a  home  is  the  poor  light- 
ing; small  windows  and  too  few  of  them  keep  out 
the  sunlight  by  day,  old-fashioned  and  inadequat. 
light  equipment  makes  the  evening  dull  and  dreary, 
Let  there  be  more  and  better  light  in  our  homes. 
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Reaping  the  Whirlwind 

THE  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  has  said  something  so 
sanely  sensible  in  one  of  its  recent  publi- 
cations, something  so  applicable  to  many  districts 
of  the  country,  that  we  want  all  our  readers  to 
read  it,  so  we  are  printing  it  here  just  as  it  came 
from  Arizona.  And  we  want  to  impress  upon  your 
minds  that  the  principles  set  forth  therein  are 
not  applicable  to  Arizona  alone,  but  equally  as 
much  to  all  portions  of  the  country  where  unde- 
veloped agricultural  lands  are  still  to  be  found, 
whether  it  be  the  cut-over  lands  of  the  North  and 
the  South  or  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  West;  there 
is  no  downhill,  primrose  path  to  prosperity.  So 
here  it  is;  read  it  and  digest  it: 

"Those  persons  in  Arizona  who  for  some  years 
have  been  'boosting'  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  State  are  now  'reaping  the  whirlwind.'  A  great 
deal  of  the  complaint  on  the  part  of  business  men, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  others  regarding  the 
failure  of  farmers  to  make  a  success  has  been  mere- 
ly the  result  of  the  unbusinesslike  advertising 
which  has  attracted  scores  of  new  settlers  to  this 
State.  Too  many  of  these  settlers  have  come  to 
Arizona  with  the  idea  that  they  could  get  rich 
quick.  Getting  something  for  nothing  is  a  notion 
which  appeals  to  a  certain  class  of  people,  and  such 
people  are  usually  very  much  disappointed  when 
they  find  in  order  to  get  something  they  have  got 
to  work  for  it.  It  is  now  being  realized  that  farm- 
ing in  Arizona  is  practically  the  same  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  staple  crops  and 
livestock  form  the  basis  of  successful  farming; 
fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  etc.,  sound  good  on 
paper,  but  do  not  bring  cash  to  the  pocketbook  of 
the  average  farmer.  The  sooner  the  'boosters'  of 
Arizona's  agricultural  resources  learn  what  scien- 
tific, constructive  advertising  is,  and  the  sooner  our 
farmers  and  new  settlers  realize  that  farming 
means  careful  planning  backed  up  by  expert  advice 
and  hard  work,  the  sooner  Arizona's  agriculture 
will  be  put  on  a  sound  financial  basis." 

The  Effects  of  Association 

HOW  often  in  our  childhood  days  our  parents 
have  tried  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the 
material  and  spiritual  advantages  which 
would  come  from  association  with  the  best  children 
from  the  best  families  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
how  degenerating  would  be  the  effects  of  associat- 
ing with  the  worst.  What  is  true  of  humans  is 
also  true  of  dumb  brutes.  Keeping  scrub  stock 
year  after  year  will  make  a  scrub  farmer  out  of 
any  man  in  time.  Keeping  high  bred  stock  year 
after  year  will  make  a  high  class  farmer  out  of 
any  man  in  time. 

There  is  something  strangely  stimulating  and  up- 
lifting in  the  association  of  a  good  dairy  cow,  as 
Dacy  says  in  his  article  on  "Mesmerizing  Tennessee 
Farmers."  If  a  man  associates  with  her  long 
enough,  he  will  find  himself  trying  to  make  his 
fields  more  productive  to  keep  pace  with  her  pro- 
ductiveness. He  will  spread  upon  his  fields  the 
rich  and  inexpensive  manure  which  she  produces; 
he  will  plow  those  fields  deeper  and  at  more  oppor- 
tune seasons  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  plow- 
ing them;  he  will  pulverize  and  prepare  his  seed 
bed  better  than  before;  he  will  recognize  the  wis- 
dom of  using  well  bred  and  productive  seed,  in- 
stead of  scrub  seed  of  any  old  kind. 

Having  a  good  dairy  cow  in  the  barn  is  like  hav- 
ing a  new  piano  in  the  house;  you  soon  find  your- 
self unconsciously  trying  to  make  everything  else 
on  the  place  come  up  to  the  level  of  that  cow,  just 


Dissolution,  Not  Revolution 

DISSOLUTION,  not  revolution,  is  what  is  tak- 
ing place  in  Mexico  and  has  been  ever  since 
that  strong  Mexican,  Porfirio  Diaz,  was 
driven  from  the  country  in  his  old  age.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Madero,  there  have  teen  no 
revolutionary  leaders  in  Mexico  during  these  years 
of  dissolution;  there  has  been  nothing  but  grab- 
bers of  graft  and  seekers  for  self.  They  know  the 
sound  of  the  word  patriotism,  for  it  trips  from  their 
tongues  as  did  the  word  "blessed"  from  the  tongue 
of  the  Son  of  Man;  but  they  know  not  its  mean- 
ing, for  they  have  never  thought  it  or  acted  it. 
Patriotism  and  love  for  their  fellow  Mexicans  are 
but  the  cloaks  under  which  they  hide  their  clutch- 
ing claws  and  their  scales  of  selfishness. 

Seldom  a  week  goes  by  without  some  human 
hyena  starting  a  new  "revolution"  in  Mexico,  until 
now  the  dissolution  of  that  degraded  country  has 
reached  the  stage  of  putrefaction.  In  official  and 
political  circles  there  are  chaos  and  disorganization 
such  as  have  been  unknown  outside  of  Mexico  for 
centuries.  Among  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
native  to  that  country  there  is  a  deep  longing  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  which  have  gone.  And 
deep  in  their  hearts  is  the  desire  that  the  United 
States  shall  give  them  this  boon  for  which  they 
long. 

We  went  into  Cuba  ostensibly  because  some  un- 
known Cuban  Spaniard  sank  the  Maine.  In  reality 
that  was  only  an  excuse  for  cleaning  up  a  chaotic 
country.  Conditions  in  Cuba  were  no  worse  at  that 
time  than  they  are  in  Mexico  today,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  Cuba  is  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  Mexico. 
If  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  were  sufficient  excuse 
for  cleaning  up  chaotic  Cuba  and  maintaining  a 
stable  government  there,  then  surely  the  attack  on 
Columbus  is  sufficient  excuse  for  cleaning  up 
chaotic  Mexico  and  maintaining  a  stable  govern- 
ment there.  If  our  action  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines was  a  service  to  those  countries  and  to  the 
world  of  humanity,  then  a  similar  action  in  Mexico 
would  be  a  still  greater  service  to  all  concerned. 
If  it  were  our  duty  to  go  into  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, then  it  is  even  more  so  our  duty  to  go  into 
Mexico  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent. 

His  Own 

HAVING  something  which  is  really  and  truly 
his  very  own  is  one  of  the  very  best  ways 
possible  to  keep  the  boy  fond  of  his  farm 
home,  and  interested  in  its  everyday  affairs.  Give 
him  something,  even  tho  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
chicken  such  as  the  boy  on  our  cover  page  this 
week  has,  or  give  him  a  plot  of  ground  to  be  used 
as  he  sees  fit  and  wishes. 

But  for  the  love  of  all  that  is  good  and  holy,  when 
you  give  him  anything  never  take  it  back  again; 
surrender  ownership  of  it  just  as  thoroly  as  you 
surrender  the  ownership  of  anything  which  you  sell 
to  a  neighbor.  You  are  really  selling  the  thing 
which  you  give  him;  in  return  for  it  he  will  give 
you  increased  interest  in  and  loyalty  to  the  farm, 
something  which  is  worth  far  more  to  you  in  the 
end  than  the  thing  which  you  have  given  him — even 
when  measured  in  cold  dollars  and  cents — for  that 
attitude  of  his  will  increase  the  annual  income  of 
your  farm  far  more  than  the  value  of  the  thing 
which  you  have  given  him.  The  man  who  will 
not  deal  squarely  in  a  business  matter  with  his 
children  is  a  mighty  mean  man  and  one  not  to  be 
trusted  in  anything. 

The  boy  who  has  learned  in  his  early  years  to 
love  animals,  and  to  take  pride  in  the  possession  of 
an  animal  of  some  sort,  has  an  anchor  holding  him 
to  the  farm  which  it  is  very  hard  to  dislodge.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  boy  has  not  learned  the  love  of 
farm  animals  and  the  pride  of  ownership  of  an  ani- 
mal or  a  crop  from  a  piece  of  land,  he  has  a  mighty 
weak  anchor,  if  he  has  any  at  all;  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  draw  him  away  to  the  city  or  to  the 
mines  or  the  mountains. 

The  work  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  is  based 
on  this  value  in  pride  of  possession.  The  boys 
and  girls  are  given  something  for  their  very  own. 
An  attractive  prize  is  offered  for  the  one  who 
makes  the  largest  net  income  from  the  year's  use 
of  the  thing  which  is  given  them.  And  thus  to 
pride  of  possession  is  added  pride  in  achievement. 
And  betwixt  and  between  the  two  they  make  farm- 
ers forever  from  these  boys  and  girls. 

The  Farming  Business  believes  in  looking  into 
the  future.  Present  conditions  cannot  be  perma- 
nently changed  in  a  moment  or  in  a  year.  Our 
ambition  is  to  help  bring  about  the  best  business 
farming  possible  thruout  the  entire  country.  To 
do  that  we  must  work  for  the  present,  and  also 
for  the  future;  and  realizing  that  the  farmers  of 
the  future  are  the  farm  boys  and  girls  of  today,  we 
are  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  and  devoting 
considerable  attention  to  these  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Clubs  and  their  work.  And  for  the  same  reason  we 
are  setting  aside  a  good  many  thousand  dollars 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


INSTEAD  of  running  downward  as  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  they  would,  the  prices  of  hogs 
have  ascended,  and  closing  prices  were  a 
nickel  past  the  ten-dollar  mark.  This  price,  how- 
ever, is  not  regarded  as  a  criterion,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  paid  for  "singeing  hogs."  By  way 
of  explanation,  a  "singeing  hog"  is  one  that  is  pur- 
chased by  Canadian  operators,  killed  here,  the  car- 
casses being  singed  after  being  dressed,  and  then 
shipped  over  the  line.  These  hogs  are  of  the  long, 
lean  variety,  having  hardly  any  fat  on  their  body, 
being  used  for  bacon  purposes.  Never  before  has 
this  class  of  animals  brought  anywhere  near  the 
price  they  are  bringing  now.  Usually  an  animal 
must  have  some  fat  to  bring  any  kind  of  a  price, 
but  these  animals  are  just  almost  skin  and  bone. 
Receipts  of  hogs  have  shown  an  increase,  but  it 
was  only  moderate,  and  the  trade  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  assimilate  this  increase  and  pay  higher 
prices.  The  market  is  from  ten  to  a  quarter  higher 
than  the  previous  week,  and  the  second  highest  of 
the  year.  Fairly  liberal  receipts  ar-e  looked  for, 
but  the  situation  looks  healthy  enough  to  sustain 
present  levels.  The  price  range  is  the  narrowest 
of  the  year,  showing  that  all  grades  are  selling  up, 
and  that  the  trade  has,  in  a  fair  way,  been  taking 
everything.  The  exports  of  cured  meats  have  been 
large,  showing  a  big  increase  over  last  year,  and 
it  is  believed  that  on  this  account  the  future  mar- 
kets will  be  rather  healthy  in  the  way  of  price. 

Another  thing  in  favor  of  good  values  is  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  to  decide  if  Congress  should  ap- 
propriate $250,000  to  investigate  the  alleged  price 
control  by  the  packers.  Healthy  prices  probably 
will  have  an  influence  on  the  lawmakers  who  have 
this  matter  in  hand,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
packers  are  playing  their  hand  that  way,  for  it  was 
but  shortly  before  the  Borland  resolution  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  that  market  values  began  to 
go  skyward  on  cattle  and  hogs.  The  quality  of  the 
hogs  has  been  good,  and  it  is  predicted  that  any- 
thing showing  quality  will  bring  a  fair  price.  Do- 
mestic consumption  of  pork  also  has  been  large, 
and  this  coupled  with  the  big  foreign  demand  can- 
not help  but  cast  its  reflection  on  the  market  for 
the  raw  product. 

CATTLE  crept  back  to  the  dime  mark  again, 
but  slumped  off  a  bit,  the  close  being  on  a 
.  level  with  the  prices  that  prevailed  at  that 
period  the  previous  week,  when  it  was  regarded 
as  showing  much  strength.  No  holler  has  been 
made  on  the  selling  side — that  is,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, because  values  are  relatively  high  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  offerings.  The  market  has 
been  equal  to  a  decidedly  creditable  performance 
under  materially  increased  receipts.  The  runs 
have  been  generous  over  the  West,  but  the  closing 
prives  have  not  been  as  good  as  the  values  that 
prevailed  on  the  Chicago  market.  The  country  out- 
let failed  to  materialize  as  the  feeder  men  thought 
it  would,  and  much  of  the  stuff  that  was  acquired 
early  for  this  purpose  had  to  be  thrown  back  on 
the  market.  Handy  weight  stuff  has  been  having 
the  preference  of  the  buyers,  who  have  been  side- 
stepping both  the  plain  light  and  heavy  grades. 

Until  after  the  Lenten  period  is  over,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  buyers  will  lay  in  a  supply  at  the 
present  high  prices.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied  to 
worry  along  on  the  hand-to-mouth  basis.  Holy 
week,  and  the  presence  of  some  Jewish  holidays, 
will  materially  decrease  the  consumption  of  all 
meats,  especially  beef,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  buy- 
ers figure  that  they  can  get  some  supplies  cheap, 
this  being  an  incentive,  or  rather  a  reason  to  ham- 
mer values.  Then  again,  the  cost  sheets  of  the 
packers  have  been  exceedingly  high,  they  complain, 
and  it  was  on  this  account  that  values  toward  the 
close  were  hammered  by  them.  The  absence  of  the 
order  buyers  and  the  small  speculators  was  also  a 
help  to  them,  for  with  the  presence  of  stuff  that  the 
eastern  demand  could  take,  the  packers  would  have 
had  to  bid  for  it,  resulting  in  the  maintaining  of 
prices  which  prevailed  at  the  high  point  of  the 
week. 

Light  receipts  are  about  the  most  effective  means 
of  combating  any  more  of  the  buyers  to  reduce 
prices  on  account  of  the  above  mentioned  causes. 
With  receipts  that  will  give  them  just  about  enough 
to  tide  them  over  the  feast  days,  it  is  more  than 
reasonable  that  they  cannot  reduce  prices  very  ma- 
terially. Some  steers,  especially  those  selling  be- 
tween 8  and  9  cents,  were  reduced  a  quarter  on 
the  close  of  the  week,  because  purchases  of  this 
class  on  the  high  time  of  the  week  looked  high  on 
paper;  In  fact,  the  highest  of  the  year. 

TOP  prices  at  ten  cents  were  but  a  nickel  be- 
low the  record  price  of  the  year,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  receipts  carried  with  them  a 
fair  quota  of  good  beeves.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
supply  of  real  prime  classy  stuff  will  decline  mate- 
rially as  the  season  advances,  and  the  trade  will 
need  only  a  reasonably  good  demand  to  establish 
still  higher  prices  for  stuff  of  this  caliber/  These 
classes  right  now  are  relatively  cheaper  than  the 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 


LIVESTOCK 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Kahsas  City.  .  3 

.23  1-2  $ 

.23 

1- 

■2 

$  .25 

.23  1-2 

.23 

1- 

■2 

.25 

East  St.  Louis 

.14  3-4 

.16 

7- 

10 

.20 

7-10 

Sioux   City.  .  . 

.24  1-2 

.23 

1- 

■2 

.30 

St.  Paul  

.25 

.27 

.27 

Indianapolis  . 

.12  1-10 

.12 

1- 

10 

.12 

1-10 

Cleveland  .... 

.15  4-5 

.15 

4- 

■5 

.15 

4-5 

Buffalo   

.18  9-10 

.18 

9- 

10 

.18 

9-10 

Pittsburgh   . . 

.18  9-10 

GRAIN 

.18 

9- 

■10 

.18 

9-10 

Wheat 

Kansas  City  $  .12 

Omaha  12 

St.  Louis  09 

Peoria,   111  10  1-2 

Minneapolis  10 

Duluth  10 

Toledo   08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  y-10 

Winnipeg   22 

(Dom.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5 


Other 
Grains 
.11 
.11 
.08 

.09  1-2 


.07 
.07 


1-2 
1-2 
.08  2-5 
.08  9-10 
.19  1-2 
(Exp't.) 
.13  7-10 


next  best  class,  and  the  widening  of  the  spread  is 
all  that  can  be  looked  for.  The  trade  is  seeing 
higher  prices  all  around.  Packers  miss  the  sea- 
soned crop  of  Texas  beef  and  the  gleaning  is  meager 
in  the  territories  east  of  Chicago,  otherwise  the 
prices  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  steer  would  be 
impossible. 

The  Easter  demand  generally  and  a  big  eastern 
trade  were  responsible  for  the  upward  rush  in  the 
prices  of  calves.  Only  two  weeks  ago  the  market 
was  run  down  almost  two  dollars  in  one  week, 
without  a  logical  reason  that  could  be  seen  by  the 
traders.  However,  just  as  the  prices  went  down, 
the  values  were  run  up  again,  and  some  calves  sold 
at  $10.50,  altho  these  showed  not  the  general 
trend  of  the  market.  A  fair  quote  of  the  best 
vealers  went  from  $10  to  $10.25.  Receipts  have  been 
very  liberal  of  late,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present, 
price  levels  will  be  maintained  with  the  absence  of 
the  big  eastern  demand,  in  the  near  future.  The 
only  thing  that  the  farmer  can  do  is  abide  by  the 
advice  of  his  commission  house  representative,  and 
run  chances  of  getting  a  good  market  thru  the  me- 
dium of  small  supplies. 

The  stocker  and  feeder  market  has  shown  a  de- 
cline of  15  to  25  cents.  The  prevalence  of  good 
weather  caused  the  farmers  to  get  into  the  fields 
and  many  are  still  too  busy  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
feeders.  The  crop  of  unsold  stuff  is  rather  liberal, 
due  to  the  buyers  taking  much  light  stuff  antici- 
pating a  general  rush,  which  failed  to  materialize. 
Then  again,  the  country  is  rather  shy  at  taking  the 
crop  at  the  prevailing  high  prices  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  market  and  the  high  price  of  feeds. 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  buyers  have  been  bearish 
along  with  those  from  other  States.  Many  buyers 
see  small  chance  of  the  thin  cattle  taking  on 
enough  weight  to  balance  the  price  they  will  bring 
from  the  butchers,  and  the  price  paid  as  feeders. 

BUTCHER  stock  values  were  largely  a  quarter 
lower  than  a  week  ago.  Dairy  cows  have  had 
mean  action.  The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  dairy  herds,  especially  those  that  are  mar- 
keted every  so  often,  causes  the  packers  to 
fight  shy  of  them,  except  at  a  very  low  price.  The 
post-mortem  rejection  of  this  class  of  stuff  is  high, 
and  it  would  be  folly  for  them  to  take  such  chances 
with  so  little  to  gain.  Every  now  and  then  they 
run  into  a  large  supply  of  cows  with  tubercular 
lesions,  and  the  result  is  they  are  ordered  to  take 
this  kind  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

LAMBS  have  hit  the  twelve-dollar  mark,  estab- 
lishing a  record  mark  for  the  Chicago  market. 
The  toppers  were  a  load  of  65-pound  sorted 
Colorado  lambs  which  were  bought  by  a  city 
butcher.  A  few  double-decks  of  slightly  higher 
weight  went  at  $11.90,  while  the  packers  went  as 
high  as  $11.85  for  some  desirable  lambs.  The  rec- 
ord price  for  lambs  previous  to  this  year  was 
$11.85,  made  last  year  by  a  bunch  from  Colorado. 
Some  spring  lambs  have  put  in  their  appearance, 
selling  at  $16.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  lamb 
market  declined  toward  the  close,  values  were  al- 
most half  a  dollar  higher  than  the  previous  week. 
It  was  a  good  active  market  most  of  the  time  for 


the  high  dressing  light  offerings,  and  a  dull,  un- 
satisfactory deal  for  the  heavy  kinds,  both  shorn 
and  wooled.  Discrimination  has  been  severe 
against  "big  weights"  for  many  weeks,  and  from 
present  indications  they  will  continue  to  sell  at  a 
sharp  discount  the  balance  of  the  season.  The 
heavy  and  plain  kinds  were  not  materially  changed. 
Feeding  and  shearing  stock  sold  at  the  highest 
level  on  record— $11.85;  a  load  of  Illinois-fed  Mex- 
icans—along with  the  fat  grades  and  purchases 
were  strong  thruout. 

T  UDGING  from  the  figures  put  out  by  the  Agri- 
J  cultural  Department,  the  harvest  of  wheat  is 
returning  to  normal  proportions,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  production  in  Canada  will  be  of 
record  variety.  This,  however,  has  failed  to  influ- 
ence the  market,  for  the  trade  is  about  the  same, 
showing  little  variance.  Corn  closed  slightly 
lower,  with  prices  about  a  cent  or  two  lower  than 
the  previous  week. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

The  wheat  acreage  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  esti- 
mated to  show  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

Argentine  government  has  advanced  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  farmers  in  that  country  to  en- 
able them  to  hold  their  grain. 

*  *  * 

Buenos  Aires  correspondent  cables:  ''Official  es- 
timated production  corn  crop,  164,000,000  bushels. 
Estimated  surplus  for  export  only  84,000,000  bush- 
els." 

*  *  * 

Provision  men  report  an  excellent  demand  for 
products  for  export,  and  the  shortage  in  steamer 
room  is  said  to  be  the  only  check  on  an  immense 
business. 

*  *  * 

The  continental  demand  for  wheat  is  said  to  be 
improving,  as  consumption  requirements  are  heavy, 
while  reserves  are  light,  and  Australian  and  Ar- 
gentine shipments  are  being  delayed. 

*  *  * 

Grain  in  store  in  the  terminal  elevators  at  the 
head  of  the  lakes  has  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
39,662,118  bushels  of  all  grains,  or  92  per  cent  of  the 
total  capacity  of  all  the  elevators  at  Fort  William, 
Ont.  Shipments  east  by  rail  are  very  heavy,  more 
than  1,482,365  bushels  having  gone  last  week.  Car 
after  car  was  unloaded  from  the  West  last  week, 
total  receipts  exceeding  2,296,352  bushels.  The  stor- 
age grain  afloat  in  vessels  wintering  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam, is  3,421,697  bushels,  as  compared  with  308,712 
bushels  a  year  ago.  Of  the  total  in  storage  now 
37,314,942  bushels  is  wheat,  the  highest  since  1913. 

*  *  * 

Kansas  representative  writes:  "Good  general 
rains  over  Kansas,  followed  by  heavy  snow,  and  it 
is  generally  thought  that  no  more  moisture  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  crop  thru  to  maturity.  In- 
sect damage  between  Wichita  and  Hutchinson  re- 
ported proved  to  be  alkali  spots  in  fields  and  were 
not  numerous.  In  Harvey  County  considerable 
wheat  blown  out  in  the  sandy  districts.  In  south- 
ern counties  crop  does  not  appear  to  have  as  much 
vitality  as  in  other  districts.  In  western  counties 
inquiries  as  to  the  condition  bring  forth  replies  that 
a  better  prospect  has  not  existed  in  ten  years.  The 
State  as  a  whole  averages  up  well  and  acreage  about 
same  as  in  1914,  when  Kansas  was  supposed  to  have 
raised  186,000,000  bushels,  and  see  no  reason  why, 
if  present  condition  is  maintained,  would  not  war- 
rant prediction  that  Kansas  will  raise  within  50,- 
000,000  bushels  of  that  amount  this  year.  Some 
Hessian  fly  and  green  bug  talk  is  bound  to  come, 
but  infestation  is  no  greater  this  season  than  during 
the  last  few  years.  If  anything,  damage  from  this 
source  is  less  probable." 

*  *  * 

B.  W.  Snow  says:  "The  sunshine  and  showers 
that  mark  April  weather  always  bring  stories  of 
wheat  crop  improvement,  but  the  cold  records  of 
crop  reporting  show  that  such  improvement  claims 
are  not  substantial.  Apparently  they  reflect  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  reporter  rather  than  any 
tangible  evidence  of  increasing  plant  vigor.  To 
illustrate:  During  the  last  ten  years  the  April 
condition  of  wheat  has  averaged  87.3  and  the  con- 
dition at  time  of  harvest  has  averaged  81.9,  a  de- 
cline of  5.4  points  between  springtime  and  harvest. 
In  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  April  condition  of 
wheat  has  been  below  85  in  fourteen  seasons,  av- 
eraging for  these  years  80.1,  while  the  same  crops 
have  averaged  77.3  at  time  of  harvest.  During  the 
same  quarter  century  only  five  crops  have  started 
with  an  April  condition  under  80,  these  years  aver- 
aging 77.5  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  finish- 
ing at  harvest  with  a  condition  of  74.9.  The  records 
show  that  the  chance  for  substantial  crop  improve- 
ment after  April  1  is  very  slight,  and  that  a  poor 
start  means  a  poor  finish  in  the  lesson  of  crop  re- 
porting records  for  the  last  twenty-five  years." 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Take  Out  Wild  Oats 

WILD  oats  have  no  business  on  the  farm, 
whether  they  are  the  kind  sown  by  the 
aid  of  a  pint  bottle  of  redeye,  or  grow 
among  the  small  grain.  Tie  man  who  invented  the 
wild  oats  separator  shown  here  is  Albert  Hoiland  of 


North  Dakota.  One  cold  winter  day  Mr.  Hoiland 
bought  a  pair  of  cotton  flannel  mittens,  and  as  will 
happen  sometimes,  the  careless  clerk  gave  him  two 
for  the  left  hand  and  none  for  the  right.  In  order 
to  make  use  of  both,  he  turned  one  inside  out  and 
wore  it  with  the  fuzz  on  the  outside.  When  he  went 
to  the  bin  to  get  some  oats  for  the  horses  that 
evening,  he  noticed  that  in  scooping  up  the  oats 
with  his  mittened  hands  many  clung  to  his 
right  mitten.  On  picking  them  off  later  he  noticed 
that  all  were  wild  oats.  A  closer  examination 
showed  that  all  wild  oats  are  constructed  with 
suckers  on  one  end  that  permit  them  to  attach 
themselves  to  flannel.  That  is  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  the  wild  oat  separator,  the  principle  which 
has  given  us  the  first  practical  machine  that  will 
eliminate  the  wild  oats  from  the  other  grain. 

Impure  Water  Pumps  Pure  Water 

DOUBLE-ACTING  rams  may  be  used  for  the 
pumping  of  pure  water  by  means  of  impure 
water,  the  principle  being  a  little  different 
from  the  old  type  ram  in  this  new  type  recently 
brought  out.  The  kick  back,  or  recoil,  also  makes  pos- 
sible the  pumping  of  clean  or  pure  water  by  means 
of  impure  water.  Substantially  the  only  modification 
required  to  do  this  is  a  separate  opening  "I,"  as 
shown  below,  provided  with  a  check  valve.  At  the 
moment  when  vacuum  is  produced  water  flows  in 
thru  this  check  valve,  filling  the  chamber  back  to 
the  waste  valve  "C,"  thru  which  a  small  amount  of 
the  pure  or  clean  water,  about  one-fifth,  escapes.  On 
the  compression  stroke  the  pure  water  is  forced  up 
into  the  air  chamber,  which,  however,  the  impure 
water  cannot  reach. 

To  have  the  ram  work  in  this  manner  it  is  only 


Salubitc,  a  new  explosive,  is  fifty  times  as  power- 
ful as  dynamite.  Only  the  percussion  cap  will  ex- 
plode it. 

Louisiana  should  be  underla'd  by  large  gas  fields, 
according  to  the  Geological  Survey. 


necessary  that  the  spring  of  pure  water  supply  be 
located  eighteen  inches  or  more  above  the  ram  and 
the  installation  is  made  with  a  small  standpipe  be- 
ing connected  in  the  clear  water  supply  pipe  just 
back  of  the  valve,  and  a  gate  valve,  by  means  of 
which  the  flow  of  water  from  the  spring  into  the 
standpipe  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  maintain  the 
proper  elevation  in  the  latter.  This  arrangement  is 
also  used  where  there  is  only  one  source  of  sup- 
ply, but  part  of  the  water  is  passed  thru  a  filter. 
The  clean  water  is  then  forced  into  the  delivery 
pipe,  while  unfiltered  water  is  used  to  supply  the 
power.  This  reduces  the  size  and  cost  of  the  filter 
required  as  compared  with  filtering  the  whole  sup- 
ply. 

There  are  granites  so  strong  that  they  will  with- 
stand a  crushing  weight  of  40,000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 


Potato  Peeler-Slicer 

PEELING,  or  paring,  potatoes  is  not  a  job  that 
delights  the  hired  girl,  nor  does  this  chore  ap- 
peal to  the  small  boy  in  a  daughterless  family. 
Possibly  the  inventor  of  this  device,  Mr.  O.  R.  Du- 
rant,  Ontario,  Canada,  for  the  peeling  and  slicing  of 
potatoes  may  have  been  such  a 
boy  one  day.  The  vegetable  to 
be  peeled  is  first  halved,  and  the 
pulp  side  impressed  against  a 
perforated  support.  Pressure  is 
Drought  to  bear  to  force  the 
pulp  thru  the  support  until  only 
the  skin  is  left.  The  skin  is  then 
turned  in  a  transverse  direction 
from  what  it  was  when  the  pres- 
sure was  exerted,  thus  cutting  it 
loose  from  the  skin. 

Hog  Self-Feeder 

C CAFETERIA  feeding  of  hogs  has  come  into  gen- 
j  eral  favor,  especially  for  fattening  hogs,  in 
the  last  few  years.  Charles  H.  Stocking  of 
Iowa  has  recently  patented  the  self-feeder  shown 
here.  The  bin  sits  in  the  trough,  dividing  rods  run- 
ning from  the  upper  part 
of  the  bin  to  the  edge  of 
the  trough  to  keep  the 
hogs  from  piling  into  the 
trough.  These  rods  are 
adjustably  supported  so 
that  they  may  be  slid 
around  the  trough.  Rings 
are  mounted  on  the  edge 
of  the  pan,  or  trough,  so 
that  the  rods  may  slida- 
bly  engage  the  rings.  The  feeder  is  made  of  sheet 
metal,  so  that  it  is  fairly  permanent  in  character  so 
long  as  it  is  protected  from  larger  livestock,  such 
as  cattle  and  horses. 

Refrigerator  Drain  Pan 

WHEN  the  refrigerator  drain   pan  overflows 
and  floods  the  kitchen  there  is  consterna- 
tion, tho  in  recent  years  there  have  been 
invented  drain  pans  and  pipes  that  would  carry  off 
the  overflow  without  this  trouble.    Here  is  a  new 

patent  adjustable  drain 
pan,  now  being  manu- 
factured by  a  Chicago 
firm.  The  leg  at  the 
outer  end  is  adjustable, 
so  that  the  pan  may  be 
set  so  that  the  water 
level  will  correspond  with  the  pan  level.  This  ar- 
rangement also  makes  it  possible  to  adjust  the  pan 
to  the  height  wanted.  This  vertical  extending  drain 
pipe  in  the  combination  with  the  pan  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  set  the  refrigerator  to  one  side  because  of 
the  relatively  long  drain  pan.  A  gas-tight  joint  is 
formed  between  the  drain  and  discharge  pipes. 

Separator  Washer-Sterilizer- 
Dryer 

WOMEN  folks  on  the  farm  know  how  much 
time  they  have  to  put  in  to  keep  the  cream 
separator  clean  and  sanitary.  Well,  one 
of  the  manufacturers  has  started  to  make  a  me- 
chanical washer,  sterilizer  and  dryer  for  this  work, 
and  is  giving  one  free  with  each  machine  sold. 
When  the  skimming  device  is  taken  from  the  sepa- 
rator bowl  it  is  placed  in  a  closed  metal  box,  and 
a  few  turns  of  a  crank,  backward  and  forward, 
wash  away  all  traces  of  milk.     Scalding  water 


Million  Dollar  Tire 

RECENTLY  a  Chicago  inventor  was  paid' $1,000,- 
000  for  his  patent  rights  on  a  leather  tire  that 
would  have  cut  80  per  cent  off  the  cost  of 
shoeing  the  automobiles  of  this  country.  The  rub- 
ber trust  will  not  use  this  patent;  it  will  merely  lie 
in  the  vaults  of  its  offices  and  remain  out  of  com- 
mission as  long  as  the  rubber  tire  industry  is  going 
along  as  nicely  as  at  present.  A  young  dental  stu- 
dent is  the  inventor,  and  he  tried  out  his  invention 
a  year  or  two  on  his  "Tin  Lizzie"  before  getting  the 
patent  and  taking  it  to  the  rubber  people.  This 
leather  tire  shoe,  or  cover,  will  wear  more  than  a 
year  on  the  heaviest  cars  with  practically  a  punc- 
ture-proof service  at  a  cost  of  a  fifth  of  rubber  tires. 
However,  this  young  chap  is  now  working  on  a  tire 
along  similar  lines  that  is  even  better  than  the 
million-dollar  one  sold  to  the  rubber  people,  it  is 
said,  and  this  will  be  put  on  the  market  when  it  is 
ready. 

Home  Without  a  Mother 

THEY'RE  always  doing  something  new  out  in 
the  Northwest.  Here  is  a  substitute  for  a 
sow,  and  one  that  answers  very  well  for  a 
dinner  table  for  the  pigs  that  have  suddenly  been 
orphaned.  Usually  such  a  case  is  hopeless  unless 
there  are  several  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  who 
are  willing  to  warm  milk  several  times  a  day  and 
feed  the  pigs,  one  at  a  time,  from  a  bottle  with  a  rub- 
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is  next  used  to  sterilize,  and  after  this  is  drawn 
off  the  machine  is  whirled  a  few  times  with  no 
water  in  it  for  drying.  Nickel  silver  is  used  in  the 
makeup  of  the  device,  giving  it  the  non-rusting 
qualities  that  insure  its  wearing  for  a  long  time. 


The  "Hind  Teat"  on  the  Step-Mother  of  These 

ber  nipple  over  the  mouth.  This  Oregon  man,  how- 
ever, conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  sow  substi- 
tute which  had  a  "hind  teat"  as  good  as  the  front  or 
any  other  one.  The  rack  for  holding  the  bottles  was 
made  from  a  few  old  pieces  of  lumber,  notches  ber 
ing  cut  in  one  side  for  the  necks  of  the  bottles. 
The  rack  may  be  set  on  its  side  and  the  bottle  filled 
with  warm  milk.  The  rack  is  then  tipped  over  after 
the  nipples  have  been  stretched  over  the  mouths  of 
the  bottles,  and  the  pigs  are  admitted  to  the  pen 
where  their  "step-mother"  is  lying  waiting  for 
them.  Any  one  who  has  ever  fed  pigs  from  the  bot- 
tle knows  how  ravenous  the  little  fellows  get,  and 
how  hard  it  is  to  keep  them  from  pulling  the  nipples 
off  and  swallowing  or  losing  them.  This  problem 
is  largely  solved  in  this  case  by  having  a  sort  of 
clamping  ring  on  the  neck  of  each  bottle  to  fit  close- 
ly over  the  end  of  the  rubber  nipple  when  it  is 
pulled  into  place. 

Corrugated  Steel  Pump 

AN  OHIO  firm  is  now  manufacturing  a  corru- 
gated steel  pump  instead  of  the  old  wooden 
style.  It  cannot  split,  rot,  rust,  check,  or  give 
tainted  water,  says  the  maker.  In  cold  weather  It 
cannot  burst,  owing  to  the  corrugated  surface.  No 
priming  is  necessary,  and  it  throws  twice  as  much 
water  as  the  wooden  style. 


For  removing  dust  from  furniture  a  paint  brush 
is  more  satisfactory  than  a  dust  rag.  No  crevice  is 
too  small  or  deep  for  it  to  reach. 

For  Full  Information  IteK'nrdliiK  Any  of  These  \;>v  In 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Nut  Cake  for  Livestock 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Yorkshire  (Eng- 
land) Post  comments  upon  the  recent  state- 
ments that  the  United  Kingdom  has  made  a 
mistake  in  neglecting  the  palm  kernel  raised  princi- 
pally in  British  tropical  possessions,  and  says  there 
are  also  other  products  of  British  possessions  which 
foreign  nations  have  been  permitted  to  exploit  to  their 
own  advantage.  The  writer  mentions  the  cocoanut 
and  the  peanut.  The  oil  is  an  important  constituent 
in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  and  the  by-prod- 
ucts, worked  up  into  food  cakes,  are  extensively 
used  for  farm  animals  in  some  countries,  particular- 
ly palm-kernel  cake,  which  is  highly  regarded  as 
food  for  dairy  cows.  In  considering  certain  obsta- 
cles that  were  believed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
industry,  the  paper  says: 

"We  in  this  country  are  now  making  an  organized 
effort  to  develop  the  nut-crushing  industry  our- 
selves, and  the  success  of  the  venture  naturally  de- 
pends a  good  deal  upon  getting  an  outlet  also 
amongst  the  farmers  for  the  residual  foodstuffs. 
Great  interest  therefore  attaches  to  certain  feeding 
experiments  that  have  been  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Crowther  of  the  Leeds  University, 
at  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Garforth.  So  far,  these 
nut-cake  foods  are  either  unknown  to  the  generality 
of  farmers  or  are  regarded  with  suspicion.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  said  that  they  do  not  keep  well — that 
they  soon  go  rancid — and  against  palm-kernel  cake 
in  particular  there  is  an  objection  that  it  has  a 
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certain  flavor,  or  aroma,  which  causes  cattle  not  to 
take  to  it  readily. 

"There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
this,  and  it  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  sheep 
than  to  cattle.  But,  in  the  light  of  the  experiments 
being  made  at  Garforth,  Doctor  Crowther  says  that 
cattle  will  certainly  take  to  the  food  if  a  little  pa- 
tience and  trouble  are  taken  in  starting  them  with 
it.  The  coaxing  process  does  not  take  long,  and 
once  that  stage  is  passed  the  cattle  will  take  as 
much  as  they  require.  While,  therefore,  the  flavor 
difficulty  ha3  some  foundation  which  can  be  over- 
come, there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  so  much 
ground  for  the  objection  that  the  cakes  are  not  good 
keepers.*  The  experiments  at  Garforth  have  been 
concerned  up  to  the  present  only  with  palm-kernel 
cake,  and  here,  with  a  good  average  dry  store  (with 
a  cement  floor),  the  cake  has  kept  as  well  as  any 
other.  What  would  happen  if  the  cake  were  housed 
in  a  bad  store  is  another  matter,  for  it  is  only  the 
bad  store  that  gives  trouble  in  any  circumstances. 
The  feeding  value  of  the  English  palm-kernel  cake 
ranks  fairly  high — higher  than  decorticated  cotton- 
seed cake,  and  only  three  points  below  linseed  cake, 
while  its  value  is  just  about  equal  to  that  of  oatmeal. 
But  the  peanut  and  cocoanut  are  better  feeders  still 
— the  figure  of  78  corresponding  with  75  for  linseed 
cake,  82  for  soya  beans,  and  84  for  maize,  while  the 
manurial  value  of  the  peanut  is  much  higher  than 
the  two  others — £2.12.6  ($12.77)  per  ton,  nearly 
equal  to  the  £2.13.3  ($12.95)  from  decorticated  cot- 
tonseed eake."- Consul  Honer  M.  Hyington,  Leeds, 
England. 
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Folding  Vehicle  Top 

RAINS  often  come  up  so  suddenly  that  the  oc- 
cupants of  a  buggy  or  automobile  are  soaked 
before  they  can  get  a  top  adjusted  and  the 
side  curtains  put  in  place.  In  this  new  invention, 
designed  to  make  it  possible  to  put  the  top  up  in- 
stantly, the  front  levers 
fold  upon  the  rear 
levers  when  means  are 
given  them  to  fold  back- 
wardly.  There  are  a 
cross  bar  and  links  con- 
necting it  at  the  ends 
with  the  extensions  of 
the  top  supports.  A 
longitudinally  arranged 
screw  connects  with  the  cross  bar  to  effect  a  re- 
ciprocating movement  of  this  cross  bar,  and  when 
a  rotary  movement  is  given  the  screw  the  top  is 
raised  or  lowered. 

Wind  Shield  and  Top 

ONE  of  the  automobile  manufacturers  of  De- 
troit who  is  in  the  front  rank  of  popular  price 
car-makers  has  recently  patented  this  ar- 
rangement that  prevents  the  wind  coming  over  the 
shield.  The  under  side  of  the  top  has  a  segmental 
strip,  and  under  this 
strip  is  a  wind-shield 
panel  that  is  pivotally 
supported  independ- 
ently of  the  vehicle 
top  and  strip.  This 
wind-shield  panel  is 
provided  with  a  flexi- 
ble upper  edge  which 
wipes  the  segmental 
strip.  Here  at  last  is  a  patented  wind-shield  com- 
bination that  will  shut  out  the  wind,  dust  and  rain 
from  coming  over  the  top  of  the  wind  shield.  Al- 
ready it  is  being  put  into  use  on  many  cars. 

Aluminum  Portable  'Phone 

A PORTABLE  telephone,  made  of  aluminum  and 
weighing  two  and  one-half  pounds,  the  inven- 
tion of  a  forest  officer,  R.  B.  Adams  of  Mis- 
soula, Mont.,  will  be  part  of  the  regular  equipment 
of  patrolmen  on  the  national  forests  the  coming 
field  season.  This  instrument  is  regarded  as  a 
great  improvement  over  the  set  formerly  used, 
which  weighed  ten  pounds. 

A  field  man  equipped  with  this  telephone,  a  few 
yards  of  light  emergency  wire  and  a  short  piece  of 
heavy  wire  to  make  the  ground  connection,  can  cut 
in  anywhere  along  the  more  than  20,000  miles  of 
forest  service  telephone  lines  and  get  in  touch 
with  the  headquarters  of  a  supervisor  or  district 
manager.  To  talk,  one  end  of  the  emergency  wire 
is  thrown  over  the  telephone  line,  the  two  ends  are 
connected  to  the  portable  instrument  and  the  in- 
strument is  connected  to  the  ground  wire,  the  end 
of  which  must  be  thrust  into  the  damp  earth  or  in 
water.  Contact  with  the  line  wire  is  made  possi- 
ble by  removal  of  the  insulation  from  a  few  inches 
of  the  emergency  wire. 

The  Adams  instrument  does  not  ring  the  bell  of 
the  receiving  telephone,  but  instead  causes  a 
screeching  sound  from  a  small  megaphone-shaped 
apparatus  descriptively  known  as  a  "howler."  This 
instrument  is  installed  at  the  ranger  station  tele- 
phone and  is  said  to  give  effective  notice  that  some 
one  is  on  the  wire.  If  the  field  man  needs  to  talk 
with  some  one  elsewhere  on  the  line,  the  ranger 
station  instrument  can  be  used  to  ring  up  the  per- 
son wanted,  when  the  conversation  can  be  car- 
ried on. 

Collapsible  Chicken  Coop 

WEATHER  is  hard  on  even  chicken  coops, 
so  that  most  of  them  are  damp,  unsanitary 
and  weather  beaten  the  second  season,  and 
become  worse  with  each  passing  season.  Charlie 
Gentry  of  Alabama  has  patented    the  collapsible 
chicken  coop  shown  here,  which  shippers  of  poul- 


Gate  Within  a  Gate 

ONE  of  our  subscribers  sends  in  a  photograph 
of  a  gate  he  has  recently  patented  and  put  on 
the  market.    Note  the  strong  bracing  of  the 
gate  and  the  way  it  is  hung.    The  little  gate  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  gate  may  be  opened  to  allow  the 


passage  of  hogs,  sheep,  small  calves  and  poultry, 
without  the  necessity  of  opening  the  large  gate. 
Then,  too,  where  small  stock — say  hogs — are  pas- 
tured with  cattle,  but  are  not  fed  together,  the  small 
gate  may  be  left  open  to  allow  the  hogs  to  go  as 
they  please,  while  the  cattle  are  barred  from  the 
feed  lots  of  the  hogs.  The  placing  of  the  gate  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  gate  insures  its  rigid  holding  when 
animals  are  passing  thru  the  small  gate. 

Got  an  Ax  to  Grind? 

YOU  may  think  there  could  possibly  be  nothing 
new  about  a  grindstone.  However,  here  is 
the  1916  model,  and  it  can  be  attached  to  the 
gasoline  engine  or  made  to  sharpen  mower  sickles 
and  axes  by  the  old-fashioned  boy  power.  Note  the 
steel  frame  and  method  of  bracing,  which  insures 
its  standing  up  for  years,  where  the  old  types  have 


fallen  to  pieces  after  a  year  or  two  of  use.  Sharp 
tools  are  necessary  for  efficient  work,  and  especially 
in  the  saving  of  horse  power  in  harvest  time,  and 
the  old  stand-by,  the  grindstone,  is  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  preparedness. 


New  York  city's  factory  workers  are  as  many 
as  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis,  rourth  largest 
city  of  the  country. 


A  clothesline  reel  provided  with  a  ring  to  hang 
it  from  a  person's  arm  has  been  patented  by  a  Wis- 
consin inventor. 


try  will  immediately  recognize  as  having  com- 
mendable features.  It  can  be  knocked  down  for 
return  shipping,  or  for  storing  when  not  in  use. 


Telephone  lines  are  to  be  extended  to  Tromsoe, 
Norway,  200  miles  north  of  the  arctic  circle. 
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LOVE  AND  WATERMELONS 

A  Story  of  Brains  versus  Strength  and  Awkwardness 


CHAPTER  I 

NO,  JIM,  you  can't  have  Sally — 
not  if  I  can  help  it,  and  I  think 

I  can!" 

Farmer  Job  Davidson  drove  his  ax 
into  the  stump  of  the  jack-oak  tree, 
and  stood  regarding  Jim  Higgins  with 
a  disapproving  frown.  Jim  cowered 
before  the  look.  Deep  down  in  his 
heart  he  knew  the  justice  of  Job  Dav- 
idson's refusal,  but  the  love  he  had  for 
the  girl  spurred  him  to  go  on  pleading 
his  case. 

"I  know  I  haven't  got  much,"  he 
gulped,  his  emotion  almost  overcom- 
ing him,  "but  I  have  a  comfortable  lit- 
tle home,  forty  acres  of  land,  and  a 
strong  arm  to  work  for  her." 

"A  strong  arm  ain't  much  shucks 
nowadays,  Jim,  'less  thar's  some  brains 
behind  it,"  said  Davidson,  not  unkind- 
ly, regarding  the  strong  figure  before 
him  with  rigid  scrutiny.  "I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  hain't  got  no  brains, 
fer  I  think  you  have,  but  you  don't 
seem  to  know  how  to  use  'em.  You  are 
a  failure  as  a  farmer,  and  what  else 
can  you  do?    Nothin'  under  the  sun!" 

"I  am  going  to  try  to  do  better,"  Jim 
stammered,  feeling  as  if  the  ground 
was  slipping  from  beneath  his  feet.  "I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  that." 

"But  makin'  up  yer  mind  don't  prove 
anything,  Jim;  it's  what  a  feller  does 
that  counts." 

"I  know  it,"  admitted  Jim.  "But  I'm 
going  to  do  my  very  best.  I  know  I 
am  going  to  succeed,  for  I  have  just 
naturally  got  to!" 

He  paused,  and  with  the  color  ris- 
ing to  his  temples,  he  added  what  he 
thought  the  most  convincing  climax: 
"We  love  each  other." 

Job  Davidson  snorted  at  this. 
"Young  man,"  he  said,  "you  both  love 
good  things  to  eat,  too.  I  know  Sally 
does,  and  how  are  you  goin'  to  git  'em? 
No,  Jim,  you  can't  have  Sally  till  you 
prove  that  you've  got  somethin'  in  ye. 
That's  the  word  with  the  bark  on!" 

"And  if  I  can  prove  that  to  you?" 
Jim  drew  himself  up  and  stood  facing 
the  farmer. 

"Then,"  replied  Davidson,  "you  can 
have  Sally — if  she  ain't  dead  with  old 
age!" 

He  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  swung 
his  ax  over  his  shoulder  and  strode  in 
the  direction  of  home. 

#  *  *  *  * 


By  Will  Lisenbee 


[Copyright  1916  by 
"He  has.  In  fact,  he  is  called  the 
'Watermelon  King'  by  those  who  know 
him.  You  remember  that  I  lived  at  my 
Uncle  Dick's  while  I  was  going  to 
school  at  Mayfield.  He  has  a  big  farm 
near  town.  He  used  to  talk  watermel- 
ons a  great  deal,  and  he  wanted  my 
dad  to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  mel- 
ons, but  he  wouldn't  do  it,  for  his 
hobby  is  hogs.  Uncle  Dick  has  got 
what  he  calls  his  'Watermelon  Book,' 
which  contains  a  written  record  of  all 
his  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of 
melons;  besides,  there  are  plenty  of 
printed  clippings  from  many  sources. 
I  am  going  to  borrow  the  book  for  you 
and  we'll  go  over  it  together." 


W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 

"That  is  just  where  you  are  mis- 
taken," said  Sally.  "You  can't  get  the 
seeds  you  will  need  of  the  local  deal- 
ers. You  must  send  away  for  the 
seeds.  Uncle  Dick  always  does.  You 
must  have  thorobred  seeds,  and  you 
can't  get  them  here.  I'll  give  you  the 
address  of  a  seed  house — the  one  Uncle 
Dick  deals  with." 

"Is  there  really  so  much  difference 
in  seeds?"  Jim  asked. 

"There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world,"  Sally  replied.  "The  produc- 
tion of  thorobred  seeds  is  a  business  of 
its  own.  I  could  tell  you  a  lot  about 
how  watermelons  mix  with  pumpkins 
and  squashes  and  even  gourds,  thru 


"You,  Not  I,  Deserve  All  the  Credit'" 


"What  did  he  say,  Jim?" 

Sally  Davidson,  blue-eyed,  flushed, 
and  panting,  asked  the  question  as  she 
stood  before  him  in  the  path  that  led 
thru  a  strip  of  woods. 

"He  said  I  couldn't  have  you  till  I 
had  proved  that  there  is  something  in 
me — that  I  wasn't  a  failure."  Jim's 
voice  was  a  trifle  husky  as  he  told  her 
this. 

"And  what  did  you  tell  him,  Jim?" 
she  asked,  her  face  flooded  with  ex- 
pectancy. 

"I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  suc- 
ceed— that  I  just  had  to — and  I  am, 
Sally." 

Her  face  was  aglow.  "I  know  you 
will,"  she  agreed.  "Did  you — say  any- 
thing about  your  plans — about  the  wa- 
termelons?" 

"No;  I  thought  it  best  to  wait  and 
show  him." 

"Good!  I'm  going  to  help  you,  and  I 
think  I  can — a  whole  lot." 

"I  know  it,  and  I'd  like  to  kiss  you 
a  thousand  times  for  it.  It  will  be  so 
nice  to  have  you  help  me.  But  I'm 
afraid  your  dad  won't  think  that  fair." 

"But  everything  is  fair  in  love  and 
war,"  she  smiled.  "I  was  glad  when 
you  told  me  of  your  plan  about  the 
watermelons.  It  will,  as  you  say,  be 
just  the  thing  for  you  with  so  limited 
an  acreage  to  till.  You  want  to  pro- 
duce all  you  can,  and  I  guess  nothing 
will  beat  watermelons." 

"I  think  so.  It  was  what  you  told  mo 
some  time  ago  that  led  me  to  try  wa- 
termelons." 

"About  my  Uncle  Dick?" 

"Yes.  I  think  you  said  that  he  had 
made  a  fortune  out  of  watermelons 
alone." 


"Won't  that  be  fine?  But  say,  Sally, 
I  can't  help  but  feel  as  if  you  and  not 
I  are  to  deserve  all  the  credit  of  what 
I  may  accomplish,"  said  Jim. 

"Oh,  you'll  soon  forget  all  about  that 
when  you  come  to  do  the  necessary 
work,"  laughed  Sally,  "when  you  have 
to  fight  the  bugs  and  all  the  pests  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  successful  melon 
culture." 

"I  guess  I  can  stand  it  if,  I  have 
nothing  bigger  than  hugs  to  fight." 
"Have  you  got  your  ground  broken 

yet?" 

"Only  the  winter  plowing.  I  ex- 
pect to  break  it  again  early  in  April, 
and  that  will  bo  some  time  next  week." 

"How  about  the  seeds?"  Sally  asked. 
"Have  you  got  thorn  yet?" 

"No,  I  haven't.  But  I  can  got  them 
any  time  by  running  over  to  town." 


the  pollen,  but  we'll  let  that  go  for  the 
present." 

"I  see  that  you  are  going  to  help  me 
a  whole  lot,"  said  Jim,  with  admira- 
tion in  his  glance.  "I'll  send  for  the 
seeds  this  very  day.  I  must  look  up 
the  matter  and  find  out  how  much  to 
send  for.  I  thought  the  seed  man  in 
town  could  tell  me  if  I  bought  of  him, 
so  I  didn't  give  the  matter  much 
thought.  I  want  to  plant  five  acres. 
That  will  take  some  seeds." 

"About  six  pounds,"  said  Sally. 
"You'd  better  get  seven.  They  will 
cost  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  pound,  but  they  are  worth  it, 
and  much  more,  you'll  lind,  if  you  com- 
pare them  with  other  seeds  of  inferior 
quality." 

"All  right.   I'll  come  around  and  get 


the  seed  company's  address  and  send 

for  the  seeds  at  once." 

Jim  was  very  busy  for  the  next  few 
days,  for  he  had  other  crops  to  put  in, 
and  he  was  resolved  to  make  the  best 
showing  possible.  In  the  evenings  he 
would  gather  a  number  of  farm  jour- 
nals from  odd  recesses  about  the  place 
and  search  thru  them  for  any  infor- 
mation they  might  contain  about  wa- 
termelon culture. 

He  found,  much  to  his  bewilderment, 
that  the  various  articles  did  not  al- 
ways agree,  and  there  were  many  flat 
contradictions.  What  had  been  a  suc- 
cess with  this  one  had  proved  a  fail- 
ure with  some  others,  and  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  must  learn  to  rely  on 
his  own  judgment. 

And  there  were  many  pitfalls. 
CHAPTER  II 

JIM    was  puzzled    and  vexed  with 
much  of  the  literature  he  read  on 
watermelon  raising. 

"If  there  isn't  a  bunch  of  the  biggest 
liars  writing  on  the  subject  that  ever 
were  turned  loose  on  the  public,"  he 
told  Sally,  "then  watermelon  raising  is 
one  of  the  most  hazardous  and  wonder- 
ful enterprises  engaged  in  by  mortal 
man." 

Sally  laughed.  "I  knew  you  would 
think  something  like  that,"  she  said. 
"The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  every  one 
has  some  different  experience  with  dif- 
ferent results,  and  there  are  a  few,  I 
am  quite  convinced,  who  draw  on  their 
imaginations  for  a  lot  of  the  things 
they  write." 

"It  must  be  something  like  that.  One 
authority  tells  me  that  I  must  have 
light  sandy  land  for  melons,  and  one 
says  that  rich  bottom  land  is  the  thing, 
and  that  all  land  on  which  melons 
are  grown  should  be  free  from  rocks. 
So  you  will  see,  as  my  land  is  all  up- 
land, and  in  some  parts  not  free  from 
rocks,  I  have  begun  to  feel  discour- 
aged.  What  do  you  think  about  it?" 

"Your  land  is  all  right,"  replied 
Sally.  "In  fact,  it  is  very  similar  to 
some  of  Uncle  Dick's,  and  he  never 
fails  to  get  the  best  results  when  the 
season  is  favorable.  The  fact  is,  up- 
land is  much  superior  to  lowland  for 
melon  raising,  and  Uncle  Dick  says  the 
melons  produced  on  high,  well-drained 
land,  are  much  superior  in  flavor  to 
those  grown  in  the  rich  bottom  lands." 

"Good!"  cried  Jim.  "Then  my  little 
old  farm  is  all  right  after  all." 

When  the  "Watermelon  Book"  came 
Jim  pored  over  it  at  every  opportunity 
till  his  eyes  ached  and  his  brain  was 
in  a  whirl.  But  he  managed  to  get 
hold  of  the  information  he  wanted  just 
then — that  which  dealt  with  prepar- 
ing the  ground  and  planting. 

Having  broken  the  ground  again,  he 
marked  it  off  by  running  furrows  ten 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  was  then 
ready  to  make  the  "hills."  Making  the 
"hills"  was  no  small  job,  and  he  dis- 
covered that  this  was  no  small  part  of 
the  work  of  putting  in  the  crop. 

He  was  careful  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions and  not  make  any  real  "hills;" 
that  is,  the  ground  where  the  seeds 
were  to  be  planted  should  be  raised 
but  slightly,  if  at  all,  above  the  sur- 
rounding level. 

He  proceeded  to  dig  a  hole  about  a 
foot  deep  at  every  "check"  where  the 
melons  were  to  be  planted,  and  in 
each  hole  he  placed  from  a  gallon  to 
a  peck  of  well-rotted  stable  manure, 
which  he  mixed  thoroly  with  the  soil. 
This  work  required  much  patience  and 
time — the  digging  of  something  over 
two  thousand  holes  and  filling  them  as 
required.  But  the  "Watermelon  Book" 
said  that  that  was  the  way,  and  Jim 
was  doing  it  according  to  directions. 

"Why,  that  is  just  fine!"  declared 
Sally,  when  she  had  accompanied  him 
to  the  field  and  inspected  the  work.  "It 
looks  just  like  Uncle  Dick's." 

Jim's  face  glowed  with  pleasure.  "I 
followed  the  instructions  to  the  let- 
ter," he  said.  "I  have  planned  to  plant 
the  seeds  next  Monday,  which  will  be 
the  second  of  May." 

Sally   nodded  approval.    "That  is 
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about  the  time  Uncle  Dick  does  his 
planting,"  she  said.  "If  the  season  is 
good  you'll  have  a  fine  crop,  and  may- 
be some  day  you'll  become  a  'Water- 
melon King,' "  she  added  with  a  laugh. 

"And  you'll  be  a  'Watermelon 
Queen,'  "  he  murmured,  getting  hold  of 
her  hand  and  pressing  it. 

The  planting  of  the  seeds  was  an- 
other part  of  the  work  that  was  very 
important.  Ten  to  twelve  seeds  to  the 
hill,  each  one  placed  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  growth  of  the  others, 
and  all  covered  with  an  inch  of  dirt, 
thoroly  pulverized.  That  was  what  the 
book  said. 

Jim  now  began  to  find  out  that  the 
raising  of  watermelons  was  attended 
with  much  hard  work  and  infinite  pa- 
tience; and  that  the  road  to  the  throne 
of  the  'Watermelon  King'  was  beset 
with  a  thousand  snares. 

Sam  Benton,  a  neighbor,  stopped  as 
he  was  passing,  and  watched  Jim  at 
work. 

"'What  are  ye  plantin'?"  he  asked. 
"Watermelons,"  replied  Jim. 
Benton  snorted. 

"You'll  never  raise  any  watermel- 
ons on  that  ground,"  he  prophesied. 
"The  lan*s  too  pore.  It  takes  new 
ground  for  melons." 

"It  used  to  before  people  learned  dif- 
ferent," said  Jim,  with  a  grin. 

"I've  lived  sixty  years,  an'  I  hain't 
larn't  any  difference,"  declared  Ben- 
ton, with  a  vigorous  nod. 

"Maybe  not,"  admitted  Jim,  "but  I 
am  going  to  try  it  a  whirl,  and  if  it 
works  it  will  give  us  both  a  chance  to 
learn  something." 

"It  will  that,"  nodded  Sam,  doubt- 
fully, "an'  so  as  ter  sorter  fix  it  in  our 
minds,  I'll  promise  if  ye  raise  a  melon 
in  that  patch  that  weighs  over  twenty 
pounds,  I'll  give  ye  five  dollars  fer  it." 

"All  right,"  laughed  Jim.  "I'll  keep 
that  in  mind.  Drop  around  about  the 
first  of  August" 

"I'll  be  around.  Say,  Jim,  them  mel- 
ons won't  be  bigger  'an  yer  two  fists, 
among  them  rocks,  anyhow.  I've  seed 
it  tried  ag'in  an'  ag'in,  but  mebby  they 
didn't  know  how.  Thar's  somethin'  in 
that;  I  have  begun  ter  find  that  out. 
I  hope  you  will  make  a  success,  any- 
way." ' 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Benton,"  said  Jim. 
"I  shall  do  my  best." 

"I  know  you  will,  fer  you  have  got 
more'n  a  crop  at  stake."  He  chuckled 
and  nodded  knowingly.  "I  wonder 
why  you  didn't  try  strawberries?" 

"Well,  for  one  reason,  I'd  have  to 
lose  one  year's  crop  while  I  was  get- 
ting the  plants  started,  and  then  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  profits  would  be  any 
more  than  I  can  get  out  of  watermel- 
ons." 

"That's  right.  I  never  did  go  much 
on  strawberries  myself,  tho  some  have 
made  a  good  stake  out  of  'em.  As  fer 
me,  it  is  jist  plain  corn  an'  hogs.  That 
don't  take  so  much  figgerin'.  A  fool 
can  raise  corn  if  he'll  git  down  an' 
work,  an'  if  a  feller  has  plenty  of  corn 
he  can  raise  hogs  if  he  can  keep  the 
colery  an'  other  diseases  from  gittin' 
'em.  After  ye've  lost  a  whole  year 
foolin'  with  watermelons,  ye'll  try  hogs 
an'  corn." 

While  Jim  was  busily  at  work  in  his 
melon  patch  a  visitor  had  called  on 
Job  Davidson.  This  visitor  was  Henry 
Miller,  a  young  man  of  25,  who  owned 
a  large  farm  just  across  the  creek 
from  Davidson's  place.  Henry  was 
counted  the  wealthiest  young  man  in 
all  the  neighborhood,  and  that  was  not 
all;  he  was  well  respected,  and  he  had 
on  several  occasions  paid  his  respects 
to  Sally  Davidson — that  is,  he  had 
tried  to  repeatedly,  but  had  not  met 
with  favor.  That  was  the  reason  he 
had  called  on  the  girl's  father. 

"I  should  like  to  have  your  consent 
to  call  and  see  her  occasionally,"  he 
wag  saying,  "if  it  would  be  agreeable." 

"What  does  Sally  say  about  It?"  Job 
asked. 

"Well,  she  hasn't  given  me  much  en- 
couragement," admitted  Henry,  with 
a  faint  smile.  "But  if  I  had  a  chance 
I  think  I  might  win  her  in  time.  If 
she  will  marry  me  I  can  provide 
her  with  a  good  home." 

"I  guess  you  could,  but,  Henry,  gals 
are  queer  critters.  It  takes  somethin' 
else  bernides  a  good  home  to  please 
'em." 

"I  know  that,  Mr.  Davidson.  What 


I  wanted  is  a  chance  to  see  if  I  couldn't 
please  her.    It  takes  time." 

"Well,  thar  ain't  no  one  holdin*  ye — 
if  Sally's  willin*." 

"I  don't  expect  her  to  favor  the  idea 
of  my  paying  my  respects  to  her,  not 
just  at  present.  But  all  I  ask  is  a 
chance  to  try  to  win  her." 

"I  hain't  got  a  thing  to  say,"  replied 
Job.  "It  all  rests  with  Sally.  As  far 
as  I  am  consarned,  I  have  sort  uv 
agreed  to  give  Jim  Higgins  his  chance 
if  he  can  make  good,  an'  I  ain't  goin' 
to  throw  nothing  in  his  way.  The  fact 
is,  I  don't  think  Sally  will  want  ye  to 
come  buttin'  in.  She's  powerful  set  in 
her  ways,  an'  she's  sort  of  taken  a 
likin'  to  Jim." 

"I  understand,"  said  Henry.  "But 
you  must  not  forget  that  he  has  yet 
to  make  good.  Maybe  he  will,  and 
then  maybe  he  won't.  Then  what?  Is 
it  fair  that  Miss  Sally  should  be  throw- 
ing others  over  merely  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  a  man  who  has  been  a  fail- 
ure all  his  life  should  turn  suddenly 
about  and  make'  a  success?  What  do 
you  think?" 

"You'll  have  to  talk  to  Sally.  I  ain't 
goin'  to  butt  in  on  this  deal." 

"I  understand,"  went  on  Henry,  "that 
Jim  Higgins  is  turning  his  attention  to 
watermelon  raising.   As  far  as  I  know 
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he  never  raised  a  watermelon  In  his 
life,  and  if  he  can  jump  into  the  busi- 
ness and  make  a  success  the  first 
whirl,  he'll  do  something  he  has  never 
done  before." 

"That's  right.  But  you  can't  allers 
tell.  A  feller  will  sometimes  fool 
everybody  when  he's  workin'  fer  a  gal. 
Anyhow,  Jim's  goin'  to  git  his  chance, 
an'  that's  all  I've  got  to  say  about  it." 

As  Henry  was  riding  away  he  met 
Sally  in  the  lane. 

"I  have  been  to  see  your  father,"  he 
said,  "and  have  had  a  talk  with  him. 
He  has  no  objections  to  my  coming  to 
see  you." 

"I  am  not  surprised  at  that,"  she 
smiled. 

"Then  you  are  not  going  to  keep  on 
objecting?" 

"Why,  I  never  said  that,"  she  replied, 
"tho  I  would  not  object  to  seeing  you 
if  you  would  not  speak  of  marriage." 

"But  I  can't  help  that  whenever  I 
see  you." 

"Then  you  must  not  see  me." 

"But  I  just  can't  help  it.  I  can't 
stay  away." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can." 

"I  cannot,"  he  insisted,  "and  I  shall 
not  try." 

"Then  I  must  say  good  day  and  be 
off  for  home." 


She    nodded  to    him  blithely  and 
slipped  swiftly  thru  a  gate  and  hur- 
ried in  the  direction  of  her  home. 
CHAPTER  III 

IN  THE  days  that  followed  Jim  Hig- 
gins was  kept  busy  from  sunrise  to 
sUnset,  and  during  the  night,  even  in 
his  dreams,  he  wrestled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  raising  watermelons.  Melons 
great  and  small  danced  before  his  vi- 
sion, and  all  sorts  of-  calamities  as- 
sailed him  in  his  efforts  to  win  suc- 
cess. 

Sally  accompanied  Jim  thru  the 
patch  when  the  melons  began  to  come 
up. 

"I  am  going  to  thin  them  out  in  a 
few  days,"  Jim  explained,  "and  leave 
only  about  two  of  the  dozen  in  each 
hill." 

"But  you  mustn't  do  that  till  the  sec- 
ond leaves  begin  to  come  out,"  Sally 
told  him.  "By  that  time  the  bugs  may 
have  done  the  thinning  for  you." 

"By  gum!  that's  so!"  cried  Jim.  "I 
came  as  near  as  anything  overlooking 
that.  I  guess  it  takes  two  heads  to 
raise  watermelons.  When  shall  we 
expect  the  bugs  to  arrive?  I  have  not 
seen  any  yet." 

"They  may  be  here  now,"  said  Sally. 
"They  are  cunning  little  imps,  and  stay 
out  of  sight  as  long  as  they  can." 

"But  I  don't  see  any,"  persisted  Jim. 

Sally  was  down  on  her  knees,  dig- 
ging about  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

"Ah!  here  is  one!"  she  announced, 
as  she  unearthed  one  of  the  pests — a 
slim  specimen  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  long  and  dappled  with  flecks 
of  yellow,  probably  a  second  cousin  to 
the  ladybug.  "They  begin  at  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  and  sometimes  they  have 
done  the  mischief  before  their  pres- 
ence is  discovered."  She  held  up  the 
bug  for  Jim's  inspection. 

"The  little  dickens!"  he  exclaimed. 
"So  it  begins  at  the  bottom  so  it  can 
work  up?    Can  it  fly?" 

"Sure — if  I  should  let  it." 

"How  long  do  you  suppose  it  has 
been  there?" 

"It  probably  came  last  night — they 
come  of  night  and  get  down  at  the 
roots.  Later  they  attack  the  leaves — 
from  the  underside,  managing  always 
to  keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possi- 
ble." 

"Well,  I'll  be  dinged  if  that  ain't  the 
limit!"  cried  Jim.  "Have  I  got  to  go 
all  over  the  patch  every  day  and  claw 
those  little  rogues  out  of  the  ground?" 

"You  will  if  you  don't  use  something 
to  keep  them  away  from  the  plants." 

"But  maybe  they're  here  now,  and 
won't  they  come  right  back  as  fast  as 
I  can  claw  them  out?" 

"As  I  said,  you  will  have  to  use  a 
bug  destroyer  to  rid  the  patch  of  them 
— something  that  will  either  kill  them 
or  keep  them  away." 

"Oh,  I  see.  I  guess  I  have  not  got 
myself  posted  on  that  just  yet." 

"I'll  have  to  give  you  some  lessons." 

"All  right.  Where  will  I  get  some  of 
the  bug  destroyer?" 

"Come  down  to  the  house  this  eve- 
ning and  I'll  show  you,"  she  said. 

Sally  was  standing  in  front  of  her 
father's  barn  when  Jim  came. 

"That  stuff  that  kills  bugs  is 
right  in  here,"  she  told  him,  as  she  led 
the  way  to  the  barn  and  into  a  bin. 

She  pointed  to  a  grass  sack  which 
was  well  filled  with  something. 

"There  is  the  bug  destroyer,"  she 
said.  "It  is  my  contribution,  given  to 
me  by  my  Uncle  Dick.  He  sent  it  by 
parcel  post  a  week  ago.  He  said  he 
was  coming  over  to  take  a  look  at  your 
melons  this  summer." 

"Is  he?  Why,  that's  fine!"  cried  Jim. 
"I  don't  know  any  one  I'd  rather  see." 
He  picked  up  the  sack.  "Why,  it  isn't 
very  heavy,"  he  said.    "What  is  it?" 

"Tobacco,"  announced  Sally. 

"Tobacco?"  echoed  Jim. 

"Yes;  that's  Uncle  Dick's  favorite 
antidote  for  bugs.  It  is  the  sweepings 
and  waste  from  the  big  tobacco  fac- 
tories in  Springfield.  lie  keeps  a  lot 
of  it  on  hand       the  time." 

"By  Jenks  i  laimed  Jim.  "To- 

bacco!   Why  uRlit  the  book  said 

some  sort  of         DiUlsion  of  coal  oil." 

"That  waf  Uncle   Dick's  idea. 

Kerosene  is  \lways  satisfactory, 

and  if  used  one  but  an"  experi- 

enced hand,  langerous.    It  often 

kills  the  pi  Tobacco  never  in- 


jures them,  but  it  is  death  to  bugs,  and 
as  Uncle  Dick  says,  it  will  kill  any- 
thing but  a  man." 

For  the  next  two  weeks  Jim  waged 
a  battle  with  the  bugs  that  he  never 
forgot.  He  was  in  the  patch  as  soon 
as  it  was  light  every  morning,  sifting 
the  pulverized  tobacco  over  the  plants 
while  they  were  still  wet  with  the  dew, 
rubbing  it  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves,  and  putting  it  down  about  the 
roots. 

He  also  poured  about  the  roots  and 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants  water  in 
which  tobacco  had  been  steeped.  Never 
in  all  his  life  had  he  worked  with  such 
energy  and  resolute  purpose;  for  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow  of  his  dreams 
he  saw — not  the  traditional  pot  of  gold 
— but  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  and  the  love- 
light  of  a  radiant  face  that  was  more 
precious  than  gold. 

Next  week's  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business  will  contain  further  chapters 
of  this  unusual  story.  You  will  miss 
a  great  treat  if  you  do  not  read  it  to 
the  end. 

Save  the  Calves 

ONE  cause  of  the  high  prices  of 
meats  may  be  found  in  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  young 
calves.  I  live  near  a  town  that 
has  eight  meat  shops,  and  in  any  of 
these  one  can  get  the  nice  tender  veal 
chops.  This  means  that  in  just  this 
one  community  many  hundred  calves 
are  slaughtered  each  year.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this?  The  answer  is  in  the 
fact  that  many  farmers  are  trying  to 
make  a  specialty  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  the  calves  are 
born  they  take  them  from  the  cows, 
then  get  them  to  market  as  soon  as 
possible.  So  the  butcher  gets  them  in 
five  or  six  weeks.  Thus  in  this  coun- 
try where  once  herds  of  young  cattle 
could  be  seen,  today  there  are  none. 
Even  milk  cows  are  being  shipped  in 
from  other  States  and  feeders  must 
come  from  afar.  What  is  going  on 
around  our  town,  is  taking  place  in 
many  communities  of  these  United 
States,  so  there  is  a  shortage  of  cat- 
tle. Men  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
trouble  to  grow  the  young  calves  to 
maturity,  so  they  are  sacrificed.  Un- 
less this  method  changes,  the  shortage 
of  beef  will  be  more  noticeable  from 
year  to  year. 

I  am  sure  that  pursuing  the  pol- 
icy I  have  mentioned  will  soon  wipe 
out  the  cattle  industry.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  quit  slaughtering  the 
young  calves,  and  grow  them  into  ma- 
ture beef  cattle.  On  good  sized  farms 
this  can  be  done  at  a  profit,  for  there 
is  lots  of  roughness  that  simply  goes 
to  waste  because  of  no  stock  to  con- 
sume it.  I  believe  that  a  farm  of  a 
hundred  or  more  acres  can  grow  to 
maturity  from  ten  to  fifteen  head  of 
cattle  each  year,  besides  taking  care 
of  that  which  is  coming  on. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  kept 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  cows  the  year 
round.  There  was  a  bunch  of  year- 
lings and  a  bunch  of  two-year-olds  on 
the  farm  most  of  the  time.  The  cat- 
tle were  fattened  when  two  years  old, 
and  the  cows  and  young  stock  were 
wintered  on  the  roughness  about  the 
place  with  the  addition  of  but  little 
grain.  In  the  summer  they  thrived 
in  the  large  bluegrass  pastures.  The 
profit  from  the  stock  that  was  grown 
on  the  place  was  about  all  clear,  and 
there  was  money  in  the  bank  all  the 
time. 

But  times  changed.  Men  got  the 
idea  they  could  go  to  the  metropolitan 
city  and  buy  feeders  just  as  cheap  as 
they  could  grow  them.  The  cows  were 
sold,  and  no  more  calves  were  grown. 
One  or  two  cows  were  kept  to  supply 
milk  for  the  home,  a  lot  of  roughness 
went  to  waste,  and  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand dollars  was  invested  in  young 
stuff  that  was  shipped  to  the  farm. 
Much  of  it  was  inferior,  did  not  fatten 
well,  and  as  a  consequence  the  profits 
from  the  feed  pen  were  small.  Then 
came  the  time  when  it  was  hard  to 
make  the  money  to  pay  the  bills.  I  re- 
member that  one  year  we  worked  hard 
for  the  corn  crop,  fed  it  to  a  bunch  of 
steers  bought  on  a  high  market  at 
Kansas  City,  and  when  we  marketed 
them,  got  two  hundred  dollars  for  our 
corn  crop  and  our  work. — W.  D.  N. 
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Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7718— Ladies'     Waist— Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Linen,  crepe  de  Chine  or 
taffeta  can  be  used  for  this  waist 
with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  con- 
trasting material.  The  sleeves 
may  be  long  or  short.  Narrow 
braid  or  banding  is  a  neat  trim- 
ming and  is  used  in  a  way  to  give 
novelty  to  the  front  of  the  blouse. 

7704 — Ladies'  Brassiere— Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Epecially  suited  to  stout 
figures,  this  brassiere  will  find 
favor  because  of  the  comfortable 
and  well-fitting  lines.  A  shallow 
front  yoke,  V-neck  at  the  back, 
darts  at  waistline  to  better  shape 
the  figure  and  the  finishing  of  the 
armholes  and  neck  with  edging, 
are  the  noticeable  features. 

7716 —  Ladies'     Apron— Cut  in 

sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  This  model  is  cor- 
rectly styled  with  the  generous 
use  of  bias  banding  on  the  V- 
neck,  sleeve  edges  and  pocket 
laps — it  effectively  marks  the 
closing  at  the  left  front  side.  A 
belt  at  the  waist  back  gives  lines 
to  the  skirt  portion.  For  adorn- 
ment and  utility,  a  pocket  at 
either  side  has  importance. 

7045— Children's  Rompers — Cut 

in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Romp- 
ers have  a  place  among  the 
things  made  at  home,  for  they 
not  only  protect  but  dress  the  lit- 
tle tot.  These  rompers  have  a 
back  closing,  long  or  short  sleeves, 
and  a  yoke  at  the  front. 

7717 —  (Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Claiming 
the  right  to  be  called  fascinating, 
this  dress  shows  buttons  in 
groups  trimming  a  box  plait  that 
extends  down  the  center  front  to 
where  a  belt  marks  the  joining  of 
a  two-piece  skirt.  A  unique 
feature  is  a  tab  at  either  side  of 
the  front. 

7715— Ladies'     Skirt  — Cut  in 

sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. This  three-gored  skirt  is 
up  to  the  minute  in  style  features. 
Contrasting  goods  are  used  very 
effectively  in  forming  the  outside 
belt  and  the  "pocket  edge."  The 
belt  may  be  used  or  omitted. 

7738 — Ladies'  Negligee — Cut  in 

sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Irresistible,  with  a 
touch  all  its  own,  this  negligee  is 
in  Empire  style  and  has  the  body 
and  sleeves  in  one.  The  skirt 
portion  is  gathered  at  its  upper 
part  to  give  a  ripple  in  its  fall 
to  the  desired  length. 

A  unique  coat  suit  of  white 
serge  seen  recently  at  One  of  the 
winter  resorts  had  a  collar, 
revers,  wide  cuffs  and  a  wide  belt 
of  black  kid.  The  revers  and  cuffs 
were  edged  with  hunter's  green 
suede,  and  the  belt  was  buttoned 
with  green  suede  buttons  thru 
large  buttonholes  piped  with  the 
green. 

Why  does  fresh  air,  when  there 
is  enough  of  it,  prevent  colds?  As 
long  as  it  was  thought  that  colds 
were  caused  by  the  grip  or  in- 
fluenza bacillus  this  was  a  mys- 
tery. The  answer  has  been  found 
by  a  bacteriologist  who  has  dis- 
covered the  "cold"  germ,  a  germ 
which  will  not  grow  or  multiply 
where  there  is  oxygen. 

Salt  is  finer  for  the  skin  than 
any  other  known  tonic,  if  prop- 
erly used.    The  face  should  never 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  ia 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  anyone  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  

P.  O.  Box  •.  

R.  F.  D  

Town   state  


be  washed  in  salt  water  when  it 
is  not  properly  clean,  for  salt  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  astringent  and 
will  contract  the  pores.  It  is  ex- 
cellent for  enlarged  pores,  and 
the  solution  will  act  as  a  veritable 
stimulant  to  the  whole  skin. 

In  every  household  there 
should  be  kept  in  the  medicine 
chest  a  small  camel's  hair  brush 
of  good  quality  and  tapering  soft 
bristles  for  use  in  removing 
specks  from  the  eye.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  such  a 
brush  must  be  clean  and  dipped 
in  boric  acid  before  touching  the 
eye.  The  ordinary  water  color 
brush  is  just  the  thing,  but  be 
sure  that  it  is  free  from  paint, 
preferably  new. 

The  spring  season  favors  long 
sleeves,  and  full  ones;  but  wide 
cuffs  which  force  the  fullness  as 
far  as  the  elbow,  correspond  with 
the  wide  collars  which  are  so  be- 
coming. They  all  extend  past  the 
shoulder  line  whether  a  circular 
cape,  a  fichu  or  a  plaited  collar. 

New  lingerie  is  colored. 

In  girls'  suits  the    short  coats 

lead. 

Veils  are  worn  with  hats  of  all 

shapes. 

Hats  have  both  high  and  low 

crowns. 

Capes  are  coming  more  and 
more  into  favor. 

Blue  lawn  underwear  is  one  of 
the  latest  fads. 

The  bandeau  is  worn  in  many 
of  the  new  hats. 

Waists  in  real  pastel  colorings 
are  revived. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Spring 
Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dress  making  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
blank  below. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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BInebird  Embroidery  Designs. 

Laundry  Bag,  No.  5034;  Pillow  Top, 
No.  5035;  Centerpiece,  No.  5036;  Scarf, 
No.  5037;  Fudge  Apron,  No.  5038. 

Bluebird  subjects  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  set  flowers,  fruits  and  con- 
ventional designs,  which  have  been 
used  in  the  past  few  seasons.  They  are 
taking  precedence  over  all  other  de- 
signs for  their  popularity.  Every  one 
of  the  articles  shown  above,  even  to 
the  Fudge  Apron,  showing  the  two 
birds,  is  tinted  in  artistic  and  beautiful 
shades  of  blue  and  the  lines  to  be 
worked  are  in  black. 

The  Laundry  Bag  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  17x25  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  six  skeins  of  col- 
ored floss  for  working.  Will  be  sent 
for  $2  in  subscriptions,  new  or  renew- 
al, to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Pillow  Top  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  17x21  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  a  back  and  six 
skeins  of  floss  for  working.  Will  be 
sent  for  $1.50  in  subscriptions,  new  or 
renewal,  to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Centerpiece  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  25x25  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  six  skeins  of  floss 
for  working.  Will  be  sent  for  $1.50  in 
subscriptions,  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness, new  or  renewal. 

The  Scarf  Design  is  tinted  on  oat- 
meal cloth — size  17x50  inches.  Included 
with  each  are  six  skeins  of  floss  for 
working.  The  scarf  will  be  forwarded 
to  any  one  sending  $2  in  subscriptions 
to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Fudge  Apron  Design  is  tinted  on 
white  art  cloth.  Regular  three-quarter 
length  sjipover  style.  Included  with 
each  are  four  skeins  of  floss  for  work- 
ing. The  apron  will  be  sent  without 
cost  for  a  year's  subscription,  new  or 
renewal,  at  $1.00  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness. 


\o.  305— Tinted  Pillow  Top — On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

Xo.  .'!)."»  -Tinted  Librar)  Tabic  Scan' 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  305  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.  Will  be  mailed  for  55  cents 
each. 


Xo.  3€<5 — Centerpiece  —  Stamped  and 
tinted  on  a  serviceable  grade  of  tan 
ticking;  measures  21x21  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Included  with  each  are  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.   45  cents  each. 


Needlework  Department 

Sash  Curtain  and  Dresser  Scarf 

for  the  Child's  Room 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


NOT  long  ago  we  regarded  special 
decorations  for  a  child's  room 
as  luxuries,  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
children  of  the  millionaire.  The  child 
whose  parents  were  of  moderate 
means  had  to  depend  upon  his  own 
mental  powers  for  pleasant  thoughts 
and  wait  until  he  had  grown  up  to 
supply  himself  with  congenial  sur- 
roundings for  relaxation  and  restful 
slumber.  The  child  appreciates  as 
much  as  do  his  parents  the  restful 
pleasure  derived  from  letting  the  eye 


For  the  scarf,  Little  Miss  Muffett 
sat  on  a  tuffet  eating  curd  and  whey. 
On  either  side  of  her  are  a  Squirrel, 
Bunny,  Birds,  Cat  and  Dog,  each  rep- 
resenting a  well-known  rhyme,  with 
Old  King  Cole  and  the  Queen  of 
Hearts  each  decorating  a  corner. 

The  hems  on  these  pieces  can  be 
left  plain,  or  finished  by  a  row  of 
featherstitching  or  French  knots. 
The  battenburg  rings  by  which  the 
curtain  is  hung  from  the  brass  rod 
make  a  very  convenient  way  of  hang- 
ing the  child's  curtain.  Lay  the  plaits 


dwell  on  agreeable  suggestions.  This 
dainty  curtain  for  the  child's  window 
fills  the  little  mind  with  happy 
thoughts  of  play  and  dreams  of  the 
future. 

In  The  Farming  Business  issue  of 
March  11  I  described  the  making  of 
a  quilt  for  the  child's  bed.  The  fig- 
ures here  shown  on  the  sash  curtain 
and  the  dresser  scarf  are  the  pieces 
left  from  the  quilt.  As  detailed  in 
that  article,  the  cretonne  comes  print- 
ed with  these  figures  almost  entirely 
covering  the  surface,  and  when  cut 


at  each  ring  and  the  curtain  can 
easily  be  drawn  aside  and  back  again 
by  the  tiny  fingers.  When  ready  for 
the  laundry  it  is  but  a  moment's  task 
to  remove  the  curtain  from  the  rod. 

There  still  remain  a  few  birds  and 
other  animals,  together  with  sprays 
of  flowers  and  small  connections, 
enough  to  decorate  several  small 
pieces.  If  all  were  arranged  they 
would  make  the  edge  of  a  long  cur- 
tain. With  the  walls  of  the  room 
tinted  in  a  soft  but  pleasing  shade 
and    a  few    appropriate    toys  and 


for  appliquing  these  pieces  which  are 
left  can  be  made  use  of  to  a  good  ad- 
vantage. The  additional  expense  for 
making  these  two  pieces  consists  of 
the  lawn,  scrim  or  other  sheer  wash- 
able material,  six  skeins  of  mercer- 
ized embroidery  cotton  in  blue  and 
seven  battenburg  rings  for  the  cur- 
tain. 

For  the  curtain  Little  Bo-Peep 
forms  the  center  figure,  with  the  Four 
and  Twenty  Black  Birds  a-peeping 
from  the  pie;  next  Goosey,  Goosey, 
Gander;  then  Humpty  Dumpty  after 
his  great  fall;  Ba,  Ba,  Black  She*p; 
the  Craven  Crow;  Little  Boy  Blue 
and  others. 


books,  play  hour  here  will  be  most 
attractive  to  the  older  children  and 
much  pride  will  be  shown  by  them 
in  entertaining  their  friends  in  their 
own  room,  holding  companionship 
with  their  imaginary  friends;  then 
mother  can  rest  content,  for  she 
knows  where  her  dear  ones  are  and 
that  harm  is  far  away. 

To  Hide  a  Hole  in  a 
Curtain 

A  piece  of  starched  net  or  lace  put 
under  a  hole  in  a  lace  curtain  will 
be  hardly  visible  when  pressed 
smooth  with  a  warm  iron. 


Xo.  375 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    30  cents  each. 

Xo.  375 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x36  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss.  50 
cents  each. 


Xo.  331— Tinted  Pillow   Top— On  a 

serviceable  quality  of  tan  ticking,  size 
17x21  inches,  including  a  back  of  tan 
Holland  linene  and  six  skeins  of  colored 
floss.    Will  be  mailed  for  35  cents  each. 


Xo.  4041 — Apron — Stamped  on  white 
Irish  linen,  enough  material  for  strings 
and  pocket,  including  four  skeins  of 
cotton  floss.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1. 


Xo.  5031— Fudge  Apron — During  the 
cold  winter  months,  when  parties  and 
entertainments  are  some  of  the  social 
features  in  every  home,  the  young  lady 
or  girl  will  have  many  an  occasion  for 
the  use  of  a  fudge  apron.  This  apron 
is  three-quarter  length,  slip-over, 
stamped  on  good  quality  national  white 
crash  and  we  include  three  skeins  of 
floss  for  working  the  design.  Given  for 
$1.50  in  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


NATURE  BABBLE 


Bat— "You  are  nothing  but  an  ani- 
mated wriggle." 

Snake— "Well,  I  don't  look  like  an 
aeroplane  mouse,  anyway." 

An  Obedient  Man 

The  other  morning  one  of  the  regu- 
lar patrons  boarded  the  car  at  the 
usual  place,  but  instead  of  taking  a 
seat  he  started  to  walk  back  and  forth 
in  the  car.  There  were  plenty  of 
seats,  and  the  action  of  the  regular 
patron  attracted  the  attention  of  one 
of  his  business  associates. 

"What's  the  matter,  Dan?  Why 
don't  you  take  a  seat?"  he  was  asked. 

"Serving  two  masters!"  came  back 
the  reply.  "You  see,  when  I  started 
out  this  morning  my  mother-in-law 
reminded  me  that  it  was  such  a  fine 
morning  that  I  should  walk  to  the  of- 
fice. Wifey,  more  considerate  of  my 
well-being,  told  me  to  ride.  I  am  try- 
ing to  obey  them  both  so  that  when  I 
get  home  this  evening  from  the  office 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  won't  have 
to  lie  to  either  of  them."  And  the  reg- 
ular patron  kept  on  walking  back  and 
forth. 

Not  Expensive 

Some  time  ago  Brown  began  to  feel 
a  little  under  the  weather,  and  a  phy- 
sician was  summoned.  A  few  days 
later  a  friend  called  to  see  how  the 
patient  was  getting  along. 

"Sorry  to  see  you  penned  up,  old 
boy,"  remarked  the  caller  sympatheti- 
cally. "What  seems  to  be  the  trouble?" 

"Just  run  down  a  bit,"  answered  the 
patient.  "The  doctor  says  I  will  be 
all  right  in  a  short  time." 

"I  see,"  thoughtfully  returned  the 
visitor.  "I  understand  the  doctor  told 
you  to  take  plenty  of  fresh  air." 

"Yes,"  smiled  the  patient.  "He 
knew  it  was  the  only  kind  of  medicine 
that  I  could  afford  to  get." 

Good  Reason  for  Delay- 
Paddy  Dolan  bought  a  watch  from 
the  local  jeweler  with  a  guaranty  to 
keep  it  in  order  for  twelve  months. 
About  six  months  later  Paddy  took  it 
back  because  it  had  stopped. 

"You  seem  to  have  had  an  accident 
with  it,"  said  the  jeweler. 

"A  small  one,  sure  enough,  sir. 
About  two  months  ago  I  was  feeding 
the  pig,  and  it  fell  into  the  trough." 

"But  you  should  have  brought  it  be- 
fore," said  the  jeweler. 

"Sure,"  replied  Paddy,  "I  brought  it 
as  soon  as  I  could.  We  only  killed 
the  pig  yesterday." 

Noticed  It 

Bacon — "I  see  that  experiments  by 
scientists  have  shown  that  fruits 
breathe  and  that  cold  storage  delays 
their  ripening  by  causing  them  to 
breathe  more  slowly  than  normally." 

Egbert — "But  I  notice  that  the  onion 
breathes  Just  as  hard  whether  it's 
been  in  cold  storage  or  not." 


Home  Beautifui 

I  have  a  wife  whose  fad  is  art 
And  she  applies  it  to  our  home; 

It  quite  upsets  my  apple  cart 
And  I  a  homeless  nomad  roam. 

Comfort  has  fled.    My  morris  chair 

Is  relegated  to  the  attic. 
A  bench  replaces  it:  I  swear 

Its  very  look  makes  me  rheumatic. 

Within  my  room  she's  placed  a  bed 
Some  ancient  pirate  may  have  slept 
on. 

She  wept  about  the  things  I  said — 
An  antique  rug  is  what  she  wept  on! 

She  wheedles  me;  she  smiles  and  begs 
Another  check,  to  buy  a  highboy, 

Then  gets  some  trap  with  spindle  legs; 
Ah!    I  will  stop  it!    I'm  a  sly  boy! 

I'll  clear  the  house  of  things  antique, 
Uneasy  chairs,  that  bed  infernal, 

While  she's  away  from  home  this  week 
And  list  them  in  her  favorite 
journal. 

I'll  show  her  that  the  worm  will  turn; 

With  her  I  shall  be  most  emphatic. 
My  morris  chair,  as  she  shall  learn, 

Has  got  to  come  down  from  the 
attic! 

Scared  Them  Off 

The  lady  from  Great  Littleton  was 
talking  to  a  friend  who  lived  in  Les- 
ser Littleton. 

"I've  often  wondered,"  she  said 
presently,  "why  you  all  combined  to 
get  your  minister  changed.  What  had 
the  old  one  done?" 

The  Lesser  Littleton  lady  settled 
herself  more  easily  in  the  chair. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  he  was  quite  impos- 
sible!" she  explained.  "Why,  he  used 
to  preach  and  talk  about  the  responsi- 
bilities of  marriage  so  much  that  none 
of  the  unmarried  men  in  the  village 
had  the  courage  to  propose." 

Deadlock 
"Looks  like  a  case  of  an  irresistible 
force  and  an  immovable  body." 
"What's  up?" 

"Our  star  salesman  seems  to  have 
run  up  against  a  man  who  won't  buy 
anything." 

Sign  of  Affection 

Hazel — "I  don't  think  Alice  cares 
for  Tom;  he  is  shorter  than  she." 

Pearl — "Well,  I  don't  know.  She 
had  all  her  heels  lowered." 


A  FATAL  AILMENT 


Passenger — "I  haven't  seen  Bill 
Jones,  who  was  conductor  on  this  car, 
for  a  long  time." 

Conductor — "No,  Bill  ain't  on  the 
road  no  more.    He  got  color  blind." 

Passenger — "Color  blind?" 

Conductor — "Yes.  He  couldn't  see 
which  was  his  and  which  was  the 
company's." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Woodpecker 

THE  woodpecker  is  a  noisy,  tough 
piece  of  fowl  which  is  sharp  at 
both  ends  and  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  He  is  also  found  in  hollow 
trees  and  telegraph  poles.  The  family 
consists  of  a  grand  total  of  more  than 
350  varieties,  twenty  of  which  claim 
the  United  States  as  home. 

Of  the  score  or  more  which  the 
farmer  has  to  deal  with,  the  best 
known  is  the  auburn-headed  variety 
which  takes  such  a  delight  in  climb- 
ing on  top  of  the  house  at  4  o'clock 
Sunday  morning  and  making  a  noise 
like  six  Gatling  guns  when  the  family 
wants  to  sleep  late. 

As  before  observed,  the  woodpecker 
is  pointed  at  both  ends.  He  has  a  beak 
like  a  gimlet  with  which  he  can  drill 
holes  in  anything  from  a  rotten  stump 
to  sheet-iron,  and  he  is  fitted  with  a 
half-dozen  tail  feathers  which  are  so 
sharpened  on  the  ends  that  he  can 
stick  his  tail  into  a  tree  and  sit  on  it 
with  the  utmost  ease  while  he  rests 
his  hands. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  wood- 
pecker is  converting  everything  he 
comes  across  into  a  sieve,  and  after  he 
gets  thru  with  anything  he  tackles, 
that  thing  thereafter  is  so  full  of  holes 
it  won't  hold  hay. 

After  the  woodpecker  has  pecked 
away  until  he  has  built  a  few  hundred 
holes  in  something  and  acquired  a  se- 
vere headache,  he  hunts  up  an  old  tree 
with  one  skinny  twig  at  the  very  top, 
and  he  gets  on  this  perch  and  sits 
there  in  the  sun  looking  as  tho  he  was 
unconscious,  but  as  soon  as  a  bug  or 
a  fly  comes  along  he  uncouples  a  few 
inches  of  neck,  shoots  out  a  half-yard 
of  barbed  tongue,  and  the  insect  at 
once  loses  interest  in  life. 

It  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  to  hunt  the 
woodpecker.  He  gets  on  the  side  of  a 
tree,  and  keeps  peeking  around  at  the 
gunner  and  circling  until  the  Nimrod 
gets  dizzy,  trying  to  get  a  shot  at  him, 
and  goes  away  disgusted.  In  case  the 
woodpecker  is  caught  in  an  exposed 
position  and  is  too  tired  to  get  out  of 
the  wray,  he  simply  sits  and  dodges  the 
bullets  until  the  ammunition  is  all 
gone,  or  in  case  the  branch  is  shot 
from  under  him,  he  gets  up  and  then 
sits  down  again  on  what  is  left,  and 
this  is  about  all  the  fun  the  hunter  has 
with  the  woodpecker. 

Besides  his  habit  of  drilling  tele- 
graph poles  so  full  of  holes  that  they 
look  like  a  pillar  of  Swiss  cheese,  the 
woodpecker  has  a  mania  also  for  pick- 
ing to  pieces  weather-vanes,  flagpoles, 
lightning-rods,  church  spires  and,  in 
fact,  almost  anything  that  sticks  up  in 
the  air.  At  times  he  makes  a  mistake 
and  gets  to  fooling  around  smoke- 
stacks and  chimneys,  and  occasionally 
he  gets  his  eyes  so  full  of  soot  that  he 
cannot  see  what  he  is  doing,  and  he 
falls  down  the  chimney. 

Then  the  family  is  scared  into 
spasms  by  the  strange,  ghostlike  noises 
that  come  from  the  chimney,  but  the 
small  boy  thinks  maybe  it  is  Santa 
Claus  making  an  unexpected  call,  so 
he  pulls  the  flue-stopper  out  of  the 
stovepipe  hole,  and  the  woodpecker  is 
so  grateful  that  he  kicks  two  bushels 
of  soot  all  over  the  parlor  carpet. 
Then  he  washes  himself  in  the  gold- 
fishes' bowl  and  flies  thru  a  window 
and  takes  the  pane  with  him. 

Thought  He  Was  Caged 

She  was  allowed  to  accompany  her 
parents  to  church. 

The  minister  was  of  the  energetic, 
pulpit-thumping  type,  and  he  preached 
from  a  rostrum  railed  in  above  the 
people.  He  exc  elled  himself  this  day 
and  had  worked  himself  up  to  an  ex- 
cited pitch. 

Esther  was  cowering  close  to  her 
mother's  side,  and  when  he  reached  a 
point  whicn  he  emphasized  more  than 
all  the  others  she  exclaimed  in  a  fright- 
ened whisper: 

"Mummy!  What  would  we  do  if  he 
got  out?" 


AS  IT  WILL  BE 


Suffragette — "And  is  this  my  bal- 
lot?" 

Election  Clerk — "Yes,  ma'am,  that's 

it." 

Suffragette — "Where's  the  household 
page  and  the  comic  supplement?" 

He  Would  Wait 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  wife  spent  far  too  much  money  on 
housekeeping,  Jobson  decided  to  buy 
the  meat  and  vegetables  himself.  His 
first  attempt  was  not  as  successful  as 
it  deserved.  In  his  desire  to  buy 
cheaply  he  betook  himself  to  a  mar- 
ket gardener's. 

"I  want,"  said  he,  "a  cauliflower." 

The  man  led  him  to  a  large  bed, 
where  sprouted  a  few  very  small 
plants. 

"Cauliflowers  are  small  and  are 
very  scarce  just  now,  but  I  can  let 
you  have  that  one  for  ten  cents,"  said 
the  gardener,  pointing  to  a  very  small 
specimen. 

"All  right,"  said  Jacobson.  The 
man  bent  down  to  cut  it. 

"Don't  cut  it  now!"  roared  our  econ- 
omist. "Ill  call  back  for  it  in  a  fort- 
night." 

Anticipation 

I  specks  I's  kind  o'  triflin' 

Foh  to  feel  a  wish  to  stray 
P'm  dis  chimly  heat  so  stiflin' 

To  de  springtime  far  away. 
De  mercury  is  sinkin' 

An'  I  knows  dar's  wood  to  bring; 
An'  yet  I  keeps  a  thinkin' 

I  done  heard  a  robin  sing. 

De  kettle,  it's  a-bilin' 

An'  de  fire  it  cracks  an'  roars — 
But  a  gleam  o'  sun  comes  smilin' 

'Crost  de  snow-drif  out  o'  doors. 
Maybe  it's  imagination, 

But  de  notion's  boun'  to  cling 
Somewhere,  in  de  demonstration, 

I  done  heard  a  robin  sing! 

Changing  Its  Name 

Benjie  was  showing  his  mother  how 
well  he  could  draw  a  cow. 

"This  is  her  nose  I've  just  finished." 
he  said,  drawing  a  curved  line.  "And 
her  body  you  just  make  this  way 
and  here's  her  tail."  He  held  up  the 
drawing,  but  as  he  looked  at  -it  an 
embarrassed  smile  came  over  his  face. 
"Perhaps  we'd  better  call  it  a  pump.'' 
he  finally  suggested. 

Disturbing  an  Invalid 

A  sick  man  expressed  a  desire  for 
some  apple  dumpling,  and  his  wife 
made  a  dozen.  A  little  son  sat  by 
the  bedside  watching  the  dumplings 
disappear  one  by  one.  After  eleven 
had  been  devoured  the  boy  said: 

"Pa,  can  I  have  a  dumpling?" 

And  the  invalid,  biting  into  the  last 
of  the  to.othsome  delicacies,  said: 

"Go  away,  my  son;  don't  worry  your 
father;  he  is  ill." 
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keted  and  the  number  of  farms  which 
maintain  milk  cows.  The  last  census 
shows  that  Tennessee  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2.1S4.789  and  that  there  are 
246,012  farms  aggregating  20,041,657 
acres,  of  which  area  10,890,484  acres 
comprise  improved  land.  The  value 
of  all  the  farm  property  in  the  State 
is  $612,520,836.  Of  this  amount  $371,- 
415,783  is  represented  in  land,  $109,- 
106.S04  in  buildings,  $21,292,171  in 
machinery  and  $110,706,078  in  live- 
stock. The  average  value  of  all  the 
property  per  farm  amounts  to  $2,440, 
while  the  average  value  of  the  land 
per  acre  is  $18.53. 

Of  the  farms  which  are  operated 
by  the  owners,  64.2  per  cent  are  han- 
dled by  whites  and  27.9  per  cent  by 
colored  people.  Of  the  farms  oper- 
ated by  tenants.  35.4  per  cent  are  run 
by  white  tenants  and  61.9  per  cent  by 
colored  farmers.  The  supply  of  both 
white  and  colored  labor  is  large;  the 
wages  are  relatively  low,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  average  hand,  in 
view  of  the  wage  which  he  receives, 
is  fairly  satisfactory.  A  glance  at 
the  farm  incumbrances  shows  that 
only  16.9  per  cent  of  the  Tennessee 
farms  are  mortgaged.  Considering 
the  lines  of  farming  that  are  pur- 
sued and  the  general  tendency  of  the 
southern  farmer  to  mortgage  his 
prospect  of  a  crop,  as  well  as  to 
jeopardize  his  home  farm,  the  per- 
centage of  incumbered  farms  is  fairly 
low. 

The  livestock  assets  of  Tennes- 
see show  that  205,360  farms  in  the 
State  maintain  milk  cows,  while 
about  the  same  number  of  farms  keep 
cattle.  There  were  397,104  dairy 
cows,  worth  $11,999,755,  in  the  State 
in  1910,  while  there  were  349,709 
horses,  1,387,938  hogs  and  795,033 
sheep.  That  year  the  corn  crop 
amounted  to  79,148,649  bushels  and 
was  worth  $45,819,093.  The  oat  crop 
covered  343,086  acres  and  aggregated 
4,720,692  bushels,  while  the  wheat 
crop  was  marketed  for  $6,913,335.  The 
hay  and  forage  crops  were  worth 
$12,617,538  and  comprised  1,077,836 
tons,  while  the  cotton,  tobacco,  pea- 


nut, potato,  rye,  pea  and  bean  crops 
were  valued  at  approximately  $24,- 
000,000. 

In  April.  1910,  205,360  farms  re- 
ported that  they  maintained  397,104 
head  of  dairy  cows,  which  produced 
117,101,970  gallons  of  milk.  That 
year  6,814,209  gallons  of  milk  were 
marketed,  145,976  gallons  of  cream 
were  sold  and  39,827,906  pounds  of 
butter  and  18,592  pounds  of  cheese 
were  made  on  the  farms,  but  only 
about  one-third  of  these  dairy  prod- 
ucts were  marketed  for  commercial 
purposes,  the  bulk  of  them  being 
used  on  the  farms  where  they  were 
produced.  Understanding  the  lack  of 
efficient  means  of  refrigeration,  one 
can  readily  appreciate  why  the  vol- 
ume of  the  butter  and  cheese  trade  is 
so  small.  Many  concerns  purchase 
farm-made  butter  at  12  and  15  cents 
a  pound  and  renovate  it  when  the 
price  that  obtains  for  northern  but- 
ter on  the  local  markets  exceeds  35 
cents  a  pound. 

The  writer  is  anxious  to  see  Ten- 
nessee develop  as  a  dairying  State. 
At  the  same  time  he  does  not  wish 
to  have  northern  and  western  dairy- 
men immigrate  to  this  southern  State 
and  embark  in  dairying  only  to  find 
that  the  ice  shortage  will  be  a  stum- 
bling block  which  may  ruin  their 
chances  for  success.  If  the  individ- 
ual farmer  can  settle  in  a  community 
where  artificial  ice  is  available,  or 
where  his  farm  will  be  proximately 
located  with  reference  to  a  coopera- 
tive creamery,  he  will  make  good  in 
dairying,  as  other  conditions  will 
make  for  his  success.  The  climate, 
the  cheap  and  productive  lands,  the 
mild  winter,  the  high  price  of  dairy 
products,  the  keen  and  permanent 
demand  and  the  scant  supply  of  milk 
and  cream  will  make  milk-farming 
operations  both  pleasant  and  lucra- 
tive. The  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip  is  the  ice  problem.  Not  only  in 
Tennessee  but  in  the  other  southern 
States  proximate  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico is  the  problem  of  farm  refrigera- 
tion one  which  is  worthy  of  the  pros- 
pective purchaser's  study  and  inves- 
tigation. 
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rectangular  In  shape  and  is  common- 
ly known  as  the  double  crib,  with  a 
driveway  dividing  the  structure  into 
two  parts.  It  is  located  near  Moor- 
land, Iowa,  is  thirty  feet  wide  and 
fifty  feet  long  and  has  a  capacity  of 
about  12,000  bushels  of  grain— 6,500 
bushels  of  ear  corn  and  about  5,500 
bushels  of  oats. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  skeleton  of 
steel  work  extends  above  the  finished 
portion  of  the  crib.  In  explanation  it 
might  be  said  that  these  are  rein- 
forcing angle  irons  which  are  left 
permanently  on  the  crib  after  it  is 
finished  to  insure  against  its  burst- 
ing when  filled.  The  vertical  irons 
are  tied  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom 
and  at  two  or  three  points  between, 
these  latter  tie-bars  extending  thru 
the  corn.  At  the  ends  of  the  crib, 
channel  steel  door  frames  are  used 
which  make  them  exceedingly  strong. 

The  material  for  this  crib,  includ- 
ing the  roof,  cost  $1,100  and  the  cost 
of  labor  was  about  $300,  bringing  the 
total  cost  up  to  approximately  $1,400. 
Four  by  eight  by  eight  inch  vitrified 
crib  blocks  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  crib,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  will  last  for  a  good  many 
generations. 

With  regart  to  the  cost  of  a  crib  of 
this  type  as  rompared  with  one  built 
of  wood,  it  is  interesting  to  note  some 
figures  which  were  produced  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  a  rec- 
tangular crib  at  another  point.  In 
figuring  the  cost  of  a  7,000-bushel 
crib  at  Lunrlgren,  Iowa,  It  was  found 
that  it  cost  only  $10  rnor<:  to  build  it. 
with  clay  blocks  than  with  wood. 

The  cost  of  the  round  tile  cribs  is 
also  very  favorable  when  compared 
to  a  frame  crib.  With  a  shingle  roof, 
which  is  very  well  adapted  to  farm 
use  where  fire-resistant,  rather  than 


fire-safe,  construction  is  desired,  this 
type  of  corn  container  costs  from  18 
cents  per  bushel  of  capacity  in  a 
2,000-bushel  crib,  to  14  cents  per 
bushel  of  capacity  in  a  10,000-bushel 
crib.  This  includes  a  structure 
erected  and  complete,  ready  for  the 
elevator.  Round  cribs  have  been 
built  with  driveways,  and  combined 
granaries  have  been  used  in  several 
different  ways  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion. In  one  instance  a  crib  was 
built  which  measured  thirty-two 
feet  to  the  eaves. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  round 
crib  is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
time-honored  system  of  building 
cribs,  there  are  more  than  1,000,000 
bushels  in  capacity  of  tile  cribs  of 
this  type  in  service  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  alone. 

What  Breed  of  Sheep? 
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profitable  side  line  that  fits  into  their 
scheme  of  farming.  American  dairy- 
men will  learn  of  their  methods. 
The  dogs  have  ruined  the  industry 
in  many  sections.  England  solved 
the  dog  problem  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  has  many  more  dogs  than 
we  have.  Western  Canada  is  grad- 
ing, packing  and  selling  its  wool 
crop  thru  the  government,  compet- 
ing successfully  with  Australia  on 
the  London  market.  There  is  a  big 
story  that  solves  many  problems 
similar  to  our  own  western  sheep- 
producing  troubles. 

Sheep  are  it,  whether  you  are  a 
renter,  a  farm  landlord,  or  a  farm 
speculator.  Know  sheep,  and  then 
get  some.  If  you  don't,  you  will  lose 
out  on  the  best-paying  line  of  farm 
production  now  before  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States. 


TT  IS  probable  that  there  is  no 
-i-  one  phase  of  the  poultry  business 
that  is  as  little  understood  as  the 
color  of  the  yolk  in  hen  eggs.  There 
are  many  misconceptions  regarding 
this  matter.  Some  persons  think  that 
a  light-colored  yolk  indicates  an  egg 
that  is  lacking  in  food  matter,  while 
eggs  that  are  of  a  dark  color  are 
rich  in  food  nutriments;  others  con- 
sider that  every  fresh  egg  should  be 
light  in  color,  and  that  eggs  which 
have  considerable  age  are  dark. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no 
known  rule  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  color  of  yolks  in  eggs.  It  has 
not  been  definitely  Droved  that  age 
is  especially  shown  by  the  color  of 
the  yolk  getting  dark,  and  it  is  not 
agreed,  either,  that  the  richness  of 
an  egg  is  indicated  by  the  amount 
of  coloring  matter  which  it  contains. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the 
kind  of  food  consumed  by  a  hen  has 
proven  effect  on  the  color  of  the 
yolk.  Alfalfa  and  yellow  corn  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  rich  yel- 
low of  the  yolk,  while  the  feeding 
of  linseed  meal  has  been  found  to 
produce  a  green  color;  wheat,  oats 
and  beets  have  a  tendency  to  make 
eggs  with  yolks  having  a  pale  color. 
The  most  desired  color  for  the  yolk 
is  a  rich  golden  hue,  and  this  can  be 
produced  by  feeding  such  foods  as 
alfalfa  and  yellow  corn.  Other  greens, 
such  as  cabbage  and  grass,  have  a 
tendency  to  heighten  the  color  of 
the  yolk. 

There  have  been  certain  consum- 
ers who  claimed  that  eggs  with  dark- 
colored  yolks  should  not  be  used  be- 
cause this  indicated  storage.  This 
is  probably  a  fallacy,  for  alfalfa  is 
much  used  among  poultry  raisers  of 
the  Southwest,  and  certainly  this 
food  would  have  a  tendency  to  color 
the  yolk.  We  find  the  same  condi- 
tions arising  with  alfalfa  when  fed 
to  dairy  cows,  for  butter  from  alfalfa 
requires  little  or  no  color,  while  that 
from  any  other  feeds  is  colored.  The 
coloring  matter  of  alfalfa  can  also 
be  fed  into  the  fat  and  the  lean  meat 
of  animals.  This  is  one  reason  whv 
hogs  kept  on  alfalfa  pastures  and 
given  a  small  amount  of  grain  have 
a  dark  color.— Dr.  R.  H.  Williams, 
Animal  Husbandman,  University  of 
Arizona. 

"Sore  Head" 

THIS  is  a  contagious  disease 
caused  by  a  fungus,  and  occurs 
in  chickens,  turkeys,  pigeons,  and 
sometimes  geese.  It  is  quite  preva- 
lent and  very  destructive  among 
young  chickens  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  disease  appears  as  an 
eruption  of  yellow  nodules  about  the 
beak,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  other  parts 
of  the  head.  The  nodules  reach 
their  full  development  in  five  to  ten 
days,  when  they  emit  a  watery  dis- 
charge, which  later  changes  to  a 
thick  yellowish  matter.  As  the  dis- 
ease progresses  the  birds  grow  thin 
and  weak,  and  death  results.  In 
cases  of  spontaneous  recovery,  the 
nodules  dry  up  and  form  crust,  which 
later  crumbles  away.  The  parasite 
causing  it  penetrates  the  skin  of  a 
healthy  bird  either  thru  an  abrasion, 
thru  punctures  caused  by  bites  of 
lice,  etc.,  or  less  frequently  thru 
the  normal  skin.  The  disease  is  most 
prevalent  during  the  warm,  damp 
weather  and  consequently  is  most 
fatal  to  late-hatched  chicks. 

The  following  preventive  measures 
should  be  employed:  Keep  affected 
birds  from  the  premises;  keep  the 
houses  clean  and  dry,  and  hatch  the 
chicks  early.  Sick  birds  may  be 
treated  by  applying  carbolic  oint- 
ment, or  glycerin  containing  two  per 
cent  carbolic  acid,  to  the  affected 
parts  twice  a  day.  The  sores  may 
also  be  bathed  with  soap  and  water 
to  loosen  the  crusts  and  subsequently 
sponged  with  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  (one-half  ounce  to  one  quart 
of  water).  When  other  treatments 
are  unavailing,  tincture  of  iodine 
may  be  sparingly  used. 


The  more  energetic  the  hen,  the 
more  water  she  will  drink. 


A  Wonderful 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

17°° 


yp 


Awarded  As  The 
World's  Greatest 

|30  Days  FREE  Trial 

Without  A  Cent  of  Cost 

[  Yes— the  wonderful  Diabolo  at  this  astonish, 
ling  price,  these  amazing  terms  —  imported 
direct  from  neutral  Sweden— Europe's  garden  of 
I  peace— the  world's  greatest  dairy  country — now 
J  offered  to  all  America,  Duty  t  ree,  on  ab- 
j  solute  Free  Trial  without  a  penny  risk. 
!  Write  at  once  for  details — ahsolute  proof  and 
[facta  about  this  Separator  Marvel.  Today. 

Guaranteed  For  Life — 

Our  $1,000  Challenge 

I  Defies  tbe  world  to  produce  a  better  Separa- 
tor  than  the  Diabolo.  in  all  Its  Important 
[  features.  We  would  not  dare  make  such  a  chat- 
ilenge  if  vra  could  not  prove  with  trial,  your 
Free  Trial  that  the  Diabolo  Is  the  Easiest 
Running— Easiest  Cleaned— Closest  Skim- 
ming—Separator made. 

YOUR  OWN  TERMS-LOWEST  PRICES 

j  The  Diabolo,  at  this  World  beating  price, 
j  $  1 7.00  and  up,  is  sold  oy  Diabolo  dealers  every. 
|  where — direct  factory  representatives.  There's 
lone  near  you.  He'll  arrange  terms  to  suit, 
j  Get  acquainted,  A  post  card  brings  Ilia  name 
jjand  particulars  of  new 

Sensational  Offer!  Write! 

j  Don't  buy  a  separator  until  you  investigate 
the  Diabolo— this  astounding  offer— this 

jnew  liberal  plan.  Get  all  facts.  A  letter  or 
post  card— your  name  and  address  brings  all 

j  details  and  valuable  Dairv  hints.   Write  Now— 

[  Today.  Address  C.  L.  SPRINKLE,  Pres. 

UNITED  ENGINE  CO. 

20  United  Bldg.         Lansing.  Michigan 


Winifred  Worth's 

Crochet  Book 

showing  more  than  65  new  different  de- 
signs with  full  instructions  how  they  are 
crocheted  and  the  different  uses  that  they 
can  be  put.  Many  of  our  women  readers 
say  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  wonderful 
crochet  book  they  have  ever  seen. 


This  Crochet  Book  Will  Be  Sent 
To  You  FREE 

if  you  will  send  us  25c  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  three  months  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business. 

The  Farming  Business  is  a  weekly  pub- 
lication printed  52  times  a  year.  Contains 
never  less  than  32  pages  weekly.  Gives 
the  best  and  most  practical  advice  regard- 
ing your  farm  problems,  and  in  addition 
has  a  continued  story,  a  page  of  nerdle- 
work,  pattern  department,  a  page  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  a  department  of  house- 
keeping and  a  large  department  showing 
recent  discoveries  and  latest  inventions, 
war  news  of  the  week  with  a  map  printed 
in  four  colors.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

This  big  paper,  13  issues  for  25c,  and 
the  crochet  book  free.     Send  for  it  today. 

The  Farming  Business 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,    Chicago,  111. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THIS  KAKMINQ 
IlUSINESS  Is  thoroly  relluble.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements  please  say,  "I  savr 
your  ad  In  The  Farming  Business." 


300  Home  Plans  and  FREE  I 
5000  Bargain  Book  I  ULE  ■ 


Save  $300  to  $800 
On  Your  Home! 

Send  today  for  two  plan  books — Ready-Cut  Home* — standard  material  cut-to-fit. 
Standard  Homes — material  in  the  standard  way,  over  300  illustrations,  floor  plans,  color 
schemes.  All  at  exact  prices.  Both  books  free!  Buy  your  new  home  at  our  "Mill-to-Con- 
•umer"  wholesale  prices  on  any  method  you  like.    Homes  $300  up !    We  sell 


This  Bungalow 
$1413! 

This  is  a  photo  of  the  bungalow  on 
which  Dr.  Whitehurst  writea  that  he 
saved  $800.  It  is  our  famous  Standard 
Home,  Plan  144. 

Broad  low  lines,  big  rooms,  plenty  of 
sunlight  —  these  features  combined 
with  every  modern  convenience  make 
this  a  perfect  bungalow.  Architectur- 
ally correct  in  exterior  appearance  and 
interior  arrangement.  Notice  wide 
eaves  supported  by  heavy  brackets  and 
the  "battered"  sides,  sloping  to  the 
ground  from  the  window  sills. 

The  entire  front  of  half  of  this  house 
can  be  thrown  into  one.  The  arrange- 
ment of  pantry,  linen  closet,  coat 
closet,  buffet  and  bed-room  closets  is 
unusually  convenient.  There  is  also  a 
large,  well  lighted  attic. 

Outside  dimensions  are  42  feet  by  30 
feet  9  inches,  not  including  front  porch 
or  rear  pantry. 

All  interior  finish  in  this  house  beau, 
tif  ul  Black  grain  Douglas  Fir.  All  the 
finish  is  California  "Bungalow"  design 
— all  doors  our  2-panel  fir.  The  house 
is  covered  with  clear  cypress  lap  Biding, 
painted  a  soft  brown  with  white  trim- 
mings. This  is  only  one  of  the  300  plans 
we  will  send  you  Free.  Use  the  coupon.  [ 


Ready-Cut 


Standard 
Homes 


T  T(-.1-.nj-L1-  Standard  Material  ¥  lJ-.T,-tr,r  Material  in  the 
ilUIIlCa  Cut-to-Fit  OOI11C9  Standard  Way 

Our  plans  contain  hundreds  of  ideas,  new  wrinkles  and  home  suggestions  appealing 
to  women.  Highest  quality;  lowest  prices.  Distinctive  homes  with  class  to  them — 
cozy  bungalows,  stately  dwellings,  comfortable  cottages!  Save  enough  on  your  home 
to  pay  for  your  lot.  t 

We  sell  through  no  agents  or  dealers.  From  factory  only.  Lowest  selling  expense 
strips  our  prices  to  rock-bottom!  Over  100,000  satisfied,  enthusiastic  customers  among 
home  owners,  and  10,000  contractors,  carpenters  and  builders  all  buy  regularly  from  us. 
Makes  no  difference  where  you  live.  We  ship  90%  of  orders  same  day  as  received.  Ab- 
solute satisfaction  or  money  refunded  without  correspondence  or  argument.  Also 
freight  paid  both  ways.  You  are  sole  judge  of  what  constitutes  satisfaction.  Every- 
thing we  sell  is 

SHIPPED  ANYWHERE- 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back! 


Saved  $800! 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Company, 
Davenport,  Iowa 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  is  photo  of  our  new 
house,  in  which  we  used  your  miT 
work,  including  Siding,  Map  e 
Flooring  and  Wall  Board. 

I  have  the  swellest  bungalow  I 

Mum  nr?  -Vtl  TVnd  8»ved  about 
K800.00  in  the  building  of  it. 

I  received  your  check  for  $25  70 
some  time  back,  covering  an 
over-charge  in  freight. 

„™!.Te  af cept  m*  thanka  for 
your  honest  treatment. 

dJ!l,e'e*iMrdwood  veneered 
doors,  thick   maple  floors  and 

Sfc'^.  »Anne  windows  a™  the 
talk  of  the  town. 

Respectfully 
D.  WHITEHURST.  M.  D. 

Peniel,  Texas  I 


All  or  Any  Part  of  Any  BuildingWholesale! 


shows 
Tools, 
Cattle 


other  plans  and  Barn  Interior  Equipment,  Hay 
Stanchions,  Barn  Hardware,  etc.  Pook shows  Horse. 
,  Feed  Barns,  Hog  Houses,  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 

Wall  Board 


Silos 

Guaranteed  Bav- 
ins of  at  least $50 
—possibly  more. 
Clear  Oregon  7ir. 
One  piece  staves. 
No  doors  to  weak- 
en structure.  No 
guy  wires.  Easy 
to  erect.  Holds 
more  than  other 
silos  of  equal  di- 
ameter which  are 
4  ft.  higher.  Send 
for  Silo  Book. 


Save  money,  fuss,  dirt  on  your 
Walls.    A  saw  and  hammer  will 

§ut  in  "Quality"  Board  for  you. 
ixcellent  for  you.  Excellent  for 
repair  work.  Warm  and  vermin 
proof.  Saves  60%  in  labor  costs. 
You  don't  need  to  wait  for  it  to 
dry  like  plaster— is  put  on  dry. See 
pages  116  to  119  in  Catalog,  ter 
1000  sq.  ft.,  $21.00, 

Roofing 

Jap-a-Top 
I  Slate  Surfaced 
1  Diamond  Point 
Roofing.  In  Red 
or  Green.  Per- 
manent and  beautiful.  In 
roils  with  diamond  point 
edge.  See  colored  insert  in 
Catalog.  Per  square  $3  00.  Straight 
Edge,  $2.25;  shingles,  $4.75  per  square. 

Windows 


Buffet 


In  yellow  pine  or  Red 
Oak.  All  hardware 
and  glazed.  Drawers 
and  doors  fitted.  A 
big  convenience — lots 
of  storage  space.  See 
page  23  of  Catalog. 
Prices  upward  from 
$29.00. 


Paints 


well  built, 
as  low  aa  $33.00. 

Colonnades 

Makes  two  rooms  into 
one.  Pine,  or  Oak.  Ped- 
estals with  Leaded 
Glass  Doors.  Can  be 
faced  into  either  room. 
Prices  include  glazing  and 
hardware.  As  low  as  $11.50. 
See  pages  84  to  89  in  Cata- 
log. Like  cut-$25  to  $27. 


Garages 

Ready-Sawed 
or  Portable.  To 
fit  any  size  of 
car.  Mill  -  to  - 
user  prices. 
Substantial  and 
See  Catalog,  pages  25  and  69.  Prices 


"Quality"  Paints  have  a 

surface  covering  capacity  of 
250  to  300  sq.  ft.  per  gal.  and 
are  backed  by  our  iron-clad 
guarantee  of  full  measure 
and  highest  quality,  28  colors. 
(See  page  98  of  Catalog  for 
complete  chart.)  In  25  gal. 
barrels  at  $1.10  per  gal.;  5  gal. 
kit3,  $1.17  per  gal.;  1  gal.  cans. 
$1.22percan;  !■$  gal. cans,  65c  per 
can;  iqt.  cans,  per  can,  35c.  See 


Screens 

We  use  only  the  best 
Soft  White  Pine  frames 
and  highest  grade  screen 
cloth.  Invisible  copper 
bronze. black  wire  or  gal- 
vanized wire.  Best  qual- 
ities only.    Well  made 
to  last.  Won't  shake  to 
pieces  in  a  few  years. 
All  sizes  to   fit  any 
standard  door  or  win- 
dow. Window  screens. 


Our  big  stock  includes  plain  paint  and  varnish  bargains, 

and  fancy    windows    in  _  all  Porch  Material 

si tandard  sizes  and  at  all  prices.  CoIonial  design,  built-up  lock 
Plain  rail,  glazed,  76c  up.  Tran-  joint  columns.  Made  from 
soms,  38c  each.  See  Catalog,  weather  resisting  cypress. Pro- 
Pages  42  to  64.     Check  rail,  tected  by  strips  for  shipment. 

windows  as  low  as  70c.  Safe„d$!ii^7B"?r?n5e?d-  See 

pages  74  to  77  of  Catalog 

for    all  porch  materials, 

Pricea  rnntrea  from  $5.80  as  H 

low  as  $1.39. 

Lumber 

Send  for  our  Special  Lat- 
est Lumber  List.  Millions 
of  feet  of  clenr,  dry,  clean, 
Bcaaonedlumber  at  Whole- 
sale Prices.  Everything  in 
All  your  wants  aupplled  at  a  moment's  notice.    All  graded  ' 

ruluiiof  thel.umbr  '-  *  '-*  -  - 

p  •  ■!■  by  rant 

a 


* w  -v-no,  ^«   63c  up.  Door  screens, 

^l^A^^S^^l^1^    ».B9  «P.  Catalog  pages  56  to  68. 


Doors 


i  AHBocinMo 


Lumber. 

cordnnco  with 
■nip  U 

•It  hr..  n  «f  railway  .  Qulch  •hlpm«nU-»«f«  da  I  Wary  and  satisfaction  guaranUad 

v.  n., i.  .... !■  Lumber  Price  U»u 


We  manufacture 
all  styles  and 
sizes,  quality 
guaranteed.  Hun- 
dreds of  special 
designs  ready  for 
immediate  s  h  ip  - 
ment.  Glazed  or 
unglazed.  Oak, 
White  and  Yellow 
Pine,  Fir,  Oak 
Veneer,  Solid  Yel- 
low Pine,  Interior 
and  Front  Doors. 
See  pages  12  to  19 
in  Catalog.  Prices 
as  low  as  $1.31. 


Gordon-VanTine  Co. 

6011  Case  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 

In  Business  Over  Hair"  a  Century 

Everything;  is  Always  Sold  at  Wholesale  Prices  Direct  to  You.  The  Biggest  Catalog  Build- 
ing Material  Concern  in  the  World.    Experienced  in  Prompt  Service  and  Square  Dealing 


Sleeping;  Porches 

Ready-Sawed.  Every- 
thing fitted,  bundled  and 
marked.  Like  cut  in  books 
3  sizes.  Will  save  you 
doctor's  bills.  See  page 
74  in  Catalog.  As  low  aa 
$53  complete. 


Builders'  Hardware 


Our  line  is 
complete  and 
prices  from  a 

quarter  to  a  half  below  what  dealers 
ask.  Quality  the  highest  and  every- 
thing sold  under  our  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  Everything 
at  about  the  pricea  at  which  dealers  them- 
selves buy.  See  pages  124  to  142  of  Catalog. 

Send  For  These  Books  PDC'l?  f 
—Use  Coupon        *  J\Hi£Li  • 

Two  big  plan  books  and  156-page  Catalog  of  5000  Building 
Material  Bargains.    Simply  send  the  coupon  today  with  your 
name  and  address.  The  two  plan  books  show  300  plans  in  all. 
Ready-Sawed— standard  material  cut-to-fit.  Standard  Homes — 
material  in  the  standard  way.  Books  show  photographs,  color- 
schemes,  interier  views,  floor  plans,  architectural  details.  Exact 
costs  in  every  instance.  No  "extras";  no  "come-backs".  All  costs 
keep  inside  our  figures.  The  Catalog  of  5000  Building  and  Remodel- 
ing Bargains  shows  everything  you  need  in  Lumber,  Mill  work,  Builders' 
Hardware, Glass,  Paints,  Roofing,  Wall  Board,  Doors, Windows,  Screens, 
Porches,  Mouldings,  Stair- 
work,  Flooring,  Shingles, 
Nails,   Enamels,  Frames, 
Hot  Bed  Sash  and  thou- 
sands of  other  tremendous 
money  savers.   Costs  you 
nothing  to  get  these  great, 
books.    Yours  on  request. 
Free.   Simply  fill  out  and 
send  the  coupon. 

|  GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.  6011  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa  j 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  Free  your  books  checked  X. 
I  [""""I  Building  Material  Catalocr— Lumber, 

I  I  Millwork,  Hardware.  Paints,  etc. 

■  I  1  Bam  and  Out- 

"  I  I  building  Plan  1 


□ Standard  Homo 
Plun  Book 


□ Ready-Cut  j 
Plan  Book  I 


□  Roofing  Samples  [J  Silo  Catalog  Q  Garage  Q  g0™™''era 


I  Please  send  me  specific  information  about. 

"'    t  A«r.  art  u-.V.'  ir 


|  Name. . . . 
AddretB. 


which  you  ar«  mott  inttrttud 


Occupation  . 
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Sheep  on  Stubble 


1914.  It  was  decided  to  try  fall  feed- 
ing instead  of  winter  feeding,  as  in 
1914,  the  idea  being  that  the  sheep 
could  be  made  ready  for  market  on 
cheaper  feed,  in  less  time  and  at  a 
lower  labor  cost.  Accordingly  a  field 
of  six  and  one-half  acres  of  corn 
was  planted  to  be  pastured  off  in  the 
fall,  and  the  stubble  fields  on  the 
Station  farm  were  grazed  until  snow 
made  them  no  longer  serviceable,  fol- 
lowing which  alfalfa  hay  and  barley 
were  fed  for  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
or  just  long  enough  to  make  the 
lambs  sell  as  choice  butcher  lambs. 

Financial  Statement 

The  following  financial  statement 
gives  an  idea  of  the  success  of  the 
1915  trial: 

Feed  cost:  Twenty-one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  al- 
falfa hay  at  $10  per  ton,  $107.95;  36 
bushels  soft  corn  at  30  cents  per 
bushel,  $10.80;  2,120  pounds  refuse 
grain  at  $14  per  ton,  $14.85;  7,218 
pounds  barley  at  45  cents  per  bushel, 
$67.68;  3,432  pounds  barley  at  48 
cents  per  bushel,  $34.32;  cost  of 
growing  6  acres  of  corn,  $30.50;  30 
pounds  rape  seed,  $4.90;  80  pounds 
seed  corn,  $4.80;  %  barrel  salt,  $1. 
Miscellaneous  items:  Depreciation 
and  interest  on  feed  and  water 
troughs,  $10.06;  expenses  trip  Wil- 
liston  to  Chinook  to  purchase  lambs, 
$8;  expenses  trip  of  attendant  accom- 
panying lambs  to  market,  $7.45; 
freight  on  lambs,  Chinook  to  Willis- 
ton  $43.38;  cost  of  2l0  lambs  at 
$3.37%  per  head,  $708.75;  total, 
$1,054.44.  Received  from  sale  of  209 
lambs,  all  commissions,  freight  and 
yardage  charges  deducted,  $1,248.92; 
less  $1,054.44,  gives  labor  income, 
$194.48. 

Results  of  1915  Trial 

1.  From  a  financial  standpoint  the 
1915  trial  was  successful  and  the  la- 
bor income  quite  satisfactory. 

2.  Grazing    on  corn  and  stubble 


Continued  From  Page  168 
proved  successful  and  aided  consid- 
erably in  keeping  down  the  cost  of 
gain  for  the  entire  feeding  period. 

3.  Thirty-five  days  of  hay  and  grain 
feeding  at  the  close  of  the  stubble 
season  were  sufficient  to  put  the 
lambs  on  the  market  as  choice 
butcher  lambs  in  good  killing  con- 
dition. 

Conclusions 

It  is  the  intention  to  continue  sheep 
feeding  trials  similar  to  those  already 
conducted  for  several  years  more  in 
order  to  secure  more  conclusive  data 
on  the  possible  profits  from  such 
feeding  enterprises.  Observation  on 
the  stubble  grazing  done  by  farmers 
thru  the  State  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  together  with  the  results 
of  the  above  two  trials,  however, 
bring  out  some  facts  that  may  be 
relied  upon  in  feeding  range  sheep: 

1.  The  margin  between  cost  price 
and  selling  price  per  100  pounds  is 
the  chief  factor  in  determining  the 
amount  of  profit  that  will  be  made. 
In  other  words,  before  buying  sheep 
to  feed  the  market  must  be  studied 
and  the  sheep  must  be  carefully 
bought.  A  margin  of  1%  cents  per 
pound  in  selling  price  over  purchase 
price  is  ordinarily  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  profit. 

2.  It  is  not  advisable  to  depend  on 
stubble  grazing  alone  to  fatten  sheep 
unless  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  waste  grain  and  considerable  green 
growth  on  the  fields.  Also  to  make 
fattening  on  stubble  alone  a  safe 
proposition  the  sheep  must  be  se- 
cured by  the  middle  of  September; 
otherwise  an  early  snow  may  cut 
short  the  feeding  period  to  such  an 
extent  that  tne  sheep  will  have  to  be 
offered  on  the  market  again  as  feed- 
ers and  a  low  price  per  pound  ac- 
cepted for  them. 

3.  Stubble  grazing  can  be  made 
highly  profitable  if  some  suitable  ad- 
ditional feed  is  provided  so  that  re- 
gardless of  weather  conditions  the 


Danish  Dairy  Rules 


IN  DENMARK,  where  dairying  is 
the  principal  occupation,  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  milk  production 
have  been  set  forth  by  the  Royal 
Danish  Cooperative  Society,  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  associa- 
tions in  the  world.  Especially 
in  dairying  is  cooperation  a  force  in 
Denmark  and  the  country  coopera- 
tive creameries  have  been  studied 
and  imitated  by  men  in  many  other 
lands.  The  cooperative  society  in- 
sists that  fanners  and  farm  hands 
on  dairy  farms  shall  learn  the  fol- 
lowing rules: 

1.  The  cow  is  a  living  machine, 
fa)  Kindly  treatment  entails  less  la- 
bor and  gives  more  milk. 

2.  Good  work  improves  the  living 
machine,  (a)  Milk  clean.  Clean  milk- 
ing develops  the  udder  and  increases 
the  quantity  of  milk,  (b)  Remember 
that  the  milk  last  drawn  is  by  far 
the  most  valuable. 

3.  Cleanly  milking.  (a)  You 
should  wear  tidy  and  clean  clothes, 
(b)  Have  the  milk  pail  clean,  as  well 
as  the  creamery  can.  (c)  Thoroly 
clean  the  udder  by  rubbing  with  a 
piece  of  linen,  (d)  Wash  the  hands 
thoroly  before  milking,  (e)  Let  the 
udder  be  quite  dry  before  you  be- 
gin milking. 

4.  Carry  out  the  work  properly, 
(a)  Milk  with  dry  hands,  (b)  Seize 
the  teats  with  the  whole  hand,  (c) 
Keep  a  gentle  pressure  on  the  udder. 
(6)  Milk  as  fast  as  you  can  and  neVer 
cease  working  until  the  milk  is 
wholly  drawn,  (e)  Don't  strain  the 
teat  beyond  its- natural  length,  (f) 
Remember  the  value  of  the  last 
drops. 

5.  Healthy  state  of  the  udder,  (a) 
If  there  be  soreness  or  lumps  in  the 
■ddcr  or  teats,  stoppage  in  the  milk 
canal,  or  unnaturally  colored  milk, 
don't  mix  the  milk  with  any  other, 
and  don't  send  to  the  creamery. 

d.    Milking  time,    (a)  Begin  milk- 


ing always  at  fixed  times,  (b)  Milk 
the  same  cows  in  the  same  order. 

7.  Regard  this  excellent  work  as 
one  of  honor. 

Then  there  follow  three  general 
directions: 

1.  Clean  the  cows. 

2.  Have  good  air  in  the  stalls. 

3.  Light  should  be  admitted  free- 
ly. 

Corn-Alfalfa  for  Sheep 

A MEDIUM  feed  of  corn  and  al- 
falfa gave  the  cheapest  gain  in 
the  recent  sheep-feeding  experiment 
conducted  at  the  Nebraska  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  The  cost 
of  100  pounds  gain  was  $4.90.  The 
next  cheapest  ration  was  that  of  a 
light  feed  of  corn  and  alfalfa — cost- 
ing $4.94.  The  lot  fed  corn,  alfalfa, 
and  silage  cost  $4.95.  The  other  ra- 
tions fed  and  costs  per  100  pounds 
gain  were:  Corn,  alfalfa,  and  cot- 
tonseed meal,  $5.15;  corn,  alfalfa  and 
cottonseed  cake,  $5.18;  corn,  alfalfa 
and  oil  meal,  $5.43;  corn,  alfalfa  and 
sugar  beets,  $5.45;  corn  and  alfalfa 
in  the  open  lot,  $5.46;  corn  and  a 
heavy  feed  of  alfalfa,  $5.53;  hominy 
feed  and  alfalfa,  $5.78.  The  lot  that 
brought  the  highest  profit  per  lamb 
on  the  market  was  fed  corn,  alfalfa, 
and  pea-size  cottonseed  meal.  The 
lambs  were  on  feed  for  approximately 
75  days.  There  were  28  lambs  in 
each  of  the  11  lots.  Lot  8,  which  was 
fed  but  40  days  to  determine  the 
economy  of  the  self-feeder  method, 
cost  $7.34  per  100  pounds.  The  net 
profit  per  head  was  $1.45.  These 
lambs  made  average  gains  of  over  20 
pounds. 


Train  your  pullets  not  to  be  afraid 
of  you.  Fowls  that  are  frightened 
never  do  well.  If  occasion  requires 
you  to  remove  a  hen  from  the  nest, 
do  not  throw  her  out,  but  lift  her  up 
gently. 


sheep  may  be  put  in  good  killing  con- 
dition before  selling.  These  addi- 
tional feeds  can  best  be  provided  by 
growing  some  alfalfa  and  corn  on  the 
farm  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

4.  It  is  not  advisable  to  depend  on 
alfalfa  hay  alone  to  fatten  sheep. 

5.  The  chances  for  profit  are  nat- 
urally greatest  with  a  group  of  good- 
sized,  healthy,  growthy  appearing 
lambs  provided  they  do  not  cost  too 
much  in  the  beginning.  Sometimes 
a  group  of  second-rate  sheep  will 
make  a  greater  profit  because  of  a 
considerably  lower  cost  price. 

6.  During  the  past  several  years 
the  tidy  western  range  grown  lamb 
of  fair  mutton  type  and  good  quality 
has  outsold  the  heavier  mature  mut- 
ton lambs.  The  packers  give  as  the 
reason  for  this  the  superior  quality 
of  meat  and  higher  dressing  percent- 
age of  the  range  lamb. 

7.  A  fifty-six  to  sixty-four  pound 
lamb  is  a  good  weight  to  begin  with 
for  a  60  to  100  day  feeding  period, 
as  a  lamb  weighing  from  seventy-five 
to  ninety  pounds  in  good  killing  con- 
dition when  marketed  is  most  cer- 
tain to  find  a  welcome  reception  and 
top  price  on  the  market. 

8.  If  screenings  are  used  as  the 
grain  ration  they  should  be  carefully 
examined  before  buying  and  the  price 
based  on  the  quality  of  the  screen- 
ings. Screenings  that  contain  a  high 
percentage  of  wild  oats  or  wheat  are 
highest  in  feeding  value,  while 
screenings  composed  principally  of 
small  weed  seeds  have  little  feeding 
value. 

9.  All  that  is  necessary  as  a  shel- 
tei  for  feeding  sheep  during  the  fall 
months  is  protection  from  the  wind 
and  a  dry  place  to  sleep.  For  win- 
ter the  feeding  may  be  done  out  of 
doors  and  a  straw  shed  constructed 
very  satisfactorily  and  cheaply  for 
shelter. 

10.  Sheep  will  eat  whole  barley  sat- 
isfactorily and  do  well  on  it. 

Farm  "War  Babies" 

Continued  From  Page  163 
cial  Review:  Sheep:  United  States, 
50,039,000;  Canada,  Mexico  and  rest 
of  North  America,  5,757,000;  South 
America,  128,406,273;  Europe,  185,- 
477,065;  Asia,  93,321,990;  Africa,  64,- 
408,848;  Oceania,  106,487,132;  total 
for  the  world,  633,897,658.  For  wool 
the  figures  in  pounds  are:  United 
States,  288,777,000;  total  North 
America,  306,987,000;  Central  Amer- 
ica and  West  Indies,  750,000;  South 
America,  477,413,707;  Europe,  803,- 
400,043;  Asia,  273,146,000;  Africa, 
207,680,476;  Oceania,  767,041,914;  all 
other,  100,000;  total  for  world,  2,836,- 
519,000.  Reliable  figures  are  availa- 
ble only  from  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Australasia  and  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  at  present,  this  re- 
view states,  which  gives  considerable 
leeway  to  their  changing  at  the  will 
of  the  man  delving  into  statistics. 

Record  sheep  prices  on  the  mar- 
kets the  past  year  show  that  the 
shortage  is  real,  and  that  even  a 
wonderful  system  of  "mutual  under- 
standing" in  the  packing  business 
could  not  keep  the  prices  down,  tho 
it  took  the  profit  from  cattle  and 
hog  markets  and  left  the  farming 
business  a  loser  on  the  year's  breed- 
ing and  feeding  effort.  With  Colo- 
rado lambs  touching  a  record  mark 
of  $11.85  last  June,  spring  lambs 
$15  the  same  month,  western  lambs 
$11,  native  lambs  $10.50,  and  year- 
ling sheep  $10.15,  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket plainly  showed  that  sheep  were 
really  scarce.  Already  this  year 
those  marks  are  being  crowded  and 
broken.  Colorado  lambs  at  $11.90  on 
the  Chicago  market,  $12  at  Buffalo, 
spring  lambs  at  $17  at  Chicago,  are 
a  few  later  quotations  that  show  the 
trend  of  the  sheep  market. 


The  HINMAN  Milker  is  so  simple  that  it  net  only 
costs  less  than  complicated  machines,  but  it  is  easier  to 
install.  Also  costs  less  to  keep  in  order  and  operate. 
No  machine  will  pay  for  itself  if  it  wears  out  in  2 
years'  time.  The  HINMAN  has  had  8  years  of 
success.  Simple  combination  of  pump,  vacuum  in 
valve  chamber  in  pail  cover  and  teat  cups — 
no  pipe  line  or  vacuum  tank, — no  vacuum  in  pail. 
No  complicated  mechanism. 

Saves  cost  of  hired  belp. 

Saves  more  time  for  field  work. 

Increases  size  of  herd. 

Makes  some  cows  produce  more  milk. 

If  you  have  6  or  more  cows  to  milk,  you  will  some 
day  use  the  HINMAN. 

Write  now  for  catalos  and  full  particulars. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

51-61  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Service  Dealers  Everywhere. 


A  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
POLICY 

TOWER'S  FISH  BRANb 

Reflex  slicker  $3 


\     A.  J.  Town  Co 

BOSTON. 


wKetA  it  r^m^/^f** 


Ornamental 

Fence 


Wen  tight— made  from  heavy, 
ner  and  gate  posts  3  inches— 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Catalog 
beautiful  yard  fence.  Full  line 
Poultry  Gates, at  extra- 
ordinary low  prices  with  9 
a  money  back  guarantee.  ™* 
Get  our  beautiful  free 
illustrated  catalog. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 

481  North  Si.,  Kokims,  Intf. 


\  Forty-one  Inches 
'  high  at  20c  per  foot 
—posts,  line  rail- 
ing', silver  bronzed 
ornaments.topbraided 
wire  and  wire  fence 
filler  included.  Chick  - 

fralvanized  wire.  Cor- 
ine  posts  and  line  rail 
contains  44  designs  of 
of  Farm,  Walk  and 


Ride  a  RAM! 

">icyclaand  know  you  have  the  beBt.  Buy  a 
machine  you  can  prove  before  accepting. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  SO 
days'  trial.  NO  EXPENSE  to  you  if.  after 

trial  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  COST,  great  improve* 
ments  and  values  never  be/ore  equalled.* 

WRITE  TODAY  for  our  big  catalog- 
showing  our  complete  line  of  1916  bicycles. 
Tires,  sundries  and  parts,  and  learn  our 
wonderful  r)ew  offers  and  terms. 
NOT  BUY  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries,  until 
rite  and  learn  what  we  will  do  for  you.  A 
card  brines  everything— write  It  now. 

CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  S-196,  CHICAGO 


^lAi^I  TuT  T  HE! 


You  can't  buy  any  pond  engine  at  a 
lower  price.   You  can't  buy  a  better 
engine  at  double  the  price.  Sold  direct 
factory  to  user.  Established  1870. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
2152  Oakland  Av.  KansasCity.Mo. 
2152  Empiro  Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2  H-P.  120.95 
8  H-P.  $47.85 
4  11  1'.  164.76 
C  H-P,  $80.90 
8  H-P.  $129.80 
Writeforpricea 
on  sizes  12.  16 
and  22  H-P. 


Teamsters,  You  Need  This  Pole  Spring! 

Holds  pole  up  in 
drawing  position. 
Takes  weight  off 
-    irTi       ,  'VTw  horses'  necks. 

Convenient  Fits 
any  wagon.  Attached  in  ii  twinkling  without  bolts  or 
screws.  Jlest  steel  tempered  in  oil.  Weight  6  ibs. 
Simple,  durable.  Prepaid  parrel  post,  $1.60.  First 
three  orders  from  your  county,  $1,110.  Get  busy! 
NEW  CONKLIN  WAGON  CO.,  OLEAN.  N.  Y. 


Order  a  small  quantity  of  seeds  of 
vegetables  that  you  have  not  tried 
before.  You  may  like  them  and  a 
variety  will  never  do  harm. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

1,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
►ventions.    Book  "How  to  Obtain 
Patent"  anil  "What  to  Invent" 

.  it  free.  Send  rnmrh  sketch  for  free 
/report  as  to  patentability.  Manufacturers 
constantly  writing  us  for  patents  we  have 
obtained.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our 
expense. 

CHANDLEE&CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

I :  l   20  1  l  an.    Ql?  F.St. Washington,  D.C. 


m-m  rATD  in  HOME.  FARM.  THEATRE  and  TOWN 
CLtU  1  VI IO  LIGHTING  PLANTS.  LAMPS,  MOTORS. 

IW.s  Hi  (am,  EnirllK-..  Hviinm....  I  linrK.r..  Illkr.  Kl.h  * 

into  Light*.  Oat. Bail.  OHIO  Kl.fccTMH'  WOHKft. I linlmt P< 


PATENTS 


 WATSON  K.  COI.FMAIf, 

Washington,  r>.  O.  Hooks  free. 
Highest  rcfer©;>"es.   Best  results 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANT  ADS 


THE  COST 


WRITE  TO 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 


your 

products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

Is    6c   per  word 

per  week  —  not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want  Ad.  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago.  111. 


help  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOH  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago. 111.  


FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easv  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  J-118,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  weak.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Wheat  While  War  Is  Waged 


Continued  From  Page  167 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— 200  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO 
prepare  for  coming  Government  Examinations. 
Free  Text  Books.  Splendid  salaries.  I  con- 
ducted Examinations.  Write  for  Free  Les- 
son.    Ozment,   4R,  St.  Louis. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AUTOMOBILE 
to  introduce  our  250  fast  selling  popular  priced 
Household  Necessities.  The  greatest  line  on 
earth.  Make  $10  a  day  easy.  Complete  out- 
fit and  automobile  furnished  free  to  workers. 
Write  today  for  exclusive  territory.  American 
Products   Co.,    4382    3rd   St..    Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


SUITS  $3.75,  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, UK  


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.. 'Dept.  22.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  


EARN  $2.  EACH  CALL  AND  GET  A 
Reeves  $5.  Vacuum  Cleaner  free  by  showing 
it  to  your  neighbors.  Can  be  carried  in  suit 
case.     Reeves,   41  Broad  St.,  Milford.  Conn. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOB  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.   


160-ACRE  7-YEAR-OLD  COMMERCIAL 
apple  orchard  near  Salem,  Oregon.  Prosper- 
ous community,  beautifully  located,  fine  cli- 
mate, good  roads,  one-fourth  mile  to  station. 
Trees  in  thriving  condition.  Will  net  profit- 
able returns  each  year.  Reasonable  price. 
Easy  terms.  3115  Calhoun  Boulevard,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


BIG  INDIAN  RESERVATION  TO  OPEN. 
750.000  acres  for  settlement.  Wheat,  fruit, 
general  farm  lands.  $1.50  per  acre.  Open 
coming  summer.  Homes  for  10,000.  Send 
15  cents  at  once  for  copies  with  reliable  in- 
formation regarding  this  great  region. 
Wenatchee   (Wash)   Daily  World.  Dept.  6. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  111.  •   


TEXAS  SCHOOL  LAND  FOR  SALE  BY 
the  State  at  $2.00  per  acre;  5c  an  acre  cash, 
and  balance  in  40  years,  at  3  per  cent;  send  6c 
postage  for  further-  information.  Investor  Pub. 
Co.,  Dept.  15.  San  Antonio,  Texas.  


ASSISTANCE  GIVEN  OWNERS  DESIRING 
farm  loans;  state  amount  desired.  3  Farmers' 
Exchange,   Denver,  Colo. 


WE  OWN  200,000  ACRES,  PRICE  $5.00  TO 
$20.00  an  acre,  easy  terms.  Agents  wanted. 
Grimmer   Land  Company.   Marinette,  Wis. 


FARMS,  LAND,  FOR  SALE.  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Brlcker,  214 
Northern  Pacific  Hv„  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED — FARMS  AND  RANCHES! 
Owners  Mind  description.  We  have  cash 
buyers  on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission.  Write. 
Up-to-Dato  Realty  Exchange,  La  Salle,  111. 


WANTED;  TO  HEAR  DIRECT  FROM 
owner  of  good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for 
sale.     <'.   C.   Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


WANTED— FARMS;  HAVE  3,357  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  157  Farmers' 
Exchange.    Denver,  <"nlo. 


COLLIES 

COLLIES  OR  AIREDALE  TERRIERS; 
state  which  you  want,  send  two  cent  stamp 
for  list.     W.   R.  Watson,  Box   1600,  Oakland, 

Iowa. 


special  licenses  so  as  to  enable  the 
government  to  watch  their  cargoes 
and  routes. 

Because  of  this  acute  shortage  in 
vessels  the  importing  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  thus  far  this  season 
been  able  to  get  but  small  quantities 
from  Argentina  and  Australia  and 
these  countries  have  an  abundance 
of  wheat  to  sell.  Estimates  of  the 
exportable  wheat  surplus  in  Aus- 
tralia run  as  high  as  120,000,000 
bushels,  about  double  the  ordinary 
season's  excess,  while  it  is  thought 
Argentina  has  an  equal  amount  to 
spare.  Well-posted  people  in  Can- 
ada are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Do- 
minion has  still  about  100,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  available  for  ex- 
port, after  having  already  shipped 
this  season  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
last  year.  Here  is  a  total  of  340,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  waiting  to 
be  shipped  to  Europe  and  the  only 
thing  that  prevents  an  enormous 
movement  is  the  lack  of  boat  room. 
Added  to  this  total  will  be  the  crop 
of  India,  which  will  be  ready  to  har- 
vest in  a  few  weeks,  and  while  con- 
ditions there  have  not  been  favor- 
able for  a  large  yield,  they  should 
have  at  least  25,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  to  export. 

It  is  this  large  surplus  in  these 
countries  that  has  been  weighing 
upon  the  markets  of  the  United 
States.  Europe  has  been  waiting  for 
this  wheat  all  season,  partly  be- 
cause of  its  cheapness  as  compared 
to  our  grain,  their  rates  of  exchange 
also  being  more  favorable  than  ours, 
and  partly  because  of  the  fact  that 
England  is  under  obligation  to  pur- 
chase grain  from  her  colonies.  All 
thru  this  season  the  foreign  buying 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  has 
lagged  behind  last  year,  and  our  to- 
tal exports  of  wheat  from  July  1  to 
March  1  are  approximately  160,000,- 
000  bushels,  whereas  during  the 
same  period  last  year  we  had  shipped 
241,331,000  bushels.  Europe  has 
been  going  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  and  as  a  result  of  this  its 
reserves  are  very  small,  which  fact 
is  favorable  to  the  United  States,-  in 
view  of  our  relative  closeness  to 
Europe  as  compared  to  the  countries 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  by 
reason  of  our  grain  being  more 
readily  available  insofar  as  having 
it  at  the  seaboard  is  concerned. 

Cash  wheat  this  season  has  sold  as 
high  as  $1.39%,  this  point  being 
reached  late  in  January.  Last  sea- 
son it  sold  nearly  30  cents  a  bushel 
higher  than  this,  and  the  reason  lies 
solely  in  the  export  demand.  Even 
now,  no  matter  how  urgent  the  for- 
eign demand  is,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  could  export  as  much  wheat  from 
March  1  to  June  30,  the  end  of  the 
season,  as  we  did  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year.  Railroad  condi- 
tions are  so  congested  by  the  rush  of 
shipping  war  supplies  to  the  east 
that  embargoes  against  grain  ship- 
ments to  seaboard  points  have  been 
placed  by  practically  all  of  the  east- 
ern lines.  Vessel  room  is  at  a  pre- 
mium and  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
tain, with  no  relief  in  sight.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to 
see  where  the  United  States  can  do 
any  great  amount  of  exporting  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  season.  This, 
and  the  fact  that  the  available  sup- 
ply of  wheat  has  been  piling  up  rap- 
idly both  in  this  country  and  Canada, 
explain  why  the  price  of  wheat  in 
the  past  month  has  fallen  off  over  20 
cents  a  bushel  from  the  top  levels. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  trade 
this  season,  and  a  big  factor  in  hold- 
ing up  prices  at  the  time,  was  the 
marvelous  absorption  of  cash  wheat 
thru  domestic  channels  during  the 
fall  months.  This  refers  principally 
to  the  spring  wheat,  which  was  pre- 
ferred because  of  its  excellent  qual- 
ity, choice  winter  wheat  being  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  at  that  time.  So 
great  was  the  demand  that  cash 
wheat  sold  at  a  big  premium  over 
the  futures,  an  unusual  condition  at 
that  time  of  the  season  when  the 
after-harvest  movement  is  on.  Mill- 


ers were  buying  the  wheat  and  were 
grinding  it  into  flour  just  as  fast  as 
they  were  able  to.  The  enormous 
exports  of  the  1914-15  season  had 
made  sharp  inroads  into  our  reserves 
of  wheat  and  flour,  and  just  as  soon 
as  the  new  crop  was  available  in 
material  quantities  there  was  a  gen- 
eral rush  to  buy.  Flour  jobbers  and 
retailers  sent  their  orders  to  the 
mills  for  unusually  large  quantities, 
and  the  millers  found  themselves 
with  stocks  of  wheat  far  below  nor- 
mal. 

Another  factor  tending  to  hold  up 
wheat  prices  is  the  rather  poor  out- 
look for  the  crops  of  next  season. 
Because  of  the  long-delayed  harvest 
and  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
farmers  in  our  winter  wheat  terri- 
tory were  unable  to  sow  as  large  an 
acreage  as  a  year  ago,  while  the  con- 
dition of  the  crop  is  far  from  pleas- 
ing. Hessian  fly  and  green  bug  are 
present  to  an  unusual  extent  all  thru 
the  Southwest,  and  it  is  feared  that 
they  will  cause  much  damage  when 
the  growing  season  commences.  On 
top  of  this  the  winter  wheat  crop 
has  experienced  some  very  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions  this  winter, 
the  fields  in  many  localities  not  hav- 
ing proper  snow  protection  when 
temperatures  were  below  the  zero 
mark,  and  also  being  covered  with 
ice  and  sleet  and  thus  putting  the 
plant  in  danger  of  being  smothered. 
In  the  spring  wheat  country,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  much 
less  fall  plowing  was  done  than  last 
year,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  acre- 
age in  this  section  will  be  as  large 
as  in  1915.  Shorter  crops  are  also 
in  prospect  in  practically  all  of  the 
European  countries. 

In  the  past,  during  the  years  of 
the  big  wars,  wheat  prices  attained 
higher  levels  than  have  yet  been 
reached  during  the  present  conflict. 
This  is  partly  because  supplies  were 
never  as  great  as  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  partly  because  the  mar- 
ket in  those  days  was  subject  to 
manipulation.  Moneyed  interests 
then  took  advantage  of  the  conditions 
brought  about  by  war  to  "corner" 
the  market,  and  prices  were  run  up 
to  unnatural  levels.  Under  present 
rules  of  the  board  of  trade  it  is  im- 
possible to  run  a  "corner,"  and  when 
wheat  advanced  to  $1.68  in  1915  it 
was  wholly  due  to  extraordinary  buy- 
ing of  cash  wheat  by  foreigners  and 
not  to  speculative  holding  of  the  "fu- 
tures." In  1867  cash  wheat  in  the 
Chicago  market  sold  as  high  as  $2.95 
a  bushel,  this  high  price  being  due 
to  the  unsettled  conditions  following 
the  Civil  War,  when  we  were  not  on 
a  gold  basis  and  currency  was  at  a 
big  discount,  and  supplies  of  grain 
were  light  as  the  result  of  several 
years  of  short  crops.  During  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  in  1877,  wheat 
reached  $1.76%,  while  in  the  year  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  it  sold  up 
to  $1.85.  When  Russia  and  Japan 
fought  in  1904-05  wheat  advanced  to 
$1.24,  which  was  high  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  averaged  under  90 
cents  in  the  five  previous  seasons. 

Pig  Producing  Pointers 

Continued  From  Page  166 
Up  to  the  present  time  hogs  from 
El  Reno  and  points  along  the  in- 
terurban  line  have  been  hauled  in 
wagons  to  the  stockyards  at  Okla- 
homa City,  where  they  were  docked 
35  cents  on  every  100  pounds  as 
"drive  in"  hogs.  The  short  ride  on 
the  electric  line  will  save  this  pen- 
alty. It  is  believed  that  with  reason- 
able freight  rates  the  hogs  can  be 
shipped  more  cheaply  than  they 
could  be  hauled  in  by  wagons,  and 
the  saving  on  the  "drive  in"  pen- 
alty will  be  considerable. 
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LIVESTOCK 
BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  

HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  10  HEIFERS  AND 
2  bulls,  15-16ths  pure,  $20  each,  crated  for 
shipment  anywhere.  Edgewood  Farm,  White- 
water, Wis. 


TANNINC 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y.  


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.  

STRONG  SEEDCORN.  HOW  TO  RECOO- 
nlze  It  anywhere.  In  the  crib,  or  out.  Pre- 
vents planting  weak  seed.  Practical  and  sure. 
Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Westberg  &  Co., 
32   East   114th.   PI.,  Chicago,  111.  


P  VI1.N  I  S 

PATENTS  WANTED.  WRITE  FOR  LIST 
of  patent  buyers  and  Inventions  wanted.  In- 
cluding those  needed  on  farms:  $1,000,000 
In  prizes  offered  for  Inventions.  Send  sketch 
for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four 
guide  books  sent  free.  Patents  advertised 
free.  We  assist  Inventors  to  sell  their  inven- 
tions. Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


OUILTRY 
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EGGS  TOR  HATCHING 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING:  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks.  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  all  varieties; 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Hamburgs, 
Dorkings,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Houdans,  Min- 
orcas,  Bantams.  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 
Color  plate  catalogue  free.  United  Farms, 
R  7,   Hope,  Ind. 


•  BIG  PERFECT  FRESH  EGGS.  FINELY 
bred  White  Leghorn,  Plymouth  Rock  and 
other  breeds.  Circular  free.  Dalbey  Bros., 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS — HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,   500-51  4   N.   Dearborn  St.,   Chicago,  111. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Eggs  $1.00  per  15,  $5.00  per  hundred;  day  old 
Chicks  10c  each.  From  extra  quality  range 
birds.   G.   DuVall,  Red  Farm.   Novinger,  Mo. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — -YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W  D.  Boyce  Co.,   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 

be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


Beware  any  agent  that  tries  to  sell 
you  something  to  put  in  the  trunks 
of  your  trees  to  cure  blight.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  several  powders  for 
which  this  power  is  claimed  have 
been  put  on  the  market. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

*B\jy— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anythingandeverything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 


EASILy— 

QVlCXJLy— 

CHEAVLy— 


with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Putting  Blood  Into  the  Spud 

Wisconsin  Farmers  Are  Running  One  More  Scrub  Out  of  Business 


IN  YEARS  agone  potatoes  were  simply  potatoes 
— just  as  they  had  always  been.  Farmers  could 
appreciate  blood  in  a  farm  animal — they  could 
visualize  it  in  the  style  and  step  of  a  horse  and  in 
the  ''milking  nature"  and  build  of  a  dairy  cow — but 
to  talk  pure-bred  potatoes  was  useless.  They  could 
not  be  enthused  over  "blood"  in  such  an  inanimate 
thing  as  a  potato.  A  potato  was  a  potato,  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it. 

But  that  was  not  all 
there  was  to  it,  and 
those  who  had  been 
studying  and  experi- 
menting knew  that  it 
was  not  all  there  was 
to  it.  How  to  make  the 
farmer  realize  what 
these  students  realized, 
was  the  problem. 

It  is  said  that  if  you 
hit  a  man  in  his  pocket- 
book  you  are  getting 
near  home.  That  even- 
tually became  the  solu- 
tion of  the  potato  prob- 
lem in  Wisconsin.  When 
the  grower  of  potatoes 
was  made  to  see  that 
raiding  pure-bred  stock, 
preparing  better  seed 
beds,  using  better  cul- 
tural methods,  and  pay- 
ing attention  to  disease- 
control  had  a  direct 
effect  on. the  amount  of 
money  he  was  able  to 
place  in  his  purse,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  note  what  was  going 

on.    Wisconsin  devotes  275,000  acres  annually  to 
potatoes.    Commercial  potato  raising  is  confined 
largely  to  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  the  new  soils 
yielding  very  well  and  being  free  of  disease,  be- 
cause they  have  never  been  planted  to  diseased  po- 
tato seed.    Those  seeking  to  better  the  Wisconsin 
potato  industry  found  that  potatoes  made  up  one 
of  the   State's   biggest  cash  crops, 
and  that  Wisconsin  supplied  20  per 
cent  of  the  potatoes  entering  inter- 
state commerce  in  the  United  States. 
Despite  the  size  the  business  had  at- 
tained, States  like  Maine,  Vermont 
and  New  York  were  going  to  States 
like  Montana  and  Idaho  when  they 
wanted  pure-bred  seed.  Wisconsin 
was  not  supplying  herself  with  pure- 
bred seed  at  that  time  nor  was  Bhe 
buying  it  from  any  other  State.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that 
Montana  is  now  one  of  the  States 
buying  seed  potatoes  in  large  quan- 
tities from  Wisconsin. 

The  cooperative  organization  of 
the  Wisconsin  potato  industry  be- 
gan in  a  small  and  unpretentious 
way.  It  was  felt  that  instead  of  en- 
deavoring thru  an  educational  cam- 
paign to  enlist  large  numbers  in  the 
plan  at  the  start,  it  would  be  better 
to  work  with  a  few  progressive 
growers  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
plans  for  the  regeneration  of  the  in- 
dustry, point  to  their  profits  coming 
as  the  result  of  carrying  out  the  co- 
operative plan,  and  then  organize  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

i.  W.  Milward  of  Madison,  Wis., 
who  is  at  present  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Potato  Growers'  As- 
sociation, did  the  pioneering  and  is 
still  the  leader  in  the  work.  Work- 
ing here  with  a  pioneer  grower 
Whose  confidence  he  knew  he  had, 
there   with  a  country  banker  who 


By  Howard  I.  Wood 

was  anxious  to  develop  agriculture  in  his  locality, 
and  again  with  whoever  he  chanced  upon  that  he 
could  get  interested  in  his  plans,  he  eventually  had 
about  a  half-dozen  intelligent  growers  carrying  out 
these    plans    for    cooperative    potato  production. 


State  Men  Inspect  the  Fields  of  Growers  of  "Certified"  Tiviee  During  the 
'Mint  tbe  Cultural  KulrH  of  the  Association  Are  Being;  Followed  Faithfully. 
Crop  Onee  In  tbe  Bin  to  See  That  Xo  Signs  of  Disease  Are  Present 

These  growers  were  informally  organized  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Milward's  ideas.  Then  a  further  step 
was  taken.  Mr.  Milward  wrote  to  several  locali- 
ties where  he  knew  pure-bred  seed  was  wanted, 
and  said  a  certain  number  of  bushels  which  he 
had  personally  inspected  in  the  growing  stage,  and 
would  again  inspect  in  the  bins,  would  be  available 


Season  to  Make  Certain 
Then  They  Inspect  the 


I'lic  Nc\t  Task  Itelnic  I  ndertaken  In  to  Develop  the  I'laa  of  Marketing;  I'o 
tatoe*  of  Standard  Size  and  Quality  In  Standard  Si/.c  I'uckages 


thru  him  in  Wisconsin.  The  people  to  whom  he 
wrote  had  faith  in  Mr.  Milward  and  consequently 
they  had  faith  in  the  seed  potatoes  he  recommended. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  organization  known 
as  the  Wisconsin  State  Potato  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  work  is  carried  on  exactly  the  same 
today  as  it  was  at  the  start,  except  that  the  seed 
is  known  as  "certified  seed"  and  is  guaranteed  by 

the  State  association  in- 
stead of  by  Mr.  Milward 
personally. 

After  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  asso- 
ciation, steps  were 
taken  to  organize  coun- 
ty associations,  which 
would  have  member- 
ship in  the  State  asso- 
ciation. Altho  the  or- 
ganization work  in 
Wisconsin  has  been 
carried  to  a  very  suc- 
cessful point,  it  is  still 
going  on  and  several 
new  county  associa- 
tions, including  in  their 
membership  the  most 
progressive  potato 
growers  of  such  coun- 
ties, were  organized 
during  the  year  of  1915. 

Today  Wisconsin  is 
the  only  State  where 
certified  seed  can  be 
obtained,  and  it  might 
be  well  at  this  point  to 
explain  what  "certified 
seed"  is.  First,  the 
grower  obtains  certi- 
fied seed  and  when  he  plants  it  he  pays  a  small  fee 
to  list  the  acreage  with  the  State  association  for 
inspection  and  certification,  if  found  satisfactory 
for  certification.  Acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  association,  a  corps  of  inspectors  make  two 
inspections  during  growing  stages,  and  a  final  bin 
inspection  after  potato  digging  time.  At  any  one 
of  the  three  inspections  potatoes  may 
be  refused  certification.  This  may 
occur  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The 
grower  may  not  be  carrying  out  the 
rules  of  the  State  association,  he  may 
not  be  using  cultural  or  disease- 
control  methods  such  as  would  be 
necessary  to  produce  disease-free 
seed,  or  in  spite  of  all  his  best  efforts 
his  potatoes  may  be  smitten  with  one 
of  the  many  diseases  which  potatoes 
are  subject  to.  To  make  the  guar- 
antee of  the  State  association  worth 
anything,  unfit  seed  must  be  refused 
certification — and  it  is. 

But  by  this  method  each  year  a 
larger  amount  of  good,  standard 
pure-bred  seed  is  produced,  and  the 
grower  receives  from  two  to  three 
times  the  market  price  for  table 
stock,  and  hence  is  adequately  repaid 
for  his  extra  expense  and  effort. 

Take  the  past  winter  as  an  ex- 
ample. Final  bin  inspection  showed 
57,000  bushels  of  potatoes  which 
were  passed  for  certification.  Aver- 
aging the  price  of  table  stock  over 
the'  selling  season  to  date  would  give 
a  price  of  about  50  cents  per  bushel. 
The  lowest  price  at  which  any  of  the 
certified  seed  has  been  sold  thru  the 
State  association  la  $1.00  per  bushel, 
and  the  orders  being  placed  at  pres- 
ent rule  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
bushel.  The  least  any  grower  of  cer- 
tified seed  received  was  twice  the 
average  price  for  the  best  table 
stock.    It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
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in  extra  effort  and  expense,  in  the  growing  of  certi- 
fied seed,  may  be  from  $7  to  $10  per  acre.  Taking 
an  average  of  200  bushels  for  acreage  production, 
and  a  price  of  50  cents  over  the  market  for  table 
stock,  gives  an  added  gross  return  of  $100  per 
acre  more  than  growing  table  stock.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  average  of  200  bushels  per  acre  is 
too  high.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  grower  of  certi- 
fied seed  learns  the  best  cultural  and  disease- 
control  methods  and  gets  larger  yields  without  en- 
larging his  acreage. 

Hut  how  does  the  State  association,  or  the  county 
association,  receive  and  fill  orders  for  certified 
seed?  Making  the  growing  of  certified  seed  profit- 
ahle  is  after  all  the  big  question.  Several  condi- 
tions bear  on  this  question.  For  one  thing,  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Wisconsin  association 
are  men  of  high  standing  as  practical  farmers  and 
promoters  of  better  methods  in  farming,  and  they 
speak  very  frequently  at  agricultural  gatherings. 
Their  frequent  presentation  of  Wisconsin's  method 
of  supplying  pure-bred  potato  seed  is  one  method 
of  producing  the  demand.  Another  is  the  quar- 
terly "Wisconsin  Potato  Journal"  issued  by  the 
association.  This  is  mailed  not  only  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  State  association,  but  to  all  sources  in 
other  States  interested  in  securing  either  good 
table  stock  or  good  seed  stock.  But  I  would  name 
the  annual  show  and  convention  as  the  greatest 
producer  of  orders  for  the  certified  potatoes  grown 
in  Wisconsin.  Preparations  for  this  show  are  car- 
ried on  thruout  the  year.  It  has  been  built  up  into 
the  biggest  potato  show  in  America.  Last  fall 
the  national  show,  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
in  conjunction  with  the  Michigan  show,  was  not 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Wisconsin  State  show,  held 
at  Marinette.  Wis.  Wisconsin  captured  first  place 
in  the  national  show  almost  without  effort,  as  no 
other  State  received  a  marking  even  within  50 
per  cent  of  that  received  by  Wisconsin.  It  was 
voted  to  discontinue  the  national  convention  hence- 
forth, and  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  few 
years,  the  Wisconsin  show  will  continue  to  be  the 
potato  show  of  the  experts  of  the  entire  country, 
at  least  until  some  other  State  has  wrested  from 
Wisconsin  the  lead  in  producing  and  selling  quality 
potatoes. 

This  annual  show  received  attention  from  the 
New  York,  Chicago  and  other  large  city  news- 
papers, as  well  as  from  the  farm  press  of  the  mid- 
dle West,  and  in  many  cases  the  farm  press  of 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

This  is  practically  sufficient  to  sell  all  of  Wis- 
consin's certified  seed,  for  the  State  association 
receives  inquiries  and  orders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  desiring  certified  seed.  Of  course,  the 
"repeat"  orders  must  not  be  overlooked.    When  a 
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TEN  years  in  a  city  flat  brought  dreams  of  a 
garden!  During  these  ten  years,  partly  to 
be  ready  when  the  garden  became  a  reality, 
partly  to  satisfy  our  longing  for  outdoor  life,  we 
read  all  the  pamphlets  Uncle  Sam  would  send,  as 
well  as  all  the  books  and  magazines  that  could 
be  begged,  bought,  or  borrowed.  Whenever  the 
Man  of  the  House  had  a  winter  holiday  we  spent 
it  in  the  library  reveling  in  the  outdoor  books  and 
magazines. 

When  the  dream  garden  finally  materialized,  it 
was  a  small  one,  only  22x34  feet.  It  was  an  all 
too  solid  reality,  as  it  had  not  been  cultivated  for 
five  years.  That  the  soil  might  be  more  easily 
worked  in  the  spring,  and  also  that  cut  worm 
colonies  might  be  dispossessed,  it  was  plowed  in 
October.  Before  plowing  a  double  load  of  manure 
was  put  on. 

In  April,  when  the  ground  was  just  right,  it  was 
re-plowed  and  harrowed  twice.  How  did  we  know 
when  the  ground  was  in  the  right  condition  for 
plowing?  By  experimenting,  of  course.  Every 
evening  the  Man  of  the  House  turned  over  the  earth 
with  his  new  spading  fork.  Day  after  day  it  clung 
to  the  fork  and  lay  in  unwieldly  clods,  but  finally 
one  evening  the  fork  came  out  clean,  and  the  earth 
crumpled  into  a  little  sweet  smelling  heap.  Plow- 
ing time  had  come! 

The  plowman  was  bribed  to  come  early  the  next 
morning  that  the  Man  of  the  House  might  super- 
vise the  work.  Trains  came  and  went.  The  last 
morning  train  that  would  take  him  to  his  city  of- 
fice whistled;  then  and  then  only  did  he  tear  him- 
self away  from  the  garden  that  was  to  be. 

Thru  the  long  winter  evenings  the  garden  had 
been  charted  and  re-charted,  as  each  successive 
planting  scheme  developed  some  defect,  but  this 
April  day  found  us  with  perfected  plans  and  care- 
fully sorted  seeds.  In  general  the  plan  included 
the  following  points: 

1.  Rows  running  north  and  south,  that  the  vege- 
tables might  have  the  benefit  of  both  morning  and 
afternoon  sun. 

2.  Rows  for  small  stuff,  one  and  one-half  feet 
apart. 


grower  has  purchased  certified  seed  one  year  thru 
the  association,  and  has  been  satisfied,  he  invariably 
obtains  his  seed  the  following  year  thru  the  same 
source.  Thus,  the  work  carried  on  over  a  period 
of  ten  years  builds  up  a  selling  machine  which 
has  tremendous  possibilities. 

During  the  past  winter  Wisconsin  certified 
seed  has  been  sold  at  great  distances  from  Wis- 
consin in  carload  lots.  Twelve  carloads  have  been 
sold  in  California  at  prices  ranging  from  $1  per 
bushel  to  $1.50.  Maryland,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Montana  are  other  States 
which  have  come  to  Wisconsin  for  seed.  Several 
of  the  upper  Wisconsin  counties  producing  large 
quantities  of  seed  are  entirely  sold  out,  and  very 
few  counties  have  any  which  cannot  be  placed  in 
short  order,  if  desired.  The  most  extensive  grower 
of  certified  seed  in  Marinette  County  produced 
6,000  bushels.  He  has  sold  over  half  of  this  quan- 
tity and  will  close  out  the  balance. 

Each  year  marks  a  new  step  in  perfecting  the 
cooperative  marketing  of  quality  potatoes  in  Wis- 
consin. At  the  State  convention  at  Marinette  this 
year  steps  were  taken  to  make  it  possible  for  all 
growers  of  certified  seed  to  use  a  uniform,  strong, 
burlap  bag,  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  State 
association,  the  word  "Certified,"  the  name  of  the 
grower,  his  address,  and  the  variety  of  seed.  A 
special  seed  potato  shipping  tag  was  decided  upon, 
and  growers  were  informed  where  they  could  ob- 
tain such  tags  at  the  smallest  expense.  The  bags 
are  made  strong  to  prevent  deliveries  in  sacks 
which  may  break  open  in  transportation.  There 
is  also  an  advertising  advantage  in  using  a  uniform 
stamped  bag  bearing  the  name  of  the  producer,  and 
of  the  State  association. 

Much  depends  upon  the  personal  honesty  and 
business  integrity  of  the  grower.  Now  and  then 
shyster  methods  creep  in.  To  insure  the  continued 
success  of  the  State  association,  such  methods 
have  to  be  struck  down  the  second  they  are  discov- 
ered. The  whole  fabric  of  the  very  successful  and 
profitable  business  which  Wisconsin  has  built  up  in 
potatoes  rests  on  the  cooperative  honesty  and  re- 
liability of  the  growers,  and  as  soon  as  one  tries 
to  get  rid  of  a  big  quantity  of  inferior  stock  at 
fancy  prices  he  deals  a  black  eye  to  the  entire  as- 
sociation. For  that  reason  the  association  loses 
no  time  in  disclaiming  responsibility  for  any  grower 
who  departs  from  association  rules  and  methods. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  honesty  and  character  of  the 
average  farmer  to  say  that  in  ten  years  of  work 
with  hundreds  of  growers  Secretary  Milward  re- 
ports he  has  had  very  little  double-dealing  to 
thwart,  and  that  practically  all  growers  appreciate 
the  good  business  sense  of  keeping  up  the  standard 
of  the  product  sold  thru  the  association. 


By  Mabel  Ansley  Murphy 

3.  Rows  for  large  stuff,  two  feet  apart. 

4.  Vegetables  maturing  at  the  same  time  near 
one  another. 

5.  Vegetables  of  the  same  height  near  together. 
It  was  planned  to  use  double  cropping  in  the 

rows,  and  companion  cropping  between  the  rows. 
For  instance,  between  rows  of  onion  sets  early 
cabbage  was  planted.  Later,  between  each  cab- 
bage, two  or  three  cucumber  seeds  were  dropped. 
The  onion  sets  near  the  cabbage  were  used  first, 
and  the  cabbage  itself  was  out  of  the  way  in  time 
to  let  the  cucumbers  develop.  Between  the  two 
rows  of  onions  grown  from  seed,  radishes  and 
lettuce  were  sown,  both  of  which  were  out  of  the 
way  before  the  onions  needed  all  the  ground. 
When  these  seed  onions  were  well  grown,  turnips 
were  sown  between  the  rows.  The  rows  of  late 
cabbage  were  filled  in  with  a  second  sowing  of  rad- 
ishes and  lettuce.  Early  sweet  corn  had  bush 
lima  beans  between  the  hills,  and  early  potatoes 
were  followed  by  brussels  sprouts  and  celery. 

Le  ttuce  was  transplanted  to  any  unoccupied  spot 
to  head.  Swiss  chard  proved  popular,  and  as  it 
grows  very  readily  after  each  cutting,  it  was  very 
profitable  as  well.  Tomatoes  were  trained  to  a 
stake  and  pruned  to  tree  form,  and  so  yielded 
quantities  of  choice  fruit.  A  good  variety  of  early 
corn  was  planted  every  two  weeks,  thus  giving 
corn  for  use  from  July  first  until  the  frosts  came. 

As  the  garden  was  so  small,  only  the  dwarf  va- 
rieties of  peas,  string  beans,  and  lima  beans  were 
raised.  The  tall  varieties  would  have  given  greater 
returns,  but  we  had  not  the  facilities  to  grow  them. 

The  secret  of  making  the  garden  pay  lies  in 
thoro  cultivation.  Before  planting,  the  ground  was 
pulverized  until  it  was  almost  like  powder,  and 
as  soon  as  the  first  green  shoots  appeared  hoeing 
began.  From  that  time  until  cold  weather  put 
an  end  to  gardening,  the  hoe  was  our  constant 
companion. 

A  strict  account  was  kept  of  the  vegetables  used 
in  the  home,  and  market  rates  were  charged.    In  a 


While  quality,  branded  potatoes  in  carload  lots 
can  now  be  obtained  in  Wisconsin,  another  big  step 
in  marketing  is  needed,  and  the  State  association 
is  gradually  crowding  the  growers  into  that  step. 
It  should  be  possible  to  market  quality  potatoes  in 
special  branded  containers  of  standard  sizes,  on 
the  same  plan  that  western  apples  are  marketed 
today.  Several  firms  are  working  with  the  State 
association  in  endeavoring  to  turn  out  a  crate  or 
container  of  some  sort  suitable  for  this  plan.  That 
plan,  coupled  with  suitable  advertising,  is  cal- 
culated not  only  to  greatly  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  potatoes  in  America,  but  to  rapidly  educate 
the  public  in  demanding  quality  in  potatoes,  just 
the  same  as  they  do  in  other  food  products.  When 
the  consumer  does  learn  to  recognize  quality  in 
potatoes  he  will  be  ready  to  pay  the  additional 
price  demanded  by  quality. 

Perhaps  I  have  unwittingly  made  it  appear  as  if 
it  is  only  certified  seed  which  is  sold  thru  the  efforts 
of  the  State  association.  It  is  mainly  certified  seed 
which  the  State  association  is  seeking  to  produce 
and  sell  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  seeking  just 
as  hard  to  produce  better  table  stock,  and  is  de- 
pending to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  better  quality 
to  produce  better  prices  for  quality  table  stock.  The 
wide  publicity  which  the  certified  seed  plan  has 
secured,  however,  brings  fancy  orders  for  table 
stock  thru  the  State  association  and  thru  county 
associations,  and  in  other  cases  directly  to  growers 
whose  names  have  been  identified  with  the  progress 
in  potato  growing  in  Wisconsin.  While  the  aver- 
age individual  consumer  has  not  been  educated  to 
demand  quality  in  buying  potatoes,  big  institutions 
are  already  refusing  to  buy  potatoes  which  can- 
not qualify  for  the  top  of  the  market.  The  rail- 
roads want  special  potatoes  for  "bakers"  for  their 
diner  service,  the  better  class  of  hotels  demand 
fancy  spuds  at  fancy  prices,  steamship  companies 
are  turning  to  Wisconsin  for  potatoes  of  compara- 
tively uniform  size,  texture  and  appearance. 
Restaurants,  hospitals  and  other  institutions  are 
falling  into  line.  Not  long  since  I  had  a  pleasant 
surprise  in  dining  in  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  a 
large  city  to  find  the  menu  card  as  a  "special"  pure- 
bred Rural  New  Yorkers  announced  under  the 
name  of  a  grower  of  my  home  county  who  had  sold 
them  to  the  hotel.  If  you  doubt  how  rapidly  the 
public  takes  to  such  an  innovation  you  ought  to 
have  been  there  and  heard  them  call  for  "Smith's 
Rural  New  Yorkers." 

Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Michigan  are  following  very 
closely  in  Wisconsin's  footsteps  in  cooperative 
growing  and  marketing,  and  it  seems  it  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  time  until  the  industry  thruout  the 
country  will  be  on  a  better  and  more  profitable 
footing  as  the  result  of  cooperative  effort. 
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separate  account  book  was  the  record  of  sales. 
The  entire  account  was  as  follows: 


DEBIT 

Manure,  double  load   $  2.50 

Fall  plowing    1.00 

Spring  plowing  and  harrowing   1.50 

Spading  fork   60 

Hoe   49 

Rake  54 

Trowel   10 

Weeder   35 

Sprinkler   50 

Seeds    3.00 

Tomato,  cabbage,  and  pepper  plants  75 

Insecticides    1.15 


$12.48 

CREDIT 

Radishes,  78  bunches  $  1.17 

Lima  beans,  8  quarts    1.20 

Brussels  sprouts,  12  quarts   3.00 

Onions,  50  bunches    1.25 

Peas,  20  quarts   3.00 

Beans,  35  quarts    3.50 

Cucumbers,  200    5.00 

Peppers,  125   *.   2.50 

Canteloupes,  25   2.50 

Turnips,  %  bushel  75 

Beets,  90  bunches   4.50 

Lettuce,  94  heads   2.35 

Tomatoes,  8%  bushels    4.25 

Corn,  10  dozen  ears   1.50 

Early  potatoes,  1  bushel   1.25 

Celery,  60  bunches    2.00 

Swiss  chard,  75  bunches   3.75 

Cabbage,  26  heads    1.30 


$46.27 

Do  not  think  that  $33.79  was  all  we  had  to  our 
credit  for  the  summer's  work.  There  were  other 
material  gains — fresh  food  for  the  table,  a  hearty 
appetite  to  enjoy  it,  and  sound  sleep  at  night. 
But  better  than  any  result  evident  to  the  senses 
was  the  mental  and  spiritual  growth. 


EN  DREAMS  CAME  T 

A  Personal  Experience  With  a  Sma//,  Long-Desired  Garden 
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Lime  Sulphur  for  Bordeaux 


BECAUSE  of  the  increased  demand 
for  copper  since  the  war,  cop- 
per sulphate  (bluestone),  the  active 
substance  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fungicides,  bordeaux  mix- 
ture, has  increased  in  price  from  3 
to  9  cents  per  pound  to  30  to  45  cents. 
At  this  rate,  the  high  cost  of  bor- 
deaux spray  will  make  it  undesirable 
to  use  for  the  control  of  certain 
fungous  diseases.  Because  of  this 
fact,  farmers  and  orchardists  in  the 
State  have  begun  sending  in  inqui- 
ries to  determine  whether  lime-sul- 
phur could  not  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute spray  against  certain  diseases. 
It  is  therefore  thought  advisable  to 
give  the  following  information: 

A  list  of  insect  and  fungous  dis- 
eases for  the  control  of  which  lime- 
sulphur  is  a  very  desirable  spray: 

Apple — San  Jose  scale,  bud  moth, 
frog-eye  leaf  spots,  .  canker  worm, 
scab,  fly  speck,  green  fruit  worms 
(eat  into  sides  of  fruit),  plant  lice. 

Peach — Leaf  curl  (apply  in  fall  or 
spring  before  trees  leaf),  San  Jose 
scale,  twig  borer  (also  dormant 
sprays). 

Pear— Scab,  psylla,  blister  mite 
(with  the  addition  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  nicotene  sprays,  or  kerosene 
emulsion). 

Apple — Tent  caterpillar,  codling 
moth,  scurfy  scale,  leaf  crumpler, 
plant  lice,  lesser  worm,  oyster  shell 
scale.  Other  chewing  insects  of  ap- 
ple and  pear. 

For  the  control  of  peach  brown 
rot,  scab,  powdery  mildew,  and  tent 
caterpillar  commercial  lime-sulphur 
cannot  be  used,  as  it  will  burn  the 
foliage.  Home-made  or  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  should  be  used  for  these 
diseases.  Bordeaux  can  be  used  for 
powdery  mildew  of  peach  if  applied 
after  the  crop  has  been  gathered. 
With  the  addition  of  arsenate  of  lead 
to  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  peach 
and  plum  curculio  and  shot  hole  of 
plum  and  cherry  can  be  controlled. 

A  list  of  insect  and  fungous  dis- 
eases which  cannot  be  controlled  by 
the  lime-sulphurs: 

Apple — Bitter  rot,  black  rot,  woolly 
aphis,  crown  gall  (no  remedy;  plant 
clean  nursery  stock),  bacterial  (fire) 
blight. 

Grape — Black  rot  and  all  other 
common  diseases. 

Tomato — Blights  and  all  common 
troubles  (add  arsenate  of  lead  for 
some).' 

Potato — Early  and  late  blight;  other 
troubles  (add  arsenate  of  lead  for 
some). 

Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot  and 
Nectarine — Black  beetle,  borers. 

Blackberry,  Raspberry,  etc. — Anth- 
racnose. 

A  list  of  insect  and  fungous  dis- 
eases for  the  control  of  which  bor- 
deaux mixture  is  the  most  desirable 
spray: 

Apples — Bitter  rot,  black  rot,  leaf 
crumpler  (add  arsenate  of  lead),  fall 
web  worm  (add  arsenate  of  lead), 
round-headed  borer,  leaf  hopper  (add 
nicotene  spray). 

Grapes — Black  rot,  downy  mildew. 
Other  diseases  (add  arsenate  of  lead 
and  soap  for  some). 

Potato  and  tomato  diseases  (add 
arsenate  of  lead  for  some). 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  etc. — Anth- 
racnose,  rust,  leaf-eating  insects  (add 
arsenate  of  lead). 

Melons  and  Cucumbers — Anthrac- 
nose,  downy  mildew,  insects  (add  ar- 
senate of  lead). 

Powdery  mildew  of  apples  and 
roses  can  be  controlled  by  potassium 
sulphide,  bordeaux,  sulphur,  or 
lime-sulphur. 

A  list  of  insect  and  fungous  dis- 
eases which  can  be  controlled  but 
slightly,  or  not  at  all,  by  any  spray: 

Apple,  Pear,  and  Quince — Root 
rots  and  borers,  bacterial  (fire) 
blight,  crown  gall,  bark  beetle,  twig 
pruner,  tarnished  plant  bug  (on 
fruit). 

Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Apricot — 
Gumming:,  flat-head  borer,  bark  bee- 
tle, lesser  tree  borer,  twig-pruner, 
yellows. 

Potato  and  Tomato  —  Fusarium 
wilt,  bacterial  wilt. 


Tobacco — Bacterial  wilt. 

Sweet  corn  diseases. 

Sweet  potato  diseases. 

Cabbage — Black  rot,  club  root,  wilt, 
or  yellows,  calico  bug,  maggot.  Ap- 
ple blotch  has  been  purposely  left 
out  of  these  lists,  because  the  use  of 
both  lime-sulphur  and  bordeaux  as 
part  of  the  same  schedule  is  best 
for  its  control. 

A  number  of  orchardists  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  especially,  have 
failed  in  the  control  of  this  disease, 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
never  made  the  ten-day  spray  (see 
below),  but  instead  have  allowed  a 
period  of  about  three  or  four  weeks 
to  pass  after  the  petal-fall  spray  be- 
fore another  application  was  made. 
If  blotch  is  not  present,  the  ten-day 
spray  is  not  necessary. 

The  best-known  procedure  in  the 
control  of  this  disease  is  as  follows: 
First,  cluster-cup  spray:  second, 
petal-fall  spray;  third,  ten  days  after 
the  second  spray;  fourth,  twenty-one 
days  after  the  second  spray;  fifth, 
seventy  days  after  the  second  spray. 

The  material  for  the  first  three 
sprays  should  be  commercial  lime- 
sulphur.  At  times  when  "bluestone" 
is  not  too  costly,  or  if  bitter  rot  is  to 
be  controlled,  the  last  two  applica- 
tions should  be  of  bordeaux.  How- 
ever, very  good  results  for  the  con- 
trol of  blotch  have  been  obtained  by 
using  lime-sulphur  for  all  five  peri- 
ods. Lime-sulphur  is  of  only  slight 
value  in  the  control  of  bitter  rot. 

By  no  means  allow  your  orchards 
to  go  entirely  unsprayed. 

For  special  points  in  the  methods 
of  preparation  and  application  of 
sprays,  information  concerning  con- 
trol of  diseases  by  methods  other 
than  sprays,  and  identification  of 
special  diseases,  send  inquiry,  to- 
gether with  specimens,  to  your  ex- 
periment station. — R.  O.  Cromwell, 
Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  N.  C. 
Experiment  Station. 

Rape  as  Pasture 

RAPE  is  well  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  of  east- 
ern Kansas  and  is  proving  particu- 
larly valuable  to  farmers  who  de- 
pend entirely  upon  pasture  crops  in 
hog  feeding.  Many  persons  are  plan- 
ning to  grow  some  rape  next  season. 

"Under  favorable  conditions  an 
abundance  of  pasture  for  hogs, 
sheep  or  cattle  may  be  had  the  en- 
tire season  on  good  lands  in  the 
three  eastern  counties,"  says  Ralph 
Kenney,  assistant  professor  of  agron- 
omy in  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  "To  produce  this  re- 
sult a  patch  of  rape  should  be  sown 
every  two  or  three  weeks. 

"When  the  hogs  or  other  stock 
have  eaten  most  of  the  leaves  from 
the  first  patch  they  are  turned  on  to 
the  second  patch.  By  the  time  a 
third  patch  is  eaten  down  the  first 
is  ready  for  pasture  again,  but  the 
rape  should  be  a  foot  high  before  the 
stock  is  turned  on  to  It. 

"In  cool,  moist  seasons  such  as 
the  one  just  past,  rape  does  excep- 
tionally well  when  spwn  in  the  corn 
field  between  August  15  and  Septem- 
ber L  It  will  be  ready  for  pasture 
by  October  1  and  will  furnish  good 
pasture  for  three  to  five  weeks  if  not 
pastured  too  heavily.  On  good  bot- 
tom lands  the  rape  may  be  sown 
with  oats  in  the  spring  and  will  fur- 
nish pasture  for  several  weeks  after 
the  oats  are  cut. 

Rich  Soil  for  Rhubarb 

RHUBARB  is  usually  propagated 
by  division  of  the  fleshy  roots, 
small  pieces  of  which  will  grow  if 
separated  from  the  old  established 
roots  and  planted  in  rich,  mellow 
soil  in  either  spring  or  fall.  Poor 
soil  should  be  made  rich  by  spading 
out  at  least  three  feet  of  the  surface, 
filling  with  well-rotted  manure  to 
within  one  foot  of  the  level,  throwing 
in  the  top  soil,  setting  the  roots  with 
the  crowns  four  inches  below  the 
surface  and  firming  them  with  the 
feet.    The  stalks  should  not  be  cut 


for  use  until  the  second  year.  See 
that  the  plant  does  not  want  for  wa- 
ter when  it  is  making  its  heavy  leaf 
growth. 

In  fall,  coarse  manure  should  be 
thrown  over  the  crown,  to  be  forked 
or  spaded  in  lightly  when  spring 
opens.  Cultivation  will  not  be  neces- 
sary thruout  the  summer  if  a  mulch 
is  placed  over  the  ground  on  each 
side  of  the  piant.  The  great  over- 
hanging leaves  are  quite  effectual 
discouragers  of  weeds,  and  few,  if 
any,  will  grow  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  root. 

Old  rhubarb  plants  in  the  garden 
should  be  dug  up,  divided — and  plants 
with  only  two  or  three  buds  should 
be  replanted  in  very  rich  soil  every 
four  or  five  years.  The  seed  should  be 
cut  off  as  soon  as  it  appears,  so  as  to 
throw  the  strength  into  leaves  and 
stalks.  If  given  good  care  and  well 
manured  these  plants  will  live  for 
years  and  yield  abundantly. — F.  C. 
Stoltenberg,  South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege. 

Dust  Prevention 

■pvUST  is  one  of  the  nuisances  of  a 
-L'  road.  It  is  disagreeable  both  to 
the  traveler  and  to  the  one  living 
near  the  road.  In  many  places  the 
roads  are  oiled,  but  this  is  expen- 
sive. The  road  drag  is  a  good  dust 
prevention,  and  the  cost  of  using  it 
is  small.  Much  of  the  dust  in  a  road 
comes  from  the  wearing  down  of 
ruts  and  the  ruts  were  formed  in  the 
road  because  water  stood  in  it.  The 
roadbed  that  is  well  crowned  in  the 
middle  and  packed  hard  will  not 
loosen  up  much  in  wet  weather  and 
if  no  ruts  are  formed  there  will  not 
be  much  material  to  form  dust.  The 
best  implement  for  crowning  the 
roadbed  is  the  King  Road  Drag.  It 
should  be  run  over  the  road  after 
every  rain.  In  this  way  the  soil  is 
laid  on  the  roadbed  in  thin  layers 
and  is  packed  on. 

When  the  roadbed  is  hard  and 
crowned  in  the  center  it  will  hold 
just  about  the  right  amount  of  mois- 
ture unless  it  is  sandy.  Grass  and 
weeds  growing  along  the  roadbed 
send  their  roots  under  it  and  thus  re- 
move the  moisture  that  holds  the  soil 
grains  together.  The  weeds  and  grass 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  within 
several  feet  of  the  traveled  part  of 
the  road. 

Clay  or  loam  will  pack  hard  when 
it  contains  the  right  amount  of  mois- 
ture, when  too  wet  it  becomes  soft 
and  when  too  dry  the  soil  grains  do 
not  stick  together.  The  best  way  to 
keep  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  roadbed  is  to  keep  it  at  least 
eighteen  inches  above  standing  wa- 
ter, to  keep  it  packed  hard  and  well 
crowned  in  the  middle  and  to  keep 
a  strip  on  each  side  free  from  weeds. 
When  ruts  are  allowed  to  form  they 
will  be  ground  to  dust  as  soon  as 
drying  weather  sets  in.  Use  the  road 
drag  to  keep  ruts  from  forming. — 
W.  C.  P.,  N.  D.  Experiment  Station. 

Fertilizer  for  Fruit 

INCREASED  cost  of  fertilizer  in 
general,  and  of  potash  in  particu- 
lar, have  led  orchardists  to  consider 
the  omission  of  orchard  fertilization 
this  year,  even  in  cases  where  it  has 
proved  to  be  distinctly  beneficial. 
The  opinion  is  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Experimental  Pomology  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  that 
the  effect  of  such  omission  one  sea- 
son would  not  necessarily  be  serious, 
except  where  the  crop  is  fairly  large. 

Potash  may  often  be  omitted  with- 
out serious  effect,  as  indicated  by  the 
general  orchard-fertilizer  experi- 
ments of  the  Pennsylvania  Station. 
Nitrogen  or  phosphorus  should  not 
be  omitted,  however,  if  the  crop 
promises  to  be  large  or  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  fertilization  is 
needed;  inasmuch  as  neither  of  these 
ingredients  has  reached  prohibitive 
prices  for  profitable  use  in  bearing 
orchards.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  and  forty 
to  fifty  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
(P205)  are  usually  sufficient  for  an 
acre  of  bearing  apple  trees. 


What  is 
Gained  by 

Testing 
Cows 


Testing  your  cows  tells  whether 

they  are  earning  money  for  you. 
By  the  Register  of  Merit  work 
you  can  now  build  up  your  herd 
from  animals  of  known  pr  )duc- 
tion.  Science  is  driving  guess- 
work out  of  the  dairy  business. 
Government  records  show  that 
the  average  net  profit  per  cow  was  in- 
creased 129%  in  eight  years  by  testing. 
Selection  based  i  upon  actual  dairy 
merit  will  produce  like  results  in  your 
herd.  Our  booklet,  "What 
is  Accomplished  by  Test- 
ing Cows,"  will  help  you. 
Send  for  it  now.  It'sfree. 

The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 

35?  Wast  23rd  Str.at 

New  York  City 


ShaipToolsPayBig 


QQ  Of*  of  all  edged  farm  tools  used  ^ 
'-'V/  jU  in  America  are  sharpened  by 
the  manufacturer  on  "Cleveland  Grind- 
stones"— the  natural  abrasive  stone  that 
best  preserves  the  temper  of  the  steel. 

Profit  by  the  maker's  experience.  Keep 
t/our  own  tools  at  their  best  w  ih  "Cleveland 
Grindstones"— the  recognized  standard. 

Best  for  nr>  Every  Farmer  should 
fUe  W/         have  the  "Harvest 

V,  Kj  K  ng",   complete  for 

farm  ^--*t  ^  hand  or  power.  Un- 
equalled for  sharpen- 
ing mower  blaues, 
scythes,  tools,  etc. 

Has  angle  steel 
frame,  enameled 
to  resist  rust;  roll- 
er bearings;a24x2 
inchselected  gen- 
uine "Cleveland 
Grind  ston  e ;" 
costs  but  little 
more  than  a 
mounted  hand 
stone  of  equal 
size. 


Harvest 
King 


$ 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


To  prove  the  superior 
grit  and  toughness 
B    of    the  "Harvest 
■     King",  we  will  send 
this  handy  "Harvest 
M     King,  Jr."  for  kilchen 
«^~"  use,  charges  prepaid 
as  far  west  as  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana,  on  receipt  of  one 
dollar. 

Send  $1.00  today.  Qtt  Free  Booklet  for  Farmers. 
THE  CLEVELAND  STONE  COMPANY 
1 130  Leader-News  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


I1CLEYEUND  GRINDSTONESl 
Preserve  Tool  Temper  | 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 


,  Over  26.000,00(1  rods  Brown " 
Fence  already  sold  to  400.000  | 
farmers.    Factory  Prices. 
1  Freight  Prepaid.  iBO.Iyla*. 
13c  per  rod  up.    Gates  ana 
Steel  Posts,  tool   Write  postal. 
THE    BROWN    FEHCS    &  WIHC  CO. 
Dept.  98  -      -      *     Cleveland,  Ohio 


BIG  PROFITS' 


made  with  Kingery  Popcorn  and 
Peanut  Machines.    Others  are  doing1 
it— you  should  do  as  well  or  better. 
Pay  for  machine  in  easy  payments  X 
out  of  big-  monthly  profits.    Over  50 
styles  $11.50  and  up.  See  big  book  and 
select  size  and  style  you  want.  Send 
postal  for  free  book  and  full  information 
K7NGERY  MFG.  CO., 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

Skunks,  Mink,  Squabs,  Frogs,  etc. 
Big  profits.  Postal  brings  free 
literature.  Tells  how,  address 
R.H.Barnei,  40  Lincoln  St.,  Greenfiild.Masi. 


The  advertising  you  see  In  TH10  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  la  thoroly  reliable.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  In  The  Farming 
Business." 
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Raised  Without  Milk! 


Hor  name  is  Dnisv"  and  her  owner,  Vt .  A. 
Kiddle,  of  Chopin,  Iowa,  raised  hor  on  lilntchford'a 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  milk. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

A  useful  preventive  of  sconrinpr.  Calve9 
raised  "The  Blatchford's  Way"  are  heavier,  bi»(ter- 
honcd  and  healthier.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  1.-75.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
Blatchford's  Pis  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  at  weaning  time.   Prevents  setback. 

See  Actual  Figures  ™fc£tf.t°?„E 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
Blalchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,     Dept.  18      Waukegan,  Illinois 


Easy  to  Own 
this  tood  Engine 


Send  for  my  new  money- ^1 

Bavins  offer,  before  you  try  any  1 
engine  for  any  price.  Consider 
my  low  prices  (easy  terms  If 
Bgn  you  wish)  and  you  will  see 
your  advantage  in  having  one 


of  my 


"Bauer  Fngines 


Gasoline,  Kerosene  and  Gas 

Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  low  factory 
prices — which  average  under  $16.50  per 
H-P.  All  sizes  2.  3,  5, 7.  9,  12  and  18  H-P. 
Long  stroke,  valve-in-the-head.  engines. 
Thousands  in  use. 

Guaranteed  5  Years. 


Write  For  Free  Book  f^r^T! 


\  will 

V 


will  send  you  my  Free  Book  and  most  liberal 
offer  by  return  mail.  Address 

A.  F.  BAUER  ENGINE  CO., 
403  Bauer  Block,       Kansas  City,  Me. 


Breeding  Chestnuts  for  Disease  Control    Pruning  Suggestions 


BOYS  S  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50.000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT. 

paper  tells  all 
about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  to  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  15c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses ot  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout  (13 
Issues)  for  13  weeks  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT. 
510  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois 


CnPF     A  YEARS 
T  IX LC.  SUBSCRIPTION 

F  To  the  beautifully  Illustrated  magazine-- 
1  "The  Southbrn  Hombsbeker"  -• 

Issued  quarterly--lf  you  will  send  us  the 
name  ol  two  friends  -whom  you  think 
would  be  interested  In  Virginia.  Tells 

about  opportunities  In  Virginia,   ' 

-.farm  lands  $15  au  acre  and  up.  ^jffL^ 
Write  today.  M^Mm) 
F.n.la8»lMU«  Sln.Agt  .N  EW.Iy.  1.  13  . 1 
365  N.&W.BWu.    ROANOKE.  YA  ^j!*^ 

MINERAL,'",,?:? 
H  EAVE 
.COMPOUND 


i lit  I  to  tfl t e  satlsfo&tlop  or  money 

k;itff  Miillii' cut.  for  ordinary  case*. 
MINERAL  Hi  AVE  RtMF.DV  CO.,  46">  Fourth  An.,  NTTSBURfi,  PA. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coit  by  unlnu  ci'it  Attach, 
blooutllt.  KITS  ANY  11ICYCLK.  Km 


lly  attaoliod.  No  special  tools  reimlrod. 
"vrlte  today  for  t 
aln  Hat  and  froo  h 


lay.for.6aj  ppgr;  QQQK 


HOW  to  checkmate  the  new  chest- 
nut blight  or  bark  disease  that 
is  causing  such  vast  destruction  is  a 
problem  of  no  small  importance. 
From  its  obscure  beginnings  in  East- 
ern New  York  about  twelve  years 
ago,  it  has  swept  into  nineteen 
States,  and  now  affects  about  all  of 
the  northern  half  of  our  native  chest- 
nut stands,  doing  damage  estimated 
at  close  upon  $50,000,000.  It  attacks 
the  trees  in  twig,  branch  and  trunk, 
causing  death  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
soon  recurs  in  the  .  sprouts  or  suck- 
ers sent  up  from  the  still  living 
roots. 

No  native  chestnut  appears  to  be 
spared  in  the  long  run,  but  the  little 
Eastern  bush  chinquapin,  with  its 
smoother  bark  and  comparative 
freedom  from  insect  enemies,  ap- 
pears less  readily  attacked.  The 
European  chestnut  in  its  favorite 
varieties,  is  also  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease, but  when  we  come  to  the  chest- 
nuts of  Japan  and  China  we  find  very 
great  resistance,  amounting  in  some 
varieties  to  almost  practical  im- 
munity. 

There  appears  to  be  now  no  method 
of  controlling  this  disease,  which  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  whose  spores 
are  carried  about  by  birds  and  in- 
sects, creating  new  infectious  where- 
ever  they  reach  the  sap  wood  or  in- 
ner bark  of  the  chestnut  tree.  There 
is  no  apparent  diminution  of  its 
virulence  since  it  came  under  obser- 
vation. 

The  most  obvious  means  of  re- 
placing the  great  losses  of  chest- 
nut timber  and  nuts  would  seem  to 
lie  in  the  substitution  for  our  na- 
tive forms  of  the  Asiatic  species  that 
best  resist  the  disease,  having  evi- 
dently for  ages  been  accustomed  to 
its  presence,  and  also  to  breed  the 
chestnut  as  a  valuable  genus  of  for- 
est trees,  by  hybridization  and  selec- 
tion for  the  avowed  production  of 
varieties  better  adapted  for  our  pur- 
poses. 

Some  chestnut  breeding  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  various  parts 


r  At- 
DOW 


(rain  Mat  ana  iron  hook  a  iiua.  a*v 
describing  the  H1IAW  Bicycle  Moto 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  all  rnakuu. 
and  second -hand,  (.16  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dopt.i  1 1,  Caloaburg,  Kansas, 


of  our  country,  and  generally  with 
good  results.  A  promising  experi- 
ment of  this  character  has  been  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Office  of  For- 
est Pathology  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  several 
years. 

Hybrids  between  the  highly  resist- 
ant Japan  chestnut  and  our  native 
chinquapin  have  been  raised  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  quickly  forming 
handsome  dwarf  trees,  bearing  at  an 
early  age  profuse  crops  of  nuts  of 
excellent  quality,  five  or  six  times 
the  size  of  those  of  the  wild  chin- 
quapin, and  ripening  weeks  before 
any  other  chestnuts.  So  far  these 
trees  show  a  very  high  degree  of 
disease  resistance.  The  second  gen- 
eration of  hybrids,  grown  from  self 
or  chance  pollinated  nuts,  appear 
quite  as  good  as  their  parents,  which 
is  an  important  feature  when  the 
cost  of  propagation  of  nut  trees  by 
budding  and  grafting  is  considered. 

Another  line  of  breeding  lies  in 
the  inter-crossing  of  disease-resist- 
ing Japan  and  Chinese  varieties  that 
are  rapidly  being  imported  into  this 
country  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction,  and  selection 
of  the  best  resulting  forms.  Four 
generations  of  cross-bred  Japan 
chestnuts  of  a  very  early-bearing 
type,  producing  nuts  when  two  or 
three  years  old,  have  already  been 
grown,  and  the  varietal  characters 
appear  to  be  well  fixed.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  chestnuts  are  said  to  grow 
nearly  100  feet  high  in  their  home 
forests,  and  it  may  be  possible  by 
their  use  to  replace  in  some  measure 
our  vanishing  native  chestnut  stands, 
and  perhaps  develop  very  superior 
varieties  during  the  process  of  ac- 
climatization. 

The  hybrid  chinquapins  and  cross- 
bred chestnuts  referred  to  in  this 
article  are  not  yet  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  public  for  testing, 
since  they  are  being  held  for  further 
observations  as  to  their  varietal 
characters  and  the  degree  of  dis- 
ease resistance. 


Partnership  in  Production  Pays 


Continued  Fro 
quired  to  exhaust  such  improve- 
ments. For  instance,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  full  use  of  ground  rock 
phosphate  and  limestone  is  not  se- 
cured until  after  five  successive  crops 
have  been  harvested  from  the  land  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Therefore  if  the 
lease  is  terminated  before  any  crop 
is  received,  following  such  applica- 
tion, the  tenant  should  receive  full 
compensation  for  his  labor  of  haul- 
ing and  spreading  such  fertilizer.  If 
he  moves  away  after  the  first  crop 
he  should  be  paid  four-fifths  of  his 
labor;  after  the  second  crop  for 
three-fifths;  after  the  third  crop  for 
two-fifths;  after  the  fourth  crop  for 
one-fifth,  and  after  the  fifth  crop  no 
compensation  at  all. 

According  to  this  committee,  any 
satisfactory  form  of  farm  lease 
should  embody  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

1.  A    specific  description    of  the 
lands  furnished  by  the  lessor. 

2.  An  outline  of  the  type  of  farm- 
ing, with  approximate  number  of 
livestock  to  be  kept. 

3.  An  outline  of  the  cropping  and 
fertilizer  system,  with  the  seeding  of 
legumes  on  about  one-fifth  of  the 
plowed  land  each  year. 

4.  A  map  of  the  farm,  showing 
fields,  fences,  water  courses,  etc., 
with  rotation  plans  of  different  fields. 

5.  One  year  tenure,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  long  tenure  is  anti- 
cipated, in  that  renewals  will  be 
granted  indeterminately  as  long  as 
both  parties  are  satisfied. 

6.  Tenant's  reward  for  unexhaust- 
ed improvements. 

7.  A  statement  of  what  eacli  party 
shall  furnish,  and  the  manner  of  divi- 
sion of  the  income. 

8.  A  clause  giving  tenant  right  to 
do  most  of  the  buying  and  selling, 
but  in  large  transactions  with  the 
consent  of  the  landlord. 
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It  was  suggested  at  the  meeting, 
and  written  into  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee,  that  in  cases 
where  the  stock  share  system  of  rent- 
ing is  impracticable,  many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  model  lease,  espe- 
cially the  clauses  concerning  type  of 
farming,  cropping  system,  number  of 
livestock  and  the  tenant's  reward 
for  unexhausted  improvements  might 
well  be  written  into  any  kind  of  farm 
lease. 

Forget  About  the  Moon 

NOW  is  the  time  to  plant  potatoes, 
and  for  goodness  sake  plant 
them  in  the  ground  and  not  in  the 
light  or  dark  of  the  moon. 

Fall  plowing  for  potato  crops  has 
given  uniformly  greater  yields  than 
merely  plowing  the  ground  in  the 
spring.  Heavy  ground  which  is 
plowed  in  the  fall  should  be  shallow 
plowed  in  the  spring.  Shallow  spring 
plowing  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
crop. 

Potatoes  should  be  treated  for  scab 
and  plant  diseases  before  planting. 
A  good  solution  for  treatment  is  one 
pint  of  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  to 
thirty  gallons  of  water.  The  seed 
should  be  allowed  to  soak  from  one 
and  one-half  to  two  hours.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  soak  them  in  the  sack,  as 
any  spores  adhering  to  the  sack  will 
also  be  destroyed.  The  seed  should 
then  be  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun 
before  cutting.  Corrosive  sublimate 
is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  as  it  is  a  deadly  poison  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  use  where  stock  is 
likely  to  come  in  contact  with  it. — 
F.  S.  Merrill,  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 


For  early  bearing  there  is  no  bet- 
ter peach  than  the  Mayflower. 


IF  your  trees  require  a  twenty-foot 
ladder  to  gather  the  fruit,  it  is 
time  to  head  back  the  center  of  the 
tree.  Head  to  a  fairly  large  limb 
that  grows  to  the  outside.  This  fa- 
cilitates harvesting  and  spraying. 

Where  the  ends  of  the  lower 
branches  touch  the  ground,  do  not 
cut  the  entire  branch  off  at  the  body 
of  the  tree  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Suckers  should  be  removed,  except 
where  they  will  fill  out  an  open  side. 
Then  they  should  be  clipped  back 
severely  and  be  made  to  bear  fruit. 

Remove  dead  and  injured  branches, 
and  branches  that  are  crossing.  This 
gives  the  fruiting  wood  that  remains 
a  better  chance,  and  results  in  better 
and  larger  fruit. 

Where  Illinois  canker  is  present 
in  the  orchard,  special  precautions 
are  necessary. 

Never  leave  a  stub  in  pruning. 

Directions  for  pruning  and  the  ren- 
ovation of  an  orchard  may  be  had 
from  Extension  Bulletins  29  and  30" 
of  the  bulletin  clerk,  University 
Farm,  Lincoln. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

THE  recent  auction  sale  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Milking 
Shorthorn  Cattle  Club  of  America  at 
Painesville,  Ohio,  resulted  in  a  high 
range  of  values.  There  were  fifty- 
four  lots  sold  in  less  than  three 
hours  for  an  aggregate  of  $30,390,  an 
average  of  practically  $600.  Five  fe- 
males sold  for  $1,000  or  more  each, 
the  5-year-old  Bellevue  Daisy  bring- 
ing the  top  figure,  $1,585.  Rose  Fair- 
field II.,  a  6-year-old,  went  under 
"the  hammer  at  $1,500  and  the  year- 
ling Bessie  Rose  at  $1,400,  all  three 
passing  to  the  ownership  of  the  en- 
terprising California  firm,  Alexander 
&  Kellogg.  C.  V.  Hencke  of  Ohio 
landed  the  6-year-old  Lulu  Clay  for 
$1,300  and  Tannenbaum  Farms,  also 
of  Ohio,  secured  Bellevue  Queen,  a 
7-year-old,  at  $1,100.  The  top  of  the 
bulls  was  $1,325,  Willowdale  Robin, 
an  August  calf,  selling  at  that  figure 
to  Flintstone  Farms  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  would  seem  that  the  above 
values  and  the  States  represented  by 
the  buyers  clearly  indicate  a  wide- 
spread activity  among  Shorthorns  of 
dual-purpose  type  and  breeding. 

In  the  wake  of  this  announcement 
comes  the  information  that  a  yearling 
Shorthorn  heifer  of  the  beef  type  sold 
in  the  Fair  Acres  sale  at  Sterling, 
111.,  March  7,  for  $2,375. 

WetTransplanted  Roots 

ONE  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in 
shipping  trees  is  that  of  allow- 
ing the  roots  to  become  exposed  to 
sun  and  wind.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  roots  wet  from  the 
time  the  trees  are  received  from  the 
nursery  until  they  are  planted.  All 
roots  that  are  injured  in  digging 
should  be  cut  with  a  keen  knife  on 
the  under  side  so  that  the  roots  will 
grow  straight  down.  If  the  trees  are 
not  ready  to  plant,  the  roots  may  be 
protected  by  "heeling  them  in."  By 
this  is  meant  to  set  the  trees  in  a 
trench  and  cover  the  roots  with  loose 
earth.  If  the  weather  is  very  windy 
and  dry  throw  a  little  straw  over 
the  trees  and  cover  with  burlap. — 
N.  E.  Hansen. 

Not  Too  Late  to  Prune 

PRUNING  of  fruit  trees  may  be 
continued  until  late  in  May  if 
necessary,  says  Prof.  Wendell  Pad- 
dock of  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment, Ohio  State  University.  Even 
after  the  leaves  begin  to  show,  re- 
move limbs,  so  that  sunlight  may 
filter  into  all  parts  of  the  trees.  Pro- 
fessor Paddock  urges  all  orchardists 
to  apply  a  dormant  spray  at  this 
time,  especially  if  the  trees  have  just 
been  pruned.  The  spray  will  aid  in 
destroying  the  scale,  which  is  more 
prevalent  than  usual,  and  also  retard 
the  spread  of  the  apple  scab. 
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Fight  Fire  Blight 


FIRE  blight,  in  its  winter  condi- 
tion, is  found  in  the  form  of 
burned  patches,  sores  or  cankers  on 
the  trunk  and  main  branches  of  the 
tree.  In  the  spring  a  gummy  fluid 
oozes  out  from  these  cankers.  This 
substance  contains  millions  of  spores 
of  the  blight  disease.  Flies,  moths 
and  other  insects  in  feeding  carry 
this  contagious  material  to  every 
flower  and  young  shoot  on  which 
they  alight.  The  cankers  also  spread 
in  the  cambium  and  kill  the  sur- 
rounding tender  tissues  of  bark  and 
wood,  so  that  large  branches  and 
sometimes  whole  trees  are  killed  by 
the  disease. 

Pear  trees  are  affected  worse  than 
apples.  Sometimes  whole  pear  trees 
are  so  badly  affected  with  fire  blight 
cankers  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
cut  down  the  trees  and  burn  them. 

Cut  out  all  cankers  during  the  win- 
ter months,  before  growth  begins,  so 
that  the  source  of  the  disease  is  de- 
stroyed. Cut  off  badly  diseased 
branches  several  inches  below  the 
affected  part. 

The  best  equipment  for  cutting  out 
blight  consists  of  a  pruning  saw, 
pruning  knife,  carpenter's  gouge, 
drawing-knife  and  triangular  wood 
scraper.  A  bottle  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  tablets  for  disinfecting 
wounds  and  tools  can  be  bought  at 
any  drug  store.  Bichloride  of  mer- 
cury is  a  deadly  poison  and  should 


be  kept  away  from  children  and  ani- 
mals. It  should  not  be  kept  in  metal 
containers.  Provide  a  wide-mouth 
pint  bottle  for  the  bichloride  solution. 
Use  one  tablet  (7%  grains)  to  one 
pint  of  water.  It  is  handy  to  apply 
this  solution  with  a  brush.  For  cov- 
ering over  the  wounds  use  a  thick 
paint  of  white  lead  and  oil  or  tar 
creosote  paint  of  two-thirds  coal  tar 
and  one-third  creosote  oil.  The  paint 
should  be  applied  with  a  coarse 
brush.  A  bushel  basket  for  gather- 
ing the  chips  and  diseased  parts 
should  be  carried. 

Examine  each  tree  from  the  base  of 
the  tree  upwards.  If  it  is  very  badly 
affected  with  collar  blight  or  with 
body  blight  on  the  main  trunk,  cut 
the  tree  down  and  burn  it.  Cankers 
on  large  branches  should  be  cut  out, 
and  on  small  ones  should  be  pruned 
off.  Cut  out  the  diseased  sore  or 
canker  with  gouge  and  drawing- 
knife.  Cut  several  inches  beyond  the 
margin  of  the  infection.  Scrape  the 
place  clean  down  to  the  sap  wood; 
pare  the  edges  smoothly.  Disinfect 
the  wound  and  the  tools  with  the  bi- 
chloride solution  and  paint  over 
thoroly  all  cut  surfaces.  Collect  the 
chips  and  diseased  parts  and  burn 
them. 

Examine  the  trees  in  spring,  and 
where  possible,  cut  out  the  infested 
twigs  as  soon  as  blight  appears. — 
B.  Szymoniak. 


Dilute  Lime-Sulphur     Excess  of  Lime  Wasteful 


IN  APPLYING  any  concentrated 
lime-sulphur  spray,  home-made  or 
commercial,  it  is  essential  that  a  defi- 
nite method  of  dilution  be  followed. 
Two  solutions  may  look  exactly  alike 
and  yet  differ  widely  in  density; 
hence  any  accurate  method  of  dilu- 
*ion  must  be  based  primarily  on  the 
density  of  the  particular  concentrate 
at  hand. 

Accurate  dilution  is  very  simple 
and  easily  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  a  hydrometer  having  a  specific 
gravity  scale.  Determine  the  density 
of  the  concentrate  with  a  specific 
gravity  hydrometer,  preferably  with 
one  having  a  graduated  scale  at  least 
5  inches  in  length.  Divide  the  deci- 
mal of  this  density  by  the  decimal 
of  the  spray  desired.  The  quotient 
is  the  total  rate  of  dilution. 

Examples:  (In  each  case  upper 
numbers  indicate  readings  of  con- 
centrates and  lower  numbers  show 
densities  of  sprays.  The  figures  to 
the  right  the  quotients.) 

For  scale:  (D.24  (1).30 

  8    10 

(1).03  (1).03 
For  apple  and    (1).25  (1).24 

  25    30 

Cherry  In  leaf:  (1).01  (1).008 
Last  spray  on    (1).24  (1).30 

  80    100 

Peach  &  plum   (1).003  (D.003 

All  dilutions  are  obtained  by  tak- 
ing one  part  of  the  concrete  and 
then  adding  enough  water  to  make 
the  total  dilution  indicated. 

Seed  Corn  for  Nebraska 

FROM  a  seed-corn  survey  made  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  re- 
plies from  farmers  living  in  59  coun- 
ties show  that  between  25  and  50  per 
cent  of  the  farmerB  will  be  unable  to 
supply  their  own  seed,  altho  a  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  reply  that  there 
will  be  no  shortage  in  their  county. 
A 'list  of  95  farmers  who  have  re- 
ported seed  corn  for  sale  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Department 
Of  Experimental  Agronomy,  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Lincoln.  Forty-one  thou- 
sand bushels  of  corn  adapted  to  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State  arc  reported 
for  sale  in  this  list. 


If  you  contemplate  top-grafting  ap- 
le  trees,  secure  the  scion  wood  now 
ito  it  is  dormant.    Bury  the  twigs 
moist  sand  until  they  are  ready  to 
used. 


FIELD  experiments  recently  com- 
pleted at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Experiment  Station  indicate  that  a 
large  excess  of  lime  or  limestone  is 
wasteful,  and  that  only  a  slight  ex- 
cess over  that  necessary  to  "sweet- 
en" the  soil  or  neutralize  acidity 
should  be  applied. 

For  the  average  acid  soil  in  Penn- 
sylvania one  ton  of  burnt  lime  or 
twice  that  amount  of  ground  lime- 
stone per  acre  is  sufficient  for  an 
initial  application. 

On  heavy  clay  soils  burnt  lime  is 
preferable  on  account  of  its  more 
pronounced  flocculating  character, 
but  under  normal  conditions  the 
choice  between  burnt  lime  and  ground 
limestone  depends  upon  the  relative 
cost  in  a  given  locality.  That  about 
twice  as  much  ground  limestone  as 
burnt  lime  is  necessary,  should  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind. 

Magnesium  limestone  has  been 
shown  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege Station  to  give  the  same  results 
as  pure  limestone. 

Kubanka  Wheat 

TRIALS  made  by  the  agronomy 
department,  and  reported  in 
Bulletin  146,  South  Dakota  Experi- 
ment Station,  have  shown  that  Ku- 
banka durum  wheat  leads  in  yield 
in  that  State,  followed  in  order  by 
Bearded  Fife  and  Bluestem.  These 
tests  were  made  at  Eureka,  High- 
more  and  Brookings. 

Of  this  variety,  Associate  Agron- 
omist Champlin  says:  "There  is  a 
good  deal  of  Kubanka  wheat  in  the 
State;  but  some  of  it  is  confused  as 
to  pedigree.  That  which  traces  di- 
rectly to  the  department  introduc- 
tion is  limited.  The  Kubanka  can 
usually  be  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  durum  wheat  by  its  short 
rectangular  heads  and  its  short  ber- 
ries, which  have  a  tendency  to  bulge 
near  the  germ  end." 

Evergreen  Seedlings 

EVERGREEN  seedlings,  accord- 
ing to  the  department  of  for- 
estry at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, are  difficult  to  grow  and  must 
be  several  years  old  when  planted. 
The  best  plan  is  to  purchase  one  or 
two-year-old  seedlings  from  a  nur- 
seryman and  set  them  out  in  the 
farm  nursery  for  two  or  three  years 
before  planting  them  in  the  field. 
They  may  be  left  in  the  farm  nursery 
until  they  become  large  enough  and 
valuable  enough  for  shade. 


Water  Glass  for  Egg. 

AS  THE  following  letter  from  a 
lady  in  Mayesville,  South  Caro- 
lina, requesting  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  water  glass  solu- 
tion a  second  season  for  preserving 
eggs,  is  of  interest  to  all  who  used 
this  method  of  preserving  eggs  last 
season,  or  who  contemplate  its  use 
this  year,  we  are  including  it  here- 
with together  with  the  reply  of  the 
Poultry  Husbandman  of  Clemson 
College,  South  Carolina: 

"I  preserved  my  eggs  most  suc- 
cessfully last  year  according  to  your 
directions,  using  the  dry  form  of 
water  glass.  Will  the  same  solution 
of  water  glass  I  used  last  year  be 
effective  if  I  put  fresh  eggs  in  it 
this  spring?  It  is  in  large,  earthen- 
ware jars.  I  shall  appreciate  any 
information  you  may  give  me." 

To  the  above  letter  this  reply  was 
sent:  "If  the  solution  of  water 
glass  you  used  last  year  does  not 
have  an  offensive  odor  and  appears 
to  be  in  good  condition,  it  will  be 
quite  satisfactory  to  employ  it  again 
this  year  for  preserving  eggs.  We 
conducted  several  experiments  for 
two  seasons  using  water  glass  so- 
lution a  second  time  that  appeared 
to  the  eye  and  smell  to  be  clean 
and  sweet,  and  in  every  test  the 
eggs  in  the  old  solution  were  pre- 
served in  good  condition." 

Using  the  solution  of  water  glass 
for  two  years  reduces  the  cost  of 
the  preservative  one-half.  If  the  so- 
lution is  used  one  year  for  preserv- 
ing eggs  the  cost  will  be  one  and 
two-thirds  cents  a  dozen  eggs,  while 
if  the  same  solution  is  made  use  of 
for  two  years  the  cost  of  the  pre- 
servative is  five-sixths  of  a  cent  a 
dozen  eggs — a  considerable  reduc- 
tion if  a  great  number  of  eggs  are 
preserved. 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  .end 
new,  wcn  madei  c(uy  running,  perfect 
■kimming  aepnrator  for  $16.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  hcnvy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  .  o  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  larse  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  larse  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  40»5        Bainbridje,  N.  V. 


[  Can  Your  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Meats. 
Start  a  Business  of  Your  Own 

|  ROYAL  CANNERS  HAVE  MADE  HIGHEST  RECORDS 

Family  Sizes  to  Factory  Plants 

No  preservatives  used.  Use  tin 
cans  or  glass.  Easy  to  op  rate. 
We  teach  you  how.  Headquar- 
ters for  Cans  and  Labels.  Write 
today  for  New  Catalog. 

ROYAL  HOME  CANNER  CO., 

Dept.  191,     Albion,  Illinois 


MONEY  IN  EGGS 

Whv  sell  eggs  at  15c  per  dozen  when  you  can 
keep  them  and  get  40  to  60  cents?  USE  FLEM- 
ING EGG  PRESERVER,  it  will  keep  eggs  nine 
months  eqnal  to  new  laid  eggs.  Simple,  Convenient, 
Certain.  No  liquid,  no  cold  storage.  Approved  by  St  tte 
Poultry  Departments.  One  jar  covers  100  dozen.  Sent  P. 
P.  £1.00.  Local  Agents  wanted.  For  testimonials  and 
particulars  address  the  following  if  no  local  agents. 

D.  H.  BIETHAN,  BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Shrubbery,  Hardy  vines  and  plants.  Bulbs,  Dahlia 
roots,  Privet  hedge  and  garden  roots.  Write  for  our  cat- 
alog.  MAPLE  HlfbT  NURSERIES,  Packers  Station,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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AhthonyFence 


Under  stress  of 
action  each  wire 
within  a  con- 
siderable radi- 
us is  brought 
into  play,  af- 
fording, to  an 
extraordinary  de- 
gree, the  resist- 
ance of  a  flexible 
wall  of  steel — due 


AWARDED 


to  the  perfectly 
balanced  woven 
fabric,  in 
which  each 
wire  is  drawn 
under  equal 
tension  with 
machinery  of 
special  design. 
Thoroughly  gal- 
vanized. 


American  Steel  Fence  Posts 

Cheaper  than  wood  and  more  durable.  Last  a 
lifetime.  Sent  Free — write  for  booklet  on  how  to 
set  posts  and  erect  fence.  Every  farmer  should 
have  it. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND 


DENVER 


selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  in  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Hach  active  agent 
for  our  papers  is  appointed  n  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  instructions  in  Ibis  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 


COU IP ©KfrlLIj  olJT  TODAY  AND  SEND  TO  US, 


I  accept  the  agency 
for  your  4  pupers. 
Nend  me  an  many  cop- 
Ich  of  each  an  you 
think  I  Can  sell  the 
first  week.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  mcmber- 
nhip  In  the  Lone 
—  *  ... > i  _  and  badire  and 

hook  let  of  in  1 1  ii'  i  s 

from  Chief  Totem. 


Name 


Street  or  B.  F.  D.  No 


Age  Town 


To  Light  Your  House  and  Barns 


To  Cook  Your  Meals 


Carbide  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants 
Now  Out-Sell  All  Others 

You  Will  Now  Find  Carbide  Lights  in  houses,  barns  and  out-buildings  on  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  farms — and 

Carbide  Gas  Cooking  Ranges  and  Hot  Plates  in  most  of  the  kitchens  of  these 
same  farm  homes. 

This  means — that  in  the  struggle  for  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  Carbide-Light-and-Cookin 
Plants  have  won  first  place. 


The  Reason  is  Plain 


For  fifteen  years,  country  home  .  families  have  been 
testing  lighting  plants  ,  of  many  types.  Literally  hundreds 
of  different  kinds  have  been  given  thorough  trials  on 
thousands  of  farms. 

The  competition  has  been  strenuous  —  many  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside — a  few  of  the  best  have  survived — 
and  one  "The  Carbide  Plant"  has  grown  to  out-sell  all 
the  others. 

Carbide  Light  and  Fuel  Plants  are  comparatively  inex- 
pensive— they  are  built  to  last  a  life  time.  Their  parts  are 
simple  and  heavy — they  don't  wear  out  and  they  call  for  few 
or  no  repairs. 

Carbide  Light  Plants,  the  modern  kind,  are  automatic — 
they  work  only  when  the  lights  and  stove  are  "going" — they 
start  and  stop  themselves — they  merely  require  occasional 
filling  and  cleaning,  and  they  operate  without  care  for  weeks, 
and  even  months  at  a  time. 

Filled  with  UNION  CARBIDE  these  plants  supply 
brilliant  light  to  every  room  in  the  house,  and  gas  for  the 
cooking  range  in  the  kitchen.  The  lights  can,  too,  be 
equipped  to  turn  on  without  matches— and  are  specially 
adapted  for  use  in  barns  and  out-buildings. 

In  short,  Carbide  Light  Plants  give  you  not  only  ideal 
light  for  country  home  requirements,  but  gas  for  cooking  as 
well — both  conveniences  equal  to  the  best  used  by  the  cities 
millions. 

Consider  then  all  these  advantages — the  double  value 
of  light  and  fuel,  as  against  light  alone — the  advantage  of 


weekly  or  monthly  attention  as  against  daily  attention — the 
advantage  of  simple  heavy  parts  as  against  delicate  complex 
parts — the  advantage  of  parts  which  last  a  life  time  as 
against  short-lived  parts  which  call  for  constant  repairs  and 
renewals,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  advantage  of  lower 
cost — not  only  low  first  cost,  but  inexpensive  maintenance 
and  inexpensive  operation. 

All  told,  there  are  some  twenty  reliable  manufacturers 
of  efficient  Carbide  Light  and  Fuel  Plants  in  the  United 
States.  The  plants  made  by  these  manufacturers  include— 
those  installed  in  cellars,  those  made  to  set  in  holes  under 
ground,  and  those  which  set  on  top  of  the  ground. 

Our  own  business  is  confined  to  the  sale  of  UNION 
CARBIDE  which  all  of  these  plants  are  built  to  use.  For 
the  country  home  trade  we  carry  immense  stocks  of  UNION 
CARBIDE  in  our  own  distributing  warehouses,  located  in 
every  section  of  the  United  States.  From  these  warehouses 
we  ship  the  Carbide  in  hundred  pound  "drums"  direct  to 
most  300,000  country  home  customers.  Kept  in  these  drums 
the  Carbide  lasts  indefinitely. 

While  we  do  not  sell  the  Carbide  Plants  themselves, 
we  are  of  course,  vitally  interested  in  helping  bur  future 
customers  get  plants  that  will  give  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction.  To  this  end  we  are  always  glad  to  furnish 
confidential  advice,  and  mail  free  of  charge  authoritative 
printed  matter  telling  just  how  Carbide  Light  and  Cooking 
Plants  work,  and  how  easily  one  can  be  set  up  on  any 
country  place.    Address  your  letter  to — 


Union  Carbide  Sales  C  O. — Country  Home  Dept.  27 

42nd  Street  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Peoples  Gas  Bld&,  Chicago,  111. 
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Announcing 
A  Mid -Year  Model 

Combining  the  Best  from 
257  Show  Models 


$1325 


John  W.  Bate  Saves  20% 

And  Thus  Gives  You  26  Extra  Features 


This  is  to  tell  you  how  factory 
efficiency  has  cut  10,000  costs 
on  the  Mitchell  car. 

How  we  build  it  for  half  what 
it  would  have  cost,  even  in  1910. 

How  we  build  it  for  20  per 
'^e  than  other  factories 
I  it  now. 

Ana  now,  by  those  savings, 
we  give  you  26  extras  which 
you  don't  find  in  other  cars. 


In  1903 — when  Mitchell  cars  were 
first  built — we  brought  John  W.  Bate 
to  Racine.  He  was  even  then  the 
greatest  expert  in  factory  efficiency 
in  the  metal-working  line. 

Our  vehicle  factory  was  then  70 
years  old.  It  was  a  model  efficiency 
plant.  And  we  started  then  to  make 
our  motor  car  plant  the  most  efficient 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

10,000  Costs  Reduced 

In  the  13  years  since,  Mr.  Bate  has 
reduced  more  than  10,000  motor  car 

costs. 

He  built  this  whole  plant — cover- 
ing 45  acres  —  so  cars  could  come 
through  without  the  loss  of  a  second. 
He  equipped  it  with  2092  labor-saving 
machines — the  most  efficient  ma- 
chines that  are  known  in  this  industry. 

He  has  eliminated  from  the  Mitchell 
almost  every  casting.  In  place  of 
them  he  uses  184  drop  forcings, 
which   are   three   times  as  strong. 


Also  256  steel  stampings,  tough  and 

stanch. 

He  has  invested  $5,000,000  so  fine 
cars  could  be  built  here  for  less  than 
anywhere  else.  No  other  factory 
which  builds  cars  of  this  class  can 
compare  with  it. 


Thus  the  New  Mitchell  combines 
all  the  best  things  brought  out  at  the 
New  York  show.  Its  lines  and  its 
luxuries — its  new  ideas  in  equipment 
— are  the  finest  shown. 

All  this  in  addition  to  the  26  unique 
features  which  other  cars  don't  offer. 


Not  One  Cent  Wasted     Where  Mitchell  is  First 


Some  motor  car  makers  buy  all 
their  parts.  Most  makers  buy  the 
larger  share.  But  98  per  cent  of  this 
Mitchell  car  is  built  in  this  model 
plant.  Thus  we  save  under  others 
from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

Part  of  this  saving  is  shown  in  our 
price.  No  other  high-grade  Six  of 
the  Mitchell  size  sells  at  the  Mitchell 
price. 

The  rest  of  the  saving  pays  for  26 
extras.  We  give  you  26  features 
which  others  don't  offer.  No  car  in 
our  class  has  more  than  two  of  them. 
No  car  at  any  price  has  more  than 
four. 

Go  see  these  extra  features.  You 
will  want  every  one  of  them.  And 
you  will  not,  we  think,  buy  a  car 
which  omits  them. 

257  Cars  in  One 

This  New  Mitchell  model  came  out 
April  15  —  from  four  to  eight  months 
later  than  other  current  models. 

This  model  was  completed  after  the 
New  York  Show.  There  our  experts 
and  designers  examined  257  new 
models.  And  they  picked  out  the  best 
of  the  new  styles  in  all  of  them — from 
ours  and  from  others — in  body  design 
and  equipment. 


In  ease  of  riding  the  Mitchell  car 
stands  first.  Any  Mitchell  dealer  can 
prove  that  in  five  minutes.  No  other 
car  in  the  world  contains  the  Bate 
cantilever  springs. 

The  Mitchell  rides  the  roughest 
road  as  a  boat  rides  waves.  This 
comfort  will  astound  you. 

The  Mitchell  stands  first  as  regards 
durability.  Six  Mitchell  cars  have 
averaged  164,372  miles  each.  In  ordi- 
nary driving  that  is  more  than  30 
years'  service. 

The  Mitchell  is  the  easiest  car  to 
drive.  That's  because  of  its  oversize 
steering  parts, fitted  with  ball  bearings. 

The  Mitchell  is  long  and  roomy  — 
127-inch  wheelbase.  It  is  powerful. 
In  every  way  it  gives  greater  value 
than  other  Sixes,  because  of  our  fac- 
tory economies.  And  it  includes  26 
features  —  all  costly  and  important — 
which  other  cars  don't  offer. 

Let  the  nearest  Mitchell  dealer 
show  these  extras  to  you.  He  has 
this  new  model  now.  If  you  don't 
know  him,  ask  us  for  his  name. 


Racine,  Wis,  U.  S.  A. 


Six  cylinders  — high-power,  high- 
speed motor  —  127-inch  wheelbase. 
Anti-skid  tires  on  rear.  Complete 
modern  equipment,  including  motor- 
driven  tire  pump. 

CI  I^C  F.  O.  B.  Racine  for  5- 
MJ  A  *y  +J  Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster.  7-Passen- 
ger  Body  $35  Extra.  New  Mitchell 
Eight,  $1450  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 


VOL.  XLIV.  No.  7 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  MAY  6,  1916 


FIVE  CENTS  PER  WEEK 


Getting  the  Money  From  the  Fleece 

Any  Grade  of  Wool  Brings  a  Good  Price  This  Year,  but  It  Is 
the  High  Quality  Which  Gets  the  Top  Price 


WOOL  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  farm  war 
brides,  for  it  surely  has  merited  a  niche  in 
the  line  of  things  that  have  been  smiled 
upon  by  the  war  in  the  way  of  higher  prices  and  a 
heavy  demand.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  price  and  de- 
mand for  this  commodity  were  ever  as  great.  Fate 
surely  has  been  helping  the  sheep  men,  but  they 
have  earned  it.  Time  was  when  they  were  shouting 
that  price  must  be  higher  or  they  would  starve; 
now  they  are  too  busy  to  do  anything  but  "bring 
home  the  bacon."  Many  of  the  nockmasters  were 
thinking  of  retiring,  until  the  price  of  mutton  went 
sky  high.  Then  the  war  came  right  on  the 
heels  of  this  price  bulge,  and  created  an  enormous 
demand  for  wool.  There  was  a  shortage  of  sheep 
in  the  country,  and  as  a  result  the  wool  production 
was  short.  Prices  of  wool  went  sky 
high  with  the  price  of  mutton. 

The  need  of  warm  clothing  and 
blankets  for  the  Allied  soldiers  fight- 
ing in  the  trenches  caused  the  En- 
tente Powers  to  place  big  orders  for 
woolen  stocks  in  the  United  States, 
but  they  were  unable  to  place  them 
to  the  limit  because  of  the  shortage 
of  wool.  Woolen  mills  that  had  been 
silent  for  some  years  suddenly  blos- 
somed forth  again,  and  practically 
all  of  the  mills  that  were  idle  began 
to  steam  up  again.  Prosperity  was 
burely  in  the  air  for  the  textile  work- 
ers, but  more  so  for  the  American 
farmers.  The  shortage  of  wool  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Aus- 
tralian buyers,  and  they  shipped  an 
extraordinarily  large  quantity  of 
fleece  here,  with  the  permission  of 
the  English  government,  which 
placed  fleece  on  the  contraband  list 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  war. 
This  large  supply,  however,  failed  to 
check  the  upward  march  of  prices, 
which  are  the  highest  since  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Civil  War,  and  if  the  war 
continues  they  are  likely  to  go  over 
that  mark. 

Many  of  the  big  wool  merchants 
and  speculators  contracted  for  the 
April  and  May  clippings,  taking  a 
chance  on  the  fleece  while  it  was  yet 
on  the  backs  of  the  sheep.  Compe- 
tition in  the  wool  market  is  keen; 
every  buyer  and  seller  is  on  the 
jump.  The  foreign  countries  have 
shipped  something  like  300,000,000 
pounds  of  fleece  Into  American  mar- 
kets, but  that  was  absorbed  so  read- 
ily that  it  didn't  even  ripple  the  sur- 
face of  the  trade.  This  amount  is  far 
more  than  the  American  production, 
so  it  is  plain  that  the  market  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance. Of  course  an  occasional  break  can  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  on  the  whole,  wool  is  as  good  as  gold. 

Every  farmer  is  clipping  his  sheep  now.  Hereto- 
fore they  shipped  the  animals  to  market,  but  the 
price  of  wool  has  caused  them  to  overlook  no  oppor- 
tunities to  make  profit.  Wool  from  a  flock  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  paying  the  feed  bill,  and  in  the 
end  counts  heavily  In  the  profits. 

Realizing  the  source  of  profit  that  is  afforded  by 
the  wool  production  of  this  country,  campaigns  have 
been  carried  on  by  many  of  the  large  sheep-pro- 
ducing States  to  improve  the  grade  of  wool.  That 
Is,  to  have  the  farmers  use  care  in  shearing  and 
packing  their  wool.  It  is  the  intention  of  these  cam- 
paigns that  the  farmer  reap  all  the  profit  possible. 
It  ha«  bef-n  th«'  habit  of  farmers  to  pay  little  atten- 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

tion  to  the  condition  of  the  wool  when  they  mar- 
keted it,  the  trade  being  so  that  it  probably  would 
not  pay  them  to  devote  much  time  to  this  branch  of 
the  business.  But  now  things  have  changed,  and 
changed  greatly.  Wool  is  considered  almost  on  a 
basis  with  lambs,  when  it  comes  to  making  money. 

In  normal  times  the  heaviest  buyers  of  wools  are 
Germany,  France  and  Austria.  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria are  not  supposed  to  be  getting  any  wool  now 
from  the  outside  world;  at  least,  England  has  said 
so,  and  for  that  reason  has  instituted  a  blockade. 
The  biggest  wool-producing  territories  belong  to 
England  or  the  Allies,  so  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 


The  Prices  of  Wool  Implj  Repay  Any  Extra  Precaution  Taken  to  l'ro- 
duce  <.ooii  Fleece,  The  Place  w  Sere  »!■<■  Shearing  is  Done  Should  Be  iv«'i>< 
<  Iciin.  Make  n  <  lean  <  at,  Second  Cuts  \r«-  Short  and  the  Longer  the  Wool, 
the  Higher  ih<-  Price)  Buyer*  Are  Always  Looking  for  Bad  Points  to  !>«■- 
crease  the  Price,  and  Second  Cnta  Are  Mvvays  i  *«■<!      nn  Excuse 


Allies'  foes  are  not  getting  any.  The  United  States 
is  not  sending  any  to  Germany  via  secret  routes  be- 
cause it  needs  all  it  can  get  and  more  to  fill  orders 
for1  finished  product.  The  shelves  of  these  nations 
are  bare  now,  according  to  reports,  and  it  will  be 
some  time  after  the  termination  of  the  war  before 
the  stocks  are  again  brought  up  to  normal  propor- 
tions. Inasmuch  as  Germany  and  her  allies  will  not 
trade  with  England  and  her  allies,  the  United  States 
will  be  patronized  unless,  of  course,  they  decide  to 
go  without  wool,  or  grow  enough  sheep  to  supply 
their  domestic  needs.   This  is  hardly  probable. 

In  some  quarters  of  this  country  clips  are  being 
sold  around  40  cents.  One  dollar  wool  is  predicted 
by  some  traders,  but  this  Is  rather  a  wild  prognosti- 
cation. The  production  of  wool  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1016,  including  the  pulled  fleece, 


was  288,777,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  almost  25,- 
000,000  pounds  over  the  production  of  1914.  The  av- 
erage production  per  sheep  was  6.8  pounds. 

The  harvest  of  the  1916  crop  is  now  begun.  In 
some  quarters  it  is  delayed  a  little.  Economical 
methods  should  be  adopted  in  the  handling  of  the 
clip,  as  well  as  in  the  clipping.  The  prices  of  wool 
amply  repay  any  extra  precaution  that  is  taken 
to  produce  good  fleece.  The  annual  loss  to  the 
American  farmer  in  marketing  wool  that  is  filled 
with  burrs,  straw,  hay  and  other  vegetable  matter 
and  dirt  is  enormous,  and  much  of  it  could  be  re- 
duced if  a  little  care  is  taken.  The  use  of  efficient 
methods  will  be  repaid,  for  the  increase  in  values  is 
commensurate  with  any  work  or  time  the  farmer 
may  spend  on  this  commodity. 

Efforts  to  keep  the  fleece  free  from 
burrs,  hay,  straw  and  weeds  should 
begin  in  the  pasture.  While  shear- 
ing, the  barn  should  be  kept  extra 
clean,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
farmer  to  spread  a  large  piece  of  can- 
vas or  heavy  paper  on  the  floor  of 
the  barn  while  removing  the  fleece. 
Make  a  clean  cut.  The  longer  the 
wool,  the  better  the  price.  Use  the 
shears  in  such  a  manner  that  only 
one  cut  will  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  wool  from  the  portion  it  takes  in. 
Second  cuts  are  short  and  practical- 
ly worthless.  They  detract  from  the 
value  of  long  wool  if  sold  together. 
The  buyers  are  always  looking  for 
bad  points  to  decrease  the  price,  and 
this  is  a  common  excuse  of  the  op- 
erators to  cut  the  prevailing  price. 
The  fleece  of  the  sheep  is  practically 
uniform  all  over  the  body.  The 
longest  wool  is  usually  found  back  of 
the  shoulders,  on  the  sides  and  over 
the  back.  On  the  lower  portion  of 
the  body  the  shortest  wool  is  found. 

Density  of  wool  is  something  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  flock  of  sheep.  The 
thicker  the  fleece,  the  larger  the 
shearing,  and  consequently  the  more 
money.  The  larger  the  sheep,  the 
heavier  and  the  more  wool.  There 
are  sheep  of  both  long  and  short 
wool,  and  it  is  a  question  for  the 
farmer  to  decide  which  kind  he 
wants.  If  he  is  trying  to  produce 
mutton,  the  short-wooled  kinds  are 
probably  the  best,  and  the  long- 
wooled  breeds  for  fleece.  Which  of 
the  two  industries  is  the  more  profit- 
able is  also  a  tiling  for  the  farmer  to 
decide.  In  making  this  decision  ev- 
erything should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Time  to  shear  the  sheep  is  another  question  that 
must  be  decided  by  the  farmer.  The  longer  it  is  put 
off,  just  so  much  more  will  the  fleece  weigh,  be- 
cause of  the  additional  flow  of  oil  from  the  animal's 
body.  However,  it  is  just  natural  tiiat  the  price  of 
this  class  of  wool  should  be  lower;  but  the  ques- 
tion is:  Will  the  additional  weight  of  the  fleece 
offset  the  reduction  in  price?  Warm  wcatlier  in- 
creases the  oil  flow.  Wool  is  bought  on  the  basis 
of  scoured  wool,  and  not  upon"  the  gross  weight. 

Tying  fleece  is  another  part  of  the  business  that 
should  receive  much  attention.  Keeping  the  wool 
from  coming  out  of  the  bundle  is  something  that 
every  farmer  cannot  do.  It  is  hard  to  keep  the 
package  intact  when  the  wool  is  not  of  uniform 
length  The  String  on  a  bundle  of  fleece  should  h, 
Continued  on  Page  816. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


The  Foundation  of  Success  or  Failure 

In  the  Chicken  Business  It  Is  the  Presence  or  hack  of  Vigor 


I HAVE  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  several  poultry  failures  in  the  East, 
central  West  and  South  of  our  most  prosperous 
United  States.  In  most  cases  the  failures  were  due 
to  the  inability  of  the  poultryman  or  farmer  to  re- 
new his  stock  in  proper  time  and  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  In  a  few  cases  failure  was  due  to  disease, 
which  was  brought  about  by  weak  stock.  Weak 
stock  of  course  is  much  more  subject  to  disease, 
and  more  apt  to  succumb  to  disease,  than  strong 
stock.  In  some  cases  failure  was  due  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  feeder  to  make  his  stock  produce.  In 
a  majority  of  cases  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
stock  was  constitutionally  weak. 

Most  other  animals  reproduce  themselves  once  in 
a  year  and  find  even  that  a  strain  on  their  vitality. 
The  hen  as  bred  today  reproduces 
herself  from  125  to  150  times  a  year, 
because  every  time  she  lays  an  egg 
she  deposits  something  which  con- 
tains all  the  nutrients  necessary  to 
form  a  chick.  This  unnatural  strain 
cannot  help  but  drain  the  vitality  of 
the  individual.  Then,  when  you  con- 
sider that  a  large  number  of  poultry 
breeders  are  putting  forth  their  very 
last  effort  to  breed  300-egg  hens  and, 
in  fact,  in  a  few  instances  have  al- 
ready been  able  to  do  it,  perhaps  you 
can  agree  with  me  that  poultry  fail- 
ures will  continue  to  loom  upon  the 
horizon  for  many  years  to  come. 

Our  present  day  hen  does  not  pos- 
sess the  constitutional  vigor  to  stand 
a  strain  of  producing  300  eggs  in  a 
year,  and  do  it  right.  Her  constitu- 
tional vigor  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  eggs.  When  her  eggs  are 
hatched  they  will  be  found  to  run 
very  low  in  fertility  and  hatchability, 
her  chicks  will  be  small  and  weak, 
hard  to  raise  and  those  raised,  when 
mature,  must  of  necessity  be  un- 
profitable individuals. 

Breeding  for  egg  production  is  bound  to  lower  the 
constitutional  vigor  of  the  flock  unless  the  same  is 
borne  in  mind  when  selecting  the  breeding  stock. 
Many  high  producers  are  unable  to  stand  this  heavy 
strain,  hence  their  chicks,  lowered  in  vitality,  can- 
not come  up  to  the  egg  production  of  their  parents. 
This  matter  of  constitutional  vigor  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  most  people  and  poultrymen  realize. 

Constitutional  vigor  will  be  of  much  greater  im- 
portance in  years  to  come  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
twentieth  century  craze  of  breeding  for  egg  produc- 
tion is  going  to  cause  trouble.  This  trouble  will  be 
in  the  lowered  vitality  of  this  high-bred  stock.  I 
am  afraid  it  has  already  been  pretty  well  substanti- 
ated that  many  of  these  300-egg  hens  are  physically 
unable  to  stand  the  extraordinary  strain  of  laying 
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300  eggs  and  store  enough  vitality  in  the  egg  and 
germ  to  make  them  hatch  strong  chicks.  At  Cor- 
nell University  one  year  our  record  laying  hen,  lay- 
ing close  to  300  eggs,  was  given  special  attention 
and  feed.  In  spite  of  this  we  were  unable  to  hatch 
a  single  egg.  Since  then  we  have  repeatedly  had 
such  experiences. 

In  a  flock  of  chickens  are  always  some  efficient 
and  inefficient  machines.  The  inefficient  machines 
are  generally  constitutionally  weak  and  unprofit- 
able. Selection  for  constitutional  vigor  has  long 
been  practiced  in  larger  animals.  It  is  true,  it  is 
more  apparent  in  these  than  in  poultry. 


Oue  Will  Breed  Success,  the  Other  Will  Breed  Failure 

Chickens  are  produced  weak  or  strong,  as  well  as 
any  other  kind  of  animal.  In  every  herd  of  calves 
or  lambs  there  are  a  few  individuals  smaller  and 
weaker  than  the  rest.  These  few,  tho  penned  up 
separately  and  given  individual  attention,  will  al- 
ways remain  stunted  and  inferior.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  litter  of  pigs  produced  which  does  not  have  a 
few  individuals  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  rest. 
In  this  same  litter  will  also  nearly  always  be  a  few 
that  appear  much  stronger,  grow  much  faster  and 
appear  in  every  respect  a  better  pig.  This  same 
thing  is  true  in  chickens.  In  every  brood  of  chicks, 
even  tho  but  twelve  or  fifteen,  a  few  will  be  small 
and  weak  and  a  few  exceptionally  strong,  large  and 
healthy.  In  every  incubator  hatch  of  100  chicks  or 
more  a  few  will  be  noticed  that  are  a  little  larger 


from  the  start,  that  appear  stronger,  grow  faster, 
hustle  more  and  are  never  sick.  When  mature 
these  same  individuals  will  lay  earlier,  lay  more, 
eat  more  food  and  live  longer. 

Constitutionally  strong  chickens  and  constitution- 
ally weak  chickens,  in  so  far  as  the  poultryman's 
bank  account  is  concerned,  are  profitable  and  un- 
profitable chickens.  In  my  opinion  the  corner  stone 
of  success  In  poultry  business  is  rigid  selection  for 
constitutional  vigor  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
The  selection  should  be  begun  with  the  breeding 
stock  and  then  continued  with  the  eggs  for  hatching, 
chicks  as  soon  as  hatched  and  until  they  mature. 

At  Cornell  University  they  carried  on  a  series  of 
experiments  in  regard  to  the  profitableness  of  high 
and  low  vitality  birds.  They  went  out  to  a  large 
flock  of  pullets  raised  under  similar 
conditions  and  picked  out  twenty- 
five  which  were  considered  the  finest 
type  for  robustness  and  vigor,  with 
well-developed  bodies  and  excellent 
health ;  in  other  words,  twenty-five 
constitutionally  strong  birds.  Then 
they  picked  out  twenty-five  constitu- 
tionally weak  birds — birds  not  quite 
so  well  developed,  with  thin  and 
lighter  shanks,  breasts  not  as  fully 
developed,  combs  lacking  in  develop- 
ment. In  this  lot  there  was  not  a 
single  sick  individual;  in  fact,  not 
one  but  what  most  farmers  would 
have  been  glad  to  include  in  their 
breeding  pens. 

These  two  pens  were  fed  and  given 
individual  care.  An  exact  account  of 
eggs  laid,  feed  consumed,  fertility 
and  hatching  power  of  eggs,  growth 
of  chicks  and  work  of  pullets  was 
kept  for  a  period  of  years.  During 
this  time  the  constitutionally  strong 
pen  was  more  profitable  and  much  to 
be  preferred  in  every  respect.  It  was 
found  that  the  constitutionally  strong 
birds  laid  an  average  of  twelve  eggs 
more  per  bird  in  a  year  than  their  sisters  in  the 
weak  pen.  The  fertility  was  nearly  25  per  cent  bet- 
ter and  the  hatchability  almost  as  much.  If  the  se- 
lection had  been  made  more  rigid  no  doubt  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  more  in  favor  of  the  strong 
pen. 

In  another  instance  the  writer  took  out  200  weak 
birds  from  a  flock  of  1,200  pullets.  The  next  day, 
and  after  that,  the  1,000  pullets  actually  laid  more 
eggs  than  the  1,200  pullets  and  kept  it  up. 

I  have  purposely  taken  much  space  in  my  en- 
deavor to  prove  the  importance  of  selection  for  con- 
stitutional vigor  in  the  breeding  pen.  There  is 
nothing  just  as  important. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  consider  some  factors  that 
Continued  on  Page  215 


Letters  From  a  Live  County  Agent 

Why  the  Small  Shipper  Gets  the  i  'Hot  End'' '  From  the  Commission  Man 


COUNTY  AGENT'S  OFFICE, 
SOMEWHERE   IN  AMERICA, 

MARCH  22,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: 

Ever  hear  a  commission  man  singing,  "I  Want 
to  Be  an  Angel?"  Maybe  you  did;  but  I'll  bet  he 
had  a  sore  throat  afterwards.  Those  words  would 
sure  scrape  some. 

Professor  Bassett  says  that  the  commission  man 
still  abounds  because  the  farmer  will  not  per- 
form for  himself  the  service  which  the  commission 
man  furnishes.  That's  true  enough;  but  it's  a 
kind  of  wisdom  that  doesn't  help  much — just  rub- 
bing it  in. 

It  does  beat  all  how  much  sin  and  misery  will 
stay  in  this  rotten  world  in  spite  of  all  the  cuss- 
ing we  do  at  it. 

I  saw  a  letter  from  Governor  Brumbaugh  in 
which  the  Governor  says  that  it's  about  time  we 
quit  talking  about  cooperation  and  got  to  work 
doing  it.  That's  good  sound  advice.  We  all  want 
that  result;  but  how  to  got  it,  how  to  cooperate, 
there's  the  rub. 

I  am  going  Into  that  subject  in  my  next  letter. 
I  believe  we  can  get  somewhere  with  this  proposi- 
tion if  we  will  drop  old  ideas  of  what  cooperation 
is,  and  study  out  what  it  really  must  be  to  suc- 
ceed. Just  now,  however,  we  are  concerned  with 
our  perpetual  "bogie,"  the  commission  man. 

Leaving  out  the  large  number  of  black  sheep 
In  that  flock  and  taking  into  consideration  only 
thos<  whose  coats  are  relatively  white,  what  future 


have  we  if  we  keep  on  dealing  with  the  commis- 
sion houses? 

Once  in  a  while  we  ship  a  carload  of  apples  so 
handsome  and  so  well  packed  that  it  gets  a  square 
deal  because  it  helps  the  reputation  of  the  com- 
mission man.  Mind  you,  the  commission  man  is 
no  different  from  you  and  me;  he's  looking  out 
for  No.  1.  If  he  has  a  carload  of  well  packed 
Virginia  apples  from  some  one  who  ships  him 
ten  or  fifteen  cars  a  year  he's  going  to  give  those 
apples  the  "push"  every  time  instead  of  ours,  if 
we  are  shipping  only  two  or  three  cars  a  year. 
Even  if  our  apples  are  just  as  handsome  and  well 
graded,  we  will  get  stung;  ours  must  wait  until 
the  best  trade  is,  loaded  up  with  Virginia  stock. 

Pretty  nearly  all  of  the  commission  men  buy 
apples.  When  prices  are  low  they  sell  ours; 
when  prices  are  high  they  sell  theirs,  and  ours 
stand  in  the  store  or  on  the  sidewalk  unopened. 

It's  the  same  with  boxed  apples.  If  we  ship 
half  a  car  of  boxed  apples  to  a  man  who  has  sev- 
eral thousands  of  boxes  on  hand  from  some  other 
shipper,  we  get  the  worst  of  it  for  sure;  he  loads 
up  his  fancy  trade  with  apples  from  the  grower 
whose  business  is  biggest;  while  we  sit  around 
and  wonder  why  our  check  doesn't  come. 

I  don't  care  a  rip  from  what  angle  we  look  at 
the  commission  man,  unless  we  are  heavy  shippers, 
so  that  our  trade  is  worth  a  whole  lot  of  money 
to  him,  we  are  shoved  aside  while  he  attends  to 
the  business  that  profits  him  most. 

Moreover,  his  system  of  accounting  is  in  direct 


violation  of  that  part  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  which 
says:  "And  lead  us  not  into  temptation."  The 
opportunity  for  rascality,  great  and  small,  is  pretty 
nearly  as  big  as  under  that  system  of  payments 
used  by  the  State  Highway  Department  during 
those  good  old  days  of  "graft"  a  few  years  ago. 
Even  if  you  examined  the  commission  man's  books, 
under  his  present  system  of  bookkeeping,  you 
would  have  hard  work  to  prove  that  he  wasn't  a 
pure  and  holy  citizen. 

I,  for  one,  am  heartily  sick  of  the  whole  com- 
mission business,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We 
lose  our  wing,  tail  and  pin  feathers  every  year,  and 
during  the  intervals  grow  a  new  crop  for  the  next 
plucking.  You  can't  get  a  square  deal  until  your 
business  is  big  enough  to  make  dishonesty  and 
neglect  expensive  to  the  commission  man. 

We  are  going  after  this  proposition  in  a  new 
way  when  we  get  that  cannery  building  up.  We 
aren't  going  to  wait  till  the  last  minute  and  then 
be  faced  by  the  painful  necessity  of  shipping  to  a 
commission  man,  selling  to  a  buyer  who  skins  us 
or  storing  our  apples  at  home,  where  they  quick- 
ly become  "second  class"  and  are  wasted  by  rot 
and  shrinkage.  We  are  going  to  begin  and  end 
on  time.  We  are  going  to  get  ready  to  market 
our  fall  and  winter  apples  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer; and  we  are  going  to  become,  as  fast  as  we 
can,  our  own  marketing  agents.  How  that  is  to 
be  done  must  be  described  in  another  letter. 
Very  truly, 

YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT. 
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LIGHTEN   LOVE'S  LABOR 

Save  the  Woman  From  Things  Which  Make  Her  Old  Before  Her  Time 


THERE  are  so  many  things  that  could  be  fixed 
about  the  house  and  premises  to  save  extra 
steps  and  useless  labor,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  mention  them  all.  And  it  requires 
so  short  a  time  to  adjust  such  matters  as  we  come 
to  them  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day.  that  it  is  like 
sacrilege  to  neglect  them. 

There  are  homes  where  everything  looks  neat 
and  in  order,  good  to  look  at  and  a  pleasure  to 
work  in.  Then,  there  are  homes  with  an  untidy, 
unkempt  appearance,  unhandy  and  killing  to 
work  in.  In  the  unhandy  home  the  woman  is  con- 
tinually pottering  around  at  her  work,  accomplish- 
ing nothing,  seemingly.  She  takes  thousands  of 
unnecessary  steps,  works  from  early  morning  until 
late  bedtime,  and  then  never  gets  done.  In  the  handy 
home,  where  a  little  fixing  and  rearranging  have 
been  given  attention,  her  work  is  condensed  to  a 
small  area,  and  she  can 
accomplish  something  in 
the  run  of  a  day. 

The  husband  usually 
leaves  off  the  fixing  up 
of  the  house  and  prem- 
ises for  the  woman  till 
the  last.  He  builds  a 
big,  handy  barn,  out- 
buildings, fences,  and 
equips  the  farm  with 
machinery  first,  leaving 
the  conditions  at  the 
house  for  the  wife; 
who,  because  she  sees 
no  chance  for  relief, 
and  partly  because  she 
has  become  accustomed 
to  it,  slaves  on  year 
after  year. 

Aside  from  raising  a 
big  family,  perhaps,  she 
milks  half  a  dozen 
cows,  wading  in  mud 
to  get  to  the  sheds, 
when  a  few  loads  of 
gravel  or  a  cement 
walk  would  make  milk- 
ing a  pleasure.  She 
churns  with  an  old 
dasher  churn  every 
morning,  or  every  other 
morning,  which  takes 
up  one  to  three  hours 

by  the  time  she  gets  it  emptied  up,  washed  and 
set  away  in  its  place.  A  patent  barrel  churn  can 
be  bought  for  about  $2.50,  which  brings  the  butter 
in  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  it  is  scalded  out  and  set 
away.  While  she  is  churning  and  caring  for  the 
milk  and  butter,  she  shoos  the  chickens  from  the 
porch  perhaps  fifty  times  before  she  gets  ready  to 
feed  them,  all  because  there  is  no  proper  fence 
around  the  yard  to  keep  them  out. 

She  must  take  the  milk  and  butter  to  a  distant 
cellar  or  springhouse,  a  hundred  or  two  yards 
away.  This  trip  is  made  at  least  three  times  a 
day,  perhaps  five  or  six,  as  she  must  bring  up 
things  for  each  meal  and  take  back  what  is  left, 
if  there  is  any. 

She  must  go  to  the  woodshed  for  her  wood,  which 
is  located  ten  or  more  yards  away.  She  must  go 
to  the  well,. several    yards    away,    and  pump  her 
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water  with  an  old  pump  that  would  break  a  horse's 
back  to  operate;  perhaps  it  has  to  be  primed  each 
time  she  wants  a  pail  of  water.  In  winter  it 
freezes  up,  and  has  to  be  thawed  out,  which  re- 
quires the  best  of  the  forenoon. 

A  small  hole  drilled  in  the  pipe  two  or  three  feet 
under  tue  sur*ace  would  drain  out  the  water  and 
freezing  would  forever  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Only 
an  hour  would  be  required  to  dig  down  and  drill  the 
tiny  hole,  run  a  ditch  a  few  feet  out,  terminating  it 
in  an  underground  hole  or  large  tile,  covered  up  so 
the  top  dirt  cannot  fall  into  it.  The  water  will 
filter  into  the  soil  from  this  tile. 

She,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  has  the  garden  to 
tend,  the  eggs  to  hunt,  the  pigs  to  slop,  in  all  kinds 
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of  weather,  getting  her  feet  wet  from  mud  or  snow, 
coughing  and  suffering  with  a  neuralgia  pain  all 
winter.  She  must  do  her  week's  washing,  carry- 
ing the  water  all  in,  and  all  out  again,  lifting  heavy 
tubs  and  boilers,  then  go  out  in  the  mud  and  wind 
to  hang  them,  instead  of  having  a  line  upstairs  or 
in  the  garret.  She  must  iron,  cook,  wash  dishes, 
sweep,  mop,  sew,  mend,  get  the  children  ready  each 
day  for  school,  fix  up  dinner  pails,  and  a  hundred 
other  things,  which  alone  are  enough  to  kill  her 
without  the  added  outside  running. 

She  should  have  water  in  the  house,  a  washroom, 
where  she  can  turn  on  a  faucet  for  either  hot  or 
cold  water  into  the  tubs,  turn  another  and  let 
it  out  into  a  drain  pipe  or  underground  tile.  She 
should  have  cement  walks  to  the  barn,  chicken 
parks,  woodhouse  and  well,  if  she  cannot  have  water 
in  the  house,  or  wood  adjoining  the  house.  Good 


yard  fences  should  be  built  to  save  her  running 
after  pigs  and  chickens.  She  should  have  a  pat- 
ent churn  and  washer,  if  she  wants  them,  run  with 
a  gasoline  engine. 

She  should  have  a  little  help  in  the  garden.  In 
fruit  canning  time,  when  the  house  has  to  go  topsy- 
turvy because  of  the  added  labor,  she  should  have 
help,  a  woman  who  is  strong  and  not  afraid  to  as- 
sume a  part  of  the  responsibility.  The  men  should 
do  the  fruit  picking  before  going  to  work,  or  in  the 
evening  when  the  day's  work  is  over. 

The  children  should  be  made  to  assume  a  part 
of  the  duties  before  and  after  school,  and  "during 
vacations.  Everything  should  be  added  possible 
to  help  the  wife  and  mother,  for  she  then  has  it 
bad  enough. 

Considering  a  woman's  strength,  she  has  a  much 
harder  portion  in  life  than  man.  That  is  the  reason 

she  grows  old  sooner 
than  he.  A  man  at  forty 
is  in  his  prime,  a 
woman  at  forty  is 
wrinkled  and  broken 
in  spirit  and  in  health. 
She  wears  a  careworn 
look  at  even  twenty- 
five,  when  she  should 
be  buoyant,  joyful  and 
full  of  life.  In  many 
cases  youth  leaves  her 
at  a  very  early  age, 
and  her  faded  beauty 
no  longer  attracts  her 
husband,  who  becomes 
dissatisfied,  cross,  and 
fails  to  properly  carry 
his  part  of  the  burden 
of  married  life.  Could 
he  but  see  this  in  time, 
he  could  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe  and  pro- 
mote both  his  own  and 
her  happiness  by  lift- 
ing her  burdens  with 
added  devices  and  ar- 
rangements in  and 
around  the  house  prem- 
ises. 

There   is   no  reason 
why  she  should  not  re- 
main young,  and  main- 
tain her  youthful  looks 
as   long   as   he.      He    prefers   her   so,  and  the 
peace,    joy    and    contentment    of   both    are  pro- 
longed.     Then,  make  life  easy  for  her  first;  add 
the  other  improvements  at  your  leisure.  Getting 
fixed  in  life  for  money-making  is  a  long  and  tedi- 
ous undertaking,  that  requires  the  first  and  best 
years  of  your  married  life.    Do  not  sacrifice  health 
and  the  joy  of  living  for  money.    Let  those  things 
come  in  their  turn.    Better  never  come,  than  lose 
out  otherwise. 


Potatoes  that  are  well  sorted  and  graded  are  the 
ones  that  have  the  best  standing  in  the  city  mar- 
kets. Quality  and  price  are  the  two  primary  con- 
siderations which  count  with  the  buyer.  It  is  eas- 
ier to  sell  the  best  potatoes  at  the  top  of  the  mar- 
ket than  it  is  to  sell  inferior  grades  at  a  price  sev- 
eral cents  lower  than  the  market  level. 
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ITHE  HOMEMAKING  BUSINESS 

Homemade  Fire  less  Cookers  Using  Soap  stone  Radiators 


THE  advantages  of  the  tireless  cooker  are  in- 
numerable. Probably  the  one  appealing 
foremost  to  the  average  housekeeper  is  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  fuel  and  food  bills.  This 
s  true  whether  gas  or  coal  is  used.  In  fact,  it  is 
extremely  impracticable  to  use  a  gas  or  gasoline 
stove  without  the  supplementary  aid  of  the  cooker, 
as  many  housekeepers  feel  that  they  cannot  serve 
inexpensive  meats,  corn  beef,  casserole  dishes, 
soup  stocks,  baked  beans,  etc.,  while  burning  gas 
because  of  the  excess  fuel  needed  to  cook  them; 
and  consequently  buy  meats  demanding  quick 
cooking  (which  are  always  more  expensive),  beans 
at  the  bakery,  and  depend  on  soup  capsules  for 
stock  at  2V2  cents  per  cup.  By  using  the  tireless 
cooker  with  persistence  and  thoughtfulness,  the 
gas  and  gasoline  fuel  bills  can  be  reduced  half  and 
the  food  bills  one-third  by  purchasing  more  inex- 
pensive food,  necessitating  longer  cookery;  more- 
over, the  variety  of  dishes  in  the  daily  menu  will 
be  largely  increased  and  the  health  of  the  family 
will  be  much  improved,  because  the  food  will  be 
more  thoroly  cooked,  of  better  flavor  and  conse- 
quently more  easily  digested. 

But  it  is  not  only  economy  of  food  materials  and 
fuel  that  must  be  emphasized,  but  of  space  on  the 
stove — in  fact,  for  a  small  family  or  for  camp  use, 
a  range  is  not  necessary,  a  gas  plate  or  good  kero- 
sene stove  and  a  tireless  cooker  serving  the  purpose 
admirably.  Economy  of  food  materials  can  be 
further  mentioned,  in  that  the  tireless  cooking 
causes  no  shrinkage,  and  consequently  less  waste. 
A  roast  cooked  in  an  ordinary  oven  shrinks  about 
one-third  of  its  original  weight;  in  the  flreless 
cooker  it  shrinks  approximately  one-eighth  of  its 
weight,  that  being  due  to  the  natural  cooking  out 
of  the  juices.  All  flavors  are  conserved,  as  the 
foods  are  cooked  in  air-tight  utensils,  and  because 
the  flavors  are  saved,  all  disagreeable  cooking  odors 
are  averted.  It  is  not  often  realized  that  every 
whiff  of  boiling  soup  or  meat  or  vegetables  thruout 
the  house  is  just  so  much-  flavor  lost  from  the  food 
— a  distinct  waste,  having  the  added  disagreeable 
feature  of  scenting  the  house  from  attic  to  cellar. 
The  saving  in  utensils  is  great,  as  in  using  the 
cooker  there  are  no  blackened,  sticky  kettles  to 
wash,  therefore,  all  scraping  is  averted  and  the 
utensils  last  longer;  this  same  principle  makes 
dishwashing  easier,  thereby  emphasizing  economy 
in  time. 

These  advantages  are  particularly  appealing  to 
women  who  are  progressive  enough  to  realize  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  every  minute  of  the  day 
in  the  kitchen,  who  enjoy  an  occasional  afternoon 
lecture,  a  round  of  calls  or  a  quiet  stretch  of  unin- 
terrupted time  with  their  sewing  or  books.  Such 
women  have  learned  that  the  casserole  stew,  meat- 
loaf,  pudding  or  brown  bread  for  supper,  or  three 
or  more  of  these  dishes  at  once,  can  be  prepared 
and  left  in  the  tireless  cooker  for  some  hours  and 
be  of  the  right  temperature  for  serving  when  meal- 
time arrives.  For  such  women,  for  working 
women,  and  for  girls  living  together  and  preparing 
meals  in  their  rooms,  the  tireless  cooker  is  a  real 
boon.  The  cooker  can  be  made  most  attractive  in 
appearance  and  be  used  in  any  room  not  ordinarily 
used  for  cooking,  which  is  of  interest  to  people 
doing  light  housekeeping. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  tireless  cooker 
over  the  ordinary  range  is  its  absence  of  con- 
tinuous heat  during  the  summer  months.    If  the 
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housekeeper  has  a  range  she  can  let  the  fire  die 
out  soon  after  breakfast,  put  her  dinner  in  the 
cooker  with  a  kettle  full  of  boiling  water  in  one  of 
the  compartments  for  dish  washing,  and  carry  on 
the  rest  of  the  day's  work  at  leisure.  All  of  this 
sounds  unbelievable,  but  it  is  true.  It  has  been 
proved  and  is  being  used  and  adapted  by  thousands 
of  housekeepers  thruout  the  country.  But  it  means 
that  "persistence,"  "courage"  and  ingenuity"  have 
been  used  to  the  utmost  until  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  cooker  is  acquired. 

It  is  very  easy  to  construct  a  cooker  at  home 
which  will  not  only  simmer  and  stew,  but  boil, 
bake  and  roast  as  well ;  will  be  of  convenient  height 
to  work  at,  be  properly  insulated,  clean  and  com- 
pact. Various  shells  can  be  used  as  foundations. 
Au  old  army  box  set  on  legs  is  admirable;  a  small, 
old  fashioned  ice  box,  opening  from  the  top  is 
excellent;  a  trunk  fulfills  the  purpose  very  well,  or 
a  packing  box  made  of  three-fourths  or  seven- 
eighths  inch  stock,  is  most  satisfactory.  Such  boxes 
may  be  purchased  at  any  grocery  for  15  or  20 
cents;  in  choosing,  care  must  be  taken  to  procure 
one  having  a  stout,  close-fitting  cover.  For  a  one- 
compartment  cooker,  choose  a  box  from  two  to 
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two  and  one-half  feet  long,  about  two  feet  wide 
and  two  feet  high.  In  making  one  containing  two 
parts,  allow  one  and  one-half  feet  on  the  length 
for  extra  insulation  between  compartments  and 
for  the  extra  receptacle.  Any  number  of  materials 
can  be  used  for  insulation,  the  more  common  ones 
being  hay,  shredded  paper,  excelsior,  mineral  wool, 
charcoal,  sawdust  and  wool  waste. 

In  this  second  method,  or  soapstone  method,  a 
soapstone  is  heated  and  placed  in  the  cooker  under 
the  vessel  of  hot  food.  The  food  should  come  to  a 
boil  on  the  stove  or  in  the  oven  while  the  soap- 
stone  is  heating.  The  lid  of  the  stove  may  be  used 
instead,  of  a  soapstone.  It  will  not  retain  its  heat 
as  long  as  a  soapstone.  In  this  way  the  food  cooks 
in  far  less  time  than  when  no  soapstone  is  used. 

Select  the  cooking  vessel  as  directed.  Buy  a 
soapstone.  Select  a  second  bucket  deep  enough  to 
hold  the  cooking  vessel,  set  on  the  soapstone  and 
yet  have  top  to  the  outer  bucket  fit  down  on  it. 
Have  close-fitting  covers  on  both  the  cooking  ves- 
sel and  the  outer  bucket  in  which  it  sets.  Covers 
which  fit  down  inside,  or  over  on  the  outside  for 
half  an  inch  or  more,  are  better  than  flat  covers. 
Set  these  buckets  on  the  4-inch  packing  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cooker  as  directed  in  my  previous 
article  on  tireless  cookers. 

For  baking  and  roasting,  two  soapstones  are  re- 
quired. One  soapstone  is  used  often  in  stews, 
when  quicker  heat  is  required  than  just  the  heat 
of  the  cooker.  But  where  we  desire  a  browned 
product,  we  must  use  two  soapstones.  The  cold, 
raw  food  may  be  placed  in  a  vessel  and  put  in  the 
cooker  between  two  sizzling  hot  soapstones. 

This  method  of  cooking  takes  about  one  and  a 
half  times  as  long  as  in  the  oven  of  a  wood  stove, 
coal  range,  alcohol  or  kerosene  stove.  The  food 
will  brown  when  so  cooked.  If  the  food  is  set  on 
top  of  the  stove  or  in  the  oven  while  the  soap- 
stones  are  heating,  the  cooking  process  is  still 
further  shortened.  It  will  thus  take  but  little 
longer  than  when  cooked  in  the  oven,  but  will  not 
be  injured  if  for  convenience  it  is  left  in  the  cooker 
a  while  longer.  Meat  and  poultry  are  far  more 
tender  when  cooked  in  the  tireless  than  when 
cooked  any  other  way. 

Set  these  buckets  on  the  4-inch  packing  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cooker  and  proceed  as  directed 
above. 

All  cookers  should  be  furnished  with  castors,  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  rolled  from  place  to  place. 
A  box  cooker  may  be  used  as  a  seat,  or  it  may  be 
rolled  under  the  kitchen  table  and  so  be  out  of  the 

way. 

Have  three  or  four  pans  varying  in  depth,  which 
fit  into  and  upon  the  big  steaming  vessel.  If  the 
foods  are  to  steam  and  boil  surrounded  in  boiling 


water,  there  should  be  a  rack  of  some  sort  to  allow 
a  free  circulation  of  water  underneath  the  vessel 
or  dishes  containing  the  food.  The  rack  may  be  of 
wire  or  of  wood.  The  perforated  cover  of  a  lard 
pail,  or  a  perforated  pie  or  jelly  cake  pan,  makes  a 
good  rack.  Each  compartment  of  a  cooker  may  be 
utilized  to  cook  several  foods  at  the  same  time. 
Remember  the  following: 

1.  Cooker  may  be  opened  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  after  food  is  put  in  to  bake  or  roast,  in 
order  for  the  steam  to  escape.  This  will  prevent 
certain  foods  from  becoming  soggy. 

2.  Casseroles  and  earthen  baking  dishes  may  be 
used  in  the  tireless  cooker,  since  they  are  not  in 
danger  of  cracking  from  intense  heat. 

3.  A  sheet-iron  or  granite  roaster  with  its  own 
cover,  is  fine  for  roasting  with  the  soapstones 
above  and  below. 

4.  In  order  to  bake  or  roast  any  food  in  the  fire- 
less  cooker,  two  sizzling  hot  soapstones  are 
needed,  one  above  and  one  below  the  meat.  But 
"boiling"  may  be  done  in  the  cooker  without  soap- 
stones. 

5.  A  cooker  with  soapstones  is  more  efficient 
than  one  without  them. 

6.  Most  foods  are  not  injured  by  remaining  in 
the  cooker  longer  than  the  times  given, 

7.  Remember,  that  the  efficiency  of  a  flreless 
cooker  depends  largely  upon  the  way  it  is  packed. 

8.  In  using  the  radiators,  the  length  of  time 
allowed  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  ordinary  coal 
range. 

9.  Frying  or  broiling  can  not  be  accomplished  in 

the  cooker. 

10.  It  is  possible  to  burn  food  in  the  cooker  if 
soapstones  have  been  too  hot.  Do  not  leave  a 
cake  baking  for  two  hours,  unless  it's  a  kind  need- 
ing that  length  of  time,  and  expect  to  find  it  in  good 
condition. 

11.  All  boiled  or  steamed  foods  can  be  over- 
cooked without  suffering.  Potatoes  boiled  with  their 
"jackets"  on  can  remain  in  the  flreless  (without 
soapstones)  all  day,  without  becoming  water 
soaked. 

12.  Food  to  be  baked  or  roasted,  does  not  need 
to  be  started  first  in  the  oven  or  over  the  stove. 

Heat  the  soapstones  over  either  gas,  alcohol  or 
blue  kerosene  flame  or  on  a  bed  of  coals  in  a  stove, 
furnace,  grate  or  campfire.  The  time  o£  heating 
varies  with  the  flame  you  use.  Gas  is  much  hotter 
than  the  others  and  consequently  takes  less  time 
to  heat  the  stones.  To  test  the  stones,  use  a  piece 
of  white  writing  paper  on  top  of  the  soapstones 
while  heating  them.  When  the  paper  turns  brown 
in  the  center  it  is  hot  enough  for  baking  cakes. 
When  it  is  dark  brown  and  burned  at  the  edges 
it  is  ready  for  biscuits,  breads  and  roasting  meats. 

If  you  are  preparing  something  that  is  to  be 
boiled  over  a  soapstone,  while  you  are  heating  the 
soapstone,  set  the  kettle  of  food  on  the  fire  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  Plase  on  the  hot  soapstone  and 
when  the  mixture  boils  up  again,  both  soapstone 
and  food  are  ready  for  the  cooker. 

A  few  of  the  things  you  will  want  to  try  im- 
mediately in  your  tireless  cooker,  using  the  soap- 
stone: 

POULTRY — In  baking  or  roasting  poultry  or 
game,  two  very  hot  radiators  should  be  used.  It 
is    not    necessary  to  put    the    poultry    or  game 

Continued  on  Page  217 
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Defying  Time  and  Temperature 

What  Our  Neighborhood  Cold  Storage  Plant  Is  Doing  for  Us 
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UR  neighborhood  refrigerating  company  was 
organized,  and  our  cold  storage  plant  was 
built,  about  one  year  ago.  The  plant  cost 
527,000,  and  the  stock  is  held  by  fifteen  members, 
consisting  of  local  farmers  and  town  business  men. 
All  who  own  stock  use  the  plant  for  the  storing  of 
various  articles,  while  the  space  they  do  not  use  is 
rented  out  to  nonmembers  of  the  company. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  the  plant  has  proved  a 
great  success  so  far  financially.  It  was  erected  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1915.  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  every  cubic  foot  of  storage  space  was 
filled,  including  the  large  ice  storage  room  holding 
sixty  cars  of  ice,  but  which  was  not  intended  origi- 
nally for  the  storage  of  other  prod- 
ucts. A  large  building  was  designed 
and  fully  completed,  yet  the  company 
did  not  hope  to  see  even  the  regular 
storage  rooms  filled  the  first  year. 
However,  the  apple  crop  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Missouri  was  large  and  of 
fine  quality.  Farmers,  commission 
men,  and  local  merchants  began  to 
clamor  for  apple  storage  space,  and 
the  present  plant  could  have  been 
filled  more  than  twice  over  with  ap- 
ples alone  if  the  company  could  have 
accepted  the  contracts.  Which  not 
only  demonstrates  the  present  popu- 
larity of  cold  storage,  but  that  the 
farm  products  of  a  small  section  of 
our  country  are  much  larger  than 
the  ordinary  person  supposes.  Our 
plant  is  only  about  forty  miles  from 
St.  Louis,  and  St.  Louis  commission 
men  and  others  from  that  city  would 
have  filled  our  plant  full  again  this 
winter  if  space  could  have  been 
spared.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  stockholders  are  holding  valua- 
ble, revenue-producing  stock;  and  it 
will  continue  to  be  good,  for  local 
and  distant  dealers  are  bidding  ahead 
of  time  for  every  cubic  foot  of  space 
to  spare.  Single  outside  firms  alone 
would  give  contracts  for  all  the 
space  for  two  and  three  years  to  come. 

A  young  farmer,  R.  C.  Lawry,  who  makes  poultry 
a  big  side  line,  is  the  person  in  our  neighborhood 
who  started  the  local  cold  storage  Idea.  Mr.  Lawry 
makes  egg  production  his  specialty.  Every  summer 
fie  produces  dozens  and  hundreds  of  cases  of  choice 
eggs  which  he  was  compelled  to  sell  at  low  summer 
egg  prices,  or  place  them  in  chemical  preservatives, 
which  did  not  prove  a  satisfactory  way  to  preserve 
eggs. 

For  five  or  six  years  we  have  had  a  local  ice  plant, 
which  had  grown  to  do  a  thriving  business  under  the 
■kill  and  good  business  management  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Suhardt,  now  a  stockholder  and  president  of 
the  refrigerating  company.  Three 
years  ago  young  Mr.  Lawry,  the  big 
egg  farmer,  went  to  Mr.  Suhardt,  the 
ice  manufacturer,  and  tried  to  inter- 
est him  in  building  a  cold  storage 
plant  In  connection  with  his  ice 
plant.  But  the  ice  maker  said  that 
cold  storage  is  a  different  business 
altogether  from  making  ice,  and  that 
he  had  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money  to  dabble   in   cold  storage. 

However,  the  egg  farmer  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  ice  man  for  a 
temporary  storage  room  in  the  ice 
plant  for  the  storage  of  eggs  and 
dressed  poultry.  The  space  was  com- 
paratively small,  and  facilities  for 
controlling  a  definite  even  tempera- 
ture were  inadequate.  But  realizing 
the  great  advantages  of  even  this 
cramped  and  inadequate  cold  storage 
space,  Mr.  Lawry  made  further  at- 
tempts among  farmers  and  town 
business  men  to  organize  a  company 
and  build  a  cold  storage  plant  worth 
while,  to  be  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  local  ice  plant.  Finally,  the 
necessary  capital  was  secured,  the 
company  organized,  and  the  plant 
built.  Mr.  Lawry,  the  egg  farmer,  the  originator 
and  pusher  of  the  plan,  Is  the  secretary  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  our  refrigerating  company.  With- 
out the  president,  Mr.  Suhardt,  who  is  a  master  me- 
chanic in  ice  making,  and  a  genius  with  tools  in 
general,  besides  being  a  big  man  and  as  good  a 
man  in  every  way  as  he  is  big,  one  of  the  best  men 
that  ever  walked  on  ice  and  stood  up  and  looked 
his  fellow  men  In  the  face,  the  refrigerating  com- 
pany could  never  keep  its  room  cold  and  satisfy 
customers. 

I  am  hinting  strongly  here  that  a  good  man,  good 
thru  and  thru  from  top  to  boots,  with  his  whole 
soul  and  body  in  the  work,  is  essential  in  every 
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company  plan  or  plant  to  make  it  a  success.  Many 
local  creameries  and  other  farmers'  plans  have 
fallen  flat  and  smashed  up  because  they  had  no  one 
good  man  to  run  them  and  stick  to  them  night  and 
day  like  the  bark  on  a  hickory  tree.  Don't  forget, 
for  a  minute,  that  you  must  have  strapping  good 
men  if  you  are  going  to  build  a  local  cold  storage 
plant  and  keep  it  cold  and  filled. 

Our  refrigerating  company  is  happy  in  having  a 
president  and  secretary  who  literally  work,  eat,  and 
sleep  in  the  plant,  with  their  coats  off  and  their 
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sleeves  rolled  up.  They  have  eyes  and  brains,  and 
not  the  smallest  detail  goes  unnoticed.  The  plant 
under  the  guidance  of  these  two  men  is  kept  in  the 
pink  of  perfection,  as  all  good  cold  storage  plants 
must  be,  and  its  business  is  conducted  in  the  most 
thoro  businesslike  manner.  They  work  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  company  as  if  they  two  owned  every 
dollar  of  the  stock.  This  is  one  reason,  at  least, 
why  our  cold  storage  plant  has  made  such  a  good 
showing  for  the  first  year,  and  with  promises  of 
continued  success  for  the  future.  Every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  cannot  make  a  success  of  a  community 
undertaking  of  this  kind,  mainly  because  Thomas, 
Richard,  and  Henry  will  not  give  all  their  time  and 
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brains  unreservedly  to  work  not  entirely  their  own. 

Our  cold  storage  plant,  exclusive  of  the  ice  plant, 
is  a  concrete  block  building  50  feet  wide  by  80  feet 
long  and  50  feet  high,  with  ice  vat  and  elevator  tower 
running  some  20  feet  higher.  The  main  building 
contains  three  stories  including  the  basement,  and 
all  have  practically  the  same  plan.  In  the  end  of 
the  building  adjacent  to  the  ice  plant  is  the  big  ice 
storage  room,  which  is  50  feet  wide,  50  feet  long  and 
50  feet  high,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  base- 
ment to  the  floor  under  the  ice  vats  on  top. 

The  use  of  the  big  ice  storage  room  is  for  storing 
and  holding  ice  not  only  for  use  In  cooling  the  stor- 
age rooms,  but  for  a  constant  supply  for  the  local 


and  shipping  trade,  which  has  grown  to  considera- 
ble volume.  During  the  summer,  when  ice  is  in 
most  demand,  the  ice  plant  running  night  and  day 
is  not  able  to  manufacture  enough  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  trade.  By  having  an  ice  storage 
room  of  sixty  cars'  capacity  the  ice  machinery  may 
be  in  operation  every  day  of  the  year,  making  ice 
during  the  winter  and  slack  seasons  for  delivery  on 
demand  in  rush  seasons.  Thus,  good  hands  may  be 
given  steady  employment  all  the  year,  and  the  ma- 
chinery is  always  working  and  producing  revenue. 
This  last  fall  and  part  of  the  winter,  however,  the 
big  ice  room  was  filled  with  apple  barrels  and 
boxes,  but  these  were  short-time  contracts,  and  as 
fast  as  the  apples  are  removed  the 
vacant  space  is  filled  with  ice  to  be 
held  over  for  next  summer's  rush 
season. 

The  ice  plant  itself,  of  course,  rep- 
resents a  good  share  of  the  refriger- 
ating company  investment,  and  from 
it  a  good  share  of  the  revenue  is  de- 
rived. For  example,  in  the  winter 
local  and  distant  dairymen  purchase 
this  artificial  ice  for  filling  their 
icehouses,  instead  of  using  natural 
ice.  Several  big  dairymen  purchase 
ice  of  this  plant  in  winter  and  have 
it  shipped  to  their  stations  in  car- 
load lots,  claiming  they  can  buy  it 
cheaper  than  they  can  cut  it.  Of 
course  the  quality  of  manufactured 
ice  is  better  than  that  of  pond  or 
creek  ice;  some  winters  pond  ice  is 
not  thick  enough  for  cutting  and  us- 
ing economically.  Thus,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  big  ice  room  of  the  cold 
storage  building  is  a  money-making 
room. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  regard- 
ing the  big  ice  storage  room  might 
prove  of  interest  and  value.  The  ice 
storage  room  of  our  cold  storage 
plant  does  not  preserve  ice  the  same 
as  an  ordinary  icehouse.  At  the  en- 
trance to  this  room  is  a  vestibule 
which  is  chilled  artificially  to  nearly  the  zero  point. 
Before  the  cakes  of  ice  coming  fresh  and  dripping 
from  the  ice  plant  are  slid  into  this  room  they  are 
held  for  a  few  minutes  in  this  very  cold  vestibule 
till  they  freeze  dry,  perfectly  dry.  And  the  big 
room  itself  is  kept  chilled  to  several  degrees  below 
freezing,  so  that  the  cakes  of  ice  remain  perfectly 
dry,  and  hence  do  not  freeze  together.  From  the 
ceiling  of  the  big  ice  chamber  are  suspended  iron 
coils  holding  cold  brine,  and  these  pipes  are  coated 
with  heavy  frost  all  the  time,  reminding  one  of  the 
death-numbing  cold  of  the  North  Pole  in  January;  if 
you  have  ever  been  there,  or  out  of  doors  on  a  zero 
morning,  you  know  how  it  looks  and  feels  here. 

The  process  of  chilling  the  rooms 
in  the  cold  storage  plant  is  as  simple 
as  that  of  freezing  ice  cream.  Ice 
and  salt  are  used  to  produce  the  cold, 
not  ice  alone,  which  will  not  chill  to 
below  freezing.  In  the  tower  on  top 
of  the  building  are  heavy  iron  vats 
thickly  insulated  against  the  loss  of 
cold.  From  these  vats  run  iron  pipes 
to  the  various  chilling  rooms.  The 
vats  are  filled  once  a  day  with 
cracked  ice  and  granulated  rock  salt. 
The  pipes  carry  the  cold  salt  brine 
(which  does  not  freeze  even  at  a 
temperature  below  zero)  to  all  the 
rooms,  and  there  the  cold  is  radiated 
to  chill  and  keep  the  rooms  chilled. 
The  number  of  pipes  and  the  amount 
of  radiating  surface  determine  the 
temperature  of  each  room,  which  can 
be  controlled  by  valves  and  other- 
wise to  whatever  temperature  is  de- 
sired, according  to  what  kind  of  prod- 
ucts the  room  holds.  Some  of  the 
rooms  are  kept  a  few  degrees  above 
freezing,  while  others  are  kept  sev- 
eral degrees  below  freezing.  Eggs, 
fruits,  vegetables  and  such  products 
must  be  held  slightly  above  freezing, 
while  meats,  butter,  furs  and  some  other  things  can 
stand  solid  freezing. 

The  general  working  of  the  cooling  process  in 
the  cold  storage  building  is  simiiar  to  a  hot-water 
house-heating  plant,  only  the  reverse,  cold  radiated 
instead  of  heat,  with  the  furnace  on  the  roof  in- 
stead of  in  the  basement.  With  circulation  of  brine 
in  the  pipe  system  the  cold  brine  sinks  down  in  the 
pipes,  while  the  warmer  brine  rises,  to  be  chilled 
again  in  the  ice  and  salt  vats  above;  thus  circu- 
lation continues.  To  fill  the  ice  and  salt  vats  and 
attend  to  all  the  work  connected  with  chilling  the 
entire  building  requires  the  time  of  two  men  ror 
Continued  on  Pu>re  217 
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UNCLE  SAM"  SAYS: 


Some  Important  A  nnouncements  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


Land  Up  $2  Per  Acre  Yearly 

THE  value  of  farm  lands  of  the  United  States, 
without  improvements,  is  estimated  at  $45.55 
per  acre,  as  compared  with  $40.85  a  year 
ago,  $40. :U  two  years  ago,  $38.10  three  years  ago, 
and  $36.23  four  years  ago.  The  census  reported 
the  value  of  farm  lands  in  1910  as  $32.40,  and  in 
1900  as  $15.57  per  acre. 

In  recent  years  the  value  of  farm  lands  has  been 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  5  per  cent  a  year, 
or  approximately  $2  per  acre  per  year.  The  ex- 
ceptional increase  of  the  past  year  may  be  ex- 
plained partly  by  the  reaction  in  the  Southern  cot- 
ton States  following  a  temporary  depression  last 
year,  and  partly  by  the  stimulus  given  by  the  war 
to  prices,  particularly  of  grain. 

Increases  have  been  general  turnout  the  United 
States,  the  only  noteworthy  exceptions  being 
orchard  lands  and  some  irrigated  lands  in  the 
Northwest,  which  apparently  had  been  overvalued 
before. 

The  percentage  increases  in  value  of  farm  lands 
in  the  past  year  by  sections  of  the  United  States 
are:  North  Atlantic  States,  10  per  cent;  eastern 
part  of  North  Central  States,  9  per  cent;  western 
part  of  North  Central  States,  12  per  cent;  South 
Atlantic  States,  19  per  cent;  South  Central  States, 
11  per  cent;  far  Western  States,  11  per  cent;  en- 
tire United  States,  11.5  per  cent. 

The  percentage  increases  in  farm  land  values 
in  four  years — that  is,  since  1912  are:  North  At- 
lantic States,  17  per  cent;  eastern  part  of  North 
Central  States,  20  per  cent;  western  part  of  North 
Central  States,  28  per  cent;  South  Atlantic  States, 
23  per  cent;  South  Central  States,  25  per  cent;  far 
Western  States,  34  per  cent;  entire  United  States, 
25.7  per  cent. 

These  estimates  are 
based  upon  reports 
from  crop  reporters  of 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates. Details  by 
States  of  prices  of 
plow  lands  and  of  all 
farm  lands  with  im- 
'  provements  and  with- 
out improvements,  will 
.appear  in  the  April 
Monthly   Crop  Report. 

Stock  Report 

LOSSES  of  live- 
stock from  dis- 
ease and  ex- 
posure during  the  past 
year  were  moderately 
smaller  than  the  ten- 
year  average  of  such 
losses,  and  the  condi- 
tion as  to  health  and 

flesh  of  animals  on  April  1  was  slightly  better  than 
average,  according  to  estimates  based  upon  reports 
of  agents  and  reporters  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  seems  to  be  on  the 
wane,  for  the  total  losses  of  hogs  from  disease  last 
year  are  estimated  at  6.6  per  cent  of  the  total  sup- 
ply, as  compared  with  about  10  per  cent  a  year 
ago,  11.9  per  cent  two  years  ago,  11  per  cent  three 
years  ago,  8.9  per  cent  four  years  ago,  4.5  per  cent 
five  years  ago,  and  4.5  per  cent  six  years  ago.  The 
development  and  decline  of  the  epidemic  may  be 
observed  from  these  figures.  During  the  past  year 
losses  still  amounted  to  or  exceeded  10  per  cent  of 
the  supply  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida. 

One  important  reason  for  smaller  losses  of  live- 
stock from  exposure  is  the  increasing  practice  on 
the  ranges  of  feeding  hay,  generally  alfalfa,  to  the 
sheep  and  cattle,  when  the  winter  is  severe  and 
grazing  difficult.  Stock  is  thus  kept  in  better  con- 
dition, mid  losses  from  exposure  become  less. 

For  the  entire  United  States  the  losses  of  horses 
and  mill's  trom  disease  during  the  past  year  are 
estimated  as  1.75  per  cent,  compared  with  a  ten- 
year  average  of  1.95  per  cent  of  the  supply;  losses 
of  cattle  from  disease,  1.96  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  ten-year  average  of  2.01  per  cent;  losses 
of  cattle  from  exposure,  1.07  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  ten-year  average  of  1.56  per  cent;  losses 
of  sheep  from  disease,  2.16  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  ten-year  average  of  2.48  per  cent;  losses  of 
sheep  from  exposure,  2.17  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  ten-year  average  of  3.11  per  cent;  losses  of 
lambs  from  disease  and  exposure,  5.22  per  cent, 
compared  with  a  five-year  average  of  5.99  per  cent; 
losses  of  swine  from  disease,  6.63  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  a  len-year  average  of  6.62  per  cent, 

The  condition  as  to  health  and  flesh  on  April  1, 
1016.  and  Hie  average  on  April  1  of  the  past  ten 


years,  are  relatively  as  follows:  Horses  and 
mules,  96.7  and  96.2;  cattle,  96  and  95;  sheep,  96.1 
and  95.4;  swine,  94.2  and  94. 

The  number  of  breeding  sows  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  to  be  about  1.6  per  cent  more 
than  on  April  1  last  year.  The  increases  are  mostly 
in  the  Southern  States. 

Selling  Teamwork 

THE  success  of  any  cooperative  selling  asso- 
ciation depends  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
individual  members  and  the  system  that 
they  are  willing  to  adopt.  There  must  be  a  thoro 
understanding  among  the  constituency  of  the  or- 
ganization before  any  cooperation  can  be  hoped 
for.  If  teamwork  is  lacking  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion can  never  anticipate  much  enduring  success. 
An  association  is  made  strong  by  that  cementing 
understanding  that  holds  it  together.  In  fact,  no 
association  can  be  held  together  unless  there  is  an 
understanding. 

Many  distinct  advantages  can  be  enjoyed  by  such 
an  association.  Some  of  the  following  benefits 
may  be  enumerated:  Better  and  more  economical 
methods  of  production ;  better  methods  in  stan- 
dardization, and  better  results  in  grading,  packing, 
marketing  and  advertising;  supplies  can  be  bought 
in  amounts  otherwise  too  large  for  an  individual; 
and  such  buildings  and  warehouses  can  be  bought 
or  rented  as  may  be  required  for  operations  and 
for  the  storage  of  commodities.  In  the  end  a  co- 
operative spirit  will  be  developed  and  encouraged 
in  the  community. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  cooperative  selling 
associations.  Some  are  very  informal  and  short- 
lived, while  others  are  very  formal  and  enduring. 
Sometimes  a  cooperative  association  lasts  only  for 


manager  should  be  willing  to  permit  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  his  private  accounts  and  give  a  satis- 
factory account  for  the  receipt  of  the  same.  This 
would  eliminate  all  and  any  suspicion. 

Another  precaution  that  nssociations  must  ex- 
ercise is  that  of  guarding  against  any  attempt  to 
break  up  or  disrupt  the  organization,  by  certain 
individuals,  especially  by  a  certain  class  of  indi- 
viduals who  do  a  soliciting  business.  Sometimes  a 
member  of  an  association  is  offered  a  higher  price 
than  the  association  has  been  able  to  secure.  In 
such  a  case  the  member  can  accept  the  bid  and 
then  take  the  buyer  right  to  the  association  man- 
ager and  tell  the  buyer  to  obtain  the  goods  from 
the  manager.  In  this  way  the  grower  can  find  out 
whether  the  buyer  is  bluffing  or  not.  Buyers  and 
solicitors  will  often  over-quote  or  bid  higher  just 
to  get  the  members  to  break  away  from  the  asso- 
ciation. 
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The  Cholera  Wave  Is  Receding-,  but  <5.«  Per  Cent  of  the  lines  Being  Lost  by  Disease  Last  Year,  Com- 
pared A*  ith  JO  Per  Cent  the  Previous  Year 


two  or  three  weeks,  during  the  time  that  the  crops 
last,  and  in  other  cases  associations  last  indefin- 
itely. 

But  no  matter  how  long-enduring  an  association 
may  be,  a  certain  amount  of  system  must  be  recog- 
nized and  employed.  This  is  especially  necessary 
in  the  handling  of  funds  in  the  division  of  profits. 
Much  contention  and  dissatisfaction  are  brought 
about  because  some  one  tries  to  get  a  little  more  than 
his  share.  Invariably  managers  of  associations  are 
influenced  by  attractive  inducements  to  steer  ship- 
ments and  consignments  to  certain  commission  mer- 
chants. These  managers  receive  only  3  per 
cent  on  the  10  per  cent  commission  charge,  but  also 
receive  an  additional  bonus.  The  commission  mer- 
chant charges  the  shipper  10  per  cent  and  then  takes 
3  per  cent  and  rebates  it  to  the  manager.  Further- 
more, the  manager  often  is  offered  a  bonus  besides 
this  rebate,  let  alone  his  regular  compensation' 
from  the  association. 

The  best  way  to  eliminate  this  unfairness  is  to  first 
pay  the  manager  a  legitimate  salary,  and  second,  to 
make  provisions  whereby  all  funds  be  handled  only 
thru  an  advisory  board  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  association.  Of  course  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  members  of  the  association  have  only  one 
vote  regardless  of  the  number  of  shares  they  may 
hold  or  the  amounts  they  may  ship.  In  no  case 
should  the  manager  be  allowed  to  handle  any  of 
the  returns  unless  they  have  first  passed  the  in- 
spection of  the  advisory  board  and  after  the  ad- 
visory board  gives  the  manager  permission  to  do  so. 

If  a  system  of  this  nature  is  employed  tempta- 
tion will  be  eliminated  and  the  manager,  will  not 
be  so  readily  susceptible  to  bonuses  and  "hush 
money." 

Lei  the  manager  look  after  the  selling,  but  let 
the  advisory  board  take  care  of  the  handling  of 
tin'  funds.      To  create  the  best   of   confidence  the 


New  Yearbook  Out 

FFECTIVE  rural  cooperation,  improvement 
of  living  conditions  and  practical  agricul- 
tural education  supply  the  text  for  many  of 
the  popular  illustrated  articles  published  in  the 
1915  Yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  volume,  which  consists  of  some  600 
pages,  has  just  been  received  from  the  printer  and 
shortly  will  be  distributed  to  Congressmen,  to  crop 
correspondents,  and  others  entitled  to  receive  it. 

Among  the  articles  on  cooperation  are:  "The 
Cooperative  Purchase  of  Farm  Supplies;"  "A  Suc- 
cessful Rural  Cooperative  Laundry;"  "How  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Promotes  Organization  in 
Rural  Life,"  and  "How  the  Whole  County  Demon- 
strated," the  last  an  account  of  how  the  busi- 
ness men  and  farmers  of  two  Southern  coun- 
ties got  together  to  in- 
crease community  pros- 
perity. "How  Engineer- 
ing May  Help  Farm 
Life"  deals  at  once  with 
improving  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  farm  and 
with  increasing  farm 
efficiency  thru  the  use 
of  water  systems  and 
machinery  and  thru 
better  arrangement  of 
the  farm  plant  with  ref- 
erence to  its  manufac- 
turing problems.  The 
application  of  farm 
management,  or  busi- 
ness principles,  and  ef- 
ficient marketing  to  the 
farm  is  discussed  ia 
such  articles  as:  "Some 
Outstanding  Factors  in 
Profitable  Farming;" 
"Unprofitable  Acres;" 
"Pointers  on  Market- 
'How  Hawaii  Helps  Her 
Produce,"  and  "How 
Some  of  the 


ing  Woodlot  Products;" 
Farmers  to  Market  Their 
Seed  Testing  Helps  the  Farmer 
methods  employed  for  encouraging  the  next  gen 
eration  to  adopt  modern  agricultural  methods  are 
outlined  in  the  articles  on  the  Boys'  Pig  Club  work 
and  Poultry  Club  work  in  the  South,  which  cite 
striking  examples  of  what  boys  and  girls  have  ac- 
complished under  the  guidance  of  the  specialists 
of  the  Department  and  State  colleges. 

The  meat  question  is  dealt  with  in  three  articles: 
"Animal  Disease  and  Our  Food  Supply,"  "Eco- 
nomic Importance  of  the  Federal  Inspection  of 
Meats,"  and  "Improvement  and  Management  of 
Native  Pastures  in  the  West."  There  are  also  a 
number  of  other  papers  of  general  interest,  such  as 
those  on  "Winter  Crow  Roosts,"  "Stories  of  the 
Atmosphere,"  "China  a  Fruitful  Field  for  Plant 
Exploration,"  and  "Karakul  Sheep." 

A  feature  of  this  Yearbook  which  will  make  it 
of  unusual  interest  to  those  who  study  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  products  is  the  section  de- 
voted to  a  graphic  summary  of  American  agricul- 
ture. This  section  contains  seventy-eight  maps  and 
a  large  number  of  tabulations.  These  maps  show 
graphically  by  means  of  dots  or  symbols  the  num- 
ber and  cultivated  areas  of  farms,  the  value  of 
crops,  and  the  rural  population  in  each  section  of 
the  country.  Other  maps  show  for  each  section 
the  acreage  and  production  of  all  of  the  important 
crops.  A  glance  at  one  of  these  maps  tells  where 
any  crop  is  being  raised  on  a  commercial  scale  and 
the  amount  of  that  crop  produced  in  each  section  of 
each  State.  These  dots,  each  of  which  represents  a 
stated  quantity,  naturally  become  more  numerous 
as  the  center  of  production  is  reached,  so  that  from 
the  shading  of  the  map  the  reader  can  instantly 
trace  out  the  primary  and  secondary  centers  of  pro- 
duction. 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


RUSSIAN  troops  are  now  fighting  in  France. 
That  is  the  big  war  news  of  the  past  week, 
outside  of  President  Wilson's  ultimatum  to 
Germany  on  U-boat  warfare.  In  this  move,  which 
has  been  expected  by  some  for  months  past,  is  seen 
both  the  final  big  offensive  on  the  West  front  by 
the  Allies,  and  the  sticking  together  of  all  those  in- 
cluded* in  the  alliance  until  Great  Britain  is  ready 
to  write  the  terms  of  peace.  It  also  indicates  that 
the  war  will  end  in  a  great  campaign  on  the  west- 
ern front,  and  that  the  Russians  will  merely  at- 
tempt to  hold  their  lines  as  they  are  until  after  the 
big  western  campaign  at  least.  Possibly  such  a 
tremendous  campaign,  driving  into  the  German 
front  wedges  from  the  Swiss  frontier  to  the  North 
Sea,  will  pull  from  the  East  front  enough  German 
and  Austrian  troops  to  allow  the  Russians  to  push 
their  lines  up  to  the  Carpathians  again.  There  will 
be  little  Russian  activity  on  a  large  scale  on  the 
East  front  for  some  time,  however,  it  is  believed, 
as  the  Turkish  campaign  will  be  pushed  home,  and 
the  flower  of  the  Russian  troops  will  be  sent  to 
France  to  fight  beside  the  British,  the  Belgians  and 
the  French.  Now  that  the  battle  of  Verdun  has 
died  down,  the  Allies  will  start  a  big  campaign  to 
hammer  the  Germans  out  of  France  and  Belgium,  it 
is  believed. 

Around  Dead  Man's  Hill  the  battle  of  Verdun  still 
rages,  tho  on  no  such  tremendous  scale  as  cut  the 
flower  of  the  German  army  down  for  nearly  eight 
weeks  preceding.  At  the  last  of  the  week  both 
French  and  Germans  made  dashes  on  both  sides  of 
the  Meuse  River,  but  without  considerable  suc- 
cesses. Berlin  reports  admit  that  floods  around 
Ypres  have  compelled  the  giving  up  of  newly  won 
trenches  to  the  British. 


GEN.  VON  DER  GOLTZ'S  death  in  Turkey 
may  mean  more  than  appears  in  the  earlier 
dispatches.  There  is  now  a  rumor  that  he 
was  murdered  by  Turks.  Turkey  has  been  in  a  bad 
way  for  some  time,  and  with  the  Russian  troops 
sweeping  in  from  behind,  with  the  certainty  of  the 
British  forces  soon  being  released  to  join  with  them 
to  sweep  Turkey  off  the  map,  the  Turk  has  been 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  he  is  "in  wrong."  Baron 
von  der  Goltz  had  been  sent  to  Turkey  soon  after 
the  war  started  to  take  charge  of  the  Turkish 
troops,  which  had  been  reorganized  and  German- 
officered  for  several  years  in  preparation  to  give 
Germany  a  connecting  link  to  the  east,  as  well  as 
making  the  position  of  Germany  blockade-proof  in 
case  of  war.  The  Turk  sees  little  chance  for  himself 
as  a  nation  in  case  Germany  wins,  and  his  position 
now  looks  gloomier.  As  long  as  the  Turkish  troops 
were  kept  busy  keeping  the  Dardanelles  shut,  it 
looked  like  they  were  beating  the  big  powers,  but 
with  the  enveloping  hordes  of  Russia  sweeping 
them  back  from  the  east,  their  days  appear  num- 
bered. Trebizond  was  recently  reported  taken  by 
cooperative  action  by  the  Russians  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  from  land  as  well.  This  fort  was  once  a 
great  capital  of  the  East,  and  its  fall  even  now  opens 
up  for  easy  conquest  large  areas  of  Turkish  soil. 

OX  THE  Italian  front  a  little  more  action  than  for 
some  time  has  been  reported  in  the  past  few 
days.  The  Italians  have  won  a  mountain  top 
that  gives  them  a  strategic  position  as  regards  other 
sections  of  the  line,  the  Austrians  admitting  this. 
Heavier  artillery  action  is  also  reported,  which 
proved  to  be  merely  to  hold  the  Italian  forces  and 
prevent  their  being  sent  to  other  sectors. 


BRITISH  successes  in  Mesopotamia  were  offset 
by  Turkish  successes.  The  original  British 
force  remains  shut  in  at  Kut-El-Amara.  Turk- 
ish troops  surrounding  it.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
British  force  is  getting  in  dire  straits  for  supplies 
and  ammunition.  The  relief  expedition  was  shoved 
back  after  gaining  a  success. 

IN  SPITE  of  the  protests  of  the  Greek  govern- 
ment, the  Allies  have  sent  Serbian  troops  to  Sa- 
loniki  from  Corfu  over  Greek  railroads,  strength- 
ening their  position  in  front  of  Saloniki.  The  Ital- 
ians have  occupied  and  are  fortifying  Thanassi, 
Fagheon  and  Kiorka  heights  in  northern  Epirus, 
near  the  Greek-Albanian  frontier. 

MEXICO'S  muddle  is  no  clearer  than  a  week 
ago.  General  Scott  has  gone  to  the  border 
to  confer  with  Carranza's  war  chief,  General 
Obregon.  Villa  has  come  to  life  again,  and  another 
picked  group  of  United  States  cavalrymen  has 
been  sent  for  a  final  dash  to  "get"  him.  Villa's  last 
reported  hiding  place  is  near  Nonoava,  in  the  Chi- 
huahua Sierras.  The  Army  bases  have  been 
strengthened,  and  it  has  been  given  out  that  our 
Army  will  not  be  taken  out  of  Mexico  for  a  time 
yet  unless  Villa  is  taken.  The  main  expeditionary 
forces  are  concentrated  at  Namiquipa  and  Colonia 
Dublan.  The  base  of  United  States  supplies  is  be- 
ing shifted  from  Columbus,  N.  M.,  to  Presidio,  a 
point  low  down  in  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  This 
will  follow  along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mex- 
ico &  Orient  Railway,  and  in  case  war  develops 
with  the  Mexican  government,  the  line  could  be 
protected,  rebuilt  and  trains  run  over  it  to  supply 
the  United  States  base  of  supplies  at  Satevo.  This 
new  line  will  shorten  the  supply  train  line  about 
300  miles. 
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CAUCASUS  AND  MESOPOTAMIA  FRONTS 

1—  l*el roierad  rc-i'.r  •-  Ruanlan  advance  renchex  within  eleven  mid  oue- 
qunrter    mllex    of    Trehl/.ond,    piirmilnu    retreating    Turku    to    vlllfiKe  of 

1  r  ■    l\r  I 

2 —  \ccordinic  to  f'etrofcrnd  report  Tiirklnh  uttcmiti  to  nxxuiiic  Offensive 
nloiiic  '  auriiHiin  front  from  T  re  h  I  y.o  nd  to  liltllw  Ikim  fulled  and  Himxlfinx  are 
WMwaU Hajnj  n  •  •<   Sultan1*  retreating  iirmlc». 

3 —  London  rcportx  Gcicral  l.nke'a  force  on  Tlgri-  below  K  ni  :  I 
\mnrn  In  mnklnic  xtcady  pmicrrim  on  right  hank  of  river. 

4—  Hrltlxh  force  of  10,000  under  General  Toimxhend  hexlegcd  nt 
K  ut-KI- \  mnrn  aluee  laxt  January.  flerlln  reportn  Turkx  are  determined 
to  compel  xurrender  to  counteract  lux*  of  Krtrrum  and  failure  to  prevent 
xnccexxfnl  evacuation  of  i«nllipoli  I'enliiMuIn  by  Allien. 

5—  HuHHlnn  advance  In  ferula  reported  to  have  reached  beyond  Ker- 
m»nnh»h. 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


Land  Mortgage  Banks  in  Rural  Bill 


Preparedness  on  Farm 

THE  National  Agricultural  Organization,  formed 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  delegates  to  the 
third  national  conference  on  marketing  and 
rural  credits,  has  announced  that  it  will  start  a 
movement  of  continental  scope  to  form  cooperative 
societies  among  the  farmers.  Such  societies  will 
include  the  sale  of  farm  products,  the  purchase  of 
farm  supplies,  cooperative  implement  rings  and 
rural  credit  associations.  The  society  will  also  in- 
vestigate land  tenure  systems  and  conditions  in 
America  with  a  view  of  constructive  measures  for 
land  reform.  The  plan  of  work  is  modeled  after  the 
operations  of  similar  societies  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
England  and  British  South  Africa.  The  Rochedale 
plan  of  cooperation  and  the  nonprofit-making  cor- 
porations will  be  advocated. 

Labor  Department  Warning 

DR.  PERCY  L.  PRENTIS.  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Immigration  Bureau,  and  in  charge  of  the 
Federal  labor  office,  has  issued  a  warning 
that  the  Canadian  government  has  planned  to  ad- 
vertise for  30,000  farm  laborers,  and  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  have  Americans  join  the 
Canadian  army  and  fight  for  the  Allies.  Dr.  Prentis 
asserted  the  recruiting  plan  had  been  reported  to 
Washington  authorities  by  United  States  consuls  in 
Canada.  There  is  no  demand  for  either  skilled  or 
unskilled  labor  in  Canada,  according  to  the  immi- 
gration service  reports.  Recruiting  officers,  in  urg- 
ing enlistments,  assure  citizens  of  the  United  States 
they  will  not  lose  their  citizenship  by  fighting  for 
Great  Britain. 

Corn  Show  Dates  Changed 

THE  dates  of  the  Corn  Show  at  Bloomington, 
111.,  previously  announced  as  being  from  Oc- 
tober 12  to  21,  have  been  changed  to  October 
18  to  28 — moved  forward  one  week.  The  show  is 
held  in  the  heart  of  the  corn-producing  district  of 
the  State,  and  competition  is  always  keen.  The 
committee  on  appropriation  announces  that  $1,300 
in  prizes  will  be  awarded  the  owners  of  the  winning 
ears.  The  committee  also  announces  that  more 
than  $1,000  of  this  prize  money  is  open  to  boys  of 
McLean  County  and  the  farmers  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding the  grand  sweepstakes  prize  of  $200.  Per- 
mitting the  boys  to  compete  with  the  men  corn 
growers  is  a  stimulation  for  the  Corn  Clubs  of  the 
county. 

Indiana  Cattlemen  Meet 

FG.  KING,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Cattle 
#  Feeders'  Association,  announces  that  the  an- 
nual spring  meeting  of  the  association  will 
be  held  at  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Saturday,  May  6. 
The  experimental  cattle  on  feed  at  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity will  be  finished  by  that  time,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  members  attending  the  conven- 
tion of  seeing  these  cattle  and  knowing  the  cost  of 
production  on  different  rations.  The  day  will  be 
spent  in  the  discussion  of  experimental  results  and 
listening  to  addresses  from  men  prominent  in  the 
cattle  business. 

Texas  Bermuda  Onion  Crop 

REPORTS  received  from  correspondents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  from  all  sections  of 
the  Bermuda  onion  district  of  Texas,  indicate  a  gen- 
eral condition  for  the  district  on  April  15,  1916,  of 
58  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  general  condition 
of  55  per  cent  on  April  1,  1918,  an  increase  of  3 
points,  which  forecasts  a  yield  of  about  203  bushels 
per  acre,  or  a  total  production  of  2,041,571  bushels, 
the  equivalent  of  4,438  cars  of  460  bushels  each.  In 
1915  the  shipments  amounted  to  about  4,607  cars. 

Federal  Farm  Loans 

ACCORDING  to  a  decision  rendered  by  M.  C. 
Elliott,  counsel  for  the  Federal  reserve  board, 
loans  on  farm  land  come  within  the  limitation 
of  section  5200  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  hence  no 
national  bank  may  loan  on  security  of  real  estate 
any  amount  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  capital  and 
surplus  of  such  bank. 

New  York  to  Pay  for  Stock 

CHARLES  S.  WILSON,  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture of  New  York,  announced  that  an  appro- 
priation of  $250,000  is  to  be  provided  for  pay- 
ment for  livestock  killed  during  the  campaigns  to 
eradicate  diseases  in   that   State.     This  includes 
horses  killed  because  of  glanders. 


THE  House  banking  committee  has  per- 
fected a  bill  to  establish  twelve  re- 
gional land  mortgage  banks  as  part  of 
the  administration  rural  credits  legislation 
program,  which  it  will  introduce  for  passage 
within  a  week  or  two.  The  proposed  banks 
would  make  loans  on  land  thru  national  farm 
loan  associations.  The  Federal  treasury 
would  take  stock  in  the  proposed  banks,  but 
no  payments  would  be  made  on  the  paper 
until  the  bank  in  question  had  received  ap- 
plication for  loans  from  at  least  ten  loan  as- 
sociations. 

The  loan  associations,  according  to  the  pro- 
posed law,  would  also  make  subscriptions,  and 
when  they  had  subscribed  to  $750,000  in  any 
land  bank,  that  bank  would  be  authorized  to 
apply  semi-annually  to  the  payment  and  re- 
tirement of  the  shares  issued  to  represent  the 
subscriptions  to  the  original  capital  25  per 
cent  of  all  sums  thereafter  subscribed  until 
all  such  original  capital  stock  was  retired 
at  par. 

At  least  20  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of 
any  land  bank  paid  in  by  the  land  association 
must  consist  of  cash  in  the  bank's  vaults,  of 
deposit  in  member  banks  of  the  Federal  re- 
serve system,  or  of  investment  in  negotiable 
interest-bearing  securities  approved  by  the 
Federal  loan  bank  board.  No  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  capital  stock  must  be  invested  in 
United  States  bonds. 


Illinois  Students  See  Yards 

SIXTY  students  of  the  livestock  marketing  class, 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois, 
visited  Chicago  markets  under  the  leadership 
of  Prof.  R.  H.  Wilcox.  The  boys  started  early 
Wednesday  morning  at  the  Chicago  stockyards,  and 
after  seeing  livestock  unloaded  at  the  chutes,  fol- 
lowed a  load  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  thru  the  mar- 
keting process  until  it  was  sold  to  a  packer's  rep- 
resentative. After  this  they  visited  the  horse  mar- 
ket and  saw  horses  auctioned.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  on  the  South  Water  and  Fulton  street  mar- 
kets. 

Alberta  Herefords  Average  $332 

HEREFORD  bulls  at  the  recent  Calgary  an- 
nual sale  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $332, 
the  397  bulls  listed  bringing  $73,000,  accord- 
ing to  Livestock  Commissioner  W.  F.  Stevens  in  a 
report  to  The  Farming  Business.  This  amount  was 
$20,000  more  money  than  was  received  for  twenty 
less  animals  at  the  annual  sale  the  previous  year. 
A  further  indication  of  the  trend  of  the  cattle  busi- 
ness in  the  Canadian  west  is  the  fact  that  of  the  ani- 
mals slaughtered  in  1915  only  10.36  per  cent  were 
calves,  which,  Mr.  Stevens  says,  is  about  the  proper 
number  of  dairy  animals  that  should  be  killed  for 
economical  reasons. 

Car  Cleaning  Rates 

THE  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois 
handed  down  a  decision  in  Case  9346,  brought 
by  the  Chicago  Livestock  Exchange  and  other 
livestock  organizations  in  the  matter  of  charges  for 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  livestock  cars,  as  ordered 
by  the  State  Board  of  Livestock  Commissioners. 
The  decision  made  by  the  utilities  body  reduced 
the  charge  for  this  work  on  a  double-deck  car 
from  $4  to  $L25  per  car,  and  for  a  single  deck  from 
$2.50  to  75  cents  per  car.  This  reduction,  which 
will  greatly  aid  the  livestock  shippers  of  the  State, 
is  to  go  into  effect  not  later  than  May  15. 

Potash  Fields  Found 

A MINING  prospector,  H.  S.  Wooler,  in  Chicago, 
says  that  he  discovered  large  deposits  of  pot- 
ash in  Harney  County,  Oregon,  while  pros- 
pecting for  gold.  He  declares  that  the  fields  are 
as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  the  famed  deposits 
of  Germany,  the  importation  of  which  was  stopped 
by  the  war.  Analysis  of  the  land  showed  from 
2V2  to  5  per  cent  potash.  He  says  he  intends  to 
organize  a  company  and  to  develop  the  field. 

Cooperative  Milk  Company 

A HUGE  cooperative  milk  distributing  corpora- 
tion owned  by  producers  and  distributors  is 
the  plan  of  Ira  J.  Mix,  a  Chicago  retailer.  He 
says  that  this  is  the  only  means  of  keeping  milk  at 
8  cents  a  quart  to  the  city  consumer.  Mr.  Mix  has 
discussed  the  scheme  with  several  of  the  large  milk 
distributors,  but  as  yet  no  definite  plans  have  been 
arranged,  nor  have  the  producers  been  heard  from. 


Farming  Business  News 

Todd  County  Poultry  Association  organized  re- 
cently at  Elkton,  Ky. 

*  *  * 

The  Kansas  Mutual  Brotherhood  of  Thrashermen 
was  formed  of  the  wreckage-  of  the  Kansas  Brother- 
hood of  Thrashermen,  which  was  disbanded  re- 
cently. 

*  *  * 

Members  of  the  McLean  County  (111.)  Percheron 
Horse  Breeders'  Association  had  a  hard  time  filling 
the  demand  at  their  recent  spring  sale.  One  horse 
brought  $1,000. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  W.  S.  Hedgecock  has  taken  charge  of  the 
farm  bureau  of  Peoria  County,  Illinois.  He  formerly 
was  at  Albert  Lea,  Minn.   He  will  serve  for  a  period 

of  three  years. 

*  .  *  * 

Officers  were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Blnford  Farmers'  Club  of  Griggs  County,  North  Da- 
kota. The  annual  picnic  will  be  held  in  June  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements 

for  the  event. 

*  *  * 

The  Forest  Mound  Farmers'  Club  was  organized 
recently  at  a  meeting  of  seventy-five  farmers  in 
the  Forest  Mound  (Minn.)  schoolhouse.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  President,  Harry  Ste- 
phan;  vice  president,  Ferdinand  Koepsell;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Alfred  Stephens;  treasurer,  Jay  Gregor. 

*  *  * 

Francis  Wornall  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  senior  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  won  the  trophy  at  the 
first  annual  Saddle  Horse  Judging  contest  held  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  The  contest  was  be- 
tween all  regular  and  short  course  students.  There 
were  four  classes,  and  160  entries. 

*  *  « 

The  organization  of  the  Marshall  County  Farm 
Bureau  was  effected  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Marys- 
ville,  Kan.  Farmers  and  business  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  were  present.  Dean  E.  C. 
Johnson  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  assisted 
in  the  work  of  organization. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  dairy  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  of  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  affiliated  them- 
selves with  the  regular  farmers'  association  of  the 
county.  Russell  James  of  Auburn  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  dairymen  and  Thomas  Fish  of  Divernon 
was  made  secretary.  Several  women  poultry  rais- 
ers have  joined  the  association. 

*  •  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Hawk- 
eye  highway,  which  stretches  from  Sioux  City  to 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  it  was  decided  to  register  the  route 
with  the  State  highway  commission,  and  the  road 
from  river  to  river  will  be  posted  with  markers 
bearing  a  white  band  eighteen  inches  wide  and  an 
eight-inch  letter  "H." 

*  *  * 

Paul  McBride,  State  labor  commissioner  at  To- 
peka,  Kan.,  has  already  begun  to  receive  queries 
relative  to  the  supply  of  farm  hands  that  will  be 
available  for  work  on  farms  thruout  the  State.  He 
has  adopted  a  system  of  inquiring  of  each  of  the 
1,500  correspondents  just  how  many  men  will  be 
required  for  this  work  in  each  locality.  By  this 
method  he  hopes  to  distribute  the  available  help 
evenly. 

*  *  * 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Arvilla  Farmers'  Club  of  Grand 
Forks  County,  North  Dakota:  President,  I.  D. 
Sheets;  vice  president,  A.  Vondersmith;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Rollin  Wood.  The  club  plans  to  make 
an  automobile  tour  of  the  county  during  which  all 
of  the  farms  which  are  model  in  some  respect  will 
be  visited. 

*  *  * 

As  a  result  of  the  campaign  carried  on  by  the 
school  children  of  fifteen  Minneapolis  schools,  more 
than  150  birdhouses  were  placed  in  the  trees  thru- 
out the  city.  The  children  have  organized  them- 
selves and  are  doing  their  best  to  protect  the  birds. 
At  intervals  meetings  are  held  and  the  various 
kinds  of  birds  and  their  habits  and  mode  of  living 
are  discussed  at  length. 

The  farmers  of  Cheshire  County,  New  Hampshire, 
have  organized  themselves  into  a  farmers'  associa- 
tion, with  a  membership  of  434.  The  organization 
covers  twenty-three  townships  in  the  county.  The 
county  has  a  Holstein  association,  a  poultry  asso- 
ciation, a  cow-testing  association  and  ninety  local 
branches  of  the  State  grange.  A  bulletin  is  pub- 
lished each  month  by  the  association,  giving  the 
agricultural  news  of  the  county. 
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Insurance  of  the    First  Water" 

Kansas  Farmers  Pump  the  Overflow  to  Keep  Their  Crops  From  Drying  Up 


KAFIR  grown  under  dry  land  conditions  on  the 
Garden  City  (Kan.)  Experiment  Station  in 
1914  produced  seven  and  two-tenths  bushels 
of  grain  and  3.340  pounds  of  stover,  worth  $10.13. 
The  production  cost  was  $7.50,  and  the  net  return 
was  $2.63.  The  yield  where  twelve  inches  of  wa- 
ter was  applied  was  forty  bushels  of  grain  and 
6.600  pounds  of  stover,  worth  $29.20.  The  produc- 
tion cost  was  $13.20,  and  the  profit  was  $16. 

This  is  an  example  of  why  there  is  a  most  re- 
markable interest  in  pumping  irrigation  in  Kansas. 
The  work  is  paying  well,  especially  in  the  west- 
ern section,  where  the  main  development  has  taken 
place.  A  great  many  plants  will  be  installed  be- 
fore the  growing  season  of  1916  begins.  With  all 
of  these  plants  the  aim  is  to  guard  against  drought; 
as  a  rule  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  a  great  deal 
of  water.  Generally  all  that  is  needed  is  just 
enough  to  take  the  crops  thru  the  dry  periods. 

Many  farmers  have  obtained  larger  profits  than 
the  ones  produced  on  the  Garden  City  Station,  be- 
cause they  have  a  lower  lift.  There  are  thousands 
of  square  miles  in  Kansas  where  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  water  with  a  lift  of  less  than  fifty  feet — 
it  frequently  is  as  low  as  fifteen  or  twenty  feet — 
while  the  lift  on  the  Station  is  130  feet.  Some  de- 
velopment has  taken  place  on  private  farms  with 
even  a  greater  "draw  down;"  for  example,  the 
Garden  City  Sugar  and  Land  Company  has  thirty 
pumping  plants,  twelve  of  which  are  in  deep  well 
territory  and  some  of  which  have  a  lift  of  160  feet. 

The  results  on  the  Station  are  official,  however, 
and  they  are  excellent  with  many  crops.  For  an- 
other example,  take  the  results  with  milo.  The 
milo  grown  in  1914  under  dry  land  conditions  pro- 
duced eleven  and  six-tenths  bushels  of  grain 
and  1,930  pounds  of 
stover,  which  had  a 
value  of  $8.64.  It  cost 
$7.50  to  produce  it, 
which  left  a  profit  of 
$1.14.  The  milo  which 
received  twelve  inches 
of  water  produced 
forty-one  bushels  of 
grain  and  6,600  pounds 
of  stover,  worth  $29.60. 
It  coat  $13.20  to  pro- 
duce it,  which  gave  a 
net  profit  of  $16.40. 

With  the  130-foot  lift 
on  the  Garden  City  Sta- 
tion the  water  cost  is 
$5  an  acre  foot.  In  ad- 
dition, an  overhead 
charge  of  $5  an  acre 
foot  is  figured.  These 
costs  are  very  much 
higher  than  on  the  low- 
er lifts,  and  the  profit 
which  the  Station  has 
made,  even  with  these 
excessive  charges, 
shows  that  irrigation 
on  the  high  lifts  has  a 
good  future. 

The  irrigation  move-, 
ment  in  Kansas  has  been  the  result  of  a  logical 
growth,  and  it  has  grown  because  it  has  demon- 
strated that  it  will  pay,  well.  It  was  started  in  1889 
by  I.  L.  Diesem  of  Garden  City,  who  began 
his  work  with  a  windmill.  He  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  work  ever  since,  and  his  son,  H.  C.  Diesem 
of  Denver,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  irrigation  in- 
vestigations for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Kansas  antf  Nebraska.  The  pump- 
ing in  the  bottoms  near  Garden  City  was  profitable 
for  truck  crops  even  from  the  first,  for  the  lift  is 
low  and  there  was  a  good  sale  for  the  produce 
that  was  grown.  It  did  not  make  rapid  progress 
until  the  coming  of  the  gas  engine,  however.  The 
use  of  engines  has  greatly  increased  the  capacity 
of  the  plants. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  sugar  factory  was  built 
at  Garden  City,  and  this  increased  the  irrigation 
movement  rapidly,  for  beets  need  water,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it.  It  also  boosted  the  business  in  all 
sections  where  the  underflow  is  near  the  surface, 
for  the  Garden  City  Sugar  and  Land  Company  buys 
beets  from  all  sections  in  Kansas  where  they  are 
grown.  In  the  last  few  years  the  pumping  has 
been  extended  greatly  around  many  towns,  espe- 
cially Scott  City  and  Lamed. 

Garden  City  has  been  developing  a  new  source 
of  power,  however,  which  the  other  towns  have 
not  used.  This  is  electric  energy  from  a  central 
power  plant,  with  motors  for  the  individual  pumps 
The  power  comes  from  generators  with  a  capacity 
of  3,300  horse  power.  This  power  is  very  popular 
among  the  farmers  of  that  section.  tli<'  main  rea- 
son for  this  being  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
a  man  with  the  motor,  and  this  usually  is  neces- 
sary with   an   engine     With   the  smaller  outfits 


By  John  Hunter 

which  are  run  by  a  motor,  one  man  can  take  care 
of  the  machinery  and  also  the  water  in  the  field. 
The  cost  of  a  motor  is  much  less  than  an  engine, 
and  while  the  electric  power  costs  just  a  little 
more  than  fuel  and  oil  for  an  engine,  the  actual 
net  cost  for  an  acre  foot  of  water  on  the  field 
usually  is  considerably  less  when  the  power  comes 
from  a  central  plant.  That  is  why  the  other  local- 
ities which  are  leading  in  pumping  irrigation,  such 
as  Scott  City  for  example,  expect  to  raise  the 
money  soon  to  build  power  plants  of  their  own. 

Some  remarkable  results  have  been  produced 
with  crop  yields  on  the  fields  which  have  been 
irrigated.  For  example,  J.  W.  Lough  of  Scott  City, 
State  Irrigation  Commissioner  for  Kansas,  has 
grown  more  than  seven  tons  of  alfalfa  an  acre  from 
four  cuttings.  A.  L.  Stockwell  of  Larned  usually 
grows  from  eighteen  to  twenty  tons  an  acre  of 
Kafir  silage  on  his  farm  near  Larned,  and  he  has 
produced  yields  that  are  higher.  Yields  of  as  high 
as  twenty  tons  of  sugar  beets  an  acre  have  been 
grown  under  irrigation.  The  average  for  all  of 
the  fields  of  the  Garden  City  Sugar  and  Land  Com- 
pany is  fourteen  tons. 

Here  is  the  fundamental  fact  about  the  profits 
from  the  business:  With  the  water  available  from 
the  underflow,  it  may  be  used  at  any  time  that 
moisture  become  the  limiting  thing  in  plant  growth. 
In  other  words,  if  a  crop  needs  some  extra  moisture 
to  carry  it  over  until  rain  comes  it  can  have  it.  As 
a  rule  only  a  limited  amount  is  required  for  this 
purpose.  Most  of  the  hundreds  of  pumping  plants 
in  western  Kansas  have  been  installed  merely  as 


This  Engine  and  Its  Hnllrrj  <>l  Bight  15-Inch  Well*  Insures  200  \<t«'s  Against  Drought.  The  Wells 
Are  All  Connected!  Siphon  *<>  That  the  Pump  Connected  to  One  Well  Draws  From  All  Eight;  This 
Pnms  (  an  Deliver  :$,<><M>  Gallons  ji  Minute 

drought  insurance,  the  idea  being  to  supply  water 
during  the  dry  periods  which  come  almost  every 
year.  E.  E.  Frizell  of  Larned,  who  has  lived  in 
Pawnee  County  forty-two  years,  says  that  there 
have  been  but  two  years  in  that  time  when  irriga- 
tion was  not  needed  at  some  stage  of  the  growing 
season,  and  1915  was  one  of  these.  If  the  average 
rainfall  for  any  part  of  the  State  is  studied  care- 
fully for  a  series  of  years  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  increasing.  There  are  wet  and  dry  years, 
just  as  there  always  have  been,  but  the  average 
shows  no  increase.  Neither  is  there  anything  to 
indicate  that  there  will  be  an  increase. 

It  is  almost  as  important  to  prepare  for  dry 
weather  in  eastern  Kansas  as  in  the  western  part, 
for  periods  come  when  there  is  a  lack  of  moisture, 
and  the  yields  are  reduced  seriously.  This  is  be- 
ing generally  appreciated  there  by  farmers,  and 
some  plants  have  been  installed  in  sections  where 
the  rainfall  is  as  much  as  thirty-five  inches  a  year. 
As  an  example  of  these  plants,  B.  H.  Pugh  of 
Topeka,  a  leading  potato  grower  in  the  Kansas 
Valley,  has  installed  a  pumping  plant.  He  pro- 
duced a  large  crop  of  celery  in  1915,  which  he 
irrigated  three  times.  This  celery  had  excellent 
quality. 

When  a  man  expects  to  install  a  pumping  plant, 
it  is  important  that  he  should  get  some  definite 
data  about  the  underflow,  and  the  distance  that 
it, must  be  pumped.  This  is  accomplished  by  sink- 
ing test  wells,  which  are  not  expensive,  and  from 
which  accurate  data  can  be  obtained.  Prospect- 
ing of  this  kind  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  there 
is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  flow  in  some  sec- 
tions. For  example.  Mr.  Lough  has. some  excellent 
wdls  on  his  farm  at  Scott  City  as  close  as  300 


feet  to  wells  that  are  almost  dry.  His  theory  is 
that  in  that  section  the  underflow  runs  in  streams, 
somewhat  the  same  as  it  would  on  the  surface,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  these  streams  should  be  reached 
if  the  most  water  is  to  be  obtained  for  pump- 
ing. 

There  is  little  trouble  in  getting  water  in  most 
of  the  underflow  sections  of  Kansas.  The  question 
of  deciding  what  machinery  shall  be  used  is  quite 
another  matter,  however,  and  this  can  be  deter- 
mined only  after  a  careful  study  of  the  results  with 
the  other  plants.  There  is  one  thing  on  which  all 
engineers  agree,  however,  and  that  is  that  every 
plant  is  a  problem  in  itself,  which  should  be  de- 
cided in  the  light  of  the  principles  which  have 
been  worked  out  in  this  branch  of  engineering. 
R.  A.  Seaton,  professor  of  applied  mechanics  in  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  recently  ob- 
tained some  amazing  results  in  his  laboratory  tests 
with  pumping  machinery.  For  example,  one  out- 
fit had  an  efficiency  of  60  per  cent  at  a  given  lift 
and  speed,  but  this  was  decreased  to  45  per  cent 
with  an  increase  of  ten  feet  in  the  lift  but  with 
no  increase  in  the  speed.  Such  results  indicate  in 
a  forceful  way  the  importance  of  expert  help  in 
installing  a  plant.  If  this  care  is  taken,  some 
excellent  results  can  be  obtained,  for  some  very 
fundamental  work  has  been  done  in  the  last  three 
years  in  a  study  of  the  efficiency  of  pumping  ma- 
chinery. 

Most  engineers  agree,  however,  that  considerable 
progress  still  is  possible  in  developing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  pumping  machinery.  A  great  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  in  the  efficiency  tests  on 
pumping  equipment  by  the  Government  engineers 
on  the  Garden  City  Station.    In  speaking  of  these 

tests,  George  S.  Knapp. 
the  engineer  in  charge, 
said: 

"In  order  to  promote 
the  pumping  irrigation 
in  western  Kansas  we 
must  lower  the  cost  of 
the  water.  This  can  be 
done  by  reducing  the 
repair  bill  and  by  using 
more  efficient  machin- 
ery. 

"Centrifugal  pumps, 
because  of  their  range 
of  capacity  and  because 
of  their  easy  upkeep, 
generally  are  used  for 
irrigation.  Within  its 
limitations  this  is  an 
especially  good  mechan- 
ism for  lifting  water, 
but  a  full  knowledge  of 
its  peculiar  require- 
ments is  essential.  It 
gives  its  best  results 
only  when  it  is  de- 
signed for  special  con- 
ditions under  which  it 
must  work.  Most  of 
the  outfits  in  the  semi- 
arid  regions  were  not 
so  designed,  and  they  have  a  low  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

"Low  efficiency  is  not  necessary,  however,  with 
a  centrifugal  pump.  An  efficiency  of  80  per  cent 
has  been  obtained  with  centrifugal  pumps  in  many 
cases.  Neither  is  the  low  efficiency  due  to  high 
heads,  altho  a  centrifugal  pump  is  supposed  to  be 
the  best  adapted  to  working  against  low  heads. 
The  city  of  New  York  has  installed  eighteen  multi- 
stage centrifugal  pumps  for  its  high  pressure  fire 
service.  These  have  a  capacity  of  3,000  gallons  a 
minute  when  working  against  a  head  of  700  feet. 
In  many  of  the  larger  plants  centrifugal  pumps 
have  been  installed  in  place  of  the  reciprocating 
type  for  boiler  feed  pumps,  and  they  are  giving 
excellent  results.  This  shows  that  a  centrifugal 
pump  can  work  against  very  high  heads  if  it  is 
properly  designed.  The  results  also  indicate  that 
a  much  greater  development  in  efficiency  can  take 
place  with  these  pumps  if  their  adaptations  in  re- 
gard to  irrigation  pumping  are  studied  carefully." 

In  sinking  the  wells,  the  first  thing  to  decide  is 
the  number  that  will  be  used.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  a  battery  of  several  wells  is  best  in  the 
shallow  water  sections,  as  this  will  decrease  the 
lift,  for,  of  course,  there  will  not  be  so  great  a 
draw  down.  Some  Kansas  farmers,  of  whom  Frank 
Petefish  of  Scott  City  is  an  example,  have  installed 
a  syphonic  water  gathering  device,  which  gathers 
up  the  water  from  several  wells  and  delivers  it  to 
the  well  where  the  pump  is  installed.  On  the  very 
high  lifts  one  well  is  used  as  a  rule. 


Upland  soils  which  are  acid  could  be  made  more 
productive  by  the  proper  application  of  lime. 
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'  Rithmetic  and  Club  Work 

THE  following  problems  have  been  prepared 
for  supplementary  work  in  North  Carolina 
rural  schools,  and  will  be  supplied  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State  upon  request: 

BASBD    UPON    CORN    <  I.I  II  WOBK 

1.  A  corn  club  boy's  rows  are  200  yards  lone;  the 
rows  are  4  feet  apart.  How  many  rows  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  an  acre,  whicb  is  4,840  square  yards? 

2.  A  Sampson  County  boy  bas  66  rows  of  corn;  the 
rows  are  4  feet  apart.  How  long  should  the  rows 
be  to  make  an  acre,  containing  43,560  square  feet? 

I  3.  A  boy  has  69  rows  in  his  corn  patch  70  yards 
i. .lu:  ,  his  corn  stands  IS  inches  apart  in  the  drill  or 
row.  Should  he  get  a  perfect  stand,  how  many 
stalks  would  he  have? 

4.  Counting  125  cars  to  the  bushel  of  shelled  corn, 
and  his  corn  averaging  an  ear  to  each  stalk.  How 
many  bushels  should  the  acre  in  Example  No.  3 
make? 

5.  Should  the  boy  lose  10  per  cent  of  his  stand  by 
having:  poor  seed,  granting  each  stalk  should  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  corn  per  stalk  as  in  Ex- 
ample No.  4,  how  much  corn  should  this  same  acre 
produce? 

6.  If  corn  is  worth  $1  per  bushel,  and  the  seed 
corn  for  the  above  acre  could  have  been  tested  and 
a  stand  secured  by  the  boy's  working  two  hours, 
bow  much  could  this  boy  have  made  per  hour  by 
testing  his  seed  corn? 

7.  If  a  boy  has  9.T>">0  stalks  of  corn  per  acre,  and 
each  stalk  produces  an  average  of  Vfe  pound  of 
shelled  corn,  what  would  be  the  yield  upon  the  acre? 

8.  A  boy's  corn  is  18  inches  apart  in  4-foot  rows, 
and  the  stand  is  perfect.  What  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  per  acre  yield,  granting  that  in  each  case  the 
yield  per  stalk  is  the  same,  were  the  rows  5  feet 
apart? 

9.  A  corn  club  boy  selects  his  seed  corn  in  the  field, 
and  save  43  bushels  of  select  seed;  he  sells  this 
corn  for  $107.50.    What  does  he  get  per  bushel? 

Handicraft — Lesson  No.  7 

Fly  Trap 

THE  FLY— The  housefly  is  the  filthiest  and  most 
dangerous  enemy  that  ever  enters  our  home.  His 
favorite  breeding  places  are  in  the  barnyard  manure 
piles  and  outside  toilets.  The  fly  reproduces  itself 
so  fast  that  in  a  single  season  the  descendants  of 
one  fly,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  reach  880  times 
around  the  earth.  The  fly  enters  the  house  at  the 
li rst  opportunity,  shortly  he  is  into  the  victuals,  on 
the  baby's  face,  or  bothering  a  sick  person.  On  his 
body  and  fuzzy  feet  he  can  carry  over  6,000,000  bac- 
teria, some  of  which  produce  such  diseases  as  ty- 
phoid fever,  tuberculosis  and  intestinal  troubles. 

PURPOSE  OF  FLY  TRAP— Several  fly  traps  are 
needed  about  every  farm  home  to  prevent  the  fly 
from  breeding.  These  should  be  placed  as  follows: 
One  by  the  kitchen  door  to  attract  them  away  from 
there,  one  by  the  manure  pile  or  barn  door  and  a 
third  one  in  the  outside  toilet. 

One  or  more  fly  traps  should  be  in  use  at  every 
rural  school.  When  bait  is  necessary,  use  sugar 
dissolved  in  vinegar.  Live  flies  in  the  trap  can  be 
killed  by  drowning  or  scalding. 

MATERIAL  REQUIRED— Lumber :  One  piece  1 
by  12  by  2  inches,  one  piece  1  by  4  by  2  inches. 
Hardware:  Some  sixpenny  finishing  nails,  a  box  of 
4-ounee  tacks  (or  double  pointed  tacks),  small  knob 
and  6  feet  of  18-inch  screen  wire.  Instead  of  the 
knob,  a  screw  will  answer,  tho  not  so  neat  in  ap- 
pearance. 

STOCK  BILL — Two  pieces  %  by  11%  by  11% 
inches  for  top  and  bottom,  4  pieces  %  by  %  by  18% 
inches  for  legs. 
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TOOLS — Rule,  lead  pencil,  try  square,  saw, 
%-iuch  or  1-inch  bit  and  brace,  key  hole  saw,  knife 

and  hammer. 
DIRECTIONS— 

1.  CUTTING  STOCK— Any  well-seasoned  (dry) 
pieces  of  scrap  lumber  which  are  large  enough  are 
suitable  for  the  trap. 

2.  SQUARING  STOCK.  LAYING  OUT  AND  CUT- 
TING. 

BOTTOM— 1.  The  bottom  is  %  by  11%  by  11% 
inches.  The  surface  should  be  planed  smooth  and 
the  edges  square. 

2.  Cut  notches  %  inch  square  at  each  corner  for 
the  legs. 

3.  Locate  the  center  of  the  bottom,  then  get  a 
little  strip  and  drive  two  shingle  nails  thru  it  ex- 
actly 4  inches  apart.  Now  take  the  stick  and  hold 
the  point  of  one  nail  on  the  center  of  the  bottom, 
then  swing  it  around,  making  the  other  nail  scratch 
a  line,  thus  drawing  a  circle  having  a  diameter  of 
8  inches.  With  a  compass,  a  circle  can  be  drawn 
very  easily. 

4.  Bore  a  %-inch  or  1-inch  hole  very  close  to  the 
inside  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  Now  take 
the  key  hole  saw  and  start  sawing  thru  this  hole 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  circle;  the  saw  must  be 
pulled  and  pushed  straight  up  and  down;  other- 
wise it  will  pinch. 

5.  Smooth  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  bottom  with 
a  knife. 

TOP — The  top  is  just  like  the  bottom  except  that 
the  circular  hole  is  5  inches  in  diameter  instead  of 

S  inches. 

LEGS — Rip  out  the  legs  and  plane  them  %  inch 

square. 

LID — The  piece  cut  out  from  the  bottom  is  used 
for  the  lid.  Make  it  G  inches  in  diameter,  thus  trim- 
ming off  the  hole  bored  to  start  the  saw.  This  may 
be  attached  to  the  top  by  a  nail  or  screw  passing 
thru  a  small  hole  bored  thru  the  lid  near  one  edge. 
When  made  in  this  manner  it  may  warp  away  from 
the  top,  leaving  a  crack  thru  which  the  flies  can 
escape.  To  prevent  this,  the  5-inch  piece  taken  from 
the  top  may  be  sawed  out  a  little  smaller  and  nailed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lid.  When  made  in  this  way 
the  lid  must  be  lifted  off  with  a  nail,  screw  or  knob 
placed  in  the  center.  This  is  the  kind  of  lid  shown 
in  the  drawing. 

3.  ASSEMBLING- 
CONE  SCREEN— The  cone  screen  can  be  laid 
out  in  the  following  manner:  Split  the  end  of  a 
stick  so  that  it  will  hold  a  piece  of  chalk  and  use 
it  in  the  same  way  as  in  laying  out  the  bottom. 
Draw  a  half  circle  with  a  radius  of  10%  inches  and 
another  with  a  radius  of  10  inches.  Cut  out  the 
10%  inches  circle  with  an  old  pair  of  shears  or  a 
knife,  and  notch  the  bottom,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing, so  that  it  will  bend  to  fit  the  hole  in  the  frame. 
Roll  this  to  form  a  cone  with  a  %-inch  hole  at  the 
top  and  fit  it  into  the  under  side  of  the  bottom  so 
that  the  top  stands  about  9  inches  high.  The  sides 
of  the  cone  will  now  lap  over  more  than  is  neces- 
sary. Mark  the  screen  for  trimming,  allowing  at 
least  1  inch  lap.  Take  the  cone  out,  unroll  and  trim 
it.  This  makes  the  shape  shown  in  the  drawing. 
Place  it  in  position  again  and  tack  it  securely 
around  the  bottom.  Sew  up  the  lap  with  screen 
wire. 

LEGS — 1.  Mark  the  legs  %  inch  from  the  lower 
ends,  as  that  is  the  distance  they  should  come  be- 
low the  under  surface  of  the  bottom. 

2.  Nail  them  in  place,  using  sixpenny  nails,  one  in 
each  direction  at  each  end. 

OUTSIDE  SCREEN— 1.  Tack  the  18  inches  edge 
of  the  screen  to  one  of  the  legs,  then  stretch  and 
tack  it  to  the  next  leg.  Tack  the  edges  to  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  trap  on  that  side.  Repeat  this  op- 
eration for  the  other  three  sides. 

2.  When  trimming  the  end  allow  a  %-inch  lap  to 
be  bent  and  tacked  over  the  end  of  the  screen  on  the 
first  leg. 

Carpenter's  Vise 

PURPOSE — The  need  of  a  vise  has  no  doubt  been 
felt  by  the  student  before  -this.  Something  is  nec- 
essary to  hold  boards  while  working  on  them.  A 
temporary  bench  can  be  made  by  taking  two  planks 
10  inches  wide  and  5  feet  long  and  nailing  them  to 
the  side  of  the  wall,  either  in  the  woodshed  or  barn. 
The  carpenter's  vise  can  then  be  fastened  to  this 
bench,  thus  making  a  very  convenient  place  to 
work. 

MATERIAL  REQUIRED— Lumber :  One  piece  2 
by  6  inches  by  6  feet  yellow  pine,  one  piece  1  by  4 
by  18  inches  white  pine.  Hardware:  One  1-inch 
bench  screw. 

STOCK  BILL— Two  pieces  1%  by  5%  by  32  inches 
for  legs,  1  piece  %  by  3  by  18  inches  for  stretcher. 

TOOLS — Rule,  lead  pencil,  try  square,  saw,  plane, 
brace  and  %-inch  and  1-inch  bits,  %-inch  chisel  and 
hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— 

1.  CUTTING  STOCK— Calculate  carefully  the 
rough  size  of  stock  before  cutting. 

2.  SQUARING  STOCK— The  carpenter's  vise  does 
not  require  as  careful  workmanship  as  did  the  nail 


box  or  knife  and  fork  box.  For  this  reason  the 
worker  need  not  follow  the  instructions  on  squaring 

so  closely. 

FRONT  LEG — 1.  Plane  the  surfaces  and  edges 
smooth.    Be  sure  that  they  are  square. 

2.  Make  the  thickness  about  1%  inches  and  the 
width  5%  inches. 

3.  Square  a  line  across  one  surface  and  edge,  near 
the  end.    Cut  off  carefully  close  to  the  line.  Meas- 
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Carpenter's  Vise 

ure  the  required  length  (32  inches)  and  finish  the 
other  end  in  the  same  way. 

4.  Bevel  %  inch  off  from  one  side  and  two  edges, 
on  both  ends  of  the  leg. 

5.  Draw  a  line  with  the  marking  gauge  thru  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  on  both  sides. 

6.  Bore  a  1-inch  hole  6  inches  from  one  end,  on 
the  gauge  line.  Cut  the  sides  of  the  hole  on  the 
front  side  so  that  the  collar  of  the  bench  screw 
will  fit  closely  to  the  surface. 

7.  Lay  out  a  mortise  or  slot  on  the  gauge  line,  on 
both  sides  of  the  leg,  4  inches  from  the  other  end. 

To  cut  the  mortise,  bore  4  holes  with  a  %-inch  bit. 
Then  trim  the  mortise  to  the  lines  with  a  %-inch 
chisel. 

BACK  LEG — The  back  leg  is  made  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  the  ends  are  not  beveled  and  the 
nut  of  the  bench  screw  is  fitted  in  instead  of  the 
collar. 

STRETCHER— 1.  Square  up  carefully  to  the  fin- 
ished dimensions. 

2.  Bevel  %  inch  off  sides  and  edges  of  one  end. 

3.  Set  the  marking  gauge  to  1  inch,  and  gauge  a 
line  from  both  edges.  On  one  line  lay  out  centers 
for  holes,  beginning  6  inches  from  the  beveled  end 
and  spacing  them  4  inches  apart.  On  the  other  line 
begin  8  inches  from  the  beveled  end  and  space  them 
4  inches  apart,  as  before. 

4.  Bore  the  holes  with  a  %-inch  bit  in  the  centers 
located. 

STRETCHER  PIN— Whittle  a  pin  about  %  inch  in 
diameter  and  4  inches  long.  This  is  placed  in  the 
holes  of  the  stretcher  between  front  and  back  legs, 
thus  adjusting  the  opening  of  the  vise. 

BACK  LEG  ASSEMBLING— 1.  Be  sure  the  nut  of 
bench  screw  is  on  the  back  side  of  the  back  leg. 

2.  Fasten  it  securely  with  2  twentypenny  spikes  to 
the  edge  of  the  bench,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
Also  fasten  the  lower  end  of  the  leg  in  same  way. 

FRONT  LEG — 1.  Slip  the  screw  in  from  the  front 
side  of  the  leg  and  fasten  the  collar  with  two  1-inch 
screws. 

2.  Slip  the  stretcher  in  place,  allowing  the  bev- 
eled end  to  project  %  inch  on  the  front  side  and 
fasten  with  a  twentypenny  spike. 

BENCH  STOP— The  bench  stop  is  *a  convenient 
feature  for  any  work  bench. 

The  ends  of  large  boards  may  be  placed  against 
it  (either  lying  flat  or  on  edge)  and  lield  for  plan- 
ing. 

The  bench  stop  may  be  made  from  a  piece  of  stock 
%  by  2%  by  5  inches.  Simply  cut  a  notch  in  one 
end  and  fasten  to  the  top  of  the  bench,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing. 
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Champ  Girl  Corn  Grower 

GRACIOUS,  girls,  won't  you  let  the  boys  alone 
long  enough  for  them  to  make  a  showing  in 
some  branch  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
work,  so  that  they  can  claim  superiority  in  some- 
thing? It's  bad  enough  for  you  to  be  beating  them 
at  pig  raising,  as  you  have  done  in  North  Carolina 
and  North  Dakota  last  year;  but  you  might  leave 
their  Corn  Clubs  alone  for  a  while  until  they  get 
a  reputation  equal  to  your  Canning  Clubs. 

Miss  Leelo  Jones  of  Ohio  won  the  title  of  cham- 
pion corn  grower  of  her  State  last  year,  and  re- 
ceived a  trip  to  Washington.  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  meeting  President  Wilson  and  being  inter- 
viewed and  photographed  by  New  York  reporters  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  Miss 
Jones  grew  corn  because  she  wanted  to  travel.  You 
see,  her  brothers  won  trips  as  Corn  Club  champions 
in  1912  and  1914.  and  like  all  ambitious  club  girls, 
this  sister  thought  that  anything  boys  could  do  in 
the  way  of  achievement,  she  could  do,  too.  Better 
still,  she  did  it,  the  "it"  that  won  being  102.96  bush- 
els on  her  club  acre  in  a  bad  year  for  corn. 

But  let  this  industrious  "early  Ohio"  tell  her 
own  story,  as  she  has  so  kindly  consented  to  do 
for  readers  of  The  Farming  Business: 

How  I  Became  Champion  Corn  Girl  of  Ohio 

"In  the  first  place  my  eldest  brother  won  the 
free  trip  in  1912  of  Morrow  County  raising  131 
bushels  per  acre,  and  my  youngest  brother  won  the 
free  trip  in  1914  raising  139  bushels  per  acre. 

"They  had  such  a  nice  time  on  their  trip,  I 
thought  I  would  try  my  luck  raising  corn,  as  I  have 
always  lived  on  the  farm. 

"In  March.  I  plowed  my  ground  about  eight 
inches  deep  with  a  riding  plow.  The  ground  had 
been  covered  with  manure  during  the  winte*.  I 
also  used  250  pounds  of  fertilizer,  and  got  the 
ground  in  good  shape  before  planting,  and  planted 
May  25th  with  a  two-horse  planter,  drilling  it  about 
ten  inches  apart,  and  cultivating  once  a  week  with 
a  fine-tooth  cultivator.  As  the  season  was  too  wet 
here  last  year,  I  only  raised  102.96  bushels  per  acre. 
I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  any  girl  to  try 
to  raise  an  acre  of  corn  if  she  does  not  have  any 
other  way  in  winning  a  free  trip  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  I  think  the  trip  is  surely  grand. 

"A  few  of  the  things  I  saw  on  my  trip: 

"The  first  two  days  were  spent  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  The  first  morning  we  were  taken  to  the 
Capitol  building,  and  taken  all  thru  it.  The  rest 
of  the  morning  was  spent  in  sight-seeing  over  the 
city  in  large  automobiles. 

"In  the  afternoon  we  went  down  the  Potomac 
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River  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent. We  came  back  to  Washington  that  evening 
and  were  taken  to  one  of  the  large  hotels  of  that 
city,  and  there  we  ate  our  supper  and  stayed  all 
night.  That  evening  we  went  to  the  Congressional 
Library. 

"The  second  day  we  were  taken  to  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  at  H:00  a.  rn.,  and  spent  forty-five 
minute-!  there.  When  we  left  there,  we  were  taken 
to  the  new  National  Museum,  the  Agricultural  Build- 


ing, and  the  Mint,  where  we  saw  them  make  money 
and  stamps. 

"In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  White  House, 
and  shook  hands  with  President  Wilson.  We  were 
then  divided  into  three  divisions  for  more  sight- 
seeing; each  division  spent  thirty  minutes  in  each 
of  the  following:  Art  Gallery,  Pan-American  Build- 
ing, Union  Building  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"At  11:00  p.  m.  the  party  left  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  Philadelphia;  arrived  there  at  6:00  in  the 
morning  and  were  taken  to  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel  for  breakfast. 

"After  breakfast  we  went  sight-seeing,  including 
the  great  John  Wanamaker  store,  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, Independence  Hall.  In  the  latter,  we  saw  some 
of  the  relics  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  the  old 
Liberty  Bell.  We  also  saw  the  grave  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  the  Betsy  Ross  House. 

"In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  boat  trip  to  League 
Island.  Uncle  Sam's  greatest  Navy  yards.  We  spent 
an  hour  upon  a  great  battleship  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia  by  boat.  The  evening  was  spent  at 
the  theater  that  had  the  famous  play,  'The  Birth 
of  a  Nation.' 

"The  trains  were  boarded  at  12:00  p.  m.  for  the 
run  to  New  York  City;  arrived  there  at  6:00  a.  m. 
Breakfast  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  6:30  to  7:30  a.  m. 
Then  we  had  a  ten-mile  ride — seven  subway  and 
three  miles  elevated  to  the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  greatest 
collection  of  animals  in  the  world.  That  alone  was 
worth  trying  for. 

"Then  another  ride  across  New  York,  ten  miles 
by  subway  and  three  miles  by  elevated  to  South 
Ferry,  where  we  had  a  boat  ride  on  the  ocean  and 
on  the  Hudson,  River.  This  tour  afforded  a  view 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Immigration  Island, 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  Atlantic  Ocean,  etc.  In  the  even- 
ing we  went  to  the  Hippodrome  Theater.  The 
trains  were  boarded  at  12:00  p.  m.  for  the  home- 
ward trip.  I  reached  home  at  11:00  the  next 
night." — Leelo  Jones,  Ohio. 

Clubs  Back  Stay-on-Farm  Plan 

BECAUSE  of  the  success  of  the  numerous  Clubs 
which  have  already  been  formed  for  corn  and 
grain   growing  and   livestock   judging,  Club 
work  of  all  kinds  is  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar with  the  young  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Recently  the  school  teachers  of  Eau  Claire  County 
voted,  at  two  separate  institutes,  to  use  20  per  cent 
of  the  net  proceeds  from  all  school  socials  in  pro- 
moting Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  Club  work. 
The  money  is  to  be  used  in  the  districts  where 
raised,  in  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  supplies,  in 
awarding  of  prizes  and  in  meeting  all  other  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  to  the  contests. 

School  Credit  for  Gardening 

TWENTY-THREE  cities  and  villages  of  Ne- 
braska will  make  gardening  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  work  the  coming  season,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  Each  child  will  undertake 
not  only  to  raise  the  vegetables  but  to  market 
them,  dispose  of  surplus  products  by  canning,  and 
keep  a  careful  record  of  expenses  and  receipts  as 
well.  The  local  work  will  be  in  charge  of  a  gar- 
den supervisor  hired  by  the  school  board.  The  Ex- 
tension Service  will  furnish  blanks,  records,  in- 
struction sheets,  and  special  instructors  during  the 
season.  Credit  for  the  completed  project  will  be 
allowed  in  school  work. 

The  towns  which  have  undertaken  the  project 
are  Alliance,  Ashland,  Auburn,  Beatrice,  Benson, 
Blair,  Central  City,  Chadron,  Columbus,  Crete, 
Crawford,  Fairbury,  Fremont,  Fullerton,  Grand 
Island,  Holdrege,  Howell,  Kearney,  Lincoln,  Neligh, 
Peru,  Superior,  Stromsburg,  and  University  Place. 

Grow  Rural  New  Yorker 

BY    INTERESTING   the   rural   school  teachers 
and  pupils  in  their  campaign  the  potato  pro- 
ducers of  Taylor  County,  Wisconsin,  have  in- 
sured a  still  larger  and  better  crop  of  their  chosen 
variety — the  Rural  New  Yorker. 

R.  A.  Kolb,  agricultural  representative  for  the 
county,  has  also  been  interested  in  the  enterprise 
and  during  the  coming  month  will  give  a  series  of 
illustrated  talks  in  the  district  schools  of  the 
county. 

So  that  more  of  the  crop  of  the  county  will  be 
of  superior  qualitiy  the  boys  and  girls  will  be 
asked  to: 

"Learn  to  know  the  vine  and  tuber  character- 
istics of  the  county's  adopted  potato — the  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

"Plant  only  potatoes  that  are  disease-free  and 
that  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  type. 

"Learn  ways  to  fight  the  most  common  diseases, 
the  most  serious  of  which  is  late  blight. 

"Dig  seed  potatoes  by  hand,  and  select  high 
yielding  hills." 
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He  Beats  All  in  Beet  Growing 

THE  plot  Ol  ground 
I  selected  on 
which  to  plant 
my  half-acre  of  beets 
is  a  deep,  sandy  loam 
on  which  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes was  grown  last 
year.  As  it  was  heavily 
manured  for  the  pota- 
toes, no  manure  was 
applied  this  year  (1915) 
for  the  beets. 

After  the  potatoes 
were  harvested  last  fall 
the  ground  was  plowed 
twelve  inches  deep  and 
left  in  the  rough  thru 
the  winter. 

As  soon  as  the  soil 
was  dry  enough  to 
work  this  spring  a  le\'- 
eler  was  run  over  it 
both  ways — cross-wisi 
and  lengthwise.  About 

a  week  later  it  was  harrowed  three  times  with  a 
spike  tooth  harrow.  Then  it  was  left  for  about 
two  weeks,  or  until  just  before  planting,  when  it 
was  harrowed  again  three  times.  This  put  the 
seed  bed  in  excellent  condition.  It  was  mellow 
and  firm,  with  a  good  mulch  on  top.  Two  days 
later  it  was  seeded. 

Inside  of  two  weeks  the  beets  were  all  up.  The 
stand  was  almost  perfect.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
were  large  enough  to  permit  tillage  without  cover- 
ing them  up  they  were  cultivated.  The  same  day 
they  were  thinned  to  ten  inches  apart,  leaving  the 
strongest  plants  as  much  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
they  had  straightened  up  from  the  shock  of  thin- 
ning they  were  cultivated  the  second  time.  This 
cultivation  leveled  down  the  ridges  made  by  thin- 
ning. By  this  time  the  weeds  in  the  rows  were  get- 
ting quite  large  and  they  were  given  the  second 
hoeing.  About  three  days  later  they  were  culti- 
vated the  third  time.  Then  the  third  hoeing  was 
given,  after  which  they  were  furrowed  out  ready 
for  irrigation.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  we  celebrated 
by  irrigating  the  beets.  It  was  impossible  to  culti- 
vate them  any  more  because  the  tops  were  so  large. 
Twelve  days  after  the  first  irrigation  they  were  wa- 
tered again.  When  the  next  watering  turn  came 
twelve  days  later  the  ground,  being  well  shaded  by 
the  tops,  was  still  wet,  so  we  missed  that  turn  and 
watered  the  next  time,  which  was  three  weeks  after 
the  previous  watering.  There  were  a  few  large 
weeds  scattered  over  the  patch  and  these  -were 
pulled  out.  Two  more  irrigations  were  applied  about 
two  weeks  apart,  the  last  one  being  on  September  5. 

On  September  21  and  23  the  beets  were  dug  and 
hauled  to  the  factory.  They  weighed  twelve  (12) 
tons  and  six  hundred  and  six  (606)  pounds.  At  five, 
dollars  a  ton  they  brought  sixty-one  and  one-half 
dollars  ($61.50).  The  cost  of  producing  the  crop 
was  twenty-two  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  ($22.15). 
This,  leaves  a  net  profit  of  thirty-nine  dollars  and 
thirty-five  cents  ($39.35).— William  J.  Holdsworth, 
Utah  County,  Utah,  1914  Beet  Champion. 

A  New  Mexican  Garden 

I AM  glad  to  let  you  know  how  my  garden  work 
came  along.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
measure  off  the  land  Mr.  McPike  gave  me  for  a 
garden.  Then  I  hoed  it  off  and  raked  it  good, 
smoothed  it  off  and  made  the  rows  and  planted  the 
seed.  After  they  were  up  I  hoed  them  every  other 
day  for  two  months. 

The  cabbage  bugs  were  about  to  kill  my  cabbage. 
I  sprayed  them  and  got  rid  of  the  bugs. 

I  put  up  two  jars  of  corn,  but  one  was  cracked, 
so  it  spoiled. 

I  have  a  pumpkin  that  weighs  twenty-nine  pounds. 

My  plot  of  ground  is  small,  but  I  am  doing  fine 
with  what  I  have.  1  think  I  will  have  a  better  corn 
crop  this  year,  because  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  an 
acre  of  land. 

I  am  making  two  gardens  out  of  one.  When  my 
peas  and  radishes  were  gone  I  planted  turnips  and 
they  did  fine.— Edward  Moore,  Age  14  Years,  Spring- 
er, N.  M. 

Note:  In  his  records  Edward  has  the  cost  figured 
up  to  $14.60.  Sold  in  the  market,  $6.  Vegetables 
used  at  home  and  on  hand,  $10.  Making  a  profit  of 
$1.40. 

Florida  Club  Work  Growing 

THAT  interest  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  is 
growing  is  shown  by  progress  in  Pasco 
County,  Florida.  C.  K.  McQuarrie,  State 
agent  for  the  University  of  Florida  Extension  Div- 
ision, has  received  a  report  from  Dr.  R.  Thor 
Weaver,  county  agent,  that  fifty-three  boys  and 
girls  were  enrolled  for  club  work  in  one  day.  These 
youngsters  will  be  organized  into  corn,  poultry, 
and  pig  clubs.  Dr.  Weaver  started  work  in  I  asm 
County  the  first  of  December. 
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On  a  Business  Basis 

A RATHER  unusual  letter  came  into  the  edi- 
torial office  the  other  day.  It  was  so  un- 
usual, and  was  evidence  of  such  good  busi- 
ness, that  we  cannot  refrain  from  telling  the  rest 
of  our  readers  about  it.  Doing  the  same  thing  by- 
many  more  people  in  the  country  would  add  greater 
strength  and  security  to  their  business. 

It  was  an  ordinary  routine  business  letter  which 
attracted  our  attention,  written  in  the  usual  man- 
ner in  conducting  such  business  as  the  ordinary 
farmer  conducts  the  whole  year  around.  The  un- 
usual feature  about  it  was  the  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  it  was  written;  but  since  we  have  not  had 
time  to  ask  the  writer's  permission  to  use  his 
name,  we  are  changing  the  names. 
OAK  LAWN  FARM 

Arthur  A.  Jones  Belknap,  Missouri, 

Edith  Lee  Jones,  April  20,  1916. 

There  is  not  a  successful  farming  business  con- 
ducted in  this  country  in  which  the  wife  is  not  an 
active  partner,  whether  her  membership  in  the  firm 
is  acknowledged  openly  or  not.  She  helps  to  pro- 
duce the  things  which  are  sold,  and  helps  to  plan 
the  expenditures  which  are  made  from  the  income 
of  those  sales.  In  general,  the  more  she  is  con- 
sulted in  the  planning  of  the  income  and  the  outgo 
of  the  farm,  the  larger  will  be  the  net  income  from 
the  business  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

When  you  married  her,  you  promised  to  make  her 
the  partner  of  your  joys  and  your  sorrows  thruout 
the  rest  of  your  life.  And  just  as  surely  as  it  was 
a  good  thing  to  take  her  as  a  partner  in  your 
joys  and  sorrows,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  take  her 
as  a  partner  in  your  business.  And  since  she 
is,  in  fact,  a  partner  in  it,  then  why  not  give  her 
full  credit  for  it  to  the  public?  More  than  a»y 
other  business  in  the  world,  farming  is  a  busi- 
ness built  upon  and  about  the  home  as  a  founda- 
tion. To  the  extent  to  which  this  fact  is  recog- 
nized, will  the  business  be  a  success  of  a  failure. 

A  Good  Prospect 

THE  beginning  is  one  half  the  ending.  That 
statement  of  basic  truth  is  well  borne  out  in 
an  old  adage  well  known  to  many  people,  "A 
runt  pig  never  made  a  prize  porker."  This  basic 
truth  is  especially  applicable  to  the  production  of 
livestock  of  all  kinds.  The  quality  and  the  value  of 
the  mature  animal  is  largely  determined  by  the 
quality  of  it  when  it  is  born.  That  word  quality 
refers  to  its  ancestry  and  inherited  qualities  and 
also  to  whether  it  is  a  strong,  rugged  farm  baby, 
well  fed  and  well  nourished  from  the  start. 

Take  for  instance  the  calf,  head  of  which  is  used 
to  illustrate  our  front  cover  page  this  week.  This 
calf  had  a  long  line  of  high  class  ancestors  behind 
it  on  both  sides.  Its  sire  and  dam  were  high  class 
animals,  strong  and  in  rugged  health.  The  calf 
was  well  born,  it  was  well  fed  and  cared  for  from 
the  start.  It  grew  up  to  be  an  excellent  and  valu- 
able animal.  Had  its  parents  been  scrubs,  and  its 
dam  a  weak  and  poorly  fed  cow,  it  would  never 
have  grown  up  to  be  a  valuable  animal,  no  matter 
how  well  fed  and  cared  for  it  may  have  been.  On 
the  other  hand,  had  it  been  exposed  to  wet  and 
cold  weather  when  a  little  fellow,  poorly  fed  and 
poorly  housed,  it  never  would  have  grown  into  a 
high  class  beef  or  breeding  animal  no  matter  what 
the  quality  of  its  parents  may  have  been.  It  was  a 
good  prospect,  so  it  made  a  good  finish — a  valuable 
animal  when  matured. 

The  men  who  are  making  the  most  money  in  the 
production  of  livestock  of  all  kinds  are  the  men 


who  use  only  well  bred  animals,  whether  they  are 
full  bloods  or  not,  and  who  take  excellent  care  of 
them  right  from  the  start.  They  give  them  com- 
fortable quarters,  even  tho  they  are  not  costly 
buildings,  and  good  care  and  feeding  from  the 
day  they  land  in  this  old  world.  They  start  only 
with  good  prospects,  and  nurse  them  along  to 
successful  finishes.  If  they  did  not  do  this,  they 
would  lose  money  at  their  business. 

Which  Shall  It  Be? 

WHEN  you  build  a  building  or  make  some 
other  improvement  on  your  farm,  is  it 
going  to  be  permanent  or  only  temporary? 
There  was  a  time  in  the  development  of  this 
country  when  it  was  good  business  for  a  farmer 
to  erect  inexpensive  and  temporary  buildings. 
His  business  was  being  developed  and  was  in  a 
transitory  stage,  funds  were  very  limited  and  must 
be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible.  Many  a  pioneer 
was  doing  good  business  when  he  built  a  barn 
of  poles  and  straw  or  slough  hay,  and  used  that 
temporary  structure  for  several  years. 

In  general,  however,  that  day  is  now  past  thru- 
out the  most  of  the  country.  Pioneer  farming  is 
at  an  end,  permanent  agriculture  has  taken  its 
place.  Under  such  conditions  the  day  of  tem- 
porary buildings  and  other  improvements  should 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  day  of  permanent  improve- 
ments should  have  progressed  to  full  noon. 

Even  the  poorest  of  building  materials  are  now 
costly.  Durable  improvements  cost  but  little  more 
than  do  temporary  and  short-lived  ones.  When 
the  total  cost  of  an  improvement  is  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  years  which  it  will  serve  its  pur- 
pose, the  quotient  will  be  found  to  be  less  than 
when  the  total  cost  of  a  temporary  improvement 
is  divided  by  the  total  years  which  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  serve  its  purpose.  That 
means  that  the  year-cost  of  a  permanent  improve- 
ment is  much  less  than  that  of  a  temporary  one,  and 
year-cost  is  the  one  logical  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  cost  of  improvements  of  all  kinds  in 
permanently  developed  farming  regions. 

When  planning  an  improvement  of  any  kind 
one  should  first  plan  one  which  will  efficiently 
serve  its  purpose.  And  then  he  should  make  it 
in  such  a  way  and  of  such  materials  as  will  give 
the  lowest  year-cost  thruout  its  serviceable  life. 
This  is  what  the  efficiency  expert  means  by  "keep- 
ing down  the  overhead  cost."  And  "overhead"  is 
the  keynote  to  most  successes  in  business  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  cause  of  most  failures;  low  over- 
head brings  success,  and  high  overhead  brings 
failure. 

Fertilizing  and  Fruiting 

THERE  is  one  phase  in  the  use  of  artificial 
fertilizers  which  the  average  person  gener- 
ally overlooks,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  the 
advantages  to  be  had  from  their  use.  That  is  the 
fact  that  the  judicious  use  of  the  proper  fertilizer, 
according  to  the  crop  which  is  being  grown,  will 
materially  hasten  the  time  of  its  fruiting  and  ma- 
turing; in  other  words  it  will  shorten  the  length 
of  season  which  is  required  for  the  growth  and 
maturity  of  the  crop. 

Certain  sections  in  the  East  found  that  this  was 
their  best  method  of  fighting  the  Hessian  fly  in 
growing  wheat.  The  growers  of  corn  who  have 
been  using  these  fertilizers  found  that  the  growth 
of  the  crop  was  so  hastened  that  it  matured  a 
week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  it  would  without  their 
use.  Such  seasons  as  was  1915  make  this  feature 
of  fertilizers  of  untold  value.  Many  men  who  used 
artificial  fertilizer  on  their  corn  crop  last  season 
had  a  full  yield,  matured  in  spite  of  the  season, 
while  their  neighbors  who  used  no  fertilizer  had  a 
fair  yield  of  corn,  but  it  did  not  mature  because  of 
the  cold  and  backward  season. 

This  characteristic  action  of  fertilizers  on  the 
crops  with  which  they  are  used  is  of  especial  value 
to  those  who  are  growing  a  crop  near  the  northern 
climatic  limit  of  its  successful  production.  It  not 
only  increases  the  yield,  but  also  furnishes  insur- 
ance that  the  crop  will  be  matured  before  frost  or 
freeze  can  catch  it. 

A  Good  Move 

THE  nation  is  acting  on  our  advice.  Not  that 
we  have  been  advising  it  to  do  the  thing 
which  it  is  doing,  but  it  is  doing  something 
which  we  have  always  advised  our  readers  to  do. 
It  is  making  an  inventory  of  its  resources;  in  other 
words  a  national  industrial  inventory  is  being 
taken.  And  that  is  a  mighty  good  thing  to  do,  es- 
pecially at  this  particular  time. 

No  matter  what  a  man's  business  may  be,  he 
should  take  an  inventory  of  his  resources  and  his 
assets,  his  strength  and  his  weakness,  every  so 
often.  The  knowledge  gained  from  such  an  in- 
ventory is  a  great  aid  to  him  in  conducting  his 
business,  especially  when  crises  come  to  him.  So 
it  is  with  nations. 

When  a  nation  is  at  war,  the  number  of  men  she 
can  put  into  the  field  equipped  with  arms  and  am- 
munition is  not  the  only  thing  which  will  deter- 
mine her  success  or  failure  in  the  war.    Her  indus- 


trial resources  are  just  as  much  a  source  of  mili- 
tary strength  or  weakness  as  are  her  men  who  are 
able  to  carry  a  gun.  Our  officials  and  our  citizens 
have  always  felt  that  this  country  had  wonderful 
industrial  resources  which  were  of  value  in  time 
of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace.  Iiut  no  one 
man,  or  no  one  group  of  officials  or  private  citizens, 
has  known  just  what  resources  we  had  in  each 
industry  of  importance  in  time  of  war,  or  where 
these  industries  were  located. 

Such  an  inventory  as  this  is  now  being  taken. 
The  entire  country  has  been  divided  up  into  dis- 
tricts, and  capable  men  have  been  assigned  the 
task  of  finding  out  what  industries  of  military  im- 
portance are  located  in  each  district,  where  tiny 
are  located  and  the  extent  or  capacity  of  them. 
The  sum  total  of  this  information  so  collected  will 
finally  be  turned  over  to  the  Government.  Such 
information  will  be  of  untold  value  to  the  nation 
if  we  are  ever  forced  into  a  war,  either  in  the  im- 
mediate or  the  more  distant  future. 

Such  knowledge  is  just  as  important  to  the  nation 
as  it  is  valuable  to  a  man  to  know  what  machin- 
ery and  feed  he  has  on  hand,  and  where  it  may 
be  found  when  he  needs  it. 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

SINCE  The  Farming  Business  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance, it  has  advocated  the  cause  of 
prohibition,  basing  that  advocacy  on  the  ef- 
fect of  alcohol  on  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  We  believe  that  its 
effect  on  the  mental  and  the  physical  efficiency  of 
the  human  being  and  the  human  race  should  be 
the  standard  by  which  the  Tightness  or  the 
wrongness  of  a  thing  should  be  measured;  this  is 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  alcohol. 

Now  here  is  some  very  good  proof  of  the  wis- 
dom of  our  stand  for  prohibition:  What  was  the 
largest  brewery  in  West  Virgina,  before  State- 
wide prohibition  became  effective  there,  has 
since  been  converted  into  a  meat-packing  plant. 
The  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  community  is 
shQwn  by  the  fact  that  as  a  packing  plant  it 
employs  more  men  than  it  did  when  it  was  con- 
ducted as  a  brewery.  The  effect  of  prohibition 
on  the  individual  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Labor  that  the  working 
efficiency  of  those  working  in  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories of  that  State  is  95  per  cent  greater  than  it 
was  before  the  prohibition  law  went  into  effect. 

There  are  many  who  argue  this  matter  of  prohibi- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  morality,  rather  than  of 
efficiency.  Here  is  proof  for  them  of  the  value 
of  prohibition:  Since  the  State  of  Washington 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  drys,  there  has  been  a 
drop  of  85  per  cent  in  the  average  monthly  ar- 
rests made  in  the  city  of  Seattle.  In  March,  1915, 
before  Colorado  went  dry,  there  were  206  arrests 
for  drunkenness  made  in  the  city  of  Denver;  in 
the  month  of  March,  1916,  since  the  State  went 
dry,  there  were  but  seventy-two  arrests  for 
drunkenness. 

In  the  recent  municipal  elections  held  in  the 
middle  West,  seventy-four  of  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  which  were  already  dry  but  which  took 
another  vote  on  the  question  decided  to  remain  dry 
because  it  had  proven  to  be  a  good  thing  for 
them. 

Community  Cold  Storage  Plants 

WE  WANT  to  call  special  attention  to  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Defying  Time  and  Tempera- 
ture," by  H.  H.  Shepard,  appearing  in  this 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business.  This  article  by  Mr. 
Shepard  tells  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  business- 
like things  any  farming  community  ever  did;  the 
proof  of  that  statement  is  found  in  the  instances  Mr. 
Shepard  relates  of  the  uses  which  are  being  made 
of  this  community  cold  storage  plant  and  the  sav- 
ings which  it  is  making  for  the  members  of  the 
community,  whether  they  are  stockholders  in  the 
concern  or  not. 

Last  week  a  prominent  farmer  from  Tennessee 
told  us  a  story  showing  the  importance  of  such  a 
plant  to  a  community,  proving  the  importance  by 
the  absence  of  one.  His  farm  is  in  quite  a  straw- 
berry growing  community.  One  of  his  neighbors 
lost  three  carloads  of  strawberries  in  1914  because 
he  had  no  place  to  care  for  them  when  there  was 
a  temporary  glut  on  the  market. 

A  few  years  ago  a  group  of  men  proposed  to  J.  P. 
Morgan,  the  elder,  a  plan  for  building  a  cold  storage 
plant  in  the  county  seat  or  other  leading  town  of 
every  farming  county  in  the  entire  United  States. 
Mr.  Morgan  said  it  was  the  livest  business  oppor- 
tunity he  had  had  proposed  to  him  in  a  long  time; 
a  good  money-making  opportunity  for  the  man  who 
financed  the  plan,  and  a  big  money-maker  for  every 
community  in  which  these  plants  would  be  erected. 
There  was  one  thing  in  the  way,  and  that  was  the 
Federal  anti-trust  law,  under  the  terms  of  which 
such  a  company  would  be  declared  an  absolute  trust 
controlling  the  bulk  of  the  cold  storage  business  o? 
the  country.  The  one  way  to  get  around  it  is  for 
each  community  to  organize  its  own  company.  Go 
to  it;  it  is  big  business  of  the  best  kind;  it  is  the 
keynote  to  the  market  situation  for  perishable 
products. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


DESPITE  the  popular  opinion,  the  delicate  for- 
eign situation  has  failed  to  materially  affect 
the  grain  markets.  While  some  material 
change  may  have  been  caused  by  the  action  of 
President  Wilson  toward  Germany,  prices  have 
failed  to  show  more  than  a  small  decline,  something 
similar  to  the  fluctuations  in  normal  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  war  trade  has  failed  to  reflect  it- 
self in  the  market.  Increased  shipments  from  Ar- 
gentina caused  wheat  to  sell  slightly  off,  but  no 
big  break  was  noted.  Good  weather,  more  than 
anything  else,  was  the  cause  of  the  decline  in 
wheat  despite  the  fact  that  reports  are  that  the 
acreage  will  probably  be  lower  this  season.  The 
mild  weather  has  enabled  the  farmers  to  push  their 
field  work,  and  seeding  of  oats  was  finished  in  good 
season  on  this  account.  It  is  also  expected  that 
the  mildness  of  the  weather  will  enable  the  farm- 
ers to  start  planting  corn  shortly.  The  size  of 
the  acreage  of  King  Corn  will  probably  have  an 
effect  on  the  present  price.  May  corn  has  failed 
to  show  any  increase  despite  the  nearness  of  liquid- 
ation day;  or  rather,  the  nearness  of  the  "day  of 
reckoning."  It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  big 
holders  of  corn  has  unloaded.  The  corn  market  in 
its  present  Condition  is  a  worry  to  those  who  have 
sold  short,  and  to  those  who  are  long  over  the 
70-cent  mark.  While  no  material  fluctuations  have 
been  noted  in  the  trade,  it  seems  to  be  hanging  in 
a  balance,  favoring  neither  side.  One  day  it  is 
slightly  higher,  and  on  the  next  session  the  in- 
crease is  taken  off. 

THE  butter  market  has  gone  sky  high  because 
of  the  war.  The  price  of  this  commodity 
usually  begins  to  fall  off  after  the  winter 
months,  but  this  year  is  looked  upon  as  an  excep- 
tion. If  values  do  decline  it  will  not  be  very  ma- 
terially, according  to  the  outlook.  Prices  now  are 
more  than  5  cents  per  pound  higher  than  this  time 
last  year,  and  the  butter  supply  is  said  to  be  the 
shortest  in  years.  The  supply  in  cold  storage  is 
apparently  almost  exhausted,  due  to  the  demands 
of  Europe  for  food  products  of  all  kinds  from  this 
country,  and  butter  is  not  among  the  smallest  items 
going  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  warring  powers. 

¥)RICES  of  wool  at  Boston  are  about  steady  with 
1  a  moderate  business.  Manufacturers  that  have 
been  in  need  of  choice  fleeces  have  been  rather 
busy  to  supply  their  wants,  for  the  supply  of  this 
class  of  stuff  is  small;  in  fact,  the  supply  of  all 
wools  in  the  United  States  is  not  any  too  large.  The 
situation  in  the  mills  has  not  changed,  and  the 
prices  of  manufactured  articles  are  firm.  Contract- 
rag  for  fleeces  in  the  West  still  drags  along  slowly. 
The  following  prices  of  wool  are  quoted  in  the 
Commercial  Bulletin  of  Boston,  April  22: 

"Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces:  Delaine  washed, 
40c;  one-half  blood  combing,  3f>'fi37c;  three-eighths 
blood  combing,  40c;  delaine  unwashed.  34c.  Michi- 
gan and  New  York  fleeces:  Fine  unwashed,  27028c; 
delaine  unwashed,  30c;  one-half  blood  unwashed, 
34033c;  three-eighths  blood  unwashed,  39c.  Wis- 
consin, Missouri  and  average  New  England:  One- 
fourth  blood,  88c;  three-eighths  blood,  39c;  one- 
half  blood,  32<&33c.  Kentucky  and  similar:  One- 
half  blood  unwashed,  37c;  three-eighths  blood  un- 
washed. 40<Q>41c.  Scoured  basis — Texas:  Fine  twelve 
months,  72@75c;  fine,  eight  months,  62@65c.  Cali- 
fornia: Northern,  72<@>73c;  middle  country,  62fR)C5c; 
southern,  60@62c.  Oregon:  Eastern,  No.  1  staple, 
78080c;  eastern  clothing,  70@72c;  valley  No.  1, 
62065c.  Territory:  Fine  staple,  80c;  fine  medium 
staple,  76077c;  fine  clothing,  73@75c;  fine  medium 
clothing,  70071c;  one-half  blood  combing,  77078c; 
three-eighths  blood  combing,  70072c.  Pulled:  Ex- 
tra, 78080c;  AA,  75©78c;  fine  A,  70  0  72c;  A  su- 
pers, 65©  68c." 

THE  discrimination  against  heavy  lambs  has 
been  severe  during  the  past  week  or  two, 
and  it  begins  to  look  as  tho  a  man  with  a 
bunch  of  this  kind  of  lambs  on  his  hands  has  a 
burden  rather  than  a  gold  mine,  when  compared 
with  the  other  kinds.  The  discount  in  price  of  this 
kind  compared  with  the  lightweight  lambs  has  been 
the  most  pronounced  of  the  season.  Lighf  shorn 
Iambs  have  been  selling  at  steady  prices  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  packers  have  been  showing  a  slight 
favor  for  the  shorn  classes  over  the  wooled.  De- 
sirable light  and  handy  weight  short  lambs  show  a 
slight  shade  in  prices,  while  the  heavy  kind  of  this 
sort  were  10  cents  and  15  cents  lower.  Wool  lambs 
are  from  25  cents  to  35  cents  lower.  Wooled  sheep 
and  yearlings  have  held  a  strong  basis,  while  shorn 
sheep  have  liquidated  at  15  cents  to  25  cents  higher, 
or  the  best  levels  of  the  season. 

When  the  supply  was  taken  into  consideration 
the  market  has  not  acted  so  badly.  Eastern  trade 
requirements  have  caused  a  good  market  for  the 
light  lambs,  and  a  poor  one  for  the  heavier  grades. 
The  fine  receipts  that  have  been  coming  from  Colo- 
rado feed  lots  lends  strength  to  the  belief  that  the 
gap  between  the  end  of  the  Colorado  season  and  a 


Market  Guide 


The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 


Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Kansas  City.  .3 

.23 

1-2 

$   23  1-2 

$  .25 

Omaha   

.23 

1-2 

.23  1-2 

.25 

East  St.  Louis 

.14 

3-4 

.16  7-10 

.20  7-10 

Sioux    City.  .  . 

.24 

1-2 

..23  1-2 

.30 

St.  Paul  

.25 

.27 

.27 

Indianapolis  . 

.12 

1-10 

.12  1-10 

.12  1-10 

Cleveland  .... 

.15 

4-5 

.15  4-5 

.15  4-5 

Buffalo   

.18 

9-10 

.18  9-10 

.18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    .  . 

.18 

9-10 

.18  9-10 

.18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Wheat 

Kansas  City  $  .12 

Omaha  12 

St.  Louis  09 

Peoria,   111  10  1-2 

Minneapolis  10 

Duluth  10 

Toledo   08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  y-10 

Winnipeg   22 

(Dom.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5 


Other 
Grains 
$  .11 
.11 
.08 
.09 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.19 


1-2 
1-2 

1-  2 

2-  5 
9-10 
1-2 

(Exp't.) 
.13  7-10 


fair  movement  from  other  sources,  will  be  a  very 
brief  one  at  best,  and  that  the  market  may  de- 
velop on  wooled  stock  if  current  prices  can  be  re- 
tained. Shorn  offerings,  however,  are  expected  to 
show  higher  levels  before  the  run  of  fed  stuff  is 
exhausted.  A  few  of  the  spring  lambs  that  have 
been  coming  to  market  cashed  at  17  to  18  cents  to 
Greeks,  for  use  during  the  Easter  period.  This  is 
according  to  their  custom  of  living,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  this  account,  it  is  rather  doubtful  if  the 
stock  would  have  brought  that  price.  The  outlet 
for  this  class  of  stuff  is  rather  independable,  and 
If  further  offerings  go  higher  than  15  cents  they 
will  be  doing  better  than  predicted.  A  California 
producer  marketed  twelve  carloads  of  spring  lambs 
at  the  various  yards  in  the  West,  and  some  of  these 
were  bought  by  packers  and  shipped  to  Chicago. 
His  idea  in  shipping  the  lambs  to  the  various  mar- 
kets instead  of  one  was  to  equalize  the  distribu- 
tion to  obtain  a  better  price. 

AFTER  going  over  the  ten-dollar  mark  to  the 
extent  of  a  nickel,  hogs  dropped  back  about 
a  quarter  on  the  close.  The  poor  quality  of 
the  receipts  was  probably  the  chief  cause.  This 
account  prohibited  the  shipper  buyers  from  oper- 
ating as  they  would  have  had  if  the  quality  was  up 
to  their  standard.  Packers  were  very  bearish  to- 
ward the  close,  and  their  offerings  were  about  20 
to  30  cents  lower  than  the  previous  week.  Receipts 
were  larger  than  last  week,  and  this,  too,  was  a 
help  to  the  bearish  movement  of  the  packers.  The 
average  price  of  the  week,  despite  the  sales  over  a 
dime,  was  $9.80,  the  highest  in  about  six  years,  or 
10  cents  above  the  previous  week  and  $2.25  higher 
than  the  price  that  prevailed  a  year  ago.  The  es- 
timated average  weight  for  the  week  was  220 
pounds,  the  second  heaviest  since  September,  being 
two  pounds  heavier  than  the  previous  week,  and 
thirteen  pounds  lighter  than  a  year  ago. 

THE  close  of  the  steer  trade  was  good  after  a 
week  of  healthy  action.  The  prices  were 
steady  on  some  grades,  and  a  shade  lower  on 
others.  Supply  was  somewhat  generous  on  all  of 
the  markets,  but  values  were  maintained  in  face 
of  this.  Shipping  demand  has  been  handicapped 
somewhat  by  the  end  of  Lent  and  the  presence  of 
several  Jewish  holidays.  Local  buyers  have  been 
good  buyers  and  the  surface  indication  is  that 
the  stuff  is  going  into  trade  channels  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  cooled.  With  the  foregoing  obstacles  out 
of  the  way,  it  is  expected  that  the  trade  will  be 
better.  Commission  men  are  urging  the  trade  to 
market  stuff  that  is  ready,  particularly  if  weighty, 
and  it  looks  a  good  bet  to  carry  over  unfinished 
stuff.  The  trade  has  a  healthy  undertone,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  serious  price  raiding  was 
attempted,  even  tho  the  buyers  had  sufficient 
grounds  because  of  the  holidays  and  the  end  of 
the  Lenten  period,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
present  prices  will  be  maintained  and  in  all 
probability  a  little  added  to  sweeten  them.  Year- 
lings, especially  the  long  ones,  have  been  climb- 
ing toward  the  top  of  the  market,  and  even  the 


immature  animals  of  this  variety  have  been  popular 
with  the  buyers.  Shipping  demand  will  be  in  full 
force  again,  so  the  prospects  look  bright. 

LIGHT  receipts  are  looked  for  in  the  horse  mar- 
ket for  commercial  purposes.  The  trade  will 
take  care  of  a  moderate  run  of  horses,  but 
flooding  the  market  will  mean  disaster.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commission  merchants  who  have 
contracts  for  Army  horses  cannot  get  too  many  of 
this  type.  They  have  been  working  to  swell  the 
receipts  of  "cannon  fodder,"  but  only  meeting  with 
indifferent  success.  It  means  ready  money  to  any 
one  who  has  a  batch  of  horses  of  this  kind,  for  the 
Allies  need  all  they  can  get,  and  more  besides. 
Many  of  the  buyers  operating  in  the  country  have 
been  taking  a  chance  on  this  kind  of  horse;  that 
is,  knowing  the  kind  wanted,  they  bought  some  that 
were  off  size,  weight  or  age,  and  as  a  result  were 
unable  to  dispose  of  them  thru  this  channel  and 
were  forced  to  throw  them  on  the  regular  auction 
market.  Because  of  the  difference  in  the  prices 
at  the  Army  inspection  and  the  prices  that  prevail 
in  the  auction  ring,  these  buyers  were  forced  to 
be  contented  with  a  heavy  loss,  and  all  because  of 
their  willingness  to  take  a  chance. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Argentine  freight  rates  have  advanced  5s  and  are 
now  150s  per  ton.  Tonnage  scarce  and  demand 
urgent.  Heavy  and  general  rains  have  fallen.  Ex- 
port demand  for  wheat  better. 

*  *  * 

Big  sale?  of  cash  meats  have  been  made  of  late. 
France  recently  bought  about  7,000,000  pounds  of 
fat  backs,  but  the  sale  was  not  reported.  There 
have  been  other  large  sales  of  which  nothing  has 
been  said. 

*  *  * 

Ocean  rates  from  Montreal  to  English  ports  are 
equal  to  36  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  or  18  cents 
less  than  from  American  ports.  This  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  reasons  why  Manitoba  wheats  are 
weakening,  and  declines  being  shown  in  Liverpool. 
The  English  government  is  commandeering  the 
boats,  and  fixing  freights. 

*  -% 

Broomhall  cables:  "American  crop  accounts  are 
unfavorable  and  apprehension  is  felt  regarding 
spring  wheat  and  deters  short  selling.  Canada's 
production  is  unlikely  to  equal  last  year  and  the 
world's  production  of  new  crop  will  be  short,  but 
supplies  of  old  wheat  are  so  large,  difficult  to  con- 
ceive an  advance  in  price  between  now  and  next 
harvest." 

*  *  * 

J.  T.  McLaughlin  &  Co.,  say:  "Corn  is  showing 
independent  strength,  receipts  getting  small,  and 
sales  reported  are  larger  than  receipts.  Argentine 
freight  on  corn  equals  90  cents  per  bushel,  and  that 
country  is  reported  to  have  only  98,000,000  bushels 
of  corn  for  export.  Government  report  of  less  than 
2,200,000,000  bushels  merchantable  corn  raised  this 
year  will,  we  believe,  be  the  cause  of  much  higher 
prices  later  on,  as  this  amount  of  corn  is  not 
sufficient  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  this  country." 

*  *  * 

Minneapolis  wires:  "Fargo,  N.  D. — Before  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  which  is  investigating 
grain  grading  as  carried  on  under  Minnesota  grad- 
ing regulations,  Doctor  Ladd,  president  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  maintains  the 
present  spread  of  21  cents  between  No.  1  wheat 
and  rejected  wheat  to  be  wholly  unjustifiable. 
Doctor  Ladd  said  that  milling  tests  conducted  at 
the  college  under  State  supervision  in  a  State-owned 
mill  showed  that  actual  difference  in  value  of  two 
kinds  of  wheat  was  but  6  cents  per  bushel.  The 
railroad  commission  will  seek  to  abolish  the  pres- 
ent wide  spread  in  prices  between  the  two  grades 
of  wheat." 

*  *  * 

Foreign  crop  conditions  as  reported  by  cable: 

Russia — A  semi-official  report  covering  April  6 
says:  "In  the  entire  south  crops  quite  satisfactory. 
Our  agents'  reports  from  time  to  time  have  indi- 
cated severe  loss  in  acreage  and  unfavorable  con- 
ditions as  to  growing  crops." 

India — Wheat  is  commencing  to  arrive  at  all 
ports  for  shipments  and  tonnage  is  scarce,  making 
clearances  quite  impossible.  An  official  committee 
will  meet  to  arrange  for  shipments.  Seventy-two 
thousand  bushels  are  expected  to  clear  during  the 
week  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

France — Weather  continues  unfavorable  for  plow- 
ing and  field  work.  The  premium  of  one  franc  per 
hundred  kilos,  as  voted  by  parliament,  is  expected 
to  cause  some  increase  in  acreage  and  offset  the 
reduced  winter  wheat  area.  Native  reserves  light 
and  foreign  arrivals  smaller. 

United  Kingdom— Wheat  visible,  89,838,000  bush- 
els; last  week,  8G, 040,000  bushels. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


Cultivator  Fertilizer  Distributer 

SOME  of  our  readers  who  have  been  following 
the  stories  of  the  Club  boys  and  girls  have  no- 
ticed, no  doubt,  that  many  of  them,  especially 
those  from  the  South  and  East,  have  used  lots  of 
commercial  fertilizer,  distributing  it  not  only  before 


Clothes  Rack 


the  ground  was  broken,  but  at  every  cultivation. 
This  is  now  becoming  a  more  general  practice,  as 
the  use  of  fertilizers  and  the  needs  of  certain  crops 
on  certain  soils  becomes  better  known  to  the  farm- 
ing business.  An  Ohio  firm  is  now  making  this 
cultivator  with  fertilizer  distributing  attachment. 
The  hoppers  hold  enough  fertilizer  for  a  round  or 
two,  and  are  adjustable,  so  that  the  fertilizer  may 
lie  put  on  the  ground  at  the  rate  needed.  Spouts 
from  the  hoppers  pass  downwardly  and  deposit  the 
fertilizer  close  to  the  plant  to  be  covered  by  the 
shovels  that  follow. 

Adjustable  Hand  Rake 

BOY  and  girl  gardeners  in  Club  work,  as  well  as 
every  other  person  who  raises  a  little  home 
garden,  will  be  interested  in  a  new  adjustable 
hand  rake  now  being  made  by  a  Waukesha  (Wis.) 
firm.   This  rake  is  adjustable  from  a  width  of  seven 


Adjusts., 

Bolts 


to  eighteen  inches.  There  is  a  removable  middle 
tooth  to  permit  of  straddling  rows  to  be  cultivated 
and  weeded  by  this  rake. 


Draft  Equalizer 


NOT  always  does  the  sun  shine  wash  day,  or 
possibly  the  next  door  neighbor  is  unload- 
ing coal,  or  the  silo  filler  is  at  work,  nearby, 
or  the  pigs  and  goats  get  into  the  yard,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  hang  the  clothes  indoors  in 
order  to  get  them  dry  and 
clean  at  the  same  time.  In 
such  cases,  the  new  pat- 
ent clothes  rack  shown 
here  comes  in  handy,  espe- 
cially for  the  small  wash. 
An  Indiana  woman  has 
patented  it.  The  device 
fits  on  to  the  top  of  a 
stove,  folding  up  when  re- 
moved. The  arms,  which 
are  of  heavy  wire,  extend 
upward  and  outward  from 
the  top  of  the  stove,  and 
the  heat  as  it  travels  up- 
ward from  the  top  of  the  stove  to  expand  out- 
wardly, naturally  gets  in  its  best  work  in  creating 
a  warm  current  and  drying  the  clothes  quickly. 


Fuel  Briquets 


NOW  that  disking,  plowing,  rolling  and  other 
farm  work  that  requires  more  than  two 
horses  for  the  power,  are  at  hand,  the  prob- 
lems of  equalizing  draft  are  before  us.  A  Kansas  man 
has  recently  patented  this  four-horse  draft  equal- 
izer. There  is  a  pair  of 
lui,jt=pj  links  extending  rear- 
,  'h  "  wardly  from  the  levers 
to  a  rod  running  thru 
(the  draft  members.  The 
main  portion  is  made  up 
of  levers  extending  out- 
wardly from  the  main 
center  piece.  At  the 
ends  of  these  levers  are  attached  a  pair  of  double- 
trees on  each  side. 


EUROPEAN  countries  have  developed  the  manu- 
facture of  fuel  briquets  to  large  proportions, 
while  the  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy  in 
tiiis  country.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
states  that  it  will  probably  be  many  years  before  the 
interest  in  this  class  of  products  reaches  a  high 
mark  here,  but  that  it  deserves  far  more  attention 
than  it  is  receiving.  More  than  $1,000,000  worth  of 
briquets  were  made  out  of  waste  coal  dust  in  1915, 
i he  exact  production  being  221,537  short  tons,  val- 
ued at  $1,035,716.  This  was  the  largest  output  in 
the  United  States  for  any  year  with  the  exception 
of  1914. 

Manure  Spreader 

PROBABLY  a  billion  dollars  a  year  is  allowed 
to  go   to  waste  on  the  farms   of   the  United 
States  in  the  handling  of  the  manure  from 
the  livestock  kept  on  those  farms.    That  estimate 
is  only  approximate;  may  be  it  is  twice  that  figure. 

It  is  largely  thrown  away, 
at  any  rate,  tho  carefully 
conserved  by  European 
farmers.  Various  forms 
of  manure  spreaders  have 
come  into  use,  however, 
as  the  farmers  began  to 
see  that  there  was  some 
value  to  barnyard  ma- 
nure. Here  is  shown  the 
latest  patent  on  manure 
spreaders,  granted  to  an 
Iowa  man.  The  spreading 
cylinder  does  not  touch  the  material  to  be  spread 
until  the  unloading  device  throws  the  material 
down  to  it,  when  it  is  tossed  upwardly  and  back. 

Improved  Beehive 

BEEKEEPERS  will  be  interested  in  this  new 
patent  improved  beehive,  recently  patented  by 
a  Norfolk,  Va.,  man.  There  is  a  metal  strip 
with  a  portion  extending  inwardly  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  hive  wall  with  a  portion  that  ex- 
tends upwardly  and 
outwardly  in  the  com- 
bination of  a  hive  wall 
and  a  frame-support- 
ing ledge.  The  wall  has 
a  correspondingly  in- 
clined cut,  or  kerf,  to 
receive  such  ledge,  and 
nails  are  driven  into 
the  hive  wall  at  the 
points  where  they  will 
pass  thru  these  up- 
wardly and  outwardly  inclined  portions.  This 
makes  a  beehive  that  is  tight  enough  to  keep  out 
wind  and  moisture  and  protect  the  bees  inside. 

Alfalfa  Flour  Is  Good 

ALFALFA  flour  is  one  of  the  new  products  that 
la  being  prepared  for  the  market.  It  is  blend- 
ed with  wheat  flour,  as  the  alfalfa  protein 
does  not  supply  the  necessary  elasticity.  The  un- 
bleached flour  gives  to  the  food  a  characteristic 
green  color.  The  advantages  are  to  be  found  in 
the  lower  cost  and  greater  food  value. 

The  food  classes  have  been  working  with  the 
flour  and  have  had  very  satisfactory  results,  sub- 
stituting alfalfa  for  wheat  flour  in  muffins,  bis- 
cuits, bread  and  cake.  There  is  a  slight  charac- 
teristic flavor  that  is  objectionable  to  some  people, 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  substi- 
tute.— Charlotte  E.  Carpenter,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural  College. 


Standard  Tire  Tests 

BECAUSE  of  confusion  in  interpreting  the  re- 
sults of  tests  of  automobile  tire  fabrics  in  the 
mills  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  made  a  study  of  the  various  methods  employed 
and  has  assisted  the  fabric  and  tire  markers  in  de- 
veloping those  best  suited  to  produce  accurate  and 
reliable  results.  The  conclusions  reached  have  been 
published  in  Technologic  Paper  No.  68  of  that  bu- 
reau. This  work  was  undertaken  with  the  view  to 
standardizing  the  more  important  methods  of  tests 
made  upon  17V4-ounce  cotton  tire  fabric.  The  chief 
causes  of  variation  in  test  results  were  found  to  be 
differences  in  testing  machines,  size  of  test  speci- 
men, moisture  in  fabric  at  time  of  test,  method  of 
selecting  samples,  and  in  the  fabric.  Interested 
persons  may  obtain  copies  of  the  publication,  which 
is  entitled  "Standardization  of  Automobile  Tire  Fab- 
ric Testing,"  without  charge,  upon  request  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ground  Fitter 

C COMBINING  a  harrow,  cultivator,  disc,  roller 
j  and  float  in  one  is  the  claim  of  this  tool,  now 
on  the  market  from  the  factory  of  an  Ohio 
firm.  Where  the  season  is  late,  labor  and  horse 
power  scarce,  and  the  necessity  of  "slighting"  the 
seed  bed  in  order  to  get  the  crop  into  the  ground 
in  time,  this  tool  immediately  has  a  place  even  tho 


(  oinliincs  Five  Implement**  in  One  for  a  Short  Cut  f| 

its  merits  were  not  as  many  nor  as  high  as  claimed 
by  the  manufacturers,  tho  these  appear  to  be  backed 
up  by  evidence  of  success.  As  the  ground  fitter 
is  dragged  over  the  ground,  the  front  shears  off  the 
top  of  the  clods,  leveling  the  ground;  then  the  flan- 
ges on  the  corners  of  the  square  rolls  cut  the  clods 
on  the  surface  and  the  flat  sides  crush  them;  the 
spring  teeth  bring  up  the  clods  from  below,  al- 
lowing the  fine  dirt  to  sift  down  into  the  space  va- 
cated by  the  clods;  the  second  pair  of  rollers,  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  pair  of  springs,  repeat  the 
operation,  as  does  a  third  set,  leaving  the  ground 
in  a  finely  pulverized  condition.  By  raising  the 
springs  out  of  the  ground  the  implement  is  made 
a  packer;  or  if  the  ground  is  almost  in  shape  for 
seeding,  the  second  set  of  springs  may  be  raised 
out  of  the  ground,  packing  with  the  two  rear  pairs 
of  rollers.  The  surface  is  left  creased,  which  pro- 
vents  baking. 


For  painting  or  oiling  floors  a  New  York  man  has 
invented  a  fountain  brush,  partially  supported  by 

wheels. 


Curtains  are  easily  run  on  brass  rods  if  a  thimble 
is  first  placed  on  the  end  of  the  rod. 


For  burns  and  scalds,  cover  with  ordinary  cook- 
ing soda  and  over  this  lay  a  wet  cloth. 


Great  Britain  imports  about  30  million  pounds  of 
coffee  a  year  for  home  consumption. 

For  l''nll  Information  Regarding  Vn>  of  Tliewc  n< 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


W  eed  Tobacco  With  Steam 

WOULD  you  spend  about  one  cent  a  square 
foot  of  seed  bed  to  get  strong,  healthy  and 
early  maturing  tobacco  plants  and,  at  the 
same  time  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  spending 
much  time  and  effort  in  weeding  the  beds?  Many 
Wisconsin  farmers  are  spending  this  amount  in 
steaming  their  seed  beds  and  are  finding  it  a  paying 
'^investment. 

A  thrashing  machine  engine,  a  galvanized  iron 
pan,  and  a  hose  to  connect  them  is  all  the  equip- 
ment that  is  necessary  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  steaming  pan,  can  be  obtained  in  practically  any 
'agricultural  community.  Thrasher  men  and  other 
owners  of  traction  engines  often  can  be  induced  to 
rent  their  engines  for  the  purpose  and  in  this  way 
more  growers  are  able  to  provide  themselves  with 
more  vigorous  plants. 

These  precautions  and  suggestions  are  given 
farmers  who  expect  to  steam  plants  for  the  first 
time  this  year  by  James  Johnson  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Madison,  who  will  be  glad  to  aid  in  any 
possible  manner  in  furthering  the  work. 

Have  your  seed  bed  soil  well  prepared  before 
steaming,  in  order  that  it  may  be  disturbed  as  little 
as  possible  after  steaming.  The  soil  should  be 
moist,  but  not  too  dry  or  too  wet  when  steaming. 
Do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  sow  on  steamed 
soil.  Too  early  sowing  may  bring  plants  before  you 
want  them  for  transplanting.  Do  not  sow  seed  as 
thickly  as  you  would  on  unsteamed  soil.  Steamed 


Metal  Silo 


i#   » •!>«'. ii   and  a  *h<>rt  l.altor  an<l  I'om  ri»  Itraerve 

soil  sometimes  dries  out  sooner  on  the  surface  than 
unsteamed  soil.  A  couple  of  extra  waterings  should 
take  care  of  these  until  after  the  plants  are  rooted. 
Do  not  worry  if  your  plants  come  on  very  slowly 
the  first  week  or  two.  The  first  effect  of  steaming 
is  usually  a  slight  check  before  the  full  benefit  re- 
sults. 

Undergrou  nd  Waters  for  Irrigation 

THE  geology  and  the  underground  water  re- 
sources of  Luna  County,  N.  M.,  are  described 
in  a  recent  bulletin  published  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  This  report  will  supply 
an  urgent  demand  by  settlers  of  the  district  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  particular  areas  in  which 
water  is  obtainable,  the  depth  to  water,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  available.  The  territory  de- 
scribed lies  about  40  miles  west  of  the  El  Paso  quad- 
rangle and  adjoins  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Silver  City  quadrangle,  both  of  which  are  described 
in  folios  of  the  Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States. 

The  irrigation  of  desert  tracts  assumes  increasing 
importance  year  by  year  as  immigration  spreads 
outward  from  the  more  thickly  populated  districts 
and  makes  available  the  "waste  places"  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  realize  that  the 
results  hoped  for  are  subject  to  the  stern  dictates 
of  actual  conditions.  Tho  water  may  be  obtain- 
able in  a  certain  region  the  cost  of  bringing  it  to 
the  land,  the  supply  available,  and  the  marketing 
of  the  crops  must  be  carefully  considered  lest  in- 
considerate haste  lead  to  loss. 

■  Hon*  nn<t  l»i«<  <n  ••  rl-».  Writ*  Thf  Farmlnic  fltlMl DPMN 


METAL  silos  have   been   on   the   market  for 
some  time  in  various  forms,  tho  they  have 
.   not  had  the  wide  distribution  enjoyed  by 
wood  and  brick  and  clay  products  yet.    Here  is 
the  newest  type,  recently  patented  by  a  Texas  man. 

The  silo  increases  in 
diameter  as  it  gets 
nearer  the  top,  mak- 
ing it  shaped  like  a 
bucket,  or  Dail.  The 
metal  rings  fit  over 
each  other  from 
above,  being  perfo- 
rated for  clamping,  or 
bolting  together.  The 
bolts  have  cam  shaped 
heads  for  raising  the 
next  upper  section  into 
close  frictional  con- 
tact with  its  lower  sec- 
tion. This  makes  the 
silo  easy  to  put  together,  as  well  as  holding  it 
firmly  together. 

Couch  Hammock 

WIDE  verandas  and  porches  add  much  to  the 
farm  home,  especially  during  the  hot  days 
of  harvest,  when  a  few  minutes  after  din- 
ner are  usually  spent  by  the  workers  in  enjoying 
the  farm  papers  and  the  cool  shade  before  the  aft- 
ernoon's work  begins. 
Hammocks  and  swings  fit 
into  such  surroundings 
nicely,  and  the  ham- 
mock-couch shown  here 
is  one  of  the  latest  de- 
signs. It  is  built  for 
outdoor  sleeping  as  well 
as  day  use.  There  is  an 
adjustable  back  rest  for 
day  use  that  makes  the 
hammock  comfortable 
for  resting  in  a  sitting 
position.  This  rest  may 
be  easily  removed  when 
the  hammock  is  to  be 
made  a  couch.   The  back 

rest  also  acts  to  some  extent  as  a  brace  and  support 
for  the  hammock. 

Farm  Lighting  Plant 

THE  newest  farm  lighting  plant  is  one  that 
has  been  brought  out  by  a  Lansing  (Mich.) 
firm.  The  outfit  consists  of  a  completely  in- 
closed, ball-bearing  dynamo  or  generator  with  a 
capacity  of  twenty-five  16  candle  power  lights,  one 
12  volt  storage  battery,  all  necessary  wire  with  con- 
nections made  between  battery  and  dynamo,  belt, 
ammeter,  five  16  candle  power  lamps,  hydrometer 
for  testing  battery,  speed  indicator,  etc.  As  thus 
arranged  and  mounted  on  skids,  the  outfit  is  all 
ready  to  belt  from  the  engine  and  will  retail  at  $100. 
Where  desired,  it  is  supplied  with  1%  engine,  com- 
plete outfit  to  retail  at  $140.  The  weight  without 
engine  is  185  pounds  and  the  engine  weighs  380 
pounds.  This  plant  will  furnish  light  at  any  tim? 
simply  by  pushing  the  button  at  the  light,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  for  engine  to  run  all  the  time,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  plants.  Of  course,  the  house 
or  farm  buildings  can  be  wired  for  as  many  lights 
as  desired,  provided  not  more  than  twenty-five  16 
c.  p.  lamps  are  turned  on  at  one  time. 

Automobile  Lock 

MANY  locks  have  appeared  on  the  market 
during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  demand 
for  some  safeguard  to  keep  thieves  from 
stealing  cars.  The  one  shown  here,  a  recent  in- 
vention of  a  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  man,  will  no  doubt  im- 
mediately appeal  to  the 
average  car  owner  be- 
.  cause  the  locking  is  done 
'  while  the  driver  is  at 
the  wheel  and  in  his 
seat.  Hence  it  is  not 
so  unhandy  as  some,  nor 
so  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
A  U-shaped  frame  em- 
braces the  levers  of  the 
spark  and  throttle  con- 
trols. With  the  necessity 
for  breaking  or  filing  the 
lock  before  the  car  with 
this  lock  can  be  stolen,  its  disappearance  from  a 
street  while  the  owner  is  attending  to  business  for 
a  short  time,  is  almost  impossible. 


Triple  Action  on  Wash  Day 

WASH  day  has  lost  its  terrors.    Here  is  a 
washing  machine  that  may  be  hitched  to 
the  gasoline  engine  to  run  the  family  wash 
thru  ready  for  the  clothes  line  in  a  half  hour.  There 
are  three  separate  operations  going  on  at  one 


time:  1 — Washing  by  power  in  the  warm  suds  of 
the  first  tub.  2 — Washing  by  power  in  the  hot 
suds  of  the  second  tub.  3 — Wringing  by  power 
from  the  clean  rinse  to  the  bluing  water  or  basket. 
This  washer  is  one  of  the  double-tub  system,  no 
boiling  being  required.  The  manufacturers  claim 
that  no  rubbing  is  required,  which  does  away  with 
the  wearing  out  of  the  clothes  thru  rubbing. 

Spiked  Wheel  Cultivator 

A TENNESSEE  inventor  has  patented  this  new 
type  of  cultivator.  Cylindrical  toothed  wheels 
roll  along  the  ground  between  the  rows  to 
spade  up  the  soil,  a  system  of  sprocket  wheels  and 
sprocket  chains  connecting  these  cultivating  wheels 
to  the  ground  wheels  for  power.    The  main  frame 


includes  an  axle  to  which  is  pivoted  an  auxiliary 
frame  and  a  ground  wheel. 

Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 

MODERN  barn  equipment,  especially  dairy  cat- 
tle stabling,  contains  as  many  handy  devices 
and  short  cuts  to  lessen  the  cost  of  hired 
help  as  possible,  and  the  feed  and  litter  carrier  is 
one  of  the  most  economical  of  these  savings.  Here 


The  juice  of  raw  potatoes  will  remove  stains  from 
the  hands  and  also  from  woolen  fabrics. 


is  the  latest  design  of  a  big  Wisconsin  manufac- 
turer, the  raising,  lowering,  dumping  and  carrying 
of  a  large  load  of  feed  or  litter  being  possible  for  a 
12-yoar-old  bov.  The  construction  is  not  only  sani- 
tarv  but  durable  and  almost  fool  proof. 
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LOVE  AND  WATERMELONS 

A  Story  of  Brains  versus  Strength  and  Awkwardness 


Bv  Will  Lisenbee 


[Copyright  1916  by 
melons.  The  seeds  cost  about  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  I  should  have  had  to 
pinch  a  good  bit  to  have  paid  for  them 
had  not  the  good  Georgian  consented 
to  wait  for  his  pay  till  I  harvested  my 
crop. 

"There  is  one  big  advantage  the  set- 
tler has  in  raising  his  first  crop  on  the 
prairie  sod;  there  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
done  till  the  crop  is  ready  to  harvest — 
no  plowing  or  pulling  of  weeds,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  You  couldn't  plow 
it  if  you  tried,  and  it  would  do  no  good 
if  you  did.  So  I  had  ample  time  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  look  about  and  try 
to  find  a  market,  for  I  figured  it  that 
I  would  have  much  more  than  could  be 
disposed  of  in  Buffalo  City. 

"The  soil  was  very  sandy  and  dry — 


W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 

"Well,  it  seemed  as  if  luck  was  on 
my  side,  for  not  only  did  my  crop  of 
melons  promise  to  be  a  fine  one,  but 
early  in  the  summer  Buffalo  City  be- 
gan to  grow — in  fact,  a  boom  struck 
the  town,  and  people  poured  in  from 
every  direction,  for  it  was  pretty  wide- 
ly advertised  that  Buffalo  City  had  a 
cinch  on  getting  the  county  seat.  Board 
shanties  sprang  up  in  a  night  all  over 
the  prairie,  and  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  build  a  board  shanty,  erected 
buildings  out  of  sod,  and  some  merely 
pitched  tents  on  their  lots.  New  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  original  town 
site,  and  the  town  built  right  up  to  my 
line,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  run  a 
barb  wire  across  my  claim  to  keep 
the  overflow  from  spreading  over  my 


•Oou't  Try  Any  of  That  Sort  of  HiiNiix-sK  Here,"  He  Warned 


(Begun  in  No.  6,  April  29.  Subscrip- 
tions can  begin  with  that  issue  or 
back  copies  can  be  obtained  from  news 
stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail  from  the 
ofhee  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  IV 

ONE  evening,  after  Jim  Higgins  had 
eaten  his  supper  and  was  looking 
over  some  agricultural  papers  he  had 
received  that  clay,  Zeke  Dykeman,  a 
neighbor  who  lived  just  across  Blue 
Creek,  dropped  in  for  a  little  chat,  as 
he  often  did. 

Zeke  had  knocked  about  the  world 
a  good  bit  in  his  life,  had  lived  on  a 
claim  far  out  on  the  outposts  of  civili- 
zation when  a  young  man,  had  mined 
for  gold  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
at  last  had  settled  down  on  a  farm 
among  the  Ozark  hills. 

"How  are  the  watermelons  coming 
on?"  he  asked. 

"About  as  well  as  the  bugs  and  other 
pests  will  let  them,"  said  Jim.  "I  am 
doing  my  best  to  keep  ahead  in  the 
game." 

"Think  you're  going  to  make  it  all 
right?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"Well,  watermelons  are  a  ticklish 
proposition,  Jim,  an'  I'm  afraid  you 
will  be  disappointed." 

"Ever  try  them?"  asked  Jim. 

"Yes,  and  I  made  a  failure  every 
time  but  one,  and  that  was  the  first — " 
he  laughed  as  he  scratched  his  chin 
reflectively — "an'  that  was  only  luck, 
I  guess.    Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  it?" 

"No,  but  I'd  like  to  have  you  do  so." 

"Well,  it  was  a  good  many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  holding  down  a  claim  in 
southern  Kansas.  I  was  a  young  fel- 
low then,  and  I  had  a  whole  lot  to 
learn  about  farming  as  well  as  about 
other  things. 

"I  took  my  claim  in  September,  and 
within  a  month  some  fellows  started 
to  build  a  town  just  a  half-mile  from 
my  north  line.  That  pleased  me  a 
whole  lot,  for  I  could  easily  figure  out 
that  it  would  do  much  to  increase  the 
value  of  my  claim. 

"They  called  the  town  Buffalo  City, 
and  during  the  winter  it  grew  rapidly 
and  was  in  the  race  for  the  county 
seat  by  the  following  spring.  I  figured 
it  out  that  the  town  would  furnish  a 
good  market  for  what  I  should  raise  on 
my  claim,  and  I  set  to  work  early  to 
breaking  the  sod. 

"My  entire  capital  with  which  I  was 
to  stock  and  improve  my  claim  con- 
sisted of  a  couple  of  yoke  of  oxen,  a 
16-inch  breaking  plow,  a  little  board 
shack,  a  small  stock  of  provisions  and 
a  few  dollars  in  money. 

"In  those  days  the  farmers  of  west- 
ern Kansas  had  been  using  corn  for 
fuel,  because  there  was  no  market  for 
it,  and  while  I  broke  the  sod  I  was 
trying  to  decide  what  to  plant  that 
would  bring  me  in  a  little  money  to 
tide  me  over  for  another  year. 

"In  the  meantime,  I  had  got  some 
forty  acres  of  sod  turned  over,  and  I 
was  now  ready  to  put  in  my  crops.  Of 
course,  corn  will  always  have  a  cer- 
tain value  to  the  farmer,  whether  he 
sells  it  or  feeds  it  to  stock,  so  I  be- 
gan by  planting  some  twenty-five  acres 
to  corn.  I  would  at  least  have  feed  for 
my  faithful  oxen,  and  that  was  some- 
thing worth  considering. 

"I  still  had  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  acres  yet  to  plant,  and  one 
evening  when  I  was  in  town,  a  store- 
keeper who  was  from  Georgia  sug- 
gested to  me  that  I  plant  the  rest  of 
my  sod  to  watermelons.  'It  will  be 
the  only  patch  in  this  settlement,'  lie 
said,  'and  you  ought  to  make  a  good 
thing  supplying  the  town  trade,  as  you 
are  right  on  the  spot,  as  one  might 
say.'  I  talked  the  matter  over  with 
the  Georgian,  and  finally  decided  to 
act  on  his  suggestion.  As  he  had  been 
a  raiser  of  watermelons  in  Georgia, 
and  knew  something  of  the  business — 
which  I  did  not — he  was  able  to  give 
me  some  good  pointers  which  I  was 
glad  to  take. 

"He  ordered  the  seed  for  me,  and  I 
! anted  about  eighteen  acres  of  water- 


just  suited  to  the  raising  of  water- 
melons, I  was  soon  to  learn — but  the 
season  proved  to  be  a  very  dry  one, 
and  I  began  to  fear  that  my  crops, 
corn  as  well  as  watermelons,  would 
be  a  failure. 

"In  July  the  corn  showed  signs  of 
curling  up,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
that  it  would  not  make  half  an  aver- 
age crop.  But  to  my  surprise  the  mel- 
ons flourished  despite  the  drought,  and 
I  could  see  that  they  would  yield 
bountifully. 

"And  by  the  way,  I  never  saw  a  bug 
or  any  other  pest  about  the  plants. 
They  don't  grow  out  there  in  the  des- 
ert, or  didn't  at  the  time  I  was  there, 
bo  I  didn't  have  to  lie  awake  nights 
thinking  of  the  bugs  and  other  pests 
devouring  my  crop. 


watermelon    patch    in    short  order. 

"It  seemed  that  I  was  now  to  have 
a  market  almost  at  my  very  door,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  I  was  to  have 
but  a  very  small  corn  crop,  the  pros- 
pect for  selling  my  melons  was  bright 
indeed. 

"By  the  time  they  began  to  get  ripe, 
the  boom  at  Buffalo  City  was  at  its 
flood,  and  I  found  little  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  them  as  fast  as  they  got 
ripe. 

"A  number  of  merchants  in  the  town 
handled  the  melons  for  me,  among 
them  the  Georgian  who  had  backed  me 
in  the  enterprise,  and  I  was  gratified 
to  know  that  he  made  a  profit  out  of 
the  transaction  which  amply  repaid 
him  for  the  good  services  he  had  ren- 
dered me. 


"When  the  season  was  well  over, 
and  my  receipts  showed  me  that  I  had 
made  something  like  eight  hundred 
dollars  out  of  my  melons,  there  being 
only  culls  left,  I  took  down  my  wire 
fence  and  turned  the  patch  over  to  the 
youngsters  of  the  town,  and  it  was 
worth  a  whole  lot  to  witness  those 
youngsters  swoop  down  on  the  once 
forbidden  precincts  and  regale  them- 
selves with  all  they  could  eat  and 
carry  away. 

"I  had  made  a  good  profit  out  of  my 
summer's  work,  and  I  was  planning 
what  I  should  do  another  season, 
when  the  election  came  in  October  and 
Buffalo  City  lost  the  county  seat. 

"That  broke  the  boom!  It  shifted  to 
the  new  county  seat  ten  miles  away. 
For  a  little  while  the  people  of  Buffalo 
City  were  sort  of  dazed  at  their  loss. 
One  of  the  biggest  stores  moved  to  the 
new  county  seat.  Others  followed,  and 
then  still  others.  A  panic  seized  them, 
and  within  a  month  Buffalo  City  had 
wiped  itself  off  the  map.  It  had  gone 
over,  bag  and  baggage,  to  its  rival,  and 
I  was  left  amid  the  lonely  desolation. 

"I  took  the  chills  as  winter  came  on, 
and  becoming  homesick,  I  sold  my 
claim  and  returned  to  Missouri.  I 
settled  on  a  farm  here  among  the  hills, 
and  here  I  have  remained  ever  since. 
And  as  I  told  you,  I  tried  my  hand  at 
watermelon  raising  twice  after  I  set- 
tled here,  and  I  made  a  most  dismal 
failure  of  it  both  times. 

"And  I  have  just  been  thinking,"  he 
went  on,  with  a  laugh,  "that  it  is 
rather  contrary  to  the  average  experi- 
ence that  one  should  suceeed  in  his 
first  effort  and  fail  in  others;  which 
suggested  the  thought  to  me  that  may- 
be the  same  sort  of  luck  -would  be 
yours,  as  far  as  the  first  experiment 
is  concerned;  I  hope  so,  at  least. 

"And  that,"  continued  the  visitor, 
after  a  pause,  "brings  me  to  a  question 
I  wanted  to  ask  you.  Is  there  anybody 
in  particular  who  would  desire  your 
failure  in  raising  a  crop  of  watermel- 
ons?" 

CHAPTER  V 

JIM  HIGGINS  was  startled  at  the 
sudden   inquiry.     "Why,   what  do 
you  mean,  Mr.  Dykeman?"  he  said  in 

surprise. 

"I  am  quite  certain  some  one  has 
been  trying  to  destroy  the  plants  in 
your  melon  patch,"  replied  the  visitor. 

"Good  gracious!"  cried  Jim.  "Who 

can  it  be?" 

"That  is  just  what  puzzled  me.  As 
I  came  up  the  road  tonight  I  happened 
to  glance  in  the  direction  of  your  wa- 
termelon patch,  and  as  I  did  so  I  saw 
a  dark  form,  that  of  a  man,  come  sud- 
denly from  a  strip  of  woods  that  skirts 
the  field.  The  fellow,  whoever  he  was, 
moved  swiftly  along,  stooping  at  in- 
tervals as  he  went.  I  could  hear  him 
strike  the  ground  with  something  that 
might  have  been  a  short-handled  hoe. 
I  was  puzzled  a  bit.  I  thought  it  was 
you,  of  course,  and  so  walked  to  the 
fence  and  spoke. 

"At  the  sound  of  my  voice  the  fel- 
low started  as  if  I  had  shot  at  him, 
and  wheeling  about,  he  ran  into  the 
cover  of  the  strip  of  woods  without 
ever  saying  a  word. 

"I  crossed  the  fence,  for  I  wanted  to 
find  out  what  the  fellow  had  been  up 
to.  I  lit  a  match  and  examined  the 
ground,  for  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  had 
been  bent  on  some  mischief.  I  found 
that  the  plants  in  several  hills  of  your 
watermelons  had  been  cut  up  by  the 
roots!  Now  what  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

"Why,  I  just  don't  know  what  to 
think,"  confessed  Jim,  perplexed. 

"You  cannot  think  of  any  one  who 
would  be  likely  to  profit  by  the  de- 
struction of  your  melons?" 

"Not  a  soul." 

"You  have  no  enemy  whom  you  could 
suspect?" 

"No;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  an 
enemy  In  the  world." 

"It  is  a  very  queer  business,"  com- 


mented  Dykeman.  "I  can't  understand 
it  at  all." 

"You  couldn't  form  any  idea  as  to 
who  the  fellow  was?"  asked  Jim. 

"No;  it  was  too  dark."_  Dykeman 
rose  to  go. 

"I  will  look  into  the  matter,"  said 
Jim,  "and  I  may  as  well  walk  with  you 
as  far  as  the  patch.  He  might  be 
sneaking  about  the  premises  again." 

But  the  vandal,  whoever  he  was,  had 
betaken  himself  away,  and  was  no- 
where to  be  found. 

The  strange  incident  set  Jim  Hig- 
gins  to  thinking.  Who  could  wish  to 
destroy  his  watermelon  plants?  He 
could  find  no  answer  to  the  question. 

He  went  carefully  over  the  ground 
the  next*  morning  and  examined  the 
tracks,  taking  careful  measurements 
of  them,  but  this  could  tell  him  noth- 
ing. The  tracks  were  such  as  might 
be  made  by  any  one  wearing  a  medium- 
sized  shoe,  and  as  all  shoes  were  pret- 
ty much  alike  to  Jim,  he  could  not 
figure  out  how  these  were  to  help  him 
much,  if  any.  However,  he  made  care- 
ful notes  of  any  peculiarities  he  could 
discover  in  the  shoeprints,  hoping 
that  these  might  be  of  service  to  oth- 
ers he  might  employ  to  assist  him  in 
the  case. 

Jim  was  in  no  wise  a  detective,  and 
the  methods  employed  by  the  modern 
sleuths  were  a  dark  mystery  he  could 
not  fathom.  But  he  realized  that  the 
shoeprints  might  furnish  a  valuable 
clew  to  one  who  could  read  it  correct- 
ly, and  he  spent  much  time  in  studying 
the  tracks. 

He  noticed  that  the  toes  showed  a 
decided  tendency  to  turn  out,  and  that 
the  outside  of  each  heel  appeared  to 
be  worn,  exposing  a  number  of  iron 
nails  which  left  their  marks  in  the 
soil.  He  drew  a  careful  diagram  of 
the  print  of  each  shoe,  marking  care- 
fully the  position  of  the  protruding 
nails  in  the  heels.  And  after  this  had 
been  done,  and  other  notes  taken,"  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  pru- 
dent to  preserve  some  of  the  tracks,  if 
such  a  thing  could  be  done,  for  they  in 
themselves  would  afford  better  evi- 
dence than  any  description  of  them 
that  he  could  make. 

So  he  hied  himself  off  to  the  barn, 
and  soon  returning  with  a  spade  and 
a  shallow  pine  box,  he  went  to  a  place 
where  the  footprints  had  been  made  in 
a  soft  clayey  soil.  By  a  careful  cutting 
with  the  spade  about  them,  he  man- 
aged, after  considerable  pains  and  pa- 
tience expended,  to  transfer  a  couple 
%  of  squares  of  the  moist  soil  containing 
the  tracks  to  the  box,  where  they  could 
be  preserved  for  future  use  and  fur- 
ther inspection. 

When  this  was  done  he  took  the  box 
to  the  barn,  and  having  deposited  it  in 
a  bin,  he  felt  that  he  had  preserved 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that 
might  connect  the  tracks  with  the  mys- 
terious visitor  of  the  night  before. 

The  next  night  Jim  concealed  him- 
self in  a  clump  of  bushes  near  his 
melon  patch  and  kept  watch  most  of 
the  night,  but  the  vandal  did  not  make 
his  appearance. 

The  next  day  Abe  Filter,  a  young 
man  who  lived  on  a  farm  just  across 
the  creek,  called  on  him.  Now,  Abe 
Filter  was  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  an 
idle  fellow,  who  dreamed  dreams  and 
saw  visions.  He  was  the  local  horse 
doctor,  and  was  known  to  be  some- 
thing of  an  amateur  detective. 

"I  have  heard  that  you  had  a  visitor 
the  other  night  who  tried  to  destroy 
your  melon  plants,"  he  said  to  Jim. 
.  "Have  you  discovered  any  clews  as  to 
Who  the  fellow  was?" 

"Why,  no,"  replied  Jim.  "I  can't 
make  heads  or  tails  of  the  business." 

Abe  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"I  have  done  a  little  detective  work 
at  times,  on  the  side,  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  work,"  he  said,  "and 
w>  I  dropped  around  to  see  if  I  could 
assist  you  any." 

"Well,  now,  that's  mighty  good  of 
you,"  said  Jim,  "and  if  you  can  run 
this  fellow  down  I'll  be  very  glad,  and 
you  shan't  lose  your  reward." 

Abe  put.  up  din  hand  in  protest. 

"Oh,  but  I  wouldn't  want  any  reward 
from  a  neighbor  for  catching  a  sneak 
like  that,"  he  declared  smilingly.  "I 
have  not  caught  him  yet,"  he  added. 

Jim  conducted  him  to  the  barn, 
where  he  showed  hirn  the  tracks  which 
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reposed  in  the  box  in  the  bin.  Abe 
laughed  softly. 

"That  is  an  excellent  idea,"  he  said. 
He  bent  over  the  box  and  made  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  footprints.  "You 
have  got  the  record  preserved  all 
right,"  he  added,  "but  the  measure- 
ments will  not  be  the  same  after  the 
process  of  drying  contracts  the  soil." 

'By  Jenks,  that's  so!"  agreed  Jim. 
"I  hadn't  thought  of  that." 

"You  already  have  the  measure- 
ments?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  can  make  them,  also,  for  I 
see  the  soil  is  still  too  damp  to  have 
contracted  enough  to  make  any  great 
difference." 

He  busied  himself  over  the  foot- 
prints for  some  time,  and  then  he 
turned  to  Jim. 

"Can  we  still  find  some  of  the  tracks 
in  the  field?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Then  we'll  go  take  a  look." 

They  found  the  tracks  still  plainly 
visible,  and  after  Abe  had  given  them 
a  glance,  he  laughed. 

"Say,  I  think  I  can  put  my  hand  on 
the  fellow  without  any  trouble,"  he 
said.  "There  is  something  peculiar 
about  tracks  just  the  same  as  there  is 
about  human  features,  if  you  know 
how  to  look  at  them." 

"I  suppose  so,"  nodded  Jim.  "I 
never  had  occasion  to  learn  the  trick 
of  seeing  the  difference." 

"But  one  must  look  deeper  than 
mere  tracks,"  said  Abe.  "The  first 
thing  to  look  for  is  a  motive.  The  one 
who  tried  to  destroy  your  melons  had 
a  motive.  Keep  that  in  mind  and  try 
to  think  of  some  one  who  could  have 
had  a  motive — some  one  who  might 
profit  by  your  failure.  If  there  is  such 
a  person,  and  you  can  get  his  name 
and  address,  you  will  have  the  mys- 
tery pretty  nearly  solved.  I'll  let  you 
know  when  I  find  a  clew." 

CHAPTER  VI 

IN  THE  meantime,  the  battle  with 
the  bugs  and  other  enemies  of  mel- 
on culture  was  one  that  called  out  all 
the  latent  energy  and  slumbering  res- 
olution in  Jim  Higgins'  nature.  Never 
before  had  he  realized  how  much  de- 
pended on  a  little  knowledge  and  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  smallest  de- 
tails in  the  successful  raising  of  a 
crop.  He  began  to  understand  why  he 
had  been  a  failure  as  a  farmer,  and 
that  science  and  not  luck  was  the  po- 
tent factor  of  success. 

Having  subdued  the  bugs  for  the 
time  being,  he  began  the  recultivating 
of  the  ground,  running  a  cultivator 
both  ways  thru  the  patch,  eliminating 
every  spear  of  grass  and  weed,  and 
giving  the  soil  a  generous  stirring. 

When  the  second  leaves  appeared  on 
the  plants,  he  thinned  each  hill  to  four 
plants,  pulling  out  the  weaker  ones; 
and  later,  when  they  were  ready  to 
vine,  he  reduced  the  number  in  each 
hill  to  two. 

No  further  attempts  had  been  made 
by  the  mysterious  nocturnal  visitor  to 
destroy  the  plants.  Jim  had  cause  to 
remember  what  Abe  Filter  had  said — 
that  in  order  to  find  the  guilty  party  a 
motive  must  be  looked  for. 

"Who  could  have  had  such  a  mo- 
tive?" Zeke  Dykeman  asked,  and  then 
answered  the  question  himself:  "Who 
but  Henry  Miller?" 

"Good  gracious!"  cried  Jim.  "You 
don't  think  so?" 

"I  don't  think  anything  in  particu- 
lar," replied  Dykeman.  "I  am  only 
suggesting  a  man  who  might  have  the 
necessary  motive." 

"But  why?"  faltered  Jim. 
"Let  us  consider  the  case.  Henry  is 
a  suitor  of  Miss  David-son,  the  girl  you 
are  to  marry  if  you  make  a  success  of 
your  farming,  if  what  we  hear  is  true. 
Would  not  he  have  hopes  of  profiting 
by  your  failure?" 

"Oh,  but  Henry  wouldn't  do  a  thing 
like  that!"  protested  Jim. 

"Maybe  not.  I  am  not  saying  that  he 
would.  But  we  have  the  motive  we 
have  been  looking  for.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  'all  is  fair  in  love  and 
war'." 

"Yes,  but  few  men  would  do  a  crim- 
inal act  even  for  love,"  said  Jim.  "Be- 
sides, he  would  gain  nothing  by  my 
failure,  as  Miss  Davidson  has  already 
rejected  him  under  any  circum- 
stances." 
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"But  no  man  who  is  in  love  can  ever 
believe  that  the  lass  who  has  rejected 
him  may  not  change  her  mind.  How- 
ever, I'm  not  accusing  any  one.    I  am 
only  offering  a  theory." 

Jim  Higgins  pondered  over  Dyke- 
man's  words,  and  they  made  him  ill  at 
ease.  Could  Henry  have  been  guilty 
of  the  deed,  after  all?  If  so,  he  might 
be  expected  to  continue  in  the  same 
line,  and  probably  seek  some  surer 
way  to  accomplish  his  design.  But  he 
refused  to  entertain  the  idea.  He  could 
not  and  would  not  believe  Henry 
would  commit  such  a  deed. 

Jim  told  Sally  about  his  conversation 
with  Dykeman,  and  of  what  he  had 
hinted  in  regard  to  Henry. 

Sally  laughed. 

"Oh,  he  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing!" 
she  declared,  "dear  me,  no!  In  the 
first  place  I  am  positive  he  would  not 
do  such  a  thing,  for  he  is  not  that  sort 
of  a  man,  and  in  the  next  place  I  know 
he  doesn't  wear  the  sort  of  shoes  that 
made  the  prints  in  your  melon  patch!" 
She  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed. 

"So  you  have  been  inspecting  his 
feet,  have  you?"  asked  Jim. 

"I  am  afraid  I  have,"  she  replied. 

"Then  you  suspected  him?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  I  can't  say 
that,"  she  said.  "But  after  I  had  ex- 
amined the  tracks  in  the  melon  patch 
and  thought  that  suspicion  of  some 
might  be  directed  to  Henry  Miller,  I 
could  not  help  taking  a  glance  at  his 
feet  when  next  I  saw  him." 

"You  didn't  get  down  and  measure 
his  feet,  I  hope,"  remarked  Jim,  with 
a  laugh. 

"Now  don't  you  get  smart,  Jimmy," 
Sally  warned,  in  mock  anger.  "I  am 
sure  I  could  tell  a  number  seven  from 
a  number  ten." 

"Which  was  the  number  ten,  the 
track  or  Henry's  shoe?"  Jim  asked. 

"You'll  have  to  find  that  out  the 
way  I  did." 

"All  right ;  I'll  ask  him  what  number 
of  shoe  he  wears,  and  after  that  I'll 
measure  the  tracks  by  my  own  shoes, 
which  are  number  eights." 

"Good  gracious!"  cried  Sally,  "I 
could  never  figure  that  out.  But  I 
found  a  worse  pest  for  melons  than 
your  night  visitor,"  she  went  on.  "I 
found  some  in  our  cucumber  plants 
this  morning.  They  are  worse  even 
than  the  pretty  ladybug." 

"What  are  they?"  asked  Jim. 

"The  green  louse.  He  is  a  great 
pest,  and  the  only  thing  that  will  kill 
him  as  far  as  I  know  is  tobacco — or  a 
solution  of  it  used  as  a  spray.  But  I 
don't  think  they  have  attacked  your 
plants.  In  fact,  I  have  not  seen  any 
in  this  locality  excepting  the  few  I  dis- 
covered this  mornirg  among  the  cu- 
cumbers. You  had  better  look,  tho. 
They  are  small  green  fellows,  and 
you'll  have  to  look  close,  if  you  expect 
to  find  them.  But  your  plants  are  now 
so  large  that  it  is  entirely  unlikely  that 
the  pests  can  do  them  any  harm." 

"I'll  take  a  peep  and  find  out  if  any 
of  the  little  green  devils  are  eating 
my  plants.  But  I  didn't  come  over 
here  to  talk  about  bugs  or  things." 

"What  did  you  come  for  then?"  Sally 
asked. 

"To  ask  you  to  go  to  the  party  with 
me  tonight." 

"Where  is  it  to  be?" 
"At  Rooney's." 

"At  Rooney's?  Why,  sure  I'll  go, 
Jim.  The  blind  fiddler  is  to  be  there, 
I  suppose." 

"Oh,  yes,  he's  the  main  attraction. 
In  fact,  it  is  for  his  benefit.  We  all 
chip  in  a  coin  or  two,  and  lie  furnishes 
the  music  and  other  diversions." 

"Do  you  remember  the  last  time  we 
heard  him  play?" 

"I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that  time," 
nodded  Jim.  "We  had  the  time  of  our 
lives.  Do  you  suppose  the  blind  man 
really  thinks  he  can  play  the  fiddle?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  smiled  Sally.  "All 
fiddlers  think  the  same.  Did  you  ever 
see  any  one  who  could  make  any  sort 
of  a  noise  resembling  music  on  any 
sort  of  an  instrument  that  did  not 
fancy  he  was  a  musician?  Why  should 
Billings,  the  blind  fiddler,  he  any  dif- 
ferent? He  is  blind  and  can't  see  the 
ill-bred  ones  laugh  when  he  is  doing 
his  finest  stunts,  and  he  really  is  com- 
ical in  some  of  the  little  acts  he  pulls 
off.  You  know  a  thing  may  be  so  ri- 
diculously bad  that  it  is  good!" 
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Jim  laughed.  "I  guess  you  are 
right,"  he  agreed,  "tho  it  seems  con- 
tradictory to  say  so.  But  we'll  go  to 
hear  the  blind  fiddler  tonight." 

CHAPTER  VII 

THE  Rooneys  were  among  the  old- 
est settlers  of  that  rogion,  and 
their  home,  which  was  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  log  structures  of  four  big 
rooms,  with  a  frame  aduition,  was  the 
center  for  the  social  gatherings  in  the 
settlement. 

The  hospitality  of  Sam  Rooney  was 
well-known  by  the  denizens  of  Sandy 
Mountain  district,  and  an  invitation  to 
any  sort  of  function  at  the  Rooney 
home  was  an  honor  that  no  one  de- 
clined. 

Quite  a  crowd  had  already  collected 
before  Jim  Higgins  and  Sally  David- 
son arrived.  Lights  gleamed  from  the 
windows  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  house, 
and  the  sound  of  merry  voices  came 
from  within. 

Sam  Rooney  and  his  wife  were  re- 
ceiving the  guests  and  making  them  at 
home  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion, 
and  the  twang  of  a  fiddlestring,  com- 
ing from  a  small  platform  erected  at 
one  end  of  the  large  living-room  in 
the  old  log  house,  told  that  the  blind 
fiddler  was  getting  ready. 

As  he  began  to  play  the  crowd 
flocked  into  the  big  room,  where  they 
were  invited  to  dance,  and  a  number 
of  the'  rural  swains  got  partners  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  invitation. 

A  half-dozen  small  tin  kerosene 
lamps,  kept  for  such  emergencies  and 
supported  by  brackets  fastened  to  the 
wall,  furnished  light  for  the  room, 
while  a  ring  of  chairs  of  many  designs 
and  of  varying  ages  graced  the  wall, 
leaving  the  center  of  the  room  clear 
for  those  Who  wished  to  dance. 

A  tow-headed  young  fellow  from  the 
hills  stood  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  blind  fiddler,  who 
was  now  playing  what  he  called  a 
waltz,  but  which  might  have  passed 
for  anything  else  as  well.  But  the 
dancers  did  not  seem  to  care  particu- 
larly, for  they  were  there  principally 
for  the  exercise  and  the  fun  of  it,  and 
such  a  small  thing  as  the  time  did  not 
trouble  them  in  the  least. 

"Gee!  but  ain't  he  some  musician!" 
cried  the  tow-headed  young  man  from 
the  hills,  as  he  watched  the  blind 
fiddler  flourish  his  bow.  "I  tell  ye, 
fellers,  it  is  a  gift!" 

"It  must  be,"  nodded  a  girl  at  his 
elbow,  who  had  been  studying  music, 
"for  I'd  hate  to  think  he  had  to  pay 
anything  for  it." 

"I  don't  see  how  he  could  ever  larn 
ter  play  an'  not  be  able  ter  see,"  said 
the  young  man  from  the  hills.  "Gosh! 
but  can't  he  jist  meek  it  talk.  I  won- 
der why  he  don't  go  ter  New  York  er 
Europe  er  Springfield?" 

"Mebby  he's  waitin'  till  he  gits 
enough  money,"  suggested  another. 
"He's  got  plenty  uv  time  yit.  I'll  bet 
he'll  meek  his  mark  when  he  gits  out 
in  the  world." 

"Looky!  Now  he's  goin'  ter  give 
some  speshuls!"  came  from  another. 

The  blind  fiddler  had  ceased  to  play 
dance  music,  and  was  now  preparing 
to  do  some  original  stunts  on  the  fiddle 
which  had  won  him  fame  thruout  the 
surrounding  country. 

"Ladies  and  gents,"  he  said,  with  a 
low  bow,  "I  will  now  play  'Punkin' 
Bread'  with  some  leetle  variations  uv 
my  own,  an'  after  that  I'll  give  other 
selections." 

"Now,  fellers,  jist  listen  an'  ye'll 
hear  something  that'll  meek  yer  eyes 
water." 

The  fiddler  played  "Punkin'  Bread" 
and  then  "The  Bear  Went  Over  the 
Mountain,"  "The  Arkansaw  Traveler," 
"The  Devil's  Dream,"  and  a  number  of 
others,  the  playing  of  which  was  but  a 
small  part  of  the  performance.  In 
rendering  "The  Arkansaw  Traveler," 
he  paused  at  intervals  to  interject  bits 
of  dialog  between  the  Traveler  and  the 
Arkansawyer,  much  of  which  was  his 
own  invention,  and  frequently  it  re- 
ferred in  a  somewhat  veiled  way  to  lo- 
cal incidents  of  a  humorous  nature, 
which  brought  hearty  applause  from 
the  crowd. 

During  his  performances,  the  blind 
fiddler  was  assisted  by  his  wife,  who 
beat  time  with  a  pair  of  sticks  on  the 
fiddle,  making  a  sort  of  rude  accom- 
Contlnued  on  1'ape  218 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7766— ladles'  Shirt- Waist— Cut 

in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  simple  blouse  is  very 
becoming  with  the  shoulder  yoke 
to  which  the  fronts  are  gathered. 
There  are  an  open  neck,  collar  and 
revers  of  self  material  and  a  tie 
to  give  the  garment  a  "breezy 
look."  The  sleeve  in  three-quar- 
ter length  flares  stylishly. 

77S<>—  bills'  Kress  Cut  in  sizes 
6  to  12  years.  On  abundantly  full 
and  simple  lines  for  good  style, 
this  dress  has  the  front  and  back 
gathered  to  yokes.  The  full  length 
closing  with  buttons  is  a  note- 
worthy feature,  contrasting  goods 
contribute  the  collar,  cuffs  on 
long  or  short  sleeves. 

7768 — Children's  Dress— cut  in 

sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  A  type  of 
dress  that  will  be  popular  with 
mothers  and  pretty  if  made  in 
pique,  gingham,  cotton  poplin  or 
such  fabric.  The  surplice  closing 
of  the  front  that  is  all  rever  on 
one  side;  is  the  distinguishing 
feature. 

7781— Ladies'  Russian  Blouse- 
Cut  in  sizes  32,  36  and  40  inches 
bust  measure.  This  belted  Rus- 
sian blouse  for  use  as  a  separate 
coat  is  very  effective  in  plain  and 
striped  material,  in  the  mode  of 
"sports  models."  It  is  of  a  char- 
acter not  too  practical  and  not 
too  dressy  for  varied  uses.  A  be- 
coming soft  fulness  is  given  by 
gathering  the  shoulder  edges. 

777(1— Ladies'  Dress  —  Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. For  preferring  this  model 
in  a  dress  we  have  to  attract  us, 
the  neat  vest  in  crepe  framed  with 
satin  revers  on  a  full  blouse.  The 
sleeve  in  three-quarter  length  is 
of  ordinary  fulness-  with  a  cuff  of 
satin  to  match  the  revers.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  two  gores. 

7803— Ladies'  Skirt— Cut  in 

sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. For  all  its  simplicity,  this 
smart  skirt  possesses  some  degree 
of  style  with  side  panels,  a  pocket 
in  each  front  gore  and  buttons 
that  ornament  and  close  the  gar- 
ment down  front.  The  skirt  is 
cut  in  three  gores. 

7797 — Ladies'    Apron — Cut  in 

sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  With  the  waist,  back  and 
belt  in  one  piece,  this  apron  has 
very  interesting  lines.  Banding 
makes  an  attractive  finish  for  the 
square  neck,  the  sides  and  belt 
edges.  A  pocket  in  either  side 
adds  to  the  utility  and  attractive 
features  of  the  garment  which  is 
sleeveless. 

N'ever  before  has  Fashion  be- 
towed  upon  us  a  greater  measure 
of  favor  than  we  are  enjoying 
right  now.  To  be  in  style,  she 
tells  us:  "Dress  becomingly" — 
admitting  that,  with  the  years,  she 
has  grown  more  broad-minded 
and  many  of  us  are  grateful  in- 
deed for  the  opportunity  to  prove 
that  comfort  and  style  need  not 
be  divided. 

Today  one  may  have  garments 
with  a  stylish,  jaunty  and  original 
air  at  a  minimum  cost,  because 
of  the  great  latitude  we  have  in 
combining  materials— this  feature 
being  ultra  smart  in  models  for 
women  and  children.  Think  of 
the  chance  then  for  using  rem- 
nants or  making  over  a  dress 
from  an  earlier  day;  and,  there 
are  so  many  modish  color  combi- 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on.  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  anvone  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  

P.  O.  Box  

R.  F.  D  

Town   State  


nations  that  no  woman  really  has 
an  excuse  for  not  beautifying 
herself — adding  art  to  nature  as 

it  were. 

Blouses  are  made  with  shoulder 
yokes  and  with  the  fronts  softly 
gathered  to  them,  to  sort  of  give 
the  waist  balance;  the  long  or 
short  length  sleeve  is  correct  in 
a  waist  for  practical  wear,  and  the 
low  collar  which  allows  the  neck 
to  spread  its  beauty  will  be  most 
popular.  A  tie  will  give  a  touch 
of  dash  to  a  plain  waist  in  all 
one  material;  all  blouses  or 
waists  have  front  closing. 

Even  in  summer,  a  garment  for 
use  as  a  separate  coat  should  be 
'included  in  the  wardrobe;  one  on 
the  order  of  the  "sports  model" 
will  be  in  the  height  of  fashion — 
No.  7781  is  an  illustration.  A  belted 
Russian  blouse  of  a  character 
not  too  practical  and  not  too 
dressy  for  varied  uses;  sport 
coats  really  depend  upon  the  com- 
bination effect,  and  the  innovations 
in  collars  and  belts,  for  their 
style.  When  plain  material  con- 
tributes the  collar  that  is  odd, 
also  the  belt  and  cuffs,  there  is  a 
pretty  note  of  contrast  in  a  blouse 
of  striped  material.  A  fold  of  the 
plain  material  is  often  used  to 
outline  the  hem  of  such  coat  and 
may  really  aid  in  making  the 
flare  more  pronounced  as  well  as 
adding  to  the  trimming  feature, 
but  this  may  be  omitted  if  your 
taste  is  not  in  accord  with  this 
detail. 

All  this  bespeaks  the  summer 
styles,  according,  to  those  who 
know  "what's  what"  in  fashions. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Spring 
Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dress  making  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
'scription  for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
blank  below. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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No.  402S — Mending  Bag— Every  wom- 
an needs  an  article  of  this  kind,  as 
there  are  always  things  that  should  he 
mended,  and  this  receptacle  will  save 
you  lots  of  time  if  you  will  use  it.  The 
material  is  white  Irish  linen  and  the 
design,  which,  as  you  see,  includes  the 
words:  "Never  too  late  to  mend," 
is  very  appropriate  and  attractive  when 
you  have  embroidered  it.  Four  skeins 
of  mercerized  floss  are  included  in  this 
offer.  Sent  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


Needlework  Department 


Novel  Centerpiece 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  very  unusual  centerpiece 
has  many  novel  features.  Every 
needleworker  knows  and  appreciates 
the  uses  she  can  make  of  a  center- 
piece of  this  size,  24  inches.  And, 
strange  to  say,  one  never  has  too 
many  of  them,  for  they  can  be  used 
in  different  parts  of  the  home  and  on 
small  tables  as  well  as  for  the  din- 
ing table.  The  subject  of  this  design 
is  a  very  pleasing  combination  of 
flowers  and  butterflies — one  of  those 
subjects  which  suggest  sunshine  and 
happiness.  This  cloth  seems  to 
radiate  pleasant  thoughts.  As  you 
will  readily  observe,  there  is  no  scal- 
loped edge,  but  a  circle  of  cluny  lace 
forms  the  finish,  eliminating  much 
labor.    The  butterflies  are  made  the 


both.    This  not  only  gives  the  body  ' 
a  padded  effect,  but  securely  holds  \ 
the  extra  wings  to  the  piece.     In  \ 
laundrying,  a  heavy  pad  should  be ! 
used,  and  these  wings  ironed  while 
they  are  wet  so  they  stand  up.    The  i 
four  top  petals  of  the  flowers  are  j 
worked  in  the   dark   blue   and   the ) 
lower   three   petals   in   yellow.  A 
group  of  three  French  knots  in  yel-  j 
low  completes  the  center  of  each 
flower. 

The  leaves  are  formed  of  a  net- 
work of  outlining  in  the  dark  blue, 
as  are  also  the  stems  and  connect- 
ing lines.  The  latter  festoon  in  grace- 
ful curves  from  bunch  to  bunch, 
forming  a  connected  border.  For  the 
edge  the  linen  is  turned  once  to  the 


Bio.  1615 — Novelty  Outfit — Consisting 
of  double  picture  frame;  single  picture 
frame;  oblong  pin  cushion;  round  pin 
cushion;  calendar;  hat  pin  holder; 
match  scratcher;  match  holder;  needle 
case;  jewel  case;  and  three  sachets. 
All  stamped  on  Irish  white  linen.  We 
also  include  10  skeins  of  white  em- 
broidery floss.  Sent  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1.00. 


No.  176s — Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  ecru 
art  ticking,  size  21x21  inches,  including 
tan  Holland  linene  back  and  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1.00. 


No.  1750 — Centerpiece — The  design  is 
stamped  on  real  white  Irish  linen,  meas- 
ures 18x18  inches,  and  includes  four 
skeins  of  mercerized  white  floss.  Sent 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Farm- 
ing Business  for  $1.00. 

No.  1750A — Centerpiece — The.  same 
design  as  1750  except  stamped  on  ma- 
terial measuring  36x36  inches,  and  in- 
cluded is  six  skeins  of  mercerized  white 
floss.  Given  for  a  club  of  subscriptions 
to  The  Farming  Business  amounting  to 
$1.50. 


No.  4083— Table  Set— This  lovely  set 
consists  of  a  12-inch  centerpiece  and 
five  doilies  5%x5V&  inches.  The  entire 
set  of  s:x  pieces  is  stamped  on  pure 
white  Irish  linen.  Included  is  a  com- 
plete set  of  initials  and  six  skeins  of 
cotton  floss  for -working  the  design.  We 
know  you  will  be  pleased  with  this  set 
and  it  is  an  unusually  big  premium 
value.  Sent  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Farming  Business  for  $1. 


more  attractive  for  having  extra 
standing  up  wings.  These  are 
stamped  on  the  corner  pieces  of  the 
linen  and  the  outer  edges  are  but- 
tonholed in  dark  blue,  while  the  in- 
side dots  are  worked  in  yellow.  The 
6-strand  mercerized  embroidery  cot- 
ton is  the  best  for  this  work  and 
three  threads  in  the  needle  at  once 
make  the  best  buttonholing,  while 
two  threads  of  the  yellow  are  used. 
The  lower  portions  of  the  butterflies' 
wings  are  worked  in  the  light  shade 
of  blue  with  dark  blue  dots  and  light 
blue  spots.  The  larger  wings  on  the 
centerpiece  are  worked  in  the  dark 
blue,  and  before  the  body  is  worked 
the  extra  wings  are  attached  and  the 
body  worked   in   satin  stitch  over 


right  side  and  then  the  cluny  lace  is 
basted  over  the  hem.  Two  rows  of 
machine  stitching  make  this  edge 
firm  and  lasting.  The  lace  finishing 
a  round  centerpiece  should  lie  per- 
fectly flat  after  it  has  been  pressed. 
The  simplest  way  to  produce  this  is 
to  purchase  a  piece  of  cluny  lace  of 
which  the  top  thread  will  draw  (most 
cluny  laces  come  this  way,  but  not 
all),  lay  your  centerpiece  flat  on  a 
table  and  circle  the  lace  to  it  so  the 
outer  edge  does  not  cup.  Baste  and 
join  the  ends  neatly.  When  pressed 
under  a  damp  cloth  the  fullness 
should  all  disappear  and  the  lace  lie 
flat.  A  vase  of  artificial  flowers  of 
blue  and  yellow  would  complete  this 
very  artistic  decoration. 


Kitchen  Short  Cuts 


A PRACTICAL  housekeeper  said 
she  found  she  saved  consider- 
able time  and  saved  herself  needless 
worry  by  preparing  the  menus  for 
her  daily  meals  one  week  in  advance. 
Then  by  planning  to  have  the  ma- 
terials needed  for  these  meals  on 
hand  at  least  a  day  ahead  she  was 
never  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  to 
have  for  any  meal. 

A  housekeeper  on  a  dairy  farm 
said  she  found  her  daily  duties  ac- 
complished with  greater  ease  if  she 
swept  and  dusted  the  porches  and 
No.  36  P.  II.  Pillow  Top-  This  pillow  '  living  rooms  before  breakfast.  The 
top  it  tinted  on  tan  art  ticking,  size  morning  meal  was  never  served  in 
21x21,  and  includes  back  and  six  skeins  her  home  until  after  the  cows  were 
of  colored  floss  for  embroidering  the  milked  and  the  milk  separated.  This 
design.  Will  be  sent  for  a  year's  sub-  j  gave  her  ample  time  to  accomplish 
•cription  to  The  Farming  Business  for  more  about  the  house  than  simply 
$1  I  preparing  breakfast. 


A  tablet  with  pencil  attached  hung 
in  a  convenient  place  in  the  kitchen 
and  used  for  keeping  a  list  of  the 
household  supplies  needed  saved 
minutes  for  another  housekeeper. 

Still  another  said  putting  into 
daily  practice  the  old  truth,  "Ordei 
is  Heaven's  first  law,"  was  her  great- 
est time-saver.  She  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  leave  tilings  out  of  place 
after  she  had  finished  with  them. 
The  living  room  was  left  in  order 
when  the  family  retired,  bedrooms 
were  tidied  before  the  occupants  left 
them.  She  not  only  observed  this 
rule  herself,  but  taught  it  to  the 
members  of  her  family. — Edith  C. 
Salisbury,  Home  Economics  Special- 
ist, University  of  Arizona  Extension 
Service. 


No.  30  P.  B. — Flag  Pillow  Top— The 
size  of  this  pillow  top  is  21x21  inches, 
and  with  it  are  included  back  and  six 
skeins  of  colored  floss.  It  is  tinted  on 
ecru  art  cloth.  We  have  also  tops  .nth 
the  flags  in  correct  colors  of  the  follow- 
ing countries:  Germany,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Bohemia,  Poland,  Denmark, 
Hungary,  Italy,  England,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, Belgium,  Greece,  Switzerland  and 
France.  These  pillows  are  especially 
appropriate  at  this  time.  Your  favorite 
will  be  sent  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


Nos.  1770  and  2021— Tinted  Pillow 
Tops — On  ecru  art  ticking,  size  21x21 
inches,  including  tan  Holland  linene 
hack  and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss. 
Either  design  given  with  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


Knew  He  Was  Innocent 

A  story  is  told  of  a  trial  for  burglary 
in  which  one  of  the  jurymen  seemed 
to  be  so  certain  of  the  pris- 
oner's innocence,  and  pleaded  for 
him  so  eloquently  and  so  convinc- 
ingly, that  the  eleven  others  (who  had 
no  particular  leaning  either  way)  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  argued  into 
returning  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty."  A 
few  days  later  fresh  facts  came  to 
light,  which  proved  the  accused  man's 
innocence  beyond  a  doubt;  and  one 
of  the  eleven  wavering  jurymen,  hap- 
pening to  meet  with  the  man  who  had 
so  powerfully  influenced  them  all, 
thanked  him  warmly  for  having  saved 
them  from  a  commission  of  a  great  in- 
justice. 

"And  yet.  now  I  think  of  it."  he  ad- 
ded, "you  could  not  have  known  then 
anything  about  these  new  facts,  so 
how  could  you  be  so  sure  the  man 
was  innocent?" 

"Well."  replied  the  other,  "my  chief 
reason  for  thinking  that  he  did  not 
commit  the  crime  was  that  I  com- 
mitted it  myself." 

Cure  of  a  Lisper 

A  young  lady  who  lisped  very  badly 
was  treated  by  a  specialist,  and  after 
diligent"  practice  and  the  expenditure 
of  some  money  learned  to  say:  "Sis- 
ter Susie's  sewing  shirts  for  soldiers." 

She  repeated  it  to  her  friends  at  a 
private  rehearsal,  and  was  congratu- 
lated upon  her  masterly  performance. 
"Yeth,"  she  said  dubiously,  "but  it  ith 
thuth  an  extheedingly  difficult  remark 
to  work  into  converthation — ethpeth- 
ially  When  you  conthider  that  I  have 
no  thither  Thuthie." 

Time  for  a  Rain 

Hughie  McNeiff  was  exercised  last 
year  about  his  hay  crop.  The  weather, 
tho  threatening,  favored  his  efforts 
till  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  it 
safely  gathered  in,  being  in  this  re- 
spect more  fortunate  than  several  of 
his  neighbors.  After  seeing  the  last 
wisp  of  straw  around  his  stacks,  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  self-satisfied  air: 

"Nop,  sin'  I  hae  gotten  my  hay  a' 
safe  in,  I  think  the  warld  would  be 
greatly  the  better  o'  a  guid  shower." 

An  Appropriate  Name 
"Why  do  they  call  'em  fountain 
pens?  I  should  say  reservoir  pen 
would  be  the  better  name.  A  reser- 
voir contains  liquids;  a  fountain 
throws  'em  around." 

"I  think  fountain  pen  is  the  proper 
name."  responded  the  party  of  the 
second  part. 

BENEATH  THE  SURFACE 


TAKING  ADVANTAGE 


"That  melodrama  by  the  lobster 
troupe  seemed  to  affect  the  whales 
very  much." 

"Yes,  it  doesn't  take  much  to  make 
the  whales  blubber." 


Jerry — "I  have  traced  my  ancestry  back  to  an  Irish  king!" 
Pat — "Sure,  that's  aisy!    What  chanst  has  a  dead  man  to  defind  himsilf?' 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Plum 

THE  plum  which  grows  on  the  farm 
is  among  those  things  described 
as  "luscious,"  but  there  are  other 
plums,  which  thrive  around  city, 
county.  State  and  National  political 
Headquarters,  that  for  lusciousness 
make  the  agricultural  plum  look  like 
a  quince. 

While  it  is  of  many  varieties  and  is 
found  in  practically  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, the  plum  is  not  always  as  tame 
as  its  surroundings,  and  persons  who 
monkey  with  it  while  it  is  in  its  wild 
state  usually  regret  the  familiarity  ex- 
ceedingly. 

The  domesticated  plum  is  quite  pop- 
ular, because  it  requires  very  little 
care,  and  it  lends  itself  to  a  number 
of  uses.  The  tree  on  which  the  plum 
grows  is  rather  miniature,  and  very 
few  of  the  blossoms  are  so  high  that 
some  one  can't  reach  them,  and  this 
fact  wins  friends  for  the  plum  among 
the  romantic  population. 

The  small  boy  also  is  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  plum  growing.  He  finds 
that  young  plums  are  ideal  ammuni- 
tion for  his  slingshot  and  they  do  the 
business  just  as  well  as  rocks.  The 
plum  in  this  state  is  very  useful  to 
him  also  when  he  wants  a  vacation. 
He  can  imbibe  a  handful  of  these 
youthful  prunes  and  be  sure  of  a 
week's  recess  from  school,  as  well  as 
an  interesting  session  with  cholera 
morbus,  castor  oil,  sympathy,  family 
doctor  and  all. 

Yet  with  these  various  drains  on  the 
plum  crop,  together  with  those  the  jay- 
bird gets  away  with,  the  plum  tree 
bears  such  an  abundance  that  usually 
the  farmer  is  forced  to  build  crutches 
for  the  tree's  various  limbs  to  keep 
them  from  being  broken  off  by  the 
weight  of  plums  and  worms.  Which 
part  of  the  crop  is  the  heavier  is  a 
question. 

Another  query  which  it  might  be 
well  to  consider  is  where  the  worms 
all  come  from.  Whether  they  are  pro- 
duced from  the  tree  the  same  as  the 
plums,  or  whether  they  are  an  alien 
race,  is  a  question  which  has  baffled 
greater  minds  than  that  possessed  by 
the  writer  of  this  chronicle,  but  all 
authorities  agree  the  worms  are  there. 

Even  after  the  tree  has  been  paint- 
ed until  it  looks  like  a  barber's  sign- 
post, and  shot  so  full  of  whitewash 
that  it  resembles  the  ghost  of  tin1 
('barter  Oak,  the  worms  are  still  there, 
and  as  nothing  seems  to  remove  them, 
and  as  it  is  unlikely  they  would  listen 


to  reason  or  allow  themselves  to  be 
talked  or  argued  off,  it  is  perhaps  just 
as  well  that  no  more  be  said  about  the 
matter. 

While  the  plum  may  be  used  in 
making  pie,  cake,  Jelly,  preserves, 
butter  and  other  mixtures,  its  great- 
est fame  comes  from  a  remarkable 
concoction  known  as  plum  pudding. 
Plum  pudding,  which  has  a  pressure  of 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
flourishes  at  Christmas  time  and  it 
contains  flour,  raisins,  sawdust,  eggs, 
suet,  currants,  glue,  spices,  hay,  rub- 
ber, and  everything  else  in  the  kitchen, 
except  the  table,  stove  and  plums,  and 
as  yet  no  one  has  discovered  where  it 
derived  its  name. 

Queer  Economy 

Incognito  comments  upon  the  queer 
ideas  some  people  have  of  economy 
are  illustrated  with  the  following 
overheard  conversation: 

"I'm  going  to  take  the  sleeper  from 
Cleveland  to  Columbus,  tonight." 

"Why  don't  you  take  the  7:40  in  the 
morning?  That  will  get  you  there  in 
time  for  the  conference  at  11." 

"I'd  rather  take  the  sleeper." 

"But  why?" 

"I  like  to  get  my  shoes  shined  for 
nothing." 

Curiosity 

Little  Virginia,  age  5,  had  been  put 
to  bed  but  not  to  sleep.  From  her 
bedroom  came  a  little  voice: 

"Daddy,  come  here.  I  want  to  tell 
you  something." 

Daddy  wasn't  anxious  to  be  dis- 
turbed, so,  thinking  she  was  about  to 
go  to  sleep,  he  said:  "Well,  wait  till 
I  eat  this  apple." 

He  read  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, when  again  she  called  out: 
"Daddy,  how  big  is  that  apple?" 

Impatience 

A  plumber  went  into  a  strange  bar- 
ber's to  be  shaved.  A  boy  began  to 
lather  him.  But  the  boy  lathered  lazily 
and  absently,  his  thoughts  far  away. 
The  plumber,  noticing  that  little,  if 
any,  lather  rose  up  under  the  languid 
brush,  growled: 

"Pshaw,  boy,  there's  nothing  doing 
this  way  at  all.  We'll  have  to  try 
another  method.  Just  you  hold  the 
brush  still  now  and  I'll  waggle  my 
face." 

Feminine  for  Logic 

"Papa,  what  is  intuition?" 

"Intuition,  my  child,  is  what  a 
woman  claims  to  have  when  she 
makes  a  good  guess." 


Changed  His  Mind  Too  Often 

They  were  about  the  roughest,  raw- 
est lot  of  recruits  the  sergeant  ever 
had  to  tackle. 

He  worked  hard  at  them  for  three 
hours,  and  at  last  thought  they  were 
getting  into  some  sort  of  shape,  so  he 
decided  to  test  them. 

"Right  turn!"  he  barked.  Then  be- 
fore they  had  ceased  to  move  came 
another  order:    "Left  turn!" 

One  yokel  slowly  left  the  ranks  and 
made  off  toward  the  barrack  room. 

"Here,  you!"  yelled  the  sergeant 
angrily,  "where  are  you  off  too?" 

"Ah've  had  enough,"  replied  the  re- 
cruit, in  disgusted  tone.  "Tho  doesn't 
know  tha  own  mind  for  two  minutes 
runnin'!" 

There  Is  a  Reason 

Brown  and  Jones  were  standing  on 
a  street  corner  one  day  when  several 
groups  of  women  passed,  evidently 
bent  on  shopping. 

"Did  you  ever  notice,"  smilingly  re- 
marked Brown,  glancing  at  the  hurry- 
ing throng,  "that  when  a  woman  goes 
shopping  she  nearly  always  takes  a 
woman  friend  with  her?" 

"Yes,  I  have  noticed  it  a  hundred 
times,"  answered  Jones.  "What  do 
you  suppose  they  do  it  for?" 

"That's  an  easy  one,"  was  the  smil- 
ing rejoinder  of  Brown.  "The  shopper 
wants  to  have  proof  when  she  tells 
the  other  woman  what  she  paid  for 
the  goods." 

Not  Enough  to  Go  Around 

A  farmer  leased  a  field  to  a  farm  la- 
borer and  the  rental  was  to  be  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop  raised.  Harvest 
time  came  in  due  course,  but  the 
farmer  was  amazed  to  find,  that  he 
got  nothing.  The  tenant  hauled  three 
loads  of  produce  to  his  own  barn,  out 
there  was  nothing  left  for  the  farmer. 
He,  of  course,  remonstrated. 

"Here,"'  he  said.  "How's  this?" 
Wasn't  I  to  get  a  fourth  of  the  crop?" 

"Yes,  sir,  you  was,"  the  tenant  an- 
swered, "but  as  it  turned  out  there 
was  only  three  loads." 

Two-Legged  Donkey 

Barry  Sullivan,  the  tragedian,  was 
playing  in  "Richard  III."  at  Shrews- 
bury on  one  occasion.  When  the  actor 
came  to  the  lines,  "A  horse,  a  horse! 
My  kingdom  for  a  horse!"  some  one 
in  the  pit  called  out,  "Wouldn't  a  don- 
key do,  Mr.  Sullivan?" 

"Yes,"  responded  the  tragedian, 
turning  quickly  to  the  interrupter. 
"Please  come  around  to  the  stage 
door." 

GOT  SOMETHING  ELSE 


"I've  just  heard  that  your  little  boy 
got  run  over.    How  did  it  happen?" 

"He  was  picking  up  a  horseshoe  for 
luck." 
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The  Foundation  of  Success  or  Failure 


Continued  From  Page  196 


will  enable  us  to  make  this  selection. 
We  will  start  with  the  eggs  for 
hatching.  In  selecting  our  eggs  let 
us  follow  the  motto  of  a  successful 
poultryman:  "Every  egg  a  good  one." 
By  that  we  mean  that  every  egg  must 
be  of  the  proper  shape  and  size. 
Small  eggs  should  never  be  used,  be- 
cause they  produce  small  and  weak- 
ly chicks.  Eggs  with  faulty  shell 
construction  should  be  discarded: 
such  as  weak,  spotted  and  mottled. 
After  the  eggs  have  been  under  in- 
cubation a  week,  it  is  possible  to 
pick  out  the  weak  and  strong  germs 
by  the  development.  A  weak  germ  at 
this  period  will  not  be  as  far  devel- 
oped, nor  contain  as  many  blood 
veins.  The  next  test  can  be  made  at 
batching  time.  The  late  hatched  indi- 
viduals, nine  times  out  of  ten,  are  the 
weakest  specimens.  The  next  test  or 
selection  can  be  made  when  the 
chicks  are  36  to  48  hours  old.  An  ex- 
perienced poultryman  can  tell  at  a 
glance  the  weak  from  the  strong 
ones. 

One  successful  way  of  selecting 
them  at  this  time  is  to  place  them  on 
top  of  the  incubator  or  table  and  to 
easily  stroke  your  hand  across  their 
little  backs.  If,  in  so  doing,  one 
springs  back  up  like  a  spring,  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  that  one  is 
strong;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  chick  with  a  puny  "peep-peep" 
prefers  to  remain  in  a  crouching  po- 
sition, you  can  make  up  your  mind 
that  chicken  is  constitutionally  weak. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  practical 
poultryman  screws  up  his  courage 
and  kills  all  weak  and  small  chicks. 
He  keeps  this  practice  up  until  they 
are  mature. 

You  might  be  able  to  raise  some  of 
the  weaker  ones,  but  you  could  never 
do  it  at  a  profit,  nor  keep  them  at  a 
profit.  Whenever  you  see  a  weak 
chicken,  stunted  and  slow  in  feather- 
ing, with  drooping  wings,  bowel  trou- 
ble or  roup,  the  moat  practical  thing 
to  do  is  to  kill  and  burn  it.  Some 
poultrymen  separate  the  weak  speci- 
mens and  try  to  bring  them  to  broiler 
size,  and  sell  them  as  such. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  another 
most  rigid  selection  is  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  wintering 
any  weak  and  unprontable  birds. 

In  selecting  for  constitutional  vig- 
or among  mature  stock  always  do  it 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  everything  that  has  feath- 
ers lays  and  appears  in  fine  condi- 
tion, especially  the  poorer  individ- 
uals. In  the  spring  of  the  year  na- 
ture puts  forth  every  effort  to  further 
the  laying  and  healthfulness  of 
chickens,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
birds.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  impossible  to  make  any  kind 
of  a  thoro  selection  for  high  and  low 
vitality  during  the  spring  of  the  year. 

In  selecting  for  constitutional  vig- 
or bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  a 
constitutionally  strong  male  bird. 
Practically  all  of  the  characteristics 
applying  to  the  selecting  of  a  strong 
male  bird  apply  equally  to  the  selec- 
tion of  strong  females. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  a  weak 
bird  is  Inactivity.  The  most  lively 
individual  generally  also  is  the 
strongest.  The  early  risers  and  late 
retirers  are  stronger  than  those  the 
last  off  the  roost  in  the  morning  and 
;  the  first  on  it  again  In  the  even- 
ing. Those  that  eat  well  and  go  to 
'  roost  with  a  full  crop  are  constitu- 
ptlonally  strong.  Those  that  stay  on 
!  the  roost  all  day,  stand  around  in  the 
corners  of  the  house  or  pen,  bask  in 
the  sun,  hide  under  buildings,  etc., 
are  constitutionally  weak,  and  should 
not  be  used  In  the  breeding  pen. 

The  crowing  of  the  male  bird  and 
the  cackling  and  singing  of  the  hens 
are  Indications  of  high  vitality.  A 
male  bird  that  is  not  a  loud,  lusty  and 
frequent  crower  Is  of  low  vitality.  A 
trapping  and  fighting  male  bird 
generally  Is  of  high  vitality. 

The  temperature  of  a  bird  also  Is 
a  reliable  Indication  of  health.  A 
constitutionally  strong  bird  has  a 
normal  body  temperature  of  105  to 
10C  degrees  and  its  shanks  and  feet 


appear  warm  instead  of  cool  to  the 
sense  of  touch. 

Birds  of  low  vitality  are  slow  to 
feather  and  pass  thru  the  moult,  and 
their  tail  and  wing  feathers  have  a 
tendency  to  droop.  Whenever  you 
see  a  small  chicken  or  mature  fowl 
with  ruffled  head  feathers  and  droop- 
ing tail  you  can  make  up  your  mind 
that  individual  is  sick  and  weak. 

Courage  on  the  part  of  the  male 
bird  is  another  indication  of  vitality. 
A  timid  bird  carries  its  head  feath- 
ers ruffled  and  tail  drooping  and  is 
afraid  of  another  male  bird  because 
he  is  stronger.  Such  a  male  should 
not  be  used  in  the  breeding  pen.  By 
putting  the  males  together  the  weak- 
er one  soon  makes  the  same  mani- 
fest. Fear  causes  the  bird  to  lose 
control  of  the  tail  feathers  and  the 
head  and  neck  feathers  are  ruffled 
up  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  pick 
upon  the  head. 

A  male  bird  with  a  lopping  comb 
is  considered  constitutionally  weak. 
Gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  male 
bird  is  considered  an  indication  of 
high  vitality. 

A  bird  with  a  deep,  thick,  compact 
body,  with  large  fluff,  shows  greater 
vigor  than  the  slender,  long-jointed, 
more  delicate  body  of  the  same  va- 
riety. A  fowl  of  low  vitality  is  likely 
to  have  a  long,  thin  beak  and  head; 
long,  thin  neck;  long,  slender  body; 
long,  thin  thighs  and  shanks,  and 
long,  thin  toes.  The  reverse  is  true 
of  the  physically  strong. 

A  constitutionally  strong  bird  car- 
ries a  rather  good  sized,  bright  red 
comb  and  wattles,  with  a  bright, 
clear,  round  and  prominent  eye.  The 
head  is  broad  and  short,  the  neck 
short  and  thick.  The  breast  is  well 
developed,  full,  and  the  keel  bone  well 
covered  with  meat.  The  back  should 
be  rather  long  and  broad,  the  fluff 
feathers  well  developed.  The  plum- 
age should  be  abundant  and  brilliant, 
glossy  and  smooth. 

A  weak  baby  chick  has  a  short, 
humped-up  body;  listless  and 
shrunken  eyes;  pale,  thin  and  flat 
beak;  down  on  neck,  especially,  ap- 
pears ruffled  and  not  smooth;  the 
shanks  are  thin  and  pale;  the  tail 
feathers,  if  developed,  appear  droopy; 
the  down  is  short  and  thin;  the  ap- 
petite is  poor;  its  actions  are  slow 
and  halting;  it  is  small  in  size  and 
may  show  signs  of  indigestion.  The 
several  outstanding  features  of  a 
flock  of  strong  baby  chicks  are:  Very 
large,  bright  and  prominent  eyes; 
large  size;  bright  colored  beak  and 
shanks;  smooth  down  on  back  of 
neck  and  other  parts  of  body;  very 
active  and  alert;  good  appetite; 
bodies  well  developed  and  plump, 
and  thick  and  heavy  down. 

Getting  the  Money 
From  the  Fleece 

Continued  From  Page  195 
drawn  tight  so  as  to  hold  the  con- 
tents at  the  ends.  Wool  boxes  are 
sometimes  objected  to  by  the  buyers, 
for  unscrupulous  farmers  are  offered 
an  opportunity  to  hide  poor  fleece  in 
the  center  of  the  bundle,  away  from 
the  sight  of  the  buyer.  Lightweight 
twine  should  be  used.  Paper  twine 
has  been  used  to  good  advantage  in 
tying  -,vool  that  doe3  not  contain 
much  oil,  but  in  instances  where  the 
fleece  Is  oily  and  greasy  the  paper 
twine  becomes  weak  and  breaks. 

Aside  from  the  money  that  is  had 
from  the  fleece  shorn  from  sheep,  it 
affords  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to 
kill  ticks  and  other  parasites.  An- 
other thing,  the  sheep  gain  weight 
more  rapidly  after  being  shorn. 
Every  farm  or  ranch  on  which  sheep 
are  sheared  should  have  a  special 
house,  or  clean  section  of  the  barn, 
to  store  the  fleece  unless  it  is  imme- 
diately shipped.  Fleece  that  is  tied 
up  can  be  easily  stored. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  farm- 
ers that  the  more  care  taken  with  the 
fleece,  the  more  money  will  repay 
their  efforts;  for  the  demand  is  big 
and  price  increasing. 
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SII9  SERVICE 

That  is  what  you  want  in  that  silo  you  are 
going  to  build  —  Silo  Service. 

Therefore,  keep  these  facts  in  mind: 

Of  all  the  eilog  in  America  today,  an  overwhelming  majority  are  built 
Of  Wood,  because  practical  farm  experience  has  proved  that  silos  of  wood 
make  and  keep  silage  best,  cost  least,  are  easiest  to  erect,  and  are  fully  as 
durable  as  any  other  substantial  farm  building. 

And  just  as  the  great  majority  of  all  silos  are  built  of  wood,  so  are  the  great 
majority  of  wood  silos  built  of 

Southern  Yellow  Pine 

''The  Wood  of  Service'* 

That  is  because  the  great  strength,  even  grain,  moderate  cost,  and  resistance  to 
decay  make  Southern  Yellow  Pine  the  best  wood  for  silos. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  Farmers*  side  of  silo  service,  told  by  practical  farmers 
themselves,  send  for  the  best  and  most  informative  Silo  Book  printed  —  "How 
To  Choose  and  How  To  Use  a  Silo."  It  is  full  of  valuable  facts,  and  it  is  FREE. 
Please  fill  out  the  coupon  with  pencil. 

SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION, 

Interstate  Bank  BIdg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Send  me.  Free,  your  Book  of  Silo  Service  Facts  [  J 

Pamphlet  descriptive  of  Cut-Over  Lands  [  ] 


NAME  

TOWN  

R.  F.  D  STATE  

Are  you  Interested  In  new  Farm  Lands?  If  so  wo  will  send  you  a  phamph- 
fet  descriptive  of  the  Southern  YeMow  Pine  Cut-Over  Lands,  which  offer 
the   greatest  agricultural  opportunity  in  America  today.    Ask  for  it. 

Southern  Pine  Association 

672-Z  Interstate  Bank  BIdg, 
New  Orleans*  La. 


A  METZ  Hugs  the  Road 

As  No  Other  Light  Car  Does 

Its  roomy  tonneau,  long  wheel  base,  spring  and  shock  absorbers  give  you  heavy 
car  ease  and  comfort,  at  light  car  expense.  Its  gearless  t  ansmission  is  strong, 
sure,  gives  you  a  speed  lor  any  road  condition,  and  makes  jerking,  when  starling 

.     or  changing  speeds,  impossible.  Combine 
this  with  its  light  weight — and  you  have 
the  reason   why  tires  last  longer  on  a 
METZ — why  its  gasoline  and  oil  consump- 
tion is  so  low.    Its  engine  is  one  that  any 
owner  can  take  care  of  easily,  in  his  own 
garage — simple  in  con- 
struction, but  speedy  and 
powerful  in 
operation. 
Wri  te  today 
for  literature 
fully  describ- 
ing this  car, 
t  h  e  present 
holder  of  the 
Glidden  Tro- 
phy. We  offer 
a  s  p  1  e  n  d  i  d 
chance  for 
Dealers  in 
open  territory. 
Write  at  once. 

METZ  COMPANY 

Dept.  16,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Completely  Equipped, 
including  Electric  Starter 
and  Electric  Lights 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  "I 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 
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Certain-teed 


oofing 


The  guarantee,  which  the  General 
puts  on  every  roll  of  CERTAIN- 
TEED  Roofing,  warrants  it  to  last  5, 
10  or  15  years,  according  to  ply. 

This  guarantee  is  backed  by  the  biggest  roof- 
ing concern  in  the  world,  and  is  conservative, 
as  experience  provesthat  CERTAIN-TEED 
lasts  longer.  You  take  no  risk  when  you 
buy  CERTAIN-TEED;  it  is  very  different 
from  inferior  roofing  sold  by  mail. 

CERTAIN  TEED  Roofing  is  made  from  the  best 
roofing  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
General's  own  blend  ot  soft  asphalts,  and  coated 
with  a  harder  blend  of  asphalts  which  prevents 
the  soft  saturation  from  drying  out. 
CERTAIN-TEED  is  safer  than  wood  shingles;  it 
looks  better  than  galvanized  iron  or  tin;  and  it  is 
easier  to  lay,  and  cheaper  than  any  of  them. 

Get  CERTAIN-TEED  from  your  local  dealer 
whom  you  know  and  can  rely  upon.  It  will  save 
you  money  in  the  end.  CERTAIN-TEED  is  sold 
by  good dealerseverywhere.atreasonable  prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Roofing  and  Building  Papers. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  -»« 

'  one  month  s 

tree  trial  oil  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  "fffifftfr."  Wo 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  oner  is  absolutely  genuine. 

WRITE  TODA  Y  IoT  our  big  catalog  ebowiruf 
*    ■  *      i  *******  *  our  {ull  line  o£  b,cvcle5  (a~ 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  befor* 
iqualed  (or  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.  It's  free. 

TSRCB,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  ali 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

ft  I  OCR  AOENTB  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1916  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

•It  Cott*  YOU  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  bow  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO*  D«piSl96,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


HAVANA   FARM  TRUCKS 

We  can  furnish  these  Low-Down  Gears  with 
either  Steel  Wheels  or  Wood  Wheels.  They 
are  as  handy  for  farm  work  as  the  Auto 
is  for  travel. 

We  can  furnish  broad  tire  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
wagon.   May  we  not  send  you  our  Free  Catalogue? 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,Boi27,  Havana,  III. 


Save  Dealers'  Profit 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
It  has  the  full  Ufa  of  the  oil 

In  it  when  delivered  to  you 

Guaranteed  For  5  and  1  Yeart. 

Try  two  gallons  out  of  your 
order— if  not  satisfied  r~ 


turn  balance  and  get  ALL, 
of  your  money  back. 
MADE  FRESH  FM  Instructions   For  Painting 
YOUR  ORDER.  with  each  order. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  my  FREE  PAINT  BOOK 

with  Color  Card.  Tells  why  paint  should  be  fresh. 
L  CHME.  THE  PHIHT  HUH.  Deal.  31 .  »t.  tools,  Uou 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 


,  Over  26.000.000  rods  Brown' 
Fence  already  gold  to  400 .000  I 
!  farmers.    Factory  Prices. 

Freight  Prepaid.  I  50  styles, 
!3o  per  rod  up.    Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool   Write  postal. 
TMg  shown  rcteci  *  WIRE  CO. 
Oept.  ss  *     Cleveland,  Ohio 


CHICKEN  CHATTER 

Egg-Getting  Hints         Consider  the  Chick 


MONEY  IN  EGGS 

Why  sell  e«({s  at  lfic  per  dozen  when  you  can 
keen  them  an  i  get 10  to  60  cents?  TJBE  FLKM- 
INO  NUG  PKKHIiKVUK,  it  will  keep  eggs  nine 
flinnthH  equul  to  now  laid  I'fTK".    Simple,  Convenient, 

Certain.  No  liquid,  no  cold  Htomgo.  Approvad  by  Beats 
Poultry  Departments,  One  jar  covers  IU0 dozen,  Sent  l'. 
P.  *l.oi).  Local  Agoiitx  wanted.  For  testimonials  and 
particulars  nddreim  the  following  If  no  local  agentx. 

D.  H.  BIETHAN,  BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO 


FOWLS  are  like  human  beings— if 
they  sit  around  and  do  nothing 
they  will  get  sick;  keep  them  busy 
all  the  time;  throw  the  grain  in  the 
litter  and  it  will  give  them  exercise. 
Keep  the  litter  as  clean  as  possible. 
Serious  losses  often  occur  from 
fowls  eating  their  manure  or  smell- 
ing it,  causing  them  to  have  colds 
in  the  lungs  and  other  troubles. 

In  feeding  for  egg  production  the 
feeder  needs  to  have  a  system  of 
feeding  which  he  can  follow  out  each 
day.  We  will  say,  begin  by  feeding 
mixed  grain  in  the  litter  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  mixed  in  the 
following  proportion:  Corn  sixty 
pounds,  wheat  sixty  pounds,  oats 
thirty  pounds,  buckwheat  thirty 
pounds.  Dry  mash  is  placed  in  the 
hopper,  which  is  opened  in  the  after- 
noon: Alfalfa  ten  pounds,  bran  thirty 
pounds,  middlings  sixty  pounds,  corn- 
meal  sixty  pounds,  oil  meal  ten 
pounds,  beef  scrap  fifty  pounds,  salt 
one  pound.  It  is  best  to  have  succu- 
lent food  at  noon,  as  much  as  can 
be  cleaned  up  promptly,  consisting 
of  beets,  cabbage,  sprouted  oats, 
clover,  or  other  available  green  food, 
of  course  keeping  shell,  grit,  char- 
coal and  fresh  water  before  them 
all  the  time.  Fowls  doing  heavy 
egg-laying  should  be  induced  to  eat 
heavily  of  dry  mash. 

Occasionally,  tho,  a  flock  of  hens 
will  be  so  run  down  and  out  of  con- 
dition that  they  cannot  work  the 
litter.  In  that  case  the  following 
tonic  may  be  used  with  good  effect: 
Three-quarters  pound  of  ginger,  one 
and  one-half  ounces  of  powdered 
gentian,  one  and  one-half  ounces 
powdered  anise  seed.  A  dose  is  one- 
half  ounce  for  every  ten  hens  every 
third  day,  placed  in  the  mash  until 
marked  improvement  is  noted. 

Another  harmless  stimulant,  and 
a  fine  blood  purifier,  is  flowers  of 
sulphur.  A  level  teaspoonful  added 
to  each  quart  of  mash  (preferably 
moist)  every  third  day  will  prove 
beneficial. 

If  the  fowls  have  no  vermin  and 
still  do  not  lay,  add  one  small  thim- 
bleful of  cayenne  pepper  to  each 
quart  of  feed,  mix  thoroly,  and  feed 
for  one  week,  then  omit  the  pepper 
and  keep  right  on  with  the  mash, 
summer  and  winter. 

Another  good  mash  is  wheat  ten 
pounds,  wheat  shorts  ten  pounds, 
cornmeal  ten  pounds,  ground  white 
mustard  seed  one-quarter  pound, 
cottonseed  meal  two  and  one-half 
pounds,  clean,  dry,  sharp  sand  two 
pounds;  mix  thoroly.  For  fowls  in 
ordinary  condition  mix  one  quart  of 
this  feed  with  sweet  milk,  buttermilk 
or  clabber  to  a  stiff  dough  for  fifteen 
adult  fowls  for  the  morning  feed; 
feed  it  only  once  a  day. 

Limber  Neck 

THIS  disease,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is  characterized  by  the 
limp  condition  of  the  neck,  the  fowl 
practically  losing  all  control  of  the 
neck  muscles,  so  the  head  rests  on 
the  ground.  This  condition  occurs 
in  warm  weather,  and  is  caused  by 
the  fowls  eating  a  decomposed  flesh 
in  which  ptomaine  has  developed. 
This  poison  causes  a  partial  paraly- 
sis of  the  neck  muscles  and  often  re- 
sults in  the  death  of  the  bird.  Mag- 
gots eaten  by  fowls  do  not  cause  the 
disease,  except  as  they  may  contain 
the  poison  which  they  have  obtained 
from  the  decaying  flesh. 

The  best  and  most  effective  treat- 
ment is,  of  course,  never  to  leave  any 
dead  fowls  or  other  dead  animals 
around,  but  to  bury  or  burn  all  car- 
casses. Treatment  of  sick  birds  is 
not  usually  very  successful,  but  a 
teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  is  sometimes 
effective. 


It  is  better  to  keep  the  pullets  sep- 
arate from  the  old  hens,  as  the  for- 
mer can  stand  heavier  feeding  with- 
out danger  of  overfattening  them. 


THE  two  most  important  factors 
in  chick  raising  are  comfort  and 
proper  food,  according  to  N.  L.  Har- 
ris, superintendent  of  poultry  hus- 
bandry in  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

"The  little  chick,  whether  natural- 
ly or  artificially  fed,  should  not  be 
given  anything  to  eat  until  it  shows 
signs .  of  being  decidedly  hungry, 
which  will  usually  be  in  about 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours.  One 
of  the  first  feeds  that  the  young 
chick  should  receive  is  fine  sand  or 
commercial  chick  grit  and  a  good 
drink  of  some  sour  milk  or  butter- 
milk if  possible.  More  digestive 
troubles  in  incubator  chicks  are 
caused  from  a  lack  of  grit  than  any 
other  one  thing. 

"One  of  the  essentials  in  main- 
taining good  digestion  is  a  liberal 
supply  of  either  sour  milk  or  butter- 
milk. In  a  few  hours  after  the  sand 
and  buttermilk  have  been  fed,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  hard  boiled  egg, 
including  the  shell,  chopped  fine  and 
mixed  with  bread  crumbs  or  rolled 
oats,  may  be  given.  A  good  propor- 
tion is  one  part  egg  and  five  parts 
bread  crumbs  or  rolled  oats. 

"On  the  second  day  equal  parts  of 
cracked  wheat  and  corn  should  be 
scattered  in  a  litter.  At  the  same 
time  a  mash  consisting  of  eighteen 
parts  cornmeal,  twenty-one  parts 
wheat  bran,  four  parts  bone  meal, 
and  two  parts  of  granulated  charcoal 
should  be  given.  The  charcoal  is 
not  a  feed  but  acts  as  a  regulator. 
The  mash  should  be  fed  in  shallow 
troughs  that  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  If  chicks  have  a  free  range 
this  mash  may  be  kept  before  them 
at  all  times.  If,  however,  they  are 
confined  to  small  pens,  only  what 
they  will  clean  up  in  about  twenty 
minutes  should  be  given  them. 

"During  the  first  week  or  ten  days, 
it  is  best  to  feed  five  times  a  day, 
after  which  time  three  times  daily 
is  sufficient.  As  soon  as  possible 
whole  wheat  and  whole  kaffir  should 
take  the  place  of  the  cracked  grains 
Whole  kaffir  is  a  splendid  feed  for 
young  chicks. 

"Where  an  abundant  supply  of 
sour  milk  is  not  available  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  add  one-half 
pound  of  corn  and  meat  scrap  to 
the  dry  mash  after  the  first  week. 
This  should  gradually  be  increased 
to  four  pounds  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week.  When  the  hatch  is 
brought  off  early  and  there  is  not  an 
abundance  of  green  shoots  it  will  »be 
found  beneficial  to  feed  an  onion 
once  or  twice  daily." 

Intestinal  Worms 

WORMS  are  frequently  present 
in  the  intestines  and  ceca  of 
chickens,  particularly  young  chicks, 
often  causing  considerable  loss.  Prac- 
tically the  only  way  to  determine 
that  worms  are  present  is  to  exam- 
ine the  ceca  and  intestines  of  dead 
chicks.  The  worms  are  small  and 
hairlike.  Occasionally  flat  tape- 
worms are  found,  but  these  are  not 
very  common.  Chicks  infested  with 
worms  go  off  feed  and  become  thin 
and  sickly-looking. 

In  combating  worms  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  clean  the  soil  over 
which  the  chicks  run,  and  to 
move  the  runs  each  year  or  two  if 
possible.  Cleanliness  in  the  house 
must  also  be  observed.  In  treating 
affected  birds,  powdered  arcea  nut  (20 
to  40  grains  per  fowl),  administered 
in  either  mash  or  mixed  with  butter 
and  made  into  pills,  is  an  effective 
remedy.  Powdered  male  fern  (30 
grains  to  one  dram),  or  oil  of  tur- 
pentine (1  to  3  teaspoonfuls),  alone 
or  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
olive  oil,  is  also  very  good.  It  is  well 
to  follow  any  of  these  remedies  with 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  (1  to  3  teaspoon- 
fuls). 


375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1,000 
lbs. 


Don't  send 
a  penny, 
make  a  de- 
posit or  ob- 
ligate your- 
self in  any 
way.  Simply 
request  to  try 


Your 
Credit 
Is  Good 


the  wonder- 
ful Majestic  Sep- 
arator brings  it  to  you 
for  a  30  days  absolutely 
free  trial.  Teat  it  with  warm 
or  cold  milk  andif  it  doesn't 
skim  all  the  cream  right 
down  to  the  laat  drop  in 
finer  condition  and  do  it 
easier  and  in  less  time 
than  any  other  separator 
i  the   market,  return  it 
our  expense  —  the  trial 
costs  you  nothing.  Tho  great 

MAJESTIC 

Cream  Separator 

must  positively  prov* 
every  one  or  our 
claims.  If,  in  your 
own  judgment, 
it   is  tho  moat 
strongly  constructed,  easiest  running  . 
and  in  •V«ry  way  the  b«at  separator 
you  ever  saw  and  you  decide  to  keep 
it,  yon  won't  have  to  make  even  the  first  small 
payment  for3  months.  Just  think  of  it— you  keep 
It  3  whole  months  before  you  pay  a  centl  Then  pay 
balance  in  6,  9  and  12  months  giving  you 

A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Without  Interest 

Ttoe  price  of  the  Majestic  is  positively  the  lowest 
ever  made  on  a  strictly  high  grade  separator.  All 
the  latest  improvements  including  inside  splash  oiling 
device  that  keeps  gearing  perfectly  lubricated  and  ab- 
solutely prevents  a  drop  of  oil  coming  in  contact  with 
cream.  A,Iso  improved  separable  disc  bowl.  Strong, 
durable— runs  like  a  top  with  marvelous  ease.  Simplest 
to  clean,  all  parts  readily  accessible.  No  nooks  or 
corners  to  gather  dirt.  It's  the  most  amazing  triumph 
ever  achieved  in  cream  separator  construction. 

No  Reference  Required 

No  embarrassing  questions,  no  references.  No  secur- 
ity, no  formality,  no  red  tape  of  any  kind. 
CDCC  Separator  Book.  Tells  you  all  about  the 
■  marvelous  Majestic  and  explains  liberal 

credit  terms  which  the  House  of  Hart- 
man  with  its  enormous  $10,000,000 
i  capital  alone  can  afford  tooffcr.  Ask 
for  Separator  (Catalog  No.  8-224 

HARTMAN  COMPANY 

r~  4094-98  La  Salle  St..  Chicago.  III. 

BSend  me  a  free  copy  of  v*ur  Cream 
Separator  Catalog  No.  S-224  explain- 
ing liberal  no-money-in-auvance.  year-to-pay- 

I without -interest  credit  terms.  This  does  not  obligate  • 
me  in  any  way. 

|  Name   | 

■^Address  •  , j 


95  on 

Upward  TRIAL 

American. 


FULIY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new.  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skimi 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar* 
vel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  it  large  or  small  write  for, 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO 
Box  40»5        Bainbridge,  N.  Y 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Kas- 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnrr  DAflK 
gain  list  and  free  book  rflCE.  DUVn 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  B35  and  up. 
SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dopt.i   I . Caleiburg,  Kansas. 


WTTTF 

WW  AAA  *b 

You  can't  buy  nny  annd  engine  at  a 
lower  price.  You  can't  buy  a  betirr 
engine  at  dnublo  the  price.  Sold  direct 
factory  to  user    Established  1870. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

2J(y>  Oakland  Av.  KansaaClty.Mo. 

•>lf>'J  EmpiroBldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2  n-P.  $29.95^1 
8  ll-P.  $47.86  1 
4  nr.  $64.75  1 
B  11-1',  fSB  ill  1 

1  II  p  .-1  -•  11  I 

Writctorprlce*  ■ 
on  .iziMi  12,  11!  1 
nncl  22  II  I'.  1 

Keep  down  the  lice  and  mites. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  runninn 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  i 
Electric  Wheel  Co. 
145  tini  s«..o»">cr.in. 
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ShaipToolsPayBig 


Defying  Time  and  Temperature 


Continued  Fro 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  day,  or 
in  hour  and  a  half  for  one  man. 
rhis  includes  cracking  and  elevating 
the  ice  with  a  small  gasoline  engine. 
.  Besides  the  big  ice  room  which  oc- 
tupies  about  one-half  of  the  building 
trom  side  to  side  and  top  to  bottom, 
sach  floor  contains  two  cold  storage 
rooms  and  a  long  receiving  room. 
\t  one  end  cf  the  receiving  room  are 
»ffices  and  a  freight  elevator  for  han- 
iling  the  products  coming  in  and  go- 
ing out.  The  basement  rooms  are  for 
regetables  and  fruits;  the  main  floor 
rooms  are  used  for  eggs,  including  a 
candling  room  not  so  cold  as  the 
jtorage  room  proper,  while  the  top 
Ipor  is  for  meats  and  such  things 
that  require  a  very  low  temperature, 
rhe  vegetable  and  fruit  rooms  have 
i  capacity  of  four  cars,  the  egg  room 
las  a  capacity  of  1,000  cases  of  eggs, 
while  the  top  floor  rooms  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  four  cars  of  meats  or  boxed 
Iressed  poultry. 

All  readily  understand  the  general 
advantages  of  holding  various  prod- 
ucts in  cold  storage.  From  the  farm- 
er's standpoint  the  community  cold 
jtorage  plant  is  a  great  benefit  in 
many  ways.  It  gives  him  a  chance  to 
rtore  and  hold  certain  perishable 
products  from  the  time  of  glutted 
markets  and  low  demand  to  times  of 
higher  demand  and  better  prices.  In 
some  cases  the  farmer  is  able  to  sell 
certain  perishable  crops  at  a  good 
price,  while  without  holding  in  cold 
jtorage  he  could  not  sell  at  any  price. 

A  few  cases  only  can  be  given  space 
to  illustrate.  Our  nearest  neighbor 
packed  his  fall  apple  crop  and  stored 
in  the  community  plant.  He  removed 
the  apples  in  December  and  sold 
them  at  $4  a  barrel.  The  cost  of 
storage  was  30  cents  per  barrel  for 
two  months,  leaving  the  net  selling 
price  $3.70  per  barrel.    Had  he  sold 
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the  apples  in  the  fall  at  picking  time, 
they  would  have  brought  him  only 
$2.50  a  barrel. 

We  and  several  other  farmers 
butchered  as  early  as  September, 
storing  the  fresh  meat  and  using  it 
as  needed.  This  effected  a  saving  of 
about- 5  cents  a  pound,  or  $5  per  100 
pounds,  on  the  meat  we  used  in  the 
fall.  Also,  we  are  planning  now  to 
keep  fresh  meat  in  storage  all  the 
time,  to  be  taken  out  for  general  fam- 
ily use  and  for  special  occasions, 
such  as  for  harvesting,  thrashing  and 
silo  filling,  when  many  hungry  hands 
must  be  fed.  We  can  now  butcher  a 
pig,  calf,  sheep  or  other  animal,  large 
or  small,  and  store  in  a  fresh  condi- 
tion, to  be  taken  out  and  used  when 
needed.  This  gives  us  cheap,  fresh 
meat  whenever  we  want  it  and  we 
are  free  of  the  butchers'  hold-ups. 

Grimes  Golden  apples,  for  example, 
will  come  out  of  storage  as  fresh  in 
April  or  May  as  they  were  last  Octo- 
ber, and  a  barrel  or  bushel  box  of 
fresh  apples  in  late  spring  is  some- 
thing worth  while  in  farm  life,  and  it 
but  50  cents  a  barrel  to  hold 
these  apples  thru  the  season. 

The  beauty  about  the  cold  storage 
plant  for  the  farmer  who  makes  poul- 
try and  eggs  a  strong  side  line  is  that 
you  can  keep  your  cheap  summer 
eggs  absolutely  fresh  till  fall  or  win- 
ter for  higher  prices.  The  common 
storage  egg,  which  sells  cheap,  has 
become  old  and  stale  before  it  went 
into  cold  storage.  The  farmer  can 
place  his  eggs  in  cold  storage  at  one 
to  two  days  old  and  they  will  be  kept 
at  that  age;  they  will  be  as  fresh  as 
new-laid  eggs  and  will  sell  in  the 
fall  for  as  much.  It  is  possible  with 
cold  storage  to  sell  spring  and  sum- 
mer eggs  for  practically  double  what 
they  will  bring  on  the  market  in  sea- 
son, and  this  means  much  greater 
poultry  profits. 


The  Homemaking  Business 


Continued  Fr 
in  the  oven.    It  may  be  put  in  the 
Dven  while  the  radiators  are  heat- 
ing, in  order  to  quicken  the  cooking 
process. 

ROASTED  CHICKEN— Rub  the  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  chicken  with 
salt,  butter  and  flour.  Put  it  into  the 
cooker  between  two  hot  radiators. 
Let  remain  from  2  to  4  hours,  de- 
pending on  its  age. 

BAKED  CHICKEN— Dress  and 
stuff  as  for  ordinary  baking.  Place 
in  utensil.  Remove  to  the  cooker, 
using  both  radiators  very  hot.  Al- 
low about  30  minutes  to  each  pound. 

BOILED  CHICKEN— Wipe  chick- 
en; singe  and  cut  for  serving.  Place 
chicken  in  the  kettle  with  2  cups 
salted  water,  boiling.  Then  add  a 
handful  of  rice  and  a  cup  of  milk 
and  more  salt,  if  needed.  Place  in 
cooker  without  removing  coyer.  Al- 
low it  to  remain  2  hours  if  the  chick- 
en is  young,  and  3  or  4  if  it  is  old, 
using  one  radiator.  Serve  on  platter 
with  a  gravy  made  from  liquor  and 
seasoned  with  chopped  parsley,  cel- 
ery or  thyme  and  hard-boiled  eggs. 

KSCALLOPED  CHICKEN  — One 
chicken  boiled  in  cooker  witli  very 
little  water.  When  done,  remove 
bones  and  skin  and  pick  up  fine. 
Butt'-r  deep  baking  parf;  put.  in  layer 
of  coarse  cracker  crumbs,  then  layer 
of  chicken;  put  on  butter,  pepper 
and  salt,  then  cracker  crumbs,  and  so 
on  until  the  dish  is  full,  having 
crumbs  on  top  with  little  pieces  of 
butter.  Pour  over  1  cup  of  hot,  rich 
milk  and  liquor  from  chicken.  Put 
In  baking  dish  in  cooker  for  60  min- 
utes, between  two  hot  radiators. 

CREOLE  CHICKEN — One  medium- 
sized  chicken,  6  tomatoes  or  1  No.  2 
can  tomatoes,  3  sweet  red  peppers 
cut  in  small  cubes,  3  sweet  green 
Peppers  cut  in  small  cubes,  or  1  No. 
2  can  of  peppers,  '/t  pound  ham,  or 
2  or  3  slices  bacon  chopped  fine,  1 
bay  leaf,  1  tablespoon  chopped  pars- 
ley, 2  teaspoons  salt,  1  onion  (size  of 
2  tablespoons  butter  or  ba- 
con drippings.  Cut.  chicken  as  for 
«tew;  sear  by  dropping  it  info  1  pint. 
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boiling  water;  then  let  simmer  gent- 
ly for  %  hour.  Cook  the  chopped 
onion  in  the  butter  or  meat  drippings 
until  light  yellow.  Simmer  toma- 
toes for  15  minutes  with  the  bay  leaf; 
strain  and  pour  over  the  onion.  Now 
add  the  minced  ham  and  parsley  and 
cook  for  15  minutes  longer.  To  this 
mixture  add  the  chopped  peppers 
and  the  chicken  stock  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Place  the  chicken  in  the  fire- 
less  cooker  vessel,  pour  over  it  this 
mixture  of  vegetables  and  let  boil  5 
minutes.  Put  at  once  into  the  fire- 
less  cooker.  With  one  hot  soapstone 
let  the  chicken  stay  in  the  cooker  for 
2  hours;  without  hot  stone  for  3 
hours.' 

Brown  bread  and  steamed  pud- 
dings can  all  be  cooked  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  tireless,  using  one  hot 
soapstone.  Make  the  bread  or  pud- 
ding according  to  your  favorite  reci- 
pes; put  them  on  to  cook  in  cold  wa- 
ter which  is  brought  to  a  boil  slow- 
ly; as  soon  as  boiling  cover  closely 
and  put  in  the  fireless  over  the  hot 
soapstone  4  hours.  If  you  want  to 
cook  them  over  night  it  will  not  hurt 
them  to  be  left  in  the  cooker  that 
long. 

Rice  puddings  and  baked  custards 
are  placed  between  two  hot  soap- 
stones  and  baked  until  brown. 

Flowers  and  Vegetables 

A NUMBER  of  plans  may  be 
worked  out  advantageously 
for  growing  flowers  and  vegetables 
side  by  side  in  the  greenhouse, 
the  coldframe  or  the  open  field. 
Vegetables  which  come  on  rapidly 
and  are  soon  cropped  may  be  plant- 
ed with  long-season  flowers.  The 
greenhouses  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  furnish  a  suggestion 
for  such  a  plan.  Gladioli  and  let- 
tuce are  planted  in  the  same  bed. 
The  lettuce  is  in  rows  eight  inches 
apart,  with  a  row  of  gladioli  between. 
When  it  is  ready  to  sell,  the  lettuce 
is  cut  and  the  gladioli  continue  a 
healthy  growth. 


Unfit  Cream  in  South 
Dakota 

THE  South  Dakota  dairy  laws  de- 
clare when  cream  is  unfit  for 
butter  as  follows: 

Chapter  296,  Section  5  (Cream  for 
Butter  Making  Purposes — When  Un- 
merchantable). For  the  purpose  of 
this  act,  cream  shall  be  deemed  un- 
merchantable for  buttermaking  pur- 
poses: 

1.  If  it  be  in  an  unclean,  filthy  or 
unwholesome  condition. 

2.  If  it  be  cream  from  milk  which 
was  in  a  filthy,  unclean  or  unwhole- 
some condition. 

3.  If  it  be  cream  from  milk  pro- 
duced from  animals  having  disease, 
sickness,  ulcers,  abscess  or  running 
sores,  or  from  milk  which  has 
been  taken  from  the  animal  within 
fifteen  days  before  or  five  days  after 
parturition;  or  from  milk  which  is 
produced  from  cows  kept  in  an  un- 
wholesome place,  or  which  have  been 
fed  undesirable  foods  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction  or  rottenness,  or  of  un- 
healthful  nature. 

4.  If  at  any  time  it  be  contained 
in  a  filthy,  unclean,  unsanitary  or 
unwashed  vessel,  can,  pail,  or  other 
container. 

5.  If  it  be  cream  which  has  been 
skimmed  by  a  filthy,  unclean,  unsani- 
tary or  unwashed  separator. 

6.  If  it  contains  less  than  20  per 
cent  butterfat. 

7.  If  it  has  an  acidity  exceeding 
35  degrees,  Mann's  test. 

8.  If  it  is  above  70  degrees  Fah- 
renheit in  temperature. 

9.  If  it  contains  any  artificial 
preservatives. 


QQ  Clp,  of  all  edged  farm  tools  used^k 
^ "  /U  in  America  are  sharpened  by 
the  manufacturer  on  "Cleveland  Grind- 
stones"— the  natural  abrasive  stone  that 
best  preserves  the  temper  of  the  steel. 

Profit  by  the  maker's  experience.  Keep 
t/our  own  tools  at  thHr  best  w  ih  "Cleveland 
Grindstones"  -the  recognized  standard. 

Best  for  Ttfy  Every  Farmer  should 
tfoo  \r/         have  the  "Harvest 

l'  K  ng",    complete  for 

farm  s — !T7~^  hand  or  power.  Un- 
equalled for  sharpen- 
ing mower  blaues, 
scythes,  tools,  etc. 

Has  angle  steel 
frame,  enameled 
to  resist  rust;  roll- 
erbearings;a24x2 
inch  selected  gen- 
uine "Cleveland 
Grindstone;" 
costs  but  little 
more  than  a 
.counted  hand 
_.  ?tone  of  equal 

Harvest 
King 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  prove  the  superior 
grit  and  toughness 
of  the  "Harvest 
King",  we  will  send 
this  handy  "Harvest< 
King,  Jr."  for  kitchen 
use,  charges  prepaid 
as  far  west  as  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska.  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana,  on  receipt  of  one 
dollar.  ^ 

Send  $1.00  today.  Get  Free  Booklet  for  Farmers. 
THE  CLEVELAND  STONE  COMPANY 
IJ30  Leader-News  BIdg.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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"CLEVELAND  GRINDSTONES' 
Preserve  Tool  Temper 


•Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1915 


Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
and  prosperity  was  never  so  great 


Ypg         |  l\  E^*^i§  Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom- 
w    a  Nf*y^l  inent  business  man  says  :  "Canada's  position  today  is 
sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20$  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Wheat  averaged  In  1 915  over  25  buahelm  per  acre 
Oars    averaged  In  1915  over  45  bumhelm  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  In  1915  over  40  bumheta  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other- 
wise, ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.  Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful. 
There  is  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  conscription.  For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  'settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address   c>  j  BROUGHTON,  112  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
G.  W.  AIRD,  215  Traction  Terminal  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 

No  passports  are  necessary  to  enter  Canada.  Camrtlaa  Cwramant  Aamm t. 
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DOWN  and 

One  fear 
To  Pay  ( 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all 


24  thI?  m  BUTTERFLY 

m  No.  2  Junior— a  light  rnnnlng,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
Ufetlme  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  faour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  termB  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Deviee,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—  Easy  Turn- 
ing —Sanita  ry 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  ffiKE 

You  can  have  SO  days  FREE  trial  and  foo  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendjd  machine*}  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  aeparator  you  wish.  *Keep  It  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  wo  will 
refund  your  82  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
DO  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  * 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers j 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 


flibaugh'Dover  Co.,  2206 Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


▼»  ^TkX^  *  fU.MJ'^  products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  llnd  farm  help  for  you;  will  lake 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST;^5^^ 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

W3RJTE  TO  t&^STb 

600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  


(I  I :  I  ,r  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVEKV- 
where.  Government  Jobs.  $70.00  month. 
Short  hours.  Vacation.  Big  chance  for  farm- 
ers. Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dep't. 
K  lis,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chlca£o, 
Illinois. 


MALE   HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— 200  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO 
prepare  for  coming  Government  Examinations. 
Free  Text  Books.  Splendid  salaries.  I  con- 
ducted Examinations.  Write  for  Free  Les- 
son.Ozment,   4R,  St.  Louis.   


AGENTS  WANTED 

SUITS  $3.75,  PANTS  $1.00.  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple   and   full    layout  free.     Write  quick.  La- 

cassian  Co..  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


MINNESOTA,  THE  LAND  OF  CORN  AND 
clover,  offers  a  home  for  you.  Buy  now  while 
lands  are  cheap,  and  are  selling  on  long  time 
and  easy  terms.  Maps  and  literature  sent  free. 
Write  to  Fred  D.  Sherman,  State  Immigratien 
Commissioner,  Room  601,  State  Capitol,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  III. 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature. 
Say  what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker, 
214  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Love  and  Watermelons 


WE  OWN  200,000  ACRES,  PRICE  $5.00  TO 
$20.00  an  acre,  easy  terms.  Agents  wanted. 
Grimmer   Land  Company,    Marinette,  Wis. 

FARMS.  LAND,  FOR  SALE.  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver. Colo. 


MINNESOTA  FARM  LANDS 

1910 — MINNESOTA  INVITES  YOU.  RICH 
dairy  trucking  lands — Low  prices.  Easy 
Terms.  Illustrated  literature  free.  Arnold, 
Commissioner,  Iron  Range  Railway,  541  Wol- 
vin  Bldg.,  Duluth.  Minnesota. 


FARMS  WANTED 
WANTED— FARMS;  HAVE  3,357  BUYERS; 
describe   your   unsold    property.    157  Farmers' 
Exchange.    Denver.  Colo. 


FARM  LOANS 

ASSISTANCE  GIVEN  OWNERS  DESIRING 
farm  loans;  state  amount  desired.  3  Farmers' 
Exchange.    Denver.  Colo. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  10  HEIFERS  AND 
2  bulls,  15-16ths  pure.  $20  each,  crated  for 
shipment  anywhere.  Edgewood  Farm,  White- 
water, Wis. 


It  1/ SIN  ESS  OPPORTUNITY 

I  OWN  400  ACRES  AND  A  PAYING  Busi- 
ness. I  want  a  partner  who  can  invest  $6,000, 
act  as  treasurer  and  handle  the  money.  Busi- 
ness— stock  raising  and  lumber.  Box  153, 
Sulphur   Springs,  Arkansas.  


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CAMERA  OPERATORS,  WHO  PREFER 
prints  that  pay  for  the  investment  of  their 
cameras  are  requested  to  mail  us  their  Films. 
Developing  fi  Ex.,  10c.  Printing  2>4x3Vi.  3c; 
2"/4x4!4,  4c;  3',ix.'.i/2.  5c.  Post  Cards  5c.  The 
■I.  I  >.  M ■  rgan  <  o..  Jordan,  Minn. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS  WANTED.  WRITE  FOR  LIST 
of  patent  buyers  and  Inventions  wanted.  In- 
cluding those  needed  on  farms;  11,000,000 
In  prizes  offered  for  inventions.  Send  sketch 
tot  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four 
guide  books  sent  free.  Patents  advertised 
fr<  e,  We  assist  Inventors  to  soil  their  Inven- 
tions. Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Continued  F; 
paniment;  and  as  he  at  times  would 
hold  his  fiddle  above  his  head  or  be- 
hind him,  or  near  the  floor,  it  kept 
the  poor  little  woman  hopping  about 
the  platform  like  a  lame  chicken  in 
a  barnyard  when  the  feed  is  being 
scattered. 

"I'll  tell  ye  what,"  declared  the 
tow-headed  fellow  from  the  hills,  as 
he  witnessed  the  grotesque  per- 
formance, "I'll  bet  a  dollar  that  they 
never  seed  anything  like  this  in  New 
York  er  Chicago!" 

"They  never  did!"  sanctioned  an- 
other. 

"He's  shorely  a  wonder!" 

"An'  him  blind,  too." 

"Is  he  really  blind?" 

"As  a  bat;  I  know  it,  fer  I  seed 
him  fall  over  a  cheer  in  broad  day- 
light." 

And  so  ran  the  various  comments 
among  the  crowd  while  the  perform- 
ance was  going  on. 

When  the  fiddler  had  finished,  ta- 
bles were  brought  into  the  big  room 
and  a  supper  was  spread  for  the 
guests — a  supper  peculiar  to  the  hill 
country,  in  which  hot  biscuits,  ham 
and  eggs  and  coffee  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  menu. 

After  supper  there  was  more  dan- 
cing, and  then  Billings,  the  blind  fid- 
dler began  playing  his  concluding 
selection.  He  was  wrestling  with 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  when  there 
was  a  sound  of  strange  voices  at  the 
door,  which  was  pushed  violently 
open,  and  a  half-dozen  rough-look- 
ing young  men  crowded  their  way 
into  the  room. 

They  were  from  Bilby,  a  lead  min- 
ing camp  some  six  or  seven  miles 
to  the  south.  The  leader,  Mai 
Wheatley,  was  a  man  of  some  thirty 
years,  one  of  the  "bad  men"  of  the 
camp,  and  he  was  known  as  one  who 
often  went  in  search  of  trouble. 

Having  pushed  his  way  thru  the 
door  past  Sam  Rooney,  and  striding 
into  the  room,  followed  by  his  com- 
panions, he  paused  long  enough  to 
fling  a  quick  glance  about  him. 

"We  have  dropped  round  to  enjoy 
ourselves  a  little,"  he  said,  letting  his 
gaze  wander  over  the  room. 

"I  guess  we'll  have  to  disappoint 
you,"  said  Rooney,  blandly. 

"Sorry  you  look  at  it  like  that," 
said  Wheatley,  "  'cause  we're  goin' 
to  have  to  disagree  with  you." 

"You  were  not  invited,"  said  Roo- 
ney, "and  therefore,  I  must  ask  you 
to  step  outside." 

Mai  Wheatley  grinned;  but  it  was 
an  ugly  grin — one  that  did  not  pre- 
sage a  pleasant  time.  "Now,  I  take 
that  as  ruther  an  unfriendly  act,"  he 
said,  "an'  unsociable-like,  being  in 
yer  own  house,  an'  we  dropped  in  fer 
a  little  visit." 

'You  were  not  invited,"  repeated 
Rooney.  "This  is  my  house.  I  in- 
vite whom  I  want,  and  the  rest  may 
stay  out." 

Wheatley  still  wore  the  ugly  grin. 
"I  know,"  he  said.  "You  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  this — invitin'  them 
that's  no  better-  than  we  are  an' 
leavin'  us  out.  We  have  come  in  to 
dance,  an'  we're  goin'  to  dance!"  He 
stood  looking  over  the  room,  as  if  in 
search  of  partners  for  himself  and 
companions.  "I  reckon  we'll  have  to 
git  you  to  introduce  us  to  the  girls," 
he  added. 

A  bevy  of  girls  stood  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  exchanging  little  bits  of 
gossip  before  starting  for  home,  but 
now  a  hush  had  fallen  over  them  as 
they  heard  the  words  of  the  intruder 
near  the  door. 

Jim  Higgins,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing against  the  wall  talking  to  some 
friends  when  Wheatley  and  his  gang 
entered,  now  moved  up  and  stood 
just  back  of  Rooney,  followed  by  a 
couple  of  his  companions. 

"Yes,  we're  goin'  to  dance  a  bit," 
went  on  Wheatley,  "an'  we'd  thank 
you  to  whistle  up  yer  mole  with  tho 
fiddle  an'  tell  him  to  git  to  work  an' 
grind  us  out  some  real  lively  airs,  or 
we'll  spile  his  gourd  for  him." 

"That's  jist  what  we'll  do!"  sanc- 
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tioned  one  of  his  companions  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Sorrel  Dick. 

Rooney  gazed  at  the  intruders  in 
silence  for  a  moment.  "I  don't  like 
to  have  any  trouble,"  he  said,  "for  it 
will  be  annoying  to  my  guests  and  do 
nobody  any  good.  But  I  cau't  have 
you  fellows  forcing  yourselves  in  on 
me  and  my  guests  in  this  fashion. 
Can't  you  see  the  wrong  of  it?  Your 
own  self-respect,  if  you  have  any, 
ought  to  tell  you  what  to  do." 

"Cut  it  out!"  cried  Wheatley.  "We 
are  here  to  dance,  an'  we're  going  to 
dance." 

"Not  in  this  house!"  Sam  Rooney's 
teeth  shut  with  a  click  as  he  ceased 
speaking.  He  was  past  fifty,  but  he 
had  a  powerful  frame,  and  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  allowing  any  one  to 
bluff  him. 

"We  don't  want  any  trouble  with 
you,  pa,"  said  Wheatley,  "an'  I'd  hate 
to  cause  any  disturbance,  but  we've 
come  all  the  way  from  town  out  here 
to  enjoy  ourselves  a  little,  an'  it 
would  be  reel  unfriendly  fer  you  to 
try  to  stop  us.  We  didn't  hear  of  this 
party  of  yours  till  pretty  late,  but 
we  dropped  around,  anyway,  jist  for 
politeness  to  show  you  that  we  don't 
hold  no  malice  at  bein'  slighted.  We 
want  to  dance,  an'  we  expect  to 
dance  or  know  the  reason  why." 

"Well,  I'm  ready  to  show  you  the 
reason  why,"  said  Rooney,  calmly. 

Wheatley  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
while  he  let  his  gaze  wander  over  the 
room.  He  could  see  that  Rooney  was 
not  without  backing,  and  to  start  any- 
thing would  mean  trouble — very  se- 
rious trouble.  He  hesitated,  and  then 
capitulated. 

"I  guess  you  are  right  about  not 
wantin'  us  fellows  to  come  buttin' 
in,"  he  said,  "an'  mebby  it's  for  you 
to  shoo  us  away.  Anyhow,  I  am 
willin'  to  compromise  if  you  will 
agree  to  terms.  First,  we'll  apolo- 
gize for  buttin'  in,  only  askin'  that 
we  have  the  privilege  of  dancin'  one 
round,  providin'  we  can  find  any  girls 
in  the  house  that  will  dance  with  us. 
If  we  can't,  then  we'll  git  out  an' 
have  no  more  to  say.  Come,  Mr.  Roo- 
ney, we  apologize  for  what  we  have 
done,  an'  if  you'll  let  us  have  a  bit  of 
a  dance,  if  we  can  find  partners,  we'll 
be  off.    What  do  you  say?" 

"Oh,  well,  go  ahead,"  said  Rooney. 
"If  any  of  the  girls  see  fit  to  dance 
with  you,  you  have  my  consent  to 
dance." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Rooney.  Now, 
whistle  up  the  fiddler,  an'  we'll  look 
about  fer  partners." 

Wheatley  strode  across  the  room 
toward  where  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
girls  were  gathered,  followed  by  his 
five  companions.  With  hat  in  hand, 
he  approached  the  group  and  asked: 
"Ladies,  is  there  any  among  you  who 
will  give  my  friends  and  me  the 
pleasure  of  a  dance  with  us?"  But 
not  one  responded. 

He  next  spoke  to  each  one  sep- 
arately, but  the  only  replies  he  got 
were  the  shakes  of  their  heads. 

"It  sort  of  looks  like  we  are  boy- 
cotted," he  said,  turning  to  his  com- 
panions.   "What  shall  we  do?" 

"If  no  one  will  volunteer  to  dance 
with  us,"  said  Sorrel  Dick,  "we  might 
try  conscription,  as  they  do  in  the 
war  over  in  Europe." 

"Jist  the  thing!"  sanctioned  Wheat- 
ley.  He  advanced  to  where  Sally 
Davidson  was  standing.  "You'll 
dance  with  me,  won't  you?"  he  asked, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

She  drew  away  from  him.  "Please 
excuse  me,"  she  said. 

"But  we  can't  excuse  you,  miss. 
You've  jist  nachurally  got  to  dance 
With  me!"  He  took  hold  of  Iipv  arm 
again  and  tried  to  pull  her  out  into 
the  dancing  space. 

Jim  Higgins  stepped  forward 
quickly.  He  shoved  Wheatley  back 
with  a  swift,  powerful  movement  and 
stood  facing  him. 

"Don't  try  any  of  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness here,"  he  warned.  "You  are  old 
enougli  to  know  better!" 

The  continuation  of  this  interest- 
ing story  will  be  found  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 
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SEEKS  AND  PLANTS 

TOMATOES,  EGG  PLANTS.  A  NO  PKPPRR 
— Millions  of  them — Varieties  of  tomatoes 
Globe,  Earliana,  Truckers'  Favorite,  Stone,  100 
Tor  50c;  500  for  $1.75  postpaid  and  Insured, 
By  express,  500  for  $1.25;  1,000  for  ti  90 
5.000  for  $1.75;  10,000  for  $1.50  per  1,000.  Egg 
Plants — Varieties:  High  Bush  and  Black 
Heauty.  Pepper  Plants — Varieties'  Ruhv 
King,  Chinese  Giant.  Pimento,  I  no  for  7.r.e;  500 
for  $2.50  postpaid  and  insured.  By  express, 
500  for  $2.00;  1.000  for  $3.00.  Plants  ready 
March  1st.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga., 
and  Greenville,  S.  C.   

CABBAGE  PLANTS— FORTY  '  MILLION 
Genuine  Frost  Proof  Plants.  Varieties:  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield.  Charleston  Waketleld,  Sue- 
cession,  Flat  Dutch,  and  Drumhead.  Price, 
500  for  $1.10;  1,000  for  $2.00.  postpaid  and  in- 
sured. By  express  1,000  at  $1.25;  6,000  to 
10.000  at  90c;  15.000  to  20,000  at  75c  per 
1,000.  Prompt  delivery  and  good  strong  plants 
guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue.  Piedmont 
Plant  Co.,  Albany.  Ga.,  and  Greenville.  S.  c '. 

SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


PORTO  RICO  YAMS,  500  PLANTS  DE- 
livered  for  $1.25.  Special  quantity  prices. 
Will  return  your  money  after  crop  is  made  if 
dissatisfied.     John   Aldrldge.  Tallahassee.  Fla. 


home  CANNEKS 

HOME  CANNERS— ALL  SIZES.  USED  BY 
U.  S.  Qovernment  Schools,  Girls'  Clubs,  Col- 
laborators, and  Farmers  everywhere.  Head- 
quarters for  Cans  and  Labels.  For  Catalog 
and  Special  Offer,  write  Royal  Home  Canner 
Co.,  Dept.   202,  Albion.  III. 


COLLIES 

COLLIES  OR  AIREDALE  TERRIERS; 
state  which  you  want,  send  two  .  cent  stamp 
for  list.     W.  R.  Watson,  Box  1605,  Oakland, 

Iowa. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter. N.  T. 


I  POULTRY 

:,  ; 

LEGHORNS 
LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?     A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.    Write  W.  D.  Bovce 
Co.,   500-514   N.   Dearborn  St.,   Chicago,  III. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  FARM 
range  flock.  Eggs  $1  per  15,  $3  per  50,  post- 
paid.    Baby    chicks    10c    each.      Mrs.  Alfred 

Miller.  Voltaire.  N.  D. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514   N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co..   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im> 
plements,  anythingand everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 

QVICXJLy— 

CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  tor  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N  .  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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SOME   HOMEMAKING  HINTS 

The  Part  Which  Trees  and  Plants  Play  in  This  Important  Business 


Avoid  Freakish  Effects 

rHE  nearer  we  imitate  nature  in  planting  and 
decorating  our  home  grounds,  the  more 
pleasing  the  effect  will  be;  and  while  nature 
ometimes  is  a  little  freakish,  we  will  do  well  to 
esitate  before  trying  to  imitate  her  freaks.  Then 
•ere  are  other  freaks  in  planting  that  are  popular 
rith  some  that  nature  offers  no  excuse  at  all  for. 
bme  of  the  fancy  gardening  I  have  seen  even  in 
ome  parks  reminds  one  of  the  hideous  wall  paper 
oral  effects  that  resemble  nothing  ever  seen  in  na- 
ire. 

Fancy  shaped  evergreens  is  one  form  of  decora- 
ion  that  is  abhorrent  to  the  nature  lover,  and  yet 
liere  are  many  who  see  great  beauty  in  them,  they 
laim.  I  can  conceive  of  places  where  these  might 
e  of  interest  in  connection  with  gardening  that  is 
itended  only  as  a  supplement  to  the  architecture 
f  the  buildings.  Grounds  that  have  many  buildings 
lore  or  less  uniform  in  architecture,  offer  little  op- 
ortunity  for  natural  effect,  and  the  planting  must 
lecessarily  be  rather  formal,  and  here  places  may 
e  found  where  these  shaped  evergreens  might  be 
dmitted.  At  the  soldiers'  home  near  Leavenworth, 
rhere  it  is  appropriate  as  an  unique  exhibit,  there 
■  &  large  evergreen  sheared  into  the  form  of  a 
Jobc,  and  the  continents  are  marked  on  it  by  foli- 
ige  of  a  different  color  from  the  sea.  This  is  proba- 
cy done  by  grafting  branches  of  a  different  ever- 
;reen,  for  the  effect  is  permanent.  I  have  seen  else- 
rhere,  trees  cut  to  represent  tables,  bells  in  a  bel- 
ry,  arches,  crosses,  and  other  designs  equally  as 
mpossible  to  nature. 

A  rockery  is  another  decoration  very  popular  in 
he  planning,  and  seldom  satisfactory  in  the  final 
esults.  Natural  rockeries  are  beautiful,  sometimes, 
ind  rockeries  made  in  true  imitation  of  nature  are 
>eautlful  also  if  there  is  perfect  harmony  between 
hem  and  their  surroundings.  This  harmony  with 
he  remainder  of  your  planting  is  where  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  your  rockery  hinges,  provided  it  is 
Tell  constructed.  Nine  out  of  ten  rockeries  made  by 
unateur  gardeners  are  simply  piles  of  small  stones, 
ind  are  a  blemish  instead  of  an  attraction ;  and  the 
ieet  thing  that  can  happen  to  them  is  to  have  the 
Doming  glory  vines  hide  them  entirely  under  a 
tank  of  red,  white,  and  blue. 

Stars,  diamonds,  crescents,  and  other  fancy  de- 
tigna  in  flower  beds  are  out  of  harmony  with  nat- 
iral  effects,  and  only  advisable  or  permissible 
vhere  formal  planting  is  necessary  because  of  lack 
if  room  and  the  architecture  of  the  buildings.  In 
perks  and  grounds  where  formal  designs  are  made 
to  conform  with  the  buildings  and  walks,  geometric 
tesigns  are  common,  but  fancy  figures  have  no  place 
wen  here.  A  flower  bed  in  the  form  of  a  horse  or  a 
(&w.  on  a  farm  might  be  considered  appropriate  by 
■erne  people,  but  it  would  be  an  absurdity.  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  planned  a  gigantic  Malay  creese,  a 
fcrved  wide  bladed  knife  I  had  seen  a  picture  of  it 
B  a  book.  I  made  this  bed  some  fifteen  feet  long, 
and  bordered  it  with  alternanthera,  a  small  plant 
with  variegated  leaves  used  in  parks  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  filled  the  bed  with  nasturtiums,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  had  plenty  of  work  during  that  sea- 
ton  keeping  that  bed  shaped  up,  for  the  border  had 
to  be  sheared  every  few  days.  At  first  I  was  proud 
of  It,  but  it  lost  all  its  attraction  in  a  short  time, 
While  the  natural  flowers  drew  all  my  attention. 
We  tire  of  anything  that  has  attracted  us  only  by  its 
oddity,  while  we  are  held  by  real  beauty.  A  fine 
foee  bush  that  bloomed  all  summer  furnished  me 
mue  i  more  pleasure  than  my  fancy  bed,  and  a  row 
e*  seedling  dahlias  in  the  garden  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  for  a  dozen  of  them. 

Water  lily  ponds  are  desirable  if  there  is  room  to 
Bake  them  natural,  and  this  is  easily  done.  Even 
*  formal  cement  tank  in  the  ground  can  be  dis- 
gnif.erl  so  a-  to  have  a  natural  appearance.  1  have 
enjoyed  having  water  lilies  even  when  I  had  to 
plant,  them  in  tubs  of  water,  and  I  do  not  blame  any 
boy  r,r  girl  for  wanting  to  try  their  culture.  They 
are  eaf)y  to  care  for,  and  the  flowers  have  an  attrac- 


tion all  their  own.  but  to  make  a  fancy  tank  that  is 
in  itself  an  object  to  attract  attention,  spoils  the 
effect  you  want  to  get  from  your  lilies.  A  good  rule 
to  follow  in  all  planting  is  to  tone  down  everything 
that  is  used  in  connection  with  the  flowers  so  noth- 
ing will  draw  attention  from  tliem.  To  make  a 
fancy  fountain  and  a  decorated  basin  and  plant  a 
few  water  lilies  in  it  may  be  all  right,  but  it  is  the 
basin  and  fountain  that  you  have  emphasized  and 
the  lilies  are  but  an  incident;  such  a  basin  and 
fountain  are  in  keeping  only  with  formal  landscape 
designs,  and  not  where  natural  effects  are  sought. 

On  large  grounds,  natural  ridges  and  hollows  may 
be  intensified,  but  to  try  to  manufacture  mountains 
and  glens  and  make  them  true  to  nature  requires 
the  skill  of  an  artist  in  landscape  work.  To  be 
well  done,  such  things  are  expensive,  and  unless 
there  is  an  abundance  of  room  there  are  two 
chances  for  failure  to  one  of  success.  It  is  the 
same  with  many  other  plans  that  might  be  desirable. 
Too  much  should  not  be  attempted.  Do  not  try  to 
imitate  all  nature,  but  be  satisfied  with  a  portion. 
To  attempt  to  have  mountains,  glens,  ponds,  ter- 
races, wooded  corners  and  open  glades  all  on  one 
small  plat  is  where  many  fail  to  have  anything  at 
all  satisfying  in  their  work.  Simple  natural  effects 
should  be  sought,  and  there  should  be  unity  thru- 
out— L.  H.  Cobb. 

A  Plan  Which  Worked 

THIS  thing  of  keeping  the  boy  on  the  farm  is 
getting  to  be  a  mighty  serious  problem,"  said 
the  father  of  two  boys  in  relating  his  experi- 
ence with  them  to  a  friend  in  his  State  Agricultural 
College. 

"First,  Jimmy,  my  oldest  boy,  when  he  was  about 
17  and  had  gone  thru  our  district  school,  began 
pestering  me  to  let  him  go  to  business  college  in  a 
city  of  about  25,000  near  us.  So,  that  winter  when 
the  crops  were  all  in,  I  sent  him.  Well,  sir,  Jim 
hasn't  worked  on  the  farm  since.  He's  making  $18 
a  week  as  a  stenographer  now  and  I  guess  he  thinks 
he's  doing  fine,  but  I  bet  right  now  that  five  years 
from  now  he  won't  have  as  much  cash  money  in  the 
bank  as  my  youngest  boy,  Bob. 

"You  see,  I  saw  so  many  farmers  having  to  give 
up  farming  because  the  sons  all  went  to  the  city 
that  I  began  to  do  a  bit  of  serious  thinking.  I 
didn't  want  Bob  to  leave  the  farm,  too. 

"That  was  five  years  ago,  and  Bob  was  then  12. 
I  figured  I  had  better  take  time  by  the  forelock,  so 
one  day  I  took  Bob  out  with  me  to  an  acre  of  waste 
land  I  had  and  said,  'Bob,  how  would  you  like  to 
have  that  acre  all  to  yourself?  If  you  want  me  to, 
I  will  plant  that  acre  with  fruit  trees,  a  lot  of  ap- 
ples, pears  and  plums,  with  one  corner  set  aside 
for  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  and  that  whole 
acre  will  be  yours.' 

"Well,  we  did  that.  Perhaps  you  remember  that 
I  wrote  you-  about  it  at  the  time  and  got  your  ad- 
vice on  what  to  plant. 

"I  put  out  the  trees,  Bob  doing  his  best  to  help, 
and  one  of  the  older  girls  coming  along  to  help,  too. 
I  followed  your  directions  and  it  wasn't  such  a  big 
chore  as  it  might  seem. 

"Of  course  I  had  to  do  most  of  the  work  around 
that  little  acre  of  orchard  the  first  year  or  two.  But 
that  boy  Bob  of  mine  caught  on  mighty  quick.  You 
see,  he  was  interested.  That  acre  was  his.  Just 
as  soon  as  it  would  begin  bearing,  he  would  begin 
putting  money  in  the  bank — and  buying  his  own 
shoes,  hats  and  clothing  with  his  'own'  money. 

"The  last  three  years  he  has  done  all  the  work  on 
that  acre — and  has  a  nice  little  bank  account  now. 
The  crop  from  his  five-year-old  trees  this  year  alone 
made  him  four  times  as  much  money  as  he  had  ever 
expected  to  have  at  17  years  of  age.  You  just  ought 
to  see  the  fine  photograph  he  bought  for  his  mother 
with  a  part  of  his  orchard  money. 

"Bob  is  going  to  stay  on  the  farm.  That  acre 
orchard  all  his  own  turned  the  trick." — George  S. 
Cake. 


To  Destroy  Boring  Insects 

AN  EXAMINATION  of  your  trees  will  often  re- 
veal strings  of  sawdust  suspended  from  little 
holes  along  the  trunks  and  branches,  or 
spread  out  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
These  represent  the  digested  food  of  insects  that 
are  boring  within  the  living  tissues  of  the  trees  and 
thereby  cutting  off  the  sap  supply  from  their  roots 
to  their  crowns.  In  other  instances  one  may  see  the 
trees  perforated  with  small  holes  with  no  evidence 
of  sawdust.  That  would  indicate  that  the  boring  in- 
sects have  already  tunneled  their  way  thru  immedi- 
ately under  the  bark  or  deeper  down  thru  the  wood 
tissues,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  sought  other 
quarters,  or  else  completed  their  life  cycle  and 
emerged  in  the  form  of  winged  moths. 

In  many  places,  the  most  destructive  of  the  bor- 
ing insects  is  the  leopard  moth  caterpillar.  The 
silver  and  sycamore  maples  are  its  favorite  food, 
tho  some  seventy  other  species  of  trees  have  not 
escaped  its  ravages.  From  the  early  part  of  June 
to  the  latter  part  of  September,  one  can  see  the  ma- 
ture moths  covered  with  their  leopard-like  spots  fly- 
ing about  from  tree  to  tree  depositing  a  cluster  of 
eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  or  under  the  scale 
of  some  bud.  Each  of  these  egg  clusters  may  con- 
tain as  many  as  500  or  600  eggs.  On  hatching,  the 
young  caterpillars  enter  the  tender  twig  and  at 
once  begin  feeding.  The  expelled  castings  at  the 
base  of  the  bud  indicate  the  point  of  entry.  Later, 
when  the  caterpillars  have  grown  to  be  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  they  leave  the  smaller  twigs  and 
wander  to  the  larger  branches  or  to  the  trunk, 
where  they  begin  their  work  anew.  The  caterpil- 
lars will  then  keep  on  gnawing  away  under  the 
bark,  forming  a  number  of  parallel  burrows,  or 
more  frequently  irregular  chambers.  The  bark  covr 
ering  these  wounds  dies,  falls  off  and  leaves  a  num- 
ber of  ugly  scars. 

Young  larvae  that  have  not  progressed  deeply 
into  the  wood  can  be  successfully  cut  out  with  a 
knife.  A  little  coal  tar  should  then  be  applied  to 
the  freshly  cut  wood  in  order  to  prevent  infection 
from  disease.  This,  and  the  method  of  poking  the 
grub  with  a  wire,  are  the  old-time  processes  and  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  where  the  borers  can 
be  easily  reached.  The  cutting  process  is  also  very 
serviceable  in  the  treatment  of  most  fruit-tree  bor- 
ers. 

But  the  older  larvae  burrow  deeply  into  the  wood, 
forming  numerous  side  galleries  and  winding  pas- 
sages that  can  neither  be  reached  with  the  knife  nor 
with  a  strong  wire  inserted  into  the  orifice.  Here 
another  method  of  treatment  must  be  resorted  to 
whereby  the  grubs  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  intri- 
cate galleries  can  be  reached  without  forming  too 
many  unnecessary  wounds  or  cuts  in  the  bark  of 
the  trees.  The  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  carbon 
bisulphide  into  the  opening  of  the  burrow  and  then 
clogging  the  orifice  with  putty  or  common  soap,  will 
serve  this  end.  The  deadly  vapor  given  off  by  the 
chemical  will  expand  to  many  times  its  original  vol- 
ume, diffuse  quite  rapidly,  and  penetrate  every  part 
of  the  burrow,  no  matter  how  intricate  its  side  gal- 
leries or  how  winding  the  passage.  Every  living 
thing  within  the  cavity  is  then  killed.  The  carbon 
bisulphide  is  inflammable,  and  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  keep  fire  from  it. — F.  H.  Sweet. 


As  a  food  the  soy  bean  ranks  high.  In  crude  pro- 
tein and  fat  it  is  equal  to  linseed  and  cottonseed 
meal,  and  twice  as  rich  as  wheat  bran.  As  a  con- 
centrated food  it  is  valuable  for  hogs  and  sheep. 
Its  use  for  dairy  cows  should  be  moderate,  as  too 
large  allowances  of  soy  beans  may  produce  soft 
butter.  For  hay  and  pasturage  it  is  excellent;  as 
a  soiling  crop  rather  unsatisfactory;  as  a  soil  reno- 
vator highly  beneficial.  This  crop  can  be  profitably 
grown  on  the  sandy  soils  of  Wisconsin,  for  seed, 
hay,  pasture,  silage  and  green  manure. 
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Growing  the  Big  Red  Tomato 

77/e  Kind  Which  Sells  for  Use  on  the  Table  or  for  Use  in  the  Cannery 


NO  MARKET  grower  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  $900  from  an  acre  of  tomatoes," 
remarked  a  man  who  has  specialized  in  this 
crop  for  many  years. 

"What  is  the  usual  gross  return?"  I  was  moved 
to  inquire. 

"Not  over  $400  an  acre,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  average  Should  not  be 
much  higher." 

Taking  market  gar- 
den crops  as  they  go. 
tomatoes  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  produce  in  large 
quantities  and  a  mar- 
ket is  seldom  lacking, 
for  fanners  who  are 
not  near  a  city  or  town 
can  often  sell  (hem  to  a 
canning  factory  at  a 
fair  profit.  Farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  dispose 
of  thousands  of  bushels 
in  this  way. 

In  order  to  have 
stock  y  plants,  two 
transplantings  are  re- 
quired, and  by  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  part  of 
May  -depending  upon 
the  location — the  plants 
started  early  can  go  in- 
to the  fields.  If  these 
plants  have  been 
pinched  back  in  the 
hotbed  so  as  to  make 
side  shoots  appear,  they 
should  have  four  or  five 
branches  when  ready 
for  setting  out  and  be 
in  bloom,  even  if  fruit 
has  not  set. 

It   is  highly  import- 
ant to  have  the  ground 
well    prepared,  which 
means  that  it  must  be 
plowed      deeply  and 
carefully  harrowed.  A 
warm,  light  soil  moder- 
ately fertilized  is  best,  at  least  for  early  tomatoes. 
Too  much  richness  will  result  in  an  excess  of  fo- 
liage.   Many  market  gardeners  plan  to  have  the 
tomato  crop  follow  spinach,  and  then  the  only  addi- 
tional manure  applied  is  what  goes  into  the  hills.  To- 
matoes take  very  kindly  to  fertilizer  which  is  mixed 
with  the  earth  around  their  roots,  earth  and  manure 
together  being  hoed  around  them. 

Planting  is  made  easy  if  furrows 
are  opened  in  one  direction  and  the 
field  cross-marked  in  the  other  di- 
rection. "Too  much  emphasis  can- 
not be  laid  on  the  need  of  deep 
planting,"  declared  the  successful 
grower  already  mentioned.  "That  is 
one  secret  of  getting  a  good  crop." 

"It  is  a  fact,"  remarked  another 
gardener  who  conducts  a  private 
place,  "that  new  roots  form  all 
along  the  stem  buried  under  the 
soil.  If  I  am  planting  tomatoes 
which  have  grown  tall  and  spindling, 
as  some  kinds— especially  the  pre- 
serving tomatoes — will,  I  lay  several 
inches  of  the  stem  in  the  ground, 
making  a  little  trench  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  reduces  the  height  of  the 
plant,  while  the  root  growth  is  in- 
creased and  a  stronger  stem  is  pro- 
duced." 

Where  tomatoes  are  raised  in  a 
large  way,  they  are  taken  to  the 
fields  in  wagons  or  trucks  and  put 
into  the  ground  with  great  rapidity. 
In  the  East  they  are  sometimes 
planted  in  young  orchards,  but  they 
make  the  best  growth,  and  are 
smoother,  when  grown  on  new  or  sod 
land.  They  seem  to  mature  earlier, 
also,  when  new  land  is  plowed  for 
them.  The  distance  allowed  them 
must  depend  upon  the  method  of  cul- 
ture. If  they  are  to  be  grown  with- 
out supports,  kinds  like  Earliana  and 
Chalk's  Jewel  should  be  set  about  4x5 
feet.  It  is  better  to  give  Stone  and 
Matchless  more  room,  setting  them 
4x(i  feet.  If  they  are  to  be  staked,  they  can  be  set 
closer  together,  and  ir  trained  on  long  trellises 
may  be  set  as  close  as  two  feet  in  the  rows. 

Few  vegetables  are  more  responsive  to  the  use 
of  water  than  the  tomato,  and  water  is  needed  at 
transplanting  time  unless  the  season  is  very  wet. 
li'  the  planting  is  a  small  one,  holes  may  be  made 
with  a  crowbar,  water  poured  in  and  then  the  plants 


By  E.  I.  Farrington 

set  in  the  holes.  Some  growers  dip  the  roots  and 
stems  of  the  plants  in  a  puddle  made  of  fresh  cow 
manure  and  clay  dust,  with  a  very  little  cottonseed 
meal  -added.  This  seems  to  keep  them  from  wilt- 
ing much  and  gives  them  a  good  start.    In  see- 


>\  here  Tomatoe*  Are  Growu  on  u  Commercial  Scale  the  Planting  Is  rllfrhlj  Systematise*]  and  Pro- 
«!-»■*«<■*  Rapidly,  .Minor  Track*  Often  being  I  »ril  to   llurr>    Plant*   From   the    Hot  Beds  to   the  Fields 

tions  where  the  cutworm  is  much  in  evidence,  a 
half  cupful  of  kerosene  may  be  added  to  a  bucket- 
ful of  the  mixture  just  described,  and  will  make  the 
taste  of  the  stems  exceedingly  unappetizing. 

To  stake,  or  not  to  stake,  is  a  question  which 
many  growers  are  debating.  If  a  high-class  local 
market  is  being  catered  to,  staking  is  probably  a 


1  lie  expense  may  be  considerable  the  first  year, 
altho  the  stakes  will  then  be  available  for  many 
seasons  if  carefully  collected  and  put  away  at  the  i 
end  of  the  summer.    Millstuff  2x2  in  size  serves ; 
very  well,  and  sometimes  short  pieces  and  ends] 
may  be  obtained  fairly  cheap. 

It  is  always  best  to  have  the  poles  or  stakes] 
about  the  same  height  and  set  in  regular  rows. 

in  order  that  long 
strips  may  be  nailed] 
along  the  tops  to  hold] 
them  steady  and  keep 
the  wind  from  blowing' 
them  down.  That  isj 
when  straight  poles  are< 
used.  Some  growers ; 
prefer  to  use  stakes' 
with  cross-pieces  upon 
them,  and  do  very  little, 
pinching  back  or  train- 
ing. Others  set  four 
poles  about  three  feefrj 
apart  and  tie  them  to- 
gether at  the  top.  Then 
they  set  a  plant  at  the! 
base  of  each  pole.  This 
is  a  quick  and  rather; 
good  method.  Hut  what- 
ever plan  is  used,  it  isJ 
well  to  put  the  poles 
into  the  ground  before 
the  plants  are  set  out. 

Paper  pots  and  earth 
bands   are   now  being' 
used    to    some  extent, 
one  plant  being  plant- 
ed in  each.    These  pots 
or  bands  are  kept  in 
flats,  in  the  coldframe 
or    hotbed,    until  thei 
plants  are  ready  to  be 
set  in  the  open  ground. 
Then  the  plants  are  not 
removed,  the  sides  of 
the  pots  or  bands  being 
depended  upon  to  keep 
away  cutworms.  This 
purpose  is  served  very 
well  if  the  pots  are  allowed  to  extend  two  inches 
above  the  ground,  but  then  deep  planting  is  made 
impossible.    The  pots  or  bands  may  be  slipped  off 
the  ball  of  roots,  however,  and  then  used  for  pro- 
tectors, and  deep  planting  is  not  interfered  with. 

Commercial  growers,  as  well  as  home  gardeners 
often  find  it  of  advantage  to  stimulate  their  to- 
matoes a  little  with  the  aid  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  best  time  to  apply  this 
quick-acting  fertilizer  is  when  the 
fruit  has  just  begun  to  turn  color, 
and  a  teaspoonful  at  the  base  of 
each  plant  is  sufficient.  It  should 
be  worked  into  the  soil  lightly,  but 
not  allowed  to  touch  the  leaves  or 
stems. 

There  are  many  good  kinds  of  to- 
matoes, but  Earliana  still  remains 
a  favorite  variety  for  the  early  crop. 
If  plants  are  being  grown  to  sell  to 
amateurs,  Dwarf  Champion  is  likely 
to  be  the  kind  chosen.  Chalk's 
Jewel  matures  a  little  later  than 
Earliana  and  is  a  good  kind  for  the 
second  crop.  The  main  crop  is  like- 
ly to  be  Stone,  or  Matchless,  which 
is  considered  a  very  little  earlier 
than  Stone  and  is  very  productive. 
Two  new  varieties  of  great  promise 
which  are  now  being  grown  to  con- 
siderable extent  are  Marketeer, 
which  comes  from  Michigan,  and 
John  Baer,  originated  in  the  south- 
ern Atlantic  States.  Both  have  fine 
color  and  are  highly  productive  over 
a  loug  season.  The  extra  large  to- 
matoes, like  Ponderosa,  are  not  very 
popular  with  the  general  public,  and 
are  not  advised  for  commercial 
planting. 


'opiilar  v*  nil  Many  Grower* 


profitable  proceeding,  in  spite  of  the  extra  cost.  If 
the  crop  is  going  to  the  canning  factory,  doubtless 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  plants  on  the  ground.  Stak- 
ing requires  considerable  additional  labor,  and  it  is 
something  of  a  problem  in  many  sections  to  obtain 
the  stakes.  When  the  grower  can  go  into  the 
woods  and  cut  poles  the  extra  expense  is  mini- 
mized, but  if  poles  or  millstuff  have  to  be  purchased 


At  the  present  time  there  are  260 
members  belonging  to  the  Credit 
Unions  which  have  been  organized 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The 
North  Carolina  Division  of  Markets- 
and  Rural  Cooperation  is  receiving 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  from  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  work  and  who  want  to  know 
how  it  is  done  in  this  State.  Mr.  C.  W.  Thompson. 
Specialist  in  Charge  of  Rural  Organizations,  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  lately  visited 
the  Carmel  Union,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  and  had 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  Union  has  been  organized  and  conducted. 
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iOLVING  BIG  AND  LITTLE  MARKET  PROBLEMS 


r*HE  study  of  the  small  average  an- 
l  nual  yield  of  any  of  our  staple 
Bps  affords  food  for  profitable 
BUght  by  the  farmer  who  is  ambi- 
tus to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
oduction  from  his  own  acres,  and 
erefore  the  greatest  profit.  The  al- 
I6t  universal  potato  crop  is  as  good 
subject  as  any.  and  has  especial  in- 
rest  at  this  time  because  of  the 
arantice  against  potato  importa- 
bs.  It  was  a  lucky  happening  that 
it  year's  potato  crop  was  a  bounti- 
1  one;  in  many  years  we  are  uncom- 
rfably  dependent  upon  foreign  raised 

The  average  yield  for  the  3,700,000 
i  acres  planted  to  potatoes  in  the 
ilted  States  is  only  96  bushels:  some 
isons  more,  and  some  less.  This 
ems  absurdly  small  and  may  be  _ 
mpared  with  the  fine  yields  of 
me  of  the  best  potato  growers, 
aging  from  250  to  500  bushels, 
ule  even  a  full  1,000  bushels  have 
en  produced  from  a  single  acre 
New  York  State.  Or  it  may  be 
we  fairly  compared  with  the  av- 
kge  for  all  of  Germany,  which  is 
t  bushels  to  the  acre,  more  than 
able  that  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  States  of  Maine — which  by 
a  way.  produced  an  average  of 
I  bushels  to  the  acre  last  year — 
w  York.  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 
Bch  combined  are  comparable  in 
e  to  Germany,  were  to  plant  12% 
r  cent  of  their  arable  land  in  po- 
ioes,  as  Germany  does,  and  se- 
re an  equivalent  yield,  the  prod- 
t  would  amount  to  1,560,000.000 
shels.  or  four  and  one-half  times 
r  present  production  for  the  en- 
e  United  States.  At  our  present 
te  of  consumption  of  potatoes, 
dch  is  about  three  bushels  per 
pita,  the  needs  of  the  entire  coun- 
r  could  be  supplied  by  any  one  of 
»  States  of  New  York,  Michigan, 
isconsin,  or  Minnesota,  and  leave 
surplus  unused;  whereas  all  the 
ites  of  the  Union  together  have 
reral  times  failed  to  produce 
ough  potatoes  to  supply  the  do- 
wtic  consumption,  and  in  such 
ars  large  quantities  have  been 
ported  from  Canada  and  other 
□n  tries. 

One  great  deterrent  against  a 
fcely  increased  potato  crop  in  the 
dted  States  is  the  fact  that  in 
ars  of  big  yield  the  potato,  being 
bulky,  more  or  less  perishable 
d  comparatively  low-priced  co»u- 
)dity.  becomes  almost  a  drug  on 
i  market.  The  great  problem, 
erefore,  Is  how  to  dispose  of  a 
rplus;  but  If  we  look  again  to 
rmany  for  our  lesson  we  find 
It  there  the  surplus  potato  crop 

used  for  stock  food,  for  starch 
iking,  for  the  manufacture  of  al- 
ooL  and  for  drying.  The  latest 
d  most  interesting  development 
Germany  is  the  potato  drying  in- 
stry.  and  in  the  utilization  of  Bur- 
ns potatoes  in  one  year  recently 
er  12.000,000  bushels  were  dried 

factories.  This  industry  should 
rticularly  interest  American 
rmers,  since  dried  potatoes  have 
en  fed  with  complete  success  as 
•ubstitute  for  corn  to  both  cattle 
£  horses. 

jThile  the  uses  for  surplus  po- 
kes in  the  United  States  are  not 
|baps  immediately  practicable, 
I  fact  that  Germany  has  discov- 
•d  them  should  assure  us  that 
4»to  growing  need  not  be  a  spec- 
Stive  enterprise,  but.  that  any  sur- 
m  may  be  amply  cared  for,  nor 
fcd there  V-  any  "lean  years."  Half 
•  German  crop  is  normally  dew- 
led  for  stock  food,  starch,  and  al- 
fcol,  but  this  constitutes  an  ac- 
Mihle  reserve  from  which  any 
Mrible  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
llatoes  as  a  human  food  may  be 
ft— Guy  K.  Mitchell. 

\UR  experience  selling  sweet 
jf  corn  last  summer  only  empha- 
ses the  fact  that  the  failure  of  a 
•Wished  plan  frequently  serves  to 
>l»t  the  way  to  larger  opportuni- 
'.  We  planted  a  good -si  zed  patch  "of 


sweet  corn,  using  the  Country  Gentle- 
man sort  on  account  of  its  superior 
quality  since  the  planting  was  made 
primarily  to  supply  our  own  table 
with  both  fresh  and  canned  corn.  We 
hoped,  however,  to  sell  a  large  sur- 
plus in  the  roasting  ear  stage. 

But  when  we  tried  to  market  our 
first  sackful  of  roasting  ears  we  found 
the  town  full  of  corn  of  the  large 
Evergreen  variety,  the  kind  planted 
extensively  in  the  vicinity  for  the  lo- 
cal canning  factory.  In  comparison, 
our  little  ears  of  Country  Gentleman 
looked  fairly  dwarfed,  and  it  was  use- 
less—just then — to  argue  difference  in 
quality.  The  big  ears  were  selling  in 
all  stores  and  from  house  to  house  at 
10  cents  the  dozen. 

We  already  owned  a  small  steam 


pressure  canning  outfit  with  which  we 
had  successfully  canned  corn  and  all 
sorts  of  vegetables  for  our  own  use 
for  two  years  prior  to  this.  But  we 
had  never  ventured  into  the  canning 
business  on  a  commercial  scale.  This, 
however,  seemed  the  time  to  begin. 

The  two  of  us  worked  every  day  for 
a  week  husking,  silking  and  cutting 
those  juicy  little  ears  from  the  cob, 
and  canning  the  tender  grains.  We 
used  the  utmost  care,  and  with  our 
small  outfit  we  were  able  to  can  but 
72  cans  a  day.  But  by  the  end  of  the 
week  we  had  sealed  up  thirty  dozen 
cans  of  luscious  corn,  just  at  its  best 
roasting  ear  stage.  By  the  next  Mon- 
day the  ears  were  already  becoming 
too  ripe,  and  it  required  careful  selec- 
tion to  get  enough  for  two  full  days' 


canning.  We  finished  with  456  cans  of 
prime  corn. 

It  was  the  second  week  in  August 
that  our  corn  failed  to  sell  as  roast- 
ing ears.  During  December  all  we 
could  spare— 322  cans — attractively 
labeled,  was  sold  readily  at  15  cents  a 
can.  Where  a  full  case  of  24  cans  was 
taken,  the  price  was  made  even  money 
— $3.50  a  case.  The  corn  was  all  de- 
livered at  the  homes  at  this  price;  and 
after  deducting  all  costs  of  delivery, 
the  total  cash  receipts  were  $44.40. 

The  size  of  the  ears  did  not  count 
when  the  corn  was  offered  for  sale  in 
this  form  and  at  this  season;  and,  by 
placing  advance  trial  cans  with  a  se- 
lected list  of  prospective  customers, 
we  let  quality  speak  for  itself.— By 
A.  A.  Jeffrey. 


Gfant/kfnter 


I STAND  for  the  best  of  workmanship, 
real  paint-knowledge  and  ripe  expe- 
rience. I  know  what  painters,  as  well  as 
home-owners  are  up  against. 

I  got  my  training  in  the  school  of  experience  — 
where  an  unworkmanlike  job  was  a  crime  and  last- 
ing results  were  the  only  real  mark  of  craftsmanship. 

I  know  colors  —  my  whole  life  has  been  steeped  in  'em. 

I  know  paint  —  good  paint.  And  I  know  that  no  matter  how  good 
the  workman — how  honest  he  means  to  be — the  right  results  are  only 
possible  when  the  paint  itself  is  100%  right  —  smoothly-mixed,  uni- 
form in  color  and  body,  perfect- working— reliable  always. 

I  know  Lucas,  and  that  sixty-seven  years  of  good,  honest  paint- 
making  go  into  every  can  which  bears  this  label.  I  know  that  the 
Lucas  standard  is  my  standard  and  that  Lucas  Paint  is  mixed  as  I 
would  mix  it — if  I  had  their  wonderful  organization  —  their  expensive 
machinery— the  best  materials  the  world  yields.  I  know  that  Lucas 
means  quality  to  the  last  drop. 

1  know  that  Lucas  is  the  paint  for  me  and  for  my  customers— 
the  paint  with  which  my  men  do  the  best  work — the  paint  that 
"stands  up" — that  keeps  its  beauty  and  its  color — that  does  not  crack, 
peel,  blister  or  flake  off. 

I  know  that  the  real  purpose  of  paint  is  to  protect—- to  add  to  the 
life  and  utility  of  what  it  covers. 

I  know  that  Lucas  Paint  does  protect— that  it  outwears  ordinary 
paint  two  to  one. 

I  stand  by  Lucas  Paint  because  Lucas  Paint  stands  by  me. 


Know  The  Giant  Painter  in  your  town.    For  information  address: 
*JdhH  ZfTTO&S  &  C©«  *»n  Office  365       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Ciiant ,  Paint t 


PAINTS  and  VARNISHES  SI 


PURPOSELY  MADE  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE1 


The  Giant  P" 


>)•)•> 
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HONE  CANNERS 


Can  vegetables,  fruits,  etc..  at  home— get  an 

,  'EL-FLO"  CANNING  OUTFIT 

Prices  $3.50  up;  can  fur  market  and  home  use; 
{  big  demand  for  home-can- 
ned  goods.  The  '  EL-FLO" 
makes  canning  easy  and 
safe,  "EL-FLO"  Open  and 
I  Pressure  Outfits,  in  all 
sizes  for  home,  community, 
factory.   Endorsed  by  au- 
thorities; 8  years' success, 
I  We  furnish  cans  and  labels* 
I  Write  now  for  catalog.  ■nwmw 
HOME  CANNER  MFC.  CO.  J  1  iifiB  ( 
I  Box  Hickory,  N.  C. 


f ora wet  day 

*Jc  Tower's  Fish  Bra Nb 

REFLEX  SUCKER* 3 


Keeps  you  dry  and 
;keeps  you  well.  /^^S 

^  A.J.  Tower  Co. 
-  Boston. 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crojjs. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Fr«a 
The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

Mew  York,  Baltimore,  Phil, 
adelphia.  Buffalo.  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc. 


Cheap 
Copper  Sulphate 

can  no  longer  be  had  but  growers  of  Potntoe* 
Grape*  and  Vegetables  who  have  used  Sulfocide 
for  the  past  5  or  6  years  say  that  they  prefer  it 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  as  it  is  cheaper  and  easier 
to  use  and  equally  effective.  1  gallon  makes 
200  gallons  of  Spray.  Write  today  for  book'»t 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 

Dept.  11 
50  Church  St.         -         New  York 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 
Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country, 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Boa  1  I  4,  New  Albany  .Ind. 


BOYS  the  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  to  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  15c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout  (13 
Issues)  for  13  weeks  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER.  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PATENT"' 


'ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 

oturers  want  Owen  Patents.  Send  for 
free  books:  inventions  wanted,  etc. 
I  help  yon  market  your  invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,   110  Owen  Bids..  Washinglon,  D.  C. 


P  ATFNT  v'"  l!  I  "I ;  A'<  throuKb  me  and  secure 
*  *  Cl^l  1  the  advantage  of  my  m  >nu  acturfng  and 
s;ilrs  facilities.  Free  advice  as  to  patentability,  commercial 
value,  etc.  Send  sketch  for  search  Free  reliable  booklet. 
CARROLL  BAILEY.  Patent  Ally,  1  Jenifer  Bid"..  Washington,  D.  C 


PATENTS 


—WATSON  E.  COI-KMAN, 

Washington,  D.  O.  Hooks  free. 
Highest refero  i^es.   Best  resulta 


ELECTR IC mm" FARM'  theatre  •ini1  rowN 


l.l(,HTIN(;  PLANTS,  LAMPS.  MOTORS, 


«,  nun,  BoalsM,   «...    Chargers,  Mlk» 

Mltllla.    Cut.  Srla.    OHIO  M.KCTHir  HOHKS.  I  Ian 


I  III]  A 
■ill,  o. 


The  advertising  you  sec  In  THE  FATIM- 
1N<;  BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please 
way,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming 
Business," 


Limestone  for  Soils 


LIMESTONE  need  not  be  ground 
fine.  If  it  will  all  pass  thru  a 
sieve  having  ten  meshes  to  the  linear 
inch  it  will  be  fine  enough,  assuming 
that  the  entire  product,  including 
dust  as  well  as  the  coarse  part  from 
the  grinding,  is  used.  Limestone  is 
fairly  easily  soluble  in  soil  water  car- 
rying carbon  dioxide.  It  is  thus  read- 
ily available.  In  fact  it  is  too  avail- 
able to  be  durable  if  the  grinding  is 
very  fine.  In  the  eastern  humid  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  the  loss 
from  leaching  is  probably  in  excess 
of  that  removed  by  cropping. 

In  experiments  at  the  Rothamsted 
Experiment  Station  it  has  been  found 
chat  the  average  annual  loss  of  lime 
per  acre  per  annum  was  800  pounds. 
Hall,  former  director  of  the  Rotham- 
sted Station,  has  estimated  that  the 
average  annual  loss  from  the  soils  of 
England  and  Wales  is  something  like 
500  pounds  per  acre  of  this  constitu- 
ent. Carbon  dioxide,  which  is  al- 
ways present  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  in  all  soil  water,  has  the  pow- 
er of  dissolving  and  carrying  the  lime 
away  in  the  drainage  water.  Organic 
matter  or  humus  of  the  soil  is  con- 
stantly undergoing  decomposition, 
and  as  a  result  various  organic  acids 
are  constantly  being  formed  in  the 


same  general  way  as  In  silage  until 
exposed  to  the  air.  These,  too,  act 
upon  the  lime  in  the  soil. 

The  quantity  of  lime  to  use  per  acre 
will  vary  with  the  form,  the  object  of 
the  application,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  cost  of  the  material.  Ordi- 
narily a  good  fair  application  for 
average  soils  of  high-grade  limestone 
would  be  a  ton  broadcast  per  acre. 
Of  course,  certain  crops  like  the 
clovers  are  much  more  benefited  gen- 
erally on  the  average  soil  by  applica- 
tions of  lime  than  are  such  crops  as 
the  cereals.  If  one  is  to  establish  a 
proper  system  of  rotation  in  which 
legumes  are  to  come  in  at  as  frequent 
intervals  as  practicable  it  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  get  best  returns 
to  use  lime  with  most  of  our  soils.  If 
as  much  as  a  ton  is  used  per  acre  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  appli- 
cations at  intervals  of  greater  fre- 
quency than  every  three  to  five  years. 
Ordinarily  the  best  time  to  make  the 
application  will  be  during  the  fall. 

Lime  not  only  in  some  cases  acts  as 
a  direct  plant  food,  but  it  destroys 
soil  acidity  and  renders  relatively  in- 
noxious some  of  the  poisonous  salts 
which  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
soil,  particularly  so  those  that  are 
poorly  drained. 


Care  of  Young  Fruit  Trees 


THE  fruit  trees  that  were  set  out 
last  fall  should  not  be  neg- 
lected this  spring,"  says  Mr.  Szy- 
moniak,  Extension  Worker  in  Ento- 
mology and  Horticulture,  North  Car- 
olina. "The  usefulness  of  older  trees 
depends  on  the  care  given  when  they 
were  young.  Careful  fertilization 
and  cultivation  should  be  given  the 
young  fruit  trees  directly  after  they 
are  planted  out,  and  the  manure  or 
fertilizer  should  be  added,  beginning 
about  one  or  two  feet  away  from  the 
trees  and  worked  well  into  the  soil. 

"It  would  be  best  to  grow  a  tillable 
crop  between  the  rows.    This  crop 
may   consist  of  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  beans  or  cowpeas. 
"If  the  trees  have  not  been  pruned 


during  the  winter,  they  should  be 
now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prun- 
ing should  begin  at  the  time  the  tree 
is  set  out,  so  that  the  waste  energy 
that  is  used  in  producing  useless 
growth  may  be  conserved  to  produce 
vigorous  and  thrifty  branches.  All 
water  sprouts,  especially,  should  be 
removed  at  the  early  stages  of 
growth. 

"In  general,  all  unnecessary 
growth  should  be  removed,  leaving 
three  or  four  buds  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  to  form  the  main  branches.  This 
will  enable  the  tree  to  force  its 
growth  into  desirable  branches. 

"Next  fall  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  take  out  so  many  useless  branches 
if  the  trees  are  watched  and  cared 
for  this  spring." 


Lespedeza  in  Kansas     Thrips  on  Strawberries 


LESPEDEZA  or  Japan  clover  is 
considered  a  valuable  new  pas- 
ture crop  for  southeastern  Kansas. 
It  has  become  naturally  established 
in  that  section  in  the  last  decade. 

Lespedeza  thrives  in  practically 
all  types  of  soils,  but  like  other  leg- 
umes makes  the  best  growth  on  fer- 
tile loam  soils  rich  in  limes.  It  is 
fairly  heat  and  drought  resistant  and 
also  possesses  the  ability  to  thrive 
under  comparatively  wet  conditions. 
Lespedeza  is  of  little  value  to  Kansas 
farmers  except  as  a  pasture  crop. 
Because  of  its  ability  to  grow  on 
poor  soils,  to  withstand  severe 
drought,  and  to  thrive  on  partially 
shaded  areas,  the  crop  is  admirably 
adapted  for  pasture  purposes.  Like 
other  legumes,  it  is  rich  in  protein, 
which  makes  it  more  valuable  as  a 
feed  than  an  equal  amount  of  the 
ordinary  pasture  grasses.  When 
once  established  in  any  portion  of  a 
pasture  it  will  soon  spread  over  the 
entire  area. 

Conserve  Manure 

MUCH  care  should  be  exercised 
in  handling  manures  in  order 
to  secure  the  greatest  returns  from 
their  use. 

A  few  suggestions  are  offered  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Ex- 
periment Station  for  the  proper  con- 
servation of  manure.  (1)  Save  all 
the  liquid  manure;  (2)  prevent 
leaching  and  fermentation;  (3)  if  pos- 
sible haul  manure  on  the  land  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  made;  (4)  buy  nitro- 
gen In  concentrated  feed  rather  than 
in  commercial  fertilizers;  (5)  rein- 
force  the  manure  with  a  phosphate 
so  as  to  make  it  a  balanced  ration  for 
plants 


DID  you  ever  notice  any  little 
hard  brown  fruits  among  the 
strawberries?  Some  have  failed  to 
develop  and  some  have  a  whole  side 
that  failed  to  fill  out.  This  injury 
was  caused  during  the  blooming  pe- 
riod. The  cause  was  the  versatile 
flower  thrips.  It  is  not  at  all  particu- 
lar about  its  host  and  consequently 
works  on  a  variety  of  plants. 

J.  R.  Watson,  entomologist  to  the 
University  of  Florida  Experiment 
Station,  recommends  spraying  to 
control  this  insect.  Tobacco  extract 
is  perhaps  the  best  material.  If 
Black  leaf  40  is  used,  mix  at  the  rate 
of  two-thirds  of  a  pint  to  100  gallons 
of  water.  Five  quarts  of  commercial 
lime  sulphur  added  to  each  100  gal- 
lons of  this  mixture  will  kill  any  red 
spiders  present. 

Inoculating  Legumes 

SOIL  from  an  alfalfa  field  may  be 
used  for  inoculating  a  field  for 
sweet  clover  and  vice  versa.  Inocu- 
lation is  usually  necessary  for  the 
best  results  with  soybeans  and  the 
vetches.  It  is  not  often  necessary  to 
inoculate,  according  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, for  the  true  clovers,  cowpeas 
or  beans. 

Dressing  Grass  Lands 

MANURE  as  a  top-dressing  for 
grass  lands  may  be  applied 
whenever  conditions  in  the  field  will 
permit,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Experi- 
ment Station  recommends  that  the 
application  be  made  In  the  fall  or 
winter  rather  than  in  the  spring. 


WASH  WITH  EASE 


>es  everything 
clothes.  Ever 


A.B.C.  POWER  WASHER 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


IPoeitivcly  greatest  roofing  offer.  Be  eure 
to  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofing 
Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cov 
ering.  siding  or  ceiling.  EDWARDS 
TIQHTCOTK  REO  STEEL  SHINGLES 
cost  less  and  outlast  3  ordinary  roofs 
—outlast  building  itself— no  painting 
or  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-proof; 
g>Mrar,t»«tt  lightning-  proof!  Re- 
S  duces  insurance,  Reo  Clust* 

— FREE  Roofing  Book^E 

ReoClaster  Steel  Shingles.V-Cnmp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Paint- 
ed or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Writ* 
for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 
price*  ever  made  on  world'*  best  roofioir 
Free  Samples  and  Roofing  Book  Mo.  595, 

THE  COWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

515-595  Pike  St,  Cincinnati,  0. 


1(V 


CENTS  A  DA\ 

Pays  for  this  Cornet) 
An  astounding  offer  h 
Only  10c  a  day  buys  thiaj 
superb   Triple  Silver 
Plated  Lyric  Cornet,  FREE 
TRIAL  before  you  decide  to 


\  t  /  , _  r - ,  I J2,  _  _   buy.    \\  rite  for  our  big  offer. 

WURUIZER  FreeBandCatalog 

Z00  years 0/  instrument makinf  —————  y 


Carrying  Case  Free 

If  you  act  at  once, 
we  will  give  you  ab- 
solutely free  a  hand- 
somegenuine  leather 
carrying  case  with 
eornet  offered  here. 


Free  trial.  We  supply  th 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co., 


Write  for  our  big  new  260 
page  Band  Catalog.  Hock- 
bottom,  direct  -  from  -  the-' 
manufacturer's  prices  on| 
all  kinds  of  instruments. 
Pay  for  them  at  the  rata 
of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.. 
Generous  allowance 
tor  old  Instruments. 

e  V.  8.  Gov't.  Write  today. 
Dept.  4th  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
4226    S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 


Winifred  Worth's 

Crochet  Book 

showing  more  than  65  new  different  de- 
signs  with  full  instructions  how  they  are 
crocheted  and  the  different  uses  that  they 
can  be  put.  Many  of  our  women  readers 
say  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  wonderful 
crochet  book  they  have  ever  seen. 

This  Crochet  Book  Will  Be  Sent 
To  You  FREE 

if  you  will  send  us  25c  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  three  months  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business. 

The  Farming  Business  is  a  weekly  pub- 
lication printed  52  times  a  year.  Contains; 
never  less  than  32  pages  weekly.  Gives! 
the  best  and  most  practical  advice  regard- 
ing your  farm  problems,  and  in  addition 
has  a  continued  story,  a  page  of  needle-! 
work,  pattern  department,  a  page  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  a  department  of  house-] 
keeping  and  a  large  department  showing  J 
recent  discoveries  and  latest  inventions,! 
war  news  of  the  week  with  a  map  printed - 
in  four  colors.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

This  big  paper,  13  issues  for  25c,  and  1 
the  crochet  book  free.    Send  for  it  today.  1 

The  Farming  Business 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,    Chicago,  III. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appear* 
In  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS.  Wh** 
answering  these  advertisements  plean 
say,  "I  saw  your   ad    In    The  Farming 

Business." 
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How  Money  Can  Be  Made  From  Little  Things 


NLESS  the  work  in  which  you  are 
now  engaged  is  especially  re- 
terative,  you  will  do  well  to  con- 
<r  the  growing  of  small  fruits  as  a 
•  of  work  capable  of  being  devel- 
d  to  a  marked  degree.  There  are 
sral  things  which  make  small 
ts  a  valuable  farm  crop.  First  is 
economy,  for  the  use  of  fruits  on 
table  does  away  with  the  buying  of 
ly  other  articles  of  food.  Second, 
ts  are  a  healthful  and  necessary 
t  of  our  diet  and  the  chances 
that  if  the  farmer  did  not  grow 
n  he  would  buy  them  from 
»rs.  Then,  if  the  boys  and  girls 
to  be  influenced  to  remain  on 
farm  they  must  be  assigned  to 
resting,  enjoyable  work.  There  is 
crop  among  which  young  people 
love  to  work,  especially  picking 
nd  eating-time — as  small  fruits. 
I  the  fruits  are  planted  in  long 
jH  instead  of  in  the  usual 
ihes.  they  may  be  cultivated 
h  little  effort  the  same  as  gar- 
crops.  To  make  them  profitable 
n  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
must  study  the  local  markets; 
t  the  demands,  the  prices,  the 
Hint  of  competitive  imports  and 
I  decide  upon  the  kinds  and  va- 
les which  best  promise  success. 
!B  the  available  soils  must  be 
lied  and  their  adaptability  to 
tous  kinds  considered.  Finally, 
ly  yourself,  your  personal  in- 
ations,  likes  and  dislikes  and 
i  select  the  fruits  which  seem 
t  fitted  to  these  many  and  com- 
c  conditions. 

trawberries  cannot  be  shipped 
so  do  not  attempt  them  unless 
r  local  demand  will  be  sure  to 
aust  your  supply.  A  light,  rich, 
suture-holding  soil  will  be  found 
it  suited  to  them, 
lackberries  are  usually  a  good 
it  for  marketing  purposes.  They 
7  be  shipped  further  than 
iwberries,  and  they  bloom  so 
i  that  there  is  little  danger  from 
!  frosts.  A  good,  heavy  soil, 
l  and  moisture-holding,  is  best 
pted  to  their  growth.  For  an 
ly  crop  I  prefer  Heavystone  as 
ariety,  but  it  requires  perhaps 
re  moisture  than  many  other  va- 
ies.  As  a  late  crop,  Snyder, 
ndard  and  Tailor  are  good, 
urrants  are  a  good,  old-fashioned 
ill  fruit  for  which  there  is  ai- 
rs a  demand.  They  can  be  grown 
h  comparatively  small  effort, 
ig  on  well  until  picked,  pick 
ily  and  may  be  shipped  a  long 
ance.  The  only  pest  that  may 
re  troublesome  is  the  common 
ill  worms,  and  these  are  easily 
|K)8ed  of  by  proper  attention, 
s  Cherry,  Fay  and  Perfection  are 
ee  good  varieties  for  both  home 
1  market  growth, 
[alf  the  success  of  small  fruit 
wing  lies  in  proper  marketing, 
en  selling  direct  to  consumers, 
ether  locally  or  by  shipment  di- 
t  or  to  a  city  agent,  you  should 
ange  to  identify  your  product  so 
t  users  who  are  pleased  may  es- 
lially  request  it.  Put  up  your 
tts  in  neat  containers,  full  hon- 
'meaaure,  and  make  the  crates 
nr  some  mark  or  .sign  easily  no- 
il After  adopting  a  certain 
rk  or  sign,  or  even  your  name 
paged  in  Home  special  form  and 
Bped  or  stf-nciled  on  your  crates 
I  containers,  do  not  change  it 
thout  good  cause.  The  sight  of 
ir  sign  in  fruit  markets  standing 
'  unusual  quality,  honest  meas- 
t  and  cleanliness,  creates  a  pub- 
•entiment  whirh  business  men 
9  "good  will";  a  sentiment  for 
tteh  manufacturers  of  foods,  gro- 
tfes  and  household  supplies  sold 
der  a  brand  name  spend  thou- 
ids  of  dollar",  in  obtaining  and 
polarizing  among  consumers, 
is  good  will  of  the  buying  public 
Ids  them  to  ask  for  articles  es- 
tfally  pleasing,  and  to  insist  on 
ttlng  them.  This  force,  you  se- 
by  retaining  the  same  ship- 
's form  and  making  it  stand  for 
i  best  in   <-|uality   and  quantity. 


If  you  do  not  produce  a  large 
crop,  it  is  better  to  make  few  ship- 
ments; but  it  always  pays  to  keep 
in  touch  with  all  available  markets, 
their  possible  demands,  source  of  sup- 
ply and  the  like.  Often  a  shipment 
may  be  made  to  a  new  market  when  a 
local  shortage  results  in  prices  much 
above  those  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. By  grouping  shipments  the 
charges  may  be  reduced.  Neighbor- 
hood associations  are  often  productive 
in  shipping,  controlling  certain  mar- 
kets, and  in  cutting  out  middlemen's 
profits  by  handling  quantities  that 
justify    dealing    directly    with  large 


consumers,  hotels,  cafes  or  canning 
factories;  or  in  placing  with  a  city 
agent  acting  for  the  association  in 
marketing  the  products  among  a  few 
choice  consumers.  Good  business 
methods  double  the  profits  of  the  small 
fruit  man  as  well  as  of  the  merchant 
or  manufacturer. — C.  L.  Chamberlin. 

AFTER  all  there  is  probably  no 
cheaper  potash  than  that  con- 
tained in  mixed  fertilizers.  Where 
this  can  be  had,  growers  had  better 
take  it  than  depend  upon  some  impro- 
vised material  of  doubtful  potash 
content.    Various   means   have  been 


devised  to  meet  the  storage.  Of  the 
many  sources  offered,  wood  ashes  is 
one  of  the  most  common. 

P.  H.  Rolfs,  dean  of  the  University 
of  Florida  College  of  Agriculture,  re- 
minds users  of  fertilizers  that  the 
potash  in  hard  wood  ashes  frequent- 
ly runs  extremely  low.  Some  ashes 
have  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent.  These  ashes  are  sometimes 
offered  for  $10  to  $15  a  ton.  At  this 
rate  the  potash  costs  the  grower  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $40  a  unit.  Two 
years  ago  a  unit  cost  about  $1.  The 
price  of  a  unit  of  potash  in  mixed 
fertilizers  is  far  less  than  it  is  in  ashes. 


Down  After 

30  Days' Free  Trial 

Only  $7.50  if  satisfied  after  trial- 
then  a  few  monthly  payments 
— and — 

You  Keep  This  Genuine  Melotte 

Write  for  catalog — it  explains  everything 

Think  of  it !— Only  $7. 50  down  on 

the  world's  greatest  cream  separator,  the 
imported  Belgian  Melotte — the  separator  with 
the  wonrlerful,  self-balancing  bowl.  We  are  taking  the  lead.  Let 
others  follow  if  thoy  will.  Our  catalog  explains.  We'll  prove  to 
you  that  the  world's  greatest  Melotte  will  give  yon  more  cream, 
bigger  profits  find  greater  satisfaction.  You  have  a  right  to  insist 
upon  the  proof  when  anybody  makes  claims  for  his  separator. 

Not  a  Cent  in  Advance 

Just  ask  for  a  30  day  free  trial.  Then  we  ship 
the  Melotte.  No  salesman  around  to  influence  you.  Use 
the  machine  according  to  every  test  you  can  think  of.  If  you  de- 
cide against  it.  all  right — send  it  back  at  our  expense.    But — 

If  after  30  days  you  decide  to  keep  the  great 
Melotte  you  can  do  so  on  our  rock  bottom  price  offer — only 
$7.30  down  after  the  thirty  day  trial,  and  thereafter  just  the  same 
monthly  payments.  Send  the  coupon  now  for  free  catalog  and  full 
details  of  this  offer. 


Extm! 

No  Duty  Now!"" 

Save  $15.25 

The  high  tariff  has  been 
cut  right  off — the  great 
Melotte  comes  in  absolute- 
ly free  of  duty.  Good  for  the 
American  farmer!  He  gets  the 
great  Melotte  Cream  Separator 
now  at  an  extra  redaction  of  $15.25 1 

The  high  tariff  and  patent 
arrangements  have  kept  the 
Melotte  out  of  reach  of  the 
American  farmer.  Now  this  handi- 
cap is  off.  You  can  get  the  world's 
greatest  separator  now  without 
this  excessive  duty  chirge  —  and 
on  our  rock-bottom,  direct  offer. 

Wonderful 
Record 

The  Melotte  haa  won  more 
than  180  international  prizes. 
At  Brussels,  Vienna, London, 
Paris,  Amsterdam,  Milan,  St. 
Louis,  etc. 

One  Melotte  haa  been  run- 
ning at  Remincourt,  Belgium, 
the  equivalent  of  64  years  or 
actual  work  without  appre- 
ciable wear. 

n>re  is  one  great  reason  for 
Melotte  superiority:  The  bowl 
lf-baiancing— it  hangs  down  and 
spins  tike  a  top.  Bowl  chamber  is 
lined  with  special  indestructible 
whiteenamel.  The  Melotte  runs  like 
Dew  titer  ten  years'  use. 


Repairs  — 

are  hardly  ever  needed  on 
the  Melotte  on  account  of 
its  self-balancing  bowl- 
no  repairs  compared  with 
other  separators. 

BUT— We  have  on  hand 
repair  parts  for  lO  years 
ahead.  That  is  the  first 
thing  wo  attended  to,  a  tiuse 
stock  of  repairs  when  we  intro- 
duced the  Melotte  in  this  coun- 
try, and  ft  has  been  a  gratify- 
ing surprise  that  wo  are  using 
hardly  any  of  that  stock. 


Good  News fmm  Belgium 


w 


HEN  the  war  started,  our  shipments  ceased.  The  Melotte  factories 
are  just  4  miles  from  Liege.    But  they  weren't  even  scarred  in  the  fighting. 

Good  news  latetS — Mr.  Melotte  cabled  through  the  censor's  wires;  "Factory  running  full  blast,  turning 
out  separators  every  day."  Then  we  arranged  for  that  shipment  of  Melotte  Cream  Separators  right  through  the  lines  of 
the  opposing  armies!  And  regular  shipments  hereafter  on  all  machines  and  parts  guaranteed.  It  looked  at  first  like  an  impossible  risk- 
but —  here  they  are.   Now— consider  the  price. 

Belgians  need  the  money.  Mr.  Melotte  cabled  us: 
"Sell  these  separators  at  the  rock-bottom  price." 

Seize  this  opportunity  while  this  shipment  lasts.  Here  are  the  separators — 
the  great  Melotte  offered  at  the  rock  bottom  price.  And  remember:  No  Money  Down, 
B0  Days'  Free  Trial  before  you  decide.   Send  the  coupon  today  for  full  particulars. 


Try  Them  All! 

All  the  Makes  on  the  Market 

HERE'S  a  frank  open  suggestion: — 
Have  every  manufacturer  that  is  will- 
ing to  give  you  a  free  trial,  ship  his  sep- 
arator to  you.  If  he  is  not  willing  to  give  you 
a  30  day  free  trial,  ask  him  why  he  won't — 
get  his  reason. 

Set  them  all  up  side  by  side,  the  Melotte  and 
all  the  others,  and  then  make  the  test.  Keep  a 
record  of  the  reMilts.  See  which  skims  the 
closest — which  gives  you  the  most  cream.  Fig- 
ure out,  on  this  basis,  which  will  bring  you 
the  in-. -i  profit  Notice  which  machine  is 
easiest  to  operate — which  is  the  least  tiring. 
Tlien  notice  Die  const  ruction.  Which  will  stand 
the  most  wear?  Which  is  most  substantial? 
Then  decide.  Keen  the  one  which  hu  proved  best. 
We  are  willing  to  abide  by  your  judgement  without 
a  word.  Remember  the  terms  of  our  offer— if  you 
want  to  return  the  Melott*.  you  may  do  ao  at  our 
expense.  We're  only  too  glad  to  have  aueh  a  tent  of 
all  machines  together:  then  when  you've  bought  the 
Melotte  you'll  be  all  the  more  a  "booeter"  for  as. 

Dfm't  hoy  any  separator  until  after  you  have  tried 
it  20  Da /a  Free  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  the  conpon  at  once  for  our  Melotte  catalog  and 
toe  valuable  book  on  dairying— no  obligations. 


Valuable  Book  FREE 


'Profitable  Dairying."  Send  Coupon  / 

/  The  Melotte  Separator 

♦      H.  B.  BABSON,    U.  S.  Manager 
£     19th  Street  &  California  Avenue 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  K.  L.  Hatch.  Winnebago  County  Arti-     f    n...  /,->•?  =    _    Chicago  Illinois 
cultural  School,  Winneconno,  Wis.   88  paKcs.    Contains     /     "*p  '*"*,.       «-n'«*°>  """•'» 
no  advertising..  A  real,  practical,  commonsense  treatise,    jT  ^Without  any  obligation  on  ma  send  me, 

al  free- 
i  Cream 

book  in  his  library.  It  la  worth  while  getting  now,  >  Separator.  Also  full  details  of  your  free- 
even  if  you  are  not  considering  a  cream  separator  f  trial,  monthly  -  payment,  no  -  money -down 
at  present.  Sent  free  upon  receipt  of  the  coupon.     *  oifcr. 


The  book  is  the  work  of  B.  H.  Benkendorf, 
Wisconsin  Dairy  School  Agricultural  College, 


no  advertising.  A  real,  practical,  commonsense  treatise,  ♦  wunoui  any  oniiKation  on  mo  sen 
telling  everything  about  cows  and  dairying— how  to  £  frco  and  prepaid,  your  book,  't 
feed  and  care  for  cattle— how  to  make  moro  money  4?  "b\e  Dairying. "  and  your  special 
out  of  yoar  cows.   Every  farmer  should  have  thia  „tar,(f  Prices  on  the  BaJgiaa  Melotte  I 


We'll  send  also  our  new  Melotte  f 
catalog  and  details  of  our  rock  hot  loin,  f 
80-day  free  trial,  easy  payment  offer.  Send     f  Name., 
tba  coupon  now— while  this  shipment  lusU).  f 

The  Melotte  Separator  /  AddreM  

H.  B.  BABSON,  U.  S.  Manager  > 

Dept.4225— 19th  St.  anri  California  * 
Avenue  —  Chicago,  Illinois.  * 

*   — 


No  Money  In  Advance 


This  Marvelous 


On  J 


WOULDN'T  TAKE  $50  FOR  MY 
"MANDEL-ETTE" 

I  received  the  "Mandel-ette"  Camera  yes- 
terday and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Learned 
how  to  make  good  pictures  in  an  hour  and 
would  not  take  $50  for  it  if  I  could  not  get 
another  one. 

Alfred  L.  Dustman,  Berlin  Center,  Ohio. 
IT'S  A  WONDER 
The  "Mandel-ette"  safely  at  hand,  and  I 
am  getting  fine  pictures  "first  crack  out  of 
the  box."  It's  a  wonder  and  I  anticipate 
much  pleasure  in  operating  it. 
W.  H.  Starkweather, 

Wisconsin  Veterans'  Home,  Wis. 

$14  IN  5  HOURS 

The  "Mandel-ette"  Camera  I  got  from  you 
some  time  ago  is  a  wonder.  I  took  in  $14  in 
•bout  five  hours  with  it  on  the  4th. 

C.  A.  Sund.  Blabon,  N.  Dak. 

EVERYBODY  LIKES  IT 

I  received  my  "Mandel-ette"  some  time  ago. 
It  was  in  good  shape  and  everything  O.  K.  I 
am  well  pleased  with  it.  Everybody  likes  it. 

A.  A.  Mewhall,  Surf.  Calif. 

BEST  CAMERA  IN  THE  WORLD 

I  am  so  welj  pleased  with  the  "Mandel-ette" 
that  I  would1  not  take  $25  for  it  if  I  could  not 
get  another  like  it.  I  know  that  when  people 
learn  the  "Mandel-ette"  process  they  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  the  old  plate  and  film 
cameras' and  there  will  be  a  big  demand  for 
the  best  camera  in  the  world,'  Mandel-ette." 

A.  H.  Hoffman.  Wildomar,  Calif. 

SURELY  A  WONDER 

Received  "Mandel-ette"  as  per  agreement, 
and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude, most  fully,  for  your  prompt  attention 
to  my  request. 

I  have  already  taken  a  few  pictures  with 
your  camera,  and  I  am  forced  to  admit,  that 
your  so  called  "Mandel-ette"  is  most  surely 
•  Wonder.       Arthur  Hawthorn  Lee. 

Coalapur,  Alberta 


Only  10,000  of  these  marvelous,  instantaneous  picture-taking  and 
making  cameras  to  be  sent  out  absolutely  on  approval  without  a 
penny  in  advance  just  to  prove  that  it  is  the  most  wonderful  inven- 
tion— the  camera  sensation  of  the  age.  So  you  must  send  for  it 
quick!  Just  think  of  it — the  new  Mandel-ette 

Takes  and  Makes  Finished  Pictures 

INSTANTLY! 

You  press  the  button,  drop  card  in  developer  and  in  one  minute  take  out  a 
perfect,  finished  post  card  photo  2^x3^  inches  in  size.  Camera,  itself,  is  about 
4^x5x7  inches.   Loads  in  daylight  16  to  50  post  cards  at  one  time. 

No  Films — No  Plates — No  Dark  Room 


Not  a  bit  of  the  muss  and  bother  of  the  ordinary  kodak 
or  camera.  It  is  instantaneous  photography!  Universal 
focus  lens  produces  sharp  pictures  at  all  distances.  Pic- 
tures develop  and  print  automatically.  Can't  overdevelop. 
Kesults  positively  amazing. 

We  Trust  You 

No  difference  who  you  are,  where  you  live  or  what  your 
age,  we  will  send  you  the  complete  "mandel-ette"  outfit 
absolutely  on  approval  and  give  you  10  days  to  test  it.  If 
not  satisfactory  return  it.  But  when  you  see  what  elegant 
pictures  it  takes— so  quick,  so  easy,  with  no  trouble  at  all— 
if  you  wish  to  keep  it  you  simply  send  us  $1  per  month 
until  our  special  price  of  only  $5  is  paid. 

Easy  Payments—No  Reference 

No  red  tape  of  any  kind.   Monthly  payments  so  small 
you'll  not  notice  them.  Simply  fill  out  and  send  coupon 
•I  today.  Send  no  money.  No  references  required.    Lots  of 
\     fun  and  big  profits. 
Chicago  Ferrotype  Co.,  \ 

Desk  330    Ferrotype  Bid* ,  Chicago,  111.  \    M       Enm#>ril*nC<*  R^ffUirPfl 
Send  me  at  once  one  complete  model  \  J-iA|JCFICni^C  £\t?l|UirC?U 

Mandel-ette  Camera  outfit  including  supply  %  .    ..  .  ,  ...        _  ,  , 

of  post  cards  and  instructions.  I  agree  to  \  .  Plain  instructions  and  everything  complete 
examine  and  test  it  thoroughly  and  if  satisfied  With  outfit  SO  you  can  begin  taking  pictures 
keep  it  and  pay  you  $1  a  month  until  your  \  the  moment  it  arrives.  We  guarantee  that 
special  price  of  $5  is  paid.  Otherwise  I  will  \  even  a  child  can  operate  it.  Mail  coupon 
return  it  at  the  end  of  10  days.  ^  now/  No  rigk  Qr  obligation  to  keep  camera. 

NAME  \ 

\     Chicago  Ferrotype  Company, 

STREET  AND  NO   ^        Desk  330  Ferrotype  Buildinfi,  Chicafii,  111. 

CITY  „  STATE   V^QHBHHHHHIBHHBMBBBBBB 


CAN'T  BE  BEAT 

I  bear  to  thank  you  foryour  "Mandel-ette" 
I  grot  it  all  right.  It  ia  a  daisy.  The  machine 
can't  be  beat,  there  is  nothing;  like  it. 

James  McDowell,  Bismark,  Mo. 

■  PLEASED 

Received  my  "Mandel-ette"  on  Saturday 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  I  have  never 
taken  a  camera  or  kodak  picture  before  but 
my  pictures  were  good.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  "Mandel-ette"  to  anybody  want- 
ing a  good,  inexpensive  camera. 

Margaret  Smithe.  Dexter,  Mo. 

$8  IN  4  HOURS— COULD  HAVE 
MADE  MORE 

I  got  the  "Mandel-ette"  on  Friday  ev-ining 
and  started  work  on  Saturday  morning. 
Made  $8  the  first  four  hours  and  run  out  of 
cards.  Could  have  made  that  much  more  if 
I  had  cards.  Harry  Singleton,  Claysburg.  Pa. 
PICTURES  A  SURPRISE 

Am  well  pleased  with  the  "Mandel-ette". 
Had  no  previous  experience  with  cameras  or 
kodaks  before  but  found  the  "Mandel-ette" 
very  easy  to^operate.  li  does  all  you  claim 
for  it— the  "One  Minute"  pictures  are  a 
surprise  to  everyone.  Thank  you  for  your 
promptness  in  sending  the  camera  and 
supplies. 

Mrs.  Anna  Hegner,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
SURPRISED  ABBOTT 

I  received  my  "Mandel-ette"  and  full 
equipment  in  fine  condition.  Have  made 
several  pictures,  which  surprised  me,  they 
being  so  natural.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
photography  whatever,  but  made  fine  pic- 
tures at  first  attempt. 
I  expect  to  have  lots  of  fun  with  my 
Mandel-ette"  in  the  future. 

Horace  B.  Abbot.  Beaukiaa.  Texaa 

FINE  RESULTS  FIRST  ATTEMPT 

I  received  the  camera  all  O.  K.  and  I  waa 
surprised  to  see  the  results  of  the  first  at- 
tempts I  made  to  turn  out  a  photo.  The 
"Mandel-ette"  is  one  certainly  worth  the 
money  and  will  do  all  you  claim  for  it  and 
even  more.       James  Colyer,  Monroe,  Iowa. 

GREAT  PLEASURE  WITH  HIS 

The  Camera  is  certainly  a  dandy.  I  waa 
surprised  to  know  that  it  could  take  a  photo 
so  fast.  I  have  had  great  pleasure  with  it. 
Everybody  thinks  it  is  the  only  thing. 

Fred  Witte,  Central  Point,  Oregon 

REMARKABLY  CLEAR  PICTURE 

I  received  the  "Mandel-ette"  some  time 
ago  and  am  having  all  kinds  of  fun  with  it.  It 
takes  remarkably  clear  pictures.  The  "Man- 
del-ette" needs  no  recommendation.  I  just 
show  the  pictures  to  my  friends  and  they  all 
understand  at  once  what  a  fine  camera  it  is. 

Gertrude  E.  Gesler,  Bangor,  Wis. 
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College  of Agri<m,taW 


Th'S 
FARMING 
BUSINESS 

7Ae  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"Friendship 
Home" 


The  Farming  Business  Will  Help  Make 
Your  Club  Work  a  Success 

Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce,  the  publisher  of  this  up-to-date  weekly  farm  paper,  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  boys  and  girls.  He  will  help  you  provide  the  necessary  prizes  as  an  incentive  to  earnest 
work  on  the  part  of  your  Club  members. 

"Friendship  Home,"  a  handsome  community  home,  will  be  given  by  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 
to  the  Champion  Boys-Girls,  Father-Son  or  Mother-Daughter  Club  of  the  33  Northern,  Eastern  and 
Western  States.  This  Championship  will  be  awarded  by  a  Committee  composed  of  Government  experts. 


Every  rural  neighborhood  needs  a  community  home.  Es- 
pecially do  the  boys  and  girls  need  a  place  which  they  may  call 
their  very  own.  "Friendship  Home,"  the  splendid  modern 
building  shown  above,  will  furnish  just  such  a  meeting  place. 
You  know  something  of  the  splendid  character-building  Club 
work  being  done  for  young  folks  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  and  at  your  own  State  College. 

Club  work  promotes  sound  farming  thru  right  beginning 
and  training.  It  teaches  good  citizenship  by  making  producers. 
It  enhances  the  value  of  the  land  by  showing  what  can  be 
achieved  upon  it.  Father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter  come 
to  understand  each  other  better  and  learn  to  cooperate  heartily 
and  effectively. 

There  are  clubs  suitable  for  every  community  in  the 
United  States.  Is  any  organization  in  your  community  giving 
support  to  this  wonderful  constructive  work?  Every  father, 
mother,  banker,  minister,  teacher,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  and 
commercial  organization  can  help. 

This  splendid  building  will  be  erected  at  $4,000  cost,  of 
fire-proof  "Natco"  Hollow  Tile.  It  will  contain  modern  equip- 
ment for  heating  and  lighting.  Up-to-date  sanitary  plumbing 
will  also  be  provided. 

"Friendship  Home"  will  afford  an  ideal  meeting  place  for 
farmers  and  their  families.    But  members  of  the  winning  Club 


always  have  the  right  of  way  in  the  use  of  the  "Home."  Here 
they  can  hold  meetings  undisturbed  and  arrange  autumn  fes- 
tivals and  other  events.  As  the  building  will  be  equipped  with 
a  moving  picture  and  stereopticon,  the  young  folk  can  easily 
provide  interesting  and  instructive  exhibits. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give  Scholarships  to 
the  Short  Courses  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  to  330  Club 
boys  and  girls.  One  will  be  given  to  each  of  the  10  boys  and 
girls  in  each  of  the  33  States  who  makes  the  best  individual 
record.  These  awards  will  be  based  upon  yields,  profits, 
records,  descriptive  stories  and  exhibits  made  of  produce  or 
work.  This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  ambitious  boys  and 
girls  to  receive  helpful  training  at  their  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege free  of  cost. 

SOLID  GOLD  ACHIEVEMENT  BADGE 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give  to  the  county 
champion  in  each  county  of  the  33  States  a  solid  gold  4-H 
Brand  Badge.  Any  member  will  be  proud  to  wear  this  official 
badge.   It  stands  for  the  training  of  Head,  Heart,  Hands  and 

Health. 


"The  Farmers  of  the  Future" 

Our  free  book  will  tell  you  more  about  these  splendid  prizes  and  will  explain  just  how  to  start  a  Club  right  in 
your  own  home.  Gives  full  plans  and  specifications.  Explains  just  how  the  scholarships  will  be  awarded  and  how 
to  win  the  solid  gold  4-H  Brand  Badge.  You'll  be  interested  in  every  word  of  this  true  story.  This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  render  a  real  substantial  service  to  your  community.  Plan  now  to  win  the  Club  house  for  your  community. 
Write  today  for  our  free  book,  "The  Farmers  of  the  Future."  This  book  tells  how  to  win  these  prizes.  It  gives 
stories  of  successful  Clubs  in  the  different  States.  It  tells  what  the  Club  work  means  to  every  individual  taking  part 
in  this  Club  work.    Send  today— Don't  delay. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 

W  D  BOYCE  CO.,  Publisher 
500-508  North  Dearbor      treet,  Chicago,  Illinois 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  chat  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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HOW  WE  WON 


Good  Bush/ ess  Methods  and  Constant  Attention  to  Details  Brought  the  Coveted  Prize 
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Mistress  of  YVern 
Farm 


HAVE  been  asked 
by  the  editor  of 
The  Farming  Busi- 
ness regarding  my 
share  in  the  work  on 
the  farm  which  won 
first  prize  in  the  Wis- 
consin Farm  Manage- 
ment contest  last  year. 
We  are  not  running  a 
farm  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term. 
We  are  producers  of 
certified  milk,  shipping 
hundreds  of  quarts 
daily  to  Chicago.  For 
L  this  we  get  a  special 

price,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  working 
under  restrictions  which 
seriously  cut  down  our 
profits.  I  will  mention 
these  later  in  the  course  of  the  article. 

Our  household  consists  of  father,  a  sister  going  to 
high  school,  a  brother  going  to  high  school  and  a 
still  younger  brother  attending  district  school.  This 
leaves  father  and  myself  as  the  only  ones  at  home 
during  the  school  months. 

Upon- myself  falls  the  task  of  taking  care  of  the 
rather  large  house  we  live  in,  and  this  alone  is  no 
small  duty.  The  housework  end  is  not  so  bad;  but 
I  keep  most  of  the  books  and  business  records,  draw 
checks  and  write  a  number  of  business  letters  every 
day.  Father  has  not  been  well,  and  was  not  very 
well  during  the  life  of  the  contest,  which  only  added 
to  my  responsibilities. 

I  do  not  care  to  take  any  undue  credit  for  my 
part  of  the  work  on  Wern  Farm,  for  I  realize  only 
too  well  that  mine  are  rather  young  shoulders  to 
take  up  the  responsibility  I  have  had  to  assume,  but 
I  did  the  best  I  could. 

So  instead  of  going  into  tiresome  details  regard- 
ing my  part  of  the  work,  I  shall  try  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  way  things  are  done  at  Wern 
Farm,  with  the  hope  that  others  may  perhaps  de- 
rive some  interest  and  profit. 

We  have  240  acres  of  land  available,  and  this  is 
divided  among  two  farms  about  a  mile  apart.  Be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  heavy  milk 
flow  at  all  times,  so  as  to  make  our  daily  order,  we 
have  not  found  it  possible  to  raise  all  the  feed  need- 
ed. During  the  year  of  the  contest  we  had  to  buy 
large  quantities  of  both  hay  and  concentrates,  but 
as  the  second  farm  will  be  utilized  to  its  full  ca- 
pacity, we  will  not  have  to  buy  much  feed,  and  we 


By  Ruth  Williams 

hope  none  at  all.  Last  year  a  short  corn  crop  and 
overstocking  with  cows  combined  to  boost  our  feed 
bill. 

The  labor  item  is  also  a  heavy  one.  I  suppose  we 
average  about  fifteen  men  the  year  around;  what 
with  herdsmen,  teamsters,  bottlers,  barn  men  and 
men  of  all  work,  the  labor  bill  comes  high.  As  fa- 
ther is  unable  at  times  to  give  the  work  his  close 
personal  inspection,  the  labor  problem  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  solve. 

The  Chicago  Medical  Commission  also  requires 
us  to  maintain  a  certain  standard  of  building  equip- 
ment and  sanitation.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  live 
up  to  its  rigid  requirements,  in  addition  to  which 
the  cost  of  the  monthly  inspection  of  buildings,  men, 
and  cows  is  charged  against  us. 

We  have  been  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  commis- 
sion in  these  matters,  for  we  realize  that  our  milk 
is  sold  under  guarantees  which  mean  much  to  the 
consumer.  We  have  not  found  the  inspectors  un- 
reasonable; in  fact,  they  have  been  most  consid- 
erate of  us.  We  realize  that  the  commissioners  are 
unselfishly  devoang  their  time  to  this  inspection 
work,  often  without  pay,  and  always  at  the  expense 
of  their  regular  duties.  Their  many  hints  and  sug- 
gestions have  also  helped  us  to  supply  better  and 
better  milk. 

Another  handicap,  and  this  is  more  serious  than 
may  at  first  seem  to  be  the  case,  is  that  our  barns 
are  not  arranged  for  the  utmost  economy  of  opera- 
tion. As  our  business  grew  we  added  barns,  which 
made  impossible  that  careful  planning  that  goes 
with  the  building  of  a  big  barn  all  in  one  operation. 

I  give  these  short  paragraphs  of  our  disadvan- 
tages because  so  many  people,  when  they  learn  that 
we  get  9  cents  for  our  milk,  think  it  could  have 
been  hardly  possible  for  us  to  lose  the  management 
contest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  won  with  ex- 
ceptional difficulty. 

The  capital  represented  in  our  business  was 
something  over  $60,000.  About  $16,000  of  this  was 
invested  in  land,  another  $16,000  in  buildings,  wa- 
ter and  lighting  systems,  and  more  than  $26,000  in 
horses  and  cattle.  The  remainder  was  invested  in 
machinery  and  miscellaneous  equipment.  Figuring 
5  per  cent  interest,  it  was  necessary  to  make  more 
than  $3,000  to  cover  interest  on  our  investment,  and 
which  could  not  be  included  in  our  profits.  Our  ex- 
pense for  labor  was  more  than  $7,000,  and  our  feed 
bills  amounted  to  nearly  $5,000. 

On  the  income  side  of  the  ledger  the  most  money, 
of  course,  was  received  from  certified  milk  products, 


Master  of  Werii 
Farm 


amounting  to  more 
than  $20,000.  Livestock 
sold  added  nearly  $6,000 
more.  These  are  the 
largest  items,  and  I  am 
giving  them  to  present 
a  general  idea  of  the 
scope  and  size  of  a  busi- 
ness like  ours.  There 
would  be  no  particular 
value  in  my  going  into 
greater  detail  in  a  short 
sketch  like  this. 

The  editor  of  The 
Farming  Business  wants 
me  to  write  as  much  as 
possible  explaining  how 
we  produced  such  good 
results  during  1914  so 
as  to  win  this  manage- 
ment contest.  I  shall 
try  to  do  this  to  the 

best  of  my  ability,  but  some  things  are  like  Topsy. 
They  "just  growed,"  and  it  is  very  much  this  way 
on  Wern  Farm.  I  know  that  we  won  the  contest, 
that  it  took  hard  work  to  win;  but  I  cannot  give  all 
the  reasons  for  our  greatest  success.  In  fact,  I 
was  rather  surprised  when  told  that  we  had  won. 

As  I  said  before,  we  average  about  fifteen  men 
during  the  year.  Most  of  them  sleep  at  a  bunga- 
low especially  constructed  for  them;  a  few  sleep  at 
the  "old  house,"  and  occasionally  one  sleeps  at  the 
newer  house,  where  we  now  live.  The  meals  for  the 
men  are  prepared  at  the  "old  house."  We  try  to 
have  a  married  woman  living  there,  to  do  the  cook- 
ing, her  husband  to  help  with  the  heavier  work  and 
to  put  in  the  rest  of  his  time  at  the  barns.  This 
has  worked  out  fairly  well,  altho  last  summer  found 
me  without  a  housekeeper  for  several  weeks.  This 
meant  that  yours  truly  and  her  sister  had  to  cook 
for  all  this  grist  of  men  and  do  the  other  housework 
as  usual.  But  for  some  kindly  help  volunteered  by 
a  neighbor  friend,  we  would  have  had  enough  to  do 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  day.  Dishes  to  wash,  there 
were  millions  of  them,  it  seemed! 

We  employ  no  foreman  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  as  my  father,  even  when  unable  to  leave  the 
house,  calls  the  men  to  his  room  and  directs  the 
work.  We  appoint  one  man  herdsman,  however,  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  be  responsible  for  the  care  and 
feeding  of  the  cows,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  milk- 
ing is  done  on  time.  We  are  fortunate,  too,  in  hav- 
ing a  married  man  who  has  been  with  father  since 
he  was  a  young  boy,  and  who  is  thoroly  dependable. 
He  lives  on  the  farm  a  mile  from  the  main  barns 
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and  is  responsible  for  the  stock  that  is  kept  there. 

The  barns  and  cows  must  be  kept  spotlessly 
clean,  and  the  cows  must  be  fed.  Milking  suits  must 
be  kept  nice  and  white.  In  the  dairy  house,  the 
milk  must  be  cooled  and  bottled,  and  the  utensils 
kept  clean.  If  the  inspectors  find  evidences  of  dirt 
or  careless  work  they  let  us  know  about  it  promptly, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen  very  often. 
Careless  work  is  quickly  reflected  in  the  bacteria 
test  also.  As  you  may  know,  certified  milk  must 
have  a  bacterial  test  below  10,000  per  cubic  centi- 
meter of  milk,  and  it  would  surprise  you  to  learn 
how  quickly  a  little  untidiness 
will  run  the  test  up  to  ten  times 
the  legal  limit.  We  simply  must 
always  be  on  guard. 

I  don't  think  very  much  takes 
place  on  the  farm  that  father 
doesn't  see.  Some  of  the  men 
who  try  to  take  advantage  of 
his  invalidism  soon  discover  this 
to  their  sorrow.  He  keeps  all 
the  details  of  his  involved  busi- 
ness in  mind  at  all  times,  down 
to  the  least  little  thing.  This  is 
not  always  agreeable  to  me, 
either,  for  in  the  rush  of  so 
many  things  to  do  I  sometimes 
overlook  matters  of  importance. 
I  am  sure  to  be  reminded  of 
them  eventually. 

A  great  deal  of  alertness  is 
also  necessary  to  keep  the  or- 
ders straight.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  we  had  to 
straighten  out  a  tangle  with  the 
company.  Altho  we  are  bound 
by  a  definite  contract  to  furnish 
a  certain  amount  of  milk,  the 
needs  of  the  company  we  ship  to 
vary  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is 
not  always  an  easy  matter  to 
send  just  the  right  quantity  of 
quarts  and  pints,  creams  and 
"skims."  If  we  send  too  much, 
we  get  only  the  price  of  general 
market  milk;  and  if  we  send  too 
little,  the  company  is  seriously 
inconvenienced.  Then  at  the 
end  of  each  month  I  must  pre- 
pare a  statement,  itemizing  each 
day  separately,  and  send  this  to 
the  company,  who  checks  it  with  their  books.  Com- 
bining this  with  business  correspondence,  keeping 
the  pay  roll  and  housework,  makes  a  pretty  full 
day,  with  not  overmuch  time  left  for  social  duties. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  will  be  interested  in 
our  cropping  system.  Even  with  the  high  price  we 
receive  for  milk,  our  profits  would  vanish  if  we  had 
to  buy  all  our  feed.  Hay  is  about  the  most  expen- 
sive feed  we  can  buy,  for  our  herd  of  170  cows  and 
young  stock  consumes  an  immense  amount  of  it 
during  the  year.  So  father  raises  all  the  hay  he 
possibly  can. 


He  has  a  field  of  alfalfa  back  of  the  barn  that  in 
places  I  am  sure  was  not  surpassed  in  the  State. 
The  stand  was  secured  by  seeding  fifteen  pounds  of 
alfalfa  seed  to  the  acre,  using  one  bushel  of  oats  as 
a  nurse  crop.  Of  course,  with  the  many  cows  we 
have,  and  the  small  acreage  of  land,  the  soil  is  very 
fertile,  making  it  easier  to  secure  a  fine  stand. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  alfalfa  hay  keeps 
up  the  milk  flow  better  than  any  other.  Accord- 
ingly, father  is  trying  to  get  more  and  more  fields 
into  alfalfa,  so  that  eventually  he  will  have  his 
land  pretty  largely  on  a  corn  and  alfalfa  basis. 
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ing  of  the  land,  so  as  to  assure  the  largest  possible 

returns  per  acre. 

We  raise  grain  not  for  the  sake  of  grain,  but  as  a 
nurse  crop  for  alfalfa  and  clover.  Most  of  our 
grains  are  cut  for  hay. 

Those  who  have  followed  me  this  far  will  ap- 
preciate that  ours  is  not  farming  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  word,  but  a  fairly  large  business  establish- 
ment; a  factory,  so  to  speak,  in  which  feed  is 
converted  into  raw  milk  and  then  bottled  and  dis- 
tributed in  a  city  200  miles  away.  If  we  can  keep 
the  labor  and  the  raw  material  and  the  dis- 
tributing costs  down,  we  are 
sure  of  a  profit;  if  our  manage- 
ment is  faulty,  and  one  or  all 
three  of  these  departments  show 
a  loss,  our  factory  will  soon 
cease  to  declare  dividends. 

As  may  naturally  be  expected, 
and  especially  since  winning 
this  contest,  we  must  entertain 
a  large  number  of  visitors  dur- 
ing the  year.  People  looking 
for  pure-bred  and  grade  Guern- 
sey cattle  are  prone  to  drop  in 
on  us  unexpectedly,  and  they 
must  be  entertained.  The  in- 
specting committee  comes  once 
a  month,  and  as  it  never  an- 
nounces its  visits,  we  must  al- 
ways be  prepared.  Being  on  the 
accredited  farm  list  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  means  still 
more  visitors.  We  are  glad  to 
have  these  people  come,  for  it 
breaks  up  what  might  otherwise 
become  a  monotonous  routine  of 
work,  and  many  are  the  friend- 
ships made  thru  them.  Visitors 
put  us  on  our  mettle,  and  are  a 
good  thing  in  that  respect. 
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Corn  means  silage,  and  we  don't  appreciate  the 
true  worth  of  silage  until  we  have  to  do  without  it. 
We  have  three  silos  on  our  farm,  and  the  years 
they  are  well  filled  are  reflected  in  added  profits. 
Last  year  we  drained  a  large  marsh  and  planted  it 
to  corn,  a  splendid  yield  resulting.  An  early  frost 
cut  down  its  value,  but  we  trust  that  other  years 
will  be  more  favorable  to  corn.  We  tried  phosphate 
fertilizer  on  some  plats  of  this  marsh,  and  the  re- 
sults were  so  striking  that  father  is  planning  to 
continue  this  practice. 

Father  believes  in  thoro  tillage  and  careful  work- 


Y  ADOPTING  a  systematic, 
well-balanced  crop  rota- 
tion, one  Wisconsin  farmer 
doubled  his  yields.  Not  only  did 
he  produce  twice  as  much  as  he 
ordinarily  did,  but  he  also  im- 
proved the  quality  of  his  prod- 
ucts and  netted  a  substantially 
increased  income.  Wisconsin  has  long  stood  out 
as  a  many,  rather  than  a  one  crop  State  which  is 
directly  due  to  the  fact  that  her  farmers  appreciate 
the  value  of  well  planned  crop  rotations. 

In  a  bulletin  just  published  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  E.  J.,  Delwiche  reports  upon 
experimental  work  done  at  the  branch  stations  to 
determine  and  show  the  value  of  an  organized  crop 
rotation  as  compared  with  a  one  crop  system  of 
farming.  These  experiments  and  the  experience  of 
hundreds  of  farmers  prove  that  the  adoption  and 
following  of  well  planned  rotations  pay. 
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Capitals  Land      -        --        --        --        --  - 

Buildings,  water  system,  and  lighting  system  ... 
Dairy  equipment      -  - 

Machinery,  implements,  wagons,  carriages,  autos.  engines, 
tools,   etc.  -       -       -       -  .    ..  - 

Harness  ------- 

Office   eq.uipment  -        -        -       -  - 

Cash  balance  to  run  farm  ------ 

Livestock  at  beginning  of  year  ------ 

Total    -        --        --  -  

Receipts  s  Crops  sold  -  - 

Livestock  sold         -        -        -        -        -        -        -  - 

Livestock  products  sold  ------- 

Increased  inventory — 

Permanent    improvements  -        -        -  - 

Equipment.  $1,270;  livestock,  $1,219  ... 
Other  sources — 
From  the  farm 

Off  the  farm       -       -       -'  -  -' 

Total  receipts  ------ 

Expenses:   Feed    purchased  ------ 

Stock  purchased  -------- 

Permanent    improvements  ------ 

Equipment  --------- 

Seeds    purchased  -      .  - 

Supplies  purchased  ------ 

Labor     * '  -       -  -    -       -       -       -       -  " 

Repairs    .-        -        -        -        -        -  - 

Office   expenses  -------- 

Miscellaneous  .....  .... 

Decreased    inventory — Crops  - 

Total  running  expenses  - 
Interest  on  capital  at  5  per  cent  ------ 

Total   running  expenses  and  Interest  .... 

Net  profits  or  managerial  income  without  adding  portion  of 
living  received  from  farm  or  the  increase  In  value  of  the  land 


Amount 
$16,771. 
16,815. 
850. 

2.220. 
170. 
35. 
25. 
26,593. 

$63,4*79.00 


$  5,980. 
20,220.56 

4,766. 
2.489. 


30. 
16? 


$33,501.56 


$  4.665. 
3,043. 
4,7fi6. 
1,510. 

207.50 
1.248. 
7,130. 

325. 

134. 
1,138. 
37.05 

$24,203.55" 
3,173.95 

$27,377.50 


$  6,124.06 
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Square  Pegs  in  Round  Holes 

Getting  the  Boy  Out  of  the  Place  He  Doesn  7  Fit,  Into  the  One  He  Does 


SAY,  men — and  especially  you  dads  of  the  farms 
— can  you,  offhand,  tell  what's  the-  most  valu- 
able crop  produced  on  the  farms  of  the  country 
today?  I'll  give  you  three  and  a  half  guesses  and 
put  up  a  Stetson  that  there's  not  a  one  of  you  who 
will  give  the  right  answer.  Well,  have  you  ever 
figured  what  a  million  farmers'  sons  are  worth  to 
this  United  States — no,  not  a  million  boys  of  war- 
ridden  Europe;  that  is  about  the  cheapest  thing  in 
"Europe  today— but  what  do  you  suppose  grows  on 
our  farms  that  is  worth  more  than  our  boys? 

Then  perhaps  all  of  this  flurry  of  back  to  the  farm 
is  the  wrong  way  to  keep  the  mice  from  gnawing 
the  grain  sacks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  seem 
that  the  best  way  to  hit  bed  rock  would  be  to  keep 
the  folks  there  to  begin  with.  Since  the  "folks"  on 
the  farm  primarily  begin  with  the  boys,  then  from 
a  logical  starting  place  it  is  after  all  a  question  of 
keeping-  the  boys  on  the  farm. 

Many  a  farmer  has  scratched  his  head,  and  what 
hair  he  may  have,  in  despair  when  informed  that 
John  is  set  on  going  to  work  in  the  city.  Many  are 
the  anxious,  sorrowful  hours  ma  has  mingled  salty 
tears  with  her  darning  cotton  when  she  has  been 
told  that  John  is  tired  of  doing  the  arduous  chores 
and  farm  tasks  and  is  going  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
dizzy,  maddening  whirl  of  the  city,  where  there  is 
"somethin'  doin'  "  and  "a  much  better  chance  for  a 
grown  fellow  to  make  good." 

And  many  an  awkward  chap  has  sallied  forth 
with  his  battered  suitcase  to  tackle  that  job  on  the 
city  street  car  line  so  that  some  dis- 
tant day  he  might  rise  to  be  a  street 
car  magnate  and — and  here  begins 
my  story. 

I  met  him  in  a  dairy  lunchroom  one 
noon.  I  had  hastily  ordered  what  I 
wanted  to  eat,  and  in  turning  to  find 
a  seat  I  saw  a  sturdy,  rather  gan- 
gling youth  seated  near  by  in  one  of 
the  "one-armed  tables."  Not  that  he 
looked  the  part  of  a  farmer's  boy  at 
all,  and  not  that  he  was  much  differ- 
ent looking  than  any  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  hungry  mortals 
hemmed  in  by  city  limits  and  noon 
hours,  but  there  was  a  wistful  look 
in  his  blue  eyes  that  made  me  take 
the  "table"  next  to  him.  He  didn't 
look  as  if  he  were  enjoying  his  meal 
any  more  than  he  would  if  his  sand- 
wich had  been  made  of  cedar  knots 
and  rawhide.  Well,  it  might  have 
been  something  rather  indefinable  in 
his  general  make-up,  but  it  was  a 
sort  of  an  intuition  that  told  me  this 
was  a  son  of  the  soil  transplanted  to 
the  city  of  grime,  toil  and  worry. 

Having  lived  on  a  farm  at  times 
with  relatives,  it  does  my  heart  good 
to  run  onto  a  red-blooded,  hospitable 
country  welcome.  I  smiled  an  in- 
troduction at  the  youth  and  received 
a  replica  of  the  open-heartedness  of 
the  farm  in  the  face  of  the  lad.  Of 
course  something  was  said  about  the 
seasonable  weather— just  as  if  we 
don't  have  seasonable  weather  every 
year.  With  the  weather  off  my 
hands,  I  recall  saying  something 
about  the  kind  of  food  one  had  to 
put  up  with  here  in  a  city  lunchroom 
as  compared  to  good  old  country  cooking. 

Something  about  my  denouncement  of  city  grub 
must  have  made  the  lad's  sandwich  more  unpalata- 
ble than  ever,  for  a  far-away  look  came  into  the 
pair  of  blue  eyes  and  I  received  a  stingy  grunt  for 
my  pains. 

Shifting  to  more  solid  ice,  I  ventured  a  remark 
about  work,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  campaign 
times  usually  made  industries  more  uncertain.  The 
lad  nodded  in  response.  He  was  about  as  shy  as 
most  country  boys  are;  not  an  affected  reserve,  but 
a  natural  timidity  which  comes  from  lack  of  contact 
with  crowds  of  people. 

I  continued  the  conversation  by  relating  how 
much  I  enjoyed  the  country  and  how  sorry  I  was 
that  my  father  had  left  the  farm  when  he  was  a 
boy  and  saw  fit  to  rear  his  boy  in  the  city.  Still  I 
declared  my  intention  of  owning  a  farm  when  my 
ship  came  in,  and  spend  my  later  days  there. 
.  Then  I  paused  to  turn  over  the  conversation  to 
him  by  inviting  a  friendly  confidence  that  required 
a  few  remarks  to  be  friendly.  My  newly  made  ac- 
quaintance rather  reluctantly  reviewed  how  he  had 
left  a  farm  in  southern  Indiana  the  summer  before, 
when  a  drougnt  had  killed  off  the  corn  and  the 
squash  bugs  had  fixed  the  melon  crop  prospects. 
He  had  come  to  Indianapolis  to  get  a  Job  that  would 
enable  him  to  live  independent  of  his  folks.  No,  his 
mother  did  not  want  him  to  come,  and  while  his  dad 
had  said  It  might  be  the  making  of  him  he  felt  sure 
that  his  dad  did  not.  want  him  to  come. 


By  Lester  C.  Nagley 

So  with  only  $5  in  money,  one  extra  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  determination  to  make  good  he  had 
come  to  the  city.  Both  the  clothes  and  determina- 
tion had  become  almost  threadbare  and  he  had  de- 
cided to  go  back  home. 

"But,"  and  my  acquaintance  paused,  "I  sort  of 
hated  to  go  back  and  face  the  other  fellows  of  the 
town  and  have  to  confess  that  I  fell  down  on  my 
city  job.  You  know  it  looks  as  if  I  had  a  yellow 
streak  under  my  galluses." 

I  smiled  sympathetically,  but  declared  that  may- 
be he  was  all  right,  but  was  in  the  wrong  hole.  I 
emphasized  the  fact  that  farming  was  a  business 
and  that  I  would  like  to  see  every  farmer's  boy  get 
.  in  business  with  his  father  just  as  many  a  city  chap 
does  with  his  father.  I  always  liked  to  see  that 
sign  that  has  the  word  "son"  or  "sons"  tacked  on 
the  last  instead  of  "company." 

"But  there's  hardly  enough  made  off  the  farm  for 
even  dad  and  the  folks  to  be  worth  while  for  me  to 
chip  in  and  help  eat  up  grub.  I  might  get  work  as 
a  hired  hand,  but  there's  not  many  people  around 
our  neck  of  the  woods  that  need  to  hire  fellers.  I 
'lowed  that  if  I  came  to  Indianapolis  I  might  get 
steady  work  at  something,  but  I've  found  that  I  am 
not  trained  for  just  any  sort  of  work,  for  I've  been 
laid  off  at  several  factories  because  I  lacked  ex- 
perience in  their  particular  work,"  replied  the  lad. 
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"That's  all  the  more  reason  why  you  should  go 
back  to  help  your  father  and  mother  there,"  I  in- 
sisted. "You  say  there's  a  girl  and  two  boys?  Boys, 
8  and  12?  No,  they're  mighty  handy  chaps  at  times, 
but  they  have  not  grown  enough  to  do  much  of  a 
man's  work.  Yes,  my  friend,  the  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  go  back  there  and  say  to  your  old  dad,  'Dad, 
I'm  going  into  this  business  with  you  and  we're  go- 
ing to  show  folks  around  here  how  to  farm.' 

"You  can  do  it,"  I  continued,  "if  you're  willing  to 
learn.  The  trouble  with  too  many  farmers  is  that 
they  have  not  learned  their  trade  or  are  not  up  to 
date  in  their  business.  What  would  you  say  if  a 
man,  who  became  rather  handy  with  the  trowel  and 
knew  a  little  about  mortar,  came  to  you  and  want- 
ed to  put  up  a  ten-story  building  here  in  the  city 
for  you?  Would  you  give  him  the  job  if  he  had  not 
served  his  apprenticeship  out  yet  or  did  not  know 
his  trade  yet?  No;  I  believe  that  you  would  hunt 
some  other  chap  for  the  job.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  such  a  man  would  make  a  success  of  the  job. 
Now  I'm  not  saying  that  your  dad  does  not  know 
how  to  farm,  but  it  may  be  that  some  facts  given 
him  might  help  him  in  getting  bigger  crops." 

The  gangly  youth  was  all  attention  now,  and 
seemed  to  hang  on  what  I  was  going  to  say  next. 

"I  don't  know  what  sort  of  soil  conditions,  or  what 
your  working  capital  is,  or  any  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  your  business  are,  but  if  I  were  you 
I'd  go  back  home  and  read  up  on  farming  and  learn 
your  trade.    While  you  help  your  father  I'd  get  in 


touch  with  the  State  Agricultural  Department  and 
the  Purdue  University  and  study  your  farm  from  a 
business  angle  as  well  as  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
See  where  you  are  losing  money,  by  making  an  in- 
voice and  keeping  a  set  of  books.  Why,  the  man  who 
does  any  kind  of  business  without  a  set  of  books 
nine  times  out  of  ten  fails.  I'll  bet  you  a  brand  new- 
hat  that  if  you  went  into  this  farming  business  with 
the  proper  determination  you  would  make  good." 

My  companion  thanked  me  heartily  and  arose 
to  go. 

"Say,"  I  said,  as  I  finished  my  glass  of  milk,  "if 
you  don't  mind  telling  me  where  you  are  staying  I'd 
like  to  drop  in  on  you  tonight  and  talk  this  matter 
over  with  you  some  more." 

He  gave  me  the  address  of  his  rooming-house  and 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  have  me  come. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  about  our 
meeting  that  night,  but  when  I  left  the  young  man 
had  decided  to  go  back  home,  pull  himself  out  of 
his  round-hole  position,  and  make  tracks  for  his 
dad's  southern  Indiana  farm. 

That  was  six  years  ago.  Today  that  very  same 
young  man  has  one  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  the 
State  and  one  of  the  finest  truck  gardens  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  He  went  back  to  the  home 
place  and  studied  hard  during  that  winter  and  the 
same  year  took  the  Purdue  Short  Course  for  Farm- 
ers. That  next  spring  he  borrowed  $200  and  bought 
a  fairly  good  blooded  cow.  The  neighbors  laughed 
at  him  for  investing  so  much  money  in  one  cow, 
when  he  could  have  secured  two  or 
three  good  cows  for  the  same  money 
he  paid  for  the  one  cow.  But  two 
years  later  the  laugh  was  silenced  by 
tiie  report  of  the  young  man  at  the 
County  Farmers'  Institute.  That  one 
cow  had  panned  out  pretty  well. 
That  one  cow  was  the  beginning  of  a 
future  for  the  young  business  man. 

There  was  of  course  many  a  trying 
time,  when  the  sky  was  blacker  than 
an  Indian  typhoon,  but  after  the 
wind  shifted  things  about  the  silver 
lining  invariably  appeared  and  the 
determination  to  make  good  held  up 
well. 

Such  is  but  one  example  of  what 
influence  may  do  if  it  be  directed  in 
the  right  course.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  of  the  farmers  in  this 
country  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  they  know  very  little  of  farming 
after  all.  Not  that  there  are  no  old- 
timers  who  do  not  know  how  to  farm, 
for  there  are  lots  of  them,  but  they 
are  no  longer  "old-fashioned  farm- 
ers," even  if  they  are  "old-timers." 
There  is  not  a  man  alive  who  knows 
all  about  his  chosen  line  of  work, 
and  a  farmer  is  included  in  this  list. 

The  thing  to  emphasize  in  this 
farming  deal  is  that  farming  is  a 
business,  just  like  making  machinery 
or  darning  cotton.  Any  business  suc- 
cess depends  on  how  a  man  invoices 
his  liabilities  and  assets;  advertises; 
cultivates  sales;  improves  his  work- 
ing stock;  takes  advantage  of  his 
trade  opportunities  and  profits  by  his 
general  knowledge  of  humanity. 
Knowing  humanity  comes  only  thru 
a  conscientious  study  of  people  of  the  present  and 
past.  Knowing  market  conditions  cannot  be  learned 
in  any  other  way  than  reading  and  asking  questions. 
Knowing  what  to  plant  in  certain  soil  may  deter- 
mine the  luck  one  has  with  a  crop,  but  that's  but 
half  the  battle.  Getting  the  crop  marketed  deter- 
mines a  man's  income. 

Do  farmers  generally  realize  the  importance  of 
their  calling?  In  a  way,  yes,  but  is  that  sufficient? 
What  about  their  sons?  Too  often  it  is  a  question 
of  "Willie's  pig — and  father's  hog."  Will  the  time 
come  when  fathers  will  take  their  sons  aside  and 
say  to  them:  "Boys,  will  you  go  into  this  great  big 
farming  business  with  me,  investing  your  energy 
and  thought,  and  see  what  we  can  make  out  of  it?" 

Too  many  of  the  older  farmers  may  not  look  at 
it  from  that  angle.  Too  many  of  them  have  the  no- 
tion that  acquiring  a  big  farm  in  their  lifetime  and 
then  handing  it  over  to  the  boys  and  girls  when  they 
die  is  not  only  honorable  and  customary,  but  a 
fitting  monument  to  their  farming  ability.  And,  too, 
many  of  the  older  farmers,  who  had  to  slave 
thru  years  before  the  home  place  was  cleared  of 
paper,  feel  that  John  will  do  better  to  sharpen  his 
wits  in  some  business  college — become  educated,  in 
fact,  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  work  as  hard  with 
his  hands  and  muscles  as  his  dad  did.  As  if  farm- 
ing were  entirely  a  question  of  brute  force  and 
strength!  And  as  if  bookkeeping  jobs  commanded 
and  bookkeepers  were  a  scarce  com- 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


BUILDING  A  BETTER  BUSINESS 

Increase  the  Quantity  of  Production,  Cut  Down  the  Unit  Cost  and  Get 
a  Bigger  Price;  That  Is  the  Way  to  Do  It  in  Dairying 


PUTTING  zip  into  dairying  is  the  thing  upper- 
most these  days.  More  and  more,  the  value  of 
good  executive  ability  is  being  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  great 
business.  In  all  lines  it  is  considered  worth  while 
for  a  man  to  spend  a  long  time,  years  perhaps,  in 
fitting  himself  for  the  position  to  which  he  aspires. 
On  every  hand  we  hear  the  word  "efficiency,"  and 
great  stress  is  being  laid  on  the  power  to  carry  thru 
to  success  important  enterprises  which  one  starts. 

\Farming,  and  especially  dairy 
farming,  is  now  also  coming  under 
the  influence  of  this  tendency  to 
place  high  value  upon  executive  abil- 
ity. In  the  past  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this  branch  of  our  agri- 
cultural operations.  Every  man  did 
the  best  he  knew,  working  most  of 
the  time  in  the  dark,  profiting  to 
some  extent  by  the  experience  of  his 
neighbors,  and  sometimes  doing  busi- 
ness so  well  that  he  made  some 
money,  but  more  frequently  working 
at  a  loss. 

Now  help  is  coming  to  the  farmer 
dairyman,  not  yet  as  generally  as 
could  be  desired,  but  still  in  a  meas- 
ure which  shows  what  will  be  done 
in  this  direction  in  the  very  near 
future.  How  true  it  is  that  many  do 
not  even  know  how  best  to  feed  and 
care  for  cows  so  that  their  owners 
may  get  the  most  out  of  them  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  instances 
which  have  come  under  my  notice, 
and  which  are  a  matter  of  record.  A 
man  keeping  twenty  cows  was  feed- 
ing so  that  his  dairy  brought  him 
each  month  milk  worth  $285.32.  To 
get  this  he  was  compelled  to  feed 
stuff  amounting  to  $63.46,  leaving 
his  net  gain  $221.86.  Thru  the  as- 
sistance of  an  expert  in  the  employ 
of  a  cow-testing  association  he  was 
able  to  add  to  his  net  earnings  per  month  more  than 
$30.  The  figures  stood  thus:  Milk  sales,  $322.78; 
cost  of  feed,  $69.46.    Net  gain,  $253.32. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  same  association  was 
another  man  who  kept  a  small  herd  of  eight  cows. 
In  one  month  he  produced  1,988  quarts  of  milk, 
which,  at  7  cents  a  quart,  brought  him  in  $120.16. 
But  it  cost  him  almost  as  much  to  get  what  milk 
he  did,  as  he  realized  from  it.  In  other  words,  the 
cost  was  6%  cents  per  quart,,  only  y2  cent  less  than 


By  E.  L.  Vincent 

the  price  procured  for  the  milk.  Pretty  small  mar- 
gin of  profit  we  would  all  say.  But  the  supervisor 
came,  and  together  they  studied  out  a  plan  of  buy- 
ing feed  and  using  it  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  make  as  much  milk  as  he  did  the  previ- 
ous month  at  $82.24,  or  4.4  cents  per  quart. 
The  saving  brought  about  in  this  way  amounted  to 


The  More  3111k  and  llutterfnt  a  Cow  Produces,  the  More  Money  She  Makes 
for  Her  <>«iier.  Here  In  a  Good  ICxaniple  of  Money-Makers.  She  Produced 
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Her  Name  Is  Woodcrest  Dora  De  Kol;  Some  Name  and  Some  Cow 


$40.92  for  the  month,  or  $1.32  a  day.  No  doubt  by 
following  this  method  he  could  do  as  well  as  that 
right  thru  the  year,  and  perhaps  better  in  some 
months.  If  this  were  true,  it  can  easily  be  figured 
out  how  much  money  he  would  have  in  pocket  more 
than  he  would  have  had.  This  would  give  him 
$481.80  for  the  365  days  of  the  year,  and  it  might 
mark  the  line  between  success  and  failure  with 
many  a  man. 
But  the  work  of  producing  milk  is  not  the  only 


thing  connected  with  dairy  farming.  It  often  seems 
to  me  that  the  selling  end  ia  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  manage  for  the  average  farmer,  particularly 
the  one  who  makes  his  milk  Up  at  home,  as  many  are 
doing  now,  and  depending  upon  his  sales  for  his  in- 
come. It  often  happens  that  the  farmer  under- 
stands pretty  well  the  different  systems  of  feeding 
profitably  for  milk  production,  but  he  makes  a 
great  failure  when  it  comes  to  disposing  of  his  but- 
ter product.  The  market  and  the  producer  are 
away  apart,  and  it  is  the  dairyman 
who  suffers.  The  dealer  does  just 
about  what  he  will  with  the  dairy- 
man. Rarely  does  the  dairyman  fix 
a  price  for  his  product.  How  many, 
many  times  have  I  listened  to  some- 
thing like  this  when  a  farmer  was 
offering  butter  for  sale  at  a  city 
store: 

"Can  you  use  any  butter  today?" 
asks  the  farmer. 

"What  is  it  worth?"  asks  the  man 
of  the  white  apron. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Just  what  the 
market  is.  You  know  better  about 
that  than  I  do." 

The  farmer's  faith  in  the  dealer 
seems  to  be  so  unlimited!  Here  is 
the  buyer's  chance.  If  he  is  an  hon- 
est man,  he  pays  a  fair  price;  but 
human  nature  is  weak  and  here 
is  an  opportunity  many  cannot  resist. 
The  farmer  is  here  with  his  butter. 
He  has  no  regular  selling  place.  He 
does  not  want  to  take  his  butter 
home.  A  price  is  offered  and  accept- 
ed. The  dairyman  may  have  lost  sev- 
eral cents  a  pound  on  the  price  of  his 
butter,  all  because  he  is  not  master 
of  the  selling  end  of  his  business. 

If  the  dairyman  needs  help  any- 
where, it  is  along  this  very  line  of 
marketing.     Executive  ability  of  a 
rare  sort  is  needed  to  secure  for  the 
farmer  a  just  percentage  of  profit.    It  is  well  to 
be  able  to  produce  blue-ribbon  butter;  it  is  better 
to  have  the  ability  to  make  a  good  sale.  Just 
here  comes  in  the  worth  of  studying — studying 
men,  studying  conditions,  studying  methods.    It  is 
a  fine  plan  to  take  a  few  days  off  and  go  to  the 
big  cities  and  find  some  one  who  will  take  all  the 
butter  one  may  produce  and  handle  it  honestly. 
Then,  too,  the  day  is  coming,  as  I  believe,  when 
Continued  on  Page  249 


Letters  From  a  Live  County  Agent 

Cooperation  Is  Not  Friendliness,  It  Is  Just  Cold-Blooded  Business 


COUNTY  AGENT'S  OFFICE, 
SOMEWHERE  IN  AMERICA, 

APRIL  1,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: 

What  is  cooperation?  What  does  it  offer  for  you 
and  for  me?  Is  it  a  desirable  thing;  and,  if  so, 
why? 

Down  in  Friends  Cove  a  group  of  men  buy  ferti- 
lizer and  cottonseed  meal  in  carload  lots.  But  one 
man  assembles  the  orders  and  pays  the  drafts  for 
all  from  his  personal  bank  account.  Is  that  cooper- 
ation? Not  at  all.  It's  just  a  fine  piece  of  neigh- 
borliness;  and  it  will  last  just  so  long  as  that  man 
is  willing  to  oblige  his  neighbors,  and  not  a  day 
longer. 

In  Cumberland  Valley  they  are  shipping  carloads 
of  barreled  apples  together.  But  they  have  found 
that  a  few  men,  who  don't  pack  according  to  agreed 
standards,  are  bringing  down  the  returns  for  those 
who  pack  properly.  Is  that  cooperation?  Certainly 
not;  and  it  can't  last. 

Cooperation  has  nothing  to  do  with  men  or  with 
friendship.  It's  a  cold-blooded  proposition.  It 
grows  out  of  a  common  necessity  involving  a  profit 
or  loss  in  money.  And  there's  no  sentiment  about 
business. 

A  successful  marketing  organization  must  be  as 
fully  prepared  to  give  a  swift  parting  kick  to  the 
man  who  cannot,  or  will  not  hold  up  to  standards 
as  it  is  to  welcome  the  man  who  plays  the  game 
straight. 

The  city  grocer  who  buys  our  apples  doesn't  care 
a  rip  whether  Jones  and  Smith  at  this  end  of  the 
line  are  in  the  game  or  not;  but  he  does  care  about 
getting  standardized  and  reliable  fruit.    We  don't 


care  who  buys  the  fruit  in  the  city  so  long  as  we 
get  the  price.  Men  count  nothing  in  this  game;  the 
product  is  all  that  counts. 

Yet  the  general  idea  of  cooperation  is  that  a  lot 
of  men  must  get  together,  elect  officers  and  com- 
mittees; and,  out  of  the  inexperience  of  all,  in  some 
magical  way,  create  a  working  scheme  that  will 
bring  each  one  gold  dollars.  And  the  orators  who 
talk  longest  and  loudest  for  cooperation  give  us  pre- 
cisely that  "Town  meeting"  idea  of  cooperation  as 
the  real  thing.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Does  the  election  of  a  committee  of  friends  and 
neighbors  help?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  know  as 
much  as  we  do  about  marketing,  and  no  more.  They 
can  establish  standards  that  suit  them,  but  such 
standards  are  worthless,  since  it  is  the  city  stand- 
ard which  controls  prices.  The  work  of  determin- 
ing grades  and  settling  standards  cannot  be  studied 
or  settled  at  this  end  of  the  line. 

Suppose  we  elected  a  committee  of  men  repre- 
senting each  of  the  fruit  producing  sections,  what 
then?  Their  election  doesn't  make  them  more  able 
to  solve  our  problems  than  they  were  before;  votes 
don't  help  any.  And,  besides,  we  know  from  experi- 
ence that  there  would  be  as  much  chance  of  getting 
that  committee  organized  for  real  work  as  there 
would  be  to  make  snowballs  at  the  equator  in  Au- 
gust. 

But  why  should  a  specialist,  who  grows  fruit  and 
whose  real,  accurate  knowledge  and  experience  end 
with  the  production  of  good  fruit  insist  on-  con- 
trolling the  marketing  of  that  fruit? 

Your  eggs  go  to  the  city  and  are  there  candled 
and  sepurated  into  twenty-two  grades;  your  wool 
grades  are  settled  every  year  in  London.    If  you 


ship  wheat  that,  too,  is  graded  and  sold  on  grade. 
You  settle  none  of  these  grades.  Do  you  see — it  is 
the  established  market  grade,  not  yours  or  mine, 
which  controls  prices. 

Business  cooperation,  then,  means  that  the  pro- 
ducer's work  and  control  both  ends  when  he  has  de- 
livered his  product  to  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to 
separate  that  product  into  its  various  grades  and 
packages.  And  that  packer's  duty  ends  when  he  has 
finished  his  packing  according  to  city  standards. 
The  rest  of  the  work  belongs  to  the  man  who  brings 
the  standardized  box  and  barrel  to  the  city  buyer. 

Cooperation  is  precisely  as  much  concerned  with 
each  man's  not  butting  into  the  other  man's  share 
of  the  work,  as  it  is  in  his  attending  to  his  own 
share. 

When  the  marketing  manager  tells  the  grower 
how  to  prune,  thin,  spray  or  pick;  when  the  packer 
tells  the  manager  how  to  market;  arid  when  the 
grower  tells  the  other  two  how  to  attend  to  their 
work — each  one  is  doing  what  was  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  when  the  remark  was  made:  "Who  is 
this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  un- 
derstanding?" 

Cooperation  is  emphatically  division  of  labor  and 
responsibility  quite  as  much  as  it  is  a  joint  effort 
to  get  better  results  thru  control  of  larger  business 
operations,  systematized  to  a  single  standard. 

Every  successful  cooperative  marketing  operation 
in  the  United  States  recognizes  in  its  form  of  or- 
ganization, and  in  its  operation,  this  necessity  of 
noninterference,  without  which  there  would  be  only 
confusion;  and  standards  of  grading,  packing  and 
accounting  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

Very  truly  yours, 

YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Economy  in  Making  Earth  Roads 

Some  Right  and  Wrong  Ways  We  Found  Out  for  Our  Part  of  Pennsylvania 


WHEN  the  late  Ben  Franklin  made  the  re- 
mark, "If  you  want  a  thing  done  right,  do 
it  yourself,"  he  surely  "said  something." 
Of  course  when  the  creator  of  Poor  Richard  let 
loose  that  particular  bunch  of  wisdom,  things  were 
not  quite  as  they  are  today.  Now  if  a  big  man 
wants  something  done  he  puts  on  the  job  other 
men  not  quite  as  big  as  himself,  but  big  enough 
to  handle  all  the  details;  and  the  thing  is  done. 
But  the  surprising  thing  to  me  is  to  find  out,  from 
"experience,  how  many  people  are  sure  to  get  things 
"all  balled  up,"  and  how  few  there  are  who  are 
really  efficient  and  forehanded. 

Last  summer  three  Pennsylvania  counties  com- 
bined for  a  great  earth  roads  demonstration.  The 
whole  countryside  was  plastered  with  advertise- 
ments which  promised  a  mile  of  good  road  for  less 
than  the  annual  tax  levied  against  it.  The  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  the  motor  clubs  of  Altoona 
and  Huntington  sent  strong  delegations  to  Bedford; 
a  professor  from  a  great  university  came  and 
brought  with  him  a  supervisor  of  roads  from  far 
off  Virginia;  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
business  men  and  farmers  assembled  to  see  whether 
we  could  make  good  that  threat,  and  I  might  as 
well  say  now,  that  we  did  make  good,  in  spite  of 
blunders. 

There  is  one  right  way  and  ten  thousand  wrong 
ways,  of  doing  everything.  Some  brainy  men  in 
Bedford  County  had  worked  out  a  system  of  shap- 
ing and  caring  for  earth  roads  that  was  pretty 
nearly  the  last  word  in  economy.  They  had  re- 
placed the  old  horse-scraper  system  with  an  engine 
and  a  train  of  rooters  and  scrapers,  an  engine 
strong  enough  to  draw  the  whole  train  without 
stalling,  and  to  shape  a  road,  sixteen  feet  in  the 
clear,  on  a  single  trip  "down  and  back." 

But  their  system  had  developed  certain  weak- 
nesses. The  old  horse-scraper  was  not  made  to 
stand  the  strain  put  upon  it  by  a  twenty  horse 
power  engine;  and  the  machinery  was  everlasting- 
ly in  the  shops  for  repairs,  or  along  the  roadside 
waiting  for  new  parts  from  the  factory.  That  was 
expensive  both  for  repairs  and  labor. 

Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  road  scrapers 
were  obtainable  that  would  stand  the  hardest  pull 
of  the  engine,  that  would  even  stall  the  engine 
without  a  quiver;  road  scrapers  that  weighed  4,800 
pounds  as  compared  with  1,800  for  the  models  we 
were  using.  And  one  such  machine  had  been  in  use 
for  several  months  near  Bedford,  and  had  given 
perfect  satisfaction. 

Npw,  it  goes  without  saying  that,  if  you  want 
to  build  roads  cheaply,  you  must  have  an  engine 
that  can  simply  walk  along  with  whatever  you 
hitch  back  of  it,  and  the  machinery  back  of  the 
engine  must  be  able  to  stand  the  gaff.  So  we  ar- 
ranged with  the  manufacturer  of  this  splendid  ma- 
chinery to  send  road  machines  for  the  demonstra- 
tion; and  they  further  volunteered  to  furnish  the 
engine  and  a  number  of  experts  to  man  the  train 
from  stem  to  stern.  And  right  there  is  where  Ben 
Franklin's  wisdom  begins  to  work.  That  crew  of 
experts  might  have  been  all  right  at  seven-up  or 
croquet,  but  when  it  came  to  knowing  how  to  use 
their  own  machinery  or  to  construct  road  cheaply 
they  didn't  know  any  more  about  it  than  a  rabbit 
does  about  observing  the  Sabbath.  They  didn't 
know  that  one  and  one  make  two  and  that  another 
one  added  makes  three;  and  that  both  two  and 
three  are  more  than  one;  for,  under  the  systems 
they  exhibited,  it  would  have  required  in  all  cases 
two  and  in  some  cases  three  trips  down  and  back 
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to  finish  their  work  of  shaping  the  road.  And  in 
that  respect  they  were  precisely  like  the  present 
road  supervisors  in  this  part  of  the  country;  only 
they  had  no  excuse  and  the  supervisor  has. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  at  school  they  used  to 
teach  us  what  they  called  "false  syntax."  They 
gave  sentences  that  were  wrong  and  made  us  change 
them  until  they  were  right.  I  understand  they  do 
not  use  that  system  now;  that  they  only  teach  how 
to  make  the  sentences  right  in  the  first  place.  But 
that  system  will  not  go  with  the  supervisor.  Show 
him  the  wrong  way  to  make  roads  and  why  it  is 
wrong  and  expensive  or,  as  sure  as  gun's  iron,  you 
will  catch  him  making  road  that  way.  It  isn't 
enough  to  show  him  the  right  way.  He  feels  the 
dignity  of  his  elective  office;  the  fact  that  he  beat 


Photograph  No.  3.  This  Extra  Heavy,  Com- 
bined Tractor  and  Holler  Was  Not  Adapted  to 
Our  Hilly  Country,  Tho  It  May  Work  Beauti- 
fully Under  Other  Conditions 

his  competitor  has,  in  some  queer,  unexplainable 
way,  convinced  him  that  he  is  a  genius  at  road  mak- 
ing, the  real  stuff,  hot  from  the  oven;  and  the  only 
way  to  keep  him  from  changing  the  right  way  to 
some  other  way  is  to  show  him  that  he  will  be  mak- 
ing a  blamed  fool  of  himself  if  he  does.  I  have 
seen  that  done  too  often  to  take  back  water  on  the 
statement. 

It's  an  undeniable  fact  that,  if  you  can  make 
your  road  the  right  shape  by  one  trip  down  and 
back,  every  additional  trip  is  an  additional  expense. 
Yet  before  we  could  get  that  bunch  of  experts  to 
do  the  work  that  way  I  had  to  take  a  pencil  and  a 
piece  of  paper  and  draw  a  diagram  of  that  obvious 
fact,  and  even  then  I  am  sure  two  of  the  experts 
went  back  convinced  that  I  was  chock  full  of  half- 
baked  theory.  And  your  supervisor  will  be  just  the 
same,  unless  you  convince  him  that  the  price  of 
egotistical  blundering  will  be  public  ridicule. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  strain 
on  the  engine  and  the  machinery  must  be  as  nearly 


cut  in  half  as  possible;  that  the  down  trip  should 
be  just  as  hard  as  the  trip  back,  and  no  harder. 
That  the  engine  should  be  furnishing  power  and 
the  machinery  turning  that  power  into  road  all  the 
time. 

Now  take  a  look  at  photograph  (No.  1).  Here  the 
engine  is  laboring  under  a  double  strain,  cutting 
two  gutters  on  the  down  trip;  on  the  trip  back 
twenty  horse  power  will  be  employed  in  the  trifling 
job  of  scraping  those  two  ridges  of  loose  earth  to 
the  center  of  the  road.  That  is  not  matching  power 
and  performance;  it  is  overloading  and  underload- 
ing; and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  resulted  in  frequent- 
ly stalling  the  engine  and  reducing  always  the  speed 
of  the  train. 

Well,  they  found  that  wouldn't  work  very  well, 
especially  when  they  had  a  grade  to  climb,  so  they 
dropped  one  machine  and  began  to  make  two  bites 
of  a  cherry.  That  meant,  of  course,  they  would 
have  to  make  two  trips  each  way  to  reach  the  cen- 
ter from  both  sides  of  the  road;  doubling  the  cost. 

But  that  story  doesn't  end  there.  In  making  their 
second  down  trip  the  engine  was  compelled  to  run 
on  the  ridge  of  earth,  as  shown  in  photograph  No.  3, 
lessening  its  speed  and  pulling  power  and  crushing 
down  loose  earth  that  must  still  be  drawn  to  the 
center  of  the  road. 

One  thing  more,  and  I  am  thru  with  that  bunch  of 
experts.  They  used  an  engine  that  was  a  combined 
engine  and  roller.  It  weighed  four  tons  more  than 
a  tractor  of  equal  horse  power,  but  was  loudly  her- 
alded as  a  highly  valuable  piece  of  machinery  be- 
cause it  combined  the  engine  and  roller. 

The  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  the  dual  purpose 
cow  is  still  unsettled;  but  the  dispute  as  to  the  dual 
purpose  engine  was  settled  for  us  that  day.  It's  no 
good  for  our  work.  This  is  a  right  hilly  country. 
Where  the  power  is  most  needed,  climbing  hills, 
that  engine  had  a  handicap  of  four  tons'  weight  to 
pull  up,  and  we  couldn't  get  the  work  out  of  it.  It 
might  be  all  right  if  you  were  always  making  road 
down  hill — otherwise  we  do  not  want  it.  Also,  it 
rained  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  soon  as  the  road 
got  a  bit  slippery  that  engine  developed  an  almost 
uncontrollable  tendency  to  slide  into  the  ditches  and 
rest  there.  It  sure  would  rest,  once  it  landed.  What 
we  want  in  our  work  is  no  dual-purpose  engine, 
but  a  straight  twenty-four  horse  power  tractor,  with 
good  cleated  wheels;  and  we  will  make  road,  wet  or 
dry. 

The  road  train  that  completes  the  shaping  of  a 
road  on  the  "round  trip"  consists  of  a  rooter  or 
pavement  plow  set  clear  to  the  right  to  cut  the 
two-inch-wide  furrow  deep  into  the  gutter  edge; 
the  first  road  machine  set  at  the  outer  edge,  with 
the  outside  of  its  blade  resting  in  the  rooter  furrow, 
and  throwing  the  dirt  moved  toward  the  center  of 
the  road.  Back  of  this  follows  the  second  road  ma- 
chine which  takes  up  the  work  from  the  inside  edge 
of  the  first  road  machine  and  finishes  to  the  center 
of  the  road.  With  two  giant  road  machines  it  is 
possible  to  shape  a  road  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
feet  wide  in  a  single  round  trip.  Photograph  No.  2 
shows  only  the  two  road  machines,  but  is  valuable 
as  showing  how  they  move  the  earth,  and  the  flex- 
ible chain  hitch. 

The  rooter  and  the  road  machines  must  be 
hitched  to  the  engine  by  heavy  chains  to  give  flexi- 
bility. And  the  very  best  work  is  done  if  the  outer 
or  gutter  edge  of  the  road  is  marked  with  stakes 
for  the  direction  of  the  man  who  handles  the  rooter, 
and  another  man  keeps  just  ahead  of  the  two  road 
Continued  on  Page  249 


Photofcrnph  No.  I.  The  Wrong  Way}  a  Heavy  Load  on  One  Trip,  Followed 
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Photograph  No.  2.  This  I*  «»«■  Ou<ii<  Beat  Wanted  <<•  <>m  Co*rd'tl0™"" 
The  Rooter  Plow  Does    Not   Show   llcrc.     It  Made  a  Balanced  Load  for  the 

Engine  Bach  Trip  Mode  Along  the  Road 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


The  Sheep  Industry  in  New  Zealand 

How  the  Golden  Hoof  Fits  Into  Its  Agricultural  Upbuilding 


THE  farmer  who  pastures  a  small  flock  of 
sheep  is  an  important  factor  in  the  sheep- 
raising  industry  of  New  Zealand.  There  are 
in  that  country  24,800,000  sheep,  divided  among  22,- 
400  flocks.  This  is  an  average  of  about  1,100  sheep 
to  each  flock  and  there  are  very  many  which  do 
not  reach  this  number.  The  sheep  is  found  on 
almost  every  farm,  large  or  small,  except  in  the  in- 
tense dairy  districts.  Even  on  such  farms  there  is 
every  inclination  to  add  at  least  a  small  number 
of  the  useful  sheep  to  the  farm  stock. 

It  is  difficult  to  start  right  away  to  describe  the 
sheep  upon  the  farm,  without  first  providing  some 
description  of  that  farm  and  to  say  how  great  a 
part  the  sheep  have  performed  in  the  making  of  it. 
The  lands  available  to  the  farmer  who  takes  up  or 
occupies  a  small  area,  in  distinction  to  the  one  who, 
provided  with  financial  means,  occupies  huge  areas, 
are  of  usually  two  descriptions.  These  are  either 
heavily  timbered  or  covered  chiefly  with  light  brush 
and  fern  (bracken)  with  openings  of  greater  or 
lesser  extent  on  which  native  or  introduced  grasses 
are  growing.  These,  with  certain  native  plants, 
provide  food  for  a  small  number  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

On  the  first,  the  heavily  timbered  country,  there 
is  seldom  available  feed  for  stock  at  the  start.  The 
process  is,  therefore,  to  underbrush  the  forest,  then 
to  fell  the  trees;  later,  at  the  suitable  season,  to 
burn  the  whole.  After  this  on  the  burned  land,  and 
without  further  working,  seed  is  sown.  This  con- 
sists usually  of  cocksfoot  (or  usually  better  known 
in  this  country  as  orchard  grass),  rye  grass,  with 
smaller  quantities  of  timothy,  crested-dogs-tail  and 
clover,  especially  white  and  alsike.  With  these 
seeds  are  usually,  in  later  years,  added  seed  of 
turnips,  rape  and  mustard.  On  such 
land,  after  the  fire,  the  soil  is  found 
in  such  a  condition  that  these  plants 
germinate  quickly  and  provide  an 
enormous  amount  of  food  for  live- 
stock, both  cattle  and  sheep. 

It  is  here  that  the  sheep  and  cattle 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
breaking  in  of  the  farm  that  is  hewn 
out  of  the  forest.  It  may  appear  al- 
most too  easy  a  process,  where  there 
is  no  preparation  but  the  felling  of 
'the  brush  and  trees,  followed  by  the 
seed  sowing.  There  are,  however, 
millions  of  acres  today  carrying  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  sheep 
and  cattle  of  the  country,  that  have 
received  no  other  treatment  than  that 
described,  that  are  pasturing  a  beef 
or  dairy  animal  on  one  and  one-half 
acres,  or  that  maintain  two  sheep  to 
the  acre.  And  that  timber  was  felled 
and  burned,  and  grass  seed  sown, 
twenty-five  years  ago;  and  now,  so 
far  as  any  one  may  judge,  this  will 
continue  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years. 

The  tree  stumps  of  the  more  last- 
ing varieties  are  still  in  evidence. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the 
land  has  not  been  touched  with  the 
plow,  in  these  instances.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  occupation,  the 
sheep  and  the  cattle  have  been  the  means  of  main- 
taining the  condition  of  the  pasturage  and  absolute- 
ly the  sole  means  of  making  a  return  to  the  farmer 
for  the  cost  of  the  land,  the  labor  of  clearing,  of 
the  seed  and  of  the  necessary  fencing  to  inclose  his 
holding.  In  the  first  years  after  the  forest  has  been 
cleared,  a  much  larger  number  of  stock  is  required 
to  restrict  the  growth  of  plants  of  varieties  that 
nourish  enormously  on  so  fertile  a  seed  bed.  Often 
the  turnip,  the  rape  and  the  mustard  provide  a  crop 
that  in  yield  is  seldom  equaled  in  the  most  careful- 
ly cultivated  fields. 

The  farmer  who  may  have  selected  land  on  which 
the  chief  vegetation  is  light  brush  and  fern,  or 
bracken,  will  proceed  differently.  He  will  not  have 
paid  so  mucli  for  his  land;  he  will  not  be  required 
to  meet  so  heavy  an  expenditure  in  the  brush  clear- 
ing as  the  former.  He  will  probably  have  some,  at 
least,  small  areas  already  in  natural  grass,  on  which 
some  stock  may  be  placed.  That  he  will  not  se- 
cure so  luxuriant  a  growth  of  grass  and  fodder 
plants  is  also  assured.  He  will  also  be  required  to 
take  precaution  to  check  the  growth  of  the  brush 
that  has  been  cleared.  For,  after  having  cleared 
the  brush,  he  will  have  then  burned  it  off,  including 
the  bracken;  he  will  have  sown  the  grass  seed  about 
in  the  same  variety  and  proportion  as  in  the  case 
of  the  heavier  timbered  land.  He  will  also  avail 
himself  of  the  sheep  and  the  cattle  to  eat  off  that 
first  growth  of  1  he  fern,  as  well  as  to  control  the 
plants  that  appear  after  burning  country  which  has 
lain  undisturbed  for  ages.  Great  areas  of  the  finest 
pastoral  lands  of  Xew  Zealand  were  originally  in 
this  light  brush  and  fern.  These  were  brought  into 
pasturage  by  these  means. 


By  E.  Clifton 

In  later  years,  most  undoubtedly  considerable 
areas  of  both  of  these  descriptions  of  land  have 
been  brought  into  more  intense  cultivation  by  the 
plow.  Even  here  on  the  small  farm,  where  the 
greater  area — if  not  the  whole — is  in  cultivation, 
the  sheep  is  the  chief  profit  provider.  A  certain 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  cereals,  but  the  larger 
part  will  be  in  cultivation  for  fodder  crops  for  the 
sheep. 

These  crops  will  consist  of  rape,  the  chief  reli- 
ance for  the  lamb  fattening  for  refrigeration  and 
subsequent  exportation;  the  turnip,  both  the  soft 
variety  for  early  use,  the  Swede  or  hard  turnip  for 
service  later  in  the  season.  These  crops  may  be 
supplemented  with  what  are  called  in  New  Zealand, 
"catch  crops."  These  are  oats,  to  be  fed  off  green; 
cape  barley,  to  be  fed  in  the  same  manner.  There 
are  many  varieties  also  of  rye  grass,  the  perennial 
that  we  are  all  familiar  with;  the  Italian,  usually 
considered  as  an  annual,  but  that  on  suitable  soil 
will  continue  to  supply  cuttings  so  long  as  for 
eighteen  months.  That  splendid  variety  of  this 
grass,  the  western  wolths  rye  grass,  is  now  often 
availed  of.  Where  the  soil  is  of  great  fertility  this 
plant  gives  a  great  response;  it  should  be  tested  in 
the  United  States.  Mustard,  fed  before  flowering; 
many  varieties  of  kale,  and  of  quite  recent  years  the 
silver  beet  (or  Swiss  chard  or  lucullus)  have  come 
into  very  considerable  favor.  This  last  plant  re- 
sponds to  fertile  soil  and  to  careful  cultivation,  with 
an  enormous  yield  of  succulent  foliage.  Under  most 
favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  of  careful  culti- 


Many  of  New  Zealand's  Farms  Have  Been  Carved  Ont  of  Forest  Land. 
Sheep  Have  Transformed  the  One-Time  Forests  Into  Magnificent  Farms 
AVithout  the  Aid  of  the  Plow 


vation,  the  immense  quantity  of  180  tons  of  leaves 
has  been  verified. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  whole  of  these  crops 
are  fed  off  in  the  field.  The  inclosures  of  artificial 
grass,  or  known  in  New  Zealand  as  permanent  pas- 
ture, are  fed  as  far  as  possible  in  rotation;  the 
pastures  are  the  main  reliance  of  the  stock.  Indeed, 
it  is  assured  that  the  farmer  of  New  Zealand  relies 
far  too  entirely  on  the  pastures  and  on  the  fact 
that  in  the  average  years  there  is  sufficient  pre- 
cipitation of  moisture  to  maintain  those  pastures 
in  reasonable  condition.  Add  to  this  general  climatic 
conditions  which  permit  the  livestock  of  the  farm  to 
remain  in  the  field  the  whole  of  the  year,  it  will  be 
seen  that  stabling  or  housing  in  winter,  as  well  as 
artificial  feeding,  is  for  the  whole  of  the  ordinary 
livestock  of  New  Zealand  entirely  unknown. 

With  these  descriptions  there  is  to  some  extent 
shown  the  general  conditions  under  which  the  farm- 
er of  that  country  maintains  his  sheep.  The  area 
of  the  farms  on  which  sheep  are  kept  is  now  seldom 
less  than  100  acres.  The  average  size  of  the  small 
sheep  farm  will  be  at  least  250  acres,  altho  there 
is  now,  with  the  improved  tillage  that  the  increased 
price  of  land  has  forced  on  the  farmer,  an  inclina- 
tion to  keep  sheep  on  still  smaller  properties. 

As  the  farms  are  naturally  divided  into  different 
processes  of  development,  so  there  are  different 
systems  of  farming.  The  first  is  that  of  the  farmer 
who  maintains  a  breeding  flock  and  disposes  only  of 
the  surplus  as  feeders  or  as  fat  animals  for  the 
butcher.  He  may  not  have  a  pure-bred,  or  stud 
flock,  but  he  improves  the  quality  of  the  wool  and 
the  carcass.  That  is  the  true  sheep  farmer.  Such  a 
man  will  probably  have  500  acres,  the  chief  part  in 


pasture,  which  will  come  under  the  plow  In  its 
turn.  He  may  have  a  certain  acreage  in  wheat,  but 
his  main  dependence  is  upon  the  sheep.  Of  these  in 
unusual  seasons  he,  with  the  provision  of  turnips, 
rape,  fodder  crops  and  hay,  will  have  a  standing 
flock  of  1,000  sheep.  Of  these  he  will  have  700 
ewes;  that  is,  ewes  of  breeding  ages;  250  shearlings, 
or  lambs  of  the  last  season  (these  will  be,  say,  200 
ewes  and  fifty  wethers) ;  the  other  fifty  will  be  made 
up  of  some  young  wethers  for  fattening  and  sale  or 
for  domestic  use.  With  these  will  also  be  the  nec- 
essary rams  and  bucks. 

The  breed  of  sheep  that  is  kept,  of  course,  varies 
very  considerably.  It  Is  principally  decided  upon 
by  the  general  characteristics  of  the  district  or  the 
particular  predilection  of  the  individual  farmer  him- 
self. The  predominating  breed  of  sheep  is  at  pres- 
ent very  certainly  the  Romney;  it  is  indeed  the 
Homney  that  is  the  leading  breed  thruout  New 
Zealand.  The  characteristic  of  this  breed  is  its 
great  sturdiness  of  constitution,  the  chief  require- 
ment of  all  sheep.  In  this  hardiness  is  the  great 
value  of  the  Romney.  And  let  it  always  be  borne 
in  the  mind  of  the  sheep  farmer  that  constitution  is 
the  first  essential. 

There  is  but  one  successful  method  of  sheep  farm- 
ing. That  is  to  keep  the  flock  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. Then  the  sheep  will  resist  diseases.  There 
is  no  cure  for  a  Rick  sheep,  there  is  but  prevention. 
For  this,  strength  of  constitution,  such  as  that  of 
the  Romney,  is  the  first  consideration  of  the  suc- 
cessful sheep  farmer. 

The  Romney  ewe  is  a  good  mother  and  forms  the 
medium  of  a  useful  cross  with  practically  all  other 
sheep  breeds.  It  is  accepted  that  this  sheep  does 
not  supply  mutton  of  the  highest 
quality,  when  compared  with  some 
of  the  short-wooled  sheep,  as  the 
Southdown  and  the  Shropshire,  but  it 
does  compare  favorably  with  the  Lin- 
coln and  Leicester  in  its  wool,  altho 
in  weight  it  is  not  so  heavy  as  the 
Lincoln.  Its  wool  realizes  a  higher 
price  per  pound,  and  it  is  of  the  type 
that  commands  a  constant  demand. 
The  usual  estimate  of  the  return 
from  such  a  flock  is  $5  per  sheep. 
At  the  present  time,  at  the  ruling 
rates  for  wool,  mutton  and  lamb, 
this  may  be  increased  to  $6.  In  the 
case  of  this  genuine  sheep  farmer 
the  profits  are  derived  from  the  wool, 
the  surplus  stock  sold  as  feeders  or 
as  fat  for  the  market. 

Another  system  of  farming  sheep  is 
that  of  the  farmer  plus  dealer.  Of 
these  there  are  many  who  a*dd  very 
considerably  to  their  income;  no  es- 
timate can  be  made  of  the  income 
coming  to  the  farm  under  these  con- 
ditions. It  is  the  first,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  result  of  successful  op- 
eration in  the  market;  or  it  may  be 
the  reduction  in  income  to  be  en- 
countered in  years  of  disaster. 

Another  line  of  sheep  farming  is 
that  of  the  man  who  does  not  main- 
tain a  standing,  or  breeding  flock. 
He  grows  crops  as  the  first  business.  He  relies  on 
buying  stock  as  required  for  feeding  off  the  crops. 
Usually  he  buys  stock  as  feeders  to  fatten  for  re- 
frigeration and  export,  or  for  sale  to  local  slaugh- 
tering concerns.  These  purchases  are  made  in  early 
fall  or  late  winter.  Such  a  farmer  usually  provides 
crops  to  become  available  at  the  season  when  the 
great  sheep  sales  of  the  country  in  his  district  take 
place,  or  possibly  he  may  arrange  to  take  the  sur- 
plus stock  from  a  large  pasturing  property. 

There  are  such  farmers  who,  year  after  year, 
take  their  stock  in  relays  from  such  sources.  These 
feeders  perform  a  very  useful  part  in  the  com- 
munity of  New  Zealand,  where  the  fattening  of 
sheep  and  lambs  for  refrigeration  and  export  is  so 
important  a  part  in  the  livestock  industry  of  that 
country.  It  may  be  fair  at  this  point  to  say  that  of 
the  almost  25,000,000  sheep  of  New  Zealand,  the 
number  slaughtered  annually  is  over  8,000,000,  or 
almost  one-third  of  the  whole  flock;  and  of  this 
the  number  exported  under  refrigeration  is  6,000,000. 
Hence,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  exportation  of 
sheep  and  lambs  from  New  Zealand  is  decidedly 
important  and  adds  very  much  to  the  opportunities 
of  the  sheep  farmer  of  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  year  on  the  New  Zealand  sheep 
farm  begins  with  the  lambing  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. These  are  the  months  during  which  the 
ewes  are  lambing;  it  is  the  end  of  winter,  or  actu- 
ally the  beginning  of  the  springtime.  The  ewes  will 
have  been  pastured  during  the  last  month.  Or  if 
turnips  or  roots  have  been  fed  out  to  them,  it  will 
have  been  but  sparingly.  A  liberal  supply  of  any 
roots  is  considered  likely  to  induce  losses  of  both 
Continued  on  Page  247 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


TWO  big  events  stand  out  in  the  past  week's 
war  news:  The  surrender  of  the  British 
force  at  Kut-El-Amara,  and  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion. Both  were  blows  at  British  prestige,  tho  the 
quick  smothering  of  the  Irish  riots  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  may  be 
counted  as  blows  against  the  Germans  and  for  the 
Allies  and  the  British.  From  the  start  of  the  war, 
the  German  military  authorities  had  depended 
upon  aid  from  the  Irish  to  the  embarrassment  of 
the  British  to  the  point  where  they  would  be  unable 
to  join  with  France  and  Russia  against  Germany 
and  Austria.  Now  a  belated  revolt  has  fizzled  out 
in  a  week,  and  the  German  officers  and  propagan- 
dists who  helped  foment  the  Irish  revolt  are  in  jail 
or  have  been  shot,  and  another  hope  of  the  Ger- 
mans has  aborted.  Dublin  was  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  of  the  revolt  of  the  Sinn  Fein  bands,  and 
$10,000,000  damage  was  done  and  200  lives  lost  be- 
fore the  city  was  cleared  by  the  military  author- 
ities and  the  city  declared  safe  again.  Cork  is  the 
only  center  of  rioting  as  this  is  written,  and  the 
fires  of  the  revolt  are  expected  to  be  entirely 
quenched  before  this  is  in  print.  Sir  Roger  Case- 
ment is  held  a  traitor  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  revolutionists  was 
demanded  by  the  British  military  authorities,  the 
demands  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  to  be  allowed  to  dis- 
band and  return  home  being  refused.  Over  a  thou- 
sand prisoners  were  taken  in  Dublin  alone,  and 
these  are  being  shipped  to  London  as  fast  as  ship- 
ping can  be  found  for  them.  Whether  Sir  Roger 
Casement  is  to  be  hanged  in  the  Tower  of  London 
as  a  traitor  or  allowed  to  be  held  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  remains  to  be  seen.  Probably  the  extent  of 
his  cooperation  with  Germany  will  determine  this 
point. 

KCT-EL-AMARA  has  fallen,  nearly  10,000  men 
under  the  command  of  the  British  General 
Townshend  surrendering  after  a  siege  of  143 
days.  Reports  from  the  Turks  claim  that  $5,000,000 
in  gold  was  also  captured  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  history  when  a 
British  garrison  besieged  in  a  fort  has  been  forced 
to  surrender.  Lack  of  supplies  compelled  the 
capitulation.  Tho  most  of  the  troops — 6,000 — were 
Indian,  there  were  2,970  British  troops  with  officers, 
and  the  blow  to  British  influence  in  the  East  is 
expected  to  be  considerable.  The  official  announce- 
ment follows: 

"After  a  resistance  protracted  for  143  days  and 
conducted  with  a  gallantry  and  fortitude  that  will 
be  forever  memorable  General  Townshend  has  been 
compelled  by  the  final  exhaustion  of  his  supplies 
to  surrender.  Before  doing  so  he  destroyed  his 
guns  and  munitions.  The  force  under  him  consists 
of  2,970  British  troops  of  all  ranks  and  services  and 
some  6,000  Indian  troops  and  their  followers." 

The  British  campaign,  waged  along  the  Tigris 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  northward  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Bagdad,  had  as  its  chief  aim  the  capture 
of  that  ancient  city.  To  divert  Turkish  forces  from 
Gallipoli  was  another  object. 

The  following  are  conclusions  as  to  the  military, 
political,  and  moral  effects  of  the  capitulation,  as 
seen  by  a  German  military  critic:  "Coupled  with 
the  victory  of  the  Turks  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Suez  Canal  the  capture  of  Kut-El-Amara 
gives  a  decisive  turn  to  the  whole  military  situa- 
tion in  the  Orient.  First — It  frustrates  permanent- 
ly the  plan  to  incorporate  in  the  British  empire 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  which  was  to  connect  Egypt  with  India 
by  changing  the  connecting  territory  from  hostile 
into  peaceful  and  subservient  people.  Second — It 
releases  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Turkish  army, 
which  had  been  concentrated  in  Mesopotamia  for  the 
aim  now  attained.  Part  of  the  released  forces  are 
expected  to  rush  to  Anatolia  to  wrest  Trebizond 
from  the  Russians  and  drive  the  grand  duke  out 
of  the  Anatolian  and  Armenian  Black  Sea  littorals. 
The  remainder  will  Join  the  Turkish  and  German 
forces  now  operating  near  Suez  and  materialize  the 
long  heralded  plan  to  invade  Egypt." 

VERDUN  is  again  the  scene  of  heavy  infantry 
charges  by  the  Germans.  Around  Dead  Man's 
Hill,  where  the  French  held  and  regained  the 
few  trenches  lost,  massed  formations  were  again 
thrown  by  the  Germans  following  artillery  blast- 
ing. The  French  guns  cut  down  the  Germans  in 
masses  and  held  their  position  without  difficulty. 
Verdun  as  a  battle  of  history  seems  to  be  over. 
New  light  is  thrown  on  this  battle  by  Frank 
Siroonds,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
scene  of  battle.  Simonds  says  that  Verdun  would 
not  have  been  defended  by  the  French  had  it  not 
been  for  the  politicians  in  France,  who  saw  the 
moral  effect  of  repulsing  the  German  army  at  this 
point.  It  was  a  useless  shell  without  military 
value,  and  the  French  generals  would  have  moved 
back,  abandoning  this  salient  into  the  German  lines, 
refusing  to  sacrifice  men  to  hold  such  an  unim- 
portant position.     The   Germans   knew   this,  and 


were  certain  they  could  take  it  easily,  advertising 
the  coming  victory  to  their  people  before  the  battle 
started.  Being  certain  that  it  would  not  be  de- 
fended, they  massed  more  troops  all  the  time  after 
the  first  few  days  of  progress,  throwing  away 
probably  200,000  men  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
be  allowed  to  take  Verdun,  which  had  been  known 
as  a  great  fortress  and  the  key  to  Paris  before 
modern  warfare  made  forts  useless.  The  move 
of  the  politicians  made  it  a  great  battle  and  a 
victory  for  the  French  and  a  defeat  for  the  Ger- 
mans. 

THE  Mexican  crisis  has  passed.    Formal  ac- 
ceptance by  the  American  and  Mexico  gov- 
ernments alone  is  needed  to  seal  the  terms 
of  the  compromise  reached  by  General  Alvaro  Obre- 
gon  and  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott  at  the  conference 
just  ended. 

In  the  absence  of  official  information  as  to  the 


details  of  the  agreement,  well-defined  rumors  set 
forth  the  following: 

1 —  That  the  American  expedition  will  remain  in 
Mexico  within  a  certain  time  limit,  which  will  be 
determined  by  the  progress  the  Carranzista  troops 
make  in  the  operations  against  Francisco  Villa  and 
other  outlaw  leaders. 

2 —  That  the  extreme  southern  base  of  General 
Pershing's  expedition  shall  be  moved  back  to  Co- 
lonia  Dublan. 

3 —  That  the  American  troops  shall  confine  their 
activities  chiefly  to  patrol  duties,  with  occasional 
forays  after  marauding  parties,  the  limits  of  their 
movements  being  strictly  outlined. 

4 —  That  when  the  American  troops  see  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at_  bandit  bands, 
Carranzista  forces  shall  be  ordered  to  give  full  and 
active  cooperation. 

5 —  That  the  use  of  Mexican  railways  shall  be 
granted  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  the 
American  soldiers. 


■      ■  i  ■ 

SC*tt  or  mLCi 


Dnrk  Spots  Show  Important  Points,  From  a  Military  Standpoint  in  Mexico,  Which  Would  Be  Occu- 
pied by  I  nited  states  Forces  in  Case  War  With  Mexico,  or  Intervention,  Develops  From  the  Punitive 
Expedition  to  "Get  Villa" 


\-^— ^i^ViTi,^  Umm-el  Hannah 
\        ~-£La  QV/L=?  Entrenchments 
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BRITISH 
TURKISH 


Where  the  British  Garrison  at  Knt-EI-Amnrn  Won  Forced  <<•  Surrender  <«•  <•>«■  Turks  After  Mon  s 
Siege,    iiritish  Relief  Force  Held  on  while  the  Besieged  were  Starved  out 
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Dairy  Show  for  Kansas  City 


Cattle  in  Montana 

OFFICIAL  figures  compiled  by  W.  D.  Raymond, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Livestock 
Commissioners  of  Montana,  shows  that  the 
State  is  still  producing  its  share  of  cattle,  despite 
the  fact  that  a  large  section  of  the  range  has  been 
cut  up  to  satisfy  the  homesteaders.  The  figures 
cover  the  period  from  1885  to  1915.  In  1915,  173,926 
head  of  cattle  were  shipped  out  of  the  State,  while 
in  1S94,  the  banner  year  for  exportation  of  livestock, 
302,655  head  were  shipped  to  the  various  markets. 
The  shipments  of  1915  were  15,000  more  than  were 
shipped  out  in  1914,  and  about  equal  to  that  of  1913. 
All  cattle  shipped  out  are  of  beef  variety,  the  State 
law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  breeding  stock. 

Ohio  Grange  Districts 

THE  various  counties  in  Ohio  have  been 
grouped  by  State  Grange  Lecturer  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Dickson  of  Piqua  County,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  lecturers  of  the  various  subordinate 
granges  in  order  to  work  out  a  better  system  of  con- 
ferences. The  following  are  the  district  groups: 
District  No.  1 — Williams.  Fulton,  Lucas,  Defiance, 
Henry  and  Wood  Counties.  District  No.  2 — Paulding, 
Putman,  Hancock,  Van  Wert,  Allen,  Hardin.  Dis- 
trict No.  3 — Darke,  Shelby,  Miami,  Preble,  Mont- 
gomery; Green.  District  No.  4 — Logan,  Union,  Cham- 
paign, Clark,  Madison.  District  No.  5 — Butler,  War- 
ren, Hamilton,  Clermont.  District  No.  6 — Clinton, 
Fayette,  Highland,  Brown,  Adams. 

New  Champ  for  Ay  rs  hi  res 

AUGUST  LASSIE,  the  senior  4-year-old,  owned 
by  the  L.  A.  Reymann  estate,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  according  to  the  announcement  made 
by  C.  W.  Winslow,  secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed- 
ers' Association,  has  just  completed  her  year  of  offi- 
cial testing,  with  a  record  of  17,784  pounds  of  milk 
and  720.03  pounds  of  fat,  which  makes  her  champion 
of  her  class.  Winslow  also  announces  that  Wil- 
lowmoor  Etta  III.,  a  junior  2-year-old,  owned  by 
J.  W.  Cliss  of  Washington,  is  champion  in  her  class, 
according  to  the  official  record  of  a  year's  produc- 
tion, just  completed.  The  cow  gave  16,621  pounds  of 
milk  and  666.06  pounds  of  fat. 

Marketing  Livestock 

THE  marketing  committee  of  the  American 
National  Livestock  Association,  which  was 
instrumental  in  the  holding  of  the  Govern- 
ment marketing  conference  in  Chicago  last  Novem- 
ber, has  issued  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  "Mar- 
keting Livestock."  The  book  contains  resolutions 
adopted  by  a  number  of  livestock  associations  urg- 
ing an  investigation  into  the  alleged  price  control- 
ling methods  of  the  packing  interests,  and  also  an 
investigation  of  the  central  livestock  markets,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  be  owned  by  the  packing  in- 
terests. 

Dairy  Meeting  at  New  Orleans 

HUGH  G.  VAN  PELT  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  was 
the  chief  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Dairymen's  Association  at  New  Or- 
leans. Dairying  is  gathering  interest  in  the  South, 
and  the  meeting  was  to  formulate  plans  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  industry  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  in  charge  of  Justin  F.  Denechaud,  sec- 
retary of  the  Louisiana  Immigration  Board,  New 
Orleans,  and  Prof.  C.  H.  Staples,  Dairying  Depart- 
ment, Louisiana  State  University. 

Dairymen  Meet  at  Washington 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  every  branch  of  the 
livestock  industry  met  in  Washington  to  at- 
tend a  conference  between  men  directly  con- 
nected with  the  business  and  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  discussing  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress covering  the  matter  of  interstate  shipment  of 
milk  and  cream.  The  conference  was  held  May  5 
and  6.  The  bill,  it  is  believed,  could  be  made  a  basis 
for  national,  State  and  city  legislation  that  would 
result  in  uniform  regulations  regarding  milk. 

South  Dakota  Stocking  Up 

IN  THE  annual  report  of  South  Dakota  Stock 
Growers'  Association,  Secretary  F.  N.  Stewart 
said  that  South  Dakota  lias  shipped  18,000  more 
cattle  in  1915  than  in  1914.  It  is  a  conservative  es- 
timate, he  reports,  that  50  per  cent  more  cattle  were 
shipped  into  the  State  than  the  number  that  were 
marketed. 


KANSAS  CITY  is  going  to  have  a  Dairy 
Show  that  will  rival  that  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show  held  annually  in  Chicago — 
the  biggest  dairy  event  in  the  world.  Plans 
already  under  way,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Southwestern  Dairy  Show  Association,  are 
that  the  show  will  be  conducted  from  Sep- 
tember 18  to  24.  The  association  has  the 
backing  of  many  wealthy  men  in  the  West 
who  are  interested  in  dairy  cattle,  and  the  in- 
dustry in  general.  The  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  elected  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
association  are  as  follows:  President,  R.  A. 
Long;  vice  president,  Carl  Kent;  treasurer, 
Phil  R.  Toll;  secretary  and  manager,  J.  G. 
Watson,  Columbia,  Mo.  A  board  of  thirty- 
five  directors  was  named,  representing  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texas  and 
Iowa. 

W.  E.  Skinner,  general  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  Association,  will  aid  in  the 
promotion  of  the  first  show  at  Kansas  City.  In 
addressing  the  meeting  on  the  sabject  he  said 
that  the  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago  in  1914,  the 
last  year  ft  was  held,  drew  36S.0O0  people. 
He  predicted  that  the  first  event  in  Kansas 
City  would  draw  250,000  people. 

Primarily  the  passing  of  the  range  and 
thereby  the  centralizing  of  the  livestock  pro- 
duction to  the  farms  of  America  and  the  con- 
sequential enhancement  of  land  values  makes 
it  a  practical  necessity  that  intensified  agri- 
culture be  practiced  by  farmers  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  Valleys,  as  well  as  the 
southwestern  States,  which  alone  can  be  ac- 
complished by  dairying. 

Every  department  of  the  dairying  industry 
was  represented  at  the  meeting.  Practically 
all  of  the  dairy  cattle  breed  organizations  had 
representatives  present,  as  did  the  machinery 
and  creamery  interests. 


More  Cows  for  Illinois 

THE  activity  of  the  Business  Men's  Dairy  Ex- 
tension Movement  of  Illinois  is  expected  to 
result  in  increasing  the  number  of  dairy 
cattle  in  Illinois  100,000,  and  to  have  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  dairy  methods  now  in  vogue. 
At  the  conference  at  which  this  association  was 
formed,  it  was  decided  to  solicit  $20,000  from  the 
dairy  interests  for  this  purpose.  The  movement 
was  started  by  W.  Scott  Matthews,  State  dairy  and 
food  commissioner.  When  he  ran  short  of  funds, 
he  appealed  to  the  rest  of  the  industry  for  money 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  good  work  he  had 
started,  and  which  was  well  under  way.  Bankers 
and  merchants  from  all  over  the  State  attended 
the  meeting,  and  aid  was  promised.  It  is  also 
planned  to  ask  the  legislature  for  funds  to  help  in 
this  campaign. 

S.  D.  Better  Stallion  Day 

STATE  College,  thru  its  Extension  Department, 
will  boost  for  better  horses  by  holding  a  '  bet- 
ter stallion  day"  in  South  Dakota  each  year  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  June.  June  3  is  the  date  for 
this  year.  Guy  E.  Morrison,  extension  livestock 
specialist,  states  that  the  day  will  be  observed  this 
spring  in  ninety  towns  of  forty-four  counties. 

National  Egg  Laying  Contest 

THE  sixth  annual  national  egg  laying  contest, 
to  be  held  at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  will  start 
on  Nov.  1,  1916.  There  is  a  contest  being 
held  there  at  present.  The  contest  of  this  year  will 
continue  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  will  be  com- 
posed of  sixty  pens,  three  pens  of  each  variety.  The 
first  three  applications  received  at  the  Experiment 
Station  of  Missouri  will  be  the  ones  accepted.  Com- 
plete rules  to  govern  the  contest  will  be  distributed 
in  the  near  future.  According  to  the  rules,  each 
pen  is  to  be  composed  of  five  pullets  and  one,  sub- 
stitute. 

Annual  Corn  Show  for  Northwest 

NORTHWESTERN  corn  growers  are  to  have 
an  annual  Corn  Show  at  St.  Paul,  it  is  an- 
nounced, the  First  National  Bank  and  the 
Northwestern  Trust  Company  of  St.  Paul  financing 
the  show,  to  be  held  December  11  to  16.  This  is  the 
second  annual  event,  the  initial  effort  to  encourage 
corn  growing  in  the  Northwest  by  means  of  shows 
being  started  by  the  same  banks  last  year.  The  de- 
mands of  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  for  .an  annual 
show  were  so  insistent  that  the  move  to  make  it 
an  annual  event  for  St.  Paul  was  decided. 


Farming  Business  News 

The  big  annual  sale  of  Hereford  cattle  on  the 
farm  of  Warren  T.  McCray,  Kentland,  Ind.,  will  be 
held  May  17.  *    *  * 

It  is  reported  that  the  Allies  have  placed  an  order 
with  a  milk  condensing  factory  at  Minerva,  Ohio, 
for  80,000  cases  of  condensed  milk.  The  cost  is  said 
to  be  $384,000. 

*  *  * 

The  Lamont  Creamery  Company  of  Lamotte, 
Iowa,  won  right  to  use  standard  brand  on  butter  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  creamery  scored  94%  in  a 
test  conducted  by  Inspector  F.  W.  Stephenson  of 

Oelwein. 

*  *  * 

Wheat  producers  of  the  Salt  Fork  Valley  met  at 
Ingersoll,  Okla.,  recently  and  organized  a  farmers' 
federation,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000.  All  of  the 
stock  was  subscribed  for,  and  a  site  for  a  grain  ele- 
vator was  secured. 

*  *  * 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  National  Society  of 
Record  Associations  was  held  in  conjunction  with  a 
meeting  of  all  dairy  interests  May  5,  fn  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  All  associations  of  pure-bred  livestock 
have  representation  in  the  organization. 

*  *  * 

The  biggest  boost  for  good  roads  in  the  history  of 
Jones  County,  Mississippi,  came  recently  when  the 
board  of  county  supervisors  ordered  the  clerk  to 
advertise  bids  on  $125,000  in  6  per  cent  twenty-year 
bonds  to  be  used  on  the  roads  of  the  county. 

*  *  * 

The  1916  onion  crop  of  Texas  is  estimated  at  10,- 
057  acres,  as  compared  with  8,943  acres  last  year. 
The  condition  of  the  crop  on  April  1  is  estimated  at 
55  per  cent  of  normal,  which  means  a  yield  of  about 
192.5  bushels  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  1,935,972  bushels. 

*  *  * 

From  reports  of  the  secretaries  of  the  County, 
District  and  State  Fairs  held  during  1914  in  Wiscon- 
sin, the  State  will  pay  to  eighty-one  Fairs  in  1916 
$169,454.17  in  the  way  of  premiums  paid  by  the 
Fairs.  This  money  will  go  to  farmers,  their  wives 
and  children. 

*  *  * 

The  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  College  of  Agriculture,  an  organization 
consisting  of  animal  husbandry  students,  will  give 
a  scholarship  to  the  person  securing  the  largest 
number  of  fleeces  to  help  pay  for  the  new  sheep 
building  of  the  university. 

*  #  * 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  sus- 
pended the  proposed  increase  of  from  2  to  25  per 
cent  in  freight  rates  on  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
points  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  until  Au- 
gust 13,  pending  an  investigation. 

*  *  * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Milk 
Producers'  Association  in  Cleveland,  the  dairymen 
decided  to  demand  an  increase  in  price  for  their 
product.  The  retailers  refused  to  grant  their  de- 
mands, and  a  "strike"  ensued.  After  three  or  four 
days  the  farmers  were  given  the  increase  they 
asked,  making  the  price  14  1-6  cents  a  gallon. 

White  corn  millers  in  the  United  States  grind  50,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn  annually,  according  to  the 
statement  made  recently  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  White  Corn  Millers'  Association.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Col. 
Asher  Miner,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  vice  president,  C.  A. 
Steinwahs,  Detroit,  Mich.;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Has- 
kell, Toledo;  secretary,  H.  L.  Haskell,  Toledo. 

*  *  * 

General  Gonzales,  in  a  manifesto  to  Mexican  farm- 
ers, offers  $1,000  to  the  planter  in  each  township  un- 
der his  jurisdiction,  which  includes  States  of  Puebla, 
Morelos,  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  Tlaxcala  and  Oaxaca,  for 
the  best  planted  field.  The  farmers  are  warned  by 
the  mandate  that  the  nation  faces  a  serious  crisis 
because  of  a  crop  shortage  resulting  from  untilled 
lands  and  tells  them  that  only  their  patriotic  in- 
dustry can  forestall  the  misery  of  a  cereal  shortage. 

*  *  # 

The  development  of  the  livestock  industry  was 
emphasized  at  the  convention  of  the  livestock  men 
of  Florida  under  the  auspices  of  the  Florida  Live- 
stock Association  at  Tampa.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Dr.  W.  F.  Blackman,  Win- 
ter Park;  secretary,  B.  L.  Hamner,  Tampa;  treas- 
urer, C.  L.  Willoughby,  Gainesville. 

*  *  * 

The  South  Dakota  Improved  Livestock  and  Poul- 
try Breeders'  Association  publishes  a  monthly  sale 
list  thru  its  secretary,  James  W.  Wilson,  Brookings. 
The  April  list  contains  offerings  of  more  than  600 
pure-bred  animals,  all  South  Dakota  stock.  Breed- 
ers who  want  to  know  what  their  fellow  farmers 
have  to  offer  are  asking  for  the  circular. 
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Five  Firsts,  and  Still  in  the  Ring 

Since  igi i,  a  Johnston  County  Club  Has  Been  Champion  of  Oklahoma 


m 

DOES  Corn  Club  work  among  the  boys  and  girls 
of  America's  farms  pay?    If  you  are  seeking 
an  affirmative  answer,  ask  any  farmer  or  mer- 
chant of  Johnston  County,  Oklahoma.    If  it  is  mate- 
rial for  the  negative  side  of  the  question  that  you 
seek,  look  elsewhere. 

Fot  five  years  the  ten  boys  and  girls  of  this  Corn 
Club  have  won  the  State  championship,  and  in  a 
county  where  the  average  yield  is  eighteen  bushels 
to  the  acre  this  team  has  averaged  sixty-eight  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  A  pretty  good  showing  for  the  team 
and  the  County  Agent. 

The  first  Corn  Clubs  in  Johnston  County  were  or- 
ganized by  County  Agent  J.  H.  Gayer  in  the  spring 
of  1911.  Among  the  few  communities  organized  was 
the  district  about  a  small  rural  school — Murray  23, 
which  is  five  miles  south  of  Tishomingo.  The  school 
at  the  time  had  an  enrollment  of  fifty,  of  which 
twenty  entered  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club. 

These  pupils  were  told  by  the  County  Agent  that 
it  was  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  care  in  the 
preparation  of  the  land,  and  that  the  planting  of 
good  seed  was  of  paramount  importance.  The  boys 
and  girls  prepared  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed,  but  here  they  encountered  their  first  obstacle. 
They  found  that  they  did  not  have  good  seed,  and 
good  seed  was  not  procurable  in  the  county.  The 
County  Agent  was  appealed  to  and  with  the  teacher 
of  Murray  23  set  about  to  provide  the  pupils  with 
proper  seed. 

The  business  men  of  Johnston  County  were  ap- 
pealed to,  primarily  on  a  civic  basis,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  banks  volunteered  to  furnish 
seed  free  to  the  Club,  if  the  members  agreed  to  fol- 
low the  instructions  of  the  County  Agent  as  to  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  planting.  More  than 
fifty  members  of  the  Club  planted  this  seed,  which 
iras  of  the  Johnston  White  variety,  selected  patri- 
otically because  the  name  of  the  corn  corresponded 
vith  the  name  of  the  county. 

Because  Murray  23  had  the  largest  membership 
of  the  Clubs  in  the  county  and  apparently  the  most 
enthusiasm,  this  Club  was  made  the  center  of  ac- 
tivities, and  monthly  meetings  were  held  in  the 
schoolhouse.  The  teacher  and  County  Agent  were 
at  the  meetings  to  advise  and  encourage  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  and  their  parents,  who  had  taken 
an  interest  in  the  work. 

In  the  fall  of  1911,  the  first  year  of  the  Club  work, 
a  small  Community  Fair  was  Held  at  this  school- 
house  and  the  Club  members  brought  in  their  ex- 
hibits. The  corn  which  the  juvenile  farmers  had 
grown  was  gone  over  carefully,  compared  and 
judged  by  the  County  Agent,  who  took  special  care 
to  explain  to  each  contestant  how  his  exhibit  fell 
below,  or  excelled,  that  of  his  coworker. 

This  Community  Fair  was  the  first  step  to  the 
humble  County  Fair  in  Johnston  County,  which  had 
been  planned  in  the  county  seat  for  the  near  future. 
Some  of  the  boys  did  not  have  creditable  exhibits 
because  they  did  not  know  what  constituted  a  credit- 
able exhibit.  But  after  they  had  gone  over  their 
products  with  the  County  Agent  they  easily  could 
gee  at  least  some  of  their  faults  and  immediately 
went  home  and  began  a  search  for  the  ideal  ear  of 
corn. 

Some  of  the  Club  members  even  husked  every  ear 
of  corn  on  their  acre  in  order  to  obtain  the  best. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  County  Fair,  some  of 
the  boys  and  girls  showed  up  with  creditable  ex- 


THE  coyote  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  all  animals 
to  trap.  It  is  very  cunning — so  cunning,  in 
fact,  that  even  the  professional  wolf  trap- 
pers— men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  plains — find  it  almost  impossible  some- 
times to  take  this  fur  bearer  in  steel  traps.  And 
the  beginner,  the  trapper  who  perhaps  has  trapped 
a  few  skunk,  sees  a  widely  advertised  bait — prob- 
ably a  good  patent  decoy,  too — buys  a  bottle  and 
essays  forth  to  exterminate  these  "scavengers  of 
the  prairie."  He  makes  his  sets  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  those  he  employs  for  skunk,  and 
then  sprinkles  his  lures  strictly  as  per  the  direc- 
tions on  the  bottle.  The  first  night  he  is  hopeful; 
the  second  dubious,  and  the  third  dejected.  Prompt- 
ly he  pulls  up  his  traps,  condemns  the  bait — never 
himself  nor  his  lack  of  skill — and  swears  that 
"those  patent  scents  ain't  no  good  'tall."  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  professional  is  content  to  leave 
his  traps  for  weeks;  and  then  if  he  takes  a  few 
animals,  thinks  himself  in  luck. 

The  real  "wolfer"  is  a  man  who  has  made  a 
study  of  the  animals.  He  knows  their  instincts; 
their  mode  of  life.  And  the  first  precaution  he 
takes  is  to  have  his  traps  perfectly  clean.  This  is 
don>:  by  smoking  over  a  fire  of  green  boughs,  grass 
or  feathers.  After  this,  they  are  handled  only  with 
gloves;  not  the  first  pair  that  happens  to  be  handy, 


By  Paul  D.  Hammett 

hibits.  As  the  judge  of  the  products  at  this  first 
Fair  of  Johnston  County,  F.  F.  Ferguson,  district 
agent  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, went  over  the  products  and  commented  on  all 
the  exhibts,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  boys  and 
girls  had  excelled  their  fathers,  and  most  "of  the 
money  prizes  went  to  the  youth  of  the  community. 

The  best  ten  of  the  exhibits  were  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  county  at  the  State  Fair.  When  the  judg- 
ing was  completed  at  the  State  Fair,  Johnston  Coun- 
ty emerged  with  first  honors  for  team  prize;  but 
before  the  members  could  be  declared  the  final  win- 
ners, each  member  of  the  Club  was  required  to  make 
a  complete  report  on  the  work  done  in  growing  the 
corn.    A  Club  meeting  was  held  by  the  teacher  of 


Fred  Colbert  of  TiNhlmiiigo,  15  Years  Old  and 
One-Fourth  Imlinn.  Produced  101  HtiNhels  and 
45  rounds  From  His  Acre  In  10171,  nud  Had 
the  Highest  Scoring  Corn    at    the    State  Fair 


Murray  23  and  the  boys  and  girls  were  given  in- 
structions for  the  writing  of  their  reports  and  his- 
tories. Johnston  County  then  was  declared  first 
prize  winner  as  a  team  in  the  first  year  it  had  en- 
tered the  competition  among  embryo  farmers  of  the 
State. 

This  first  year's  success  was  the  incentive  which 
sent  the  members  of  the  Club  at  their  work  in  the 
spring  with  renewed  earnestness.  More  boys  and 
girls  joined  the  Club,  until  its  membership  was 
swollen  to  twice  its  size  of  the  year  previous.  As 
the  Club  set  out  to  capture  another  prize,  it  lost  its 
Agent,  but  they  were  given  as  their  leader  a  farm- 
er in  their  community  who  had  served  as  a  demon- 
strator the  year  before.  His  name  was  Neely.  The 
county  was  scoured  by  the  Club  members,  and  the 


By  G.  J.  Thiessen 

but  special  ones  the  palms  of  which  are  coated 
with  bees-wax.  And  even  then  he  is  not  content; 
perhaps  there  is  that  slight  trace  of  human  smell 
about  them  which  means  lack  of  success.  To 
eliminate  this,  he  frequently  rubs  the  gloves  in 
moist  earth  or  dips  them  in  blood.  Should  he  make 
a  snow  set,  the  traps  are  immersed  with  the  chains 
in  a  bath  of  lime  and  water,  making  them  perfectly 
white. 

Weather  conditions  are  something  which  the 
successful  trapper  takes  into  consideration.  The 
"wolfer"  knows  that  the  best  time  to  take  the 
coyote  is  on  cold,  blustery  nights. 

The  first  set  I  will  describe  can  be  made  nicely 
by  the  beginner,  provided  he  uses  even  ordinary 
care.  Haul  out  on  the  prairie,  not  closer  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  house  or  barn,  a  load  of 
manure  and  heap  it  into  a  mound.  On  the  top  of 
this,  dig  an  excavation  for  the  set,  fastening  the 
trap  with  a  wire  to  a  flat  stone  preferably.  (Never 
use  a  bar  of  iron  or  metal  of  any  kind.)  The  clog 
(fastening)  must  be  concealed.  If  the  weather  is 
cold  so  the  manure  is  liable  to  freeze  make  a  bed 
for  the  trap  out  of  dry  straw,  covering  the  set 


best  seed  available  was  planted  on  their  acres. 

The  decision  was  made  in  favor  of  the  variety 
they  had  grown  the  year  before.  It  was  noticeable 
as  the  work  got  under  way  that  the  parents  were 
taking  an  ever  greater  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the 
young  farmers,  and  few  of  them  failed  to  attend 
every  "experience"  meeting  of  Murray  23. 

Last  year  the  business  men  of  Tishomingo  evi- 
denced a  great  interest  in  the  work,  and  prizes  were 
offered  the  young  contestants  at  the  County  Fair  in 
the  fall.  The  boys  and  girls  excelled  their  parents 
again  at  this  Fair  with  their  exhibits.  The  county 
team  was  selected  and  its  exhibits,  reports  and 
histories  sent  to  the  State  Fair.  Johnston  County 
again  had  the  State's  championship  team. 

This  meant  more  money  and  better  work  for  an- 
other year,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  season 
of  1913  was  very  hot  and  dry  and  that  many  of  their 
heroes  were  knocked  out  by  the  hot  winds  and  lack 
of  moisture,  the  Johnston  County  Club  again  won 
the  championship  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair.  The 
yield  last  year  for  the  team  averaged  sixty-one 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  year  1914  started  out  very  favorably  for  the 
Club  work;  but  too  much  rain  fell  during  the  spring 
months,  and  during  July  and  August  the  scorching 
winds  and  hot  sun  threatened  to  baffle  the  efforts 
of  the  young  farmers.  At  this  time,  when  many  of 
the  boys  and  girls  were  feeling  very  blue,  the 
County  Agent  and  teacher  of  their  school  went 
among  them  with  advice  and  encouragement,  and 
when  the  exhibits  were  judged  at  the  State  Fair 
another  blue  ribbon  was  pinned  to  the  Johnston 
County  booth. 

The  average  yield  last  year  was  a  little  less  than 
the  preceding  year,  but  the  team  also  had  landed 
second  in  the  production  of  cotton,  and  fourth  in 
the  production  of  Kafir  corn.  An  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  team  had  won  third  with  his  pig  in  the 
State  contest,  and  another  member  won  second  in 
the  State  with  Kafir  corn,  so  that  more  actual 
money  came  to  the  Johnston  County  boys  and  girls 
than  ever  before. 

The  work  of  the  boys  and  girls  by  this  time  had 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  in  1914  the  County 
Commissioners  appropriated  $500  for  premium 
money  for  the  County  Fair,  and  the  business  men 
added  another  $500  to  this  amount.  It  also  was 
about  this  time  that  the  State  Legislature  passed 
the  Free  Township  and  County  Fair  Law  which 
provided  that  the  County  Agent  may  organize 
Township  Fairs  in  the  various  townships,  these 
to  be  held  prior  to  the  County  Fairs.  This  was 
taken  advantage  of  immediately  in  Johnston  Coun- 
ty, and  in  1914  there  were  five  Township  Fairs 
held,  each  one  of  which  was  far  superior  to  the 
County  Fairs  of  previous  years — the  County  Fair, 
of  course,  excelling  past  efforts. 

The  State  Fair  was  much  better,  and  the  com- 
petition much  stronger.  Johnston  County  had  a 
Corn  Club  last  year  better  than  ever  before,  but 
at  the  State  Fair  the  team  found  another  county 
bidding  strongly  for  the  State  honors,  and  when 
the  corn  was  judged  it  was  found  that  Marshall 
County  had  beaten  Johnston  on  the  whole  team 
exhibit,  two  and  three-tenths  points.  Fortunately 
for  Johnston  County,  the  contest  was  not  decided 
upon  exhibit  alone;  but  histories,  reports,  yields 
Continued  on  Page  249 

SUCCESSFULLY 

slightly  with  the  same  material.  Under  the  pan, 
so  nothing  can  clog  the  action,  place  a  wad  of 
cotton,  wool  or  rags.  Carefully  round  up  the  top 
of  the  pile,  and  the  first  coyote  that  comes  along 
will  attempt  to  get  a  view  of  the  country  by  climb- 
ing the  mound.  If  the  set  is  made  properly,  the 
fur-bearer  will  spring  the  set  and  get  caught. 

Another  good  method  of  trapping  the  coyote — 
one  that  the  inexperienced  trapper  can  employ — is 
known  as  the  "Camp-Fire  Set."  Dig  an  excavation 
and  conceal  a  trap  burying  the  fastening  (a  stone 
or  log  is  best).  The  pan  should  be  slightly  below 
the  level  of  the  ground.  Place  something  under 
the  pan — wool,  cotton,  etc.,  so  as  to  allow  it  to 
work  freely.  Then  cover  the  trap  with  coarse 
weeds  or  brush.  Over  this  spread  a  couple  of 
inches  of  fine  dirt  or  sand.  On  the  top  layer  place 
an  armful  of  grass  and  light  it.  Into  the  flames 
drop  pieces  of  meat.  The  odor  of  the  burning  flesh 
will  attract  the  coyote  long  distances,  and  in  dig- 
ging for  the  meat  in  the  ashes  he  is  sure  to 
spring  the  set  and  get  caught. 

Of  course  there  are  other  methods  of  taking  the 
animals  also.  Poison  can  be  employed  with  great 
success.  Sets  made  around  carcasses  of  animals, 
in  trails,  etc.,  are  good,  provided  one  is  exper- 
ienced. But  the  sets  I  have  given  are  easy  to 
make,  and,  all  things  considered,  best. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Shed  Roof  Colony  House 

THIS  shed  roof  Colony  house,  as  built  at  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station,  is  ten  feet  long, 
eight  feet  deep,  six  and  one-half  feet  high 
In  front,  and  four  and  one-half  feet  high  at  the 
back.  The  opening  in  the  front  is  three  by  four 
feet  and  has  a  curtain  on  a  hinged  frame  which 
swings  up  and  fastens  to  the  roof.  The  house  is 
built  on  4x4  skids  and  is  lined  with  heavy  paper. 
A  house  of  this  size  is  large  enough  for  twenty  to 
twenty-five  hens.  The  perches  and  a  dropping  board 
are  placed  along  the  back  and  the  nests  are  placed 
under  the  dropping  board. 

In  figures  on  this  page  is  given  the  plan  of  one 
section  of  this  house.  Other  sections  the  same  as 
that  shown  may  be  added  at  either  end  as  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  flock  makes  this  addition 
necessary.  The  plan  shows  a  concrete  floor  which 
is  advisable  under  most  conditions,  and  is  neces- 
sary where  this  house  is  located  in  a  damp  place. 
As  a  rule  a  cement  floor  is  more  desirable  than  a 
wooden  floor,  because  it  can  be  kept  more  sanitary, 
offers  little  or  no  protection  to  mites  or  other  ver- 
min, and  when  once  put  in  is  permanent  and  needs 
no  repair.  In  case  a  cement  floor  is  used  it  should 
be  made  reasonably  smooth  and  level  with  the  top 
of  the  foundation  so  as  to  make  cleaning  easy.  A 
cement  floor  should  never  be  left  bare,  but  should 
always  be  covered  with  at  least  three  inches  of 
sand  and  with  from  six  to  ten  inches  of  straw.  Be- 
cause of  the  little  wear  there  would  be  on  the  floor 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  concrete  very 
strong,  perhaps  1:3:6  would  be  good  enough.  On 
a  well  drained  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  put  in  a  floor  of  any  kind.  Under 
these  conditions  a  sand  or  dirt  floor  is  cheap  and 
advisable.  The  level  of  such  a  floor  should  be 
higher  than  the  ground  outside.  Hens  like  a  dirt 
floor  if  it  is  kept  dry,  as  it  gives  them  a  natural 
dust  wallow,  but  must  be  frequently  replaced  to 
keep  it  in  a  clean,  sanitary  condition. 

Under  all  conditions  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  good  foundation  extending  at  least  six  in- 
ches above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  down  far 
enough  so  that  the  frost  could  not  get  under. 
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The  house  as  shown  is  12x16  feet  and  will  ac- 
commodate eighty  or  ninety  hens.  Perhaps  in 
special  cases  it  would  be  advisable  to  increaiie  the 
depth  to  fourteen  or  perhaps  sixteen  feet. 

Construction 

The  siding  should  be  a  good  grade  of  shiplap 
or  rustic  and  must  be  lined  with  a  good  grade  of 
building  paper.  Many  old  houses  were  built  with 
rough  boards  running  up  and  down  and  the  cracks 
covered  with  battens.  This  is  very  undesirable  in 
a  place  where  the  winters  are  as  severe  as  in  Utah. 
The  battens  work  loose  and  the  fowls  are  sub- 
jected to  draughts  from  all  sides.  The  double 
wall  is  sometimes  made  by  nailing  boards  on  both 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  studding;  this  is  not 
necessary  and  is  undesirable.  The  only  place  that  a 
double  wall  is  necessary  is  above  and  behind  the 
perches.  This  is  to  protect  the  fowls  from  draught 
when  the  rear  ventilator  is  open. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  use  shingles  on  a 
roof  as  flat  as  this  one.  Where  prepared  roofing, 
either  felt  or  paper,  is  used,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
cover  the  roof  first  with  building  paper.  Under  no 
condition  should  a  poultry  house  be  covered  with 
boards  and  battens. 

The  dropping  board  and  nests  are  made  in  two 
sections  and  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  stirrup 
or  hook.  They  should  be  made  just  as  light,  yet 
substantial,  as  possible,  must  be  solid,  not  shaky, 
but  easily  taken  out  to  clean  and  disinfect.  Every- 
thing In  the  house  except  the  dust  box  and  feed 
hoppers  should  be  at  least  eighteen  inches  from  the 
floor.  This  allows  considerable  room  for  the  fowls 
to  work.  There  should  be  but  one  entrance  to  the 
dust  box,  so  as  to  keep  as  much  dust  as  possible 
out  of  the  house.  It  would  be  best  to  have  the  top 
of  this  box  hinged  or  removable,  so  that  it  may  be 
taken  off  to  clean  and  refill. 

The  door  is  made  of  matched  flooring,  the  same 
as  the  drop  board,  and  is  provided  with  a  good  lock. 


The  frames  for  the  wire  and  muslin  should  be 
made  of  good  material,  1%  by  3  inches,  with  at 
least  one  cross  brace.  The  frame  on  which  the 
wire  is  nailed  neeu"  not  be  hinged,  but  made  so  that 
it  can  be  taken  out  when  necessarry. 

Bill  of  Material 

Twenty-three  pieces  1x8x12  shiplap  for  ends. 

Seventeen  pieces  1x8x16  shiplap  for  rear  and 
front. 

Twenty-three  pieces  1x8x18  shiplap  for  roof. 

Two  pieces  2x6x12  wallplate. 

Two  pieces  2x6x16  wallplate. 

Nine  pieces  2x6xxl4  rafters. 

Eleven  pieces  2x4x16  studding. 

Forty-four  pieces  %  inch  by  1«;  feel  No.  2  floor- 
ing, for  door,  drop  boards  and  inner  wall  over 
perches. 

Two  pieces  2x6x16,  ripped  thru  center,  for  per- 
ches. 

Three  pieces  2x2x16  for  drop  boards  and  nest 

support. 

Eleven   pieces   1x3x16  for  casings  on  corners 
around  door  and  window  and  under-  roof. 
Two  pieces  1x6x16  doors  for  nests  and  ventilator 

in  rear. 

Two  pieces  1x3x16  for  platform  at  back  of  nests. 

Two  pieces  1x4x16  nests. 

One  piece  1x6x16  nest  front. 

One  piece  1x12x16  nest  bottom; 

Four  pieces  1x6x16  frame,  window  and  door. 

One  piece  1x8x16  dust  box. 

One  window  sash,  20x20  inch,  4  glass. 

Three  pieces  1*4x3x16  frames  for  curtain  and 
wire  over  front  of  opening. 

Two  rolls  No.  1  heavy  prepared  roofing,  220 
square  feet. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet  two-ply  tarred 

building  paper. 

For  Foundation 
Sixty-eight  cubic  feet  concrete,  mixture  1:2%:  5. 

Continued  on  Next  Page 
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THE  FUTURE 


600  Bus.  of  Spuds  Per  Acre 

1AM  a  boy  12  years  of  age.    Last  spring  our 
teacher  received  a  letter  from  O.  Neraal  which 
said:   "Any  boy  could  join  the  contest  they 
wanted  to  join."    So  I  asked  my  father  if  I  could 
join  the  potato  contest,  and  he  said  I  could. 

I  at  once  measured  out  my  land,  which  was  sandy 


Oscar  Larnon,  >llunenota 


soil  on  which  corn  had  been  grown  the  year  be- 
fore. Then  I  manured  it  and  sent  for  my  potatoes, 
which  were  Green  Mountain  variety.  When  I  got 
my  seed  potatoes  I  plowed  and  harrowed  my  ground. 
Then  I  soaked  the  potatoes  in  formaldehyde.  Then 
I  planted  them  by  hand,  making  the  rows  thirty-five 
inches  apart,  with  the  plants  fifteen  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  four  inches  deep. 

About  the  last  part  of  May  the  potatoes  began  to 
appear  above  ground.  I  hoed  them  at  once.  I  hoed 
them  three  times,  cultivated  them  three  times  and 
hilled  them  up  once. 

One  day  when  my  potatoes  were  quite  big  I  saw 
some  bugs  on  them.  I  at  once  sprayed  them  with 
paris  green.  Soon  they  began  to  bloom.  I  thought 
they  would  never  stop  blooming.  They  almost 
bloomed  until  the  frost  took  them.  The  vines  were 
from  four  to  five  feet  long,  and  longer,  too.  They 
were  lying  so  thick  upon  each  other  that  it  took 
them  many  nights  for  the  vines  to  all  freeze. 

At  last  the  time  for  picking  them  came.  1  plowed 
them  up  with  a  plow  and  picked  them  by  hand. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  how  many  there  were  and 
how  large.  It  seemed  to  me  that  every  potato  I 
picked  was  larger  and  larger.  I  got  seventy-two 
and  two-thirds  bushels  potatoes  off  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  and  there  was  not  two  bushels  of  small  ones. 

I  rode  down  to  the  elevator  on  the  load  to  weigh 
them,  so  I  think  the  yie,ld  was  right.  I  also  had 
two  witnesses.  I  think  such  a  large  crop  was  pretty 
good. 

My  expense  was  $11.74.  My  profit  I  do  not  know 
because  I  had  not  sold  any  when  I  reported.  But 
now  I  have  sold  quite  a  number  of  bushels  at  $1. 
The  Green  Mountain  potatoes  are  good  to  eat. — 
Oscar  Larson,  Potato  Club  Champion  of  Minnesota, 
1915,  Marshall  County. 

Iowa  Baby  Beef  Boys  "Co-op" 

BABY  BEEF  CLUB  boys  of  Henry  County,  Iowa, 
recently  got  together  for  cooperation  in  their 
1916  work.  Fourteen  of  the  young  Hawkeye 
chaps,  who  intend  to  win  Friendship  Home,  the  big 
^4,000  Club  prize  offered  by  The  Farming  Business, 
formed  the  first  cooperative  Club  organization  in 
that  State.  This  will  enable  them  to  reduce  freight 
ebftrgea  when  they  ship  their  calves  to  the  State 
Fait  at  Des  Moines  this  fall.    The  boys  will  ship 


their  stock  back  to  Henry  County  and  show  it  at 
the  Henry  County  Colt  and  Calf  Show  this  fall  after 
the  State  Fair.  Finally,  they  will  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  their  animals,  ship  them  to  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Exposition  at  Chicago  as  one  con- 
signment, show  them,  and  sell  them  to  the  highest 
bidder  at  the  sale  of  prize  stock  that  follows  the 
big  show.  There  are  about  twenty  boys  in  Henry 
County  who  are  entered  in  the  Baby  Beef  contest. 


Club  Work  in  Louisiana 

PRACTICALLY  all  of  the  Louisiana  Poultry  Club 
members  have  their  little  chicks  hatched  off, 
one  girl  getting  thirty  chicks  from  thirty  eggs. 
Another  member  hatched  off  twenty-five  fine  pure- 
bred Plymouth  Rock  chicks  five  weeks  ago  and  up 
to  the  present  time  has  not  lost  a  one.  Other  mem- 
bers have  had  excellent  results  in  incubation.  There 
is  a  fine  Club  spirit  among  the  members. 

The  Pig  Club  boys  have  secured  pure-bred  pigs 
in  nearly  every  case.  Most  of  the  members  have 
done  Club  work  before  or  are  familiar  with  the 
work  done  by  boys  in  this  community  for  the  past 
few  years. 

The  Corn  Club  boys  have  their  land  well  pre- 
pared, with  disc  and  section  harrows,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  land  better  prepared  by  farmers 
than  these  little  fellows  have  their  acres.  One 
member  raised  eighty-six  bushels  and  was  award- 
ed a  scholarship  at  the  Louisiana  State  University 
winter  short  course.  He  will  try  to  pass  the  100- 
bushel  mark  this  year.  This  boy  selected  his  seed 
corn  from  the  field  when  he  began  the  Club  work, 
and  has  found  a  ready  sale  for  all  the  corn  he  could 
spare  at  $2.50  per  bushel. 

"Endless  Chain  of  Pigs" 

THE  First  National  Bank  of  Gastonia,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Cherryville,  and  the 
Bank  of  Mount  Holly  have  each  offered  to 
furnish  ten  pigs  to  ten  members  of  the  Pig  Clubs; 
the  boys  receiving  these  pigs  to  be  bound  by  the 
usual  rules  of  the  North  Carolina  Extension  Serv- 
ice. These  banks  have  further  agreed  to  leave  it 
optional  with  the  boy  as  to  whether  he  will  give 
two  pigs  in  return  for  the  one  sold  him  and  thus 
make  an  "endless  chain  of  pigs,"  or  whether  he  will 
pay  cash. 

The  Bank  of  Belmont  offers  to  furnish  six  pigs 
on  the  same  terms.  So  much  for  Gaston  County 
and  its  business  men. 

The  Hickory  Banking  and  Trust  Company  will 
begin  an  "endless  chain  of  pigs"  for  Catawba 
County  with  as  many  pigs  as  are  needed. 

The  American  Exchange  National  Bank  of 
Greensboro  will  begin  an  "endless  chain"  with  ten 
pigs.  Some  other  business  men  of  the  city  have 
also  agreed  to  aid  the  Demonstration  Agent  of 
the  County  in  procuring  pure-bred  stock  for  his 
boys. 

Bankers  Furnish  Eggs 

TAKING  a  lesson  from  the  plan  by  which 
bankers  thruout  Oklahoma  are  going  into 
business  with  farm  boys  by  supplying  them 
with  pure  bred  pigs  on  a  partnership  plan,  County 
Agent  E.  B.  Shotwell  of  Okmulgee  County,  Okla- 
homa, is  trying  out  the  same  plan  with  his  Poultry 
Club  members.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  Poultry  Club 
will  be  furnished  settings  of  pure  bred  eggs  free, 
and  one  pullet  raised  from  each  setting  is  to  be 
returned  to  the  person  supplying  the  setting. 

Mr.  Shotwell  has  found  enough  citizens  inter- 
ested in  this  plan  to  supply  100  settings  of  pure 
bred  eggs  among  as  many  Poultry  Club  members. 
The  cost  of  these  eggs  is  in  no  case  to  exceed  $2 
a  setting.  Mr.  Shotwell  has  written  to  some  of  the 
biggest  poultry  breeders  in  the  United  States  ask- 
ing them  to  cooperate  in  this  work  and  many  of 
these  breeders  have  supplied  eggs  worth  $10  a 
setting  for  only  $2.  The  club  members  may  either 
pay  for  the  eggs  from  the  sale  of  their  chickens 
or  may  return  one  pullet  in  payment  for  the  same. 
The  effort  is  to  get  as  many  boys  and  girls  in  Ok- 
mulgee County  interested  in  pure  bred  poultry  as 
is  possible. 


Teacher  Tests  Fourteen  Herds 

A TEACHER  of  agriculture  in  a  Clark  County 
(Wis.)  high  school  spends  his  forenoons  in 
the  class  room,  and  his  afternoons  and  eve- 
nings in  testing  fourteen  dairy  herds  in  his  section. 
He  spends  one  night  with  each  patron  of  the  as- 
sociation, taking  milk  samples  night  and  morning, 
and  making  out  feed  records.  He  also  has  a  Farm- 
ers' Club  and  a  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club,  and  in  other 
ways  is  a  booster  for  Clark  County's  agricultural 
interests.  Needless  to  say,  he  is  hired  for  twelve 
months  a  year. 
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He's  Mother's  "Only  Man". 

I ENTERED  the  pig  contest  by  the  advice  of  my 
teacher,  Miss  Hunter.  I  began  work  June  18, 
1915,  when  I  bought  a  Duroc  Jersey  male  pig, 
weighing  forty-five  pounds,  for  $10.  I  selected  this 
breed  because  it  is  the  best  for  all-round  purposes. 
It  is  a  healthy  breed  and  puts  on  more  weight  for 
the  feed  and  stands  up  well  under  its  weight.  The 
breed  is  also  very  prolific. 

My  pig  was  79  days  old  when  I  bought  him.  The 
first  month  he  gained  forty-five  pounds,  the  second 
month  fifty-five  pounds,  the  third  month  sixty 
pounds  and  the  last  sixteen  days  he  gained  thirty- 
five  pounds,  making  a  total  of  195  pounds  in  113 
days — an  average  of  one  and  two-thirds  pounds  per 
day.  I  fed  my  pig  ground  maize  mixed  with  sep- 
arated sweet  milk.  He  made  a  pound  of  gain  for 
every  three  and  one-eighth  pounds  of  feed.  I  had 
no  difficulties  except  lice,  which  I  killed  with  crude 
oil. 

The  cost  of  feed  was:  Grain,  $7.62;  other  feed, 
$2;  trough,  50  cents;  twenty-nine  hours  of  care, 
$2.90;  total  cost  of  feed  and  care,  $13.02;  including 
cost  of  pig,  $23.  Have  been  offered  $40  for  the  pig. 
Profit,  $17. 

I  have  read  some  farm  journals  and  the  College 
Courier  and  have  been  advised  by  M.  E.  Smith  and 
D.  R.  Britt. 

I  think  the  hog  business  pays  in  New  Mexico  if 
you  raise  registered  stock. 

I  shall  be  governed  by  my  leader,  Mr.  Rigney 
(County  Agent)  as  to  what  I  shall  do  for  next  year. 

My  mother  is  a  widow  and  I  am  the  only  man  she 
has,  so  I  have  been  too  busy  with  the  cattle  to  no- 
tice any  of  my  pig's  funny  ways.  — Anthony  Bogar- 
dus,  Age  12,  New  Mexico. 

Note:  Anthony's  pig  took  first  prize  in  the  reg- 
istered class  at  the  Roswell  Fair  and  second  in  the 
club  contest.    It  took  second  in  the  State  contest. 

100  Day  Poultry  Club 

ONE  of  the  many  club  prbjects  conducted  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  past  year  was  the 
100  day  poultry  club  project.  Three  hundred 
and  eighty  members  of  this  club  completed  all  the 
work  required  by  the  State  leader  in  charge  of  the 
Massachusetts  work.  The  following  are  of  inter- 
est: 

The  champion  of  the  club  secured  822  eggs 
from  the  ten  hens  during  the  100  day  period,  with  a 
total  receipt  of  $20.55.  The  work  was  done  at  a 
cost  of  $5.59,  thus  giving  him  a  net  profit  of  $14.96, 
or  a  profit  of  $1.50  per  hen.  The  380  members  man- 
aged for  the  project  period  5,857  hens;  the  eggs  laid 
during  the  period  were  311,280,  an  average  of  53.15 
per  hen.  The  total  receipts  for  the  380  members 
were  $7,709.48.  The  work  was  conducted  at  a  total 
cost  of  $4,057.66,  with  a  net  profit  of  $3,651.82,  or 
an  average  net  profit  for  the  contest  of  100  days 
was  62  l-3c  per  hen. 

Shed  Roof  Colony  House 

Continued  From  Preceding  Page 
Fourteen  bags  of  cement. 
Thirty-three  cubic  feet  sand. 
Sixty-six  cubic  feet  stone  or  gravel. 
Estimated  cost  of  material,  $60. 

For  Floor 

Eighty-three  cubic  feet  coarse  gravel  or  stone 
for  first  6-inch  layer. 
Fifty-five  cubic  feet  of  concrete,  mixture  1:3:6. 
Ten  bags  of  cement. 
Fifteen  cubic  feet  sand. 
Thirty  cubic  feet  stone  or  gravel. 
Additional  cost  for  concrete  floor,  $20. 

Feed  Hopper 

HERE  is  the  plan  of  a  good  feed  hopper,  es- 
pecially adapted  for  dry  mash,  grit,  char- 
coal, etc.,  and  may  be  used  for  whole  grains 
where  desired.    The  opening  at  A,  where  the  feed 
passes  out  so  that  the  fowls  can  get  it,  should 
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be  about  %  inch  for  wheat  or  oats;  %  inch  for 
charcoal,  oyster  shell  or  grit,  and  about  1  to  IY2 
inches  for  dry  mash,  If  composed  largely  of  bran. 
The  back  should  be  placed  squarely  against  the 
wall.  The  top  is  slanted  at  about  forty-five  degrees, 
so  that  the  fowls  cannot  roost  on  it. 
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the  proper  amount  of  it  never  reach  a  full  and  ma- 
ture development;  they  are  stunted  In  body,  mind  or 
enduring  vitality.  Do  not  begrudge  the  children  the 
time  which  they  spend  in  wholesome  play  about  the 
farm,  among  the  chickens  and  the  animals,  in  the 
fields  jot  the  woodlands;  it  will  be  abundantly  re- 
funded in  later  years  in  the  form  of  health,  strength 
and  vitality. 


a  large  mail  order  house  was  selling  for  what  little 

they  could  get  the  best  of  the  boxes  in  which  goods 
shipped  to  them  were  packed,  and  giving  the  rest 
away  to  those  who  would  haul  them  away.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  spending  many  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  boxes  in  which  to  reship  these 
goods  to  their  customers.  A  keen-minded  man  in 
the  employ  of  the  company  suggested  that  they 
build  a  factory  to  cut  up  these  empty  boxes  and 
rebuild  them  into  new  ones  to  take  the  place  of 
those  they  were  then  buying  in  which  to  ship  goods 
to  their  customers.  They  are  now  making  a  net 
saving  of  over  $25,000  a  year  by  utilizing  this 
one  by-product,  empty  and  broken  boxes. 

The  same  basic  principles  apply  in  the  business  of 
farming.  On  all  too  many  of  our  farms  there  are 
things  going  to  waste  each  year  which  could  be 
used  or  sold,  and  so  increase  the  net  income  of  the 
farm.  What  about  the  by-products  of  your  main 
business?  Are  you  utilizing  them  as  well  as  is  pos- 
sible? How  much  are  you  giving  away,  or  letting 
go  to  waste,  which  could  be  fed  or  sold  at  a  profit? 
It  will  pay  to  look  carefully  into  the  business  pos- 
sibilities of  your  by-products. 

The  Secret  of  Success 

READ  very  carefully  the  first  article  in  this 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  farm  which  won  the  first  prize 
in  a  farm  management  contest  conducted  in  Wis- 
consin by  the  State  University  last  year.  There  are 
some  important  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this 
story,  which  is  written  from  the  inside  by  one  of 
the  two  people  who  manage  the  farm. 

The  capital  invested  was  $63,479;  the  year's 
operating  expenses  were  $24,203;  the  year's  income 
was  $33,501.  After  deducting  all  operating  expenses, 
interest  on  the  investment,  and  that  part  of  the 
living  expenses  obtained  from  the  farm,  there  was 
still  left  a  net  profit  of  $6,124,  which  represents  the 
efficiency  of  this  farmer  and  his  daughter  as  man- 
agers of  their  business.  This  net  income  repre- 
sents 20  per  cent  of  the  gross  income,  or  "annual 
turnover,"  25  per  cent  of  the  operating  cost  and 
approximately  10  per  cent  on  the  total  fixed  invest- 
ment. When  measured  by  either  of  these  standards, 
it  is  a  very  satisfactory  net  income.  But  notice 
this  fact,  the  operating  expense  equaled  two-fifths 
of  the  total  fixed  capital;  it  requires  large  capital, 
both  fixed  and  operating,  to  make  large  net  in- 
comes in  the  farming  business. 

It  is  true  that  the  price  they  received  for  their 
produce  was  considerably  above  the  average  price 
received  for  the  same  type,  tho  not  the  same 
quality,  of  product.  But  it  required  much  greater 
expense  and  care  to  produce  this  high  quality, 
high  priced,  product  than  it  does  to  produce  the  low 
priced  and  inferior  quality  product.  Just  as  truly  as 
large  incomes  can  be  had  from  the  judicious  use  of 
large  capital,  so  large  losses  can  be  made  from  the 
injudicious  use  of  large  capital.  This  farm  was 
operated  on  a  business  basis,  and  strict  attention 
was  given  to  the  most  minute  details;  had  it  not 
been  so,  they  would  not  have  received  the  high 
price  they  did,  for  they  would  not  have  produced 
a  high  quality  article. 

One  Woman's  Idea 

IN  VIEW  of  the  prominence  which  has  been  given 
to  that  plea  of  the  pacifist,  "I  did  not  raise  my 
boy  to  be  a  soldier,"  it  is  refreshing  to  contem- 
plate a  thought  recently  expressed  by  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  womanly  woman.  In  a  natural  manner 
the  conversation  had  drifted  around  to  the  subject 
of  military  preparedness  and  the  possibility  of  the 
nation  being  mixed  up  in  a  muddle  somewhere  or 
other  in  the  near  future. 

She  stated  that  she  felt  it  was  just  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
the  property,  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  itself  and 
its  people  as  it  was  the  duty  of  her  husband  to  be 
able  and  willing  to  defend  her  person,  her  property 
and  her  dignity,  as  well  as  his  own,  against  any  and 
all  aggressors.  She  never  would  have  married  her 
husband  had  she  had  the  least  suspicion  of  his 
ability  and  willingness  to  so  defend  them  both,  even 
to  the  point  of  physical  combat,  regardless  of  what- 
ever odds  might  be  against  him.  If  he  ever  failed 
to  meet  such  a  test  she  would  feel  humiliated  for- 
ever and  tempted  to  leave  him  as  being  unworthy 
to  have  any  woman  as  wife.  And  in  the  same  way 
she  would  feel  shamed  and  humiliated  if  her  nation 
failed  to  make  itself  ready  and  capable  to  defend 
its  rights  and  its  honor.  So  strongly  did  she  feel 
on  the  subject  that  she  was  perfectly  willing  for  her 
husband  to  do  his  share  of  the  defending  if  the  oc- 
casion ever  arose,  and  she  knew  that  he  was  pre- 
pared and  able  to  do  it,  as  he  had  already  served  in 
the  Army  of  his  country. 

What  woman  is  there,  worthy  of  the  name  of  wife, 
who  does  not  expect  her  husband  to  defend  both 
himself  and  her,  their  property  and  dignity,  even 
tho  he  got  his  face  somewhat  disfigured  in  doing  it? 
What  woman  is  there  who  would  not  scorn  her  hus- 
band if  he  showed  himself  a  coward  and  a  weak- 
ling? Apply  the  same  basic  principles  to  the  ques- 
tion of  adequate  preparedness  now  confronting  the 
country,  and  you  have  the  right  answer. 
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Footprints  of  Farmers 

THE  footprints  of  the  owner  are  the  best  ferti- 
lizer which  can  be  spread  upon  the  fields  of 
a  farm;  there  is  no  natural  or  artificial  ferti- 
lizer which  can  take  their  place  in  keeping  up  the 
total  productiveness  of  the  farm.  You  cannot  do 
the  thing  which  most  needs  doing  without  knowing 
what  that  thing  is,  and  you  cannot  know  what  thai 
thing  is  without  being  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  farm. 

You  cannot  cure  a  sick  horse  without  knowing 
that  he  is  sick;  nor  can  you  cure  him  without  know- 
ing the  nature  and  the  virility  of  the  sickness  from 
which  he  is  suffering;  and  you  cannot  know  these 
things  without  making  a  thoro  examination  of  him 
So  it  is  with  your  fields.  You  cannot  correct  the 
faults  of  the  fields  unless  you  know  that  they  have 
faults  and  know  just  what  those  faults  are.  And 
you  cannot  know  what  faults  your  fields  have  with- 
out going  over  them  thoroly  and  at  least  several 
times  a  year. 

Let  us  get  down  to  brass  tacks  on  this  subject. 
Do  you  know  positively  that  there  is  not  a  Canada 
thistle,  a  bunch  of  quack  grass  or  devil's  shoestring 
or  other  pernicious  weed  growing  somewhere  on 
your  farm?  Do  you  know  without  a  question  of  a 
doubt  that  there  is  not  somewhere  on  your  farm  a 
spot  of  ground  which  could,  by  a  little  draining, 
be  given  an  increased  productiveness  which  would 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  draining?  Are 
you  sure  that  your  soil  is  all  sweet  so  that  alfalfa 
and  clover  will  grow  abundantly  on  it?  Are  you 
willing  to  take  solemn  oath  that  there  is  not  a 
broken  post  or  a  loose  or  broken  wire  anywhere  in 
any  of  your  fences?  If  you  are  not  positive  about 
each  of  these  things  and  about  many  others,  then  it 
would  pay  you  to  spread  a  little  of  this  footprint 
fertilizer  over  your  farm.  It  is  time  well  spent; 
until  you  have  done  it  you  cannot  be  sure  what 
thing  most  needs  doing.  And  in  making  these  foot- 
prints of  fertility,  do  not  overlook  the  buildings, 
the  garden,  the  front  yard  and  even  the  inside  of  the 
house  itself. 

Playtime 

PLAYTIME  is  not  wasted  if  judiciously  distrib- 
uted thruout  the  routine  of  the  day  and  the 
week  or  the  month;  it  is  as  essential  to  normal 
growth  and  health  as  is  rest.  It  results  in  a  re-cre- 
ation of  the  body  and  the  mind.  The  animal  or  the 
human  being  which  does  not  play  when  it  gets  a 
chance  is  sick  either  in  body  or  in  mind,  or  both. 
Playing,  in  itself,  is  not  harmful  or  a  waste  of  time; 
it  is  only  when  more  time  is  given  to  play  than  is 
needed  to  re-create  the  body  and  the  mind,  that 
time  is  being  wasted — up  to  that  point  the  time 
spent  at  it  is  invested  rather  than  wasted. 

You  know  that  the  time  and  money  spent  in  re- 
pairing a  machine  which  has  begun  to  wear  unduly 
in  some  part,  rather  than  waiting  until  the  part  has 
broken,  is  an  investment  rather  than  an  expense; 
it  saves  the  loss  of  time  which  comes  from  having 
a  breakdown  in  a  rush  season,  when  every  moment 
is  precious  and  when  extra  heavy  strains  are  being 
brought  upon  the  machine  in  every  part.  So  it  is 
with  our  minds  and  our  bodies.  It  is  much  better  to 
keep  them  constantly  in  perfect  repair  by  indulging 
in  a  little  rest  and  play  each  day,  or  at  least  each 
week,  than  it  is  to  go  along  week  to  week,  month  to 
month,  without  a  little  pastime  or  time  given  up  to 
pure  and  unalloyed  pleasure. 

Playtime  is  essential  to  grown  and  mature  folks 
as  well  as  to  young  folks  still  in  their  formative 
years.  Put  it  is  of  special  importance  to  the  chil- 
dren and  the  youths.    Those  who  grow  up  without 


The  Most  Valuable  Crop 

IN  GENERAL  the  most  valuable  crop  grown  on  a 
farm  is  the  crop  which  is  consumed  on  the  farm. 
This  is  the  crop  which  maintains  the  fertility 
and  productiveness  of  the  farm,  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  where  the  crop  is  sold  off.  The  farmers  who 
are  making  the  most  money  are  the  ones  who  feed 
their  crops  to  animals,  retaining  most  of  the  min- 
eral plant  food  of  these  crops  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  more  crops;  selling  the  less  essential  and 
i  less  costly  portions  of  these  crops  in  the  form  of 
butter,  eggs  and  meat  at  higher  prices  than  could 
have  been  had  for  the  crop  itself.  This  is  a  basic 
principle  qf  the  business  of  farming. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  same  basic  principle  to  an- 
other problem  of  the  farming  business.  The  chil- 
dren growing  up  on  a  farm  are  the  most  valuable 
things  or  crops  which  are  produced  upon  that  farm. 
Just  as  it  pays  to  produce  high-class  corn  or  ani- 
mals, so  it  pays  to  produce  high-class  boys  and 
girls.  Just  as  it  is  poor  business  to  send  the  corn 
away  from  the  farm  to  enrich  the  farm  of  some 
other  fellow  who  feeds  it  to  cattle  and  scatters  upon 
his  fields  the  fertilizer  which  results  therefrom, 
just  so  it  is  poor  business  to  raise  the  boys  and  the 
girls  to  leave  the  farm  and  put  into  some  other  in- 
dustry the  strength  and  the  vitality  which  they  have 
obtained  from  their  youth  spent  upon  the  farm. 

Raise  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them,  in- 
stead of  raising  them  to  send  away,  just  as  you 
raise  your  corn  to  feed  rather  than  to  sell.  Give 
them  strong  bodies  and  clean,  well-stocked  minds; 
but  at  the  same  time  cultivate  in  them  a  fondness 
for  the  farm  and  a  liking  for  the  business  of  farm- 
ing. Then  when  they  get  old  enough  to  become  pro- 
ducers, give  them  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
business,  and  see  those  same  profits  increase.  Con- 
sume their  energies  on  the  farm  to  increase  its 
profits,  just  as  you  consume  corn  on  the  farm  to 
conserve  its  fertility. 

Making  Fit  the  Waste  Places 

IN  VARIOUS  parts  of  the  United  States  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  land,  some  of  it  immensely 
rich  and  some  of  it  only  moderately  so,  which 
produce  no  crops  or  livestock  whatever.  They  are 
covered  with  stumps,  all  the  refuse  of  the  lumber- 
man, and  various  kinds  of  brush  and  undergrowth. 
These  lands  have  not  been  developed  agriculturally 
because  of  the  labor  and  expense  required  to  clear 
off  these  stumps;  the  bulk  of  these  forests  were  of 
pine,  and  the  pine  stump  goes  deep  and  decays  very 
slowly. 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  the  farmers  of  New 
Zealand,  that  interesting  island  colony  situated 
somewhere  in  the  southern  seas.  It  has  probably 
the  most  dense  sheep  population  of  any  part  of  the 
world  of  equal  size.  Much  of  the  sheep  grazing 
lands  of  today  were  a  few  years  ago  forests,  brush 
or  stump  land.  The  standing  growth  was  cut  and 
what  was  not  useful  was  burned.  Seed  was  sowed 
upon  the  soil  without  the  use  of  a  plow  or  other 
'tillage  tool.  Rich  pasturage  grew  where  before 
was  nothing  but  waste  land,  from  the  farmer's 
standpoint;  and  sheep  were  ranged  on  this  pastur- 
age year  after  year  until  the  stumps  were  decayed 
and  the  plow  could  be  used.  The  great  labor  and 
expense  involved  in  removing  the  stumps  so  the 
plow  could  be  used  at  once  was  saved,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  very  good  profit  was  made  on  the  sheep 
used  to  tame  these  wild  stump  lands. 

Unquestionably  there  are  large  areas  of  our  own 
cut-over  lands  which  could  be  prepared  for  the 
plow  in  this  same  inexpensive  and  profitable  way 
if  we  could  only  curb  our  itching  desire  to  stick  a 
plow  into  those  soils  now  occupied  by  the  stumps. 
This  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  longest  way 
round  is  the  cheapest  way  home.  There  is  good 
money  to  be  made  in  pasturing  sheep  on  stump 
lands,  and  by  the  time  the  stumps  are  decayed  the 
soil  is  richer  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  sheep 
not  been  used. 

Business  in  By-products 

BUT  a  few  years  ago  the  meat  packers  were 
going  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to 
destroy  or  get  rid  of  the  non-edible  parts  of 
the  carcasses  which  they  were  slaughtering.  Today 
it  is  from  the  utilization  of  these  one-time  waste 
parts,  now  called  by-products  that  these  same  pack- 
ers are  making  their  profits.  It  they  were  to  dis- 
pose of  these  by-products  today  as  they  did  a  few 
years  ago  they  would  either  be  losing  money,  or 
we  would  be  paying  more  for  the  meat  we  eat  or 
getting  loss  for  the  animals  we  sell — or  both,  more 
probably. 

In  many  industries  today  fortunes  are  being  made 
from  what  once  went  to  waste.    A  few  years  ago 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


A MODERATE  supply  in  the  horse  market 
proved  a  blessing  to  that  business,  for  the 
trade  took  care  of  what  were  held  over  from 
last  week  and  the  moderate  receipts  of  this  week. 
Shippers  were  in  the  market  quite  strong,  and  the 
city  buyers  took  what  was  left  of  the  commercial 
kind.  The  army  buyers  have  been  quite  busy.  Prices 
for  both  commercial  kinds  of  horses  and  "cannon 
fodder"  are  about  steady,  showing  little  change  for 
the  past  weeks.  The  shortage  of  supplies  has  com- 
pelled some  of  the  buyers  to  remain  over  in  order 
to  fill  their  wants,  and  with  continued  light  receipts 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  market  will  have  a 
good  tone.  It  always  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
horse  traders  to  load  up  after  a  scarce  week;  that 
is,  the  buyers  that  operate  in  the  country  and  sell  at 
auction.  This  custom  has  been  the  cause  of  their 
losing  money,  but  nevertheless  they  stick  to  this 
practice  instead  of  only  sending  a  few  horses  that 
would  maintain  values,  and  consequently  the  good 
tone  of  the  market.  Quite  a  few  big  flesh  horses 
have  been  received  from  the  West.  These  horses 
are  too  good  for  the  army  inspection  and  will  be 
sold  at  much  higher  prices  to  the  commercial  oper- 
ators. 

The  following  range  of  prices  are  the  values  that 
have  been  prevailing  on  the  horse  market: 

Poor  to    Choice  to 
good.  extra. 

Drafters,  5  to  8  years  old,  1,550 

to  1,750  lbs  $185@200  $240@£85 

Loggers    165®  185  200@225 

Feeders  (extra  weights)   125@165  200@240 

Drivers   100@135  180@200 

Saddlers   75@150  175@300 

Western,  branded   25@  50  65@100 

Tann  chunks   60@140  165@200 

Express    (full    aged,  sound), 

1,350  to  1,450  lbs   75@175  200@210 

Wagon  (good,  sound).  1,250  to 

1,350  lbs   75@150  165@200 

FLOCK  masters  In  the  West  are  sitting  back 
contented.  The  buyers  from  the  East  cannot 
pound  values  this  year  with  the  excuse  that 
the  imports  of  fleeces  have  increased  the  supplies 
and  made  a  decrease  in  price  necessary  to  do  any 
business.  The  imports  of  wool  are  far  from  being 
one-quarter  enough  to  supply  American  demands 
bow,  and  consequently  the  supplies  must  come  from 
the  backs  of  sheep  in  the  United  States.  With  this 
knowledge,  the  sheep  masters  are  not  any  too  anx- 
ious to  sell  their  fleeces  nnless  they  are  paid  a  good 
•rice.  Some  of  the  buyers,  scenting  the  shortage, 
fcave  contracted  for  the  stuff  on  the  animal's  back, 
and  about  25  per  cent  of  the  supply  has  been  con- 
tracted for.  It  looks  now  as  tho  the  American  sheep 
will  be  compelled  to  supply  this  country  for  an- 
other year,  or  perhaps  longer.  The  consumption  of 
wool  at  the  present  time  is  heavier  than  during  the 
times  of  peace.  The  shelves  of  the  Central  Powers 
are  bare.  It  is  a  cinch  that  Germany  and  her  allies 
will  not  see  wool  from  her  enemies,  so  this  lends 
strength  to  the  belief  that  the  United  States  will 
have  a  good  outlet  for  wool  for  some  time  to  come, 
even  tho  the  domestic  demand  does  slack  off.  Medi- 
um fleeces  are  about  twice  the  value  they  were  two 
years  ago,  selling  now  from  35  to  36  cents,  with 
gome  sheep  men  holding  off  for  higher  prices.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  wool  will  not  spoil  and  does 
not  take  up  much  room,  this  is  a  perfectly  safe  prac- 
tice on  that  account. 

MAY  corn  close  for  the  month  was  76%  cents. 
Oats  brought. 44%  cents,  while  wheat  went 
at  $1.13%.  These  prices,  compared  with  the 
high  point  for  that  future,  are  exceedingly  lower. 
May  wheat  showing  a  decline  of  something  like  26 
cents.  Corn  price  was  more  than  4  cents  lower 
than  the  high  point.  The  smallest  sufferer  was  oats. 
The  price  of  this  commodity  was  but  a  few  cents 
off.  Values  of  May  grains  ruled  strong  at  the  close; 
the  last  few  days  before  the  settlement  day  being 
a  great  help  to  the  market.  Armour  was  reported 
to  be  buying  all  kinds  of  corn,  and  it  seemed  as  tho 
this  rumor  helped  the  market  considerably.  This 
aid  came  just  as  it  was  weakening  off,  when  the 
market  was  badly  in  need  of  some  strength.  Previ- 
ous to  the  close  it  looked  as  tho  May  corn,  despite 
all  of  the  bull  movement,  would  sell  around  65 
cents,  but  it  never  seemed  to  get  below  the  70-cent 
line.  Taking  the  lead,  this  commodity  continued  its 
upward  flight  until  it  reached  the  80-cent  line,  when 
it  dropped  back  slightly,  only  to  recover  and  go 
past  81  cents.  After  reaching  this  height  it  dropped 
back  slowly  until  it  almost  reached  the  70-cent  mar- 
ket. Then  it  started  upward,  and  after  many  little 
fluctuations  rested  at  the  closing  price. 

WHEAT  prices  were  broken  after  going  over 
the  $1.30  mark.  The  consolidation  of  the 
Allies'  buying  office  in  American  markets, 
thus  removing  competition,  was  in  a  large  measure 
the  cause  of  the  drop  in  prices.  Then,  too,  the  Allies 
were  reported  to  have  sold  wheat  after  they  bought 
it;  and  this  also  affected  the  market.    The  cry  from 
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The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  Shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 
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Canada  that  their  grain  should  be  taken  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  American  commodity  was  heeded,  too,  by 
the  Allies'  buyers,  and  this  removed  much  of  the 
strength  from  the  "United  States  markets,  and  weak- 
ened the  values.  Efforts  were  made  to  strengthen 
prices  by  crop  reports,  but  despite  the  bull  move- 
ment, the  prices  made  no  gain  to  speak  of,  and  at 
times  there  were  rumors  of  $1  wheat.  This  came 
near  materializing;  the  price  on  several  instances 
flirted  with  this  mark,  but  never  touched  it. 

AFTER  a  good  opening  the  market  for  cattle 
buckled  and  went  off  15  to  25  cents,  only  to 
recover  at  the  close.  At  this  period  the  trade 
was  in  a  slightly  better  position  than  the  low  spot. 
All  things  considered,  the  trade  as  a  whole  gave  a 
good  account  of  itself,  and  with  the  absence  of  any 
restrictions  in  the  way  of  religious  fast  days,  it  is 
expected  that  the  trade  in  the  future  will  be  a  bit 
better.  While  the  packers  have  had  access  to  a 
good  supply  of  cattle,  the  trade  from  a  statistical 
standpoint  is  in  as  good  a  position  as  ever.  Heavy 
runs  on  two  days  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  de- 
cline. Had  the  supplies  been  equally  distributed 
over  four  or  five  days,  the  trade  probably  would  not 
have  experienced  the  decline  it  did,  and  it  may  not 
have  had  to  take  lower  prices  at  all.  The  yearling 
market  has  had  a  good  deal  from  the  hands  of  the 
buyers.  Medium  and  common  cattle  are  on  an  uncer- 
tain footing,  the  packers  and  buyers  wanting  qual- 
ity. The  East  is  rather  congested  now,  the  fed 
stuff  from  the  eastern  feed  lots  in  a  large  way  filling 
the  desires  of  the  eastern  packers.  This  fact  has 
been  reflected  at  Chicago,  and  by  virtue  of  this  fact, 
local  buyers  did  the  majority  of  the  trading.  The 
undertone  in  the  market  for  high-priced  cattle  has 
been  firm,  and  these  prices  were  not  off  near  as 
much  as  the  lower  classes.  The  supply  of  good 
prime  stuff  is  scarce  and  this  class  is  demanding 
a  premium  whenever  it  is  marketed.  The  supply 
of  this  stuff  will  most  likely  be  short  until  the  fall 
marketing  period. 

The  calf  market  is  away  lower.  Congestion  in  the 
eastern  markets  has  been  a  drawback  to  the  local 
trade  in  veal,  and  prices  went  away  below  the  $10- 
market;  in  fact,  nearer  the  $9  market.  Sales  over 
this  mark  were  few,  the  majority  of  values  being 
around  $8.50  to  $8.75.  The  eastern  condition  more 
than  offset  the  light  receipts  of  calves. 

WOOL  lambs  have  been  steady  to  15  cents 
lower,  while  the  shorn  lambs  have  been 
given  a  worse  deal,  suffering  losses  from 
15  to  40  cents  from  the  prices  which  prevailed  last 
week.  The  tone  of  the  trade  bettered  as  the  week 
progressed,  and  the  finish  was  in  good  shape,  caus- 
ing the  traders  to  predict  a  better  market  for  next 
week.  Sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  steady 
to  higher  than  a  week  ago,  because  of  the  light 
supplies.  With  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  Colorado 
lambs  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  the  biggest  por- 
tion of  the  receipts  will  be  small;  the  only  territory 
open,  will  be  nearby  feedlots  and  feeding  stations, 
and  it  can  be  expected  that  the  supplies  will  be 
shipped  in  only  gradually  to  maintain  present 
values.    The  consumption  of  meat  decreases  in  the 


summer  months,  and  small  supplies  are  about  the 
only  way  the  holders  can  keep  up  prices  over  the 
summer  months.  Beside  that,  June  and  July  are  the 
southern  lamb  period,  and  most  of  the  offerings  will 
come  from  that  section,  as  has  been  the  custom  in 
the  past. 

The  majority  of  the  Colorado  lambs  are  in  near- 
by feeding  stations,  operators  letting  them  in  little 
by  little.  In  the  feedlots  in  the  West,  the  supply 
is  small.  The  prospects  are  a  good  trade  for  handy- 
weight  lambs;  heavy  grades  will  be  shunned,  and 
the  aspect  on  this  kind  is  none  too  good.  All  along 
this  kind  of  stuff  has  been  shunned  by  the  buyers 
in  preference  for  the  light  and  handy-weight  classes 
which  kill  out  good,  and  at  the  same  time  are  of  the 
weight  to  fill  the  majority  of  orders  that  are  re- 
ceived by  the  packers.  Good  sheep  have  sold  at 
prices  as  good  as  any  time  of  the  season,  due  to  the 
small  receipts  of  this  class. 

THE  trading  hogs  closed  at  the  high  point  of 
the  year.  Following  a  bad  start  in  the  open- 
ing days  of  April,  the  market  fluctuated 
widely,  but  finally  firmed,  due  to  the  influence  that 
was  brought  to  bear  by  the  sales  of  "singeing" 
hogs.  While  this  class  of  hogs  has  been  selling 
away  out  of  bounds,  the  rest  of  the  grades  con- 
sidered, there  is  no  saying  that  the  other  prices 
have  not  been  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  deal 
in  this  class.  The  average  prices  of  hogs  is  higher 
than  at  any  time  of  the  year,  showing  that  the  range 
is  closing  up.  The  quality  of  the  receipts  has  not 
been  of  the  best. 

Newsy  Market  b^otes 

Acreage  in  United  Kingdom  this  year  will  be 
smaller.  Weather  cool  and  wet.  Foreign  arrivals 
adequate.  Shipments  to  United  Kingdom  ports 
last  week  from  all  quarters  are  5,640,000  bushels. 

*  *  * 

Official  French  crop  report  made  condition  of 
winter  wheat  .87,  same  as  last  year.  This 
report  does  not  take  into  consideration  a  reduction 
in  acreage.  Weather  continues  unfavorable  for 
seeding  and  crop  development.  Foreign  arrivals 
inadequate.  *    *  * 

Following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Liver- 
pool: "The  Argentine  exportable  corn  is  probably 
not  over  89,000,000  bushels,  and  even  this  amount 
may  not  be  shipped  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  freight 
room,  so  that  Europe  will  certainly  require  sup- 
plies later  on  from  the  United  States." 

*  *  * 

Cables  from  Berlin  state  that  during  the  last 
three  months  60,000  carloads  of  corn  have  been 
transported  from  Roumania  to  the  Central  Powers, 
and  next  week  the  first  shipments  will  begin  of 
140,000  carloads  more.  This  grain  has  been  moving 
regularly  at  the  rate  of  300  cars  per  day. 

*  *  * 

E.  W.  Kalb  is  of  the  opinion  that  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  are  not  likely  to  have  a  much  better  pro- 
duction of  wheat  than  they  had  in  1912,  when  only 
26,750,000  bushels  were  raised  compared  with  121,- 
000,000  bushels  last  year.  He  also  believes  that  the 
damage  by  winter  killing  will  be  even  more  visible 
by  the  middle  of  May  than  it  is  now. 

*  *  * 

According  to  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
sales  of  lard  for  export  amounted  to  10,000,000 
pounds  in  three  business  days.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  export  sales  of  meats  have  been  the  largest  in 
many  months,  probably  5,000,000  pounds.  They 
have  included  fat  backs,  bellies,  and  a  few  of  the 
other  hog  products,  but  mainly  the  two  former. 
These  have  been  taken  by  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund, 
and  also. by  Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland. 

*  *  * 

The  cattle  shortage  will  be  materially  relieved  as 
soon  as  war  conditions  cease  to  make  ocean  rates 
prohibitive,  experts  say.  A  number  of  countries 
have  encouraged  grazing  and  reached  a  point  where 
the  export  of  cattle  is  necessary.  Honduras  will 
begin  shipments  soon  after  a  year  in  exterminating 
the  tick  and  complying  with  the  import  require- 
ments of  the  United  States.  Honduras  alone  would 
ship  50,000  cattle  if  freight  rates  were  nearer  nor- 
mal. *    *  * 

Broomhall  cables:  India — Weather  is  fine  and 
harvesting  in  most  places  is  finished  and  plenty 
of  grain  is  moving  to  ports.  Holders,  however, 
are  not  pressing,  as  reserves  of  old  wheat  are  light. 
Freights  are  scarce  and  shipping  very  difficult. 
Australia — Weather  not  favorable  for  new  crop  and 
acreage  will  suffer  as  a  consequence.  In  some 
districts  the  loss  will  be  fully  20  per  cent  of  last 
year.  Holders  are  firm  and  selling  sparingly  when 
prices  favor.  Shipping  is  still  very  low.  Continent 
is  taking  a  large  percentage  of  clearances  and  this 
is  due  to  better  tonnage  from  this  source.  Russia — 
The  weather  has  again  turned  colder  after  a  period 
of  mildness,  and  damage  is  feared.  There  is  still 
very  little  grain  moving  to  ports  of  shipment  owing 
to  bad  railway  facilities,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
spring  shipments  in  export  channels  will  be  very 
light. 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Wheeled  Disc 


HERE  is  a  wheeled  disc,  which  is  so  hung  that 
when  a  rock  or  stump  is  hit  only  those  discs 
striking  the  obstruction  will  be  thrown  into 
the  air,  the  remainder  of  the  machine  staying  in 
position.    This  takes  a  lot  of  the  tear  off  the  ma- 


chinery, and  does  not  endanger  the  life  of  tbe 
driver,  as  so  often  happens  in  the  case  of  the  old- 
style  discs. 

Two-Creeper  Tractor 

WHEN  the  caterpillar  tread  tractor  came  in 
from  California  a  few  years  ago,  it  revolu- 
tionized tractor  treads  for  wet  lands,  and 
now  the  armies  in  the  great  war  are  using  the 
tread  in  moving  their  big  guns,  weighing  many  tons. 
The  latest  along  this  line  of  creeping  treads  for 
tractors  is  seen  in  this  machine,  now  on  the  market 
from  a  Wisconsin  factory.    Not  only  is  there  a  main 


creeper  tread  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  machine, 
but  the  front,  or  steer,  wheel  is  also  a  creeper. 


Ditch  Filler 


FILLING  a  mile  or  two  of  ditch  by  hand  and  a 
shovel  is  too  slow  for  the  business  farmer 
after  his  tile  is  laid,  and  most  of  us  rig  up 
some  kind  of  a  filler  for  horse  power,  even  tho  it 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  plow  with  a  long 
double-tree  to  allow  the  horses  to  walk  astride 
the  ditch.  There  is  now  on  the  market,  however, 
a  little  device  that  fills  the  ditches  easily  and 
smoothly,  and  it  costs  little.  It  is  so  shaped  that  it 
will  not  pull  up  on  top  of  the  dirt  easily,  nor  will 


Tooth  Powder  Dispenser 

FOR  family  use,  where  powder  is  used  for 
cleansing  the  teeth,  such  an  arrangement  as 
this  recent  invention  is  worth  a  place.  The 
tooth  brush  is  pushed  endwise  against  a  spring  be- 
neath the  container  on  the  wall.  This  admits  the 
brush,  onto  which  is  de- 
posited enough  powder  to 
cleanse  the  teeth,  the  pow- 
der being  piled  nicely  on 
the  center  of  the  brush  to 
prevent  waste  in  its  use. 
The  spring  pushes  the 
brush  outwardly  and  closes 
the  bottom  of  the  container 
as  the  pressure  from  the 
hand  is  released.  Thus  the 
container  is  closed  as  soon 
as  the  brush  is  taken  away 
with  its  load  of  powder. 


it  cut  into  the  main  surface  of  the  ground  below 
the  loose  dirt  heaped  up. 

Hub  With  Pneumatic  Cushion 

I  jf  7  HEELS  of  so  many  different  types  are  now 
\\  on  the  market  that  a  new  idea  excites  little 
comment  any  more.  The  cushion  hub 
shown  here  is  the  recent  patent  of  a  New  Zea- 
lander.  The  reduction  of  the  shocks  and  vibra- 
tion is,  of  course,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pneumatic 
cushion  in  the  hub.  The 
parts  subjected  to  wear 
are  so  placed  that  they 
are  easily  and  quickly  in- 
spected and  replaced  if 
necessary.  Tho  this  wheel 
will  probably  not  be  on 
the  market  in  this  country 
for  some  time,  the  inven- 
tor thinks  enough  of  its 
Chances  and  has  sufficient 
hacking  to  protect  his  pat- 
ent in  this  country.  The 
drawing  shows  the  invention  in  use  in  the  hub  of 
a  wire  wheel,  which  would  indicate  its  use  for 
heavy  automobiles  of  a  pleasure  type  at  the  outset. 


Motor  Skate 


PLEASURE  cars  have  been  made  so  small  that 
they  are  no  longer  a  pleasure  in  many  cases, 
and  only  recently  we  heard  a  small  boy  hail 
a  man  in  one  of  those  "jitlets"  that  look  like  it 
might  be  a  grandchild  of  a  "tin  Lizzie"  and  ask  him 
if  he  had  lost  his  other 
skate.  Now  comes  the 
motor  skate,  recently 
patented  by  a  New  York 
inventor.  Delivery  boys, 
messenger  boys  and  city  mail  carriers  who  travel 
over  smooth  streets  and  floors  will  no  doubt  be 
using  something  of  the  kind  in  their  work  soon,  es- 
pecially during  the  holiday  rushes.  The  driving 
mechanism  is  operated  by  a  foot  plate,  which  is 
both  horizontal  and  depressible,  the  driving  wheel 
being  in  contact  with  the  foot  plate. 

Automobile  Jack 

JACKING  up  the  car  when  a  tire  has  to  be 
changed  is  sometimes  a  difficult  job,  especially 
if  the  ground  is  not  level,  or  dampness  or 
roughness  of  ground  surface  interferes.  An  Ohio 
man  has  recently  patented  a  new  auto  jack  that 
overcomes  many  draw- 
backs in  older  jacks.  Not 
only  is  the  jacking  up 
done  on  the  outside  of  the 
wheel  base,  as  a  few  of 
the  other  jacks  of  later 
type,  but  the  wheel  is 
braced  at  the  bottom 
where  it  touches  the 
ground  when  the  jack  is 
used.  There  is  by  this 
bracing  less  danger  of  the 
car  skidding  to  one  side 
when  jacked  up.  Being 
made-  of  bar  steel  instead  of  being  cast,  this  jack  is 
practically  indestructible.  It  folds  up  into  small 
space  when  not  in  use. 

Feed  Slicing  Machine 

ROOTS,  pumpkins,  corn  and  other  farm  crops 
are  often  fed  to  livestock  after  being  sliced. 
A  Davenport  (Iowa)  man  has  patented  this 
slicing  machine.  There  is  a  plurality  of  circular 
cutting  blades,  these  being  rotated  by  means  of  foot 
or  other  power.  There  are  blade  cleaning  means, 
a  number  of  bifurcated  pins  straddling  the  blades. 


Means  is  operable  to  simultaneously  move  the  sev- 
eral pins  to  adjust  the  blades  relatively  to  each 
other. 


Garden  and  Home  Tractor 

GARDENERS  and  home  owners  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  at  last  a  handy  size  tractor  has 
been  put  on  the  market  for  their  use.  A  Min- 
neapolis firm  has  just  announced  this  garden  trac- 
tor and  portable  gas  engine,  which  sells  at  $150. 
Strong  basic  patents  have  already  been  granted, 
and  others  are  pending  to  make  it  impossible  for 
any  one  else  to  manufacture  anything  along  the 
same  line  without  infringing.  Truck  growers  who 
have  tried  out  this  tractor  strongly  indorse  it.  The 
fact  that  such  men  as  P.  J.  Lyons,  former  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  biggest  tractor  companies,  and 
E.  R.  Beeman,  former  vice  president  of  a  leading 
drill  manufacturing  company,  are  behind  the  idea 
and  manufacture  of  this  tractor  is  sufficient  intro- 
duction to  give  it  an  audience  with  the  American 
farmer  and  truck  gardener. 

Besides  being  used  for  all  kinds  of  gardening 
work,  this  tractor  may  be  driven  from  the  garden 
to  the  house  and  barn  for  use  as  a  portable  engine 
in  churning,  washing,  mowing  the  lawn,  separating 
the  cream,  running  the  fanning  mill,  pumping,  saw- 
ing wood,  operating  the  binder,  or  any  other  job 


In  the  (iairdeu,  or  Inside  or  Outside  the  House,) 

the  AVork  Up  to  I 

about  the  house,  barn  or  garden.  The  specifications 
give  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  tractor:  Engine, 
31/£x41/£  4  cycle;  4  horse  power  on  the  belt,  2  horse 
power  on  the  draw  bar.  Speed,  230  to  2,200  rota- 
tions per  minute;  one  to  3  miles  per  hour.  Cooling 
system,  thermosyphon  system  with  comb  radiator 
and  fan.  Ignition,  standard  magnetos — no  batteries. 
Weight,  449  pounds.  Height  of  wheels,  25  inches; 
width  over  all,  17  inches.  One  gallon  of  gasoline 
will  run  the  machine  for  five  hours'  work  in  the 
field  and  for  seven  hours  on  the  belt. 


Nine-tenths  of  the  gold  mining  in  Russia  is  done 
on  crown-owned  lands. 


In  a  novel  musical  instrument  tuning  forks  take 
the  place  of  piano  strings.  .  , 


The  first  sound  was  transmitted  by  telephone  in 
Boston,  June  2,  1875. 


The  War  Department  is  encouraging  the  growing 
of  hemp  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 


An  electrically  lighted   gun  has  been  invented 
which  allows  the  hunter  to  hunt  after  nightfall. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Creosoted  Block  Floors 

CREOSOTED  wood  blocks,  already  extensively 
used  as  paving  material  for  city  streets,  have 
been  coming  into  use  as  flooring  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  according  to  the  Forest  Service. 
Its  durability,  noiselessness  under  heavy  traffic, 
and  sanitary  properties  are  its  chief  advantages 
for  paving  and  also  give  it  special  value  for  mak- 
ing floors,  especially  for  use  where  heavy  truck- 
ing, the  moving  of  heavy  machinery,  or  other  se- 
vere use  makes  the  maintenance  of  floors  a  serious 
problem. 

Most  of  the  blocks  for  these  floors  are  now  made 
of  Southern  yellow  pine.  Hemlock,  larch,  Doug- 
las fir,  black  gum,  beech  and  maple  are  also  used. 
The  blocks  are  sawed  from  long  sticks  of  timber 
and  are  treated  in  huge  steel  cylinders  from  6  to  7 
feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  or  more  in  length. 
Creosote  oil  is  run  into  the  cylinders  and  pressure 
is  then  applied  to  force  it  into  the  wood.  The  oil 
is  a  product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  coke 
from  coal  and  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  decay  of 
the  wood,  and  also  to  prevent  shrinking  and  swell- 
ing of  the  floor  after  it  is  laid. 


hf*  I  imi.-  Portable  Power 
lorve  Power 
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Wood  Pulp  "Silk" 

ABOUT  five  and  one-half  million  pounds  of  arti- 
ficial silk  made  directly  from  wood  pulp  are 
used  annually  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  investigators  in  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Originally  its  prin- 
cipal use  was  in  the  manufacture  of  braids  and 
trimmings,  but  recently  the  manufacture  of  hose 
from  artificial  silk  has  become  an  industry  of  vast 
importance.  Other  uses  are  in  the  making  of  woven 
goods  of  all  kinds,  linings,  tapestries,  neckties,  rib- 
bons and  sweater  coats. 

Several  methods  of  manufacture  are  followed,  but 
the  silk  made  from  wood  pulp  is  usually  made  by 
treating  the  wood  pulp  with  caustic  lye  and  then 
dissolving  it  in  carbon  disulphide.  This  is  then  di- 
lated with  more  caustic  lye  to  form  a  viscose  which 
is  allowed  to  age  for  some  time.  It  is  then  forced 
thru  dyes  to  form  threads  which  are  hardened  by  a 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  ammonium  sulphate 
and  sodium  borate,  or  formic  acid.  After  washing 
and  drying,  the  silk  is  ready  for  use. 


Adjustable  Lan*p  for  Beds 

READING  in  bed,  while  not  always  to  be  rec- 
ommended, is  a  habit  that  many  enjoy.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  farmer  who  puts  in 
long  hours  in  the  field  and  at  his  desk,  so  that  he 
is  too  tired  to  sit  up  and  read  after  supper.  A  New 

Yorker  recently  pat- 
ented this  adjustable 
lamp  for  those  who 
read  in  bed.  It  may 
be  clamped  on  the  bed- 
post at  the  proper  po- 
sition to  give  light  on 
the  spot  it  is  needed. 
In  the  cylinder  is  a 
battery  to  supply  the 
source  of  light.  The 
electric  globe,  while 
small  enough  to  make 
the  cost  of  its  use  low, 
is  large  enough  to  give 
a  good  light  for  the 
purpose  needed.  The 
thumb  screw  makes  it 
possible  to  put  the  lamp 
where  it  will  be  out  of  the  way  and  still  throw  the 
light  where  needed,  while  at  the  same  time  clamp- 
ing either  wood  or  brass  so  as  not  to  mar  it. 

Can  Influence  Sex 

RECENT  announcement  is  made  that  Dr. 
Jacques  Loeb  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
New  York,  has  discovered  a  method  by  which 
he  can  influence  the  sex  of  frogs,  so  that  all  are 
created  males.  This  announcement  was  made  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  the  new  national  museum.  The  process  is 
limited  to  the  production  of  the  one  sex,  it  is  be- 
lieved, tho  even  this  discovery  is  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  the  search  for  sex  control.  The  chemical 
creation  of  living  things  by  artificial  fertilization  is 
already  an  actual  accomplishment,  but  in  working 
out  this  discovery  it  was  found  that  only  males 
could  be  so  produced. 


Stalk  Cutter 


C 


UTTING  the  stalks  into  small  pieces,  so  that 
/  they  will  be  turned  under  by  the  plow,  is  a 
regular  early  spring  job  in  some  sections. 
Others,  with  less  time  and  more  acres,  disk  the 
stalks  or  break  them  off  with  a  harrow.  One  of  the 
newest  types  of  stalk 
cutters  was  recently 
patented  by  one  of  the 
leading  implement  mak- 
ers, and  is  now  on  the 
market.  In  general 
form  it  differs  little 
from  the  early  stalk 
cutters  of  fifteen  years 

ago,  a  cylinder  with  six  blades  being  suspended  on 
a  frame  between  two  wheels,  to  be  let  down  to  roll 
along  the  ground  and  cut  the  stalks  in  even  lengths 
as  the  team  straddles  the  row.  A  crank  arm  is 
pivoted  at  one  end  of  the  frame  on  a  horizontal 
axis  so  that  its  free  end  is  swingable  vertically  with 
respect  to  the  frame,  a  carrying  wheel  being  mount- 
ed on  the  free  end  of  the  crank  arm.  A  lever  is 
pivoted  to  the  frame  to  swing  the  crank  arm  up  or 
down  as  wanted. 

Sickle  Bar  Holder 

THOSE  of  us  who  have  held  a  sickle  from  the 
mowing  machine  while  we  ground  it  on  the 
grindstone  will  welcome  this  patent,  recently 
granted  to  Martin  Tausan  of  Nebraska,  for  a  device 
to  hold  sickle  bars  while  they  are  ground.  The 
sickle  "bar  may  be  suspended  above  the  grindstone, 
so  that  the  operator  may  grasp  it  and  shift  it  from 


"Juice"  on  the  Milky  Way 

ELECTRICITY  has  been  put  to  work  in  some  of 
the  most  up-to-date  dairy  buildings  of  the 
country  at  separating  the  milk,  as  well  as 
running  the  milking  machine.    The  electric  driven 
type,  now  being  manufactured  by  one  of  the  leading 


firms,  is  very  satisfactory  where  electricity  is  avail- 
able. A  standard  electric  motor  of  one-third  to 
one-fifth  horse  power  is  used,  tho  only  a  fraction 
of  this  power  is  needed  to  run  this  suction  feed 
machine  after  it  is  in  motion.  This  new  suction 
feed  avoids  the  big  loss  in  butterfat,  its  manufac- 
turers claim,  because  the  milk  is  not  fed  into  the 
bowl  by  gravity,  but  is  sucked  up  from  below  by 
the  vacuum  created  by  the  speed  of  the  bowl.  The 
suction  feed  skims  as  closely  at  one  speed  as  an- 
other, while  the  old  type  separators  had  to  be  kept 
at  a  certain  speed  if  all  the  cream  was  to  be  gath- 
ered. 

Automatic  Trip  Beam  Plow 

PLOWING  among  roots  and  stumps  causes  lots 
of  grief  to  the  plowman,  but  a  recent  patent 
of  a  Wisconsin  man  is  designed  to  get  rid  of 
many  of  these  troubles.    The  plow  has  a  double 
pivotal  connection  with  the  main  frame,  the  plow 


Clamps  have  been  invented  to  fasten  the  cover  on 
an  ironing  board  in  a  few  seconds. 
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end  to  end  as  easily  as  tho  it  were  a  pocket  knife, 
the  supporting  springs  attached  to  the  pulleys  hold- 
ing the  bar  just  above  the  stone. 


being  adapted  to  lift  upon  one  of  these  pivotal  con- 
nections as  a  center  and  to  tilt  rotatively  about  the 
other.  The  trip  mechanism  normally  opposes  the 
rotative  movement  and  the  brake  mechanism  normal- 
ly opposes  the  lifting  movement  of  the  plow,  said 
trip  mechanism  being  adapted  to  release  under  ex- 
cessive strain. 

Portable  Windmills  Latest 

DOWN  in  Missouri  and  other  sections  of  the 
country  where  livestock  farming  is  of  first 
importance  and  water  can  be  had  at  depths 
of  eight  to  twenty-five  feet,  these  windmills  are 
put  on  short  steel  towers  with  sled  runners,  the 
towers  being  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  When 
tho  farmer  wants  to  change  his  feeding  yard,  or 
the  pasture,  he  merely  pulls  up  the  pump  and  pipe 
and  moves  over  to  the  well  in  the  other  field  or 
yard.  Thrashing  crews  are  also  using  these  in 
some  sections  in  preference  to  tank  wagons,  it  is 
claimed. 
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of  bushes  not  forty  yards  away,  and 
the  next  instant  there  was  a  red  flash 
against  the  black  of  the  woods  beyond, 
the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle,  and  a  bul- 
let cut  its  way  thru  the  rim  of  Jim's 
hat.  The  figure,  as  soon  as  the  shot 
was  fired,  darted  away  and  ran  along 
the  side  of  the  hill. 

Jim's  anger  was  roused  to  a  danger- 
ous pitch.  He  put  the  lines  into 
Sally's  hands.  He  felt  that  it  would 
be  recklessly  foolish  to  pursue  the 
would-be  assassin  into  the  cover  of 
the  woods,  but  his  anger  caused  him 
to  throw  all  caution  to  the  winds,  and 
unheeding  the  protest  of  Sally,  he 
dashed  up  the  hill  in  pursuit  of  the 
fleeing  figure. 

Thru    the  interlacing    bushes  and 


W.  D.  Boyce  Co.]  « 
fugitive,   he  sopn    came  to   a  place 
where  the  tracks  showed  plainly  in  a 
patch  of  bare  earth,  and  of  these  he 
made  a  careful  examination. 

He  returned  home  much  mystified, 
for  the  tracks  corresponded  in  almost 
every  particular  to  the  ones  made  by 
the  mysterious  vandal  who  had  visited 
his  watermelon  patch  some  time  be- 
fore. 

"I  guess  I'll  have  to  look  a  little 
closer  into  this  business,"  was  Jim's 
comment. 

CHAPTER  IX 

JIM  was  much  puzzled  over  the  mys- 
terious affair  of  his  attempted  as- 
sassination, but  he  did  not  allow  it  to 
cause  him  any  great  mental  disturb- 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

IT  WAS  evident  that  Mai  Wheatley 
was  surprised.  More  than  that,  he 
was  amazed  that  any  one  in  that  gath- 
ering should  dare  to  brave  his  wrath 
by  pushing  him  aside.  Surprise  kept 
him  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  his 
face  reddened  and  he  came  very  close 
to  Jim  Higgins. 

He  put  out  his  fist  in  a  menacing 
manner.  "You  impudent  skunk!"  he 
panted,  in  a  rage. 

"Don't  make  a  nuisance  of  your- 
self!" advised  Jim,  calmly.  "If  you 
can't  behave  yourself  you'd  better  get 
out." 

"I'm  goin'  to  git  out,  but  not  till  I've 
given  you  a  lickin'!" 

As  Wheatley  uttered  the  words  he 
made  a  quick  step  forward,  and  clinch- 
ing his  fist,  aimed  a  blow  .full  at  the 
face  of  Jim.  But  Jim  was  prepared 
for  just  such  a  move,  and  leaping  to 
one  side,  he  struck  his  assailant  a 
quick,  heavy  blow  that  sent  him  reel- 
ing against  the  wall,  where  he  fell 
heavily  to  the  floor.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant  the  companions  of  Wheat- 
ley,  seeing  their  leader  vanquished, 
hurled  themselves  forward  to  punish 
the  victor. 

Jim  Higgins  was  something  of  an 
athlete,  powerful  of  build  and  a  boxer 
of  superb  skill.  It  was  well  for  him 
that  this  was  so,  for  he  was  now  to  be 
put  to  a  severe  test.  With  marvelous 
quickness  and  skill,  he  managed  to 
knock  down  the  two  foremost  assail- 
ants, and  by  that  time  Jim's  friends 
had  come  to  his  aid,  and  then  there 
was  an  ugly  mix-up. 

Sam  Rooney  also  took  a  hand  in  the 
game,  and  when  the  smoke  of  the  battle 
had  blown  over,  Wheatley  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  reposing  on  the  floor, 
very  much  the  worse  for  wear,  while 
a  flock  of  frightened  girls  and  women 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  were  watching  the  little 
drama  in  breathless  silence. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Sam  Rooney,  as 
he  surveyed  the  result  of  the  battle, 
"we  might  as  well  remove  the  rubbish 
from  the  house  before  it  has  a  chance 
to  give  us  further  annoyance."  And 
so  the  battered  and  fallen  intruders 
were  quickly  dragged  to  the  outside, 
where  they  were  deposited  on  the 
grass,  their  wounds  dressed,  and  the 
stains  of  the  battle  washed  from  their 
faces. 

When  the  vanquished  were  fully  re- 
stored and  were  ready  to  return  to 
their  homes,  Sam  Rooney  offered  them 
a  bit  of  advice. 

"Now,  gents,"  he  said,  "I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  sorry  that  you  made  it 
necessary  for  the  boys  to  muss  you 
up  like  this  in  my  house.  It  was  not  a 
hospitable  act,  as  you  will  allow,  but 
we  just  couldn't  avoid  it  without  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  the  charge  of  be- 
ing too  proud  to  fight.  Now,"  he  ad- 
ded, turning  to  the  blind  fiddler  whom 
he  had  summoned,  "you  may  play 
"Home,  Sweet  Home'  for  these  gents 
and  we'll  bid  'em  good  night." 
***** 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Jim  and 
Sally  drove  in  the  direction  of  home. 
It  was  a  calm  night,  and  fleecy  clouds 
obscured  the  moonless  sky.  They  had 
turned  into  a  road  leading  across  a 
rocky  hill  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  timber  when  the  horse  Jim  was 
driving  began  pricking  up  his  ears  as 
if  scenting  danger. 

Jim  took  the  whip  from  the  socket, 
and  tapping  the  horse  with  it,  urged 
him  to  go  on.  But  he  shied,  turning 
abruptly  from  the  road  into  a  clump  of 
bushes. 

Jim  leaped  from  the  buggy,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  quieting  the  horse  when 
a  dark  form  moved  into  view  in  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road.    It  rose  from  a  clump 


over  the  thickly  strewn  bowlders  he 
dashed,  the  fleeing  figure  before  him 
dodging  in  and  out  of  the  cover  like  a 
jack-in-the-box  „as  it  fled  over  the 
rough  ground.  It  was  not  until  the 
fugitive  had  taken  refuge  in  a  clump 
of  thick  underbrush,  traversed  by  en- 
tangling vines,  that  Jim  realized  the 
futility  of  continuing  the  chase. 

He  was  much  mystified  as  to  who 
the  would-be  assassin  could  be.  It 
was  hardly  possible  that  it  could  have 
been  one  of  Wheatlcy's  gang,  as  the 
six  had  gone  toward  town  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  traveled  by 
Jim. 

The  next  day,  determined  to  find 
some  clew  if  possible,  he  returned  to 
the  spot  from  which  the  shot  had  been 
fired  at  him,  and  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  surroundings.  By 
following    the  course    taken  by  the 


ance.  It  might  have  been  the  work  of 
one  of  the  Wheatley  crowd,  after  all, 
he  reasoned,  who  made  the  attempt  on 
his  life  while  smarting  under  the  de- 
feat which  had  attended  the  attempt 
to  run  a  bluff  at  the  dance  at  Rooney's. 

Jim  had  quite  a  lot  to  occupy  his 
mind  besides  hunting  down  criminals, 
for  the  cultivating  of  his  melons,  now 
that  the  vines  had  begun  to  run,  was 
something  that  required  his  undivided 
attention.  It  was  not  till  the  vines 
were  some  four  feet  long  that  he  gave 
them  their  last  cultivation,  being  care- 
ful to  go  over  the  patch  and  lay  the 
vines  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  in- 
jured by  the  cultivator.  When  this 
was  clone  they  were  replaced,  and  the 
patch  gone  over  carefully  with  a  hoe, 
cutting  all  remaining  weeds. 

By  the  first  of  July  the  melons  be- 
gan setting  on  the  vines.    They  were 


of  the  Sweet  Cuban  variety — a  long, 
dark  green  melon  with  a  thin  rind  and 
rich,  red  meat — sweet  and  of  excel- 
lent flavor,  and  especially  suited  for 

the  home  market. 

"Can  you  tell  when  they  are  ripe?" 
asked  Sally. 

Jim  scratched  his  head  reflectively. 

"I'm  not  sure,"  he  said.  "I  can  pick 
a  ripe  watermelon  usually,  but  I  don't 
know  how  I'd  make  it  when  it  came  to 
picking  them  by  the  wagon  load." 

"Then  you  will  have  to  practice  a 
little  when  the  melons  begin  to  ripen," 
she  told  him. 

"I  guess  1*11  have  to.  I'll  have  to 
look  that  part  of  the  business  up." 

"Uncle  Dick  has  various  ways  of 
telling  a  ripe  melon,"  said  Sally.  "In 
fact,  he  can  tell  one  almost  by  looking 
at  it,  but  the  usual  ways  are  by  sound- 
ing or  thumping,  the  color  of  the  rind 
on  the  underside,  and  the  brittleness 
of  the  rind  when  scratched  with  the 
finger-nail.  All  of  these  and  many 
other  ways  are  employed  to  tell  when 
a  melon  is  ripe." 

"I  guess  I'll  Jiave  to  consult  the 
Melon  Book  and  brush  up  a  little," 
laughed  Jim. 

And  so  as  the  days  went  by  he  con- 
tinued to  acquire  bits  of  knowledge 
pertaining  to  the  cultivating  of  water- 
melons, and  he  was  learning  much 
from  his  own  experience  and  observa- 
tions. 

His  watermelon  patch  was  the  only 
one  in  the  neighborhood  that  was  de- 
signed to  furnish  melons  for  the  mar- 
ket, and  it  did  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  living  in  that 
vicinity.  There  was  much  speculation 
among  them  as  to  Jim's  chances  of 
making  a  success  of  his  new  venture, 
and  the  neighbors  frequently  engaged 
him  in  conversation  respecting  his 
methods  of  work. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  melons 
began  to  ripen  Sally  handed  Jim  a  bit 
of  paper  on  which  was  written: 

"This  Sweet  Cuban  was  raised  on 
the  'Walnut  Hill  Farm'  and  is  guaran- 
teed to  be  ripe  and  of  first  quality 
"JAMES  HIGGINS, 
"R.  F.  D.,  Gray  Rocks,  Mo." 

"Why,  what  is  that  for?"  asked  Jim, 

puzzled. 

"You  must  have  this  printed  on 
gummed  labels,"  said  Sally,  "and  paste 
one  on  each  melon  sold.  That  will  not 
only  serve  as  a  guarantee,  but  will  be 
a  good  advertisement  as  well.  It  will 
also  put  you  in  touch  with  the  con- 
sumers as  well  as  with  the  dealers. 
The  labels  printed  and  gummed  ready 
for  sticking,  will  cost  about  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  thousand,  and  they'll  be 
worth  it — and  more.  It  was  the  use  of 
labels  of  this  kind  that  gave  Uncle 
Dick  his  start  in  the  business.  They 
brought  him  more  orders  than  he  could 
fill." 

"That  surely  looks  good  to  me!" 
cried  Jim.  "I'll  have  the  labels  made 
right  away.  Say,"  he  went  on,  bend- 
ing very  close  to  her,, "I  am  ashamed  of 
myself  when  I  think  of  how  much  you 
have  had  to  help  me  in  this  business. 
When  I  get  the  labels  I  am  going  to 
put  one  right  there!"  And  he  leaned 
forward  quickly  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead. 

She  drew  back,  coloring. 

"Good  gracious,  Jim,  don't  take  me 
for  a  watermelon!"  she  cried. 

"A  Sweet  Cuban,"  he  said. 
*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  early  in  August  that  Jim  Hig- 
gins marketed  his  first  melons.  He 
hauled  them  in  a  wagon  to  the  little 
town  of  Gray  Rocks.  They  were  the 
first  home-grown  melons  to  be  brought 
to  the  town.  He  had  something  over 
sixty  in  the  load,  and  they  were  of  fine 
size,  running  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  each.  He  had  explored  the  lo- 
cal markets  well,  and  had  decided  to 
sell  to  the  dealers  in  the  town  and  not 
bother  trying  to  peddle  the  melons. 

He  stopped  his  team  in  front  of  Har- 
ley's  store.  It  was  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  in  the  town,  and  in  ad- 
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dition  to  carrying  a  line  of  general 
merchandise,  dealt  in  produce  of  all 
kinds.  Mr.  Harley,  a  portly  man  of  60, 
came  out  and  looked  at  the  melons. 

"What  do  you  want  for  them?"  he 
asked. 

"All  I  can  get,"  replied  Jim,  who  was 
new  at  the  business  and  wished  to  get 
a  line  on  prices  before  making  an  offer. 

"I  can  well  understand  that,"  said 
Harley,  "and  it  is  my  business  to  get 
them  for  as  little  as  I  can,  with  justice 
to  you.  Those  are  nice  melons.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  you  must 
remember  that  for  the  last  month,  al- 
most, the  melons  from  the  South  have 
been  flooding  the  markets  here.  They 
have  taken  all  the  'edge'  off  of  it,  as 
the  saying  goes." 

"That  is  true  enough,"  nodded  Jim. 
"But  the  melons  from  the  South  and 
mine  differ  very  much.  Mine  are  much 
sweeter  and  the  flavor  is  much  better. 
Besides,  they  are  not  so  tough  and 
thick-rinded,  for  the  melons  shipped 
from  the  Southern  plantations  must 
be  tough  and  thick-rinded  in  order  to 
stand  shipping." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are  quite  right  about 
that,"  admitted  Harley,  "but  at  the 
same  time  few  who  buy  melons  appre- 
ciate the  difference." 

"But  they  will  when  they  have  tried 
mine." 

"But  the  melons  must  first  be  sold 
before  they  can  be  tried.  Have  you 
had  any  offer?" 

"Xo;  I  just  came  to  town." 

"I  have  quite  a  few  of  the  Southern 
melons  on  hand  yet,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  can't  make  you  a  very  liberal  offer. 
In  fact,  I  doubt  if  I  would  be  justified, 
considering  the  state  of  the  market,  in 
offering  you  more  than  17  cents  per 
melon  and  take  the  load." 

"That  is  not  enough,"  said  Jim. 

The  merchant  laughed. 

"I  half  expected  you  to  say  that,"  he 
said.  "I  know  the  quality  of  those 
home-grown  melons,  and  for  my  own 
use  I'd  much  rather  have  them;  but  I 
buy  to  sell,  and  those  I  sell  to  do  not 
always  know  the  quality  of  your  mel- 
ons." 

"I  know,  but  these  melons  should  re- 
tail for  from  20  to  40  cents  each." 

"I  am  selling  Southern  melons  of 
near  the  same  size  for  25  cents,  and 
the  smaller  ones  for  much  less.  Be- 
sides, I  am  at  present  loaded  up  on 
melons,  as  are  the  '  other  dealers,  I 
think." 

"I  see,"  nodded  Jim. 

"You  might  peddle  them  out,"  sug- 
gested Harley. 

"I  haven't  got  the  time,"  said  Jim. 
"It  is  not  the  way  I  had  planned  to 
handle  my  crop.  I  am  in  the  melon- 
raising  business,  but  not  in  the  ped- 
dling business." 

"You  have  the  right  idea,"  smiled 
Harley. 

Jim  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he  said, 
"I'll  fix  it  so  you  can  handle  my  mel- 
ons." 

"How?" 

"I  will  leave  this  load.  You  sell  the 
melons  on  a  scale  of  from  20  to  40 
cents,  20,  30  and  40,  according  to  size. 
When  they  are  sold  you  pay  me  75  per 
cent  of  what  you  take  in  for  the  mel- 
ons, and  I  guarantee  all  melons  and 
stand  all  losses.  You  are  out  noth- 
ing, you  take  no  risk,  and  have  no 
capital  invested.  I  am  doing  this  to 
Introduce  my  melons  here.    You  will 

-  notiee  that  they  all  bear  my  label. 
Every  one  in  guaranteed.   I  must  hurry 
back  home,  for  I  have  much  to  do. 
Shall  I  unload  the  melons?" 
t  "Yes,"  replied  Harley,  "and  I'll  do 

rthe  best  I  can  with  them." 

The  next  day  as  Jim  was  working 

■ptnong  his  watermelons  Sally  drove 

'  Op  to  the  fence  and  hailed  him. 
L  "A  message  for  you  came  over  our 

,  'phone  last  evening,"  she  said. 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  come  and  tell 
me,"  replied  Jim,  It  in  face  radiant  as 
he  look*-r|  at,  the  trim  figure  sitting  In 
the  buggy.  "I  ought  to  have  a  'phone 
Of  my  own.    Who  .vat  wanting  me?" 

"It  was  Mr.  Harley,  the  merchant  In 
Cray  Rocks,  lie  said  to  tell  you  that 
the  melons  you  brought  him  are  all 
sold,  and  that,  he'd  like  to  have  anoth- 
er load  as  soon  as  you  can  bring 


CHAPTER  X 

HARLEY  smiled  when  Jim  Higgins 
drove  up  to  the  store  with  anoth- 
er load  of  melons. 

"It  was  the  melons  and  not  I  who 
did  the  selling,"  he  said.  "As  soon  as 
the  people  got  a  taste  of  them,  I  had 
no  trouble  in  disposing  of  all  I  had." 

"I  am  glad  they  gave  satisfaction," 
said  Jim.  "I  felt  sure  they  would.  I 
planted  mine  as"  early  as  I  dared,  so  as 
to  get  on  the  market  a  little  ahead  of 
the  others  if  possible." 

"You  have  done  that  all  right.  There 
are  very  few  melon  raisers  in  this  lo- 
cality, tho.  You  have  one  competitor, 
however,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "a 
negro,  who  has  been  in  town  looking 
for  an  opening  for  his  crop." 

"I  should  think  he'd  be  one  of  his 
own  best  customers,"  laughed  Jim. 

"Yes,  I  guess  Old  Jake,  as  he  is 
called,  likes  melons  just  as  the  rest  of 
his  race  does.  His  crop  is  more  than 
a  week  behind  yours,  I  think,  from 
what  he  says." 

When  Jim  had  unloaded  his  melons 
and  was  ready  to  start  for  home,  Har- 


ley came  out  and  handed  him  $14.10, 
with  the  following  statement: 

To  18  melons  at  20  cents  $  3.60 

To  24  melons  at  30  cents   7.20 

To  20  melons  at  40  cents   8.00 

To    4  melons  unripe,  returned  

Total   $18.80 

25  per  cent  commission  $  4.70 

Balance   $14.10 

"Well,  you  did  better  than  if  you 


had  accepted  my  offer  of  17  cents  for 
the  load,"  said  Harley;  "nearly  four 
dollars  better,  and  as  I  did  better  than 
I  expected,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

Jim  was  quite  well  satisfied  with  the 
amount  he  had  received  for  his  first 
melons  to  be  marketed,  but  he  real- 
ized that  the  town  of  Gray  Rocks 
would  not  afford  him  a  market  for  all 
his  crop.  Therefore,  he  would,  later 
on,  be  compelled  to  seek  a  larger  mar- 
ket. 

it  was  after  he  had  sold  his  first 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  melons  that 
Sally's  Uncle  Dick  made  his  promised 
brief  visit  to  the  Davidson  home. 
Uncle  Dick  was  known  in  his  part  of 
the  State  as  the  Watermelon  King.  On 
the  day  following  his  arrival  he  and 
Sally  drove  over  to  Jim's  place. 

That  young  man  was  much  pleased 
and  a  trifle  overawed  in  the  presence 
of  the  Watermelon  King,  but  he  speed- 
ily got  over  his  embarrassment  after 
Uncle  Dick  had  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  told  him  that  he  had 
done  fine — was  making  a  first-class 
showing. 

"It's  about  the  best  showing  I  ever 
saw  made  by  any  one  excepting  an  old 
hand  at  the  business,"  he  told  Jim, 
after  he  had  been  shown  over  the 
patch  and  had  seen  one  of  the  melons 
tip  the  scales  at  47  pounds.  "You  have 
got  the  idea,  my  boy,  and  I  see  that 
you  are  not  afraid  to  work." 

And  Jim  blushed  as  he  murmured 
his  thanks  for  the  compliment,  and 
remembered  how  much  of  his  success 
he  owed  to  Sally. 

"I  should  have  made  a  pretty  poor 
showing  out  of  it  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Miss  Sally  and  the  'Watermelon 
Book,'  "  he  confessed. 

Uncle  Dick  chuckled.  "My  boy,"  he 
said,  "no  man  ever  did  anything  very 
great  in  this  old  world  without  some 
woman's  help!" 

And  Jim  Higgins  could  well  believe 
that,  if  he  were  to  judge  the  women  of 
the  world  by  Sally. 

The  Watermelon  King  had  a  long 
talk  with  Jim,  in  which  he  gave  much 
valuable  information  on  watermelon 
raising.  • 

"There  is  one  thing  that  is  well  to 
remember:  That  it  is  never  advisable 
to  plant  watermelons  on  the  same 
ground  oftener  than  once  in  three  or 
four  years,"  he  said.  "I  could  never 
understand  the  exact  reason  for  this, 
for  melons  will  fail  on  ground  where 
they  have  been  grown  the  year  previ- 
ous, no  matter  how  much  fertilization 
you  may  use,  nor  how  rich  your 
ground  is.  That  has  been  my  individ- 
ual experience,  and  I  have  had  reason 
to  keep  it  in  mind." 

It  had  now  become  necessary  for 
Jim  to  employ  considerable  help  with 
his  crop,  for  the  melons  were  ripening 


rapidly,  and  it  required  a  number  of 
teams  and  wagons  to  haul  them  to 
market.  He  had  made  arrangements 
to  have  his  melons  handled  by  the 
dealers  in  three  of  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  he  now  remained  at  the 
field,  gathering  and  sorting  and  look- 
ing after  the  labeling  and  loading. 

He  had  erected  a  little  shed  at  the 
end  of  the  field  where  the  main  road 
ran  by,  and  here  he  kept  a  supply  of 
melons  to  sell  to  travelers  passing, 
and  also  kept  some  nice  ones  cut  that 
he  might  "treat"  the  neighbors  who 
called  to  a  sample  of  his  Sweet  Cu- 
bans. 

The  melon  weighing  47  pounds  was 
still  lying  on  the  field  scales  when  Sam 
Benton  came  along.  He  looked  at  it 
and  then  noticed  its  weight. 

"Say,  Jim,  you  have  beat  me!"  he 
said.  "And  by  Jenks!  I'm  glad  of  it. 
It  is  worth  five  dollars  to  see  a  melon 
patch  like  this  on  a  piece  of  poor  up- 
land; an'  it's  worth  a  whole  lot  more 
to  any  farmer  in  this  neck  of  the  woods 
that's  got  sense  enough  to  take  the 
hint." 

He  fished  a  five-dollar  bill  from  his 
pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  scales  be- 
side the  melon.  "You  remember  what 
I  told  you,"  he  went  on,  with  a  grin. 
"Well,  here's  the  five.  I  git  the  melon,, 
don't  I?" 

"Sure  thing,"  assented  Jim,  cordial- 
ly, "and  the  five  dollars,  too.  You 
didn't  suppose  I  meant  to  take  it?" 

"You've  got  to,"  broke  in  Sam,  as  he 
took  the  melon  and  walked  toward  his 
wagon  that  stood  at  the  fence.  He 
chuckled  as  he  turned  to  Jim  again, 
and  added:  "You  can  jist  call  that  my 
weddin'  present." 

CHAPTER  XI 

1AM  going  to  Springfield  early  in 
the  morning,"  Jim  Higgins  an- 
nounced one  evening  to  Sally,  as  she 
drove  by  his  field. 

"Going  to  take  a  load  of  melons?" 
she  asked. 

"Only  a  few  samples  in  my  buggy," 
he  said.  "I  find  that  I  must  have  a 
wider  market." 

"But  it  is  quite  a  long  distance  to 
haul  them." 

"Yes,  but  the  difference  in  the  price 
I  shall  receive,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  getting  them  to  the  city.  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  Stone 
&  Hibbard,  a  big  firm  of  brokers  there 
who  handle  everything  in  the  way  of 
fruit,  country  produce,  provisions  and, 
in  fact,  everything  one  wants  to  sell. 
They  quote  better  prices  than  I  have 
ever  received,  and  I  think  it  will  pay 
me  to  run  over  to  the  city  and  investi- 
gate." 

"Oh,  I  hope  you  will  find  a  better 
market  in  the  city,"  cried  Sally. 

"I  hope  so,  too.  Anyhow,  I'm  going 
to  see  what  I  can  do.  I  have  got  a  fine 
lot  of  melons  that  will  go  onto  the 
market  right  away,  and  I'd  like  to  get 
the  top  price  for  them." 

The  office  of  Stone  &  Hibbard  was 
an  imposing  establishment,  and  their 
large  warehouses  were  the  scene  of  fe- 
verish activity.  Draymen,  with  their 
clattering  vehicles,  swore  as  they 
pushed  in  and  out,  rubbing  shoulders 
with  high-power  motor  trucks  that 
came  and  went  with  warning  honks 
and  sharp  staccato  of  exploding  gaso- 
line. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Stone,  the  head  of  the 
firm,  was  a  sleek,  well-fed  individual 
of  50.  He  was  rather  corpulent,  but 
the  perfect  fit  of  his  clothes  modified 
the  possible  suggestion  of  obesity. 

Jim  Higgins  was  a  trifle  overawed  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  commercial  ac- 
tivity and  in  the  presence  of  the  au- 
gust Mr.  Godfrey  Stone,  with  his  air 
of  superiority  and  the  evidence  of  opu- 
lence that  was  visible  behind  the 
ground  glass  door  of  the  office.  He 
introduced  himself  rather  awkwardly, 
but  he  was  soon  placed  at  his  ease  by 
the  affable  Mr.  Stone. 

"We  are  pleased,  indeed,  to  have  you 
come,"  he  said,  as  he  took  the  visitor's 
hand  in  a  firm  grip.  "We  are,  as  you 
will  see,  over  head  and  heels  in  busi- 
ness, for  this  is  now  the  harvest  time 
for  much  that  we  handle,  but  we  al- 
ways have  time  to  give  welcome  to 
those  who  honor  us  with  a  visit." 

He  accompanied  Jim  out  to  his  bug- 
gy where  were  three  line  watermelons, 


being  the  three  sizes  that  young  man 

was  just  then  marketing. 

"We  happened  to  get  hold  of  one  of 
your  melons  the  other  day,"  said  Stone. 
"My  partner,  Mr.  Hibbard,  was  out  on 
a  scout  with  his  motor,  and  ran  onto 
some  of  your  wares  in  the  little  town 
of  Gray  Rocks.  He  brought  one  into 
camp  and  we  sampled  it.  Say,  young 
man,  it  was  the  finest  thing  we  have 
seen  this  season.  We  skinned  off  the 
label  and  wrote  you;  and  by  the  way, 
that  idea  of  the  label  is  a  good  one — 
if  you  have  the  right  sort  of  stuff  be- 
hind it." 

"That  was  not  my  idea,  but  I  adopt- 
ed it,"  said  Jim.  "If  a  fellow  has  any- 
thing to  sell  worth  selling,  it  is  worth 
having  a  tag  of  identification." 

"Exactly.  All  good  articles  should 
bear  a  distinguishing  mark  of  some 
kind  or  a  label  by  which  the  consumer 
can  be  guided.  How  much  of  a  crop 
have  you?" 

"Five  acres.  Within  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks  nearly  all  my  crop  will 
go  onto  the  market." 

"Will  they  grade  up  to  these  samples 
you  have  brought,  do  you  think?" 

"Oh,  yes,  fully  up  to  the  samples. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  that  will  be 
better  than  any  of  these,  but  a  few 
may  fall  below  the  lesser." 

"How  many  melons  do  you  figure  on 
marketing?" 

"Four  or  five  thousand — maybe 
more.  I  could  not  give  a  very  correct 
estimate." 

"Of  course  not.  I  understand  that. 
Well,  we  should  like  to  handle  them 
for  you.  We  have  facilities  for  placing 
our  goods  where  they  will  bring  the 
best  prices.  One  thing  about  your 
melons  that  attracted  our  attention 
is  their  fine  flavor  and  their  exceeding- 
ly classy  appearance,  rich  color  and 
sweetness.  You  see,  we  have  a  special 
market  for  melons  of  this  sort  among 
dealers  who  cater  to  the  big  hotels  and 
cafes,  in  the  large  cities.  These  mel- 
ons, as  you  know,  will  not  bear  ship- 
ping in  the  regular  way,  but  must  go 
in  crates  when  shipped.  Nov/,  what 
have  you  been  receiving  for  these?" 

"Something  near  20  cents  each,"  said 
Jim.  "But  they  were  sold  in  the  local 
markets  where  the  cost  of  handling  is 
a  small  item." 

"I  see.  I  think  we  can  do  a  little 
better  than  that.  How  would  24  cents 
each  as  they  run  strike  you?" 

Jim  reflected  a  moment. 

"I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  The 
distance  to  haul  them  is  quite  an  item 
in  the  expense  of  handling." 

"You  are  quite  right.  But  I'll  tell 
you  what  we  will  do;  we  have  several 
big  motor  trucks  and  we  will  agree  to 
send  these  to  your  field  for  a  large 
per  cent  of  your  crop,  so  that  your  ex- 
pense of  carting  them  here  will  be  cut 
down  considerably.  You  will  under- 
stand that  tho  your  melons  are  of  a 
good  grade,  the  cost  of  getting  them  to 
the  city  markets  must  be  taken  into 
consideration." 

Jim  was  favorably  impressed  with 
the  system  of  doing  business  employed 
by  Stone  &  Hibbard,  and  after  a  half- 
hour's  conference  with  the  head  of  the 
firm,  he  started  for  home,  having  in  his 
pocket  a  signed  contract  with  Stone  & 
Hibbard  for  the  remainder  of  his  crop. 
He  liked  the  wholesale  way  in  which 
the  business  was  done,  and  he  antici- 
pated greater  profits  than  he  had  fig- 
ured on  before  his  visit  to  Springfield. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  weeks 
Jim  was  very  busy,  for  his  crop  came 
on  with  a  rush  and  had  to  be  marketed. 
The  best  and  finest  melons  were  se- 
lected and  sent  to  Stone  &  Hibbard. 
Many  of  the  largest  weighed  fifty 
pounds  and  over,  and  would  retail  for 
from  50  to  60  cents  each.  But  he  was 
quite  satisfied  to  receive  the  24  cents 
each  to  be  paid  by  Stone  &  Hibbard. 

He  had  delivered  1,480  to  them 
when  it  occurred  to  him  that  as  he 
had  as  yet  received  no  check  in  pay- 
ment for  the  same  it  might  be  well  to 
call  on  the  firm  and  ask  for  a  settle- 
ment. He  found  a  stranger  in  the  of- 
fice of  Stone  &  Hibbard,  a  Mr.  Silas 
Marks  who  was  the  firm's  bookkeeper. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Stone,"  said  Jim, 
as  he  was  ushered  into  the  office. 
The  bookkeeper  waved  him  to  a  seat. 
"Mr.  Stone  is  not  in  the  city,"  be 
said.  .      .    ,  T.  , 

"And  Mr.  Hibbard?"  inquired  Jim. 
Continued  on  Fatjro  247 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 

Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7704— Ladies*  Shirtwaist— Cut  in 

sizes  ?6  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Those  who  like  variety  will  wel- 
come this  blouse  witli  the  back 
extendi'.!  e  over  the  front  shoul- 
ders to  form  a  fancy  yoke,  the 
fronts  of  the  garment  being  gath- 
ered to  it.  Lace  edging  plays  an 
important  part  in  giving  a  dainty 
collar  and  uniquely  giving  a 
square  inset  effect  to  the  Iront. 

7806— Misses'  Dress— Cut  in 
sizes  14,  16  and  18  years.  This 
effective  design  for  a  combination 
of  materials  may  be  worn  without 
a  shield.  The  blouse  slip"  on  over 
the  head  and  has  its  fullness  grace- 
fully caught  at  the  sides,  where 
the  ends  of  the  wide  belt  are  fas- 
tened. The  skirt  is  cut  in  three 
gores. 

77<>0 — Ladles'  Shirtwaist — Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Summery  and  graceful  in  its  lines 
is  this  waist,  which  is  gathered 
front  and  back  to  a  "drop  yoke" 
in  curved  outline.  A  handsome 
collar  is  made  richer  with  edging 
and  a  deep  cuff  on  the  short  sleeve 
is  similarly  favored. 

7791 —  Ladies'  Negligee — Cut  in 

sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  How  tempting  this  neg- 
ligee is,  with  the  most  salient  of 
the  season's  features — the  deep 
cape  collar — and  in  contrasting 
note,  with  lace  or  edging  for  a 
finish.  An  elastic  band  at  a  raised 
waistline  brings  the  fullness  into 
folds,  giving  a  graceful  fall  to  the 
full  length  skirt  section. 

7762 — Girls*  Apron — Cut  in  sizes 
2  to  14  years.  This  smart  little 
cover-all  makes  as  direct  and 
strong  appeal  as  the  dress  by  rea- 
son of  its  neatly  finished  round  or 
square  neck,  in  goods  of  solid 
color  contrasting  note.  The  clos- 
ing is  at  the  back  or  front  as  pre- 
ferred. 

7754 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  The 
simplicity  of  this  little  frock  is 
its  greatest  charm.  Contrasting 
goods  contribute  the  neat  col- 
lar and  sleeve  cuffs — also  the  belt 
— and  the  side  front  button  clos- 
ing is  attractive.  The  full  skirt, 
falling  in  plaited  effect,  is  sewed 
to  the  gathered  waist. 

7792 —  Ladies'  House  Dress- 
Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  This  is  a  model 
that  measures  up  to  the  correct 
standard  for  a  neat  and  becoming 
dress  for  practical  wear  in  the 
home.  Narrow  banding  is  used 
to  finish  the  round  neck  on  the 
full  blouse.  The  four-gored  skirt 
lias  a  pocket  in  either  side  and  is 
joined  to  the  waist  under  a  belt 
of  material. 

In  fashions  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  "the  parting  of  the  ways," 
as  it  were.  We  hold  to  the  prac- 
tical styles  that  were  given  us 
earlier  in  the  season  and  so  hap- 
py have  we  been  with  them  that 
we  would  turn  a  suspicious  ear 
to  any  hint  of  a  change.  Of  course 
there  are  some  revivals  and  nov- 
elties since  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  but  no  sensations.  Com- 
bining materials  in  all  feminine 
apparel  is  still  indorsed,  and  the 
yoke  craze  In  waists  or  blouses 
has  become  epidemic.  We  are 
giving  more  frill  or  lace  effect  to 
blouses— using  edging,  lace  or  in- 
sertion, as  the  fancy  directs — just 
how  this  treatment  "styles"  an  all- 
white  blouse  is  seen  in  No.  77'J4. 


W-E  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  any  one  who  can  sew  can"  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK.  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  Illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  

P.  O.  Box  ,  

R.  F.  D  

Town   State  


In  another  pattern,  No.  7760,  the 
fancy  drop  yoke  forms  part  of  the 
sleeve,  and  a  tie  and  a  frill  on  the 
collar  and  cuffs  add  richness.  The 
open  neck  is  becoming,  the  collar 
is  smart  and  both  are  correct. 
Either  of  these  blouses  would 
serve  manifold  purposes. 

In  a  middy  dress  for  misses  and 
small  women — and  it  would  not 
seem  like  summer  at  all  without  a 
middy— a  charming  note  of  color 
may  be  given  with  light  and  dark 
material  put  together  as  model 
No.  7806  illustrates.  The  collar, 
cuffs  and  belt  are  of  the  dark  ma- 
terial cut  bias;  the  belt  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  novel  way,  fastening 
at  the  side  fronts.  The  pocket 
looks  best  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  blouse,  and  the  three-gored 
skirt  is  given  its  share  of  trim- 
ming with  a  bias  fold  of  the  ma- 
terial, heading  the  hem.  A  note- 
worthy feature  of  this  model  is 
that  it  may  be  worn  without  a 
shield. 

To  make  a  negligee  very  tempt- 
ing, it  may  be  given  the  most 
salient  of  the  season's  features — 
the  cape  collar — and  if  edging  or 
lace  follows  the  round  of  the  col- 
lar, it  will  be  even  more  dainty. 
No.  7791  shows  just  how  such  gar- 
ment will  look,  with  the  kimono 
sleeve  introduced  and  finished  to 
match  the  collar  and  an  elastic  at 
the  waist  to  regulate  the  fullness 
and  bring  the  skirt  portion  into 
graceful  ,  folds.  The  dressing 
sacque  may  be  substituted  in  this 
style  without  losing  any  of  the 
effect  noticeable  in  the  full  length 
garment. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Spring 
Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dressmaking  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
blank  below. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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No.  366 — Centerpiece — Stamped  and 
tinted  on  a  serviceable  grade  of  tan 
ticking,  measures  21x21  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Included  with  each  are  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss. .  45  cents  each. 


>"o.  305— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  or"  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

No.  315— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  Xo.  305  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.  Will  be  mailed  for  55  cents 
each. 


Bloebird  Embroidery  Designs. 

Laundry  Bag,  No.  5034;  Pillow  Top, 
No.  5035;  Centerpiece,  No.  5036;  Scarf, 
Xo.  5037;  Fudge  Apron,  No.  5038. 

Bluebird  subjects  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  set  flowers,  fruits  and  con- 
ventional designs,  which  have  been 
used  in  the  past  few  seasons.  They  are 
taking  precedence  over  all  other  de- 
signs for  their  popularity.  Every  one 
of  the  articles  shown  above,  even  to 
the  Fudge  Apron,  showing  the  two 
birds,  is  tinted  in  artistic  and  beautiful 
shades  of  blue  and  the  lines  to  be 
worked  are  in  black. 

The  Laundry  Bag  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  17x25  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  six  skeins  of  col- 
ored floss  for  working.  Will  be  sent 
for  $2  in  subscriptions,  new  or  renew- 
al, to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Pillow  Top  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  17x21  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  a  back  and  six 
,  skeins  of  floss  for  working.  Will  be 
sent  for  $1.50  in  subscriptions,  new  or 
renewal,  to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Centerpiece  Design  Is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth— size  25x25  Inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  six  skeins  of  floss 
for  working.  Will  be  sent  for  $1.50  in 
subscriptions,  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness, new  or  renewal. 

The  Scarf  Design  is  tinted  on  oat- 
meal cloth  — size  17x50  inches.  Included 
with  each  are  six  skeins  of  floss  for 
working.  The  scarf  will  be  forwarded 
to  any  one  sending  $2  In  subscriptions 
to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  f  ndire  Apron  Design  is  tinted  on 
white  art  cloth.  Regular  three-quarter 
length  slipover  style.  Included  with 
each  are  four  skeins  of  floss  for  work- 
ing. The  apron  will  be  sent  without 
cost  for  a  year's  subscription,  new  or 
renewal,  at  $1.00  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness. 


Needlework  Department 

Dainty  Cap  for  a  Child 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  dainty  cap  is  simple  to 
make,  inexpensive  in  price  and 
yet  it  is  dainty  and  stylish.  The  ma- 
terials required  are  2  balls  of  mer- 
cerized crochet  cotton  Xo.  30  and  2% 
yards  of  Xo.  2  satin  ribbon  to  match. 
The  colors  selected  may  be  white  for 
the  cap  and  any  of  the  dainty  shades 
for  the  trimming  and  ribbon,  or  the 
cap  can  be  made  of  any  dainty  shade 
and  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  color 
for  the  trimming  or  one  can  use  a 
contrasting  shade. 

Start  with  8  ch  sts,  join  into  a  cir- 
cle. 

First  Row — Five  ch  sts,  1  si  cr, 


loops  of  the  7th  row,  along  both  sides 
and  across  the  back,  but  across  the 
front  make  only  1  loop  into  each 
loop  of  7th  row. 

Eighteen  rows  complete  the  cap 
without  the  scallop. 

For  the  scallop  make  *  1  si  cr,  1 
do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  1  do  cr,  1  ch  st,  1  do 
cr,  2  ch  sts,  all  over  1  loop,  repeat 
*  for  each  loop  across  front  and 
sides. 

Of  the  trimming  shade  make  the 
edge  of  si  cr  all  around  the  cap. 

For  the  tassel  make  3  ch  sts,  into 
the  center  st,  make  5  si  cr. 

Second  Row — *  2  si  cr,  into  the  1st 
st,  1  si  cr,  into. the  next  st,  repeat  * 


over  circle,  repeat  for  5  loops,  catch- 
ing the  5th  loop  into  the  1st  loop. 

Second  Row — Make  7  loops  for  this 
row. 

Third  Row — Make  10  loops  for  this 
row,  continue  increasing  by  adding  2 
or  3  loops  on  each  row  until  you 
have  completed  the  7th  row.  (This 
gives  one  a  general  idea  as  to  the 
increase  of  loops,  but  as  each  head 
and  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair  re- 
quires a  little  different  shaping,  the 
above  is  only  a  guide  and  should  be 
varied  to  make  the  cap  fit  properly.) 

Eighth  Row — Make  3  loops  over  2 


for  this  row,  then  make  4  rows  of 
1  si  cr  into  each  st.  Then  2  rows, 
decreasing  by  taking  the  front  half 
of  2  sts  and  making  1  st,  before  clos- 
ing fill  with  cotton,  using  the  end  of 
the  crochet  hook  to  push  the  cotton 
down  solid,  then  close.  Make  a 
length  of  ch  sts  and  break  thread. 
Make  2  tassels  of  each  shade.  Draw 
the  ribbon  thru  the  cap  just  above 
the  scallops  across  the  front  and 
sides,  finishing  with  a  rosette  on 
each  side.  If  desired  a  thin  lining 
of  chiffon,  china  silk  or  mull  can  be 
sewed  along  the  edge  of  the  cap. 


The  Home  Extension  Work 


THAT  Mississippi  is  rapidly  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  the  extent 
and  importance  of  home  economics 
extension  work  is  clearly  shown 
by  recently  compiled  statistics 
showing  the  number  of  State  and 
County  Agents  in  each  of  the  fifteen 
Southern  States.  In  this  work  of 
home  improvement,  Mississippi  has 
one  State  Agent,  three  assistant 
State  Agents,  and  thirty-five  County 
Agents,  eighteen  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  the  extension  work  for 
twelve  months  in  the  year. 

Mississippi  is  exceeded  in  number 
of  agents  only  by  Xorth  Carolina,  in 
which  State  only  four  agents  are 
employed  for  the  entire  year,  many 
of  them  being  on  duty  from  one  to 
six  months  only.  Taking  an  average 
of  the  entire  year,  Mississippi  has 
more  home  economics  workers  on 
duty  than  any  other  Southern  State. 

THE  ultimate  aim  in  home  dem- 
onstration work  is  to  reach 
the  homes,  to  beautify  conditions 
inside  and  out,  and  to  help  in  every 
way  to  make  the  life  of  the  farm 
wife  more  attractive. 

The  Girls'  Canning  Clubs,  which 
have   been    organized   in  eighteen 


parishes  in  Louisiana  under  the  su- 
pervision of  women  agents  are  a 
means  of  instructing  the  girls  and 
women  in  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables and  the  canning  and  preserv- 
ing of  the  produce  raised  on  the 
home  farm.  This  forms  a  good  foun- 
dation of  supplies  for  the  pantry 
and  makes  it  possible  to  introduce 
proper  methods  of  cooking  and  prep- 
aration of  these  and  other  foods  for 
the  table.  Marketing  of  the  girls' 
products  is  another  important  phase 
of  the  work  and,  in  conjunction  with 
a  systematic  and  detailed  report  kept 
by  each  girl  of  her  year's  work, 
teaches  business  methods  and  ac- 
curacy as  well  as  the  correct  mode 
of  grammatical  expression.  The 
construction  of  many  valuable  labor- 
saving  devices  for  the  home  brings 
into  play  the  ingenuity  of  the  house- 
wife and  impresses  upon  her  how 
much  of  value  can  be  made  from 
what  she  already  has  without  much 
further  expense. 

Home  sanitation,  the  introduction 
of  water  supply  in  the  home,  discus- 
sions and  practical  demonstrations 
of  foods  and  their  proper  combina- 
tion, are  a  few  of  the  points  that 
are  stressed  in  the  home  demonstra- 
tion work. 


No.  4041 — Apron — Stamped  on  white 
Irish  linen,  enough  material  for  strings 
and  pocket,  including  four  skeins  of 
cotton  floss.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1.  . 


No.  331— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  a 

serviceable  quality  of  tan  ticking,  size 
17x21  inches,  including  a  back  of  tan 
Holland  linene  and  six  skeins  of  colored 
floss.    Will  be  mailed  for  35  cents  each. 


No.  5031 — Fudge  Apron — When  parties 
and  entertainments  are  some  of  the  so- 
cial features  in  every  home,  the  young 
lady  or  girl  will  have  many  an  occas- 
sion  for  the  use  of  a  fudge  apron.  This 
apron  is  three-quarter  length,  slip-over, 
stamped  on  good  quality  national  white 
crash  and  we  include  three  skeins  of 
floss  for  working  the  design.  Given  for 
$1.50  in  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business. 


No.  375 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  (loss  for 
working.    30  cents  each. 

N  o.  875— Centerpiece— Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x36  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss.  50 
i  cents  each. 
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SOME   PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


GOOD  ADVICE 


-r.i-t 


Customer — "I'm  looking  for  a  sound 
investment.  Can  you  inform  me  as  to 
any?" 

Clerk — "Yes,  sir,  we  have  some  nice 
new  phonographs." 

Ready  for  a  Turkey  Trot 

The  following  story  is  reported 
from  the  trenches  in  France: 

A  young  German  lieutenant  and  his 
orderly  were  doing  patrol  duty.  All 
day  long  they  had  been  riding  thru 
the  woods  without  a  bite  to  eat.  To- 
ward evening  they  came  to  a  battery 
of  heavy  artillery,  where  they  dis- 
mounted and  asked  for  some  supper. 
The  captain  in  charge  of  the  guns  told 
the  young  lieutenant  that  he  could 
have  some  nice  turkey.  The  young 
man  took  a  hearty  bite  of  the  offered 
meat,  then,  looking  up  suspiciously, 
asked : 

"Beg  your  pardon,  captain,  did  you 
say  this  was  turkey?" 

"Why,  sure,  that's  turkey." 

He  took  a  few  more  bites  and  asked 
again:  "Are  you  really  sure,  Herr 
Captain,  that  this  is  turkey?" 

"Certainly,  Herr  Lieutenant;  tur- 
key it  is!" 

The  lieutenant  finished  his  meal  in 
silence,  and  thanked  the  captain  for 
his  hospitality.  Then  he  called  his 
orderly.  "Fritz,"  he  directed,  "saddle 
our  turkeys!" 

Arrested  as  a  Spy 

The  London  police  sergeant  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  blotter  as  two  po- 
licemen propelled  the  resisting  victim 
before  him. 

"A  German  spy,  sir!"  gasped  the 
first  bobby. 

"I'm  an  American  and  can  prove 
it,"  denied  the  victim. 

"That's  what  he  says,  but  here's  the 
evidence,"  interrupted  the  second 
bobby,  triumphantly  producing  a  bulky 
hotel  register  from  beneath  his  arm 
and  pointing  to  an  entry. 

"V.  Gates,"  written  in  a  flowing 
hand,  was  the  record  that  met  the 
astonished  sergeant's  gaze. 

His  Precaution 

An  old  couple  came  from  the  coun- 
try with  a  big  basket  of  lunch,  to  see 
the  circus.  The  lunch  was  heavy. 
The  old  wife  was  carrying  it.  As  they 
crossed  a  street  the  husband  held  out 
his  hand  and  said,  "Gimme  that  bas- 
ket, Hannah." 

The  poor  old  woman  surrendered 
the  basket  with  a  grateful  look. 

"That's  real  kind  o'  ye,  Joshua,"  she 
Quavered. 

"Kind!"  grunted  the  old  man.  "I 
wuz  afeared  ye'd  git  lost." 

Inherent  Possibilities 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
Barley 

BARLEY  is  a  roving  sort  of  prod- 
uct which  is  to  be  fgund  on  the 
farm  in  practically  every  country  in 
which  any  farms  are  located.  It  Is 
cultivated  with  success  on  the  Ice  and 
snow  covered  fields  of  Iceland,  and  it 
is  found  doing  just  as  well  on  the  hot- 
ter-than-bake-oven  plateaus  of  India. 
Barley  seems  to  have  no  regard  what- 
ever for  climate  nor  temperature,  and 
the  essence  of  barley  produces  the 
same  effect  in  people.  A  man  loaded 
with  barley  juice  will  sit  on  a  cake  of 
ice  or  a  hot  stove  just  as  quickly  as  he 
will  on  a  chair. 

If  age  tends  to  toughen  anything, 
then  this  might  explain  the  above  in 
regard  to  barley,  because  it  has  been 
on  the  job  about  four  thousand  years, 
and  naturally  it  would  get  used  to  al- 
most anything,  even  New  England 
weather,  in  that  time. 

Scientists  say  barley  belongs  to  the 
grass  family,  and  the  Bible  says  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ate  grass,  so  perhaps  he 
was  not  so  foolish  as  many  people 
thought.  Perhaps  Neb  discovered  he 
could  get  a  first-class  jag  cheap  by 
chewing  the  juice  out  of  barley  and 
went  forth  and  did  so. 

Barley  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Asia,  but  it  has  traveled  extensively 
during  the  four  thousand  years  since 
it  got  its  start.  It  is  found  in  the 
tombs,  monuments  and  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  graves  of  the  lake 
dwellers  who  have  not  been  around 
much  since  the  stone  age.  It  is  also 
cultivated  at  the  present  time  in  prac- 
tically every  country  in  the  world. 

In  the  savage  lands  barley  is  grown 
to  be  utilized  as  a  food,  but  in  the  en- 
lightened countries  it  is  all  used  up  in 
making  a  beverage  called  beer,  which 
proves  the  advantages  of  civilization. 

It  has  been  shown  that  barley  will 
grow  in  any  kind  of  exaggerated  cli- 
mate, and  it  will  thrive  also  in  mud, 
rock,  sand,  clay,  barn  floors,  or  any 
place  where  it  can  get  something  for  a 
foothold.  It  is  said  that  owing  to  its 
growing  abilities  experiments  are  be- 
ing made  to  cross  it  with  foxtail  grass 
and  sell  the  seeds  to  bald-headed  peo- 
ple. 

With  all  the  ease  of  barley  growing, 
however,  there  are  drawbacks.  This 
is  natural  and  it  is  also  annoying.  If 
there  were  no  drawbacks  connected 
with  it  barley  would  not  be  on  the 
farm.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  two 
men  to  watch  the  barley  field  to  see 


that  it  does  not  ripen  prematurely  and 
blow  away  before  the  farmer  can  catch 
it.  Outside  of  this  the  barley  is  prone 
to  get  itself  full  of  smut  and  blow  up 
the  thrashing  machine,  but  if  it  gets 
thru  these  things,  it  then  is  in  condi- 
tion to  go  to  the  brewery,  and  when  it 
gets  back  the  farmer  does  not  recog- 
nize it,  and  if  he  gets  to  fooling  with  it 
at  this  time  he  soon  is  unable  to  recog- 
nize himself. 

It  is  said  the  best  barley  now  is 
raised  in  Bohemia,  but  the  Germans 
and  the  Irish  eventually  get  most  of  it 
in  some  form  or  other.  From  this  it 
can  be  seen  that  barley  is  an  interest- 
ing study,  but  it  is  studied  mostly  in 
refreshment  parlors,  and  while  it  has 
several  uses,  probably  the  greatest  use 
to  which  it  has  been  put  was  when 
Jack  London  wrote  a  novel  about  it 
and  collected  a  quarter-million  on  the 
yarn  with  royalties  still  coming. 

Barley  is  said  to  be  the  sixth  in  im- 
portance among  the  grains,  but  no 
ale-hound  will  admit  this. 

Carefully  Considered 

In  Illinois  there  is  an  old  law  on 
the  statute  books  to  the  effect  that  in 
criminal  cases  the  jury  is  "judge  of 
the  law,  as  well  as  of  the  facts."  Tho 
not  often  quoted,  once  in  a  while  a 
lawyer  with  a  desperate  case  makes 
use  of  it.  In  one  case  the  judge  in- 
structed the  jury  that  it  was  to  judge 
of  the  law  as  well  as  the  facts,  but 
added  that  it  was  not  to  judge  the 
law  unless  it  was  fully  satisfied  that 
it  knew  more  law  than  the  judge.  An 
outrageous  verdict  was  brought  in, 
contrary  to  all  instructions  of  the 
court,  who  felt  called  upon  to  rebuke 
the  jury.  At  last  one  old  farmer  arose. 

"Jedge."  said  he,  "weren't  we  to 
jedge  the  law  as  well  as  the  facts?" 

"Certainly,"  was  the  response;  "but 
I  told  you  not  to  judge  the  law  unless 
you  were  clearly  satisfied  that  you 
knew  the  law  better  than  I  did." 

"Well,  jedge*,"  answered  the  farmer, 
as  he  shifted  his  quid,  "we  consid- 
ered that  pint." 

He  Returned  the  Money 

Small  Boy — "I  picked  up  a  quarter 
in  the  road  today,  pa." 

Fond  Father — "And  you  restored  it 
to  the  owner,  of  course?" 

Small  Boy — "Yes,  sir." 

Fond  Father — "That's  a  good,  hon- 
est boy." 

Boy  (conscience-stricken)  —  "Well, 
pa,  you  see,  I  couldn't  very  well  help 
it.    The  man  had  me  by  the  ear." 


INCONSISTENT 


Cohen — "Levy,  my  life  is  a  failure!" 
Levy — "Well,  for  a  failure  you  got 
very  little  to  show  for  it!" 


His  Reason  for  Selling 

A  Boston  physician  tells  of  a  Dr. 
Reed  who,  in  his  time,  was  one  of  the 
prominent  medicos  of  the  Hub.  His 
large  practice  included  many  patients 
outside  the  city  limits,  and  these  he 
visited  in  his  buggy. 

One  day  Dr.  Reed  bought  a  new 
horse,  with  which  he  was  much 
pleased  until  he  discovered  that  the 
animal  had  an  insurmountable  objec- 
tion to  bridges  of  all  kinds,  and  could 
not  be  made  to  cross  one. 

Inasmuch  as  at  that  period  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  certain  bridges  in 
order  to  reach  any  one  of  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  the  doctor  decided  to 
sell  the  horse.  He  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  mention  the  animal's  pe- 
culiarity, but  was  much  too  honest 
to  misrepresent  him,  and,  after  some 
thought,  produced  the  following  ad- 
vertisement, which  he  inserted  in  a 
local  paper: 

"For  sale — A  bay  horse,  warranted 
sound  and  kind.  The  only  reason  for 
selling  is  because  the  owner  is  obliged 
to  leave  Boston." 

On  His  "Way 

Once,  years  ago,  in  a  Butte  City 
convention,  the  gentlemen  from  the 
Green  Isle  had  things  so  entirely  their 
own  way  that  they  did  not  propose  to 
give  any  other  nationality  a  represen- 
tation on  the  ticket.  Finally,  when 
all  the  available  material  was  used 
up,  a  delegate  arose,  it  is  related,  and 
nominated  Patrick  O'Hara  for  justice 
of  the  peace.  ."Who  is  Patrick  O'Hara 
and  where  does  he  live?"  inquired  a 
delegate.  "He's  a  friend  of  mine  and 
he  lives  in  Ireland,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  he'll  be  over  on  the  next 
steamer." 

Still  Intact 

A  soldier  of  Bates'  division  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  after  the  command 
had  run  two  days  from  Nashville,  had 
thrown  away  his  gun  and  accouter- 
ments,  and,  alone  in  the  woods,  sat 
down  and  began  thinking — the  first 
chance  he  had  had  for  such  a  thing. 

Rolling  up  his  sleeves  and  looking 
at  his  legs  and  general  physique,  he 
thus  gave  vent  to  his  feelings:  "I  am 
whipped,  badly  whipped,  and  some- 
what demoralized,  but  no  man  can  say 
I  am  scattered." 

Small  Cows 

Mr.  Gotham — "I  see  the  smallest 
cows  in  the  world  are  found  in  the  Sa- 
moan  Islands.  The  average  weight 
does  not  exceed  150  pounds.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  the  merino 
sheep." 

Mrs.  Gotham — "Do  you  suppose, 
dear,  that  is  where  they  get  the  con- 
densed milk?" 
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The  Sheep  Industry  in  New  Zealand 


Continued  From  Page  232 


ewes  and  lambs.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  lambs  are  dropped  weakly  or 
dead  when  there  has  been  unre- 
stricted access  to  roots  immediately 
before  the  lambing  season. 

As  it  is  arranged,  if  possible,  so  as 
to  have  the  ewes  in  good  strong  condi- 
tion, they  will  be  brought  into  a  con- 
venient grass  field  or  probably  di- 
vided into  several  lots;  the  flock  will 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  as 
the  ewes  begin  to  lamb.  The  one 
man  to  whom  they  are  accustomed 
will  attend  to  them;  he  is  careful  to 
avoid  interfering  with  the  ewe  when 
lambing  as  far  as  possible;  it  is  only 
when  assistance  is  really  necessary 
that  he  helps  at  all.  As  soon  as  it 
is  possible,  the  ewes  that  have  lambed 
will  be  moved  to  pastures  or  onto 
fields  where  they  can  find  good  lib- 
eral feeding.  This  is  usually  fresh 
grass.  In  a  few  weeks  the  lambs  are 
marked. 

In  October  and  November  the 
shearing  commences.  The  ewes  are 
carefully  clipped  around  the  thighs 
and  breech.  In  many  instances  the 
ewes  will  have  been  already  separat- 
ed from  those  that  have  lambs,  and 
will  also  be  shorn  separately.  The 
small  flock  owner  may  or  may  not 
have  a  special  shed  for  the  shearing, 
but  he  will  have  a  building  which 
will  have  been  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  flocks  are  usually  shorn 
with  the  blades,  not  with  the  ma- 
chine, altho  this  machine  shearing  is 
availed  of  whenever  possible  and  it 
may  be  accepted  that  within  a  very 
short  time  there  will  be  no  shearing 
except  for  that  by  the  machine. 

The  wool  press  is  always  in  use. 
The  fleece  is  spread  out  on  a  bat- 
tened table;  stained  and  dingy  parts 


are  removed.  The  general  practice 
on  farms  where  the  flock  may  not 
exceed  about  1,000  is  not  to  attempt 
to  class  the  clip,  but  to  be  careful  to 
separate  the  good  or  the  general  av- 
erage of  the  fleeces  from  the  inferior. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  included  in 
such  a  flock  cross  breeds,  approach- 
ing the  finer  wool,  and  those  that 
are  almost  or  quite  of  the  long-wool 
or  coarse  type.  These  fleeces  will  be 
packed  entirely  apart  from  each 
other.  The  endeavor  is  simply  to 
keep  the  wool  of  one  kind  together, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  mak- 
ing many  different  samples. 

In  New  Zealand  there  are  already 
what  may  be  termed  community 
shearing  sheds  or  barns.  Here  the 
whole  business  of  shearing  is  carried 
out  by  contract.  Thus  it  is  possible 
to  classify  the  fleeces.  Under  some 
concerns  the  wool  is  purchased;  this 
is  not,  however,  at  all  a  general  prac- 
tice. 

At  an  early  date  after  shearing, 
the  whole  flock  will  be  dipped.  It 
should  have  been  mentioned  that  the 
lamb  is  now  very  seldom  shorn  the 
season  that  it  is  dropped.  The  dip- 
ping preparation  is  proprietary;  for 
the  dry  sheep  a  poisonous  prepara- 
tion; and  for  the  ewe  and  lamb  one 
not  poisonous. 

The  ewe  and  the  lamb  will  remain 
on  the  farm  until  about  February. 
The  feeding  will  be  grass  chiefly,  with 
rape,  turnips,  mustard,  clovers,  with 
a  run  over  the  stubble  if  wheat  has 
been  grown  and  the  harvest  early. 
At  this  time  the  drafts  for  the  fat  or 
feeding  markets  will  be  made.  The 
breeding  flock  culled  over,  the  tups 
will  go  to  the  ewes  in  March.  During 
winter  the  sheep  will  be  fed  on  the 
pastures,  and  so  on  until  sj>ring. 


Square  Pegs  in  Round  Holes 


Continued  From  Page  229 


modity  on  the  market !  We've  got  more 
bookkeepers  now  than  the  cities  need, 
and  a  great  many  of  these  are  farm- 
ers' boys  who  have  moved  in  to  join 
the  bread-winning  lines  because  dad 
was  not  able  to  buy  a  big  red  touring 
car,  or  was  able  to  live  comfortably 
without  son's  help.  Again  it  Is  often 
a  question  of  "white  collar  jobs"  that 
appeal  more  forcibly  than  blue  jeans 
do.  Summed  up,  we've  got  too  many 
square  pegs  in  round  holes,  chaps 
who  swell  the  ranks  of  job  hunters 
because  they  found  life  on  the  farm 
lacked  charm.  It's  a  question  of 
"bright  lights"  over  again. 

After  all,  the  best  national  asset 
is  the  boy  from  the  farm — or  better, 
the  boy  ON  the  farm.  We  cannot  live 
without  the  farm.  The  farm  cannot 
thrive  properly  without  a  boss.  A 
boas  cannot  be  a  boss  without  know- 
ing his  business.  The  knowing  of 
farming  business  is  more  of  a  job 
these  days  than  ever,  for  when  the 
situation  is  sized  up  properly  one 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
fanning  is  a  science.  It  was  said 
some  time  ago  when  a  certain  farm- 
er died  that  "three  of  his  sons  were 
able  to  land  jobs  In  the  city;  but 
Henry,  the  fourth  son,  could  only  do 
farming."  That  happened  when  soil 
was  more  fertile  than  it  is  now,  and 
even  competition  in  our  cities  was  not 
so  great  as  it  is  now. 

When  a  man  makes  a  success  of 
farming  in  this  age  he  realizes  that 
system  was  responsible.    When  the 

Lnles  of  a  game  change  it  is  the 
chap  who  is  "up  on  the  stuff"  that 
makes  good. 

Fathers,  do  you  realize  what  de- 
pends on  the  boy  on  your  farm?  Can't 
you  see  that  unless  you  show  the 
right  disposition  toward  him  you  can 
never  hope  to  have  him  in  partner- 
ship with  you? 

We  may  raise  the  largest  and  best 
Wheat  crop  in  the  entire  world  this 

BW — I  hope  so — and  we  may  breed 
the  finest  cattle  In  the  country  in  this 
land  of  the  middle  West,  and  we 
may  be  abl^  *o  bring  up  our  aor^s 
to  a  wonderful  degree  of  productive- 
ness, but,  if  we  do  all  this  and  neg- 


lect our  b  s  of  the  farm  we've 
failed  as  cit.^ens.  For  a  man's  ulti- 
mate duty  is  no  different  from  that 
of  the  plants  of  the  field  and  the  ani- 
mals of  the  earth — the  offspring  is 
the  only  hope  of  preservation  and 
improvement  of  kind.  When  we  lose 
sight  of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
attention  and  proper  development  of 
our  boys  of  the  farms,  we  labor  in 
vain.  With  all  of  the  blue  ribbons 
captured  thruout  the  nation,  none 
is  worth  what  holds  up  those  straps 
of  the  pair  of  blue  overalls  of  the 
urchin  who  takes  old  Noah  down  to 
the  creek  to  water.  We  may  hand 
out  prizes  until  the  State  treasuries 
are  as  bare  as  the  proverbial  Mother 
Hubbard's  cupboards,  and  if  we  fail 
to  reckon  on  the  value  of  the  boys  of 
the  soil  we  might  as  well  chuck  our 
hard-earned  dollars  into  Vesuvius. 

Dads,  are  you  seriously  planning 
how  and  when  you  can  consummate 
that  partnership  with  your  boys? 

Love  and  Watermelons 

Continued  From  Page  243 

"He  also  is  away,"  replied  Marks. 
"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"I  have  called,"  said  Jim,  a  sudden 
fear  of  something  being  wrong  grip- 
ping at  his  heart,  "to  see  Mr.  Stone 
in  regard  to  payment  for  the  melons 
sold  to  the  firm." 

The  face  of  Mr.  Marks  took  on  a 
serious  cast. 

"I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"that  the  affairs  of  Stone  &  Hibbard 
are  in  a  very  bay  way.  Have  you 
not  heard?" 

"Not  a  word,"  said  Jim,  a  sort  of 
panic  of  apprehension  seizing  him. 

"Well,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is," 
said  Marks,  "Mr.  Stone  has  disap- 
peared and  with  him  a  large  amount 
of  the  firm's  money — enough,  it  ap- 
pears to  bankrupt  the  firm." 

This  story,  developing  unusual  and 
interesting  situations,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  next  week's  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business. 


Sheep  Bot  Fly 

THE  "Sheep  Bot  Fly"  is  also 
known  as  the  "Gad  Fly,"  and  in 
its  parasitic  stage  is  known  as  the 
"Grub"  or  "Head  Maggot."  There 
are  several  phases  of  the  life  history 
of  the  sheep  bot  fly  in  common  with 
the  ox  bot  fly  and  other  bot  flies. 

The  egg  or  nit  stage  is  not  ob- 
served in  this  case,  for  the  egg 
hatches  into  the  living  larva  (grub) 
while  in  the  process  of  being  laid. 
The  female  fly  deposits  this  newly 
hatched  larva  in  the  end  of  the 
sheep's  nostril  some  time  during  the 
summer  or  early  fall.  Fifty  or  more 
may  be  deposited  on  a  single  sheep 
during  this  period.  The  grub  then 
makes  its  way  up  the  nostril,  in 
which  it  may  attach  itself,  or  more 
frequently  it  may  pass  out  the  up- 
per and  outer  side  of  the  nostril  into 
the  air  cavities  (sinuses).  It  may,  at 
times,  be 1  found  elsewhere.  After 
reaching  its  favorite  location,  it  re- 
mains here  for  a  period  of  nine  to 
ten  months,  feeding  upon  the  fluids 
present  at  the  point  of  its  attach- 
ment. 

Upon  reaching  its  maturity,  for  the 
growing  stage,  which  occurs  during 
the  spring,  it  looses  its  attachment 
and  in  most  cases  is  sneezed  out  to 
the  ground.  It  burrows  an  inch  or 
two  into  the  ground  and  enters  the 
pupa  stage.  While  in  this  stage, 
lasting  some  six  weeks,  it  transforms 
into  the  adult  fly.  It  then  emerges 
from  its  cocoon,  and,  after  mating, 
the  female  soon  goes  out,  depositing 
its  brood  for  a  new  generation  during 
the  following  summer  and  fall. 

The  damage  done  by  this  fly  in  its 
grub  or  maggot  stage  may  vary 
greatly,  depending  largely  upon  the 
number  present.  A  few  may  cause 
only  slight  irritation,  with  symptoms 
of  a  simple  nasal  catarrh.  Gross  in- 
festation, however,  may  cause  a  very 
profuse  muco-purulent  catarrh, 
terminating  in  marked  unthrift  and 
even  death — the  latter  probably  due, 
in  most  instances,  to  complications 
developing. 

The  control  of  this  parasite  is 
largely  to  be  sought  in  preventing 
the  female  fly  from  depositing  the 
grub  in  the  nostril  during  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished to  a  degree,  at  least,  in 
several  ways.  The  fly  does  not 
usually  venture  into  thickly  settled 
communities  nor  near  the  inhabited 
house.  Hence,  keeping  the  sheep 
confined  near  the  house  during  the 
daytime  will  limit  the  infestation. 
Again,  some  agents  are  very  repul- 
sive to  the  fly,  and  she  will  not  de- 
posit her  young  in  a  nostril  smeared 
with  such  agents.  Equal  parts  of 
tar  and  lard  may  be  applied  to  the 
noses  of  a  few  sheep.  A  greater  num- 
ber may  be  caused  to  smear  their 
noses  by  licking  salt  from  auger 
holes  in  a  log  having  the  edges  of 
the  holes  covered  with  the  above 
preparation. 

Very  little  can  be  accomplished  in 
remedying  the  trouble  after  infesta- 
tion, other  than  thru  surgical  meas- 
ures. 

The  Skimmilk  Calf 

IT  IS  now  fairly  well  understood, 
says  the  Nebraska  College  of 
Agriculture,  that  calves  properly 
raised  on  skimmilk  are  equally  as 
growthy,  thrifty  and  vigorous  as 
those  raised  upon  whole  milk  or 
those  allowed  to  run  with  their 
dams.  In  fact,  the  skimmilk  calf  will 
oftentimes  show  a  more  rugged 
framework  than  a  calf  raised  on 
whole  milk. 

Except  for  the  fat  that  has  been 
removed,  skimmilk  is  identical  in 
composition  with  whole  milk.  When 
whole  milk  is  taken  into  the  caif's 
body,  the  fat  of  the  milk  is  used  to 
produce  heat  to  keep  the  calf  warm 
and  also  to  form  body  fat.  This  same 
function  can  be  performed  very  much 
more  cheaply  by  starchy  grains  such 
as  corn,  kaffir  corn,  and  oats. 

The  protein  of  milk,  which  is  the 
constituent  most  concerned  in  mus- 
cular growth  and  the  building  up  of 
the  vital  organs,  is  equally  as  abun- 
dant in  skimmilk  as  in  whole  milk.  1 


Washing  Made  Easy 


No  tired  feet,  backache,  headache 
or  shattered  nerves.  Labor,  time  and 
money  saved  with  the 

A.B.C.  Power  Washer 

More  Exclusive  Features  than  any  other. 
Slidinc  Power  Wringer,  All  Steel  Frame,  Ad- 
justable Height  Platform,  etc.  Gas,  gasoline  or 
electric  power.  Low  Price.  Liberal  Guarantee 
14  D*vs  Free  Trial. 

Write  for  free  circular,  name  of  nearest^ 
dealer  and  catalog 

ALTORFER 
BROS.  CO. 


Peoria,  111. 


Free 
Trial  In 
Your  Homo 


Dept. 
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H'.'irJmrtrfl  BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  Bf ' 
AND  SAM 


.  Over  25,000,000  rods  Brown  \ 
A  Fence  already  sold  to  400.000 
3  farmers.    Factory  Prices. 
?  Freight  Prepaid.  ISO  style*.  I 
13c  per  rod  up.    Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool   Write  postal. 
THE   BROWN   FCNCB   *  WIRE   CO.  | 
98  *      •    .  *     Cleveland,  Ohio 


Winifred  Worth's 

Crochet  Book 

showing  more  than  65  new  different  de- 
signs with  full  instructions  how  they  are 
crocheted  and  the  different  uses  that  they 
can  be  put.  Many  of  our  women  readers 
say  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  wonderful 
crochet  book  they  have  ever  seen. 


This  Crochet  Book  Will  Be  Sent 
To  You  FREE 

if  you  will  send  us  25c  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  three  months  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business. 

The  Farming  Business  is  a  weekly  pub- 
lication printed  52  times  a  year.  Contains 
never  less  than  32  pages  weekly.  Gives 
the  best  and  most  practical  advice  regard- 
ing your  farm  problems,  and  in  addition 
has  a  continued  story,  a  page  of  needle- 
work, pattern  department,  a  page  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  a  department  of  house- 
keeping and  a  large  department  showing 
recent  discoveries  and  latest  inventions, 
war  news  of  the  week  with  a  map  printed 
in  four  colors.  Beautifully  Illustrated, 

This  big  paper,  13  issues  for  25c,  and 
the  crochet  book  free.     Send  for  it  today. 
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500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,    Chicago,  III. 
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We  are  so  used  to  sugar 
that  we  are  likely  to  for- 
get to  give  it  its  properly 
important  place.  Right 
now  if  somebody  asked 
you  what  sugar  was  good 
for  you'd  probably  say  — 
"Oh!  to  put  in  coffee  and 
tea  and  for  making  can- 
dies and  desserts."  That's 
it— we  all  think  of  sugar 
as  a  sweetener  and  over- 
look its  value  as  a  food. 

The  chemists  classify 
sugar  as  a  hydrocarbon— 
that  name  may  or  may  not  be  interest- 
ing to  us,  but  what  is  interesting  is  their 
statement  that  it  has,  as  a  hydrocarbon, 
equal  food  value  with  the  starchy  foods 
and  by  digestion  largely  adds  to  the 
fatty  tissues  of  the  body. 

Why  do  we  eat  sugar  anyway?  Your 
first  answer  might  be:  "Because  it  is 
sweet  and  tastes  good."  Of  itself  the 
answer  would  be  correct,  but  the  more 
important  fact  is  that  the  body  craves 
sugar  because  it  needs  it.  And  when  the 
body  craves  something  it  gives  us  an  ap- 
petite for  it.  So  primarily  that's  why  we 
like  sugar  and  things  made  with  sugar 
and  not  just  because  they  are  sweet. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  sugar  has  gone 
up  so  tremendously  of  late  these  facts 
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are  interesting  because  we  find  that  in- 
stead of  the  luxury  sugar  having  gone 
up  it  is  the  FOOD  sugar  that  has  raised 
its  price.  Yet — even  though  the  price  is 
up  we  have  to  have  our  sweet  food  just 
the  same. 

Certainly  the  makers  of  that  delicious 
beverage    Coca-Cola    must    have  dis- 
covered that  sugar  is  up,  because  one  of 
the  principal  ingredients  in  making  Coca- 
Cola  syrup  is  fine  cane  sugar.   Think  of 
it!— they  use  an  average  of  80  tons  of 
sugar  a  day— about  4  carloads.   But  un- 
like many  manufacturers  that  company 
has  itself  borne  the  raise  and  so  you  and 
I  pay  just  the  same  today  for  our  bottle 
or  glass  of  Coca-Cola  that  we've  always 
paid.  Incidentally,  this  phase  of  the  sit- 
uation is  a  good  reminder 
of  the  benefits  one  gets 
from  drinking  a  bever- 
age as  pure  and  good  as 
Coca-Cola.    Not  only  do 
we  please   our  palates 
and    derive  wholesome 
refreshment    from  the 
drink  but  we  also  give 
our  systems  that  bit  of 
sugar  sweetness  that 
they  crave  and  which  is 
necessary  to  health  and 
tissues.   Is  it  any  won- 
der then  that  Coca-Cola 
is   so   popular   and  so 
universally  drunk  that  it 
has    been    called  "the 
, ,  _,  drink  the  nation  drinks"  7 
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•Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1915 


Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
and  prosperity  was  never  so  great. 


iN  5*    i  L\  fcV'^fH  ResardinS  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom* 
A  Wm  Flir^iTifl  'nent  business  man  says :   "Canada's  position  today  is 
sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20$  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
Strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Wheat  averaged  In  1915  over  25  buahelm  per  acre 
Oata    averaged  In  1915  over  45  buahelm  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  in  1915  over  40  buahelm  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other* 
wise,  ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.  Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful. 
There  U  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  conscription.  For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  'settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address   c  j  BROUGHTON,  112  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
G.  W.  AIRD,  215  Traction  Terminal  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

No  passports  arc  necessary  to  enter  Canada.  Csnxlt—  G«T«rnni*nt  Aoat. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 


CHICKEN  CHATTER 


Feeding  Baby  Chicks 

OVERFEEDING  in  the  first  few 
days  probably  causes  the  ma- 
jority of  early  losses  with  young 
chicks.  Nature  has  provided  for 
their  maintenance  during  this  period 
and  improper  feeding  will  result  in 
digestive  disorders  later. 

The  first  day  in  the  brooder,  chicks 
may  be  given  water,  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk,  a  small  amount  of  grit 
and  a  light  feed  of  oatmeal.  The  wa- 
ter and  milk  are  best  fed  from  a 
fountain,  to  prevent  the  chicks  from 
getting  wet.  Grit  and  rolled  oats 
should  be  fed  from  a  board,  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  litter  from  which  the 
chick  is  liable  to  pick  injurious  sub- 
stances. The  dry  mash  and  grain 
feed  should  be  introduced  the  second 
day,  from  which  time  the  amount  of 
feed  may  be  gradually  increased. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station  has  used  the  following 
ration  for  chicks  with  success  for 
several  seasons:  Grain  —  Thirty 
pounds  finely  cracked  corn,  twenty 
pounds  cracked  wheat,  ten  pounds 
pinhead  oats  or  rolled  oats.  Mash — 
Thirty  pounds  cornmeal,  thirty 
pounds  bran,  thirty  pounds  wheat 
middlings,  twenty  pounds  sifted  beef 
scrap,  ten  pounds  bonemeal. 

After  the  fourth  day  grain  is  fed 
three  times  daily — morning,  noon  and 
late  afternoon — in  the  litter;  and  the 
mash  twice  daily,  between  the  grain 
periods,  in  shallow  pans.  About  a 
teaspoonful  of  grit  and  the  same 
amount  of  charcoal  to  fifty  chicks  is 
sprinkled  over  the  mash.  The  mash 
is  increased  up  to  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  until  it  is  constantly  before 
the  chicks.  After  this  time  mash  may 
be  fed  from  automatic  hoppers,  so 
that  the  chicks  may  have  constant 
access  to  it,  also  to  grit,  charcoal 
and  shell. 

Gapes  in  Chicks 

GAPES  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  small  worms,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  lining  of  the  trachea  or 
windpipe,  where  they  cause  much  ir- 
ritation and  often  the  death  of  the 
young  chicks.  Gapes  usually  occur 
when  the  chicks  are  from  2  to  6 
weeks  old.  Separate  the  well  from 
the  sick  birds  and  clean  the  coops, 
pens,  and  feed  and  water  dishes  by 
disinfecting  with  a  5  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid.  Sometimes  the 
worms  can  be  removed  from  the  tra- 
chea by  inserting  a  feather  mois- 
tened with  turpentine  or  kerosene. 
The  oil  will  cause  the  dislodgment 
of  the  worms,  and  some  will  be 
drawn  out  with  the  feather,  while  the 
others  will  be  expelled  by  coughing 
or  sneezing.  Place  the  chicks  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  so  that  the  worms 
may  be  caught  and  burned. 

Wasted  Opportunities 

THESE  are  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  loss  in  the  poultry  yard. 
Their  name  is  legion,  and  we  cannot 
attempt  even  to  enumerate  them. 

Among  them  may  be  included,  how- 
ever, keeping  cockerels  too  long;  re- 
lying upon  old  hens  for  the  egg  yield; 
failing  to  market  the  eggs  while  they 
are  absolutely  fresh;  allowing  the 
ground  to  become  tainted,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things,  each 
of  which  may  have  a  serious  effect 
upon  the  profits. 

Digestible  Chick  Litters 

CUT  clover  or  alfalfa,  either  of 
which  may  be  eaten  by  the  chick 
without  injury,  is  used  for  litter  in 
the  brooder  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Small  chicks  often  die  from  filling 
up  on  shavings,  sawdust,  bran,  grit 
and  other  particles  used  in  the  lit- 
ter. When  the  chick  has  learned  to 
distinguish  between  food  and  injuri- 
ous particles,  cut  straw  or  shavings 
may  be  substituted. 


Bound  Crop 

THE  crop  sometimes  becomes 
overloaded  with  feed,  and  its 
thin  muscular  walls  become  distended 
and  partially  paralyzed,  so  that  the 
organ  cannot  be  emptied,  or  the  open- 
ing into  the  lower  esophagus  may  be- 
come clogged  with  a  feather,  straw, 
or  some  other  substance  which  the 
bird  has  swallowed.  The  crop  is 
greatly  distended  and  the  mass  of 
feed  is  firm.  In  both  cases  the  symp- 
toms are  the  same  and  the  treatment 
should  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles.  For  treatment  pour  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  an  ounce  of  melted 
lard  or  sweet  oil  down  the  throat  and 
manipulate  the  contents  of  the  crop 
with  the  hand  in  such  a  way  as  to 
tend  to  break  up  the  mass.  Unless 
the  passage  is  closed  the  contents 
of  the  crop  will  usually  pass  away 
within  a  few  hours.  For  the  next 
few  days  feed  should  be  limited  in 
quantity. 

If  the  foregoing  method  is  inef- 
fectual and  an  operation  becomes 
necessary,  clip  away  the  feathers 
from  a  portion  of  the  crop  and  with 
a  sharp  knife,  lancet  or  razor,  make 
an  incision  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  long  thru  the  skin  and  the 
wall  of  the  crop.  Then  carefully  re- 
move the  contents  of  the  crop  with 
the  finger,  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  or 
some  other  convenient  object,  and 
wash  out  the  crop  with  warm  water. 
Pass  the  finger,  well  oiled,  into  the 
esophagus  to  see  there  is  no  obstruc- 
tion. Sew  up  the  wall  of  the  crop 
first  and  then  the  outer  skin,  using 
white  silk  or  linen  thread,  being  care- 
ful not  to  sew  the  two  membranes  to- 
gether, and  in  a  few  days  the  wound 
will  be  healed.  Feed  sparingly  on 
whole  grains  until  the  wound  heals, 
and  do  not  give  any  water  for  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

Chicken  Cholera 

npHIS  is  a  contagious  disease 
A  caused  by  bacteria,  and  is  usu- 
ally brought  in  by  the  introduction  of 
infected  birds  or  by  water  or  feed 
contaminated  by  the  excrement  of 
sick  birds.  It  is  also  possible  for  the 
fowls  to  be  infected  thru  wounds 
or  even  by  the  inhalation  of  germs 
in  the  form  of  dust.  The  symptoms 
include  great  thirst  and  the  voiding 
of  feces  of  which  the  part  normally 
white  is  yellow.  This  is  not  a  sure 
indication  of  the  disease,  for  the 
same  thing  may  occur  as  a  result 
of  other  disorders.  Diarrhea  is  gen- 
erally a  prominent  symptom,  the 
droppings  being  thin  and  voided  fre- 
quently, and  in  the  later  stages  the 
yellow  portion  may  turn  to  green; 
the  fowl  becomes  depressed,  the 
feathers  become  ruffled,  the  comb  be- 
comes pale  or  very  dark,  and  the 
bird  has  a  poor  appetite.  Sometimes 
the  disease  runs  rapidly  thru  a  flock, 
destroying  the  greater  part  of  the 
birds  in  a  week,  or  it  may  assume 
a  more  chronic  form,  extend  slowly 
and  remain  on  the  premises  for  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months.  Fowls  affect- 
ed with  this  disease  usually  die  with- 
in thirty-six  hours.  Most  so-called 
cases  of  cholera  are  simply  diarrhea. 

In  most  cases  medical  treatment 
for  cholera  has  proven  unsatisfactory 
— the  best  method  of  combating  the 
disease  is  to  carry  out  strict  sanitary 
precautions  as  regards  the  cleanli- 
ness and  disinfection,  and  to  totally 
destroy  the  carcasses  of  the  dead 
birds.  Droppings  should  be  burned 
or  thoroly  disinfected  by  mixing  with 
a  10  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  Disinfect  the  building  by  spray- 
ing it  thoroly  with  a  5  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid,  and  then  white- 
wash. 


Where  summer  chicks  are  hatched, 
remember  to  keep  them  in  cool  quar- 
ters; shade  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  successful  rearing. 

Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  necessary,  but 
cold  draughts  are  always  disastrous. 
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Economy  in  Making  Earth  Roads 

Continued  From  Page  231 

machines,  signaling  to  each  opera-  trying  to  carry  out  some  fool  im- 

tor  when  and  how  to  shift  his  blades  provements. 

to  get  the  proper  contour.  There  remains  the  dragging,  and 

Three  miles  of  twenty-foot  road  must  be  a  S°od  deal  of  that  the 

can  be  shaped  by  this  system  in  a  first  yetar„'  m™  th%  road  has  bee,n 

.    _        *           *  .  compacted.    And,  of  course,  no  al- 

day  ready  for  subsequent  treatment  lowance  is  made  in  these  figures  for 

by  the  King  drag.    The  cost  m  this  culverts,  drains  and  other  special 

section  is  as  follows:  requirements. 

Engine,  driver  and  coal,  per  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  all  the 

"ay  $12.00  blundering  by  the  experts,  that  mile 

Operators  for  rooter  and  scrap-  of  road  at  Bedford  cost  less  than  $20, 

ers  (3  men  at  $1.50)                   4.50  and  that  figure  includes  two  drag- 

Signaler  (if  desired — and  he  is  gings. 

worth  it)                                   2.00  isn>t  jt  about  time  that  we  quit 

Interest,  depreciation  and  re-  building  roads  with  shovel  and  pick 

pairs  on  road  machinery. . .    4.00  and  wheelbarrow,  used  a  part  of  our 

"~  tax  to  lay  in  the  right  kind  of  ma- 
Cost  per  day  $22.50  chinery,  and  then  used  that  machin- 

Cost  per  mile                           7.50  ery  to  the  iimit  of  its  capacity?  We 

Of  course  there  are  special  stretch-  think  so;  and  we  are  doing  it;  and 

es  of  road  which  will  cost  more;  but  it's  helping  this  community  a  good 

not  so  very  much  more  if  your  crew  deal.    Bad  roads,  bad  business;  good 

sticks  to  the  train  in  full,  instead  of  roads,  good  business  and  prosperity. 


Five  Firsts,  and  Still  in 
the  Ring 

Continued  From  Page  235 
and  profits  were  taken  into  consider- 
ation and  when  the  final  announce- 
ment was  made,  Johnston  County 
again  had  the  blue  ribbon.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  the  members  had  writ- 
ten the  best  histories,  others  had  the 
highest  profits.  Another  boy  of  this 
same  Club  came  near  winning  the 
State  championship  and  did  win  a 
year's  scholarship,  with  all  expenses 
paid,  to  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

For  five  years  Johnston  County 
has  had  a  team  of  ten  boys  and  girls 
who  have  made  an  average  yield  of 
sixty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
the  average  for  the  county  has  been 
eighteen  bushels.  They  all  raised 
the  same  variety  of  corn  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  year,  plant- 
ed their  own  seed,  which  was  grown 
and  selected  by  them.  These  Club 
members  have  been  able  to  sell  all  of 
their  seed  corn  each  year  at  their 
own  prices,  which  have  ranged  from 
$3  to  $5  a  bushel. 

The  question  naturally  arises: 
Have  the  members  of  this  Club  made 
better  farmers  than  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  community?  The  answer 
is:  Without  a  doubt  better,  more 
progressive  and  better  satisfied. 

Building  a  Better  Busi- 
ness 

Continued  From  Page  230 
there  will  be  cooperative  associa- 
tions managed  by  farmers  in  the 
great  centers  which  will  handle  all 
the  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and 
other  farm  produce  that  may  be 
shipped  in.  Just  now  plans  are  be- 
ing worked  out  in  some  cities  with 
exactly  this  thought  in  mind.  Then 
the  farmers  will  not  be  at  the  mercy 
of  unscrupulous  men,  as  they  are  so 
often  now.  Then  they  will  have 
something  to  say  about  making 
prices.  That  is  not  only  the  farmer's 
right,  and  his  privilege,  but  he  owes 
it  to  himself  and  his  family  that  he 
shall  do  this.  That  is  what  will  be 
done.  Let  it  come!  It  cannot  get 
here  too  soon  to  suit  us! 


T 


Grades  in  Road 

HE  grade  in  a  road  determines 
the  size  of  load  that  can  be 
illed  over  it.  A  good  way  to  learn 
e  effect  of  grade  is  to  ride  a  bicycle 
i  the  level  and  up  different  grades, 
will  very  quickly  be  found  out  how 
•ades  affect  the  pull.  One  argu- 
ent  against  going  around  a  hill  is 
at  it  makes  the  distance  greater, 
his  is  not  always  the  case.  The 
til  of  a  pail  is  no  longer  when  lying 
>wn  than  when  standing  up.  One 
Ml  frrade  in  a  road  may  easily  dou- 
l  the  cost  of  hauling  over  the  road, 
he  work  of  grading  down  a  hill  usu- 
ly  costs  rnor*:  than  to  buy  the  land 
squired  to  go  around  it. 


College  Steers  at  Ft. 
Worth 

COLLEGE  Choice,  an  Angus- 
Shorthorn  crossbred  steer  calf, 
sold  on  the  open  market  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  the  other  day  for 
$20.25  a  hundred  pounds,  live  weight. 
He  brought  $175.  He  was  barely 
more  than  a  year  old,  weighing  Feb- 
ruary 21,  his  first  birthday  anniver- 
sary, 875  pounds. 

This  remarkable  calf  won  $230 
in  prizes  offered  at  the  National 
Feeders'  and  Breeders'  Show  at  Fort 
Worth.  He  was  first  among  grade 
and  crossbred  calves,  champion  of 
grade  and  crossbreds,  and  champion 
calf  of  the  show  over  all  breeds  and 
grades.  He  was  also  grand  cham- 
pion steer.  The  only  reason  he  failed 
to  win  more  prizes  was  that  there 
were  no  more  classes  in  which  he 
was  eligible  to  compete. 

College  Choice  was  calved  on 
the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  farm  February  21, 
1915.  He  was  by  an  Aberdeen  Angus 
bull  and  a  Shorthorn  cow,  both  pure- 
bred. He  was  bred,  fed  and  exhibited 
by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment of  the  College. 

Eight  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  in 
cash  prizes  were  won  by  livestock 
exhibited  by  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  the  South- 
west American  Breeders'  Show  at 
Oklahoma  City,  and  at  the  National 
Feeders'  and  Breeders'  Show  at  Fort 
Worth.-  The  winnings  by  the  Col- 
lege herds  were  made  against  some 
of  the  best  exhibitors  in  the  Middle 
West.  Oklahoma  is  rapidly  gaining 
a  reputation  for  purebred  livestock. 

Cost  of  Farm  Fence 

THE  cost  of  good  general-pur- 
pose farm  fence  constructed 
from  durable  materials,  according  to 
Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
321,  should  be  approximately  as  fol- 
lows (excluding  interest  on  the 
value  of  the  land  occupied  by  the 
fence) : 

First  cost:  Per  rod. 

Line   posts;    red    cedar,  hedge 
locust,  cement,  or  steel  (1  rod 
apart)    $0.28 

Ends  and  braces;  cedar,  hedge, 
locust,  cement,  or  steel  (every 
40  rods)  125 

Woven  wire,  10  strands,  47 
Inches  high,  stays  12  inches 
apart,  all  No.  9  40 

Barbed  wire,  1  strand  placed  4 
Inches  above  top  of  the  woven 
wire   035 

Staples   005 

Labor  cost  of  construction  0'J 

Total  935 

Annual  cost  of  upkeep: 
Repairs,  Including  the  cost  of 

keeping  the  fence  row  clean..  .024 
Interest,  at  5  per  cent  on  aver- 
age Investment  ($0.4675)  023 

Depreciation,  estimating  that 
the  life  of  the  fence  is  22 
years   013 

Total  090 


Tom— You're  not  turning  as  fast  as  Dad  does,  Mary. 
Mary — No  Tom,  but  we'll  get  all  the  cream  anyway 
with  this  lovely  new  machine.    Dad  says 

"It  Skims  Clean  at  Any  Speed' 

That's  what  this  marvelous  new  invention  actually  does. 

A  fixed-feed  separatormay  skim  clean  if  in  perfect  order 
and  turned  at  just  the  right  speed.  But  eVery  member 
of  the  family  turns  the  crank  at  a  different  rate;  no  one 
can  maintain  an  even  speed  all  the  time — it  isn't  human 
nature.  Every  old  type  separator  has  an  unchanging 
inflow  of  milk.  That's  why  it  loses  cream  when  not 
turned  at  exactly  the  right  speed. 

THE  NEW 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION— FEED 

Separator  gets  all  the  cream  because  it  automatically  regu- 
lates the  inflow  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  separating  force 
— always  just  right  for  perfect  skimming. 

The  Suction-feed  Separator  delivers  smooth  cream  of 
even  thickness  that  churns  out  more  butter  of  choicest 
quality.  If  you  sell  cream  you  can  guarantee  uniform 
density. 

You  can  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Suction-feed  by 
simply  turning  faster,  and  get  through  quicker  if  in  a  hurry. 
The  new  Sharpies  is  the  only  Separator  that  can  be  hasten- 
ed. You  can  easily  pour  milk  from  a  forty-quart  can  into 
the  low  supply  can.  It's  the  largest  found  on  any  separator 
— and  it's  only  knee-high. 

The  women  folks  prefer  the  Sharpies  because  the  simple 
tubular  bowl  is  so  easily  cleaned.  Has  only  three  pieces 
— no  disks  to  wash  or  to  get  mixed  up.  The  tubular  shape 
gives  double  skimming  force. 

The  new  Sharpies  is  ruggedly  built  for  hard  service.  It 
is  neat,  compact,  runs  easily  and  oils  itself. 

This  wonderful  machine  will  earn  you  a  new  dairy 
profit — without  added  expense.  Our  new  free  book, 
"Velvet"  for  Dairymen,  fully  describes  the  Suction-feed. 
Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  for  it  today.  Address  Dept.  102. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester      -  Pennsylvania 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADSM  1™ 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  tlnd  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

TIE  COST  I,8er5cwEk-SE5 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRHTE  TO  £doyc?e&; 

600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


position  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago, 111.  ■%  


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WOKK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVKItY- 
where.  Government  Jobs.  $70.00  month. 
Short  hours.  Vacation.  Big  chance  for  farm- 
ers. Write  Immediately  for  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dep't. 
K  118,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  

THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.   


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — 2  00  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO 
prepare  for  coming  Government  Examinations. 
Free  Text  Books.  Splendid  salaries.  I  con- 
ducted Examinations.  Write  for  Free  Les- 
son.    Ozment.   4R.  St.  Louis.  


AGENTS  WANTED 
SUITS  $3.75.  PANTS  $1.00.  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111.   


AGENTS— 200  PER  CENT  PROFIT. 
Wonderful  little  article;  something  new.  Sells 
like  wildfire.  Carry  right,  in  your  pocket. 
Write  at  once  for  free  sample.  E.  M.  Felt- 
man,  Sales  Manager,  43S3  Third  St.,  Cincin- 
nati,  Ohio.  

AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,   Dept.   22.   St.   Louis.  Mo.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers' of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago.  111.   

LANDOLOGY,  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  in  regard  to  the  land  situation.  Three 
months'  trial  subscription.  Free.  If  for  a 
home,  or  as  an  investment  you  are  thinking 
of  buying  good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a 
letter  marking  it  personal  and  say,  "Mail  me 
Landology  and  all  particulars  free."  Address 
Lloyd  M.  Skinner,  Gen'l  Mgr.  Skidmore  Land 
Co.,  45  Skidmore  Bldg.,  Marinette.  Wis.  

WHEN-  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  III.  


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana.  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature. 
Say  what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker, 
214  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

VIRGINIA,  N.  C,  W.  VA„  AND  OHIO 
Farms  at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big 
value  for  the  price.  Best  climate,  markets, 
schools  and  transportation.  Good  land  and 
neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt., 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  365  Arcade,  Roanoke,  Va. 


WE  OWN  200,000  ACRES,  PRICE  $5.00  TO 
$20.00  an  acre,  easy  terms.  Agents  wanted. 
Grimmer   Land   Company,   Marinette,  Wis. 


FARMS,  LAND,  FOR  SALE.  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver. Colo. 


STOP!  LISTEN!  40  ACRE  FARM  $385. 
Other  farms.  McGrath.  Mountain  View,  Mo. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED — FARMS;  HAVE  3,357  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  157  Farmers' 
Exchange.    Denver.  Colo. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FOR  SALE— IIOLSTEIN  BULL  8  MONTHS 
old;  also  R.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  White 
l:n.K   ices.     Roy  Wright.   Nashville.  III. 


BOOKS 

BIG  AUTO  BOOK  SENT  FOR  25c.  PRO- 
fuscly  Illustrated,  with  Driving  Instructions, 
double  Locater,  Road  Rules,  Practical  Point- 
ers, many  Helpful  Hints.  Every  auto  student 
heeds  it.  Send  25e  In  coin  or  stamps.  Greer 
C.ilir,.,    ir,n    Wnhash    Av..  Chicago. 


COLLI  KS 

COLLIES      OR      AIREDALE  TERRIERS 
state   which  you   want,  send  two  cent  stamp 
for  list.     W.   R.  Watson,  Box  1C05,  Oakland. 
Iowa. 


Expenditure  of  Foot-and -Mouth  Funds 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOiJIt  HIDE:  COW,  HOUSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
rer|ue«t.  Tho  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
<er,  N.  Y. 


SOME  misunderstanding  having 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  order  to  clear  up  the  subject  has 
explained,  in  a  letter  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  the 
sources  from  which  the  necessary 
money  was  obtained  and  the  meth- 
ods adopted  by  the  department  in 
accounting  for  its  expenditure.  In 
this  letter  the  Secretary  said  in  part: 

"The  outbreak  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  occurred  in  October, 
1914.  At  that  time  the  only  funds 
available  for  use  in  combating  the 
disease  were  those  carried  in  the 
agricultural  appropriation  act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915, 
under  the  heading  'General  Ex- 
penses, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.' 
The  several  items  under  this  ap- 
propriation aggregated  $1,597,990,  of 
which  amount  $406,047.37  had  been 
expended  in  furtherance  of  the  reg- 
ular lines  of  work  authorized  by 
that  appropriation.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  there  was  available  a  bal- 
ance of  $1,131,948.03  for  expenditure 
in  carrying  on  the  routine  work 
covered  by  such  appropriation  and 
in  carrying  on  the  work  involved  in 
the  eradication  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  When  this  outbreak 
occurred,  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sion and  it,  therefore,  became  neces- 
sary for  the  department  to  draw 
largely  upon  such  balance  success- 
fully to  combat  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  Payment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  work  involved  in  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  project  from  the  ap- 
propriation referred  to  necessarily 
embarrassed  the  other  lines  of  ac- 
tivities, the  expenses  of  which  were 
exclusively  chargeable  thereto.  In 
order  to  carry  on  the  several  lines  of 
work  outlined  in  said  appropriation, 
it  was  necessary  to  reimburse  that 
appropriation  practically  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  amount  paid  therefrom 
in  furtherance  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  project.  When  Congress 
convened,  the  situation  confronting 
the  department  was  fully  explained 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
As  a  result  of  presenting  the  matter 
to  that  committee,  an  item  was  em- 
bodied in  the  deficiency  bill  of  Jan- 
uary 25,  1915,  reading  as  follows: 

"  'For  the  arrest  and  eradication 
of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the 
payment  of  claims  arising  out  of 
past  and  future  purchases  and  de- 
struction of  animals  affected  by  or 
exposed  to  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, and  for  a  deficiency  in  the  ob- 
jects specified  under  the  head  "Gen- 
eral expenses,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry," in  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation act  for  the  fiscal  year  1915, 
$2,500,000,  to  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.' 

"The  objects  of  this  bill  were  two- 
fold: (1)  to  defray  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  suppression  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  (2)  to 
reimburse  the  appropriation  'Gener- 
al expenses,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry,' for  the  deficiency  in  the  ob- 
jects specified  thereunder  occasioned 
by  the  outbreak  of  that  disease.  In 
conformity  with  this  authorization, 
the  various  subappropriations  under 
'General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,'  which  had  been 
heavily  drawn  upon  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  work  connected 
with  the  eradication  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  were  reimbursed 
from  the  deficiency  item  of  $2,500,- 
000,  as  such  action  became  neces- 
sary, by  charging  items  of  expense 
subsequently  incurred  for  dairy, 
animal  husbandry,  or  other  regular 
work  to  the  emergency  appropria- 
tion. In  all  such  cases  the  vouchers 
for  such  items  bore  the  title  of  the 
emergency  appropriation,  together 
with  the  title  of  the  subappropria- 
tion  under  'General  expenses,  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,'  to  which 
the  expense  was  chargeable,  thus 
clearly  showing  that  the  subappro- 
priation  was  reimbursed  from  the 
emergency  appropriation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  amount  covered  by  such 


items,  and  accounts  of  these  reim- 
bursements were  taken  up  and  car- 
ried on  the  official  records  in  this 
way.  The  items  to  which  you  re- 
ferred on  the  floor  of  the  House 
were  items  of  this  nature. 

"I  may  add,  also,  that  in  no  in- 
stance was  there  a  reimbursement 
of  the  original  subappropriations  be- 
yond the  amount  appropriated  by 
Congress  in  the  appropriation  act 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1915;  indeed,  owing  to  the  interrup- 
tion in  the  regular  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  regular 
subappropriations  for  all  of  the 
money  which  had  been  withdrawn 
for  use  in  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease work  between  the  date  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease  and  Jan- 
uary 25,  1915.  The  total  amount 
withdrawn  during  that  period  from 
the  regular  subappropriations  was 
$807,170.63,  while  the  total  reim- 
bursement from  the  emergency  ap- 
propriation amounted  to  but  $529,- 
135.63. 

"It  is  believed  that  this  explana- 
tion clearly  shows  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  travel  in  connection  with 
the  several  lines  of  work  covered  by 
the  appropriation  'General  expenses, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,'  which 
were  charged  to  and  paid  from  the 
deficiency  appropriation  of  January 
25,  1915,  were  properly  paid  under 
the  authority  contained  in  the  latter 
appropriation." 

The  explanation  given  in  the  Sec- 
retary's letter  cleared  up  the  mis- 
understanding before  the  Congress. 

Milk  Tests  Vary 

IT  IS  a  common  belief  that  cows 
will  give  milk  that  tests  practical- 
ly the  same  from  day  to  day.  For 
example,  if  a  cow  gives  5  per  cent 
milk  today  she  will  give  5  per  cent 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  Is  this 
belief  correct? 

Those  who  have  done  advanced 
registry  testing  know  that  cows  vary 
in  the  test  of  their  milk.  The  varia- 
tion in  tests  between  two  milkings 
on  the  same  day  may  be  as  much  as 

3  per  cent,  and  the  variation  from 
one  day  to  another  may  be  as  much 
as  4  per  cent  or  more.  One  of  the  A. 
and  M.  College  students  who  tested 
the  cows  owned  by  the  Oklahoma 
State  Hospital  at  Norman  found  one 
cow  to  vary  4.1  per  cent  in  a  two- 
day  test.  Her  milk  tested  3.7  per 
cent  the  first  milking  of  the  two-day 
period,  while  one  of  the  milkings 
during  the  second  day  tested  7.8  per 
cent,  thus  making  a  difference  of  4.1 
per  cent.  The  evening  milk  tested 
3.7  per  cent,  while  the  morning  milk 
tested  6.7  per  cent. 

The  variation  in  tests  shown  by 
advanced  registry  work  in  Oklahoma 
is  much  the  same  as  has  been  found 
in  other  States.  In  Michigan  the 
records  of  1,000  two-day  advanced 
registry  tests  of  Jersey  cows  were 
examined.  It  was  found  that  632  cows 
showed  a  variation  as  high  as  1  per 
cent  between  milkings;  267  showed 
a  variation  as  high  as  2  per  cent; 
77  showed  a  variation  as  high  as  3 
per  cent;  16  a  variation  as  high  as 

4  per  cent;  7  a  variation  as  high  as 

5  per  cent;  and  one  cow  showed  a 
variation  up  to  6  per  cent.  When 
like  records  of  1,000  Holstein  cows 
were  examined,  practically  the  same 
variations  were  found  in  about  the 
same  proportion. 

It  is  true  that  some  cows  on  ad- 
vanced registry  test  may  be  sub- 
jected to  somewhat  unusual  condi- 
tions. It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  even  where  cows  are  kept  under 
herd  conditions,  with  no  unusual 
variation  in  feed,  water  or  time  of 
milking,  the  difference  in  test  will 
still  be  noticed. 

If  the  man  who  is  doing  the  ad- 
vanced registry  testing  is  known  to 
be  competent  and  careful,  the  owner 
of  the  cows  that  are  being  tested 
should  not  be  surprised  if  considera- 
ble variation  is-  shown  in  the  test  of 
different  milkings. — J.  M.  Fuller,  De- 
partment of  Dairying,  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College,  Stillwater. 
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SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  muga- 
zlne.  The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  100-614  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


GOLD  MEDAL  SEED  CORN— IOWA  IDEAL 
— Banner  white  co.n  of  Iowa.  Winning  gold 
medal  at  San  Francisco,  sweepstakes  over 
white  at  Iowa  State  Fair  and  other  high  hon- 
ors. Both  new  and  1  !M  4  crop  seed.  Every  ear 
tested.  Write  for  particulars.  W.  O.  Irnlg, 
Cedar,  Iowa. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS  WANTED.  WRITE  FOR  LIST 
of  patent  buyers  and  Inventions  wanted.  In- 
cluding those  needed  on  farms;  {1,000,000  In 
prizes  offered  for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for 
free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  guide 
books  sent  free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We 
assist  Inventors  to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor 
.1.  EvaiiM       Co.,  824  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  BALE 
HOUSEWIVES!  ATTENTION!  MY  '  WIFE 
makes  her  own  Raking  Powder,  why  not  you? 
For  ten  cents  In  sliver,  will  mall  Formula 
for  making  our  article,  equal  to  the  best  In 
the  market.  Address  Henry  L.  Luetkc,  Park 
Ridge.  III. 


POULTRY  I 


LEGHORNS 





PARKS'  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEO- 
horns.  Are  the  official  world  record  laying 
strains  of  America,  England,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  Eggs  and  Chicks  for  sale,  and 
the  most  practical  catalog  ever  printed. 
"Utility  Facts"  Free.  J.  R.  Parks,  Box  B, 
Altoona,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS  — HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  F.ovee 
Co.,   500-51  4   N.   Dearborn   St.,   Chicago,  111. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514   N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  HI. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  bo  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  111. 


EGGS  I  OK  HATCHING 

EGOS  FOR  HATCHING:  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  all  varieties; 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Hamburgs, 
Dorkings,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Houdans,  Min- 
orcas,  Bantams,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 
Color  plate  catalogue  free.  United  Farms, 
R  7,   Hope,  Ind. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  $1.50  per  15,  and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn   eggs,    $1.00    per    15.      George  Canfield, 

Grundy  Center.  Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 


POULTRY  PAPER,  44-124  PAGE  PERIODI- 
cal,  up  to  date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know 
about  care  and  management  of  poultry  for 
pleasure  or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents 
Poultry  Advocate,   Dept.   222.  Syracuse,  N  Y 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anythingandeverything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASlLy— 
Q  \JlCKLy— 
CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Are  Apple  Trees  Profitable? 

The  A  n sneer  Depends  on  the  Kind  of  Care  Which  They  Receive 


IF  EIGHT  acres  of  your  best  land  had  been  given 
over  to  apple  trees  for  the  past  nineteen  years 
and  daring  all  that  time  had  not  produced  as 
much  as  $100  worth  of  fruit  in  a  season,  is  it  likely 
that  you  would  feel  much  regret  when  the  trees  be- 
gan to  die  out?  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  you  would 
welcome  the  chance  to  clear  off  the  ground,  and  get 
it  back  into  grain  or  hay?  Under 
usual  farm  conditions  that  is  just 
what  you  would  do. 

And  that  was  just  the  way  that 
C.  E.  Se»tney  of  Holt  County,  Mis- 
souri, felt  about  his  orchard  last 
spring.  In  this  ,  he  was  in  no  way 
different  from  a  majority  of  his 
neighbors.  All  of  our  orchards  are 
about  the  same  age,  nineteen  to 
twenty-three  years,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  unsprayed  and  unprofit- 
able from  the  start.  As  the  trees 
died  they  were  being  cut  into  fire- 
wood and  the  land  gradually  cleared 
for  crops  that  were  believed  to  be 
more  profitable. 

It  was  into  a  neighborhood  like 
this  that  L.  W.  Cushman,  an  expert 
orchardist  of  St.  Joseph,  came  last 
April  and  leased  the  Sentney  orchard 
until  Nov.  1.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  all  of  us  watched  his  work  with 
interest,  and  from  Mr.  Cushman  him- 
self the  writer  obtained  an  itemized 
account  of  all  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts during  the  season's  operations. 

It  was  a  typicai  case — small  orch- 
ard on  large  farm  where  grain  and 
livestock  have  long  held  sway.  Of 
the  original  planting  of  seven  or 
eight  acres,  there  remained  only  266 
trees — about  equivalent  to  four  and 
one-half  acres.  These  were  nineteen 
years  old.  Nine-tenths  of  them  were 
Ben  Davis,  the  others  being  Jonathans  and  Wine- 
saps.  The  trees  had  been  carefully  pruned  in  1913 
and  all  large  wounds  had  been  painted.  Other  than 
this,  the  orchard  had  received  no  attention  and  had 
never  borne  $100  worth  of  marketable  apples  in  a 
single  season.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a  sod 
of  bluegrass  and  clover  and  was  in  constant  use  up 


By  A.  A.  Jeffrey 

to  this  time  as  pasture  for  mules,  cows  and  hogs. 
As  to  producing  apples— that  seems  to  have  been  a 
secondary  consideration. 

Mr.  Cushman  did  not  get  possession  of  the  orch- 


la  It*  Nineteen  Vfum  el  Liife  This  !>-  A  ere  Orchard  Had   Not  I'rodueed  IrUOO 
Worth  of  Applet*;  One-Half  the  Tree*  Had  Died  or  Been  Cut  Uomm 


ard  until  the  first  of  May — too  late,  last  spring,  for 
the  cluster  bud  spray.  Three  sprays  were  applied 
as  follows:  First,  May  7  and  8,  lime-sulphur,  2% 
to  100,  arsenate  of  lead  4  to  100;  second,  June  2  and 
3,  lime-sulphur  2  to  100,  arsenate  of  lead  5  to  100; 
third,  July  15  and  16,  same  as  second  spray. 

This  work  was  done  with  the  utmost  thoroness. 


The.  workmen  were  instructed  to  be  generous  with 
the  liquid  and  not  to  leave  a  tree  with  a  dry  leaf. 
On  the  first  spray  the  trees  absorbed  ten  gallons 
each,  and  on  the  two  following  sprays  nine  gallons 
each  time.  "I  was  determined  to  get  results,"  says 
Mr.  Cushman,  "and  I  know  of  no  industry  where 
work  well  done  brings  greater  results  than  that  of 
spraying." 

And  as  for  results.  On  October  14 
to  23  they  gathered  from  those  266 
trees  1,824  bushels  of  apples,  includ- 
ing all  grades.  And  the  quality  was 
excellent.  The  worms  were  practi- 
cally eliminated — less  than  2  per 
cent  infested — and  there  was  com- 
paratively little  scab,  for  the  1915 
season  and  Ben  Davis  variety.  The 
Bens  ran  90  per  cent  barrel  pack,  the 
Winesaps  93  and  the  Jonathans  95 
per  cent.  Of  the  remainder  about 
100  bushels  were  sold  in  bulk  at  60 
cents  a  hundredweight  and  the  culls 
went  to  the  local  vinegar  factory  at 
25  cents  a  hundred.  The  barrel 
stock  sold  f.  o.  b.  Forest  City,  Mo., 
at  $2.15,  $2.25  and  $3.10  a  barrel, 
principally  at  $2.25.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts for  apples  were  $1,098.60. 

An  itemized  account  of  the  sea- 
son's expense  follows :  Lime-sul- 
phur and  arsenate  of  lead,  $47.27; 
labor  and  hotel  bill  (spraying), 
$25.60;  incidentals,  $16.20;  deprecia- 
tion on  sprayer,  $300  at  10  per  cent, 
$30;  total  expenses  involved  by 
spraying,  $119.07.  Picking  apples, 
$70.10;  packing  apples,  $55.98;  haul- 
ing (one  mile  to  station),  $45.31; 
barrels,  $160;  freight  on  empty  bar- 
rels, $16.80;  incidentals,  $29.14;  to- 
tal cost  of  harvesting  apples — and 
selling,  $377.33.  Total  expense, 
$496.40.    Net  returns  from  four  acres,  $602.20. 

And  that  is  just  what  it  would  have  cost  the  own- 
er of  the  orchard  to  do  it  himself.  And  of  overseer's 
time  to  superintend  this  work  from  first  spraying 
till  the  last  appk  was  sold,  sixteen  days  was  the 
total  requirement.  Not  a  bad  wage  for  sixteen 
days'  work,  is  it? 


ONE  THIRD  OF  THE  APPLE  CROP  IS  LEFT 


THE  condition  of  the  apple  market  is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern  to  both  growers  and 
dealers  all  over  the  country.  The  report  of 
cold  storage  holdings  of  apples  on  April  1,  recently 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, gives  some  figures  which  probably  will  cause 
all  dealers  interested  in  the  crop  to  speed  up  the 
movement  of  this  fruit  in  a  most  vigorous  way. 
This  report,  which  was  compiled  in  the  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization,  shows  that  on  the 
fret  of  that  month  there,  were  approximate- 
ly 44  per  cent  more  apples  in  cold  storage  than 
at  the  same  date  one  year  ago,  %nd  the  season  of 
1914-1915  was  one  of  unusually  heavy  production. 
Figures  from  427  storages  Indicate  that  nearly  33 
ACT- cent  of  the  apples  which  were  placed  in  cold 
storage  by  December  1,  1915,  were  still  there  on 
April  1  waiting  to  be  consumed. 

Hope  that  this  will  be  a  backward  spring  is  gen- 
eral among  apple  dealers,  for  as  long  as  cold  days 
continue  a  free  movement  of  the  fruit  is  more  cer- 
tain. However,  let  warm  weather  come  to  stay  and, 
jadglng  by  experiences  of  the  past,  apple  sales  are 
Very  likely  to  '!<•' r<  ;i  :'.  rapidly. 

Doubtless  there  are  several  r^as-.ons  for  the  pres- 
«nt  conditions.  The  fact  that  the  past  season's 
commercial  crop  was  considerably  smaller  than  that 
of  a  year  ago  led  to  expectation  on  the  part  of 
growers  and  dealers  alike,  last  fall,  that  the  pros- 


pective market  would  be  much  stronger  than  has 
actually  proven  the  case.  As  a  result,  much  stock 
changed  hands  at  values  in  excess  of  those  which 
marketing  conditions  since  show  were  warranted. 
This  caused  higher  opening  prices  than  in  1914  and 
naturally  slowed  up  the  movement.  Neither  grow- 
ers nor  dealers  who  held  the  fruit  seemed  inclined 
to  push  sales  with  tha  vigor  that  was  displayed  the 
previous  year,  when  they  had  an  enormous  crop  to 
market,  and  the  result  was  that  large  quantities 
of  apples  were  put  into  cold  storage  with  the  hope 
that  the  winter  and  spring  markets  would 
strengthen  sufficiently  to  allow  a  margin  of  profit. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  fall's  commercial  crop 
was  estimated  around  ten  million  barrels  short  of 
the  previous  one,  the  amount  placed  in  cold  stor- 
age exceeded  that  stored  in  1914  by  about  13.5  per 
cent. 

A  second  explanation  is,  found  in  the  fact  that  ex- 
ports of  apples  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
alone  up  to  March  1,  1916,  were  669,566  barrels  less 
than  for  a  similar  period  last  season,  and  April 
reports  pre  expected  to  show  a  much  larger  differ- 
ence. Had  the  normal  export  traffic  in  apples  pre- 
vailed, the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  considerably  smaller. 

In  a  recent  brief  survey  of  apple  prices  in  several 
large  markets,  the  following  facts  were  evidenced: 
Present  wholesale  prices  on  barreled  stock  are  very 


reasonable.  In  fact,  in  many  places  wholesale 
dealers  are  selling  below  cost  when  storage  charges 
are  considered.  Investigations  made  on  the  same 
day  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  showed  that  No.  1  cold 
storage  Baldwins  and  Greenings  were  ranging  from 
$2.50  to  $3  per  barrel,  while.  Ben  Davis  were  bring- 
ing from  $1.75  to  $2.50  in  practically  every  market. 
Last  fall  buyers  in  Now  York  State  paid  the  grow- 
ers on  an  average  of  $3  for  No.  1  Baldwins  and 
Greenings,  and  $2.25  for  Ben  Davis,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point.  Adding  to  these  prices  a  fair  average  sea- 
sonal storage  charge  of  45  cents  per  barrel,  and 
from  25  to  50  cents  a  barrel  for  freight  and  han- 
dling, one  can  see  readily  that  dealers  apparently 
are  not  profiting  at  present  on  many  of  their  apple 
sales. 

The  inquiry  into  retail  prices  on  apples  which 
was  made  at  the  same  time,  covering  the  same 
grades  and  varieties,  indicates  that  while  they  are 
not  unduly  high  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  still 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  decreased  proportionately 
with  wholesale  quotations. 

Since  the  wholesale  apple  dealers  are  in  daily 
touch,  as  a  rule,  with  the  retailers  to  whom  they 
sell,  they  appear  to  be  the  logical  factors  to  in- 
itiate an  apple  campaign  and  stimulate  the  interest 
of  the  grocers,  fruit  stand  dealers,  hucksters,  and 
other  retail  agencies. 


We  Give  You  Your  Choice 


Of  These  Fine  Premiums 


For  Selling  Only  a  Few 
Boxes  of  This  Fine 
Assorted  Toilet  Soap 
At  50  Cents  a  Box 


Four  Pas- 
senger 
Lawn 
Swing 


NO  MONEY  NEEDED 

WE  ALLOW  YOU  20  DAYS 
TO  DELIVER  SOAP  AND 
COLLECT  THE  MONEY 


Lawn  Swing  No.  8083 —Given  for  Selling 

p  This  substantial  swing  is  carefully  made 

«"  Boxes,  of  selected  hardwood,  strongly  braced 
and  bolted.  The  frame,  with  the  exception  of  chair 
and  hangers,  is  painted  red.  The  chair  and  hangers  are 
finished  in  natural  wood,  varnished.  Seat  measures  28x14 
inches;  the  back  is  30  inches  wide  and  30  inches  high.  Ad- 
justable to  various  positions.  The  footboard  can  be  raised 
level  with  the  seat  to  form,  a  hammock  or  bed. 


This  Big  Value 
7-Bar    Box  Contains 
Seven  Assorted  Bars  of  Our 
Most  Popular  Toilet  Soaps,  It  Has  a  Re- 
tail Value  of  65c.    You  Sell  It  for  Only  50c. 

Just   fill   out  the  Coupon   in   this  Advertisement   telling  us  which 
Premium  you  want  to  earn  and  we  will  send  you  as  many  boxes  of 
Soap  to  sell  as  Is  required  to  earn  your  Premium. 
When  you  receive  the  Soap,  sell  It  to 
your  friends  at  our  Introductory  price 
of  50c  a  box — send  us  the  money  you 
collect  and  we  will  send  you  your 
Free  Premium. 

SOAP  EASY  TO  SELL 

You  will  And  it  very  easy  to  sell 
20    to    30    boxes   of   this  high 
grade  Toilet  Soap  at  50c  per 
box.    Nearly  every  one  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  high  quality 
of  Crofts  &  Reed  Toilet  Soap 
— we  have  been  manufactur- 
ing high  grade  Toilet  Soaps 
for  26  years.    People  will  be 
glad  to  buy  this  65c-value 
box  of  Soap  for  only  50c. 
Mrs.    Cecil    Robinson,  of 
Two  Harbors,  Wise,  says: 
"Your  Soap   is   fine — the 
people  here  are  all  talk- 
ing about  it.    I  am  more 
than    pleased    with  my 
Premium." 
Stanley  Minnon,  of  Ontona- 
gon, Mich.,  writes:  "The  peo- 
ple in  our  neighborhood  bought 
the  Soap  like  'hot  cakes.'  " 


"2ft  R  Our    biggest    rocker  value; 

«5U  DOXeS.   frame  is  of  solid  genuine  oak,' 


with  a  fine,  rich  golden  oak  finish;  front  posts,  and  arms,  4  inches 
wide;  eight  %-inch  spindles  under  each  arm;  seat  is  extra  large 
and  roomy,  with  spring  construction;  measures  21x20  inches.  Rocker  luxuriously  upholstered  in  best 
grade  of  black  imitation  leather;  seat  smooth,  back  tufted;  back  27  inches  higH  from  seat.  This 
chair  is  extra  massive  in  construction,  well  made  and  extremely  comfortable;  it  is  built  strong  and  dur- 
ably; will  give  many  years  of  satisfactory  service,  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  member  of  the  family,  and  a  most  welcome  addition  to  any  home. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


You  have  never  before  had  such  a  liberal  offer  presented  to  you  by  an  old- 
established,  reliable  house  like  ours.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk — you  don't 
have  to  send  a  cent  of  money  with  your  order. 


Here  is  your  opportunity  to  earn  a  beautiful  Rocker  or  Set  of  Dishes  without 
cost  by  devoting  an  hour  or  two  of  your  spare  time  to  this  work.  Don't  delay  a  min- 
ute— be  the  first  person  in  your  neighborhood  to  sell  this  Soap.  Send  Coupon  today. 


CROFTS  &  REED  CO. 

DEPT.  C-242,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Boys'  Farm  Wagon  No. 
3804  Given  for  Selling 

RnvAt  Strong  and  well 
JU  DOXes.  made  and  in 
every  detail  just  like  a  regu- 
lar farm  wagon.  Body  18x36 
inches,  with  hardwood  frame. 
Sides  and  ends  can  be  taken 
off,  leaving  bed  with  stakes. 
Gearing  has  bent  hounds  and 
adjustable  reach;  all  parts 
strongly  ironed  and  braced; 
14-  and  20-inch  wheels,  with 
shaved  spokes,  heavy  welded 
hub  tires,  boxes  and  hub  caps 
of  plated  wrought  iron;  9-16- 
inch  round  steel  axles.  Has 
seat,  handle  and  pair  of  hard- 
wood shafts  for  dog  or  goat. 


CROFTS  &  REED  CO.,  Dept.  C-242,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


(461) 


You  mav  semi  me  .boxes  of  Special  Assorted  Toilet  Soap  which  I  will  sell  at  50c  Der  box.    I  will 

nay  the  freight  on  this  shipment  and  asirce  not  to  use  any  of  the  money  collected  for  my  own  use,  but  will 
send  full  amount  to  you  within  20  days  from  the  time  I  receive  Soap.    Upon  receipt  of  money  you  are  to 

•  H  i  me  Premium  No  as  mv  reward,  the  Premium  which  I  receive  to  be  exactly  as  described  In 

this  Advertisement  and  must  be  satisfactory  to  me. 

NAME   POSTOFFICE   


Give  names  and  addresses  of  two  business  men  who  know  you,  as  references. 
<•<>.,  .1-    Will    jvot    He    Slili>|><<l    IuIchn    Sn(i«fii<torv    It.  I  .nil.  e«    Are  Given. 


BEFEBENCE  NO.  1  BUSINESS 


BEFEBENCE  NO  2. 


BUSINESS 


Blue  Bird  Dinner  Set  No.  160145  Given  for  Selling 

n„|„  Ofl  r_„__  This  is  a  very  beautiful  Dinner  sot.  The  new  Blue 
v/niy  £,\t  ooxci.  Bird  design  is  extremely  popular  at  the  present  time. 
Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  Blue  Bird,  designating  the 
true  emblem  of  happiness  and  good  cheer.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  beauty  of  this  Dinner  Set.  The  Blue  Bird  is  reproduced  In 
beautiful  colorings,  which  are  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Blue  Bird. 
Set  consists  of  six  9-inch  Dinner  Plates;  six  6-inch  Pie  Plates;  six  4-lnch 
Fruit  Plates;  six  full-size  Cups;  six  Saucers  and  one  11 1& -Inch  Platter, 
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Leaf  Blister  Mite 


It's  All  in  the  Knowing  How 


RED  or  green  blister-like  spots  ap- 
pearing in  the  early  spring  on 
the  foliage  of  the  apple  and  pear  are 
usually  due  to  the  leaf  blister  mite. 
This  is  not  an  insect  but  a  small  ani- 
mal, invisible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
which  attacks  standard  varieties  ot 
pear  and  apple  trees  and  often  in- 
flicts serious  damage.  Where  trees 
are  seriously  infested,  the  premature 
fall  of  both  fruit  and  leaves  may  re- 
sult. In  such  cases  a  special  appli- 
cation of  lime-sulphur  wash  or  other 
spray  may  be  necessary.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  regular  orchard  spray- 
ing is  sufficient  to  control  the  mite. 
Badly  infested  branches  of  the  pear 
trees  may  be  cut  off  and  burned. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse 
the  work  of  the  mite  with  the  leaf- 
spot  disease  or  the  results  of  heavy 
spraying. 

Describing  the  leaf  blister  mite, 
showing  how  it  may  be  recognized, 
and  giving  methods  for  its  control, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  issued  a  new  Farmers' 
Bulletin,  No.  722,  "The  Leaf  Blister 
Mite  of  Pear  and  Apple,"  by  A.  L. 
Quaintance.  The  leaf  blister  mite 
passes  the  winter  beneath  the  bud 
scales.  There  it  waits  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  ^uds  and  attacks  the 
young  leaves  as  soon  as  they  push 
out  in  the  spring.  The  tiny  animals 
bore  small  holes  from  the  underside 
of  the  leaves  into  the  interior,  where 
they  lay  their  eggs.  This  causes  the 
small,  pimple-like  galls  on  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  leaves.  The  spots 
later  increase  in  size,  sometimes  to 

Study  Bird  Life 

BECAUSE  of  the  damage  done  to 
the  crops  of  Porto  Rico  by  insect 
pests,  a  study  of  the  birds  of  that 
island  has  been  completed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  cooperation  with  the  Porto 
Rican  government.  This  study,  the 
results  of  which  are  now  published 
as  Department  Bulletin  326,  "Birds 
of  Porto  Rico,"  was  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  rela- 
tions of  the  birds  to  the  insect  fauna 
of  the  island,  in  order  that  suitable 
measures  might  be  suggested  for  the 
protection  and  increase  of  insectiv- 
orous species. 

As  a  result  of  examining  the  stom- 
achs of  more  than  2,200  birds,  the 
Investigators  found  many  varieties 
which  feed  upon  the  "changa,"  the 
sugar-cane  root  borer,  the  May  bee- 
tle and  other  destructive  insect  pests. 
The  "changa,"  or  mole  cricket,  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  most  injurious 
insects  in  Porto  Rico,  was  found  to 
be  eaten  by  twenty-one  species  of 
birds.  The  sugar-cane  root  borer, 
known  also  as  the  orange  leaf-weevil, 
was  included  in  the  dietary  of  sev- 
enteen species. 

The  Farm  Windbreak 

WHEN  it  is  desired  to  protect  the 
farm  home  from  northwest 
winds  a  good  windbreak  is  valuable. 
The  economic  and  practical  advan- 
tage of  such  a  planting  is  too  seldom 
realized  by  farm  managers. 

A  good  windbreak  should  be  com- 
posed of  some  trees  which  grow  rap- 
idly and  some  which  grow  more  de- 
liberately. The  quicker  growers  in- 
clude white  birch,  white  and  Lom- 
bardy  poplar,  white  willow  larch, 
ailanthus  and  stag  horn  sumac,  all 
of  which  are  easy  to  secure  and 
cheap.  Of  the  evergreens  Norway 
spruce  grows  fastest  and  makes  a 
splendid  break  when  set  eight  or  ten 
feet  apart.  Austrian  and  white  pines 
and  Douglas  spruce  are  also  good. 

The  slower  growing  trees  include 
the  longer- lived  maples,  oaks, 
spruces  and  pines. 

Spruce  and  other  trees  are  to  be 
had  at  very  low  prices  from  nursery- 
men. It  is  an  advantage,  however, 
to  buy  not  too  far  from  home. 


Fresh  green  food  helps  the  egg 
basket. 


one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  on  the 
pear  tree  are  red  and  often  brilliant- 
ly colored  as  they  grow.  In  the  case 
of  the  apple,  the  eruptions  lack  the 
more  brilliant  coloring  and  are  found 
more  along  the  margin  of  the  leaf. 
In  both  cases  the  spots  finally  turn 
brown  or  black,  and  if  the  pest  is 
abundant  the  leaves  become  ruptured 
and  wrinkled. 

More  than  250  varieties  of  apples 
are  attacked  by  the  mite,  injury  be- 
ing especially  severe  on  some  well- 
known  commercial  sorts,  such  as  Ben 
Davis,  the  King,  Baldwin,  Rhode 
Island  Greening  and  the  Williams 
Favorite. 

Where  orchards  are  seriously  in- 
fested, as  has  been  noted  in  New 
York  State,  lime-sulphur  washes 
give  excellent  results.  They  avoid 
the  injurious  effects  upon  fruit  buds 
which  sometimes  result  from  the  use 
of  oil  sprays.  The  wash  should  be 
applied  thoroly,  coating  the  twigs 
and  branches. 

A  standard  solution  of  kerosene 
emulsion  may  also  be  used.  The 
stock  solution  should  be  diluted  with 
five  parts  of  water  for  spraying  pur- 
poses. One  application  should  be 
given  in  the  late  fall,  as  soon  as  most 
of  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  anoth- 
er in  the  following  spring,  before  the 
trees  put  out  foliage.  If  it  is  possible 
to  give  only  one  treatment,  the  sprays 
should  be  used  in  the  fall.  At  this 
time  many  of  the  mites  have  not  yet 
gone  to  the  bud  scales,  but  occur  in 
the  down  covering  the  young  wood, 
and  hence  are  more  easily  killed. 

Garden  Notes  for  May 

GIVE  the  hotbeds  and  cold  frames 
plenty  of  ventilation.  Remove 
the  sash  on  warm,  bright  days,  but 
beware  of  cold  winds,  especially  on 
tomatoes,  eggplants,  peppers,  or 
other  tender  plants.  The  follow- 
ing crops  should  be  under  way  or 
may  be  gotten  into  the  ground  at 
once:  Parsnips,  salsify,  onion  seed 
and  sets,  carrot,  beet,  radish,  let- 
tuce, spinach,  chard,  kohlrabi,  peas, 
turnips.  Sweet  corn  and  beans 
(snap)  may  be  risked  on  a  small 
scale.  Make  succession  sowings  of 
lettuce  and  radish  at  about  ten  day 
intervals,  but  a  good  succession 
should  be  provided  in  order  al- 
ways to  have  medium  sized  tender 
stock.  Plant  cucumber  and  musk- 
melon  seeds  in  pots  in  a  warm  bed 
or  frame  and  transplant  when  the 
ground  is  well  warmed  and  danger 
of  frost  is  past.  Tomatoes  should 
not  be  transplanted  until  near  the 
middle  of  the  month  unless  protec- 
tion can  be  provided  for  cold  days 
and  frosty  nights.  The  individual 
plant  boxes  with  glass  in  the  side 
or  over  the  top  will  be  of  consider- 
able assistance  in  early  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  case  of  tomatoes, 
melons  and  cucumbers.  They  are  too 
expensive  in  first  cost  and  in  labor 
to  be  profitable  on  a  large  scale, 
except  in  special  cases.  If  rye 
was  sown  last  fall  as  a  cover  crop, 
get  it  plowed  under  at  once,  as  it 
will  sap  the  soil  moisture  and 
create  too  muck  bulk  if  permitted 
to  make  too  rank  a  growth.  Light 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  (not 
more  than  200  pounds  per  acre)  to 
all  early  crops  at  this  time  will  in- 
duce the  desired  early  growth.  Use 
with  care,  as  too  much  about  the 
plants  will  destroy  them. 

Watering  Horses 

DO  NOT  water  a  horse  immedi- 
ately after  feeding  grain.  This 
washes  the  grain  thru  the  animal's 
stomach  before  it  is  properly  mixed 
with  the  stomach  juices  and  is  likely 
to  cause  colic.  It  Is  safer  to  water 
the  horse  before  feeding  grain.  In 
watering  a  very  warm  horse  let  the 
animal  drink  a  few  swallows  and 
then  hold  his  head  up  for  a  short 
space  to  let  his  stomach  cool. 


I DON'T  understand  how  Jones  gets 
so  much  for  his  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. They  are  no  better  than 
mine." 

"Nor  I,  either,"  the  other  man  an- 
swered, "and  he  has  the  same  market 
we  have,  too." 

One  oftens  hear  the  above,  or  a  simi- 
lar, conversation  between  two  farm- 
ers, and  perhaps  many  of  us  have 
said  the  same  thing  about  some  one 
in  our  own  community.  Some  attrib- 
ute these  good  prices  to  "bluff"  on  the 
part  of  the  seller,  others  to  his  "pull 
with  the  people"  and  so  on  down  a 
long  list  of  reasons,  none  of  which 
is  correct.  The  days  of  bluffing  are 
past  and  one  has  to  have  the  goods  if 
he  wishes  to  get  a  "pull  with  the  peo  - 
ple." The  real  reason  for  one  man 
getting  better  prices  than  another 
man,  who  has  practically  the  same 
products,  is  that  in  every  community 
there  is  a  Jones,  a  Smith  or  a  Brown 
who  knows  how  to  prepare  everything 
he  sells  for  the  market.  It  takes  a  lit- 
tle more  time  perhaps,  or  a  little  extra 
trouble;  but  it's  worth  both  of  these, 
besides  having  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  your  customers  are  bet- 
ter pleased  and  will  naturally  want  to 
buy  from  you  again. 

We  often  see  farmers  bring  their 
products  to  market  with  dirt  clinging 
to  them,  and  with  leaves  and  stems 
scattered  among  them.  Of  course  you 
can  readily  see  why  they  do  not  sell 
as  quickly  and  for  as  good  a  price  as 
the  man  who  has  rubbed  the  dirt  off 
and  who  has  been  careful  not  to  let 
any  leaves  or  twigs  get  among  his 
fruits  or  vegetables. 


Another  point,  arrange  everything 
tastefully.  Don't  get  the  idea  that  it 
doesn't  matter  how  your  fruits  or 
vegetables  are  arranged,  for  it  does. 
If  you  have  no  ability  for  arranging 
them  tastefully,  let  your  wife  or 
daughter  help  you.  You  will  profit  by 
it.  Why  are  shop  windows  decorated 
or  arranged  so  nicely?  You  say,  "To 
show  goods  off  to  better  advantage 
and  attract  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple." Then  why  shouldn't  the  farmer 
adopt  the  same  principles  in  market- 
ing his  products? 

Never  take  them  to  market  in  any- 
thing but  the  brightest  and  cleanest 
boxes,  etc.  Some  people  have  the  idea 
that  any  old  thing  they  can  handily 
pick  up  is  all  right.  They  pick  up  a 
rusty  old  bucket  or  can,  and  put  ber- 
ries in  it;  they  find  an  old  box  with 
rubbish  in  it,  empty  that  out,  and  put 
tomatoes  in  its  place.  Is  it  any  won- 
der, then,  that  when  they  reach  town 
and  a  prospective  customer  takes  a 
peep  into  the  wagon  he  walks  away 
without  buying? 

Never  put  into  your  case  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  anything  that  is  the 
least  bit  decayed.  Some  farmers  say, 
"Oh,  a  little  bit  doesn't  matter." 
Others,  the  unscrupulous  kind,  think 
that  if  they  get  rid  of  something  fautly 
it  is  that  much  gained.  But  not  so, 
for  once  the  consumer  finds  this  class 
of  farmers  out,  he  will  never  buy  from 
them  when  it  is  possible  to  deal  with 
some  one  else.  Even  the  smallest 
amount  of  decayed  fruit  or  vegetables 
gives  the  consumer  the  idea  that  per- 
haps much  of  it  is  in  that  same  state. 
— By  Frank  G.  Davis. 


THE  PULLMAN  five  passenger  can- 
not  be  compared  with  any  other 
car  in  the  market.  It  is  different 
in  many  ways.  It  has  the  fine  lines, 
style  and  comfort  of  the  higher  priced 
cars  and  the  economical  advantage  of 
a  low  price. 

The  Pullman  is  the  largest  and  room- 
iest, car  sold  at  the  price — 114-inch 
Trheel  base.  Rides  easy  over  the 
roughest  roads — 50-inch  full  cantilev- 
er rear  springs.  A  good  hill  climber 
and  a  powerful  puller — 32  H.  P. 
motor. 

Tzuo,  Three  and  Five  Passenger  Models 

SPECIFICATIONS:— -114-llietl  wheel  base;  32  H.  P. 
four-cylinder  motor;  Batavla  non-skid  tires  on  all 
four  wheel*;  cantilever  rear  springs;  Independent 
electric  starting  ;>>ul  li^biin^  systems;  Dixie  high- 
tension  magneto;  honeycomb  radiator;  full  floating 
rear  axle.    C-ll  Magnetic  (iear  Shift,  $125  extra. 

PULLMAN  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Dept.  20  YORK,  PA. 
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Delivered  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 

ffP     *>  CAo/ca  of 


OCUft  lift  IIAMCV  bot  writ*  todav  for  onrblir 
dtHlJ    IfU   MUntSI    1910  catalog  of  l'Ran,»r" 

Bicycles,  Tire»  and  Sundries  at  prices  to  low  they  wilt 
tutonish  1/ou.  Also  particulars  or  oar  groat  now  of  far 
to  deliver  yon  ■  Ranger  Bicycle  on  on*  month's  trao 


to  deliver  yon  i 

trial  without  a  cent  eipense  to  yon. 
SlflV£  Tou  can  mate  money  taking*  orders  for  bicycles, 
DU  I  w  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
some catalog.  It'atrao.  It  contains  "combinationoffers' 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  Information.  Send  for  it. 
I  mil  ff  APTflRY  PRICES  direct  to  you.  Nooneelsecao 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
wjthont/imt  learning  what  we  can  offer  you.  Writ*  now. 

HEAD  CYCLE  CO,   Dept. Si %, CHICAGO,  ILL 


BOYS  jt°h'en  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  SO, 000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sate  of  Its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure.  Jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  to  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  15c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout  (13 
Issues)  for  13  weeks  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  Instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER.  LONE  SCOUT. 
S10  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


LET  ER  RAIN 

If  yoirve  a.  man's  work  to  do  — 

yvebr  Timer's  fisii  Brand 

DFF1 IX  SLICKER  13. 


HELP  COUNT  THE  BIRDS 


A.J  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  a.r^3„S\e5S; 

all  flies.  Neat,  clean, 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  ot 
6  sent  by  express  pro» 
paid  for  $1. 

HaROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit,  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eaa- 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  tor  bar-  CDCC  DAAaf 
gain  list  and  free  book  r  if  CC  DV  Vlt 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -band,  (35  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept. I  j  I.  Calesburg,  Kansas. 


95AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


f  Sent  on  Trial.  Fully  Guar  an  - 
i  teed.  Easy runninp,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Bowl  a 
sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dairy 
(■large  or  email  obtain  handsome  catalog.    Address,  AftK 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  .Bainbridge.N.Y, 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
ventions. Hook  "How  to  Obtain 
Patent"   and  "What  to  Invent" 

sent  free.  Send  ronirh  sketch  for  free 
report  its  to  patentability.  Manufacturers 
constantly  writing  us  for  patents  we  have 
obtained.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our 

expense. 

CHANDLEE&CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

[y  i  20  Years.    04?  F.St,  Washington,  D.C. 


PA  T  F  N  T  <s  SECURED  THROUGH 
r\.   1         1>    1    O       CREDIT  SYSTEM 

Hend  Sketch.  Free  Search  and  Certilica  e  of  Pat- 
entability. Hook  and  Lint  nf  Patent  Hnyers  Free. 
Waters  &  Co.,  4279  Warder  Bide.  Wa.hinKton,  D.  C. 


ri  AryoLUS-M  r..r     ih f.,r «><•, 20 for 

UL,nLF    named  Gladiolus,  25e.  12  Tu  n 


>r  200,  25  for  25r.  7 
i  >e  ones  25e.  8  Can- 
nas  25c.  daladinmx  ll)c  and  15c  each.  \l  Punslea  25e.  7 
BalTlas25o.  2  Colons  I0e.  7  Geraniums  25c.  2  lleKonlaH 
10b,  Postpaid,  J.  Burdwin  &  Son,  Athena,  New  York 


ELaEQTR  IC H0|yiE' 1 AKM' THKATRE  T0WN 


'  UGHTING  PLANTS,  LAMPS,  MOTORS. 


i,  b  Ki  Mrn.no.,  l'bsr»ri,  lllie,  l  i.h  it 

M*ht«.  <ui.  a. is.  oiiio  RiiEUTBIC  WORKS,  I'l.r.l.nil.  0, 


PATENTS 


 WATSON  E.  COLUMAH, 

Wa.hlngton,  D.  0.  Hooks  free. 
UlRhestrefereace*.  BestresuIU- 


THE  third  annual  bird  count  of 
the  United  States  will  be 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  during  the 
breeding  season  in  May  and  June.  In 
making  this  survey  the  Bureau  will 
rely  largely  on  persons  interested  in 
bird  life  who  agree  to  act  as  volun- 
teer enumerators  and  count  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  birds  found  in  a  forty 
or  eighty  acre  farm  or  woodland 
tract  near  their  homes.  The  counts 
thus  made  by  unpaid  observers  dur- 
ing the  last  two  summers  have  fur- 
nished to  the  department  valuable 
data  on  the  character,  number  and 
distribution  of  the  bird  population. 

This  year  the  ornithologists  of  the 
department  wish  particularly  to  se- 
cure a  large  number  of  volunteers  in 
the  West  to  report  on  the  bird  life  in 
the  plains,  the  semi-arid  regions,  the 
deserts  and  the  mountains  in  that 
part  of  the  United  States.  Especial 
attention  also  is  to  be  given  to  se- 
curing data  as  to  the  birds  in  the 
fruit  districts  of  the  Pacific  coast  and 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States. 

The  information  collected  this  year 
it  is  believed  will  be  of  special  value 


in  enabling  the  department  to  test 
the  effect  of  State  and  National  bird 
laws  and  also  in  determining  what 
relationship  exists  between  bird  life 
and  the  prevalence  of  locusts,  grass- 
hoppers and  other  insect  pests  in  dif- 
ferent localities. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  ac- 
tual count  of  all  the  birds  in  any  ex- 
tended district,  each  enumerator  is 
asked  to  report  only  upon  the  num- 
ber of  birds  breeding  in  a  selected 
area  of  forty  to  eighty  acres  in  coun- 
try or  suburban  districts.  From  the 
figures  thus  obtained  those  in  charge 
of  the  work  are  able  to  approximate 
the  total  number  of  birds  of  each  kind 
in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Enumerators  who  wish  to  report 
on  birds  on  farms  are  asked  to  choose 
an  area  which  includes  farm  build- 
ings, shade  trees,  orchards,  plowed 
land,  pasture  or  meadow  or  swamp, 
but  not  very  much  woodland.  The 
enumerator  begins  his  survey  at  day- 
light some  morning  and  zigzags  back 
and  forth  in  the  selected  area,  count- 
ing the  male  birds.  Early  in  the 
morning  during  the  last  of  May  or 
the  first  week  of  June  every  male 
bird  should  be  in  full  song  and  there- 
fore easily  counted.    The  count  of 


Warning  on  Mushrooms 


AS  THE  result  of  a  serious  case  of 
mushroom  poisoning  in  a  mush- 
room grower's  family  recently,  the 
mushroom  specialists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  issued  a  warning  to  commercial 
and  other  growers  of  mushrooms  to 
regard  with  suspicion  any  abnormal 
mushrooms  which  appear  in  their 
beds.  It  seems  that  occasionally 
sporadic  forms  appear  in  mushroom 
beds,  persist  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  disappear.  These  are  generally 
manure-inhabiting  species  and  may 
be  observed  shortly  after  the  beds 
have  been  cased.  In  the  instance 
cited,  however,  these  fungi  appeared 
in  considerable  numbers  at  the  time 
the  edible  Agaricus  campestris  should 
have  been  ready  for  the  market,  and 
the  dealer  supposed  it  was  probably 
a  new  brown  variety  and  tried  it  in 
his  own  family.  As  a  result,  five  per- 
sons were  rendered  absolutely  help- 


less and  were  saved  after  several 
hours  only  thru  the  assistance  of  a 
second  physician  who  had  had  expe- 
rience with  this  type  of  poisoning. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Department, 
this  case  is  peculiarly  significant  and 
demonstrates  that  the  grower  must 
be  able  to  distinguish  Agaricus  cam- 
pestris from  any  of  the  wild  forms  of 
mushrooms  that  may  appear  in  the 
beds.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
Department  strongly  urges  every 
grower  to  make  himself  thoroly  fa- 
miliar with  the  cultivated  species. 
Complete  descriptions,  with  pictures 
of  poisonous  and  cultivated  species, 
are  contained  in  Department  Bul- 
letin 175,  "Mushrooms  and  Other 
Fungi,"  which  can  be  purchased  for 
30  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  (The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  no 
copies  of  this  bulletin  for  free  distri- 
bution.) 


Fresh  Vegetables  Aid  Health 


IT  IS  a  well-known  fact  that  fresh 
vegetables  make  up  a  very  small 
part  of  the  diet  of  the  farmer's  fam- 
ily. It  is  impossible  to  make  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
vegetables  which  may  be  grown  in 
home  gardens,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  well-kept  garden  will  yield  a 
return  eight  to  ten  times  as  great  as 
the  return  from  an  actual  area  de- 
voted to  general  farm  crops.  Of  even 
greater  importance  than  the  money 
value  of  the  products  of  the  garden 
is  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  vegetables  close  at 
hand,  where  they  can  be  secured  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  furnish  a 
large  part  of  the  essential  salts  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well- 

Telephones  the  Tenants 

ACTING  under  the  advice  of  Coun- 
ty Agent  A.  A.  Powell,  H.  R. 
Hedger,  manager  of  the  Senator 
Owen  ranch  of  5,000  acres  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Oklahoma,  has  in- 
stalled a  telephone  system  to  all 
tenant  homes  on  the  ranch.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  employes  of  the  central 
ranch  there  are  20  tenants  living  on 
the  ranch  and  until  this  system  was 
installed  it  was  necessary  for  the 
ranch  manager  to  spend  a  large  part 
of  his  lime  iii  traveling  back  and 
forth  among  the  tenants.  Much  of 
this  business  will  now  be  transacted 
over  the  telephone,  leaving  the 
manager  free  to  devote  his  attention 
to  tlie  more  important  matters. 


being  of  the  human  system,  so  that 
the  value  of  vegetables  in  the  diet  is 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere  food 
or  money  value.  The  need  of  tonics 
and  other  medicines  in  the  spring  is 
due  largely  to  the  lack  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  in  the  winter  diet.  If  more 
succulent  food  were  available,  less 
money  would  be  spent  in  doctor's  fees 
and  for  medicines. 

Fresh  vegetables  from  the  home 
garden  are  not  subjected  to  exposure 
on  the  market  and  are  not  liable  to 
infection.  Many  vegetables  lose  their 
flavor  within  a  few  hours  after  gath- 
ering. The  home  vegetable  garden  is 
worthy  of  greatly  increased  attention 
by  the  farmer,  and  a  larger  number 
and  greater  variety  of  crops  should 
be  grown  in  the  garden. 

Mountain  Ash 

THIS  small  tree  is  one  of  our  best 
for  ornamental  purposes.  It  pro- 
duces fine  dark  green  leaves;  beauti- 
ful clusters  of  creamy  white  flowers 
and  these  are  followed  by  large 
clusters  of  beautiful  red  berries.  The 
leaves  turn  a  beautiful  red  and 
hold  the  color  for  a  long  time  in 
autumn.  Be  sure  to  shade  the  trunks 
of  young  mountain  ash  trees  toward 
the  south  to  prevent  sun  scald,  as  this 
tree  is  very  susceptible  to  thai 
trouble.  It  is  suitable  for  lawn 
planting  in  all  parts  of  North  Da- 
kota. —  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station. 


one  day  is  verified  by  observation  on 
several  mornings. 

The  height  of  the  breeding  season 
should  be  chosen  for  this  work.  In 
the  latitude  of  Washington  May  30 
is  about  the  proper  date  for  the 
count.  In  the  latitude  of  Boston  the 
work  should  begin  a  week  later,  and 
south  of  Washington  even  an  earlier 
date  should  be  selected. 

In  addition  to  reports  on  farms  and 
suburbs,  enumerators  who  can  do  so 
will  be  asked  to  report  on  the  birds 
in  a  timber  area  of  about  forty  acres 
or  in  an  isolated  bit  of  woodland  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  acres.  In  the 
northeastern  States,  separate  reports 
on  the  number  of  birds  found  in  the 
wilder  portions  of  the  farms,  prefer- 
ably those  surveyed  in  the  earlier 
counts,  are  desired. 

Those  wishing  to  take  part  in  the 
survey  can  obtain  complete  instruc- 
tions by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  work,  however,  calls  for 
considerable  knowledge  of  birds,  and 
only  those  who  can  readily  distin- 
guish the  different  kinds  should  un- 
dertake to  make  returns  for  their  lo- 
calities. 

Control  Canker  Worms 

CANKER  WORMS  are  the  "loop- 
ers"  or  "measuring  worms" 
which  appear  in  great  numbers  on 
apple  trees  soon  after  the  buds  open. 
These  worms  often  defoliate  the 
trees. 

Canker  worms  are  held  in  check, 
(1)  by  mechanical  barriers  such  as 
tree  tanglefoot  or  its  equivalent;  (2) 
by  lead  arsenate  sprays;  (3)  by 
thoro  cultivation  of  the  soil  during 
early  summer. 

If  a  mechanical  barrier  is  desired 
a  narrow  strip  of  cotton  batting 
should  first  be  placed  around  the 
tree  and  this  strip  covered  with  a 
band  of  heavy  building  paper  or  simi- 
lar material  about  five  or  six  inches 
wide,  to  which  the  sticky  prepara- 
tion is  applied.  Five  pounds  of  resin 
and  three  pounds  of  castor  oil,  to 
which  some  printer's  ink  or  other 
heavy  oil  has  been  added  to  prevent 
dryness,  is  recommended  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  The  sticky 
band  should  be  at  least  three  inches 
wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
and  should  be  renewed  often  enough 
to  keep  it  effective  over  the  periods 
when  pests  are  active.  Bands  should 
be  in  place  thruout  March  and  April 
and  in  some  cases  even  in  February 
and  from  the  middle  of  October  until 
the  ground  freezes. 

Spraying  immediately  after  the 
"worms"  appear  with  lead  arsenate 
at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  pounds 
of  the  paste  or  half  as  much  of  the 
powder,  in  fifty  gallons  of  spray,  is 
usually  sufficient.  A  second  applica- 
tion within  a  week  or  ten  days  may 
occasionally  be  necessary.  By  add- 
ing lime-sulphur  at  the  summer  rate, 
scab,  apple  worm  and  various  other 
pests  may  be  controlled  at  the  same 
time. 

If  the  soil  is .  cultivated  thoroly 
during  June  and  early  July  the 
pupa  form  of  the  canker  worm  will 
be  destroyed.  This  is  hardly  neces- 
sary when  spraying  has  been  thoroly 
done. 

Gophers  Cost  $2,000,000 

THE  pocket  gopher  causes  an  an- 
-nual  loss  to  Nebraska's  agricul- 
ture of  at  least  two  million  dollars. 
Among  the  methods  recommended  for 
the  destruction  of  this  pest  are  trap- 
ping, poisoning,  shooting,  and  the 
protection  of  its  natural  enemies, 
such  as  the  short-eared  owl,  marsh 
hawk,  weasels,  and  bull  snakes.  De- 
tailed information  concerning  trap- 
ping and  poisoning  may  be  had  from 
a  special  circular,  upon  application 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Lin- 
coln. 


The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of  THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Pruning  Young  Fruit  Trees 


HPRALX  up  a  fruit  tree  in  the  way 

A  it  should  go  and  when  it  is  old 
it  will  not  depart  from  it.  It  is  easy 
and  cheap  to  shape  a  young  fruit 
tree  so  it  will  always  have  good 
form;  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to 
shape  an  old  fruit  tree  that  has  been 
neglected. 

The  main  framework  of  the  fruit 
tree  should  be  shaped  in  early  spring. 
Additional  pruning  should  follow 
from  time  to  time  during  the  sum- 
mer to  further  correct  and  guide  the 
new  growth. 

The  center  of  the  young  tree  should 
be  pruned  out,  leaving  from  three  to 
five  main  limbs  to  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  tree.  This  gives  a  tree 
with  an  open  center,  to  admit  sun- 
light, and  with  broad  spreading 
limbs.  A  broad,  low  tree  is  easy  to 
handle  and  fruits  better.  Much  of 
the  fruit  can  be  picked  without  lad- 
ders. A  low  tree  is  easier  to  prune, 
spray  and  care  for. 

Peach  trees  are  pruned  most  se- 
verely of  any  of  our  orchard  fruits. 
In  addition  to  thinning  out  surplus 
limbs,  the  main  limbs  should  be  cut 
back  one-third  to  one-half  of  each 
season's  growth.  Cut  to  outward- 
growing  side  limbs,  so  as  to  favor  an 
open  spreading  top. 

Japanese  plums  and  nectarines 
should  be  pruned  like  the  peach,  and 
apricots  and  European  plums  essen- 
tially the  same,  but  less  severely. 


Apples,  pears  and  American  plums 
should  be  given  essentially  the  same 
shape  of  framework,  but  cut  back 
with  a  medium  degree  of  severity. 

Sour  cherries  are  pruned  least  of 
all  our  fruit  trees  at  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  Station.  They  should 
have  the  open  center  and  spreading 
main  limbs.  The  main  limbs  should 
not  generally  be  cut  back,  as  their 
terminal  buds  make  the  strongest 
growth.  If  a  limb  is  in  the  way,  it 
should  be  removed  entirely  instead  of 
being  cut  back. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  sum- 
mer, go  over  young  trees  to  guide 
their  growth.  If  too  many  limbs  are 
starting  from  a  given  point,  they  may 
be  thinned  to  the  required  number. 
If  a  rank  limb  tends  to  fill  the  cen- 
ter or  cross  other  limbs,  it  may  be  re- 
moved. If  the  strongest  limbs  all 
grow  in  the  same  direction,  thus  giv- 
ing a  one-sided  tree,  they  may  be 
pinched  back,  thus  encouraging  other 
limbs  to  start  on  the  opposite  side  to 
balance  the  framework  of  the  tree. 
In  the  ciise  of  upright  growing  varie- 
ties, particularly,  the  main  limbs 
often  tend  to  grow  straight  upward 
instead  of  spreading.  In  such  cases 
the  tips  of  these  upright  limbs  may 
be  pinched  back.  This  will  induce 
side  limbs  to  grow  outward,  thus  se- 
curing a  spreading  form. — J.  C.  Whit- 
ten,  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 


Fight  Peach  Tree  Borers 


PATIENCE  and  persistence  are 
necessary  to  combat  peach  tree 
borers.  They  should  be  extracted 
with  the  aid  of  a  strong,  sharp  knife 
and  pliable  wire.  Trees  should  be 
examined  for  these  pests  twice  a 
year,  preferably  in  October  and  May. 
After  the  latter  examination  a  pro- 
tective covering  should  be  applied  to 
reduce  so  far  as  possible  the  en- 
trance of  new  borers.  Observations 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  Agriculture  show  that  for 
this  purpose  lime-sulphur  solution  is 
as  safe  and  effective  a  material  as 
any.  It  should  be  applied  either  with 
a  coarse  spray  nozzle  or  with  a 
brush,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
should  be  thoroly  covered  from  the 
exposed  crown  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
inches  or  more. 
A  little  lime  sulphur  sediment  or 


some  extra  lime  may  be  added.  Eight 
or  ten  pounds  of  either  material  is 
enough  for  fifty  gallons  of  solution. 
Arsenicals  are  not  recommended  for 
this  purpose,  as  some  of  them  have 
proved  injurious  to  trees  and  useless 
against  the  borer. 

When  the  coating  is  dry,  soil 
should  be  replaced  around  the  trees 
and  mounded  up  to  a  height  of  about 
six  inches,  so  that  borers  gaining  en- 
trance in  spite  of  the  coating  may  be 
detected  readily.  The  first  eggs  are 
laid  by  the  adult  moths  about  the 
middle  of  June.  The  first  applica- 
tion of  lime  sulphur  should  be  made 
prior  to  that  date.  Two  additional 
applications  should  follow,  one  early 
in  July  and  the  other  about  the 
middle  of  August. 

The  mounds  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  last  two  applications. 


Seed  List  for  South  Dakota 


THE  annual  seed  list  of  the  State 
College  agronomy  department 
is  ready  for  free  distribution.  The 
seeds  listed  are  grown  by  (1)  South 
Dakota  farmers;  by  (2)  the  agron- 
omy experiment  plots;  or  by  (3) 
the  seed  companies  of  the  State. 
The  relation  of  the  agronomy  de- 
partment to  this  list  is  to  some  ex- 
tent that  of  a  clearing  house  be- 
tween South  Dakota  residents  who 
have  seed  to  sell  and  South  Dakota 


residents  who  expect  to  buy  seed. 

Every  effort  is  made  by  the  depart- 
ment to  find  and  list  seed  which  will 
be  reliable.  Seed  known  to  be  unre- 
liable would  not  be  listed.  The  list 
is  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
South  Dakota  Experiment  Associa- 
tion which  was  formed  some  years 
ago  by  the  membership  of  the  South 
Dakota  Secondary  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. — A.  N.  Hume, 
Agronomist. 


"Little  Potato"  Disease       Straight  for  Town 


THE  little  potato  disease  causes 
little  potatoes  as  big  as  a  pea  or 

■  A  little  larger  to  form  on  the  potato 
i  stems,  and  no  potatoes  form  on  the 
I  roots.    The  reason  is  that  this  dis- 

■  ease  f-Ao-'-.n  up  the  pores  in  the  stem 
|  so  that  the  atarch  made  in  the  leaves 
I  cannot  go  back  to  the  roots  to  form 
I  potatoes.    Potatoes  affected  with  this 

■  disease  have  small  spots  on  the  sur- 
I  face  made  up  of  germ  masses  that 
I  look  like  a  little  soil  stuck  on  the 

■  surface.  The  difference  comes  out 
f  when  one  tries  to  remove  the  spots. 

They  do  not  come  off,  while  soil  will. 
I  This  disease  is  also  called  russet 
i  scab  and  Rhizoctonla.   It  is  best  not 
Wfio  use  affected  potatoes  for  seed.  If 
they  must  be  used  first  treat  for  two 
L  hours  in  a  solution  of  four  ounces  of 
K  corrosive  sublimate  to  thirty  gallons 
of  water.     (Corrosive  sublimate  Is 
low  %4  a  pound  j—D.  G.  M.,  North 
Dakota  Experiment  Station. 


IN  THE  West  the  tendency  is  to  run 
roads  on  section  lines.  This  is  not 
always  the  best  way.  The  diagonal 
road  cuts  down  the  distance  to 
town  and  also  uses  up  less  land. 
The  right  of  way  for  a  4-rod  road  on 
two  sides  of  a  section  Is  16  acres, 
while  it  is  but  11%  acres  for  a 
diagonal  road.  The  diagonal  road 
saves  4%  acres  of  land  and  is  nearly 
%  of  a  mile  shorter.  A  few  diagonal 
roads  will  be  a  great  saving.  For 
instance,  the  person  living  5  miles 
south  and  5  miles  east  of  a  town  in 
making  a  return  trip  will  have  to 
travel  20  miles  if  the  section  lines 
are  followed  and  but  14  if  the  road 
runs  diagonally.  The  diagonal  road 
cuts  down  the  distance  by  over  40 
per  cent.  In  other  words  3  trips  can 
be  made  to  town  on  the  diagonal 
road  while  two  are  made  on  the 
section  line  road. — North  Dakota 
Experiment  Station. 


Precautions  in  Mixing 
Fertilizers 

HOME  mixed  fertilizers  will  prove 
just  as  efficient  in  every  way 
as  factory-mixed  goods  of  equivalent 
composition,  provided  some  simple 
precautions  are  used  against  unde- 
sirable mixtures. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station  cautions  against  the  use 
of  lime  in  home  mixing.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  neutralize  soil  acidity  the 
lime  should  be  applied  separately 
and  not  mixed  with  the  fertilizer. 
Such  a  mixture  does  not  add  value 
to  the  lime  or  fertilizer  and  in  most 
cases  the  mixing  would  be  detri- 
mental. 

Wood  ashes,  since  they  contain 
lime,  should  be  applied  alone  and 
not  mixed  with  various  fertilizing 
materials.  Certain  commercial  ma- 
terials as  basic  slag,  cyanamid  and 
calcium  nitrate,  which  contain  an 
excess  of  lime,  should  be  avoided  in 
home  mixing.  The  observance  of 
these  precautions  will  obviate  the 
danger  of  lumping,  the  loss  of  plant 
food  thru  volatilization,  or  the 
changing  of  available  into  unavaila- 
ble plant  food  thru  chemical  action. 

Stable  manure  or  other  fresh  or- 
ganic matter  should  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  home-mixing  of  fertilizers. 
Manure  in  itself  is  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer but  a  poorly  balanced  one.  It 
should  be  reinforced  with  acid  phos- 
phate, rock  phosphate  or  bone  meal. 
This  is  the  only  mixing  of  manure 
and  fertilizer  that  should  be  con- 
sidered. 
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Market  the  Milk1 

Raise  your  Calves 
and  get  the  bigger 
money  to  which  you 
are  entitled.  But  do  not 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk, 
with  butter  fat  worth 
$600  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow's 
milkorbutterand 
make  your  calf  pay 
yon  a  big  profit  on 
its  feed,  by  raising  it  on 

Btatchford's  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

Ton  get  lOOjraUonu  of  rich  milk  feed  frooi  100 pounds  of 
Blatchford'n  Calf  Meal,  and  it  cost*  you  on)/  ©n* -fourth 
M  much.    It  will  make  your  calf  trow  fast  (indwell. 

Blatchford'c  Calf  Meal  la  composed  cf  the  •laments 
th*  young  calf  needs  in  the 


CALF  MEAL 


the  young  calf  needs  in  the  most  tryio?  period  of  lu  life: 
la  thorouarhly  Bteam  cooked-preventa  bowel  troubles  and 
Other  ills  due  tojrnproper  milk  substitutes. 

DWth  < 
me  d 
jrTn 


Glatohford'e  Pig.  Meal  insures  quick,  aturdv  erowth  of 
young  pigs  at  weaning  time,  without  setback  or  tallineoff. 

Write  us  for  our  free 
Book  on  "How  to  Raniae 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc- 
cessfully WithoutMIIk." 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

9  Madison  St.,  Waukegan,  III. 


L.  C.  Beard,  Buffers- 
town,  Md.,  writes:  "1 
cao   cay  Btatchford's 
Calf  Meal  will  pay 
anyone  100  Pet.  that 
baa  calves  to  raise,  ' 


!  Can  Your  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Meats. 

Start  a  Business  of  Your  Own 

I  ROYAL  CANNERS  HAVE  MADE  HIGHEST  RECORDS 

Family  Sizes  to  Factory  Plants 

No  preservatives  used.  Use  tin 
cans  or  glass.  Easy  to  op  .  rate. 
We  teach  you  how.  Headquar- 
ters for  Cans  and  Labels.  Write 
today  for  New  Catalog. 

ROYAL  HOME  CANNER  CO,. 

Dept.  191,     Albion,  Illinois 


;  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE  | 

•  40deBigTl8— all  steel.  Handsome,  costs  j 
n  leaa  than  wood,  more  durable.  We  can  1 
Heave  you  money.    Write  for  free  cata-  1 
M  log  and  and  special  prices. 
H         KOKOMO  FENCE  M ACM,  CO.  1 
TVbbjsbi61  North  str*et*    Kokomo.  Ind.  | 

No  Money  In  Advance 


r 


This  Marvelous  CAMERA 
ON  FREE  TRIAL! 

Only  10,000  of  these  marvelous,  instantaneous 
picture-taking  and  making  cameras  to  be  sent 
\out  absolutely  on  approval  without  a  penny  in 
I  advance  just  to  prove  that  it  is  the  most  won- 
derful invention— the  camera  sensation  of  the 
age.  So  you  must  send  for  it  quick!  Just  think 
of  it— the  new  Mandel-ette 

Takes  and  Makes  Finished  Pictures 

INSTANTLY! 

You  press  the  button,  drop  card  in  developer 
and  in  one  minute  take  out  a  perfect,  finished  post 
card  photo  2>£x3>£  inches  in  size.  Camera,  itself, 
is  about  4J£x5x7  inches.  Loads  in  daylight  16  to 
50  post  cards  at  one  time. 

No  Films— No  Plates— No  Dark  Room 

Not  a  bit  of  the  muss  and  bother  of  the  ordinary  kodak  or 
camera.  It  is  instantaneous  photography  I  Universal  focus  lens 
produces  sharp  pictures  at  all  distances.  Pictures  develop  and  print 
automatically.  Can't  o"erdevelop.  Results  positively  amazing:. 


/ 

More  Than  Pleased 

Your  camera  reached  me  O.  K. 
and  I  was  surprised  at  the  work 
it  does.  1  have  taken  several 
photos  and  some  as  good  as  - 1 
nave  ever  seen  taken  with  any 
camera.  1  Everybody  that  sees  the 
work  of  the  Mandel-ette"  says 
it  is  fine  and  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  It. 

Venue  Boyle,    Northome.  Minn, 
$18  In  Two  Days 

t  wish  to  say  that  I  am  well 
pleased  with  your  camera.  I  am 
using  myMandel-ette  this  week  at 
the  Bedford  County  Fair.  I  have 
made  about  $18  so  far  with  my 
Mandel-ette  and  today  is  only 
Tuesday.  IKE  THURMAN.  Jr.. 
Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Takes  Pictures  on  Dark  Day 

I  am  perfectly  delighted  with 
the  "Mandel-ette."  I  have  had 
very  (rood  success  never  before 
to  have  handled  a  camera  at  all. 
I  can  say  it  will  do  all  you  claim. 
I  have  taken  a  picture  which 
shows  a  Mt.  more  than  4000  feet 
away  and  on  a  very  dark  day. 

Jss.  H.  Hubbard,  Penbook,  Va. 

Anyons  Can  Use  Them 

Received  the  "Mandcl-ctto" 
and  supplies  Saturday  evening;. 
Sunday  morning  we  began  to 
take  pictures  and  had  very  good 
luek.  it  is  sure  simple  enough. 
Anyone  can  use  them.  We 
couldn't  get  along  without  ours. 
Mrs.  B.  U.  Iddings.  Malpleton,  la. 

Amazed  At  Minute  Camera 

I  am  enclosing  pictures  taken 
with  my  "Mandel-ette"  to  show 
you  gentlemen  what  1  am  mak- 
ing. Nobody  taught  me  but 
your  Instructions.  I  am  making 
pictures  with  great  pleasure  and 
my  friends  are  amazed  at  your 
very  high  grade  minute  camera. 
C.  Saturro.    Santa  Ana,  Alaska 


We  Trust  You 

No  difference  who  you  are,  where  you  live  or  what  your  age, 
we  will  send  you  the  complete  Mandel-ette  outfit  absolutely  on 
approval  and  give  you  ten  days  to  test  it.  But  when  you  see 
what  elegant  pictures  it  takes— so  quick,  so  easy,  with  no  trouble 
at  all— if  you  wish  to  keep  it  you  simply  send  us  $1.00  per  month 
until  our  special  price  of  only  $5.00  is  paid. 

Easy  Payments—No  Reference 

No  red  tape  of  any  kind.  Monthly  payments  so  small  you'll 
not  notice  them.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today.  Send 
no  money.  No  references  required.  Lots  of  fun  and  bis  profits. 

No  Experience  Required 

Plain  instructions  and  everything  ^mt  warn  mm  mm  ma  mm  ■ 

complete  with  outfit  so  you  can  M  — ,  .  _        ,  _ 

begin  takingpicturesthemoment  ^  Chicago  ferrotype  to, 
it  arrives.  We  guarantee  that  M  Desk  331  Ferrotype  Building, 
even  a  child  can  operate  it.  »  •  Chicago,  Illinois 
Mail  coupon  now.  No  risk  {  Send  ma  &t  mce  completc  modeI 
or  obligation  to  keep  camera,  a  Mandel-ette  outfit  including  supply  of 
M  post  cards  and  instructions.   I_ogree  to 


Chicago  Ferrotype  Co 
Desk  331 
Ferrotype  Building,  £ 

J  Name 


examine  and  to3t  it  thoroughly  and  i  t'  satis* 
of  $5 

at  the  end  CI  ten  da>  s. 


/fled  pay  you  tl.OOn  month  until  your  special 
price  of  $5  QO  is  paid,  otherwise  I  will  return.. > 
"ertenda 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Street  snrVNo. 
f  Town. 


.  State. 


(U      k   k       Jmmmm*  This  is  without  doubt  the  grandest  Dish 

Wm     aA^bbH   W^^^^         Bargain  ever  made.  Beautiful  48-Piece  Gold  Decorated, 
JmmkW*^^       Gold  Monogram  Dinner  Set.    Only  10,000  Sets  are  to  be  sent  out  on  this 
mm^m\  amazing  NO-MONEY-IN-ADVANCE  offer.   These  10,000  sets  will  be  snapped  up" 

mighty  quick  and  when  they  are  gone,  no  more  are  to  be  had.   Therefore  act  at  once.  Don't 
miss  this  chance.    Never  again  such  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  complete  48-Piece  Gold  Monogrammed 
Dinner  Set  on  such  terms  as  these.  Remember,  your  own  initial  in  beautiful  Old  English  letters  in  gold  on  every  dish. 
No  illustration  can  begin  to  do  justice  to  this  magnificent  set  of  tableware.   The  only  way  that  you  can  judge  its 
pure  white  appearance,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Gold  Decoration  and  Gold  Initials,  and  the  supreme  quality  of  the 
ware  itself,  is  for  you  to  see  it.   That  is  why  we  will  send  you  the  complete  set  without  a  cent  in  advance — without  any  deposit  of  any 
kind— without  even  a  promise  from  you  to  buy— so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonderful  bargain  this  really  is. 


For  this  Handsome  48-Piece  Gold  Decorated  Monogram  Dinner  Set.  Don't 

send  a  cent  in  advance.  The  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  all  that's 
necessary.  We  will  at  once  send  you  one  of  these  amazingly  beautiful,  full 
and  complete  48-Piece  Dinner  Sets  for  six  people.  If  you  decide  that  they 
are  the  most  elegant  set  of  dishes  you  ever  saw,  send  us  only  60  cents  in  10 
days  after  arrival.  Then  pay  us  65  cents  a  month  for  five  months  thereafter, 
until  our  special  limited  bargain  price  of  only  $3.85  is  paid  in  full.   If,  for  any 

reason,  you  don't  wish  to  keep  the  set,  return  it   

at  our  freight  expense  both  ways. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  these  dishes  says  they  are  the 
biggest  value  for  the  money  they  ever  saw.  Think  of  it- 
only  8c  apiece  for  real  gold  initialed,  gold  decorated  table* 
ware!  Every  piece  of  full  size  for  family  use,  made  of  strong, 
pure  white  porcelain,  exquisitely  decorated  with  gold  strip- 
ings  and  handsome  Old  English  gold  individual  monogram 
(your  own  initial)  with  embellishments  in  gold. 


NO  REFERENCES  ASKED 


JUST  SEND 
THE  COUPON 


No  one  except  Hartman  can  make  such  an  offer.  We  are  the  largest 
homefurnishers  in  the  world,  selling  remarkable  bargains  of  all  kinds  on  the 
easiest  payment  Credit  Terms  ever  before  offered.  This  mammoth  Mail 
Order  House  with  its  $12,000,060  purchasing  power  numbers  among  its  satis- 
fied customers  more  than  1,500,000  families  living  in  every  state  in  the  union. 
Any  Bank,  any  Express  Company,  will  tell  you  that  Hartman  is  responsible 

and  will  do  exactly  as  claimed.  *  ,  ...  1 

We  wil.  have  an  enormous  sale  on  this 
grandest  of  all  bargains,  so  do  not  delay  but 
send  in  the  coupon  below  at  once  for  your  dishes, 
so  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  We  have  only 
10,000  sets  to  offer.  Send  no  money— simply 
send  coupon.  , 


This  Beautiful  Set  Consists  of 


You  need  send  no  references,  no  guarantee,  no  remittance— just  send  the  coupon  below  and 
we  will  at  once  send  the  dishes  to  you,  no  waiting,  no  delay,  no  C.  O.  D.  We  mean  exactly  what 
we  say.  You  keep  the  dishes  and  make  your  first  payment  of  ONLY  60c  after  you  have  had  them  10 
days  and  pay  the  balance  at  65c  a  month  for  five  months,  until  you  have  paid  us  our  Special  Bar. 
gain  Price  of  only  $3.85.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery,  and  will  replace  all  breakage  free  of  charge. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON- 


DON'T  SEND 
-  MONEY 


! 


HARTMAN  FURNITURE  &  CARPET  COMPANY, 

•iioi  Wentworth  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  at  once,  complete  48-Piece  Gold  Decorated  Gold  Monogram 
Dinner  Set.    If  found  satisfactory,  I  will  pay  you  60c  in  10  days  after 


dishes  arrive  and  pay  the  balance  65c  a  month  for  5  months  until  your 
■  i     special  price  of  $3.85  is  paid.    Otherwise  I  will 


Wrilr  In  tilit 
•pace  Initial 
wanted. 


return  dishes. 


I 
I 
I 

 I 

\    —  «  Write  full  name  and  address  above— very  plainly.         286         I  _ 

«  mi  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  m  *m 


Name. 


Address. 


48  Pieces  of  Snowy-white  Porcelain  Ware  with  Band  of  Gold 
around  outside  edges  and  Neat  Gold  Stripe  Decoration  aa 
illustrated.  Beautiful  Old  English  Initials  are  also  in  Gold  to  harmonize  perfectly.  The  48  pieces 
are 6  Dinner  Plates.  9%  in.— 6  Breakfast  Plates.  7'4  in.— 6  New  Style  Deep  Soup  Coupes  (not  old 
style  soup  plates)— 6  Tea  Cups— 6  Tea  Saucers— 6  Fruit  or  Sauce  Dishes— 6  Butter  Dishes— 1  Deep 
Open  Vegetable  Dish.  9>i  in.-l  Meat  Platter,  ll>i  in.— 1  Meat  Platter.  9%  in.— 1  Sugar  Bowl 
and  Cover  (2  pieces)  and  1  Cream  Pitcher. 

Your  Initial  In  Gold  on  Each  Piece 

Individual  Monograms  shown  above  are  small  reproductions  of  those  on 
dishes.  Write  in  square  at  lower  left  hand  corner  of  coupon  the  one  initial  you 
This  letter  shows  wish.  These  monograms  are  in  the  latest  Old  English  style,  and  look  rich 
exact  size  on  dishes.  ana<  beautiful.  If  the  initial  you  select  is  not  the  same  as  initial  in  your 
name,  we  will  understand  that  you  are  sending  for  this  Beautiful  Dinner  Set  to  present  it  to 
someone.  This  48-Piece  Dinner  Set  makc3  a  beautiful  gift— one  that  will  be  remembered  and 
appreciated  as  long  as  used.   Send  your  name  and  address  NOW— TODAY!   Send  no  money! 

FURNITURE  AND 
CARPET  COMPANY 


HARTMAN 


4101  Wentworth  Avenue 


Chicago,  III. 


may  20.  1916 


The) 
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FARMING 
BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


TEAM-MATES 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"Friendship 


The  Farming  Business  Will  Help  Make 
Your  Club  Work  a  Success 

Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce,  the  publisher  of  this  up-to-date  weekly  farm  paper,  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  boys  and  girls.  He  will  help  you  provide  the  necessary  prizes  as  an  incentive  to  earnest 
work  on  the  part  of  your  Club  members. 

"Friendship  Home/'  a  handsome  community  home,  will  be  given  by  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 
to  the  Champion  Boys-Girls,  Father-Son  or  Mother-Daughter  Club  of  the  33  Northern,  Eastern  and 
Western  States.  This  Championship  will  be  awarded  by  a  Committee  composed  of  Government  experts. 


Every  jural  neighborhood  needs  a  community  home.  Es- 
pecially do  the  boys  and  girls  need  a  place  which  they  may  call 
their  very  own.  "Friendship  Home,"  the  splendid  modern 
building  shown  above,  will  furnish  just  such  a  meeting  place. 
You  know  something  of  the  splendid  character-building  Club 
work  being  done  for  young  folks  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  and  at  your  own  State  College. 

Club  work  promotes  sound  farming  thru  right  beginning 
and  training.  It  teaches  good  citizenship  by  making  producers. 
It  enhances  the  value  of  the  land  by  showing  what  can  be 
achieved  upon  it.  Father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter  come 
to  understand  each  other  better  and  learn  to  cooperate  heartily 
and  effectively. 

There  are  clubs  suitable  for  every  community  in  the 
United  States.  Is  any  organization  in  your  community  giving 
support  to  this  wonderful  constructive  work?  Every  father, 
mother,  banker,  minister,  teacher,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  and 
commercial  organization  can  help. 

This  splendid  building  will  be  erected  at  $4,000  cost,  of 
fire-proof  "Natco"  Hollow  Tile.  It  will  contain  modern  equip- 
ment for  heating  and  lighting.  Up-to-date  sanitary  plumbing 
will  also  be  provided. 

"Friendship  Home"  will  afford  an  ideal  meeting  place  for 
farmers  and  their  families.   But  members  of  the  winning  Club 


always  have  the  right  of  way  in  the  use  of  the  "Home."  Here 
they  can  hold  meetings  undisturbed  and  arrange  autumn  fes- 
tivals and  other  events.  As  the  building  will  be  equipped  with 
a  moving  picture  and  stereopticon,  the  young  folk  can  easily 

provide  interesting  and  instructive  exhibits. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give  Scholarships  to 
the  Short  Courses  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  to  330  Club 
boys  and  girls.  One  will  be  given  to  each  of  the  10  boys  and 
girls  in  each  of  the  33  States  who  makes  the  best  individual 
record.  These  awards  will  be  based  upon  yields,  profits, 
records,  descriptive  stories  and  exhibits  made  of  produce  or 
work.  This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  ambitious  boys  and 
girls  to  receive  helpful  training  at  their  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege free  of  cost. 

SOLID  GOLD  ACHIEVEMENT  BADGE 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give  to  the  county 
champion  in  each  county  of  the  33  States  a  solid  gold  4-H 
Brand  Badge.  Any  member  will  be  proud  to  wear  this  official 
badge.  It  stands  for  the  training  of  Head,  Heart,  Hands  and 
Health. 


"The  Farmers  of  the  Future" 

Our  free  book  will  tell  you  more  about  these  splendid  prizes  and  will  explain  just  how  to  start  a  Club  right  in 
your  own  home.  Gives  full  plans  and  specifications.  Explains  just  how  the  scholarships  will  be  awarded  and  how 
to  win  the  solid  gold  4-H  Brand  Badge.  You'll  be  interested  in  every  word  of  this  true  story.  This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  render  a  real  substantial  service  to  your  community.  Plan  now  to  win  the  Club  house  for  your  community. 
Write  today  for  our  free  book,  "The  Farmers  of  the  Future."  This  book  tells  how  to  win  these  prizes.  It  gives 
stories  of  successful  Clubs  in  the  different  States.  It  tells  what  the  Club  work  means  to  every  individual  taking  part 
in  this  Club  work.    Send  today — Don't  delay. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  Publisher 
500-508  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U,  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 
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FARMING 
BUSINESS 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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WHY  SHEEP  RAISING  WILL  PAY 

Value  Has  Doubled  and  Numbers  Decreased  One-fifth  in  Fifteen  Years 


IN"  FACE  of  the  fact  that  we  have  millions  of 
acres  of  undeveloped  area,  we  are  annually  im- 
porting, when  we  can,  approximately  250,000,000 
pounds  of  wool.  Do  you  know  that  the  world's 
supply  of  wool  today,  minus  the  use  of  "shoddy," 
would  not  clothe  the  wool-wearing  population?  Is 
it  not  time  that  the  American  business  farmer 
awoke  to  the  great  pos- 
sibilities awaiting  lam, 
and  that  he  again  took 
sheep  husbandry  up 
and  made  it  one  of  the 
dual-purpose  income- 
makers  of  his  business? 
If  he  does  not  do  this, 
the  world's  children 
are  asking,  what  will 
people  wear? 

Officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricul- 
ture have  been  bending 
over  their  desks  at  the 
capital  city  for  the  past 
few  months  in  an  en- 
deavor to  calculate 
what  the  European  war 
is  going  to  eventually 
mean  to  our  stock  of 
farm  products.  The  re- 
ports are  very  accept- 
able regarding  the  food 
supplies,  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  been 
harvesting  crops  that 
second  none  in  the 
world,  having  seeming- 
ly foreseen  the  ultimate 
great  demand  that 
would  be  placed  upon 
him  as  provider  for 
his  own  family  and 
millions  abroad. 

But  as  to  wool,  Gov- 
ernment officials  do  not 
find   favorable  figures. 

We  ordinarily  use  $530,000,000  worth  of  woolen 
clothing  right  here  at  home,  yet  since  the  early  fall 
of  1914  our  factories  have  been  exceptionally  busy 
filling  "war  orders"  at  the  front,  and  we  overspent 
our  home  supply.  The  truth  is  that  the  American 
people  today  face  a  shortage  of  clothing,  which  may 
prove  very  distressing  to  their  pride.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  more  than  100,000,000  Americans  within 
our  own  borders  who  are  crying  for 
woolens,  millions  upon  millions  of 
voices  from  across  the  seas  are  cry- 
ing for  American  wool  in  the  form  of 
finished  cloth. 

Half  a  century  ago  more  than  4-, 
000,000  sheep  were  grazing  on  the 
hills  of  New  England.  The  six  States 
comprising  this  group  today  cannot 
boast  of  more  than  300,000  sheep. 
Wild  deer  are  roaming  over  the  de- 
serted pasture  lands  and  many  once 
thrifty  farming  communities  back 
among  the  hills  have  lapsed  into 
primeval  solitude. 

Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
have  calculated  from  results  of  re- 
cent experiments  and  investigations 
that  the  New  England  group  may 
double  the  number  of  sheep  within 
the  next  twelve  months  and  still 
maintain  the  average  wool  income. 
If  the  American  farmer  is  as  wide 
awake  as  the  industrial  engineers, 
he  will  take  immediate  action  that  The  Man 
he  may  sell  his  own  people  and  ex-  <iustries. 
port  fully  $80,000,000  worth  of  wool-  Pasture* 


By  Earle  W.  Gage 

en  products  and  thereby  better  his  own  business. 

If  you  will  look  at  your  map  you  will  note  that 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world  lie  in  the  tem- 
perate zone.    People  of  these  countries  must  be 


In  Doing  His  Port  to  S 
Mere  I 


upply  the  Demand  for  Such  Choice  Mutton  as  This  the  American  Farmer  Is 
f  Entering  a  Business  Which  Insures  Profits  Year  After  Year 


clothed  in  woolens.  Woolens  are  made  from  sheep 
fur,  and  we  must  have  more  sheep  to  supply  the 
demand.  For  years  back  the  people  of  these 
countries  have  been  depending  upon  our  Western 
plains  for  their  wool  supply.  These  regions  are  to- 
day farms,  with  few  sheep  anywhere  to  be  found. 
The  mountain  group  of  States,  comprising  Montana, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona, 


Bfaetorc  or  Woolen  nothing  Is  One  of  the  World's  liCntlinK  I»- 
Lel  I  s  Turn  Some  of  Our  Millions  of  Undeveloped  Acres  Into  Sheep 
Thus   Mnkiiin  "America  First**  In  Truth 


and  New  Mexico,  having  about  20,000,000  sheep  on 
their  plains,  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  mutton  and  wool.  The  great  States  of 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  having  an  area 
equal  to  many  of  the  principal  foreign  countries, 
have  slightly  less  than  4,000,000  sheep.  Ohio  and 
Michigan   are   the   most   important  sheep-raising 

States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  while 
New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania have  a  very  small 
number  of  sheep  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vast  areas 
of  land  adapted  to  the 
production  of  mutton. 
New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode 
Island,  all  located  with- 
in a  few  hours'  distance 
of  the  great  New  Eng- 
land textile  mills,  have 
each  less  than  50,- 
000  sheep  grazing  on 
their  fields,  altho  this 
particular  region  of  the 
country  is  noted  for  the 
abandoned  farming 
lands  on  which  sheep 
would  mature  exceed- 
ingly well  at  a  goodly 
profit,  due  to  exception- 
al market  facilities, 
both  as  regards  meat 
and  wool  products. 

Sheep  have  doubled 
in  value  within  the  past 
fifteen  years,  for  in 
1900  the  average  valua- 
tion per  head  was  but 
$2.77,  while  today  it  is 
neaii.  $6,  and  winter 
lambs  have  for  five 
years  been  bringing  as 
high  as  $15  and  $22, 
respectively,  according 
to  season.  For  every  1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
country  in  1900  there  were  seventy-sW  sheep,  while 
today,  with  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
wool  and  mutton,  the  same  area  can  boast  of  but 
sixty  head.  The  decline  in  numbers  of  sheep  in 
tnis  period  has  amounted  to  9,000,000  head,  while 
the  increase  in  population  for  the  same  period  has 
been  15,491,909.    Is  this  America  First  spirit? 

Slightly  over  42,000,000  fleeces 
are  being  clipped  annually  today,  as 
against  44,000,000  in  1899,  a  reduc- 
tion of  2,000,000  fleeces  in  fifteen 
years.  In  this  same  period  our 
population  increased  from  75,994,575 
to  approximately  100,000,000,  or 
about  25  per  cent.  In  this  time  the 
wool  production  decreased  nearly  4 
per  cent,  which  means  that  the  dif- 
ference between  wool  production  and 
increased  population  has  made  a 
chasm  of  29  per  cent  dividing  it. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  inquiries  to  farm- 
ers living  in  1,000  counties  in  thirty- 
six  States,  in  which  sheep  are 
raised,  asking:  "To  what  extent 
could  the  number  of  sheep  in  your 
county  be  increased  without  forc- 
ing any  decrease  in  the  number  of 
other  livestock?"  Replies  from  these 
1,000  counties  declared  that  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  could  be  increased  by 
150  per  cent!  The  next  question 
was:  "What  is  the  main  hindrance 
increasing  the  number  of  sheep 


to 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


raised?"     And    the    answer    was  unanimously, 

"Dogs!" 

The  facts  bring  out  two  important  points  for  the 
progressive  farmer's  consideration.  First,  sheep, 
not  as  too  generally  thought,  are  a  side-line  busi- 
ness, but  when  proper  feeding  and  care  are 
adopted,  a  very  profitable  part  of  the  regular  farm 
business.  Second,  that  laws  must  be  enacted  in 
each  State  for  the  protection  of  the  farmer  and  his 
sheep,  not  as  a  hindrance  to  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  industries.  Why  should  the  American 
people  think  more  of  a  cur-dog  than  they  do  of  the 
animal  that  supplies  the  very  clothing  that  covers 
their  back  and  upon  which  they  depend  for  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  expansion?  Why  should  a 
cur-dog  stand  in  our  manger  and  tell  us  that  we 
cannot  profitably  keep  the  prolific,  profitable 
sheep? 

Without  displacing  other  livestock,  350  per  cent 
more  sheep  could  be  kept  on  the  farms  of  the  1,000 
counties  above  enumerated,  for  the  farmer's  esti- 
mation is  far  below  that  which  the  area  would  per- 
mit. There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  farmers  of 
this  country  should  not  grow,  not  only  all  the  wool 
that  is  used  by  our  own  mills,  but  a  much  greater 
Quantity  to  send  abroad.  Producing  the  right  kind 
of  wool  will  insure  a  ready  and  high  market. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  business  farmers  and 
livestock  breeders  are  putting  more  and  more 
money  into  sheep.  One  successful  western  breeder 
states  that  he  will  continue  to  increase  his  flock 
of  pure-breds  until  he  has  10,000  ewes.  Any  sys- 
tem of  sheep  farming  that  is  to  be  continuously 
successful  and  profitable  cannot  ignore  either 
wool  or  mutton. 

And  this  success  depends  upon  having  both  the 
wool  and  the  mutton  of  the  best  possible  quality, 
and  the  best  means  the  most  salable,  for  the  market 
determines  the  real  value.  We  must  have  mutton 
of  delicate  taste,  and  a  medium  wool  because  it  is 
useful  for  the  greatest  number  of  purposes. 

The  fact  that  sheep  are  the  cleanest  of  domestic 
animals,  and  suffer  from  no  disease  transmissible 
to  human  kind,  argues  much  in  their  universal 
favor.  The  sheep  furnishes  the  most  palatable, 
pure  and  sweet  meat,  one  that  the  best  markets 
are  ever  on  the  lookout  for.  Mutton  possesses 
greater  food  value  than  beef.  Reviewing  the  past 
ten  years'  market  quotations,  no  argument  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  mutton  production  is 
profitable. 

The  profitable  and  efficient  production  of  mutton 
is  a  very  far-reaching  argument  in  sheep  raising.  A 
pound  of  mutton  is  produced  for  less  than  a  pound 
of  beef  because  a  sheep  will  eat  and  thrive  upon 
that  which  would  starve  the  cattle.  Briars  have  a 
poor  show  where  a  flock  of  sheep  can  get  at  them 
and   convert  these  troublesome   pests  into  good 


wool,  mutton,  and  fertilizer.  Mullein  and  horse 
thistles  are  the  only  weeds  which  a  sheep  will  not 
eat  and  thrive  upon. 

The  aim  should  be  to  breed  for  delicately  flavored 
mutton,  and  this  will  not  necessitate  using  too 
small  a  sheep,  and  not  a  large  one,  for  the  mutton 
of  the  larger  breeds  is  coarse  and  not  sufficiently 
savory  for  the  best  markets.  There  is  no  one 
breed  of  sheep  which  will  thrive  in  every  locality. 
Marshes  may  be  well  adapted  for  one  breed  where 
another  would  grow  poor.  Too  hilly  or  rocky 
pasture  is  not  adapted  to  profitable  sheep  culture 
for  a  long  period.  And  it  is  unnatural  to  expect 
the  heavy  wooled  breeds  to  do  well  in  regions 
where  the  growing  season  is  too  hot,  while  severe 
climate  should  not  be  followed  with  too  thinly  clad 
sheep.  There  is  one  breed,  however,  which  out- 
numbers all  others,  and  which  thrives  under  a 
great  variety  of  climatic  conditions,  producing  a 
delicate  mutton,  at  the  same  time  producing  a 
fine  quality  of  medium-fine  Delaine  wool  readily 
marketable.    This  breed  is  the  Shropshire. 

Shropshires  fatten  quickly,  mature  very  early, 
and  shear  a  good  fleece.  The  lambs  are  the  best 
feeders  and  market  toppers.  They  have  a  great 
constitution  and  are  excellent  resulters.  All  of 
this  insures  the  breeder  of  Shropshire  sheep  a  very 
large  field  in  which  to  operate,  for  the  Shropshire 
is  indeed  a  cosmopolitan  breed.  One  of  the  most 
important  sections  for  sheep  husbandry  is  the 
Northern  Central  States,  and  here  Shropshire  blood 
predominates,  tho  in  much  smaller  degree  than  the 
opportunities  would  merit. 

The  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  sheep  in  such  a 
manner  that  choice  mutton  and  lamb  can  be  pro- 
duced. Flocks  should  be  headed  by  pure-bred 
rams,  not  in  pedigree  alone,  but  in  such  things  as 
correct  mutton  form,  constitution  and  virility.  The 
breeders  of  pure-bred  sheep  should  teach  the  value 
of  good  flock  care,  and  just  as  sure  as  they  sell  cull 
rams  to  the  farmers  they  are  cutting  off  the  per- 
manency of  their  business.  Pure-bred  rams  will 
not  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  unless  they 
receive  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  herdsmen 
by  way  of  good  shepherding.  The  present  market 
demands  and  prices  are  too  great  to  allow  hap- 
hazard sheep  raising  methods.  It  costs  no  more 
to  raise  a  $50  Shropshire  ewe  than  a  $5  scrub,  and 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  market  we  are 
able  to  insure  future  prosperity. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
sheep  raising  been  other  than  profitable,  when 
carried  on  under  the  proper  methods.  Sheep  hus- 
bandry should  today  receive  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  farmers,  for  this  industry  may  be  made 
to  fit  in  the  plan  of  general  farming  operations  of 
thousands  of  farms.  On  other  farms  the  size  of  the 
flocks  could  be  increased  and  more  attention  given 


to  this  branch  of  farming,  with  resulting  profit  to 

the  owner. 

With  a  commercial  flock  there  are  several  phases 
that  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Early  spring 
lambs  are  one  of  the  more  important,  while  late 
spring  lambs. or  early  fall  lambs  should  receive  due 
consideration.  Sheep  have  ever  been  the  vanguard 
of  civilization.  This  country  has  been  no  excep- 
tion, for  the  magnetism  of  cheap  lands  has  con- 
stantly drawn  the  industry  westward,  creating  a 
quite  general  impression  that  sheep  are  unprofit- 
able upon  high-priced  lands.  While  this  may  have 
been  true  in  the  past,  the  sheep  industry  is  pres- 
ently undergoing  an  evolution.  The  range  is  al- 
most completely  occupied  and  is  constantly  de- 
creasing in  area.  The  cost  of  running  sheep  on 
the  ranges  has  gradually  increased,  and  today 
many  Western  sheep  herders  are  returning  to  the 
East  to  enter  the  sheep  husbandry  business.  The 
period  of  exploitation  is  passing  and  a  new  era  of 
constructive  livestock  farming  is  at  hand,  which 
means  a  more  intensive  system  of  sheep  farming. 
In  England  it  has  been  a  question  of  not  whether 
the  farmer  could  afford  to  keep  sheep  on  high- 
priced  land,  but  whether  he  could  afford  to  own 
high-priced  land  without  sheep. 

The  fact  that  sheep  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  when  properly  managed  is  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant reasons  why  farmers  should  take  sheep 
husbandry  more  seriously.  The  sheep  has  long 
been  known  as  the  "golden  hoofed"  animal,  because 
of  its  value  to  farm  lands.  In  England  land  which 
during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  produced  only  six 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  has  been  made  to  pro- 
duce a  yield  of  thirty  bushels  at  the  present  time  by 
the  use  of  sheep. 

In  the  older  farming  sections  of  the  United 
States  unsightly  weed  patches  are  to  be  seen  in 
nearly  every  community.  No  other  class  of  live- 
stock, with  the  exception  of  goats,  will  eat  as  many 
weeds  as  sheep.  By  converting  these  waste  prod- 
ucts into  wool  and  mutton  they  at  once  become  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  farmer.  There  is  no  better 
solution  of  the  modern  weed  problem  than  a  flock 
of  pure-bred  sheep. 

One  man  in  Connecticut  makes  something  better 
than  $5,000  a  year  in  buying  sheep  on  the  Chicago 
market  and  fattening  them  on  so-called  waste 
lands.  Another  man  in  Vermont  makes  5  per  cent 
net  from  his  sheep,  and  most  of  it  selling  pure- 
blooded  wool-producing  sheep.  This  man  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  sheep  herders  of  the  East.  He 
manages  a  10,000-acre  tract  of  land,  which  pays 
an  annual  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  the  investment. 
He  gained  his  experience  on  the  plains  of  Texas. 
Foreseeing  that  these  lands  were  destined  to  become 
farming  lands,  and  noticing  that  land  along  the 
Continued  on  Page  281 


Letters  From  a  Live  County  Agent 

He  Advocates  Putting  the  Best  Business  Brains  of  the  Community  in  Charge  of 

Their  Contemplated  Cooperative  Activities 


COUNTY  AGENT'S  OFFICE, 
SOMEWHERE  IN  AMERICA, 

APRIL  8,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: 

Of  course  we  believe  in  democracy,  "Vox  populi 
vox  Dei" — the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God — and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  if  any  one  were 
to  suggest  that  any  other  government  had  anything 
on  us  in  the  way  of  doing  things,  we'd  reach  around 
for  a  brick. 

But,  after  all,  isn't  there  a  bit  of  feebleness  about 
the  voice  of  the  people?  Aren't  we  a  bit  careless 
about  whom  we  put  in  office  to  make  our  laws  and 
spend  our  money?  Thirteen  million  dollars  for  the 
State  Capitol,  $14,000,000  for  State  highways  that 
did  not  hold  up,  and  a  few  more  little  bouquets  like 
that  handed  to  us  as  a  self-governing  people,  make 
us  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Why,  take  the  case  nearest  home  and  "where  are 
we  at?"  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  we  often  turn  over  our 
road-making  to  supervisors  selected  because  they 
are  too  feeble  to  do  general  farming,  or  because 
they  are  good  fellows,  and  not  at  all  because  they 
know  how  to  make  roads?  Don't  we  often  promise 
our  votes  to  one  of  the  candidates  who  spring  up  in 
such  multitudes  about  Fair  time,  just  to  get  rid  of 
him? 

If  we  delegate  our  law-making,  tax-levying  and 
tax-spending  powers  to  men  who  show  no  qualifica- 
tion for  the  work  except  an  appetite  for  a  political 
job,  have  we  the  right  to  call  ourselves  really  self- 
governing? 

The  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  went  along 
merrily  enough  for  a  time.  There  must  have  been 
a  pretty  good  manager  on  the  job.  But  when  there 
came  the  confusion  of  tongues,  when  every  one 
spoke  a  different  language  from  every  one  else, 
building  operations  ceased. 

If  we  are  weak-minded  enough  (and  I'll  own  up 
if  you  will)  to  promise  our  votes  to  men  of  whose 


qualifications  we  are  not  at  all  sure;  if  we  are 
swayed  in  our  choice  by  the  fiery  words  of  the  pro- 
fessional spellbinder,  what  hope  have  we  of  putting 
our  public  affairs  on  a  business  basis? 

I  am  not  criticising  candidates,  parties  or  plat- 
forms. What  I  am  kicking  at  is  our  laxness  as  citi- 
zens, our  inattention  to  public  business,  our  treat- 
ment too  often  both  of  the  office  and  the  candidate 
as  if  they  were  public  nuisances  instead  of  a  part 
of  our  business  as  citizens. 

Now,  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks:  Aren't  we  do- 
ing the  same  thing  with  our  community  business 
as  with  our  politics?  Aren't  we  handing  the  re- 
sponsible positions  to  talkers,  when  they  should  go 
to  workers? 

This  little  old  world  is  chock  full  of  presidents 
and  chairmen  of  committees  who  accept  honors  be- 
cause they  like  to  see  their  names  in  the  county 
papers,  but  who  have  neither  the  intention  nor  the 
ability  to  pay  for  their  honors  in  the  good  coin  of 
service. 

You  can  put  this  down  as  99.44  per  cent  pure 
goods — that  the  man  who  always  bobs  up  as  a  can- 
didate, the  man  who  does  most  of  the  talking  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  is 
the  last  man  who  can  be  trusted  to  do  the  work. 
Real  workers  are  apt  to  be  modest.  Why  not  hunt 
out  some  of  these  real  workers  for  our  community 
offices  instead  of  filling  the  chairs  with  a  lot  of 
cheap,  brass  ornaments? 

When  the  Belgian  Commission  was  asked  to  state 
its  strongest  impression  of  America,  the  reply  was: 
"The  shocking  waste  of  food." 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  wasted  in 
Bedford  County  thru  the  rotting  of  apples  in  the 
orchard,  shipment  in  bulk,  and  such  bad  packing 
and  grading  as  results  in  ruinous  prices.  That 
waste  can  be  stopped  only  by  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  county-wide  system.  The  men  in  charge 
must  be  men  of  sense  and  judgment,  not  ornamental 


chairmen  and  orators.  That's  why  this  letter  is 
written;  to  emphasize  our  need  of  finding  real,  live 
men  for  our  community  work. 

Now,  listen  to  this:  Some  of  our  cities  are  estab- 
lishing a  commission  form  of  government;  taking 
away  from  the  professional  politician  the  business 
management  of  the  city  and  putting  it  in  charge  of 
the  best  business  brains  of  the  city;  and  such  men 
serve  as  a  matter  of  public  duty. 

Why  not  follow  that  lead?  Why  not  turn  over  our 
most  serious  business  problem,  the  financial  man- 
agement of  our  cannery  and  standardizing  plant,  to 
the  best  business  brains  of  Bedford,  and  insist  that 
they  serve  as  a  public  duty,  at  least  until  the  enter- 
prise is  firmly  established?  That  would  take  the 
whole  project  out  of  the  realms  of  "high  finance" 
and  put  it  on  a  safe  basis. 

Naturally  our  friend  the  "knocker"  will  object; 
will  find  that  such  an  enterprise  is  just  highway 
robbery,  designed  to  fleece  him  and  his  ilk.  But 
what  do  we  care  what  he  says?  He  isn't  in  the 
game  anyway;  and  he  isn't  wanted  in. 

Worth  thinking  over,  isn't  it?  Trained  business 
men  will  certainly  strengthen  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess for  the  most  important  business  enterprise 
ever  undertaken  for  Bedford  County.  Very  truly 
yours,  YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT. 


It  is  estimated  that  80  per  cent  of  sheep  are 
affected  with  ticks.  Dipping  will  remove  these 
insects  as  well  as  lice  and  scabies.  Dipping 
should  take  place  in  May.  Ticks  which  hatch  out 
after  shearing  time  often  pass  later  from  the 
mature  sheep  to  the  lambs  which  have  longer 
wool  than  the  shorn  ewes. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Station  a  2  to  5  per  cent 
solution  of  coal  tar  disinfectatn  or  tobacco  solution 
is  used  for  dipping.  Other  proprietary  dips  are 
made  especially  for  the  purpose. 
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A  REALLY  TRULY  FARMHOUSE 


Designed  by  an  Experienced  Architect  Who  Owns  a  Farm 


T 


lHE  farmer's  wife  looks  up  at  the  architect 
with  a  shamefaced  little  smile.  "Now,  I  just 
know  you'll  laugh  at  my  drawing — I've  tried 
to  sketch  out  what  we  want,  so  far  as  floor  plans  go. 
But  the  outside  must  be  just  exactly  like  this  pic- 
ture— here  it  is — I  cut 
it  out  of  The  Cottage 
Comfortable;  isn't  it 
nice  and  homey-looking 
with  those  great  big 
porch  columns  and 
those  splendid  old  chim- 
neys? You  can  make 
my  plan  fit  this  sort  of 
house,  can't  you?" 

The  architect  consid- 
ers a  minute.  "Not 
quite.  I'm  afraid;  it  will 
rather  spoil  the  pro- 
portions, and  you  know 
that's  just  the  trouble 
with  nine-tenths  of  the 
houses  we  see  today; 
they  aren't  well  shaped 
and  therefore  they  are 
ugly  and  commonplace, 
no  matter  how  much 
mushy  ornament  we 
smear  over  them.  Still, 
your  sketch  plan  tells 
me  what  you  want,  so 
far  as  room  sizes  go; 
so  we'll  try  to  shift 
things  about  a  bit.  Sup- 
pose you  come  in  next 
week  and  we'll  have 
something  to  show 
you."  • 

The  farmer's  wife 
leans  forward  with  a 
joyously  expectant  lit- 
tle squeal.  "So  those 
are  the  plans  of  our 
house?  Oh,  I  could 
hardly  wait — the  week 
seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  pass!  Now,  let's 
see — where  are  we?" 

The  architect  rasps 
the  end  of  a  pencil  to  a 
long,  sharp  point;  then 

picks  up  a  tiny  measuring  scale.   "Suppose  we  start 
at  the  beginning — the  front  porch,"  he  suggests. 
"But   remember,  these   aren't  finished  drawings; 
merely  sketches,  to  be  changed  and  corrected  as 
you  wish.   Well,  then,  here's  a  com- 
fortable front  porch,  ten  feet  deep; 
the  average  farm  porch  is  so  shallow 
that  you  can't  group  yourselves,  but 
have  to  sit  in  a  row,  negro-minstrel 
fashion!    The  floor  is  concrete  " 

"Concrete !  — why  ?" 

"Because  it  doesn't  cost  any  more 
than  wood,  and  is  far  more  perma- 
nent; no  painting  nor  other  repairs. 
You'll  find  it  very  satisfactory;  we 
are  using  it  all  the  time  in  the  better 
class  of  houses.  So  let's  leave  the 
porch  and  come  in  to  the  vestibule." 

"But  I  don't  think  we  want  any 
vestibule!" 

"Pardon  me;  your  house  faces 
southwest,  doesn't  it?  Then  the 
winter  gales  will  whirl  right  into 
your  hallway  every  time  the  door  is 
opened." 

"Can't  we  have  a  storm  door?" 

"Of  course,  but  it's  ugly  as  blue 
mud  and  a  perpetual  bother  to  put 
up  and  take  down.  Still,  we'll  cut 
the  vestibule  out  if  you  say  so." 

"No-o-o,  perhaps  we  had  better 
keep  It,  after  all.  Let  me  see — how 
wide  is  the  hall?" 

The  architect  slaps  down  a  scale 
on  the  drawing.  "Seven  feet,"  he  an- 
nounces. "We  could  make  it  wider, 
if  you  wish  it;  but  with  the  open 
archways  at  either  end  I  think  it's 
wide  enough.  Now,  we  have  a  big 
living-room  off  to  the  left  and  a  little 
office  at  the  rear,  where  your  hus- 
band can  attend  to  business,  pay  off 
his  farmhands,  and  so  on." 

"Oh,  what  a  fine  idea!  He'll  be  de- 
lighted with  it,  I  know;  but  how  did 
you  come  to  think  of  it?  I  never  saw 
such  a  thing  in  any  of  the  house 
plans  I've  looked  over!" 

The  architect  laughs.  "To  tell  the 
truth,  very  few  of  the  house  plans 
you  see  in  the  magazines  are  fit  for 
farmhouses,"  he  says.    "Indeed,  I'm 


By  W.  D.  Brinckloe 

even  afraid  I  wouldn't  know  what  a  farmer  and  his 
wife  really  need  if  I  hadn't  a  farm  of  my  own.  But 


Too  Mnny  of  Our  Farmhouses  Are  Not  Planned  at  All,  or  at  Best  Are  IManneil  by  Some  One  Who 
Kmwi  Little  or  Nothing  About  Designing  Farmhouses.  This  House  \Vns  Designed  by  an  Exper- 
ienced Architect  Who  Onna  a  Farm,  Knows  the  Problems  of  the  Farmhouses  and  Has  Been  Designing 
I 'hcin  for  Years.     It   Looks  Good,  and  Is  Good,  Beeause  It  Is  Planned  Well 

the  other  day  the  wife  of  one  of  my  country  neigh- 
bors told  me  something  that  set  me  thinking.  'I 
wonder  why  you  architects  don't  plan  some  real 
farmhouses,'  she  said.   'Now,  my  husband  comes  in 
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In  the  Attic  Above  Are  Two  Bedrooms  and  n  Store  Room 


from  the  barnyard,  maybe,  all  dirty  and  muddy;  he 
wants  a  little  room  where  he  can  go  and  clean  up 
and  take  off  his  overalls,  without  dropping  dirt  and 
manure  all  thru  the  house.'  She  was  right;  so  I've 
arranged  a  large  coat  closet  opening  from  the  back 

porch.  There's  a  small 
stationary  wash  basin 
in  it,  and  doors  open 
from  this  closet  to  the 
office,  the  hall  and  the 
kitchen.  See?" 

The  farmer's  wife 
nods.  "I  see — but  why 
have  you  such  a  big 
back  porch?" 

The  architect  asks  a 
question  in  return. 
"You  have  to  feed  a 
number  of  extra  hands 
at  wheat  seeding  and 
thrashing,  don't  you?" 
"Yes — sometimes." 
"Well,  I've,  made  the 
porch  large  enough  to 
use  as  an  outdoor  din- 
ing-room for  these  men. 
The  old-fashioned  farm 
kitchen  was  far  too  big 
for  comfort;  the  farm- 
er's wife  wore  herself 
out  walking  from  one 
end  to  the  other  all  day 
long.  Better  have  a 
smaller  kitchen  and  a 
bigger  porch.  We  can 
screen  this  during  the 
summer,  and  if  you 
choose,  inclose  it  with 
glass  or  boards  in  win- 
ter. Let's  see;  here's  a 
store  pantry,  opening 
from  the  kitchen;  and 
a  toilet,  opening  from 
the  porch." 

The  farmer's  wife 
flushes  a  bit.  "A  toilet? 
Oh,  we  won't  need  that 
—  we'll       build  —  that 

is  " 

The  architect  comes 
to  her  help.     "Yes,  I 
know;  but  the  usual  outdoor  affair  is  a  nuisance  in 
every  way.    It's  more  than  likely  to  pollute  your 
well  water;  it  breeds  typhoid-carrying  flies;  it's  un- 
sightly and  offensive.    On  my  own  farm  I've  done 
away  with  these,  and  put  in  regular 
water  closets,  even  in  the  negro  ten- 
ant-house.  You  see,  we  use  a  special 
sort  of  closet — 'frostproof,'  it's  called, 
because  it  can't  freeze  up  even  in  the 
severest  weather." 

"But  isn't  it  quite  expensive?" 
"No;  it's  very  cheap,  and  there  are 
a  dozen  sorts  made  by  as  many  dif- 
ferent concerns." 

The  farmer's  wife  considers  a  mo- 
ment. "Well,  we'll  think  it  over — 
and  now  let  me  see  the  second  story 
plan,  please." 

"All  right;  here  we  are;  three  bed- 
rooms, a  bathroom  and  a  sewing- 
room.  The  balcony  at  the  front  can 
be  used  as  a  sleeping  porch  if  you 
choose.  The  back  stairway  runs  up 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  first  land- 
ing of  the  main  stairs,  you'll  notice, 
so  that  help  or  farmhands,  in  going 
to  their  rooms,  don't  have  to  pass 
thru  the  front  part  of  the  first  story." 
She  puckers  a  thoughtful  brow. 
"One,  two,  three  and  a  sewing- 
room  ;  I'm  afraid  that  won't  give  us 
enough  bedrooms,"  she  murmurs 
doubtfully. 

"But  I've  planned  two  more  bed- 
rooms in  the  third  story — besides  an 
unfinished  storeroom." 

"Oh,  I  simply  won't  have  bedrooms 
in  the  attic — they'll  be  stifling  on  a 
hot  summer  night!" 

"Pardon  me;  we  line  the  attic  ceil- 
ing with  sheets  of  nonconducting  ma- 
terial— there  are  several  sorts  on  the 
market — then  we  do  our  plastering, 
and  your  attic  rooms  are  just  as  cool 
as  those  in  the  second  story." 
"Are  you  sure?" 

The  architect  smiles  confidently. 
"Yes,  I'm  sure!" 

Silence  for  a  little  space.  The 
farmer's  wife  pores  over  the  plans, 
considering,  studying,  trying  to  take 
everything  in;  at  length  she  looks  up 
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with  a  little  sigh.  "There  were  60  many  things  I 
wanted  to  ask  you — and  I've  forgotten  most  of 
them!  Oh,  yes;  my  sister's  husband's  half  brother 
—he's  a  New  York  stock  broker — told  me  yesterday 
that  those  great  big  porch  columns  were  fright- 
fully expensive;  something  like  a  hundred  dollars 
apiece.    Is  that  true?" 

"Not  exactly.  Of  course,  great  round  colonial  col- 
umns, carved  and  fluted,  are  very  costly  indeed;  but 
in  your  house  I'm  going  to  use  'boxed'  columns — 
square,  hollow  posts,  in  other  words.  These  won't 
cost  more  than  ten  dollars  apiece;  but  they  will  look 
just  about  as  well." 

"Let  me  see,  there  was  another  thing;  he  said 
something  about — oh,  what  was  it — stuck,  stuck  " 

"Stucco?" 

"Yes,  that's  it!" 

"Well,  'stucco'  is  a  general  term  for  any  sort  of 
exterior  plastering.  For  instance,  we  sheathe  the 
house  with  rough  boards,  cover  these  with  building 
paper,  and  then  nail  on  metal  lath.  Next  we  cover 
the  whole  outside  with  cement  plaster;  and  we  have 
a  'stucco'  house.  It's  extremely  good  looking  and 
not  especially  expensive;  indeed,  many  folk  are 
plastering  their  old  frame  houses  in  this  way." 

"Then  you  can  only  use  stucco  on  a  frame  house?" 

"Not  by  a  long  shot!  You  can  use  it  over  almost 
anything — brick,  stone,  hollow  tile,  cement  block, 
solid  concrete — I  reckon  that's  all. 
It  makes  a  most  excellent  sort  of 
house,  too;  handsome,  warm,  not 
easily  set  on  fire,  and  costing  almost 
nothing  for  repairs." 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  Jack  said; 
he  wondered  why  more  farmhouses 
weren't  built  with  it." 

"Exactly;  if  it  were  only  some  new 
patent  brand  of  oatmeal  every  farm- 
er would  know  all  about  it;  but  it's 
not  patented,  so  nobody  bothers  to 
talk  it  up.  I  mean  to  use  it  on  your 
house — that  is,  if  you  approve." 

The  farmer's  wife  laughs.  "If  I 
approve?  Why,  I  don't  know  the 
first  thing  about  it!  If  you  say  it's 
all  right,  I  suppose  it  is.  Let's  see  if 
there's  anything  else  I  want  to  ask 
you." 

A  few  moments'  pause,  while  she 
studies  the  sketches  with  serious  in- 
tentness,  then — "I  think  the  plans 
are  just  about  what  we  want;  but  of 
course  my  husband  will  have  to  " 

"My  dear  madam,  I've  been  plan- 
ning houses  for  twenty-five  years; 
and  I've  always  noticed  that  if  the 
plan  suits  the  wife  it  suits  her  hus- 
band— sooner  or  later!" 


country.  The  tests  of  the  wheat  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  number  of 
places  and  under  a  number  of  different  conditions 
have  never  resulted  in  extraordinary  yields  and,  in 
many  instances,  not  even  fair  yields  have  been  ob- 
tained. Milling  tests  have  shown  also  that  in  this 
respect  Alaska  wheat  is  not  as  good  as  many  other 
widely  grown  varieties. 

These  facts,  however,  have  not  prevented  the 
promoters  at  various  times  from  asserting  that 
yields  of  from  100  to  222%  bushels  per  acre  can  be 
obtained  from  this  wheat.  In  particular,  they  have 
urged  it  as  a  valuable  variety  for  the  worn-out 
farms  of  the  East  because  with  such  yields  farmers 
can  afford  to  use  fertilizers.  According  to  one  cir- 
cular, the  wheat  flourishes  in  dry  countries  because 
its  native  home,  Alaska,  is  dry;  in  cold  countries, 
possibly  for  the  same  reason;  and  in  hot  countries 
for  some  reason  not  stated. 

These  pretensions  have  been  bolstered  up  by  fan- 
ciful explanations  of  its  origin.  According  to  one 
authority  the  probabilities  are  that  the  Jerusalem 
wheat,  which  Doctor  Keemle  had  in  1807.  originated 
in  Palestine.  A  traveler  brought  a  small  sheaf  of 
it  back  with  him  to  Ireland  and  hung  it  as  a  sign 
above  the  alehouse  which  he  kept  in  Dublin.  A 
farmer  chanced  to  pick  up  some  seeds  from  the 
sheaf,  planted  them,  and  some  years  later  sold  the 


Miraculous  Wheats  an 
Old  Delusion 


THE  notion  that  there  is  a  won- 
derful wheat  which  will  make 
the  fortune  of  any  one  who 
plants  it  seems  to  be  almost  as  old 
as  agriculture  itself.  In  this  coun- 
try, at  least,  such  an  assertion  was 
made  for  the  so-called  Jerusalem 
wheat  as  early  as  1807,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Alaska  wheat,  this  iden- 
tical variety  is  still  being  pushed 
upon  the  unwary  at  exorbitant  prices 
for  seed.  Almost  equally  exagger- 
ated claims  are  made  for  the  Stoner 
variety,  but  this  particular  wheat  has 
not  such  a  long  history. 

Because  of  the  many  attempts  that 
have  been  made  by  promoters  to  foist 
these  wheats,  under  one  name  or  an- 
other, upon  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try, the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  careful  tests  of  their  value.  In  Bulletin 
357  of  the  department  the  results  of  these  tests  are 
said  to  show  conclusively  that  neither  of  the  wheats 
possesses  any  peculiar  quality  which  justifies  high 
prices  for  the  seed.  Many  varieties  grown  commer- 
cially thruout  the  country  have,  in  fact,  proved  to  be 
somewhat  superior  to  either  the  Alaska  or  the 
Stoner. 

The  history  of  Alaska  wheat  goes  back  in  this 
country  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In  all 
probability  it  was  introduced  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  the  first  definite  mention  of  it  is  in  a  letter 
dated  1807,  in  which  a  certain  Doctor  Keemle  speaks 
of  the  great  productiveness  of  the  Jerusalem  wheat, 
a  small  quantity  of  which  he  had  brought  over  from 
Ireland.  Doctor  Keemle's  description  of  his  wheat 
identifies  it,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  witli  the 
Alaska  wheat  of  today.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
this  variety  is  that  there  are  as  many  as  seven  or 
eight  branches  on  each  head.  This  provides  the 
promoters  with  their  great  argument — the  more 
brandies,  they  say,  the  bigger  the  yields,  and  they 
have  found  many  people  who  believe  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  so-called  Alaska  wheat  belongs 
to  the  Poulard  subspecies.  Poulard  wheats  arc 
prown  to  some  extent  in  the  Mediterranean  region 
of  Europe,  but  not  to  any  commercial  extent  in  this 
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f  iust  ?loor Plan 


A  Very  Livable  and  Satisfactory  Arrangement,  With  a  Real  Front  Porch,  a 
Farm  Office,  and  a  Coat  and  Wash  Room  Opening  Off  the  Rear  Porch 


produce  of  several  acres  at  about  $3.65  a  pound. 
Some  of  this  seed  was  brought  over  to  America  and 
distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture.  In  tnis 
way  it  probably  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Doctor 
Keemle.  The  members  of  the  society,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  appreciated  it,  for  it  created  no 
stir  in  this  country. 

This  is  the  most  authentic  explanation  of  its  in- 
troduction that  we  have.  A  favorite  story  with  pro- 
moters is  to  the  effect  that  when  the  coffin  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy  3,000  or  4,000  years  old  was 
opened  some  wheat  was  found  in  it.  The  seed  was 
planted,  but  only  a  single  kernel  grew.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  wonderful  yielder  and  very  different 
from  any  other  wheat  known.  This  story  is  re- 
sponsible for  such  names  as  "Mummy  Wheat,  3,000 
years  old,"  "Egyptian"  and  "Miracle."  It  is,  of 
course,  an  absurdity,  for  even  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions  seeds  of  wheat  do  not  keep  their 
vitality  more  than  a  few  years. 

In  1908  this  wheat  was  brought  forward  again, 
this  time  not  as  a  product  of  Egypt,  but  of  Alaska. 
It  was  asserted  that  an  Idaho  farmer  had  found  in 
a  secluded  spot  of  the  Alaskan  coast  a  wheat  plant 
with  a  branched  head.  He  had  brought  back  one 
head,  sowed  its  seed  that  fall  (in  1904),  obtained 
seven  pounds  to  sow  In  1905,  and  by  1906  had  1,545 


pounds,  an  increase  of  220  fold.  From  this  it  was 
argued  that  one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  would  pro- 
duce 220  bushels.  A  seed  grain  company  had  ob- 
tained the  seed  from  the  farmer  and  would  dispense 

it  at  the  rate  of  $20  a  bushel. 

Upon  investigation  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  found  that  about  700  acres  of  the 
wheat  were  being  grown  for  the  company  in  Idaho. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  was  estimated,  not  at 
220  bushels,  but  at  twenty-five  bushels.  Upon  iden- 
tical conditions  well-known  wheat  varieties  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  were  yielding  fully  as  much  or 
more  and  good  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  were 
not  growing  the  wonderful  wheat. 

This  investigation  was  followed  by  a  warning  no- 
tice from  the  department  and  also  by  a  fraud  order 
from  the  Postofflce  Department  against  the  adver- 
tising material  circulated  by  the  company.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  however,  another  campaign  was  begun 
in  1909  and  in  1915  the  wheat  was  actually  placed 
on  exhibition  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition. 
Last  year  also  the  same  wheat  was  offered  for  sale 
at  $7  a  bushel  under  the  name  of  Egyptian  Seven- 
headed  Wheat.  At  other  times  this  wheat  has  been 
sold  as  Eldorado,  Many-headed,  Many-spiked,  Mul- 
tiple-headed, Reed,  Smyrna,  Syrian  and  Wild  Goose. 

The  claims  made  by  the  promoters  of  the  "Ston- 
er," or  "Miracle,"  wheat  are  fully  as  exaggerated, 
tho  less  romantic,  than  those  of  the 
Alaska  advocates.  The  "Stoner" 
wheat  belongs  to  the  soft  red 
winter  wheats  commonly  grown  in 
the  eastern  United  States  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  According  to  its  discoverer, 
In  the  spring  of  J904  he  noticed  a 
large  bunch  of  grass  in  his  garden 
which,  when  headed,  proved  to  be 
wheat.  It  had  142  stems  or  tillers, 
and  he  became  convinced  that  its  re- 
markable tillering  capacity  would 
make  it  a  very  wonderful  wheat.  The 
three  great  advantages  which  he  as- . 
serted  that  this  wheat  possessed 
were:  (1)  That  it  would  outyield 
any  other  variety  anywhere;  (2)  that 
it  sent  up  more  stems  from  one  seed 
than  any  other  variety  of  wheat, 
and  (3)  that  twenty  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  produced  the  maximum 
yields,  while  other  varieties  required 
120  pounds. 

These  assertions  were  investigated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
much  more  extensive  experiments 
than  it  made  with  the  Alaska  wheat. 
These  tests  show  that  the  "Stoner" 
wheat  is  not  so  good  as  some  of  the 
wheats  now  grown  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States,  but  is  some- 
what better  than  others.  On  the 
whole  it  is  of  average  value.  In 
comparative  tests,  however,  it  has 
never  outyielded  all  other  varieties 
and  many  of  these  varieties  have 
surpassed  it.  Common  varieties  have 
exceeded  it  in  the  number  of  stalks 
on  a  plant.  As  for  the  rate  of  seed- 
ing, the  tests  show  that  yields  of  this 
variety  are  increased  when  sown  at 
rates  of  seeding  higher  than  those 
advocated  by  the  promoters. 

The  discoverer  desired  to  have  his 
wheat  tried  out  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  Early  in  1908, 
however,  a  Philadelphia  promoter 
took  charge  of  the  matter,  but  later 
transferred  his  interest  to  a  grain 
company  in  Chicago.  Various  plans 
were  proposed  for  growing  the  new 
wheat  that  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  carried  out,  to  any  extent  at 
least.  The  Chicago  company  became 
involved  in  a  controversy  with  State  officials  in 
Kansas  in  the  fall  of  1908  and  thereafter  appears 
to  have  dropped  the  project.  That  same  year,  how- 
ever, the  wheat  was  widely  advertised  in  Indiana 
under  the  name  of  "Marvelous"  and  under  this  name 
extravagant  claims  are  still  being  made  for  it.  In  1911 
advertisements  in  Brooklyn  announced  that  "Mira- 
cle" wheat,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  Biblical  prophecy,  and  that,  with  the  aid 
of  irrigation  financed  by  Wall  street  millionaires, 
the  arid  West  was  to  be  made  to  produce  large 
crops  of  it  and  spineless  cactus. 

In  publishing  these  facts  in  its  new  bulletin,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  wishes  to  point  out  to 
farmers  that  the  Government  investigators  have 
never  been  able  to  find  the  slightest  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  either  of  these  wheats  is  in  any  way 
superior  to  the  commercial  varieties  commonly 
grown.  The  only  explanation  of  their  promoters' 
extravagant  pretensions  is  the  necessity  for  finding 
some  excuse  for  charging  exorbitant  prices  for  seed. 
Farmers  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  wheat 
seed  at  unusual  prices  are  advised  to  communicate 
first  with  their  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion or  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington. 
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EDUCATION  WHICH  EDUCATES 


The  Why,  When,  Where  and  How  of  Minnesota  Agricultural  High  Schools 


D 


,URIXG  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  Minne- 
sota has  made  remarkable-progress  with  her 
vocational  training.  Six  years  ago  there  were 
only  half  a  dozen  schools  offering  vocational  train- 
ing, and  today  there  are  more  than  200  such  schools 
whose  doors  are  open.  Minnesota,  as  a  State,  stands 
second  to  none  in  money  expended  and  results  ac- 
complished thru  her  wonderful  school  system. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to 
furnish  vocational  edu- 
cation was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State 
Agricultural  College. 
The  school  was  organ- 
ized, as  were  all  similar 
colleges,  to  give  farm 
boys  and  girls  practi- 
cal training  in  farming, 
domestic  science  and 
other  allied  subjects. 
Besides  the  State  Col- 
lege, two  similar  sub- 
schools  were  estab- 
lished in  1906-10. 

The  Minnesota  farm- 
ers realized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  being 
done  by  these  three 
schools  and  were  able 
to  impress  the  impor- 
tance on  the  minds  of 
the  Legislature.  The 
Legislature,  heeding  the 
advice  of  the  farmers, 
passed  a  law  in  1909 
known  as  the  Putnam 
act.  This  law  provided 
for  aiding  each  of  ten 
high  schools  of  the 
State  in  establishing  a 
course  in  agriculture, 
domestic  science,  man- 
ual training  and  normal 
training,  to  the  extent 
of  $2,500  each  year.  The 
law  also  provided  that 
rural  districts  near  any 
of  these  schools  might 
associate  themselves 
with  the  central  school, 

for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefit  of  the  spe- 
cial subjects  taught  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  first  year,  ten  schools  out  of  sixty  applica- 
tions were  given  the  $2,500  State  aid.    The  follow- 
ing year  twenty  more  schools  were  assisted,  and  to- 
day the  State  of  Minnesota  has  more  than  200  high 
schools  receiving  State  aid  ranging  from  $1,000  to 
$2,500  per  annum  each,  to  be  expended  in  helping 
maintain  the  four  most  popular  and  important  de- 
partments   in   the   American  high 
schools  today,  that  is,  agriculture, 
domestic   science,  manual  training 
and  normal  training. 

The  real  reasons  for  establishing 
and  helping  maintain  the  above-men- 
tioned departments  In  our  high 
schools  may  be  summed  up  briefly 
as  follows: 

First — To  place  agricultural  in- 
struction within  reach  of  the  masses 
of  our  agricultural  communities.  A 
central  Agricultural  College  is,  of  ne- 
cessity, located  far  from  some  part  of 
the  State  and  only  those  in  the  best 
circumstances  are  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  its  teaching. 

Second — To  provide  organizations 
and  local  connections  for  furthering 
of  agricultural  extension  in  its  vari- 
ous forms.  The  State  Agricultural 
College  is  cooperating  most  efficient- 
ly with  the  800  supervisions  and  has 
furnished  aid  thru  its  Extension  Di- 
vision to  every  high  school  depart- 
ment in  the  State.  Then,  too,  the 
high  school  supervisions  reciprocate; 
in  fact,  most  all  moves  initiated  thru 
the  high  school  are  handled  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  the  State  Col- 
lege or  United  States  Government, 
and  vice  versa.  The  high  school  is 
a  happy  medium  of  exchange  and  in 
most  instances  its  Initiative  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  vocational  training 
has  surpassed  like  forces  of  both  the  State  and  the 
PMbmil  Government.  Imagine  if  you  can  800  "farm- 
raised"  young  men  and  women  trained  for  four 
years  or  more  in  our  very  best  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Normals,  distributed  thru  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and  demonstrat- 
ing agricultural  pr'pa  r<dness  in  its  various  forms 
to  the  coming  generations;  in  fact,  the  very  ones 
our  national  existence  depends  upon.   The  State  of 


By  Earl  J.  Trosper 

(Director  Agriculture,  Lake  City  High  School.) 

Minnesota  is  certainly  doing  a  great  work.  She 
deserves  the  credit  for  initiating  this  work  and  our 
only  regret  is  that  other  States  have  not  profited 
by  vocational  work  as  she  has  profited. 

Third — To  serve  as  centers  for  training  rural 


Lake  City,  Minnesota,  State  Agricultural  High  School,  Where  Old  as  Well  as  Young,  Study  the  Busi- 
ness by  Which  They   Karn  Their  Daily  Bread 

school  teachers.  The  rural  schools  of  the  United 
States,  as  conducted  in  the  past  (possibly  present), 
are  nothing  short  of  a  crime  and  disgrace.  The 
writer  was  the  unfortunate  victim  of  an  eight-year 
siege  in  a  rural  school  in  dear  old  Kansas.  It  took 
him  nearly  two  years  following  his  eight  years' 
training  in  the  rural  school  to  complete  his  eighth 
grade  work  in  a  preparatory  school,  and  that  was 
after  he  was  16  years  old.   About  all  he  ever  did  in 


A  School  Fair  Held  In  District  102.  Hector  Associated  Schools.  These  Chil- 
•  Ir'ii  \  re  Befog  Brought  Up  In  the  Way  They  Should  «;<>,  and  When  They 
Are  Grown  They   Will   Not  Depart  From  It 


the  country  school  was  to  count  the  mud  balls  or 
paper  wads  sticking  on  the  ceiling  above  his  seat 
or  put  a  loaded  22  cartridge  on  the  stove  when  the 
teacher  wasn't  looking.  Dozens  of  other  children 
who  attend  District  121  received  about  the  same 
training.  The  rural  teachers  those  days  knew  as 
much  about  teaching  as  a  Government  mule  docs 
about  bookkeeping.  Our  rural  teachers  in  Minne- 
sota receive  a  few  years'  instruction  in  our  high 


schools  under  very  able  normal  school  graduates. 
They  do  practice  teaching  before  their  course  is 
finished.  When  they  begin  actual  work  in  the  rural 
school,  the  normal  high  school  instructor  keeps  a 
close  check  on  them.  My  work  takes  me  in  dozens 
of  our  Minnesota  country  schools  each  year,  and 
altho  improvement  is  going  forward  in  leaps  and 
bounds  the  goal  is  not  yet  reached. 

Before  any  high  school  may  receive  State  aid  it 
must  meet  certain  re- 
quirements, such  as  ar- 
ranging for  extension 
work,  floor  space,  dem- 
onstration farm,  equip- 
ment, short  course,  etc. 
It  must  employ  a  grad- 
uate from  an  accepted 
Agricultural  College, 
and  arrange  his  work 
in  such  a  way  that  he 
may  devote  each  after- 
noon during  the  school 
year  to  extension  work 
among  the  farmers.  The 
regular  high  school  ag- 
ricultural course  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of 
four  years,  including 
the  following  subjects: 
First  year,  farm  crops; 
second  year,  animal 
husbandry  and  dairy- 
ing; third  year,  soils 
and  horticulture;  fourth 
year,  farm  management 
and  agricultural  engi- 
neering. The  agricul- 
turist, as  a  rule,  is  en- 
titled to  only  one 
month's  vacation. 

The  agriculturist,  as 
a  rule,  devotes  his  aft- 
ernoons   and  half  the 
evenings     during  the 
high  school  year  to  ag- 
ricultural extension 
work    in    its  various 
forms.     This  phase  of 
the  work  covers  practi- 
cally the  same  problems 
that  confront  County  Agents,  organizing  Farmers' 
Clubs,  cow-testing  associations,  shipping  associa- 
tions, creameries,  combatting  diseases  of  farm  ani- 
mals and  plants,  testing  farm  seeds,  building  silos, 
growing    alfalfa,  promoting    livestock  and  grain 
shows  and  the  like.    The  average  cost  per  year  for 
transportation  in  conducting  this  work  in  seventy 
schools  amounted  to  $140.    This  phase  of  the  agri- 
cultural work,  if  properly  done,  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  both  farmers  and  merchants. 
The  right  man  is,  as  a  rule,  offered 
flattering  inducements  to  remain  in 
their  midst. 

The  law  requires  that  a  short 
course  of  at  least  three  months  shall 
be  maintained  each  year.  As  a  rule 
the  schools  offering  a  three  months' 
short  course  begin  the  first  Monday 
in  December  and  continue  for  twelve 
school  weeks.  The  short  course  stu- 
dents are  separated  from  the  regular 
high  school  students  and  have  their 
schedule  of  classes  arranged  sep- 
arately. Short  courses,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  open  until  10  a.  m.  and  close  at 
3  p.  m.  In  this  way  the  farm  boys 
and  girls  are  able  to  take  care  of 
chores  before  and  after  attending 
their  school  duties.  There  is  no 
limit  put  on  attendance  or  age.  The 
writer  has  conducted  short  courses 
where  as  many  as  fifty  men  and 
women  attended,  ranging  in  age 
from  8  to  72  years.  Every  year  more 
than  3,000  men  and  women  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  short  courses  offered 
by  Minnesota  high  schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  short  course 
is  to  give  men  and  women  informa- 
tion which  they  can  use  immediately 
in  the  actual  processes  of  agricul- 
ture, homemaking  and  community 
life.  The  aim  should  be  to  give  to 
short-course  students  the  things  most 
vital  to  their  progress.  The  work  usually  includes 
agriculture  and  manual  training  for  men,  and  home 
economics  for  women,  together  with  such  other 
work  in  English,  practical  farm  business,  local 
civics,  etc.,  as  any  particular  group  may  demand. 

Most  all  of  our  Agricultural  Schools  have  facts 
of  land  ranging  from  five  to  ten  acres  in  size,  which, 
were  formerly    termed    "Demonstration  Farms. 
Continued  on  Pag-e  281 
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Barn  Equipment  and  Farm  Sanitation 

Things  Which  Are  Essential  to  Successful  Business  Farming 


ONE  of 
in  fai 


the  things  which  is  going  to  loom  large 
farm  economy  and  administration  in  the 
future  is  sanitation.  The  influences  which 
are  going  to  work  to  that  end  are  to  come  from  two 
directions.  The  farm  is  the  primary  source  of  the 
food  supply  of  the  nation  and  people  are  getting  to 
be  more  and  more  particular  as  to  the  quality  of 
what  they  eat,  and  they  are  giving  no  small  meas- 
ure of  their  attention  to  the  conditions  surrounding 
that  source  of  supply  which  may  have  an  effect  one 
way  or  the  other  upon  quality.  They  are  going  to 
be  more  and  more  particular  in  this  respect,  too. 
The  demand  that  sani- 
tary conditions  shall 
pertain  from  source  to 
home  ice  box  is  going 
to  be  persistent,  and 
the  farmer  will  be  com- 
pelled to  listen  and  to 
observe  if  he  is  to  meet 
the  requirements. 
Otherwise,  what  he  has 
to  offer  will  find  none, 
or  none  but  reluctant, 
takers.  This  will  of 
necessity  affect  the 
market  value  of  what 
he  has  to  sell.  In  or- 
der to  command  a  ready 
and  a  profitable  market 
he  must  see  to  it  that 
his  stuff  is  first  quality 
stuff,  and  it  cannot  be 
that  unless  sanitary 
precautions  are  ob- 
served. Thus,  from  the 
demand  of  the  public 
and  from  the  viewpoint 
of  self  interest  the 
farmer  who  from  his 
abundance  would  con- 
tribute to  the  feeding  of 
his  world  must  be  ef- 
ficient, clean  and  sani- 
tary. 

In  no  other  depart- 
ment of  farm  produc- 
tion is  sanitation  so  im- 
peratively necessary  as 
in  the  dairy  depart- 
ment.   Milk,  butter  and 

cheese  constitute  so  great  a  part  of  the  food  of  the 
whole  people  that  care  for  and  conservation  of 
quality  is  of  paramount  importance.  Not  alone  the 
health  of  the  nation  as  it  is  today  depends  upon 
this,  but  the  very  future  of  the  race  depends  upon 
it.  Witness  what  infected  milk  will  do  to  the 
babies  in  any  locality,  as  the  proof  of  this  assertion. 
The  writer  has  no  intention  here  to  go  into  details 
of  management  of  dairy  or  dairy  product.  Only 
one  phase  of  farm  sanitation  io  to  be  touched  upon, 
and  the  dairy  is  introduced  solely  because  a  con- 
sideration of  it  leads  to  that  phase;  namely,  mod- 
ern barn  equipment. 

Barn  equipment 
dovetails  inti  m  a  t  e  1  y 
into  the  subject  of  farm 
sanitation.  Unless  the 
barn  and  its  appurte- 
nances are  up  to  date, 
all  subsequent  precau- 
tions to  obtain  sanitary 
conditions  are  vitiated, 
if  not  made  impossible. 
The  effort  to  insure 
proper  dairy  sanitation 
must  then  start  with 
the  barn,  and  for  that 
reason  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  primary  im- 
portance of  up  to  date 
equipment.  This  stands 
for  better  and  more 
permanent  building; 
the  use  of  competent 
plans,  substantial  con- 
struction, concrete 
floors,  scientific  dis- 
posal of  manure,  ade- 
quate feeding  arrange- 
ments, silage,  cleanli- 
ness—everything, in  fact,  which  many  of  the  farms 
today  do  not  have,  but  which  they  must  have  if 
thdy  are  to  meet  the  conditions  which  the  preser- 
vation of  public  health  is  to  impose. 

Here  consideration  must  be  given  the  fact  that 
on  a  majority  of  farms  where  sanitary  conditions 
must  be  evolved  from  old-time  slipshod  conditions, 
the  process  must  be  one  of  adaptation  rather  than 
one  of  new  construction.  For  the  average  farmer 
to  discard  what  he  has  and  to  replace  that  with 
barn  structures  which  shall  in  every  respect  con- 
form to  the  ideal  of  modern  sanitary  construction, 


By  Fred  M.  Loomis 

is  not  alone  too  much  to  expect,  but  will  be  also  in 
general  economically  impossible.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  farmers  who  realize  to  the  full  the 
necessity  which  confronts  them  for  radical  im- 
provements in  their  barns  and  equipment,  yet  who 
continue  to  stand  for  the  old  conditions  because 
they  do  not  feel  they  can  incur  the  expense  of  the 
new.  No  one  has  been  to  the  pains  to  show  them 
how  they  may,  starting  with  what  they  already 


An  Old  Barnyard  Made  Clean  nnd  Snuitary,  n  Good  Investment 


have,  and  by  rearrangement  and  by  the  use  of  con- 
crete, transform  present  intolerable  conditions  into 
those  which  are  sanitary,  and  at  an  expense  which 
shall  not  be  beyond  their  reach. 

How  possible  this  may  be  is  shown  by  the  illus- 
tration herewith  depicting  an  old-time  barnyard 
converted  into  an  up  to  date  sanitary  yard  by  lay- 
ing a  concrete  pavement  and  by  building  a  concrete 
watering  trough.  The  structures  which  border  the 
yard  evidently  are  old,  and  one  easily  can  imagine 
what  the  conditions  must  have  been  in  their  vicinity 
before  the  improvements  shown  were  made.  In  this 


Tie  <  o«s  Ire  More  Healthful  and  More  Produetive  Here  Than  In  a  Less  SanHnry  Hnrn 

instance,  of  course,  the  concrete  floors  of  the  barn 
and  the  old  wooden  stalls  have  been  replaced  by 
modern  steel  stalls  and  stanchions.  The  original 
superstructure  is  left  much  as  it  was  before,  but  by 
a  process  of  adaptation  it  has  been  converted  from 
an  insanitary  to  a  sanitary  condition.  This  is 
typical  of  about  what  most  farmers  will  be  com- 
pelled to  do  to  graft  better  conditions  upon  that 
equipment  which  they  now  have. 

The  interior  of  a  modern  dairy  barn,  with  the  at- 
tendants in  "white  wing"  costumes  flushing  it  out, 
is  of  course  ideal,  and  is  what  every  dairv  farmer 


would  like  to  have  if  he  could.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  this  ideal  must  remain  more  or  less  un- 
attainable for  a  majority  and  can  be  approached 
only  by  those  who  have  reached  that  point,  finan- 
cial and  otherwise,  where  they  can  build  anew. 
The  farmer  who  builds  a  barn  from  this  time  on 
must  take  permanency  of  construction  and  sani- 
tary arrangements  into  consideration,  and  if  he 
fails  to  attain  these  he  can  offer  no  valid  excuse; 
for  whether  his  barn  be  designed  to  house  ten  cows 
or  a  hundred,  the  conditions  to  be  met  will  be  the 
same  and  the  means  for  meeting  them  will  be  the 

same. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
that  the  barn  which 
shall  comfortably 
house  the  dairy  herd,  be 
the  latter  small  or 
large,  must  be  an  elab- 
orate and  expensive 
structure.  Sanitary 
conditions,  productive 
of  clean  milk,  may  be 
attained  without  heavy 
expense.  This  it  is 
which  makes  possible 
and  feasible  the  con- 
version of  present  barn 
structures  where  they 
have  even  the  sem- 
blance of  permanency 
and  subs  t  a  n  t  i  al  i  t  y. 
Wind  and  rain  proof 
sides,  a  roof  which  will 
not  leak,  facilities  for 
air  and  ventilation — 
these  are  all  that  need 
be  started  with.  Most 
farmers  have  these,  or 
easily  can  provide  them 
by  a  small  rearrange- 
ment of  their  present 
equipment.  This  leaves 
but  the  floor  arrange- 
ment and  reconstruc- 
tion, as  far  as  the  barn 
is  concerned,  to  be  im- 
proved. Of  course, 
where  new  barns  are 
to  replace  the  old,  ap- 
proved plans  maj  be 
followed  which  shall  approach  the  ideal,  but  even 
here  the  cost  is  not  the  most  essential  considera- 
tion. 

In  remodeling  the  old  barn,  or  in  building  the 
new,  concrete  should  be  used  for  floor  of  barn  and 
stalls.  In  every  modern  catalog  of  barn  equipment 
there  will  be  found  illustrations  and  instructions 
showing  how  to  construct  floor  and  gutter,  with 
proper  inclinations,  etc.,  for  cleanliness.  In  install- 
ing stalls  and  stanchions  the  comfort  of  the  cows 
must  be  given  first  consideration.  This  contem- 
plates stalls  of  length  proper  for  the  kind  and 

breed  of  cows  so  that 
cleanliness  may  be  as- 
sured, and  of  a  width 
sufficient  to  make  lying 
down  in  comfort  possi- 
ble, as  well  as  the  use 
of  swing  stanchions  to 
permit  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  natural  use 
of  the  head  and  neck 
Modern  barn  equipment 
contemplates  stalls  oi 
bent  steel  piping  and 
swing  stanchions,  as 
shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  of 
a  round  dairy  barn. 

This     suggests  the 
looking  at  barn  adap- 
tation,   or    barn  con- 
struction, as  more  or 
less  of  an  engineering 
problem.    In  the  past 
there  has  been  far  too 
much  haphazard  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends 
in  farm  equipment. 
There    has    been  too 
much  regard  for  present  and  obvious  needs,  and 
too  little  looking  into  the  future  to  see  what  later 
demand  might  be. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  very, 
very  many  farms  today  are  precluded  from  attain- 
ing their  maximum  efficiency  because  the  existing 
equipment  is  not  adequate  to  their  needs.  Maybe 
what  they  possess  may  have  been  ample  at  one 
time,  but  the  rapid  advances  agriculture  has  been 
making  during  the  last  few  years  have  put  such 
equipment  so  hopelessly  behind  that  it  should  be 
Continued  on  Pnge  281 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


MEXICO'S  pot  boils.  The  Mexican  beans  ap- 
pear to  be  spilled  at  last.  Whether  certain 
"big  interests"  with  millions  invested  in 
Mexico  are  seeing  that  the  "patriotic"  Mexican 
leaders  get  sufficient  coin  "slipped  to  them"  at  the 
right  time  to  see  that  our  troops  do  not  come  out 
of  Mexico  until  war  results  is  a  question  that  many- 
students  of  the  situation  answer  promptly  in  the 
affirmative.  We  are  in  Mexico  to  stay  now,  how- 
ever, and  every  hour  makes  that  statement  more 
certain.  By  the  time  this  is  in  print  war  with 
Mexico  may  be  on.  Following  the  first  days  of 
conference  between  Obregon.  Scott  and  Funston 
on  the  border,  the  rumor  came  that  our  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  in  sixty  days.  It  looked  as 
tho  the  administration  would  back  out  quietly  and 
leave  Mexico  to  its  anarchy.  Then  came  the  second 
Villa  raid  across  the  border  in  Texas,  at  Glenn 
Springs,  and  the  killing  of  six  United  States 
soldiers  and  two  civilians  after  the  roof  had  been 
fired  over  the  soldiers'  heads.  The  body  of  a  dead 
Carranzista  officer  was  found  on  the  scene  after 
the  bandits  had  fled,  indicating  the  duplicity  of 
Carranza.  The  following  day,  as  more  troops  were 
rushed  into  Mexico  in  pursuit  of  the  band  who 
took  part  in  the  Texas  raid,  Carranza  warned  the 
U.  S.  Government  not  to  send  more  troops  into 
Mexico  and  to  get  what  troops  were  already  there 
out  immediatelv  without  conditions  of  any  kind. 
Following  this  direct  slap  at  the  United  States 
Government,  President  Wilson  ordered  out  the 
State  militias  of  Arizona,  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
and  General  Funston  asked  for  50,000  militia  from 
the  border  States  and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  equipment  of  the  latter  two  States  is  wanted 
because  it  comes  nearer  being  modern  than  that 
of  any  other  States.  Besides  aeroplanes  and 
motorcyles,  those  States  have  considerable  auto- 
mobile equipment,  including  armored  cars  with 
mounted  guns. 

GENERAL  CARRANZA  wired  to  Gen.  Alvaro 
Obregon  to  continue  his  conference  with 
Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott,  the  American  chief  of 
staff,  along  the  lines  originally  laid  down.  "Such 
incidents  as  the  Big  Bend  affair  are  instigated  by 
common  enemies  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States," 
said  General  Carranza.  "Rather  than  cause  fric- 
tion, they  ought  to  serve  to  make  political  and 
military  co-operation  more  effective  and  durable." 
It  was  reported  that  El  Paso  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  had  ordered  all  consular  agents 
thruout  Mexico  to  warn  Americans  to  get  out  of 
that  country  with  the  least  possible  delay.  A 
hitch  has  developed  in  the  negotiations  there  be- 
tween Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon  and  General  Hugh  L. 
Scott.  What  the  outcome  will  be  cannot  be  for- 
seen  by  the  American  military  authorities  at  pres- 
ent, but  they  are  making  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions. Tension  on  the  border  became  acute  again 
as  a  result  of  rumors  that  General  Obregon  had 
warned  General  Scott  that  Carranzista  troops  had 
taken  up  positions  where  they  would  be  able  to 
prevent  any  more  American  troops  crossing  the 
border.  These  rumors,  coupled  with  plans  for 
sending  troops  out  of  the  Big  Bend  distrfct  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Mexicans  who  raided  American  territory 
and  killed  American  troops,  indicated  that  if  a 
break  were  to  come  it  could  not  be  long  delayed. 

Neither  General  Scott  nor  General  Funston  would 
comment  on  the  latest  developments,  but  it  be- 
came known  that  a  full  report  had  been  sent  to 
Washington.  It  is  known  that  no  order  has  been 
sent  to  stop  the  two  troops  of  cavalry  which  left 
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Marathon  to  pick  up  the  trail  of  the  marauding 
Mexicans  in  the  Big  Bend  country.  Major  Lang- 
borne,  their  commander,  had  received  specific  in- 
structions before  he  left.  Marathon.  Ahead  of 
Major  Langhorne  is  a  civilian  posse  headed  by 
Sheriff  Watson.  The  members  of  the  posse  have 
declared  their  intention  of  wiping  out  the  band  of 
Mexicans  who  crossed  the  border.  Their  wrath 
has  been  increased  by  news  that  a  little  American 
colony  at  Terlingua,  about  eighty  miles  from  the 
border,  is  besieged  by  another  Mexican  band.  The 
posse  cannot  be  stopped  by  any  diplomatic  red  tape. 
The  diplomatic  maze  that  developed  when  General 
Obregon  proposed  certain  changes,  in  the  first  ten- 
tative agreement  which  he  said  had  been  suggested 
by  First  Chief  Carranza  was  still  further  tangled. 
One  report  said  that  all  negotiations  were  at  an  end 
and  that  Obregon  was  preparing  to  return  south- 
ward to  take  the  field.  Another  was  that  General 
Scott  had  demanded  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
original  agreement  within  twenty-four  hours. 

MEXICANS  in  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  California  armed  and  prepared  for  an 
attack  on  Americans  and  their  property  in 
the  four  States  on  May  10,  it  was  learned.  The  plot 
was  discovered  by  Federal  and  State  authorities. 
The  chief  of  police,  the  Bexar  County  judge,  the 
sheriff  and  other  civil  authorities  conferred  with 
United  States  Army  officers  from  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
•  ton  and  steps  were  taken  to  meet  the  contemplated 
uprising.  More  than  1,000  soldiers  fully  armed  are 
ready  for  instant  call  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Three 
hundred  National  Guardsmen,  who  have  been  called 
out  by  President  Wilson,  are  under  orders  to  as- 
semble instantly  should  the  threatened  plot  develop 
at  San  Antonio. 

THE  San  Antonio  newspapers  suppressed  the 
story  of  the  threatened  uprising.  For  weeks 
Federal  officers  and  the  sheriff  have  received 
reports  from  friendly  Mexican  sources  that  the  up- 
rising was  contemplated.  It  was  said  the  plot  was 
hatched  some  time  ago,  but  it  was  decided  to  wait 
until  intervention  was  near  before  acting.  May  5, 
Mexican  independence  day,  was  the  first  date  set, 
but  this  was  abandoned  because  leaders  claimed 
the  Americans  would  be  expecting  trouble  on  this 
day.  Hundreds  of  Mexicans  have  been  arriving  at 
San  Antonio  and  many  other  Texas  towns  during 
the  last  three  weeks.  Many  of  them  purchased 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  they  secreted  in  their 
homes  and  boarding-houses.  A  few  days  ago  United 
States  secret  service  agents  at  San  Antonio 
searched  twenty  houses  and  confiscated  guns  and 
ammunition  in  sixteen  of  them.  Civil  authorities  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Brownsville  and  other  border  towns 
made  preparations  to  put  down  an  uprising.  In- 
formation received  by  the  police  states  that  a  secret 
society  composed  of  Mexicans  had  spent  $14,000 
at  and  near  Brownsville  for  arms  and  ammunition 
with  which  to  participate  in  the  uprising. 

GERMANY'S  answer  to  President  Wilson's 
ultimatum  on  U-boat  warfare  was  received 
in  various  moods  in  the  United  States,  but 
after  studying  it  over  for  a  few  days,  with  cabinet 
meeting  discussion,  President  Wilson  replied  with 
a  curt  200-word  answer  that  left  the  future  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  in  the  hands 
of  Germany.    The  announced  change  in  Germany's 


U-boat  policy  was  accepted  by  the  President,  but 
he  made  it  plain  that  this  country  will  expect 
Germany's  course  to  be  adopted  without  reference 
to  England's  actions.    That  paragraph  follows: 

"In  order,  however,  to  avoid  any  possible  mis- 
understanding the  Government  of  the  United  States 
notifies  the  imperial  government  that  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  entertain,  much  less  discuss,  a  sug- 
gestion that  respect  by  German  naval  authorities 
for  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  high  seas  should,  in  any  way  or  in  the  slightest 
degree,  be  made  contingent  upon  the  conduct  of 
any  other  government  affecting  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals and  noncombatants.  Responsibility  in  such 
matters  is  single,  not  joint;  absolute,  not  relative." 

VERDUN  still  gets  the  main  attention  in  the 
news  columns  on  the  Great  War,  tho  the 
German  onslaughts  around  Dead  Man's  and 
Hill  304  have  all  been  beaten  off,  time  and  again, 
with  tremendous  losses  to  both  sides.  Reports 
that  Metz,  back  of  the  German  lines  in  Alsace,  was 
being  evacuated  last  week  indicated  that  the 
French  counter  drive  was  starting  and  that  the 
inability  of  the  Germans  to  take  Verdun  would 
compel  them  to  withdraw  to  the  south  and  east. 
The  two  miles  of  territory  taken  before  Verdun  in 
the  two  months'  battle  waged  by  the  Germans  has 
apparently  hammered  the  lines  into  an  impenetrable 
wall.  With  the  Germans  picking  their  point  of 
attack  as  well  as  the  time  to  make  it,  after  weeks 
of  concentration  of  troops,  guns  and  ammunition, 
they  have  failed  to  dent  the  weakest  point  on  the 
west  front  after  the  French  decided  to  defend  their 
salient  on  which  a  converging  fire  could  be  deliv- 
ered. The  moral  effect  on  both  sides  cannot  be 
estimated;  the  Germans  now  know  they  cannot 
win,  and  the  French  know  that  victory  is  certain. 
The  length  of  the  war  is  the  question. 

IRELAND'S  revolt  has  flickered  out,  and  eight 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  have  already  paid  the 
penalty  before  British  courts,  Pearce,  the  Irish 
president  being  among  the  first  to  pay  with  his 
life.  As  soon  as  the  British  brought  guns  from 
the  small  cruisers  to  bear  on  the  positions  of  the 
rebels  their  case  was  hopeless,  and  they  laid  down 
their  arms  by  the  thousand. 

IN  THE  Balkans,  the  situation  remains  the  same 
as  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  weeks,  the 
Italians  in  possession  of  Avlona  on  the  Adri- 
atic and  British  and  French  in  possession  of  the 
Saloniki  district  of  Greece,  to  which  they  have 
transported'  the  remnants  of  the  Serbian  army. 

On  the  Armenian  front,  the  Russians  have  made 
a  number  of  local  attacks  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. There  has  been  no  general  engagement. 
The  indications  are  that  the  Russians  are  preparing 
to  renew  their  advance. 

From  Mesopotamia,  there  has  been  no  news  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  the  relief  expedition  is 
holding  its  position  or  has  retreated,  now  that  the 
British  force  at  Kut-El-Amara  has  surrendered. 

Egyptian  reports  from  German  sources  indicate 
that  the  Sudan  tribesmen  have  revolted  against 
the  British. 

COMPULSORY  military  service  for  the  British 
married  men  now  seems  a  certainty  in  spite 
of  the  protests  from  all  England.  All  males 
from  18  to  41  are  included.  The  bill  has  passed 
its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Where  the  Latest  Mexican  ituid  into  the  t  nlted  states  Precipitated  the  Trouble  on 
A.  II.  C. — Troop*  Rushed  hj    Rail  to  Marathon  to  March    Overland    to    Hoqullliis.      1  B« 
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Foot-and-Mouth  in  Illinois  Again 


Ohio  Shearing  Contest 

THE  eighth  annual  sheep  shearing  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ohio  State  University,  was  won  by  William 
Beebe,  an  18-year-old  boy  of  Delaware,  Ohio.  He 
won  both  the  shearing  by  hand  contest,  and  the 
power  machine  event.  His  score  in  the  shearing 
by  hand  was  89;  second  place  went  to  G.  A.  Shaw, 
Marengo,  with  87,  and  third  prize  to  L.  A.  Long, 
Delaware,  with  82  points.  Two  hundred  students 
of  the  college  witnessed  the  contests.  C.  V.  Hardin 
of  Millersport  was  first  in  the  hand  shearing  con- 
tests open  to  professionals  only.  J.  F.  Rarthemore 
of  Marengo  was  second  and  G.  A.  Shaw  of  Maren- 
go third.  J.  W.  Hammond,  sheep  expert  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  was  in  charge  of 
the  judging.  The  grading  was  based  on  the  ability 
of  the  contestant  in  holding  the  animal,  use  of 
shears,  time  of  shearing,  injuries  to  body  of  sheep, 
and  preparation  and  tying  of  wool.  Several  ad- 
dresses on  various  phases  of  the  sheep  industry 
were  delivered. 

National  Dairy  Show  Plans 

THE  following  is  portion  of  a  statement  is- 
sued by  the  general  manager  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  which  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Springfield,  Mass.:  "From  present  indications  it  is 
quite  possible  that  we  shall  have  to  ask  the  eastern 
people  to  enlarge  the  machinery  exhibit  hall.  The 
Springfield  people  have  raised  $680,000  to  erect  the 
buildings  and  are  planning  to  have  an  attendance 
that  will  outstrip  any  previous  show.  The  cattle 
breeders'  associations  have  notified  the  manage- 
ment that  there  will  be  twice  as  many  cattle  as  the 
National  has  ever  had  of  each  of  the  breeds. 
Breeders  who  have  not  shown  since  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  are  planning  to  exhibit,  and  the 
exhibit  of  dairy  products  will  require  a  refrigerator 
larger  than  the  one  heretofore  used.  There  will  be 
exhibits  in  the  Woman's  Building  of  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs.  Entries  by  over  25,000  boys  and  girls 
will  make  up  this  feature." 

Illinois  Road  Day 

GOVERNOR  DUNNE  has  set  apart  Friday,  May 
.19,  as  Good  Roads  Day  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. As  activities  on  Good  Roads  Day  the 
Governor  suggests  grading,  draining,  dragging, 
hauling  and  placing  gravel  and  other  materials  on 
roads  under  direction  of  local  highway  commis- 
sioners, county  superintendents  of  highways,  good 
roads  associations  and  automobile  clubs.  Schools 
are  asked  to  arrange  special  programs  for  the  day. 

Wisconsin  Banker-Farmer  Meet 

FIVE  HUNDRED  farmers  and  bankers  from 
forty-one  counties  in  Wisconsin  attended  the 
recent  banker-farmer  conference  at  Madison, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wisconsin  Bankers' 
Association.  Bankers  from  all  over  the  country 
were  present  and  addressed  the  meeting,  B.  F.  Har- 
ris, chairman  of  the  agricultural  commission  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  being  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

World's  Wheat  Production 

ACCORDING  to  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Rome, 
Italy,  the  world's  wheat  production  for  1915 
was  exceptionally  good,  and  estimated  at  4,000,000,- 
000  bushels.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  crop 
was  produced  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  leaving 
10  per  cent  for  those  south  of  the  equator. 

Egg  Show  at  Purdue 

T HE  eighth  annual  egg  show  of  the  Purdue 
University  was  held  May  10,  11  and  12  in 
Agricultural  Hall  at  La  Fayette,  Ind.  The 
show  is  managed  by  the  Freshmen  classes  in  Agri- 
culture. There  are  classes  for  farmers,  fanciers, 
commercial  poultrymen,  high  schools  and  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations. 

Bull  Brings  $4,600 

MAY  KING  LINDA,  pure-bred  Guernsey  bull, 
has  been  sold  by  the  Jean  Duluth  farm  to  a 
Massachusetts  breeder  for  $4,600.  This  is 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  Guernsey  bull  in 
the  United  States  or  abroad.  The  animal  captured 
all  of  the  prizes  in  the  fairs  thruout  the  Northwest 
liisl  tall. 


AFTER  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, had  declared  the  country  free 
from  quarantines  promulgated  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  another 
new  infection  broke  out  in  Christian  County, 
111.,  the  scene  of  the  last  infection.  The  dis- 
ease developed  among  the  stock  on  the  re- 
stocked farm  of  A.  J.  Houk,  section  32,  May 
Township,  Christian  County,  111.  The  usual 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  cleaning  and  dis- 
infecting these  premises  was  allowed  to 
elapse  before  permitting  restocking,  which 
was  done  March  28.  The  disease  broke  out 
on  May  2.  Close  cooperation  resulted  in  the 
stamping  out  of  the  disease  in  that  county 
during  the  previous  outbreak,  and  because  of 
the  willingness  of  the  stockmen  to  help  the 
Federal  and  State  officials  connected  with 
this  work,  no  fear  of  spread  is  felt.  As  a 
precautionary  measure,  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  at  Chicago  has  placed  an  embargo  on 
cattle  from  Christian  County. 

The  B.  A.  I.  order  covering  this  follows: 
"The  fact  has  been  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  notice  is  hereby  given 
that  a  contagious,  communicable  disease, 
known  as  foot-and-mouth  disease,  exists  in 
livestock  in  section  32  of  May  Township, 
Christian  County,  111. 

"During  the  existence  of  this  quarantine 
the  transportation,  movement,  or  trailing  or 
driving  of  cattle,  sheep,  other  ruminants,  and 
swine  from  the  area  hereinbefore  quaran- 
tined to  any  other  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  foreign  country  is  prohibited. 

"Under  authority  conferred  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  2, 
1903  (32  Stat.,  791),  shipments  of  dressed 
carcasses  of  calves,  sheep,  and  other  rumi- 
nants from  the  territory  hereinbefore  quar- 
antined to  any  other  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  foreign  country  are  prohib- 
ited unless  the  hides  or  skins  and  hoofs  are 
removed  from  the  carcasses;  and  the  trans- 
portation from  the  quarantined  territory  to 
any  other  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  foreign  country  of  hides,  skins,  and  hoofs 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants,  and  of 
hay,  straw,  or  similar  fodder,  or  manure  or 
litter  is  absolutely  prohibited  unless  the  said 
hides,  skins,  and  hoofs  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
other  ruminants,  and  all  hay,  straw,  or  simi- 
lar fodder,  or  manure  be  disinfected  prior  to 
shipment  under  the  supervision  of  an  in- 
spector of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry." 


Mrs.  Durand  Gets  Another  Herd 

MRS.  SCOTT  DURAND,  owner  of  the  Crabtree 
farm  near  Chicago,  who  achieved  consider- 
able notoriety  last  fall  when  she  defied  the 
Government  and  State  veterinarians  for  some  time, 
when  they  wanted  to  kill  her  herd  of  prize  Guern- 
sey cattle  because  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
is  going  into  the  business  again.  When  her  cattle 
were  seized  by  State  officials,  and  slaughtered  in 
their  stanchions  in  the  barn,  Mrs.  Durand  declared 
she  would  never  again  raise  any  cattle.  When  her 
herd  was  killed,  in  face  of  the  injunction  issued 
by  a  court  in  Lake  County,  she  replied  by  filing 
suits  against  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture David  F.  Houston,  and  a  half  dozen  other 
State  and  Federal  officials. 

Illinois  Tractor  Meet 

THE  Illinois  tractor  demonstration,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  will  be  held  in  Bloomington, 
August  21  to  25.  The  announcement  came  after 
several  cities  in  the  State  had  presented  bids  for 
the  demonstration,  which  was  a  huge  success  last 
year,  drawing  thousands  of  people. 

County  Agents  Clean  Up  Farms 

AS  THE  result  of  the  suggestions  of  several 
county  agents  in  West  Virginia,  many  of  the 
counties  will  observe  a  clean-up  week.  The 
idea  of  the  suggestion  was  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  farm  and  home. 

Flood  33,000  Iowa  Acres 

COMPLETE  inundation  of  33,000  acres  of  land 
on  the  Muscatine   Island   resulted  thru  the 

breaking  of  the  levee  below  Muscatine  re- 
cently. Breaks  also  occurred  in  a  number  of  other 
places. 


Farming  Business  News 

The  city  of  Taylor,  Texas,  has  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $6,250  to  build  a  municipal  abattoir. 

*  *  * 

A  committee  of  London  officials,  scientists  and 
writers  has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  ab- 
stain from  meat  one  day  each  week. 

The  fifth  annual  horse  show  of  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity was  held  on  the  campus  May  6.  Prizes  totaling 
$250  were  distributed  among  the  winning  horses. 

*  *  * 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  Jersey  breeders  were  told  the 
benefit  of  organization  by  F.  F.  Showers,  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  Jersey  Breeders'  Association,  at  a 

recent  meeting. 

*  *  * 

William  M.  Kennan  was  reelected  manager  of  the 
Homer,  Mich.,  Cooperative  Livestock  Association. 
More  than  $80,000  worth  of  livestock  was  sold  thru 
the  association  during  the  past  year. 

*  *  * 

Officials  of  the  Easton  County  (Mich.)  Fair  have 
voted  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  premiums 
offered  for  cattle  exhibits.  Space  for  exhibits  will 
be  allotted  by  the  superintendents. 

*  *  * 

Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  thruout  the  State  of 
New  York  on  May  5.  By  virtue  of  a  recent  law, 
this  day  will  be  observed  annually  upon  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  superintendent  of  education. 

*  *  * 

The  Office  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  Madison,  Wis., 
is  preparing  to  send  out  application  blanks  for  the 
signature  of  people  desiring  farmers'  and  women's 
institutes  during  the  coming  year. 

*  *  * 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  declined  to 
allow  increases  on  freight  rates  for  fresh  meats  and 
packers'  products  proposed  by  the  railroads  for 
the  Central  Freight  Association  territory. 

*  *  * 

Women  county  agents  in  West  Virginia  met  re- 
cently at  Morgantown  in  a  five-day  conference. 
The  work  of  the  female  county  agent  was  dis- 
cussed, and  plans  formulated  for  the  coming 
season's  work. 

*  *  * 

The  total  farm  mortgage  debt  is  estimated 
at  $3,598,000,000  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  House 
Currency  and  Banking  Committee.  The  farm  prop- 
erty against  which  the  debt  is  written  is  given  as 
$34,801,000,000. 

*  *  * 

Armour  &  Co.,  it  is  announced,  will  build  a  pack- 
ing plant  in  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  cost  $2,000,- 
000.  Twenty-five  acres  of  ground  have  been  ob- 
tained for  the  plant,  first  work  on  which  will  start 
within  a  short  time. 

*  *  * 

A  grade  Holstein  cow  owned  by  C.  Bender  & 
Sons,  of  Porter  County,  Ind.,  made  a  record  re- 
cently by  producing  664.97  pounds  of  butterfat 
during  one  year.  The  animal  was  tested  in  the 
Porter  County  Cow-testing  Association. 

*  *  * 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Central  Shorthorn  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association  in  Kansas  City:  President,  H.  C. 
Lookabaugh,  Watonga,  Okla.;  vice  president, 
H.  M.  Hill,  Lafontaine,  Kan.;  secretary-treasurer, 

E.  M.  Hall,  Carthage,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

Bankers  and  prominent  merchants  of  Montgom- 
ery County,  111.,  are  offering  prizes  for  the  best  ear 
of  corn  grown  in  the  county.  The  yield  must  be 
more  than  one  hundred  bushels.  The  ground  can 
,be  treated  with  any  good  method  of  fertilization. 
Awards  will  be  made  at  the  annual  Montgomery 
County  Farmers'  Institute. 

*  *  * 

How  Strawberry  Point,  Iowa,  could  inaugurate  an 
agricultural  school  in  conjunction  with  their  pub- 
lic schools  was  told  a  large  audience  in  that  city 
by  Dr.  E.  G.  Cooley  of  Chicago.  He  commended 
the  agricultural  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  county  high  schools. 

*  *  * 

In  an  effort  to  better  the  roads  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  to  keep  in  repair  those  good  roads  al- 
ready built,  State  Highway  Commissioner  Clinton 
Cowen  has  circulated  cards  telling  how  the  users 
of  the  road  can,  with  exercise  of  a  little  thought, 
prevent  unnecessary  injury  to  roads. 

*  *  * 

The  Farmers'  Mutual  Scale  Company  was  re- 
cently organized  at  Albany,  Ind.  The  object  of  the 
association  is  to  purchase  and  operate  a  calf  regis- 
tering scale  which  will  tend  to  give  every  farmer  a 
chance  to  check  up  on  the  weights  of  his  farm 
products  which  he  sells. 
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SAVE  THE  BABIES 


T 


HIS  was  the  slo- 
gan of  a  recent 
campaign  that 
lasted  for  a  week,  not 
only  in  one  State,  but 
thruout  the  country. 
Miss  Julia  Lathrop, 
head  of  the  Federal 
Child  Welfare  Bureau 
at  Washington,  coop- 
erated with  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  to  make  this 
a  record-breaking  na- 
tion-wide crusade  to 
"Save  the  Babies"   for  the   good   of   the  nation. 

From  March  4th  to  the  11th  women  everywhere 
were  talking  babies,  baby  food,  baby  clothes,  baby 
diet  and  baby  shows.  In  every  large  city  and  town, 
lectures  were  given  by  noted  physicians  to  mothers 
on  the  care  of  the  baby.  In  smaller  places  where 
lectures  could  not  be  given,  booklets  on  the  care  of 
the  baby  were  mailed  to  the  mothers.  In  one  way 
or  another  every  one  was  made  to  feel  that  the 
babies  were  of  great  importance  to  the  nation. 
Never  before  have  the  babies  had  a  nation-wide 
week  all  to  themselves.  There  have  been  local 
shows,  local  baby  weeks;  but  this  year,  babies 
sounded  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  pole  to  pole. 

Mrs.  Pennybacker,  president  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  is  so  interested  in  babies 
that  she  has  urged  every  woman  to  think  seriously 
on  the  baby  question.  She  says:  "This  decade  has 
brought  a  profound  interest  in  the  question  of  how 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  thousands  of  babies  who  die 
yearly,  and  whose  deaths  we  know  may  be  pre- 
vented." 

The  words  "infant  mortality"  are  no  longer  a 
vague  technical  phrase.  We  know  that  they  mean 
the  relation  between  the  number  of  babies  under 
1  year  of  age  who  die  each  year  to  the  number 
of  babies  born  alive  during  that  year.  We  know  that 
a  rate  for  a  whole  country  as  low  as  51  per  1,000 
(that  of  New  Zealand)  is  a  possibility;  and  that 
rates  of  our  cities  varying  from  70  per  1,000  to  250 
per  1,000  and  above,  represent  conditions  that  must 
be  changed.  A  high  infant  mortality  rate  means  to 
us  now  the  thought  of  waste  and  pain  and  sorrow, 
that  we  can  and  must  prevent.  There  is  no  man  or 
woman  in  this  country,  and  no  community  of  peo- 
ple, whether  in  the  country  or  the  city,  without  a 
part  to  play  in  this  fight. 

Each  country,  each  city  or  town,  and  each  rural 
community  should  know  first  of  all  what  its  infant 
mortality  rate  is;  and  then  should  do  its  utmost  to 
lower  this  rate  by  all  methods  that  have  proved 
successful. 

We  now  realize  that  the  facts  of  infant  mortality 
are  only  obtainable  thru  an  accurate  and  complete 
birth  registration.  We  also  realize  that  the  United 
States  does  not  make  a  good  showing  in  the  mat- 
ter of  registration. 

You  may  say.  "But  why  have  baby  weeks?  I  am 
thinking  about  my  baby  day  in,  day  out,  year  after 
year?"  You  may  be — but  mothers  everywhere  may 
not  be,  so  there  are  two  big  reasons  for  these  baby 
weeks: 

1.  The  teaching  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  fun- 
damental facts  with  regard  to  the  care  of  babies. 

2.  The  bringing  home  to  the  community  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  regarding  the  needless 
deaths  of  its  babies,  and  a  realization  of  the  ways 
in  which  it  must  protect  them. 

The  death  of  2,000,000  babies  under  1  year  of 
age  in  the  United  States  in  ten  years  is  due  partly 
to  ignorance.  In  the  old  days  it  was  said  that  a 
mother's  love  and  instinct  would  guide  her  thru  all 
the  perils  that  beset  her  baby.  The  instinct  of 
mother  love  alone,  without  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  baby  raising,  has  been  partly  re- 
sponsible for  these  deaths  from  preventable  causes. 

At  one  of  the  baby  meetings  I  attended,  Dr.  Violet 
Palmer  Brown  said:  "Baby  conservation  is  the  key 
to  our  national  growth.  The  infant  death  rate  in  a 
community  measures  that  community's  intelligence 
and  right  living.  One  can  scarcely  realize  what  a 
dangerous  thing  it  is  to  be  a  baby." 

First  of  all,  every  community  must  insist  upon 
birth  registration.  In  no  State  is  birth  registration 
perfect.  In  some  it  is  very  imperfect.  In  some  it 
is  estimated  that  98  per  cent  of  the  babies  are  regis- 
tered. In  others  not  over  20  per  cent  are  entered 
on  the  books. 

An  unregistered  baby  in  later  life  may  have 
trouble  in  establishing  his  right  to  marry,  to  in- 
herit property,  to  go  to  work,  to  attend  or  to  quit 
school.  He  may  even  have  trouble  in  establishing 
his  citizenship,  or  the  fact  that  he  is  a  legitimate 
child.  Perhaps  before  many  years  a  man  cannot 
get  a  passport  or  get  a  certificate  of  citizenship 
without  showing  his  birth  certificate. 

The  impression  prevails  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
physician  or  the  midwife  who  attends  a  woman  in 
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confinement  to  register  the  birth.  This  is  true,  but 
the  law  requires  that  parents  attend  to  the  regis- 
tration unless  they  know  that  the  physician  or  the 
midwife  has  done  so.  In  many  cases  the  child  is 
born  without  the  services  of  either  a  physician  or  a 
midwife.  The  children's  bureau  found  that  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  20  per  cent  of  the  babies  were  not 
registered.  The  reason  was  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  women  went  thru  confinement  without 
any  care  except  that  of  neighbors.  Parents  are 
required  to  register  births.  Some  laws  even  require 
a  landlord  to  see  that  babies  born  on  his  property 
are  recorded. 

Every  mother  who  attended  meetings  during 
"baby  week"  learned  many  things  about  her  baby. 
But  I  realize  that  many  of  you  were  unable  to 
attend  meetings,  so  I  am  going  to  pass  on  to  you 
what  we  learned  at  our  meetings  in  Chicago. 

"Baby's  fretting  is  like  a  man's  swearing  and  is 
not  a  sign  he  wants  food — necessarily;  it  is  usually 
indulged  in  merely  to  express  pent-up  emotions  as 
a  result  of  a  disordered  stomach,"  said  Dr.  Frank 
S.  Churchill.  "To  feed  a  baby  too  often  or  at  irreg- 
ular intervals  is  just  as  if  an  adult  should  be  given 
four  full  Thanksgiving  dinners  a  day — too  much 
grub  is  one  of  the  worst  things  for  the  baby's  health. 

"No  baby  foods  in  existence  are  equal  to  the 
natural  food  that  nature  provides  for  a  baby  from 
the  time  of  its  birth  until  it  is  about  10  months  of 
age.  There  is  great  need  of  a  mother's  nursing  her 
child,  as  she  never  knows  what  it  is  getting  when 
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she  feeds  it  a  prepared  baby  food.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible to  nurse  the  child,  then  the  mother  should 
consult  a  good  physician  or  a  neighboring  dispen- 
sary or  infant  welfare  station  and  learn  accurately 
the  way  to  dilute  cow's  milk  for  her  baby's  feed- 
ings." 

Cleanliness  in  caring  for  the  child  and  in  con- 
nection with  its  nursing  was  another  point  stressed 
by  Dr.  Churchill.  The  mother  should  be  outdoors 
in  the  fresh  air  as  much  as  possible,  he  insisted. 
"While  a  mother's  main  job  is  caring  for  her  baby 
and  nursing  it,  in  order  to  keep  herself  in  good 
physical  condition,  she  should  get  plenty  of  out- 
door air  and  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
away  from  her  house  for  a  few  hours  each  day," 
he  added. 

A  plea  to  save  the  winter  babies  was  made  in  a 
statement  issued  by  Health  Commissioner  Robert- 
son of  Chicago. 

"Here  are  some  figures,"  he  said,  "that  show  that 
winter  babies  as  well  as  summer  babies  are  in  need 
of  saving  from  disease  due  largely  to  spoiled  food  or 
improper  feeding.  Deaths  of  children  under  2  years 
of  age  for  the  months  named:  December,  1915,  191; 
January,  1916,  214;  February,  218;  total,  623.  For 
the  warm  weather  months:  July,  1915,  173; 
August,  485;  September,  362;  total  1,020.  It  is  just 
as  important  that  milk  should  be  kept  cool 
during  the  winter  months  as  during  the  summer 
months." 


Recommendations  for 
keeping  babies  well 
were  as  follows: 

It  should  be  bathed 
daily. 

Its  clothes  should  be 
changed  whenever 
soiled  or  wet. 

Its  clothing  should  be 
loose  and  comfortable. 

It  should  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air  all  the  time. 

Flies  should  be  kept 
away. 

It  should  be  nursed 
regularly  until  10  or  12  months  old  at  the  very  least. 

It  should  sleep  alone. 

Its  milk  should  be  kept  clean  and  cool  all  the 
time. 

A  fresh  bottle  should  be  used  for  each  feeding. 
Do  not  pour  the  baby's  milk  from  one  bottle  into 
another  that  may  or  may  not  be  clean.  The  nursing 
bottle  should  be  warmed  before  feeding. 

Windows  should  be  kept  open,  day  and  night,  for 
admission  of  fresh  air;  of  course,  avoiding  drafts. 

Doors  and  windows  should  be  carefully  screened 
so  that  flies  may  not  enter  the  room  where  the  baby 
is,  or  be  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  its  food. 

All  decaying  vegetables,  fruits  and  household 
refuse  should  be  placed  in  carefully  covered  recep- 
tacles. 

"Baby  is  not  a  plaything,"  declared  Dr.  Lena  K. 
Sadler.  "If  you  mothers  must  bounce  something 
up  and  down,  go  and  get  a  large  rubber  ball.  Keep 
your  baby  at  home  and  don't  take  him  to  moving 
picture  shows  or  to  church  or  downtown  shopping. 
Such  things  expose  him  to  contagion,  make  him 
nervous  and  annoy  others  because  of  the  justifiable 
crying  of  the  baby." 

A  lesson  was  given  by  Dr.  Sadler  in  the  washing 
and  dressing  of  a  baby,  and  in  its  general  care. 

Proper  clothing  for  an  infant  included  three 
things — warmth,  simplicity  and  freedom  of  motion. 
Silk  and  wool  are  the  ideal  materials  for  skirt,  stock- 
ings and  shirt,  combining  warmth  with  lightness  of 
weight.  The  diaper  should  be  light,  with  no  more 
material  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  outer 
garment  may  be  made  of  any  soft  white  material, 
the  keynote  of  the  entire  outfit  being  simplicity. 
Elaborate  flouncings,  heavy  laces  or  embroideries 
on  a  baby's  dress  are  as  cruel  as  they  are  unneces- 
sary. 

The  proper  development  of  the  child  requires 
freedom  of  motion.  No  tight  skirt  bands  should 
press  on  the  soft  ribs,  no  bands  should  be  used  for 
binding  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the  pinning  blan- 
ket is  objectionable,  in  that  it  restricts  the  freedom 
of  the  legs.  To  further  insure  comfort,  the  clothing 
should  extend  only  a  few  inches  below  the  feet. 

Common  sense  should  be  used  in  dressing  the 
baby  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Remove 
most  of  the  clothing  to  make  the  baby  comfortable 
on  a  hot  day,  but  watch  for  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature and  do  not  allow  the  body  to  become 
chilled. 

Starch  should  never  be  used  in  the  baby's  cloth- 
ing. 

In  bathing  the  baby,  the  head  and  face  shouid  be 
washed  before  the  baby  is  put  in  the  tub.  All  trace 
of  soap  should  be  rinsed  away  before  the  bath  is 
over.  The  skin  should  not  be  rubbed  with  the 
towel,  but  gently  patted,  and  the  towel  should  be  of 
very  soft  material.  Powder  should  be  used  very 
sparingly  and  never  to  take  the  place  of  careful 
drying. 

These  are  little  things;  but  they  are  very  import- 
ant to  the  baby.  Little  things  determine  the  health 
or  sickness  of  the  child. 

It  is  probable  that  more  human  beings  have  died 
thru  the  improper  feeding  of  babies  than  on 
account  of  any  of  the  contagious  and  pestilential 
diseases.  The  great  annual  harvest  of  death  which 
comes  each  summer  in  the  form  of  summer 
diarrhea  and  cholera  infantum  is  largely  due  to  the 
wrong  kind  of  food,  or  to  food  which  has  been  con- 
taminated or  improperly  kept. 

Saving  the  lives  of  babies  by  the  right  kind  of 
feeding  and  the  right  kind  of  food  is  not  a  matter 
for  the  summer  season  only.  The  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Health,  in  its  efforts  to  safeguard  the 
babies  of  the  State,  is  laying  great  stress  not  only 
upon  the  production  of  pure  cows'  milk  for  those 
infants  who  have  to  be  artificially  fed,  but  upon  the 
details  of  feeding  babies  in  the  home  and  the 
proper  preparation  and  handling  of  the  food. 

During  the  last  year  the  State  Board  of  Health 
has  made  long  strides  in  inducing  the  various 
cities  to  insist  upon  the  inspection  of  all  dairies 
supplying  milk  to  the  public.  In  the  old  days  great 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  amount  of  cream  or 
the  milk  contained;  but  the  board  contends 
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Build  Birdhouses 

EVERY  farmer  boy  should  know  the  value  of 
birds  to  the  farming  business.  They  are  the 
farmers'  best  friends  in  his  battle  against 
bugs  and  worms  that  prey  on  the  crops.  The  en- 
couragement of  birds  to  nest  and  raise  families  in 
your  neighborhood  is  a  good  investment  and  means 
money  to  you.  The  building  of  houses  and  the  pro- 
viding of  places  of  shelter  where  food  and  water 
may  be  had  in  winter  aid  in  coaxing  the  birds  to 
settle  at  your  home.  In  order  to  help  Handicraft 
Club  members  make  substantial  birdhouses  for  the 
various  birds  they  wish  to  coax,  we  have  arranged 
to  give  this  page  to  the  building  of  birdhouses, 
these  specifications  and  instructions  being  taken 
from  "Birdhouses  Boys  Can  Build,"  by  Albert  F. 


FARMERS 


OF 


birds  living  in  our  nesting  boxes  because  they  are 
apt  to  seek  the  same  sort  of  home  as  the  one  in 
which  they  were  reared.  The  table  is  given  to  be 
of  service  to  those  wishing  to  plan  new  houses  not 

shown  here. 

While  the  surfaces  of  lumber  used  for  these 
houses  may  or  may  not  be  planed,  care  must  be 
taken  that  all  pieces  are  sawed  or  planed  to  the 
correct  sizes  with  edges  and  ends  square  and  true, 
so  there  will  be  no  bad  cracks  for  drafts  and  rain 
to  enter.  Be  careful  to  nail  the  pieces  together  so 
that  they  will  not  have  occasion  to  crack  or  warp. 


of  the  bluebird  and  wren  houses,  flicker  nest, 
robin  shelf  and  finch  house.  The  most  difficult 
houses  to  build  are  those  for  martins.  All  of  these 
houses  are  to  be  made  so  they  may  be  cleaned. 
Sometimes  the  bottom  is  hinged  on  two  screws  or 
nails,  and  held  in  proper  place  by  a  dowel;  or 
screwed  in  place,  or  hinged  and  held  in  place  by 
a  brass  spring. 

Rustic  houses  are  made  of  slabs  of  wood  with 
the  bark  left  on,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  bark 
alone  if  it  can  be  secured  of  sufficient  thickness. 
It  is  usually  a  good  plan  to  drive  a  sufficient  num- 
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back  piece  may  be  attached  with  i'screws 
to  allow  taking  apart  for  cleaning 
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HOME  FOR  WOODPECKERS 


LOG  SPLIT  Ih  HALVES. 
CAVITY  GOUGED  OUT 
HALVES  SCREWED  TOGETHER 
TOP  COVERED  WITH  TIN  OR  ZINC 


OUTDOOR  NEST  SHELF 

FOR  BARN  SWALLOWS,  PHOEBES  AND  ROBINS 


A  FRONT  MAY  OR  MAY  NOT 
BE  PLACED  IN  THIS  SHELF, AS 
INDICATED  BY  DOTTED  LINES 


LUMBER  DIAGRAM 

MATERIAL    i'  THICK 


Siepert,  and  just  off  the  press  of  the  Manual  Arts 
Press  Co.,  Peoria,  111.: 

Birdhouses  may  be  divided  into  three  main 
classes:  (1)  those  made  of  sawed  lumber  to  speci- 
fied dimensions;  (2)  the  rustic  type  made  of  (a) 
slabs  of  wood  with  the  bark  left  on,  or  (b)  pieces  of 
tree  trunk,  or  (c)  of  sawed  lumber  trimmed  with 
bark  or  twigs;  and  (3)  cement  or  stucco  houses. 
In  each  case  the  entrance  should  slant  slightly 
upward  to  keep  the  rain  out. 

Almost  any  sort  of  lumber  may  be  used,  but 
birds  take  most  readily  to  that  which  has  been 
weathered  out  of  doors.  A  kind  should  be  used 
which  does  not  warp  or  check  badly;  white  pine 
and  cypress  meet  these  requirements  and  are 
worked  with  ease.  Yellow  poplar  is  used  and  cedar 
with  or  without  the  bark  left  on  has  its  friends 
for  houses  of  the  first  or  second  class. 

Nesting  boxes  of  sawed  lumber  should  be  painted 
on  the  outside  to  improve  their  appearance  and  to 
preserve  them  against  the  effect  of  the  weather.  It 
is  often  wise  to  leave  a  small  amount  of  unpainted 
surface  around  the  entrance,  and  all  paint  should 
be  thoroly  dry  before  houses  are  expected  to  be 
occupied.  Colors  selected  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  neighborhood,  but  white,  gray,  dull  greens 
or  browns  are  often  used. 

The  following  table,  copied  from  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  609,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
gives  in  small  space  valuable  information  about 
dimensions  that  experience  and  investigation  have 
indicated  as  good  for  particular  varieties  of  birds. 
This  list  includes  many  varieties  that  do  not  com- 
monly live  in  houses  built  for  them,  however.  As 
time  goes  on,  we  may  expect  to  find  more  of  these 


A  good  way  to  save  time  and  lumber  is  to  prepare 
a  piece  of  stock,  getting  it  of  the  right  thickness, 
width  and  length,  and  then  to  saw  up  this  stock  on 
lines  carefully  laid  out  as  shown  in  the  drawings 


ber  of  nails  into  the  bark  to  keep  it  in  place,  other- 
wise it  will  drop  off.  Houses  such  as  these  at- 
tract birds  that  would  avoid  a  freshly  painted  imi- 
tation of  some  large  residence  or  public  building. 


Dimensions  of  Nesting  Boxes  for  Various  Species  of  Birds 


Floor 

Species  of 

cavity 

Inches 

Bluebird    5  by  5 

Kobin   6  by  8 

Chickadee    4  by  4 

Tufted  titmouse   4  by  4 

White-breasted  nuthatch   4  by  4 

House  wren   4  by  4 

Bewick   wren   4  by  4 

Carolina  wren   4  by  4 

I  Upper    6  by  6 

Violet-preen   swallow   5  by  5 

Tree  swallow   5  by  5 

Barn  swallow   6  by  6 

Martin    6  by  6 

Sonp  sparrow   6  by  6 

House   finch   6  by  6 

I'hoebe    6  by  6 

Crested  flycatcher   6  by  6 

Flicker    7  by  7 

Bed-headed   woodpecker   6  by  6 

Golden-fronted  woodpecker   6  by  6 

Hairy  woodpecker   6  by  6 

Downy  woodpecker   4  by  4 

Screech  owl   8  by  8 

Sparrow    hawk   8  by  8 

Saw-whet   owl   6  by  6 

Ba  HI  owl   10  bv  13 

Wood  duck   10  by  18 

•One  or  more  sides  open.    **A11  sides  open, 


Depth 

Entrance 

Diameter 

Height 

of 

above 

of 

above 

cavity 

floor 

entrance 

ground 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Feet 

8 

6 

5  to  10 

8 

* 

* 

6  to  15 

8  to  10 

8 

1% 

6  to  15 

8  to  10 

8 

1% 

6  to  15 

8  to  10 

8 

IV* 

12  to  20 

6  to  8 

1  to  6 

% 

6  to  10 

6  to  8 

1  to  6 

1 

6  to  10 

6  to  8 

1  to  6 

lVs 

6  to  10 

6 

1 

,  3 

1  to  3 

6 

1  to  6 

1% 

10  to  15 

6 

1  to  6 

1% 

10  to  15 

6 

• 

* 

8  to  12 

6 

1 

15  to  20 

6 

** 

•  • 

1  to  3 

6 

4 

2 

8  to  12 

6 

* 

* 

8  to  12 

8  to  10 

8 

2 

8  to  20 

16  to  18 

16 

2% 

6  to  20 

12  to  15 

12 

12  to  20 

12  to,  15 

12 

12  to  20 

12  to  15 

12 

h 

12  to  20 

8  to  10 

8 

6  to  20 

12  to  15 

12 

10  to  30 

12  to  15 

12 

10  to  30 

10  to  12 

10 

2%  r 

12  to  20 

15  to  18 

4 

6 

12  to  18 

10  to  15 

3 

6 

4  to  20 
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Sweet  Corn  Clubs  in  Maine 

JERRY  MOORE,  a  15-year-old  South  Carolina  boy, 
following  Corn  Club  instructions,  raised  228 
bushels  of  dent  corn  on  one  acre  of  land. 
At   Harlakenden,  New  Hampshire,  young  Hoyt 
Quimby  harvested  124  bushels  of  flint  corn  from  one 
acre. 

These  are  record  yields  and  show  what  American 
boys  can  do  when  they  try. 

A  plan  for  Boys'  Sweet  Corn  Clubs  in  Maine  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  State  Leader  of  Bpys'  Agri- 
cultural Clubs,  and  the  Maine  Canners'  Association 
has  offered  $2,525  for  prizes  to  the  boys  in  the  State 
growing  sweet  corn  for  their  canneries.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  Maine  boys  to  earn  some  money  and  to 
make  a  record  yield  for  their  State. 

All  a  boy  needs  to  start  with  is  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land,  three  dollars  to  buy  seed  and  fertilizer, 
and  plenty  of  stick-to-it-tiveness. 

The  Maine  Canners.'  Association  will  furnish  seed 
at  regular  prices  and  will  buy  all  the  corn  the  boys 
can  raise.  The  seed  can  be  procured  from  the  near- 
est factory  belonging  to  this  association. 

Rules 

1.  Any  boy  (or  girl)  between  10  and  18  years 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  the  canneries  and 
agreeing  to  grow  one-quarter  acre  of  sweet  corn 
according  to  directions  may  join  a  club. 

2.  He  must  test  the  seed  before  planting,  and 
must  cultivate  the  crop  according  to  the  directions 
given  him  by  the  State  Leader  of  Boys'  Clubs. 

3.  He  must  keep  an  accurate  record  of  costs  and 
receipts  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  Leader. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  season  he  must  write  a  story 
of  at  least  300  words  on  the  subject,  "How  I  Raised 
My  Crop." 

5.  He  must  make  an  exhibit  of  ten  ears  of  corn  at 
the  Sweet  Corn  Club  Contest  held  in  Portland  in 
December,  and  must  submit  at  least  two  weeks 
previous  to  that  time  his  financial  record  and  his 
■tory. 

Prizes 

The  money  for  the  prizes  has  already  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Leader  of  Boys'  Agricul- 
tural Clubs  and  will  be  awarded  on  the  following 
basis  of  points:  Profit,  30;  yield,  30;  story,  20; 
exhibit,  20. 

The  sweet  corn  growing  sections  of  the  State  will 
be  divided  into  eleven  groups.  The  announcement 
of  this  grouping  will  be  made  later. 

Two  hundred  dollars  will  be  awarded  in  each 
group  as  follows:  First  prize,  $15.00;  second  prize, 
$13.00;  third  prize,  $12.00;  fourth  prize,  $10.00;  fifth 
prize,  $9.00;  sixth  prize,  $8.00;  seventh  prize,  $7.00; 
eighth  prize,  $6.00;  ninth  prize,  $5.00;  tenth  prize, 
$4.00;  thirty-five  prizes,  $3.00;  one  prize,  $2.00;  four 
prizes,  $1.00. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  will  be 
awarded  in  the  State  contest  in  1916  in  the  form 
of  scholarships  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  Maine.  This  amount  will  be  divided  as 
follows:  First  prize,  $100.00  scholarship;  second 
prize,  $75.00  scholarship;  third  prize,  $50.00  schol- 
arship; fourth  prize,  $50.00  scholarship;  fifth  prize, 
$50.00  scholarship. 

These  scholarships  are  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
University  of  Maine.  In  the  event  that  the  winner 
of  any  scholarship  should  go  to  some  other  institu- 


tion, or  should  fail  to  use  this  scholarship  before 
his  twenty-first  birthday,  the  money  will  revert  to 
the  donors. 

A  contest,  at  which  the  exhibits  will  be  judged 
and  the  records  and  stories  rated,  will  be  held  in 
Portland  some  time  in  December,  1916.  Every  boy 
who  has  carried  thru  his  club  project  according  to 
rules  will  be  invited  to  attend  this  contest  and  will 
be  entertained  free  of  charge  during  his  stay  in 
Portland.  Reduced  fares  to  and  from  the  contest 
will  be  offered  by  Maine  railroads. — R.  P. 
Mitchell,  State  Leader  for  Maine. 

Mothers'  Clubs  in  North  Carolina 

T  N  ADDITION  to  the  2,914  members  enrolled  in 
J_  the  Canning  Clubs  of  North  Carolina,  the  Exten- 
sion Service  has  also  about  1,500  women  mem- 
bers organized,  either  to  increase  the  home  income, 
to  learn  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  foods,  or  to 
come  together  socially  for  the  enlivenment  of  coun- 
try life  and  a  discussion  of  community  problems. 

Some  of  these  Clubs  have  been  quite  successful 
in  cooperative  selling  of  their  butter,  eggs,  poultry 
and  canned  products.  These  industries  are  careful- 
ly encouraged,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  Club 
life  not  only  gives  the  woman  of  the  farm  an  incen- 
tive to  increase  her  income,  but  also  induces  higher 
standards  in  the  home,  and  teaches  the  value  of  co- 
operation. 

The  Cooking  Clubs  are  perhaps  the  most  popular, 
among  these  older  Club  members,  and  they  are 
eagerly  asking  for  demonstrations  and  bulletins 
whereby  they  can  carry  out  definite  plans  for  the 
preparation  of  foods.  In  Guilford  County  the  Club 
women  have  been  brought  together  at  night,  where 
they  had  prepared  a  delicious  supper  for  them- 
selves and  their  husbands.  The  supper  was  pre- 
pared with  the  aid  of  the  tireless  cooker  and  an  ordi- 
nary oil  stove;  afterwards  a  pleasant  social  evening 
followed.  It  is  there  that  a  good  community  spirit 
is  in  evidence. 

In  another  county  (Sampson)  thirty  Women's 
Clubs  have  been  organized,  as  well  as  eighteen  Girls' 
Clubs. 

The  work  in  demonstrating  good  cooking  to  the 
country  people  by  the  Home  Demonstration  Agents 
has  been  the  means  of  inducing  many  of  the  small 
country  schools  to  add  a  simple  home  economics 
equipment  and  to  secure  a  trained  home  economics 
teacher. 

Okla.  Girls  Average  $15.97 

IRLS  enrolled  in  the  Canning  Clubs  organized 
J  by  the  Extension  Division  of  Oklahoma  A.  & 
M.  College  the  past  year  made  an  average 
profit  of  $15.97  from  one-tenth  acre  of  garden- 
Canning  Clubs  were  organized  during  1915  in 
about  one-third  of  the  counties  in  Oklahoma,  with 
a  total  of  1,936  girls  enrolled.  Of  this  number  only 
14  per  cent  reported  final  yields,  but  reports  ob- 
tained show  that  119,441  pounds  of  tomatoes  and 
26,561  pounds  of  other  vegetables  were  grown.  The 
total  value  of  all  vegetables  sold  or  used  at  home 
from  the  gardens  for  which  reports  were  made 
was  $2,702.61.  Prizes  in  the  Girls'  Canning  Club 
work  were  given  at  the  county  fairs  to  a  total  of 
$371.70.  Prizes  awarded  at  the  State  fair  amounted 
to  $140. 


Success  Under  Difficulties 

ONE  night  in  early  spring  I  went  to  a  neigh- 
bor's house  to  renew  my  membership  in  the 
McKinley  Corn  Club.   I  then  sent  in  my  mem- 
bership blank  to  our  county  leader  and  having  this 
was  determined  to  win  the  first  prize. 

The  principal  object  of  the  boys'  corn  club  is  to 
interest  the  boys  in  farm  work  and  to  make  them 
resourceful  and  to  be  able  to  depend  on  them- 
selves. 

On  the  twentieth  of  April  I  selected  twenty-five 
of  my  best  ears  of  seed  corn  and  taking  two  grains 
from  each  ear  I  planted  them  about  two  inches  deep 
in  a  small  plat  of  ground.  The  weather  was  warm 
and  in  four  days'  time  the  grains  were  sprouted  and 
98  per  cent  of  the  grains  large  and  thrifty. 

I  planted  my  corn  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May 
about  two  inches  deep  and  three  feet  each  way;  the 
plat  of  ground  was  stumpy  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  difficult  to  be  accurate  in  rowing  it.  I  rowed  it 
with  a  shovel  plow  and  planted  it  by  hand  about 
three  grains  to  a  hill  and  covered  it  with  a  hoe. 

I  cultivated  my  corn  for  the  first  time  three  weeks 
after  planting,  as  it  was  very  wet;  two  weeks  later 
I  cultivated  it  for  the  second  and  last  time,  as  it 
was  very  wet  and  the  corn  had  grown  very  fast. 
The  corn  was  free  of  weeds  at  the  time  of  last  culti- 
vation. The  corn  was  damaged  very  much  by  a 
wind  and  rain  storm  during  the  roasting-ear  stage 
and  as  it  was  firmly  rooted  it  broke  off  instead  of 
blowing  down. 

I  husked  my  corn  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October 
and  stored  it  in  an  open-rail  crib,  as  some  of  it 
was  very  chaffy.  I  also  selected  four  bushels  of 
seed  corn,  but  the  storm  damaged  it  so  much  and  as 
some  of  it  laid  flat  on  the  ground  it  was  only  the 
average  in  quality. 

My  yield  of  corn  was  94.28  bushels,  all  of  which 
will  be  used  at  home.  The  cost  per  bushel  was 
12.89  cents.  The  net  profit  was  $30.27,  and  the  net 
cost  was  $12.12. 

After  the  corn  came  thru  the  ground  I  became 
interested  in  its  progress  and  expected  to  have  a  big 
yield,  and  while  working  with  my  corn  decided  to 
plant  my  acre  of  corn  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and 
the  hills  of  corn  two  feet  apart  and  two  stalks  to  a 
hill,  as  I  believe  it  will  make  more  corn. — Clarence 
Kull,  Shelby  County,  Illinois. 

Indian  Club  Girl  Writes 

ON  THE  third  day  of  May  I  commenced  the 
work  and  I  did  my  sample  of  darning  first, 
devoting  one-half  an  hour  each  day  to  it  for 
about  five  days. 

I  think  I  like  darning  because  when  I  go  home 
from  school  I  can  keep  my  own  garments  in  repair 
and  make  them  last  longer. 

After  I  finished  the  darning  I  made  the  other 
things — sewing  bag,  center  piece  and  corset  cover — 
and  worked  an  hour  a  day  on  them. 

The  object  I  had  in  view  was  for  it  to  be  a  help, 
and  as  I  liked  to  do  the  work  I  think  I  will  try 
again  and  do  better  next  time. 

I  think  the  quality  of  the  material  was  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  but  would  like  to  make  some  of 
finer  material.  I  would  like  to  make  a  sewing  bag 
with  places  for  scissors,  thimble  and  other  things 
you  need  when  you  are  sewing.  I  would  also  like  to 
make  a  belt  and  embroider  it. — Marie  Garcia,  Age 
16,  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Indian  School. 

Note:  Her  exhibit  took  first  on  darning,  first  on 
corset  cover  and  second  on  the  sewing  bag. 
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Teammates 

THE  mixed  team,  consisting  of  an  ox  and  a 
mule,  or  a  mule  and  a  horse,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  except  for  occasional  instances, 
And  this  is  a  good  thing,  for  two  animals — like  two 
human  heings — will  not  do  good  team  work  when 
they  are  unequally  yoked  together.  Horses  are  like 
humans,  they  must  be  real  mates  to  work  together 
successfully. 

Our  cover  page  this  week  illustrates  well  what 
is  meant  by  this  term,  "Teammates."  It  means  a 
similarity  of  ages,  size,  shape,  strength,  disposition 
and  endurance;  a  likeness  in  color  is  desirable,  tho 
not  so  essential  as  these  other  features.  "When  you 
get  together  two  horses  having  these  similarities, 
you  have  teammates;  you  have  something  which  is 
of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  you  in  doing  your 
work;  something  which  will  do  more  work  in  a  day 
— and  do  it  far  more  satisfactorily — than  will  a  pair 
of  mismatched  scrubs,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
cost  you  nothing  more  for  feed.  And  if  you  are  ever 
forced  to  sell  them  you  will  find  that  they  will  bring 
a  considerably  higher  price  than  will  a  mismatched 
pair,  even  more  than  they  themselves  would  bring 
if  sold  as  separate  individuals  instead  of  as  a 
matched  pair. 

Here  is  one  central  fact  which  we  should  keep 
ever  before  us  in  the  conduct  of  our  business:  It  is 
quality  which  determines  whether  we  get  the  top 
or  the  bottom  price  for  our  products;  in  fact,  the 
quality  of  our  products  goes  farther  than  any  other 
one  thing  in  determining  the  net  profit  which  we 
shall  obtain  from  our  year's  operations.  Quality 
livestock,  quality  grains,  quality  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles— these  are  the  kind  which  sell  for  a  price  that 
leaves  a  net  profit.  If  we  are  content  to  use  scrub, 
mismatched  horses  in  doing  our  own  work  then  we 
will  find  ourselves  being  content  to  produce  and  sell 
scrub — or  at  least  mediocre — animals  and  products 
of  all  kinds.  Get  the  quality  habit  and  you  will 
make  more  money. 

Study  Your  Drainage  Needs 

RIGHT  now  is  plenty  late  enough  to  begin 
studying  every  field  of  your  farm  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  needs  draining.  Watch 
every  acre  of  your  land  very  carefully  and  keenly  to 
see  that  it  is  not  being  hampered  by  a  surplus  of 
moisture  in  the  soil.  You  cannot  tell  by  looking  a 
field  over  once  whether  or  not  it  needs  draining, 
and  if  so  how  thoroly.  The  only  way  one  can  tell 
that  is  to  watch  it  carefully  thruout  at  least  one 
season;  and  if  that  happens  to  be  a  dry  season,  one 
is  apt  to  be  fooled. 

It  is  one  safe  bet,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  thing, 
that  there  are  countless  thousands  of  acres  of 
plowed  land  in  the  middle  West  which  are  in  seri- 
ous need  of  artificial  drainage,  and  yet  the  owners 
do  not  realize  this  need.  Many  and  many  a  field  is 
producing  a  fair  crop  each  normal  year,  a  crop 
which  repays  the  cost  of  its  production  and  possibly 
a  small  profit,  and  yet  the  owner  does  not  realize 
that  a  good  drainage  system  installed  in  that  field 
would  increase  the  crop  produced  each  year  suffi- 
ciently to  repay  the  cost  of  that  system  within  two 
to  five  years. 

A  field  is  a  good  deal  like  a  milk  cow;  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  product  is  required  to  repay  the 
cost  of  its  production;  it  is  only  when  we  get  a 
margin  above  this  that  we  have  a  net  profit.  And 
often  it  is  necessary  to  increase  our  investment  or 
our  operating  costs  in  order  to  produce  this  margin 
above  cost  which  pays  the  profit.  Many  farmers 
who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this  subject  with 
reference  to  their  own  farms  have  found  that  cer- 
tain fields  were  paying  no  profit,  but  by  spending 
from  $10  to  $20  an  acre  to  install  a  good  thoro  drain- 
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age  system  these  same  fields  paid  a  handsome 
profit  each  year  thereafter.  This  profit  came  from 
an  increase  in  the  yields,  and  a  decrease  in  cost  of 
producing  these  yields.  Just  as  there  may  be 
boarder  cows  in  your  dairy  herd,  so  there  may  be 
boarder  acres  in  your  fields.  Just  as  it  is  good 
business  to  get  rid  of  those  boarder  cows,  so  is  it 
good  business  to  get  rid  of  the  boarder  acres. 

Kill  'Em  While  They're  Little 

WEEDS  are  like  habits;  they  are  much  easier 
killed  while  they  are  little  than  when  they 
have  grown  large  and  strong.  Go  after 
them  tooth  and  nail,  keep  after  them  morning,  noon 
and  night;  keep  after  them  as  relentlessly  as  a 
dago  gangster  keeps  after  his  sworn  enemy.  Never 
lose  a  chance  to  take  a  swat  at  'em.  Weeds  are  to  a 
crop  of  grain  or  a  meadow  or  pasture  what  tape- 
worms are  to  an  animal  or  a  human  being;  they 
consume  food  which  belongs  to  the  crop  with  which 
they  are  living  and  to  that  extent  the  crop  goes 
without  food. 

There  never  was  a  good  weed  in  all  this  wide  old 
world.  When  it  became  good  it  was  no  longer  a 
weed,  but  was  a  crop.  A  weed  is  simply  a  plant 
which  is  not  wanted  in  the  place  where  it  is  grow- 
ing. Volunteer  oats  in  a  corn  field  are  weeds;  but 
in  an  oat  field  they  are  just  as  much  oats  as  the 
ones  you  sowed  by  hand;  you  want  oats  in  your 
oat  field,  but  you  do  not  want  oats  in  your  corn 
field.  As  it  was  with  sweet  clover,  some  day  we 
may  find  that  a  plant  we  now  consider  to  be  a 
weed  and  a  nuisance  can  be  put  to  a  good  use; 
when  that  day  comes,  and  we  plant  and  tend  it,  it 
is  a  crop  and  not  a  weed;  but  today  and  this  year, 
when  found  growing  among  our  cultivated  crops,  it 
is  a  weed  and  should  be  killed  relentlessly. 

There  is  no  weed  growing  which  cannot  be  killed 
out  by  clean  cultivation.  If  you  have  a  patch  of  Can- 
ada thistles  or  quack  grass  and  will  cultivate  the 
ground  so  carefully  and  continuously  that  they  can- 
not get  a  leaf  above  ground  for  the  entire  season, 
you  will  have  no  thistles  or  quack  grass  next  year. 
So  it  is  with  any  other  weed  which  grows;  absolute- 
ly clean  cultivation  will  kill  it.  And  incidentally,  the 
clean  cultivation  which  is  required  to  kill  these 
weeds  will  also  increase  the  yield  of  the  crop  you 
are  cultivating.  Thoro  and  continuous  cultivation 
is  a  mighty  effective  fertilizer. 

Education  Which  Educates 

OUR  dictionary  says  that  education  is  "the  sys- 
tematic development  and  cultivation  of  the 
normal  powers  of  the  intellect,  feeling  and 
conduct,  so  as  to  render  them  efficient  in  some  par- 
ticular form  of  living."  The  great  bulk  of  the  boys 
and  the  girls  who  are  born  and  raised  on  our  farms 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  there;  farming  is  their 
"particular  form  of  living."  Then  if  their  normal 
powers  of  intellect,  feeling  and  conduct  are  not 
trained  so  as  to  render  them  efficient  in  farming, 
they  are  not  educated. 

Too  much  of  our  school  money  is  spent  in  storing 
the  minds  of  our  children  with  information  which 
does  not  render  them  efficient  in  any  form  of  living 
whatever;  especially  does  it  not  make  them  effi- 
cient farmers.  Too  little  of  it  is  spent  in  training 
them  to  be  successful  business  farmers.  And  far 
too  much  of  it  is  absolutely  wasted,  if  not  worse. 

Some  will  say  in  reply  to  that  statement  that  the 
proper  function  of  a  school  is  to  train  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  children — increase  their  capacity  to 
think  and  to  reason — and  to  give  them  culture 
rather  than  useful  information.  We  agree  that  the 
proper  function  of  a  school  is  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  child  to  think  and  to  reason,  also 
that  it  is  to  give  the  child  culture.  But  we  main- 
tain that  there  is  just  as  much  mental  gymnastics 
and  training  in  figuring  out  how  many  bushels  of 
corn  will  be  gathered  from  an  acre  of  ground  con- 
taining a  certain  number  of  stalks,  each  bearing  an 
ear  of  a  given  weight,  as  there  is  in  figuring  out 
how  many  yards  of  cloth  there  are  in  a  bolt  of  cer- 
tain dimensions  in  inches  or  feet.  We  maintain 
that  there  is  even  more  real  culture  in  knowing 
how  a  seed  sprouts  and  develops  a  plant  which 
bears  fruit  of  some  sort  than  there  is  in  knowing 
how  a  Latin  verb  is  conjugated,  and  incidentally 
there  is  a  heap  more  usefulness  in  that  information. 

The  Second  Mexican  War 

THE  second  war  with  Mexico  is  coming,  just 
as  sure  as  the  Lord  makes  little  apples.  We 
may  decry  it,  we  may  regret  it,  but  we 
cannot  help  it.  Those  we  appointed  to  rule  our 
affairs  from  the  National  Capitol  may  have  felt 
that  they  have  been  doing  the  greatest  service 
possible  to  our  own  people  and  to  the  real  people 
of  Mexico  by  pursuing  their  policy  of  prayer  and 
persuasion,  writing  and  wriggling,  in  dealing  with 
the  self-seeking  bandit-hearted  individuals  who 
have  been  trying  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Mex- 
ican nation.  But  tho  real  facts  in  the  case  are  that 
they  have  succeeded  no  further  than  to  whip  into 
a  frenzy  an  instinctive  hatred  which  these  same 
individuals  have  always  felt  for  this  country.  At 
the  same  time  the  trend  of  affairs  Mexican  has 
produced  a  strong  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatis- 


faction  among  our  own  people  until  at  last  the 
American  nation  is  voicing  a  growing  demand 
that  we  do  the  one  logical  and  successful  thing,  go 
into  Mexico  with  a  strong  force  and  clean  up  that 

bandit-ridden  country. 

The  sexless,  altruistic  dreamers  of  the  nation 
may  claim  that  a  little  more  patience,  a  little  more 
prayer  and  persuasion  will  teach  these  warring 
factions  the  error  of  their  ways  and  bring  peace 
and  prosperity  to  bleeding  Mexico  and  a  renewed 
respect  of  Mexicans  for  America.  But,  like  all 
dreamers,  they  are  in  advance  of  the  age.  This 
is  an  age  of  fact  and  realism;  in  dealing  with  Mex- 
ico we  are  dealing  with  a  people  of  Indian  blood 
and  tendencies  who  respect  only  force  and 
strength;  the  use  of  these  in  no  unstinted  measure 
is  the  only  thing  which  will  solve  the  Mexican 
problem  which  is  confronting  us  today. 

We  do  not  want  war  with  the  Mexican  people, 
we  are  not  seeking  war  with  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  Mexico;  but  this  de  facto  government  is 
forcing  it  upon  us,  and  we  must  face  this  inevitable 
result  of  conditions  and  our  past  policy. 

Soon  or  late  we  must  send  a  large  armed  force 
across  the  border  to  end  forever  these  raids  upon 
American  towns  and  people  by  bands  of  Mexican 
bandits.  This  can  be  done  only  by  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  stable  government  thruout  the 
entire  country,  and  this  means  a  subduing  of  all 
the  armed  factions  now  operating  in  that  country. 
This  will  require  a  large  army,  fully  equipped 
and  well  trained.  It  means  a  call  for  volunteers, 
the  raising  of  a  volunteer  army  to  supplement  our 
lamentably  small  regular  army.  Already  the  Presi- 
dent has  ordered  the  militia  from  various  States  to 
the  border  to  protect  it  from  raids.  But  these 
militia  organizations  cannot  be  sent  across  the 
border  because  of  the  present  laws  governing  their 
organization;  only  a  Federal  Army  can  be  sent  be- 
yond the  national  border. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  all  the  industries  of 
the  country,  and  not  the  least  of  these  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  farming,  that  this  Mexican 
muddle  shall  be  cleared  up  and  that  America  shall 
maintain  her  station  as  a  great  and  a  powerful 
nation.  To  every  nation  there  come  times  when 
her  people  must  stand  ready  to  serve  her  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  it  is  of  untold  value  to  the  nation 
to  know  that  her  people  are  standing  ready  and 
willing  to  serve  her  in  this  way.  So  again  we  are 
giving  the  readers  of  The  Farming  Business  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  readiness  and  willing- 
ness to  serve  their  country  in  case  there  should 
be  a  call  for  volunteers.  If  you  are  one  of  those 
patriotic  persons  worthy  of  citizenship  in  America, 
sign  the  accompanying  blank  form — thus  showing 
your  willingness  to  serve  in  case  of  need — and 
mail  it  to  the  Editor  of  The  Farming  Business. 
Then  in  case  such  a  call  for  volunteers  is  made  we 
will  give  your  name  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
one  who  is  ready  and  willing  to  answer  the  call. 

Application  for  Service 


W.  D.  BOYCE, 

Publisher  of  The  Farming  Business, 
Chicago,  111. 

You  are  hereby  authorized  to  offer  my  services, 
with  your  own,  to  our  Government,  for  enlist- 
ment in  the  United  States  Army  for  the  period 
required  to  establish  safety  for  Americans  on  our 
frontier  and  peace  and  order  in  Mexico. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Date  and  place  of  birth  

My  height  is  Weight  

I  am  married  

(Yes  or  No) 

My  occupation  is  

Previous  service  in  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  or  National  Guard 


(State  length  of  service  and  character  of  discharge) 

I  desire  to  be  enlisted  in  

(State  whether  Infantry,  Cavalry  or  Field  Artillery) 

I  am  physically  and  mentally  qualified  for  such 

service   

Name   

Date   

Home  address  

State   

(Town  and  Street  No.  or  R.  P.  D.  Route) 

(The  annual  pay  of  American  soldiers,  with  expenses 
from  place  of  enlistment  additional,  is  as  follows:  Captain, 
$2,400  to  $3,360;  first  lieutenant,  $2,000  to  $2,800;  second 
lieutenant,  $1,700  to  $2,380;  first  sergeant.  $540  to  $82S;  ser- 
geant. $300  to  $576;  corporal,  $252  to  $468;  private,  $180 
to  $300.) 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


ALTHO  no  sales  of  cattle  during  the  week 
reached  the  ten-dollar  mark,  the  good  to 
choice  cattle  closed  healthy  at  the  week's 
best  prices.  A  lot  of  the  steers  that  are  at  present 
being  marketed  between  $9  and  $9.75  are  about  a 
dollar  a  hundredweight  higher  than  last  year.  The 
gap  in  the  prices  between  the  top  and  the  values  of 
the  medium  and  common  grades  is  slowly  widen- 
ing. This  spread  is  to  be  expected,  for  the  com- 
moner grades  are  being  liquidated  at  prices  far  in 
excess  of  the  choice  kinds,  quality  being  taken  into 
consideration,  and  there  is  no  logical  reason  why 
the  choice  cattle  should  not  sell  higher,  especially 
the  heavy  bullocks.  This  kind  of  cattle,  as  has  been 
reported  continuously  in  these  columns,  are  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.  The  light  cattle,  or  yearlings, 
were  wanted  about  a  year  ago;  the  heavy  kinds 
were  being  discriminated  against  because  the 
woods  was  full  of  them.  But  the  situation  has 
turned  completely  around,  and  the  stuff  carrying 
the  weight,  most  likely  to  go  across  the  water,  is 
bringing  "home  the  bacon." 

The  demand  for  beef  is  so  insistent  that  some 
of  the  beef  is  being  cut  warm  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. Perhaps  the  best  criterion  of  the  meat  trade 
at  present  is  the  fact  that  within  the  past  few  days 
many  of  the  underpaid  loading  gangs  at  the  yards 
went  on  strike,  only  to  be  called  back  to  work  im- 
mediately with  a  substantial  raise  in  pay.  Now, 
unless  the  business  was  good,  this  raise  probably 
would  not  have  been  given  the  men,  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  organized,  and  no  concerted 
pressure  could  be  bought  to  bear  that  would  hurt 
the  business.  The  gangs  loading  the  cars  with 
meats  are  overworked  at  the  present  time.  Such 
conditions  have  been  brought  about  by  the  huge 
demand  for  meats.  There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
foreign  orders  are  large,  and  continue  to  come. 
There  is  no  alternative  for  the  Allies.  If  they  want 
meats  they  must  come  to  the  American  packers 
or  do  without  it. 

The  industrial  situation  has  been  strengthened, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  thriving  industries  have 
raised  the  salaries  of  their  helpers  to  prevent  a 
strike,  for  the  labor  unrest  is  general.  The  labor 
trouble  will  have  little  general  effect  because  about 
a  million  or  less  workers  who  were  idle  a  year  ago 
are  now  employed. 

But  getting  back  to  the  cattle  market:  The  steer 
trade  at  the  close  was  irregular.  Last  week  there 
was  a  good  supply  of  bullocks,  and  undoubtedly  the 
killers  thought  there  were  more  where  they  came 
from.  They  were  mistaken,  however,  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  good  finish.  The  top  on  cattle  for 
the  week  was  $9.95.  Usually  the  big  runs  herald 
a  lot  of  stuff  to  be  marketed  in  a  bunch,  but  things 
were  entirely  different  at  this  time.  This  week's 
supply  was  smaller  by  ten  thousand  head  than 
last  week.  The  present  supply  of  cattle  that  are 
ready,  or  almost  ready  for  market  are  in  strong 
hands,  and  no  let  up  is  logical  until  the  early  fall 
when  the  heavy  marketing  season  sets  in.  Just 
now,  the  farmer  is  not  in  shape  to  market  much 
stuff  unless  they  are  absolutely  ready  for  the 
shambles.  His  work  in  the  fields  is  keeping  him 
pretty  busy,  and  with  the  continuance  of  good 
growing  weather,  such  as  has  been  had  in  the  past 
week,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  feeder  will  be 
too  busy  to  pay  immediate  attention  to  the  mar- 
ket unless  his  stuff  is  in  good  shape. 

Beef  on  the  hooks  is  considerably  higher  than 
last  year,  but  the  vending  price  is  higher.  Con- 
sumers don't  seem  to  be  kicking  any.  Perhaps  it 
is  that  they  have  no  chance,  with  all  meats  selling 
around  record  marks.  Eastern  buyers  have  come 
into  the  market  with  much  eclat.  The  depressed 
industrial  situation  in  the  East,  which  is  more  se- 
vere than  any  other  territory,  does  not  seem  to  af- 
fect their  buying,  as  compared  with  previous  pur- 
chases. The  quality  of  stuff  that  has  been  arriving 
at  market  is  deteriorating  as  compared  with  some 
time  ago.  This  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  win- 
ter fed  stuff  has  been  marketed,  and  the  crop  of 
the  early  season  which  evidently  has  been  hard 
pushed  in  an  effort  to  condition,  is  arriving  at  the 
market. 

The  general  market  on  butcher  stock  shows  lit- 
tle change  from  the  prices  which  prevailed  last 
week.  The  real  good  kind  are  somewhat  higher, 
while  the  poor  classes,  such  as  cannery  and  dairy 
classes  of  cows,  are  a  slight  bit  lower.  The  prices 
are  spreading  and  the  demand  is  being  centered  on 
quality,  rather  than  quantity,  for  the  killing  sheets 
of  the  packers  are  showing  high. 

PRICES  in  grains  have  been  showing  the  effect 
of  the  delicate  foreign  situation  and  incorpo- 
ration of  peace  hints  in  the  message  of  the 
Kaiser  to  President  Wilson,  together  with  reports 
emanating  from  Oermany  that  the  peace  advo- 
cates In  that  country  are  gaining  strength.  Corn 
started  well  after  May  passed  out  of  the  future 
class,  but  dropped  back  a  few  notches.  For  a  time 
it  looked  as  tho  this  commodity  would  again  strike 
the  80-cent  mark,  but  Just  about  that  time  the  war 
rumors  began  to  fly  and  the  prices  received  a  set- 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 


Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2         .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4         .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux    City...     .24  1-2         .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10       .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5         .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10       .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..     .18  9-10        .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City....  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria.   Ill  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg  22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


back.  There  is  a  rumor  afloat  that  Armour  Grain 
Company  has  cornered  the  available  supply  of 
May  corn,  and  that  some  one  is  "going  to  pay." 
Despite  these  persistent  rumors,  the  price  has  not 
leaped  any  as  it  should,  but  rather  it  fluctuated  a 
bit,  sometimes  violently,  but  the  losses  are  never 
more  than  a  few  cents  which  are  generally  put  back 
on  in  the  next  day's  trading.  The  wheat  market 
is  something  hard  to  figure.  However,  during 
the  past  few  days,  the  market  has  showed  a  little 
more  strength  on  the  improved  condition  of  our 
relations  with  Germany. 

HOGS  went  over  $10,  reaching  the  $10.05  mark 
on  the  initial  day  of  the  week,  only  to  drop 
back  10  cents  on  the  next  day's  trading.  The 
market  firmed  after  this  slight  decline,  and  the 
closing  prices  were  strong  with  sales  at  $10.  These 
prices  are  about  $2.50  higher  than  the  values  which 
prevailed  a  year  ago.  Probably  the  principal  reason 
for  the  good  trade  in  hogs  is  the  foreign  markets. 
Last  week  one  boat  left  New  York  with  8,000,000 
pounds  of  product,  of  which  about  5,000,000  pounds 
was  lard.  Quality  of  hogs,  despite  the  price,  has 
been  about  the  poorest  in  a  long  time.  This  is  good 
evidence  that  the  buyers  are  in  need  of  good  sup- 
plies, for  no  heavy  discrimination  has  been  made 
on  this  score.  "Singeing"  hogs  are  still  selling  at 
top  prices.  The  demand  for  bacon  from  Canada, 
where  these  hogs  are  sent,  seems  to  be  bottom- 
less, for  the  buyers  have  been  in  the  market  for 
several  months  taking  this  kind  of  stuff.  It  is  no 
more  than  likely  that  a  goodly  share  of  this  stuff 
is  going  across  the  water  to  feed  the  warring 
armies  fighting  under  the  flag  of  the  Allies. 

This  class  of  hogs  weighs  around  200  pounds. 
They  are  long  and  lean.  Until  these  buyers  came 
into  the  market  for  this  class  of  offerings,  they 
were  hardly  worth  anything,  for  they  are  very  thin 
in  flesh.  Now  it  seems  they  cannot  get  too  many 
of  them.  The  receipts  of  hogs  for  the  week  were 
155,100,  the  highest  in  seven  weeks.  This,  too, 
seemed  to  have  no  material  effect  on  prices. 
Liberal  receipts  are  expected  with  the  continuance 
of  the  good  market. 

It  probably  will  be  the  wisest  plan  for  the  coun- 
try to  load  hogs  light  from  now  until  the  end  of 
the  summer  period.  With  the  continuance  of  warm 
weather,  the  danger  from  this  standpoint  is  grave. 
Putting  too  many  hogs  in  a  car  is  dangerous,  and 
results  in  the  death  of  a  few  hogs  which  will  cost 
many,  many  times  more  than  the  few  ceuts  it  would 
cost  to  hire  an  additional  car.  Hogs  cannot  travel 
well  when  crowded  during  the  summer  period,  es- 
pecially the  heavy  hogs.  The  price  of  hogs  is  too 
high  to  practice  any  false  economy. 

SHEEP  and  lambs  are  mostly  15  to  25  cents 
higher  than  last  week.  The  trade  closed  in  a 
healthy  condition,  with  the  prospect  of  mod- 
erate receipts  and  perhaps  a  little  better  prices. 
The  market  at  present  is  abnormally  higher,  and 
killers  are  fighting  hard  to  reduce  the  price.  The 
top  of  the  shorn  lamb  market  has  been  boosted 
within  15  cents  of  the  record  of  the  Chicago  stock- 


yards made  during  the  April  high  spot.  Wooled 
sheep  and  yearlings  are  selling  at  prices  that  are 
the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  Shorn 
stock  is  still  selling  about  $1  lower  than  the 
wooled  grades,  which  is  phenomenal  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  seven  pounds  of  wool  can  be 
gathered  from  one  animal,  and  present  prices  of 
fleece  would  value  this  at  more  than  $2.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  shorn  lambs  and  wool  lambs 
is  almost  twice  as  much,  running  from  $1.85  to  $2. 
The  outlook  in  the  market  favors  lambs,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  mature  animals  are  selling  better  at 
the  present  time.  The  hot  weather  always  has  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  trade  for  heavy  or  mature 
sheep. 

REPORTS  and  telegrams  received  at  the  Bureau 
of  Crop   Estimates   indicate   that  the  total 
production  of  onions  in  Texas  will  be  about 
4,650  carloads  of  460  bushels  each. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Lake  freight  rates  from  Lake  Superior  ports  to 
Buffalo  have  again  been  lowered  to  4  cents  a 
bushel  for  wheat.  This  is  off  two  cents  from  the 
top. 

«    *  * 

The  Spanish  Department  of  Agriculture  has  fur- 
nished an  estimate  of  the  coming  wheat  crop.  There 
are  4,097,474  hectares  (10,125,042  acres)  planted  and 
the  estimated  crop  will  be  4,063,214  metric  tons 
(metric  ton  equals  2,204.6  pounds).  Last  year  4,- 
060,765  hectares  (10,034,333  acres)  were  planted  and 
the  crop  was  3,791,103  metric  tons.  Officials  ex- 
press the  view  that  this  indicated  increase  will  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  importing  wheat  and 
will  lower  prices. 

*  *  4 

Estimates  on  production  range  from  25,000,000  to 
30,000,000  for  Oklahoma,  and  100,000,000  and  up- 
ward for  Kansas.  Some  reports  stated  that  while 
green  bugs  were  found,  they  did  not  believe  they 
were  the  genuine  green  bugs,  which  did  consider- 
able damage  to  the  wheat  crop  in  1907,  and  one 
report  called  attention  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  description  of  the  genuine 
green  bug,  as  being  found  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves  or  in  throat  of  plant,  whereas  the  oat 
aphis  congregates  on  the  stems. 

*  *  * 

The  statement  of  the  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  In- 
telligence shows  regarding  this  year's  wheat  supply 
in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  which  can  im- 
port grain,  a  total  crop  production  of  680,456,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  while  estimated  requirements  of 
foreign  wheat  are  placed  at  476,000,000  bushels,  and 
the  requirements  of  ex-European  countries  at  60,- 
000,000  bushels.  This  would  make  a  total  of  import 
requirements  536,000,000  bushels.  The  actual  im- 
ports last  year  of  these  same  countries  were  499,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  in  1914,  546,393,000  bushels. 

*  *  * 

An  eastern  exporter  wired:  "Keep  your  eye  on 
the  foreign  market  from  now  on.  I  have  it  from 
one  of  the  best  posted  steamship  men  here  that  the 
reserves  of  wheat  built  up  by  the  British  govern- 
ment are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  consumption 
channels,  so  that  they  will  not  be  a  competitor  with 
commercial  stocks.  They  are  to  be  held  for  real 
emergency.  The  big  supplies  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment make  up  much  of  the  united  kingdom  visible, 
and  advices  show  anxiety  about  adequate  current 
purchases  for  immediate  commercial  use.  I  think 
this  situation  is  bound  to  bring  a  big  demand  here 
again  in  the  near  future." 

*  *  * 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  that  the  Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Ele- 
vator Company  intends  building  this  year  thirty 
new  elevators  at  points  in  Sasketchewan.  The 
company  is  assisted  by  the  government  to  build 
and  operate  its  own  elevators.  Since  last  Septem- 
ber the  elevators  of  this  farmers'  company  have 
handled  33,000,000  bushels  of  grain  and  its  business 
turnover  for  the  last  year  was  $37,000,000.  During 
the  coming  summer  the  company  contemplates 
erecting  a  terminal  elevator  of  2,500,000  bushel 
capacity  and  expects  to  have  sufficient  liquid  capi- 
tal to  pay  for  the  undertaking  out  of  its  own  funds. 

*  '    *  * 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  crop  report  of  May  says 
weather  cool  with  rainfall  early  part  of  week  in 
Minnesota  with  dry  weather  followed  by  showers 
in  South  Dakota.  Considerable  seeding  done  in 
Minnesota,  averaging  60  to  90  per  cent,  with  greater 
portion  completed  in  South  Dakota.  Season  is  late, 
but  compares  favorably  with  conditions  of  a  year 
ago.  In  Iowa  spring  seeding  complete;  early  sown 
grain  up  shows  fair  stand,  preparation  being  made 
for  corn  planting.  In  Nebraska  weather  favorable 
for  spring  work;  plowing  for  corn  and  sowing 
small  grain  well  advanced.  Winter  wheat  con- 
tinues to  improve.    Oats  are  growing  nicely. 
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LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


Cafeteria  Pig  Feeder 

IT  SEEMS  that  the  Lord  also  helps  the  hog  that 
helps  himself,  as  experiments  by  experiment 
stations  and  practical  feeders  show  conclusive- 
ly.   An  Ohio  firm  has  recently  put  on  the  market 
a  very  practical  self-feeder  that  is  simple,  durable 


and  sanitary.  They  are  being  made  up  in  several 
different  sizes.  The  troughs  at  the  bottom  may  be 
easily  cleaned  out,  while  the  brace  rods  at  the  side 
also  act  as  dividers  to  prevent  crowding  by  hungry 
hogs  that  may  crowd  around  the  feeder  at  times. 

Long-Reach  Auto  Jack 

HERE  is  an  auto  jack  for  the  man  or  woman  car 
owner  who  does  not  care  to  get  down  on 
knees  when  a  tire  must  be  changed,  or  the  car 
jacked  up  for  some  other  reason  when  out  on  the 
road.    It  has  a  jointed  handle  tfiat  permits  the  ma- 
nipulator to  stand  at  the  side 
of  the  car  while  operating  it, 
the  handle  folding  up  to  make 
a  small  package  when  not  in 
use.   The  jack  is  also  ball  bear- 
ing,   which    makes    it  much 
easier  to  use  and  lengthens  its 
use.    The  patent  has  been  ap- 
plied for,  tho  not  granted  to 
the  Milford  (Mass.)  maker  as 
this  is  written.    The  grip  at 
the  top  of  the  jack  shows  its 
construction   to  prevent  slip- 
ping off  at  a  critical  moment. 
This  hardened  steel  tip  permits 
it  to  be  set  on  a  small  bolt,  or 
a  spring,   without   danger  of 
slipping  off.  A  woman  in  white 
dress    may    jack    up    a  car, 
change  tires  and  go  to  town  or 
to  a  neighbor's  without  getting 
covered  with  grease  and  ruin- 
ing her  gown. 
Even  if  the  car  is  on  a  side  hill,  or  on  rocky  or 
sandy  ground,  the  sureness  of  this  jack  at  both  ends 
makes  it  worth  while  in  considering  the  accessories 
to  be  carried  with  a  car.   A  leather  or  canvas  case, 
or  bag,  may  be  used  to  carry  this  jack  in  the  better 


class  of  cars.  Its  weight  is  not  too  great  for  the 
handling  by  a  woman  driver,  while  its  coating  is 
such  as  to  prevent  rust,  while  giving  a  smooth  sur- 
face that  will  not  lu  r  dirt  and  grease  to  soil  the 
hands,  gloves  or  clothing. 


For  finding  leaks  in  motorcycle  tires  there  has 
been  invented  a  box  to  fit  over  them  in  compart- 
ments of  which  is  cotton  that  is  moved  by  the  es- 
caping air  as  it  passes  over  a  hole. 


Sanitary  Milk  Pail 

WHILE  the  pailing  of  bossy  is  still  an  import- 
ant chore  on  the  average  business  farm,  of 
the  United  States,  the  milking  machine  is 
gradually  cutting  out  the  old-time  milk  pail  on 
the  average  dairy  farm.  No  longer  is  the  wide 
open  pail  looked  upon 
with  favor  on  the  busi- 
ness farm,  however. 
Here  is  shown  one  of  the 
latest  type  pails,  one  that 
is  manufactured  by  one 
ot  the  leading  dairy 
equipment  manufactur- 
ers. There  is  a  cover 
which  comes  up  over  the 
top  of  the  pail  which 
nearly  encloses  the  en- 
tire pail.  The  milker 
shoots  the  milk  in  at  the 
side  so  that  there  is  not 
nearly  half  so  much 
chance  for  the  getting  of 
hair,  dirt,  bacteria,  etc., 
into  the  milk  pail.  The 
pail  itself,  as  far  as  the 
main  part  is  concerned,  is  seamless,  so  that  there, 
is  no  place  for  milk  and  dirt  to  lodge  and  sour  and 
develop  bacteria  at  the  time  fresh  milk  is  poured 
into  it.  A  good  scalding  and  rinsing  will  make  the 
pail  really  clean  after  each  milking. 


Steel  Hoghouse 


HERE  is  a  durable  hoghouse  that  has  many 
ideal  features,  recently  put  on  the  market  by 
an    Indiana  manufacturer.     It    is  shipped 
knocked  down,  and  is  then  bolted  together  when  set 
up.    It  may  be  tipped  over  and  thoroly  sterilized  by 

sun  and  rain  when  not 
in  use.  The  A-shape 
makes  it  ideal  for  sows 
with  young  pigs,  as  the 
sow  can't  lie  up  against 
a  perpendicular  wall 
and  crush  the  pigs.  It 
is  well  ventilated,  clean, 
comfortable  and  handy, 
with  little  chance  for 
disease  germs  to  be  harbored.  It  is  made  in  three 
sizes,  two  of  these  being  six  feet  long,  and  the  third 
eight  feet  long.  The  door  construction  makes  it 
impossible  for  it  to  be  unhinged  by  hogs  rubbing 
against  it. 


Poultry  Duster 


KEEPING  down  mites  and  lice  is-  one  of  the 
big  problems  of  successful  poultry  raising, 
especially  during   the   spring   and  summer 
months.    A  Pennsylvania  man  has  recently  patent- 
ed a  device  for  sifting  insect  powder  onto  the 

hens  automatically, 
which  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  chasing 
down  every  old  hen  and 
dusting  her  fore  and  aft 
when  it  is  discovered 
she  "has  boarders."  This 
hopper  has  an  open 
mesh  sheath  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  sheath  receiv- 
ing the  powder  from  the  hopper  and  sifting  it  under 
the  body  of  the  fowl  when  an  agitator  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hopper  is  used.  Once  the  premises  and  fowls 
are  free  of  mites  and  lice,  they  can  easily  be  kept 
so  by  the  use  of  this  device,  the  inventor  claims. 

New  Type  Trap  Nest 

HENS  must  earn  their  keep  in  this  day  of  busi- 
ness farming  just  as  cows  have  been  put  on 
a  dollars-and-cents  basis,  and  must  show 
cause  why  they  are  occupying  space  in  the  barn 
and  eating  high-priced  feed  from  the  bins  of  the 
owner.  A  Wisconsin  man 
has  recently  been  grant- 
ed a  patent  on  the  trap- 
nest  for  poultry  shown 
here.  The  back  of  the 
hen  knocks  down  the 
trap  when  she  enters,  a 
U-shaped  pivotal  member  of  wire  dropping  over  the 
nest  opening.  The  trap  must  be  reset  by  hand. 
The  trap  device  can  be  manufactured  separately,  so 
as  to  be  readily  applied  to  any  nest.  The  U-shaped 
wire  member  is  pivotally  mounted  in  the  top  of  the 
box  in  which  the  nest  is  placed. 


A  project  for  draining  and  reclaiming  1,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  Egypt,  work  upon  which  has  been 
begun,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  expensive 
tasks  of  the  kind  ever  attempted. 


Sub-Soil  Tractor  Plow 

SOMETHING  new  in  tractors  is  seen  on  this  page 
this  week,  a  recent  invention  and  patents 
of  Horatio  N.  Carpenter  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Car- 
penter, in  sending  in  his  drawing  and  description  to 
The  Farming  Business,  says  he  is  getting  old  and 
has  been  sick  for  some  time,  but  has  managed  to 
get  patents  covering  the  new  features  of  his  tractor 
after  years  of  work,  and  is  ready  to  sell  these  to 
some  concern  that  is  in  a  position  to  put  it  on  the 
market.  Tractors  have  been  advertised  as  deep- 
plowing  tools  for  years,  but  here  is  a  tractor  plow 
that  brings  up  a  subsoil  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches 
or  more  without  bringing  it  to  the  top,  merely 
loosening  up  this  subsoil  underneath  the  furrow 
that  is  turned.  The  subsoil  attachments  follow  the 
plows,  digging  into  the  smooth  furrow  bottoms  be- 
hind each  plow.  Where  moisture  conservation  is  of 
importance,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  tremendous  possi- 
bilities of  such  a  moisture-holding  subsoil  as  this 
tractor  would  leave. 

Power-driven  gearing  rotate  positively  rotary 
cutters  that  are  driven  deeply  into  the  ground.  The 
insert  shows  the  construction  of  these  cutters, 
which  are  shaped  something  on  the  order  of  sev- 
eral spade  discs  clamped  together,  side  by  side, 
with  the  spades  hitting  the  ground  at  different 
times,  tho  the  spades  are  straightened  and  heavy 


Digs  Up  the  Subsoil  Uehiuu  the  Flows  Without  |jrj 

and  sharp  at  the  end.  The  subsoil,  not  being  as 
rich  as  the  surface  soil,  it  is  not  desirable  to  bring 
it  to  the  surface;  hence,  the  scientific  sense  in  the 
scheme  worked  out.  These  cutters  may  be  lifted 
out  of  the  ground,  so  that  no  subsoil  is  loosened,  if 
desired.  This  is  done  by  winding  the  cable  onto  a 
drum  by  means  of  a  crank.  An  internal  combustion 
engine  is  used  to  drive  the  tractor,  and  this  engine 
drives  the  traction  wheels  at  the  front  of  the  outfit. 
These  traction  wheels  are  mounted  rigidly  upon  a 
revolvable  shaft  on  which  are  two  sprocket  wheels 
with  sprocket  chains  connecting  them  to  two  more 
sprocket  wheels,  which  are  in  turn  on  another 
revolvable  shaft.  From  this  shaft  other  sprocket 
chains  lead  back  to  the  discs  that  do  the  subsoil 
spading. 

"Thrasher  for  Every  Farm" 

A SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  man  claims  to  have  per- 
fected the  thrashing  machine  that  is  to  pres- 
ent-day machines  what  the  "Tin  Lizzie"  is  to 
regular  automohiles.  The  new  machine,  which  he 
claims  will  cost  about  one-sixth  the  prize  of  large 
machines,  and  will  operate  much  cheaper  than 
any  now  on  the  market,  will  soon  be  put  on  the 
market.  A  slogan  of  "A  thrasher  for  every  farm" 
has  been  adopted. 

For  Full  Information  Regarding  Any  of  These  Now  i„ 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Fertilizer  From  the  Air 

NORWAY  has  recently  harnessed  the  Rjukan 
Falls  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrates  from 
the  air  by  the  Birkeland-Eyde  process,  dis- 
covered in  1903.  Prof.  Kristian  Birkeland  of  the 
University  of  Norway  is  the  discoverer  whose  proc- 
ess threatens  to  put  an  end  to  world  monopolies  on 
fertilizers  by  governments  and  private  concerns. 
Over  $40,000,000  has  been  invested  in  the  mammoth 
plant  at  the  Rjukan  Falls,  and  400,000  horse-power 
will  be  developed,  to  employ  20,000  persons.  The 
American  rights  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid 
have  been  sold  to  the  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Company,  and  they  will  use  it  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives. 

Abundance  of  cheap  power  and  limestone  are  nec- 
essary for  the  manufacture  of  nitrates  thru  oxida- 
tion of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  the  lime  being  essen- 
tial for  making  nitrates  of  lime  for  soil  fertiliza- 
tion. This  is  what  is  more  popularly  known  as 
taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  making  fertilizers 
for  the  farm.  Electric  current  energy  goes  to  the 
electric  furnace  in  which  are  electrodes.  Between 
the  points  of  the  electrodes  are  formed  electric 
flames,  which  consist  of  arcs  of  light;  and  as  a  re- 
sult movable  and  flexible  current  is  formed  in  the 
highly  magnetic  field.  Water  passes  thru  the  elec- 
trodes for  cooling  purposes,  these  electrodes  being 


10,000-Mile  Tire 


Corn  Tester 


K  It  Out  on  the  Surf  lire:  Soliwoller  Shown  Above 

thick  copper  tubing.  The  chamber  thru  which  the 
flame  burns  is  circular,  being*  a  few  centimeters  in 
width  and  three  centimeters  in  diameter.  The  tem- 
perature in  the  flame  exceeds  3,000  degrees  centi- 
grade, and  the  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases 
reaches  800  to  1,000  degrees  centigrade. 

When  the  air  in  the  flame  chamber  has  been  act- 
ed upon  by  the  electric  flame,  nitrous  gases  are  re- 
leased, which  pass  thru  pipes  to  steam  boilers, 
where  the  temperature  is  reduced,  and  thence  to  a 
series  of  aluminum  tube  coolers.  From  here  the  gas 
goes  into  oxidation  tanks  and  thence  to  absorption 
towers  filled  with  broken  quartz,  which  is  not  af- 
fected by  nitrous  gases  or  by  nitric  acid.  Water 
trickles  thru  granite  towers,  forming  nitric  acid, 
and  thru  iron  towers,  forming  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  nitric  acid  is  put  into  granite  vats  filled 
with  limestone,  and  nitrate  of  lime,  or  calcium 
nitrate,  is  formed.  Sodium  nitrate  is  also  formed 
in  the  iron  tower  and  both  products  are  crystal- 
lized for  shipment.  The  nitrate  of  lime,  known  com- 
mercially as  Norwegian  saltpeter,  is  reported  to 
have  been  sent  as  far  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
for  purposes  of  soil  fertilization. 


Snakes  in  South  Africa  fear  the  secretary  bird, 
and  will  even  CTawl  away  from  his  shadow.  This 
bird  devours  snakes  and  can  easily  kill  a  reptile 
twice  Its  size. 

VtUmm  and  m«ipn\ erlex,  Write  The  Farming  IlaHlneM* 


SOME  of  the  better  tire  manufacturers  are  guar- 
anteeing their  best  products  to  last  5,000  or 
6,000  miles,  but  recently  there  has  appeared  on 
the  market  a  tire  guaranteed  for  10,000  miles,  a 
specific  written  10,000-mile  service  guarantee  being 
given  with  each.  Punctures, 
blow-outs  and  rim  cuts  are 
done  away  with  in  the  use  of 
this  tire,  the  manufacturers 
declare.  The  manufacturers 
also  offer  to  take  old  tires  in 
which  the  fabric  is  still  good 
and  make  them  proof  against 
punctures,  rim  cutting,  blow- 
outs, side  wall  breaks,  skid- 
ding, ruts  and  oil  so  as  to  give 
thousands  of  miles  of  service 
before  being  discarded.  Wheth- 
er some  substitute  for  the  high- 
priced  rubber  will  be  found 
and  put  to  use  for  tires  soon 
is  a  question,  as  the  rubber 
manufacturers  are  well  or- 
ganized and  are  constantly 
scanning  the  horizon  for  anything  "that  will  throw 
them  out  of  their  position  of  supplying  the  automo- 
biles and  trucks  with  shoes.  If  the  war  compels 
Germany  to  make  a  substitute  for  rubber  tires,  it 
will  have  done  a  great  service  for  the  makers  and 
users  of  automobiles.  This  new  tire,  shown  here, 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  the  rubber  manu- 
facturers, and  does  much  to  put  off  the  increasing 
demand  for  a  cheaper  substitute  for  the  rubber 
tire. 


Refrigerator  Car 

SOMETHING  new  in  refrigerator  cars,  which 
have  become  of  first  importance  in  the  mar- 
keting of  both  meats  and  crops,  is  seen  in  a  new 
invention,  recently  patented  by  a  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
man  and  assigned  to  a  Cleveland  manufacturer. 
There  -is  a  movable 
transverse  partition  in 
this  car  that  carries  an 
ice  grate  composed  of 
several  independent  sec- 
tions, each  formed  of  a 
series  of  bars  and  sup- 
ported at  its  front  end  on 
the  partition.  To  sup- 
port the  partition  in  a 
horizontal  position,  there 
are  movable  stands  at  the 
rear  of  each  section, 
means  being  connected 
to  the  bars  and  stands  to 
permit  the  sections  to  be 
raised  and  dropped  down 
to  a  horizontal  position 
at  the  bottom  of  the  car. 
This  makes  it  possible  to 
have  a  car  iced  at  the  points  where  ice  is  most 
needed.  For  instance,  in  a  car  of  berries,  ice  may 
be  put  every  few  feet  to  carry  the  fruit  thru  in 
the  hottest  weather. 

Single-Wheel  Emergency  Tiuck 

INSTEAD  of  the  usual  drag  under  your  rear 
wheel  when  your  car  is  wrecked  while  out  some 
distance  from  the  garage,  this  emergency  wheel 
is  now  used  to  bring  home  the  car.  This  is  a  recent 
invention  of  an  Ohio  man.  This  single-wheel  emer- 
gency truck  for  auto- 
mobiles comprises  an 
axle  beam  and  an  offset 
wheel  spindle  with  a 
wheel  journaled  on  the 
spindle.  There  are  also  a 
bearing  on  the  beam 
and  an  adjustable  axle 
clip  connected  with  the 
beam,  and  a  brace  rod 
connected  with  the  out- 
er end  of  the  spindle. 
With  tail  emergency  truck  most  any  crippled  car 
can  limp  into  the  nearest  garage  for  permanent  re- 
pairs. 


The  British  have  a  new  American  gun  which  they 
are  using  to  arm  their  aeroplanes.  It  is  loaded  in 
the  middle  and  the  shock  caused  by  the  discharge 
of  the  weapon  is  neutralized  by  an  air  cushion  in 
the  end  that  does  not  contain  the  bore.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  highly  important  arm,  because  it  can  be 
fired  without  danger  of  upsetting  the  aeroplane 
which  carries  it. 


HERE  is  a  corn  tester  that  permits  the  farmer 
to  see  the  ear  being  tested  from  the  time  the 
test  grains  are  removed  until  they  are  ex- 
amined after  being  wet  and  covered  for  sprouting 
at  the  foot  of  each  ear.    A  little  trough  in  front 


of  the  pegs  on  which  the  ears  are  stuck  gives  a 
place  for  the  testing  by  germination  of  each  ear 
without  a  chance  of  them  getting  mixed. 

Paper  Bag  Carry-All 

ONE  of  our  Pennsylvania  readers  sends  in 
drawings  and  sample  of  a  new  paper  bag  he 
has  recently  patented,  and  after  trying  it  out 
for  a  week,  the  editor  unhesitatingly  puts  his  O.  K. 
on  it  as  one  of  the  biggest  little  inventions  that  has 
come  to  his  attention  in 
years.  The  reinforced  han- 
dle makes  it  an  ideal  carry- 
all bag  for  shoppers,  espe- 
cially women,  to  take  with 
them  when  they  go  to  the 
store.  The  groceries,  meats, 
vegetables  and  other  pur- 
chases may  be  dropped  into 
the  bag  and  carried  com- 
fortably at  the  side.  We  pre- 
dict that  the  first  grocery 
or  department  store  that  adopts  these  bags  for  their 
customers  will  immediately  get  the  jump  on  the 
rival  concerns,  as  their  advertising  may  be  printed 
on  the  side,  and  once  they  are  seen  everybody  will 


Mrs.  Charles  Coulter  of  Vancouver  wore  a  pe- 
dometer for  one  month,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
she  found  she  had  walked  more  than  400  miles  in 
doing  her  household  duties. 


want  to  trade  where  they  are  to  be  had.  The  in- 
ventor has  also  been  trying  them  out  for  parcel 
post,  the  top  being  laced,  and  finds  they  are  to  have 
a  big  place  in  the  marketing  of  farm  perishables. 
Parcel  post  marketers  should  look  into  this  patent. 
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LOVE  AND  WATERMELONS 


A  Story  of  Brains  versus  Strength  and  Awkwardness 


(Begun  in  No.  6,  April  29.  Subscrip- 
tions can  begin  with  that  issue  or 
back  copies  can  be  obtained  from  news 
stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail  from  the 
office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  XII 

THE  words  of  the  bookkeeper  fell 
on  Jim  Higgins  with  crushing 
force.  Stone  &  Hibbard  were  bank- 
rupt! And  they  owed  him  a  trifle  over 
$355.  He  was  stunned.  The  room 
seemed  turning  in  a  mad  sort  of  dance, 
and  he  put  his  hand  to  his  brow  to 
steady  his  bewildered  senses. 

"It  is  a  bad  business,"  went  on 
Marks,  "and  while  Mr.  Hibbard  would 
make  any  sacrifice  to  meet  the  firm's 
obligations,  I  understand  that  he  will 
be  unable  to  do  so.  He  is  out  of  town 
at  present,  trying  to  get  trace  of  his 
absconding  partner." 

"Then  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do 
but  to  wait  for  the  outcome?"  said  Jim. 

"So  it  seems.  What  was  the  firm's 
indebtedness  to  you,  Mr.  Higgins?" 

"A  matter  of  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,"  replied  Jim. 
"This  was  for  watermelons?" 
"Yes." 

"They  paid  you  a  good  price,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"They  promised  to,"  corrected  Jim. 

"Mr.  Stone  did  all  the  buying  and 
ran  things  pretty  much  as  he  pleased. 
Mr.  Hibbard  was,  you  might  say,  a  vic- 
tim of  Mr.  Stone's.  From  what  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  Stone  paid  more  for 
much  that  he  bought  than  he  got  for  it. 
That  is  what  gives  the  whole  affair  a 
shady  aspect.  He  bought  right  and 
left,  and  at  prices  none  of  his  competi- 
tors could  meet,  and  thus  he  did  a 
rushing  business;  and  as  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  pay  for  what 
he  got,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
he  had  the  market  in  his  own  hands. 
I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Higgins,  but  I 
don't  see  anything  that  can  be  done 
for  you  and  the  others  just  at  pres- 
ent." 

Jim  rose  to  go. 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Marks,  for  your 
kind  wishes,"  he  said,  "and  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  at  present." 

As  he  was  leaving  the  office  a  young 
man  who  was  loitering  near  came  for- 
ward and  greeted  Jim. 

"My  name  is  Goble,"  he  said,  as  he 
fished  a  card  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  the  young  farmer.  "I 
should  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you  if  you  can  spare  the  time." 

The  card  read: 

"Barry  Goble, 

"The  Daily  News." 

"Why,  certainly,"  said  Jim.  "I  am 
willing  to  listen  if  you  have  anything 
to  say  to  me." 

"Thank  you.  May  I  ask  if  you  are 
one  of  the  many  who  did  a  losing  busi- 
ness with  Stone  &  Hibbard?" 

"I  am,"  said  Jim.  "I  did  some  busi- 
ness with  them,  and  guess  I  may  as 
well  be  counted  among  the  losers." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Mr. — what 
shall  I  call  your  name?"  Jim  told  him. 
"Yes,  Mr.  Higgins,  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that  there  is  another  who  has  been 
duped  by  the  cunning  Mr.  Stone.  It 
is  a  very  bad  business,  and  as  I  am 
looking  for  all  the  news  concerning  it 
I  can  get,  I  wanted  a  few  words  with 
you.  Did  you  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  members  of  the  firm  previous 
to  doing  business  with  them?" 

"No.  They  learned  that  I  was  a  wa- 
termelon raiser  and  wrote  to  me,  so  I 
came  here  and  we  struck  up  an  agree- 
ment by  which  I  was  to  furnish  them 
most  of  my  crop." 

"Did  they  do  you  out  of  much?" 

"Three  hundred  and  fifty." 

"Enough  to  make  a  fellow  feel  it. 
If  I  should  lose  that  amount  I  should 
first  have  to  acquire  about  three  hun- 
dred," laughed  the  reporter.  "I  am  a 
cub  who  Is  trying  to  make  good,  and 
so  I  am  nosing  around  to  get  a  line  on 
this  affair,  to  find  something  none  of 
the  others  have  discovered." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  success,"  said  Jim, 
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"but  it  is  precious  little  information  I 
can  give  you." 

"Have  you  thought  of  any  plans  to 
get  your  money  out  of  Mr.  Stone?" 

Jim  smiled,  despite  the  depressing 
sense  of  his  loss. 

"I  would  hardly  know  how  to  go 
about  it  unless  I  could  put  my  hand  on 
Mr.  Stone,"  he  said. 

The  reporter  laughed.  He  was  a 
young  fellow  not  over  20,  with  a  good 
face  that  denoted  a  clear  conscience 
and  a  genial  disposition,  and  he  could 
afford  to  laugh. 

"You  say  you  would  not  know  how 
to  go  about  it  unless  you  could  put 
your  hand  on  Mr.  Stone.  Suppose, 
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ive — very  much  of  an  amateur  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  ridicule  heaped 
upon  the  young  'Sleuth.'  Do  you  think 
me  foolish?" 

"By  no  means,"  said  Jim.  "Why 
should  I?" 

"Simply  because  it  is  customary  for 
the  Wise  Ones  to  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  such  as  I.  Would  you  think 
it  worth  while  to  cooperate  with  me  if 
I  should  tell  you  that  I  believe  I  know 
just  where  the  absconding  Mr.  Stone 
can  be  found?" 

"Sure,  I  would  if  I  could  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Higgins.  I  have 
been  in  town  but  a  little  while,  and  so 
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then,  that  I  could  take  you  to  a  place 
where  you  could  put  your  hand  on 
him?   What  then?" 

The  reporter  lowered  his  voice  and 
came  a  little  closer  as  he  spoke. 

"Then  I'd  do  my  best  to  make  him 
disgorge,"  said  Jim. 

"Will  you  come  with  me  to  my  room 
just  across  the  street  where  we  can 
talk  without  being  overheard?" 

"Certainly." 

The  reporter  led  the  way  to  a  room- 
ing-house across  the  street  and  con- 
ducted Jim  to  his  room. 

"Now,  Mr.  IliRRins,"  said  Goble, 
when  they  were  seated,  "I  think  we 
can  venture  to  talk  without  being  spied 
upon.  I  told  you  that  I  was  a  cub  re- 
porter; I  am  also  an  amateur  detect- 


far  I  have  been  the  butt  of  much  ridi- 
cule because  the  idea  got  out  that  I 
was  studying  to  be  a  detective.  If  I 
can  pull  off  a  big  thing — and  this  is 
a  big  thing — I  want  to  do  it  without 
the  help  or  knowledge  of  any  of  the  pa- 
per's staff.  I  am-  willing  to  confess  that 
I  would  go  into  this  alone,  but  I  am 
not  situated  so  I  can.  I  must  have 
some  one  to  help  me,  and  so  I  have 
asked  you  to  do  it,  knowing  you  have 
an  interest  in  this  rather  strange  af- 
fair.   Will  you  do  it?" 

"Yes;  I  am  ready  at  any  time." 

"It  will  take  a  little  money — which 
I  have  not  got,  and  if  wo  go  into  this 
I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  finance  the 
enterprise.  But  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
put  up  a  cent  till  you  have  heard  my 


statement  and  have  had  a  chance  to 
judge  of  its  worth." 

"How  much  will  it  take?"  asked 
Jim.  "I  have  a  little  nest  egg  left 
that  the  Stone  &  Hibbard  firm  did  not 
get,  and  I  am  ready  to  let  the  tail  go 
with  the  hide  if  I  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  win." 

"It  won't  take  over  fifty  dollars,  and 
it  may  not  take  the  half  of  it.  You 
will  know  more  about  it  when  I  have 
told  you  my  story." 

"Oh,  I  can  get  that  all  right,  and 
more  if  we  need  it." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Higgins.  I  am 
quite  positive  we  shall  both  win  out 
on  the  enterprise.  But  first,  let  me 
go  on  with  my  story." 

CHAPTER  XIII 

ABOUT  two  years  ago,"  began  the 
young  reporter,  "I  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Omaha,  visiting  my  aunt  and 
uncle  who  have  lived  in  that  city  for  a 
number  of  years.  While  there  I  no- 
ticed that  there  was  considerable  sen- 
sational news  being  printed  about 
some  crooks  who  had  been  working 
the  good  people  of  Omaha  without 
giving  anything  in  return.  Among 
these  was  Dr.  Zook,  a  fake  doctor 
who  ran  a  sort  of  sanatorium.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  was  a  certain  Jason 
Buck,  who  was  the  'Doctor's'  business 
manager  and  press  agent.  They  ad- 
vertised extensively,  guaranteed  to  do 
anything  short  of  raising  the  dead, 
and  gulled  the  credulous  hypochon- 
driacs to  a  finish. 

"After  they  had  worked  that  field 
for  all  it  was  worth,  they  quietly 
changed  their  place  of  abode,  and 
Omaha  knew  them  no  more.  A  cry 
went  up  from  the  ones  who  fancied 
they  had  been  cheated  out  of  a  com- 
plete cure  of  some  disease  they  never 
had,  perhaps,  but  no  one  paid  much 
attention  to  them.  They  were  prob- 
ably better  off  without  the  medicine 
the  'Doctor'  would  have  given  them, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  'Doctor' 
and  his  partner  consoled  their  con- 
sciences with  this  thought.  At  any 
rate,  they  folded  their  tents  and  stole 
away  to  parts  unknown. 

"That  is  part  one  of  my  story,  and 
it  might  never  have  been  told  but  for 
the  fact  that  I  had  the  newspaper  bug 
and  also  the  detective  bug  both  buz- 
zing in  my  ears,  and  so  I  got  the  cun- 
ning Doctor  Zook  and  Jason  Buck  in 
my  gallery,  not  thinking  at  the  time 
that  I'd  ever  have  any  use  for  them. 
But  you  can  never  tell.  Now,  if  you 
will  walk  with  me  out  Hill  street  till 
we  reach  a  bridge  that  spans  a  deep 
ravine  just  at  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
you  will  notice  on  your  left  a  ram- 
bling old  building  in  the  midst  of 
what  might  be  called  a  small  park. 
That  building  is  the  private  sanator- 
ium of  'The  Great  Specialist,  Doctor 
Brooks,'  and  is  called  'Dr.  Brooks' 
Temple  of  Health.'  The  Doctor  treats 
all  sorts  of  nervous  disorders  and 
takes  insane  patients  if  they  have  the 
price.  I  have  made  some  inquiries 
and  find  that  the  establishment  is 
well  patronized.  Today  I  took  a  stroll 
out  in  that  direction  in  order  that  I 
might  get  a  squint  at  the  Doctor  and 
size  him  up.  I  was  lucky  in  getting  a 
good  look  at  him  as  he  came  out  at 
the  gate  in  his  car. 

"Then  I  came  back  to  my  room  and 
looked  into  my  gallery  which  I  always 
keep  in  my  desk;  and  there  was  the 
benevolent  countenance  of  the  good 
Doctor  looking  at  me  from  the  pic- 
ture of  the  notorious  Doctor  Zook, 
who  had  last  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
public  attention  in  Omaha.  I  might 
have  been  much  surprised  at  this  dis- 
covery, but  I  was  not,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  suspected  who  he  was 
from  the  first,  having  this  very  morn- 
ing made  the  discovery  that  Mr.  God- 
frey Stone,  who  disappeared  from  here 
recently  with  the  firm's  money,  and 
Jason  Buck,  late  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
are  one  and  the  same  person." 

"Good  gracious!"  cried  Jim  Hig- 
gins.   "Can  this  be  true?" 
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"Without  a  doubt,"  nodded  the  re- 
porter. 

"Have  you  told  any  one  of  this?" 

"Xot  a  soul.  It  is  a  big  vein  I  have 
struck,  and  if  things  turn  out  as  I 
think  they  will  I'll  surely  have  a  story 
for  my  paper  that  will  get  next  to  the 
city  editor's  heart  and  give  a  jolt  to 
the  rest  of  the  staff  who  have  been  so 
kind  as  to  catalog  me  among  the 
rural  Rubes." 

"I  should  think  it  would  do  that," 
agreed  Jim.  "But  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  see  how  these  discoveries  are  going 
to  help  us  get  our  hands  on  the  elusive 
Godfrey  Stone." 

"I  expected  you  to  say  that,"  laughed 
Goble,  "but  I  will  soon  establish  the 
connection  between  my  discoveries 
and  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Stone.  My 
guess  is  that  he  is  right  in  the  Temple 
of  Health  along  with  his  old  pard,  the 
good  Doctor  Brooks,  or  Doctor  Zook, 
as  he  was  known  in  Omaha!" 

"Well,  I'll  be  blowed!"  ejaculated 
Jim  Higgins.  "Say,  my  boy,  I  am  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  you  are  a  de- 
tective ! " 

"Thanks,"  murmured  Goble.  "It 
didn't  take  much  of  a  head  for  detect- 
ive work  to  get  an  idea  out  of  all 
this  when  it  was  poked  right  under 
my  nose.  Mr.  Stone  had  disappeared. 
He  had  left  no  trail  behind.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  for  a  man  to  do  that  in 
these  days,  so  I  figured  it  out  that 
Mr.  Stone,  instead  of  hitting  the  high 
places  for  Canada  or  some  other  re- 
sort for  delinquents,  just  stole  down 
the  alley  and  slipped  into  the  Temple 
of  Health,  where  he  could  masquerade 
as  an  insane  patient  or  a  common  in- 
valid, and  be  protected  by  his  good 
friend  the  Doctor.  Who  would  think 
of  looking  for  the  astute  Godfrey 
Stone  in  the  bowels  of  a  bug  house — 
and  right  here  in  the  city?  There  is 
no  reason  why  any  one  should  think 
of  that  unless  such  person  should 
know  the  past  history  of  that  pair  of 
gents. 

"Putting  this  and  that  together,  I  am 
confident  that  Mr.  Stone  is  right  in 
the  Temple  of  Health.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion Is,  how  are  we  to  find  out?  I 
might  tell  my  story  to  the  police  and 
ask  them  to  go  with  me  and  search  the 
place;  but  they'd  bungle  the  whole 
cheese,  cut  me  out  of  any  credit  of  the 
discovery  if  they  could,  and  doubtless 
spoil  my  story  by  letting  it  out  to 
rival  papers.  Xo,  I  am  not  going  to 
let  them  in  on  this  till  we  have  got  the 
whole  affair  nailed  and  my  story  in 
type  in  the  office. 

"My  plan  is  this:  I  will  have  you 
take  me  to  the  Temple  of  Health  for 
treatment,  for  epilepsy,  we  will  say, 
for  that  is  something  they  all  treat 
and  know  little  about.  I  can  have  a 
fit  if  it  is  necessary,  and  I  can  pull  off 
any  kind  of  fake  to  keep  up  the  char- 
acter as  epileptic.  But  it  won't  be 
necessary-  Those  fake  doctors  don't 
care  a  straw  whether  there  is  any- 
thing the  matter  with  you  or  not.  All 
they  want  is  the  money.  You  can  get 
me  in,  and  pay,  say  for  a  week's  treat- 
ment in  advance.  That  will  not  be 
over  twenty-five  dollars,  and  it  might 
be  leBS  If  we  tell  him  we  are  poor  and 
that  I  am  perfectly  harmless  and  don't 
have  a  fit  once  a  month.  Once  inside 
the  hospital,  I'll'  soon  find  out  if  Mr. 
Stone  is  there — you  can  trust  me  for 
that — and  if  he  is,  then  we'll  nail  him. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  plans?" 

"They  couldn't  be  beat,"  declared 
Jim.  "I  am  in  with  you  on  the 
deal,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  shall 
find  our  Mr.  Godfrey  Stone  behind  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Health.  I  am 
ready  to  start  for  the  hospital  at  any 
moment." 

"Good!  I  can  be  ready  within  an 
hour.  I  want  to  pack  a  valise  with  a 
few  articles  of  wearing  apparel  so  as 
to  give  the  Doctor  the  Impression  that 
I  have  come  to  stay.  I  have  got  my 
story  of  this  whole  business  written 
up  to  the  present  point,  so  that  in  case 
we  find  Mr.  Stone,  as  we  hope  to  do, 
at  the  hospital,  I  can  finish  the  story 
within  a  very  short  time." 

"That's  good,"  said  Jim,  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  adventure  in 
which  he  and  his  young  friend  were 
about,  to  engage.  "I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  good  Doctor  will  be  willing  to 
find  accommodations  for  me  also  for 


the  night,  so  I  shall  be  on  hand  if  we 
make  any  discoveries." 

"Sure,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
about  that,"  replied  Goble,  who  was 
already  busy  packing  his  valise. 

An  hour  later  the  two  entered  a  cab 
that  drew  up  to  the  door  of  the  room- 
ing-house, and  were  driven  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  Temple  of  Health. 
CHAPTER  XIV 

AS  THE  cab  containing  Jim  Hig- 
gins and  the  young  reporter 
rolled  in  the  direction  of  the  Temple 
of  Health,  the  mind  of  Jim  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  strange  adventure 
into  which  circumstances  had  led  him. 

He  felt  that  the  loss  of  the  money 
due  him  from  the  firm  of  Stone  &  Hib- 
bard  would  be  a  very  serious  matter 
and  would  go  far  toward  rendering  his 
attempt  to  make  good  on  his  little 
farm  a  failure.  And  there  was  more 
at  stake  than  the  mere  money;  his 
failure  might  mean  much  more  than 
that — even  the  loss  of  Sally  Davidson, 
the  woman  he  loved  and  hoped  soon 
to  marry.  Xot  that  he  thought  for  a 
moment  that  she  would  desert  him  in 
the  hour  of  his  misfortune,  but  he 
realized  that  with  his  failure  he  must 
face  the  opposition  of  her  stern  old 
father,  who  had  denied  him  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  unless  he  could  prove 
himself  a  success  as  a  farmer. 

He  felt  that  he  was  justified  in 
making  a  supreme  effort  to  recover 
the  money  due  him  from  the  firm  of 
Stone  &  Hibbard,  and  there  was  a 
spice  of  adventure  in  the  enterprise 
to  run  down  the  absconding  Stone 
which  appealed  to  him  strongly. 

Arriving  at  the  Temple  of  Health, 
Jim  and  his  companion  were  shown 
into  a  waiting-room  where  they  were 
soon  joined  by  Doctor  Brooks.  He 
gave  the  two  a  cordial  greeting,  and 
assured  them  that  he  was  ready  to 
serve  them  in  any  way  he  could. 

He  had  the  air  of  a  hospitable  keep- 
er of  an  inn  more  than  that  of  the 
head  of  a  sanatorium,  and  he  ac- 
cepted young  Goble  as  a  patient  af- 
flicted with  epilepsy  with  only  a  su- 
perficial examination. 

"I'll  do  the  best  we  can  for  you,  my 
young  man,"  he  said,  as  he  slapped 
the  reporter  on  the  shoulder.  "We 
shall  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible 
for  you,  and  we'll  have  you  well  and 
sound  as  a  dollar  before  many  months. 
You  are  young,  and  that  is  in  your 
favor.  Why,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  we  had  you  cured  within  a  few 
weeks." 

"I  haven't  had  a  spell  in  two 
months,"  said  Goble,  very  truthfully, 
"but  we  thought  it  best  to  come  and 
make  arrangements  for  me  to  take 
your  treatment." 

"That  is  the  wise  thing  to  do,  and 
I  assure  you  you  will  have  no  cause 
to  regret  coming  to  us." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall,"  agreed  Goble. 
"It  is  a  pleasant  place,  and  I  shall  en- 
joy the  change." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 
Contentment  and  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion are  great  factors  in  getting  rid 
of  all  sorts  of  diseases." 

"I  can  well  believe  that,"  nodded 
Jim  Higgins.  "The  boy  is  well-be- 
haved and  will  give  you  no  trouble.  I 
shall  want  him  to  stay  till  he  has  re- 
covered, if  I  can  afford  it.  What  are 
your  charges?" 

"That  is  owing  to  the  patient,"  re- 
plied the  Doctor.  "In  a  case  of  this 
kind  my  charges  would  be  about  twen- 
ty-five dollars  per  week,  Including 
board,  room  and  treatment.  As  this  is 
a  very  mild  case,  I  will  make  it 
twenty  a  week." 

"That  is  reasonable  enough,"  said 
Jim.  "Will  it  be  satisfactory  to  pay 
by  the  week,  in  advance?" 

"Entirely,"  cried  the  Doctor.  "I 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  be  hard  on 
those  who  patronize  my  institution." 

Jim  drew  forth  his  pocketbook  and 
took  out  a  twenty-dollar  bill  and 
passed  It  to  the  Doctor.  "If  you  can 
accommodate  me,  I'd  like  to  remain 
here  overnight  with  the  boy,"  he  said. 

"Certainly,  certainly!"  cried  the 
Doctor.  "You  are  quite  welcome.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  stay.  Would 
it  be  agreeable  for  you  both  to  occupy 
the  same  room?" 

"Entirely,"  assured  Jim.  "I  think 
we  should  prefer  that." 


"Very  well;  I'll  send  a  servant  to 
show  you  to  your  room.  Supper  will 
be  served  in  about  an  hour." 

The  room  was  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  second  story,  and  was  comfort- 
ably furnished.  As  soon  as  Jim  Hig- 
gins and  the  young  reporter  were  left 
alone  there  they  held  a  short  con- 
ference. 

"I  think  we  had  better  stroll  about 
the  place  a  bit  and  see  what  we  can 
find  out,"  suggested  Goble.  "I  am 
going  down  into  the  grounds  and 
walk  around.  I  see  several  persons 
scattered  about  the  shady  nooks,  and 
I  may  learn  something." 

"Very  well,"  said  Jim.  "I'll  saunter 
down  about  the  office  and  see  what  I 
can  see.  But  I  think  I'll  sit  here  by 
the  window  a  while  and  watch  the 
people  coming  and  going.  If  Stone  is 
here  do  you  think  he  would  be  likely 
to  show  himself  outside  his  room?" 

"It  is  very  likely.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  prepared  himself  for 
this  move  long  ago,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  has  provided  him- 
self with  disguises  of  the  most  ap- 
proved creation.  We  must  keep  our 
eyes  open.  We  may  run  onto  him  at 
any  moment." 

"Do  you  think  you  would  recognize 
him  thru  a  disguise?"  asked  Jim. 

"I  am  not  sure,  having  seen  him  but 
once  to  my  remembrance,  tho  his  fig- 
ure w-ould  not  be  hard  to  detect." 

"I  am  pretty  sure  I  would  get  onto 
him  if  I  saw  him  in  any  disguise,  for 
there  is  something  peculiar  about  his 
stocky  build,  and  there  is  just  a  sus- 
picion of  a  limp  on  the  left  side." 

"I'll  keep  that  in  mind,  and  it  may 
be  that  he  is  airing  himself  in  the 
grounds.    I'll  go  and  see." 

He  went  down  and  strolled  thru  the 
grounds.  It  was  a  most  attractive 
and  inviting  place,  with  its  many 
shady  nooks  and  grass-fringed  paths, 
shaded  by  noble  forest  trees  which 
had  not  been  posed  by  the  landscape 
gardener.  He  walked  to  the  far  end 
of  the  grounds,  and  turning  to  the 
north,  traversed  a  path  leading  along 
the  edge  of  the  ravine. 

He  passed  a  number  of  people,  some 
of  which  he  took  to  be  insane  pa- 
tients, out  for  an  airing  with  an  at- 
tendant. He  was  turning  his  steps 
back  across  the  grounds  when  he 
came  to  a  shady  nook  in  which  was  a 
rustic  seat.  On  the  seat,  curled  in  a 
most  comfortable  position,  was  a 
youth  of  some  12  or  14  years,  obliv- 
ious to  all  else  excepting  the  detective 
story  on  the  pages  of  which  his  eyes 
were  glued. 

He  started  violently  as  the  reporter 
came  up,  and  thrusting  the  book  into 
his  pocket,  he  glanced  about  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  else  was  near.  Then 
he  fixed  a  suspicious  and  inquiring 
glance  on  the  reporter  and  arose. 

"Are  you  stayin'  here?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  Goble. 

"I  hadn't  seen  you  before.  Do  you 
know  my  daddy?" 

"I  think  not.    Is  he  staying  here?" 

"Yes.  He's  got  rheumatiz,  and  he 
brought  me  with  him  because  he  had 
no  place  to  leave  me.  He  would  lar- 
rup me  if  he  saw  me  reading  this 
book." 

"Then  you'd  better  not  let  him  see 
you  reading  it." 

"You  won't  tell  him?" 

"Not  for  the  world.  I  read  those 
books  myself  when  I  have  the  time." 

"You  do — honest  Injun?" 

"Yes;  and  I  have  read  them  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy  of  your  age." 

The  boy  held  out  his  hand.  "Shake," 
he  said.  "I  am  glad  I  met  you.  Did 
you  read  the  one  that  tells  of  how  old 
Cap  Culler  pinched  the  crooked  cop 
and  got  the  valiseful  of  diamonds?" 

"Yes.    Say,  wasn't  it  great?" 

"You  don't  think  it  hurts  a  boy  to 
read  them,  do  you?" 

"It  hasn't  hurt  me." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 
Daddy  thinks  they  are  awful,  but  I 
don't.    I'd  like  to  be  a  detective." 

"Did  you  ever  see  one?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.   Are  you  one?" 

He  leaned  over  and  said  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  "I  think  you  are  a  boy  who 
can  keep  a  secret.    Am  I  right?" 

The  boy's  eyes  gleamed  with  sup- 
pressed excitement.  He  dropped  his 
voice  to  a  whisper  when  he  spoke. 

"Try   me   and   see,"   he  breathed. 


"They  could  not  torture  me  enough 
to  make  me  tell.  I  just  love  to  hear 
secrets." 

"I  thought  so.  Listen,  then:  I  am 
here  on  a  little  detective  work.  I  am 
after  a  great  criminal.  Can  you  help 
me  if  I  trust  in  you?" 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  that  the  awfulest 
torture  couldn't  wring  a  secret  from 
me?"  He  moved  his  hand  with  a 
tragic  gesture. 

"Very  well.  I  will  trust  you.  Have 
you  been  here  long?" 

"Over  a  week." 

"You  have  seen  most  of  the  pa- 
tients?" 

"Them  that's  at  large.  Some  are 
shet  in  their  rooms." 

"Have  any  new  patients  arrived  in 
the  last  day  or  two?" 

"Lemme  see;  yes,  there  were  three, 
I  think,  all  came  in  the  last  three 
days." 

"Can  you  describe  them?" 

"One  was  an  old  woman,  bent  and 
crippled,  and  the  other  two  were 
young  fellers." 

"Were  there  no  others?" 

"No,"  replied  the  boy,  "not  that  I 
know  of." 

"Of  course  you  do  not  see  all  pa- 
tients that  come?"  said  Goble.  "There 
might  have  been  others?" 

"Yes,  but  sometimes  there  ain't  any 
coming  for  days,  and  I  usually  see 
what  come." 

"There  hasn't  been  a  rather  heavy- 
set  man  of  some  fifty  years  of  age 
come  within  the  last  two  days?" 

"No,  sir;  if  he  did  I  didn't  see  him. 
Lemme  see.  By  gee!  there  was  an- 
other feller,  a  heavy-like  feller,  who 
came  here  the  other  night — but  I  don't 
think  he  is  a  patient." 

Goble  was  now  all  attention. 

"Can  you  give  me  a  description  of 
him?"  he  asked. 

"He  was  a  ruther  big  man,  stout, 
with  long  gray  whiskers  and  " 

"Gray  whiskers?"  interposed  Goble. 

"Yes." 

"Was  he  feeble  or  stout  in  appear- 
ance?" 

"I  didn't  have  much  time  to  look  at 
him.  It  was  late  in  the  night — about 
midnight,  I  think.  I  had  the  earache 
and  had  been  to  the  Doctor's  office  for 
something  to  stop  it  when  I  sees  this 
old  guy  come  floatin'  in,  carryin'  a 
handbag.  Doctor  Brooks  was  up 
waitin'  for  him,  and  the  two  goes 
right  up  the  stairs  and  into  a  room  at 
the  far  end  of  the  hall." 

"What  is  the  number  of  the  room?" 

"Fourteen." 

"Did  you  hear  anything  that  was 
said  by  the  Doctor  or  the  old  man?" 

"Lemme  think.  Yes,  the  Doctor 
says,  when  the  old  man  comes  in,  he 
says,  'Come  right  up  to  the  room.  I 
wasn't  lookin'  for  you  for  an  hour 
yet,'  or  something  like  that.  Then 
they  went  to  the  room  and  the  Doctor 
stayed  in  there  for  an  hour,  I  guess, 
and  I  could  hear  'em  talkin*  mighty 
low." 

"You  could  not  hear  what  they 
said?" 

"Oh,  no,  not  a  word." 

"Have  you  seen  the  old  man  since?" 

"No;  I  see  'em  take  things  to  eat  to 
his  room,  and  so  I  guess  he's  there 
yit." 

Goble  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder.  "My  boy,"  he  said,  "I  think 
we've  got  something  treed.  But  first 
we've  got  to  have  a  squint  at  the 
gray-whiskered  man  in  room  four- 
teen." 

The  conclusion  of  this  interesting 
story  will  be  found  in  next  week's  is- 
sue of  The  Farming  Business. 

Preparing  Wool  for 
Market 

THE  method  used  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  Experi- 
ment Station  is  to  turn  in  the 
outer  edges,  roll  the  fleece  into  firm 
bundles  and  tie  with  a  hard  glazed 
twine,  of  not  more  than  four  or  five 
strands.  Paper  twine  will  serve  the 
purpose,  but  sisal  or  loose  hemp  is 
not  satisfactory  for  the  reason,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pennsylvania  Station, 
the  fiber  gets  into  the  wool  and  causes 
injury  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
clolh. 
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Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7778— Ladies'   Shirtwaist  —  Cut 

in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  waist  is  stylish  in  all 
one  material  and  has  the  upper 
edges  of  the  fronts  gathered  to 
shoulder  yokes.  The  wide  revers, 
made  dainty  with  hemstitching, 
are  stitched  to  the  fronts,  but  may 
be  omitted  if  a  plainer  style  is 
preferred. 

77<»"» — Children's  Rompers — Cut 

in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  This 
design  will  satisfy  the  longing  for 
something  in  a  rompers  that  will 
be  easy  for  mother  to  make  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a  dainty 
look  and  be  comfortable  for  the 
child.  The  one-piece  bloomers  in 
dark  material  button  to  a  waist 
in  light  tone  that  slips  on  over  the 
head. 

7759 — Boys'  Russian  Suit — Cut 

in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  An  ex- 
cellent design  for  a  tub  suit 
in  linen,  galatea,  madras  or  beach 
cloth,  using  all  one  material;  or 
in  combination  effect  with  bias 
bands  in  solid  color  trimming  the 
neck.  The  round  collar  is  sepa- 
rate and  the  trousers  are  in 
bloomer  style. 

7790— Ladies'    Shirtwaist  —  Cut 

in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  model  proves  that  all 
plain  waists  are  not  made  alike — 
the  sleeves  extend  to  the  neck 
edge,  and  the  shoulder  fronts  of 
the  blouse  are  gathered  to  the 
top  of  the  sleeve.  The  revers 
faced  with  material,  having  edg- 
ing for  a  finish  to  match  the  low 
flat  collar. 

7796— Ladies'  Press— C  u  t  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
A  trim,  neat  design  that  will  find 
favor  for  morning  or  afternoon 
wear.  A  tuck  in  each  shoulder 
edge  at  front,  back  yoke,  front 
closing  and  open  style  neck  are 
all  features  of  interest  in  a  dress 
for  practical  wear.  The  skirt  has 
three  gores. 

7795 — Ladies'     Skirt — C  u  t  in 

sizes  24  to  30  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. This  very  attractive  model 
is  made  with  yokes  and  has  the 
side  fullness  shirred  at  the  hips; 
inverted  plaits  at  each  side  of  the 
front  and  back  are  features  that 
aid  in  giving  panel  effect  to  the 
front  and  back  of  the  garment. 

7785— Ladies'  Dress— C  ut  in 
sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  dress  that  is  up-to-the- 
minute  in  fashion  detail.  At  a 
glance  we  note  the  striking  com- 
bination effect;  the  blouse  is  made 
of  plain  material.  The  four-gored 
skirt  is  in  all  striped  goods  and 
has  the  necessary  ripple  to  its 
fall  to  win  approbation. 

In  following  fashion  chat,  we 
learn  that  the  styles  are  still  for 
"clothes  on  simple  lines,"  but 
with  a  catch  and  style  that 
"takes."  There  is  still  the  sug- 
gestion of  "sports"  in  the  different 
models,  but  that  is  just  what  many 
of  us  are  looking  for— there  has 
never  been  such  a  vogue  for 
"sport  clothes"  as  there  is  this 
season.  There  are,  however,  at- 
tractive variations  since  our  last 
talk,  altho  we  cannot  truly  say 
that  fashion  changes  with  the 
moon. 

With  all  the  distinction  that  one 
can  expect,  we  have  blouses  to 
fit  every  mood,  and  that  fit  the 
mode.  The  yoke  feature  made  a 
wide  appeal,  for  we  are  to  con- 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  anyone  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514.N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  

P.  O.  Box  

R.  F.  D  

Town   state  


tinue  making  our  waists  with 
yokes;  just  shoulder  or  drop  shoul- 
der yokes.  Wide  revers  with  a  dou- 
ble row  of  hemstitching  give  a  bil- 
lowy, summery  look  to  a  blouse  of 
all  one  material — perhaps  in  white 
swiss,  organdy  or  such  fabric, 
with  the  dainty  hemstitching  re- 
peated on  the  collar  and  sleeve 
cuffs. 

The  yoke  and  sleeves  in  one 
piece  will  give  an  unusual  note 
for  those  who  like  variety;  a 
fancy  cuff  may  have  a  downward 
flare  and  harmonize  with  the  col- 
lar and  revers  with  a  trimming 
of  lace  or  edging;  No.  7790  illus- 
trates this  style. 

For  a  one-piece,  one-tone  dress 
for  the  house,  we  have  "plainness 
the  single  excellence" — a  yoke 
will  shape  the  waist  back  and  a 
back  panel  will  give  graceful  line 
to  the  skirt.  No.  7796  shows  such 
dress,  perfectly  unornamented — 
think  of  the  comfort  with  which 
it  can  be  worn  on  warm  days  and 
the  ease  with  which  one  may 
launder  a  garment  on  such  modest 
lines' 

To  satisfy  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
fashions  that  give  a  somewhat 
quaint  air  to  a  dressy  skirt,  we 
illustrate  a  fanciful  model,  No. 
7795,  with  the  side  fullness  shirred 
at  the  hips.  By  introducing  in- 
verted plaits  at  each  side  of  the 
front  and  back  the  floating  full- 
ness is  arranged  and  panel  effect 
given  the  front  and  back  to  pre- 
serve the  straightness  that  an  up- 
to-date  model  must  have. 


Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Spring 
Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dress  making  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from'  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
blank  below. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 


No.  335— Tint€d  Pillow  Top— On  a  fine 
quality  of  tan  ticking,  size  17x21  inches, 
including  a  back  of  tan  Holland  linene 
and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will 
be  mailed  for  45  cents  each. 


No.  304— Tinted  Pillow  Tcp— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches.  In- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

No.  314— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  Xo.  304  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.   Will  be  mailed  for  55  cents  each. 
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Needlework  Department 

Dainty  Crocheted  Doily 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 
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DAILY    these  crocheted  doilies, 
used  separately  or  in  sets,  are 
becoming  more  popular.    They  are 
simple  and  speedily  made,  a.-e  inex- 
pensive and  afford  an  excellent  pick- 
up work.   One  can  have  a  doily  start- 
ed and  by  devoting  one's  odd  mo- 
ments to  it,  soon  the  work  is  nearing 
completion.    The  size  of  the  thread 
used  is  a  matter  of  choice,  from  No. 
30  to  No.  60. 
Make  7  ch  sts,  join  into  a  circle. 
First  Row — Three  ch  sts,  20  do  cr, 
into  this  circle. 
Second  Row — Five  ch  sts,  *  1  do 


enlarged  for  any  size  up  to  18  inches. 
Doilies,  4  inches,  7  inches  and  10 
inches  across,  with  a  centerpiece,  16 
inches  across,  make  a  very  handsome 
lunch  set,  to  be  used  with  or  with- 
out a  tablecloth.  The  2  smaller 
sizes  make  very  pretty  pin  cushion 
tops  over  round  or  square  pin  cush- 
ions. Cover  the  cushions  with  satin 
or  sateen  to  match  the  other  decora- 
tions of  the  room.  They  are  very 
dainty  and  lacy  suspended  from  the 
shelves  of  a  china  closet,  or  for  sep- 
arate doilies  used  for  serving.  One 


No.  30ft— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding a  tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

So.  316— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
Inches.  Matches  No.  306  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with^ 
scarf.   Will  be  mailed  for  60  cents  each 


No.  2048 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
Including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    35  cents  each. 

No.  2048 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x36  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.  50  cents  each. 


No.  333— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  a 
■erviceable  quality  of  tan  ticking,  size 
17x21  inches,  including  a  back  of  tan 
Holland  linene  and  six  skeins  of  colored 
floss.   Will  be  mailed  for  45  cents  each. 


cr,  2  ch  6ts,  repeat  *  for  each  st  of 
1st  row. 

Third  Row— Five  ch  sts,  *  1  knot 
st,  skip  1  sp,  repeat  *. 

Fourth  Row — Repeat  3rd  row. 

Fifth  Row — *  5  ch  sts,  2  si  cr  into 
top  of  knot,  repeat  *. 

Sixth  Row— Three  ch  sts,  *  10  do 
cr,  over  ch,  2  do  cr,  into  si  cr,  re- 
peat *. 

Seventh  Row — Five  ch  sts,  *  1  do 
cr,  2  ch  sts,  skip  1  st,  repeat  *. 

Eighth  Row — Repeat  3rd  row,  con- 
tinue repeating  the  next  4  rows,  then 
add  1  row  of  knot  sts. 

These  rows  may  be  repeated  and 


can  start  a  set  and  always  add  a  few 
more  doilies  as  one  has  the  time  to 
make  them. 

Washing  does  not  affect  them  and 
one  need  not  be  afraid  to  use  them 
freely,  for  with  a  little  careful  han- 
dling they  will  last  for  many  years. 

Note:  Knot  st  *  draw  loop  on  hook 
out  to  M  of  an  inch  (for  medium 
size  thread),  thread  over  hook,  draw 
thru  loop,  insert  hook  back  thru  1 
thread  of  long  loop,  thread  thru, 
making  2  loops  on  hook,  thread  over, 
thru  both,  repeat  *,  skip  3  ch  sts,  1 
si  cr,  then  repeat  for  the  number  of 
sts  required. 


Strawberry  "Fillers" 


STRAWBERRY  MOUSSE  —  One 
quart  thin  cream,  1  box  strawberries, 

1  cup  sugar,  %  box  gelatine 
(scant)  or  1%  tablespoons  gelatine, 

2  tablespoons  cold  water,  3  table- 
spoons hot  water.  Wash  and  hull 
berries,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  let 
stand  1  hour,  mash  and  run  thru 
a  fine  sieve;  add  gelatine  soaked  in 
cold  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Set  in  pan  of  ice  water,  stir  until 
it  begins  to  thicken;  then  fold  in 
whip  cream,  put  in  mold,  cover,  pack 
in  salt  and  ice  and  let  stand  for  4 
hours. 

STRAWBERRY  SAUCE  —  One- 
third  cup  butter,  %  cup  strawber- 
ries, 1  cup  powdered  sugar,  white  of 
1  egg.  Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar 
gradually,  » gg  beaten  until  stiff  and 
strawberries.  Beat  until  fruit  is 
mashed.    Serve  over  cake. 

STRAWBERRY  COTTAGE  PUD- 
DING— One-third  cup  butter,  1  cup 
sugar,  1  egg,  V2  cup  milk,  1%  cups 
flour,  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  grad- 
ually, and  egg  well  beaten;  mix  and 


sift  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt; 
add  milk  alternately  with  flour  to 
first  mixture.  Turn  into  shallow  but- 
tered cake  pans  and  bake  25  minutes. 
Cut  in  squares,  and  serve  with 
strawberries  and  cream. 

STRAWBERRY  FILLING  FOR 
CAKE — One  cup  thick  cream,  V3  cup 
sugar,  white  1  egg,  %  cup  straw- 
berries, y2  teaspoon  vanilla.  Beat 
cream  until  stiff,  add  sugar,  white  of 
egg  beaten  stiff,  strawberries  mashed 
and  vanilla. 

STRAWBERRY  SPONGE  —  One- 
third  box  gelatine  or  1%  tablespoons 
granulated  gelatine,  %  cup  cold 
water,  %  cup  boiling  water,  1  cup 
sugar,  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  1 
cup  strawberry  juice,  whites  3  eggs, 
whip  from  3  cups  cream.  Soak  gela- 
tine in  cold  water,  dissolve  in  boil- 
ing water,  strain  and  add  sugar, 
lemon  juice  and  strawberry  juice. 
Chill  in  pan  of  ice  water;  when  quite 
thick,  beat  with  wire  spoon  and  whip 
until  frothy,  then  add  white  of  egg 
beaten  stiff  and  fold  in  cream.  Line 
mold  witli  strawberries,  turn  in  mix- 
ture, smooth  evenly  and  chill. 


No.  361 — Centerpiece — A  beautiful 
centerpiece  that  will  be  appreciated  by 
any  woman.  It  is  21x21  inches  in 
diameter.  The  design  is  stamped  and 
tinted  in  beautiful  colors  on  tan  ticking; 
included  with  each  are  six  skeins  of 
colored  floss.  Y/ill  be  mailed  for  40 
cents  each. 


No.  2043— Centerpiece— Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    30  cents  each. 

No.  2043 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x36  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    50  cents  each. 


No.  301— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 

Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  35  cents  each. 

No.  311— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  301  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.   Will  be  mailed  for  50  cents  each. 


No.  1748— Oval  Tray  Cloth— Stamped 
on  real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x24 
inches,  including  six  skeins  of  cotton 
floss.    50  cents  each. 


No.  4051— Collar  and  Cuff  Set-Very 
pleasing  design,  is  stamped  on  a  good 
grade  of  white  Repp,  including  four 
skeins  of  cotton  floss.    45  cents  each. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


THE  POOR  CONSUMER 


"Young  man,  don't  you  know  those 
mushrooms  you  are  gathering  are 
poisonous?" 

"It's  all  right,  sir.  I'm  not  going  to 
eat  them.  I  am  gathering  them  to 
sell." 

Willie  Had  to  Swallow  It 

Little  Willie  became  slightly  indis- 
posed, and  when  the  family  doctor  was 
called  he  prescribed  some  medicine  in 
powder  form. 

"Come,  Willie,"  said  the  fond 
mother,  preparing  one  of  the  powders 
as  soon  as  the  medicine  arrived  from 
the  drug  store,  "you  must  take  this 
right  away  so  that  you  will  be  well." 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  take  it," 
whined  Willie,  backing  away  from  the 
dose.    "I  don't  need  no  medicine." 

"Why,  Willie,"  pleaded  mother, 
gently  drawing  the  boy  toward  her, 
"you  never  heard  me  complain  about 
a  little  powder,  did  you?" 

"No,  an'  neither  would  I,"  was  the 
startling  rejoinder  of  Willie,  "if  I 
could  put  it  on  my  face  like  you  do, 
but  I  have  to  swallow  it." 

He  Had  Tried  It 

Brown  and  Green  were  discussing 
dogs,  and  Brown  declared  that  any- 
body could  take  the  fight  out  of  a  sav- 
age dog  by  sitting  down  and  staring 
straight  at  him. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Green,  "I  once  had 
occasion  to  try  it.  The  dog  was  com- 
ing at  me  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  all 
that  I  could  do  was  to  sit  down  and 
look  him  in  the  eye." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that," 
was  the  rejoinder  of  Brown.  "It  is 
an  actual  confirmation  of  what  sci- 
ence contends." 

"True,"  answered  Green,  "but  I 
should  have  added  that  when  I  sat 
down  I  chose  for  a  seat  the  top  limb 
of  a  ninety-foot  tree." 

Not  All  the  Credit  Due  Satan 

A  certain  little  girl  was  discovered 
by  hei  mother  engaged  in  a  spirited 
encounter  with  a  small  friend,  who 
had  got  considerably  worsted  in  the 
engagement. 

"Don't  you  know,  dear,"  said  the 
mother,  "that  it  is  very  wicked  to  be- 
have so?  It  was  Satan  that  put  it 
into  your  head  to  pull  Elsie's  hair." 

"Well,  perhaps  it  was,"  the  child 
admitted,  "but  kicking  her  shins  was 
entirely  my  own  idea." 

Thought  He  Had  But  One 

A  boy  took  a  position  in  an  office 
where  two  different  telephones  were 
installed. 

"Your  wife  would  like  to  speak  to 
you  on  the  phone,  sir,"  he  said  to  his 
employer. 

"Which  one?"  inquired  the  boss, 
starting  toward  the  two  booths. 

"I'lease,  sir,  she  didn't  say,  and  I 
didn't  know  you  had  more  than  one." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Hawk 

THE  hawk  is  a  fowl  which  is  found 
quite  extensively  around  the  farm 
and  is  a  good  deal  like  some  people.  He 
is  not  invited,  encouraged,  nor  espe- 
cially wanted  around  the  place,  but  he 
stays  just  the  same. 

Scientific  authorities  say  about  the 
hawk  that  he  belongs  to  the  falcon 
family,  is  called  Accipiter,  that  he  is 
a  bold  bird  of  prey  occurring  thruout 
the  United  States,  and  by  killing  many 
rabbits,  snakes  and  mice  does  more 
good  than  harm.  Science  knows  these 
things  from  study,  but  the  farmer 
knows  the  scientist  is  a  liar,  and  he 
knows  it  from  personal  observation  of 
the  hawk. 

Even  tho  the  farmer  may  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin  term  Ac- 
cipiter, he  knows  the  hawk  is  worse 
than  that.  The  hawk  is  not  an  occur- 
rence. He  is  a  low-down,  sneaking, 
cross-eyed  murdering  thief,  and 
there's  not  a  scientist  in  the  country 
who  would  dare  tell  the  farmer  to  his 
face  that  the  hawk  does  more  good 
than  harm  after  the  agriculturist  has 
watched  a  half-dozen  of  his  prize 
chickens  leave  home  clutched  in  the 
hawk's  toe-nails. 

In  the  olden  days,  certain  persons 
who  were  too  tired  to  work  and  too 
generally  worthless  for  anything  use- 
ful formed  the  habit  of  procuring  the 
hawk  in  the  days  of  his  early  hawk- 
hood  and  teaching  him  to  catch  other 
birds  as  well  as  the  neighbor's  chick- 
ens. It  is  said  some  of  these  individ- 
uals made  a  very  good  thing  out  of 
the  business,  but  it  had  its  drawbacks. 
In  the  first  place,  the  hawk  ate  up 
most  of  the  profits,  and  secondly,  after 
he  got  all  he  wanted  he  was  too  full 
to  catch  anything  but  a  charge  of 
buckshot,  and  if  he  got  away  safe,  he 
would  much  rather  crawl  under  some- 
thing and  go  to  sleep  than  chase 
chickens  that  he  could  not  eat. 

So,  after  all,  the  hawk  may  not  be 
entirely  to  blame  for  his  character- 
istics. In  the  beginning,  his  menu 
may  have  included  only  pests,  and  in 
exterminating  them  the  hawk  rend- 
ered good  service,  but  his  associations 
developed  in  him  an  unnatural  ap- 
petite for  chicken,  similar  to  that  pos- 


sessed by  many  people  and,  like  them 
again,  the  hawk  has  suffered  thereby. 

One  admirable  feature  about  the 
hawk  is  his  courage  to  go  after  what 
he  wants,  and  when  he  once  makes 
up  his  mind  there  are  very  few  things 
that  will  stop  him.  The  farmer  may 
erect  all  the  scarecrows  the  place  will 
stand,  the  farmer's  wife  may  wave  her 
apron  and  yell  "shoo"  until  she  is 
black  in  the  face,  but  the  hawk  will 
come  right  ahead. 

The  hawk  is  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
either,  when  he  feels  thus.  He  is  a 
tough  customer,  and  he  will  come 
down  within  ten  feet  of  the  back  door, 
grab  a  chicken,  shake  his  fist  in  the 
hired  man's  face,  and  call  him  rude 
names  with  the  utmost  nonchalance. 

This  quality  of  bravery  does  not 
appeal  greatly  to  the  farmer,  however. 
Generally  it  makes  him  so  mad  he 
rushes  into  the  house,  gets  his  shot- 
gun, and  comes  forth  with  murder  in 
his  eye,  but  the  hawk  is  not  there 
any  more.  He  is  on  the  top  branch  of 
a  distant  tree  picking  his  teeth  with 
a  chicken  bone. 

An  Impertinent  Boy 

Not  long  ago,  a  teacher  in  one  of 
the  city  schools — who,  to  say  the 
least,  is  of  rather  generous  propor- 
tions— was  trying  to  explain  to  her 
scholars  the  correct  measurements  of 
the  human  frame. 

"For  example,"  she  said,  "twice 
around  my  thumb,  once  around  my 
wrist;  twice  around  my  wrist,  once 
around  my  neck;  twice  around  my 
neck,  once  around  my  waist." 

There  she  paused,  and  a  shrill  voice 
from  the  back  of  the  room  exclaimed: 
"Twice  around  yer  waist,  once  around 
the  city  hall." 

The  teacher  dropped  the  subject 
and  marked  the  interrupter's  monthly 
percentage  down  to  26. 

No  Doubt  of  It 

There  is  a  certain  dear  old  lady  who 
owns  a  little  farm,  and  takes  a  few 
boarders  in  summer. 

Recently  an  anxious  young  mother, 
who  has  been  industriously  delving 
into  medical  literature  of  late,  inquired 
whether  or  not  the  milk  served  at  her 
table  was  pasteurized. 

"Of  course!"  was  the  old  lady's  in- 
dignant reply.  "Don't  we  keep  all  the 
cows  we've  got  in  the  pasture  all  sum- 
mer long?" 


CUNNING  STRATEGY 


Lady  of  the  House — "I  thought  I 
heard  you  sawing  wood  for  the  last 
two  hours  and  I  see  you  haven't 
touched  a  stick." 

Gentleman  of  the  Road — "No,  lady, 
I  always  snore  like  that  when  I  sleep 
in  a  woodshed.  It  insures  me  against 
being  disturbed." 

Profited  by  Experience 

John  was  the  new  boy  at  the  board- 
ing-house. His  mistress  was  scolding 
him  because  he  never  surmounted  an 
obstacle. 

"John,"  she  said,  "when  I  sent  vou 
for  a  two-pound  loaf  of  cake  and  they 
had  none,  why  in  the  world  did  you 
not  bring  two  one-pound  cakes?  This 
would  be  exactly  the  same  thing." 

John  seemed  to  grasp  the  knowl- 
edge. His  mistress  thought  so  until 
the  next  day. 

She  was  going  on  a  journey,  and 
being  a  large,  stout  woman,  told  John 
to  engage  her  two  seats  in  the  bus. 
When  John  returned  she  asked: 

"Did  you  have  any  difficulty?" 

"No,  madam,"  replied  the  hopeless 
John,  "but  I  could  not  get  them  both 
together,  so  I  got  one  in  the  inside 
and  one  on  the  top!" 

Insulting  the  Scotch 

One  day  a  Scottish  boy  and  an  Eng- 
lish boy,  who  were  fighting,  were  sep- 
arated by  the  respective  mothers 
with  difficulty,  the  Scottish  boy,  tho 
the  smaller,  being  far  the  more  pug- 
nacious. 

"What  garred  ye  fecht  a  big  laddie 
like  that  for?"  said  the  mother,  as  she 
wiped  the  blood  from  his  nose. 

"And  I'll  fight  him  again,"  said  the 
boy,  "if  he  says  Scotchmen  wear  kilts 
because  their  feet  are  too  big  to  get 
into  their  trousers." 

Mike's  Precaution 

Mike — "Begorra,  an'  I  had  to  go 
thru  the  woods  the  other  night  where 
Casey  was  murdered  last  year  an'  that 
they  say  is  haunted,  an',  bedad,  I 
walked  backward  the  whole  way." 

Pat — "An'  what  for  wuz  ye  after 
doin'  that?" 

Mike — "Faith,  man,  so  that  I  could 
see  if  anything  wuz  comin'  up  behind 
me." 

A  Good  Thing 

Social  Reformer  (in  stentorian 
tones) — "Do  you  know  that  one-half 
the  world  doesn't  know  how  the  other 
half  lives?" 

Voice  in  the  Rear — "It's  a  good 
thing  some  people  mind  their  own 
business." 

The  Best  Thing 

"Madam,  your  husband  thinks  I  have 
hung  his  portrait  too  high  on  the  par- 
lor wall." 

"Does  he?  Then  just  give  him  rope 
enough  and  he'll  hang  himself." 


GOOD  ADVICE 


Clerk  (coming  in  great  excitement  from  his  employer's  private  office)  — 
"I  won't  stand  for  this!  The  boss  says  I  drink  too  much.  Such  an  insult! 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

Fellow  Clerk — "Quit  drinking." 
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Save  $64,000,000  in  Manure 


THE  farms  of  Missouri  alone  pro- 
duce each  year  55,500,000  tons  of 
manure  containing  plant  food  worth 
$160,000,000,  or  more  than  is  paid  for 
all  the  commercial  fertilizer  sold  in 
the  United  States.  To  put  it  in  an- 
other way  the  annual  manure  crop  is 
worth  more  than  the  corn  crop,  so  it 
must  be  well  worth  saving.  Unfor- 
tunately it  deteriorates  rapidly,  un- 
less carefully  handled.  Valuable 
plant  food  is  lost  so  rapidly  from  ma- 
nure if  heating  and  fermentation 
take  place  or  if  the  rain  water  is  al- 
lowed to  run  thru  it.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  the  plant  food  may  be  lost  in  this 
way  in  six  months.  This  amounts  to 
a  loss  of  $64,000,000  if  Missouri  ma- 
nure is  badly  handled,  or  perhaps  of 
$80,000,000,  since  a  50  per  cent  loss  is 
more  nearly  what  will  actually  re- 
sult, according  to  facts  recently  se- 
cured by  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances some  loss  is  sure  to  occur, 
but  it  should  be  reduced  as  low  as 
possible.  This  may  be  done  by  feed- 
ing under  cover  on  an  earth  floor  or 
still  better  upon  a  cement  floor.  In 

Peanuts  for  Pigs 

PEANUTS  will  grow  in  any  soil  in 
Louisiana,  but  are  most  produc- 
tive in  moderately  sandy  soils.  The 
largest  yields  are  secured  from  gray 
sandy  hill  lands,  and  the  red  clays 
of  the  hills  of  North  Louisiana,  that 
are  only  moderately  stiff.  Peanuts 
are  most  excellent  hog  feed.  Planted 
early  in  the  spring,  they  are  ready 
for  grazing  about  the  first  of  August. 
Planted  after  oats  and  clovers  in 
June,  they  are  ready  for  grazing 
about  the  latter  part  of  September. 
They  come  in  very  timely  for  feed 
between  cowpeas  and  m*eet  pota- 
toes. It  pays  to  plant  plenty  of  seed 
and  secure  a  thick  stand.  About  one 
bushel  of  shelled  peanuts  per  acre 
is  required  of  the  Spanish  or  Vir- 
ginia. The  Spanish  being  smaller, 
will  give  a  thicker  stand  for  the  same 
planting,  but  they  will  permit  thicker 
planting  than  will  the  larger  types. 
Plant  in  rows  as  narrow  as  possible 
to  permit  comfortable  use  of  imple- 
ments in  cultivation.  Thirty  to 
thirty-six  inches  is  a  good  width. 
Hills  four  inches  apart  are  not  too 
thick,  tho  eight  to  twelve  inches  is 
commonly  recommended.  More  than 
twelve  inches  is  too  thin. 

It  is  desirable  to  feed  hogs  a 
small  amount  of  corn  when  they  are 
on  peanuts  to  more  nearly  balance 
the  ration. — W.  R.  Dodson,  Director, 
Experiment  Stations,  Louisiana  State 
University. 

Penn.  Cattle  Feeders 
Meet 

THE  annual  convention  of  the  cat- 
tle feeders  of  Pennsylvania  was 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege Experiment  Station,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  on  April  12,  at  which  time 
all  the  steer  feeding  experiments 
conducted  by  the  station  during  the 
winter  were  concluded. 

The  seven  lots  of  cattle  had  been 
fed  different  rations  to  determine  the 
best  method  of  fattening  cattle.  The 
Pennsylvania  beef  breeding  herd, 
which  has  been  maintained  on  corn 
silage  supplemented  with  cottonseed 
and  linseed-oilmeal,  was  also  on  ex- 
hibition. The  various  rations  fed 
during  the  winter  were  explained 
and  the  results  tabulated,  affording 
opportunity  to  study  the  results  of 
the  experiments  at  first  hand.  The 
program  provided  for  the  discussion 
of  all  the  important  phases  of  beef 
production. 

Speakers  Included  members  of  the 
Experiment.  Station  staff,  one  or  t  wo 
cattle  feeders,  and  a  commission 
man  from  Pittsburgh.  The  morning 
MMton  was  held  In  the  stock  Judg- 
ing pavilion  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
convention  adjourned  to  the  cattle 
barns. 


the  latter  case  the  loss  of  plant  food 
should  be  small. 

Probably  one  other  method  excels 
this  and  that  is  one  which  allows  the 
droppings  to  be  deposited  in  the  field, 
where  they  are  so  scattered  that  no 
heating  or  fermentation  can  take 
place  and  all  plant  food  which  is 
leached  out  goes  directly  into  the 
soil.  Much  of  the  advantage  of  this 
method  is  lost  in  case  of  steep  hill- 
sides. In  case  of  dairy  cows,  hauling 
the  manure  to  the  field  daily  with  a 
spreader,  where  this  can  be  done,  al- 
lows of  very  little  loss. 

After  the  manure  has  been  scat- 
tered evenly  and  thinly  by  the  spread- 
er or  by  hand  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  it  is  worked  into  the  soil 
by  disking  or  plowing  under  soon 
enough  so  that  it  will  decay.  Unde- 
cayed  straw  in  the  manure  may  help 
to  prevent  loss  by  soil  washing,  but 
in  dry  seasons,  unless  plowed  under 
early,  it  may  leave  the  soil  so  open 
that  it  will  dry  too  rapidly,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  crop.  A  thoro  in- 
corporation of  manure  with  the  soil 
well  in  advance  of  planting  the  crop 
is  good  practice.— M.  F.  Miller,  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture. 


Bearings 


SEVERAL  different  metals  and  al- 
loys are  used  as  bearings.  The 
most  common  are  given  below.  In 
case  an  alloy  is  used,  the  approxi- 
mate percentage  by  weight  of  the 
metals  used  in  the  alloy  is  given. 

Steel  is  very  seldom  used  as  a  bear- 
ing owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  too 
hard.  However,  sometimes  it  is 
used.  The  balls,  ball  race  and  rollers 
of  ball  and  roller  bearings  are  made 
of  steel  of  some  kind. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  the 
softer  alloys  used  in  bearings  is  bab- 
bitt metal,  which  is  composed  of  3 
parts  of  copper,  89  parts  of  tin  and 
8  parts  antimony. 

Another  alloy  in  extensive  use  for 
bearings  is  some  form  of  brass  which 
is  an  alloy  composed  of  copper,  tin 
and  lead.  One  of  the  best  brass  al- 
loys for  heavy  bearings  used  on  rail- 
roads, is  known  as  bearing  metal, 
which  is  composed  of  77  parts  cop- 
per, 8  parts  tin  and  15  parts  lead, 
and  Just  a  trace  of  phosphorus. 

Other  alloys  that  are  used  are  gun 
metal,  91  parts  lead  and  9  parts  tin. 
Phosphor  bronze,  92 V£  parts  copper, 
7  parts  tin  and  V2  part  phosphorus. 
Cast  iron  is  very  seldom  used  as 
bearing  material  except  as  outside 
castings. — S.  I.  Ross. 

No  "Horse  Sense" 

THOSE  who  have  had  the  least  to 
do  with  horses  ascribe  to  them 
an  intelligence  which  they  do  not 
possess.  A  horse  knows  about  as 
much  when  it  is  born  as  it  ever  does. 

The  majority  of  horses  have  very 
little  will  power;  they  can  be  ren- 
dered docile  and  tractable,  they  will 
work  at  high  pressure  until  ex- 
hausted, never  apparently  learning 
the  obvious  lesson  that  it  is  the 
"willing  horse"  which  suffers  and 
that  the  more  they  work  the  more 
they  will  get  to  do. 

The  so-called  stupidity  of  the  ass, 
and  the  provoking  obstinacy  of  the 
mule,  are  not  indications  of  a  lack  of 
intelligence.  On  the  contrary  they 
manifest  a  determination  of  purpose 
which  if  they  could  combine  against 
man  would  secure  for  them  complete 
freedom  from  civilization. 

A  horse  that  "jibs"  is  one  that  has 
learned  to  disobey;  he  has  learned 
his  own  strength  and  the  compara- 
tive powerlessness  of  this  master,  and 
he  has  learned  this  thru  an  exercise 
of  reason.  The  "jibbler"  Is  an  intel- 
ligent and  not  a  stupid  horse. — 
George*  H.  Glover,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College. 


Bringing  Farm  Homes 
Up-to-Date 

THE  Extension  Department  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  College  an- 
nounces a  new  feature  of  its  work, 
the  project  name  of  which  is  "Agri- 
cultural Engineering  Demonstra- 
tions." Ralph  L.  Patty,  who  has  been 
chosen  as  State  Leader  of  the  project, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege. Four  years  ago  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Brookings  High  School 
and  athletic  coach. 

This  is  a  State-wide  movement  which 
has  for  its  object  the  moderniza- 
tion of  farm  homes,  proper  construc- 
tion of  farm  buildings  and  better 
drainage  of  land.  The  methods  of 
procedure,  as  outlined  in  the  pro- 
ject agreement,  are  as  follows: 

"Farm  home  modernization  shall 
consist  in  the  introduction  of  water 
supply  systems,  sewage  disposal 
systems,  lighting  systems  and  me- 
chanical power  into  the  farm  home. 
The  specialist  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering will  hold  meetings  (1)  in 
cooperation  with  County  Agents;  (2) 
in  cooperation  with  farm  women's 
organizations;  and  (3)  wherever  a 
group  of  country  people  can  be  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing this  work. 

"Whenever  a  home  can  be  found 
having  any  of  these  improvements 
it  will  be  used  as  a  demonstration. 
Plans,  drawings,  specifications  and 
estimates  will  be  furnished  to  in- 
terested parties  free  of  cost.  When- 
ever it  is  impossible  to  find  a  home 
with  some  of  these  things  installed, 
then  the  specialist  will  use  draw- 
ings, models  and  samples  with  which 
to  demonstrate.  He  will  also  make 
farm  visitations  whenever  his  serv- 
ices are  requested  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  with  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  on  the  general  theme  of  farm 
home  modernization. 

"As  far  as  his  time  will  permit  the 
specialist  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing will  work  upon  the  second  object 
of  this  project;  namely,  the  drain- 
age of  land  and  farm  building  con- 
struction. In  the  former,  he  will  run 
preliminary  surveys  and  furnish 
estimates.  Whenever  a  piece  of 
work  is  finished  this  field  will  then 
become  a  demonstration.  Compar- 
ative yields  and  resulting  profits  on 
such  drained  areas  will  be  worked 
out  and  used  at  fields  demonstrations 
and  at  meetings,  both  by  the  spec- 
ialist and  by  the  County  Agent.  In 
the  latter  instance  he  will,  in  the 
case  of  frame  strictures,  discuss 
various  plans  and  furnish  blue 
prints,  estimates,  etc.  In  the  case 
of  concrete  construction  he  will  give 
demonstrations  on  washing  and 
screening  gravel,  mixing  the  aggre- 
gate for  different  types  of  construc- 
tion, as  foundations,  floors,  cisterns, 
silos,  etc.  He  will  also  demonstrate 
on  tools  and  forms." 

"Navel  111"  of  Colt 

NAVEL  disease  which  infects 
colts  soon  after  foaling  can 
easily  be  prevented  by  providing 
clean  and  sanitary  stalls  for  the 
mares  and  colts  and  keeping  the 
stable  well  disinfected,  according  to 
J.  S.  Coffey  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department,  Ohio  State  University. 
The  disease  is  easily  transmitted 
from  old  bedding,  sawdust  or  barn- 
yard scrapings.  Only  clean  and  new 
straw  should  be  put  in  the  stall 
and  a  strong  solution  of  iodine  kept 
handy  for  bathing  the  navel  cord  of 
the  colt.  The  first  milk  of  the  mare 
contains  colostrum,  a  natural  lax- 
ative, and  is  essential  in  keeping  the 
young  colt  in  good  condition;  there- 
fore, mares  should  not  be  milked  be- 
fore or  soon  after  foaling.  In  a  few 
days  both  mare  and  colt  can  exer- 
cise in  the  pasture  lot. 


Home  grown  seed,  if  properly 
cured  and  of  a  good  quality,  will 
yield  heavier  than  seed  brought 
from  a  distance. 


A  farmer  was  recently  treating 
seed  potatoes  with  corrosive  subli- 
mate. He  left  a  quantity  of  the 
treated  potatoes  lying  about.  The 
Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture  snys 
that  four  of  his  calves  got  into  the 
yard,  ate  the  poisoned  potatoes,  and 
died. 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $15.05.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
lifiht  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  401)5       Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


AT 

factor* 
prices 

'  iHMlaMMIIHll"  ' 


I  Save  Dealers'  Profit 


PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
It  has  the  full  Ills  of  the  oil 

In  it  when  delivered  to  you 
Guaranteed  For  5  and  7  Yean. 
Try  two  gallons  out  of  your 
order— if  not  satisfied  re- 
turn balance  and  get  ALL 
of  your  money  back. 
MADE  FRESH  FOR  Instructions  For  Painting 
YOUR  ORDER.  with  each  order. 

WRITE  TODAY  tor  tny  FREE  PAINT  BOOK 

with  Color  Card.  Tells  why  paint  should  ba  fresh. 
k0.  L  CHASE,  THE  P0IHT  BUN,  Dept. 31 ,  V.  tocli.  Mo., 


Rainy  Day 

need  not  be  dull 
j Cheer  up!—  Get  to  work  in  a 

TOWERS  FISH  BRAND  j 

Reflex  slicker  *31 

A.J  Tower  Co  *tdvVER$| 
Boston  °:<sri^|&*@jl 


Kill  All  Flies!  thcd\sIapsr!ad 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kills 
ell  flies.   Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts  til  season.  Mads 
of  metal,  can't  spilt  or  tip 
over:  will  not  soil  or  injurs 
anything.  Guaranteed  ef- 
fective.  Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

ild  by  dealers*  or  6  sent 

express,  prepaid,  $1.00. 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  CROCHET 
OR  TAT? 


HOW  much  more  pleasant  it  is  to  do 
good  work  and  quickly  when  you 
have  a  complete  set  of  tools! 
Here  is  a  set  for  Crocheting  and  Tatting — 
it  consists  of  the  following:  Two  selected 
bone  crochet  hooks  (one  fine  and  the 
other  coarse);  one  large  size  bone  stilet- 
to; one  tape  needle;  one  thread  winder; 
also  a  large  size  tatting  shuttle.  Every 
needleworker  should  equip  herself  with 
one  of  these  handy  sets  while  they  last. 
Just  send  us  50  cents  for  6  months  sub- 
scription to  The  Fanning  Husiness  and 
we  will  send  you  this  set  free. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


The  advertising  vou  see  In  THE  FARMING 
BlTsiNKBH  I.  thoro.y  rellnbj-  When  »?.wer- 
lnt;  theso  advertisements  plense  s.ij.  i  s«w 
your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 
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WASH  WITH  EASE 


Here  is  the  finest  and  most 
efficient  power  washer  on  the 
market.    It  does  everything  except 
hang  up  the  clothes.    Every  user 
praises  it.  The 

A.  B.C.  POWER  WASHER 

is  the  Original  All  Steel  Frame 
Power  Washer  with  Sliding 
Power  Wringer.  Many  copy 
it— none  equal  it.  Insist  on  the 
A  B.  C.  Guaranteed  Writeto- 
day  for  14  Days'  FREE  Trial 
and  full  description. 

ALTORFER  BROS.  CO. 
Dept.  BCB 

reoriu.  ru. 


The  HINMAN  Milker  is  so  simple  (hat  it  not  only 
costs  less  than  complicated  machines,  but  it  is  easier  to 
install.  Also  costs  less  to  keep  in  order  and  operate. 
No  machine  will  pay  for  itself  if  it  wears  out  in  z 
year;'  time.  The  HINMAN  has  had  8  years  of 
success.  Simple  combination  of  pump,  vacuum  in 
valve  chamber  in  pail  cover  and  teat  cups — 
no  pipe  line  or  vacuum  tank, — no  vacuum  in  pail. 
No  complicated  mechanism. 

Saves  cost  of  hired  help. 

s.iws  more  time  for  field  work. 

Increases  -i/.e  of  lierd. 

Makes  some  COWS  produce  more  milk. 

If  you  have  6  or  more  cows  to  milk,  you  will  some 
day  use  the  HINMAN. 

Write  now  for  catalog  and  full  particulars. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

51-61  Elizabeth  St..  Oneida.  N.  Y. 
Service  Dealers  Everywhere. 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound 
Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
Capons  bring    tlcal,   easy-to-use   <t>  «*»  "£Hf\ 
30c  per  lb.      Capon  Tools  .   .  «D£iOU 
d„„,  ...  it,    — full.  Illustrated  Instructions  in- 
Roosters  isc    ciuae(1.  parCel  Post  prepaid. 

6.  P.  FILLING  &  SON  CO.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


Ornamental 
Fence 


Forty-one  Inches 
high  at  20c  per  foot 
—posts,  line  rail- 
ing, silver  bronzed 
ornamcnt3,topbraided 

 wire  and  wire  fence 

filler  included.  Chick- 
s-en ti(?ht— made  from  heavy,  galvanized  wire.  Cor- 
ner and  gate  posts  3  inches— line  posts  and  line  rail 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Catalog  contains  44  designs  of 
beautiful  yard  fence.  Full  line  of  Farm,  Walk  and 
Poultry  Gate., at  extra- 
ordinary low  prices  with 
a  money  back  guarantee.  * 
Get  our  beautiful  free 
illustrated  catalog. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 

481  M.rlh  SI..  Kokomo.  Ind.  _ 


CHICKEN  CHATTER 


PONx^ 


TOOLS 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS  is  thoroly  re- 
liable. When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


Turkeys  for  the  South 

TURKEYS  mature  slowly,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  preferable  to 
select  for  breeders  hens  from  two  to 
four  years  old  mated  with  two  or 
three-year  toms.  Old  hens  lay  larger 
eggs,  and  ttieir  poults  are  not  only 
larger  but  stronger  than  poults 
from  immature  stock.  Do  not  in- 
breed,  or  mate  related  stock  together. 
Medium-size  birds,  plump,  fine  in 
bone,  active  and  vigorous  are  best. 
Mate  one  torn  with  about  ten  hens. 

A  shed  open  on  the  south  side  and 
closed  otherwise  to  afford  protec- 
tion from  the  weather  is  an  ideal 
house.  Do  not  keep  turkeys  with 
chickens  in  close,  poorly-ventilated 
houses. 

Feed  the  Clemson  egg  mash  dry 
in  a  box  or  hopper,  and  once  daily 
scatter  in  litter  a  mixture  of  grain 
consisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  cracked  corn,  wheat  and  cowpeas. 
The  latter  is  an  excellent  grain  for 
maintaining  turkeys  (or  common 
chickens)  in  good  breeding  and  lay- 
ing condition.  Give  buttermilk  or 
thick,  sour  skimmilk  to  drink.  The 
birds  should  be  kept  active  and 
ready  to  forage  at  all  times,  and 
where  there  are  plenty  of  bugs  on 
the  range  the  dry  mash  is  really 
unnecessary. 

To  induce  turkey  hens  to  lay  near 
home,  provide  nests  of  loose  straw 
in  empty  barrels  laid  on  the  side, 
or  in  dry  weather  make  nests  of 
leaves  and  straw  in  secluded  places 
and  cover  the  place  loosely  with 
branches.  From  twelve  to  twenty 
eggs  are  laid  at  a  clutch,  and  one 
service  fertilizes  all.  Gather  these 
eggs  as  fast  as  laid  and  replace  them 
with  a  couple  of  china  or  hard-boiled 
hens'  eggs.  Keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool 
place  not  to  exceed  ten  days  before 
setting  them  under  a  common  hen. 

Select  a  fat,  broody  hen,  as  she 
must  sit  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
days  before  the  eggs  hatch.  Grease 
her  as  recommended  in  Bulletin  16. 
"Poultry  Culture  for  South  Carolina," 
to  kill  the  lice.  Make  earth  nests. 
Immerse  the  eggs  in  water  warm  to 
the  hand  (106  degrees)  for  two  min- 
utes on  the  18th  and  25th  days.  Re- 
move the  poults  from  the  nest  to 
a  warm  basket  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come dry  and  strong,  so  that  the 
hen  will  remain  on  the  nest  until 
the  hatching  is  completed.  Feed 
and  water  the  hen  and  let  her  move 
about  for  a  short  time. 

Then  take  mother  and  poults  to 
a  large-size  packing  box  covered 
with  roofing  paper,  with  laths  two 
and  one-half  inches  apart  in  front. 
In  front  of  the  coop  inclose  a  grass 
plot  6  feet  square  with  boards  12 
inches  wide  to  prevent  the  poults 
wandering  away.  The  coop  should 
have  a  board  floor  and  both  coop 
and  run  should  be  moved  to  fresh 
ground  not  less  than  once  a  week, 
and  more  often  if  necessary. 

Feed  the  poults  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  coop  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
rolled  oats  and  dry  bread  crumbs. 
Cut  the  eggs  fine  and  make  the  mix- 
ture crumbly.  Feed  five  times  daily. 
Give  clabbered  milk  or  cottage 
cheese.  Soak  light  bread  in  sour 
skimmilk  and  squeeze  dry.  Alter- 
nate this  with  the  egg  mixture. 
Twice  a  week  feed  finely-chopped 
cooked  liver  or  waste-meat,  as  much 
as  they  will  clean  up  quickly.  After 
the  second  week  scatter  a  mixture  of 
chick  food  or  cracked  wheat  twice 
daily. 

It  is  important  to  provide  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water,  clean  grit 
and  succulent  green  food.  As  soon 
as  the  poults  jump  over  the  12- 
inch  boards  allow  them  free  range. 
They  need  exercise  on  a  clean  range 
to  obtain  the  flies,  grasshoppers, 
grubs  and  worms,  and  the  seeds  that 
are  provided  by  nature  in  order  to 
develop  a  healthy  constitution. 

Little  turkeys  require  more  animal 
food  than  baby  chicks,  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  buttermilk  and  cooked 
liver  are  the  best  substitutes  for 


flies  and  bugs.  Dry  cornmeal  swells 
in  their  crops,  ferments  and  kills 
more  poults  than  all  other  foods 
combined.  Young  turkeys  need 
foods  to  develop  a  big  frame  and 
large  organs;  eggs,  milk,  and  meat 
will  do  this,  but  corn,  sorghum  seed 
or  grain  of  any  kind  fed  to  excess 
will  kill  them  every  time. 

Do  not  leave  food  on  the  ground 
to  sour  or  mold.  Remove  what  is 
not  eaten.  After  two  weeks  let  the 
hen  take  the  poults  and  range;  see 
that  she  returns  to  the  coop  at  night. 
Keep  the  hen  and  poults  free  of 
lice  by  greasing  and  dusting  them 
with  yellow  insect  powder.  Mois- 
ten the  head,  under  the  wings  and 
around  the  vent  with  a  little  cot- 
tonseed oil.  Do  not  permit  poults 
to  run  on  ground  that  chickens  or 
pigs  have  made  filthy.  Plow  up  such 
ground,  or  fence  it  in. 

The  turkey  hen  may  be  profitably 
used  as  a  mother  when  she  has  laid 
out  her  second  clutch  of  eggs,  as 
she  rarely  lays  a  third.  Call  the 
hens  home  to  roost  by  feeding  them 
the  mixture  of  cracked  corn,  wheat 
and  cowpeas  every  night. 

Further  information  in  reference 
to  turkeys  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Extension  Division  of  Clemson  Col- 
lege, South  Carolina. 

Scaly  Legs 

THIS  is  caused  by  a  mite  under 
the  scales  of  the  feet  and 
shanks,  and  is  considered  to  be  infec- 
tious, but  does  not  spread  very  rap- 
idly. It  is  noticed  most  frequently  in 
old  fowls.  These  scales  can  be  re- 
moved by  soaking  the  feet  and  shanks 
in  warm,  soapy  water  and  by  rubbing 
or  brushing  them  off  with  a  tooth- 
brush or  nailbrush.  After  the  scales 
have  been  removed  apply  sulphur 
ointment  or  equal  parts  of  melted 
lard  and  kerosene.  The  frequent  ap- 
plication of  kerosene  has  also  been 
found  effectual  without  the  previous 
soaking  in  water. 

Food  for  Laying  Hens 

SPROUTED  oats  are  good  for  lay- 
ing hens  and  should  be  fed  when 
the  shoots  are  not  over  one-half  inch 
in  length.  Tender,  juicy  green  stuff 
should  be  fed,  such  as  beets,  cabbage, 
green  clover  or  other  succulent  food, 
but  it  is  unwise  to  feed  green  food 
in  a  frozen  condition  to  laying  hens; 
skimmilk,  buttermilk,  dried  milk  and 
dry  ground  bone  are  also  good  for 
the  protein  in  them,  altho  they  do 
not  have  much  fat.  Feather  eating 
is  caused  by  a  shortage  of  animal 
food  such  as  meat,  bugs  and  insects. 

Disinfect  Chick  Brooder 

GIVE  the  chicks  a  good  start  by 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  the 
brooder  before  they  are  placed  in  it. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Ex- 
periment Station  recommends  scrub- 
bing with  hot  water  or  the  use  of  a 
3  to  5  per  cent  solution  of  any  of  the 
coal  tar  or  other  commercial  disin- 
fectants. Have  the  brooder  dry  be- 
fore the  chicks  are  introduced  into  it. 
Cleaning  the  brooder  once  a  week 
during  the  brooding  period  is  a  good 
practice. 

Dusting  Powder 

A GOOD  dusting  powder  for  lice, 
mites,  fleas,  etc.,  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

Carbolic  acid    8  oz. 

Gasoline    1  qt. 

Plaster  of  paris  sufficient  to  absorb 
moisture. 

Dust  over  animals. 


W  SAVES  A  TEAM 


A  good  yield  of  corn  depends  upon 
a  number  of  factors,  of  which  three 
of  the  most  important  are  the  selec- 
tion, the  curing,  and  the  testing  of 
the  seed.  Under  average  farm  con- 
ditions, the  proper  amount  of  care 
taken  in  securing  the  best  seed  will 
be  more  than  repaid. 


4H.P, 
Cushman 
on  a  Binder. 
Same 
Engine 
Do.s  All 
Other 

Farm  Work. 

The  one  successful 
Binder  Engine.  At- 
tachments for  any 
binder.  Twohorses 
easily  pull 8-ft  bind- 
er in  heavy  grain. as 
engine  drivessickle 
and  all  machinery 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 


For  All  Farm  Work 

Throttle  Governed.  Very 
lightweight.  4  H.  P.  only 
190 lbs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ing system  prevents  over- 
heating. Tank  on  front  bal- 
ances cngino  on  rear.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  I  ulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.     4  to  20  H,  P. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

946  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


4  H.  P  Outfit  for  -S.II- 
PuraoMWork.  Sams 

■agiaa  Ua— '  aa  ■laiir 


Market  the  Milk 

Raise  your  Calves  \ 
and  get  the  bigger 

money  to  which  you 
are  entitled.  But  do  not 


feed  the  calf  whole  milk, 
with  butter  fat  worth 


$eoo  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow'a 
mllkorbuttorand 

make  your  calf  pay 
you  a  big  profit  on 
ftsfeed.by  raisingiton 


RAISE 
YOUR 
CALVES 


WITH  J* 

BlffCKFOHIfS 

CALFMEAL 


Blotch  ford's  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

Yoa  get  100  umUonB  ofrlch  tntlk  feed  from  lOOpoundi  of 
Blatchford'a  C»11*  Meal,  and  It  cost*  you  only  on.-. fourth 
M  much.    It  will  make  your  calf  grow  fast  and  well. 

tlatehford'a  Calf  Meal  Is  composed  of  the  alameate 


la  thoroughly  i 

her  HUdue  I-  ... 

Blatchford'a  Pig  Meal  in 
youuM*  piss  »t  weaaing  Urn 


the  young  calf  needs  In  the  moat  trying  period  of  its  life: 
Is  thoroughly  eteun.  eooked-prevente  bowel  troublea  and 
other  111m  due  to  improper  milk  substitute*.     .  , - 

■ca  quick,  a  turd  v  frrowth  of 
tbout  setback  or  falling  off. 
Write  ua  for  our  Free 
Book  on  "flow  to  Rasla* 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc- 
cessfully Without  Milk.'* 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

18  MadisonSt.,  Waukagan,  III. 


Z*.  C.  Beard,  Haoers- 
townt  Md,  .writ**;  **l 
can   nay  Blatchford'a 


•ItilTsl"*'  5*  ~  anyone  100  Pet.  that 
^  —  baacalTcatoraiae,'' 


Winifred  Worth's 

Crochet  Book 

showing  more  than  65  new  different  de- 
signs with  full  instructions  how  they  are 
crocheted  and  the  different  uses  that  they 
can  he  put.  Many  of  our  women  readers 
say  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  wonderful 
crochet  book  they  have  ever  seen. 


This  Crochet  Book  Will  Be  Sent 
To  You  FREE 

if  you  will  send  us  25c  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  three  months  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business. 

The  Farming  Business'is  aweeklypub- 
licatinii  printed  52  times  a  year.  Contains 
never  less  than  32  pages  weekly.  Gives 
the  best  and  most  practical  advice  regard- 
ing your  farm  problems,  and  in  addition 
has  a  continued  story,  a  page  of  needle- 
work, pattern  department,  a  page  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  a  department  of  house- 
keeping and  a  large  department  showing 
recent  discoveries  and  latest  inventions, 
war  news  of  the  week  with  a  map  printed 
in  four  colors.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

This  big  paper,  13  issues  for  25c,  and 
the  crochet  book  free.    Send  for  it  today. 

The  Farming  Business 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,    Chicago,  III. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER-*' Vp, 

free  trial  oo  thi»  finest  of  bicycles— the  "Ranter."  We 
wiB  ■his  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  ia  advance.  This  offer  is  absolutely  genumt. 
WRITE  TOD  A  Y  loT  oar  biS  catalog  showing" 
"  .  our  full  Une  of  bicycles  for 

an  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  befori 
senates'  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles. 
Sundries  and  nseful  bicycle  information.  It's  f i  ae. 

TIRE*-,  COASTER. BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
Co  bos,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
■Mcjlli  s  at  half  usual  prices.    A  limited  number  of 


J  hand  bicycles  takes  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
goes,  at  &3  to  $41  each. 

RIOER  AOENTm  wanted  in  each  town  to  rids  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1916  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

•It  Casts  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  bow  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.  Writs  today. 

HEAD  CYCLE  CO,  DtptSl96,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Greatest^ 
Cleanser  of  All. 


CLEANS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 


Hakes  soap  without  boiling.  Turns  well  water 
Into  rain  water  Hakes  cbespest,  most  efficient 
washing  fluid  —  to  be  used  without  powders, 
chips,  etc.  Supreme  as  disinfector  and  vermin 
exterminator.  Ask  for  booklet  of  other  uses. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 
Hana factories  Chemists  PH1LADEL? 


■Kg 


Why  Sheep  Raising  Will  Pay 


Continued  From  Page  260 


Atlantic  coast  was  growing  very- 
cheap,  he  returned  to  New  England 
and  entered  the  sheep  business.  His 
farm  is  devoted  to  dairying,  beef  rais- 
ing, and  as  he  has  a  climate  which 
permits  corn  culture,  he  is  able  to 
produce  prime  pork  and  beef  and 
mutton  for  market. 

The  wool  situation  at  present  has 
given  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  considerable  difficulty.  The 
officials  are  at  present  engaged  in  a 
campaign  in  which  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  have  better  methods  of  wool 
handling  employed,  to  the  end  that 
our  domestic  wool  may  not  suffer 
from  the  standpoint  of  market  qual- 
ity and  grading  when  compared  with 
foreign  wools  offered  in  our  markets. 

Among  the  subjects  now  receiving 
careful  consideration  are:  The  man- 
ufacturing value  of  American  wools; 
the  improvement  of  farm  and  ranch 
methods  of  handling  wool;  the  possi- 
ble adaptation  of  foreign  methods  to 
American  conditions;  improvements 
in  breeding;  the  standardization  of 
the  wool  clip,  and  the  prevention  of 
damage  by  dogs  and  predatory  ani- 
mals. 

One  of  the  paramount  features  re- 
garding the  present  shortage  in 
clothing  is  due  to  the  universal  lack 
of  proper  grading  and  caring  for  the 
wool  from  farm  to  factory.  Altho 
the  United  States  ranks  as  one  of 
the  leading  wool-producing  countries 
of  the  world,  thousands  of  pounds  of 
good  wool  go  to  waste  because  of  the 
farmer's  slackness.  This  means  that 
the  amount  of  wool  imported  annual- 
ly by  American  manufacturers  is 
equal  to  more  than  one-half  of  the 
home-grown     clip.     Foreign  wool 


growers,  Australians  in  particular, 
maintain  a  uniformly  high-grade 
standard  in  the  handling  of  their 
wools.  This  care  in  preparation  for 
market  has  served  to  give  Australian 
wool  a  high  reputation  that  insures 
it  full  value  at  the  time  of  selling  to 
the  manufacturer. 

On  account  of  poor  handling  the 
American  farmer  loses  an  average  of 
3  cents  per  pound  of  the  actual  value 
of  his  wool.  This  is  due  to  a  failure 
to  classify  the  wool  previous  to  sell- 
ing and  to  defects  from  the  use  of 
improper  twine,  branding  paints  and 
other  minor  causes.  Manufacturers 
have  come  to  look  for  undesirable 
features  in  American  wools,  and 
these  have  constituted  a  fixed  charge 
which  is  borne  by  the  farmer,  thus 
reducing  the  animal  product  as  well. 

Our  modern  agriculture  needs 
sheep,  more  sheep.  We  need  sheep 
to  meet  modern  practical  conditions. 
Farmers  can  do  nothing  better  than 
enter  the  Shropshire  breed  in  those 
regions  of  this  country  adapted  to 
sheep.  These  are  called  the  "farm- 
er's sheep,  a  rent-paying  sheep,  a  ten- 
ant's sheep,  a  money-making  sheep, 
wool-producing,  mutton-carrying,  a 
bank,  a  save-all,  a  frugal-living, 
quick-fattening  and  handy  sheep." 
Shropshires  are  not  only  economical 
feeders,  but,  like  other  improved 
breeds,  they  are  good  soil  conservers. 
They  are  adapted  to  a  more  intensive 
and  more  profitable  system  of  agri- 
culture. By  increasing  the  sheep  on 
the  American  farms,  we  will  also  in- 
crease our  food  supply  at  moderate 
cost,  and  greater  stability  and  per- 
manence of  American  farming  busi- 
ness will  follow. 


Barn  Equipment  and  Farm  Sanitation 


BOYS  S  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  Ufe  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  10,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  Join).  It  Is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  Hs  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT. 

paper  tells  all 
about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stones  of  adventure,  jok--:-..  «  niur^d 
pictures  and  other  ma  tier  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  to  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  15c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  h  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout  (13 
issues)  for  IS  weeks  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  Instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT. 
510  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


WITTE 

mm 

Yon  ran 't  buy  any  owl  eng-ine  at  a 
lower  price.  You  can't  bar  a  hrtirr 
•nsrine  at  doable  thepricp.  Sold  direct 
factory  to  oaer.  Eatablished  1670. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
8152  Oakland  Av.  KaneaeCity.Mo. 
MM  Empire  Bid*,. .Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2  ft-P.  129.95 

3  ii  p.  117. a 

4  HP.  IA4.75 
6  H-P,  f-!i.30 
d  H  I'.  $120  VI) 
Writcfo»prle<-» 
on  rife,  I  :.  l., 

«n<l  Tj.  H-P. 

PATENT" "  s 

3  free  book*; 


IDEAS   WANTED.  Mann- 
ant  Owen  Patenta.    Hfnd  for 
invention*  wanted,  f-tc, 
I  h**lp  you   market  your  Invention  wlthnnt  charg**. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,   110  Owen  Bide..  WMbimttM,  D.  C. 


PATENTS! 


—WATSON  E.  COI-EMAW. 
uhin«rton,  D.  C.  Book*  free. 
iffbentreferC'aa.   U«,t  romilta 


ELECTR IG  m 


*>IM,  Hall 
«•■'••  l.lcllM.    I  i 


LKHTW,  PLANTS.  LAMPS.  MOTORS, 

I  ,./!..    •     I>       ,„  ...     .  I,  ,r  ...  ,  .     R||       II.  * 

i.   OHIO  KI.KI  TKIl;  ttOKal.  <le,rl,oa,  O. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising 
appears  in  THK  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  Wh  en  answer- 
ing these  advertisements, 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


Continued  Fi 

thrown  into  the  discard. 

Like  a  factory,  and  the  farm  is  a 
factory,  it  frequently  is  good  busi- 
ness economy  to  scrap  what  appears 
to  be  fairly  effective  equipment  for 
something  which  is  better.  This  must 
come  upon  the  farm.  There  are  to- 
day demands  made  upon  the  farm- 
er which  the  farmer  of  yester- 
day never  dreamed  of,  and  what 
would  suffice  for  the  farmer  of  yes- 
terday is  hopelessly  out  of  date  and 
inefficient  for  the  farmer  of  today. 
This  is  what  makes  the  engineering 
aspect  of  this  subject  so  very  inter- 
esting and  important.  In  putting 
modern  equipment  on  any  farm, 
careful  study  of  present  needs  and 
future  possibilities  of  demand  de- 
serve careful  and  discriminating  at- 
tention. In  many  instances  this  re- 
quires practically  an  entirely  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  buildings,  and 
whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  the 
up  to  date  equipment  of  the  farm  is 
primarily  an  engineering  problem. 

As  has  been  said  above,  barn 
equipment  dovetails  intimately  into 
the  subject  of  farm  sanitation.  Not 
less  intimately  is  it  connected  with 
the  great  subject  of  soil  conserva- 
tion. How  this  is  so  needs  no  spec- 
'al  explanation  here.  It  must  be- 
come increasingly  evident,  too,  to 
most  farmers  that  the  bodily  com- 
fort of  their  stock  is  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic factor  worth  reckoning  with 
in  the  future.  Barn  equipment  of  the 
right  sort  is  designed  to  promote  the 
-■•omfort  of  the  stock.  Convenience, 
the  conservation  of  motions,  econ- 
omies of  space  and  arrangements — 
all  these  are  to  be  important  busi- 
ness factors  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
future,  and  herein  barn  equipment  is 
destined  to  play  a  large  part.  In- 
deed, hardly  is  there  a  department 
of  farm  life  and  activity  which  is 
unaffected  by  the  barn,  its  location, 
its  environment,  Its  character  and 
its  equipment. 

It  may  be  insisted  upon  as  axio- 
matic that  farm  sanitation  as  a 
whole  practically  is  impossible  un- 
less the  barn  itself  is  sanitary  in  lo- 
cation, construction  and  equipment. 
The  farmer  who  is  to  realize  the 
highest  percentage  of  profit  from  his 
operations  must  henceforth  pursue 


om  Page  264 
those  operations  in  a  sanitary  way. 
Money  spent  to  secure  this  end  is 
true  economy.  While  it  is  true  that 
farm  sanitation  is  a  subject  which 
involves  every  department  of  the 
farm,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  it 
must  start  with  the  barn  if  it  is  to 
be  followed  out  in  a  logical,  con- 
sistent and  successful  manner.  This 
must  justify  the  emphasis  here  laid 
upon  this  single  phase  of  so  great  a 
subject. 

Education  Which  Edu- 
cates 

Continued  From  Page  263 
Farmers  refused  to  consider  such 
a  small  tract  a  demonstration 
farm  and,  as  a  rule,  viewed  it 
with  disrespect  because  the  farm- 
ing on  it  must  be  done  on  such  an 
unpractical  scale.  The  farmer  is 
right,  and  the  schools  now  having 
small  tracts  of  land  consider  them 
nothing  more  than  a  laboratory  for 
regular  high  school  work.  We  have 
learned  that  the  proper  place  to  con- 
duct experiments  and  demonstrations 
is  on  the  farmer's  own  land  and  not 
on  the  "toy"  farms.  The  school  gar- 
dens and  home-project  work  is  a  very 
desirable  form  of  work  if  the  instruc- 
tor is  able  to  arrange  such  work  so 
it  will  not  take  much  of  his  time. 
Too  often  this  kind  of  work  serves 
as  a  "loophole"  for  an  instruction 
not  properly  qualified  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  farming  community  as  a 
whole. 

Plenty  of  Pure  Water 

THERE  can  be  no  question  that 
for  the  full  enjoyment  of  health 
for  farm  animals  an  unlimited  and 
pure  supply  of  water  is  essential," 
says  W.  H.  Dalrymple  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterinary  Science,  Louisi- 
ana State  University;  "and  altho 
the  effects  of  a  bad  supply  may  not 
always  produce  prejudicial  effects 
that  may  be  seen,  yet  it  must  be  a 
means  of  jeopardizing  the  health  o! 
animals,  by  lowering  the  tone  of  the 
system,  and  rendering  them  more 
susceptible  to  contract  dangerous 
bacterial  diseases  when  such  are 
present." 


ShaipTools  Pay Big 


$0  o/n of  a11  ed<?ed  f  arm  to°,s  used 

*-''v/  in  America  are  sharpened  by 
the  manufacturer  on  "Cleveland  Grind- 
stones"— the  natural  abrasive  stone  that 
best  preserves  the  temper  of  the  steel. 

Profit  by  the  maker's  experience.  Keep 
your  own  tools  at  their  best  w  ih  "Cleveland 
Grindstones"— the  recognized  standard. 

Best  for 


the 
Farm 


Harvest 
King 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Every  Farmer  should 
have  the  "Harvest 
K  ng",  complete  for 
hand  or  power.  Un- 
equalled for  sharpen- 
ing mower  blaues, 
scythes,  tools,  etc. 

Has  angle  steel 
frame,  enameled 
to  resist  rust;  roll- 
erbearings;a24x2 
inch  selected  gen- 
uine "Cleveland 
Grindstone;" 
costs  but  little 
more  than  a 
mounted  hand 
stone  of  equal 
size. 


To  prove  the  superior 
grit  and  toughness 
of  the  "Harvest 
King",  we  will  send 
this  handy  "Harvest 
King,  Jr."  for  kitchen 
use,  charges  prepaid 
as  far  west  as  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana,  on  receipt  of  one 
dollar. 

Send  $1.00  today.  Qel  Free  Booklet  for  Farmers. 
THE  CLEVELAND  STONE  COMPANY 
1 130  Leader-News  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


[CLEVELAND  6RI  NDSTONESj 
[Preserve  Too!  Temper 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


a  Positively  greatest  roofing  offer.  Be  sure 
I  to  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofing 
1  Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cov- 
iering,  siding  or  ceiling.  EDWARDS 
1 TIGHTCOTE  REO  STEEL  SHINGLES 
Icostless  and  outlast  3  ordinaryroofs 
I— outlast  building  itself— no  painting 
|or  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-proof; 
:  guaranteed  lightning- proof  I  Re-  — _ 

duces  Insurance.  «eo  duster 

FREE  Roofing  Books*,;^ 

ReoCluster  Steel  ShingleB,V-Cnmp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Paint- 
ed or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Write 
for  FVeight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 
price,  ever  made  on  world's  beat  roofinir 
Free  Samples  and  Roofing  Book  No.  <j95. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

515-595  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


HAVANA^ 

^  STEEL  WHEELS 


Strong1  and  durable,  because 
they  are  made  on  correct 
principles.  Thimble  skein  or 
straight  steel  axle,  we  fitthem 
all.  We  manufacture  Farm 
Trucks  also  with  either 
Steel  Wheels  orWood  Wheels. 
Postal  card  request  will  bring 
you  our  Free  Catalog. 
HAVANA  METAL.  WHEEL  CO. 
liox  27,  Havana,  111. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit,  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnFF  DfiflK 
gain  list  and  free  book  rilCC  DUWI1 
describing  the  Ml  AW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  ail  makes,  new 
and  second  -band,  836  and  up. 
SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dopt.i   I.Caleaburg,  Kanaaa. 


|  ft  CENTS  A  DAY 

*■  "  Pays  for  this  Cornet 
An  astounding  offer 
Only  10c  a  day  buys  this 
superb  Triple  Silver 
Plated  Lyric  Oornet,  FREE 
1111*1.  before  you  decide  to 


\»/,      ,*7ri__  buy,    Write  for  our  big  offei 

WURL1IZER  Free  Band  Catalog 

200  years  ot  inslrumenl  making  -— — — —  * 


Write  for  our  big  new  250 
page  Hand  Catalog.  Hock- 
bottom,  direst  ■  from  -  the- 
manufacturer's  prices  on 
all  kinds  of  Instruments* 
I'ay  for  them  at  the  rate 
of  only  a  few  cunts  a  day. 

Generous  allowance 
lor  old  Instruments, 

h'rec  I  i'i  a  I .  We  supply  the  I'.  S.  (liu't.   W  rile  today. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlilzer  Co.,  fe!' 


Carryins  Case  Free 

]  t  you  act  at  once, 
we  will  give  you  ab* 
tolutely  free  a  hand- 
gome  genuine  leather 
oaf/Tying  cane  with 
comet  offered  here. 


FARMING 


,u^v^;^'|y1^,^^•cM;,:ie.T^u  a^c, 

ii K  advertlFc-ments   please  say.      I  saw 

yoW  SI  In  Tlio  Farming  Business. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

WANT  AOS  product""  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  Bad  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  per  EC  week —  nol 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO  ^anD*  £oyo?ecp0;: 

600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Sow  Rape  for  Hogs 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK  ?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cs go,  HI,  


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  bo  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111.   


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVERY- 
where.  Government  Jobs.  $70.00  month. 
Short  hours.  Vacation.  Big  chance  for  farm- 
ers. Write  Immediately  for  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dep't. 
K  118,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    , 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Bovce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.   


AGENTS  WANTED 

WE  WILL,  PAT  YOU  $120.00  TO  Dis- 
tribute "Successful  Farming"  in  your  locality. 
Honey  making  book  for  farmers.  Write  at 
once  for  our  new  Institute  plan.  60  days' 
work  or  less.  No  money  required.  International 
Instltut e,  413  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

SUITS  $3.75,  PANTS  $1.00.  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111,  


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co..  Dept.   22.   St.   Louis.  Mo.  

AGENTS — SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LISTS 
of  calling  and  business  cards,  letterheads, 
envelopes,  etc.  Low  prices — liberal  commis- 
sion.    Forman's.  Box  693  A.  Waterbury,  t'onn. 


FORAGE  crops  furnish  the  best 
possible  way  of  cheapening  the 
cost  of  pork  production  if  we  can 
trust  the  experience  of  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
of  numerous  hog  feeders.  High 
priced  grain  must  be  used  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  cheaper  crops  may 
be  substituted  for  a  part  of  it.  The 
Missouri  Station  experiments  show 
that  the  five  pounds  of  grain  required 
to  produce  a  pound  of  pork  in  dry 
lots  may  be  reduced  to  three  pounds 
if  the  hogs  are  running  on  alfalfa, 
rape,  clover,  sorghum,  or  blue  grass. 
The  average  return  per  bushel  of 
corn  fed  was  66  cents  a  bushel  in 
case  of  dry  lot  feeding  as  compared 
with  $1.10  when  the  hogs  fed  were 
running  on  pasture. 

Economy  of  work  and  a  better  ef- 
fect on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  are 
also  secured  by  hogging  down,  so 
the  forty  per  cent  saving  in  grain 
feed  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Hogs  on  pasture  nearly  always  drop 
the  manure  where  it  will  do  some 
good,  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  if 
dry  lot  feeding  is  practiced.  The 
grain  feed  keeps  the  animal  in  bet- 


ter health  and  free  range  gives  him 
a  chance  to  keep  himself  more  near- 
ly free  from  lice  and  worms. 

Among  the  forage  crops  tested  for 
pork  production,  alfalfa  stands  at 
the  very  top  because,  (1)  its  long 
growing  season  enables  it  to  furnish 
both  early  and  late  pasture,  (2)  it 
is  drought  resistant  and  does  very 
well  on  the  driest  seasons  and  the 
driest  parts  of  the  growing  season  in 
Missouri,  (3)  its  high  protein  con- 
tent makes  it  especially  good  for 
balancing  the  corn  in  the  ration. 

Clover  ranks  next  to  alfalfa  and 
fits  into  corn-belt  rotations  much 
better.  It  is  similar  in  composition, 
but  does  not  furnish  pasture  as 
early  or  keep  as  many  hogs  per  acre. 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  the  best  of  the 
crops  that  must  be  sown  each  year. 
It  may  be  sown  alone  or  broadcast 
at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  per  acre 
after  which  a  bushel  of  oats  per  acre 
can  be  drilled  in.  Sorgum  is  also  to 
be  recommended  and  blue  grass  is 
excellent,  especially  for  early  and 
late  pasture,  but  it  is  likely  to  take  a 
rest  during  a  hot,  dry  summer.  At 
such  times  the  green  succulent  sorg- 
hum will  be  very  acceptable. 


Cost  of  Mule  Keep 
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FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W,  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.   


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
Bale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  111.  


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easv  terms— along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature. 
Say  what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker, 
214  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA — BUY 
now  while  lands  are  cheap  and  terms  liberal. 
Maps  and  literature  telling  all  about  the  State 
sent  free.  Write  to  Fred  D.  Sherman,  State 
Immigration  Commissioner,  Room  601,  State 
Capitol,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 


FARMS,  LAND.  FOR  SALE.  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  


HE  keep  of  work  horses  and 
A  mules  on  the  average  farm  con- 
stitutes a  large  and  important  item 
in  the  operating  cost  of  the  farm," 
says  Mr.  J.  M.  Johnson,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Farm  Man- 
agement Work.  "Just  what  charge 
should  be  made  for  the  labor  of  these 
animals  is  an  open  question.  The 
item  will  vary  on  different  farms 
and  under  different  conditions. 

"To  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cost 
of  keeping  a  horse  or  mule  on  the 
average  farm  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  and  to  determine  the 
charge  which  should  be  made  against 
the  crop  for  each  work  animal,  the 
Division  of  Farm  Management  has 
made  investigations  during  the  past 
summer  on  thirty  farms  in  Catawba 
County  and  has  obtained  the  follow- 
ing results: 

'On  the  thirty  farms  are  kept  92 
horses  and  45  mules.  The  horses 
average  9  years  of  age,  while  the 
mules  average  just  one  year  more. 
The  extreme  ages  run  from  the  age 
of  3  years  for  some  of  the  horses 
which  are  at  rather  light  work  to  28 
years  for  one  horse  and  29  years  for 
one  mule.  Each  of  these  animals  is 
reported  as  doing  some  farm  work. 


The  average  weight  of  the  horses  is 
approximately  1,150  pounds,  while 
that  of  the  mules  is  1,000  pounds 
The  farmers  gave  the  92  horses  a 
value  of  $14,793  or  an  average  of 
$160.80.  They  valued  the  45  mules  at 
$6,648,  or  an  average  of  $147.73  per 
head. 

"The  annual  depreciation  in  value 
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WANT  ADS 

SEEDS  AM*  1  LAN  IS 
TOMATOES,  EGG  PLANTS,  AND  PEIVER 
—Millions  of  them — Varieties  of  tomatoes: 
Globe,  Earllana,  Truckers'  Favorite,  Stone,  100 
for  50c;  000  for  $1.75  postpaid  and  Insured. 
By  express,  500  for  $1.25;  1,000  for  $2.00; 
5.000  for  $1.76;  10,000  for  $1.50  per  1,000.  Egg 
Plants — Varieties:  High  Bush  and  Black 
Beauty.  Pepper  Plants — Varieties:  Ruby 
King,  Chinese  Giant,  Pimento,  100  for  75c;  500 
for  $2.50  postpaid  and  insured.  By  express, 
500  for  $2.00;  1,000  for  $3.00.  Plants  ready 
March  1st.  Fledmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga., 
and  Greenville,  S.  C.  

SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK* 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week,  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  III.   


PATENTS 

PATENTS   WANTED.     WRITE   FOR  LIST 

of  patent  buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  In- 
cluding those  needed  on  farms;  $1,000,0(10  In 
prizes  offered  for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for 
free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  guide 
books  sent  free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We 
assist  Inventors  to  sell  (heir  Inventions.  Victor 
J.  Evans       r«..  S24  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CAMERA  OPERATORS.  WHO  PREFER 
prints  that  pay  for  the  Investment  of  their 
cameras  are  requested  to  mall  us  their  Films, 
Developing  6  Ex.,  10c.  Printing  2^x314.  3c; 
2,/4x4'/4,  4c;  3Ux5«6,  5c.  Post  Cards  5c.  The 
J.  D.  Morgan  Co..  Jordan,  Minn.  


HOME  CANNERS 

HOME  CANNERS — ALL  SIZES.  USED  BY 
U.  S.  Government  Schools,  Girls'  Clubs,  Col- 
laborators, and  Farmers  everywhere.  Head- 
quarters for  Cans  and  Labels.  For  Catalog 
and  Special  Offer,  write  Royal  Home  Canner 
Co.,   Dept.   202.   Albion.  III.  


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 


MINNESOTA  FARM  LANDS 

IMPROVED  FARMS,  ESPECIALLY  ADAP- 
ted  to  Dairying,  near  successful  Cooperative 
creamery,  low  prices.  Easy  terms.  Act  quick- 
ly. Arnold,  Land  Com'r.,  541  Wolvin  Bldg., 
Duluth.  Minn.   


MISCELLANEOUS  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FARMS  FOR  SALE;  15  EASTERN  STATES; 
big  catalogue  free.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Dept.   6285,  150  Nassau  St..  New  York.  


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED— FARMS  &  RANCHES!  OWNERS 
send  description.  We  have  cash  buyers  on 
hand.  Don't  pay  commission.  Write 
Up-To-Date  Realty  Exchange,  La  Salle, 
Illinois.   


WANTED— FARMS;  HAVE  3,357  BUYERS ; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  157  Farmers' 
Exchange.    Denver.  Colo.  


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


TAM WORTH  HOGS,  IMMENSE  SIZE,  PRO- 
liflc  breeders,  best  sucklors.  and  easy  feeders. 
Quality  of  bacon  unsurpassed.  Descriptive 
circular.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Warren 
Morton,  Drawer  217.  Russellvllle,  Ky.  

O.  T.  C.  HOGS.  ALL  AGES.  CIRCULAR 
free.  Pair  pigs  $14.  Walter  D.  Runbush,  Ma 
comb.  III. 


COLLIES 

COLLIES  OR  A I R  IS  DALE  TERHIEUS 
state  which  you  want,  send  two  cent  stami 
for  list.  W.  R.  Watson,  Box  1005,  Oakland 
I "  w  .'I 


AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

TIRE       BUYERS       COflfPARB  PRICES 

Guarantees,  etc.,  of  the  tires  you  are  using 
with    80    leading    Standard    Make  Guaranteed 

Tires.      Nothing    like    it    published.  Nun-Skid 

list   LZ   10c.     Tire   List  Co..   P.   O.  Box  151" 

Pltttburgh,  Pa. 


Save  the  Babies 


Continued  From  Page  267 


this  is  merely  a  matter  of  commer- 
cial honesty.  More  important  than 
the  amount  of  fat  the  milk  contains, 
the  board  insists,  is  the  amount  of 
dirt  and  manure  the  milk  may  con- 
ceal. 

Every  child  who  can  be  fed  at  the 
breast  of  the  mother  has  a  better 
chance  of  life  and  health  than  the 
artificially  fed  baby.  According  to 
a  circular  recently  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  "among  the 
few  things  unforgivable  is  the  un- 
willingness of  the  mother  to  nurse 
her  child." 

If  the  baby  must  be  artificially 
fed,  the  best  food  will  be  clean  cows' 
milk  secured  from  healthy  herds 
and  handled  with  scrupulous  clean- 
liness from  the  time  it  is  milked  un- 
til it  is  used  by  the  baby.  Cows' 
milk,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  di- 
luted and  otherwise  modified  to  be 
suitable  for  the  child's  digestion. 

Every  detail  in  handling  the  milk 
for  the  baby  is  important.  The 
cleanliness  must  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  clean  house- 
wife. Everything  that  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  milk  must  be  boiled 
before  using.  There  must  be  enough 
bottles  for  all  of  the  nursings  during 
the    twenty-four    hours    and  these 
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FOR  sAl.E 

WE  PAY  $80  A  MONTH  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  Introduce  our 
guaranteed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Blgler 

on  the" 92  horses  was  $782.50  or  $8.50  I  company,  xeis.  Springfield.  Illinois. 

per  head,  while  on  the  45  mules  this  |  '   >. 

item  was  $572.50  or  $12.72  per  head. 
A  few  of  the  mules  and  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  the  horses  were 
less  than  5  years  of  age  and  were 
really  increasing  in  value.  The  value 
of  the  horses  and  mules  amounted  to 
$21,441. 

"The  total  depreciation  in  value  per 
year  amounted  to  $1,355.  At  six  per 
cent  the  interest  on  the  valuation 
amounts  to  $1,286.40.  The  veterinary 
services  amounted  to  $13.50  or  slight- 
ly less  than  ten  cents  per  animal. 
The  shoeing  bills  amounted  to 
$329.20,  while  the  total  cost  of  all 
feed  consumed  amounted  to  $14,- 
231.15.  This  makes  the  annual  cost 
of  keeping  137  head  of  work  stock 
on  thirty  farms  in  the  Piedmont 
section  of  North  Carolina  amount  to 
$17,215.31.  This  gives  an  average 
cost  per  animal  per  year  of  $125.66." 


LEGHORNS 
LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?     A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.   Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..    500-514   N.   Dearborn   St,.   Chicago,  111. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co.,   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago,  in. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


must  be  all  filled  at  one  time  in  the 
morning.  The  bottles  must  be  such 
that  a  bottle  brush  will  reach  all 
parts  of  the  interior.  The  baby  must 
be  fed  regularly  and  must  never  be 
permitted  to  go  to  sleep  while  taking 
its  food. 

It  is  much  easier  to  overfeed  a 
baby  than  to  underfeed  it  and  the 
efforts  made  to  force  the  feeding 
often  end  in  disaster.  If  all  babies 
were  fed  with  proper  care  the  saving 
of  life  would  be  enormous. 

University  Helps  Build 

JUST  a  post  card  addressed  to  the 
Extension  Department,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  will  bring  to 
Ohio  readers  the  information  how 
concrete  watering  troughs  and  sep- 
tic tanks  can  be  built  with  the  aid 
of  specialists  from  the  University. 
Collapsible  forms  for  the  tanks  have 
been  prepared  which  will  be  brought 
to  your  farm  and  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  concrete  walls.  The 
materials  must  be  furnished  by  the 
farm  where  the  tanks  are  built  and 
the  neighbors  of  the  community  are 
to  be  Invited  to  witness  the  demon- 
stration. No  fee  is  charged  for  the 
services  of  the  specialist  or  the  use 
of  the  forms. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anythingandeverything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
QVICKLy— 
CHEATLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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VEGETABLE  GROWER. 

A  Magazine  for  the  Lover  of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

CONDUCTED  BY  HENRY  L.  FREKING 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  MAY  20,  1916 


NO.  9 


THREE  BIG  LITTLE  THINGS 

What  These  Have  Done,  Many  Others  Can  Do  Fully  as  Well 


For  Utility  and  Looks 

AFTER  reading  everything  which  we  could 
find  on  the  subject,  we  set  out  several  years 
ago  to  have  a  garden.  Our  aim  was  to  "start 
something"  which  would  keep  the  table  supplied 
with  good  eating,  look  pretty  in  the  yard  and  re- 
quire the  least  possible  amount  of  manual  labor. 
While  we  have  not  yet  reached  this  goal  in  every 
particular,  what  we  have  really  accomplished  may 
be  of  use  to  other  busy  folks  who  like  flowers  and 
fresh  vegetables. 

Across  from  the  house  windows,  at  the  edge  of  a 
little  grass  plot,  is  the  asparagus  bed.  In  front  of 
the  asparagus  are  patches  of  perennial  poppies, 
which  self-sow,  and  are  weeded  once  or  twice  in 
the  early  spring.  They  bloom  thru  June  and  July, 
and  are  then  pulled  out  to  make  room  for  the 
golden  glow  and  other  perennials. , 

After  the  poppies  cease  blooming  the  golden  glow 
— which  grows  so  thriftily  that  it  does  not  even  re- 
quire weeding  and  which  is  set  behind  the  aspara- 
gus— begins  to  show  a  mass  of  yellow.  Still  later 
the  chrysanthemums,  which  are  set  between  the 
poppies,  come  into  bloom. 

This  border  requires  a  little  care  early  in  the 
spring,  but  later  the  plants  become 
so  thrifty  that  they  smother  out  the 
weeds. 

Behind  this  border  Is  the  real  gar- 
den, a  patch  48x20  feet.  Here  some 
very  intensive  farming  is  done 

Last  year  we  kept  a  garden  record 
just  for  fun,  and  surprised  ourselves. 
From  one  peck  of  Early  Ohio  potato 
eyes  we  dug  three  and  one-half  bush- 
els of  potatoes.  From  25  cents'  worth 
of  onion  sets,  one  and  one-half  bush- 
els of  onions.  From  one  dozen  to- 
mato plants,  costing  15  cents,  we 
harvested  two  bushels  of  ripe  toma- 
toes and  one  bushel  of  green  ones  for 
pickle&  It  was  a  poor  year  for  to- 
matoes in  our  locality. 

Also  from  this  little  plot  of  ground 
we  had  more  than  we  could  eat  and 
some  to  give  away,  of  greens,  lettuce, 
radishes,  green  onions,  carrots,  two 
bushels  of  beets,  one-half  bushel  of 
cucumbers,  one  dozen  muskmelons, 
three  large  watermelons  and  a  lot  of 
little  ones  for  pickling.  There  were 
many  messes  of  peas,  parsnips,  a  few 
turnips  and  a  bushel  of  wax  beans. 

Thru  the  middle  of  the  garden 
were  two  rows  of  dahlias  and  a  row  of  asters 
which  furnished  hundreds  of  flowers  for  the  house 
and  the  neighborhood.  There  was  a  twenty-foot 
row  of  sweet  peas,  from  which  we  sold  $3  worth  of 
blossoms.  At  one  end  of  the  patch  a  dozen  currant 
bushes  furnished  some  Jelly.  And  three  grape- 
vines at  the  foot  of  the  plot  yielded  all  the  grapes 
we  could  eat.  All  of  this  on  a  plot  of  ground  20x48 
feet.   Can  anybody  beat  it? 

In  order  to  get  so  much  from  so  little  ground  we 
practiced  crop  rotation  with  a  vengeance.  The  soil 
is  kept  very  rich;  it  is  a  sandy  loam  and  is  ferti- 
lized with  quantities  of  barnyard  manure  and  some 
wood  ashes.  The  melons  and  cucumbers  were 
planted  between  the  rows  of  the  early  potatoes  and 
covered  the  ground  after  the  latter  were  dug.  Rad- 
ishes were  sown  in  the  rows  of  parsnips,  carrots 
and  beets,  so  that  these  crops  were  thinned  out  as 
we  usK>d  the  radishes.  Beans  were  planted  within 
six  inches  of  the  early  peas,  when  the  latter  were  in 
bloom,  and  the  peas  were  removed,  vines  and  all, 
before  the  beans  were  crowded. 

With  a  little  wheel  hoe  this  garden  is  easier  to 
care  for,  and  usually  receives  better  care,  than 
larger,  more  spread  out  gardens  which  yield  no 
more,  but  which  are  supposed  to  be  cultivated  with 
a  horse  cultivator,  when  the  men  folk:)  have  tiine.f?) 

The  Illustration  shows  the  view  from  the  garden 


toward  the  back  door.  In  the  early  spring  the  iris 
bloom  along  the  foundation  of  the  house.  Later  old- 
fashioned  hollyhocks  grow  up  and  nod  in  at  the 
windows. 

We  pull  the  weeds  when  we  think  of  it,  and  apply 
liquid  fertilizer  two  or  three  times  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  a  mulch  from  the  barnyard  during  the 
winter.  When  the  hollyhocks  have  finished  bloom- 
ing we  cut  them  down,  and  they  send  up  big  new 
leaves,  which  are  not  unattractive,  for  the  rest  of 
the  season. — Lulu  G.  Parker. 

Reclamation  by  Modern  Methods 

MY  EXPERIMENT  in  orchard  reclamation  be- 
gan in  the  fall  of  1911.  I  had  been  in  pos- 
session for  some  years  of  a  farm  on  which 
was  an  old  orchard  set  during  the  time  of  my  grand- 
father. It  had  practically  never  received  any  care 
or  attention,  and  its  condition  was  ample  proof  of 
this  fact.  The  trunks  and  larger  limbs  were  cov- 
ered with  the  scabby,  scaly  bark  of  two  or  three 
seasons'  previous  growth ;  the  tops  contained  many 
dead,  decaying  limbs;  the  limbs  which  were  alive 
were  crossed  and  matted  and  held  a  moderate  yield 
of  dried-up,  rotten  apples,  while  the  bases  of  the 
trunks  were  encircled  by  a  good  crop  of  sprouts. 


In  tlir  EJarlj  Sprlnff,  the  Iris  Bloom  Along  the  Foundation  of  tin-  House. 
Later,    Old-FuMhioneri    Hollyhock*    Grow    Up   au«l    Nod  In   at   the  Windows 


As  I  had  plenty  of  young  trees  growing  vigorous- 
ly, it  would  have  seemed  but  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
have  destroyed  these  old  ones,  but  I  wished  to  use 
them  in  an  experiment  to  see  what  could  be  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  putting  new  life  into  them  by 
modern  methods.  I  felt  reasonably  certain  that  the 
judicious  use  of  the  pruning  knife  and  preventive 
spray  mixtures  above  ground,  and  dynamite  below, 
would  work  as  great  a  transformation  in  those  trees 
as  have  the  surgeon's  knife  and  the  pyhsician's  pill 
in  the  reclamation  of  the  bodies  of  many  men. 

I  began  the  process  by  simultaneously  exploding 
four  quarter-pound  charges  of  40  per  cent  dynamite 
to  each  tree  when  soil  and  subsoil  were  dry,  each 
charge  being  at  a  depth  of  thirty  inches  and  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  each  charge  ten  feet  distant 
from  the  base  of  the  tree,  which  caused  the  soil 
and  subsoil  to  hold  in  suspension  barrels  of  mois- 
ture, enabling  the  tiny  feeders  to  secure  an  abun- 
dance of  nourishment  hitherto  inaccessible. 

Then  I  removed  all  the  loose,  shaggy  bark  from 
the  trunks  and  large  limbs  by  scraping  with  a  hoe; 
also  the  accumulations  of  leaves  in  the  forks  and 
crotches;  and  picked  all  the  rotten  apples,  which, 
with  all  refuse  under  each  tree,  were  gathered  to- 
gether and  burned. 

Then  I  went  at  the  pruning,  determined  to  be  un- 
merciful.   I  cut  off  the  thrifty  bunches  of  sprouts 


at  the  base  of  each  tree  trunk.  All  dead  or  broken 
limbs  were  removed.  Next  I  cut  out  such  of  the 
live  limbs  as  unduly  obstructed  the  entrance  of  the 
sunlight  or  caused  the  tree  to  appear  unbalanced. 
Each  limb  was  cut  close  to  the  body  and  each 
wound  promptly  painted  with  roofing  paint.  I  had 
no  set  rule  to  follow  in  doing  the  pruning,  but  kept 
in  mind  the  ideal  of  an  open,  well-balanced  tree, 
and  then  used  a  little  "horse  sense"  in  working  to 
attain  that  ideal. 

Early  in  March,  1912,  while  the  trees  were  yet 
dormant,  I  began  my  campaign  of  spraying.  The 
first  application  was  of  lime  sulphur,  twenty  gal- 
lons to  each  200-gallon  tank,  applied  thru  fine  noz- 
zles, pressure  gauge  registering  225.  Just  before 
blooming  period,  the  second  application  was  made, 
using  six  gallons  of  lime  sulphur  and  eight  pounds 
of  lead  arsenate  to  each  tank,  same  nozzles  and 
pressure  used  as  before. 

Third  application  was  made  when  the  bloom  was 
off,  but  before  the  calyx  cups  were  closed.  The  so- 
lution applied  was  four  pounds  lead  arsenate  to 
each  tank.  This  time  I  used  bordeaux  nozzles  un- 
der 250  pounds'  pressure. 

About  June  1  I  applied  sixteen  pounds  lump  lime, 
sixteen  pounds  bluestone  and  eight  pounds  lead 
arsenate  to  each  tank,  using  whirlpool  nozzles  un- 
der 200  pounds'  pressure. 

The  fifth  and  last  application  was 
made  about  July  1,  and  the  solution 
was  the  same  as  that  used  in  appli- 
cation No.  4  and  described  in  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

No  solution  was  allowed  to  stand 
over  night,  and  the  spraying  was 
done  only  on  sunshiny  days.  All  the 
way  thru  the  work  was  done  accord- 
ing to  the  very  best  advice  I  could 
get  from  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  and  North  Carolina  Ex- 
periment Station. 

The  early  trees  began  to  give  re- 
turns in  July,  1912,  among  the  num- 
ber being  nine  horse-apple  trees, 
which  produced  twenty-seven  and 
one-half  bushels  of  prime  fruit  in  a 
season  of  great  scarcity,  which  I 
readily  sold  at  $2  per  bushel;  two 
Virginia  Beauty  trees,  fifteen  bush- 
els, bringing  $1.50  per  bushel  at 
Thanksgiving;  one  Shockley  pro- 
duced thirty  bushels,  which  I  easily 
sold  for  $1  per  bushel;  an  old  Lim- 
bertwig,  thirty-one  bushels,  which 
brought  $1.25  per  bushel  in  February 
and  March,  1913;  three  Edwards 
Winter,  thirty  bushels,  netting  $37.50;  nine  Wine- 
saps  netted  $84;  two  Mattamuskeets,  $35;  one 
Mountaineer,  $12.50. 

Thus  from  twenty-eight  trees  which  in  the  past 
several  years  had  produced  only  small  yields  of  un- 
marketable fruit,  I  had  in  the  first  season  sold  248 
bushels  of  first-class  fruit,  receiving  $315.25.  I 
figure  that  $115.25  would  be  ample  to  cover  all  cost 
of  explosives,  spray  materials,  labor,  depreciation 
of  power  outfit,  and  all  other  items  of  expense  in 
connection  with  the  work  done  on  the  trees,  thereby 
leaving  me  a  clear  profit  of  $200.  This  takes  no  ac- 
count of  150  gallons  of  cider  made  from  inferior 
fruit — inferior  from  the  point  of  size  only,  all  be- 
ing practically  sound  and  free  from  worms — nor  of 
a  plenteous  supply  for  home  consumption  in  can- 
ning and  making  jelly. 

In  the  two  seasons  since  then  the  trees  have  been 
holding  well  up  to  the  record  set  in  the  first,  no 
commercial  fertilizers  being  used,  only  ashes  and 
barnyard  manure  under  drip  or  edge  of  limbs.  I 
cannot  say  how  long  it  will  be  before  these  trees 
will  need  the  dynamite  treatment  again  or  cease  to 
respond  to  the  effect  of  spraying,  tho  it  would  seem 
that  ten  or  fifteen  years  would  be  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate.— J.  M.  Freed. 

Continued  on  Poge  28  6 
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MARKETING  FRUIT  PRODUCTS 

Some  Ideas  Which  Many  People  Have  Found  Helpful  to  Them 


IN  FEW  lines  of  farm  products  is  there  a  better 
opportunity  for  direct  to  consumer  shipping 
than  in  fruit  husbandry.  Fruits  are  growing  in 
favor  as  food,  are  healthful,  sustaining  and  not 
unduly  expensive.  City  people  call  for  them  con- 
stantly, both  in  season  and  for  use  canned  or  pre- 
served, yet  many  find  the  prices  of  local  retailers 
in  their  cities  and  towns  almost  prohibitive.  On 
the  other  hand  the  grower  finds  prices  offered  in 
his  home  neighborhood  all  too  small  when  the  time 
and  expense  of  cultivation,  care,  spraying,  picking, 
sorting  out  the  small  sizes  and  packing  the  stand- 
ards are  all  considered.  The  remedy  is  direct  to 
consumer  shipping  and  neighborhood  cooperation, 


The  Label  Tells  Them  Where  to  Come  Apalu 
If  They  Are  Satisfied 

when  the  product  of  one  grower  is  too  small  for 
individual  shipping. 

By  advertisement  or  personal  canvass  a  list  of 
high  class  city  consumers  is  secured.  Several 
families  unite  and  engage  large  shippings,  or  the 
high  grade  hotels  and  cafes  may  be  solicited  to 
purchase  shipments  of  guaranteed  high  grade 
fruits.  But  there  must  be  unusual  care  to  see  that 
these  shippings  are  all  up  to  sample.  If  any  grower 
cannot  be  trusted  to  prepare  his  crates  of  uniform 
grade  he  should  be  eliminated  from  the  shipping 
association   entirely.     For  one  "off"  grade  crate 


By  C.  L.  Chamberlin 

showing  intentional  deception  in  small  sizes,  knotty 
or  stung  fruit  will  destroy  the  reputation  of  all  and 
lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  prices  received.  For  it  is 
the  absolute  certainty  of  high  grade  in  every  lot 
that  leads  city  men  to  pay  a  price  above  the  open 
market  rates. 

A  neatly  put  up  crate  marked  with  a  fancy  name 
or  brand  design  costs  little  extra,  presents  a  pleas- 
ing appearance  and  gives  a  certain  individuality  by 
which  buyers  learn  to  know  and  select  certain  lots. 
Blemished  fruit  and  that  below  a  certain  size  will 
be  thrown  out  and  either  kept  for  home  use,  sold 
to  wine,  cider  or  fresh  juice  makers,  put  up  as 
preserves,  jelly,  or  canned  in  ways  that  do  not 
show  original  size.  Fruits  of  small  or  deformed 
shape  are  just  as  healthful  and  nutritious  as  the 
"mammoth"  and  "perfection"  kinds,  but  the  gilt- 
edged  trade  demands  appearance  in  addition  to 
other  qualities  and  its  wishes  must  be  respected 
if  its  cash  is  to  be  gathered  in.  Sort  the  fruit 
that  remains  after  the  general  culling  into  grades 
such  as  "Extra,"  "Fancy,"  "Choice,"  or  "Good." 
Stamp  the  appropriate  name  on  the  outside  of  each 
crate,  together  with  the  grower's  name  and  general 
brand  or  trade  name,  if  any. 

There  is  always  an  advantage  in  arranging  for  a 
single  shipping  address.  Whether  one  or  a  half 
dozen  men  unite  to  buy  the  growers'  products,  they 
should  secure  some  one  to  take  charge  of  every 
shipment  and  deliver  by  crates  the  proportionate 
share  of  each  buyer.  This  is  less  expensive  all 
around.  Each  city  buyer  decides  on  the  grade  and 
quantity  he  can  use,  and  the  agent  (meaning  the 
individual  who  receives  shipments)  sums  up  the 
demands  and  notifies  the  growers'  representative 
of  the  grades,  kinds  and  quantities  wanted.  The 
growers  contribute  whatever  they  are  best  prepared 
to  furnish,  and  their  representative  makes  out  a 
bill  and  forwards  when  he  ships.  From  the  bill 
the  city  agent  divides  up  the  arriving  crates  and 
charges  each  to  each  buyer. 

These  two  agents  or  shippers  are  not  middlemen 
in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term.  They  may  be 
directly  interested  in  selling  or  buying,  but  are 
allowed  a  small  fee  or  per  cent,  not  as  a  profit  but 
merely  to  remunerate  for  time  actually  spent.  In 
many  localities  the  city  agent  is  a  real  commission 
man  who  caters  to  the  most  exclusive  trade  and  is 


able  to  pay  the  growers  a  fair  price  and  yet  make 
something  on  his  sales  to  the  city  consumers. 

This  plan  often  works  better  than  direct  selling 
since  the  growers  are  able  to  make  shipments  in 
larger  quantities — carload  lots  are  common — and  be 
at  no  expense  of  time  or  money  finding  and  keeping 


V  Little  Trouble  find  ExueiiNe  to  Label  It  Would 
Be  Well  Repaid 

city  buyers.  Association  among  the  shippers  en- 
ables them  to  fill  calls  for  larger  amounts,  to  sat- 
isfy demands  for  any  desired  grade  and  to  handle 
neighborhood  products  under  one  shipment  by  a 
single  carrier  and  thus  economize  greatly  in  trans- 
portation outlay.  The  plan  is  well  worth  trying  by 
all  fruit-growing  communities. 


This  Is  Business,  Not  Sentiment 

Some  Practical  Methods  for  Saving  Our  Useful  Birds 


BIRD  life  and  the  perpetuation  of  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  vitally  concerns  not  only  the  farmer, 
but  everybody.  I  presume  most  of  us  have 
read  the  estimates  of  how  many  insects  a  ^bird  will 
destroy  in  a  season,  how  many  birds  a  cat  will  kill 
in  a  year  and  the  approximate  number  of  our 
feathered  friends  annually  shot  by  hunters,  so  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  actual  experience  and  its  results  in 
conserving  bird  life  will  make  better  reading  than 
will  mere  statements  of  statistics  of  bird  destruc- 
tion, relative  value  of  different  birds  as  insect  de- 
stroyers and  many  such  articles  we  read  which 
make  no  attempt  to  offer  a  remedy.  I  am  going  to 
give  my  methods  and  experience  in  helping  the 
birds  to  live.  My  plans  can  be  easily  duplicated  by 
any  farmer,  for  a  common  farmer  is  just  what  I 
was. 

My  first  step  was  to  forbid  hunting  on  my  farm. 
While  hunters  may  not  be  the  worst  enemy  the 
birds  have  to  contend  with,  they  are,  together  with 
their  dogs,  a  nuisance  which  should  be  excluded 
from  the  premises  of  every  serious  farmer.  I  never 
kept  a  dog,  and  seldom  had  any  cats  on  the  place. 
A  good  dog  is  all  right  in  its  place;  and  if  a  farm 
is  infested  with  rats,  two  or  three  good  cats  are  a 
paying  proposition,  but  they  should  be  watched  very 
closely. 

About  corn  plowing  time  the  nests  of  the  birds 
of  tbe  field  will  first  be  observed.  A  great  many  va- 
rieties, such  as  turtle  doves,  field  sparrows  and 
small  blackbirds,  build  their  nests  up  against  a 
growing  hill  of  corn.  When  I  was  plowing  corn  and 
came  upon  one  of  these  I  always  stuck  a  stake 
down  close  by  so  I  would  know  to  be  careful  when 
I  came  that  way  again.  A  little  care  not  to  let  the 
plow  throw  dirt  into  the  nests  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  these  cases. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  birds,  such  as  meadow 
larks,   shore   larks   and   creepers,   which    nest  in 


By  Willis  Mehanna 

meadows  and  pastures.  If  a  man  keeps  watch  he 
never  needs  to  destroy  one  of  these  nests,  for  the 
mother  bird  will  fly  before  he  gets  to  it  and  he  can 
raise  the  sickle,  or  better  yet,  leave  a  little  patch 
of  grass  where  the  bird's  little  home  is.  I  have  fre- 
quently put  small  chicken  coops  as  a  protection 
over  nests  in  the  meadows,  and  the  birds  seemed 
to  welcome  them. 

Such  birds  as  chicadees,  woodpeckers  and  blue- 
birds nest  in  holes  in  trees  and  posts  and  need  to 
be  protected  only  from  squirrels,  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  are  not  friends  of  feathered  life. 

The  most  beautiful,  valuable  and  hardest  bird  to 
protect  is  the  lovable  quail.  Hunters  who  have  no 
thought  or  care  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try are  persistent  in  their  quest  of  this  pretty  bird. 
I  think  there  should  be  a  law  to  protect  it  every 
day  in  the  year  and  for  all  time.  I  have  often  had 
quails  that  lived  in  my  orchard  and  gardens  and 
ate  with  the  chickens  and  became  almost  as  tame. 
During  these  times  potato  bugs  and  other  insect 
pests  found  my  premises  to  be  decidedly  unhealthy 
for  them. 

The  signs  for  the  future  of  birds  are  fairly  good. 
Oile  good  result  of  prohibition  was  to  drive  a  law- 
less marauding  class  of  hunters  to  big  cities,  and 
rural  communities  are  thankful  to  know  such  dere- 
licts are  so  far  away. 

A  draw  or  waste  place  on  a  farm  can  be  utilized 
in  the  making  of  a  pond.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  this  should  be  fenced  so  stock  cannot  get 
to  it,  for  they  soil  the  water  as  well  as  keep  the 
birds  away.  If  the  pond  water  is  needed  for  stock, 
a  good  method  is  to  pipe  it  to  them.  If  the  pond  is 
unmolested  by  stock,  cattails  and  other  water 
plants  will  grow  up  at  the  edges  and  red-winged 
blackbirds,  killdeer  and  snipes  will  build  nests  in 
them.    If  some  fish  are  put  into  the  pond,  with  all 


this  combination  of  water-plant  life,  birds  and  fish, 
the  pond  will  become  a  very  interesting  place.  • 
Since  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  the  farm  should 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  machine  to  grind 
out  hogs,  corn  and  dollars. 

There  are  other  birds,  such  as  whip-poor-wills, 
rain  crows,  and  vireos,  which  are  wild  by  nature 
and  are  found  in  the  deepest  and  coolest  recesses 
of  the  woods.  On  many  farms  there  are  hilly  places 
and  swampy  ground,  unfit  for  anything  but  timber, 
and  such  places  should  be  left  to  nature.  They  can 
furnish  fence  posts  and  wood  as  well  as  nesting 
places  for  the  wilder  birds. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  bird  friends  I  ever 
had  was  the  house  martin.  I  have  had  as  many  as 
six  poles  with  houses  on  them  set  in  the  ground 
with  the  box  about  fourteen  feet  high.  The  mar- 
tins would  come  about  May  and  there  is  always 
something  inspirational  and  elevating  in  their  song. 
The  English  sparrow  is  the  arch  enemy  of  the  mar- 
tin, but  I  always  kept  a  double-barreled  shotgun 
and  plenty  of  cartridges,  and  I  soon  taught  the 
sparrows  that  the  neighborhood  of  the  martin  boxes 
was  an  unhealthy  one  for  them.  The  sparrow  is  an 
unmitigated  nuisance  and  should  be  destroyed  as 
much  as  possible.  I  believe  they  are  becoming 
scarcer.  It  is  a  nice  sight  to  see  martins  bringing 
in  cutworms  and  other  pests  from  the  fields  to 
feed  their  young.  The  parent  birds  hopping  along 
between  the  freshly  plowed  corn  rows  gobble  up 
great  numbers  of  worms  and  bugs  to  satisfy  their 
own  hunger  before  going  back  to  the  boxes  with 
food  for  the  babies.  Martins  are  ambitious,  hard 
workers  and  it  takes  lots  of  food  to  keep  them 
going.  I  have  often  made  myself  useful  when  the 
young  martins  were  getting  ready  to  fly.  When  the 
young  bird  flew  down  from  the  nest  I  would  get  it 
and  carry  it  out  to  the  fields,  where  it  would  be 
safe  from  cats  and  ravenous  chickens.  Almost  al- 
ways the  mother  would  fly  along  from  post  to  post. 
Continued  on  Paffe  286 
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GARDEN  GADDING 

Some  Short  Talks  by  Our  Readers  on  the  \  ''How 99  of  It 


Sweet  Corn  in  June 

CAN'T  do  it?    Yes,  you  can;  not  in  very  large 
quantities,  perhaps,  but  enough  for  your  own 
use,  or  to  sell  at  the  first  fancy  prices.  And 
you  can  be  assured  of  a  fine  market  for  June  corn. 

To  do  it,  plant  some  good  early  corn.  Peep  o'  Day. 
Cory,  or  whatever  your  locality  likes  best,  early 
in  berry  boxes,  flower  pots,  or  in  a  box  divided  off 
in  partitions.  Make  the  ground  very  rich  with  ashes, 
manure,  and  some  complete  fertilizer.  Put  in  lots 
of  it.  for  where  the  ground  is  kept  moist  there  is  no 
danger  of  burning  the  roots.  There  should  be  near- 
ly two  quarts  of  earth  to  each  hill. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  begins  to  come  up,  it  must 
be  set  out  of  doors,  or  it  will  get  spindly.  It  must 
either  be  brought  in  at  night  or,  better,  covered  with 
a  sash,  which  can  be  removed  on  sunny  days.  With 
Peep  o'  Day  corn,  four  plants  can  be  left  to  each 
hill,  and  from  ten  to  a  hundred  hills  (or  more), 
yielding  from  six  to  ten  small  but  delicious  ears  to 
each  hill,  can  be  started  very  easily,  getting  big 
enough  to  begin  using  the  latter  part  of  June.  For 
my  own  use  I  dig  a  hole  in  the  garden,  fill  it  with 
fresh  manure,  pack  it  down,  and  to 
some  stakes  driven  at  each  corner 
nail  some  old  boards,  on  which  can 
be  laid  a  storm  sash  taken  from  the 
house.  A  sunny  bay  window  would 
answer  as  well — the  corn  must  have 
sun.  When  your  neighbors  are  plant- 
ing their  corn  you  will  be  setting 
yours  out,  taking  care  not  to  disturb 
the  roots.  In  case  of  a  late  frost  the 
hills  can  be  covered  with  newspa- 
pers, boxes,  baskets  or  the  like  at 
night,  taking  care  to  put  them  on  at 
or  before  sundown. 

The  Peep  o'  Day  corn  is  earlier 
than  any  other  corn  I  have  tried. 
Last  year  I  picked  the  first  on  June 
21,  and  from  about  a  hundred  hills 
I  started  in  paper  fruit  boxes  that 
cost  me  in  the  neighborhood  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  each,  I  got  some- 
thing like  five  hundred  ears.  Owing 
to  my  having  made  the  ground  too 
wet,  it  did  not  come  up  so  well  as  it 
might,  some  of  the  hills  having  only 
two  or  three  plants,  otherwise  I 
would  have  had  much  more. — F.  H.  S. 


radish  crop.  This  is  known  as  the  root  maggot, 
and  injures  the  plant  by  boring  into  the  root.  Ap- 
plications of  tobacco  dust  in  the  rows  at  planting 
time  help  to  keep  these  insects  in  check.  If  these 
insects  are  known  to  be  present  in  the  soil,  the 
crop  should  be  planted  in  some  other  place  for  a 
few  years. 

In  marketing  the  plants  are  pulled  and  tied  in 
bunches  of  a  half  dozen  or  more,  with  the  leaves 
left  on.  They  are  then  washed  and  packed  in  crates 
or  baskets,  with  the  roots  toward  the  outside. 

Most  of  the  marketing  is  done  thru  the  com- 
mission house.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  harvest 
reach  the  consumer  as  quickly  as  possible.  For 
this  reason,  gathering  is  usually  done  in  the  early 
morning. — D.  T.  L. 

This  Experiment  Paid 

EVERY  year  there  is  some  spot  on  the  farm 
where  the  ground  is  so  fertile  that  it  can 
hardly  be  put  to  a  common  crop.    For  ex- 
ample, where  straw  piles,  manure  heaps,  etc.,  have 
been  lying  for  some  time,  the  soil  becomes  so  very 


Radishes  for  Market 


F OR  market  purposes  the  radish 
is  grown  principally  as  a  spring 
crop,  altho  it  is  raised  to  some 
extent  in  the  fall ;  and  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  South,  winter  culture  is 
practiced.  The  United  States  census 
report  of  1910  shows  an  acreage  of 
2,269  acres  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
radishes,  the  total  value  of  the  crop 
being  $293,062.  This  area  included  895 
farms,  making  an  average  of  about  2.5 
acres  to  each  place  reported.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  grown  in  con- 
nection with  other  truck  vegetables, 
especially  as  a  companion  crop. 

The  radish  should  be  planted  in  the 
■pring,  when  all  danger  from  a  heavy 
frost  has  passed,  in  a  light,  loose, 
thoroly  prepared  soil.  It  is  natural- 
ly a  rapid  growing  plant  and  it  is 
only  when  the  plant  is  given  condi- 
tions essential  to  rapid  growth  that 
it  does  well.  The  ground  should  be 
heavily  fertilized  with  a  high-grade 
commercial  fertilizer  containing 
from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  ammonia,  7  to  8  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  7  to  8  per  cent  of  potash,  tho 
that  percentage  cannot  be  had  thi3  year.  This  should 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  thoroly  worked  into  the  soil.  A 
good  application  of  well-rotted  manure  should  also 
be  made.  Some  growers  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the 
manure,  spreading  both  together. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  spring  varieties 
of  radishes  grown,  some  of  the  most  popular  being 
French  Breakfast,  Olive-Shaped  Scarlet,  Scarlet 
Short-Top  and  the  Scarlet  Turnip. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  rows  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a 
half,  apart,  about  one  ounce  of  seed  being  allowed 
to  100  feet.  The  seed  is  sometimes  sown  in  drills 
between  the  rows  of  some  crop  .like  cabbage,  or  is 
sown  directly  in  the  row.  The  seed  should  be  cov- 
ered with  about  a  half  inch  of  dirt  after  planting. 
When  the  plants  are  up,  they  are  thinned  out  to 
two.  or  three  inches  In  the  row.  New  plantings 
(■very  week  or  two  may  be  made  if  regular  market- 
ing Is  to  be  done.  This  may  be  continued  until  hot 
weather  gets  in. 
There  is  one  Insect  that  does  great  injury  to  the 


We  plowed  first,  then  harrowed  it  thoroly,  making 
the  bed  as  smooth  and  free  from  lumps  as  possible, 
presenting  a  sloping  surface  toward  the  south. 

Being  rather  unacquainted  with  this  type  of  farm- 
ing, we  could  not  decide  what  to  plant,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  crowd  in  a  great  number  of  vegetables, 
thus  having  more  chance  to  dispose  of  everything 
than  if  we  should  plant  only  one  thing  and  find  later 
there  was  little  demand  for  it.  Cabbages,  tomatoes, 
carrots,  beets  and  all  of  the  usual  garden  miscel- 
lany, including  melons  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
slope,  where  the  soil,  tho  wet,  was  lighter  than  the 
rest. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  crop  was  something 
that,  in  quantity,  surprised  us.  The  garden  can 
produce  infinitely  more  than  the  farm  soil  does. 
This  is  due  to  many  reasons —  more  care,  greater 
fertility,  closer  cropping,  double  crops  to  one  sea- 
son and  other  factors.  One  thing  tnis  argues,  and 
that  is  that  our  farm  soil  is  capable  of  doing  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  does,  and  that  there  is  a 
real  chance  for  the  farmer  with  but  a  twenty-acre 
tract  to  make  money  and  more  money  to  the  acre 
than  the  large  farmer  does. 

Because  some  of  our  garden  prod- 
ucts matured  early,  such  as  lettuce, 
beans  and  other  early  maturing  vege- 
tables, we  could  utilize  the  ground 
for  other  stuff.  Naturally,  we  did 
not  take  full  advantage  of  all  our 
opportunities  because  we  were  new 
to  the  work  and  also  had  the  more 
important  farm  work  to  take  care  of. 

The  disposal  of  the  crop  had  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  boys,  who  had 
very  little  work  to  do,  and  thus  were 
glad  to  make  a  trip  to  the  city  occa- 
sionally to  market  our  garden  truck. 
Beforehand,  I  had  made  arrange- 
ments with  dealers,  so  the  boys  had 
only  the  delivering  to  do. 

The  end  of  the  year  found  me  some 
hundreds  of  dollars  richer  because 
of  the  couple  of  acres  of  garden  I 
had  attempted.  If  the  soil  had  been 
sown  to  crops,  you  will  bear  me  out 
that  the  crop  would  have  most  likely 
been  hard  to  gather,  and  almost 
worthless. 

For  farmers  who  can  spare  one  of 
their  boys,  this  idea  would  be  a  good 
one.  Even  tho  you  do  not  live  near  a 
large  market,  I  have  found  that  some 
very  small  towns  afford  a  fine  mar- 
ket for  such  stuff.  And  always  try  to 
raise  whatever  is  best  suited  to  the 
demand.  There  is  no  need  to  look 
for  some  such  fertile  spot,  as  most 
farms  have  just  such  small  pieces  of 
rich  land  lying  fallow  and  useless. 
Try  the  experiment  for  a  summer. 
It  can  profitably  be  started  quite 
late  in  the  spring,  after  your  corn  is 
planted,  and  your  wheat  and  oats  al- 
ready green. — W.  J.  M. 


F 


Growing  Melons 


This  Sweet  Cora  Whm  Ready  for  Market  In  June,  find  Grown  In  One  of  the 
Northern  States.    Read  anil  See  Hon  It  W  uh  Done 


rich  that,  if  planted  to  corn,  it  will  produce  enor- 
mously tall  stalks,  but  no  ears.  If  grain  is  sown 
here,  it  will  grow  luxuriantly,  but  the  stalks  will 
be  too  frail  and  will  break  before  the  grain  has 
matured,  thus  causing  much  loss.  Any  farmer  will 
tell  you  that  the  first  crop  from  such  land  will  be 
pretty  much  a  losing  proposition.  Now  let  me  tell 
you  how  we  solved  this  and  made  good  profit  from 
it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  lived  not  far  from  a  city 
of  some  size.  Having  built  a  new  barn,  the  soil 
under  the  old  barn  and  sheds,  all  of  which  had  been 
moved,  was  likely  to  be  as  rich  as  soil  could  be 
which  had  been  fertilized  steadily  for  years  with- 
out having  any  part  of  its  richness  used.  We  knew 
that  ordinary  crops  would  not  result  in  any  value 
for  us,  and  it  did  seem  a  pity  to  allow  such  a  waste; 
so  wc  hit  upon  the  experiment  of  trying  a  little 
truck  farming.  There  are  many  things  in  the  market 
garden  which  must  be  forced  and  thus  can  stand 
greater  fertility  in  the  soil  than  the  grains  can. 

The  work  connected  with  this  kind  of  gardening 
was  more,  of  course,  than  a  similar  area  in  a  field 
would  have  needed,  but  that  was  to  be  expected. 


OR  five  years  I  have  been  grow- 
ing cantaloupes  and  watermel- 
ons, and  I  have  learned  s^ine 
things  that  might  be  helpful  to 
others.  In  the  first  place  the  ideal 
soil  for  melons  is  a  deep  sandy  loam 
well  drained  and  sloping  to  the 
south.  The  soil  need  not  be  broken 
to  a  great  depth.  Three  to  five  inches 
is  deep  enough.  Before  breaking  it 
should  be  well  fertilized  with  good 
barnyard  manure.  If  manure  is  well  rotted  so  much 
the  better.  Green  manure  heats  the  soil  and  dries 
it  out  too  fast  in  the  hot  weather.  The  soil  should 
be  pulverized  thoroly.  It  should  be  harrowed  and 
dragged  and  disked,  then  harrowed  again.  This 
gives  a  first-class  seed  bed.  This  is  half  the  bat- 
tle. If  soil  is  in  first-class  condition  the  seed  will 
come  right  up  and  the  plants  will  grow  very  rap- 
idly. 

In  planting  the  seed  it  is  well  to  put  enough 
seed  in  the  soil  to  assure  a  good  stand.  From  eight 
to  ten  to  fourteen  cantaloupe  seed  should  be  placed 
in  each  hill.  Cover  with  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  fine  dirt.  If  seed  are  planted  late,  two  inches  is 
not  too  deep  to  plant  them.  They  will  come  right 
up  and  start  to  growing  very  rapidly. 

The  cantaloupes  may  be  planted  in  rows  four  to 
five  feet  apart.  I  have  good  results  when  plant- 
ing four  and  a  half  feet  apart  and  the  hills  three 
feet  distance  in  the  rows.  They  should  be  thinned 
down  to  two  or  three  plants  alter  danger  from  frost 
or  bugs  is  passed.  The  watermelons  should  J?® 
planted  in  rows  eight  to  ten  feet  apart.    The  nuis 
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ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Fret 
The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York.  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia. Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati. Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No.  2.  Light  runni 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.   Made  Also  In  four 
larger  sizes  up  to 6  1-2  shown  here 


Toital 


fT  saves  in  cream, 
■loir,  folder  and  dlrect- 
Buy  from  the  manufactuj 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO 

2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


rings  Free  cat- 
factory"  offer, 
d  save  money. 

(12) 


Cheap 
Copper  Sulphate 

can  no  longer  be  had  but  growers  of  Potatoes 
Grape*  and  Vegetables  who  have  used  Sulfocide 
for  the  past  5  or  6  years  say  that  they  prefer  it 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  as  it  is  cheaper  and  easier 
to  use  and  equally  effective.  1  gallon  makes 
200  gallons  of  Spray.   Wri;e  today  for  book'ot 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 

Dept.  11 
50  Church  St.         -         New  York 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

^Electric  Wheel  Co..  1 45Elm  SI.,  Qulncy, III. 


Handling  Gasoline 

A PERSON  who  is  careless  in  the 
use  of  the  highly  inflammable 
oils,  kerosene,  and  gasoline,  is  just 
as  blameworthy  as  the  person  who 
is  careless  with  loaded  firearms," 
says  Prof.  Roberston  Cook,  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  College  En- 
gineering Department.  Professor 
Cook  suggests  the  following  simple 
rules  to  prevent  nearly  all  explosions 
or  fires  caused  by  kerosene  or  gaso- 
line— accidents  in  which  usually 
some  one  is  badly,  perhaps  fatally, 
burned: 

"First.  Do  not  bring  or  allow  ex- 
posed gasoline  or  anything  covered 
with  gasoline  into  a  room  where 
there  is  a  lighted  stove  or  lamp.  A 
spark  of  any  kind  may  be  enough 
to  explode  the  gasoline  vapor 
formed. 

"Second.  Use  the  greatest  care  in 
rubbing  any  article  soaked  in  gaso- 
line or  in  cleaning  with  gasoline  as 
the  friction  may  cause  an  electric 
spark  which  will  ignite  the  gaso- 
line. 

"Third.  If  gasoline  stoves  or  lights 
are  used,  the  odor  of  gasoline  in  the 
room  should  be  a  danger  signal  not 
to  be  neglected,  and  all  lights  and 
fires  should  be  put  out  at  once  and 
not  relighted  until  the  trouble  has 
been  located  and  remedied. 

"Fourth.  Never  put  gasoline  in  a 
can  unless  such  can  is  painted  red 
and  plainly  marked  'Gasoline.'  Do 
not  put  kerosene  into  gasoline  cans. 

"Fifth.  Do  not  pour  oil  into  a  wood 
or  coal  stove  whether  the  stove  is  hot 
or  cold. 

"Sixth.  Do  not  fill  the  lamp  or  can 
full  of  oil  but  leave  a  small  air  space 
at  the  top  to  allow  for  expansion. 

"In  case  an  oil  fire  does  start  do 
not  pour  on  water,  but  cover  with 
earth,  flour  or  sand.  If  a  person's 
clothing  takes  fire  do  not  wait  to  get 
water  to  dash  on  same  but  wrap  in- 
stantly in  the  nearest  coat,  rug,  or 
blanket  and  thus  smother  the  fire." 


Three  Big  Little  Things 


A  METZ  Hugs  the  Road 

As  No  Other  Light  Car  Does 

Its  roomy  tonneau,  long  wheel  base,  spring  and  shock  absorbers  give  you  heavy- 
car  ease  and  comfort,  at  light  car  expense.  Its  gearless  transmission  is  strong, 
sure,  gives  you  a  speed  for  any  road  condition,  and  makes  jerking,  when  starting 

or  changing  speeds,  impossible.  Combine 
this  with  its  light  weight — and  you  have 
the  reason  why  tires  last  longer  on  a 
METZ — why  its  gasoline  and  oil  consump- 
tion is  so  low.    Its  engine  is  one  that  any 
owner  can  take  care  of  easily,  in  nis  own 
garage  —  simple  in  con- 
struction, but  speedy'  and 
powerful  in 
operation. 
\Vr  i  te  today 
for  literature 
fully  describ- 
ing this  car, 
the  present 
holder  of  the 
Glidden  Tro- 
phy We  offer 
a  splendid 
chance  for 
Dea  lers  in 
open  territory. 
Write  at  once. 

METZ  COMPANY 

Dept.  16,  Waltham.Mass. 


$600 

Completely  Equipped, 
including  Electric  Starter 
and  Electric  Lights 


Wee] 


f~^^(C\\^Cv  VC"^  V  sellinS  The  Saturday  Blade.  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Busl- 
A JJsKJJ  -J/  J  r\    r"'ss  and  Lone  Scout.     These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 

'  u  and  people  In  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man.  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  lii 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Kaoh  uctive  agent 
for  our  papers  In  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  Instructions  in  this  great  organization 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 

 COUPON1'11'1'  OIT  TODAY  AND  SUND  TO  IS  


I  accept  the  agency 
for  your  4  paper*. 
Send  me  an  many  cop- 
ies of  each  qk  you 
think  I  can  m-ii  the 

I"  si  week.  I  will  he 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member^ 

ship  in  the  I,  o  D  e 
-'  .nis  anil  1 1  iii';'  and 
booklet  of  Instructions 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Name 
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Feeding  the  Home 
Market 


Street  or  It.  F.  D.  No 


Age    ..Town   State  F.  B, 


ON  ALMOST  every  farm  there  is 
considerable  waste  of  fruits 
and  other  products  that  are  not 
required  for  house  use,  and  are 
perhaps  not  In  the  proper  condition 
to  place  on  the  market;  or  again  the 
market  is  overstocked  at  that  time. 
Fruits  and  berries  soon  spoil  if  not 
used  within  a  short  time  in  summer. 
To  get  anything  out  of  the  oversup- 
ply  you  must  be  prepared  to  care  for 
it  at  the  proper  time. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  making 
quite  a  success  in  this  line.  He  has 
built  for  himself  a  small  canning 
plant,  that  can  be  operated  by  one 
man.  Most  of  his  canning  outfit  was 
made  to  order  by  a  local  tinsmith, 
and  is  capable  of  doing  first-class 
canning.  With  this  outfit  he  worked 
up  all  his  fruit  and  berries  and  he 
gathers  quite  a  lot  of  wild  berries, 
hiring  pickers  to  get  them  for  him. 
If  he  does  not  have  enough  fruit  of 
his  own,  he  buys  from  the  neighbors, 
and  keeps  his  plant  running  full  ca- 
pacity while  the  season  is  on. 

He  secures  his  cans  and  other  sup- 
plies by  ordering  them  from  a  firm 
dealing  in  that  line.  He  buys  in 
thousand  lots  and  gets  reduced 
prices.  He  usually  buys  a  two  years' 
supply  at  one  time  in  order  to  make 
the  order  as  large  as  possible  and  re- 
duce the  cost.  He  has  labels  printed 
for  each  product  and  puts  them  up 
just  as  neat  as  the  large  canning 
plants.  The  stores  in  the  nearby 
towns  furnish  a  ready  market  for  all 
his  goods,  as  they  have  become  well 
known  for  purity;  and  being  near  his 
market  he  makes  it  the  rule  to  re- 
place any  goods  found  unsatisfactory. 
The  per  cent  of  spoiled  cans  is  small, 
as  extra  care  is  taken  in  sealing 
them.  One  of  his  best  sellers  is  the 
wild  blackberry,  which  is  a  great  fa- 
Garden  Gadding 
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should  be  about  five  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  Two  plants  to  a  hill  is 
sufficient.  Do  not  thin  them  until 
all  danger  from  frost  or  insects  is 
passed. 

The  ground  should  be  thoroly 
stirred  between  the  rows  and  close 
about  the  plants  as  soon  as  they 
come  thru  the  ground.  This  will  put 
an  end  to  all  sprouting  weeds.  A 
good  sharp  hoe  should  be  used  to  cut 
the  weeds  and  stir  the  dirt  from 
about  the  plants. 

After  the  vines  begin  to  put  out 
runners  all  cultivation  should  cease 
unless  the  vines  are  laid  along  the 
rows.  Then  the  middles  of  rows 
may  be  plowed  out  again.  The  soil 
should  be  left  as  near  level  as  possi- 
ble between  the  rows.  After  vines 
have  begun  to  bloom  they  should  be 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  for  the 
melons  will  soon  be  forming.  All 
cultivation  should  cease  when  the 
vines  have  filled  between  the  rows. 
One  may  go  thru  and  pull  a  weed 
that  is  shooting  up  above  the  vines, 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
tramp  on  the  vines  to  bruise  them. 

By  a  little  care  and  lots  of  hard 
work  one  may  be  able  to  realize 
quite  a  profit  from  a  few  acres  of 
melons. — W.  D.  N. 

Clean  Utensils  for  Milk. 

BITTERNESS  in  milk  due  to  un- 
desirable bacteria  is  not  notice- 
able until  milk  has  stood  for  a  time, 
and  the  flavor  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced as  the  milk  ages.  When 
bitter  flavor  is  due  to  unfavorable 
bacteria,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends that  all  pails,  pans  and  other 
utensils  coming  in  contact  with  the 
milk  be  either  thoroly  steamed  or 
scalded  in  boiling  water. 


vorite  with  his  trade;  living  in  a  lo- 
cality where  they  are  plentiful,  he  Is 
enabled  to  can  a  large  amount  of 
them.  He  experimented  with  sweet 
potatoes  and  pumpkins,  but  found 
the  fruits  pay  much  better. 

Being  a  truck  farmer,  he  each  year 
grows  many  cucumbers,  which  he  is 
now  making  into  pickles,  which  are 
placed  in  the  common  pickle  bottles 
and  sold  along  with  the  other  prod- 
ucts. 

A  new  line  with  him,  and  one  that 
gives  promise  of  being  the  best  payer 
of  all,  is  prepared  horse  radish.  He 
has  been  growing  it  for  three  years 
and  now  has  out  about  two  acres. 
Last  year  he  dug  one-half  acre  of 
roots,  using  the  small  ones  and  the 
crowns  to  reset.  The  roots  after  be- 
ing gathered  are  covered  in  earth 
pits  until  used.  He  has  a  large  food 
chopper,  driven  by  a  small  gasoline 
engine,  for  grinding  the  roots.  They 
are  first  washed  clean,  then  ground 
and  mixed  with  vinegar,  placed  in 
eight-ounce,  large-mouth  bottles  and 
sold  at  8  cents  each,  in  dozen  lots. 
The  stores  retail  them  at  10  cents 
each.  His  product  is  made  of  pure 
vinegar  and  horse  radish  only,  while 
the  brands  usually  found  in  stores 
are  a  mixture  of  turnip  and  horse 
radish.  The  demand  for  this  special 
has  been  much  larger  than  he  could 
supply,  and  he  is  preparing  to  grow 
a  larger  crop  and  enlarge  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  plant  in  all  parts,  and 
expects  to  use  two  men  to  help  op- 
erate the  plant  next  year. 

What  he  is  doing  can  be  done  with 
equal  success  on  any  farm  where 
there  is  a  large  supply  of  fruit  going 
to  waste.  The  cost  of  his  outfit  for 
canning  alone  was  $35.  A  much 
smaller  and  cheaper  outfit  could  be 
used  on  most  farms  if  the  products 
are  put  up  with  care  and  neatness. 
They  always  find  a  ready  sale.  Get 
them  started  thru  the  local  stores 
and  you  soon  have  the  demand. — 
F.  M.  Cisel. 

This  Is  Business,  Not 
Sentiment 
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sometimes  only  a  few  feet  from  me, 
seeming  to  understand  what  my  mo- 
tives were  When  I  would  get  what 
I  considered  a  safe  distance,  I  would 
leave  the  job  to  the  mother  bird. 

The  chimney  swallow  and  barn 
swallow  are  useful  birds,  but  hardly 
as  common  as  the  house  martin. 
However,  they  are  useful  and  de- 
serve protection. 

Bird  protection  and  conservation 
is  not  a  superficial  whim,  nor  is  it 
a  sentimental  proposition.  It  is  a 
business  proposition,  for  it  means 
dollars  and  cents  to  everybody.  Mere 
waste  of  crops  by  insects  is  a  loss 
to  all  and  a  gain  to  none.  Therefore, 
the  advisability  of  saving  the  birds  is 
self-evident.  Of  course,  birds  are 
things  of  beauty  and  joys  forever 
and  should  be  protected  from  senti- 
ment alone;  but,  knowing  their  use- 
fulness, they  should  be  recognized 
and  protected  by  all. 

Whole  Milk  for  Calves 

THE  stomach  of  the  young  calf  is 
small,  so  that  it  is  not  able  to 
handle  large  amounts  of  milk.  Bul- 
letin 149  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  of  Nebraska  says  that 
8  to  10  pounds  or  4  or  5  quarts  per 
day  is  the  proper  amount  to  feed  a 
young  calf.  For  a  very  small  or 
weak  calf,  G  pounds  or  3  quarts  is 
sufficient.  The  results  are  probably 
a  little  better  when  the  calf  is  fed 
three  times  daily  for  the  first  few 
days.  This  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  usually  best  not  to 
feed  three  times  daily  unless  the 
milk  can  be  obtained  fresh  from  the 
cow  for  each  feed.  The  milk  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  feeds 
so  that  a  calf  being  fed  twice  daily 
would  receive  4  or  5  pounds  at  each 
feed. 
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Bringing  Up  the  Tomato 


THE  tomato  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  garden  vegetables.  It 
is  grown  in  practically  every  gar- 
den, even  tho  there  may  be  but  a 
few  plants.  For  the  average  family 
it  is  only  necessary  to  set  out  one 
hundred  plants  in  a  small  space  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
table  during  the  summer,  and  a  sur- 
plus to  can  for  winter  use.  The 
tomato  responds  quickly  to  proper 
attention  or  to  neglect.  If  the  soil 
is  properly  prepared  and  the  plants 
properly  cultivated  and  fertilized, 
and  kept  free  from  insect  and  fun- 
gous diseases,  good  results  are  al- 
most certain.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
tomatoes  do  not  receive  close  at- 
tention and  care,  it  is  practically 
useless  to  plant  them. 

The  tomato  grows  well  on  most 
any  type  of  soil.  For  home  use,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  select  a  good 
garden  spot  that  would  give  good 
results  with  other  vegetables.  This 
soil,  when  thoroly  prepared,  is 
satisfactory,  but,  for  early  crops,  a 
light  sandy  loam  is  best. 

The  soil  should  be  broken  deep, 
at  least  twelve  inches,  and  thoroly 
pulverized.  Clods  are  very  ob- 
jectionable in  the  garden,  not  only 
for  tomato  culture,  but  for  other 
vegetables  as  well.  Therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  broken,  these 
clods,  if  there  are  any,  should  be 
pulverized  at  once.  If  they  are  al- 
lowed to  dry  before  they  are  bro- 
ken, it  is  difficult  to  put  the  soil  in 
proper  condition.  If  the  soil  is 
spaded,  a  good  plan  is  to  thoroly 
pulverize  the  soil  as  each  spadeful 
is  turned.  When  the  plow  is  used, 
follow  with  harrow  immediately. 

The  tomato  is  a  gross  feeder, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the  soil 
to  be  very  fertile.  A  good  appli- 
cation of  well-rotted  stable  manure, 
scattered  broadcast  and  thoroly 
worked  into  the  soil,  is  most  essen- 
tial. This  manure  assists  in  retain- 
ing moisture  for  the  plants,  loosens 
stiff  soils,  as  well  as  furnishing 
plant  food.  Our  potash  supply  this 
year  is  very  limited,  and  for  that 
reason  stable  manure  is  particular- 
ly needed. 

When  the  soil  is  properly  prepared 
for  setting  the  plants,  scatter  in 
the  drills  commercial  fertilizer  at 
the  rate  of  about  600  pounds  per 
acre.  This  should  analyze  about  8 
per  cent  acid  phosphate,  3  per  cent 
nitrogen,  and  from  6  to  8  per  cent 
potash.  As  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  potash  this  year,  about 
the  best  fertilizer  that  can  be  used, 
not  only  for  tomatoes  but  for  other 
vegetables,  is  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  acid  phosphate 
and  cottonseed  meal.  Apply  in  the 
drill  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  per 
acre,  or  ten  pounds  for  the  100 
plants  for  the  home  garden  tomato 
plot.  About  the  time  the  plants  be- 
gin to  bloom  give  a  side  dressing 
of  the  same  amount  of  the  fertilizer. 

Give  the  plants  frequent  and  shal- 
low cultivation  to  keep  the  weeds 
and  grass  down,  and  to  retain  mois- 
ture. Cultivate  after  each  rain  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough. 
The  soil  should  be  stirred  at  least 
once  a  week  whether  it  rains  or  not. 
This  practice  should  be  observed 
with  all  vegetables  in  the  garden. 

For  home  use  it  is  better  to  train 
the  tomato  plants  to  a  single  stem. 
Set  the  plants  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  eighteen  inches,  in  the 
drill.  Remove  all  laterals  as  soon 
as  they  appear  and  keep  the  plants 
tied  to  a  stalk,  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  falling  over.  This  practice  of 
training  will  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  better  fruit  and  eliminate 
most  of  the  rotting. 

For  an  early  crop  of  smooth,  at- 
tractive tomatoes,  Spark's  Earlianna 
is  about  the  best  variety  to  plant. 
Set  out  the  plants  as  soon  as  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  For  home 
use,  the  first  planting  should  con- 
sist of  one-half  Earlianna  and  one- 
half  Stone  plants.  In  order  to 
gather  fresh  tomatoes  all  summer, 
makf;    successive    plantings  of  the 


Stone  variety  every  four  weeks  until 
about  August  15th.  There  will  be 
green  tomatoes  on  the  plants  that 
were  set  out  last,  when  the  frost 
appears.  If  these  vines  are  pulled 
up  and  hung  under  shelter  before 
they  are  damaged  by  frost,  most  of 
this  green  fruit  will  ripen.  When 
the  plants  are  handled  in  this  man- 
ner, we  have  had  fresh  tomatoes 
from  the  garden  until  nearly  Christ- 
mas. 

The  tomato  is  subject  to  several 
diseases  that  are  exceedingly  in- 
jurious. The  tomato  wilt  is  one  of 
the  most  destructive.  About  the 
time  the  plants  begin  to.  fruit  heav- 
ily, the  plants  wilt  and  die  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two.  The  leaves 
appear  as  if  hot  water  had  been 
poured  on  them.  If  the  bark  is 
peeled,  the  inner  portion  of  the  stem 
will  be  dark.  Wilt  attacks  the  plant 
mainly  thru  the  roots;  it  comes 
from  the  soil.  Since  it  works  inside 
the  plant  it  cannot  be  controlled  by 
spraying.  The  secret  of  success  lies 
in  prevention.  Never  plant  toma- 
toes in  soil  infested  with  wilt.  If 
tomatoes  wilted  in  the  garden 
last  year,  and  they  are  grown 
there  this  year,  wilt  is  almost  certain 
to  reappear.  In  such  cases,  the 
only  safe  plan  is  to  buy  clean  plants 
and  place  them  in  fresh  soil.  Be 
sure  and  secure  plants  free  from 
wilt.  Either  grow  them  at  home, 
or  buy  from  a  reliable  dealer.  Then 
place  in  soil  free  from  wilt. 

Blight  attacks  the  leaves  and  ten- 
der shoots.  This  can  be  controlled 
largely  by  spraying  with  bordeaux 
mixture.  Put  on  the  first  applica- 
tion about  the  time  the  plants  are 
six  or  eight  inches  high  and  repeat 
at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  This 
spraying  will  also  reduce  tomato 
rot.  Arsenate  of  lead,  one  pound  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water  mixed  with 
the  bordeaux,  will  kill  about  all  the 
worms  that  feed  on  the  plants. 

College  for  All 

TTUXDREDS  of  children  are  de- 
*■  prived  of  an  education  because 
their  parents  cannot  afford  to  send 
them  to  college.  The  expenditure  of 
$300  or  $400  a  year  at  the  time  the 
child  is  ready  to  go  to  school  is  too 
much  for  the  average  family.  A 
plan  is  on  foot  at  the  University  of 
Florida  whereby  an  education  will  be 
made  possible  for  the  great  mass  of 
children  whose  parents  fall  in  the 
foregoing  class. 

The  plan  proposes  to  start  educa- 
tional savings  accounts  in  local 
banks.  Young  parents  may  start  de- 
positing when  the  child  is  a  few 
weeks  or  a  year  old.  The  money  is 
not  to  be  paid  out  for  anything  ex- 
cept educational  purposes.  Com- 
pound interest  will  be  paid  on  the 
savings.  A  small  payment  monthly 
during  fifteen  or  twenty  years  will 
provide  the  necessary  funds.  Many 
parents  could  make  these  payments 
without  difficulty,  but  would  not  be 
able  to  educate  their  child  otherwise. 
The  money  will  be  paid  in  monthly 
installments  when  the  child  is  ready 
to  attend  college  or  when  he  or  she 
is  20  years  old.  As  children  approach 
the  productive  age  they  can  contrib- 
ute toward  the  fund  themselves. 

Plant  Best  by  Test 

P  LA  NT  carefully  tested  ears  of 
*  corn.  A  single  good  ear  of  corn 
is  capable  of  producing  ten  bushels 
of  grain.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
planting  inferior  ears,  as  a  good 
stand  is  the  first  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered. If  each  hill  of  corn  comes  up 
strong,  and  bears  at  least  two  good 
sized  ears,  the  crop  will  go  over  80 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Wind  and  weather  are  beyond  the 
control  of  men,  but  the  sawdust  box 
and  rag  doll  tester  make  it  easy  to 
pick  out  high  germinating  seed.  It 
takes  as  much  time  and  muscle  to 
cultivate  a  poor  crop  as  a  good  one. 
Why  not  resolve  to  plant  only  seed 
of  known  quality  and  strength?— 
Wisconsin   Agricultural  College. 


Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets— High  Prices 

Prizes  M  warded  to  Western  Canada  for 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Jllfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  com- 
prised Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  "Grasses,  the  most  im- 
portant being-  the  prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and 
sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 

No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  West- 
ern Canada's  wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excel- 
lence of  the  cattle  fed  and  fattened  on  the  grasses  of 
that  country.    A  recent  shipment  of  cattle  to  Chicago 
topped  the  market  in  that  city  for  quality  and  price. 
Western  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as   all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 
Canada  In  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  in  the  world, 
and  at  present  prices  you  can  figure  out  the  revenue  for  the  producer. 
In  Western  Canada  you  will  find  good  markets,  splendid  schools,  ex- 
ceptional social  conditions,  perfect  climate,  and  other  great  attrac- 
tions.   There  is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  ask  for  reduced  railway 
rates,  information  as  to  best  locations,  etc.  Address 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  112  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
G.  W.  AIRD,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
No  passports  are  necessary  to  enter  Canada. 


THE  PULLMAN  five  passenger  can- 
not  be  compared  with  any  other 
car  in  the  market  It  is  different 
in  many  ways.  It  has  the  fine  lines, 
style  and  comfort  of  the  higher  priced 
cars  and  the  economical  advantage  of 
a  low  price. 

The  Pullman  is  the  largest  and  room- 
iest car  sold  at  the  price — 114-inch 
wheel  base.  Rides  easy  over  the 
roughest  roads — 50-inch  full  cantilev- 
er rear  springs.  A  good  hill  climber 
and  a  powerful  puller — 32  H.  P. 
motor. 

Two,  Three  and  Five  Passenger  Models 

SPECIFICATIONS:— 114-inch  wheel  base;  33  H.  P. 
four-cylinder  motor;  Batavia  non-skid  tires  on  all 
four  wheels;  cantilever  rear  springs;  Independent 
electric  starting  and  lighting  systems;  Dixie  high- 
tension  magneto;  honeycomb  radiator;  full  floating 
rear  axle.    C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift,  $125  extra. 

PULLMAN  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Dept.  20  YORK,  PA. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 


The  Mid -Year  Six 
257  Cars  in  One 


$1325  f.  o.  b.  Racine 
With  26  Extra  Features 


A  Tribute  to  John  W.  Bate 

The  Efficiency  Expert— Paid  by  37  Noted  Engineers 


The  New  Mitchell  car  with  its  26 
extra  features,  is  due  to  JohnW.  Bate 

He  built  this  model  five-million- 
dollar  plant,  and  equipped  it  with 
thousands  of  cost-saving  machines. 
He  has  cut  our  factory  costs  in  two. 

No  other  factory  has  ever  been 
able  to  produce  such  a  car  at  thi9 
price.  No  other  car  at  any  price 
offers  a  like  equipment. 

The  Engineers'  Car 

Mr.  Bate's  efficiency,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
shows  in  the  car  itself. 


He  has  stood  for  lighter,  stronger  parts. 
He  has  displaced  heavy,  brittle  castings  by 
the  score.  This  New  Mitchell  contains 
440  drop  forgings  and  tough  steel  stamp- 
ings. 

He  has  made  a  light  car  supremely 
stanch.  We  know  of  six  Mitchells  which 
have  averaged  164,372  miles  each.  That's 
over  30  years  of  ordinary  service. 

He  has  won  the  applause  of  great  engi- 
neers, all  the  country  over. 

We  have  a  list  of  37  engineers — men  of 
nation-wide  fame  —  who  selected  the 
Mitchell  for  their  personal  car.  These 
noted  experts  found  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.   Ask  us  to  mail  you  the  list. 

73  New  Ideas 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  bring 
out  a  Mid- Year  Mitchell. 

We  designed  the  body  and  equipment 
after  the  New  York  Show.  It  is  built  to 
embody  all  the  best  features  brought  out 
in  257  Show  models. 


I<H>  -I  C   F-  o.  b. 

%P  JL  a)     O  Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Body  $35  Extra 

High-speed,  economical  Six;  48- horsepower;  127- 
inch  wheelbase;  complete  equipment,  including; 
26  extra  features. 

New  Mitchell  Eight,  $1450  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 


This  touring  car  design— at  the  New 
York  show — was  voted  the  handsomest 
ever  created.  And  73  new  ideas — the  very 
latest  attractions — are  embodied  in  it. 

26  Unique  Features 

You  will  find  in  this  New  Mitchell  26 
features  which  other  cars  don't  have.  That 
is,  few  cars  have  even  two  of  them,  and  no 
car  more  than  four. 

These  are  extras,  due  to  John  W.  Bate's 
efficiency.  All  are  paid  for  out  of  factory 
savings. 

By  extras  we  mean  a  power  tire  pump, 
reversible  headlights,  Bate  cantilever 
springs,  etc.  There  are  26  such  things — 
all  costly  and  desired — which  are  almost 
exclusive  to  Mitchell. 

The  Car  to  Keep 

When  you  buy  a  fine  car — a  car  to  keep — 
it  is  bound  to  be  a  Mitchell.  When  you  see 
this  car,  note  its  extras,  read  its  records, 
you'll  say,  "That's  what  I've  waited  for." 

The  concern  which  builds  it  has  been 
known  to  you  all  your  life.  It  has  spent 
13  years,  under  John  W.  Bate,  in  develop- 
ing this  marvelous  car. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  Mitchell 
dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL-LEWIS  MOTOR  CO. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


May  2, 
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5  Cents  a  Week 
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RAISED  'EM  HIMSELF 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.'S  $4,000.00 

PICTURE  GAME 

Conducted  by  The  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.  for  the  benefit  of  all  readers  of  the 
Boyce  publications— this  Picture  Game  is  open  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child— readers  of  Chicago  Ledger,  Saturday  Blade,  this  is  for  you  as  well  as 
readers  of  Farming  Business,  AND  IT'S  FREE  TO  ALL. 


Rules  of  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.'s  Picture  Game      What  the  Game  Is         A  SAMPLE  PICTURE 


(Copyright. 

i.  Beginning  Saturday, 

Game,  consisting  of  24  pictures 
in  the  "CHICAGO  LEDGER." 


1916,  by  Uooklovers'   Contest  Co..   Inc..  N.  Y.) 

MAY  27,  1916.  the  W.  D.   Moyce  Company  will  conduit  a  Picture 
appearing  each  week.    These  pictures  will  appear  simultaneously 
"  and  "THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 


THE  SAT1RDAY  BLADE.' 


2.  Participants  arc  Invited  to  supply  at  least  one  anil  not  more  than  three  titles  for  each 
picture,  which  are  contained  In  a  standard  list  of  approximately  l.L'OO  titles  of  Humorous  Savings. 
Out  of  this  standard  list  we  shall  each  week  make  a  random  selection  of  about  fifty  titles  to  accom- 
pany that  weeks  picture  In  "THE  FARMING  BUSINESS."  •CHICAGO  LF.DOER,"  and  •'THE 
SATURDAY  BLADE."  Suitable  titles  for  the  pictures  may  bo  found  among  the  Identical  week's 
titles  or  on  other  weeks:  but  the  entire  list  of  eligible  (answers)  titles  to  the  picture*  will  positive!/ 
huvo  appeared  by  the  end  of  the  picture  series. 

3.  The  list  of  rewards  announced  will  he  awarded  in  order  to  the  highest  ranking  participants. 
In  the  event  of  a  tie  each  tlelng  participant  will  receive  the  full  reward  tied  for. 

4.  Our  Picture  Game  Is  open  to  everybody  In  the  Untied  States  and  Canada  (excepting  emploves 
of  our  publications  and  members  of  the  committee  of  Judges  and  members  of  their  families).  If 
a  participant  docs  not  wish  to  buy  "THE  FARMIN'O  BUSINESS."  the  set  of  pictures  (as  they 
appear  In  "THE  FARMING  BUSINESS")  and  the  List  of  Titles  may  be  consulted  free  of  charge, 
at  the  office  of  the  Boyce  publications,  or  at  the  office  of  any  other  publication  announcing  the 
Picture  Game;  or  a  contestant  may  request  any  Public  Library  to  obtain  the  set  of  pictures  (as  thev 
appear)  and  List  of  Titles  from  us.  It  will  he  supplied  gratis  on  request  to  one  Public  Library  In 
any  city  or  town.  If  any  issue  of  "THE  FARMING  BUSINESS"  or  other  publication  has  been 
missed,  or  if  it  Is  desired  to  submit  more  than  one  answer  for  the  same  picture,  additional  pictures 
and  titles  accompanying  same  may  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  publication  in  single  copies,  or  other- 
wise obtained  from  the  publications  as  may  be  announced. 

5.  At  the  proper  time  a  complete  List  of  Titles,  together  with  a  convenient  form  for  submitting 
answers,  will  be  announced,  otherwise  each  answer  to  every  picture  must  lie  submitted  upon  a  sep- 
arate answer  form,  a  sheet  of  paper  about  5xN  inches  In  stae,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  the  con- 
testant has  made  by  pen  or  pencil  (but  not  traced),  a  facsimile  of  the  particular  picture,  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  which,  he  (or  she)  has  written  one  title  for  the  picture  and  name  and  address.  If  two 
or  more  answers  arc  submitted  for  one  picture,  the  answer  which  the  contestant  considers  the  best  Is  to 
he  placed  on  top  and  the  others  in  order  below,  the  figure  one  In  parenthesis  (1)  to  be  marked  on  the 
left  of  the  contestant's  best  title,  the  figure  (2)  In  the  same  manner  for  the  next  best,  and  so  on. 

6.  The  word  "best"  will  be  interpreted  to  mean  "that  which  excels  or  surpasses  in  the  matter  of 
being  a  fitting  title  for  a  particular  picture."  The  title  should  fit,  or  suit,  or  be  applicable  to  the 
picture  as  completely  and  specifically  as  possible.  Tho  tille  will  be  a  brief  description  of  the  picture 
in  words,  constituting  an  accurate  heading  or  caption  for  the  picture.  The  most  fitting  title  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  explanation  will  be  recorded  as  the  best. 


7.  Rank  or  merit  will  be  assigned  to  participants  primarily 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  best  titles  for  the  24  pictures. 


8.  If  there  should  be  an  equality  between  two.  or  among  more  than 
two.  participants  on  this  basis  requirement,  then  the  decision  will  he  given 
according  to  superiority  by  the  following  requirements;  each  l>eing  necessary 
only  in  case  there  is  an  equality  on  the  preceding  point:  (a)  The  least  number 
of  incorrect  (the  titles  which  are  not  considered  best)  answers:  (b)  the  least 
number  of  words  in  the  whole  set  of  answers;  (c)  the  least  number  of  letters 
in  the  complete  set  of  answers;  (d)  the  highest  relative  position  of  the  con- 
testant's correct  answers  In  the  contestant's  complete  set  of  answers,  as,  when 
three  answers  ate  given  by  a  contestant  for  one  picture,  the  correct  answer  is 
on  top  rather  than  in  the  position  of  second  or  third  choice  among  the  answers 
for  that  picture:  (e)  the  least  number  of  syllables  in  the  total  words  submit- 
ted in  the  complete  set  of  answers. 

9.  A  committee  of  Judges  to  be  appointed,  consisting  of  disinterested  per- 
sons of  recognized  honor  and  capability,  will  judge  the  fitness  of  titles  sub- 
mitted by  the  contestants  for  the  pictures  and  select  the  best,  according  to  the 
rules.    Their  decisions  will  be  final. 

10.  If  two  or  more  of  the  titles  submitted  for  any  picture  should  be 
found  by  the  Judges  to  be  equally  more  fitting  than  the  other  titles  which 
have  been  supplied  for  that  picture,  then  each  of  such  two  or  more  equally 
superior  titles  will  be  recorded  as  approved— In  the  same  class  with  "best" 
defined  in  rule  6. 

11.  One  participant  may  send  in  as  many  as  five  different  sets  of  answers; 
but  each  set  will  be  judged  by  itself  and  only  one  set  submitted  by  any  per- 
son (that  person's  best  set)  may  receive  a  reward. 

12.  The  judgment  of  the  participant  will  control  the  award  in  every  case. 
Therefore  it  is  required  that  every  participant  keep  a  duplicate  list  of  each 
set  or  sets  of  answers  submitted  by  him  (or  her)  in  this  Picture  Game 

13.  Every  set  of  answers  is  to  be  submitted  (fiat  and  not  rolled)  in  the 
name  of  the  person  who  worked  them  out.  Answers  may  be  written  in  ink, 
or  by  pencil,  or  by  typewriter.  Contestants  are  allowed  to  receive  casual,  gra- 
tuitous aid  from  relatives  and  other  friends.  Titles  are  to  he  copied  exactly 
from  the  official  List.  Full  postage  as  later  announced  la  "THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS"  must  accompany  each  set  of  answers  before  sending  them  in  or 
they  will  not  be  received.  Any  infraction  of  the  rules  may  subject  the  set  of 
answers  to  debarment;  and  the  Committee  may  also  reject  any  entry  upon 
evidence  convincing  to  itself  of  unfairness. 

14.  Publication  of  pictures  begirn  May  27,  1916:  the  last  picture  (24  in 
all)  will  appear  in  the  issues  of  "THE  SATURDAY  BLADE.",  "CHICAGO 
LEDGER."  and  "Til  10  FARMING  BUSINESS"  under  date  of  November  4>, 
1916.  No  sets  of  answers  are  to  lie  submitted  until  after  the  appearance  of 
Picture  .No.  24.  The  answers  to  pictures  must  be  bound  in  one  set  and  all 
sets  of  answers  must  be  received  not  later  than  midnight  of  December  31,  1916. 
No  incomplete  or  partial  list  of  answers  will  be  considered.  All  sets  of  an- 
swers are  to  be  delivered  to  (postage  fully  prepaid),  VV.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY, 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  Strset,  Chicago,  111. 

15.  The  Committee  of  Judges  is  to  make  a  full  report  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  close  of  the  Picture  Game  and  this  report  will  be  published 
in  the  "CHICAGO  LEDGER,"  "THE  SATURDAY  BLADE."  and  "THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS." 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  ALL 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  IT  NOW— IT  MAY  BE  WITH- 
DRAWN  AT  ANY  TIME. 

We  want  your  name  find  address  as  early  as  possible. 
Therefore,  fill  out  the  Information  Blank  opposite,  and 
mall  same  In  today  with  a  2c  stamp. 

We  cannot  spsre  the  space  necessary  to  explain  from 
time  to  time  the  many  novel  and  Important  features  of 
our  Picture  Game,  together  with  the  Free  Picture  Offer. 

Send  in  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  in  a 
short  time — and  until  further  notice — send  without 
obligation  and  expense,  postage  prepaid,  the  Free  Pic- 
tures with  complete  and  full  information,  telling  you  just 
how  to  enter  and  play  the  easy  Picture  Game. 

FILL  OUT  AND  SEND  IN  THE  INFORMATION  BLANK  TODAY 


We  have  had  drawn  24 
Easy  Simple  Pictures.  Each 
picture  has  been  drawn  to 
depict  the  title,  heading  or 
name  (as  you  choose  to 
call  It)  for  a  Joke  or  Hu- 
morous Saying.  Underneath 
each  picture  (one  will  be 
published  each  week)  will 
be  given  you  a  list  of  50 
.Toke  titles.  Cut  out  the 
picture  and  list  of  titles  as 
they  appear  each  week, 
and  hunt  among  these 
weekly  lists  of  titles  until 
you  find  titles  that  fit  the 
pictures.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it.  In  addition  to 
this  we  will  publish  each 
week  some  of  the  Jokes  as 
well  as  their  titles,  so  you 
will  find  amusement  as 
well  as  profit  in  this  Pic- 
ture Game.  And  we  are 
going  to  give  $4,000.00  in 
Cash  to  those  readers  who 
submit  the  best  list  of 
titles  for  the  24  pictures. 
Read  over  the  list  of  hand- 
some prizes  below.  You 
can  win  one  of  them.  Send 
in  the  Free  Information 
Blank  below  and  you'll  receive  a  lot  of  help- 
ful information  in  playing  this  game. 

THIS  IS  PICTURE  NO.  1 


according  to  which  set  of  answers 


This  is  the  first  picture  in,  the  Picture 
Game.  Underneath  this  picture  you  will  find 
50  titles.  Can  you  find  one  title  or  more 
to  fit  it? 


Between   the   Acts    Looking  Ahead 
Ups  and  Downs      At  the  Zoo 
Fifty    Years    Hence  Left   at    the  Post 
Real   Class  Close  Shave 

The  Crossing  Missing  Nothing 

One  Way  Out  Rest  Cure 

Sentence    Suspended  Confirmation 
Promising    Material  Latest  Fads 
Equal  Division         All  In 
Laying  the  Blame   Her  First  Book 
At  the  Summer  Be-At  Last 

sort  No  Complaint 

Revenge  Without  Pain 

Big  Undertaking       How  He  Lost 
Her  Choice  Doing  His  Best 

Wholesale    SlatighterTo  Let 
Real  Spenders  The  Serenaders 

Generous  Offer 


Practice  Makes  Per- 
fect 

Grand  Promoter 

Too  Young 

On  the  Honeymoon 

The  Modem  Way 

Answered  Description 

Good  Guess 

Sure  Winner 

His  Objection 

The  Next  Thing 

In   Other  Field* 

Overdoing  It 

A  Ray  of  Hope 

Social  Callers 

First  Aid 

Up  Against  It 


This  sample  picture  was  drawn  to  fit  the 
title  of  a  Joke,  and  below  you  will  find  some 
Jokes  and  Joke  Titles.  Remember,  you  don't 
have  to  know  any  Jokes  at  all,  you  simply 
go  thru  the  list  of  Joke  titles  and  pick  out 
the  best  title  to  the  picture. 

CLOSE  SHATfl 

Customer  (having  face  steamed) — "Gee 
whiz!    That  towel  is  hot." 

Barber — "Yes,  I  know;  but  I  couldn't  hold 
it  any  longer." 

"TO  LET" 

Gaspard  (the  landlord) — "I've  got  to  raise 
your  rent,  Mr.  Sullivan." 

Tenant  (sarcastically) — "I  suppose  the  war 
is  to  blame." 

Gaspard — "Certainly.  Haven't  you  read  of 
the  wholesale*  destruction  of  houses  in  Bel- 
gium and  the  suburbs  of  Paris?" 

The  Joke  title  "TO  LET"  (which  is  all  you 
have  to  find  for  the  pictures)  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  one  for  the  sample  picture  above,  as 
the  title,  "CLOSE  SHAVE,"  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  it.  You  see  a  house  with  a 
sign  on  it  stating  that  it  is  "For  Rent,"  and 
it  looks  as  tho  it  was  unoccupied.  There- 
fore you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
title,  "TO  LET,"  fits  the  picture  and  you 
would  use  it  in  submitting  same  in  the  Pic- 
ture Game.  Room  does  not  permit  us  in  this 
announcement  to  publish  many  Joke  titles 
and  the  Jokes,  but  thruout  the  Picture  Game 
we  will  do  so. 

These  Are  the  Prizes  for  Solving 

24  Easy  Pictures 

First  Prize  $1,000  CASH 

Second  Prize  $  750  CASH 

Third  Prize  $  500  CASH 

Fourth  Prize  $  250  CASH 

Fifth  Prize  $  125  CASH 

Sixth  Prize  $    75  CASH 

Seventh  Prize  $     50  CASH 

2  prizes  of  $25.00  Each,  CASH 

20  prizes  of  $10.00  Each,  CASH 

34  prizes  of  $  5.00  Each,  CASH 

158  prizes  of  $  2.50  Each,  CASH 

290  prizes  of  $  1.50  Each,  CASH 

Full    prizes   will    be   paid    t icing  contestants. 
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FREE  INFORMATION  BLANK 


Name  

Street    and  No  

City  state  • 

ricture  (lame  Editor, 

The  Boyco  Publications,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,    Chicago.  Illinois. 

Inclosed  And  2-cent  stamp.  Please  at  your  earliest  convenience  send  me,  postage  prepaid,  to  the  address  above,  the 
FREE  picture!  and  general  information  about  your  $4,000.00  Cash  Picture  Game,  also  the  Rules,  so  that  I  and  all  the 
members  of  my  family  can  participate  In  tho  Picture  Uanie. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in.  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
end  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


FARMING 
BUSINESS 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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FIVE  CENTS  PER  WEEK 


Creating  a  Thousand  Markets 

Bringing  the  Good  Things  of  Life  to  the  Little  Rai failles 

By  John  R.  Colter 


THERE  is  a  railroad  junction  town  in  the 
central  East  whose  4,000  inhabitants  used  to 
regard  fresh  berries,  fruits,  head-lettuce  and 
such  things  as  Sunday  dinner  luxuries.  The  deal- 
ers of  the  town — call  it  Railville — bought  their 
limited  stocks  from  wholesalers  in  a  distant  city, 
for  Railville  was  not  in  an  agricultural  section. 
And  it  often  happened,  when  the  wholesalers  ran 
short  of  any  particular  commodity,  that  Railville 
could  not  get  for  love  or  money,  the  kinds  of  fresh 
produce  that  all  Americans  are  entitled  to  en- 
joy. When  they  did  capture  such  a  tidbit  as  a 
cantaloupe  or  a  really  fresh  egg.  they  paid  for 
it  on  a  king's  ransom  scale.  As  in  thousands 
of  towns  of  its  kind,  Railville  paid  high  for 
comfortable  living.  That  is,  it  did 
six  months  ago.  All  has  changed 
now.  How  Railville  now  enjoys  a 
wide  assortment  of  fresh  produce 
and  pays  reasonable  prices,  is  sig- 
nificant. 

One  day  a  group  of  the  prominent 
railroad  people  of  the  town  fell  to 
chatting  with  the  express  agent. 
Some  one  complained  that  their  town 
was  so  far  outside  the  circle  of  food 
products  distribution ;  it  made  good 
things  to  eat  so  expensive  and  hard 
to  get. 

"Look  here!"  the  express  agent 
finally  demanded.  "You  can  talk  as 
long  as  you  like  about  being  on  the 
fringe  of  the  distribution  system,  but 
you  don't  need  to  be.  You  want  fresh 
fruit  and  ripe  berries  and  really 
fresh  eggs?  Well,  I  can  lay  them  all 
down  here  at  this  station  for  you  any 
time  you  want  to  Btart  a  Buying  Club. 
Cheap  too.  Get  together  and  organize 
and  I'll  fetch  whatever  you  say." 

The  outcome  was  that  they  formed 
a  Buying  Club.  It  was  modeled  on 
one  which  had  been  a  great  success, 
the  expressman  told  them,  among 
the  employes  of  a  great  jewelry 
house  in  New  York.  And  within  two 
weeks  the  dealers  of  Railville  woke 
with  a  start  to  the  realization  that 
they  were  behind  the  times.  Sound 
red  apples,  delicious  peaches,  crisp 
lettuce  and  ripe  melons  were  flowing 
into  the  kitchens  of  leading  citizens 
thru  the  medium  of  the  Buying  Club 
— and  at  low  prices.  What  once  had 
been  luxuries,  the  new  idea  had  made 
reasonable  staples.  Before  the  month 
was  up,  naturally  the  dealers  them- 
selves had  kicked  over  the  traces 
of  the  middlemen  system,  and  were 
"importing"  to  Railville  targe  as- 
sortments of  high-grade  produce. 
Direct  from  the  producer,  ordered 
thru  the  local  express  agent — these 
things  came.  By  bringing  in  very 
large  quantities,  transportation  cost 
was  reduced  and  the  dealers  were  able  to  cut  un- 
der the  Buying  Club  prices.  They  found  an  im- 
mense demand  for  foodstuffs.  The  citizens  of 
Railville  bought  heavily  of  the  dealers,  and  aban- 
doned their  Buying  Club  cheerfully.  It  had 
served  its  purpose. 

I  submit  that  the  opening  up  of  a  market  like 
Railville  is  a  very  important  thing.  The  town 
had  been  isolated  for  nearly  twenty  years  from 
a  fresh  produce  supply.  No  channel  had  ever 
been  used  to  get  the  cheap  luxuries  of  the  dining 
table  into  that  little  railroad  town.  It  jingled  its 
l  <f;ellent  wages  in  Its  pockets,  like  many  another 
town  of  Its  kind,  and  went  without  things  that 
were  a-wasting  in  a  thousand  orchards  and  fields. 


Being  outside  of  the  conventional  scope  of  our 
food  products  distribution  system  spelled  high 
cost  of  living,  and  sometimes  privation,  for  Rail- 
ville. So  when  a  way  into  that  town  was  discov- 
ered, when  4,000  persons  who  wanted  to  buy  were 
placed  in  a  position  to  do  so — -when  a  new  market 
was  created  for  the  producers  of  fruit  and  eggs 
and  fine  greens — something  of  significance  was  ac- 
complished. 

There  are  a  thousand  Railvilles  today  in  the 
United  States.  They  lie  thick  in  the  East,  and 
less  thick,  perhaps,  in  other  sections  of  the  land. 


Tt(M    "Pony"   Ref riKerntors   Give   Cold    StoraR'e   Transportation  Facilities 
to  the  Small   Lot  Shipper  ol  Perishable  Product* 


But  everywhere  you  can  find  them — towns  which 
our  present  system  of  food  products  distribution 
has  not  yet  included  within  its  circle  of  intimacy. 
There  are  many  that  could  be  opened  up — to  the 
very  material  advantage  of  every  man  that  grows 
things  in  the  ground  to  sell. 

Fortunately  within  the  last  two  years  the  advent 
of  stern  parcel  post  competition  has  aroused  the 
great  package-transportation  agencies  of  the 
country  to  the  work  of  unearthing  these  new 
markets.  The  industrial  work  of  the  express  com- 
panies in  dredging  new  channels  to  hitherto  ob* 
scure  buying  centers  is  rapidly  becoming  bene- 
ficial to  farmers  in  various  sections  of  the  land. 
Frequently,  for  a  producer,  entering  a  new  mar- 


ket via  express  is  merely  the  forerunner  of  do- 
ing business  with  it  in  carload  lots,  via  freight. 
Markets  for  fruits,  early  vegetables,  honey,  maple 
syrup,  dressed  poultry,  melons  and  hundreds  of 
other  things  have  been  found  for  thousands  of 
producers  since  the  industrial  work  began  two 
years  ago. 

How  have  farmers  taken  advantage  of  this  new 
order  in  marketing — selling  via  express? 

A  year  ago  a  lettuce  grower  in  South  Lima,  N.  Y., 
was  selling  almost  entirely  thru  commission  men. 
His  prices  did  not  satisfy;  often  he  struck  a 
glutted  market.  He  determined  to  break  into  a 
new  marketing  field,  and  put  it  up  to  an  express 
industrial  agent  who  happened  to  be  traveling  in 
his  section.  The  transportation  man 
looked  into  his  problem  carefully, 
questioned  him  about  output,  stand- 
ardization, packing  and  shipping, 
and  then  said: 

"Put  that  stuff  up  in  open  crates, 
not  hampers.  Pack  them  twenty- 
four  select  heads  to  the  crate.  Keep 
your  grading  carefully  checked  up. 
Use  hampers  for  the  little  fellows, 
of  course.  Give  me  some  quotations, 
and  I  think  we  can  sell  some  for 
you.  I've  just  come  from  a  place 
where  they  are  looking  for  that  sort 
of  quality." 

The  grower  thought  he  would  take 
a  chance.  As  a  matter  of  actual 
record,  he  made  a  big  success  of  it. 
The  quotations  on  the  weekly  bul- 
letins issued  by  the  express  company 
were  seen  by  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand interested  parties  and  he  be- 
gan to  receive  trial  orders  from 
towns  scattered  over  a  range  of 
400  miles.  Hotels  and  clubs  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  sent  trial 
orders  thru  their  local  express 
agents.  When  they  saw,  served  and 
tasted  they  repeated.  It  was  high- 
quality  lettuce,  attractively  packed. 
They  were  buying  no  pig-in-a-poke, 
even  if  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
man  who  grew  it.  They  knew  that 
the  transportation  company  would 
not  recommend  stuff  which  would 
"peter  out"  in  quality.  Standing  or- 
ders for  twenty,  thirty  and  as  high 
as  eighty  crates  per  day  during  the 
season  came  to  the  South  Lima  man, 
and  were  filled  and  shipped.  Louis- 
ville and  New  York  Buying  Clubs, 
boarding  houses  and  retail  grocers 
ordered  in  smaller  lots.  And,  best  of 
all,  for  it  was  the  opening  of  the 
untouched  markets,  the  little  Rail- 
villes ordered.  The  South  Lima  man 
reckoned  at  the  end  of  the  season 
that  his  returns  had  been  20  per 
cent  better  than  ever  before.  He 
attributed  it  to  his  new  way  of 
marketing  and  proceeded  to  lay  plans  for  a  larger 
acreage.  The  following  season  he  marketed  nearly 
a  million  pounds  of  lettuce  and  celery  via  express. 
And  his  neighbors  are  all  for  joining  in  the  game. 

It  is  all  right  to  want  to  join  in  the  game,  but  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  rules  to  the 
game.  Some  phenomenal  marketing  achievements 
have  been  wrought  in  this  new  order  of  selling 
within  the  last  two  years,  but  underlying  the  suc- 
cesses has  been  a  persistent  holding  to  certain 
rules  of  business  dealing  which  are  not  always 
observed  strictly  in  other  marketing  systems.  The 
lettuce  man  in  South  Lima  kept  his  trade  because 
he  clung  like  a  burr  to  the  old  adage  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy."    It  may  sound  elemental j.  but 
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that  is  one  of  the  big  rules  of  the  game.  He  graded 
carefully,  maintained  quality  without  exception  and 
won  the  confidence  of  both  his  customers  and  the 
transportation  company  that  got  him  the  busi- 
ness. Folks  know  now  that  his  weights  will  be 
right;  he  is  an  established  producer-merchant, 
with  as  golden  a  reputation  among  his  clientele 
as  any  of  the  big  mail-order  houses  have  among 
theirs. 

"The  quality  feature,"  says  one  express  industrial 
agent  who  has  helped 
move  crops  in  a  dozen 
different  States,  "is  one 
that  producers  ought  to 
emphasize.  It  is  hard 
to  contend  with  the  ap- 
parent opposition  to  it. 
I  insist  upon  each 
grower  marking  his 
name  on  each  basket 
or  crate.  We  want  him 
to  feel  a  responsibility 
for  every  single  unit  of 
his  production.  If  a 
thing  goes  wrong,  let 
him  make  it  square — 
as  any  reputable  busi- 
ness house  would  do. 
It  is  sometimes  hard  to 
prove  the  worth  of  this 
policy  to  the  producer 
— I  point  to  the  men 
who  have  made  good 
with  a  vengeance.  They 
have  invariably  deter- 
mined minimum  sizes, 
or  weights,  and  packed 
honestly  and  carefully, 
and  then  stood  back  of 
it  to  the  finish." 

The  engineering  of  two 
gigantic  sales  proposi- 
tions in  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana goes  to  show  what 
careful  standardization 
and  attractive  pack  can 
accomplish  in  connec- 
tion with  finding  cus- 
tomers thru  the  ex- 
press.      The  peach 

growers  roundabout  a  town  on  Lake  Erie,  Ohio, 
came  thru  one  season  of  this  sort  of  selling  with  a 
profit  something  like  as  follows: 

Increase  per  bushel:  Grade  AA,  55  cents;  Grade 
A,  50  cents;  Grade  B,  20  cents.  One  Pennsylvania 
town  of  2,600  people  ordered  150  bushels  of  the  Ohio 
peaches  thru  the  express.  Rigid  inspection,  ad- 
herence to  the  established  sizes  as  suggested  by  the 
industrial  agent,  and  prompt  shipment  of  orders 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  sales. 


Some  Indiana  melon  growers  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  selling  to  dealers  in  a  certain  city  on  the 
Ohio  River — because  it  was  near  them.  It  was 
about  the  worst  place  they  could  have  selected. 
Gluts  were  more  frequent  there,  as  statistics  show, 
that  at  any  other  big  market  in  the  region.  An  in- 
dustrial agent  suggested  that  they  choose  a  twenty- 
pound  unit — from  eleven  to  sixteen  melons  to  the 
basket — get  up  a  new  label  to  stick  on  each  ship- 
ment and  push  out  with  him  into  new  territory. 


If  YOU  Vre  A  sliiuncd  of  \  our  (ioods.  Do  \ot  Put  Your  \iiinr  on  Them ;  If  You  Are  I'roncl  of  Tliem,  Put 
It  on  Boldly  so  Brers'  Buyer  Will  Know  W  here  They  Come  From  and  Where  to  Order  M«-re  Like 
Them  A\  he  never  They  Want  Any  More.    It  Is  Cheap  anil  \  er>   Qood  Publicity 

They  did.  Circular  letters  to  agents  in  the  most  im- 
portant consuming  sections  went  out  from  the  in- 
dustrial agent's  office  telling  of  the  excellence  of  the 
crop.  All  the  necessary  information  was  spread  be- 
fore the  folk  that  read  the  weekly  bulletins — weight, 
run,  quality,  price,  express  charges  per  hundred- 
weight. The  orders  came  in  steadily  from  the  first 
and  continued  thruout  the  season.  The  growers  had 
averaged  only  22  cents  per  basket  in  years  gone  by. 
They  got  37  cents  by  pushing  out  into  the  new  mar- 


kets.    That   extra   money   was   all   pure  profit. 

Rivaling  the  opening  of  Railville  markets  in 
importance  to  the  producer  are  the  thousands  of 
small  Consumers'  Buying  Clubs  in  the  large  cities 
— these,  too,  a  growth  of  express  industrial  work 
within  the  last  two  years.  At  a  conservative  es- 
timate there  are  200  cooperative  organizations  in 
New  York  City  today,  100  in  Chicago,  and  perhaps 
as  many  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  together. 
Even  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  forty  odd  groups,  buy- 
ing supplies  direct  from 
producers  via  express. 
The  membership  ranges 
from  twenty  to  several 
hundred ;  one  club 
among  employes  of  a 
manufacturing  plant  in 
Chicago  has  300  mem- 
bers. Another  in  Ny- 
ack,  N.  Y. — a  city  of 
less  than  30,000  popu- 
lation— has  350. 

Some  men  have  made 
a  specialty  of  catering 
to  Buying  Club  trade.  In 
the  southeastern  corner 
of  New  York  an  egg 
producer  heard  of  the 
new  idea.    He  wrote  to 
the  food   products  de- 
partment of  an  express 
company  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  his  eggs 
were    fresh  gathered. 
He  said  he  would  guar- 
antee his  eggs  to  any 
one  that  wanted  to  buy 
them.     Would  the  ex- 
press help  him  to  sell 
h  i  s     products  under 
those  conditions?  They 
were     willing,  and 
quoted    h  i  s  product. 
Buffalo  and  New  York 
City  clubs  ordered  and 
re-ordered.  He  reached 
out    and    gathered  in 
some  of  his  neighbors' 
eggs — turning  back  the 
inferior  ones  on  them, 
packing  his  cases  with  only  high-grade  product. 
Not  only  did  he  get  better  than  wholesale  prices, 
with  no  transportation    charges    to    pay;    in  a 
month's  time  he  was  able,  and  justified,  to  raise 
the  price  on  his  quality  product.    His  business 
grew  to  $1,200  a  month,  to  $2,000  a  month,  to 
$3,000  and  then  to  $5,000  within  eight  months.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  it  came  from  Consumers' 
Purchasing  Clubs.    His  name — or  rather  the-  name 
Continued  on  Pag-e  312 


Letters  From  a  Live  County  Agent 

In  Which  He  Shows  the  Value  of  Knowing  "What  Is,  and  What  Ain't." 


COUNTY  AGENT'S  OFFICE, 
SOMEWHERE  IN  AMERICA, 

APRIL  12,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: 

Every  Monday  morning  the  accounting  depart- 
ment of  a  big  city  wholesale  house  goes  over  the 
week's  record  of  its  traveling  salesmen.  They 
find  out  the  sales,  profits  and  expenses  for  each 
man;  and  if  the  man  doesn't  show  that  he  is  mak- 
ing money  for  the  firm  he  can  find  another  job. 

But  there's  more  to  it  than  that.  They  have  a 
"stock  accounting  system"  from  which  they  can 
tell  whether  each  line  is  paying  or  losing,  which 
lines  it  will  pay  to  push,  and  which  to  drop;  and 
they  send  word  to  their  salesmen  to  push  the  win- 
ners and  keep  the  losers  in  the  background,  or 
drop  them.    That  means  profits. 

Suppose  a  man  who  knew  how  to  run  an  account- 
ing department  took  to  farming  in  Bedford  County, 
would  he  make  good?  Surest  thing  you  know.  Why? 
Because  he  would  apply  that  same  system  to  the 
farm;  because  he  would  find  out  which  lines  it 
paid  to  push,  and  which  to  kick  out. 

He  would  get  rid  of  the  "robber  cow."  He 
would  balance  rations  for  all  farm  animals.  The 
scrub  bull  and  boar  would  go  to  the  butcher. 
The  "runt"  would,  at  eight  weeks  or  so,  have  its 
throat  slit  and  there  would  be  a  fine  roast  pig 
dinner,  instead  of  wasting  feed  and  time  trying 
to  make  a  real  pig  out  of  that  runt.  Likely  the 
oats  crop  would  be  replaced  by  one  furnishing 
protein  and  enriching  the  farm  instead  of  mak- 
ing it  poorer.  And  when  it  came  to  work  about 
which  he  did  not  know  much  he  would  take  ex- 
pert advice  and  hire  experienced  labor. 

Onr;  of  the  first  tilings  he  would  find  would  be 
that  the  neglected  orchard  offered  the  biggest 
chance  of  profit  per  acre  of  anything  on  the  farm; 
and  he  would  work  that  orchard  like  a  "Forty- 
niner"  used  to  work  his  gold  claim  in  California. 


He  wouldn't  trust  to  luck  for  an  apple  crop;  and 
he  wouldn't  rob  a  half  starved  orchard  by  taking 
a  half  crop  of  wheat  or  oats  out  of  it.  His  farm 
books  would  show  that  such  an  oats  or  wheat 
crop  cost  a  lot  more  than  it  was  worth,  besides 
doing  great  injury  to  the  orchard.  And  he 
wouldn't  let  the  trees  grow  all  topsy-turvy  to  fur- 
nish a  loafing  place  for  bugs  and  fungus. 

There's  more  method  in  this  letter  than  you  may 
think.  I  have  just  been  to  State  College,  and  I 
came  back  with  the  figures  on  the  Brown  and 
Sleek  orchard  experiments  in  this  county;  and, 
hopeful  as  I  am,  they  startled  even  me. 

Mind  you,  these  figures  cover  a  four  years 
average;  they  aren't  just  a  picked  bunch.  And 
here's  what  they  show: 

In  the  Brown  orchard,  by  the  use  of  less  than  $8 
worth  of  fertilizer  per  acre  per  year,  the  annual 
increase  per  acre  was  335  bushels  of  apples;  in 
the  Sleek  orchard  it  was  130  bushels  per  acre  per 
year.  The  extra  apples  cost  in  the  Brown  orch- 
ard the  appalling  sum  of  2.4c  per  bushel,  and 
in  the  Sleek  orchard  they  cost  the  enormous  sum 
of  6.2c  per  bushel.  Sounds  like  a  fairy  tale; 
but  don't  call  me  names  about  it.  The  figures 
are  given  out  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart,  and  are  of- 
ficial. 

Nor  is  that  all  of  the  yarn.  Where  the  apples 
received  the  fertilizer,  while  there  was  a  very 
slight  decrease  in  color,  there  was  a  heavier 
bloom,  a  more  beautiful  appearance,  an  average 
increase  in  size  and  a  very  much  greater  keeping 
quality. 

While,  because  of  the  difference  in  soils,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  increase  in  the  Sleek 
orchard  would  be  less  than  in  the  Brown  orchard, 
the  plain  fact  remains  that  both  increases  were 
due  to  feeding  trees  that  were  being  starved;  and 
that's  what  you  can  do  with  great  profit. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  business  man  who  is 


running  that  Bedford  County  farm.  When  he 
found  out  the  facts  I  have  just  given  (and  he 
would  find  them  out,  don't  worry)  he'd  go  after 
that  orchard  proposition  like  a  bunch  of  pigs 
after  a  field  of  soy  beans;  and  he'd  plant  more 
orchard  because  he  would  see  that,  in  his  farm- 
ing operations,  that  was  the  very  best  line  to  push. 

But  he  wouldn't  plant  his  orchard  on  guess.  He 
would  investigate  markets,  labor  conditions,  ship- 
ping quality  of  varieties,  time  of  ripening,  bow 
far  the  fruit  would  have  to  be  shipped.  He 
would  not  plant  what  the  catalogs  advised,  nor 
what  he  personally  liked  to  eat;  he  would  plant 
those  varieties  which  local  conditions  showed 
would  come  on  when  labor  conditions,  market 
conditions,  etc.,  were  ripe  for  the  best  results.  He 
would  know  just  what  he  was  doing,  and  why; 
and  then  he  would  play  the  game  hard. 

He  would  regard  that  orchard  as  a  plant,  man- 
ufacturing apples;  and  because  he  knew  that 
standards  intelligently  established  and  carefully 
maintained  are  necessary  to  the  successful  mar- 
keting of  any  manufactured  product,  and  that  a 
cannery  to  absorb  his  windfalls  and  culls  would 
eliminate  waste,  turn  loss  into  profit,  he  would 
be  the  champion  booster  for  the  cannery  and 
standardizing  plant,  and  he  would  dip,  deep  into 
his  resources  to  help  finance  this  branch  of  his 
own  business. 

And  don't  think  for  a  minute  that  he  would  in- 
sist on  packing  and  grading  his  own  apples.  He 
would  be  wise  enough  to  know  that  punch  comes 
only  with  standards  and  quantity;  that  community 
reputation  has  individual  reputation  beaten  all 
four  ways  from  the  middle;  and  that  sometimes 
a  man  makes  a  lot  more,  both  in  money  and  char- 
acter, by  surrendering  his  inalienable  rights  than 
by  flaunting  them  in  the  teeth  of  progress. 
Very  truly  yours, 

YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT. 
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The  Type  of  Longwool  Which  Lends  Itself  Well  to  Crossing  With  the  Merino  Ewe  to  Give  the  Foundation  Half-Breed  for  Producing  the  Cross-Bred,  So 

Valuable  on  Many  Australian  Farms 


Fitting  the  Sheep   to   the  Land 

How  Longwool s  and  Downs  Are  Made  Profitable  on  Australian  Farms 


THIS  subject  can  be  summed  up  under  the  one 
heading  of  Cross-breeding,  and  it  is  one  that 
is  practically  inexhaustible.  If  dealt  with 
only  as  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  it  has  certain 
limitations,  but  if  the  dominion  of  Xew  Zealand  be 
included  it  bristles  with  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive ramifications. 

To  deal  with  the  subject  thoroly.  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  for  a  moment  the  system  of  sheep-breed- 
ing in  vogue  before  the  use  of  British  breeds  of 
sheep  became  as  general  as  it  is  at  present.  The 
Merino  sheep  once  met  the  requirements  of  Aus- 
tralian sheep  owners,  and.  if  area  is  considered,  by 
far  the  greater  area  of  the  commonwealth  is  still 
devoted  to  that  breed  of  sheep. 

Australian  conditions  from  a  sheep  raising  point 
of  view  are  unique.  This  was,  and  is,  a  great,  big, 
healthy  country,  remarkably  free  from  all  disease. 
It  practically  possessed  no  indigenous  quadrupeds 
— marsupials  and  birds  held  full  sway  until  the 
advent  of  the  white  man. 

While  there  are  dense  forests  in  Australia,  what 
is  generally  termed  "the  bush"  is  timbered  country, 
gum  trees  more  or  less  thickly  studded  over  the 
ground — often  so  far  apart  as  to  render  it  easy  to 
ride  or  drive  among  them.  Grass  also  grows  to 
some  extent  beneath  these  trees — and  it  is  a  very 
sweet  nutritious  grass.  If  the  trees  are  killed  by 
ring-barking  the  carrying  capacity  is  immediately 
increased.  There  are  also  vast  stretches  of  open 
rolling  downs  and  dead  level  plains  with  belts'.of 
timber  far  apart,  so  that  even  in  its  unimproved 
state  a  great  deal  of  virgin  Australian  country  had 
a  certain  carrying  capacity  for  sheep.  But  it  had 
been  subjected  to  centuries  of  recurring  droughts, 
and  the  result  is  that  indigenous  water  is  very 
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scarce — far  more  so  than  in  many  of  the  other 
notable  sheep  countries  of  the  world.  But  the  fre- 
quent droughts  had  caused  the  production  of  a  va- 
riety of  most  hardy  sweet  grasses,  of  good  feeding 
value,  and  the  periodical  rests  the  country  got  be- 
cause of  the  droughts  produced  a  wonderful  fer- 
tility in  the  soil. 

Thus  in  the  early  days  of  sheep-breeding  in  Aus- 
tralia the  peculiar  nature  of  the  grasses  and  the. 
scarcity  of  water — combined,  of  course,  with  a  low 
rainfall — called  for  a  breed  of  sheep  specially  suited 
to  these  conditions.  The  Merino  sheep  proved  ideal 
for  that  purpose — and  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
early  settlers  and  developed  to  the  present  high 
degree.  The  vast  distances  that  had  to  be  traveled 
in  the  pre-railway  days  demanded  a  sheep  of  a  hardy 
nature  such  as  the  Merino.  The  comparatively  light 
carrying  capacity  of  the  country  demanded  a  sheep 
that  would  produce  the  best  return  per  acre.  The 
distances  that  had  to  be  traveled  to  water  (before 
the  properties  became  well  improved)  and  the  great 
distances  to  market  made  the  production  of  mutton 
practically  a  commercial  impossibility.  Wool, 
therefore,  was  the  chief  consideration  and  in  this 
respect  the  Merino  was,  and  is,  the  finest  breed  of 
sheep. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  that 
refrigeration  has  been  developed  to  such  a  com- 
mercial success.  In  the  early  sheep  days  of  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  mutton  carcasses  were 
of  little  value — they  were  simply  boiled  down  for 
their  tallow.  But  refrigeration  made  it  possible  to 
provide  the  teeming  millions  of  the  Old  Land  with 


fresh  meat,  and  the  access  to  the  London  market 
was  the  death  knell  of  the  Merino  in  Xew  Zealand, 
and  over  certain  areas  of  Australia. 

There  are  still  vast  areas  of  Australia  unserved 
by  railways,  sparsely  watered  and  of  comparatively 
light  carrying  capacity.  These  areas  are  still  the 
home  of  the  pure  Merino,  and  they  are  likely  to  be 
for  years  to  come.  But  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
ways, the  improved  methods  of  farming,  combined 
with  the  great  oversea  demand  for  products  of  the 
land,  have  raised  land  values  in  certain  favored 
localities,  and  the  Merino  with  its  one  asset  of 
wool  has  been  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  in- 
creased changes.  Therefore,  the  British  breeds 
have  been  requisitioned,  and  the  cross-bred  is  the 
result. 

The  chief  recommendations  of  the  cross-bred 
sheep  are  these:  It  is  more  prolific  than  the  Merino, 
it  matures  quicker,  it  has  a  greater  carcass  value; 
and,  if  bred  properly,  it  gives  a  valuable  clip  of 
wool.  This,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  cross-bred 
as  compared  with  the  Merino,  but  it  must  be  firmly 
fixed  in  the  reader's  mind  that  this  class  of  sheep 
requires  special  conditions.  Because  the  cross- 
bred is  a  more  profitable  sheep  than  the  pure  Mer- 
ino under  suitable  conditions,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
case  that  it  is  the  most  profitable  sheep  under  all 
conditions.  As  I  have  before  stated,  the  major 
portion  of  Australia,  by  virtue  of  its  light  rainfall, 
natural  passes  and  other  conditions,  is  a  country 
more  suited  to  the  Merino  than  the  cross-bred.  On 
the  other  hand,  New  Zealand,  because  of  its  much 
heavier  rainfall,  and  its  thicker  sole  of  cultivated 
grasses,  and  the  suitability  for  root  crops  is  much 
more  suited  to  the  cross-bred,  with  the  result  that 
Continued  on  Fage  314 
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SHOP  TALK  ABOUT  SHEEP 

Gleaned  From   Various  Sources,   But  Applicable  Everywhere 


Caring  for  Sheep  in  Early  Soring-  ou\ ,am?ug  *he  'lom? floc*' so  as  t0  prevent,  if  Pos- 

&  r'  ijr   ^U116    sible,  tke  further  introduction  and  distribution  of 

AS  SPRING  comes  on  and  the  ground  gets  soft  these  Parasites  in  the  State.— W.  H.  Dalrymple. 
the  sheep  need  watching,  for  they  are  weak 
from  the  lack  of  exercise  and  are  heavy 
with  wool,  so  may  mire  down.  If  they  get  into  the 
soft  mud  and  their  wool  is  bedrabbled  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  extricate  themselves 
without  some  help.  The  sheep  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  run  to  a  miry  pond  or  hole  of  water  in  the 
creek  or  river.  It  will  be  better  to  fence  them  from 
these  places  and  haul  the  water  out  to  them  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  them  miring  in  the  mud. 

It  is  best  to  keep  feeding  the  sheep  a  grain  ration 
until  the  grass  pasture  will  afford  abundant  nour- 
ishment for  them.  After  they  get  a  taste  of  the 
green  grass  it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  touch  hay  and 
grain,  so  it  is  really  better  to  let  the  pasture  get 
long  enough  to  sustain  them  before  turning  them 
into  it.  The  ewes  that  are  to  lamb  especially  need 
to  be  kept  in  good  flesh,  strong  and  vigorous  in  or- 
der to  produce  healthy  lambs.  No  animal  loses 
flesh  so  fast  as  the  sheep  when  not  properly  fed  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  This  is  the  hard  part  of  the 
year  for  them  and  they  should  be  given  a  liberal 
ration. 

After  the  sheep  have  been  sheared  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  dip  them.  Make  the  dip  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  ticks  and  lice,  otherwise  your  labor  will  he 
in  vain.  A  dipping  vat  can  be  fixed  in  the  commu- 
nity, where  all  the  neighbors  can  bring  their  flocks 
to  be  dipped. 


Sheep  Tick  in  the  South 

THE  existence  of  an  internal 
parasite  of  sheep,  previously 
unrecorded  in  the  State,  and 
little  known  in  the  South  generally, 
has  recently  been  drawn  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  writer  as  having  oc- 
curred in  some  sheep  imported  from 
the  State  of  Michigan  into  the  Parish 
of  Washington,  La.  Specimens  were 
sent  to  the  Experiment  Station  and 
were  identified  as  the  sheep  tick,  or 
louse  fly,  said  to  be  quite  common  in 
the  eastern  States,  and  originally  in- 
troduced into  this  country  from  Eu- 
rope. 

But  while  this  parasite  gets  the 
name  of  sheep  tick,  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  true  ticks,  and  is  really  a 
wingless  fly,  with  three  pairs  of  legs, 
while  the  ticks  in  the  adult  state 
have  four  pairs.  When  fully  grown 
the  sheep  tick  is  about,  or  less  than, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
has  a  short,  flattened,  bristly,  leath- 
ery body.  In  fact,  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  large  louse,  and  when 
filled  with  blood  is  dark  in  color.  As 
these  ticks  resemble  lice  in  their 
habit  of  living  among  the  fleece,  they 
receive  the  name,  louse-fly. 

The  sheep  tick,  or  their  young,  may 
be  found  on  sheep  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  but  appear  most  numerous  in 
the  spring,  and  are  especially  noticeable  at  shear- 
ing time  on  the  old  sheep  after  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  shelter. 

This  pest,  altho  it  seldom  causes  any  very  serious 
damage,  either  to  the  sheep  or  wool,  is  at  all  times 
an  annoyance,  and  occasionally  causes  decided 
losses  to  the  sheep  owner,  being  a  blood  sucker,  and 
producing  considerable  irritation,  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  ticks  present.  For- 
tunately, these  ticks  may  be  readily  destroyed  by 
suitable  dips,  or  dressings;  and  it  would  be  well, 
whenever  discovered,  to  have  the  sheep  treated  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  the  parasites. 

One  of  the  dipping  solutions  recommended  is 
kerosene  emulsion,  which  may  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows: Dissolve  one-half  pound  of  common  soap  in 
one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
stir  in  two  gallons  of  coal  oil,  and  agitate  thoroly 
until  it  is  emulsified.  Use  one  gallon  of  this  emul- 
sion to  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  cold  water,  which 
should  also  be  well  mixed.  Fifty  gallons  of  this  so- 
lution will  suffice  for  fifty  sheep.  Any  quantity  of 
this  solution  may  be  prepared  by  observing  the 
above-mentioned  proportions. 

Any  of  the  coal-tar  dips  on  the  market,  such  as 
kreso,  etc.,  will  also  serve  as  a  dipping  solution  in 
about  2  per  cent  strength  with  water. 

Sheep  thai  have  I  *  *  -  •  n  dipped  should  not  he  turned 
into  the  old  pens  or  pastures  until  about  a  week 
afterward,  by  which  time  it  may  be  presumed  that 
any  ticks  left  on  the  ground  will  have  died.  And 
any  sheep  recently  purchased,  especially  from  the 
northern  section  of  the  country,  should  always  he 
dipped,  or  otherwise  treated,  before  being  turned 


Sheep  Shearing 

THE  month  of  April  or  May  is  the  most  favora- 
ble time  for  shearing  sheep,  according  to 
locality.  Many  lambs  are  born  during  these 
months,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  both  ewes  and 
lambs  if  the  ewes  can  be  free  from  their  heavy 
fleeces.  It  is  also  economy  to  have  the  fleece  off 
before  the  weather  is  so  warm  that  the  sheep  will 
become  uneasy  and  rub  against  fences  and  build- 
ings, thus  tearing  off  parts,  and  in  general  destroy- 
ing the  shape  of  the  fleece. 

A  clean  floor  will  be  needed  for  shearing  sheep, 
one  that  can  be  swept  often  and  kept  free  from 
litter.  In  order  to  properly  prepare  the  fleeces 
for  the  attraction  of  the  buyer,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  tie  them  up  in  single  fleeces  with  the  flesh 
side  out.  This  may  be  accomplished  either  by 
the  use  of  a  wool  box  or  by  rolling  the  fleece 
upon  a  clean  floor.  Never  use  more  twine  on  the 
fleece  than  is  necessary.  It  will  usually  be  possi- 
ble to  bind  a  fleece  securely  by  two  bands  in  each 
direction. 

Never  use  binder  twine  to  tie  up  the  wool.  The 
fibers  of  such  twine  are  a  menace  to  good  wool 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer.  Standard 
wool  twine  is  about  the  hest  that  can  be  secured 
for  this  work.  Store  the  wool  immediately  in  wool 
sacks  and  keep  in  a  clean,  dry  place.  Never  store 
the  wool  loose  on  a  floor  strewn  with  chaff,  straw 
or  litter  of  any  kind. — D.  A.  Spencer. 


The  Undocked  Lambs  Should  Be  Docked  at  Once.  If  It  Is  Delayed  Much 
Longer,  Flies  Will  Give  Trouble  by  Laying  Eggs    Close    to    the  Wound 

Castrate  Lambs 

THE  farmer  may  increase  his  profit  on  lambs 
marketed  during  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber by  castrating  them.  The  fact  that  native 
lambs — or  those  raised  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
western  sections  of  the  United  States — are  inferior 
to  western  lambs  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  a 
high  pere'entage  of  these  lambs  are  uncastrated 
when  marketed.  ^ 

Uncastrated  lambs  when  marketed  in  late  sum- 
mer are  never  in  as  high  condition  of  flesh,  but  they 
will  consume  as  much  feed  per  pound  of  gain  as 
will  be  consumed  by  castrated  lambs.  Uncastrated 
animals  are  known  on  the  market  as  "cull  lambs." 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  Experiment  Station  castrates  lambs 
when  they  are  3  or  4  weeks  old.  Docking  and  cas- 
trating should  not  be  practiced  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  combined  shock  is  considered  too  severe. 
Castrated  lambs  should  be  placed  in  dry,  well-bed- 
ded quarters,  to  guard  against  infection. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  castrate  hothouse  lambs  or 
lambs  marketed  early  in  the  spring.  When  they  are 
marketed  at  such  an  early  age  the  sexual  capacity 
does  not  affect  growth  or  condition. 

Dock  Lambs  Now 

TIIK  lambs  that  have  not  already  been  docked 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.    If  docking  is 
delayed  much  longer,  flics  will  give  trouhlo 
by  laying  eggs  close  to  the  wounds.    The  maggots 
that  hatch  from  these  eggs  feed   in  or  near  the 
wound  and  prevent  it  from  healing. 


Is  docking  necessary?  Not  absolutely,  but  it  is 
advisable  because  (1)  docked  lambs  present  a  more 
attractive  appearance  than  those  with  long  tails- 
(2)  they  bring  from  25  to  50  cents  more  per  100 
pounds  when  marketed,  and  (3)  In  case  of  scours 
when  the  flock  is  turned  on  grass  filth  will  often 
collect  on  the  tails  of  the  lambs,  presenting  an 
ideal  place  for  maggots  to  live. 

At  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
no  bad  results  from  docking  have  ever  been  noticed 
and  in  no  case  do  the  records  show  any  loss  in 
weight  due  to  docking.  Strong,  healthy'  lambs  can 
be  docked  most  easily  when  from  2  days  to  3  weeks 
old  by  cutting  the  tails  off  about  an  inch  from  the 
body  with  a  good  sharp  knife.  Older  lambs  will 
frequently  bleed  badly  if  docked  with  a  knife  or 
hatchet.  Hot  irons  are  used  in  order  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  blood,  which  in  some  cases  will  be  so  great 
as  to  weaken  the  lambs  and  cut  down  their  gain 
for  a  week  or  more.  The  regular  docking  iron 
which  can  be  purchased  from  any  sheep  supply 
house  at  $1.25  to  $1.50,  is  used  for  docking  the 
lambs  of  the  college  flock.  A  hot  chisel,  no  doubt 
would  be  just  as  successful. 

The  purpose  of  the  use  of  the  hot  iron  is  to  pre- 
vent bleeding  by  thoroly  searing  the  ends  of  the 
blood  vessels.  The  irons  should  be  heated  until 
they  are  cherjy  red.  If  they  are  too  cold,  the  blood 
vessels  will  not  be  seared  thoroly,  or  if  they  are 
too  hot  the  tails  will  be  taken  off  too  quickly  and 
some  bleeding  will  frequently  occur.  An  ordinary 
tinsmith's  blow  torch  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
means  of  heating  the  irons,  but  a  portable  forge 
may  be  used. 
Ram  lambs  that  are  not  to  be  kept  for  breeding 
purposes,  in  the  college  flocks,  are 
always  castrated  at  docking  time. 
This  is  not  necessary  in  case  of 
lambs  that  are  to  be  sold  for  mut- 
ton at  the  age  of  3  or  4  months. 
However,  spring  lambs  that  are  not 
marketed  until  fall  are  always  cas- 
trated because  they  are  easier  to 
manage  and  fatten  than  ram  lambs. 
This  operation  should  always  be  per- 
formed before  flies  become  trouble- 
some in  spring. — H.  Hackedorn,  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture. 

Threadworms 

SHEEP  and  cattle  very  frequently 
have  threadworms  in  the  gullet. 
These  worms  are  seen  in  the 
lining  of  the  gullet  beneath  the  sur- 
face in  a  rather  striking  wavy  pat- 
tern  similar  to  that  formed  by  a 
snake  as  it  travels  over  a  smooth 
surface.     The    worms    are  slender 
and  threadlike,  but  as  they  measure 
from   over   an  inch  to  almost  six 
inches  in  length  and  raise  up  the 
surface  of  the  lining  of  the  gullet  to 
form  slender  wavy  ridges,  they  are 
readily  located  when  an  infested  gul- 
let is  slit  open  and  examined.    So  far 
as  known,  the  damage  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  these  parasites  in 
sheep  and  cattle  is  rather  slight,  tho  it  has  been 
determined  that  a  closely  related  parasite  is  in- 
timately associated  with,  if  not  the  casual  agent  of, 
cancer  in  the  stomach  of  rats. 

It  has  been  shown  by  investigations  and  experi- 
ments in  the  Zoological  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  that  various  species  of  dung 
beetles  are  the  source  from  which  sheep  and  cattle 
become  infested  with  the  gullet  worm.  These  dung 
beetles  may  be  found  in  almost  any  manure  deposit, 
except  during  the  winter  in  cold  climates.  The 
beetles  usually  crawl  under  the  manure  deposit, 
enter  from  the  bottom,  and  feed  on  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  deposit  as  long  as  it  remains  moist. 
When  the,  beetles  eat  the  manure  they  swallow  the 
gullet-worm  eggs  which  have  passed  down  the 
esophagus  thru  the  stomach  and  intestine  and  out 
in  the  manure  of  the  infested  sheep  or  cow.  As 
soon  as  the  manure  becomes  too  dry  and  hard  to 
work  the  dung  beetles  abandon  it  and  crawl  Into 
the  ground  or  fly  to  other  and  fresher  deposits. 
In  about  a  month  the  eggs  which  were  eaten  by  the 
beetles  have  hatched  and  developed  into  an  encysted 
stage  in  the  body  of  the  beetle,  ready  to  continue 
their  development  when  the  infested  beetle  is 
swallowed  by  a  cow  or  sheep. 

The  opportunity  for  sheep  and  cattle  to  swallow 
these  beetles  comes  when  the  beetles  fly  from  one 
manure  deposit  tq  another.  The  flight  usually  ends 
by  the  beetles  landing  on  the  pasture  somewhere 
near  a  manure  deposit,  and  as  they  crawl  about 
thru  the  grass  toward  the  manure,  attracted  by  the 
odor,  they  are  commonly  swallowed  by  grazing 
animals.  The  beetles  are  no  doubt  eaten  uncon- 
Contlnued  on  Page  314. 
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Headwork  and  Teamwork  That  Get  More  Money  for  Other  Folks 


Women's  Egg-Selling  Clubs 

THAT  the  women  and  girls  in  Mississippi  are 
keeping  up  their  end  of  the  farm  enterprise 
is  shown  in  a  recent  report  given  out  by  Miss 
Susie  V.  Powell  of  the  A.  and  M.  College,  in  which 
she  states  that  between  75  and  100  cooperative  Poul- 
try and*  Egg-Selling  Clubs  have  been  formed  among 
the  women  and  girls  of  that  State.  In  1915  there 
were  fifty  such  Clubs  in  operation,  with  a  member- 
ship of  1,100,  and  especially  good  work  was  done 
in  Montgomery,  Pearl  River,  Kemper,  Jones  and 
Hinds  Counties. 

The  members  of  these  Clubs  are  taught  to  candle 
eggs  and  pack  them  for  market,  as  well  as  the  best 
methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for  poultry,  and  the 
way  to  select  the  breed  best  adapted  to  their  needs. 

The  intense  interest  in  this  line  of  work  is  shown 
by  the  demands  coming  to  the  Home  Economics 
Department  of  the  College  every  day  from  every 
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part  of  the  State,  for  assistance  in  the  organization 
of  Clubs.  Many  of  these  come  from  counties  where 
there  is  no  County  Agent,  and  Miss  Powell  states 
that,  while  the  department  will  do  all  in  its  power 
to  assist  these  groups,  unless  an  agent  who  can  act 
in  cooperation  with  Miss  Tunison,  who  has  immedi- 
ate charge  of  the  Poultry  Clubs,  is  in  the  district 
the  Clubs  are  likely  to  become  discouraged  and  go 
back  to  the  old  methods  of  selling.  This  is  espe- 
cially harmful  to  the  work,  and  organizations  under 
such  conditions  are  not  encouraged. 

"Co-Op"  Hog  Marketing  Paid 

IF  COOPERATION  is  the  key  to  successful  mar- 
keting the  Mississippi  farmers  are  well  on  the 
way  to  unlock  the  door  of-  prosperity.  The  fol- 
lowing story  of  how  the  farmers  or  one  county  in- 
creased their  hog  profits  by  cooperative  shipping  is 
told  by  T.  M.  Patterson  of  the  Mississippi  A.  and  M. 
College,  who  assisted  in  the  work: 

"On  Saturday,  April  22,  103  wagons  belonging  to 
seventy  farmers  came  into  Yazoo  City  with  425 
hogs  to  be  shipped  cooperatively.  This  day  had 
been  announced  by  W.  R.  Ritch,  the  County  Demon- 
stration Agent,  who  successfully  inaugurated  this 
cooperative  work  last  November,  as  hog-shipping 
day  and  farmers  desiring  to  top  the  market  began 
feeding  cottonseed  meal  and  corn,  most  of  them 
using  the  self-feeders,  to  put  tlteir  pork  in  shape 
for  the  packer. 

"Hogs  were  moving  all  Friday  night,  some  of 
them  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  They  were 
weighed  Friday  morning,  classed  according  to  qual- 
ity and  size  and  each  farmer  given  a  receipt  for  the 
number  of  pounds  of  hogs,  live  weight,  ho  brought. 
A  record  was  kept  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of 
hogs  in  each  class  that  the  individual  farmer  mar- 
keted. Four  cars  were  shipped  to  Natchez  and  sold  to 
the  packing-house  at  approximately  the  following 
prices,  f.  o.  b.  Yazoo  City: 

"Good  heavy  corn  finished  hogs,  200  pounds  and 
up,  $8.50  a  hundredweight.  Medium  corn  finished 
hogs,  150  to  200  pounds,  $8.35.  Light  weights,  corn 
finished,  125  to  150  pounds,  $7.85.  A  car  of  feeders 
was  sold  to  a  Mississippi  stockman  at  the  follow- 
ing prices:  Heavy  pigs,  100  to  125  pounds,  $7.50; 
Medium  pigs,  80  to  100  pounds,  $7;  light  weight  pigs, 
50  to  80  pounds,  $f;.W>. 

"AH  of  the  above  are  the  prices  received  by  the 
farmers  after  all  expenses  were  deducted.  Four 


days  after  the  shipment  was  made  the  farmer  ship- 
pers received  returns  for  their  hogs  and  were  well 
satisfied  that  the  cooperative  shipment  was  a  thoro 
success.  They  could  have  sold  to  local  buyers  and 
carried  the  money  home  with  them,  but  they  chose 
to  ship  to  Natchez  and  get  a  better  price.  The 
Yazoo  hog  shippers  expect  to  make  their  next  ship- 
ment in  late  August  or  early  September,  during 
which  the  hog  market  is  usually  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  year. 

"Thru  the  efforts  of  County  Agent  Ritch  a  total  of 
twelve  cars  of  hogs  have  been  shipped  cooperatively 
from  Yazoo  City  in  the  last  three  months  and  the 
industry  promises  to  grow  rapidly.  The  farmers  of 
Yazoo  County  have  found  that  soy  beans,  peas,  sweet 
potatoes,  peanuts,  oats,  clovers,  alfalfa,  lespedeza, 
as  well  as  several  other  grazing  crops,  produce  hogs 
most  profitably.  Growing  grazing  crops  for  the 
hogs  to  harvest  and  finishing  them  on  hard  feed, 
preferably  corn  and  cottonseed  meal  or  corn  and 
tankage  from  three  to  seven  weeks,  according  to 
the  crop  they  grazed  upon,  has  proven  the  most 
profitable  course  in  Mississippi.  However,  the  hog 
must  be  finished  hard  or  a  price  ranging  from  1  to 
1%  cents  per  pound  under  the  corn  prices  will  be 
obtained." 

The  1916  Wool  Clip 

AT  THE  present  market  prices,  good  clean,  na- 
tive, medium  or  quarter-blood  wool  fleeces  in 
good  condition  should  be  worth  from  30  to  35 
cents  a  pound,  but  so  little  care  is  given  to  methods 
of  tying  and  marketing  that  the  best  returns  are  not 
obtained  by  sheep  men  in  many  regions  where 
small  clips  prevail.  The  farmer  and  the  local  wool 
buyer  are  both  to  blame.  If  any  seller  in  the  region 
throws  out  all  dung  locks  and  tags,  the  price  goes 
up  accordingly,  but  if  the  buyer  gives  just  as  much 
for  a  fleece  in  which  this  inferior  or  waste  material 
is  included  as  for  better  fleeces,  he  cannot  expect 
to  find  many  men  who  will  market  only  the  best 
at  the  price  of  the  inferior  wool. 

The  seller  who  is  not  satisfied  with  local  prices 
should  send  a  few  representative  samples  to  any  of 
the  reliable  wool  commission  firms  at  such  markets 
as  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph  or  Kansas  City  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  bid  on  the  fleeces.  The  clip  from  the 
flocks  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  has 
been  marketed  in  St.  Louis  at  a  cost  of  1  cent  a 
pound,  including  freight  and  commission  charges. 
The  wool  is  kept  as  clean  as  possible  and  all  tags 
are  kept  out. 

Many  wool  men  state  that  lack  of  care  in  shear- 
ing, tying  the  fleece,  and  marketing  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  cut  the  price  2  or  3  cents  a  pound.  The 
presence  of  damp  tags  discolors  the  surrounding 
fleece  and  causes  it  to  mold.  From  half  a  pound  to 
a  pound  of  tags  may  have  to  be  thrown  out  of  a 
seven  or  eight  pound  fleece,  making  a  serious  per- 
centage of  loss. 

In  shearing,  the  fleece  should  fall  away  from  the 
shears  in  a  loose  blanket  which  can  be  rolled  up 
with  the  clean  white  or  flesh  side  out,  and  the  belly 
and  neck  wool  at  center.  Roll  from  the  rump  and 
tie  the  fleece  twice.  A  fleece  badly  torn  and  mixed 
up  makes  harder  and  slower  work  in  grading  and 
must  be  bought  at  a  lower  price. 

Regular  wool  twine  should  be  used,  and  binder 
twine  or  sisal  twine  of  any  kind  must  be  avoided 
because  if  vegetable  fibers  break  off  and  mix  with 
the  wool  they  do  not  take  the  dye  but  appear  as  off- 
colored  specks  in  the  finished  cloth.  Black  or  gray 
fleece  should  be  packed  separately,  as  the  dark 
fiber  becomes  mixed  with  the  white  and  the  wool 
cannot  be  used  for  high-class  goods. — H.  Hacke- 
dorn. 


Gets  5  Cents  Premium 

A FARMER  in  Tulsa  County,  Oklahoma,  has  a 
fine  flock  of  Minorca  hens  that  lay  large, 
white  eggs  of  uniform  color.  County  Agent 
C.  E.  Earnheart  of  Tulsa  County  succeeded  in  put- 
ting this  farmer  in  toy-"\  with  a  merchant  who  has 
agreed  to  take  the  entire  production  from  200  hens 
at  a  premium  of  5  cents  per  dozen. 

"Getting  the  farmer  the  money  for  his  product 
is  a  very  important  matter  with  him  and  his  fam- 
ily," says  the  County  Agent.  "It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  nearly  every  man  who  handles  the 
farmer's  products  makes  a  greater  profit  as  it  leaves 
his  hand  than  the  farmer,  and  it  generally  goes  thru 
many  hands. 

"This  office  has  been  doing. much  to  get  the  seller 
and  buyer  together,  and  in  the  past  week  has  en* 
abled  the  farmer  to  dispose  of  twelve  tons  of  hay, 
two  cows,  260  pure-bred  eggs,  besides  many  set- 
tings of  pure-bred  eggs  given  to  Club  members; 
also  100  pounds  of  pecans  and  other  products.  Many 
farmers  have  been  referred  to  other  farmers,  where 
they  can  buy  and  sell  pure-bred  seed,  stock,  etc." 

Equally  as  important  as  the  marketing  feature 
and  an  essential  part  of  marketing  is  good  roads, 
according  to  Mr.  Earnheart.  He  quotes  this  in- 
stance: 

"J.  E.  Nichols,  who  lives  five  miles  from  Tulsa, 
rode  out  with  me  to  his  farm  on  Monday.  The  road 
had  been  dragged  and  kept  in  good  repair  the  past 
year  and  he  told  me  that  he  could  haul  ten  more 
bales  of  hay,  ten  more  bushels  of  wheat  and  an 
equal  amount  of  other  products.  He  gets  5  cents 
a  bale  and  5  cents  a  bushel  for  hauling  the  land- 
lord's part,  «nd,  figuring  it  worth  the  same  for  his 
production,  the  road  has  been  worth  $160  for  haul- 
ing products  alone.  Besides,  his  children  go  to  high 
school  every  day.  There  are  several  hundred  farm- 
ers using  this  road,  besides  the  oil  teams  and  autos. 
Good  roads  and  rivers  appeal  to  home  people  as 
much  as  Panama  Canals  and  the  Alaskan  Railroad 
and  they  are  the  foundation  of  preparedness." 

Cutting,  Bunching  and  Packing 
Asparagus 

CUT  green  asparagus  when  stalks  are  eight  to 
ten  inches  tall,  cutting  the  stalks  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  For  white  asparagus 
cut  the  stalks  as  soon  as  tip  breaks  thru  the  soil. 
Use  a  long-bladed  knife  and  cut  the  stalks  about 
nine  inches  below  the  surface.  Carry  the  stalks  to 
the  packing  shed  and  grade  them  into  four  piles:  " 
Large,  medium,  small  and  culls,  according  to  the 
diameter  of  the  stalk.  The  culls  consist  of  the 
very  small  stalks  and  those  stalks  that  are  not  suit- 
able for  packing  should  be  thrown  away. 

Use  an  asparagus  buncher  to  form  the  bunches. 
Be  careful  to  lay  all  the  stalks  straight  so  as  to 
have  a  neat  bunch.  Fill  the  buncher  full  and  tie  as 
tight  as  possible  without  crushing  the  stalks.  Use 
red  tape  about  one-quarter  inch  wide,  as  this  makes 
a  very  attractive  bunch.  Wash  the  bunches  in 
clean  water.  Pack  them  in  a  regular  asparagus 
crate  which  will  hold  one  to  two  dozen  bunches. 
The  bunches  should  be  packed  very  tightly  in  the 
crates  in  order  to  prevent  bruising  while  in  trans- 
portation. 

A  standard  bunch  of  asparagus  is  one  that  is  9 
inches  long,  4VZ  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt  and 
weighs  214  to  2V2  pounds. — Clemson  College,  South 
Carolina. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Solving  Many  School  Problems 

St.  Louis  County,  Minnesota,  Is  Doing  This  With  Teachers'  Homes 


IN  THE  year  1907  the  State  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  enacted  a  law  under  the  pro- 
visions of  which  all  territory  then  existing 
which  had  not  up  to  that  time  been  organized  under 
some  form  of  school  government  became  the  county 
school  district.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  the  school  affairs  of  all  such  territory 
as  has  been  described  were  to  be  controlled  by  a 
county  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  board  of  commissioners,  the 
county  treasurer,  and  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  At  that 
time  there  were  about  fifty-  town- 
ships in  St.  Louis  County  affected  by 
the  new  law.  An  additional  provi- 
sion of  this  law  made  it  possible  for 
any  district  which  had  been  previ- 
ously organized  to  petition  the  coun- 
ty superintendent,  the  county  board 
of  education  and  the  county  board  of 
commissioners  for  dissolution.  In 
accordance  with  this  last-mentioned 
provision,  twenty  or  more  districts, 
embracing  about  forty  townships, 
have  been  dissolved  and  thus  became 
a  part  of  one  of  the  largest  rural 
school  districts  in  the  country.  The 
county  board  of  education  which  con- 
trols the  territory  embraced  in  the 
county  school  district  has  almost 
unlimited  authority  in  the  work  of 
handling  the  schools.  Without  the 
consent  of  the  people,  the  members 
of  this  board  levy  taxes,  select  school 
sites,  build  new  schoolhouses,  trans- 
port or  board  children  who  are  not 
within  walking  distance  of  some  one 
of  the  schools,  open  or  close  schools 
at  will;  in  fact,  they  do  anything  and 
everything  which  in  their  judgment 
seems  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
schools  and  the  community. 

On  July  14,  1913,  School  District 
No.  46  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  dissolved  and 
it,  therefore,  became  a  part  of  the 
county  district  on  that  date.  This 
particular  school  district  consisted 
of  one  congressional  township,  and 
at  the  time  of  dissolution  had  within 
its  boundaries  two  one-room  log 
school  buildings.  After  the  date  of 
dissolution  only  a  few  weeks  re- 
mained before  time  to  begin  school 
in  the  fall.  Before  opening  school, 
however,  the  county  superintendent 
and  the  principal  of  the  large  rural 
district  made  a  survey  of  that  partic- 
ular territory,  and  reported  their 
work  to  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, making  in  connection  therewith 
certain  recommendations  relative  to 
the  repair  work  necessary  to  the 
buildings. 

The  larger  of  the  two  buildings 
was  forty  feet  long  and  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  outside  measurement,  with 
four  small  windows  on  each  of  the 
two  long  sides  and  a  door  in  each  of 
the  two  ends.  At  one  end  of  the 
building  there  was  a  partition  cut- 
ting off  a  room  the  width  of  the 
building  and  about  eight  feet  long. 
This  room  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  serving  as  a  room  in 
which  to  keep  wraps,  and  the  other 
as  a  kind  of  storeroom  for  textbooks 
and  supplies.  The  recommendations 
to  the  board  were  that  all  the  win- 
dows should  be  removed  and  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  building,  the  out- 
side walls  were  to  be  covered  with 
tar  paper  and  siding,  the  inside  walls 
were  to  be  covered  with  tar  paper 
and  steel,  a  hardwood  floor  was  to 
be  laid  on  top  of  the  old  rough  board 
floor,  and  the  building  was  to  be 
thoroly  painted  both  inside  and  out. 

The  board  of  education  ordered 
this  work  done,  but  before  the  con- 
tractor could  make  the  recommended 
repairs  it  became  necessary  to  open 
school.  After  the  school  had  been 
opened  the  county  superintendent 
and  the  principal  of  the  district 
went  with  the  contractor  to  the 
building  in  order  to  give  specific  di- 
rections for  the  repair  work.  When 
I  hey  went  into  the  school  they  found 
forty-eight  children  enrolled,  and 
the  teacher  told  them  that  six  more 
children  would  be  coming  to  school 
within  a  few  days.     The  building 


By  N.  A.  Young 

County  Superintendent 

even  then  was  very  much  overcrowded,  and 
is  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  an 
additional  teacher  to  help  handle  the  school 
work.  The  teacher  told  them  also  that  it  had 
been  impossible  for  her  to  secure  a  boarding 
place  anywhere  in  the  community,  and  that  she  had 
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found  it  necessary  to  provide  herself  with  certain 
cooking  utensils  and  other  household  effects  in 
order  that  she  might  live  in  the  storeroom  at  the 
school.  This  storeroom  was  about  eight  feet 
square  and  not  at  all  adequate  in  size  or  arrange- 
ment for  the  accommodations  of  one  teacher,  not 
to  say  anything  at  all  about  the  additional  teacher 
which  seemed  necessary. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  was  so  large, 
it  was  decided  to  ask  the  contractor  to  wait  a  few 
days  in  order  to  give  the  county  board 
sufficient  time  to  reconsider  their 
former  action  and  to  order  an  en- 
tirely new  building,  if  in  their  judg- 
ment it  was  necessary.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  county  board  a  new 
two-room  building  was  ordered,  and 
thru  the  efforts  of  the  county  super- 
intendent it  was  decided  to  build  in 
connection  therewith  a  suite  of 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 
These  rooms  consisted  of  a  kitchen, 
a  pantry,  a  combination  dining  and 
living  room,  a  bedroom  and  a  large 
clothes  closet.  The  clerk  of  the 
board  was  ordered  to  arrange  for  the 
equipment  of  the  rooms  with  such 
furniture  as  stoves,  kitchen  utensils, 
rugs,  bedding,  etc.,  as  seemed  neces- 
sary for  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  the  teachers.  This  equipment 
cost  approximately  $300. 

The  new  building  was  completed 
by  the  middle  of  December  of  that 
year,  and  the  school  and  the  teach- 
ers moved  in  during  the  Christmas 
vacation.  The  children,  the  teach- 
ers and  the  community  seemed  well 
pleased  with  the  new  arrangement, 
and  there  has  been  no  complaint 
whatsoever  in  connection  with  the 
school  since  that  time.  No  trouble 
is  experienced  by  the  school  board 
or  tire  teachers  in  connection  with 
securing  a  boarding  place  for  the 
teachers  in  that  community,  and  the 
good  will  of  the  teachers  has  always 
been  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
they  have  cared  for  the  property. 

It  is  evident  that  the  circum- 
stances which  made  possible  our  first 
teachers'  home  in  the  large  district 
of  this  county  were  (1)  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  place  in  which  the 
teachers  might  live,  and  (2)  the  con- 
trol of  the  school  affairs  by  a  board 
which  was  liberal  and  broad-minded 
in  its  views.  Since  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  that  first  teachers' 
home,  however,  different  arguments 
have  been  brought  to  bear  to  such  an 
extent  that  now  no  school  of  two  or 
more  rooms  is  considered  complete 
until  the  home  for  the  teachers  has 
been  erected  and  equipped.  The  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  board- 
ing place  without  difficulty  with 
some  of  the  patrons  in  the  commu- 
nity is  no  longer  an  argument  for 
not  building  a  teachers'  home. 

Teachers  who  live  in  these  homes 
have  the  kind  of  living  which  they  de- 
sire. They  purchase  what  they  want 
and  prepare  it  or  have  it  prepared  in 
accordance  with  their  own  ideas. 
They  continue  their  lights  as  long  in 
the  evening  as  they  desire,  and  get 
up  when  it  best  suits  them  in  the 
morning.  Their  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, as  well  as  their  evenings,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  spend  in  their  home 
as  they  see  fit.  The  cost  to  the  teach- 
ers for  living  in  these  homes  ranges 
from  $7  to  $12  each  per  month,  which 
is  less  than  the  cost  for  living  with 
some  one  of  the  patrons  of  the 
schools. 

It  is  not  necessary  where  condi- 
tions of  this  kind  prevail  for  the 
teacher  to  travel  about  the  district 
before  school  begins  in  the  fall  to 
plead  with  the  people  for  a  place  in 
which  to  live.  She  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent in  that  respect.  It  is  never 
necessary  for  her  during  the  year  to 
create  a  disturbance  in  the  neighbor- 
hood by  changing  her  boarding  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  she  is  de- 
pendent upon  some  one  or  more  of 
the  patrons  of  the  school  it  becomes 
quite  necessary  many  times  to  make 
this  much  dreaded  change  because  of 
Continued  on  Page  312 
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RUSSIA'S  steady  advance  in  the  Far  East  is 
looked  upon  by  most  students  of  the  war  as 
the  big  news  of  the  week.  With  the  fall  of 
the  British  force  at  Kut-El-Amara,  the  dominance  of 
Russia  from  Constantinople  to  India  and  down  to 
the  Suez  Canal  is  seen.  Bagdad  will  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  according  to  late  dispatches, 
as  a  new  move  in  that  direction  is  being  pushed 
now  that  the  lines  of  communications  have  been 
strengthened  and  more  supplies  and  men  brought 
up  for  a  pushing  forward  of  the  lines.  In  fact,  Rus- 
sia's military  operations  seem  to  have  been  shifted 
with  the  change  of  the  Grand  Duke's  command  en- 
tirely to  the  Far  East.  Russia  is  "making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines."  Instead  of  hammering  away 
at  the  German  lines  and  suffering  tremendous 
losses  without  any  compensation,  the  Russ  policy 
has  changed  to  getting  territory  in  a  section  where 
it  is  needed  for  future  generations  as  well  as  now. 
With  Germany  and  Britain  tied  up  the  time  is  aus- 
picious, and  the  Russian  waves  of  men  are  rolling 
back  the  Turk  over  vast  areas  that  will  mean  a  tre- 
mendously increased  sphere  of  influence  for  the 
new  Russia  after  the.  war.  If  Bagdad  falls  into 
Russian  hands,  that  nation  will  be  almost  certain 
of  its  warm  port  when  peace  is  declared. 

IX  GERMANY  the  food  situation  is  evidently  giv- 
ing concern  even  if  no  one  is  starving.  Whether 
the  war  lasts  six  months,  a  year,  two  years  or 
three  years  more,  as  various  guesses  are  being 
made,  the  food  situation  must  be  carefully  studied 
and  handled  to  bring  the  Central  Empires  thru  with- 
out their  being  forced  to  sue  for  peace  because  of 
hunger.  It  is  known  that  some  American  factories 
supplying  warring  countries  are  being  engaged  for 
supplies  for  a  war  that  will  last  five  years.  That 
would  mean  a  fight  to  the  finish.  The  Koenische 
Zeitung  announces  the  impending  appointment  of 
a  "food  dictator"  to  take  charge  of  and  control  all 
questions  concerning  food  in  the  German  empire. 
The  newspaper  says  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  this 
new  "food  minister"  is  to  have  absolute  control  of 
the  distribution  and  prices  of  all  foods,  to  prevent 
the  large  cities  from  suffering  at  the  expense  of  the 
country. 

OX  THE  Western  front  the  Germans  succeeded 
in  entering  British  trenches  in  the  Ploegsteert 
wood,  and  their  heavy  artillery  and  mortars 
are  bombarding  incessantly  the  British  lines  about 
Maricourt,  Loos,  Souchez,  Cambrin,  Givinchy  and 
St.  Eloi.  The  shelling  is  of  the  intense  character, 
which  heretofore  has  been  followed  by  infantry  as- 
saults in  great  force. 

IRELAND  will  get  some  form  of  home  rule  soon, 
British  papers  state.  Premier  Asquith  has  gone 
to  Ireland  to  look  into  the  Irish  uprising  and  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem  there.  Fourteen  Irish 
leaders  have  been  put  to  death,  some  without  a 
trial,  and  this  has  brought  considerable  criticism  of 
the  British  military  government  all  over  the  world, 
despite  the  fact  that  Britain  is  now  at  war  and  the 
hand  of  her  enemy  is  found  in  the  uprising,  making 
the  rebels  traitors,  according  to  accepted  laws  the 
world  over.  The  trial  of  Sir  Roger  Casement,  for- 
mer British  consul  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rebel  movement,  is  now  in  session.  •  John  MacXeill, 
president  of  the  Sinn  Fein  volunteers  and  professor 
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of  law  at  the  National  University,  is  also  to  face  a 
court-martial.  It  is  expected  that  Premier  Asquith 
will  shortly  announce  a  new  program  of  adminis- 
tration for  Ireland  that  will  bring  the  conflicting 
elements  together. 

SOUTH  of  La  Bassee  Canal  the  British  patrols 
captured  German  trenches.  The  region  of  Le 
Mort  Homme,  northwest  of  Verdun,  is  again  un- 
der heavy  bombardment,  and  east  of  the  Meuse  an 
intermittent  cannonading  is  in  progress. 

ALOXDOX  paper  gives  what  it  claims  is  a  fore- 
cast of  Premier  Asquith's  new  Irish  policy, 
formulated  as  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Ire- 
land, as  follows: 

"First — To  Irishmen  is  to  be  given  a  greater  share 
in  the  government  of  their  country.  An  executive 
council — a  sort  of  Irish  Cabinet — sitting  in  Dublin, 
is  to  be  set  up  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
trol of  Irish  aflffairs,  but  itself  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  British  Parliament. 

"At  the  moment  there  will  be  no  talk  of  the  in- 
troduction of  an  Irish  House  of  Commons;  Ulster 
sentiment  must  be  respected  as  well  as  that  of  Na- 
tionalists, if  a  settlement  is  to  be  secured. 

"Second — Both  the  Ulster  and  Xationalist  volun- 
teers are  expected  to  receive  official  recognition  and 
be  made  forces  of  the  crown.  This  is  regarded  far 
better  than  suppression  and  disarmament.  Xeither 
force  is  disloyal  to  Great  Britain,  and  both  may  be 
usefully  employed  and  brought  into  a  sort  of  union 
with  one  another  by  recognition." 

THE  Italians  attempted  to  pierce  the  Austrian 
line  on  the  Deberdo  plateau,  west  of  San  Mar- 
tino,  by  infantry  assaults,  but  they  had  to  re- 
treat after  a  severe  struggle.  On  the  rest  of  the 
Austro-Italian  front  only  bombardments  are  re- 
ported. 

GREGORY  RASPUTIN,  the  Russian  monk  who 
is  reputed  to  have  exercised  great  influence 
on  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  since  the  war 
began,  has-  been  assassinated,  according  to  a  dis- 
patch from  Berlin.  Whether  this  is  another  killing 
of  the  spies  of  one  country  in  the  efforts  to  change 
the  war  policies,  or  the  murder  of  a  madman  re- 
mains for  history  to  reveal. 

MEXICO  is  temporarily  quieted,  tho  more  trou- 
bles are  brewing  and  spilling  over  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  practically  the  entire  United 
States  Army  with  the  exception  of  the  troops  need- 
ed in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and  at  the  Panama 
Canal  are  sitting  on  the  lid  with  the  aid  of  the 
State  militia  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Texas. 
The  militia  of  these  States  have  proved  rather  of 
the  joke  variety  when  called  out,  as  they  had  to 
march  out  in  overalls  and  wait  till  uniforms  and 
guns  arrived.  Still  our  best  little  Congressmen  at 
Washington  want  to  spend  more  money  to  increase 
this  kind  of  an  Army.  It's  good  politics  even  if  it 
does  make  a  poor  excuse  of  an  Army.  The  Mexicans 
have  wrecked  a  thru  passenger  train  from  Mexico 
City  to  Laredo,  Texas,  and  taken  $3,000  in  gold  from 
United  States  citizens  and  Carranza  officials.  Many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  new  Carranza  currency  was 
also  taken.  United  States  cavalrymen  also  ran 
down  and  killed  three  Mexican  bandits.  The  Amer- 
icans were  in  charge  of  an  automobile  train  sent 
after  supplies. 
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Suez  and  the  Soudan  Section  (A)  Where  Ger- 
many Reports  the  Dervishes  Are  Rising  in 
I. a  rue   Forces   Against   the  British 


The  Caucasus  and  Mesopotamia  Campaigns 
i — Reported  Gen.  von  Mackensen  has  assumed 
command  of  200,000  Turks  in  Caucasus  In  at- 
tempt to  check  Russian  advance, 
■i — Petrograd  reports  Russians  in  direction  of 
Baiburt  everywhere  repulsed  attacks  by  Turks, 
who  suffered  heavy  losses. 

:s — Petrograd  reports  Turks  assumed  offensive 
in  direction  of  ISrzlngan  and  In  region  of  Asch- 
kaia,  compelled  Russian  advance  guard  to  re- 
tire.    Attack  halted. 

I — Petrograd  reports  Russians  have  occupied 
Rowanduz  region  In  direction  of  Mosul,  defeat- 
ing Turk  detachments, 

G — On  Persian  frontier  Russians  reported  to  i><- 
massing  against  Turk  stronghold  guarding  en- 
trance to  Mesopotamia  at  Khanikln. 
O — Kut-El-Amara  surrendered  ■>.<  General 
Townshend  to  Turks  with  loss  of  shout  lO.OdO, 
7 — British  advance  nt  Felnhce,  which  failed  <«» 
reach  Kut-KI-Amara  and  relieve  General 
Ton  ashend's  force. 


Mnttle  of  Verdun  From  the  Start  of  the  Great  Offensive,  February  22,  to  the  Present  Time)  Hlnck 
Line  Shown  Folnts  of  Contact  HetMeen  French  and  t.ermnn  Armies  .Vow,  and  Shaded  Line  Represents 
Same    When    Offensive    Opened    Nearly   'three    Months  Ako 
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LIVESTOCK  MEETING  CALLED 


"Tama  Jim"  Heads  Farm  Society 

T  AMES  WILSON,  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
I  ture  in  the  Cabinets  of  Presidents  McKinley, 
Roosevelt  and  Taft,  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Society,  recently  or- 
ganized in  New  York.  The  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  serve  as  the  representatives  of  the  farmer 
in  agricultural  matters  of  nation-wide  interest.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  subjects  that  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  association:  Rural  credits,  uni- 
form agricultural  legislation,  promotion  in  conges- 
tion centers  of  population  of  an  interest  in  rural 
activities,  and  cooperation  among  farmers  in  estab- 
lishing better  methods  of  marketing  and  distribut- 
ing farm  products.  Headquarters  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  established  permanently  in  Washing- 
ton. 


Uniform  Grading  Bill 

UNIFORM  grading  of  grain  was  adopted  as  part 
of  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  in  the 
Rubey  bill,  despite  a  protest  from  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange.  The  bill  fixed  uniform 
grading  in  grain  and  is  designed  to  prevent  decep- 
tion in  grain  traffic  and  to  encourage  trade  under 
uniform  standards.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  fix,  establish  and  promulgate  grain 
grades  and  compel  their  use  wherever  grain  is 
shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  sold 
by  grade.  It  is  similar  to  a  bill  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  last  Congress  and  favorably  reported 
from  a  Senate  committee,  but  not  acted  upon  by 
that  body. 

Dairy  Organization  for  Legislation 

A PERMANENT  organization  of  milk  producers 
and  dairy  interests  was  perfected  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.  M.  D.  Munn, 
president  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and 
the  National  Dairy  Council,  was  elected  as  perma- 
nent chairman;  William  T.  Creasy,  secretary  of  the 
National  Dairy  Union,  secretary,  and  N.  P.  Hull, 
president  of  the  National  Dairy  Union,  vice  presi- 
dent. A  committee  of  the  association  visited  Secre- 
tary Houston  and  discussed  the  future  relations  of 
the  department  with  dairy  interests  and  the  con- 
templated legislation  affecting  these  interests. 

Illinois  Breeders  to  Meet 

THE  Illinois  Livestock  Breeders'  Association 
will  hold  a  meeting  June  5,  at  Carlinville, 
111.  The  program  consists  of  numerous  ad- 
dresses on  livestock  and  feeding  problems,  together 
with  several  livestock  judging  contests,  prizes  for 
which  will  be  silver  cups  and  cash.  Each  success- 
ful contestant  will  be  awarded  a  certificate  quali- 
fying him  as  a  judge  of  livestock. 

States  Change  Crop  Honors 

FIGURES  issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  show  that  Illinois  has  wrested  from 
the  State  of  Iowa  the  honor  of  being  premier 
corn-producing  State  of  the  Union.  North  Dakota 
took  Kansas'  place  as  the  best  producer  of  wheat, 
and  Minnesota  displaced  New  York  as  the  best  po- 
tato producer.  Pennsylvania  recaptured  her  place 
at  the  head  of  the  buckwheat  States,  taken  from  her 
in  1914  by  New  York  State,  and  California  lost  the 
honor  of  being  the  biggest  barley  State  to  North 
Dakota. 

New  York  Apple  Organization 

THE  Chautauqua  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
was  organized  recently  at  a  meeting  of 
farmers  at  Ashville,  N.  Y.  The  organization 
will  be  incorporated  under  the  State  laws  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000.  The  purpose  of  the  organization 
is  the  grading,  packing  and  marketing  of  apples. 
Three  packing  houses  will  be  established  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county. 

Congress  Ends  Sisal  Probe 

THE  Senate  committee  on  agriculture  investi- 
gating the  alleged  sisal  monopoly,  has  con- 
cluded its  work.    The  committee  will  com- 
pile- a  report  from  the  evidence  introduced  by  both 
sides,  and  report  to  the  Senate.  Their  action  will  de- 
cide the  inquiry. 


AS  THE  result  of  the  meeting  recently 
held  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Washington,  S.  H. 
Cowan,  chairman,  and  E.  F.  Keefer,  secretary, 
of  the  Uniform  Livestock  Contract  Commit- 
tee, have  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  June  6,  at  which  this  subject 
will  be  discussed  at  length.  The  call  has 
been  taken  up  by  all  of  the  livestock  organ- 
izations in  the  country,  and  it  is  planned  to 
make  this  one  of  the  biggest  meetings  ever 
held.    Matters  to  be  considered  are: 

(1)  The  subject  of  uniform  livestock  con- 
tracts, and  matters  pertaining  thereto,  cov- 
ering the  subject  of  valuation,  and  rates 
based  thereon,  and  tariffs  applicable  thereto; 
limitation  of  liability  of  railroad  companies 
for  loss  and  damage  in  the  transportation  of 
livestock. 

(2)  Charges  for  cleaning  and  disinfect- 
ing, feed  charges,  switching  charges,  and 
charges  and  regulations  incident  to  quaran- 
tine, and  feeding  and  grazing  in  transit,  and 
other  charges  in  connection  with  livestock 
shipments,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  just  and 
reasonable  adjustments  of  such  matters. 

(3)  To  secure  such  contracts  with  the 
railroads  by  agreement,  if  possible,  as  to 
eliminate  the  question  of  the  value  of  animals 
as  a  base  for  freight  rates,  or  limitation  of 
liability,  and  confer  with  the  railroads'  repre- 
sentatives to  secure  these  ends. 

(4)  To  arrange  for  the  presentation  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  a 
petition  for  the  reopening  and  praying  for 
the  reversal  of  its  decision  in  the  Iowa  case, 
and  its  construction  of  the  law  known  as  the 
Cummins  amendment,  in  which  this  Com- 
mission has  fixed  a  schedule  of  values 
below  the  average  maximum  values  of  or- 
dinary livestock  shipped  to  markets  and  else- 
where to  which  the  flat  rates  apply. 

(5)  To  provide  ways  and  means  for 
pressing  the  passage  of  a  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
Cummins  law  so  as  to  prohibit  such  limi- 
tation of  liability,  and  the  requirements  that 
the  shippers  name  the  value  of  ordinary  live- 
stock shipments  to  the  markets  or  elsewhere 
as  a  base  of  freight  rates,  or  as  a  limitation 
of  the  liability  for  loss  and  damage  in  trans- 
portation. 

(6)  To  provide  for  the  defense  on  the  part 
of  the  shippers  of  livestock  in  the  case  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Docket 
No.  8436,  wherein  the  western  rate  advance 
cases  were  reopened  on  request  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  proposed  advances  in  rates  to 
be  tried  over  again,  including  as  well  the 
rates  on  livestock,  fresh  meats  and  livestock 
products  that  were  in  controversy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  said  case,  embracing  practically 
the  entire  country,  and  to  provide  ways  and 
means  for  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  the  case  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ship- 
pers, to  the  end  of  endeavoring  to  prevent 
the  advance  in  rates  which  the  Commission, 
in  its  decision  in  the  western  rate  advance 
cases,  deemed  sufficiently  high  to  afford  rea- 
sonable compensation. 

(7)  To  consider  what  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  livestock  producing  interests 
of  the  country  to  secure  for  that  interest  re- 
lief against  free  trade  in  livestock  and  live- 
stock products;  that  is,  to  secure  equal  rights 
and  fair  treatment  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
livestock  and  livestock  products  as  affected 
by  import  duties. 

Those  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of 
this  meeting,  as  stated,  are  asked  to  name 
their  representatives  and  delegates  to  this 
meeting,  and  write  to  E.  F.  Keefer,  Secretary, 
Exchange  Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago, giving  the  names  of  such  representa- 
tives as  they  have  elected,  and  their  post- 
office  addresses,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 


"S.  A."  Judges  for  International 

SENOR  CARLOS  M.  DUGGAN  of  Buenos  Aires, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  livestock  men  in  Ar- 
gentina, has  been  selected  to  judge  the  grade 
and  cross-bred  steers  at  the  1916  International 
Livestock  Exposition.  He  will  also  award  the  grand 
championship.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  South 
American  has  been  selected  to  pick  the  grand  cham- 
pion steer  at  the  Chicago  classic.  He  is  a  veteran 
judge  of  fat  stock,  having  acted  as  judge  in  the 
leading  shows  in  Argentina.  Senor  Ricardo  F.  Pear- 
son, also  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  judge  the  breeding  Shorthorns  at  the  In- 
ternational. 


Farming  Business  News 

Fred  Rees,  Pilger,  Nebraska,  has  charge  of  the 
eighteen  Shorthorn  cattle  which  left  New  York  for 
Buenos  Aires.  The  Shorthoru  is  fast  growing  in 
popularity  in  Argentina. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  J.  C.  Burns  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege spent  a  day  inspecting  the  livestock  in  Turkey 
Creek.  The  stock  in  this  county  is  about  as  good  as 
at  any  place  in  the  State. 

+    *  * 

The  higher  cost  of  sisal  will  be  reflected  in  the 
prices  charged  this  year  by  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
prison.  To  those  farmers  paying  cash,  the  twine 
will  be  sold  for  $9.60.  while  on  time  it  will  be  $9.90. 

*  *  • 

C.  B.  Hutchinson,  professor  of  farm  crops  in  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
professor  of  plant  feeding  at  the  Cornell  University, 
where  he  was  once  a  graduate  student. 

*  *  * 

The  school  officials  of  Franklin  County,  Ohio, 
have  contributed  sufficient  funds  to  give  a  trip  to 
the  boy  winning  the  corn  growing  contest.  This  is 
the  first  Ohio  county  to  adopt  such  a  plan. 

*  *  * 

The  Georgia  Hereford  Breeders'  Association  was 
the  aim  of  a  recent  meeting  of  Hereford  breeders 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  meeting  was  called  by  J.  T. 
Anderson,  vice  president  of  the  Marietta,  Ga.,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

A  party  of  Canadian  school  officials  spent  a  week 
touring  the  country  schools  of  Ohio.  This  is  the 
third  delegation  that  has  visited  Ohio  schools  within 
six  months.  The  other  inspectors  came  from 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

*  *  * 

The  farm  women  of  Berkley  Springs,  West  Vir- 
ginia, are  planning  to  conduct  a  farm  and  home 
exhibit  in  connection  with  the  Women's  Civic  Club. 
The  exhibits  will  be  held  annually  in  those  coun- 
ties not  having  county  fairs. 

*  *  * 

The  Ottawa  Grain  Breeders'  Association  was 
organized  recently  at  a  meeting  of  Michigan  farm- 
ers at  Olive  Center.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Levi  J.  Fellows;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Maurice  Luidens. 

*  *  * 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  New  York  for 
the  refinancing  of  Sulzberger  &  Sons  Packing 
Company.  Interim  certificates  will  be  issued  for 
$15,000,000.  It  is  rumored  that  the  name  of  the 
plant  will  be  changed  to  the  Wilson  Packing 
Company. 

*  *  * 

A  new  school  building  will  soon  be  added  to  the 
group  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  It  will  be  an 
engineering  building,  and  besides  regular  class 
rooms  will  contain  offices,  carpentry  shops,  forge 
shops,  drafting  rooms,  physics  rooms  and  labora- 
tories. 

*  *  * 

The  Grand  Ledge  Gleaners'  Association  was 
formed  recently  by  the  farmers  in  northern  Easton 
County,  Mich.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
the  shipment  of  livestock.  A.  C.  Benjamin  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer,  and  Arthur  Munn 
manager. 

*  *  * 

The  railroad  commission  of  Texas  issued  an 
amendment  to  its  new  grain  tariff  bill,  effective.  May 
10,  extending  transit  privileges  to  grains  of  certain 
mixtures,  such  as  Megari  or  Migera;  also  oat  dust 
and  oat  hulls,  and  flour  made  from  wheat  and 

feterita,  Kafir  and  milo  maize. 

*  *  * 

Minnesota  will  not  suffer  from  the  shortage  in 
twine.  Chairman  C.  J.  Swendsen  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control  said  that  they  have  18,000,000  pounds 
of  twine  already  made  at  the  prison.  This  amount, 
he  said,  was  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  of  the 
prison  contracts  as  well  as  meet  all  of  the  demands 
of  the  farmers. 

At  a  conference  between  the  cattle  raisers  and 
the  large  packers  at  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  the  live- 
stock men  refused  to  withdraw  their  campaign  of 
investigation  of  the  packers.  The  growers'  commit- 
tee voted  to  uphold  the. American  National  Live- 
stock Association,  and  a  thoro  inquiry  into  the  mar- 
keting of  livestock.  » 

*  *  * 

Jobs  in  the  sugar  beet  fields  of  Ohio  and  Michigan 
are  still  open  to  families,  according  to  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion and  Employment  Bureau  of  Chicago.  Besides 
furnishing  transportation  and  a  free  home,  the 
farm  owners  will  pay  $18  to  $20  an  acre  for  the 
beets  cultivated. 
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"TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  BETTER" 

Massachusetts  Home  Economics  Club  Champion  Tells  of  Her  Trip  to  Waskingt 

m 


THE  trip  to  Washington  which  I  recently  en- 
joyed is  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  my 
whole  life.  It  is  one  which  I  shall  never  for- 
get because  I  earned  it  myself.  I  have  found  that 
I  value  anything  which  I  have  earned  by  my  own 
efforts  above  all  others.  I  think  every  boy  and  girl 
will  agree  with  me  as  to  this. 

Before  I  tell  you  about  my  trip  I  must  tell  you 
how  I  won  it.  My 
State  has  seven  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  proj- 
ects— Corn  Club,  Potato 
Club,  Market  Garden 
Club,  Pig  Club,  Poultry 
Club,  Canning  Club  and 
Home  Economics  Club. 
In  each  of  these  Clubs 
the  prizes  are  the 
same;  the  first  is  a  trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  all  expenses  paid; 
the  second,  a  trip  to 
points  of  interest  in 
New  England,  with  all 
expenses  paid ;  the 
third,  a  week  at  the 
State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, with  all  expenses 
paid.  There  is  one  first 
prize  in  each  Club  and 
two  second  prizes,  and 
there  are  several  third 
prizes.  Just  think  of 
it,  our  State  does  this 
for  its  boys  and  girls! 

It  was  first  thru  the 
agricultural  teacher  at 
my  high  school  that  I 
learned  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Boys'  and 
Girls'  Home  Economics 
Club.  This  was  about 
three  years  ago.  I  be- 
came interested  and 
joined  the  Club  and 
started  working  most 
enthusiastically,  but 
soon  I  began  to  lag  and 
fret  under  the  work  and 
finally  I  became  one  of 
the  weak  ones  and  left 
the  Club.  My  cousin, 
who  joined  the  Club  at 
the  same  time  I  did, 
finished  the  work  and 
won  one  of  the  third 
prizes.      I    was  very 

proud  of  her,  but  I  was  also  very  sorry  that  I  had 
become  a  "quitter"  and  left  the  Club  when  I  easily, 
with  a  little  determination,  could  have  finished  the 
six  months'  work.  Anyway,  I  resolved  that  when 
the  next  year  came  I  would  join  the  Club  and  that 
I  would  remain  until  the  finish. 

The  next  year  came  and  I  joined  the  Club  with 
great  determination.    I  was  going  to  remain  in  the 


By  Effie  M.  Cahoon 

Club  and  win  that  first  prize — a  trip  to  our  nation's 
capital!  This  year  the  time  was  shorter — only 
three  months  of  work.  I  mean  by  this  sixty  hours 
of  work  scattered  over  a  period  of  three  months 
(Feb.  1  to  April  30).    The  year  before  it  had  been 


The  WtmrtniM<l  Winners  of  Firsts  at  the  White  House;   MImn   t'nhoou   in  the  Center  of  the  Group 

120  hours  over  six  months.  This  was  harder,  for 
that  brought  the  work  into  the  summer,  when  it 
was  very  warm. 

I  selected  several  subjects  in  which  to  center  my 
work  during  the  allotted  time.  The  principal  sub- 
ject was  sewing.  This  was  one  of  my  favorite  pas- 
times and  I  really  felt  quite  happy  that  I  was  able 
to  take  up  what  I  liked  so  well.    In  the  primers  of 


on 


instruction  are  given  a  list  of  garments  from  which 
we  choose;  those  which  suited  us  best  as  individ- 
uals. I  chose  for  my  work  an  undergarment  and  a 
small  apron.  With  this  and  the  household  duties  I 
found  my  time  completely  filled.  I  did  all  of  the 
sewing  on  both  pieces  entirely  by  hand.  I  used  only 
plain  sewing,  since  embroidery  was  not  marked. 
I  mean  that  embroidery  did  not  count  in  the  scor- 
ing, no  credit  whatso- 
ever being  given  for  it. 
I  completed  all  of  my 
work  and  then  sent  in 
my  time  and  work 
sheets  and  waited  for 
the  time  to  come  when 
I  should  be  called  upon 
to  exhibit  my  work  for 
the  final  scoring,  which 
would  decide  the  win- 
ners of  the  splendid 
prizes. 

The  local  exhibit  was 
held  in  June.  Those 
who  had  the  highest 
score  were  to  exhibit  at 
the  State  College  at 
Amherst,  where  the 
State  exhibit  was  to  be 
held.  In  July  came  the 
call  to  send  my  work 
to  Amherst.  After  I 
had  sent  the  work  I 
was  as  anxious  as  you 
possibly  can  imagine, 
waiting  for  news  of  the 
winners.  After  about 
ten  days  my  work  was 
returned,  but  not  a 
word  did  I  hear.  Then 
one  day,  after  I  had 
given  all  hope  up,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter.  I  was 
a  champion!  I  had 
won  the  first  prize, 
which  meant  that  won- 
derful trip  to  Washing- 
ton for  me!  I  was  very 
happy  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  I 
should  start  out  to 
claim  my  prize.  It  was 
a  long  time  to  me  from 
July  to  February. 

Finally,  the  morning 
of  February  26,  I  start- 
ed from  my  home  for 
Amherst,  where  I  was 
to  meet  the  other  boys  and  girls  who  were  to  ac- 
company me.    I  left  my  home  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  after  a  day  of  tiresome  traveling  I  ar- 
rived at  Amherst  at  5  o'clock.    I  spent  that  evening 
and  night  at  Amherst  with  a  friend,  and  at  8:30  the 
next  morning  I  joined  our  party  and  we  started  on 
our  eventful  journey.    There  were  five  boys  and 
Continued  on  Page  311 


WINNING  FOR  WYOMING 

Western  State's  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  Are  Bringing  a  New  Era 


CHARLES  LAMBERSON,  a  member  of  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Potato  Club,  Fremont  County,  Wyo- 
ming, has  made  a  remarkable  record — one  that 
any  farmer  in  the  State  may  envy.  On  one-eighth 
of  an  acre,  or  a  piece  of  land  136  feet  long  and  40 
feet  wide,  he  produced  eighty  bushels  of  potatoes, 
which  yield  is  at  the  rate  of  640  bushels  per  acre. 
His  income  from  his  crop  was  $102.30.  Deducting 
all  expenses,  including  labor  at  10  cents  per  hour, 
his  net  profit  on  the  one-eighth  of  an  acre  was 
$89.90.  At  this  same  rate,  the  profit  on  one  acre 
would  be  $718.40. 

Following  is  the  itemized  record  which  Charles 
carefully  preserved: 

Cost  of  plowing,  disking,  harrowing  (self  or 

team)  3  hours  $  .60 

Cost  of  hoeing  potatoes  (5  hours)  60 

Cost  of  seed  10 

Cost  of  planting,  labor,  team   1.65 

Coat  of  cultivating  25 

Cost  of  digging  and  gathering   3.40 

Rent  of  land. .-   1.00 

Cost  of  manure  at  $2  per  ton   5.00 

Total  cost  $12.50 

Value  of  Crop 
Total  value  of  marketable  potatoes  (70  bu.).$  94.00 


By  Ivan  L.  Hobson 


Total  value  of  cull  potatoes  (10  bu.) , 
Total  value  of  seed  


5.00 
3.30 


Total  value  of  crop  $102.30 

Operating  cost   12.50 


Net  profit  $  89.80 

Average  cost  per  bushel,  15.5  cents. 

These  figures  have  beeh  verified  by  the  County 
Agent  and  State  Leader  of  Club  work.  The  yield 
and  measuring  of  the  plot  have  been  witnessed. 
Young  Lamberson  has  actually  sold  his  marketable 
potatoes  for  2  cents  per  pound,  since  they  were 
most  excellent  Early  Eureka  potatoes. 

Charles  planted  his  potatoes  by  hand  in  a  fine 
sandy  loam  which  had  been  cultivated  for  years. 
Deep  plowing,  thoro  cultivation  and  hoeing,  with  a 
naturally  adapted  soil — these  helped  to  bring  suc- 
cess. The  hogs  rooted  up  some  of  the  plants,  and 
the  blight  hindered  •somewhat. 

The  following  is  the  basis  of  award  by  which  all 
members'  work  was  judged:  Net  profit,  40  per 
cent;  yield,  30  per  cent;  best  exhibit  of  one  peck, 
15  per  cent;  best  history  and  report,  15  per  cent; 
total,  100  per  cent. 


It  was  by  this  method  of  scoring  that  Charles 
Lamberson  took  the  Wyoming  championship  in  Po- 
tato Club  work.  As  a  result  he  has  received  a  set 
of  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  the  value  of  which 
is  about  $20.  He  also  received  the  5-H  Clover  Leaf 
Pin,  thus  entitling  him  to  the  National  All-Star 
Club.  As  sweepstakes  champion  he  has  won  a  year's 
scholarship  at  the  State  University,  valued  at  $225. 
In  winning  the  State  championship  Charles  com- 
peted against  153  members. 

Charles'  story  will  best  tell  how  he  accomplished 
this  wonderful  feat: 

How  I  Raised  My  Potatoes 

"Last  spring  Mr.  Hobson,  the  State  Agent  in 
Charge  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  work,  visited  our 
school  to  get  Club  members  in  that  work.  I  de- 
cided to  become  a  member  to  increase  my  knowl- 
edge in  potato  culture  and  to  try  for  the  prizes 
given. 

"I  bought  my  seed  from  a  neighboring  farmer,  for 
it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  ship  seed  in. 

"I  plowed  my  ground  with  a  sulky  plow,  and 
plowed  it  about  eight  inches  deep,  because  the 
ground  I  selected  was  a  mixture  of  black  loaimand 
sandy  soil,  with  a  sandy  subsoil  and  a  gravelly  bed 
Continued  on  Page  313 
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Salt  Box 


HERE  is  another  Handicraft  Club  exercise,  used 
by  Prof.  E.  C.  Bishop,  State  Leader  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs,  Iowa: 
Purpose:    A  salt  box  is  usually  hung  on  the  wall 
near  the  kitchen  stove.    A  covered  box  is  a  great 
convenience  to  the  busy  housekeeper  and  much 
more  sanitary  than  an  open  dish. 

Material  Required 

LUMBER— One  piece  %"x6"x4'  white  pine  S4S. 

Note:  S4S  means  surfaced  or  planed  on  four 
sides.  Planed  lumber  purchased  at  the  mill  is  sur- 
faced on  the  broad  faces  only  unless  especially  or- 
dered surfaced  on  four  sides.  The  edges  are  called 
sides.  Lumber  from  a  box  will  answer  the  purpose 
if  white  pine  is  not  available. 

HARDWARE — One  pair  14 "xl"  brass  butt  hinges 
and  screws,  some  1"  brads  or  shingle  nails,  a  small 
porcelain  knob  and  screw. 

STOCK  BILL— (FINISHED  DIMENSIONS) 

Two  pieces  5-16"x5%"xl2"  for  back. 

Two  pieces  5-16"x3  ll-16"x9Mi"  for  sides. 

One  piece  5-16"x5V4"x5%"  for  front. 

One  piece  5-16"x3%"x5^"  for  bottom. 

One  piece  5-16"x5"x5%"  for  cover. 

TOOLS— Rule,  lead  pencil,  saw,  try  square,  mark- 


J 
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ing  gauge,  screw  driver,  plane,  brace  and  %"  bit, 
hammer  and  knife. 

Directions 

1.  CUTTING  STOCK— Compare  the  lumber  and 
stock  bill  carefully  before  cutting  so  as  to  avoid 
waste  and  to  see  that  you  have  enough  for  all  pieces 
required.  Measure  the  rough  size  of  each  piece  be- 
fore cutting  and  then  cut  into  pieces  according  to 
the  stock  bill,  making  the  necessary  allowance  for 
finishing. 

2.  SQUARING  STOCK— If  planed  lumber  has  been 
purchased  it  is  not  necessary  to  plane  the  surface 
by  hand  unless  a  very  fine  job  is  desired. 

BACK — (1)  Finish  the  back  to  the  required  di- 
mensions, 5-16"x5%"xl2".  (2)  Lay  out  the  semi- 
circle on  one  end  as  shown  and  the  1/4"  hole  for 
hanging  the  box.  (3)  Cut  out  the  shoulders  with  a 
saw  and  cut  off  the  corners  close  to  the  semi-circle. 
Trim  carefully  to  the  line  with  a  jackknife  and  bore 
the  1/4"  hole. 

SIDES — (1)  Finish  the  side  to  the  required  di- 
mensions, 5-16"x3  ll-16"x9%".  (2)  Lay  off  one  end 
as  shown  in  the  drawing,  making  one  edge  6"  long 
and  the  other  9%".  (3)  Saw  off  the  end  carefully 
to  the  line  and  plane  it  if  necessary.  Finish  the 
other  side  in  the  same  manner. 

FRONT — (1)  Finish  to  the  required  dimensions, 
5-16"x5%"x5%".  (2)  Bevel  one  edge  lengthwise 
V4,"  down  on  one  side  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

BOTTOM — (1)  Finisli  to  the  required  dimensions, 
5-16"x3%"x5y8". 

COVER — (1)  Finish  to  the  required  dimensions, 
5-l(;"x5"x5%".    (2)  Bevel  one  edge  14"  down  on  one 
side  with  the  grain,  then  bevel  the  other  edge 
down  on  the  other  side. 

3.  ASSEMBLING— (1)  Nail  the  sides  to  the  back 
so  that  they  are  even  with  edges  of  the  back  and 
also  even  at  the  bottom.  Use  1"  brads  in  nailing. 
(2)  Place  the  front  between  the  sides  so  that  the 
surface  of  it  is  even  with  the  edges  of  the  sides, 
then  nail  it.  (3)  Fit  the  bottom  in  the  end  carefully 
and  nail  it  securely.  (4 J  Place  the  cover  on  the 
box,  see  that  the  bevels  lit  snugly  and  screw  the 
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hinges  on  the  cover.  Put  on  the  porcelain  knob. 
Note:  A  scheme  for  putting  on  the  cover  without 
hinges  is  to  round  the  top  edge,  hold  the  cover  in 
place  and  drive  a  1"  brad  from  each  side  into  the 
ends  of  the  cover  near  the  top.  (5)  The  salt  box 
may  be  sandpapered  (remember  to  sandpaper  with 
the  grain),  then  painted,  or  stained  and  waxed.  (6) 
Use  a  1"  screw  to  hang  the  salt  box. 


Log  Birdhouse 


IOWA'S  Boys'  and  Girls'  Handicraft  Clubs  make 
the  log  birdhouse  shown  here: 

Purpose:  The  log  birdhouse  is  a  project  to 
try  your  skill  and  to  allow  you  to  develop  your  own 
ideas  to  some  extent.  It  serves  the  same  purpose 
as  the  birdhouse  shown,  but  is  more  artistic  and 
much  more  difficult  to  make.  No  drawings  of  sep- 
arate parts  are  shown  and  no  dimensions  are  given 
except  in  the  directions.  You  must  exercise  your 
own  judgment  when  dimensions  are  not  precisely 
stated. 

Material  Required 

A  good  supply  of  straight  branches  or  shoots 
from  %"  to  1"  in  diameter.  These  may  be  elm,  pop- 
lar, birch,  maple,  willow  or  any  other  wood  avail- 
able. The  main  thing  is  to  get  straight  branches  so 
that  they  may  be  fitted  closely. 

lumber- 
Two  pieces  %"x8"xl6"  for  roof. 
Two  pieces  %"x4"x8"  for  peak  end. 
Two  pieces  I"x8"x20"  for  bottom. 

Directions 

FRAME— (1)  Split  a  16"  branch  into  two  halves. 
Notch  them  on  the  top  side  half  way  down  so  that 
the  centers  of  the  notches  are  from  the  ends. 

(2)  Notch  two  10"  branches  about  one-third  of  the 
way  down  on  both  sides.  The  center  of  the  notches 
should  be  1%"  from  the  ends.  (3)  Carefully  fit  the 
10"  branches  into  the  notches  of  the  16"  branches, 
completing  the  first  tier  of  branches.  (4)  Build  the 
frame  to  the  height  shown  by  the  drawing.  Notch 
every  branch  one-third  of  the  way  down  on  each 
side,  making  the  center  of  each  1%"  from  the  end. 
(5)  The  last,  long,  top  branches  should  be  notched 
only  on  one  side.  (6)  Every  branch  must  be  straight 
and  fitted  carefully  so  that  the  frame  will  be  square 
and  straight.  The  branches  may  be  nailed  in  the 
notches. 

ROOF— (1)  Finish  up  two  boards,  one  %"x8"xl6"; 
the  other  y2"x7%"xl6"  for  the  roof.  Fit  the  roof 
carefully  on  the  frame  and  nail  it. 

PEAK  END — (1)  Make  two  triangular  pieces  of 
board  to  fit  in  the  peak  end  and  nail  them. 

FINISHING  ROOF— (1)  Split  a  quarter  out  of 
four  short  branches  to  cojer  the  gable  edges.  (2) 
Split  a  number  of  strips  from  some  branches  about 
wide  and  y2"  longer  than  the  roof.  These  strips 
should  be  carefully  fitted  on  the  roof  boards  to 
cover  them  and  nailed  with  %"  brads.  (3)  Make  a 
ridge  cap  from  a  branch  by  splitting  out  one-third 
or  more  and  fit  it  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  (4)  The 
peak  ends  may  be  finished  up  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  roof.. 

DOORWAY— (1)  Nail  two  short  strips  inside  of 
one  end,  each  side  of  the  doorway  to  hold  the 
branches.  (2)  Then  saw  out  a  doorway  2"  wide 
and  2y2"  high. 

BOTTOM— Make  two  boards  7/8"x7"x20"  and  cleat 
them  together  for  the  bottom,  which  should  be 
nailed  to  the  frame  of  the  house. 

FINISHING — If  there  are  any  wide  spaces  be- 
tween the  branches  they  should  be  chinked  with 
wedge-shaped  strips.  (2)  To  prevent  the  bark  of  the 
branches  from  cracking  and  peeling  paint  the  bird- 
house  with  two  coats  of  shellac. 


Weathervane  Windmill 

A MANUAL  training  exercise  for  Iowa  is  given 
here  by  permission  of  Professor  Bishop: 
Purpose:    Here  is  a  windmill  which  when 
made  correctly  will  go,  will  serve  to  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  and  also 
will  serve  as  an  ornament. 

Material  Required 

LUMBER — One  piece  I"x6"xl2"  clear  white  pine. 
A  4"  cedar  shingle. 


HARDWARE — The    hardware  consists    of  such 
things  as  you  can  find  almost  anywhere;  some 
brads,  a  woodscrew  and  an  Iron  or  tin  washer. 
FINISHED  DIMENSIONS. 

Two  pieces  %"x2"xl2"  for  vanes. 

One  piece  %"x%"xl2"  for  body. 

One  piece  1-16" — %"x4"x6"  for  tail. 

TOOLS — Rule,  lead  pencil,  try  square,  marking 
gauge,  saw,  plane,  hammer  and  jackknife. 

Directions 

1.  CUTTING  STOCK— Such  a  small  amount  of 
stock  is  required  for  this  project  that  the  question 
of  cutting  to  avoid  waste  need  not  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. Measure  the  rough  size  of  each  piece  and 
cut  according  to  the  stock  bill,  making  the  neces- 
sary allowance  for  finishing. 

2.  SQUARING  STOCK:  VANES— (1)  Rip  out  and 
finish  up  two  pieces  to  the  required  dimensions, 
%"x2"xl2".  (2)  On  one  vane  locate  the  middle  and 
lay  out  the  slot,  1"  each  side  of  the  middle,  7-16" 
deep,  or  half  way  thru  the  piece.  Cut  carefully  to 
the  line  with  saw,  then  chisel  out  the  cut  portion  to 
the  lower  line.  (3)  Lay  out  and  cut  the  other  vane 
in  the  same  way  and  fit  the  two  together.  They 
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should  fit  tight  and  snug.  (4)  Lay  out  on  one  vane 
a  line  1/4"  from  each  edge  of  the  slot  and  square  it 
completely  around  the  piece.  These  lines  indicate 
the  inside  edges  of  the  part  to  be  cut  away  in  mak- 
ing the  vanes.  (5)  Whittle  down  both  ends  of  one 
vane  on  one  side  so  that  the  opposite  edges  are  %" 
thick,  the  other  edges  being  left  full  thickness,  %"• 
(6)  Turn  the  vane  over  and  whittle  both  ends  so 
that  the  edges  which  are  %"  thick  will  be  Vs".  (7) 
The  second  vane  must  be  whittled  out  in  the  same 
manner.  (8)  If  puzzled  about  the  shape  of  the  vane, 
study  the  drawing  carefully. 

TAIL — (1)  Plane  smooth  both  sides  of  the  4" 
cedar  shingle.  (2)  Trim  the  thin  end  square;  the 
thickness  should  be  1-16".  Measure  the  required 
length,  6",  and  saw  off  the  rest  of  the  shingle.  (3) 
Lay  out  the  tail  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  Then 
with  a  jackknife  cut  to  the  lines,  thus  making  it  the 
desired  shape. 

BODY— (1)  Finish  up  a  piece  of  stock  %"x%"x 
12".  (2)  Lay  out  the  tail  end  of  the  body,  the 
.shape  called  for  by  the  drawing.  Also  rip  a  slot 
4"  long  for  the  tail.  (3)  Whittle  the  tail  end  of  the 
body  to  the  desired  shape  and  round  off  the  head 
and  corners  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  off. 

3.  ASSEMBLING— (1)  Put  the  two  vanes  togeth- 
er; be  sure  they  all  slant  one  way  and  nail  with  a 
couple  of  1"  brads.  Clinch  them  carefully.  (2)  Make 
a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  vanes  with  a  nail  or  gim- 
let. (3)  Fasten  the  vanes  on  the  head  of  the  body 
with  a  screw.  Use  a  small  washer  next  to  the  head 
of  the  screw.  A  washer  can  be  made  from  a  piece 
of  tin  if  one  cannot  be  found.  Spin  the  vanes 
around  to  see  that  they  move  freely  and  are  not  too 
loose.  (4)  Slip  the  tail  in  the  slot  of  the  body  and 
nail  with  1"  brads.  (5)  Balance  the  windmill  on  the 
edge  of  a  jackknife,  thus  locating  the  pivot  center. 
Make  a  hole  thru  the  pivot  center  with  a  nail  or 
gimlet.  (6)  Mount  the  windmill  on  a  post  1"  square, 
any  desired  length,  using  a  long  screw  with  a 
washer. 

The  windmill  can  now  be  fastened  to  the  peak  of 
the  barn  roof  or  any  other  high  place  where  the 
wind  can  strike  it  from  any  direction. 

To  be  useful  as  a  weathervane  it  should  be  easily 
seen  from  the  living-room  of  the  house. 
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Raised  $  .4481  Per  Square  Yard 


Pilgrim  Pig  Prize 

D BRING  the  month  of  May  my  father  noticed  in 
the  papers  that  there  was  to  be  a  boys'  and 
girls'  pig  contest  in  this  State  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  like  to  try  feeding  a  pig.  And  I  told 
him  that  I  would  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  help 
me  pick  out  a  good  pig  and  he  advised  me  to  feed 
a  fall  pig;  he  said  they  would  be  more  likely  to  do 
well,  and  while  they  would  take  more  feed  they 
would  gain  faster  and  perhaps  I  might  win  on  the 
points  allowed  for  rate  of  gain.  Then  he  asked 
me  to  write  and  see  if  I  would  be  allowed  to  feed 
two  pigs  in  one  lot.  In  answer  to  this  letter  I  was 
advised  there  would  be  no  objection  to  feeding 
more  than  one  pig  in  the  same  lot,  but  would  have 
to  send  a  separate  report  for  each  pig.  I  then  de- 
cided to  feed  two  pigs.  My  idea  was  that  by  feed- 
ing two  together  they  would  be  company  for  one 
another  and  make  better  gains. 

I  got  my  father  to  help  me  select  the  two  pigs. 
We  picked  them  out  of  a  number  of  ten  pigs  of 
last  September  farrow.  These  pigs  had  been  run- 
ning on  pasture  and  had  not  been  getting  much 
feed.  They  were  in  fairly  good  growing  condition, 
but  not  at  all  fat.  The  first  one  we  picked  out  was 
a  smooth,  lengthy  gilt,  with  a  good  head,  well 
arched  back,  standing  well  on  her  feet,  and  show- 
ing plenty  of  quality.  This  pig  we  called  Xo.  1. 
Our  next  choice  was  a  litter  sister  not  so  long,  car- 
rying more  belly,  just  twenty  lbs.  lighter,  not  so 
good  a  back  nor  quite  so  much  quality,  but  a  pretty 
good  type  of  Berkshire.  This  pig  was  to  be  known 
as  Xo.  2.  • 

On  the  morning  of  June  1  the  pigs  were  weighed 
and  put  in  a  lot  of  blue  grass  pasture  about  %  of 
an  acre  in  size.  During  the  daytime  some  Jersey 
calves  and  sometimes  a  horse  were  in  this  pasture 
with  the  hogs.  There  were  some  pine  trees  in 
the  lot  which  furnished  shade,  but  they  had  no 
other  protection  from  the  weather. 

I  commenced  feeding  them  lightly  on  corn  meal 
and  red  dog  flour  mixed  into  a  thick  slop,  using  a 
little  skimmilk  and  the  balance  water;  I  also  fed 
what  garbage  I  could  get,  but  this  was  very  little. 
I  gradually  increased  their  feed  until  they  were 
getting  all  they  would  clean  up  quickly.  Then  be- 
fore next  feeding  time  they  would  be  a  little  hun- 
gry and  would  eat  some  of  the  grass. 

I  made  a  practice  of  rubbing  them  over  with  oil 
about  once  a  week.  This  kept  them  free  from  lice 
and  also  kept  their  skin  and  hair  in  good  condition. 
When  I  first  commenced  handling  them  they  tfere 
quite  wild,  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  use  a 
three-sided  hurdle  so  that  I  could  get  to  them  to 
brush  them.  I  did  not  have  to  do  this  but  a  few 
times  before  they  would  stand  quiet  and  let  me 
rub  or  oil  them  all  over  without  any  trouble.  They 
were  moved  into  another  lot  of  a  little  less  than  % 
acre  which  had  previously  been  sown  to  dwarf 
essen  rape.  This  was  then  about  10  inches  high. 
This  lot  also  contained  some  trees  for  shade,  and 
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a  small  house  for  protection  in  bad  weather. 

During  this  second  month  I  had  to  stop  feeding 
Hkirnmilk,  as  there  was  then  not  more  than  was 
needed  for  the  calves. 

They  were  fed  about  equal  parts  of  corn  meal, 
red  dog  flour  and  standard  middlings  mixed  with 
water  to  make  a  thick  slop.  This  was  fed' in  one 
trough  and  another  was  kept  filled  with  fresh 
water  each  morning.  I  also  got  a  little  more  gar- 
bage this  month.  I  did  not  feed  them  so  much  of 
the  above  feeds  but  that  they  would  not  eat  quite 
a  bit  of  rape.  They  made  very  good  gains  this 
month,  as  when  weighed  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  1 
No.  1  had  gained  65  lbs.  and  Xo.  2  85  lbs.  during 
the  month  of  July.    In  the  month  of  August  their 


feed  consisted  mostly  of  corn  meal  and  garbage. 

I  noticed,  however,  that  toward  the  end  of  the 
month  they  were  not  eating  the  corn  meal  quite 
so  well,  so  I  added  some  standard  middlings  to  this 
feed.  This  they  seemed  to  like  better  than  the 
corn  meal  alone.  The  frequent  rains  we  had  dur- 
ing the  summer  kept  the  rape  in  nice  condition, 
which  the  pigs  seemed  to  like,  and  I  think  makes 
a  good  and  cheap  pasture. 

As  I  said  before,  the  pigs  soon  learned  to  like 
their  brushing  and  would  lie  down  as  soon  as  I 
began  brushing  and  I  could  clean  and  oil  them  in 
very  little  time  and  without  any  trouble. 

It  was  now  nearing  the  end  of  the  feeding  test, 
and  I  was  getting  anxious  to  know  what  they  had 
made,  so  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  1  I  was  up  early 
and  got  my  pigs  weighed  and  glad  to  know  that 
Xo.  1  weighed  360  lbs.,  having  made  a  gain  of  212 
lbs.  in  the  three  months'  feedings. 

Xo.  2  weighed  335  lbs.,  making  a  gain  in  the 
three  months  of  208  lbs. 

These  were  the  first  pigs  I  ever  fed,  and  while  I 
was  advised  quite  often  by  my  father  as  to  how 
they  should  be  fed,  I  never  once  missed  feeding 
them  myself.  The  pigs  and  I  became  great  friends 
and  I  liked  the  work,  and  I  would  like  to  say  now 
that  I  hope  to  win  some  prize,  but  whether  I  do 
or  not  I  would  like  to  feed  some  more  pigs  as 
nice  as  these  two  have  been. 

WILLARD  J.  BUCKLER, 
Champion  Pig  Club  Boy  of  Massachusetts,  1915. 

How  I  Raised  My  Chickens 

I CHOSE  the  Buff  Orpington  chickens  because 
they  are  large  and  nice  to  eat  and  they  lay  well. 
I  got  three  settings  of  eggs  from  father  and 
mother  and  one  setting  from  Mr.  Dean  of  California. 
They  cost  me  nothing.  Three  settings  were  of  thir- 
teen eggs  each.  Out  of  these  twenty-six  hatched. 
One  chick  was  crippled  and  had  to  be  killed  and  one 
got  tramped  in  the  nest.  I  raised  all  the  others.  In 
the  last  setting  were  fifteen  eggs.  From  it  I  got  six 
chicks,  because  the  hen  left  the  nest  and  the  eggs 
got  chilled.    I  raised  all  six.    We  ate  two  cockerels. 

The  first  week  I  fed  the  chicks  hard-boiled  eggs, 
oatmeal  and  charcoal  five  times  a  day.  The  second 
week  I  fed  them  chick  feed  five  times  a  day.  The 
third  week  one  feeding  of  dry  mash  at  noon.  After 
that  I  fed  them  three  times  a  day  with  mash  feed 
in  a  hopper.  After  the  fourth  week  I  gave  them 
scratch  feed  with  fresh  alfalfa  once  a  day. 

I  like  chickens  and  shall  raise  them  next  year. — 
Donald  Toulouse,  Age  12,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Xote:  Donald  took  care  of  his  mother's  flock  for 
the  feed  his  ate.  He  reports  $13.65  cost.  He  esti- 
mates that  his  twenty-one  pullets  are  worth  $25  and 
the  seven  cockerels  at  $15.  This  leaves  him  a  profit 
of  $26.35.  His  pen  was  awarded  first  premium  in 
the  State  contest. 

Club  Acre  Taught  Him  Lots 

LAST  spring  when  I  heard  the  corn  contest  was 
to  be  carried  on  by  the  Extension  Department 
at  Ames  I  joined  it  with  the  intention  of  learn- 
ing more  about  raising  corn. 

I  received  a  small  plot  of  ground  from  my  father 
and  started  to  prepare  the  soil  for  planting.  I 
planted  my  corn  on  ground  where  there  had  been 
corn  the  previous  year.  I  did  not  put  any  fertilizer 
on  the  soil,  as  the  soil  seemed  to  be  very  rich  any 
way.  I  plowed  my  plot  of  ground  in  the  spring  and 
after  plowing  it  I  disked  and  dragged  it  three  times. 

I  tested  my  corn  with  a  rag  doll  tester  and  plant- 
ed only  those  ears  which  tested  very  strong. 

I  plowed  my  corn  five  times  during  the  summer. 
I  plowed  it  two  times  witli  a  shovel  cultivator  and 
three  times  with  a  surface  cultivator.  After  the 
corn  was  too  large  to  plow,  I  went  thru  it  and  pulled 
the  suckers  out. 

In  the  fall  I  husked  my  corn,  getting  off  my  acre 
104  bushels.  The  cost  of  producing  the  acre  without 
figuring  harvesting  is  $10.30. 

In  conclusion  of  my  story  I  wish  to  say  I  have 
learned  more  about  raising  corn  by  being  in  this 
club  than  I  ever  would  have  learned  had  I  not  been 
in  it. — Lewie  Lein,  Iowa. 

Fathers  Put  Up  $25 

IT  WAS  not  a  big  institute  at  Telogia,  Fla.,  but 
the  farmers  were  alive.  They  were  interested 
in  livestock  and  the  best  practices  in  general 
farming.  They  wanted  to  know  about  the  Boys' 
Corn  Club  work.  G.  L.  Herrington,  Boys'  Club 
Agent  for  the  University  of  Florida  Extension  Divi- 
sion, was  there  and  explained  the  work  among  boys. 

Then  twelve  Telogia  (Liberty  County)  farmers 
pledged  $25  to  pay  the  expenses  for  one  of  their 
local  boys  to  the  Short  Course  at  the  University 
next  fall.  J.  P.  Durler,  land  and  immigration  agent 
for  the  Apalachicola  Xorthern  Railway,  offered  $10 
to  the  boy  who  would  produce  the  best  ten  ears  of 
corn. 
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Y  GARDEN  plot 
is  composed  of  a 
chocolate  col- 
ored sandy  soil,  on  hill- 
side   well  drained  and 
underland    laid  about 
two  feet  by  a  red  clay 
^*  ■HJRH        subsoil;     ground  was 

*  broken     about  seven 

inches  deep  in  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  well  har- 
rowed and  planted  in 
December  to  spinach, 
onions,  lettuce,  mus- 
tard, turnips,  beets  and 
English  peas.  Rows 
were  thirty-six  inches 
apart  and  well  ferti- 
lized in  row  with  well 
rotted  barnyard  ma- 
nure. 

In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary following  T  laid 
off  rows  between  the 
above-named  rows  and 
also  fertilized  in  same  way,  using  about  ten  tons 
manure  per  acre,  but  putting  manure  in  rows  only. 
I  believe  this  is  best  here  because  of  our  droughts, 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  plants  on  highly  manun  '1 
ground  are  easily  burned  during  a  dry  spell. 

I  planted  rows  I  last  prepared  in  radishes,  lettuce, 
turnips,  etc.,  following  later  with  Okra  bush-squash, 
beans,  black-eye  peas  and  cucumbers.  My  rows 
as  you  will  see,  were  now  only  eighteen  inches 
apart.  I  worked  with  hoe  and  garden  rake — ten  culti- 
vations in  all — always  shallow,  but  thoro,  never  al- 
lowed ground  to  become  crusted  or  hard  after 
rains.  (A  good  stand  and  thoro  but  intelligent  cul- 
tivation are  the  secrets  of  the  successful  raising  of 
gardens.) 

I  put  my  cabbage,  tomatoes,  pepper  and  egg  plants 
between  onion  plants,  English  pea  vines,  lettuce  and 
spinach  plants,  so  when  my  peas,  lettuce,  onions 
and  spinach  were  done  bearing  or  ready  to  pull  for 
the  market  or  home  use  I  had,  as  you  see,  other 
plants  almost  ready  to  bear.  As  fast  as  radishes 
were  pulled  more  were  planted.  I  raised  seven 
different  crops  from  the  same  row. 

In  July  and  August  we  had  a  four  weeks'  drought, 
but  because  of  frequent  and  careful  cultivation  my 
gardens  never  suffered  at  any  time  for  rain;  in 
fact,  there  was  no  time  that  seed  planted  one  inch 
deep  would  fail  to  sprout,  altho  the  rows  were  only 
eighteen  inches  apart  and  were  kept  continually 
planted.  No  irrigation  was  used  or  needed  at  any 
time;  neither  was  any  commercial  fertilizer  used 
other  than  well-rotted  barnyard  manure. — Willie 
Rosenburg,  Texas. 

Note — Willie  Rosenburg  raised  $  .4481  worth  of 
vegetables  on  each  square  yard  of  ground  in  his  400 
square  yards  of  garden. 

Prizes  for"S.  D.  Pig  Raisers 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  boys  and  girls  will  have  an- 
other chance  to  compete  for  valuable  cash 
prizes  in  the  second  annual  pig  raising  contest 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  College 
Extension  Department.  W.  M.  Mair,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  says  that  500  boys 
should  be  entered  in  the  Pig  Clubs  this  year.  The 
following  cash  prizes  are  offered  to  Club  members 
who  put  the  greatest  number  of  pounds  of  pork  on 
their  pigs  in  three  months:  First,  $15;  second,  $10; 
third,  $8;  fourth,  $6;  fifth,  $5;  sixth,  $4,  and  sev- 
enth, 2.  Besides  these  prizes  the  South  Dakota  Club 
members  are  eligible  to  The  Farming  Business 
prizes — the  $4,000  "Friendship  Home,"  ten  Agricul- 
tural College  short  course  scholarships  and  a  cham- 
pionship gold  button  in  each  county  in  the  State. 

The  main  conditions  of  entering  the  Pig  Club  con- 
test are:  That  the  contestant  be  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  18  years;  the  pig  selected  must  have  been 
farrowed  in  1916;  it  must  be  weighed  on  June  1  and 
September  1 ;  the  amount  of  feed  must  be  recorded 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  pork  production, 
and  each  Club  member  must  write  an  essay  at  the 
close  of  the  contest  describing  how  he  fed  and  cared 
for  his  pig. 

All  boys  and  girls  are  urged  to  enter  this  con- 
test. They  will  be  supplied  with  all  papers  and 
records  for  full  information  for  work  upon  applica- 
tion to  Supt.  W.  M.  Mair,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

The  Grocer  Has  an  Idea 

HERE  is  a  Wisconsin  idea  that  may  be  worth 
trying  in  your  community:     Taylor  County 
grocers  are  cooperating  with  their  agricul- 
tural representative  in  starting  some  of  their  young 
people  in  the  poultry  business. 

The  grocers  are  each  donating  one  setting  of 
Rhode  Island  Red  eggs  to  some  boy  or  girl  who 
promises  to  handle  the  hatching  properly,  to  take 
good  care  of  the  stock  produced  and  to  return  a  set- 
ting of  eggs  next  spring.  In  this  way  they  plan  to 
establish  an  endless  chain  of  better  poultry. 
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Raised  'Em  Himself 

NOTHING  quite  so  appeals  to  a  boy  as  to  have 
something  for  his  very  own,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, if  in  no  other,  boys  and  girls  are 
alike  Give  a  boy  a  calf  for  his  very  own  and  it 
will  grow  faster  and  wax  fatter  than  any  other 
calf  in  the  entire  herd.  Give  a  girl  a  biddy  and  a 
brood  of  fluffy  little  chickens  and  there  will  be  no 
hen  on  the  entire  farm  which  will  raise  so  many 
of  her  babies,  and  no  bunch  of  babies  which  grow 
into  such  a  fine  bunch  of  young  biddies  and  cock- 
erels as  these.  Give  a  boy  or  a  girl  a  corner  of 
the  strawberry  patch,  or  of  any  other  crop  grown 
on  the  farm,  and  there  you  will  find  the  best  is 
growing.  There  you  will  find  the  boy  or  the  girl 
at  most  any  time  of  the  day,  gloating  over  that 
which  is  theirs  as  is  the  boy  on  our  cover  page 
this  week. 

There  is  no  universal  cure-all  for  any  evil  or 
disease,  nothing  which  will  work  to  perfection  in 
all  cases.  Solutions  must  be  fitted  to  particular 
problems,  just  as  cures  must  be  fitted  to  particular 
patients.  No  one  plan  will  keep  all  boys  and  girls 
on  the  farm  with  gladness  and  enthusiasm.  But 
one  solution  which  works  in  the  majority  of  those 
cases  where  it  is  tried  is  that  of  giving  the  boys 
and  the  girls  something  for  their  own,  which  they 
must  care  for,  and  the  income  from  which  is  theirs 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

Thru  the  activities  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 
of  the  country,  something  like  a  third  of  a  million 
farm  boys  and  girls  are  being  tied  to  the  land  by 
bonds  which  will  never  be  broken.  The  roots  of 
their  affections  are  being  planted  deep  in  old 
Mother  Earth.  Now  think  what  the  fruit  of  that 
planting  will  be:  They  are  developing  a  love  for 
the  work  such  as  they  could  get  in  no  other  way, 
and  while  their  affections  are  still  young  and 
plastic.  They  are  getting  a  foundation  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  crop  and  livestock  production 
such  as  their  parents  never  had  at  their  age.  They 
are  being  brought  up  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go,  and  when  they  are  grown  they  will  not 
depart  from  it.  They  are  learning  that  the  meas- 
ure of  success  in  farming  is  the  net  profit  which 
results  from  the  undertaking,  and  they  are  learn- 
ing how  to  make  the  largest  net  profit  possible  from 
all  the  various  branches  of  agriculture.  They  are 
learning  to  put  business  into  the  farming  busi- 
ness. When  they  come  to  establish  homes  of  their 
own  and  go  into  the  farming  business  for  them- 
selves they  will  be  well  trained  to  make  a  success 
at  their  business. 

Have  you  given  your  boys  and  girls  something 
about  the  farm  for  their  very  own,  some  growing 
and  developing  thing?  If  you  have  not,  then  try 
it,  and  see  what  a  change  it  makes  in  those  boys 
and  girls  and  the  interest  which  they  take  in  your 
business  and  theirs. 

One  Step  Onward 

AMONG  the  many  good  things  which  that  pro- 
gressive State  of  Minnesota  has  started  dur- 
ing the  present  generation,  not  the  least  is 
that  of  furnishing  homes  for  the  country  school 
teachers.  It  is  one  more  step  onward  in  the  march 
for  better  and  more  efficient  schools.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  made,  and  the  thing  has  been  found 
good.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  other  States  will 
soon  realize  the  benefits  to  be  derived  and  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  Minnesota.  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness believes  in  it  as  one  important  factor  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  attempts  to  im- 
prove our  rural  school. 

The  bulk  of  farm-raised  children  of  this  country 
receive  their  elementary  education  in  the  country 


schoolhouse;  far  too  many  of  them  never  enter  any 
other.  Therefore  these  should  be  made  as  efficient 
as  possible.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  best 
way  in  which  to  make  them  more  efficient  than  they 
now  are  is  by  means  of  consolidation  into  larger 
and  more  centralized  units  with  up-to-date  equip- 
ment and  homes  for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 

These  homes  will  go  far  toward  rendering  stable 
our  now  all  too  shifting  teacher  population.  They 
will  attract  a  much  higher  quality  and  more  ef- 
ficient class  of  teachers  than  we  now  have  in  our 
country  schools.  They  will  serve  not  only  as  homes 
for  the  teachers,  but  also  as  laboratories  for  the 
teaching  of  homemaking  to  the  pupils.  They  make 
the  schools  more  really  and  truly  community  cen- 
ters than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  without 
these  homes  with  their  permanent,  resident 
teachers. 

The  Conservation  We  Believe  In 

WHO  has  not  heard  that  old  saying:  "It  is 
better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never 
to  have  loved  at  all."  So  it  is  with  the 
things  involved  in  the  present  campaign  for  con- 
servation of  natural  resources.  It  is  better  to  have 
these  resources  conservatively  developed  and  put 
to  the  service  of  mankind,  even  tho  some  one  does 
make  a  little  profit  out  of  their  use — whether  some 
of  the  profit  may  be  legitimate  or  not — than  to  let 
them  lie  undeveloped  and  useless,  serving  no  one 
but  the  wandering  devourer  of  scenery. 

For  illustration,  take  the  matter  of  water  power 
on  lands  owned  by  the  public.  E*Very  hour  of  the 
day  there  are  millions  of  horse  power  running  down 
our  streams,  doing  no  work  but  carrying  water  and 
sediment  to  the  sea.  This  country  has  no  extensive 
natural  deposits  of  mineral  nitrates,  an  essential 
for  the  preservation  of  a  productive  agriculture  and 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  for  use  in  industry 
or  war.  But  if  that  water  power  which  is  now 
going  to  waste  were  harnessed  and  put  to  work  it 
could  seize  nitrogen  from  the  air — and  nitrogen 
makes  up  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere — 
and  make  it  available  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrate 
fertilizer,  explosives,  nitric  acid  for  industrial  use, 
and  almost  all  other  nitrogen  compounds  used  in 
our  complex  everyday  life.  This  would  render  us  in- 
dependent of  the  world  for  our  nitrates,  a  lack  which 
makes  us  more  vitally  unprepared  for  war  than 
does  our  lack  of  trained  men.  The  power  which 
was  not  used  in  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen could  be  put  to  all  the  other  multitudinous 
things  for  which  electricity  is  or  may  be  used. 

The  conservation  in  which  we  believe  is  that 
which  uses  without  destruction  rather  than  that 
which  saves  by  not  using.  The  dictionary  on  our 
desk  says  that  to  conserve  a  thing  is  to  keep  it  from 
loss.  In  the  light  of  that  definition  we  are  not  con- 
serving our  nationally  owned  water  powers,  but  are 
doing  the  very  opposite.  At  the  present  time  the 
immense  power  in  these  streams  is  being  lost  to 
the  nation  and  its  people  because  it  is  not  being 
utilized.  If  this  water  power  were  to  be  put  to 
some  use  it  would  then  be  conserved  because  it 
would  be  saved  from  loss.  That  is  the  thing  in 
which  The  Farming  Business  believes,  put  it  to  use 
in  some  way  or  other. 

There  are  two  basically  different  methods  by 
which  this  immense  water  power  of  our  streams 
may  be  put  to  use  and  so  conserved  for  the  service 
of  our  people.  One  of  these  is  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  put  them  to  use  and  sell  to  private  in- 
dividuals the  power  so  generated  or  the  things  pro- 
duced by  its  use,  such  as  nitrates  for  fertilizer  and 
all  other  uses.  The  other  is  to  let  private  capital 
develop  this  power  and  put  it  to  use,  selling  the 
power  or  the  products  of  its  use  to  the  people  and 
to  the  nation.  Some  believe  very  strongly  that  one 
of  these  is  the  only  legitimate  way  to  utilize  the 
power  which  is  now  being  lost,  others  believe  just 
as  strongly  that  the  other  is  the  only  legitimate 
way.  The  Farming  Business  believes  that  one  or 
the  other  should  be  used;  it  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  which  shall  be  used  as  it  is  a  crying  shame 
that  neither  is  being  used.  For  the  love  of  the  na- 
tion, let  us  do  one  or  the  other. 

Maintain  the  Moisture 

TAKING  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  a 
dry  spring  thus  far.  What  the  rest  of  the 
season  can  be  no  one  can  tell;  that  is  a 
power  which  has  not  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  or  de- 
veloped by  man.  If  we  had  that  power,  farming 
would  be  a  rawhide  bound  cinch  instead  of  a  strug- 
gle, and  more  or  less  of  a  gamble. 

Keep  the  surface  soil  well  pulverized  so  as  to 
prevent  excess  evaporation  of  moisture.  At  the 
same  time  this  will  kill  and  keep  down  the  weeds. 
Then  if  a  wet  spell  comes  later  in  the  season  you 
can  leave  the  surface  unpulverized  until  such  time 
as  the  excess  has  evaporated  away;  in  the  meantime 
there  will  be  less  dang'er  of  the  weeds  getting  the 
better  of  you  because  you  have  already  conquered 
them  by  the  cultivation  which  was  designed  to  save 
the  moisture  so  long  as  there  was  no  excess.  / 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  having  cultivated  your  corn 
and  other  cultivated  crops  too  much.  If  you  do  it 
in  the  right  way,  you  cannot  do  too  much  of  it  for 
the  good  of  the  crop.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
lor  the  good  of  the  net  income  from  your  year's 


operations  so  long  as  you  have  not  neglected  other 
and  more  necessary  tasks  or  have  not  spent  more  I 
money  in  hiring  help  to  do  it  than  was  advisable.! 
If  it  comes  to  a  question  of  hiring  help  to  do  thel 
cultivating  or  letting  it  go  undone,  then  there  is  * 
reason  to  pause  and  think  which  is  the  best,  to  do  * 
or  not  to  do. 

Why  We  Believe  in  It 

THERE  are  two  main  reasons  why  The  Farm- 
tag  Business  believes  in  universal  military 
training.  Two  reasons  why  we  believe  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country  as  a  nation,  and 
for  the  men  who  receive  the  training.  Either  one 
of  these  reasons  seems  to  us  to  be  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  Government  in  requiring  military  training 
under  Federal  supervision  of  all  able-bodied  men 
for  a  given  length  of  time.  But  when  the  two  rea- 
sons are  taken  together,  the  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  it  is  far  more  than  twofold  what 
it  is  when  only  one  of  these  reasons  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

There  is  no  one  training  which  is  so  beneficial  to 
the  individual  recipients  of  it  as  is  military  train- 
ing. It  improves  the  body  and  the  health  as  no 
other  physical  work  can,  for  it  exercises  and  trains 
the  entire  body,  and  builds  it  to  as  near  perfection 
as  is  possible — for  one  of  the  essential  needs  of  a 
good  soldier  is  a  good  body.  It  teaches  one  to  care 
for  and  to  use  his  body,  to  keep  it  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition and  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage;  and 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  our  social 
and  economic  life  during  the  past  half  century  de- 
mands that  something  of  this  kind  be  provided  to 
keep  up  the  general  level  of  physical  quality  and 
welfare  among  our  people  that  our  branch  of  the 
human  race  may  not  deteriorate.  It  teaches  men 
system  and  cooperation.  It  gives  them  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  such  as  they  can  get  in  no  other  way. 
These  things  in  themselves  are  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  .establishment  of  universal  military 
training. 

A  strong  man  is  not  aggressive  to  his  fellows  be- 
cause he  is  strong,  a  strong  man  is  more  often 
peaceful  than  bellicose;  the  aggressive,  "scrappy" 
man  is  so  because  there  is  something  wrong  with 
his  mental  makeup  rather  than  because  he  is  strong 
— such  men  are  often  weak  and  cowardly  at  heart. 
So  it  is  with  nations;  a  nation  does  not  impose  upon 
and  override  its  neighbors  because  it  is  strong,  but 
because  there  is  something  wrong  with  its  national 
heart  and  consciousness;  it  would  be  that  way  even 
tho  it  were  weak. 

The  mere  possession  of  strength  for  fighting  is 
a  potent  insurance  against  the  necessity  of  fighting, 
whether  the  possessor  be  a  man  or  a  nation.  The 
neighborhood  bully  does  not  attempt  to  bully  a  man 
whom  he  knows  to  be  strong  and  skilled  in  the 
use  of  that  strength  for  self-defense.  The  bully 
among  nations  does  not  attempt  to  bully  that  na- 
tion which  it  knows  to  have  its  men  all  well 
trained  for  military  service  and  with  military  sup- 
plies, and  sources  of  supply,  all  ready  for  use  in 
case  of  need.  Universal  military  training  would 
keep  us  out  of  war  rather  than  lead  us  into  it. 
And  thereby  our  industries,  our  farms  and  our 
shops,  would  be  safe  to  pursue  their  peaceful  proc- 
ess of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  for 
the  good  of  humanity. 

Conservation  of  Humanity 

HUMAN  resources  are  as  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  an  individual  and  of  a  nation  as  are 
natural  resources.  In .  thinking  of  the  one 
we  should  not  overlook  the  other.  Human  health 
and  efficiency  are  things  which  should  be  conserved 
just  as  much  as  water  power  and  forests,  and  they 
are  just  as  much  national  assets  as  are  the  latter. 

There  is  no  national  custom  or  habit  which  de- 
stroys so  much  human  health  and  efficiency  as  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  There  is  no  conservation 
campaign  so  vital  to  the  country  or  so  worthy  the 
support  of  all  people  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  its  people  at  heart,  as  the  movement  for 
nation-wide — or  even  world-wide — prohibition,  or 
the  abstinence  from  the  drinking  of  alcohol  if  you 
prefer  to  have  it  called  that. 

The  small  benefit  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
from  the  prqper  use  of  alcohol  is  to  the  great  de- 
struction of  human  efficiency  which  results  from 
its  customary  use  as  one  little  rabbit  is  to  a  whole 
pack  of  hungry  timber  wolves.  The  use  of  alcohol 
as  a  beverage  not  only  destroys  human  resources 
and  efficiency,  it  consumes  a  large -portion  of  our 
vegetable  products  all  of  which  could  be  consumed 
in  some  other  way  so  as  to  add  to,  rather  than  de- 
tract from,  the  sum  total  of  our  national  human 
strength  and  efficiency. 

National  prohibition  would  not  reduce  the  market 
for  our  farm  products;  rather  it  would  increase  the 
market.  The  money  which  is  now  spent  for  agri- 
cultural products  in  the  form  of  liquor  would,  buy 
much  larger  quantities  of  them  in  the  form  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  it  would  be  spent  largely  for 
these  things,  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  farm 
products  rather  than  decreasing  it  by  the  institu- 
tion of  prohibition.  Thus  prohibition  would  con- 
serve— save  for  us — both  human  and  natural  re- 
sources. 
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HOGS,  $10.20,  and  lambs  at  $12.25,  are  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  list  of  war  babies.  And 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  bull  move- 
ment. Cattle  are  going  to  sell  higher,  the  trade 
says,  and  predictions  on  hogs  and  sheep  are  the 
same  way.  Cattle  Started  booming  in  February 
and  March,  and,  in  other  years,  the  summer  boom 
did  not  start  until  May;  so  form  your  own  con- 
clusions. Good  cattle  are  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth; 
sheep  are  not  very  plentiful,  and  it  doesn't  matter 
about  hogs,  for  the  foreign  demand  for  pork  and 
products  is  reported  to  be  large. 

The  deal  in  steers  is  upward  to  a  quarter  higher 
than  last  week.  Practically  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  fact  that  the  fill  was  largely  due  to  the  warm 
weather.  This  ordinarily  is  used  by  the  buyers  to 
club  values  a  bit,  but  not  so  at  the  present  time. 
The  killers  need  beef,  and  seem  to  be  glad  to  get  it 
at  healthy  prices,  overlooking  anything  that  will 
not  materially  injure  the  purchase.  There  is  a 
good  distribution  of  the  beef,  and  it  seems  as  tho 
the  stuff  IS  being  poured  into  the  consumption 
channels  as  soon  as  it  has  been  sufficiently  cooled 
to  make  it  salable.  The  healthiest  deal  was 
accorded  to  steers  selling  above  the  $9  mark,  altho 
in  instances  the  trade  for  stuff  selling  below  this 
mark  was  just  as  good.  The  opening  session  of  the 
market  was  weak;  big  fills  caused  the  buyers  to 
discriminate  a  bit.  but  the  lightening  of  supplies 
on  the  following  days  caused  them  to  plaster  a 
good  bit  on  the  prices.  It  seemed  to  be  their  am- 
bition to  get  the  cattle  regardless  of  cost.  Average 
price  for  cattle  for-  the  week  is  the  highest  on  record 
for  May,  ana  likewise  top  prices;  yearlings  at  $10.25 
were  the  highest  sale  of  "the  year. 

Judging  from  the  attitude  of  the  packers  and 
buyers  they  do  not  seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  curb 
top  values;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  changing  from 
their  previous  position,  are  hammering  the  lower 
grades  which  have  been  selling  sky-high,  in  com- 
parison with  the  prices  that  the  prime  stuff  was 
kringing.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  finding  the  long-fed  stuff  and  the  prime  year- 
lings worth  the  money.  These  classes  dress  out 
good,  and  the  cost  sheets,  when  compared,  show 
that  the  lower  grades  cost  considerably  higher, 
dressing  weight  taken  as  the  basis  of  their  con- 
tention. Then,  too,  the  classier  grades  of  stuff  are 
growing  shorter  and  shorter.  This  year  they  have 
been  short  all  along,  that  being  the  cause  of  the 
premature  rise  in  values.  From  now  on  until  the 
fall  marketing  "period,  when  all  of  the  summer  fed 
stuff  will  be  marketed  to  make  room  in  the  feed 
lots  for  the  stocks  for  the  winter,  the  receipts  of 
real  prime  yearlings,  and  long-fed  stuff,  will  be 
low;  and  the  packers  are  paying  the  price  in  order 
to  get  this  stuff  while  available.  The  consumers, 
by  virtue  of  the  healthy  industrial  conditions,  have 
the  money,  and  seem  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Eastern  competition  is  strong,  due  to  smaller 
supplies  of  eastern  fed  cattle  available  now,  and 
killers  having  had  access  to  a  small  supply  of 
grass  cattle  from  the  Southwest  this  season,  are 
in  ne*d  of  a  lot  of  ni"ditini  stuff  that  they  cannot 
get  unless  they  quit  depressing  the  prices  for  this 
kind.  From  all  appearances,  the  supplies  of  cattle, 
and  in  fact,  all  livestock,  are  in  good  hands.  About 
the  only  way  possible  for  the  killers  to  get  their 
supplies  is  to  boost  the  prices,  for  the  holders  seem 
determined  to  get  their  price.  Another  evidence  of 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  trade  is  the  fact  that 
the  market  was  higher  despite  the  fact  that  the  re- 
ceipts were  considerably  larger. 

No  Argentine  beef  or  mutton  was  loaded  for  the 
United  States  last  week.  The  European  countries 
are  taking  all  of  the  excess  meat  supplies  of  the 
Southern  American  countries.  The  shipments  of 
beef  from  the  Platte  to  the  United  States  during 
the  last  year  have  decreased  very  materially.  It  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  they  will  not  be  increased 
for  some  time.  England,  France  and  Italy  have 
been  taking  a  large  quantity  of  the  supplies  from 
the  Latin-American  countries.  England  is  also 
controlling  the  meat  production  of  her  properties, 
preventing  any  possibility  of  their  exporting  any 
meats  to  the  United  States.  That  the  meat  markets 
of  this  country  will  have  a  healthy  trade  for  some 
time  to  come  from  the  foreign  countries  is  the  only 
logical  way  of  looking  at  the  situation.  Canada's 
supplies  are  low;  and  there  is  no  telling  how  the 
other  warring  nations  stack  up  when  it  comes  to 
stocks  of  meats. 

LABOR  troubles  in  the  packing  plants  at  the 
Chicago  yards  have  seriously  affected  the  hog 
market;  but  despite  this  handicap,  the  top 
price  was  $10.25,  a  record  for  the  year,  and  one 
that  has  not  been  surpassed  since  April  1910,  altho 
equaled  In  August  1914,  when  the  war  broke  out 
in  Europe,  sending  values  rocketing.  The  bulk  of 
the  stuff  in  the  hog  trade  was  about  a  quarter 
higher,  altho  some  grades  showed  advances  of  al- 
most 50  cents  a  hundredweight-  The  biggest  ad- 
vance was  made  in  pigs,  which  were  25  to  40  cents 
higher  than  last  week. 
Receipts  of  hogs  at  Chicago  for  the  week  totaled 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping-,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 


Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2         .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4         .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux   City...     .24  1-2         .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10        .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5         .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10       .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    .  .     .18  9-10        .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria,   111  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg   22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


106,600,  the  lightest  run  since  last  October,  and  less 
than  one-third  as  large  as  the  record  week  at  the 
start  of  the  year.    These  receipts  showed  a  de- 


crease of  50,000  from  those  of  last  week.  The  lack 
of  receipts  is  about  the  only  thing  that  saved  the 
prices;  for,  with  Armour,  the  biggest  buyer,  out  of 
the  market,  it  is  only  logic  that  values  would  be 
hammered  some.  .The  average  price  of  hogs  is 
lower  than  last  week,  but  more  than  $2  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Shippers  have  been  healthy  buy- 
ers. The  Canadian  trade  for  singeing  hogs  has 
been  curtailed  by  labor  trouble.  The  Canadian 
houses  notified  their  operators  on  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket to  stay  out  of  the  trade  because  they  were  un- 
able to  handle  any  stuff  due  to  labor  scarcity.  The 
average  weight  of  hogs  at  Chicago  for  the  week 
was  216  pounds,  the  lighest  since  the  last  week  of 
March,  two  pounds  lighter  than  the  previous 
week,  and  sixteen  pounds  lighter  than  a  year  ago. 
This  is  evidence  that  the  farmers  are  rushing  their 
stock  to  market  with  the  least  possible  weight;  or, 
to  put  it  in  the  real  sense,  when  they  will  make  the 
biggest  profits. 

\ 

SHORN  lambs  at  $12.25  reached  the  season's 
highest  levels,  together  with  the  other  live- 
stock. Gains  up  to  50  cents  were  made  in  the 
sheep  market.  The  packers  were  very  active  and 
were  ably  supported  by  representatives  of  shippers 
and  city  butchers.  The  heavy  lots,  which  have  been 
receiving  the  worst  of  the  deal  all  along,  came  in 
for  a  good  share  of  the  increase,  altho  the  light- 
weight class,  as  could  be  expected,  made  the  big- 
gest gains  in  price.  The  advance  was  no  surprise 
to  the  owners  of  lambs.  They  have  been  unloading 
their  stuff  with  caution,  and  the  supplies  are  in 
strong  hands.  This  caution  taken  by  the  holders  is 
preventing  any  raid  in  prices  that  might  be  attempt- 
ed by  the  buyers.  With  just  enough  to  go  around 
regardless  of  quality,  the  buyers,  in  the  market  for 
the  choice  grades,  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  in 
order  to  fill  their  needs. 

The  consumptive  market,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
good.  The  consumer  has  no  alternative.  The  other 
markets  are  relatively  high,,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
public  to  pay  the  price  if  they  want  the  stuff.  The 
quality  of  the  Colorado  offerings,  which  brought  the 
record  prices,  was  of  highest  grade  and  this  helped 
considerably  in  establishing  the  new  price  level 
for  the  Chicago  market.  This  can  be  compared  with 
the  level  of  $11.85  which  was  the  apex  in  prices  on 
last  year's  trading  when  the  sheep  boom  was 
thought  to  have  reached  its  zenith.  Traders  tell 
us  that  it  will  take  five  years  before  the  shortage 
in  the  wooled  stock  can  be  made  normal,  and  until 
the  supplies  of  sheep  do  reach  this  size,  it  is  only 
logic  that  prices  will  remain  high.  If  the  prices  of 
the  other  livestock  remain  as  they  are,  then  pres- 
ent levels  will  be  maintained. 

THE  corn  market  was  seriously  affected  by  re- 
ports of  the  largest  acreage  in  the  world. 
This  report  caused  Patten  to  unload  his  hold- 
ings and  the  corn  market  lopped  off  several  cents 
in  value.    With  I'atten  out  of  the  corn  market,  this 
leaves  Armour  to  deal  witli  yet.    What  his  game  is 


no  one  knows,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  some 
one  is  going  to  pay  good  and  dear  if  they  are  short 
any  May  corn,  the  bulk  of  which  the  Armour  firm 
is  said  to  control. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Indian  wheat  acreage  is  officially  estimated  at 
30,227,000,  against  32,034,000  acres  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Santa  Fe  Railroad's  crop  report  on  wheat  gener- 
ally good.  Plenty  of  moisture  in  Southwest.  Corn 
planting  in  southern  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

*  *  * 

Dry  and  hot  weather  prevails  in  Australia.  Seed- 
ing rapidly  nearing  completion  on  reduced  acreage. 
Offers  for  shipment  light  and  freights  scarce. 

*  *  * 

Wheat  crop  of  South  Africa  estimated  at  10  per 
cent  less  than  last  year,  when  crop  was  5,828,000 
bushels.  Imports  last  season  aggregated  4,600,000 
bushels. 

*  *  * 

Arrivals  of  wheat  and  flour  at  United  Kingdom 
ports  are  averaging  around  5,500,000  bushels  per 
week.  Continued  arrivals  expected,  as  floating 
quantities  are  large. 

*  *  * 

A  reduction  of  15  per  cent  is  expected  in  the 
wheat  acreage  in  western  Canada.  This  makes 
traders  predict  a  much  smaller  crop,  as  it  has  gone 
in  late  with  less  preparation  of  the  soil.  Exporters 
were  large  buyers  in  Winnipeg. 

*  *  * 

Weather  in  Russia  has  turned  warmer,  which  is 
favorable  for  all  crops.  Demand  becoming  appar- 
ent as  result  of  winter  killings.  Interior  movement 
light  and  holders  more  reserved.  Growers  holding 
large  reserves. 

*  *  * 

Indian  shippers  are  not  offering  wheat  except  at 
very  high  prices.  Buyers,  however,  are  inclined  to 
make  bids.  Harvest  finished  and  arrivals  increas- 
ing. It  is  expected  that  shipments  of  small  lots  will 
commence.    Tonnage  still  very  scarce. 

Ife.  '  *  ■  "  * 

Foreign  corn  situation  is  bullish.  Bulk  of  sup- 
plies from  all  exporting  countries  going  to  conti- 
nent. United  Kingdom  stocks  decreasing  and  float- 
ing quantities  smaller.  It  is  believed  that  even 
with  warmer  weather  steady  buying  will  be  neces- 
sary for  home  needs. 

*  *  * 

Planting  of  corn  is  being  rushed  along  the  Bur- 
lington and  Northwestern  Railroads.  Plowing  well 
advanced  and  will  probably  be  finished  by  normal 
time,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  ahead  of  last  vear. 
Wheat  along  the  Illinois  Central  and  Santa  Fe 
Roads  shows  improvement. 

*  *  * 

Corn  bears  have  made  considerable  capital  over 
the  purchase  of  several  small  parcels  (1,000  sacks) 
of  Argentine  corn  to  come  to  this  country.  This 
grain,  however,  was  bought  to  go  to  New  York,  and 
will  be  reshipped  to  Cuba.  The  latter  country  paid 
a  fancy  price  for  the  grain.  It  paid  50  cents  per 
bushel  freight,  against  $1  to  Liverpool. 

*  *  * 

A  serious  outbreak  of  Hessian  fly  is  reported  in 
Kansas.  Ware  &  Leland  have  reports  that  around 
Pratt,  Kan.,  the  fields  were  full  of  fly,  and  some 
being  plowed  up.  Large  number  of  fly  found  around 
Concordia,  but  as  yet  damage  is  slight.  Hutchinson 
reported  fields  generally  infested.  Fields  near  Sa- 
lina  show  yellow  spots,  and  there  are  persistent 
reports  of  fly  damage.  Practically  all  fields  in- 
fested. In  Cloud  and  Republic  Counties  and  north 
central  Kansas,  crop  spotted,  with  many  thin  fields. 
From  Clyde,  Kan.,  east  and  from  Beloit  west  along 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  crop  good. 

*  *  * 

The  following  crop  report  for  May  was  made  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  On 
May  1,  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  to  be  harvested 
was  about  33,030,000  acres,  or  11.4  per  cent  (4,232,- 
000  acres)  less  than  the  acreage  planted  last  au- 
tumn, and  18.4  per  cent  (7,433,000  acres)  less  than 
the  acreage  harvested  last  year,  viz,  40,453,000  acres. 
The  average  condition  of  winter  wheat  on  May  I 
was  82.4,  compared  with  78.3  on  April  1,  92.9  on 
May  1,  1915,  and  87.5  the  average  for  the  past  ten 
years  on  May  1. 

A  condition  of  82.4  per  cent  on  May  1  is  indicative 
of  a  yield  per  acre  of  approximately  15.1  bushels, 
assuming  average  variations  to  prevail  thereafter. 
On  estimated  area  to  be  harvested  15.1  bushels  per 
aero  would  produce  499,280,000  bushels,  or  23.8  per 
cent  less  than  in  1915,  27.1  per  cent  less  than  in 
1914  and  4.6  per  cent  less  than  in  1913.  The  out- 
turn of  the  crop  will  probably  be  above  or  below 
the  figures  given  above,  according  as  the  change  in 
conditions  from  May  1  to  harvest  is  above  or  below 
the  average  change. 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Riding  Harrow  Cultivator 

SURFACE  cultivation  that  will  keep  the  weeds 
down  and  the  moisture  from  escaping  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  the  proper  thing  for 
most  cultivated  crops.    On  this  riding  cultivator  or 
weeder,  depending  on  which  set  of  teeth,  or  blades, 


is  used,  there  are  strength  and  usefulness  com- 
bined without  a  sacrifice  to  weight  that  requires 
too  much  power.  The  spring  arrangement  allows 
the  teeth,  or  blades,  to  spring  back  into  place  if 
snags  or  rocks  are  hit. 

Revolving  Rod  Weeder 

WEEDS  cause  the  farmer  a  lot  of  grief,  and  the 
fight  to  keep  them  down  is  eternal.  A  new 
type  of  weeder  has  recently  appeared  on  the 
market  in  the  Northwest,  a  Cheney  (Wash.)  firm  be- 
ing the  manufacturer.  The  rod  passes  along  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground,  smoothing  and 
packing  it  and  cutting  off  weeds.  Its  makers  claim 
there  is  no  dust  mulch  left  on  top  to  blow  away,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  harrows  and  weeders.  Above 
the  packed  seed  bed  is  left  a  lump  mulch  that  will 


not  blow  away  in  windy  sections.  A  list  of  users  of 
this  weeder  and  cultivator  is  furnished  as  proof  of 

its  success. 


w 


Handy  Wrench 


RENCHES  are  necessary  tools  that  are 
strewn  about  more  or  less  promiscuously 
over  the  farms  of  the  country,  and  various 
types  for  various  needs  have  been  devised.  The  one 
shown  here  has  been  patented  and  brought  to  per- 


fection by  a  Chicago  firm  since  the  autqmobile  came 
into  such  general  use.  "Speednut,"  as  it  is  called, 
names  its  purpose,  as  it  was  designed  to  give  hur- 
ried men  in  unhandy  positions  quick  action  on  nuts 
to  be  loosened  and  tightened.  It  instantly  adjusts 
itself  to  any  size  within  its  scale. 


Safety  Stirrup 


BUCKING  horses  often  get  their  mount  off  with 
one  foot  in  a  stirrup,  so  that  the  rider  may  be 
kicked  and  dragged  to  death  before  released. 
To  prevent  such  accidents  with  fractious  horses,  as 
well  as  with  those  of  gentler  nature  ridden  by 
those  who  are  learning  to  ride, 
this  stirrup  was  designed  and 
recently  patented.    The  bottom 
of  the  stirrup  pulls  out,  re- 
leasing the  foot  in  case  the 
rider    is    thrown    from  the 
mount  without  the  foot  being 
free.    The    stirrup    is  metal, 
covered   over  the   sides  with 
leather.   The  bottom   part  is 
hinged  on  one  side,  the  oppo- 
^     site    side   unlocking    when  a 
heavy  weight  is  thrown  on  the 
bottom  of  the  stirrup. 


In  a  Pennsylvania  inventor's  baking  pan  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  separate  and  can  be  adjusted  to  al- 
m       any    -sired  size. 


Hot  Blast  Stump  Burner         Prof.  Hopkins'  Limestone  Tester 


BURNING  of  stumps  is  sometimes  the  safest  and 
easiest  way  of  disposing  of  them.  A  Van- 
couver (B.  C.)  man  has  recently  patented  this 
stump  burner,  which  is  designed  to  hold  the  fire  up 
against  the  stump  until  it  is  burned  out.  The  col- 
lapsible casing  of  metal  sur- 
rounds the  stump  when  in 
place,  draft  openings  at  bottom 
and  top  forcing  the  fire  so  as 
to  burn  the  stump  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  draft  can  be 
directed  against  any  part  of  the 
stump  desired,  so  that  it  can  be 
practically  all  burned  up,  even 
burning  downwardly  into  the 
main  roots.  By  the  use  of  this 
burner,  one  person  can  easily 
clear  a  field  of  stumps  in  a  few 
days  while  working  near  at 
hand  at  some  other  field  work. 

This  kind  of  clearing  is  easy  and  cheap,  especially 
fitted  to  land  not  needed  in  short  order  and  that 
has  been  pastured  ami  grazed  by  goats  and  sheep. 
It  will,  however,  burn  up  green  stumps,  tho  more 
attention  to  starting  the  fires  is  needed. 

Turn  Under  Stalks  and  Trash 

GOOD  plowing  is  essential  to  good  farming,  and 
good  plowing  means  the  turning  under  of 
everything  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  be 
planted.    A  recent  patent  covers  a  guard  that  fas- 
tens to  the  plow  beams  to  force  any  trash  like  corn 

stalks,  weeds  and  other 
material  of  such  nature 
down  close  to  the 
ground,  so  that  it  will 
be  completely  covered 
by  the  plows  that  fol- 
low immediately.  No  matter  how  many  plow  bot- 
toms are  being  used,  the  device  may  be  attached  to 
each  to  turn  under  the  trash  for  its  early  decom- 
position for  fertilizer  rather  than  its  use  as  a  rab- 
bit den  or  weed  pocket. 

Tongue  Support 

SORE  necks  cause  untold  trouble  on  the  farms 
where  the  best  of  care  of  the  horses  is  not 
taken.    The  heavy  tongues  on  the  farm  ma- 
chinery that  must  be  pulled  over  rough  ground, 
day  after  day,  thruout  the  planting  and  harvesting 

seasons    are    the  main 


cause.  Not  only  is  there 
the  heavy  downward 
pull,  but  the  side  move- 
ment of  the  tongue 
knocks  against  the  legs 
of  the  animals  and 
twists  at  their  sweaty 
shoulders  and  neck  until  they  are  blistered  and 
raw.  This  little  device,  recently  patented,  takes 
most  of  the  down  pull  of  the  heavy  poles  and 
tongues  of  machinery  from  the  necks  of  the  horses. 


Sleep  in  the  Car 


FEW  farmers  get  a  vacation,  especially  a  vaca- 
tion that  takes  them  traveling.  Now  that 
every  farmer  has  an  automobile  and  can  travel 
anywhere  he  pleases,  there  is  the  high  cost  of 
hotels.  Here  is  an  idea  that  beats  the  hotels,  a 
hammock  for  the  automobile  in  which  you  may 
sleep.  It  is  on  the  market  at  the  present  time  by 
a  Seattle  firm.  At  the  end  of  the  day's  run,  the 
hammock  may  be  swung  into  place  and  the  tired 
traveler  curl  up  in  his  blankets  without  being 


haunted  by  nightmares  that  persist  in  presenting 
big  hotel  bills.  Its  weight  of  only  tweive  pounds 
also  favors  its  use. 


LIMESTONE  Is  needed  on  so  many  soils,  and 
there  are  so  many  grades,  or  variation  in 
purity  and  value  of  limestone,  that  Prof.  Cyril 
G.  Hopkins,  Chief  in  Agrtmomy  and  Chemistry, 
University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, has  recently  devised  the  tester  for  limestone 
shown  and  described  here.  Professor  Hopkins  has 
not  patented  his  device,  giving  it  to  American  agri- 
culture freely.  He  says  the  tester  can  be  assembled 
from  apparatus  and  chemical  supply  houses  for 
from  $6  to  $8.  It  is  especially  devised  for  farm 
advisers,  or  county  agents,  for  scientifically  trained 
farmers,  teachers  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  for 
farm  boys  who  have  had  some  instruction  and 
practice.  Besides  testing  the  value  of  limestone, 
the  amount  in  soils  can  also  be  ascertained. 

The  limestone  tester  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1  small  balance,  capacity  60  grams,  sensitive  to 
5  milligrams  or  less. 

1  set  of  weights  from  10  milligrams  to  20  grams. 


The  world's  greatest  iodine  works  are  in  Chili, 
having  an  annual  output  of  400,000  pounds. 


This  Invention  Is  Given  Free  to  American  Vfm 

It  May  Be  Assen  * 


.  1   cylinder  of  500  cubic  centimeters  capacity, 
graduated  to  5  cubic  centimeters. 

1  small  wide-mouth  bottle,  about  200  cubic  centi- 
meters. 

1  large  wide-mouth  bottle,  about  800  cubic  centi- 
meters. 

1  bulb  tube,  about  20  cubic  centimeters. 
3  pieces  of  bent  glass  tubing  to  fit  apparatus. 

2  rubber  stoppers  to  fit  bottles  and  having  suit- 
able holes. 

2  pieces  of  rubber  tubing  to  fit  connections  and 
long  enough  to  allow  necessary  adjustments  in  po- 
sition of  apparatus. 

The  only  chemical  needed  is  concentrated  com- 
mercial hydrochloric  acid  (less  properly  called 
"muriatic"  acid).  This  amount  should  be  sufficient 
for  about  fifty  analyses.  Before  using  the  acid,  it 
may  be  diluted  with  one  pint  of  water. 

Set  up  the  balance  and  tester  on  a  firm,  level 
desk  or  table.  Place  the  proper  glass  tube  in  the 
cylinder  and  then  fill  with  water  to  the  500-cc. 
mark.  Pinch  the  rubber  connection  and  raise  the 
tube  or  lower  the  cylinder  till  the  end  of  the  glass 
tube  is  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Again  read 
the  water-level  and  record  the  difference  as  the 
"tube  correction"  for  the  full  height.    Transfer  the 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


water  to  the  large  bottle  and  nearly  fill  it.  Then 
add  enough  oil  (clean  non-volatile  oil)  to  cover  the 
water  with  a  film  about  1-10  inch  thick.  Insert 
the  stopper  firmly,  and  by  blowing  on  the  short 
connecting  tube  force  the  water  into  the  cylinder, 
which  should  be  so  adjusted  on  wood  blocks  (which 
are  better  than  books  and  pamphlets)  that  the 
water  will  safely  cover  the  end  of  the  delivery 
tube  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  maintain  a 
syphon  connection  between  the  bottle  and  the 
cylinder,  the  water  seeking  its  level  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Place  a  2-gram  weight  on  one  pan  of  the  bal- 
ance and  then  with  a  knife  blade  add  the  powdered 
limestone  to  the  other  pan  till  the  pointer  shows 
equilibrium.  Thus,  if  when  put  in  gentle  motion 
the  pointer  swings  3  spaces  to  the  left  of  the  zero 
point,  then  2  1-2  spaces  to  the  right,  and  then  back 
2  spaces  to  the  left,  the  weight  is  correct.  Rinse 
out  the  small  bottle,  and  without  drying  transfer 
to  it  the  2  grams  of  limestone.  Insert  the  stopper 
carrying  the  acid  tube  partly  filled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.    Then  close  the  connection  between 


1  cubic  centimeter  of  carbon  dioxid  under  the  lo- 
cal conditions  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  found,  gives  the  weight  of  carbon  di- 
oxid liberated  from  the  stone;  this  weight  divided 
by  .44  gives  the  corresponding  weight  of  calcium 
carbonate;  and,  of  course,  this  divided  by  2,000 
(the  number  of  milligrams  of  stone  taken)  gives 
the  purity,  best  expressed  in  percentage. 

For  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy,  the  analyst 
should  have  access  to  a  thermometer  and  barom- 
eter, both  of  which  are  very  common  instruments 
in  nearly  every  community. 

Circular  No.  185,  Illinois  Experiment  Station, 
Urbana,  111.,  gives  tables  and  complete  instruction. 

Hardy  Apple  Trees 

EXTENSIVE  investigations  have  recently  been 
carried  out  in  Iowa  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  and 
F.  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  to  determine  some  satisfac- 
tory index  for  distinguishing  hardy  apple  trees  be- 
fore they  are  old  enough  to  bear  fruit.  They  have 
found  that  there  is  rather  a  close  correlation  be- 
tween hardness  of  wood  and  ability  to  withstand 
cold,  tho  the  variation  from  this  rule  is  great  in 
some  cases.  A  large  amount  of  stored  starch  in 
the  pith  and  medullary  rays  is  another  frequent 
accompaniment  of  hardness,  as  is  also  large,  thick 
petals.  The  length  of  season  required  by  the  tree 
to  mature  the  season's  growth  appears  to  be  the 
best  index  of  hardness  they  have  found,  tho  none 
of  these  features  appear  to  be  conclusive. 

Patent  Shovel  for  Cultivator 

NEW  cultivator  shovels  are  seen  here,  these 
being  protected  by  patents.  This  style  of 
shovel  has  the  advantage  over  the  old  type 
of  straight  sides  in  that  all  the  ground  between  the 
points  of  the  shovels  is  stirred,  according  to  the 
claims  of  the  manufac- 
turers. The  wide  tops 
of  tbe  shovels  extend  far 
enough  to  each  side  to 
stir  all  the  ground  be- 
tween. Also,  the  points 
of  these  shovels  being 
small,  there  is  less  dis- 
turbance of  the  roots  of 
the  corn  and  more  stirring  of  the  surface  than 
in  the  old  type  of  shovel. 


Hog  Catcher 
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the  bottles  and  record  the  water-level  in  the 
cylinder. 

Now  lower  the  cylinder  an  inch  or  two  by  remov- 
ing one  of  the  blocks,  and  then  tip  the  small  bot- 
tle, and  allow  a  few.  drops  of  acid  to  fall  on  the 
stone.  If  the  material  is  common  limestone,  the 
foaming  or  evolution  of  gas  will  be  rapid,  but  with 
dolomite  it  may  be  quite  slow,  and  with  pure  dolo- 
mite it  is  well  to  warm  the  small  bottle  by  holding 
the  bottom  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  in  a  glass  of 
hot  water.  Add  more  acid  from  time  to  time,  low- 
ering the  cylinder  or  raising  the  bottles  so  as  to 
preserve  nearly  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  bot- 
tles. When  the  addition  of  acid  ceases  to  liberate 
carbon  dioxid,  the  chemical  action  is  complete. 
Adjust  the  apparatus  so  as  to  re-establish  perfectly 
the  water-level  and  thus  place  the  gas  under  the 
local  atmospheric  pressure.  (If  the  small  bottle  has 
been  wanned,  it  must  be  allowed  to  cool  to  room 
temperature  before  the  final  adjustment.) 

Record  the  water-level  in  the  cylinder,  and  sub- 
tract from  this  the  original  reading  and  the  proper 
"tube  correction."  The  remainder  represents  the 
volume  In  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  liberated  from 
the  stone  and  the  small  volume  of  water  vapor 
associated  with  it.   The  weight  (in  milligrams)  of 
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ANOTHER  patented  idea  for  holding  piggy 
while  he  is  vaccinated  against  hog  cholera 
is  seen  here.  At  the  end  of  a  pole,  or  handle, 
is  a  short  piece  of  chain  to  which  is  attached  a 
loop  of  heavy  wire.  The  man  who  is  using  this 
device  steps  up  beside  Mr. 
Pig  while  he  is  eating  and 
slips  the  loop  over  the 
nose  of  the  rooter,  giving , 
the  handle  a  twist  or  two  J 
to  take  up  the  slack  and 
hold  the.  hog  from  slipping 
out  of  the  noose.  One  man 
can  thus  hold  the  hog  and 
use  the  vaccine  at  the 
same  time  in  case  help  is 
short,  or  the  work1  may 
be  speeded  .up  by  one  operator  doing  all  the  catch- 
ing and  holding  of  the  hogs  while  the  other  does 
the  vaccinating. 

Winter  Poultry  Fountain 

IT  IS  necessary  that  poultry  receive  plenty  of 
pure  water  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and 
this  fountain,  recently  patented  by  a  North  Da- 
kota man,  was  devised  with  that  end  in  view.  Freez- 
ing weather  often  leaves  a  flock  without  water,  and 
j.        the  thoughtless  owner  does  not  realize 
Br  the  suffering  his  birds  undergo  if  water 

zL  is  not  given  them.    A  lamp  is  placed 

*  in  the  center  of  the  base  of  the  foun- 
tain, and  the  chimney  of  this  lamp  ex- 
tends up  thru  the  center'  of  the  foun- 
tain to  the  top.    The  water  is  fed  from 
the  main  chamber  of  the  fountain  to  a 
cup  thru  a  tube  that  terminates  below 
the  water    line    of    the    cup.  Thus, 
the    heat    from    the    lamp    not  only 
strikes  the  bottom  of  the  supply  tank 
in  the  fountain,  but  every  bit  of  heat 
does  extra  service  as  it  travels  up- 
wards and  converges  at  the  bottom  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  chimney,  finally  coming  out  at  the  top 
with  little  heat  left  in  it. 


Potato  Spraying  Attachment 

POTATO  crops  mean  incessant  fighting  against 
bug  enemies  as  well  as  weather  and  soil  con- 
ditions.   For  those  who  grow  potatoes  on  a 
commercial  scale,  even  if  only  an  acre  or  two  is 
put  to  this  crop,  the  sprayer  of  larger  than  the 


hand  size  is  economy.  Here  is  shown  one  now  on 
the  market  that  is  considered  highly  satisfactory. 
Its  cost  is  low  considering  the  amount  of  ground  it 
will  cover,  spraying  four  rows  at  a  time.  A  barrel 
and  pump  are  set  in  the  rear  of  the  wagon  and  one 
man  pumps  while  the  wagon  is  driven  over  the 
field. 

Automatic  Hen's  Nest 

IN  ORDER  to  give  the  laying  hen  privacy  and 
prevent  more  than  one  from  piling  onto  one 
nest,  a  new  patent  hen's  nest  has  just  been  in- 
vented. A  Texas  man,  Wills  Point,  is  the  inventor. 
When  the  hen  enters  this  nest,  the  gate,  or  door, 
automatically  swings  into  position  to  close  the  nest. 
The  weight  of  the  hen  lowers  the  nest,  which  in 
turn  operates  a  lever  that  raises  the  door  that 
closes  the  entrance  to  the  nest.    The  nest  box 


does  not  drop  very  far,  however,  and  the  hen  can 
readily  jump  out  of  it,  and  then  the  entrance  door 
drops  out  of  the  way,  automatically  opening  the 


nest. 


Draft  for  Grain  Binders 


PROPER  draft  attachment  for  heavy  farm  ma- 
chinery, especially  for  grain  binders,  means  a 
big  saving  in  horse  flesh.    A  Minnesota  man 
recently  patented  the  attachment  shown  here.  The 
tongue  is  attached  by  means  of  a  pin,  which  allows 


pivotal  movement  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  bracing 
from  tongue  to  binder  frame  is  especially  note- 
worthy, the  brace  from  the  evener  to  the  frame 
being  adjustable  both  from  its  middle  and  by  means 
of  a  series  of  holes  in  the  bell  crank's  outer  end. 


Portable  wireless  apparatus,  which  is  carried  in 
an  automobile  and  can  be  set  up  to  work  over  a 
radius  of  800  miles  in  twelve  minutes,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Army. 


French  scientists  have  found  that  rubber,  unless 
kept  in  perfectly  dry  air,  Is  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
microbes. 


High  speeds  have  been  attained  in  transmission 
by  wireless  telegraph.  A  recent  test  results  U 
sending  145  words  a  minute.  The  record  for  «  r.  - 
ing  on  a  typewriter  is  116  words  a  minu 
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LOVE  AND  WATERMELONS 

A  Story  of  Brains  versus  Strength  and  Awkwardness 


(Begun  in  No.  6,  April  29.  Subscrip- 
tions can  begin  with  that  issue  or 
back  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
news  stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail 
from  the  office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  XV 

HOW  can  we  get  a  squint  at  him?" 
asked  the  boy. 
"I'll   tell  you  later,"   said  Goble, 
"if  you  will  come  to  my  room,  No.  18. 
There  goes  the  supper  bell.  Will  you 
come  in  after  supper?" 

"Sure  thing.  Gee!  but  ain't  this 
excitin'!  You  are  the  only  detective 
I  ever  saw.  Say,  do  ye  think  the 
gray-whiskered  guy  is  the  crook 
you're  lookin'  for?" 

"It  is  possible.  We  shall  soon 
know.  I  want  you  to  help  me.  I 
guess  you  won't  mind  doing  a  little 
detective  work?" 

"Me?  Good  gracious!  You  can  let 
I  would — if  I  can,"  cried  the  boy, 
his  face  beaming  with  pleasure  and 
excitement.  * 

"Well,  you  can."  The  reporter  drew 
a  silver  dollar  from  his  pocket  and 
dropped  it  into  the  boy's  hand.  "This 
is  your  first  fee,"  he  added,  with  a 
laugh. 

The  boy  uttered  a  gasp  of  delight. 
His  hand  closed  on  the  coin  and  his 
eyes  glistened. 

"Gee!"  he  cried.  "You  ain't  Cap 
Culler,  are  you?" 

"Hardly,"  smiled  Goble.  "What's 
your  name?" 

"Ben  Sampson." 

"Well,  Ben,  you  run  on  into  the  house, 
and  don't  forget  to  come  to  my  room 
after  supper." 

With  assurance  that  he  would  not 
fail  to  appear,  the  boy  sped  toward 
the  Temple  of  Health. 

On  returning  to  his  room,  Goble  told 
Jim  Higgins  of  his  meeting  with  the 
boy  and  of  what  the  latter  had  told 
him  about  the  stranger  in  room  No. 
14,  and  after  they  had  eaten  supper 
they  talked  the  matter  over.  They 
decided  to  investigate  the  inmate  of 
room  No.  14  as  soon  as  the  boy,  Ben 
Sampson,  should  arrive. 

"I  beiieve  we  have  our  game  treed," 
said  Goble.  "The  fact  that  lie  seems 
to  be  the  only  fellow  that  has  arrived 
in  the  past  few  days  who  answers  to 
the  description  of  Godfrey  Stone,  and 
the  fact  of  his  coming  at  dead  of  night, 
and  his  keeping  in  his  room — all  these 
point  very  strongly  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  our  man." 

When  the  boy  arrived,  Goble  said: 

"Now,  Ben,  we  want  you  to  do  a 
little  job  for  us,  and  it  won't  take  a 
minute." 

"I  am  ready.    What  is  it?" 

"I  want  you  to  carry  a  little  mes- 
sage for  me  to  room  No.  14." 

"All  right." 

Goble  drew  forth  a  notebook  and 
wrote  the  following  on  one  of  the 
leaves: 

"They  are  on  your  trail.  An 
officer  is  on  his  way  here  to 
search  for  you,  and  you'd  better 

move." 

There  was  no  signature.  He  folded 
up  the  bit  of  paper  and  gave  it  to  the 
boy. 

"Xow,  my  boy,  pay  attention  to  what 
I  say,"  said  Goble.  "I  want  you  to 
take  this  to  the  man  in  room  No.  14. 
Knock  at  the  door,  and  when  it  is 
opened,  place  the  paper  in  the  man's 
hand  and  get  away.  Don't  stop  for 
any  reply.  Get  downstairs  as  quickly 
as  you  can,  and  out  into  the  grounds 
where  you  can  get  a  good  view  of  the 
window  opening  from  room  No.  14. 
Keep  watch,  and  if  you  should  see 
any  one  attempting  to  leave,  signal  to 
us  here  at  the  window.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"I  think  I  do.  I  am  to  give  him  this 
paper  and  then  hike  while;  he  is  read* 
ing  it.    All  right.    I  know  the  rest." 

The  boy  slipped  from  the  room,  and 
a  moment  later  was  knocking  at  the 
door  of  room  No.  14.  For  an  instant 
there  was  no  sound  within,  and  then 
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steps  broke  the  stillness,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  heavy-set,  gray- 
haired  and  bewhiskered  man  stood  at 
the  threshold.  The  boy  thrust  the 
folded  paper  into  his  hand  and  walked 
swiftly  away,  reached  the  stairway, 
and  swung  down  two  steps  at  a  time. 

Jim  Higgins  and  the  young  reporter 
had  left  the  door  of  their  room  ajar, 
and  now  they  stood  almost  at  the 
threshold,  waiting  for  the  result  of 
the  message  to  the  occupant  of  room 
No.  14. 

"Are  you  sure  you  would  know 
Stone  if  you  saw  him,  even  if  he  were 
disguised?"  asked  Goble  of  Higgins. 

"I  think  I  would." 

"Then  if  the  occupant  of  room  No. 


W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Stone?"  he 
greeted.  "This  is  indeed  a  pleasant 
surprise." 

Something  like  an  oath  fell  from  the 
old    man's  lips. 

"You  are  mistaken!"  he  cried.  "I 
do  not  know  you.  Get  out  of  my 
way!" 

He  tried  to  brush  Jim  aside,  but  the 
young  man  would  not  be  brushed.  In- 
stead he  laid  his  hand  firmly  on  the 
other's  shoulder  and  held  him  in  a 
vise-like  grip. 

"Don't  make  any  fuss,  Mr.  Stone," 
he  advised,  in  a  low  tone.  "It  won't 
do  any  good.  If  you  go  down  the 
stairs  you  will  only  succeed  in  com- 
pelling me  to  call  an  officer.  Come 
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14  should  pass  this  way  after  quitting 
his  room,  you  had  better  step  out  into 
the  hall  and  get  a  good  squint  at  him." 
"Sure,  I  will." 

"And  if  you  find  that  he  is  Godfrey 

Stone  " 

Jim  laughed. 

"Wait  and  see,"  he  advised.  "Ha! 
There  he  comes  now?  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken!" 

Jim  slipped  into  the  hall.  As  he 
did  so  he  saw  a  stocky,  gray-wliisk- 
ered  man  emerge  from  room  No.  14 
and  glance  quickly  about  him.  He 
carried  a  small  handbag,  and  as  he 
came  along  the  hall  he  walked  with 
an  easy  swinging  step  that  was  hard- 
ly compatible  with  the  venerable  age 
proclaimed  by  his  whiskers. 

Jim  Rave  the  old  man  a  searching 
glance  as  he  came,  and  in  an  instant 
he  recognized  the  sleek  business  man 
he  had  met  in  the  office  of  Stone  & 
Hlbbard.    It  was  Godfrey  Stone! 

The  young  farmer  moved  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  hall,  and  planting  himself 
in  front  of  the  other,  barred  his  way. 
At  the  same  time  lie  held  out  his  hand. 


into  my  room  and  let's  talk  matters 
over." 

He  waved  his  hand  toward  the  open 
door.  Stone  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
sized  up  the  young  man  at  his  side, 
and  then,  without  a  word,  walked  into 
the  room. 

Jim  followed  and  closed  the  door. 
"This  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Goble,  Mr. 
Stone,"  Jim  introduced.  "Have  a  seat, 
Mr.  Stone.  We  can  talk  better  if  we 
are  comfortable.  The  presence  of 
Mr.  Goble,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
need  not  embarrass  you.  He  is  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  affair  of 
which  we  shall  speak." 

Stone  sank  into  a  chair.  His  hands 
twitched  nervously,  and  a  pallor  crept 
into  his  face. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  he  asked, 
as  he  wheeled  in  his  chair  and  faced 
Jim  Higgins. 

"One  thing  I  want,  Mr.  Stone,"  said 
Jim,  placidly,  "is  the  money  your  firm 
owes  me.  1  called  at  your  office,  and 
they  told  me  you  were  out  of  the  city 
and  had  most  of  the  firm's  funds  with 
you.    You  will  probably  remember  me 


as  the  man  who  sold  you  the  Sweet 

Cuban  watermelons?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  have  a'  very  distinct 
remembrance  of  our  transaction,  Mr. 
Higgins,"  Baid  Stone,  evidently  seeing 
that  it  was  quite  useless  to  make  fur- 
ther denials.  "I  dare  say  that  my  mo- 
tives in  coming  here  will  be  attributed 
to  a  desire  on  my  part  to  defraud  my 
creditors,  but  I  can  soon  prove  to  any 
reasonable  person  that  such  is  not  the 
case." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Jim.  "I  just  can't 
afford  to  lose  the  money  due  me  from 
the  firm,  Mr.  Stone.    It  would  ruin 

me." 

"I  can  well  understand  that,"  said 
Stone,  "and  I  do  not  intend  that  you 
shall  lose  it.  But  before  we  go  further 
in  this  I  should  like  to  know  how  you 
came  to  know  I  was  hece,  azid  if  it 
was  you  who  sent  the  anonymous  note 
to  me  in  my  room  a  few  minutes  ago?" 

"That,"  said  Jim,  "was  the  work  of 
my  friend  here — Mr.  Goble,  who  is 
dahl'Hug  a  little  in  the  amateur  de- 
tective's art;  and  by  making  some 
deduc  t  ions,  he  figured  it  out  that  you 
might  in  all  likelihood  be  the  guest 
of  your  old  friend,  the  Doctor,  who 
was  known  as  Doctor  Zook  in  Omaha." 

The  under  jaw  of  Godfrey  Stone 
fell.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  much 
surprised. 

"So  we  came  here  to  find  out  how 
well  he  had  guessed,"  went  on  Jim, 
"and  we  are  much  pleased  at  the  re- 
sult. Now,  Mr.  Stone,  it  must  be  very 
plain  to  you  that  concealment  any 
further  would  be  useless." 

"I  will  be  able  to  explain  every- 
thing," said  Stone,  in  a  weak  voice, 
"and  no  one  will  lose  a  cent  by  any 
act  of  mine.  As  for  your  bill,  Mr. 
Higgins,  I  am  ready  to  pay  it  in  full, 
if  you  will  make  out  a  receipt.  How 
much  is  it?" 

"Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  dol- 
lars and  twenty  cents,"  replied  Jim, 
"'but  I'll  knock  off  the  twenty  cents 
for  cash,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

Stone  drew  a  pocketbook  from  an 
inside  pocket,  and  from  this  he  took 
three  one-hundred-dollar  bills,  a  fifty, 
and  a  five,  and  placed  them  in  the 
young  man's  hand. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Jim,  and  placing 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  he  wrote  out 
a  receipt  for  it  and  gave  it  to  Stone. 
"Now,"  he  added,  "Mr.  Goble  here  may 
have  something  to  say  to  you." 

Godfrey  Stone  turned  to  Goble.  "So 
it  is  you  who  have  played  the  Old 
Sleuth,  is  it,  to  track  me  to  the  place 
to  which  I  had  come  for  a  little  rest 
and  quiet?" 

"Yes,"  nodded  Goble,  "I  am  the  one 
who  happened  to  get  on  the  right  trail 
and  tracked  you  here.  What  do  you 
propose  to  do?" 

CHAPTER  XVI 

T  INTEND  to  stay  here  till  I  am 
physically  fit  to  return  to  my  duties 
as  the  head  of  the  firm,"  said  Stone. 
"When  I  decided  to  come  here  I  was 
in  no  fit  condition  to  do  business  of 
any  kind.  In  fact,  I  was  very  near  a 
collapse." 

"Do  you  expect  people  to  believe 
that?"  asked  Goble,  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

"Why  shouldn't  they?"  blustered 
Stone,  his  courage  returning. 

"You  can  say  why,"  replied  the  re- 
porter. "J  may  as  well  tell  you  at  the 
beginning  that  I  am  a  reporter  for  a 
newspaper  here,  as  well  as  an  ama- 
teur detective,  and  you  had  better  be 
careful  about  what  statements  you 
make,  for  it  will  be  my  business  to 
give  them  to  the  public." 

Godfrey  Stone  was  visibly  moved. 

"So  you  don't  think  the  people  will 
believe  my  story?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  putting  it  up  to  you.  People 
will  want  to  know  why  you  were  in 
hiding  here,  and  why  you  carried  all 
the  funds  of  the  company  away  with 
you.  I  am  willing  to  take  any  state- 
ment you  may  make,  but  you  had  bet- 
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ter  take  more  time  to  think  it  over." 

Godfrey  Stone  pushed  his  hands 
thru  his  gray  locks  and  bent  his  head 
in  thought. 

"I  am  not  sure  what  the  people  will 
think,"  he  said.  "You  must  remem- 
ber that  a  man  who  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  nervous  collapse  is  not  expected  to 
be  either  logical  or  perfectly  sane  in 
his  acts  or  words.  I  am  hardly  able 
at  this  moment  to  think  coherently 
on  any  subject,  and  I  am  so  bewil- 
dered by  my  own  condition  and  the 
situation  of  affairs  that  I  hardly  know 
my  own  mind." 

As  he  ceased  speaking  he  removed 
his  false  whiskers  and  shoved  them 
into  his  coat  pocket. 

"There  is  no  particular  hurry  for 
you  to  decide  as  to  what  your  state- 
ment is  to.  be,"  said  the  reporter. 
"You  can  take  your  time  and  collect 
your  mental  faculties.  But  in  the 
meantime,  what  shall  we'  be  doing? 
Shall  I  send  for  Mr.  Hibbard,  your 
partner,  so  that  you  may  confer  with 
him?    I  think  he  has  returned." 

"Why,  yes,  I'd  like  to  see  him  and 
talk  matters  over  before  anything  fur- 
ther is  done,"  said  Stone.  "And  if 
you  can  arrange  it,  I  should  much  pre- 
fer that  Mr.  Hibbard  be  brought  here 
without  knowing  that  I  am  here.  Can 
you  arrange  it?" 

"Sure.  I'll  call  him  over  the  'phone, 
and  in  the  meantime,  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  remain  here  with  Mr.  Hig- 
gins  and  make  no  attempt  to  escape." 
•  "Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  run 
away.  I  have  not  the  inclination  nor 
the  energy,  if  I  could  do  so  with  safe- 
ty. My  health,  as  I  have  said,  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  withstand  much 
more  worry  and  physical  discomfort. 
I  need  rest  and  must  have  it.  So  I 
think  I  shall  arrange  to  remain  here 
under  the  doctor's  treatment  for  the 
present,  while  my  partner  conducts 
the  business." 

Goble  went  out  and  called  Hibbard 
over  the  'phone,  and  an  hour  after  his 
arrival,  Jim  Higgins  and  the  young 
reporter  called  a  cab  and  were  driven 
back  into  the  city,  but  not  until  after 
the  absconding  Stone  had  restored  to 
his  partner  the  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  firm's  funds  which  he  had 
stuffed  in  the  handbag  he  carried. 

It  was  also  agreed  between  the  two 
men  and  Goble  that  the  latter  should 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  the  story 
and  the  statements  that  each  should 
make. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Godfrey 
Stone  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
set  the  affairs  of  the  firm  aright,  so 
that  no  one  should  be  the  loser,  and 
by  the  request  of  Mr.  Hibbard  himself, 
the  young  reporter  agreed  not  to  em- 
barrass them  by  relating  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Stone  when 
they  had  figured  in  some  shady  trans- 
actions under  the  names  of  Zook  and 
Jason  Buck  in  Omaha. 

"You  are  going  to  be  my  guest  to- 
night," said  Goble  to  Jim,  as  the  cab 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  rooming-house 
where  he  had  lodgings.  "I  want  you 
to  come  up  to  nly  room  and  stay  with 
me,  and  after  I  have  turned  in  my 
story  at  the  office,  we'll  have  a  little 
lunch  in  my  room,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  the  city  editor  thinks  of  my  big 
scoop." 

It  was  10  o'clock  when  Goble  ar- 
rived at  the  office  of  the  Morning 
News,  with  his  story  all  written,  and 
laid  it  down  on  the  desk  of  the  city 
editor. 

The  story,  while  it  made  no  mention 
of  any  shady  transactions  that  the 
"Doctor"  of  the  Temple  of  Health  and 
Godfrey  Stone  had  been  connected 
with  before  coming  to  Springfield,  told 
of  a  certain  partnership  which  had 
existed  between  the  pair,  and  that  it 
was  a  knowledge  of  this  partnership 
that  gave  the  cub  reporter  a  clew, 
which  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
absconding  merchant  inside  the  walls 
of  his  former  friend's  Temple  of 
Health.  The  whole  story,  including 
Codfrey  Stone's  own  statement,  was 
told  simply  and  briefly,  and  when  the 
city  editor  had  read  it,  he  came  over 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  cub's 
shoulder  affectionately  and  said: 

"This  in  the  best  and  biggest  thing 
we  have  had  in  a  year,  my  boy.  And 
what  is  more,  you  have  proved  your- 


self to  be  a  better  detective  than  any 
who  were  on  the  case." 

Goble  was  full  of  joy  and  enthu- 
siasm when  he  returned  to  his  room 
where  Jim  Higgins  awaited  him. 

"This  is  going  to  be  a  big  thing  for 
me,"  he  said,  "and  it  is  going  to  give 
me  a  firm  footing  as  a  newspaper 
scribe.  I  shall  be  a  detective  merely 
on  the  side,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 
"And  what  do  you  think?"  he  went  on, 
drawing  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
taking  therefrom  a  twenty-dollar  bill. 
"The  good  Doctor  Brooks  sent  this  up 
to  me  by  messenger — the  twenty  you 
paid  for  my  treatment,  which  I  have 
decided  not  to  take — with  the  request 
that  I  return  it  to  you."  He  held  out 
the  bill  toward  Jim. 

"That  is  your  fee  for  helping  me 
collect  what  was  due  me,"  said  Jim, 
with  a  laugh,  waving  the  offered  bill 
aside,  "and  it  is  surely  cheap  at  that. 
And  say,  you  have  got  to  come  out 
and  have  a  taste  of  my  melons  be- 
fore they  are'all  gone!" 

"I  sure  will,"  promised  the  young 
reporter,  "and  maybe  I  can  get  a  story 
out  of  your  adventures  in  the  culture 
of  watermelons!" 

CHAPTER  XVII 

EARLY  the  next  morning,  before 
many  of  the  city  folks  were  out  of 
bed,  Jim  Higgins  was  on  his  way 
home.  He  was  much  gratified  at  the 
result  of  his  visit  to  the  city,  and  the 
adventures  he  had  encountered  had 
in  no  wise  abridged  the  pleasure  of 
his  experience. 

"I  guess  it  sort  of  helps  a  fellow  to 
get  out  and  rub  up  against  unfamiliar 
things,"  he  mused,  "even  if  it  be  noth- 
ing less  than  a  bunch  of  crooks." 

As  he  was  driving  by  the  Davidson 
farm.  Job  Davidson  came  out  to  the 
gate  to  greet  him.  He  had  a  paper  of 
the  day  before  in  his  hand. 

"I  see  by  this,"  he  said,  "that  the 
sharpers  who  got  yer  melons  have  cut 
the  dust  under  cover  uv  night  an' 
left  the  men  they  owed  to  hold  the 
sack." 

"That  is  the  way  the  situation 
looked,"  said  Jim. 

"How  much  did  they  owe  you,  Jim?" 

"Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  dol- 
lars," Jim  replied. 

"By  jenks!  That's  rough,"  cried 
Davidson.  "I  am  mighty  sorry  fer  ye, 
Jim,  I  am,  by  gum!  Such  scoundrels 
ort  to  be  hung." 

"It's  a  great  deal  better  to  catch 
them  and  make  them  pay  up,"  said 
Jim.    "That's  what  we  did." 

"What!  You  got  yer  money  out  of 
*em?" 

"Every  cent,"  replied  Jim,  "and  the 
others  will  get  theirs,  too." 

"How  did  ye  manage  it?"  asked 
Davidson,  in  amazement. 

"We  got  onto  the  trail  of  the  ab- 
sconding Stone,"  said  Jim,  and  he  gave 
a  brief  account  of  his  own  and  the 
young  reporter's  adventures  at  the 
Temple  of  Health  and  the  result  of  it 
all. 

"Good  gracious  alive!"  ejaculated 
Job  Davidson.  "That  is  as  good  as 
a  story  in  a  book.  You  are  lucky,  Jim, 
an'  I'm  glad  ye  got  yer  money  out  of 
the  rascals,  I  am,  by  gum!" 

"I  am  rather  glad  myself,"  smiled 
Jim.  He  took  a  copy  of  the  Morning 
News  from  his  pocket  and  tossed  it  to 
the  farmer.  "You  will  find  the  whole 
story  in  there,"  he  added,  "as  it  was 
written  up  by  the  young  reporter  who 
went  witli  me  to  the  Temple  of  Health 
where  the  absconding  Stone  was  hid- 
ing." 

On  arriving  at  home  Jim  found  his 
two  hired  men  busy  at  work,  follow- 
ing out  his  directions,  sorting  out  the 
melons  and  loading  them  in  wagons 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  neighboring 
towns.  The  best  part  of  his  crop  had 
already  been  sold,  and  there  only  re- 
mained now  to  find  a  market  for  the 
smaller  melons  which  would  ripen  in 
the  next  week  or  so. 

It  was  not  hard  for  Jim  Higgins  to 
figure  something  near  what  his  prof- 
its on  melons  were  likely  to  be,  and 
he  was  now  pretty  certain  that  he 
would  achieve  success. 

In  the  evening  after  Jim's  return, 
Abe  Filter  stopped  to  chat  with  him 
for  a  little  while.  He  had  passed  the 
Davidson  farm,  and  had  read  in  the 


Morning  News  the  account  of  the  run- 
ning down  of  the  absconding  Godfrey 
Stone  and  the  part  which  Jim  Higgins 
and  the  young  reporter-detective  had 
played  in  it. 

"You  are  getting  to  be  quite 
famous,"  said  Filter.  "Why  didn't  you 
take  me  with  you?"  he  added,  with  a 
smile. 

"I  didn't  happen  to  think  about  it," 
replied  Jim.  "Maybe  I  wouldn't  have 
been  so  forgetful  if  you  had  had  bet- 
ter luck  at  running  down  the  fellow 
who  tried  to  destroy  my  melon  plants 
and  afterwards  shot  at  me." 

Abe  grinned. 

"I'd  pretty  nearly  forgotten  that," 
he  said. 

"Where  have  you  been  all  summer?" 
Jim  asked.    "I  have  not  seen  you." 

"Been  down  in  the  Joplin  mines 
part  of  the  time;  but  that  party  you 
speak  of  who  was  destroying  your 
melon  plants — why,  I  treed  him  a  long 
time  ago." 

"Is  that  possible?" 

"Yes;  but  it  was  some  time  after  my 
talk  with  you.  You  see,  a  fellow  can't 
go  about  measuring  people's  feet  and 
looking  at  their  tracks  without  danger 
of  getting  in  the  bug  house.  One  day 
I  was  in  town,  and  as  I  was  crossing 
the  street  I  had  to  step  a  little  careful 
to  avoid  getting  into  the  mud.  Just  in 
front  of  me  was  the  slouching  figure 
of  a  man.  As  I  glanced  down,  my  eyes 
fell  on  the  tracks  the  fellow  was  mak- 
ing, and  I  recognized  them  in  a  mo- 
ment. They  were  the  same  as  those 
we  saw  in  your  melon  patch!" 

"And  who  was  the  fellow?"  asked 
Jim. 

"It  was  a  negro — 'Old  Jake,'  as  he 
is  called.  I  made  inquiries  about  him, 
and  learned  that  he  was  raising  water- 
melons for  the  market,  and  that  he 
was  a  little  queer.  Well,  I  took  the 
trouble  to  get  the  measurements  of 
the  tracks,  and  later,  when  I  compared 
them  with  the  ones  in  your  patch,  they 
were  identical.  I  could  see  at  once 
the  motive  for  his  attempt  to  destroy 
your  melons.  He  did  not  want  you  to 
get  into  the  local  market  against  him, 
I  suppose,  and  set  about  in  his  clumsy 
way  to  do  what  he  could  to  put  you 
out  of  the  game." 

"And  did  you  ever  confront  him 
with  these  proofs  and  see  what  he'd 
do?" 

"No,  I  thought  I  would  wait  a  while 
and  see  if  I  could  not  get  other  proofs, 
and  about  that  time — not  long  after 
the  time  I  saw  him  in  town — he  was 
drowned  while  trying  to  ford  Spring 
River." 

"Oh,  he  is  dead  then?" 

"Yes.  So  I  gave  the  matter  little 
thought  after  that,  for  I  was  satisfied 
that  he  was  the  guilty  party,  and  as 
he  was  beyond  doing  further  harm, 
I  said  no  more  about  it." 

"Well,  I'm  mighty  glad  to  know 
what  you  have  told  me.  It  takes  an 
ugly  suspicion — a  very  faint  one,  I 
will  say — out  of  my  mind.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  old 
negro  was  the  guilty  party.  Being  of 
a  weak  mind,  he  was  not  accountable, 
but  it  would  not  be  very  pleasant  to 
have  him  hanging  around  one's  prem- 
ises." 

"That  is  very  true.  Those  half-wit- 
ted people  are  dangerous  when  once 
they  get  their  minds  set  on  mischief, 
and  there  is  no  telling  when  or  how 
they  will  strike." 

"Anyhow,  I'm  glad  the  fellow  is  out 
of  the  way,  and  I  am  very  thankful  to 
you  for  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
strange  affair." 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

IT  WAS  well  on  into  September 
when  Jim  Higgins  hauled  his  last 
load  of  melons  to  town.  He  had  kept 
a  set  of  books,  and  had  made  entries 
for  every  transaction  he  had  made 
during  the  season,  itemizing  every 
penny  of  expense,  as  well  as  his  re- 
ceipts— just  as  the  "Watermelon 
Book"  had  advised,  so  now  he  was 
prepared  to  figure  just  what  his  profits 
for  the  season  were,  for  such  of  his 
crops  as  had  been  harvested  and  sold. 

He  had  20  acres  of  corn.  It  was 
fairly  good,  and  he  could  now  estimate 
the  yield  at  40  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  800  bushels  of  corn  at  GO  cents 
per  bushel — that  was  a  conservative 


estimate— would  bring  $480,  less  the 
cost  of  husking  and  marketing.  Then 
there  were  potatoes,  cabbage,  and 
other  products  of  his  truck  patch, 
which  he  thought  might  biing  him,  at 
a  rough  estimate,  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

He  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  as  he  let  his 
mind  run  over  the  figures,  for  he  felt 
confident  now  that  he  had  made  good. 
It  was  true  thafc  a  considerable  part 
of  his  crop  had  not  yet  been  harvested, 
but  he  reasoned  that  he  could  not  go 
far  amiss  in  his  estimate  of  what  it 
would  be. 

He  ran  over  the  watermelon  items 
and  found  that  he  had  sold  5,436  melons, 
and  had  received  for  the  same  $715.45. 
This  was  an  average  of  $143.09  to  the 
acre.  And  last  year  the  same  ground 
had  produced  a.  crop  that  netted  him 
less  than  $20  to  the  acre!  Surely  he 
was  making  some  improvement!  And 
that  meant  much  to  him. 

He  was  sitting  at  a  table  in  his  liv- 
ing-room, which  he  now  termed  his 
"office,"  and  with  a  sheet  of  paper  be- 
fore him  he  was  making  a  recapitula- 
tion of  his  profits,  actual  and  esti- 
mated, which  he  set  down  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

Credit  by  5,436  watermelons,  $715.45. 

Credit  by  crop  of  corn  (estimated) 
$480.00. 

Credit  by  potatoes,    cabbage,  etc. 
(estimated),  $100.00.  Total  $1,295.45. 
Debit: 

To  seeds,  potatoes,  watermelons, 
etc.,  $28.00. 

To  hire  of  hand  2  months,  $60.00. 

To  teams  and  drivers,  plowing  and 
marketing  crops,  including  corn  (est.), 
$94.30. 

To  printing,  $4.80. 

To  material  for  destroying  insects, 
$2.50. 

To  sundry  small  expenditures,  $2.50. 
Total,  $190.10. 

Credit,  $1,295.45.    Debit,  $190.10. 
Profit,  $1,105.35. 

Eleven  hundred  dollars  for  the  first 
season  of  his  adventure  into  a  new 
method  of  farming  was  by  no  means 
bad. 

What  would  Job  Davidson  think  of 
it?  This  was  the  question  that  was 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Jim  just 
now.    It  was  the  vital  question. 

As  this  thought  was  occupying  his 
mind,  Job  Davidson  strolled  in  at  the 
open  door. 

"What  are  ye  doin'?"  he  asked,  as 
he  came  in.  "Figgerin'  up  yer  profits 
an'  losses?" 

"Something  like  that,"  smiled  Jim. 
He  pushed  the  sheet  of  paper  over  to 
Job,  who  had  seated  himself  at  the 
table.  "You  might  run  your  eyes  over 
that,  if  you  will,"  he  added. 

Job  bent  his  head  over  the  sheet 
and  studied  it  for  some  time  in  silence. 
Then  he  arose  suddenly  and  looked 
out  the  window.  His  gaze  was  fixed 
on  a  yellow-hammer  that  was  drum- 
ming with  a  muffled  staccato  on  the 
trunk  of  a  dead  tree.  It  was  some 
moments  before  he  turned  and  spoke. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  "ain't  September  a 
perty  month?  I  was  married  in 
September,  twenty-five  years  ago.  I 
believe  it  is  a  lucky  month  fer  marry- 
in'.  It  was  with  me.  You'd  better  go 
talk  it  over  with  Sally!" 

Next  week's  Farming  Business  *vill 
present  readers  with  a  new  story  of 
great  interest  and  merit,  entitled, 
"Napoleon  of  the  Soil.  The  Story  of 
What  Happened  to  an  Abandoned 
Farm,"  by  William  H.  Manning.  In 
this  story  readers  will  not  only  find 
romance  and  entertainment  but  many 
things  of  real  value.  We  heartily 
recommend  it  to  the  friends  and  pa- 
trons of  The  Farming  Business. 
The  End. 

Cotton  Standards 

THE  establishment  under  the  terms 
of  the  United  States  cotton- 
futures  act  of  official  cotton  standards 
for  the  United  States  has  been  ac- 
companied by  an  earnest  effort  to  se- 
cure the  adoption  of  these  standards 
by  the  cotton  trade  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  this  country.  A  brief  history  of 
this  movement  is  contained  in  Service 
and  Regulatory  Announcements  No.  7 
of  the  Office  of  Markets  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  has  just  been  published 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 

Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7793 — Ladles'  Dressing  Sacque 
and  Cap — Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  An  ideal 
style  for  the  woman  who  prefers 
the  dressing  sacque  to  the  negli- 
gee. The  smart  collar  gives  a 
variation  of  the  mode  and  lends 
distinction,  and  the  peplum  is  an- 
other interesting  feature.  The 
cap  included  in  the  pattern  has 
the  front  effectively  trimmed  with 
ribbon  and  is  of  material  to 
match  the  collar. 

7788— Children's  Dress— Cut  In 
sizes  4,  6  and  8  years.  This  will 
be  the  coolest  kind  of  a  summer 
dress  for  any  occasion.  The 
blouse  has  a  deep  and  fancy  drop 
yoke  from  which  the  sleeves  take 
their  top  part;  the  front  edges  of 
the  yoke  have  eyelets  for  lacing. 
The  plaited  skirt  is  joined  to  an 
underwaist. 

7540'— Child's   Sacque   Apron — 

Cut  in  sizes  2  to  12  years.  This 
all-covering  apron  is  high  in  the 
neck,  where  there  is  a  small,  flat 
collar,  and  has  long  sleeves,  end- 
ing in  a  band  at  the  wrist.  The 
front  is  plain  and  the  closing  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  back. 

7365— Ladies*  Corset  Cover— Cut 

in  sizes  36  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  tight-fitting  corset  cov- 
er may  take  the  place  of  a  bras- 
siere and  will  be  liked,  especially 
by  stout  women.  It  has  no  side 
seam,  the  side  pieces  joining  front 
and  back  at  seams  which  extend 
to  the  neck  edge  from  the  belt. 
The  front  and  back  form  panels, 
with  the  closing  in  the  front. 

77.").'> — Ladies'    Apron — Cut  in 

sizes  small,  medium  and  large.  A 
very  practical  style  for  the  work 
that  requires  time — it  fully  pre- 
pares one  to  work  without  worry- 
ing about  the  dress.  Either  the 
low  round  or  square  neck  is  in 
good  style  and  long  or  short 
sleeves  may  be  used. 

7.",21 — Ladies'  Skirt — Cut  in  sizes 
22  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 
This  skirt  is  cut  in  three  gores. 
At  the  upper  part  it  is  trimmed 
with  applied  yokes,  having  long 
tabs  at  the  sides,  and  at  the  low- 
er part  of  each  side  seam  is  a  lit- 
tle plaiting  made  of  an  extension 
of  the  skirt  material. 

7763 — Ladies'    Dress  —  Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Linen,  serge  or  broadcloth  can  be 
used  to  make  this  dress,  with  the 
collar  and  cuffs  of  plain  or  con- 
trasting material.  The  collar  de- 
serves notice,  and  the  extension  of 
the  right  front  for  the  closing  in 
tab  effect  is  not  to  be  passed  over. 
High  waistline  used  for  the  four- 
gored  skirt,  with  a  stitched  seam 
down  the  center. 

There  are  many  women  who  just 
glory  in  the  possession  of  neat, 
trim  house  dresses,  negligees  and 
such  intimate  garments,  in  the 
same  degree  that  their  sisters  en- 
thuse over  garments  for  outdoor 
wear. 

Madame  Mode  has  been  thought- 
ful indeed  of  the  woman  who 
spends  much  of  her  time  in  the 
home  and  lias  given  styles  in 
"home  things"  that  bear  the  ear- 
marks of  fashion  in  the  same  sim- 
ple and  attractive  way  that  other 
garments  are  stamped:'  "In  the 
mode."  The  wise  woman  realizes 
that  art  in  dress  should  begin 
where  charity  does — or  should 
in  the  home;  and  that  is  as  it 
Should  be,  for  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  always  look  our  best 
and  we  owe  it  to  the  members  of 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  any  one  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 


NAME  

P.  O.  Box. 


R.  F.  D. 
Town .  .  . 


State . 


the  family  to  dress  for  their  ben- 
efit. 

The  woman  who  "cares"  will 
give  place  in  her  wardrobe  to  at 
least  one  dainty  dressing  sacque; 
it  is  more  practical  than  the  neg- 
ligee for  wear  at  the  time  when 
we  steal  away  from  household 
cares  and  slip  into  that  soothing 
reverie  from  which  we  go  back  to 
our  post  completely  refreshed.  In 
this  way  one  avoids  getting  into 
the  rut  that  many  get  into,  because 
of  not  knowing  how  beneficial  the 
rest  period  is  to  the  woman  who 
does  all  her  own  work.  No.  7793 
shows  a  very  attractive  sacque 
with  a  stylish  collar,  the  belt  and 
sleeve  cuffs  in  combination  effect. 
It  is  different  from  other  styles  in 
that  it  has  a  peplum.  A  cap  is 
included  in  this  pattern.  For 
breakfast  or  after  supper,  when 
the  day  has  been  a  heavy  one,  and 
on  other  occasions,  a  dressing 
sacque  like  this  will  coax  one  to 
relax  and  be  comfortably  dainty. 

For  the  figure  that  is  over- 
weight a  corset  cover  designed 
over  a  live  model,  to  get  the  cor- 
rect lines  and  curves,  is  the  new- 
est. No.  7365  illustrates  this 
type  for  stout  figures. 

A  sacque  apron  will  be  just  the 
thing  to  make  for  the  canning  sea- 
son; No.  7755  shows  one  that  may 
be  worn  instead  of  a  dress.  To 
relieve  the  plainness,  the  collar 
and  pockets  may  be  trimmed  with 
solid  color  material. 

Yokes  are  very  stylish  on  walk- 
ing skirts  and  are  becoming  to 
nearly  all  figures.  No.  7521  illus- 
trates a  skirt  for  practical  wear 
in  which  the  yoke  is  the  distin- 
guishing feature  and  it  is  a  fasci- 
nating one. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Spring 
Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dressmaking  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  ami  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
blank  below. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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Needlework  Department 

Round  and  Square  Medallions  of  Tatting 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


No.  19— Animal  Stencil  Outfit— With 
this  stencil  outfit  any  child  can  be  con- 
tented for  hours  at  a  time.  It  consists 
of  six  animal  stencils  cut  on  a  special 
oiled  board,  twelve  cups  of  water  colors, 
two  mixing  pans,  two  brushes,  four 
tacks,"  and  complete  insfructions  for 
stenciling  and  mixing  water  colors.  All 
nicely  packed  in  a  neat  box.  This  out- 
fit will  be  given  with  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


TATTING  has  never  been  so  popu- 
lar as  it  is  today.  In  former 
years  our  grandmothers  used  to  tat, 
much  as  they  knit,  with  little  fore- 
thought of  what  it  was  to  decorate. 
There  was  always  place  for  yards  of 
lace  on  the  children's  underwear  and 
on  the  bedding.  So  that  there  was 
not  much  time  for  thinking  of  mak- 
ing the  more  decorative  and  not  so 
absolutely  necessary  edges. 

Today  the  demands  on  most  house- 
wives for  fancy  linens  for  entertain- 
ing, for  decorating  the  dining-room, 
as  well  as  bedrooms,  for  negligees 
and  for  personal  adornment,  are 
manifold;  in  fact,  one  can  use  tatting 


1  p,  repeat  until  you  have  6  p,  2  d  s, 
close,  repeat  *  until  you  have  4  loops, 
connecting  the  1st  p  of  each  loop  to 
corresponding  p  of  previous  loop, 
break  thread.  Repeat  from  start 
until  you  have  3  squares  of  4  loops 
each,  connect  as  you  work  to  form 
the  corner  of  medallion,  break  thread. 
R,  8  d  s,  join  to  p  at  lower  edge  of 
corner,  2  d  s,  join  to  p  at  opposite 
side,  8  d  s,  close,  break  thread.  Re- 
peat from  the  start  until  you  have 
the  4  corners.  R,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat 
*  until  you  have  4  p,  2  d  s,  close, 
forming  the  center  loop,  *  ch,  4  d  s, 
join  to  p  of  center  loop,  4  d  s,  1  p, 


>'o.  Mi's — This  corset  cover  is  of  the 
very  finest  quality  of  nainsook  and  the 
design  is  new  and  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  set  of  initials  so  that  you  may 
work  the  initials  on  this  corset  cover  if 
you  choose  with  the  six  skeins  of  floss 
which  is  included.  Sent  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1.00. 


in  any  way  that  requires  lace  trim- 
ming. 

The  round  medallion  can  be  made 
of  any  size  thread  from  No.  20  to  No. 
100,  according  to  its  use.  Start  at 
the  center,  r,  1  d  s,  1  lo  p,  repeat 
until  you  have  12  p,  close,  leave  a 
length  of  thread,  *  r,  7  d  s,  join  to 
1st,  p,  7  d  s,  close,  leave  a  length  of 
thread,  r,  4  d  s,  1  lo  p,  3  d  s,  1  p,  3  d 
s,  1  p,  3  d  s,  1  lo  p,  4  d  s.  close,  leave 
a  length  of  thread,  repeat  *  connect 
the  large  loops  by  the  lo  p,  on  each 
side,  but  leave  the  sides  of  the  small 
loops  loose. 

For  the  outside  row,  repeat  the  2nd 
row,  making  1  small  loop  to  each  of 
the  2  p  of  large  loop  as  shown  in 
illustration. 

For  the  square  medallion,  *  r,  2  d  s, 


4  d  s,  r,  **  1  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  **  for 
3  p,  1  d  s,  join  to  center  loop,  ** 
1  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  **  for  3  p,  1  d  s, 
close,  repeat  *  twice,  ch  1  d  s,  1  p, 
repeat  until  you  have  4  p,  1  d  s,  r, 
*  1  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *  for  3  p,  1  d  s, 
join  loop  of  next  corner  and  continue 
joining  ch  to  ch,  to  the  center.  Con- 
nect the  remaining  corners  in  the 
same  manner. 

If  desired  these  medallions  can  be 
connected  at  the  sides  to  form  a 
wide  insertion.  These  squares  can 
also  be  joined  on  two  sides  and  form 
a  corner,  making  a  very  handsome 
insertion  for  center  piece  or  dresser 
scarf. 

Note:  Terms,  double  stitch,  d  s; 
picot,  p;  long  picot,  lo  p;  ring,  r; 
chain,  ch. 


How  About  Your  Community? 


No.  1>>10 — Hemstitched  Lawn  Hand- 
kerchiefs— Stamped  with  simple  designs. 
We  include  in  each  set  enough  floss  for 
embroidering.  Sent  for  a  one  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1. 


^""B^t  Ever  SoflumoU 
There's  NoPlare  ViKe  fiW 


No.  1503— Pillow  Top— Stamped  and 
tinted  in  colors  on  tan  ticking,  size  21x 
21  inches,  including  back  and  six  skeins 
of  mercerized  colored  floss.  Sent  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farming  Busi- 
ness for  $1.00. 


THE  following,  taken  from  the 
weekly  report  of  County  Agri- 
culturist E.  H.  Thomas,  of  the  San 
Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  tells  of  the 
vast  benefits  which  result  from  a 
true  spirit  of  unity  and  cooperation 
among  country  people. 

"The  meeting  Wednesday  at  the 
Bowen  neighborhood,  about  14  miles 
southeast  of  Monte  Vista,  was  a  very 
interesting  one.  The  people  of  this 
neighborhood,  while  struggling  with 
seepage  conditions,  have  done  more 
than  any  other  neighborhood  in  the 
valley  to  develop  community  inter- 
est. A  few  years  ago  a  church  was 
built  by  popular  subscription  and  it 
is  one  of  the  few  country  churches 
that  still  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
community.  It  is  a  union  church 
and  various  denominations  use  it. 

"Recently  the  people  of  this  neigh- 
borhood decided  that  they  wanted  a 
hall  which  could  be  used  for  all 
neighborhood  gatherings,  and  in  the 
same  yard  with  the  church  they  have 
erected  a  hall  that  will  seat  at  least 
200  people.  It  is  equipped  with  fold- 
ing chairs  which  can  be  cleared 
away,  leaving  the  floor  surface  or 
space  for  any  purpose  desired.  They 
have  put  in  a  good  kitchen  range 
and  a  light  plant.  It  has  cost  the 
people  only  a  little  over  $300  in  cash. 
Practically  all  of  the  work  was 
donated. 

"A  Farmers'  Union  has  been  organ- 


ized in  this  neighborhood  and  the 
meeting  was  held  under  this  organ- 
ization, altho  it  was  an  open  meet- 
ing and  everybody  invited.  After  the 
pictures,  an  oyster  supper  was 
served  and  everybody  had  a  good 
time.  The  people  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  neighborhood  in  the 
matter  of  consolidated  schools,  con- 
solidating three  or  four  districts  and 
putting  up  one  good  building.  The 
people  of  the  Eureka  District,  north 
of  Monte  Vista,  where  the  meeting 
was  held  recently,  are  also  interest- 
ed in  consolidation.  It  is  possible 
that  one  or  both  of  these  communi- 
ties will  take  steps  this  year  to 
make  this  improvement." 

Farmers  Meet  Bankers 

FARMERS  and  bankers  from  many 
parts  of  Wisconsin  met  for  mu- 
tual benefit  at  a  banker-farmer  con- 
ference at  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, March  2S-29.  Delegations  of 
farmers  and  business  men  were  pres- 
ent for  the  two  days'  session. 

Conferences  and  demonstrations 
leading  to  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  Wisconsin's  agricul- 
ture occupied  the  sessions  of  two 
days.  One  of  the  principal  speakers 
to  take  part  in  the  conference  was 
B.  F.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  agri- 
cultural commission  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association. 


No.  315— Conventional  Scarf— This 
scarf  is  one  of  our  leaders.  The  design 
is  exceptionally  pretty  and  at  the  same 
time  simple,  hence  its  name.  Being  17x54 
inches  in  size  it  is  large  enough  for  a 
very  large  piece  of  furniture.  The  de- 
sign is  stamped  and  tinted  on  pure  linen 
Russia  crash.  With  it  is  included  six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  for  embroidering. 
It  will  be  sent  for  a  club  of  subscrip- 
tions to  The  Farming  Business  amount- 
ing to  $1.50.  The  same  design  for  a 
pillow  top  17x22  inches  with  a  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss  for  working 
will  be  sent  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


No.  4093 — Boudoir  Cap — Stamped  on  a 
fine  grade  of  white  lawn  this  boudoir 
cap  makes  a  very  pleasing  effect.  It  is 
up-to-the-minute  in  style  and  is  the  very 
thing  for  morning  wear.  Four  skeins  of 
cotton  floss  are  included.  Sent  prepaid 
with  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business  for  $1. 


No.  1501— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  ecru 
art  ticking,  size  21x21  inches,  including 
tan  Holland  linene  back  and  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1. 


No.  2022  B— Tinted  Pillow    Top— On 

ecru  art  ticking,  size  21x21  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  holland  linene  back  and  six 
skeins  of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  Fannin* 
Business  for  $1. 
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SOME   PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


Would  Have  Been  Awkward 

An  amusing  story  was  told  by  Mrs. 
E.  Rennie  of  Harrowgate  in  opening  a 
bazar  at  Eccleshill.  A  visitor  to  a 
hospital  for  soldiers  was  surprised  to 
hear  one  of  the  patients  being  ad- 
dressed by  the  nurses  by  his  Christian 
name,  it  being  customary  to  address 
patients  by  their  surnames  only. 
Upon  inquiry  as  to  why  this  distinc- 
tion was  accorded  to  the  particular 
soldier  referred  to,  the  reply  received 
was : 

"Well,  we  can't  very  well  call  him 
by  his  surname." 

"But  why  not?"  queried  the  some- 
what astonished  visitor. 

"You  see,"  was  the  overwhelming 
answer,  "his  surname  is  Love,  and  it's 
rather  awkward." 

Replanting  His  Seeds 

In  New  Jersey  one  morning  Per- 
kins looked  ovei  his  fence  and  said  to 
his  neighbor: 

"What  are  you  burying  there?" 

"I'm  just  replanting  some  of  my 
seeds,  that's  all,"  was  the  response. 

"Seeds!"  exclaimed  Perkins,  an- 
grily. "It  looks  more  like  one  of  my 
hens." 

"That's  all  right,"  came  from  the 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
"The  seeds  are  inside." 

Very  Wild  Women 

"Yes,"  said  the  cynical  old  sea  cap- 
tain, "when  I  was  shipwrecked  in 
South  America  I  came  across  a  tribe 
of  wild  women  who  had  no  tongues." 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  a  lis- 
tener.  "How  could  they  talk?" 

"They  couldn't,"  was  the  reply. 
"That  was  what  made  them  wild." 

In  Doubt 

"Your  boy  Josh  gets  very  excited 
and  uses  harsh  language." 

"Yes,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel. 
"He's  got  me  guessin'  whether  he's 
goin'  to  get  into  trouble  or  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  these  reform  orators." 

Very  Often 

"X  is  an  unknown  quantity,  isn't  it, 
mamma?" 

"It  is  to  your  father  when  I  ask 
him  to  give  me  one." 

Her  Cause 

Of  "woman's  cause"  we  hear  a  ldl; 

Which  causes  us  to  pause, 
And  ask  if  "woman's  cause"  is  not 

The  same  as  "just  because." 

ONE  ON  THE  BARBER 


TROUBLES  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photographer — "It's  rather,  too  late  to  photograph  your  little  boy  this 
evening,  madam." 

Mamma— "Surely  there's  enough  light  for  a  child  like  him." 


Customer — "Is  it  true  that  the  edge 
of  a  razor  improves  if  it  is  laid  aside 
for  a  while  after  honing  it?" 

Barber — "Yes." 

Customer — "Then  you'd  better  lay 
aside  the  razor  you've  just  used  on 
me  for  about  four  thousand  years." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Tomato 

THE  tomato  is  one  of  the  latest  re- 
cruits among  the  farm  products 
and  has  been  in  general  use  only  a  short 
time,  altho  its  origin  goes  back  thou- 
sands of  years.  It  was  the  current  be- 
lief, until  a  few  years  ago,  that  the 
tomato  was  poisonous,  and  that  it  was 
useful  only  to  throw  at  ham-actors, 
but  since  it  has  been  discovered  edible 
the  tomato  has  grown  very  popular, 
and  as  it  lost  so  much  time  in  its 
early  existence  it  now  is  doing  its  best 
to  catch  up,  which  last  remark  is  not 
intended  as  a  back-firing  pun. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  persons  to 
cultivate  and  masticate  the  tomato 
were  the  Fiji  Islanders,  who  used  it 
with  great  success  as  a  dessert  after 
having  feasted  on  broiled  missionary. 
The  tomato  then  was  encouraged  in 
South  America  and  later  taken  up  by 
the  United  States,  and  after  Mr.  Heinz 
put  it  on  his  list  as  one  of  the  famous 
Fifty-seven  its  popularity  was  assured, 
and  now  no  farm  is  without  it. 

Just  where  the  tomato  got  its  name 
is  not  known.  It  formerly  was  called 
the  "love  apple,"  presumably  because 
it  is  so  mushy  and  because  its  course 
never  runs  smooth.  In  fact,  the  in- 
fant tomato  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  dyers  known,  and  a  half- 
dozen  degrees  of  temperature  either 
way  will  lay  it  out  stiff,  while  it  suc- 
cumbs equally  as  easily  to  an  over- 
supply  of  moisture  or  too  much  dry- 
ness, and  a  breeze  which  is  not  robust 
enough  to  blow  dust  in  the  bad  men's 
eyes  can  knock  the  youthful  tomato 
plant  cold. 

The  art  of  bringing  up  the  tomato, 
it  can  be  seen,  is  no  soft  snap.  After 
the  farmer's  wife  has  bought  a  sup- 
ply of  newly  laid  tomato  plants  she 
must  take  a  sharpened  broomstick  in 
one  hand,  a  pail  of  water  in  another, 
and  the  promising  young  sprouts  in  a 
third,  and  break  her  back  in  two 
places  in  order  to  set  them  out  in  the 
approved  style. 

Then,  aftor  she  has  poked  the  gar- 
den full  of  holes,  filled  the  holes  with 
water  and  tomato  plants,  and  packed 
the  dirt  around  nicely,  she  can  sit 
down  ami  watch  the  tomato  worms 
having  lunch. 

Regardless  of  these  drawbacks,  to- 
gether with  the  little  annoyance  of  the 
cow  strolling  thru  the  garden  occasion- 
ally, there  are  quite  a  nuinher  of  to- 
matoes produced  each  year.    This  is 


fortunate,  as  it  gives  the  small  boy  a 
lot  of  fun  tossing  the  over-ripe  mem- 
bers of  the  patch  at  his  friends,  and 
his  father  also  gets  similar  enjoyment 
bouncing  some  of  the  fruit  against  the 
personality  of  vaudeville  actors. 

Those  tomatoes  which  escape  all  of 
the  aforementioned  casualties  are 
useful  in  many  ways.  They  may  be 
sliced  and  eaten  with  salt  and  vinegar, 
and  will  start  an  admirable  attack 
of  indigestion,  as  they  can  be  fried, 
stewed,  or  made  into  sauce,  and  will 
produce  the  same  general  effects. 

Altho  by  birth  a  South  American, 
the  tomato  emigrated  with  all  of  its 
relatives  several  years  ago,  and  it  now 
is  found  in  its  greatest  abundance  in 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  but  it  also 
is  found  to  a  large  extent  in  tin  cans. 

The  principal  use  to  which  the  to- 
mato is  put  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
catsup,  and  it  here  is  shown  at  its 
best,  as  it  can  be  eaten  on  anything 
without  doing  much  harm,  and  it  lends 
an  added  charm  to  a  steak  by  giving 
it  a  rich,  cozy  coloring.  This  color- 
ing is  used  also  with  great  effect 
draped  down  the  front  of  a  hard-boiled 
shirt. 

One  Good  Thing 

"Of  course  I  admire  the  march  of 
progress,"  said  a  business  man  as  he 
telephoned  his  wife  that  he  couldn't 
possibly  get  home  for  dinner.  "Still, 
there  are  some  inventions  that  I  am 
glad  not  to  see  perfected." 

"For  instance?" 

"Well,  I'm  glad  your  wife  can't  get 
a  whiff  of  your  breath  over  the  tele- 
phone." 

The  Strict  Censor 

"Cannon  to  the  left  of  them,  cannon 
to  the  right  of  them,  cannon  behind 
them,  volleyed  and  thundered." 

So  quoted  the  enthusiastic  war  cor- 
respondent. But  the  censor  cut  out 
this  passage. 

"Can't  be  giving  away  the  positions 
of  our  artillery,"  commented  he  sage- 
ly.— Judge. 

May  It  Last 

"Is  their  married  life  happy?" 

"Nothing  else.  She  thinks  he  is  the 
wisest  person  on  earth  and  he  thinks 
she  is  the  most  beautiful.  Perfect, 
eh?" 

Not  So  Deep 

"His  book  is  said  to  be  rather 
deep." 

"Can't  be  very  deep.  That  little  bit 
of  a  girl  over  yonder  told  me  she  man- 
aged to  wade  thru  It." 


An  Observation 

"Are  you  goin'  to  take  boarders 
next  summer?"  asked  the  postmaster. 

"I  dunno,"  replied  Farmer  Corntos- 
sel. 

"I  know  some  folks  who  would  like 
a  nice  quiet  place." 

"Yes.  But  all  most  of  the  people 
want  with  a  nice  quiet  place  is  to 
Jump  in  an'  fill  it  chockfull  of  their 
own  particular  brand  of  noise." 

Taking  No  Chances 

"My  good,  man,  don't  you  know  you 
must  work  if  you  wish  to  get  along  in 
this  world?" 

"Lady,  my  father  died  at  work,  my 
brother  was  hurt  looking  for  work, 
my  sister  fell  off  a  car  coming  from 
work,  and  I  ain't  going  to  take  no 
chances." 

Entitled  to  Credit 

"So  you  don't  share  the  general  in- 
dignation toward  the  railways?" 

"No,"  answered  Farmer  Corntossel; 
"I  have  always  felt  that  a  locomotive 
was  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  sticking  to  the  track  instead  of 
snorting  up  and  down  the  country 
roads  like  an  automobile." 

Enjoying  Himself 

"Why  is  that  dog  making  such  an 
infernal  racket?"- 

"It  is  his  way  of  enjoying  himself — 
pretending  there's  a  rat  in  the  closet." 

"Well,  if  he  doesn't  stop  making 
such  a  fuss  over  imaginary  rats  I'll 
try  feeding  him  on  imaginary  bones." 

Saying  the  Wrong  Thing 

Niece — "I  think  you're  clever,  aunt, 
to  be  able  to  argue  with  the  professor 
about  sociology." 

Aunt — "I've  only  been  concealing 
my  ignorance,  dear." 

Prof.  Bilks  (gallantly)  —  "Oh,  no, 
Miss  Knowles.  Quite  the  contrary,  I 
assure  you." 


Literally 

"I  think  that  trapeze  performer  is  in 
love  with  the  fellow  who  performs 
with  her." 

"She  throws  herself  at  him,  if  that 
is  any  sign." 

Part  of  the  Course 

The  student  at  a  flying  school 
Is  careful  of  his  standing; 

He  gets  good  marks  for  staying  up 
And  aptitude  in  landing. 

TOO  LATE 


Salesman — "Sir,  I  have  an  attach- 
ment for  your  motor  car  that  will  cut 
down  your  gasoline  bill  one-half." 

Deadbroke — "Poof!  The  deputy 
sheriff  is  just  ahead  of  you  with  an 
attachment  that  cuts  out  all  the  gaso- 
line bill!" 


-> 
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To  Make  the  Best  Better" 


their  chaperon.  Counting  the  Can- 
ning Club  girl  and  our  lady  chape- 
ron, there  were  nine  of  us  altogeth- 
er. We  had  a  splendid  day  of  travel 
on  the  train,  arriving  in  Washington 
at  8:30  in  the  evening.  We  were 
met  at  the  station  by  Professor  Ben- 
son of  the  States'  Relative  Service, 
who  guided  our  party  over  Washing- 
ton. 

As  we  walked  thru  the  station  to 
the  street  every  one  noted  what  a 
beautiful  building  it  was.  I  could 
not  imagine  it  was  a  station.  There 
usually  is  more  or  less  dust  and 
train  smoke  associated  with  ai  sta- 
tion, but  here  we  saw  none  of  it. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  good 
night's  rest,  we  started  sight-seeing, 
accompanied  by  the  delegation  from 
Illinois.  The  first  in  our  itinerary 
was  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Here  we  visited  Professor  Benson's 
office.  After  he  demonstrated  some 
canning  apparatus,  we  started  for 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing. It  was  here  that  we  saw  them 
printing  bank  notes.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting indeed  to  see  a  plain  sheet 
of  paper  become  very  valuable  in  a 
second's  time.  We  saw  only  the 
printing  of  the  notes,  as  other  parts 
of  the  process  weren't  shown  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  some  one 
might  fraudulently  make  use  of  the 
information  which  he  had  obtained. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  we  went  to  the  Washington 
monument.  As  I  looked  at  the  Wash- 
ington monument  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  its  size.  From  the  floor 
of  the  entrance  to  the  top  it  is  sev- 
eral inches  over  555  feet  in  height. 
The  cornerstone  of  the  monument 
was  laid  in  1848.  By  1855  it  had  at- 
tained a  height  of  152  feet,  but  since 
the  funds  were  exhausted  the  con- 
struction was  suspended.  Work  was 
not  resumed  on  it  until  1878,  when 
Congress  appropriated  money  for  its 
completion.  The  monument  was 
dedicated  in  1885.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  can  easily  discern 
where  the  work  was  suspended  and 
then  later  begun  again,  for  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  color  of  the  mar- 
ble used.  The  interior  of  the  monu- 
ment is  lighted  by  electricity,  so  that 
it  gives  one  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  memorial  stones  set  in  the  in- 
terior flashing  as  one  ascends  to  the 
top.  There  are  no  windows  or  port- 
holes in  the  monument  until  the 
height  of  504  feet  is  reached,  where 
there  are  eight,  two  in  each  face. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Mount 
Vernon,  the  wonderful  old  home  of 
George  Washington.  This  is  situ- 
ated on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Po- 
tomac River.  A  more  picturesque 
site  could  not  have  been  selected  for 
the  old  mansion.  The  lawn  slopes 
down  to  the  Potomac,  and  along  the 
edge  of  it  is  the  deer  park.  When 
the  house  was  restored  this  was  re- 
stocked and  once  more  placed  in  its 
former  condition. 

We  went  all  over  the  beautiful 
rooms  with  their  antique  furniture. 
The  old  furniture  interested  me  very 
much,  for  my  ambition  is  to  become 
a  successful  interior  decorator.  I 
was  interested  in  all  of  the  rooms, 
but  especially  those  in  which  George 
and  Martha  Washington  died.  It  is 
said  that  after  George  Washington 
died,  Mrs.  Martha  Washington  moved 
to  the  south  attic  room,  with  the  low- 
er window  directly  over  the  room  in 
which  Washington  died.  Here  in  thi3 
room  she  could  look  upon  her  hus- 
band's grave.  In  the  corner  of  the 
door  to  this  room  was  a  hole  about 
the  size  of  a  clinched  hand.  This 
was  the  cat  hole  thru  which  the  cat 
could  enter  or  pass  out  as  it  pleased 
without  disturbing  Mrs.  Washington. 
The  furniture  of  this  room  is  not  the 
original,  but  is  a  reproduction  of  it. 
A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  in  the 
house  is  the  original,  for  each  year 
a  new  piece  is  discovered  somewhere 
about  the  country  and  is  brought 
back  to  Mount  Vernon. 

After  visiting  the  outbuildings  and 
Washington's  tomb  we  took  a  car  for 
Arlington.    Arlington  was  the  home 
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of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Confed- 
erate general  who  fought  the  Union 
in  the  Civil  War.  Arlington,  as  well 
as  Mount  Vernon,  is  situated  upon  a 
highland  overlooking  the  Potomac. 

After  dinner  that  evening  we  went 
to  the  Congressional  Library.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  beauty  of 
the  building  to  you,  for  that  would  be 
impossible,  for  words  cannot  ex- 
press it. 

Tuesday  morning  our  first  visit 
was  to  the  National  Museum.  Here 
every  imaginable  thing  was  dis- 
played. From  the  building  we  went 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  Then 
we  went  to  the  Government  Fish- 
eries Building.  Here  we  saw  mil- 
lions of  tiny  eggs  in  large  glass 
globes  hatching  into  small  fishes.  It 
was  really  a  museum  of  live  fish. 
Then  there  were  two  seal  which  in- 
terested me  very  much.  They  seemed 
to  realize  that  our  party  were 
amused,  for  they  swam  around  their 
tank,  diving  and  doing  all  sorts  of 
stunts,  occasionally  coming  to  the 
surface  to  breathe  and  then  with  a 
defiant  bark  they  would  dive  under 
the  water  again. 

At  the  Capitol  we  saw  Congress 
convene  and  in  session.  While  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  several  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  Senator  from  my 
home  State.  I  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  Congressman  Walsh,  who 
represented  my  home  district.  Con- 
gressman Walsh  was  very  kind  to 
me  and  explained  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  House  was 
carried  on.  He  also  pointed  out  many 
men  with  whose  names  I  was  fa- 
miliar. One  of  them  was  General 
Sherwood,  the  last  surviving  general 
Congress  over  thirty  years.  Leaving 
the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
were  conducted  to  Speaker  Champ 
Clark's  private  room,  where  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with 
him.  Then  we  were  shown  the  Pres- 
ident's private  room  in  the  Capitol. 
From  here  we  went  to  the  Senate 
Chambers. 

Leaving  the  Capitol  we  went  to  the 
Navy  yard.  Even  if  I  am  a  girl,  I 
was  extremely  interested  in  what  I 
saw  there.  Going  thru  the  immense 
shops  we  saw  them  making  mon- 
strous guns  and  shells  to  be  used  for 
the  defense  of  our  country.  I  wish 
that  I  might  explain  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  making  both  the  guns  and  the 
shells,  but  it  would  take  far  too  much 
time  and  space.  Our  party  visited 
the  building  where  the  models  of 
ships  were  tried  out  to  find  which 
was  the  most  practical  one  for  a 
certain  use.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
going  on  board  the  President's  yacht, 
the  Mayflower,  which  was  at  the 
Xavy  yard. 

That  evening  our  party  spent  at  the 
theater. 

Wednesday  morning  we  started  for 
the  Executive  Office,  which  adjoins 
the  White  House.  Just  before  going  to 
the  White  House  some  moving  pic- 
ture photographers  took  some 
"movies"  of  our  party  on  the  steps 
of  the  State,  War  and  Xavy  Building. 
Then  we  went  into  the  Executive  Of- 
fice Building,  where  we  were  shown 
several  rooms,  one  of  which  was  the 
Cabinet  room.  We  were  then  shown 
into  President  Wilson's  room,  where 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands 
with  him. 

Leaving  the  Executive  Office,  we 
went  into  the  White  House,  where 
Stuart  "Jameson,  the  chief  guide,  con- 
ducted us  over  the  different  rooms. 
In  the  east  room,  or  State  reception- 
room,  where  all  of  the  State  recep- 
tions are  given,  we  saw  the  immense 
grand  piano,  made  at  a  cost  of  $22,- 
500,  which  was  presented  by  a  Xew 
York  firm  of  piano  makers.  This 
piano  is  done  over  with  three  layers 
of  gold  leaf.  Two  of  the  other  rooms 
which  we  saw  that  I  liked  very  much 
were  the  blue  room  and  the  State  din- 
ing-room. Al!  of  the  rooms  were 
beautiful,  but  to  me  personally  these 
were  the  most  beautiful.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  the  pearl  rug  is  shown. 
This  rug  is  embroidered  with  costly 


jewels,  mostly  pearls,  so  you  can 
easily  see  where  it  derived  its  name. 
In  the  days  when  it  was  made  it 
cost  $30,000,  and  it  is  said  that  it 
could  not  be  duplicated  now  for  $75,- 
000. 

We  later  toured  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens. Our  automobile  ride  ended  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Here 
we  met  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Houston  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Vrooman.  Secretary  Houston  gave 
us  a  little  talk  and  one  of  the  things 
which  I  remembered  was:  "You 
cannot  afford  to  fall  below  your  rec- 
ord." At  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture we  were  shown  moving  pictures 
of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  members 
doing  their  different  work. 

Thursday  morning  dawned.  It  was 
was  to  be  dur  last  day  in  Washing- 
ton. It  was  foggy  and  threatened 
poor  weather  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
This  being  our  last  day,  we  deter- 
mined to  see  all  we  could.  Our  first 
tour  was  to  the  Zoological  Park. 
Here,  one  and  all,  we  were  very  much 
interested  at  the  antics  of  the  differ- 
ent animals.  A  large  monkey  great- 
ly amused  the  boys.  He  sat  at  a 
small  table  while  his  keeper  gave 
him  something  to  eat  and  a  glass  of 
water.  He  proved  himself  a  "little 
man"  by  his  manner  of  eating  and 
drinking,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
every  one.  I  was  greatly  interested 
in  a  monstrous  hippopotamus,  which 
was  taking  his  bath  in  a  large  tank 
especially  provided  for  that  purpose. 
He  enjoyed  it  immensely  and  splashed 
around  in  the  water  just  as  any  mis- 
chievous boy  would  do.  We  saw  some 
Eskimo  dogs,  which  are  descendants 
of  some  of  the  dogs  Peary  brought 
from  the  Xorth  Pole. 

The  Government  Printing  Office 
came  next.  This  is  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  printing  office  in  the  world. 
Our  guide  took  us  to  the  top  floor 
first,  and,  after  touring  that,  we  came 
down  to  the  next,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  first  floor.  After  we  had  toured 
the  building,  our  guide  told  me  we 
had  walked  four  miles  and  a  half  in 
doing  so.  I  thanked  him  and  told 
him  that  I  was  glad  he  reserved  that 
bit  of  information  until  the  last,  for 
if  he  had  told  me  that  in  the  begin- 
ning I  should  never  have  had  the 
courage  to  walk  over  the  building. 
One  interesting  thing  was  about  the 
glue  used  for  postage  stamps.  The 
guide  said  that  glue  had  formerly 
been  made  of  old  bones  picked  up 
anywhere,  but  the  Health  Department 
considered  that  too  insanitary,  so 
they  set  about  finding  something  dif- 
ferent and  more  hygienic.  They  found 
that  paste  made  from  the  flour  of 
dried  sweet  potatoes  would  serve  the 
purpose.  The  glue  thus  made  was 
fully  as  strong  as,  if  not  stronger 
than,  the  bone  glue'  used  formerly. 
The  postage  stamps  are  now  coated 
with  "sweet  potato"  glue,  so  hereaft- 
er when  you  "lick"  your  postage 
stamps  you  need  have  no  cause  for 
worry. 

At  9  o'clock  the  next  morning  our 
party  left  Washington  via  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  for  New  York.  We 
arrived  in  Xew  York  about  2:30.  We 
took  a  train  there  to  Boston,  arriving 
at  10:30.  With  the  slush  and  bad 
snowstorm  I  could  not  easily  forget 
the  warmer  days  in  Washington. 

I  have  won  and  enjoyed  my  Wash- 
ington trip,  but  still  I  am  not  con- 
tent. My  ambition  is  still  soaring! 
I  am  trying  my  very  hardest  for  an- 
other trip  to  Washington  next  year. 
I  am  determined  that  the  next  time  I 
shall  be  "the  first."  This  year  I 
have  decided  to  exhibit  more  of  my 
work  than  I  did  last  year.  I  am  try- 
ing for  cash  prizes  because  I  have  my 
future  before  me.  I  want  a  college 
education.  I  am  going  to  do  my 
share  toward  paying  for  it.  Already 
I  have  started  saving.  My  Washing- 
ton trip  and  all  that  it  stands  for  has 
spurred  me  on  to  better  efforts.  I 
am  trying  to  hold  good  to  the  Club 
motto,  "To  Make  the  Best  Better." 
My  greatest  ambition  is  to  make  my 
life  a  successful  one  and  I  will  do  it. 
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justable Height  Platform,  etc    Gas.  gasoline  or 
electric  power.  Low  Price.  Liberal  Guarantee 
14  Divs  Free  Trial. 

Write  for  free  circular,  name  of  nearest^ 
dealer  and  catalog 

ALTORFER 
BROS.  CO. 


Peoria,  II). 


Free 

Trial  In 
Your  Horn* 


FOG,  DRIZZLE  or 

DELUGE  What  matter? 
Inside  a  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER  *  3 

qou're  altuaqs  dru;  and  ^jR's 


happu. 


A.J.  Tower  Co. 

BOSTON 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  ffi&Vsn3hSa 

all  filet*.  Neat,  clean, 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Madeoc 
metal,  enn't  spill  ortip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  of 
6  sent  by  express  pro* 
paid  for  {1. 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  ISO  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Winifred  Worth's 

Crochet  Book 

showing  more  than  65  new  different  de- 
signs with  full  instructions  how  they  are 
crocheted  and  the  different  uses  that  they 
can  be  put.  Many  of  our  women  readers 
say  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  wonderful 
crochet  book  they  have  ever  seen. 

This  Crochet  Book  Will  Be  Sent 
To  You  FREE 

if  you  will  send  us  25c  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  three  months  trial  subscription  to  This 
Farming  BUSINESS. 

The  Farming  BUSINESS  is  a  weekly  pub- 
lication printed  52  times  a  year.  Contains 
never  less  than  32  pages  weekly.  Gives 
the  best  and  most  practical  advice  regard- 
ing your  farm  problems,  and  in  addition 
has  a  continued  story,  a  page  of  needle- 
work, pattern  department,  a  page  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  a  department  of  house- 
keeping and  a  large  department  showing 
recent  discoveries  and  latest  inventions, 
war  news  of  the  week  with  a  map  printed 
in  four  colors.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

This  big  paper,  13  issues  for  25c,  and 
the  crochet  book  free.     Send  for  it  today. 

The  Farming  Business 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,    Chicago,  III. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  ap- 
pears in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 
When  answering  these  advertisements 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The 
Farming  Business." 
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Only  *1 2.25  per  H.  P. 

THIS  ENGINE 


Built  and  guaranteed  hy  tho  largest  produceri  of  farm  engines 
—Dimple,  durahle,  powerful— four  cycle,  suction  feed,  make 
and  Weak  ignition—  every  part  interchangeable — fully  tested. 
Guaranteed  to  Develop  Rated  H.  P. 

SAVES  FUEL,  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 
8  Horsepower  Detroit  only  $98.75 
Can  you  beat  thatf  Write  for  big  Illustrated  Engine  book  to-day. 
Full  Line  Detroit  Engines  1  'a  horsepower  up 
DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS         99fcUevM  Atc.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


I Positively  greatest  roofing  offer.  Be  sure 
to  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofing 
Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cov- 
ering. Biding  or  ceiling.   COWARDS  , 
tiohtcotI  reo  steel  shingles  , 
cost  less  and  outlast  3  ordinary. roofs  f 
— outlast  building  itself— no  painting 
or  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-proof: 
guaranteed  lightning- proof  I  Re 
duces  insurance. 


Reo  Cluster 


FREE  Roof  inn  Book  Shlnples 

ReoCluster  SteelShingleB.V-Cnmp. 
Corrugated.  Standing  Seam,  Paint- 
ed or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Write 
for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 

frfCB.  over  made  on  world '.best  roofing 
tee  Samples  and  Roofing  Book  No.  595, 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

545-595  Pike  Si.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!(*^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter*  < 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running? 
easy  cleaning,  close  ekira 
minp;,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95 quarts 

Rer  hour.  Made  also  in  four  ^£ 
irffer  sizes  up  to  6  1-2  shown  here 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  ^^AT*™.' 

It  saves  in  cream.  Postal  bringrs  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  **d1rect-from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  "» 
2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Creating  a  Thousand  Markets 


Shai  pTools  Pay  Big 


»R0  C/n  °*  a"  e<^8ed  farm  tools  used^m 
*-'>/  /(J  in  America  are  sharpened  by 
the  manufacturer  on  "Cleveland  Grind- 
stones" — the  natural  abrasive  stone  that 
best  preserves  the  temper  of  the  steel. 

Profit  by  the  maker's  experience.  Keep 
l/our  own  tools  at  their  best  w  ih  "Cleveland 
Grindstones"— the  recognized  standard. 

Best  for  XWf  Every  Farmer  should 
have  the  "Harvest 
K  ng",  complete  for 
hand  or  power.  Un- 
equalled for  sharpen- 
ing mower  blaues, 
scythes,  tools,  etc. 

Has  angle  steel 
frame,  enameled 
to  resist  rust;  roll- 
er bearings;a24x2 
inch  selected  gen- 
uine "Cleveland 
Grindstone;" 
costs  but  little 
more  than  a 
mounted  hand 
_.  stone  of  equal 

Harvest 
King 

$    SPECIAL  OFFER 

g  To  prove  the  superior 

^TS  grit   and  toughness 

■  of    the  "Harvest 

■  King",  we  will  send 

■  this  handy  "Harvest- 
Jk  King,  Jr.  for  kitchen 

use,  charges  prepaid 
as  far  west  as  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana,  on  receipt  of  one 
dollar. 

Send  $1.00  today.  Qet  Free  Booklet  for  Farmers. 
THE  CLEVELAND  STONE  COMPANY 
1130  Leader-News  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

(tLEVELAND  GRINDSTONES' 
Preserve  Tool  Temper 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears 
In  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  In  The  Farming 
Business." 


of  his  village — came  to  stand  among 
New  York  City  Buying  Clubs  for  "ex- 
cellent fresh  eggs"  and  "dependable 
producer."  If  a  shipment  had  to  be 
delayed  for  some  emergency  reason, 
he  had  the  business  foresight  to 
write  immediately  to  the  customer, 
or  let  him  know  thru  the  express, 
just  why.  He  gave  a  personal  serv- 
ice and  succeeded. 

Several  large  Buying  Clubs  in  the 
middle  West  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars per  month  in  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin producing  sections.  The  em- 
ployes of  a  transportation  company 
have  made  such  a  money-saving 
success  (from  the  consumers'  point 
of  view)  out  of  direct  marketing  that 
the  accounts  of  the  Club  are  carried 
on  the  regular  books  of  the  company. 
Each  man  is  debited  on  payday  for 
the  produce  he  has  bought  during 
the  fortnight.  The  $5,000  spent  each 
month  goes  to  creameries  in  the  West, 
fruit-growers  in  California,  pecan- 
growers  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
packers  in  Buffalo  and  Cleveland, 
cheese-makers  in  Wisconsin,  and  a 
dozen  individual  producers  of  other 
things.  The  traffic  in  maple  sugar 
and  syrup  from  Ohio  and  New  York 
points  on  one  express  company's 
lines  alone,  last  year  increased 
100,000  pounds.  Besides  getting  pay- 
ment in  advance,  as  is  the  rule  when 
dealing  with  city  clubs,  the  syrup 
and  sugar  producers  received  an 
average  of  10  per  cent  higher  prices 
than  ever  before.  When  it  is  reckoned 
too  that  the  city  club  pays  the 
transportation  charges,  it  can  be 
seen  that  a  substantial  increase  in 
net  return  was  gained. 

Important  as  better  prices  are, 
there  are  times  in  many  producers' 
lives  when  any  price  at  all — some 
sort  of  a  market  at  even  ordinary 
returns — is  quite  welcome.  When 
the  Chicago  market  on  sweet  corn 
broke  sharply,  several  Indiana  farm- 
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ers  came  near  getting  caught.  They 
would  have  been  if  the  express  had 
not  diverted  their  attention  quickly 
to  better  markets  which,  strange  to 
say,  were  much  nearer  to  them.  Sev- 
eral hundred  dozen  ears  were  sold  in 
Vincennes,  Terre  Haute,  and  other 
Indiana  cities,  where  corn  was  wel- 
come at  good  prices,  on  the  very  first 
day.  -  Steady  shipments  continued  to 
the  practically  unexploited  markets 
until  something  like  a  balance  had 
been  struck  from  the  producer's 
standpoint.  Nor  was  he  the  only  one 
to  profit  by  keeping  away  from  the 
glutted  Chicago  market;  the  glut 
naturally  would  have  been  worse  and 
prices  for  others  less,  if  he  had  en- 
tered with  his  supply. 

When  the  Philadelphia  market, 
similarly,  was  badly  overcrowded 
with  cucumbers  not  long  ago — they 
were  simply  unsalable  at  a  decent 
price  .in  the  city — an  industrial 
agent  unloaded  100  hampers  in  short 
order  upon  the  smaller  towns  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  dealers  in  those 
towns  were  positively  glad  to  get 
them  and  paid  well  for  them.  In  the 
same  city  cherries  which  ordinarily 
were  let  go  by  nearby  farmers  for 
3  and  4  cents  per  quart,  brought  8 
cents  a  quart  from  pie-bakeries  to 
whom  the  express  had  directed  the 
surplus  stock. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  lack 
of  the  proper  containers  or  poor 
packing  methods  will  injure  a  crop's 
chances  of  profitable  sale  as  quickly 
and  effectually  as  a  glutted  market. 
Getting  the  stuff  to  market  cannot 
be  considered  a  separate  problem 
from  the  sale  itself.  So  the  creation 
of  markets  for  producers  involves 
sometimes  the  creations  of  special 
carriers  and  new  packing  methods. 
There  is  an  industrial  agent  on  the 
Pacific  coast  who  invented  a  small 
traveling  refrigerator  especially 
adapted    for    early    cherries.  By 


using  it  the  growers  have  effected  a 
distribution  that  would  never  other- 
wise have  been  possible.  The  early 
fruit  broke  into  scores  of  Eastern 
towns  and  Canadian  cities  and  fetched 
excellent  prices.  It  introduced  the 
later  crops  into  the  new  markets 
and  opened  up  fertile  buying  sec- 
tions. 

Improved  packing  methods  saved 
loss  in  marketing  the  early  green 
pea  crop  of  the  Imperial  Valley  last 
year.  When  the  first  crops  appeared 
and  were  hustled  off  to  market  in 
sixty-five  pound  sacks,  it  was  dis- 
covered many  had  spoiled  because 
the  sacks,  packed  closely  together, 
had  shut  off  all  ventilation  from  the 
peas.  The  overheating  seriously  af- 
fected the  condition  and,  in  turn,  the 
price.  It  was  not  until  the  sacks 
were  banished  by  an  industrial 
agent,  crates  substituted,  and  racks 
put  into  the  express  cars,  that  good 
results  were  obtained.  The  ventila- 
tion thus  afforded  was  sufficient  to 
keep  the  peas  in  prime  condition  un- 
til they  got  to  market. 

A  shrewd  railroad  man  said  not 
long  ago: 

"Our  system  of  concentration  in 
gathering  food  products  and  redis- 
tribution in  dispersing  them  must 
inevitably  give  a  preference  to  the 
large  field  of  production  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  large  fields  of  con- 
sumption on  the  other.  Frequently 
it  fails  to  utilize  the  products  of  the 
smaller  supply  fields,  and  so  very 
often  completely  ignores  the  hungry 
little  centers  of  consumption." 

Ignores,  that  is,  the  Railvilles. 
But  there  are  better  things  in  store 
for  the  Railvilles.  Marketing  via 
parcel  post,  marketing  via  express, 
and  advertising  by  producers  after 
the  manner  of  manufacturers'  ad- 
vertising— all  these  are  gradually 
creating  new  markets  for  the  coun- 
try producer  of  today. 


Solving  Many  School  Problems 


her  inability  to  tolerate  conditions 
at  her  boarding  place. 

Thru  many  years  of  experience  in 
handling  rural  schools  it  has  been 
my  observation  that  a  great  percent- 
age of  the  difficulties  which  are  en- 
countered by  the  rural  teacher  have 
their  origin  at  the  place  where  the 
teacher  boards.  It  too  frequently 
happens  that  rural  communities  are 
divided  into  various  factions,  and 
where  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  board 
with  some  family  in  the  neighbor- 
hood it  frequently  happens  that  she 
brings  down  upon  herself  the  ill  will 
of  a  number  of  the  people  of  the 
community,  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  she  boards  with  some  one 
they  do  not  like.  It  is  generally  true 
also  that  the  woman  of  the  house 
where  the  teacher  boards  is  very 
clever  at  prying  into  the  teacher's 
business.  Thru  a  confidence  natur- 
ally inspired  by  the  frequent  meet- 
ings between  the  teacher  and  this 
woman,  the  teacher  tells  a  good 
many  things  about  her  school  which 
are  misjudged,  misquoted  and  dis- 
tributed promiscuously  around  the 
neighborhood  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  trouble.  Not  all  of  the  work 
as  carried  on  by  the  teacher  at  school 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  people 
with  whom  she  boards,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  teacher  is 
subjected '  to  severe  criticism  and 
often  in  the  presence  of  the  children 
at  the  home.  The  children  carry  the 
information  to  the  school  that  the 
teacher  was  scolded  at  home  the 
night  before,  and  within  a  short  time 
the  news  is  peddled  around  over 
the  neighborhood  that  the  teacher's 
conduct  is  not  approved  of. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that 
the  teacher  who  lives  apart  from  the 
patrons  of  the  school  in  her  little 
home  is  much  more  appreciated  than 
she  would  be  under  the  old  plan. 
The  women  of  the  community  call 
upon  her  at  her  little  home  as  they 
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would  upon  one  of  the  neighbors. 
The  children  are  delighted  to  bring 
eggs,  milk,  butter  and  other  supplies 
to  the  school  home  in  order  to  show 
their  appreciation.  The  fathers  so 
far  have  been  very  considerate  of 
the  teachers  in  these  homes,  in  that 
they  have  always  been  very  willing 
to  bring  supplies  from  town  to  the 
school  for  the  teachers.  The  moth- 
ers in  the  community  are  at  liberty  to, 
and  frequently  do,  come  to  the  school 
home  in  order  to  use  the  sewing  ma- 
chine which  is  provided  for  their 
use,  in  case  they  care  to  make  use 
of  it.  Frequently  the  teachers  ask 
the  mothers  to  the  school  for  the 
purpose  of  community  work  and  in 
connection  therewith  serve  the  little 
pink  teas  the  way  people  in  the  city 
do.  All  of  these  things  have  a  tend- 
ency to  bring  the  community  into 
closer  fellowship  with  the  school,  - 
and  to  increase  the  school's  power 
in  the  community  to  do  the  things 
which  the  school  is  supposed  to  do. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  construct  the  teachers' 
home  as  a  part  of  the  main  building, 
altho  there  have  been  exceptions  to 
that  rule.  In  accordance  with  this 
plan  the  cost  of  construction  is  less, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  home  to 
the  school  makes  it  possible  to  use 
the  teachers'  home  more  extensively 
in  connection  with  the  regular  school 
work.  It  is  the  custom  quite  gen- 
erally in  this  county  to  serve  hot 
noon  luncheons,  not  only  because  it 
is  better  for  the  children  physically, 
but  because  it  trains  the  girls  in 
work  which  they  ought  to  know. 
These  luncheons  are  planned  in  the 
school  and  are  prepared  by  the  girls 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  teachers'  home. 
Many  of  the  principles  of  practical 
household  economics  may  easily  be 
worked  out  in  the  ordinary  rural 
school  where  a  teachers'  home  is 
maintained. 

At   present   there   are  teachers' 


homes  in  this  county  sufficient  to 
accommodate  about  one-sixth  of  all 
rural  teachers,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  more  ample 
provision  will  be  made  as  time  moves 
on.  For  the  teachers'  home  attracts 
better  teaching  talent,  extends  the 
length  of  time  which  the  teacher  is 
willing  to  stay  in  the  same  position, 
and  in  almost  every  way  seems  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  schools. 
So  far,  however,  our  plans  for  these 
homes  have  not  been  big  enough. 
Eventually  the  teachers'  home  will 
occupy  the  same  position  in  this 
country  that  it  does  in  Germany, 
Denmark  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. It  will  be  a  family  home,  and 
will  attract  men  as  well  as  women 
to  the  teaching  work.  When  family 
men  are  employed  to  teach  in  our 
rural  schools,  the  tenure  of  office  will 
be  longer  and  the  teaching  strength 
will  thereby  be  made  greater.  From 
the  experience  which  we  have  had 
we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  no  rural 
school  is  complete  unless  it  has  in 
connection  with  it  a  home  for  the 
teachers. 

Implement  Shed  Pays 

AN  IMPLEMENT  shed  on  every 
farm  in  Ohio,  using  $1,000  worth 
of  machinery,  would  pay  for  itself 
every  four  years  in  saving  the  depre- 
ciation on  implements  alone,"  says 
G.  W.  McCuen  of  the  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus.  The  depreci- 
ation on  farm  machinery  is  estimat- 
ed at  30  per  cent  when  exposed  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  university  will  send 
to  any  farmer  in  Ohio  the  plans  with 
a  complete  bill  of  materials  for  con- 
structing such  a  shed.  The  total  cost 
will  not  run  over  $200  and  the  build- 
ing can  be  used  for  other  purposes 
when  not  filled  with  machinery. 
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Winning  for  Wyoming 
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under  that.  The  deep  plowing  stirred 
up  the  sandy  soil  with  the  heavier 
loam. 

"I  cut  my  seed  so  each  piece  had 
one  or  two  strong  eyes  on  it,  and 
then  soaked  them  for  two  hours  in 
a  formaldehyde  solution  to  disinfect 
them  and  to  kill  or  destroy  the  scab 
with  which  they  were  affected. 

"I  marked  my  ground  with  a  plow 
by  turning  up  ridges  like  my  father 
turned  up  to  plant  the  garden  seed, 
but  I  dropped  my  potatoes  in  the 
ditches,  or  furrows  about  fourteen 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  After  all 
the  seeds  were  dropped  I  harrowed 
the  ground  with  an  old  wooden 
spike-tooth  harrow  until  the  potatoes 
were  covered  about  four  inches  deep. 

"When  the  first  potatoes  began  to 
come  up  I  harrowed  the  ground 
again  to  kill  the  weeds  and  cover  the 
seed  deeper.  The  potatoes  came  up 
even  and  were  growing  nicely,  but  a 
hog  escaped  thru  an  open  place  in 
the  hog  pasture  and  dug  up  nearly 
one-third  of  my  plants  before  I  knew 
it.  He  made  a  second  visit  to  the  po- 
tatoes a  few  days  later  and  destroyed 
part  of  the  remaining  plants.  I  found 
him  in  time  to  save  the  rest  of  the 
patch.  Some  of  the  plants  which 
were  not  completely  dug  up,  I  cov- 
ered again.  Some  of  those  plants 
grew  until  they  began  setting  pota- 
toes, when  they  became  infected 
with  the  blight.  Some  produced  a 
number  of  small  potatoes,  while 
others  died. 

"I  cultivated  my  potatoes  twice, 
first  with  a  cultivator  and  then  with 
a  shovel  plow.  I  used  the  cultivator 
to  loosen  the  soil  and  to  kill  the 
weeds;  and  the  shovel  plow,  one 
week  later,  to  bank  the  potatoes  and 
kill  the  weeds.  I  could  not  cultivate 
the  potatoes  again  because  the  tops 
grew  so  thrifty  that  I  could  not  get 
between  the  rows  with  a  cultivator, 
but  I  hoed  the  potatoes  and  banked 
them  by  hand. 

"The  ground  was  subirrigated 
enough  to  supply  the  necessary  wa- 


ter so  I  did  not  need  to  irrigate  them. 

"My  potatoes  did  not  get  ripe,  but 
I  dug  them  for  the  Fair.  I  dug  the 
potatoes  with  a  shovel,  for  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  use  machinery  on 
such  a  small  patch;  besides  it  does 
not  get  all  the  potatoes." 

Wyoming's    Boy    Pork  Producers 

Among  1V4  Pork  and  Crop  Produc- 
tion Club  members  in  Wyoming, 
Clyde  Berger  of  Wheatland,  Platte 
County,  stands  at  the  top.  He  won 
the  State  championship. 

Clyde  began  the  feeding  period 
April  5,  and  in  sixteen  weeks  his  hog 
had  gained  from  40  pounds  to  212 
pounds,  or  a  total  of  172  pounds.  At 
this  rate  the  hog  put  on  more  than 
1.5  pounds  of  pork  each  day.  The 
boy  fed  skimmilk,  bran,  whole  corn 
and  alfalfa  pasture.  The  latter  was 
figured  at  15  cents  per  month  per 
hog  for  all  members,  and  the  skim- 
milk at  20  cents  per  hundred. 

Each  member  was  required  to 
grow  not  only  a  hog,  but  also  an 
eighth  acre  of  corn  or  barley.  Young 
Berger's  account  showed:  Total  in- 
come, $24.4775;  total  expense, 
$13,598;  net  profitr.$10.8795;  yield  of 
corn  or  barley  per  one-eighth  acre, 
10%  bushels.  From  this  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  boy  produced  pork 
at  4  cents  per  pound,  including  cost 
of  feed,  labor  and  interest  on  invest- 
ment. 

Besides  introducing  better  blood, 
more  of  it,  and  improving  the  feed- 
ing system,  the  boys  of  the  Pork 
Club  in  Wyoming  are  demonstrating 
that  corn  is  a  profitable  crop  in 
many  sections  of  the  State.  Nine 
out  of  ten  farmers  in  the  State,  as  a 
whole,  have  refused  to  believe  this, 
but  the  proof  of  these  young  demon- 
strators is  irrefutable. 

Wyoming  is  ideally  a  hog  State. 
With  abundance  of  alfalfa  pasture, 
big  grain  yields,  freedom  from  dis- 
eases and  a  dire  need  of  marketing 
thru  livestock,  the  boys  are  pushing 
to  the  front  an  industry  that  has 
been  dormant  in  the  past. 


Egg-Bound  Hens 


IRRITATION  of  the  oviduct,  caus- 
ing the  membrane  to  become  dry 
and  deficient  in  its  normal  lubrica- 
tion, an  abnormally  large  egg  or  a 
too  fat  condition  of  the  hen  may 
cause  difficulty  in  expelling  an  egg 
from  the  body,  and  produce  the  con- 
dition known  as  egg-bound.  If  the 
egg  remains  in  the  oviduct  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  inflam- 
mation is  produced,  which  finally  de- 
velops into  decomposition  of  the  tis- 
sues and  results  in  death.  Fowls 
when  egg-bound  are  restless,  going 
frequently  to  the  nest,  showing  a 
desire  to  lay,  and,  in  general,  giving 
evidence  of  being  in  distress.  Later 
they  become  dull  and  listless,  remain- 
ing in  this  condition  until  death  if 
not  relieved.  The  egg  can  usually  be 
felt  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
abdomen. 

If  the  trouble  is  early  discovered, 


inject  a  small  quantity  of  oil  into  the 
vent,  and  gently  try  to  work  the  egg 
out.  If  this  treatment  is  unsuccess- 
ful, hold  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
in  warm  water  for  half  an  hour,  or 
until  the  parts  are  relaxed;  then 
treat  as  above.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  break  the  egg,  allow  the  contents 
to  escape  and  remove  the  shell  in 
pieces.  After  removal  of  the  egg 
give  soft,  cooling  feed. 

Occasionally  difficulty  in  laying  an 
egg  causes  prolapus  or  eversion  of 
the  oviduct.  When  this  occurs  the 
oviduct  is  partially  turned  inside  out 
and  protrudes  from  the  vent.  If  the 
egg  causing  the  trouble  has  not  been 
expelled,  remove  it,  wash  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  oviduct  with  warm 
water,  apply  carbolated  vaseline  or 
lard,  and  return  to  -its  normal  condi- 
tion by  gentle  pressure.  In  addition 
it  is  well  to  give  the  fowl  three  to 
five  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot. 


$147.25  Profits  From  13  Turkeys 


TWELVE  turkey  hens  and  one 
torn  netted  Mrs.  D.  J.  Martin,  of 
Oklahoma,  $147.25  in  profits  in  one 
season,  besides  leaving  her  twenty- 
two  young  hens  to  start  the  present 
season.  The  turkeys  fed  themselves 
from  waste  on  the  farm,  save  for  one 
sack  of  chops  costing  $1.65,  and  any 
damage  that  they  may  have  done  to 
grain  crops  was  probably  over- 
balanced by  the  vast  amount  of 
'worms  and  bugs  which  the  turkeys 
devoured. 

According  to  County  Agent  Geo.  R. 
Lea  of  Garvin  County,  Oklahoma, 
Mrs.  Martin  has  bought  two  toms  of 
the  bronze  breed,  buying  the  best 
birds  sh<;  could  find.  The  record  of 
the  past  year  was  made  with  scrub 
turkeys  and  by  the  use  of  better  blood 


Mrs.  Martin  expects  to  beat  her  own 
record.  The  good  showing  of  this 
flock  of  turkeys  was  made  despite 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  original 
twelve  hens  died  of  roup  and  twenty- 
four  young  turkeys  were  lost  before 
the  disease  could  be  stopped. 

Because  of  their  fondness  for 
grasshoppers,  worms  and  injurious 
insects,  turkeys  are  valuable  farm 
fowls,  particularly  in  western  Okla- 
homa. 


For  egg  production,  pullets  are  the 
money  makers;  hence,  they  should 
receive  every  attention. 


Young  chickens  are  healthier  if  al- 
lowance for  growth  is  made  in  hous- 
ing them. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


L  This  Marvelous  CAMERA 
ON  FREE  TRIAL! 


More  Than  Pleased 

Your  camera  reached  me  O.  K. 
and  1  was  surprised  at  the  work 
It  does.  I  bave  taken  several 
photos  and  some  as  good  as  -  I 
have  ever  seen  taken  with  any 
camera. \  Everybody  that  sees  the 
work  of  the  '  Mandel-ette"  says 
It  is  One  and  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  it. 

Venue  Boyle,    Northome.  Minn. 
$18  la  Two  Days 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  well 
pleased  with  your  camera.  1  am 
using  myMandel-ctte  this  week  at 
the  Bedford  County  Fair.  I  have 
made  about  $18  so  far  with  my 
Mandcl-ette  and  today  is  only 
Tuesday.  IKE  THURMAN.  Jr.. 
Shelbyville^Tenn. 

Takes  Picturea  on  Dark  Day 

I  am  perfectly  delighted  with 
the  "Mandel-ette."  I  have  had 
very  good  success  never  before 
to  have  handled  a  camera  at  all. 
I  can  say  it  will  do  all  you  claim. 
I  bave  taken  a  picture  which 
shows  a  Mt.  more  than  4000  feet 
away  and  on  a  very  dark  day. 
Jaa.  H.  Hubbard,  Penbook.  Va, 
Aayen*  Can  Use  Them 
Received  the  "Mandel-cttc" 
and  supplies  Saturday  evening. 
Sunday  morning  we  began  to 
take  pictures  and  had  very  good 
luck.  It  is  sure  simple  enough. 
Anyone  can  use  them.  We 
couldn't  get  along  without  ours. 
Mrs.  B.  U.  Iddings,  Malpleton,  la. 
Amazed  At  Minute  Camera 
I  am  enclosing  pictures  taken 
with  my  "Mandel-ette"  to  show 
you  gentlemen  what  1  am  mak- 
ing. Nobody  taught  me  but 
your  Instructions.  I  am  making 
pictures  with  great  pleasure  and 
my  friends  are  amazed  at  your 
very  high  grade  minute  camera. 
C.  Saturro,    Santa  Ana,  Alaska 


Only  10,000  of  these  marvelous,  instantaneous 
picture-taking  and  making  cameras  to  be  sent 
\out  absolutely  on  approval  without  a  penny  in 
|! advance  just  to  prove  that  it  is  the  most  won- 
derful invention— the  camera  sensation  of  the 
age.  So  yon  must  send  for  it  quick!  Just  think 
of  it— the  new  Mandel-ette 

Takes  and  Makes  Finished  Pictures 

INSTANTLY ! 

You  press  the  button,  drop  card  in  developer 
and  in  one  minute  take  out  a  perfect,  finished  post 
card  photo  2>£x3)£  inches  in  size.  Camera,  itself, 
is  about  4^x5x7  inches.  Loads  in  daylight  16  to 
50  post  cards  at  one  time. 

No  Films— No  Plates— No  Dark  Room 

Not  a  bit  of  the  muss  and  bother  of  the  ordinary  kodak  or 
camera.  It  is  instantaneous  photography!  Universal  focus  lens 
produces  sharp  pictures  at  all  distances.  Pictures  develop  and  print 
automatically.  Can't  o-'erdevelop.  Results  positively  amazing. 

We  Trust  You 

No  difference  who  you  are,  where  you  live  or  what  your  age, 
we  will  send  you  the  complete  Mandel-ette  outfit  absolutely  on 
approval  and  give  you  ten  days  to  test  it.  But  when  you  see 
what  elegant  pictures  it  takes— so  quick,  so  easy,  with  no  trouble 
at  all— if  you  wish  to  keep  it  you  simply  send  ua  $1.00  per  month 
until  our  special  price  of  only  $5.00  is  paid. 

Easy  Payments— No  Reference 

No  red  tape  of  any  kind.  Monthly  payments  so  small  you'll 
not  notice  them.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today.  Send 
no  money.  No  references  required.  Lots  of  fun  and  big  profits. 

No  Experience  Required 

Plain  instructions  and  everything  *m\  mmm  mm  mm  mm  mm  ■ 

complete  with  outfit  so  y#u  can  M       .   _  .   r._ 

begin  takingpicturesthemoment  »  Chicago  t  errotype  to, 
it  arrives.   We  guarantee  that  /Desk 331  Ferrotype  Building, 

•  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  ma  at  once  complete  model 

/Mandcl-ette  outfit  including  supply  or 
post  cards  and  instructions.   I  a£ree  to 
.  examine  and  test  it  thoroughly  and  ,  f  satis" 
"">•»».■«""«  •  MT:cA  pay  you  $1.00 a  month  until  your  special 

W  price  of  $5.00  is  paid,  otherwise  I  will  return  — 
>  at  the  end  cr  ten  days. 


even  a  child  can  operate  it.  * 
Mail  coupon  now.  No  risk  w 
or  obligation  to  keep  camera. 


Desk  331 

Ferrotype  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

wy 


Street  an<kNo. 


•f     Town  State. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 


1 1 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLA! 

WANT  ADSSJ?  gs 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  lake 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  CO§T,t5c,S_T0t 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO  £a£  £oyc?ecp0:; 

600-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


Fitting  the  Sheep  to  the  Land 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
road  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  000-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago,  111.  


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111.   


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVERY- 
where.  Government  Jobs.  $70.00  month. 
Short  hours.  Vacation.  Big  chance  for  farm- 
ers. Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dep't. 
K  US,  Rochester,  N.  Y.   


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-514   N.    Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AUTOMOBILE 
to  introduce  ouj;  250  fast  selling  popular  priced 
Household  Necessities.  The  greatest  line  on 
earth.  Make  $10  a  day  easy.  Complete  out- 
fit and  automobile  furnished  free  to  workers. 
Write  today  for  exclusive  territory.  American 
Products   Co..    4382    3rd   St..    Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SUITS  $3.75.  PANTS  $1.00.  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, Ilk  


AGENTS — SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LISTS 
of  calling  and  business  cards,  letterheads, 
envelopes,  etc.  Low  prices — liberal  commis- 
sion.     Forman's.  Box  G93  A.  Waterbury.  Cnnn. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  1  OK  SALE 

LANDOLOGY,  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  in  regard  to  the  land  situation.  Three 
months'  trial  subscription.  Free.  If  for  a 
home,  or  as  an  investment  you  are  thinking 
of  buying  good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a 
letter  marking  it  personal  and  say,  "Mail  me 
Landology  and  all  particulars  free."  Address 
Lloyd  M.  Skinner,  Gen'l  Mgr.  Skidmore  Land 
Co.,   45   Skidmore  Bldg.,   Marinette,  Wis. 


FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  III. 


160-ACRE  7-YEAR-OLD  COMMERCIAL 
apple  orchard  near  Salem,  Oregon.  Prosper- 
ous community,  beautifully  located,,  fine  cli- 
mate, good  roads,  one-fourth  mile  to  station. 
Trees  in  thriving  condition.  Will  net  profit- 
able returns  each  year.  Reasonable  price. 
Easy  terms.  3115  Calhoun  Boulevard,  Minne- 
apolis.  Minn.  

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  111. 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms— along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature. 
Say  what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker, 
214  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FARMS,  LAND,  FOR  SALE.  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FARM   LANDS   FOR  SALE 

PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  IN  VAL- 
ley  of  Virginia,  5  and  10  acre  tracts,  $250 
and  up.  Good  fruit  and  farming  country, 
send  for  literature  now.  F.  H.  LaBaume, 
Agr.  Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  365  Arcade  Bldg., 
Roanoke.  Va.  


FARMS  WANTED  • 

WANTED — FARMS  &  RANCHES!  OWNERS 
send  description.  We  have  cash  buyers  on 
hand.  Don't  pay  commission.  Write 
Up-To-Date  Realty  Exchange,  La  Salle, 
Illinois. 


WANTED— FARMS;  HAVE  3,357  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  157  Farmers' 
Exchange.    Denver.  Coin. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  viho 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
Illinois. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS  WANTED.  WRITE  FOR  LIST 
of  patent  buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  in- 
cluding those  needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In 
prizes  offered  for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for 
free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  guide 
books  sent  free.  Patent!  advertised  free.  We 
assist  Inventors  to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor 
J.  Evans  &  (',,..  ft»4  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Continued  Fr 
the  Merino  is  almost  extinct  in  that 
country. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks is  to  show  that  the  value  of 
the  cross-bred  as  compared  with  the 
Merino  is  solely  dependent  upon  lo- 
cal conditions,  and  it  is  essential  to 
be  sure  in  the  first  place  that  the 
conditions  favor  the  cross-bred  be- 
fore pure  Merino  flocks  are  broken 
up.  Having,  however,  proved  the 
greater  suitability  of  the  cross-bred, 
the  great  question  of  how  to  produce 
him  must  be  faced. 

Now  the  basis  of  all  good  cross- 
breeding is  the  Merino  ewe.  This  is 
required  to  give  the  flock  a  good 
fleece  value.  The  Merino  ewe,  com- 
pared with  Longwool  or  Downs 
breeds,"  is  a  poor  milker,  a  poorly 
fleshed  sheep,  yielding  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  lambs,  but  she  is  a  good 
wool  cutter  and  this  is  an  important 
consideration.  Altho  the  main  ob- 
jects of  cross-breeding  are  carcass, 
early  maturity  and  fecundity,  sea- 
sons cannot  be  depended  upon — and 
if  sheep  cannot  be  marketed  as  fats, 
they  have  to  earn  their  living  in  some 
way  till  they  can  be  sold  as  fats,  and 
they  must  therefore  grow  good 
weighty  fleeces.  The  Merino  ewe  as 
a  base  is  essential  for  this  purpose. 

Now  in  selecting  the  British  breeds 
for  crossing  purposes  plenty  of 
choice  is  offered,  but  a  piece  of  very 
sound  advice  can  here  be  offered. 
Never  mate  Merino  ewes  with  the 
Downs  breeds — that  is,  with  the 
Shropshire  or  the  Southdown.  The 
sum  total  of  Australian,and  New  Zea- 
land experience  is  strongly  against 
this  method  of  breeding.  Both  the 
Southdown  and  the  Shropshire  have 
a  valuable  place  in  cross-breeding, 
but  they  should  never  be  mated  di- 
rect with  the  Merino.  The  Downs 
breeds,  while  splendid  from  a  carcass 
point  of  view,  carry  a  comparatively 
poor  quality  of  wool  and  very  little 
of  it.  The  first  cross  with  the  Me- 
rino produces  a  most  risky  sheep.  It 
does  not  develop  the  full  carcass 
characteristics  of  the  Shropshire  or 
the  Southdowns  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  poor  mothering  quali- 
fications of  the  Merino,  and  if  the 
half-bred  cannot  be  disposed  of  when 

Threadworms 

Continued  From  Page  294 
sciously  as  a  rule,  but  as  sheep  and 
cattle  eat  large  numbers  of  insects, 
since  practically  every  plant  is  the 
permanent  home  or  the  temporary 
resting  place  of  a  number  of  insects, 
it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  more  or 
less  indifference  to  them  even  if  they 
are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  in- 
sects in  a  mouthful  of  food.  This 
is  especially  true  of  cattle,  since 
cattle  are  noted  for  eating  for- 
eign objects,  such  as  nails,  wire, 
bolts,  knives,  rubber,  etc.  Among 
the  various  kinds  of  insects 
picked  up  by  sheep  and  cattle  during 
the  course  of  a  day,  dung  beetles  are 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  numerous, 
and  of  these  some  are  likely  to  har- 
bor larval  stages  of  the  gullet  worm, 
now  ready  for  the  next  step  in  de- 
velopment. In  the  digestive  tract  of 
the  cow  or  sheep  the  beetles  undergo 
partial  digestion,  releasing  the  larval 
worms,  which  make  their  way  to  the 
gullet  and  burrow  into  its  lining. 
Here  the  worms  become  mature  and 
in  time  the  female  deposits  eggs, 
which  pass  down  the  gullet  and  out 
in  the  manure  to  carry  on  the  life 
cycle. 


COLLIES 

COLLIES  OR  AIREDALE  TERR  I  EltS , 
state  which  you  want,  semi  two  cent  (tamt 
for  list.  W.  R.  Watson,  iiox  1C05,  Oakland, 
Iowa.  


DISINFECTANTS 

DISINFECTANTS      AND  INSECTICIDES. 

Direot  from  Manufacturer  t<>  consumem 
Write  for  prlcati     Perfection  chemical  Co., 

hlng,   N.  Y. 


Three  things — selection,  curing 
and  germination — can  do  more  to- 
ward producing  a  better  and  bigger 
corn  crop  than  anything  else.  By 
selection,  the  farmer  improves  his 
corn,  growing  larger,  heavier,  and 
better  ears;  by  properly  curing  it, 
he  insures  himself  against  seed 
which  is  of  low  vitality;  by  a  ger- 
mination test  he  avoids  the  sterile 
ears,  and  plants  only  seed  which  will 
make  the  most  profitable  returns. 
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fat  as  lambs  it  makes  a  very  undesir- 
able type  of  sheep  to  keep  for  mar- 
keting at  a  later  age.  It  cuts  a  non- 
descript quality  of  wool,  and  the 
half-bred  ewes  are  most  undesirable 
as  breeders  in  the  flock.  The  Long- 
wool  breeds  offer  Infinitely  better 
prospects  of  success  for  mating  with 
the  Merino,  and  of  these  breeds  the 
Romney,  the  Lincoln  and  the  English 
Leicester  and  the  Border  Leicester 
stand  prominent. 

Readers  will,  of  course,  understand 
the  difference  between  a  half-bred 
and  a  cross-bred.  The  cross-bred 
contains  two  or  more  crosses  of  the 
British  breed,  while  the  half-bred 
is  the  first  cross  between  the  Merino 
and  the  British  breed. 

The  first  step  in  cross-breeding  is 
to  produce  a  suitable  type  of  half- 
bred.  The  Merino  selected  for  this 
purpose  should  be  a  big  roomy  ewe 
with  as  shapely  a  carcass  as  can  be 
had.  It  should  have  a  long  fleece, 
fairly  robust  in  character,  because 
one  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  production  of  the  half- 
bred  means  the  mating  of  very  di- 
vergent types.  The  big,  plain  bodied 
Merino  ewes,  even  tho  they  may  cut 
lighter  fleeces  than  smaller  framed, 
short  stapled,  wrinkly  ewep,  are  infi- 
nitely better  suited  to  mating  with 
Longwool  rams;  in  fact,  the  short 
stapled,  wrinkly  ewes  should  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  It  is  desirable, 
too,  that  ewes  should  have  reared  a 
lamb  before  mating  with  the  Long- 
wool  breed,  as  the  mortality  with 
maiden  ewes  is  generally  rather 
heavy.  Aged  Merino  ewes,  after  pro- 
ducing, give  splendid  results  when 
mated  with  Longwool  rams. 

We  now  come  to  the  selection  of 
the  Longwool  breed  to  mate  with  the 
Merino.  We  have  the  Romney,  Bor- 
der Leicester,  Lincoln  and  English 
Leicester  to  choose  from;  which  is 
it  to  be?  This  is  such  a  big  question 
in  itself  that  it  could  not  be  adequate- 
ly dealt  with  in  twice  the  space  I 
have  now  taken  up,  and  if  the  editor 
agrees  I  will  deal  with  it  in  a  future 
article., 

[Note:  The  editor  agrees,  and  as 
soon  as  the  uncertain  foreign  mail 
service  brings  the  article,  it  will  be 
printed.] 

Spring  Litters 

WITH  the  price  of  hogs  soaring 
around  10  cents  per  pound, 
the  farmer  who  gives  intelligent  care 
to  his  spring  litters  of  pigs  can  lay 
up  a  neat  sum  for  the  automobile  he 
expects  to  buy,"  says  W.  H.  Palmer 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  De- 
partment, Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus. He  interprets  intelligent 
care  as  a  comfortable  house  with 
dry  bedding,  milk  or  milk  and  shorts 
ration  by  the  third  week  of  a  pig's 
life,  and  a  clean  place  to  eat,  with 
plenty  of  forage  as  they  get  older.  If 
a  little  pen  or  creep  is  built  near 
their  sleeping  place  they  can  be  fed 
when  they  are  young  and  small, 
which  prevents  the  young  porkers 
from  losing  their  "pig  fat."  By  keep- 
ing a  succession  of  forage  crops  for 
the  pigs  thru  the  summer  the  ration 
of  grain  can  be  lessened  and  the 
profits  increased. 

Colony-House  Plans 

WITH  the  summer  farm  work 
coming  on  rapidly,  the  prob- 
lem of  housing  the  young  pigs  with 
their  mothers  in  open  runs  and  col- 
ony-houses can  easily  be  solved  by 
sending  to  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment, Ohio  State  University,  for  their 
plans  of  "A"  type  hoghouses.  The 
plans  will  come  complete,  with  a  bill 
of  materials,  so  that  the  structures 
can  be  built  in  a  few  hours- at  an  ex- 
pense of  not  more  than  $12  or  $15. 
The  hog  cots  were  planned  for  dura- 
bility and  can  be  used  for  a  number 
of  seasons.  They  have  been  in  use  at 
a  number  of  Experiment  Stations  for 
several  years. 
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SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
TOMATOES,  EGG  PLANTS.  AND  PEPPER 
— Millions  of  them — Varieties  of  tomatoes: 
Globe,  Earllana,  Truckers'  Favorite,  Stone,  lnO 
for  50c;  500  for  $1.75  postpaid  and  Insured. 
By  express,  500  for  *1.25 ;  1,000  for  $2.00; 
5.000  for  $1.75;  10,000  for  $1.50  per  1.000.  Egs 
Plants — Varieties:  High  Hush  and  Black 
Beauty.  Pepper  Plants — Varieties:  Ruby 
King.  Chinese  Giant.  Pimento.  100  for  75c;  500 
for  $2.50  postpaid  and  insured.  By  express, 
500  for  $2.00;  1,000  for  $3.00.  Plants  ready 
March  1st.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga., 
and  Greenville,  S.  C. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— FORTY  MILLION 
Genuine  Frost  Proof  Plants.  Varieties:  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Suc- 
cession, Flat  Dutch,  and  Drumhead.  Price, 
500  for  $1.10;  1,000  for  $2.00,  postpaid  and  In- 
sured. By  express  1,000  at  $1.25;  5,000  to 
10.000  at  90c;  15,000  to  20,000  at  75c  per 
1,000.  Prompt  delivery  and  good  strong  plants 
guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue.  Piedmont 
Plant  Co.,  Albany.  Ga..  and  Greenville,  S.  C. 


SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111.  


REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE — 2  %  ACRES  FOUR  MILES 
from  business  center  of  Elkhart,  rnd.  Ten 
rods  frontage  on  new  Lincoln  Highway 
cement  road.  Interurban  station  near  by. 
Price  $700.     E.   M.   Mudge,  Elkhart.  Ind.  


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co..  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 


BOOKS 

BIG  AUTO  BOOK  SENT  FOR  25c.  PRO- 
fusely  illustrated,  with  Driving  Instructions, 
Trouble  Locater,  Road  Rules,  Practical  Point- 
ers, many  Helpful  Hints.  Every  auto  student 
needs  it.  Send  25c  In  coin  or  stamps.  Greer 
College.   1511   Wnbash  Av..  Chicago.  ' 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CAMERA  OPERATORS.  WHO  PREFER 
prints  that  pay  for  the  Investment  of  their 
cameras  are  requested  to  mail  us  their  Films. 
Developing  6  Ex.,  10c.  Printing  2>4x3U,  3c; 
2'/2xiVi.  4c;  3',ix5V4,  5c.  Post  Cards  5c.  The 
J.  D.  Morgan  Co.,  Jordan,  Minn. 


FOUILTIRY 


m 
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LEGHORNS 
LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?     A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.   Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..    500-514    N.    Dearborn   St..   Chicago,  III. 


RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapesLway — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514   N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  III.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co..   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago,  HI. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anythingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
QVICKLy— 
CHEAVLy — 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N  .  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111 
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Liquid  and   Powder  Insurance 

Two  Dollars  Spent  for  Either  Will  Save  Two  Hundred  Worth  of  Fruit 


SPRAYING  is  nothing  less,  than  orchard  insur- 
ance. If  it  is  properly  done,  it  destroys  nearly 
all  insect  pests,  prevents  rotting,  rust  and 
scab,  stimulates  the  growth  of  foliage  and  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  trees*.  Years  ago  there  were  less 
than  a  quarter  as  many  injurious  insects  and 
orchard  diseases  as  at  the  present  time,  and  with 
the  trees  full  of  birds 
feeding  on  bugs  and 
worms,  spraying  was 
not  required.  The  use- 
less slaughter  of  wild 
birds  has  meant  a  tre- 
mendous economic  loss 
to  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  but  with  con- 
ditions as  they  are, 
spraying  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  any  kind 
of  fruit  is  to  be  raised 
at  a  profit. 

Winter  sprays  de- 
signed to  kill  the  San 
Jose  scale  are  always 
in  the  form  of  liquids 
and  every  part  of 
branch  and  trunk  is 
covered,  the  liquid 
being  applied  with  con- 
siderable force.  Botn 
liquid  and  dry  sprays 
are  used  for  spring  and 
summer  spraying,  being 
selected  to  meet  the 
preference  of  the  or- 
cbanlist.  Much  the 
same  material  is  used 
in  either  case,  arsenate 
of  lead  being  employed 
to  kill  insects  that 
chew  and  sulphur  to 
control  fungous  dis- 
eases. Insects  that 
suck  the  Juices  from 
the  tree  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  contact 
application  of  some  ma- 
terial that  will  smother 
them,  as  they  cannot 
be  poisoned.  The  San 
Jose  scale  is  the  worst 
pest  in  this  class,  and 
winter  spraying  is  de- 
pended upon  to  deal 
with  it.  Aphis  or  plant 
lice  can  be  best  sub- 
dued by  the  use  of  a 
liquid  tobacco  prepara- 
tion, of  which  several 
kinds  are  on  the  mar- 
ket, or  tobacco  dust. 

The  most  important 
spring  spraying  is  the 
one  designed  to  hold 
the  codling  moth  in 
check  and  should  be 
made  within  a  few  days 
after  the  blossom  petals 
fall.  If  made  later,  the 
calyx  will  have  closed 
and  then  little  good 
will  result.  The  calyx 
must  be  filled  with 
.poison,  for  that  is 
where  the  larva  enters. 
Tire  best  material  for 
this  spraying  is  arse- 
nate of  lead,  one  pound  of  the  dry  arsenate  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water  or  other  liquid,  or  two  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  !<;■/]  past':  in  fifty  gallons  of  liquid. 
When  spraying  is  for  the  codling  moth  alone, 
wafer  may  he  used  as  well  as  anything  else,  but 
most  growers  find  it.  desirable  to  spray  for  fungous 
troubles  at  the  same  time,  and  so  combine  bordeaux 


By  E.  I.  Farrington 

mixture  or  a  dilute  lime-sulphur  solution  with  the 
arsenate  of  lead.  This  is  an  economical  practice,  for 
one  application  does  double  service. 

Bordeaux  mixture  was  formerly  used  extensively, 


It   Matter*  Not  Whether  It  Is   ipplted  in  the  Form  <>f  n  l.i<iui<l  or  a  t'owdrr, 
In   I  h«m1   mnl   the   M  <<rU.    Well  Done  It  Is  Time  uml  Honey  A\  ell 


Just  as  paris  green  was,  and  some  growers  still  pre- 
fer them,  but  to  a  large  extent  arsenate  of  lead  and 
lirne-sulphur  have  replaced  them.  When  the  nuinber 
of  trees  to  be  sprayed  is  limited,  it  is  best  to  use 
one  of  the  commercial  preparations,  and  many  com- 
mercial orchardists  find  it  desirable  to  do  this  be- 
cause of  the  superior  manner  in  which  the  ingre- 


dients are  mixed.  It  is  a  common  practice,  tho,  for 
large  growers  to  make  a  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
solution,  because  it  is  cheap  and  very  effective. 
Here  are  the  directions  as  given  by  a  very  success- 
ful apple  producer: 

"Take  ten  pounds  of  good  rock  lime  and  heat  it 
or  apply  enough  water  so  that  it  will  begin  to  slack, 

and  then  sift  in  the 
powdered  sulphur.  Cook 
the  sulphur  by  the  heat 
of  the  lime.  Let  that 
slack  until  all  the  lime 
is  disintegrated,  and 
keep  adding  water. 
When  a  slight  orange 
precipitate  is  being 
formed,  stop  the  action 
by  drenching  with  cold 
water,  or  else  sulphides 
which  are  injurious  to 
foliage  will  be  devel- 
oped." 

It  is  more  work  to 
prepare  this  spray  than 
to  use  a  commercial  so- 
lution, but  it  saves 
something  in  expenses 
and  the  mixture  can  al- 
ways be  depended  on  to 
do  good  work. 

The  exact  propor- 
tions to  use  when 
spraying  apples,  are  ten 
pounds  of  lime,  ten 
pounds  of  sulphur  and 
fifty  gallons  of  water, 
with  one  to  three 
pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  added.  In  the  New 
England  States  five 
pounds  of  lead,  or  even 
more,  may  be  used  in 
order  to  kill  the  brown- 
tail  moths,  which  for- 
tunately are  still  con- 
fined to  that  section. 
When  peach  trees  are 
to  be  sprayed,  the 
amount  of  lime  and  sul- 
phur should  be  reduced 
to  eight  pounds  of  each, 
with  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  These  formulas 
are  easily  remembered 
—10-10-50  for  apples; 
8-8-50  for  peaches.  Yet 
proportions  are  not  ar- 
bitrary, for  different 
formulas  are  used,  but 
they  have  been  found  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction 
in  actual  use.  The  so- 
lution can  be  used  at 
once  or  left  standing 
for  twelve  months.  It 
should  be  strained  be- 
fore it  is  used,  to  pre- 
vent clogging  pumps 
and  nozzles. 

When  the  commercial 
stock  solution  of  lime- 
sulphur  is  used  in  sum- 
mer it  must  be  diluted 
in  the  proportions  of  one 
and  one-half  gallons  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water, 
two  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  then  being  added.  The  lead  kills  the  worms 
and  also  helps  to  keep  the  lime-sulphur  mixture 
from  burning  the  foliage.  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
arsenate  of  lead  give  equally  good  results,  hut  It  18 
a  common  complaint  that  bordeaux  rusts  the  fruit. 
Still,  it  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  and  many 
Continued  on  1'age  318 
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//  Is  Putting  Such  Little  Things  Together  That  Swells  the  Income 


Selling  Honey  by  Mail 

FOR  several  months  the  following  advertisement 
has  appeared  in  one  of  the  Chicago  papers: 
HONEY  AND  CHEESE— Send  us  $1.50  for 
12  pound  can  of  the  finest  honey  you  ever  tasted; 
$1  for  6  pounds;  fancy  brick  cheese,  5  pounds  $1.15; 
Swiss,  5  pounds,  $1.50;  American,  5  pounds  $1.25. 
All  postpaid.  30  pound  can  of  honey,  $3.50;  60 
pounds  $6  f.  o.  b.  Monroe,  Wis.  E.  B.  Rosa. 

This  advertisement,  occupying  an  inch  of  space, 
has  been  a  money-maker  for  Mr.  Rosa,  by  the  sales 
it  has  made  both  of  honey  and  cheese.  He  is 
obliged  to  limit  his  parcel  post  sales  to  the  second 
zone,  however,  for  the  charges  increase  very  rapid- 
ly beginning  with  the  third  zone  and  it  becomes 
cheaper  to  ship  by  express.  The  express  on  a 
twelve-pound  can  of  honey  to  Boston  is  under  50 
cents,  but  the  parcel  post  charge  would  be  more 
than  80  cents. 

Several  beekeepers  have  found  that  a  very  good 
business  in  extracted  honey  can  be  done  by  parcel 
post  within  a  limited  area.  Orders  are  likely  to 
come  in  rather  slowly  the  first  year,  but  if  the 
honey  is  good  the  repeat  orders  grow  from  season 
to  season  and  many  people  are  obtained  for  perma- 
nent customers.  That  being  the  case,  it  pays  the 
beekeeper  to  make  use  of  follow-up  letters  or 
cards,  all  old  customers  being  written  to  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  season  with  a  statement  as  to  the 
size  and  character  of  the  crop.  The  cards  with 
which  one  New  York  State  producer  jogs  the  mem- 
ory of  former  buyers  contain  tempting  recipes  for 
the  use  of  honey,  telling  how  to  use  it  with  grape 
fruit,  in  the  making  of  hard  sauce,  etc. 

The  best  way  to  keep  a  record  of  sales  and  pur- 
chasers is  to  use  the  card  system  and  a  suitable  box 
with  indexed  cards  may  be  bought 
ior  a  dollar  or  less.  Probably  the 
majority  of  trial  orders  will  be  for 
twelve-pound  cans,  if  that  size  is  ad- 
vertised, and  it  is  much  easier  to 
tempt  newspaper  readers  with  these 
small  cans  than  it  is  with  those  hold- 
ing thirty  pounds,  altho  the  latter  are 
much  more  commonly  used.  After  a 
customer  has  been  obtained,  it  may  be 
possible  to  induce  him  to  buy  thirty- 
pound  cans  by  pointing  out  that  he 
will  be  able  to  save  money  in  that 
way,  as  well  as  by  explaining  that 
the  honey  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 

Tin  cans  are  used  exclusively  for 
parcel  post  shipments,  and  patent 
friction-top  cans  seem  to  be  most 
satisfactory  to  the  buyers.  The  cans 
are  mailed  in  heavy  corrugated  board 
boxes  or  in  light  wooden  boxes,  and 
it  is  important  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing a  good  impression  to  have  a  neat 
and  attractive  label  on  the  can.  Very, 
little  success  in  the  mailing  of  comb 
honey  has  been  reported  and  it  is 
advisable  to  push  the  sale  of  extracted  honey  as 
much  as  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bee- 
keeper who  advertises  honey  direct  from  the 
farm  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  city  grocer, 
for  the  public  at  large  is  still  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  most  of  the  honey  sold  in  bottles  and  jars  in 
city  shops  is  adulterated. 

Mr.  Rosa  lives  in  the  cheese-making  section  of 
the  country  and  is  able  to  combine  that  product 
with  honey  very  advantageously.  In  other  parts  of 
the  country,  the  enterprising  farmer  will  find  some 
other  commodity  which  he  can  advertise,  and  a  cir- 
cular regarding  this  article  will  go  out  with  every 
shipment  of  honey.  In  that  manner  he  can  obtain 
a  select  list  of  mail  order  customers  and  make  the 
most  of  the  parcel  post. — E.  I.  F. 

Keep  an  Account 

FOR  the  past  two  years  I  have  kept  an  account 
of  everything  sold  from  the  farm.  Nothing 
went  to  merchant  in  town  or  a  commission 
man  in  the  city,  but  what  was  jotted  down  in  the 
book.  Do  I  like  the  plan?  It  pleases  me  very 
much.  It  takes  a  little  time,  but  it  pays  to  keep 
books. 

First— Because  a  person  is  able  to  tell  the  in- 
come from  the  farm  each  year. 

Second — If  one  desires  to  know  what  is  the  best- 
paying  crop  one  year  with  another,  the  book  tells 
the  story.  So  it  is  helpful  in  planning  the  crop  for 
another  year. 

Third — If  there  should  be  a  question  as  to  what 
the  merchant  paid  for  products  on  a  certain  date, 
the  account  book  settles  the  difficulty.  - 

Fourtli — Should  a  person  wish  to  know  whether 
the  poultry  has  paid  expenses  the  past  year,  the 
book  will  give  the  desired  information. 

Fifth — If  you  want  to  sell  your  farm  and  the 


agent  desires  to  know  what  your  place  has  brought 
you  year  after  year,  you  can  refer  to  the  book  and 

find  out. 

So  I  am  fully  convinced  that  keeping  an  account 
of  the  sales  from  the  farm  is  just  as  essential  as 
keeping  account  of  all  expenses. — W.  D.  N. 

Gophers  and  Moles  Worth  Money 

THE  demand  for  raw  furs  has  been  so  great 
that  now  even  the  pelts  of  the  mole  and 
gopher  can  be  sold.  In  the  past  the  skins 
of  these  small  animals  were  worthless,  yet  they 
were  caught  by  thousands  of  boys  in  an  effort  to 
rid  the  fields  of  them.  They  are  such  a  nuisance  to 
the  farmer  that  bounties  were  offered  in  some  coun- 
ties and  often  the  owners  of  land  would  pay  a  re- 
ward for  them  also.  But  the  pelts  could  not  be 
sold,  consequently  they  were  thrown  away. 

Within  the  past  few  months  one  large  fur  firm 
has  made  an  effort  to  see  if  it  could  not  interest 
large  manufacturers  in  moles  and  gophers.  The  re- 
sult has  been  very  gratifying  indeed.  This  means 
that  the  smaller  boys  can  make  their  pin  money  in 
their  leisure  time  trapping  the  animals.  Almost 
any  farmer  will  give  a  bounty  for  moles  and  go- 
phers taken  in  his  fields.  Ten  cents  apiece  is  the 
usual  reward.  And  the  boy  that  lives  In  a  county 
w  lu  re  something  is  paid  can  make  as  much,  the 
writer  believes,  as  the  average  muskrat  trapper  of 
his  age. 

The  writer  endeavored  to  secure  prices  which 
this  firm  who  will  buy  them  was  willing  to  pay,  but 
the  president  informed  him  that  since  so  little  was 
known  of  the  quality  of  the  skins,  this  was  impossi- 
ble at  the  present  time.    However,  he  stated  that 
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he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  pelts  sent  in  and 
would  pay  all  the  market  would  stand  for  them. 
When  asked  how  the  moles  and  gophers  should  be 
prepared  for  shipment,  he  stated  that  the  skins 
ought  to  be  open — that  is,  cut  down  the  belly  and 
stretched  on  a  board  as  nearly  square  as  possible. 
To  dry  them,  place  in  a  cool,  shady  place.  Do  not 
put  salt  or  any  other  preparation  on  them. 

The  gopher  is  easy  to  trap.  Go  into  the  field  and 
locate  a  fresh  mound.  Dig  down  until  you  come  to 
the  runway.  Often  'a  hole  will  be  found  open,  so 
that  little  digging  is  necessary.  Scoop  out  a  place 
for  the  trap.  The  ordinary  rat  trap  is  good — size 
No.  0,  altho  the  No.  1  can  be  employed.  After  the 
set  lias  been  made  and  staked,  take  a  square  piece 
of  sod  or  a  board  and  place  it  over  the  mound 
where  the  trap  is.  Then  cover  with  dirt  so  as  to 
exclude  all  light.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  trap  a 
number  of  these  little  animals  every  day,  for  prac- 
tically no  care  need  be  taken  with  the  sets.  A  boy 
of  8  or  9  years  can  do  the  trick  nicely. 

To  take  the  mole,  place  the  trap  in  a  fresh  run- 
way, digging  down  so  the  jaws  are  slightly  below 
the  level  of  the  path.  Then  cover  the  same  as  I 
have  described  for  taking  the  gopher. 

When  a  number  of  skins  are  dried,  they  can  be 
packed  in  a  small  pasteboard  box,  or  wrapped  in 
stout  paper  or  cloth,  and  shipped. 

The  writer  believes  that  this  move  by  the  fur 
firm  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  farmer  who  is 
bothered  with  gophers  and  moles — especially  the 
former,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  almost 
every  rural  community.  Further,  the  money  ob- 
tained from  the  skins  will  prove  a  lure  to  many 
small  boys  who  wisli  to  make  their  spending  money 
for  the  summer.  The  sport  will  also  be  the  means 
of  supplying  the  boy  with  first-hand  knowledge  of 
nature  and  animal  life,  to  a  certain  extent.  Hence, 
it  is  a  good  thing  all  around. — G.  J.  T. 


Why  1  Keep  the  Telephone 

THE  telephone  affords  a  pleasurable  conver- 
sation between  neighbors,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  visit.  This  is  one  reason  why  I 
have  a  telephone,  but  it  is  not  the  best  reason.  1 
also  keep  a  telephone  because  it  is  a  time  saver.  It 
often  makes  unnecessary  a  trip  of  several  miles. 
For  instance,  I  ordered  a  piece  of  machinery  by 
mail.  It  was  to  come  by  freight.  By  telephone  1 
kept  in  touch  with  the  freight  agent  and  knew  when 
to  go  after  the  article.  Without  a  telephone  I 
would  have  made  a  trip  or  two  unnecessarily. 

But  the  main  reason  I  keep  a  telephone  is  be- 
cause it  saves  me  money.  I  am  paying  an  exorbi- 
tant rate  for  the  telephone,  nearly  $2  per  month. 
Yet  this  last  season  I  sold  by  telephone  enough 
truck  out  of  our  garden  patch  to  more  than  pay  for 
the  year's  rent.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  it,  such  as 
lettuce,  radishes,  asparagus,  turnips  and  beets, 
would  have  gone  to  waste  if  it  had  not  been  sold  to 
our  groceryman  over  the  telephone.  So  I  would  not 
do  without  a  telephone  for  this  one  reason. 

Then  sometimes  I  have  an  emergency  call.  A 
horse,  a  cow,  is  sick  and  the  veterinary  surgeon 
must  be  called  at  once.  He  must  get  here  as  soon 
as  possible  to  relieve  the  suffering  animal.  One 
time  the  boy  was  sick,  suffering  intensely,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  the  physician  was  relieving  him.  The 
telephone  had  brought  him  in  a  hurry. — W.  D.  N. 

Homemade  Fire  Extinguisher 

IN  OUR  country  home  we  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  fire-fighting  in  a  most  inexpensive  and 
satisfactory  way.   I  now  feel  really  safe,  tho  far 
from  a  city  fire  department. 

A  countless  number  of  fires  origi- 
nate inside  the  house.  Proceeding  on 
this  theory,  we  carried  out  our  idea, 
which  was  to  make  available  for  use 
the  water  from  the  inside  faucets.  (We 
have  water  piped  into  the  house,  as 
many  country  homes  of  today  have.) 

A  plumber  exchanged  our  kitchen 
faucets  for  others  having  threads  at 
the  bottom  to  which  an  ordinary  gar- 
den hose  is  attached  and  a  stream  of 
water  can  be  sent  to  the  farthest  cor- 
ner of  any  room  in  the  house  if  nec- 
essary. 

Our  friends  first  praise,  then  copy 
the  idea.— A.  M.  H. 

Plant  Lice 

SEVERAL  varieties  of  plant  lice 
and  the  brightly  spotted  Harle- 
quin cabbage  bug  are  appearing 
in  considerable  numbers  at  several 
points  in  the  State.   As  is  the  case  in 
combating  house  flies,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  kill  the  early  speci- 
mens of  these  insects  in  order  that  the  number  of 
breeding  individuals  may  be  reduced  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, before  the  eggs  for  the  first  brood  are  laid. 

Plant  lice,  wherever  found,  should  be  sprayed  im- 
mediately with  kerosene  emulsion.  Kerosene  emul- 
sion is  a  kind  of  soft  soap  which  is  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  following  formula: 

Hard  soap,  one-half  pound;  hot  water  (soft),  one 
gallon;  kerosene,  two  gallons.  Cut  the  soap  into 
small  pieces  and  dissolve  in  hot  water.  Add  the 
kerosene  immediately  and  churn  it  violently  at  the 
same  time.  Pumping  the  mixture  back  into  itself 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  with  a  hand  force  pump  or 
syringe  is  an  excellent  method  of  mixing,  as  the 
materials  must  be  mixed  until  they  form  a  thick, 
creamy  combination,  in  which  no  free  oil  shows  on 
the  surface.  This  is  a  concentrated  mixture  and 
must  be  diluted  before  using.  For  use  on  apple  or 
pear  foliage,  one  gallon  of  the  emulsion  should  be 
diluted  with  nine  gallons  of  water. 

The  lice  tend  to  accumulate  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  of  their  several  host  plants  and  this 
is  the  point  which  makes  their  control  rather  more 
troublesome  than  with  other  pests,  but  by  having  a 
suitable  nozzle  and  sufficient  pressure  at  the  pump 
then  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  quite  readily 
for  such  low-growing  plants  as  cantaloupes,  cu- 
cumbers, etc. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  growing  crops  which  are 
subject  to  injury  by  Harlequin  cabbage  bug,  that 
turnips  or  mustard  be  planted  between  the  rows,  so 
that  the  Harlequin  cabbage  bugs  or  lice  may  lie 
treated  by  the  straight  kerosene  spray,  as  they  de- 
velop upon  this  "catch  crop,"  so  that  the  supply  of 
insects  for  the  money  crop  may  be  kept  down  thru 
the  killing  of  all  successive  broods  on  the  "catch 
crop." — Frederick  H.  Blodgett,  Plant  Pathologist 
Extension  Service,  Texas  A.  and  M.  College. 
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Picking  and  Packing  Small  Fruits 


THE  importance  of  careful  pick- 
ing and  handling  in  preventing 
decay  in  such  fruits  as  cherries  and 
prunes  is  brought  out  in  Department 
Bulletin  331,  which  contains  a  report 
of  experiments  conducted  with  these 
fruits  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Ore- 
gon. Hitherto  it  has  not  usually  been 
found  profitable  to  ship  fresh  cher- 
ries and  prunes  from  this  region  to 
distant  markets  because  of  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  in  which  the 
products  arrive.  These  investiga- 
tions demonstrate  that  a  great  part 
of  the  decay  can  be  prevented  by  the 
exercise  of  proper  care,  but  that  un- 
less care  is  exercised  there  is  little 
hope  of  disposing  of  the  fresh  cherry 
and  prune  crop  of  this  region  in  dis- 
tant markets.  The  facts  brought  out 
in  the  investigation  are  believed  to 
be  applicable  also  to  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  losses  which  shippers  of  cher- 
ries and  prunes  experience  are  due 
chiefly  to  brown  rot  and  to  other 
fungi  which  gain  entrance  thru  abra- 
sions in  the  skin,  or  other  injuries  to 
the  fruit.  The  brown  rot  must  be 
controlled  by  proper  orchard  prac- 
tice. On  the  other  hand,  the  loss 
from  those  forms  of  fungi  which 
do  not  attack  healthy,  sound  fruit 
can  be  minimized  by  careful  han- 
dling. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  fact 
the  investigators  stored  various  lots 
of  carefully  handled  fruit  and  of 
commercially  handled  fruit  for  vary- 
ing periods  in  a  refrigerator  car,  in 
which  the  conditions  were  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  identical  with 
those  under  which  the  fruit  would 
travel  in  actual  commercial  practice. 
At  the  end  of  five  days  in  the  iced 
car,  the  carefully  handled  fruit 
showed  an  average  of  only  0.5  per 
cent  of  decay,  while  the  commercial- 
ly handled  fruit  showed  2.8  per  cent 
of  decay,  or  practically  six  times  the 
amount.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  the 
carefully  handled  fruit  had  1.5  per 
cent  of  decay,  and  the  commercially 
handled  lots  12.3  per  cent,  or  eight 
times  as  much.  Ten  days  is  ap- 
proximately the  time  required  to  ship 
fruit  from  the  Willamette  Valley  to 
Chicago. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  from 
experiments  with  prunes,  altho  with 
them  the  percentage  of  decay  for 
both  commercially  handled  and  care- 


fully handled  fruit  was  smaller  than 
with  cherries.  It  is  pointed  out, 
however,  that  altho  every  effort  was 
made  to  have  the  conditions  approxi- 
mate those  in  actual  transportation, 
it  is  probable  that  the  fruit  kept  bet- 
ter in  the  iced  car  used  for  these 
tests  than  it  would  in  the  ordinary 
refrigerator  car  in  transit. 

Experiments  were  also  conducted 
both  with  carefully  handled  and 
commercially  handled  fruit  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  precooling  before 
placing  the  fruit  in  the  refrigerator 
car.  These  tests  show  that  precool- 
ing is  undoubtedly  of  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  prevent  losses  due  to  careless  han- 
dling. Injured  fruit  will  decay 
whether  it  is  precooled  or  not,  and 
for  this  reason  precooling  is  not  rec- 
ommended unless  it  is  preceded  by 
adequate  care  in  picking  and  pack- 
ing. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  any  de- 
lay between  the  packing  and  the 
shipping  of  fruit  hastens  decay.  The 
amount  of  damage  done  in  this  way 
will  vary,  of  course,  but  under  any 
circumstances  it  is  considerable. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  in  picking  the  fruit  not  to 
bruise  it,  and  that  it  should  be  trans- 
ferred as  few  times  as  possible  from 
one  container  into  another.  While  it 
is  being  held  in  the  orchard  and  after 
picking  it  should  be  kept .  in  the 
shade,  and  the  hauling  wagon  should 
be  provided  with  canvas  in  order  to 
keep  off  sun  and  dirt.  In  grading, 
all  damaged  fruit  should  be  culled 
out,  and  as  soon  as  the  shipment  has 
been  packed  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  refrigerator  car. 

The  extra  expense  of  careful  han- 
dling, it  is  said,  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  reduction  of  losses  from 
decay  and  the  ability  of  the  fruit  to 
maintain  itself  in  good  condition 
while  exposed  for  sale.  If  these  sug- 
gestions are  adopted  generally  by 
fruit  growers  and  in  consequence  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  crop  mar- 
keted fresh,  it  is  believed  that  the  in- 
dustry will  benefit  greatly  and  its 
extension  will  be  made  profitable. 
That  this  fact  is  being  recognizee!  by 
fruit  growers  is  indicated  by  the 
cooperation  afforded  the  department 
in  its  investigation  by  the  growers 
in  the  Willamette  Valley. 


To  Market  in  South  Carolina 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  strawberries 
will  soon  be  in  the  markets. 
Altho  the  season  is  somewhat  late 
this  year,  Conway,  Adrian,  Mt.  Ta- 
bor, Chadburn  and  other  South  and 
North  Carolina  points  commence 
shipping  strawberries  the  middle  of 
April.  The  movement  will  be  just 
about  as  large  as  last  year.  Out  of 
Conway  alone  thirty-five  to  forty 
cars  will  be  shipped. 

All  of  the  cars  out  of  Horry 
County,  and  out  of  points  ncrth  to- 
ward North  Carolina  will  be  billed 
out  of  Chadburn,  N.  C.  Over  600 
cars  were  billed  out  of  Chadburn 
last  year.  About  the  same  number 
will  pass  out  of  Chadhurn  this  year. 

All  of  the  cars  are  iced  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  and  then  are  re- 
ceived at  Chadburn.  From  this 
point  they  are  rolled  to  the  ship- 
ping point. 

South  Carolina  strawberries  will 
be  shipped  into  all  the  important 
eastern  markets.  The  State  Market 
Agent  at  Clemson  College  will  be 
with  the  shippers  thruout  the  entire 
season,  and  will  extend  to  them  ev- 
ery possible  assistance  in  the  matter 
of  marketing  their  crop. 

The  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization  will  cooperate  with  the 
State  Market  Agent,  and  keep  him 
posted  on  the  market  condition* 
and  the  prevailing  prices.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  successful  marketing 
scheme  can  be  launched. 

The  South  Carolina  Asparagus 
Association  has  made  preparations 
to  ship  green  asparagus  in  carload 


lots.  Several  hundred  crates  of 
white  "grass"  have  already  been 
shipped  by  express.  From  now  on 
the  growers  will  confine  themselves 
to  green  asparagus  as  this  quality 
of  asparagus  is  in  greater  demand 
in  the  big  markets. 

The  South  Carolina  Asparagus 
Association  has  employed  the  North 
American  Fruit  Exchange  to  dis- 
tribute this  product  in  the  markets. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Quinby,  their  representa- 
tive who  has  had  lifelong  experi- 
ence in  the  distribution  of  perish- 
able products,  will  be  right  at  the 
shipping  points,  and  will  maintain 
his  office  at  Williston.  The  South 
Carolina  State  Market  Agent  is 
spending  considerable  time  in  the 
asparagus  districts,  and  is  render- 
ing every  possible  service  in  the 
marketing  of  this  product. 

Altho  the  cold  weather  and  the 
severe  winds  have  held  the  aspara- 
gus back,  the  growers  are  very  hope- 
ful for  a  profitable  year. 

The  important  shipping  points  are 
Williston,  Ridge  Springs,  St.  Mat- 
thews, Trenton,  Elko,  White  Pond 
and  Hatheville. 


"The  Babcock  tester  has  been  a 
wonderful  factor  in  the  development 
of  dairying  in  Texas.  It  has  en- 
abled the  dairy  farmer  to  weed  out 
unprofitable  individuals.  It  has 
placed  the  creameries  on  a  practical 
buying  basis  and  has  given  the  col- 
leges a  method  of  solving  the  more 
important  economic  problems  of 
dairying." — J.  W.  Ridgway,  College 
Station,  Texas. 


Garden  Notes 

APPLY  only  well  rotted  manure 
to  the  garden  soil.  Fresh  ma- 
nure causes  a  rank  growth  of  to- 
matoes, melons,  cucumbers  and  pep- 
pers at  the  expense  of  the  fruit. 
Practically  every  vegetable  requires 
a  non-acid  soil.  If  the  soil  is  sour, 
apply  three  tons  of  ground  lime- 
stone to  the  acre.  In  planting, 
group  all  long-season  and  perennial 
crops  together.  The  short-season 
crops  are  soon  out  of  the  way  and 
may  be  followed  by  a  succession  of 
crops  if  they  are  planted  in  adjoin- 
ing rows.  Rotate  the  crops.  There 
will  be  less  danger  from  such  dis- 
eases as  potato  scab,  melon  rust  and 
corn  smut,  than  when  the  same  crops 
are  grown  on  the  same  soil  year 
after  year. 

Club-Root  of  Cabbage 

CLUB-ROOT  or  big  root  of  cab- 
bage has  become  a  troublesome 
disease  in  many  sections.  This  or- 
ganism lives  over  in  the  soil.  For 
its  control  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends the  use  of  sound  seedling 
plants,  the  rotation  of  crops  and  the 
distribution  of  refuse  from  infected 
fields.  Infected  soil  or  manure  should 
not  be  carried  to  uninfected  spots. 
Liming  the  soil  heavily  in  the  fall 
will  sometimes  check  the  disease  but 
not  under  all  conditions.  Insects  do 
not  spread  the  disease. 
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4H.P, 
Cushman 
on  a  Binder. 

Same 
Engine 
Does  All 
Other 

Farm  Work. 

The  one  successful 
BinderEngine.  At- 
tachments for  any 
binder.  Twohorses 
easily  pull 8-ft  bind- 
er in  heavy  grain. as 
engine  drivessickle 
and  all  machinery 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

For  All  Farm  Work 


Throttle  Governed.  Very 
lightweight.  4  H.  P.  only 
1901bs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ing system  prevents  over- 
heating. Tank  on  front  bal- 
ances engine  on  rear.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  l'ulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.     4  to  20  H.  P. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

946  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


4  H.  P  Ootflt  tor --AII- 
Purpoe*Worfc.  Same 

InjH  Dead  an  Wetfer 


95  AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  Trial.  Fully  Guaran- 
teed. Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Bowl  m 
sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dairy 
It largo  or  small  obtainbandsome  catalog.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO 

ftEtfilAM  HARES 

Skunks.  Mink,  Squabs,  Frogs,  etc. 
Big  profits.  Postal  brings  free 
literature.  Tells  how,  address 
H.  H.  iarnei,  40  Lincoln  Si,  Greenfield,  Mast. 


Mr.  Edison's 
Wonderful 

New  Instrument 


NEW 


Master 

Instrument 


(Mr.  Edison  s  Latest  Invention) 

Write  today  for  our  ve.w  Edison  Catalog  —  the  catalog  that  tells  you  about  the  wonderful  new 
model  Kdi.snn  with  Mr.  Edison's  neiv  diamond  point  reproducer.  It  will  also  tell  you  about 
our  NEW  Edison  Offerl  Mow  read: 


The  Offer: 


We  will  send  you  the  new  model  Edison  (choice  of 
horn  or  hornless  instrument)  and  your  choice  of 
nil  tho  brand  new  Btaa  Amberoi  i 


F.  K.  BABSON 

f!iue  Amhcrol  records  without  a     a#  *-JlMH0,n  Phonograph  Distributors 
j  at  home,  you  decide  not  to  buy  422&  Mison  Blk.  Chicago. 

,end  it  back  at  our  expense.  On  tho  other  hand,  if  you  want  to  ke*>p  it,  send  on  y  a  Gentlemen:  -  Without  any  obliga* 

small  deposit.    Pay  tho  rent  as  you  can  afford,   Terms  as  low  as  a  low  dollars  a  tiona  please  send  me  your  New  Edison 

month  without  Interest.   You  gat  the  N«w  J-Mison  at  the  rock-bottom  pricu.  *  ,  VltaJ°ff  and.tull  partic  u  lars^of  your.  :reo 

Wrifp  fni*  frz\  1     C*  Send  the  coupon  or  Bend  a  letter  or 

write iur  ^dialog  p0B(.  card  for  onr  new  gdiaoncata. 
log  and  particulars  of  this  trial  offer.   No  obliffationd.    Write  today. 


F.  K.  BABSON, 


Gdfson  Phonograph  Distributors, 
4225  Edison  Block,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 


trial  offer  on  the  new"  model  Edison  "Phono- 
graphs. 

Name.. 


Canadian  Office:  355  Portage  Ave..  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


Address.. 


selling  The  Saturday  Blade.  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  in  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  iri 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Each  active  agent 
for  our  papers  is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  instructions  In  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 

 CO-UPOB3FI1'1'  OI;T  TODAY  AND  SEND  TO  US  


I  accept  the  agency 
for  y  o  it  r  \  papers. 
Send  me  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  an  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  week.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship in  file  Lone 
Hcouts  and  hnilge  nnd 
hookiet  of  instructions 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Name 


Street  or  R,  F.  D,  No 


Age  Town 
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Cf^F  HOC  FEEDER 


In  54 dart  the  Mayor*  Soil-Hog  Foador  pay*  foi 

itself.  FK  KE  circular  tells  all  about  it.  Hogs  mutt 
root  against  feed  arm  to  get  Iced— only  a  certain 
amount  ia  releaaed  with  each  rooting.  Waata  Im- 
poaalbla.  Accommodates  60  hogs.  Made  ol 
galvanized  and  caat  iron— laata  years.   FREE  TRIAL, 


AUTOMATIC-* 
SAVES  FEED— 
SANITARY 


PREVENTS 
DISEASE 

BARKED  BY 
110.000  BOND 


THE  MEYER  CORPORATION 

Dept.  211  MORTON,  EX. 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Free 

The  American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 
New  York.  Baltimore.  Phil, 
•delphia,  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc. 


Ornamental 
Fence 


Forty-one  Inches 
high  at  20c  per  foot 
—posts,  line  rail- 
ing:, silver  bronzed 
ornaments, topbraided 
wire  and  wire  fence 
filler  included.  Chick- 
en tight— made  from  heavy,  galvanized  wire.  Cor- 
ner and  gate  posts  3  inches— fine  posts  and  line  rail 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Catalog  contains  44  designs  of 
beautiful  yard  fence.  Full  line  of  Farm,  Walk  and 
Poultry  Gates, at  extra-  ^ 
ordinary  low  prices  with  < 
a  money  back  guarantee.  * 
Get  our  beautiful  free 
illustrated  catalog. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 

461  North  St.,  Kokom..  Ind. 


BOYS    LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT. 

paper  tells  all 
about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  Jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  to  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  15c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout  (13 
Issues)  for  13  weeks  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER.  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach* 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnrr  DAAtf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfCE  BUUH 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-band,  (35  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.    i.calo.burg.  Kanaaa. 


Liquid  and  Powder  Insurance 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
rventions.    Book  "How  to  Obtain 
Patent"   ami  "What  to  Invent" 

I  sent  tree.  Scntl  rouirh  sketch  for  free 
I  report  as  to  patentability.  Manufacturers 
constantly  writing  us  for  patents  we  have 
obtained.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our 
expense. 

CHaNDLEeaCHANDLCC,  Patent  Atfys 

Est  20Ytars.    Qtg  F.  St, Washington.  D.C. 


■Tl  JT pTD  IA  HUM!..  FARM.  THEATRE  and  TOWN 
■        1  w  LIMITING  PLANTS,  LAMPS,  MOTORS. 

Il.lu,  It.tl.Tlo.,  Pan.,  Knglnn,  111  nnm.i..  (  li»rK.-,-..  Illk.  Ki.li  & 
Into  l.lelil..    t'al.Hrl..    OHIO  hl.KITItld  H  OIIKH.  I  IrreUutf,  0. 


PATENTS^ 


—WATSON  K.  <:OI.KlWAWv 

"'.'ishlngton,  1).  0.    Hooks  free. 
lgbestri<fi>ro.i"3s.    Best  rosulta 


The  advertising  you  sec  In  THE  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  Ih  thoroly  reliable.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  In  The  Farming 
Husiness." 
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people  like  It.  Two  pounds  of  arse- 
nate of  lead  should  be  added  to  fifty 
gallons  of  standard  bordeaux.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  seems  to  give  better 
results  on  grapes  than  lime-sulphur. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  less 
effective  on  plum  trees,  and  lime- 
sulphur  should  be  used  by  plum 
growers. 

Many  peach  growers  have  burned 
the  leaves  off  their  trees  by  using 
too  strong  a  lime-sulphur  solution, 
and  not  recognizing  that  they  them- 
selves were  at  fault,  have  condemned 
this  solution.  It  is  always  safest  to 
use  the  self-boiled  solution  on  both 
peach  and  plum  trees  after  the 
leaves  appear. 

Curculio,  canker  worm  and  tent 
caterpillars  as  well  as  codling  moth 
are  killed  when  arsenate  of  lead  is 
added  to  the  spray  applied  to  apple 
and  pear  trees.  Indeed,  lime-sul- 
phur alone  has  been  found  fairly  ef- 
fective in  controlling  the  codling 
moth.  If  applied  before  the  buds 
burst,  the  lime-sulphur  solution  will 
largely  prevent  leaf  curl  on  peach 
trees.  This  solution  is  an  antiseptic 
and  may  be  used  for  sterilizing  prun- 
ing implements  and  knives  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  blight,  plum  knot 
and  the  like. 

Altho  liquid  sprays  are  very  gen- 
erally used,  the  practice  of  dry 
spraying  is  being  gradually  intro- 
duced and  experiments  along  this 
line  are  being  made  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  value  and  ef- 
ficacy of  the  dry  spray  method  in 
the  garden  and  on  the  small  place, 
and  it  seems  likely  to  grow  in  favor 
with  the  large  orchardist  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  the  material 
can  be  handled.  Some  years  ago  at- 
tempts at  dusting  fruit  trees  were 
given  considerable  prominence  in  tho 
Northwest,  but  results  were  not  very 
satisfactory  owing  to  the  fact  that 
bordeaux  mixture  was  depended 
upon  for  the  most  part,  and  poorly 
designed  machines  were  used  for  ap- 
plying it.  The  machines  now  on  the 
market,  however,  are  highly  efficient 
and  are  made  in  sizes  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  growers,  from  those  with 
a  few  trees  to  the  owners  of  many 
acres.  The  dusting  preparations, 
too,  have  been  worked  out  with  great 
care  and  skill  and  include  both 
poisons  and  fungicides. 

The  calyx  spray,  made  just  after 
the  petals  of  the  blossoms  fall,  as 
already  described,  controls  the  cod- 
ling moth  and  other  insects  and  also 
scab,  a  combination  of  arsenate  of 
lead  and  dusting  sulphur  being  em- 
ployed. Other  applications  are  to  be 
made,  just  as  with  liquid  sprays,  but 
this  is  the  most  important. 

The  combination  of  dry  arsenate 
of  lead  and  powdered  or  dusting  sul- 
phur is  an  extremely  valuable  one, 
altho  both  the  lead  and  the  sulphur 
may  be,  and  often  are,  used  sepa- 
rately. One  is  an  insecticide,  how- 
ever, and  the  other  a  fungicide,  so 
that  when  used  together  they  cover 
a  wide  range  of  usefulness.  In  order 
to  be  effective,  the  sulphur  must  be 
fine  enough  to  pass  thru  a  250-mesh 
sieve,  and  only  sulphur  designed  for 
dusting  should  be  purchased.  The 
lead  and  sulphur  may  be  mixed  at 
home,  or  they  may  be  purchased 
relay  mixed.  For  the  home  garden, 
equal  parts  by  volume  are  recom- 
mended, as  being  most  effective  for 
treating  vegetables,  shrubs,  small 
fruits  and  the  like.  For  the  general 
orchardist,  however,  a  mixture  of  75 
per  cent  sulphur  and  25  per  cent 
arsenate  of  lead  will  be  about  right, 
altho  more  lead  will  probably  be 
needed  if  the  brown-tail  or  gypsy 
moth  is  to  be  controlled.  Two  pounds 
of  the  mixture  will  be  needed  for 
each  tree. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  have  the  foliage 
wet  in  order  to  make  the  dust 
stick?"  is  a  question  sure  to  be 
asked.  The  answer  is  No,  for  the 
reason  that  the  finely  ground  powder 
is  caught  by  the  tiny  hairs  on  the 
leaves  and  remains  quite  as  long  as 
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the  poison  or  fungicide  in  a  liquid 
spray.  And  as  both  the  sulphur  and 
the  arsenate  of  lead  are  insoluble  in 
water,  they  cannot  be  dissolved  and 
washed  out. 

The  materials  required  for  dusting 
operations  cost  a  little  more  than 
liquid  sprays,  but  this  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  saving  in  time  and  labor 
which  is  effected.  In  actual  prac- 
tice the  cost  of  spraying  is  consid- 
erably reduced  when  the  dusting 
method  is  followed  and  with  no  ap- 
parent loss  in  efficiency.  There  is 
no  water  to  haul,  of  course,  there  is 
much  less  weight  to  carry,  there  is 
no  danger  of  burning,  the  first  cost  is 
small,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is 
very  low  and  a  very  much  larger 
area  can  be  covered  in  the  same 
length  of  time  than  when  liquid 
sprays  are  used. 

Machines  for  dusting  vary  all  the 
way  from  small  powder  guns  for  use 
in  the  home  garden  to  dusters 
mounted  on  wagons  and  operated  by 
gasoline  engine.  The  larger  ma- 
chines will  throw  a  cloud  of  dust 
over  the  tallest  orchard  tree.  Ex- 
periments made  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Experiment  Station  have  shown 
a  total  cost  of  $34  when  using  one 
of  these  large  machines  to  dust  350 
trees,  as  against  $43  when  using 
liquid  sprays.  The  saving  was  in 
labor,  for  three  men  and  a  team  were 
required  for  three  days  to  spray 
with  the  lime-sulphur  solution,  while 
one  man  and  a  horse  covered  the 
same  ground  in  half  a  day  when  a 
dry  spray  was  employed.  Of  course, 
the  use  of  dry  sprays  is  too  newafor 
any  one  to  give  the  method  his  un- 
qualified indorsement,  but  the  dust- 
ing plan  is  one  which  will  have  to 
be  recognized  by  all  fruit  growers  in 
the  future. 

Getting  back  to  the  matter  of  gen- 
eral practice,  it  is  found  that  while 
the  spraying  of  the  trees  just  as  the 
petals  fall  gives  protection  from  the 
first  brood  of  codling  moth,  a  second 
is  needed  some  seven  weeks  later,  or 
about  the  middle  of  July.  If  the 
codling  moth  is  very  bad,  another 
spraying  ten  days  after  the  calyx 
application  will  prove  an  advantage. 
Also,  if  the  scab  is  very  prevalent 
it  will  pay  to  spray  just  previous  to 
what  is  likely  to  be  a  period  of  wet 
weather,  for  it  is  then  that  the 
spores  are  developed  most  freely. 

If  spraying  is  to  be  of  value,  the 
work  must  be  done  thoroly,  covering 
every  part  of  the  tree,  beginning 
with  the  trunk  and  working  up,  and 
taking  pains  to  get  under  the  leaves. 
The  spray  must  be  fine,  but  it  must 
be  applied  with  considerable  force. 
With  an  extension  rod  and  the  proper 
kind  of  nozzle,  many  trees  may  be 
sprayed  from  one  side,  but  often- 
times it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
two  trips  along  each  row,  especially 
if  the  wind  is  blowing  when  the  first 
application  is  made.  The  warm,  still 
day  is  best  for  spraying,  but  if  the 
sun  is  very  hot  there  is  more  danger 
of  burning  the  foliage. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  pump 
large  enough  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  otherwise  much  time  will  be 
wasted  and  then  the  results  will  not 
be  satisfactory.  A  barrel  pump  will  be 
large  enough  for  only  thirty  or  forty 
trees,  but  it  should  develop  at  least 
fifty  pounds  pressure  without  too 
much  tax  on  the  muscles.  Twenty- 
five  feet  of  spray  hose  will  be  needed' 
in  most  orchards,  likewise  a  good 
bamboo  rod  with  brass  linings.  When 
the  orchard  is  larger  than  two  acres, 
it  will  probably  pay  to  use  a  power 
sprayer  unless  the  dusting  method  is 
adopted.  And  when  the  work  has 
been  finished,  it  is  important  to  wash 
out  the  apparatus  with  clean  water. 

With  the  right  sort  of  outfit,  well 
cared  for  and  used  at  the  proper 
time,  the  problem  of  growing  clean 
and  perfect  fruit  becomes  only  a 
matter  of  time  and  labor.  And  it  is, 
as  was  said  at  the  beginning,  or- 
chard insurance.  And  certainly  it  is 
worth  while,  when  two  dollars  spent 
in  spraying  will  save  $200  worth  of 
fruit. 


Pruning  Bush  Fruits 

THE  main  reason  that  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  do  not  yield 
satisfactory  crops  from  year  to  year 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  pruning. 

Both  currants  and  gooseberries 
produce  their  fruit  on  canes  that  are 
at  least  two  years  old,  the  first 
season  being  generally  utilized  for 
the  growing  of  the  canes,  the  second 
for  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  or 
spurs,  and  the  third,  a  full  crop  may 
be  expected.  These  canes  will  bear 
for  two  and  even  three  years,  but 
each  year  after  the  third,  they  begin 
to  show  a  decided  decline— the  fruit 
becomes  smaller  and  less  valuable. 
In  order  to  keep  the  production  up 
to  the  standard,  the  bush  should  be 
placed  on  the  rotation  basis,  that  is, 
each  year  a  few  new,  strong  shoots 
should  be  permitted  to  grow.  All  the 
rest  should  be  cut  out,  and  also  each 
spring  a  like  number  of  the  oldest 
canes  should  be  removed.  In  other 
words,  we  should  grow  the  same 
number  of  new  canes  that  we  take 
out  in  old  canes.  In  this  way,  we 
eliminate  the  old  and  exhausted 
canes  and  keep  the  bushes  in  strong, 
vigorous  growth.  Further,  as  the 
season  progresses,  all  shoots  beyond 
those  that  we  wish  to  use  for  fruit- 
ing later  on,  should  be  removed  and 
not  permitted  to  utilize  the  food  sup- 
ply that  should  go  to  the  fruiting 
canes. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  are  not 
profitable,  unless  they  are  given 
thoro  cultivation  and  fertilizers.  The 
fertilizers  should  always  be  applied 
in  the  fall  and  worked  into  the  soil 
with  the  first  cultivation  in  the 
spring.  Gooseberries  require  the 
same  treatment  as  currants,  as  they 
have  the  same  fruit  habit. — E.  P. 
Sandsten. 

Brussels  Sprouts 

THIS  vegetable  belongs  to  the 
cabbage  family,  and  will  grow 
under  very  nearly  the  same  condi- 
tions as  cabbage  as  to  soil  and 
water,  but  they  should  be  set  out 
about  ten  days  earlier  and  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  field  at 
least  a  week  later  than  late  cabbage. 

This  plant  is  a  heavy  nitrogen 
feeder,  therefore  the  soil  should  be 
heavily  manured. 

Brussels  sprouts  taste  much  like 
cabbage,  but  do  not  resemble  cab- 
bage at  all  in  appearance.  The  plant 
itself  grows  rather  high,  and  has  a 
large  central  stalk.  From  this  stalk 
large  leaves  are  produced.  At  the 
junction  of  the  leaves  with  the  stalk, 
there  are  small  heads  formed;  these 
are  seldom  over  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  these  small 
heads  are  the  edible  portion. 

This  plant  has  an  advantage  over 
cabbage  in  that  the  heads  need  not 
all  be  gathered  at  one  time.  When- 
ever a  mess  of  sprouts  is  wanted, 
the  oldest  and  lowest  heads  are 
taken  and  the  others  are  left  to  ma- 
ture.— E.  F.  McKune. 

Seeds  From  Iceland 

WHILE  Iceland  would  not  be 
considered  in  line  for  an  ex- 
change of  agricultural  seeds  with 
States  in  the  temperate  zone,  it 
nevertheless  has  an  important  and 
growing  farm  industry,  fostered  by 
experiments  carried  on  by  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Society.  This  so- 
ciety, thru  one  of  its  representatives, 
has  just  secured  an  exchange  of 
seeds  with  the  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  includ- 
ing two  varieties  of  alfalfa,  two 
kinds  of  pedigree  rye,  sweet  clover 
and  Wisconsin  Pedigree  oats. 

In  exchange  the  Icelanders  will 
send  to  the  Wisconsin  Station  some 
high  testing  seeds  of  sedges,  heath- 
ers and  a  variety  of  grass  which  is 
highly  recommended  for  use  on 
sandy,  drifting  soils.  This  will  be 
given  a  trial  under  Wisconsin  con- 
ditions, with  the  possibility  of  good 
results.  The  progress  of  the  tests 
with  the  Wisconsin  seeds  sent  to 
Iceland  will  be  reported  to  officials 
at  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
the  close  of  the  season. 
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Insect  Inklings 


CORN  root    worms  yield    best  to 
crop  rotation,  systematic  clean 
culture,  and  fall  plowing. 

Garden  web  worms  eat  alfalfa, 
lire  and  spin  webs  over  the  plant.  If 
your  field  is  badly  infested,  cut  the 
alfalfa  and  disc  the  ground. 

Wire  worms  injure  corn  and  pota- 
toes most,  but  feed  freely  on  wheat 
and  oats.  They  thrive  best  in  sod 
ground  and  may  be  controlled  by 
crop  rotation,  fall  plowing,  and  good 
cultivation.   So  may  the  grub-worms. 

Grasshoppers  damage  field  and 
garden  crops,  and  fruit  and  shade 
trees.  Poison  bran  mash  sowed 
early  in  the  morning  kills  them  and 
their  eggs  may  be  destroyed  by  cul- 
tivating pastures,  meadows,  and 
early  spring  cultivation  to  destroy 
weeds  and  grasses. 

Corn  root  lice  suck  the  juices  from 
the  roots  of  corn,  grasses,  and 
weeds.  They  depend  on  colonies  of 
small  brown  ants  for  protection  and 
transportation,  and  may  be  con- 
trolled by  crop  rotation,  fall  plow- 
ing, and  early  spring  cultivation  to 
destroy  weeds  and  grasses. 

The  army  worm  which  eats  the 
leaves  of  field  and  garden  crops  may- 
be trapped  in  dusty  ditches,  or  killed 
with  poison  bran  mash  sowed  broad- 
cast late  in  the  evening.  Badly  in- 
fested meadows  should  be  cut  at 
once  to  save  as  much  of  the  hay  as 
possible. 

Hessian  fly  grubs  feed  between 
the  leaf  sheath  and  the  stalk  at 


the  crown  and  lower  joints  of  the 
plant.  Destroy  the  "flax  seeds" 
which  produce  next  year's  crop  by 
disking  and  plowing  stubble  as 
soon  after  harvesting  as  possible. 
Keep  down  all  volunteer  wheat,  sow 
late  in  the  fall  and  get  your  neigh- 
bors to  do  the  same. 

The  chinch  bug  sucks  the  juices 
of  corn,  wheat,  sorghums,  and  other 
plants  of  the  grass  family.  They 
may  be  trapped  in  dusty  ditches  if 
they  go  from  wheat  to  corn,  or  in 
rainy  weather  an  oil  or  tar  barrier 
may  be  necessary.  If  they  get  to  the 
corn,  spray  it  with  soap  suds,  emul- 
sion, or  tobacco  solutions.  The 
clump  forming  grasses  by  road  sides 
and  in  waste  lands  may  be  burned 
in  late  fall  and  early  winter  to  kill 
chinch  bugs  which  collect  there  for 
the  winter. 

The  poison  bran  mash  recom- 
mended by  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture  for  the  control  of  many 
insect  pests  is  made  of  half  a  pound 
of  powdered  lead  arsenate  or  half  a 
pound  of  paris  green  mixed  with  ten 
pounds  of  wheat  bran.  Add  two  gal- 
lons of  water  into  which  the  pulp  of 
two  oranges,  or  two  lemons  has  been 
mixed  together  with  a  quart  of 
molasses  or  syrup.  This  amount  of 
poison  bait  is  sufficient  for  sowing 
broadcast  on  two  or  three  acres  of 
the  field  to  be  protected.  The  proper 
use  of  this  mixture  in  cut-worm 
time  should  save  about  half  of  the 
replanting  each  year. — T.  J.  Talbert, 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 


Grade  Sweet  Potatoes 


THE  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  called  upon  re- 
cently to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  temporary  grades  for  the  shipment 
and  marketing  of  sweet  potatoes  in 
several  of  the  potato  sections  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  Investigations 
were  carried  on  at  sweet  potato 
houses  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
by  an  investigator  from  the  office. 
Conferences  were  also  held  with  a 
number  of  growers,  with  the  result 
that  the  following  grades  were  ar- 
rived at  and  adopted  by  the  Russell- 
Tile,  Ark.,  sweet  potato  growers  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Russellville  on  Dec- 
U,  1915: 

Prime  (or  No.  1  Bakers) 

This  grade  will  include  potatoes  of 
one  variety  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  diameter,  with  none  over  seven 
Inches  in  length,  all  to  be  fairly  uni- 
form in  shape,  clean,  bright,  natural 
color,  and  sound.  This  grade  must  be 
free  from  bruised,  scarred,  irregular, 
crooked,  rotten,  or  diseased  potatoes. 

Choice  (or  No.  2  Bakers) 

This  grade  will  include  all  potatoes 
of  one  variety  from  one  and  three- 
fourths  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
with  none  over  eight  inches  in  length, 
all  to  be  clean,  bright,  natural  color, 
sound,  and  free  from  rot  or  disease. 
This  grade  may  include  crooked  and 
irregular  potatoes. 

Jumbo 

Thi3  grade  may  include  all  potatoes 
of  one  variety  over  three  inches  in 
diameter,  with  none  over  eight 
inches  In  length,  natural  color, 
sound,  and  free  from  rot  or  disease. 

It  appeared  from  the  investigations 
made  that  the  prime  and  choice 
grades  (the  latter  being  the  principal 
market  grade)  would  include  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  crop.  From 
these  enough  potatoes  of  the  prime 
grade  could  be  selected  to  represent 
from  12V6  to  15  per  cent.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  crop  would  be  di- 
vided between  the  jumbo  grade  and 
seed  stock;  the  seed  stock  ordinarily 
taking  all  sound  potatoes,  free  from 
rot  or  disease,  cuts  or  bruises,  and 
less  than  one  and  three-fourths 
Inches  In  diameter. 

The  Jumbo  grade  is  not  recom- 
mended for  shipment  to  the  northern 
or  eastern  markets,  as  they  do  not 
desire  potatoes  of  its  specifications. 


However,  potatoes  of  this  grade 
should  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  South, 
where  they  may  be  used  for  such 
purposes  as  pie-baking  and  canning. 

These  suggested  grade  rules  have 
been  submitted  to  several  of  the 
leading  commission  merchants  and 
buyers  in  different  markets,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  a  strict  observance  of  these  rules 
by  the  growers  and  shippers  of  the 
entire  South  would  be  instrumental 
in  the  elimination  of  much  ungraded 
stock  and  the  broadening  of  the  mar- 
ket, thus  placing  the  industry  on 
a  more  stable  and  profitable  basis. 

Cats  or  Birds? 

IN  SOME  sections  it  is  becoming  a 
question  of  cats  or  birds.  The 
cats  are  great  bird  hunters.  Some 
get  one  or  more  daily  and  especially 
during  the  hatching  season.  The 
cats  prowl  around  at  night  and  do 
most  of  the  damage  when  no  one  can 
see  them  at  work.  In  a  survey  of 
the  birds  killed  by  cats,  robins  head 
the  list.  The  following  were  also 
killed  in  large  numbers;  Bob  white, 
ruffed  grouse,  English  sparrow,  song 
sparrow,  catbird,  chipping  sparrow 
and  bluebird.  In  all,  birds  of  107 
species  were  found  killed  by  cats. 
Stray  cats  are  especially  bad.  Keep- 
ing the  house  cat  in  at  night  and 
feeding  it  well  will  reduce  its  bird 
killing  activity— W.  C.  P.,  N.  D.  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Soy  Bean  a  Millionaire 

IT  IS  interesting  to  observe  that 
notwithstanding  the  wide  adapta- 
tion of  conditions  in  this  country  to 
soy  bean  growing,  20,000,000  pounds 
of  soy  bean  oil,  worth  $9,000,000,  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1915.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  during  this 
same  year  5,837,867  bushels  of  soy 
beans,  worth  $7,10.°»,000,  were  im- 
ported from  the  Orient  into  Great 
Britain.  These  latter  were  paid  for 
at  an  average  price  of  $1.21  per 
bushel.  Does  it  not  seem  highly  im- 
portant for  our  people  to  produce 
enough  of  these  beans  to  supply  not 
only  our  own  demands,  but  also  to 
be  in  a  position  to  compete  for  the 
European  trade  if  advisable  to  do 
so? 


Spraying  Spurts 

JUST  as  soon  as  the  shucks  fall 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  trees 
that  bear  stone  fruits,  it  is  time  to 
spray  for  the  curculio,  says  Prof. 
Wendell  Paddock  of  the  Ohio  State 
University.  Arsenate  of  lead  (two 
and  one-half  pounds,  paste  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water)  is  the  proper  solu- 
tion to  use  for  that  insect.  For  the 
apple  scab,  lime-sulphur  solution 
(four  pounds  lime  and  sulphur  each 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water)  is  recom- 
mended. It  should  be  applied  just  as 
the  apple  blossoms  show  pink.  Lime- 
sulphur  will  be  the  best  substitute 
for  bordeaux  mixture  which  is  pro- 
hibitive because  of  high  prices  for 
the  control  of  potato  blight,  says 
Professor  Paddock.  Potatoes  should 
be  sprayed  every  ten  days  for  blight 
after  they  get  thru  the  ground. 

Asparagus  Beetle 

IT  IS  well  to  examine  asparagus 
plants  for  the  asparagus  beetle. 
It  may  be  well  to  leave  some  plants 
uncut  as  traps.  Besides  this  measure 
the  Pennsylvania  Station  suggests 
dusting  the  plants  with  air-slaked 
lime  to  help  destroy  the  larvae,  or 
allowing  chickens  to  run  over  the 
field  during  the  cutting  season.  After 
the  cutting  season  plants  should  be 
sprayed  with  lead  arsenate  two 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
Plants  should  be  cultivated  deeply 
following  transplanting,  depth  being 
decreased  as  crop  matures. 


Market  the  Milk' 

Raise  your  Calves 
and  get  the  bigger  ^ 
money  to  which  you  " 
are  entitled.  But  do  not 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk, 
with  butter  fat  worth 
(too  a  ton. 

You  can  ••Hall 
the  mother  cow's 
milk  or  butter  and 
make  your  calf  pay 


yon  a  big  profit  on 

Its  f 


RAISE 
YOUR 
CALVE5 


WITH 

BlffCIIFWS 

oufmu 


feed ,  by  raising  It  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

Too  jr«t  100 jralloni  of  rich  milk  feed  from  100  pound*  of 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  and  It  cost*  you  only  on-. fourth 
M  much.   It  will  make  your  calf  grow  rut  and  well. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Maal  la  composed  of  th*  elemairts 
the  young  calf  needs  in  the  most  trying  period  of  its  life: 
Is  thoroughly  etc  am  cooked—  prevent*  bowel  troubles  ana 
other  ills  due  to  improper  milk  substitute*. 

Blatchford's  Pig  Meal  insures  quick,  etnrdv  growth  of 
young  pigs  at  wwuufl*  lime,  without  setback  or  fallingoff. 

-TV     *Writ6  ui  ioT  our  Tree 
\  mt    Book  on  "How  to  Rani  so 
imr    Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc- 
cessfully Without  Milk." 
chford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

dlson  St.,  Wsukegan.  III. 


L.  C.  Beard,  Haotrn- 
toum,  Md..wril«n:  "I 
can   nay  Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal  will  pay 
J}*"T^     anyone  100  Pet.  that 
baa  calves  to  raise. 


I  Can  Your  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Meats. 

Start  a  Business  of  Your  Own 

|  ROYAL  CANNERS  HAVE  MADE  HIGHEST  RECORDS 

Family  Sizes  to  Factory  Plants 

No  preservatives  used.  Use  tin 
cans  or  glass.  Easy  to  operate. 
We  teach  you  how.  Headquar- 
ters for  Cans  and  Labels.  Write 
today  for  New  Catalog. 

ROYAL  HOME  CANNER  CO,. 

Dept.  191,     Albion,  Illinois 
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SIL9  SERVICE 

That  is  what  you  want  in  that  silo  you  are 
going  to  build  —  Silo  Service. 

Therefore,  keep  these  facts  in  mind: 

Of  all  the  siloa  in  America  today,  an  overwhelming  majority  are  built 
of  Wood,  because  practical  farm  experience  has  proved  that  silos  of  wood 
make  and  keep  silage  best,  cost  least,  are  easiest  to  erect,  and  are  fully  as 
durable  as  any  other  substantial  farm  building. 

And  just  as  the  great  majority  of  all  silos  are  built  of  wood,  so  are  the  great 
majority  of  wood  silos  built  of 

Southern  Yellow  Pine 

"The  Wood  of  Service" 

That  is  because  the  great  strength,  even  grain,  moderate  cost,  and  resistance  to 
decay  make  Southern  Yellow  Pine  the  best  wood  for  silos. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  Farmers'  side  of  silo  service,  told  by  practical  farmers 
themselves,  send  for  the  best  and  most  informative  Silo  Book  printed  — "How 
To  Choose  and  How  To  Use  a  Silo."  It  is  full  of  valuable  facts,  and  it  is  FREE. 
Please  fill  out  the  coupon  with  pencil. 

SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION, 

tt72-Z  Interstate  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Send  me.  Free,  your  Book  of  Silo  Service  Facts  [  ] 

Pamphlet  descriptive  of  Cut-Over  Lands  [  J 


NAMK  . 


STATE. 


Are  you  Interested  In  new  Farm  Lands?  If  so  we  will  send  you  a  phsmph- 
let  deaerlptlve  of  the  Southern  VeHow  Pine  Cut-Over  Lands,  whieh  offer 
the  greatest  agricultural  opportunity  In  America  today.    Ask  for  it. 

&\  Southern  Pine  Association 

§§§         G72-Z  Interstate  Bank  Bldg, 
New  Orleans,  La 
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YOU 


In  the  Tire  Repair  ^ 

Business 

$100  TO  $250  A  MONTH 

AND  UP  . 

WITH  THIS  NEW  MACHINE 
NO  GUESS-WORK  ABOUT  IT 

There  are  nothing  but  facts  to  prove  that  you  will  make  a  success — Big 
Money,  Yearly,  Repairing  and  Retreading  Automobile  Tires.    No  matter 

where  you  go,  where  you  look,  where  you  live — on  the  farm,  in  a  town,  in 

the  city— everywhere  there  are  automobiles— millions  of  them  and  all  with  tires  to  repair. 
Get  into  this  business  at  the  beginning  of  its  most  prosperous  period.    Fifteen  Million  Tires 

will  be  made  this  year  and  every  one  will  need  repairing.  More  tires  than  in  all  time 
before.  Success,  Wealth,  Power  and  Independence — Big  Money  from  the  start,  awaits  any  man  with  ambi- 
tion, nerve  and  energy — the  man  who  is  tired  of  working  for  others — who  is  seeking  to  break  all  bonds  of  low 
wages — who  strives  for  something  better  in  life  and  who  can  see  this  opportunity  before  him.  Write  today 
for  big  book  of  facts  on  the  tire  repair  business.    Investigate  by  mailing  the  coupon  below. 

HAYWOOD'S  1916  TIRE  REPAIR  PLANTS 


Complete  machines  that  do  all  the  work— Vulcanize 
and  mend  tires  from  the  smallest  puncture  to  Retreading. 
Every  plant  is  the  last  word  in  efficient  and  economical  tire 

repairing.  Business  comes  easy  as  soon  as  people  find  out  that  you 
repair  tires  with  Haywood  Equipment.  It  means  work  that  satisfies — 
work  that  brings  back  the  customers — all  at  big  profits  to  you. 

No  Experience  Necessary 

Not  even  a  knowledge  of  tires.  We  teach  you  the 
work  when  you  get  a  machine.  You  learn  in  a  week  to 
handle  all  kinds  of  jobs.    Just  follow  directions  is  all  that  is 

necessary.  Do  the  work  yourself  at  the  start.  Open  a  small  shop.  You 
don't  need  a  store.  You  can  start  in  your  home  if  you  prefer.  It's  well 
worth  your  while  to  investigate  this  opportunity*  Be  the  first  in  your 
town.  Fortunes  are  to  be  made  while  the  business  is  yet  young.  This 
coupon  or  post  card  brings  complete  information.    Send  it  today. 


Punctures  &  Blow-outs  Common 

Autoists  clamor  for  tire  repair  work.  Not  a  day  passes 
but  thousands  of  tires  blow  up.  Thousands  of  punctures  are 
made.    Repairing  is  a  necessity.    The  work  has  to  be  done. 

It  will  come  to  your  shop  and  pay  you  big1  profits  if  you  make  a  bid 
for  it. 

A  Year  Round  Business 

Autos  are  used  both  summer  and  winter.  No  dull 
seasons.  Keep  busy  day  in  and  day  out.  One  machine  will 
give  you  a  start— a  small  investment— $50  and  up,  trifling  for 

such  a  big  proposition.  You  build  a  big  business  from  there.  You  are 
soon  a  manufacturer — your  own  boss  and  making  the  big  end  of  the 
profits  instead  of  the  small. 


M.  E.  HAYWOOD,  Pres. 
Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Co. 


r    ,   p      \  Get  All  the  Facts  From  Big  Free  Catalog 

IsCUcUOQ  IrOUpOn    \    Learn  all  the'  secrets  of  this  proposition.  A  big  FREE  CATALOG 
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1110  Capitol  Ave. 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


X 

irs  ti 


Dear  Sir:  You  can  send  me  your  book  and  full  particulars 
about  your  tire  repairing  device.    This,  of  course,  without  any 
obligation  on  my  part. 


gives  all  details.    Tells  all  about  tires  and  how  to  repair  them.  Shows 
outfits  in  use.    Gives  actual  proof  of  successes— Letters  from  men  who 
have  already  started  and  are  well  on  their  way  to  success  and  fortune.   What  these 
men  have  done,  yon  can  do,  and  maybe  better.   There  is  really  an  important  mes- 
sage for  every  ambitious  man  in  this  valuable  book.   Send  your  name  and  address 
at  once.   Use  the  coupon — a  letter  or  post  card. 


Name . 


Address . 


\ 


Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Co. 

1 1 10  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


June  3.  1916 


5  Cents  a  Week 


FARMING 

BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Are  You  Playing  The  W.  D.  Boyce  Co/s 
Great  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picture  Game? 

If  Not,  You  Should  Surely  Start  Now 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TO  ALE 

Every  One  Can  Play  This  Game — Men,  Women,  Boys  and  Girls,  and  It's  Easy 

The  Wi  D.  Boyce  Company**  9  1,0011. on  Cash  Picture  Game  consists  of  only  of  Joke*.    All  you  have  to  do  In  to  look  the  pictures  over  carefully,  nnd 

24  Interesting;  pictures     Eacll  one  of  these  pictures  la  drawn  to  lit  the  title  then  go  thru  these  Its ta  Of  titlc-y  and  pick  out  the  he«t  ones  to  the  picture*!, 

(heading-  or  caption)  of  a  Joke.     One  picture  will  appear  each   week  In  You'll  find  such  a  lot  of  fun  playing  this  fascinating  game,  and  then  there's 

this  publication,  and  beneath  each  picture  you  will  lind  about  fifty  titles  94,000.00  in  cash  for  those  who  play  the  name  best.    YOU  START  TODAY. 

Here  Are  The  Wonderful  Cash  Prizes  Offered  By  Farming  Business  To 
Those  Who  Play  The  Picture  Game  Best — One  Of  Them  Should  Be  Yours 


First  prize  $1,000  Cash 

Second  prize   <•><>  Cash 

Third  prize   500  Cash 

Fourth  prize   250  Cash 

Fifth  prize   MS  Cash 

Sixth  prize   75  Cash 


Seventh  prize  $50.00   Cash 

2  prizes  of   25.00  Each  In  Cash 

20  prizes  of   10.00  Each  in  Cash 

34  prizes  of   5.00  Each  in  Cash 

158  prizes  of   2.50  Each  in  Cash 

290  prizes  of   1.50  Each  in  Cash 


FILL  PRIZE8  WILL  BE  PAID  ALL  FINAL  TYING  CONTESTANTS 


This  Is  a  Sample  Picture,  and  This  Is  The  Way  You  Find  The  Beit 
Titles  To  The  Pictures 


See  the  sample 
picture  alongside. 
It  represents  the 
title  of  a  joke  (but 
has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  joke  it- 
self). You  see  a 
man  in  a  dejected 
mood  who  has 
been  engaged  to 
the  girl  standing 
with  him,  but  the 
engagement  has 
just  been  broken 
by  the  girl.  Now 
let  us  look  among 
the  titles  printed 
on  top  of  the 
jokes  and  'pick 
out  the  best  title 
to  the  picture. 


/T  HAVE.  DECIDED  NOT^ 
(to  HOLD  YOU  TO  OUR.J 
.V  EN&A&EMENT 


How  To  Start  To  Play  The  Picture  Game  Today 

1 —  Send  us  your  name  and  address — see  coupon  below — and  we  will  send 
you  free,  Picture  No.  1,  with  list  of  titles  beneath  same,  and  full  and  further  in- 
formation about  the  Picture  Game. 

2 —  Cut  out  Picture  No.  2  and  the  list  of  titles  beneath  same,  which  you  will 
find  on  this  page. 

3 —  Cut  out  Picture  No.  3  and  the  list  of  titles  beneath  same,  in  next  week's 

issue. 

4 —  Cut  out  each  week  the  Pictures  and  titles  until  you  have  all  the  24 
Pictures. 

5—  Save  the  Pictures  and  Titles,  and  pick  out  the  best  titles  to  them. 

6 —  When  all  24  Pictures  have  appeared  with  the  lists  of  titles,  you  will  have 
the  complete  Picture  Game  Outfit,  and  at  that  time  you  will  be  notified  when  to 
send  in  your  set  of  answers. 

7 —  Certainly  you  can  pick  out  titles  to  Pictures  as  well  as  any  one,  so  don't 
fail  to  start  in  this  Picture  Game  today. 

Here  Is  Picture  No.  2 

Cut  it  out,  also  the  list  of  titles  underneath  the  Picture.  Pick  out  the  best  title 
to  the  Picture.  Do  the  same  with  Picture  No.  3  next  week.  If  you  missed  Picture 
No.  1  last  week,  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  it  to  you. 


SUCH  A  SHOCK. 

Philosopher — "Hot  today?  Do  you  know  that  in  seventy  million 
years  the  earth  will  fall  into  the  sun?" 

Eusiness  Man  (who  has  long-time  investments) — "Great  Scott!  What's 
that  you  say?" 

Philosopher — "I  said  that  in  seventy  million  years  the  earth  would  fall 

into  the  sun." 

Business  Man  (wiping  the  fear-beads  from  his  brow  and  apparently 
much  relieved) — "Oh.  I  thought  you  said  seven  million  years." 

GOT  HIM  GUESSING. 
Hobson — "I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  a  man  who  could  so  readily  guess 
riddles  and  conundrums  as  that  Henry  Peek." 

Dobson — "No  wonder!  Just  think  of  the  practice  he  has.  His  wife 
keeps  him  guessing  all  the  time." 

THE  RELEASE. 

Lawyer — "So  you  want  to  start  divorce  proceedings  against  your  hus- 
band.    On  what  grounds?" 

Client — "Incompatability.  artistic  temperament,  and  psychic  cruelty." 
Lawyer — "In  other  words,  your  husband  is  not  making  money  enough 

to-  suit  you." 

The  titles,  "Such  a  Shock,"  and  "Got  Him  Guessing,"  do  not  fit  the 
Picture  as  well  as  "The  Release,"  for  the  reason  that  we  don't 
know  that  the  man  is  "guessing"  or  has  had  a  "shock"  but  we  do 
know  he  has  just  got  his  "release."  Remember,  the  Pictures  are 
drawn  to  represent  the  title,  or  caption  or  heading  of  Jokes,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jokes  themselves.  The  Jokes  are 
given  you  so  that  you  can  tell  your  friends  and  have  a  good  laugh 
yourself.  That's  the  way  to  play  the  game.  You  simply  pick  out 
from  a  list  of  titles  the  best  ones  to  24  interesting  Pictures.  Now 
play  this  game  at  home,  in  your  spare  time.  Win  a  part  of  the 
$4,000  Cash.    Start  now. 

You  can  play  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Company's  Picture  Game  without 
one  cent  of  expense,  and  we  will  gladly  send  you  the  Rules,  show- 
ing how  this  can  be  done.  See  paragraphs  2,  3  and  11,  also  object 
lesson  pictures,  date  to  send  in  answers  and  full  information  about 
the  game,  if  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address.  Play  this 
game.    Win  your  share  of  the  $4,000.00  Cash. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  YOU 
Be  Sure  You  Accept  It  Today  —  It  May  Be  Withdrawn  At  Any  Time 

We  want  your  name  and  address  and  we  want  you  to  play  our 
Picture  Game.  Therefore,  right  now,  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  the  coupon,  and  mall  same  in  today  with  a  2-cent  stamp, 
and  we  will  in  a  short  time — and  until  further  notice — send  you 
without  obligation  or  expense,  postage  prepaid,  the  free  pictures, 
Poles  and  complete  ;ind  full  Information  telling  you  Just  how  to 
enter  and  play  this  interesting,  easy  Picture  Game.  We  cannot 
spare  the  space  In  our  publication  to  tell  you  all  about  this  Pic- 
ture Game  and  its  many  new  and  novel  features,  and  also  our 
frc<-  picture  offers,  so  let  us  have  your  name  and  address  at  once, 
so  we  can  send  all  this  material  to  you. 

DO  IT  NOW 


A  Comparison 
Delicate  Ground 
Sentence  Suspended 
Brushing  Up 
The  Beginner 
Her  View 
Interrupted 
A  Non-Believer 
New  York  Style 
The   Polite  Spirit 
Family  Skeleton 
Common  Enough 
Latest  Fads 
Shell  Game 
Poor  Bachelor 


Too  Young 
All  In 

Precocious  Kid 
Old  Stuff 

Wholesale  Slaughter 
A  Hot  One 
The  Intruder 
Mystery 

'Twas    Ever  Thus 

Flow  of  Words 

Best  of  Proof 

His"  Splendid  Record 

At  Last 

His  Method 

Big  Undertaking 


Generous  Offer 
Missing  Nothing 
Without  Pain 
Unexpected 
Anything  to  Please 
One  Way  Out 
Unjust  Reproof 
Warm  Criticism 
A  Ray  of  Hope 
Frankness  Personified 
Up  Against  It 
More  Durable 
An  Intelligent  Animal 
Deduction 


 COUPON 


Name 


Street  and  No. 


Stato. 


City  

To  the  Boyce  Publications, 

500-014  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Inclosed  find  2-cent  stamp.  Please  at  your  earliest  convenience  send  me,  postage 
prepaid,  to  the  address  above,  the  FREE  Pictures,  Rules  and  general  information  about 
your  $4,000.00  Cash  Picture  Game,   so   that   I  and  all  members  of  my  family  can 

enter  your  Picture  Game. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


The) 

FARMING 
BUSINESS 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 

We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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THEY  CAME  BACK  P> 
FOR  MORE 

Club  Members  Got  Greater 
Results  by  Keeping  Ever- 
lastingly at  It 
By  A.  M.  Johnson 


Arthur  Trout  Won  the  Trip  to  WnwhlnKton  Two 
Year*  in  Succession,  but  I'nselflshly  Gave  the  Second 
Trip  to  Ilia  Nearest  Competitor 

EIGHTEEN*  years  is  the  usual  age  limit  for  ac- 
tive competition  by  members  in  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  work,  but  one  should  not  infer 
that  this  is  the  end  of  their  Club  interests  and  ac- 
tivities. Rather  it  is  the  beginning,  just  as  gradu- 
ation from  school  marks  the  opening  of  a  larger 
field  of  endeavor  in  the  life  of  a  student.  Many  Club 
members,  and  especially  those  who  have  achieved 
distinction  on  their  plats,  expand  their  interests  to 
the  supervision  of  local  Clubs  and  the  direction  of 
younger  members  still  in  competition  for  Club  hon- 
ors and  successes. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  this  is  the  case  of  Miss 
Mertie  Hardin  of  Tennessee,  State  champion  in  the 
Garden  and  Canning  Club  work,  and  winner  of  in- 
numerable prizes.  She  remained  an  active  contest- 
ant until  barred  by  age  limitation,  after  which  she 
undertook  the  supervision  of  her  local  Clubs.  So 
successful  has  she  been  in  this  endeavor  that  re- 
cently she  was  appointed  County  Club  Leader,  as 
a  representative  of  her  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
while  last  summer  she  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
All-Star  Club,  that  exclusive  organization  composed 
of  champions  in  the  different  Club  lines.  That 
she  can  lead  -others  to  success  is  proven  quite 
conclusively  by  the  records  established  by  her 
Club  members  as  individuals  and  by 
the  different  Clubs  under  her  juris- 
diction. While  her  salary  is  not 
large  it  opens  to  her  a  much  wider 
field  of  endeavor  and  marks  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Club  achieve- 
ment. 

Glenn  H.  Gordon  of  Urbana,  111.,  is 
another  Club  champion  who  has  uti- 
lized his  ability  to  win  champion- 
ships in  advancing  along  life's  path- 
way. Last  summer  at  the  meeting  of 
All-Star  Club  members  at  Berkeley, 
he  delivered  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dress on  "How  Club  Work  Helped  My 
Farming,"  which  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  We  now  find  him 
brandling  out  as  a  lecturer  of  ability. 
He  recently  appeared  upon  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Illinois  State  Farmers' 
Institute  held  at  Decatur,  111.,  and 
doubtless  he  will  cultivate  this  trait 
to  his  personal  advantage  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farming  public. 

Isadore  M.  Horin  of  Westminster, 
Mass.,  grew  fifty  and  one-half  bush- 
els of  potatoes  on  a  one-eighth-acre 
plat  in  1914,  making  a  net  profit  of 
$20  from  his  season's  activities.  His 
achievement  netted  him  the  district 
championship  in  the  Potato  Club 
work.  Playing  second  fiddle,  while 
interesting  and  worth  while  in 
this  case,  did  not  satisfy  him,  how- 
ever, and  he  determined  to  better  his 


yield  and  standing.  In  the  fall  he  plowed  and  ma- 
nured a  piece  of  new  but  well- cultivated  land.  Last 
spring  the  land  was  carefully  prepared  and  selected 
seed  was  planted  in  each  hill.  The  field  was  culti- 
vated several  times,  and  the  plants  were  sprayed  from 
the  time  they  were  about  six  inches  high.  When  they 
were  almost  full  grown  he  hilled  them  with  a  hoe 
and  later  harvested  his  crop  with  a  hand  digger.  His 
yield,  carefully  computed,  showed  a  total  of  114% 
bushels  of  potatoes,  or  458  bushels  per  acre.  It  cost 
him  $34.50  to  produce  these,  and  were  worth,  for  seed 
and  for  market,  $99.98.  But  best  of  all,  he  has  been 
awarded  the  State  championship  that  carried  with 
it  a  free  trip  to  Washington  and  proved  definitely 
that  his  record  of  the  previous  year  was  not  a  lucky 
combination  of  circumstances. 

When  Arthur  Trout,  who  won  the  district  Corn 
Club  championship  of  Indiana  in  1914,  was  in  Wash- 
ington on  his  prize  trip  his  diminutive  size  and 
sunny  smile  caused  much  favorable  comment.  Later 
events  proved  that  the  size  of  his  heart  could  in  no 
way  be  measured  by  his  physical  being.  Returning 
to  Indiana,  he  again  enrolled  in  the  Corn  Club  work 
and  last  season  succeeded  in  winning  the  district 
championship  for  a  second  time,  the  announcement 
of  the  awards  being  made  at  Purdue  while  he  was 
attending  the  Short  Course.  This  award  again  car- 
ried with  it  a  free  trip  to  Washington,  but  he  dem- 
onstrated that  he  was  every  inch  a  champion  by 
withdrawing  from  the  contest  and  allowing  Ivan 
Humbert,  who  ranked  second  in  the  district,  to  take 


HMI  i-'inlon  VV.  Il«-ii|>  Wiim  12  Vi  nr*  Olil  lie  Won  the  Corn  Club  champion- 
ship for  iiis  District,    when  w  He  Won  the  Indiana  1'Ik  Club  Championship 

With  This  I'lK,  and  In  Coming  Hack  for  More 


Fred  Thomas,  Champion  of  Indiana 

the  trip  in  his  stead.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
a  Club  champion  has  labored  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months  to  win  an  important  prize  and  then 
stepped  aside  that  others  might  realize  a  greater 
benefit.  Readers  of  The  Farming  Business  will  re- 
member the  story  of  Ruth  Bybee,  who  unselfishly 
requested  that  the  money  which  was  to  have  been 
spent  in  paying  her  expenses  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  be  given  to  the  Belgian  relief  fund  that 
hunger  and  suffering  might  be  alleviated  rather 
than  her  own  pleasure  gratified.  Who  shall  say 
that  her  pleasure,  like  that  of  Arthur  Trout,  was 
not  enhanced  in  the  giving? 

Under  conditions  that  most  people  would  consider 
adverse,  Howard  Burge,  12  years  old,  of  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  in  1911,  succeeded  in  raising  seventy- 
eight  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  sec- 
tion where  the  "old  line"  farmers  insisted  that 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  was  a  big  crop.  He  had 
no  means  of  plowing  and  cultivating  his  field  ex- 
cept "Mike,"  a  3-year-old  steer  which  he  raised  and 
broke  to  work.  In  spite  of  handicaps  he  ranked 
high  in  the  State,  securing  a  free  trip  to  Washing- 
ton as  one  of  his  prizes.  Shortly  after  winning 
these  honors  his  family  moved  to  New 
Mexico,  where  the  Club  work  had  not 
at  that  time  been  inaugurated.  Last 
year,  however,  he  joined  the  newly 
organized  Pig  Club  with  the  same 
spirit  that  secured  such  excellent  re- 
sults in  his  Kentucky  home.  He  has 
just  been  awarded  second  prize  in 
his  latest  Club  endeavor,  which 
proves  quite  conclusively  that  it  is 
not  environment  nor  local  advan- 
tages which  make  it  possible  for  the 
Club  champions  to  establish  their 
records. 

Back  in  1913  Hoyt  Quimby  of 
Windsor,  Vt.,  grew"  124  bushels  of 
corn  on  his  acre.  Old-time  farmers 
of  his  community  shook  their  heads 
and  insisted  that  he  must  have  had 
wonderful  luck  to  produce  this 
amount  of  corn  on  a  single  acre. 
They  accepted  his  figures  but  did 
not  believe  that  corn  production  in 
Vermont  could  be  continued  on  such 
a  basis.  Many  of  them  intimated 
that  they  at  least  had  relatives  in 
Missouri  and  would  like  to  have  a 
further  demonstration.  Hoyt  was 
game  and  set  to  work  the  following 
year  to  prove  to  them  that  his  rec- 
ord was  not  a  iluke.  Careful  atten- 
tion to  fertilizer,  seed  and  cultiva- 
tion made  it  possible  for  him  to  even 
improve  his  record,  for  the  books 
show  that  his  acre  produced  126.3 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Charles  Morrice 
of  MlchiKiiu 


bushels  of  corn  in  1914. 
Not  content,  however, 
he  decided  to  clinch  the 
argument  once  and  for 
all  and  last  season 
grew  131.26  bushels  of 
corn  on  a  measured 
acre.  He  did  this  on  a 
business  basis,  too,  for 
his  records  show  that 
it  cost  him  $20.90,  and 
that  he  had  a  net  profit 
of  $77.35  for  his  sea- 
son's efforts.  He  is 
striving  earnestly  to  in- 
crease the  membership 
in  the  Club  work  of  his 
community  and  reports 
that  last  year  there  was 
a  total  enrollment  of 
ninety-one  in  his  coun- 
ty, more  than  double 
that  of  1914. 

Did  you  ever  wish  for 
something  that  seemed 
almost  beyond  reach, 
work  and  plan  for 
months  in  an  effort  to 
gratify  that  desire,  and 
then,  with  the  prize 
within  your  grasp,  have 
fickle  Miss  Fortune  step  in  and  deprive  you  of  the 
hard-earned  winnings?  Did  you  then,  discouraged 
and  disheartened,  give  up  the  fight  or  did  you,  as 
did  William  Thompson,  accept  fate's  rulings  with 
good  grace  and  only  work  the  harder  to  bring 
about  success?  Back  in  1913  this  champion  by  hard 
work  and  conscientious  effort  came  out  on  top  of 
the  pile,  secured  the  Corn  Club  championship  for 
his  Indiana  district,  and  the  award  of  a  free  trip  to 
the  nation's  capital.  On  the  night  before  the  cham- 
pions were  to  start  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and 
his  rosy  dreams  of  an  eventful  trip  turned  into  a 
nightmare  of  blasted  hopes.  Not  for  long,  how- 
ever, for  in  the  announcement  of  last  season's  re- 
sults we  find  him  again  heading  the  lists  from  his 
district,  and  a  little  later  spending  a  week  in  the 
environs  of  Washington. 

There  aren't  many  Club  champions  who  have  the 
honor  of  winning  first  place  in  their  State  for  two 
successive  years,  for  the  competition  is  very  keen. 
Fred  Thomas  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ind.,  has  just  turned 
this  trick,  however,  and  is  justly  proud  of  his  rec- 
ord. Profiting  by  his  experiences  of  the  previous 
year,  he  was  able  to  increase  his  yield  over  that  se- 
cured in  1914  and  it  was  well  he  did,  for  he  could 
hardly  have  won  in  1915,  even  with  a  record  equal 
to  the  splendid  one  secured  the  year  before.  "I 
started  work  on  my  acre  early  by  selecting  seed 
which  I  tested  carefully  in  March,"  he  writes.  "My 
corn  was  planted  May  4  and  I  got  an  excellent 


stand,  which  grew  fine  until  the  rainy  weather  be- 
gan. I  had  bad,  rainy  weather  to  fight  all  season, 
but  as  my  ground  was  well  tiled  and  as  I  had  plowed 
it  deeply  the  fight  was  not  as  hard  as  others  had. 
I  was  a  little  discouraged  by  the  bad  weather,  but 
did  not  drop  out,  as  did  some  of  the  other  boys.  In 
the  fall,  after  my  corn  had  'made,'  hogs  broke  into 
my  acre  and  ate  all  the  corn  on  the  ground,  which 
was  a  good  deal,  as  a  heavy  wind  had  broken  down 
much  of  it.  I  estimated  that  these  hogs  ate  about 
fifteen  bushels  of  corn.  I  selected  my  seed  before 
frost  and  husked  the  acre  in  October.  It  produced 
125.84  bushels  of  dry  shelled  corn,  which  cost  me 
$11.52,  and  netted  me  a  profit  of  $108.98,  as  we  sold 
much  of  it  for  seed  to  neighbors.  I  intend  to  get  a 
good  agricultural  education  and  then  farm  as  a  sci- 
entific farmer  should.  I  plan  to  raise  corn,  stock, 
and  hogs,  and  nothing  but  pure-bred  grain  and  stock 
will  be  found  on  my  farm."  Fred  is  now  above  the 
age  limit  for  active  Club  membership,  but  plans  to 
continue  the  work  as  a  Local  Leader  and  to  do  all 
he  can  to  promote  the  work  in  his  community. 

To  be  most  beneficial  to  the  Club  members,  cham- 
pions should  inspire  them  to  greater  effort  by  prov- 
ing to  them  the  possibilities  of  crop  production. 
When  Richard  W.  Arms  won  the  Market  Garden 
championship  of  Massachusetts  in  1914,  by  making 
a  net  profit  of  $67.70  from  his  Club  plat,  he  resolved 
that  this  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  his  career 
as  a  specialist  in  Market  Garden  work.  Last  sea- 
son he  planted  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  to  celery 
and  cabbage,  having  about  3,000  plants  of  celery 
and  100  of  cabbage.  He  retailed  his  products  to  the 
people  of  his  vicinity  and  exhibited  at  near-by  Fairs, 
where  he  succeeded  in  winning  nine  first  and  four 
second  prizes  out  of  fifteen  exhibits.  From  his  cel- 
ery he  made  a  net  profit  of  $85.50.  It  cost  him 
about  $10.50  to  produce  the  crop.  He  found  no  trou- 
ble in  disposing  of  all  he  could  raise  and  is  firmly 
convinced  that  future  profits  will  be  proportionate- 
ly greater. 

Raymond  Beckman  of  Lpdi,  Cal.,  bears  his  honors 
as  president  of  the  All-Star  Club  with  dignity,  not- 
withstanding his  ambition  to  make  the  Club  one  of 
the  greatest  organizations  for  good  now  available 
to  young  people,  and  his  varied  activities  leading 
toward  this  end  typify  the  spirit  with  which  he  is 
endowed.  He  is  the  leader  of  his  local  Club  and  has 
recently  perfected  a  plan  for  a  State  encampment 
of  All-Star  Club  members  in  California,  to  be  held 
during  the  coming  summer.  Club  members  are  ex- 
pected to  earn  enough  money  from  their  Club  plats 
to  defray  all  expenses  in  connection  with  the  en- 
campment. He  expects  to  make  the  camp  valuable 
to  the  Club  members  from  an  educational  stand- 
point, as  well  as  an  interesting  vacation  period,  and 
to  introduce  many  new  features  in  his  model  sum- 
mer school  camp.  Club  work,  he  says,  has  taught 
him  the  value  and  necessity  of  careful  organiza- 
tion in  any  enterprise  and  has  done  much  to  fit  him 
for  the  management  of  the  stock  ranch  with  diversi- 
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fled  farming  which  he 
hopes  to  conduct. 

It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  Club  member  is 
unable  to  enroll  for  the 
succeeding  year  in  the 
same  Club  line  because 
of  inability  to  secure 
the  land  necessary  to 
produce  his  crop.  While 
discouraging,  this  is  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  mem- 
ber, as  has  been  proven 
by  Cleon  Hammond, 
who  won  his  All-Star 
membership  in  the  Po- 
tato Club  work  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1913. 
Lacking  opportunity  to 
secure  ground  on  which 
to  grow  potatoes,  he 
bought  a  pig  thru  the 
local  bank  last  spring, 
giving  his  note  in  pay- 
ment for  the  animal, 
this  note  to  be  met  in 
the  fall  when  the  pig 
was  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket. He  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  the 

prize  winners  in  the  Pig  Club  work,  but  he  does 
have  an  increased  knowledge  of  pork  production 
and  a  larger  bank  account  for  his  efforts. 

That  ability  to  raise  a  big  crop  is  only  half  the 
battle  is  emphasized  by  the  1915  report  of  Miss 
Loleta  D.  Green,  who  won  her  district  Garden  and 
Canning  Club  championship  in  Iowa  in  1914.  She 
was  much  discouraged  by  the  continued  dry  weath- 
er of  the  early  season,  but  determined  that  she 
would  overcome  the  handicap  by  more  careful  mar- 
keting arrangements.  She  canned  industriously 
thruout  the  season,  and  after  the  frost  had  killed 
the  vines  she  turned  the  green  tomatoes  into  mince- 
meat, pickles-  and  other  relishes.  She  was  so  busy 
canning  her  products  that  she  had  no  time  to  mar- 
ket her  fresh  tomatoes,  but  hired  three  children  of 
the  neighborhood  to  sell  and  deliver  them  for  her. 
By  dint  of  careful  management  she  was  able  to  turn 
the  3,296  pounds  of  tomatoes  into  a  net  profit  of 
$77.94:  "I  am  proud  of  my  All-Star  membership," 
she  writes,  "and  every  time  I  wear  my  All-Star  pin 
some  one  asks  what  the  letters  mean  and  what  the 
pin  signifies.  I  wore  it  all  the  time  I  was  at  the 
State  Fair,  where  I  helped  in  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  building." 

Talk  about  farm  efficiency  and  farm  management. 
It  takes  Ralph  J.  Walker  of  Massachusetts  to  grasp 
opportunity  by  the  forelock  and  lead  it  along  the 
proper  paths.  A  couple  of  winters  ago  this  young 
Continued  on  Page  343 


Letters  From  a  Live  County  Agent 

Another  Peep  Into  the  Inside  of  the  Apple  Selling  Business 


COUNTY  AGENT'S  OFFICE, 

SOMEWHERE  IN  AMERICA, 

APRIL  22,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: 

There  are,  anyhow,  four  classes  of  apple  market, 
and  the  profit  in  the  game  depends  on  the  class  of 
market  you  lay  for  and  capture. 

When  we  handed  our  list  of  boxed  apples  to  a 
high-class  grocer  in  Philadelphia,  he  took  his  pen- 
cil and  drew  a  line  straight  down  the  page  and  he 
said:  "I'll  take  all  sizes  to  the  left  of  that  line  at 
$2.15  a  box  if  that's  satisfactory."  Which,  I  hardly 
need  add,  it  was. 

That  line  was  drawn  between  apples  running  104 
to  the  bushel  and  those  running  108.  He  took  all 
the  104's  and  larger  sizes.  We  had  to  sell  the  108's 
to  a  good  grocer,  but  not  to  one  in  touch  with  the 
fanciest  trade;  and  he  paid  only  $1.75  for  those  108 
sizes;  and  smaller  sizes  ran  as  low  as  $1.50. 

Now,  let  this  percolate:  It's  a  mighty  trifling 
difference  in  size  that  makes  only  four  more  apples 
to  the  bushel;  but  that  trifling  difference  cost  the 
grower  40  cents  a  bushel.  There  isn't  any  startling 
difference  between  Jonathans  running  104  and  those 
running  125;  yet  the  difference  in  price  was  60 
cents  a  bushel. 

There's  where  the  thinning  counts.  The  minute 
you  lot  apples  run  below  a  certain  size  you  lose  a 
whole  lot  of  money  because  you  can't  sell  them  to 
the  first-class,  bang-up,  high-grade,  soak-the-public 
class  of  grocer,  but  must  work  them  off  on  that 
second-class  grocer. 

The  third  class  is  the  grocer  who  handles  only 
barreled  apples;  and,  outside  of  that  one  car  packed 
under  Mason's  supervision,  practically  the  entire 
Bedford  County  crop  went  out  thru  the  third-class 
grocer,  or  worse.  That  third  class  includes  the  av- 
erage grocer  in  the  big  city  and  just  about  all  the 
grocers  in  the  smaller  cities  like  Altoona,  Johns- 
town, Cumberland,  etc. 
The  barreled  stock  in  the  Mason  car  brought 


$3.50,  after  all  perfect  apples  had  been  used  for 
boxing.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  average 
returns  for  barreled  stock,  shipped  by  the  grower, 
did  not  average  60  cents  a  bushel  net,  as  compared 
with  85  cents  a  bushel  net  for  the  barrels  in  the 
Mason  car.  That  means  a  loss,  by  dropping  from 
the  second  to  the  third  class  of  grocer,  of  25  cents 
a  bushel. 

The  fourth  class  of  market  is  where  we  sell  to 
buyers  who  paid  us  on  an  average  not  over  40  cents 
a  bushel  last  year,  which  is  20  cents  less  than  third- 
class  market  returns  and  45  cents  less  than  second- 
class  market  returns  as  shown  above. 

There  is  one  more  method  of  marketing  which 
might  be  mentioned — tho  it's  more  of  a  joke  than 
an  opportunity.  I  have  heard  men  tell  about  how 
much  pork  they  can  make  on  a  bushel  of  apples. 
"Can  that!"  It's  a  pipe  dream.  Then  there  is  the 
cider  mill,  which  is  always  A  No.  1  as  a  maker  of 
trouble,  but  not  much  as  a  maker  of  money. 

Now,  lest  some  think  there  are  bunk  and  theory 
about  what  has  been  written,  let  me  say  that,  aside 
from  private  sales,  the  Tysons  and  all  the  up-to- 
date  orchardists  of  Adams  County  market  their 
entire  crop  with  the  first  and  second  class  grocers; 
and  all  apples  that  will  not  meet  standards  re- 
quired for  those  outlets  are  turned  in  to  the  can- 
nery. 

There  is  a  jump  in  price,  by  regular  steps,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  care  and  expense  the 
owner  is  willing  to  invest  in  the  game.  From  the 
hog  and  the  cider  press  to  the  40-cent  buyer;  next 
to  the  60-cent  grocer;  then  to  the  85-cent  grocer, 
and  then  to  the  grocer  who  will  pay  willingly  for 
selected  and  properly  packed  fruit  a  price  which 
will  net  $1.50  a  bushel  for  the  select  stock  without 
cutting  down  returns  on  the  balance.  Note  that 
last  phrase.  It  answers  a  criticism  that  comes  up 
right  often,  and  that  has  been  answered  this  year 
with  perfect  clearness. 

But  that  isn't  all  of  the  story.    In  my  last  letter 


I  gave  you  some  figures  on  the  Brown  and  Sleek 
orchards.  As  the  results  in  the  Sleek  orchard  are 
the  smallest  for  the  amount  invested,  I  take  them 
for  the  following  statements: 

At  the  expense  of  $8  worth  of  fertilizer  an  acre 
per  year,  the  Sleek  orchard  produced  a  little  more 
than  250  bushels  in  place  of  100  where  no  fertilizer 
was  used;  and  the  apples  were  handsomer  and  kept 
much  better. 

Add  to  that  $8  a  year  $12  per  acre  per  year  for 
extra  spraying,  pruning  and  cost  of  picking;  that 
makes  the  added  expense  $20  an  acre  per  year. 

Cumberland  Valley  has  the  same  soil  as  the  Sleek 
orchard;  and  these  figures  have  a  peculiar  bearing 
on  the  great  Cumberland  Valley  orchards.  In  place 
of  100  bushels  they  might  have  250  bushels  of 
fine,  big  fruit,  25  per  cent  of  which,  at  least,  would 
be  fit  for  boxing.  Under  organized  marketing  the 
returns  would  be  (this  year's  figures),  25  per  cent 
of  250  bushels  of  fruit  at  $1.50  net,  $93.75;  75  per 
cent  of  250  bushels  of  fruit  at  85  cents  net,  $159.37; 
total,  $253.12;  deduct  extra  cost  of  fertilizer  and 
labor,  $20;  net  proceeds,  $233.12.  Cumberland  Valley 
actually  received  not  over  60  cents  a  bushel  net,  so 
100  bushels  at  60  cents  gives  actual  returns  this 
year  of  ,$60.  And  the  Cumberland  Valley  grower 
can  figure  that  for  every  $60  he  laid  hands  on  this 
year,  he  might,  under  organized  and  systematic 
work,  have  had  an  extra  $173.12;  which  is  some 
money. 

Figures  are  based  on  hard  facts;  take  them  or 
leave  them  as  you  wish.  There's  the  chance — what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 

Very  truly  yours, 

YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT. 


Try  to  get  your  neighbors  to  join  you  in  pur- 
chasing a  barrel  spray  pump.  One  pump  of  this 
sort  will  serve  a  half-dozen  or  more  home  fruit 
growers  at  small  cost. 
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Producing  a  Good  Western  Sheep 

Hampshire  Crosses  Proving  Well  Adapted  to  High  Range  Conditions 


THE  Hampshire  is  not  generally  thought  of  as 
a  range  sheep,  but  with  other  improvements 
in  agriculture  the  old  range  flocks  have  been 
improved  by  crossing  with  the  improved  breeds  of 
sheep  until  a  flock  of  the  old  native  range  sheep 
is  rarely  to  be  found.  For  range  conditions  in 
Wyoming,  or  for  crossing  on  the  native  sheep  to 
produce  a  good  mutton  carcass  and  a  fair  fleece, 
nothing  better  than  the  Hampshire  has  been  found. 
It  is  said  the  plains  of  Wyoming  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Downs  of  England,  the  native 
home  of  the  Hampshire.  They  are  high  and  dry, 
and  the  vegetation  somewhat  scanty.  About  the 
only  difference  is  the  moister  atmosphere  of  Eng- 
land. These  are  some  of  the  reasons  perhaps  why 
the  Hampshires  thrive  so  well  under  the  conditions 
found  in  the  middle  West. 

The  Hampshire  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  down 
breeds,  and  for  many  years  past  has  been  a  favor- 
ite among  American  sheepmen.  Only  in  recent 
years,  however,  has  it  been  extensively  used  as  a 
cross  to  build  up  the  native  flocks.    The  produc- 


By  T.  S.  Parsons 

They  mature  earlier  and  are  larger  than  other 
breeds  and  stand  shipping  well. 

One  of  the  best  Hampshire  flocks  in  the  country 
is  that  on  the  Colores  Ranch  owned  by  the  Buntin- 
Lane  Sheep  Company  of  Laramie,  Wyoming.  This 
flock  is  built  up  of  the  best  stock  from  the  Stephens' 
flocks  of  England,  the  Butterfield  flocks  of  Idaho 
and  the  Walnut  Hall  flocks  of  Kentucky,  and  Sar- 
gent Snow,  as  well,  as  winners  at  the  International. 
This  flock  ranges  on  the  Laramie  Plains  at  an  al- 
titude of  from  7,000  to  8,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  summer  range  is  in  the  Laramie  Hills.  These 
are  foot  hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  covered  with 
luxuriant  bunch  grass,  buck  brush,  etc.,  while  the 
winter  range  consists  of  the  Colores  Ranch  proper, 
comprising  6,000  acres  of  level  plateau  land  well 
watered  and  dotted  with  red  rock  formations  known 
as  "red  buttes,"  which  offer  shelter  to  the  flocks 
from  the  severest  storms.       The  ranch  is  well 


On   the  Plateau   Pasture*  of  Wyoming;  the  Mump 
nhire  Donn*  of  England    V>  >•■< 


tion  of  mutton  is  the  main  object  of  the  sheep 
grower  at  the  present  time,  wool  production  being 
rather  a  side  issue.  The  sheep  desired  is  one  that 
will  produce  a  good  fleece  with  a  maximum  weight 
of  mutton.  The  Hampshire  cross  with  the  native 
sheep  produces  this  combination  with  good  effect. 

These  sheep  on  the  ranges  of  Wyoming,  feeding 
upon  the  high  altitude  grasses,  have  hardy  consti- 
tutions and  mature  early.  In  no  State  can  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  year  be  spent  out  on  the  range. 
The  native  grasses  cure  into  excellent  hay  on  the 
ground.  Snow  does  not  remain  long  on  the  ground, 
and  only  comparatively  few  days  during  the  winter 
is  it  necessary  to  feed.  The  summer  ranges  are 
among  the  foothills  and  are  often  covered  with 
scrubby  timber  and  mountain  grasses,  and  when 
the  sheep  are  brought  down  in  the  fall  to  their 
winter  pastures  of  alfalfa  and  native  grasses  they 
are  fat  and  strong,  vigorous  and  healthy,  the  ewes 
in  condition  to  make  great  mothers  and  the  rams 
great  sires. 

The  great  production  of  wool  in  Australia  and 
South  America  at  so  much  less  cost  has  made  it 
imperative  that  the  American  breeder  change  his 
methods  or  fail  entirely.  Therefore,  he  is  work- 
ing to  produce  meat  rather  than  fleece.  The  more 
general  adoption  of  the  Australian  method  ol 
handling  and  sorting  wool,  however,  will  tend  to 
make  wool  growing  in  America  more  profitable. 
The  American  breeder  has  found  that  he  can  get 
the  type  he  desires  by  crossing  quicker  than  in  any 
other  way.  Therefore,  such  crosses  as  the  Corrie- 
dale,  the  Hampshire  'upon  Merinos,  Merino  grades 
or  common  ewes  and  the  Rambouillet  upon  native 
sheep  are  popular  because  they  give  such  char- 
acters as  are  desired. 

The  Hampshire  is  much  sought  after  for  cross- 
ing; purposes  In  both  England  and  America.  West- 
ern grade  Hampshires  have  often  topped  the  Chi- 
cago market,  and  lambs  of  this  breed  have  taken 
highest  honors  at.  the  International  Show.  Western 
sheep  men  claim  that  the  Hampshire  stands  the 
climate  as  well  as  any  other  breed,  and  that  the 
Hampshire  ram  when  crossed  on  the  western  ewe 
produces  the  best  range  mutton  animal  known. 


shire  Find.s  ContlitloriK  Very  Similar  to  the  Bantu* 
re   the  Breed   Was  Orl^iimled 


equipped  with  buildings,  one  of  which  is  a  lamb- 
ing barn  where  3,000  ewes  can  be  kept  during  the 
lambing  season.  The  ranch  buildings  are  all  sup- 
plied with  running  water  from  an  artesian  well. 
The  ranch  is  coming  to  be  known  as  one  of  the 
Hampshire  show  places  of  the  country.  Another 
interesting  fact  in  regard  to  this  ranch  is  that  it 
has  a  frontage  of  six  miles  on  the  Lincoln  High- 
way, the  great  interstate  road  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco. 

Prepotency  is  the  strong  point  in  the  Hampshire. 
Even  in  the  first  cross  the  lambs  are  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  the  pure  blood.  The  black 
faces  and  legs  show  up  well  and  make  the  sheep 
sell  better  on  the  market.  For  hardiness  and  re- 
sistance to  disease  the  Hampshire  holds  a  high 
place  in  the  American  sheep  industry. 

It  has  often  been  observed  at  the  great  Fairs  and 


Stock  Shows  that  the  rams  that  bring  the  highest 
prices  are  those  that  are  most  suitable  for  crossing 
purposes.  Pure-breds  are  usually  smaller  and  of 
less  robust  constitution.  Utility  rather  than  fancy 
points  are  now  desired  and  the  sheep  having  the 
desired  qualities  will  often  bring  as  good  a  price 
from  the  average  ranchman  as  the  pedigreed  ani- 
mal. 

Many  g6od  authorities  claim,  however,  that  there 
is  too  much  cross  breeding.  But  breeders  have 
cross-bred  because  they  could  not  get  the  desired 
types  in  any  other  way.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
cross  breeding  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on 
without  pure  breeding.  This  is  true,  because  two 
pure-bred  animals  always  make  the  best  cross. 
The  first  cross,  too,  is  always  the  best,  so  there  is 
always  a  demand  for  high  class  animals  provided 
they  possess  the  required  characteristics. 

An  English  paper  recently  said  that  cross  breed- 
ing is  largely  on  the  increase  in  England,  probably 
because  the  farmer  can  get  a  better  return  in  wool 
and  mutton  at  a  less  expense.  The  same  reasons 
would  undoubtedly  apply  to  the  western  rancher. 
Experience  has  taught  him  that  the  cross-bred  is 
more  profitable  for  him  to  raise  than  the  pure-bred, 
and  costs  him  less  money,  and  the  Hampshire  cross 
is  his  favorite. 

Hot  Weather  Rules 

ONE.  Load  lightly,  and  drive  slowly. 
2.  Stop  in  the  shade  if  possible. 
3.  Water  your  horse  as  often  as  possible.  So 
long  as  a  horse  is  working,  water  in  moderate  quan- 
tities will  not  hurt  him.  But  let  him  drink  only  a 
few  swallows  if  he  is  going  to  stand  still.  Do  not 
fail  to  water  him  at  night  after  he  has  eaten  his 
hay. 

4.  When  he  comes  in  after  work,  sponge  off  the 
harness  marks  and  sweat,  his  eyes,  his  nose  and 
mouth,  and  the  dock.  Wash  his  feet  but  not  his 
legs. 

5.  If  the  thermometer  is  75  degrees  or  higher, 
wipe  him  all  over  with  a  wet  sponge.  Use  vinegar 
water  if  possible.    Do  not  turn  the  hose  on  him. 

6.  Saturday  night,  give  a  bran  mash,  cold;  and 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  saltpeter. 

7.  Do  not  use  a  horse-hat,  unless  it  is  a  canopy- 
top  hat.  The  ordinary  bell-shaped  hat  does  more 
harm  than  good. 

8.  A  sponge  on  top  of  the  head,  or  even  a  cloth, 
is  good  if  kept  wet.    If  dry  it  is  worse  than  nothing. 

9.  If  the  horse  is  overcome  by  heat,  get  him  into 
the  shade,  remove  harness  and  bridle,  wash  out  his 
mouth,  sponge  liim  all  over,  shower  his  legs,  and 
give  him  4  ounces  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia, 
or  2  ounces  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  in  a  pint  of 
water;  or  give  him  a  pint  of  coffee  warm.  Cool  his 
head  at  once,  using  cold  water,  or,  if  necessary, 
chopped  ice,  wrapped  in  a  cloth. 

10.  If  the  horse  is  off  his  feed,  try  him  with  2 
quarts  of  oats  mixed  with  bran,  and  a  little  water; 
and  add  a  little  salt  or  sugar.  Or  give  him  oatmeal 
gruel  or  barley  water  to  drink. 

11.  Watch  your  horse.  If  he  stops  sweating  sud- 
denly, or  if  he  breathes  short  and  quick,  or  if  his 
ears  droop,  or  if  he  stands  with  his  legs  braced 
sideways,  he  is  in  danger  of  a  heat  or  sun  stroke 
and  needs  attention  at  once. 

12.  If  it  is  so  hot  that  the  horse  sweats  in  the 
stable  at  night,  tie  him  outside.  Unless  he  cools 
off  during  the  night,  he  cannot  well  stand  the  next 
day's  heat. — Boston  Workhorse  Relief  Association. 


I  I..   i  ir*t  Hampshire  < >««»  In  the  i««-.st.  Making;  »  si  n  With  a  Large  and  High  Quality  Carcass  ""<• 
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A  Cheap  Farm  Power-House 

Designed  by  the  Oklahoma  College  of  Agriculture  for  Farms  of  That  State 


THE  management  of  the  farm  has  been  ineffi- 
cient in  many  ways,  but  in  no  way  has  the 
farmer  shown  less  business  sense  than  in  the 
handling  of  the  chores.  In  many  cases  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  farm  buildings  as  well  as  the  farm 
home  has  been  such  that  two  or  three  steps  had  to 
be  taken  where  only  one  was  really  necessary. 

Many  farmers  were  prejudiced  against  "them  new- 
fangled gasoline  engines,"  and  so  all  the  ' pumping, 
washing,  separating  and 
churning  had  to  be 
done  by  hand  and 
grinding  of  the  feed  for 
the  stock  was  not  done 
at  all.  Those  who  have 
been  progressive  enough 
to  get  a  gasoline  en- 
gine and  a  few  power- 
driven  machines  have, 
for  the  most  part,  scat- 
tered the  power-driven 
machines  around  in  the 
different  buildings  of 
the  farm,  or  grouped 
them  together  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  way.  The 
efficient  solution  of  this 
chore  problem  is  a  vital 
matter.  They  are  truly 
"the  last  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's 
back,"  for  the  farmer 
or  farmer's  boy  who 
does  a  full  day's  work 
in  the  field  and  then 
has  almost  another  half 
day's  work  about  the 
house  and  barn.  And 
as  regularly  as  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  they 
must  be  attended  to. 

The  deadly  monotony 
of  the  chores,  which 
never  seem  to  get  one 
anywhere,  has  driven 
many  boys  from  the 
farm  to  the  city.  But 
hard  as  they  are  for 
the  farmer  and  his  son, 

they  are  harder  for  his  wife  and  helper,  who  often 
puts  in  longer  hours  of  back-breaking  work  and 
has  no  prospect  for  the  future  but  the  continual 
repetition  of  the  same  work  over  again. 

Many  farmers  have  never  had  it  brought  to  their 
notice  that  a  gasoline  engine,  even  tho  a  small  one, 
will  greatly  increase  their  efficiency,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  wives.  It  is  easy  to  realize  the  advan- 
tages of  a  gasoline  engine  in  the 
larger,  powers  for  doing  work  that 
a  man  cannot  possibly  do,  but  so 
long  as  the  work  can  possibly  be 
done  by  hand,  many  fail  to  see  that 
the  benefits  from  the  use  of  an  en- 
gine would  be  just  as  great  for  this 
small  power  work. 

They  do  not  realize  that  in  many 
ways  they  are  trying  to  compete 
with  an  engine  by  trying  to  do  an 
engine's  work.  What  farmer  would 
contract  to  pump  1,300  gallons  of 
water  from  a  forty-foot  well  in  forty 
minutes  for  1  cent?  A  small  gas 
engine  will.  Or  who  will  contract  to 
grind  seventy  bushels  of  grain  in  a 
day  for  15  cents,  or  do  a  heavy  wash- 
ing and  wringing  for  1  cent,  or  in 
the  larger  powers  try  to  compete  in 
plowing  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  a 
day  in  average  soil  for  75  cents  an 
acre,  all  costs  included? 

A  portable  engine  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  horse  power  or  a  small  trac- 
tor of  ten  to  twelve  drawbar  horse 
power  will  cost  in  fuel  used  per  day 
about  the  same  amount  as  a  man's 
wages.  Human  labor  is  many  times 
as  expensive  as  engine  power;  and 
as  this  becomes  clear  to  the  farmers 
of  America,  more  and  more  gas  en- 
gines will  be  bought  every  year. 

The  centralizing  of  almost  all  of 
the  power-driven  machines  of  the  or- 
dinary farm  in  a  power-house  will 
result  in  a  great  gain  in  efficiency 
and  convenience.    Such  a  farm  power-house  with 
a  small  dairy  and  washing  machine  room,  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  woman  of  the  farm  in  her 
heaviest  work. 

The  large  farmer  has  particularly  felt  the  need  of 
such  a  help  and  convenience  and  many  of  these 
larger  power-houses  have  been  built  to  suit  indi- 
vidual requirements.  But  the  cost,  ranging  from 
$fJ00  to  $1,200,  has  been  prohibitive  to  the  smaller 


By  H.  L.  Thomson 

farmer  and  he  has  to  struggle  along  doing  by 
"sheer  strength  and  awkwardness"  what  could 
have  been  done  in  a  much  easier  and  quicker  way. 
Such  a  small  power-house,  to  be  of  general  use, 
must  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 
1.  Cost  less  than  $300,  everything  included. 


A   View   Into   the  Completely  Equipped   Power-Hoiixe   Described  in  This  Article 


2.  Be  simple  in  arrangement,  without  lineshafts 
or  complications  of  that  nature. 

3.  Of  such  size  that  it  could  be  placed  over  a  well, 
and  if  necessary  between  the  windmill  tower  posts. 

4.  A  compact  engine  and  pump  jack  combined, 
and  if  possible  two  shafts  running  at  different 
speeds  on  the  engine. 

5.  The  washing  machine  and  dairy  should  be  in 


A   More  Detailed  View  of  the  Engine.  Koora 

separate  rooms,  with  a  tight  partition  between,  for 
evident  sanitary  reasons. 

6.  The  feed  grinding  room  should  also  be  sepa- 
rate, to  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  house  the  fine 
floUry  dust. 

7.  There  should  be  a  workbench  and  power- 
driven  emery  wheel  in  the  engine-room,  so  that  it 
will  be  an  easy  tiling  to  keep  all  the  farm  tools 
sharp. 


8.  The  engine  must  be  reliable,  requiring  but  sim- 
ple attention  and  should  be  easily  started  by  the 
woman  of  the  farm.  There  should  be  nothing  in  the 
whole  power-house  but  what  they  can  easily  han- 
dle. 

9.  There  should  be  plenty  of  window  area,  espe- 
cially in  the  dairy,  for  sanitary  reasons,  and  in  the 
engine-room  for  the  workbench. 

To  meet  these  requirements  the  farm  power- 
house shown  here  was 
designed  and  has  been 
successfully  used  in  a 
number  of  States.  It 
represents  a  maximum 
of  convenience  and  la- 
bor saving  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost.  With  it 
almost  as  much  can  be 
done  as  w.ith  the  larger 
power-house.  Special 
attention  has  been  paid 
to  making  it  easily  han- 
dled and  cared  for  by 
the  woman  of  the  farm, 
to  whom  it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  help.  It 
can  be  built  complete 
with  all  machines  and 
material  for  $240,  labor 
cost  not  included.  The 
building  is  designed  to 
be  put  directly  over 
the  well,  and  if  care 
has  been  used  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  spot  for  a 
well,  it  will  be  well 
drained  and  sanitary. 
It  should  be  easy  for 
wagons  to  drive  up 
close  to  it  to  load  and 
unload  the  feed  mate- 
rials. 

The  building  is  ten 
feet  wide  and  fourteen 
feet  long,  these  dimen- 
sions being  such  that  it 
can  be  placed  between 
the  posts  of  a  large 
four-post  windmill  tow- 
er, the  pump  being  over  the  well.  As  shown  in  the 
plan,  there  are  four  rooms — the  engine-room,  the 
feed  grinding  room,  the  washroom  and  the  dairy. 
The  engine-room  is  five  feet  ten  inches  by  five  feet 
eight  inches  and  has  a  workbench  and  a  vise.  An 
emery  wheel  can  be  placed  on  the  bench,  as  shown, 
and  run  from  the  engine  flywheel.  The  wheel  should 
be  run  at  high  speed  to  do  good  work.  It  will  pay 
good  interest  on  its  cost  of  $7  by 
keeping  all  the  farm  tools  sharp. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  power- 
house, made  possible  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  engine,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  lineshafts,  extra  belt  pul- 
leys and  bearings.  The  main  engine 
shaft,  which  has  a  pulley  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  engine  from  the 
flywheel,  runs  at  500  turns  per  min- 
ute and  the  counter  shaft,  which  has 
its  pulley  at  the  same  side  of  the 
engine,  runs  at  125  turns  per  minute. 

This  gives  a  high-speed  shaft  for 
such  machines  as  the  emery  wheel 
and  feed  grinder,  and  a  low-speed 
shaft  for  such  machines  as  the  churn, 
cream  separator  and  washing  ma- 
chine. There  are  but  three  belts  for 
the  six  machines  run.  The  back 
gearing  and  pump  jack  are  quite 
substantial,  being  a  part  of  the  en- 
gine base.  The  pump  jack  firmly 
connects  the  engine  and  pump,  so 
that  a  very  heavy  foundation  is  not 
needed  for  the  engine.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  use  the  windmill,  in  case 
there  is  one,  the  pump  jack  can  be 
easily  disconnected  by  pulling  a  pin. 

The  pump    jack    has  a  variable 
stroke  adjustment  for  deep  or  shal- 
low wells.    About  2,500  gallons  can 
be  pumped  from  a  forty-foot  well  in 
an  hour.    This  is  1,300  gallons  for  1 
cent  fuel  cost.   Few  of  us  would  care 
to  do  pumping  at  these  wages.  The 
engine  can  be  run  at  its  full  power, 
one  and  one-quarter  horse  power  for  a  ten-hour 
day  on  nine  pints  of  gasoline,  about  20  cents  fuel 
cost. 

The  feed  grinding  room  is  four  feet  four  inches 
by  five  feet  ten  inches.  The  small  grinder  will 
grind  about  seven  bushels  per  hour  of  line  grain, 
and  crack  sufficiently  for  feeding  cattle  and  hogs, 
ten  to  twelve  bushels  per  hour.  This  is  ample  for 
Continued  on  Page  345 
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Experience  Worth  Considering 

What  Illinois  Corn  Belt  Farmers  Say  About  Their  Tractors 


UNDER  the  title  of  "An  Economic  Study  of  the 
Farm  Tractor  in  the  Corn  Belt,"  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Farmers' 
Bulletin  719  summarizes  the  experience  of  nearly 
200  farmers  in  using  different  sized  tractors  on 
farms  of  different  acreage.  The  object  of  the  bulle- 
tin is  not  to  draw  gen- 
eral conclusions  from 
facts  and  figures,  but  to 
place  before  the  farmer 
the  experience  of  others 
and  leave  it  to  him  to 
calculate  the  probable 
value  of  the  tractor  for 
use  on  his  particular 
farm.  Before  citing  the 
information,  the  inves- 
tigators point  out  that 
data  on  the  operation  of 
tractors  soon  become 
obsolete  because  of  the 
changes  and  improve- 
ments in  these  i  outfits 
as  well  as  on  account  of 
change  in  prices  and 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  oil. 

The  figures  cited  in 
the  bulletin,  the  authors 
believe,  are  correct  for 
conditions  that  existed 
tn  the  spring  of  1916  on 
the  farms  in  Illinois, 
and  they  believe  that 
these  figures  should  be 
applicable  not  only  in 

that  State,  but  thruout  the  corn  belt,  since  the  Illi- 
nois farms  reporting  are  quite  typical  in  most  re- 
spects of  general  conditions  prevailing  in  the  corn 
belt. 

On  practically  all  of  the  farms  reporting,  corn  is 
the  principal  crop,  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  acreage  being 
planted  to  that  crop. 
Oat3  are  raised  in  most 
cases  with  an  acreage 
about  one-half  as  great 
as  for  corn.  Wheat  is 
raised  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent on  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  farms.  Hay, 
including  alfalfa  and 
clover,  forms  a  large 
percentage  of  the  re- 
maining crops.  Both 
spring  and  fall  plowing 
are  practiced.  The  land 
on  these  farms  is  most- 
ly level  or  gently  roll- 
ing and  quite  free  from 
stone  for  the  most  part. 
While  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  rather  heavy 
loam,  the  plowing  con- 
ditions are  not  severe 
except  in  very  dry 
weather.  The  fields 
commonly  are  regular 
in  Bhape,  ranging  in 
size  from  about  twenty 
acres  up  to  forty,  and  sometimes  to  eighty. 

These  conditions  under  which  the  tractors  were 
used  should  be  borne  clearly  in  mind  in  considering 
the  following  summary  of  the  principal  facts 
brought  out  by  a  careful  study  of  the  experience  of 
the  farmers  as  stated  in  their  reports.  Moreover, 
it  should  be  understood 
that  the  figures  given 
represent  average  re- 
sults obtained  in  actual 
service  and  not  maxi- 
mum possibilities  of 
the  tractor.  These  av- 
erages, however,  are 
believed  to  be  worth 
more  to  a  farmer  in  de- 
termining the  possible 
value  of  a  tractor  in 
bis  work  than  are  max- 
imum figures  from 
tests,  which,  no  matter 
how  carefully  conduct- 
ed, can  represent  only 
a  limited  number  of 
machines  and  a  limited 
variation  in  conditions. 

The   summary  aver- 
ages a  large  number  of 
favorable  and  unfavor- 
able reports  from  both 
•  competent  and  incompe- 

.  tent  operators.  The  reports  include  new  tractors 
with  new  sharp  plows  and  older  tractors  using 
plows  that  have  been  sharpened  several  times  and 
not  in  perfect  adjustment.  For  this  reason  the  av- 
erage fuel  consumption  of  two  and  one-half  gallons 


per  acre  from  so  many  users  possibly  is  a  safer 
guide  to  the  farmer  than  would  be  gasoline  rates 
obtained  under  fairly  ideal  conditions. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  tractor  for  farm 
work,  in  the  opinion  of  the  operators,  are  (1)  its 
ability  to  do  the  heavy  work  and  do  it  rapidly,  thus 


They  Recommend  That  a  Man  Have  a  Farm  of  at  Least  140  Acres  Before  Buying  Even  This  Smallest 

Sized  Tractor  Outfit  to  Haul  Two  Plows 

covering  the  desired  acreage  within  the  proper  sea- 
son; (2)  the  saving  of  man  labor  and  the  conse- 
quent doing  away  with  some  hired  help,  and  (3)  the 
ability  to  plow  to  a  good  depth,  especially  in  hot 
weather. 

The  chief  disadvantages  are  difficulties  of  efficient 
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For  farms  of  from  201  to  450  crop  acres,  the  four- 
plow  tractor,  with  the  three-plow  outfit  second  choice. 

For  farms  of  from  451  to  750  crop  acres,  the  four- 
plow  tractor,  with  the  five  and  eight  plow  outfits 
tied  for  second  choice. 

A  farm  of  140  acres  is  the  smallest  upon  which 
the  smallest  tractor  in 
common  use,  the  two- 
plow  outfit,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  prove  profit- 
able. 

Medium-priced  trac- 
tors appear  to  have 
proven  a  profitable  in- 
vestment in  a  higher 
percentage  of  cases 
than  any  others. 

The  life  of  tractors, 
as  estimated  by  their 
owners,  varies  from  six 
seasons  for  the  two- 
plow,  to  ten  and  one- 
half  seasons  for  the  six- 
plow  outfits.  The  num- 
ber of  days  a  tractor  is 
used  each  season  va- 
ries from  forty-nine  for 
the  two-plow,  to  seven- 
ty for  the  six-plow  ma- 
chines. 

No  definite  figures  on 
the  repair  charges  for 
late  model  tractors  can 
be  given;  it  would  not 
seem  safe,  however,  to 
count  upon  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  first  cost 
annually  (this  representing  the  average  for  farm 
machinery  in  general). 

Under  favorable  conditions  a  fourteen-inch 
plow  drawn  by  a  tractor  covers  about  three  acres 
in  an  ordinary  working  day.    Under  unfavorable 

conditions  large  gang 
plows  will  cover  less 
ground  per  day  per 
plow  pulled  than  will 
the  small  ones. 

Two  and  one-half 
gallons  of  gasoline  and 
one-fifth  of  a  gallon  of 
lubricating  oil  are  or- 
dinarily required  in 
actual  practice 
to  plow  one  acre  of 
ground  seven  inches 
deep.  The  size  of  the 
tractor  has  little  influ- 
ence on  these  quantities. 

Plows  drawn  by  trac- 
tors do  somewhat  bet- 
ter work,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  horse-drawn 
plows.  In  Illinois  the 
depth  plowed  by  trac- 
tors averages  about 
one  and  one-half  inches 
greater  than  where 
horses  are  used. 

Efficient  operation  is 
essential  to  success 
with  a  tractor,  and  proficiency  usually  can  be  ob- 
tained more  cheaply  and  easily  by  previous  study 
and  training  than  by  experimenting  with  one's  own 
tractor.  With  a  proficient  operator  the  tractor  is  a 
very  reliable  source  of  power. 

The  use  of  the  tractor  for  custom  work  is  usually 
an  indication  that  the 
home  farm  is  not  large 
enough  to  utilize  it  eco- 
nomically. The  doing 
of  custom  work  with 
the  tractor,  on  the 
whole,  appears  to  be  a 
questionable  practice, 
altho  nearly  45  per  cent 
of  machines  are  used 
for  such  work  to  some 
extent. 

A  tractor  displaces 
on  an  average  about 
one-fourth  of  the  horses 
on  the  farm  where  it  is 
used.  On  a  large  num- 
ber of  Illinois  farms 
brood  mares  constitut- 
ed 33  per  cent  of  the 
work  stock  before  the 
purchase  of  the  tractor. 
The  use  of  the  tractor 
increased  this  propor- 
tion only  3  per  cent. 

size  for  the  farm  on  which  it  is  to  be  used.  In  this  Experienced  tractor  owners  do  not  consider  even 
connection  experienced  tractor  owners  in  Illinois  a  two-plow  outfit  profitable  on  a  farm  of  less  tnan 
make  the  following  recommendations:  140  acres.  The  average  size  of  farai  on  winc'i  two 

For  farms  of  200  crop  acres  or  less,  the  three-  plow  outfits  are  used  In  I"™®"  hvowners 
plow  tractor.  four-plow  tractor  is  most  recommended  by  owners. 
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operation  and  the  packing  of  the  soil  when  damp. 

The  purchase  of  a  tractor  seldom  lowers  the 
actual  cost  of  operating  a  farm,  and  its  purchase 
must  usually  be  justified  by  increased  returns.  One 
of  the  most  important  points  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  a  tractor  is  to  obtain  one  of  suitable 
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Solving  Time  and  Interest  Problems 


What  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  Will  Do  If  It  Is  Passed 


T 


HERE  are  two  basically  different  types  of  bor- 
rowers of  money.  One  of  these  is  the  class 
of  men  who  want  money  for  a  short  length 
of  time;  the  other  is  the  man  who  wants  money  for 
a  long  time — that  is,  for  several  years  instead  of  a 
few  months.  A  system  of  finance  which  is  designed 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  either  of  these  classes 
of  borrowers  is  not  well  adapted  to  taking  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  other.  For  this  reason  no  one 
finance  system  can  be  designed  which  can  satisfac- 
torily supply  the  needs  of  both. 

Our  present  banking  system  is  well  designed  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  the  first  class  of  borrowers. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  needs  of  the 
second  class  of  borrow- 
ers, in  so  far  as  they 
hare  been  supplied, 
have  been  supplied 
thru  individual  private 
loaners  of  money  in- 
stead of  a  semi-public 
institution,  such  as  are 
our  banks.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  a  much 
wider  range  in  interest 
rates  and  in  terms  and 
conditions  on  which 
loans  are  made  in  these 
long-time  loans  than  in 
the  case  of  a  short-time 
loan  made  thru  the  es- 
tablished banks  of  the 
country.  This  condi- 
tion often  results  in  a 
great  deal  of  hardship 
being  placed  upon  the 
borrower  of  this  sec- 
ond class;  and  because 
of  these  hardships, 
which  many  have  been 
subjected  to,  there  has 
grown  up  in  the  past 
years  a  great  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  and 
hard  feeling  on  the  part 
of  this  class  of  borrowers 
Realizing  that  the 
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conditions  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
nation-wide  rules,  regulations  and  conditions  on 
which  these  loans  shall  be  made,  and  this  demands 
Federal  supervision.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  national  law  as  this  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  contemplates  is  a  necessary  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  finance  system  which  will  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  the  farm  borrower  and 
the  individual  money  lender  who  is  going  to  furnish 
the  money  which  will  be  loaned  to  the  farmer. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  money  which  is  now  being 
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because  of  these  rates. 
Federal  Government  is  the 
only  agency  which  can  bring  about  a  plan  which 
will  be  universal  thruout  the  country  in  its  ac- 
tivity and  which  will  give  a  more  uniform  level  of 
conditions  and  rates  of  loans,  there  has  been  devel- 
oped a  great  demand  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  do  something  to  supply  the  needs  of  this  large 
class  of  borrowers,  among  which  are  found  princi- 
pally the  farmers  of  the  country.  The  present  Con- 
gress has  made  a  more  serious  and  bona-fide  at- 
tempt to  solve  this  problem  than  has  any  previous 
Congress.  This  attempt  has  taken  the  form  of  a 
bill  now  before  Con- 
gress, which  is  known 
as  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act. 

The  avowed  purposes 
of  this  act  are:  (1)  To 
provide  capital  for  ag- 
ricultural development. 
(2)  To  create  a  stand- 
ard form  of  investment 
based  on  farm  mort- 
gages. (3)  To  equalize 
rates  of  interest  on 
farm  loans  thruout  the 
country.  Eventually  its 
purpose  is  to  create  a 
system  for  catering  to 
and  caring  for  the 
land-owning  farmer's 
need  for  moderate  to 
long-time  loans  at  rates 
of  interest  which  arc 
comparable  to,  and  com- 
mensurate with,  those 
which  are  paid  in  his 
community  by  commer- 
cial concerns,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  may  be 
paid  in  small  periodical 
installments. 

One  of  the  chief  criti- 
cisms which  has  been  made  against  this  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  is  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  build 
from  the  roof  down  to  the  cellar,  instead  of  begin- 
ning at  the  cellar  and  foundation  and  building  up 
to  the  roof.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this 
criticism  in  not  entirely  warranted  or  just  tor  this 
reason:  In  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  volume  of 
money  for  loaning  to  farmers  on  long-time  loans 
at  moderate  rates  of  interest,  the  conditions  of 
these  loans  must  be  such  that  there  will  be  perfect 
safety  to  the  lender,  uniformity  of  terms  and  con- 
ditions on  which  the  loan  shall  be  made,  and  at 
least  a  reasonable  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  inter- 
est which  they  shall  bear.    In  order  to  supply  these 


loaned  by  our  banks  is  not  the  bank's  own  money, 
but  is  simply  furnished  to  the  bank  by  private  indi- 
viduals, the  bank  simply  acting,  as  it  were,  as  cus- 
todian of  this  money.  So  it  will  be  with  any  sys- 
tem which  will  successfully  meet  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  The  system  itself  will  not 
be  the  chief  source  of  the  moneys  which  will  be 
loaned,  it  will  simply  be  a  custodian  of  moneys 
which  are  furnished  to  it  by  many  private  individ- 
uals thruout  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  loaned  on  terms  which  will  insure 
the  repayment  of  the  original  capital.  Just  as  our 
present  system  of  banks  could  not  have  been  built 


All  I,onus  to  Be  Made  Under  This  Aet  Would  Be  Secured  by  a  First  MortKacre  on  a  Farm  Home  AVtaich 
Is  Valued  at  Least  Tv*iec  as  Great  as  the  Faee  of  the  Loan 


up  to  its  present  state  without  a  Federal  law  super- 
vising the  activity  of  these  banks,  so  it  is  that  a 
finance  system  to  meet  these  nation-wide  needs  of 
the  farmers  cannot  be  built  up  to  a  satisfactory 
basis  without  having  Federal  supervision.  There- 
fore, some  such  national  supervision  as  is  contem- 
plated in  this  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  is  really  the 
foundation  on  which  the  system  will  be  built,  in- 
stead of  being  the  superstructure  which  is  being 
built  on  some  other  foundation. 

Comparatively  little  detailed  information  has  been 
available  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  regarding 
this  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act;  that  is  tho  reason  for 
this  article  in  The  Farming  Business,  so  that  our 


readers  may  get  some  conception  of  what  this  law 
is,  what  it  attempts  to  do,  and  how  it  would  do  It, 
The  finance  machinery  contemplated  by  this  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  is  as  follows: 

1.  General  control  by  means  of  a  nonpartisan 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  comparing  very  much 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  controls  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  which  are  really  doing  so 
much  for  our  present  banking  system. 

2.  Twelve  or  more  central  banks  to  be  known  as 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks,  each  of  these  having  a 
capital  of  not  less  than  $500,000.  These  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Banks  are  to  be  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  according  to  the  development 

of  agriculture  and  the 
financial  needs  of  the 
territory  served  by 
them,  much  as  the  pres- 
ent Federal  Reserve 
Banks  were  located. 

3.  Local  organiza- 
tions, in  the  communi- 
ties which  need  them, 
which  are  to  be  known 
as  National  Farm  Loan 
Associations.  These  are 
really  local  associations 
of  borrowers,  to  whom 
and  thru  whom  loans 
are  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Banks. 

So  that  in  this  con- 
templated farm  finance 
system  the  basic  foun- 
dation is  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board;  the 
framework  of  the  con- 
struction will  be  the 
twelve  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Banks;  the  de- 
tailed portions  of  the 
structure  will  be  the 
local  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations, 
forming  the  superstruc- 
ture about  this  framework  of  twelve  central  banks 
built  from  the  foundation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board. 

The  sources  of  funds  which  will  be  loaned  by 
these  banks  thru  the  local  National  Farm  Loan  As- 
sociation are  twofold.  First,  of  course,  is  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  these  Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks,  each 
one  of  which  must  have  an  initial  capital  of  $500,- 
000  at  the  time  of  its  organization.  The  capital 
stock  of  these  Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks  will  be 
sold  to  private  individuals.  In  case  private  capital 
is  not  found  sufficient  to  furnish  the  $500,000  for 
the  organization  of  any  one  of  these  banks,  the 

United  States  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  buy 
the  remaining  part  of 
the  initial  capital;  thus 
the  Federal  Government 
is  empowered  to  help 
finance  these  banks  in 
those  cases  where  this 
is  necessary  to  get 
them  started. 

The  second  source  of 
funds  will  be  money 
which  is  loaned  to  these 
Federal  Farm  Loan 
Banks  by  private  indi- 
viduals. These  loans 
will  be  made  by  the 
purchase  of  bonds  of 
these  banks,  which 
bonds  are  secured  by 
first  mortgages  on  farm 
land  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  farmers  who 
have  borrowed  money 
from  these  banks  thru 
their  local  associations. 

If  this  act  should  be- 
come a  law,  then  the 
funds  which  will  be 
available  for  loaning  to 
farmers  will  be  the 
capital  stock  of  the  banks,  and  at  least  for 
a  time  this  will  be  the  chief  source  of  money  for 
loaning  to  farmers.  But  after  the  system  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  the 
bulk  of  the  money  available  for  loaning  will  he  pri- 
vate capital  which  has  been  furnished  these  banks 
thru  the  purchase  of  bonds  issued  by  the  banks. 

Now,  let  us  trace  the  workings  of  this  system  by 
tracing  a  farm  loan  from  the  original  borrower  to 
the  final  investor  who  purchases  bonds  from  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank,  paying  attention  only  to  • 
the  essential  features  of  the  process  and  the  work- 
ings of  the  system  without  attempting  to  go  into 
Continued  on  Page  346 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


PEACE  talk  continues  to  fill  the  air,  tho  most  of 
it  traces  back  to  a  spot  that  gives  it  a  "Made- 
in-Germany"  brand.  The  Pope  has  taken  the 
matter  up  with  President  Wilson,  but  the  President 
says  the  fighting  countries  are  not  ready  for  peace 
yet,  as  the  differences  between  the  two  sides  are 
still  too  great.  The  failure  of  the  Germans  at  Ver- 
dun appears  to  have  hardened  the  determination 
of  the  Allies  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  war 
that  will  end  as  they  wish.  Germany's  sud- 
den switch  of  policy  is  interpreted  differently  by 
many  students  of  politics  and  war,  but  the  idea 
that  the  Kaiser  wishes  to  appear  in  a  better  light 
when  peace  is  talked,  and  that  he  wishes  the  United 
States  to  be  the  main  factor  at  the  handling  of  the 
peace  terms,  seems  to  be  certain.  Harden,  one  of 
the  leading  German  editors,  has  printed  such  lauda- 
tory editorials  of  President  Wilson  that  the  situa- 
tion is  made  fairly  clear,  as  his  paper  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  appear  had  the  Kaiser  not 
wished  the  people  prepared  for  a  German  backdown. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  German  papers,  cold  and  luke- 
warm, are  giving  the  United  States  and  President 
Wilson  credit  for  a  big  diplomatic  victory  on  the 
submarine  question. 

VERDUN  is  again  the  scene  of  slaughter  on  a 
scale  as  great  as  in  the  early  days  of  March, 
and  the  battle  is  now  in  its  fourth  month, 
with  only  occasional  lulls.  On  both  sides  of  the 
River  Meuse,  the  French  retook  trenches,  retaking 
the  fort  of  Douaumont  and  progressing  between 
the  river  and  Dead  Man's  Hill.  After  four  months' 
possession,  the  Germans  were  forced  out  of  the 
wedge  first  driven  into  the  Verdun  defenses  west 
of  the  Meuse.  The  pendulum  has  swung  back  until 
the  Germans  are  now  on  the  defense  on  practically 
every  foot  of  the  line  before  Verdun,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  effort  around  Dead  Man's 
Hill.  Berlin  admits  repulse  at  the  quarries  of 
Haudremont  while  denying  every  other  claim  of 
French  progress  at  this  point.  The  French  claim 
Douaumont  is  theirs.  Trenches  for  over  a  mile  on 
the  west  of  the  fort  are  theirs.  Lines  at  Le  Mort 
Homme,  captured  by  the  Germans,  again  are  theirs. 
Positions  at  Hill  No.  287,  north  of  Hill  No.  304,  held 
by  the  Germans  since  May  18,  have  been  retaken. 
On  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  in  the  Bouchet  wood 
300  yards  of  trenches  have  been  captured  and  the 
enemy  put  to  rout.  In  the  Avocourt  wood  fresh 
gains  have  been  made.  At  every  point  in  the  arc 
about  Verdun  the  French  counter  offensive  has  been 
irresistible. 

WAR  has  "picked  up  a  bit,"  as  the  British 
would  say,  the  past  week,  and  now  there 
is  activity  on  practically  every  front,  with 
the  Italian  section  in  the  headlines  for  the  first 
time  in  six  months.  The  Austrian  forces  under 
the  Crown  Prince  have  launched  wave  after  wave 
of  infantry  against  the  Italian  positions  on  the 
plateau  of  Lavarone  until  they  have  driven  a  wedge 
into  the  Italian  defense  that  has  penetrated  Italian 
territory  and  put  the  Italians  on  the  defensive. 
Nearly  25,000  Italian  prisoners  are  reported  as  this 
is  written,  and  the  wedges  driven  into  the  Italian 
lines  are  being  forced  deeper  with  the  hope  of 
flanking  the  main  Italian  army  occupying  the  prov- 
inces of  Udine  and  Belluno.  Early  treaties  have 
set  the  Austrian-Italian  boundaries  so  that  Aus- 
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tria  has  all  the  best  of  it  in  a  war.  For  nearly  a 
year,  Austria  has  been  able  to  hold  Italy  off  with 
a  handful  of  men  until  she  was  ready  to  take  the 
offensive.  Italy  had  to  fight  uphill  all  the  time  at 
a  terrific  cost  for  every  inch  of  ground  gained. 
Austria  can  now  fight  downhill  and  pick  the  points 
at  which  she  wishes  to  make  the  offensives.  The 
first  three  days'  campaign  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps  cost 
the  Austrians  20,000  men  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  according  to  Berne  dispatches.  The  Ital- 
ian official  report,  which  gives  an  idea  of  where 
the  fighting  has  suddenly  developed  on  this  line 
after  smoldering  for  months,  follows: 

"In  the  region  of  Tonale  and  Adamello  infantry 
activity  led  to  minor  encounters  favorable  to  us. 
Between  Garda  and  the  Adige  artillery  actions  oc- 
curred and  skirmishes  with  enemy  detachments, 
which  were  everywhere  driven  back.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adige  an  intense  bombardment  of  our 
positions  was  followed  by  a  violent  attack, 
which  was  completely  repulsed  by  our  troops  with 
serious  losses  to  the  enemy.  On  the  rest  of  the 
front,  as  far  as  the  Astico  Valley,  there  have  been 
no  events  of  importance.  Between  the  Astico  Val- 
ley and  in  the  Sugana  Valley  the  enemy's  attack  has 
continued  at  intervals,  supported  by  numerous  and 
powerful  artillery.  There  has  been  general  activity 
of  the  enemy's  artillery  against  our  advanced  lines 
west  of  the  Torra,  Assamaggio,  and  Campelle  Val- 
leys, in  Carnia,  and  on  the  Isonzo." 

ADEQUATE  nourishment  of  our  population  is 
fully  assured  and  will  not  be  made  doubtful 
by  any  blockade  regulations  of  enemy  states, 
no  matter  how  unscrupulous  they  may  be  and  no 
matter  how  long  the  war  may  last,"  says  the  semi- 
official North  German  Gazette  in  an  announcement 
of  the  creation  of  a  food  dictatorship  for  Germany 
with  sweeping  powers.  "However,  the  short  har- 
vest of  1915,  together  with  reduced  imports,  have 
resulted  in  a  food  scarcity  in  some  directions  and 
efforts  to  better  conditions  have  been  hindered  by 
the  fact  that  each  federal  state  has  been  able  to 
make  independent  regulations.  This  will  now  be 
corrected  by  a  centralization  of  power." 

Probably  never  before  have  such  sweeping  pow- 
ers been  concentrated  as  are  now  granted  Herr 
von  Battocki,  the  new  food  dictator.  Various  coun- 
selors will  be  assigned  to  him,  representing  agri- 
culture, industry,  trade,  the  military  and  the  con- 
sumers, and  representatives  of  the  federal  states 
and  of  associations  connected  with  the  war  also 
will  aid  him.  Final  decision  on  all  questions,  how- 
ever, rests  solely  in  Herr  von  Battocki's  hands. 
The  dictator  will  be  able  to  expropriate  all  foods 
and  fodder,  and  may  even  establish  fixed  per  capita 
rations  if  necessary.  The  Lokal  Anzeiger  sums  up 
the  situation  as  follows:  "Our  meat  and  fat  sup- 
plies leave  much  to  be  desired.  What  we  lack  is 
cattle  fit  for  butchering.    The  older  animals  are 


consumed  and  the  army's  meat  requirements  are  so 
mighty  that  even  animals  unfitted  for  slaughtering 
must  be  taken.  In  no  circumstances  must  we 
touch  milch  cows,  or  we  shall  endanger  the  milk 
supply  of  the  children." 

RUSSIAN  advances  are  reported  in  the  Far  East, 
and  the  latest  report  that  Russian  cavalry 
has  joined  the  British  relief  force  in  Meso- 
potamia shows  the  tremendous  sweep  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies  in  this  sphere  of  activity.  Russia's 
entire  war  activity  now  appears  to  be  concentrated 
on  rounding  up  Turkey  and  connecting  Russia  with 
a  warm  port  before  the  war  ends.  The  British 
relief  force  that  was  held  off  from  Kut-El-Amara 
by  the  Turks  while  the  force  garrisoned  there  was 
starved  into  surrender  is  now  joined  with  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  become  of  some  value  again. 

EIGHTY  thousand  persons  have  died  of  starv- 
ation in  Lebanon,  according  to  a  cable  mes- 
sage received  by  a  Syrian  newspaper.  The 
message  was  signed  by  S.  Sarkis  of  Cairo.  Egypt, 
a  magazine  writer  whose  reliability  is  vouched  for 
by  the  publishers,  altho  they  do  not  profess  to  have 
any  information  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts 
contained  in  the  cablegram,  which  reads:  "Famine 
in  Lebanon.    Eighty  thousand  dead." 

BRITISH  trenches  lost  at  Givenchy  offset  large- 
ly the  French  gains  at  Verdun,  over  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  of  British  trenches  being  lost 
to  the  Germans  here  to  a  depth  of  100  to  300 
yards. 

THE  German  government,    according    to  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  early  in  June 
will  propose  a  bill  for  a  new  war  loan  of  ten 
billion  marks. 

BRITISH  house  of  commons  agrees  on  new  war 
credit  of  $1,500,000,000;  this  brings  Britain's 
war  bill  up  to  over  $11,000,000,000,  or  about 
$23,000,000  per  day. 

FROM  Ascencion,  in  the  Casa  Grandes  district, 
comes  the  complaint  of  the  mayor  of  that  town 
that  American  troops  have,  thrown  up  trenches 
on  the  land  occupied  by  them,  and  that  our  men 
are  actually  strolling  into  the  town  occasionally. 
The  Mexicans  seem  to  think  that  "every  little 
American  movement  has  a  meaning  all  its  own," 
and  they  miss  no  slightest  opportunity  to  register 
a  diplomatic  complaint. 

MEXICO  is  still  quiet,  and  cavalry  is  being 
withdrawn,  it  is  said,  tho  remaining  on  the 
border.  Carranza  is  said  to  have  sent  a  note 
demanding  immediate  withdrawal,  but  the  with- 
drawal is  being  carried  on  with  care  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  War  Department. 
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RURAL  CREDIT  BILL  PASSED 


Will  Battle  Ticks 

SIGNIFICANT  battles  against  ticks  were  recently 
inaugurated  in  two  states  in  the  south — Florida 
and  Mississippi.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  Jack- 
sonville, the  Florida  Cattle  Tick  Eradication  Com- 
mittee was  organized  to  banish  the  insect  from 
that  State,  while  a  law  was  recently  passed  by  the 
State  legislature  which  states  that  after  January 
1,  1917,  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  will 
issue  regulations  for  the  dipping  of  all  cattle  in 
counties  in  that  State  that  are  infested  with  tick. 
At  the  present  time,  the  eradication  of  tick  is  a 
matter  of  county  work.  Tick  eradication  first 
began  in  Mississippi  in  190S,  and  since  that  time 
forty  of  eighty-one  counties  have  been  freed  from 
quarantine,  and  a  dozen  more  counties  are  now 
waging  a  battle  on  the  insect.  In  Florida,  the  re- 
cently formed  organization  purposes  to  institute  a 
State-wide  campaign  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Florida  Health  Office,  the  State  college  and  the 
State  Livestock  Association.  The  State  Bankers' 
Association  recently  adopted  resolutions  pledging 
their  aid  in  such  a  campaign. 

Indiana  Cattle  Feeders  Meet 

MORE  than  three  hundred  cattlemen  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  attended  the  recent  spring 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Cattle  Feeders'  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Purdue  University,  at  which  the  re- 
sults of  the  university's  annual  cattle  feeding  test 
were  made  public.  Professor  King,  who  had  charge 
of  the  experiments,  said  that  the  biggest  feature  of 
the  experiment  was  the  results  obtained  with  cattle 
that  were  fed  a  limited  corn  ration  against  lots 
that  were  fed  full  corn  ration.  The  profit  on  the 
former  lot  was  $1.02  greater  than  the  profit  ob- 
tained from  the  lot  fed  the  full  corn  ration.  Rex 
Beresford,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Beef  Breeders' 
Association,  gave  a  "cattle  feeders'  rule,"  which 
he  said  had  been  given  to  him  by  an  Iowa  farmer. 
It  is:  "Always  keep  feed  a  little  better  than  the 
cattle."   Mr.  Beresford  spoke  on  "Beef  Making." 

Fight  on  Doped  Fowls 

THE  Live  Poultry  Buyers'  Association  of  Chi- 
cago has  inaugurated  a  war  on  "doped" 
poultry.  Thousands  of  chickens,  it  is 
asserted,  have  reached  the  Chicago  market,  after 
going  thru  a  course  of  feeding  in  which  salt,  pepper, 
sand,  soaked  bread  and  gravel  have  comprised  the 
menu.  The  association  says  that  after  partaking  of 
such  a  repast,  the  fowls  are  almost  dead  of  thirst. 
Just  before  they  are  weighed,  it  is  charged,  they  are 
given  all  the  water  they  will  drink.  Members  of  the 
buyers'  association  cited  instances  where  hens 
weighing  four  pounds  had  been  doctored  to  such  an 
extent  their  crops  weighed  as  much  as  fourteen 
ounces  each,  or  nearly  a  quarter  as  much  as  the 
chicken  itself. 

Horse  Breeders  Gather 

ON  JUNE  17,  the  Minnesota  State  Horse  Breed- 
ers' Association  will  meet  in  Lake  City, 
Minn.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Horse  Breed- 
ers' Association  of  Eastern  Minnesota,  Both  asso- 
ciations have  a  large  following.  Minnesota  horses 
represent  over  one  hundred  million  dollars,  a 
greater  value  than  all  other  livestock  of  the  State 
combined.  The  State  Horse  Breeders'  Association, 
through  Prof.  Joe  S.  Montgomery,  of  the  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul,  is  cooperating  in  securing  the  most 
efficient  and  convincing  talent  in  America  for  the 
program. 

Packers  Settle  With  Britain 

SETTLEMENT  of  the  packers'  $20,000,000  claim 
against  the  British  government  for  meat  car- 
goes seized  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  an- 
nounced by  Alfred  R.  Urion,  of  Chicago,  attorney 
for  Armour  &  Co.,  who  represented  the  Chicago 
packers  before  the  prize  court.  He  would  not  say 
what  settlement  has  been  reached  in  the  way  of 
payment  for  the  thirty-two  cargoes,  but  said  that 
the  case  was  compromised. 

Allies  Grain  Burns 

SIXTY  thousand  bushels  of  grain  intended  for 
shipment  to  Europe  for  the  Allied  armies,  were 
destroyed  recently  when  fire  attacked  the  ele- 
vator of  the  Chicago  Grain  Company  in  Chicago. 
The  fire  was  believed  to  have  been  started  by 
crossed  electric  wires,  and  the  damage  was  esti- 
mated at  $100,000. 


THE  lower  house  of  the  Federal  Congress 
passed  the  Glass  Rural  Credits  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  Federal  farm  loan  board 
and  a  system  of  twelve  land  banks.  A  meas- 
ure something  similar  to  the  Glass  bill  has 
already  been  adopted  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
differences  in  the  measures  will  probably  be 
worked  out  in  a  joint  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject. Little  opposition  was  encountered  in 
pushing  the  bill  thru  the  House,  the  vote  on 
it  being  295  to  10.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Glass  measure,  the  land  banks  would  lend 
money  to  farmers  at  not  more  than  6  per  cent 
interest,  thru  local  associations,  mortgages 
running  from  five  to  thirty-six  yeaars.  The 
mortgages  would  be  used  by  the  banks  as 
the  basis  for  farm  bonds. 

The  measure  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
capitalize  each  farm  loan  bank  at  $500,000; 
the  House  bill  sets  the  sum  at  $750,000.  The 
Senate  bill  would  authorize  loan  associations 
with  unlimited  liability  ;  the  House  would  not. 
The  Senate  would  limit  loans  on  lands  to  50  per 
cent  with  no  recognition  of  improvements;  the 
House  proposes  to  grant  60  per  cent  on  land 
values  and  20  per  cent  on  values  of  perma- 
nent insurable  improvements.  The  Senate 
proposes  that  no  loan  shall  be  made  if  the 
three  members  of  the  local  committee  are  not 
unanimous  in  their  appraisement;  the  House 
would  require  a  majority  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Senate  makes  the  minimum  loan 
$200;  the  House  $100.  The  Senate  would 
charge  borrowers  10  per  cent  interest  on  all 
defaulted  payments;  the  House  would  charge 
only  contract  rates.  The  Senate  would  re- 
quire local  associations  to  make  good  all  de- 
faults within  thirty  days  after  notice  from  a 
land  bank;  the  House  would  provide  a  spe- 
cial reserve  to  protect  associations. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  advance  payments 
on  the  principal  in  sums  of  $100  or  multiples; 
and  the  House  sets  the  amount  at  $25  or  mul- 
tiples. The  Senate  makes  the  actual  earnings 
of  the  land  the  principal  factor,  and  the 
House  makes  the  agricultural  value  the  prin- 
cipal basis  of  appraisement.  Under  the  Sen- 
ate bill  local  associations  would  be  required 
to  hold  25  per  cent  of  net  earnings  as  reserves 
and  might  refuse  to  declare  any  dividends  to 
borrowers,  while  the  House  would  require  all 
net  earnings  to  be  paid  borrowers  as  divi- 
dends. 


Record  Societies  Meet 

DELEGATES  from  almost  every  one  of  the 
large  breeders'  associations  were  present  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Record 
Society  in  Washington.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
urging  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  organize 
three  bureaus  to  take  care  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try of  the  United  States.  These  bureaus  would  take 
care  of  breed  promotion,  dairy  cattle  and  animal 
diseases.  Also  the  establishment  of  county  sani- 
tary offices  made  up  of  three  practical  farmers  in 
each  county  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  livestock  sanitary  authorities;  and  that  the 
breed  associations  include  a  liability  clause  in  their 
certificates  to  cover  any  damage  to  any  stock  that 
may  result  thru  an  error  in  the  recording  of  the 
pedigree,  and  for  the  cancellation  of  the  registry 
of  all  animals  procured  by  mistake  or  fraud. 

McCray  Herefords  Set  Record 

NEW  world's  records  for  sale  of  pure-bred  cat- 
tle were  set  at  the  annual  sale  of  Warren 
T.  McCray  at  his  Orchard  Lake  farm,  Kent- 
land,  Ind.,  last  week  when  seventy-five  head  sold 
for  $96,525,  an  average  of  $1,287  per  head.  Last 
year's  sale,  which  also  set  a  record,  averaged  $766 
on  seventy-five  head.  The  top  price  of  $10,000  was 
paid  by  E.  L.  Dana,  Parkman,  Wyo.,  for  the  null 
Superior  Fairfax.  The  twenty-five  bulls  in  the 
sale  averaged  $1,906,  and  the  fifty  females  averaged 
$927.50.  Bids  were  received  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  from  Canada  and 
South  America. 

200  Colts  in  Futurity 

NEARLY  200  colts  were  entered  from  six 
States  in  the  national  draft  horse  breeders' 
futurities  to  be  contested  at  the  1916  Iowa 
State  Fair,  when  the  entries  closed  May  1,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  made  by  Ivan  Whitted  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  About  $2,500  in  prize 
money  will  be  distributed  in  these  classes.  Of  the 
197  colts  entered  in  the  futurities,  the  division  fol- 
lows: Percherons  80,  Belgians  67,  Clydes  25  and 
Shires  25. 


Farming  Business  News 

President  Wilson  has  made  available  to  entry  of 
homesteaders  more  than  half  a  million  acres  of  land 
in  the  Dixie  national  forest  in  Arizona. 

*  *  * 

At  the  horse  show  given  by  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity last  week,  there  were  180  entries,  with 
eighteen  events,  and  prizes  aggregating  $400. 

*  *  * 

The  Farmers'  Cooperative  Creamery  Association 
recently  took  over  a  creamery  at  Cresco,  Iowa.  The 
price  paid  for  the  machinery  and  the  company's 

trade  was  $3,000. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Washington  County 
Fair  Association  in  Springfield,  Ky.,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  Fair  on  Aug.  3,  4  and  5.   The  program 

committee  is  at  work. 

*  *  * 

The  people  of  Jackson  Couny,  Iowa,  have  started 
a  movement  to  build  a  road  across  the  county,  a 
distance  of  fifty-eight  miles.  Several  towns  have 
already  started  on  their  sections  of  the  proposed 

highway. 

*  * 

The  Montana  Stock  Growers'  Association  met 
recently  at  Missoula  in  a  two-day  session.  Matters 
concerning  the  industry  in  that  State  were  discussed 
freely,  and  remedies  for  the  troubles  of  the  live- 
stock men  were  suggested  by  State  officials. 

*  »  * 

Olga  Chick,  of  Ferguson,  Ky.,  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  in  the  Canning  Clubs  of  the  state.  In  the 
summer  of  1915  she  raised  5,944  pounds  of  tomatoes 
on  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  and  canned  1,075  cans  of 

tomatoes  alone.   Her  work  netted  her  $121.00. 

*  *  * 

Twelve  motor  trucks  equipped  with  spraying  and 
pruning  outfits,  together  with  chemicals  for  killing 
bugs,  are  visiting  many  of  the  towns  in  Albany  and 
Greene  counties,  New  York.  The  work  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

*  *  * 

The  McLean  County,  111.,  Farm  Bureau  has  start- 
ed a  campaign  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  soils  of 
that  county  by  the  use  of  limestone  where  needed. 
Letters  were  sent  out  by  the  organization  to  those 
farmers  who  own  sour  soil,  urging  them  to  take 
this  step  in  order  to  insure  better  production  of 
crops. 

*  *  * 

The  Summer  School  of  the  Utah  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  which  begins  at  Logan  on  June  5, 
furnishes  a  week  of  lectures  by  Mr.  J.  Adams 
Puffer  especially  designed  for  vocational  advisors, 
parents,  teachers,  and  M.  I.  A.  Workers.  It  also 
offers  a  week  of  lectures  by  Prof.  Wm.  McKeever, 
the  well  known  writer  on  child  welfare. 

*  *  * 

The  wool  car  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  left  Livingston,  Mont.,  on  January  19,  has 
given  demonstrations  in  more  than  fifty  towns  of 
the  important  sheep-growing  States,  to  at  least 
6,000  persons  directly  interested  in  wool  growing. 
Since  leaving  Livingston  the  car  has  toured  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  production  of  better  wool  means 
more  money. 

*  *  * 

Volunteer's  Juliet  263391,  owned  by  the  University 
of  Illinois,  produced  in  a  year's  test,  which  ended 
recently,  12,286.3  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  614.08  lbs. 
fat;  or  722.4  lbs.  of  85  per  cent  butter.  This  pro- 
duction not  only  exceeds  the  best  in  her  class,  but 
also  the  Illinois  record,  regardless  of  age.  Volun- 
teer's Juliet  was  3  years  8  months  of  age  at  start 
of  test. 

*  #  ♦ 

Mr.  A.  J.  Gafke,  during  the  past  three  years 
County  Agent  in  Crow  Wing  County  in  north  cen- 
tral Minnesota,  took  up  work  as  County  Advisor  in 
McHenry  County,  Illinois,  on  May  15.  Mr.  Gafke  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1910, 
and  in  addition  to  his  Couuty  Agent  experience  in 
Minnesota,  has  had  successful  teaching  and  farm- 
ing experience. 

Two  members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College  have  just  received  appoint- 
ments as  County  Agents.  William  W.  Owen  of  Wil- 
lard  in  Sevier  County,  and  Alma  Esplin  of  Order- 
ville  in  Iron  County.  Mr.  Owen  is  also  a  graduate 
of  the  Utah  Normal,  has  taught  in  the  State  high 
schools,  has  been  in  Germany  three  years,  and  has 
had  three  and  one-half  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  all  phases  of  dairy  work  and  the  stock 
industry.  Mr.  Esplin  is  a  former  student  from  the 
Brigham  Young  University,  and  has  had  charge  of 
the  irrigation  of  the  Agricultural  College  farm  for 
the  past  year. 
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Tying  Home  and  School  Together 

A  Great  Work  Which  the  Mothers  Owe  to  Their  Children 


ONE  of  the  hardest  professions  is  teaching 
school.  Teaching  school  under  the  best 
environments,  under  the  easiest  conditions 
and  with  plenty  of  good,  nourishing  food,  is  hard, 
nerve-racking  work.  Even  a  teacher  in  the  city 
with  just  one  grade  to  teach  is  tired  at  the  end 
of  the  week  and  feels  she  needs  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day to  get  ready  for  her  next  week's  work.  How 
much  more  difficult  is  the  rural  teacher's  problem, 
who  has  to  teach  every  grade  from  first  to  eighth, 
and  sometimes  even  the  high  school  studies.  She 
has  more  need  for  a  quiet  life,  more  need  of  a 
room  alone  where  she  can  study  and  plan,  and 
more  demand  for  nutritious  food  than  the  city 
teacher;  and  yet  it  is  the  city  teacher  who  has  all 
these  things,  and  the  rural  teacher  none. 

You  probably  are  saying — "But  what's  to  be 
done?"  Xone  of  you  really  want  the  school  teacher. 
You  make  as  excuses  that  you  have  no  room,  you 
can't  be  bothered  with  an  extra  one  at  the  table, 
and  "anyway,  a  school  teacher  is  too  fussy  to  live 
with  other  people." 

Well,  then,  build  her  a  house  of 
her  own,  as  some  of  our  more 
progressive  States  are  doing. 

I  wrote  to  all  the  State  Superin- 
tendents of  the  different  States,  and 
in  most  all  cases  I  received  a  let- 
ter as  follows:  "We  do  not  have 
any  homes  for  teachers  maintained 
at  public  expense  in  connection 
with  the  schools  of  this  State." 
From  the  State  of  Iowa,  that  boosts 
itself  on  every  occasion,  and  says 
it's  the  finest  agricultural  State  in 
the  world,  comes  this  reply:  "At 
present  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  our  laws  will  permit  such 
an  arrangement."  Can't  the  laws 
be  changed  to  help  our  teachers? 
Is  a  State  so  unprogressive  that  it 
will  not  change  its  laws  when  it 
realizes  such  a  need  as  this? 

From  the  numerous  responses  I 
have  received,  I  find  that  the  big, 
glorious,  progressive  State  of  Wash- 
ington carries  the  banner  for 
"teacherages."  Washington  has  108 
teachers'  cottages;  Texas  has  some; 
Minnesota  has  several  teacherages;  South  Dakota 
one;  Nebraska  two;  Colorado  several;  South  Caro- 
lina several;  Tennessee  one;  California  one;  Okla- 
homa two;  Kentucky  one;  Idaho  several,  and  my 
own  State  of  Illinois  one.  The  other  States  have 
none. 

Washington  is  fortunate  in  having  an  unusually 
clever  woman  at  the  head  of  its  Educational  De- 
partment. Why  is  it  that  most  States  have  a  man 
in  this  capacity,  when  Washington  has  proved  that 
a  woman  understands  the  needs  of  the  school 
teachers?  I  had  a  delightful  letter  from  Mrs. 
Josephine  Corliss  Preston,  the  Washington  superin- 
tendent, in  which  she  says:  "We  find  the  teachers' 
homes  solve  many  of  the  most  perplexing  rural 
problems,  such  as  guaranteeing  a  living  place  for 
the  teacher,  attracting  better  teachers,  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  and  bringing  about  a 
wider  use  of  the  school  plant. 

"The  communities  having  cottages  are  enthusi- 
astic in  their  praise.  It  is  found  that  a  good 
teacher  can  be  kept  on  from  year  to  year  if  he 
has  a  desirable  home.    We  have  married  men  with 
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families  who  have  occupied  cottages  and  have 
taught  in  the  district  from  five  to  six  years,  and  are 
still  at  these  places." 

Mrs.  Preston  also  sent  me  an  excellent  booklet 
she  has  issued  on  Teachers'  Cottages,  which  is  full 
of  interesting  stories  of  school  teachers'  experi- 
ences, the  effect  of  teachers'  cottages  in  Washing- 
ton, the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  such 
teacherages.  The  teacher  surely  needs  a  teach- 
erage  as  well  as  the  parson  the  parsonage. 

Every  school  board  should  read  and  digest  and 
act  upon  Mrs.  Preston's  ideas,  as  well  as  every 
woman  interested  in  her  rural  school.  You  could 
study  no  better  topic  in  your  rural  club  this  year 
than  "Teacherages."  Surely  thru  your  efforts 
you  could  provide  a  home  for  your  rural  teachers. 

I  am  going  to  quote  a  little  from  Mrs.  Preston's 
booklet.  It  is  so  full  of  the  things  you  should  know, 
it  is  hard  not  to  quote  the  entire  book: 


\    Comfortable   Teacher's  Home   Near   Suoqiialmic,  Washington 


"Let  it  be  known  that  a  district  furnishes  a 
school  cottage  for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  and  that 
district  may  have  its  choice  from  among  the  best 
teachers  the  State  affords.  And  it  is  also  noticeable 
that  the  teacher  who  has  the  use  of  a  cottage  is 
not  anxious  to  make  a  change  each  school  year. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  'unlessoned  girl,  un- 
schooled, unpracticed,'  was  considered  entirely 
good  enough  teaching  material  to  send  to  the  rural 
districts;  the  more  remote  the  district,  the  more 
inexperienced  being  the  teacher.  And  often  the 
conditions  were,  and  are  such,  in  such  districts 
that  only  the  most  undesirable  teachers,  those  who 
cannot  succeed  elsewhere,  will  go  there.  Let  a 
cottage  be  built,  and  observe  the  class  of  teachers 
that  can  be  obtained.  With  a  place  to  live,  the  mar- 
ried man — the  teacher  of  much  experience  and 
training — may  take  his  family  and  here  they  may 
live  comfortably  for  years,  growing  in  influence  in 
the  neighborhood,  developing  an  individual  interest 
in  each  child,  understanding  conditions  better,  and 
thus  being  able  to  do  infinitely  better  work  as  each 
year  passes. 


"In  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  England  cot- 
tages are  furnished"  for  their  teachers.  The  teach- 
ers are  employed  by  the  year  and  the  most  of  them 
spend  a  lifetime  in  the  same  school. 

"Altho  we  now  have  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton many  men  with  families  living  in  cottages,  I 
am  expecting  that  this  class  soon  will  be  enlarged 
materially.  It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  the 
county  superintendent  give  the  man  with  a  wife 
and  children  first  chance  at  the  cottaged  districts. 
The  delight  that  a  man  feels  when  he  finds  his 
family  may  be  with  him  instead  of  left  in  a  nearby 
town,  is  shown  in  several  excerpts  from  letters 
from  Washington  teachers,  that  I  am  pleased  to 
give  here: 

"  'This  is  my  fifteenth  year  of  experience  as 
teacher  and  principal,  and  during  all  that  time  I 
have  received  a  good  salary,  but  have  been  handi- 
capped about  saving  what  I  have  earned,  as  I  have 
had  to  pay  a  great  amount  for  high  rents,  furnish- 
ing houses  and  moving  expenses.  During  this 
period  I  have  furnished  five  houses.  In  one  town 
we  had  to  move  four  times  because 
of  floods,  my  rent  being  higher  each 
time.  In  another  town  we  had  to 
live  at  a  hotel,  there  being  no 
houses  for  rent.  We  finally  got  a 
small  cottage,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
month  the  property  was  sold.  We 
were  forced  to  build,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  we  had  to  go  back  to  the 
hotel.  We  had  to  pay  12  per  cent 
interest  on  the  loan  for  the  build- 
ing. At  the  close  of  the  year  I  was 
re-elected  principal,  but  because  of 
sickness  we  were  compelled  to  come 
to  the  coast. 

"  'My  wife  had  often  remarked  that 
a  cottage  should  be  built  for  the 
teacher,  the  same  as  for  a  minister. 
I  received  notice  of  the  vacancy  at 
this  place.  I  came  to  look  over  the 
situation.  I  nearly  fainted  with  sur- 
prise when  I  was  told  that  a  cottage 
was  built  near  the  school  for  the 
use  of  the  principal.  My  wife's 
prayers  were  answered  and  here  we 
are.  I  have  no  word  of  praise  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  those  who  put 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  trustees  the  build- 
ing of  this  home.' 

"An  example  of  permanency  and  efficiency  in  the 
all-year  occupation  of  a  cottage  is  shown  in  a  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Minnie  Thibert,  who  lives  the  entire 
year  in  her  cottage  near  Mount  Vernon.  Her  little 
son  is  with  her  all  the  time,  while  the  primary 
teacher  in  the  school  of  which  she  is  principal 
lives  with  her  during  the  school .  months.  Mrs. 
Thibert  says:  'I  live  here  the  year  round.  This  is 
my  fourth  year  here  and  I  must  acknowledge  that 
the  cottage  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  my 
staying  so  long.  Of  course,  I  have  a  fine  school 
board  and  a  fine  community  to  work  in.  We  have 
a  playshed  and  this  last  year  have  bought  another 
acre  of  land  and  cleared  it.  So  in  the  spring  I 
shall  have  room  for  the  school  garden  and  yet  have 
a  place  for  the  children  to  play.  The  second  year 
I  was  here  they  built  me  a  nice  woodshed  with  a 
storeroom  built  on,  and  this  year  they  have  put 
in  new  walks.  The  cottage  was  built  the  year  be- 
fore I  came.' 

Continued  on  Page  344 
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Taboret 


HERE  is  another  of  the  handicraft  jobs  that 
Minnesota    schoolboys  find    easily  made  at 
practically  no  cost.    The  design  shows  how 
the  taboret  is  made,  oak  being  the  wood  recom- 


FARMERS 


OF 


mended.  The  varnish  finish  should  be  rubbed  down 
to  a  dull  gloss.  The  piece  is  judged  on  finish,  de- 
sign and  workmanship. 


Birdhouse 


IOWA  boys  and  girls,  who  have  such  splendid 
Home  Handicraft  Clubs  to  supplement  their 
summer  growing  and  harvesting  work,  are 
instructed  how  to  make  about  everything  that  is  to 
be  made  with  hammer  and  saw  about  the  farm  and 
home.  Under  Professor  Bishop's  able  leadership,  the 
handfcraft  work  has  advanced  almost  as  rapidly  as 
the  outdoor  work  in  the  Hawkeye  State.  Here  is 
shown  a  birdhouse  with  specifications  for  its 
making  at  little  cost  and  time  by  Handicraft  Club 
boys: 

PURPOSE— Birds  are  among  our  best  friends. 
They  delight  us  with  their  song,  their  calls,  their 
busy  chattering,  their  coloring,  and  their  many 
interesting  and  active  ways  which  help  us  to  enjoy 
the  out  of  doors.  They  also  help,  more  than  most 
people  know,  in  keeping  down  insect  and  plant 
pests  by  feeding  on  forms  of  animal  life  and  ob- 
noxious seeds. 

A  study  of  birds  is  a  part  of  the  education  of 
many  organized  clubs  of  young  and  old.  It  is  made 
a  special  part  of  the  training  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America.  Birds  must  have 
shelter,  protection  and  food.  If  we  want  birds  to 
live  near  us,  we  must  provide  for  and  protect  them. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  attract  and  keep  them  is 
to  provide  shelter  and  food.  Directions  are  given 
here  for  making  a  simple  birdhouse,  which  may  be 
modified  as  needed  for  a  home  for  the  kind  of  birds 
desired. 

Material  Required 

LUMBER — One  piece  y2"x6"x6'  clear  white  pine. 
S4S  or  good  box  lumber. 

HARDWARE — Some  1"  brads  or  shingle  nails. 

STOCK  BILL— (FINISHED  DIMENSIONS) 

Two  pieces  y2"x6"xl0"  for  bottom. 

Two  pieces  %"x4"x8"  for  sides. 

Two  pieces  %"x4y8"x6"  for  ends. 

One  piece  %"x4"xl0"  for  roof. 

One  piece  %"x4%"xl0"  for  roof. 

TOOLS — Rule,  lead  pencil,  try  square,  saw,  plane, 


Vi"  and  %"  bit  and  brace,  chisel,  hammer  and 
jack  knife. 

Directions 

1.  CUTTING  STOCK— The  best  thing  to  do  for 
lumber  for  the  birdhouse  is  to  secure  a  box  made 
from  one-half  inch  material,  because  the  amount 
of  lumber  is  so  small.  Take  it  apart  carefully.  Then 
lay  out  and  mark  each  piece  of  stock  before  cut- 
ting, thus  avoiding  waste  of  material  and  time. 

2.  SQUARING  STOCK:  BOTTOM— (1)  Plane 
the  surface  smooth  and  check  the  thickness  W  by 
measuring  several  places  on  the  edges.  (2)  Plane 
one  edge  smooth,  gauge  the  width  6"  and  plane 
down  to  the  gauge  line.  (3)  Square  up  one  end, 
measure  the  required  length  10"  and  square  the 
other  end.  (4)  Finish  up  the  sides,  ends  and  roof 
boards  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  LAYING  OUT  AND  CUTTING— (1)  Lay  out 
the  door  and  the  perch  pin  hole  on  one  end  as 
shown  by  the  drawing.  (2)  Bore  a  *4"  hole  for  the 
perch  pin.  (3)  With  a  %"  bit,  bore  out  the  stock 
inside  the  lines  of  lay-out  for  the  door.  Then  trim 
to  the  lines  with  a  knife.  (4)  Lay  out  and  cut  the 
ends  the  proper  slant  for  the  roof. 

4.  ASSEMBLING — (1)  Nail  the  sides  to  the  edges 
of  the  ends.  Use  1"  brads.  (2)  The  top  edges  of 
the  sides  must  be  the  same  pitch  as  the  roof;  if  not, 
plane  them  until  they  are.  (3)  Place  the  frame  of 
the  house  on  the  bottom,  allowing  y2"  on  the  sides 
and  1"  on  the  ends,  then  nail  it  securely.  (4)  Nail 
on  the  roof  boards.  (5)  Whittle  a  perch  pin 
diameter  and  1%"  long  and  put  it  in  the  hole.  The 
bird  must  alight  on  this  pin  before  he  can  enter 
the  door.  (6)  Paint  the  birdhouse  dark  green  or 
brown.  (7)  Mount  the  birdhouse  on  a  pole,  or  the 
roof  of  the  wood  shed  either  at  home  or  at  school. 


Blacking  Box 


EVERY  farm  boy  and  girl  should  keep  their 
shoes  blackened  and  shined  for  every  occa- 
sion, including  attendance  at  school,  as  well 
as  Sunday  school,  entertainments  and  visits  to  the 


city.  It  is  a  neatness  habit  that  has  the  idea  of 
thrift  with  it,  both  of  which  are  assets  worth  con- 
siderable in  after  life  whether  the  business  of  farm- 
ing or  some  other  is  followed. 

Minnesota's  industrial  contests  for  boys  and  girls 
include  the  making  of  a  blacking  box  by  members 
of  the  Clubs.  This  is  made  of  either  hard  or  soft 
wood,  and  is  judged  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
joints  are  made,  as  well  as  on  the  dimensions. 

Baby  Beef  Clubs  in  Mississippi 

HINDS,  Madison,  Newton,  Pike  and  Harrison 
Counties  took  up  the  work  in  Baby  Beef 
Clubs  for  the  first  time  in  Mississippi  last  fall, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Frank  W.  Farley  the 
first  State  show  was  held  at  the  State  Fair  in  Octo- 
ber. The  first  show  was  held  at  Collins,  in  Coving- 
ton County,  at  the  close  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
spring.  Over  fifty  boys  and  girls  competing  for 
prizes  entered  calves  at  this  show. 

"No  better  way  could  have  been  found  for  proving 
the  superiority  of  good  blood  over  scrubs,"  stated 
Mr.  Carpenter.  "Everybody  was  impressed  with 
the  striking  differences.  It  also  showed  what  could 
be  done  with  a  scrub  calf  when  given  proper  at- 
tention." 

The  work  for  1916  bids  fair  to  have  upwards  of  a 
thousand  Mississippi  boys  and  girls  engaged,  repre- 
senting over  a  dozen  counties.  Our  plans  for  the 
1916  State  Fair  Show  are  much  enlarged,  and  we 
have  the  promise  of  a  very  attractive  list  of  pre- 
miums, aggregating  several  hundred  dollars.  It  Is 
the  plan  to  auction  the  calves  off  at  the  fair,  dem- 
onstrating to  the  boys,  girls  and  patrons  of  the 
Fair  just  what  the  difference  in  calves  may  mean 
when  they  are  placed  on  the  market.  An  ex- 
perienced auctioneer  is  to  be  secured  and  buyers 
from  the  cattle  markets  will  be  on  hand  to  pur- 
chase the  calves. — I.  W.  Carpenter. 


Terms  Used  in  Club  Work 

CLUB  Boys  and  Girls  enrolled  in  Club  Work,  as 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
and  other  forces,  should  know  these  terms: 

CLUB  WORK — Club  Work  is  an  organized  system 
of  extension  teaching  for  young  people  thru  dem- 
onstrations in  the  field  and  homo.  It  contemplates 
the  organization  of  young  people  into  groups  called 
clubs,  for  the  purpose  of  definite  work  under  care- 
fully prepared  projects  and  with  adequate  local 
leadership. 

AN  EXPERIMENT— An  experiment  is  an  effort 
designed  to  discover  principles  or  facts  and  the 
methods  of  their  application. 

A  TEST — A  test  is  an  effort  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  practical,  local  application  of  established  prin- 
ciples and  facts  under  a  given  set  of  conditions. 

A  DEMONSTRATION— A  demonstration  is  an  ef- 
fort designed  to  show  by  example  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  an  established  fact.  Demonstrations 
may  be  of  methods  or  of  results. 

FIELD  MEETING— A  field  meeting  is  a  gathering 
of  young  people  for  the  purpose  of  observing,  dis- 
cussing and  studying  the  progress  or  results  of  a 
definite  field  demonstration. 

CLUB  VISIT— A  club  visit  by  State,  District  or 
Local  Club  Leader  to  the  club  group  or  club  meet- 
ing, which  may  be  held  in  the  home,  school,  club 
room,  courthouse  or  other  convenient  meeting  place. 

CLUB  PROJECT— A  club  project  is  the  definitely 
outlined  home  work  of  field,  garden,  etc.,  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  club  members. 

HOME  PROJECT— A  home  project  is  the  individ- 
ual work  undertaken  by  a  club  member  at  home,  as 
part  of  the  club  project  or  work  of  the  group. 

CONTEST— A  contest  is  a  competitive  phase  of 
the  Club  Work,  in  which  club  members  measure 
themselves  and  their  work  by  a  common  standard, 
called  the  basis  of  award. 

CLUB  FESTIVAL— A  club  festival  is  an  or- 
ganized part  of  the  Club  Work  and  has  reference  to 
the  activities  of  a  single  day,  on  which  members 
exhibit  products,  demonstrate  methods,  hold  related 
plays  and  other  progam  features  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  interest  and  creating  enthusiasm  for  the 
work. 

BASIS  OF  AWARD— The  basis  of  award  is  a  stand- 
ard of  measurement,  outlined  for  the  convenience 
of  leaders  in  determining  the  achievement,  grade  or 
standing  of  a  club  member,  and  is  used  for  both  the 
awarding  of  school  credits  for  Club  Work  and  the 
awarding  of  prizes,  medals,  diplomas,  etc. 

SCORE  CARD— A  score  card  is  a  standard  of 
measurement  employed  for  use  in  judging  work  to 
determine  the  quality  of  particular  products,  ani- 
mals, grains  and  articles  produced  in  connection 
with  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work. 

AGRICULTURAL  CLUB— An  agricultural  club  is 
a  club  of  young  people  organized  for  systematic  in- 
struction, for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  members  in  agricultural  subjects  and 
practices. 

FOLLOW-UP  WORK— Follow-up  work  is  the 
term  used  to  denominate  the  different  efforts,  activi- 
ties and  organization  which  seek  to  aid,  from  time 
to  time,  the  club  group  and  individual  member  upon 
the  plat  in  connection  with  the  work,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  definite  results  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

SPECIALIST  IN  CLUB  WORK— A  specialist  in 
Club  Work  is  an  individual  who  has  been  assigned 
to  extension  teaching  in  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work 
on  a  particular  subject,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  deals 
with  subject  matter. 

LOCAL  LEADER— The  Local  Leader  in  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  Work  is  the  one  who  has  been  selected 
by  the  State,  District  or  County  Leader  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  after  the  local  group  of  club  mem- 
bers, meeting  with  them  at  their  regular  meetings, 
holding  field  meetings  and  demonstrations,  visiting 
their  club  plats  and  home  project  work,  and  in  other 
ways  representing  the  State  Agent  in  the  conduct  of 
the  work.  This  person  may  be  a  paid  or  volunteer 
leader. 

CLUB  PROGRAM— A  club  program  is  a  definitely 
outlined  series  of  activities  required  of  club  mem- 
bers, club  groups  and  club  leaders  for  a  given  sea- 
son or  year. 

CLUB  PLAT — A  club  plat  is  a  piece  of  ground 
required  as  the  unit  or  acreage  upon  which  the 
home  project  and  field  work  is  to  be  performed. 

CLUB  UNIT— The  club  unit  is  the  outlined  unit  of 
work  and  refers  to  quantity  measurement  of  proj- 
ects that  cannot  be  measured  on  the  acreage  basis. 

COMPLETED  PROJECT— A  completed  project  is 
an  expression  used  in  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work 
to  indicate  that  a  club  leader,  club  group  or  club 
member  has  worked  out  the  entire  program  and 
fulfilled  all  requirements  of  the  leaders  in  charge 
of  the  work,  Including  attendance  at  meetings,  grow- 
ing of  the  crop,  harvesting,  marketing,  making  ex- 
hibits and  submitting  a  properly  filled  out,  signed 
and  attested  crop  report  to  the  leader  in  charge. 
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Perseverance  and  Pigs 

LAST  year  near  the  close  of  school  Mr.  Tbrrey, 
our  agricultural  teacher,  helped  to  organize  a 
club  here  for  the  purpose  of  improving  agri- 
cultural conditions  of  the  community  and  getting 
the  bovs  in  the  high  school  more  interested  in  farm 
life. 

The  rules  of  the  club  were  that  each  member 
should  procure  four  pigs,  if  possible,  at  weaning 
time  and  enter  them  in  a  contest.  My  father  did  not 
have  any  scrub  pigs  at  that  time  which  were  eligi- 
ble, and  could  not  spare  the  money  to  buy  my 
brother  and  me  each  four  pure  breds.  We  thought 
the  proposition  over,  however,  for  three  or  four  days 
and  then  told  Mr.  Torrey  that  we  were  determined 
to  get  the  pigs,  even  if  we  had  to  swipe  them. 

One  morning,  after  getting  permission  to  leave 
school,  we  started  out  to  see  some  men  that  raised 
pure  breds.  I  talked  to  two  pure-bred  Poland-China 
breeders,  but  we  could  not  make  a  deal. 

As  a  final  resort  we  went  to  Mr.  Bernstein,  whose 
Poland-Chinas  carried  away  some  blue  ribbons  from 
the  State  Fair  last  year.  We  agreed  upon  this  prop- 
osition, that  is,  that  he  would  let  me  have  four  pigs, 
two  boars  and  two  sows,  until  the  contest  was 
closed,  then  he  would  take  the  two  boars  back  again 
and  register  the  sows  for  me.  which  certainly  shows 
that  he  is  interested  in  pig  contests.  My  brother 
and  I  loaded  them  into  a  box -that  would  just  fit  in 
the  back  of  our  five-passenger  Ford  and  started  for 
home;  but  to  our  disappointment  we  had  a  flat  tire 
to  fix.  We  soon  mended  the  leak,  tho,  and  went 
down  the  road  with  the  little  fellows  squealing,  be- 
cause it  was  their  first  time  to  ride  a  "road  louse," 
all  the  lice  they  knew  anything  about  having  always 
ridden  them.  We  got  them  home  safe  and  sound 
and  were  at  school  by  1  o'clock. 

I  did  not  weigh  the  little  fellows  for  three  or  four 
days,  as  I  wanted  them  to  become  accustomed  to 
their  new  home  before  entering  them  in  the  contest. 
Up  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  the  beginning  date 
of  the  contest,  the  pigs  had  had  no  gain.  The  four 
weighed  187  pounds,  the  two  boars  weighing  fifty- 
five  pounds  each  and  the  two  sows  tipping  the  scales 
at  thirty-eight  and  one-half  pounds  each.  The  two 
boars  and  one  sow  were  each  2  months  and  8  days 
old,  the  other  sow  being  1  month  and  28  days  of  age. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  thirty  days  they  weighed 
359  pounds,  making  a  total  gain  of  172  pounds.  On 
July  24  I  weighed  them  again  and  found  tliey  had 
made  a  gain  of  129  pounds.  On  the  third  weighing 
I  was  able  to  tabulate  200  pounds  to  their  credit.  By 
September  22  they  had  begun  to  look  as  if  they  were 
really  fulfilling  their  mission  as  pigs  and  were  mak- 
ing hogs  of  themselves,  for  at  this  weighing  they 
balanced  the  scales  at  850,  the  gain  being  200 
pounds.  On  October  8,  the  closing  date  of  the  con- 
test, they  weighed  just  an  even  1,010  pounds,  mak- 
ing their  gain  for  the  last  seventeen  days  160 
pounds,  and  for  the  whole  time  821  pounds. 

The  first  month  I  fed  my  pigs  three  times  a  day 
regularly,  because  they  were  still  sucklings  when  I 
got  them  and  needed  all  the  care  and  attention  I 
could  give  them.  After  the  first  month  the  weather 
was  very  hot  and  trying  for  them  and  I  found  it 
necessary  to  quit  feeding  them  at  noon. 

Their  food  at  first  consisted  of  rolled  barley, 
Bkimmilk  and  soil  milk,  a  composition  of  middlings, 
shorts,  bran  and  rye.  After  a  short  time  I  found 
the  soil  milk  too  expensive  for  the  amount  of  gains 
it  produced  and  was  obliged  to  quit  feeding  it.  I 
continued  with  the  barley  and  skimmilk  for  over 
three  months,  then  began  feeding  rolled  Egyptian 


corn,  which  is  proving  the  cheapest  for  the  amount 
of  gain  it  produces. 

Whether  I  win  or  not,  I  have  certainly  learned  a 
great  deal  about  pigs,  but  I  still  have  more  to  learn. 
I  think  the  contest  has  been  interesting,  worth 
working  for  and  a  great  spur  to  the  club  boys.  Mr. 
Torrey  has  proven  himself  to  be  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  He  has  shown  himself  willing  and 
ready  to  help  us  boys  at  any  time,  both  early  and 
late,  and  has  kept  us  all  intensely  interested  in  the 
club  work — Oscar  Dimmick,  California. 

Buy-at-Home  "4-H"  Campaign 

THE  Canning  Club  girls  have  been  inaugu- 
rating a  buy-at-home  campaign  and  have  been 
canvassing  the  merchants  in  the  different 
towns  for  the  sale  of  Club  products,  says  the  State 
Leader  of  North  Carolina  Girls'  Canning  Clubs.  One 
wholesale  merchant  in  Raleigh  gave  an  order  at  a 
good  price  for  150  dozen  cans  of  tomatoes,  which 
the  young  business  women  crated  and  shipped  to 
him.  The  retailers  gave  liberal  orders,  and  the 
Club  girls  quoted  prices  for  fall  delivery  on  toma- 
toes, string  beans,  soup  mixture,  kraut,  sweet  pota- 
toes, peaches,  and  blackberries.  Three  years  ago 
almost  the  whole  output  was  tomatoes;  today  the 
girls  are  prepared  to  put  a  varied  assortment  be- 
fore the  merchant,  and  he,  appreciating  the  quality 
and  the  reputation  these  products  have  made  with 
the  housewives,  is  prepared  to  put  in  his  orders 
with  the  producers  in  his  own  county  and  keep  his 
money  circulating  at  home. 

One  young  woman,  who  has  charge  of  the  Wayne 
County  Clubs,  gets  out  early  every  Monday  morn- 
ing, and,  emulating  the  example  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  commercial  houses,  pays  a  visit  to  the 
different  grocery  stores  to  find  out  what  the  mer- 
chant needs  and  if  she  can  supply  him.  In  this 
manner  she  has  disposed  of  many  thousand  cans 
and  has  the  good  will  and  hearty  support  of  a 
goodly  number  of  the  merchants  of  the  county. 

With  an  output  of  633,000  cans  last  summer,  and 
a  prospect  of  over  a  million  in  1916,  we  are  looking 
to  the  merchants  for  our  logical  market;  and  from 
the  liberal  patronage  we  have  already  received,  we 
believe  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  placing  our 
output. 

Poultry  Club  at  Reform  School 

WHILE  at  the  reform  school  I  wanted  some- 
thing to  pass  away  the  time  profitably,  so  I 
chose  to  raise  chickens.  I  selected  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and   Plymouth  Rocks,  because  they 
were  the  ones  we  had  at  home  in  Albuquerque  and 
I  could  get  the  eggs  there. 

I  had  very  little  success  in  hatching,  getting  20 
out  of  30  eggs.  This  was  because  it  was  my  first 
trial  or  the  eggs  were  spoiled  in  the  shipping.  I 
had  no  trouble  after  hatching.  I  now  have  14 
lively  young  hens  and  cockerels. 

I  first  fed  bread,  milk  and  boiled  eggs,  then 
bread,  milk  and  chick  feed  and  finally  scraps,  bran 
and  milk.  Feed  cost  me  $1.50.  Sixty  hours  work 
at  10  cents  per  hour  was  $6.  Total  cost,  $7.50.  The 
chickens  are  worth  $14.  This  leaves  a  profit 
of  $6.50. 

I  have  kept  all  my  chickens  and  will  send  them 
home.  I  think  I  shall  go  into  the  same  business 
this  year,  as  I  will  be  at  home  and  can  have  bet- 
ter advantages.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Club 
work  I  would  probably  have  had  nothing. — Floyd 
Lamt,  age  14. 


She  Fed  Four  Pigs 

I WANTED  to  enter  the  contest,  so  my  father 
gave  me  some  pigs.  He  told  me  I  could  pick 
four  out  of  a  bunch  of  pigs  that  were  in  a  pen, 
so  I  picked  them  out  and  we  carried  them  in  sacks 
to  the  pen  where  I  kept  them  all  summer.  We  had 
two  in  a  sack  and  they  weighed  about  twenty-five 
pounds  apiece. 

When  I  began  feeding  them,  the  9th  of  May, 
they  were  about  2y2  months  old.  The  first  thing  I 
gave  them  was  buttermilk,  then  I  began  on  regular 
rations  with  skimmilk,  corn  and  ground  Kafir  in 
the  morning,  at  noon  ground  Kafir  and  fresh  water, 
at  night  skimmilk,  ground  Kafir  and  corn.  I  gradu- 
ally increased  the  amount  of  food.  About  two 
months  after  I  began  feeding  them  I  ran  out  of  the 
ground  Kafir,  so  I  began  feeding  them  shorts  and 
tankage.  I  used  one  gallon  of  shorts  and  one  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  tankage,  and  about  two  gallons  of 
water.  I  mixed  this  in  a  slop  and  fed  it  to  them. 
I  usually  took  the  milk  soon  after  separating  it  and 
carried  it  to  them  and  often  had  a  lively  time,  for 
they  always  made  a  wild  rush  to  get  there  and 
drink  it. 

They  now  weigh  about  230  pounds  on  the  average, 
and  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  my  labor 
and  am  looking  forward  to  their  place  in  the  con- 
test. 

They  have  never  been  on  pasture  all  summer. 
They  were  in  a  tight  pen  and  were  always  well  sup- 
plied with  mud. 

I  sold  the  largest  one  about  a  month  ago,  re- 
ceiving $25  for  him.  I  think  I  did  well  to  sell  him 
for  that  price,  as  I  could  not  get  that  for  him  on  the 
market. 

It  cost  me  $32.77  to  feed  4  pigs  7%  months,  an  av- 
erage of  $8.1914  apiece,  excepting  the  one  I  sold 
about  a  month  ago.  I  fed  him  only  6%  months. — 
Laura  M.  Darr,  Kansas,  1915  winner. 

A  New  Jersey  Winner 

1WILL  write  you  something  of  the  prizes  I  won 
this  year  (1915).    I  won  second  prize  on  my 
potatoes  for  the  highest  yield  and  second  for 
the  ten  best  potatoes;  and  second  for  corn.    I  will 
write  a  little  composition  telling  how  I  grew  my 
crop  of  potatoes: 

In  the  spring  I  plowed  my  ground.  Then  I  scraped 
it  to  keep  the  moisture  in;  after  that  I  cut  my  po- 
tato seed.  On  April  1  I  wheelbarrowed  my  ground, 
then  scraped  and  planted.  The  next  day  it  began 
to  snow.  The  snow  soon  covered  the  rows.  I 
thought  they  would  freeze,  but  the  snow  soon  melt- 
ed away.  Then  I  cultivated  it  to  kill  the  young 
weeds.  I  cultivated  them  in  the  middle  of  April 
and  also  scraped  and  weeded.  This  was  before  com- 
ing up.  The  last  week  of  April  they  were  up  very 
nicely.  I  cultivated  and  hoed  a  few  times  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  I  sprayed  them  in  the 
last  week  of  June.  In  July  I  hoed  once  and  culti- 
vated and  rigged  twice.  The  vines  turned  yellow 
and  soon  died.  The  price  was  low — only  about  20 
cents  a  bushel — so  I  was  not  in  any  hurry  to  sell 
them. 

When  the  vines  died  the  crab  grass  began  to  grow. 
I  tried  my  best  to  keep  them  out,  but  could  not. 
We  had  lots  of  rain;  this  kept  the  ground  wet  so 
the  grass  grew  very  fast.  When  I  tried  to  dig  them 
I  found  the  crab  grass  too  thick.  I  could  not  do 
anything  with  them.  So  I  went  to  work  and  now 
and  then  burned  and  harrowed  the  ground  twice. 
This  dried  the  ground,  and  the  grass  was  not  in  the 
way.  I  had  115  1-6  bushels  on  my  half  acre.  I  sold 
them  for  31  cents  a  bushel.  I  did  not  have  any  diffi- 
culties but  to  keep  the  weeds  out.  I  hope  to  do  still 
better  next  year.  I  won  second  prize  for  highest 
yield  and  second  prize  for  ten  best  potatoes. — 
I.  Perlman,  New  Jersey. 


A   Mini  1.1  Cnlf  <  hi  I,  Hoy  Shovilng  III*  foil  at  n  School  Fair 


Laura  Daw  Wann'i  ivnnMii*  Pig  Club  Champ,  bui  Sfce  Enjoyed  the  work 
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Home  Preparedness 

T)  REPAREDNESS  should  be  the  watchword  of 
1  the  home  as  well  as  of  the  farm  and  of  the 
nation.  The  home  should  at  all  times  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  condition  or  necessity  which 
arises.  This  requires  looking  ahead  at  all  times 
and  preparing  for  the  future,  as  well  as  taking 
care  of  the  present  and  its  needs.  Sufficient  unto 
the  day  may  be  the  evil  thereof,  but  not  the  needs. 
The  home  which  is  managed  in  a  businesslike  man- 
ner is  the  one  in  which  the  future  is  looked  out 
for  as  much  and  as  carefully  as  is  the  present. 

Looking  into  the  future  and  providing  for 
its  needs,  the  needs  and  the  problems  are  largely 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  as  they  are  attended 
to  before  they  become  the  needs  and  problems  of 
the  present.  You  know  how  it  is  with  your  own 
work  about  the  farm  buildings  and  in  the  fields. 
When  you  get  behind,  it  is  an  awful  task  to  catch 
up.  When  you  are  working  from  day  to  day,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  future  jobs  and  undertaking 
them  only  when  they  come  up,  the  work  piles  up 
on  you  so  that  you  feel  all  the  time  you  can  hardly 
keep  your  head  above  water.  But  when  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  looking  forward  and  making 
things  ready  for  each  seasonal  job  before  it  comes 
around,  the  work  is  comparatively  easy  and  things 
go  along  like  a  song. 

So  it  is  with  the  business  of  keeping  house.  When 
vegetables  and  fruits  were  put  up,  canned  and  pre- 
served, during  the  seasons  of  plenty  and  an  over- 
flowing abundance,  it  is  easy  for  the  wife  to  keep 
the  table  filled  with  an  abundance  of  the  good  and 
the  healthful  things  of  life.  But  where  nothing  was 
put  away  during  the  spring  and  summer  for  the 
winter,  she  finds  it  difficult  and  expensive  to  keep 
the  table  properly  supplied  during  that  time.  And 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  you  will  not  have 
the  variety  of  things  to  eat  during  the  winter  that 
you  have  during  the  growing  months  of  the  year 
when  these  things  can  be  gathered  fresh. 

If  the  men  folks  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
women  folks  to  prepare  for  the  winter  table  needs, 
they  will  do  so.  And  both  parties  to  life's  partner- 
ship will  benefit  from  that  preparedness.  See  that 
each  season  there  are  plenty  of  garden  vegetables 
and  fruits  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  season  of  fresh- 
ness and  leave  a  surplus  for  canning  and  preserv- 
ing, and  the  women  of  the  home  will  see  that  can- 
ning and  preserving  are  done,  as  the  woman  on  our 
cover  page  is  doing. 

Those  Farm  Records 

THESE  are  the  days  when  one  is  tempted  to 
neglect  his  farm  records.  The  days  are 
long,  the  work  is  heavy  and  continuous  and 
the  demands  on  one's  time  seem  to  be  more  than 
he  can  meet.  Under  such  conditions  one  is  tempted 
to  look  upon  the  keeping  of  records  of  operations, 
expenditures  and  incomes  as  a  sort  of  more  or  less 
necessary  evil,  yet  one  which  can  be  gotten  along 
without,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  until  life  be- 
comes a  little  less  strenuous.  The  result  is  that 
some  men  neglect,  forget  or  overlook  the  keeping 
of  their  records.  And  all  too  often  they  never 
start  over  again  until  they  make  New  Year's  reso- 
lutions. 

No  factory  neglects  the  keeping  of  its  records 
during  the  rush  season  and  succeeds  In  its  busi- 
ness. No  commercial  concern,  such  as  a  store  or 
a  bank,  neglects  its  bookkeeping  and  routine  rec- 
ords when  business  is  booming,  and  stays  in  busi- 
ness very  many  years.  And  for  the  same  reason 
that  these  business  concerns  keep  up  their  records 
even  in  the  most  rushing  of  rush  times,  one  who 
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is  engaged  in  the  farming  business  should  do  the 

same  thing. 

If  records  of  work  and  business  transactions  are 
of  value  in  slack  seasons  of  the  year,  they  are  just 
that  much  more  important  and  of  just  that  much 
greater  value  in  rush  times  of  the  year.  You  can't 
afford  to  neglect  them  any  more  one  time  than  you 
can  another,  and  you  can't  afford  to  do  it  either 
time. 

Tie  Home  and  School  Together 

THE  teacher  and  the  school  are  doing  a  work 
which  once  in  the  history  of  the  world  was 
done  only  in  the  home.  They  are  doing  a 
work  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  home 
and  in  which  those  in  the  home  are  vitally  inter- 
ested. The  very  nature  of  the  school  and  the  work 
demands  that  the  school  and  the  home  munt  be 
bound  closely  together  in  order  that  this  work  may 
be  done  in  the  beet  possible  manner.  Therefore 
anything  which  will  improve  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  in  a  school  and  which  will  tie  the  school 
closer  to  the  home  is  a  good  tiling  for  the  home 
and  those  which  go  to  make  it  up.  One  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  of  our  present  school  system 
is  the  lack  of  mutual  contact  between  the  schools 
and  the  homes  and  the  lack  of  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  each  other.  One  of  the  greatest 
tilings  which  can  be  done  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  important  work  done  by  the  school  is  to 
tie  the  school  and  the  home  closer  together. 

Of  course  the  vital  factor  in  a  school  is  the 
teacher;  it  is  this  human  element  in  the  school 
which  largely  determines  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion which  shall  be  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  at- 
tending the  school;  it  is  this  same  teacher  who, 
together  with  the  parents,  will  tie  the  school  and 
the  home  together.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  our 
teachers  today  is  their  roving  tendency.  The  pupils 
and  their  parents  hardly  more  than  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  teacher  when  the  term  of  school 
is  ended.  They  go  to  another  school  in  the  hope 
of  finding  one  more  desirable  from  their  stand- 
point than  the  one  they  just  left. 

So  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  tying  the  home 
and  the  school  together  is  to  get  teachers  who  will 
stick  to  the  one  school,  term  after  term  and  year 
after  year.  To  do  that  we  must  make  their  work- 
ing conditions  so  satisfactory  they  will  have  no 
tendency  to  try  other  schools  in  the  hope  of  finding 
one  more  congenial  and  satisfactory  to  them.  The 
next  step  is  to  make  the  working  conditions  and 
the  pay  so  attractive  that  they  will  attract  men, 
and  especially  married  men.  These  both  mean  pri- 
vate homes  of  their  own  in  which  the  teachers  can 
live. 

The  Results  of  Prohibition 

THE  benefits  of  anything  are  best  judged  from 
the  results  obtaining  from  it.    This  is  the 
best  way  to  judge  the  benefits  of  prohibition. 
And  such  a  measure  always  proves  the  advisability 
of  prohibition. 

Take  for  example  the  case  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
This  was  always  one  of  the  wet  towns  on  the  map 
of  the  country.  A  number  of  years  ago  a  big  fight 
was  started  to  have  the  number  of  saloons  in  the 
town  very  materially  decreased.  The  fight  wavered 
back  and  forth  until  finally  by  one  act  the  State 
Legislature  forced  the  entire  State  to  go  dry.  And 
here  is  the  result,  as  gleaned  from  reliable 
sources: 

Merchants  of  the  town  report  that  they  have  a 
much  smaller  per  cent,  as  well  as  sum  total,  of  bad 
debts  on  their  books.  Men  who  once  spent  a  goodly 
portion  of  their  income  for  liquor  are  now  spending 
more  money  on  their  families.  The  number  of  bank 
accounts,  and  the  size  of  them  as  well,  has  increased 
very  materially.  There  is  less  poverty,  less  suffer- 
ing; more  wealth,  contentment  and  happiness  in 
the  town  than  were  ever  known  there  before. 

Money  which  was  once  spent  for  alcohol  is  now 
being  spent  for  more  and  better  food,  more  and 
better  clothing,  and  for  better  living  conditions  in 
general.  What  is  not  found  necessary  for  these 
things  is  going  into  the  savings  banks  of  the  town 
instead  of  into  saloon  tills.  The  general  level  of 
health,  wealth  and  happiness  has  been  raised  con- 
siderably. The  workers  are  steadier  and  more  effi- 
cient than  they  were  in  the  days  when  saloons  were 
abundant  and  their  trade  was  good. 

That  which  has  been  found  true  in  Des  Moines 
is  being  found  true  in  other  Iowa  towns  which  once 
had  saloons.  That  which  is  being  found  true  in 
Iowa  will  be  found  true  in  other  States  which  join 
the  ranks  of  dry  States. 

Campaigning  for  Prosperity 

SOME  two  weeks  ago  a  few  men  gathered  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  very 
important  work.    It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few 
gathered  together  for  that  purpose  in  this  case,  but 
nevertheless  much  good  will  come  from  their  fore- 
gathering. 

The  meeting  of  theso  men  was  for  the  purpose 
of  starting  a  campaign  to  increase  the  number  of 
silos.     The   original   purpose   was   to   start  the 


campaign  in  the  State  of  Illinois  alone,  but 
it  will  be  carried  out  of  Illinois  into  the  other 
farming  States — at  least  into  those  adjoining 
Illinois.  This  campaign  should  be  Carried  on  in 
every  farming  State  of  the  Union,  for  there  is  no 
one  form  of  investment  which  will  add  so  much 
to  the  income  of  those  general  purpose  farms 
which  have  livestock  as  will  a  silo. 

It  is  being  urged  that  the  bankers  who  deal  with 
farmers  help  all  those  in  the  purchase  and  erec- 
tion of  a  silo  who  need  the  help.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  one  way  in  which  the  banks  can  do  so 
much  to  increase  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  their  communities  as  they  can  by  helping 
their  farmers  to  put  up  silos,  and  thereby  they 
will  have  increased  their,  own  wealth  and  pros- 
perity as  well  as  that  of  the  farms  and  the  general 
community. 

Many  farmers  do  not  have  available  the  ready 
money  which  is  necessary  with  which  to  buy  and 
erect  a  silo  of  any  size  or  kind.  In  order  to  do  it, 
they  must  borrow  money  from  some  source.  If 
they  will  build  a  silo  this  summer  they  will  make 
more  money  from  their  farms  than  if  they  had  not 
done  so,  considerably  more  than  enough  with  which 
to  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  silo.  By  loaning 
a  farmer  the  money  with  which  to  make  such  a 
purchase,  the  bank  will  be  getting  interest  on 
money  which  otherwise  probably  would  have  lain 
idle.  The  owner  will  have  more  money  to  handle 
thru  that  bank,  and  thereby  the  bank  will  make 
more  money  from  its  future  operations  because  its 
income  comes  from  the  money  which  is  handled 
thru  it.  This  argument  will  not  hold  in  all  cases, 
because  not  all  farms  can  use  a  silo,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  is  good  sound  reasoning. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 

AS  AN  industry  the  farming  business  of  the 
country  is  intensely  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  loans,  the  terms  on  which  they  can 
be  had,  the  length  of  time  for  which  they  can  be 
had  and  the  interest  which  must  be  paid  on  them. 
And  for  that  reason  the  readers  of  The  Farming 
Business  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  article 
which  we  print  this  week  on  the  subject  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  now  pending  in  Congress. 
It  is  not  possible  to  explain  all  the  details  of  the 
act  in  an  article  of  the  length  of  this  one.  But 
the  essential  features  of  it  are  explained  so  that 
our  readers  can  get  an  intelligent  idea  of  what  the 
act  is  designed  to  accomplish  and  how  it  proposes 
to  accomplish  it.    Read  it. 

Financing  the  farming  business  of  the  country  is 
a  big  problem  all  to  itself.  The  conditions  which 
must  be  met  in  it  are  different  from  those  which 
are  met  in  financing  most  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  There- 
fore they  must  be  gone  about  in  a  different  man- 
ner. But  basically  they  are  the  same.  Here  are 
the  things  which  must  be  accomplished:  An  abun- 
dant supply  of  money  must  be  provided  for  carrying 
on  the  farming  business  of  the  country;  it  must 
be  supplied  on  terms  and  conditions  which  grow 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  business  itself;  it 
must  be  supplied  at  rates  of  interest  which  the 
business  can  afford  to  pay;  it  must  bring  in  a  suffi- 
cient rate  of  income  to  warrant  those  who  have 
it  to  spare  to  lend  it  to  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness; it  must  be  loaned  to  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  insure  its  being  repaid  to  the  lenders  when  it 
is  due,  without  loss  to  them. 

These  conditions  demand  centralized  Federal 
control.  Such  control  is  necessary  before  a  finance 
system  can  be  built  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
business.  This  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  is  designed 
to  furnish  this  centralized  Federal  control  and  the 
machinery  of  operation  for  the  control  and  for  the 
finance  system.  Like  all  beginnings,  it  will  no 
doubt  prove  to  have  certain  faults  and  weaknesses, 
but  it  is  a  big  start,  and  a  good  start  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  believe  the  act  should  and  will 
pass. 

The  Way  to  Win 

KEEP  on  trying,  is  the  way  to  win  in  anything. 
The  young  folks  trying  for  the  prizes  which 
are  offered  to  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 
being  conducted  thruout  the  country  have  learned 
this  truth.  If  they  fail  to  win  the  big  prize  one 
year,  they  start  in  the  next  with  renewed  deter- 
mination to  win  it  this  time.  And  whether  they 
win  the  big  prize  or  not,  by  this  very  keeping  on 
trying  they  increase  the  results  which  they  get 
from  their  work. 

Therein  lies  an  important  lesson  for  their 
parents,  and  for  every  one  else.  Adopt  the  motto 
of  one  of  these  successful  boys,  "I'll  better  my 
own  record,"  and  you  will  win  to  greater  success 
and  prosperity  than  you  have  ever  enjoyed  before. 
Let  the  success  of  one  year,  however  great  or 
small  it  may  be,  be  the  starting  point  rather  than 
the  goal  of  the  next  year's  efforts.  From  the  failures 
which  you  encounter  this  year,  learn  how  to  avoid 
just  such  failures  next  year;  then  out  of  the  fail- 
ures of  this  year  you  will  build  successes  for  next 
year. 

That  is  good  business,  is  it  not? 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


THE  cattle  market  has  continued  its  skyward 
movement,  and  the  average  price  of  beef 
steers  for  the  week  was  $9.60,  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  trade.  The  market  as  a  whole 
is  15  to  25  cents  higher  than  the  close  of  last  week. 
The  condition  of  the  trade  was  healthy  all  around. 
The  top  for  the  week  was  $10.35,  being  a  load  of 
long-fed  bullocks.  The  opening  day  of  the  week 
brought  steers  that  sold  at  $10.25.  The  top  of  the 
market  was  the  highest  of  the  year,  and  never  be- 
fore have  steers  sold  so  high  on  the  markets  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  and  the  relatively  high  prices 
prevailing  are  not  alone  limited  to  the  choice  stuff, 
but  the  intermediate  and  common  kinds  are  as 
well  feeling  the  strength  of  the  advance.  The 
average  price  sets  a  new  yard  record  by  5  cents  a 
hundred  over  the  former  record  made  the  week  end- 
ing July  10,  1915. 

While  the  receipts  for  the  week  were  in  .excess 
of  those  of  last  week,  the  trade  is  in  a  position 
where  it  can  absorb  a  healthy  run  without  depress- 
ing the  prices.  The  killers  are  said  to  have  no 
large  stocks  in  their  coolers,  and  in  some  quarters 
it  is  said  that  they  are  selling  this  stuff  as  soon  as 
it  is  properly  cooled.  The  consumer  has  no  alter- 
native in  buying  meats.  All  prices  are  high,  and 
the  worker  naturally  turns  to  beef  as  his  first 
choice.  The  industrial  situation  continues  to  im- 
prove. Everybody  who  wants  to  work  can  easily 
obtain  same. 

The  industrial  condition  is  easily  reflected  in  the 
prices  that  are  being  paid  for  all  kinds  of  live- 
stock. Of  course,  there  are  a  few  strikes,  but  not 
enough  men  are  out  of  employment  to  make  even 
a  dent  in  the  meat  consumption.  The  stuff  that 
brought  $10.35  was  a  load  of  Hereford  cattle,  fed 
in  Illinois,  but  Wyoming  bred.  Shippers  from 
numerous  localities  report  that  the  last  of  the  win- 
ter fed  beeves  have  been  marketed.  Prime  year- 
lings are  in  strong  demand  and  are  selling  near  the 
top  of  the  market.  Premature  picking  of  half  fat 
yearlings  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many  traders, 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmers.  Cattle 
that  have  reached  this  stage  are  well  worth  finish- 
ing with  prices  the  way  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  The  situation  in  the  beef  trade  has  helped 
the  feeder  market  considerably.  The  packers  are 
putting  up  strong  competition  for  anything  that 
has  any  fat  at  all.  During  the  week  a  load  of 
665-pound  fancy  yearlings  sold  for  $9,  the  high- 
est record  for  feeding  cattle.  • 

TRADING  in  grain  lias  been  affected  by  the 
crop  reports.  The  fluctuations  have  not  been 
very  severe,  but  noticeable  from  day  to  day  in 
the  wheat  market.  Corn  prices  are  practically  the 
same  as  last  week.  The  prices  have  moved  a  bit, 
but  it  was  simply  a  case  of  up  one  day  and  down 
the  next.  This  condition  prevailed  in  both  wheat 
and  oats  too.  Provisions  have  shown  some 
strength.  The  high  foreign  markets,  or  rather, 
the  big  demand  from  foreign  quarters  for  prod- 
acts,  has  been  a  Godsend  to  this  part  of  the  trade. 

SHEEP  continue  to  make  records.  The  clipped 
lambs  are  gradually  creeping  toward  the 
wooled  offerings,  and  each  day  for  the  past 
week  has  been  bringing  a  new  record  for  the  shorn 
stock.  Continuation  of  present  prices  is  looked 
for  for  some  time  in  the  future.  The  present 
values  may  be  retained  on  the  choice  light  weight 
lambs,  but  those  of  .heavier  weight  are  not  so 
sure.  This  class  of  lambs  has  been  "in  bad"  with 
the  buyers  for  some  time,  and  while  clearances 
have  been  good,  it  has  been  hard  to  peddle  them. 
The  cull  stuff,  heavy  ewes,  and  other  low-dressing 
stock  will  be  bumped  hard;  for,  if  the  buyers  have 
to  pay  premiums  for  the  real  choicy  kinds,  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  take  off  on  other  grades. 
With  cost  sheets  showing  high  water  marks,  it  is 
logical  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  cut  the 
price  on  some  stuff,  and  the  low-dressing  stuff 
is  sure  to  fall  under  the  ax.  Advices  from  Missouri 
territory  are  to  the  effect  that  some  spring  lambs 
are  being  contracted  for  delivery  at  $10  per  cwt. 
This  price  is  high,  and  looked  upon  as  dangerous 
by  many  in  the  trade,  tho  it  is  admitted  that  condi- 
tions warrant  the  retention  of  the  present  high 
prices  for  the  handy  weight  stock. 

The  week  in  the  sheep  market  was  epoch-mak- 
ing. Records  were  shattered  and  made,  only  to  be 
shattered  again.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  trade  the 
prices  were  phenomenally  high.  Light  receipts  on 
the  markets  of  the  country  have  been  a  great  aid 
to  increasing  the  prices  of  lambs.  Shorn  lambs 
which  have  shown  the  bulk  of  the  increase  were 
in  the  main  75  to  90  cents  higher  than  last  week, 
and  in  some  instances,  especially  the  top,  the  price 
was  $1.25  higher  than  the  values  of  the  previous 
week. 

The  top  price  for  shorn  lambs  was  $11.15,  or 
30  cents  higher  than  the  record  for  this  class  of 
stuff  on  the  Chicago  market.  Before  the  inevitable 
decline  occurs,  and  it  is  looked  for  within  a  fort- 
night, the  price  of  this  stuff  is  likely  to  go  higher. 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 


Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   .23  1-2         .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4         .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux   City...     .24  1-2         .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10        .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5         .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10        .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..     .18  9-10        .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria,   111  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg  22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


Wooled  lambs  are  up  to  55  cents  higher  than  the 
previous  week,  the  top  being  $12.80  for  some  Colo- 
rado-Mexican lambs.  This  price  is  95  cents  higher 
than  the  record  at  the  yards  prior  to  1916,  and  55 
cents  higher  uhan  the  top  price  of  last  week.  Good 
spring  lambs  are  higher.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Louisville  season  almost  at  hand,  it  undoubtedly 
can  be  expected  that  the  trade  will  lop  off  a  bit. 
This  supply  is  always  big  enough  to  affect  prices 
a  bit,  and  inasmuch  as  these  lambs  are  always 
bought  mainly  in  the  South,  the  buyers  are  anxious 
to  have  this  season  get  under  way.  Prices  there  on 
spring  lambs  are  lower  than  at  Chicago.  The 
scarcity  of  native  offerings  will  probably  be  ex- 
panded because  of  the  meager  supply  of  lambs  in 
the  corn  belt  feed  lots. 

AFTER  reaching  the  $10.30  mark,  the  hog 
market  dropped  off  a  bit,  but  regained  suffi- 
cient strength  to  bring  it  within  10  cents  of 
the  high  point  at  the  close.  On  this  basis,  the 
trade  was  about  steady  with  the  close  of  last  week, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  market  was  higher  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  week.  Values  were  bound  to 
decline,  for  a  continued  flight  is  not  logical.  In 
the  past  the  trade  has  lopped  off  a  bit  after  a  big 
gain,  and  on  the  rebound  went  higher.  Some 
traders  say  values  will  be  decreased  50  cents  a 
hundred  before  the  bottom  is  struck  for  the  present 
time. 

The  week's  average  price  of  hogs  was  $10.  This 
price  is  20  cents  higher  than  the  previous  week  and 
the  highest  In  more  than  six  years,  or,  since  April, 
1910.  The  estimated  weight  at  221  pounds,  equaled 
the  third  week  of  March,  these  being  the  two 
heaviest  weeks  since  last  September.  The  receipts 
of  hogs  at  all  markets  have  been  higher  than  last 
week.  At  Chicago  the  increase  in  the  offerings 
was  more  than  40,000.  This  had  considerable  to  do 
with  the  decline  in  prices  after  the  opening  of  the 
week. 

Honeybee  Report 

The  number  of  colonies  of  honeybees  has  in- 
creased, according  to  the  spring  count,  which 
shows  2.8  per  cent  more  than  last  spring.  The 
increase  is  most  marked  in  the  North  Central 
States,  particularly  those  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  all  showing  increases  except  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan, this  increase  following  last  year's  favorable 
white  clover  season  in  that  section.  Heavy  in- 
creases occurred  in  several  New  England  States,  but 
Connecticut  shows  a  decided  decrease.  New  York 
increased  in  its  colonies  heavily.  There  were  moder- 
ate increases  in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  but 
North  Carolina,  Texas  and  particularly  Tennessee, 
show  considerable  decreases.  The  Western  moun- 
tain States  increased  their  colonies  in  all  States  ex- 
cept Utah,  where  the  alfalfa  weevil  has  damaged 
the  industry.  On  the  Pacific  coast  disease  or  winter 
loss  has  held  numbers  to  the  former  figure  in  Wash- 
ington and  reduced  numbers  somewhat  in  Oregon, 
while  California  increased  moderately.  The  condi- 
tion of  honey  plants  is  good,  95.2,  compared  with 
9:5.3  at  this  date  last  year,  but  not  equal  to  the  high 
condition  of  99. i  reported  in  the  spring  of  1914. 


Many  reported  low  because  the  spring  was  late. 
Winter  losses  for  the  United  States  were  13.3  per 
cent  against  12.6  per  cent  the  previous  winter. 

Plowing  Done 
The  proportion  of  spring  plowing  done  by  May  1 
over  the  entire  United  States  was  slightly  more 
than  the  average  percentage  done  to  that  date, 
namely,  70.4  per  cent,  compared  with  the  average 
of  68.6  per  ce&t.  The  range  for  the  past  ten  years 
is  from  52.8  per  cent  in  1912  to  80.3  per  cent  in 
1910.  Plowing  has  been  more  advanced  than  this 
year  at  this  date  in  six  of  the  past  ten  years,  and 
behind  this  year  four  times.  Although  plowing  is 
slightly  more  advanced  than  the  average,  taking  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  in  certain  important  sec- 
tions the  season  is  backward  in  this  respect,  par- 
ticularly in  the  North  Atlantic  States  (excepting 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont)  and  west- 
ward into  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  This  work 
is  particularly  forward  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
progress  of  the  season  for  planting  follows  more  or 
less  closely  that  for  plowing. 

Maple  Sugar  and  Sirup 

From  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
from  correspondents  and  field  agents  it  is  estimated 
that  the  combined  production  of  maple  sugar  and 
sirup  in  1916  is  80  per  cent  of  the  production  last 
year.  The  number  of  trees  tapped  in  1916  is  esti- 
mated as  93  per  cent  of  1915.  The  average  yield 
of  sugar  was  2.1  pounds  per  tree  in  1916,  as  com- 
pared with  2.5  pounds  in  1915.  In  making  this  esti- 
mate, sugar  and  sirup  are  taken  together  but  re- 
duced to  pounds  of  sugar,  one  gallon  of  sirup  being 
taken  as  equivalent  to  8  pounds  of  sugar.  Of  the 
entire  crop  of  1916,  28  per  cent  consisted  of  sugar 
and  72  per  cent  of  sirup.  The  average  quality  for 
1916  of  both  sugar  and  sirup  is  estimated  as  89 
per  cent  of  a  high  medium  grade  (represented  as 
100). 

Stocks  of  Hay 

The  supply  of  old  hay  held  on  farms  May  1  was 
the  largest  of  any  May  1  holdings  of  the  past  seven 
years,  but  the  consumption  during  the  past  season 
has  been  so  heavy  that  the  stocks  held  in  most 
places  are  not  regarded  as  burdensome.  Stocks,  on 
May  1,  were  particularly  large  in  the  Central  States, 
including  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Kentucky;  and  par- 
ticularly small  in  the  Western  States,  including 
Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah,  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

Strawberry  Acreage  Report 

The  acreage  in  strawberries  in  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  Washington,  Oregon  and  California  is 
estimated  to  be  111,543  acres,  as  compared  with 
93,155  acres  in  1915,  an  increase  of  18,388  acres,  or 
19.7  per  cent. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

European  visible  supply  of  wheat  increased 
2,040,000  bushels  last  week  and  is  92,952,000 
bushels,  against  74,400,000  bushels  last  year.  Con- 
tinent not  reporting. 

*  *  * 

Santa  Fe's  crop  report  says  wheat  is  ripening  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona  and  beginning  to 
head  in  southern  Oklahoma.    Its  reports  on  wheat 

are  generally  favorable. 

*  '.  *  ii 

On  May  1  supplies  of  wheat  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  Statistican  B.  Frank  Howard,  were 
sufficient  to  allow  for  consumption,  and  still  have  a 
surplus  of  236,000,000  for  export  and  carry-over  in 
the  next  two  months.  Last  year's  exports  in  May 
and  June  were  43,000,000  bushels. 

*  *  * 

Kansas  City  wires:  "Farmers  will  be  right  up 
against  it  when  harvest  time  comes,  said  Paul  Mc- 
Bride,  State  Labor  Commissioner.  We  cannot  hope 
to  get  many  harvest  hands  from  other  States.  The 
men  are  now  working  on  war  contracts  and  harvest 
work  does  not  appeal  to  them.  The  farmers  will 
have  to  depend  upon  local  help  to  harvest  their 
crops.  This  means  that  the  women  and  children 
will  have  to  turn  in  to  save  the  wheat." 

*  *  * 

Officials  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  are  after 
crop  experts  who  send  misinformation.  President 
J.  P.  Griffin  issued  the  following  announcement: 
"The  officials  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  pro- 
pose hereafter  to  exercise  a  complete  control  over 
so-called  'crop  experts.'  The  developments  for  sev- 
eral years  past  would  indicate  that  many  of  these 
'experts'  are  incompetent  or  worse.  All  reports  sent 
in  by  'crop  experts'  during  the  present  season  are 
being  carefully  tabulated.  Later  in  the  season, 
when  harvest  returns  are  available,  if  it  is  demon- 
strated that  any  of  these  so-called  'experts'  are  un- 
reliable, members  of  this  exchange  will  be  forbid- 
den thereafter  to  distribute  the  reports  of  such 
experts." 
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LATEST 

Handy  Tractor  for  Small  Farm 

TRACTORS  that  can  be  used  every  day  of  the 
year  on  the  average  farm  are  now  a  success, 
as  several  of  the  big  concerns  that  went  into 
the  tractor  manufacturing  business  a  few  years  ago 
have  now  solved  the  average  farm  tractor  problem 


with  a  lighter,  stronger,  cheaper  and  simpler  ma- 
chine. Here  is  one  of  the  latest,  hitched  to  a  plow 
that  turns  but  one  furrow.  It  turns  that  furrow 
easily  and  properly,  however,  and  as  deep  as  the 
farmer  wants  it  turned.  He  may  attach  a  harrow 
to  do  this  operation  at  the  same  time  if  he  likes, 
and  he  may  run  it  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day- 
time, if  the  season  gets  to  crowding  him.  Further- 
more, he  can  unhitch  it  from  the  plow,  and  fill 
the  silo,  saw  wood,  grind  feed,  pump  water,  wash 
the  family  laundry,  or  several  other  jobs  that  re- 
quire power. 

Portable  Circular  Handsaw 

ELECTRIC  power  users  will  be  interested  in 
this  portable  circular  handsaw,  the  recent  in- 
vention of  an  Augusta   (Me.)  man.    In  the 
frame  is  journaled  a  stud,  a  saw  being  mounted  on 


the  stud  for  rotating  with  it.  Over  the  saw  is  a 
saw  guard  to  prevent  sawing  of  things  in  close  quar- 
ters not  wanted  to  cut,  as  for  example  the  hands 
and  face  of  the  manipulator. 

Floor  for  Refrigerator  Car 

REFRIGERATION  on  wheels  made  a  farming 
business  for  millions  of  orange  growers, 
strawberry  growers,  apple  growers  and  oth- 
ers. It  has  developed  rapidly  since  Phil  Armour  put 
meat  into  a  refrigerator  on  wheels  and  revolution- 
ized the  packing  business.  This  late  patent  was 
giv  n  a  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  man  recently.  There  is  a 


heat  insulating  layer  between  the  two  floors,  both 
of  which  are  somewhat  pervious  to  moisture.  A 
waterproof  envelope  excludes   moisture  from  the 

fiber. 
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INVENTIONS  AND 


Insect  Swatter  for  Cultivator 

INSECT  swatting  by  means  of  machinery  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  general  as  the  farming 
business  learns  the  necessity  of  fighting  bugs 
for  bigger  and  better  crops.  A  Bonner  Springs, 
Kan.,  man  has  been  granted  a  patent  on  the 
machine  shown  here, 
which  is  a  bug-swatting 
attachment  for  a  cul- 
tivator. There  is  a  reser- 
voir to  hold  the  insect- 
icide and  a  fan  to  spray 
it  over  the  plants  ahead 
ol'  the  cultivator  shovels, 
bars  being  attached  to 
the  frame  of  the  culti- 
vator to  hold  the  reser- 
voir and  fan   in  place. 

An  agitator  in  the  reservoir  is  geared  to  the  shaft 
with  driving  connections  between  the  shaft  and 
fan.  The  reservoir  has  an  eccentrically  disposed 
bottom  discharge  opening  with  a  flaring  distribut- 
ing nozzle. 

Potash  in  Lake  Muds 

POTASH  in  surprisingly  large  proportions  is 
present  in  the  brines  and  muds  of  the  Salduro 
Marsh,  a  sink  in  the  Salt  Lake  Desert,  about 
sixty  miles  west  of  the  southwest  edge  of  Great 
Salt  Lake.  From  the  clays  underlying  the  salt 
body  which  covers  the  marsh  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  collected  samples  at  depths  of  8  to  12  feet, 
in  which  the  dissolved  salts  were  found  to  contain 
from  2  to  about  3%  per  cent  of  potash,  and  2% 
per  cent  was  found  in  the  soluble  salts  at  a  depth 
of  about  4  feet.  Of  the  dissolved  salts  contained 
in  the  brines  occupying  the  spaces  between  the 
salt  crystals  in  the  crust  overlying  these  muds  3 
to  4  per  cent  was  found  to  be  potash. 

Singularjy  enough,  the  salt  crust  left  at  the 
surface  of  the  desert  thru  the  evaporation  of  the 
brines  contains  little  more  than  a  trace  of  potash, 
most  of  the  potash  being  confined  to  the  brines 
and  to  the  muds  underlying  the  salt  crust.  The 
successful  extraction  of  this  potash  is  a  fascinating 
as  well  as  most  pressing  problem  for  the  chemical 
engineer.  According  to  analyses  made  by  the  Sur- 
vey, the  brines  and  muds  from  the  Salduro  Marsh 
contain  considerable  magnesium  chloride,  as  well 
as  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  so  are 
somewhat  similiar  in  composition  to  the  deposits 
from  which  potash  is  manufactured  in  Germany. 
Therefore,  it  appears  that  success  in  methods  for 
manufacturing  potash  at  the  Salduro  Marsh  should 
prove  comparatively  easy.  While  no  extensive 
exploratory  work  has  been  done  by  the  Survey  to 
show  the  area  of  the  deposit,  it  is  believed  that  the 
amount  of  potash  present  in  the  region,  if  it  can  be 
extracted  with  commercial  success,  is  sufficient  to 
provide  a  valuable  source  of  supply  to  the  country. 

Potato  Vine  Cutter 

A VINE  cutter  is  carried  by  a  shank  on  the 
beam  in  advance  of  this  potato  plow  for  cul- 
tivating the  crop.    This  is  a  recent  patent  of 
a  Parksley  (Va.)  man.  This  vine  cutter  is  adjusta- 
ble, there  being  a  circular  plate  and  a  notched  dome- 


"Business  With  Pleasure" 

AUTOMOBILE  owners  on  the  farm  are  finding 
out  rapidly  that  the  ownership  of  a  car  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  car  is  a  luxury 
and  that  its  ownership  detracts  from  the  farm  in 
time  and  money.  They  are  finding  it  a  good  busi- 1 
ness  proposition  that  adds  to  the  business  end  of 
the  farm  more  than  any  other  investment  they  have 
made  in  most  cases,  the  returns  from  the  auto 
investment  depending  upon  the  business  ability  of 
the  owner.  The  trailer  for  the  automobile  on  the 
farm  is  becoming  as  common  in  some  sections  as 
road  drags  and  silos.  Here  is  shown  a  trailer 
put  to  use  in  Ohio,  at  taking  the  milk  supply  to 
the  shipping  station  daily.  The  run  can  be  made 
in  a  few  minutes'  time  without  the  necessity  of 
allowing  the  milk  to  stand  on  the  unshaded  plat- 
form waiting  for  the  train  to  come.  Where  several 
dairy  farmers  live  along  the  same  route  in  a 
neighborhood,  the  milk  may  be  handled  coopera- 
tively, one  man  picking  up  the  cans  at  the  various 
farms  daily,  or  even  twice  a  day,  taking  them  away 
and  returning  the  empty  cans  on  the  trip  back 
home.  Feed  and  supplies  may  also  be  brought 
back  from  town  or  the  station  on  the  return  jour- 
ney when  there  is  little  weight  on  the  trailer.  A 


head  for  clamping  the  cutter  in  a  position  to  give 
the  angle  of  cut  desired. 

Water  Cooler 

DRINKING  water  for  harvest  time  should  be 
cool  as  well  as  pure,  and  men  working  in 
the  field  often  suffer  for  lack  of  cool  drink- 
ing water  to  quench  their  thirst.  A  Texas  man 
has  recently  patented  a  bucket  that  is  arranged  to 
keep  the  water  cool. 
Inside  the  bucket  is  an 
ice  container,  an  interi- 
orly threaded  sleeve  be- 
ing arranged  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  container. 
This  is  much  more 
sanitary  than  ice  water 
usually  available,  and 
the  ice  will  last  con- 
siderably longer  than 
when  merely  thrown 
into  the  water  in  an 
open  bucket.  The  warm 
air  cannot  strike  the 
ice  directly  to  melt  it  immediately. 


The  Business  Farmer  Demands  More  Than  Pleasure  From  Hi) 

Especially  if  He  Markets  Garde 

trailer  costs  comparatively  little  and  easily  pays 
for  itself,  as  well  as  doubling  the  service  value 
of  the  car,  in  a  few  months. 

United  States  Potash  Industry 

POTASH  salts  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1915  to  the  value  of  $342,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
Tho  this  figure  is  of  interest  as  showing  a  small 
beginning  in  the  domestic  potash  industry,  it  be- 
comes of  little  importance  if  the  total  needs  of  the 
country  are  considered,  for  it  represents  a  quantity 
consumed  in  less  than  a  week  under  normal  condi- 
tions. Taking  all  the  potash  salts  together,  the  im- 
ports in  1915  were  about  one-tenth  of  those  under 
normal  conditions. 

In  the  Survey  report  on  the  subject,  W.  C.  Phalen 
states  that  potash  was  recovered  within  the  United 
States  as  a  by-product  from  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement  at  Riverside,  Cal.  By-product  pot- 
ash from  this  source  has  yielded  a  considerable 
revenue,  owing  to  the  abnormally  high  price  for 
these  salts,  and  in  obtaining  it  two  other  purposes 
have  been  subserved — first,  the  saving  of  additional 
material  to  be  converted  into  cement,  and  second, 
the  elimination  of  the  dust  nuisance.   At  Riverside 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


a  discharge  of  100  tons  of  dust  a  day  over  the  sur- 
rounding orange  groves  has  been  prevented. 

Potassium  sulphate  from  alunite.  was  first  placed 
on  the  market  late  in  October,  1915,  by  the  Mineral 
Products  Corporation,  at  Marysvale,  Utah.  The 
production  has  not  been  large  so  far,  owing  to  the 
incidents  connected  with  a  pioneer  enterprise  of 
this  character.  Tho  certain  foreign  deposits  of 
alunite  have  been  worked  for  potash  alum,  this  is 
the  first  recorded  yield  of  potash  salts  as  such 
from  alunite.  The  product  is  of  high  grade.  The 
plant  of  the  Potash  Products  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
was  established  in  the  spring  of  1915  at  HofHand, 
near  Alliance,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 
During  about  half  of  the  year  the  company  obtained 
potash  salts  from  the  brine  of  an  alkaline  lake  in 
this  region.  In  addition  to  output  from  the  above 
sources,  potash  was  marketed  in  1915  from  kelp  ob- 
tained along  the  Pacific  coast. 

Experimental  work  on  the  production  of  potash 
salts  from  different  sources  was  active  during 
the  year,  and  in  places  this  activity  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  construction  of  plants.  Operations 
are  in  progress  at  Searles  Lake  and  at  Keeler,  on 
the  shores  of  Owens  Lake,  Cal.  It  is  reported  that 
one  company  is  erecting  a  plant  near  Great  Salt 
Lake  and  that  another  will  soon  be  started  at  the 


Silo  Ladder 


Hog  Holder 


iiulin,  or  Dairy'  Product* 


south  end  of  the  lake.  The  by-product  bittern  at 
solar  evaporation  plants  on  San  Francisco  Bay  has 
also  received  some  attention. 

Another  plant  has  been  planned  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  potash  salts  and  alumina  from  alunite  at 
Marysvale,  Utah.  Manufacturers  of  Portland  ce- 
ment, having  had  their  attention  directed  to  a  pos- 
sible revenue  from  by-product  potash,  will  not  be 
■low  in  thoroly  investigating  their  raw'  material. 
Already  the  Security  Cement  &  Lime  Co.,  near 
Hagerstown,  Md..  is  reported  to  be  installing  a 
plant  for  the  recovery  of  potash  salts. 

Great  activity  has  been  manifested  in  experi- 
ments for  the  recovery  of  potash  from  the  silicate 
rocks,  such  as  feldspar  and  leucite,  from  the  mica 
sericite.  and  from  greensand.  The  expense  in- 
.volved  in  obtaining  potash  salts  from  these  sources, 
together  with  the  uncertainties  with  which  manu- 
facturers will  be  confronted  and  the  keen  German 
competition  likely  to  be  met  at  the  close  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  have  tended  to  discourage  chemical  en- 
gineeers  and  capitalists.  However,  in  many  labora- 
triea  researches  have  been  in  progress,  some  of 
which,  according  to  reports,  offer  prospects  of  prof- 
itable commercial  development  if  feldspars  and 
other  potash-rich  rocks  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
purity  can  be  found  and  made  available. 
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SILO  owners  often  want  to  paint  their  silos;  at 
least  they  should  do  so  to  get  the  most  years 
of  service  out  of  them.  Earl  H.  Clark  of  Iowa 
has  patented  this  silo  ladder  for  that  purpose.  It 
will  also  be  appreciated  by  the  owner  who  wants 
to  feed  from  one  silo  to  two 
or  more  buildings,  or  lots. 
He  may  have  doors  put  in 
at  the  proper  point  so  as  to 
run  the  feed  carrier  in  that 
direction.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing a  stationary  ladder  at 
each  door,  one  ladder  of 
this  type  may  be  used. 
Those  who  have  been  in 
shoe  stores  where  the  roll- 
ing ladder  is  used  to  aid 
the  salesmen  in  getting 
wares  quickly  will  under- 
stand the  principle  at  a 
glance  at  the  picture. 
Rollers  and  a  round  track  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  silo  permit  the  ladder  to  be  slid  around  the 
silo. 

Corn  25  Feet  High 

OXE   of  the   outstanding   features   of  the  El 
Paso.  Texas,  chamber  of  commerce  exhibit 
at   the   International   Soil   Products  Expo- 
sition was  a  display  of  Coahuilena  corn,  grown 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  near  the  Pass  City  by 
T.  Davis  Porcher. 

Coahuilena  corn  takes  its  name  from  the 
Mexican  state  of  Cbahuila,  its  habitat.  It  grows 
there  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  producing 
from  one  to  three  ears  to  the  stalk.  The  seed 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  a 
wealthy  Mexican  refugee  last  spring.  Only  a 
limited  quantity  of  seed  was  available.  This  is 
120-day  corn,  and  was  drilled  in  rows  three  and 
one-half  feet  apart,  and  about  fifteen  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  In  its  new  surroundings,  Coahuilena 
corn  grows  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  deep  fertile 
soil  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  formed  by  deposits 
of  alluvial  silt. 

Secretary  Eraser  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
El  Paso,  and  Farm  Demonstrator  A.  G.  Graham  cut 
the  corn  on  the  Porcher  ranch  early  in  September 
when  it  was  ninety  days  from  the  seed,  and  still  in 
the  dough.  Graham  says  that  Coahuilena  corn  will 
produce,  conservatively,  twenty-five  tons  of  en- 
silage to  the  acre,  and  that  the  yield  of  the  grain 
should  be  not  less  than  thirty  bushels.  The  corn  in 
question  was  grown  with  only  two  irrigations  and 
has  proven  that  it  does  not  require  more  moisture 
than  other  varieties. 


Potato  Peeler 


PROBABLY  some  humble  son  of  Nippon 
inventor    of    this    potato    peeler,  r 
patented,  as  his  name  is  Kaneichi  Ya 
and  he  is  a  Montana  resident.   There  is  a  T 
blade  supporting  frame  having  the  ends 
head    bent  inwardly 
to  form  blade  receiv- 
ing clamps.  Set  screws 
operate    in  these 
clamps    to    hold  the 
blade  in  place  when 
the   potato   is   to  be 
peeled.    A  handle  is 
attached  to  the  frame 
by  means  of  a  shank 
that    extends  to  the 

rear  of  the  frame.  Thus,  the  Knight  of  the 
can  peel  the  lowly  spud  at  arm's  length; 
happens  to  be  a  Knightess,  or  whatever 
Knight  is  called,  the  job  may  be  just  as 
performed. 


is  the 
ecently 
kushiji, 
-shaped 
of  the 


SINCE  the  business  of  hog  raising  has  been  in- 
vestigated as  to  cholera  causes  during  the  past 
few  years,  vaccination  of  the  hogs  has  been 
found  to  be  a  paying  proposition.    The  old  way  of 
running  down  the  hogs,  throwing  them  and  sitting 


Kitchen 
or,  if  it 
a  lady 
handily 


Tractor  Wheel 


WET  ground  demands  tractor  wheel  construc- 
tion that  will  carry  heavy  loads  over  the 
ground  without  miring  the  machinery  to 
an  extent  to  make  it  ineffective.  Since  the  creeper, 
or  caterpillar,  construction,  came  into  use  some 
years  ago,  various  pat- 
ents have  been  granted 
covering  such  wheels. 
The  wheel  shown  here 
was  recently  patented 
by  two  California  men. 
There  is  a  load  support- 
ing wheel  located  be- 
tween the  two  traction  wheels,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  toothed  and  smooth  portions  of  its 
outer  surface.  Around  these  wheels  run  chains  in 
pairs  to  form  a  traction  belt,  these  chains  cooper- 
ating with  the  load  supporting  wheel  as  well  as 
the  other  two  wheels. 


on  their  necks  while  they  shrilly  called  up  all  their 
relatives  to  chew  the  legs  off  the  person  wrestling 
with  the  hog,  are  taboo  now.  That  isn't  done  in  the 
best  hog  families  any  more.  By  means  of  this  de- 
vice, recently  put  on  the  market,  the  hog  is  easily 
caught  by  the  snout  and  held  while  the  assistant 
shoots  the  vaccine  into  the  shoulder  of  the  hog 
without  any  fuss.  Several  hundred  may  be  vacci- 
nated in  a  day,  with  no  inconvenience  whatever. 

Shock  and  Bundle  Loader 

ERNEST  KIRK  of  North  Dakota  was  recently 
granted  a  patent  on  a  shock  and  bundle 
loader.  A  sheaf  loader  has  been  in  success- 
ful operation  on  the  Canadian  prairies  for  several 
years,  and  this  loader  of  Kirk's  is  apparently  a 
step  in  advance  of  the  Winnipeg  firm's  machine. 
The  conveyor  may  be  raised  and  lowered  as  de- 
sired, this  conveyor  being  mounted  on  a  pair  of 


crank  shafts  to  move  with  them  on  the  main  frame. 
The  crank  shafts  oscillate  on  this  frame,  the  depres- 
sions of  these  crank  shafts  being  of  unequal  depth. 

Rotary  Spading  Plow 

SUCH  a  rotary  plow  as  shown  here  has  been~Used 
in  Germany  for  some  time,  tho  many  details  of 
construction  being  different.    This  plow  is  a 
recent  patent  of  a  Sacramento  (Cal.)  man.  The 
blades  of  this  spading  plow  are  cleared  by  means  of 


the  push  rods,  which  have  scraper  plates  mounted 
on  them  and  movable  over  the  blades  of  the  spades. 
Thus,  the  plow  is  made  a  self-scouring  affair. 


Philippine  government  scientists  are  6 tudj ng 
shrub  which  grows  proliHcally  in  the  Islands  in 
belief  that  camphor  can  be  produced  from 
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NAPOLEON  OF  THE  SOIL 

The  Story  of  What  Happened  to  an  Abandoned  Farm 


By  William  H.  Manning 
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CHAPTER  I 

STEPHEN  POWELL  sat  by  the  table 
looking  toward  the  open  letter, 
but  without  seeing  it.  His  mind  was 
so  strongly  centered  on  something 
else  that  he  sensed  nothing  of  what 
was  within  his  sight.  The  letter  had 
arrived  half  an  hour  before  and  had 
been  read,  and,  tho  it  seemed  to  be  a 
small  matter  in  itself,  it  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  deep  retrospective  thought, 
and  present  time  and  place  were  for- 
gotten. 

A  long  time  he  sat  thus  occupied 
and  then  stirred  suddenly. 

"I  wish,"  he  murmured,  "that  I 
could  get  Oliver  interested  in  farm- 
ing." 

To  him  farming  was  the  breath  of 
life.  Early  in  his  busy  career  he  had 
become  a  contractor  and  builder,  and 
financial  success  had  rewarded  his  ef- 
forts, but,  reared  on  a  farm,  his  man- 
hood work  had  been  with  boards  and 
houses  when  his  heart  was  with  the 
land.  Because  of  this  he  had  pur- 
chased a  farm  outside  the  village  and 
conducted  it  while  he  carried  on  his 
other  business,  a  combination  that 
had  made  him  a  happy  man,  but  a 
cloud  was  now  on  the  sky  of  his  life. 

It  had  been  his  strong  desire  that 
Oliver,  the  only  son  of  the  two  chil- 
dren born  to  him  in  his  middle  life, 
should  continue  on  the  farm,  but  the 
city  called  to  the  boy  and  the  land 
repelled  him.  Now,  at  the  age  of  60 
years,  Stephen  saw  himself  apparently 
doomed  to  lose  his  chief  helper  and, 
worse  yet,  to  lose  the  company  of  his 
child. 

Presently,  noticing  the  letter  again, 
he  rustled  it  with  his  finger,  and  was 
about  to  give  it  further  consideration 
when  the  door  opened  and  Oliver  en- 
tered. He  was  one  year  less  than  21, 
a  strong,  manly  youth,  with  a  good, 
manly  face,  and  there  was  ample 
reason  why  his  father  should  be  proud 
of  him.    He  came  in  smiling. 

"Well,  dad,"  he  remarked,  "Perkins 
has  agreed  to  your  offer,  so  that  is  a 
satisfactory  ending  of  that  affair.  He 
expected  you  to  be  at  the  office,  but 
said  he  was  in  no  hurry,  and  would 
call  again." 

"I  must  admit  that  I  didn't  reach 
the  office  as  early  as  usual,  but,  my 
boy,  I've  been  elsewhere.  I've  just 
been  on  a  journey  of  over  a  hundred 
miles." 

"You  have — oh!  I  see!  Your  mind 
has  been  away.  Now,  I'll  bet  some- 
thing you've  been  thinking  about  the 
old  home  in  Vermont." 

"So  I  have,  Oliver,"  returned  the 
father,  his  strong  face  strangely 
thoughtful  and  gentle.  "I've  been 
thinking.  The  mood  came  upon  me 
when  Brother  Andrew  willed  me  the 
homestead,  but  something  else  has 
added  force  to  my  meditations." 

"Naturally  you  remember  a  good 
deal  about  the  place  where  you  were 
born." 

"Yes,  and  there  are  things  back  of 
my  day  to  recall.  Nicholas  Powell,  my 
grandfather,  went  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  settled  on  a  spur  of  the 
Green  Mountains  when  he  was  newly 
married.  He  cleared  a  farm  and  lived 
and  died  there.  My  father  also  lived 
there,  tho  his  short  life  ended  when  I 
was  20  years  old.  After  his  death 
Brother  Andrew  went  to  Wisconsin,  I 
came  here,  and  the  place  passed  into 
the  hands  of  strangers.  I  saw  it  only 
a  few  times  after  that,  always  finding 
it  sadly  run  down.  Fifteen  years  ago 
Andrew  bought  it,  intending  to  reclaim 
its  acres,  but  he  was  busy,  action  was 
deferred,  the  farm  was  leased  out,  and 
nobody  named  Powell  trod  its  acres." 

The  speaker  paused,  sighed,  rustled 
the  letter  again,  and  went  on. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  Andrew  died,  and 
one  item  in  his  will  was  a  bequest  of 
the  old  place  to  me.  You  know  all 
this,  Oliver,  but  I  have  reasons  for 
marshaling  the  facts  again  so  you  can 
the  situation  clearly." 


He  picked  up  the  sheet  of  paper. 
"This  letter  has  just  come.  It  is 
from  James  Lawden,  the  man  who 
has  hired  the  farm  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  None  of  the  land  is  now 
cultivated,  but  he  keeps  many  cattle 
and  uses  it  for  a  pasture.  Listen  to 
what  he  writes. 

"Dear  Sir: — Hearing  that  your 
brother  has  willed  the  Powell 
place  to  you,  will  say  I  am  pre- 
pared to  renew  my  bargain  for 
use  of  same  if  you  can  ease  up  a 
little  on  the  terms.  The  soil  is  so 
run  out  that  feed  gets  less  on  it 


each  year,  and  last  season  I  had 
to  take  part  of  my  young  stock  to 
a  different  pasture  to  keep  them 
in  flesh.  If  it  didn't  lay  rather 
convenient  I  wouldn't  want  it  at 
all,  but  even  when  grass  fails  on 
it  for  grazing  it  makes  a  handy 
driveway  from  the  Wallace  lot  to 
my  home  place.  Because  of  this 
I  will  renew  for  one  year — only 
one  year — if  you  will  take  off  ten 
dollars  on  rent.  Yours  truly, 
"JAMES  LAWDEN. 
"P.  S.  As  I  presume  you  have 
no  real  use  for  the  farm,  I  will 
buy  it  if  the  price  is  not  too 
great." 

Stephen  refolded  the  letter  and 
looked  at  his  son. 


"How  does  that  strike  you,  Oliver?" 
he  asked. 

"Strikes  me,"  Oliver  replied,  smil- 
ing, "that  the  writer  wants  to  get 
something  for  nothing,  and  wasn't 
sharp  enough  to  hide  his  game." 

"How  so?" 

"He  says  the  old  farm  is  fit  only  for 
a  driveway,  yet  he  will  buy  it." 

"The  point  naturally  occurred  to  me, 
but,  really,  the  place  is  terribly  run 
down,  a  typical  abandoned  farm. 
When,  years  ago,  I  last  saw  it,  the 
fields  produced  but  little  grass,  and 
the  buildings  were  so  decayed  they 


must  since  have  fallen  down.  And 
that's  the  place  where  my  father  and 
grandfather  lived,  and  where  I  was 
born  and  played  as  a  boy.  Oliver,  a 
deserted  farm  is  a  grave  above 
ground!" 

"The  soil  must  have  been  very  poor 
to  have  things  go  that  way." 

"No!"  said  the  elder  man  with  em- 
phasis. "Altho  never  the  best,  it  was 
good  land." 

"Then  why  was  it  allowed  to  run 
down  bo?" 

"How  many  other  farms  go  that 
way?  I'll  tell  you.  The  early  owner 
is  a  man  of  intelligence,  good  judg- 
ment and  industry.  He  dies,  and  is 
succeeded  by  somebody  who  does  not 
like  to  work  quite  so  well,  and  after 


him  comes  another  owner  who  is  too 
shiftless  to  do  much  more  than  eat 
and  sleep.  Each  change  has  been  for 
the  worse,  and  with  the  lessening  of 
labor  and  wise  conduct  comes  a  les- 
sening of  products  in  cultivated  fields 
and  in  the  hay  crop.  Shiftlessness 
means  ruin  to  a  farm,  just  as  it  does 
to  any  other  business." 

"I  can  see,  dad,  that  it  hurts  you  to 
know  that  your  boyhood  home  has 
gone  down  so  badly." 

"It  is  heartbreaking  to  see  an 
abandoned  farm  where  once  was  life, 
happiness,  home  " 

Stephen  broke  off  abruptly  and 
reached  out  for  the  letter, 

"Since  I  received  this  I've  been 
thinking.  I'm  tempted  to  go  to  Ver- 
mont, take  a  last  look  at  the  Powell 
place,  sell  to  Lawden,  and  then — the 
end!" 

"If  you  do  go  you  can  see  just  what 

there  is  to  sell." 

"A  driveway,"  Stephen  commented 
grimly. 

"I  feel  that  you'll  find  more  than 
that.  Lawden  put  that  postscript  in 
as  if  it  was  an  afterthought,  but  I'll 
bet  he  lay  awake  nights  studying  how 
to  make  you  believe  he  didn't  care 
whether  he  had  the  farm  or  not,"  . 

"Maybe,  tho — well,  possibly  he  is  a 
sharper  in  his  small  way.  If  I  go  up 
there,  why  not  keep  me  company? 
You  can  take  your  gun,  and  you'll  be 
almost  sure  of  some  snooting." 

"I'll  go  gladly." 

"Good!  Business  will  hold  me  here 
for  a  while,  but  snow  falls  early  on 
the  mountain  spurs,  and  we  must  not 
delay  too  long.  Let  me  see — ah!  we 
will  go  on  the  17th." 

"All  right!"  Oliver  cried.  "It  will 
be  great  to  go  gunning  in  the  same 
woods  you  hunted  in  when  you  were 
a  boy." 

"Fine!"  Stephen  agreed  with  ardor. 
"My  boy,  you'll  find  real  woods  there. 
In  this  part  of  Massachusetts  we  have 
only  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the  lop- 
sided gray  birch,  and  so  on,  but  the 
Green  Mountains  show  the  kingly 
sugar  maple,  the  delightful  yellow 
birch,  the  beautiful  beech,  the  ash, 
the  moosewood — oh!  Vermont  is  glo- 
rious with  its  high-grade  trees!  Bnt 
you  shall  see  for  yourself,  Oliver.  Re- 
member, on  the  17th!" 

Stephen  picked  up  the  letter  again 
and  thrust  it  into  a  pigeonhole  of  the 
little  box  that  stood  on  the  table. 
There  his  hand  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, after  which  he  laid  hold  of  an- 
other paper  and  brought  it  forth. 

"The  copy  of  Brother  Andrew's 
will,"  he  explained. 

"That  reminds  me  of  the  odd  clause 
in  the  will,"  OliveT  returned.  "I  mean, 
that  relating  to  uncle's  wife's  nephew, 
Carl  Leighton.  The  farm  was  willed 
to  you  outright,  but  Carl  is  to  have 
one-third  of  the  profits  for  three 
years.  Not  much  to  divide  from  the 
present  rent." 

"The  will  was  made  long  ago,  soon 
after  brother  bought  the  place.  He 
had  some  plan  for  bettering  it,  and 
probably  believed  it  would  be  a  money- 
maker in  his  day.  Even  when  Carl 
was  a  boy  Andrew  disliked  him,  but 
doubtless  felt  that  he  ought  to  do 
something  for  his  wife's  nearest  rela- 
tive." 

"She  was  living  then,  and  may  have 
been  responsible." 

"Yes.  Well,  Andrew  wrote  the  will, 
himself,  and  it  is  peculiar.  It  speci- 
fies that,  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  profits,  Carl  must  perform,  or 
cause  to  be  performed,  a  third  of  the 
labor,  plus  joint  inspection." 

"Those  last  three  words  make  what 
I  call  the  oddity." 

"They  are  odd  but  hardly  worth  con- 
sidering. That  part  is  a  dead  letter 
with  the  farm  a  wreck." 

After  a  little  more  was  said  Oliver 
turned  to  leave  the  room.  Near  the 
door  he  hesitated,  meditated,  and  re- 
turned to  the  table. 

"Dad,"  he  said,  his  voice  uncertain, 
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"I  understand  more  clearly  now  how 
you  dislike  to  see  me  give  up  farming 
and  go  to  the  city.  I  wish  I  could  keep 
at  work  here,  but  something  calls  me 
to  the  big  place." 

"Well,  well,  my  boy  " 

Stephen  paused,  swallowed  sugges- 
tively, and  then  quietly  continued: 

"It  isn't  fair  play  to  demand  that 
you  lead  a  life  that  doesn't  appeal  to 
you.  and  a  discontented  mind  is  a  bad 
companion  on  farm  or  in  city.  If  the 
call  of  the^  city  is  so  strong  that  it 
cannot  be  resisted — but  let's  wait  until 
we've  had  our  outing  in  Vermont." 

CHAPTER  II 

FROM  the  tops  of  sturdy  trees  of 
beech,  maple  and  yellow  birch 
song  birds  looked  with  casual  curiosity 
at  the  sturdy  young  man  who  walked 
the  road  with  steady  steps  and  ever- 
active  eyes  There  was  danger,  if  he 
had  been  of  a  cruel  nature,  in  the 
shotgun  he  carried  on  his  shoulder, 
but  they  did  not  know  it,  and  were 
not  that  day  frightened  by  the  thunder 
of  the  weapon. 

Even  if  they  had  been  legitimate 
game  they  would  have  been  safe  from 
him,  for  his  mind  was  too  busy  with 
other  things  to  hear  the  call  of  minor 
sport. 

"The  same  road  dad  has  tramped 
over  many  a  time  in  the  past,"  he 
mused,  as  he  crossed  a  bridge  that 
spanned  a  little  brook.  "Same  road, 
same  trees,  same  scenery,  and  yet 
years  have  gone  by.  It's  remarkable, 
and  things  are  getting  a  fast  hold  ugon 
me.   Long  live  the  ancestral  town!  ' 

It  was  the  town  of  Morbury,  and  the 
walker  was  Oliver,  but  he  was  near- 
ing  the  old  Powell  place  without  the 
company  of  his  father  in  Vermont. 
A  few  days  before  the  start  was  to  be 
made  Stephen  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent that  left  him  with  a  hurt  so  se- 
vere that  he  was  badly  lamed,  and  as 
it  was  clear  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  move  about  actively  before  winter 
set  in  on  the  mountains,  he  had  given 
it  up  and  sent  Oliver  alone. 

It  was  his  plan  that  the  young  man 
should  see  the  old  place,  and,  also, 
get  information  as  to  condition  of  the 
farm,  its  value  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it.  Oliver  had  been  will- 
ing, and,  at  last,  after  the  long  rail- 
road journey  to  Vermont,  supplement- 
ed by  a  tiresome  stage  ride,  he  was  in 
the  town  and  traveling  the  two-mile 
road  that  led  to  the  Powell  place. 

He  was  still  in  the  long  stretch  of 
woods  when  the  beat  of  shod  feet 
caused  him  to  look  back,  but  the  way 
was  more  or  less  winding  and  he 
could  see  nothing  to  reward  him.  The 
beating  feet  came  nearer,  and  the 
minutes  were  but  few  when  the  rig 
was  in  sight — a  trim  bay  horse,  a 
trim  light  vehicle,  and  in  the  driver's 
seat  a  trim  young  woman.  This  turn- 
out was  advancing  without  haste,  and 
so  easily  that  the  poetry  of  the  woods 
seemed  to  be  doubled  of  a  sudden. 
The  airy-stepping  horse  and  the  jaunty 
driver  fitted  into  their  surroundings. 

At  the  proper  moment  he  stepped 
aside  to  make  room  in  the  narrow  way, 
and  received  the  impression  that  the 
driver  was  as  pretty  as  she  was 
jaunty.  She  looked  at  him  with 
steady  directness  that  seemed  to  be 
characteristic,  but  wholly  without 
boldness.  The  airy  bay  carried  her  a 
few  yards  farther,  and  then  she  sud- 
denly turned  her  head  and  reined  in 
the  horse. 

"If  you've  a  long  walk  ahead  of  you 
maybe  I  can  help  you  along  your  way," 
the  said  quietly.    "Will  you  ride?" 

Five  minutes  before  Oliver  would 
have  scorned  the  idea  of  abandoning 
foot  travel,  but  now  there  was  sudden 
allurement  in  the  vacant  seat  beside 
the  driver. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  smiling,  "I  really 
don't  know  how  far  I  have  to  go,  but 
as  you  can  doubtless  tell  me  about 
that,  I  don't  mind  if  I  ride." 

"Hero  is  the  good  genius  of  the 
weary,  and  will  carry  you  willingly." 

She  indicated  the  horse,  and,  room 
having  been  made,  Oliver  gave  his 
thanks,  and  the  trim  hay  resumed  his 
light-footed  trot. 

"I  don't  discover  that,  you  have  any 
game,"  the  girl  said  casually. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I've  seen 
any." 

It  was  an  honest  reply,  but  so  odd 


that  the  girl  turned  and  looked  in 
surprise.    Then  Oliver  laughed. 

"I'm  afraid  that  was  stupid  of  me, 
but  tho  I  carry  a  gun  my  mind  has 
not  been  on  game.  Fact  is,  I'm  a 
stranger  in  Morbury,  and  intent  on 
getting  to  see  something  I've  never 
yet  seen — the  farm  where  my  father 
was  born." 

A  change  passed  swiftly  over  her 
face. 

"May  I  ask  who  your  father  is?" 
she  returned,  with  equal  quickness. 

"His  name  is  Stephen  Powell,  and 
it's  the  old  Powell  place  I  want  to 
find." 

Before,  the  girl  had  mixed  reserve 
with  her  good  works ;  but  now  keen 
interest  and  delight  flashed  to  her  ex- 
pression, and  she  gave  him  a  smile 
that  warmed  his  stranger's  heart. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  "won't  grandfather 
be  glad!" 

"Grandfather?"  Oliver  repeated 
slowly. 

"Yes,  for  he  lives  next  farm  to  the 
Powell  place,  and  talks  Powell  place 
half  of  the  time.  Maybe  you've  heard 
of  him.    He  is  Jasper  Vinton." 

"Heard  of  him!  I  certainly  have. 
He  was  father's  schoolmate  and  very 
good  friend,  and  one  of  the  things 
most  firmly  drilled  into  my  mind  by 
father  was  that  I  must  find  Mr.  Vinton 
and  talk  with  him.  You  see,  father 
was  to  come,  himself,  but  he  met  with 
a  little  accident  that  lamed  him,  so  he 
sent  me  instead.  That's  why  I'm  here. 
Yes,  and  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Vinton 
above  all  other  men." 

Oliver  spoke  with  enthusiasm.  Be- 
fore, the  old  farm  had  seemed  like 
a  vision  that  might  never  be  met  with, 
but  the  trim  young  woman  was  cer- 
tainly a  substantial  creature,  and  with 
Mr.  Vinton  under  discussion  the  vision 
began  to  appear  more  like  a  thing  of 
fact.  Continuing,  he  told  his  story  in 
detail. 

"Grandfather  will  be  glad!"  she  re- 
peated with  emphasis. 

"Can  I  see  him  soon?" 

"I  make  the  guess  that  when  he 
knows  you  are  here  you  can't  help 
seeing  him,"  she  replied,  with  a  mel- 
low laugh.  "If  you  want  to  avoid 
him,  better  hide  in  the  densest  woods." 
-    "But  I  don't  want  to  avoid  him." 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  talking  nonsense," 
she  pursued.  "To  be  serious,  grand- 
daddy  only  heard,  last  night,  that  the 
old  farm  had  come  into  your  father's 
hands,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Powell  about  it. 
I've  just  been  to  mail  that  letter.  You 
see,  he  wants  your  father  to  take  his 
advice  about  the  farm." 

"Do  you  mean,  how  to  sell  it  to  best 
advantage?" 

"If  you  want  to  be  friends  with 
granddaddy,  don't  mention  selling." 

"But  we  can't  care  for  land  away  up 
here,  so  far  from  home." 

"Don't  say  that  to  him  either.  He 
wants  you  to  reclaim  the  old  place." 

"Reclaim  it?" 

"Yes,  from  neglect  and  savagery. 
He  has  the  plan  all  studied  out,  and  it 
is  to  be  expressed  in  three  words. 
Feed  the  soil!" 

"Feed  it  with  what?" 

"You  will  find  the  food  mentioned 
in  the  dictionary,  chiefly  between  A 
and  Z.  All  I  remember,  just  now,  is 
ammonium  sulphate,  lime  nitrogen, 
calcium  nitrate  and — and  other  things. 
Don't  expect  me  to  remember  a  quar- 
ter of  the  things,  but  don't  expect 
granddaddy  to  forget.  He's  a  terribly 
determined  dear,  too,  and,  mark  my 
words,  he  will  have  you  at  work  on 
that  ahandoned  farm,  turning  it  into  a 
great  field  of  richness  by  scientific 
methods." 

Oliver  heard  with  surprise.  His 
companion  was  gay  without  being  friv- 
olous, and  if  there  was  a  touch  of  lev- 
ity in  her  allusions  to  her  grandfather 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  caressing  ten- 
derness that  told  of  her  deep  affection 
for  him,  but  the  listener's  mind  was 
chiefly  on  something  else. 

"I  have  heard  of  scientific  farming," 
he  replied,  "but  have  never  studied  it. 
But  wouldn't  it  be  impossible  to  re- 
claim the  Powell  place?" 

"Ask  granddaddy!" 

"Isn't  the  soil  worthless?" 

"Ask  granddaddy!" 

She  caught  herself  up  suddenly. 

"I'm  talking  nonsense  again,"  she 
added.    "Please    listen    to  me.  My 


grandfather  is  a  wise,  practical  man, 
and  he  says  the  soil  is  all  right  if  it 
can  be  encouraged.  It  has  been  shame- 
fully neglected,  but  the  goodness  is 
still  there,  minus  certain  needs.  His 
idea  is,  feed  the  soil  and  feed  the 
crops  to  be  planted  there.  Bring  the 
farm  back  to  prosperity  by  scientific 
methods." 

Oliver  was  briefly  silent,  turning  the 
points  over  in  his  mind. 

"I  wish  somebody  would  do  that 
work,"  he  finally  answered.  "All  my 
life  I've  heard  father  talk  about  his 
boyhood  home,  and  his  heart  has  been 
here  while  his  body  was  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  last  time  he  was  here  con- 
ditions on  the  old  farm  were  such 
that  he  was  deeply  hurt,  and  he  felt 
he  never  wanted  to  see  it  again,  but 
affection  for  it  remains." 

"He's  owner  of  it  now,  so  why  not 
reclaim  it?" 

"I'm  afraid  that's  impossible.  Fa- 
ther is  busy,  while  my  plans  " 

He  stopped  short,  experiencing  a 
feeling  of  guilt  as  he  remembered  his 
intention  of  giving  up  all  farm  work 
for  city  life.  Something  told  him  he 
was  like  a  soldier  preparing  to  desert 
his  flag,  and  he  decided  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  call  of  city  life  just  then. 

"Just  think,"  the  girl  added,  with 
enthusiasm,  "what  a  glorious  act  it 
would  be  to  reclaim  your  father's 
birthplace  from  decay.  The  farm — but 
wait  a  moment  and  I'll  show  you!" 

They  emerged  from  the  woods, 
crossed  a  small  river,  and  had  open 
fields  on  both  sides  of  the  road  ahead 
of  them. 

"The  Powell  place!"  said  the  driver, 
quietly. 

It  was  the  young  man's  first  view. 
He  saw  the  twin  fields,  one  of  which 
was  plainly  the  old-time  pasture,  while 
the  other,  in  its  palmy  days,  had  as 
plainly  been  a  mowing  lot.  For  a  long 
distance  it  was  a  steady,  gentle  de- 
scent, with  surprising  freedom  from 
visible  rocks,  and  its  southern  expo- 
sure was  impressive,  but  Oliver  no- 
ticed that  the  grass,  graying  with  the 
season,  did  not  seem  luxuriant. 

While  he  looked  at  the  land,  the  girl 
looked  at  him,  and  with  critical  study, 
curious  to  learn  his  first  impressions. 

"The  Powell  place,"  she  repeated 
softly. 

"Where,"  asked  Oliver,  after  a  little 
start,  "is  the  house?" 

"Dear  me,  you  are  a  stranger  here! 
House,  sheds  and  barn  fell  to  the 
ground  fifteen  years  ago,  decayed  and 
worthless,  and — but  do  you  see  the 
branch  road  down  below,  with  the 
young  growth  of  woods  beyond?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  in  that  growth  of  saplings  is 
a  cellar-hole,  and  it's  all  that's  left  of 
the  building  spot." 

"Whew!" 

"But,"  she  pursued  hastily,  "you  will 
also  see  that  the  new  woods  have  cap- 
tured nothing  up  this  way  yet.  Below 
the  Powell  land,  on  the  old  Lawrence 
farm,  are  ancient  woods,  as  you  can 
notice,  and  the  outskirts  have  been 
advancing  year  by  year  until  the  site 
of  the  old  house  has  been  captured, 
but  only  that  little  corner.  See  the 
open  fields.  That  is  where  you  are  to 
set  to  work  to  reclaim  the  farm." 

Oliver  was  about  to  explain  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  doing  such  work, 
but  it  seemed  ungracious  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  near  him,  so  he  said  noth- 
ing. Remaining  quiet,  he  drank  in  the 
local  atmosphere  of  the  abandoned 
farm. 

The  driver  had  checked  the  horse 
to  afford  a  view,  but  presently  started 
on,  and  they  went  slowly  down  the 
road.   At  the  branch  she  paused. 

"My  way  is  yonder,"  she  explained, 
"but  if  you  keep  on  you  will  find  the 
cellar  where  I  said.  Now,  may  I  ask 
you  to  see  grandfather  soon  -" 

She  stopped,  and  Oliver  made  quick 
reply. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so." 

"Do  you  know,  there  he  is  now! 
Right  in  that  fringe  of  trees  by  the 
roadside.  Do  you  see  him?  He  has 
stopped,  I  suppose,  to  dream  over  the 
Powell  place.  I'll  drive  you  down  to 
see  him." 

It  was  only  a  short  distance,  and 
when  Oliver  saw  the  man  who  awaited 
their  arrival  lie  felt  repaid  for  coming. 
Jasper  Vinton  did  not  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  farmer,  hut,  being  clean- 


shaven, his  alertly  intelligent,  almost 
esthetic  and  thoroly  good  face  called 
for  attention,  respect  and  confidence. 

He  had  smiled  and  nodded  at  his 
granddaughter,  but  was  now  studying 
Oliver  intently. 

"Sir  Magician,"  she  spoke,  with  the 
old  way  of  caressing  tenderness,  "you 
are  a  very  wise  man,  but  you  can't 
guess  who  has  come.  Stephen  Pow- 
ell's son!" 

"Stephen's  son!"  cried  Mr.  Vinton, 
deep  emotion  flashing  to  his  face. 

"Mr.  Powell  was  coming,  but  he  has 
been  taken  lame,  so  his  son  " 

Jasper  Vinton  moved  forward  quick- 
ly and  took  Oliver's  hand. 

"This  is  a  great  moment  for  me!" 
he  exclaimed.  "Stephen's  son!  And 
with  his  feet  on  the  ancestral  soil! 
This  is  a  momentous  day  in  Morbury. 
Tell  me,' young  man,  is  your  father 
going  to  reclaim  the  old  farm?" 
CHAPTER  III 

OLIVER  felt  that  matters  were  go- 
ing swiftly,  but  the  appearance 
and  manners  of  his  questioner  forbade 
any  mental  objections  from  him. 

"I  haven't  heard  father  mention  such 
an  intention,"  he  replied. 

"He's  the  new  owner  and  the  chance 
has  come  to  him.  Come  to  him? — ■ 
why,  it  had  fairly  been  flung  at  him. 
Here  is  the  farm,  he  likes  agricultural 
work,  and  what  else  is  so  alluring  as 
to  bring  prosperity  back  to  depressed 
land?  So  simple,  too!  Nothing  nec- 
essary but  scientific  methods." 

Mr.  Vinton  broke  off  abruptly  and 
smiled  amusedly. 

"I  fear  I  am  rushing  matters.  Is 
your  father  well?" 

"Yes,  sir,  except  for  a  sprain  that 
has  lamed  him  for  a  week  or  so.  He 
was  coming,  but  I'm  here  as  a  poor 
substitute." 

"I've  written  Stephen,  but  had  much 
rather  see  him  personally.  Of  course 
you  don't  think  of  selling  the  farm?" 

"I  want  your  advice  about  that. 
Does  the  rent  that  comes  in  make  it 
worth  while  to  hang  on  to  the  place?" 

"I've  written  your  father  not  to  sell. 
Run  down  as  the  land  is,  it  would 
bring  far  less  than  its  value,  and  if 
brought  out  of  neglect — why,  look  at 
the  place!    See  the  pitch  of  the  land. 
It  slopes  to  the  south,  so  it  gets  warm, 
early  suns,  and  it's  freer  from  stones 
than  most  land  in  Morbury.    True,  the 
soil  is  not  remarkably  strong,  for  it 
rather  lacks  clay,  but  it's  good  soil, 
nevertheless.   I'll  show  you  about  that,, 
later.    Uncle  Nick  Powell  had  a  fine 
farm    here,  and    prosperity  can  be 
brought  back.    Do  you  know  how?" 
"Tell  me  how,  sir." 
"Feed  the  soil!" 
"I  understand  in  part." 
"You  shall  understand  in  full.  Feed 
the  soil,   feed   each   individual  crop, 
make  science  your  hired  man,  and 
wonders  will  reward  you.    If  a  man  is 
sick,  what  do  we  do  about  it?  Feed  him 
medicine!    If  land  is  sick,  feed  it  what 
it  lacks  and  needs.    That's  scientific 
farming." 

Oliver  nodded  but  said  nothing.  He 
saw  that  he  had  to  deal  with  an  en- 
thusiast, but  the  hard  common  sense 
in  Mr.  Vinton's  face,  and  his  words 
and  manner,  placed  him  as  a  practical 
person  worth  listening  to,  and  his 
opinions  as  worth  considering. 

"We  will  go  back  to  that  point  lat- 
er," the  older  man  added.  "Just  now 
let  me  show  you  all  that's  left  of  the 
Powell  building  lot.  Even  with  the 
buildings  gone  it's  not  to  be  passed  by 
lightly." 

The  young  lady  had  been  silent,  tho 
very  attentive,  and  she  now  announced 
an  intention  of  driving  home. 

"When  you  get  there,  Mary,"  said 
her  grandfather,  quickly,  "tell  the 
family  that  I  shall  bring  a  guest.  Say 
that  Stephen  Powell's  son  will  stop 
with  us  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  re- 
gion." 

"But,  sir,"  protested  Oliver,  "I  don't 
want  to  be  an  inconvenience  to 
you  " 

"How  about  your  being  a  pleas- 
ure?" was  the  genial  interruption. 
"Now,  young  man,  you  mean  well,  but 
if  Stephen's  son  tries  to  run  away 
from  us  he  will  get  into  more  trouble 
than  his  farm  labors  under.  Mary, 
my  child,  drive  along  and  deliver  my 
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"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Powell,"  said 
Mary,  laughing,  "but  you  see  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  oppose  grand- 
daddy.  A  very  harsh  man,  now, 
aren't  you,  sir?" 

"Next  door  to  Nero,"  agreed  Mr. 
Vinton,  jovially. 

Oliver's  heart  warmed  additionally. 
He  liked  his  companions  already, 
liked  their  genial  ways,  friendly  at- 
tentions and  humorous  conceits,  so, 
taking  no  chances  on  the  offer  being 
withdrawn,  he  managed  to  make  suit- 
able answer  and  accepted  it.  Then 
Mary  drove  away,  a  trim  figure  be- 
hind the  trim  horse. 

"Best  girl  that  ever  lived!"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Vinton,  as  if  to  himself. 

He  looked  after  her  affectionately, 
but  even  the  departing  driver  could 
not  hold  his  thoughts  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

"Now  for  the  cellar,  and  some  of 
the  plant  things  that  have  outlived 
the  house,"  he  added  briskly. 

"Father  remembered  the  old  apple 
orchard  and  the  wonderful  lily," 
Oliver  said  with  fresh  interest. 

"You  shall  see  them  all,  my  boy. 
Across  the  road  is  a  bed  of  tansy 
that  was  here  in  Stephen's  day,  but 
we  will  let  that  wait.  The  apple 
trees  are  worthless  now,  for  the  lit- 
tle fruit  they  bear  each  year  is  unfit 
for  eating,  tho  it's  remarkable  how 
they  have  outlived  men,  women, 
house  and  barn.  There,"  he  pursued, 
as  they  moved  along  in  the  saplings, 
"there  is  the  first  sight — the  cellar." 

Oliver  surveyed  it,  his  face  cloud- 
ing. 

"Only  a  hole  in  the  ground,"  Mr. 
Vinton  went  on,  sighing,  "but  there 
it  was  that  the  Powells  once  stored 
their  plentiful  vegetable  crops.  After 
the  house  fell  in  the  boards  and 
smaller  timbers  were  carried  away 
by  somebody,  but  you  can  see  the 
larger  timbers  now." 

Oliver  said  nothing.  The  cavity 
was  thoroly  unsightly,  with  decaying 
sills,  in-fallen  stones  and  general 
rubbish,  and  even  the  small  amount 
of  green  afforded  by  wild  grass  and 
weeds  could  not  take  away  the  deso- 
lation. 

"Do    you   see    those  frost-bitten 
vines  that  litter  the  ground  this  side 
of   the   cellar — there,   right  beyond 
your  feet?" 
"Yes." 

"It  is  a  wild  morning-glory,  and 
the  last  word  of  its  name  fits  it  well. 
When  the  Powells  were  here  it  had 
a  trellis  to  climb  on,  and  was  cov- 
ered with  dainty  white  bell-shaped 
blossoms,  but  for  years  it  has  merely 
straggled  on  the  ground  each  season, 
neglected  like  all  other  things  here, 
tho  its  vitality  remains.  Now,  this 
way." 

They  moved  a  few  steps  south,  and 
Jasper  pointed  in  silence. 

"The  apple  trees!"  Oliver  ex- 
claimed. "Why,  what  giants  they 
are!"  ■ 

"Giants  in  size  and  age.  They  are 
far  older  than  Stephen  or  myself." 
"There  are  apples  on  them." 
"A  few,  but  fit  only  for  cider.  Big 
as  the  trees  are,  they  have  left  their 
productive  period  behind  them.  Some 
are  solid  as  rock  as  to  the  wood  of 
them,  but  as  fruit-bearers  they  are 
about  done.  Old  age  has  them  in  its 
grasp.  Come  and  see  something 
more  cheerful." 

Once  more  Mr.  Vinton  led,  but 
paused  a  few  steps  back  of  the  cellar. 

"The  lily,"  he  announced.  "At  this 
time  of  the  fall,  having  been  nipped 
by  the  frost,  it  is  no  more  to  the  eyes 
than  dull,  drooping  stems,  but,  Oli- 
ver, you  should  see  it  about  the 
middle  of  each  July  when  it  begins 
to  blossom.  It  is  a  marvel  of  differ- 
ent shades  of  brown  and  yellow,  fit 
for  a  king's  garden.  Do  you  know 
what  kind  it  is?" 
"No,  sir." 

"A  lawny  day  lily,  and  if  there's  a 
more  beautiful  flower  I'd  like  to  see 
it.  Uncle  Nick  Powell  brought  it 
from  New  Hampshire  when  he  set- 
tled here,  and  he  and  your  grandfa- 
ther, and  your  father,  and  all  the 
)     rest  of  the  family  have  looked  at  Its 
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blossoms  year  by  year  thru  several 
generations." 

Oliver  bent  and  drew  his  hand 
gently  along  the  blades  of  the  plant. 

"In  memory  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en!" he  said  quietly. 

"That's  a  thoughtful  thing  to  do 
and  say,  my  boy.  Still,  we  don't 
want  to  forget  that  more  can  be 
done.  Give  the  lily  nourishment  and 
it  would  repay  you  royally.  As 
things  now  are,  these  plants  and  the 
trees  that  still  live  are  like  grave- 
stones to  the  memory  of  the  men  and 
women  you  mentioned." 

"Father  said  something  a  good 
deal  like  that.  Then,  again,  I  some- 
how feel  as  if  these  things  are  old 
friends  who  have  been  deserted  and 
left  to  their  fate." 

"True,  but,  as  their  vitality  re- 
mains, all  but  the  orchard  could  be 
included  in  the  plan  for  reclaiming 
the  farm.  Clear  this  place  of  rub- 
bish and  the  plants  would  again  be 
kings.  Their  redemption  would  fit 
in  finely  with  the  saving  of  the  farm 
by  scientific  methods." 

"Ye-es,"  said  Oliver,  hesitatingly. 

He  looked  hard  at  the  blades  of  the 
lily  for  a  long  while,  and  then  his 
gaze  wandered  to  the  orchard. 

"There  are  a  few  intruding  sap- 
lings of  other  woods  there,"  he  re- 
marked. "I  suppose  a  wood-chopper 
can  be  hired  here,  and  I'll  have  the 
trespassers  cut  down.  Yes,  and 
clear  the  space  all  around  the  cel- 
lar. Conditions  get  on  my  nerves, 
and  I'll  bring  the  old  look  of  the 
place  back  in  part.  I  wouldn't  think 
of  trying  to  improve  the  land  farther 
along  until  the  house  lot  was  freed 
from  interloping  objects." 

Mr.  Vinton,  a  keen  judge  of  men, 
smiled  secretly.  He  knew  his  com- 
panion had  come  there  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  reclaiming  the  farm,  but 
the  trees,  the  vines  and  the  lily  had 
worked  forcibly  on  his  mind. 

"I'd  like  to  look  at  the  fields!" 
Oliver  suddenly  added,  his  manner 
brisk. 

"No  better  time  than  now.  Come 
right  along!" 

They  were  about  to  start,  but  Jas- 
per checked  his  movements,  listened, 
and  then  turned  the  other  way  and 
parted  the  leaves  of  the  bushes.  His 
young  friend  had  heard  a  team,  but 
was  indifferent.  Mr.  Vinton  abruptly 
turned  back  toward  him. 

"Look!"  he  directed,  "and  you  can 
see  James  Lawden,  the  man  who 
hires  this  farm." 

Oliver  stepped  to  his  side  and 
shared  in  the  view.  First  sight 
caused  him  to  start,  but  the  man  in 
the  carriage,  a  person  of  50  years, 
tall,  lank,  and  generally  awkward  of 
look,  with  flaxen  hair  and  scraggly 
beard  of  reddish  yellow,  was  un- 
aware of  the  double  scrutiny.  Sit- 
ting half  doubled  up,  he  jogged  along 
and  receded. 

"So  that's  Lawden?"  asked  Oliver, 
speaking  oddly. 

"Yes." 

"Large  owner  of  land  and  cattle, 
isn't  he?" 

"Yes,  as  to  the  cattle;  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  land  he  uses 
for  grazing  is  abandoned  farms  like 
this." 

"What  farm  is  he  thinking  of  buy- 
ing now?" 

"None  except  this — at  least,  that  is 
his  own  statement." 

Oliver  looked  at  vacancy  and  medi- 
tated deeply. 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  Mr.  Vinton 
added. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  was  the  impulsive 
reply.  "It  probably  amounts  to  noth- 
ing, but  seems  queer  to  me.  That 
man  was  on  I  he  train  when  I  came 
to  Vermont,  and  for  an  hour  sat  be- 
side another  man  in  the  seat  just 
ahead  of  me.  Both  were  business 
men,  and  they  talked  about  such 
things  all  the  while,  each  boasting 
in  a  small  way  of  what  he  had  done 
or  was  going  to  do.  It  was  all  un- 
interesting talk  except  one  thing. 
Lawden  told  about  his  ninny  cattle 
and  how  he  handled  them,  and  then 
he  spoke  in  a  way  that  puzzled  me. 


'I'm  going  to  buy  a  farm  near  home 
that  won't  cost  me  a  cent,  for  a  man 
higher  up  will  supply  all  the  money, 
so  it  will  come  to  me  as  a  gift.  Mighty 
fine  thing  to  have  a  man  higher  up 
back  of  you.' " 

"What  did  he  mean?"  asked  Mr. 
Vinton,  slowly. 

"Just  what  I  want  to  know.  His 
companion  on  the  train  tried  to  find 
out,  but  I  think  Lawden  was  sorry 
he  had  spoken  as  he  did,  and,  any- 
how, he  evaded  the  question  and 
made  no  explanation.  Now,  if  he  re- 
ferred to  this  farm,  what  is  the  mys- 
tery? Who  would  furnish  the  money 
for  him  to  buy  up  the  place? — yes, 
and  who  is  the  man  higher  up?" 

"You  are  sure  the  man  was  Law- 
den ?" 

"Yes,  absolutely  sure." 
"Well,  it's  queer." 
"What  sort  of  a  man  is  he,  any- 
how?" 

"A  shrewd  business  fellow,  rather 
well  liked,  by  some  folks,  and  per- 
haps decently  honest,  but  if  I  did 
business  with  him  I  would  look  after 
my  end  of  it  closely.  Fact  is,  I  don't 
like  him  and  don't  trust  him.  I  can't 
prove  that  he's  dishonest,  but  I  give 
you  my  feelings  as  to  him  frankly." 

"Is  this  farm  worth  much  to  him?" 

"Is  it?  Why,  certainly.  Worth 
more  than  ever  he  paid  in  rent.  Don't 
get  the  idea  that  this  land  is  so  bad- 
ly run  out  as  to  be  worthless.  Pastur- 
age is  excellent  on  your  acres — that 
can't  be  denied.  He  keeps  numerous 
head  of  cattle  here,  and  they  do  well." 

"He  wrote  father  that  the  grass 
amounted  to  next  to  nothing  for 
grazing,  and  that  he  wanted  the 
farm  chiefly  for  a  driveway." 

"That's  James  Lawden  all  over. 
His  method  is  to  belittle  what  he 
wants  to  buy.  The  grass  crop  here 
is  less  than  half  what  it  was  once, 
but  it's  valuable  to  him.  Wants  a 
driveway,  does  he?  Humph! — Sure 
evidence  he  wants  to  buy  of  your 
father." 

"But  who  is  the  man  higher  up?" 

"Frankly,  I've  got  to  believe  Law- 
den was  making  idle  talk  when  he 
said  that,  for  it  doesn't  sound  reason- 
able. Still,  if  anybody  is  working 
with  him  I  know  of  nobody  so  likely 
to  be  interested  as  Carl  Leighton. 
He's  the  young  fellow  mentioned  in 
your  Uncle  Andrew's  will,  you 
know." 

"Yes,  he's  to  have  a  third  of  the 
profits  of  the  farm  for  a  certain  time 
under  certain  conditions." 

"Why  did  Andrew  say  he  was  to 
have  joint  management  of  the  farm 
with  your  father?"  asked  Mr.  Vinton, 
abruptly. 

"Oh!  there  is  nothing  like  that." 

"Carl  says  the  will  gives  him  right 
of  joint  management." 

"Father  never  found  anything  of 
that  sort  in  the  will,  and  it  seems 
absurd  to  me." 

"Just  what  I  have  thought,  but  I've 
told  you  what  Carl  claims." 

"If  the  farm  had  any  real  money 
value  I  should  say  he  intended  to  be 
disagreeable.  What  kind  of  a  young 
fellow  is  he,  anyhow?" 

Mr.  Vinton  held  up  his  hand  as  a 
clear  whistle  sounded. 

"That's  Carl  now,"  he  said,  sinking 
his  voice.  "Nobody  around  here 
whistles  that  tune  but  him.  It's  Carl, 
and  he's  coming  this  way.  You'll 
have  a  chance  to  meet  him.  It  wil] 
do  no  harm  for  you  to  be  a  bit  cau- 
tious about  what  you  say.  See  if  he 
puts  in  that  claim  of  right  of  joint 
management.  I  hope  no  trouble  is 
ahead  of  you." 

This  story,  developing  very  inter- 
esting situations,  will  be  continued 
in  next  week's  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business. 


Many  devices  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  testing  of  seed  corn, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  their  ad- 
vantages. However,  after  using 
many  different  kinds  of  testers  the 
Wisconsin  Station  has  found  the 
common  square  box  tester  also  called 
"the  sawdust  box  tester"  to  be  one 
of  the  best. 
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Needlework  Department 

Insert  of  Filet  Crochet 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


ONE  can  find  many  uses  for  these 
inserts  of  filet  lace.  The  art  of 
crocheting  is  a  very  restful  and 
pleasing  occupation.  The  making  of 
a  conventional  design  row  by  row 
I  holds  one  fascinated  until  the  last 
stitch  is  completed.  The  use  for 
which  this  insert  is  intended  should 
determine  the  size  of  thread  used. 
For  a  dainty  corner  in  a  dresser 
|  scarf  or  luncheon  cloth,  fine  thread, 
\'o.  50  to  No.  100  Cordonnet  is  best;  for 
a  table  scarf  or  cloth  of  heavy  linen, 
No.  30,  either  white  or  ecru,  is  more 
suitable;  for  a  bedspread,  pillow  top 
or  baby  carriage  cover,  No.  5  Perle 
crochet  cotton  will  make  a  large  and 
effective    insert.     The    number  of 


No.  37— Tea  Apron — This  design  is 
stamped  on  pure  white  Irish  linen  and 
when  worked  makes  a  beautiful  apron 
to  slip  on  after  coming  from  the  dirty 
kitchen.  Included  are  the  material  for 
strings  and  a  pocket  and  six  skeins  of 
cotton  floss  for  working  the  design.  It 
will  be  sent  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Fanning  Business  for  $1.00. 


No.  4017— Child's  Dress— This  pretty 
dress  design  for  the  child  is  stamped 
on  \Vi  yards  of  colored  linene.  Includ- 
ed is  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss.  It  may 
be  had  in  the  following  colors:  Tan, 
blue,  pink,  gray  and  mauve.  Sent  for  a 
club  of  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business  amounting  to  $1.50. 


No.  4019— Child's  Rompers— The  de- 
sign for  the  rompers  comes  on  the  same 

material  and  in  the  same  colors  as  the 
dress.  It  may  also  be  obtained  for  a 
club  of  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business  amounting  to  $1.50. 


IKo.  :$<)«—  Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
linen  Russia  crash,  size  17x22  inches, 
Including  tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Given  with 
a  year's  subscription  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1.00. 


2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp, 
5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Seventh  Row — Three  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp, 
2  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
4  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Eighth  Row — Three  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp, 
2  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 
2  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Ninth  Row — Two  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  2 
gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1 
sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3 
gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Tenth  Row — One  sp,  3  gr,  6  sp,  5 
gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  6  sp,  3  gr, 
1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Eleventh  Row— One  sp,  2  gr,  6  sp, 


stitches  are  the  same  for  each  size 
cotton  but  the  size  of  the  insert  will 
vary. 

Start  with  104  ch  sts. 

First  Row — Thirty-three  sp,  5  ch 
sts,  turn. 

Second  Row — Repeat  1st  row. 

Third  Row — Two  sp,  6  gr,  5  sp,  1 
gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  6  gr,  2 
sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fourth  Row — One  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  2 
gr,  1  sp,  G  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  6  gr, 
1  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts. 
turn. 

Fifth  Row — One  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  3  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  1  sp, 

2  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 
Sixth  Row— Two  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2 

gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 


1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
3  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Twelfth  Row— Two  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 

2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr, 
I  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp, 
1  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Thirteenth  Row — Four  sp,  5  gr,  1 
sp,  6  gr,  1  sp,  6  gr,  1  sp,  5  gr,  4  sp, 
5  ch  sts,  turn. 

This  completes  Y2  the  pattern;  re- 
peat backward  until  the  1st  row  is 
finished. 

Note:  Sp  space,  1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts, 
skip  2  sts,  forms  1  sp  gr  group,  1  do 
cr,  into  eacli  st  for  4  sts,  forms  1  gr, 
where  2  or  more  gr,  join,  3  do  cr, 
form  each  gr  after  the  1st  gr,  thus  10 
do  cr  form  3  gr. 


Butter  Scoring  Contests 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  farm-butter 
scoring  contest  is  being  con- 
ducted during  the  spring,  summer 
and  fall  by  the  Dairy  Husbandry 
Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farm  butter-makers  thruout  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  contest  is  being  conducted 
along  the  following  lines:  (1)  Every 
maker  of  farm  butter  in  the  State  is 
eligible  and  is  urged  to  send  in  sam- 
ples. (2)  One-pound  samples  are  de- 
sired. They  are  to  be  well  cooled, 
wrapped  in  several  thicknesses  of 
paper  and  packed  in  a  small  wooden 
or  tin  box  similar  to  a  common  chalk 
box.  (3)  Samples  should  be  sent  by 
parcel  post  to  the  Dairy  Husbandry 
Department,  State  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  should  be  sent  early 
enough  so  that  they  will  arrive  in 
State  College  before  the  date  of  the 
contest.  (4)  The  contest  will  be  held 
on  the  following  dates:  June  1,  July 
1,  August  1,  September  1  and  Sep- 
tember 30;  and  a  second  contest  will 
be  conducted  during  the  winter 
months  if  desired.  (5)  The  butter 
will  be  scored  and  tested  each  month. 
(6)  A  complete  report  of  each  churn- 


ing from  which  samples  are  taken  is 
desired.  This  report  is  to  be  made 
out  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  de- 
partment. These  blanks  will  be  sent 
out  each  month  with  the  report  of  the 
previous  score.  They  are  to  be  filled 
out  and  sent  in  with  the  sample.  (7) 
The  butter  will  be  sold,  less  the 
small  amount  used  for  sampling  and 
the  proceeds  will  be  returned  to  each 
contestant  each  month.  (8)  First, 
second,  third  prize  ribbons  for  the 
highest  average  score  for  the  State 
will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the 
contest.  First,  second,  third,  prize 
ribbons  for  the  best  county  score  of 
90  or  above  will  also  be  given.  (9) 
Further  details  and  information  can 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  Dairy 
Husbandry  Department,  State  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 


Apple  trees  should  be  sprayed  four 
times  during  the  summer  to  control 
apple  scab  and  codling  moth  worms. 
Directions  for  mixing  and  applying 
the  spray  materials  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Horti- 
culture, University  of  Nebraska,  Lin 
coin. 


No.  1510 — Patriotic  Pillow  Top— Show 
your  colors,  let  everyone  know  that  you 
are  proud  you  live  in  the  home  of  the 
free  and  land  of  the  brave;  now,  while 
history  is  being  made  and  the  map  of 
the  other  half  of  the  world  changing,  is 
the  time  to  show  your  loyalty  to  the 
American  flag.  This  pillow  is  a  beauty; 
the  design  is  tinted  in  artistic  colors 
on  tan  ticking  21x21  inches  square,  in- 
cluded is  a  tan  holland  linene  back.  It 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  sending  us  $1.00 
for  a  year's  subscription,  new  or  re- 
newal, to  The  Farming  Business. 


No.  4092— Corset  Cover— The  design 
on  a  white  Cantonese  silk — very  strik- 
ing and  effective.  It  is  made  up  in  ki- 
mono style  and  is  extraordinarily  mod- 
ish. Four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  are  in- 
cluded. Sent  upon  receipt  of  a  club 
of  Farming  Business  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $2. 


No.  67— Lingerie  Hat — A  beauty 
stamped  on  real  white  Irish  linen,  in- 
cluding four  skeins  of  mercerized  white 
floss  for  working  the  design.  Sent  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farming  Busi- 
ness for  $1.00. 


No.  .'101— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 

Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  includ- 
ing tan  Holland  linene  back  and  four 
skeins  of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


LAYING  DOWN  THE  LAW 


The  Boss — "Your  face  looks  like  a 
tramp's.    Why  don't  you  shave?" 

The  Cashier— "My  wife  thought  I'd 
look  better  with  a  full  beard,  so  I'm 
letting  it  sprout." 

The  Boss—"  'Sail  right.  I  don't 
mind  your  letting  your  beard  grow, 
but  you  mustn't  do  it  during  business 
hours." 

A  Mistaken  Idea 

"This  talk  about  men  being  so  im- 
patient when  a  woman  is  getting  ready 
to  go  anywhere  is  all  rubbish,"  said  an 
indignant  young  wife  recently  to  a 
friend. 

"Doesn't  your  husband  complain  at 
all?"  asked  her  friend,  slyly. 

"No,  indeed!"  retorted  the  young 
•wife.  "Why,  last  Saturday  afternoon 
I  couldn't  find  my  gloves,  and  then  had 
to  hunt  around  for  one  or  two  other 
things.  Yet  when  I  was  ready  and 
went  downstairs  to  my  husband  he 
■was  sitting  by  the  dining-room  fire, 
reading  and  smoking  as  calmly  as  if 
I  wasn't  half  an  hour  late." 

"Never!     Where  were  you  going?" 

"Shopping!"  replied  the  young  wife. 

Greatly  Chagrined 

Some  people  hate  publicity  like  the 
young  Detroit  man.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  tight-fitting  suit  of  the  latest  cut, 
and  his  whole  costume  was  a  dream 
of  sartorial  refinement.  And  he  was 
plainly  embarrassed  as  he  entered  the 
editor's  office.  "I  was  intensely 
shocked  to  read  a  notice  in  your  paper 
of  my  engagement,"  he  began.  "I  can- 
not tell  you  how  shocked  I  was.  I 
was  positively  chagrined.  My  fiancee 
was  chagrined;  we  were  all  chagrined. 
How  much  for  fifty  copies  of  the  pa- 
per?' 

The  Hotel  Bill 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  spending  some 
time  at  Palm  Beach  and  during  her 
stay  she  wrote  her  husband,  saying: 

"Dear  Will:  I  inclose  the  hotel  bill." 

Will  wrote  back: 

"Dear  Edith:  I  inclose  check,  but 
please  don't  buy  any  more  hotels  at 
this  price.    They  are  robbing  you." 

Agreed  ou  One  Point 

The  moon  shone  flickeringly  on  a 
pair  of  lovers  who  were  seated  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  park. 

"But  I  am  so  unworthy  of  you,  dar- 
ling!" he  murmured,  as  he  held  her 
close  to  him. 

"Oh,  Fred,"  she  sighed,  "if  you  and 
father  agreed  on  every  other  point  as 
you  do  on  that,  how  happy  we  should 
be!" 

The  Case  Stated 

"Beauty  is  only  skin  deep." 

"Yes,  and  it's  got  all  other  good 

■  i lilies  of  a  woman  skinned,  too." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Crab  Apple 

THE  crab  apple  is  a  member  of  the 
apple  family  who  probably  was 
deceived  or  wronged  many  years  ago, 
and  its  entire  disposition  has  been 
soured  thereby.  While  students  and 
antiquarians  differ  on  the  subject,  yet 
it  is  generally  believed  that  is  was  the 
crab  who  played  the  mean  trick  on 
Papa  Adam,  and  it  thereby  was  the 
cause  of  the  great  eviction  proclam- 
ation and  the  reason  why  we  are  not 
all  still  living  on  Easy  street  in  the 
Garden. 

History  states  that  the  crab  was  in 
use  four  thousand  years  ago  and  that 
it  first  saw  the  light  in  Asia,  but  it 
now  is  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
and  contributes  largely  to  the  cholera 
morbus  casualty  list  each  year,  and  is 
thereby  a  great  aid  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  well  as  the  undertakers 
and  those  in  the  allied  industries. 

Whether  this  farm  product  gets  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sour  and 
crabby,  or  whether  sour  and  crabby 
people  have  that  title  applied  to  them 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  crab, 
is  like  the  great  question  of  which 
came  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg,  but  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  people  who 
associate  a  great  deal  with  the  crab 
soon  became  like  it. 

It  should  be  understood  the  crab 
being  referred  to  now  is  the  farm 
crab.  There  alss  is  an  ocean  crab 
somewhat  different.  Those  who  fool 
with  the  farm  crab  acquire  pessimism 
and  lose  the  sunshine  from  their 
hearts,  but  those  who  monkey  with 
the  ocean  crab  collect  a  great  deal  of 
painful  frights  and  lose  some  toes 
from  their  feet.  If  they  form  a  habit 
of  taking  the  latter  crab  internally, 
their  sorrowing  friends  soon  get  a  free 
ride  following  some  remains  to  an 
early  grave. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  while 
the  environment,  personality  and  na- 
ture of  the  two  varieties  of  crab  are 
vastly  different,  yet  the  honors  re- 
garding the  number  of  fatalities  caused 
by  each  are  about  the  same. 


The  only  part  of  the  crab  which 
is  safe  to  handle  is  the  blossom,  and 
this  looks  very  nice  stuck  in  a  bottle 
on  the  desk  of  a  schoolteacher,  but 
when  the  farmer  catches  some  one 
eloping  with  a  collection  of  these 
blossoms  the  consequences  usually 
are  unpleasant. 

The  crab  is  used  chiefly  in  the  mak- 
ing of  jelly,  and  after  it  is  boiled  in 
water  for  a  few  days,  then  run  thru  a 
rock  crusher,  the  juice  collected  and 
added  to  sugar  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent  juice,  the  crab  does  very  well  as 
a  table  delicacy. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  the  crab 
is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the 
black  sheep  of  the  apple  tribe,  and 
that  it  ran  away  from  home  early 
in  life  and  became  wild.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  every  one  agrees  regard- 
ing its  wildness. 

Yet  it  is  generally  understood  that 
everything  has  a  Use,  and  the  crab  is 
no  exception.  It  can  be  used  for  years 
as  a  doorknob,  if  a  hole  can  be  drilled 
thru  it,  and  it  also  makes  a  good 
sinker  for  a  fish  line,  and  small  boys 
find  it  more  convenient  than  rocks  as 
ammunition  for  slingshots  and  it  does 
a  great  deal  in  helping  keep  the  coffin 
makers  busy. 

Paper  Utensils 

A  paper  cup  from  which  to  sup 

Or  take  a  drink 
You  lately  see;  it  seems  to  be 

The  newest  kink. 

Inspectors  keen  would  have  things 
clean, 

So  runs  the  law. 
It's  up  to  you  to  draw  things  thru 

A  paper  straw. 

Things  sort  of  taste  of  pulp  and  paste; 

But  what  of  that? 
I  love  to  gulp  my  paper  pulp; 

It  makes  me  fat. 

The  Only  Kind 

"I've  come  across  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  manage  his  wife." 

"Lead  me  to  him  at  once!" 

"Can't;  this  isn't  visiting  day  at  his 
asylum." 


WHAT  THE  DOCTOR  ORDERED 


HIS  POINT  OF  VIEW 


City  Man — "What's  the  best  time  to  plant  garden  saas?" 
Suburbanite — "Winter! " 

City  Man — "I  shouldn't  think  it  would  come  up!" 
Suburbanite — "It  won't!" 


Dr.  Cureitt — "Did  you  take  those 
sleeping  powders  I  ordered?" 

Patient — "All  of  'em.  My  wife  woke 
me  up  four  times  last  night  to  give 

'em  to  me." 

A  Great  Improvement 

"I've  looked  up  your  family  tree," 
said  the  genealogist,  "but  I  doubt  if 
you  will  be  pleased  with  it.  Your 
great-great-grandfather  was  hanged 
for  murder;  your  great-grandfather 
was  imprisoned  for  robbery;  your 
grandfather  was  tarred  and  feathered 
for  beating  his  wife.  That's  not  a  very 
good  record,  is  it?" 

"I  should  say  it  is,"  replied  the 
other  emphatically.  "It  shows  the 
family  is  getting  better  with  each  gen- 
eration. I'm  an  improvement  on  the 
entire  bunch — never  been  in  jail  yet. 
Let  me  have  those  records — I'm  proud 
of  'em." 

The  Canny  Scot 

The  late  Cy  Warman  told  this  story 
at  a  luncheon  not  long  before  his 
death : 

A  Scotchman  came  upon  an  automo- 
bile overturned  at  a  railway  crossing. 
Beside  it  lay  a  man  smashed  up. 

"Get  a  doctor,"  he  moaned. 

"Did  the  train  hit  you?"  asked  the 
Scotchman. 

"Yes,  yes;  get  a  doctor." 

"Has  the  claim  agent  been  here 
yet?" 

"No,  no.  Please  get  a  doctor." 
"Move  over,  you,"  said  the  Scot,  "till 
I  lie  down  beside  you." 

Pat  Agreed 

A  Bradford  man  who  has  in  his  em- 
ploy an  Irishman  recently  had  occa- 
sion to  engage  a  new  cook,  and  it  was 
this  Celt's  wife  that  was  given  the  job. 

One  evening  the  head  of  the  house 
said  to  the  Irishman: 

"Do  you  know,  Pat,  for  a  woman  of 
her  figure,  your  wife  has  remarkable 
poise?" 

"Yis,  .sor,"  said  Pat.  "They're  the 
best  I  iver  tasted." 

Reason  for  His  Dislike 

"How  is  it,  Johnnie,  that  you  have 
such  a  dislike  for  me?"  said  Johnnie's 
sister's  caller.  "I  have  never  done  any- 
thing to  deserve  it." 

"Yes  you  have,"  replied  the  boy. 
"When  you  come  to  see  our  Cora  she 
always  puts  the  clock  back,  and  it 
makes  me  late  for  school." 

Welcome  to  It 

"I  can't  understand  why  men  should 
complain  about  their  wives  having  the 
last  word.  I  never  object  to  mine 
having  the  last  word." 

"You  don't?" 

"Not  a  bit.  I'm  always  thankful 
when  she  gets  to  it." 
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THEY  CAME  BACK  FOR  MORE 


Club  member  won  his  All-Star  spurs 
by  removing  something  like  two  hun- 
dred tons  of  rock  from  a  field  on  his 
father's  farm  at  an  actual  net  profit 
and  then  raising  more  than  fifty 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  quarter  acre 
of  this  field.  Adjoining  this  land  was 
a  quarter-acre  plat  which  he  did  not 
clear  because  it  was  low  and  very 
wet.  Last  spring  the  officials  of  his 
locality  were  doing  some  extensive 
road  work  and  needed  a  place  to 
dump  the  scrapings  and  manure. 
Ralph  prevailed  upon  them  to  put 
this  refuse  in  the  low  spots  of  this 
field.  He  then  mixed  the  dumpings 
with  the  soil  beneath,  being  careful 
to  cover  the  rocks,  and  sowed  barley, 
clover  and  grass  seed,  harrowing  it 
lightly.  Every  one  told  him  it  would 
not  grow,  but  he  was  willing  to  take 
a  chance.  When  the  barley  was 
about  two  feet  high  he  mowed  and 
fed  it  to  his  pigs.  So  luxuriant  was 
the  growth  that  he  was  able  to  do 
this  several  times  during  the  season. 
Constant  cutting  al6o  enabled  the 
grass  and  clover  seed  to  get  started 
without  being  stunted  by  the  barley. 
He  has  succeeded  in  making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  none 
grew  before  and  converted  an  other- 
wise waste  field  into  a  productive 
pasture. 

In  the  field  adjoining  he  planted 
one-half  acre  of  corn  and  a  quarter 
acre  of  potatoes.  He  turned  his  pig 
into  a  barren  blackberry  patch  be- 
side these  fields  and  thus  was  able  to 
feed  the  pig  the  cleanings  from  these 
fields  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  An 
unusually  wet  season  retarded  his 
field  crops,  but  he  produced  forty- 
five  bushels  of  corn  at  a  cost  of  39^ 
cents  a  bushel,  making  a  profit  of 
$31.90  from  his  plat.  In  addition  to 
this  he  won  first  and  second  prizes 
in  the  ten-ear  exhibit  at  his  local 
Fair,  and  first  and  third  prizes  on 
the  single  ear  exhibits,  these  prizes 
totaling  $8.  His  splendid  efforts  have 
undoubtedly  encouraged  the  other 
Club  members  of  his  community  to 
strive  for  greater  production  and  bet- 
ter management. 

Readers  of  The  Farming  Business 
will  remember  the  story  of  Miss 
Helen  Durham,  who  canned  ninety- 
nine  varieties  of  products  and  ex- 
hibited them  at  the  Utah  State  Fair 
in  1914,  won  a  trip  to  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Logan,  and  se- 
cured the  award  of  a  life  membership 
in  the  All-Star  Club.  In  telling  of 
her  canning  experiences  of  the  past 
season  she  says:  "I  only  canned 
one  jar  of  a  fruit  or  vegetable  for 
exhibition  purposes,  but  for  home 
use  I  canned  twelve  of  each  fruit 
and  from  ten  to  thirty  of  each  vege- 
table. Of  course  I  did  not  can  this 
number  of  each  of  the  ninety-nine 
varieties  of  the  year  before,  but  I  put 
up  enough  to  help  out  a  good  deal 
during  the  winter  months.  I  found 
tomatoes  very  easy  to  can,  but  con- 
siderable work  in  canning  corn.  As- 
paragus is  nice  work  and  very  good 
when  canned.  I  enjoyed  my  sum- 
mer's work  at  home  and  feel  that  I 
could  do  all  the  canning  for  this 
family  if  necessary,  and  I  am  only  13 
■J^fB  old.  My  Club  work  lias  helped 
me  to  feel  I  can  do  things  and  do 
them  well.  It  gives  me  courage  to 
try  others." 

The  world's  most  successful  men 
are  those  who  dare  to  do.  Ability 
is  of  little  value  unless  it  is  applied 
in  a  practical  way,  and  this  is  true 
whether  that  ability  is  based  on  ag- 
riculture, business  or  art.  When 
Vernon  Balls  won  the  Oregon  State 
championship  in  the  Poultry  Club 
work  In  1914  he  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  produce  results  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  Shortly  after  the 
awardg  were  made  opportunity 
knocked  at  his  door  with  a  business 
offering,  which  he  quickly  accepted. 
He  bought  a  bakery  in  his  home 
town,  improved  It  by  hard  work  and 
close  application,  and  built  up  a 
trade  which  his  predecessor  had  been 
unable  to  secure.  When  he  bought 
Mh«  shop  he  watt  but  16  years  of  age. 

Oliver    Jenkinson,  who    won  the 
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championship  In  his  locality  in  1914, 
carrying  with  it  a  tour  of  the  United 
States  as  a  prize,  has  been  busy  at 
work  on  his  father's  ranch  since  re- 
turning to  California.  He  has  been 
doing  some  experimental  work  in 
peanut  production  in  the  hope  of  add- 
ing this  to  the  many  profitable  crops 
now  produced  in  his  native  State.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  Club  effort  peanuts 
had  never  been  grown  in  his  com- 
munity. He  believes  they  can  be 
grown  with  a  good  profit,  providing 
the  right  varieties  are  planted  and 
proper  machinery  installed  for  the 
best  business  management. 

One  occasionally  hears  of  Corn 
Club  girls  and  several  instances  are 
on  record  where  they  have  outdis- 
tanced their  ambitious  brothers  and 
won  the  top-notch  prizes.  Here  is  a 
case,  however,  where  the  tables  are 
turned.  Perry  Xathan  Picket  of  Ore- 
gon carried  off  the  honors  in  the 
Sewing  Club  work  and  made  his  net 
profits  in  the  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  1913  he  won  second 
prize  in  the  local  Sewing  Club,  con- 
cealing his  identity  as  seamstress 
par  excellence  until  after  the  prizes 
had  been  announced.  Last  season  he 
canned  108  quarts  of  vegetables  and 
seventy-two  quarts  of  fruits,  which 
he  sold  from  house  to  house,  using 
his  wagon  as  a  delivery  van.  His 
books  show  that  he  made  a  net  profit 
of  $87.50  during  the  season  in  addi- 
tion to  his  high  school  work. 

The  story  of  Roy  Halverson  of  Min- 
nesota typifies  the  spirit  of  the  Club 
movement.  Conspicuously  displayed 
upon  the  wall  in  the  corner  of  his 
room  reserved  for  study  and  business 
is  this  motto,  neatly  framed: 

:  I'LL  BETTER  MY  OWN  RECORD  : 

As  his  record  was  115  bushels  of 
corn  on  an  acre  of  ground  at  a  cost 
of  production  of  $23.55,  the  best  ever 
secured  in  Minnesota,  he  has  some 
mark  to  shoot  at.  He  grew  eighty- 
two  bushels  last  year  at  a  cost  of 
$34.98,  and  with  a  good  net  profit, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  sea- 
son.   He's  trying  again  this  year. 

The  name  Estes  is  very  closely 
linked  with  Potato  Club  achievement 
in  Massachusetts.  Three  years  ago 
Lawrence  K.  Estes  won  the  State 
championship  and  a  trip  to  Washing- 
ton by  producing  244  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes to  the  acre  at  a  cost  of  $96. 
The  following  season,  profiting  by 
the  cultural  knowledge  gained  in 
the  case  of  his  Club  plat,  he  pro- 
duced 440  bushels  to  the  acre  at  a 
cost  of  $100  and  walked  off  witli  the 
championship  a  second  time.  In  the 
list  of  awards  for  1915  we  find  the 
name  Estes  appearing  no  less  than 
nine  times,  altho  none  of  the  three 
brothers  enrolled  won  the  highest 
honors.  Lawrence  ranked  fourth  in 
the  State  with  a  yield  of  266  bushels, 
his  brother  Howard  won  seventh 
place  with  195  bushels  and  Ralph 
Estes  stood  number  fifteen  with  177 
bushels.  Each  of  these  boys  won  sev- 
eral exhibit  prizes  at  local  and  State 
Fairs. 

Miss  Eloise  Parsons,  Garden  and 
Canning  Club  champion  for  Iowa  in 

1914,  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the 
work.  Returning  to  Iowa  from  her 
Washington   trip   in   the   spring  of 

1915,  she  immediately  organized  a 
local  Canning  Club.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  she  acted  as  Leader,  and 
so  successful  was  she  in  guiding  her 
Club  members  that  it  was  recently 
declared  the  champion  Canning  Team 
of  the  State  for  1915.  At  the  Iowa 
State  Junior  Short  Course  held  last 
winter  her  Club  exhibited  eighty- 
four  varieties  of  canned  products 
and  a  total  number  of  200  jars  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  meat  canned  by 
the  six  members. 

That  farming  is  a  business  and  a 
big  one  has  been  very  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  Charles  Morrlce,  for 
two  years  State  Corn  Club  champion 
for  Michigan.  He  sdld  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  corn  grown  upon 
his  championship  acre  for  seed  corn 


last  year  and  has  discovered  for  him- 
self the  very  obvious  but  usually 
undeveloped  fact  that  it  pays  much 
better  to  raise  seed  corn  at  $1.50  a 
bushel  than  common  corn  at  30  cents. 
"I  believe  that  this  market  for  good 
seed  corn  is  a  lasting  one,"  he  says, 
"for  a  large  part  of  the  farmers  have 
not  yet  learned  that  the  kernel  of 
corn  measures  their  crop  for  the 
coming  season.  A  low  yielding  pa- 
rent cannot  produce  a  record-break- 
ing crop.  To  protect  the  life  of  the 
kernel  and  to  secure  a  high  yielding 
type  of  corn  the  average  farmer  must 
improve  his  method  of  seed-corn  se- 
lection. There  is  no  better  money 
crop  than  corn  rightly  grown.  The 
common  corn  will  pay  all  expenses 
and  the  seed  corn  is  clear  profit." 

Big  Type  Quality  Second  is  the  pe- 
culiar name  bestowed  upon  his  con- 
test pig  by  Gordon  Wills  Reap,  State 
Pig  Club  champion  for  Indiana  for 
1915.  Where  he  got  the  name  no 
one  seems  to  know,  but  all  Indiana 
is  familiar  with  his  achievement.  On 
May  1,  when  he  began  feeding  his 
pig  for  the  contest,  she  was  1  month 
and  12  days  old  and  weighed  thirty 
pounds.  During  the  following  three 
months  she  gained  145  pounds  at  a 
total  cost  for  feed  and  pasture  of 
$3.82,  or  an  average  daily  gain  of 
one  and  one-half  pounds  at  a  cost  of 
2.6  cents  a  pound.  Regularly,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  his  pig  was  fed 
ground  rye,  ground  corn,  tankage, 
skimmilk  and  water,  and  a  little  ear 
corn.  Occasionally  he  sprinkled 
with  disinfectant  to  keep  off  the  lice. 
He  saw  to  it  that  his  prize  porker 
had  plenty  of  shade  and  fresh  water, 
but  gently  and  firmly  drew  the  line 
at  a  hog  wallow,  as  it  was  too  un- 
sanitary. Gordon  is  one  of  the  few 
Club  champions  to  win  State  honors 
in  two  different  Club  lines.  Back  in 
1913  he  won  a  free  trip  to  Washing- 
ton as  district  Corn  Club  Champion, 
producing  98.65  bushels  of  corn  at  a 
cost  of  $19.30  and  with  a  net  profit  of 
$50.12.  His  double  championship  has 
not  lessened  his  interest  in  the  Club 
work,  however,  for  he  is  planning  on 
winning  championships  in  a  couple 
of  Club  lines  this  season. 

Occasionally  a  Club  champion  goes 
down  to  temporary  but  honorable  de- 
feat, just  as  did  Robert  Mack  last 
season  after  having  won  two  State 
Corn  Club  championships,  but  it  is 
noticeable,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
same  Robert  Mack,  that  they  come 
up  smiling,  ready  for  another  try. 
He  is  in  the  game  again  this  season 
and  promises  to  make  it  very  inter- 
esting for  any  aspiring  Club  mem- 
ber of  his  State. 

These  young  American  Oliver 
Twists  are  splendid  illustrations  of 
the  Club  spirit.  No  matter  what  their 
achievement  nor  the  attention  show- 
ered upon  them,  they  are  always 
ready  for  another  contest  with  old 
Mother  Nature,  to  demonstrate  that 
their  splendid  records  resulted  from 
carefully  planned  work  and  scientific 
management.  Time  and  again  they 
have  tackled  discouraging  field  con- 
ditions with  a  vim  and  vigor  that 
brought  results  more  than  gratifying. 
You  can't  put  an  American  youth 
down  and  keep  him  there  without 
something  more  discouraging  than  a 
temporary  setback. 

The  Colt's  Feed 

SKIMPING  the  colt's  feed  is  an  easy 
method  of  throwing  away  money, 
especially  when  the  price  of  draft 
horses  is  growing  higher  each  sea- 
son," says  J.  S.  Coffey  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  Ohio  State 
University.  Professor  Coffey  points 
out  that  the  feed  and  the  care  a  colt 
gets  during  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  its  life  determines  what  it  will 
be  at  maturity.  "Encourage  the  colt 
to  eat  early,  preferably  feeding 
crushed  oats  and  bran  in  equal  parts. 
Let  the  colt  have  alfalfa  and  clover 
hay  as  soon  as  Ik;  will  eat  it.  Maxi- 
mum growth  stunted  early  never 
fully  recovers." 
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Re-paint  it  now! 
Not  just  for  ap- 
pearance's  sake — 
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Purpo&ely  Made  For  Every  Purpose 

Lucas  Silo  Paint  is  equally  good 
for  all  forms  of  construction— 
TUCiant  wood>  concrete,  brick, 
Painter   iron.  It's  acid-resisting. 

Easy  to  apply  and  long- 
i  lasting.  Write  for  color 
card  and  full  informa- 
tion. Address  today 
John  Lucas  &  Co.  Inc. 
Office  364        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


Positively  greatest  roofing  offer.  Be  sure 
jto  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofing 
j  Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cov' 
I  ering,  siding  or  ceiling.  EDWARDS 
I TI8HTCOTE  REO  STEEL  SHINGLES 
I  cost  leas  and  outlast  3  ordinary  roofs 
J— outlast  building  itself— no  painting 
"or  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-proof; 
guaranteed  lightning- proof  1  Re- 
duces insurance.  Reo  Cluster 

FREE  Roofing  Book5A&' 

ReoCluaterSteelShingles.V-Crimp. 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Paint- 
ed or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Write 
for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 
prices  ever  made  on  world's  best  roofins* 
Free  Samples  and  Roofing  Book  No.  695 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

645-605  Pike  St,  Cincinnati,  0. 


HAVANA   FARM  TRUCKS 

We  can  furnish  these  Low-Down  Gears  with 
either  Steel  Wheels  or  Wood  Wheels.  They 
are  as  handy  for  farm  work  as  the  Auto 

is  for  travel. 

We  can  furnish  broad  tire  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
wagon.  May  we  not  send  you  our  Free  Catalogue? 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Box27,  Havana,  111. 


BOYS  ffi  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  to  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  15c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  5  hoys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout  (13 
Issues)  for  13  weeks  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  Instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER.  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois 


Kill  All  Flies S  THEoWsApf!AO 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kills 
&U  flies.   Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap* 

Lasts  all  season.  Made* 
of  metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
»^>gtffflNwryn ^tW  over;  will  not  soil  or  injuro 

V     on  y  thing.   Gunrunteed  ef- 
fective. Ash  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealers*  or  6  «eaC 

bv  express,  prepaid,  91.00. 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  DeKalb  Avonuo,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


P         U.S.        \M  W>     I  !»tr)nVUtlitWt 
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aiuSTHA'CD  c»r*too 


PATENT*"'' 


ABLE  IDEAS   WANTED.  Mami- 

rers  wnnt  Owen  Patents.  Send  for 
books;  inventions  wanted,  ftc. 
I  help  you  markot  your  invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,   110  Owen  BMg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


 WATSON  E.  COLE1VIAK 

Washington,  X).  C.  Hooks  free. 
Highest  reforG.i^os.   liest  results. 
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The  advertising  you  see  in  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS  is  thoroly  re- 
liable. When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business/' 
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-teed 

Roofing 


Guaranteed 

to  last  5,10  and 
15  years  according  to  ply.  This 
guarantee  is  backed  by  the  world's 
largest  manufacturers  of  roofing  and 
building  papers. 

CERTAIN -TEED  is  economical,  weather- 
proof, smooth  surfaced,  permanent. 
CERTAIN-TEED  is  safer  than  wood 
shingles, looks  betterthan  galvanized ironor 
tin,  is  easier  to  lay  and  cheaper  than  either 
CERTAIN  TEED  is  made  from  the  best  quality 
roofing  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
General's  own  bleud  of  soft  asphalts. and  coated 
with  aharderblend  which  prevents  the  soft  sat- 
uration from  drying  out    H  is  very  different 
from  the  cheap  ready  roofing  sold  by  mail 
Get  CERTAIN -TEED  from  your  dealer  whom 
you  know  and  can  rely  upon.  Sold  by  all  good 
dealers  everywhere  at  reasonable  prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  mf 
Roofing  and  Building  Papers. 


Cftf  HOC  FEEDER 
only  $161$ 


In  54  days  the  Meyen  Self-Hop.  Feeder  pays  foi 

itself.  FREE  circular  fells  all  about  it.  Hogs  must 
root  against  feed  arm  to  get  feed— only  a  certain 
•mount  is  released  with  each  rooting.  Waste  Im- 
possible. Accommodates  50  hogs.  Made  of 
galvanized  and  cast  iron— lasts  years.   FREE  TRIAL. 


AUTOMATIC- 
SAVES  FEED- 
SANITARY 


PREVENTS 
DISEASE 


THE  MEYER  CORPORATION 

Dept.  211   MORTON,  HX. 


Tying  School  and  Home  Together 


Only  H  2.2!  per  H.P 


THIS  ENGINE 


Built  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  of  farm  engines 
— aiinplo,  durable,  powerful — four  cycle,  suction  feed,  make 
and  break  ignition— every  part  interchangeable — fully  tested. 
Guaranteed  to  Develop  Rated  H.  P. 

SAVES  FUEL,  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 
8  Horsepower  Detroit  only  $98.75 

Can  you  beat  that?  Write  for  big  illustrated  Engine  book  to-day. 
Full  Line  Detroit  Engines  1  ]  2  horsepower  up 
DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS         9$Bellevoe  Ave..  DETROIT.  MICH. 


I  Can  Your  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Meats. 

Start  a  Business  of  Your  Own 

CANNERS  HAVE  MADE  HIGHEST  RECORDS 
Family  sizes  to  Factory  Plants 

No  preservatives  used.  Use  tin 
cans  or  glass.  Easy  to  op-'rate. 
We  teach  you  how.  Headquar- 
ters for  Cans  and  Labels.  Write 
today  for  New  Catalog. 

ROYAL  HOME  CANNER  CO,. 

Dept.  191,     Albion,  Illinois 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising 
appears  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements, 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


"  'I  was  offered  more  salary  in  an- 
other district,  but  could  not  accept 
the  conditions  and  do  justice  to  the 
work,'  says  one  of  our  splendid  rural 
teachers,  a  young  man  in  King 
County.  School  boards  would  do 
well  to  bear  this  point  in  mind. 
Sometimes  there  is  considerable 
complaint  because  of  the  expense 
that  a  cottage  or  some  other  improve- 
ment causes.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  cottages  are  very  expensive;  our 
most  expensive  one  is  estimated  at 
$3,200,  while  we  have  others,  'lean- 
tos,'  or  movable  shacks  that  have 
cost  $50.  In  the  latter  case  the  work 
lias  been  donated  to  a  large  extent, 
of  course.  But  when  a  school  board 
feels  that  it  can  build  a  place  for 
the  teacher  to  live,  it  may  rest 
assured  that  there  will  be  no  loss, 
for  better  teachers  will  come  at  less 
salary  and  the  better  teacher  means 
better  methods,  better  instruction 
for  the  district's  most  valuable  pos- 
session, its  boys  and  girls." 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
of  late  on  the  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant.  Why  should  a  district  keep 
up  a  building  that  is  in  use  some- 
thing like  eight  hours  a  day  for  five 
days  in  the  week?  So  the  school- 
house  is  being  used  for  the  broader 
education  of  the  community.  Not 
only  the  children  are  receiving  bene- 
fit from  it,  but  by  way  of  the  social 
center  the  grown  people  are  also 
gathering  there  for  instruction.  The 
instruction  for  adults  is  different  in 
nature,  but  the  same  in  results.  A 
good  evening  lecture,  a  lively  spell- 
ing bee,  a  community  sing,  a  literary 
program  or  any  other  neighborhood 
evening  that  may  take  place  at  the 
schoolhouse  is  materially  educat- 
ing and  developing  the  people  of 
that  neighborhood. 

And  now  that  the  schoolhouse  is 
not  the  dark  place  that  it  used  to 
be,  now  that  lights  are  seen  often 
thru  the  windows  by  night  there 
is  another  problem  confronting  the 
community.  The  first  family  who 
reaches  the  building  for  the  social 
center  event  must  turn  janitor, 
hustle  for  the  fire,  perhaps  make  a 
search  for  the  coal  oil  before  the 
lamps  can  be  lighted.  Then  women 
and  children  must  shiver  about  the 
stove  if  it  be  a  cold  winter  night, 
until  it  is  warm  enough  to  sit  in  an- 
other part  of  the  room.  I  could  not 
be  so  pessimistic  as  to  suggest  that 
any  one  would  come  late,  thus  delay- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  in 
order  that  the  fires  might  be  going 
and  the  lights  burning  before  he 
should  arrive. 

A  teacher's  cottage  on  the  school 
grounds  solves  the  difficulty.  If  a 
man  be  the  teacher,  he  is  always 
there  to  see  that  the  school  building 
is  in  condition  for  any  social  center 
event.  If  there  should  be  any  reason 
why  the  teacher  could  not  see  that 
the  schoolhouse  was  in  order,  at 
least  the  cottage  can  be  warm,  and 
here  the  shivering  wife  and  babies 
may  stay  until  the  team  is  tied  and 
the  fire  started. 

Regardless  of  her  unwillingness,  a 
teacher  often  finds  herself  drawn 
into  a  neighborhood  quarrel  when 
she  is  boarding.  This  lessens  her  in- 
fluence in  the  community  and  makes 
it  very  unpleasant  for  her.  School 
boards  are  recognizing  that  this  con- 
dition can  be  bettered,  and  that  the 
cottage  is  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  quote  from  a  girl  who  has 
been  teaching  fifteen  miles  from 
town:  "The  cottage  was  built  at  the 
same  time  the  schoolhouse  was, 
four  years  ago.  Because  of  the 
neighbors'  tendency  to  quarrel,  the 
directors  thought  that  the  building 
of  a  cottage  was  desirable  so  the 
teacher  could  keep  out  of  the  quar- 
rels." 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  should 
instinctively  take  more  interest  in  our 
own  homes  than  in  rented  ones;  we 
are  more  interested  in  our  rented 
houses  than  we  are  in  the  houses  of 
our    neighbors.     How    much  more 
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does  a  teacher's  cottage,  practically 
his  own  house,  mean  to  him  than  a 
boarding  place  in  some  other  per- 
son's house!  When  the  teacher  has 
a  house  he  ceases  to  "stay"  in  the 
community,  but  he  "lives"  there.  He 
has  a  place  where  he  may  receive 
company,  where  the  other  neighbors 
may  visit  just  as  in  any  home.  While 
this  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
man  with  a  family,  still  others  are 
loudly  in  praise  of  the  cottage  for  its 
social  benefits.  "Two  of  the  boys 
just  dropped  in  to  visit  me,  talked 
a  few  minutes,  then  departed,"  says 
J.  B.  Jones,  a  teacher  near  Blaine, 
who  has  occupied  a  cottage  alone 
this  year. 

"The  school  cottage  is  being  made 
a  social  center  for  the  district,"  is 
the  message  that  comes  from  Elmira, 
Idaho.  "The  parents  meet  there  and 
discuss  questions  that  may  arise  in 
the  school  and  in  their  daily  work 
at  home,  thus  enabling  the  teacher 
to  get  in  close  touch  with  them.  The 
children  have  taken  more  interest 
in  their  school  work  on  account  of 
the  interest  of  the  parents.  The 
same  teacher  has  been  employed  for 
two  years  and  will  be  re-employed 
as  long  as  she  wishes  to  teach, 
neither  parents  nor  teacher  having 
any  desire  for  a  change.  Before, 
there  was  a  new  teacher  every  year. 
The  greatest  change  has  come  in  the 
community,  the  people  taking  pride 
in  keeping  the  school  and  cottage 
homelike,  and  in  beautifying  the 
school  grounds.  This  pride  has  ex- 
tended to  their  homes,  which  receive 
much  better  care." 

Another  social  center  is  reported 
in  a  letter  from  the  Snoqualmie, 
Washington,  principal,  Harvey  L. 
Rowley.  His  altruistic  use  of  his  cot- 
tage is  a  fine  example  of  what  many 
others  are  doing  and  will  do  in  the 
future.  "As  to  the  use  I  have  made 
of  the  school  cottage,  besides  that  of 
a  home:  We  have  twice  entertained 
the  pupils  of  the  high  school  and  the 
eighth  grade,  including  others  out- 
side of  the  school.  This  we  could 
not  have  afforded  if  we  were  paying 
a  high  rent.  The  pupils  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  this  was  their 
home,  also,  when  they  have  desired 
a  place  for  their  parties.  They  come 
to  us  and  we  give  them  privilege  to 
use  the  cottage  under  our  direction. 
They  drop  in  evenings  and  play  on 
the  piano  and  sing. 

"We  are  trying  to  make  the  cottage 
a  social  center  outside  of  the  school, 
and  the  pupils  are  coming  to  look 
at  it  in  that  way.  We  have  a  well- 
organized  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, organized  this  year.  The  par- 
ents are  taking  a  great  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  school.  My  work  in 
social  service  includes  the  associa- 
tion just  organized,  the  Farmers' 
Grange,  which  we  are  just  organiz- 
ing, an  extension  course  from  the 
University,  school  athletics,  tri- 
weekly programs  at  the  school  and 
the  school  hall,  and  work  in  agri- 
culture among  the  farmers." 

A  little  different  idea  is  carried  on 
in  Illinois,  where  the  building  is  a 
part  of  the  school  property  and  is 
leased  to  a  capable  housekeeper, 
whom  the  teachers  pay  for  their 
board  and  room.  That  the  plan  is 
a  success  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
since  the  second  year  of  the  school. 

It  provides  the  teachers  with  a 
home  in  close  proximity  to  their 
work,  which  is  fully  as  essential  in 
the  county  as  in  town.  A  common- 
alty of  interests  among  the  teachers 
makes  living  together  both  congenial 
and  helpful. 

One  commissioner  of  education 
has  long  held  a  vision  of  consoli- 
dated schools,  which  would  give  to 
every  such  school  a  larger  number 
of  teachers.  When  such  a  consolida- 
tion is  made,  a  good  schoolhouse 
should  be  built,  attractive,  comfort- 
able and  sanitary,  with  classrooms, 
laboratories  and  library  and  an 
assembly  hall  large  enough  not  only 
to  seat  comfortably  all  the  pupils  of 


the  school,  but  also  to  serve  as  a 
meeting  place  for  the  people  of  the 
district.  For  the  principal's  home, 
a  house  should  be  built  on  the  school 
grounds.  This  house  should  not  be 
expensive,  but  neat  and  attractive,  a 
model  for  the  community,  such  a 
house  as  any  thrifty  farmer  with 
good  taste  might  hope  to  build  or 
have  built  for  himself.  And  as  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  school 
there  should  be  a  small  farm,  from 
four  to  five  acres  if  in  a  village  or 
densely  populated  community,  and 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres  if  in 
the  open  country.  The  principal  of 
the  school  should  be  required  to  live 
in  the  principal's  home,  keep  it  as  a 
model  home  for  the  community  and 
cultivate  the  farm  as  a  model  farm, 
with  garden,  orchard,  poultry  yard, 
dairy,  and  whatever  else  should  be 
found  on  a  well-cultivated,  well- 
tilled  farm  in  that  community.  He 
should  put  himself  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  Agricultural  College 
and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  his  State,  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture of  State  and  Nation,  Farm 
Demonstration  Agents  and  other 
similar  agencies,  and  it  should  be 
made  their  duty  to  help  him  in  every 
way  possible.  The  use  of  the  house 
and  the  products  of  the  farm  should 
be  given  the  principal  as  part  of  his 
salary  in  addition  to  the  salary  now 
paid  in  money.  After  a  satisfactory 
trial  of  a  year  or  two,  a  contract 
should  be  made  with  the  principal 
for  life  or  good  behavior,  or  at  least 
for  a  long  term  of  years. 

In  this  way  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  and  keep  in  the  schools  men 
of  first-class  ability,  competent  to 
teach  children  and  to  become  leaders 
in  their  communities.  The  principal 
of  a  country  school  should  know 
country  life.  A  large  part  of  country 
life  has  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
and  care  of  the  farm.  The  best  test 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  ability  to 
do.  The  principal  of  a  country 
school  in  a  farming  community 
should  be  able  to  cultivate  and  care 
for  a  small  farm  better  than,  or  at 
least  as  Well  as,  any  other  man  in 
the  community.  It  may  be  true  that 
"those  who  can,  do;  and  those  who 
can't,  teach,"  but  it  should  not  be 
so.  It  must  not  be  so  if  the  teacher 
is  to  do  the  work  and  have  the  in- 
fluence in  the  community  that  he 
should. 

I  am  assuming  that  the  principal 
of  the  consolidated  country  school 
will  be  a  man.  As  a  rule,  it  should 
be  so.  In  every  school  attended  by 
large  boys  there  should  be  at  least 
one  man;  other  teachers  may  well 
be  women.  The  increased  prosperity 
and  wealth  that  would  come  to  any 
community  with  such  a  school  as 
would  be  possible  under  the  plan 
suggested  would  soon  enable  it  to 
pay  sufficient  salaries  to  obtain  the 
services  of  women  of  the  best  native 
ability,  education,  training  and  skill. 
Of  course,  not  many  such  teachers 
can  be  had  as  long  as  the  salaries 
paid  are  less  than  half  the  wages 
of  fairly  good  stenographers  in  city 
offices,  or  the  wages  of  saleswoman 
in  village  stores.  In  many  commu- 
nities the  yearly  salary  of  the 
teacher  is  now  less  than  the  cost  of 
feeding  a  prisoner  in  the  county  jail. 

Under  the  plan  suggested,  the 
principal's  wife  might  in  many  in- 
stances become  the  leader  in  the 
social  life  of  the  community  and  help 
in  making  the  teacher's  home  and 
the  school  a  social  center.  She 
might  also  assist  the  women  teach- 
ers in  extending  the  school  work  to 
the  homes  of  the  district,  making 
the  work  and  the  care  of  the  hqmes 
more  intelligent,  and  tying  the 
women  and  their  homes  to  the 
school,  as  the  principal  would  tie 
the  men  and  their  farms. 


Only  those  ears  should  be  saved 
for  seed  which  have  six  strong, 
vigorous  sprouted  kernels  in  the 
germination  box. 
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A  Cheap  Farm  Power-House 
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the  medium-sized  farm.  The  shaft  of 
the  grinder  projects  thru  the  wall 
and  the  pulley  is  in  the  engine-room, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This 
grinder  should  run  400  to  500  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  should  cost 
from  $10  to  $12.  The  partition  be- 
tween the  engine-room,  grinding- 
room  and  washing  machine  room 
should  be  of  shiplap,  dust  tight  and 
extending  up  snugly  to  the  corru- 
gated iron  roof.  This  grinding-room 
has  one  window  and  one  door. 

The  washroom  is  four  feet  four 
inches  by  eight  feet  two  inches,  and 
contains  the  power  washer  and 
wringer.  The  photo  shows  an  adapt- 
ed hand  washer,  which  can  be  bought 
for  about  $25.  A  combined  power 
washer  and  wringer  for  about  $35 
would  be  better.  The  washer  shaft 
projects  thru  into  the  dairy,  and  the 
pulley  is  just  behind  the  churn  pul- 
ley. The  dairy  and  washroom  are 
separated  by  a  tight  shiplap  parti- 
tion. This  washroom  has  one  win- 
dow and  one  door.  With  a  good 
power  washer  and  wringer,  all  mov- 
ing and  dangerous  parts  inclosed, 
the  heavy  washing  is  no  longer  a  hot, 
steaming,  back-breaking  task  to  be 

•  the  small  farm  power  house* 

•  A  MAXIMUM  2f  COMVEMiEMCE  ° 

•  AT*  A,  • 

°  MINIMUM  COST« 


diameter  in  inches.  Stated  in  an- 
other way:  d  x  r.  p.  m.  equals  D  x 
R.  P.  M.  Three  of  these  values  must 
always  be  given  to  find  the  fourth. 

Allowing  $40  for  the  galvanized 
iron  roof  and  materials  for  the 
house,  the  total  cost,  not  including 
labor,  will  be  under  $250.  If  the 
farmer  has  the  lumber  for  the  shed, 
and  a  cream  separator,  the  cost  to 
him  will  be  about  $150 — about  the 
cost  of  a  good  binder.  This  is  sure- 
ly very  little  to  pay  for  so  great  a 
convenience  which  will  be  of  much 
help  to  the  men,  and  especially  to 
the  women,  of  the  farm.  For  this  is 
a  power  plant  that  a  woman  can 
start,  run  and  stop,  simple  and  easily 
attended  to  and  will  run  all  day  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  at  a  cost  of  17 
cents. 

A  number  of  prominent  authorities 
on  agricultural  betterment  have  de- 
clared that  running  water  wrould  be 
the  greatest  single  help  which  could 
be  given  to  the  women  of  the  farm. 
The  engine  and  pump  furnish  all  the 
water  that  can  be  used  about  the 
house  at  a  cost  hardly  to  be  consid- 
ered. This  "chore  boy"  will  do  a  big 
man's  work  at  15  to  20  cents  a  day 
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dreaded,  but  rather  one  needing  but 
little  labor  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  attention. 

The  dairy  is  five  feet  eight  inches 
by  eight  feet  two  inches  and  has  two 
windows  and  a  door  opening  into  the 
engine-room.  It  contains  the  power 
churn  of  eight  gallons'  capacity  and 
the  cream  separator  with  power  at- 
tachment. The  churn  is  of  glazed 
ware,  reinforced  inside.  The  top  is 
of  glass  so  that  the  churning  can  be 
observed.  This  churn  is  much  supe- 
rior to  the  old  wood  barrel  churn  and 
can  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary  very 
easily.  Its  speed  should  be  thirty- 
five  to  forty  revolutions  per  minute. 
Its  cost  will  be  $8  to  $10. 

The  cream  separator  has  a  power 
attachment  and  a  spring  idler  near 
the  base  of  the  separator  and  a  hand- 
controlled  clutch  at  the  power  wheel 
at  the  top  so  that  the  separator  can 
be  started  easily.  It  should  run  at 
about  sixty  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  engine  will  run  it  much  more 
regularly  than  it  can  be  done  by 
hand,  and  get  better  results.  The 
separator  with  power  attachment 
will  cost  about  $75.  The  belt  can 
be  easily  slipped  from  the  separator, 
to  the  churn  or  to  the  washing  ma- 
chine pulley  just  back  and  below  the 
churn  pulley.  These  machines  can- 
not be  all  run  at  once  like  they  could 
from  a  lineshaft,  but  this  is  hardly 
necessary. 

As  these  machines  must  be  run  at 
certain  definite  speeds,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  how  to  figure  the  pul- 
BJy  sizes  to  get  those  speeds.  A  sim- 
ple rule  is:  The  product  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute  of  one  pulley  and 
Its  diarn<;!.':r  in  Inches  should  equal 
the  product  of  the  revolutions  per 
minute  of  the  other  pulley  times  it h 


and  is  an  actual  money-making  prop- 
osition which  the  business  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.  It  is  well 
within  the  reach  of  the  not  too  large 
pocketbook,  and  will  make  easy  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  wash  days  and 
other  hard  work  of  the  real  "man" 
on  the  farm,  who  puts  in  the  longest 
hours. 

An  enterprising  hardware  mer- 
chant, with  a  good  deal  of  insight, 
had  a  picture  of  a  large  millstone 
painted  on  his  window.  Around  the 
top  of  this  millstone  were  the  words: 
"Are  the  farm  work  and  chores  a 
millstone  around  your  neck?"  And 
at  the  bottom  were  the  words:  "Let 
the  engine  do  them!"  By  looking 
thru  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  mill- 
stone a  small  gasoline  engine  could 
be  seen  running  a  churn,  cream  sep- 
arator and  washing  machine. 

The  war,  with  its  new  develop- 
ments along  the  line  of  commerce 
and  industry,  has  brought  out  such 
slogans  as:  "Trade  in  America!" 
and  "Made  in  America!"  A  good  slo- 
gan for  the  progressive  farmer  who 
desires  to  increase  his  efficiency  and 
decrease  his  cost  of  production  is: 
"Let  an  engine  do  it!" 


The  Wisconsin  State  Seed  Inspec- 
tion laboratories  use  tin  plate  testers 
in  making  germination  tests  on  the 
samples  of  corn,  small  grains,  and 
grass  seeds  which  are  sent  in  for 
testing,  but  in  place  of  the  flannel 
cloths,  square  pieces  of  heavy  blot- 
ting paper  arc  used.  They  find 
the  testers  very  reliable  and  ac- 
curate if  a  temperature  of  from  60 
to  80  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  main- 
tained for  four  or  five  days  and  the 
cloths  or  blotters  kept  moist. 


Hints  on  the  Care  of 
Chicks 

(From  Office  of  Poultry  Clubs) 

FRESH  water  is  needed  for  the 
chicks  at  all  times. 
It  should  be  kept  in  vessels  so 
constructed  that  they  may  be  thoroly 
scrubbed  out. 

Nothing  is  worse  for  chickens  than 
bad  water.  Reports  of  cholera 
nearly  always  follow. 

Scatter  some  lime  in  the  low 
places  where  pools  of  water  form; 
then  fill  in  with  dirt. 

This  compels  the  chickens  to 
drink  from  the  vessels  provided. 

Safety  first.  Keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  lice.  The  chicks  should  be 
examined  carefully. 

Look  in  the  pockets  made  by  the 
large  wing  feathers.  Lice  may  be 
found  here  when  they  are  nowhere 
else  on  the  body. 

It  is  easy  to  make  an  insect  pow- 
der. Here  is  one  that  is  cheap  and 
easy  to  make:  Get  about  a  peck  of 
the  finest  road  dust  that  can  be  pro- 
cured— as  fine  as  'flour;  buy  four 
ounces  of  carbolic  acid  or  most  any 
of  the  creoline  compounds  and  mix 
with  eight  ounces  of  kerosene  or 
coal  oil.  Pour  this  liquid  into  the 
dust  and  stir  until  thoroly  mixed. 
Now  run  this  through  a  fine  sieve  if 
one  can  be  had.  Now  add  one-half 
pound  of  snuff  and  mix  thoroly.  Put 
the  whole  in  a  closed  can  or  jar,  that 
it  may  retain  its  strength.  Dust  the 
chicks  with  this  mixture,  rubbing  it 
thru  their  feathers  so  that  it  will 
go  down  to  the  skin.  Throw  a  little 
over  them  in  the  brood  coop.  It  will 
do  no  harm,  lice  or  no  lice. 

Chicks  need  grit.  Coarse  sand  and 
gravel  may  be  had  from  the  banks 
of  most  any  stream.  Then  the  chicks 
will  not  have  "hard  crops." 

Charcoal  is  essential  and  easily 
made. 

Free  range  and  green  pasturage 
make  the  business  economical. 

Bugs  and  worms  will  be  turned 
into    money    instead    of  becoming 
crop  pests.    The  chicks  then  take  the. 
place  of  our  once  beautiful  supply 
of  birds. 

Keep  the  chicks  growing  all  the 
time.  Nothing  should  have  its 
growth  retarded.  The  chicks  will 
then  mature  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  If  they  are  well  fed  this  can 
be  done. 

Give  them  cracked  corn  and 
wheat,  half  and  half. 

Mash  food  composed  of  one-half 
wheat  bran  is  also  good. 

Corn  and  oats  ground  together, 
with  the  addition  of  10  per  cent  of 
beef  scrap,  if  available,  is  a  good 
food.  This  can  be  fed  dry  or  damp- 
ened with  water  or  milk.  The  latter 
is  best. 

Never  feed  on  the  ground.  Use  a 
trough. 

Keep  the  pullets  that  are  hatched 
out  now,  as  they  are  the  ones  that 
will  lay  the  high-priceu  eggs.  Those 
pullets  hatched  later  will  be  too 
young.  In  other  words,  sell  the 
cockerels,  but  keep  all  the  early  pul- 
lets. 

Try  these  things  just  once. 
You  may  be  surprised. 

New  Mite  Swatter 

THE  Storrs  Connecticut  Station 
has  worked  out  a  new  remedy 
for  chicken  mites,  commonly  known 
as  lice.  Mix  one  part  of  mercurial 
or  blue  ointment  to  one  or  two  parts 
of  vaseline.  Emphasis  is  laid  on 
thoro  mixing. 

A  portion  of  this  mixture  the  size 
of  a  pea  smeared  on  some  part  of 
the  chicken  will,  it  is  held,  rid  it 
of  the  mites.  The  best  place  is 
around  the  vent,  altho  beneath  the 
wing  may  serve.  The  preparation 
should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  skin. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  mites  will 
cross  this  treated  portion  some  time 
in  their  wanderings,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  not  necessary  for  tho 
whole  bird  to  be  treated. 

Reports  of  this  treatment  are  in 
Bulletin  86  of  the  Storrs  Connecticut 
Station. 
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NEW  MACHINE 

Many  are  doing  $3,000  a 
year  and  better  with  this 
new   machine.     You   can  . 
too.      You  need  no  experi-  ' 
ence.    We  teach  you  FREE  in  one 
simple  lesson.     Start  right  at  home. 
Everywhere    there's    plenty    of  money' 
and  big  cash  profits  waiting  for  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  all  of  your  own.    Requires  little  ' 
capital  and  grows  last  into  a  real  factory — a 
real  manufacturer.   Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop  \ 
with  Haywood  Equipment.    Let  tho  money  j 
roll  in._  Auto  tires  need  mending  constantly,  j 
There  is  youv  profit.  Owners  eager  to  givej 
/ou  their  business.  It  means  a  saving  of  ] 
money  to  them,  and  big  cash 
returns  for  you, 

JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

For  this  FREE  Book 
A  valuable  guide  to  power 
and  wealth.  ItKivesthecom. 
pleto  details.   How  to  start. 
\  *  How  to  succeed, 

&  Tells  all  about  your  /■"■»■-• 

T  ,  JUPOrluniiy.    Shows     •    Hijwood  Tlr«  anil 

\  -  •      .  •  -  .  ~      how  easy  the    *7  r  .  „ 

""work  can  be  ♦*  EojinmM* Compim 
done.  Shows  the  big  profit  ia  J*  862  Capitol  Ave. 
this  new  field.  Write  for  it  »7  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
today.  A  postcard  will  do.  •  Gentlemen- 
Get  your  FREE  copy.  •  Please  Bend  me  your 
*  book  03  you  promised  to 
▼  do.  Thid  of  course  does  not 
r  obligate  mo  in  any  way. 


HAYWOOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMENT 

COMPANY  »' 

♦  Name— 

rSDIANAPOLIS  if... 

INDIANA  •  Address- 


862  Capitol  Ave. 


'>  FREE 
TRIAL 


Colora  anal 

fa™ou,3llneof  "*»»«er"Blcyeles.  Thereare e"hty°hreo 
i.  ,°j£.eri.?'s'i;  snowi  at  factory  prices  from  $11.95. 
*,  ,  V  *14-~5»  "P-  There IsaftfeadBlcycle forevery 
rider  at  a  price  made  possible  only  by  our  Factoru-Di. 
rect-to- Rider  soles  plan. 

MARVEIQV®  OFFER Zo°h't*tv*e~Z° 

on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  "Ranger1."11'  We  will  ship 
It  to  you  ou  approval,  express  prepaid— without  a  cent 
deposit  in  advance.  This  offer  absolutely  genuine. 
WRUTE  YOBAY*°*™*t*S  catalog  showing 

—  -  our  full  lino  of  bicycles  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  before 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  la  a  cyclopedia  on  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  Information.  It's  free. 

TIRES.  COASTER-ERAKE,  rearwheels,  Inner  tubes, 
lampn,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all  bicycles 
at  half  usual  prices.  A  few  good  second-hand  bicycles 
taken  In  trade  to  be  closed  out.  93  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  In  every  locality  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  samplo  1916  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us.  Do 
not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you  get  our  cat- 
alog and  new  special  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  S 196,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ASK 

our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Free 
The  American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 
New  York.  Baltimore.  Phil, 
adelphia,  Buffalo.  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc 


Only  $2  Down 

Year  to  PaylP 


One 


Buys  the  New  Sutter* 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  JLightrunning, 
easy  cleaning,  close  ekira 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

per  hour.    Mado  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  6  1-2  shown  here. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  S™™™°bw,"w£t 

It  saves  in  cream,  J 'natal  brings  Free  rat- 
aloff,  folder  and  "dlrcct-from-factory  "  offor. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 
2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  using  our  Attach- 
able-outfit. FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  rcuulred. 
Writo  today  for  bar-  PAPr  DAAtf 
praln  list  and  free  book  r  ill  EX  DVVli 
describing  tho  S1IAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  socond-haod,  $35  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dopt.i  S  I.  Galeaburg,  Kanaaa- 


r-|  W? ■  HOME,  FARM.  THEATRE  and  TOWN 
EaLEGTK  IC  LIGHTING  PLANTS.  LAM,  -,.  MOTORS. 

i,  .1,.,  |  ,1M,  |,,llf|  ,  IIviiiioici..  <'liuriT.T„,  Hlk-.  1  i-li  - 

"ato'thruu!  fi»"».lft  "»'<>  "■'  "«"  """Ks- '•,,d'0- 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


WANT  ADS;lS  I™ 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

Is    5c   per  word 

per  week  —  not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO  £oyc?ecpo:: 

600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  IH. 


THE  COST 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
111.  


HULL'  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Writs 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111.   


Solving  Time  and  Interest  Problems 


Continued  From  Pago  328 


FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  Jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  J-118,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-514  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  NOW  OPEN  TO 
men — women.  $05  to  $150  month.  Short  hours. 
Write  for  free  list  of  positions  open.  Franklin 
Institute.  Dept.  L  US.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00  TO  Dis- 
tribute "Successful  Farming"  In  your  locality. 
Money  making  book  for  farmers.  Write  at 
once  for  our  new  Institute  plan.  60  days' 
work  or  less.  No  money  required.  International 
Ins  titute ,   413  Wins  ton   Bid  g..   P  hilade  lphla.  

AGENTS — 200  PER  CENT  PROFIT. 
Wonderful  little  article;  something  new.  Sells 
like  wildfire.  Carry  right  in  your  pocket. 
Write  at  once  for  free  sample.  E.  M.  Felt- 
man.  Sales  Manager,  43S3  Third  St.,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  


AGENTS  WANTED— TO  SELL  COMBI- 
nation  can  filler,  strainer,  dipper  and  funnel, 
six  articles  in  one  sample  free.  French  Bros., 
Hinton,   W.  Va. 


AGENTS— SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LISTS 
of  calling  and  business  cards,  letterheads, 
envelopes,  etc.  Low  prices — liberal  commis- 
sion.    Forman's.  Box  693  A,  Waterbury.  Cong. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  BALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.  


BIG  INDIAN  RESERVATION  TO  OPEN. 
750.000  acra-  ior  settlement.  Wheat,  fruit, 
genera,},  "farm  lands.  $1.50  per  acre.  Open 
eorp*rrg  summer.  Homes  for  10,000.  Send 
>r  cents  at  once  for  copies  with  reliable  in- 
formation regarding  this  great  region. 
Wenatchee   (Wash)   Daily  World.  Dept.  6. 


MINNESOTA,  THE  OPPORTUNITY  SPOT 
of  America  to-day.  Wild  land  from  $10  to 
$35  per  acre.  Improved  farms  $40  to  $125 
per  acre.  Maps  and  literature  sent  free. 
Write  Fred  D.  .  Sherman,  State  Immigration 
Commissioner,  Room  601  State  Capitol,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.   


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  It 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  111.  


all  the  minor  details  and  regula- 
tions of  it. 

The  funds  of  these  banks  are  avail- 
able for  loaning  for  the  purchase 
of  a  farm  home,  to  be  used  for  pro- 
ductive purposes  on  a  farm  home, 
or  to  pay  off  a  present  mortgage  on 
a  farm  home;  thus  it  will  be  seen, 
from  the  use  of  the  term  "farm 
home,"  that  loans  cannot  be  made 
under  this  system  to  be  used  in  farm 
speculation.  The  money  secured  by 
loans  from  this  loaning  system  can 
be  used  only  on  a  farm  which  is  op- 
erated by  the  owner,  or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  farm  which  will  be  lived 
upon  and  operated  by  the  owner. 
Thus  it  is  available  to  help  the  pres- 
ent farmer  who  does  not  own  land, 
to  purchase  land  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  farm  home. 

A  man  who  wishes  to  secure  such 
a  loan  will  go  to  his  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association,  which  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  farm  owners  in 
his  community  who  arc  already  bor- 
rowers from  these  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Banks,  so  that  he  will  be  apply- 
ing to  his  friends  and  associates  for 
such  a  loan.  A  loan  committee  of 
this  local  association  will  examine 
the  property  on  which  the  borrower 
is  offering  a  mortgage  to  secure  his 
loan,  and  make  a  written  report  re- 
garding it  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  local  association.  If  this  loan 
committee  approves  the  making  of 
the  loan  and  the  security  which  is 
offered  for  it,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  local  association  will  make  a 
written  recommendation  to  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Bank  operating  in 
its  section  of  the  country,  forward- 
ing this  application  for  a  loan  and 
recommending  that  the  loan  be 
made.  Then  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bank  will  send  its  special  inspector 
to  look  over  the  land,  investigate  the 
man  and  everything  with  reference 
to  him  and  his  loan,  and  if  this  ex- 
aminer or  inspector  considers  that  it 
is  a  safe  loan  to  make  he  will  so  rec- 
ommend to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bank.  Then  this  bank  will  send  the 
money  called  for  in  the  loan  to  the 
local  Federal  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tion, which  will  turn  it  over  to  the 
farmer  asking  for  it,  and  take  as 
security  for  it  his  mortgage  on  the 
property  involved. 

In  no  case  shall  the  amount  of  this 
loan  exceed  one-half  of  the  value  of 
the  land  which  is  mortgaged  to  se- 
cure the  repayment  of  the  loan,  and 
one  desirable  feature  of  the  law  is 
that  the  earning  capacity  of  that 
land  shall  be  a  very  important  factor 
in  determining  the  mortgage  value 
of  it.  Then  the  borrower  must  pur- 
chase capital  stock  in  his  local  Fed- 
eral  Farm  Loan  Association   of  a 


TEXAS  SCHOOL  LAND  FOR  SALE  BY 
the  State  at  $2.00  per  acre;  5c  an  acre  cash, 
and  balance  in  40  years,  at  3  per  cent;  send  6c 
postage  for  further  information.  Investor  Pub. 
Co..  Dept.  15.  San  Antonio.  Texas.  


FARMS.  LAND,  FOR  SALE.  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver. Colo.  


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED— FARMS;  HAVE  3,357  BUYERS ; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  157  Farmers' 
Exchange.    Denver.  Colo.   


WANTED:  DESCRIPTION-PRICE  OF 
good  farm  or  fruit  ranch  for  sale.  O.  O. 
Mattson.   22  Andrus  Bide..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


MINNESOTA  FARM  LANDS 

WANT  TO  BUY  LAND?  GET  IN  TOUCH 
with  our  company.  Cut  out  the  middleman. 
Maps.  Prices.  Literature.  Arnold,  Land 
Ctom'r,  541  Wolvln  Bldg.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-51  4  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE, 
or  calf  sklnH  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Eur  Co.,  Itoches- 
lor,  N.  Y. 


DISINFECTANTS 

DISINFECTANTS  AND  INSECTICIDES. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer  to  consumers. 
Write  for  prices.  Perfection  Chemical  Co. 
Flushing,    N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CAMERA  Ol'El'.ATOKS,  WHO  l'K  E  I'M-'.  It 
prims  that  pay  for  Hie  Investment  of  ilielr 
catio  r.-is  are  requested  in  mall  us  their  Film* 
Developing  fl  Ex.,  10c.  Printing  2>/tMVi,  3c; 
2!4X4'4,  4c:  3%x6%,  6c.  Post  Cards  5c.  The 
I'.  .Morgan  Co.,  Jordan,  Minn. 


value  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  his  loan;  for  instance,  if 
his  loan  amounts  to  $2,000,  he  must 
purchase  $100  worth  of  the  capital 
stock  of  his  local  National  Farm 
Loan  Association.  Then  this  Na- 
tional Farm  Loan  Association,  of 
which  he  is  now  a  member,  indorses 
his  note,  thereby  becoming  responsi- 
ble for  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 

When  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank 
has  accumulated  farmers'  notes  of 
this  character  amounting  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $50,000,  and  secured  by  first 
mortgages  on  farm  land  with  a  mini- 
mum value  of  $100,000,  it  is  empow- 
ered to  issue  farm  loan  bonds  of  a 
par  value  of  $50,000.  These  farm  loan 
bonds  are  then  offered  to  a  general 
investing  public  for  purchase.  The 
act  requires  that  the  rate  of  interest 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  pays 
on  these  bonds  shall  be  only  1  per 
cent  below  the  rate  of  interest  which 
is  paid  on  the  notes  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  those  bonds;  so  that  if  the 
farmers  who  have  borrowed  this 
$50,000  from  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Hank  are  paying  5  per  cent  interest 
on  the  money  which  they  have  bor- 
rowed, then  the  bank  is  paying  the 
purchaser  of  these  bonds  4  per  cent 
interest  on  the  bonds,  thus  leaving  a 
margin  of  1  per  cent  only,  with 
which  to  cover  the  expense  of  operat- 
ing the  bank.    These  Federal  Farm 


Loan  bonds  will  make  the  very  safest 
form  for  investment  of  all  kinds  of 
funds.  The  bonds  will  be  secured: 
(1)  By  the  capital,  reserves  and  earn- 
ings of  the  Land  Bank  which  issues 
them;  (2)  by  the  capital,  reserves 
and  earnings  of  the  eleven  other 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks;  (3)  by 
the  collective  security  of  all  mort- 
gages in  its  division  of  the  Land 
Bank,  the  mortgages  pledged  being 
at  least  equal  in  amount  to  the  out- 
standing bonds. 

Every  mortgage  pledged  as  collat- 
eral or  security  for  the  payment  of 
these  bonds  is  secured:  (1)  By  the 
personal  responsibility  or  undertak- 
ing of  the  borrower;  (2)  by  the  se- 
curity of  the  mortgaged  land,  at  least 
double  in  value  to  the  amount  of  the 
loan;  (3)  by  the  capital,  reserves  and 
earnings  of  the  local  association 
which  indorses  the  loan;  (4)  by  the 
individual  liability  of  the  members 
of  the  indorsing  association. 

These  bonds,  and  the  income  de- 
rived from  them,  are  to  be  exempt 
from  all  Federal,  State  and  local  tax- 
ation. These  bonds  are  made  a  law- 
ful form  of  investment  for  all  fidu- 
ciary and  trust  funds.  The  rate  of 
interest  which  would  be  paid  on  these 
bonds  will  be  in  general  greater  than 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  savings 
bank  deposits.  Because  of  the  se- 
curity back  of  them,  they  will  be  a 
safer  investment  than  any  bond  of- 
fered to  the  public  at  present, 
or  than  any  bank  deposit.  Be- 
cause of  the  absolute  safety  of 
these  bonds  they  will  not  fluc- 
tuate in  market  value  as  do  other 
bonds  and  forms  of  security  now  on 
the  public  market.  Therefore  they 
should  form  a  very  attractive  invest- 
ment for  savings  and  trust  funds  of 
all  kinds. 

Thus  the  finance  system  contem- 
plated by  this  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  will  be  beneficial  to  two  impor- 
tant classes  of  people:  (1)  The 
lender  of  large  and  small  amounts 
whose  first  demand  is  absolute 
safety  of  the  principal,  and  to  whom 
rate  of  income  stands  second  in  im- 
portance— and  this  is  the  principal 
source  of  money  to  be  loaned.  (2) 
The  bona-fide  land-owning  farmer 
who  needs  long-time  loans  at  rea- 
sonable rates  of  interest,  with  the 
principal  payable  in  installments. 

The  lender  would  get  higher  inter- 
est rates  than  he  can  get  now  with 
anywhere  near  the  same  security 
of  his  principal,  and  no  greater  se- 
curity than  this  system  offers  is  pos- 
sible. The  borrowing  farmer  would 
be  able  to  get  the  money  he  needs  at 
lower  rates  of  interest  and  on  better 
terms  than  he  can  now  get  it,  if  he  is 
able  to  get  it  at  all.  The  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  would  bring  these 
two  together  with  a  "spread"  of  only 
1  per  cent  in  interest  rates  between 
them  to  cover  the  cost  of  operations; 
the  farmer  would  pay  only  1  per  cent 
a  year  more  than  the  lender  got.  The 
profits  resulting  from  the  operations 
of  the  system  would  go  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  twelve  banks,  and  to 
the  borrowers  themselves. 

With  the  finance  system  contem- 
plated in  this  act  added  to  our  al- 
ready existing  commercial  banking 
system,  there  would  remain  only  one 
other  class  of  financial  needs  to  be 
provided  for.  That  is  the  needs  of 
the  man  who  has  no  physical  assets 
to  offer  as  security  for  a  loan,  who 
has  only  his  health,  strength  of  body 
and  mind,  and  his  personal  integrity 
of  character  with  which  to  guarantee 
the  repayment  of  any  loan  made  to 
him.  This  class  is  large  and  their 
need  is  great.  This  problem  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  others,  and  its  solu- 
tion demands  a  finance  system  all  its 
own;  that  forms  another  story,  to  be 
written  at  some  other  time. 

[Note:  If  any  of  the  readers  of 
The  Farming  Business  wish  more  de- 
tailed information  regarding  any  one 
phase  of  this  finance  system  contem- 
plated in  this  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  the  editors  will  be  very  glad  to 
furnish  them  such  information  on  re- 
ceipt of  their  inquiry.] 


ICLASSIFIEOi 

WAHT  ADS 
U::::::::::: ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::iJ 


SEEDS  am>  PLANTS 
SELL  Y  ( )  1 1  It  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  coat  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-614  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III.   


home  CANNEItS 
HOME  CANNERS— ALL  SIZES.  USED  BT 
U.  3.  Government  Schools,  Girls'  Clubs,  Col- 
laborators, and  Farmers  everywhere.  Head- 
quarters for  Cans  and  Labels.  For  Catalog 
and  Special  Offer,  write  Royal  Heme  Canner 
l'....    Depl      :'nj.    All. Ion.  III. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS  WANTED.  WRITE  FOR  LIST 
of  patent  buyers  and  Inventions  wanted.  In- 
cluding those  needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In 
prizes  offered  for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for 
free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  guide 
books  sent  free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We 
assist  inventors  to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor 
■I.   Evans  &  Co..  S24  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 


BOOKS 

LANDOLOGY,  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  in  regard  to  the  land  situation.  Three 

months'  trial  subscription.  Free.  If  for  a 
home,  or  as  an  Investment  you  are  thinking 
of  buying  good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a 
letter  marking  it  personal  and  say,  "Mall  me 
Lundology  and  all  particulars  free."  Address 
Lloyd  M.  Skinner,  Gen'l  Mgr.  Skldmore  Land 

Co..   45  Skldmoro  Bldg..  Marinette,  Wis.  

POULTRY  PAPER.  44-124  PAGE  PERIODI- 
cal,  up  to  date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know 
about  care  and  management  of  poultry  for 
pleasure  or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents. 
Poultry  Advocate,   Dept.  222.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

GINSENG  AND  GOLDEN  SEAL  SHIPPERS 
will  learn  something  to  their  advantage  by 
addressing    Lock    Box    D.    No.    532,  Chicago, 

Illinois. 


f  i 

POULTRY 

LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,   500-514   N.   Dearborn  St.,   Chicago,  111. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-51  4   N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  111.  


KGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING:  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks.  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  all  varieties; 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Hamburgs, 
Dorkings,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Houdans,  Min- 
orcas,  Bantams.  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 
Color  plate  catalogue  free.  United  Farms, 
R  7,   Hope.  Ind. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  $1.50  per  15.  and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn   eggs,    $1.00    per    15.     George  Canfield, 

Grundy  Center,  Iowa. 


M ISCE  LLA  N  E  O  U  S 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SELL- 
EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stocK,  farm  ma-  §i 

chinery,  poultry,  farm  tools,  im-  || 

plements,  anythingand  everything  | 

needed  by  the  hundred  thousand  II 

prosperous  farmers  who  read  The  j§ 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
QVlCKLy— 
CHE  A  TLy — 

::: 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col-  § 

umns.    The  cost  is  low — results  I 

come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers  fjj 

of  this  magazine  are  prosperous,  I 

successful,  trustworthy — just  the  (;! 

sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with.  | 

I 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to  •:: 

sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need  lii 

farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information,  pi 

We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap-  ||| 
proval  and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111..  | 


I! 
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A  FLOWER  PLANTING  CHART 

Dates  Recommended  Are  Based  on  Latitude  of  Chicago 


Xame 


Achillea   

Ageratum   

Alyssum   

Aquilegia   

Asters   

Balsam   

Calendula  

Calliopsis   

Campanula 

Celosia   

Candytuft   

Centaurea   

Chrysanthemum 

Cobea   

Cosmos   

Dahlia   

Delphinium 

Dianthus   

Digitalis   

Eschscholtzia  .  . 

Gaillardia   

Go  u  rds   

Four  O'Clocks. . 
Gypsophilia 
Helianthue  .... 

Hollyhock   

Kochia   

Larkspur   

Lobelia   

Marigold   

Mignonette  .... 

Myosotis   

Nasturtium 

Nicotiana   

Pansy   

Petunia  

Phlox   

Poppy   

Portulaoa   

Pyrethrum  

Rictnus   

Salpiglossis 

Salvia   

Scabiosa   

Stocks   

Sweet  Pea  

Verbena   

Zinnia   


When  to  Plant 

Indoors  Outdoors 

  June-Oct 

March  May 

  May-June 

  Sept. 

April  Mav-June 

  ,  May 

  May-June 

  May 

  August 

April  May 

  May  15-June  15 

  April 

April  j£av 
April 

April  Mav 
April 

  June-Aug. 

May  May 

  July-Aug. 

  May 

APril  May 

April  May 

April  jlay 

April  May 

  May 

  June 

  April 

April  May 

April  May 

April  May 

April  May 

April  June 

April  May 

April  May 

Aug.-May  April 

Feb.-April  May 

April  May 

  April 

  May-July 

  June 

April  May 

April  May 

March  May 

April  May 

April  May 

  April 

Feb.-April  May 

April  May 


Dis- 

tance 

Apart 

Flowering 

Color 

(In.) 

Periods 

12 

July-Oct. 

White 

6 

June-Oct. 

Blue,  white 

4 

June-Oct. 

White 

g 

June-Sept. 

White,  yellow,  blue,  pink 

9 

July-Oct. 

White,  pink,  yellow,  red 

9 

July-Sept. 

Red,  white,  pink,  yellow 

6 

June-Oct. 

Yellow,  orange 

6 

July-Oct. 

Yellow,  brown 

12 

June-Aug. 

Blue,  pink,  white 

6 

June-Oct. 

White,  red,  pink,  yellow 

4 

June-Oct. 

Pink,  wnite,  red,  purple 

6 

June-Oct. 

Blue,  white,  pink 

6 

July-Oct. 

White,  yellow,  red 

8 

July-Oct. 

Purple 

12 

July-Sept. 

White,  red,  pink 

36 

Aug.-Oct. 

White,  yellow,  pink,  red 

12 

July-Oct. 

Blue,  yellow,  white 

6 

July-Oct. 

Wrhite,  red,  striped 

9 

July-Aug. 

Pink,  white,  blue 

4 

July-Aug. 

Yellow,  orange 

6 

July-Sept. 

Yellow,  red 

4 

Sept. -Oct. 

Fruit-bearing 

8 

July-sept. 

White,  pink 

10 

July-Sept. 

White 

12 

July-Oct. 

Yellow 

15 

Aug.-Sept. 

White,  red,  yellow,  pink 

12 

6 

June-Sept. 

Red,  white,  blue,  pink 

4 

June-Sept. 

Blue,  white 

6 

July-Oct. 

Brown,  red,  yellow 

6 

July-Oct. 

6 

June-Aug. 

Blue,  pink,  white 

6 

June-Oct. 

Various  colors 

9 

July-Oct. 

White,  pink 

4 

April-Oct. 

Many  colors 

6 

June-Oct. 

Red,  pink,  white 

8 

July-Oct. 

Red,  white,  yellow,  pink 

4 

June-Sept. 

Red,  white,  pink,  yellow 

4 

July-Oct. 

Red,  pink,  yellow,  white 

12 

July-Aug. 

Red,  white,  pink 

86 

No  bloom 

No  flowers 

6 

July-Oct. 

White,  brown,  red 

18 

Aug.-Oct. 

Scarlet 

9 

July-Sept. 

White,  yellow,  pink 

12 

July-Oct. 

Pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow 

3 

July-Sept. 

Many  colors 

6 

June-Oct. 

White,  red,  blue,  pink 

6 

June-Oct. 

Red,  yellow,  white,  pink 

Comment 

A  perennial,  two  feet  high 

Annual,  grown  from  seeds  or  cuttings 

Excellent  annual  for  borders 

Hardy  perennial.    Blooms  the  second  year 

Bedding  annual.    Use  wood  ashes 

Annual,  to  grow  in  clumps  in  the  sun 

Easily    grown    annuals,    that  self-sow 

Annuals  grow,  but  like  a  sunny  location 

Perrenial,  blooming  the  second  year 

Annual 

Annuals,  for  beds  or  borders 
Annual,  to  grow  in  masses.  Self-sown 
Annuals,  for  massing  at  a  distance 
Climbing  vine.     Plant  seeds  edgewise 
Tender  annuals 

Late-started  plants  giv,e  largest  flowers 

Tall  perennials.    Bloom  the  second  year 

Perennial,  blooming  the  first  year 

Fine  in  hardy  border.    Bloom  second  year 

Do  not  transplant.     Foliage  is  pretty 

Showy  annual,  for  beds 

Excellent  to  hide  unsightly  objects 

Annuals,  for  borders  or  beds 

Fine  to  use  for  bouquets.    Grow  elegant 

Make  a  good  screen.    Try  the  new  kinds 

Perennial.     Spray  with  bordeaux 

Grow  in  masses.    Good  for  cutting 

For  low  edgings 

Showy,  easily-grown  annuals 

Fragrant.    Make  successive  sowings 

Perennial 

One  of  the  best  annuals 

Annuals,  opening  toward  evening 

Give  a  rich,  cool,  moist  soil 

Tree-flowering  annuals 

One  of  the  best  low  annuals 

Do  not  transplant 

For  dry,  sandy  and  sunny  spots 

Grow  in  masses.    Good  to  cut 

Annual,  start  in  pots 

Good  mid-summer  annual,  easy  to  grow 

Give  green   background,   rich  sandy  soil 

Long-flowering  annual 

Good  for  beds  and  to  cut 

Plant  early  in  rich,  moist  soil,  in  the  open 

Splendid  annual  for  bedding  in  the  sun 

Good  summer  plant  for  beds 


Allow  Ten   IJa>s  for  Every  100  Miles  North  or  South  of  Chicago.     Indoor  Planting  May    Apply  to  Seeds  Started  in  the  House,  a  Hotbed  or  a  Coldframe, 
the  Last- .Named  Being  Available  Alter  the  First  of  March  in  Many  Sections.    Weather  May  Affect  Hates 


HOW  BEET  SUGAR  IS  MADE 


IN  THE  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  the  raw  sugar 
beet  enters  the  factory  at  one  end,  passes  thru 
process  after  process,  and  comes  out  at  the  other 
end  the  perfected  sugar  of  commerce. 

From  the  storage  bins  the  beets  are  allowed  to 
fall  into  a  flume  of  water  which  floats  them  into 
the  factory,  where  they  fall  into  an  elevator  or  beet 
•wheel  and  are  carried  to  a  washer.  Here  they  are 
subjected  by  means  of  propeller  arms  to  a  thoro 
washing,  and  are  automatically  ejected  into  an- 
other elevator  which  carries  them  to  the  third  floor, 
where  they  fall  into  a  slicer.  The  slicer  consists  of 
a  driving  pulley  that  operates  a  shaft  carrying  a 
circular  frame  holding  a  set  of  knives.  Here  they 
are  cut  into  long  V  shaped  strips  about  five  and  a 
half  inches  wide  by  one^eighth  inch  thick  and  of 
various  lengths.  The  slices  of  beet  are  called 
cosstettes. 

From  the  slicer  the  cossettes  are  transported  by 
gravity  thru  a  hopper  into  a  chute  to  a  diffusion 
battery.  The  vessels  for  diffusion  are  mostly  up- 
right iron  cylinders  with  flat  or  arched  bottom, 
having  a  large  opening  capable  of  being  tightly 
Closed  for  receiving  the  cossettes.  A  number  of 
»och  diffusers  connected  together  is  called  a  battery. 
In  order  to  k*-ep  the  eontf-nis  ;jt  the  required  tem- 


perature there  is  connected  with  each  diffuser  or 
cell,  a  heater,  which  reheats  the  juice  before  it  is 
admitted  to  the  next  diffuser  in  line.  The  vessels 
are  connected  by  means  of  pipes  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  same  portion  of  liquor  can  be  driven  thru 
the  entire  battery.  The  driving  power  is  hydro- 
static pressure  and  is  obtained  from  a  tank  or  cis- 
tern in  the  upper  story  of  the  sugar  house,  giving  a 
pressure  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Here  the  sugar  is  extracted  by  a 
series  of  bleachings  with  hot  water  and  is  held  in 
solution  in  the  cells  of  the  beets. 

The  object  of  the  diffusion  process  is  to  obtain 
the  sugar  with  as  few  impurities  as  possible.  When 
sufficiently  concentrated,  the  juice  is  drawn  off  and 
measured  into  tanks,  enough  being  taken  to  extract 
the  sugar  without  too  great  dilution.  This  is  ac- 
curately measured  and  a  record  kept  of  the  time, 
number  of  cells,  and  density.  The  juice  is  then 
pumped  into  a  calorisator,  where  it  is  heated.  It  is 
necessary  to  coagulate  all  albuminoids  before  the 
presence  of  lime,  and  this  operation  is  important. 

From  the  heater  the  juice  flows  to  carbonators, 
which  are  covered  tanks  heated  by  closed  steam 
where,  to  the  heated  juice,  is  admitted  milk  of  lime. 
This  lime  combines  with  the  greater  part  of  the  im- 


purities and  forms  an  insoluble  precipitate.  The 
lime  also  combines  with  the  sugar,  forming  cal- 
cium sucrate,  which  if  not  decomposed  would  be 
lost  during  filtration.  Decomposition  is  accom- 
plished by  injecting  gas  made  by  burning  the  lime 
used  in  clarification,  thus  forming  an  insoluble  pre- 
cipitate of  calcium  carbonate.  Just  enough  gas  is  ad- 
mitted to  break  up  this  combination  of  lime  sugar. 
Care  is  taken  not  to  carry  the  operation  too  far,  as 
after  the  calcium  sucrate  is  destroyed  the  carbonic 
acid  attacks  the  compounds  of  calcium  and  in  time 
will  liberate  all  impurities  again. 

The  process  is  closely  watched  and  samples  are 
taken  every  few  seconds.  As  the  operation  ap- 
proaches completion  samples  are  taken  in  test 
tubes.  The  proper  point  at  which  to  stop  the  flow 
of  gas  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  granular 
precipitate  showing  clear  liquor  between  the  par- 
ticles. The  gas  is  instantly  shut  off,  a  test  sample 
is  sent  to  a  table  near  by,  where  a  chemist's  assist- 
ant is  stationed,  and  the  percentage  of  lime  In  the 
juice  is  determined  by  filtration  with  standard  acid. 

After  clarification  (or  carbonation  as  it  is  called 
in  a  beet  sugar  house)  the  whole  contents  of  car- 
bonate juice  and  precipitate  are  drawn  off  ana 
Continued  on  Page  350 
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FIGHTING  THE  BIG  FIGHT 

National  and  State  Advice  on  Garden  and  Orchard  Preparedness 


Watermelon  Anthracnose  rr 

WATERMELON  growers  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  frequently  suffer  loss  from  a 
disease  which  blights  the  foliage  and  spots 
the  fruit.  The  leaves  are  covered  with  irregular, 
dark,  dead  spots  and  may  die  before  the  melons  are 
ripe.  The  trouble  develops  on  the  fruit  in  the  form 
of  water-soaked,  and  later,  sunken  spots  of  varying 
size,  which  come  to  have  a  pink  center  made  up  of 
masses  of  the  fungus  spores.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses the  melons  decay.  This  is  anthracnose,  and 
is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  related  to  those 
which  produce  the  apple  bitter-rot  and  pod-spot  of 
bean.  The  fungus  causing  watermelon  anthracnose 
attacks  cucumbers,  cantaloupes  and  squashes,  but 
probably  not,  as  a  rule,  any  other  cultivated  crops. 
Warm  and  moist  or  rainy  weather  is  especially  fa- 
vorable to  the  spread  and  development  of  anthrac- 
nose and  for  this  reason  it  was  more  prevalent  than 
usual  last  season.  The  losses  were  particularly  se- 
vere in  some  districts  where  melons  are  grown  on 
a  large  scale  for  carload  shipments. 

Whitefly  Control 

SPRAYING  for  whitefly  is  especially  important 
this  year  on  account  of  the  dry  weather,  which 
will  hinder  the  growth  of  controlling  fungi  and 
on  account  of  the  rulings  of  the  Plant  Board  against 
shipping  them  from  citrus  groves.  Thoro,  sys- 
tematic spraying  will  control  the  insects,  and  no 
grower  should  hesitate  to  do  such  spraying.  Spray- 
ing will  be  more  effective  if  growers  in  a  neighbor- 
hood will  cooperate  and  cover  every  host  plant  of 
the  insect  in  the  community. 

The  following  formula,  which  is  the  newest  of- 
fered by  W.  W.  Yothers  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  recommended  by  J.  R.  Wat- 
son, entomologist  to  the  University  of  Florida  Ex- 
periment Station:  Two  gallons  of  paraffin  oil,  twen- 
ty-four or  twenty-eight  Baume,  one  gallon  of  wa- 
ter, two  pounds  of  caustic  fish  oil  soap  or  two  bars 
of  cheap  laundry  soap.  Heat  this  mixture  to  boil- 
ing and  then  run  thru  a  hand  pump  two  or  three 
times  or  until  a  complete  emulsion  is  obtained. 
Make  up  to  200  gallons. 

The  trees  should  be  sprayed  thoroly.  The  larva? 
of  the  whitefly  will  be  found  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  and  the  spray  should  be  applied  to  that 
side.  There  is  no  necessity  for  spraying  the  trunk 
and  bark  unless  there  is  something  on  them  that 
should  be  killed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  chinaberry,  Cali- 
fornia privet  and  some  others,  as  well  as  citrus 
trees,  are  host  plants  to  the  insect.  Unless  there  is 
some  reason  for  keeping  these  they  should  be  de- 
stroyed. Otherwise  they  should  be  sprayed  with  the 
citrus  trees.  Complete  directions  for  whitefly  con- 
trol will  be  found  in  Bulletin  123  of  the  Florida  Sta- 
tion. 

Summer  Spray  for  Peaches 

THIS  is  a  combined  spray  of  self-boiled  lime 
sulphur  wash  and  arsenate  of  lead.  The  lime 
sulphur  wash  is  for  controlling  brown  rot 
or  "mummy"  peaches,  and  the  arsenate  of  lead  is  to 
keep  the  curculio  or  peach  worm  in  check.  This 
spray  should  be  applied  two  weeks  after  the  first 
spray.  The  first  spray  of  arsenate  of  lead  should 
have  been  applied  when  about  three-fourths  of  the 
shucks  have  slipped,  or  about  twelve  days  after  full 
bloom. 

Directions  and  formula  for  making  the  self-boiled 
lime  sulphur  wash: 

Eight  pounds  fresh  quicklime. 
Bight  pounds  sulphur  (flour). 
Fifty  gallons  water. 

Place  the  eight  pounds  of  fresh  lime  in  a  tub  or 
barrel  and  add  just  enough  water  to  slake  it.  An 
excess  of  water  seems  to  drown  the  lime  and  re- 
tards the  slaking  process.  As  soon  as  the  lime  be- 
gins to  crumble  apart  and  a  violent  boiling  is  set  up, 
add  eight  pounds  sulphur  and  stir  in  thoroly,  adding 
enough  water  to  keep  any  part  of  the  mixture  from 
becoming  dry  or  burning.  Keep  this  well  stirred 
and  allow  the  boiling  to  continue  for  from  five  to 
ten  minutes.  Special  care  should  be  exercised  at 
this  time  to  keep  any  part  of  the  mixture  from  be- 
coming dry.  Enough  water  should  be  added,  in 
fact,  so  that  the  paste  la  thin  enough  to  be  easily 
stirred.  After  the  boiling  has  continued  for  five 
minutes,  enough  water  should  be  added  to  cool  the 
mixture. 

It  is  best  to  dilute  this  mixture  to  proper  strength 
and  apply  it  as  soon  as  made.  In  applying  it,  a 
pump  witii  a  good  agitator  should  be  used  so  as  to 
keep  any  part  of  the  mixture  from  settling  out. 
Lime  sulphur  solution  should  be  applied  with  force 
of  about  100  pounds  pressure. 

Add  the  arsenate  of  lead — one  pound  of  powder, 
two  pounds  of  paste  to  the  fifty  gallons  of  the  lime 


sulphur  solution.  Make  the  arsenate  of  lead  into  a 
thin  paste  by  mixing  with  water  before  adding  to 
the  fifty  gallons  of  solution  in  the  barrel. 

Commercial  lime  sulphur  wash  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  self-boiled  wash.  If  the  commercial 
wash  is  used,  apply  it  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to 
100  parts  water.  Self-boiled  wash  is  better  to  use. 
— G.  M.  Anderson,  Assistant  in  Entomology,  South 
Carolina. 

About  Arsenate  of  Lead 

ARSENATE  of  lead  is  the  most  generally  used 
insecticide  now  on  the  market.  It  is  consid- 
ered the  standard  of  all  arsenical  sprays  for 
use  against  the  chewing  insects.  In  the  past  it 
has  been  used  almost  entirely  in  the  wet  or  paste 
form.  The  Federal  insecticide  laws  require  that 
in  this  form  it  contain  not  more  than  50  per  cent 
water  and  not  less  than  12%  per  cent  arsenic  oxide, 
and  not  over  :>i  of  1  per  cent  soluble  arsenic. 

In  the  dry  lead  the  water  is  absent,  so  the  per- 
centages of  chemicals  present  would  be  double 
what  they  are  in  the  paste. 

The  inspection  by  both  the  Federal  and  State  au- 
thorities is  so  strict  that  it  is  only  very  rarely  that 
a  sample  is  found  that  is  not  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quired for  the  chemical  ingredients.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  lead  arsenate  is  as  good  for 
an  insecticide  as  it  should  be.  Much  depends  upon 
its  mechanical  condition. 

Arsenate  of  lead  does  not  go  into  solution.  If  it 
did,  it  would  burn  the  foliage.    It  is  only  in  suspen- 


A    Watermelon    Suffering    Prom  Anthracnose 


sion.  The  finer  the  particles  the  better  it  will  re- 
main in  suspension  in  the  water,  and  the  more  uni- 
formly it  can  be  distributed  over  the  foliage  or  fruit. 
So  it  is  important  in  buying  the  paste  lead  to  see 
that  it  is  a  smooth,  uniform  product  with  no  gran- 
ules that  can  be  felt  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 
The  powder  should  be  a  light,  fluffy  product  that 
will  not  settle  into  a  solid  mass  in  the  container. 

The  experience  of  growers  that  have  used  both 
forms  demonstrates  that  equally  good  results  can 
be  expected  from  the  paste  or  powder  when  the 
above  requirements  are  met. — Colorado. 

Killing  Peach  Tree  Borers 

THE  best  method  of  control  for  the  peach  tree 
borer  is  a  combination  of  mounding,  apply- 
ing a  protective  wash  and  digging  out  the 
larvae  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  first  thing  to  do  in 
the  spring  is  to  worm  the  trees.  Next  apply  the 
protective  wash  and  then  mound  to  a  height  of  eight 
or  ten  inches.  Mounding  makes  the  female  deposit 
her  eggs  high  up  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number 
of  eggs  deposited. 

The  mound  should  be  removed  in  June,  and  all 
borers  exterminated,  after  which  the  mound  should 
be  replaced.  Another  worming  should  be  made  in 
September,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  replace  the 
mound  at  this  time. 

A  good  protective  wash  can  be  made  by  adding 
one  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  five  gallons  of  lime 
Sulphur  solution.  The  former  acts  as  a  poison  and 
the  latter  as  a  repellent. 

Various  kinds  of  wrappers  have  been  advocated, 


but  so  far  have  not  proved  very  satisfactory.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  large  number  of  washes 
which  have  been  suggested  or  advertised. 

The  adult  moth  is  a  beautiful  insect.  Most  per- 
sons because  of  the  shape  of  its  body  would  take  it 
to  be  a  blue  wasp  rather  than  a  moth.  The  fore 
wings  of  the  male  are  transparent,  with  veins  and 
edges  of  steel  blue.  The  abdomen  is  steel  blue, 
fringed  with  yellow  behind.  In  the  female  the 
wings  are  opaque— covered  with  steel  blue  scales— 
and  a  broad  band  of  orange  extends  nearly  around 
the  abdomen. 

The  peach  tree  borer  passes  the  winter  in  the 
larval  stage.  Most  of  the  larvae  that  winter  are  only 
half  grown,  altho  some  of  them  may  be  fully  grown. 
The  large  ones  spend  the  winter  in  their  burrows 
beneath  the  bark,  while  the  others  usually  remain 
on  the  surface,  protected  by  a  covering  of  silk. 

Activity  is  resumed  in  early  spring,  the  old  bur- 
rows being  continued  or  new  ones  started.  When 
full  grown  the  larvae  emerges  from  its  burrow  and 
incloses  itself  in  a  cocoon  composed  of  silk,  to- 
gether with  bits  of  refuse  bark  and  particles  of  bor- 
ings.— Kansas. 

Rot  and  Spots  in  Tomatoes 

THE  brown  rot  of  tomatoes,  which  has  been 
common  on  the  east  coast  of  Miami,  was 
found  recently  near  Bradentown.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  specimens  that  have  been  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Experiment  Station  and  from  in- 
quiries received,  that  the  disease  is  common  in 
South  Florida  low  lands,  especially  in  rainy 
weather. 

The  disease  is  conspicuous  by  its  dark  greenish 
brown  color,  often  by  distinct  concentric  rings,  and 
by  a  ground  fungus,  which,  according  to  Dr.  C.  D. 
Sherbakoff,  associate  plant  pathologist  to  the  Sta- 
tion, probably  cannot  attack  the  fruit  unless  it  is 
near  or  touches  the  ground.  If  the  disease  is  caus- 
ing considerable  damage  the  plants  may  be  staked 
to  hold  the  fruits  off  the  ground. 

The  alternaria  spot  or  brown  rust  of  tomato  has 
been  reported  in  several  parts  of  the  State  this 
year.  It  has  caused  more  alarm  among  growers 
this  year,  according  to  Dr,  C.  D.  Sherbakoff,  asso- 
ciate plant  pathologist  to  the  University  of  Florida 
Experiment  Station,  because  they  have  not  recog- 
nized it.  Owing  to  dry  weather  the  spots  have  not 
developed  as  rapidly  as  usual.  Furthermore,  the 
drought  has  prevented  the  development  of  another 
spot,  commonly  called  rust,  or  correctly,  black  rust, 
which  usually  obscures  the  alternaria  spot. 

The  alternaria  spot  can  be  distinguished  by  its 
slightly  depressed  pinkish  brown  area,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  dark  margin  and  covered  with  mi- 
nute blackish  pimples,  the  fruiting  bodies  of  the 
fungus.  It  may  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  a 
4-4-50  bordeaux  mixture  with  a  good  forceful  spray- 
er. When  the  disease  is  bad,  spraying  should  be 
done  at  least  once  a  week. 

Killing  the  Morning  Glory 

THE  morning  glory  (Convolvulus  arvensis), 
sometimes  called  bindweed,  is  an  exceedingly 
troublesome  agricultural  pest.  The  reason 
it  is  so  difficult  to  eradicate  is  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  two  methods  of  reproduction:  One 
by  means  of  seed,  which  are  produced  abundantly, 
and  the  other  by  means  of  underground  root  stalks, 
in  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  food  material 
accumulated.  As  a  result  of  the  accumulation  of 
food  material  beneath  the  ground  the  plant  is  able 
to  renew  its  growth,  even  tho  the  tops  are  cut  off. 

Dr.  Ira  D.  Cardiff,  Director  and  Botanist  of  the 
Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Pull- 
man, Washington,  states  that  all  this  food  material 
is  originally  manufactured  in  the  leaves.  There- 
fore, if  the  plant  can  be  prevented  from  producing 
leaves  for  a  season  or  two,  it  will  gradually  starve. 
This  can  be  accomplished,  of  course,  by  the  use  of 
broad  shared  cultivators  and  the  ground  may  be 
planted  to  a  cultivated  crop  or  some  root  crop 
which  is  planted  late  in  the  season  after  the  morn- 
ing glory  has  had  a  chance  to  make  a  good  start 
and  can  be  cultivated  down.  Rape  is  a  very  good 
crop  for  smothering  out  morning  glory.  Pasturing 
hogs  on  the  ground  is  also  effective  in  a  measure. 
The  hogs  are  fond  of  the  underground  root  stalks 
and  root  them  out.  The  pasturing  of  sheep  also 
will  tend  to  keep  the  tops  closely  clipped  and  pre- 
vent the  manufacture  of  any  excess  food  material 
for  storage  beneath  the  soil.  The  great  difficulty  in 
the  eradication  of  a  plant  of  this  type  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  person  will  attack  it  vigorously  for  a 
time  and,  about  the  time  he  begins  to  think  he  has  it 
under  control,  relaxes  his  vigilance  and  a  few  re- 
maining underground  portions  get  a  new  start. 
This  weed  can  be  eradicated  if  constant  attention 
is  given  to  it  for  a  year  or  two. — Washington. 
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Plants  Useful  but  Little  Known 

National  and  Personal  Sources  of  Income  Which  Are  Still  Undeveloped 


THE  turbulent  conditions  in  Mexico,  accord- 
ing to  an  American  traveler  who  has  spent 
some  time  in  the  land  to  the  South  of  us, 
are  due  to  some  extent  to  the  presence  of  a  plant 
that  is  quite  unique  in  that  while  being  a  curse  to 
the  extent  of  furnishing  intoxicating  liquor,  could 
also  prove  a  blessing  to  all  Mexicans.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  paradox.  Nevertheless  Nature  has 
given  Mexico  the  agave  or  century  plant  which 
furnishes  both  Mexican  peon  and  landlord  with 


The  Pulque  Maguey,  One  Member  of  the  Plant  Family  'W  hich  Furnishes  the 
Mexican  \\  ith  Meat,  Drink,  Clothing  and  Shelter 


a  host  of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  existence 
as  well  as  profitable  investment;  but  it  is  likewise 
responsible  for  pulque  and  mescal,  national  alco- 
holic drinks,  the  latter  of  which  is  often  character- 
ized as  liquid  hell-fire.  Those  who  are  conversant 
with  conditions  in  Mexico  state  that  with  more  at- 
tention given  to  the  production  of  the  agave  for 
food,  paper,  cloth  and  rope,  and  less  to  the  distilla- 
tion of  strong  drink,  it  is  probable  that  there  would 
be  less  bloodshed  and  violence  in  Mexico  today. 

When  Mexico  was  visited  by  Cortez  and  his  fol- 
lowers, none  of  the  many  strange  and  remarkable 
plants  found  in  that  country  excited  more  interest 
than  the  agave.  Humboldt  considered  this  plant, 
next  to  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  the  most  useful 
of  the  natural  products  of  tropical  America.  There 
are  about  150  varieties,  of  all  sizes,  and  their 
habitat  ranges  from  the  low  coastal  plains  to  10,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  agave  requires  years  for 
its  development  and  flowering,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  the  popular  name  "Century  plant,"  altho 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  species  spends  more  than  15 
or  20  years  in  maturing. 

The  most  remarkable  looking  of  the  agaves  is 
the  huge  Pulque  Maguey,  the  giant  of  the  entire 
group;  its  ^reat,  fleshy  leaveT  being  sometimes 
nine  feet  long  and  weighing  over  100  pounds  each. 
Every  plant  bears  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  leaves 
around  a  massive,  fleshy  base  and  the  largest  plants 
weigh  as  much  as  two  tons.  The  leaves  of  this 
giant  plant  spend  all  the  years  of  their  immaturity 
storing  up  quantities  of  sap.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  period  the  supreme  moment  of  flowering  and 
fruiting  arrives,  and  with  marvelous  rapidity  the 
gigantic  central  flower  stalk  shoots  up  thirty  to 
fifty  feet.  This  stalk  is  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  the  upper  portion  branching  like  a 
wonderful  candelabrum,  bearing  white  flower 
clusters,  while  bright-colored  birds  and  insects 
sip  the  nectar.  After  the  seeds  form,  the  huge 
leaves  and  the  base,  having  exhausted  themselves 
in  this  final  effort,  wither  and  die.  On  the  pulque 
plantations,  the  plant  is  not  allowed  to  flower,  but 
the  leaves  are  tapped  regularly  for  their  juices. 

The  uses  of  the  different  species  and  parts  of  the 
agave  are  almost  legion.  The  fleshy  bases  of  many 
kinds  are  roasted  and  eaten,  somewhat  resembling 
sweet  potatoes;  the  hearts  of  other  kinds  are  boiled 
and  eaten  like  artichokes.  The  flower  stalks  were 
formerly  used  by  the  Indians  for  lances  and  the 
larger  ones  are  still  used  as  house  rafters  and  for 
fences,  while  the  broader  leaves  are  employed  to 
thatch  the  houses.  One  species  furnishes  a  re- 
markable soap;  the  Mexican  women  prize  it  for 
washing  their  hair,  which  it  makes  soft  and  glossy. 
It  removes  stains  from  delicate  fabrics,  and  does 
not  shrink  flannels. 

The  leaves  of  the  agave  were  utilized  by  the 
ancient  Aztecs  for  making  a  remarkably  tough  pa- 


per upon  which  they  painted  in  brilliant  colors 
their  pictured  historical  records.  Some  of  these 
manuscripts  are  still  in  existence,  and  both  the 
colors  and  the  paper  appear  to  be  little  affected  by 
the  lapse  of  centuries.  Commercial  manufactured 
paper  from  this  useful  plant,  ranging  from  the 
coarsest  cardboard  to  the  finest  white  letter  paper, 
is  all  characterized  by  unusual  toughness  and  dur- 
ability, some  grades  almost  equaling  parchment. 
The  agave  is  the  ready  made  thread  and 
needle  of  the  Mexican 
Indian.  He  will  break 
loose  a  thorny  point  of 
an  agave  leaf  and, 
stripping  it  away  with 
some  of  the  attached 
fibers,  will  have  a 
sharp  and  stout  needle 
already  threaded  for 
use.  The  fibers  of  the 
Pulque  Maguey  are 
very  long,  soft  and 
silky.  They  were  woven 
by  the  Aztecs  into  soft, 
delicate  garments,  often 
brilliantly  colored  with 
native  dyes  and  so 
handsomely  embroid- 
ered as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  Span- 
ish invaders. 

Since  the  agave  loves 
an  arid  or  semi-arid 
climate,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Government 
specialists  of  the  United 
States  that  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  western 
Texas  and  other  South- 
western States,  of  little 
value  for  anything  else, 
where  this  plant  would 
thrive  and  produce  an  immense  revenue.  It  is 
proposed  to  introduce,  however,  not  the  drinkable 
variety  but  that  producing  the  ixtle  fiber  which  is 
quite  similar  to  a  wild  agave  which  is  growing 
today  over  a  large  part  of  Texas.  The  hemp  from 
this,  or  even  that  from  the  native  Texas  agave,  it 
is  believed,  would  yield  an  enormous  supply  of 
binder  twine  and  other  cord  and  rope.  The 
tremondous  increase  during  recent  years  in  the 
value  of  the  agave 
fiber,  with  its  main 
market  in  the  United 
States  largely  among 
the  farmers,  gives  good 
promise  of  success  for 
such  an  industry.  The 
peninsula  of  Yucatan 
alone,  in  southern  Mex- 
ico, now  exports  annu- 
ally some  $15,000,000 
worth  of  hemp  from 
the  Agave  sisalana. 
The  sisal  plantations 
are  exceedingly  profit- 
able. 


their  essential  oil.  Such  should  be  sent  fresh.  All 
drugs  should  be  carefully  marked  or  labeled  with 
the  botanical  and  commercial  name. 

These  must  be  no  willful  adulteration  of  the 
drugs  with  roots,  leaves  or  seeds  of  other  plants 
unless  allowed  by  the  jobber  or  drug  dealer.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  that  por- 
tion of  New  York  State  law  relating  to  the  mark- 
ing of  ginseng.  Paragraph  393  of  article  26,  Chap. 
20  of  the  General  Business  Law:  "No  person  shall 
sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  in  this  State,  any 
ginseng  roots,  or  seeds  foreign  to  the  United  States, 
or  ginseng  roots  or  seeds  raised  from  stock  im- 
ported from  any  country  outside  the  United  States, 
except  in  packages  to  which  shall  be  securely 
affixed  a  label,  stating  in  plain  English  language 
the  name  of  such  foreign  country  in  which  the 
roots  or  seeds  were  originally  grown."  As  New 
York  City  receives  much  of  the  crude  drugs  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  any  knowledge  of  the  State 
laws  prove  interesting  and  often  vitally  important 
to  shippers. 

Medicinal  herbs  and  roots  are  wanted  for  some 
particular  property  which  may  be  distributed  thru- 
out  the  plant  or  localized  in  some  part  of  it  at  some 
stage  of  its  growth,  as  in  the  root,  the  seed,  the 
flower  or  the  leaf.  Certain  plants  having  this 
quality  in  the  wild  state  do  not  develop  it  to  a 
sufficient  degree  under  cultivation  as,  for  instance, 
poison  hemlock,  and  purple  foxglove. 

Each  month  of  the  growing  season  finds  some 
medicinal  plants  at  their  best  as  far  as  their 
medicinal  value  is  concerned.  Among  those  avail- 
able in  June  are  the  following:  Pinkroot  (Spigel- 
lia  Marclandia).  This  plant  is  found  from  New 
Jersey  southward,  and  in  the  Southwest.  It  is 
anthelmintic;  that  is,  having  the  nature  of  a  ver- 
mifuge. Pinkroot  is  perennial,  and  grows  from  six 
to  eighteen  inches  high.  It  blooms  from  May  to 
July,  the  flower  being  bright  scarlet  above  and 
yellow  in  the  interior  or  lower  tubular  parts.  The 
external  portion  spreading  into  five  small  petals 
is  star  shaped,  and  a  cluster  of  these  flowers  is 
borne  terminally  upon  one  side  spike.  The  leaves 
are  in  pairs,  stemless  and  orate.  Pinkroot  brings 
as  high  as  40  cents  a  pound,  tho  sometimes  some- 
what less. 

The  purple  foxglove  or  digitalis,  yielding  that 
powerful  heart  stimulant  known  as  digitalin,  should 
be  gathered  before  it  blooms,  preferably  before  the 
buds  form.  Leaves  from  second  year  plants  are 
used.    The  thickened  midrib  is  cut  away  and  re- 
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UR  swamps,  woods 
and  waste  places 
abound  in  vari- 
eties of  plants  useful 
to  mankind  as  medi- 
cine. Wholesale  drug- 
gists or  dealers  in 
crude  drugs  will  pay  a 
reasonable  price  for 
certain  roots  and  leaves 
properly  gathered  and 
prepared.  Unless  one 
has  a  thoro  knowledge 
of  plants,  however,  he 
should  not  rely  upon 
his  own  judgment  or 
upon  local  names  in 
selecting  for  the  drug 
trade.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  plants  similar  in 
every  respect  but  medi- 
cinal qualities,  and 
others  so  poisonous  that 
serious  mistakes  might 

easily  occur.  It  is  so  much  better  to  send  a  sample 
of  the  plant  to  the  drug  house  one  will  deal  with 
before  gathering,  their  analysis  may  be  considered 
conclusive,  and  then  one  needs  to  know  their  needs 
anyway,  for  all  dealers  in  crude  drugs  are  not  in 
the  market  for  all  such  products  at  one  time. 

The  crude  drugs  should  be  thoroly  dried  and 
shipped  in  bulk  in  bags  holding  from  50  to  200 
pounds,  with  the  exception  of  those  wanted  for 


\  Mexican  Sisal  Factory,  One  of  Our  Chief  Source*  of  Binder  Twine.  Clone 
Relatives  of  This  "Agave  Sisalana,"  which  Are  Really  very  Excellent 
Source*  of  Plbre,  Grow  Successfully  in  Parts  of  Our  Own  Southwest  W  hich 
Are  Now  Producing  Utile  or  Nothing  of  Value 


jected,  and  is  shipped  as  soon  as  dry.  The  date  of 
gathering  should  be  marked  upon  the  package. 
Digitalis  leaves  deteriorate  with  age.  (It  is  a 
poison.) 

The  Jimson   weed,  disagreeable  and  poisonous 
and  common  as  it  is,  is  useful  to  the  drug  trade. 
It  is  the  Datura  Stramonium,  and  its  leaves  are 
known  to  tho  trade  as  stramonium  leaves.    The  en- 
Conlinucd  on  Page  350 
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The  Farming  Business  Will  Help 
Make  Your  Club  Work  A  Success 


Mr.  W.  D  Boyce,  the  publisher  of  this  up-to-date  weekly  farm 
paper,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys  and  girls.  He  will 
help  you  provide  the  necessary  prizes  as  an  incentive  to  earnest  work 
on  the  part  of  your  Club  members. 

"Friendship  Home,"  a  handsome  community  home,  will  be  given 
by  THE  FAEMING  BUSINESS  to  the  Champion  Boys-Girls,  Father- 
Son  or  Mother-Daughter  Club  of  the  33  Northern,  Eastern  and  Western 
States.  This  Championship  will  be  awarded  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  Government  experts. 


Every  rural  neighborhood  needs  a  com- 
munity home.  Especially  do  the  boys  and 
girls  need  a  place  which  they  may  call 
their  very  own.  "Friendship  Home,"  the 
splendid  modern  building  shown  above, 
will  furnish  just  such  a  meeting  place. 
Tou  know  something  of  the  splendid 
character-building  Club  work  being  done 
for  young  folks  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  and  at  your 
own  State  College. 

Club  work  promotes  sound  farming 
thru  right  beginning  and  training.  It 
teaches  good  citizenship  by  making  pro- 
ducers. It  enhances  the  value  of  the  land 
by  showing  what  can  be  achieved  upon  it. 
Father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter 
come  to  understand  each  other  better  and 
learn  to  cooperate  heartily  and  effec- 
tively. 

There  are  clubs  suitable  for  every  com- 
munity in  the  United  States.  Is  any  or- 
ganization in  your  community  giving  sup- 
port to  this  wonderful  constructive  work? 
Every  father,  mother,  banker,  minister, 
teacher,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  and  com- 
mercial organization  can  help. 

This  splendid  building  will  be  erected  at 
$4,000  cost,  of  fire-proof  "Natco"  Hollow 
Tile.  It  will  contain  modern  equipment 
for  heating  and  lighting.  Up-to-date 
sanitary  plumbing  will  also  be  provided. 

"Friendship  Home"  will  afford  an  ideal 
meeting  place  for  farmers  and  their  fam- 


Hies.  But  members  of  the  winning  Club 
always  have  the  right  of  way  in  the  use 
of  the  "Home."  Here  they  can  hold 
meetings  undisturbed  and  arrange^  au- 
tumn festivals,  and  other  events.  As  the 
building  will  be  equipped  with  a  moving 
picture  and  stereopticon,  the  young  folk 
can  easily  provide  interesting  and  In- 
structive exhibits. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give 
Scholarships  to  the  Short  Courses  in  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  to  330  Club 
boys  and  girls.  One.  will  be  given  to  each 
of  the  10  boys  and  girls  in  each  of  the  33 
States  who  makes  the  best  individual 
record.  These  awards  will  be  based  upon 
yields,  profits,  records,  descriptive  stories 
and  exhibits  made  of  produce  or  work. 
This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  ambi- 
tious boys  and  girls  to  receive  helpful 
training  at  their  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege free  of  cost. 

SOLID  GOLD  ACHIEVEMENT 
BADGE 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give 
to  the  county  champion  in  each  county  of 
the  33  States  a  solid  gold  4-H  Brand 
Badge.  Any  member  will  be  proud  to 
wear  this  official  badge.  It  stands  for  the 
training  of  Head,  Heart,  Hands  and 
Health. 


The  Farmers  of  the  Future" 

Our  free  book -will  tell  you  more  about  these  splendid  prizes  and 
will  explain  just  how  to  start  a  Club  right  in  your  own  home.  Gives 
full  plans  and  specifications.  Explains  just  how  the  Scholarships  will 
be  awarded  and  how  to  win  the  Solid  Gold  4-H  Brand  Badge.  You'll 
be  interested  in  every  word  of  this  true  story.  This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  render  a  real  substantial  service  to  your  community.  Plan 
now  to  win  the  Club  house  for  your  community.  Write  today  for  our 
free  book,  "The  Farmers  of  the  Future."  This  book  tells  how  to  win 
these  prizes.  It  gives  stories  of  successful  Clubs  in  the  different  States. 
It  tells  what  the  Club  work  means  to  every  individual  taking  part  in 
this  Club  work.    Send  today — Don't  delay. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  Publisher 
500-508  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


How  Beet  Sugar  Is  Made 
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forced  thru  filter  presses  by  means 
of  a  pump.  The  presses  are  com- 
posed of  alternating  solid  and  hol- 
low openings  on  either  side,  to  allow 
the  juice  to  pass  from  one  to  an- 
other. These  are  hung  on  two  side 
beams  which  with  the  head  and  tail 
pieces  form  a  rack,  supporting  the 
frames.  The  solid  frames  are  cov- 
ered with  two  thicknesses  of  cloth 
manufactured  especially  for  this 
purpose,  and  when  these  alternat- 
ing solid  and  hollow  frames  are 
clamped  by  means  of  a  screw  and 
the  carbonator  juice  pumped  thru  a 
valve,  it  is  readily  seen  that  a  cake 
will  accumulate  on  the  cloth  in  fill- 
ing the  hollow  frames  and  clear 
juice  run  thru  the  cocks  into  the 
troughs  to  be  conducted  on  to  the 
next  operation.  When  the  press  is 
full  of  cake,  hot  water  is  forced 
thru  the  cake,  thus  washing  out  any 
remaining  juice.  The  press  is 
opened  by  releasing  the  pressure  of 
the  screw,  the  apron  removed,  and 
the  cake  dropped  thru  a  hopper 
underneath  and  conveyed  outside  the 
building. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  pre- 
cipitate is  important.  If  the  opera- 
tion has  been  carried  on  properly 
the  juice  will  filter  rapidly  thru  the 
presses,  leaving  a  hard  porous  lime- 
cake  that  is  easily  cleared  away. 
The  juice  from  these  filter  presses 
is  received  into  another  set  of  car- 
bonators,  where  milk  of  lime  is 
again  added.  This  time  there  is  not 
so  much  danger  of  over-carbona- 
tion,  the  gas  passing  thru  the  juice 
until  there  remains  no  trace  of  lime. 
This  is  determined  by  actual  test 
each  time.  The  juice  is  then  boiled 
to  precipitate  the  double  carbonate 
that  may  be  in  the  solution,  and 
again  is  forced  thru  another  set  of 
filter  presses. 

The  clear  strained  juice,  which  is 
now  a  light  straw  color,  is  pumped 
to  sulphitors.  The  operation  here  is 
performed  in  tanks  of  precisely  the 
same  construction  as  the  carbona- 
tion  tanks,  sulphur  fumes  instead  of 
gas  being  forced  by  air  pumps  thru 
the  perforated  pipes  into  the  juice 
as  in  decalorizing  the  juice  and  pre- 
cipitating the  remainder  of  the  lime. 

The  juice,  which  is  now  water 
white,  is  allowed  to  flow  thru  me- 
chanical filters  which  eliminate 
whatever  impurities  remain  in  the 
juice.  At  this  stage  the  juice,  while 
comparatively  pure,  is  diluted,  con- 
taining only  a  small  amount  of 
sugar,  depending  on  the  quality  of 
beets  worked.  It  is  desirable  to  con- 
centrate it  and  this  is  done  in  a 
multiple  effect  evaporator.  This 
consists  of  four  bodies,  each  of 
which  is  arranged  with  steam  cham- 
bers and  tubes  with  room  for  the 
vapor  to  disengage.  The  upper  part 
of  the  chamber  is  connected  with  the 
steam  chamber  of  the  next  body,  so 
that  the  vapor  from  the  boiling 
liquor  may  pass  into  the  steam 
chamber  of  the  next.  The  juice 
going  in  at  a  density  of  about  100 
and  flowing  thru,  the  effects  become 
more  condensed  as  it  passes  along. 
This  not  only  concentrates  the  sugar 
but  also  the  impurities. 

The  product,  which  is  now  techni- 
cally called  thick  liquor,  is  again 
submitted  to  sulphur  fumes,  which 
neutralize  it  and  destroy  the  waste 
material.  The  thick  liquor  is  again 
passed  thru  the  mechanical  filters, 
which  remove  any  solid  foreign  mat- 
ter, after  which  it  is  boiled  in  a 
vacuum  strike  pan,  where  the  sugar 
is  crystallized.  This  pan  is  a  closed 
cast  iron  vessel  about  eleven  feet  in 
diameter  and  fourteen  feet  high, 
holding  from  thirty  to  forty-five  tons 
of  sugar  molasses  when  full.  In  the 
lower  portion  are  situated  a  number 
of  copper  coils  thru  which  steam 
passes  to  the  condenser  and  the 
pump  draws  off  the  non-condensable 
vapor.  During  the  operation  a 
vacuum  is  maintained  in  the  appa- 
ratus, the  mass  boiling  at  a  low  tem- 
perature,  which  prevents  burning. 
When  the  operation  is  completed  the 
whole  mass,  known  as  melada,  is 


concentrated  until  it  contains  in 
composition  about  75  per  cent  of 
sugar  and  25  per  cent  of  molasses. 
The  melada  is  then  removed  into  a 
large  iron  tank  with  propeller  arms 
constantly  revolving,  and  termed  a 
mixer. 

Attached  to  and  directly  under- 
neath the  mixer  are  a  number  of 
centrifugals.  These  consist  of  re- 
volving baskets  surrounded  by  safety 
curbs.  The  baskets  are  lined  with 
a  finely  perforated  brass  screen. 
About  five  hundred  pounds  of  melada 
at  a  time  is  taken  into  the  centri- 
fugals from  the  mixer  above.  This 
machine  is  caused  to  revolve  by 
means  of  a  suitable  belt  and  pulley 
or  water  pressure  until  it  attains  a 
velocity  of  from  .1,000  to  1,500  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  centrifugal 
force,  which  is  about  forty  pounds 
per  square  inch,  throws  the  melada 
to  the  sides,  the  screen  holding  the 
sugar  back.  The  molasses  is  thrown 
off  thru  the  screen  until  it  strikes 
the  sides  of  the  safety  curbs,  flow- 
ing off  in  a  pipe  or  trough,  and  is 
collected  in  tanks  for  further 
manipulation. 

After  the  melada  has  been  in  the 
revolving  centrifugals  a  few  minutes 
it  is  entirely  freed  from  the  syrup. 
A  jet  of  water  is  then  sprayed  on  it 
to  remove  the  last  trace  of  molasses, 
the  machine  is  stopped  and  the  sugar 
falls  thru  an  opening  in  the  bottom 
into  a  conveyor,  which  carries  it  to 
an  elevator  connected  with  a  drier. 
The  drier  consists  of  a  hollow  cylin- 
der about  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
thirty  feet  long,  which  revolves 
slowly.  The  sugar  is  carried  up- 
wards and  dropped  continually  on 
warm  pipes,  where  it  remains  in 
constant  motion  until  every  particle 
of  moisture  is  removed  from  it.  It 
then  passes  from  the  drier  over  a 
screen,  which  removes  any  lumps 
that  may  have  formed,  and  falls  into 
a  hopper,  from  which  it  is  sacked 
and  sent  out,  the  perfected  sugar 
of  commerce. 

Plants  Useful  but  Little 
Known 
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tire  plant,  seeds,  flowers  and  leaves, 
contain  the  active  principle.  That 
property  is  almost  the  same  as  atro- 
pine, found  in  belladonna.  The 
leaves  are  collected  when  the  flow- 
ers are  out,  and  dried  in  the  shade. 
If  the  seeds  are  wanted,  they  should 
be  gathered  when  ripe,  but  still 
green.  The  seed  capsules  are  dried 
until  the  seeds  can  be  shaken  out.  The 
leaves  bring  from  2y2  to  8  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  seed  from  3  to  7 
cents. 

The  Common  Speedwell  (Veronica 
officinals)  useful  for  tonic  effects 
and  its  action  upon  the  kidneys, 
should  be  collected  in  June.  The  dried 
leaves  and  flowering  tops  bring  from 
3  to  5  cents  a  pound.  The  plant  is 
perennial  and  is  found  in  dry  fields 
and  woods  growing  about  ten  inches 
high.  The  flowers  are  light  blue, 
borne  on  spikes,  the  teeth  saw- 
toothed,  blunt  and  growing  opposite 
on  the  stem. 

For  Ivy  Poisoning 

PERSONS  susceptible  to  plant 
poisoning  are  warned  against 
contact  with  poisonous  varieties  of 
oak,  sumac,  elder  and  ivy  by  Dr.  W. 
E..  Forsythe,  college  physican  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  is- 
sued the  caution  at  this  time  for  the 
benefit  of  many  people  who  are  un- 
aware that  so  many  plants  will 
cause  the  disease.  According  to  Dr. 
Forsythe,  about  a  score  of  different 
plants  will  affect  those  susceptible. 
Dr.  Forsythe  recommends  as  treat- 
ment, immediate  washing  with  soap 
and  water,  followed  by  alcohol  and  a 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate. He  suggested  baking 
soda  water  to  control  the  itching, 
and  advised  against  using  oily  sub- 
stances as  they  dissolve  the  poison 
and  tend  to  spread  it. 
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Beat  the  Potato  Beetle 


THE  adult  Colorado  potato  beetle, 
or  potato  bug,  as  commonly 
called,  is  oval  in  shape,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  a 
little  narrower  than  long.  The  ground 
color  is  yellow  and  the  wings  are 
marked  by  ten  black  lines  running 
lengthwise.  Black  markings  are  also 
found  on  the  thorax.  The  eggs  are 
bright  yellow  when  freshly  laid  and 
are  usually  deposited  under  the  under 
surface  of  leaves  and  range  from 
ten  to  fifty  each.  When  the  young 
hatch  out  they  are  dark  red  or  brown 
bugs  with  black  heads. 

Life  History:  The  adult  beetles 
usually  pass  the  winter  in  the  ground 
at  a  depth  of  from  four  to  six  inches. 
When  the  ground  gets  warm  they 
come  out  of  their  winter  quarters  to 
seek  food  plants  to  feed  and  lay  their 
eggs  on.  The  eggs  hatch  in  eight  or 
ten  days,  depending  upon  the  temper- 
ature. The  larvae  at  first  feed  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  where  they  are 
hatched,  but  soon  migrate  to  the  top 
of  the  plant  and  eat  the  tender  young 
leaves  which  are  just  unfolding.  The 
young  reach  full  growth  in  about 
three  weeks.  Soon  eggs  are  laid 
again  and  the  second  generation 
hatches. 

Remedies:     The  best   and  most 


practical  remedy  is  spraying  with 
some  arsenical  poison.  On  large 
acres  the  best  machine  is  a  power 
sprayer  drawn  by  horses,  but  in 
a  small  patch  a  hand  sprayer  will  do 
very  well.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  the 
best  poison  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
a  white  paste  which  must  be  care- 
fully mixed  with  a  little  water  and 
strained  thru  a  fine  screen  to  remove 
all  lumps  which  might  clog  the  noz- 
zles of  the  spraying  machine.  The 
poison  should  be  diluted  at  the  rate 
of  six  or  eight  pounds  to  a  hundred 
gallons  of  water.  The  right  time  to 
spray  is  when  the  young  grubs  begin 
to  appear  at  the  top  of  the  stems. 
Arsenate  of  lead  does  not  kill  as 
quickly  as  paris  green,  but  it  sticks 
to  the  leaves  better  and  the  benefit 
can  be  seen  for  weeks.  Paris  green 
is  mixed  with  water  at  the  rate  of  a 
pound  for  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
gallons  of  water.  There  is  danger  of 
this  poison  burning  the  foliage  and 
to  prevent  this  it  is  well  to  add  the 
milk  from  two  pounds  of  slaked  lime 
to  each  hundred  gallons  of  water 
used.  While  using  either  of  these 
poisons  the  contents  of  the  spraying 
machine  should  be  kept  well  agi- 
tated.— P.  L.  Guilbeau,  Louisiana 
State  University. 


Hungry  Lawn  Quick  Lunch 


A QUICK  lunch  for  hungry  lawns 
is  suggested  as  follows  by  Prof. 
N.  E.  Hansen  of  the  South  Dako'ta 
State  College  in  reply  to  a  Sioux 
Falls  correspondent  who  asks  con- 
cerning the  advisability  of  applying 
ordinary  lime: 

"A  top  dressing  of  bone  meal  such 
as  used  by  rose  growers  would  do 
your  lawn  more  good  than  lime,  al- 
tho  the  latter  is  often  used  for 
sweetening  sour  soils.  A  good  top 
dressing  of  bone  meal  every  year  is 
the  best.  An  early  top  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  is  excellent  as  it 
furnishes  a  quick  stimulus  and  food 
for  the  leaves  in  early  spring.  In  the 
fall  a  top  dressing  of  barnyard  ma- 
nure is  effective,  but  it  should  be 
raked  off  early  in  spring.  You  should 
leave  your  lawn  as  long  as  possible 
in  the  fall  so  as  not  to  starve  the 
roots.  People  generally  are  inclined 
to  shave  the  lawns  so  closely  that 
the  roots  never  get  a  chance  to  be- 
come strengthened. 


"Many  people  believe  in  commer- 
cial fertilizer  as  it  is  more  cleanly 
and  it  saves  trouble  in  raking.  But 
it  is  more  expensive  than  barnyard 
manure.  Super-phosphate  of  lime 
is  one  of  the  best.  Bone  dust  is  a 
finer  ground  grade  of  bone  meal  and 
more  expensive,  but  is  quicker  act- 
ing. Apply  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  per 
acre  or  less.  Of  stable  manure  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  tons  per  acre  is 
not  too  much,  but  it  is  generally 
full  of  weed  seeds.  So  the  matter 
simmers  down  to  whether  you  wish 
to  apply  the  expensive  commercial 
fertilizer  and  save  raking,  or  apply 
stable  manure  and  have  a  lot  of 
trouble  raking  the  lawn  afterwards. 
Even  the  ground  bone  will  have  a 
strong  odor  but  this  quickly  disap- 
pears after  the  rains  wash  it  into 
the  soil. 

"For  small  lawns  a  little  liquid 
manure  is  useful,  made  by  putting 
some  cow  manure  in  a  barrel,  then 
fill  up  with  water.  This  makes  an 
excellent  plant  food." 


Fighting  the  Cotton  Wilt 


COTTON  wilt  and  root  knot  oc- 
cur more  frequently  in  the 
southern  third  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Alabama.  However,  these 
diseases  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  central  third,  and  on  small,  wide- 
ly separated  areas  in  certain  other 
counties  still  farther  north.  Cotton 
wilt  is  found  most  frequently  in  loose 
sandy  land;  it  rarely  occurs  in  heavy 
clay  soil. 

It  is  recommended  to  farmers 
who  have  cotton  wilt  and  root 
knot  In  their  land  that  they  employ, 
as  a  means  of  controlling  these  dis- 
eases, a  simple  rotation  of  crops  in 
which  are  excluded  those  crops  that 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  these 
diseases,  like  sweet  potatoes,  soy 
beans,  vetches,  sugar  cane  and  most 

Tomato  Plants 

DON'T  transplant  the  growing 
tomato  plants  in  the  field  be- 
fore the  danger  of  frost  is  past,  un- 
less some  means  of  protection  is 
provided.  Vegetable  authorities 
suggest  covering  them  with  soil. 
The  plant  should  be  bent  to  one  side 
•ad  covered  with  two  inches  of  soil, 
which  will  protect  it  from  the  hard- 
est frost.  Provided  plants  are  thus 
protected  H':v<;ral  dayn,  no  danger 
will  result  If  the   weather  is  cool 


varieties  of  cowpeas,  except  Iron  and 
Brabham.  In  this  rotation,  which  in- 
cludes cotton,  only  wilt-resistant  va- 
rieties should  be  planted. 

The  following  three-year  rotation 
is  suggested: 

First  Year — Plant  corn  and  be- 
tween the  corn  rows  or  hills  plant 
Iron  or  Brabham  cowpeas.  Where 
early  autumn  pasture  for  cattle  is 
desired,  velvet  beans  may  be  planted 
with  the  corn  and  grazed  while  green 
and  in  time  to  sow  a  fall  grain  crop. 

Second  Year — Oats;  after  the  grain 
is  cut  for  hay  or  seed,  plant  the  stub- 
ble in  Iron  or  Brabham  cowpeas  for 
hay  or  seed.  Follow  this  with  some 
winter  grain  for  a  cover  crop. 

Third  Year — In  the  spring  plow  un- 
der the  cover  crop  and  plant  some 
wilt-resistant  variety  of  cotton. 

Leaf  Blight  of  Celery 

PLANTS  may  develop  this  disease 
in  the  seedbed  and  it  is  most 
prevalent  in  early  summer.  To  con- 
trol the  disease,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  advises  keeping  the 
young  plants  coated  with  a  4-4-50 
bordeaux  mixture.  Later  the  non- 
staining  ammoniacal  copper  carbon- 
ate solution  should  be  used.  Well- 
drained,  half-shaded  fields  seem  to 
suffer  less  than  others. 


The  European  war  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil;  nor  Jet  is  it  an 
unmixed  blessing  (or  this 
country.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  go  into  the  ethical 
side  of  the  question  at  all, 
nor  shall  we  discuss  "war 
brides",  munition  plants  or 
other  similar  phases  of  the 
situation.  We  shall  look  at 
the  war-  purely  from  the 
standpoint  of  prices  for  raw 
products,  a>tb.er  produced  here 
in  this  country  or  imported 
from   foreign  countries.  And 
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of  course  when  we  consider  raw  products  we 
must  carry  the  subject  further  on  Into  the 
matter  of  the  prices  we  get  and  the  prices 
we  must  pay  for  finished  products.  We  shall 
confine  our  consideration,  too,  to  those  products 
which  have  their  origin  on  the  farm  either  in 
the  raw  state  or  finished  and  manufactured 
into  edible  or  wearable  articles. 

Let  us  take  wheat,  for  example.  We  all 
know  that  the  war  has  put  the  price  of  wheat 
way  up.  Very  well — this  means  that  the 
whole  country:  city,  town  and  rural  population 
as  well  are  paying  more  for  their  flour — there- 
fore the  wheat  raiser  should  theoretically  be 
getting  rich  on  a  product  which  it  costs  him 
no  more  to  raise  than  formerly  and  for  which 
he  gets  more  money. 

But  wait  a  minute — there  are  other  things 
to  consider  in  this  matter  of  growing  rich  o  f 
of  the  war.  Cotton  and  wool  and  meats  and 
farm  machinery  and  sugar  have  gone  up  too. 
This  means  that  while  the  wheat  raiser  is 
getting  more  for  his  product,  he  is  also  paying 
some  other  agriculturist  more  for  his  product. 
This  cuts  down  somewhat  on  the  profits  the 
war  is  bringing  to  the  farmer.  Then  it  would 
seem  that  the  best  way  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
game  is  for  the  farmer  to  pay  the  farmer  who 
raises  his  necessities  the  increased  prices  that 
the  war  has  brought  about  and  when  miring 
his  luxuries  or  those  thintrs  that  are  not  bare 
necessities  of  life  to  pick  and   choose  from 


amongst  them  those  that  have 
not  gone  up  In  price  ia  spite 
of  the  war. 

For  example,  here  is  a 
peculiar  situation  in  regard  to 
a  beverage  which  is  so  uni- 
versally liked  that  it  has  be- 
come almost  a  6taple.  The 
name  of  that  beverage  is 
Coca-Cola, 

Now  Coca-Cola,  as  you 
know,  is  really  an  agricultural 
product — a  product  of  the 
soil.  Cane  sugar — the  very 
purest  and  finest — constitutes 
a  large  part  of  Coca-Cola  syrup.  As  you 
know,  sug?.r  has  gone  way  up — so  every  glass 
of  Coca-Cola  you  drink  makes  some  farmer's 
heart  gladder. 

So  it  is  with  the  pure  fruit  juices  that, 
combined,  produce  the  inimitable  flavor  of 
Coca-Cola.  Not  so  much  in  quantity  seemingly 
when  you  consider — a  single  glass  of  this 
delicious  beverage,  but  enormous  when  the  en- 
tire Coca-Cola  output  is  considered. 

Yet  this  product  of  nature — of  the  farm — 
increased  in  cost  though  it  has  been  to  the 
makers,  has  not  been  raised  one  penny  in 
price  to  dealer — or  to  you.  The  price  at  the 
sola  fountain  and  in  the  bottle  has  not  risen 
one  iota. 

Now  inasmuch  as  the  rural  population  alone 
of  America  consumes  millions  of  bottles  and 
Classes  of  Coca-Cola  every  year,  you  and  the 
other  agriculturists  of  this  country  will  not 
only  be  able  to  continue  to  please  your  palates 
and  get  delicious  refreshment  with  this  bev- 
erage at  no  increased  cost,  but  you  will  be 
sending  back  to  the  farm  bigger  profits  and 
more  money  at  no  greater  expense  to  yourself. 

lap- 


The  Wheat  Yield 

Tells  the  Story 

of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  to  be  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

upwards  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  six  week 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
.-yw  ments  were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

Yields  as  high  as  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  while  yields  of  45  bushels  per  a/:re  are  common. 
f?/H&   Thousands  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
prices  are  still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  in  good 
localities,  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc.  ^ 
There  It*  no  wnr  tax  on  land  ami  no  conscription. 
Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 
and  other  information  to 

C  J.  BR0UGHT0N,  1 12  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago.  III.  - 
C.  W  AIRD.  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  /T 
i«sNS     GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Si..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 

Nu  passpods  ait  necessary  tu  enter  unada. 


WHte  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  trear.   Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  145  Elm  Street,  Qulncy,  III. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  When  answering  these  advertisements 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 


MID-YEAR  MODEL 
73  NEW  IDEAS 


$1325  F.  O.  B.  RACINE 

WITH  26  EXTRA  FEATURES 


2000  for  New  York 

The  Smartest  Car  Ever  Shown  There,  They  Say 


The  first  Mid-Year  Mitchells  ar- 
rived in  New  York  about  April  15. 

This  model  brought  out  73  new 
attractions.  It  combined  all  the  best 
ideas  from  257  new-season  designs 
exhibited  at  the  January  Shows. 

It  had  26  extra  features  which 
other  cars  omit.  No  car  on  the 
market,  we  think,  has  more  than 
four  of  them. 

This  New  Mitchell,  complete  and 
exquisite,  won  a  sensational  wel- 
come. The  critical  New  Yorkers 
crowded  the  showroom  to  see  it. 
And  our  New  York  dealers  placed 
with  us  an  order  for  2000 — worth 
$2,700,000. 

How  Can  the  Mitchell 
Give  So  Much? 

The  first  question  asked  when 
men  see  this  car  is,  "How  can 
Mitchell  do  it?" 

How  can  we  give  such  size,  power 
and  luxury  for  $1325  ?  How  can  we 
afford  to  combine  in  one  car  all  the 
new  details  and  touches  ?  How  can 
we  add  these  26  costly  extras  with- 
out any  added  price? 

Our  answer  is,  John  W.  Bate. 

Due  to  Efficiency 

John  W.  Bate,  the  great  efficiency 
engineer,  has  completed  here  a 
model  automobile  plant.    It  covers 


45  acres,  and  every  building  is  of 
his  d e si^Tw^j^.^ 

He  has  equipped  these  buildings 
with  2092  up-to-date  machines.  The 
total  investment  is  nearly  $5,000,000. 

We  build  in  this  plant  98  per  cent 
of  the  car.  We  build  it  for  half 
what  it  would  have  cost  under  old- 
time  methods.  All  of  our  extras — 
things  you  don't  find  in  other  cars 
— are  paid  for  from  these  savings, 

John  W.  Bate's  Ideas 

Mr.  Bate  also  applied  his  effi- 
ciency methods  to  the  Mitchell  car 
itself.  He  stands  for  simplicity, 
lightness  and  strength.  And  our  last 
two  models  show  the  final  result. 

Castings  are  almost  eliminated. 
They  are  heavy  and  brittle.  In- 
stead, the  New  Mitchell  has  440 
drop  forgings  and  steel  stampings. 
They  are  tough  and  stanch  and 
light. 

The  car  has  a  wealth  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium  steel.  It  has  a  new-type 
steering  gear  fitted  with  ball  bear- 
ings.   It  has  the  "Easy  gear-shift." 


$1  C  F-  °-  b- 

Ij^J  Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Touring  Body  $35  Extra 

High-speed  economical  Six — 48  horsepower — 
127-inch  wheelbase.  Complete  equipment  includ- 
ing 26  extra  features. 


These  make  it  the  easiest  car  to 

drive. 

It  is  the  only  car  with  Bate  canti- 
lever springs,  which  make  country 
roads  like  pavement.  There  was 
never  a  car  so  comfortable. 

It  has  a  power  tire  pump,  rever- 
sible headlights,  dashboard  engine 
primer  —  all  the  known  conve- 
niences. 

It  has  a  22-coat  body  finish — ten- 
inch  seat  springs  —  soft  -  finished 
leather  upholstery. 

Mr.  Bate  once  said,  ''Never  shall 
my  name  be  connected  with  this  car 
until  it  gives  a  matchless  value." 
Now  that  time  has  come. 

30-Year  Service 

The  engineers'  ambition  used  to  be  to 
build  a  five-year  car.  Now  Mr.  Bate  has 
aimed  at  a  lifetime  car. 

We  know  of  six  Mitchell  cars  which  have 
averaged  16-4,372  miles  each,  or  over  30  years 
of  ordinary  service.  One  Mitchell  has  218,734 
miles  to  its  credit. 

In  the  past  two  years  many  great  engineers 
have  selected  the  Mitchell  for  their  personal 
car.  Your  dealer  has  a  list  of  37 — men  of 
national  fame — who  have  done  this. 

So  you  will  find  here  the  handsomest,  most 
complete  car  on  exhibit.  You  will  find  a 
mechanical  masterpiece.  Behind  this  car  is 
an  82-year-old  concern,  which  has  spent  13 
years  to  develop  a  car  like  this. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  Mitchell 
dealer,  ask  us  his  name. 

MITCHELL-LEWIS   MOTOR  CO. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


J(ffl£e  YflPlSBW^"  5  Cents  a  Week 
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W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  Offer  Our  Readers 

$4,000  CASH  AND  FUN 

For  Playing  The  Home  Picturegame 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TO  ALL 

An  Invitation  Is  Extended  to  Every  Man,  Woman,  Boy  and  Girl  to 
Enter  and  Play  This  Picturegame — and  It  Costs  You  Nothing. 


HERE  IS  A  SAMPLE  PICTURE  TO 
SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  PLAY 
OUR  PICTUREGAME: 

Give  it  a  name.  What  does,  it  show  you? 
There  is  an  Emergency  Hospital  Ambulance 
rushing  down  the  street,  evidently  in  a  great 
hurry  to  help  some  one  who  has  perhaps  been 
injured,  or  is  sick.  Now  look  at  the  titles  be- 
neath the  picture,  and  see  if  you  can  pick  out 
the  BEST  title  to  it.  Also  we  show  you  some 
of  the  Jokes  themselves,  so  that  you  can  have 
a  good  laugh,  and  also  have  something  to  tell 
your  friends.  We  will,  each  week,  print  some 
of  these  Jokes  to  make  this  game  more  inter- 
esting to  you. 


A  SAMPLE  PICTURE 


<  l  illUSITV 

Mamma — '  How  shall  I  have  the  baby's  picture 
taken?" 

Papa — "I  wonder  if  you  could  have  it  taken 
while  he's  asleep?  I'd  like  to  see  how  he  looks 
that  way." 

DRIVEN  TO  IT 

Lady  Macbeth  was  walking  in  her  sleep. 
"My  day  gowns  are  too  tight,"  she  explained. 

FIRST  AID 

"Did  you  tell  her  there  was  a  hole  in  her 
stocking?" 
"Yes." 

"And  what  did  she  do  to  rectify  matters?" 
"Put  an  extra  dab  of  powder  on  her  face." 

HURRY  CALL 

Conductor — "How  is  it  you  didn't  get  tickets 
for  the  youngsters,  Madam?" 

Mrs.  Quack — "Goodness  me,  man!  They  were 
hatched  on  the  train." 

Now  have  you  picked  out  the  best  title  to  the 
picture?  The  title,  "Curiosity,"  does  not  fit  the 
picture  completely  enough  to  be  considered,  as 
while  the  people  may  be  curious  the  main  point 
IB  the  picture  is  the  Ambulance.  The  title, 
"Driven  to  It,"  we  will  discard,  as  it  does  not 
fit  at  all.  The  title,  "First  Aid,"  is  a  fairly  good 
title  for  it,  but  the  Doctor  has  not  arrived  on 
the  scene  as  yet  to  give  first  aid.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  title,  "Hurry  Call."  Isn't  that  a 
splendid  title  for  the  picture?  The  Ambulance 
has  been  called  to  attend  some  one,  and  it  is 
in  a  hurry.  That's  the  best  title.  Now  you 
know  how  to  play  the  Picturegame,  and  can 
Bee  what  a  lot  of  fun  there  is  in  it  for  you. 
You  can  find  the  best  titles  to  the  regular  pic- 
tures just  as  easily.  You  get  into  this  Picture- 
game  at  once.  Get  all  the  back  pictures  from 
us  FREE,  and  go  after  your  share  of  the 
$4,000.00  cash. 


THE  PICTUREGAME  WILL  CONSIST 

of  only  24  interesting  and  amusing  pictures, 
and  is  being  conducted  by  The  Farming  Business. 
Each  picture  will  be  clearly  drawn  to  represent 
the  title  (heading,  or  caption)  of  a  Joke.  The 
pictures  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Joke  it- 
self, or  the  characters  in  the  Jokes,  simply  the 
title  of  the  Joke.  One  picture  will  appear  each 
week  in  ALL  the  Boyce  Publications,  and  be- 
neath each  picture  you  will  find  a  list  of  about 
fifty  titles.  From  this  list  you  select  the  title,  or 
titles,  you  think  best  fit  the  pictures.  To  those 
who  submit  the  largest  number  of  BEST  titles 
to  the  pictures  will  be  awarded  the  $4,000.00  in 
cash  prizes. 

ONE  OF  THE  BIG  CASH  PRIZES  OF- 
FERED  BY  THE  W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.  TO 
THOSE  WHO  PLAY  THE  PICTURE- 
GAME  BEST  SHOULD  BE  YOURS— 
GO  AFTER  IT-TODAY 

1st  Pri?e  $1,000  CASH 

2nd  Prize  $  750  CASH 

3rd  Prise  $  500  CASH 

4th  Prize  S  250  CASH 

5th  Prize    .......$  125  CASH 

6th  Prize  $    75  CASH 

7th  Prize  $    50  CASH 

2  prizes  of  ...    .    $25.00  Each,  CASH 
20  prizes  of  ...    .    $10.00  Each,  CASH 
34  prizes  of  ....    $  5.00  Each,  CASH 
158  prizes  of  ....    $  2.50  Each,  CASH 
290  prizes  of  ....    $  1.50  Each,  CASH 
511  prizes  in  all,  totaling  $4,000  Cash 

Full  prizes  will  be  paid  all  final  tying  een- 
testants. 

$4,000.00  in  Cash 

will  positively  be  awarded,  and  fairness  is  guar- 
anteed to  all.  You,  no  matter  who  you  are,  or 
where  you  live,  can  enter  and  play  this  great 
FREE  game.  Certainly  you  can  pick  out  best 
titles  to  pictures  as  well  as  any  one. 

How  to  Enter  and  Play  the  Picture- 
game  : 

Just  cut  out  the  picture  and  the  list  of  titles  be- 
neath same  every  week  from  this  publication, 
until  you  have  the  complete  set  of  24  pictures 
Look  each  picture  over  carefully,  and  thou  go 
thru  the  list  of  titles  beneath  same  and  pick  out 
the  best  title,  or  titles,  to  it.  Do  this  for  all  24 
pictures.  If  you  do  not  find  a  suitable  title  one 
week,  then  you  may  find  it  the  following  week 
or  some  other  week.  In  any  event,  the  full  list 
of  titles  (all  the  titles  you  can  use)  will  be  pul»- 
lished  by  the  time  Picture  No.  24  appears.  Every 
one  should  be  .in  this  game.  It  costs  you  nothing 
to  play.    Start  today. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  back  Pictures,  also  a  handsome 
pamphlet  describing  the  Picturegame.  Cut  out 
Picture  No.  $  on  this  page,  and  the  list  of  titles. 
Save  it  and  solve  it.  Do  the  same  with  Picture 
No.  4  next  week,  and  so  on.  You'll  have  a  lot  of 
fun  playing  this  game,  and  think  of  the  $4,000.00 
casli  in  prizes. 

Every  one  can  compete  in  the  Picturegame 

without  one  cent  of  expense,  and  we  will  gladly 
send  the  Rules,  showing  how  this  can  be  done 
(see  paragraphs  4  and  5)  to  any  one  who  asks 
for  it. 


Cut  out  the  picture  and  list  of  titles  beneath 
same,  save  them.  Do  the  same  until  you  have 
the  complete  set  of  24  pictures  and  titles.  You 
should  have  no  trouble  in  finding  the  best 
titles  to  the  pictures. 

Here  Is  Picture  No.  3 


1 


Hurry  Call 
As  He  Saw  It 
More  or  Less 
Explained 
War's  Effect 
Graft 
Dutiful 

A  Good  Thing 

Nowadays 

Driven  To  It 

Opportune 

The  Usual  Thing 

nis  Occupation 

Doing  His  Best 

Still  Better 

Nerve 

The  Game 

Both  Bombproof 


At  the  Party 

Curiosity 
Re9t  Cure 
Free  Sights 
The  Incrcaso 
Lesson  in  Morals 
Some  Job 
Making  Sure 
I'p  to  Date 
Preparedness 
Greater  Finance 
Method 
Keen  Sorrow 
Falling  Market 
A  Model  Patient 
The  Criterion 
Very  Obliging 
Plenty  of  Experience 


Found  Out 
Humane  Suggestion 

Wise  Head 

Modernity 

A  Small  Detail 

Gambling  in  Futures 

About  So 

Iu  Other  Field 

A  Popular  Movement 

Would  Help  Some 

Reminded 

Oue  Little  Word 

The  Source 

Back  From  Parla 

How  He  Lost 

Didn't  Notice  Her 

Why  She  Changed 


Go  thru  the  list  of  titles  printed  above  and 
pick  out  the  best  title  to  the  picture. 


CUT  OUT  EVERYTHING  ABOVE  THIS  BOR- 
DER, THEN  YOU  WILL  HAVE  THE  PICTURE 
AND  TITLES  IN  A  HANDY  FORM. 

Our  Special  FREE  Offer  to  You 

Be  Sure  You  Accept  It  Today — It  May  Be 
Withdrawn  at  Any  Time 

We  want  your  name  and  address,  and  we  want 
you  to  play  our  Picturegame.  Therefore,  right 
now,  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  the  cou- 
pon below,  and  mail  same  in  today — also  enclose 
2-cent  stamp — and  we  will,  in  a  short  time — and 
until  further  notice — send  you  without  obliga- 
tion or  expense,  postage  prepaid,  free  pictures, 
rules  (showing  how  every  one  can  compete  with- 
out expense),  and  complete  and  full  information 
telling  you  just  how  to  enter  and  play  this  easy 
and  interesting  Picturegame.  We  cannot  spare 
the  space  in  our  publication  to  tell  you  all  about 
this  game  and  its  many  new  and  novel  features, 
and  also  our  free  picture  offers,  so  let  us  have 
your  name  and  address  at  once,  so  we  can  send 
all  this  material  to  you. 

DO  IT  NOW 

This  Coupon  Will  Bring  Rules  and 
All  Explanations  Free 


Namo 


Street  and  No. 


City   State. 


TO  PICTUREGAME  EDITOR,  BOYCE  PUBLICATIONS. 

BOO  N.  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 
I  inclose  2-cent  stamp.  Please  send  me  by  return  mail,  free  and 
postpaid,  the  Rules  of  the  $4,000.00  Cash  Plctun game,  and  yonr  illus- 
trated pamphlet  telling  how  to  play  tho  Picturegame  well.  Also  with 
object  lessons,  and  various  helpful  information,  and  the  pictures  to 
date. 

NOTE— Friends  who  read  our  publications  at  yonr  house,  and  want 
to  get  all  particulars,  Rules,  and  the  free  pictures,  need  only  write  to 
us,  and  we  will  gladly  send  everything  to  them.  Just  the  same  as 
to  you. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
on<?  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 


VOL.  XLIV.  No.  12 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  JUNE  10,  1916 

FIVE  CENTS  PER  WEEK 

An  Experiment  in  Contentment 

The  Sunny  side  Social  Club  in  Winnebago  County,  Iowa 

By  Edwin  G.  Zorn 


IT  IS  Saturday  night  on  the  farm.  The  last 
chores  have  been  done  and  the  finishing  touches 
put  upon  the  final  tasks  of  a  long  and  busy 
day  at/out  the  house,  especially  in  the  kitchen. 
Supper  has  been  disposed  of  and  the  dishes  washed, 
following  which  comes  considerable  bustling  about 
on  the  part  of  fluttering  maids,  and  not  a  little 
patient  grooming  on  the  part  of  eager  youths,  to 
prepare  for  an  evening's  frolic.  Finally  the  last 
look  has  been  taken  in  the  long,  walnut-framed 
mirror,  the  last  ribbon  adjusted;  slowly  but  firmly 
the  last  refractory  lock  has  been  brushed  back  on 
the  shaggy  head.  Then  the  automobile  is  cranked 
up,  the  young  folks  loaded  in  and,  with  a  laughing 
good  by  to  a  week  of  toil,  they  are  driven  off, 
each  from  his  respective  home,  to  the  place  of 
merriment. 

The  scene  changes.  A  fair-haired  country  youth 
in  shirtsleeves  is  sitting  with  his  fiddle  beneath 
his  chin  and  bow  resting  on  the  strings,  ready  to 
strike  up  a  tune  when  the  rosy-cheeked  maid  at 
the  piano  gives  the  signal.  Out  in  the  room,  the 
busy  hum  of  voices  fills  the  air — of  farmer  girls 
who  are  exchanging  stories  of  the  week's  experi- 
ences, and  of  young  men,  more  familiar  with  barn- 
yard procedure  than  ballroom  etiquette,  who  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  gathering  to  learn  of  the 
recent  happenings  in  town  and  out. 

Presently  the  catchy  strains  of  a  popular  air 
rise  above  the  chatter,  resulting  in  much  scramb- 
ling for  partners.  First  one  couple  ventures  out 
upon  the  floor  and  then  another,  soon  filling  the 
room  with  gliding  and  pivoting  figures. 

The  first  dance  of  the  Farmers'  Sunnyside  Social 
Club  is  in  progress.  We  say  the  first,  because  it 
is  the  initial  attempt  of  the  newly  organized  society 
to  really  entertain  its  members  in  the  recently 
finished,  beautiful  and  spacious  community  center 
on  Sunnyside  Farm,  in  Winnebago  County,  Iowa. 
It  is  true  that  one  social  affair  had  already  been 
held  since  the  house  was  completed,  but  that  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  founder,  Jasper 
Thompson,  and  took  the  form  of  a  masquerade 
on  Hallowe'en. 

The  dancing  was  not  continued  late.  Midnight 
hours  are  strangers  on  the  farm,  and  so,  long 
before  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the  waltzing  and 
two-stepping  had  ceased  and  the  merrymakers  de- 
parted, leaving  the  house  dark  and  its  caretaker 
in  slumber. 

The  Farmers'  Sunnyside  Social  Club  is  a  com- 
munity organization,  having  at  its  disposal  the  use 
of  a  splendid  building  which  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $15,000  to  erect.  Both  are  the  product  of 
long  and  careful  thought,  and  the  philanthropic 


inclinations  of  Jasper  Thompson,  an  Iowa  farmer 
who  has  risen  from  a  frontiersman  and  early  set- 
tler to  one  of  the  wealthiest  landowners  in  north- 
ern Iowa. 

Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  flow  of  young 
people  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  and  towns  is 


Senator  Krnjon  and  Jasper  Thompson,  the 
Founder,  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Clubhouse 

due  largely  to  the  unattractiveness  of  country  life. 
How  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  contented  on  the 
farm,  breathing  its  wholesome  atmosphere,  is  a 
question  that  has  puzzled  many  of  the  nation's 
thinkers.  It  was  to  work  out  a  solution  of  this 
problem  that  the  club  was  formed  and  its  beau- 
tiful home,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 


tions, built.  With  a  life  that  is  rich  in  experience 
gained  from  many  years  spent  in  farming  and 
managing  farms,  and  from  world-wide  travel,  Mr. 
Thompson  is  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  an  effort  to  stem  this  tide  of  country  youth 
from  the  farm  to  the  city's  strange  life  and  tempta- 
tions. The  story  of  how  this  man,  now  in  life's 
twilight,  became  interested  in  this  work  reads 
like  a  chapter  from  a  popular  work  of  fiction. 

One  Sabbath  morning,  several  years  ago,  Chris- 
tine, a  Swedish  girl  of  17,  stood  at  the  gate  of  a 
big  farm  in  Kossuth  County,  Iowa.  Christine  wa£ 
unhappy.  In  spite  of  the  warmth  and  brightness 
of  the  morning  sun,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of  the 
broad  pastures  and  heavy  green  fields  of  growing 
grain,  in  spite  of  the  soft  breeze  that  fanned  her 
rosy  cheeks  and  silky  blonde  hair,  she  felt  a  long- 
ing— a  vague  longing  that  kept  her  standing  there 
dreamily  at  the  gate  looking  up  and  down  the  dusty 
road. 

For  six  days  she  had  toiled  like  a  woman,  caring 
for  the  household  of  her  three  brothers  and  their 
employer,  the  owner  and  overseer  of  the  ranch. 
She  had  not  shirked  her  work,  but  had  given  un- 
ceasingly of  her  young  strength  from  morning  to 
night.  At  last  Sunday  came,  and  when  she  had 
finished  her  early  work  the  restless  spirit  of  youth 
had  come  upon  her.  She  had  stolen  quietly  into 
her  little  room,  from  which  she  emerged  pres- 
ently dressed  in  fresh  white,  with  a  broad  pink 
sash  about  her  waist  and  a  neat  pink  ribbon  fas- 
tened in  her  hair. 

"Shall  we  go  to  church  today?"  she  had  asked 
of  the  eldest  of  the  brothers. 

"The  buggy's  broke,"  he  had  replied,  meaning 
that  he  was  not  inclined  to' indulge  his  little  sis- 
ter, and  with  that  he  and  the  other  two  had  gone 
off  upstairs  to  sleep  away  the  fatigue  from  a  week 
of  hard  labor. 

Thoroly  disappointed,  Christine  turned  around 
and  walked  slowly  out  of  the  house,  down  the 
path  to  the  gate.  For  an  hour  or  more  she  stood 
there,  hardly  moving,  her  blue  eyes  gazing 
hungrily  into  the  distance  over  the  road  whose 
dusty  surface  was  undisturbed  by  either  man  or 
beast.  Awakened  from  her  daydream  by  the 
remembrance  of  household  duties,  she  turned  to- 
ward the  house  to  prepare  the  midday  meal.  "But 
in  the  afternoon,"  she  said  to  herself,  "I  will  come 
out  again." 

Christine's  actions  on  this  and  the  following 
Sundays  set  the  portly  old  gentleman — the  over- 
seer— on  the  porch,  who  was  watching  her,  to 
thinking.  As  an  experienced  student  of  human 
nature,  he  immediately  saw  that  she  wanted  recrea- 
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tion,  a  change  of  sce»e  and  social  companionship. 
She  wanted  to  meet  other  girls  and  talk  with  them. 
She  wanted  to  go  where  her  nice  clothes  and  rosy 
checks  would  be  admired. 

There  immediately  followed  in  his  mind  the 
thought  that  Christine  was  answering  a  question 
over  which  there  has  been  much  discussion  on  the 
part  of  the  press  and  sociologists.  Why  do  the 
young  people  leave  the  farm?  Mr.  Thompson  had 
read  much  and  thought  considerably  on  that  ques- 
tion. During  his  60-year  residence  in  Iowa  he  had 
come  to  know  the  seriousness  of  a  decreasing  farm 
population  and  he  had  sought  the  remedy,  but 
found  it  not. 

Thinking  further  upon  this  subject,  led  on  by  the 
soc  ial  tragedy  of  poor,  unhappy  Christine,  his  mind 
searched  anew  for  the  solution  of  this  vexing  prob- 
lem, this  time  with  better  results.  More  than  six 
years  later,  after  much  reading,  thinking  and  plan- 
ning, his  idea  has  taken  definite  shape  and  stands 
today  in  the  form  of  a  community  house  that  is  re- 
markable tor  its  layout  and  architectural  beauty. 

The  building  is  surrounded  by  a  scene  that  is 
typical  of  the  Hawkeye  State.  To  the  south,  wide 
cornfields  with  their  tasseled  grain  at  harvest  time 
swaying  in  the  breeze,  impress  the  visitor  with  a 
feeling  of  vastness.  To  the  west,  a  well-planted 
orchard  lends  variation  to  the  landscape,  while  on 
the  east  are  to  be  seen  substantial  buildings  that 
give  an  air  of  permanence  to  the  surroundings.  To 
the  north  is  a  broad  stretch  of  pasture. 

The  architect  in  planning  the  building  made  it 
harmonize  with  its  setting.  Its  most  important 
lines  are  the  long,  low-sweeping  lines  of  the  prairie. 
The  building  is  68  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide.  It  is 
two  stories  in  height  and  is  built  of  hollow  clay 
building  tile,  covered  with  white  stucco.  The  gen- 
eral dimensions  of  the  structure  and  the  material  of 
which  it  is  built  express  that  basic  solidity  and 
permanence  that  is  the  fundamental  characteristic 
of  the  land  upon  which  it  stands,  while  the  red  tile 
roof  and  the  green  fields  sloping  away  in  the  dis- 
tance produce  a  color  effect  that  is  harmonious 
and  pleasing. 

On  the  inside  of  the  house  at  the  west  end  is  a 
large  assembly  hall  20  by  32  feet,  with  a  high  ceil- 
ing. Steps  lead  up  from  it  into  a  hallway  that 
runs  lengthwise  of  the  building  and  is  on  the 
second  floor.  Adjoining  the  large  hall  and  on  each 
side  of  the  passageway  are  cloak  and  coat  rooms 
for  the  men  and  women.  Next  to  these  is  the 
library,  and  then  a  small  hallway  which  leads  to 
sleeping  rooms  at  the  east  end  of  this  floor,  which 
are  occupied  by  the  caretaker  of  the  building.  On 
the  first  floor  are  the  living  and  dining  rooms, 


kitchen  and  one  bedroom,  which  are  also  used  by 
the  occupant. 

Beneath  the  assembly  hall  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building  are  the  laundry  and  workshop,  which  have 
cement  floors  and  complete  plumbing  apparatus. 
The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  equipped  with 
water  and  sewerage  systems.  No  permanent  light- 
ing fixtures  have  as  yet  been  installed.  With  this 
exception,  the  house  has  as  many  conveniences  as 
any  city  home. 

This  house  is  essentially  a  farmers'  clnb,  to 
which  all  within  traveling  distance  will  belong. 
The  members  can  use  the  public  hall  for  whatso- 
ever they  desire.  Farmers  can  meet  there  to  hear 
a  lecture  on  soil  fertility  or  other  Important  agri- 
cultural subjects;  their  wives  can  use  the  hall  for 
a  quilting  bee,  or  the  young  people  for  a  social 
affair.  It  can  be  used  as  a  church  or  a  Sunday 
school. 

The  library  will  be  equipped  with  good  reading 
matter  to  suit  the  varying  tastes  of  all  ages  and  dis- 
positions. In  it  visitors  can  enjoy  quiet  hours  of 
reading  or  study.  In  a  laboratory  which  will  be 
fitted  up,  probably  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house, 
the  farmer  can  make  simple  tests  of  his  soil,  feeds, 
seeds,  or  whatever  may  be  necessary,  thereby 
affording  him  an  opportunity  .to  eliminate  much  of 
the  guesswork  in  the  cultivation  of  his  soil.  The 
spacious  grounds,  including  tennis  courts  and  a 
baseball  diamond,  will  lure  those  who  are  sport- 
ively inclined  to  the  community  for  recreation.  In 
summer  the  broad,  well-shaded  porches  will  offer 
an  inviting  resting  place,  while  in  winter  the  cozy 
living-room  will  invite  the  visitor  for  a  half-hour's 
chat  with  a  neighbor,  or  whoever  might  chance  to 
call. 

The  "movies"  will  not  be  neglected,  nor  will  en- 
tertainments or  other  light  amusements  be  over- 
looked in  making  the  "club"  a  strong  rival  for  city 
attractions.  The  State  College  has  already  pledged 
its  support  in  the  way  of  lectures  and  programs, 
covering  farming  problems  and  domestic  science. 

Agriculture  is  the  basic  industry  of  this  great 
nation.  Our  forefathers,  from  the  Pilgrims  in  New 
England  to  the  settlers  along  the  south  Atlantic 
seaboard,  tilled  the  soil  as  one  of  the  first  requisites 
to  well-fed,  strong  and  healthy  citizens  and  a  sound 
government.  Build  a  great,  strong  manhood  and 
womanhood  on  the  farm  today  and  our  villages, 
towns  and  cities  will  be  strong  and  prosperous. 
But  in  order  to  have  a  substantial  rural  population, 
we  must  make  the  farm  an  attractive  workshop. 

"Our  central  thought  in  establishing  this  institu- 
tion," said  Jasper  Thompson,  "is  to  emphasize  the 
social  life  on  the  farm.    One  of  the  reasons  why 


Io  wa  lost  in  rural  population  the  last  few  years 
was  the  lack  of  social  life  on  the  farm.  During 
earlier  times  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  farmers 
to  drive  ten  miles  to  visit  their  neighbors,  while 
now,  in  this  motor  age,  they  don't  go  inside  each 
other's  homes  in  years.  They  are  too  busy  to  be 
sociable.  There  are  not  enough  of  them  on  the 
farm's,  consequently  they  have  to  work  every  min- 
ute to  keep  tilings  going. 

"And  the  country  town  as  a  meeting  place  for  the 
rural  population  is  a  failure.  It  offers  the  livery 
barn  and  the  sidewalks  for  the  men,  and  the  gro- 
cery stores  for  their  wives.  As  a  social  center,  the 
livery  barn  has  a  vicious  influence,  and  sidewalk 
and  grocery  store  sociability  is  altogether  inade- 
quate. We  have  tried  to  get  at  the  right  solution 
by  putting  our  social  center  out  in  the  country, 
w'  ere  the  farmers  will  feel  that  it  really  belongs 
to  them,  and  where  they  will  make  use  of  it.  They 
don't  like  to  go  to  social  gatherings  in  town,  be- 
cause they  feel  out  of  place." 

The  establishment  of  the  Farmers'  Sunnyside 
Social  Club  and  the  building  of  its  house  at  a  point 
six  miles  from  town,  is  admittedly  an  experiment. 
Its  author  and  founder,  Jasper  Thompson,  and 
those  interested,  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  success, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  these  commu- 
nity houses  dot  the  countryside. 

The  house  was  finished  during  the  year  just 
closed,  being  dedicated  on  September  11.  More 
than  3,000  people  from  all  walks  of  life  attended 
the  ceremonies,  which  featured  Senator  Kenyon  of 
Iowa,  and  other  notables.  The  dedication  of  the 
building  took  the  form  of  a  huge  picnic,  to  which 
the  country  folk  and  others  brought  their  lunch, 
which  was  consumed  in  the  orchard  of  Sunnyside 
Farm.  Outdoor  games  of  all  kinds  made  the  day's 
program  varied  and  interesting,  while  speakers  of 
national  repute  thrilled  a  large  audience  with 
stirring  addresses.  Altogether  it  was  a  memorable 
occasion. 

Since  that  time,  the  first  social  affair  held  in  the 
house  was  on  Hallowe'en,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. On  Thanksgiving  day,  a  permanent  organ- 
ization was  formed,  with  officers  and  committees, 
in  which  the  young  people  of  the  community  play 
a  prominent  part.  In  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
this  article  is  described  the  first  dance  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  newly  formed  "club,"  on  the 
Saturday  evening   following  Thanksgiving. 

Developments  up  to  the  present  time  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Farmers'  Sunnyside  Social  Club  will 
be  eminently  successful  and  fulfill  the  expectations 
of  its  founder,  who  has  given  so  liberally  in  time 
and  money  to  this  most  worthy  undertaking. 


Letters  From  a  Live  County  Agent 

Sound  Business  Management  the  Foundation  of  Their  Cannery  Project 


COUNTY  AGENT'S  OFFICE, 
SOMEWHERE  IN  AMERICA, 

APRIL  26,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 
Many  a  good  business  has  gone  to  the  scrap  heap 
because  the  partners  quarreled;  many  a  church 
has  been  wrecked  by  dissension. 

When  Solomon  said:  "In  the  multitude  of  coun- 
selors there  is  safety,"  he  didn't  have  in  mind 
democratic  institutions.  In  those  days  a  king 
called  in  his  counselors  for  advice.  If  he  liked  the 
advice,  he  took  it;  if  he  didn't,  he  was  just  as  apt 
to  take  the  life  of  the  adviser,  if  he  felt  like  it. 

Now,  then,  in  our  cannery  and  standardizing 
plant  also  it  is  true  that  "A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand."  It  is  also  true  that  in  the 
multitude  of  counselors  there  is  only  confusion  and 
not  safety  at  all.  The  cackling  of  geese  saved 
Rome,  but  it  won't  help  a  bit  with  the  cannery. 
And  that  remark  applies  to  me  as  well  as  to  others. 

Here's  the  real  point:  Management  requires 
such  a  clear-cut  division  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility, such  a  respect  of  "line-fences,"  as  will  put 
each  burden  on  shoulders  fitted  to  bear  it.  Get 
that  good  and  strong,  for  it  means  that  a  lot  of 
us  will  help  more  by  keeping  a  complete  (if  pain- 
ful) silence  than  by  advising.  We  stand  or  fall 
on  sound  business  management. 

The  game  we  are  undertaking  is  not  a  new  one; 
nothing  experimental  about  it.  Our  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  have  been  working  successfully 
under  our  plan  for  years.  And  they,  too,  make 
a  clear-cut  division  of  power  and  responsibility 
into  three  parts: 

1.  A  Board  of  Directors,  composed  almost 
wholly  of  fruit  growers.  2.  A  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  men  living 
at  the  shipping  point,  some  at  least  of  them  being 
successful  bankers.  8.  A  well-paid  and  highly 
efficient  Manager  of  the  plant. 

The  directors  decide  on  policies,  limit  the  kinds 
of  business  to  be  engaged  in,  and  have  supervision 
of  the  marketing  game.  They  meet  once  a  month 
as  a  rule. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  apt  to  be  in  session 


nearly  every  day.  It  has  charge  of  loans,  dis- 
counts, payment  of  employes,  sales,  contracts, 
credits,  collections  and  payment  to  members  of 
returns  from  sales. 

The  Manager  has  complete  and  unhampered  con- 
trol of  the  operation  of  the  plant,  and  in  our  case 
would  have  charge  both  of  the  head  canner  and 
his  crews  and  of  the  head  standardizer  and  packer 
and  his  crews. 

The  Manager  also  keeps  daily  accounts  of  each 
operation,  with  cost  of  same;  watches  for  leaks, 
suggests  changes  that  make  for  economy;  keeps 
in  touch  with  growers  to  keep  up  a  good  supply 
and  prevent  an  over-supply  from  day  to  day;  hires 
and  fires  the  help;  searches  the  market  for  out- 
lets which  he  reports  to  the  Finance  Committee 
and  board  of  directors  for  action.  He  handles  no 
money  at  all.  To  hire  a  cheap  or  inferior  man  for 
this  position  would  be  the  height  of  business  folly. 

Now  look  what  has  been  done  by  California  and 
Oregon.  It  is  really  a  marvelous  thing,  but  one 
which  can  be  done  here  with  greater  certainty  of 
profit.  It  costs  those  Pacific  Coast  men  twice  as 
much  to  lay  a  bushel  of  apples  in  New  York  as  it 
costs  us  to  put  a  barrel  there,  and  our  fruit  is 
better  than  theirs.  Yet  their  organizations  have 
made  a  handsome  profit  in  spite  of  the  terrific 
handicap  of  that  freight  charge.  "Some  pumpkins," 
those  western  fellows.  And  we  have  a  mortal  cinch 
both  for  fresh  fruit  and  for  canned  products  if  we 
organize  and  standardize  as  they  did,  and  in  just 
the  same  manner. 

Are  you  prepared  to  do  this?  This  is  the  last 
of  the  series  of  letters.  We  have  a  plan  far  more 
attractive  and  less  burdensome  than  the  plan 
adopted  and  made  successful  in  California  and 
Oregon.  Are  you  anxious  enough  for  higher  prices 
to  want  to  find  out  what  that  plan  is,  and  to  go 
in  if  the  plan  shows  on  its  face  that  it  is  clean, 
thoro  and  as  safe  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
make  it?  I  shall  await  your  answer  to  this  let- 
ter with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  We  are  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  the  cannery  would  put 
the  apple  business  squarely  on  its  feet.  But  it's 
up  to  the  men  who  have  read  this  series  of  letters 


to  say  whether  they  want  to  go  farther,  or  whether 
they  are  going  to  bury  the  project  and  go  on  as 
in  the  indifferent  past. 

Don't  wait  for  your  neighbor  to  answer.  I  would 
rather  hear  a  flat  and  decisive  "No"  than  have  no 
answer  at  all.  A  "No"  shows  courage  and  decision 
quite  as  much  as  a  "Yes,"  and  will  help  us  to 
determine  whether  to  go  ahead  this  spring.  But 
if  there  is  no  answer  from  you,  that's  pretty  hope- 
less. It  is  impossible  to  go  ahead  without  cour- 
age and  faith  and  enthusiasm,  and  these  qualities 
do  not  consort  with  silence.  Very  truly  yours, 
YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT. 

Use  a  Thermometer  in  Churning 

WHY  it  takes  longer  to  churn  at  one  time 
than  at  another  when  all  conditions  seem 
to  be  the  same,  is  a  question  housewives 
often  ask  the  dairy  experts  of  Clemson  College. 
The  answer  is  that  temperature  is  a  big  factor  in 
the  churning  of  cream.  The  butterfat  particles 
have  to  be  warm  or  they  will  not  stick  to  each 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  too  hot,  they 
will  not  only  not  unite,  but  will  break  up  into  still 
smaller  particles.  This  condition  is,  however,  not 
common. 

Cream  should  be  churned  at  such  a  temperature 
that  butter  will  come  in  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes.  Churning  less  than  an  hour  causes  a  loss 
of  fat  in  the  buttermilk.  Churning  longer  than 
forty-five  minutes  is  wasting  time. 

The  way  to  be  sure  about  churning  temperatures 
is  to  have  a  dairy  thermometer,  which  can  be 
bought  for  the  price  of  a  pound  of  butter.  It  is 
foolish  to  waste  hours  churning  when  a  good  ther- 
mometer can  be  had  for  30  cents.  A  difference  of 
only  a  few  degrees  will  make  churning  a  matter  of 
minutes  or  of  hours.  Use  a  dairy  thermometer  and 
save  butterfat,  time,  patience  and  money. 


It  is  well  to  keep  a  permanent  record  of  one's 
fruit  orchard.  This  record  should  show  the  loca- 
tion, the  variety  and  the  date  of  planting  of  each 
tree. 
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SPONSORING  THE  SOY  BEAN 

How  Brace  Fain  Introdticed  It  Into  Greene  County,  Illinois 


BRACE  FAIX  is  a  triple-geared,  ninety  horse 
power  combination  of  dynamics  and  efficiency. 
Out  in  Greene  County,  Illinois,  he  is  mas- 
sacring Corn  Belt  traditions  with  the  precision 
and  accuracy  of  a  German  crew  engaged  in  mark- 
edly decreasing  the  number  of  Tommy  Atkins'  -in 
the  population  of  Piccadilly.  From  a  southern  Illi- 
nois viewpoint  a  German  42-centimeter  has  nothing 
on  Fain.  He  is  after  results,  and  generally  it  is 
a  good  bet  that  he  will  accomplish  what  he  at- 
tempts. 

A  few  seasons  ago  when  Fain  introduced  soy 
beans  into  his  neighborhood  the  local  farmers  be- 
gan to  predict  failure  for  the  new  crop.    One  of 


When  It  (iinics  to   Making  Pork,  the  Soy   Bean  I 
the  Form  of  Pasture,  Grain.  Meal  or  D 

the  worst  droughts  in  years  appeared  to  be  hand 
in  hand  with  knockers  in  the  effort  to  make  the  soy 
bean  in  Greene  County  feel  like  yellow  ribbon  on 
the  seventeenth  of  March.  The  dry  spell  continued; 
the  corn,  grain  and  grass  crops  were  so  thirsty  that 
they  began  to  dry  up  and  die.  The  beans  kept  green 
and  continued  to  grow  and  ultimately  produced  a 
wealth  of  forage  and  grain  which  were  converted 
into  pork  by  the  "hogging  off"  method  that  com- 
manded a  premium  price  on  the  St.  Louis  market. 
This  practical  example  of  the  soy  bean's  camel-like 
ability  to  go  a  long  time  without  a  drink  did  more 
towards  popularizing  the  crop  thru  Greene  and  Jer- 
sey Counties  than  an  army  of  experts  and  a  train- 
load  of  agricultural  reading  matter  could  have  ac- 
complished. 

Brace  Fain  faoed  and  solved  a  mighty  intricate 
farming  problem.  Maybe  you  will  not  agree  with 
his  method  of  management.  Perhaps  you  will 
call  him  an  out  and  out  revolutionist.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  will  pay  you  to  read  about  the  way  in  which 
he  farms  and  his  reasons  for  farming  in  this  un- 
usual way.  Mr.  Fain  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan 
University  and  he  also  has  spent  some  time  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  Canada, 
altho  as  Fain  himself  says,  "most  of  my  farming 
knowledge  ha3  come  thru  bucking  up  against  prob- 
lems right  out  in  the  field  or  in  the  feedlot." 

Fain  farms  in  one  of  the  best  grain-growing  sec- 
tions of  the  Sucker  State.  He  operates  a  670-acre 
farm  which  previous  to  his  occupancy  had  been  ten- 
anted by  soil-robbing  grain  croppers  for  fifteen 
years.  You  who  are  acquainted  with  crop-share 
tenancy  in  the  Middle  West  can  pretty  well  picture 
the  condition  the  farm  was  in  when  Fain  took 
charge.  Naturally  the  new  owner  wanted  to  follow 
a  line  of  farming  which  would  return  him  a  good 
Income,  while  he  also  wanted  to  build  up  the  pro- 
ductivity of  his  land.  Fain  Is  a  good  business  man 
competent  to  consider  impartially  the  pro  and  con 
of  every  farming  argument.  He  has  to  see  de- 
pendable  results  definitely  set  down  In  black  and 
white  before  he  commits  himself  to  any  new  ven- 
ture. That  is  probably  why  he  and  his  plans^  or- 
dinarily come  out  at  the  long  end  of  the  horn. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  stockyards  manure 
to  be  had  at  about  $15  per  carload  in  St.  Louis,  only 
fifty  miles  from  the  farm,  but  Fain  did  not  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to' enrich  his  land  be- 
cause he  feared  that  he  would  introduce  disease 
and  weeds  of  all  kinds  onto  the  farm.  "If  my  hogs 
pick  up  cholera  from  this  purchased  fertilizer  and  if 
I  lose  $500  worth  of  hogs  my  profits  from  pork  will 
be  black-eyed  for  several  seasons,"  reasoned  Fain, 
"while  I  already  have  enough  weeds  to  fight  with- 
out bringing  any  more  to  the  farm." 


at  Its  Best;  Either  in 
rj  Roughage 


By  G.  H.  Dacy 

Then  Fain  got  down  to  the  meat  of  the  southern 
Illinois  situation.  He  appreciated  the  method  of 
farming  which  he  elected  to  follow  must  be  adapted 
to  a  large  acreage  without  verging  in  any  way  on 
bonanza  grain  farming.  He  knew  that  he  could 
not  use  alfalfa  as  a  definite  part  of  his  rotation 
because  of  the  labor  problem  which  would  annually 
arise  in  handling  sixty  and  seventy  acre  fields 
of  alfalfa.  Fain,  however,  wanted  to  use  some  al- 
falfa  in  his  farming  scheme,  as  he  highly  valued  the 
hay,  so  he  enlisted  the  legume  in  his  system  as  a 

catch  crop  to  be  grown 
in  five  to  ten  acre  plots 
with  the  idea  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency 
and  productive  capaci- 
ty of  one  acre. 

Fain  wanted  to  grow 
some  soil  -  improving 
crop  in  his  rotation 
which  he  could  market 
in  the  form  of  grain  or 
seed  and  some  livestock 
product.  The  soy  bean 
looked  good  to  him,  so 
he  finally  selected  it  as 
a  sidekick  operation  to 
his  work  of  producing 
wheat,  corn,  clover  and 
beef.  Fain  was  not  one 
of  those  theorists  who 
could  see  much  money 
in  feeding  80-cent  corn 
to  make  8-cent  hogs. 
Still  he  liked  the  pork 
business.  The  soy 
bean  promised  to  sup- 
ply him  with  good  for- 
age as  well  as  grain 
and  hay  for  winter  feed- 
ing operations  in  the 
hog  pen.  It  also 
claimed  that  it  would 
improve  the  fertility  of  his  lands,  acting  as  a  sec- 
ond-hand manure  while  it  would  produce  paying 
crops  of  seed  which  could  be  sold  for  from  $2.50  to 
$3  per  bushel.  Fain  gave  Mr.  Soy  Bean  a  chance 
to  make  good. 

The  first  year  Mr.  Fain  put  in  eight  acres  of 
Haberlant  and  Wilson  soy  beans  which  he  planted 
in  cultivated  rows,  3  feet  8  inches  apart,  using  a 
corn-planter  in  the  seeding  operation.  He  plowed 
the  beans  three  times.  The  worst  drought  ever 
experienced  in  Greene  County  occurred  that  year 
and  the  beans  were  about  the  only  crop  in  the  sec- 
tion that  kept  green.  After  the  beans  were  well 
formed  and  when  the  bottom  leaves  were  turning 
yellow,  about  175  100- 
pound  shoats  were 
turned  into  the  field, 
shelled  corn  also  being 
fed  in  troughs  to  the 
hogs.  The  porkers 
gained  between  2  and 
2%  pounds  apiece  daily 
during  their  thirty-day 
feast  on  the  beans  and 
corn. 

It  was  at  this  time 
that  Fain  vaccinated 
his  hogs.  He  did  not 
lose  any  from  cholera 
altho  the  hog  plague 
worked  havoc  in  his 
immediate  vicinity. 
Since  that  time  he  has 
never  vaccinated  a  hog 
nor  has  he  lost  a  single 
animal  from  this  dis- 
ease. He  attributes  the 
health  of  his  herd  to 
the  soy  beans,  which 
have  constituted  a 
daily  luxury  in  the  hog 
ration,  as  he  believes 
that  the  soy  bean  as  a 
corrective  keeps  the 
hogs  in  healthy  condi- 
tion due  to  its  laxative  nature  and  that  on  account 
of  the  health  and  thrift  of  the  hogs  the  animals 
are  better  able  to  resist  disease.  This  is  no  theory 
nor  pet  hobby  of  any  crank.  It  is  merely  the  prac- 
tical opinion  of  a  thinking  farmer  who  has  care- 
fully watched  his  porkers  in  the  field  and  feed- 
lot.    As  such,  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  soy  bean  was  thus  introduced  with  honor 
to  Greene  County.  However,  its  far-reaching  influ- 
ence in  the  way  of  soil  improvement  was  not  par- 
ticularly emphasized  until  the  following  season.  It 


came  about  in  this  wise:  That  fall  Brace  Fain 
plowed  the  bean  leavings  14  inches  deep  with  a 
deep  tiller.  Then  the  next  spring  he  carefully  pre- 
pared the  land  for  alfalfa,  exercising  all  the  pre- 
cautions in  the  way  of  using  lime,  inoculating  the 
soil  and  seed  and  planting  good  seed.  For  fifteen 
years  this  field  had  fared  the  fate  of  tenant-farmed 
land.  It  was  about  all  in  as  regards  the  possibility 
of  making  profitable  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  grass. 
Fain  had  harvested  a  crop  of  cowpea  hay  from  the 
field  before  he  raised  the  beans. 

About  the  fifteenth  of  April  Fain  sowed  twenty 
pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  and  one  bushel  of  oats  per 
acre  on  the  field  in  separate  drills.  When  the  al- 
falfa was  about  an  inch  or  so  high  he  applied  five 
tons  of  ground  limestone  per  acre.  Every  one  pre- 
dicted that  both  the  alfalfa  and  the  oats  would  be 
smothered  by  the  lime,  but  they  weren't.  The  first 
year  the  alfalfa  was  clipped  twice,  once  when  the 
oat  crop  which  yielded  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre 
was  harvested,  and  later  when  the  weeds  began 
to  bother.  The  second  season  forty  tons  of  excel- 
lent alfalfa  hay,  a  yield  of  five  tons  per  acre,  were 
harvested  from  this  tract.  Experts  have  called 
the  patch  one  of  the  best  small  fields  of  alfalfa 
in  the  State.  Fain  believes  in  fighting  weeds  in  the 
alfalfa  patch  with  the  disc  harrow.  To  see  him 
harrow  and  cross-harrow  his  patches  you  would 
swear  that  he  was  going  to  ruin  the  stands,  but  he 
does  not  effect  any  injury  except  that  he  smears  all 
the  weeds  so  that  they  think  twice  before  attempt- 
ing a  second  invasion. 

The  second  season  Fain  cropped  ninety  acres  to 
soy  beans  which  were  grown  in  tilled  rows  about 
38  inches  apart.  Forty  acres  were  cut  and  thrashed 
for  seed,  yielding  ten  bushels  per  acre  during  a 
second  dry  season.  Fain  grew  three  varieties: 
Haberlants,  Black  Beauties  and  Iota  Sans.  He  con- 
siders the  Haberlant  best  adapted  to  southern  Illi- 
nois conditions.  It  is  a  good  yielder  of  seed;  it 
matures  at  the  right  time,  it  produces  fine  hay, 
about  two  to  two  and  one-half  tons  per  acre,  which 
does  not  show  very  coarse  stems,  while  the  hogs 
clean  it  up  to  a  fare-ye-well  when  it  is  used  in  the 
farm  calendar  as  a  pasture  crop  for  swine.  The 
Iota  San  is  a  very  early  maturer,  but  it  does  not 
attain  sufficient  size  under  Sucker  State  conditions 
to  suit  Mr.  Fain.  His  experience  also  was  that 
the  Black  Beauty  is  better  adapted  for  hay  than  it 
is  for  forage  or  seed  production. 

"The  Haberlant  requires  about  120  days  to  make 
seed,"  said  Mr.  Fain,  "while  the  Iota  San  produces 
seed  in  about  ninety  days  and  the  Black  Beauty 
matures  seed  in  130  days.  Frequently  I  am  able 
to  save  a  good  share  of  the  leaves  in  the  Haberlant 
variety  even  where  I  produce  seed.  I  generally 
have  to  mow  my  beans  for  seed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing when  they  are  wet  with  dew,  as  otherwise  the 
beans  waste  on  quite  a  scale  by  popping  from  the 
dry  pods  when  the  mower  lays  them  down.   To  date 


Brace  Fain  Found  Tha 
Morses  and  «'attle,  and 
Clover  Hay 


t  Soy  Mean  Straw  Was  Valuable  for  Feeding  »o 
Was  as    Well   Worth    Storing    in    His    Bams  as 


I  have  used  a  mower  to  harvest  the  beans,  hut 
this  year  I  am  going  to  try  a  bean  puller,  as  it  cuts 
the  plants  closer  to  the  ground  and  results  in  less 
waste  of  seed  and  fodder.  This  year  I  planted  my 
beans  in  thirty  2-inch  rows,  while  I  always  use 
riding  cultivators  in  the  tilling  work.  Usually  I 
tli rash  outside,  as  the  dust  is  so  bad  that  interior 
thrashing  is  practically  prohibited.  I  cither  thrash 
the  beans  as  soon  as  they  are  stacked  before  they 
begin  to  sweat,  or  else  I  wait  for  eight  or  ten  weeks 
Continued  on  1'age  375 
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Displacement  of  Horses  by  Tractors 

Gleaned  From  the  Government  Investigation  Among  Illinois  Farmers 


IN  INVESTIGATING  the  value  of  the  tractor 
from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  specialists 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  ob- 
tained from  over  400  owners  of  tractors  in  Illinois 
reports  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  horses  which  the 
tractor  had  enabled 
them  to  do  away  with 
in  the  farm  work.  The 
following  analysis  of 
about  200  reports  from 
typical  cornbelt  farms 
is  taken  from  Farmers' 
Bulletin  719,  "An  Eco- 
nomic Study  of  the 
Farm  Tractor  in  the 
Corn  Belt:" 

Many  men  look  to  the 
tractor  to  enable  them 
to  do  away  with  the 
use  of  horses  for  farm 
work,  at  least  in  great 
part.  To  date,  how- 
ever, the  tractor  has 
not  displaced  horses  to 
the  extent  commonly 
expected  by  pur- 
chasers, but  its  great- 
est advantage,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  does  the 
heavy  work  quickly, 
and  thus  completes  it 
within  the  proper 
season,  since  it  places 
at  the  farmer's  com- 
mand a  large  amount 
of  power  when  needed. 

The  tractor  does  dis- 
place horses  to  some 
extent,  but  only  in 
about  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  where  it  is  used 
on  the  same  number 
of  acres  previously 
farmed.  In  these  in- 
stances the  horses  dis- 
placed average  only 
about  four,  and  repre- 
sent slightly  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  tractor  outfit. 
The  number  of  horses 

displaced  does  not  appear  to  vary  to  any  great  ex- 
tent with  the  size  of  the  outfit,  about  as  many 
horses  being  laid  off  after  the  purchase  of  a  small 
outfit  as  after  buying  a  large  one.   The  number  will 


vary  under  different  conditions,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal influencing  factors  being  the  number  of  acres 
farmed  per  horse  and  the  distribution  of  the  work 
thruout  the  year.    In  the  corn  belt,  horses  are  sel- 


The  Main  Advantage  o£  a  Tractor  Is  Not  in  the  Horses  It  Displaces,  hut  in  the  Ability  to  Do  Any  Task 
at  the  Best  Time  tor  Doing  It,  Never  Long  at  the  Best 

dom  displaced  on  farms  where  the  average  tilled 
acreage  per  horse  is  30  or  more.  On  the  farms 
in  Illinois  where  horses  were  displaced  by  the 
tractor,  one  horse  had  been  kept  for  each  20 


acres  of  tilled  land.  After  the  purchase  of  the 
tractor,  one  horse  was  kept  for  each  30  acres  of 
tilled  land,  or  approximately  the  same  as  on  farms 
on  which  no  horses  were  displaced. 

There  is  much  work 
on  most  farms  for 
which  it  is  neither 
practicable  nor  profit- 
able to  use  the  tractor. 
This  is  especially  true 
in  the  corn  belt  section, 
where  cultivating  fre- 
quently requires  more 
power  at  one  time  than 
any  other  farm  opera- 
tion. Few,  if  any,  trac- 
tors, according  to  re- 
ports received,  are  util- 
ized for  such  work  with 
entire  satisfaction,  and 
it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  retain  a  consid- 
erable number  of 
horses  after  the  tractor 
is  bought. 

A  study  of  the  distri- 
bution of  horse  labor 
on  a  typical  corn  belt 
farm  indicates  that  the 
peak  load,  that  is,  the 
greatest  amount  of 
work,  comes  about  the 
end  of  May,  which  is 
the  season  when  corn 
cultivating  is  at  its 
height. 

On  ninety-two  Illi- 
nois farms  where  no 
change  in  the  acreage 
was  made  after  the 
purchase  of  the  tractor, 
an  average  of  twelve 
horses  per  farm  had 
previously  been  kept. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  horses  per  farm, 
placed  on  these  farms, 
an  average  of  not  quite 
three  horses  per  fram. 
On  thirty-one,  or  about 
one-third  of  t  h  es  e 
farms,  no  horses  were 
laid  off. 

The  raising  of  colts  is -an  industry  of  consid- 
erable importance  on  farms  in  the  corn  belt,  and 
it  would  seem  natural  to  expect  that  where  trac- 
Continued  on  Page  375 


Combating  Contagious  Abortion 

Cattle  Raisers  Should  Realize  the  Importance  of  the  Disease  and  the 

Necessity  for  Its  Eradication 


CONTAGIOUS  abortion  among  cattle,  the  an- 
nual loss  from  which  was  estimated  a  few 
years  ago  to  be  $20,000,000,  is  spreading  so 
rapidly  thru  the  country  that  from  an  economic 
standpoint  it  threatens  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  of  animal  diseases.  Formerly  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  dairy  cows  and  farm  beef 
herds,  it  has  now  found  its  way  to  the  range,  where 
losses  in  some  instances  have  run  as  high  as  one- 
half  of  the  calf  crop.  Here  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  make  its  control  difficult.  For  this 
reason  it  is  important  that  stockmen  should  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  disease  and  the  necessity  for 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  preventing  its  spread. 

At  the  present  time  sanitary  and  hygienic  meas- 
ures are  the  only  means  of  control  which  have 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness.  The  drugs  and 
proprietary  preparations  which  have  been  advo- 
cated for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  the  disease  are 
regarded  by  the  specialists  of  the  department  as  In- 
effective, and  their  use  cannot  be  recommended.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  proper  disinfec- 
tion of  premises,  and  in  particular  of  breeding  ani- 
mals, will  do  ranch  to  minimize  losses. 

Recently  preparations  known  as  "bacterins,"  con- 
sisting of  a  suspension  of  the  killed  onanisms  of 
abortion,  and  serum  obtained  from  infected  ani- 
mals, have  come  .'nto  use  and  can  be  obtained  from 
several  linns  who  manufacture  biologic  products. 
These  products  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
and  much  time  must  elapse  before  their  true  value 
can  be  determined.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  this 
line  of  treatment  offers  the  most  scientific  and 


reasonable  method  of  combating  the  disease,  and 
our  only  hope  of  eventually  controlling  abortion 
lies  in  the  future  development  of  an  effective  vac- 
cine or  serum. 

The  organism  which  causes  the  disease  may  be 
conveyed  from  cow  to  cow  by  means  of  the  bull,  or 
may  enter  the  system  with  contaminated  food.  All 
aborting  animals  and  all  showing  a  discharge 
should,  therefore,  be  isolated  from  the  healthy 
members  of  the  herd  in  order  to  eliminate,  so  far 
as  possible,  infective  material.  Infected  stables 
should  be  thoroly  cleansed  with  a  standard  dis- 
infectant applied  with  a  force  or  spray  pump,  the 
disinfection  of  the  contaminated  stall  being  re- 
peated after  each  abortion.  Manure  and  contami- 
nated litter  should  be  promptly  removed  and 
plowed  under  to  prevent  access  to  it  by  other  cat- 
tle. Detailed  instructions  for  the  disinfection  of 
both  the  cow  and  the  bull  are  contained  in  Circular 
216  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Many  herd  owners  fail  to  observe  these  precau- 
tions because  they  do  not  realize  that  the  infection 
is  present  in  their  herds.  The  disease  is  insidious, 
it  usually  requires  a  long  time  to  develop,  does  not 
reveal  itself  by  warning  symptoms,  and  does  not, 
indeed,  appear  to  affect  in  any  way  the  general 
health  of  the  animal.  In  consequence,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  infection  will  have  spread  thruout 
the  herd  before  the  owner  is  aware  of  any  danger. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  tests  which  can  be 
employed  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  infection, 
but  from  a  practical  standpoint  these  possess  some 
drawbacks.     All   infected   animals  do  not  abort. 


Furthermore,  after  two  or  three  abortions,  cows 
appear  to  acquire  a  natural  immunity,  and  are 
thereafter  quite  capable  of  normal  reproduction, 
altho  they  continue  to  react  to  the  tests.  A  posi- 
tive reaction,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  a  healthy  calf  will  not  be  born. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  several  animals 
have  aborted  within  a  short  period  is  in  itself  sug- 
gestive evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  disease. 
Furthermore,  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  cows 
which  have  acquired  immunity,  altho  apparently 
healthy  themselves,  the  infection  persists  and  they 
are  able  to  transmit  the  disease  to  others.  For  this 
reason,  when  the  infection  has  once  established 
itself  in  a  herd.the  whole  herd  should  be  considered 
infected,  and  all  abortions,  retained  afterbirths,  and 
all  tendency  to  sterility  should  be  regarded  as 
manifestations  of  the  disease. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  infected 
animals  are  to  be  disposed  of.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  herds  in  which  the  disease  has  gained  a 
foothold,  a  cow  that  has  aborted  once  or  twice  is  in 
some  ways  more  valuable  than  one  that  has  not. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  practically  no  case  do  more 
than  three  abortions  take  place,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  .there  are  not  more  than  two. 
Cows  which  are  not  made  sterile  will  in  all  proba- 
bility resume  normal  reproduction.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  removed  to  make  way  for  fresh 
animals,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  new- 
comers already  are,  or  soon  will  be,  infected,  and 
are  actually  further  from  immunity  than  the  old 
Continued  on  Page  375 
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HEALTHY  HORSE  HINTS 

What  the  Experiment  Stations  Are  Advising  Their  People 
Horse  Sense  in  Breeding 


THE  fact  that  $2,000,000  is  paid  annually  in 
Kansas  by  mare  owners  in  service  fees  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  deciding  upon 
a  definite  and  correct  ideal  to  guide  the  breeder 
in  his  operations.  Mixing  types  and  breeds  is  a 
ruinous  practice.  The  mare  owner  must  learn  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  value  of  good,  sound, 
pure-bred  sires.  Why  have  we  sent  more  than  $1,- 
500,000  to  Europe  annually  for  breeding  horses? 
The  principal  reason  is  that  the  European  horse 
breeder  learned  a  long  time  ago  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  good,  sound,  pure-bred  sires  for  breeding 
purposes.  In  the  horse  breeding  countries  of 
Europe,  grade  and  scrub  sires  are  a  minus  quan- 
tity. In  Kansas  45  per  cent  of  the  sires  used  are 
grades  and  scrubs. 

The  Kansas  breeder  must  be  more  careful  in  se- 
lecting his  brood  mares.  Too  often  the  horse  buyer 
gets  the  good  young  mares,  while  the  diseased,  in- 
ferior and  hereditarily  unsound  mares  are  retained 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  best  sires  in  the 
world  can  make  little  improvement  with  such  a 
foundation  to  work  upon. — K.  A.  C. 

Brood  Mare  Don'ts 

FIRST.    Don't  fail  to  provide  regular  exercise 
for  the  mare  heavy  with  foal.  'If  there  is  no 
regular  work,  a  run  in  the  lot  for  several 
hours  daily  makes  a  good  substitute. 

2.  Don't  require  the  mare  heavy 
with  foal  to  do  such  work  as  re- 
quires short  turning,  especially  in 
plowed  ground,  deep  mud,  or  snow. 

3.  Don't  require  the  mare  heavy 
with  foal  to  travel  on  slippery  roads 
unless  she  is  well  shod. 

4.  Don't  neglect  to  feed  the  brood 
mare  well.  She  must  eat  not  only 
for  her  own  maintenance,  but  for 
the  development  of  her  foal  also. 

5.  Don't  feed  the  brood  mare  hay 
or  straw  that  contains  traces  of 
ergot.  Such  precaution  may  prevent 
trouble  that  fails  to  yield  to  medic- 
inal treatment. 

6.  A  roomy  boxstall,  light,  clean, 
and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
bedding,  is  the  best  place  to  keep  the 
brood  mare.  If  a  tie  stall  is  used, 
it  must  be  roomy. 

7.  Don't  bed  the  brood  mare's 
stall  excessively.  Too  much  bedding 
may  cause  her  to  struggle  when  try- 
ing to  get  up. 

8.  Don't  confine  the  brood  mare 
in  a  stall  that  offers  a  place  for  her 
head  or  legs  to  get  caught,  and  cause 
her  to  struggle. 

9.  Don't  neglect  to  disinfect  the 
foaling  stall  thoroly  a  few  days 
before  the  foal  is  expected,  using 
seven  tablespoonfuls  of  compound 
cresol  solution  per  gallon  of  water. 
Neglect  of  this  may  cost  the  foal's 
life. 

10.  Don't   give   the   mare  heavy 

with  foal  a  worm  remedy  unless  advised  by  the 
attending  veterinarian. 

11.  Don't  give  the  mare  heavy  with  foal  your 
favorite  colic  remedy.  The  foal  is  too  valuable 
to  risk  such  treatment.  If  the  mare  has  colic,  it 
is  wise  economy  to  call  a  competent  veterinarian. 

12.  Don't  neglect  daily  exercise  as  a  preventive 
of  swollen  hind  legs  that  often  appear  the  last 
month  or  six  weeks  before  foaling. 

13.  Don't  neglect  giving  her  udder  attention. 
Daily  exercise  will  do  more  than  medicine  to  reduce 
the  swollen  and  hardened  condition  that  so  often 
makes  its  appearance  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
foaling. 

14.  Don't  neglect  painstaking  care  and  the  exer- 
cise of  common  sense  in  the  management  of  the 
mare  heavy  with  foal. — S.  D.  A.  C. 

Horse  Feeding  Facts 

WORK   horses  and  mules   should  be  so  fed 
that  they  may  do  work  and  yet  maintain 
body  weight  and  also  avoid  many  ailments 
due  to  improper  feeds  or  feeding.    The  following 
remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  matter  of  feed- 
ing: 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FEEDS— Quality,,  bal- 
anced ration,  nutrition,  soundness,  heavy  or  fine 
concentrates. 

The  best  feed  should  always  be  selected  for  the 
horse.  The  cow  and  the  sheep  ran  often  make  good 
use  of  such  feed  that  would  be  useless  or  detri- 
mental to  the  horse. 

A  balanced  ration  should  be  given  to  meet  the 


needs  of  the  individual  animal  and  the  degree  of 
work — one  that  contains  the  nutrients  in  such  pro- 
portion that  there  will  be  no  excess  or  lack  of  any 
particular  one.  Protein  is  a  limiting  factor  as  to 
the  amount  of  carbo-hydrates  and  fats  that  can  be 
used  by  the  body  under  varying  conditions.  The 
ration  is  more  likely  to  be  fairly  well  balanced  in 
giving  a  variety  of  feeds,  as  well  as  in  adding  pala- 
tability  and  in  aiding  digestion. 

The  feed  should  be  nutritious.  Overripe  hay,  as 
crimson  clover  cut  too  late,  or  very  coarse  forage, 
should  not  be  given  horses  and  mules.  If  given,  it 
must  be  in  small  quantity  and  mixed  with  nutritious 
forage. 

Th«  feed  should  be  sound,  practically  free  from 
mold,  dust  and  the  damage  that  is  done  by  adult  in- 
sects and  their  larva?  (worm  stage). 

Heavy  or  too  finely  ground  concentrates,  such  as 
wheat,  rye,  etc.,  should  be  well  mixed  with  lighter 
grains  or  cut  hay  or  straw,  to  prevent  forming  a 
soggy,  doughy  mass  in  the  stomach. 

RULES  FOR  FEEDING— Regularity,  quantity, 
changes,  condition  of  animal. 

Regularity  in  feeding  is  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule. 

The  quantity  of  feed  necessarily  varies  with  the 
individual  and  amount  of  work.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  like  the  heavy  milking  dairy  cow,  one- 
half  or  more  of  a  full  ration  is  required  for  main- 
tenance and  only  the  remainder  can  be  used  for  pro- 
duction, without  drawing  upon  the  body  tissues. 

The  horse  or  mule  doing  a  moderate  amount  of 
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work  will  require,  on  an  average,  about  one  pound 
grain  and  one  pound  roughage  per  100  pounds  live 
weight.  Sudden  changes  in  feed,  either  in  quantity 
or  quality,  should  not  be  made.  Increase  and  de- 
crease gradually.  Change  from  old  to  new  feeds, 
or  from  dry  to  green  feed,  gradually.  Change  from 
one  kind  of  feed  to  another,  such  as  corn  to  oats, 
or  vice  versa,  gradually. 

The  condition  of  an  animal,  either  when  feeding 
or  immediately  following  feeding,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  When  hot  and  tired,  it  cannot 
digest  effectively,  even  a  normal  feed;  therefore, 
either  delay  feeding  for  one-half  hour  to  an  hour, 
or  more,  or  given  only  a  very  limited  feed.  While 
doing  severe  labor,  the  animal  cannot  properly  di- 
gest a  recently  eaten  normal  meal;  therefore,  either 
feed  him  one  or  more  hours  before  putting  to  work, 
or  give  only  a  limited  meal. 

The  animal  cannot  work  to  advantage  nor  digest 
food  to  advantage  when  working  upon  a  so-called 
"full  stomach;"  therefore,  the  roughage  should  be 
given  to  such  animals  only  at  night.  The  harder  the 
animal  works,  the  less  roughage  should  be  given 
and  its  lack  made  up  by  giving  more  concentrates. 
The  concentrates  are  usually  divided  into  three 
equal  feeds,  altho  when  working  very  hard  it  is 
often  well  to  give  a  larger  amount  at  night. 

Silage  for  Horses 

IN  PLANTING  corn  and  building  silos  this  year 
probably  more  farmers  than  ever  before  are 
providing  a  silage  supply  for  horses.    The  old 
feeling,  that  silage  was  good  for  dairy  cows  only 


was  long  discarded,  but  the  horse  is  perhaps  the 
last  more  important  animal  on  the  farm  to  prove 
that  it  could  make  good  use  of  silage.  While  espe- 
cial care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  moldy  or  other 
inferior  silage  or  to  depend  too  exclusively  on 
silage,  the  recent  tests  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  long  experience  of  a  few 
farmers  and  horsemen,  indicate  that  cost  of  upkeep 
can  be  reduced  and  a  horse  kept  in  better  condition 
if  from  five  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  silage  are  fed 
per  day.  Of  course,  the  possibility  of  saving  de- 
pends on  the  conditions  and  prices  of  other  feeds 
and  the  amour, ;  to  be  fed  depends  upon  the  same 
things  and  upon  the  size  of  the  horse  and  the 
amount  of  silage  he  will  eat.  Different  horses  of 
the  same  size  vary  on  this  point. 

In  the  tests  at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
silage  was  fed  as  part  of  the  ration  during  the  last 
two  winters  with  favorable  results,  except  in  case 
of  one  3-year-old  Percheron  mare  which  refused 
the  silage  at  first,  then  ate  it  when  her  feed  was 
reduced,  but  soon  after  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
experiment  because  of  distemper  and  indigestion. 
The  horses  that  received  silage  were  more  thrifty, 
and  their  coats  were  in  better  condition,  and  they 
cost  less  to  feed  than  those  which  were  fed  ex- 
clusively nonsilage  rations. 

One  of  the  breeders,  with  whom  the  college  has 
kept  in  touch,  has  been  feeding  silage  to  about  100 
draft  horses  for  twenty-five  years  without  any 
sickness  which  he  thinks  could  be  directly  charged 
to  silage.  During  the  breeding  sea- 
son he  feeds  silage  to  the  mares  as 
usual,  but  gives  none  to  the  stallion, 
because  he  has  difficulty  in  getting 
the  mares  in  foal  when  the  stallion 
was  fed  on  silage.  At  other  times  he 
feeds  eight  pounds  of  silage  at  each 
of  the  three  feeds  per  day  to  his  aged 
stallions  in  addition  to  some  hay  and 
grain.  His  2-year-old  stallions  get 
twenty  pounds  of  silage  a  day,  and 
the  yearlings  about  fifteen  pounds,  in 
addition  to  some  hay  and  grain, 
while  the  mares  with  foals  at  side 
receive  twenty  pounds.  At  weaning 
time  this  amount  is  divided  and  about 
fifteen  pounds  is  given  to  the  mare 
and  five  pounds  to  the  colt,  which  is 
given  more  as  it  grows  and  becomes 
accustomed  to  this  feed  until  at  a 
year  old  he  is  getting  fifteen  pounds 
of  silage  a  day. 

One  importing  firm  has  fed  silage 
for  five  years,  following  about  the 
methods  just  outlined,  and  reports 
excellent  results  and  a  reduction  in 
the  need  for  veterinary  services. 

Some  of  the  horsemen  who  have 
fed  inferior  silage  have  not  had  such 
uniformly  good  results,  but  it  is  a 
poor  plan  to  give  a  horse  moldy  or 
rotten  food  of  any  kind.  Silage  that 
has  been  frozen  or  that  was  made 
from  immature  corn  is  regarded  with 
suspicion.  Some  owners  have  thought 
that  their  horses  had  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  being  fed  such  silage,  and 
while  the  Station  has  not  been  able 
to  learn  definitely  that  silage  was  the  cause  of 
death  in  these  cases  or  find  out  exactly  how  the 
supposed  poison  acted,  it  is  well  to  take  every  pre- 
caution. 

As  silage  is  low  in  dry  matter  and  the  horse  has 
not  sufficient  digestive  capacity  to  live  entirely  on 
such  bulky  feed,  it  is  important  to  remember  to 
use  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  or  other  legume  hay,  or  per- 
haps even  a  little  grain  for  horses  that  are  not  at 
work,  while  growing  horses,  or  horses  at  light  work 
should  certainly  have  grain. — M.  A.  C. 

Distemper  in  Horses 

STRANGLES,"  or  distemper,  is  an  acute,  infec- 
tious disease  of  horses  and  mules  to  Which  ani- 
mals of  all  ages  are  susceptible.  The  infection 
is  ever  present  around  large  sales  stables  and  livery 
barns.  The  public  drinking  trough,  altho  a  hu- 
mane provision,  is  usually  a  veritable  hotbed  of 
infection.  Changes  of  feed,  exposure,  the  teething 
period  and  any  other  agency  that  tends  to  lower 
the  vitality,  may  be  ascribed  as  accessory  causes 
for  the  trouble. 

The  symptoms  are  as  follows:  Dullness,  a  rise 
in  temperature  from  normal  (101  degrees  F.)  to  104 
degrees  or  106  degrees  F.,  and  constipation.  Lack 
of  appetite,  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  watery  at 
first,  but  soon  white  and  thick.  Mouth  at  first  dry 
and  hot;  later  the  animal  may  slobber  considerably. 
The  lymph  glands  located  between  the  right  and 
left  lower  jaw,  at  their  union  are  hot,  painful  and 
Continued  on  l'age  376 
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Seeking  Soluble  Potash  Salts 

The  Government' s  Efforts  to  Avoid  the  German  Monopoly 


THERE  is  no  subject  in  which  the  farmers  ot 
the  United  States  are  more  vitally  nterested 
than  in  the  efforts  which  the  Government  is 
putting  forth  to  find  an  American  potash  supply. 
The  great  foreign  war  has  called  very  sharply  to 
our  attention  the  fact  that  this  country  has  been 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  Germany  for  many 
chemical  products,  but  in  no  case  moie  forcibly 
than  in  that  of  potash,  of  which  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  importing  about  $15,000,000  worth  every 
year,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  tendency.  In  most 
of  the  other  articles  where  the  war  has  shown  our 
dependence  on  imported  products,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  the  thousand  and  one  coal-tar  products, 
we  can  eventually  establish  our  own  industries  and 
become  independent, 
but  this  is  not  so  of 
potash.  Thus  far  in  the 
world's  history,  Ger- 
many has  had  an  abso- 
lute monopoly  of  potash 
salts,  which  are  ob- 
tained from  the  vast  de- 
posits in  Saxony — the 
Stassfurt  mines.  These 
are  the  only  potash 
mines  in  the  world,  yet 
the  strange  thing  is 
that  potash  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  of 
minerals  and  it  is  pres- 
ent in  every  land.  The 
chances  are,  if  there 
are  any  mountains  in 
your  vicinity,  that  they 
are  full  of  potash,  but 
the  potash  has  been 
locked  up  so  tightly  by 
Nature  that  it  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  and  to 
make  it  available  and 
useful  as  a  plant  food 
costs   so   much    as  to 

take  it  out  of  the  question  to  consider  these 
sources  in  connection  with  the  fertilizer  supply. 
The  difference  in  the  Stassfurt  deposits  is  that 
these  are  potash  salts  which  are  readily  soluble  by 
water  into  plant  food. 

The  United   States  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  have,  for  several  years,  been  carry- 
ing on  an  exhaustive  search  for  potash,  drilling 
deep  holes  in  the  Western  deserts,  investigating 
salt  mines  and  experimenting  on  the  extraction  of 
the  potash  from  the  giant  seaweeds  of  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  and  carrying  on  numberless  chemical 
experiments  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  cheap 
method  of  extracting  potash  from  the  various  pot- 
ash-rich rocks.    Some  progress  has 
been  made  and  a  certain  amount  of 
relief  is  in  sight,  but  not  enough  to 
warrant  any  jubilation.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  potash  is  quoted  at  about 
$250  a  ton,  whereas  before  the  war 
it  was  sold  at  $40  a  ton. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
promised  sources  of  potash  is  found 
in  the  giant  kelps  of  California. 
These  are  enormous  seaweeds  which 
cover  the  ocean  bottom  over  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  of  the  shallow 
portions  of  the  California  coast; 
they  constitute  marine  forests,  the 
great  kelp  plants  swaying  back  and 
forth  with  the  tides.  Some  of  the 
plants  are  more  than  100  feet  in 
height.  This  seaweed  is  very  rich 
in  potash,  containing  over  10  per 
cent,  which  is  easily  extracted.  The 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  made  maps 
of  these  kelp  beds  and  states  that 
the  supply  is  very  great.  There  is 
in  fact  enough  kelp-bearing  area  to 
supply  the  potash  necessities  of  the 
United  States  many  times  over  and 
the  beds  are  inexhaustible,  for  the 
kelp  can  be  mowed  or  harvested 
each  year  the  same  as  alfalfa  and 
the  ocean  water,  from  which  the 
kolp  plant  derives  its  potash,  contains  countless 
billions  of  tons  of  the  mineral.  The  kelp  gathers 
or  absorbs  the  potash  from  the  sea  water  just  as 
effectively  as  alfalfa  or  clover  concentrate  nitrogen 
from  the  inexhaustible  supply  in  the  air.  Practical 
difficulties,  however,  confront  the  manufacturer  of 
potash  from  kelp,  one  being  the  fear  that  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over  the  country  will  be  flooded  with 
German  P«ta:  h  salts  at  ;i  very  low  cost,  even 
much  lower  than  the  price  formerly  charged  by 
the  German  monopoly.  This,  in  fact,  Is  what  has 
deterred  capital  generally  from  entering  into  pot- 
ash manufacture  from  various  sources  of  supply. 

Not  long  since,  the  Geological  Survey  called  at- 
tention to  the  large  potash  resources  contained  in 
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Searles  Lake  or  Borax  Lake  near  Death  Valley, 
California,  which  is  a  marshy  remnant  of  a  great 
prehistoric  lake  which  is  nearly  dried  up.  All  of 
the  minerals — potash,  borax,  etc. — which  were  con- 
tained in  the  waters  of  this  big  lake  are  concen- 
trated at  the  lowest  point  of  the  basin,  which  is  now 
known  as  Searles  Lake.  Operations  are  under  way 
and  a  company  has  built  a  railroad  and  is  operat- 
ing a  more  or  less  experimental  plant  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  soon  be  enlarged  and  turn  out  a 
considerable  tonnage  of  potash.  The  Geological 
Survey's  estimate  of  the  amount  of  potash  con- 


Searles  Luke,  Our  Richest  Known  Deposit  of  I'otiiNh  Available  for  Uae  un  a  fertilise! 

tained  in  this  prehistoric  lake  bed  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  10,000,000  tons,  or  enough  to  supply  the 
United  States  with  potash  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 

years. 

Another  recent  development  is  in  the  commercial 
extraction  of  potash  from  large  deposits  of  alunite 
near  Marysvale,  Utah,  carload  shipments  of  the 
potash  salts  having  actually  been  made.  Alunite  is 
a  comparatively  scarce  rock,  rich  in  potash,  and 
from  which  potash  can  be  easily  separated.  The 
process  consists  principally  in  roasting  the  rock 
and  bleaching  out  the  potash.  The  operations  of 
the  alunite  company,  which  is  understood  to  be 
backed  by  some  people  who  are  extensive  ferti- 


Deep  UriiliiiK  for  Potnsli  to  Insure  Our  Future  Supply  of  Food 


lizer  manufacturers,  were  based  on  the  original  dis- 
covery of  a  single  vein  of  alunite.  As  soon  as  the 
announcement  got  abroad  that  the  process  was  a 
success,  miners  and  prospectors  began  to  scour  the 
neighboring  mountains  and  a  number  of  other 
alunite  deposits  have  been  discovered.  The  region 
is  said  to  have  taken  on  the  aspect  of  the  old  silver 
and  gold  days  when  excitement  ran  high  over  new 
discoveries.  This  can  well  be  imagined  with  potash 
at.  $250  a  ton  and  still  soaring.  The  original  alunite 
vein  Is  estimated  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  about 
1.100  feet,  with  a  probable  tonnage  for  each  100  feet 
of  depth  of  40,000  tons  of  potash.  It  is  considered 
not  improbable  that  the  alunite  deposits  of  Utah 
may  be  found  to  contain  many  hundred  thousands 


of  tons  of  high  grade  potash  for  use  as  fertilizer. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  is  the  deep  drilling  which  is  going  on  in 
a  number  of  the  desert  regions  of  the  West.  Here 
it  is  hoped  that  some  great  bed  of  potash  salts  may 
be  discovered  comparable  to  those  of  Germany.  The 
German  deposits  were  undoubtedly  of  ocean  origin 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  great  arm  of  the  sea  in  far 
back  prehistoric  times  was  inclosed  by  some  earth 
movement  and  as  the  water  gradually  evaporated 
the  potash,  salts  which  it  contained  were  deposited, 
forming  beds  containing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
tons  of  potash  salts,  which  were  later  covered  up 
and  protected  by  clay  and  other  impervious  ma- 
terial.   In  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States 

are  many  great  basins 
where  just  such  condi- 
tions may  have  pre- 
vailed. At  an  early 
period  of  the  earth's 
history,  geologists  de- 
clare the  entire  west- 
ern portion  of  the 
United  States  was  sub- 
merged. As  the  land 
rose  gradually  and  ir- 
regularly, it  left  great 
inland  seas  containing, 
of  course,  enormous 
supplies  of  potash  salts 
held  in  solution.  As 
these  evaporated,  their 
potash  content  was  de- 
posited and  may  today 
exist  in  these  ancient 
lake  beds  many  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  To 
discover  these  deposits 
is  the  hope  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

This  organization  has 
been  studying  the  com- 
plex   geology    of  the 
West  for  the  past  thirty-five  years  and  in  its  un- 
published data  and  the  knowledge  of  its  trained 
corps  of  geologists,  it  has  the  foundation  upon 
which  to  base  its  exploration  work.    Since  potash 
salts  are  soluble,  they  do  not  outcrop  at  the  surface 
like  coal  or  phosphate  beds.   Consequently  the  dia- 
mond drills  are  pounding  down  into  the  earth's  in- 
terior to  the  depth  of  a  thousand  or  more  feet  in 
the  hope  of  striking  some  such  deposit.    Such  a 
discovery  could  well  be  termed  a  "billion  dollar 
mine;"  it  would  be  of  more  Value  to  the  United 
States  than  the  dozen  largest-producing  gold  mines 
that  have  ever  existed.    Potash  means  bread  and 
meat,  and  the  question  of  whether  the  yields  of  the 
staple  bread  and  meat  crops  are  de- 
creasing, whether  they  are  holding 
their  own  or  whether  they  can  be  in- 
creased, is  a  larger  and  more  vital 
and  lasting  national  problem  that  al- 
most any  other.   Everything  depends 
on  agricultural  prosperity  and  with- 
out replenishing  .the  potash  which 
cropping  exhausts  from  the  soil  we 
cannot  long  expect  big  crops 

The  regret  is  that  Congress  has 
not  provided  for  a  more  extensive 
exploration  and  made  sufficient  ap- 
propriations to  permit  the  drilling  of 
deep  test  holes  in  every  region  where 
it  is  suspected  that  potash  deposits 
may  exist.  The  present  activities 
carried  on  year  after  year  with  the 
small  annual  appropriation  may  in 
time  result  in  this  great  find,  but 
deep  drilling  is  expensive  and  with 
the  limited  funds  Congress  appro- 
priates only  a  few  holes  can  be  put 
down  each  year.  Nevertheless  the 
stake  is  a  big  one  and  in  the  mean- 
time American  farmers  are  facing  a 
potash  famine.  Some  of  our  legis- 
lators who  are  so  oppressively  anx- 
ious to  do  something  for  the  farmer 
might  very  well  exert  themselves  to 
provide  for  this  kind  of  relief. 
But  timid  legislators  need  not  fear  the  criticism 
that  only  farmers  are  interested  in  potash,  for  it 
has  many  important  uses  other  than  as  a  fertilizer. 
Among  other  things  potash  is  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  and  if  the 
war  continues  indefinitely  it  is  a  question  whether 
there  will  not  be  a  shortage  for  this  purpose,  out- 
side of  Germany. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  so  long  as  we 
could  import  all  the  potash  salts  we  needed,  that 
Congress  should  take  any  special  steps  towards 
"preparedness"  in  providing  a  necessary  fertilizer, 
but  now  that  the  United  States  is  decidedly  up 
against  it  for  potash  it  would  seem  that  the  farmer 
might  well  demand  that  the  search  be  made. 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


DOUAUMONT,  on  the  West  front,  was  retaken 
by  the  Germans  after  the  French  had  recap- 
tured it  from  them.  The  Germans  had  held 
it  since  late  in  February,  when  the  drive  on  Verdun 
started.  The  Germans  have  also  advanced  their 
line  on  Dead  Man's  Hill,  tho  with  terrific  losses. 
The  Germans  not  only  retook  Fort  Douaumont,  but 
captured  the  village  of  Cumieres.  This  village  was 
later  recaptured  by  the  French.  For  Dead  Man's 
Hill  and  Hill  304  the  Germans  are  apparently  will- 
ing to  pay  any  price,  as  their  control  would  prac- 
tically give  Verdun  to  the  holder,  and  latest  Ger- 
man successes  here  point  to  the  giving  up  of 
these  positions  by  the  French.  Instead  of  the 
Germans  quitting  Verdun,  they  are  hanging  on 
with  the  same  grim  determination  that  has  given 
them  less  difficult  positions  in  other  theaters  of  war 
earlier  in  its  progress.  Paris  estimates  the  cost  of 
the  battle  of  Verdun  to  Germany  in  men  to  date  at 
close  to  350,000  men.  This  number  is  as  likely  to 
be  low  as  it  is  to  be  high,  as  wave  after  wave  of 
Germans  have  been  stopped  by  the  French  "cur- 
tains of  fire"  from  the  "75s"  and  the  machine  guns. 
Qn  the  whole,  the  Germans  have  gained  somewhat 
on  this  front  during  the  week,  tho  a  week  ago  the 
odds  were  heavily  in  favor  of  the  French.  Heavy 
fighting  is  still  going  on  and  the  Germans  are  still 
"carrying  the  ball,"  to  use  a  football  expression. 

ACTIVITY  in  Greece  seems  likely  to  force  that 
little  kingdom  into  the  war  in  spite  of  the 
King's  attempt  to  keep  his  country  neutral. 
The  Bulgars  have  carried  the  war  onto  Greek  ter- 
ritory in  an  effort  to  get  Kavala,  on  the  Aegean  Sea, 
which  would  cut  off  the  Allied  forces  at  Saloniki 
from  any  chance  to  advance  to  the  east  in  case  a 
cooperative  action  to  crush  Turkey  is  attempted 
with  the  Russians  coming  up  from  the  opposite 
side.  The  seizing  of  three  Greek  forts  by  the  Bul- 
garian forces  puts  Greece  in  a  position  where  the 
rulers  must  make  some  immediate  move  of  some 
kind.  Unless  the  German  diplomats  have  arranged 
in  advance  to  invade  Greek  territory  and  have 
Greece  retain  her  neutrality  while  both  sides  battle 
on  Greek  soil,  the  situation  will  about  decide 
Greece's  standing  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

SERBIA,  wiped  off  the  map  as  a  nation  in  the 
German-Austrian-Bulgarian  drive  some  months 
ago,  has  an  army  left,  and  that  army  has  been 
patched  up;  outfitted  with  new  uniforms  and  guns 
and  added  to  the  Allied  forces  intrenched  at  Sa- 
loniki. This  is  the  remnant  of  the  army  that  was 
left  after  Germany  wiped  Serbia  clean,  most  of  it 
retreating  across  Albania,  and  finally  being  landed 
from  the  island  of  Corfu  at  Saloniki.  With  the 
addition  of  this  force  to  the  troops  at  Saloniki,  it 
was  expected  that  some  action  would  be  started 
from  this  point  to  cooperate  with  the  great  spring 
drive  on  all  fronts  that  has  been  so  long  planned 
and  eagerly  awaited  by  the  Allied  nations.  The  ac- 
tion of  Germany  in  "getting  the  jump"  and  taking 
the  edge  oft  any  such  drive  on  the  West  front,  fol- 
lower! closely  by  the  Bulgarian  move  into  Greece 
to  cut  the  Saloniki  forces  off  from  a  move  to  the 
east,  shows  that  the  Central  Powers  are  still  in  a 
position  to  take  the  war  to  the  enemy  instead  of 
waiting  for  it  to  come  to  them.  On  only  one  front 
are  the  Allies  able  to  push  the  war  and  put  the 
enemy  on  the  defensive;  and  that  is  Mesopotamia, 
where  the  Russians  are  progressing  with  consid- 
erable momentum. 


PEACE  doesn't  sound  near.  Tho  there  are  plenty 
of  peace  items  in  the  newspapers,  there  seems 
to  be  little  response  to  the  peace  talk  from  the 
Entente  Allies,  and  until  they  are  ready  to  yell 
"nuff,"  all  at  the  same  time,  there  seems  little  likeli- 
hood of  an  end  to  the  war.  What  is  reported  to  be 
the  plan  of  dividing  up  the  enemy  after  the  big  four 
— Italy,  Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain — have 
won  was  recently  given  out  from  London.  Austria- 
Hungary  would  be  done  away  with  altogether, 
being  sliced  up  among  Italy,  Serbia  and  Albania  in 
the  manner  best  suited  to  blood  and  tongue  rela- 
tionships. Poland  would  be  given  autonomy;  Rus- 
sia would  get  Constantinople;  France,  Alsace  and 
Lorraine;  the  provinces  of  Germany  would  be  made 
independent  states,  as  they  once  were;  Belgium 
would  get  Luxembourg  and  a  slice  off  Germany; 
Great  Britain  would  get  Helgoland,  and  the  colonies 
of  Germany  would  be  divided  up  among  the  four 
nations.  In  other  words,  Germany  as  a  power 
would  cease  to  exist  if  this  plan  were  carried  out. 
However  visionary  it  may  look  on  paper,  the  na- 
tions said  to  be  behind  such  an  agreement  are  mak- 
ing contracts  for  a  war  that  will  last  five  years. 
Trade  is  the  cause  of  most  wars,  and  in  order  to 
keep  Germany's  aggressive  trade  methods  from  tak- 
ing the  world's  business  away  from  Great  Britain, 
some  such  a  plan  might  give  her  undisputed  sway 
again. 

RUSSIAN  cavalry  has  joined  the  British  force 
near  Kut-El-Amara,  as  reported  a  week  ago, 
and  the  reinforced  British  have  pushed  for- 
ward, slowly  compelling  the  Turkish  force  to  with- 
draw slightly  from  where  it  has  been  since  the  main 
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British  force  in  this  sphere  surrendered  to  the 
Turks  several  weeks  ago.  Russian  activity  on  th« 
long  East  front  in  Russia  is  only  local  and  of  lit- 
tle importance. 

ITALY  is  still  on  the  defensive  against  the  Aus- 
trian drive  that  has  carried  the  war  onto  Italian 
territory.  Some  24,000  Italian  prisoners,  251 
guns  and  101  machine  guns  were  taken  by  the  Aus- 
trians  in  this  drive  to  date,  and  its  momentum  is 
carrying  the  line  of  battle  back  onto  Italian  soil  to  a 
point  that  threatens  the  Italian  communications  for 
a  large  share  of  the  line  along  the  Isonzo.  The  main 
Austrian  advance  is  east  of  Lake  Garda  and  along 
the  Sugana  Valley.  The  Italian  defense  has  stif- 
fened, but  not  enough  to  eliminate  the  danger  of 
losing  all  they  have  gained  in  more  than  a  year  of 
war. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  speech,  in  which  he  in- 
dorsed ex-President  Taft's  and  ex-President 
Roosevelt's  plans  for  a  world's  league  1o  stop 
wars,  was  well  taken  in  this  country,  tho  received 
with  conflicting  views  on  the  other  side.  The  idea 
of  the  United  States  remaining  out  of  the  war  and 
"waxing  rich  on  Europe's  death  struggles,"  as 
many  papers  put  it  in  Europe,  does  not  appeal  to 
foreigners,  especially  when  this  country  would 
want  a  big  say-so  in  the  running  of  such  a  world 
league.  Tho  the  President  hinted  that  he  would  at- 
tempt to  get  some  sort  of  agreement  to  talk  peace 
at  the  first  opening,  he  had  also  stated  emphatically 
that  when  he  took  up  such  a  matter  it  would  be 
with  the  interests  of  all  nations  involved,  rather 
than  one,  or  those  representing  one  side  only.  He 
will  not  "butt  in"  on  the  war  until  there  is  some 
intimation  this  country's  services  are  wanted  in 
such  a  move  by  the  nations  of  both  sides. 

TRADE  war  after  the  military  war  that  has 
been  mentioned  more  or  less  by  British  busi- 
ness men  during  the  past  few  months  seems 
assured  unless  Germany  is  crushed.  Now  comes 
the  declaration  by  a  high  Russian  official,  M.  Sazo- 
noff,  that  the  compact  of  Russia  with  Great  Britain 
will  last  after  peace  is  declared.  "Crystallization  of 
the  idea  that  England,  France  and  Russia  cannot 
be  alienated  establishes  the  certainty  that  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  have  lost,  no  matter  how  they  may  by 
fortitude  and  internal  sacrifice  postpone  the  in- 
evitable day  of  the  admission  of  their  failure,"  says 
M.  Sazonoff. 

"With  the  realization  of  the  Entente's  amity  and 
unity  must  come  also  the  permanent  dissipation  of 
the  mischievous  idea  that  the  Russians  are  a  people 
of  ambitions  and  aggressive  design,  planned  to  ad- 
vance their  own  aims  at  the  expense  of  Europe. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  the  Russian  character. 

"With  our  southern  outlet  made  irrevocably  se- 
cure in  perpetuity,  with  the  legitimate  growth  and 
development  of  our  economic  and  industrial  life  se- 
cured, with  our  boundaries  suitably  adjusted  and 
our  fellow  Slavs  assured  of  their  due,  the  destinies 
and  aims  of  Russia  in  the  west  are  fulfilled. 

"I  hope  the  Swedes  will  now  realize  the  falpfty  of 
the  vicious  ideas  that  Russia  has  any  national  aspi- 
rations whatever  that  in  the  slightest  way  infrirge 
on  their  national  life,  and  I  hope  the  recent  rumors 
regarding  the  Aland  Islands,  which  now  happily  are 
dissipated,  will  prove  the  last  error  of  suspicion  of 
the  Swedes  regarding  Russia." 
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Less  Country  Buying  by  Packers 


Florida  Land  Case  Reopened 

FEDERAL  officials  have  reopened  their  inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  the  Florida  Everglades 
Land  Co.,  with  a  view  of  placing  their  find- 
ings before  the  Federal  grand  jury  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  returning  indictments  on  charge  of  fraud. 
Federal  officials  have  been  working  on  the  case  for 
some  time.  C.  P.  Johnson,  postoflice  inspector,  of 
Washington,  with  the  aid  of  District  Attorney 
Clyne,  at  Chicago,  has  been  working  on  the 
records  of  the  land  company  which  were  turned 
over  to  the  Government  last  July.  More  than  $1,000.- 
000  is  said  to  have  been  realized  by  the  firm  since 
it  began  selling  Everglades  land.  It  is  the  claim 
of  Government  investigators  that  the  firm  gained 
possession  of  4,860  parcels  of  Everglades  land, 
ranging  from  ten  to  640  acres  each,  and  sold  con- 
tracts which  entitled  holders  to  participate  in  any 
auction.  The  fact  that  the  mails  were  used  may 
result  in  a  mail  fraud  charge. 

Kansas  Cattle  Meeting 

KANSAS'  fourth  annual  meeting  for  cattle  feed- 
ers was  held  June  9  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Experimental  Station,  Manhattan. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  present  to  the 
feeders  at  a  time  when  information  is  really  valu- 
able the  results  secured  from  the  feeding  trials 
that  are  now  in  progress.  Besides  the  announce- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  feeding  .  experiments, 
speakers  of  prominence  in  the  agricultural  world 
addressed  the  cattle  men  on  vital  topics.  The 
problem  of  financing  the  farmers  was  discussed  by 
a  prominent  banker.  Professor  Curtiss  of  the  Iowa 
College  addressed  the  gathering,  as  did  Dean 
Waters  and  others. 

We  Are  From  Missouri 


T  T.  PALMER,  a  stockman  of  Meridan,  Kans., 
§  says  nis  neighbor.  James  Devney,  has  the  rec- 
*  ord  breaking  hen  when  it  comes  to  laying  eggs 
in  one  single  day.  The  hen  is  a  cross  between  a 
Plymouth  Rock  and  a  Rhode  Island  Red.  Accord- 
ing to  Palmer,  his  neighbor  locked  the  hen  in  a 
coop  one  day,  and  when  he  went  to  release  her  the 
next  day,  he  found  eleven  eggs  in  the  coop.  The 
hen  was  kept  in  the  coop  during  the  next  four 
days  and  she  laid  sixteen  eggs,  or  a  total  of  twen- 
ty-seven eggs  in  five  days. 

Duroc-Jersey  Futurity  Guarantee 

DUROC-JERSEY  futurities  are  guaranteed  at 
California,  Idabo,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Texas 
State  Fairs,  according  to  the  announcement  of  Sec- 
retary J.  R.  Pfander  of  the  National  Duroc-Jersey 
Record  Association,  with  offices  at  Peoria,  111.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  every  breeder  who  has  not  nomi- 
nated his  herd  for  the  futurities,  but  who  has  pur- 
chased a  sow  from  a  nominated  herd,  to  nominate 
the  litter  or  litters  from  the  sows  purchased.  A 
silver  trophy  and  $500  in  cash  have  been  appro- 
priated for  each  show. 

Home  for  Dairy  Congress 

GROUNDS  for  a  permanent  home  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  have  been  bought  by  the  jJairy  Cattle 
Congress.  The  purchase  was  made  possible 
by  the  sale  of  $23,000  worth  of  the  stock.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  was  purchased,  plans  were  formu- 
lated for  additional  improvements.  The  buildings 
will  be  reconstructed,  and  new  sidewalks  and  roads 
built.  All  changes  will  be  completed  in  time  for 
the  1916  show,  which  will  be  held  October  2  to  8. 

Bill  Will  Cut  Farm  Rate 

ILLINOIS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION  officers  in 
their  monthly  bulletin  say  that  if  Congress  agrees 
on  the  pendin;,  rural  credit  legislation  which 
has  been  passed  in  each  House  (different  bills)  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
reduction  in  interest  rates  to  farm  owners. 

Appeal  Car  Cleaning  Charge 

RAILROADS  of  Illinois  have  appealed  the  re- 
cent decision   of   the   State   Public  Utilities 
Commission  ordering  that  the  railroads  re- 
duce the  cost  of  cleaning  and  disinfecting  cars  in 
the  State  to  75  cents  a  single  deck  and  $1.25  a 
double  dock.    The  former  rates  were  $2.50  and  $4. 


THE  publicity  campaign  carried  on  by 
the  National  Livestock  Exchange  in  an 
effort  to  combat  the  practice  of  the  big 
packers  of  buying  livestock  in  the  country, 
and  shipping  direct  to  their  plants,  is  showing 
results.  At  the  recent  convention  of  the  ex- 
change, the  committee  in  charge  of  this  work 
reported  that  the  buyers  had  decreased  their 
operations  in  the  country.  This  was  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  action  of  the  exchange 
in  advising  the  farmers  of  the  need  of  soiling 
their  stuff  on  the  open  market  instead  of  in 
the  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  fight,  Armour  and  Swift 
agreed  to  cut  down  their  operations  in  the 
country,  but  refused  to  abandon  the  plan  al- 
together. At  the  meeting  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed thoroly  by  the  commission  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  declared 
that  this  practice,  if  worked  on  a  large  scale, 
would  undermine  the  competitive  markets  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  end  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  farmers,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
give  tli<e  packers  the  control  of  prices  and  re- 
sult in  wide  fluctuations. 

A  meeting  was  held  behind  closed  doors 
and  the  whole  situation  unfolded  to  the  com- 
mission merchants  by  the  exchange  commit- 
tee handling  the  matter.  They  reported  that 
the  producers  are  beginning  to  "see  the  light," 
and  are  cooperating  in  putting  an  end  to 
these  operations.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
bring  about  uniform  livestock  contracts,  uni- 
form rates  on  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  ship- 
ments and  an  end  to  the  "special  privileges" 
enjoyed  at  a  concentration  point  by  large 
packers  who  conduct  the  direct  buying  busi- 
ness. The  exchange  will  ask  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  eliminate  this  priv- 
ilege, a&  well  as  to  cut  the  freight  rate  on  the 
feeder  cattle  to  75  per  cent  of  the  rate  charged 
for  shipments  of  fat  cattle. 

A  greater  fill  allowance  was  recommended 
in  connection  with  the  hoof-weights  basis  of 
determining  freight  charges,  and  tests  are  to 
be  made  at  quarterly  periods  to  determine  a 
reasonable  basis  for  fill  allowance.  The  con- 
tention of  the  delegates  was  that  fill  allow- 
ances discriminate  in  favor  of  the  railroads. 

Louisville  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place 
for  1917.  M.  L.  McClure  of  Kansas  City  was 
re-elected  president,  and  W.  A.  Moody  was  re- 
elected treasurer.  A  committee  was  appoint- 
to  look  into  the  matter  of  establishing  a  per- 
manent home  at  one  of  the  market  centers. 


Rural  Schools  Improved 

THAT  the  rural  schools  of  the  country  showed 
a  goodly  improvement  is  what  Mrs.  Florence 
Keiser  of  Chicago  told  the  delegates  at  the 
convention  of  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Association.  The  evolution  of  the 
country  school  was  sketched  by  the  speaker,  and 
how  the  new  laws  that  have  been  passed  by  many 
States  help  to  improve  the  country  schools.  Not 
only  are  the  physical  conditions  of  the  schools 
better,  she  said,  but  the  community  idea  has  been 
carried  out  by  means  of  social  centers,  magazines, 
garden  work,  sewing  and  cooking  classes  and  simi- 
lar measures. 

Guernsey  Club  Meeting 

THE  prosperous  condition  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  was  told  its  members 
at  the  annual  meeting  .  held  recently  in 
New  York.  Sixty-four  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  rolls;  333  bulls  and  155  more  cows 
registered,  and  1,313  transfers  made.  The  registry 
of  the  association  numbers  37,862  bulls  and  63,945 
cows.  Officers  elected:  President,  J.  L.  Fisher, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  vice  president*,  ex-Governor 
Hoard,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  and  S.  M.  Shoemaker; 
secretary-treasurer,  Wm.  H.  Caldwell,  Peterboro, 
N.  H. 

Good  Roads  Congress 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  American  Road 
Builders'  Association,  the  seventh  annual 
American  Good  Roads  Congress  and  the 
eight  National  Good  Roads  Show  will  be  held  in 
Boston  during  the  week  beginning  Feb.  5,  1917. 
This  decision  was  reached  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors.  New  construction  methods 
have  been  tried  out  recently  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  a  large  delegation  of  road  men  is  expected  to 
be  on  hand  to  hear  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments. 


Farming  Business  News 

The  Indian  government  states  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  raw  wool  has  been  prohibited,  except  to 
England,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  starting  April 

1.  1916. 

*  *  + 

The  desirability  of  raising  pure  bred  seed  oats 
was  the  purpose  of  a  number  of  institutes  held  in 
different  parts  of  Gogebic  County,  Mich.,  by  the 
County  Agent. 

*  *  * 

The  Government  livestock  farm  at  New  Iberia, 
La.,  recently  marketed  some  cattle  which  it  fed  on 
cane  tops  and  a  little  cottonseed  meal.  The  steers 
brought  $7.10. 

*  *  * 

More  than  150  Granges  have  been  organized  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter.  Ohio  leads  in  the  number  of 
new  Granges,  Kansas  second  and  Colorado  third. 
This    movement    is  fast  spreading    thruout  the** 

country. 

*  *  * 

Edw.  Van  Alstyne,  Director  of  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes of  New  York,  announces  that  the  popular 
bulletin,  "The  Potato  Industry  in  New  York  State," 
has  been  reprinted,  with  added  information,  and 
is  available  upon  request. 

*  ♦  * 

The  registration  of  automobiles  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
has  shown  a  big  increase  over  the  number  licensed 
last  year.  Every  county  in  the  state  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  of  171,977  cars  registered.  It  is 
predicted  that  close  to  300,000  cars  will  be  regis- 
tered in  another  year. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  State  Labor  Bureau  has  been  dis- 
continued, it  is  announced,  because  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Bureau.  Since  its  in- 
auguration in  1905,  more  than  50,000  places  have 
been  found  on  farms  for  applicants. 

*  *  * 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Berkshire  Con- 
gress held  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.:  President,  E. 
T.  Lippincott,  Lima,  Ohio;  vice  president,  Harry 
Knights,  Littleton,  Mass.;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  S. 
Springer,  Springfield,  111. 

*  *  * 

About  400  Kansas  farmers  attended  the  recent 
conference  on  livestock  held  at  Colby.  People  came 
from  all  over  northwestern  Kansas,  and  the  pro- 
gram consisted  of  educational  topics.  The  State 
Agricultural  College  brought  over  some  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep,  and  a  judging  contest  was  con- 
ducted. 

*  *  * 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  recent 
organization  meeting  of  a  Farmers'  Club  in  Benson 
County,  N.  D.:  President,  W.  D.  Conway;  vice  presi- 
dent, T.  B.  Montgomery;  treasurer,  Sherman  San- 
ders; secretary,  Olof  Blegen.  Delegates  were  also 
elected  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  County  Club  at 
Minnewaukan. 

*  *  * 

Commissioner  Wilson  of  the  New  York  Agricul- 
cultural  Department  has  announced  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Farmers'  Institutes  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  will  be  about  $61,000.  The  State  funds  are 
provided  to  help  the  Farm  Bureaus,  the  Federal  and 
county  authorities  also  contributing  to  their  aid. 

*  *  * 

After  conferring  with  the  managers  of  the  var- 
ious State  Fairs,  the  Kentucky  State  Fair  has  de- 
cided to  change  the  base  date  for  computing  ages  of 
senior  and  junior  pigs  in  all  breeds  of  swine.  That 
is  to  mean  that  junior  pigs  must  be  farrowed  be- 
tween February  1  and  August  1,  and  senior  pigs 
must  be  farrowed  after  August  1,  1915. 

*  *  * 

It  is  reported  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  seed  importation  laws,  more  than 
25,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  grown  red  clover  seed 
were  examined  between  July  1,  1915  and  March  31, 
1916.  The  greater  part  of  the  seed  came  from 
France  and  Italy.  The  importation  of  red  clover  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

*  *  * 

The  report  of  C.  R.  Titlow  of  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  West  Virginia  says 
that  more  than  3,600  acres  were  used  in  demonstra- 
tion crops  last  year,  and  that  these  experiments 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  greatly  increased  crop 
production  this  year.  He  reports  that  the  agricul- 
tural condition  of  the  State  is  generally  improved, 
and  that  hundreds  of  silos  are  being  built,  and  that 
the  farmers  are  beginning  to  test  their  cows  for 
production  records. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Spring  Lambs  at  Seventeen  Cents 

The  Cost  Is  Small,  the  Work  Considerable,  but  the  Income  Big 


AN  IOWA  farmer,  Allen  A.  Maxwell  by  name, 
who  raises  spring  lambs  every  year  as  part 
of  his  yearly  work  on  his  farm  at  Defiance, 
surprised  everybody  when  he  marketed  some  of 
them  at  Chicago  weighing  more  than  fifty  pounds 
and  this  at  the  opening  of  the  season.  He  has  been 
doing  this  for  five  years  with  great  success.  These 
animals  were  marketed  between  the  age  of  seventy 
and  eighty  days.  This  year's  shipment  contained 
fifty-nine  head.  They  were  separated  into  two 
bands,  one  selling  at  seventeen  cents  a  pound  and 
the  other  at  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 
Seventeen  cents  is  the  record  for  lambs  marketed  as 
early  as  these  offerings.  They  were  the  first  to 
arrive  at  the  Chicago  market  this  season;  in  fact 
Mr.  Maxwell  has  been  the  first  man  on  the  market 
with  spring  or  hothouse  lambs  for  the  past  five 
years.  During  that  period  the  prices  paid  for  his 
stock  ranged  from  twelve  to  seventeen  cents  per 
pound.  He  has  always  enjoyed  high  prices  and 
probably  that  is  one  reason  why  he  enjoys  raising 
spring  lambs. 

Most  years^  his  offerings  sold  straight,  but  this 
season  they  were  sorted  because  of  the  excessive 
weight  of  some  of  them,  being  marketed  at  a  time 
when  heavy  stock  was  in  the  least  demand.  Forty 
head  averaged  more  than  fifty  pounds,  while  the 
balance  weighed  much  more,  averaging  eighty-four 
pounds.  Can  you  imagine  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
have  them  gain  more  than  a  pound  a  day?  But 
that  is  what  some  of  them  did,  as  the  oldest  were 
only  eighty  days  of  age.  To  go  one  better,  two  or 
three  head  weighed  more  than  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  production  of  spring  lambs  represents  a 
part  of  the  sheep  industry  that  is  never  tried  by 
many  farmers  because  it  entails  much  hard  work 
and  care  which  many  farmers  do  not  care  to  un- 
dertake. Mr.  Maxwell  says  it  is  not  hard  for  him 
because  he  is  accustomed  to  working  hard  where 
results  are  forthcoming.  He  has 
been  raising  spring  lambs  for  five 
seasons  and  expects  to  continue  in 
this  part  of  the  sheep  industry  for 
many  years  ahead.  The  profits  have 
always  been  large,  and  act  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  his  efforts.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  able  to  furnish  a  tooth- 
some dish  for  the  consumer  at  an 
earlier  date  than  anybody  else, 
thereby  getting  the  best  results.  The 
man  who  gets  to  market  ahead  of 
the  other  fellow  deserves  handsome 
profits.  The  period  of  marketing 
spring  lambs  is  only  for  a  few 
months,  and  after  that  the  people 
are  without  real  choice  mutton,  such 
as  comes  from  this  class  of  stock. 

Mr.  Maxwell  admits  that  his  profit 
is  money  easily  earned  because  his 
work    is    done   during    the  winter 
months  when  the  farmer  is  at  lib- 
erty;  that  is,  he  is  not  burdened 
with    any    special    work  connected 
with  the  farm.     Naturally  the  big 
profits  on  the  investment  make  the  raising  of 
spring  lambs  an  interesting  proposition.  There 
are  many  other  conditions  which  make  spring  lamb 
raising  advantageous.    The  danger  from  parasites 
b  small,  in  fact  there  is  practically  no  danger  from 
this  source.    Dogs  or  other  animals  which  have  a 
mania  for  killing  sheep  are  not  to  be  feared  be- 
cause the  stock  is  indoors  all  the  time.   Little  feed 
is  required,  fifteen  head  eating  about  as  much  as 
one  cow  when  on  full  feed  and  only  during  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  marketing  do  they  consume  this 
amount.    However,  it  does  require  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  attention  that  is  needed  in  rais- 
ing spring  lambs  to  get  them  ready  for  market  at 
an  early  date.    This  fact  more  than  any  other 
should  be  emphasized,  for  without  adhering  to  this 
policy  it  is  not  as  profitable  an  investment. 

Good  breeding  stock  is  another  factor  which  en- 
ters into  the  proposition.  Mr.  Maxwell  uses  a  high 
grade  Hampshire  ewe  and  an  imported  buck,  cost- 
ing $25.  The  ewes  from  which  the  fifty-nine  lambs 
were  produced  were  of  his  own  raising.  They  were 
valued  at  $6  per  head,  according  to  the  prices 
prevalent  at  the  time  of  their  birth.  He  had  one 
hundred  ewes  and  used  two  bucks  on  them,  breed- 
ing the  animals  so  that  they  will  drop  the  young 
from  the  last  of  December  to  the  middle  of  January. 

Altho  much  could  be  said  on  the  necessity  of 
selecting  the  best  type  of  ewes  and  bucks  for  use 
in  the  business,  it  would  probably  be  best  for  the 
farmer  to  grow  his  own  stock.  In  that  way  he 
understands  them  more  thoroly.  It  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  the  ewes  be  accustomed  to  being  bred  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Early  breeding  females 
should  be  used.  A  portion  of  the  ewe  lambs  should 
be  kept  each  year  to  perpetuate  this  character. 

Mr.  Maxwell  pays  no  special  attention  to  his  ewes 
during  the  period  of  pregnancy.  He  turns  them 
onto  bluegross  pasture  and  lets  them  graze  for 
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nine  mouths  of  the  year,  taking  them  into  closed 
quarters  shortly  before  they  are  ready  to  drop 
their  offsprings.  For  nine  months  no  feed  except 
the  bluegrass  which  they  eat  while  grazing  is  given 
to  them.  They  are  compelled  to  rustle  tor  them- 
selves, and  as  a  result  are  certain  to  be  in  good 
condition  always.  Some  people  may  differ  on  this 
as  the  proper  method  of  caring  for  the  breeding 
ewes,  but  the  fact  that  eighteen  of  the  lambs  were 
twins,  making  more  than  100  per  cent  crop, 
is  convincing  evidence  that  Mr.  Maxwell  has  an 
excellent  method.  Of  the  entire  lot  that  he  had,  he 
only  lost  ten  lambs;  some  being  killed,  while  the 
others  were  born  dead. 

The  feeding  of  young  lambs  is  highly  important. 
Continuous  growth  is  desired,  for  once  the  animal 
goes  thru  a  period  during  which  there  is  no  in- 
crease in  weight  the  feeder  will  have  a  hard  time 
getting  them  to  put  on  a  gain  later.  Continuous 
growth  must  be  had  to  have  the  lambs  of  the 
proper  weight  when  the  marketing  time  arrives. 
The  Easter  season  is  the  best  time  to  market 
lambs  of  this  kind,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
usually  arrives  early,  forced  feeding  methods  must 
be  adopted  to  put  weight  on  the  animals.  It  is  the 
custom  of  buyers  to  seek  the  offerings  weighing 
around  fifty  pounds  and  for  that  reason  it  is  best  to 
aim  at  that  weight.  This  year  the  Easter  season 
was  unusually  late,  but  Mr.  Maxwell  had  his  stock 
in  shape  and  had  no  reason  for  holding  them  back. 
The  ewes  were  commencing  to  run  short  of  milk 
and  this  being  one  of  his  greatest  assets,  he  mar- 
keted the  lambs. 

The  animals  should  be  taught  to  eat  as  early  as 
possible,  the  sooner  the  better.  Mr.  Maxwell  starts 
feeding  his  young  lambs  when  they  are  only  two 


Mr.  Maxwell  n<-ii«-v«-s  Thai  Much  of  the  Sturdtness  of  His  Lambs 
the  Fact  That  tin-  (2wes  Rustle  for  Their  Peed  on  Bluegrass  I'as 
Months  of  tin-  ITear 

weeks  old,  giving  them  a  little  bran  in  self-feeders. 
The  ration  is  increased  each  day,  until  a  short  time 
before  the  marketing  time  he  has  the  lambs  eating 
corn,  ground  with  the  cob,  alfalfa  hay  and  a  feed 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  ground  alfalfa  and  mo- 
lasses. All  during  the  feeding  period  the  lambs 
nurse  their  mothers.  Gains  are  faster  this  way, 
and  besides,  it  preserves  the  baby  fat  of  the  ani- 
mals and  keeps  them  healthier.  It  has  been  found 
that  lambs  weighed  at  the  time  they  were  weaned 
only  weighed  as  mirch  a  month  afterward,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  on  full  feed,  because  they 
lost  their  baby  fat. 

It  should  be  made  a  point  that  fresh  feed  is  be- 
fore the  lambs  at  all  times.  If  some  remains  un- 
eaten, it  is  wise  to  clean  it  out  before  putting  in  a 
fresh  antount.  Feed  that  has  been  picked  over  and 
perhaps  trampled  upon  is  not  very  inviting.  The 
young  lamb  has  the  instinct  of  older  sheep  and 
does  not  have  a  craving  for  any  dirty  food.  Clean 
water  should  be  available  at  all  times,  as  it  is  es- 
sential to  good  gains  and  success. 

Mr.  Maxwell  said  that  during  the  last  three  weeks 
eighty  lambs  and  fifty-eight  ewes  ate  daily  120 
pounds  of  grain  mixture,  consisting  of  five  parts 
corn  and  cob  meal  to  one  part  of  bran,  with  an 
occasional  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oil  meal, 
100  pounds  of  the  combination  alfalfa  and  molasses 
feed  and  100  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay.  This  cost  %'.',. 50, 
figuring  the  grain  mixture  at  $1.25,  the  combined 
feed  at  $1.25  and  the  hay  at  $1.  Of  thts  amount 
the  lambs  ate  10  per  cent,  or  about  35  cents  worth 
each  day.  For  twenty-one  days,  the  time  they  were 
on  full  feed,  the  cost  of  feeding  the  lambs  alone 
would  be  $7.35,  or  a  trifle  more  than  9  cents  an 
animal.  This  figures  less  than  y2  a  cent  per  day 
per  lamb.  From  these  figures  can  be  obtained  a 
fair  estimate  of  what  the  animals  consume  prior  to 
the  period  when  the  records  were  kept,  and  when 


their  appetites  were  not  so  enormous.    The  lambs 
and  ewes  did  not  have  access  to  salt. 

He  took  it  upon  himself  to  teach  several  of  the 
lambs  to  go  around  and  nurse  any  of  the  ewes 
which  had  an  over-production  of  milk,  and  after  a 
few  days  found  them  willing  pupils.  One  lamb  in 
particular  which  he  nicknamed  'Sport"  had  this  as 
his  official  duty.  All  Mr.  Maxwell  had  to  do  was  to 
call  "Sport"  whenever  he  found  a  ewe  with  a  big 
bag,  and  Sport  was  on  duty  immediately.  He  put 
on  the  best  gain,  outweighing  all  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters. 

So  as  to  ascertain  a  fair  knowledge  of  what  his 
lambs  were  gaining  each  day,  he  singled  out  two 
animals  and  weighed  them  daily  for  two  weeks. 
One  of  the  animals  made  a  gain  of  eighteen  pounds 
during  this  period,  and  the  other  nineteen  pounds. 
He  figured  that  the  sale  of  lambs  was  mostly  clear 
profit.  The  ewes  he  valued  at  $8.75,  an  increase  of 
$2.75  over  the  price  at  the  time  the  lambs  were 
dropped.  He  marketed  three  of  the  old  ewes,  and 
as  they  brought  $8.75  per  100  pounds  he  places 
this  value  upon  all  of  them.  The  cost  of  feed  is 
small,  inasmuch  as  he  pastures  them  nine  months 
of  the  year.  He  runs  100  ewes  and  five  cattle  on 
eighteen  acres  of  pasture.  This  at  $7  an  acre 
makes  a  total  of  $126  for  the  cost  of  pasturing  the 
ewes,  exclusive  of  the  cattle,  or  $1.26  per  ewe  for 
nine  months. 

The  herd  of  ewes  is  the  outgrowth  of  fifteen  head 
of  old  ewes  which  he  purchased  five  years  ago  at 
2V2  cents  a  pound.  No  pretentious  barn  was  used 
by  Mr.  Maxwell.  He  made  use  of  a  barn,  which 
was  built  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  raise  these 
lambs.  The  barn  has  been  improved  for  other  pur- 
poses and  of  course  is  better  adapted  to  use  for 
raising  lambs  than  the  first  year.  Five  years  ago  ■ 
he  had  the  barn  raised  and  a  basement  put  under 
it,  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  building  that  he 
keeps  the  lambs  which  have  topped 
the  market  and  reached  there  first 
for  the  past  five  years. 

These  lambs  which  did  so  well  and 
surprised  every  one  never  were  fa- 
vored with  any  artificial  heat.  Mr. 
Maxwell  kept  them  herded  together 
and  believes  that  by  this  method  the 
animals  furnish  enough  natural 
warmth  to  prevent  the  young  lambs 
from  freezing.  This  meant  considera- 
ble saving  and  a  larger  profit.  In  or- 
der to  facilitate  this  plan,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  protection  to  the 
lambs  so  that  they  would  not  be 
killed,  he  has  divided  the  barn  into  a 
series  of  pens.  The  dividing  fences 
are  portable,  and  he  has  a  system  of 
small  pens  which  he  fences  off  for 
each  ewe  when  she  drops  her  off- 
spring. 

The  barn  is  warm  at  all  times,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  said 
that  he  discovered  this  plan  shortly 
after  he  branched  out  into  the  busi- 
ness. This  is  something  that  every  one  does  not 
see.  It  helps  to  cut  the  cost  of  production  and 
is  as  satisfactory  as  any  artificial  method  of  heat- 
ing. His  barn  measures  24x40  feet.  The 
basement  where  the  sheep  are  kept  is  lighted  by 
means  of  swinging  windows  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  building  which  also  allow  for 
ventilation. 

"Production  of  spring  lambs,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell 
as  he  was  telling  of  his  experiences  in  the  business, 
"is  highly  profitable  and  pleasing  if  conducted  in 
the  right  manner.  To  make  a  success  of  it  one 
must  exercise  great  care,  and  begin  feeding  the 
lambs  as  soon  as  possible.  Keep  them  with  their 
mothers,  for  both  feeding  methods  increase  the 
weight  most  rapidly." 

Thermometer  for  Cream 

FIRST  grade  cream  should  not  contain  over  4-10 
of  1%  (.400)  lactic  acid.  The  higher  the  tem- 
perature at  which  cream  is  kept,  the  quicker 
it  will  sour  and  the  more  frequently  it  should  be 
delivered  to  the  creamery  or  churned  into  butter  on 
the  farm. 

The  thermometer  will  tell  how  long  the  cream 
may  be  kept,  provided  clean  methods  of  produc- 
tion are  used. 

According  to  results  obtained,  cream  kept  at  80 
degrees  F.  should  be  delivered  daily;  cream  kept  at 
70  degrees  F.  should  be  delivered  every  other  day; 
cream  kept  at  60  degrees  F.  may  be  delivered  every 
third  day,  and  cream  kept  at  50  degrees  F.  would  be 
sweet  if  delivered  twice  a  week,  and  first  grade,  if 
delivered  every  fifth  day,  or  possibly  once  a  week. 
—Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


I.s  Due  to 
ture  IVlne 


The  average  American  farm  family  consumes 
over  $100  worth  of  meat  per  year. 
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Woodworking  for  Nebraska  Boys 

WOODWORKING  Exercises  for  Home  and 
School,  by  A.  A.  Baer,  is  the  title  of  a 
new  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
College  of  Agriculture  Extension  Service.  Handi- 
craft Club  members  and  other  readers  of  this  page 
who  are  learning  the  use  of  tools  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  exercises  prepared  especially  for 
Nebraska  boys: 

Tools  as  well  as  implements  or  machinery  should 
be  selected  with  care.  It  is  not  economy  to  buy 
cheap  tools,  because  they  are  usually  inferior  either 
in  workmanship  or  quality,  and  good  tools  are 
essential  to  good  work.  Buy  tools  manufactured 
by  an  establishment  of  good  reputation.  It  is  usu- 
ally a  guaranty  of  quality. 

It  is  also  important  to  have  a  good  dry  place  for 
tools,  and  to  return  them  after  using,  each  to  its 
proper  place.  Oil  can  be  used  sparingly  on  bright 
tools  to  prevent  rusting.  Rust  can  be  removed  by 
using  pulverized  pumice  stone,  which  can  be  pur- 


chased at  any  hardware  or  drug  store  for  about 
10  cents  a  pound. 

All  edge  tools  should  be  kept  well  sharpened, 
as  good  work  cannot  be  done  with  dull  tools.  Plane 
bits,  chisels,  etc.,  are  ground  at  an  angle  of  about 
25  degrees  and  then  sharpened  on  an  oilstone  at  an 
angle  of  about  30  degrees,  as  shown  in  figure. 

A  10-point  (10  teeth  to  the  inch)  crosscut  saw 
will  prove  satisfactory  for  general  use  in  the  school 
shop  when  only  one  saw  is  used. 

If  only  a  few  tools  can  be  purchased,  the  follow- 
ing will  answer  very  nicely: 

1  crosscut  saw  (10  pt.  24  in.)  $1.65 

1  rule   40 

1  try-square   40 

1  jackplane    2.00 

1  chisel  (%  in.)  50 

1  hammer   75 

1  oilstone    1.00 


Materials 
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Pine,  poplar,  or  any  of  the  soft  woods  can  be 
used  for  these  exercises,  except  the  hammer 
handle,  which  should  be  a  piece  of  straight-grained 
second  growth  hickory.  Some  of  the  other  exer- 
cises can  be  made  from  goods  boxes,  or  such  other 
inexpensive  material  as  the  student  may  be  able 
to  obtain. 

Hard  woods  are  difficult  to  work,  and  their  use 
should  not  be  attempted  until  the  student  has  had 
some  practice  with  the  soft  woods  and  some  ex- 
perience in  keeping  tools  sharp  and  in  good  order. 

Finishing 

Paints,  stains,  and  varnishes  are  used  to  pre- 
serve and  beautify  the  woods  they  cover.  Paint  is 
applied  to  outside  work  or  cheaper  woods.  Interior 
woodwork,  furniture,  etc.,  are  finished  in  the  nat- 
ural wood,  or  stained  and  then  waxed  or  varnished. 

With  soft  or  close-grained  woods,  such  as  pine 
and  poplar,  the  use  of  a  filler  is  not  so  essential 
as  in  the  use  of  coarse-grained  woods  such  as  oak 
and  ash.  However,  a  better  body  is  secured  and  a 
nicer  finish  is  obtained  if  a  coat  of  shellac  or  some 
kind  of  clear  filler  is  used  after  the  stain  and  be- 
fore either  the  wax  or  the  varnish  is  applied. 

Prepared  stains  in  any  color  can  be  obtained 
from  paint  dealers  in  half  pint  cans  at  20  cents 
each.  Filler  or  shellac  can  be  purchased  in  small 
quantities  at  a  cost  of  about  25  cents  a  pint.  Pre- 
pared wax  can  also  be  obtained  in  small  cans  as 
low  as  10  cents  each.  The  wax  is  applied  with  a 
cloth  and  after  15  minutes  is  rubbed  to  a  finish 
with  a  clean  cloth  or  with  waste.  Varnish  should 
be  applied  with  a  brush  and  allowed  to  stand  at 
least  forty-eight  hours,  or  until  perfectly  dry  and 
hard.    It  can  then  be  rubbed  down  to  a  polish  with 
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pulverized  pumice  stone  and  oil.  Use  a  good  grade 
of  paints,  stains,  varnish,  etc. 

Birdhouse 

MATERIAL — Pine.   Can   be  made   from  goods 

boxes  or  any  soft  wood. 
Bottom — 1  piece  6"xl0". 
Sides— 2  pieces  3%"x7". 
Ends — 2  pieces  6"x5". 

Roof— 1  piece  5%"x9^"  and  1  piece  4%"x9^". 
Perch — 1  piece  *4"x2V6". 

Plane  boards  and  cut  carefully  to  dimensions 
given.  The  roof  is  one-half  pitch,  found  by  taking 
IVi"  on  the  blade  of  the  framing  square  (the  run) 
and  2V6"  on  the  tongue  of  the  framing  square  (the 
rise)  and  cutting  along  the  diagonal  or  connecting 
line,  leaving  the  side  of  the  house  3%"  high.  Bore 
holes  in  the  front  end,  using  right  sized  bits.  The 
hole  for  wrens  should  be  1"  or  the  size  of  a  quar- 
ter; otherwise  sparrows  or  larger  birds  will  enter. 

Nail  the  ends  on  the  sides,  using  1"  brads  or 
small  nails.  Next  nail  on  the  bottom  and  then  the 
roof. 

The  house  may  be  sandpapered  and  painted  if 

desired. 

Tierack 

MATERIAL— May  be  soft  or  hard  wood. 

Back— 1  piece  %"x3"xl6". 

Crossbar — 1  piece  %"xV6"xl3%". 

Ends— 2  pieces  %"x2"x2%". 

Plane  and  cut  back  and  end  pieces  to  sizes  given. 
Mortise  or  cut  ends  into  back  1/4"  deep  as  shown 
by  dotted  lines.  Draw  a  line  %"  from  each 
end.  Inside  these  lines  after  the  end  pieces 
have  been  brought  to  proper  size,  place  each  end 
piece  and  mark  carefully  along  the  remaining  side 


and  both  edges  with  sharp  pencil,  cut  along  inside 
the  lines  with  chisel  and  mallet,  holding  the 
straight  edge  of  the  chisel  next  to  the  lines.  Into 
the  mortise  thus  made,  place  the  end,  which  be- 
comes the  tenon,  M"  deep.  Now  plane  rod  or 
crossbar  either  octagonal  or  round,  and  cut  just 
long  enough  to  fit  in  the  holes  in  the  ends,  with 
rods  in  place  on  the  back.  Insert  the  rod,  put  the 
ends  in  place,  and  fasten  with  a  screw  into  each 
end,  as  shown.  Clamp  the  ends  in  the  vise  to  pre- 
vent splitting  while  boring  the  hole  for  the  rod. 
Be  careful  that  the  point  of  the  bit  does  not  go  thru. 
Towel  Roller 

MATERIAL— Pine  or  poplar. 
Back— 1  piece  %"x4"x22". 
Roller— 1  piece  iy2"xl%"x20". 
Ends— 2  pieces  %"x2%"x3". 

Cut  and  plane  back  to  dimensions  given.  Mark 
ends  and  work  them  out,  which  can  be  done  with 


compass  saw  and  drawing  knife  or  wood  file  and 
sandpaper.  Bore  holes  in  ends  as  indicated  in 
drawing,  clamping  pieces  in  vise  to  prevent  split- 


ting. Cut  a  groove  on  the  inside  of  one  end,  as 
indicated  by  dotted  lines,  a  a,  the  same  depth  as 
the  hole  so  that  the  roller  can  be  removed.  Plane 
the  roller  to  1V&"  square;  then  with  the  plane  take 
off  each  corner  until  it  becomes  an  octagon.  Plane 
off  the  remaining  corners  until  all  sides  are  equal; 
then  finish  rounding  with  a  wood  file  and  sand- 
paper. Mark  off  a  line  %"  from  each  end  of  roller; 
saw  around  this  line  by  holding  in  miter  box  or 
vise,  and  remove  with  knife  or  chisel,  leaving  bear- 
ing in  center  of  each  end  W  In  diameter. 

Magazine  Stand 

MATERIAL— Soft  or  hard  wood. 

Bottom — 1  piece  %"x4%"x20". 

Ends — 2  pieces  %"xZ"xl\i". 

Sides— 4  pieces  5-16"xl%"xl9". 

Plane  and  cut  all  pieces  to  dimensions  given.  Cut 
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mortise  into  the  bottom  for  the  ends  as  shown  in 
tierack.  Chamfer  top  edge  of  bottom  %"  to  re- 
move sharp  corner.  Fasten  ends  on  to  bottom 
with  four  1%"  No.  8  flathead  screws.  Place  side 
pieces  as  shown  by  drawing  and  fasten  them  on 
with  %"  roundhead  brass  screws  as  indicated.  Bore 
small  holes  for  screws  to  prevent  splitting. 

Sawhorse 

MATERIAL— Pine. 

Top— 1  piece  2"x4"x3'2". 

Legs — 4  pieces  %"x4"x24%". 

Braces — 2    pieces    %"x4"xl5"    and    2  pieces 

y8"x2"x6". 

This  exercise  is  so  simple  and  the  drawing  so 
plainly  marked  that  very  few  directions  need  be 
given  for  its  construction.  Cut  out  top  and  notch 
for  the  legs  as  indicated.  Cut  out  the  legs,  notch 
for  braces,  and  fit  snugly  into  the  top.  The  bottom 
braces  may  be  cut  by  setting  the  bevel  1  to  4%" 
and  cutting  the  long  point  12*4  "  long.  It  can  also 
be  put  on  by  getting  the  proper  distance  at  the  bot- 
tom, nailing  on  braces,  and  cutting  ends  after- 
wards. 

NOTE — If  a  wider  top  is  desired,  extend  the 
measurements  on  end  elevation  to  suit  width  of 
top. 

College  Worth  $1,000  a  Year 

A COLLEGE  education  is  a  valuable  business 
asset  to  a  farmer.  While  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  value  of  an  education  in  dollars 
and  cents,  investigations  in  farm  management  con- 
ducted by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  in- 
dicate that  the  farmer  with  a  college  education 
makes  more  money  than  his  less  educated  neighbor. 

Labor  income  data  were  secured  by  Professors 
W.  E.  Grimes  and  P.  E.  McNall  from  635  farmers  in 
Allen,  Harvey,  Jewell,  Leavenworth,  Lyon,  Potto- 
watomie  and  Cowley  Counties.  The  extent  of  their 
education  was  also  obtained. 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  farmers  who  had 
only  a  common  school  education  made  an  average 
labor  income  of  $499.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six 
had  gone  farther  than  the  common  school,  but  not 
completed  a  college  course.  Their  labor  incomes 
averaged  $631.  Eleven  had  completed  a  four-year 
course  in  college.  Their  labor  incomes  averaged 
$1,452,  or  almost  $1,000  more  than  the  men  with 
common  school  education  and  more  than  $800  great- 
er than  the  men  who  went  farther  than  the  common 
school,  but  did  not  complete  a  four-year  college 
course. 
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Winning  the  Canning  Outfit 

ALL  summer  long,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
lesson  in  canning  peas  by  the  State  Leader, 
four  wide-awake  Girls'  Canning  Clubs  in 
western  Montana  worked  conscientiously  under 
local  leaders,  learning  to  can  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon.  They  canned  beets, 
peas,  beans,  cauliflower,  carrots,  spinach,  chard, 
beet  greens,  eggplant,  corn  on  the  cob  and  corn  off 
the  cob,  tomatoes  and  all  kinds  of  pickles  and 
soups. 

They  were  each  trying  to  develop  skill  along  one 
particular  line  so  that  their  leader  would  choose 
them  to  be  one  of  a  team  of  five  to  represent  the 
school  in  a  canning  contest  at  Missoula  Oct.  1  and  2. 
The  prize  for  the  best  team  was  to  be  a  $15  steam 
pressure  canning  outfit,  and  the  girls  wanted  that 
outfit  for  their  club. 

Tne  wide  awakes  of  Orchard  Homes  lived  in  a 
fine  fruit  and  truck  section  and  their  leader,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  DeJarnette,  saw  why  a  steam  pressure  outfit 
would  mean  a  great  deal  for  her  girls.  Each  girl 
processed  her  peas  three  hours,  her  corn  four  hours 
and  the  other  vegetables  two  and  one-half  hours. 
They  used  a  wash  boiler  for  processing.  They  placed 
a  rack  in  the  bottom  on  which  to  place  the  partially 
sealed  jars  when  packed  with  vegetables;  but  when 
Mrs.  DeJarnette  told  them  how  they  could  process 
the  vegetables  in  only  fifteen  minutes  to  one  hour, 
the  girls  became  enthusiastic.  They  could  can  all 
those  vegetables  in  one-third  of  the  time! 

These  girls  determined  to  can  tomatoes  for  soup, 
wear  tomato  caps  and  serve  the  audience  tomato 
soup.  After  close  inspection  five  girls  were  chosen: 
One  as  demonstrator,  who  would  direct  the  other 
four  girls  and  explain  to  the  audience  that  they 
were  using  the  cold  pack  method  of  canning,  which 
consisted  of  placing  cold  fruit  or  vegetables  in  jars 
with  salt  and  water,  partially  sealing  those  jars  and 
processing  them  in  a  wash  boiler.  The  principle  of 
canning  was  that  heat  killed  the  bacteria  in  the 
vegetables  and  in  the  air  in  the  jar,  and  the  vegeta- 
bles kept. 

Three  other  teams  were  also  planning,  one  at  St. 
Ignatius,  where  the  leader,  a  teacher,  had  trained 
her  girls  to  do  teamwork  in  basket  ball.  Her  aim 
was  cooperation  and  rapidity  and  she  picked  her 
team  accordingly. 

At  Deer  Lodge,  made  famous  by  the  State  Cham- 
pion Garden  and  Canning  Club  girls,  Grace  Holt, 
who  cleared  $108,  and  Opal  Holt,  who  cleared  $148, 
on  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  five  other  girls  worked  with 
their  teacher  learning  to  can  neatly,  quickly  and  to- 
gether. Deer  Lodge  is  ninety-nine  miles  from  Mis- 
soula and  the  girls  were  not  sure  they  could  come, 
but  the  school  board  used  $35  of  money  usually 
spent  in  sending  boys'  basket  ball  teams  around 
the  State  and  the  girls  got  busy  and  worked  up  a 
team  in  four  weeks. 

At  Arlee.  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  a 
fine  little  housewife,  Mrs.  Morkert,  worked  with  her 
girls.  These  girls  won  a  fine  prize  for  Uie  best  and 
largest  collection  of  canned  vegetables  of  a  compet- 
ing team.  Fifteen  perfect  jars  of  vegetables  at- 
tracted all  eyes  before  the  canning  contest  began. 

Finally  (he  eventful  day,  October  1,  arrived.  One 
leader,  Miss  Brown  of  St.  Ignatius,  rode  with  her 
girls  fifteen  miles  to  a  railroad  station,  starting  at 
4  a.  m.  They  boarded  the  train  at  Arlee,  joining  the 
Arlee  team.  The  girls  carried  club  banners  and 
cheered  the  passengers  all  the  way  on  to  Missoula 
with  club  songs. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Deer  Lodge  team  arrived 


with  their  teacher,  Miss  Putnam;  and  Mrs.  DeJar- 
nette drove  in  from  Orchard  Homes  with  her  girls. 

At  1:30  p.  m.  the  girls  were  all  attired  in  long, 
white  aprons,  had  their  jars,  tomatoes  in  place  and 
had  planned  the  game.  The  contest  was  judged  by 
three  women",  one  housewife,  the  Missoula  City  Su- 
pervisor of  Domestic  Science  and  the  State  Leader. 
Each  judge  had  her  score  card  divided  into  points — 
25  for  neatness,  25  for  rapidity,  25  for  teamwork 
and  25  for  finished  product. 

The  crowd  began  to  gather  and  to  inspect  the 
canned  vegetables,  but  at  1:45  the  signal  was 
given  and  the  time  taken  and  the  crowd  was  silent 
watching  the  flying  fingers  and  quick  explanation. 

The  Orchard  Homes  team,  No.  1,  canned  tomatoes 
in  12  minutes,  cleaned  up  and  packed  away  all  uten- 
sils; the  Deer  Lodge  team  in  10  minutes;  the  Arlee 
team  in  8  minutes,  and  the  St.  Ignatius  team  in  5 
minutes.  Arlee  scored  highest  on  finished  product, 
Deer  Lodge  scored  second.  St.  Ignatius  scored  high- 
est on  teamwork  and  neatness,  Arlee  a  close  second. 

When  the  score  was  finally  decided,  St.  Ignatius 
was  first  with  a  score  of  90;  Arlee  came  second 
with  a  score  of  89.5;  Orchard  Homes  and  Deer 
Lodge  came  in  third  and  fourth,  respectively. 

The  St.  Ignatius  team  carried  off  the  outfit  and 
last  winter  canned  in  it  soup  left  over  from  their 
noon  lunches,  pork,  beef  and  chicken.  They  have 
loaned  it  to  Arlee,  who  has  also  canned  the  same. 
The  outfit  this  coming  year  will  be  used  at  pea  can- 
ning bees  to  be  held  in  the  schoolhouses  at  Arlee 
and  St.  Ignatius.  All  the  girls  and  mothers  bring 
peas  and  can  in  glass  and  tin,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Leader.  Last  year  the  Pea  Bee  used 
a  wash  boiler  and  lasted  until  5  p.  m.  This  year 
the  Pea  Bees  will  use  an  outfit  and  finish  by  2:30 
p.  m.,  and  then  begin  a  play  festival  and  cafe  lunch. 
— Augusta  D.  Evans. 

45  Boys  Raise  Pure-Bred  Pigs 

FORTY-FIVE  Assumption  Parish  (La.)  Pig 
Club  boys  met  at  the  Rosedale  Farm  on  April 
8  and  eacli  boy  was  given  a  pure-bred  Duroc- 
Jersey  sow  pig  by  Mr.  Emile  Sundberry,  owner  of 
the  farm,  with  the  understanding  that  each  of  the 
boys  is  to  return  to  Mr.  Sundberry  two  sow  pigs 
from  the  first  litter.  A  regular  contract  was  drawn 
which  provides  that  the  boy  shall  take  care  of  his 
pig  according  to  the  instructions  of  his  demonstra- 
tion agent,  keep  accurate  record  of  feeds,  etc.,  and 
exhibit  the  pig  at  the  local  Fair  next  fall. 

Congressman  McKinley  Prizes 

BOYS  and  girls  in  the  Nineteenth  Congressional 
district  of  Illinois  have  a  chance  at  Congress- 
man McKinley's  special  prizes  for  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  contests,  besides  the  big  $4,000  Friend- 
ship Home  prize  of  The  Farming  Business  for  the 
championship  of  thirty-three  States.  The  winning 
Club  gets  a  trip  to  St.  Louis  and  the  second  prize  is 
a  trip  to  Springfield,  the  capital  city  of  the  State. 
Last  year,  the  winners  of  the  various  Clubs  re- 
ceived a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  Congressman 
McKinley's  gift. 


Price  County  (Wisconsin)  farm  boys  appreciate 
the  chance  given  them  to  get  practical  education  to 
help  them  in  their  life  work.  The  agricultural  rep- 
resentative has  just  closed  a  boys'  short  course  at 
Ogema,  and  reports,  despite  the  cold  weather,  "100 
per  cent  attendance"  among  the  twenty-one  boys 
enrolled. 


Nebraska's  Corn  Champion 

THE  county  superintendent  and  the  farm  dem- 
onstrator talked  to  me  about  joining  the  dif- 
ferent clubs. 

I  made  arrangements  with  my  father  for  two 
acres  of  land;  one  was  to  be  heavy  gumbo,  the  other 
was  sandy  land  along  the  bank  of  a  lake.  I  was  to 
tend  both  plots  and  the  one  that  was  the  best  I 
was  to  enter  in  the  contest,  but  by  the  first  of  June 
the  gumbo  was  drowned  out  and  all  of  my  hopes 
were  on  the  sandy  acre.  My  father  allowed  me  to 
use  his  horses  and  machinery. 

Among  the  things  I  had  trouble  with  was  when 
I  was  disking  I  ran  over  a  stump  that  threw  me  off 
in  front  of  the  disc.    I  came  near  being  run  over. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  done  any  listing 
and  I  had  some  trouble  in  keeping  the  rows  straight. 
During  the  second  cultivation  I  was  using  a  disc 
cultivator  and  one  of  the  discs  came  off  and  I  had 
some  trouble  in  putting  it  back  on. 

On  March  24  and  25  I  hauled  ten  loads  of  barn- 
yard manure  onto  my  acre.  April  16  I  disked  it  and 
it  took  me  one  hour,  using  four  horses.  May  21  I 
listed  it.  It  took  me  one  and  one-half  hours  to 
list  it. 

I  could  not  get  any  particular  breed  of  seed  corn, 
so  I  had  to  use  a  common  yellow  dent  seed  corn. 

On  June  14  I  threw  it  out  with  a  one-row  culti- 
vator. On  June  28  I  threw  the  dirt  to  the  corn  with 
the  same  cultivator.  On  July  6  I  used  a  four-shovel 
cultivator  and  gave  it  a  level  cultivation.  When  I 
gave  it  the  last  cultivation  July  24  I  threw  the  dirt 
to  the  corn  and  ridged  it  up  some. 

On  Nov.  6  I  got  two  neighbors  to  help  me  pick  my 
corn.  I  got  IO714  bushels  of  corn  by  measure.  At 
husking  time  I  picked  out  about  twenty  bushels  of 
seed  corn  and  put  it  in  the  attic.  It  has  dried  out 
thoroly  and  looks  like  it  will  make  first  class  seed. 
I  will  keep  it  till  spring  and  then  sell  it.  The  rest 
I  will  sell  on  the  market  when  my  father  sells  his 
corn. 

I  am  going  to  buy  some  clothes  with  the  money 
and  save  the  rest  till  I  get  money  enough  to  buy  a 
Ford.  I  learned  that  in  a  wet  year  sandy  land  is 
better  than  gumbo.  I  think  I  will  join  again  this 
year. — Ralph  Cox,  Dakota  County,  Nebraska. 

Raised  "Mutt"  and  "Jeff" 

MR.  TROTTER,  a  neighbor  of  ours,  asked  me  a 
year  ago  if  I  wanted  to  join  a  Pig  Club.  I 
agreed  and  signed  the  card  that  made  me  a 
member.  Then  on  the  19th  of  February  Mr.  Coll 
gave  me  three  little  pigs  that  were  3  days  old. 
They  were  so  small  that  I  had  to  feed  them  from  a 
bottle  like  little  babies.  One  of  them  died  the  first 
night,  but  the  other  two  lived  and  grew,  and  I 
named  them  Mutt  and  Jeff. 

They  are  pure-bred  Duroc  Jerseys,  but  are  not 
registered.  This  breed  is  popular  because  they  are 
strong  and  raise  lots  of  pigs.  But  I  did  not  select 
them  at  all.  I  just  took  them  when  they  were  of- 
fered to  me. 

I  fed  them  milk  and  scraps  from  the  table  till 
they  were  about  4  months  old,  then  I  gave  them 
Kafir  chops  and  bran,  two  parts  of  each,  and  one 
part  of  cottonseed  meal.  Of  course  they  ran  on  the 
alfalfa  pasture. 

Mr.  Knorr,  my  adviser,  came  to  see  them  often 
and  Mr.  <'onway  came  once.  I  did  not  have  many 
difficulties  to  overcome,  because  pigs  just  naturally 
grow  in  New  Mexico  if  they  get  half  a  chance. 

These  pigs  have  cost  me,  feed  and  care,  about 
$16.75.  They  are  worth  $32.64.  They  gained  199 
and  201  pounds,  or  about  a  pound  a  day  apiece.  My 
profit  Is  $15.89. 

I  have  learned  something  and  I  am  going  to  stay 
in  the  Boys'  Pig  Club  as  long  as  I  am  a  boy  and  the 
State  has  a  Pig  Club.— Robert  Pistole,  Age  10,  N.  M. 


ll«-«-r  Lodge,  Montana,  f;irl*  V\  ho  Were  In  the  (  iiiinii.      Context;  the  Holt 
Sinter* — Opal  and   <.rn<<- — Are  In   the  Team 


A  Canning  Exhibit  in  the  South,  Where  Canning  Cluha  Are  Putting  the 
Home  on  11  Higher  Plane  of  Living- 
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A  Specialized  Business 

IN  GENERAL  mixed  farming  is  the  surest  type 
to  follow  for  the  production  of  profits  every 
year.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  a  man  de- 
velops a  specialty  which  pays  him  very  alluring 
profits.  His  success  in  this  line  does  not  mean 
that  every  one  should  attempt  to  follow  his  meth- 
ods with  the  assurance  of  making  the  same  profits; 
if  they  did  it  would  no  longer  be  a  specialty,  and 
the  alluring  profits  would  be  killed  by  overpro- 
duction. But  such  a  success  does  teach  one  im- 
portant lesson.  That  is  that  often  a  man  can  de- 
velop a  specialty  in  some  one  thing  for  which  he 
and  his  farm  are  especially  well  adapted,  as  a  side 
line  to  his  regular  mixed  farming  operations,  and 
thereby  materially  increase  his  total  annual 
profits. 

For  illustration,  take  this  matter  of  hothouse 
lambs.  Along  about  Easter  time  there  is  a  special 
market  for  highly  developed,  choicely  fattened 
lamb  carcasses.  The  prices  paid  are  higher  than 
for  any  other  class  of  mutton.  But  the  total  de- 
mand for  this  class  of  mutton  is  very  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  annual  demand  for  ordinary 
lamb  or  mutton.  The  few  men  who  concentrate 
their  sheep  operations  to  supplying  this  special 
demand  make  large  profits.  But  if  all  sheep  grow- 
ers were  to  concentrate  their  efforts  to  supplying 
this  special  market  it  would  be  flooded  and  these 
profits  which  the  few  are  now  making  would  be 
turned  into  losses  for  all.  And  not  all  breeds  of 
sheep  and  not  all  sheep  farms  are  adapted  to  the 
production  of  these  hothouse  lambs.  It  is  only 
the  man  who  has  the  breed,  the  equipment  and  the 
personal  temperament  adapted  to  the  production  of 
hothouse  lambs  who  should  attempt  it.  Every  one 
else  should  leave  it  alone. 

But  on  a  large  number  of  farms  there  is  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  some  side  line  specialty 
or  other  which  will  help  swell  the  bank  account. 
Before  attempting  anything  of  this  kind  the  man 
who  contemplates  it  should  consider  his  market, 
his  farm  and  his  temperament,  and  choose  some- 
thing to  which  this  combination  is  fitted. 

The  Boss 

DID  you  ever  see  a  boy  that  did  not  like  to  boss 
a  job?  If  you  did,  then  there  was  something 
wrong  with  that  boy;  he  did  not  have  the 
makings  of  a  real  man  in  him.  The  boy  who  never 
wanted  to  boss  a  job  of  any  kind  will  not  get  very 
far  in  this  life,  he  will  always  be  a  follower — one 
who  takes  orders  from  others  and  so  draws  small 
pay,  or  makes  little  or  nothing  if  he  works  for 
himself.  The  boy  or  man  who  has  no  instinct  in 
him  to  boss  others  is  not  capable  to  boss  himself 
successfully. 

One  of  the  essentials  in  the  training  of  a  boy  so 
as  to  make  a  useful  man  out  of  him,  or  a  girl  to 
make  a  useful  woman  out  of  her,  is  to  teach  him  to 
boss  others  and  himself,  to  direct  a  job  of  work. 
Bossing  consists  in  a  lot  more  than  simply  giving 
orders.  It  consists  also  in  planning  a  job  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  it  done  with  the  least  work  and  cost, 
and  in  the  best  manner  so  as  to  best  accomplish  its 
purpose.  This  planning  must  be  done  before  one 
can  give  orders  successfully. 

Teach  the  boys  and  the  girls  to  lay  the  plans  for 
a  Job  of  work  and  then  give  the  orders  for  carrying 
it  to  its  conclusion.  At  first  you  will  have  to  plan 
with  them  In  order  that  they  may  learn  how  to 
plan;  then  you  will  also  have  to  help  them  in  gtV' 
ing  the  orders  so  they  will  learn  how  best  to  do 
that  important  thing,  for  much  of  the  getting  work 
done  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  orders  for  it 
are  given.    It  takes  a  good  deal  of  patience  and 


persistency  to  make  a  good  boss  out  of  a  boy  or  a 
girl,  but  when  it  is  accomplished  they  are  worth 
a  whole  lot  more  to  themselves  and  to  the  world 
than  they  would  have  been  had  they  never  had  this 
valuable  training;  they  are  better  workers  and  bet- 
ter business  men  and  women. 

The  boy  on  Our  cover  page  is  going  to  be  that 
kind  of  a  man  some  day  if  the  desire  to  boss  and 
to  do  things  which  is  shining  out  all  over  him  is 
fostered  and  trained  instead  of  squelched  and  killed 
out. 

The  Soy  Bean 

NOT  so  very  long  ago  most  people  thought  the 
soy  bean  could  not  be  grown  successfully 
north  of  the  Missouri-Iowa  line;  they 
thought  it  was  only  a  hot  climate  plant  to  be  grown 
in  our  warmer  and  longer  seasoned  southern 
States.  Fortunately  for  those  of  us  who  operate  in 
the  more  northern  States  with  shorter  seasons  and 
greater  danger  of  damage  from  frost,  it  has  been 
found  by  tests  made  by  the  more  venturesome  of 
our  fellows  that  there  are  certain  strains  of  this 
excellent  plant  which  are  well  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  climatic  conditions. 

The  soy  bean  is  an  excellent  and  very  productive 
forage  plant,  either  to  be  pastured  off  or  fed  as 
dried  fodder  or  coarse  hay,  being  fully  equal  to 
clover  and  alfalfa  for  pasturing  and  superior  to 
them  as  dried  forage  because  of  the  grain  which  it 
bears.  The  grain  is  rich  in  protein  and  oil;  it  may 
be  fed  whole,  or  it  may  be  cracked  or  ground  into 
a  meal  before  feeding.  It  is  even  being  used  as  a 
source  of  oil  for  commercial  purposes,  leaving  the 
residue  to  be  used  as  a  concentrated  feed  similar  to 
cotton  and  linseed  oil  cake. 

Northern  farmers  should  welcome  these  hardy 
strains  of  the  soy  bean  and  add  them  to  their  list 
of  crops.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  grower  of 
dairy  or  beef  cattle  and  of  hogs,  for  it  lends  itself 
unusually  well  to  making  a  home-grown,  balanced 
ration  for  either  of  these  classes  of  animals. 

Then  it  has  the  additional  advantage  that  it  is  a 
deep-rooted  legume  and  so  is  well  adapted  to  use  in 
regenerating  worn  out  and  abused  soils.  By  means 
of  its  deep  and  widely  meandering  roots  it  brings 
into  the  surface  soil,  thru  the  residue  which  is 
plowed  under,  plant  food  which  is  held  in  the  sub- 
soil beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  our  cultivated  „ 
plants.  By  means  of  its  property  peculiar  to  the 
legumes  and  but  very  few  other  plants,  it  fixes  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  for  future  use  in  the  soil. 

The  Social  Side  of  Life 

SOCIAL  intercourse  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  a 
happy  and  a  contented  life.  And  happiness  and 
contentment  are  essential  factors  in  success. ' 
Give  one  a  job  or  a  business  which  they  like,  and  at 
which  they  can  make  a  reasonably  comfortable  liv- 
ing, and  good  friends  and  the  opportunity  to  min- 
gle with  them  socially  occasionally  and  you  have 
given  them  those  things  which  make  a  life  worth 
while. 

It  matters  not  how  much  money  a  man  may  make, 
how  much  power  and  notoriety  he  may  receive,  if 
he  has  not  friends  and  cannot  mingle  with  them 
occasionally  for  an  informal  good  time,  his  life  is 
barren  and  a  failure.  The  man  or  woman,  the  boy 
or  girl  who  has  to  work  day  in  and  day  out,  week 
in  and  week  out  without  the  chance  to  associate 
with  his  fellows  in  innocent  social  pleasures  is  poor 
and  unfortunate  indeed. 

In  those  communities  where  the  opportunities 
and  facilities  for  such  association  are  abundantly 
supplied,  property  is  much  more  valuable  than  it 
is  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.  There  also  life 
is  richer,  businesses  are  more  successful,  there  is 
more  wealth  and  contentment,  there  is  less  dissatis- 
faction and  less  shifting  of  population;  the  young 
folks  settle  down  in  their  home  communities  in- 
stead of  roaming  about  the  world  from  one  place 
and  one  task  to  another  seeking  for  a  place  and  a 
life  which  is  more  satisfying  than  what  they  knew 
at  home.  It  is  merely  good  business,  let  alone  good 
living,  to  see  that  our  young  people  have  such  op- 
portunities as  these.  They  will  do  more  work  and 
better  work  for  you  than  they  would  if  their  life 
were  one  monotonous  round  of  work. 

The  Pack  Which  Pays 

WHEN  you  buy  a  'pig  out  of  a  herd  you  nat- 
urally pick  out  the  best-looking  one  of  the 
bunch.  If  you  are  buying  a  group  of  pigs 
out  of  a  herd  you  first  pick  out  the  best-looking  one 
and  then  choose  the  rest  that  you  want  from 
among  those  which  look  the  most  like  the  first  one 
you  chose.  If  you  are  buying  one  group  of  pigs 
from  among  a  number  of  groups,  you  just  natural- 
ly pick  out  the  group  which  looks  the  best  and  is 
most  uniform  in  looks  and  quality.  When  you  buy 
a  team  of  horses  you  try  to  get  a  matched  team  in- 
stead of  a  mismatched  "two" — such  do  not  deserve 
the  name  of  a  team. 

It  is  just  plain,  common,  ordinary,  every  day  good 
business  sense  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  the 
sale  of  anything.  Every  time  you  offer  anything  for 
sale  it  is,  to  at  least  some  degree,  offered  in  com- 
petition with  other  things  of  like  nature.  The  pur- 
chaser is  going  to  do  the  same  thing  you  do  when 


you  buy;  he  is  going  to  buy  that  which  looks  the 

best — which  has  the  best  appearance.  Then  you 
should  strive  to  make  everything  you  have  to  sell 
look  its  very  best,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  a  sale  at 
the  highest  possible  price. 

If  you  have  decided  to  sell  two  horses,  pick  out  a 
well-matched  pair,  curry  them  well  and  even  scrub 
them  if  necessary  to  get  them  looking  well;  comb 
out  their  manes  and  tails,  polish  their  hoofs  and 
trim  them;  oil  and  polish,  and  mend  the  harness 
they  will  wear,  slick  up  the  rig  they  are  to  be 
hitched  to.  The  increased  price  you  get  for  them 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken 
with  them.  If  you  are  selling  vegetables  or  fruits, 
follow  the  same  principles;  pick  choice  pieces  of  a 
uniform  quality  and  size,  see  that  they  are  clean, 
put  them  into  an  attractive  package  so  arranged 
as  to  set  off  well  their  attractive  characteristics. 
If  you  do  this  you  will  get  the  top  price;  if  you  do 
not  you  will  get  the  bottom  price.  The  "pack"  is. 
what  sells,  and  it  is  the  pack  which  gets  the  price 
worth  while. 

Where  the  Tractor  Benefits 

ALL  too  often  the  man  who  is  thinking  of  buy- 
ing a  tractor,  and  also  the  man  who  is  trying 
to  sell  him  one,  lays  too  much  stress  upon 
the  number  of  horses  which  can  be  done  away  with 
in  his  farm  work  if  he  owns  one  of  these  machines 
so  well  named  the  modern  farm  horse.  Now  the 
purpose  of  this  editorial  is  not  to  discourage  the 
purchase  and  the  use  of  a  tractor,  for  The  Farming 
Business  believes  very  thoroly  that  the  tractor 
is  not  being  used  as  extensively  upon  the  farms 
of  the  country  as  it  should  be,  but  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  more  Important  reason  for  its  use. 

The  experience  of  tractor  owners  in  the  corn 
belt  States,  where  general  farming  is  being  prac- 
ticed far  more  than  any  other  type,  shows  that  the 
use  of  a  tractor  does  not  make  it  possible  to  get 
rid  of  as  many  horses  as  many  tractor  salesmen 
would  lead  the  prospective  customer  to  believe.  They 
must  keep  enough  horses  to  care  for  all  cultivated 
crops  during  the  period  of  cultivation.  But  the  great- 
est advantage  of  a  tractor  is  that  its  owner  can  rush 
to  its  completion  such  jobs  as  plowing  and  fitting 
a  seed  bed,  seeding  and  harvesting  a  crop  of  small 
grain.  The  season  for  doing  such  jobs  as  these  so 
as  to  get  the  largest  and  best  returns  from  them 
is  quite  short,  even  tho  the  season  in  which  they 
may  be  done  is  comparatively  long.  The  physical 
limitations  of  horses  are  such  that  the  number  re- 
quired to  do  the  cultivating  is  not  great  enough  to 
rush  these  jobs  to  their  completion  in  this  short 
time.  But  the  tractor  has  no  feelings,  it  does  not 
get  hot  or  tired  or  out  of  breath;  it  can  be  worked 
long  hours,  or  even  double  shifts.  By  its  use  one 
can  do  a  combination  of  tasks  at  one  time,  such 
as  plowing,  disking  and  harrowing,  and  so  do  a 
much  better  total  job  than  he  can  with  horses. 

These  are  the  chief  advantages  to  be  had  from 
the  ownership  and  use  of  a  tractor,  and  these  are 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  make  a  tractor  a  very 
good,  paying,  business  investment  on  a  goodly  per- 
centage of  our  corn  belt  farms.  Do  not  overlook 
these  things  in  contemplating  the  purchase  of  one. 

Building  From  the  Scrap  Heap 

SCRAP  heaps  are  made  of  the  things  which  are 
thrown  away.  Many  of  our  great  fortunes  are 
founded  upon  or  made  from  scrap  heaps.  It  is 
told  that  one  of  America's  greatest  mining  kings 
made  his  fortune  by  extracting  a  peculiar  grade  of 
gold  ore  from  the  refuse  heaps  of  silver  mines 
which  were  abandoned  when  the  "Crime  of  73"  was 
committed.  Other  great  fortunes  and  world-wide 
reputations  have  been  builded  by  using  the  odd 
moments  and  hours  which  the  average  man  throws 
into  the  scrap  heap  of  his  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  idle  in  order  to  rest. 
More  often  a  change  of  work  is  a  better  rest  than  is 
complete  idleness.  The  man  who  works  with  his 
body  while  earning  his  daily  meal  ticket  can  rest 
his  body  as  thoroly  while  working  his  brain  as  he 
can  while  letting  both  body  and  brain  lie  idle.  The 
man  who  works  with  one  part  of  his  brain  to  earn 
that  same  daily  meal  ticket  can  rest  that  part  while 
another  is  working  just  as  well  as  he  can  by  letting 
the  whole  thing  lie  idle. 

There  probably  is  not  one  person  in  a  million 
who  sleeps  all  the  time  he  is  not  working  at  his  reg- 
ular daily  job.  The  man  who  goes  the  farthest, 
lives  the  most  and  earns  the  most  is  the  man  who 
works  while  he  rests,  who  puts  his  spare  time  to 
some  useful  purpose. 

A  man  is  like  a  dairy  cow.  A  cow  must  con- 
sume a  certain  amount  of  food  to  keep  up 
her  body;  this  is  her  maintenance  ration.  It 
is  only  what  she  consumes  over  and  above 
that  maintenance  ration  which  pays  a  profit. 
A  man  must  use  a  certain  number  of  hours 
of  each  day  to  earn  money  with  which  to  buy  food 
and  clothing  and  pay  for  a  place  to  sleep;  this  is 
his  maintenance  ration  of  time.  It  is  only  the  time 
over  and  above  this  which  he  puts  to  a  useful  and 
productive  purpose  which  earns  him  a  profit;  the 
more  time  over  and  above  that  maintenance  ration 
which  he  puts  to  a  useful  and  productive  purpose, 
the  greater  will  be  his  net  income. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


AFTER  sending  the  hog  market  far  ahove  the 
10-cent  mark,  the  buyers  have  hammered 
prices  until  the  resting  place  was  just  below 
the  dime  level.  The  break  was  logical  and  was 
looked  for  long  before  this,  but  it  seems  as  tho  the 
buyers  wanted  to  keep  the  price  high.  They  have 
been  lowering  the  prices  now  and  then,  but  never 
as  seriously  as  this  bear  movement.  It  is  also  log- 
ical that  prices  will  again  go  over  the  10-cent  mark. 
The  trade  has  been  in  a  sick  condition,  just  as  tho 
it  had  spring  fever.  It  closed  about  a  quarter  lower 
than  last  week,  when  it  had  a  weak  closing  after 
a  good  midweek  trade.  Packers  have  been  bearish 
and  the  outside  competition  has  been  small.  They 
had  little  trouble  in  buying  the  hogs  lower  on  this 
account.  The  hogs  selling  under  a  dime  were  the 
lowest  since  May  3,  and  outside  of  that  the  trade  is 
on  the  same  level  as  during  the  week  of  April  22. 
The  receipts  have  been  more  than  looked  for,  and 
with  the  absence  of  buying  power  the  decline  was 
only  logical.  The  wenther  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  bearish  trend,  for  the  market  for  cash  pork  has 
been  lower  on  this  account.  Then  again  fills  are 
large  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  this,  too, 
counts  in  the  way  of  price. 

With  the  declining  trade  the  speculators  have 
held  over  their  hogs  and  this  lias  worked  against 
the  trade.  Prices  have  been  lower  in  the  markets 
in  the  East  and  west  of  Chicago,  and  this  fact  has 
helped  along  with  the  rest  of  the  depressing  factors. 
The  gap  between  the  prices  is  spreading,  due  to  the 
break  in  prices  and  the  decreased  demand  for  some 
classes.  Hogs  in  the  eastern  markets  have  been 
selling  higher  than  Chicago,  but  this  is  due  mainly 
to  the  difference  in  freight  rates  on  livestock  be- 
tween the  two  cities. 

THE  cattle  market,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
going  in  leaps  and  bounds,  with  the  top  for 
the  week  at  $10.75.  The  market  closed  weak, 
however,  about  steady  with  Monday,  and  a  dollar 
higher  than  last  week.  The  increase  is  due  to  the 
better  quality  of  offerings  instead  of  a  better  tone 
to  the  trade.  The  market  for  cattle  has  been  all 
that  could  be  expected — and  a  lot  more.  With  warm 
weather  enabling  the  offerings  to  take  on  a  good 
healthy  fill  at  the  yards,  the  prices  have  been  higher 
instead  of  steady  or  lower,  aa  would  be  the  case  in 
time  of  normal  demand.  The  trade  has  room  for 
the  stuff  in  the  consumptive  channels,  and  is  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  cover  this  fact  in  the  way  of  buying 
■tuff.  They  are  competing  in  more  than  an  earnest 
fashion  now,  for  they  need  the  stuff  badly.  They 
want  the  prices  high,  it  seems,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  beef.  The  shippers  are  making  lots  of 
money  now,  and  it  probably  would  be  best  for  the 
feeder  to  market  his  own  stuff  instead  of  selling  it 
to  a  shipper. 

The  prices  for  the  lower  grades  of  steers  and 
butcher  stock  are  very  high,  and  a  raid  is  expected. 
The  cost  sheets  of  the  killers  are  showing  up  high — 
higher  than  for  some  time.  The  consumptive  de- 
mand is  g*ood  and  the  buyer  has  no  other  way  out 
of  it.  Meat  comes  high  no  matter  how  it  is  taken — 
oeef,  pork  or  mutton.  While  the  meat  eaters  like 
the  other  kinds,  the  beefsteaks  taste  best  to  them. 
The  wage  earner,  anyway,  likes  -the  beef.  The  in- 
dustrial situation  is  good — the  best  in  the  last  year 
or  two.  With  Europe  closed  to  vacations,  the ,  peo- 
ple will  spend  their  time  "seeing  America  first," 
giving  the  American  markets  their  patronage. 

Despite  the  weak  close — a  quarter  lower  than  the 
high  time — the  prices  are  up  to  40  cents  higher 
than  last  week.  At  the  high  time  the  prices  were 
up  to  60  cents  higher  than  the  prevailing  values  on 
the  trade  last  week.  The  receipts  have  been  slight- 
ly lower  than  a  week  ago  and  this  has  been  a  help 
along  with  other  things.  Despite  the  good  condi- 
tion of  the  trade  it  is  only  logical  that  the  bubble 
shall  burst  some  time,  and  it  is  best  to  be  cautious. 
Flooding  the  market  with  stuff  will  be  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  buyers,  giving  them  a  chance  to 
hammer  prices  that  are  higher  than  the  sky.  Every 
one  in  the  trade  says  the  market  is  sky  high.  The 
other  markets  have  been  receiving  only  a  fair  quota 
of  good  steers  and  the  buyers  are  getting  most  of 
their  supplies  at  Chicago.  With  this  as  a  guide  the 
sellers  have  been  bidding  up  the  prices.  They  are 
paying  back  now  for  the  time's  when  prices  were 
lower — when  the  feeders  were  crying  that  they 
were  being  robbed. 

The  trade  holds  no  expectation  or  fear  of  a  break 
in  the  prices  for  the  real  prime  steers.  The  coun- 
try is  short  on  this  kind,  and  with  good  competition 
there  is  no  fear  that  prices  will  be  lowered  to  any 
great  extent,  if  at  all.  The  country  has  not  been 
taking  to  the  feeding  stuff  with  any  vigor.  The 
prices  are  too  high  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
killers  are  bidding  against  the  feeder  buyers  for 
anything  that  shows  any  flesh,  but  which  really  be- 
longs to  the  class  that  return  to  the  feed  lot  for 
further  conditioning.  Prices  are  the  highest  in  his- 
tory, quality  considered. 

THE  sheep  market  has  had  a  bad  session  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  closing  prices  were  up  to 
50  cents  lower.   The  continued  warm  weath- 
er, and  the  opening  of  the  Louisville  season  have 


Hot  Weather  Hog  Don'ts 

.Don't  drive  the  hogs  too  rapidly. 
Don't  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  load.  Start 
in  time. 

Don't  lose  patience. 

Don't  forget  that  a  bruised  or  crippled  hog 
hits  the  shipper's  pocketbook. 

Don't  beat  or  shove  the  hogs  because  they 
do  not  happen  to  move  quite  fast  enough  to 
please  you. 

Don't  throw  water  on  the  back  of  an  over- 
heated hog.  Sprinkle  the  floor  of  the  car  or 
pen  instead. 

Cruelty  to  hogs  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
meat  of  the  animals  after  they  are  prepared 
for  market.  Bruised  backs  and  hams  do  not 
sell  so  readily  as  the  clear  meat,  and  future 
shipments  from  the  source  of  the  injured  ani- 
mals will  suffer  in  consequence. 

"Give  the  pig  a  chance  to  become  a  gentle- 


per  cent.  Corn  planting  continues  and  oat  sowing 
is  nearly  completed.  Outlook  in  general  is  satis- 
factory." 

*  *  * 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome  report  shows  a  decrease  in  wheat  acreage 
thruout  the  world,  the  United  States  showing  21.4 
reduction,  Italy  5.0  and  British  India  17.5. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  wool  growers  at 
Franklin,  Ky.,  an  association  was  formed,  with 
J.  V.  Harris  as  president.  W.  T.  Roark  was  made 
secretary.  All  wool  controlled  by  the  members 
will  be  held  until  a  satisfactory  bid  is  received 
for  the  pool. 

*  *  * 

The  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  21,  22  and  23  at 
Sonora.  Matters  pertaining  to  the  business  for  the 
coming  year,  and  the  success  of  the  sheep  and  goat 
men  during  the  past  year,  due  to  the  shortage  of 
meat  and  wool,  will  be  discussed. 

.  *    *  * 


man." 
i  


been  bearish  factors,  and  the  buyers  lost  no  time 
in  applying  the  screws.  Prices  for  the  coarser  class 
of  lambs  are  a  dollar  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Buy- 
ers have  been  expressing  preference  for  the  shorn 
stock  because  of  the  weather  making  the  fleeces 
heavier,  and  the  fill  larger.  Further  reductions  in 
the  prices  of  lambs  are  expected  unless  the  eastern 
orders  increase.  Without  this  competition  the  trade 
is  rather  small  and  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  With 
goodly  receipts,  or  enough  to  go  around  and  leave 
a  bit  over,  there  is  no  reason  why  prices  will  not 
be  lowered.  Aged  sheep  have  been  receiving  a  like 
deal.  The  ewes  and  bucks  are  75  cents  to  $1  lower 
than  a  week  ago.  Yearling  prices  are  just  half  that 
much  lower.  The  run  of  sheep  and  lambs  has  been 
much  larger  than  a  week  ago. 

There  has  been  no  dressed  mutton  received  from 
Argentina  for  five  weeks,  while  dressed  lamb  con- 
signments have  not  arrived  since  nine  weeks  ago. 
The  receipts  of  Argentine  dressed  carcasses  have 
been  double  that  of  last  year  up  to  date,  but  the 
influx  seems  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  prices  on  the 
dressed  American  product.  The  receipts  of  some 
sheep  and  lambs  direct  from  Louisville  has  been  a 
depressing  factor  for  the  Chicago  market. 

PRICES  for  corn  and  wheat  have  declined  rather 
seriously,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  tho  the  price 
of  corn  will  go  below  70  cents,  while  wheat 
will  sell  near  the  dollar  mark  unless  something 
happens. 

Foreign  Grain  News 

Weather  in  Argentina  fine  for  planting  and  move- 
ment. Receipts  large  and  stocks  of  wheat  and  corn 
increasing  rapidly.  With  falling  prices  there  is 
apprehension  among  farmers,  and  altho  the  govern- 
ment is  considering  a  protest  of  requisitioning  it  is 
considered  among  Argentine  merchants  that  the 
ideas  advanced  are  not  reliable.  Tonnage  con- 
tinues very  scarce  and  dear  and  this  greatly  mili- 
tates against  business.  This  may  have  some  effect 
on  acreage. 

Dry  weather  continues  over  a  wide  area  in  Aus- 
tralia. Holders  firm  and  actual  offers  limited. 

Wheat  crop  of  India  was  not  a  large  one  and  re-' 
serves  of  old  wheat  very  small.  Merchandizing  is 
light.  Shipments  for  week  estimated  at  32,000 
bushels. 

Italian  wheat  crop  officially  estimated  at  193,000,- 
000  bushels.  Labor  shortage  expected  to  delay  de- 
liveries. Wheat  crop  of  Spain  expected  to  be  in 
excess  of  home  requirements. 

Favorable  weather  in  France  encouraging  hope- 
ful crop  views.  Native  supplies  light.  General  be- 
lief is'  that  new  crop  will  be  disappointing.  Rus- 
sian official  reports  as  to  weather  and  crops  are 
favorable.  Acreage  of  winter  grains  short  10  per 
cent.  Broomhall's  reports  are  not  favorable,  as 
winter  killing  was  important. 

Crop  outlook  in  Balkans  favorable,  with  bene- 
ficial rains.    German  crop  outlook  unusually  good. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

The  Illinois  Grain  Dealers  held  their  annual 
convention  recently  at  Bloomington.  Subjects  of 
interest  to  the  grain  men  were  discussed  by  ex- 
perts. 

*  *  * 

The  following  cable  from  Buenos  Aires:  "Our 
wheat  market  is  above  an  export  basis,  and  unless 
Europe  advances  considerably  shall  decline  here. 
Stock  is  much  larger  than  this  time  last  year." 

*  *  * 

Burlington  Railroad  reports  from  Nebraska,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa  and  Missouri  show  crops  to  be  in  fair 
condition.  Temperature  has  been  rather  low  and 
rainfall  plentiful.  Soil  is  in  good  condition.  In 
Nebraska  winter  wheat  acreage  is  estimated  at  95 


Grain  dealers  attending  Oklahoma  meeting  re- 
port poor  wheat  prospects.  Average,  ten  bushels 
to  acre  result  poor  seed,  dry  weather;  too  late  for 
improvement  and  condition  may  get  worse.  Oat 
crop  practically  lost.  Corn  planting  just  complet- 
ed. Season  latest  since  1907.  South  central  Kan- 
sas dealers  report  similar  conditions  in  their  lo- 
cality. 

*  *  # 

Illinois  Central  crop  report  for  week:  "Illinois — 
Weather  generally  cool;  corn  planting  progressing 
rapidly;  account  poor  condition  considerable  wheat 
being  plowed  up  and  ground  planted  in  corn;  in- 
creasing acreage  of  latter  about  10  per  cent  over 
normal  season;  Oats  show  a  good  stand  and  color; 
pastures  and  meadows  in  good  condition.  Iowa — 
Weather  delayed  corn  planting;  oats  in  good  condi- 
tion. Kentucky  and  Tennessee — Weather  generally 
favorable." 

*  #  * 

One  big  trader  says:  "There  is  a  very  weak  situ- 
ation in  corn.  We  will  undoubtedly  have  an  in- 
creased acreage  of  several  million  acres  this  year, 
with  stocks  in  all  positions  very  large  and  demand 
small.  United  States  visible,  2,236,000  more  than 
last  year.  Chicago  has  1,951,000  more,  world's  visi- 
ble 2,452,000  bushels  more  and  the  crop  on  passage, 
4,921,000  bushels  more.  The  new  crop  is  going  into 
the  ground  in  good  condition  and  after  it  is  in  we 
should  have  a  good  run  to  an  already  overstocked 
market. 

*  *  * 

There  were  exported  from  Denmark  during  1915, 
101,600  tons  of  butter,  against  95,300  tons  in  1914 
and  91,000  tons  in  1913.  The  large  increase  in  1915 
is  explained  by  a  corresponding  large  decrease  in 
the  exportation  of  cream,  which  has  almost  entirely 
ceased.  Prices  obtained  were  about  30  per  cent 
above  those  of  previous  years.  Of  cheese  there 
were  exported  4,300  tons  in  1915,  against  500  tons  in 
1914  and  300  tons  in  1913.  Condensed  milk  was 
exported  to  the  amount  of  350  tons  in  1915,  against 
270  in  1914  and  290  tons  in  1913.  There  are  about 
1,550  dairies  in  Denmark. 

*  *    *  » 

Decatur,  111.,  wires  Ware  &  Leland  the  follow- 
ing results  of  a  thoro  canvass  of  Central  Illinois 
territory:  "Seventy-four  reports  out  of  seventy- 
eight  make  wheat  acreage  compared  with  last  year 
about  51  per  cent;  forty-four  reports  make  wheat 
condition  March  25,  about  50.6,  and  thirty-four  very 
poor.  Acreage  to  be  abandoned  as  indicated  at 
present  about  45  per  cent.  Corn  in  farmers'  hands 
not  contracted,  about  35  per  cent.  Oats  back, 
seventy  reports  indicate,  about  19  per  cent.  All 
reports  indicate  much  damage  to  wheat  as  result 
of  freezing  and  thawing.  Ground  generally  badly 
heaved.  All  reports  indicate  no  corn  to  be  moved 
until  after  planting." 

*  *  * 

Carriers  in  official  classification  territory  have 
revised  part  of  Section  3  of  the  Uniform  Bill  of 
Lading  to  read  as  shown  below,  effective  June  1, 
1916,  under  special  permission  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission:  "Except  where  the  loss, 
damage  or  injury  complained  of  is  due  to  delay  or 
damage  while  being  loaded  or  unloaded,  or  damaged 
in  transit  by  carelessness  or  negligence,  as  condi- 
tions precedent  to  recovery,  claims  must  be  made 
in  writing  to  the  originating  or  delivering  carrier 
within  six  months  after  delivery  of  the  property 
(or,  in  case  of  export  traffic,  within  nine  months 
after  delivery  at  port  of  export),  or,  in  case  of  fail- 
ure to  make  delivery,  then  within  six  months  (or 
nine  months  in  case  of  export  traffic)  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  delirery  lias  elapsed;  and  suits  or 
loss,  damage  or  delay  shall  be  instituted  only  with- 
in two  years  and  one  dny  after  delivery  of  the  prop- 
erty, or,  in  case  of  failure  to  make  delivery,  then 
within  two  years  and  one  day  after,  a  reasonable 
time  for  delivery  lias  elapsed."  The  carriers  oper- 
ating in  western  and  southern  classification  terri- 
tories have  not  yet  promulgated  this  change. 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Individual  Cup  for  Cows 

SANITARY  stabling  of  livestock,  especially  dairy 
cows,  has  been  greatly  advar.ced  in  the  past 
few  years.    One  of  the  latest  conveniences  put 
on  the  market  in  this  direction  is  the  individual 


watering  cup  and  feed  pipe  shown  here.  Proper 
watering,  especially  In  the  winter,  will  pay  hand- 
somely, tests  have  shown.  An  Iowa  dairyman 
proved  that  watering  buckets  in  the  barn  gave  him 
about  three  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  per  day  over  the 
old  system.  A  flange  on  the  inside  of  this  cup  pre- 
vents slopping  out  of  the  water  when  the  cow  is 
drinking.  Such  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  foot- 
and-mouth  are  spread  easily  thru  the  herd  at  the 
watering  trough,  and  here  again  is  the  advantage 
of  individual  cups.  A  self-regulating  lid  keeps  the 
cup  closed,  so  that  feed,  dust  and  other  foreign 
material  will  not  get  into  it  when  not  being  used. 
A  supply  tank  with  float  feed  keeps  the  cups  filled 
at  an  arranged  level. 

Refrigerator  Lunch  Basket 

E>  VER  go  out  among  the  red  ants,  the  dog  fen- 
^  nel  and  the  chiggers  and  to  a  Sunday  school 
picnic,  a  Labor  Day  doings,  or  a  fishing  trip, 
and  find  that  the  aching  hunger  and  burning  thirst 
you  had  developed  along  with  your  sunburnt  neck 

had  to  be  checked 
with  mussy,  sickly 
looking  food  that  had 
come  a  long  way  from 
home?  Well,  you  will 
appreciate  this  re- 
frigerator basket  if 
I  you  have  ever  faced 
any  of  these  situa- 
tions, whether  you 
are  from  wet  or  dry 
sections.  It  is  now 
being  put  on  the  mar- 
ket by  an  Iowa  firm 
in  several  different 
styles,  the  automobile 
party  being  especially 
patronized  in  several 
styles.  There  is  an 
ice  compartment  in 
one  end,  where  ice  may  be  put  when  the  basket  is 
packed.  The  lunch  may  be  opened  up  after  a 
long,  hot  drive  to  display  cool,  fresh  meats,  butter, 
pickles,  ices,  celery,  tomatoes  and  lettuce,  or  what- 
ever the  diners  like  in  lunches.  Autoists  have  gone 
wild  over  this  basket,  and  its  sales  are  mounting 
swiftly  wherever  it  is  seen. 


Corn  Planter  Wheels 

PROPER  covering  of  the  seed  corn  at  planting 
time,  especially  on  sod  and  other  ground  not 
prepared  as  well  as  it  should  be,  means  con- 
siderable money  to  the  farming  business  at  corn 
husking  time.  A  Rock  Island,  111.,  firm  that  spe- 
cializes on  four-wheel 
corn  planters  has  been 
assigned  the  patents  on 
this  latest  invention  by 
Thomas  P.  Luby,  the  in- 
ventor. The  wheels  are 
already  being  manu- 
factured, and  are  in 
use  on  planters  put  out 
by  the  factory  the  past 
two  seasons,  it  is  un- 
derstood, so  that  buyers 
may  avail  themselves 
of  this  patent.  V-shaped 
arbors  are  carried  by 

arbor  supporting  members,  being  rotatably  ad- 
justed therein.  There  is  a  pair  of  wheels  on  each 
of  the  arbors  between  the  inner  wheel  of  each  pair 
and  the  frame.  There  is  also  a  universal  connec- 
tion between  the  sprocket  wheel  on  each  of  the  ar- 
bors and  the  inner  wheels  of  each  pair. 

Bunching  Attachment  for  Mower 

ALFALFA  and  other  leguminous  hays  must  be 
handled  with  care  if  the  full  value  of  the  crop 
is  to  be  harvested,  as  the  handling  of  the  hay 
after  curing  shatters  off  the  leaves,  which  are  both 
the  most  nutritious  and  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
the    plants.     William  H. 
\  \\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\X<-       Hicklin  of  South  Carolina 
mil  'mMIaWWJJJ  \       has  recentlv  been  granted 
w^p*--'-  '  :l  patent  on  this  buncher 

x  A  r  :  attaehmeiit  for  ;i  mower. 
V'^^ttsSS  It  may  also  be  used  suc- 
cessfully for  the  bunching 
of  lodged  grain,  and  grain  on  wet  spots  that  can- 
not be  handled  by  the  binder.  The  bar  is  set  on 
top  of  the  mower  bar,  these  bars  extending  rear- 
wardly  and  upwardly  so  that  their  rear  ends  form 
an  abutment  to  bunch  the  grain  or  hay  as  it  slides 
back  when  cut.  Reinforced  brackets  at  the  ends 
of  the  bar  carry  a  rake  head  swingingly  supported 
between  them,  and  at  the  end  next  the  driver  is  a 
crank  to  rotate  this  rake  head  so  that  the  material 
may  be  dropped  in  bunches  as  the  operator  wishes. 

Joint  Lock  Building  Tile 

C^LAY  products  for  building  are  becoming  more 
j  and  more  popular.  For  the  barn,  the  silo, 
the  granary,  the  corn  crib,  the  icehouse,  the 
garage,  the  manure  pit,  or  anywhere  else  that  per- 
manent building  is  needed,  the  tile  material  is 
"making  good."  The  patent  lock  joint  tile  shown 
here  are  made  by  an  Illinois  firm  that  has  already 
won  a  place  in  the  building  material  supply  mar- 
ket. These  tile  lock  together  in  building  opera- 
tions for  strength  and  air  and  water  tightness,  be- 


As  a  standard  apparatus  for  measuring  dust  and 
Soot  in  the  air  a  committee  of  English  scientists  has 
recommended  a  rain  gauge  with  a  wide  collecting 
area,  the  water  finding  its  way  into  a  bottle  for 
analysis. 


Gas  Engine  Baler 

MORE  and  more  hay  is  being  baled,  especially 
in  those  sections  where  shipping  hay  has  be- 
come a  business  of  considerable  importance. 
The  war  has  done  much  to  help  the  business  of  bal- 
ing hay  in  many  sections,  as  much  hay  has  been 
shipped  abroad  for  the  horses  of  the  armies,  as  well 
as  for  feed  for  them  while  on  the  way.  The  old- 
style  sweep  with  horses  furnishing  the  baling  pow- 
er has  given  way  to  the  more  modern  gas  engine 
driven  type,  as  shown  on  this  page.  An  Ohio  firm 
is  putting  this  baler  on  the  market.  The  cost  of 
operation  is  considerably  less  than  the  horse  opera- 
tion, even  with  gasoline  as  high  as  it  is  at  present. 
Also,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  get  a  location  for  the 
baler  that  is  perfectly  well  drained,  and  it  can  be 
set  close  to  barns,  or  cars  without  the  necessity 
of  taking  so  much  room  for  the  sweep  of  the  horse 
power.  Many  farmers  are  now  baling  their  hay 
from  the  windrow,  and  allo^ng  it  to  "sweat"  after 
being  baled,  the  bales  being  stacked  up  with  room 
for  air  circulation  between,  which  gives  better  sat- 
isfaction all  around  where  the  owner  was  his  own 
baler.  The  hay  is  not  so  subject  to  the  whims  of 
the  weather  man,  and  the  loss  of  leaves  from  alfalfa 
and  clover  is  not  nearly  so  heavy.  In  livestock 
feeding  on  the  farm,  this  item  is  of  considerable 
importance,  as  hay  handled  four  of  five  times  before 
it  gets  to  the  dairy  cow  has  not  half  its  value  when 
cut  and  turned  over  the  first  time. 


One  quart  of  liquid  soap  invented  by  a  Dutch 
chemist,  it  is  claimed,  will  wash  a  man's  hands 
2,000  times. 


sides  giving  four  dead  air  spaces  in  the  wall, 
which  means  practically  no  changes  in  tempera- 
ture inside  the  building  thru  the  walls. 


The  number  of  telephones  in  the  United  States 
as  increased  fifteen  fold  in  the  la.,l  fourteen  years. 


Meat  inspectors  in  Berlin  are  employing  the  mov- 
ing-picture camera  in  their  work,  enlarged  photo- 
graphs showing  micro-organisms  in  motion  if  tins 
meat  is  diseased. 


Many  Farmers  Beat  the  Weather  Man  l>y  Baling  Hay  Fi 
Time,  by  Keeping  the  Leaves  oi  Alfalfi 

Weather  Forecasters  Squabble 

RECENTLY  The  Farming  Business  received  a 
circular  from  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  telling  of  a  new  system  of  forecasting 
weather,  and  condemning  the  system  and  men  be- 
hind it  without  giving  names  or  places,  That  notice 
was  printed  on  this  page  as  official  and  authentic. 
Since  then,  there  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
certain  facts  that  throw  a  different  light  on  the 
subject.  We  reprint  the  following  circular  from 
Prof.  Willis  Luther  Moore,  former  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,' and  leave  our  read- 
ers to  draw  their  own  conclusions: 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  issued  a  statement  to  the 
press  showing  that  a  test  of  the  Carothers  new  sys- 
tem of  weather  forecasting  gave  an  accuracy  equal 
or  greater  than  the  Government's  forecasts,  altho 
the  latter  are  made  only  for  two  days  in  advance  as 
a  regular  thing  and  occasionally  for  one  week, 
while  the  Carothers  forecasts  extend  forward  for  a 
period  of  over  two  weeks  and  are  made  independent 
of  the  daily  weather  chart  on  which  the  Weather 
Bureau  bases  its  predictions.  I  stated  that  the  new 
system  was  scientific,  that  it  was  based  upon  the 
now  known  variations  in  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation,  and  should  not  be  classed  with  astrology, 
or  its  discoverers  and  indorsers  with  the  char- 
latanry that  writes  yearly  forecasts  of  the  weather 
for  almanacs,  and  either  ignorantly  or  fraudulently  ( 
claims  to  base  its  forecasts  upon  lunar  or  plane- 
tary influence. 

"Prof.  C.  F.  Marvin,  the  present  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Ca- 
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NTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


rothers  to  formally  pass  upon  the  value  of  the  new 
system,  but  Marvin  claimed  th£t  it  was  outside  of 
his  official  functions  to  do  so,  specifically  saying  to 
Carothers,  in  a  letter  dated  October  23,  1914: 

"  'It  appears  that  you  entertain  the  view  that  this 
office  has  under  consideration  an  investigation  of 
your  work.  "  Permit  me  to  say  that  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  your  communications  and  publications 
does  not  seem  to  justify  the  Weather  Bureau  in 
engaging  in  any  formal  investigation  of  your  work. 
In  fact,  it  is  hardly  our  function  to  pass  authori- 
tatively upon  such  questions.' 

"But  when  Marvin  found  that  Carothers  was  get- 
ting the  recognition  that  his  long  years  of  patient 
study  and  research  justified  and  that  the  new  fore- 
casts were  eclipsing  the  work  of  the  Government, 
he  started  the  presses  of  the  Bureau  in  the  printing 
of  circulars  denouncing  the  new  system  as  fal- 
lacious and  accusing  its  sponsors  with  misrepre- 
sentation and  classing  them  with  astrologers  and 
planetary  forecasters.  He  deliberately  misrepre- 
sented the  system  that  he  condemned,  for  the 
theory  upon  which  it  is  based  is  quite  different  from 
what  he  says  it  is.  He  then  sent  large  quantities 
of  the  circulars,  printed  at  Government  expense,  to 
all  the  Weather  Bureau  stations  under  his  com- 
mand, and  by  printed  directions  of  March  24th,  last, 
instructed  the  numerous  officials  of  the  Bureau  to 
'use  every  reasonable  means'  to  distribute  them. 
This  circularization  of  the  United  States  did  not 
cost  Marvin  anything,  not  even  postage,  for  the 


.  Sarins  the  itfut  Part  of  the  Feed  at  the  Same 
Other  High  I'rotein  Valued  Ha}» 


Government  frank  was  used  to  transmit  the  many 
thousands  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country 
and  many  of  them  found  their  way  into  the  public 
print.  His  action  gives  rise  to  the  inquiry:  Is  he 
not  prostituting  the  power  that  his  office  vests  in 
him  in  his  effort  to  discredit  honest  achievement  by 
others?  For  it  can  be  proved  to  any  intelligent 
person  not  under  the  control  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
that  the  new  system  of  weather  forecasting  is  based 
upon  scientific  reasoning  and  that  the  discoverer  is 
a  man  of  unimpeachable  character.  What  right 
has  the  Weather  Bureau  to  use  public  money  to 
attack  such  a  man  and  to  class  reputable  citizens 
with  charlatans? 

"But,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  eighteen  years 
that  I  was  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  Marvin 
never  made  the  official  forecasts  and  was  not  con- 
sidered competent  for  the  performance  of  such 
important  duty,  I  question  his  ability  to  fairly  criti- 
cise this  new  system  of  weather  forecasting  or 
any  system  of  forecasting.  As  he  is  not  a  trained 
forecaster  and  the  assistant  chief  was  appointed 
without  ever  having  been  an  observer,  let  alone  a 
forecaster,  I  ira  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the 
Bureau  can  express- an  intelligent  opinion  about 
forecasts,  except  as  it  draws  upon  the  experts  that 
were  trained  by  mo,  and  these,  doubtless,  would  not 
be  allowed  publicly  to  differ  from  the  Chief  and 
assistant  chief. 

"Professor  Marvin,  in  his  circular,  claims  that 
scientists  of  international  fame  sustain  his  position. 
He  says: 

"  'These  authorities  are  in  accord  that  the  de- 
ductions and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  solar 
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conditions  on  which  the  new  system  is  based  are 
unwarranted.' 

"He  omitted  to  state  that  Prof.  Frank  H.  Bigelow, 
for  many  years  one  of  the  research  professors  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  and  for  the  past  five  years  one 
of  the  principal  scientists  of  the  Argentine  Weather 
Service,  claims  that  the  sun  is  the  sole  source  of 
terrestrial  weather;  that  Rev.  Father  Ricard, 
Director  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory  of  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara,  a  most  able  student  of 
the  physics  of  the  sun  as  related  to  the  earth's 
weather,  has  long  claimed  that  solar  activities 
initiate  and  maintain  our  storms.  The  works  of  the 
late  Professor  Hazen,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and 
other  meteorologists  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
do  not  sustain  Marvin  in  assuming  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  leading  meteorologists  of 
the  world  is  that  'solar  phenomena  of  the  kind 
described  do  not  have  any  direct  influence  upon  the 
weather  at  any  particular  time  and  place,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  weather 
forecasting.' " 

Grain-Tight  Box  Car 

WASTE  thru  cars  that  will  not  hold  small 
grain  in  transit  is  much  greater  than  gen- 
erally supposed,  and  is  especially  heavy  at 
the  present  time,  as  much  of  the  rolling  stock  of 
the  railroads  has  badly  depreciated  in  repair  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years 
while  the  railroads  were 
trying  to  worry  along 
without  spending  money 
for  equipment  that 
should  be  gradually  re- 
newed all  the  time.  The 
pateit  grain-tight  box 
car  shown  here  was  pat- 
ented by  a  Chicago  man, 
and  his  patent  was  as- 
signed to  the  Pullman 
company.  The  metal  plate 
tightens  up  the  flooring 
of  the  cars,  the  upturned 
flange  being  resilient.  No 
matter  how  heavily 
loaded  the  car  is  sent  to 
market,  nor  how  far  it  has  fco  travel  before  get- 
ting there,  the  loss  from  such  a  car  will  be  prac- 
tically nothing  as  long  as  it  is  in  good  repair  in 
the  other  parts. 

Vegetable  Wool  of  Porto  Rico 

THE  "vegetable  wool"  of  Porto  Rico  is  a  sub- 
stance highly  esteemed  in  Cuba  for  filling 
pillows,  upholstery  uses,  etc..  and  consider- 
able quantities  are  exported  from  Santo  Domingo  to 
Cuba.  The  exportation  has  never  been  large  in 
Potto  Rico,  altho  some  has  been  sent  to  England, 
where  it  was  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  hats 
known  as  "castors." 

The  tree  from  which  the  wool  is  obtained  is  a 
very  common  one  (Bombax  pyramidal),  and  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  The 
wool,  variously  called  "lana"  and  "guano,"  is  the 
dried  fiber  about  the  seed,  which  nature  has  thus 
equipped  so  they  can  be  borne  by  the  wind,  much  as 
the  seed  of  the  familiar  cottonwood  and  sycamore 
trees  are  distributed.  The  pods  of  the  lana  tree 
are  8  or  9  inches  long  and  contain  a  surprising 
amount  of  the  fiber.  The  seeds  are  small  and  not 
very  abundant.  The  fiber  looks  and  feels  like 
wool  or  fur.  It  ranges  from  a  very  light  brown 
to  a  darker  color  and  is  soft  and  silky.  There  is 
no  well-defined  business  of  gathering  it  for  market 
yet  because  of  the  limited  demand. — Special  Agent 
Garrand  Harris. 

Refrigerating  Apparatus 

NOT  everybody  can  have  ice  for  refrigerators, 
and  often  ice  is  too  costly  for  the  kind  of 
refrigeration  needed.   A  Pittsburgh  manufac- 
turer has  recently  been  assigned  the  patents  on 
this   refrigerating   apparatus.     This   comprises  a 


generator,  a  condenser,  a  refrigerating  coil  adapted 
to  communicate  with  the  generator,  a  gas  burner 
for  the  generator  and  two  independent  automatical- 
ly operated  valves  for  controlling  the  flow  of  gas  to 
the  burner,  one  valve  actuated  by  the  liquid  in  the 
generator  and  the  other  valve  by  the  liquid  from 
the  condenser. 


New  Egg-Shipping  Package 

AN  ILLINOIS  man  has  patented  a  new  egg-ship- 
ping case  that  will  no  doubt  appeal  to  ship- 
pers of  high  class  eggs,  especially  for  hatch- 
ing purposes.   Two  wooden  block  forms  fit  together 
with  the  eggs  placed  between,  on  end.    Inside  the 


hollowed  spaces  in  the  wood  is  padding  that  pre- 
vents the  breaking  of  the  eggs  when  they  are  en 
route.  The  other  picture  shows  the  eggs  being 
suspended  in  hammocks  inside  wells  in  a  fiber 
board  box.    By  anchoring  the  strings  of  eggs  at 


both  ends,  they  are  kept  suspended  so  as  not  to 
come  in  contact  enough  to  break. 

Pneumatic  Spring  for  Vehicles 

SWITZERLAND  is  the  country  which  has  con- 
tributed this  new  patent  pneumatic  spring  for 
vehicles,  patents  for  which  were  recently 
granted  in  the  United  States.  Two  levers  are  piv- 
oted together  in  combination,  one  of  them  being 
pivotally  connected  to 
the  frame  of  the  vehicle, 
and  the  second  pivotally 
connected  to  a  running 
gear  part.  Between  the 
levers  is  a  spring.  The 
levers  are  arranged  for 
simultaneous  movement 
in  the  same  direction  at 
different  speeds,  depend- 
ing upon  the  variation  of  the  spiing  which  gives  the 
easiest  riding  spring  possible. 
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NAPOLEON  OF  THE  SOIL 

The  Story  of  What  Happened  to  an  Abandoned  Farm 


(Begun  in  No.  11,  June  3.  Subscrip- 
tions can  begin  with  that  issue  or 
back  copies  can  be  obtained  from  news 
stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail  from  the 
office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE  whistler  was  in  the  orchard, 
but  still  screened  by  the  intrud- 
ing saplings,  yet  it  was  soon  certain 
that  he  would  come  close  to  the  two 
nien  standing  by  the  cellar. 

"Be  cautious  in  what  you  say,"  Mr. 
Vinton  repeated,  touching  Oliver's 
arm.  "Many  a  quarrel  is  avoided  by 
prudent  speech." 

The  bushes  parted  and  the  whistler 
was  in  sight.  He  was  about  25  years 
old,  a  fair-haired,  rather  pleasant- 
faced  man  who  moved  with  a  springy 
step.  Oliver  was  prepared  to  find  his 
looks  objectionable,  but,  at  that  first 
sight,  there  was  nothing  to  feed  his 
preconceived  antipathy.  Carl  seemed 
amiable  enough,  and  when  he  saw  the 
other  two  men  a  smile  appeared  on  his 
face. 

He  waved  his  hand  to  Mr.  Vinton. 

"Out  for  your  morning  walk?"  he 
asked  lightly. 

"I've   done   a   little   walking,"  Mr. 
Vinton  admitted,  "and  it  seems  to  be, 
the  same  with  you." 

"Yes,"  Carl  replied.  "I  was  tired  of 
the  clubhouse,  so  I  wandered  up  this 
way.  Tried  an  apple  as  I  came  along, 
but  one  bite  shifted  the  edge  off  my  ap- 
petite onto  my  teeth." 

"Not  the  best  of  eating.  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton,  this  is  Mr.  Oliver  Powell  of  Mas- 
sachusetts." 

"What!"  cried  Carl,  giving  his  hand, 
"not  Powell  of  Powell  farm?" 

"Youngest  edition,"  Oliver  ex- 
plained. 

"Well,  I  didn't  expect  this.  All  the 
game  doesn't  stay  in  the  woods.  Pow- 
ell of  the  Powells!  How  do  you  like 
the  farm?" 

The  hearer  detected  a  sneer  in  the 
question,  and  was  prompt  with  his 
reply. 

"Fine!" 

"Land  smiles  with  richness  and 
plenty,  and  the  style  of  architecture 
shown  by  the  house  is  what's  some- 
times called  Colonial." 

"The  soil  needs  enriching,  and 
fallen  buildings  can  be  replaced." 

Oliver  was  speaking  guardedly,  for 
Carl  was  far  from  being  so  amiable 
as  at  first,  and  he  wanted  to  lead  him 
on  to  free  his  mind. 

"I  see  you're  a  business  man,"  Carl 
said  with  a  little  laugh.  "What  a  man 
has  to  sell  always  deserves  good 
words  from  him.  Well,  I'll  say  right 
now  that  I  agree  to  the  plan  of  sell- 
ing, or  to  that  of  holding  the  property 
for  three  years.  You  know  that  An- 
drew Powell's  will  gives  me  joint 
management  of  the  property  for  that 
length  of  time." 

"Where  do  you  find  that  in  the 
will?" 

"Right  where  Andrew  put  it  down. 
I'm  to  have  one-third  of  the  profit  and 
a  third  of  the  management  of  the 
whole  place." 

"Do  you  refer  to  the  word  'inspec- 
tion' in  that  paper?" 

"Yes." 

"How  do  you  make  it  that  inspection 
means  management?" 

"What  else  can  it  mean?  Simply 
nothing.  Just  to  make  sure  I've  taken 
legal  advice,  and  I'm  told  that's  all 
right.  Well,  Powell,  we  won't  dwell 
upon  the  point  now,  but  I'm  ready  to 
do  my  part.  Sell  if  you  wish,  for  I 
shall  have  my  share  of  the  profits  just 
the  same,  or  keep  it  and  your  father 
and  I  will  manage  it  together.  We've 
got  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  testator, 
anyhow." 

There  had  been  latent  hostility  in 
his  remarks,  but  he  suddenly  dropped 
the  vein  and  smiled  as  pleasantly  as 
before  ho  knew  who  Oliver  was. 

"It's  hardly  worth  talking  about," 
he  added  lightly.  "A  good  deal  like 
dividing  ten  cents.  You  will  find, 
however,  that  the  will  gives  me  joint 
management  of  the  place  for  three 
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years,  with  a  third  of  the  income  for 
that  time.  I  should  say,  sell  and  get 
rid  of  the  whole  worn-out  acres.  We 
will  talk  it  over  some  other  time.  I'm 
busy  just  now.  Glad  I  met  you,  Pow- 
ell, but  I'll  have  to  leave  you  to  look 
at  your  house  lot  and  saunter  along. 
Good  day!" 

He  waved  his  hand  airily  and  moved 
away  with  brisk  steps,  showing  haste 
that  had  not  been  apparent  until  he 
saw  the  other  men.  Oliver  watched 
him  for  a  while  and  then  turned  to 
Mr.  Vinton. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it,  sir?"  he 
asked. 

"There  isn't  much  good  will  back  of 
Carl's  present  smiles.  Why  he  feels 
unfriendly   I  don't  understand,  but 


"The  golf  players." 

"Would  it  really  be  worth  while  to 

them?" 

"If  the  cost  was  much,  no.  They 
are  not  rich,  I  think,  but  they  could 
scrape  up  enough  to  purchase  a  cheap 
farm,  I  dare  say." 

"Carl  hasn't  helped  their  chances 
of  getting  it  by  sneering  at  the  old 
homestead!"  Oliver  exclaimed,  hia 
face  flushing. 

"I  am  perplexed  by  his  claim  as  to 
his  rights.  You  say  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  will?" 

"I've  never  read  it,  myself,  but 
father  has,  and  also  read  it  aloud  to 
me.  I  took  but  little  notice,  but  I'm 
sure  there  is  nothing  to  give  Carl 
what  he  claims.    It  does  say  that  he 
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that's  his  frame  of  mind.  I  can  only 
surmise  that  he  wants  the  farm  sold. 
I  suspect  you  will  have  an  offer  from 
somebody  besides  James  Lawden 
soon.  Carl  has  dropped  the  seed  of 
the  idea,  just  to  set  you  to  thinking, 
and  was  anxious  not  to  stay  to  say 
too  much." 

"What  did  he  mean  by  the  club- 
house?" 

"Oh!  I've  not  yet  mentioned  that. 
Half  a  mile  farther  on  is  the  building 
of  the  so-called  Skytop  Club.  Its 
members  are  young  men  who  come 
from  the  city  for  summer  outings. 
Chiefly  they  engage  in  playing  golf, 
and,  for  that  matter,  use  one  corner 
of  your  land  over  yonder  for  part  of 
the  links.    Lawden  sublets  to  them." 

"I  suspect  that  you  think  an  offer 
to  buy  will  come  from  " 


is  to  have  a  share  of  the  inspection. 
Father  commented  that  that  was  an 
odd  thing,  for,  as  he  said,  inspection 
could  only  mean  looking  at  a  thing." 

Mr.  Vinton  studied  carefully. 

"The  chief  meaning  of  inspect  is  to 
look  at,  but  there  is  more  to  it.  I'm 
not  a  lawyer,  but  I  think  that,  under 
some  conditions,  the  term  would  be 
construed  as  management.  Just  what 
it  means  in  this  case  " 

"Cttrl  have  joint  management  hero?" 
cried  Oliver  warmly.  "Why,  that 
would  bo  outrageous!" 

"So  it  would,  my  boy,  but  I'm  sure 
Andrew  never  intended  that.  My  be- 
lief is  that  he  merely  gave  Carl  liberty 
to  move  over  the  farm  freely,  and  to 
look  to  see  that  the  farming  was  prop- 
erly done.  If  he  saw  neglect  any- 
where   he   could   bring   it   to  your 


father's  attention,  but  would  have  no 
claim  to  say  what  should  be  done.  He, 
however,  interprets  the  word  differ- 
ently. Now,  he  has  a  copy  of  the  will, 
but  we  won't  ask  to  see  it.  Your 
father  has  another  copy,  and  I'll  write 
him  to  send  me  that  paragraph  relat- 
ing to  Carl,  word  for  word." 

"The  fellow  shall  have  no  voice  in 
managing  things  here,  not  even  if  we 
have  to  go  to  law  for  property  that 
isn't  really  worth  anything  " 

The  young  man  stopped  short  and 
made  a  quick  gesture  as  he  meditated. 

"That  is,  worth  nothing  much  as  it 
is  now.  It  would  be  different  if  grass 
and  crops  were  growing  finely  all 
around  us." 

He  faced  the  open  field  and  viewed 
it  with  an  appraising  eye.  The  least 
possible  smile  crossed  Mr.  Vinton's 
face.  Unless  he  erred  greatly  mat- 
ters were  moving  in  the  way  he 
wanted,  and  he  knew  Carl  had  not 
lessened  the  chances.  After  a  moment 
Oliver  turned  back  abruptly. 

"I'd  like  to  look  at  the  soil,"  he 
added  briskly. 

"Nothing  easier.  Come  right  along!" 

The  visitor  equipped  himself  with  a 
pointed  stick,  the  only  visible  object 
for  what  he  had  in  mind,  and  they 
went.  For  half  an  hour  they  walked 
about,  and  here  and  there  Oliver 
prodded  with  the  stick,  lifted  bits  of 
earth  and  examined  them,  rubbing 
particles  between  his  hands.  He  had 
not  farmed  in  Massachusetts  without 
gaining  a  farmer's  knowledge,  and  the 
soil  talked  to  him. 

"That's  better  than  father's  acres 
can  show  at  home,"  he  finally  re- 
marked. "Yet  you  call  it  starved  soil." 

"Starved  by  neglect.  In  a  way  it  is 
sleeping,  but  feed  it  and  it  will  spring 
into  new  life.  Give  the  turf  and  the 
different  crops  each  Its  special  mix- 
ture and  the  response  would  be 
prompt." 

"But  enriched  fields  are  not  all." 

"A  general  scheme  of  regeneration 
would  mean  to  build  the  right  kind  of 
barn,  to  stable  the  cattle  right  in 
winter,  milk  them  right,  care  for  the 
milk  right — that's  the  foundation  of 
the  task." 

"A  big  undertaking,  considering 
what  conditions  are  now." 

"Uncle  Nick  Powell  grappled  with 
greater.  He  came  here,  found  timber 
on  every  acre,  cut  it,  reduced  the  new 
fields  to  shape  for  cultivation,  and 
made  the  whole  a  garden  of  fertility. 
Think  what  that  meant!  True,  he  had 
good  soil  at  the  start,  earth  enriched 
by  ages  of  decaying  leaves  and  the 
like,  but  it  took  grit  to  cut  down  the 
big  trees  that  were  here.  Uncle  Nick 
had  the  necessary  grit." 

Mr.  Vinton  paused  a  moment  to  let 
this  point  sink  into  his  companion's 
mind,  and  then  resumed  steadily: 

"Today  there  are  open  fields,  and  all 
that's  necessary  is  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  farming.  Feed  the 
soil!" 

"How  long  would  it  take  to  bring 
prosperity  back?" 

"One  great  lesson  of  life  is,  make 
haste  slowly.  A  poor  man  can  re- 
claim a  farm  by  tackling  a  few  acres 
the  first  year  and  enlarging  his  opera- 
tions each  subsequent  year,  but  your 
father  is  well-to-do  and  can  be  a  bit 
bolder.  Still,  even  in  his  case,  I 
should  say  go  slowly.  Let  attention 
to  a  few  acres  satisfy  you  at  the  start, 
letting  your  livestock  wait,  and  then 
expand  each  after  season.  That  proc- 
ess would  be  the  prudent  one,  but 
before  long  the  farm  would  be  back 
to  its  old  life.  That  means  the  land 
would  be  burdened  with  thick  grass, 
and  glorious  with  thrifty  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  potatoes  and  the  like." 

"How  about  insect  enemies  and  that 
sort  of  trouble?" 

"Science  has  a  remedy  for  all 
things,  and  most  of  them  are  good. 
Feed  everything,  even  the  insect 
enemies.  Science  enables  a  farmer  to 
throttle  his  foes  and  give  life  to  his 
friends." 
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"A  man's  job — yes,  a  fight  like  a 
soldier's.    A  Napoleon  is  needed." 

"There  would  be  glory  in  being  a 
Napoleon  of  the  soil.  Did  you  ever 
read  Professor  Arkchester's  book, 
'Good  Soil  Guide?'" 

"No." 

"I  have  the  book  at  home,  and  you 
shall  see  it.  In  its  pages  you  can  read 
just  what  each  separate  crop  needs." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it!"  said 
Oliver,  quickly. 

"The  book  is  there,  and  the  farm 
is  here,  ready  to  meet  you  half  way. 
Lawden  slandered  it,  hoping  to  buy  at 
small  cost.  Besides  the  open  fields 
you  have  forty  acres  of  woods,  most 
of  it  maples  and  the  like,  but  with  a 
sprinkling  of  pine  and  spruce  easily 
worth  taking  out  if  one  wanted  to  part 
with  them." 

""Can  that  mysterious  person  Law- 
den called  'the  man  higher  up'  be  a 
lumberman  ?" 

"I  think  not.  A  lumberman  would 
make  an  open  offer  and  let  it  go  at 
that" 

"Somebody  is  back  of  him.  and  I'd 
like  to  learn  who  it  is.  Absurd  as 
it  seems,  there  is  a  mystery  afoot,  and 
I  want  to  know  about  it.  That  part 
will  have  to  wait  for  now,  tho." 

The  forenoon  was  waning,  and 
when  Oliver  was  invited  to  go  to  the 
Vinton  home  he  did  not  object.  On 
the  way  they  continued  to  talk,  and 
he  quoted  some  of  his  father's  recent 
remarks. 

"Stephen  was  right  in  the  broad 
sense  as  to  what  makes  a  farm  ran 
down,"  said  Mr.  Vinton,  "but  he  has 
not  kept  pace  with  run-down  land. 
Laziness  and  neglect  will  ruin  any 
business  in  the  world,  but  some 
farms  decline  in  value  even  with  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  there  all  the 
time.  They,  like  an  abandoned  place, 
need  scifctific  treatment.  Professor 
Arkchester  is  forcible  on  that  sub- 
ject." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  read  his  book." 

After  this  remark  Oliver  fell  silent, 
and  Jasper,  after  one  sidewise  look, 
let  him  alone.  It  impressed  him  that, 
for  one  who  had  heard  the  call  of 
the  city  and  had  found  farm  life  dull, 
the  young  man  was  oddly  interested 
in  agriculture  just  then. 

The  wise  old  gentleman  felt  that 
there  was  a  time  for  talk,  and  a  time 
to  let  ideas  work  unhampered  in  other 
minds. 

CHAPTER  V 

THEY  passed  thru  a  belt  of  woods 
forty  rods  wide,  and  Mr.  Vinton 
broke  the  silence. 
"My  own  farm!" 

Oliver  came  out  of  his  abstraction 
and  looked.  It  was  too  late  in  the 
season  to  see  growing  crops,  but 
at  every  point  was  evidence  of  judi- 
cious care  and  ample  reward.  A  fine 
farm  lay  before  him. 

"Great!"  he  commented.  "And  this 
place  is  next  to  the  Powell  farm. 
Surely,  tho,  the  land  must  be  better." 

"Not  a  bit!  The  difference  is  that 
my  farm  has  never  been  allowed  to 
run  down.  It  will  not  be  so  allowed, 
either,  for  my  son,  Mary's  father,  is 
an  industrious  and  capable  worker." 

"I  can  see  results." 

Mr.  Vinton  added  further  words, 
but  Oliver  did  not  hear  them.  The 
Vinton  house  was  just  before  them, 
and  he  had  suddenly  seen  something 
there  that  attracted  close  attention. 
Mary  was  on  the  wide  piazza,  and 
Carl  Leighton  was  with  her.  They 
were  standing  close  together,  and 
their  manner  was  sociable  and 
friendly. 

It  was  a  commonplace  sight,  from 
one  point  of  view,  but  he  experienced 
a  sense  of  deep  dissatisfaction.  Mary 
was  the  agreeable  young  woman  who 
had  been  his  guide  to  the  old  farm, 
and  these  things  had  given  her  high 
place  in  hla  mind.  Why,  he  wondered, 
was  she  wasting  time  on  the  caller? 

Leighton  was  about  to  go,  and  pres- 
ently lie  took  her  hand  and  made  a 
half-farcical  farewell,  after  which  he 
walked  away  without  a  glance  toward 
the  woods,  thus  missing  sight  of  the 
newcomers.  Mary  turned  to  enter 
the  house,  saw  them  and  waited,  and 
her  welcoming  smile  banished  the  re- 
•entment  Carl  had  aroused  in  Oliver's 
mind.  As  they  advanced  she  waved 
her  hand  airily. 


"Mr.  Powell,"  she  cried,  "is  your 
new  house  built  yet?" 

"Everything  in  place  except  the 
timbers  and  boards,"  he  retorted,  imi- 
tating her  humorous  mood. 

"I'll  have  a  peek  by  and  by  to  see 
if  I  can  discover  smoke  rising  from 
the  chimney.  I've  been  thinking,  sir, 
that  you'll  be  a  pioneer  there,  almost 
as  much  as  Uncle  Nick  Powell  was, 
and  I've  no  doubt  you  will  be  just  as 
determined  as  he  was.  Granddaddy 
says  Uncle  Nick's  motto  was,  'Never 
let  a  difficulty  be  your  boss.' " 

Conflicting  emotions  swept  over 
Oliver.  Her  geniality  made  him  for- 
get his  resentment  against  Carl,  the 
courage  of  Uncle  Nick  thrilled  him, 
and  yet — his  conscience  pricked  him 
as  he  considered  that  he  was  raising 
groundless  expectations  in  the  minds 
of  these  new  friends.  The  abandoned 
farm  had  stirred  him  deeply,  and  even 
he  had  forgotten  his  life  plans  as  he 
studied  the  possibilities  where  Uncle 
Nick  had  toiled.  Yet,  the  city  still 
had  its  vacant  niche  for  him  to  fill. 

Once  more  this  went  from  his  mind 
as  Mary  talked  agreeably  about  the 
minor  things  belonging  to  the  old 
acres,  the  charm  of  the  river  on  the 
high  land,  the  cliffs  of  the  rougher 
part  of  the  woods,  and  the  wild  plant 
growths  that  sprang  into  life  each 
spring  when  the  warm  sun  shone. 

They  were  about  to  enter  the  house 
when  Mary's  father  appeared.  Except 
for  his  years,  he  was  a  good  copy  of 
his  own  father,  and  his  greeting  was 
hospitable. 

"James  Lawden  has  been  along,"  he 
soon  announced.  "Somebody  who  saw 
you  in  the  village  told  him  you  were  in 
town,  and,  talking  with  me,  he 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  farm." 

"Sent  a  message  to  me?"  Oliver 
asked. 

"No.  I  don't  think  he  knew  you 
were  to  come  here.  He  merely  said 
he  had  decided  to  buy  only  a  strip 
along  the  edge  of  your  farm,  a  lane 
suitable  for  driving  cattle  .thru, 
adding  that  he  didn't  want  the  farm. 
Before  he  went  away  he  said  that,  of 
course,  he  would  buy  all  your  land  if 
the  price  was  low  enough." 

"Rather  contradictory." 

"It's  Lawden's  way.  I  should  say 
he  is  anxious  to  buy." 

"But,"  added  Jasper,  "being  who  he 
is,  he  even  tries  his  game  of  round- 
about devices  on  a  neighbor.  Still, 
I  think  I  see  method  in  it  this  time. 
Probably  he  is  talking  the  same  to 
everybody  so  you  will  get  discourag- 
ing reports  from  neighbors,  Oliver." 

"Mr.  Powell  will  get  no  such  report 
from  me!"  exclaimed  Mary,  with 
spirit.  "I  say,  don't  sell,  but  imitate 
Uncle  Nick.    Conquer  the  farm!" 

After  dinner  Mr.  Vinton  produced 
the  book  by  Professor  Arkchester.  It 
was  not  a  brief  task  to  master  its 
many  pages,  for  deep  study  was 
necessary  at  all  points,  but  Oliver 
devoted  half  an  hour  to  it  before  giv- 
ing attention  to  anything  else. 

Deeply  interested  at  the  start,  he 
found  it  hard  to  resist  its  allure- 
ments, but  Mary's  voice,  as  she  sang 
outside  the  house,  finally  drew  him 
elsewhere,  and  he  willingly  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  pleasure  of  being  enter- 
tained as  a  welcome  guest. 

When,  that  evening,  he  retired  for 
the  night,  it  was  Jasper  who  con- 
ducted him  to  his  room. 

"Now,"  he  said  genially,  "don't  feel 
that  you  must  hurry  to  bed.  Profes- 
sor Arkchester's  book  is  on  the  table, 
so  you  can  read  if  you  wish.  Pens, 
ink  and  paper  are  there,  too,  for  I 
tnought  you  might  like  to  write 
home." 

"So  I  do,  and  you're  kind  to  think 
of  it.  Yes,  and  you  are  very  kind  in 
other  ways." 

"Selfishly  so,  my  boy.  You  are 
Stephen's  son.    Now,  good  night." 

Left  alone,  Oliver  plunged  into  the 
wisdom  of  "Good  Soil  Guide,"  and  for 
an  hour  pored  over  its  pages  of  reve- 
lations. Then  the  letter  home  was 
remembered,  and  he  dipped  a  pen  and 
began. 

"Dear  Father: — The  old  farm  must 
not  be  sold!  Don't  let  James  Lawden 
persuade  you,  and  don't  trust  him. 
Hang  on  to  the  farm.  Take  up  that 
place  yourself,  apply  modern  scientific 
methods  and  bring  back,  the  glory  of 


Uncle  Nick's  day.  Mr.  Vinton  has  told 
me  how  to  do  it,  and  he  has  a  book 
that  proves  all  he  claims.  Take  up 
science  and  make  the  Powell  place  a 
wonderland  " 

He  paused  to  secure  more  ink,  and 
as  he  did  so  his  attention  was  di- 
verted. He  had  briefly  imagined  him- 
self continuing  at  home,  open  to  tak- 
ing part  in  any  good  work,  but  an 
evil  genius  thrust  five  words  into  his 
mind:    The  call  of  the  city! 

The  pen  fell  to  the  table.  Reclaim- 
ing the  farm  was  not  life  in  the  city. 
What  about  the  call? 

He  hesitated,  took  up  the  sheet  of 
paper  and  was  about  to  tear  it  into 
bits  when  a  different  genius  led  his 
gaze  to  another  sheet  of  paper.  It 
was  lightly  fastened  to  a  small,  crude 
oil  painting  that  hung  over  the  table, 
and  words  were  on  it,  seemingly 
freshly  written.  He  read  what  was 
there: 

"The  Powell  homestead,  about  1860. 
The  central  figures  in  the  foreground 
are  Amos  Powell  and  his  wife,  and 
the  smaller  folks  are  their  three  chil- 
dren, Stephen,  Andrew  and  Constance. 
Observe  the  solid,  comfortable  appear- 
ance of  the  house.  It  was  built  by 
Uncle  Nick  and  occupied  by  him  and 
his  son.  Stephen  Powell  was  born 
there,  and  his  brother  and  sister. 
Commended  to  the  attention  of  Oliver 
Powell  by  his  friend, 

"Jasper  Vinton." 

The  young  man  shifted  his  regard 
to  the  painting.  Artistically  lacking 
in  many  respects,  it  had  yet  enough 
of  fidelity  to  life  to  tell  a  clear  story. 
The  house,  massive  and  firm,  was 
noble  in  the  architecture  of  days 
when  nobody  lived  in  contracted  quar- 
ters, and  its  appearance  spelled  home 
more  fully  than  Oliver  had  ever  before 
seen  expressed  by  wooden  walls.  At 
the  right  was  the  orchard,  with  trees 
vigorous  and  hanging  with  fruit,  and 
at  the  left  a  field  of  corn  reared 
sturdy  heads  well  in  the  air. 

At  last  he  saw  the  Powell  place 
as  it  was — as  it  might  be  again.  He 
looked  many  minutes,  and  then,  turn- 
ing away,  mentally  took  up  the  prob- 
lem of  his  future.  On  the  one  hand 
was  the  call  of  the  city,  and  on  the 
other  the  call  of  the  farm,  the  ex- 
ample of  Uncle  Nick,  the  antagonism 
of  Carl  and  Lawden,  and  the  allure- 
ment of  harnessing  science  for  his 
workmate. 

The  decision  was  made  then  and 
there,  and  without  a  pang  of  regret. 
Then,  reseating  himself,  be  wrote 
hastily  for  some  time,  and  the  closing 
lines  were  set  down  with  heavy 
strokes. 

"Father,  don't  sell!  I've  found  my 
life  work  right  here.  You  and  I, 
working  hand  in  hand,  are  going  to 
reclaim  the  old  farm  by  scientific 
methods.    It's  a  man's  job!" 

CHAPTER  VI 

IT  WAS  several  months  later,  and 
the  quiet  of  the  Powell  place,  for 
years  rarely  disturbed  by  anything 
more  exciting  than  the  lowing  of  cat- 
tle and  the  complaint  of  calves,  was 
broken  by  sounds  long  strange  to.it. 
For  long-sleeping  nature  heard  the 
whisper-like  rending  of  turf,  the  grat- 
ing of  plowshares,  the  thud  of  shod 
feet,  the  clanking  of  chains,  and  the 
call  of  human  voices  where  these 
things  had  been  forgotten. 

That  part  of  the  lower  lot  lying 
nearest  to  the  former  house  was  being 
"broken  up,"  and  Oliver,  clad  in  work- 
ing clothes,  stood  near  and  watched 
the  two  men  and  their  teams  do  their 
work.  It  was  not  a  place  for  the 
system  of  the  Western  prairies,  but 
the  necessary  implements  were  fitted 
to  the  mountains  of  Vermont. 

Oliver  was  happy.  The  first  furrow 
had  been  more  than  a  gash  in  the 
earth.  The  old  farm  was  coming  back 
to  its  own,  and  be  was  the  miracle- 
worker.  Except  for  the  hired  men  he 
was  the  only  person  visible  when  the 
first  plow  dipped  into  the  turf. 

Stephen  Powell  had  heard  of  his 
son's  decision  with  delight,  and  had 
entered  into  the  plan  with  zeal,  but 
he  was  wise.  Money  and  advice  he 
bestowed  freely  whenever  they  were 
asked  for,  but  he  was  resolved  to 
leave  Oliver  to  conduct  all  operations 
alone  in  the  first  year  of  the  reclama- 


tion. The  son  was  now  21  years  old, 
experienced  in  farm  work,  and  eager 
to  carry  on  the  task. 

Stephen  knew  that  the  delight  of 
later  years  would  be  greater  to  the 
young  man  if  he  could  look  back  and 
remember  that  he  had  done  all  the 
important  operations  himself.  Realiz- 
ing this,  he  avoided  what  he  would 
have  regarded  as  the  sacrilege  of  in- 
terfering, but,  anxious  to  hide  his 
motives,  he  made  the  excuse  of  pres- 
sure of  business  at  home  and  limited 
his  presence  in  Vermont  to  flying 
trips. 

All  thru  the  winter  Oliver  had 
studied  Professor  Arkchester,  using 
a  copy  of  his  own,  and  tho  up- 
turning the  sods  was  not  scientific 
farming,  the  professor  was  to  be 
tested  later. 

Elsewhere  a  change  had  already 
been  made.  All  of  the  intruding 
saplings  had  been  cut  away  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  orchard  and  the  for- 
mer house.  Some  of  the  apple-trees 
were  found  to  be  decayed,  and  had 
been  cut  down,  but  Oliver  had  saved 
ten  of  the  rugged  ones  for  the  pres- 
ent. The  entire  orchard  lot  had  been 
properly  prepared  and  set  to  young 
trees,  purchased  of  a  Boston  dealer. 

The  felling  of  the  saplings  brought 
out  the  ugliness  of  the  cellar,  hut  near 
it  the  lily  and  the  morning-glory  were 
bravely  growing,  and  across  the  road 
the  tansy  was  an  active  rival. 

In  the  space  back  of  the  cellar  two 
temporary  structures  had  -been  erect- 
ed, the  first  a  shack  where  he  and 
his  helper  cooked  and  slept,  the  other 
a  housing  shed  for  tools  and  the  like. 

Now,  standing  near  where  the  plow- 
man worked,  Oliver  had  an  eye  to 
everything,  and  content  was  in  his 
expression.  The  color  of  the  soil 
pleased  him,  and  repeatedly  he  lifted 
little  handfuls  and  rubbed  it  between 
his  palms.  It  was  not  the  soil  he 
had  known  in  Massachusetts,  but  he 
liked  it  far  better. 

His  watching  was  interrupted  as  a 
trim  horse  came  trotting  along  the 
branch  road  with  a  trim  driver  in 
the  -seat  of  the  light  vehicle,  but  he 
liked  the  interruption  and  promptly 
went  to  the  bordering  wall.  Mary 
reined  in  her  horse  and  pointed  a  fin- 
ger daintily  at  the  upturned  earth. 

"What  in  the  world,"  she  asked 
gayly,  "is  happening  to  the  Powell 
place?" 

"I'm-  writing  something  in  the 
ground,"  Oliver  replied,  with  equal 
gayety. 

"And  what  may  it  be,  sir?" 
"Feed  the  soil." 

"Seems  to  me  I've  heard  that  ex- 
pression before.  I'll  ask  granddaddy 
if  he  can  tell  me  what  it  means.  I'll 
ask  him,  too,  if  witchcraft  is  heredit- 
ary in  the  Powell  family." 

Then,  dropping  all  levity,  she 
leaned  forward  and  almost  breath- 
lessly exclaimed: 

"Oh!  Oliver,  Oliver,  you've  begun, 
haven't  you?" 

"I'm  shaking  hands  with  the  good 
old  earth." 

"It's  glorious,  glorious!  All  my  life 
I've  looked  at  these  uncultivated 
fields  and  heard  grandddaddy  lament 
their  condition.  A  magician  has  come, 
and  the  furrowed  earth  looks  up  with 
a  greeting  to  the  sun  and  a  blessing 
for  you.  Sir  Magician,  you  deal  in 
good   works  today." 

"It's  a  great  occasion,  but  I  also 
remember  that,  on  another  day,  it  was 
you  who  took  me  here  for  my  first 
look." 

"Give  the  chief  credit  to  Hero,  who 
brought  us  both.  I  was  of  two  minds, 
that  day,  whether  to  give  you  a  ride 
or  not,  for  I  don't  make  room  for 
every  stranger  by  the  way,  but  you 
looked  respectable  and  I  risked  it. 
Little  did  I  suspect  whom  I  was 
bringing  in  here." 

"Have  you  found  out  yet?" 

"Partly,  sir,  partly.  I've  called  you 
a  magician,  but  that's  only  a  general 
title.  I'll  name  you  Uncle  Nick 
junior,  pioneer,  harnesser  of  nature, 
warrior,  wizard  of  the  soil." 

"I  gladly  accept  the  Uncle  Nick 
junior,  but  pray  let  the  rest  wait 
until  you  see  if  I  succeed." 

"You  won't  he  permitted  to  fail.  It's 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Tell  me,"  and 
Continued  on  Page  372 
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she  grew  more  serious,  "are  you  sat- 
isfied with  the  soil?" 

"I  am.  The  color  is  good,  and  it's 
got  a  fine  'feel.'  My  hopes  rise  higher 
with  the  turning  of  each  sod.  It's 
great  to  realize  I've  got  something  to 
build  on.  for  that  means  promise  of 
success." 

"I'm  glad." 

It  was  only  two  words,  but  more 
than  words  was  there,  and  he  barely 
avoided  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  help- 
fulness of  her  past  words  and  sugges- 
tions. Unknown  to  her,  she  had  been 
one  of  his  inspirations  from  the  first, 
and  now  she  added  much  to  the 
charm  of  the  fields. 

She  was  on  her  way  to  do  an 
errand  in  the  village,  and  soon 
started  her  horse  again.  Oliver, 
being  left  with  peace  of  mind  and 
eager  desires,  began  kicking  the 
sods  to  pieces  idly,  wondering  how 
the  turf  would  respond  to  the  har- 
row. He  was  indulging  in  this  crude 
experiment  and  forgetful  of  other 
things,  when  another  voice  broke  in 
upon  his  attention. 

"Hello,  Powell!" 

There  was  familiarity  in  the  hail, 
and  he  swung  around  promptly. 
Carl  Leighton  was  within  a  few  feet 
of  him. 

All  thru  the  winter  Carl  had 
been  unseen  and  unheard  in  Mor- 
bury.  The  coming  of  cold  weather 
had  driven  the  golf  players  to  their 
city  homes,  and  Carl  was  among 
their  number  when  they  took  the 
railroad  train.  From  that  moment 
no  word  had  come  from  him,  and 
his  claim  to  unusual  privileges  at 
the  Powell  farm  had  almost  been 
forgotten.  Now,  he  was  back  with- 
out warning. 

Oliver  was  not  pleased,  but  he 
advanced  and  shook  hands  as  a 
matter  of  form.  Carl's  hand  dangled 
limply  and  his  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  freshly  plowed  land. 

"Got  busy,  I  see,"  he  remarked, 
without  wasting  many  preliminary 
remarks. 

Oliver  recalled  the  past,  and 
studying  his  companion,  replied  in 
one  word. 

"Yes." 

"Why  didn't  you  wait  until  you 
learned  if  I  approved  of  plowing  at 
this  particular  point?" 

"Why  should  I?"  Oliver  asked  with 
blunt  directness. 

"You  know  your  Uncle  Andrew's 
will  gives  me  joint  management 
here." 

"No,  I  don't  know  it.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  will." 

"Have  you  taken  legal  advice?" 

"There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
the  will,"  Oliver  replied  calmly. 

"I  should  dislike  trouble  over 
this,"  said  Carl,  shaking  his  head 
gravely.  "It  may  seem  a  small  mat- 
ter to  you,  but  I'm  entitled  to  a  third 
of  the  profits  of  the  farm,  and  I 
naturally  am  keen  on  getting  good 
profit.  Now,  you  knew,  last  fall, 
that  James  Lawden  would  buy  the 
whole  run-down  ranch  of  you,  and 
the  golf  club  openly  made  you  an 
offer.  You  saw  fit  to  turn  these 
chances  down  and  hold  on  to  the 
farm — excuse  me,  I  mean  this 
desert.  I  had  no  power  to  prevent 
that,  but  my  third  part  is  different. 
If  you  are  bound  to  hang  on  to  the 
trash,  I  must  have  my  say  as  to  the 
management." 

"Nothing  entitles  you  to  anything 
of  that  sort." 

"The  will  " 

Carl  was  aggressive  and  offensive, 
but  Oliver  held  liimself  in  check  as 
much  as  possible.  Leighton  was 
nephew  of  Andrew  Powell's  late 
wife,  and  delicacy  of  feeling  sug- 
gested that  he  be  dealt  with  with 
less  sharpness  than  a  mere  outsider 
would  experience  if  he  meddled  in 
like  manner. 

"Now,  see  here,"  Oliver  inter- 
rupted, "we  are  waiting  time  The 
will  gives  you  a  cerLain  share  of  the 
profits  under  certain  conditions,  and 
that  share  you  will  get,  but  not  any 
word  in  the  management." 

"Doesn't  the  will  say  I  shall  have 
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part  in  the  inspection?    And  doesn't 
inspection  mean  management?" 

"In  the  technicalities  of  business 
an  inspector  is  sometimes  the  man 
employed  by  an  owner  to  oversee 
work.  My  father  owns  this  farm, 
but  has  not  employed  anybody  to  in- 
spect things.  I  am  told  that  the 
will  does  not  give  you  the  privilege 
of  having  part  in  the  management " 

"Oho!  So  that's  your  nosition!*' 
sneered  Carl.  "Want  to  cheat  me 
out  of  my  rights,  do  you?  Powell 
it  won't  work,  for  I'll  have  a  lawyer 
barking  at  your  heels  before  long. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  must  do  it. 
My  aunt  was  wife  of  your  uncle,  and 
tho  that  doesn't  make  us  related, 
there  is  a  species  of  family  tie  abou* 
it.  We  don't  need  to  fall  all  over 
each  other,  but  peace — I  like  peace!" 

"Glad  to  hear  that!" 

"Also  justice." 

"Better  yet." 

"Now,  take  time'  and,  think  it  over. 
Powell.  You  can't  expect  me  to  give 
up  my  rights  " 

"You'll  get  your  rights,  Carl. 
That's  all  you  will  get." 

"Seems  to  me  you  are  mighty  up- 
pish." 

"We  are  as  anxious  to  get  along 
peaceably  with  you  as  anybody  can 
be,  but  my  father  owns  this  place 
wholly,  and  it  isn't  agreeable  to  be 
bothered.  Because  of  the  memory 
of  Uncle  Andrew's  wife  we  overlook 
some  things  from  you,  but  don't 
press  us  too  hard.  Be  content  with 
your  legal  rights,  and  let  us  work 
here  in  our  own  way.  Let's  get  along 
with  mutual  good  will." 

Carl  stared  hard  for  a  moment, 
and  then  swung  about  with  anger 
in  every  movement. 

"I  see  you  want  my  lawyer  to  talk 
with  you!"  he  sent  back  sharply. 

"Better  consult  one!" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Carl 
receded  with  long  steps.  Oliver 
looked  after  him,  beset  with  per- 
plexity. 

"Sow,  what's  his  game?"  was  the 
muttered  wonder.  "He  knows  he  is 
not  entitled  to  joint  management, 
sc  what's  he  driving  at?    I  can't 

see." 

The  interview  had  left  irritation 
behind,  but  the  young  farmer  soon 
forgot  everything  but  the  work  go- 
ing on  so  near  him.  The  plowing 
continued  as  long  as  he  wished,  and 
then  he  conducted  Parker  and  May- 
nard,  his  two  men,  to  attend  to  other 
duties  near  the  shacks.  He  was  busy 
helping  the'  latter  when  Parker  re- 
appeared, looking  excited  and  angry. 

"Look  here!"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
knave  who  has  been  bothering  us 
has  been  at  it  again.  When  I  started 
the  cart,  off  came  the  wheel,  and 
down  fell  the  whole  business.  Some- 
body has  stolen  the  linchpin." 

Oliver  was  silent,  but  his  face  had 
hardened  and  was  as  eloauent  as 
words.  From  the  beginning  they 
had  been  annoyed  in  various  ways 
by  an  unknown  enemy.  Small 
articles  had  been  stolen  and  others 
damaged,  so  that  their  affairs  were 
often  delayed  vexatiously.  The  lat- 
est trouble,  petty  as  it  was  in  one 
sense,  was  after  the  trend  of  the 
rest. 

"Who's  doing  all  this  mischief?" 
cried  Mavnard,  angrily. 

"Never  knew  of  such  happenings 
in  this  town  before,"  added  Parker. 
"Who  objects  to  our  farming  this 
place?" 

Oliver,  chief  sufferer  from  this 
persecution,  kept  his  temper  well. 
Past  discussion  had  failed  to  bring 
enlightenment,  and  he  wasted  little 
time  now  in  that  way,  but  some  new 
precautions  were  taken  to  safeguard 
their  property. 

That  night,  after  he  lay  down,  he 
meditated  upon  the  repeated  annoy- 
ances. Who  was  responsible  for 
them?  Mr.  Vinton  was  mildly  in- 
clined to  exonerate  Lawden,  for, 
tricky  as  that  man  was,  lie  was 
not  credited  with  an  oversupply  of 
courage.  From  this  the  critic 
reasoned  that  he  would  not  risk  get- 
ting into  trouble  with  the  law. 


"But,"  Oliver  pondered,  "if  It 
isn't  Lawden  v'i  i8  it?  Carl  has 
not  been  arouru  'iere  until  today- 
hut  has  he?  i  ay  be  he  has  been 
hiding  somewhtie,  perhaps  in  the 
winter-forsaken  clubhouse.  That 
would  give  him  a  chance  to  work 
his  ends  secretly.  Still,  why  should 
he  check  our  labors  when  he  has  a 
third  of  the  n  <  Its  ahead  of  him? 
There  are  several  answers  to  that, 
but  I  hardly  think  it's  Carl.  But 
if  neither  he  mr  Lawden,  who  is 
it?" 

He  stopped  his  line  of  reasoning 
as  an  almost-fcrgotten  something 
came  to  his  mina.  What  about  the 
"man  higher  up''" 

Then  he  lau*  >pd  audibly.  No 
proof  had  been  found  that  Lawden's 
talk  on  the  train  referred  to  the 
Powell  place,  so  vhv  bother  about 
the  man  higher  uo?  It  looked  to  be 
absurd.  Decidii  g  4hus,  Oliver  set- 
tled down  more  comfortably  and 
soon  fell  asleep. 

He  awakened,  hours  later,  to  find 
Maynard  shaking   ..m  violently. 

"Get  up!"  cried  the  man.  "Our 
hidden  enemy  has  got  at  us  again, 
and  this  time  it's  serious.  The  dead 
grass  southeast  of  the  shacks  is  on 
fire  and  burning  lively  and  the  wind 
is  taking  the  blaze  this  way.  Parker 
is  getting  the  horses  out,  DUt  we've 
got  a  battle  on  to  save  the  build- 
ings." 

"Go  ahead  and  begin!"  interrupted 
Oliver,  crisply.  "I'll  be  with  you 
soon.    Get  busy!" 

He  was  already  messing  lightly, 
and  while  thus  occupied  his  mind, 
was  busy.  Accidenla,  fires  ^vere  not 
unheard  of,  but  neither  were  incen- 
diary blazes.  It  was  a  matter  grave 
in  various  ways  if  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt had  been  m^c.e  to  burn  him 
out. 

Being  partly  dressed  he  ran  from 
the  shack.  The  htid  beyond  was 
brightly  lighted,  a  d  a  wall  of  fire 
was  sweeping  towaio  the  structures. 

The  continuation  c-i  this  interest- 
ing story  will  be  tound  in  next 
week's  issue  of  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness. 

Plan  for  Colt  Show  Now 

NOW  is  the  time  to  begin  work 
on  the  annual  Colt  Show, 
points  out  Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry in  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  Nothing  stimulates 
greater  interest  in  better  and  more 
efficient  farm  horses  than  a  properly 
managed  Colt  Show,  he  says.  He 
adds: 

"It  is  desirable  to  begin  work 
early,  as  the  management  must  have 
plenty  of  time  to  make  a  thoro  can- 
vas among  the  colt  raisers  of  the 
community  for  entries.  Above  all 
things,  the  manager  must  be  a  live 
man — not  merely  a  good  fellow.  The 
best  time  of  year  for  holding  a  Colt 
Show  is  in  October  or  the  early  part 
of  November.  By  then  the  colts  are 
usually  weaned  and  broken  to  halter 
and  can  be  displayed  to  advantage. 

"The  cooperation  of  the  stallion 
owners  is  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  show.  This  does  not  mean 
they  should  be  asked  to  contribute 
prize  money,  but  that  they  should 
be  made  to  feel  they  are  being  bene- 
fited by  the  show  and  that  its  suc- 
cess is  of  commercial  interest  to 
them.  It  is  in  the  spring  that  the 
stallion  owners  see  the  largest  num- 
ber of  colt  raisers.  If  they  are  inter- 
ested they  will  all  talk  Colt  Show 
with  those  with  whom  they  do  busi- 
ness." 

The  show  may  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  County  Fair,  or  a 
county  or  even  a  township  may  have 
a  good  Colt  Show  apart  from  the 
County  Fair,  suggests  Doctor  Mc- 
Campbell. A  number  of  prizes,  to- 
gether with  ribbons,  should  be 
given  in  each  class.  The  amount  of 
money  given  makes  little  difference, 
as  it  is  soon  spent,  but  a  ribbon  is 
kept  and  prized  by  all  members  of 
the  household. 
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Bluebird  Embroidery  Designs. 

Laundry  Bag,  No.  5034;  Pillow  Top, 
No.  5035;  Centerpiece,  No.  5036;  Scarf, 
No.  5037;  Fudge  Apron,  No.  5038. 

Bluebird  subjects  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  set  flowers,  fruits  and  con- 
ventional designs,  which  have  been 
used  in  the  past  few  seasons.  They  are 
taking  precedence  over  all  other  de- 
signs for  their  popularity.  Every  one 
of  the  articles  shown  above,  even  to 
the  Fudge  Apron,  showing  the  two 
birds,  is  tinted  in  artistic  and  beautiful 
shades  of  blue  and  the  lines  to  be 
worked  are  in  black. 

The  Laundry  Bag  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  17x25  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  six  skeins  of  col- 
ored floss  for  working.  Will  be  sent 
for  $2  in  subscriptions,  new  or  renew- 
al, to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Pillow  Top  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  17x21  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  a  back  and  six 
skeins  of  floss  for  working.  Will  be 
sent  for  $1.50  in  subscriptions,  new  or 
renewal,  to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Centerpiece  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  25x25  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  six  skeins  of  floss 
for  working.  Will  be  sent  for  $1.50  in 
subscriptions,  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness, new  or  renewal. 

The  Scarf  Design  is  tinted  on  oat- 
meal cloth — size  17x50  inches.  Included 
with  each  are  six  skeins  of  floss  for 
working.  The  scarf  will  be  forwarded 
to  any  one  sending  $2  in  subscriptions 
to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Fudge  Apron  Design  is  tinted  on 
white  art  cloth.  Regular  three-quarter 
length  slipover  style.  Included  with 
each  are  four  skeins  of  floss  for  work- 
ing. The  apron  will  be  sent  without 
cost  for  a  year's  subscription,  new  or 
renewal,  at  $1.00  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness. 


Needlework  Department 

Yoke  and  Sleeves  of  F/'/et, 

Diamond  Pattern 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  simple  yet  practical  yoke 
will  make  a  most  welcome  gift, 
and  will  serve  equally  well  on  a 
nightgown,  combination  or  corset 
cover.  The  long  point  at  the  front 
is  optional  with  the  worker,  it  adds 
much  to  the  lacy  effect,  but  some 
prefer  the  straight  narrow  line 
across  the  bust,  especially  for  a 
nightgown.  The  size  of  cotton  is 
also  a  matter  of  taste.  The  model 
is  made  of  No.  50  mercerized  crochet 
cotton,  of  which  five  balls  are  re- 
quired, or  four  balls  without  the 
point. 

Start  with  51  ch  sts.  First  Row — 
15  sps.  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Second  Row — 7  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp,  5 
ch  sts.  turn. 

Third  Row — 6  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
6  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fourth  Row — 5  sp,  *  1  gr,  1  sp, 
repeat  *  until  you  have  3  gr,  5  sp, 
5  ch  sts,  turn. 


underarm,  join  to  corresponding  sp, 
of  back.  Continue  making  sp,  along 
underarm  and  up  sleeve  to  the  2 
diamonds  at  shoulder,  continue  until 
you  have  made  IY2  diamonds;  on  the 
center  row  of  this  diamond  start  to 
narrow  the  sleeve.  From  the  center 
row  of  gr,  make  10  sp,  *  1  do  cr, 
over  do  cr,  1  do  cr,  over  ch,  repeat 
*  for  32  sp,  then  continue  pattern. 
For  this  portion  of  the  next  row 
make  1  do  cr,  into  each  do  cr,  of 
preceding  row.  For  each  of  the  next 
2  rows  decrease  4  st,  on  each  row, 
then  for  2  rows,  2  st,  decrease,  2 
rows,  decrease  4  st,  on  each  row, 
then  2  rows  of  sp.  Finish  with  scal- 
lops. For  the  beading  at  the  neck 
make  1  row  of  sp,  but  instead  of  do 
cr,  make  tr.  cr,  then  1  row  of  sp,  of 
do  cr,  and  the  scallops  to  finish, 
complete  the  yoke. 

Terms — ch  st  chain  stitch,  si  cr 
single  crochet,  do  cr  double  crochet, 


.No.  360 — Centerpiece — Stamped  and 
tinted  on  a  serviceable  grade  of  tan 
ticking,  measures  21x21  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Included  with  each  are  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.   45  cents  each. 


No.  304— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  nkelns  of  colored  floas.  Will  be 
mailf'l  for  4',  cents  <-ar:h. 

No.  315—  Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 

— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
Inches.  Matches  No.  305  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.  Will  be  mailed  for  55  cents 
each. 


Fifth  Row — 4  sp,  *  1  gr,  1  sp,  re- 
peat *  until  you  have  4  gr,  4  sp,  5 
ch  sts,  turn. 

Sixth  Row — 3  sp,  *  1  gr,  1  sp,  re- 
peat *  until  you  have  5  gr,  3  sp,  5 
ch  sts,  turn. 

Seventh  Row — 2  sp,  *  1  gr,  1  sp, 
repeat  *  until  you  have  6  gr,  2  sp, 
5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Eighth  Row — 1  sp,  *  1  gr,  1  sp,  re- 
peat *  until  you  have  7  gr,  1  sp, 
5  ch  sts,  turn.  This  row  forms  the 
center  of  the  diamond;  repeat  back- 
ward until  you  have  completed  the 
1st  row. 

Three  diamonds  form  the  front; 
measure  the  width  required  across 
and  if  more  than  the  three  diamonds 
is  required,  add  rows  of  sp,  between 
each  diamond. 

Make  5  diamonds  across,  then 
using  15  sp,  at  the  top  of  last  dia- 
mond to  form  the  1st  row  of  the 
band  across  the  shoulder.  Continue 
making  the  pattern  until  you  have 
completed  3  diamonds,  using  the  15 
sp,  at  the  side  of  last  diamond  as  a 
foundation  for  the  back,  continue 
across  the  back  and  the  remaining 
shoulder  and  join  to  front.  For  the 
point,  fasten  the  thread  at  the  top 
of  the  8th  row,  5  ch  sts,  turn  and 
work  across  the  bottom  of  front, 
make  *  13  sp,  1  gr,  opposite  single 
gr.  of  next  diamond,  repeat  *  across 
the  front,  to  the  st,  above  the  point 
of  last  diamond,  7  ch  sts,  turn,  omit 
the  1st  sp,  and  continue  with  the 
pattern  as  before,  dropping  1  sp,  at 
the  end  of  row.  For  tne  next  5  rows, 
start  each  row  with  a  sp,  but  end 
the  row  with  a  gr;  this  will  form  1 
gr,  on  each  alternate  row.  After  this 
the  remaining  rows  of  the  point, 
start  and  finish  each  row  with  1  gr. 
When  the  point  is  completed,  con- 
nect the  rows  with  a  line  of  ch  sts. 
For  the  scallops  make  *  7  do  cr,  5 
ch  sts,  7  do  cr,  over  1  sp,  1  si.  cr. 
Into  the  next  sp,  repeat  *. 

Skip  1  sp,  of  front,  make  6  sp,  for 
each  row,  make  21   rows,  forming 


tr  cr  treble  crochet,  sp  space,  gr 
group. 

Space — 2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  do 
cr,  forms  1  sp. 

Group — 4  do  cr,  together  form  1 
gr. 

Care  of  Cured  Meat 

T~\0  NOT  sprinkle  meat  with  borax 
to  keep  off  the  skippers,  but 
wrap  it  thoroly  and  hang  in  an  airy 
place,  where  the  mice  cannot  get  at 
it.  The  best  method  of  wrapping 
meat  for  keeping  over  the  summer 
is  to  inclose  first  in  a  cloth  flour 
sack  and  then  in  a  paper  flour  sack; 
tie  the  ends  of  the  sack  tight  enough 
so  that  flies  cannot  get  in  around 
the  string. 

Pieces  of  meat  should  not  touch 
each  other  or  they  will  mold  consid- 
erably. In  damp,  muggy  weather 
cured  meats  will  mold  in  spite  of 
all  you  can  do.  The  mold,  however, 
is  only  on  the  surface  and  can  easily 
be  removed.  Do  not  hang  the  meat 
in  a  damp  basement  or  the  mold  will 
be  excessive.  Do  not  try  to  hold  the 
shoulders  until  fall,  as  the  mold  pen- 
etrates into  the  fatty  tissue  of  the 
shoulder  and  there  is  considerable 
waste  in  removing  this  moldy  part. 
The  ham  muscle  is  more  compact  and 
the  loss  in  removing  the  moldy  part 
is  very  small. 

If  the  smokehouse  is  dark  and  fly- 
tight  the  meat  can  be  kept  thru  the 
Bummer  without  wrapping. — P.  F. 
Trowbridge,  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Chicken  Fat 

OFTEN  after  cooking  chicken 
there  is  more  fat  than  one 
wishes  to  use  in  gravies.  If  this 
is  skimmed  off  and  used  while  fresh 
and  sweet  it  makes  a  good  substi- 
tute for  butter  in  cake-making. 
Where  the  chicken  fat  is  used  a 
small  amount  of  salt  should  be 
added. — Charlotte  EL  Carpenter,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College. 


No.  4041 — Apron — Stamped  on  white 
Irish  linen,  enough  material  for  strings 
and  pocket,  including  four  skeins  of 
cotton  floss.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 

$1. 


No.  331— Tinted   Pillow  Top— On  a 

serviceable  quality  of  tan  ticking,  size 
17x21  inches,  including  a  back  of  tan 
Holland  linene  and  six  skeins  of  colored 
floss.   Will  be  mailed  for  35  cents  each. 


No.  5031 — Fudge  Apron — When  parties 
and  entertainments  are  some  of  the  so- 
cial features  in  every  home,  the  young 
lady  or  girl  will  have  many  an  occas- 
sion  for  the  use  of  a  fudge  apron.  This 
apron  is  three-quarter  length,  slip-over, 
stamped  on  good  quality  national  white 
crash  and  we  include  three  skeins  of 
floss  for  working  the  design.  Given  for 
$1.50  in  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business. 


No.  375 — Centerpiece— Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    30  cents  each. 

No.  375 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x3G  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss.  50 
cents  each. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


Took  It  Calmly 

Slowbetter  is  a  calm  man,  not 
easily  upset.  On  one  occasion  as  his 
motor  car  had  come  to  a  sudden  stop 
he  crawled  underneath  it  to  see  what 
was  the  matter. 

Somehow  or  other  some  petrol  ig- 
nited. A  fierce  burst  of  flame  and 
smoke  came  forth,  enveloping  Slow- 
better.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
he  walked  to  one  side  with  his  usual 
slow  and  regular  step.  His  face  was 
black,  his  '  eyebrows  and  eyelashes 
singed,  and  what  was  left  of  his  hair 
and  beard  was  a  sight  to  behold. 

Some  one  brought  a  mirror  and  he 
had  a  look  at  himself.  As  usual,  how- 
ever, he  took  matters  philosophically. 

"Well,"  he  said,  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately, "I  was  needing  a  shave  and  my 
hair  cut,  anyway." 

He  Knew  Better 

Years  ago,  when  telephones  were 
still  a  novelty,  a  farmer  came  to  town 
one  day  and  called  on  a  lawyer  friend 
of  his  whom  he  supplied  with  butter 
and  who  had  had  a  telephone  recently 
put  in  his  office.  "Need  any  butter 
this  morning?"  asked  the  farmer. 
"Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  the 
lawyer.  "Wait  a  minute,  I'll  ask  my 
wife  about  it."  After  speaking  thru 
the  'phone  he  went  on:  "No;  my  wife 
says  no."  The  farmer's  face  was  a 
study  for  a  moment.  Then  he  broke 
out  with:  "Look-a-here,  I  may  be  a 
hayseed,  but  I  ain't  such  a  big  fool  as 
to  believe  that  your  wife  is  in  that 
there  box!" 

But  One  Face  Like  His 

A  number  of  offenders  had  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  magistrate  when  there 
was  brought  before  him  a  son  of  the 
old  sod. 

"Phwat  name?"  snapped  the  magis- 
trate, as  he  looked  at  the  prisoner. 

"Patrick  Casey,  sorr." 

"Hov  ye  ever  ben  befure  me  be- 
fure?" 

"No,  your  honor-r.  Oi've  seen  but 
wan  face  that  looked  like  yourn  an' 
thot  was  the  picture  of  an  Oirish 
king." 

"Discharged!"  announced  his  honor. 
"Call  the  next  case!" 

Both  Were  Sad 

"Who  are  those  two  sad-looking 
women  over  there?" 

"They're  a  couple  of  neighboring 
women  who  always  get  together  to 
mourn." 

"Torn  by  some  common  sorrow?" 

"Yes;  one's  husband  never  comes 
home  and  the  other  one's  husband 
hangs  around  the  house  all  the  time." 

ONE  RESEMBLANCE 


CONCERNING  ORNITHOLOGY 


The  Foreigner — "I  hear  the  American  wild  pigeon  is  entirely  extinct." 
The  American — "Entirely.   How  about  the  European  dove  of  peace?" 


Visitor — "Don't  you  think  lie  resem- 
bles his  father?" 

Mother — "Yes;  he  keeps  me  up  late 
every  night." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Cucumber 

THE  cucumber,  that  foremost  pro- 
moter of  the  cramp  and  colic  ac- 
tivities of  the  world,  is  a  foreigner 
which  immigrated  to  America  from  In- 
dia, and  it  brought,  besides  its  inno- 
cent appearance,  a  collection  of  warts 
and  several  Hindoo  curses  along  with 
it. 

Altho  a  lowly  and  humble  plant,  the 
cucumber  is  not  to  be  lightly  trifled 
with,  and  any  one  who  thinks  it  is 
will  eventually  get  a  surprise  and  also 
a  doctor  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry. 

As  a  producer  of  indigestion  the  cu- 
cumber has  few  equals,  and  this  is 
about  the  only  accomplishment  it  has. 
It  came  into  notice  several  thousands 
of  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  cultivated  and  introduced  into  all 
parts  of  the  world,  altho  the  reason  for 
its  popularity  has  been  mysteriously 
lost  or  mislaid,  so  that  now  no  one 
knows  why  it  was  done. 

If  the  ancients  were  half  as  bright 
as  history  declares  they  were,  one 
would  think  they  would  have  discov- 
ered the  possibilities  in  the  cucumber, 
and,  by  nipping  it  in  the  bud,  spared 
the  future  generations;  but  this  was 
not  done,  and  so  the  cucumber  was  al- 
lowed to  grow  and  thrive  and  flourish, 
to  spread  its  vines,  together  with  its 
worms  and  its  concealed  cramps,  all 
over  the  universe. 

History  tells  us  that  the  cucumber 
has  been  in  use  since  the  days  of 
Moses,  and  in  all  probability  Mose  was 
in  the  act  of  regretting  his  indulgence 
in  this  edible  when  he  became  so 
peeved  and  staged  his  celebrated  tab- 
let-breaking performance. 

One  thing  in  favor  of  the  cucumber 
is  that  it  is  easy  to  bring  up.  It  re- 
quires very  little  care,  and  when  it 
gets  started  there  is  nothing  to  bother 
it.  There  are  a  few  unbeautil'ul 
worms  who  hang  around  the  cucum- 
ber, and  a  large  number  of  beetles 
chew  its  leaves  up  quite  profusely,  but 
none  of  the  garden  pests  makes  the 
slightest  attempt  to  attack  the  pickle 
Itself.  They  are  only  poor  ignorant 
bugs  and  worms,  but  they  know  better 
than  to  eat  the  cucumber. 

Having  had  its  inception  so  long 
ago,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose 
the  cucumber  had  played  some  part  in 
the  making  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not 
mentioned  prominently  in  either  an- 
cient or  modern  history.  Yet  those 
who  know  it  best  are  convinced  that 
the   cucumber   did   its   part   in  the 


world's  making,  even  if  it  was  left  out 
of  the  publicity  notices.  For  one  thing, 
it  has  helped  greatly  to  keep  down  the 
surplus  population. 

Altho  it  has  a  family  tree  of  aston- 
ishing proportions,  and  four  thousand 
years'  worth  of  ancestors,  the  cucum- 
ber never  was  admitted  into  society, 
nor  did  it  amount  to  much  until  it  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Heinz,  after  which 
he  got  busy  and  discovered  fifty-six 
additional  varieties  of  similar  night- 
mare producers,  and  thus  the  cucum- 
ber was  placed  on  the  high  road  to 
popularity,  which  was  about  the  same 
time  that  the  undertaking  profession 
received  such  an  impetus. 

Now  that  the  cucumber  has  been 
placed  on  a  substantial  and  paying 
basis,  it  is  understood  Mr.  Heinz  is 
trying  to  cross  it  with  a  corn-razor,  so 
that  as  the  cucumber  grows  the  razor 
will  shave  the  carbuncles  from  its  fea- 
tures, and  thereby  improve  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  cucumber  to 
a  great  extent. 

A  Natural  Mistake 

The  visitor  to  a  country  farm  was 
being  shown  round  the  premises  by 
his  host.  They  inspected  the  hennery, 
the  piggery,  the  cowery,  the  horsery 
and  all  the  other  "eries,"  and  the  city 
man  was  very  interested. 

Presently,  as  they  walked  along  the 
side  of  a  field,  he  touched  his  com- 
panion on  the  arm. 

"There!"  he  exclaimed  quickly,  "is 
that  a  scarecrow?" 

"Where?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"That  shabby  thing  in  the  middle  of 
the  field.  It  must  be  a  scarecrow.  It 
hasn't  moved  all  the  time  I've  been 
watching." 

"That's  no  scarecrow,"  replied  the 
farmer  sadly.  "That's  a  man  I've  got 
working  by  the  day." 

The  Way  of  It 

Suppressing  the  vices  of  others 
Keeps  men  fairly  good,  be  it  known; 

Severe  on  the  sins  of  our  brothers, 
We'd  gladly  permit  him  our  own. 

Our  favorite  folly 
We  think  very  jolly, 

But  that  of  our  neighbor  is  awful! 
We  send  him  to  prison 
For  practicing  his'n, 

And  our'n  he  has  made  quite  unlaw- 
ful! 

An  Eye  to  Business 
Mrs.  A. — "What  did  you  give  Alice 

for  a  wedding  present?" 

Mrs.  B— "A  chafing  dish.    You  see 

my  husband  is  her  husband's  doctor." 


Doggerel  on  Dogs 

Each  dog  shall  have  his  day, 

That  is  all  right,  we  guess, 
But  to  a  dog,  we  say, 

What's  one  day  more  or  less? 
And  "dog  days" — they  are  when 

The  thirsty  pup  goes  mad, 
The  sight  of  water  then 

Makes  him  just  twice  as  bad. 

There  is  the  "gay  dog,"  too 

(Only  his  day  is  night), 
But  keep  him  from  water,  do, 

To  have  him  gay  and  bright. 
And  then  there  is  the  pup, 

His  madness,  puppy  love, 
He  coos  and  will  not  sup, 

Imagines  he's  a  dove! 

Consider,  too,  the  rest 

Of  us,  whom  stress  and  strife 
Compel  to  toil  with  zest — 

We  lead  a  dog's  own  life! 
Yes,  each  dog  has  his  day, 

The  proverb  tells  us  that, 
But  if  they're  all  that  way 

We'd  rather  be  a  cat! 

A  Too  Expensive  Lawyer 

A  tall,  angular  yellow  convict  was 
shoeing  a  mule  under  one  of  the  many 
sheds  when  he  was  asked  to  explain 
what  had  brought  him  there  and  why, 
appearing  such  a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
sort  of  citizen,  he  should  fall  from 
grace. 

"You  seem  to  have  too  much  sense 
to  be  here  with  a  chain  on  your  leg," 
commented  the  judge. 

"I  is  so't  ob  nice,  suh,"  was  the 
laconic  confession. 

"But  what  brought  you  here?" 

"Too  expensive  lawyer,  jedge." 

"A  too  expensive  lawyer!  How  do 
you  make  that  out?" 

"He  wanted  fo'teen  mo'  dollahs  fer 
perjury  in  my  case,  fo'  ter  free  me, 
jedge,  dan  I  happen  ter  hab  at  de 
time." 

The  Cure 

Unrequited  Love  forlorn 

Cast  him  down  to  weep, 
With  great  sobs  his  breast  was  torn, 

Showing  anguish  deep. 

Then  another  maiden  came 

Dancing  down  the  way, 
Vivid  as  the  leaping  flame, 

Lighting  up  the  day. 

When  a  smile  at  him  sbe  threw, 

Rising  from  the  spot, 
Quick  he  started  to  pursue — 

All  his  woe  forgot! 

The  Obverse  Side 

"When  it's  apple  blossom  time,"  car- 
oled the  early  boarder. 

"That's  the  romantic  side  of  farm- 
ing," commented  the  grizzled  agricul- 
turist who  ran  the  place.  "When  it's 
potato  bug  time  nobody  waxes  tune- 
ful." 

VICE  VERSA 


"Does  the  hero  marry  the  heroine  at 
the  end  of  all  their  troubles?" 
"No;  at  the  beginning." 
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SPONSORING  THE  SOY  BEAN 


until  the  beans  have  passed  thru  the 
sweat." 

"I  experienced  some  trouble  in 
getting  my  first  crop  thrashed,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Fain,  "but  now  my  local 
thrasherman  understands  the  crop 
and  the  adjustment  of  his  machine 
by  removing  part  of  the  concaves 
so  that  the  separator  will  han- 
dle the  beans  fairly  well,  altho 
I  usually  expect  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  seed  to  be  damaged.  How- 
ever, I  always  utilize  this  cracked 
seed  to  advantage  in  the  hog  ration 
or  I  can  convert  it  into  soy  bean 
meal  which  ordinarily  brings  about 
$3  per  100  pounds.  It  costs  25  cents 
per  bushel  to  thrash  the  crop.  After 
I  mow  the  beans  I  let  them  remain 
in  the  swath  until  I  am  ready  to  barn 
or  stack  them,  using  a  hay  tedder 
to  stir  the  beans  and  to  hasten  the 
curing  operation.  Sometimes  if  the 
weather  is  especially  favorable  I 
cock  the  beans  into  small  piles  after 
they  hare  laid  in  the  swath  a  day 
or  two.  The  cocking  facilitates  the 
work  of  loading  the  wagons  in  the 
field.  In  singing  the  praises  of  the 
soy  bean  do  not  overlook  the  straw 
which  is  a  by-product  of  the  thrash- 
ing. I  have  successfully  fed  soy 
bean  straw  to  horses,  mules,  hogs 
and  cattle.  The  animals  relish  the 
roughage.  It  is  dusty  at  times,  but 
no  more  so  than  is  clover  hay.  and 
usually  this  trouble  can  be  washed 
away  with  a  sprinkler  can  of  water." 

The  second  year  Fain  thrashed  400 
bushels  of  seed.  He  used  one-quar- 
ter of  this  for  hog  feed  while  the  bal- 
ance sold  for  $825  for  seed  purposes. 
Fifty  acres  of  the  beans  were  grazed 
by  cattle  and  hogs.  About  125  calves 
and  200  hogs  got  a  good  start  toward 
the  butcher's  block  and  the  home 
pork  barrel  in  the  bean  patch.  The 
aftermath  of  these  grazing  opera- 
tions was  plowed  under  and  the  next 
spring  the  field  was  seeded  to  oats. 
For  about  thirty  days  these  calves 
and  hogs  also  had  access  to  a  thirty- 
acre  field  of  corn,  and  the  forty-acre 
plot  of  beans  which  later  were  har- 
vested for  seed.  If  the  hogs  had  not 
run  in  this  bean  field,  the  yield  of 
seed  probably  would  have  been  fif- 
teen or  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 
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Last  year  Fain  had  in  sixty  acres 
of  Haberlant  beans.  He  harvested 
600  bushels  of  fine  seed  from  thirty 
acres.  Ten  acres  were  planted  a  lit- 
tle late  due  to  wet  weather,  their 
crop  being  made  into  hay  and  fed 
directly  from  the  stack  into  the  hog- 
lot  during  the  winter.  This  hay 
made  about  two  tons  of  feed  to  the 
acre.  Twenty  acres  were  planted  so 
late  on  account  of  -heavy  rains  that 
tied  up  field  work  that  they  did  not 
mature  soon  enough  to  make  hay 
and  were  plowed  under  as  green  ma- 
nure. Mr.  Fain  will  crop  this  acre- 
age to  beans  again  next  year,  and  he 
estimates  an  increased  yield  of  three 
or  four  bushels  per  acre  consequent 
on  turning  under  the  green  crop. 

Fain  has  tried  to  work  out  a  prof- 
itable system  of  farming  that  would 
enable  him  to  keep  four  men  busy 
thruout  the  year,  allowing  one  man 
to  each  167%  acres.  Lately  the  Corn 
Belt  markets  have  been  playing  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  cattle  and  hog 
feeder  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
a  farmer  will  have  to  be  "sought" 
with  many  kind  entreaties  before 
he  again  will  finish  much  beef  and 
pork  for  the  general  trade.  Like  his 
neighbors.  Fain  got  stung.  That's 
why  he  now  is  converting  his  fat 
hogs  into  sausage,  ham  and  bacon 
on  his  home  farm.  He  is  just  break- 
ing into  the  game  on  a  small  scale. 
This  winter  he  butchered  thirty  hogs 
which  averaged  200  pounds.  He  has 
secured  some  dependable  private 
trade  in  St.  Louis.  He  has  built  an 
unpretentious  slaughter  and  curing 
house  where  he  does  his  butchering 
and  where  the  meat  is  cured,  pre- 
pared and  packed  for  market.  Mr. 
Fain  weighed  the  pork  products  pro- 
duced from  twelve  hogs  which  aver- 
aged 218  pounds.  The  average 
weights,  10,  were  as  follows:  Hams 
25  pounds,  bacon  28  pounds,  shoul- 
ders 24  pounds,  sausage  12  pounds, 
ribs,  bones,  and  fat  17  pounds,  lard 
32  pounds,  and  jowls  7  pounds  per 
animal.  The  shoulders  were  not 
made  into  sausage,  and  these  were 
all  fresh  meat  weights. 

Fain  is  working  towards  a  five- 
year  rotation  of  two  years  corn,  one 
year  soy  beans,  one  year  wheat  and 


one  year  of  clover.  He  purposes  to 
raise  alfalfa  in  patches  while  he 
aims  to  raise  rye  for  "hogging  off"  or 
as  a  green  manure  crop,  the  annual 
acreage  each  year  depending  on 
weather  conditions  and  the  time  and 
labor  necessarily  taken  up  in  rais- 
ing the  major  crops  of  the  rotation. 
Rye  for  "hogging  off"  is  valuable,  as 
it  furnishes  late  fall  and  early  spring 
grazing  for  the  hogs,  while  when  the 
rye  is  about  ready  to  cut  the  porkers 
can  be  turned  into  the  field  and  al- 
lowed to  rustle  rye  for  a  living.  The 
straw  is  then  turned  under  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. Hogs  off  rye  are  in  fine  shape 
for  the  fattening  pen,  or  if  they  re- 
ceive some  corn  as  a  supplement  to 
the  rye  they  will  attain  market  bloom 
in  the  rye  patch.  Fain  recommends 
the  pasturing  of  about  twenty  hogs, 
weighing  about  175  pounds,  to  the 
acre  where  rye  is  to  be  "hogged  off." 

Fain  keeps  about  fifty  grade  Duroc 
Jersey  sows  and  two  registered 
boars.  Each  sow  raises  two  litters 
a  year,  and  averages  to  raise  about 
seven  pigs  to  the  litter.  Formerly 
the  shoats  used  to  follow  steers  in 
the  feedlot,  but  recently  the  profit  in 
cattle  feeding  has  been  so  uncertain 
that  Mr.  Fain  has  substituted  soy 
beans  for  beeves  in  his  farming 
schedule.  Usually  he  raises  about 
200  acres  of  corn  which  will  yield 
around  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  as 
well  as  160  acres  of  wheat,  which 
makes  a  twenty-five  bushel  crop  one 
year  with  another.  From  sixty  to 
ninety  bushels  of  soy  beans  are 
cropped  each  season,  while  the  bal- 
ance of  the  farm  is  devoted  to  clover 
and  permanent  bluegrass  sod.  Sup- 
plementary to  his  pork-products- 
trade  Fain  also  is  working  into  poul- 
try on  a  small  scale,  as  he  figures 
that  he  can  market  eggs  and  dressed 
poultry  with  the  same  special  trade 
which  will  handle  his  hams,  bacons 
and  sausage.  At  present  he  is  sell- 
ing eggs  to  a  Chicago  grocer  who  re- 
tails them  at  a  fancy  price,  while  he 
is  disposing  of  his  dressed  fowls 
with  private  trade  in  St,  Louis.  The 
location  of  the  Fain  farm  directly  on 
one  of  the  main  railroads  of  the  Corn 
Belt  favors  the  disposal  of  the  farm 
produce  via  the  special  trade  route. 


Combating  Contagious  Abortion 


ones.  The  elimination  of  infected 
animals  is  therefore  not  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  means  of  controlling  the 
disease,  unless  their  value  is  not 
great  enough  to  warrant  the  expense 
of  treatment. 

A  train  of  complications  often  ac- 
companies abortion,  and  of  these  re- 
tained afterbirth  is  perhaps  the 
commonest.  This,  if  neglected  or 
improperly  treated,  may  result  in 
absorption  of  poisonous  products, 
septicemia,  and  death.  Also  sterility 
may  follow,  ruining  the  cow  for 
everything  except  slaughter.  Calf 
scours,  too,  seem  more  destructive 
in  herds  affected  with  abortion. 

These  complications,  together  with 
the  great  loss  in  calves  and  the  les- 
sened milk  production,  make  the 
wide  and  ever  extending  distribution 
Of  the  disease  a  matter  of  tremen- 
dous importance,  both  to  the  dairy 
and  beef  industries. 

Spray  for  Terrapin  Scale 

A SPRAY  containing  raw  linseed 
oil  and  gasoline  is  recom- 
mended by  specialists  in  the  Deparf- 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  the  best 
means  of  controlling  the  terrapin 
■cale.  This  is  now  regarded  as  sec- 
ond In  economic  importance  to  the 
San  Jose  scale  among  the  scale  pests 
of  the  peach.  It  also  attacks  a  num- 
ber of  other  trees,  chief  among  them 
the  plum,  maple,  cherry,  and  "syca- 
more, and  has  Bpread  thru  the  peach 
belt  In  the  eastern  United  States 
and  northward  beyond  the  belt,  at- 
tacking ornamental  trees,  of  which 
maples  and  sycamores  are  Ha  favor- 
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ites.    At  the  present  time  it  is  more 
feared  by  peach  growers  in  Mary- 
land   and    Pennsylvania    than  any 
other  species  of  scale  insect. 

The  injury  done  by  the  terrapin 
scale  consists  chiefly  in  covering 
the  fruit,  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
trees  it  attacks  with  a  sweet,  sticky 
fluid  known  as  honeydew.  On  this 
substance  a  black  or  sooty  fungus 
grows  abundantly.  In  consequence 
the  fruit  soon  becomes  covered  with 
a  black,  sticky  coat  which  makes  it 
almost  unsalable. 

After  an  exhaustive  study  of  this 
insect,  the  results  of  which  have  just 
been  published  In  a  professional 
paper,  Bulletin  No.  351,  'The  Ter- 
rapin Scale:  An  Important  Insect 
Knemy  of  Peach  Orchards,"  by  F.  L. 
Simanton,  the  department  recom- 
mends the  following  emulsion  for 
use  in  controlling  the  pest:  Raw 
linseed  oil,  5  gallons;  gasoline,  3 
gallons;  soap,  2  pounds;  water,  92 
gallons.  This  emulsion  should  be 
sprayed  upon  the  trees  in  the  spring 
before  the  buds  burst.  It  then  will 
kill  the  insects  at  a  time  when  they 
are  beginning  to  resume  their 
growth  after  the  winter  hibernation 
on  the  trees.  At  this  time  they  are 
usually  attached  to  the  lower  sides 
of  leaves.  A  single  application  will 
control  the  scale  at  a  cost  for  mate- 
rials of  from  1  to  8  cents  per  tree. 
No  Injury  to  the  trees  themselves 
resulted  from  the  experiments  with 
this  remedy,  prepared  according  to 
the  foregoing  formula. 

In  case  of  emergency  after  the 
trees,  are  In  foliage  the  following 
formula  may  be  used:     Flour  (In 


paste),  10  pounds;  stone  lime,  15 
pounds;  sulphur,  20  pounds;  and 
water  to  make  50  gallons.  This 
should  be  applied  just  before  the 
young  leave  their  parents  to  migrate 
from  the  twigs  to  the  leaves.  This 
process  begins  usually  about  the 
middle  of  June  at  Mont  Alto,  Pa., 
where  the  experiments  were  con- 
ducted. The  young  insects  are  not 
destroyed  by  the  spray  after  they 
have  attached  themselves  to  the 
leaves,  and  for  this  reason  the  spray 
is  effective  only  during  a  very  lim- 
ited period.  The  time  to  apply  it 
can  best  be  determined  by  making 
a  daily  examination  of  the  infested 
twigs.  Detailed  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  life,  history  and  appear- 
ance of  the  pest  is  given  in  the  hul- 
letin  already  mentioned. 

Displacement  of  Horses 
by  Tractors 
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tors  were  bought  and  the  work 
stock  thus  relieved  of  the  heavy 
field  work,  the  percentage  of  brood 
mares  kept  would  be  increased,  and 
that  the  chances  of  raising  more  and 
healthier  colts  would  be  enhanced. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  on  a 
large  group  of  farms  in  Illinois  the 
brood  mares  constituted  33  per  cent 
of  the  work  stock  before  the  tractors 
were  bought,  and  while  the  work 
stock  was  decreased  to  some  extent 
after  the  purchase  of  the  tractor,  the 
percentage  of  brood  mares  increased 
only  3  per  cent,  making  the  percent- 
age now  kept  amount  to  36  per  cent. 
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Profit* 

Saved 


RCADt 


on  the  Lumber, 
Millwork..  Hvdwuc 
d  Labor.  All  material 
cut-to-fit.    Complete  home* 
(hipped  anywhere,  faac 
freight    Send  stamp* 
<or  big  catalog  2090 


HOMES 


ALADDIN 

Home  Co. 
Si;  City, 


OUR 
CAFETERIA 

Feeding  Troughs  are  the  best 
ALL  METAL  Self-Serving 
troughs  on  the  market  today.  Will  last  a  life-time. 
Perfect  Feed — For  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  tank- 
age and  ground  feeds  of  all  kinds.  Write  for  cir- 
culars. 

J.  Q.  CLARKE  TANK  CO., 

N.  Washington  Street,      Craufordsville,  Ind. 
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Upward  TRIAL 

Jbne/iicoAh 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new.  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  815.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar* 
vel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  tilled  from  western  points. 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  40V5        Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Saves  you  big  money.  Buy  direct  and  oaTtj 
910  to  9'40  on  a  bicycle. 

RANG  EH  BICYCLES  In  94  8ty!es,  colors 
and  sizes.  Greatly  Improved;  prices  re* 
Uuced.  Other  reliable  models,  911.96  up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  afh 
proval*nd30  rfnys  trial  and  riding  test. 

Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing  new  In  bicycles  and  sundries.  A 
cyclopedia  of  Information  which  every 
person  should  have.   Write  for  It. 
TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sup- 
plies a^4ial/ usual  prices.  A  few  good  second  hand 
bicycles  taken  In  trade  -3  to  98  to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  yon 
write  and  learn  our  wonder/ nlnexo  offers,  low  price* 
Hnd  Itboral  terms.  A  postal  brines  everything.  Write  vow, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  S  196,  CHICAGO 


HAVANA   FARM  TRUCKS 

We  can  furnish  these  Low-Down  Gears  with 
either  Steel  Wheels  or  Wood  Wheels.    They  | 
are  as  handy  for  farm  work  as  the  Auto 

is  for  travel.  _      ,  ,  , 

We  can  furnish  broad  tire  Steel  Wheels  to  lit  any 
wagon.   May  wo  not  send  you  our  Free  Catalogue?  j 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Box  27,  Havana,  111. 
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L/Mol  rLI    tVlLLtrv    ailr!lctK  and  kill! 


hills 

all  files.  Neat,  clean, 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  MadeoE 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  of 
6  sent  by  express  oio. 
paid  lor  $1. 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  mn. ui  cont  by  wmt  our  Attach- 
able outllt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eo» 
ly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnPF  DAAK 
praln  list  and  freo  book  rilCE.  DUVIft 
describing  tho  SHAW  Blcfclo  Motor  At- 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -band,  «35  and  up. 
SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dopt.l  1 1.  Caloaburg.  Kane**. 
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WEATHER- 
BEATEN  ? 


Re-paint  it  now! 
Not  just  for  ap- 
pearance's sake— 
though  that's  worth 
thinking  of  —  but 
because  good  paint 
preserves  —  pro- 
tects the  surface. 
Be  sure  to  use  '£ 
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Purpotely  Made  For  Every  Purpoee 

Lucas  Silo  Paint  is  equally  good 
for  all  forms  of  construction— 
TheCiant  wood  concrete,  brick, 
Painter   iron.  It's  acid-resisting. 

Easy  to  apply  and  long- 
$  lasting.  Write  for  color 
card  and  full  informa 
tion.    Address  today 
John  Lucas  &  Co.  Inc. 
Office  364        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PILLING  > 
TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  Rrow  tw  ice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  tlie 
orice  per  pound 

Complete  set  of  reliable-,  prac- 
tical, easy-to-use  o 
Capon  Tools  .   .   vD  C,3u 
— full.  Illustrated  Instructions  In- 
cluded. Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

.  PILLING  A  SON  CO.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


Capons  bring 
30c  per  lb. 
Rooster*  15c 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


,.  Positively  greatest  roofing  offer.  Be  sure 
;  to  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofing 
|  Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cov 
|  ering,  siding  or  ceiling.  EDWARDS 

Stiohtcote  reo  steel  shingles 

I  cost  less  and  outlast  3  ordinary  roofs 
i— outlast  building  itself— no  painting 
|or  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-proof; 
.guaranteed  lightning- proof!  Re- 


duces insurance. 


Reo  Cluster 


FREE  Roofing  BooltaugZj 

ReoClaster  SteelShingles.V-Cnmp. 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Paint- 
ed or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Write 
for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 
prices  ever  made  on  world's  beat  roofiBjr 
Free  Samples  and  Roofing  Boob  No.  605 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

045-605  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


BOYS  ffi  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT. 

paper  tells  all 
about  the  I.one  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  buys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  to  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  15c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses ot  5  hoys  and  we'll  send  you  the  I.one  Scout  (13 
Issues)  for  13  weeks  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badue  and  Instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  D«?arborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Only  $2  Dawn 

One  Year  to  PayiT7 

ftk  4%  MM  Buys  the  New  Butter-  i 
XBJ  JK  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning 
U|  #Cfl|  eas;  cleaning,  close  ekira' 
~  BBi^B  rning,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  9i>  quarts 
■BJeV^  f  r  hour.   Made  alio  in  four 
^^^^^^a)    larger  sizes  up  tot  1-2  showo  bcro. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  ^^^"whJt 

It  SSTSg  in  cTv.im.  Costal  brinKn  Fren  cat- 
•JOf,  folrtrr  and  "dlrert  from  factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  <12> 

2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising 
appears  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  When  answer- 
ing tnese  advertisements, 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


WOOL  TRADE  TERMS 

By  F.  A.  Marshall  and  L.  L.  Heller 

Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture 


BLACK  WOOL— Includes  any  wool 
that  is  not  white. 
BLACK  WOOL — Includes  any  wool 
that  is  not  white. 

BRAID  WOOL— Grade  name,  and 
synonym  for  luster  wools. 

BRITCH  WOOL— Wool  from  the 
lower  thighs  of  the  sheep;  usually 
the  coarsest  on  the  body. 

CARBONIZED  WOOL— That  which 
has  been  treated  with  a  solution  of 
aluminum  chlorid  or  sulphuric  acid 
to  remove  the  vegetable  matter.  Car- 
bonizing is  rarely  practiced  with 
worsted  wools. 

CARDING — Consists  of  opening 
the  wool  staples,  separating  to  a 
certain  extent  the  fibers,  and  con- 
densing and  delivering  the  opened 
wool  in  a  continuous  strand  or 
sliver. 

CARPET  WOOL— Low,  coarse 
wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
pets. There  is  very  little  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

COMBING — An  operation  in  wor- 
sted manufacture  which  straightens 
the  fibers  and  separates  the  short, 
weak,  and  tangled  fibers  known  as 
noils  from  the  continuous  strand  of 
long  parallel  fibers  known  as  top. 

COME-BACK— In  America  this  re- 
fers to  a  wool  fine  in  quality  and  hav- 
ing more  length  than  would  ordi- 
narily be  expected.  In  Australia  it 
is  the  result  of  breeding  cross-breds 
back  toward  -pure  Merinos,  one  of 
the  parents  being  a  pure  Merino. 

CONDITION— Refers  to  the  degree 
of  oil  in  grease  wool.  It  largely 
regulates  the  price.  In  scoured  wool 
it  is  used  to  indicate  the  degree  of 
moisture. 

COTTED  FLEECES— A  cotted 
fleece  is  one  in  which  the  fibers  are 
matted  or  tangled.  The  cause  may 
b*e  ill  health  of  the  sheep  or  the 
absence  of  the  proper  amounts  of 
yolk  or  grease  in  the  wool. 

COW  TAIL — A  very  coarse  fleece, 
more  like  hair  than  wool. 

CRIMP — The  natural  waviness  of 
wool  fiber.  Uniformity  of  crimp  in- 
dicates superior  wool. 

CROSS-BRED  WOOLS— In  the 
United  States  the  term  generally  re- 
fers to  wool  from  a  longwool  and 
finewool  cross. 

DEFECTIVE— Denotes  that  some- 
thing will  show  disadvantageously 
after  the  wool  is  scoured.  Fire,  water, 
or  moths  may  cause  defective  wools. 
California  burry  wool  is  quoted  as 
defective. 

DELAINE  WOOL— Delaine  origin- 
ally referred  to  a  fine  type  of  wom- 
en's dress  goods.  Delaine  wools  are 
fine  combing  or  worsted  wools,  from 
Ohio  and  vicinity,  but  not  necessarily 
from  the  Delaine  Merino. 

FALL  WOOL— Wool  shorn  in  the 
fall    where    shearing    is  practiced 


twice  a  year,  as  in  California  and 
Texas.  The  fall  wool  is  usually  dir- 
tier than  the  spring  clip.  It  repre- 
sents   from    four    to    six  months' 

growth. 

FILLING  (WEFT)— Threads  that 
run  crosswise  and  fill  in  between  the 
warp. 

FRIBS— Short  and  dirty  locks  of 
small  size.    Dungy  bits  of  wool. 

FROWZY  WOOL— A  lifeless  ap- 
pearing wool  with  the  fibers  lying 
more  or  less  topsy-turvy.  The  op- 
posite of  lofty  wool. 

GREASE  WOOL— Wool  as  it  comes 
from  the  sheep  with  the  grease  still 
in  it. 

HOGGET  WOOL — English  term  for 
the  first  wool  from  a  sheep. 

KEMP — Not  a  dead  hair,  but  an  ab- 
normal fiber  made  up  entirely  of 
horny  material,  such  as  is  on  the  out- 
side of  ordinary  wool  fiber.  It  will 
not  dye  as  well  as  the  ordinary  fiber 
and  does  not  possess  spinning  quali- 
ties. 

LINE  FLEECES— Those  midway 
between  two  grades  as  to  quality  or 
length. 

LOFTY  WOOL— Open  wool,  full  of 
"life."  Springs  back  into  normal  po- 
sition after  being  crushed  in  the 
hand. 

LUSTER  WOOL— That  from  Lin- 
coln, Leicester,  and  Costwold  sheep. 
It  is  known  as  luster  wool  because 
the  coarse  fibers  reflect  the  light. 

MODOCK — Wool  from  range  sheep 
that  have  been  fed  and  sheared  in 
the  farm  States.  The  wool  has 
qualities  of  both  regions. 

NOIL — A  by-product  of  worsted 
manufacture  consisting  of  short  and 
tangled  fibers.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolens. 

OFF  SORTS— The  by-products  of 
sorting.  In  fine  staple  or  any  other 
grade  there  are  certain  quantities  of 
short,  coarse,  stained,  and  colored 
wools.    These  are  the  off  sorts. 

PICKLOCK  WOOL— Formerly  a 
grade  above  XXX.  Picklock  was 
the  product  of  Silesian  Merino  blood. 
There  is  no  American  market  grade 
of  that  name  at  present;  a  little  of 
this  quality  of  wool  is  produced  in 
West  Virginia. 

PULLED  WOOL— Wool  taken 
from  the  skin  of  a  slaughtered 
sheep's  pelt  by  slipping,  sweating, 
or  the  use  of  depilatory. 

QUALITY— The  diameter  of  the 
wool.  It  largely  determines  the 
spinning  quality. 

RUN-OUT  FLEECE— One  that  is 
not  uniform  but  much  coarser  on 
the  "britch"  than  elsewhere.  It  may 
be  kempy. 

SHAFTY  WOOL— Wool  of  good 
length  and  spinning  qualities. 

SHEARLINGS— Short  wool  pulled 
from  skins  of  sheep   shorn  before 


Healthy  Horse  Hints 


Continued 

enlarged  at  first  slightly,  but  soon 
all  portions  of  the  gland  are  evenly 
swollen.  Later  an  abscess  is  formed 
which  ruptures  and  heals  naturally. 
The  throat  is  hot,  dry  and  tender; 
later  mucus  accumulates  and  a  moist 
cough  is  heard.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  rapid  and  if  no  complica- 
tions set  in  an  uneventful  recovery 
ensues  in  five  to  eight  days. 

Treatment  consists  in  keeping  the 
animals  in  the  dry,  well  protected 
from  extremes  of  temperature,  an 
abundance  of  pure  water,  clean  bed- 
ding, good,  bright  prairie  bay,  and 
hot  bran  and  chop  mash,  to  which 
two  or  three  eggs  may  be  added.  If 
there  is  constipation  and  inactivity 
of  the  kidneys,  three  ounces  of  ep- 
som  salts  and  one-half  ounce  of  po- 
tassium nitrate  may  be  given  twice 
daily.  When  an  obstinate  cough  is 
present  it  may  be  combated  with  the 
following  preparation: 
Powdered  nux  vomica  1  part 


From  Page  359 

Powdered  colchicum  1  part 

Powdered  belladonna  1  part 

Powdered  potassium  chlorate. 2  parts 
Pine  tar  sufficient  to  make  a  pasty 
mass. 

This  should  be  given  three  or  four 
times  daily  in  double  tablespoonful 
doses  to  grown  animals,  one-half  that 
dose  for  colts.  This  mixture  can  best 
be  administered  by  placing  the  medi- 
cine on  the  back  of  the  tongue  with 
a  small  wooden  paddle. — O.  A.  and 
M.  C. 

MODERATE  work  will  benefit  the 
mare  that  will  foal  this  spring. 
Plenty  of  exercise  and  wholesome 
food  is  essential  to  the  delivery  of 
a  strong,  healthy  colt.  Don't  keep 
llije  mare  closely  confined  and  whol- 
ly on  concentrated  and  dry  feeds  be- 
fore foaling  time. 


Fowls  that  are  not  given  dry  sleep- 
ing places  are  seldom  healthy  and 
profitable. 


slaughtering.     Also    English  term 

for  yearling  sheep. 

SHIVY  WOOL— A  somewhat  broad 
term.    It  refers  to  the  presence  of 

vegetable  matter  in  the  wool. 

SHODDY— Wool  that  has  been  pre- 
viously used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, torn  apart  and  made  ready 
to  use  again. 

SKIRTING— Skirting  fleeces  con- 
sists in  removing  the  pieces  and  the 
low  quality  wool  of  the  britch  from 
the  edge  of  the  fleece. 

SPRING  WOOL— Six  to  eight 
months'  growth;  shorn  in  the  spring 
where  sheep  are  shorn  twice  a  year. 

STAINED  WOOL— That  which  is 
discolored  by  urine,  dung,  etc. 

STAPLE— (a)  A  lock  or  bunch  of 
wool  as  it  exists  in  the  fleece,  (b) 
Western  combing  wool. 

STUBBLE  SHEARING— Shearing 
some  distance  from  the  skin,  leaving 
a  "stubble." 

SUINT — Excretions  from  sweat 
glands  deposited  in  the  wool. 

SWEATING  SHEDS— Sheds  in 
which  sheep  are  "sweated"  before 
shearing.  The  purpose  is  to  raise 
the  yolk  and  make  shearing  easier. 

TAGS — Large  dungy  locks. 

TERRITORY  WOOLS— Territory 
wools  are  in  general  those  that  come 
from  the  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

TIPPY  WOOL— Wool  in  which  the 
tip  or  weather  end  of  the  fiber  is 
more  or  less  incrusted. 

TOP — A  continuous  untwisted 
strand  of  the  longer  wool  fibers 
straightened  by  combing.  After 
drawing  and  spinning  it  becomes 
worsted  yarn. 

TOP-MAKER'S  QUALITIES  OR 
COUNTS — Top-maker's  qualities  or 
counts  are  the  numbers  used  in  des- 
ignating the  quality  of  certain  for- 
eign wools.  They  range  from  K's 
upward.  The  numbers  are  supposed 
to  indicate  the  number  of  hanks  of 
yarn  a  pound  of  top  will  spin  to. 
Each  hank  represents  560  yards. 

TUB  WASHED— Wool  that  has 
been  washed  after  having  been 
sheared.  Very  rare  in  America; 
was  formerly  practiced  in  Kentuckv. 

VIRGIN  WOOL— Wool  that  has  not 
previously  been  used  in  manufactur- 
ing. 

WARP— The  threads  that  run 
lengthwise  in  cloth. 

WASHED  WOOLS— Those  from 
which  the  suint  has  been  removed 
by  washing  the  sheep  before  shear- 
ing. 

WETHER— In  English  wools  it 
refers  to  wool  other  than  the  first 
clip  from  the  sheep.  In  sheep,  a  cas- 
trated male. 

YOLK — The  fatty  grease  deposited 
upon  the  wool  fibers  from  the  oil 
glands. 

Ohio  Course  Draws 
Farm  Hoys 

PROVIDING  college  training  for 
farm  boys  who  find  it  impossible 
to  leave  their  homes  longer  than  five 
or  six  months  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  the  three-year  agricultural 
course  given  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus, from  October  15  to  March  15 
of  each  year,  has  a  total  enrollment 
of  250  students.  The  first  two  years 
of  the  course  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, many  of  the  students  return- 
ing to  their  home  farm,  where  they 
will  carry  on  active  operations  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  months 
of  vacation.  A  number  of  the  stu- 
dents are  working  out  special  proj- 
ects on  their  home  farms,  such  as 
putting  in  water  works  systems,  con- 
crete buildings  and  drainage  sys- 
tems for  which  they  will  receive  col- 
lege credit  when  they  return  to  the 
university  next  fall.  The  course 
does  not  require  a  high  school  di- 
ploma for  entrance. 
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CHICKEN  CHATTER 


Trap-Nest  the  Hens 

THERE  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  trap  nest  for  hens  is 
the  only  system  by  which  a  breeder 
of  poultry  can  know  just  what  the 
hens  are  doing  and  by  which  he  is 
able  to  pick  out  every  profitable  and 
unprofitable  fowl  and  turn  off  on 
the  meat  market  all  the  fowls  that 
are  a  failure  from  an  egg-laying 
standpoint. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  poultry 
industry  the  fowls  were  all  in  one 
common  flock,  with  the  barn,  the 
tool  shed  or  the  trees  their  home,  and 
with  the  barnyard  and  the  field 
their  range.  Trap-nesting  under  such 
conditions  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, hidden  nests  being  the  rule. 

The  present-day  farmer,  realizing 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  ani- 
mal husbandry,  has  set  about  to  ap- 
ply whatever  method  will  increase 
the  profits.  He  is  realizing  that  if 
managed  instead  of  kept,  there  is 
money  to  be  made  in  the  poultry 
business. 

New  and  up-to-date  houses  are 
now  erected  with  large  yards  at- 
tached, and  trap  nests  are  installed 
to  find  out  just  what  the  hens  are 
doing.  Every  flock  has  its  workers 
and  its  drones,  and  the  quicker  those 
drones  are  taken  out  so  much 
quicker  will  the  feed  bill  go  down 
and  the  profit  go  up. 

Many  of  the  large  flocks  of  chick- 
ens on  the  farms  are  producing  a 
large  number  of  eggs,  but  of  this 
number  probably  25  per  cent  of  the 
hens  are  not  paying  their  board,  and 
some  not  even  laying  an  egg  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  but 
they  eat  as  much  and  as  often  as 
the  workers.  Many  times  the  drones 
are  the  best  looking  birds,  and  the 
poorer  ones,  made  to  look  thus  by 
the  work  necessary  to  produce  eggs, 
are  sent  to  market,  while  if  the 
drones  were  eliminated  we  would 
soon  have  a  high-laying  flock. 

It  is  true  trap  nests  make  slightly 
more  work,  but  think  of  the  added 
profit  resulting  from  this  extra  labor. 
There  are  on  the  market  commercial 
nests  that  are  cheap,  and  above  all 
are  easy  to  get  at.  A  chart  should 
be  in  each  house,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  quick  one  can  learn  to  work 
a  trap.  Jot  the  number  of  the  egg 
down  opposite  the  band  number  of 
the  bird,  which  will  be  on  the  chart, 
and  then  tackle  the  next  one. 

The  mature  pullets  are  put  in  the 
houses  and  banded  when  they  lay 
their  first  eggs.  The  rounds  need  to 
be  made  every  two  or  three  hours 
and  the  hens  taken  from  the  traps. 
Each  day  in  each  month  is  recorded 
on  the  chart  in  each  house,  and  only 
the  leg  band  number  goes  on  those 
charts.  One  can  look  back  over  these 
sheets  and  see  the  egg  record  of 
erery  layer.  Where  eggs  from  cer- 
tain "best"  layers  have  been  kept 
separate,  a  method  which  is  possible 
only  where  the  trap  nest  is  used,  one 
may  trace  the  egg-laying  qualities 
thru  several  generations.  In  this  way 
it  has  been  found  that  a  hen  never 
produces  a  daughter  as  good,  but  the 
rjet"  of  her  cockerels  will  produce 
the  best  layers  in  any  flock.  Just 
here  might  be  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  male  bird,  and  the 
saying  that  the  male  is  half  the  flock. 

The  trap  nest  can  be  used  to  pick 
the  most  desirable  pullets  for  the 
future  egg  supply.  The  traps  can 
be  started  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber each  year,  and  all  pullets  that 
do  not  begin  to  lay  by  January 
should  be  put  off  by  themselves  and 
fattened  for  soft  roasters.  The  best 
layers  can  be  gotten  in  this  way  and 
will  prove  to  be  the  best  birds  to 
ose  as  breeders  the  following  season, 
when  they  are  yearlings,  or  about 
eighteen  months  old.  This  gives  one 
a  chance  to  determine  Just  what 
pullets  caTT  do  before  using  them  for 
breeders. 

Usually  the  traps  are  run  from 
Herein ber  1  to  July  1,  and  an  ac- 
curate record  kept  of  the  number  of 


eggs  laid  by  each  individual.  By  do- 
ing this  each  year,  a  strong  bunch 
of  layers  may  be  raised,  and  it  will 
soon  be  found  that  it  pays  to  know 
just  what  the  chickens  are  doing,  as 
well  as  to  know  how  much  milk  a 
cow  will  produce. 

An  egg  in  winter  is.  from  the  mar- 
ket standpoint,  worth  two  in  sum- 
mer, and  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to 
breed  our  flecks  so  that  they  will  do 
their  best  laying  from  November  to 
June,  and  be  rather  indifferent  dur- 
ing the  warm  summer  months,  put- 
ting their  energies  into  getting  thru 
the  molt  successfully. 

When  starting  to  use  trap  nests  one 
will  find  that  about  one-fourth  of 
the  flock  is  not  worth  breeding  from. 

But  there  are  other  good  reasons 
for  using  trap  nests.  Some  hens  lay 
small  eggs,  some  lay  large  ones, 
some  lay  fine  brown  eggs,  others 
pure  white  eggs,  and  so  on.  Why 
not  weed  out  the  hens  that  lay  un- 
desirable eggs  and  give  this  room 
over  to  those  birds  which  lay  the 
best  size,  the  best  color  and  the  most 
salable? 

The  trap  nest  will  tell  which  they 
are.  It  certainly  is  important  to  be 
able  to  identify  the  layer  of  each  egg 
at  any  time,  to  cull  out  the  birds  that 
continue  to  lay  imperfect  eggs,  to  pre- 
vent egg-eating,  to  study  each  hen 
separately  in  the  light  of  individual 
performance,  and  to  identify  hens 
that  lay  eggs  which  do  not  hatch. 

Trap  nests  are  valuable  not  only 
from  the  utility  standpoint,  but  also 
from  that  of  the  fancier.  The  great- 
est success  is  obtained  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  fancy  and  the  utility 
qualities.  The  trap  nest  has  made  this 
combination  possible.  The  profit 
from  a  utility  standpoint  has  already 
been  shown.  It  benefits  the  fancier 
in  his  being  able  to  keep  an  individ- 
ual record,  thus  enabling  him  to 
study  the  principles  of  breeding,  to 
learn  what  can  be  expected  of  cer- 
tain matings,  and  to  predict  more  ac- 
curately what  the  resulting  progeny 
will  be. — H.  R.  Naylor,  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  College. 

Chick  Diarrhea 

THIS  is  caused  by  some  irritation 
of  the  digestive  system,  and  may 
be  due  to  the  quantity  of  the  feed, 
the  quality  of  the  feed,  or  the  drink- 
ing water,  or  to  the  climatic  condi- 
tions to  which  the  fowl  has  been  ex- 
posed. There  is  a  general  depres- 
sion, roughness  of  plumage  and  a 
loss  of  appetite,  and  usually  frequent 
expulsion  of  soft,  whitish,  yellowish, 
or  greenish  excrement,  the  droppings 
becoming  more  liquid  until  severe 
diarrhea  is  present.  When  the  af- 
fection is  at  all  serious  the  excre- 
ment may  become  mixed  with  mucus 
or  blood.  It  is  important  that  the 
cause  be  sought  out  and  removed. 
See  that  the  birds  have  comfortable 
quarters  and  that  they  are  not  ex- 
posed to  drafts,  cold  or  dampness.  If 
taken  early,  diarrhea  can  often  be 
checked  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
green  and  animal  feed  and  feeding 
largely  on  dry  feed,  eliminating  the 
moist  mash.  Give  a  tablespoonful  of 
sweet  (olive)  oil  as  a  laxative  to  car- 
ry off  any  irritating  matters  that  may 
be  in  the  intestines.  In  severe  cases 
give  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum  to 
each  bird. 


Eat  Eggs 


QUALITY,  quantity,  price  and  the 
seasonal  tastes  all  unite  in 
making  this  the  season  of  the  year 
when  egg  eating  becomes  the  heav- 
iest. However,  they  are  the  best 
food  that  can  be  eaten  at  this  time, 
as  they  are  rich  in  protein  and  are  a 
substitute  for  meats.  Housewives 
are  urged  by  dietists  to  prepare  them 
fried,  boiled,  scrambled  or  poached 
and  to  serve  them  at  least  once  every 
day.  By  creating  a  stronger  market 
for  eggs  it  is  pointed  out  that  poultry 
raisers  will  be  able  to  produce  a  bet- 
ter quality  at  this  time  of  the  year. 


The  European  war  Is  not  an 
unmixed  evil;  nor  yet  is  it  an 
unmixed  blessing  for  this 
country.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  go  Into  the  ethical 
side  of  the  question  at  all, 
nor  shall  we  discuss  "war 
brides",  munition  plants  or 
other  similar  phases  of  the 
situation.  We  shall  look  at 
the  war  purely  from  the 
standpoint  of  prices  for  raw 
products,  either  produced  here 
in  this  country  or  imported 
from   foreign  countries.  And 


inqWhelarmer 


of  course  when  we  consider  raw  products  we 
must  carry  the  subject  further  on  into  the 
matter  of  the  prices  we  get  and  the  prices 
we  must  pay  for  finished  products.  We  shall 
confine  our  consideration,  too,  to  those  products 
which  have  their  origin  op  the  farm  either  in 
the  raw  state  or  finished  and  manufactured 
into  edible  or  wearable  articles. 

Let  us  take  wheat,  for  example.  We  all 
know  that  the  war  has  put  the  price  of  wheat 
way  up.  Very  well — this  means  that  the 
whole  country:  city,  town  and  rural  population 
as  well  are  paying  more  for  their  Hour — there- 
fore the  wheat  raiser  should  theoretically  he 
getting  rich  on  a  product  which  it  costs  him 
no  more  to  raise  than  formerly  and  for  which 
he  gets  more  money. 

But  wait  a  minute — there  are  other  things 
to  consider  in  this  matter  of  growing  rich  o-r 
of  the  war.  Cotton  and  wool  aud  meats  and 
farm  machinery  aud  sugar  have  gone  up  too. 
This  means  that  while  the  wheat  raiser  is 
getting  more  for  his  product,  he  is  also  paying 
some  other  agriculturist  more  for  his  product. 
This  cuts  down  somewhat  on  the  profits  the 
war  is  bringing  to  the  farmer.  Then  it  would 
seem  that  the  best  way  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
game  is  for  the  farmer  to  pay  the  farmer  who 
raises  his  necessities  the  increased  prices  that 
the  war  has  brought  about  and  when  buying 
his  luxuries  or  those  things  that  are  not  bare- 
necessities  of  life  to  pick  and  choose  from 


amongst  them  those  that  have 
not  gone  up  in  price  in  spite 
of  the  war. 

jTor  example,  here  is  a 
peculiar  situation  in  regard  to> 
a  beverage  which  is  so  uni- 
versally liked  that  it  has  be- 
come almost  a  staple.  The 
name  of  that  beverage  is 
Coca-Cola. 

Now  Coca-Cola,  as  yon 
know,  is  really  an  agricultural 
product — a  product  of  the 
soil.  Cane  sugar — the  very 
purest  and  finest — constitutes 
a  large  part  of  Coca-Cola  syrup.  As  you 
know,  sugar  has  gone  way  up — so  every  glass 
of  Coca-Cola  you  drink  makes  some  farmer's 
heart  gladder. 

So  it  is  with  the  pure  fruit  juices  that, 
combined,  produce  the  inimitable  flavor  of 
Coca-Cola.  Not  so  much  in  quantity  seemingly 
when  you  consider — a  single  glass  of  this 
delicious  beverage,  but  enormous  when  the  en- 
tire Coca-Cola  output  is  considered. 

Tet  this  product  of  nature — of  the  farm — 
increased  in  cost  though  it  has  been  to  the 
makers,  has  not  been  raised  one  penny  in 
price  to  dealer — or  to  you.  The  price  at  the 
socla  fountain  and  in  the  bottle  has  not  risen 
one  iota. 

Now  inasmuch  as  the  rural  population  alone 
of  America  consumes  millions  of  bottles  and 
Classes  of  Coca-Cola  every  year,  you  and  the 
other  agriculturists  of  this  country  will  not 
only  be  able  to  continue  to  please  your  palates 
and  get  delicious  refreshment  with  this  bev- 
erage at  no  increased  cost,  but  you  will  bo 
sending  back  to  the  farm,  bigger  profits  and 
more  money  at  no  greater  expense  to  yourself. 

12F. 


The  Wheat  Yield 


Tells  the  Story 

of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
recordstobemadein  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

upwards  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  six  weeks, 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
•-jV  ments  were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

*  Yields  as  high  as  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  while  yields  of  45  bushels  per  gpre  are  common. 
f^BK^  Thousands  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
prices  are  still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  in  good 
localities,  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways. 
There;  Is  no  war  tux  on  land  and  no  conscription. 
Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 
and  other  information  to 

C  J.  BR0UCHT0N.  112  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago,  III. 
G.  W  AIRD,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bid?.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL.  123  Second  Si.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 

No  passports  are  necessary  u  enter  Unada. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

ant  Absgus  izi 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  vake 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

^357 TP?  TI TP TC"  TTff^  want  a.l  Dept., 
W  Mil  11  K  %J  w.  d.  Bovce  Co.. 

600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
rend  In  nver  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  vou  many  offers  of  pood  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago. Til.  ■  


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  he  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Royce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago. 111. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-514   N.   Dearborn   St.,  Chicago. 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  NOW  OPEN  TO 
men — women.  $65  to  $150  month.  Short  hours. 
Write  for  free  list  of  positions  open.  Franklin 
Institute.  Dept.  L  US.  Rochester.  N.  Y.   


AGENTS  WANTED 

WILL  $120  A  MONTH  WITH  AUTOMO- 
bile  furnished  free  interest  you?  Answer 
quick.  Secure  valuable  agency.  Guaranteed 
auto  necessities.  Tremendous  sellers.  Quick 
repeaters.  Remarkable  money  makers. 
L-G-  Rayburn  Co.,  181   N.  Dearborn.  Chicago. 

AGENTS  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AUTOMOBILE 
to  introduce  our  250  fast  selling  popular  priced 
Household  Necessities.  The  greatest  line  on 
earth.  Make  $10  a  day  easy.  Complete  out- 
fit and  automobile  furnished  free  to  workers. 
Write  today  for  exclusive  territory.  American 
Products   Co.,    4SS2    3rd   St..    Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

AGENTS — SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LISTS 
of  calling  and  business  cards,  letterheads, 
envelopes,  etc.  Low  prices — liberal  commis- 
sion.    Forman's,  Box  693  A,  Waterbury.  Conn, 


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co..   Dept.   22.   St.  Louis.  Mo.  

AGENTS  WANTED— TO  SELL  COMBI- 
nation  can  filler,  strainer,  dipper  and  funnel, 
six  articles  in  one  sample  free.  French  Bros., 
Hinton.    W.  Va. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.  

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  111.  

FARMS,  LAND.  FOR  SALE.  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.. 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature. 
Say  what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker, 
214  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED — FARMS;  HAVE  3,357  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  157  Farmers' 
Exchange.    Denver.  Colo.  

WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de- 
scription.    D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


WANTED:  DESCRIPTION-PRICE  OF 
good  farm  or  fruit  ranch  for  sale.  O.  O. 
Mattson.  22  Andrus  Bldg..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


TANNINE 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

DISINFECTANTS 

DISINFECTANTS  AND  INSECTICIDES. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer  to  consumers. 
Write  for  prices.  Perfection  Chemical  Co., 
nulling,    N.  Y.  

Al  TOMOBIXE  TIRES 

TIRE  BUYERS  COMPARE  PRICES, 
Guarantees,  etc.,  of  the  tires  you  are  using 
with  80  bailing  Standard  Make  Guaranteed 
ttJfi  „  Nothing  like  it  published.  Non-Skld 
Bft.  fcZ   10c.     Tire   List  Co.,  P.   O.   Box  151S, 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

<  A  M  p;  It  A  OI'RltATIIliS,  WHO  PRt'PPI! 
cam,  ,,,-,    ,,„   ,,.,,,„,,,,.,,    to  ,„all   U»  thVlr   F  m/ 

Developing  6  Ex.,   ioc.   Priming  fSKStt 
|*.X«}4.  4c;   3%xij4,  !>.     Po„.  "card.  tcV  The 
J.  I).  Morgan  '  „.,  jprdan.  Minn. 


REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE— 2%  A  CHIOS  [.'OUR  MILKS 
rrom  business  center  of  Elkhart,  Ind.  Ton 
rods  frontage  on  new  Lincoln  Highway 
cement  road,  Intoi-urban  stailon  mar  by. 
Price  $700.     E.  M.  Mudge,  Elkhurt,  Ind. 


White  Scours  in  Calves 


WiITE  scours  is  a  germ  disease, 
hence  its  suppression  lies  In 
the  prevention  of  infection.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station 
outlines  the  following  suggestions 
for  the  prevention  of  this  disease: 

The  cow  should  be  permitted  to 
drop  her  calf  upon  a  clean  bed  of 
straw  in  a  thoroly  disinfected  stall. 
Immediately  after  birth  of  the  calf, 
the  umbilical  cord  should  be  soaked 
in  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  some 
standard  dip.  A  wide-mouthed  ves- 
sel will  be  the  most  convenient  con- 
tainer for  the  solution,  as  it  may  be 
held  close  to  the  body  and  the  cord 
folded  down  into  the  solution. 

To  prevent  contamination  the  cord 
should  not  be  touched  with  the  fin- 
gers. After  soaking  both  the  cord 
and  an  area  three  inches  in  diameter 


surrounding,  it  should  be  painted 
with  iodine,  by  means  of  a  small 
piece  of  absorbent  cotton.  A  dry- 
ing powder  of  equal  parts  boric  acid, 
powdered  alum  and  flowers  of  sul- 
phur should  then  be  dusted  on  the 
cord  twice  daily  until  it  has  dried 
off.  The  powder  should  be  applied 
with  a  dusting  can. 

Additional  precautions  include  the 
rinsing  of  the  cow's  udder  with  a 
dip  solution,  to  destroy  germs  on 
these  parts  before  the  calf  is  suckled, 
and  the  thoro  cleaning  of  the  stable, 
including  disinfection  of  the  walls 
and  floors. 

If  the  calf  is  very  valuable,  dairy- 
men are  advised  to  inject  a  serum 
prepared  from  a  number  of  organ- 
isms found  in  calves  with  white 
scours,  as  a  preventive.  This  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  calf  is 
dropped. 


How  Much  Butter? 


THE  Animal  Husbandry  and 
Dairying  Division  of  Clemson 
(S.  OCollege  frequently  gets  letters 
from  farmers  who  wish  to  be  told 
how  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
cream  and  butter  they  can  produce 
from  a  given  quantity  of  milk.  The 
rules  for  making  such  calculations 
are  simple  and  should  be  known  to 
every  farmer. 

As  an  example  take  a  cow  giving 
in  one  month  forty  gallons  of  milk 
of  which  4  per  cent  is  butterfat.  It 
is  desired  to  find  out  how  much 
cream  and  how  much  butter  can  be 
produced  from  a  month's  yield  of 
milk. 

First  reduce  the  gallons  to  pounds, 
which  is  done  by  multiplying  by  8.6. 
Thus  forty  gallons  of  milk  equal  344 
pounds.  In  this  milk  there  are  13.8 
pounds  of  butterfat,  or  4  per  cent  of 


the  whole.  To  find  the  quantity  of 
cream  this  milk  will  separate  to, 
divide  the  pounds  of  butterfat  (13.8) 
by  the  percentage  of  cream  desired. 

For  example,  twenty  per  cent  cream 
is  desired.  Then  divide  13.8  by  .20, 
the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  cream, 
and  the  result,  69,  will  be  the  pounds 
of  20  per  cent  cream  to  be  obtained 
from  344  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk. 
Sixty-nine  pounds  are  about  eight 
and  one-half  gallons. 

To  find  the  amount  of  butter,  mere- 
ly add  to  the  amount  of  butterfat 
one-sixth  of  itself.  In  this  case,  one 
would  add  to  13.8  one-sixth  of  itself, 
or  2.3,  which  would  give  16.1  pounds 
of  butter  to  be  obtained  from  344 
pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk. 

In  estimating  the  butter,  one-sixth 
is  added  to  allow  for  the  water,  salt, 
and  curd  which  are  added  to  butter- 
fat in  making  butter. 


Wire  Rope 


WIRE  rope  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  chains  and  manila 
rope  for  haulage  and  hoisting.  This 
rope  is  made  with  a  varying  number 
of  strands  and  numbers  of  wire  to 
the  strand  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used  and  the 
degree  of  flexibility  required.  Most 
all  wire  rope  is  made  round  a  hemp 
core  or  center,  altho  sometimes,  in 
places  like  foundries  and  steel  mills, 
where  the  rope  is  subjected  to  heat, 
the  core  is  made  of  soft  iron.  This 
adds  from  7  to  10  per  cent  to  the 
strength.  The  hemp  center  is  to  be 
preferred,  because,  with  the  soft  iron 
core,  the  wear  is  the  same  on  the 
center  as  on  the  outside  strands.  The 
number  of  strands  in  a  rope  is  gen- 
erally about  six  and  the  number  of 
wires  to  the  strand  runs  from  7  to 
67,  the  more  wires  in  a  strand,  the 
more  flexible  the  rope. 


The  strength  of  a  rope  is  from  95 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent,  or  less,  of 
the  combined  strength  of  the  wires 
in  the  rope.  Most  wire  rope  is  made 
with  a  factor  of  safety  of  five  for  its 
working  safe  load. 

In  most  wire  ropes,  the  wires  in 
the  strands  are  laid  to  the  left  and 
the  strands  are  laid  to  the  right, 
known  as  right  hand  rope.  If  the 
wires  and  strands  are  laid  the  other 
way,  the  rope  is  called  a  left  hand 
rope.  Some  ropes  are  lang  laid,  in 
which  the  wires  and  strands  are  run 
in  the  same  direction.  Langlaid  ropes 
are  more  flexible  and  they  last  some- 
what longer  because  longer  surfaces 
are  exposed  to  wear. 

Wire  rope  should  be  protected  by 
a  suitable  lubricant,  both  internally 
and  externally,  to  keep  it  from  rust- 
ing and  make  it  more  pliable. — S.  I. 
Ross,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Spring  Stallion  Shows      Vaccinate  7,323  Hogs 


SPRING  stallion  shows  are  increas- 
ing in  popularity  in  Nebraska.  Sev- 
eral communities,  encouraged  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  will  exhibit 
all  the  local  stallions  on  some  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  a  central  point. 
Prizes  are  not  necessarily  offered  and 
there  is  no  judging  except  by  the 
people  interested.  The  object  is  to 
acquaint  the  mare  owners  better 
with  the  sires  of  the  community  and 
to  create  interest  in  better  horses. 
The  exhibition  may  be  made  without 
expense,  as  no  extra  work  need  be 
done  on  the  part  of  the  stallion  own- 
ers. The  horses  need  not  be  fat  to 
be  exhibited.  The  idea  is  taken  from 
Scotland,  where  such  parades  are 
common  in  the  spring.  Any  one  de- 
siring information  concerning  such 
a  show  may  obtain  it  from  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Department,  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Lincoln. 


HOGS  to  the  number  of  more  than 
seven  thousand  were  protected 
from  hog  cholera  by  the  county  de- 
monstration agents  of  South  Carolina 
during  1915,  according  to  the  annual 
reports  submitted  by  them  to  the 
State  agent  at  Clemson  College.  The 
hogs  vaccinated  against  cholera  by 
the  agents  were  7,323,  as  against 
3,693  the  year  before.  They  were 
valued  at  $52,158,  as  against  $34,675 
for  1914. 

The  county  agents  did  this  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  veterinary  di- 
vision of  Clemson  College,  which 
manufactures  serum  and  sells  it  to 
farmers  at  cost.  The  county  demon- 
stration agent  will  vaccinate  hogs 
for  any  one  in  this  county  and  ho 
should  be  notified-  as  soon  as  any  of 
a  man's  hogs,  or  his  neighbor's,  show 
signs  of  cholera. 
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WANT  ADS 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANT8  QUICK, 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  is  low — rates  are  given  at  tho 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Royce  Co.,  600-614  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


SUDAN      GRASS     SEED:      PURE,  RE- 
cleaned,  field  inspected,  officially  tested,' double 
...]... i.     $6.00    hundred    lbs.     Satisfaction  or 
money    back.     B.    E.    Miller,    (Seed  grower.) 

Carlton,  Texas. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  HOW  TO  OB- 
tain  a  Patent,  list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  In- 
ventions Wanted.  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  Sketch  for  free  opinion 
as  to  patentability.  Our  Four  Books  sent  free. 
Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist  Inventors 
to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J.  Evans  Co., 
Patent  Attys..  S24  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


HOOKS 

LANDOLOGY,  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  In  regard  to  the  land  situation.  •  Three 
months'  trial  subscription.  Free.  If  for  a 
home,  or  as  an  Investment  you  are  thinking 
of  buying  good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a 
letter  marking  It  personal  and  say,  "Mall  me 
Landology  and  all  particulars  free."  Address 
Lloyd. M.  Skinner.  Gen'l  Mgr.  Skldmore  Land 
Co..  45  Skldmore  Bldg..  Marinette,  Wis. 


POULTRY  PAPER,  44-124  PAGE  PERIODI- 
cal,  up  to  date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know 
about  care  and  management  of  poultry  for 
pleasure  or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents. 
Poultry   Advocate.    Dept.   222.   Syracuse.   N.  Y. 

BIG  AUTO  ROOK  SENT  FOR  20c.  PRO- 
fusely  Illustrated,  with  Driving  Instructions, 
Trouble  Locater,  Road  Rules,  Practical  Point- 
ers, many  Helpful  Hints  Every  auto  student 
needs  it.  Send  25c  In  coin  or  stamps.  Greer 
College,  1511  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago. 


.............. 


POULTRY 
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LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
Tor  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  nulrkly  and  cheaplv.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..    r.no-SU    N.    Dearborn    St..    Chicago.  111. 


RHOD£  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  RIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  hrlng  vou  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.    Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.. 

500-514   N    Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  m. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  111. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING:  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  all  varieties: 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Hamburgs, 
Dorkings,  Brahmas,  Cochins.  Houdans,  Mln- 
orcas.  Bantams.  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 
Color  plate  catalogue  free.  United  Farms. 
R  7.   Hope,  Ind. 


BUFF  ORPINOTON  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing.  $1.50  per  15.  and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn    eggs.    $1.00    per    15.      George  Canfield, 

'Irundy  < 'enter,  Iown.  

MISCELLANEOUS  "* 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

s  x/y — 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anythingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASlLy— 

QVlCKLy— 

CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — result* 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  wili  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Garden,  Orchard  and  Home  Advice 


Suggestions  Made  by  Various  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture 


SPRAYING  potato 
vines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  Col- 
orado beetles  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the 
work  of  the  insects  is 
noticed.  This  destruc- 
tive insect  is  not  hard 
to  control.  One  part 
paris  green  mixed  with 
twenty  to  thirty  parts 
of  air  slaked  lime  or 
flour  and  used  as  a  dust 
spray  affords  the  best 
results  on  young  plants. 
It  should  be  used  when 
the  dew  is  on,  by  means 
of  powder  guns  or  dust 
spray  machines. 

The  paris  green 
spray,  prepared  by  mix- 
ing one  pound  of  paris 
green  with  75  to  125 
gallons  of  water,  and 
the  addition  of  one 
pound  of  quicklime  to 
the  mixture,  makes  an 
effective  spray.  This 
spray  will  burn  vines  if 
the  quicklime  is  omit- 
ted. For  the  proper 
mixing  and  application 
of  this  spray,  a  bucket 
pump  or  knapsack  sprayer  of  good  quality  is  suffi- 
cient for  use  in  small  gardens,  but  on  a  large  scale 
a  potato  sprayer  to  be  drawn  by  horses  thru  the 
rows  of  plants  is  necessary. 

Arsenate  of  lead  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the 
paris  green,  one  pound  combined  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  gallons  of  water,  being  more  adhesive.  It 
sticks  more  firmly  to  the  leafage,  and  is  much  less 
likely  to  produce  scorching  than  the  paris  green 
spray.  Cleaning  up  the  vines  and  plowing  potato 
land  in  the  fall  after  the  crop  has  been  harvested 
will  aid  in  reducing  the  number  of  hibernating 
beetles. 

THE  first  lap  of  the  annual  scratch  ts  scheduled 
to  begin  soon  after  you  make  the  first  trip  to 
the  blackberry  patch.  Altho  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  has  not  reported  the  acreage  of  red 
bugs  this  year,  a  personal  exposition  will  convince 
any  one  that  the  crop  is  plentiful.  This  is  one  crop 
with  which  no  problems  of  distribution  are  connect- 
ed, as  a  self-conducted  tour  among  the  habitations 
of  this  sociable  organism  will  prove. 

J.  R.  Watson,  entomologist  to  the  University  of 
Florida  Experiment  Station,  suggests  the  following 
precautions  for  those  who  are  wont  to  wander  thru 
neglected  fields,  briar  patches,  shrubbery  and  weeds: 
A  bath  in  hot  water  containing  plenty  of  soap  or 
salt,  after  one  has  visited  the  foregoing  haunts  of 
red  bugs,  will  rid  him  of  their  company.  Probably 
the  best  method  is  to  dust  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the 
stockings,  around  the  belt  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
body  or  clothing  which  are  apt  to  collect  red  bugs. 
Napthalene  may  be  used  instead  of  sulphur. 

Itching  may  be  relieved  by  application  of  am- 
monia, soda,  a  6  per  cent  solution  of  formalin,  al- 
cohol, camphor  or  peppermint  to  the  swollen  places. 
Red  bugs  do  not  stay  on  human  beings  long  because 
man  is  not  their  natural  host.  Those  who  are  un- 
accustomed to  entertaining  them  need  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  first  attack.  Eventually  they  will 
not  demand  so  much  attention. 

BLISTER  beetles,  sometimes  called  Spanish  flies, 
old-fashioned  potato  bugs  and  Yankee  bugs, 
feed  on  a  number  of  plants.  They  are  most 
destructive  to  cultivated  plants,  such  as  potatoes 
and  tomatoes.  They  may  be  controlled  by  spraying 
with  lead  arsenate.  Use  one  and  one-half  pounds 
of  lead  arsenate  powder  or  three  pounds  of  the 
paste  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.    Zinc  arsenite  may 
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be  used  instead  of  the  lead  arsenate.  Paris  green, 
one  pound  to  fifty  gallons  of  water  and  one  pound 
of  quicklime,  may  be  used  on  plants  that  are  not 
easily  burned. 

It  is  necessary  to  spray  thoroly  because  these 
beetles  will  avoid  the  poison  unless  the  plant  is 
covered.  Since  the  larvae  feed  on  the  eggs  of  grass- 
hoppers, it  may  not  be  desirable  to  spray  them.  On 
limited  areas  they  may  be  driven  out  of  the  patch 
with  a  brush  or  whip  made  of  twigs.  They  may  be 
hano*-picked  or  collected  in  a  pan  containing  water 
overlaid  with  kerosene. 

IX  MANY  sections  peaches  were  killed,  but  in 
others  a  fair  crop  has  set.    The  tendency  of 
peach  trees  is  to  set  more  fruit  than  they  can 
mature.    The  peaches  should  be  thinned  wherever 
there  are  too  many  on  the  tree.    Sometimes  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  off  one-third  or  one-half. 

Thinning  will  give  those  fruits  which  remain  a 
better  chance  and  they  will  be  more  valuable  than 
twice  as  many  smaller  fruits.  Those  which  are  left 
■should  be  on  the  main  branches  because  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  obtain  food  on  those  main  ave- 
nues of  sap. 

When  the  fruit  has  been  picked  it  will  be  advisa- 
ble to  prune  the  trees  of  all  broken  branches,  water 
sprouts  and  useless  wood.  This  will  usually  give 
renewed  growth. 

THE  fig  tree  will  not  admit  much  tampering. 
Cultivation  should  be  practiced  only  until 
the  young  trees  are  well  rooted.  Certainly  it 
should  not  be  done  after  the  tree  begins  to  bear,  or 
after  it  is  two  years  old.  It  will  usually  have  be- 
come established  by  that  time  whether  or  not  it  is 
fruiting. 

A  heavy  mulch  should  be  placed  under  tho  tree  as 
soon  as  cultivation  is  stopped.  This  should  extend 
out  as  far  as  the  roots  go.  As  the  tree  grows  the 
mulch  should  be  increased.  It  may  be  made  of  saw 
grass,  cane  bagasse  or  any  good  mulching  material, 
and  should  be  four  or  five  inches  deep. 

THE  pecan  case  bearer  is  one  of  the  enemies  of 
pecan  groves  that  should  be  held  in  check. 
While  it  is  not  so  destructive  to  old  trees  as 
to  young,  it  will  pay  to  spray  even  old  trees.  In 
the  larval  stage  it  is  a  small  caterpillar  which  lives 
in  a  case  which  it  drags  around  as  it  feeds  on  the 
leaves.   This  pest  will  be  found  on  the  under  side 


and  the 
ing  the 
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Spray  with  lead  ar- 
senate. Use  one  pound 
of  the  powder  or  two 
pounds  of  the  paste  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water. 
The  powder  is  better 
because  it  is  more  uni- 
form. 

MANY  people  think 
it  impracticable 
to  raise  summer 
vegetables  in  the  south- 
ern States.  W.  L.  Floyd, 
professor  of  horticul- 
ture in  the  University 
of  Florida,  suggests 
gardens  to  furnish  a 
variable  diet  during  the 
hot  summer  months.  A 
large  number  of  vege- 
tables grow  well  during 
summer  and  everybody 
should  have  at  least 
some  of  them. 

Professor  Floyd  says 
that  field  corn  planted 
at  intervals  of  several 
weeks  will  give  roasting  ears  during  most  of  the 
summer.    The  corn  with  white  kernels  is  preferred 
by  most  people. 

Okra  is  a  true  hot  weather  plant  and  with  proper 
care  will  bear  all  summer.  The  aphis  or  plant  louse 
is  troublesome,  but  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
tobacco  extract. 

The  eggplant  is  another  hot  season  plant  and  is 
very  easy  to  raise.  Peppers  are  about  as  easy  to 
raise  as  eggplant  and  are  cared  for  in  about  the 
same  manner. 

There  are  several  types  of  beans  that  are  adapted 
to  the  summer  garden,  such  as  pole,  lima,  both  bush 
and  climbing,  and*  the  old-fashioned  butter  bean, 
known  as  the  sieva  bean,  that  came  from  South 
Carolina. 

Almost  every  garden  contains  sweet  potatoes,  but 
they  are  usually  late  maturing  ones.  If  early  slips 
are  used  a  much  earlier  crop  can  be  had.  By  send- 
ing to  some  grower  who  makes  a  business  of  raising 
slips  for  early  markets  one  can  have  potatoes  in 
June.  The  Triumph  and  Jersey  are  two  of  the  early 
types  of  sweet  potatoes. 

During  the  hot  months  a  mess  of  greens  some- 
times tastes  good  and  a  planting  of  collards  will 
satisfy  this  hunger. 

HOME  gardens  should  be  carefully  fertilized. 
The   student  gardens   at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  furnish  an  example  of  a  sys- 
tematic and  standard  fertilization  that  is  giving 
excellent  results.    A  similar  treatment  could  well 
be  more  universally  used  in  vegetable  production. 

The  treatment  consists  of  an  application  of  ten  to 
fifteen  tons  of  partly  rotted  stable  manure  broad- 
cast and  plowed  under.  The  furrows  are  edged  up 
so  that  manure  is  not  left  in  a  continuous  mat  under 
the  seed  bed  to  interfere  with  the  free  movement 
of  the  soil  moisture.  After  the  first  harrowing  1,700 
pounds  of  fertilizer  consisting  of  350  pounds  of  ni- 
trate of  soda,  1,000  pounds  of  16  per  cent  acid  phos- 
phate and  350  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre 
are  applied  broadcast  and  thoroly  mixed  with  the 
surface  soil  by  several  subsequent  h-arrowings.  This 
is  approximately  equal  to  a  ton  application  of  a  mix- 
ture analyzing  3-8-10. 

This  year,  on  account  of  the  potash  shortage,  this 
mixture  cannot  be  secured.    The  acid  phosphate  and 
nitrate  of  soda  should  be  used  as  usual.  Increasing 
the  rate  of  application  of  manure  would  furnish 
Continued  on  rage  383 
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Packing  Fruit  to  Make  It  Sell 

Start  With  the  Picking  and  Don  V  Be  Niggardly  on  the  Package 


SOME  one  has  well  said  that  the  proper  packing 
of  fruit  begins  with  the  picking.  Grading, 
fancy  packages  and  enticing  labels  have  but 
little  real  value  if  the  fruit  has  not  been  picked  so 
as  to  make  it  keep  well  and  stand  shipment.  That 
means  that  the  grower  must  know  just  the  degree 
of  ripeness  which  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  must 
attain  before  harvesting.  He  must  estimate  the 
length  of  time  the  fruit  is  to  be  on  the  road,  and 
he  must  practice  successive  pickings  of  early  va- 
rieties if  he  wants  the  fruit  to  reach  the  market  in 
the  best  of  condition.  Moreover,  he  must  employ 
men  who  understand  how  to  pick  fruit  when  he  is 
handling  such  kinds  as  peaches,  apples  and  pears. 
And  such  men  are  hard  to  get.  If  he  has  to  go  to 
the  city  and  bring  out  a  lot  of  greenhorns,  as  often 
is  the  case,  he  must  at  least  have  a  foreman  who 
can  handle  them  tactfully  or  he  himself  must  watch 
them  with  an  eagle  eye.  Inexperienced  pickers 
will  fairly  tear  fruit  from  the  trees,  marring  and 
bruising  it  and,  worse  yet,  breaking  off  hundreds  of 
fruit  buds  that  would  have  made  the  crops  of  suc- 
ceeding years. 

In  the  picking  of  .small  fruit  like  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  currants,  boys  and  girls  are  com- 
monly made  use  of.  It  does  not  do,  tho  to  take  any 
boys  and  girls  who  happen  to  come  along  and  turn 
them  loose  in  the  berry  patch.  Here  is  the  practice 
of  Mr.  George  D.  Aikin,  a  very  successful  raspberry 
grower,  as  described  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  fruit 
raisers  at  which  the  writer  was  present: 

"Long  before  the  season  begins,"  he  said,  "we 
look  for  girls,  preferably  high  school  girls.  They 
generally  do  much  better  work  than  boys,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  either 
all  boys  or  all  girls. 
Some  girls  talk  too 
much  to  be  good  pick- 
ers. Others  soon  get 
tired,  and  still  others 
are  too  timid.  The  best 
pickers  are  those  who 
want  the  money  and 
like  living  out  of  doors. 
We  provide  tents  and 
cots  and  they  bring 
their  own  bedding.  We 
board  them  at  a  nomi- 
nal price  and  pay  them 
by  the  quart.  More"-er, 
swimming  and  tennis 
are  provided  for  amuse- 
ments and  the  girls  are 
not  expected  to  work 
thru  the  heat  of  the 
day,  usually  knocking 
off  at  10  o'clock  if  the 
weather  is  warm.  Then 
they  start  in  again  at 
3:30. 

"In  the  field  each  row 
is  numbered  and  two 
pickers  assigned  to  a 
row,  one  working  on 
each  side.  By  having 
a  chart  of  the  rows  and 
the  names  of  the  girls 
supposed  to  be  working 
on  them,  and  by  looking  at  the  rows  and  then  con- 
sulting the  chart,  it  is  possible  to  know  just  what 
each  picker  is  doing.  Sometimes  the  services  of 
several  girls  have  to  be  dispensed  with.  And  each 
row  being  numbered  plainly,  the  girls  lose  no  time 
when  returning  from  the  packing  shed  with  empty 
baskets.  The  carriers  used  hold  six  oblong  pint 
baskets  and  when  they  are  full  they  are  taken  to 
the  packing  station,  where  the  picker  presents  a 
card  which  is  punched  to  show  the  number  of 
quarts  she  has  picked  and  for  which  she  is  to  be 
paid." 

This  is  the  method  followed  on  a  large  planta- 
tion. On  smaller  farms  or  nearer  large  towns  it 
will  be  possible  to  obtain  sufficient  pickers  from 
the  neighborhood,  One  friend  of  the  writer  grows 
currants,  and  follows  methods  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed, but  the  packing  is  done  in  a  tent  and  quart 
baskets  are  used.  The  tent  is  lighted  by  electricity 
and  packing  is  kept  up  until  late  at  night,  in  order 
that  a  motor  car  loaded  with  crates  may  be  started 
for  the  city  early  in  the  morning. 

In  the  picking  of  raspberries  and  blackberries, 
much  depends  upon  the  way  the  fruit  is  handled. 
Mr.  Aikin  instructs  his  pickers  to  use  only  three 
Angers  so  as  not  to  break  the  skin  of  the  raspberry, 
for  if  this  skin  is  not  broken,  there  will  be  but  very 
little  loss  from  mold.  Overripe  berries  are  thrown 
away.  All  small  fruit  should  be  handled  as  little  as 
possible,  and  should  be  kept  dry,  have  plenty  of  air 
and  be  rushed  to  market  quickly.  The  tendency  is 
to  market  raspberries  in  quart  baskets,  at  least  in 
mar.y  sections,  bat  that  is  a  mistake.  Small  pack- 
ages are  best,  for  then  the  fruit  will  not  settle  so 
i'  H  Jarred  :    V      .  .•   d  will  present  a  better 
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appearance.  Moreover,  a  tight  basket  is  better 
than  one  that  is  very  open.  And  it  pays  to  heap 
up  the  baskets,  especially  when  the  market  is  close 
at  hand.    They  will  sell  for  several  cents  more. 

The  pear  crop  is  one  that  needs  to  be  handled  by 
an  expert.  Different  kinds  require  different  treat- 
ment. Most  kinds  must  be  ripened  off  the  trees  or 
they  will  not  stand  shipment.  At  the  same  time 
they  must  be  mature.  As  a  rule,  the  time  for  pick- 
ing is  when  the  pear  will  separate  from  the  fruit 
spur  readily  without  breaking  the  stem.  Varieties 
like  Bartletts,  Boscs,  Seckels  and  Anjous  keep  well 
in  cold  storage  for  several  weeks,  but  must  be 
stored  immediately.  Bushel  boxes  make  the  best 
package  for  high  grade  pears,  but  it  is  important 
that  the  fruit  be  carefully  graded.  An  even  number 
should  go  into  the  box,  and  that  number  be  sten- 
ciled on  the  outside.  This  helps  to  keep  up  the 
price,  and  makes  a  good  impression  on  the  buyer, 
especially  when  the  fruit  is  sold  at  auction.  If 
pears  are  to  be  exported,  and  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  Bartletts  and  Keiffers,  paper  and  excel- 
sior should  be  used  to  form  cushions  on  the  bottom 
and  top  of  the  box.  And  as  with  all  other  fruit,  the 
price  will  be  low  if  pears  are  packed  when  wet,  or 
if  they  are  bruised,  or  if  they  are  put  into  the  box 
so  carelessly  that  they  rattle  around. 

Few  kinds  of  fruit  need  more  careful  handling 
both  in  picking  and  packing  than  the  peach.  Here 
is  the  method  followed  by  one  large  grower,  whose 
market  is  close  at  hand  and  who  allows  the  fruit 
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to  ripen  on  the  trees:  The  peaches  are  picked  by 
sight  and  not  by  touch.  The  pickers  are  divided 
into  gangs  of  seven  or  eight,  each  gang  under  a 
competent  foreman.  After  the  peaches  are  un- 
loaded at  .  the  sorting  shed,  they  are  sorted  by 
women.  The  very  ripe  fruit  and  that  which  is 
spotted  are  sorted  out.  The  very  large  specimens 
are  also  set  aside  to  be  sold  as  "extra  fancy."  The 
rest  go  into  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades.  Care  is  taken 
to  have  the  same  grade  all  thru  the  basket.  To- 
ward the  top  the  red  side  of  the  peach  is  placed  up 
and  the  fruit  arranged  neatly  around  the  basket, 
to  please  the  eye.  As  soon  as  packed,  the  fruit  is 
loaded  on  special  wagons  and  carted  to  the  city, 
about  ten  miles  away. 

Several  kinds  of  packages  are  used  for  peaches, 
but  the  half  bushel  basket  holding  sixteen  quarts 
seems  the  bjest  for  general  purposes.  Two  quart 
baskets  with  a  bale  are  popular  for  fancy  fruit. 
Four  quart  baskets,  six  in  a  crate,  are  shipped  from 
the  South.  It  is  important  that  the  peach  grower 
order  his  baskets  early  in  the  season,  for  the  price 
is  invariably  advanced  at  picking  time,  and  if  ship- 
ments happen  to  be  delayed,  the  fruit  may  rot  be- 
fore it  can  be  got  to  market. 

When  it  conies  to  apples,  the  question  of  packing 
becomes  of  paramount  importance,  for  the  differ- 
ence between  profit  and  loss  may  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  this  work  is  done.  And  as  with 
other  fruit,  it  is  essential  that  the  apples  be  picked 
at  the  right  time  and  carefully,  in  order  that  their 
keeping  qualities  may  not  be  impaired.  Successive 
pickings  are  just  as  necessary  when  raising  early 
apples  as  when  growing  peaches. 

Winter  fruit  is  packed  mostly  in  barrels  and 


boxes,  but  that  does  not  mean  any  old  barrel  or 
any  old  box.  The  Federal  law  which  goes  into  effect 
the  first  day  of  July  provides  that  all  barrels  must 
contain  7,056  cubic  inches,  which  means  approxi- 
mately three  bushels.  Moreover,  many  of  the  States 
have  special  laws  applying  to  boxes  and  the  grading 
of  fruit.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  it  is  speci- 
fied that  three  grades  shall  be  established  and  ap- 
ples in  closed  packages  not  conforming  to  these 
grades  must  be  marked  "Ungraded."  A  basket  with  a 
slatted  head  is  not  considered  a  closed  package, 
nor  is  a  carton  unless  sealed.  The  grades  are 
fancy,  "A"  and  "B."  The  laws  in  New  England  and 
New  York  are  much  alike,  and  overfacing  is  much 
practiced.  That  is,  a  box  may  be  filled  with  grade 
"A"  apples  up  to  the  top,  with  a  layer  of  fanty 
exposed  to  view.  In  Nova  Scotia  this  is  forbidden 
by  law. 

The  methods  followed  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  way, 
are  among  the  most  up-to-date  and  successful  to  be 
found  anywhere.  The  cooperative  organization 
known  as  the  United  Fruit  Companies  has  been  of 
wonderful  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  Annapolis 
Valley.  The  apples  are  barreled  in  the  orchards 
and  the  heads  put  in,  but  upside  down.  The  fruit 
is  jarred  down  but  not  pressed.  At  the  packing 
houses  all  the  fruit  is  graded  and  repacked.  The 
No.  1  grade  has  to  be  90  per  cent  good,  clean  fruit. 
The  No.  2  grade  must  be  not  less  than  80  per  cent 
free  from  defects  and  not  less  than  medium  size  for 
the  variety.  If  the  face  of  a  barrel  or  box  gives  a 
false  representation  of  the  contents,  the  packer  is 
liable  to  a  fine. 

Many  American  farmers  who  begin  shipping 
apples  abroad  are  dis- 
gusted at  the  small 
amount  of  their  checks, 
while  these  checks 
might  have  been  con- 
siderably larger  if 
more  care  in  packing 
had  been  exercised.  It 
is  very  important  that 
barrels  be  so  filled  that 
none  of  the  fruit  will 
be  bruised  on  the  way. 
A  common  fault  is  not 
packing  the  apples 
tightly  enough  in  the 
barrels,  the  result  be- 
ing that  they  are  more 
or  less  jostled  about. 
After  half  a  bushel  of 
fruit  has  been  placed  in 
the  barrel,  the  latter 
should  be  given  a  gen- 
tle shake  and  this  plan 
followed  until  the  bar- 
rel is  full.  It  is  well 
to  have  the  final  layer 
of  apples  extend  about 
half  an  inch  above  the 
sides  of  the  barrel.  The 
press  is  then  used  and 
the  barrel  headed.  So 
packed,  every  apple 
must  retain  its  position 
until  Liverpool  is 
reached   and  the  barrel   opened   for   retail  sale. 

There  are  very  few  chances  of  getting  by  with 
poor  fruit.  The  English  buyers  have  an  auction 
room  arranged  like  a  pit,  with  a  stage  at  the  bot- 
tom. A  barrel  is  selected  out  of  every  lot,  opened 
and  the  contents  dumped  out  on  the  stage.  The 
buyers  make  their  bids  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  they  see.  Apples  measuring  less  than 
two  and  a  quarter  inches  are  hardly  worth  ship- 
ping, and  they  should  be  well  colored,  unless  they 
are  Greenings,  which  sell  fairly  well. 

Selling  apples  in  boxes  and  smaller  packages 
has  been  popularized  by  western  growers,  and  the 
plan  is  being  adopted  more  and  more  widely  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  western  type  of 
box  is  not  the  only  one  used,  by  any  means,  how- 
ever. In  some  sections  the  bushel  box  such  as 
is  used  for  market  vegetables  is  viewed  with  favor 
and  is  very  convenient  to  handle.  It  is  employed 
for  mid-season  varieties.  Two  and  four  quart 
baskets,  as  well  as  paper  cartons,  sell  readily  in 
the  stores.  Many  city  people  have  no  room  in  their 
flats  for  storing  apples,  but  like  to  carry  home 
small  packages.  The  grower,  however,  must  figure 
on  the  extra  work  required  in  filling  and  handling 
these  packages,  and  only  the  highest  quality  of 
fruit  should  be  put  into  them.  The  small  package 
is  often  profitable  when  the  grower  can  make  per- 
sonal arrangements  with  some  retail  store  to 
handle  his  product.  An  extra  high  price  can  be 
obtained,  and  if  the  package  is  attractively  labeled, 
it  may  prove  good  advertising  for  the  farmer.  The 
package  label  devised  by  a  famous  peach  grower — 
"U  C  Top,  U  C  All" — proved  a  winner  for  him, 
especially  as  his  fruit  measured  up  to  all  he  claimed. 
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Bursting  a  Beautiful  Bubble 

One  Who  Knows  Shows  the  Falseness  of  the  City's  Lure  to  the  Country  Boy 


I HAVE  a  young  nephew  back  in  the  old  home 
county  who  wants  to  leave  the  farm.  He  has 
just  written  me  about  his  plans.  He  told  me 
that  it  was  my  example  that  had  inspired  him  with 
his  desire  to  get  to  the  city.  He  says  he  is  going 
to  do  as  I  have  done.  He  is  going  to  leave  the 
farm  and  get  a  good  position  like  mine  at  a  long 
salary.  He  finds  the  farm  dull  and  lonesome.  The 
financial  returns  do  not  satisfy  him;  "a  fellow  ean't 
make  anything  farming,"  as  he  puts  it.  He  thinks 
the  first  of  the  new  year  a  good  time  to  strike  out 
for  himself. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  I  see  that  this  nephew 
of  mine  has  formed  his  ideas  of  the  city  and  city» 
life  from  the  shining  autos  filled  with  pleasure- 
seeking  people  that  rush  past  his  father's  home.  I 
believe,  too,  that  he  made  a  short  visit  to  the  State 
Fair  a  few  years  ago.  I  remember  that  he  talked 
much  of  the  big  buildings,  of  the  fine  shop  win- 
dows the  well-dressed  people,  and  the  wealth  that 
was  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  Being  only  a  boy,  he 
did  not  go  very  deeply  into  things.  He  did  not 
realize  the  great  effort  required  to  attain  even  a 
modeate  amount  of  wealth  in  the  city.  Certainly 
he  does  not  know  how  little  chance  he  has  of  ever 
making  more  than  a  bare  living. 

I  have  just  finished  writing  to  this  boy;  a  real 
fatherly  letter,  if  you  please.  My  letter  will  give 
him  a  surprise.  I  have  told  him  that  I,  in  spite  of 
my  generally  supposed  prosperity,  am  going  back 
to  the  farm.  I  hadn't  intended  to  let  any  of  the 
folks  know  it  so  soon,  but  if  my  example  was  going 
to  take  that  young  fellow  from  the  farm,  I  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  get  him  to  change  his  mind 
was  to  let  him  know  that  I  had  changed  mine 

It  is  a  part  of  human  nature  to  discount  heavily 
the  advantages  that  we  have,  and  put  a  big  pre- 
mium on  the  advantages  that  we  have  not.  This 
was  the  mistake  I  made.  As  I  remember  myself,  I 
was  just  an  ordinary  bright  country  boy.  I  say 
"bright.'*  because  I  headed  the  classes  in  school 
and  was  quick  to  "put  my  hand"  to  anything  around 
the  farm.  I  remember  that  one  of  my  early  accom- 
plishments was  a  homemade  windmill  that  seemed 
to  the  neighbors  to  indicate  unusual  genius.  People 
began  to  tell  me  that  I  was  never  intended  for  the 
farm.  My  youthful  ambitions  were  stirred. 
Equipped  with  only  a  business  college  education,  I 
went  off  to  the  city  to  compete  with  others  just  as 
bright  as  myself. 

My  first  years  in  the  city  were  discouraging  ones. 
Had  it  not  been  for  my  pride,  I  would  have  gone 
back  many  a  time.  I  was  just  as  bright  as  the 
majority  of  those  with  whom  I  came  in  contact, 
but  I  had  been  reared  on  the  farm.  Farming  was 
the  one  thing  that  I  could  do  well.  My  new  asso- 
ciates had  been  reared  in  the  city.    They  were 
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acquainted  with  city  life  and  city  ways  and  hence 
had  an  advantage  over  me.  I  persevered,  however, 
and  soon  things  began  to  get  easier  for  me. 

Folks  back  on  the  farm  think  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful. My  salary  is  $1,500  a  year.  That  looks 
big  to  them.  So  it  did  to  me  at  one  time.  They 
make  the  same  mistake  as  I  did.  They  don't  count 
the  extra  expense.  I  pay  $30  a  month  for  a  small 
house  on  a  poor  street.  Likewise  I  pay  for  every- 
thing that  we  eat  and  wear.  There  are  no  fresh 
eggs,  garden  "sass,"  cream,  milk  and  butter  to  be 
had  first  hand,  minus  the  middleman's  profit.  We 
pay  middlemen's  profit  on  everything  and  by  the 
time  you  add  carfare  to  the  long  list  of  expenses, 
there  is  little  left.  Then  a  man  who  holds  a  reason- 
ably decent  position  in  the  city  must  keep  up  an 
appearance  of  prosperity  if  he  would  hold  his  job. 
I  have  come  to  see  that  I  will  never  get  very 
far  ahead.  When  I  came  to  the  city  I  had  visions 
of  myself  as  proprietor  or  manager  of  a  manufac- 
turing firm  or  owner  of  a  departmental  store.  I 
now  know  that  my  salary  will  be  $1,500  a  year  or 
thereabouts  until  old  age  overtakes  me  and  I  be- 
come one  of  the  city's  cast-off  inefficients.  Indus- 
try in  cities  has  become  centralized.  It  requires 
more  capital  than  I  can  ever  accumulate  to  start  a 
business  of  my  own. 

I  don't  appreciate  the  idea  of  being  an  office  slave 
the  rest  of  my  life.  There  is  only  one  alternative.  I 
can  go  back  to  the  farm.  I  may  have  lost  some  of 
the  sleight-of-hand  that  enabled  me  to  do  farm 
work  well  when  I  was  in  my  early  twenties.  It 
will  come  back  to  me.  The  little  capital  that  my 
wife  and  I  have  saved  by  scrupulously  counting 
every  cent  that  went  out,  will  start  us  on  a  small 
place.  We  will  be  satisfied  with  moderate  returns 
and  independence.  I  will  know  that  as  my  hair 
grays  no  one  can  put  me  out  of  a  job,  and  that  no 
one  can  step  in  and  take  my  place  so  long  as  I  own 
a  little  bit  of  land  of  my  own. 

All  things  are  not  so  rosy  in  the  city  as  many 
country  boys,  such  as  my  young  nephew,  seem  to 
believe.  I  was  sitting  in  the  barber's  chair  having 
a  haircut  the  other  day.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken that  same  barber  has  cut  my  hair  every  two 
weeks  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  gets  practically 
the  same  pay  today  as  he  did  ten  years  ago.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  going  back  to  the  farm  He, 
too,  was  dreaming  of  a  farm,  altho  I  never  knew  it 
till  I  mentioned  my  plans  to  him.  He,  however, 
has  never  had  any  experience  in  farming.  He  may 
not  know  a  hoe  from  a  pitchfork.  He  feels,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  be  independent.    Probably  his 


dream  will  never  materialize.  It  will  be  better  for 
him  if  it  does  not.  Without  any  experience  in  coun- 
try life,  he  would  be  a  more  miserable  failure  on 
the  farm  than  he  has  been  in  the  city.  I  fear  that 
he,  like  thousands  of  others,  will  remain  a  wage 
slave  to  the  end. 

The  same  day  I  was  walking  down  one  of  our 
main  streets  with  the  head  salesman  of  the  furnish- 
ing department  of  one  of  our  large  departmental 
stores.  His  salary  was  larger  than  mine.  He  had  a 
neat  little  home  of  his  own.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm  in  a  nearby  community  to  my  own  old  home. 
To  him,  too,  I  imparted  my  ideas  of  a  farm  of  my 
own.  "Just  what  I  have  been  thinking  of,"  said  he. 
"I  have  got  as  far  as  I  can  here.  From  now  on  I 
am  on  the  downhill  grade.  I  want  to  be  inde- 
pendent." 

This  man  might  make  a  success  of  the  farm.  He 
is  a  bright  fellow  with  business  abilitv,  but  he  has 
one  bad  habit.  Occasionally  he  gets  off  on  a  spree. 
It  is  very,  very  easy  for  the  city  voung  man  to  get 
the  drink  habit.  You  never  know  how  liquor  will 
grip  you  until  you  get  into  the  position  where  it 
more  than  tempts  you.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
easy  habits  of  a  great  city,  where  people  are  over- 
worked, under-exercised  and  mentally  oppressed. 
The  country  boy  who  believes  that  he  will  pull 
thru,  that  he  will  win  because  of  sobriety  and  in- 
dustry, may  well  consider  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
boys  just  as  sober  and  industrious  as  he  have  fallen 
into  the  drink  habit;  for  the  artificial  life  of  the 
city  breeds  bad  habits. 

Just  one  more  instance  of  the  several  that  I 
quoted  when  writing  my  nephew.  I  made  some 
alterations  recently  in  the  plumbing  of  my  house. 
I  got  into  conversation  with  the  head  plumber. 
Here  is  his  story:  "I  get  $1,000  a  year.  That  is 
about  as  much  as  a  tradesman  can  get.  Most  of  us 
get  much  less.  If  we  take  a  single  holiday,  we  lose 
our  day's  pay.  Quite  frequently  we  are  out  of  em- 
ployment thru  no  fault  of  our  own.  Then  the 
savings  of  previous  months  disappear  like  light 
air.  My  wife  and  I  have  managed  to  save  about 
$200  a  year  by  scrimping  at  every  point.  A  season 
of  hard  times  would  use  up  the  Vhole." 

I  don't  know  what  the  average  wage  of  the  city 
worker  is.  Those  who  get  as  much  as  I  do,  $1,500  a 
year,  consider  themselves  very  fortunate.  My 
nephew  would  stand  a  small  chance  of  securing 
such  a  salary.  Few  country  boys  would.  The  labor 
market  is  over-supplied.  Without  any  special 
training  he  would  not  be  able  to  take  up  a  special 
line  of  work.  He  would  have  to  enter  that  class 
where  competition  for  jobs  is  most  severe — that  of 
the  unskilled  laborers.  If  my  persuasions  count 
for  anything,  my  nephew  and  I  will  soon  be  neigh- 
bors back  in  the  old  county. 


BEAUTY  OF  MIND  OR  BEAUTY  OF  BODY? 


IX  THE  course  of  my  work  I  meet  a  great  many 
women  who  desire  personal  beauty.    They  are 
willing  to  buy  it  or  steal  it  or  sweat  for  it,  so 
long  as  they  may  have  it  in  perfection.  Those 
whom  I  do  not  meet,  write  to  me;  and  I  have  smiled 
over  many  letters,  and  wept  over  a  few. 

Of  all  the  vanities  of  the  flesh  the  search  for 
beauty — physical  beauty — is  the  most  mocking. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  the  fact  that  you  have  rarely 
met  a  really  beautiful  woman  whom  you  liked?  I 
mean  one  who  is  beautiful  after  the  manner  of  mag- 
azine covers  and  soap  ads.  They  are  generally  vain 
and  selfish,  without  humor,  lacking  in  energy. 

But  think  of  the  women  whom  you  have  liked. 
There  was  that  scrawny  little  red-headed  Madge 
Powers.  Wasn't  she  a  dear?  Didn't  you  just  love 
to  sit  and  listen  to  her,  and  didn't  she  love  to  listen 
to  you,  and  didn't  your  brother  like  her,  too,  and 
other  men? 

And  then,  you  will  never  forget  good-hearted 
Bessie  O'Donald.  Bessie  was  Irish,  and  you  smile 
when  you  think  of  her.  You  never  used  to  bother 
because  Bessie  was  untidy  about  things,  or  because 
she  weighed  some  fifty  pounds  too  much,  or  be- 
cause her  eyes  were  rather  green  and  her  nose 
turned  up  at  the  corner.  If  some  unknowning  friend 
criticised  her,  you  shook  your  head,  and  said:  "Oh, 
but  she  wouldn't  be  Bessie,  If  Bhe  weren't  just  as 
■he  is." 

And  you  mustn't  forget  that  celebrity  you  met  at 
the  reception  last  June.  She  was  sweet,  you 
thought,  and  so  Birople  and  unaffected.  How  little 
you  found  her.  You  had  some  notion  that  celebri- 
ties were  all  huge.  And  her  teeth  protruded  a  bit, 
but  you  never  thought  about  it,  for  there  were  those 
wonderful  dark  eyes,  appealing  to  you,  calling  you 
friend. 

Every  one  of  the  women  you  have  been  remem- 
bering was  beautiful.  They  were  beautiful  to  you, 
fust  as  they  are  to  every  woman  and  man  they  meet, 
because  th&y  had  found  a  way  of  letting  their  souls 


By  Margery  Weymouth 

shine  out,  and,  of  course,  as  we  have  to  realize  first, 
each  one  had  a  soul. 

And  there  Is  the  big  thing.  Spirit  is  more  impor- 
tant than  body,  and  about  forty  million  American 
women  don't  know  it.  They  don't  realize  that  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference  how  they  look  as  long 
as  they  express  something  charming  and  worth 
while. 

Every  woman  should  be  clean,  of  course.  It  is  a 
feminine  virtue  she  should  assume  if  it  doesn't  ex- 
ist. Beyond  that,  she  might  just  as  well  follow  the 
instinct  of  her  personality  in  dressing.  If  she  likes 
to  be  stylish,  she  will  be  stylish.  If  she  doesn't  think 
about  such  things,  and  doesn't  realize  that  her  skirt 
and  hat  are  dowdy,  leave  her  be.  She  is  sweet  any- 
how, sweeter  perhaps  than  she  will  be  if  you  make 
her  conscious  of  these  things.  Women  are  different, 
and  should  be  different,  in  appearance.  You  think 
there  is  a  type,  and  yet  the  "type"  is  so  scarce  that 
when  you  meet  it  you  are  surprised. 

Which  is  more  important — that  you  like  a  woman, 
and  feel  her  personality,  or  that  she  be  beautiful? 
After  you  have  known  people  a  while  you  are  un- 
conscious of  th«eir  looks.  It  doesn't  matter  to  you 
how  they  look,  nor  how  their  voices  sound.  These 
things  are  as  unimportant  as  the  covers  of  books 
you  have  read.  Some,  with  beautiful  bindings,  you 
fling  away  and  never  care  to  peer  into  again.  Others 
are  those  dear  books  whose  words  and  thought  call 
us  again  and  again,  no  matter  what  the  paper,  or 
the  type. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  "fourfiushes" 
so  as  looks.  You  have  heard  men  say  that  they 
could  not  bear  to  marry  an  unbeautiful  woman — 
they  want  things  beautiful  about  them.  Yet  many 
of  them  do  marry  homely  women  and  are  forever 
adoring  and  faithful  husbands,  even  imagining  their 
wives  are  the  fairest  of  the  sex.    And  no  disap- 


pointment, perhaps,  is  more  bitter  than  to  find  that 
one  has  loved  a  beautiful  friend,  because  of  her,  or 
his,  beauty,  and  come  to  discover  too  late  that  the 
spirit  was  really  lacking. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions.  I  had  a  room- 
mate in  school  who  was  the  loveliest  tiling  to  look 
upon  in  the  world.  She  was  really  exceptionally 
beautiful,  but  she  cared  little  for  it.  There  lay  her 
salvation.  She  did  not  depend  on  the  passive  at- 
traction of  her  beauty,  but  she  studied  and  worked, 
and  laughed  and  read,  and  talked.  She  did  all  these 
'*things  well,  and  was  quick  in  her  praise  of  other 
people.  Such  a  woman,  or  man,  is  rare,  and  we 
must  admire  them.  But  my  roommate  was  no  dear- 
er in  my  heart  than  other  friends  who  lacked  her 
natural  advantage. 

If  women  would  first  seek  the  eternal  beauty  of 
mind,  the  other  would  be  added  to  them,  uncon- 
sciously, and  subconsciously.  Happiness  and  light- 
heartedness,  cheer  and  courage  are  the  qualifica- 
tions of  beauty.  Contour,  color,  style,  are  nothing 
but  additions — they  are  the  dessert,  not  the  sub- 
stance of  the  meal.  And  one  cannot  always  live 
on  dessert. 

Gain  a  Month  With  Pigs 

BY  FEEDING  the  young  porker  thru  the  mother 
and  later  directly  from  the  trough,  he  can  be 
marketed  a  month  earlier  and  return  a  greater 
profit,"  says  Joel  S.  Coffey  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department,  Ohio  State  University.  To  thi3  end  the 
sow  should  be  given  all  the  good  milk-producing 
feed  she  will  eat.  When  the  pigs  are  a  month  old 
or  younger,  they  should  be  fed  skimmilk  in  a  shal- 
low pan.  Then  a  slop  made  of  milk,  shorts,  bran 
and  a  little  tankage  should  be  given.  The  little  pigs 
should  be  fed  in  a  creep  which  shuts  out  the  sows 
or  other  pigs.  Corn  can  be  added  to  the  ration 
later.  There  will  be  no  trouble  from  thumps  it  tne 
pigs  are  given  plenty  of  exercise. 
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You  Can  Earn 
NEW  MACHINE 


Many  are  doing  $3,000  a 
year  and  better  with  this 
new  machine.     You  can  , 
too.     You  need  no  experi- 
ence.   We  teach  you  FREE  In  one 
simple  lesson.     Start  right  at  hor 
Everywhere   there's    plenty   of  money 
and  big  cash  profits  waiting  for  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  all  of  your  own.  Requires  little 
capital  and  grows  fast  into  a  real  factory — a 
real  manufacturer.  Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop 
with  Haywood  Equipment.  Let  tho  money 
roll  in.  Auto  tires  need  mending  constantly. 
There  is  your  profit.  Owners  eager  to  give 
you  their  business.  It  means  a  saving  of 
money  to  them,  and  big  cash 
returns  for  you, 

JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

For  this  FREE  Book 
A  valuable  guide  to  power 
and  wealth.  Itgivestho'som. 
pleto  details.  How  to  start. 
How  to  sucoeed. 
Tells  all  about  your 
opportunity.    Shows    >   Horwood  Tin  led 
how  easy  the    %  r_  ,,„'„.  -__„._ 
work  can  be     «7  0?"T 
done.   Shows  the  big  profit  in     <►    862  Cepitol  Ave. 
this  new  field.    Write  for  it      0         Indianapolis.  Ind, 
today.   A.  postcard  will  do.  ♦Gentlemen: 
Get  1  our  FREE  copy.  #      Pleeee  send  me  youi 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  ft  EQUIPMHT  fjT^J'&SZSXtJ* 
COMPANY 

^>  name. 


862  Capitol  Ave. 


INDIANA  • 


m  SAVES  A  TEAM 


4  H.  P, 
Cushman 
on  a  Binder. 
Same 
Engine 
Does  All 
Other 

Farm  Work. 

The  one  successful 
Binder  Engine.  At- 
tachments for  any 
binder.  Twohorses 
easily  pull 8-ft  bind- 
er in  heavy  grain,  as 
engine  drivessickle 
and  all  machinery 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 


For  All  Farm  Work 

Throttle  Governed.  V^ry 
lightweight.  4 H. P. only 
1901bs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ing system  prevents  over- 
heating. Tank  on  front  bal- 
ances engine  on  rear.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  l'ulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.     4  to  20  H.  P. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

946  North  21st  Street 
11NCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


4  H.  P  Outfitter 
PurnoM  Worfc.  Same 
Kagiiie  UMd  on  Binder 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Free 
The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 
New  York,  Baltimore.  Phil, 
adelphia.  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati. Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc 


Cheap 
Copper  Sulphate 

can  no  longer  be  had  but  growers  of  Potatoes 
Grapes  and  Vegetables  who  have  used  Sulfocide 
for  the  past  5  or  C  years  say  that  they  prefer  it 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  as  it  is  cheaper  and  easier 
to  use  and  equally  effective.  1  gallon  maket 
200  gallons  of  Spray.   Wriie  today  for  book'ot 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 

Dept.  11 
50  Church  St.         -         New  York 


id  cpvelsl  priced. 
■KUKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 
|i  l  North  Str«ot,    Kokomo.  I. ,4. 


Belli,  Hattn-lM.  fans.  Boali 


UCllTiNC  PLANTS,  LAMPS,  MOTORS, 
i,  lllbn,  Kluli  it 


l.llclita.    (iil.3,1..    OHIO  II.KITKIC  HOICKS.  (  liolaiiil,  o. 


PATENTS! 


 WATSON  K.  COr,KTWANv 

Wellington,  V.  C.  BOolu  froe. 
"igliuBtreforo.r:as.   Went  resulta 


The  advertising  you  nee  In  THE  FARM- 
ISC  MU.HINK.SS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "1  Haw  your  ad  in  Tlie  Farming 
Business, n 


STATES  SAY  SPRAY 

Some  Experiment  Station  Advice  on  the  Subject 


Fight  Fire  Blight 

FIRE  blight  has  appeared  iu  the 
orchards  this  spring  and  every 
affected  twig  or  branch  should  be 
removed  before  the  disease  has  a 
chance  to  spread.  During  the  last 
few  years  this  disease  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  damage  in  pear  and 
apple  orchards  and  the  Missouri  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station  finds 
it  appearing  again  this  spring.  Its 
effects  are  not  usually  observed  by 
the  orchardist  until  May  or  June, 
when  many  of  the  fruit  clusters  and 
young  twigs  begin  to  die  suddenly,  as 
if  they  had  been  scorched  by  fire.  The 
earlier  symptoms  which  should  have 
warned  him  to  cut  back  the  diseased 
parts  at  once  are  the  flow  of  a  gum- 
like or  even  a  thin  saplike  liquid 
from  the  bark,  or  the  appearance  of 
beads  of  honey-like  material  on  the 
newly  formed  apples.  This  material 
may  spread  like  a  soft  varnish,  cov- 
ering the  fruits  instead  of  remaining 
in  beads. 

The  only  known  means  of  check- 
ing blight  is  to  cut  and  burn  all  the 
affected  parts  before  the  disease  is 
carried  to  the  rest  of  the  orchard  by 
bees  and  other  insects,  or  has  a 
chance  to  spread  thru  the  twigs 
themselves.  The  pruning  tools  may 
carry  the  germs  if  not  carefully  dis- 
infected by  either  dipping  them  into 
a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, or  wiping  them  with  a  rag  or 
sponge  which  has  been  dampened 
with  such  a  solution  carried  in  a 
small  bottle  for  this  purpose.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate — also  called  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury — may  be  purchased 
at  any  drug  store  in  small  bottles 
containing  about  twenty-five  tablets 
apiece,  with  directions  for  dissolving 
these  tablets  and  making  solutions  of 
any  desired  strength. 

Pruning  tools  should  be  disinfected 
after  pruning  each  tree  so  that  the 
disease  will  not  be  carried  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  should  be  disinfected  still 
oftener  than  this  to  avoid  carrying 
the  disease  from  one  part  to  another 
of  the  same  tree,  as  the  pruner  finds 


that  he  is  cutting  thru  diseased  wood. 

The  blight  usually  passes  the  win- 
ter in  pear  trees,  but  may  live  thru 
in  Jonathan,  Ingram,  Yellow  Trans- 
parent and  similar  apple  trees. 

Orchards  affected  by  blight  last 
year  should  be  very  carefully 
watched  now,  and  pear  trees  which 
show  blight  scars  or  cankers  should 
be  examined  first  of  all.  Blisters  may 
form  under  the  bark,  then  burst  after 
the  trees  have  begun  to  grow.  From 
these  places  there  flows  the  honey- 
like liquid  which  contains  the  bacte- 
rial germs  of  blight  which  bees  and 
other  insects  are  likely  to  carry  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  bees  carry  these 
germs  to  the  flower  clusters  of  pears 
and  apples,  and  the  newly  formed 
fruits  may  have  the  beaded  or  var- 
nished appearance  which  indicates 
that  the  spurs  on  which  they  are 
growing  should  be  cut  and  burned  at 
once. 

The  grower  should  not  wait  for 
the  blighted  parts  to  die  and  turn 
brown  or  black.  To  keep  the  blight 
from  spreading  thru  the  whole  orch- 
ard it  is  necessary  to  find  and  cut 
out  the  few  early  infections  here  and 
there.  These  early  infections  may  be 
located  by  observing  fruit  clusters 
where  the  stems  of  the  fruit  look 
slightly  discolored  and  show  the 
sticky  exudations. 

Careless  Spraying  Is 
Waste 

SPRAYING,  in  ordinary  language, 
means  covering  the  plants  treat- 
ed. Every  part  of  the  surface  should 
be  covered  with  a  fine  mist.  Shoot- 
ing a  little  liquid  spray  into  the  tree 
to  cover  about  half  of  the  surface  is 
not  spraying,  but,  unfortunately, 
many  folks  think  that  it  is. 

When  you  spray,  cover  the  tree  or 
don't  spray  at  all.  A  single,  un- 
sprayed  part  of  the  tree,  foliage  or 
fruit  leaves  a  door  for  the  entrance 
of  disease  or  provides  food  for  in- 
sects. Once  started  on  a  tree,  these 
pests  will  usually  manage  to  develop. 
In  a  short  time  much  of  the  spray 


Dealers  Boost  Certified  Potatoes 


GETTING  certified  seed  potatoes 
out  into  communities  where  the 
greatest  good  can  be  accomplished 
by  planting  them  is  one  of  the  big 
problems  facing  the  potato  interests 
of  Wisconsin  this  spring. 

The  attention  of  mercantile  firms 
and  commercial  clubs  interested  in 
furthering  the  work  of  distributing 
disease-free,  variety-pure  seed  stock 
is  called  to  the  manner  in  which  one 
firm  in  Washington  County  is  hand- 
ling the  situation. 

This  fif%n  has  bought  from  farmers 
1,000  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  bear- 
Why  Raise  Screenings? 

IT  TAKES  the  same  kind  of  plant 
food  to  make  weeds  as  to  produce 
the  grain  crops.  In  an  eight  years' 
investigation  of  wheat  and  screen- 
ings at  the  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station,  a  determination  was  made 
of  the  plant  food  removed  in  the 
screenings.  These  data  applied  to  the 
screenings  in  the  1915  wheat  crop, 
as  marketed,  show  that  these 
screenings  contained  enough  plant 
food  to  produce  five  and  one-half 
million  bushels  of  wheat 

The  weed  seed  that  make  up  the 
screenings  in  oats  and  barley  would 
increase  this  amount  considerably. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  weed  seed 
shatters  before  the  grain  is  cut, 
when  it  is  being  cut  and  when  the 
cut  grain  is  being  handled.  The 
plant  food  used  up  by  weods  would 
produce  a  good  many  million  bushels 
of  grain. 


ing  the  certificate  of  inspection  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  These 
potatoes  will  be  distributed  this 
spring  at  actual  cost  to  customers 
and  others  interested  in  the  work, 
with  the  further  inducement  that 
next  fall  the  potatoes  harvested  from 
this  seed  stock  will  be  bought  at  the 
rate  of  5  cents  in  advance  of  the  mar- 
ket price. 

Methods  of  this  kind  do-  much 
to  encourage  cooperation  between 
grower  and  dealer  and  eventually 
bring  about  greatly  improved  condi- 
tions of  potato  quality  and  uniform- 
ity. 

Amortization 

AMORTIZATION  as  used  in  con- 
nection with  credits  means  that 
when  the  interest  is  paid  each  year 
a  small  payment  is  also  made  on  the 
capital.  For  instance,  if  $1,000  is 
borrowed  at  5  per  cent  to  run  15 
years  on  the  amortization  plan,  the 
annual  payments  would  be  $100,  ex- 
cept the  last  year,  when  it  would  be 
$21.07.  The  first  year  $50  would  be  for 
interest  and  $50  on  the  capital.  The 
14th  year  the  interest  would  be  $5.72 
and  the  amount  on  capital  $94.28.  If 
the  loan  was  $1,000  at  5  per  cent  for 
26  years  the  annual  payments  would 
be  $70.-  Amortization  of  loans  is  a 
good  principle.  If  money  is  bor- 
rowed it  should  be  for  a  productive 
purpose.  And  if  the  production  is  in- 
creased a  part  of  that  increase  should 
go  to  reduce  the  principal  of  the 
loan. — L.  D. 


may  be  washed  off  by  rains,  and  the 
results  will  be  almost  the  same  as  if 
no  spraying  had  been  done.  If  you 
have  half  sprayed  your  trees  instead 
of  covering  them  with  a  fine  mist, 
blame  yourself  if  little  good  results. 
Spray  is  effective  only  when  applied 
in  the  right  way. 

Spray  for  Tomato 
Rust 

LEAF  and  fruit  spot  of  tomatoes, 
which  is  known  in  Florida  as 
rust,  usually  causes  damage  to  the 
tomato  crop  during  rainy  weather. 
It  injures  the  foliage  and  rots  the 
fruit.  Buyers  will  not  take  fruits 
which  are  spotted,  and  all  such  af- 
fected fruits  are  lost. 

There  is  very  little  damage  during 
dry  weather,  nor  is  there  much  dan- 
ger as  long  as  dry  weather  continues. 
But  one  must  be  on  the  alert,  be- 
cause the  disease  is  present  in  prac- 
tically every  field  and  is  ready  to 
work  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 
A  few  days  of  wet  weather  will  give 
it  opportunity  to  ruin  a  crop. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Sherbakoff,  associate 
plant  pathologist  to  the  University  of 
Florida  Experiment  Station,  recom- 
mends spraying  with  some  good 
fungicide  if  the  weather  promises  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  development 
of  disease. 

Bordeaux,  4:4:50,  or  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  carbonate  will  be 
found  effective.  Sprayings  should  be 
repeated  about  every  ten  days  or 
oftener  if  necessary  as  long  as  wet 
weather  continues.  It  is  best  to  use 
the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
carbonate  when  the  fruit  is  nearing 
the  marketing  stage  because  the  bor- 
deaux will  stain  it. 

To  make  the  ammoniacal  solution 
of  copper  carbonate  add  water  to  five 
ounces  of  copper  carbonate  to  a  thin 
paste.  Dilute  three  pints  of  26-de- 
gree  Baume  ammonia  with  from  six 
to  nine  pints  of  water.  Add  the  paste 
to  the  ammonia  solution  and  make 
the  whole  up  to  fifty  gallons  with 
water. 

Iodine's  Place  on  the 
Farm 

IODINE  as  an  antiseptic  is  recom- 
mended for  a  place  in  the  medi- 
cine closet  of  every  household  by  Dr. 
W.  E.  Forsythe,  head  of  the  health 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. He  urges  its  use  for  first  treat- 
ment of  all  skin  abrasions,  saying 
that  physicians  now  recognize  iodine 
as  one  of  the  best  materials  known 
for  preventing  infection  and  blood 
poisoning. 

"Iodine  should  be  useful  around  the 
barn,"  he  added,  "for  dressing 
wounds  on  livestock.  It  is  especially 
valuable  to  prevent  development  of 
'lockjaw'  from  wounds  containing 
stable  manure  and  barnyard  dirt." 

Dr.  Forsythe  advised  using  the 
tincture  of  iodine  at  one-half  the 
usual  strength,  i.  e.,  5  per  cent,  or 
weaker.  He  said  it  should  be  kept  in 
bottles  having  glass  or  rubber  stop- 
pers. He  recommended  painting  the 
wound  and  around  it  without  pre- 
vious washing,  and  said  the  wound 
could  then  be  left  uncovered  or  ban- 
daged with  a  clean  cloth.  He  warned 
against  using  the  so-called  "colorless 
iodine"  as  a  substitute  for  real  iodine. 

Garden  Notes 

Asparagus  may  be  kept  or  even 
revived  after  it  has  become  wilted 
by  placing  the  butts  of  the  stalks  in 
water.    The  same  is  true  of  lettuce. 

Much  greater  returns  may  be  real- 
ized from  strawberries  if  they  are 
graded  according  to  size  before  being 
placed  on  the  market.  The  uniform- 
ly large  berries  should  constitute  one 
grade,  the  medium-sized  berries  an- 
other and  the  small  berries  a  third. 
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more  potash.  A  top  dressing  of  ni- 
trate of  soda — 100  to  200  pounds  per 
acre — is  frequently  applied  to  such 
crops  as  lettuce,  spinach,  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  celery,  but  this  is  at 
the  option  of  the  individual  student. 
These  gardens  are  intercropped  with 
rye  and  vetch.  With  such  treatment 
excellent  results  are  obtained,  the 
yields  are  large,  the  quality  excel- 
lent, and  the  appearance  satisfactory 
for  the  most  exacting  market. 

This  treatment  is  conservative,  it 
tends  toward  soil  improvement,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  the 
development  of  soil  conditions  unfa- 
vorable to  vegetable  production. 
This  method  of  treatment  is  univer- 
sally applicable.  If  every  home  gar- 
den could  be  similarly  treated,  soon 
we  should  no  longer  hear  of  the  "un- 
productive garden  soils." 

WHY  wait  to  earn  sufficient  in- 
come to  move  to  the  city  when 
we  can  have  its  conveniences  sooner 
and  cheaper  on  the  farm? 

It  will  not  cost  more  than  $2,000  to 
equip  the  ordinary  farm  home  with 
water  and  sewage  system,  heating 
plant  and  electric  lights.  A  modern 
city  home  with  the  same  conveniences 
costs  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  City 
taxes  are  many  fold  higher  than  farm 
taxes  and  living  expenses  much 
greater  in  city  than  in  country. 

With  the  electric  sweeper,  washer 
and  iron,  no  lamps  nor  stoves  to  care 
for  and  no  water  to  carry,  the  work 
of  the  housewife  is  greatly  lightened, 
leaving  time  and  strength  for  her 
family,  her  community  and  herself — 
turely  a  profitable  investment  of  time 
and  strength,  which  she  cannot  make 
without  help  in  her  work. 

With  time  to  plan  and  exchange 
ideas  she  will  find  helpful  ways  of  re- 
arranging her  house  and  furnishing; 
time  for  garden  and  poultry  to  add  to 
the  family  income;  time  for  careful 
planning  to  result  in  economy.  She 
can  be  interested  and  useful  in  com- 
munity life  and  will  eventually  dis- 
cover that  in  her  farm  home  she  may 
have  the  desired  advantages  of  the 
city  without  its  many  disadvantages, 
both  in  her  bouse  and  socially. 

THE  beat  way  to  live  is  to  live 
best  at  home.  Thousands  of 
farmers  in  all  sections  of  Mississippi 
will  begin  this  spring  to  raise  suf- 
ficient hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry  as 
well  as  corn,  potatoes,  peas  and  other 
garden  products  for  their  own  use. 

As  Mississippi  is  strictly  an  agri- 
cultural State,  it  is  possible  for  her 
fanners  to  raise  everything  needed  to 
sustain  themselves.  Under  the  old 
farming  practices,  which,  are  fast 
passing  out  of  use,  the  farmers  grew 
as  much  cotton  as  possible  and  paid 
high  prices  to  the  merchants  for  food 
supplies  that  could  have  been  raised 
at  home  at  small  cost. 
Even  the  renter  with  no  livestock 


of  his  own  has  found  that  lie  can 
raise  a  small  field  of  corn  and  have 
a  part  of  it  ground  into  meal  much 
cheaper  than  he  can  buy  it  out  of 
the  stores.  The  rest  of  his  corn  can 
go  with  the  kitchen  stops  to  help 
fatten  enough  hogs  to  supply  his 
meat  for  the  whole  year. 

These  few  hogs  can  be  raised  to 
fattening  time  without  much  corn, 
if  fed  the  scraps  and  slop  from  the 
kitchen  and  allowed  to  graze.  On 
most  farms  a  few  sheep  can  be  kept 
as  scavengers  to  clean  up  the  weeds, 
rough  hay  and  other  waste  about  the 
place.  In  this  way  they  cost  nothing, 
and  will  furnish  mutton  for  the  tam- 
ily. 

The  spare  hours,  not  used  in  work- 
ing field  crops,  can  be  used  to  make 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  garden  that  will 
furnish  something  for  the  table  the 
year  round.  Too,  this  home  garden 
coupled  with  the  smokehouse  will 
beat  a  grocery  store  not  only  in 
price  but  in  variety,  when  it  comes 
to  furnishing  a  good  farm  meal.  A 
half-acre  home  orchard  o~  every 
farm  will  supply  plenty  of  fruit  at 
r-mall  cost,  and  help  keep  the  family 
in  good  health. 

Milk,  butter  and  eggs  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  every  meal  good. 
A  good  cow  and  a  flock  of  hens  will 
often  furnish  enough  of  these  to  sup- 
ply the  family,  and  leave  some  to  sell. 
Where  plenty  of  hay  is  saved,  and 
some  corn  grown,  a  very  little  feed, 
usually  in  the  form  of  cottonseed 
meal,  is  all  that  need  be  bought.  Buy- 
ing this,  however,  is  much  cheaper 
than  buying  food  supplies  from  the 
merchants. 

These  things,  with  a  sorghum  and 
potato  patch,  will  furnish  an  abun- 
dance of  wholesome,  body  building 
food,  and  leave  true  farmer  independ- 
ent to  use  all  bi6  cotton  money  for 
good  clothes,  new  buggies,  trips  and 
other  worthwhile  pleasures  of  life. 

THE  time  is  now  at  hand  for  sum- 
mer pruning  and  cultivating  the 
orchard.  "A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine" — so  will  rubbing  off  a  sucker 
save  the  cutting  of  a  larger  branch. 
Concentrate  the  growth  of  your  fruit 
trees,  and  save  much  of  the  labor  re- 
quired during  winter,  by  summer 
pruning.  For  the  development  and 
shape  of  young  trees,  it  is  very  es- 
sential that  the  growth  of  the  young 
branches  be  concentrated  into  the 
three  or  four  well  distributed 
branches  that  are  to  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  tree.  This  may  be  done 
by  rubbing  off  all  suckers  below 
those  that  have  been  selected  to 
form  the  head  or  framework  of  the 
tree.  The  soft  young  suckers  that 
tend  to  close  the  center  of  the  older 
trees  can  be  easily  controlled  by 
judicious  summer  pruning.  Con- 
tinue to  turn  the  orchard  cover 
crops,  and  make  preparations  for  the 
summer  cover  crop  of  peas. 


Orchard  "Pot-Boilers" 


ORCHARD  intercrops  may  spell 
the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  to  the  grower  who  is  waiting  for 
bis  young  apple  orchard  to  come  into 
bearing. 

Intercrop*  which  show  a  good  net 
profit  and  do  not  injure  the  trees  are 
best.  The  department  of  experi- 
mental pomology  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  cautions  against  the 
use  of  untitled  cereals,  such  as 
wheat  and  rye,  for  intercrops.  They 
make  an  excessive  demand  for  mois- 
ture early  in  the  season  when  it  is 
needed  especially  by  the  trees.  The 
simplest,  and  most  widely  adapted  of 
tbe  various  available  intercrops  are 
potatoes  and  corn. 

Cabbage,  because  of  the  range  of 
■oils  to  which  it  is  adapted  and  its 
ability  to  produce  a  good  profit  under 
reasonable  care;  tomatoes  and  straw- 
berries, planted  either  separately  or 
In  combination,  and  beans,  are  good 
Intercrops.  On  the  lighter  or  sandier 
•oils  such  crops  as  watermelons, 
SBUskmelons,   and    sweet   potatoes — 


and  on  the  heavier  soils,  peas,  onions, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  beans  and  pota- 
toes— may  be  used  for  intercrops; 
while  such  crops  as  corn  are  best 
confined  to  the  heavier  soils.  These 
recommendations  are  all  based  on 
observations  and  tests  made  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Station. 

Sweet  Potatoes 

IN  PLANTING  for  big  yields  of 
sweet  potatoes  examine  all  slips 
thoroly  before  setting  in  the  field,  to 
be  sure  that  they  are  not  infected 
with  black  rot.  Roots  of  infected 
plants  will  appear  blackened  or  dis- 
colored. 

To  get  seed  free  from  infection  use 
only  those  potatoes  for  bedding  that 
were  grown  from  vine  cuttings  on 
land  free  from  the  disease.  As  the 
infection  lives  in  the  soil,  the  only 
remedy  for  fields  in  which  it  has  ap- 
peared is  to  grow  some  other  crop 
on  them  for  at  least  three  years. — J. 
M.  Beal,  Miss.  A.  &  M.  College. 


IN  SECTIONS  where  the  black  rot 
of  cabbage  is  prevalent,  all  seed 
should  be  treated  before  planting. 
Black  rot  of  cabbage  is  a  bacterial 
disease  which  is  very  destructive  in 
seed  beds.  The  infected  plants  have 
blackened  veins  and  the  tissue  be- 
tween the  leaf  veins  turns  yellow 
and  then  brown.  The  entire  plant 
may  be  killed.  The  control  is  as 
follows: 

Disinfect  the  seed,  before  sowing, 
in  corrosive  sublimate,  1  to  1,000,  for 
fifteen  minutes;  or  in  formalin,  1  to 
200,  for  twenty  minutes.  After  treat- 
ment, seeds  should  be  washed  off 
in  pure  water  and  spread  out  to  dry. 
The  corrosive  sublimate  is  prepared 
by  disolving  one  tablet  in  a  quart  of 
water.  The  formalin  is  prepared  by 
using  one-fourth  pint  of  formalde- 
hyde (40  per  cent)  dissolved  in 
seven  gallons  of  water. — Otto  A. 
Reinking,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Cottony  Cushion  Scale 
at  Work 

REPORTS  received  indicate  that 
the  cottony  cushion  scale  is 
at  work  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 
The  vedalia  or  Australian  Lady  Bird 
beetle  controls  this  insect.  The 
Plant  Board  will  supply  these  bee- 
tles thru  inspectors  at  the  cost  of 
collection.  Application  for  the  bee- 
tles should  be  made  to  the  office  of 
the  entomologist,  University  of  Flor- 
ida, Gainesville. 

Most  growers  obtain  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  the  beetles.  It  is  well  to  confine 
these  on  a  heavily  infested  branch 
in  a  mosquito  netting  for  about  three 
weeks  to  give  them  a  chance  to  in- 
crease, to  protect  them  and  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  become  adapted  to 
their  surroundings.  The  vedalias 
will  rid  a  grove  of  scales  in  about 
three  months. — Florida. 


%ain-teed 

Roofing 


Guaranteed 

to  last  5,10  and 
15  years  according  to  ply.  This 
guarantee  is  backed  by  the  world's 
largest  manufacturers  of  roofing  and 
building  papers. 

CERTAIN  -TEEDis  economical,  weather- 
proof, smooth  surfaced,  permanent 
CERTAIN -TEED  is  safer  than  wood 
shingles, looks  betterthan  galvanized  iron  or 
tin,  is  easier  to  lay  and  cheaper  than  either. 
CERTAIN  TEED  is  made  from  tbe  beet  quality 
roofing  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  tbe 
General's  own  blend  of  soft  asphalts. and  coated 
with  a  harder  blend  which  prevents  the  soft  sat- 
uration from  drying  out  It  is  very  different 
from  the  cheap  ready  roofing  sold  by  mail. 
Get  CERTAIN -TEED  from  your  dea.er  whom 
you  know  and  can  rely  upon.  Sold  by  all  good 
dealers  everywhere  at  reasonable  prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer*  of 
Roofing  and  Building  Papers. 


CDFF      A  YEARS 
rltLL  SUBSCRIPTION 


To  ths  beautifully  Illustrated  i 
"Thi  Southern  Hombsbekkr"  -- 1 
Issued  quarterly- -if  you  will  send  us  the  I 
Dame  of  two  friends  whom  you  think  J 
would  be  interested  la  Virginia.    Tells  | 
about  opportunities  fa  Virginia, 
--farm  lands $15  an  acre  and  up. 
Write  today. 

r.fl.UMUHt.*«6ls.*8t.,11.4W.ly.  i 
365  N.iW.Usj.    ROANOKE V*. 


FrVBt*  CstalOff  'n  c°l°rs  explains 
c  o   how  y  ou ean  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steal  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today, 
riactric  Wheel  Co 

145  El»  St. .Hums, .III. 


A  METZ  Hugs  the  Road 

As  No  Other  Light  Car  Does 

Its  roomy  tonneau,  long  wheel  base,  spring  and  shock  absorbers  give  you  heavy 
car  ease  and  comfort,  at  light  car  expense.  Its  gearless  transmission  is  strong, 
sure,  gives  you  a  speed  for  any  road  condition,  and  makes  jerking,  when  starling 

or  changing  speeds,  impossible.  Combine 
this  with  its  light  weight — and  you  have 
the  reason   why  tires  last  longer  on  a 
METZ — why  its  gasoline  and  oil  consump- 
tion is  so  low.    Its  engine  is  one  that  any 
owner  can  take  care  of  easily,  in  his  own 
garage — simple  in  con- 
struction, but  speedy  and 
powerful  in 
op  er  at  i  o  n. 
Write  today 
for  literature 
fully  describ- 
ing this  car, 
the  present 
holder  of  the 
Glidden  Tro- 
phy. Weoffer 
a  s  p  1  e  n  d  id 
chance  for 
Dealers  in 
open  territory. 
Write  at  once. 

METZ  COMPANY 

Dept.  16,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Completely  Equipped, 
including  Electric  Starter 
and  Electric  Lights 


Earm*  SI.OO  to 


0~X  ff  'VV  '\Vy  1/     selling   Tin'  Satin. la.\    Hlado,   Chicago   Ledger,   Fanning  BusU 

J  11     )J     )/    J**s)  Z.     n. -ss  and   I. ono  Scout.     These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
...   i  y  Qy        VtasV  (J    an. I  in  cierv   town   want   someone  they  can  buy  from 

each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  hoy.  Easy  to  sell  and  huil.l  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  Tou  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Kadi  active  agent 
for  our  papers  is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  n  booklet  of  instructions  in  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 


(CO^UPON1*^1'  OVT  TODAY  AND  SEND  TO  US. 


I  accept  tbe  agency 
for  f  »  II  r  t  papers. 
Hend  me  as  many  cop- 
ies of  eacb  as  you 
think  I  can  h.ii  the 
lost  week.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship, in  the  Lone 
scouts  and  budge  and 
booklet  of  Instructions 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Street  or  It.  F.  D.  No 


Age  Town 


.  F.  TV 


THE  BUSINESS  FARMER 

NEEDS  WITTE  POWER 

Just  take  a  postal  card  or  scrap  of  paper  and  write  the  pJ^abmo 
word  "Why"  on  it,  with  your  name  and  address,  and  kkkoskxh 
I  will  mail  you  free  my  new  book,  "Why."  You  w  ill  ' 
find  it  as  lively  as  a  joke  book — but  every  page  drives 
home  an  important  feature  in  proper  engine  construc- 
tion.    Write  to-day.     You  can  learn  more  about 
engines  in  10  minutes  than  some  men  learn  in  a  life- 
time.   Ed.  H.  Witte. 

Buy  a  GOOD  Engine— A  Witte  Engine 

You  need  dependable  power.    You  need  an  engine  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  stand  up  during  the  hard  pulls  and  pull  30  to  50%  surplus  when 
necessary.    You  need  an  engine  that  is  guaranteed  to  use  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  a  gallon  of  fuel  per  H-P.  per  hour. 

You  need  an  engine  that  is  strong  and  durable — to  last  your  lifetime. 
That's  why  you  need  a  WITTE  engine. 

We  know  what  a  WITTE  engine  will  do.  That  s  why  you  can  have  90  days  in 
which  to  try  one.  That's  why  we  back  up  the  WITTE  with  a  rigid  5-year  guar- 
antee. That's  why  such  liberal  payment  terms — in  fact,  only 
good  engines  could  build  up  the  largest  exclusive  engine  factory 
in  America  and  enable  the  same  man  to  successfully  lead  the 
business  through  all  these  years. 

Won't  you  write  us?  A 
postal  will  do,  and  you 
obligate  yourself 


in  no  manner 


Write  Today  for 
FREE  BOOK 


ead 


These 
Prices 

$  29.95 
.  47.85 
.  64.75 
.  89.90 
.  129.80 


K 

New 

2  H-P. 

3  H-P. 

4  H-P. 
6  H-P. 
8  H-P. 

Write  for  prices  on  12, 
16  and  22  H.  P.  Also 
for  complete  price  list 
on  all  styles  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  etc.,  in  Hand 
Portable,  Portable  and 
Saw- Rigs. 

You  are  sure  my  prices 
are  loiver.  I  am  sure 
my  engines  are  better. 
Don't  you  think  it 
'would  be  good  business 
policy  to  see  my  cat- 
alog before  buying  any 
engine  at  any  price? 

Ed.  H.  Witte. 


WITTE 
ENGINE  WORKS 

2159  Oakland  Ave., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Without   obligation   on  my 
part,   you   may   send   me  free 
postpaid,      your      free  books, 
"Why,"     and     "How     to  Judge 
Engines." 


Why  Witte  Prices  Are  Low 
and  Engine  Quality  High 

One  man  can  raise  corn  and  sell  it  at  30  cents  a  bushel 
and  get  rich.  Another  man  can  raise  corn  and  sell  it 
for  50  cents  a  bushel  and  go  broke.  Why? 

The  first  produces  cheaper.  He  raises  more  to  the  acre 
and  can  get  it  to  market  cheaper.  Perhaps  it's  the  soil. 
Perhaps  it's  better  cultivation.  Perhaps  it's  "know  how" 
— but  he  does  it. 

Same  in  the  engine  business.  We  don't  know  much  about 
producing  corn  or  washing  machines  or  cream  separators 
or  wind  mills  at  a  low  cost,  but  we  do  know  how  to  produce 
engines  at  a  low  cost,  and  by  selling  direct  from  factory  to 
user  we  "get  to  market  cheaper." 

There  are  Several  Reasons 

Thirty  years  building  engines  exclusively. 

2.  Our  own  natural  gas  well  right  under  the  factory,  producing 

,     free  power. 

*\    3.  Special  machinery  costing  thousands  of  dollars,  designed  by 
*4t    Mr.  Witte  to  turn  out  engine  parts  at  remarkably  low  prices. 
\     4,  Contented  workmen — many  with  us  since  boyhood — 
V    operating  each  machine  to  the  very  limit  of  its  capacity. 


V 


Name 


Postofflce 


\     5.  Everything  standard — a  place  for  everything 
V    everything  in  its  place — no  lost  motion. 

*l    6.  Nothing  manufactured  but  engines.  Every 
♦a    man  in  the  YVl'l  TE  organization  an  engine  expert. 

\     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  established  isvo. 

2159  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.        2159  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FARMING 

BUSINESS 

"  Tfte  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FROM  my  experience  as  a  farmer 
among  farmers  I  honestly  believe 
that  very  few  country  folks  know 
how  to  cure  choice  ham's  and  bacon. 
I  once  stopped  at  a  farmhouse  for 
dinner.  The  people  were  intelligent 
and  enterprising.  They  bragged 
about  their  home-cured  ham  and 
wanted  me  to  pass  on  it.  I  passed  on 
it  but  I  would  rather  have  passed 
by  it.  Knowing  something  of  the 
taste  of  discriminating  people  who 
buy  such  articles,  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  the  sample  set  before  me 
would  not  meet  with  general  approval. 


COUNTRY  CURED  MEATS 


It  was  strong,  hard  and  oversalted. 

"There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes," 
and  for  people  who  like  their  meat 
hard  and  salty  this  is  just  the  sort 
of  thing  they  would  like.  But  even 
so,  tastes  can  be  improved  and  after 
discovering  a  superior  grade  the  old 
stuff  fails  to  satisfy.  In  any  event 
rank,  hard  and  salty  meat  is  hard  to 
digest. 

Furthermore,  when  a  farmer  offers 
his  surplus  for  sale  he  finds  that  pur- 


chasers are  critical — they  know  what 
is  good— and  unless  his  product 
pleases  their  palates  he  can't  sell  it 
at  all  or  else  he  is  forced  to  take  a 
low  price. 

The  real  test  of  quality  is  this:  If 
the  farmer  can  sell  his  home-cured 
hams  at  18  cents  a  pound  and  his 
bacon  at  24  cents — current  retail 
prices  for  the  best  packing-house 
brands — he  may  consider  that  he  has 
done  well.    If  he  can  get  40  cents  a 
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Other  Unrivaled 
)  Record*  f 

All  made  under  A.  A.  A.  super- 
vision, by  a  certified  stock 
car  or  stock  chassis,  and  ex- 
cel ling  all  former  stock  cars 
In  these  tests. 

tOO  mil**  in  BO  min.,  21.4 
««<?.,  averaging  74.67  miles 
per  hour  for  a  7-passenger 
touring  car  with  driver  and 
passenger. 

TS.69  mil—  in  Mm  hour  with 
driver  and  passenger  in  a 
7- passenger  touring  car. 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  an 
hour  in  16.2  sec. 

On«  mtfm  at  the  rate  of  102.53 
miles  per  hour. 

1819  mile*  in  24  hour*  at 
average  speed  of  75. S  miles 
per  hour. 

Owe*  3800  mile*  at  speed  ex- 
ceeding 75  miles  per  hour 
without  evident  wear  on  any 
engine  part- 


Hudson  Super-Six 
Sets  New  24 -Hour  Endurance  Mark 

Fastest  Time  for  Such  Distance  ever  made  by  a  Traveling  Machine 


No  man  today — if  he  knows  the  facts — doubts  the 
Super-Six  supremacy. 

At  first  the  truth  seemed  like  a  romance.  Think  of 
one  new  invention,  applied  to  a  light  six,  adding  80 
per  cent,  to  its  power. 

Then  official  records  began  to  pile  up,  ceitified  by 
the  A.  A.  A.  The  whole  motoring  world  then  had  to 
concede  this  the  greatest  motor  built. 

But  many  men  asked,  "What  about  the  endur- 
ance? Can  a  motor  so  flexible,  so  speedy,  so  power- 
ful, stand  up  in  years  of  road  use?" 

So  we  asked  Ralph  Mulford  to  take  a  stock  Super- 
Six  chassis  and,  under  official  supervision,  show  the 
world  its  endurance. 

AH  Records  Broken 

He  took  a  Super-Six  stock  chassis — certified  by 
A.  A.  A.  officials. 

It  had  already  been  driven  over  2000  miles  at 
speed  exceeding  80  miles  per  hour. 

It  had  made  a  mile  at  Daytona  at  the  rate  of 
102.53  miles  per  hour. 

And  he  drove  that  car  1819  miles,  on  Sheepshead 
Bay  track,  equal  to  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
Denver — in  24  hours  of  continuous  driving — at  an 
average  speed  of  75.8  miles  per  hour.  At  the  end 
of  that  test — after  nearly  4,000  miles  of  record- 
breaking  strain — the  car,  when  officially  examined, 
showed  no  appreciable  wear. 

How  Much  Endurance  Has  It? 

It  will  be  many  years  from  now  before  we  can  tell 
you  how  long  a  Hudson  Super-Six  will  last.  But  the 
records  we  cite  cover  the  greatest  strains  a  motor  car 
ever  met.  Many  a  great  engine  has  gone  to  pieces 
under  far  lesser  strain.  Years  of  ordinary  driving 
would  never  tax  a  motor  like  those  thousands  of 
miles  of  speed  tests. 


Yet  the  wear  on  the  Hudson  Super-Six  was  almost 
nothing.  Certain  it  is  that  no  man  has  ever  built  a 
traveling  machine  to  compare  with  this  car  in 
endurance. 

Greatest  Endurance  Proved 

That  was  the  last  question — this  one  of  endurance. 
In  all  other  ways  it  has  long  been  evident  that  the 
Super-Six  stands  supreme.  Never  has  a  motor  of 
this  size  shown  anywhere  near  such  power.  Never 
was  an  engine  made  to  match  this  in  smoothness. 
Never  has  a  stock  car  recorded  equal  performance — 
in  hill-cUmbing,  quick  acceleration  or  speed. 

Handsomer  cars  have  never  been  shown.  Finer 
engineering  is  simply  unthinkable,  with  Howard  E. 
Coffin  at  the  head  of  this  department. 

You  are  getting  the  car  of  the  day  when  you  get 
the  Super-Six.  Every  man  who  knows  the  facts  knows 
that.  And,  in  view  of  our  patents,  rivalry  is 
impossible. 

No  Need  to  Wait 

It  is  natural  to  say,  "Let  us  wait  and  see,"  when 
we  meet  such  radical  advancements.  We  think 
that  nothing  can  excel  in  so  many  ways  without 
falling  behind  in  one. 

But  not  one*  fact  about  the  Super-Six  is  left 
unproved  today.  Not  in  one  respect  has  its  per- 
formance been  matched.  Not  in  any  way  has  a 
rival  motor  been  made  to  compare  with  this. 

There  is  no  need  to  wait  to  get  Time's  verdict  on 
the  Super-Six.  The  records  prove  the  Super-Six 
supreme.  A  half-hour's  ride  without  those  records 
would  convince  any  man  of  the  fact. 

Thousands  of  these  cars  are  now  running.  You 
will  find  them  in  every  locality.  And  every  owner 
will  tell  you  that  he  never  meets  a  car  to  compare 
with  his,  in  looks  or  performance. 

These  are  things  to  consider  when  you  buy  a  car. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger,  $1475       Roadster,  2-passenger,  $1475       Cabriolet,  3-passenger,  $1775 
Touring  Sedan       $2000  Limousine  $2750 

(Price*  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


pound — what  is  regularly  paid  for 

fancy  Westphalia  or  Smithfleld 
hams — he  has  a  right  to  boast. 

Besides  supplying  his  own  fam- 
ily, the  farmer  can  make  a  snug 
profit  by  turning  his  porkers 
into  smoked  meat  for  sale.  He  can 
get  a  good  deal  more  than  on-the- 
hoof  prices  if  he  puts  quality  into 
his  output. 

A  good  curing  formula  is  import- 
ant, but  he  should  begin  with  the 
breed  and  the  feed.  For  choice 
farm-cured  pork  the  bacon  types 
are  best.  The  lard  types  are  all 
right  to  sell  on  the  open  market 
which  calls  for  fat  hogs,  but  the 
Tamworth,  Yorkshire  and  similar 
breeds  are  far  better  for  curing. 

Rations  with  a  large  protein 
element — less  corn  and  more  alfal- 
fa and  shorts — put  on  that  desir- 
able finish  of  fat-and-lean.  "Feed 
him  one  day  and  starve  him  the 
next"  is  nonsense,  of  course,  but  it 
illustrates  the  idea.  Overfat  hogs 
do  not  make  choice  meat  products. 

The  pig  should  be  butchered  at 
150  to  200  pounds,  which  is  an  econ- 
omy in  itself.  Up  to  this  weight 
swine  make  better  gains  for  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed  than 
later. 

A  method  and  recipe  used  for 
years  with  great  success  by  the 
writer  is  offered  herewith:  After 
the  carcass  has  cooled  out  it  is 
cut  up  and  salted  slightly  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  draw  out  the 
blood.  To  100  pounds  of  meat  use 
ten  pounds  of  the  best  dairy  salt, 
two  ounces  of  saltpeter,  two 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  one 
ounce  of  red  and  black  pepper 
mixed.  Add  pure,  soft  water  so 
that  the  brine  will  float  a  fresh 
egg. 

Pack  the  meat  solidly,  skin-side 
down,  in  a  clean,  sweet-smelling 
barrel,  and  pour  over  it  the  brine 
mixture.  A  hardwood  board 
weighted  with  a  stone  will  hold  the 
meat  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  Water  should  be  added  as 
it  evaporates.  The  meat  may  be 
left  in  the  cure  for  three  to  six 
weeks. 

Remove  the  hams  and  bacon  be- 
fore the  meat  gets  too  salty  and 
soak  a  few  hours  in  fresh,  cold 
water.  Then  dry  the  pieces  with 
a  clean  cloth  and  hang  up  in  a  tall 
smokehouse.  Do  not  build  a  fire 
directly  under  the  meat  or  it  will 
heat  and  the  dripping  grease  may 
start  a  conflagration.  Place  the 
fire  in  one  corner,  or  outside  the 
smokehouse,  carrying  the  smoke 
inside  thru  a  stovepipe. 

Keep  a  smoldering  fire  of  hick- 
ory chips.  For  second  choice  use 
beech,  hard  maple  or  white  oak. 
It  is  better  to  smoke  the  meat  a 
few  hours  daily  for  several  weeks 
than  steadily  for  a  short  period. 
The  meat  can  be  sampled  occasion- 
ally to  get  the  right  tang  to  it. 

The  smoked  pieces  should  then 
be  wrapped  in  several  thicknesses 
of  paper  and  sewed  up  in  canvas  or 
burlap  bags.  If  the  bags  are  coated 
with  molasses  and  black  pepper  it 
will  keep  a  long  time  and  insects 
will  not  bother  it.  Hang  the  meat 
in  a  dry,  cool  place.  Lean  hams 
improve  with  age. 

The  best  market  is  a  family  trade 
in  the  home  town.  There  are  al- 
ways people  who  are  willing  to 
pay  well  for  quality.  The  parcel 
post,  express  and  freight  will  de- 
velop wider  markets,  or  the  out- 
put may  be  sold  thru  the  local 
grocer  or  butcher. 

Adopt  a  fetching  trade-mark,  put 
the  goods  in  attractive  packages, 
advertise  judiciously,  and  after  a 
year  or  so  your  trade  will  come  to 
you  and  you  will  have  more  orders 
than  you  can  fill,  unless  you  wish 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
famous  Mr.  Little-pig  Jones,  who 
has  long  since  graduated  from  a 
plain  farmer  into  a  fancy-pork 
magnate — H.  A.  B. 


Even  if  you  do  not  attempt  to  sell 
fancy,  home-cured  meats,  why  not 
cure  them  for  your  own  use?  It 
will  give  you  choice  meats  and  save 
you  considerable  cash. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  i3 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
end  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


The) 

FARMING 
BUSINESS 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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Better  Feeding,  Better  Breedin 

Adding  Hundreds  of  Millions  Yearly  to  the  Dairy  Income  of  the  Country 

By  James  A.  King 


HOW  to  add  $250,000,000  to  $500,000,000  to  the 
annual  income  from  the  dairy  cows  of  the 
country.  To  do  it  with  only  a  small  increase 
in  labor  and  expense  of  handling  these  dairy  cows. 
To  do  it  without  increasing  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  in  the  country.  The  methods  for  doing  this 
are  the  result  of  an  experiment  that  has  been  con- 
ducted at  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Art6  during  the  past  eight  years.  To  ex- 
plain the  methods  used  in  conducting  this  experi- 
ment, the  results  which  were  obtained  from  it  and 
the  facts  which  were  learned  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article. 

Last  vear  there  were  in  the  United  States  of 
America"  a  little  more  than  21,200,000  so-called  dairy 
cows.  The  total  sale  of  dairy  products  from  these 
cows  amounted  to  approximately  $500,000,000.  This 
means  that  the  average  total  sale  of  dairy  products 
from  each  of  these '  cows  was  approximately  $25. 
The  bulk  of  these  dairy  cows  are  just  cows.  They 
are  nondescript  animals  without  any  breed  or  an- 
cestry. The  authentic  records  which  are  available 
regarding  the  net  income  to  be  made  from  the  keep- 
ing of  high-grade  and  pure-bred  dairy  cows  show 
that  this  average  amount  of  sales  per  year  of  $25 
per  cow  can  be  greatly  increased  if  one  were  to  use 
these  high-grade  and  pure-bred  cows,  but  the 
amount  of  capital  to  buy  these  high-quality  cows  is 
bo  great  that  the  average  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
buy  them.  So  the  problem  that  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege set  out  to  solve  was,  how  to  increase  the  aver- 
age income  from  the  average  cow  without  mate- 
rially  increasing  the    investment  of   the  farmer. 

Many  farmers  who  would  like  to  go  into  the  dairy 
business,  but  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  well-bred 
or  thorobred  dairy  cows  often  ask  the  question 
whether  or  not  a  good  herd  of  dairy  cows  can  be 
produced  from  a  foundation  of  common  cows, 
either  by  the  purchase  of  a  pure-bred  sire  or  by  the 
nse  of  a  pure-bred  sire  owned  by  a  neighbor.  It 
was  primarily  to  get  a  definite  answer  of  "yes"  or 
"no"  to  this  question  that  this  experiment  was  per- 
formed by  the  Iowa  State  Experiment  Station.  At 
the  same  time  they  wanted  to  determine  what  in- 
fluence on  the  income  from  cows  could  be  had  by 
increasing  the  feed  and  management  of  ordinary 
scrub  cows. 

As  stated  in  a  bulletin  which  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  the  Experiment  Station,  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  this  experiment,  the  objects  of  the  investi- 
gation were  fourfold: 

1.  To  determine  the  effect  of  improved  feeding 
and  care,  and  whether  or  not  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  production  in  the  second  and  succeeding 
years,  due  to  the  residual  and  continued  effects  of 
improved  feeding  and  the  development  of  the  diges- 
tive and  mammary  system. 

2.  To  compare  the  records  of  heifers  sired  by  a 
scrub  bull  with  the  records  of  their  dams. 

3.  To  determine  the  influence  of  pure-bred  dairy 
sires  on  the  production  of  milk  and  butterfat. 

4.  To  compare  scrub  with  grade  calves  in  rate  of 
growth  and  digestive  powers. 

In  order  to  show  the  full  benefit  which  would  re- 
sult from  an  improvement  in  the  methods  of  feeding 
and  care  and  the  use  of  a  pure-bred  sire,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  secure  cows  which  had  no  pure  blood 
anywhere  in  their  line  of  ancestry.  In  order  to  get 
scrub  cows  of  this  nature,  ifi  the  summer  of  1907 
Prof.  H.  O.  VanPelt,  then  connected  with  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Ames,  went 
down  into  isolated  mountain  regions  of  Arkansas 
and  purchased  seven  cows,  four  yearling  heifers, 
two  heifer  calves  and  a  young  bull.  These  animals 
were  genuine  scrubs;  they  were  small  in  size,  with 
small  abdominal  regions,  small  udders  and  milk 
veins  and  were  very  unattractive  looking  animals, 
so  far  as  general  lines  and  conformation  were  con- 
em  ed. 

So  far  as  Professor  VanPelt  could  determine,  no 


Original  Scrub  Cow,  No.  52,  After  Being  Well 
Fed  at  the  College  Farm 


Cow  No.  (19,  Mature  Daughter  of  Scrub  Cow 
No.  52,  mid  l'ur«--I!r«'il  Hol.Htein  Dull.  Her  Aver- 
age Record  for  Four  Venrw  BhOWB  49  Per 
Cent  Mure  Milk  and  39  i'er  Cent  More  Ilutter- 
fat  Than  Her  Mother 


'lhric-(|ii,nr(cr      Blood      IfolMteln      Hc-ifer  Calf 

Prom  <  <>«  No.  <i!»,  bj  »  Pore-Bred  Sire 


The  Three  Generation!  Shown  Above,  and  the 
Record  of  the  Flmt  Croan  aw  Compared  to  Iler 
Dam  Show  the  Renult  From  Breeding 


pure-bred  bull  had  ever  been  used  in  that  section 
of  the  State  up  to  the  time  that  he  "purchased  these 
animals.  They  were  raised  in  a  country  where 
grain  and  concentrated  foods  were  practically  un- 
known, where  the  cattle  lived  on  the  scanty  supply 
of  grass  and  native  hay  available,  knowing  no  other 
foods  than  these.  These  animals  were  taken  to  the 
College  Farm  at  Ames,  early  in  December,  1907,  and 
were  very  thin  in  flesh  at  the  time  they  arrived 
there. 

The  plans  used  in  conducting  the  experiment,  as 
reported  in  Bulletin  No.  165  of  the  Iowa  State  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  were  as  follows: 

The  scrub  cows  and  their  calves  were  given  the 
same  care,  feed  and  shelter  as  the  pure-bred  dairy 
cattle  in  the  College  herd.  This  environment  has 
remained  fairly  constant  during  the  eight  years' 
work. 

The  milk  from  each  cow  was  weighed  each  milk- 
ing and  a  complete  composite  sample  taken,  from 
which  the  percentage  of  fat  was  taken  every  seven 
days.  During  the  past  two  years  the  cows  have 
been  weighed  every  Monday  morning,  so  that  it  had 
been  possible  to  see  what  was  required  for  milk 
production  plus  body  maintenance. 

The  concentrates  in  the  ration  were  weighed  out 
each  day  to  each  cow  producing  milk;  amount  of 
silage  and  hay  were  estimated  from  an  occasional 
weighing.  These  feeds  were  charged  at  average 
prices  and  the  same  prices  charged  for  all  the  years. 
The  cows  were  credited  with  the  butterfat  at  an  av- 
erage price  of  31  cents  per  pound,  and  for  skimmed 
milk  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds.  Pasturing  and  soiling 
crops  were  charged  at  $6  per  acre,  in  addition  to 
cost  of  labor,  seed,  etc.  The  net  returns  are  se- 
cured by  deducting  from  the  income  for  butterfat 
and  skimmed  milk  the  cost  of  all  feeds;  no  charge 
was  made  for  labor  or  shelter  or  credit  given  for 
calves  and  manure. 

Some  of  the  cows  were  in  calf  by  a  scrub  bull 
when  they  reached  the  farm  and  one  of.  them 
dropped  a  heifer  calf  which  was  later  used  in  the 
experiment.  Pure-bred  sires  of  the  Guernsey,  Hol- 
stein  and  Jersey  breeds  were  used  on  these  scrub 
cows,  and  all  heifer  calves  grown  out  under  the  same 
condition  as  the  pure-bred  calves  on  the  farm. 
With  the  establishment  of  an  Ayrshire  herd  an 
Ayrshire  bull  is  being  used  on  some  of  the  cows. 

Some  of  the  scrub  cows  dropped  bull  calves  every 
year  as  long  as  they  were  in  the  herd;  thus  the  num- 
ber of  heifers  in  use  in  this  work  has  been  limited. 
The  bull  calves  were  killed  or  vealed,  the  only  ones 
saved  being  by  the  scrub  bull  brought  with  the  cows 
and  used  one  year.  These  calves  were  used  in  a 
feeding  test  reported  in  the  latter  part  of  the  bul- 
letin. 

Heifers  by  pure-bred  sires  were  bred  to  other 
pure-bred  sires  of  the  same  breeds,  and  the  heifer 
calves  resulting  from  this  union  were  also  kept  for 
varied  purposes.  A  few  of  these  heifers  carrying 
75%  of  the  blood  of  recognized  dairy  breeds  have 
just  freshened,  but  their  records  are  not  available 
for  this  preliminary  report  of  the  work. 

First,  let  us  consider  what  was  learned  regarding 
the  benefits  which  the  cows  received  from  better 
feed  and  care  than  they  were  accustomed  to  .receiv- 
ing. In  order  to  illustrate  the  value  of  good  feed 
and  good  care  in  determining  the  production  and 
income  of  a  milk  cow,  let  us  consider  the  case  of 
two  of  these  original  scrub  cows,  which  were  4 
years  old  when  they  reached  the  College  Farm. 
These  two  cows  were  fresh  seven  times,  or  went 
thru  seven  lactation  periods,  after  they  reached  the 
College  Farm. 

To  most  dairymen  the  real  value  of  a  cow  is  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  butterfat  which  she  pro- 
duces. Comparing  the  first  lactation  period  of  these 
two  cows  at  the  College  Farm  with  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding six  periods,  we  notice  the  following  differ- 
ences in  the  percentage  of  butterfat:    The  second 
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period  there  was  an  increase  of  19%  over  the  first 
year,  the  third  an  increase  of  46%,  the  fourth  an 
increase  of  54%,  fifth  an  increase  of  32%,  sixth  a 
decrease  of  50%  and  the  seventh  a  decrease  of  10%, 
in  the  amount  of  butterfat  produced  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  first  year  they  were  fresh  at  the 
College  Farm. 

A  small  portion  of  this  increase  of  the  second  and 
third  periods  over  the  first  might  be  due  to  the 
greater  maturity  of  the  cows;  and,  of  course,  the 
decrease  of  the  last  two  years  naturally  would  be 
due  to  the  increased  age  of  the  cows,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  increase  for  the  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  years  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  improved  feed  and 
care  which  the  cows  received. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  average  net  return 
over  feed  cost  of  these  two  cows  during  the  seven 
years  they  were  fresh  at  the  College  Farm.  The  net 
returns  for  these  years  were  as  follows:  Thirteen 
dollars  and  ninety-three  cents,  $32.15,  $31.68,  $37.48, 
$31.80,  $1.97,  $18.95. 

Notice  that  the  net  returns  over  feed  cost  in- 
creased and  decreased  in  approximately  the  same 
ratio  as  did  the  increase  in  total  amount  of  butter- 
fat  as  compared  with  the  first  year's  production. 
This  comparison  goes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  gen- 
erally accepted  principle  that  any  increase  in  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  by  a  cow  over  and  above 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  up  her  general  bodily 
health  will  increase  not  only  the  quantity  of  milk 
and  butterfat  which  she  gives,  but  will  correspond- 
ingly increase  the  net  income  derived  from  keeping 
her.  A  similar  experiment  was  performed  with 
five  of  these  cows  which  were  quite  old,  classed  as 
'aged  cows"  when  they  reached  the  College  Farm; 
but  due  to  the  advanced  age  of  these  cows  at  the 
time  the  experiment  was  started,  they  did  not  show 
an  increase  in  milk  and  butter  production  during 
the  second  and  third  years  as  compared  with  the 
first  year,  and  because  of  their  advanced  age  they 
were  kept  in  the  herd  only  three  years. 

A  comparison  was  made  between  the  production 
of  those  scrubs  which  were  4  years  old  and  over 
when  they  reached  the  farm  and  those  which  were 
either  calves  when  they  arrived  or  were  dropped  on 
the  farm  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  old  cows. 
The  original  old  cows  are  called  "original  scrubs." 
Those  which  were  developed  on  the  farm  from 
calves  are  called  "developed  scrubs"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  them  from  those  which  were 
matured  cows  when  they  reached  the  College  Farm. 

A  comparison  of  tw-enty-nine  individual  lactation 
periods  of  the  original  scrubs  with  twenty-five  lac- 
tation periods  of  the  so-called  developed  scrubs 
shows  that  the  latter  gave  an  increase  over  the 
first  lot  of  13%  in  the  total  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced and  12%  in  the  total  pounds  of  butterfat  pro- 
duced; there  were  seven  cows  in  each  of  these  two 


lots.  This  comparison  shows  quite  plainly  the  in- 
fluence on  the  milk  and  butterfat  productions  made 
on  a  cow  by  feeding  her  well  from  the  time  she  was 
a  calf,  giving  her  good  care,  good  shelter  and  proper 

attention. 

In  the  same  way  the  Holstein,  Guernsey,  and  Jer- 
sey crosses  were  compared  with  the  original  old 
cows.  These  crosses  were  the  first  cross  between 
Che  original  scrub  cows  and  the  pure-bred  sires. 
There  were  four  Holstein  crosses,  four  Guernsey 
and  one  Jersey.  The  four  Holstein  crosses  showed 
an  increase  of  64%  in  total  pounds  of  milk  and  41% 
in  total  pounds  of  butterfat  as  compared  with  the 
seven  original  scrub  cows.  The  four  Guernsey 
crosses  showed  an  increase  of  12%  in  total  amount 
of  milk  and  6%  in  total  amount  of  butterfat.  The 
one  Jersey  cross  showed  an  increase  of  7%  in  milk 
and  24%  in  fat.  The  Holstein  crosses  showed  an 
increase  of  15%  in  the  number  of  days  they  were  in 
milk,  the  Guernseys  1%  and  the  Jerseys  12%  in  the 
number  of  days  they  were  in  milk.  This  comparison 
between  the  first  cross  of  scrub  cows  and  thorobred 
sires  with  the  old  original  scrubs  containing  no 
pure  blood  in  their  veins  shows  very  conclusively 
the  benefits  which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
pure-bred  sires  the  first  generation. 

The  bulletin  points  out  very  distinctly  that  this 
comparison  between  the  first  crosses  of  these  differ- 
ent breeds  should  in  no  sense  be  considered  as  a 
comparison  of  breeds  or  breed  types.  To  verify 
this  statement  they  call  special  attention  to  one  in- 
stance in  the  case  of  the  Guernsey  crosses.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  experiment  the  College  did  not 
have  a  Guernsey  bull  of  their  own,  so  they  bor- 
rowed one.  Up  to  the  end  of  1915  the  daughters  of 
this  Guernsey  bull  had  not  yet  equaled  the  records 
made  by  their  dams.  On  the  other  hand  a  2-year- 
old  Guernsey  grade  sired  by  a  bull  later  purchased 
and  owned  by  the  College  shows  an  increase  of 
101%  in  quantity  of  milk  and  107%  in  quantity  of 
butterfat  over  that  produced  by  its  scrub  dam  dur- 
ing her  first  year  of  lactation. 

This  little  side  light  on  experiment  is  very  inter- 
esting because  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
importance  of  choosing  the  individual  bull,  as  well 
as  the  breed  which  one  desires  to  use.  It  shows 
that  the  bull  does  transmit  to  his  daughters  to  a 
very  large  degree  the  quality  of  producing  quantity 
of  milk  and  butterfat,  proving  that  it  pays  to  get  a 
bull  whose  dam  was  a  high  producer  and  whose 
sire  was  also  from  a  high  producing  cow. 

This  bulletin  also  calls  attention  to  a  very  inter- 
esting comparison  made  between  these  original 
scrub  cows  and  their  grade  calves  and  the  pure- 
bred dairy  herd  owned  by  the  College,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  persistency  of  milk  flow  thruout  the  dif- 
ferent months  of  the  period  of  lactation.  For  in- 
stance, the  production  of  milk  of  the  original  scrub 


cows  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month  of  their  lac- 
tation period  showed  an  average  of  only  about  5% 
of  their  average  production  during  the  first  month 
of  lactation  period;  whereas  their  scrub  daughters 
showed  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month  an  average 
production  equal  to  10%  of  their  production  the 
first  month;  and  the  pure-bred  herd,  representing 
four  standard  dairy  breeds,  showed  an  average  pro- 
duction at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month  equal  to 
25%  of  the  average  production  for  the  first  month 
of  the  lactation  period.  When  one  compares  this 
relative  persistency  in  milk  flow  with  the  difference 
in  amount  of  milk  and  butterfat  given  by  the  scrubs, 
the  grades  and  the  pure-breds,  they  are  very  strong- 
ly convinced  of  the  value  of  good  blood  in  the  dairy 
cows  which  they  milk. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  comparison  is 
made  between  the  records  of  individual  scrub  cows 
and  their  own  grade  daughters.  The  best  monthly 
record  of  one  Holstein  grade  shows  an  increase  of 
67%  in  amount  of  milk  and  33%  in  the  amount  of 
butterfat  as  compared  with  the  best  monthly  record 
of  her  dam,  this  being  the  best  monthly  record  for 
these  two  cows  during  three  lactation  periods,  for 
each  one.  The  average  for  the  three  lactation  peri- 
ods shows  that  the  Holstein  cross  had  an  increased 
production  of  101%  in  milk  and  53%  in  fat  as  com- 
pared with  her  mother,  which  was  one  of  the 
original  scrubs.  As  has  already  been  mentioned, 
one  Guernsey  cross  showed  an  increase  of  110%  in 
milk  and  107%  in  quantity  of  butterfat  as  compared 
to  the  corresponding  best  month  of  her  mother; 
whereas  her  average  increase — that  is,  her  increase 
in  total  amount  of  milk  and  butter  for  the  entire 
period  of  lactation — showed  an  increase  of  131%  in 
milk  and  136%  of  butterfat  as  compared  with  her 
mother. 

These  figures  show  that  the  grades  not  only  had 
a  higher  production  during  any  one  month  than 
their  dams  had,  but  they  had  an  even  greater  in- 
crease in  the  total  amount.  That  is,  not  only  was 
their  monthly  production  greater,  but  their  period 
of  lactation  was  longer,  and  this  combined  with  the 
greater  persistency  of  milk  flow  during  the  last 
months  of  lactation  period  throws  the  percentage 
of  increase  for  the  total  period  even  above  the  in- 
crease for  the  best  months  of  lactation  period. 

Calves  from  these  scrub  cows,  sired  by  a  scrub 
bull,  and  grade  Shorthorn  and  Angus  calves  were 
compared  in  a  feeding  and  digestive  experiment. 
All  these  calves  received  the  same  amount  of  sep- 
arated milk,  and  in  addition  each  one  was  given 
what  grain  and  alfalfa  hay  it  could  consume  to  ad- 
vantage. The  grain  mixture  consisted  of  three  parts 
cracked  corn,  two  parts  ground  oats  and  one  part 
wheat  bran,  while  both  lots  of  calves  consumed 
about  the  same  amount  of  hay.  The  grade  calves 
Continued  on  Page  408 


Mistakes  With  the  Cream  Separator 

Things  Which,  Done  Once,  Should  Never  Be  Repeated 


HAVING  a  cream  separator  I  did  not  need,  I 
allowed  a  neighbor  to  take  it  on  trial,  he  to 
purchase  it  if  it  suited  him.  After  a  week 
or  two,  I  met  him  one  day  and  asked  him  how  he 
liked  the  machine.  He  said:  "It  seems  to  run 
kinder  hard,"  and  I  suggested  that  we  walk  down 
to  the  barn  and  see  if  we  could  locate  the  trouble. 

We  went  down  to  the  barn  and  stepped  into  his 
so-called  "milkhouse,"  a  room  where  he  kept  feed, 
harness,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish.  His  milkpails 
were  sitting  there  unwashed,  altho  it  was  well 
along  towrard  noon,  and  as  he  began  to  look  over 
the  separator,  he  explained  that  he  "hadn't  washed 
the  machine  yit." 

I  tried  to  overlook  what  seemed  to  me  an  un- 
pardonable dairy  sin,  but  I  soon  found  it  was  only 
one  of  many  that  had  been  committed  in  that  room. 
Taking  hold  of  the  separator  handle,  I  started  the 
machine — Wobble-te-wobble,  it  went.  Upon  closer 
examination,  I  found  that  the  lugs  of  the  machine 
merely  had  been  nailed  down  to  the  floor,  instead 
of  bolting  or  screwing  them  as  they  should  have 
been. 

In  the  first  place,  the  boards  which  served  as  a 
base  for  the  machine  were  only  1  inch  thick,  when 
the  base  should  have  been  of  not  less  than  2-inch 
material  or  solid  concrete,  with  timbers  imbedded 
in  it — anything  to  give  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
machine  to  stand  upon.  If  there  is  the  least  bit 
of  wobble  to  the  separator,  the  process  of  skim- 
ming will  not  be  satisfactory;  there  will  be  a  loss 
of  cream;  while  the  machine  will  operate  with 
more  difficulty  than  it  should,  the  bearings  also  be- 
ing cut  and  worn  out  by  the  improper  running  of 
the  high-geared  parts. 

Very  few  persons  have  any  uniformity  in  turn- 
ing the  cream  separator;  that  is,  they  will  turn  at 
one  rate  of  speed  one  minute,  and  at  another,  the 
next. 

This  mistake  works  Ihree  detriments.  It  causes 
the  machine  to  be  difficult  of  operation;  the  un- 
even turning  strains  and  wears  out  the  working 
parts  of  the  separator;  while  the  changing  from 
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one  rate  of  speed  to  another  causes  a  loss  of  cream 
thru  improper  separation. 

Even  where  one  has  been  running  a  cream  sepa- 
rator for  some  time,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a 
test  occasionally,  and  see  if  the  proper  speed  is 
being  maintained.  Lay  a  watch  by  your  side  while 
running  the  separator  for  a  minute;  then  let  some 
one  hold  the  watch,  and  see  if  you  turn  the  sepa- 
rator the  same  number  of  times  while  not  looking 
at  the  watch. 

Merely  to  throw  open  the  oil  cups  is  not  prop- 
erly oiling  the  cream  separator.  I  always  drop  a 
little  oil  on  all  working  parts  before  opening  the 
oil  passages;  then  throw  these  wide  open. 

Remember,  one  had  better  wipe  off  a  little  oil 
after  finishing  separation,  than  to  squirt  a  little  oil 
on  a  hot  bearing  after  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the 
damage  done  by  operating  the  machine  with  insuf- 
ficient oil. 

I  use  good  oil,  too.  Cheap  oil  is  dear  at  any 
price,  as  it  not  only  soon  clogs  the  oil  passages, 
but  damages  the  working  parts.  In  winter,  great 
care  must  be  exercised,  else  the  oil  passages  will 
not  be  open  enough  to  admit  the  oil,  on  account  of 
the  temperature  cooling  and  thickening  it. 

Once  a  week  (oftener,  if  the  machine  is  being 
used  a  great  deal),  I  like  to  run  a  couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls  of  coal  oil  (kerosene)  thru  the  working 
parts  of  the  cream  separator.  This  cuts  loose  the 
dirt  and  grease  which  have  collected  in  the  cog- 
wheels and  around  the  bearings.  After  running  the 
machine  for  a  short  time  with  the  coal  oil  in  it, 
I  give  all  parts  a  good  oiling  with  separator  oil, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  easily  and  lightly  the  ma- 
chine runs  after  a  cleaning  of  this  kind. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  farmers  wash  their 
separators  after  every  separation,  but  (to  the 
writer,  at  least)  it  is  not  surprising  how  this  neg- 
lect affects  the  general  results  of  using  the  cream 
separator. 


This  was  the  practice  of  a  neighbor  friend  when 
our  separator  was  bought  and  set  up;  so  we  (dis- 
regarding the  directions  sent  with  the  machine  by 
the  manufacturer)  thought  we  would  try  the  plan 
of  making  one  washing  of  the  machine  do  for  two 
separations. 

The  result?  When  we  started  the  separator  the 
next  morning  (not  having  washed  it  the  night  be- 
fore), the  first  cream  that  came  out  of  the  spout 
was  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  lowered  the  grade 
of  the  entire  batch,  for  it  was  affected  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  during  the  entire  separation,  as  the 
dirt  and  filth  collected  in  the  discs  by  the  previous 
separation  adhered  right  to  them  till  the  last. 

Then,  the  presence  of  this  filth  gave  a  surface  to 
the  skimming  device  which  failed  to  properly  ex- 
tract all  the  cream,  and  there  was  a  distinct  loss 
here.  And  that  job  of  washing,  after  the  second 
separation  without  cleaning  the  machine!  .  I  be- 
lieve a  continuation  of  this  practice  would  cut  the 
life  of  a  machine  considerably  shorter  than  where 
it  is  washed  regularly,  every  time  any  milk  is  run 
thru  it,  and  I  know  the  regular  washing  gives  much 
greater  satisfaction,  as  well  as  more  cream. 

The  very  same  care  exercised  in  handling  the 
dairy  utensils — pails,  strainers,  etc. — should  be 
taken  with  the  cream  separator.  Every  piece  and 
part  ought  to  be  thoroly  scalded  out,  after  each 
separation,  a  rinsing  of  cool  water  being  given  just 
before  the  scalding.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  the  cream  openings,  and  the  little  hairbrush 
used  most  effectively  here.  After  a  thoro  washing 
and  drying,  further  cleanliness  and  sanitation  will 
be  promoted  by  setting  the  washed  parts  out  in  the 
open  air  and  sunlight,  for  more  thoro  drying  and 
destruction  of  any  possible  germs. 

Butter  fat  is  worth  a  whole  lot  more  in  the  form 
of  butter  than  as  pork  or  veal.  If  the  separator  is 
used  properly  it  can  all  be  sold  in  the  most  valu- 
able form.  If  it  is  used  improperly,  much  of  it  will 
be  sold  in  the  cheaper  form.  It  is  "up  to  you"  to 
say  which  it  shall  be. 
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,XE  farmer's  wife  says,  "Good 
books  drive  away  neighbor- 
hood discussion  of  the  four 
deadly  D's — disease,  dress,  descend- 
ants and  domestics."  I  think  I 
would  add  a  fifth  D — dishwashing. 
When  women  get  together,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  the  general  talk  is 
about  Johnnie's  meals,  the  hired 
girl's  faults,  the  latest  styles  and  the 
newest  scandal;  but  where  women 
read,  the  topics  of  conversation  are 
always  more  elevating  and  progress- 
ive. It  stands  to  reason  that  if  good 
thoughts  do  not  occupy  the  mind, 
worthless  ones  will.  Something 
must  occupy  the  mind,  and  good 
books  always  give  us  something  val- 
uable to  think  about  besides  our  reg- 
ular routine  of  living. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  can 
"lose  yourself"  in  a  good  book  you 
have  at  your  disposal  a  ready  friend 
in  time  of  trouble.  When  troubles 
come — as  they  do  to  all  of  us — many 
of  us  can  forget  by  losing  ourselves 
in  a  good  book.  A  habit  of  reading 
formed  in  youth  will  often  carry  us 
over  hard  places  in  mature  years. 

Books  and  magazines  keep  us  up 
to  date.  The  average  farmer  sub- 
scribes to  many  good  monthly  and 
weekly  papers  and  he  reads  them. 
He  can  converse  on  any  topic  of  the 
day.  Can  his  wife  do  the  same?  Usu- 
ally not.  If  the  farmer  keeps  up  to 
date  on  the  best  and  newest  methods 
of  truck  gardening,  fruit  raising  and 
agriculture  in  all  its  phases,  the 
farmer's  wife  should  welcome  all 
new  suggestions  in  dairying,  home 
economics  and  poultry  culture. 

In  one  home  I  visit  I  never  see, 
nor  can  I  find,  a  single  book  or  a 
current  magazine.  The  only  avail- 
able literature  are  two  mail  order 
house  catalogs.  These  may  be 
two  good  books  in  their  way,  but 
they  fulfill  only  one  function — that 
of  purchasing.  This  woman  will 
spend  hours  day  after  day  reading  these  cata- 
logs and  studying  the  illustrations,  but  if  I  leave 
some  good  monthly  magazines  with  interesting 
stories  in  them,  she  never  so  much  as  opens  them. 
She  does  not  care  to  read,  she  says.  She  has  never 
been  taught  the  joys  of  reading.  She  is  probably 
too  old  now  to  be"  suddenly  seized  with  the  idea  of 
reading,  but  I  am  wondering  what  she  intends  doing 
about  her  children's  reading. 

One  boy  who  has  had  the  advantages  of  a  travel- 
ing library  says,  "You  get  to  know  about  things  that 
you  never  knew  was."  Many  a  boy  with  a  hidden 
talent  has  found  his  life  work  thru  reading.  There 
are  probably  men  without  number  who  are  today 
unhappy  in  their  chosen  profession  who  would 
have  led  different  lives  if  books  had  been  available 
in  their  boyhood  days. 

Love  of  books  will  keep  purely  commercial  am- 
bitions at  arm's  length.  If  you  notice  a  tendency 
in  young  Tom's  daily  conversations  toward  money- 
making,  get  him  some  new  books  suitable  for  a  boy 
of  his  age  and  this  financial  talk  will  soon  cease. 
A  man  who  is  a  great  reader  is  seldom  a  commer- 
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cially  inclined  man  to  the  detriment  of  his  best  self. 

Books  aid  in  school  work.  They  educate,  amuse 
and  cannot  but  assist  in  shaping  character.  If  the 
girls  and  boys  are  studying  American  history  in 
school,  there  are  many  good  stories  they  can  read 
which  will  help  to  place  dates,  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances clearly  in  mind.  Years  afterward  they 
will  remember  historical  facts,  not  from  their 
school  books,  but  from  the  stories  they  read  at  the 
same  time. 

Where  there  are  traveling  libraries  there  is  a 
trained  librarian  to  guide  the  children's  reading. 
There  are  many  parents  who  are  not  interested  in 
their  children's  reading  and  there  are  other  parents 
who,  altho  anxious  to  assume  their  just  responsi- 
bility, yet  feel  their  inability  to  grasp  unaided  the 
yearly  output  of  children's  books.  Parents  should 
feel  responsible  for  this  part  of  the  child's  training 
and  should  cooperate  with  the  librarian. 

Even  if  you  and  your  family  have  formed  the  good 
reading  habit  it  is  too  expensive  to  buy  magazines 
and  books.  Even  the  wealthy  people  in  cities  de- 
pend upon  their  libraries  for  much  of  their  reading. 


Each  member  of  the  family  has  dif- 
ferent desires  and  tastes,  and  con- 
sequently wants  different  reading 
matter. 

Library  extension  is  inexpensive. 
Library  Commissions  are  now  scat- 
tering broadcast  the  opportunities 
for  reading.  If  your  State  has  a 
Library  Commission — there  are  only 
eleven  States  that  have  not — write 
to  your  State  Library  Commission 
secretary  for  all  needed  informa- 
tion. If  you  are  one  of  the  eleven 
unfortunate  States  without  a  com- 
mission, write  to  George  B.  Utley, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  Chicago  Public  Library, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  he  will  be  more 
than  glad  to  tell  you  how  to  gain 
access  to  library  books. 

Dr.  Dewey  says  that  the  country 
people  have  a  larger  margin  of 
leisure,  fewer  distractions,  and  fewer 
opportunities  to  get  the  best  read- 
ing. They  read  more  slowly  and 
carefully  and  get  more  good  from 
books  than  their  high-pressure  city 
cousins  whose  crowded  lives  leave 
little  time  for  intellectual  digestion. 

We  are  repeatedly  told  that  the 
isolation  of  the  farm  is  its  greatest 
menace.  Is  it  such  a  great  menace 
after  all  if  one  can  have  the  com- 
pany of  good  books?  After  reading 
a  good  book,  the  busy  woman  can 
think  about  it  for  days  as  she 
washes  dishes,  prepares  vegetables, 
washes  and  irons.  This  intellectual 
stimulus  is  much  better  than  dwell- 
ing on  the  five  D's. 

I  once  made  a  remark  to  a  farm- 
er's wife  that  I  would  not  be  con- 
tented until  we  were  located  on  our 
farm  not  only  for  the  summer 
months,  but  the  winter  ones  as  well. 
She  very  bitterly  replied:  "Well, 
you  wouldn't  be  so  crazy  to  be  out 
here  in  the  wintertime  if  you  saw  no 
one  but  a  stray  dog  for  three 
months.  That  was  my  experience 
But  I  replied,  "I  would  have  my 
books!"  That  was  all  I  asked  for — quietness,  isola- 
tion and  my  books.  She  had  not  been  taught  to 
read  and  did  not  know  the  absolute  joy  of  self- 
forgetfulness  even  to  the  point  of  allowing  the 
potatoes  to  burn,  and  the  courage,  the  hope,  the 
inspiration  that  books  would  bring. 

Just  today  I  stood  at  a  pump  in  a  farm  yard 
talking  to  a  busy  farm  woman,  the  mother  of  six 
growing  children  and  the  foster  mother  of  four 
hired  men.  As  I  was  drinking  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
she  had  pumped  for  me  I  said,  "Do  you  have  the 
library  privileges  out  here?"  She  said,  "Only  the 
town  library  four  miles  away."  I  then  asked, 
"Would  you  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  traveling  li- 
brary if  you  had  one?"  "Would  I!"  she  exclaimed 
and  her  eyes  fairly  danced  at  the  very  thought  of 
such  an  intellectual  and  recreative  luxury.  "Of 
course,"  she  added,  as  she  noticed  me  looking  at 
the  six  standing  close  by  mother  shyly  watching 
the  stranger,  "I  have  very  little  time  in  the  summer 
for  reading,  for  the  work  is  very  hard  then,  but  I 
Continued  on  Page  409 


last  winter. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  INFORMAL  PICNIC 


IT  IS  now  time  to  begin  to  plan  the  neighborhood 
picnics  and  I  say  don't  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the 
days  off  by  dressing  up  stiff,  and  trying  to  look 
pretty.  A  neat  gingham,  or  some  wash  material  of 
perhaps  last  year's  style,  so  it  is  clean  and  comely, 
is  just  the  thing  to  sit  or  roll  upon  trie  grass,  run, 
jump,  skip  or  splash  in  the  water  if  there  be  any 
near  by.  Wear  something  you  can  have  a  genteel 
good  time  in  without  your  mind  constantly  revert- 
ing to  it,  or  the  feeling  of  dread  that  you  will  get 
something  on  your  clothing  to  spoil  it. 

The  men  and  boys,  too,  if  allowed  to  wear  some- 
thing beside  a  stiff  shirt  and  high  collar,  will  enjoy 
the  hours  to  no  end.  They  are  tired  and  weary 
from  planning  the  summer's  work  and  getting  the 
crops  out,  and  the  day  off  should  be  especially 
managed  to  comply  with  their  every  comfort.  They 
want  to  He  down  on  the  soft  grass  In  the  cool 
breeze  under  the  shade  of  some  beautiful  tree  and 
look  up  to  watch  the  clouds  flit  past  above  the  tree 
tops.  There  is  no  rest  like  this  and  no  sleep  like  a 
nap  in  such  a  place. 

The  farmers'  picnics  are  not  nearly  numerous 
enough.  One  or  two  a  summer  should  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  giving  body  and  mind  a  rest.  They 
should  come  as  often  as  they  are  enjoyed.  The  rest 
will  recuperate  the  tired  muscles  and  brain,  and  you 
will  accomplish  Just  as  much  or  more  than  to  go 
plodding  along  without  It. 

In  planning  your  neighborhood  gatherings  do  not. 
plan  for  too  many  people,  and  do  not  make  It  gen- 
erally known  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  picnic. 
Arranere  to  have  your  most  intimate  friends  and 
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nearest  neighbors,  without  showing  any  partiality 
or  a  disposition  to  slight  anybody,  thus  hurting  the 
feelings  of  some  of  your  neighbors.  Such  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  will  permit  every  one  present 
to  enjoy  the  day  far  better  than  being  at  a  public 
gathering. 

Every  one  feels  at  ease  and  does  as  he  or  she 
pleases.  The  assuming  of  a  certain  air  of  dignity, 
or  the  feeling  of  restraint  which  possesses  one  at 
a  public  gathering,  is  removed  and  the  mind  is 
free  to  enjoy  every  minute  of  the  blissful  day. 

Unlike  the  family  reunion  which  limits  the  guests 
to  relatives  alone,  the  private  neighborhood  picnic 
enables  us  to  meet  with  whom  we  please  and  the 
youngsters  do  their  own  choosing  as  well  as  the 
parents.  Farmer  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  taken  a  cer- 
tain fancy  to  Farmer  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  special 
pains  are  taken  to  have  them  present.  Jokes,  stories, 
jesting  and  all  manner  of  light  fun  are  indulged  in 
and  their  friendship  increases.  Under  the  trees  one 
gets  a  better  insight  of  his  neighbor's  views  and 
aims  in  life. 

The  breeze  fanning  the  leaves  of  the  tall  trees, 
the  blue  sky  with  Its  silver  clouds,  the  sunshine 
that  comes  and  goes,  the  happy  bird's  song,  all  con- 
spire to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  man,  and  on 
such  days  he  feels  inclined  to  reveal  himself  to  his 
neighbor  and  friend  In  a  way  he  never  has  before, 
and  his  neighbor  is  made  better  by  it. 

The  women  do  not  Indulge  so  in  common  gossip 


out  in  the  open  where  Nature  has  her  happy  sur- 
roundings with  so  many  and  varied  tilings  of  inter- 
est to  fill  the  minds  and  soul,  and  they  laugh  and 
chatter,  exchange  household  ideas,  tease  the  young- 
sters and  chase  the  children  over  the  grassy  wood- 
land until  time  to  go  home.  The  young  folks  are 
loathe  to  leave  the  spot.  Their  scampering,  chat- 
tering and  exchanging  shy  glances  with  one  an- 
other; the  boys  wearing  the  leaf  hats  the  girls  have 
made  for  them  and  the  girls  wearing  smiles  and 
blushes  the  boys  have  made,  beg  for  one  more  half 
hour,  but  old  Sol  is  fast  deserting  his  post,  and 
Farmers  So-and-So  go  for  the  mules. 

Such  a  day  of  rest  does  a  power  of  good  to  the 
neighborhood.  It  tends  to  link  their  friendships 
more  steadfastly,  and  banishes  the  grouchy  feeling 
that  sometimes  springs  up  among  folks.  Their  as- 
sociations together,  when  the  worries  of  farm  life 
are  left  behind  as  on  such  occasions,  are  so  very 
pleasant  that  the  petty  grudges  held  against  one 
another  for  imaginary  offenses  banish  like  bad 
dreams  and  they  wonder  why  they  ever  felt  so  to- 
ward So-and-So,  and  how  they  ever  came  to  think 
he  was  not  as  desirable  as  he  might  be,  when 
really  he  or  she  is  perfectly  lovely,  or  all  that  a 
neighbor  should  be. 

These  picnics  should  be  more  numerous  and  new 
friends  added  on  each  occasion  until  the  strong 
bond  of  friendship  grasps  firmly  every  family 
within  its  reach.  The  esteem  with  which  you  are 
held  in  your  own  neighborhood  follows  you  to  the 
next  and  on  wherever  you  go,  and  it  either  makes 
or  mars  both  your  social  and  financial  life. 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


THE  GROWTH  OF  WOOL 

Some  Information  of  Importance  to  Producers  and  Users  of  It 


WHEN  one  picks  up  a  fleece  of  wool  or  pulls 
out  a  staple  from  any  part  of  the  fleece, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything 
special  about  it,  the  grower's  idea  being  that  it  is 
Just  wool,  and  his  estimate  of  it  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  market  price  which  it  is  likely  to 
make  at  the  time  being.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
practical  and  mercenary  standpoint  to  take  up,  and 
ultimately  it  is  the  one  which  matters  most,  yet 
there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  is 
worth  taking  into  account,  particularly  so  as  when 
properly  looked  at  it  brings  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  wool  more  into  prominence,  and  by  creating  a 
greater  interest  in  it,  is  capable  of  ultimately 


Showing  Why  "Wool  Fibers  Cling,  nnd  Cotton  Do  Xot 
Cling;  to  Each  Other 

making  wool  growing  a  more  profitable  enterprise. 
Simply  regarding  his  wool  as  something  to  be  sold, 
and  overlooking  entirely  the  manner  in  which  it 
grows,  the  various  classes  which  are  produced,  and 
the  various  uses  to  which  all  the  classes  are  put, 
result  in  the  grower's  point  of  view  being  a  very 
narrow  one,  and  only  by  entering  more  fully  into 
the  scientific  and  technical  aspect  of  everything  re- 
lating to  wool  and  its  growth  can  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  importance  of  wool  as  a  manufacturing  fiber 
be  fully  realized.  « 

In  beginning  a  series  of  articles  on  the  various 
breeds  of  sheep  and  their  wool  in  Great  Britain,  it 
should  be  therefore  well  worth  while  to  make  some 
preliminary  remarks  about  the  growth  of  wool  gen- 
erally. We  have  already  said  that  in  looking  at  a 
fleece  of  wool  or  any  portion  of  it,  the  grower  is 
naturally  most  inclined  to  think  most  about  its 
market  value,  and  to  regard  it  as  nothing  more  than 
something  which  has  been  clipped  from  a  sheep, 
and  to  regard  the  sheep  itself  as  being  an  an.  %l 
which  yields  a  fleece  of  wool  once  a  year.  The 
writer  thinks,  however,  that  some  plain  remarks  on 
the  way  in  which  all  wool  grows  are-  well  worth 
making,  particularly  as  they  will  help  the  reader  to 
understand  that  wool  is  a  much  more  complex  and 


By  S.  B.  Hollings 

wonderful  growth  than  appearances  suggest. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  for  a  very  long  time  it 
was  thought  that  the  wool  fiber  had  about  it  some 
peculiar  feature  which  helped  it  to  adhere  to  the 
other  fiber  in  the  same  fleece.  Every  grower  knows 
that  a  sheep  which  carries  a  fleece  of  wool  which 
sticks  well  together  is  less  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
cold  of  winter  than  one  which  has  on  its  back 
staples  which  hang  in  a  detached  sort  of  fashion. 
We  do  not  wish  to  depart  from  the  immediate  sub- 
ject in  hand,  and  we  only  mention  this  to  remind 
the  reader  that  various  fleeces  possess  this  capacity 
for  clinging  together  in  varying  degrees,  and  there 
are  some  fleeces  out  of  which  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  pull  a  separate  staple.  By  a  staple  we 
mean  one  tuft  ©f  wool  which  can  be  separated  from 
the  fleece  by  simply  taking  hold  of  it  by  the  tip  and 
pulling  it  away.  The  clinging  capacity  of  the  wool 
will  be  revealed  in  this  operation,  and  tho  there 
may  be  little  difficulty  in  pulling  out  one  staple, 
there  is  always  much  more  difficulty  in  separating 
a  single  fiber  from  any  staple  thus  taken  out.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  all  wool  possesses  more  or 
less  the  power  of  holding  together,  and  this  fact 
has  been  made  great  use  of  in  manufacturing 
processes. 

The  microscope  has  shown  the  reason  why  wool 
fibers  hang  together.  By  placing  a  single  fiber  under 
the  glass,  a  good  microscope  will  so  enlarge  it 
as  to  show  quite  plainly  that  it  is  serrated — that  is, 
the  outer  surface  is  rough  like  the  edge  of  a  saw, 
and  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  when  fibers  of 
this  character  are  placed  together  they  will  unite 
with  each  other  far  more  readily,  even  if  they  are 
only  short,  then  such  a  fiber  as  cotton,  which  has  a 
quite  smooth  surface.  This  roughness  on  the  surface 
of  wool  can  only  be  explained  by  studying  the  way 
in  which  it  grows,  which  at  once  directs  our  at- 
tention to  the  skin  of  the  sheep.  This  skin,  like 
that  of  human  beings,  is  made  up  of  four  layers, 
these  being  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  cells 
which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  are 
pierced  by  three  glands.  There  is  the  sweat  gland, 
the  sebaceous  gland,  and  the  hair  follicle,  which  lat- 
ter deserves  to  be  specially  noted.  This  gland  is  of 
course  exceedingly  small,  but  out  of  it  springs  the 
fiber  which  along  with  all  its  companions  consti- 
tutes the  fleece  of  wool.  The  most  natural  idea, 
which  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  gland  we  are 
considering,  is  that  the  hair  or  wool  is  something 
which  grows  thru  the  skin,  and  that  after  prepara- 
tion «*.  forces  its  way  outward.  This  is  altogether 
wrong,  for  the  hair  follicle  is  really  a  depression  of 
the  skin.  The  human  skin  is  constantly  shedding 
off  old  tissue  in  the  form  of  cells,  and  replacing 
them  by  new  ones.  An  exactly  similar  process  is 
always  going  on  on  the  sheep,  but  owing  to  the 


great  number  of  hair  follicles  the  skin  also  produces 
a  complete  covering  of  fiber.  v 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hair  follicle  is  a  depres- 
sion of  the  skin,  and  upon  this  the  development  of 
the  fiber  depends.  The  shape  of  the  follicle  is 
worth  special  notice,  for  it  fs  bottle  shaped,  having 
a  narrow  neck  and  a  wide  base.  Down  In  this 
minute  recess  there  is  none  of  that  friction  which 
carries  away  the  dead  cells  which  are  thrown  off 
on  the  surface.  Besides  this,  the  warmth  of  the 
follicle  prevents  the  thrown-off  cells  from  losing 
their  vitality  as  soon  as  they  become  detached.  Yet 
the  throwing  off  process  is  always  going  on,  with 


Enlarged  Sectional  View  of  a  Sheep's  Skin,  Showing 
How  the  Wool  Fiber  Grown.  A — Siveat  Glands;  B — 
Yolk  Glands;  C — Hair  Follicles;  D — Wool  Fiber 

the  result  that  the  follicle  is  constantly  packed  with 
detached  cells  which  are  slowly  working  their  way 
towards  the  opening  at  the  top.  The  result  is  that 
they  become  closely  packed  together,  and  finally 
merge  thru  the  mouth  of  the  follicle  in  the  form 
of  wool  fiber. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fact  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made — that  is,  the  way  in  which  wool 
clings  together,  this  being  due  to  its  serrated  sur- 
face. The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  cells 
as  they  emerge  to  the  surface  causes  them  to 
shrink.  The  cells  which  follow  form  a  kind  of  bed 
for  those  that  have  gone  before,  thus  protecting  the 
lower  surface.  This  goes  on  all  the  time  that  cells 
are  being  thrown  off  within  the  follicle,  and  as  a  re- 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  ACTIVITIES 


Value  of  Marquis  Wheat 

MARQUIS  wheat  has  aroused  much  interest  in 
the  United  States  recently,  about  7,000,000 
bushels  being  harvested  in  1914.  This  has 
produced  an  abundance  of  seed  and  many  farmers 
have  been  considering  the  advisability  of  growiag 
this  variety  in  the  future.  For  this  reason  the  re- 
sults of  the  Government  tests  of  this  wheat,  pub- 
lished in  Farmers*  Bulletin  732,  will  be  of  special 
interest. 

Marquis  wheat,  says  the  bulletin,  is  a  hybrid  pro- 
duced on  the  Central  Experiment  Farm  at  Ottawa, 
Canada.  It  is  an  early  variety,  ripening  from  98  to 
135  days  after  sowing,  the  average  length  of  the 
growing  period  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  being 
about  115  days.  This  makes  it  three  or  four  days 
earlier  than  most  of  the  Fife  varieties,  the  group 
with  which  it  is  classed.  Because  of  this  earliness, 
Marquis  wheat  escapes  to  some  extent  the  drought 
of  dry  years,  the  rust  and  fall  rains  of  wet  seasons 
and  the  early  fall  frosts.  These  characteristics 
have  made  it  especially  valuable  in  the  prairie  prov- 
inces of  Canada.  In  the  United  States  they  have 
not  proved  to  be  so  great  an  advantage. 

In  the  northern  Prairie  States,  including  Iowa, 
Minnesota  arid  the  subhumid  parts  of  eastern  Ne- 
braska and  the  two  Dakotas,  the  Government  in- 
vestigators found  that  Marquis  wheat  slightly  out- 
yields  the  groups  of  spring  wheat  commonly  grown 
in  the  section.  Where  winter  wheat  can  be  grown, 
howev  r,  il  oulyields  any  spring  wheat,  Marquis  in- 
cluded. The  bulletin  recommends  caution  in  dis- 
carding well-known  varieties,  and  advises  the  farm- 
er who  wishes  to  try  Marquis  to  compare  it  care- 
fully with  tho  other  spring  wheats  and  to  hold  fast 
to  that  which  proves  best. 


In  the  semi-arid  section,  covering  most  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  Great  Plains  area,  and  includ- 
ing most  of  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  northeastern 
Colorado,  eastern  Wyoming  and  the  eastern  half  of 
Montana,  the  Durum  wheats  have  been  found  to 
outyield  all  the  spring  common  varieties,  including 
Marquis.  Here  again,  however,  winter  wheat  is  de- 
cidedly better  than  any  spring  wheat.  The  Marquis 
is  not  recommended,  therefore,  wherever  winter 
wheat  can  be  grown  or  wherever  Durum  wheat  is 
used.  Elsewhere  it  is  a  safe  variety  to  grow  and  is 
especially  well  adapted  to  central  South  Dakota, 
where  drought  and  rust  often  reduce  the  yield  of 
later-maturing  varieties. 

Marquis  wheat  is  not  recommended  for  any  dis- 
trict west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  wheat 
districts  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington 
the  hard  red  winter  wheats  of  the  Crimean  group 
are  now  widely  known  and  outyield  any  variety  of 
spring  wheat.  In  most  places,  however,  good  va- 
rieties of  spring  wheat  outyield  the  Marquis. 

Marquis  wheat  has  not  been  grown  to  any  extent 
under  irrigation,  but  in  western  South  Dakota  and 
in  Montana  has  given  good  results  under  these 
conditions,  according  to  the  limited  information 
available.  It  should  not  be  grown  under  irrigation 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  the  soft  white  wheats,  all  of  which  out- 
yield it. 

In  appearance  Marquis  wheat  closely  resembles 
the  Fife  wheats  of  the  northern  Great  Plains  States. 
It  is  a  beardless  spring  variety  with  hairless  white 
chaff  or  glumes  and  a  hard  red  kernel.  For  flour 
making  it  is  regarded  as  first  class.  Numerous  mill- 
ing tests  show  that  in  this  respect  it  is  equal  or 
slightly  superior  to  the  Fife  and  Bluestem  wheats 
Which  are  the  standard  hard  red  spring  wheats  for 
flour  making. 


"Titanic"  Wheat 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
been  advised  by  a  correspondent  in  California 
that  a  variety  of  wheat  is  being  advertised 
under  the  name  "Titanic."  The  assertion  is  made 
that  it  is  a  new  variety  of  wheat  discovered  in 
England  about  four  years  ago,  and  that  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  was  brought  to  the  United  States 
by  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Titanic.  The 
wheat  is  represented  as  having  extremely  high- 
yielding  power,  the  returns  reaching  as  high  as 
7,000-fold.  A  photograph  sent  by  this  correspond- 
ent shows  a  head  identical  in  appearance  with  the 
widely  exploited  "Alaska"  wheat.  Five  acres  of  the 
wheat  are  said  to  be  growing  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  seed,  it  is  believed,  will  be  offered 
at  high  prices  after  harvest.  The  Department  has 
no  further  or  more  definite  information  concerning 
this  variety,  but  farmers  and  dealers  are  cautioned 
to  be  on  their  guard  concerning  this  new  exploita- 
tion. 

Exterminate  Rabid  Coyotes 

THE  appropriation  by  Congress  in  the  Urgent 
Deficiency  Act  of  $75,000  for  the  control  of 
rabies  among  coyotes  in  the  West  has  en- 
abled the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  put  five  in- 
spectors and  190  hunters  in  the  field,  in  addition 
to  its  existing  organization.  These  men  are  to  serve 
in  Oregon,  Nevada,  California  and  Idaho,  and  along 
the  border  in  Utah.  In  addition  to  these  measures 
the  Nevada  Rabies  Commission  has  signified  its  in- 
tention of  expending  a  large  sum  of  money  under 
Continued  on  Page  409 
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Making  Money  From  Marketing 

Some  Hints  on  How  to  Get  the  Prices  Which  Pay  the  Profits 


High-Priced  Egg  Hints 

TO  INCREASE  the  hen  profits  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  "made  in  Mississippi"  eggs, 
farmers  and  poultrymen  may  well  "swat  the 
rooster-'  as  soon  as  the  breeding  season  is  over. 
Practically  all  breeding  will  be  done  before  June  10, 
and  after  that  time  the  8  or  10  cents  a  pound  that 
the  roosters  will  bring  on  the  market  will  add  to 
the  farm  poultry  income.  If  the  bird  is  too  valuable 
from  a  breeding  standpoint  to  sell  or  eat,  by  all 
means  pen  him  away  from  the  hens. 

Infertile  eggs  will  keep  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  fertile  eggs,  and  bring  a  higher  price  on  the  mar- 
ket. A  New  Orleans  firm  that  has  branches  in  Mis- 
sissippi pays  50  cents  a  case  more  for  eggs  from 
territory  where  the  roosters  are  kept  away  from  the 
hens  in  the  summer. 

"Swatting  the  rooster"  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure is  especially  important  since  the  recent  order 
of  the  United  States  Government  by  which  all  eggs 
found  to  be  over  5  per  cent  bad  will  be  confiscated, 
resulting  in  a  total  loss  to  the  producer.  The 
greater  part  of  this  loss  will  be  avoided  if  only 
infertile  eggs  are  put  on  the  market  this  season. 

The  produce  dealers  of  Kansas  have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  eggs  of  large  size  and  uniform  qual- 
ity are  the  most  profitable  to  handle.  The  price  of 
eggs  is  now  determined  by  their  weight  and  qual- 
ity. Eggs  of  large  size,  uniformly  fresh,  and  pos- 
sessing perfect  shells  are  styled 
firsts,  and  are  quoted  higher  than 
small,  dirty  eggs  of  doubtful  age, 
which  are  designated  as  seconds. 

Large  eggs  are  usually  produced 
by  large  hens  and  the  average  poul- 
tryman  will  find  it  profitable  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  his  birds  by  setting 
large  eggs  and  selecting  for  his  lay- 
ing flock  only  large  individuals.  It 
will  probably  be  necessary  in  most 
cases  to  produce  larger  flocks  in  or- 
der that  more  rigorous  selection  may 
be  practiced.  The  culls,  however, 
can  be  sold  at  a  profit  on  the  market. 
As  long  as  stunted,  immature  pullets 
are  kept,  small,  imperfect  eggs  will 
result. 


exchange  of  neighborhood  help  and  that  less  is 
charged  per  bushel  for  thrashing  out  of  the  stack 
than  out  of  the  shock,  more  than  counterbalance  any 
loss  that  may  result  from  the  additional  labor  in 
stacking. 

Storing  the  grain  on  the  farm  if  it  is  thrashed  out 
of  the  shock  also  may  be  practiced.  In  investiga- 
tions on  the  cost  of  such  storage,  Professor  Fitz  has 
found  that  the  original  cost  of  constructing  grana- 
ries, bins  or  tanks  will  range  between  10  and  12 
cents  per  bushel,  whether  these  bins  be  of  wood  or 
metal.  Unless  the  grain  is  put  into  these  bins  very 
dry,  however,  it  may  become  bin  burnt.  This  may 
result  also  in  the  regular  sweating  process  which 
grain  goes  thru  after  being  thrashed  out  of  the 
shock.  Chance  for  loss  in  this  way  is  lessened  if 
the  grain  is  stored  and  handled  in  farm  elevators, 
where  the  farms  or  farm  elevators  are  sufficiently 
large  to  justify  the  erection  of  an  elevator,  or  by 
shoveling,  stirring  or  otherwise  ventilating  the 
grain  in  the  bins.  As  a  rule,  the  preferable  method 
of  primary  storage  is  stacking. 

Ambition  of  Country  Buyers 

AT  LEAST  one  of  the  direct  country  buyers  is 
candid.    While  Patrick  Cudahy  of  Milwaukee 
may  not  be  the  spokesman  of  that  interest, 
what  he  says  on  any  subject  connected  with  hog 
trade  is  of  interest,  especially  as  the  Milwaukee 


Store  Wheat  on  Farm 


ABILITY  to  store  the  wheat  crop 
on  the  farm  will  be  perhaps  of 
greater  value  to  the  farmers 
this  year  than  ever  before,"  says  Ed- 
ward C.  Johnson,  dean  of  extension 
in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

"For  this  there  are  two  principal 
reasons— first,  the  shortage  of  freight 
cars,  resulting  from  the  congestion  of 
freight  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  sec- 
ond, the  lower  price  per  bushel  dur- 
ing the  early  thrashing  season.  This 
lower  price  necessarily  results  from 
inability  to  get  transportation  facili- 
ties, from  the  greater  risk  and  hence 
greater  margin  taken  by  elevators  to 
handle  grain  before  it  has  gone  thru 
the  sweating  process,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  grain  trade  knows  that  great 
quantities  of  wheat  will  be  marketed  during  July, 
August  and  September,  whatever  the  price 
may  be. 

"In  a  study  of  wheat  marketing,  Prof.  L.  A.  Fitz 
of  the  Agricultural  College  has  found  that  two- 
thirds  of  Kansas  grain  is  marketed  in  July,  August, 
September  and  October,  and  almost  without  ex- 
ception prices  are  lower  then  than  later  in  the 
year. 

"The  principal  remedy  for  this  condition  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmer  himself  and  consists  in  the 
storing  of  grain  on  the  farm  for  a  short  period  to 
several  months.  This  may  be  done  by  stacking  the 
grain,  by  storing  it  in  farm  elevators,  granaries,  or 
metal  bins,  or  by  a  combination  of  stacking  first 
and  storing  afterward.  Grain  well  stacked  imme- 
diately after  harvest  does  not  germinate  or  become 
bleached,  goes  thru  the  sweating  process  in  the 
stack  and  not  in  the  bin,  and  when  thrashed  and 
plar  <(\  on  the  market  averages  one  to  two  grades 
better  than  if  thrashed  out  of  the  shock.  This 
means  2  to  4  cents  more  per  bushel.  The  difference 
is  especially  marked  in  a  season  of  wet  harvest. 
Even  if  bleached  in  the  shock  before  stacking,  the 
grain  regains  much  of  its  original  color  in  the 
stack." 

The  expen.se  of  stacking  and  thrashing  may  be  a 
little  more  than  if  the  grain  is  thrashed  out  of  the 
shock,  Dean  Johnson  admits.  The  fact,  however, 
that  many  can  use  their  labor  more  effectively  over 
a  period  of  stacking  than  over  a  shorter  period  of 
thrashing  out  of  the  shock,  that  some  can  stack  by 


Ilex  a  MIrIiO  Fine  Rooster,  hut  He  Is  Worth  More  Dead  Than  Alive  If  He 
Can't  Be  Kept  Away  From  the  Hens.  Down  in  Mississippi  Ills  Presence  Is 
Costing  Farmers  a  t  ent  and  a  Half  on  Every  Dozen  of  Kkks  Produced 


Cudahy  concern  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  direct 
country  buying  campaign. 

A  Scotch  proverb  asserts  that  a  man  may  be 
hanged  for  what  he  says,  but  not  for  what  he  thinks. 
Mr.  Cudahy  does  not  conceal  his  thoughts.  In  an 
interview  published  recently,  the  Milwaukee  man 
asserts  that  "Packers  have  bid  the  market  up  on 
each  other  until  hogs  are  3  cents  per  pound  higher 
than  they  should  be."  He  makes  the  unqualified 
statement  that  "Hogs  should  never  sell  above  7 
cents  per  pound." 

There,  Mr.  Hog  Raiser,  you  have  the  platform  of 
the  direct  country  buying  packer.  His  plan  has 
been  defeated  this  year,  according  to  Mr.  Cudahy, 
because  "Packers  have  bid  the  market  up."  An 
ideal  trade,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  direct  country 
buying  packer,  would  be  a  7-cent  limit.  Mr.  Cud- 
ahy adds:  "You  can  make  them  today  for  7  cents, 
with  present  high-priced  corn."  These  statements 
the  grower  should  read,  digest  and  then  chew  the 
cud  of  reflection  well. 

The  Milwaukee  oracle  indulged  in  no  cheap  talk 
when  he  gave  this  interview  to  Editor  Michaels. 
Unconsciously,  or  otherwise,  he  exposed  the  object 
of  the  direct  country-buying  campaign — a  laudable 
one  from  the  packers'  viewpoint.  No  packer  can  be 
blamed  for  planning  to  buy  his  hogs  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost;  but  producers  will  raise  doubt  as  to 
the  soundness  of  their  judgment  if  they  assist  the 
packer  in  carrying  out  his  plans  after  he  has  can- 
didly announced  them. 

So  far  as  the  current  market  is  concerned,  the 
direct  country  buying  packer  has  scored  a  failure. 


The  "open  and  competitive"  market  has  demonstrat- 
ed its  ability  to  maintain  in  good  working  order  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  which  the  direct  country 
buying  packer  would  muzzle.  Mr.  Cudahy  contends 
that  "Packers  have  bid  the  market  up  on  each 
other."  That  sophistry  will  deceive  nobody.  The 
reason  packers  have  been  paying  anywhere  from 
$9.50  to  $10.25 -per  hundredweight  for  their  droves 
is  because  competition  has  been  effective  at  the 
open  market.  Had  the  direct  country  buyer  been 
able  to  secure  a  large  slice  of  the  crop,  as  he  con- 
templated at  the  inception  of  the  season,  Mr.  Cud- 
ahy's  dream  of  a  "7-cent  maximum  price,"  might 
have  reached  the  consummation  stage. 

The  Cudahy  Brothers  Company  of  Milwaukee 
(which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Company)  has  been  an  aggressor  in  the 
sphere  of  direct  country  buying;  consequently  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  regard  Mr.  Cudahy  as  an  apos- 
tle of  the  system.  In  a  recent  hearing  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  this  company  was 
portrayed  as  the  beneficiary  of  certain  railroad 
privileges  calculated  to  eliminate  or  impair  compe- 
tition at  the  present  open  and  competitive  markets. 
This  phase  interests  the  shipper  who  may  be  in- 
different as  to  whether  hogs  sell  at  7  cents  or  10 
cents  per  pound.  At  the  hearing  referred  to,  the 
railroad  company  was  charged  with  providing  dou- 
ble-decking and  yarding  facilities  at  Winona,  Minn., 
for  the  Cudahy  Brothers  Packing  Company,  who 
have  similar  privileges  at  other  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa  points.  Such  facili- 
ties are  designed  to  handicap  the 
private  shipper.  At  such  concentra- 
tion points  Cudahy  Brothers  have  the 
privilege  of  sorting  hogs  and  filling 
loads,  which  private  shippers  are  not 
permitted  to  do.  Private  shippers 
breaking  or  filling  loads  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  "Sum  of  two  local 
rates."  Direct  country  buying  pack- 
ers enjoy  thru-rate  privileges,  free 
yards  and  gratuitous  switching. 

Mr.  Cudahy's  interview  is  a  frank 
admission  of  the  direct  country 
buying  packing  interest  that  the 
effort  to  put  a  maximum  value  on 
the  hog  crop  of  the  country  has  been 
a  failure.  He  admits  that  he  would 
put  the  maximum  at  7  cents  per 
pound;  his  logic  being  that  hogs  can 
be  made  for  that  price  at  present 
price  of  corn,  neglecting,  however,  to 
inform  the  grower  whether  or  not 
the  policy  of  the  direct  country  buy- 
er means  an  allowance  to  the  grower 
of  the  feed  bill  regulated  by  current 
cost  of  corn. 

If  the  hog  growers  of  the  United 
States  desire  a  market,  such  as  Mr. 
Cudahy  proposed,  they  have  only  to 
support  his  direct  country  buying 
propaganda;  the  packers  will  do  the 
rest. 

The  proposition  of  the  Milwaukee 
man  is  anything  but  complex.  He 
would  eliminate  "crazy"  packers  who 
"bid  the  market  up  on  each  other" 
and  "pay  outrageous  prices,"  substi- 
tuting, presumably,  an  "evener," 
who  at  intervals  would  announce  the  prices  to  be 
paid  at  loading  points,  leaving  the  grower  nothing 
to  do  but  haul  in  his  hogs  and  take  "whatever  was 
handed  to  him,"  the  maximum  this  season  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cudahy  of  Milwaukee)  being  7  cents  per 
pound. 

The  National  Livestock  Exchange  does  not  be- 
lieve the  hog  growers  of  the  country  desire  that 
kind  of  a  market.  They  have  recently  had  sub- 
stantial proof  that  competition  at  the  open  market 
is  healthy,  and  that  its  maintenance  of  a  "supply 
and  demand  basis,"  regardless  of  what  corn  cost,  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  industry.  At  least  one 
packer  who  practices  direct  country  buying  has 
"spoken  his  mind"  on  the  subject,  thereby  doing 
the  producer  a  good  turn.  His  eyes  ought  to  be 
thoroly  open  to  the  menace  of  direct  country  buy- 
ing, which  this  season  (according  to  Mr.  Cudahy) 
had  7  cents  as  its  object,  a  price  that  would  have 
paid  for  the  corn,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Milwaukee 
man. 

One  Chicago  packer  asserted  recently  that  direct 
country  buying  gave  him  a  "material  advantage." 
Mr.  Cudahy  now  adds  an  interesting  chapter  to  the 
serial  by  declaring  what  hogs  would  have  been 
worth  had  the  direct  country  buyers  had  their  way. 

Seven  cents  a  pound!  Paste  that  in  your  hat,  Mr. 
Hog  Grower,  and  you  have  the  assurance  of  an  ag- 
gressive direct  country  buyer  that  you  can  make 
hogs  at  that  figure  with  present  high-priced  corn.— 
National  Livestock,  Exchange  Committee. 
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DOING  IT  ELECTRICALLY 

Both  Power  and  Light  in  This  Form  Are  Very  Desirable  and  Advantageous 


ELECTRICITY  is  the  symbol  of  progress.  It 
makes  for  efficiency,  eliminates  drudgery  and 
because  of  its  many  practical  features  be- 
comes a  source  of  utility  upon  the  farm.  Wherever 
progressive  citizens  have  located  electricity  has 
been  tried  out.  While  there  is  no  limit  to  its  use- 
fulness, it  renders  one  of  its  greatest  services  by 
lighting  homes  and  thereby  promoting  the  greatest 
measure  of  comfort.  The  practical  value  of  effi- 
cient lights  in  the  farm  home  has  attracted  much 
attention  of  late.  While  some  farmers  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  are  enjoying  the  convenience 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fairly  prosper- 
ous farmers  who  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the 
twentieth  century  necessity. 

As  methods  for  generating  and  transmitting  elec- 
tricity gradually  improved,  central  station  com- 
panies extended  their  lines  into  the  rural  districts. 
In  many  communities  farmers  have  electric  service 
at  their  doors  and  can  "roast"  the  company  when 
something  goes  wrong.  The  notion  that  a  farmer 
cannot  enjoy  the  advantages  of  electricity  without 
the  service  of  a  central  station  is  rapidly  passing 
into  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten.  Individual  light- 
ing plants  have  proven  their  merit  wherever  they 
have  been  given  a  trial;  and  as  the 
advantages  of  the  individual  electric 
lighting  plant  become  more  generally 
known,  their  popularity  correspond- 
ingly increases. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
business  farmer  must  have  up-to- 
date  equipment  if  he  hopes  to  keep 
up  with  the  times.  Modern  lights 
are  an  indispensable  part  of  farm 
equipment.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  In  the  first  place  the  more 
enlightened  a  race  becomes,  the 
greater  their  desire  for  practical 
comforts.  Citizens  of  rural  commu- 
nities are  fully  as  enlightened  as 
residents  of  towns  and  cities;  mod- 
ern comforts  have  a  universal  appeal 
to  both  the  rural  and  urban  popu- 
lation. A  brief  summary  showing 
how  methods  of  lighting  have  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  along  other 
lines  will  show  that  an  adequate 
lighting  service  is  one  of  the  real 
necessities. 

It  is  true  that  the  Eskimo  still 
pours  a  little  oil  in  a  saucer,  drops 
in  a  wick,  and  blinks  at  the  feeble 
light  which  the  contrivance  gives. 
But  the  Eskimo  doesn't  live  long  any- 
way; he  hasn't  much  to  live  for.  Our 
ancestors  who  opened  up  the  devel- 
opment of  this  country  used  candles; 
but  other  methods  of  lighting  were 
not  procurable.    Next  in  order  came 
the    old-style    kerosene    lamp;  a 
smelly,  cumbersome  makeshift  which 
has    done    more    to    weaken  and 
ruin    the    eyes    of    thousands  of 
citizens  than  any  other  one  thing. 
The  feeble,   yellow    light   from  an 
old-fashioned  kerosene 
lamp      is     not  ade- 
quate    for  purposes 
where    the   eyes  must 
come  into  steady  use. 
Various    lighting  sys- 
tems   have  been  tried 
out  since  the  old-style 
kerosene     lamp  com- 
menced to  wane  in  pop- 
ularity.     Several  of 
these  lighting  systems 
have    proven  practica- 
ble; the  electrical  sys- 
tem heads  the  list. 

At  the  present  time 
practically  any  farmer 
can  install  an  electric 
lighting  system  if  he  so 
desires.  The  prices 
have  become  so  moder- 
ate that  the  tenant 
farmer  as  well  as  the 
wealthy  land  owner  can 
afford  an  outfit.  The 
subject  of  purchasing 
and  installing  electric 
lighting  plants  is  ex- 
tensive in  its  scope;  to 
cover  it  we  hart  best 
take  up  one  division  of 
the  subject  at  a  time. 
Practicability  of  an  in- 
dividual plant  will  be 
discussed  first  of  all. 

In  this  connection  it 
is  well  to  state  that  the 


By  Clement  White 

modern  farm  light  plant  is  a  complete  unit,  ready 
to  commence  its  work  upon  short  notice.  Many  of 
the  manufacturers  mount  their  plants  on  a  skid 
with  switchboard,  generator  and  batteries  connect- 
ed. A  small  plant  (engine  included)  can  be  pur- 
chased for  around  $150.  In  some  cases  plants  may 
be  purchased  even  cheaper;  but  authorities  general- 
ly advise  the  purchase  of  a  more  expensive  outfit — 
one  which  is  substantial,  powerful,  and  which  will 
give  uninterrupted  service  year  after  year.  The 
farmer  who  owns  his  property  will  probably  favor 
an  outfit  which  costs  from  $275  to  $500.  Then  he 
will  have  an  outfit  of  sufficient  capacity  for  lighting 
the  farm  home,  barns,  special  outbuildings;  and 
this  outfit  will  also  operate  the  vacuum  cleaner, 
electric  irons,  etc.;  in  short,  bringing  to  the  farmer 
and  his  family  all  the  ultra-modern  conveniences  of 
the  city  home. 

The  elimination  of  labor  should  be  included  under 
the  heading  of  practicability.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  women  on  the  average  farm  are  obliged  to 
spend  five  or  six  hours  each  week  cleaning  kero- 


Eleotricity 
These  Two 


Lightens  the  Lahor  of  the  Hands  as  Well  as  the  F.yes.  Compare 
"Washing  Scenes  to  Get  a  Good  Idea  ot  How  It  Lightens  Labor 


sene  lamps,  where  the  old-style  method  of  lighting 
is  favored.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  number 
of  hours  expended  at  this  disagreeable,  nonprofit- 
able  work  will  be  around  250  to  275.  When  women 
live  in  a  house  they  are  going  to  keep  it  clean,  re- 
gardless of  the  remonstrances  of  the  men  folks; 
an  electrically  operated  vacuum  cleaner  greatly  fa- 
cilitates the  cleaning  process.  Farmers'  wives  and 
daughters  are  as  fully  entitled  to  the  advantages  of 
electricity  as  city  women. 

Contrary  to  some  opinions,  the  electric  farm  plant 
is  not  difficult  to  operate  and  care  for.  Any  careful 
man  or  boy  can  handle  them  satisfactorily.  The 
electric  system  gives  greater  freedom  from  possible 
danger  from  fire  than  any  other  system. 

An  adequate  lighting  system  in  the  library  or 
general  living-room  of  the  farm  home  has  been  a 
long  felt  want.  Electricity  delivers  the  light  from 
above,  so  the  entire  inside  space  of  a  room  is  light- 
ed. Consider  the  advantage  of  having  an  electric 
light  above  the  reading  table.  The  business  farmer 
and  the  members  of  his  family  spend  many  hours 
during  the  course  of  a  year  at  the  reading  table. 
The  various  matters  attendant  on  managing  a  pro- 
ductive farm  are  so  numerous  that  considerable 
bookkeeping,  letter  writing,  etc.,  is 
necessitated.  The  average  farmer 
reads  more  than  his  city  brother; 
and  reading  becomes  a  pleasure 
only  when  a  bright  light  is  available. 

The  farmer  of  past  decades  didn't 
pay  so  much  attention  to  records, 
etc.,  as  the  present-day  business 
farmer.  Usually  he  wrote  only  a  few 
letters  during  the  course  of  a  year. 
His  reading  was  confined  largely  to 
perusing  the  columns  of  the  small 
town  weekly  paper.  But  the  present- 
day  farmer  has  his  daily  papers;  he 
must  read  and  study  a  few  good  farm 
papers  if  he  hopes  to  keep  up  with 
other  successful  men.  The  members 
of  his  family  also  read  various  mag- 
azines and  journals.  If  all  this  read- 
ing and  studying  takes  place  by  the 
light  of  an  old-style  lamp,  eyesight 
is  certain  to  suffer.  Many  country 
citizens  have  weakened,  and  in  some 
instances  almost  ruined,  their  eyes 
by  reading  and  studying  by  a  poor 
light.  So  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  the  lighting  system  which  saves 
eyesight  and  increases  the  pleasure 
of  reading,  studying,  playing  musical 
instruments,  etc.,  is  certainly  practi- 
cal. 

Modern  methods   upon   the  farm 
take  on  a  new  meaning  when  the 
subject  of  making  the  farm  pay  a 
profit  is  analyzed.    Land  is  valuable 
in  well-settled  sections  of  the  coun- 
try; and  in  order  to  get  a  revenue 
from   this    high-priced    land,  mod- 
ern   methods     must    be  adopted. 
Consider  the  advisability  of  install- 
ing electric   lights    in   the  various 
outbuildings.     On  the 
average   farm  a  great 
deal  of  choring  must  be 
done     after  nightfall. 
When  the  busy  season 
is  at  hand  many  farm- 
ers find  it  necessary  to 
milk  the  cows,  feed  and 
harness       the  work 
horses,    care    for  the 
hogs,    etc.,   before  the 
morning    sun  dispels 
night's  mantle.  For  the 
want  of  a  better  substi- 
tute, the  kerosene  lan- 
tern has  been  used  by 
busy    farmers  during 
past  years.   At  the  best 
the    lantern    does  not 
light  a  sufficient  area 
to  facilitate  the  work  of 
choring.   The  lantern  is 
dangerous  when  in  the 
hands  of  a  careless  per- 
son; and  it  is  unhandy 
at  all  times. 

These  various  annoy- 
ances are  avoided  when 
electric  lights  are  in- 
stalled about  the  farm- 
yard and  in  the  various 
barns  and  sheds.  By 
merely  turning  a  switch 
the  farmer  can  light  up 
any  space  he  chooses, 
and  proceed  with  his 
l  Continued  on  Page  407 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


C>  ERMANY  came  off  winner  in  the  first  real  test 
f  between  the  fleets  of  Germany  and  Great 
*  Britain.  Both  sides  claim  the  victory,  how- 
ever. Looking  at  the  battle  after  all  claims  and 
counter-claims  are  in,  even  tho  the  German  fleet 
fled  before  the  big  British  vessels  could  come  up, 
and  even  tho  as  many  German  warships  of  the  first 
class  were  sunk  as  claimed  by  the  British,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  Germany  won  a  great  naval 
victory.  Germany  had  everything  to  win  and 
nothing  to  lose  as  long  as  she  inflicted  heavy 
damage  on  Great  Britain  and  got  away  without 
losing  most  of  her  fleet.  Germany  as  a  naval 
power  is  young;  much  younger  than  any  other 
naval  power — the  United  States  and  Japan,  for 
example.  Germany  had  no  naval  traditions  to  live 
up  to  before  this  battle;  now  she  has  these  tradi- 
tions, and  the  German  people  are  for  the  navy  that 
has  cost  them  so  heavily  in  taxes  during  the  past 
ten  years. 

Some  thirty  war  vessels  of  all  classes  were  sunk 
in  the  engagement  off  the  coast  of  Denmark,  and 
the  tonnage  of  the  British  vessels  sunk  was  con- 
siderably the  heavier,  tho  first  reports  made  the 
losses  of  the  British  much  heavier  than  the  Ger- 
man, the  news  coming  from  Berlin  by  wireless 
before  any  news  leaked  out  from  London.  Probably 
7.000  seamen  were  lost,  the  British  losses  being 
heaviest  here  not  only  in  numbe/s  but  in  rank  of 
men,  as  three  admirals  went  down  with  the  big 
British  ships,  as  well  as  several  captains  and  many 
officers  of  lesser  rank.  Admiral  Beatty,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  British  fighters,  came  thru  the 
battle,  however.  "  That  the  British  lost  twenty  and 
the  Germans  eighteen  vessels  is  claimed  by  the 
opposite  sides.  Two  battleships,  two  dreadnaught 
battle  cruisers  of  the  most  powerful  type,  two  of 
the  latest  light  cruisers,  nine  destroyers  and  a 
submarine  were  lost  by  the  Germans,  the  British 
statement  says,  against  fourteen  vessels  of  all 
types  lost  by  the  British.  The  Germans  claim  the 
British  lost  the  battle  cruisers  Queen  Mary,  Inde- 
fatigable, and  the  superdreadnaught  Warspite,  but 
the  British  report  the  Warspite  brought  home, 
tho  the  Invincible  was  lost;  and  this  probably  is 
true,  the  one  being  mistaken  for  the  other.  The 
cruisers  Defense,  Black  Prince  and  Warrior  were 
also  lost  by  the  British,  according  to  both  sides; 
and  six  British  destroyers  were  sent  to  the  bottom, 
tho  Germany  claims  two  others  not  admitted  by  the 
British.  The  British  dreadnaught  Marlborough 
was  also  damaged,  but  was  towed  to  port.  The 
Germans  also  towed  several  damaged  vessels  to 
port  that  would  otherwise  have  sunk,  the  Lutzow, 
a  battle  cruiser,  being  the  most  important  of  these. 

Mastery  of  the  sea  is  still  with  the  British,  which 
makes  this  battle  of  little  importance  from  chances 
of  blockade  breaking,  the  moral  victory  being 
about  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  winners  when 
the  superior  size  of  the  British  fleet  is  considered, 
and  the  facilities  for  faster  building  of  warships 
by  the  British  are  figured.  Naval  experts  point  out 
that  the  British  were  caught  napping,  and  the 
Germans,  after  waiting  months  for  their  chance, 
staged  the  kind  of  a  battle  they  wanted  and  got 
away  with  it  in  the  fog  and  mist.  Zeppelins 
played  an  important  part  in  the  battle,  these  flying 
so  high  above  the  sea  that  they  were  not  seen  by 
the  British  fleet,  and  being  able  to  signal  back  to 
their  fleet  when  the  time  to  strike  came.  Then,  with 


destroyers  of  express  train  speed  speeding  ahead 
under  cover  of  banks  of  mist,  the  German  fleet 
struck  fast  and  hard,  darting  in  and  out  in  zig  zag 
courses  after,  they  had  launched  their  torpedoes. 
The  British  gunners  had  little  chance  until  their 
vessels  were  in  their  death  throes,  tho  doing 
terrific  damage  when  they  came  into  action,  one 
salvo  from  one  of  the  sinking  British  battle  cruis- 
ers accounting  for  five  destroyers,  it  is  claimed. 
Before  the  main  British  fleet  of  Admiral  Jellicoe 
could  come  up,  the  Germans  fled  back  to  their 
base  in  the  Keil  Canal. 

Hudson  Maxim,  in  discussing  the  plan  of  battle, 
declared  that  the  British  people  had  consistently 
underrated  the  strength  of  the  German  fleet  and 
had  overrated  their  own  strength.  He  drew  a 
picture  of  the  German  battle  line  waiting  for  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  with  an  advance  guard  of 
Zeppelins,  self-propelling  mines,  and  submarines, 
far  ahead  of  the  main  line  of  capital  ships  pro- 
tected by  squadrons  of  cruisers  and  destroyers. 

"Months  ago,"  Mr.  Maxim  said,  "I  predicted 
that  the  Germans,  when  they  were  ready  for  battle 
with  their  main  fleet,  would  attack  in  some  new 
order,  probably  in  Macedonian  phalanx  forma- 
tion. I  believed  they  would  make  full  use  in  the 
battle  of  the  cooperation  of  every  division  of  the 
navy  that  they  could  bring  to  bear.  For  a  long 
time  I  have  been  aware  that  the  German  navy 
has  been  building  a  formidable  type  of  self-pro- 
pelling mine,  the  largest  able  to  carry  500  pounds 
of  picric  acid.  It  is  more  than  probable  the  Ger- 
mans waited  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  launched 
a  great  number  of  these  underwater  mines,  200  or 
300  feet  apart  along  the  entire  line,  and  then,  when 
these  mines  and  the  advance  guard  of  submarines 
had  done  their  work,  the  dreadnaughts  went  into 
action." 

EARL  KITCHENER,  war  minister  of  Great 
Britian,  was  lost  in  the  sinking  of  the  Hamp- 
shire, armored  cruiser,  by  a  mine  or  torpedo 
off  the  West  Orkney  Islands,  and  that  loss  is  prob- 
ably Britain's  most  serious  since  the  opening  of 
the  war,  overshadowing  even  the  sinking  of  the 
great  battle  craft  off  Denmark.  For  with  Kitchener 
was  his  staff  that  has  been  running  the  war  for 
Britain  since  the  day  war  was  declared  by  Great 
Britain.  Earl  Kitchener  was  on  his  way  to  Russia, 
Admiral  Jellicoe  reported  in  giving  out  the  news 
of  his  loss.  The  loss  of  Kitchener  leaves  Great 
Britain  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  man  to  choose  for 
his  place,  as  he  has  been  the  one  outstanding  man 


of  the  empire  to  handle  the  Cabinet  position  of 
war  secretary, 

VERDUN  seems  certain  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans,  as  the  past  week  has  seen 
more  territory  gained  by  the  German  army 
than  was  taken  by  them  at  this  point  in  two 
months.  The  French  have  apparently  concluded 
to  give  up  Verdun  to  the  Germans  if  the  Germans 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price  in  men  necessary  to 
take  it.  To  the  northeast  of  Verdun  the  Germans 
have  steadily  gained  until  they  are  within  six 
miles  of  the  main  city,  long  since  abandoned.  The 
past  four  or  five  days  have  seen  a  lull  on  this  front 
while  the  Germans  reorganized  and  got  a  firmer 
foothold  on  the  ground  taken.  The  fall  of  Verdun 
will  merely  mean  a  straightening  out  of  the  French 
line  for  a  more  impregnable  defense  than  the  one 
already  shown  in  the  defense  of  Verdun,  according 
to  military  experts.  The  victory  has  been  prom- 
ised the  German  people,  however,  by  the  German 
military  staff,  and  the  relentless  hammering  indi- 
cates they  do  not  intend  to  fall  down  on  this  prom- 
ise on  the  eve  of  a  big  war  loan. 

GERMANY  will  vote  another  huge  war  credit, 
the  Kaiser  asking  for  12,000,000,000  marks, 
or  about  two  billions  of  dollars,  of  the 
Reichstag  in  a  bill  just  introduced.  Various  new 
tax  bills  are  before  that  law-making  body,  a  new 
tax  on  war  profits  being  one  of  them.  An  eight- 
weeks  period  of  meatless  meals  for  Germany  is 
also  asked  in  order  to  get  the  supply  up  to  normal 
for  winter,  it  is  reported. 

RUSSIA  is  active  once  more  on  the  east  front. 
From  the  Pripet  marshes  to  the  Roumanian 
boundary  some  25,000  prisoners  were  taken 
in  a  general  Russian  advance,  according  to  the 
official  Russian  report.  The  loss  of  the  British 
cruiser  with  Kitchener  and  his  staff,  while  on  their 
way  to  Russia  leads  to  the  assumption  that  the 
East  front  was  once  more  to  get  into  the  war 
news  to  help  take  the  pressure  off  the  Italian  and 
French  fronts. 

EAST  AFRICA,  the  last  German  colony,  is  about 
ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies, 
British,   French   and   Belgian   forces  being 
reported  successfully  advancing  into  this  last  Ger- 
man colony. 


<-rrmnn  Kant  Africa,  u  l><  r.  Belgian.  French 
arid  Hi-Minn  Forrm  Are  Gradually  'Inking  Aun> 
'•erman>'»  I, ant  Colony.  1,  2,  3  and  4 — Where 
tilled  Foreea  Are  l-'or«-ln»c  the  War 


The  \  or  til  Sen,  Where  the  German  Fleet  Won  Tradition  for  Ita  Young;  NatT  In  n  Battle  That  Sent 
Borne  ::s  Modern  Warahipa  to  tin-  Bottom.  Big  Irrow  Point*  to  Retreat  of  German*  to  the  Kiel  Canal, 
and  Arrow  Line  •howa  Path  of  BrltUh  Fleet  To  and  From  the  Battle 
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Hold  Milk  Standard  Hearing 


Minnesota  Corn  Show 

BANKERS  of  the  Northwest  will  conduct  a 
Corn  Show  in  St.  Paul  December  11  to  16.  The 
show  will  be  held,  and  probably  will  be  made 
a  permanent  event,  as  the  result  of  many  requests 
from  farmers  thruout  the  Northwest.  The  territory 
for  exhibits  will  be  the  same  as  last  year.  It  is 
divided  into  districts  as  follows:  Minnesota,  six 
districts;  northwestern  Wisconsin,  two;  North  Da- 
kota, six;  Montana,  six;  South  Dakota,  six;  Idaho, 
three;  Washington  three,  and  Oregon  two.  The 
competition,  which  is  confined  to  districts  only,  will 
be  divided  into  men's  and  boys'  classes.  To  the  ex- 
hibitors of  winning  ears  will  be  given  136  loving 
cups.  The  competition  will  not  be  between  States 
or  districts,  and  each  contestant  must  exhibit  ten 
ears  of  any  variety  of  corn  grown  in  a  field  of  one 
or  more  acres. 

Agent  for  Every  County 

EIGHTY  PER  CENT  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,"  said  Carl  C. 
Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  a  speech  before  the  Advertising  Association  at 
Chicago,  "is  used  to  show  farmers  how  they  can 
increase  their  profits  from  5  to  25  per  cent  and 
more."  He  told  the  advertising  men  what  the  de- 
partment was  doing  to  the  crooked  business  men 
dealing  with  the  farmer  and  farm  products.  "The 
idea  of  the  department  now  is  that  the  Government 
should  have  an  agent  in  every  county  of  the  coun- 
try to  get  the  farmer  into  direct  touch  with  the 
scientific  methods  that  the  experts  are  working 
out.  It  will  not  be  long  now  before  we  will  be 
having  an  annual  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  to 
spend,  and  then  there  will  be  enough  to  put  the 
system  into  working  order." 

Jerseys  Average  $641 

MESSRS.  T.  S.  COOPER  &  SONS'  Decoration 
Day  sale  of  Jerseys  was  held  under  ideal 
conditions,  at  Coopersburg,  Pa.  The  sale 
proved  to  be  one  of  ttie  most  successful  sales  of 
dairy  cattle  on  record.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  Island-bred  Jerseys  sold  for  an  average  of 
$641.19.  The  first  fifty  sold  averaged  over  $900, 
while  the  first  eighty-five  averaged  over  $800.  Nine- 
teen cows  sold  for  sums  over  $1,000. 

All  Want  Farm  Loans 

FARM  mortgage  bankers  today  are  confronted 
with  the  proposition  of  being  unable  to  supply 
the  demands  of  their  investors.  An  abundant 
supply  of  idle  capital  is  awaiting  investment  in 
farm  mortgage  securities  and  the  farm  mortgage 
banker's  hands  are  tied  because  of  his  inability  to 
produce  in  a  sufficient  quantity  the  high-grade  mort- 
gages that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  produce  in 
normal  times,"  says  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the 
Farm  Mortgage  Bankers'  Association  of  America. 

Ask  Packer  Probe 

MEMBERS  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Asso- 
ciation have  contributed  $100,000  to  the 
fund  of  the  American  National  Livestock 
Association  for  an  investigation  into  the  alleged 
control  of  livestock  markets  by  the  leading  packers 
of  the  country.  The  national  body  has  interested 
Congress  in  the  matter,  and  hearings  have  been 
started  on  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  appro- 
priate $250,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  a  probe. 

War  on  Hog  Cholera 

METHODS  of  eradicating  hog  cholera  in  the 
S.tate  of  Kentucky  were  discussed  recently 
at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board  in  Louisville.  The  proposed  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  will  be  ratified.  In  event  of 
this.  Dr.  Musselman,  State  Veterinarian,  said  the 
Government  would  send  experts  into  the  State  to 
help  eradicate  the  disease. 

International  Directors  Meet 

PRELIMINARY  classifications  and  prize  money 
were  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  International  Live- 
stock Exposition  Association.  President  A.  G.  Leon- 
ard presided.  This  will  be  the  first  International 
Show  since  1913,  the  1914  and  1915  Shows  having 
been  abandoned,  owing  to  the  foot-aud-moutli  dis- 
ease outbreak. 


MILK  and  dairy  men  from  all  over  the  \ 
country  gathered  in  Chicago  June  13 
and  14  to  attend  a  public  hearing  on 
definitions  and  standards  for  milk,  cream, 
condensed  milk  and  other  milk  products  be- 
fore a  joint  committee  representing  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Of- 
ficial Agricultural  Chemists  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
Officials.  Those  who  desired  presented  their 
views  in  writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, Bureau  of  Chemistry  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  or  before  the  dates  set  for 
the  hearings.  Ice  cream  and  butter  were  not 
considered  at  this  hearing. 

The  representatives  of  the  committee  de- 
sired to  obtain  from  the  trade  and  others 
definite  and  accurate  information  concerning 
the  composition,  standards,  grades  and  de- 
scriptive terms  or  names  of  the  various  milk 
products  on  the  American  market  so  that 
appropriate  definitions  and  standards  may  be 
determined  and  presented  to  the  three  as- 
sociations for  approval. 

Subjects  were  discussed  in  the  following 
order:  June  13,  "Definitions,  Standards  and 
Grades  of  Milk  and  Cream;"  June  14,  "Sweet- 
ened Condensed  Milk,"  "Condensed  Skimmed 
Milk,"  "Sweetened  Condensed  Skimmed  Milk," 
"Dried  Milk,"  "Dried  Skimmed  Milk,"  "Dried 
Cream,"  "Homogenized  and  Pasteurized  Milk 
Products,"  and  "Cheese." 


Wisconsin  County  Agents 

IN  THE  State  of  Wisconsin  County  Agricultural 
Agents  are  fast  finding  a  home.  Already 
fifteen  counties  have  organized  County  Agricul- 
tural Bureaus  and  hired  Agents.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Ashland,  C.  B.  Post;  Varron,  R.  L.  Cuff; 
Douglas,  John  M.  Walz;  Eau  Claire,  G.  R.  Ingalls; 
Forest,  John  Swenehart  Jr.;  Langdale,  F.  G.  Swo- 
boda;  Lincoln,  A.  H.  Cole;  Oneida,  W.  D.  Juday; 
Polk,  John  Klinka;  Portage,  J.  M.  Coyner;  Price, 
Griffith  Richards;  Sawyer,  C.  P.  West;  Taylor, 
R.  A.  Kolb;  Vilas,  Oscar  Gunderson;  and  Walworth, 
L.  L.  Oldham. 

U.  S.  Judges  for  Argentina 

A CABLEGRAM  from  the  management  of  the 
great  breeding  show  of  Argentina,  to  be  held 
in  August,  asks  that  a  quartet  of  American 
judges  be  sent  down  to  tie  the  ribbons  on  the  Short- 
horns, the  Herefords  and  Aberdeen-Angus,  the  Lin- 
coln sheep  and  the  draft  horses.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  International  Livestock  Exposition, 
at  a  recent  meeting,  made  the  following  selections: 
Shorthorn  judge,  C.  F.  Curtiss;  Hereford  and  Angus 
judge,  Frank  Van  Natta;  Lincoln  sheep  judge,  Rob- 
ert Miller;  draft  horse  judge,  Robert  B.  Ogilvie. 

Georgia  Now  Dry 

ON  MAY  1,  the  State  of  Georgia  was  added  to 
the  list  of  prohibition  States.  The  law,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  stringent  in  any  of  the 
States  now  on  the  dry  list,  went  into  effect  at  mid- 
night on  the  first  of  the  month.  The  anti-shipping 
provisions  in  the  law  serve  to  close  the  locker 
clubs,  beer  saloons  and  stop  the  dispensing  of 
liquor  by  more  influential  organizations. 

Farm  Girls  to  Fair 

FIFTY  girls  from  the  rural  school  districts  of 
New  York  State  will  be  entertained  at  the  State 
Fair  next  fall,  according  to  the  plans  perfected 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Fair  commission.  That 
number  of  boys  are  entertained  each  year  by  the 
commission.  The  girls  will  be  selected  from  schools 
thruout  the  State  where  agriculture  is  taught. 

National  Dairy  Show  Days 

BREED  days  have  been  approved  for  the  Nation- 
al Dairy  Show  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  this  year: 
Monday,  October  16,  Guernsey  day;  Tuesday, 
October    17,    Holstein-Friesian    day;  Wednesday, 
October  18,  Ayrshire  day;  Thursday,  October  19, 
Jersey  day. 

Shorthorn  Herd  Book  Out 

SECRETARY  HARDING  of  the  American  Short- 
horn Breeders  Association,  U.  S.  Yards,  Chi- 
cago, announces  that  Volume  87  of  the  herd 
book  is  ready  for  distribution.    It  contains  20,000 
pedigrees;   bulls  number  421,001  to  429,000,  and 
cows,  193,001  to  205,000. 


Farming  Business  News 

It  is  reported  that  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  dis- 
trict is  plowing  up  a  large  area  of  its  alfalfa  and 
putting  the  ground  into  sugar  beets. 

»    *  * 

Every  phase  of  farming  in  Texas  was  discussed  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  East  End  Farmers'  Club 
at  Victoria,  Texas.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
high  school  building. 

*  *  * 

The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  at 
Dahionaga,  Ga.,  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Amer- 
ican Shorthorn  Association  for  the  purchase  of  a 
bull  and  a  bred  heifer. 

*  *  * 

Farmers  patronizing  the  creamery  at  Canastota, 
N.  Y.,  split  $146,556.67  among  themselves  for  their 
product  during  the  last  year.  For  labor  in  operat- 
ing the  creamery  nearly  $10,000  was  paid. 

*  *  * 

A  livestock  shipping  association  was  recently  or- 
ganized by  the  Rosemount  Farmers'  Club  of  Dakota 
County,  Minnesota.  The  location  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation is  near  the  South  St.  Paul  livestock  market. 

*  *  * 

Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  claims  of  Bourbon 
County,  Kentucky,  farmers  for  sheep  killed  by  dogs 
were  paid  by  the  State  auditor.  All  told  the  claims 
for  damages  amounted  to  $2,225,  of  which  $988  was 

paid. 

*  •  * 

The  next  Farmers'  Institute  in  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Michigan,  will  be  held  at  Hillsboro.  This  was 
decided  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Farmers'  Institute.  It  is  understood  that 
Litchfield  will  have  the  1917  meeting. 

*  *  * 

The  Texas  Agricultural  Department  has  started  a 
campaign  thruout  the  State  to  urge  the  farmers  to 
cooperate  thru  the  means  of  organization.  Meetings 
have  been  arranged  at  various  places  and  coopera- 
tion and  organization  will  be  the  main  topics  of 
speeches. 

*  *  * 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Company  at 
Colfax,  111.:  President,  Charles  Bruckner,  secre- 
tary, Earl  Mitchell;  treasurer,  H.  W.  Sticklen.  The 
association  looks  toward  the  erection  of  a  grain 
elevator  in  the  near  future. 

*  *  * 

The  Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  has 
published  some  data  on  the  comparative  appearance 
of  Sudan  and  Johnson  grass  seeds.  The  seeds  are 
similar  in  appearance,  and  this  data  is  prepared 
that  the  farmer  may  be  able  to  determine  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  seeds. 

*  *  * 

The  Cabell  County,  West  Virginia,  Agricultural 
Association  has  started  a  campaign  to  eliminate 
scrub  livestock  in  that  county.  Petitions  have  been 
sent  thru  the  county  asking  the  farmers  to  pledge 
themselves  to  breed  cattle  only  to  pure-bred  sires. 
The  campaign  also  includes  the  increasing  the  size 
of  the  herds  of  each  farm. 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  reports  from  all  over  the  State  of 
Texas  indicate  that  the  crop  of  cotton  this  year  will 
be  much  larger  than  that  produced  in  1915.  These 
reports  are  based  on  reports  from  various  commu- 
nities gotten  from  interviews  with  the  best  farmers. 
These  reports  also  show  that  the  development  of 
the  peanut  as  a  staple  crop  is  gaining  much  head- 
way. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fair 
management,  the  following  superintendents  were 
appointed:  Farm  and  breeding  horses,  Dr.  H.  S. 
Wende,  Tonawanda;  cattle,  D.  L.  McLaury,  Port- 
landville;  swine,  W.  A.  Alexander,  Union  Springs; 
fruit,  Charles  F.  Porter,  Albion;  poultry,  W.  H. 
Manning,  Saratoga.  W.  S.  Giltz  was  made  secretary 
of  the  horse  show. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Milking 
Shorthorn  Association  of  Great  Britain  it  was  de- 
cided to  issue  certificates  of  merit  for  all  cows  that 
give  satisfactory  returns  at  any  show  recognized 
by  the  society.  This  step  was  taken  in  response  to 
the  owners  of  cows  which  hitherto  had  been  ac- 
corded no  recognition  by  the  association,  no  matter 

how  meritorious  the  performance. 

*  *  * 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Shipping  Association  at 
New  York  Mills,  Minn.:  President,  K.  P.  Johnson; 
vice  president,  Henry  Peterson;  secretary,  Fred 
Mattson;  treasurer,  William  Oman.  The  purpose 
of  the  organization,  as  the  name  implies,  is  for 
promoting  efficiency  in  production,  careful  manage- 
ment and  marketing  of  farm  products. 
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SIDELIGHTS  ON  LIVESTOCK 

Items  of  Interest,  and  Good  Advice,  From  Various  Points  of  the  Compass 


THAT  it  pays  to  raise  good  stock  is  illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  two  Utah  ranchmen 
who  sent  their  steers  to  the  same  market  on 
the  same  day.  Both  ran  their  stock  on  National 
Forest  range  under  grazing  permits,  both  used  the 
same  amount  of  range  per  head  of  stock  and  both 
paid  the  same  grazing  fee.  One  gave  close  atten- 
tion to  the  selection  of  his  breeding  cows  and  used 
only  high-grade  bulls.  The  other  made  no  effort  to 
improve  his  herd.  The  owner  of  the  high-grade 
stock  received  $40  per  head  more  for  his  steers 
than  the  owner  of  the  common  stock. 

On  some  of  the  National  Forest  ranges  the  stock- 
men club  together,  it  is  reported,  and  buy  high- 
grade  bulls,  which  are  owned  as  community  prop- 
erty. Since  the  administration  of  the  forests  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  nat- 
urally there  is  a  desire  to  encourage  the  use  of 
good  breeding  stock  and  to  eliminate  the  scrubs. 
In  general  the  effort  is 
to  make  the  ranges 
as  beneficial  to  the 
country  as  possible. 
This  is  done  partly  by 
making  experiments 
and  studies  to  find  out 
to  what  extent  new 
methods  will  pay. 

An  example  is  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  cov- 
ering the  use  of  sheds 
and  small,  fenced  pas- 
tures during  lambing 
time,  which,  forest  offi- 
cers say,  has  practical- 
ly demonstrated  the 
value  of  this  method  in 
increasing  the  number 
of  lambs  saved.  Altho 
the  ranges  on  most  of 
the  forests  are  said  to 
be  practically  stocked 
to  the  limit,  the  experts 
believe  it  is  possible  to 
increase  the  output  of 
the  ranges  substantial- 
ly thru  improved  meth- 
ods of  utilization.  One 
of  the  most  promising 
of  these  methods  is  to 
increase  the  average 
weight  of  the  animals 
turned  off  by  improving 
the  grade  of  stock  on 
the  ranges.  The  thoro- 
bred  eats  no  more  grass 
than  the  scrub,  weighs 
more  pounds  when  fat, 
and  sells  for  a  higher 
price,  without  putting 
any  additional  burden 
on  the  range  itself. 

That  livestock  leaves 
the  National  Forest 
range  in  excellent  con- 
dition is  indicated  by 
Beveral  instances  re- 
ported by  forest  offi- 
cers during  the  season 
of  1915.  Sheep  men 
using  the  Hayden  Na- 
tional Forest  range  in 
Colorado  agreed  at  a 
recent  meeting  that 
their  1915  lambs  aver- 
aged fully  ten  pounds 
per  head  above  the  av- 
erage of  ten  years  ago, 
which  they  attributed 
entirely  to*  the  results 
of  range  conservation. 
Of  two  large  shipments 
•f  lambs  from  the  Wyo- 
ming National  Forest, 

one  averaged  eignty  and  the  other  eighty-four 
pounds  per  head  on  the  scales  at  Omaha.  The  av- 
erage weight  of  50,000  head  of  April  and  May  lambs 
from  the  Madison  Forest  in  Montana,  after  being 
shrunk  for  twelve  hours,  was  75.7  pounds  each.  An 
even  more  surprising  result  is  reported  from  the 
Beaverhead  Forest,  also  in  Montana.  From  a  band 
of  900  ewes  grazed  on  this  forest,  the  owner  raised 
and  shipped  880  lambs  which  averaged  ninety- 
seven  pounds  per  head  after  being  driven  fifty-five 
miles  to  the  shipping  point. 

HOW  to  make  two  pounds  of  butter  come  where 
only  one  pound  came  before  and  how,  there- 
by, to  get  something  for  nothing  is  an  art 
that  traveling  agents  have  been  trying  to  teach  to 
Booth  Carolina  farmers  recently  in  return,  of 
course,  for  proper  rewards.  These  agents  have 
been  selling  to  farmers  a  method  by  which  a  per- 


son can  take  one  pound  of  milk  and  one  pound  of 
butter  and  make  two  pounds  of  a  product  the  agents 
call  butter.  Having  learned  of  this  work,  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  and  Dairying  Division  of  Clemson 
College  is  warning  farmers  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Many  farmers,  it  is  said,  have  already 
bought  the  formula  and  the  churn  that  goes  with  it. 

Such  a  mixture,  say  the  dairy  manufacturing  ex- 
perts at  Clemson,  can  be  made  with  butter  and  milk, 
but  the  product  cannot  be  called  butter.  It  is  nearer 
a  soft  cheese  like  curd  or  cottage  cheese.  A  sam- 
ple of  such  "butter"  has  been  received  at  the  col- 
lege. When  tested  it  gave  the  following  analysis: 
Butterfat,  62  per  cent;  water,  23  per  cent;  milk, 
etc.,  15  per  cent.  Compare  this  with  good  butter, 
which  contains:  Butterfat,  83  per  cent;  water,  14.5 
per  cent;  milk,  salt,  etc.,  2.5  per  cent. 

Any  butter  that  contains  more  than  16  per  cent 
moisture  is  considered  adulterated  and  cannot  be 


standpoint  of  a  practical  farmer,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  extensive  dairyman. 

Professor  Larsen  has  had  in  active  operation  at 
the  college  six  milking  machines  of  different  types. 
Professor  Larsen  says:  "It  is  now  more  than  five 
years  since  we  installed  our  first  milking  machine. 
By  adding  more  machines  I  have  gained  additional 
faith  in  mechanical  milking.  I  am  sure  that  the 
man  who  keeps  cows  that  give  a  reasonably  large 
flow  of  milk  will  have  no  trouble  whatever  with 
mechanical  milkers  if  he  has  a  fair,  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  cow  and  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  milking  machine,  and  if  fur- 
ther than  this,  he  will  weed  out  the  cows  with  poor 
udders  and  defective  teats. 

"The  milking  machine  age  has  come.  Personally, 
I  would  not  keep  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  without  a 
milking  machine,  but  a  man  cannot  hook  one  of 
these  machines  onto  cows  just  as  if  he  were  tapping 

that  many  barrels. 
There  is  more  to  the 
mechanical  milker  than 
that." 


An  Oklahoma  Farmer  Had  $473  With  Which  He  Thought  of  HuyinK  Pure-Bred  Dairy  Cattle  or  an 
Automobile,  If  He  Could  Borrow  Some  More  Money  to  Put  With  It.  When  Asked  How  Much  He 
Would  Loan  Him  W  ith  Which  to  Buy  a  Car,  His  Banker  Said  About  $50;  When  Asked  How  Much 
He  Could  Borrow  With  Which  to  Buy  the  Cattle,  the  Banker  .Said  About  $400.  You  Know  Well 
Kuousrh  He  Bought  the  Cattle,  and  We  Will  Venture  .\ext  Year  He  Will  Be  Able  to  Buy  a  Car 
W  ith  His  Own  Money  Made  From  I  *e  of  These  Cows  and  He  Will  Take  More  Pleasure  in  the  Car 
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sold  as  butter.  Farmers  should  use  great  care  when 
trying  to  increase  their  yield  of  butter  and  see  to 
it  that  they  do  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Beware  of  the  agent  who  can  do  too  much 
for  you.  There  is  no  better  churn  than  the  barrel  or 
swing  for  the  man  who  has  more  than  four  cows. 
The  farmer  who  has  fewer  than  four  cows  can  get 
no  better  churn  than  the  old  stone  jar. 

It  is  a  fraud  to  sell  milk  as  butter,  and  no  farmer 
should  attempt  it.  Skimmilk  in  the  form  of  clab- 
ber or  buttermilk  has  a  high  food  value,  but  it 
should  never  be  mixed  with  butter.  The  less  milk 
in  butter  the  better,  and  butter  that  contains  much 
milk  will  very  soon  spoil  and  become  unfit  for  food. 


T 


i  HE  Agricultural  College  of  South  Dakota  has 
been  doing  much  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Larsen  to  demonstrate  the  value  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  milking  machine  from  the 


URING  the  past 
nine  years  inves- 
tigations carried 
on  with  beef  cattle  at 
the  Missouri  Agricultur- 
al Experiment  Station 
have  shown  that  the 
amount  of  feed  neces- 
sary to  keep  beef  steers 
at  constant  body  weight 
will  vary  with  different 
conditions.  The  ration 
consisted  of  2%  pounds 
of  grain  to  1  pound  of 
choice  alfalfa  hay.  The 
grain  was  composed  of 
8  parts  of  corn  chop  to 
1  part  of  old  process 
linseed  meal. 

One  11-month-old 
steer  weighing  007 
pounds  needed  4.7 
pounds  of  grain  and  1.9 
pounds  of  hay  daily  to 
keep  at  constant  weight 
during  one  year.  A  sec- 
ond animal  of  the  same 
age,  weighing  736 
pounds,  needed  5.6 
pounds  of  grain  and 
2%  pounds  of  hay  daily 
during  one-half  year. 
A  2-year-old  steer, 
weighing  767  pounds, 
kept  at  constant  weight 
for  one  year  on  an  av- 
erage daily  feed  of  5% 
pounds  of  grain  and  2% 
pounds  of  hay.  Anoth- 
er steer  of  the  same 
age,  weighing  8  pounds 
less,  needed  daily  6.1 
pounds  of  grain  and  2.7 
pounds  of  hay  to  main- 
tain body  weight.  This 
steer  was  quite  active. 
A  3-year-old  steer, 
weighing  837  pounds, 
needed  6.8  pounds  of 
grain  and  about  3 
pounds  of  hay  daily 
during  five  months. 
Two  other  steers,  1  year 
old,  the  .  first  weighing 
934  pounds  and  the  sec- 
ond weighing  1,081 
pounds,  needed  only  6% 
pounds  of  grain  and  2% 
pounds  of  hay  daily 
during  two  years.  A 
2-year-old  steer,  weighing  1,212  pounds,  was 
kept  at  constant  weight  for  four  years  on 
the  same  daily  weight  of  grain  and  hay 
as  used  by  the  last  two  steers.  Another  steer, 
weighing  1,065  pounds,  was  kept  for  over  two  years 
at  constant  weight  with  a  daily  ration  of  6.1  pounds 
of  grain  and  2VZ  pounds  of  hay.  This  last  animal 
was  kept  confined  in  a  stall,  while  the  others  had 
the  run  of  a  small  lot.  The  last  three  steers  were 
very  fat  at  the  beginning. 

The  results  when  studied  with  reference  to  the 
varying  conditions  show: 

1.  The  cost  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  ac- 
tive protein  (lean  muscle  and  organs)  in  the  steers 
and  not  to  live  weight. 

2.  It  costs  less  to  keep  eight  1,200-pound  steers 
than  to  keep  twelve  800-pound  steers. 

3.  The  season  influences  the  cost.    It  is  highest 

Continued  on  Page  407 
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More  Handicraft  Work  in  Wood 

WOOD  workers  who  have  been  following  some 
of  the  exercises  on  this  page,  as  laid  down 
by  various  State  Leaders  in  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  work,  will  no  doubt  find  these  two  additional 
exercises  from  Nebraska's  list  of  interest  and  util- 
ity in  their  work. 

Plant  Stand 

MATERIAL— Either  soft  or  hard  wood  that  will 
show  the  grain. 

Legs— 4  pieces  lV2"xl%"xll%". 
Rail — 1  piece  %"x2%"x4'. 
Top— 1  piece  %"xl2"xl4". 

Plane  the  4  legs  to  l%"xl%"  square  and  the 
same  size.  Square  the  ends  and  cut  all  4  to  the 
same  length.  Measure  down  2y2"  from  the  top  of 
each  leg  for  the  rail  and  taper  from  this  point  the 
two  inside  edges,  removing  from  the  lower  end 
of  each,  leaving  the  leg  1"  square  at  the  bottom 
and  straight  on  the  outside.  After  being  shaped, 
the  pieces  may  be  brought  to  the  same  size  by 
placing  one  straight  side  of  two  of  the  legs  to- 
gether and  the  other  straight  side  down  on  the 
bench  and  planing  lightly.  Next  plane  the  rail 
%"x2%"  and  cut  in  the  miter  box.  Make  the  marks 
on  the  rail  and  cut  from  the  finished  side  to  insure 
a  smooth  joint.  Cut  two  ends  10%"  long,  and  two 
sides  12%"  long.  Be  sure  both  ends  are  the  same 
length  and  both  sides  the  same  length. 

Nail  the  end  pieces  on  legs  first,  using  try- 
square  as  indicated.  Next  nail  side  rail  on  mitered 
end  of  end  rail,  nailing  the  mitered  corners  or 
rails  together  first  and  nailing  into  the  legs  after- 
wards. Set  the  nail  by  driving  the  nail  heads  into 
the  wood  with  a  nail  set  or  small  punch  and  smooth 
the  rails  with  plane  and  sandpaper. 

Plane  the  top  all  over  and  turn  the  entire  stand 
upside  down  on  the  bench.  Place  the  rail  on  the 
top  so  as  to  show  the  same  margin  all  around. 
Hold  top  and  rail  together  and  carefully  turn  over. 
Place  the  edge  of  rail  on  the  top  of  the  bench  and 
nail  thru  from  the  top  of  the  stand.  Place  three 
nails  on  each  side  and  two  on  each  end;  set  the 
nails  and  smooth  the  top  with  plane  and  sand- 
paper. 

(To  be  finished  with  one  coat  of  golden  oak  stain, 
one  coat  of  shellac,  and  two  coats  of  varnish.  It 
should  be  polished  with  pumice  stone  after  each 
coat  of  varnish.) 

Bookrack 

MATERIAL — Pine  or  some  of  the  harder  woods. 

Made  from  one  piece  of  wood,  except  two  pieces 
%"xl"x6"  for  cleats.  Cut  a  board  6"xl5"  and  sur- 
face it  on  all  sides.  Then  mark  it  as  shown  in 
figure.  Bore  the  holes  b  and  c  and  saw  on  the 
lines  d  and  e  and  with  a  compass  saw  cut  the  line 
f.  The  other  end  is  laid  out  and  cut  in  the  same 
way.  A  compass  or  keyhole  saw  is  best  for  saw- 
ing out  the  ends. 

Smooth  the  pieces  carefully  and  mark  design  on 
the  ends  with  dividers  or  compass;  then  cut  care- 
fully with  the  point  of  a  jackknife.  Nail  cleats  on 
the  under  side  as  supports  for  the  ends,  being 
careful  to  have  them  plus  the  thickness  of  the 
piece  from  the  ends. 

Start  a  iy2"  nail,  M"  plus  half  the  thickness  of 
the  end  pieces,  from  the  ends  of  the  bottom;  then 
insert  the  end  pieces  and  drive  in  the  nails.  The 
nails  make  a  hinge  for  the  ends  so  they  can  be 
folded  in,  but  the  ends  can  be  fixed  stationary  by 
screwing  them  to  the  crosspieces. 


FARMERS 


OF 


Problems  of  Pig  Club  Work 

1.  A  boy  secured  a  pig  on  April  20  which  weighed 
35  pounds;  on  December  1  It  weighed  293  pounds. 
What  was  the  Increase  In  weight?  What  was  the 
rate  of  gain  per  day  (average  daily  gain)? 

2.  A  pig  weighing  35  pounds  was  put  on  feed  on 
May  1  by  a  pig  club  boy;  the  record  was  kept  until 
December  1;  the  pig  gained  .97  pound  per  day.  What 
did  the  pig  weigh  on  December  1? 

3.  During  the  time  covered  by  a  boy's  records  on 
his  pig  he  found  that  his  pig  Increased  225  pounds 
at  a  total  cost  for  feed,  labor  and  pasture  or  $9.42. 
What  did  each  pound  of  gain  cost  him? 

4.  A  boy's  pig  was  on  permanent  pasture  for  77 
days  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  month;  the  pig  was  on 
rape  (grazing  crop)  45  days  at  a  cost  of  26  cents  per 
month;  during  the  time,  the  pig  ate  40  pounds  of 
shorts  (wheat  middlings)  at  a  cost  of  $1.80  per 
hundredweight,  also  56  pounds  of  corn  at  $1  per 
bushel;  the  boy  spent  22  hours  at  10  cents  per  hour 
in  caring  for  and  feeding  his  pig.  What  was  the 
total  cost  of  handling  the  pig  during  the  122  days? 

5.  If  the  pig  in  Problem  3  weighed  46  pounds  at 
the  start  of  the  record-keeping  and  gained  %  pound 
per  day,  what  did  it  weigh  at  the  end  of  122  days? 
What  did  each  pound  of  gain  cost? 

6.  A  pig  gained  240  pounds  during  the  time  cov- 
ered by  the  record;  it  weighed  38  pounds  at  the  time 
the  record  started.    What  did  it  weigh  when  killed? 

7.  If  the  pig  in  Problem  6  dressed  out  at  78  per 
cent  of  its  live  weight,  how  much  meat  did  the  boy 
have  to  sell?  If  he  sold  the  meat  at  11  cents  per 
pound,  how  much  did  he  get  for  his  pig? 

8.  Would  he  have  secured  more  or  less  money 
(and  how  much)  for  his  pig  If  he  had  sold  it  for  9 
cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  allowing  $1  for  killing 
his  pig? 

9.  A  boy  fed  kitchen  slops  to  his  pig  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  1 V6  gallons  per  day;  these  slops  were 
charged  to  the  pig  at  1%  cents  per  gallon;  he  fed 
his  pig  for  7  months  (30  days  per  month).  How 
many  gallons  of  slops  were  fed?  How  much  was 
the  charge  for  slops? 

10.  A  boy's  pig  consumed  $10  worth  of  grain,  $5 
worth  of  kitchen  slops  and  $3.40  worth  of  pasture; 
his  labor  charge  was  $5;  his  sow  was  worth  $40;  he 
sold  7  pigs  at  $5  each,  and  won  $11.50  in  prizes  at 
the  fair.  What  was  his  gain  in  the  pig  club  work 
for  that  year,  assuming  his  sow  to  have  been  worth 
$20  when  the  record  work  began? 

11.  Skimmilk  weighs  9  pounds'  per  gallon  and  is 
worth  30  cents  per  hundredweight,  or  2Vfe  cents  per 
gallon.  A  pig  should  be  fed  3  pounds  of  skimmilk 
to  each  pound  of  corn.  If  a  boy  fed  his  pig  accord- 
ing to  these  instructions  for  147  days,  and  the  aver- 
age amount  of  corn  fed  was  2  pounds  per  day,  how 
much  did  the  corn  cost  him  at  $1  per  bushel?  What 
was  the  value  of  the  skimmilk  or  buttermilk  fed? 

12.  At  the  end  ofthe  year,  when  a  pig  club  mem- 
ber completed  his  record,  he  found  that  he  had 
charged  the  pig  with  grain  feed  as  follows: 

May  1 — One  hundred  pounds  shorts,  listed  at  $1.80 
per  hundredweight. 

July  15 — One  hundred  pounds  shorts,  listed  at  $1.80 
per  hundredweight. 

September  1 — One  hundred  pounds  shorts,  listed  at 
$1.80  per  hundredweight. 

May  1— One  bushel  of  corn  (70  pounds  in  ear),  list- 
ed at  $1  per  bushel. 

June  5 — One  bushel  of  corn  (70  pounds  in  ear),  list- 
ed at  $1  per  bushel. 

July  10 — One  bushel  of  corn  (70  pounds  in  ear),  list- 
ed at  $1  per  bushel. 

September  1 — One  bushel  of  corn  (70  pounds  in  ear), 
listed  at  $1  per  bushel. 

October  1 — One  bushel  of  corn  (70  pounds  in  ear), 
listed  at  $1  per  bushel. 
What  did  his  grain  feed  cost  him? 

13.  If  a  boy  spends  15  minutes  a  day  for  6  months 
(30  days  per  month)  in  caring  for  and  feeding  his 
pigs,  and  charges  10  cents  per  hour  for  the  work, 
what  will  the  charge  be  for  labor  as  it  appears  in 
his  record  at  the  time  he  makes  his  report  to  the 
State  agent? 

14.  The  business  summary  of  a  boy's  pig  club  ree- 
ord  appears  as  follows: 

Expenses. 

Original  cost  or  value  of  pig  at  time  record 

starts    $5.00 

Charge  for  pasture  and  grazing   1.40 


Charge  for  grain  and  by-products   9.00 

Charge   for  labor   3.00 

llrcHptn. 

Present  value  of  brood  sow  $35.00 

Six  pigs  sold  for  $5  each   30.00 

Prizes    won   10.00 

What  was  his  total  profit?  What  per  cent  on  in- 
vestment did  he  make? 

15.  A  pig  weighed  60  pounds  when  the  record 
started;  it  weighed  255  pounds  after  160  days.  What 
was  the  average  dally  gain? 

16.  The  initial  value  (original  cost  or  value)  of  a 
pig  was  $8.65;  the  pig,  at  the  end  of  the  time  cov- 
ered by  the  report,  cost  him  $27.50  (including  ini- 
tial value,  cost  of  grain,  pasture,  labor,  etc.).  What 
did  the  gain  on  his  pig  cost? 

•17.  If  the  pig  gained  350  pounds  during  the  time 
covered  by  Problem  18,  using  the  cost  of  gain  as 
found  in  that  problem,  what  did  each  pound  of  gain 
cost  the  boy? 

18.  A  pig  weighed  35  pounds  when  the  pig  club 
record  was  started;  it  gained  1.07  pounds  per  day  for 
180  days.  What  did  it  weigh  at  the  end  of  that 
period? 

19.  A  pig  for  breeding  purposes  cost  a  pig  club 
boy  at  the  end  of  the  year  $32,  including  original 
cost,  grain,  grazing,  pasture,  labor,  etc.;  during  that 
time  the  sow  increased  $30  in  value;  she  had  a  litter 
of  7  pigs,  which  sold  for  $6  each;  she  won  $7  as  a 
prize  at  the  fairs.  What  was  the  total  income  from 
the  sow?  What  did  the  boy  have  as  profit  for  his 
year's  work? 

20.  A  pig  club  boy  who  had  grazing  crops  for  his 
pig  during  the  year  made  a  profit  of  $22.40;  a  neigh- 
bor boy,  also  in  the  pig  club,  had  a  litter  mate  of 
the  pig  owned  by  the  first  boy,  but  had  no  graz- 
ing crops;  his  profit  was  $10.67.  What  was  the  value 
of  grazing  crops  to  the  boy? 

BASED  UPON  POULTRY  CLUB  WORK 

1.  A  boy  buys  a  setting  of  15  White  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs  for  $1.50;  the  hen  hatched  14  chicks,  but 
smothered-  3.    What  did  each  chick  cost? 

2.  What  did  this  boy's  brood  cost  the  day  they 
were  hatched  if  he  paid  5  cents  for  insect  powder  to 
dust  the  hen,  5  cents  for  a  box  in  which  to  set  her. 
10  cents  for  feed,  and  spent  two  hours'  labor  at  10 
cents  an  hour? 

3.  He  raised  the  11  chicks  up  to  the  time  they 
weighed  3  pounds  each;  he  then  sold  2  of  the  cock- 
erels for  16  cents  per  pound.  How  much  did  he  get 
for  the  2  cockerels?  What  would  the  remaining  9 
chicks  have  brought  if  sold  at  the  same  price? 

4.  A  Catawba  County  Poultry  Club  boy  has  9 
chicks  which  he  raised  to  maturity,  and  finds  that  he 
has  put  in  8  hours'  work  at  10  cents  an  hour;  he  has 
paid  10  cents  for  charcoal  and  oyster  shell,  25  cents 
for  oatmeal,  and  42  cents  for  wheat  and  mixed  food, 
but  finds  he  has  4  pounds  of  wheat  left,  which  cost 
him  3V4  cents  a  pound.  How  much  did  these  chicks 
cost? 

5.  A  Mecklenburg  County  Poultry  Club  girl  raised 
a  brood  of  14  chicks  which  she  finds  cost  her  25 
cents  each;  she  sells  3  cockerels  at  17  cents  per 
pound,  the  cockerels  weighing  -3%  pounds,  3  pounds 
and  4%  pounds  respectively.  How  much  did  she  re- 
ceive for  the  cockerels  sold?  How  much  has  she 
invested  in  the  11  chicks  left? 

6.  A  girl  has  a  flock  of  14  pullets  which  were 
hatched  March  15;  they  began  to  lay  October  18. 
How  old  were  they  when  they  began  laying? 

7.  A  flock  of  16  pullets  laid  9  eggs  each  day  from 
October  18  to  December  23.  How  many  eggs  did 
they  lay  during  that  time? 

8.  The  above  eggs  were  sold  for  2%  cents  each. 
How  much  did  they  bring  the  owner? 

9.  On  Christmas  day,  3  hens  are  set  on  15  eggs 
each,  which  eggs  are  worth  3  cents  apiece;  each  hen 
breaks  2  eggs.  What  will  the  chicks  cost  when 
hatched,  were  you  to  charge  5  cents  for  insect  pow- 
der, 15  cents  for  feed  for  the  hens  while  setting, 
and  25  cents  for  labor? 

10.  Fourteen  pullets  laid  8  eggs  a  day  during  No- 
vember, 9  eggs  a  day  during  December  and  10  eggs 
a  day  during  January;  eggs  were  sold  for  25  cents 
a  dozen.  How  many  eggs  did  they  lay  during  this 
time?    How  much  cash  was  received? 


Clay  County  (Iowa)  Club  boys  and  girls  have  a 
fine  list  of  prizes  to  shoot  at,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement booklet  gotten  out  by  County  Agent 

Posey. 
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THE 

North  Dakota  Corn  Growers 

THE  1914  North  Dakota  Corn  Club  contest 
was  won  by  Walter  Granlund  on  a  yield  of 
93  4-5  bushels.  The  1913  contest  by  Henry 
Granlund,  a  brother,  on  a  yield  of  106  3-4  bushels. 
The  first  contest  conducted  in  1912  was  won  by 


Walter    Granlunri,    North    Dakota    Corn  Club 
Champion 


Harper  Brush  with  a  yield  of  71  4-5  bushels. 

The  second  prize  of  $50  was  won  by  Arthur  Gran- 
lund on  a  yield  of  83  1-2  bushels.  The  third  prize 
of  $35  went  to  Henry  Granlund  on,,  a  yield  of  75  1-2 
bushels.  The  fourth  prize  $25  to  Harper  Brush, 
Lisbon  with  a  yield  of  72  bushels.  » 

The  Experiment  Station  sent  the  boys  instruction 
In  corn  growing.  These  included  the  practices  that 
the  boys  had  found  to  be  most  successful  in  pre- 
vious contests.  The  corn  was  weighed  by  County 
Agents  or  other  members  of  the  Experiment  Station 
staff. 

Moisture  determinations  were  made  and  the 
weights  per  bushel  based  on  dry  matter.  Only  ma- 
ture corn  was  considered  in  the  yields.  Walter  put 
12  loads  of  manure  on  his  acre  and  plowed  it  11 
Inches  deep  and  planted  the  corn,  May  17.  It  was 
cultivated  six  times.  He  used  Rustler's  White  Dent, 
a  corn  that  his  father  has  been  selecting  for  seven 
years.  The  seed  was  secured  at  the  North  Dakota 
State  Corn  Show  where  it  was  one  of  the  prize-win- 
ning exhibits. 

California  Invests  in  Boys 

THE  1915  transcontinental  tour  of  California 
Agricultural  Club  prize  winners  cost  Cali- 
fornia $7,000,  at  the  rate  of  $250  per  boy.  I 
think  that  every  boy  who  made  the  trip  said  that  to 
Mm  It  was  worth  more  than  $250.  It  has  broadened 
our  horizon,  given  us  new  Ideas  and  appreciation  of 
California  and  its  opportunities.  Every  Stale  has 
opportunities,  I  am  told,  and  there  must  be  few 
things  that  can  make  one  more  able  to  see  them 
than  traveling  over  the  United  States,  seeing  what 
other  folks  are  doing  and  talking  personally  to  the 
successful  men  of  the  nation. 

I  believe  that  my  community  has  gained  because 
of  the  bean  contest,  and  the  valuable  prizes  offered, 


which  created  interest.  Lompoc  Valley  is  a  bean- 
raising  country,  and  this  year  there  has  been  more 
talk  among  the  farmers  of  proper  methods,  more 
measuring  accurately  of  yields,  better  kept  expense 
accounts,  and  more  lying  about  yields,  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

The  main  object  of  the  tour  was  to  see  the  agri- 
culture of  America.  Incidentally,  we  saw  what  tour- 
ists always  see,  the  great  cities,  scenery  and  things 
of  historical  interest. 

Before  we  would  get  to  a  place  where  we  were 
to  stop,  Professor  Crocheron  would  tell  us  what 
we  were  to  see,  what  to  spend  our  time  looking  at, 
and  of  what  importance  it  was  and  what  type  of 
thing  it  represented.  His  talks  were  interesting,  and 
of  much  value  to  us.  Of  agriculture  we  saw  thir- 
teen distinct  types.    They  are: 

1.  Pacific  coast  types  of  grain  farming  as  seen 
at  Davis,  Cal. 

2.  Semi-arid  type  under  irrigation  as  seen  at 
Provo,  Utah. 

3.  Semi-arid  type  under  biennial  cropping  as 
seen  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

4.  Humid  type  of  farming  specializing  in  corn  as 
seen  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

5.  New  England  type  of  general  farming  special- 
izing in  dairying  and  trucking. 

6.  Middle  Atlantic  type  of  general  farming  as 
seen  in  Maryland. 

7.  Blue  Grass  type  of  farming  specializing  in  fine 
stock  as  seen  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

8.  Southern  type  specializing  in  cotton  as  seen 
at  Meridian,  Miss. 

9.  Gulf  type  of  citrus  and  truck  farming  as  seen 
at  New  Orleans. 

10.  Gulf  type  of  sugar  farming  as  seen  at  Adaline, 
Louisiana. 

11.  Gulf  type  of  rice  farming  as  seen  at  Crowley, 
Louisiana. 

12.  Southwestern  type  of  cattle  ranching  as  at 
Pierce,  Texas. 

13.  Pacific  coast  type  of  citrus  farming  seen  at 
Whittier,  Cal. 

We  were  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  three  days, 
and  to  me  it  will  be  remembered  most  of  all.  There 
we  saw  that  impressive,  massive  shaft  of  white 
stone,  Washington  Monument,  the  greatest  monu- 
ment in  the  world.  Fifty-five  feet  square  at  the 
base,  it  is  forty  feet  square  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  base.  We  went  thru  the  Capitol  buildings  and 
the  White  House,  and  were  in  the  President's 
private  office,  but  the  President  was  in  New  York, 
so  we  did  not  see  him. 

Beautiful  scenery  was  all  along  the  way.  Among 
the  greatest  things  were  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Royal  Gorge,  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  Niagara 
Falls.  History  was  made  more  real.  We  walked 
with  wonder  over  the  bridge  at  Concord,  where  the 
British  were  defeated  by  the  Minutemen  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Revolution.  It  was  quite  an  in- 
spiration to  see  George  Washington's  sword  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  at  Mount  Vernon. 

One  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most  lasting  things 
of  the  trip  is  the  friends  we  made  with  each  other. 
Very  few  people  will  we  ever  know  as  well  as  we 
know  each  other.  We  ate,  slept,  and  lived  together 
for  thirty-one  days,  and  many  are  friends  for  life. 

I  saw  how  great  California  is  and  how  great  the 
United  States  is.  I  learned  by  comparison  that 
my  home  town  is  not  a  bad  place  to  live  in,  and  I 
returned  home  with  new  ideals  for  the  future. — 
Herbert  A.  Harris,  California  Bean  Club  Winner. 


High  Yield  Doesn't  Always  Win 

FOUR  points  are  considered  in  making  up  corn 
club  grades.  Yield  alone  will  not  win  the  prize. 
On  the  score  card  yield  counts  30  points,  net 
profit  30,  essay  20,  and  ten  ear  exhihit  20  points. 
The  highest  yield,  the  largest  net  profit,  the  best 
essay  and  ten  ear  exhibit  in  each  county  are  taken 
as  standards  to  grade  the  others  by. 

It  seldom  happens  that  one  boy  gets  first  in  each 
of  the  four  points.  The  boy  who  gets  the  highest 
yield  and  the  highest  net  profit  often  takes  first 
place  for  granted  and  does  not  spend  much  time 
in  preparing  his  essay  or  take  much  care  in  se- 
lecting his  exhibit.  Consequently  some  boy  who 
made  a  lower  yield  and  smaller  profit  may  get  a 
higher  average  by  reason  of  his  better  essay  and 
exhibit.  G.  L.  Herrington,  corn  club  agent  for  the 
University  of  Florida  Extension  Division,  is  call- 
ing attention  to  these  provisions  of  the  contests 
because  some  boys  are  disappointed  when  their 
big  yields  do  not  win.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the 
clubs  to  get  the  greatest  yield  at  any  cost. 

Bankers  Help  With  Heifers 

FARM  boys  and  girls  of  Macoupin  County,  111., 
will  have  a  chance  to  show  their  ability  as 
cattle  feeders  this  year,  for  a  banker  from 
that  county,  in  company  with  one  of  the  best  farm- 
ers in  the  county,  went  to  Wisconsin  and  bought  123 
heifers,  most  of  them  bred.  The  animals  cost  $43 
each,  including  freight  and  other  expenses,  and 
will  be  loaned  to  the  boys  and  girls,  for  their  notes 
indorsed  by  the  parents  as  security.  The  notes 
will  run  for  ten  months  and  draw  6  per  cent  in- 
terest. 

A  public  sale  will  be  called  the  first  of  the  year 
and  the  whole  bunch  of  cattle  will  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders.  The  bank  will  take  its  share  from 
the  proceeds,  and  the  remainder  will  be  divided 
among  the  boys  and  girls.  It  is  expected  that  they 
will  get  $25  each. 

Mississippi  Canning  Club  Girls 

SIXTY-FOUR  per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  or 
957  girls  in  the  Canning  Clubs  of  Mississippi, 
have  reported  the  following  for  their  1915  work: 
Number  of  containers  of  tomatoes  canned  from 
tenth-acre  Club  gardens,  159,449;  number  con- 
tainers of  beans,  okra,  peas,  peppers,  and  beets 
canned  from  tenth-acre  Club  gardens,  27,187;  num- 
ber of  containers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
home  garden  and  orchard,  114,185;  cotal  number 
of  containers,  300,821;  value  of  vegetables  sold 
fresh  and  used  at  home,  $4,760;  total  value  of 
canned  products  and  fresh  vegetables,  $61,998.02; 
total  cost  of  products,  $18,268.48;  total  profit,  $43, 
729.54.  (Report  of  containers  based  on  No.  3  tins 
and  quart  jars.) 

Mayor  Offers  Auto  for  Garden 

TO  STIMULATE  thrift  and  industry  among 
the  12,000  to  14,000  children  under  15  years 
of  age  in  Oklahoma  City,  Mayor  Ed  Over- 
holster  announced  that  he  would  present  a  prize 
of  a  new  five-passenger  automobile  to  the  boy  or 
girl  under  that  age  producing  the .  greatest  net 
profit  this  summer  from  gardening  a  single  vacant 
city  lot. 


Countj  Uhk  Vt  H«-rrinKt<»n  and  Ula  <.rouj>  of  Bumpter  County,  Pin.,  «  '•"'  Club  Bora.  1  h,  _v  V ')*!!! 
YMdn  «f  ^r,-7!>   Buahela   <»   the    icre.     si«i   Fuaaell,  Second  From  Right,  iiottom  a<>». 
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Anything  but  Patriotism 

THE  Farming  Business  is  neither  pro  nor  anti 
in  its  feelings  toward  any  one  of  the  factions 
involved  in  the  present  European  war.  It  is 
first,  last  and  all  the  time  pro-American;  in  fact,  it 
is  pure  American  in  all  things.  This  is  what  every- 
one should  be  who  makes  America  his  permanent 
home. 

Unfortunately  there  are  many  persons  making 
this  country  their  permanent  home  who  are  not 
pure  American ;  not  by  a  long  shot  are  they.  Their 
anti-Americanism  is  being  shown  in  their  political 
activities  during  this  very  important  time  lying  be- 
tween presidential  primaries  and  presidential  elec- 
tion. This  un-Americanism  is  being  prominently 
exemplified  by  movements  being  conducted  by  two 
more  or  less  well-formed  organizations.  One  of 
these  is  spending  a  large  amount  of  energy  and 
money  in  a  propaganda  against  certain  candidates 
because  of  the  things  they  have  said  to  or  about 
Germany  with  respect  to  this  war.  The  other  is 
trying  to  get  voters  committed  to  vote  against  any 
candidate  or  party  which  does  not  pledge  to  work 
for  an  independent  Ireland  when  peace  negotiations 
shall  be  taken  up. 

Both  of  these  organizations  are  relegating  to  sec- 
ond place,  or  to  total  oblivion,  the  attitude  of  parties 
and  candidates  toward  any  and  all  problems  which 
affect  the  welfare  of  America  or  Americans.  And 
these  are  the  sole  reasons  why  a  party  or  a  candi- 
date should  succeed  or  fail,  should  rise  to  power  or 
sink  to  oblivion.  Every  candidate  should  be  meas- 
ured entirely  by  his  Americanism,  not  by  his  Ger- 
manism, Englishism  or  Irishism,  or  any  other  ism 
under  the  sun  or  on  top  of  the  earth. 

A  Question  of  Loans 

SOME  interesting  correspondence  has  come  to  the 
editorial  office  since  the  appearance  of  our  arti- 
cle describing  the  basic  principles  involved  in 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  now  before  Congress. 
There  is  in  it  one  thought,  or  argument,  which  is 
not  new;  that  is  the  argument  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  lend  money  direct  to  individual 
farmers  at  the  same  rate  it  loans  to  banks. 

We  want  our  readers  to  get  this  thought  straight: 
The  government  does  not  lend  money  to  the  banks 
or  any  one  else  to  be  used  in  economic  production; 
this  is  done  only  by  banks,  individuals  and  private 
corporations.  Banks  are  sort  of  Government  insti- 
tutions and  public  servants.  As  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment they  act  as  stewards  of  the  moneys  and 
credits  of  the  communities  which  they  serve.  As 
banks  they  deal  in  moneys  and  credits,  and  their 
profits  must  bo  made  and  their  expenses  of  opera- 
tions paid  from  the  "spread"  of  interest  rates,  from 
the  difference  between  the  interest  they  pay  for 
what  is  loaned  or  intrusted  to  them  and  the  inter- 
est which  they  receive  on  what  they  loan  out.  From 
this  same  source  must  come  funds  with  which  to 
repay  losses  resulting  from  poor  loans.  The  banks 
bear  the  expense  of  conducting  the  business,  and  the 
losses  from  the  errors  which  they  make,  therefore 
they  must  borrow  money  at  lower  rates  than  they 
loan  it,  or  they  could  not  afford  to  do  business. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  take  over  the 
function  of  banking,  dealing  in  moneys  and  credits, 
now  performed  by  the  banks,  it  would  have  to 
charge  higher  rates  of  interest  for  the  moneys  it 
loaned  to  private  individuals  than  it  is  now  charg- 
ing banks  for  the  moneys  it  now  loans  to  them. 

Until  sucli  time  as  the  Government  does  take  over 
the  function  of  banking  it  would  be  rank  and  unjust 
class  favoritism  for  the  Government  to  loan  money 
direct  to  farmers  and  not  to  other  men  or  organiza- 
tions of  men.  All  self-respecting  and  right-thinking 
farmers  will  spurn  such  class  legislation  as  is  in- 


volved in  this  plan  advocated  by  some  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  loans  direct  to  farmers  and  not  to 
other  men  or  industries. 

Remember  that  this  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  is  de- 
signed simply  to  meet  the  demands  and  needs  of 
farmers  for  long-time  loans,  secured  by  real  estate 
mortgage,  payable  in  annual  installments  and  at 
rates  of  interest  on  a  par  with  those  paid  by  indus- 
trial and  commercial  firms  for  loans  made  on 
equally  safe  security.  More  than  that  it  cannot  ac- 
complish ;  more  than  that  it  is  not  expected  or 
planned  to  accomplish,  but  that  it  can  accomplish. 

Like  all  new  things,  it  will  be  improved  with  use. 
When  once  in  good  working  condition  the  financial 
system  contemplated  in  this  Act  will  materially  low- 
er the  general  average  level  of  interest  rates  now 
charged  for  loans  on  real  estate  security,  there  will 
be  more  money  than  now  available  for  such  loans, 
and  in  general  they  will  be  more  easily  secured  than 
they  now  are. 

Prohibition  Is  Preparedness 

THERE  are  two  basic  principles  of  national 
Government  to  which  The  Farming  Business 
is  very  strongly  committed.  These  are  Pro- 
hibition and  Preparedness;  two  things  which  add  to 
national  political  and  economic  strength  and 
importance.  And  we  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  National  Prohibition  is  an  essential  part 
of  National  Preparedness. 

Anything  which  adds  to  the  total  economic  and 
physical  efficiency  of  the  individual  inhabitants  of 
a  nation  adds  to  the  economic  and  physical 
strength  and  efficiency  of  that  nation  as  an  entirety; 
and  thereby  adds  to  the  military  strength  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  nation,  for  military  strength  is  found- 
ed— among  other  things — upon  the  strength  and  en- 
durance of  men.  The  use  of  alcohol  produces  not 
only  an  immediate  decrease  in  the  physical  and  men- 
tal efficiency  of  a  man,  but  also  produces  a  residual 
or  cumulative  decrease  in  such  efficiency.  Continu- 
ous abstinence  for  some  time  is  necessary  to  re- 
store even  a  moderate  drinking  man  to  the  scale  of 
efficiency  which  was  his  before  he  began  the  use 
of  alcohol.  For  this  reason  the  establishment  of 
Prohibition  some  months  or  years  before  the  neces- 
sity for  military  action  arises  will  give  greater  mili- 
tary efficiency  of  the  entire  population  than  it  would 
if  not  established  until  such  time  as  the  military 
necessity  arises. 

The  Farming  Business,  therefore,  believes  in  and 
advocates  National  Prohibition  for  these  two  very 
basic  reasons:  The  increased  economic  efficiency 
which  it  would  give  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
the  increased  strength  which  it  would  give  to  the 
nation  for  military  action.  Either  one  of  these  in 
itself  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
nation-wide  Prohibition,  but  the  two  together  give 
even  more  than  twofold  reason  for  it. 

The  Saddler 

WHEN  the  bicycle  was  as  prominently  before 
the  public  as  is  the  automobile  today  many 
men  were  prophesying  that  the  doom  day  of 
the  saddler  and  of  the  driving  horse  had  come.  When 
the  automobile  superseded  the  bicycle  in  public 
favor  it  was  again  prophesied  that  these  old  favor- 
ites must  go.  Then  when  the  traction  engine  began 
to  claim  so  much  attention  a  few  years  ago  there 
came  to  the  front  those  who  said  that  faithful  old 
Dobbin  must  give  up  his  reign  of  the  fields ;  that  not 
only  would  there  no  longer  be  a  demand  for  even 
such  choice  saddle  animals  as  the  one  shown  on  our 
cover  page,  but  also  the  demand  for  choice  draft 
horses  would  end  and  no  one  could  make  any  money 
breeding  either  of  them. 

These  prophesies  have  probably  held  true  more 
in  the  case  of  the  driving  horse  than  of  any  other 
class ;  especially  has  the  automobile  taken  the  place 
of  many  driving  teams  on  our  farms,  and  even  on 
our  city  boulevards.  But  not  so  with  the  draft  horse 
or  the  saddler;  no  machine  has  yet  been  found 
•which  can  go  every  place  and  do  everything  which 
these  faithful  servants  can  go  and  do.  There  is  still 
a  need  for  a  saddler  and  the  draft  horse  on  our 
farms;  there  is  still  a  demand  for  the  drafter  for 
heavy  and  light  freight  and  express  service  in  our 
cities,  and  the  bridle  paths  of  the  city  park  and  bou- 
levard systems  still  call  to  the  saddler  and  his  mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

There  is  still  a  strong  demand  for  high-class 
horses,  and  there  will  continue  to  be  for  years  to 
come.  The  gasoline  engine  in  its  multifarious  uses 
has  helped  to  rid  the  country  of  the  scrub  horse, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  proving  to  be  the  friend 
rather  than  the  nemesis  of  the  well-bred  horse. 

Keeping  Cool 

A GOOD  horseman  feeds  his  horses  less  corn  in 
hot  weather  than  he  does  in  cold  weather. 
He  does  it  so  the  horses  will  stand  the  heat 
better.  How  many  of  us  apply  the  same  thougbt  to 
our  own  feed?  In  the  cold  part  of  the  year  we 
should  eat  foods  which  will  supply  our  needs  for 
energy,  for  heat  and  for  the  upbuilding  of  worn-out 
tissues.  In  warm  weather  we  need  only  those  which 
will  give  us  the  desired  energy  and  build  up  the 
torn-down  tissues.  Our  bodily  comfort  and  efficiency 
will  be  greatly  increased  if  we  avoid  those  foods 


during  the  summer  which  add  primarily  to  the  bod 

ily  heat.  If  we  were  to  use  the  same  sense  in  deal 
ing  with  ourselves  which  we  use  in  dealing  with  ou 
animals  we  would  be  better  off. 

The  Reason  for  Preparedness 

CONTRARY  to  the  opinions  of  many,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  bulk  of  those  engaged  in  th 
farming  business  are  opposed  to  the  princi 
pie  of  adequate  military  preparedness.  The  large 
number  of  those  who  filled  out  the  "enlistment 
blank"  which  we  published  in  this  magazine  three 
times  during  the  past  year,  compared  with  the  few 
who  have  criticised  us  in  our  attitude  on  the  sub- 
ject, convince  us  that  in  general  our  readers  are 
committed  to  the  principle  of  preparedness.  But 
some  of  the  most  bitterly  critical  letters  which  have 
reached  this  office  have  been  written  about  this  sub- 
ject of  preparedness;  some  have  said  that  if  the 
farmers  and  the  women  "instead  of  money  interests 
and  city  men"  ruled  the  country  there  would  be  no 
Army  and  no  Navy,  that  the  mothers  of  the  country 
did  not  raise  their  sons  to  die  in  filthy  trenches.  So 
we  tell  again  "the  reason  for  the  faith  which  is 
in  us." 

This  nation  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  and  enlarging  certain  ideals  concern- 
ing government,  ideals  which  were  new  to  the  world 
and  unpracticed  by  other  nations.  It  is  maintained 
today  for  the  same  purpose;  that  the  people  living 
in  it  may  benefit  from  the  carrying  out  of  these 
ideals,  and  that  other  nations — seeing  these  benefits 
— may  come  to  accept  our  ideals  of  government  as 
their  own. 

As  the  population  of  the  world  grows,  and  inter- 
course and  communication  increase,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural that  the  interests  of  nations  should  conflict. 
As  they  conflict,  one  must  give  way  to  the  other; 
if  not  peacefully,  then  under  the  stress  of  force. 
There  is  no  central  temporal  power  which  is  au- 
thorized or  able  to  say  which  nation  or  ideal  shall 
give  way  when  two  or  more  of  them  conflict,  so  the 
decision  is  made  by  resort  to  arms. 

Some  day  there  will  be  established  by  mutual  con- 
sent a  world-wide  federation  of  nations  with  some 
form  of  supreme  government  which  shall  do  for  the 
various  existing  nations  what  our  own  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  does  for  our  various  States — supervise 
all  their  inter-relations  and  enforce  its  decisions. 
After  that  federation  has  been  established  there 
will  be  but  one  more  war,  the  last  and  the  greatest 
in  the  world;  it  will  be  a  war  to  maintain  the  fed- 
eration, growing  out  of  the  secession  of  certain  dis- 
satisfied nations,  as  our  Civil  War  grew  out  of  a  dis- 
pute regarding  Federal  authority,  resulting  in  the 
secession  of  the  dissatisfied  States.  The  principle 
of  world  centralized  power  will  win,  and  after  that 
there  will  be  no  more  war  between  nations;  armies 
and  navies  will  be  reduced  to  the  necessities  for  in- 
ternational police  on  land  and  on  sea.  Until  that 
time  comes,  national  disputes  will  be  settled  by 
national  wars;  just  as,  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  national  governments,  personal  and  tribal  dis- 
putes were  decided  by  personal  fights  and  tribal 
wars. 

The  pioneer  farmers  who  opened  up  the  various 
parts  of  this  country  believed  in  personal  and  com- 
munity preparedness.  They  believed  in  it  so 
strongly  that  every  family  had  one  or  more  guns 
and  all  members  of  the  family  could  shoot  accu- 
rately, and  did  so  fearlessly  when  attacked  by  In- 
dian or  white  outlaws.  Wherever  a  small  com- 
munity was  established,  there  a  blockhouse  was 
built  and  equipped  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity. The  man  who  could  not  or  would  not  do 
his  part  to  protect  his  family  and  the  community 
was  cast  out  and  scorned,  and  justly  so.  This  indi- 
vidual and  community  preparedness  was  necessary 
in  those  days  because  there  were  present  no  au- 
thoritative representatives  of  a  more  centralized 
government  to  protect  them,  therefore  they  must 
protect  themselves. 

The  very  same  basic  principles  are  involved,  tho 
on  a  vastly  greater  scale,  in  this  question  of  ade- 
quate national  military  preparedness.  There  is  no 
centralized  world  power  to  protect  any  one  nation 
from  the  aggressions  of  another  when  their  inter- 
ests clash,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  each 
nation  to  be  ready,  able  and  willing  to  protect  itself 
in  such  cases.  This  is  why  we  believe  in  and  advo- 
cate adequate  preparedness;  military,  industrial, 
social,  personal  and  spiritual  preparedness  to  battle 
for  the  rights  and  the  ideals  of  our  Government,  and 
for  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  Government. 
Any  one  who  is  not  willing  to  do  as  much  is  not 
worthy  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  nation,  nor  is  he 
deserving  of  the  protection  which  it  affords  to  him 
and  his  property. 

The  bulk  of  the  farmers  of  today  are  the  descend- 
ants of  those  pioneers  who  believed  so  strongly  in 
preparedness  that  they  carried  their  rifles  on  their 
backs  as  they  went  into  the  field  to  plow,  sow  and 
reap;  whose  women  could  shoot  as  accurately  as  the 
men  and  many  of  whom  loaded  the  rifles  which 
their  husbands  fired  at  the  enemy  and  even  snatched 
them  from  their  dying  hands  to  fire  at  the  enemy  in 
vengeance  of  their  death.  That  spirit  which  led 
them  into  the  wilderness  and  prompted  them  to  pro- 
tect their  homes  and  their  rights  is  not  dead  in  the 
hearts  of  our  farmers  of  today.  We  all  abhor  war 
and  its  sufferings,  It  is  true;  but  we  abhor  na- 
tional cowardice  and  disgrace  even  more. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


CROP  and  weather  reports,  in  the  main,  have 
been  the  dominant  factors  in  the  grain  mar- 
bets.  Wheat  prices  are  continually  weakening 
off,  as  is  the  value  of  corn.  Oats,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  holding  steady  with  but  slight  fluctuations.  The 
weakness  of  the  provision  market  in  the  specula- 
tive list  is  expected  to  have  some  effect  on  the  hog 
market.  This  may  be  the  cause  of  the  present  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  hogs.  The  last  few  days  in 
May  were  disastrous  for  the  wheat  and  corn 
prices.  The  closing  out  of  the  May  future  brought 
declining  prices,  and  the  break  carried  down  the 
prices  for  the  other  futures.  Corn  is  again  selling 
below  the  70-cent  mark.  This  was  brought  about 
by  the  decline  in  May,  while  the  price  of  wheat  is 
slightly  above  the  dollar  mark. 

THE  cattle  market  is  coming  thru  in  great 
shape.  Altho  the  range  of  prices  is  widen- 
ing, the  prices  of  common  and  medium  steers 
and  butcher  stock  as  a  whole,  are  holding  up  good, 
and  at  record  levels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prices 
for  beef  steers  are  going  higher,  and  last  week 
brought  a  top  of  $11.05.  The  bulk  of  the  sales,  be- 
cause of  the  good  trade  that  has  been  accorded  the 
cattle  market,  are  made  above  $9.-  This  is  high, 
in  fact,  too  high;  but  the' buyers  seem  satisfied  to 
keep  the  prices  high,  so  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
sellers  to  do  but  to  keep  increasing  their  requests. 
The  bulk  of  the  cattle  prices  are  up  to  90  cents  high- 
er than  a  month  ago,  and  almost  $1.50  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  This  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  way 
cattle  are  selling. 

Continued  high  prices  for  dressed  stock  have  put 
the  feeder  market  sky  high.  The  packers  are  com- 
peting with  the  feeder  merchants  for  almost  any- 
thing that  shows  the  least  sign  of  flesh,  and  this 
has  madte  the  feeder  balk  at  paying  high  prices  for 
feeders  when  the  future  is  not  secure.  However, 
this  possibility  has  not  daunted  6ome  of  the  farm- 
ers, and  they  are  taking  hold  of  the  stuff. 

HOG  values,  figuring  the  close  of  the  previous 
week,  were  about  steady,  with  a  top  of  $9.85 
for  the  week,  against  $10.15  the  previous 
week.  Receipts  were  slightly  higher,  but  this  had 
no  dominant  Influence  on  the  trade.  The  average 
weight  was  about  the  same,  but  much  lower  than 
a  year  ago.  The  average  price,  $9.65,  was  the  low- 
est since  the  last  week  of  March,  and  20  cents  lower 
than  the  previous  week. 

CONTINUED  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear 
on  the  sheep  and  lamb  market,  and  prices 
were  up  to  75  cents  lower  than  a  week  ago. 
Spring  lambs  are  $1  lower.  The  receipts  of  wool 
stock  have  been  small,  and  prices  for  this  grade 
were  60  cents  lower  than  the  high  point  of  the 
year.  The  decline  in  the  prices  of  the  dressed 
product,  and  the  Louisville  season  have  been  the 
bearish  factors  in  the  trade.  Outside  orders,  too, 
were  limited,  and  this  helped  to  put  the  values 
down  the  ladder.  The  market  has  been  in  the 
control  of  the  buyer  during  the  most  of  the  ses- 
sions, due  to  the  bear  move.  Another  aid  to  the 
price  depression  was  the  quality  of  the  offerings. 
Few  loads  show  good  quality,  but  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  receipts  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
previous  week.  The  spread  in  the  prices  between 
the  common  and  choice  grades  is  getting  wider  with 
the  decline  in  prices.  This  is  logical,  for  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  prices  of  sheep  and  lambs  have 
been  higher — very  high. 

The  flying  of  distress  signals,  due  to  the  con- 
tinued bad  markets,  behooves  the  holders  to  ship 
as  light  as  possible.  The  trade,  because  of  the 
southern  season,  has  about  all  it  can  take  care  of, 
and  continued  big  runs  will  only  prove  disastrous 
to  the  prices.  Unless  packers  and  killers  are  able 
to  find  an  outlet  for  the  dressed  product  that  has 
accumulated  in  the  coolers,  prices  are  sure  to 
suffer,  and  about  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  in- 
evitable raid  is  to  keep  the  stuff  at  home.  Break- 
ing of  prices  for  dressed  product  will  be  reflected 
in  the  values  on  the  yards  markets.  Wooled  lambs, 
the  best  for  the  week,  brought  only  $12.30,  against 
the  high  price  of  $12.90,  which  is  the  season's 
record. 

GOOD  news  for  the  hog  growers  of  the  country 
is  contained  in  a  report  from  Berlin  on  the 
demand  for  product  that  will  occur  after 
peace  is  declared.  And  not  only  that,  but  as  long  as 
the  war  continues  the  demand  will  be  broad  and 
good  prices  are  certain.  The  report,  discoursing  on 
the  meat  scarcity,  says:  "Responsibilities  for  this 
condition  are  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the 
meat  supply  by  the  army,  an  almost  total  cessation 
of  imports  and  the  government's  new  policy  of  dis- 
couraging the  slaughter  of  meat  animals  before  fat- 
tening has  given  them  maximum  butcher  weight. 
Cattle  owners  have  recently  shown  a  tendency  to 
keep  stock  from  market  because  the  maximum  price 
arrangement,  lias  left  them  little  profit. 

"Prospects  for  a  good  production  are  said  to  lie 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  Into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 


Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..*  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2         .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4         .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux   City...     .24  1-2         .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10        .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5         .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10       .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..     .18  9-10        .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria.   Ill  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg   22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


excellent.  Last  fall  the  pork  was  poor  in  quality 
and  quantity.  In  the  winter  of  1914-15  the  govern- 
ment, realizing  that  there  would  be  a  shortage  in 
foodstuffs,  advised  that  all  pigs  in  good  condition 
be  slaughtered  and  their  meat  preserved.  This  was 
done,  but  in  many  cases  the  meat  was  so  poorly 
cured,  owing  to  lack  of  competent  help,  that  it 
spoiled  by  the  thousands  of  tons.  Since  then  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  back  pork  production 
to  something  approaching  normal  proportions.  An 
improvement  in  the  pork  market  would  also  ease 
the  shortage  of  fat  in  the  empire,  which  is  felt  al- 
most more  than  the  shortage  of  meat.  The  neces- 
sity for  an  ample  supply  of  animal  fat  has  never 
been  felt  so  by  the  people  as  by  the  Germans  at 
present,  especially  since  the  production  of  butter 
fell  to  almost  nothing  during  the  winter  months. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Germany  after  the  war 
is  over  will  import  meat  and  animal  fats  from  for- 
eign countries  and  in  this  manner  tide  over  until  the 
milk  and  butter  production  is  again  ample." 

REVIEWING  the  livestock  markets  for  the 
month  of  May  we  find  that  new  records  were 
made  in  the  prices  of  both  cattle  and  sheep. 
Prices  went  to  the  highest  average  levels  on  record. 
Every  branch  of  the  cattle  trade  felt  the  advance — 
steers,  cows,  heifers,  bulls,  calves  and  stockers  and 
feeders.  The  tops  for  the  month  were  higher  than  any 
previous  May  month,  and  the  average  price  of  cattle 
was  higher  than  the  previous  high  month,  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  by  15  cents.  The  tremendous  advance  in 
prices  was  made  despite  the  fact  that  the  receipts 
for  the  month  were  exceedingly  heavier  than  those 
of  May  a  year  ago.  And  the  advance  was  not  held 
to  the  best  grades  of  steers.  The  medium  and  com- 
mon kinds  are  even  higher  than  the  best  kinds, 
using  their  prices  as  a  basis  for  figuring.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  the  shortage  of  Texas  grass  cattle, 
and  the  shortage  of  corn.  Good,  prime  stuff  has 
been  hard  to  get;  and  even  the  poor,  medium  and 
common  kinds  have  been  coming  with  much  scar- 
city, demand  considered,  and  prices  were  logically 
higher. 

Despite  liberal  runs,  the  May  hog  prices  worked 
up  to  levels  the  highest  since  April,  1910.  There 
was  a  reaction,  however,  but  still  prices  for  hogs 
are  relatively  high,  and  the  outlook  is  that  they  will 
stay  above  the  9-cent  mark  for  some  time  to  come. 
From  outward  appearance  the  packers  and  buyers 
want  the  prices  to  remain  high,  for  they  are  paying 
good  prices,  with  the  logical  occasional  reaction  in 
which  prices  go  a  slight  bit  lower  and  then  climb 
upward.  The  average  price  for  the  month,  $9.85, 
was  higher  than  April  by  10  cents,  and  $2.25  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  sheep  and  lamb  market  for  the  month  was 
erratic,  but  the  demand  was  unusually  urgent,  and 
prices  scored  many  new  record  levels.  There  was 
a  break,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  the 
sharpest  of  the  year  in  the  sheep  and  lamb  trade. 
Closing  prices  for  aged  lots  were  $1.25  under  the 
high  spot  of  the  month,  while  lambs  were  up  to  75 
cents  lower  than  the  high  time.  Vvuoled  lambs 
showed  the  least  decline.  During  the  month  Colo- 
rado yearlings  reached  $12.10,  a  price  that  was 


higher  than  the  record  level  for  lambs  last  year. 
The  top  of  the  market  for  lambs  was  $12.90,  paid 
for  a  bunch  of  Colorado  lambs.  The  reaction  at  the 
end  of  the  month  was  logical,  due  to  the  opening  of 
the  southern  season,  which  meant  increased  sup- 
plies. 

Horse  market  has  been  about  steady.  Changes  in 
the  prices  of  horses  are  few  and  far  between.  Price 
fluctuations  do  not  feature  this  trade  as  the  other 
markets  for  livestock.  The  army  inspections  have 
been  going  full  blast,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  one 
commission  merchant  at  Chicago  advertised  for  25,- 
000  horses  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  Allied 
armies  for  cannon  fodder. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Des  Moines  advises  excellent  weather  and  oats 
doing  fine,  but  great  deal  of  corn  will  have  to  be 
replanted;  from  25  to  75  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

St.  Paul  Railroad  crop  reports:  "Progress  of 
small  grains  very  favorable  and  no  damage  from 
any  cause;  all  corn  planting  completed;  corn  is  up 
and  undergoing  first  cultivation  in  territory  as  far 
north  as  the  Iowa-Minnesota  line." 

*  *  * 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  report:  "Illinois — 
Corn  about  all  planted;  oats  making  rapid  prog- 
ress; pasture  and  meadows  in  fine  shape,  affording 
ample  feed  for  stock.  Iowa — Rapid  progress  made 
in  planting  corn;  small  grains  made  good  growth 
during  week  and  are  in  first-class  condition;  Indi- 
cations hay  crop  will  be  large.  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee— Corn  doing  well." 

*  *  * 

Peyton  Carr,  the  St.  Louis  miller,  was  a  visitor  on 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  He  says:  " Soft  wheat 
in  territory  adjacent  to  St.  Louis  is  poor,  but  fields 
that  were  left  standing  show  considerable  improve- 
ment during  the  last  ten  days.  Heads  are  large  and 
the  trade  will  possibly  be  surprised  over  some  of 
the  yields.  Our  reports  from  Kansas  say  that  that 
State  looks  like  a  garden.  We  have  had  a  fairly 
good  milling  trade,  but  there  has  not  been  much 
doing  in  foreign  business." 

*  *  * 

B.  W.  Snow  estimates  the  wheat  production  of  the 
United  States  this  year  at  735,000,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  1,011,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago.  He 
makes  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  75.5.  Indicat- 
ed crop,  489,000,000  bushels;  spring  wheat  acreage, 
17,813,000.  Condition,  89.5,  or  lowest  since  1907. 
Indicated  crop,  246,000,000  bushels.  In  the  last 
twenty-five  years  no  crop  with  June  condition  under 
90  ever  has  made  a  good  yield.  Oat  acreage,  39,538,- 
000,  or  a  decrease  of  486,000  acres.  Condition,  87.4; 
indicated  crop,  1,230,000,000  bushels,  against  1,540,- 
000,000  bushels  a  year  ago. 

*  •  *  # 

New  York  wired:  "The  minister  of  agriculture 
of  Argentina  has  proposed  that  the  United  States 
and  Argentina  combine  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling the  selling  price  of  wheat  on  the  same  basis 
that  the  Allies  have  controlled  the  buying  side.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  this  control  of  the  buying  price 
of  wheat  has  resulted  in  marked  decline  in  values, 
which  can  only  be  offset  by  the  producing  countries 
combining  to  control  the  selling  price.  Prominent 
members  of  the  produce  exchange  and  at  the  west 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  such  control  of  the 
selling  price  would  be  possible." 

The  Price  Current  Grain  Reporter  says:  "Weath- 
er conditions  last  week  were  unfavorable  over  a 
large  part  of  the  winter  wheat  belt.  Damage  in  the 
Southwest  from  dry  weather  was  a  definite  factor  and 
the  winter  wheat  on  the  whole  will  not  be  over  an 
average  yield.  In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  where 
the  acreage  is  not  large,  the  crop  is  turning  out 
very  poor  on  account  of  the  long,  dry  spring.  In 
the  central  States  conditions  have  not  improved 
much.  In  the  Northwest  the  spring  wheat  acreage 
has  been  pushed  to  the  close  of  the  week,  which  is 
ten  to  fifteen  days  later  than  normal.  With  the 
best  efforts  the  acreage  will  be  reduced  15  per  cent 
in  the  three  important  States.  The  condition  of  the 
growing  stand  is  promising,  with  moisture  sufficient 
to  carry  the  plant  to  midsummer.  Oat  seeding  has 
been  completed  in  the  Northwest  and  harvesting  is 
in  progress  in  the  Gulf  region,  but  the  crop  is  poor 
in  all  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States  on  account 
of  drought.  In  the  central  States  the  condition  is 
good,  shading  to  bad  and  poor  in  the  Southwest, 
The  acreage  is  likely  to  be  larger.  Corn  planting 
is  nearly  finished  in  the  central  belt  and  north- 
ward; finished  in  the  south  central  and- south  west- 
ern States.  Conditions  are  average  for  the  initial 
start.  There  is  a  reduction  of  acreage  In  the  South 
on  account  of  the  increase  in  cotton." 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


New  Teat  Action  in  Milker 

ONE  of  the  leading  milking  machine  manufac- 
turers has  recently  patented  and  put  on  the 
market  an  improvement  in  the  teat  contrac- 
tion that  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  earlier  milkers 
made  the  teats  of  the  cows  sore,  and  the  suction 


was  often  so  heavy  that  the  machine  could  not  be 
used  on  some  of  the  cows.  The  two  drawings  here 
show  the  action  of  the  latest  teat  manipulators, 
the  one  being  open  and  the  vacuum  drawing  out 
the  milk,  and  the  other  squeezing  the  teat,  pro- 
gressively from  top  to  tip. 

Buncher  for  Mowers 

BUNCHING  certain  hay  crops  at  time  of  mowing 
has  big  advantages,  and  more  and  more  farm- 
ers are  following  this  practice,  especially  in 
handling  alfalfa  and  other  leguminous  crops. 
A  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  man  is  the  inventor  of  this 


buncher,  recently  patented.  Freely  supported  run- 
ners extend  rearwardly  from  the  cutter  bar,  and  an 
accumulating  frame  is  hinged  back  of  cutting  bar 
with  its  rear  end  resting  upon  the  runners  and 
adapted  to  swing  upwardly  when  the  bunch  ac- 
cumulated back  of  the  bar  is  to  be  dumped. 

Radiator  Support 

ONE  of  the  highest  class  automobile  manufac- 
turers has  recently  been  assigned  the  patent 
rights  on  this  radiator  support,  recently  pat- 
ented by  a  Detroit  man.  The  side  members  of  the 
frame  are  separated  and  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  side  members 
and  the  radiator  by 
means  of  a  bowed  leaf 
spring.  There  is  a 
bracket,  one  of  the  parts 
of  which  is  rigidly  se- 
cured to  the  radiator  and 
the  other  to  the  side 
member.  A  bolt  pivot- 
ally  connects  the  leaf  spring  and  bracket  and  per- 
mits relative  movement  between  these,  the  springs 
being  oppositely  bowed  and  supporting  the  entire 
weight  of  the  radiator. 


Hair  Drying  Comb 

WOMEN  with  beautiful  hair,  and  even  men  who 
find  time  to  wash  their  heads  frequently 
to  fight  off  the  bald-headed  days,  often  take 
colds  because  they  have  not  the  time  to  properly 
dry  their  hair  when  it  is  washed.  A  Chicago  man 
has  recently  patented 
this  hair-drying  comb. 
The  handle  is  detachable 
to  permit  heating,  and 
the  heat  storing  part 
may  be  heated  and  then 
put  back  in  place.  The 

heat  travels  down  the  teeth  of  the  comb  into  the 
hair  to  dry  it  out  as  the  comb  is  run  thru  the  hair. 

Parcel  Post  Rate  Indicator 

EVER  stop  to  figure  out  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  sent  Aunt  Kate,  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  a  five 
pound  rooster  for  her  Sunday  dinner,  via 
parcel  post?  Or  maybe  you  wanted  to  send  a  box 
of  oranges  back  from  California  when  you  were 
out  to  the  Coast,  and 
wondered  whether  it 
could  be  done  cheap 
enough  to  make  it  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a 
painful  duty.  A  Chicago 
man  has  recently  pat- 
ented a  little  device  that  will  instantly  make  it 
possible  to  get  the  rate  on  whatever  you  want  to 
send,  regardless  of  what  zones  you  and  the  receiver 
are  in.  This  little  device  can  be  slipped  into  the 
pocket  and  carried  about  for  instant  use.  The  cyl- 
indrical little  device  is  manipulated  to  give  the 
proper  figures  by  means  of  side  grips  for  rotation. 

Buttermilk  From  Skimmilk 

DAIRYMEN,  doctors,  and  domestic  scientists 
have  agreed  in  recommending  buttermilk  as 
a  refreshing  and  nutritious  drink,  and  a 
great  help  in  cooking,  particularly  in  bread  mak- 
ing. It  has  become  so  popular  that  in  many  lo- 
calities the  demand  cannot  be  supplied  in  the  regu- 
lar way  with  buttermilk  secured  as  a  by-product 
from  butter-making. 

Artificial  buttermilk  is  made  to  meet  this  in- 
creased demand  by  keeping  ordinary  skimmilk  at  a 
temperature  of  68  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
from  18  to  24  hours,  or  until  it  has  formed  a  smooth 
curd.  As  soon  as  the  milk  thickens  it  should  be 
churned  thoroly  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  or 
until  the  curd  is  broken  up  very  fine. 

Very  thin  milk  does  not  make  buttermilk  of  the 
best  flavor  and  consistency,  so  one  pound  of  whole 
milk  should  be  added  to  every  eight  or  ten  pounds 
of  separator  skimmilk  to  improve  the  flavor  and 
smoothness.  Hand-skimmed  milk  usually  has 
enough  butter  fat  left  in  it  so  that  it  will  make  but- 
termilk of  good  quality,  if  we  can  trust  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  and 
many  dairymen  on  this  point. — L.  G.  Rinkle. 

Wireless  Check-row  Planter 

INVENTORS  have  been  on  the  trail  of  a  success- 
ful check-row  planter  for  corn  especially  for 
some  years,  tho  none  so  far  patented  appear  to 
have  impressed  themselves  enough  as  practical 
machines  to  get  the  backing  of  manufacturers  who 
have  to  depend  upon  the  practical  farmer  for  their 
profits.  Ralph  Wymore  of  Kansas  was  granted  a 
patent  on  the  machine  shown  here.  The  planting 
mechanism  is  in  combination  with  a  check-row 
shaft  having  a  segment  gear,  while  a  mutilated 
gear  is  mounted  on  a  drill  rod  to  engage  the  seg- 
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Handy  Farm  Tractor  at  Low  Price 

FARM  tractors  are  being  made  to  fit  every  farm 
job  to  be  found  on  the  average  grain-belt  farm, 
now  that  the  manufacturers  suddenly  woke  up 
and  discovered  that  they  would  have  to  make  a 
power  machine  for  the  average  farmer  who  was 
making  his  business  go  if  they  were  to  succeed. 
The  prairies  of  Canada  are  strewn  with  the  rusting 
wrecks  of  homesteaders  and  boom  farmers  who  tried 
to  lift  themselves  over  the  fences  of  farming  in 
new  country  with  their  bootstraps.  In  fact,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Saskatchewan  declared 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  tractors  sold  farmers  of 
his  province  stood  idle  and  rusted  because  farmers 
could  not  afford  to  buy  fuel  for  them  or  could  not 
run  them  economically.  That  was  five  years  ago, 
in  the  day  of  the  big  tractor,  when  every  man  who 
would  sign  a  slip  of  paper  could  get  one  of  the  big 
fellows  for  his  breaking  and  harvesting,  tho  it  stood 
idle  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  tractor  shown  here  is  now  put  out  by  a  Min- 
neapolis firm  at  a  price  considerably  under  $600. 
Here  are  some  of  the  specifications,  and  the  picture 
shows  something  of  the  simplicity  and  lightness  of 
construction:  Three  wheels — no  differential  gears 
needed — only  two  gears  used,  these  cut  and  run  in 
oil;  rear  driving,  or  "Bull,"  wheel  a  steel  drum  30 
inches  wide,  48  inches  in  diameter.  Wide  rim  sur- 
face affords  perfect  traction  and  by  spreading 
weight  over  wide  area  does  not  injure  the  soil.  In 
plowing,  the  drum  flattens  the  weeds  or  grass  ahead 
of  the  plows,  so  they  are  completely  turned  under. 
Low  construction  and  light  weight  enable  it  to 


ment  gear.  A  pawl  Is  mounted  on  a  master  gear, 
this  pawl  being  arranged  for  engagement  with  and 
disengagement  from  the  ratchet  wheel. 


The  Farm  Tractor  Is  IVow  Being'  Made  as  Near  Fool 

mental  Hflj-tfi 


travel  where  larger  tractors  cannot  go.  Four  cylin- 
der, 4-inch  diameter  by  5-inch  stroke,  double  op- 
posed motor,  forced-air  cooled,  lubricated  thru  gas- 
oline feed.  No  valves,  no  radiator,  no  intricate  lu- 
bricating mechanism.  Three  point  suspension  on 
engine.  Has  large  bearing  and  crank  shaft  and 
high  tension  magneto  ignition.  Commercial  rating 
25  horse  power.  Friction  drive  affords  variable 
speed  transmission — 1  to  3  miles  per  hour  forward 
and  reverse.  Simple,  durable  and  very  easy  to 
handle.  No  clutch  troubles.  Three  point  suspen- 
sion— two  on  rear  axle,  one  on  vertically  oscillating 
front  axle.  Front  wheels  also  fitted  with  springs, 
which  take  jar  off  of  engine.  Right  front  wheel 
travels  in  furrow  and  steers  outfit.  Draw-bar  pull 
— Two  or  three  14-inch  bottoms,  according  to  soil 
conditions.  Work  of  10  horses  in  either  case;  pul- 
ley power,  20  horse  power;  total  length  over  all, 
14  feet  2  inches;  wheel  base,  110  inches;  width  over 
all,  88  inches  (track  of  front  wheels,  72  inches) ; 
height,  56  inches;  clearance,  14  inches;  weight, 
4,400  pounds;  ah"  parts  standard  material  and  inter- 
changeable; fully  guaranteed. 

Use  for  Cherry  Pits 

SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  tons  of  cherry  pits,  now  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  expense  to  canneries, 
can  be  made  to  yield  two  valuable  oils  and  also 
a  meal  for  feeding  cattle,  according  to  specialists 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  addi- 
tion, 105,000  gallons  of  cherry  juice  now  wasted  in 
seeding  cherries  can  be  turned  into  desirable  jelly 
and  sirup,  or  even  into  alcohol.  A  saving  of  these 
valuable  by-products  from   cherry   canning  may 
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make  possible  the  domestic  manufacture  of  substi- 
tutes for  almond  oil  and  bitter  almond  oil,  now  im- 
ported, and  at  the  same  time  establish  a  new  in- 
dustry in  the  cherry  packing  districts  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  North  Central,  and  Western  States.  The 
specialists,  however,  have'  not  yet  carried  their 
work  to  a  point  where  they  can  say  that  the  con- 
verting of  this  juice  and  the  cherry  pits  would  be 
a  profitable  side  industry  for  the  ordinary  or 
smaller  cannery.  In  cases  where  a  number  of 
canners  are  operating  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  one  another,  the  specialists,  however,  believe  that 
the  waste  products  could  be  sent  to  a  central  co- 
operative or  other  plant  at  small  cost  and  there 
utilized  to  advantage.  Studies,  however,  are  being 
carried  on  to  determine  whether  means  cannot  be 
devised  for  making  these  waste  products  profitable 
also  when  handled  on  a  small  scale.  Some  time 
ago  there  was  similar  investigation  of  the  use  of 
peach  and  apricot  pits  for  making  oils  and  meal, 
and  a  commercial  enterprise  has  been  established 
in  California  for  dealing  with  these  products.  The 
department  has  published  a  bulletin  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  also  one  dealing  with  the  utilization  of 
raisin  seed  from  the  seeded  raisin  industry.  It  was 
found  that  many  tons  of  raisin  seed  had  consider- 
able fruit  adhering  to  them  which  could  readily  be 
turned  into  a  very  desirable  raisin  sirup  for  the 
use  of  confectioners  and  others.  After  this  pulp 
had  been  used  it  was  found  that  an  oil  useful  in 
the  arts  could  profitably  be  pressed  from  the  seed, 
and  experiments  are  under  way  to  determine 
whether  the  crushed  seed  could  not  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  feeding  stock. 


an  rotmlhlr,  and  In  1  )<• - i  K  n  •■<!  to  Be  Iweful  an  Well  an  Orna- 
«ka  of  the  Year 

Beet  Harvester  and  Topper 

SUCCESS  seems  to  be  within  the  reach  of  an 
American  inventor  who  set  to  work  to  win  the 
$10,000  prize  offered  by  a  big  sugar  refining 
company  for  a  successful  beet  topper  and  harvester. 
Since  the  war  started  sugar-beet  growing  has  been 
forced  onto  the  farming  business  of  this  country 
more  and  more  in  spite  of  free  sugar,  which  pre- 
vious to  the  war  threatened  to  kill  the  industry 
here,  especially  with  the  labor  problem  growing 
more  acute.  Either  engine  or  horse  power  is  used 
to  pull  the  topper  and  harvester  thru  the  fields,  it 
being  mounted  on  a  light  truck.  Elevators  drop  the 
topped  beets  in  rows,  or  piles,  at  the  side.  The  rear 
wheels  of  the  truck  drive  the  entire  mechanism. 
The  necessity  of  topping  large  beets  lower  than 
smaller  ones  was  a  big  problem  that  had  to  be  over- 
come. An  ingenious  measuring  device  which  con- 
sists of  two  horizontal  discs  driven  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed  controls  the  height  of  the  topper.  An  end- 
less belt  which  has  its  lower  side  moving  backward, 
the  belt  bearing  hard  enough  against  the  tops  of 
the  beets  to  thrust  them  against  the  discs,  adjusts 
itself  automatically  to  varying  heights  of  the 
plants.  The  diameters  are  measured  by  two  shoes 
that  pass  along  the  sides  of  the  plants  as  the  ma- 
chine moves  along  the  row.  The  discs  are  raised 
and  lowered  by  an  automatic  mechanism  that  is 
control  led  by  the  two  devices  mentioned.  A  puller 
follows  and  elevates  the  beets. 


Dust-proof  Auto  Top  Cover 

C>ARS  of  better  class  than  mere  "jitneys"  de- 
serve careful  handling  so  that  they  will  con- 
tinue  to  look  well  even  after  the  first  season. 
Many  automobile  accessory  makers  are  now  putting 
out  covers  for  the  tops  to  protect  them  from  the 

wear  and  deterioration 
of  mud,  dust, grease  and 
sun.  The  top  cover  shown 
here  was  recently  pat- 
ented by  two  Vermont 
men.  This  cover,  or  slip, 
is  scoop-shaped  to  pull 
on  over  the  folded  top,  draw  straps  about  the  sides 
and  one  end  making  it  possible  to  tighten  the 
covering  when  it  is  in  place,  socket  members  be- 
ing fixed  to  one  of  the  bows  of  the  top  for  this 
purpose. 


Draft  Equalizer 


DRIVING  three  horses  to  a  heavy  machine  on 
cultivated  ground  is  made  much  more  eco- 
nomical in  saving  horse  flesh  if  the  animals 
are  properly  hitched  to  allow  them  to  pull  together 
and  share  the  load  equally.    Few  equalizers  are 

perfect  in  this  matter, 
and  new  attempts  to  get 
better  results  are  always 
being  tried  out.  A  Good 
Hope,  111.,  man  was  re- 
cently granted  a  patent 
on  the  equalizer  shown 
here.  In  the  main  beam,  which  constitutes  the 
evener,  are  three  slots,  one  near  each  end  and  the 
other  at  the  center.  In  the  center  slot  is  attached 
the  clevis  for  attachment  to  the  machine  to  be 
pulled.  Four  pairs  of  links,  each  pair  carrying  a 
roller  between  its  forward  ends,  are  bolted  into 
the  slots,  two  pairs  being  pivoted  on  the  bolt  that 
holds  the  clevis  in  the  center  of  the  evener.  At 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  evener  are  two  eyes  into 
which  are  anchored  the  ends  of  a  chain  that  passes 
thru  the  pairs  of  links,  running  over  the  rollers 
carried  by  these.  The  single-trees  also  have  link 
and  roller  connections,  and  are  carried  as  shown. 

Fruit  Jar  Closure 

SEALING  up  jars  of  fruit  and  vegetables  so  that 
there  will  not  be  a  film  of  mold  to  remove  when 
they  are  opened  has  become  a  scientific  fact 
that  practically  every  housewife  who  is  up-to-date 
knows  the  answer  to  when  the  problem  confronts 
her  at  canning  time.  A  Cali- 
fornia man  has  patented  the 
closure  shown  here.  Between 
the  body  and  the  cap  is  a 
compressible  gasket  to  cover 
the  mouth  of  the  jar,  or  other 
container.  Between  the  cap 
and  gasket  is  a  convex  disc 
in  which  is  a  slit  to  allow  the 
lateral  expansion  of  the  edges 
of  this  disc.  In  the  cap 
top  is  a  screw  to  tighten  the 
closure,  the  disc  being  flat- 
tened and  forced  downward 
and  outward,  especially  at 
the  edges.  The  closure  is  thus 
made  air-tight  without  sealing  with  waxes  or  rub- 
bers. 

Ice  Cream  Freezer  Stand 

WHEN  the  ice  cream  begins  to  freeze,  it  is 
real  work  to  finish  the  job  properly,  es- 
pecially if  the  person  who  concocted  the 
dainty  knows  the  importance  of  turning  fast  at  the 
finish  to  give  the  frozen  dainty  that  smooth,  velvety 
touch  when  tasted.  The 
freezer  refuses  to  stay  in 
its  place,  and  jumps  about 
the  cellar  floor,  or  the 
woodshed,  wherever  it 
happens  to  be  placed,  with 
every  turn  of  the  crank.  A 
New  York  State  man  has 
recently  been  granted  the 
patent  on  a  stand  to  hold 
the  freezer  firm  in  place. 
The  device  is  adjustable 
horizontally  and  vertically  to  fit  freezers  of  various 
sizes.  It  may  be  fastened  to  the  wall,  so  as  not  to 
mar  the  floor. 


Chili  is  irrigating  more  than  2,300,000  acres  of 
land  and  has  nearly  as  many  more  available  for 
irrigation. 


The  ancients  credited  the  raven  with  unusual 
longevity,  but  modern  investigation  shows  that  it 
is  not  warranted.  The  bird  rarely  lives  more  than 
seventy  years. 


Overhead  Irrigation 

INTENSIVE  gardening  by  means  of  overhead 
irrigation  is  now  in  quite  general  use  in  some 
sections  of  the  country,  especially  near  the 
large  markets.  Here  is  a  scene  from  one  of  these 
gardens  with  the  irrigation  system  in  action.  There 


is  the  advantage  of  having  the  water  fall  gently  as 
the  gentlest  rains.  A  water  supply  may  be  pumped 
to  a  high  point  to  give  the  pressure  for  this  system, 
or,  as  is  more  usually  the  case,  it  is  pumped  by  an 
engine. 

New  Hog  Rubber  for  Lice 

AN  IOWA  man  has  recently  patented  a  hog 
oiler,  or  vermin  exterminator,  to  use  the 
more  technical  patent  office  name,  that  is 
considerably  different  from  any  heretofore  put  on 
the  market.  It  is  hung  on  the  door  frame  of  the 
hoghouse,  so  that  every 
time  Mr.  Porker  passes  into 
or  out  of  the  house,  he  gets 
a  swipe  from  the  device 
that  drops  some  liquid  onto 
his  back  or  sides.  The  res- 
ervoir is  tipped  so  as  to 
spill  some  of  the  liquid 
onto  the  animal,  and  it  is 
so  arranged,  according  to 
the  patent  claims,  that  the 
dip,  or  insecticide,  is  evenly 
distributed  over  the  back, 
sides  and  belly  of  the  hog. 
There  is  a  brush  at  the  free 
end  of  the  reservoir,  and  a 
trough  at  the  bottom  of  the 
door,  across  it,  in  which  is 
mounted  a  roller.  The 
roller  works  simultaneously  with  the  device  above. 


Gate  Hanger 


THE  way  a  farm  gate  is  hung  largely  deter- 
mines its  life  and  popularity.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business  we  showed 
a  gate  within  a  gate,  a  recent  patent  of  a  reader  of 
this  publication.  There  were  other  good  features 
of  this  gate,  and  here  we  are  showing  this  week  the 


m«  anil  !>'•- 
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In  Chicago  there  is  an  electric  pie-making  ma- 
chine with  which  Bix  girls  can  turn  out  23,000  pies 
a  day. 


way  this  gate  is  hung.  Note  the  suspension  and 
bracing  in  the  two  U-shaped  bolts  that  are  welded 
together  at  their  middle.  The  gate  may  be  easily 
lifted  olf  of  this  anchor,  the  dip,  or  cradle,  being  so 
arranged. 
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tions can  begin  with  that  issue  or 
back  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
news  stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THERE  was  no  time  for  the  more 
elaborate  devices  for  fighting  fire, 
nor  even  an  important  supply  of  wa- 
ter. The  running  blaze  lacked  but  a 
few  yards  of  being  at  the  shed,  so 
there  was  but  one  way  of  dealing  with 
it.  The  struggle  began  with  a  shovel, 
a  broom  and  a  board,  each  in  separate 
hands,  and  the  undertaking  was  to 
beat  out  the  flames  so  immediately 
threatening  the  shed.  Except  for  fly- 
ing sparks,  the  living  shack  had  a 
longer  reprieve. 

"Cheerily,  men!"  Oliver  shouted. 
"She  has  no  food  in  the  orchard,  and 
when  she  passes  here  she  will  meet 
the  ground  we  plowed  today.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  keep  her  away  from 
the  buildings.  Just  a  lusty  pull  at  this 
point  and  the  game  is  ours." 

It  was  theirs  at  the  end  of  ten  min- 
utes, and  the  fire  rolled  on,  met  the 
plowed  ground,  and  gradually  died 
away.  The  three  blackened  victors 
stood  perspiring  and  breathing  hard. 

"Done  by  a  firebug!"  growled 
Parker. 

"Sure  thing!"  Maynard  agreed. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  right,  boys,"  Oli- 
ver admitted,  "yet  it  may  be  a  careless 
smoker  dropped  a  match  as  he  passed 
along." 

"In  that  case,  dry  as  the  old  grass 
is,  the  blaze  would  have  sprung  up  at 
once,  and  he  would  have  stamped  it 
out.  Fact  is,  somebody  is  bound  to 
worry  the  life  out  of  you  because 
you're  working  this  farm." 

"Why  should  anybody  do  that?" 

"You've  got  an  enemy." 

:'Not  one  in  the  world." 

"Then  a  crazy  man  is  loose." 

"Who  can  object  to  my  working  this 
run-out  old  farm?" 

"Somebody  does,  and  he  will  try  it 
again.    Bet  high  on  that!" 

"Anyhow,"  Maynard  added,  trying  to 
lighten  the  gloom,  "this  firebug  has 
done  what  we  needed  to  do  ourselves." 

He  referred  to  the  previous  year's 
growth  of  grass  that  had  lain  dead 
and  gray  when  spring  opened.  A  part 
had  been  burned  away  before  other 
labor  was  taken  up,  always  under 
careful  watch,  but  one  corner  of  the 
lot  had  been  left  until  it  could  be  at- 
tended to  without  loss  of  time.  The 
fire  had  done  the  postponed  work,  but 
not  in  a  way  to  their  liking. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  passed 
quietly,  but  Parker  was  full  of  an  idea, 
and  as  soon  as  day  broke  he  hurried 
Oliver  away  to  look  where  the  blaze 
had  started.  The  sturdy  laborer 
summed  up  after  a  short  survey: 

"If  a  carelessly  dropped  match  had 
started  the  trouble  there  would  be  but 
one  preliminary  horn  to  windward. 
You  will  see  there  are  six  such  horns. 
That  proves  that  the  firebug  walked 
along  and  started  a  blaze  at  six  differ- 
ent points.  The  six  naturally  united 
farther  on,  and  came  rushing  at  us  as 
one,  but  the  horns  prove  my  case. 
Firebug  did  it!" 

"I've  got  to  admit  that  the  fire  was 
set,"  Oliver  reluctantly  replied. 

"Somebody's  trying  to  get  you,  and 
this  won't  be  his  last  try,  either." 

"Possibly  he  will  try  once  too  often 
for  him.    Let's  go  back  for  breakfast." 

They  ate  and  then  Oliver  led  the 
way  to  tlie  storage  shed. 

"I'm  glad  the  fire  didn't  get  at  our 
fertilizer,"  he  remarked.  "That  re- 
minds me,  don't  forget  that  this  is  the 
mixture  for  oats.  It  may  have  20  per 
cent  more  of  nitrate  of  soda  than  corn 
needs,  and  only  half  as  much  dissolved 
bone.  Each  crop  must  have  its  proper 
amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  and  confusion  of  bags 
would  bring  damage.  Of  course,  the 
analysis  is  on  each  bag,  but  I  once 
heard  somebody  say  no  man  knows 
rfiing  except  what  he  can  swear  to, 


and  that  he  isn't  sure  even  of  that." 

Five  minutes  later  Parker  prodded 
Maynard  in  the  ribs,  grinning  widely. 

"Say,"  he  remarked,  "the  young  boss 
hasn't  lost  his  nerve  by  that  blaze. 
His  mind  turns  back  to  business  calm 
as  you  please." 

The  three  persons  were  not  the  only 
ones  interested  in  the  fire.  The  wind 
had  not  been  right  to  carry  the  smoke 
to  the  Vinton  farm,  and  the  family 
there  had  been  unconscious  that  trou- 
ble was  afoot  just  beyond  the  narrow 
belt  of  woods,  but  shortly  after  day- 
break a  shift  of  the  wind  tinged  the  air 
with  a  suggestion  of  the  burning,  and 
Mary  came  over  to  investigate. 

She  saw  the  blackened  corner  in  the 
meadow,  and  could   not  believe  the 


men  had  been  responsible,  so  she  came 
nearer  to  the  shacks.  It  was  Parker 
she  met  first.  He  had  but  little  senti- 
ment In  his  sturdy  make-up,  but  he 
admired  Mary  and  gave  a.  friendly 
welcome. 

"You  must  have  burned  that  ground 
early,"  she  soon  observed. 

"Firebug  did  it!"  growled  Parker. 

"Do  you  mean  that  it  was  set  with 
evil  intentions?" 

"The  intention  was  to  burn  our 
buildings,  which  I  call  rather  evil — 
rattier  so." 

"Dear  me!  It  came  close,  too  What 
made  it  stop?" 

"Three  men,  a  broom,  a  shovel  and 
a  board.  That  combination  stopped  it. 
We  had  a  lively  fight,  but  you  will  see 
we  are  still  in  business." 


"Are  you  sure  it  was  done  by  a  fire- 
bug?" 

Parker  gave  the  evidence,  and  Mary 
was  so  much  interested  that  she  went 
to  look  at  what  he  called  the  "horns." 
She  found  them,  and  could  not  dispute 
the  reasoning  in  the  case. 

"It  was  a  shameful  thing  to  do!"  she 
exclaimed.  "Yes,  and  I'm  lawyer 
enough  to  know  it's  a  State'8-prison 
offense.  Perhaps  Uncle  Nick  was  suf- 
ficiently a  pioneer  so  he  could  trail  the 
man  who  came  from — I  wonder  where? 
— but  I'm  afraid  I'm  not.  This  fluffy 
grass  beyond  the  flre-marks  isn't  good 
foundation  for  tracks." 

She  looked  for  the  footprints,  but 
failed  to  find  any.  Something  else  she 
did  find.   Near  one  of  the  "horns"  was 


a  half-consumed  match,  and  she 
picked  it  up,  held  it  closely,  and 
studied  with  her  brows  knit  in  a  be- 
coming frown. 

"That's  a  queer  match!"  she  mused. 
"One  of  the  'parlor'  sort,  and  probably 
common  enough  somewhere,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  Morbury.  I've  never  seen 
any  with  an  end  shaped  that  way,  and 
painted  that  color.  If  it  could  be 
learned  who  has  other  matches  like 
it  " 

The  idea  took  strong  hold  upon  her, 
but  the  chance  for  detective  opera- 
tions seemed  complicated  when  the 
many  inhabitants  of  Morbury  were 
considered.  Parker  had  said  that  Oli- 
ver would  not  make  any  investigation, 
so,  after  some  meditation,  she  decided 


to  retain  the  evidence  and  say  nothing 
for  the  time. 

Keeping  the  fragment  concealed, 
she  went  back  to  the  shacks,  talked 
briefly  with  Oliver,  who  had  never 
been  more  cheerful  outwardly,  and 
then  walked  home.  As  she  neared  the 
house  she  saw  a  man  approaching,  and 
received  a  welcoming  wave  of  his  hand 
from  a  distance.  It  was  Carl  Leigh- 
ton,  and  as  he  was  generally  liked,  she 
paused  to  speak  with  him.  He  came 
up  with  long  steps. 

"I  want  to  see  you,"  he  said  eagerly, 
after  a  few  preliminary  words.  "Great 
social  event  ahead  for  Morbury-  As 
you  will  naturally  understand,  the 
golf  players,  of  whom  I  am  a  humble 
member,  will  soon  be  on  hand  for  the 
season.  This  year  we  intend  to  open 
the  campaign  with  a  bit  of  a  house- 
warming,  as  I  may  call  it.  All  the 
young  folks  will  be  invited,  and  I  have 
a  plan  for  hiring  Russell's  barge  and 
four  horses  and  carrying  everybody  in 
this  section.  There  will  be  a  little 
spread,  possibly  some  dancing,  and 
chance  to  talk  and  make  merry.  I 
hope  you  will  be  one  of  us?" 

"Why  not?"  she  returned,  smiling. 
"By  all  means,  save  a  seat  in  the 
barge  for  me." 

"I  will,  and  the  barge  will  be  hon- 
ored by  your  presence.  Now,  our  full 
plan  is  to  " 

He  explained,  and  the  good  humor 
usually  peculiar  to  him  bubbled  freely. 
When  he  was  in  that  mood  he  certain- 
ly did  not  seem  obnoxious." 

"We  want  all  hands,"  he  wound  up. 
"I  hope  Oliver  will  be  with  us,  but  he 
has  rather  avoided  everything  but  the 
farm.  Do  you  think  he  will  join  in 
with  us?" 

"It  will  do  no  harm  to  ask  him." 

"Not  a  bit!"  Carl  agreed  heartily. 
"He  should  leave  the  farm  now  and 
then  to  get  relaxation.  Most  certainly! 
Now,  you  know  that  I  am  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  place,  and  by  Andrew 
Powell's  will  am  entitled  to  joint  man- 
agement of  the  property,  but  I  say, 
never  give  all  of  one's  time  to  busi- 
ness. Not  much  danger  of  my  being 
tied  down  to  the  Powell  place,  for  Oli- 
ver is  inclined  to  resent  my  having 
anything  to  say  there.  I  suppose  that 
is  natural,  but  his  uncle's  wife  was 
my  aunt.  Yes,  I  suppose  his  position 
is  natural,  but  it's  a  bit  selfish — oh, 
well,  never  mind,  for  I  don't  care.  We 
want  Oliver  at  the  reception,  for  he  - 
is  a  fine  fellow." 

Words  came  fluently  from  Carl,  and 
his  smile  was  wide,  but  Mary,  smiling 
in  return,  noticed  the  insinuations 
that  were  so  thinly  covered  with  other 
remarks.  She  passed  them  by  without 
comment. 

"Invitations  will  show  who  is  to  be 
at  the  clubhouse,"  she  said  quietly. 
"By  the  way,  can  you  give  me  a 
match?" 

CHAPTER  VIII 

MARY,  leaning  on  the  fence,  had 
picked  up  a  last  year's  weed  and 
was  looking  at  it  with  disapproval. 

"Filled  with  seeds  that  are  ready  to 
start  a  new  growth,"  she  added.  "I'd 
liKe  to  burn  it  and  prevent  that.  Now, 

if  you  have  a  match  " 

Carl  was  fumbling  in  his  pockets, 
and  he  soon  brought  forth  what  was 
wanted.  He  made  a  blaze  and,  between 
their  joint  efforts  the  obnoxious  weed 
was  incinerated. 

"Nothing  loft  now  to  sprinkle  our 
yard  with  unwelcome  intruders,"  she 
pursued,  smiling.  "Thank  you  for  your 
help." 

Carl  said  more,  always  in  good 
spirits,  and  then  returned  by  the  way 
he  had  come.  Mary  looked  down  at 
the  half-burned  match. 

"Not  the  kind  I  was  hunting  for," 
she  murmured.  "This  is  the  same  sort 
we  use  in  our  own  home.  My  first 
essay  at  detective  work  has  failed.  I 
wish  I  had  the  courage  to  go  to  the 
Lawden  house  and  use  some  device  to 
learn  what  kind  of  matches  they  use 
there,  but  I  don't  like  any  of  the  fam- 
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ily.  Besides,  there  are  several  men 
there.  Let  me  see — Mr.  Lawden,  his 
son  Oscar,  and  their  hired  men,  AI- 
wood  and  Temple.  They  go  about  a 
good  deal,  and  some  of  them  may  have 
a  sort  not  used  in  the  house.  Oh,  dear, 
I  feel  that  I  am  not  cut  out  for  a  de- 
tective." 

Preparations  for  the  event  at  the 
clubhouse  went  forward  in  due  order. 
The  golf  players  were  not  in  great  fa- 
vor with  the  older  citizens,  but  the 
younger  residents  had  no  hostile  feel- 
ings, and  few  invitations  were  re- 
fused, while  most  of  the  recipients 
were  in  more  or  less  of  a  flutter  at  the 
prospect. 

Somewhat  to  Mary's  surprise  Oliver 
said,  without  hesitation,  that  he  would 
be  one  of  the  party.  Having  said  so, 
he  seemed  to  forget  the  matter  in  his 
devotion  to  farm  work.  Other  labor 
was  being  done  there,  the  upturned 
turf  was  harrowed  and  pulverized, 
some  crops  went  into  the  ground,  and 
the  special  fertilizers  received  nests 
in  the  soil  where  they  could  do  the 
most  good. 

Professor  Arkchester  reigned  su- 
preme on  the  Powell  place  that  spring. 
Altho  Oliver  had  read  abundantly  dur- 
ing the  winter,  there  was  always  some- 
thing more  to  be  meditated  upon  in 
the  inspired  pages,  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  the  young  disciple 
sitting  on  a  box  in  the  shack,  of  an 
evening,  holding  a  lamp  in  one  hand 
and  the  professor  in  the  other,  delv- 
ing deep  into  Arkchester  wisdom.  It 
was  his  firm  conviction  that  nobody 
could  be  a  Napoleon  of  the  soil  without 
the  help  of  the  professor. 

Passing  hours  brought  the  big  day 
of  the  Skytop  Club  nearer,  and  finally 
the  day  itself  dawned.  Oliver  saw 
Maynard  dressing  anew,  but  Parker 
stood  in  his  working  clothes. 

"You  will  be  late,"  the  younger  man 
remarked. 

"Not  a  bit,"  Parker  answered.  "I 
told  you  I  would  probably  go,  but  I 
never  intended  to.  I'm  30  years  old, 
which  is  too  many  years  for  folderol, 
anyhow,  but  I'll  see  the  Skytoppers 
blessed  before  I'll  go  to  their  old  blow- 
outs. Anyhow,  somebody  is  needed 
here  to  watch  for  your  enemies." 

"Still  expecting  them?" 

"Don't  you  expect  them?" 

"I  shall  be  surprised  if  there  isn't 
more  trouble,"  Oliver  confessed,  "tho 
they  are  not  likely  to  attack  us  in  day- 
time." 

"Certainly  not  this  particular  day," 
said  Parker,  grimly.  "If  they  come 
they  will  get  a  warmer  welcome  than 
the  Skytoppers  can  possibly  hand  out. 
I've  got  to  finish  that  job  in  the  orch- 
ard, but  afterwards  I  don't  leave  sight 
of  the  buildings.  You  go  right  ahead 
to  the  golf-club  warmer,  boss,  for 
the  watchdog  will  be  on  the  job  here!" 

Oliver  laughed,  for  Parker's  bellig- 
erency was  so  mixed  with  odd  conceit 
of  speech  as  to  be  impressive,  but, 
really,  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  know 
that  the  sturdy  helper  would  be  there. 

Half-hidden  by  the  apple  trees, 
Parker  watched  later  developments  as 
he  worked.  He  saw  the  barge  appear, 
stop  for  his  two  companions,  and  then 
continue  toward  the  clubhouse.  The 
building  was  in  plain  sight,  being  on 
the  Lawrence  farm  at  the  south,  and 
he  could  see  the  movements'  there  from 
time  to  time. 

"Morbury  has  gathered  its  beauty 
and  chivalry,  plus  the  imported  arti- 
cles," he  commented,  with  grim  humor. 
"Ancient  building  they  have  there,  and 
none  too  good  a  location.  No  wonder 
they  offered  to  buy  the  Powell  place. 
Erect  a  suitable  house  here  and  fix 
things  generally  and  it  would  be  dandy. 
Yes,  and  our  west  field  would  be  a 
capital  lot  for  them  to  hammer  that 
little  golf  ball  over." 

By  chance,  one  item  of  the  conversa- 
tion at  the  clubhouse  was  at  that  mo- 
ment nearly  along  the  same  line.  Oli- 
ver had  been  introduced  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Skytop  Club. 
t  "I  take  it,"  said  that  young  man, 
that  you  are  owner  of  the  farm  up  be- 
yond us?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Possibly  this  is  not  a  fit  time  for 
business,  but  you  know  that,  the  last 
two  years,  our  links  have  run  over 
<>hU)  your  farm,  as  we  hired  a  few  acres 
from  Lawden?" 

"Yes." 


"You  are  cultivating  your  farm  now, 
so  the  question  naturally  arises,  what 
becomes  of  our  corner  there?" 

"You  get  it  this  year  free  of  rent, 
after  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  plow 
it.  I've  been  looking  at  the  lay  of  the 
ground  this  way,  and  hope  you  can 
shift  your  links  a  little  on  your  own 
land  so  that  the  loss  of  my  corner  will 
not  inconvenience  you  next  year." 

"No  doubt  it  can  be  managed,  and  I 
appreciate  your  present  offer  of  the 
land.  Naturally,  it  means  little  in 
money,  but  the  spirit  of  it  is  the  same. 
It's  handsome  of  you,  Mr.  Powell!" 

The  speaker  gave  his  hand  again, 
and  it  was  plain  that  at  least  one  of 
the  Skytop  Club  was  a  worthy  fellow. 
Nevertheless,  Oliver  had  the  impres- 
sion that  no  great  friendship  would 
ever  exist  between  any  of  them  and 
himself.  This  belief  was  immediately 
given  fresh  color  by  a  quiet  question 
from  another  member  near  the  previ- 
ous speakers. 

"Has  Carl  Leighton  also  agreed  that 
there  shall  be  no  rent?" 

"Being  one  of  the  club  he  will  hard- 
ly insist  upon  paying  unnecessary 
bills,"  Oliver  said  in  even  tones. 

"He  has  the  joint  management  of 
the  Powell  jilace,  you  know." 

"You  can  rely  upon  my  offer,"  Oli- 
ver added,  looking  only  at  the  Skytop 
president. 

A  half-hour  later  lie  chanced  to 
overhear  a  remark  from  one  of  the 
town  girls,  who  was  in  a  flutter  of  de- 
light over  the  reception. 

"It  was  charming  of  Mr.  Leighton  to 
bring  us,  and  we  must  express  our 
thanks  properly.  He  is  splendid.  It 
is  real  mean  of  Mr.  Powell  to  refuse 
to  give  him  his  rights  at  the  farm." 

One  and  one  made  two,  and  they 
were  not  the  only  evidences  Oliver 
knew  of  that  tended  to  a  definite  end. 
While  many  of  the  Morbury  people 
were  heartily  in  sympathy  with  him 
and  his  work  in  all  its  branches,  there 
was  certainly  an  undercurrent  in  some 
quarters  unfavorable  to  him.  It  re- 
quired no  great  acumen  to  understand 
that  Carl  was  quietly  spreading  the 
idea  that  he  was  being  wronged,  and 
was  bearing  his  mistreatment  with 
patience  that  was  meek  if  not  admira- 
ble. On  the  whole,  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  wanted  to  visit  the  clubhouse  again. 

Unknown  to  him,  Mary,  too,  had  an 
experience  that  day.  Carl  managed  to 
keep  near  her,  and  deftly  made  him- 
self the  escort  of  a  little  party  of  the 
girls  when  they  were  shown  over  the 
building.  His  ready  tongue  enabled 
him  to  explain  the  use  of  each  room 
glibly,  and  his  high  spirits  did  not 
abate  at  the  end. 

"This,"  he  finally  announced,  "is  my 
own  chamber.  Humble  little  den,  but 
just  what  suits  me.  Here's  my  tennis 
racket.  Balance  it  in  your  hand, 
please,  Miss  Alden.  Nice  hang,  hasn't 
it?  Here  are  my  golf  clubs,  Miss  Vin- 
ton.   How  do  they  impress  you?" 

Mary  was  not  strongly  impressed, 
but  avoided  saying  so.  Carl's  over- 
loquacity  annoyed  her,  and  she  turned 
away  as  soon  as  she  could  with  pro- 
priety. The  movement  brought  her 
facing  the  bureau,  and  there  she 
stopped  Bhort. 

On  that  piece  of  furniture  several 
matches  lay  scattered,  and  they  were 
a  revelation.  Each  and  all  were  ex- 
act mates  of  the  fragment  she  had 
found  where  the  incendiary  started  the 
fire  in  the  Powell  field.  The  peculiar 
shape  of  the  lower  end  and  the  paint- 
ing were  not  to  be  mistaken.  Longing 
to  ask  questions,  she  forced  herself  to 
act  prudently  and  said  nothing,  but  an 
unspoken  question  was  dominant  in 
her  mind. 

What  was  to  be  understood  from 
Carl's  matches? 

CHAPTER  IX 

OTHER  days  followed  without 
bringing  important  changes  in 
some  quarters.  The  reception  of  the 
Skytop  Club  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and,  tho  she  did  a  good  deal  of  think- 
ing, Mary  had  said  nothing  about  the 
matches.  Carl  was  not  a  favorite  with 
her,  but  it  was  hard  for  her  to  believe 
he  was  really  criminal.  Each  day  she 
promised  herself  that  she  would  tell 
her  grandfather  everything  the  next 
day,  only  to  postpone  the  story  over 
and  over. 
The  spring  suns  had  warmed  fur- 


ther, and  in  their  proper  bounds  the 
golf  players  were  active  when  weather 
permitted,  but  Carl  had  kept  away 
from  Powell  farm. 

Oliver's  domains  were  busy  at  that 
time.  The  crops  were  beginning  to 
thrust  little  points  above  the  ground, 
like  scouts  reconnoitering  the  terri- 
tory. Every  green  head  was  a  delight 
to  the  young  farmer.  Back  in  Massa- 
chusetts such  things  had  been  no  more 
than  a  step  to  a  humdrum  end,  but  it 
was  different  to  him  now  with  science 
for  his  yoke-fellow. 

"The  shoots  are  coming  up  with  full 
stomachs,  so  to  speak,"  he  said  to 
Mary,  when,  riding  by,  she  paused  for 
a  word  with  him.  "They  carry  a 
breakfast  of  nitrogen  and  other  things. 
I've  fed  the  soil!" 

"Every  bit  of  corn,  oats  and  so  on  is 
calling  you  its  great  benefactor,"  she 
replied,  with  enthusiasm.  "Pretty  soon 
they  will  want  to  shake  hands  with 
Uncle  Nick  junior,  the  magician." 

"Better  postpone  judgment  on  the 
magician  part  until  later,"  he  suggest- 
ed, laughing. 

"But  the  shoots  are  so  fine!  And 
the  grass,  elsewhere,  too!  You  gave 
the  lower  part  of  the  north  lot  ferti- 
lizer such  as  it  needed,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  special  meadow  mixture." 

"See  the  result!  The  line  between 
the  treated  and  untreated  parts  is  so 
very  plain,  and  the  color  of  the  grass 
— why,  it's  fine." 

"Right!"  Oliver  agreed,  his  expres- 
sion beaming. 

"How  about  the  splendid  look  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  pasture?" 

"Special  pasture  mixture  did  it. 
Judging  by  Professor  Arkchester's 
book  the  two  lots  probably  received 
about  the  same  things,  except  that  the 
pasture  doubtless  got  more  of  muriate, 
sulphate,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Anyhow,  that  would  be  the  professor's 
idea." 

"You  have  the  analysis  on  the  bags." 

"Yes,  but  I  shall  feel  surer  when  I 
take  up  mixing  for  myself,  which  I 
shall  do  if  I  succeed  here.' 


you.  I  know  how  your  parents  will 
decide.  If  you  say  big  chimney  to 
them  that  chimney  will  rise  like  Jack's 
beanstalk." 

"Just  as  it  is  in  the  painting." 

"Yes.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  the 
history  of  that  painting?" 

"Mr.  Vinton  only  told  me  it  was 
painted  by  a  relative  of  his,  and  has 
stayed  in  the  family." 

"I  have  his  permission  to  be  more 
precise.  The  picture  shows  your  Aunt 
Constance  at  the  age  of  16,  while  your 
father  and  uncle  are  younger.  Well, 
the  artist  fell  in  love  with  your  aunt, 
and  that's  why  he  did  that  painting. 
It  was  to  be  for  her,  but  she  rejected 
him  and — he  was  then  temporarily 
staying  at  the  Vinton  house — he  was 
so  angry  that  he  declared  he  was  go- 
ing to  destroy  it.  Granddaddy  was  then 
a  small  boy,  and  he  admired  the  pic- 
ture so  much  that  he  hid  it,  and  so 
saved  it.  The  artist  and  your  aunt 
both  made  happy  marriages  in  later 
years,  but  it  was  a  long  while  before 
granddaddy  ventured  to  bring  the 
painting  out  of  its  hiding-place.  As 
everybody  became  happy  you  will  see 
there  is  no  tragedy  connected  with  the 
picture." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,  for  it  has  taken 
strong  hold  on  my  fancy." 

Mary  dropped  into  brief  but  deep 
thought  and  then  suddenly  brightened. 

"I've  no  actual  permission  to  ex- 
plain, and  maybe  I'm  a  dreadful  tell- 
tale, but  when  your  new  house  is  fin- 
ished granddaddy  is  to  present  that 
painting  to  you  to  hang  on  the  wall." 

"Glorious!" 

"And  it  needs  no  feeding  with  pot- 
ash, phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen." 

The  talk  ended  with  a  reciprocal 
laugh,  but  when  Mary  was  gone  Oliver 
carried  a  mental  picture  of  Uncle 
Nick's  house  reproduced,  with  the 
painting  on  the  wall  of  the  living- 
room. 

"Glorious!"  he  again  exclaimed. 
Succeeding  days  brought  an  exas- 
perating feature  of  farm  life,  the  deal- 
ing with  insect  pests,  but,  scientifical- 


cried.     Surely,  you  don't  doubt  ltf^than  they  inflicted  upon  the  crops. 


"Not  a  bit  of  it,  because  with  such 
good  friends  " 

"You  can't  possibly  fail  with  so 
much  intelligence  on  your  part  " 

"Not  that,  but  because  you  and  Mr. 
Vinton  encourage  me  " 

"But  chiefly  scientific  feeding  of  the 
soil  on  the  Arkchester  plan.  Dear  me, 
we  are  both  talking  at  once!" 

They  laughed  merrily,  but  Mary  had 
an  idea  and  was  not  willing  it  should 
be  delayed  longer. 

"You  still  think  of  building  in  the 
fall?"  she  asked. 

"Only  the  barn.  Father  wants  the 
living  quarters  to  be  constructed  of 
the  best  of  naturally  seasoned  mate- 
rial, and  is  already  trying  to  get  it, 
but  the  house  will  not  go  up  until 
spring." 

"That  house— what  is  the  plan 
of  it?" 

"If  any  planning  has  been  done  I've 
not  heard  of  it." 

"Why  not  have  it  exactly  like  what 
Uncle  Nick's  was?"  asked  Mary  eager- 
ly. "The  same  plan,  inside  and  out, 
and  the  same  big  rooms." 

"By  George!"  Oliver  exclaimed,  and 
then  fell  speechless. 

"That  painting  of  granddaddy's 
shows  how  the  house  looked  outside." 

"Yes,  and  it's  fine.  Solid,  spacious, 
comfortable.  Hurrah!  Of  course  it 
will  be  for  father  and  mother  to  de- 
cide the  point,  but  my  vote  goes  to  re- 
producing Uncle  Nick's  home  in  every 
way." 

"Even  to  the  great  chimney?" 
"Er-r-r ! " 

"You  don't  seem  enthusiastic  about 
that." 

"I've  always  considered  such  a 
chimney  lost  space,  and  wo  don't  need 
a  chimney  oven  in  these  days  to  bake 
bread  and  the  like." 

"But  if  you  restore  the  house  in 
part,  why  not  fully?" 

Oliver  meditated  with  Mary  watch- 
ing him  intently. 

"Of  course,"  she  added,  "if  your  pa- 
rents approve." 

"If  they  say  'yes,'  that's  my  word, 
too,"  he  quickly  returned. 

"Sir  Magician,  I've  been  waiting  for 
that.   All  I  cared  to  do  was  to  convert 


July  furnished  delight  of  another 
sort  for  Oliver.  Early  in  the  spring 
the  tawny  day  lily  had  been  lifted,  its 
long-crowded  roots  slightly  separated 
and  replanted  in  bunches  that  would 
soon  reunite,  tho  in  the  former  spot, 
and  the  reward  was  abundant.  The 
plant  burst  into  bloom  prodigally,  and 
the  glory  of  it  was  great.  View  of  its 
rich  shades  at  close  range  held  the 
modern  magician  spellbound,  and  he 
paid  admiring  tribute  to  its  royalty. 

At  the  front  of  the  building  spot  the 
wild  morning-glory  clung  tightly  to 
its  newly  made  trellis,  a  mass  of 
green  leaves  and  bell-shaped  white 
flowers,  furnishing  dainty  beauty  with 
liberal  zeal. 

These  tilings  would  never  be  money- 
makers, but  Oliver  did  not  forget  that 
three  generations  of  his  family  had 
looked  at  them  before  he  was  born, 
and  the  growths  bound  his  heart  in 
welcome  captivity  with  the  twin  chains 
of  admiration  and  loyalty. 

One  day,  as  lie  stood  paying  homage, 
something  put  a  forgotten  idea  into 
form  in  his  mind.  The  call  of  the 
city!  What  had  become  of  it?  Why 
had  the  once-dominating  voice  become 
silent?  He  started,  looked  at  the  lily 
and  the  vine,  and  then  at  the  fields 
where  his  crops  were  rearing  their 
green  heads  in  friendly  cooperation, 
and  then  he  unconsciously  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  their  extremity. 

"My  call  is  right  here!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Stephen  Powell  had  been  making 
flying  visits  from  the  first,  and  there 
had  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
contemplated  barn  and  many  other 
things,  the  great  design  being  to  have 
all  things  of  the  best,  and  all  sanitary. 
To  this  end  other  books  had  been  add- 
ed to  Professor  Arkchester's  mainstay 
volume,  and  all  well  studied.  Science 
was  to  be  invited  to  make  its  head- 
quarters at  the  farm. 

In  all  discussions  Stephen  seemed 
to  make  numerous  suggestions,  but 
Oliver  did  not  realize  that  his  own 
ideas  were  craftily  learned  before  his 
father  was  definite.  Stephen  was  de- 
termined that  his  son  should  be  suitcrl 
Continued  on  rage  410 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 

Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7802— Ladies'  Shirtwaist— Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
A  very  pretty  style  for  plain  and 
figured  material.  The  large  cape 
collar,  in  contrasting  note  and 
finished  with  edging,  extends  al- 
most to  the  waistline  in  back,  In 
square  outline.  Sleeves  may  be 
long  or  short. 

7814 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
6  to  14  years.  A  very  fetching  lit- 
tle frock  with  front  closing  and  a 
removable  shield.  Novelty  striped 
material  for  the  collar,  cuffs  and 
belt  at  a  lowered  waistline,  where 
the  waistbody  is  gathered  front 
and  back.    The  skirt  is  plaited. 

7832— Ladies'  Shirt  waist— Cut  in 
sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. An  irresistible  model  in 
plain  and  striped  silk,  or  your 
choice  of  fabrics  and  colors,  or  in 
solid  white.  The  shoulder  fronts 
are  gathered,  and  in  the  back  at 
the  waistline  the  fullness  is  gath- 
ered under  a  stay  belt. 

7110— Boys'  Russian  Suit— Cut  in 

sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  This  little 
suit  has  a  plain  coat  blouse,  clos- 
ing in  front,  with  the  neck  open 
and  trimmed  with  a  wide  collar. 
There  is  an  inner  shield  with 
standing  collar  which  may  be 
made  detachable.  The  trousers 
are  opened  at  the  sides  and  may 
have  a  straight  lower  edge  or 
bloomer  finish. 

7438 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Very  sim- 
ple is  this  frock  and  suitable  for 
home  wear.  It  has  a  side  front 
closing  to  both  waist  and  skirt, 
high  neck,  with  flat  collar  and 
long  or  short  sleeves.  The  skirt 
is  arranged  in  a  series  of  double 
box  plaits,  which  form  a  panel  in 
front  and  meet  in  the  center  of 
the  back. 

7834  —  Ladies'  Dress — Cut  in 
sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Just  full  of  style  and  snap,  with 
contrasting  goods  for  the  collar, 
rever  fronts  and  cuffs.  Novelty 
pockets  in  the  four-gored  skirt 
give  a  smart  touch  to  the  front, 
where  the  closing  is  made. 

7296— Ladies'  Skirt — Cut  in  sizes 
22  to  36  inches  waist  measure. 
Specially  suited  to  the  needs  of 
stout  women,  this  plain  walking 
skirt  is  made  with  either  raised 
or  regulation  waistline  and  with 
side  front  closing.  The  material 
is  plain  about  the  body  and  flares 
at  the  lower  edge. 

7836 — Misses'  Apron  and  Cap- 
Cut  in  sizes  12,  14  and  16  years. 
When  taking  mother's  place,  show 
your  idea  of  a  neat  and  practical 
outfit  by  wearing  this  one-piece 
apron.  It  is  nice  enough  for 
chambray  and  linen,  but  ligured 
percale  and  solid  color  trimming 
or  gingham  may  be  used  to  de- 
velop the  model,  which  slips  on 
over  the  head. 

Clothes  being  a  woman's  closest 
company,  she  will,  if  she  cares  at 
all  about  "styles,"  see  to  it  that 
she  ia  correctly  judged  by  them. 
Choice  of  styles,  we  remember, 
depends  upon  "beeomingness," 
and  th*  testimony  of  one's  own 
mirror  will  decide  whether  a  par- 
ticular style  is  becoming  or  not. 

Steadily  along  the  path  of  sim- 
plicity we  are  moving;  there  has 
been  insistent  demand  for  com- 
fortable attire,  and,  looking  for- 
ward, as  we  must  now,  to  the 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  any  one  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  I'.usiness.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  

P.  O.  Box  


R.  F.  D; 
Town . . . 


State . 


warm  weather,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
fortable styles  will  remain  fash- 
ionable. We  have  the  most  com- 
mon-sense styles  in  a  way  that's 
uncommon,  by  tastefully  combin- 
ing materials,  and  we  have  such  a 
wealth  of  fabrics  and  feast  of  col- 
ors that  it  is  no  effort  at  all  to 
reach  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
mountain  of  fashion. 

Blouses  or  shirtwaists  are  very 
roomy,  cut  so  as  to  allow  the  fig- 
ure to  create  its  own  folds,  and 
there  is  no  end  of  materials  used 
in  making  shirtwaists;  as  a  re- 
sult, many  models  are  pretty 
enough  to  grace  an  afternoon 
function,  when  worn  with  a  3kirt 
blending  beauty  of  line  and  ap- 
propriate trimming  features. 

It  is  a  season  of  ruffles,  and  the 
term  "ruffles"  embraces  every- 
thing from  a  flounce  on  a  skirt 
to  a  frill  of  lace  or  edging  on  the 
collar  and  cuffs  of  a  blouse.  Even 
the  "popular  cape  collar"  wants 
the  "popular"  frill  to  follow  its 
edge — a  very  good  example  of  the 
newest  in  waists  with  cape  collar 
and  frill  charm  is  shown  by  No. 
7802.  When  the  blouse  is  made 
of  striped  silk,  as  is  the  one  shown 
by  No.  7832,  a  narrow  frill  of 
either  edging  or  silk  is  used  on 
the  collar  and  revers  in  plain  col- 
or fabric — it  may  be  organdie — 
and  that  it  may  claim  full  honor 
for  decoration,  it  continues  down 
the  front  and  finishes  the  cuffs  as 
well.  The  effect  is  such  that  it 
leaves  an  impression  most  favora- 
ble. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dressmaking  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly, 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
blank  below. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  anil  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, [LL. 
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No.  »0©1— Photo  pillow  tops  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  European  strife. 
The  designs  are  exact  reproductions 
taken  from  recent  photographs;  the 
flags  of  their  respective  countries  are 
draped  artistically  beneath  the  portraits 
in  their  natural  colors  to  be  embroid- 
ered. The  design  is  stamped  on  tan  art 
ticking  21x21  inches  and  includes  the 
back  and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss. 
You  can  have  your  choice  of  pillows 
with  the  portrait  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: King  George,  England;  King  Al- 
bert, Belgium;  Emperor  William,  Ger- 
many; President  Poincare,  France; 
Czar  Nicholas,  Russia;  Emperor  Franz 
Josef,  Austria;  King  Peter,  Servia; 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  Italy.  Will  be 
sent  with  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


>o.  501ft—  Pillow  Top— Beautifully 
tinted  in  artistic  colors  on  tan  ticking 
measures  21x21  inches.  We  also  in- 
clude a  back  of  tan  Holland  linene  and 
six  skeins  of  colored  floss  for  working 
The  pillow  top  will  be  sent,  postpaid 
together  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Farming  Business,  for  $1.00. 


Needlework  Department 

Simple  Lunch  Cloth  for  the  Bride 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


VERY  fortunate  is  the  l^ride  of 
this  year,  for  her  linens  are  so 
very  attractive  and  yet  they  are  so 
simple  in  design  and  the  quantity  of 
work  required  is  very  little  compared 
with  what  it  has  been  in  the  various 
seasons  just  past.  The  attractive 
square  luncheon  or  tea  cloth  is 
36x36  inches  and  is  of  a  heavy  but 
fine  thread  linen.  The  quality  of  this 
linen  is  very  necessary,  for,  as  you 
will  observe,  the  designs  are  placed 
well  down  into  the  corners,  thus 
leaving  much  of  the  plain  linen 
showing.    When  well  laundered  the 


one  line  across  her  lips.  The  light- 
est shade  of  blue  is  used  for  the 
crown  of  her  cap,  and  all  of  the 
remaining  portions  are  worked  in 
the  medium  shade  of  blue.  The  three 
figures  across  the  front  of  her  cap 
are  padded  and  worked  solid  in 
French  embroidery.  For  the  scene, 
the  paddles  of  the  windmill  are 
worked  in  the  lightest  shade,  the 
road  and  clouds  in  the  medium  shade 
and  the  windmill  and  hills  in  the 
darkest  shade.  The  top  of  the  wind- 
mill is  worked  solid  but  not  padded. 
For  the  hills  use  three  threads  in 
the  needle  at  once  and  make  them 


No.  4094 — Fancy  Collar — This  beauti- 
ful design  to  be  embroidered  is  stamped 
on  a  fine  grade  of  white  organdie.  Strik- 
ingly pretty  and  delicately  designed 
Gives  with  a  year's  subscription, 
either  new  or  renewal,  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1. 
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No.  5032— Guest  Towels— Crocheted 
and  embroidered  towels  are  most  popu- 
lar and  fashionable  at  the  present  time, 
and  undoubtedly  will  continue  so  for 
several  years  to  come.  The  two  towels 
shown  here  are  of  serviceable  grade 
huck  toweling;  each  measures  14x24 
inches  and  they  ape  stamped  with  a  very 
simple  design.  With  each  set  we  supply 
you  with  one  set  of  initial  transfers  (4 
different  styles),  one  ball  of  fast  color 
blue  crocheting  cotton,  three  crochet 
needles  and  four  skeins  of  white  floss 
for  embroidering  the  designs.  This  corn- 
complete  outfit  given  for  $2.00  in  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Farming  Business. 


No.  4077— Pillow  Top— This  is  some- 
thing new  in  pillow  tops.  The  heart- 
shaped  celluloid  forms  a  frame  and  pro- 
tection for  your  picture.  The  design  is 
tinted  In  colors  on  tan  art  ticking.  A 
back  and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss  are 
included  In  this  offer.  Size  of  pillow  is 
17x21  inches.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1.00. 


grade  of  linen  will  enhance  its 
beauty  or  can  mar  the  entire  ap- 
pearance of  the  cloth.  For  the  em- 
broidery the  six  strand  mercerized 
cotton  is  used.  Three  shades  of 
delft  blue  carry  out  the  Dutch  style 
of  drawing.  For  the  crocheted  edge 
one  ball  of  No.  30  mercerized  crochet 
cotton  of  a  medium  shade  is  used. 
The  working  materials  are  inexpen- 
sive but  the  effect  is  in  excellent 
taste.  The  motifs  of  each  corner  are 
the  same,  only  the  central  picture 
varies.  All  of  the  motif  is  done  in 
outline  stitch  of  the  medium  shade 
of  blue.  For  this  work  two  threads 
are  used  in  the  needle  at  once.  For 
the  girl's  head  the  darkest  shade  of 
blue  is  used  for  her  eyes,  hair  and 


entirely  of  French  knots.  Place  the 
knots  as  close  together  as  possible 
to  avoid  allowing  the  white  linen  to 
show  between. 

For  the  edge  turn  a  small  hem  and 
sew  by  machine,  making  the  hem 
as  narrow  as  possible.  With  a  No.  10 
steel  crochet  hook,  catch  into  the 
linen  just  inside  the  hem  and  make 
a  row  of  si  cr,  close  together  around 
the  entire  cloth. 

Second  Row — Make  1  si  cr,  into 
each  of  the  first  7  sts,  5  ch.  sts, 
forming  a  picot,  repeat  for  the  en- 
tire piece.  This  is  speedy  work  and 
makes  a  neat  and  appropriate  finish. 
It  will  wear  and  launder  well.  There 
will  be  no  fraying  or  tearing  out  of 
this  edge. 


Cleaning  Up"  Saves  Babies 


PICKING  up  the  cans  and  papers 
on  clean-up  day  isn't  enough. 
Every  barn,  corral  and  outhouse  in 
the  community  should  be  cleaned," 
says  Miss  Gertrude  McCheyne  of  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College.  "Neither 
is  one  day  in  the  year  enough,  but  a 
few  minutes  every  day  should  be  al- 
lotted to  clean-up  work.  The  main 
excuse  for  not  keeping  clean  is  lack 
of  time.  But  clean  premises  are 
cheaper,  more  satisfactory  and  less 
painful  than  a  funeral  and  many 
deaths  are  contracted  from  germs 
that  have  thrived  in  the  unclean 
places  of  the  house,  yard  and  out- 
buildings." 

"The  death  rate  of  infants  in- 
creases," says  Dr.  E.  G.  Titus  of  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College,  "from  35 
in  January  to  from  170  to  176  in  Au- 
gust and  September.    This  rise  is 


proportional  to  the  increase  in  flies 
during  their  breeding  season.  It  Is 
significant  that  the  maximum  death 
rate  is  reached  at  the  time  that  the 
flies  are  the  thickest.  The  fly  is  a 
carrier  of  death.  It  is  hatched  in  the 
filth  of  the  outhouses,  stables  and 
yards.  Clean  up.  Get  rid  of  the  fly 
and  save  precious  lives. 

"The  work  of  a  few  who  clean  up 
is  undone  if  others  fail  to  do  it.  It  is 
everybody's  business  and  problem. 
Clean  up  yourself  and  see  that  your 
neighbor  does  likewise." 

Transformation 

Little  beds  of  flowers, 
Little  coats  of  paint, 

Make  a  pleasant  cottage 
Out  of  one  that  ain't. 

— Exchange. 


No.  5027 — Dolls  in  Colors  on  Muslin — 
Cutey  is  seventeen  inches  tall  and  her 
baby  is  six  and  one-half  inches  tall. 
They  are  the  finest  playmates  any  lit- 
tle girl  could  wish  for.  The  limbs  are 
movable  and  they  can't  be  broken;  you 
can  bend  them  around  and  drop  them 
without  hurting.  If  you  are  a  little  girl 
or  boy,  have  your  mother  or  father  send 
for  these  dollies  right  away,  or  if  you 
have  a  friend  who  has  a  birthday  soon, 
they  will  more  than  please  them.  Cutey 
and  her  baby  come  on  one  sheet  of  heavy 
cloth,  in  beautiful  colors,  ready  to  sew 
up  and  stuff;  we  also  include  a  stamped 
design  dress  for  Cutey,  with  enough 
floss  for  working.  Thousands  of  little 
ones  all  over  the  country  have  been 
made  happy  with  Cutey  and  her  baby. 
Both  dolls  in  colors  given  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1.00. 


No.  16— Table  Set— Consists  of  one 
large  centerpiece,  size,  18x18  inches,  six 
doilies  to  match,  size  5^x5^  inches, 
and  six  skeins  of  embroidery  cotton  for 
working.  The  design  is  very  pretty  and 
dainty,  as  shown  in  illustration;  im- 
ported Irish  linen.  Given  with  a  year  s 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1.00. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


Took  Too  Long  to  Decide 

I  was  sitting  in  the  smoking-room 
compartment  next  to  two  men  who 
were  discussing  the  advisability  of 
buying  themselves  a  drink.  One  of 
them  called  the  porter  and  asked  him 
if  it  was  possible  to  purchase  liquor 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

"Yes,  sah,"  he  replied,  "you  kin  get 
it  here  in  New  Mexico,  but  not  in  Ari- 
zona." 

So  the  two  began  to  plan  what  they 
would  have.  After  a  number  of  tenta- 
tive suggestions,  they  decided  on  a 
pair  of  highballs. 

"Porter,"  ordered  the  one  who  had 
first  brought  up  the  subject,  "bring  us 
two  highballs — with  ginger  ale." 

"Can't  have  it,"  replied  the  porter. 
"It's  against  the  law,  sah." 

"Why,  didn't  you  just  tell  me  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  we  could?" 

"Yes,  I  told  you  that,  but  while  y'all 
was  makin'  up  yo'  minds  we  done 
crossed  the  line  into  Arizona." 

A  Heroic  Attempt 

The  Colonel  of  a  volunteer  regiment 
camping  in  Virginia  came  across  a 
private  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp 
painfully  munching  on  something. 
His  face  was  wry  and  his  lips  seemed 
to  move  only  with  the  greatest  effort. 

"What  are  you  eating?"  demanded 
the  Colonel. 

"Persimmons,  sir." 

"Good  heavens!  Haven't  you  got  any 
more  sense  than  to  eat  persimmons  at 
this  time  of  the  year?  They'll  pucker 
the  very  stomach  out  of  you!" 

"I  know,  sir.  That's  why  I'm  eatin' 
'em.  I'm  trying  to  shrink  me  stomach 
to  fit  me  rations." 

The  Philosophical  Attitude 

When   first  I  glimpsed  your  merry 
eyes, 

When    first   your    laughing   lips  I 
kissed, 

When  first  you  wove  your  silken  ties — 
The  leash  that  bound  me  to  your 
wrist, 

And  after  that  you  threw  me  down, 
And  left  me  lonely  in  the  night — 

You  think  I  wore  no  martyr's  crown 
And  wept  no  burning  tears?  You're 
right! 

Whene'er  some  roguish,  dancing  elf 
Subjects  me  to  a  bitter  knock, 

Perhaps  you  think  I  brace  myself 
And  soon  recover  from  the  shock, 

And  eat,  and  drink,  and  smoke,  and 
play, 

Nor  spend  the  time  in  vain  regret, 
But  onward  wend  my  happy  way? 
My  love,  the  answer  is,  "You  bet!" 

Unable  to  Tell 

"It — er — seems,"  said  he,  regarding 
the  unfortunate  with  scientific  inter- 
est, "that  the  attacks  of  fever  and 
chills  appear  on  alternate  days.  Do 
you  think — is  it  your  opinion — that 
they  have,  so  to  speak,  decreased  in 
violence,  if  I  may  use  that  word?" 

The  patient  smiled  feebly.  "Doc," 
said  he,  "on  fever  days  my  head's  so 
hot  I  can't  think,  and  on  ague  days  I 
shake  so  I  can't  hold  an  opinion." 

Hard  to  Tell 

"What  time  will  this  train  reach  Per- 
kins Junction?"  asked  a  traveler  on  a 
short  line  railroad  in  Missouri. 

"There  ain't  no  telling,"  said  the 
conductor,  affably.  "Me  and  the  en- 
gineer are  going  to  get  off  down  the 
road  a  piece  and  hunt  rabbits  for  a 
spoil." 

Works  Both  Ways 
"I  always  like  to  meet  a  fellow  who 
came  from   a  farm,"   remarked  Con- 
gressman Flubdub. 
"Yes?" 

"Yes.  You  can  advise  him  to  go  back 
to  it  if  he  isn't  a  success,  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  leaving  it  if  he  is." 

Keeps  Him  Busy 
"Terrible  war,  isn't  it?" 
"Frightful!  Seventh  Red  Cross  dance 
I've  had  to  go  to  this  week." 


APPREHENSIVE 


Suburbs — "I  raised  these  vegetables  myself!" 

City  Friend — "Dear  me!    And  I  forgot  my  pepsin!' 


Scorned 

As  mad  as  a  hatter — 
Don't  ask  what's  the  matter, 
For  fear  that  she'll  snap  off  your 
head. 

We  don't  mind  confessing 
We  heard  that  while  dressing 

She  called  for  her  husband  and  said: 
"Please  lace  up  my  booties." 
He  snarled  like  a  brute — he's 

A  fellow  you'd  not  care  to  meet— 
And  answered,  "Go  to  it, 
By  jinks,  I  won't  do  it, 

I'll  ne'er  kneel  again  at  your  feet!" 

The  Lost  Coin 

A  man  sent  his  neighbor's  little  boy 
to  buy  a  stamp.  He  handed  him  two 
pennies,  the  extra  one  being  for  him- 
self. Some  time  afterward  the  boy 
came  back  blubbering  and  said  he  had 
lost  one  of  the  pence. 

"But  why  didn't  you  buy  me  the 
stamp?"  asked  the  man. 

"It  was  y-your  p-p-penny  I  lost." 


Man's  Three  Lives 
"A  man  lives  three  lives — youth, 
manhood  and  age,"  philosophically 
stated  Professor  Pate.  "Youth  is  the 
rising  sun  of  life,  when  he  thinks  of 
[what  a  heck  of  a  feller  he  is  going  to 
be;  manhood  is  the  sun  at  full  me- 
ridian, when  he  is  satisfied  that  he  is 
indeed  a  heck  of  a  feller;  age  is  the 
setting  sun,  when  he  sags  around  and 
brags  about  what  a  heck  of  a  feller  he 
used  to  be." — Judge. 

Made  Up 
We  read  that  figures  don't  lie, 

Huh!   They  don't  like  fun! 
A  woman  may  look  like  an  8 

And  be  more  like  a  1. 

The  Obvious  Conclusion 
"Two    souls    with    but    a  single 
thought,  you  say?" 
"Yes." 

"What  make  of  car  do  they  think  of 
buying?" 


GETTING  IN  WRONG 


Groom — "How  much  do  I  owe  you?" 

Justice  of  the  Peace — "What  do  you  think  it's  worth?" 

Groom — "Here's  a  quarter!    I've  been  married  twice  before!' 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Gooseberry 

THE  gooseberry,  which  is  now  found 
in  more  or  less  abundance  all 
over  the  world,  is  one  of  the  regular 
backyard  residents  of  the  farm,  and  is 
planted  usually  around  the  water- 
melon patch,  as  it  serves  better  than 
barbed  wire  in  discouraging  curious 
people  who  like  to  monkey  with  the 
melon  crop. 

It  is  said  the  gooseberry  first  came 
to  notice  in  Germany  during  the  time 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  the 
German  Catholics,  with  their  allies, 
were  trying  to  deal  out  gospel  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  means  of  chop- 
knives  and  grapeshot.  Shortly  after 
being  discovered  in  the  Vaterland,  the 
gooseberry  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, and  while  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  statement  it  is  likely  that 
when  the  Germans  ran  out  of  grape- 
shot  they  used  gooseberry-shot  as  a 
substitute,  and  thus  was  the  goose- 
berry introduced  into  J.  Bull's  terri- 
tory along  with  other  things  the  Ger- 
mans were  handing  out  at  the  time. 

Naturally  England  took  up  the  idea, 
after  being  shown,  and  is  now  said  to 
produce  more  gooseberries  than  any 
other  country,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  England  is  proud  or  ashamed 
of  the  fact. 

The  plant  of  the  gooseberry  is  not 
notably  attractive,  nor  is  the  blossom 
a  particular  work  of  art  or  fragrance, 
and  as  the  gooseberry  itself  is  nothing 
to  go  into  raptures  about,  there  is  not 
much  to  recommend  it,  and  no  very 
good  reason  for  its  being  has  yet  been 
discovered  except  that  it  furnishes 
food  for  a  certain  variety  of  worms 
who  evidently  are  not  particular  about 
their  diet. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  gooseberry  is 
a  sort  of  composite  mixture  of  many 
things.  It  is  the  size  of  a  grape,  looks 
like  a  young  watermelon,  and  tastes 
like  a  combination  of  lemon,  lime, 
gall,  acetic  acid  and  the  wrath  of  the 
devil,  and  no  one  has  yet  discovered 
where  it  derived  its  name,  as  no  goose 
is  enough  of  a  goose  to  eat  the  goose- 
berry. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the 
gooseberry  is  that  it  is  so  careless 
about  its  personal  appearance,  and 
looks  as  if  it  always  needed  a  shave, 
and  besides  this  is  so  surrounded  by 
thorns  that  the  farmer's  wife  takes 
her  life  in  her  own  hands  every  time 
she  attempts  to  pick  it,  and  she  is 
lucky  if  she  does  not  get  herself  cruci- 
fied in  the  attempt. 

Practically  the  only  use  for  the 
gooseberry  is  in  the  building  of  pie, 
and  in  this  it  has  to  be  mixed  with 
seven  parts  sugar,  or  the  eater  will 
promptly  acquire  lockjaw. 

There  is  about  as  much  pleasure  in 
eating  an  untamed  gooseberry  as  there 
is  in  chewing  up  a  ten-grain  quinine 
pill;  but  with  the  former  the  me- 
dicinal effects  are  entirely  lacking, 
and  the  chances  are  that  medical  aid 
will  be  needed  afterward. 

One  good  feature  about  the  goose- 
berry is  that  it  is  hard  to  catch  with 
safety,  and  this  is  an  aid  to  mankind, 
as  it  prohibits  many  severe  cases  of 
acute  cramps  which  otherwise  would 
be  more  numerous. 

Following  Instructions 

Old  Lady  (to  grocer's  boy) — "Don't 
you  know  that  it  is  very  rude  to 
whistle  when  dealing  with  a  lady?" 

Boy— "That's  what  the  guv'nor  told 
me  to  do,  mum." 

"Told  you  to  whistle?" 

"Yes'm.  He  said  if  we  ever  sold 
you  anything  we'd  have  to  whistle  for 
the  money." 

He  Couldn't  Leave 
With  but  three  minutes  to  catch  his 

train  the  traveling  salesman  inquired 

of  the  street  car  conductor:  "Can't 

you  go  faster  than  this?" 
"Yes,"  the  bell  ringer  replied,  "but 

I  have  to  stay  with  my  car." 
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SIDELIGHTS  ON  LIVESTOCK 


in  the  winter  and  in  very  hot  weather. 

4.  Previous  high  living  greatly  in- 
creases the  cost. 

5.  Youth  and  activity  increase  the 
cost. 

6.  Age  and  inactivity  decrease  the 
cost. 

7.  A  long  time  on  maintenance  de- 
creases the  cost. 

S.  Fatness  may  decrease  the  cost, 
since  the  steer  can  save  feed  by 
using  its  body  fat. 

9.  Thrifty  steers  need  less  feed 
than  poor  feeders  and  those  lacking 
in  thrift. 

ACCORDING  .  to  data  published 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal, 
Denmark's  cooperative  dairies  deal 
with  77  per  cent  of  the  milk 
produced  in  that  country  and  rep- 
resented in  1913  an  investment  of 
some  $10,720,000.  The  average  num- 
ber of  milk  producers  per  dairy  in 
that  year  was  157,  and  the  number 
of  cows  958.  As  much  as  5,778 
pounds  of  milk  were  yielded  per  cow. 
Compared  with  2,750  to  3,300  pounds 
in  1SS4,  3.85S  pounds  in  1888,  and 
4,354  pounds  in  1898,  the  progress 
made  as  a  result  of  systematic  se- 
lection and  feeding  is  apparent.  At 
the  same  time  a  better  butter  return 
was  obtained;  in  1898,  26.5  pounds  of 
milk  were  required  to  produce  one 
pound  of  butter,  while  in,  1913  the 
same  amount  of  butter  was  made 
from  25.3  pounds  of  milk. 

A  number  of  cooperative  societies 
have  been  organized  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  butter,  each  composed  of  fed- 
erated dairies  which  undertake  to 
sell  their  butter  thru  the  medium  of 
their  particular  export  society.  At 
present  there  are  seven  such  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country;  these 
include  275  dairies  and  have  an  an- 
nual turnover  of  about  $11,524,000. 
Further,  175  dairies  united  in  1901 
for  .the  cooperative  purchase  of  in- 
dustrial   machines    and  apparatus, 
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and  the  annual  expenditure  of  this 
purchasing  society,  which  now  in- 
cludes 851  dairies,  is  about  $589,600. 
Half  of  this  amount  is  spent  on  dairy 
machinery  and  appliances. 

SOME  weeks  ago  the  Cork  con- 
sulate was  asked  by  the  County 
Kerry  representative  of  the  Irish  In- 
dustrial Development  Association  to 
outline  the  possibilities  for  increased 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
County  Kerry.  The  latter  is  known 
historically  as  the  "Kingdom  of  Ker- 
ry," and  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  Wales  of  Ireland.  Its  soil,  in 
general,  is  not  rich,  as  the  region 
consists  topographically  of  barren 
mountains,  famous  for  their  scenic 
beauties,  but  productive  of  little  plant 
life.  It  is  almost  devoid  of  timber  or 
mineral  resources. 

The  one  peculiar  product  of  Coun- 
ty Kerry  which  promises  to  com- 
mand a  permanent  market  in  the 
world  at  large  is  perhaps  its  breed 
of  cattle.  The  secluded  mountain- 
ous parts  of  County  Kerry  gradually 
built  up  by  inbreeding  a  sharply  dis- 
tinctive class  of  diminutive  cattle 
with  characteristics  similar  to  the 
well-known  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
These  little  animals,  which  are  al- 
most always  pure  black  in  color, 
learned  to  maintain  an  existence  on 
fare  that  would  have  starved  an  or- 
dinary cow,  and  to  give  heavy  yields 
of  milk  at  the  same  time. 

About  1890  the  excellence  of  this 
breed  became  recognized  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  and  a  herd  book  was 
compiled  by  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety. At  last  accounts  there  were 
492  bulls  and  2,870  cows  and  heifers 
of  pedigreed  Kerry  stock,  and  these 
are  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
good  Kerry  cattle,  since  the  slightest 
white  marking  debars  from  the  reg- 
ister. 

The  Kerry  cattle  soon  commenced 
to    attain    popularity    with  British 


owners  of  large  estates.  A  further 
popularity  was  attained  with  town 
and  suburban  residents  who  desire  to 
maintain  a  cow  within  limited  quar- 
ters. The  smallness  and  light-feed- 
ing requirements  of  the  Kerry  cows 
make  them  excellent  suburban  ani- 
mals, and  they  are  sometimes  de- 
nominated "perfect  villa  cattle." 

Altho  the  Kerry  cattle  produce 
good  beef,  they  are  too  light  and 
thin  to  be  used  as  double-utility  cat- 
tle; but  a  variant  known  as  the  Dex- 
ter has  proven  to  be  an  excellent 
beef  animal.  Like  Kerries,  the  Dex- 
ters  are  very  economical  feeders  and 
have  unusual  milking  qualities  for 
their  size  and  the  quantity  of  food 
they  use.  The  registered  Dexters 
may  be  either  black  or  red,  with 
white  markings. 

In  1902  there  were  443  Dexter  bulls 
and  1,682  cows  and  heifers  in  Ireland. 
Both  the  Kerry  and  the  Dexter  are 
very  prepotent  breeds  and  when 
crossed  with  breeds  of  normal  size 
will  impose  their  peculiar  qualities 
upon  the  offspring. 

A  few  years  ago  shipments  of  pure- 
bred Dexter  and  Kerry  cattle  were 
made  to  the  United  States,  but,  so 
far  as  can  be  learned,  no  such  sales 
have  taken  place  since  early  in  1913. 
The  absence  of  a  demand  for  further 
shipments  would  indicate  either  that 
the  breeds  have  not  been  properly 
exploited  in  the  United  States  or  else 
that  they  have  not  been  found  satis- 
factory. 

Current  prices  vary  widely.  A 
well-known  cattle  fancier  quotes  ex- 
cellent Kerry  and  Dexter  cows  and 
heifers  at  from  $70  upward,  f.  o.  b. 
Killarney,  and  claims  that  these  ani- 
mals are  eligible  for  registry  and 
can  be  registered  here  before  expor- 
tation, if  the  purchasers  are  willing 
to  defray  the  expenses.  Another  re- 
sponsible cattle  dealer  quotes  regis- 
tered Dexter  cows  at  $200,  with 
heifers  from  $100  upward,  and  offers 
Kerry  cattle  at  almost  one-third  less. 


DOING  IT  ELECTRICALLY 


work  under  ideal  conditions.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  better  fa- 
cilities for  carrying  on  the  farm 
work  afforded  by  electric  lights  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Farmers  and  dairymen  in  Califor- 
nia, Idaho  and  other  western  States 
are  using  electricity  to  advantage. 
In  some  sections  of  the  middle  West 
entire  communities  of  farmers  use 
electric  lights.  In  all  sections  of  the 
country  electricity  is  proving  its 
worth  as  an  adjunct  to  the  farmer's 
equipment. 

Farm  citizens  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  "doing  it  with  elec- 
tricity" can  study  Farmer's  Bulletin 
517,  issued  and  mailed  free  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  advantage.  This  bulletin 
gives  a  resume  of  various  tests  made 
on  different  lighting  systems  by  va- 
rious State  Experiment  Stations, 
and  the  results  attained  by  the  tests 
ar<-  listed.  This  Government  bulle- 
tin also  gives  an  accurate  and  de- 
tailed outline  of  the  cost  for  the  in- 
stallation and  operation  of  an  inde- 
pendent electric  lighting  system. 

The  safety  of  the  electrical  light- 
ing system  is  worthy  of  mention. 
The  nervous  citizen  occasionally  be- 
gins to  think  of  fire  or  "shocks" 
when  the  subject  of  electricity  is 
mentioned.  The  small  lighting  plants 
opf-rate  at  approximately  thirty 
volts'  pressure,  which  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one-quarter  of  the  aver- 
age city  voltage,  and  at  which  there 
is  no  danger  of  "shock."  The  elec- 
tric lamp  is  merely  a  wire  filament 
Inclosed  in  a  glass  bulb.  There  is  no 
danger  of  fire  because  there  is  no 
flame.  So  far  as  safety  is  concerned, 
the  electric  light  is  unsurpassed. 

The  farmer's  individual  require- 
ments must  b<;  tak<:n  into  considera- 
tion when  plans  are  made  for  install- 
ing an  individual  plant.    The  dealer 
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who  sells  the  outfit  will  furnish  all 
needed  information.  If  the  farmer 
owns  a  good  gasoline  engine  he  can 
eliminate  the  expense  of  an  engine 
from  the  cost  of  the  complete  out- 
fit. As  a  general  rule  a  two  horse 
power  engine  is  the  smallest  size 
which  should  be  selected  for  running 
the  generator.  The  engine  which 
will  operate  various  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery upon  the  farms,  as  well  as 
run  the  generator,  is  invariably  the 
more  economical.  When  one  of  the 
larger  engines  is  run,  six  or  eight 
horse  power,  for  instance,  the  gen- 
erator can  be  run  direct  from  the 
line  Bhaft  in  the  power-house.  When 
this  is  done  the  cost  for  engine  serv- 
ice is  very  small.  As  is  generally 
known,  the  "nucleus"  of  an  electric 
lighting  outfit  Consists  of  the  engine, 
generator  (dynamo)  and  storage  bat- 
teries. Occasionally  water  power  is 
available,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  engine  operates  the  generator. 
The  switchboard  and  necessary  wir- 
ing and  fixtures  complete  the  assort- 
ment of  articles  which  make  the  com- 
plete plant. 

When  selecting  a  farm  lighting 
plant  batteries  of  ample  capacity 
should  be  purchased.  Many  farmers 
who  have  had  trouble  with  their 
plants  found  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  the  use  of  batteries  which 
were  too  small.  It  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  care  for  a  good  battery;  keep 
it  charged  continually  and  see  that 
the  cells  are  always  filled  with  rain 
water.  Harm  to  the  cells  is  certain 
if  the  operator  allows  the  battery  to 
become  discharged  to  the  point  where 
the  lights  become  dim.  Within  a  few 
days'  time  the  inexperienced  operator 
will  become  experienced  if  he  follows 
instructions  carefully. 

We  mentioned  the  thirty-volt  out- 
fit in  a  preceding  paragraph.  The 
thirty-volt  outfit  will  transmit  the 


current  for  a  distance  of  1,000  to 
1,500  feet  from  the  plant.  If  the  cur- 
rent must  be  transmitted  farther, 
greater  voltage  is  necessary. 

Our  brief  summary  has  shown  that 
individual  electric  light  plants  are 
serviceable,  not  overly  expensive, 
safe  and  not  difficult  to  operate.  We 
have  left  the  subject  of  the  appeal  of 
"bright  lights"  to  the  last.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  bright  lights 
have  taken  thousands  of  young  farm- 
ers into  the  city.  We  have  no  space 
to  analyze  the  reason;  but  the  fact  is, 
normal  citizens  are  attracted  by  well- 
lighted  homes.  No  intelligent  man  is 
going  to  deny  that  thousands  of  coun- 
try youths  are  going  to  be  saved  for 
the  farm  thru  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  electric  lights  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

Until  some  person  invent!  an  ap- 
pliance for  the  eyes  which  will  per- 
mit the  farmer  to  see  in  the  dark  as 
well  as  in  the  daylight,  the  interest 
in  better  lighting  systems  is  going  to 
increase. 


LIKE  father,  like  son,  was  proved 
true  in  the  ninth  annual  Short 
Course  Livestock  Judging  contest  re- 
cently held  at  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture,  for  Kalo  Monsees  and 
Frederick  Brown,  two  of  the  winners, 
came  to  Columbia  from  well-known 
stock  farms  and  the  medals  that  they 
won  were  awarded  by  well-known 
stock  breeders.  Harold  Whitaker  of 
Cameron  won  the  Brookview  Farms 
Hampshire  Hog  Medal  and  Frank  O. 
Wilson  of  Nashua  won  the  Gill  Sheep 
Medal,  while  W.  B.  Harrison  of  Ful- 
ton was  high  man  of  the  enttre  con- 
test with  a  total  of  664  points  out  of  a 
possible  800.  He  also  is  a  son  of  a 
successful  stockman.  Forty  men 
judged  classes  of  draft  horses,  light 
horses,  Hereford  cattle,  Shorthorn 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 


.  New  Tires 
i  n  Old  Ones 


Don't  throw  away  your  old  tires! 
We'll  make  them  into  new  ones  for 
you  at  25%  of  the  cost  of  a  new  tire. 
These  new 

DOUBLE  TIDCC 
TREAD     I  ll\L  J 

are  90%  puncture  and  blow-out 
proof  and  absolutely  gruaranteeri  for 
2,000  mile*.  They  can't  be  beat  for 
service  and  appearance.  All  you  do 
is  furnish  two  old  tires— we'll  do  the  rest. 
Send  in  your  old  tires  today.  We  also 
carry  Champion  Tires  in  stock,  all  sizes. 

FRFF  Get  our  bl&  money-sav- 
1  IXLiIj  tag  circular  and  price- 
list.    Wriie  for  It  today. 


CHAMPION 


Champion  Double 
Tread  Tire  Co. 

1764  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City.Mo. 
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AN  ENGINE 
BOOK  WITH 
A  PUNCH 

Would  you  build  ai 
.  house  with  a     1[i  «"1 
foundation  like  thU?J^ 
Would  an  iron  Keltic 
hold  water  better  if  the 
bottom  were  cut  off  and 


patched  on  ajain  like  this?^ 

NolTh.n 

wrtlati 
this 


i 


AB00KY0U  NEED  ^^^f^ssf built 

^^-^BT  EXPERTS 

JUST  take  a  postal  or  Bcrap  of  paper  and 
write  the  word  "Why?"  on  it  with  your 
name  and  address  and  I  will  mail  you  this  book. 

Lively  as  a  joke  book .   Sensi  ble  as  the  diction- 
ary.  Learn  more  about  engines  in  10  minutes 
than  some  men  1  earn  in  a  lifetime.   The  supply 
is  limited  so  write  quick. — ED.  H.  WITTE, 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
2158  Oakland  Avenue,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2158  Empire  Bldg.,      -       Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OUR 
CAFETERIA 

Feeding  Troughs  arc  the  best 
ALL  METAL  Sdf-Servin* 
troughs  on  the  market  today.  Will  last  a  life-time. 
Perfect  Feed — For  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  tank- 
age and  Around  feeds  of  all  kinds.  Write  for  cir- 
culars. 

J.  Q.  CLARKE  TANK  CO., 

N.  Washington  Street.       f'ra wfordsville,  Ind. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach* 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas. 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  BfttMt 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlttC  DVvA 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second. band,  035  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO* 
Dept.  151.  Gales  burg,  Kanaca. 


Kill  ASi  Flies!  THoWsApsRfAD 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kills 
all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts  all  season.  Mad* 
of  metal,  can't  spill  <  t  tip 
over;  will  nnt  soil  or  injur* 
anything.  Guaranteed  ef- 
fective.  Ask  for 


Daisy  Fly  Killer 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  DoKalb  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Send  for 


FARM  WAGONS 

Hiprh  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— wido 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parte  of  all 
kinds.    Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  grear. 

Catalog  iihiRirat«d  In  colors  free. 

Whoel  Co..  1  4  bElm  II.,  Qulncy,  III. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising 
appears  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements, 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 
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Greatest^ 
Cleanser  of  All. 


CLEANS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 


Makes  soap  without  boiling.  Turin  well  water 
Into  rain  water  Makes  cheapest,  moat  efficient 
washing  fluid  —  to  be  used  without  powders, 
chip*,  etc.  Supreme  as  dialnfeetor  and  vermin 
exterminator.  Ask  for  booklet  of  other  uses. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemist*  PHILADELPHIA. 


PILLING 

TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  t  wice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound 
Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
Capons  bring    tlcal.   easy-to-use  «fcO 
30c  per  lb.      Capon  Tools  .  .  SafiOU 
R„„.S„,.  in.    — full.  Illustrated  Instructions  In- 
rtooiteri  19e    eluded.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO..  Phtla.,  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


BOYS  S  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.  You  need  thl» 
paper  to  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  15c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses ol  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout  (IS 
Issues)  for  13  weeks  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Better  Feeding,  Better  Breeding 


HAVANA— i 


STEEL  WHEELS 

Strong  and  durable,  because 
they  are  made  on  correct 
principles.  Thimble  skein  or 
straight  steel  axle, we  fit  them 
all.  We  manufacture  Farm 
Trucks  also  with  either 
Steel  Wheels  orWood  Wheels. 
Postal  card  request  will  bring 
you  our  Free  Catalog. 
HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
lloi  27,  Havana,  111. 


JgfreHaule  |NARY 

'   '*  VeTE"  -COLLEGE 


PATENT^ 


'ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Mauu- 

cturers  want  Owen  Patents.  Bond  for 
free  book*;  invention**  wanted,  etc, 
I  holp  you  miirkft  your  invention  without  clmrge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,   110  Owen  Bide..  Washington.  D.  C. 


■CI  mTD  ■  *»  HOME.  I  ARM.  THEATRE  and  TOWN 
CLtU  I  Wa  LIGHTING  PLANTS,  LAMI'S,  MOTORS, 

H.IK,  Raltarha.  r»i,  Kniflt        Ilmism.  C  li»ri(,  r.,  nil..-.  I     l.  a 

Into  Mstlil*.    I  ,1.11.1..    mil  i  fl.tllllK  MOIikS.  <  li  vrlmid,  (I. 


PATENTS 


—  WATSON  IS.  OOI.KMAN, 

Washington,  1».  0.  Hooks  free. 
Highest  reference*,   Hunt  results. 


The  advertising  you  Bee  in  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS  is  thoroly  re- 
liable. When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


used  a  much  larger  quantity  of  grain 
than  did  the  scrubs,  their  consump- 
tion averaging  about  70%  more  grain 
than  that  of  the  scrub  calves. 

The  authors  of  this  bulletin,  Pro- 
fessors Kildee  and  McCandlish,  give 
the  following  conclusions  or  sum- 
maries which  they  draw  from  the  re- 
sult of  this  experiment: 

1.  The  scrub  cows  that  came  to  the 
station  when  young  (4  years  old)  in- 
creased in  production  rapidly  and 
steadily  up  to  the  fourth  lactation 
period  after  reaching  the  station, 
when  they  produced  59%  more  milk 
and  54%  more  fat  than  during  the 
first  period. 

2.  The  scrub  cows  that  came  to  the 
station  advanced  in  age  did  not  in- 
crease in  production  after  the  first 
year.  However,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  their  production  was  not  greater 
than  it  had  been  under  their  original 
environment. 

3.  The  scrub  heifers  developed  at 
the  station  averaged  13%  more  milk 
and  12%  more  fat  than  did  the  scrub 
cows  that  came  to  the  station  when  4 
years  old  or  over. 

4.  The  daughters  of  all  except  one 
pure-bred  bull  have  proved  to  be 
much  better  producers  as  2  and 
3-year-olds  than  their  dams  as  ma- 
tured cows.  However,  this  cannot  be 
considered  a  breed  comparison,  for 
the  reasons  brought  out  in  previous 
discussions. 

5.  The  average  of  all  the  records 
made  by  first  generation  heifers  by  a 
pure-bred  Holstein  sire  showed  an 
increase  of  2,314.5  pounds,  or  71%,  in 
milk  and  67.15  pounds,  or  42%,  in  fat, 
at  an  average  age  of  3%  years,  over 
the  record  of  the  scrub  dam  at  an 
average  age  of  6  years. 

6.  The  average  record  of  the  one 
first  generation  Jersey  grade  that  has 
freshened  is  205.6  pounds,  or  6%, 
more  milk  and  32.9  pounds,  or  2%, 
more  fat  at  an  average  age  of  2% 


Continued  From  Page  388 
years  than  the  record  of  her  scrub 
dam  at  an  average  age  of  7  years. 

7.  The  greatest  increase  shown  by 
any  of  the  first  generation  grades  is 
that  of  number  175,  by  the  second 
Guernsey  bull  used.  This  heifer  as  a 
2-year-old  produced  3,451  pounds,  or 
131%,  more  milk  and  179.22  pounds, 
or  135%,  more  fat  than  the  average 
record  of  the  scrub  dam  reared  at 
the  station.  However,  the  average 
records  at  an  average  age  of  3  years 
made  by  the  first  generation  grades 
by  the  first  Guernsey  sire  used  are 
not  quite  equal  to  their  matured 
dams. 

8.  Variation  in  the  ability  of  sires 
to  transmit  dairy  quality  is  a  factor 
to  be  considered  in  selecting  a  pure- 
bred bull  to  head  a  scrub  or  common 
herd,  as  well  as  for  a  high-grade  or 
pure-bred  herd. 

9.  In  persistency  of  milk  produc- 
tion the  grades  were  intermediate  be- 
tween the  scrub  and  the  pure-bred 
cows  in  the  herd. 

10.  The  first  generation  grades  are 
much  superior  to  their  dams  in  dairy 
conformation. 

11.  Many  of  the  first  generation 
grades  showed  the  characteristic 
color  of  their  sire's  breed.  However, 
in  the  case  of  the  Holsteins,  this  was 
not  bo  pronounced  until  the  second 
generation. 

12.  There  was  no  appreciable  dif- 
ference between  the  scrub  and  grade 
calves  so  far  as  co-efficient  of  diges- 
tion is  concerned,  but  the  grades  had 
a  greater  capacity  for  handling  con- 
centrate than  had  the  scrubs. 

Going  back  to  the  early  part  of 
this  article,  where  we  quoted  the  ob- 
jects which  the  College  had  in  view 
in  conducting  this  experiment,  one  is 
led  from  a  study  of  the  bulletin  in 
question  to  conclude  the  following: 

1.  Improved  feeding  and  care  of 
even  scrub  cows  will  increase  their 
total  production  and  the  net  income 


from  the  milk  which  they  produce; 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction the  second  and  succeeding 
years  due  to  the  residual  and  contin- 
ued effect  of  improved  feeding,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  development  of 
the  digestive  and  mammary  system 
of  these  cows. 

2.  That  the  calf  produced  by  using 
a  pure-bred  dairy  sire  or  an  ordinary 
scrub  cow  will  produce  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  milk  and  butterfat, 
and  a  much  larger  net  income,  than 
did  its  scrub  mother. 

3.  In  fact,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  by  means  of  improving  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  feed  given  the 
average  dairy  cow  and  the  care  which 
was  given  her,  and  by  the  use  of 
pure-bred  sires  on  all  the  dairy  herds 
of  the  country,  the  total  average  an- 
nual income  from  these  dairy  cows 
can  be  increased  anywhere  from 
50%  to  100%  as  compared  to  what  it 
is  now.  The  increased  production 
and  total  gross  income  will  be  had 
with  a  very  slight  increase  in  the 
amount  of  labor  and  but  a  compara- 
tively slight  increase  in  the  cost  of 
its  production.  Of  course,  the  more 
milk  a  cow  gives,  the  more  labor  it 
is  to  milk  her;  and  the  more  food  she 
consum.es,  the  more  she  costs  her 
owner.  But  this  increased  labor  and 
increased  cost  is  small  as  compared 
with  the  increased  net  income  which 
is  to  be, had  by  means  of  this  in- 
crease in  labor  and  cost.  A  good  slo- 
gan for  the  owners  of  dairy  cows 
of  the  country  would  be  "better  feed- 
ing, better  breeding." 

Note:  Residents  of  Iowa  may  se- 
cure this  bulletin  free;  residents  of 
other  States  may  have  to  pay  a  small 
fee  for  it.  Write  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Ames,  Iowa,  and 
ask  for  a  copy  of  Bulletin  165,  by  the 
Dairy  Husbandry  Division;  title,  "In- 
fluence of  Environment  and  Breeding 
in  Increasing  Dairy  Production." 


CHEERFUL  CHICKEN  CHATTER 


Bulletin  on  Incubation 

DO  YOU  want  to  know  the  latest 
and  best  methods  practiced  by 
the  poultrymen  in  the  natural  and 
artificial  incubation  of  chicks?  The 
Agricultural  College  Extension  Serv- 
ice of  the  Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  has  just  issued  a  bul- 
letin on  "Natural  and  Artificial  In- 
cubation" which  will  be  sent  free  to 
everyone  requesting  it.  The  pam- 
phlet takes  up  the  selection  of  eggs, 
testing  of  eggs,  care  of  hen  at  hatch- 
ing time,  and  protection  from  lice 
and  mites  under  natural  incubation. 
Under  artificial  incubation,  opera- 
tion of  the  incubator,  ventilation  and 
moisture  in  incubators  and  faults  to 
be  avoided  are  discussed.  An  incu- 
bator record  blank  is  furnished  with 
each  bulletin. 

Lice  on  Poultry 

THE    lice    commonly    found  on 
poultry  are  pale,  dull-yellow  in 

color,  are  very  active,  and  seem  to 
move  about  over  the  skin  and  among 
the  feathers  continually. 

The  eggs,  or  nits,  hatch  in  about 
eight  days.  Lice  do  not  feed  by 
sucking  the  blood  as  the  mites  do, 
but  use  their  short-tooth  jaws  to 
bite  off  the  epidermal  scales,  dand- 
ruff and  edges  of  the  feathers.  The 
claws  of  their  feet  are  very  sharp 
and  the  continued  scratching  may 
draw  blood,  which  is  eaten. 

One  infected  bird  in  the  flock  may 
be  a  source  of  infection  for  the  en- 
tire flock,  as  the  lice  crawl  from  one 
bird  to  another  at  night.  Lice  de- 
velop best  in  warm,  damp  weather, 
under  fflt.hy  conditions. 

The  chickens  do  not  suffer  from 
loss  of  blood  but  from  a  broken- 
down  condition,  the  result  of  con- 
tinual nervousness  and  unrest 
caused  by  the  lice.  Ofttimes  they 
develop    digestive    troubles  which 


may  prove  fatal.  Little  chicks  are, 
of  course,  more  susceptible  than 
older  ones. 

Remedies:  The  henhouse  should 
be  kept  clean  and  the  chickens  pro- 
vided with  dry,  clean  places  to  roost. 
A  good  dust  powder  may  be  made 
from  one  pint  of  Creso  Dip  No.  1 
and  three  pints  of  gasoline  mixed 
with  enough  plaster  of  paris  or  ce- 
ment to  absorb  it.  This  powder 
should  be  dusted  into  the  feathers 
around  the  base  of  the  tail  and  under 
the  wings.  This  should  be  repeated 
in  about  a  week  in  order  to  kill  the 
young  that  may  develop  from  the 
eggs  or  nits.  Most  of  the  prepared 
lice  powders  will  answer  this  pur- 
pose.— E.  O.  Edson,  Extension  Di- 
vision, Louisiana  State  University. 

Give  Him  the  Ax 

SWAT  the  rooster,"  was  the  slo- 
gan in  Kansas  May  22  to  27.  "All 
male  birds  should  be  removed  from 
the  flocks  at  that  time  in  order  to 
save  heavy  summer  loss  caused  by 
incubation  of  fertile  eggs,"  declares 
Ross  M.  Sherwood,  poultry  specialist, 
Division  of  Extension,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College.  "Rooster  week 
offers  an  excellent  chance  for  the  co- 
operation of  merchants  and  farmers. 
Several  dealers  have  already  pro- 
posed to  pay  a  premium  to  every 
farmer  who  will  agree  to  sell  every 
rooster.  If  some  dealers  in  every 
community  would  offer  a  like  induce- 
ment it  would  mean  increased  prof- 
its thru  the  sale  of  eggs  in  the  hot 
weather." 


Feed  corn  sparingly  during  hot 
weather;  the  fowls  relish  a  wet  mash 
for  a  change,  where  the  dry  mash 
methods  are  usual. 


Sunflower  seed  is  a  valuable  help 
to  the  moulting  hens;  linseed  meal 
also  is  a  useful  food  now. 


The  Chicken  Crisis 

THE  brooding  period  is  a  critical 
time  in  the  life  of  a  chicken. 
The  future  flock  is  made  or  ruined 
at  this  time,  asserts  N.  L.  Harris,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Kansas  State  Ag- 
ricultural College  Poultry  Farm. 
"The  essential  that  should  t)e  kept  in 
mind  when  brooding  chicks  is  com- 
fort," says  Mr.  Harris.  "Do  not 
crowd  the  chicks.  The  estimated  ca- 
pacity of  the  brooders  is  almost  al- 
ways too  high.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  re- 
duce the  given  capacity  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third. 

"The  chief  requisite  of  a  brooder 
is  that  it  be  well  built  and  well  ven- 
tilated. The  type  commonly  used  Is 
the  adaptable  or  the  universal.  This 
is  a  lamp-heated  hover,  which  may 
be  attached  to  any  sort  of  shelter,  a 
brooding  device  especially  adapted 
for  farm  purposes. 

"A  newer  brooder  type  that  has 
proved  a  success  is  the  portable 
hover.  It  is  fireproof  and  convenient. 
It  may  be  picked  up  and  placed 
where  desired,  as  the  heating  device 
is  attached  to  the  hover.  Where  a 
flock  of  200  to  250  chickens  Is 
hatched  at  one  time,  the  gasoline 
brooder  is  well  adapted  for  the  col- 
ony-house system  of  brooding.  An- 
other brooder  of  this  size  is  the  coal 
heater.  This  brooder  is  efficient  and 
economical." 

Push  the  Chicks 

KEEP  the  chicks  growing.  Always 
have  fresh  clean  water  before 
them.  Cracked  wheat,  bread  crumbs, 
wheat  bran,  rolled  oats,  beef  scraps, 
green  cut  clover,  make  good  foods 
for  chicks.  Feed  clean,  unspoiled 
feeds;  never  use  musty,  moldy  or 
low-grade  materials.  Provide  a  va- 
riety-grain, mash,  milk,  green  foods, 
grit  and  charcoal.  Provide  plenty  of 
sunshine,  •  plenty  of  room  and  keep 
the  chicks  comfortable  and  busy. 
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The  Growth  of  Wool 


Continued  From  Page  390 


suit  of  this  twofold  process  the 
fleece  is  produced.  It  may  be  said 
here  that  one  point  of  serration  rep- 
resents one  cell,  and  that  by  placing 
a  fiber  under  the  microscope  the 
number  of  cells  on  the  outer  surface 
may  be  known  by  counting  the  serra- 
tions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much 
about  the  other  two  glands.  As  will 
be  understood,  the  sweat  gland  car- 
ries off  the  waste  matter  from  the 
body  of  the  sheep,  but  from  a  wool 
point  of  view  the  sebaceous  gland  is 
more  important,  for  it  is  connected 
with  the  gland  in  which  the  fiber  de- 
velops and  out  of  it  flows  the  suint 
or  wool  yolk,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  help  the  wool  fiber  to  force  its 
way  thru  the  skin.  It  is  in  this 
gland  that  the  oily  substance  often 
seen  on  raw  wool  develops.  The 
quantity  present,  and  which  exudes 
thru  the  air  follicle  and  shows  itself 
on  the  fiber,  depends  very  much  on 
the  condition  of  the  sheep  and  the 
food  it  receives,  a  sheep  on  lean  or 
dry  pasture  showing  very  little  in- 
deed. The  writer  has  seen  staples  of 
raw  wool  which  were  practically  sat- 
urated with  this  greasy  substance, 
and  by  twisting  a  staple  between  the 
fingers  the  oil  would  rise  to  the  sur- 
face and  be  plainly  seen. 

The  above  remarks*  should  show 
that  wool  growing  and  manufacture 
are  much  more  technical  matters 
than  any  one  unacquainted  with 
these  subjects  might  suppose,  tho  it 
may  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  per- 
suade readers  of  the  practical  value 
of  what  has  been  said.  The  more  in- 
terest the  grower  takes  in  the  tech- 
nical side  of  his  work,  the  more 
profitable  is  it  likely  to  become.  Take 
for  instance  the  question  of  suint  or 
yolk.   There  are,  of  course,  extremes 


in  the  quantity  of  this  which  may  be 
present  in  the  wool,  but  a  certain 
proportion  is  wanted  to  maintain  the 
life  of  the  fiber,  give  it  softness  of 
handle  and  pliability,  and  when  we 
remind  ourselves  that  these  features 
depend  largely  upon  the  presence  of 
yolk,  which  in  its  turn  depends  upon 
the  sufficiency  and  suitability  of  the 
food  supply,  we  have  at  once  brought 
to  our  minds  a  very  important  point. 

Then  again  with  regard  to  the  hair 
follicle,  we  have  seen  that  this  is  the 
true  cause  for  wool  being  serrated, 
and  explains  why  fibers,  tho  they  are 
exceedingly  short,  will  cling  together 
in  a  most  tenacious  manner.  It  is  an 
old  saying  in  the  wool  trade  that 
anything  with  two  ends  can  be  spun 
and  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  some  of  the  by-products  today 
are  worth  actually  as  much  money 
as  some  classes  of  new  shorn  fleece. 
This  is  all  due  to  the  wonderful  na- 
ture of  the  wool  fiber.  The  writer 
thinks  therefore  that  it  is  a  great 
mistake  for  the  wool  grower  to  re- 
gard his  produce  in  an  indifferent 
manner.  It .  will  pay  him  to  study 
the  way  in  which  it  grows,  and  to 
observe  the  wonderful  organism 
which  has  been  created  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  wool  growers  is:  Study 
your  sheep  and  fleeces,  never  forget- 
ting that  soil,  food  and  climate  are 
important  factors  which  either  help 
or  hinder  the  production  of  good 
wool. 

[Note:  Xext  week  we  will  print  an 
article  by  Mr.  Hollings  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  wool.  Mr.  Hol- 
lings is-  editor  of  The  Wool  Record 
of  England  and  is  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  the  sheep  and  wool 
industries.] 


Agricultural  Department  Activities 
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recommendations  made  by  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  and  it  is  probable 
that  other  States  will  do  likewise. 
Stockmen  and  ranch  owners  are  co- 
operating by  furnishing  horses  and 
forage  free  of  charge.  The  impor- 
tance of  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease  is  fully  realized. 

The  coyote  has  always  been  a  pest 
to  stockmen,  but  with  the  advent  of 
rabies  it  has  become  a  serious  dan- 
ger to  persons  as  well  as  to  stock.  In 
many  sections  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  parents  are  afraid 
to  send  their  children  to  school  unless 
they  are  well  guarded,  and  there  is  al- 
ways danger  that  domestic  dogs  will 
be  bitten  by  the  mad  animals  and 
spread  the  disease  to  the  families  of 
their  owners.  In  Oregon  and  Nevada 
over  100  persons  have  received  the 
Pasteur  treatment  for  rabies  within 
the  past  three  years  and  stock  inter- 
ests have  suffered  severely.  In  one 
feed  lot  in  Winnemucca,  Nev.,  a  sin- 
gle coyote  caused  the  loss  of  twenty- 
three  head  of  3-year-old  beef  steers. 

Altho  this  is  regarded  as  the  most 
serious,  it  is  not  the  first  outbreak 
of  rabies  among  coyotes  In  the  west- 
ern States.  In  1911  the  disease  made 
Its  appearance  In  Wallowa  County, 
Oregon,  and  spread  southward.  This 
Infestation  still  continues;  In  the 
spring  of  1915  the  disease  made  its 
first  appearance  In  northern  Nevada, 
and  at  the  present  time  southwestern 
Idaho,  northeastern  California  and 
approximately  the  northern  half  of 
Nevada  are  infested. 

The  normal  coyote  is  cunning,  but 
cowardly,  and  has  a'  particular  aver- 
sion to  the  scent  of  a  human  being. 
When  stricken  with  rabies,  however, 
It  does  not  hesitate  to  snap  at  every- 
thing in  reach  and  to  attack  men  as 
well  as  dogs  and  cattle.  In  this 
condition  it  does  not  eat  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  killed  by  poison 
baits. 

In  controlling  the  disease  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey  purposes 
first  to  prevent  Its  spread  by  killing 
oft*  the  coyotes  along  the  borders  of 
the  infested  districts.   After  this  has 
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been  done,  the  infested  areas  them- 
selves can  effectually  be  rid  of  the 
animals  and  the  disease  stamped  out. 

Value  of  Books  in  Our 
Lives 
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do  so  enjoy  reading  in  the  winter.  I 
like  good  magazines  best  of  all  be- 
cause I  can  read  an  article  at  a 
time,  and  if  I  get  interested  in  a 
book  it's  so  hard  to  put  it  down.  But 
I  wish  I  had  more  books  and  maga- 
zines for  my  children  to  read.  I 
sometimes  get  desperate  when  I 
think  of  what  they  should  have  to 
read  and  haven't.  I  can't  afford  to 
buy  the  books  I  want.  When  the 
weather  is  fair,  we  take  all  the  ad- 
vantages possible  and  use  the  town 
library,  but  the  very  months  I  want 
the  books  the  most  I  can't  get  them." 

The  sentiments  of  this  mother  are 
the  daily  sentiments  of  many  a 
mother  pumping  water  with  her  little 
brood  about  her.  Children  and 
adults  need  books  and  magazines  for 
educational  and  recreative  purposes. 
The  light  books  read  partly  for 
recreation  will  give  relaxation,  new 
visions  of  life,  higher  ideals  and  dif- 
ferent thoughts.  The  educational 
books  will  satisfy  the  hungry  needs, 
increase  efficiency  and  teach  how  to 
live. 

Every  rural  wife  and  mother,  every 
rural  club,  should  make  a  stand  for 
libraries  in  rural  schools  and  for 
rural  free  delivery  of  books  to  the 
barnyard  door. 

$868.81  From  10  Jerseys 

COLEMAN  WARD,  a  farmer  living 
near  Thackerville,  Okla.,  has 
kept  accurate  data  for  a  year  on  10 
Jersey  cows,  according  to  County 
Agent  A.  G.  Graham  of  Love  County, 
who  submits  the  following  figures: 
Shipped  and  sold  cream  amounting 
to  $395.81;  calves  sold,  $183;  calves 
on  hand,  $180;  cream  and  butter 
used,  $110;  total  income  from  10 
cows,  $868.81. 


(Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1915 


Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
and  prosperity  was  never  so  great 


»»_  ^  |"^|  jr^^^gpj  inent  business  man  says :  "Canada's  position  today  is 
sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20$  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Wheat  averaged  In  1915  over  25  bushels  par  acre 
Oats    averaged  In  1915  over  45  bushels  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  in  1915  over  40  bushels  par  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other* 
wise,  ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.  Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful 
There  U  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  conscription.  For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  'settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address  c  j  BROUGHTON,  112  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  IU. 
G.  W.  AIRD,  215  Traction  Terminal  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
No  passports  are  necessary  to  enter  Canada. 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name- 
nicknames  encourage  substitution. 


Mr.  Edison  A 
Wonderful 
New  Instrument 


NEW 


Master 

Instrument 


(Mr.  Edison's  Latest  Invention) 
Write  today  for  our  new  Edison  Catalog —  the  catalog  that  tells  you  about  the  wonderful  new 
model  Kdison  with  Mr.  Edison's  new  diamond  point  reproducer.  It  will  also  tell  you  about 
our  NEW  Edison  Offerl  Now  read: 


The  Offer: 


We  will  eend  you  tho  new  model  Edition  (  choiee  of  #' 
horn  or  hornless instrument^  and  your  ehotee  of 


I  tho  brand  now  Who 


recordn  without  a 


Ponny  ^own.  Jf.^afUr  plnvintr  tho  Infltrumen/'a?pwjday'a  nthomo,  you  decide- not  to  buy 


(hi, 


nnditback***ur«p*n*a.  On  tho "other  hind  .'jfyou  wiint to  keep  it7n,'n'l  only  «•""*>**"  Ontlemen:  -  Without  any  oblin- 
emall  d«po.it.    Pay  tho  ro.t  en  you  can  afford.   T.rm.  •  •  low  >•  •  f.w  dollar*  a  „p '  \'u',0.  i  T   V  UK  I".  1  o  r «"  o  f  Joo^™ 

Write  for  Catalog  te^?™*™ !  i  ■    *>**  «r""ba- 

lo»  and  particular*  of  this  trial  offer.   No  obligations.    Write  todny. 

Cdlson  Phonograph  Distributor,, 
422 

Can  " 

Address... 
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F.  K.  BABSON. 


lion  Knonoxrapn  uiatrlDutora, 
Col. on  Block,   CHICAGO.  ILL.  .»* 

i  Avo..  Win  Manitoba.  ,V* 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ATfiS wl"  »el1  y°ur 

▼»  M  »-»  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

TIE  COST;sffEcwS_Tot 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago. 111.  j>  


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Royce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  NOW  OPEN  TO 
men — women.  $65  to  $150  month.  Short  hours. 
Write  for  free  list  of  positions  open.  Franklin 
Institute.  Dept.  I,  118.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

OIL!  OIL!!  OIL!!!  BALD  HILL  OIL 
Gushers  of  Oklahoma  arc  making  fortunes 
for  small  investors.  $5  starts  you  owning 
land  in  our  tract,  with  profit-sharing  con- 
tract in  all  wells  drilled  on  It.  No  stock  to 
sell.  We  deed  you  the  land  and  drill  for  your 
benefit.  Here's  your  life  opportunity.  Put 
wasted  money  monthly  in  oil  that  has  made 
many  multimillionaires.  Full  details  free. 
Write  today.  Oklahoma  Oil  Wells  Co.,  386 
Stewart  Bldg,  Houston,  Texas. 


I  OWN  400  ACRES  AND  A  PAYING  Busi- 
ness. I  want  a  partner  who  can  invest  $6,000, 
act  as  treasurer  and  handle  the  money.  Busi- 
ness— stock  raising  and  lumber.  Box  153, 
Sulphur  Springs.  Arkansas. 


DOLLARS  FOR  YOU.  GET  OUR  1.000 
money  making  schemes  for  farmers'  use. 
Complete  set  sent  for  $1.00.  Chicago  Instruc- 
tinn    Bureau.    629   Melrose   St..  Chicago. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  Tor  It 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
Bds  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  111. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS.  FROM  OHIO 
to  Maine,  $15.  an  acre  up.  Big  Illus. 
Catalogue  Free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Dept.  6285.  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

FARMS,  LAND,  FOR  SALE.  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


STOP:  LISTEN:  40  ACRE  FARM  $550. 
Other  Farms.     McOrath,  Mountain  View,  Mo. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature. 
Say  what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Brlcker, 
214  Northern  Pacific  Ry..  St.  Paul.  Minn.  

BIG  INDIAN  RESERVATION  TO  OPEN. 
750,000  acres  for  settlement.  Wheat,  fruit, 
general  farm  lands.  $1.50  per  acre.  Open 
coming  summer.  Homes  for  10,000.  Send 
15  cents  at  once  for  copies  with  reliable  in- 
formation regarding  this  great  region. 
Wenatrhee    (Wash)   Dally  World.   Dept.  6. 

THIRTEEN  HUNDRED  ACRE  DAIRY 
farm;  well  stocked;  good  Improvements;  on 
railroad;  $10,000  cash,  balance  10  years.  Inter- 
est 7%.  Quick  action  necessary.  Write  Box 
364,  Butte,  Montana.  

FREE:  OUR  NEW  PRICE  LIST  OF  IM- 
proved  farms  in  West  Central  Wisconsin. 
Write,  The  Anderson  Land  Company,  Fair- 
child.  Wis. 


WANTED:  DESCRIPTION -PRICE  OF 
good  farm  or  fruit  ranch  for  sale.  O.  O. 
Mattson.  22  Anrlrus  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MINNESOTA   FARM  LANDS 

ST.  LOUIS  COI'NTY.  NEAR  DULUTH'S 
Steel  Industry.  Enormous  demand,  farm, 
garden,  dairy  products.  Easy  terms.  Folders 
free.  Arnold,  Land  Com'r,  511  Wolvln  Bldg., 
Dulufh,  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED — FARMS;  HAVE  3,357  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  157  Farmers' 
Exchange,    Denver.  Colo. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
wlih  a  want  ad  in  thin  column.  You  can  make 
the  beat  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W  D 
Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 
Illinois.  

FOR  SALE— HOLHTEIN  BULL  8  MONTHS 
old;  also  R.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  White 
Rock   eggs.     Itoy  Wright,   Nashville,  III.  


I"  \ TENTH 

PATENTS— WRITE  KOI  I  MOW  TO  OR- 
taln  a  Patent,  list  of  Patent  riuyers  and  In- 
ventions Wanted.  $1,000,000  In  prizes  onVn  d 
for  Inventions.  Send  Sketch  for  free  opinion 
as  to  patentability.  Our  Four  Hooks  sent  free. 
Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist  Inventors 
ta  (tell  their  Inventions.  Victor  .1.  Evans  Co., 
Patent  Altyx.,  824  Ninth,   Washington,  L>.  C. 


Napoleon  of  the  Soil 
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and  as  he  found  nothing  to  condemn 
in  Oliver's  beliefs,  he  really  did  no 
more  than  to  put  the  seal  of  his  ap- 
proval upon  them. 

The  question  of  building  the  house 
after  the  pattern  of  Uncle  Nick's  was 
broached,  considered  by  all,  and 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
but  the  young  farmer  did  not  suspect 
that  there  was  strategy  in  the  post- 
ponement of  the  erection  of  that 
building  to  another  year.  On  this 
point  Stephen  took  nobody  but  Mr. 
Vinton  into  his  confidence. 

"When  once  the  house  is  ready  for 
occupancy,"  he  said,  "my  family  and 
myself  must  necessarily  be  here  more 
or  less,  for  an  empty  house  would 
look  odd,  but  I'll  see  that  it  isn't  fin- 
ished until  the  end  of  the  second 
summer.  Until  then  Oliver  shall  be 
here  alone,  absolute  master.  He  will 
enjoy  his  future  years  far  more  if  he 
is  the  solitary  reclaimer  of  the  farm 
now." 

He  paused,  grew  more  thoughtful, 
and  slowly  added: 

"If  my  boy  should  marry  early,  I 
shall  always  continue  at  my  home  in 
Massachusetts." 

Advancing  summer  found  matters 
going  fairly  well  at  the  farm.  No 
further  open  attacks  had  been  made, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  secret 
enemy  had  dropped  his  persecution. 
Carl  Leighton  never  intruded  on  Oli- 
ver's acres,  and  was  rarely  seen  by 
the  farmer.  When  he  was  encoun- 
tered he  was  polite,  but  never  in- 
clined to  talk  long.  He  had  not 
pressed  his  demand  for  joint  man- 
agement, nor,  for  that  matter,  ap- 
peared to  do  the  share  of  the  labor 
that  was  demanded  by  the  terms  of 
Andrew  Powell's  will. 

Nearly  all  the  material  for  the 
barn  was  on  the  ground,  and  carpen- 
ters already  there,  making  begin- 
nings. For  the  present  summer  all 
milk  from  the  few  cows  thus  far  pur- 
chased was  being  handled  by  Mr. 
Vinton,  but  when  the  first  snow  fell 
it  was  expected  that  the  new  Powell 
barn  would  be  a  thing  of  substance, 
solid,  warm  and  well-planned,  with 
arrangements  for  general  comfort 
and  cleanliness. 


The  final  problems  of  this  part  of 
the  situation  were  thrashed  out  in 
full  on  one  of  Stephen's  trips,  and, 
having  carried  him  to  the  railroad 
station  for  the  return,  Oliver  came 
home  in  good  spirits  and  retired  that 
night  feeling  that  the  conquest  of 
Powell  farm  was  practically  com- 
plete. He  was  soon  to  learn  that 
fate  had  only  been  husbanding  its 
powers  for  a  fresh  assault. 

Loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
shack  aroused  him  after  some  hours, 
and  when  he  returned  the  call  a  boy- 
ish voice  sounded  alarm. 

"Get  up,  quick!  Somebody  has 
stolen  all  your  cows  and  taken  them 
along  the  road  to  Mount  Eber!" 

Oliver  leaped  up,  ran  to  the  door, 
flung  it  open,  and  saw  a  half-grown 
boy  with  whom  he  was  on  good 
terms. 

"What's  that?"  he  demanded  sharp- 
ly. 

"They've  stolen  your  cattle.  I've 
been  over  to  my  uncle's — you  know 
where  he  lives — and  I  came  home 
'cross-lots.  I  saw  two  men  driving 
cattle,  and  thought  one  of  them 
looked  strangely  like  your  white- 
faced  cow,  but  I  was  beyond  the 
road  and  couldn't  be  sure,  and  I 
told  myself  I  was  crazy.  The  idea 
that  they  were  yours  grew  on  me  as 
I  came  this  way,  and  now  I've  looked 
and  can't  find  yours.  They've  been 
stolen!" 

"Done  by  the  same  knave  that  tried 
to  burn  us  out!"  rumbled  Parker's 
deep  voice. 

"Hitch  Victor  into  the  lightest 
wagon!"  Oliver  ordered  sharply.  "If 
those  cows  are  gone  " 

It  wa's  found  they  were  gone,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  horse  was  ready,  leav- 
ing Maynard  to  guard  the  shacks,  the 
other  two  men  and  the  boy  went  hur- 
rying along  the  road  to  Mount  Eber. 

"We'll  get  those  cattle,"  snapped 
Parker,  "and  we'll  find  out  just  who 
your  enemies  are.  I  wonder  who  we 
shall  catch." 

Oliver  did  not  reply,  but  every  beat 
of  Victor's  hoofs  seemed  to  sound  the 
reiterated  question — who? 

The  continuation  of  this  most  inter- 
esting story  will  be  found  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 


God  Bless  the  Cow 


EG.  BENNETT,  State  Dairy  Com- 
•  missioner  of  Missouri,  has  late- 
ly paid  the  cow  this  tribute: 

"Little  do  we  realize  the  debt  we 
owe  the  cow.  During  the  dark  ages 
we  find  her  early  ancestors  natives 
of  the  wild  forests  of  the  old  world. 
As  the  bright  rays  of  civilization 
penetrated  the  darkness  of  that  early 
period  and  man  called  upon  the  cow, 
she  came  forth  from  her  seclusion  to 
share  in  the  efforts  that  gave  us 
greater  nations  and  more  enlightened 
people. 

"For  two  thousand  years  she  has 
shown  her  allegiance  to  man,  shar- 
ing alike  in  his  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, responding  nobly  to  all  that 
was  done  for  her,  until  thru  her  de- 
velopment she  became  an  idol  of  the 
people  of  her  native  country. 

"In  1493,  when  Columbus  made  his 
second  voyaga  to  America  the  cow 
came  with  him — and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  day  she  has  been  a 
most  potent  factor  in  making  this, 
our  own  country,  the  greatest  nation, 
with  the  highest  type  of  womanhood 
and  manhood  history  has  ever 
known. 

"Her  sons  helped  till  the  soil  of 
our  ancestors  and  slowly  moved  the 
products  of  the  farm  to  market.  They 
went  with  man  into  the  dense  forests 
of  the  now  world,  helped  clear  them 
for  homos,  and  made  cultivation  pos- 
sible for  the  coming  generations — 
and  when  the  tide  of  emigration 
turned  westward,  they  hauled  the  be- 
longings of  the  pioneers  across  the 
sun-scorched  plains  and  over  the 
great  mountain  ranges  to  new  homes 
beyond. 

"Truly,  the  cow  is  man's  greatest 


benefactor.  Haii,  winds,  droughts 
and  floods  may  come,  destroy  our 
crops,  and  banish  our  hopes,  but, 
from  what  is  left,  the  cow  manufac- 
tures the  most  nourishing  and  life- 
sustaining  goods — and  is  she  not  life 
itself  to  the  thousands  of  little  ones 
stranded  upon  the  hollow  hearts  and 
barren  bosoms  of  modern  mother- 
hood? We  love  her  for  her  docility, 
her  beauty,  and  her  usefulness.  Her 
loyalty  has  never  weakened — and 
should  misfortune  overtake  us,  as  we 
become  bowed  down  with  the  weight 
of  years,  we  know  that  in  the  cow 
we  have  a  friend  that  was  never 
known  to  falter.  She  pays  the  debt. 
•She  saves  the  home.  Little  do  we 
realize  the  debt  we  owe  her." 

Life  of  Fence  Posts 

THE  average  life  of  fence  posts  of 
the  following  kinds  of  wood  is: 
Osage  orange,  30  years;  locust,  23 
years;  red  cedar,  20  years;  catalpa, 
15  years;  bur  oak,  15  years,  chest- 
nut, 14  years;  walnut,  11  years; 
hemlock,  9  years;  elm,  8  years;  red 
oak,  7  years;  willow,  6  years.  The 
number  of  years  that  a  fence  post 
will  last  should  be  considered  in 
the  price  paid  for  it.  Often  for  a 
few  cents  additional  a  much  longer 
lived  post  can  be  secured,  making 
it  cheaper  in  the  end.  If  the  bark  is 
loft  on  a  post  it  will  rot  much  faster 
than  if  it  is  removed.  Posts  treated 
with  hot  asphalt  resist  rot^  much 
longer  than  untreated  posts.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  life  of  a  cement 
post  is  forty-eight  years  and  that  of 
a  steel  post,  thirty  years. 
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SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

CABBAGE  PLANTS — FORTY  MILLION 
Genuine  Frost  Proof  Plants.  Varieties:  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Suc- 
cession, Flat  Dutch,  and  Drumhead.  Price, 
500  for  $1.10;  1000  for  $2.00.  postpaid  and  In- 
sured. By  express  1000  at  $1.25;  5000  to  10,000 
at  90c;  15,000  to  20,000  at  75c  per  1000.  Prompt 
delivery  and  good  strong  plants  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalogue.  Piedmont  Plant  Co., 
Albany.  Oa.,  and  Greenville.  S.  C.  

SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N. 
I  lea  1  horn   St.,  Chicago,  111.   

STRONG  SEEDCORN.  HOW  TO  RECOG- 
nlze  It  anywhere.  In  the  crib,  or  out.  Pre- 
vents planting  weak  seed.  Practical  and  sure. 
Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Westberg  &  Co., 
32  Eaat  114th.  PI.,  Chicago,  111  

SEED  CORN — HIGHEST  GERMINATION. 
Best  varieties  other  farm  seed.  1,200  acres. 
40  page  catalog.  W.  N.  Scarff.  New  Carlisle,  O. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 


FOB  -All 

SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS. 
Best  varieties,  good  plants,  prompt  shipment. 
$1.00  per  1.000.  Write  for  credit  terms. 
Growers  Association.  Tallahassee.  Fla. 


AGENTS 

AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full   layout  free.   Write  quick.  La- 

easslan  Co..  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  


MOTORCYCLES  REBUILT 
MOTORCYCLES — ALL     MAKES     OF  RE- 
built    motorcycles,    $25.    and   up.  Thoroughly 
overhauled,    tested,    and   repainted    like  new. 
Send    for    bargain    list.      Oscar    Jensen,  7506 

Kll.-li.l    Ay.',    i-)li<-:iL-i»,  III.  


M1SCELL  \\  i:oi  s 
YOUR  FUTURE.  QUESTIONS,  BIRTHDATE 
25c.      Dreams    Interpreted    10c.    Psychics  de- 
veloped.  Nellie     Lewis,     Psychologist,  Silver 
Lake,  Oregon. 


OULTRI 


::::: 

::::: 


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..   500-514   N.   Dearborn  St..   Chicago,  111. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  FARM 
range  flock.  Eggs  $1  per  15,  $3  per  50,  post- 
paid.    Baby    chicks    10c    each.      Mrs.  Alfred 

Millnr.  Voltaire.  N.  D.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orflers  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co..   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  111.   


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


ill 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 
BV7- 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im-  j 
plements,  anythingand everything  I 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand  j 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The  j 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 

QVICKLy— 

CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col-  j 

umns.  1  The  cost  is  low — results  I 

come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers  I 

of  this  magazine  are  prosperous,  : 

successful,  trustworthy — just  the  j 

sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with.  ! 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to  I 

sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need  I 

farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information.  | 

W  e  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap-  j! 

proval  and  advise  you  of  the  charge.  || 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  | 
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Ramblings  With  Our  Readers 

The  Subjects  Are  Varying,  but  the  Thoughts  Are  All  Valuable 


Take  College  Ideas  Home 

NOTHING  is  good  unless  it  is  good  for  some- 
thing," is  the  idea  back  of  a  great  deal  of 
Agricultural  College  teaching.  Many  of  the 
Agricultural  College  students  are  so  thoroly  con- 
vinced that  the  ideas  they  are  given  are  worth  put- 
ting into  practice  and  are  so  thoroly  taught  how  to 
practice  them  that  they  are  able  to  convince  the 
careful,  conservative  men  at  home  and  to  change 
farm  practice  accordingly. 

This  is  well  shown  by  Roy  L.  Furry,  a  junior  in 
the  Missouri  College,  who  has  taken  home  idea 
after  idea,  including  the  use  of  soy  beans,  the  silo, 
and  the  Mangum  terrace.  He  has  profited  by  the 
suggestions  and  active  aid,  encouragement  and  di- 
rection of  the  County  Agent  until  his  father's  farm 
now  has  a  system  of  Mangum  terraces,  probably 
the  only  one  in  the  State.  This  terrace  has  long 
been  successfully  used  in  the  Southern  States  and 
there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
Missouri  test  will  prove  successful. 

In  writing  of  it  Mr.  Furry  says:  "The  loss  of 
soil  by  rains  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
of  farmers  in  this  section  today.  Every  rain  car- 
ries away  much  of  the  more  fertile  surface  soil 
from  rolling  and  hilly  land,  find  if  we  do  not  want 
our  farms  permanently  ruined,  we  must  find  a 
means  of  stopping  this  process.  In  Carroll  County 
we  recently  installed  a  system  of  Mangum  terraces 
at  a  cost  of  only  $14  a  mile,  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  only  a  short  time,  but  have  already 
proved  that  they  will  be  effective. 

"The  plan  is  based  on  the  fact  that  anything  which 
makes  the  water  flow  more  slowly  reduces  its 
power  to  cut  and  carry  soil  from  the  field,  and 
prevents  both  the  gully,  which  we  all  notice,  and 
the  sheet  washing,  which  most  of  us  overlook. 

"Terracing  is  not  needed  on  land  that  has  a  fall  of 
less  than  four  feet  in  every  hundred  and  will  do 
no  good  if  the  fall  is  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  the 
hundred,  but  no  system  can  save  cultivated  soil  on 
such  steep  land.  On  land  with  a  slope  of  from  four 
to  fifteen  feet  in  every  100,  then,  terraces  should  be 
constructed — one  for  every  three  to  six  feet  fall. 
They  consist  of  low  broad  ridges  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  wide  running  almost  square  across  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  but  allowing  a  slope  of  six  inches 
in  every  100  feet  of  terrace.  The  lines  should 
never  be  run  'by  the  eye.'  A  surveyor  can  do  it 
best,  but  a  farm  level  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  use  it  will  do  very  well. 

"The  terraces  are  made  by  back-furrowing  along 
a  line  selected  until  about  six  furrows  have  been 
thrown  up  on  each  side.  A  road  grader  or  drag  is 
then  run  along  the  upper  and  lower  sides  two  or 
three  times,  throwing  the  soil  up  from  below  and 
down  from  above  bo  that  there  is  a  broad  shallow 
ditch  above  to  carry  the  water  away  at  a  low 
grade  that  will  prevent  washing.  The  terrace  is 
about  sixteen  feet  wide  the  first  year  and  may  be 
widened  to  twenty  feet  the  second  year  by  plowing 
two  more  rounds  and  dragging  the  dirt  in  with  a 
scraper  or  drag  as  before.  This  makes  a  terrace  so 
low  and  broad  that  it  is  easy  to  cultivate  over  it 
with  any  farm  tools. 

"Gullies  across  which  terraces  are  to  be  con- 
structed must  be  filled  and  watched  closely,  es- 
pecially at  first,  as  they  are  likely  to  break  the  ter- 
race and  defeat  Its  purpose.  If  the  field  is  near  a 
roar],  these  terrace  ditches  should  empty  into  the 
road  ditch,  otherwise  they  may  empty  into  the  main 
ditch  in  the  field  or  any  other  convenient  place. 
They  should  not  be  more  than  1,500  feet  long  or 
they  may  break  during  a  heavy  rain." 

Some  Summer  Spraying 

CURCULIO — The  plum  or  peach  curculio  Is  an 
i  Insect  often  mistaken  for  the  boll  weevil.  It 
feeds  on  the  foliage  and  blossoms  at  first  and 
after  the  female  cuts  a  semi-circular  opening  in  the 


skin  of  the  newly  set  fruit  and  deposits  its  egg. 
This  hatches  into  a  white  grub  that  burrows  to 
the  center  of  the  fruit  later,  causing  it  to  drop 
from  the  tree.  The  beetle  has  the  habit  of  playing 
'possum  when  disturbed.  A  sheet  may  be  placed 
under  the  tree  in  the  early  morning  and  the  tree 
jarred.  The  insects  can  then  be  gathered  up  and 
destroyed.  This  should  be  repeated  for  several 
days  and  may  be  supplemented  by  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water.  Two  pounds  of  lime  should  also 
be  added  to  prevent  burning  the  foliage.  Spray 
just  as  the  fruit  is  dropping  the  "shuck"  and  if 
necessary  make  another  application  ten  days  later. 
Clean  cultivation  and  destruction  of  all  fallen  fruit 
will  very  largerly  control  this  insect. 

BROWX  ROT— This  is  a  fungus  disease  and 
attacks  the  ripe  or  nearly  ripe  fruit  and  often 
causes  peaches  to  break  down  in  transit.  It  may 
sometimes  attack  the  flowers  and  twigs.  The 
spores  live  thru  winter  in  dried  or  mummified 
fruits  and  usually  enter  the  peach  thru  breaks  in 
the  skin.  Very  rarely  are  they  able  to  penetrate 
the  unbroken,  healthy  skin  of  the  peach.  Brown 
rot  is  usually  found  associated  with  curculio  and 
is  much  worse  on  fruit  roughly  handled  than  on 
peaches  that  are  handled  carefully.  Control 
measures  recommended  are  to  burn  or  bury  deeply 
all  decayed  or  mummified  fruit  and  spray  with  self- 
boiled  lime  sulphur  as  the  peach  is  shedding  the 
"shuck."  This  may  be  combined  with  the  arsenate 
of  lead  as  a  combination  spray  for  both  curculio 
and  brown  rot.  Spray  again  about  ten  days  later 
with  self-boiled  lime  sulphur  alone. 

PEACH  SCAB — This  is  a  fungus  disease  often 
causing  a  black  velvety  patch  to  appear  on  one  side 
of  the  peach,  or  it  may  develop  as  many  small  cir- 
cular patches,  and  in  which  condition  it  is  often 
known  -as  "freckles."  If  very  severe,  it  may  cause 
the  fruit  to  be  dwarfed  in  size  and  sometimes 
causes  the  fruit  to  crack  open,  exposing  it  to  at- 
tacks of  brown  rot.  The  same  control  measures 
are  recommended  as  for  brown  rot. 

APHIS  (Plant  Lice) — Occasionally  the  young 
twigs  or  tender  leaves  are  attacked  by  aphis 
(plant  lice)  that  suck  the  sap  and  cause  the  af- 
fected parts  to  wrinkle  up  as  tho  the  plants  were 
suffering  from  lack  of  moisture.  The  aphis  can  be 
controlled  by  spraying,  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
with  either  a  nicotine  solution  or  kerosene  emul- 
sion. 

FORMULA  FOR  KEROSENE  EMULSION— Hard 
soap,  one-half  pound;  hot  water  (soft),  one  gallon; 
kerosene,  two  gallons.  Cut  the  soap  into  small 
pieces  and  dissolve  it  in  the  hot  water.  Add  the 
kerosene  immediately  and  churn  it  violently  at  the 
same  time.  Pumping  the  mixture  back  into  itself 
for  five  minutes  with  a  hand  force  pump  or  syringe 
is  an  excellent  method  for  mixing,  as  the  materials 
used  must  be  mixed  until  they  form  a  thick  creamy 
combination  in  which  no  free  oil  shows  on  the  sur- 
face. This  is  a  concentrated  mixture  and  must  be 
diluted  before  using.  For  use  on  apple  and  pear 
foliage,  one  gallon  of  the  emulsion  should  be  di- 
luted with  nine  gallons  of  water.  For  cherry, 
peach,  or  plum  foliage,  dilute  with  twelve  gallons 
and  for  house  plants  dilute  with  fifteen  gallons  of 
water. — W.  B.  Lanham,  Horticulturist,  Texas  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Fall  or  Spring  Planting 

MANY  trees  were  planted  last  fall.  The  com- 
ing summer  will  tell  if  the  trees  were 
planted  with  the  best  of  care.  Trees 
planted  in  fall  have  better  chances  to  succeed  than 
spring  planted  trees.  It  is  not  a  hard  problem  to 
reason  it  out.  Trees  that  are  bought  in  fall  are 
better  trees  to  plant  than  those  bought  in  spring. 
A  fresh  dug  tree  is  better  and  has  more  life  than 
one  stored  in  cold  storage  during  winter.  Again 
a  tree  planted  In  fall  has  the  advantage  of  lato 


fall  rains  and  usually  gets  established  before  the 
very  cold  weather  sets  in.  In  very  early  spring 
while  others  are  waiting  to  plant  trees,  fall  planted 
trees  are  making  roots. 

Two  years  ago  last  fall,  I  planted  400  fruit  trees. 
The  following  spring  I  intended  to  plant  100  more, 
but  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  ground  to  dry. 
The  trees  planted  in  fall  worked  while  I  was  wait- 
ing to  plant  the  others.  The  following  fall  I 
counted  the  losses.  There  were  twenty  dead  trees 
among  the  400  fall  planted  trees  and  nineteen 
among  the  100  spring  planted  trees. 

The  trees  planted  in  fall  were  planted  in  blasted 
holes.  These  holes  were  blasted  with  20  per  cent 
dynamite,  a  half  stick  to  the  hole.  The  trees  were 
planted  much  faster  in  blasted  holes  in  fall  than 
those  planted  in  dug  holes,  with  no  dynamite  used, 
in  spring.  The  reason  dynamite  was  not  used  in 
spring  was  the  soil  was  not  dry  enough  for  dyna- 
mite to  work  properly.  The  losses  show  a  greater 
per  cent  among  the  spring  planted  trees  than  those 
planted  with  dynamite  in  the  fall.  The  losses  of 
the  two  combined  were  not  great  and  I  consider  it 
luck  that  more  of  the  spring  planted  trees  did  not 
die  on  account  of  the  very  dry  summer. 

A  newly  planted  tree  needs  root  room  and  plenty 
of  moisture.  The  fall  planted  trees  received  both 
by  having  the  holes  blasted.  This  blasting  broke 
up  the  subsoil  so  that  it  was  possible  for  surplus 
moisture  to  be  stored.  It  also  made  a  root  bed  in 
which  the  roots  could  extend  their  hair  roots  at 
will.  This  I  found  to  be  true  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  trees  that  were  planted  in  fall  had  been 
broken  off.  Its  roots  were  covered  with  a  mass 
of  hair  roots,  while  where  one  of  the  spring  planted 
trees  was  dug  up  to  replace  the  broken  tree  very 
few  hair  roots  were  found.  On  the  strength  of 
these  facts,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  first  making  a 
proper  root  bed  for  the  trees  and,  second,  do  the 
planting  in  fall.— F.  A.  K. 

Small  but  Worthwhile 

SPEAKING  of  what  can  be  produced  on  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  here  is  what  we  did  on  a  piece 
so  small  we  think  it  of  no  account.  I  have  a  va- 
cant piece  of  ground  the  back  part  of  my  lot  36x38 
feet  square.  Last  spring  I  thought  I  would  experi- 
ment with  some  garden  truck  and  see  how  much 
could  be  produced  from  that  small  space.  I  hired 
a  man,  gave  him  a  half  dollar  for  plowing  garden. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  a  person  thinks  of  is 
early  potatoes.  One  of  my  neighbors  where  I  was 
buying  our  milk  said  they  had  planted  what  new 
potatoes  they  cared  to,  but  said,  "Here  is  about  one- 
half  peck  you  can  have;  if  you  do  not  use  them 
they  will  be  thrown  away."  I  took  them  and  cut 
them  in  halves,  of  course  leaving  eyes  on  both 
parts.  Planted  them  in  drill  rows,  about  2%  feet  by 
14  inches.  They  did  well  and  matured  early.  We 
had  enough  (two  of  us)  to  last  until  fall. 

About  the  20th  of  June  I  planted  early  cluster 
cucumbers.  We  had  all  the  cucumbers  we  wished 
for  eating  green  and  for  pickling.  I  think  there 
was  about  a  half  bushel  went  to  waste. 

On  a  short  strip  of  land  next  to  the  potatoes  I 
planted  10  cents  worth  of  English  Multiplier  onion 
seed  and  sowed  American  Wonder  peas  between 
the  rows.  Later  I  paid  15  cents  for  seed  peas.  I 
bought  cabbage  seed,  raised  twenty  heads,  which  I 
could  have  saved  one-half  by  sowing  seed  in  hill. 
We  raised  about  two  bushels  of  fine  tomatoes. 

By  allowing  for  plowing  50  cents,  cucumber  seed 
5  cents,  English  Multiplier  seed  10  cents,  seed 
peas,  American  Wonders  15  cents,  you  see  our  total 
cost  was  only  80  cents,  and  it  saved  us  buying  at 
least  $7  worth  of  stuff.  I  have  posts  and  2x4  rails 
nailed  to  them  on  the  line  between  my  neigh- 
bors and  my  lot.  I  must  have  had  as  much  as  two 
bushels  of  grapes,  and  besides  told  my  neighbors  to 
Continued  on  rage  414 
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Washington  College  Apple  Show 

An  Exhibition  Primarily  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Students,  but  Which 

Benefited  Many  More  Over  the  State 


ON  NOV.  12  and  13,  1915,  the  Horticultural  Club 
of  the  Washington  State  College  held  its  first 
annual  Apple  Show.  The  Show  proved  to  be 
very  successful  in  every  way,  and  far  surpassed 
the  hopes  of  the  Club.  So  crowded  were  the  rooms 
of  the  new  Agricultural  Building,  in  which  the  Show 
was  held,  that  the  Club  has  already  decided  to  hold 
the  next  Show  in  the  large  gymnasium,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  large  number  of  people  that  at- 
tend. 

Altlio  this  Show  was  primarily  established  for 
students  in  Horticulture,  it  proved  to  be  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  people  in  all  different  fields 
of  work.  Practically  every  student  and  faculty 
member  of  the  College 
attended  the  Show,  and 
in  addition  the  towns- 
people of  the  city  of 
Pullman  were  well  rep- 
resented. Many  out-of- 
town  people  were  also 
present.  Every  one 
seemed  to  be  interested 
in  learning  more  about 
the  different  kinds  and 
varieties  of  fruit,  and 
in  its  preparation  into 
various  culinary  prod- 
ucts prepared  by  the 
Home  Economics  girls. 
The  beautiful  floral  dis- 
plays of  the  Landscape 
Department  and  many 
greenhouses  thruout 
the  Northwest  attract- 
ed considerable  inter- 
est also. 

The  display  of  apples 
constituted  the  princi- 
pal display  of  the  Show. 
There  were  district  dis- 
plays from  the  leading 
fruit  districts  of  the 
Northwest,  box,  tray 
and  plate  exhibits.  All 
exhibits  were  entered 
by  students  and  alumni 


By  Roy  Larson 

of  the  Horticultural  Department,  and  keen  compe- 
tition was  shown  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  ribbons. 
Only  those  varieties  of  apples  that  are  considered 
as  good  for  commercial  fruit  growing  in  the  North- 
west were  exhibited.  However,  a  special  identifica- 
tion contest,  in  which  there  were  100  different  va- 
rieties of  apples  to  be  named,  attracted  a  great  <jeai 
of  interest.  A  box  of  extra  fancy  Spitzenberg  was 
given  to  the  winner. 

A  packing  display,  showing  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  apples  are  packed,  also  showing  the  evo- 


This  First  Show  Was  So  Successful  That  the  One  This  Fall  Will  Be  Held  in  Larger  Quarters 


lution  in  packing,  was  a  display  of  much  educa- 
tional value. 

A  feature  of  the  Show  that  proved  to  be  very 
popular  was  the  cooking  of  various  dishes  from  the 
apple  by  the  Home  Economics  girls.  This  part  of 
the  Show  was  intended  to  interest  the  women,  but 
the  men  seemed  to  be  more  interested  in  this  work 
than  they,  if  numbers  count  for  anything.  The  girls 
surprised  every  one  in  their  demonstration  of  so 
many  and  such  delicious  dishes  which  could  be  pre- 
pared from  the  appte.  Recipes  were  handed  out  to 
people  who  wished  them. 

Another  feature  of  the  Show  which  was  especial- 
ly popular  in  the  evenings  was  moving  pictures  of 

the  College  activities, 
not  only  at  the  College, 
but  thruout  the  State. 

The  financial  part  of 
the  Show  was  well  han- 
dled. No  admission 
charges  were  made, 
and,  in  fact,  everything 
was  free._  The  apples 
which  were  on  display 
were  sold  at  the  regu- 
lar market  price,  and  a 
small  percentage  of  the 
proceeds  retained  by 
the  Show  organization 
for  handling  the  fruit. 
Much  of  this  fruit  was 
shipped  east  by  differ- 
ent people  to  their 
friends.  Cider  was  sold 
at  5  cents  per  glass, 
and  proved  to  be  a  good 
source  of  revenue. 

The  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Club  are 
greatly  encouraged  by 
their  first  effort,  and 
are  going  to  elaborate 
considerably  on  the 
next  Show,  to  be  given 
about  Nov.  1, 1916.  Much 
larger  quarters  will  be 
used  also  for  exhibits. 


Experiences  in  Direct  Buying 

Some  Lessons  the  Producer  Must  Learn  If  He  Would  Market  This  Way 


IT  WAS  my  privilege  the  past  winter  to  spend 
some  time  in  Chicago  and  to  meet  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  of  the  class  who  are 
neither  so  rich  they  never  ask  the  price,  nor  so 
poor  they  never  have  it.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  folks  who  have  enough  to  live  well,  but  who 
watch  the  corners  and  make  their  funds  go  as  far 
as  possible. 

Being  interested,  I  have  asked  these  people  about 
their  marketing,  whether  they  ever  buy  household 
supplies  direct  from  the  producer  and,  if  so,  how  it 
worked. 

I  find  that  a  great  many  have  tried  buying  direct 
from  the  farmer,  and  that  nearly  all  whom  I  have 
questioned  have  been  thinking  about  it.  And  while  I 
have  not  kept  count  nor  attempted  in  any  sense  to 
make  my  casual  inquiries  anything  like  a  formal 
survey  of  the  situation,  I  have  been  impressed  by 
a  widespread  feeling  which  my  brother  farmers 
should  understand,  namely,  an  uncomplimentary 
opinion  of  farmers  generally  in  matters  of  honesty 
and  business  sense. 

Several  have  been  quite  severe  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  countrymen  who  misrepresented  or  who 
shipped  stuff  of  inferior  grade.  "Those  fellows  are 
crooks,"  exclaimed  one  who  had  been  thus  deceived, 
or  thought  he  was.  Others  stated  that  the  goods 
sent  them  by  the  farmer  were  not  up  to  the  grocer's 
standards  considering  the  price.  A  number  de- 
clared that  when  the  farmer  discovered  he  could 
sell  direct  to  the  consumer  he  boosted  his  price  so 
that  nothing  was  gained  by  bothering  with  parcel 
post  buying. 

One  friend  had  a  large  box  come  by  freight.  The 
Iri  sh  pork  was  billed  at  regular  retail  rates,  plus 
tbe  transportation  charges.  The  country  butter  in 
that  shipment  was  pronounced  unspeakably  bad.  Of 
two  dressed  fowls  one  was  an  aged  hen  which  had 
long  outlived  her  usefulness.  And  so  on,  and  so 
forth. 

These  things  are  unpleasant,  but  as  the  truth 
never  hurts  a  strong  man,  are  they  not  valid  docu- 
ments of  publicity? 


By  H.  A.  Bereman 

The  best  reports  came  from  the  service  rendered 
by  several  of  the  express  companies  which  make  a 
point  of  acting  as  "middlemen"  without  charge. 
They  print  and  distribute  among  consumers  lists  of 
farmers,  giving  names  and  addresses,  articles  for 
sale,  prices  and  shipping  expenses.  They  will  under- 
take to  order  what  is  wanted,  to  be  responsible  for 
the  safe  delivery  and  in  some  cases  even  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Thru  this  medium  one  acquaintance 
found  some  delicious  cheese  at  reasonable  prices 
that  was  made  by  a  German-Swiss  family  in  Wis- 
consin. Another  told  of  satisfactory  experience  in 
buying  direct  from  a  creamery  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  print  butter  and  dividing  it  among  the  em- 
ployes of  a  large  mercantile  concern.  Several  re- 
port the  success  of  cooperative  buyers'  clubs.  An- 
other friend  buys  fresh  eggs  by  the  case  from  a 
farmer  at  prices  which  leave  a  goodly  margin  for 
the  trouble  after  the  express  charges  are  paid.  It 
is  common  for  neighbors  to  divide  their  purchases 
with  each  other  on  a  "one  good  turn  deserves  an- 
other" plan. 

I  learn  that  a  considerable  amount  of  country 
produce  comes  into  Chicago  by  parcel  post.  It 
would  seem  enormous  except  that  we  must  remem- 
ber that  enough  food  must  arrive  in  Chicago  for 
nearly  7,000,000  meals  a  day.  That  takes  some  com- 
missary! Take  eggs  for  example.  If  each  person  in 
Chicago  ate  but  one  egg  a  week,  it  would  require 
26,800  dozen  eggs  a  day  to  supply  the  demand. 

Most  of  the  country  produce  for  this  and  other 
large  cities  is  shipped  to  commission  merchants  or 
brokers  and  distributed  to  the  retail  dealers  who 
sell  to  the  consumer.  That  this  system  has  become 
moss-grown  with  graft  and  inefficiency  is  plain 
from  the  agitation  for  more  equitable  and  direct 
market  methods.  No  arguments  are  needed  to 
prove  the  urgency  for  a  change;  a  typical  case  will 
serve  as  illustration. 

In  December  last,  farmers  in  southern  Idaho 


were  getting  35  cents  a  hundred  for  potatoes, 
graded  so  that  none  would  go  thru  a  two-inch 
screen.  That  meant  about  20  cents  a  bushel.  The 
freight  on  potatoes  in  car  lots  from  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  to  Chicago  is  58  cents  a  hundredweight.  Chi- 
cagoans  paid  for  these  truly  choice  tubers  at  the 
rate  of  40  cents  a  peck.  The  question  is,  what  be- 
came of  the  other  82  cents?  And  why  should  it 
cost  more  to  get  potatoes  from  the  railroad  depot 
in  the  city  to  the  ultimate  consumer  than  to  grow 
them  and  haul  them  1,600  miles? 

There  seems  to  be  ground  for  the  suspicion  that 
a  market  system  injures  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer which  requires  as  much  for  distribution  as 
for  production.  In  the  above  instance  the  cost  for 
distribution  was  seven  times  the  total  received  by 
the  producer.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
the  Idaho  growers  lost  money  on  their  potatoes. 
Evidently  it  means  that  this  crop  is  too  bulky  for 
long  shipments.  They  might  better  raise  alfalfa 
and  turn  it  into  butter,  which  costs  very  little  for 
freight  in  proportion  to  its  value  per  pound. 

The  most  hopeful  outlook  for  direct  marketing  is 
along  the  lines  of  cooperation  at  both  ends  of  the 
line.  A  group  of  producers  of  foodstuffs  can  elimi- 
nate expense  and  lost  motion  by  joining  forces  in 
gathering,  packing  and  shipping  their  united  out- 
put. Instead  of  selling  crops  on  the  open  market 
at  quotations  they  never  are  permitted  to  control, 
or  in  using  the  parcel  post  for  sending  small  dribs 
where  the  cost  for  package  and  transportation  is 
relatively  large,  they  should  use  larger  packages 
and  ship  by  freight  or  otherwise  to  a  consumers' 
league  or  club.  This  will  cut  out  most  of  the 
wastes  and  leave  a  fair  profit  to  the  growers,  by 
making  it  an  object  to  the  consumer  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  farmer. 

Above  all,  farmers  should  understand  that  if  they 
expect  to  get  good  prices  they  must  furnish  high 
grade  goods,  arrange  them  attractively  and  pack 
them  for  safe  shipment  If  they  would  compete 
with  local  merchants  for  family  trade  in  foodstuffs, 
Continued  on  Page  414 
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GOOD  TIMES  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Customs  Which  We  Have  Found  Are  Very  Wholesome  and  Attractive 


WE  ARE  comparatively  new  in  the  Ozark  Hill 
region  of  Missouri.  We  came  from  a 
strait-laced,  overzealously  religious  com- 
munity of  one  of  the  east  central  States,  and  it 
took  us  two  or  three  years  to  fall  easily  into  the 
social  ways  of  our  new  home  community.  At  last 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  social  life 
and  advantages  for  good  times  for  all,  and  the 
young  folks  especially,  are  much  better  than  ex- 
pected. The  rural  social  atmosphere  here  is  whole- 
some to  a  high  degree,  and  the  farm  young  folks 
find  abundant  opportunity  for  clean  pleasures  that 
all  healthy,  normal  country  young  folks  enjoy. 

The  country  young  folks  in  our  new  farm  com- 
munity are  strong  on  "parties."  Not  a  month  of 
the  year  passes  without  some  big  party  in  the 
neighborhood  coming  off,  and  frequently  there  is  a 
lively  one  every  week.  Surprise  parties  and  birth- 
day parties  are  the  most  popular,  altho  other  kinds 
are  featured  at  times.  Almost  all  parties  of  every 
kind  include  dancing,  in  which  graceful  accom- 
plishment the  young  folks  here  are  very  efficient. 
New-comers,  such  as  we  and  our  children,  soon 
learn. 

Now,  you  must  know  that  out  in  the  country 
there  are  no  public  halls  for  dancing  parties  and 
other  social  functions.  Of  course,  our  rural 
schoolhouse  is  used  for  the  monthly  literary  and 
debating  society,  which  young  and  old  attend  regu- 
larly in  all  kinds  of  winter  weather.  However, 
the  schoolhouse  cannot  be  used  for  dancing  pur- 
poses because  the  desks  are  fastened  down  solidly 
to  the  floor.  You  town  and  city 
readers  might  ask  why  we  do  not 
rent  a  hall  in  the  nearest  town  or 
village.  If  you  would  live  on  the 
farm  out  in  the  country  atmosphere 
for  a  few  years  and  learn  our  ways 
of  living  and  thinking,  you  would 
understand  why  we  do  not  go  to 
town  for  social  intercourse.  We  of 
the  country  are  country-minded;  we 
do  not  feel  entirely  at  ease  in  com- 
pany with  town  people.  They  are 
not  in  our  class.  They  do  not,  and 
seemingly,  will  not,  fall  easily  into 
our  ways.  Perhaps  they  could  just- 
ly say  the  same  of  us.  There  are 
exceptions  on  both  sides,  yet  oil  and 
water  won't  mix.  A  certain  farmer 
might  be  rich  enough  to  buy  out  a 
whole  village  block  of  families,  yet 
the  young  folks  of  those  village  fam- 
ilies will  never  get  it  out  of  their 
heads  that  they  are  a  little  better 
than  country  young  folks.  The 
easiest  way  in  the  world  to  make  a 
flat  failure  of  a  country  social  gath- 
ering is  to  invite  a  few  town  boys 
and  girls.  If  there  is  dancing,  for 
example,  the  town  boy  will  select 
a  town  girl  nine  times  out  of  ten 
for  his  partner.  And  if  one  of  our 
country  boys,  no  matter  how  manly 
or  educated,  should  ask  one  of  the 
town  girls  to  dance  with  him  he 
would  be  flippantly  refused.  The 
truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  our 
country  young  folks  are  sensitive, 
tbo  usually  unexpressive,  and  they 
will  not  stand  being  sat  on  more  than  once.  If  they 
cannot  joyfully  and  unrestrainedly  flock  with  other 
classes,  they  will  flock  by  themselves,  and  inci- 
dentally have  a  roaring  good  time  out  of  it. 

But  I  must  come  back  to  the  main  point  of  my 
country  good  time  story.  Out  here  in  our  part  of 
the  country  almost  all  dances  are  held  in  barns. 
Perhaps  many  who  have  never  heard  of  or  seen 
country  barn  dances  will  say  that  a  barn  is  a 
"whale  of  a  place"  to  have  a  dance.  Eut  wait  a 
minute.  Don't  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  criticise. 
Maybe  you  misunderstand.  The  farm  barn  makes 
the  dandiest  kind  of  a  dancing  hall,  if  you  will  let 
me  explain. 

Modern  barns,  mind  you,  are  not  like  the  old- 
time  log  stables.  They  are  usually  neat  frame 
structures,  with'  good  doors  and  windows  and 
smooth  concrete  feedways.  All  of  the  new  barns 
here  are  models  of  neatness  and  convenience  in- 
side, clean  and  inviting.  The  second  floor,  or  hay- 
mow, is  covered  with  the  best  matched  pine  floor- 
ing. And  the  hayloft  is  the  room  of  the  barn 
where  our  country  dances  and  many  other  social 
functions  are  held. 

"But  do  the  young  men  and  women  climb  up  and 
down  the  haymow  ladder  at  .the  dances'?"  inquired 
a  town  girl  cousin  visiting  us. 

"What  a  joke!  Simply  because  Missouri  is 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  do  you  suppose  we 
still  us*:  barn  ladders  like  they  did  forty  years  ago 
in  Indiana?"  laughed  our  second  oldest  girl  in  an- 
swer to  our  town  cousin's  question,  and  continued: 


By  H.  H.  Shepard 

"Haven't  you  seen  the  stairway  in  our  barn  yet, 
Jess?    Come  right  out  and  see  it  now." 

They  went,  and  she  was  thoroly  surprised  to  find 
that  the  hayloft  was  reached  by  a  broad  stairway 
of  low  grade  and  easy  tread.  "And  it  has  a  real 
railing!"  she  exclaimed. 

Smoothly  floored  haylofts,  with  wide  regular  easy 
stairs  leading  up  to  them,  are  the  rule  here  with 
farmers.  Many  of  the  farmers  carry  a  small  num- 
ber of  cows  and  make  dairying  a  side  issue  of  their 
general  farming.  The  floor  above  the  cows  must 
be  smooth,  tight  and  dust-proof  to  prevent  dirt 
and  hayseed  from  falling  upon  the  cows  and  into 
milk  pails.  Also,  many  farmers  prefer  to  have 
the  general  barn  as  nearly  dust-proof  as  possible, 
and  tight  floors  in  haymows  to  save  seed.  Thus, 
they  must  have  good  hayloft  floors  for  the  coun- 
try folks  to  dance  on. 

Hence,  you  see,  we  have  not  only  one  good  roomy 
hall  in  every  community,  but  a  dozen  of  them.  If 
only  one  farmer  had  a  barn  built  for  parties  it 
could  not  be  used  at  all  times,  for  it  would  be 
full  of  hay  sometimes.  As  it  is,  some  of  the  barns 
are  empty,  or  partly  so,  while  others  are  full,  and 
at  all  seasons  some  barns  are  available  for  social 
functions.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  and  in  sum- 
mer up  to  hay  harvest  practically  all  of  the  hay- 
mows are  empty,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year  coun- 
try barn  dances  here  are  frequent. 


Our  Young  Folk*  \  re  Great  Hands  for  I'mtie*,  and  Many  of  the  Older  Folks 
Are  Fully  an  Much  So  an  the  Youngsters 


Two  years  ago  we  had  heard  of  community  barn 
dances,  but  did  not  know  their  real  character,  and 
my  wife  and  I  had  never  attended  one,  altho  we 
had  been  cordially  invited  to  several.  The  older 
boys  and  girls  had  attended  a  few,  and  spoke  of 
them  highly,  but  we  considered  the  matter  rather 
critically,  neither  approving  nor  disapproving,  but 
rather  inclining  to  a  doubtful  attitude. 

Late  in  the  winter,  however,  that  year  we  ran 
out  of  home-grown  hay  and  had  purchased  sev- 
eral tons  of  baled  alfalfa  for  the  cows.  The  pur- 
chased baled  hay  was  piled  in  the  haymow,  but 
in  its  compressed  state  occupied  only  a  part  of 
the  space. 

One  evening  after  supper  I  dropped  into  an  easy 
chair  and  began  to  read  "Arizona  Nights."  Pres- 
ently one  of  our  neighbors,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  daughter,  dropped  in,  apparently  to  spend 
the  evening.  The  wife  and  daughter  had  on  good 
clothes,  rather  dainty  garments,  which  was  not 
entirely  unusual,  but  the  husband  also  had  on  his 
Sunday  clothes,  strikingly  unusual  for  him,  a  busy 
farmer,  visiting  at  our  house  where  he  was  so  well 
known.  The  mother  and  daughter  passed  into  the 
dining-room,  where  my  wife  and  the  girls  were 
clearing  off  the  supper  table  and  fussing  around 
at  various  things  to  which  I  seldom  pay  any  at- 
tention. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  arrival  a  young  man 
and  hiH  sister  came  in,  the  young  lady  passing  into 
the  dining-room  to  meet  the  girls,  and  her  brother 
coming  into  the  sitting-room  to  Bhake  hands  with 


the  neighbor  and  me.  He  carried  a  lantern,  and 
after  shaking  hands  and  making  some  indefinite 
remark  about  his  horse  he  and  our  oldest  boy 
passed  out.  Thru  the  hall  door  I  noticed  that  his 
sister  carried  a  rather  large  package.  I  began  to 
think,  but  was  puzzled,  and  got  nowhere. 

I  had  previously  felt  my  face  and  realized  that 
a  beard  of  four  days'  growth  occupied  it.  Soon 
more  young  men  and  women  arrived,  each  girl  car- 
rying a  package.  Something,  I  knew  not  what, 
must  be  up,  and  I  slipped  into  the  kitchen  to  find 
hot  water.  I  said  to  my  wife,  busy  around  the 
stove:  "We've  got  a  whole  house  full  of  company. 
I've  got  to  shave.    Where  is  my  safety?" 

She  smiled,  and  said:  "You  ought  to  shave  on 
your  birthday." 

Then  I  tumbled.  Of  course,  she  knew  all  about 
it,  for  there  was  a  good  light  on  my  dresser  table, 
clean  shirt,  tie,  and  other  things  laid  out  on  the 
bed.  It  was  a  birthday  surprise  party  for  me.  But 
where  had  most  of  them  gone? 

After  shaving,  and  dressing  in  better  and  cleaner 
clothing,  I  went  straight  to  my  wife  and  told  her 
— didn't  ask — to  explain.  She  told  "me  to  go  to 
the  barn  and  I  would  find  out.  "But  what  are  all 
the  packages?"  I  inquired. 

"They  are  cakes  and  things  that  the  girls  have 
brought  for  your  birthday  lunch  and  the  dance," 
she  smiled. 

Out  in  the  barn  our  oldest  boy  and  other  young 
fellows  who  had  come  had  arranged  the  alfalfa 
bales  around  the  haymow  floor  for  seats,  with  a 
convenient  high  platform  with  baled 
hay  steps  for  the  musicians.  Lan- 
terns suspended  from  nails  driven 
in  the  timbers  lighted  the  room, 
and  there  was  a  table  with  a  scarf, 
lamp  and  vase  of  flowers.  Every 
young  man  arriving  carried  a  lighted 
lantern,  which  was  hung  on  a  nail 
on  the  wall  to  furnish  light.  With 
brooms  and  big  dry  rags  the  floor 
was  swiftly  and  beautifully  cleaned 
by  the  boys. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  the  mu- 
sicians, two  country  boys,  with  violin 
and  guitar,  arrived,  with  others,  and 
all  were  ready  for  dancing  and  a 
good  time.  There  were  about  thirty 
in  all,  and  what  an  attractive,  heal- 
thy, jolly  and  informally  graceful 
group  of  country  young  folks  there 
were  present!  In  the  party,  too, 
were  three  married  men  and  their 
wives,  near  neighbors,  and  half  a 
dozen  little  boys  and  girls.  A  few  of 
the  boys  and  girls  were  just  enter- 
ing their  'teens,  and  what  a  soft, 
rich,  flower-laden  breeze  from  the 
hills  they  were  with  their  bright 
sparkling  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  their 
easy  rustic  grace  and  smiling  lips. 
It  was  like  tonic  to  look  at  them, 
talk  with  them,  and  watch  them 
dance.  Such  manly  little  men  and 
womanly  little  women  are  bred  best 
in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  of 
clean  woodland,  orchards,  and  fields. 

About  ten-thirty,  the  married 
women  and  some  of  the  older  girls 
left  the  barn  with  lanterns  and  returned  in  a  short 
time,  carrying  baskets,  pails,  and  plates  of  lunch.  It 
consisted  of  meat  sandwiches,  various  kinds  of 
cake,  relishes,  and  other  good  things.  Lemonade 
was  served  as  a  drink.  Our  girls  and  the  girls 
who  came  to  the  party  prepared  the  lunch.  To  say 
that  it  was  good  and  relished  and  enjoyed  by  all 
would  express  it  mildly.  While  eating  the  food 
and  drinking  the  lemonade  the  young  folks  talked 
and  laughed,  and  enjoyed  themselves  immensely. 
They  were  supremely  happy,  as  only  country  young 
folks  can  be. 

After  the  lunch,  dancing  was  resumed  and  con- 
tinued till  nearly  midnight,  when  after  a  rousing, 
good  old-fashioned  square  dance,  in  which  some 
of  the  more  awkward  and  timid  ones  "swung  part- 
ners and  balanced  all"  with  less  timid  and  more 
graceful  members  of  the  party,  the  musicians  be- 
gan to  play  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  the  party 
was  over. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  community,  either  in  town 
or  country,  that  does  not  have  some  undesirable 
members — young  men,  for  example,  who  drink,  or 
young  women  who  are  not  as  discreet  in  their  con- 
versation and  actions  as  they  should  be.  For  this 
reason,  and  others,  the  arrangement  for  a  barn 
dance  here  is  thru  invitation  only,  even  when  ad- 
mission fee  is  charged,  hence  the  general  whole- 
someness  of  the  parties.  Nothing  wrong  or  out  of 
the  way  will  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances, 
and  is  seldom  tried.  Community  sentiment  is  clean. 
Continued  on  rage  414 
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Ctif  HOC  FEEDER 


ay§  theiflayera  Self-Hog  Feeder  pays  fot 

Itfell.  FR  EE  circular  tell*  all  about  it.  Hogs  must 
root  against  feed  arm  to  get  feed— only  a  certain 
•mount  ia  released  with  each  rooting.  Waste  im- 
possible. Accommodates  50  hogs.  Made  ol 
galvanized  and  caat  iron  — lasts  years.   FREE  TRIAL. 


AUTOMATIC- 
SAVES  FEED- 
SANITARY 


THE  MEYER  CORPORATION 

Dept.  211  MORTON,  HX. 


Delivered  y%FR] 


SCO  DAYS 
/  FREE 
TRIAL 


T\MlVr  MOTOhBIM  MODIl 

CHOICE  OF  94  STYLES  tt&SSStt 

of  "Ranger"  Bicycles,  shown  In  full  color  In  our  big  new 
Catalogue.  There  areelgtaty-tbree  (83)  others. also,  shown 
at  factory  prices  from  $11.93,  $13.80,  $14.75,  up. 
There  la  a  Mead  Bicycle  for  every  rider,  at  a  price  made 
possible  only  by  our  Factory-Direct-to~ftiiler  sales  plan. 


possible  ( 

SEND 


Ufl  MftllCY  'but  write  today  for  .our  big 
nw  WSyiSXS  igia  catalog  otBlcycles.Tlrea 
and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will  astonish  you.  Also 
particulars  c  f  our  great  new  of  far  to  dell  very  on  express 
prepaid  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free  trial 
without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 

BftVC  you  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
Vv  8  v  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc..  from  our  big  hai-d- 
tomecatalog.  It'efree.  ltcoutalns  combination  offers'* 
for  re  rutins;  your  old  blcvcle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  blcvcle  Information.  Bend  for  It. 
10W  FACTORY  PRIX ES  direct  to  you.  Nooneelsecan 
————————  offer  such  values  and  such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
wtthoutrtrsf  learning  what  tee  oan  offer  you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  S  198,   CHICAGO,  ILL 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


.  Positively  greatest  roofing  offer.  Be 
[  to  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofing 
I  Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cov- 
ering, siding  or  ceiling.  EDWARDS.' 
iTtQHTCOTE  REO  STEEL  SHINGLES  j 
[  cost  less  and  oat  1  as t  3  ordinary  roofs 
j— outlast  building  itself— no  painting 
lor  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-proof; 
.guaranteed  lightning-  proof  I  Re- 
duces insurance.  Reo  Cluster 

FREE  Roofing  BoolW^E. 

ReoClaster  SteelShingles.V-Cnmp. 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Paint- 
ed or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Write 
for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 
prices  ever  made  on  world 'a  best  rooflns* 
FTee  Samples  and  Roofing  Book  Mo.  695 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

G45-G05  Pike  St,  CmeioMu.  0. 


Good  Times  in  the  Country 
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ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Free 
The   American  Agricul- 
tural  Chemical  Co. 

Mew  York,  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo.  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc. 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f~ 


Buy*  the  New  Butter 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  LiKhtrunninR. 
eafiy  cleaning,  clone  skim' 
miner,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  nuartfi 

r,rr  bear.    MuU  alno  In  four  f~_ 
^     I  i  j-    nixoauD  to  6  1-2  shown  bore. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  ^"iVi^whlt 

oam.  f'oMtal  brinire  Free  cat- 
id  "dlr»ct  from  factory"  offer. 


IT 

aloe.  fold  . 

buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aa 

ALBAUCH  -  DOVER  CO.  <™ 

2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


The  advertising  you  sen  In  THE  FARMING 
BKSINEHH  Ik  thoroly  r«I labia.  When  unnwei- 
Ing  them;  ad  vert  iHernontH  please  say,  "1  saw 
yi>ur  ad  In  The  Furmhm  HuhIuc-hd." 


In  the  generation  past,  the  coun- 
try barn  raising  bee  was  of  social 
importance.  In  those  days  the 
men  and  boys  went  to  assist  the 
farmer  in  erecting  the  heavy  tim- 
bers for  his  new  barn,  the  women 
and  girls  assisting  the  farmer's  wife 
to  cook  and  serve  the  big  dinner 
for  the  crowd.  All  worked  and  had 
a  good  time. 

Out  here  in  the  country  now,  barns 
are  built  by  carpenters  or  contract- 
ors. But  when  the  barn  Is  finished 
and  the  haymow's  smooth  floor  lias 
been  laid,  is  the  big  time  to  cele- 
brate and  give  the  house-warming, 
or  rather  the  barn-warming,  party. 
For  this  occasion  the  farmer  sends 
out  invitations  far  and  wide  in  the 
community,  and  often  to  more  dis- 
tant friends,  to  come  to  his  new 
barn  dance.  The  dance  is  to  be  a 
real  celebration,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  means  of  partly  paying  for 
the  building.  He  at  least  expects  to 
clear  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
floor  upon  which  the  dance  is  held. 

For  this  new  barn  dance  admis- 
sion of  $1  is  usually  charged  for  men 
and  boys,  with  women  and  girls  ad- 
mitted free.  Those  invited  under- 
stand why  admission  is  charged,  and 
why  it  is  relatively  high.  Most  of 
them  have  given  such  barn  dances 
themselves,  while  others  expect  to 
build  and  will  give  them  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  farmer  secures  good  mu- 
sicians and  pays  them  out  of  his 
own  pocket.    The  first  floor  of  the 


new  barn  is  clean  and  neatly  and  at- 
tractively arranged  as  a  dining, 
lunch,  and  general  refreshment 
room.  The  dance  begins  early  in  the 
evening  and  continues  till  late  into 
the  night,  and  frequently  till  morn- 
ing. All  kinds  of  substantial  and 
delicate  foods  and  soft  drinks  are 
served  and  charged  for.  Ice  cream 
and  similar  delicacies  are  the  most 
popular,  and  the  young  men  treat 
the  young  ladies  and  themselves  lav- 
ishly, for  it  all  goes  as  a  community 
donation  to  the  neighbor  to  help  pay 
for  the  new  barn.  In  some  cases 
more  than  $100  is  netted  from  the 
barn  dance,  and  the  community  is 
glad. 

At  the  usual  country  good  time 
barn  dance,  admission  of  only  25 
cents  or  not  more  than  50  cents  is 
charged  for  boys  and  men.  Lunch 
is  furnished  free,  and  the  proceeds 
go  to  pay  for  the  music  and  lunch.  In 
some  cases  the  cost  of  lunch  and 
music  is  determined  after  the  dance 
begins,  and  the  amount  is  collected 
pro  rata  among  the  male  members 
of  the  party,  all  understanding  the 
arrangement  and  contributing  ac- 
cordingly. 

At  surprise  parties  of  all  kinds 
the  young  ladies  furnish  the  lunch 
and  the  young  men  pay  for  the  mu- 
sic or  furnish  it  among  themselves. 
Often  a  good  phonograph  furnishes 
music  for  the  barn  dance  if  the  par- 
ty is  small  and  no  free  home  talent 
available. 


Ramblings  With  Our  Readers 


Continued  Fr 
use  what  they  wished  to.    How  was 
that  for  producing  from  small  space? 

—By  JUL  P. 

Ridding  Lawns  of 
Dandelions 

AT  THIS  season  of  the  year,  there 
are  few  lawns  not  infested  with 
dandelions.  The  weed  is  very  per- 
nicious, due  to  the  flying  seed  habit, 
and  the  heavy,  fleshy  root  system, 
any  part  of  which  may  produce  a 
new  plant.  One  of  the  best  methods 
of  combating  dandelions  in  the  lawn 
is  spudding  or  cutting  out  the  plants 
with  a  knife  and  applying  salt  to  the 
newly  cut  surface.  The  operation 
may  have  to  be  repeated  several 
times  during  the  season,  since  any 
roots  left  in  the  ground  send  up 
new  plants.  Eventually  the  root 
system  will  be  starved  out  if  the 
plants  are  cut  persistently,  and  the 
dandelions  will  disappear. 

The  use  of  crude  carbolic  acid, 
full  strength,  applied  a  few  drops  to 
each  plant  by  means  of  a  mechanic's 
oil  can,  should  kill  out  the  weed. 

Currant  Worms 

THESE  well-known  insects  hard- 
ly require  description,  as  they 
are  almost  sure  to  appear  wherever 
currants  are  planted.  Because  of 
their  voracious  appetites  they  often 
defoliate  plants  before  they  are  ob- 
served. 

It  is  necessary  to  watch  for  the 
first  appearance  of  these  pests. 
Hellebore,  either  in  the  powdered 
form  or  dissolved  in  water  at  the 
rate  of  one  ounce  to  two  gallons,  is 
recommended.  This  treatment 
should  be  repeated  as  worms  con- 
tinue to  hatch.  On  a  large  com- 
mercial stale,  arsenate  of  lead  is 
often  used  successfully  by  applying 
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just  before  worms  usually  appear. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  ap- 
ply   the    arsenate    to    the  lower 
branches. 

"Co-op"  in  West  Florida 

WEST  FLORIDA  farmers  are 
cooperating  more  than  ever 
this  year.  Several  cooperative  organi- 
zations have  been  effected  this  spring 
for  various  purposes.  E.  S.  Pace, 
district  agent  for  the  University  of 
Florida  Extension  Division,  reports 
that  farmers  around  Telogia  in  Lib- 
erty County  have  organized  for  buy- 
ing fertilizers  and  other  supplies. 
They  also  intend  to  meet  regularly 
to  discuss  common  problems. 

Quincy  has  a  Cantaloupe  Club, 
which  will  control  about  100  acres. 
Shipments  will  be  made  from 
Gretna,  according  to  the  Gadsden 
County  Times.  A  Sweet  Potato 
Growers'  Association  has  been 
formed  at  Bonifay.  These  farmers 
have  bought  draws  together  and 
planted  at  the  same  time  so  that 
they  can  ship  together.  Farmers 
near  Greensboro  bought  seeds  and 
fertilizers  cooperatively. 

At  Santa  Rosa  in  the  southern 
part  of  Walton  County  farmers  have 
formed  the  Santa  Rosa  Growers' 
Association.  They  buy  seeds,  ground 
limestone,  fertilizers  and  other  sup- 
plies cooperatively.  They  have  a 
meeting  each  week  and  practically 
every  farmer  in  the  vicinity  is  a 
member. 

Several  west  Florida  counties 
have  decided  to  eradicate  the  cattle 
tick.  Each  county  has  a  director 
who  is  representative  of  the  west 
Florida  association  and  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  local  associations  in  his 
county.  In  Escambia  County  the 
tick  organization  forms  a  local 
branch  of  the  Crops  Improvement 
Association. 


Experiences  in  Direct  Buying 
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they  must  remember  that  it  is  con- 
sidered a  great  convenience  for  the 
housewife  to  go  to  the  telephone  and 
buy  sight-unseen  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, small  quantities  as  needed. 
To  make  such  competition  success- 
ful, direct  marketers  must  either  cut 
the  price  or  supply  fresher  or 
choicer  goods.  Direct  selling  is  a 
new  game  to  most  of  us.  We  have 
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got  to  learn  it  and  follow  all  the 
rules  to  win. 

Spraying  for  Mealy  Blip 

MEALY  bugs  will  become  trou- 
blesome before  long.  They 
are  probably  at  work  in  some  sec- 
tions of  Florida  now.  Dry  weather 
is    especially    favorable    to  them. 


Spraying  is  recommended  for  con- 
trol. A  strong  spray  of  water  alone 
will  often  be  sufficient  to  wash  them 
from  their  supports  and  thus  con- 
trol them.  They  are  not  able  to  get 
back  on  the  tree  after  they  reach 
the  ground.  But  it  is  best  to  use 
some  sort  of  insecticide. 

Getting  the  Mower  in 
Shape 

IN  A  short  time  much  of  the  alfalfa 
in  the  State  will  be  ready  to  cut, 
and  now  is  a  good  time  to  get  the 
mower  in  shape.  The  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  mower  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  There  are  about  seven 
adjustments  which  should  be  syste- 
matically looked  to. 

First,  the  cutterbar  should  be  in 
alignment;  that  is,  it  should  extend 
out  to  the  side  of  the  mower  at  right 
angles  to  the  crankshaft.  If  not  in 
perfect  alignment  the  pitman  will  be 
cramped,  increasing  the  wear  and 
making  the  sicklehead  pound  and 
wear,  if  not  causing  early  breakage. 

Second,  the  knives  should  be  made 
to  register;  that  is,  the  middle  of 
each  knife  should  travel  from  the 
middle  of  one  guard  thru  the  next 
guard  to  the  middle  of  the  next  one. 
The  failure  to  cut  properly  is  often 
due  to  the  lack  of  adjustment  in  this 
particular.  The  method  of  the  ad- 
justment varies  in  different  mowers. 
In  some  the  length  of  the  dragbar  is 
changed,  and  in  some  the  length  of 
the  pitman  is  changed,  and  some  few 
do  not  seem  to  offer  an  easy  method 
of  adjustment. 

Third,  the  sickle  clips  must  be  so 
close  to  the  top  of  the  sickle  that 
each  section  will  form  a  shear  cut 
with  the  ledger  or  guard  plates  be- 
low. These  clips  are  usually  made 
of  malleable  iron  and  can  be  ad- 
justed bf  pounding  down  with  a 
hammer  until  there  will  be  a  clear- 
ance of  about  the  thickness  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  between  the  knife  and 
the  ledger  plates. 

Fourth,  the  guards  should  be  in 
line.  In  fact,  they  must  be  in  line  be- 
fore the  third  adjustment  will  be  pos- 
sible. If  a  bent  guard  is  discovered  it 
may  be  hammered  back  into  line,  as 
they  are  made  of  malleable  iron.  The 
alignment  of  guards  can  be  tested  by 
sighting  down  their  points  or  under 
the  ledger  plates.  If  the  mower 
leaves  a  long  streak  of  stubble  and 
the  knife  is  in  good  condition,  it  is  a 
sure  indication  that  some  of  the 
guards  are  bent  down  out  of  line. 

Fifth,  the  sickle  should  be  sharp  at 
all  times.  Using  a  dull  knife  is  poor 
economy,  as  it  will  bring  about  in- 
creased wear  on  the  machine  and 
heavier  draft,  and  will  show  in  the 
poor  quality  of  work  that  will  be 
done.  Any  nicked  or  broken  sections 
which  cannot  be  sharpened  should 
be  replaced.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy 
entirely  new  knives  if  many  sections 
are  damaged. 

Alfalfa  seems  to  give  out  a  gum 
which  clogs  the  knife  and  makes  its 
action  sluggish.  If,  after  a  round  or 
so,  a  little  water  is  poured  on  the 
knife,  it  will  make  it  easier  to  run. 

Sixth,  the  ball  and  socket  adjust- 
ment in  the  knife  head  should  be 
kept  quite  snug.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
become  loose  an  oblong  groove  will 
be  worn  in  the  socket,  which  will 
cause  the  mower  to  give  forth  a 
clacking  sound  and  make  it  cut 
poorly. 

Seventh.  Most  machines  have  ball 
thrust  bearings  in  the  big  bevel 
gear.  The  play  should  be  taken  up 
once  or  twice  a,  year,  adjusting  the 
teeth  of  the  big  bevel  gear  so  that 
they  almost  touch  at  the  bottom  of 
the  teeth  of  the  bevil  pinion. 

It  is  well  to  lay  in  repairs  for  the 
crankpin  or  pitman  bearing,  as  one 
or  two  of  these  are  usually  worn  out 
in  a  season.  A  most  excellent  thing, 
which  will  make  this  bearing  last 
much  longer,  is  a  spring  grease  cup 
which  will  force  a  steady  supply  of 
grease  into  the  bearings  and  keep 
them  cool.  Fluid  is  a  poor  lubri- 
cant, as  it  will  not  stay  in  this  bear- 
ing.— Henry  L.  Thomson,  Depart- 
ment of  Farm  Engineering,  Okla- 
homa A.  and  M.  College. 


HERE  IS  PICTURE  No.  4  IN  THE 
$4,000  CASH  HOME  PICTURE- 
GAME—  FREE  TO  ALL! 

HOME  PICTUREGAME  is  being  conducted  by  The  Farming  Business,  but  is 
open  to  every  reader  of  any  of  the  Boyce  Publications,  and  to  all  members  of 
their  families.    Every  one  can  play  the  game,  and  it's  absolutely  free. 


HOW  TO  PLAY  THE  PICTUREGAME 

1st.  You  look  at  a  picture. 

2nd.  You  go  thru  the  list  of  titles  beneath 
the  picture  and  pick  out  the  best  title  (or 
titles)  that  fit  it. 

3rd.  Easy,  isn't  it? 

Below  we  show  you  a  sample  picture  and 
tell  you  how  to  find  the  best  title  to  it.  Read 
carefully,  then  you'll  know  just  how  to  find 
the  BEST  titles  to  the  regular  pictures. 
Now  look  at  the  picture  carefully. 


What  do  you  see  in  the  picture  above? 
You  see  a  woman  and  a  man  who  have 
plainly  just  been  married.  Now  look  among 
the  titles  below  and  pick  out  the  best  title 
to  the  picture.  Remember,  the  pictures  fit 
the  titles  of  Jokes  only,  and  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Jokes  themselves.  We 
simply  give  you  the  Jokes  for  your  amuse- 
ment and  to  make  the  game  more  interest- 
ing. 

ALL  FOR  THE  BEST 

Crawford — "I  see  that  the  world's  supply 
of  drugs  is  being  imperiled  by  the  war." 

Crabshaw — "Don't  worry.  Perhaps  Na- 
ture will  now  get  a  chance  to  cure  us." 


BEFORE  THE  WEDDING. 

—"Jack,  do  you  see  figures  in  the 


Peggie 
Are?" 

Jack — "Yes — gas  bills." 

MARRIED 

Young  Mother — "Oh,  ma,  I'm  terribly  wor- 
ried and  discouraged  about  baby." 

Grandma — "Why,  dearie?" 

Young  Mother — "Oh,  because  he  is  2  years 
old,  and  he  wears  only  2-year-old  sizes  in 
everything." 

Now  let  us  pick  out  from  the  above  titles 
the  BEST  one  to  fit  the  sample  picture.  The 
title  "All  for  the  Best"  does  not  fit  the  pic- 
tare,  as  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
wedding  is  .really  for  the  best.  The  title 
"Before  the  Wedding"  we  will  discard,  as 
the  picture  plainly  shows  that  the  wedding 
is  over.  The  title  "Married"  is  the  BEST 
title  for  the  picture.  Isn't  it  easy  and  inter- 
esting to  find  the  best  titles  to  pictures? 
You'll  find  such  a  lot  of  fun  picking  out  the 
BEST  titles  to  the  24  regular  pictures  in  this 
Plcturegame.   Be  sure  you  start  now. 


24  PICTURES  COMPRISE  THE  PIC- 
TUREGAME 

These  Pictures  are  drawn  to  represent  the  titles  (head- 
ing or  caption)  of  Jokes.  One  picture  appears  each  week 
in  all  of  our  publications.  Underneath  the  picture  each 
week  you  will  find  a  list  of  about  50  titles  of  Jokes.  From 
these  lists  of  titles  you  are  to  find  the  BEST  ones  to  fit  the 
pictures.  To  those  who  submit  the  largest  number  of 
BEST  titles  to  the  pictures  will  be  awarded  the  $4,000.00  in 
cash  prizes,  and  you  should  be  able  to  pick  out  the  BEST 
titles  as  well  as  any  one. 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  WITH 
$1,000  CASH? 

One  of  the  Big  Cash  Prizes  Below  Should 
Be  Yours — Play  Our  Picturegame 

and  Win  One  of  Them 

First  prize  $1,000  Cash 

Second  prize                                             750  Cash 

Third  prize                                               500  Cash 

Fourth  prize                                             250  Cash 

Fifth  prize                                               125  Cash 

Sixth  prize                                                  75  Cash 

Seventh  prize                                             50  Cash 

2  prizes  of  $25.00  Each  in  Cash 

20  prizes  of                              10.00  Each  in  Cash 

34  prizes  of                               5.00  Each  in  Cash 

158  prizes  of                               2.50  Each  in  Cash 

290  prizes  of                               1.50  Each  in  Cash 

511  PRIZES  IN  ALL,  TOTALING  $4,000.00  CASH 
Full  prizes  will  be  paid  all    final   tying  contestants. 

START  THIS  WAY  TO  PLAY  THE 
PICTUREGAME 

1.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  today  and  we  will  send 
you  all  the.  back  pictures  FREE,  together  with  the  full 
rules,  object  lesson  pictures,  and  complete  information 
telling  you  all  about  our  great  Picturegame. 

2.  Clip  out  Picture  No.  4  and  the  list  of  titles  underneath 
same,  which  you  will  find  in  the  right-hand  column  here. 
Save  the  picture  and  titles.  See  if  you  can  find  the  best  title 
to  the  picture.  If  you  don't  find  a  suitable  title  this  week 
you  may  find  it  next  week. 

3.  When  you  get  the  back  pictures  and  titles  from  us, 
which  we  send  you  free,  go  thru  the  titles  and  pick  out  the 
best  ones  to  the  pictures. 

4.  Clip  out  Picture  No.  5  and  the  titles  beneath  same  next 
week.  Do  this  until  you  have  the  complete  set  of  24  pic- 
tures. When  you  have  all  24  pictures,  then  you 
send  them  in  with  the  titles  you  have  selected  as 
the  best  for  them.  No  incomplete  sets  will  be 
received.  You  must  have  the  complete  set  of  24 
pictures.  Therefore,  be  sure  you  get  the  Boyce 
publications  each  week. 


PICTURE  No.  4 


See  if  you  can  pick  out  from  the  list  of 
titles  below  the  BEST  one  to  the  picture 
above. 


In  visibility 

Counting  Profltl 

Noble  Heart 

Cause  and  Effect 

Putting  Him  in  His  Place 

Social  Equals 

True  Love 

For  Her  Benefit 

Modern  Theology 

The  Last  Word 

Would  Help  Some 

Parental  Love 

Delicacy 

Accomplishment 

Never  Touched  It 

By  Any  Other  Name 

The  Modern  Way 

Got  All  the  Details 

Up  in  the  Air 

It  Was  Good 

Baseball  Schedule 

Puzzling 

Just  as  Good 

Carries  On 

Unreasonable 


Fixing  the  Date 

Viewpoints 
Abandoned 
Defying  Convention 
Overdoing  It 
Their  Calendar 
Both  Ends 
In  Style 
Salvage 

Very  Reassuring 

Rural  Standard 

His  Way 

The  Cause 

Grossly  Exaggerated 

Right  at  Home 

Accidental  Truth 

In  the  Restaurant 

Ticker  Topics 

Artful  Youth 

Where  It  Counts 

He  Objected 

The  Pursuit  of  Culture 

Our  Country 

Yellow 

Record  of  Profits 


Cut  out  the  picture  and  titles  above, 
them.    Cut  out  along  dotted  lines. 


Save 


ACCEPT  OUR  SPECIAL 
FREE  OFFER  TODAY 

It  May  Be  Withdrawn  at  Any  Time 

We  want  you  and  every  member  of  your 
family  to  play  our  Picturegame,  and  we 
want  your  name  and  address  so  that  we  can 
send  you  all  the  back  pictures,  the  rules, 
object  lesson  pictures,  and  complete  in- 
formation how  to  play  the  game.  So  right 
now  send  us  in  the  coupon  below  (inclose  a 
2-cent  stamp)  with  your  name  and  address, 
and  we  will  in  a  short  time,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice,  send  you  without  obligation  or 
expense,  the  free  pictures  and  complete  and 
full  information  telling  you  just  how  to  en- 
ter and  play  this  interesting,  easy  Picture- 
game.  We  cannot  spare  the  space  in  our 
publication  to  tell  you  all  about  this  Pic- 
turegame and  its  many  new  and  novel  fea- 
tures, and  also  our  FREE  picture  offers,  so 
let  us  have  your  name  and  address  without 
delay,  so  we  can  send  all  this  matter  to  you 
free. 


5.  Certainly  you  should  have  no  trouble  in  pick- 
ing out  the  best  titles  to  24  easy  and  interesting 
pictures.    Start  today. 

You  do  not  have  to  spend  one  cent  to  play  the 
Picturegame,  and  we  will  gladly  send  you  the 
Rules,  showing  how  this  can  be  done  (see  para- 
graphs 4  and  5)  to  any  one  that  asks  for  it. 


Name 


Street  and  No. 


City  State. 


TO  THE  BOYCE  PUBLICATIONS, 

500-514  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Inclosed  find  2-cent  stamp.  Please,  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience,  send  me,  postage  prepaid,  to  the 
address  above,  the  Free  Pictures,  Rules,  and  gen- 
eral Information  about  your  $4,000.00  Cash  Picture- 
game,  so  that  I  and  all  members  of  my  family  can 
enter  your  Picturegame. 


New  Mid-Year  Model 
25  7  CARS  IN  ONE 


$1325 


F.  O.  B.  Racine 
26  Extra  Features 


SIX 


700  Improvements— Cost  Cut  50% 

by  John  W.  Bate,  the  Efficiency  Engineer 


This  Mid-Year  Mitchell  shows 
the  final  result  of  what  efficiency 
means  in  car  building. 

It  is  the  17th  Mitchell  model 
built  by  John  W.  Bate,  each  better 
than  the  one  before  it.  It  is  offered 
by  a  concern  which  for  82years  has 
stood  for  the  best  that  waspossible. 

$5,000,000  Invested 

The  Mitchell  motor  car  factory 
now  represents  an  investment  of 
$5,000,000.  It  was  built  by  John 
W.  Bate,  the  efficiency  expert,  to 
build  Mitchell  cars  economically. 

It  has  thousands  of  up-to-date, 
time-saving  machines.  Bysplendid 
methods  it  has  cut  the  cost  on 
10,000  operations.  This  New 
Mitchell  is  built  here  for  just 
about  half  what  it  would  have  cost 
six  years  ago. 

As  a  result,  you  get  in  this 
Mitchell  by  far  the  greatest  car 
6old around  thisprice.  Andyou  get 
26  extras,  nearly  all  of  them  fea- 
tures which  even  costly  cars  omit. 

700  Parts  Made  Better 

Mr.  Bate  and  his  staff  have  spent 
years  and  years  in  bringing  this 
car  to  perfection.  They  have 
taken  up  part  by  part. 

They  have  attained  utter  sim- 
plicity, wonderful  lightness  and 
matchless  accessibility. 

They  have  displaced  castings  by 
steel,  much  lighter  and  tougher. 


The  latest  Mitchell  has  440  parts 
which  are  either  drop  forged  or 
steel  stamped. 

They  are  using  a  wealth  of 
Chrome-Vanadium  steel,  to  get 
maximum  strength  and  endur- 
ance. For  safety's  sake,  all  steer- 
ing parts  are  made  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium.  And  for  easy  driving 
they  are  fitted  with  ball  bearings. 

Some  30 -Year  Records 

The  wondrous  endurance  at- 
tained in  this  car  is  shown  by  these 
mileage  records. 

One  Mitchell  car  —  built  by 
John  W.  Bate— has  run  218,734 
miles.  Six  Mitchell  cars  have 
already  averaged  164,372  miles 
each.  That  is  more  than  30  years 
of  ordinary  service. 

Mr.  Bate  argues  for  lifetime 
cars.  He  says  cars  should  last 
like  watches.  And  the  cars  he  has 
built  have  broken  all  records  for 
endurance  in  the  hands  of  owners 

No  Broken  Springs 

The  Mitchell  is  the  only  car  with 
Bate  cantilever  springs.  They 


r 


F.  o.  b. 
J  Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Touring  Body  $35  Extra 

High  -  speed  economical  Six  —  48  horse- 
power —  127  -  inch  wheelbase.  Complete  equip- 
ment, including  26  extra  features. 


make  this  the  easiest-riding  car  in 
the  world.  Not  one  of  these 
springs  in  all  their  history  has 
ever  yet  been  broken. 

Broken  springswouldcomeback 
to  us,  so  we  know  this  for  a  fact. 

The  Mitchell  has  a  power  tire 
pump.  You  don't  pump  the  tires 
by  hand.  It  has  reversible  head- 
lights, a  light  in  the  tonneau,  a 
locked  compartment  for  valuables, 
an  engine  primer  right  in  front  of 
the  driver.  These  are  some  of  the 
features  which  other  cars  lack. 
There  are  26  in  all. 

The  Engineers'  Choice 

Famous  engineers,  when  they 
buy  cars  for  themselves,  are  choos- 
ing this  Bate-built  Mitchell.  Your 
Mitchell  dealer  has  a  long  list  of 
them — men  known  the  country 
over.  That  fact  shows  how  the 
greatest  experts  regard  this  en- 
gineering marvel.  And  what  they 
think  of  John  W.  Bate. 

All  the  New  Ideas 

This  Mid-Year  Mitchell  was  completed 
after  the  New  York  Shows.  It  combines 
all  the  best  ideas,  in  design  and  equip- 
ment, found  in  257  show  models. 

You  will  see  in  this  Mitchell  more  new 
ideas,  more  luxuries  and  beauties  than 
any  other  car  embodies. 

When  you  buy  a  car  to  keep  you  want 
a  car  like  this.  So  prove  it  out.  If  you 
don't  know  the  nearest  Mitchell  dealer, 
ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL-LEWIS  MOTOR  CO. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Jan      $l&f£F&:  *  5  Cents  a  Week 

The) 
FARMING 

BUSINESS 


The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


How  to  Play  Our  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame 


FIRST:  You  look  at  a  series  of  pictures  such  as  this  sample  picture. 
SECOND:  You  look  thru  a  list  of  titles,  some  of  which  are  given  here. 

Accidental  Truth         Always   a   Reason      A  Clear  Case 
Admonishing    Him  Artful  Youth 

THIRD:  You  write  down  your  choice  of  the  best  title  for  each  picture. 
FOURTH:  You  receive  your  share  of  the  cash  prizes  given  for  best  answers. 

FIRST  PRIZE  $1,000.00  CASH 

Second  prize  $750  Cash      Fifth  prize  $125  Cash, 

Third  prize   500  Cash      Sixth  prize   75  Cash 

Fourth  prize   250  Cash      Seventh  prize   50  Cash 

AND  504  OTHER  BIG  CASH  PRIZES. 

Full  Prizes  Will  Be  Paid  All  Final  Tying  Contestants. 

That's  How  Our  Home  Picturegame  Is  Played 


WESE  THINGS  HAVE  BEEN 
PROVEN,  YOU  WERE  NOT  HOME 
F  RIMY  NI6HT.  YOU  DID  HAVE 
A  KNIEE  AND  YOU  WERE  SEEN 
AT  THE  DEAD  MANS     r  Aft. 
MOO!>£    EARLY    IN  J  V\\ 
THE  IVfNINCV^^a^  K,/ 


M  CLEAR  CASE 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TO  ALL 

This  Home  Picturegame    is  being  conducted  by  The  Farming  Business,  but  every  one  can  enter  and  play  it.  Men, 
Women,  Boys  and  Girls  are  all  invited  to  play  this  jolly  free  game.    Everybody  has  an  equal  chance  to  win  one  of  the  big  prizes. 
There  are  no  catches  or  subterfuges.   It  is  a  clean,  wholesome  game  to  be  played  in  the  evening  or  in  the  spare  time.  You  and  every- 
member  of  your  family  can  enter  and  compete.  So  Start  in  This  Great  Pastime  NOW. 

Accept  Our  Great  FREE  Special 
Offer  Today — It  May  Mean 


What  the  H  ome  Picturegame  Is 


Cut  out  Picture  No.  5  and  the  list  of  titles 
beneath  same.  Do  this  until  you  have  all  24 
pictures.  You  can  secure  the  pictures  that 
have  already  appeared  from  us  free.  Simply 
write  us  for  same.  Cut  along  the  dotted 
lines,  then  you  will  have  the  picture  and 
titles  in  a  convenient  way. 


PICTURE  No.  5 


Too-  Expensive 
Prepared  for  the  Future 
Not  While  He  Knew  It 
A  Probable  Goner 
Too  Tame 
Couldn't  Kettle 
Nothing  Lacking 
A   Change  Expected 
For  Others 

Unsuited  ror  a  Great  Career 

It  Ought  to  Do 

The  Result 

Not  Satisfactory 

The  Statue  of  Liberty 

Nature  of   American  Humor 

Invuluablo  Assistance 

Thrift 

Appreciated  Friendship 
Bn  Kouto 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day 

A  FastldloiiB  Family 

Sympathy 

A  Shock 

On  the  Bowery 

Infant  Curiosity 

Go  thru  the  above  list  of  titles 

the  11KST  title  to  the  picture. 


A  Terse  Definition 

Why  He  Didn't  Get  the  Case 

Airship 

Up  to  Date 

Necessity  Knows  No  Law 

A   Vivid  Description 

Prospective  Wealth 

She  Knew  Her  Business 

Only  One  Interpretation 

Recklessness 

As  It  Works 

The  Perfect  Man 

Culture  Rampant 

There  to  Stay 

No  Improvement 

Prepared  for  Emergencies 

Disqualified 

Ills   Urtle  Joke 

Economic*]  Thoughtfulness 

The  Doctor's  Art 

Correct  Estimate 

Why  He  Faltered 

Abroad 

What  lie  Knew 
A  Tricky  Mascot 
and  sco  if  you  can  pick  out 


It  consists  of  24  pictures  each  one 
representing  the  title  of  a  joke.  The 
pictures  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Jokes  themselves  (altho  we  will  from 
time  to  time  print  some  Jokes  to  make 
the  game  more  interesting),  just  the  titles 
(heading  or  caption)  of  Jokes.  One 
picture  will  appear  each  week  in  all  of 
the  W.  D.  Boyce  Publications,  and  be- 
neath each  picture  you  will  find  about  50 
titles  of  Jokes.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
look  the  picture  over  carefully  and  then 
go  thru  the  list  of  titles  and  pick  out  the 
BEST  title  that  fits  the  picture.  If  you 
don't  find  a  fitting  title  one  week  then 
you  may  find  it  some  other  week,  but 
when  you  have  all  the  24  pictures  and 


$1,000.00  Cash  to  You 

We  want  YOU,  no  matter  who  you 
are  or  where  you  live,  to  enter  and  play 
our  Picturegame  and  to  win  your  right- 
ful share  of  the  $4,000  in  cash  prizes. 
Therefore,  today,  right  now,  fill  out  and 
send  us  the  coupon  below  (or  you  can. 
just  drop  us  a  postcard)  and  we  will 
send  you  all  the  back  pictures,  the  Rules 
of  the  Picturegame,  showing  how  you 
can  compete  without  one  cent  of  expense 
(see  paragraphs  4  and  5)  and  a  hand- 
some illustrated  pamphlet  telling  you 
fully  all  about  our  game,  and  containing 
object  lesson  pictures  and  how  you  may 
win  one  of  the  big  cash  prizes,  and  all 
this  will  come  to  you  absolutely  free  and 
without  any  obligation  or  expense  on 
your  part. 

Now  you  certainly  can  use  the 
$1,000.00  cash,  and  you  certainly 
can  spare  a  minute  to  write  to  us  for 
full  information  regarding  our  Picture- 
game — so  sit  down  right  now  and 
send  us  the  coupon  below — and  in 
due  time  full  information  will  come 
to  you — and  remember  it  does  not 
cost  you  one  cent. 


the  lists  of  titles  you  will  have 
all  the  pictures  and  all  the  titles 
you  can  use.  To  those  who  sub- 
mit the  largest  number  of  BEST 
titles  to  the  pictures  will  be 
awarded  the  $4,000.00  in  cash, 
and  as  you  can  pick  out  titles  to 
pictures  as  well  as  any  one,  you 
should  enter  into  this  game  at 
once.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you 
full  information. 


Accept  our  wonderful  free  offer  TODAY — 
as  it  will  be  withdrawn  very  shortly. 

DO  IT  NOW-DON'T  DELAY 


PICTUREGAME  EDITOR,  THE  BOYCE  PUBLICATIONS, 
500  N.  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Send  me  FREE  all  the  back  pictures,  the  Rules  showing 
how  I  can  enter  your  $4,000.00  Cash  Picturegame  without 
expense,  the  handsome  illustrated  pamphlet  with  object 
lesson  pictures  and  showing  me  Just  what  to  do  to  play 
your  great  home  game.  There  is  no  obligation  or  expense 
required  of  me.    I  inclose  a  2-cent  stamp. 


Name   

Street  and  No. 


City   State  

Send  us  the  names  of  any  of  your  relatives  or  friends 
whom  you  think  might  be  interested  in  our  Picturegame. 
We  will  gladly  send  them  all  information  free.  You 
should  send  in  this  coupon  today,  as  this  offer  Is  only  good 
for  a  short  time  and  will  be  withdrawn  quickly. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 

We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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Busting  Project  Booms 

How  Settlers  on  Government  Irrigated  Lands 
Are  Attacking  False  Values  Established 
by  Speculators 
By  William  Harper  Dean 


SUPPOSE  some    firebrand    were  to    mount  a 
platform  and  beat  wildly  upon  a  brass  gong 
until  he  had  drummed  together  all  the  idle 
gentlemen  with  anarchistic  tendencies  who  were 
within  sound  of  the  tocsin,  and  then  suppose  he 
were  to  address  them  in  this  fashion: 

"Gentlemen  and  brothers  in  oppression,  I  have 
new  evidence  that  private  interests  are  fattening 
on  the  money  earned  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows; 
I  have  proof  that  the  development  of  public  re- 
sources by  our  Government  is  in  reality  the  de- 
velopment of  private  interests.  The  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  this  Govern- 
ment to  develop  the  reclamation  projects  in  the 
West  have  served  directly  to  capitalize  private 

holdings  !" 

Such  wild  statements  would  hardly  be  taken 
seriously  by  any  save  the  most  hotheaded  extrem- 
ists. And  yet  here  is  a  statement  which,  while 
it  has  been  purged  of  bitterness,  substantiates 
the  charges  made  by  our  imaginary  firebrand. 
The  statement  is  from 
the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Recla- 
mation Service,  dated 
December  6,  1915: 

"In  the  case  ~of  the 
settler  who  already 
owned  land  upon  a 
project  undertaken,  the 
tendency  is  for  him  to 
hold  as  much  land  as 
the  law  will  permit  him 
to  purchase  a  water 
right  for  and  to  hold 
the  remainder  for  the 
rise  in  value  expected 
from  the  construction 
of  Government  works,  or 
to  sell  it  at  a  figure 
which  will  fully  dis- 
count all  its  value.  The 
result  is  that  the  new- 
comer purchasing  such 
land  ig  burdened  with 
debt  and  deprived  of 
the  capital  that  should 
be  invested  in  develop- 
ing, improving,  and 
stocking  his  farm,  and 
has  to  pay  annual  in- 
terest charges  that  sap 


his  resources  and  hamper  all  his  efforts. 

"The  original  reclamation  act  provided  that  a 
Government  water  right  should  not  be  sold  for 
an  area  exceeding  160  acres  in  one  holding,  and 
this  has,  of  course,  been  followed.  This  provision, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  landowner  from  hold- 
ing land  at  a  price  that  discounted  the  added  value 
conferred  by  the  water  right,  for  the  logic  of  the 
situation  enabled  him  to  convince  the  purchaser  that 
once  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a  small  holder 
the  law  would  not  prevent  the  purchase  of  water 
right  and  the  economy  of  including  the  area  within 
the  project  would  induce  the  Government  to  sell 
him  the  water  right. 

"The  problem  of  excessive  holdings  was  early 
attacked  by  the  officials  of  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, who  recognized  the  necessity  of  forcing  the 
subdivision  of  large  holdings  and  adopted  a  rule 
by  which,  prior  to  taking  up  the  project,  the  own- 
ers of  excess  areas  were  required  to  execute  an 
instrument  binding  themselves  to  sell  the  excess 
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holdings  in  small  areas  to  persons  eligible  to  ac- 
quire water  rights,  failing  which  the  Government 
was  given  the  right  to  enforce  its  sale  at  the 
specified  time. 

"Such  contracts  have  been  enforced  in  a  few 
instances,  but  in  others  have  led  to  long-drawn- 
out  litigation  with  no  substantial  result.  At  best 
this  proviso  does  not  prevent  the  selling  of  the 
land  at  boom  prices  which  load  the  settler  with 
debt  and  jeopardize  his  success. 

"The  reclamation  extension  act  seeks  to  apply 
another  remedy  by  the  provisions  of  section  12, 
which  require  that  excess  areas  not  only  be  sold, 
but  at  such  a  price  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  designate. 

"This  provision  promises  little  relief,  as  it  can 
not  be  applied  to  projects  already  taken  up;  and 
wherever  applied,  tho  it  may  limit  the  price  at 
which  the  present  holder  can  sell  the  land,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  buyer  from  selling  to 
the  actual  settler  at  such  price  as  he  is  able  to 

extort.  It  merely  re- 
sults in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  middleman, 
which  process  is  as 
likely  to  extort  all  the 
traffic  will  bear  as  the 
provisions  of  the  origi- 
nal law. 

"So  long  as  the  value 
that  attaches  to  land 
goes  into  private  pock- 
ets there  can  be  no 
escape  from  the  fact 
that  the  benefits  of  all 
public  improvements, 
including  irrigation 
works,  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  landowners 
almost  exclusively!" 

After  all,  this  is 
pretty  strong  language 
to  find  in  an  *  official 
Government  report. 

But  the  facts  in  the 
case  justify  it.  The 
reckless  speculation  in 
lands  about  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  Government 
irrigation  project  and 
the  subsequent  inflation 
of  their   values  which 
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is  out  of  all  sane  proportion  to  their  value  as 
based  on  earning  capacity  have  been  the  means 
of  blasting  the  hopes  of  many  an  honest  settler 
who  has  gone  to  these  Government  projects  to 
make  a  home  and  a  living. 

The  bona  fide  settler  too  often  has  failed  to  make 
good  on  the  projects  simply  because  in  order  to 
secure  land  he  has  had  to  buy  from  a  man  who 
has  excess  holdings.  And  after  he  has  paid  this 
man's  price  he  has  little  or  nothing  left  to  stock 
and  equip  his  farm  and  tide  him  over  the  period 
when  his  land  is  not  yielding  an  income. 

Until  two  years  ago,  on  most  of  the  reclamation 
projects,  this  inflation  of  land  values  reached  the 
point  where  raw,  uncultivated  areas  were  held  for 
as  high  as  $100  an  acre.  Any  man  with  average 
intelligence  knows  that  it  would  take  more  than 
a  genius  to  earn  a  respectable  return  on  such  an 
investment.  And  what  would  happen  to  a  green 
man  on  this  $100  land?  Exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened to  them! 

They  have  gone  flat  broke  and  have  fled  the 
country  with  what  little  they  could  save  from  the 
crash  of  their  ventures.  The  land  shark  has  calm- 
ly pocketed  this  blood  money  and  listed  the  re- 
verted land  as  bait  for  other  suckers. 

This  licensed  hold-up  has  in  the  past  been  highly 
satisfactory  in  its  operation  to  the  man  with  ex- 
cess holdings  on  a  reclamation  project.  But  it 
has  been  a  lacerating  burden  upon  the  back  of  the 
honest  settler.  He  has  seen  the  lands  surround- 
ing his  unit  pyramid  their  fictitious  values  until 
the  entire  project  reeked  of  fraud;  he  has  seen 
good,  desirable  settlers  come  in  from  the  cities  and 
the  non-irrigated  farming  regions — men  who  might 
easily  prove  valuable  assets  to  any  struggling  new 
community — and  then  sent  away  broken  in  spirit. 
And  the  project  has  stagnated.  No  healthy,  sub- 
stantial growth  could  thrive  in  such  hotbeds  of 
parasitic  fungus. 

But  there's  a  brighter  side  to  this  story — the 
inevitable  turn  in  the  affairs  of  the  projects,  giv- 
ing one  renewed  faith  in  the  axiom  that  the  right 
will  prevail. 

The  boomers  sowed  the  wind  over  the  projects; 
now  they  are  reaping — not  the  whirlwind — but 
desolation.  Some  three  years  ago  the  aftermath 
of  this  boom  began  to  show  itself  in  a  serious  de- 
pression in  land  sales.  Today  transfers  are  few 
and  far  between  and  the  real  estate  business  is 
on  the  rocks. 

And  this  change  has  not  been  wrought  altogether 


ONE  of  the  peculiar  things  about  almost  any 
season  in  this  country  is  that  while  in  one 
section  we  may  hear  of  mills  and  factories 
which  are  shut  down  for  lack  of  water  to  run  the 
machinery,  attended  by  great  loss  to  owners  and 
employes,  from  another  part  of  the  great  farming 
regions  will  come  stories  of  floods  that  have  wiped 
out  property  worth  millions  of  dollars  and  robbed 
hundreds  of  families  of  house  and  home. 

Of  course,  along  with  these  varying  accounts  of 
flood  damage  and  loss  by  drought  will  come  such 
trite  statements  as,  "But  this  is  a  big  country.  We 
must  expect  all  sorts  of  weather."  And  that  is  true. 
This  is  a  big  country,  but  it  is  not  big  enough  to 
very  long  withstand  the  terrible  encroachments  of 
fire  and  flood. 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  told  that  the  estimated 
loss  to  property  owners  in  this  country  by  flood 
was  not  less  than  $40,000,000.  It  may  as  well  now 
as  ever  be  set  down  that  when  the  figures  for  the 
present  year  have  been  gathered  up  they  will  far 
surpass  that  amount.  No  one  ever  will  know  any- 
where near  what  the  actual  losses  to  the  farming 
lands  have  been  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
twelvemonth.  In  my  own  home  county  the  prop- 
erty losses  due  to  floods  in  the  summer  of  1915  were 
fully  $100,000. 

But  with  every  heavy  rain  tons  of  earth  are  car- 
ried down  from  the  hillsides  of  the  land,  deposited 
in  the  sea  and  lost  to  the  farmers  for  all  time. 
Look  at  the  little  streams  which  come  down  from 
the  tops  of  the  bills.  They  are  yellow  and  thick 
Why?  They  take  their  color  and  their  consistency 
from  the  soil  they  are  bearing  seaward,  torn  from 
the  fields,  meadows  and  pastures  thru  which  they 
pass.  This  unconscious  soil  deterioration  is  some- 
thing no  man  can  estimate.  And  it  is  going  on  all 
the  time.  And  the  question  is,  "How  shall  we  get 
rid  of  paying  this  awful  toll  of  the  floods?" 

The  more  we  look  into  -it,  the  more  sure  we  are 
that  rain  does  us  more  injury,  the  more  the  forests 
are  cut  away.  I  have  reached  the  place  where  I 
really  dread  to  cut  a  single  tree  in  my  woods.  I 
will  riot  do  it,  either,  nor  let  it  be  done  unless  the 
tree  it  is  proposed  to  take  down  is  dead  or  has  at 
least  begun  to  decay.  For  I  know  what  I  am  doing 
when  I  destroy  a  tree;  I  am  helping  to  drown  out 
some  unfortunate  family  perhaps  a  thousand  miles 
away,  or  to  throw  out  of  employment  hundreds  of 
hands  employed  In  mills  which  cannot  be  operated 


automatically;  it  Is  partially  the  result  of  aggres- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  bona  fide  settlers  backed 
up  by  the  United  States  Government.  These  set- 
tlers have  realized  that  the  inflation  of  land  values 
doomed  the  future  of  their  projects  unless  some 
means  could  be  found  to  deflate  these  values.  They 
have  gone  about  it  systematically,  and  today  are 
bringing  the  projects  down  to  earth  and  planting 
them  on  solid  ground. 

The  Reclamation  Service  has  a  direct  interest  in 
these  project  lands,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  the 
Government's  security  for  the  return  of  a  large 
part  of  the  construction  investment.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  cannot  be  party  to  any  transaction 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  exploitation  of  the 
settlers  who  secure  these  lands.  ^Jt's  easy,  then, 
to  understand  why  the  Government  in  cooperation 
with  bona  fide  settlers  is  making  an  effort  which 
seeks,  first,  protection  for  the  buyer  from  inflated 
prices,  and,  second,  a  fair  return  for  the  present 
owner. 

On  each  of  these  projects  which  contain  the  large 
areas  of  private  land,  there  is  an  organization  of 
farmers  known  as  the  Water  Users'  Association, 
duly  recognized  by  the  Government,  to  which  the 
Government  in  time  expects  to  deliver  the  com- 
pleted irrigation  system  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance by  its  officers. 

This  association  is  made  up  of  all  the  landown- 
ers on  the  project.  Its  membership,  therefore,  is 
concerned  in  the  proper  subdivision,  sale,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  unoccupied  lands  by  new  settlers. 
The  association  has  been  granted  many  powers  by 
the  Government  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  its  project.  It  stands  to  reason  that  it  is  a 
logical  and  proper  function  of  these  organizations 
to  aid  in  the  transfer  of  these  lands  to  bona  fide 
settlers. 

The  plan  which  has  been  outlined  and  which  in 
part  is  in  operation  on  one  of  the  projects  has 
been  fostered  in  every  way  possible  by  the  Recla- 
mation Service  and  is  spreading  to  Water  Users' 
Associations  of  other  projects. 

The  association  secures  time  options  on  the  ex- 
cess lands.  It  appoints  a  selling  agent  who  is 
not  a  landowner,  who  is  paid  a  regular  salary, 
and  who  is  not  permitted  to  accept  commissions 
or  favors  of  any  kind. 

The  lands  offered  for  sale  by  private  holders  are 
carefully  examined  by  disinterested  and  experienced 
men  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  newcomer 
and  prospective  buyer  from  overvaluation  and  mis- 


By  E.  L.  Vincent 

for  lack  of  water  to  run  the  engines.  That  may 
seem  like  a  contradiction  of  terms,  but  it  is  the 
truth,  nevertheless.  The  same  thing  which  brings 
about  the  flood  dries  up  the  wells  and  the  springs. 

The  same  sinking  of  heart  comes  to  me  whenever 
I  hear  of  some  tract  of  timber  in  the  neighborhood 
which  has  been  sold  to  be  cut  and  sawed  for  the 
pitiless  and  endless  demand  for  lumber.  For  that 
does  on  a  larger  scale  what  you  and  I  do  when  we 
cut  one  of  our  beautiful  forest  trees.  And  this  cut- 
ting and  slashing  is  going  on  all  over  the  country 
today,  and  every  day.  The  mills  are  not  all  gone  out 
of  the  country  yet.  Night  and  day  they  are  hum- 
ming, and  every  revolution  of  the  saw  adds  some- 
thing to  the  fear  we  may  well  all  feel  from  fire  and 
flood  and  dearth  of  water. 

The  people  who  love  trees,  and  I  pity  the  man 
who  does  not,  are  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  seri- 
ous need  of  the  nation  in  this  respect.  For  a  good 
while  we  thought  and  planned  and  worked  along 
wrong  lines.  We  thought  by  building  up  the  banks 
of  the  streams  and  digging  out  the  channels  of  the 
big  rivers  we  might  hold  in  check  the  floods  from 
above.  We  have  learned  that  the  higher  we  build, 
the  higher  we  may  build.  Levees  do  nothing  to  take 
away  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
pile  up  earth  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  and  keep  on 
pouring  more  and  more  water  into  the  stream 
higher  up. 

Not  even  yet  do  we  realize  the  importance  of  this 
truth  as  we  should;  but  some  men,  more  wise  than 
their  fellows,  have  begun  to  sound  out  the  warning 
that  the  only  way  to  save  this  old  world  from  fire 
and  flood  is  to  set  out  trees.  When  a  tract  of  land 
is  stripped  of  its  trees,  somebody  must  get  at  it  and 
plant  more  trees.  And  that  will  mean  that  there 
shall  be  a  constant  effort  in  this  direction,  for  the 
cutting  never  will  come  to  an  end.  We  must  have 
lumber,  so  we  must  keep  up  the  source  of  supply. 
Some  of  the  States  are  taking  care  of  their  forests 
more  jealously  than  ever  before.  If  the  New  York 
constitution  goes  into  effect,  not  a  tree,  dead  or 
alive,  can  be  cut  on  the  forest  preserve.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  minute  a  man  with  an  ax  is  per- 
mitted inside  the  bounds  of  the  preserve,  down  will 
come,  not  alone  the  dead  tree  he  was  allowed  to  cut, 
but  a  lot  more  which  were  still  alive. 


representation.  The  guiding  principle  of  the  sell- 
ing agency  is  to  safeguard  the  buyer,  the  thought 
being  that  the  new  settler  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  an  asset,  while  the  seller,  in  most  in- 
stances, is  a  liability  on  the  community. 

It  has  been  shown  that  an  association  working 
along  these  lines  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
forces  inspires  confidence  in  the  purchaser  and 
assures  satisfactory  sales  in  most  instances.  The 
association  now  at  work  reports  satisfactory  sales 
and  encouraging  prospects  for  the  future.  These 
conditions  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  with  those 
on  other  projects,  where  the  associations  have  been 
indifferent  and  have  not  taken  advantage  of  their 
power  to  work  these  changes.  On  such  projects 
the  sales  of  land  are  practically  nil.  The  new- 
comer has  taken  fright  and  naturally  keeps  his 
money  in  his  pocket. 

But  other  associations  have  heard  of  the  success 
of  this  first  experiment  and  they  are  taking  up  the 
matter,  organizing  selling  agencies,  appointing 
salesmen,  and  are  actually  receiving  the  encour- 
agement of  many  landowners  who  have  lived  thru 
the  boom  days  and  now  are  satisfied  that  no 
permanent  good  can  come  to  the  projects  by  virtue 
of  compressed  air  and  gilded  rainbows. 

This  method  of  handling  the  selling  of  excess 
lands  to  the  newcomer  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Reclamation  Service  officials  in  Washington  to  of- 
fer the  prospective  settler  safety-first  suggestions 
that  were  not  possible  before  the  associations  be- 
came active. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  inquiries  for  lands  re- 
ceived by  the  service  are  for  deeded  properties, 
and  not  Government  lands.  Now  in  the  past  the 
service  has  been  handicapped  in  answering  these 
inquiries  because  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
agents  of  the  Government,  located  as  they  are  re- 
mote from  the  lands  offered  for  sale,  to  give  the 
detailed  and  accurate  information  asked  for.  Fur- 
thermore, the  service  could  not  consistently  refer 
these  inquirers  to  the  various  real  estate  agencies 
on  the  projects,  simply  because  it  would  have  no 
guarantee  that  the  prospective  settlers  would  re- 
ceive fair  treatment  in  their  purchases. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  serv- 
ice to  advise  the  inquirers  to  carefully  investigate 
in  person  the  project,  and  incidentally  a  warning 
was  thrown  in  to  look  out  for  land  sharks,  mis- 
representation, and  inflated  prices.  Such  warn- 
ings naturally  have  frightened  off  settlers  and  re- 
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One  of  the  finest  organized  movements  in  the  di- 
rection of  staying  the  ravages  of  the  man  with  the 
ax  that  I  know  of  is  that  which  in  Massachusetts 
proposes  to  take  what  is  commonly  known  as  waste 
land  and  transform  it  into  town  and  city  forests. 
In  that  State,  as  in  most  others  of  the  Union,  there 
are  great  tracts  of  land  that  are  not  at  present  un- 
der cultivation,  nor  indeed  can  be  made  productive 
under  the  plow  by  reason  of  their  natural  charac- 
teristics. Steep  hillsides  cannot  be  tilled  to  any  ad- 
vantage; but  they  can  be  made  to  grow  trees.  These 
lands  do  not  bring  in  anything  worth  speaking  of 
to  support  the  State  or  local  government.  To  show 
how  true  this  is,  we  are  told  that  in  the  Bay  State 
there  are  not  less  than  1,000,000  acres  of  land  which 
may  practically  be  set  down  as  waste.  Six  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  this  land  are  assessed  only 
$5  an  acre. 

Now,  this  is  the  plan  Massachusetts  proposes  to 
put  in  operation,  thru  the  agency  of  its  Forestry  As- 
sociation: The  town  which  has  waste  land  will  buy 
as  much  of  it  as  can  profitably  be  taken  care  of. 
Here  trees  will  be  set  out  of  the  kinds  which  will 
grow  to  best  advantage.  For  the  care  of  these  trees 
it  is  thought  one  man  to  100  acres  will  be  sufficient. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  man  to  set  out  trees,  trim 
them,  keep  them  growing  and  in  every  way  possi- 
ble promote  the  advancement  of  the  little  forest 
preserve.  For  a  time  an  appropriation  will  have  to 
be  made  for  this  purpose;  but  the  time  will  come 
when  there  will  be  something  coming  back  to  the 
town  from  judicious  cutting  of  timber  for  lumber 
and  other  purposes. 

In  the  meantime,  these  town  forests  will  be  the 
place  of  resort  for  people  who  love  the  woods.  For 
picnics  and  for  outings  of  all  sorts,  these  municipal 
reserves  will  be  a  source  of  health  and  happiness  to 
all;  and  at  the  same  time  just  so  much  has  been 
done  to  hold  in  check  the  ravages  of  flood.  If  this 
plan  were  to  be  adopted  by  other  States,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  there  would  come  an  end  to  the 
heart-breaking  chapters  of  the  nation's  history 
which,  with  the  return  of  the  rainy  season,  so  stir 
us  and  call  for  sympathy  and  more  substantial  re- 
lief. 

By  issuing  bonds  running,  say,  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  to  purchase  the  forests  set  apart  for 
town  preserves,  money  might  be  easily  raised  for 
this  purpose.   In  that  time  trees  set  out  now  would 
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The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Wool 

Prices  Still  Advancing — Substitutes  Tremendously  Dear — American  Farmers 
Urged  to  Keep  More  Sheep — The  Outlook  Is  Bright 


AFTER  nearly  two  years  of  warfare  it  would 
not  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  it  is  the  up- 
permost topic  everywhere.  We  are  certainly 
unable  to  give  it  a  subsidiary  position,  and  the  at- 
titude is  rather  the  one  indicated  in  the  above  title. 
The  effects  of  the  war  are  apparent  almost  every- 
where. The  Britisher  may  be  charging  himself  with 
some  complacency,  but  in  reality,  tho  the  average 
man  may  fail  to  grasp  the  full  magnitude  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  present  situation,  he  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  a  new  atmosphere  and  new  conditions 
have  come  into  existence,  both  of  which  will  remain 
for  many  a  day,  and 
some  of  which  will  re- 
main permanently  as 
factors  in  the  commer- 
cial world. 

As  a  munition  of  war, 
wool  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant, and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt 
tiiat  it  is  playing  an  in- 
dispensable part  in  its 
prosecution;  it  is  not- 
saying  too  much  to  sug- 
gest that  the  army 
which  is  best  clothed 
will  stand  a  good 
chance  of  contributing 
the  largest  quota  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object 
in  view.  There  may  be 
a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  clothing 
in  comparison  with 
other  necessaries,  and 
the  fable  of  all  the  or- 
gans and  limbs  of  the 
body  rebelling  against 
the  stomach  because  it 
took  all  and  did  noth- 
ing, well  illustrates  the 
position  in  which  the 
armies  of  the  Allies 
would  find  themselves 
If  they  were  well 
clothed  and  other 
things  were  lacking. 

It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  deal  with  every 
aspect  of  a  great  sub- 
ject at  once,  even  if  we  were  well  acquainted  with 
them  all.  But  it  is  just  as  well  to  recognize  their  ex- 
istence and  to  deal  with  the  one  with  which  we  are 
conversant,  in  their  light.  Readers  of  this  issue  are 
interested  in  wool,  and  knowing  as  they  do  that  it  is 
used  more  or  less  for  making  military  clothing  of 
various  descriptions,  they  are  entitled  also  to  know 
something  of  the  conditions  prevalent  in  the  wool 
world  as  a  whole. 

We  will  take  first  of  all  the  number  of  men  wear- 
ing military  clothes  who  have  to  be  provided  for. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  total  number  of  men 
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(Editor  of  the  Wool  Record,  Bradford,  England.) 

actually  in  the  fighting  line  or  in  its  vicinity  is 
about  20,000,000.  This  is  a  tremendous  number,  and 
if  we  allow  for  many  of  these  ceasing  to  wear  mili- 
tary clothing  thru  death,  etc.,  we  have  still  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  war  is  not  yet  over,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  even  men  who  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  "rejected"  having  the  opportunity  to  serve.  This 
means  for  some  time  at  least  a  continuance  of  mili- 
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tary  requirements,  and  it  is  a  most  interesting 
study  to  consider  what  that  phrase  "military  re- 
quirements" means,  even  if  restricted  to  what  can 
be  provided  from  wool.  One  man  requires  for  daily 
wear  one  suit  of  clothes,  an  overcoat  and  all  the 
usual  underclothing,  including  socks,  and  any  one — 
and  what  intelligent  grown-up  person  is  not? — ac- 
quainted with  the  normal  cost  of  these,  and  the 
quantity  of  material  which  is  needed  to  make  them, 
will  see  that  whether  considered  from  the  point  of 
yardage  or  from  the  more  impressive  one  of  value, 
the  total  represented  will  be  great. 


Going  back  again  to  the  unit  of  one  suit,  overcoat, 
etc.,  we  have  a  suitable  basis  of  calculation  for 
forming  an  idea  of  the  total  quantity  of  raw  mate- 
rial required  for  the  approximate  total  of  20,000,000 
soldiers.  Assuming  that  if  the  suits,  etc.,  were 
made  of  half  wool,  and  taking  fifteen  pounds  of 
clean,  scoured  wool  as  the  quantity  necessary  to 
make  one  soldier's  clothing  outfit,  we  have  only  to 
multiply  20,000,000  by  fifteen  to  get  a  total  of  300,- 
000,000  pounds  of  clean,  scoured  wool  as  the  quan- 
tity necessary  to  provide  each  soldier  with  a  suit 
and  other  clothes.  Nor  does  this  complete  the  cal- 
culation, for  the  gar- 
ments do  not  last  for- 
ever. They  have  to  be 
replaced  by  new  ones, 
more  often  so  by  men 
actually  engaged  in  ac- 
tual fighting,  and  it  is 
not  overestimating  to 
put  the  wear  and  tear 
of  clothing  outfits  need- 
ed in  one  year  at  such 
a  figure  as  represents 
three  times  fifteen 
pounds  of  clean  wool, 
which  brings  the  quan- 
tity needed  by  one  sol- 
dier up  to  forty-five 
pounds. 

In  order  to  make  the 
mode  of  presenting  the 
case  somewhat  clearer, 
we  may  now  turn  to  the 
sheep  which  produce 
the  wool  about  which 
we  are  forming  our 
quantity  estimates.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest 
sheep  returns  the  num- 
bers of  these  animals 
in  the  various  coun- 
tries now  participating 
in  the  war  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Countries.  Sheep. 
United  King.  28,500,000 

Russia   45,500,000 

France    17,000,000 

Italy    11,000,000 

Turkey    6,500,000 

Aus.-Hung'ry.  13,000,000 

Bulgaria   8,000,000 

Germany    5,500,000 

Serbia    3,000,000 

Montenegro    400,000 


Consumption  of  "Wool 


Total   138,400,000 

One  would  like  to  be  able  to  give  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  annual  production  of  wool  which 
such  a  number  of  sheep  might  be  considered  to  rep- 
resent, but  practically  this  is  not  necessarv,  for 
whatever  might  be  done  theoretically  with  figures, 
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Government's  New  Type  Hog  Cholera  Serum 


ANEW  method  of  preparing  anti-hog-cholera 
serum,  which  permits  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  a  clear  sterilized  product,  has  just 
been  described  in  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  advantage  claimed  for  the  new  method 
is  that  It  makes  possible  the  production  of  an  anti- 
hog-cholera  serum  which  can  be  quickly  sterilized 
by  heat  to  a  point  that  will  absolutely  kill  any 
germs  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  so  yield  a  se- 
rum that  is  absolutely  safe,  even  If  taken  from  a 
hog  which  might  harbor  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
and  yet  give  no  indication  of  being  infected. 

The  method,  as  described  by  its  discoverers,  Dr. 
Marion  Dorset  and  R.  R.  Henley,  of  the  Biochemic 
Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  consists  In 
adding  a  slight  amount  of  an  extract  from  ordinary 
white  navy  beans  to  the  defribinated  hog-cholera- 
tmrnune  blood  which  has  been  the  form  of  the 
serum  used  in  the  past.  The  addition  of  this  bean 
extract  causes  the  red  cells  of  the  blood  to  agglu- 
tinate and  when  the  mixture  is  whirled  on  a  centri- 
fuge the  red  cells  pack 'together  and  form  a  rather 
•tiff  jellylike  mass.  It  is  then  possible  to  pour  off 
•  clear  scrum,  leaving  behind  the  red  cells  which 
play  no  part  in  preventing  hog  cholera,  and  which 
in  fact  simply  tend  to  dilute  the  serum  and  render 
Its  sterilization  by  heat  impracticable. 

To  Increase  the  yield  of  clear  serum  the  discov- 
erers added  a  small  amount  of  ordinary  salt  and 


found  that  they  obtained  from  70  to  74  per  cent  of 
clear  serum.  The  clear  serum  thus  obtained,  it  was 
found,  could  be  heated  for  30  minutes  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  60  degrees  centigrade  without  changing  its 
consistency  or  lessening  in  any  way  its  effective- 
ness in  preventing  hog  cholera.  The  heating  to 
this  point  for  this  time  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
kill  any  germs  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  which 
might  accidentally  be  present.  Practical  tests  with 
hogs  show  that  probably  all  of  the  antibodies  use- 
ful in  combating  hog  cholera  were  retained  in  the 
serum  and  the  red  cells  extracted  contained  so  few, 
if  any,  of  these  valuable  bodies  as  to  make  the 
residue  of  red  cells  useless  in  preventing  the  dis- 
ease. 

Before  the  clear  serum  was  developed,  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  sterilize  by  heat  in  a  prac- 
ticable way  the  ordinary  defibrinated  blood.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  heating  the  old  product 
up  to  60  degrees  centigrade  resulted  in  more  or 
less  complete  coagulation  of  the  defibrinated  blood, 
and  in  the  destruction  of  the  serum  so  far  as  its 
commercial  worth  is  concerned.  It  was  found  that 
the  highest  temperature  that  could  be  used  was  50 
degrees  centigrade,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  old  serum  at  this  temperature  for  12  hours  to 
make  certain  that  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease was  killed.  Heating  serum  at  a  steady  tem- 
perature over  this  long  period  in  ordinary  practice 
is  difficult  and  too  expensive. 


Attempts  also  were  made  to  make  a  clear  serum 
by  centrifugalizing.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
while  the  centrifuge  would  separate  to  some  extent 
the  red  cells,  they  were  in  such  shape  that  it  was 
difficult  to  separate  the  serum  completely.  An  im- 
portant quantity  of  antibodies  was  left  behind 
in  the  red  clot,  and  the  resulting  product  was  a 
cloudy  rather  than  a  clear  serum.  With  this  proc- 
ess, moreover,  it  was  possible  ordinarily  to  secure 
only  about  50  per  cent  of  serum.  Under  the  new 
method  it  is  possible  to  secure  as  high  as  74  per 
cent  of  clear  serum,  which  in  actual  test  has  proved 
to  be  fully  potent.  This  clear  serum,  moreover, 
can  be  completely  sterilized  in  30  minutes,  whereas 
the  old  serum  had  to  be  heated  steadily  for  12 
hours. 

The  new  form  of  serum,  as  far  as  the  department 
knows,  is  not  yet  being  made  or  put  on  sale  by  the 
commercial  serum  laboratories.  As  this  process 
was  discovered  by  the  Federal  Government,  any 
one  in  the  United  States  is  free  to  use  it. 


Thirteen  cows  are  furnishing  S.  T.  Tucker  of 
Guymon,  Okla.,  a  five-gallon  can  of  30  per  cent 
cream  daily,  besides  supplying  a  large  family  with 
milk  and  butter,  says  County  Agent  B.  M.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Tucker  feeds  the  skimmed  milk  to  the  calves, 
pigs  and  chickens.  He  feeds  ground  Kafir  and 
wheat  bran,  and  the  cows  run  on  prairie  pasture. 
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Brindled  Bess  in  the  Truck  Belt 

How  One  Man  Makes  a  Success  of  a  Big  Dairying  Business  Where  the 
Demand  Is  Large,  Supply  Small  and  Conditions  Ideal 


AFTER  you  read  this  story  don't  call  me  a  liar. 
I'm  not.  I  am  merely  trying  to  tell  you  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way  about  a  dairy  region 
which  is  so  ideal  that  the  results  it  gains  almost 
verge  on  fiction  of  the  Hans  C.  Andersen  variety. 
A  Utopia  for  the  dairy  cow  and  the  milkman  is  a 
land  where  the  growing  season  and  grazing  period 
are  long,  where  all  the  rough  feed  can  be  produced 
at  home,  where  climatic  conditions  and  soil  fertility 
favor  dependable  crops  each  year,  where  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  good  and  where  the  market 
price  of  the  product  is  ample  to  allow  the  dairyman 
a  fair  net  income  from  his  operations. 

It  really  is  only  in  a  locality  where  the  demand  is 
at  outs  with  the  supply  that  the  producer  is  sure  of 
a  profitable  price  for  his  milk  the  year  around.  And 
that  is  why  Norfolk  County  (Virginia) 
cowmen  get  23  cents  per  gallon 
twelve  months  in  the  year  for  milk 
that  tests  3%  per  cent.  Norfolk 
County  exports  more  than  $10,000,- 
000  worth  of  truck  each  year.  She  is 
supreme  as  the  largest  and  oldest 
trucking  district  in  the  country.  She 
also  ranks  at  the  top  as  a  section 
which  is  a  healthy  importer  of  all 
farm  produce  except  truck  and  vege- 
tables. Wisconsin  cheese  and  Elgin 
butter  travel  hundreds  of  miles  be- 
fore they  appear  on  the  table  of  the 
Norfolk  consumer.  Sausage,  hams, 
bacon,  fresh  meats  of  all  kinds,  wool, 
lard,  grains,  hay  and  similar  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  work  their  way  into 
Norfolk  County  in  a  steady  stream 
thruout  the  year.  And  a  golden  flood 
of  money  orders,  bank  drafts  and 
personal  checks  drifts  from  Norfolk 
to  the  farms  from  which  these  commodities  ema- 
nated. 

Retail  dealers  get  10  cents  per  quart  for  milk  the 
year  around.  The  bulk  of  the  dairy  products  is 
shipped  in  from  neighboring  counties  and  States. 
There  are  a  dozen  well-operated  dairy  farms  in 
Norfolk  County  which  cater  to  the  domestic  supply 
and  every  one  of  them  is  coining  money.  Holly 
Farm,  which  covers  500  acres  and  carries  a  popula- 
tion of  about  400  cows,  is  the  pacemaker  for  the 
section.  This  farm,  which  is  operated  by  a  former 
western  dairyman,  raises  all  its  rough  feed,  while 
it  buys  all  of  the  grain  and  concentrates  that  are 
supplied  to  the  cows. 

The  average  cow  in  the  herd  produces  between 
two  and  one-half  and  three  gallons 
of  milk  per  day,  which  means  about 
7,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  This 
means  that  when  375  cows  are  in 
milk  about  1,000  gallons  of  milk  are 
hauled  daily  into  Norfolk  from  the 
farm.  The  milk  is  sold  to  a  distrib- 
uting firm  that  has  contracted  the 
Holly  Farm  milk  for  the  next  five 
years  at  23  cents  per  gallon.  A  milk 
check  for  $230  per  day,  or  $6,900  per 
month,  and  $82,800  per  year,  is  large 
enough  to  attract  attention  even  on 
the  best  dairy  and  breeding  farm  in 
the  world. 

You  are  amazed  when  you  see  the 
two  dairy  barns  which  house  the 
Holly  cows.  Each  barn  is  424  feet 
long  and  36  feet  wide  and  ac- 
commodates 200  cows.  Plenty  of 
windows  keep  the  barn  light  and 
airy,  while  cow  comfort  is  provided 
in  the  way  of  concrete  floors,  steel 
stalls  and  stanchions,  and  running 
water,  which  is  piped  into  the  feeding 
trough  so  that  the  cows  may  be  wa- 
tered without  moving  the  animals 
from  their  stalls.  The  dairy  barns 
are  built  in  a  modified  way  like  a 
semi-monitor  poultry-house.  This 
construction  provides  for  plenty  of 
light  and  a  simple  system  of  ventilation  supplied  by 
a  row  of  windows  at  the  top  of  the  building  and 
another  row  of  windows  about  four  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  building. 

The  southern  Virginia  climate  is  so  mild  that 
these  dairy  barns  are  made  of  galvanized  roofing 
material,  Which  is  fastened  directly  to  the  studding 
and  to  the  roof  boards.  The  barn  is  neither  weath- 
er-boarded nor  ceiled.  The  ability  to  use  galvanized 
material,  which  only  costs  about  $4  per  100  square 
feet,  markedly  reduces  the  cost  of  these  mammoth 
barns.  Adjacent  to  the  dairy  barns  are  five  silos, 
which  have  a  combined  capacity  of  900  tons.  One  of 
these  silos  Is  24  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet  high, 
while  the  others  are  22  feet  in  diameter  and  25 
feet  high.    Where  so  much  ensilage  is  fed  each 
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day  the  silo  of  large  diameter  is  a  valuable  con- 
venience. 

Holly  Farm  cows  do  not  have  to  worry.  All  they 
are  required  to  do  is  to  devote  all  their  energy  to 
the  production  of  milk.  The  animals  are  fed  in  the 
stable  tne  year  around  and  do  not  even  have  access 
to  an  exercise  lot.  This  is  a  highly  intensified  com- 
mercial farm  devoted  to  the  production  of  one  cash 
crop,  which  journeys  to  market  via  the  milk  can. 
On  this  farm  a  cow  is  a  machine  that  has  to  come 
up  to  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  way  of 
production.  As  soon  as  an  individual  falls  below 
this  limit  she  is  culled  from  the  herd  and  sold  for 


This  Ham  In  424  Feel  Long  and  .'(<►  Feet  \\  ide.  Accommodating-  One-Half 
This  Dairy  Herd  of  4(H)  Cows.  The  Barn  Is  Simply  n  Frame  of  Studs,  Cov- 
ered With  Metal  Hooting',  and  Is  Plenty  Warm  for  Virginia 

beef  and  a  fresh  cow  is  purchased  to  take  her  place. 
All  the  calves  are  vealed  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  heifer  calves,  which  are  sold  locally  to  dairy- 
men who  are  breaking  into  the  business  and  desire 
to  build  up  a  herd  at  as  small  an  outlay  as  possible. 

The  price  of  milk  is  so  high  that  the  farm  cannot 
afford  to  raise  its  calves  in  view  of  the  prices  for 
which  it  can  buy  dairy  cows  up  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  and  deliver  them  at  the  home  farm.  The 
cows  consist  of  grade  Holsteins  and  Durhams, 
which  cost  from  $60  to  $100  apiece.  The  animals 
are  young  enough  and  of  adequate  size  so  that  they 
will  bring  from  $55  to  $60  per  head  for  beef  in  case 
they  fall  down  as  producers  and  have  to  be  sold 
from  the  herd.    Two  registered  Holstein  bulls  are 


This  Picture  Gives  Some  Idea  of  the  Capacity  of  the  Silos.  It  Also  Gives  a 
Better  Idea  Than  Does  the  Top  Picture,  of  the  Design  of  the  Barn.  Two 
Unusual  Features  Are  Found  in  It:  The  Extreme  Cheapness  in  Its  Costs 
and  the  Abundance  of  Light  Which  It  Provides 


kept  for  service  purposes  with  this  herd  of  cows. 

Holly  Farm  makes  a  double  crop  of  ensilage  each 
year,  the  silos  being  filled  in  the  spring  and  again 
in  the  fall,  which  permits  of  the  production  of 
1,800  tons  of  ensilage  a  year.  About  200  acres  of 
corn  are  annually  sown  and  all  the  ensilage  corn 
has  soy  bean  seed  sown  with  it  in  drilled  rows  so 
that  a  combination  ensilage  will  result,  which  will 
be  rich  in  protein  as  well  as  in  carbohydrates. 
About  one  peck  of  corn  and  one  peck  of  beans  are 
sown  to  the  acre.  This  method  of  planting,  of 
course,  involves  the  use  of  a  corn  binder  for  the 
harvesting  operations.  A  wealth  of  rich  ensilage 
usually  results  from  this  combination  crop,  which 
is  keenly  relished  by  the  cows. 

After  the  removal  of  the  corn-bean  ensilage  the 


land  is  prepared  and  cropped  to  wheat,  oats  and 
crimson  clover,  which  are  cut  with  the  binder  in 
the  midspring  season  and  converted  into  ensilage. 
The  three  crops  are  grown  on  different  tracts  of 
land  and  combined  at  the  cutting  box,  the  general 
plan  being  to  mix  two  loads  of  either  wheat  or  oats 
or  one  load  of  wheat  and  one  load  of  oats  with  one 
load  of  crimson  clover.  The  resultant  ensilage 
keeps  well  and  makes  a  rich  roughage,  which  is 
highly  relished  by  the  cows.  It  is  preferable  to  corn 
silage  for  summer  feeding  operations  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  heating.  The  ordinary 
yield  of  green  feed  runs  between  three  and  four 
tons  to  the  acre. 

Generally  about  forty  acres  are  devoted  to  alfalfa, 
which  is  fed  as  a  soiling  crop  as  well  as  being  cured 
for  hay.  The  average  yield  runs  be- 
tween four  and  five  tons  to  the  acre, 
while  a  field  will  produce  profitable 
crops  for  five  or  six  years  without 
being  re-seeded.  Any  excess  corn 
which  cannot  be  handled  in  the  silos 
is  converted  into  shredded  fodder 
after  the  grain  has  been  husked  out, 
the  corn  being  used  in  the  mule-feed- 
ing operations,  as  twenty-five  mules 
do  all  the  teaming  and  hauling  on 
this  farm. 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty  acres  of 
sorghum  are  raised  each  year  for 
soiling  purposes,  the  cane  being  valu- 
able for  this  purpose  because  it  will 
yield  two  crops  a  year,  for  as  soon  as 
the  first  crop  is  cut  off  a  second  one 
begins  to  grow  and  on  account  of  the 
long  growing  season  the  second  crop 
has  time  enough  to  mature  for  soiling 
purposes  before  the  advent  of  a  kill- 
ing frost.    Fifteen  acres  of  potatoes  are  grown, 
which  produce,  one  year  with  another,  300  bushels 
per  acre,  the  spuds  selling  for  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel. 

Twelve  loads  of  manure  are  hauled  to  the  fields 
each  day,  the  fertilizer  being  spread  on  land  where 
it  will  be  turned  under,  instead  of  being  used  for 
purposes  of  top  dressing.    About  3,000  tons  of  ma- 
nure per  year  are  hauled  to  the  fields  and  the  bulk 
of  this  manure  is  rich  in  plant  food,  as  it  is  a  by- 
product of  the  feeding  of  many  tons  of  cottonseed 
meal,  gluten,  peanut  hulls,  molasses,  brewer's  grains 
and  the  like.    The  production  of  so  much  fertilizer 
means  that  every  year  about  six  tons  of  manure 
are  available  as  a  tonic  for  each  acre  of  land.  This 
hinges  on  the  fact  that  one  cow  is  maintained  in 
the  herd  for  every  acre  and  a  quar- 
ter of  land  that  there  is  in  the  farm. 
And  the  land,  which  is  only  a  couple 
of  miles  from  the  heart  of  Norfolk, 
is  wortli  $500  per  acre. 

Twenty-eight  laborers  are  em- 
ployed on  this  farm.  There  are  eight 
field  hands,  one  man  to  each  sixty- 
two  and  one-half  acres.  Each  barn 
has  eight  milkers,  an  average  of  one 
man  to  every  twenty-five  cows,  as 
well  as  one  man  who  weighs  the  milk 
and  another  who  carries  the  milk  to 
the  scales.  The  milkers  also  have 
to  clean  out  the  barns  and  feed  and 
groom  the  animals.  Milking  opera- 
tions commence  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
afternoon.  Each  milker  has  a  spe- 
cial stool  and  pail  marked  with  his 
number.  He  also  has  particular 
cows  to  milk.  If  he  neglects  any  of 
his  cows  or  if  he  forgets  to  hang  his 
pail  and  stool  in  their  proper  places 
he  is  fined  25  cents  for  each  offense, 
this  money  being  deducted  from  his 
wages. 

Furthermore,  if  one  of  the  milkers 
has  to  be  called  a  second  time  in  the 
morning  he  is  fined  50  cents.  This 
system  of  imposing  fines  on  the  milk- 
ers where  they  are  careless  or  late  at  their  work 
has  exercised  a  splendid  influence  in  making  the 
men  more  careful  and  punctual.  Holly  Farm  has 
never  experienced  any  trouble  in  securing  plenty  of 
good  milkers.  The  married  men  receive  about  $9 
per  week,  while  single  men  get  a  cash  wage  of  $7.50 
per  week,  as  well  as  board  and  lodging. 

There  is  an  ice  plant  on  the  farm  which  provides 
a  certain  method  of  refrigeration,  while  electrical 
power  is  employed  to  operate  the  silo-filling  ma- 
chinery, the  farm  being  so  proximate  to  the  city 
that  electricity  is  available  at  a  low  expense.  Each 
year  about  four  carloads  of  cows  have  to  be  pur- 
chased in  order  to  keep  the  production  of  the  herd 
at  a  maximum  point  and  to  replace  the  animals  that 
Continued  on  Page  442 
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BATTLING  FOR  BETTER  SEED 

A  Whirlwind  Campaign  Conducted  in  Blair  County,  Pennsylvania 


TWO  months  before,  the  County  Farm  Agent 
had  asked  the  State  College  te  cooperate 
in  a  systematic,  fine-tooth  comb  campaign 
for  better  seed  in  Blair  County.  In  replying  to  this 
request,  the  information  was  given  that  Prof.  W.  H. 
Darst  would  coach  ten  likely  seniors  who  would 
scatter  the  doctrine  over  the  routes  prescribed  by 
the  above  Farm  Agent. 

And  so  it  was  that  on  February  23,  ten  young 
men,  with  responsibility  and  information  fairly  ex- 
uding from  their  persons,  departed  from  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  Each 
was  met  by  a  school  director  or  farmer.  The 
schedules  for  a  three-day  whirlwind 
campaign  had  been  made  up  with 
all  possible  care.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-two  schools  were  to  be  vis- 
ited, and  thirteen  evening  meetings 
were  to  be  held  in  the  three  days. 
That  meant  each  man  must  go  to 
four  schools  each  day,  and  in  almost 
every  case  to  an  evening  meeting. 

Two  weeks  before,  the  definite 
schedule,  showing  the  day  and  the 
hour  each  school  was  to  be  treated 
and  inoculated,  was  printed  in  the 
county  papers.  Altho  the  teachers 
had  received  a  letter  in  regard  to 
this  splendid  move  for  the  uplift  of 
their  community,  they  were  again 
sent  this  schedule.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  eliminate  chances  for 
mistakes  and  slips.  Only  one  request 
was  made  of  the  teacher,  for  it  was 
realized  that  the  average  country 
school  program  does  not  encourage 
or  provide  much  time  for  digres- 
sions in  the  form  of  special  pro- 
grams. In  most  cases  also,  the  train- 
ing of  the  country  teacher  has  not 
included  sufficient  agriculture  to 
make  her  conversant  with  ways  and 
means  of  ameliorating  existing  conditions. 

Consequently  the  only  part  which  these  busy 
township  servants  were  asked  to  play  was  to  sugar 
the  proposition  sufficiently  to  attract  the  farmers 
of  their  respective  communities.  The  county  press 
gave  liberally  of  its  space,  and  responsive  Farm 
Bureau  members  helped  advertise.  They  could  do 
so  with  a  clear  conscience,  for  during  the  season 
of  1915  an  investigation  had  been  carried  on  to 
determine  the  extent  of  oats  smut  and  its  damage. 
The  study  covered  one  hundred  fields,  in  all  parts 
of  the  county.  The  average  percentage  of  smut 
heads  was  23.06  per  cent,  the  maximum  being  62 
per  cent.    That  means  a  tax  on  the   county  of 


By  R.  B.  Dunlap 

$30,804.50.  Had  there  been  an  investment  made  in 
formalin  to  the  amount  of  $154.25,  that  tax  could 
have  been  averted.  This  was  proven  again  and 
again  where  treated  and  untreated  seed  grew  side 
by  side. 

"Use  the  formalin  treatment  for  smut  on  oats," 
was  a  part  of  the  text  of  these  voluble  seniors. 
Their  paraphernalia  consisted  of  a  sawdust  corn 
test  started  five  days  previously  in  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau office;  information  telling  in  detail  how  to 


A  Corn  Germination  Test  Conducted  at  a  Country   School  as  One 
Move  of  This  Campaign  for  Better  Seed 


treat  oats  for  smut  and  potatoes  for  scab;  a* list 
giving  reliable  varieties  of  garden  vegetables;  and 
application  sheet  for  the  boys'  and  girls'  contests. 
The  last  two  were  simply  to  be  mentioned  and  dis- 
tributed, while  the  corn-oats-potato  treatment  was 
to  be  shaken,  applied  and  thoroly  rubbed  in  to  each 
audience.  At  the  end  of  the  treatment,  orders  for 
formalin  were  to  be  taken  from  the  farmers  who 
were  sufficiently  impressed. 

No.  4  man  went  two  miles  beyond  his  stopping- 
place  while  earnestly  rehearsing  his  story,  and 
No.  6  man  did  not  arrive  as  soon  as  his  school- 
director  guide  thought  he  should,  but  every  man 
kept  his  appointments.     It  rained,  it  snowed,  it 


blew,  the  roads  kept  one  farmer  from  meeting  his 
man,  and  three  school  and  one  evening  engage- 
ment had  to  be  canceled.  Aside  from  that  the 
connections  held  good  thruout,  and  on  Friday  even- 
ing it  was  the  unanimous  feeling,  mentally  and 
physically,  of  the  seniors  that  the  past  three  days 
had  been  the  busiest  three  "ever  was."  Altho  the 
weather  had  not  been  favorable,  many  of  them  had 
been  called  upon  to  do  extra  duty.  Woodbury  town- 
ship farmers  had  arranged  for  a  special  evening 
meeting.  Logan  and  Greenfield  townships  had  add- 
ed another  school  each  to  the  already  full  schedule. 
Farmers  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
ask  questions,  and  those  that  were 
not  answered  on  the  spot  were  re- 
corded and  turned  over  to  the  Farm 
Agent.  The  latter  had  such  corre- 
spondence on  hand  for  two  weeks. 
One  elderly  auditor  advised  the 
youthful  speaker  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  treatment  of  oats  for 
smut,  for  certainly  Providence  had 
put  it  there  and  mere  man  should 
not  tamper  with  it.  His  attitude, 
however,  was  not  at  all  representa- 
tive, for  350  pints  of  formalin  were 
ordered.  This  amount,  by  the  way, 
is  sufficient  to  treat  two-thirds  of  the 
oats  sowed  in  the  entire  county.  If 
it  could  be  presumed  that  even  one- 
half  of  the  seed  was  treated  there 
would  be  a  saving,  basing  the  figures 
on  the  percentage  of  last  year,  of 
$15,000.  The  cost  of  the  campaign 
to  Blair  County  was  $41.63.  Was  it 
a  good  investment? 

To  what  was  the  success  of  the 
campaign  due?  Was  it  the  training 
the  ten  men  received  under  Pro- 
fessor Darst?  Partly  so.  Was  it 
the  cooperation  of  the  public  schools 
proffered  so  willingly  by  County  Su- 
perintendent T.  S.  Davis  and  the  teachers?  Yes, 
this  contributed  much.  But  the  success  of  the  whole 
move  hinged  on  maintaining  the  exact  schedule 
published.  In  other  words,  the  thirty  odd  farmers 
and  school  directors  who  disregarded  roads, 
weather,  and  warm  houses,  were  the  ones  who 
finally  made  it  possible  to  reach  every  farming 
community  in  the  county.  The  fact  that  every  en- 
gagement was  kept  shows  how  well  they  met  their 
duty.  The  willingness  and  effort  of  a  comunity  to 
meet  its  own  needs  measures  the  development  of 
that  community. 

The  campaign  might  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Continued  on  Page  439 
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KINKS  IN  USING  FERTILIZERS 


Some  Things  Every  User  Should  Know  About  These  Artificial  Plant  Foods 
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HIEFLY  because  of  the  present-day  war  con- 
ditions, it  is  practically  impossible  for  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  secure  adequate  quantities  of 
potassium  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  farmers 
have  attempted  to  find  a  substitute  for  potassium 
fertilizers. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  at  least  one  in- 
stance where  an  eastern  potato  grower  applied  to 
his  land  common  salt,  or  sodium  chloride.  He 
claims  that  his  potato  crop,  on  the  ground  to  which 
.salt  was  applied,  was  much  larger  than  crops  on 
neighboring  farms  where  no  salt  was  used.  This 
farmer  quite  naturally  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
possibly  salt,  when  used  as  a  fertilizer,  will  take  the 
place  of,  or  at  least  prove  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for,  potassium.  No  doubt  every  farmer  in  this  coun- 
try who  buys  potassium  fertilizers  is  interested  to 
learn  the  truth  about  this  matter.  The  facts  re- 
garding the  real  value  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer  are 
these : 

It  has  been  shown  by  various  experiments  that 
upon  applying  sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  to  or- 
dinary soils,  considerable  amounts  of  potassium  are 
often  rendered  soluble.  These  experiments  indicate 
also  that  the  use  of  common  salt  seams  to  econo- 
mize the  amount  of  potash  used  by  crops,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  root  crops. 

Certain  investigators  have  indicated,  furthermore, 
that  salt  renders  insoluble  phosphates  soluble.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  referred  to  indicate  that 
salt  may  prove  beneficial  on  certain  soils  and  for 
some  crops  because  of  its  action  in  making  avail- 
able— that  is,  In  liberating  -plant  food;  and  more 
especially  the  mineral  elements,  potassium  and 
phosphorus. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  large  crops  of  pota- 


toes demand  considerable  quantities  of  these  ele- 
ments of  plant  food,  and  especially  the  former.  On 
many  types  of  soil,  therefore,  a  judicious  use  of  salt 
would  probably  result  in  increased  potato  yields 
for  a  certain  period  of  time.  It  should  be  under- 
stood in  this  connection,  however,  that  the  long- 
continued  use  of  an  indirect  fertilizer  like  salt, 
which  liberates  mineral  elements  of  plant  food,  re- 
sults in  the  reduction  of  the  crop-producing  power 
of  the  land.  For  this  reason,  no  one  is  justified  in 
applying  an  indirect  fertilizer  or  soil  stimulant  like 
salt  year  after  year  solely  for  the  purpose  of  liber- 
ating mineral  plant  food,  and  thereby  increasing 
yields.  Such  a  procedure  must  result  in  the  ulti- 
mate depletion  of  the  soil,  and  in  bringing  the  land 
into  such  a  condition  that  it  will  produce  smaller 
crops  with  the  passing  years. 

If  salt  is  used  at  all  during  this  period  when  po- 
tassium fertilizers  are  not  available  to  most  farm- 
ers, it  should  be  employed  on  a  small  scale  and  in 
an  experimental  way.  The  amount  to  use  may  vary 
from  200  to  600  pounds  per  acre.  Larger  applica- 
tions should  not  be  made  at  any  one  time. 

It  is  often  considered  that  such  crops  as  tobacco, 
sugar  beets  and  potatoes  are  injured  in  quality  by 
applications  of  salt,  on  account  of  the  chlorine  that 
it  contains.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  in 
Great  Britain  approximately  250,000  tons  of  finely 
crushed  common  salt  are  used  annually  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes. — W.  H.  Stevenson. 

DOWN  South  the  people  who  know  are  kept 
busy  warning  farmers  against  fertilizer  de- 
ceptions. Southern  farmers  use  lots  of  fer- 
tilizer. They  are  on  the  lookout  for  substitutes  for 
potash  and  acid  phosphate,  which  belong  to  the  avi- 
ation corps  of  war  prices.    Hence  the  opportunity 


for  the  fertilizer  flim-flammers. 

It  is  necessary  to  tell  farmers  that  caustic  soda, 
commonly  known  as  "lye,"  is  not  potash,  nor  any 
sort  of  fertilizer;  that  about  all  it  will  do  in  the  soil 
is  to  burn  up  its  humus  and  if  there  is  anything 
southern  soils  cannot  spare  it  is  humus. 

Again  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the  purchasers  of 
fertilizer  that  ground  rock  phosphate  will  not  sup- 
ply the  lime  that  is  required  of  soil  to  correct  its 
acidity;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  "two-in-one,"  and 
that  only  three  forms  of  lime  can  be  considered  for 
that  purpose,  viz:  Ground  limestone,  burnt  lime 
and  slaked  lime. 

Then  there  are  the  claims  for  rock  phosphate. 
They  are  very  catchy.  Back  of  them  are  results  of 
experiments  about  which  there  can  be  no  question. 
But  the  southern  farmer  cannot  be  expected  to  un- 
derstand that  the  soils  of  Illinois  are  different  from 
cotton-belt  soils  in  a  way  that  would  make  ground 
rock  phosphate  comparatively  ineffective  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. Itock  phosphate  does  best  in  soils  rich  in 
humus  and  many  cotton  farmers  with  little  humus 
are  going  to  be  disappointed  in  their  substitution  of 
rock  phosphate  for  acid  phosphate,  if  they  expect 
anything  like  equal  returns. 

Quickly  available  fertilizers  prove  most  econom- 
ical in  humus-depleted  soils  because  of  the  leachi- 
ness  of  such  soils.  Now  that  these  fertilizer  in- 
gredients are  difficult  to  get  or  too  high  priced  to  be 
profitable,  the  cotton  farmer  is  up  against  a  difficult 
situation.  If  the  outcome  is  a  decision  of  the  cot- 
ton farmer  to  put  a  foundation  to  his  land  that  will 
stop  the  leaks,  in  the  form  of  humus,  then  will  he 
be  able  to  use  cheaper  forms  of  mineral  fertilizers 
and  get  larger  returns  from  all  forms  of  fertilizers. 
— C.  A.  W. 
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CHEMISTRY  FOR  THE  FARMER 

Explaining  the  Scientific  Terms  So  Often  Found  in  Our  Reading 


TWO  sciences,  biology  and  chemistry,  are  inti- 
mately related  to  the  new  agriculture.  The 
first,  under  the  names  of  animal  husbandry, 
farm  crops,  horticulture  and  the  like,  has  been  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  the  very  great  improvement 
that  has  characterized  stock  raising,  crop  produc- 
tion, fruit  culture,  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Chemistry,  a  newer  study  than  biology,  however, 
intertwines  thru  these  and  all  other  phases  of  agri- 
culture, and  is  the  science  particularly  responsible 
for  soil  analysis,  conservation  and  restoration  of 
soil  fertility,  balanced  rations  and  judicious  feeding, 
and  the  appraisal  of  fertilizing  materials.  It  con- 
stitutes the  vitals,  the  red  blood,  of  all  present-day 
agricultural  investigations.  Hardly  a  scrap  of  ag- 
ricultural material — farm  papers,  commercial  aids, 
university  and  Government  bulletins— that  does  not 
employ  chemical  terms  freely.  In  order  to  best  un- 
derstand such  material  a  knowledge  of  important 
chemical  terms  and  considerations  is  almost  indis- 
pensable. 

The  following  article  has  two  purposes:  First, 
the  explanation  of  the  chemical  terms  and  consid- 
erations most  likely  to  appear  in  agricultural  dis- 
cussions; second,  an  enumeration  of  a  few  tests  and 
experiments  quite  likely  to  be  of  value  to  the  av- 
erage farmer. 

The  following  terms  are  among  those  peculiar  to 
chemistry,  and  are  the  ones  most  commonly  met 
with  in  agricultural  readings  and  discussions.  The 
definitions  and  explanations  given,  while  devoid  of 
technicalities,  nevertheless  attempt  to  give  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  their  chemical  significance. 

An  ELEMENT  is  a  substance  that  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated into  anything  simpler.  Water,  for  example,  can 
be  separated  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but  neither 
of  these  latter  substances  can  be  disintegrated  fur- 
ther. They  are  elements.  Iron,  carbon,  sulphur, 
chlorine,  phosphorus,  potassium  are  other  common 
examples.    In  all  about  80  elements  are  known. 

An  ATOM  is  the  smallest  part  of  an  element,  and 
is  too  tiny  to  be  seen  either  by  the  eye  or  with  a 
microscope.  Atoms  when  united  together  form 
MOLECULES,  which  are  likewise  too  small  to  be 
seen.  Molecules  when  united  together  form 
MASSES,  the  smallest  division  that  has  any  practi- 
cal significance.  When  a  molecule  is  composed  of 
atoms  from  two  or  more  elements  the  result  is  a 
COMPOUND.  For  convenience  compounds  are  gen- 
erally represented  by  FORMULAS,  which  are  mere- 
ly the  grouping  together  of  the  abbreviations  (sym- 
bols) of  the  elements,  small  underwritten  figures 
being  employed  to  indicate  how  many  atoms  appear 
in  each  molecule.  The  following  common  substances 
are  represented  as  follows:  Limestone,  CaC03;  bak- 
ing soda,  NaHC03;  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol), 
H2S04;  sugar,  C12H02O11;  salt,  NaCl.  In  these 
formulas  CA  represents  calcium,  H  hydrogen,  C  car- 
bon, O  oxygen,  NA  sodium,  S  sulphur,  CL  chlorine. 

The  term  REACTION  is  used  when  there  is  union 
of  elements  or  compounds,  or  the  disintegration  of 
compounds.  Reactions 
are  conveniently  repre- 
sented by  EQUATIONS. 
According  to  chemical 
practice,  the  substances 
entering  into  the  reac- 
tion appear  at  the  left 
of  the  equality  sign, 
and  the  products  of  the 
reaction  at  the  right. 
The  following  equa- 
tions represent  a  few 
everyday  phenomena: 
Burning  of  wood, 
C+20  =  CO2;  making  of 
quicklime  from  lime- 
stone, CaC03-|-(heat)  = 
CaO+C02;  slaking  of 
quicklime,  CaO+HoO  = 
Ca(OH2);  burning"  of 
bread  in  oven,  CgHioOjj 
=  6C+5H20;  baking 
soda  and  sour  milk, 
NaHCO.-, +H(;C.-jC-»  =  CO* 
+NaC3Hr)0.-j. 

An  OXIDE  is  a  com- 
pound formed  from  the 
union  of  any  element 
with  oxygen.  Iron  ox- 
ide (rust),  carbon  diox- 
ide (product  formed 
from  burning  wood  or 
coal),  sulphur  dioxide, 
are  familiar  examples. 

A  CARBONATE  is  a 
compound  containing 
the  combination  CO3. 
Limestone,  baking  and 
washing  soda  are  the 
commonest  examples. 

LITMUS  PAPER  is 
an    INDICATOR  much 


By  E.  V.  Laughlin 

used  in  determining  whether  a  substance  is  an  acid, 
a  base,  or  a  salt.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  red  and 
the  blue.  When  the  blue  is  placed  in  an  acid  it  in- 
stantly turns  red,  while  the  red  placed  in  a  base 
turns  blue.  In  a  salt  or  other  neutral  substance  there 
is  no  effect  upon  either  kind  of  paper.  Litmus  paper 
is  very  cheap,  and  can  be  purchased  from  companies 
that  handle  chemicals,  or  often  from  the  local  drug 
stores. 

The  terms  ACID,  BASE,  SALT  as  employed  in 
chemistry  have  a  somewhat  different  meaning  than 
they  do  in  general  speech.  Chemically,  an  acid  is  a 
substance  that  turns  blue  litmus  red,  while  a  base  is 
one  that  turns  red  litmus  blue.  Acids,  it  is  true,  al- 
ways have  a  sour  taste,  but  chemists  do  not  con- 
sider that  characteristic  the  dominating  one.  Bases 
are  often  called  ALKALIS,  and  always  have  a  soapy 
feel.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric  (muriatic) 
are  among  the  best  known  acids,  tho  there  are 
many  vegetable  acids  such  as  vinegar  (acetic),  lem- 
on juice,  etc.  The  best  known  bases  are  sodium  and 
potassium  lye,  lime  water  or  slaked  lime,  and  am- 
monia. 

A  SALT  results  from  the  reaction  of  a  base  and  an 
acid,  the  process  being  called  NEUTRALIZATION. 
When  base  and  acid  are  used  in  just  the  right 
amounts,  both  disappear  and  the  resulting  salt  has 
no  effect  on  litmus  paper.  The  name  SALT  was  as- 
signed because  many  salts  resemble  table  salt.  As 
the  term  is  now  used  it  has  lost  this  early  signifi- 
cance. A  few  salts,  such  as  baking  soda,  retain  some 
acid  characteristics,  and  for  that  reason  are  called 
ACID  SALTS.  In  the  same  manner  BASIC  SALTS 
are  occasionally  found. 

A  substance  goes  into  SOLUTION  when  it  splits 
apart  into  particles  small  enough  to  insert  them- 
selves between  the  molecules  of  the  water  or  other 
solvent.  It  is  in  this  condition  that  all  substances 
absorbed  from  the  earth  during  the  process  of 
growth  make  their  way  thru  the  outer  parts  of  roots. 
Substances  that  are  too  coarse  to  dissolve,  or  are 
not  soluble  in  their  present  chemical  form,  do  not 
serve  as  a  food  for  the  reason  that  roots  cannot  ab- 
sorb them.  An  earth  substance  is  said  to  be  AVAIL- 
ABLE when  it  is  in  this  soluble  form;  otherwise  it  is 
UNAVAILABLE,  and  may  have  to  undergo  many 
changes  before  being  brought  into  the  soluble  form. 
This  is  nicely  illustrated  in  the  case  of  phosphate 
rock.  This  rock  as  it  exists  in  the  earth  is  known 
chemically  as  calcium  phosphate,  and  has  the  com- 
position Ca3  (P04)o.  It  is  in  this  form  practically  in- 
soluble, and  unavailable  for  the  use  of  plants.  If 
treated  with  much  sulphuric  acid  it  changes  its  com- 
position, being  known  as  the  primary  calcium  phos- 
phate, and  having  the  formula  Ca  (H2P04)2.  The 
case  of  calcium  carbonate  (limestone)  is  an  instance 
of  how  insoluble  substances  may  become  available 
thru  natural  reactions  taking  place.    Thru  the  re- 
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action  of  ordinary  limestone,  preleraoly  ip  a  on?>v 
divided  condition,  with  the  carbon  dioxide  of  *he  v* 
in  the  presence  of  moisture,  the  limestone  >s 
changed  into  what  is  called  acid  calcium  carbona^ 
Ca(H  C03)2.  It  is  now  quite  soluble,  and  plants 
absorb  it  easily.  Many  earth  substances  greatly 
needed  by  plants  are  in  this  way  gradually  unlocked 
from  their  insoluble  and  unusable  condition. 

That  phase  of  chemistry  that  deals  with  organic 
things  is  vitally  related  to  the  farmer,  particularly 
the  stock  raiser,  for  all  his  nutrition  problems  mus* 
in  their  last  analysis  find  their  answer  here.  The 
following  terms  are  especially  characteristic  of  this 
division  of  chemistry,  and  ought  to  be  quite  thoroly 
comprehended  by  every  progressive  farmer. 

PROTEIN  compounds  always  have  in  them  the  ele- 
ments carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  nitro- 
gen; they  differ  from  the  CARBOHYDRATES  princi- 
pally in  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  and  for  this  rea- 
son are  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  NITROGENOUS 
foods.  Among  the  best  known  proteins  are  ALBU- 
MIN (the  white  of  an  egg  is  pure  albumin),  CASEIN 
(the  curd  of  milk),  FIBRIN  (the  lean  part  of  meat), 
GLUTEN  (the  non-starchy  part  of  grains  and  vege- 
tables). Protein  foods  are  considered  to  be  the  en- 
ergy producing  foods,  and  should  be  fed  when 
strength  rather  than  fat  is  desired.  Oats  are  espe- 
cially rich  in  protein,  and  for  this  reason  are  a  bet- " 
ter  food  for  laying  hens  than  corn,  which  is  more 
fat-producing. 

The  carbohydrates  have  just  been  referred  to. 
They  contain  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Sugar  and  starch  are  the  best  examples.  Glucose, 
lactose  (milk-sugar),  cellulose,  and  dextrine  also 
belong  to  this  division  of  the  foodstuffs.  Physio- 
logically the  carbohydrates  are  accounted  the  best 
heat  and  fat  producing  foods. 

The  FATS,  also  sometimes  called  HYDROCAR- 
BONS, differ  from  the  carbohydrates  only  in  the 
amount  and  arrangement  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
For  general  purposes  the  difference  is  of  very  little 
significance. 

Aside  from  assisting  one  who  has  not  studied 
chemistry  in  the  understanding  of  frequently  ap- 
pearing terms,  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  may 
suggest  some  experiments  and  tests  that  are  useful 
to  farmers.  Consider  first  the  much  discussed  cur- 
ing of  soil  acidity.  The  general  rule  runs  about  as 
follows:  Test  samples  of  the  soil  with  moist  blue 
litmus  paper.  If  the  litmus  turns  red  the  soil  con- 
tains an  acid  and  must  be  corrected.  Any  base  or 
carbonate  will  easily  neutralize  the  acid,  but  the 
cheapest  is  limestone  (calcium  carbonate).  Three 
products  result  from  the  reaction — a  calcium  salt 
which  remains  behind  in  the  earth,  water,  and  car- 
bon dioxide,  which  escapes  into  the  air.  The  reac- 
tion on  a  very  vigorous  scale  may  be  shown  by  pour- 
ing vinegar  on  soda. 

A  perbon  unused  to  handling  limestone  may  some- 
times be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  certain  rock  is 
limestone  or  some  other  stone.    The  test  is  very 

simple.  Pour  on  the 
stone  a  few  drops  of  hy- 
drochloric acid;  if  effer- 
vescence takes  place  the 
chances  are  nine  out  of 
ten  that  the  specimen 
is  calcic  or  dolomitic 
limestone.  If  the  effer- 
vescence is  very  rapid, 
and  the  reacting  mass 
turns  green,  the  experi- 
menter may  be  very 
sure  that  he  is  working 
with  calcic  limestone — 
the  kind  most  desired 
in  fertilizing  or  neu- 
tralizing soil  acidity. 
Marl  and  chalk — forms 
of  limestone — may  by 
this  hydrochloric  acid 
test  be  distinguished 
from  white  clays. 

A  modification  of  this 
method  may  be  used  to 
determine  the  per  cent 
purity  of  crushed  lime- 
stone. Here  is  the 
method:  Weigh  out  20 
ounces  of  thoroly  dried 
stone,  place  in  a  glass 
vessel,  and  pour  over 
hydrochloric  acid,  stir- 
ring with  glass  rod  and 
adding  more  acid  until 
effervescence  has  en- 
tirely ceased.  Add  a 
little  more  acid  and  let 
stand  several  hours. 
Dry  thoroly,  and  re- 
weigh.  Compute  4-11  of 
the  residue  and  figure 
Continued  on  Page  440 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


RUSSIA  is  now  the  scene  of  the  big  act  in  the 
great  war.  Suddenly  the  Russian  Bear  has 
awakened  and  started  a  rush  against  Austria 
that  is  starting  Germany  to  ship  trainloads  of 
troops  to  the  East  front  to  check  the  Russian  ad- 
vance. Lemberg  is  the  immediate  goal  of  the  Rus- 
sians, it  is  said,  tho  the  splitting  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  forces  by  driving  a  wedge  between  them  is 
also  the  aim,  it  is  said.  Already,  the  Russian  drive 
has  swept  some  70,000  Austro-Hungarian  prisoners 
with  many  guns  and  other  booty  into  the  hands  of 
the  advancing  Russians,  while  the  campaign  only 
started  has  cost  the  Central  Powers  some  200,000 
men,  it  is  said.  Japanese  gunners  are  said  to  be 
with  the  Japanese  artillery  that  is  being  used  by 
the  Russians,  which  accounts  for  the  sudden  stif- 
fening of  the  offensive  of  the  Russians  after  the 
Austrians  and  Germans  had  dug  themselves  in  last 
fall  and  taken  all  winter  to  strengthen  their  lines 
in  a  way  that  they  thought  would  hold  till  the  end 
of  the  war.  No  longer  are  the  Russians  an  un- 
armed horde  with  no  airships  to  see  for  their 
armies  and  no  artillery  to  blast  a  path  for  thei*  men 
to  follow.  Rumors  that  Russia  now  has  20,000,000 
men  under  arms,  fighting  on  the  various  fronts  and 
drilling,  have  persisted  for  some  months.  Japan 
and  the  United  States  have  been  pouring  arms, 
ammunition,  air  craft  and  automobiles  into  Russia 
for  months  until  the  great  armies  are  at  last  fairly 
well  equipped  with  modern  equipment.  From  the 
way  Russia  has  been  sweeping  over  the  Far  East 
in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  the  past  six  months,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  that  country  is  to  be  a  deciding 
force  in  the  war  from  now  to  the  finish.  With  the 
tremendous  lines  of  thousands  of  miles  they  are 
fighting  on,  they  have  much  more  chance  of  push- 
ing back  the  Central  Powers  than  have  France, 
Belgium  and  Great  Britain  in  the  West.  Russia 
will  bear  watching  from  now  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  Their  supplies  of  men  are  almost  inexhaust- 
ible; certainly  so  as  compared  with  any  other 
country. 

Recent  official  Russian  cables  which  seem  to  be 
fairly  authentic  give  an  idea  of  the  power  of  this 
latest  Russian  drive,  as  follows: 

"Our  offensive  in  Volhynia,  Galicia  and  Bukowina 
obtained  fresh  successes  Saturday.  The  enemy 
armies  continue  to  suffer  enormous  losses  in  pris- 
oners alone.  The  fierce  attacks  of  our  troops  are 
throwing  into  our  hands  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  prisoners  and  booty  of  all  kinds,  the  exact  esti- 
mation of  which  is  as  yet  impossible.  For  instance, 
in  a  single  sector  on  the  enemy  front  we  captured 
twenty-one  searchlights,  two  convoys,  twenty-nine 
field  kitchens,  forty-seven  trains  of  machine  guns, 
12,000  poods  of  barbed  wire  (a  pood  is  equivalent 
to  thirty-six  pounds),  1,000  concrete  planks,  7,000,- 
000  cubes  of  concrete,  10,000  poods  of  coal,  enor- 
mous depots  of  ammunition,  and  quantities  of  arms 
and  other  material.    In  another  sector  we  captured 


30,000  rifle  cartridges,  300  boxes  of  machine  gun 
cartridges,  200  boxes  of  hand  grenades,  1,000  rifles, 
four  machine  guns,  two  range  finders,  and  a  port- 
able pump  for  the  extraction  of  drinking  water.  The 
capture  of  such  enormous  war  materials  prepared 
by  the  enemy  for  various  operations  affords  proof 
of  how  opportune  was  our  coup.    During  Satur- 


V\  here  the  RuHMian  Offensive  Has  Suddenly 
Keen  Revived  With  Sneh  Power  That  Lemberg 
Seem*  Certain  to  Fall  Into  RiiNNian  Hands 
Again,  and  a  Wedge  Threatens  to  Divide  the 
Austrian-Hungarian  Armies  From  the  German 
Forces,  to  Say  Nothing  of  Pulling  the  German 
Offensive  Away  From  Verdun  on  the  West  Be- 
fore a  Victory  Is  Gained.  1,  2,  3,  4 — The  Urive 
That  Is  Turning  the  Austrian  Armies  Back 
Onto  the  Plains  of  Hungary;  Czcrnowltz  Taken 


day's  fighting  we  took  prisoner  one  general,  409  of- 
ficers and  35,100  soldiers.  We  also  captured  thirty 
guns,  thirteen  machine  guns,  and  five  bomb  throw- 
ers. This  makes  the  total  trophies  in  the  recent 
operations  one  general,  1,649  officers,  and  more  than 
108,000  soldiers  and  124  guns,  180  machine  guns, 
and  fifty-eight  bomb  throwers. 

VERDUN  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  tho 
before  the  Russian  offensive  developed  to  such 
proportions  it  looked  as  tho  this  great  battle 
would  put  Verdun  into  German  hands  in  another  ten 
days.  Fort  Vaux  has  been  taken  by  German  forces 
after  terrific  slaughter,  and  the  village  of  Hooge  has 
also  been  taken  by  the  Germans  in  spite  of  con- 
tinuous French  counter  attacks.  Whether  enough 
men  will  be  shifted  by  Germany  to  the  east  front  to 
stop  the  Russians  to  prevent  their  taking  Verdun 
after  they  have  promised  their  people  this  victory 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  French  were  apparently 
willing  to  let  them  have  it  for  the  price  they  were 
paying,  tho  now  they  may  begin  retaking  the  ground 
lost,  or  even  develop  a  big  offensive  to  cooperate 
with  the  Russian  effort. 

RUSSIA  is  also  getting  under  way  to  regain 
the  territory  lost  to  the  north  of  the  Pripet 
marshes  to  Riga,  their  Baltic  port,  it  is  un- 
derstood, and  Hindenburg's  German  armies  will 
soon  be  on  the  defensive,  it  is  expected.  One  reason 
for  the  recent  German  fleet  action  was  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  fleet  in  cooperation  with  the 
land  forces  to  take  Riga  and  then  to  conduct  oper- 
ations against  Petrograd  by  both  land  and  water, 
it  is  claimed.  If  Russia's  fleet  can  land  troops  be- 
hind the  German  lines  at  Riga,  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  clear  this  section  and  force  the 
Germans  back,  as  the  fleet  cooperation  on  the  Black 
Sea  aided  in  taking  Erzerum  in  Turkey. 

IN  THE  Balkans  the  Austro-Hungarians  have 
been  successfully  attacking  the  Italian  positions 
in  front  of  the  port  of  Avlona  on  the  Adriatic. 
There  have  been  no  further  developments  reported 
in  the  Bulgarian  invasion  of  Greek  territory  near 
Saloniki.  A  Saloniki  dispatch  to  the  radio  agency 
says  that  fleets  of  the  Allies  are  bombarding  the 
southern  Bulgarian  coast  from  Port  Lagos  to 
Dedeaghatch.  The  population  is  fleeing  inland,  the 
dispatch  says. 

As  to  Armenia  the  Turks  report  having  driven 
back  the  Russian  center  over  a  front  of  twenty-five 
miles. 

ITALY  has  apparently  stopped  the  Austrian  drive 
in  the  Trentino,  and  is  slowly  regaining  some 
of  the  ground  so  quickly  lost  after  a  year's  slow 
advance.  The  Russian  advance  from  the  other 
side  has  probably  had  much  to  do  with  slowing 
down  the  Austrian-Hungarian  advance  against 
Italv. 


Wr«li»n,  W»er  Four  Months'  Ilnttle.  The  Lines  Show  the  Slow  hut  Consistent  Gains  of  the  Germans  in  the  Greatest  Battle  of  History,  and  Which  Has  Already 
'  i»l  'lore  I  ban  n  Half  Million  Soldiers  on  lloth  Sldesi  Probably  Three-quarters  of  a  Million  Permanently  Put  Out  of  Commission.  To  the  North  and  Fast  of 
the  i  ity  nt  Vrriliin  th<-  <.<-rmans  Are  Slowly  Working  l'p  the  Slopes  Under  the  Terrific  Artillery  Fire  of  the  French,  and  Are  Less  Than  Six  Miles  From 
the  Coveted  <  Ity,  W  hich  Has  ileen  Promised  the  Gerninn  Population  Many  Weeks  Ago 
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LIVESTOCK  MEN  ORGANIZE 


New  Packing-houses 

TWO  new  packing-houses  will  be  built  in  South 
Carolina  as  the  result  of  the  recent  hog 
census  taken  by  Government  demonstration 
workers.  Figures  collected  show  that  since  1910 
the  number  of  mature  hogs  has  doubled.  The  cen- 
sus was  taken  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  the 
State,  making  the  reports  reasonably  accurate.  The 
figures  show  that  more  than  800,000  hogs  were 
raised  last  year.  Of  this  number  more  than  600,000 
were  used  for  home  consumption  and  200,000  sold. 
At  Orangeburg,  where  one  of  the  plants  will  be  lo- 
cated, $50,000  was  subscribed  in  a  few  minutes  by 
the  business  men  of  the  city.  It  is  likely  that  the 
other  packing  plant  will  be  located  at  Greenville. 

U.  S.  May  Aid  Horsemen 

SENATOR  PITTMAN  of  Nebraska  recently  intro- 
duced a  bill  appropriating  $200,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  pure-bred  stallions  by  the  United  States 
Government,  which  would  be  lent  the  owners  of 
sound  mares  thruout  the  country,  with  a  view  of 
improving  the  stock  of  horses  available  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Representative  Scully  of  New  Jer- 
sey introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  House.  Accord- 
ing to  a  census  recently  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  of  the 
24,000,000  horses  in  the  United  States  less  than 
250,000  are  fit  for  military  purposes.  Army  experts 
say  that  this  supply  would  last  only  a  few  months 
in  case  of  hostilities. 

Minnesota  Farmers  Meet 

DEAN  C.  F.  CURTISS  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
of  Agriculture  spoke  at  the  recent  annual 
summer  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association  held  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  Red  River  Development  Association  at  De- 
troit, Minn.  The  Red  River  association  has  been  do- 
ing much  to  encourage  better  farming  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  meeting  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  the  Red  River  men  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  some  experts  from  other  States,  as 
well  as  prominent  speakers  of  Minnesota.  A.  J. 
Lovejoy  of  Illinois,  a  director  of  the  International 
Show,  and  one  of  the  leading  hog  men  in  the  coun- 
try, spoke  on  "Profitable  Pork  Production." 

Illinois  Association  Acts 

AT  A  RECENT  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
State  Livestock  Association  of  Illinois  it  was 
decided  to  ask  the  railroads  to  suspend  the 
practice  of  charging  full  fare  for  caretakers  of  pure- 
bred stock  in  less  than  car  lots.  Action  will  be 
taken  toward  attempting  to  have  the  price  of  hogs 
dying  en  route  to  market  increased  by  the  rendering 
companies.  An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  have 
the  railroads  of  the  State  refund  to  farmers  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  charged  for  cleaning  and  disin- 
fecting stock  cars  previous  to  the  ruling  of  the  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  reducing  the  charges. 

Cooperative  Packing  Plant 

THE  Farmers'  Cooperative  Packing  Company 
has  purchased  the  Schmuss  packing  plant 
at  Rockford,  111.  The  farmers'  company  was 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $400,000. 
The  sale  of  stock  in  the  enterprise  is  limited  to 
five  shares  to  one  person,  and  a  campaign  has  been 
started  to  interest  the  farmers  of  Winnebago,  Boone 
and  adjoining  counties  in  the  proposition.  Much  of 
the  stock  has  already  been  sold,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  full  amount  of  the  capital  stock  will  be 
subscribed. 

Red  Clover  Imports 

ABOUT  one-third  of  the  red  clover  seed  used  in 
this  country  during  the  year  of  1916  will  be 
imported,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  im- 
ported seed  will  come  chiefly  from  Italy  and  France, 
where  big  stocks  are  available.  New  records  for 
importation  will  be  made,  the  department  says,  for 
the  total  already  has  gone  past  the  previous  high- 
water  mark  for  red  clover  seed. 

N.  D.  Judging  Contest 

PHILIP  SCHUYLER,  a  student  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Agricultural  College,  won  first  prize  in 
the  judging  contest  held  the  last  day  of  the 
Short  Course  in  agriculture.  Sixty  dollars  were 
awarded  in  prizes  for  the  event.  The  Short 
Course  prizes  were  awarded  to  K.  Gransdahl,  E. 
Larson  and  Theo.  Northrup,  respectively. 


THE  Livestock  Shippers'  Protective 
League  was  organized  at  the  recent 
Uniform  Livestock  Contract  Committee 
meeting  held  in  Chicago.  The  object  of  the 
organization  is  to  represent  and  to  protect 
the  livestock  interests  of  the  nation.  The 
home  office  of  the  association,  which  is  open 
to  all  livestock  interests,  will  be  in  Chicago. 
It  was  voted  to  make  eligible  to  membership 
livestock  organizations,  stock  raisers,  ship- 
pers, national  and  State  railroad  and  corpo- 
ration commissions,  livestock  exchanges, 
packers  and  slaughterers  of  livestock  who  are 
shippers  of  livestock  or  livestock  products. 
It  is  a  gigantic  organization  to  fight  the  rail- 
roads in  behalf  of  the  producers  and  other 
phases  of  livestock  industry.  The  new  asso- 
ciation will  represent  all  phases  of  the  busi- 
ness, enabling  concerted  action  to  put  down 
any  proposed  railroad  laws  that  will  hurt 
the  business,  it  is  claimed. 

Officers  elected:  Chairman,  Col.  Ike  T. 
Pryor,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  member  of  the 
American  National  Livestock  Association; 
First  Vice  Chairman,  J.  H.  Mercer,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Livestock 
Association;  Second  Vice  Chairman,  J.  H. 
Henderson,  Des  Moines,  la.,  member  State 
Railroad  Commission;  temporary  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Edward  F.  Keefer,  Chicago  Live- 
stock Exchange  and  State  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation of  Illinois;  Attorney,  Samuel  H. 
Cowan,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

The  representation  of  the  various  interests 
will  have  voting  power  as  follows:  Shippers, 
four-fifteenths;  packers,  four-fifteenths;  ex- 
changes, three-fifteenths;  wool  growers,  one- 
fifteenth;  State  associations,  three-fifteenths. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  packers  have  as 
much  voice  as  the  shippers,  the  combined 
strength  of  the  farmers'  interests  controls  the 
organization. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  start  ac- 
tion to  obtain  a  uniform  livestock  contract,  as 
stated  in  these  columns  recently.  Concerted 
action  was  the  need,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
hear  all  sides  before  a  contract  could  be 
drawn  up  that  would  represent  all  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  way  of  valuation,  etc. 

The  Cummins  amendment  eliminating  lim- 
ited liability  for  livestock  carriers  was  heart- 
ily indorsed  by  the  organization. 


Nebraska  Cattle  Men  Meet 

MORE  than  200  livestock  feeders  and  producers 
of  Nebraska  attended  the  annual  beef  pro- 
ducers' day  at  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  experiments  of  the  college  on  the  profit- 
able production  of  beef  cattle  were  told  the  farmers 
by  Professor  Gramlich,  and  the  various  phases  of 
the  business  were  discussed  at  length.  "Livestock 
Markets"  were  discussed  by  E.  L.  Burke  of  Omaha, 
vice  chairman  of  the  marketing  committee  of  the 
American  National  Livestock  Association.  He 
urged  action  by  the  stockmen  to  secure  better  live- 
stock markets. 

Elmendorf  Farm  Sold 

IT  IS  reported  that  a  syndicate  of  business  men 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  purchased  the  Elmendorf 
Farm,  one  of  the  leading  pure-bred  dairy  farms 
in  the  South.  It  is  stated  that  the  land  will  be  cut 
up  into  small  estates  of  100  acres  each,  and  sold 
according  to  contract  that  a  certain  method  of  farm- 
ing will  be  practiced.  A  community  farm  will  thus 
be  established  on  the  plot,  as  well  as  a  gigantic 
amusement  park. 

Encourage  Dairying  in  Texas 

BUSINESS  men  of  Houston,  Texas,  have  raised 
a  fund  of  $100,000  to  be  loaned  to  farmers  for 
the  purchase  of  dairy  cattle.  High-grade  cows 
will  be  purchased  and  distributed  to  the  farmers 
along  the  coast.  The  money  will  be  loaned  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  The  bankers  of  the  city  were 
among  the  contributors. 

Tennessee  Farmers  Convene 

MORE  than  4,000  farmers  attended  the  forty- 
third  annual  convention  of  the  East  Ten- 
nessee Farmers'  Association  held  recently  on 

the  grounds  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Knoxville. 
The  convention  lasted  three  days.  Carl  S.  Vrooman, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  addressed  the 
farmers  on  rural  credits  and  urged  cooperation  in 
all  farm  business  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 


Farming  Business  News 

The  annual   meeting  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 

Association  was  held  in  Detroit  on  June  7. 

*  *  » 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Hamilton  County, 
Iowa,  have  issued  a  contract  for  $20,000  for  road 

work  in  that  county. 

*  *  * 

The  second  annual  West  Kentucky  Agricultural 
Fair  will  be  held  at  Henderson,  August  1  to  5. 
Liberal  premiums  will  be  offered. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Alexander  County, 
(HI.)  Farm  Bureau,  committees  were  appointed  to 
obtain  as  many  members  as  possible. 

*  *  * 

West  Virginia  fruit  growers  have  used  smudge 
pots  successfully  during  the  last  two  months.  The 
growers  in  the  eastern  belt  had  the  most  success. 

*  *  * 

The  Certified  Milk  Producers'  Association  of 
America  held  its  annual  convention  in  Long  Island, 
June  1  and  2.    Problems  relating  to  the  business 

were  thoroly  discussed. 

V       *  ♦ 

Harrison  County,  N.  Y.,  farmers  have  planted 
about  500  acres  of  soy  beans.  Two  years  ago  not 
more  than  ten  acres  of  this  plant  were  grown  in  the 
entire  county.    Last  year  fifty  acres  were  planted. 

*  *  * 

E.  M.  Hall  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly-known Shorthorn  breeders  in  the  country,  was 
burned  to  death  recently  while  attempting  to  save 
the  life  of  his  aged  mother  when  fire  attacked  their 
home. 

*  *  * 

Former  Governor  Stubbs  of  Kansas  was  a  heavy 
buyer  at  the  annual  Wisconsin  Breeders'  Sale  at 
Watertown,  Wis.  He  spent  $9,000  for  blooded  Hol- 
steins,  the  highest  price  being  $950  for  a  3-month- 
old  bull. 

»    *  * 

J.  R.  Clarke,  director  of  the  junior  contests  for 
the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  that 
prizes  for  the  boys'  corn  contests  have  been  offered 
in  every  county  in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 

six  counties. 

*  *  * 

R.  G.  Phillips,  secretary  of  the  International 
Apple  Shippers'  Association,  says  that  the  executive 
committee  has  made  arrangements  to  hold  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  New  York, 
August  16  to  18. 

>  *    *  * 

V.  M.  Emmert,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  later  a  farmer  in  Texas,  has  been 
selected  as  Agricultural  Agent  for  McPherson 
County,  Kans.  This  is  the  thirteenth  county  in  the 
State  to  employ  an  agent. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of  northwest  Texas 
assembled  at  Mt.  Pleasant  recently  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  organizing  an  association  to  market 
their  products  direct.  Standardization  and  the 
adoption  of  a  pack  are  planned. 

*  *  * 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm 
Contest  at  Ft.  Atkinson,  four  days  were  spent  in 
Waukesha,  Fond  du  Lac,  Eau  Claire  and  Barron 
Counties.  A  representative  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department  joined  in  the  trip,  making  it  of  especial 

interest  to  the  women. 

*  *  * 

The  Grant  County,  Minn.,  Farm  Bureau  Associa- 
tion was  recently  organized  at  a  meeting  of  the 
farmers  of  that  county.  More  than  160  farmers 
joined  the  association  at  the  inaugural  meeting, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  number  will  be  raised 
to  500  before  long. 

*  *  • 

Under  the  direction  of  County  Agent  Lyman  of 
Lawrence  County,  S.  D.,  there  has  been  printed  a 
farmers'  exchange  bulletin,  in  which  are  listed  farm 
products  which  are  for  sale  or  trade  by  the  farmers 
of  the  county.    Thirty-three  separate  notices  were 

run  in  the  first  edition. 

*  •  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Henderson  County  (Ky.) 
Wool  Growers'  Association  more  than  6,000  pounds 
of  wool  were  pledged  to  the  organization.  It  is  be- 
lieved, because  of  the  efforts  of  the  association, 
that  the  county  will  produce  double  that  amount 
this  year. 

*  •  * 

The  Tri-State  Milk  Producers*  Association  was 

organized  recently  by  forty  dairy  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  President,  J.  B. 
Atkinson;  vice  president,  Elmer  Nichol;  secretary- 
treasurer,  E.  W.  Coffield. 
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STERILE  SERUM  AT  LAST 

Vaccination  Need  No  Longer  Produce  A  bscesses  and  Cysts 


TO  ASSERT  that  "There  Is  Nothing  New 
Under  the  Sun,"  no  longer  applies  in  these 
days  of  scientific  progress.  Ten  years  ago, 
when  the  announcement  was  made  from  Washing- 
ton, and  indorsed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, that  Dorset,  Niles  and  McBryde  of  that  de- 
partment had  discovered  a  serum  which  would  pro- 
tect and  immunize  hogs  against  hog  cholera,  it  was 
hailed  with  acclaim  thru  the  hog-producing 
country. 

For  many  years  the  problem  of 
hog  cholera  control  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  biological  in- 
vestigators, and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  had  been  expended 
in  experiments  and  investigations  in 
the  hope  of  developing  a  cure  for 
the  scourge.  A  "cure"  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  but  we  have  in  hog 
cholera  serum  the  only  known  posi- 
tive preventive  or  immunizing  agent. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
process  of  producing  hog  cholera  se- 
rum as  developed  by  Dorset  and  his 
collaborators,  as  its  general  method 
of  preparation  is  fairly  well  under- 
stood by  most  swine  growers. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the 
discovery  of  hog  cholera  serum  the 
country,  fortunately,  experienced  a 
period  of  comparative  freedom  from 
the  scourge,  and  this  afforded  time 
for  the  building  of  serum  plants,  and 
for  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of 
"how  best  to  administer  the  treat- 
ment. 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years 
a  large  number  of  serum-producing 
plants  have  been  erected  within  the 
United  States,  and  this  is  especially 
true  as  regards  the  number  which 
have  been  built  in  the  great  "corn- 
and-hog"  States.  A  great  many  se- 
rum plants  were  built  adjacent  to 
the  large  packing  centers,  and  hog 
cholera  serum  production  soon  be- 
came a  lucrative  business. 

Hog  cholera  serum  as  generally 
prepared   is  not   sterile.  Sterility 


By  H.  T.  Morgan 

as  applied  to  serums,  antitoxins  and  vaccines, 
means  but  one  thing — freedom  from  bacterial  germs 
or  other  contamination.  The  blood  as  drawn  from 
the  serum-producing  animal  is  invariably  contami- 
nated and  subsequent  handling  in  "defibrination" 
allows  for  additional  contamination,  up  to  the 
time  the  preservative  is  added,  varying  in  degree 


Even  With  the  Best  of  Serum,  Applied  b>  Government  Experts  Vnder  the 
Most  Sanitary  Conditions  Possible,  Abscesses  Occurred  In  1.27  Per  Cent  of 
the  Hogs  Treated.  Vnder  Average  Conditions  There  Were,  No  Doubt,  a  Good 
Many  More.    With  Sterile  Serum,  None  Need  Occur 


with  the  amount  of  care  exercised  in  its  prepara- 
tion. Even  tho  it  is  possible  to  obtain  sterile  blood 
from  a  serum-p-oducing  hog,  this  can  only  be  said 
of  experimental  trials,  and  in  producing  hog  chol- 
era serum  (defibrinated  blood  from  a  hyper-im- 
muned  hog),  in  a  practical  way,  the  question  of 
sterility  must  be  entirely  sacrificed. 

Swine  raisers  have  come  to  place  great  reliance 
upon  the  efficiency  of  hog  cholera  serum  because 
they  understand  that  it  affords  protection.  In 
many  localities  confidence  has  been 
severely  shaken  because  of  the  un- 
fortunate results  which  have  some- 
times followed  the  use  of  contami- 
nated serum.  Farmers  realize  more 
than  ever  before  the  importance  of 
sanitation  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
control  of  hog  cholera.  They  also  re- 
alize that  in  many  instances  the  un- 
fortunate results  following  the  ad- 
ministration of  serum  should  be  at- 
tributed to  the  unsanitary,  improper 
or  careless  methods  of  administra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
learned  that  even  when  every  sani- 
tary precaution  had  been  observed, 
a  large  number  of  abscesses  and 
cysts  have  resulted  from  the  use  of 
serum,  causing  heavy  loss  to  the 
owner.  Abscesses  are  caused  by  in- 
fection from  certain  germs  or  bac- 
teria, and  cysts  are  usually  due  to 
the  slow  or  incomplete  absorption  of 
serum. 

With  the  above  brief  statement  of 
conditions  which  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  certain  diseases  and  to  the 
causes  of  abscesses  and  cysts,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  better  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  recent  discov- 
ery of  a  process  of  refining  and 
sterilizing  hog  cholera  serum. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  "old-process"  serum  and 
the  refined  and  sterile  serum,  Dr. 
Reichel,  the  developer  of  the  process, 
used  the  following  very  striking 
simile.  He  said:  "Let  defibrinated 
blood  (the  ordinary  hog  cholera 
Continued  on  Page  440 


County  Agenting  in  Virginia 

Some  Phases  of  the  Work  Which  Is  Being  Done  in  Lee  County 


THE  work  of  a  County  Demonstration  Agent 
begins  where  the  work  of  progress  has  been 
most  neglected.  An  Agent  goes  into  a  coun- 
ty filled  with  enthusiasm  to  assist  his  brother  farm- 
er in  all  things  pertaining  to  his  welfare  and  it 
requires  several  months  for  him  to  become  enough 
familiar  with  the  conditions  in  his  county  to  plan 
the  work  he  is  to  begin  emphasizing.  His  work 
being  planned  for  pushing  the  most  important  ac- 
tivities which  have  been  neglected  by  the  farmer, 
the  Agent  begins  to  create  the  desire  by  becoming 
a  representative  of  the  progressive  idea  he  has  to 
instill  in  the  minds  of  his  people.  Every  known 
method  is  adapted  to  make  his  plan  become 
effective. 

The  demonstration  work  began  in  Lee  County, 
Virginia,  in  February,  1914,  and  as  in  all  other 
counties  the  Demonstration  Agent  had  to  become 
familiar  with  conditions.  From  community  to  com- 
munity the  Agent  traveled,  closely  observing  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  development  of  each  sec- 
tion. What  were  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
Demonstration  Agent? 

The  cooperative  extension  work  of  Virginia  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  conditions  among  the 
breeders  of  pure-bred  Hereford  cattle  in  Lee  County 
and  ere  long  the  most  remote  southwest  county 
will  take  its  rank  in  the  Old  Mother  State  and 
station  itself  in  the  first  place  for  pure-bred  Here- 
ford production. 

When  the  demonstration  work  started  in  Lee 
County  over  150  registered  Hereford  cattle  were 
found.  These  cattle  had  been  purchased  by  the 
progressive  farmers  from  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Iowa 
and  Indiana  "White  Face"  breeders  and  the  pedi- 
grees show  that  their  ancestry  dates  back  to  many 
prize-winning  sires  and  dams  that  sold  for  large 
sums.  Hence,  the  pure-bred  Herefords  grazing 
on  the  rich  bluegrass  pastures  of  Lee  County  are 
among  the  best  raised  in  America.  Calves  from 
»!.»•  .•  |/'jr<-  \,v<\  ';iUI<-  I. ;>;■'■  h':':n  placed  in  fill  pails 
of  the  county  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  small 


By  Wm.  H.  Burruss 

herd  of  grade  steers  without  seeing  a  majority  of 
"White  Face"  characteristics.  Prices  paid  for  the 
pure-bred  sires  to  lead  the  grade  herds  were  com- 
paratively small;  hence  the  necessity  for  coopera- 
tive advertising. 

Between  the  Hereford  breeders  of  the  county 
there  was  but  little  cooperation  until  last  February. 
The  County  Agent  had  gotten  the  breeders  en- 
thused with  the  spirit  of  association  work  and  with 
the  able  assistance  of  John  R.  Hutcheson,  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Specialist  of  the  Virginia  Extension 
Service,  an  association  was  formed  which  has  as 
its  chief  object  the  cooperation  of  the  members  for 
the  advancement  of  the  breed  thruout  the  State. 
The  members  expect  to  purchase  all  necessary  con- 
centrated feeds  that  are  not  grown  on  their  farms 
together.  They  will  advertise  and  sell  all  surplus 
stock  at  some  place  in  the  county  every  year.  They 
will  have  balanced  rations  for  the  "White  Faces" 
worked  out  by  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Virginia  and  follow  instructions 
for  feeding  and  caring  for  these  animals. 

This  fall,  September  18,  tha  first  sale  of  the  Lee 
County  Hereford  Breeders'  Association  will  take 
place  at  Jonesville.  The  sale  is  to  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  County  Fair.  Lee  County  ships 
about  15,000  cattle  to  the  various  markets  every 
year.  This  shows,  according  to  statistics,  that  Lee 
County  is  producing  as  many  cattle  as  the  whole 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

There  has  been  but  little  spraying  done  in  the 
county  and  one  can  well  imagine  the  condition  in 
which  fruit  trees  are  found  when  diseases  have 
been  allowed  to  work  without  any  measures  being 
applied  to  eradicate  them.  In  many  sections  the 
home  orchard  had  been  totally  destroyed  and  the 
owner  had  quit  trying  to  grow  fruit.  In  other  sec- 
tions, while  not  quite  as  seriously  affected,  dis- 


eases were  rapidly  making  their  appearance,  which 
meant  a  gradual  process  of  destroying.  The 
Demonstration  Agent  gave  instructions  for  the 
treatment  of  these  many  diseases  and  demonstra- 
tion orchards  were  started  for  combating  the 
enemies.  The  results  obtained  from  demonstration 
orchards  of  last  year  have  induced  a  number  of 
farmers  to  have  their  orchards  sprayed  with  fungi- 
cides and  insecticides.  In  one  neighborhood  a 
sprayer  was  purchased  and  an  operator  went  from 
orchard  to  orchard  spraying  the  trees.  Several 
thousand  trees  were  sprayed  by  this  one  man  and 
it  will  be  followed  by  committees  purchasing  spray- 
ing outfits  cooperatively  to  push  this  important 
activity. 

This  year  the  County  Agent  gave  lectures  at  six 
high  schools  on  the  subject  of  the  care  of  fruit 
trees.  After  the  lecture  the  children  were  taken  to 
an  orchard  and  given  practical  demonstrations  in 
spraying  and  pruning  fruit  trees.  These  meetings 
were  advertised  several  weeks  before  the  demon- 
stration was  given  and  farmers  came  out  to  see 
the  operation  conducted.  Children  were  given  the 
spray  and  taught  how  to  do  the  work  for  them- 
selves. This  work  witli  boys  is  interesting  and  it 
will  give  wonderful  results  in  years  to  come. 

Lee  County,  on  account  of  the  proximity  to  mar- 
ket found  at  the  coal  mines  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county,  is  a  good  place  to  profitably  grow  fruits. 
The  great  question  concerning  the  grower  of  how  to 
properly  manage  an  orchard  will  soon  be  solved. 
The  fruit  growers  will  in  the  future  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, and  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station.  The 
information  from  these  sources  will  be  delivered  in 
the  orchard  by  the  State  Horticultural  Specialist 
and  the  County  Demonstration  Agent. 


It  really  does  not  cost  much  to  have  the  home 
grounds  on  the  farm  attractive. 
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Hen  and  Chicken  Coops 

PURPOSE — Chicken  coops  are  needed  wherever 
chickens  are  raised.    This  problem  will  meet 
with  approval  in  almost  any  shop.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  getting  the  size  which  will  be 
best  for  the  hen  and  chickens,  and  most  economical 
in  lumber. 

A-shaped  Coop 

MATERIAL — Cheap  grade  of  pine  or  old  lumber 
of  any  kind. 

One  piece  %"xl2"xl0'. 

One  piece  %"xl2"xT. 

Two  laths  or  strips  %"xl%"x2'6". 
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A  number  of  6d.  common  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 

(1)  Four  pieces  y8"xl2"x2'6"  for  roof. 

(2)  Two  laths  %"xl%"x2'6"  for  roof. 

(3)  One  piece  %  "xl2"x3'  for  lower  back  piece. 

(4)  One  piece  7/8"xl2"xl'6"  for  upper  back  piece. 

(5)  One  piece  each  of  %"xl%"x3',  2'6",  I'll" 

and  1'4"  for  front  strips. 

(6)  One  piece  %"x6"x9"  for  upper  front  strip. 

(7)  Four    pieces    %"x2%"x2'   for   inner  cross 

braces. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  guage,  rule,  pencil,  T-bevel, 
and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Saw  the  10'  board  into  four  pieces 
2'6"  long.  Set  the  T-bevel  on  the  square  at  an 
angle  of  1%"  to  2".  (See  illustration  on  Plate  II.) 
Bevel  the  ends  of  the  roof  boards  to  the  angle  set 
on  the  T-bevel.  Using  the  same  angle,  saw  the 
back  boards  mentioned  in  No.  3  and  No.  4  in  bill 
of  stock.  Also  saw  out  and  cut  to  slant  No.  5  and 
No.  6.  Pieces  in  No.  7  in  bill  of  stock  are  used 
merely  as  nail  ties  to  keep  the  coop  from  part- 
ing in  the  middle. 

ASSEMBLY — Nail  the  roof  boards  to  the  cross 
ties  first.  Fit  the  two  parts  together  and  nail  at 
the  top.    Nail  on  the  lower  back  piece,  then  the 


upper  and  lastly  the  front  strips,  using  the  meas- 
urements shown  in  the  drawing.  The  laths  are 
to  keep  rain  from  running  thru  the  cracks  be- 
tween the  two  boards.  Nail  all  pieces  securely,  as 
the  coop  is  likely  to  be  moved  often. 

Box  Coop 

MATERIAL — Same  wood  as  in  A-shaped  coop. 

One  piece  %"xl2"xl4'. 

One  piece  %"x8"xl4'. 

Two  laths  or  strips  %"xl%"x3'. 

A  number  of  6d.  and  8d.  common  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— The  bill  of  stock  may  be 
made  out  by  the  pupil.  Material  may  be  saved  by 
making  piece  A  from  the  piece  sawed  off  of  the 
board  just  below  it. 

TOOLS — Same  as  for  A-shaped  coop. 

DIRECTIONS— The  board  %"xl2"xl4'  will  make 
the  three  roof  boards  and  the  lower  board  on  each 
side.  Saw  these  roof  boards  to  proper  lengths.  The 
remaining  pieces  are  made  from  the  8"  board.  A 
side  may  be  made  with  the  12"  board  mentioned 
above  and  the  8"  board.  To  do  this  lay  the  12" 
board  and  8"  board  together,  measure  up  14"  from 
one  end  and  24"  on  the  other.  Connect  these  two 
points  and  saw  the  line.  Piece  A  shown"  in  the 
drawing  may  be  made  from  the  piece  just  sawed 
off.  The  back  is  made  in  two  pieces  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.    Rip  out  the  front  pieces. 

ASSEMBLY— Make  the  sides  first.    Nail  the  two 


nail  ties,  B  and  C,  at  the  front  to  hold  the  three 
pieces  together.  Do  not  nail  at  the  back,  as  the 
back  pieces  will  break  joints.  Nail  the  back  boards 
to  the  sides,  then  nail  on  the  front  strips,  spacing 
them  to  correspond  to  the  figures  in  the  drawing. 
To  make  the  roof  boards  project  over  the  ends 


somewhat  and  give  a  good  appearance,  spread  the 
roof  boards         when  nailing  them  on.  This 
crack  will  be  covered  by  the  strips.   Give  the  coop 
two  good  coats  of  paint. 

More  Corn  Club  Problems 

10.  "Were  he  to  get  75  cents  per  peck  for  his  seed 
corn,  what  would  he  receive  for  the  corn  in  the 
ninth  problem?  „ 

11.  A  Union  County  boy  produced  62  bushels  of 
corn,  worth  $1  per  bushel;  the  land  rent  was  $5; 
preparation  and  cultivation,  $12.75;  fertilizer  and 
manure,  $26;  harvesting,  $3.25.  What  was  his  net 
profit?    What  the  cost  per  bushel  of  the  corn? 

12.  A  corn  club  boy  wants  to  use  $10  (amount  al- 
lowed to  purchase  commercial  fertilizer)  to  buy  acid 
phosphate  and  cottonseed  meal;  acid  is  selling  at 
$20  per  ton  and  cottonseed  meal  at  $40.  Dividing 
his  money  equally,  how  much  of  each  can  he  buy? 

13.  How  many  pounds  of  16  per  cent  acid  phos- 
phate and  cottonseed  meal  analyzing  7V£  per  cent 
animonia  would  be  required  to  make  a  ton  of  8-3 
fertilizer  (8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  3  per  cent 
ammonia)  ? 

14.  If  nitrate  of  soda  Is  selling  for  $70  per  ton, 

how  much  will  $6  purchase? 

15.  How  many  pounds  each  of  phosphoric  acid, 
potash  and  ammonia  In  a  ton  of  8-4-4  fertilizer? 
What  is  the  total  amount  or  plant  food?  (8  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  4  per  cent  ammonia  and  4  per 
cent  potash.) 

16.  Green  crimson  clover  contains  %  of  1  per  cent 
ammonia.  A  good  growth  of  crimson  clover  will 
produce  about  4  tons  of  green  clover  per  acre.  When 
ammonia  is  worth  20  cents  per  pound,  what  would 
the  ammonia  in  a  4-ton  crop  of  clover  be  worth? 

17.  A  corn  club  boy  produces  8,472  pounds  of 
shelled  corn  upon  his  acre,  but  upon  moisture  de- 
termination It  is  found  to  contain  20  per  cent  mois- 
ture. How  many  bushels  of  dry  shelled  corn,  10  per 
cent  moisture,  did  he  make? 

18.  A  boy  in  Buncombe  County  produced  6,243 
pounds  of  ear  corn  per  acre;  100  pounds  in  the  ear 
shells  out  85  pounds  of  shelled  corn.  How  many 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  (56  pounds  to  the  bushel) 
does  he  make? 

19.  A  Wake  County  boy  produced  14  wagon  loads 
of  corn  upon  his  acre:  the  loads  (corn  and  wagon) 
averaged  2,350  pounds;  the  wagon  weighs  1,300 
pounds.  How  many  bushels  of  shelled  corn  did  he 
produce,  provided  the  corn  shelled  out  85  per  cent 
grain? 

20.  A  boy  who  had  not  been  in  the  club  used  a 
bull-tongue  plow  to  cultivate  his  corn,  going  six 
times  to  the  row.  A  Nash  County  Corn  Club  boy 
used  a  riding  cultivator,  working  a  row  at  each 
trip  across  the  field.  It  took  one  hour  to  go  over 
the  acre,  one  trip  to  the  row.  Each  cultivated  his 
corn  three  times.  Valuing  the  horse's  time  at  5c 
per  hour,  and  boy's  time  at  10c  per  hour,  how  much 
does  It  cost  each  to  cultivate  his  acre? 
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Teaches  Girls  to  Market 


Michigan's  Spud  Champion 

THE  object  of  growing  these  potatoes  is  to 
improve  ourselves,  our  farms,  and  our  com- 
munity. So  far  we  have  succeeded  fairly 
well.  First,  I  put  on  ten  loads  of  barnyard  manure, 
then  I  plowed  my  ground  early  so  as  to  get  ahead 
of  the  weeds,  since  half  of  the  job  is  to  eradicate 
them.  About  a  week  later  I  dragged  the  plot  and 
continued  it  until  potato  planting  time,  which  gave 
me  a  clean  seed  bed,  also  conserved  more  of  the 
moisture  which  the  potato  plant  would  need  later. 
Then,  a  few  days  before  planting,  I  broadcasted  and 
harrowed  in  250  pounds  of  blackbone  2:8:10  ferti- 
lizer. 

I  planted  eight  bushels  of  Rural  New  Yorkers,  be- 
ing careful  to  select  those  free  from  disease  and 
true  to  type.  June  1  I  planted  my  potatoes  and 
directly  after  planting  I  harrowed  the  ground,  re- 
peating the  operation  every  five  days  so  as  to  make 
a  dust  mulch. 

My  potatoes  were  up  in  three  weeks,  after  which 
I  took  a  hand  potato  planter  and  planted  a  hand- 
ful of  fertilizer  -  alongside  of  each  hill,  which 
■eemed  to  make  them  thrive  better.  I  then  gave 
them  four  deep  cultivations  and  three  shallow  ones. 
The  reason  for  the  shallow  ones  was  to  save  the 
fine  roots  just  starting  beneath  the  surface.  On 
August  24  a  hard  frost  occurred,  killing  almost  all 
of  the  crops  in  this  vicinity,  but  I  saved  mine  by 
building  fires  around  my  plot,  thus  driving  away  the 
frost. 

My  half-acre  yielded  210  bushels  and  22  pounds, 
of  which  I  saved  30  bushels  of  seed,  which  I  value 
at  $1.25  a  bushel.  I  also  have  160  bushels  of  sal- 
able potatoes  worth  60  cents  a  bushel,  and  10  bush- 
els of  culls  worth  25  cents  a  bushel.  The  cost  of 
producing  my  half-acre  was  $34.15  or  16  cents  a 
bushel,  which  gives  me  a  net  profit  of  $11.55. 

In  summing  up  what  I  have  gained  from  grow- 
ing potatoes,  I  will  name  the  following  points: 

First:  I  have  $11.55  in  clear  money. 

Second:  I  have  learned  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  raising  the  potato  plant,  which  will  help 
me  to  raise  more  potatoes  per  acre  as  a  farmer. 

Third:  The  value  of  making  a  close  study  of  any 
business  proposition. 

Fourth:  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  results  last 
year  and  know  I  can  do  better. — Howard  LaFrance, 
Osceola  County,  Michigan,  Potato  Club  Champion 
of  State,  1915. 

Paid  $132.85  for  a  Sow 

A MEMBER  of  the  Boys'  Pig  Club  at  Maysville, 
Oklahoma,  paid  $132.85  for  a  bred  gilt.  He 
was  criticized  by  some  of  the  neighbors,  says 
County  Agent  George  R.  Lea  of  Garvin  County, 
Oklahoma,  but  after  the  sow  had  farrowed  the  boy 
was  offered  $75  for  one  of  the  male  pigs  by  one  of 
the  men  who  had  offered  the  criticism. 

The  Boys'  Pig  Clubs  have  been  doing  a  great 
deal  toward  the  introduction  of  pure-bred  hogs  in 
Oklahoma.  The  report  of  the  Extension  Division  of 
the  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1915  shows 


that  during  that  year  387  pure-bred  boars  and  1,342 
pure-bred  sows  were  brought  into  the  State  for 
breeding  purposes. 

Down  by  the  Mexican  Line 

NEW  MEXICO  may  not  sound  like  a  State  with 
up-to-date  schools  and  big  things  in  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work,  but  just  remember  that 
the  "New"  part  of  its  name  stands  for  the  new 
order,  and  that  there  are  parts  of  this  new  State 
down  next  to  our  turbulent  neighbors  on  the  south 
that  are  as  progressive  as  any  in  the  United  States. 
The  New  Mexican  schools  are  going  to  be  strong 


New    Mexico  llns  *ome  Live  Clnbs  That  Want 
••Friendship  Home" 

on  pig  and  chicken  clubs  this  year,  according  to 
W.  T.  Conway  State  agent  in  club  work.  "A  great 
boost  to  the  great  movement  of  junior  agriculture 
and  home  economics,"  is  the  way  Mr.  Conway  in- 
dorses The  Farming  Business  offers  to  help  club 
work  for  1916. 

The  •accompanying  picture  shows  some  of  Mr. 
Conway's  pig  club  boys,  who  have  just  selected 
their  pigs  for  the  1916  contest.  Mr.  Arthur,  a  big- 
hearted  rancher,  allowed  the  sixteen  members  of 
the  Loving  Pig  Club  to  pick  pigs  from  his  Duroc  Jer- 
seys for  the  sum  of  $1  each.  The  pigs  and  boys  were 
photographed  and  then  pigs  and  boys  were  loaded 
into  the  county  agent's  car  and  driven  to  their 
homes,  where  the  pens  were  ready  to  receive  the 
pigs.  Mr.  Arthur  agreed  to  be  the  local  leader  for 
the  boys,  and  so  his  experience  in  raising  pigs  will 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  youngsters  in  this  club. 

"A  week  or  so  ago  I  was  down  in  Eddy  County, 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  State,"  writes  Mr.  Con- 
way, "where  we  have  a  live  county  agent  by  the 
name  of  J.  W.  Knorr.  Seventy-five  miles  northeast 
of  Carlsbad,  the  county  seat,  is  a  prosperous  plains 
country  around  the  little  town  of  Lovington.  Here 
they  have  one  of  the  county  high  schools,  eight 
teachers,  a  new  $5,000  building  and  children  in 
abundance — some  of  the  brightest  I  have  seen  in 
any  country.  Here  we  organized  a  large  poultry 
club  among  the  boys  and  girls — about  forty  mem- 
bers— also  good  sized  corn  and  pig  clubs.  I  am 
sure  we  shall  hear  from  these  young  farmers  next 
fall,  when  it  comes  to  exhibiting  their  products." 


LITTLE   girls   who   will    soon   become  future 
housewives  and  maybe  find  it  their  duty  to 
go  to  market  for  their  own  families  will  know 
how  to  buy  intelligently  and  to  their  best  advan- 
tage if  they  pay  attention  now  to  a  special  teacher 
in  Cincinnati. 

Every  market  day  Miss  Jeannette  Grief  takes  lit- 
tle Cincinnati  schoolgirls  to  market  and  thru  prac- 
tical experience  teaches  them  how  to  market.  She 
explains  why  two  heads  of  cabbage  of  equal  size 
may  not  be  equal  in  value,  for  one  may  be  much 
heavier  than  the  other.  A  measure  of  green  peas 
may  look  the  same  as  another  measure  of  the  same 
size,  but  in  one  measure  the  pods  may  be  well  filled 
while  in  the  other  the  peas  may  be  poorly  devel- 
oped. 

Every  one,  it  seems,  makes  mistakes  in  buying 
cantaloupes.  You  think  you  are  selecting  a  good  one 
when  you  really  are  selecting  a  poor  one.  Miss 
Grief  shows  the  little  girls  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
telling  the  good  from  the  bad  just  by  the  looks. 

There  are  more  than  a  thousand  little  future 
housewives  receiving  this  special  instruction  in 
how  to  market  and  save  money  for  father.  Many  of 
the  little  girls  are  now  doing  the  buying  for  their 
mothers  and  doing  the  marketing  better  than  their 
mammas  did. 

In  this  special  instruction  on  how  to  market,  the 
scholars  make  purchases  of  certain  articles  which 
are  taken  back  to  school,  where  they  are  shown 
how  to  prepare  them  for  the  table.  "It  is  surprising 
how  few  children  know  how  to  peel  potatoes  prop- 
erly, slice  fruits  and  even  prepare  apples  for  bak- 
ing," says  Miss  Grief.  "We  are  not  only  teaching 
them  how  to  buy  shrewdly  and  economically,  but 
also  how  to  prepare  the  foods  in  the  simplest  and 
most  wholesome  ways  possible." 

Arkansas  Forging  Ahead 

TEN  thousand  boys  and  girls  enrolled,  is  the 
goal  at  which  Arkansas  Club  leaders  are 
aiming  this  year.  Last  year,  with  some  5,500 
boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  Corn,  Pig,  Peanut,  Poul- 
try and  Canning  Clubs,  there  was  heaps  of  en- 
thusiasm and  some  enviable  records  set.  In  the 
Corn  Clubs  the  average  for  the  year  was  forty- 
three  and  five-tenths  bushels  per  acre,  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  35  cents  per  bushel,  which  yield  was 
more  than  double  that  of  the  State.  The  records 
for  the  Clubs  ran  from  nothing  to  118-%  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  Peanut  Clubs  were  launched  only 
last  year,  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  Spanish 
peanuts  being  fifty  bushels. 

Pig  Clubs  also  had  their  first  tryout  in  Arkansas 
last  year,  fifty  counties  having  clubs.  In  Sebastian 
County,  the  bankers  placed  nearly  100  pure-bred 
Duroc  Jersey  pigs  with  the  Club  boys,  the  boys 
giving  their  notes  at  6  per  cent  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  their  work.  Poland-China  pigs 
were  placed  in  Faulkner  County.  This  year  the 
bankers  of  Randolph  County  will  finance  100  boys 
with  pure-bred  pigs.  The  bankers  of  Helena, 
Phillips  County,  are  spending  $2,000  for  pigs  for 
boys,  placing  one  pure-bred  in  each  school  district, 
each  boy  receiving  a  pig  to  give  two  other  pigs 
in  return  from  the  "hog  family"  his  pig  starts; 
and  these  two  will  in  turn  be  given  to  other  boys, 
and  so  on  for  an  "endless  chain"  of  pigs. 


f  iiM'inattl  Irtwl  f.lrls  Are  Learning  llo»v  to  Market,  an  Well  an  Regular 

Hook  unites 


Howard  I, a  France,  Michigan's    1015    Potato    Club   Champion,   and  Some 
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Shall  I  Go  Into  Sheep? 

READERS  of  The  Farming  Business  have  no- 
ticed the  consistent  manner  in  which  we  have 
been  boosting  the  sheep  industry.  As  a  result 
of  it  many  have  been  asking  themselves  the  ques- 
tion at  the  head  of  this  editorial.  Just  now  there 
comes  to  us  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Utah  asking  if 
we  would  advise  him  to  buy  1,000  ewes  at  the  pre- 
vailing price.  He  asked  the  question  because  these 
ewes  would  cost  him  now  some  $6  each ;  not  so  very 
long  ago  they  could  have  been  had  for  $4  each;  he  is 
afraid  that  after  the  war  ends  they  will  again  drop 
to  that  old  price  of  $4  each,  and  so  he  be  out 
$2,000  on  the  value  of  his  ewes. 

To  this  man  we  replied  that  if  he  were  not  now 
engaged  in  farming  and  the  raising  of  sheep  we 
would  not  advise  him  to  take  the  step.  To  do  so 
would  be  more  nearly  gambling  than  farming.  We 
would  not  advise  any  man  to  leave  any  other  busi- 
ness or  any  other  branch  of  farming  to  go  into  the 
raising  of  sheep.  Such  a  step  as  that  is  not  advisa- 
ble for  any  man  to  make  at  any  time  with  any  line 
of  business.  Such  a  step  as  that  is  not  contem- 
plated in  our  campaign  for  more  sheep. 

Our  advice  is  for  the  man  who  already  has  sheep 
to  enlarge  his  holdings;  and  even  then  we  advise 
it  only  on  a  sane  and  conservative  basis.  Our  ad- 
vice is  for  the  man  already  engaged  in  general  pur- 
pose farming  whose  land  and  equipment  are  adapted 
to  keeping  a  few  sheep  to  make  a  start  in  a  small 
and  a  conservative  way  with  a  few  good  grade  ewes; 
make  the  start  on  a  sane  and  a  conservative  basis. 

In  no  case  should  a  man  put  more  money  into 
sheep  now  than  he  could  afford  to  lose  if  accident 
or  disease  should  come  to  the  flock,  or  if  there 
should  be  a  sudden  and  material  drop  in  the  price 
of  wool  and  mutton — something  which  we  do  not 
expect  to  occur. 

Read  all  the  articles  we  have  printed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sheep  and  wool  during  the  past  six  months. 
Read  the  others  which  will  be  printed  during  the 
next  few  months  and  you  will  see  the  reason  for 
our  faith  in  sheep. 

Worth  While 

IT  IS  certainly  worth  one's  while  to  raise  for  his 
own  use,  at  least,  such  appetizing  fruits  as  that 
which  we  show  on  our  front  cover  page  this 
week.  Not  only  such  currants  as  these,  but  bush 
fruits  of  all  kinds  which  grow  readily  under  the 
soil  and  climate  conditions  of  one's  farm;  also  such 
tree  fruits  and  vegetables  as  grow  well  and  the  fam- 
ily enjoys. 

Conditions  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  making  a  home  and  raising  a  family  as  apply  to 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  a  nation.  It  is  good 
business  for  a  country  to  feed  itself  and  supply  it- 
self with  all  the  necessities  of  the  life  of  the  nation 
and  its  people.  In  other  words,  a  nation  should  be 
economically  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  least  so  far  as  the  essentials  of  its  own  life  and 
that  of  its  people  are  concerned.  So  it  is  with  the 
farming  business.  A  farm  home  should,  first  of  all, 
feed  itself;  it  should  produce  all  those  things  which 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  family  table  supplied  witli 
the  essentials  of  health  and  good  living.  No  farm 
family  should  find  it  necessary  to  buy  any  of  the 
essential  foods;  if  it  wants  to  buy  such  foreign- 
grown  luxuries  as  hananas  and  oranges,  all  well  and 
good.  But  it  should  not  have  either  to  buy  or  go 
without  those  vegetables  and  fruits  which  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  its  own  section  of  the  country. 

Most  farm  families  do  produce  enough  animal  and 
vegetablo  products  to  maintain   life.     But  many 


could  grow  several  more  things  which  add  variety 
and  pleasure  as  well  as  healthy  ingredients  to  the 
daily  diet.  In  going  thru  the  country  from  farm 
home  to  farm  home  one  finds  too  many  which  have 
no  orchard  or  small  fruit  patch,  and  too  many  in 
which  the  variety  and  quantity  of  these  which  are 
produced  could  be  increased  with  but  little  labor  and 
expense,  and  where  a  slight  Increase  of  this  kind 
would  greatly  increase  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
all  the  members  of  the  home. 

Evils  of  Land  Speculation 

LAND  speculation  is  one  of  the  worst  evils 
which  the  farming  business  must  contend 
with  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  world  teaches  that  as  a  com- 
munity becomes  more  thickly  settled  and  more 
highly  developed  the  market  price  of  land  will  rise 
in  the  same  ratio.  Men  with  money  to  spare  have 
acted  on  this  economic  law  and  invested  their  spare 
cash  in  farm  lands,  which  they  have  often  let  lie 
idle,  or  have  put  to  use  in  a  manner  which  was  the 
least  expensive  to  them.  They  have  not  thought  to 
make  money  out  of  the  use  of  the  land.  They  have 
only  planned  to  hold  it  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense and  trouble  to  them  until  such  time  as  it  has 
risen  to  the  maximum  market  value,  planning  then 
to  unload  onto  some  eager  buyer,  and  pocket  the 
profits  resulting  from  the  labor  and  industry  of  the 
settlers  about  them  rather  than  from  any  labor  of 
their  own.  While  the  price  of  land  was  still  on  the 
increase  they  have  refused  to  sell  at  prices  com- 
mensurate with  those  which  have  been  paid  for 
equally  good  land  about  them;  and  thereby  have 
tended  to  raise  the  price  at  which  land  was  sold 
and  have  thus  laid  an  unnecessary  and  unjust  load 
on  the  man  who  does  buy  for  the  purpose  of  actual- 
ly farming  the  land. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
case  of  lands  lying  under  some  irrigation  project, 
they  have  resorted  to  fictitious  sales  and  other  ille- 
gitimate means  of  boosting  the  prevailing  sales 
prices  of  lands  so  that  they  could  get  higher  prices 
for  theirs  when  they  did  sell  it.  The  first  story  in 
this  issue  of  The  Farming  Business,  entitled  "Bust- 
ing Project  Booms,"  tells  the  story  of  the  activities 
of  these  land  boomers  in  irrigated  regions  and  of  a 
movement  which  has  been  inaugurated  to  prevent 
the  evils  which  come  to  such  projects  from  their  ac- 
tivities. 

This  is  a  good  movement,  one  which  should  have 
been  started  long  before  this.  If  the  bona  fide 
farmers,  in  all  regions,  who  own  land  for  the  sake 
of  the  money  which  they  can  make  out  of  its  legiti- 
mate use  would  work  together  in  some  such  a  way 
as  this  they  would  largely  overcome  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  absentee  speculating  landowner. 

Thoughts  on  the  Farm  Loan  Act 

SEVERAL  criticisms  are  being  made  thruout  the 
country  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  now  be- 
fore Congress.  Some  of  these  take  the  general 
form  that  the  act,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  not  ac- 
complish much  of  *  anything  toward  solving  the 
financial  problems  of  the  farming  business  of  the 
country.  Others,  tho  comparatively  few,  except 
from  banking  interests  themselves,  take  the  gen- 
eral form  that  nothing  is  needed,  that  our  present 
financial  system  and  methods  are  competent  to 
solve  all  the  legitimate  financial  needs  of  our  farm- 
ing business.  To  answer  such  criticisms  as  these 
we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a  speech  made 
before  the  Senate  last  March  by  Senator  Duncan 
U.  Fletcher  of  Florida,  one  of  the  originators  and 
supportrs  of  the  act: 

"If  every  national  banking  association  so  author- 
ized (by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  which  authorized 
national  banks  to  loan  money  on  real  estate  under 
certain  conditions)  took  advantage  of  this  privilege 
there  would  be  available  for  farm  loans  not  ex- 
ceeding $450,000,000  for  the  entire  country,  whereas 
the  outstanding  farm  mortgages  now  exceed  $2,000,- 
000,000  (or  more  than  four  times  this  amount)." 

And  again,  in  another  place:  "The  best  thought 
of  two  commissions;  the  serious,  painstaking  studies 
of  two  joint  committees;  the  earnest  consideration 
of  two  standing  committees  of  Congress;  the  care- 
ful examination  and  interchange  of  views  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States;  the  deep  interest  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  farmers  of  the  country;  the  pa- 
triotic concern  and  conscientious  efforts  of  public 
spirited  citizens,  anxious  to  promote  a  sound  agri- 
culture— all  these  have  contributed  toward  reach- 
ing a  wise  conclusion  as  to  the  precise  language 
which  should  be  employed  in  placing  on  the  statute 
book  the  law  that  would  accomplish  the  results  all 
should  solemnly  and  keenly  desire. 

"Such  a  law  is  now  before  us.  It  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely perfect.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  what  is  wanted 
and  it  is  a  somewhat  different  thing  to  express  in 
terms  of  a  statute  what  is  in  the  mind.  When  it  goes 
into  effect,  as  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  very  soon,  it  is 
possible  we  may  find  occasion  for  amendments 
which  would  improve  it.  It  will  not  immediately 
transform  conditions  into  the  ideal.  Its  promised 
benefits,  vast  in  extent  and  permanent  in  character, 
I  am  convinced  will  be  realized,  but  they  will  be 


largely  a  matter  of  continuous,  perhaps  at  first  ap- 
parently slow,  growth. 

"Patience  must  be  exercised  and  disappointment 
checked  until  the  plan  is  in  full  operation,  and  all 
the  machinery  of  administration  shall  be  in  com- 
plete running  order. 

"One  of  the  first  effects  will  be  to  reduce  the 
charges,  expenses,  commissions  and  interest  now 
borne  by  the  farmers  of  the  country  on  loans,  about 
one-half.  This  will  save  to  them  an  annual  outlay 
of  some  $200,000,000. 

"No  industry  of  the  country  has  ever  stood  or 
could  have  stood  the  enormous  burdens  of  this  kind 
that  agriculture  has  been  obliged  to  bear  during  all 
the  years  of  the  past." 

We  submit  these  statements  by  Senator  Fletcher 
for  the  earnest  consideration  of  those  who  have 
felt  there  was  nothing  of  value  in  this  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  now  before  Congress. 

Value  of  Good  Cholera  Serum 

THE  simultaneous,  or  serum-virus,  treatment 
is  the  best-known  method  for  prevention  of 
hog  cholera.  This  treatment,  in  spite  of  its 
well-known  and  fully  proven  value,  has  been  op- 
posed by  many  people  in  the  past  years  since  its 
discovery  because  of  the  bad  effects  which  some- 
times resulted  from  its  use.  Cysts,  ulcers  and  sores 
have  been  known  to  develop  in  those  spots  on  the 
hog's  body  where  the  treatment  was  applied.  Often 
when  these  did  occur  the  selling  value  of  the  ani- 
mal was  materially  decreased,  especially  when  the 
application  was  made  in  the  ham,  one  of  the  highest 
priced  parts  of  a  hog  carcass. 

The  development  of  these  cysts  and  ulcers  was 
the  result  of  either  one  or  both  of  two  causes.  They 
may  have  been  the  result  of  improper  and  insanitary 
methods  used  in  the  application  of  the  treatment. 
They  may  have  been  caused  by  impurities,  and  even 
germs  of  diseases  other  than  cholera,  contained  in 
the  serum.  This  latter  cause  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  up  to  this  year  no  method  was  known  of  pre- 
paring the  serum  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  al- 
ways absolutely  free  of  impurities  and  germs  o£ 
other  diseases. 

Government  authorities  and  commercial  manu- 
facturers of  serum  have  been  spending  large  sums 
of  money  and  the  most  scientific  thought  and  energy 
available  in  the  attempt  to  develop  some  method  of 
preparing  serum  so  it  would  be  free  of  all  these  im- 
purities. As  a  result  two  have  been  developed. 
Accounts  of  these  methods  are  printed  in  this  issue 
of  The  Farming  Business.  One  of  them  was  devel- 
oped by  a  prominent  firm  which  manufactures  se- 
rum and  is  now  in  use  by  it  and  we  are  informed 
is  to  be  soon  used  by  others.  One  of  them  was  de- 
veloped by  men  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
Government,  but  is  so  recently  announced  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  employed  by  any  manufacturer  of 
serum. 

The  hog  raisers  of  the  country  will  welcome  a 
cholera  serum  which  is  free  from  anything  which 
may  cause  cysts,  ulcers  and  other  diseases,  such  as 

foot-and-mouth. 

Be  Ye  Ready 

READINESS  for  the  things  which  are  to  come  is 
one  of  the  essentials  for  conducting  a  success- 
ful business,  whether  the  farming  business  or 
any  other  kind.  By  the  time  this  issue  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business  has  reached  its  readers  some  of  them 
will  be  engaged  in  the  important  task  of  cutting 
their  crops  of  small  grain.  Others  will  be  confront- 
ed by  this  gigantic  task  within  a  few  days;  still 
others  will  not  have  to  face  it  for  a  few  weeks. 
This  editorial  is  addressed  to  those  who  have  this 
big  job  still  before  them. 

To  these  we  would  say,  "Be  ready  for  it  when  it 
comes  to  you."  Now  is  the  proper  time  for  over- 
hauling the  binder  and  seeing  that  it  is  in  first- 
class  working  order;  now  is  the  time  to  buy  your 
binder  twine;  that  is,  now  is  the  time  if  it  has  not 
already  been  done.  Weeks  and  even  months  ago  was 
a  better  time  than  now.  But  right  now  is  a  whole 
lot  better  time  than  when  the  grain  is  ready  and 
demanding  to  be  cut. 

If  you  have  not  done  it  yet,  get  out  the  old  Dinder 
and  go  over  it  carefully  from  dividing  board  to  bun- 
dle carrier;  from  neckybke  to  driving  .chain.  Look 
over  every  part  carefully  to  see  that  it  is  not  worn 
until  it  is  weak,  or  has  not  been  strained  at  some 
time,  and  perhaps  even  cracked,  until  it  is  almost 
ready  to  break.  See  that  all  bearing  parts  are  well 
polished  and  In  good  running  condition,  and  that  all 
oiling  devices  are  working  properly.  If  any  parts 
are  broken  or  worn  down  until  they  are  weak,  buy 
new  parts  now  and  put  them  on.  If  you  had  trou- 
ble in  making  some  part  work  satisfactorily  last  sea- 
son, fix  that  part  up  so  that  it  works  as  it  should 
before  ever  you  have  to  pull  the  machine  into  the 
field. 

Time  is  mighty  valuable  when  the  grain  is  ready 
to  cut.  Minutes  are  worth  dollars,  and  minutes 
which  are  lost  or  wasted  are  so  many  dollars  thrown 
away — dollars  which  we  all  need  in  our  bank  ac- 
counts. You  can  save  most  of  these  by  overhaul- 
ing the  old  binder  now. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


DESPITE  the  heavy  rains  that  have  fallen  over 
the  country,  the  prices  of  grains,  especially 
wheat,  have  taken  a  decided  slump.  The 
rains  were  general  and  heavy,  but  harvest  reports 
have  had  their  effect  on  the  market.  The  stocks  on 
hand  are  heavy,  and  from  indications  the  new  har- 
vest will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year,  but  will  be  of 
sufficient  volume  to  necessitate  a  broad  outlet  to 
keep  prices  at  war-time  levels.  The  bearishness  of 
the  statistics  will  continue  until  the  world's  supply 
has  decreased  considerably.  On  the  other  band, 
the  requirements  of  the  warring  nations  are  large; 
and  will  continue  to  be  so,  establishing  an  expect- 
ancy for  an  almost  continued  heavy  foreign  demand. 
For  the  immediate  future  the  demand  from  foreign 
quarters  will  in  all  probability  assimilate  the  sur- 
plus of  the  Canadian  prairie. 

AFTER  a  good,  strong  opening  the  cattle  mar- 
ket steadied  and  went  higher,  with  the  top 
for  the  week  at  $11.30.  The  market  as  a 
whole  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected  in  cattle. 
However,  the  range  of  prices  is  still  being  made 
wider,  with  the  best  cattle  going  higher,  and  the 
medium  and  poorer  classes  going  higher,  too,  but 
not  so  fast.  The  receipts  were  not  so  heavy,  but 
the  supply  of  good  stock  comprised  a  big  portion 
of  the  run  of  a  trifle  more  than  40,000.  Demand 
was  good  from  all  sources,  and  the  market  was 
strong  right  up  to  the  close. 

Taking  the  trade  as  a  whole  it  was  mainly  a  $10 
to  $11  market.  Steers  below  the  dime  mark  showed 
signs  of  plainness.  From  this  can  be  gotten  an  idea 
of  how  the  trade  in  cattle  is  running.  The  killers 
are  anxious  to  lay  their  hands  on  almost  any  kind 
of  staff.  Market  for  good,  choice  cattle  that  weigh 
up  to  1.500  pounds  was  never  so  high  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  all  things  considered.  Records  for  the 
year  are  being  broken  every  week  and  while  no  im- 
mediate concern  is  seen  over  prices,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  if  the  prices  for  beef  on  hoof  con- 
tinue to  go  higher,  until  the  consumers  of  the  coun- 
try will  start  a  shouting,  for  if  the  values  continue 
to  climb,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  retail 
price  of  beef  will  go  out  of  bounds.  Once  such  an 
uproar  is  heard,  the  prices  will  begin  to  topple  and 
result  in  a  wrecked  market.  The  trade  channels  are 
taking  all  the  beef  that  can  be  poured  into  them 
at  the  present  time,  and  as  long  as  this  condition 
holds  up  the  market  is  bound  to  be  good. 

The  market  for  stockers  and  feeders  continues 
to  go  higher,  and  prices  for  the  week  show  an  ad- 
vance of  15  cents  to  25  cents.  The  cessation  of  the 
heavy  storms  brought  out  a  fair  quota  of  buyers, 
and  a  decent  volume  of  business  featured  the  close 
after  a  slack  week.  The  advance  in  the  price  of 
cattle  to  go  back  to  the  feed  lot  is  due  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  killers.  In  their  anxiousness  to  get 
beef,  they  are  bidding  for  thin  stuff  that  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  feeding  cattle  classes.  Everything 
that  shows  signs  of  having  just  a  tiny  bit  of  flesh 
on  its  frame  is  the  object  of  their  attention  and  as  a 
result  the  man  in  the  country  is  forced  to  pay  higher 
for  his  feeding  stock.  The  mean  condition  of  corn 
resulting  from  the  continued  poor  growing  weather 
has  kept  many  feeders  from  the  market.  Choice- 
bred  steers  in  the  feeder  market  are  selling  at  rec- 
ord. A  load  of  800-pound  steers  went  back  to  the 
country  at  $9.  This  is  the  second  batch  that  has 
been  consigned  to  the  feed  lot  at  that  price. 

Feeders  at  9  cents  is  rather  a  dangerous  propo- 
sition in  view  of  the  mean  growing  weather  and  the 
possibility  that  the  cattle  market  might  decline  any 
moment  on  a  protest  from  the  consumer  on  the  high 
cost  of  beef.  True,  the  price  of  other  meats  is  high, 
but  pork  is  weakening  off,  as  are  lambs.  The  bulk  of 
the  sales  was  from  $7.90  to  $8.10  for  medium  or 
good,  thin  stuff  from  600  pounds  to  1,000  pounds. 
The  packers  have  paid  a  premium  over  the  feeders' 
bid  during  the  week  and  have  obtained  much  of  the 
thin  stuff  that  in  normal  times  would  go  back  to 
the  feed  lot  for  further  conditioning. 

ATOP  of  $10.50  was  made  in  the  sheep  market 
for  shorn  lambs.  Despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  "peddling"  market,  prices  were  35  cents 
to  50  cents  higher  than  last-  week  for  the  choicy 
stuff,  while  the  rank  and  file  of  the  lamb  offerings 
went  at  an  advance  of  15  cents  to  20  cents,  which 
helps  some.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many 
of  the  in-between  offers  on  sale  late,  which  actually 
showed  50  cents  to  $1  decline  during  the  week^and 
even  at  the  decline  were  not  wanted,  buyers  taking 
them  off  the  sellers'  hands  as  a  favor.  Spring 
Iambs  looked  a  quarter  lower  than  a  week  ago. 

THE  market  for  hogs  continues  to  go  lower. 
Prices  are  fully  35  cents  lower  than  last 
week,  the  top  being  $9.55,  against  $9.85. 
Using  the  low  time — $9.40— the  trade  was  45  cents 
lower.  The  market  has  increased  from  the  break  in 
midweek,  after  opening  20  cents  off  from  a  week 
ago.  The  buyers  have  the  pork  market  on  the  run. 
The  trade  has  fallen  off,  principally  due  to  the 
warm  weather  and  the  liberal  supplies.    It  is  ex- 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2  .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4  .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux    City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10  .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5  .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..     ,18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria,   111  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Puluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg  22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


pected  that  the  trade  will  not  go  very  much  higher, 
if  at  all,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  to  go 
lower  during  the  further  summer  months,  until 
probably  September,  when  it  will  start  upward. 
This  is  just  dope  of  former  years,  but  nevertheless 
is  working  out  at  the  present  time.  Pork  consump- 
tion declines  during  the  summer  months,  the  sup- 
plies, in  the  main  old  stags,  increase.  With  the  ar- 
rival at  market  of  the  present  spring  crop  of  pigs 
the  trade  undoubtedly  will  take  a  brace. 

U.   S.   Crop  Estimates 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  makes  the  follow- 
ing yearly  estimates*  for  the  United  States: 

Winter  Wheat — Acreage,  1916  (per  cent  of  1915, 
81.6  acres),  33,020,000;  condition  June  1,  1916,  73.2. 

Spring  Wheat— Acreage,  1916  (per  cent  of  1915, 
91.8  acres),  17,851,000;  condition  June  1.  1916,  82.2. 

All  Wheat— Acreage,  1916  (per  cent  of  1915,  84.9 
acres),  50,871,000;  condition  June  L  1916,  77.7. 

Oats— Acreage,  1916  (per  cent  of  1915,  99.6  acres), 
40,899,000;  condition  June  1,  1916,  86.9. 

Barley— Acreage,  1916  (per  cent  of  1915,  104.9 
acres),  7,757,000;  condition  June  1,  1916,  86.3. 

Rye— Acreage,  1916  (per  cent  of  1915,  95.6  acres), 
2,729,000;  condition  June  1,  1916,  86.9. 

Hay— Condition  June  1,  1916,  90.3. 

The  estimated  yields  indicated  by  the  condition 
of  crops  on  June  1  and  final  yields  in  years  for  com- 
parison : 

Winter  Wheat— 1916,  14.2;  1915  final  estimate, 
16.2;  1910  to  1914  average,  16.3  bushels  per  acre; 
total  production  in  millions  of  bushels,  1916,  469; 
1915  final  estimate,  655;  1910-1914  average,  495. 

Spring  Wheat— Per  acre,  1916,  16.8;  1915  final  es- 
timate, 18.3;  1910-1914  average,  12.5  bushels;  total 
production  in  millions  of  bushels,  1916,  246;  1915 
final  estimate,  357;  1910-1914  average,  233. 

All  Wheat— Per  acre,  1916,  14.1;  1915  final  esti- 
mate, 15.9;  1910-1914  average,  14.8  bushels;  total 
production  in  millions  of  bushels,  1916,  715;  1915 
final  estimate,  1,012;  1910-1914,  728;  price  per 
bushel  June  1,  1916,  $1;  1915,  $1.31.5. 

Oats— Per  acre,  1916,  30.9;  1915  final  estimate, 
37.8;  1910-1914  average,  30.5  bushels;  total  produc- 
tion in  millions  of  bushels,  1916,  1,255;  1915  final 
estimate,  1,540;  1910-1914  average,  1,158;  price  per 
bushel  June  1,  1916,  42.1  cents;  1915,  51.3  cents. 

Barley— Per  acre,  1916,  24.4;  1915  final  estimate, 
32;  1910-1914  average,  24.6  bushels;  total  produc- 
tion in  millions  of  bushels,  1916,  189;  1915  final  es- 
timate, 237;  1910-1914,  186;  price  per  bushel  June  1, 
1916,  59.6  cents;  1915,  62  cents. 

Rye— Yield  per  acre,  1916,  16;  1915,  final  esti- 
mate, 17.2;  1910-1914  average,  16.3;  total  produc- 
tion in  millions  of  bushels,  1916,  44;  1915,  final  esti- 
mate, 49;  1910-1914  average,  38;  price  per  bushel 
Juno  1,  1916,  83.8  cents;  1915,  98.1  cents. 

Foreign  Market  News 

Foreign  crop  conditions  as  received  by  cable: 
Australia — Crop  promise  unfavorable,  with  some 
estimates  of  acreage  loss  being  from  15  to  20  per 
cent;  holders  very  firm  and  shipping  disappointing. 
United  Kingdom — Weather  continues  unfavorable; 


native  offers  large  and  cheaper,  with  farmers  deliv- 
ering freely  now  that  field  work  is  completed. 

France — General  appearances  of  crops  fair,  with 
weather  favoring;  reserves  moderate;  foreign  ar- 
rivals large. 

Germany — All  accounts  of  crop  promise  are  fa- 
vorable. 

Austria-Hungary — Crops  are  considered  favorable 
in  prospects  on  reduced  acreage. 

Russia — Previous  to  the  recent  cold  wave  the  out- 
look for  wheat  was  considered  fair  on  a  reduced 
acreage;  frost  has  undoubtedly  done  much  damage; 
spring  wheat  condition  generally  favorable  in  the 
important  districts;  holdings  of  old  are  large  and 
prices  lower,  with  prospects  of  exportation  poor. 

Roumania — Crop  promises  good,  with  excellent 
moisture. 

Italy — Wheat  promises  a  good  outturn,  but  not 
abundant;  foreign  arrivals  large  and  continental 
purchases  will  be  necessary. 

Spain — Good  promises. 

North  Africa — Prospects  for  good  yield  main- 
tained. 

Egypt — Good  wheat  crop  secured  and  corn  is  mov- 
ing into  export  channels  freely. 

Broomhall's  Australian  agent  reports  that  acre- 
age sown  to  wheat  there  will  show  a  large  reduc- 
tion. Total  visible  stocks  for  that  country  are  90,- 
863,000  bushels. 

Bawlf  of  Winnipeg  wired:  "Have  been  all  over 
western  Canada  and  find  crop  conditions  fair,  with 
acreage  decreased  15  to  20  per  cent.  Have  had 
plenty  of  rain  and  need  sunshine.  Government  is 
buying  wheat  only  on  the  breaks." 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Charters  have  been  made  at  New  York  for  120,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  Marseilles  at  145  shillings  per 
ton,  equal  to  91  cents  per  bushel. 

*    *  * 

Crop  reports  to  a  large  manufacturing  company 
confirm  recent  private  reports  on  losses  to  wheat  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  parts  of  Iowa. 

Ohio  State  crop  report  makes  June  wheat  con- 
dition 68,  crop  one  of  poorest  in  years.  May,  65. 
Last  June,  99.  Acreage  abandoned,  14,870  acres. 
Area  sown,  1,592,000  acres;  more  will  be  plowed 
up.  Oat  condition,  83.  Last  June,  92.  Rye,  79.  May, 
80.    Clover  prospects,  89.   Last  year,  81. 


Missouri  crop  report  says  82  per  cent  of  the  corn 
has  been  planted,  against  91  per  cent  last  year,  and 
ten-year  average  of  86.  Condition  is  84.  Soil  condi- 
tion 84.  Acreage,  7,218,500,  or  1.6  per  cent  more 
than  last  year.  Oat  condition  88,  rye  condition  84, 
barley,  83,  potatoes  98,  pastures  98.8.  Stockers  and 
feeders  scarce,  and  25  per  cent  less  cattle  on  feed 
than  last  year.  Hogs  on  feed  75  per  cent  of  last 
year. 

*    *  * 

Stuart  Logan  says:  "The  factors  determining  the 
recent  drastic  break  in  wheat  values  have  been  the 
large  carry-over  of  old  wheat  and  the  expectation 
that  the  war  might  end.  The  former  factor  has 
been  discounted  and  while  no  one  can  foretell  when 
hostilities  will  cease,  there  are  no  indications  at 
present  that  such  will  be  the  case  in  the  near  future. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  look  forward  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  war  demand  with  greatly  reduced  pro- 
duction the  world  over  to  meet  same." 


St.  Paul  Railroad  crop  report  says:  "Small  grain 
prospects  continue  very  favorable  in  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  the  Da- 
kotas.  There  is  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  acre- 
age in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, west  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  States  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  most  of  which  is  newly 
broken  ground.  Conditions  in  this  territory  are  par- 
ticularly promising.  Corn  is  making  fair  progress 
and  with  normal  weather  will  be  knee-high  or  bet- 
ter by  July  4.  Excessive  rainfall  has  necessitated 
replanting  on  lowlands,  but  not  any  more  than  in 
other  years." 

*    *  * 

Clement  Curtiss  &  Co.,  say:  "Our  correspondents 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  report  condition  of  win- 
ter wheat  below  average  and  a  large  percentage 
killed  out.  Ordinarily,  losses  in  winter  wheat  are 
reseeded  to  spring  wheat,  but  on  account  of  the 
late  season  and  excessive  rains  the  spring  acreage 
is  estimated  at  15  per  cent  under  last  year.  Idaho 
conditions  are  generally  good,  with  small  increase 
in  spring  wheat.  Winter  wheat  has  been  hurt  in 
Montana.  Opening  of  new  lands  will  increase  spring 
acreage  25  per  cent.  On  the  whole  the  spring 
wheat  acreage  west  of  the  Dakotas  is  for  a  slight 
increase." 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Let  "Lizzie"  Do  the  Work 

ONE  of  the  most  practical  and  helpful  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  farmer,  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  progressivene&s  of  the  present 
age,  is  a  device  invented  by  a  Detroit  man,  which 
bolts  on  the  front  of  a  "Tin  Lizzie"  automobile  and 


in  two  minutes  converts  it  into  a  stationary  power 
plant  which  will  run  almost  any  piece  of  station- 
ary farm  machinery  by  belting  to  it  in  the  regular 
way.  It  will  run  a  grain  grinder,  wood  saw,  water 
pump,  straw  cutter,  fanning  mill,  hay  press,  ensi- 
lage cutter,  grain  separator,  grindstone,  churn, 
cream  separator,  emery  stand,  concrete  m.xer  or 
small  machine  shop.  It  goes  on  the  car  without 
drilling  a  hole  and  does  not  deface  or  injure  tne  car 
in  any  way.  The  car  can  be  used  on  the  road  as 
well  with  it  attached  as  without,  and  the  cost  of 
operation  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, and  much  more  convenient,  as  the  gasoline, 
water,  etc.,  are  always  ready,  and  it  can  be  run 
under  its  own  power  to  where  it  is  to  be  used. 

Unloader  and  Stacker 

STACKING  small  grain  may  be  a  "lost  art"  in 
some  sections,  bat  in  others,  especially  where 
the  acreage  is  not  too  big  and  the  problem  not 
too  acute,  it  is  not  lost;  in  fact,  it  is  coming  back, 
and  the  wet  year  of  1915,  and  the  resulting  low 
grade  and  loss  of  grain  has  done  much  to  bring  it 
back.  For  the  handling  of  considerable  acreage 
with  little  help  such  a  machine  as  the  one  shown 
here,  a  recent  patent  of  two  Oklahoma  men,  is  es- 
pecially* designed,  and  will  immediately  appeal  to 
many  readers  who  suffered  heavy  losses  last  year. 
This  machine  is  portable,  being  set  on  front  and 
rear  trucks.  On  the  rear  truck  is  a  horizontal 
conveyor  onto  which  is  pitched  the  bundles  to  be 


carried  to  the  rear  truck  and  then  upwards  to  the 
top  of  the  stack,  or  into  the  bain.  An  engine  is 
mounted  on  the  front  truck  in  the  rear  of  the 
stand,  th»s  engine  having  a  flexible  shai'".. 

Ci  Itivator  Insect  Destroyer 

KEEP  swatting  the  bugs  if  your  profits  are  to 
be  all  that  seed,  soil  and  attention  suouid 
combine  to  make  them  on  your  farm  Two 
Texas  nen  have  recently  patented  the  bug-swatting 
attachment  for  cultivators  shown  here.    A  pump 


connects  between  the  reservoir  and  the  wheel,  so 
that  the  turning  of  the  wheels  as  the  cultivator  is 
drawn  thru  the  field  pumps  the  liquid  or  powder 
onto  the  plants  below  to  destroy  bugs. 


Foldable  Crate 

SHIPPERS  of  produce,  whether  perishable  or 
not,  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  something 
better  and  cheaper  to  put  their  goods  on  the 
market.  A  Newark,  N.  Y.,  inventor  has  recently 
been  granted  a  patent  on  the  folding  crate  shown 
here.  A  top  is  hinged 
to  the  rear  side,  while 
the  ends  are  adapted  to 
fold  inwardly.  These 
ends  are  made  of  slats 
interposed  alternately  at 
the  corners  with  the 
slats  in  the  front  and 
rear  sections,  i  ne  top, 
which  Is  a  solid  piece, 
folds  back  against 
tne  rear,  while  the  bot- 
tom piece  folds  against 
the  front  piece  on  the 
outside,  being  hinged  at 
the  opposite  corner,  or 
racher  edge,  from  the 
hinged  edge  of  the  cover, 
or  top. 

Rubbing  Post  for  Hogs 

PUTTING  oil  on  the  itchy  spots  of  the  hog  is  a 
paying  investment,  farmers  have  found,  and 
the  patent  rubbing  posts  now  on  the  market 
have  done  this  satisfactorily  for  His  Pigship  at  his 
own  pleasure.   A  Kewanee,  111.,  man  is  the  inventor 
of  the  rubbing  post  shown 
here,  which  differs  slightly 
from  the  ones   shown  on 
this  page  in  other  issues. 
This  device  may  be  fastened 
on  a  fence  post,  the  side  of 
the  barn,   or   in   the  hog 

rT *  house,   any  permanent 

^  anchor  that   is  handy  fo- 

the  pigs.  Its  lightness  and 
inability  to  be  upset  by 
heavy  hogs  will  immedi- 
ately appeal  to  farmers  who 
have  had  these  troubles 
with  other  types.  Both  rub- 
bing strip  and  bar  receive 
liquid  from  the  tank  above 
when  the  hog  rubs  againbt 
the  strip.  The  bar  extends 
out  over  the  back  of  the  hog 
when  he  is  in  position  to 
rub,  so  that  he  gets  the 
liquid  both  on  the  back  and 
sides.  That  oil,  or  other  lice  killer,  dropped  on  the 
back  naturally  does  not  run  off  easily,  but  gets 
an  opportunity  to  soak  into  the  back  and  slowly 
run  down  tne  sides,  so  that  little  is  wasted. 


Road  Drag 


ROAD  building  becomes  more  a  necessity  and 
less  a  luxury  every  year,  tho  the  advance  of 
the  automobile  in  the  farming  business  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  awakening  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  split-log  drag  was  the  first,  cheapest 
and  easiest  made,  that  appeared  in  the  Central 
West,  and  it  is  still  popular.  Various  patent  types 
have  appeared  on  the  market,  the  latest  patent  be- 
ing granted  on  the  drag  shown  here.    The  angle 


of  the  cutting  blade  may  be  varied  by  means  of  a 
lever.  ttm 


Egg  Carrier 


OPPOSITELY  arranged  spiral  springs  hold  the 
eggs  in  place  in  this  new  patent  egg  carrier, 
recently  patented  by  Myron  H.  Allen,  of  New 
Jersey.  The  coverings  are  yielding,  and  the  ends 
of  the  eggs  sit  into  the  springs  to  indent  this  yield- 
ing covering,  so  that 
they  are  cradled  to  such 
an  extent  that  breaking 
is  almost  impossible 
with  ordinary  handling 
by  express,  mail  or 
freight  crews.  Readers  would  do  well  to  investigate. 


Sulphur  dioxide  is  the  freezing  agent  used  in  a 
new  portable  refrigerating  machine  from  French 
invention. 


Motor  Truck  for  Farmers 

MANY  gardeners,  dairymen,  fruit  growers 
and  poultrymen,  living  on  hard  surfaced 
roads  near  large  cities  have  been  using  the 
motor  truck  in  their  business  economically  for  a 
number  of  years.  Few  drivers  could  get  results 
from  these  heavy  trucks  put  out  in  the  early  days 
on  average  farm  roads  as  found  in  the  farm  com- 
munities of  this  country.  The  light  one-ton  trucks 
have  done  much  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  many 
of  them  being  merely  the  old  family  "flivver"  in 
disguise.  There  is  now  on  the  market,  however,  a 
truck  of  size  and  power  that  has  earned  its  place 
in  the  farming  business  regardless  of  roads  and 
loads.  As  long  as  there  is  a  "bottom"  to  the  road 
for  this  truck  to  get  a  "toe-hold"  on,  it  can  handle 
the  average  farm  load  in  mud  or  sand  that  is  hub 
deep. 

This  truck,  which  has  distinguished  itself  so 
much,  is  made  in  three  sizes — 1,500  pounds,  1-ton 
and  2-ton  capacities.  It  drives  with  all  four  wheels 
by  means  of  internal  gear,  the  lightest  size  being 
driven  from  spiral  bevel  gear.  The  two  smaller 
sizes  are  22.5  horse  power,  and  the  larger  size  28.9, 
tho  the  actual  horse  power  runs  from  33  to  45. 
The  larger  model  drives,  brakes  and  steers  on  all 
four  wheels,  these  wheels  being  solid.    Over  3,000 
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of  the  larger  model  have  been  produced,  the  United 
States  War  Department  taking  several  orders  for 
use  in  Mexico,  where  mountains,  deserts,  streams 
and  every  other  test  was  successfully  met  with 
many  "green"  drivers  on  the  seats. 

Save  Calf  Rennets 

EVERY  rennet  produced  in  the  State  this  spring 
will  be  needed  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
Wisconsin's  cheese."  That  is  the  warning 
which  has  been  sounded  and  manufacturers  of  ren- 
net extract  are  following  up  this  announcement  by 
offering  to  pay  12  cents  for  every  rennet  stomach 
which  is  properly  saved  and  furnished  them.  It  is 
estimated  that  nearly  1,500,000  calf  stomachs,  yield- 
ing about  100,000  gallons  of  rennet  extract,  are  used 
each  year  by  the  5,000  or  more  cheese  factories  in 
the  United  States.  The  supply  of  rennets,  as  these 
calf  stomachs  are  called,  has  in  the  past,  come 
largely  from  European  countries,  but  due  to  the 
war  this  importation  has  been  stopped.  As  a  result 
the  supply  of  rennet  extract  is  so  reduced  that  it  is 
difficult  for  any  dealer  or  factory  to  obtain  more 
than  ten  gallons  at  a  time,  and  frequently  not  more 
than  one  or  two  gallons. 

For  Full  Information  Regarding;  Any  of  These  Xew  Invillt, 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Substitutes  for  Gasoline 

WE  ARE  coming  rapidly  to  the  point  where 
low-grade  fuels  whicn  are  now  stored  or 
wasted,  and  in  a  few  cases  used  for  sta- 
tionary or  similar  power  plants,  must  be  rendered 
adaptable  to  automobiles.  Two  methods  are  self- 
evident  to  meet  this  situation:  Either  the  present 
means  of  vaporization  must  be  so  improved  as  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  lower-grade  fuels,  or  the 
fuels  themselves  must  be  cracked  to  form  higher- 
grade  volatiles,"  says  Professor  Foljambe.  The  con- 
clusions he  reaches  are  that  we  must  create  compe- 
tition in  the  marketing  of  fuel  products,  and.  further- 
more, that  vaporizing  instruments  must  be  devel- 
oped which  will  be  capable  of  using  the  hydrocar- 
bons of  lesser  volatility. 

Regarding  alcohol,  Mr.  Foljambe  stated  that  it 
gives  no  hope  for  immediate  relief.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  even  without  Government  restrictions 
for  economical  use  the  present  type  of  automobile 
engine  would  have  to  be  entirely  reconstructed 
Present  types  of  engines  can  burn  alcohol,  but  they 
do  so  very  uneconomically,  approximately  50  per 
cent  more  fuel  being  required  per  horse  power  hour 
than  were  the  engines  designed  for  its  use.  This 
puts  alcohol  out  of  the  present  recKoning 

Regarding  benzol,  he  points  out  that,  altho  it  is 
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prevalent  in  Europe  as  a  fuel,  it  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  this  country  in  limited  quantities.  As  long 
as  the  war  continues,  benzol  is  in  as  great  demand 
as  gasoline,  and  therefore  offers  no  relief,  but  in 
the  future  may  well  be  considered  as  a  possible  part 
of  the  fuel  supply. 

Kerosene,  on  the  contrary,  holds  out  a  prospect  of 
immediate  relief.  There  has  been  a  great  overpro- 
duction, and  the  refined  oil  is  stored  in  vast  quanti- 
ties. As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  while  theoretically 
burning  gasoline,  according  to  Mr.  Foljambe,  car- 
bureters have  recently  been  provided  to  handle  a 
mixture  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  which  on  the 
Baume  test  is  often  as  low  as  54,  and  practically 
none  of  it  over  60.  Commercial  kerosene  contains 
35  per  cent  of  medium  and  10  per  cent  of  heavy 
kerosene.  He  states  that  the  Rittman  process  will 
yield  200  per  cent  more  gasoline  than  by  any  otht.r 
known  method,  and  also  states  that  altho  seven 
plants  are  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  is  pro- 
ducing any  appreciable  quantity  of  gasoline. 

Kerosene  carbureters  were  next  discussed  and  he 
showed  several  types  which  have  been  heretofore 
marketed,  and  which  involved  various  means  for 
breaking  up  the  fuel  at  the  jet,  completely  gasifying 
it  by  heat,  or  even  in  one  case  igniting  it  before  it 
entered  the  cylinder. 
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Livestock  Feeder 

HELPING  those  who  help  themselves  seems  to 
be  the  lot  of  the  Lord,  or  providence,  or  who- 
ever you  wish  to  give  the  credit,  of  pigs  as 
well  as  people.  Various  feeding  tests  of  the  State 
experiment  stations,  notably  Iowa,  have  proven  this 
to  be  true.  Now  every- 
body is  getting  patents  on 
self-feeders  for  live  stock. 
The  one  shown  here  is  a 
recent  patent  of  a  Bill- 
ings, Mont.,  man.  There 
is  a  corrugated  feed  roller 
*t  the  proper  point  on  the 
slanted  bottom  of  the  bin. 
Below  this  roller  is  a  feed 
trough,  and  on  the  roller 
is  an  eccentric  and  feed 
rods  having  downwardly 
projecting  prongs  con- 
nected to  the  eccentric.  This  arrangement  makes 
it  possible  to  keep  the  feeder  cleaned  out,  so  that 
old  feed  does  not  stick  to  the  sides  and  in  the 
corners  to  spoil  and  harm  new  feed  put  into  the 
feeder. 

Baggage  Carrier  for  Autos 

TRAVELERS  by  automobile— and  each  year 
adds  thousands  to  the  already  large  number 
who  take  their  vacations  and  sight-seeing 
tours  in  their  cars— will  welcome  this  patent  bag- 
gage carrier.  A  rack  is  carried  above  the  hood  so 
that  the  baggage  holders 
are  suspended  on  each 
side  of  it  and  clear  of 
the  hood  cover.  A  brack- 
et is  secured  to  the 
dash  portion  of  the  car 
in  this  invention  of  a 
New  Yorker.  Forwardly 
arranged  supporting 
posts  are  pivotally  con- 
nected to  the  rack.  There 
are  means  for  detachably  securing  the  rack  to  the 
bracket,  as  well  as  means  for  detachably  securing 
the  posts  to  the  chassis  frame.  With  this  device, 
Father  may  now  allow  Mother  and  the  girls  to  take 
as  many  clothes  as  they  wish  without  having  to 
dig  his  way  in  and  out  of  the  car  whenever  a  lengthy 
trip  is  contemplated. 

Grain  Saving  Device 

GRAIN  saving  devices  mean  money  to  the 
farming  business,  and  every  thrashing  ma- 
chine has  a  reputation  in  a  neighborhood  for 
its  "clean  thrashing"  or  "dirty  thrashing"  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  amount  of  grain  that  sprouts  on 
the  old  straw  piles  be- 
ing indicators  that  are 
carefully  watched  by 
owners  of  the  straw 
piles.  An  Indiana  firm 
has  recently  been 
granted  a  patent  on  a 
device  for  saving  ad- 
ditional grain,  and  it  is 
claimed  to  be  an  im- 
provement on  former  savers.  There  is  a  movable 
grain  trap  intersposed  between  the  fan  and  the  ma- 
terial receiving  receptacle,  this  trap  being  adapted 
to  catch  the  grain  and  convey  it  to  a  point  of 
delivery. 

Window  Flower-Pot  Stand 

FLOWER  boxes  for  windows  are  becoming  very 
popular  in  towns  and  cities  where  the  "city 
beautiful"  movements  have  gained  headway, 
notably  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  For  the  farm  home, 
flowers  in  the  window  can  be  made  equally  attract- 
ive with  a  little  atten- 
tion. So  many  windows 
are  not  constructed  for 
flower  pots  that  a  re- 
cent patent  stand  is  of 
interest.  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  a  New  Jer- 
sey man.  A  pair  of 
swinging  brackets  hav- 
ing a  series  of  holes,  each  bracket  being  made  to 
fasten  to  the  window  sill.  A  board  is  set  on  the 
brackets.  There  is  a  collapsible  front  with  arms 
pivoted  to  the  brackets,  holes  in  the  brackets  regis- 
tering with  those  in  the  arms. 


Several  cooking  utensils  have  been  patented  in 
which  a  downward  draft  carries  all  the  odors  away 
by  diverting  them  into  the  stove  on  which  the  uten- 
sils are  used. 


Orchard  Spraying  Outfit 

APPLE  crops  are  made  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
and   spraying  and   packing   determine  the 
profits  that  will  come  fromtthe  orchar-'s  more 
largely  than  any  other  factors.    One  of  the  han- 
diest orchard  spraying  outfits  put  on  the  market 


is  shown  here.  The  low  hung  running  gears  make 
it  especially  adaptable  for  hilly  ground  and  for 
short  turning.  The  engine  for  pumping  the  spray- 
ing materials  is  covered  over  at  the  front  of  the 
wagon. 

Tractor  Improvement 

PATENTS  were  recently  granted  a  Joliet,  111., 
manufacturer  on  an  improvement  in  the  steer- 
ing mechanism.  A  draw-bar  is  pivoted  to  the 
rear  portion  of  the  tractor  to  swing  about  a  ver- 


tical pivot,  this  draw-bar  having  a  rearwardly  ex- 
tending part  in  combination  with  the  drive  wheel 
and  steering  wheel. 

Six-Wheel  Truck 

HEAVY  loads  now  handled  by  trucks  often 
throw  too  much  of  the  load  on  the  rear  truck. 
For  the  heaviest  kind  of  truck  work,  a  six- 
wheel  truck  has  been  patented  by  two  Columbus, 
Ohio,  men,  who  have  assigned  their  patent  rights 
to  a  corporation  of  that  city.  Auxiliary  bolsters 
extend  transversely  of  the  truck,  and  a  main  bol- 


ster is  supported  at  its  ends  on  this  auxiliary  bol- 
ster. 


Artificial  eyes  were  invented  in  Paris  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 
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office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  X 

OLIVER  had  no  light  driving  horse, 
but  Victor  was  fresh  and  full  of 
energy,  and  he  took  his  human  freight 
briskly  along  the  road.  The  thieves 
had  a  good  start,  but  the  necessarily 
slow  progress  of  the  stolen  cows  was 
nothing  compared  with  that  of  the 
horse. 

Mount  Eber,  the  next  town,  was 
reached  by  a  road  lined  with  aban- 
doned farms,  and  tho  there  were  vari- 
ous open  fields,  bushes  and  trees  often 
made  the  way  almost  wilderness-like. 
There  had  been  long  silence  except  for 
the  clicking  of  Victor's  shod  feet  when 
Oliver  finally  spoke. 

"We  ought  to  come  upon  them  in  the 
next  mile,"  he  said.  "We  are  past  the 
old  Lawrence,  Hodge  and  Foskett 
places,  which  means  a  mile  and  a  half 
passed  over." 

"I'm  wanting  to  meet  them  thieves 
mightily!"  said  Parker  grimly. 

"Will  the  thieves  fight?"  asked  the 
boy. 

"Don't  know  about  them,  but  I 
shall!"  Parker  retorted. 

"I  doubt  if  you  will  find  anybody  to 
fight,"  Oliver  answered.  "When  they 
hear  the  pounding  of  Victor's  feet  they 
are  likely  to  guess  what  is  up  and  run 
for  it,  deserting  the  cattle.  Of  course, 
this  trick  has  been  clone  merely  to  an- 
noy us,  for  nobody  can  steal  a  bunch  of 
cows  hereabouts  and  keep  them  out  of 
sight  long  enough  to  turn  them  into 
cash." 

"Another  lick  from  the  chap  who 
don't  want  you  to  farm  the  Powell 
place.  Thinks  he  can  so  disgust  you 
that  you'll  drop  the  game  and  get 
out.  The  boy  says  two  men  are  in 
this  cow-absorption  case.  Wonder  who 
they  are?  Unless  we  actually  catch 
them  they  are  safe,  for  we  poor  sticks 
of  today  couldn't  follow  a  trail  if 
every  footprint  was  fairly  hollering  to 
us,  'Come  on,  here  we  are!'  Trailing 
is  a  lost  art  in  Vermont  " 

"Look  there!"  Oliver  interrupted. 
"Cows  standing  composedly  by  the 
roadside.  The  thieves  have  got  scared 
and  bolted.  Yes,  for  these  are  ours. 
Every  one  here!" 

The  horse  had  been  reined  in,  but 
the  impetuous  Parker  leaped  out  and 
sprinted  madly  along  the  road,  hoping 
a  quiet  pursuit  would  bring  the  mis- 
chief-makers into  view.  Oliver  permit- 
ted the  effort,  tho  satisfied  that  the 
flight  of  the  thieves  had  been  to  the 
fields,  where  a  chase  would  accom- 
plish nothing.  Twenty  minutes  later 
his  helper  returned,  breathing  hard. 

"Didn't  see  even  a  boot-heel,"  he  re- 
ported irritably.    "Give  me  orders!" 

The  situation  was  discussed,  and  as 
there  was  joint  agreement  that  pur- 
suit by  night  would  be  useless,  the 
cows  were  turned  homeward  and  the 
journey  began.  Then  Oliver  had  an 
idea  and  turned  quickly  to  the  boy. 

"Peter,"  he  said,  "you  saw  the  rob- 
bers from  the  field,  but  near  enough  so 
you  recognized  one  of  my  cows.  Now, 
didn't  you  recognize  either  of  the  two 
men?" 

Peter  hesitated,  squirmed  uneasily 
in  the  wagon  seat,  and  finally,  after 
some  urging,  found  his  tongue. 

"I'll  speak,"  he  said  reluctantly, 
"but  as  I  don't  like  the  man  I  thought 
I  recognized,  I  hate  to  speak  on  a 
guess,  as  it  might  seem  prejudice.  One 
of  them  looked  like  Oscar  Lawdcn." 

"Oho!"  cried  Parker.  "James  Law- 
den's  twenty-year-old  cub." 

"I  won't  say  it  was  lie,"  persisted 
the  boy,  "but  it  looked  like  him." 

"And  the  other  thief?  What  about 
him?" 

"I  didn't  get  so  good  a  look  at  him, 
and  I  don't  know  about  him." 

"Is  it  possible  that  it  was  James 
Lawden  ?" 

"No,    no!"  was    the  ready  denial. 
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"Both  the  Lawdens  are  tall  and  lank, 
but  only  one  thief  was  built  that  way." 

"Lawden  has  several  hired  men — 
Temple,  Short,  Benson  and  Alwood — 
how  about  them?" 

"May  have  been  one  of  them,  but  I 
really  don't  know.    I'd  tell  if  I  could." 

"Anyhow,  it  was  the  same  p'ison 
gang  that  tried  to  burn  our  shacks," 
declared  Parker,  hotly.  "If  I  ever  get 
my  grippers  on  them — what?" 

When  home  was  reached  the  cows 
were  herded  in  the  inclosed  orchard, 
as  it  was  so  near  the  living  quarters 
that  safety  seemed  certain  for  them 
there,  but  sleep  came  no  more,  that 
night,  to  the  workers  of  the  soil.  An 
old  problem  had  been  forced  upon 
them  acutely:  What  was  to  be  done 
about  the  mysterious  enemy? 


The  match  was  dry  and  seemed  to 
be  fresh,  and  had  been  dropped  inside 
the  pasture,  yet,  when  he  had  medi- 
tated fully,  he  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  it  really  constituted  no  visible 
evidence.  A  match  was  not  necessary 
to  steal  the  cows,  and  any  chance 
passer-by  might  have  flung  it  away 
after  lighting  a  pipe. 

Stephen  Powell  came,  heard  the 
story,  found  it  hard  to  decide,  and 
finally  went  to  James  Lawden.  Using 
what  tact  he  could,  he  avoided  all  defi- 
nite charges,  but  made  it  clear  that 
information  was  wanted  as  to  where 
Oscar  had  been  on  the  eventful  night. 

James  met  the  insinuations  with  a 
show  of  surprise,  but  kept  his  temper 
and  assured  the  caller  that  both  he 
and  Oscar  had  been  at  home.  To  prove 


■Without  That  Something  My  Evidence  Is  Very,  A  ery  Lame" 


From  the  hour  when  they  recovered 
the  cows  Oliver's  mind  had  supplied 
an  answer,  and  it  was  not  the  less 
dominating  when  day  dawned — to  con- 
sult Jasper  Vinton.  He  went  over  in 
i  lie  morning,  found  Mr.  Vinton  keenly 
sympathetic  but  uncertain,  with  a 
tendency  to  doubt  that  the  Lawdens 
were  guilty. 

"Too  big  cowards!"  he  added.  "Now, 
Oliver,  telegraph  for  your  father,  and 
let  him  handle  this  matter." 

The  young  man  returned  home,  sent 
Maynard  to  dispatch  the  message,  and 
then  wandered  to  the  pasture  to  look 
the  cows  over  and  make  sure  none  had 
been  injured.  He  was  leaving  the  lot, 
when,  near  the  entrance,  he  saw  a 
half-burned  match  so  peculiar  that  he 
picked  it  up.  The  lower  end  was  odd- 
ly shaped  and  oddly  painted,  making  it 
a  novelty.  He  showed  it  to  Parker,  re- 
ceived the  assurance  that  his  men  had 
never  seen  one  like  it,  and  then  con- 
sidered the  point  further. 


this  alleged  fact  he  called  Oscar  in, 
and  also  two  of  his  hired  men,  Short 
and  Alwood. 

Unless  lies  were  told,  Oscar  was 
proved  innocent,  for  both  the  other 
men  corroborated  his  claim  that  he 
had  gone  to  their  room  to  stop  Short 
from  snoring  loudly,  and  that  the 
clock  had  then  struck.  At  that  par- 
ticular moment  the  thieves  had  been 
driving  the  cows  along  the  road  in 
Mount  Eber. 

Stephen  declined  calling  in  a  detect- 
ive, so  the  investigation  ended  without 
any  evidence  that  was  reliable,  but  al- 
ways in  Oliver's  mind  a  question  hov- 
ered dimly:  What  about  "the  man 
higher  up?" 

No  other  attack  followed,  days 
passed,  the  Powell  barn  was  standing 
on  its  site,  completed,  and  the  time  for 
harvest  arrived.  The  crops  were  not 
phenomenal,  for  one  season  could  not' 
accomplish  miracles,  but  the  yield  was 
surprisingly    great,    and  furnished 


grounds  for  high  hopes  as  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

When  the  corn  was  being  garnered, 
Carl  Leighton,  long  inconspicuous,  ap- 
peared and  showed  an  inclination  to 
speak  to  Oliver.  The  latter  was  not 
surprised.  He  had  heard  that  the 
golfers  were  about  to  close  their  club- 
house for  the  season,  and  if  Carl  was 
to  say  anything  in  the  way  of  business 
it  would  naturally  be  soon.  He  greet- 
ed Oliver  with  happy-go-lucky  amia- 
bility, and  fell  to  examining  the  ears 
of  corn. 

"Well  filled  out!"  he  commented. 
"About  what  do  you  think  the  season's 
profit  will  be,  Powell?" 

"I  haven't  figured  on  it,"  Oliver  re- 
turned dryly. 

"I  hope  you  will  shortly.  Fact  is,  I 
can  use  a  little  cash  right  now,  and 
I'm  interested  in  my  one-third  of  the 
profits." 

"Are  you  bringing  that  matter  up 
again?"  was  the  curt  question. 

"Well,  naturally.  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Wo  have  talked  your  claim  over 
until  it's  threadbare,"  Oliver  answered, 
"so  we  need  not  discuss  it  in  full 
again,  but  pray  keep  one  point  in  mind. 
By  Uncle  Andrew's  will  you  were,  in 
order  to  receive  a  third  of  the  profits, 
to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  a  third  of 
the  labor  on  the  farm.  You  have  not 
done  a  minute's  work,  so  you've 
broken  what  I  may  call  the  contract." 

"You  broke  it  first,  by  refusing  to 
let  me  have  joint  management  of  the 
farm.  My  lawyer  tells  me  that  you  put 
yourself  in  a  hole  when  you  did  that, 
and  that  I  can  demand  my  share  of 
the  profits  " 

"If  you've  seen  any  lawyer,  and  he 
knows  a  plow  from  a  golf  stick,  he  can 
see  that  the  terms  of  the  will  do  not 
give  you  the  right  of  joint  manage- 
ment. Further  than  that,  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  talking  this  over." 

"Right,  my  hearty!"  cried  Carl,  in 
pretended  joviality.  "Having  agreed 
on  this,  our  one  point  of  harmony,  I 
will  proceed  to  act  by  my  lawyer's  ad- 
vice— namely,  I  hereby  demand  an  ac- 
counting from  you,  and  that  my  third 
of  the  profits  be  paid  to  me  without  de- 
lay. Unless  that  is  done,  I  shall  bring 
suit  against  you." 

Leighton  wound  up  with  an  airy 
wave  of  his  hand,  shifted  his  gaze  to 
the  barn,  and  nodded  approval. 

"Rather  a  good  building  you've  got 
there,  Powell,"  he  added.  "I'm  glad 
of  it,  for  it  will  increase  my  third  if 
the  crops  are  properly  housed  until 
marketed.  Well,  I'll  have  to  be  going. 
Let  me  advise  you  to  settle  peaceably 
and  avoid  being  hauled  into  court." 

The  last  hostile  words  were  flung 
back  over  his  shoulder  as  he  receded, 
but  they  met  with  ready  response. 

"The  sooner  you  sue,  the  better." 

The  interview  ended,  but  Oliver, 
greatly  perplexed,  hastened  to  see  Mr. 
Vinton  and  ask  his  opinion. 

"All  this  is  to  be  regretted,"  said 
Jasper  gravely,  "but  I'm  not  sure  a 
lawsuit  would  be  a  bad  thing.  Carl 
has  claimed  more  than  the  law  allows 
him,  and  has  lost  what  was  his  by  fail- 
ing to  perform,  or  offering  to  perform, 
what  was  demanded  of  him  in  the  will 
in  order  to  get  the  third.  He  has,  un- 
less I  err,  forfeited  all  claims  whatever 
upon  you.  As  for  his  threat,  that  can 
be  considered  if  he  really  does  sue." 

"But  why  has  he  acted  so  confound- 
ed queer?" 

"You  will  remember  I've  told  you 
before  that  I  thought  he  never  expect- 
ed the  reclamation  of  the  Powell  farm 
to  succeed,  and  would  not  put  his  per- 
sonal labor,  nor  the  money  to  hire  a 
man,  into  the  undertaking,  fearing  he 
would  be  a  loser.  In  brief,  he  has  not 
thought  chances  for  success  good 
enough  to  make  it  worth  his  while." 

"Then  why  didn't  he  say  so  at  the 
start?" 

"I  can't  follow  his  ideas,"  Mr.  Vinton 
admitted,  "but  from  one  source  and 
another  I  get  the  belief  that  the  golf 
club  is  more  anxious  to  buy  your  farm 
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than  appears  on  the  surface.  Carl  is 
one  of  them,  and  may  be  trying  to 
make  you  tired  of  your  venture." 

"Possibly,"  Oliver  said  slowly.  "But 
who  is  the  man  who  tried  to  burn  us 
out  and  stole  our  cattle?" 

Jasper  made  a  hopeless  gesture. 

"I  can't  guess  that  out,  but  I  still 
regret  that  your  father  refused  to  em- 
ploy a  detective  to  investigate  here." 

"Well,  he  talked  considerably  about 
the  Lawdens,  but  perhaps  " 

Oliver  became  silent,  but  Mr.  Vin- 
ton filled  the  gap. 

"I  understand.  Your  father  has  not 
confided  in  me,  but  I  think  he  feared 
that  an  investigation  might  involve 
Carl,  and  that  young  man  is  a  nephew 
by  marriage  of  Stephen's  brother. 
Carl  has  been  spared  because  he  is  so 
near  the  family." 

"Father  told  me,  what  I  did  not 
know  early,  that  as  soon  as  he  saw 
Carl  was  hostile  he  wrote  him  and  of- 
fered to  buy  out  his  claim  on  the 
Powell  farm's  profits,  so  as  to  end  all 
ill  feeling." 

"Yes,  and  offered  him  more  than 
the  boy  will  ever  get  now.  Stephen 
has  been  thoughtful,  kind  and  gener- 
ous, but  Carl  has  not  met  him  half- 
way." 

The  sound  of  wheels  on  the  road 
led  Mr.  Vinton  to  go  to  the  window. 

"James  Lawden's  team,"  he  added, 
"with  James  and  his  hired  men,  Al- 
wood  and  Short,  fnside.  He  doesn't 
look  this  way,  and  seems  to  have  but 
little  good  will  for  me  lately.  By  the 
way,  if  he's  the  man  who  has  annoyed 
you  on  the  farm  it  is  not  likely  there 
will  be  more  of  it.  Brought  back  to 
fertility  as  it  has  been,  he  will  plainly 
comprehend  that  he  cannot  buy  the 
farm  for  a  pasture." 

"What  about  'the  man  higher  up?'" 

Jasper  laughed  and  then  suddenly 
sobered. 

"  'The  man  higher  up'  looks  like  a 
myth  to  me,  but  we  can  hardly  be  sure 
of  it.  Of  course,  if  there  is  such  a 
mysterious  chap  you  are  liable  to  suf- 
fer further  attack  from  him." 

CHAPTER  XI, 

IT  HAPPENED  that,  while  Mr.  Vin- 
ton and  Oliver  talked  in  the  house, 
Carl  Leighton  and  Mary  were  in  the 
orchard,  prudently  feasting  on  the  ap- 
ples that  hung  from  the  boughs,  ob- 
jects of  beauty  and  allurement.  When 
the  eating  was  ended  the  young  peo- 
ple walked  to  the  road,  intending  to 
return  to  the  house. 

"I  see  you  have  a  cigar  in  your 
pocket,"  said  Mary,  as  they  reached 
the  traveled  way.  "Why  don't  you 
smoke?" 

"Since  you  advise  it,  I  certainly 
will,"  Carl  replied  lightly.  "The  to- 
bacco will  taste  all  the  better  because 
you  mentioned  it." 

He  produced  the  cigar  and  a  match 
and  secured  the  light,  dropping  the 
latter  when  its  usefulness  was  past. 
Mary  bent  and  picked  up  the  fragment. 

"I'll  save  it  for  luck,"  she  remarked. 

"Is  it  an  old  saying  that  a  half- 
burned  match  brings  good  luck?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,  but  why  isn't 
a  new  superstition  as  worthy  of  atten- 
tion as  an  old  one?" 

"I  can't  see  why  it  shouldn't  be," 
Carl  asserted,  "and  this  one  will  have 
a  fine  backer." 

He  was  impressed,  and  when  they 
separated  at  the  door  he  walked  away 
with  elation  of  spirits. 

"Something  in  it!"  he  told  himself, 
winking  at  vacancy.  "When  a  girl 
saves  such  a  thing  as  that,  it  isn't  the 
match  but  the  man  who  used  it  that 
Interests  her.  Something  in  it,  Carl, 
my  boy!" 

Perhaps  he  was  right  in  part,  for  a 
few  minutes  later  Mary  stood  by  her 
bureau  with  the  stubs  of  three  matches 
before  her,  arranged  in  a  line.  She 
surveyed  them,  but  a  frown  of  per- 
plexity appeared  as  she  studied.  Then, 
having  lately  heard  something  of  a 
law  case  with  legal  terms  that  im- 
pressed her,  she  summed  up  techni- 
cally: 

"F2xhthit  A.  Remnant  of  a  queerly 
painted  match  with  an  odd-shaped  end, 
said  match  having  been  dropped  by 
the  man  who  tried  to  burn  Oliver  out. 

"Exhibit  B.  Remnant  of  a  match 
ju.Ht  like  the  previous  one,  but  dropped 
by  James  Lawden  in  front  of  our 
house  after  lighting  his  pipe. 


"Exhibit  C.  Remnant  of  the  match 
just  used  by  Carl,  but  shaped  like 
other  commonplace  matches,  and  not 
painted. 

"Now,  how  is  Miss  Detective  Vinton 
going  to  develop  anything  from  this 
evidence?  The  items  don't  fall  into 
shape  as  they  should.  I  feel  certain 
there  is  a  mystery  worthy  of  attention 
in  my  evidence,  but  there  is  something 
lacking.  Without  that  something  my 
evidence  is  very,  very  lame.  Still,  the 
firebug  used  a  peculiar  match,  and 
James  Lawden  had  one  like  it,  and 
Carl  also  had  the  same  kind  in  his 
room  at  the  clubhouse.  Queer!  Now, 
I  wonder  " 

Wonder  brought  no*  light,  and  she 
finally  put  the  fragments  away.  On 
one  occasion,  weeks  before,  she  had 
shown  the  firebug's  sample  to  Jasper 
and  Oliver,  but  they  agreed  that  the 
bit  of  wood,  while  very  uncommon  in 
Morbury,  would  be  so  hard  to  trace 
back  to  its  former  owner  that  only  a 
professional  detective  would  find  at- 
tention to  it  worth  while.  Mary,  how- 
ever, had  clung  to  her  evidence,  feel- 
ing that  she  was  at  the  outskirts  of  an 
important  discovery,  but  uncertain 
what  to  do  next. 

"Who,"  she  now  murmured,  as  she 
prepared  to  leave  the  room,  "who  tried 
to  burn  Oliver's  buildings?" 

She  was  near  the  vara  gate  when,  a 
few  hours  later,  Carl  and  another 
member  of  the  Skytop  Club  appeared 
in  an  automobile.  The  former  left  the 
car,  which  resumed  its  way,  and  then 
Carl  gave  his  attention  to  Mary.  He 
had  rarely  been  in  better  spirits,  and 
his  manner  was  one  of  homage  that 
never  passed  the  bounds  of  prudence, 
so  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  trying  to 
make  himself  agreeable.  The  visible 
results  did  not  discourage  him,  but 
Mary  was  not  inclined  to  let  the  occa- 
sion pass  uneventfully. 

"I  hear,"  she  said,  "that  you  think 
of  suing  Mr.  Powell's  father." 

"Oh!  How  did  you  hear  that?" 

"Grandfather  told  me." 

"Well,  I  am  sorry — very  sorry,  to 
admit  that  it's  so,"  Carl  replied  sol- 
emnly. "It  is  the  only  way  open  to 
me.  All  thru  the  summer  I  have  tried 
to  make  terms  with  the  Powells,  but  it 
can't  be  done,  it  seems.  It  is  a  great 
pity.  Just  look  at  it,  Miss  Vinton! 
Andrew  Powell's  will  gave  the  farm 
to  Oliver's  father,  and  it  surely  is  the 
lion's  share.  My  part  was  to  be  a 
third  of  the  profits  for  a  certain  time, 
but  I  am  refused  even  that  pittance. 
I've  simply  got  to  go  to  law." 

He  sighed  deeply. 

"Of  course  Andrew  was  brother  to 
Stephen  Powell,  but  Andrew's  wife 
was  my  aunt.  From  the  time  of  their 
marriage  she  worked  side  by  side  with 
Andrew,  toiling  as  hard  as  he  did,  and 
yet  I,  her  nearest  relative,  cannot  get 
a  share  of  the  profits  -  of  this  farm 
without  suing.  Isn't  a  woman's  work 
as  deserving  as  a  man's?  Have  my 
aunt's  blood  kindred  no  claim  at  all — 
just  because  she  was  a  woman?" 

"I  see,"  Mary  murmured. 

She  did  see,  in  part,  for  she  knew 
that  Andrew's  wife  had  died  before  her 
husband,  leaving  enough  property  so 
that  she  had  made  a  will;  yet  she  had 
not  seen  fit  to  bequeath  anything  to 
Carl.  It  was  not  Mary's  intention  to 
arg«e  with  her  companion,  nor  to  op- 
pose him  openly,  so  she  merely  en- 
couraged speech  on  his  part. 

"I  can  understand  that  there  should 
be  a  settlement,"  she  added  quietly. 

"There  will  be  one,  but — oh!  the  pity 
of  it  that  it  must  come  thru  a  law- 
suit! Why  can't  the  Powells  be  just 
to  me?" 

"I  can  see  how  you  feel." 

She  tried  to  force  something  like 
sympathy  into  her  manner,  and  his  ex- 
pression indicated  that  he  was  de- 
ceived, so,  the  time  seeming  to  be 
right,  she  forced  a  laugh  that  was 
equally  strategic. 

"Farming  the  Powell  place  does  not 
seem  to  be  all  delight,"  she  remarked. 
"There  was  a  queer  fire,  and  the  cat- 
tle were  taken.  What  do  you  make  of 
that?" 

"Fact  is,  people  in  Morbury  are  full 
of  good  will  to  me,  and  they  know  how 
I  have  been  shut  out,  so  I  suppose  the 
affairs  you  mention  were  done  to  an- 
noy the  Powells." 

"Does  the  one  who  did  these  things 
say  it  was  for  that  purpose?" 


Carl  seemed  to  be  sincerely  sur- 
prised. 

"Bless  me,  I  don't  know  that,"  he 
said  readily.  "If  anybody  has  discov- 
ered who  the  firebug  and  cow-stealer 
was  I've  not  heard  of  it.  Do  you  know 
who  it  was?" 

"No." 

"Anyhow,  I  don't  want  to  be  backed 
up  that  way,  for  burning  buildings  vio- 
lates the  law,  altho-  " 

He  paused  and  considered  seriously. 

"The  Powells  got  no  more  than  they 
deserved,"  he  added,  "and  I've  an  idea 
that  before  the  firebug  is  satisfied  he 
will  manage  to  make  matters  even  hot- 
ter for  them.  Mark  my  words,  that 
fellow  isn't  done  yet!" 

A  nearby  whirring  announced  the  re- 
turn of  the  motor  car,  and  when  it  ar- 
rived Carl  took  his  former  place  and 
was  driven  away,  but  Mary  remained 
by  the  gate,  deep  in  thought.  By  re- 
turning only  smiles  and  mild  mono- 
syllables she  had  lured  him  on  to 
frankness  of  speech  never  before  heard 
from  him,  but,  tho  he  had  shown  his 
animosity  clearly,  she  could  not  claim 
that  he  had  betrayed  any  guilty  con- 
nection with  the  blows  against  the 
peace  of  Powell  farm. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  him," 
she  murmured,  "but  I  don't  trust  him. 
Anyhow,  I  hope  lie  won't  bring  that 
horrid  old  lawsuit." 

The  hope  was  doomed  to  demolish- 
ment.  Within  two  weeks  Carl  took  the 
first  step  in  the  suit  against  the  Pow- 
ells, and  half-concealed  hostility  be- 
came open  warfare. 

This  vexation  was  not  allowed  to 
check  work  on  the  farm.  Anything 
like  rest  was  not  thought  of  until  the 
crops  were  all  housed,  the  final  au- 
tumn attention  given  to  the  land,  and 
the  cattle  installed  in  the  new  barn, 
but  after  that  only  the  ever-alluring 
Professor  Arkchester  received  unless- 
ened  attention.    And  then  winter  fell. 

Oliver  had  been  urged  to  board  with 
the  Vintons,  but,  gratefully  declining, 
he  had  remained  in  the  shack.  May- 
nard  was  to  work  in  the  village  until 
spring,  but  Parker  stayed.  Wood-cut- 
ting began,  and  the  two  had  another 
employment.  More  of  the  formerly 
spared  but  barren  apple  trees  had  been 
cut  down  and  their  parts  carried  into 
the  living  shacks.  Passers-by  heard 
sounds  of  sawing  and  hammering,  but 
when  they  called  a  new  partition  con- 
cealed everything  that  was  enlighten- 
ing, while  questions  were  met  with  po- 
lite evasions.  Wonder  fell  upon  the 
village  people. 

"What's  that  young  Powell  doing, 
anyhow?"  demanded  a  citizen,  irri- 
tably. "He's  brought  Uncle  Nick's 
farm  back  to  life,  and  now  he's  nurs- 
ing conspiracy  or  something  else  in 
his  shanty.    I  say,  what's  up?" 

Others  wrestled  with  the  same  per- 
plexity. What  was  being  done  in  the 
shack  on  the  Powell  place? 

CHAPTER  XII 

IT  WAS  a  mild  day  in  spring.  In  the 
past  months  Oliver  had  experienced 
..cold  and  snows  of  a  kind  new  to  him, 
but  these  things  did  not  trouble  him, 
and  his  health  had  never  been  better. 
The  lawsuit  was  still  untried,  for, 
when  the  case  was  called  in  court, 
Carl's  lawyer  stated  that  his  client  had 
met  with  an  accident  in  Massachusetts 
and  could  not  appear,  so  the  suit  was 
put  over  to  the  next  term. 

Oliver,  untroubled  by  the  affair  and 
with  his  mind  on  the  summer  work, 
was  in  conversation  with  Jasper  Vin- 
ton, who  had  paused  briefly  as  he  was 
passing  by.  He  motioned  to  where  the 
last  of  the  snow  was  sinking  into  the 
ground. 

"Great  fertilizer,  that  is,"  he  com- 
mented. "It  isn't  human  science,  but 
it  gets  at  the  heart  of  things." 

"You  bring  up  an  idea,  sir,"  said  Oli- 
ver. "Last  summer  we  had  a  few 
days  when  wo  needed  rain.  How  much 
of  that  lack  do  you  have  here?" 

"Not  so  much  as  you've  seen  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Such  severe  droughts  are 
comparatively  rare  here,  but  some- 
times grass  and  crops  suffer." 

"Due  to  cutting  off  the  woods,  isn't 
it?" 

"Experts  give  that  as  the  chief  rea- 
son, but  some  advance  contributory 
causes.  My  opinion  is — remember,  it's 
only  my  theory — that  we  must  look  a 
long  ways  from  this  earth  to  find  the 


main  reason,  perhaps  to  the  sun  or 
moon,  or  even  to  Jupiter  or  Saturn.  I 
think  the  lessened  fall  of  rain  is  due 
to  conditions  millions  of  miles  away." 

"I'll  hardly  try  to  control  those  con- 
ditions, but — well,  sir,  you  know  the 
river  borders  my  farm  on  the  north, 
with  a  depression  of  a  couple  of  acres 
just  this  side  of  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Suppose  I  install  a  hydraulic  ram, 
or  several  of  them,  pump  that  depres- 
sion full  and  keep  it  so,  and  in  times  of 
drought  irrigate  my  upper  field  by 
means  of  a  pipe  system?" 

Jasper  looked  at  his  companion,  and 
then  at  the  high  ground  northward. 
He  could  see  neither  river  nor  depres- 
sion from  that  point,  but  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  fields  did  not  escape  his 
attention. 

"Irrigation  has  never  been  tried 
here,  and  we  look  upon  it  as  something 
for  the  dry  States  of  the  far  South- 
west," he  answered,  after  a  long  pause. 
"Still,  we  meet  with  dry  summers,  now 
and  then,  with  a  lack  of  water  for  our 
grass  and  crops.  If  you  should  con- 
struct that  system  " 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"You  might  possibly  wait  five  years 
before  having  excuse  to  use  it." 

"But  suppose  the  drought  came  the 
very  first  season?"  . 

"Your  pipes  would  enable  you  to 
water  both  the  upper  and  lower  fields." 

"Naturally,  I  expect  to  be  laughed  at, 
for  this  is  not  Arizona,  but  with  two 
acres  of  storage  I  shall  be  master  of 
water-supply." 

"Do  it,  Oliver,  do  it!"  Mr.  Vinton 
exclaimed  warmly. 

"If  father  approves,  my  plan  is  go- 
ing thru.  Nothing  like  being  thoro  in 
scientific  farming.  That  reminds  me 
—you  remember  that,  after  a  talk  with 
me,  Rogers  and  Patterson  are  going 
to  try  science  on  their  farms,  this  year 
They  admitted  that  their  money  was 
limited,  so  father  offered  to  make  them 
each  a  loan,  but  both  have  refused 
They  appreciate  the  offer,  but  want  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet.  I'm  glad  they 
are  taking  science  up,  for  they  will 
show  what  anybody  can  accomplish 
with  improved  methods.  Lacking  fa- 
ther's abundant  cash,  they  must  go 
slow  and  cultivate  but  little  at  the 
start,  but  their  experience  will  prove 
what  a  poor  man  can  do  when  using 
improved  modern  methods." 

"They  will  succeed!"  declared  Jas- 
per, stoutly. 

The  busy  season  followed  soon  after 
this  talk.  The  land  was  attacked  with 
zeal,  more  breaking  up  was  done,  the 
crop  acreage  increased,  and  to  each 
growth  was  given  the  special  mixture 
adapted  to  its  needs.  Other  work  had 
been  done  by  the  river,  and,  with  no 
mill  conditions  below  to  breed  trouble, 
a  newly  installed  hydraulic  ram  was 
pumping  water  into  the  depression. 
The  latter  project  met  with  consider- 
able derision  in  town. 

"Irrigation  in  Morbury,  right  on  a 
spur  of  the  Green  Mountains!"  scoffed 
one  critic.  "Next  thing  the  Powells 
will  fill  their  woods  with  monkeys, 
tropical  birds,  boa  constrictors  and 
lions!  A  week  of  rain  will  make  that 
storage  place  blush." 

The  Powells  heard  of  the  criticism, 
but  pursued  their  plans  calmly,  Ste- 
phen and  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
more  often  at  the  farm,  for  details  of 
the  forthcoming  dwelling-house  fasci- 
nated them.  Oliver  rejoiced  with  them, 
but  no  house  could  turn  his  main  at- 
tention from  his  ruling  passion. 

The  land,  the  land!  That  was  his 
obsession.  He  fed  the  soil,  he  fed  the 
crops,  and  his  heart  was  with  them. 
Using  the  best  of  modern  implements 
and  methods  he  gave  unremitting  at- 
tention to  the  absorbing  project  of 
bringing  the  old  farm  back  to  its  for- 
mer glory. 

The  call  of  the  dairy  was  not  forgot- 
ten, and  in  this  side  issue  he  had  the 
cooperation  of  Mary  Vinton,  who  was 
already  considered  an  expert  butter- 
maker.  It  was  his  ambition  to  pro- 
duce superior  butter  and  cheese,  and 
to  have  a  special  market  for  both.  In 
this  enterprise  science  had  Mary  for 
its  handmaiden. 

Parenthetically,    it  may    be  added 
that,  altho  the  golfers  were  back  for 
the  season,  they  had  not  asked  for 
Continued  on  Page  442 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7.154— Ladies'  Shirt  waist— Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  46  inches  bust  measure. 
This  smart  waist  has  yoke  and 
front  panel  in  one  piece,  the  ma- 
terial of  the  front  being  plaited 
or  gathered  below  the  yoke.  The 
back  is  plain.  The  neck  is  fin- 
ished with  a  flare  collar,  worn 
either  standing  or  turned  down, 
as  preferred. 

7817 — Girls'  Apron — Cut  in  sizes 
6  to  14  years.  The  designer  re- 
sponsible for  this  surely  loves  lit- 
tle girls  to  give  such  a  rare  treat 
in  an  apron.  In  one  piece,  with  a 
square  neck,  cut-out  side  sections 
and  epaulet  shoulder,  telling  that 
the  cape  effect  is  fashionable  in 
aprons,  too. 

7825— Ladies'  Shirtwaist— Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
In  all  white  this  blouse  is  very 
fetching,  with  just  a  tuck  in  the 
shoulder  edge  of  each  front,  a 
simulated  box  plait  made  more 
noticeable  with  a  frill  at  either 
side.  This  model  may  be  worn  in- 
side or  outside  of  the  skirt. 

7331 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  In  this 
pretty  frock  we  have  the  main 
portion  made  as  an  overblouse, 
with  side  front  closing,  low  neck 
and  without  sleeves.  This  is  worn 
over  a  waist  or  guimpe,  which  has 
a  turnover  collar  at  the  round 
neck  and  full  length  sleeves. 

7859— Child's  Apron-Press  and 
Bonnet — Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6 
years.  Another  suggestion  for 
dressing  the  girlie  so  that  she 
will  be  cool,  comfortable  and  look 
pretty,  too.  This  apron-dress  is 
of  striped  galatea,  with  the  collar 
and  belt  of  plain  material;  short, 
flowing  sleeves  and  a  pocket  are 
finished  to  harmonize. 

7583 — Ladies'  Negligee— Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  46  inches  bust  measure, 
This  charming  gown  has  a  plain 
waist,  with  center  front  closing. 
The  neck  is  a  trifle. low,  with  wide 
Puritan  collar.  The  sleeves  may 
be  long,  with  band  cuff,  or  shorter 
with  turnback  cuff.  The  skirt  sec- 
tion is  either  box  plaited  or  gath- 
ered. 

7477— Ladies'  Walking  Skirt- 
Cut  in  sizes  22  to  34  inches  waist 
measure.  This  chic  model  has 
four  gores,  plain  at  the  top  and 
flaring  somewhat  at  the  lower 
edge.  The  closing  is  in  the  front 
and  the  separate  belt  may  be  used 
or  omitted.  It  has  two  tiny  pock- 
ets and  there  are  two  other  pock- 
ets on  the  skirt  lower  down. 

7593  —  Ladies'  Dress  —  Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Plain  and  practical,  this  dress  has 
a  side  front  closing,  with  a  high, 
flare  collar  at  the  sides  and  back 
of  the  plain,  high  neck.  The  long 
sleeves  are  fitted  and  finished 
with  a  cuff,  unless  shortened.  The 
skirt  has  a  deep  yoke,  below 
which  are  three  gores. 

"Eat  to  please  yourself,  but 
dress  to  please  others."  Benjamin 
Franklin  said  that,  and  until 
quite  recently,  women  did  dress  to 
please  others — altho  we  leave  it 
to  your  Judgment  to  decide  wheth- 
er it  was  because  of  Franklin's  or 
fashion's  dictates.  In  fact,  we 
dress  today  largely  to  please  oth- 
ers, and  may  as  well  admit  that 
this  thought  will  be  behind  our 
dressing  always;  but  fashion  tells 
us  if  we  would  please  others,  that 
we  must  please  ourselves  first. 
She  admonish.es  us  not  to  choose 
a  style  just  because  it  looks  well 
on  our  neighbor,  but  because  it 
suits  our  own  face  and  figure.  In 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  anyone  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  HOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 


NAME. 


P.  O.  Box. 
R.  F  D.... 
Town  


Stato. 


short,  we  are  to  dress  with  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things — and  we  know  that  this 
is  sound  advice. 

We  have  talked  "simple  styles" 
for  so  long  that  to  some  it  may  be 
tiresome,  but  for  the  present  no 
one  can  gainsay  their  popularity. 
Motives  of  convenience  and  a 
fondness  for  ease  have  prompted 
us  to  favor  the  simplicity  models, 
and  particularly  in  the  summer 
are  they  appreciated. 

We  are  then,  entirely  responsi- 
ble for  the  craze  for  sport  clothes. 
Whether  a  woman  indulges  in 
sports  or  not,  she  will  have  a  gar- 
ment on  the  order  of  the  sports 
model;  it  is  ultra  smart  for  pic- 
nics and  outings  and  a  perfect 
boon  for  general  wear.  Plain  al- 
most to  severity,  sport  clothes  de- 
pend upon  the  material  chosen 
and  the  detail  novel  touches  for 
distinction.  Stripes  and  checks  are 
perhaps  supreme  for  such  styles, 
and  while  there  may  be  more  snap 
and  dash  than  some  women  like, 
expressed  in  many  of  the  models, 
there  are  a  number  which  do  not 
lack  the  genteel  grace  that  will 
attract  the  woman  who  prefers  to 
wear  a  conservative  style.  Look 
at  dress  No.  7593  which  we  illus- 
trate— it  will  stamp  any  one  dig- 
nified made  up  as  in  the  picture; 
or,  changing  the  collar,  making 
short  sleeves  and  developing  in  a 
fabric  for  sport  clothes,  you  will 
have  a  real  sports  model.  A  fine 
example  of  a  walking  skirt  is 
shown  by  No.  7477,  with  pockets 
in  the  belt  yoke,  and  again  at 
either  side,  where  inserts  give  the 
desired  flare;  and  buttons  galore 
trim  the  garment. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dress  making  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hatreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  su  scr  ;->e 
for  three  months  for  25c  jse  tne 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  m  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  ful  civing 
the  number  and  size  of  iicb  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enc  se  i.0c  for 
each  pattern.  Address-  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  JHI 
CAGO,  ILL. 
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Needlework  Department 

Attractive  Sofa  Pillow 


By  Elizabeth  Berne 


No.  4043 — This  corset  cover  is  of  the 
very  finest  quality  of  nainsook  and  the 
design  is  new  and  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  set  of  initials  so  that  you  may 
work  the  initials  on  this  corset  cover  if 
you  choose  with  the  six  skeins  of  floss 
which  is  included.  Sent  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1.00. 


OXE  of  the  greatest  pleasures  a 
hostess  can  enjoy  is  the  con- 
sciousness that  her  guests  appreciate 
her  efforts  in  making  her  home  at- 
tractive. Have  you  ever  made  a  for- 
mal call  and  been  ushered  into  the 
company  room,  to  find  that  it  is  so 
chilly  you  imagine  the  thermometer 
must  register  near  zero?  Or  at  another 
time  to  find  with  a  start  that  your 
first  impression  is  that  you  have  en- 
tered a  furniture  store,  where  the 
furniture  is  kept  on  exhibition, 
spotlessly  clean  and  in  perfect  order 
but  lacking  the  individual  touches 
which  make  the  home  feeling  we  all 


ings,  but  the  soft  shades  of  cardinal, 
blue,  purple  and  rose  are  used.  Three 
shades  of  each  color  and  three  of 
green,  with  an  outlining  of  black 
about  each  part  of  the  work,  produce 
a  bold  and  striking  effect. 

For  this  work  No.  3  mercerized 
embroidery  cotton  is  used.  As  every 
embroidery  worker  well  knows,  this 
is  very  coarse  cotton  and  therefore 
a  few  stitches  appear  as  many.  Each 
petal  is  worked  solid  and  outlined 
with  black,  using  the  lighter  shades 
for  the  center  petals  and  the  darker 
shade  for  the  outside  ones.  The 
smaller  leaves  are  worked  across 


JtEverSottumbU 
There's  No  Place  I'iKt  %%k 


>'o.  1503— Pillow  Top— Stamped  afid 
tinted  in  colors  on  tan  ticking,  size  21x 
21  inches,  including  back  and  six  skeins 
of  mercerized  colored  floss.  Sent  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farming  Busi- 
ness for  $1.00. 


cherish  beyond  words?  With  a  few 
pieces  of  artistic  needlework  the 
homemaker  soon  banishes  the  chilly 
and  store  impressions  and  one  en- 
ters the  home  of  one's  acquaintance 
or  friend  with  the  sensation  of  be- 
ing welcome  to  enjoy  with  them  their 
pleasant  surroundings.  I  know  of 
no  easier  way  to  produce  this  wel- 
come, than  a  few  embroidered  pil- 
lows gracefully  placed  on  a  sofa  or 
couch.  The  flowered  pillow  shown 
here  is  very  attractive,  the  roses  are 
large  and  the  conventional  design- 
ing shows  each  part  of  the  work  to 
the  best  advantage. 

The  flowers  are  not  shaded  strict- 
ly according  to  their  natural  color- 


No.  19— Animal  Stencil  Ontfit— With 
this  stencil  outfit  any  child  can  be  con- 
tented for  hours  at  a  time.  It  consists 
of  six  animal  stencils. cut  on  a  special 
oiled  board,  twelve  cups  of  water  colors, 
two  mixing  pans,  two  brushes,  four 
tacks,  and  complete  instructions  for 
■tenciling  and  mixing  water  colors.  All 
nicely  packed  In  a  neat  box.  This  out- 
fit will  be  given  with  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


No.  1510—  Hemstitched  Lawn  Hand- 
kerchiefs— Stamped  with  simple  designs. 
We  include  in  each  set  enough  floss  for 
embroidering.  Sent  for  a  one  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1. 


from  side  to  side  but  the  larger  ones 
are  worked  with  veining.  This  is 
done  by  starting  at  the  top  and 
working  across  for  a  few  stitches, 
until  the  vein  shows  in  the  stamp- 
ing, then  separate  the  leaf  and  work 
from  the  left  side,  stamping  to  the 
vein,  and  continue  all  down  that  side, 
then  starting  at  the  top  again  work 
the  remaining  side  in  the  same  man- 
ner. If  when  finished  the  vein  looks 
a  little  ragged  or  uneven,  run  a  line 
of  outlining  over  it  of  the  same 
shade  as  the  leaf.  The  dots  are  made 
to  match  the  flowers.  Both  ends  of 
this  pillow  are  finished  with  a  deep 
knotted  fringe  to  match  the  natural 
colored  crash  on  which  it  is  worked. 


Milk  and  Food 


ABOUT  16  per  cent  of  our  daily 
diet  consists  of  milk  in  some 
form  If  it  is  manufactured  products. 
Milk  is  the  chief  food  for  children. 

A  food  is  divided  into  three  classes 
of  nutrients.  The  cheapest  food  is 
the  one  that  supplies  the  best  nu- 
trients at  the  least  cost.  The  most 
healthful  food  is  one  that  is  best 
fitted  to  the  requirements  of  indi- 
viduals. 

One  quart  of  milk  is  equivalent  in 
food  value  to  twelve  ounces  of  beef, 
or  six  ounces  of  bread.  Beef  is  rich 
in  protein  and  poor  in  carbohydrates. 
Bread  is  rich  in  carbohydrates,  but 
poor  in  proteins  and  fats. 

Milk  contains  proteins,  fats,  and 
carbohydrates  in  the  right  propor- 
tion for  nourishment  of  the  body. 
It  is  a  well  balanced  ration. 

The  standard  food  requirement  for 
a  man  at  ordinary  muscular  work, 
in  fuel  value,  is  3,500  calories  per 
day. 

A  dairy  lunch  consisting  of  one 
pint  of  milk  and  ten  ounces  of  wheat 
bread  (about  six  slices)  costs  7  cents 
and  supplies  about  one-third  of  the 
above  requirement. 

The  ordinary  restaurant  lunch 
consisting  of  soup,  meat,  vegetables, 
butter,  sugar,  bread  and  coffee  costs 
not  less  than  25  cents  and  supplies 
only  about  one-third  of  the  above  re- 
quirement. 

One  quart  of  milk  is  about  equal 


in  food  value  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: Three  ounces  of  butter;  2 
pounds  of  chicken;  5  ounces  of 
cheese;  12  to  16  ounces  of  sirloin 
steak;  8  eggs.  * 

The  real  food  value  of  milk  is  not 
governed  entirely  by  its  richness, 
but  its  purity  is  of  equal  importance. 

Care  of  Aluminum 

ALUMINUM  ware  is  very  little  at- 
tacked by  the  weaker  acids, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  common 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Hence,  such 
ware  may  be  used  with  safety.  On 
the  contrary,  alkaline  solutions,  such 
as  are  met  with  in  cooking  where 
soda  is  present,  are  very  injurious 
to  aluminum  ware. 

Aluminum  should  never  be  cleaned 
with  anything  else  than  a  very  neu- 
tral soap.  Ordinary  yellow  laundry 
soap  and  all  forms  of  scouring  and 
washing  powders,  so  called,  should 
be  avoided.  If  an  aluminum  utensil 
becomes  coated  with  a  white  film  of 
lime,  it  may  be  readily  removed  by  a 
very  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid, 
which  will  not  only  remove  the  lime, 
but  will  form  a  light  coat  of  oxide 
of  aluminum  which  will  in  turn  pro- 
tect the  ware  against  further  de- 
posits. Stronger  acids,  or  acids  of 
other  mineral  types,  such  as  muri- 
atic, cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
as  they  will  dissolve  the  metal. 


No.  2022  B — Tinted  Pillow  Top— On 

ecru  art  ticking,  size  21x21  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  holland  linene  back  and  six 
skeins  of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1. 


No.  4093 — Boudoir  Cap — Stamped  on  a 
fine  grade  of  white  lawn  this  boudoir 
cap  makes  a  very  pleasing  effect.  It  is 
up-to-the-minute  in  style  and  is  the  very 
thing  for  morning  wear.  Four  skeins  of 
cotton  floss  are  included.  Sent  prepaid 
with  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business  for  $1. 


No.  1501— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  ecru 
art  ticking,  size  21x21  inches,  including 
tan  Holland  linene  back  and  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1. 


No.  315 — Conventional  Scarf — This 
scarf  is  one  of  our  leaders.  The  design 
is  exceptionally  pretty  and  at  the  same 
time  simple,  hence  its  name.  Being  17x54 
inches  in  size  it  is  large  enougli  for  a 
very  large  piece  of  furniture.  The  de- 
sign is  stamped  and  tinted  on  pure  linen 
Russia  crash.  With  it  is  included  six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  for  embroidering. 
It  will  be  sent  for  a  club  of  subscrip- 
tions to  The  Farming  Business  amount- 
ing to  $1.50.  The  same  design  for  a 
pillow  top  17x22  inches  with  a  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss  for  working 
will  be  sent  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


POWERFULLY  HARD 


Motorist — "How  do  I  like  this  hard  cider?   I  can  tell  you  better  after  I've 

finished  the  jug!" 

Farmer — "Huh!    After  that  you  won't  be  able  to  tell  your  own  name!" 


Easily  Fooled 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hartz  of  Detroit,  of  the 
American  Surgical  Trade  Association, 
spoke  at  the  recent  annual  convention 
in  New  York  and  told  this  story: 

"The  war  has  kited  the  price  of  car- 
bolic acid  up  to  $1.65  a  pound — it  sold 
before  the  war  at  9  cents  a  pound. 
The  hospitals  that  use  carbolic  now 
have  to  be  as  economical  and  sparing 
as  old  Josh  Lee. 

"Old  Josh  Lee  was  a  miser  and  he 
breakfasted  every  morning  on  oat- 
meal. To  save  fuel  he  cooked  his 
week's  supply  of  oatmeal  on  Sundays. 
This  supply,  by  the  time  Saturday 
came  around,  was  pretty  stiff  and 
tough  and  hard  to  down. 

"One  Saturday  morning  old  Josh 
found  his  oatmeal  particularly  unap- 
petizing. It  had  a  crust  on  it  like  iron. 
He  took  a  mouthful  of  the  cold,  stiff 
mixture — then  he  half  rose,  thinking 
he'd  have  to  cook  himself  some  eggs. 

"But  he  hated  to  give  in.  He  hated 
to  waste  that  oatmeal.  So  he  took  out 
the  whisky  bottle,  poured  a  generous 
glass  and,  setting  it  before  his  plate, 
he  said: 

"  'Now,  Josh,  if  you  eat  that  oatmeal 
you'll  get  this  whisky,  and  if  you  don't 
you  won't.' 

"The  oatmeal  was  hard  to  consume, 
but  Josh,  with  his  eye  on  the  whisky, 
managed  it.  Then,  when  the  last  spoon- 
ful was  gone,  he  grinned  broadly, 
poured  the  whisky  back  into  the  bottle 
■gain  and  said: 

"  'Josh,  my  son,  I  fooled  you  that 
time,  you  old  idiot!'  " 

He  Intended  to  Reform 

A  young  convict  came  singing 
around  the  corner  of  the  big  sunny 
yard,  and  Judge  Briles  had  just  made 
himself  comfortable  in  an  easy  chair 
on  the  Big  House  porch. 

"Good  morning,"  said  he  to  the  man. 

"Good  mo'nin  !" 

"What  are  you  here  for?" 

"Beatin'  up  a  perleeceman." 

"That  is  a  serious  offense.  Now, 
aren't  you  glad  you  have  thought  bet- 
ter of  it  and  intend  to  turn  about?" 

"Yas,  suh." 

"And  when  you  get  out  you  will  re- 
form?" 

"Yas,  suh.  I'll  done  beat  up  dat  per- 
leeceman what  sent  me  up  fo'  beatin' 
him  up — after  dat,  I'se  gwine  be  a 
difunt  niggah,  jedge." 

One  Reason  for  Success 
"Your  wife's  dinner  parties  are  al- 
way   beautiful  affairs." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox.  "At 
first  people  didn't  seem  to  want  to 
come  to  'em,  but  I  guess  mebbe  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  making  a  differ- 
ence " 

EXPLAINED 


Mrs.  Goodale — "To  what  do  you  at- 
tribute your  appetite  for  strong  drink? 
Is  It  hereditary?" 

Wragson  Tatters— "No,  ma'am;  it's 

thirst. ' 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Pumpkin 

THE  pumpkin  is  an  auburn  member 
of  the  gourd  family  whose  habitat 
is  North  America  and  whose  ancestry 
is  lost  in  the  dim  past.  When  Colum- 
bus and  his  pirates  landed  on  our 
shores,  several  years  ago,  he  claims  to 
have  discovered  the  pumpkin  along 
with  some  other  discoveries  he  was 
making  at  the  time.  The  Indians  knew 
all  about  this  luscious  fruit  before 
Columbus  was  born,  but  that  does  not 
count. 

When  Columbus  discovered  the 
pumpkin,  the  Indians  had  it  set  up 
on  a  pole  and  were  practicing  throw- 
ing tomahawks  at  it,  as  it  so  closely 
resembled  a  person's  head,  but  with 
the  coming  of  white  settlers  the  In- 
dians stopped  fooling  with  the  pump- 
kin and  began  experimenting  on  the 
real  thing.  This,  as  far  as  known,  is 
about  the  only  use  the  Indians  made  of 
the  pumpkin,  which  goes  to  show  what 
a  stupid  simp  the  Maroon  brother  is. 

As  soon  as  the  white  man  discovered 
the  pumpkin,  he  manufactured  pie  out 
of  it,  which  surprised  the  Indians  very 
much,  and  they  immediately  followed 
their  pale  brothers'  example,  and  the 
copper  tribe  have  been  on  the  decline 
ever  since. 

The  pumpkin  has  other  uses,  how- 
ever, beside  keeping  down  the  surplus 
population.  It  is  the  chief  decoration 
at  harvest  parties  and  barn  dances, 
and  without  it  the  Hallowe'en  post- 
card never  would  have  been  the  suc- 
cess it  has.  The  pumpkin  is  used  ex- 
tensively, also,  as  food  for  cows,  who 
do  not  care  what  they  eat,  anyhow, 
and  it  also  is  utilized  with  great  suc- 
cess by  the  small  boy,  who  removes  its 
internal  mechanism,  forms  a  face  in 
its  peeling,  sets  a  lighted  candle  in- 
side, and  scares  all  the  neighbors' 
children  into  screeching  fits  by  hold- 
ing it  up  to  the  window  and  yelling 
"Woo!" 

Then  there  have  been  other  uses 
discovered  for  the  pumpkin  outside 
of  those  named.  The  Headless  Horse- 
man of  Sleepy  Hollow  utilized  it  to 
great  advantage  on  the  night  he  chased 
Ichabod  Crane  out  of  the  State  and 
gave  him  such  a  good  start  for  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  fellow  who  wrote 
those  sad  and  sympathetic  lines  about 
"when  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin" 
is  said  to  have  done  real  well  with  it. 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin 
it  is  a  mighty  difficult  and  slippery 
proposition  to  hoist  over  the  side- 
boards into  the  wagon.  That  is  the 
only  significance  the  idea  has  to  the 
farmer. 


Then,  outside  of  all  these,  the  pump- 
kin has  something  else  to  live  for.  It 
always  has  a  chance  to  go  to  the 
County  Fair  and  win  a  prize,  but  in 
many  instances,  just  as  the  pumpkin 
is  doing  well,  the  hired  man,  while 
chasing  the  cows  out  of  the  cornfield, 
stumbles  over  it,  stabs  his  leg  thru  its 
inwards,  and  wears  it  for  a  while  like 
a  sort  of  ankle  bracelet.  By  the  time 
the  hired  man  gets  the  cows  back  in 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  and  un- 
wraps a  half-mile  of  vine  from  his  per- 
son, the  pumpkin  itself  is  unfit  for 
further  use,  and  thus  it  perisheth. 

A  Patient  Man 

Patience  is  a  virtue,  we  are  told.  If 
that  is  so,  a  certain  young  man  in  a 
certain  provincial  town  is  truly  vir- 
tuous. 

On  a  recent  evening  he  stood  at  a 
street  corner,  referring  now  and  then 
to  his  watch  with  an  anxious  air.  Pres- 
ently a  girl,  with  a  young  Covent  Gar- 
den on  her  head,  approached. 

"What  a  time  you've  kept  me  wait- 
ing, Maud!"  said  the  youth,  in  gentle 
reproach. 

The  girl  tossed  her  head  defiantly. 

"It's  only  just  7  o'clock,"  she  re- 
torted, "and  I  didn't  promise  to  be 
here  till  6:30!" 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  young  man,  sadly; 
"but  you've  mistaken  the  day.  I've 
been  waiting  here  since  last  night!" 

Getting  Satisfaction 
Dark,  dark  was  the  night;  but  not 
so  dark  as  the  intentions  of  the  bur- 
glarious   intruder   in    the  suburban 
domicile. 

Having  got  that  out  of  the  way,  let 
us  proceed  with  the  story. 

The  burglar  searched  the  bedroom, 
with  movements  so  stealthy  that  they 
failed  to  rouse  the  snorer  in  the  bed. 
But  he  found  no  booty — he  had  drawn 
a  blank. 

"Blow  'im!"  he  murmured,  angrily. 
"But  I'll  get  some  satisfaction  out  o' 
the  brute!" 

So  he  set  the  alarm  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  for  3:30  a.  m.  and  softly 
stole  away. 

His  Little  Joke 

An  Irishman  walked  into  one  of  the 
public  offices  the  other  day,  and  from 
the  noise  it  was  plain  that  he  was 
wearing  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  or  ones 
that  had  recently  been  repaired. 

One  of  the  clerks  remarked  about 
the  shoes,  and  the  Irishman  said: 

"I  came  pretty  near  selling  these 
shoes  the  other  day." 

"How  was  that?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"I  had  'em  half-soled,"  said  the 
other,  dryly,  as  he  walked  out  of  the 
office. 


No  Leeway 

A  negro  porter,  nearly  80  years  old, 
was  arrested  on  some  trivial  charge, 
for  which  he  was  later  discharged.  It 
proved,  during  the  trial,  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  court  be- 
fore, and  the  hustle  of  events  greatly 
dazed  and  embarrassed  him. 

As  he  stood  up  when  his  name  was 
called,  the  clerk  sang  forth: 

"Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the 
testimony  you  shall  give  in  this  case 
shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God?" 

And  the  negro  started  back,  gasp- 
ing.   Then  he  turned  quickly  to  the 

bench. 

"Mr.  Briles,"  he  said,  for  he  knew 
his  honor  from  boyhood  in  an  un- 
official capaciiy,  "Ise  puffectly  willin' 
to  tell  de  truf,  but  mus'  I  be  all 
catched  up  datter  way,  in  case  I  might 
want  ter  git  des  a  step  or  two  offln' 
de  road?  Hit  don't  give  a  man  no 
leeway,  suh!" 

He  Sold  Mousetraps 

In  a  certain  provincial  town  there 
lives  an  old  maid  who  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  fastest  talker  on 
record,  added  to  which  her  tongue  has 
more  than  the  average  amount  of 
venom.  One  day  recently,  however, 
she  met  her  match.  A  peddler  called 
on  the  lady  and  had  the  impudence  to 
ring  the  front  doorbell.  A  moment 
later  the  door  was  opened  and  when 
the  lady  saw  who  it  was  she  at  once 
gave  him  a  piece  of  her  mind,  finally 
concluding  with: 

"And  now  then  you  can  be  off. 
There's  nothing  you  can  sell  me  that 
will  be  of  any  use  to  me." 

The  peddler,  who  was  evidently  no 
novice  at  getting  his  own  back,  turned 
on  his  heel,  sweetly  saying  as  he 
did  so: 

"No,  mum,  seeing  as  'ow  I'm  only 
sellin'  mousetraps  an'  not  muzzles,  I 
don't  see  as  'ow  there  is." 

A  Knowing  Brute 

Traveler — "Here,  landlord,  what's 
the  matter  with  your  dog?  I've  driven 
him  away  a  dozen  times,  but  he  always 
comes  back  and  sits  close  to  my  chair, 
watching  every  mouthful  I  take.  Do 
turn  him  out  and  let  me  have  my  din- 
ner in  peace." 

Landlord — "Ah,  sir,  my  Carlo  is 
such  a  knowing  brute!  I  expect 
you've  the  plate  he  usually  eats 
off  of." 

Too  Much  for  Him 

She — -"Can  you  manage  a  type- 
writer?" 

He — "Not  the  one  I  married." 


WHY  THEY  HAVE  THEM 


Jimmie — "Do  your  folks  ever  have 
family  prayers  before  breakfast?" 

Bill — "No;  we  only  have  prayers  be- 
fore we  go  to  bed.  We  ain't  afraid  in 
the  daytime." 
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The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Wool 


we  have  before  us  the  very  practical 
and  indisputable  fact  that  all  the 
countries  named  above  were  not  able, 
in  normal  times,  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
raw  material.  In  other  words,  they 
had  to  import  wool  or  its  products 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  clothing  re- 
quirements of  their  people,  so  that 
it  is  obvious  that  in  the  abnormal 
times  of  war,  when  civilian  require- 
ments are  not  apparently  decreasing 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  men  wearing  mili- 
tary clothes,  and  when  the  actual 
quantity  of  the  latter  consumed  more 
than  makes  up  for  any  real  loss  in 
civilian  requirements,  the  belligerent 
countries  will  be  less  able  than  ever 
N  to  support  themselves  in  the  matter 
of  wool.  Just  here  comes  in  the  im- 
portance of  colonial  supplies,  and  a 
list  of  countries  producing  wool, 
along  with  their  annual  output,  is 
here  given: 
Countries.  Pounds. 

Australasia    767,041,914 

South  Africa   174,650,000 

The  Argentine   268,976,200 

Uruguay    14,760,000 

Punta  Arenas-Patagonia.  52,000,000 
British  Isles   120,000,000 

Total   1,397,431,114 

These  figures  nfust  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  one  important  fact,  which 
is  that  owing  to  the  devastating  and 
crippling  influences  of  war,  some  of 
the  belligerent  countries  must  nec- 
essarily have  been  rendered  more  de- 
pendent upon  any  possible  source  of 
importation  than  previously;  for,  as 
already  said,  none  of  them  was  self- 
supporting.  The  reader  will,  there- 
fore, see  that  Great  Britain  as  the 
least  internally  disturbed  fighting 
country,  and  the  colonies  as  the 
most  important  outside  sources  of 
supply,  are  having  to  be  relied  upon 
by  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers 
to  provide  an  adequate  quantity  of 
that  great  weapon  of  war — wool.  We 
may,  therefore,  return  to  our  previ- 
ous estimate  of  fifteen  pounds  of 
wool  as  the  quantity  necessary  for  a 
soldier's  "rig  out."  But  in  practice 
this  fifteen  pounds  is  too  much,  for 
it  makes  no  allowance  for  the  quan- 
tity of  shoddy  which  is  actually  used. 
To  the  consumption  of  this  com- 
modity there  are  limits,  and  tho  it 
has  been  proved  to  be  indispensable 
in  the  manufacturing  process  as  a 
means  for  cheapening  clothes,  it  is 
a  fact  that  since  the  war  commenced 
the  quantity  of  pure  wool  used  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eng- 
land, where  mungo,  shoddy  and 
pulled  rags  are  normally  used,  was 
never  greater. 

This  is  another  fact  which  disturbs 
very  considerably  any  wool  consump- 
tion calculation  which  may  be  made. 
For  despite  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  wool  in  the  localities  named, 
the  price  of  the  wool  substitutes  has 
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gone  up  tremendously — even  more 
than  wool  itself.  We  shall  probably 
be  nearer  the  mark  if  we  say  that 
the  amount  of  pure  wool  used  for 
one  soldier's  clothing  outfit  is  ten  to 
twelve  pounds,  which  gives  thirty 
or  thirty-six  pounds  as  the  minimum 
quantity  wanted  to  clothe  each  sol- 
dier for  oue  year. 

With  the  latter  figure  as  a  basis, 
and  again  taking  the  20,000,000  sol- 
diers, we  have  720,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  wanted  for  military  clothing 
purposes.  The  colonial  production 
given  in  the  above  table  is  greasy 
wool,  which,  calculated  on  a  clean 
yield  basis  of  40  per  cent,  gives  us  in 
round  figures  559,000,000  pounds  of 
clean  wool  as  the  annual  production 
of  the  countries  named.  The  question 
arises,  if  all  this  wool  is  wanted  for 
military  purposes,  how  are  the  ci- 
vilian wants  to  be  supplied?  Wheth- 
er we  are  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question  or  not,  the 
figures  show  very  concisely  and 
clearly  why  wool  values  have  ad- 
vanced so  much  since  the  war  com- 
menced. 

It  would  be  possible  at  this  point 
to  indulge  in  much  retrospect,  the 
war  having  been  going  on  so  long. 
But  it  should  suffice  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  most  important  features 
of  the  hour.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  diminishing 
supplies  from  the  colonies.  Also  the 
British  government  seems  deter- 
mined to  keep  a  firm  hand  on  all  its 
own  colonial  supplies,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  cost  of  military  fabrics  be- 
ing forced  up  too  much. 

The  third  series  of  London  wool 
sales  has  just  been  concluded,  an- 
other advance  in  prices  having  been 
made.  The  strength  of  the  competi- 
tion has  been  largely  traceable  to  the 
eagerness  of  users  to  get  enough 
wool  to  cover  their  requirements  dur- 
ing coming  months,  for  along  with 
the  actual  diminution  of  production 
there  is  the  great  delay  in  transit 
which  has  had  to  be  contended 
against,  this  making  the  shortage  of 
wool  appear  even  greater  than  it  is 
in  reality. 

The  question  of  wool  supplies  and 
demand  is  really  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing which  wool  users  have  to 
consider,  and  such  an  elusive  one 
as  to  leave  all  concerned  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  speculation.  The  ac- 
tual position  of  wool  values  at  any 
given  time  and  the  demands  which 
are  known  to  exist,  or  which  may  be 
likely  to  develop,  are  the  best  guides 
as  to  how  values  may  go.  Of  course 
it  is  always  possible  to  form  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  quantity  of 
wool  likely  to  come  forward  to  any 
selling  center  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  and  this  is  the  only 
reliable  basis  of  wool  supply  pros- 
pects. Beyond  that,  as  already  said, 
we  are  moving  in  a  most  speculative 
sphere.    The  facts  as  they  are  pre- 


Kinks  in  Using  Fertilizers 
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CURIOUS  idea  that  of  spraying  a 
tree  with  fertilizer!  It  pays, 
however.  Two  scientists,  W.  S.  Bal- 
lard and  W.  H.  Volck,  have  two 
years'  results  that  are  very  favorable. 
In  February,  1912,  Yellow  Bellflower 
apple  trees,  twelve  years  old,  were 
sprayed  with  a  solution  of  50  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  7  pounds  potash 
and  50  gallons  of  water,  at  the  rate 
of  7  gallons  per  tree.  Alongside  of 
these  sprayed  trees  were  seven  not 
sprayed,  and  one  given  an  applica- 
tion of  50  pounds  of  nit  "/ate  on  the 
soil  and  harrowed  in. 

What  was  the  result?  Those  that 
were  given  the  spray  treatment  blos- 
somed about  two  weeks  earlier  than 
others.  Later  in  the  spring  the  foli- 
age of  the  sprayed  trees  assumed  a 
more  vigorous  and  green  appearance. 
All  trees  v/er<;  given  the  same  treat- 
ment for  the  control  of  powdery  mil- 
dew and  codling  moth,  and  the  loss 
from  these  and  other  insects  did  not 
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exceed  1  per  cent  on  either.  When 
the  fruit  was  gathered  the  trees  not 
sprayed  produced  8  boxes  of  fruit, 
while  the  nitrate-sprayed  trees  pro- 
duced a  little  over  40  boxes.  The 
tree  that  received  the  nitrate  appli- 
cation on  the  ground  at  its  base 
showed  no  increase  over  trees  receiv- 
ing none. 

The  effect  of  the  nitrate  spray  con- 
tinued the  second  year,  the  trees 
which  were  thus  treated  blossoming 
earlier,  as  they  had  done  before.  The 
second  year's  experiments  with  va- 
ried solutions  revealed  that  200 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  20  pounds 
caustic  soda  and  200  gallons  of  water 
made  a  solution  that  gave  the  best  re- 
sults. Nitrate  of  lime  130  pounds  per 
100  gallons,  or  calcium  cyanide,  92 
pounds  per  100  gallons,  also  cause 
trees  to  blossom  earlier.  Rain  fol- 
lowing immediately  after  a  spraying 
reduces  the  effect  of  the  application. 
— C.  A.  W. 


sented  at  the  present  time  show  a 
distinct  upward  tendency  in  wool 
values,  all  descriptions  sold  in  Lon- 
don at  the  series  just  closed  being 
dearer  than  they  were  in  March. 

Looking  at  the  problem  in  its 
broadest  sense,  there  seems  to  be  no 
indication  whatever  of  wool  becom- 
ing much  cheaper  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  the  alternative  possibility 
of  either  continued  military  require- 
ments or,  granting  the  cessation  of 
these,  the  development  of  large  de- 
mands of  a  civilian  order  in  the  vari- 
ous belligerent  countries  as  well  as 
those  which  are  now  nominally  neu- 
tral. What  we  have  already  said 
shows  that  production  is  behind  de- 
mand, which  should  be  an  incentive 
to  wool  growers  in  America  to  turn 
out  more  and  better  fleeces.  From 
what  we  know  of  wool  conditions  in 
the  United  States  we  gather  that 
there  is  not  the  unanimity  of  aim  be- 
tween wool  growers  and  users  that 
there  might  be. 

Users  are  wanting  an  increase  of 
production  because  they  find  prices 
high  and  because  they  have  difficulty 
in  getting  all  they  want  at  the  fig- 
ures they  pay.  On  the  other  hand, 
growers  seem  to  be  kicking  because 
they  think  that  if  more  wool  were 
grown  values  would  come  down  and 
that  there  would,  therefore,  be  less 
profit  to  be  made  out  of  the  wool. 
We  do  not  think,  however,  that  in  the 
light  of  general  facts  the  price  of 
the  raw  material  can  suffer  seriously. 

The  wool-growing  industry  is 
worthy  of  even  more  attention  being 
paid  to  it  in  America  than  hitherto. 
Some  most  excellent  work  has  been 
done,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  continue. 
There  is  tremendous  scope  for  pro- 
duction, not  only  in  quantity,  but 
also  in  the  various  qualities  and  de- 
scriptions, and  the  writer  would  urge 
that  growers  carefully  consider  what 
class  of  wool  they  can  best  produce, 
and  whether  they  can  produce  the 
class  of  wool  which  the  trade  most 
needs.  If  the  latter,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter; if  the  former,  it  behooves  them 
to  place  it  on  the  market  in  the  best 
condition  possible.  This  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  catering  for  the 
needs  of  wool  users.  Method  of  prep- 
aration for  market  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  anything  else,  and  how- 
ever suitable  wool  may  be  for  any 
particular  purpose,  it  can  only  rouse 
resentment  if  it  is  got  up  in  a  care- 
less or  inefficient  fashion. 

Battling  for  Better  Seeds 
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Many  schools  had  started  tests  of 
seed,  which  were  analyzed  by  the 
college  representative.  Following 
the  campaign,  tests  were  made  in 
every  township,  seed  being  brought 
in  from  adjoining  farms.  » 

The  patrons  were  invited  to  visit 
their  respective  schools  to  hear  the 
address  on  "Better  Seed."  At  the 
close  of  the  program  opportunity 
was  given  to  order  formalin  for  use 
in  treating  oats  for  smut  and  pota- 
toes for  scab.  There  was  an  aver- 
age of  six  patrons  at  every  country 
school. 

The  college  seniors  were  taken 
from  school  to  school  by  interested 
farmers.  These  same  generous  farm- 
ers kept  them  over  night  or  took 
them  to  an  evening  meeting,  where 
the  next  day's  man  got  him.  Inci- 
dentally the  fellows  reported  won- 
derful "eats." 

Oats  Smut  Tax  Statement  for  1915 
— Acreage  of  oats  for  Blair  County, 
11,605;  average  yield,  1910  census  re- 
port, 23  bushels;  total  yield,  207,602 
bushels;  value,  at  50  cents  per  bush- 
el, $133,801. 

Percentage  loss  1915,  due  to  smut, 
23.06;  loss  in  bushels,  61,609;  money 
loss  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  $30,- 
804.50. 

Cost  of  treating  seed  to  one  acre 
(money  cost  only),  .01  Mi  cents;  cost 
of  treating  seed  for  county,  $154.73; 
investment,  $154.73;  return,  $30,- 
804.50. 
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per  acre  is  the  result 
of  a  30-year  test  with 
complete  fertilizer  on 
wheat  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Experiment 
Station. 

With  fertilizer, 
28.7  bushels  was  the 
average  acre  yield; 
without  fertilizer,  13.6 
bushels  per  acre. 

Winter  Wheat 

Production 

is  the  name  of  our  free  bul- 
letin that  tells  how  to  in- 
crease wheat  yields.  Write 

n.S0IL  IMPROVEMENT  committ^ 

B  Of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
I      93 1  Postal  Telegraph  Bl dg . ,  Chicago 


m  SAVES  A  TEAM 


4  H.  P, 
Cushman 
on  a  Binder. 

Same 
Engine 
Does  Ail 
Other 

 Farm  Work. 

^The  one  successful 
Binder  Engine.  At- 
tachments for  any 
binder.  Twohorses 
easily  pull 8-ft  bind- 
er in  heavy  grain,  as 
engine  drives  sickle 
and  all  machinery 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 


For  All  Farm  Work 

Throttle  Governed.  Very 
light  weight.  4  H.  P.  only 
1901bs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ing system  prevents  over- 
heating. Tank  on  front  bal- 
ances engine  on  rear.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.     4  to  20  H.  P. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

946  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


PurpoMWork.  Sam* 
EAftina  U*od  on  Bltxfor 


Saved 


HOMES 


on  the  Lumber, 
Mitlwork,  Hardware 
and  Labor.  All  material 
cut-to-fit.    Complete  homeo 
•hipped  anywhere,  fast 
freight.  Send  stamp* 
for  big  catalog  2090 

ALADDIN 

Home  Co. 

Bay  City, 
Mich. 


Ride  a  11 S6EB 

bicycle  and  know  you  have  the  best.  Buy  s 
machine  you  can  prove  before  accepting. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  80 
days'  trial.  NO  EXPENSE  to  you  if.  after 
trial  you  do  not  wish  to  k^ep  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  COST,  great  improve- 
menta  and  values  never  before  t quailed.* 

WRITE  TODAY  for  our  6117  catalog 
showing  our  complete  line  of  1916  bicycles. 
Tires,  sundries  and  purts,  and  learn  our 
wonderful  new  offer*  and  terms. 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries,  until 
you  wrlto  and  learn  what  wo  will  do  for  you.  A 
costal  card  brines  everything— wrlto  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  S-196,  CHICAGO 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  S^^IS 


kills 

alifllee.Neai.  clean* 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  o£ 
metal,  can't  spill  ortip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  Anything* 
Guaranteed  efTectlTC. 
Sold  by  dealers,  off 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  $1. 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EvLEGTR  IG  mm' im 


ilrltji,  RfttteliM,  Fans.  I 


LIGHTING  PLANTS,  LAMPS.  MOTORS, 

rhariwit,  lllko,  FUli  At 


OHIO  BliBCTRIfl  tUIKkSJIi-vrUnd,  O. 


PATENTS! 


Watson  e.  colehait, 

Washington,  D.  O.  Hooks  free, 
""'(rhostroforo.i'as.  Bestresults- 


The  advertising-  you  see  In  THE  FARMING 
BUSINKSS  Is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  In  The  1'armlng  Business." 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


'gin-teed 

Roofing 


Guaranteed 

to  last  5,10  and 
15  years  according  to  ply.  This 
guarantee  is  backed  by  the  world's 
largest  manufacturers  of  roofing  and 
building  papers. 

CERTAIN  -TEED  is  economical,  weather- 
proof, smooth  surfaced,  permanent. 
CERTAIN-TEED  is  safer  than  wood 
shingles, looks  better  than  galvanized  iron  or 
tin,  is  easier  to  lay  and  cheaper  than  either. 
CERTAIN  TEED  ia  made  trom  the  beet  quality 
ro otitic  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
General's  own  blend  oi  soft  asphalts. and  coated 
with  ahanier  blend  which  preveuts  the  soft  sat- 
uration from  drying  out  It  is  very  different 
from  the  cheap  ready  roofing  sold  by  mail. 
Get  CERTAIN  TEED  from  your  dealer  whom 
you  know  andean  rely  upon.  Sold  by  all  good 
dealers  everywhere  at  reasonable  prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer*  mf 
Roofing  and  Building  Paper: 


New  Tires 
Old  Ones 


CHAMPION 


Don't  throw  away  your  old  tires! 
We'll  make  them  into  new  ones  for 
you  at  25%  of  the  cost  of  a  new  tire. 
These  new 

DOUBLE  TIDFC 
TREAD     1  ilXLO 

are  90%  puncture  and  blow-out 
proof  and  absolutely  guaranteed  for 
2,000  miles.  They  can't  be  beat  for 
service  and  appearance.  All  you  do 
is  furnish  two  old  tires — we'll  do  the  rest. 
Send  in  your  old  tires  today.  We  also 
carry  Champion  Tires  in  stock,  all  sizes. 

FRFF  **et  0l,r  *>,B  rnoney-sav- 
1  l\LLi  ing  circular  and  price- 
list.    Wriie  for  ft  today. 

Champion  Double 
Tread  Tire  Co. 

1764  Grand  Are.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 
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Only  H  2.25  perH.P. 


THIS  ENGINE 


STERILE  SERUM  AT  LAST 


Built  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  of  farm  enginei 
— simple,  durable,  powerful — four  cycle,  suction  feed,  ninka 
•nd  break  ignition— every  part  interchangeable — fully  tested. 
Guaranteed  to  Develop  Rated  H.  P. 

SAVES  FUEL,  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 
8  Horsepower  Detroit  only  $98.75 
Can  you  beat  that  f  Write  for  big  illustrated  Engine  book  to-day. 
Full  Line  Detroit  Engines  1  V2  horsepower  up 
DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS         99Bellevae  Are..  DETROIT.  MJCB. 


Ornamental 
Fence 


Forty-one  Inches 
high  at  20c  per  foot 
—posts,  line  rail- 
ins:,  silver  bronzed 
ornaments,  topbraided 
wire  and  wire  fence 
filler  included.  Chick- 
pea tiKht— made  from  heavy,  galvanized  wire.  Cor- 
ner and  gate  posts  3  inches— fine  posts  and  line  rail 
2  inches  in  diameter.   Catalog  contains  U  designs  of 
beautiful  yard  fence.  Full  lino  of  Farm,  Walk  and 
Poultry  Qatsa.at  extra- 


ordinary low  prices  with  j 


a  money  back  guarantee. 


Get  our  beautiful  freo  ]£ 
illustrated  catalog. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co, 

491  Utrtb  St.,  K.koma.  M, 


l.earn  Auto  Business— Sell  Five  Machines  and  (Jet 


BIRCH  CAR 

And  the  Agency 
in  Your  Territory 

6-p*M»n(.r- IMI  H.  I'.— El.itrU  i.iicin  <i  ItarUr 

A  womi.r  car.  Wrlti  at  ran  for  full  information.  Nad  oat 
how  you  c»n  get  Mm  car.   I  teaeh  foa  the  into  baslnta*  at 

home  hj  airnpln  roiirni- nod  [itr  v  o  I lir  opportunity  to  make 

W*   oi  v  telling  HIIK.il  MO  I  OK  I  AltS  to  your  frlriol.  anil 

noiirlihorf.    Special  offer  now.    Write  Quick  for  full  nifor- 
uiatlon  Ai|.lre»« 
Knlph  lllrrlinril, 

PrccMaat, 

:  Hired  Hular 


■Hilar-,  t  hlruro 


serum)  be  represented  by  a  mass 
containing  diamonds,  marbles  and 
cinders.  The  'diamonds'  are  the 
protective  properties;  the  'marbles' 
are  the  blood-cells,  and  the  'cinders' 
the  germs  and  bacteria.  Problem: 
To  remove  the  'marbles'  and  the 
'cinders'  without  affecting  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  'diamonds.' "  The  prob- 
lem was  solved;  an  ideal  attained — 
at  a  cost  of  two  years'  labor,  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $100,000 
and  the  use  of  more  than  5,000,000 
cubic  centimeters  of  hog  cholera 
serum  in  the  experimental  work  in 
connection  with  the  undertaking. 
The  "diamonds"  are  now  presented 
in  the  shape  of  a  clear,  wine-colored 
liquid,  of  about  the  consistency  of 
water.  It  possesses  all  the  potency 
of  the  best  serum  that  has  hereto- 
fore been  produced.  It  does  not  con- 
tain any  inert  or  harmful  material 
such  as  fibrin,  cellular  debris,  germs 
or  bacteria.    It  is  sterile. 

No  reputable  serum  producer 
makes  any  strong  claims  for  the 
curative  value  of  hog  cholera  serum, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
backed  by  the  opinion  of  thousands 
of  other  users  of  protective  serum, 
that  a  great  many  animals  have  been 
saved  by  the  timely  administration 
of  a  potent  serum,  even  after  visible 
evidence  of  the  disease  was  plainly 
apparent  in  the  animal.  The  refined 
and  sterile  serum,  because  of  its 
water-like  consistency,  is  almost  im- 
mediately absorbed  and  assimilated 
so  that  its  protective  and  curative 
properties  are  at  once  liberated  and 
begin  to  become  effective. 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of 
the  blood  from  a  serum-producing 
hog  consists  of  inert  matter,  which 
has  no  protective  value  whatever. 
All  of  this  inert  material  serves  to 
retard  the  prompt  absorption  of  the 
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serum.  Every  germ,  even  the  so- 
called  "harmless"  ones,  surely  must 
contribute  to  the  holding  back  of  the 
proper  assimilation  of  the  serum. 
It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  a 
refined  and  sterile  serum  is  bound 
to  be  more  efficient  than  the  heavy, 
turbid,  germ-laden  article  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed. 

The  defibrinated  blood  from  the 
hyper-immune  hogs  is  prepared  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  de- 
veloped by  Dorset  and  his  associates, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  process  of  re- 
fining and  sterilizing  is  a  continua- 
tion from  that  point — from  where 
the  others  left  off.  The  entire  proc- 
ess is  mechanical.  Nothing  is  added 
to  the  serum;  nothing  removed  ex- 
cept the  inert  and  valueless  portions. 
It  is  sterile.  Disease,  abscesses  and 
cysts  cannot  be  caused  by  the  proper 
administration  of  a  sterile  serum. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  into 
the  details  of  how  this  serum  is  re- 
fined. The  final  step,  however,  in 
the  refining  process  is  passing  it 
thru  a  porcelain  candle,  or  Berkfeld 
filter.  It  had  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered quite  impossible  to  pass  de- 
fibrinated blood  (hog  cholera  serum) 
thru  a  Berkfeld  filter.  This  is  now 
being  accomplished  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  cubic  centimeters  daily. 

A  letter  which  the  writer  has  just 
received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  contains  the  following 
very  significant  statement:  "The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  been 
carrying  on  field  experiments  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States 
for  the  past  three  years.  In  this 
field  of  work  more  than  250,000  hogs 
have  been  injected.  The  field  in- 
spectors were  instructed  to  make 
careful  examination  for  abscess  for- 
mation, and  from  their  reports  it  is 
found  that  abscesses  occur  in  1.27 


Chemistry  for  the  Farmer 
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what  fractional  part,  or  per  cent,  the 
result  is  of  8.  The  fraction  or  per  cent 
thus  obtained  represents  the  amount 
of  limestone  in  the  sample,  which  is 
probably  quite  representative  of  the 
entire  amount  at  hand.  One  who 
makes  the  test  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  %  of  much  limestone  is  for- 
eign matter. 

The  increasing  use  of  phosphate 
rock  (calcium  phosphate), Ca3  (PCm)?. 
as  a  fertilizer  makes  some  method  of 
computing  its  purity  quite  a  valuable 
asset  for  the  purchaser.  The  follow- 
ing rule  enables  any  one  to  do  this, 
but  care  must  be  used  if  the  results 
are  to  be  trustworthy:  Weigh  out  31 
ounces  of  fully  dried  rock,  place  in  a 
glass  vessel,  and  cover  with  not  less 
than  25  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid.  Let 
stand  for  several  hours,  agitating  oc- 
casionally with  a  glass  rod.  Next 
evaporate  over  a  slow  fire.  This 
should  be  done  out  of  doors,  for  suf- 
focating white  fumes  arise.  When 
thoroly  dry,  re-weigh  and  figure 
what  %  of  the  last  weight  would  be; 
now  find  what  fractional  part,  or  per 
cent,  the  three-fourths  part  is  of  31. 
The  result  represents  the  degree  of 
purity. 

The  above  rules,  it  should  be  stat- 
ed, give  results  slightly  in  error,  but 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  The  principles  upon 
which  they  are  based  are  rather  too 
complicated  to  be  explained  in  a  dis- 
cussion as  limited  as  this. 

An  interesting  bit  of  knowledge  is 
knowing  how  to  detect  and  remove 
carbon  dioxide  (well  damp)  so  apt 
to  accumulate  in  deep  wells.  This 
gas  always  reacts  with  slaked  lime 
or  lime  water,  forming  limestone.  If 
the  gas  is  present  in  a  well  in  more 
than  ordinary  quantities  an  open 
fruit  jar  filled  with  lime  water  low- 
ered into  it  will  become  milky  with 
suspended  particles  of  limestone  in 
an  hour  or  two.  The  jar  should  be 
shaken  occasionally  in  order  to  break 
the  crust  that  tends  to  form  on  tOD. 


To  remove  the  carbon  dioxide  lower 
a  basket  filled  with  moist  slaked  lime 
into  the  well  almost  to  the  water's 
edge.  In  a  few  hours  the  gas  will  be 
absorbed,  and  it  will  be  safe  to  enter 
the  well.  Additional  tests  with  the 
lime  water  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine fully  that  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
all  removed. 

A  final  word — this  time  for  the 
housewife — and  this  discussion  is 
completed.  Nearly  every  experienced 
housewife  knows  that  reheating 
canned  fruits  just  when  they  begin 
to  taint  will  sweeten  them.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  chemical,  and  is  as 
follows:  The  first  product  of  oxidiz- 
ing fruit  sugars  is  alcohol,  which  is 
vaporizable.  If  heated  when  only 
alcohol  has  formed  it  may  be  driven 
off  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  the 
fruit  saved.  If  not,  the  alcohol 
changes  to  acetic  acid,  which  remains 
in  the  fruit,  thus  producing  a  perma- 
nent taint.  By  taking  advantage  of 
this  scrap  of  chemical  knowledge 
much  fruit  may  be  saved. 

Stopping  the  Toll  of 
the  Floods 
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be  large  enough  to  have  some  mar- 
ketable value.  Thinning  might  then 
begin,  so  that  those  who  are  young 
men  and  women  today  would  receive 
a  substantial  return  for  the  invest- 
ment their  fathers  and  mothers  made 
in  trees,  at  the  same  time  enjoying 
the  satisfaction  that  something  real- 
ly philanthropic  was  being  done  fpr 
humanity. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  if  all 
the  idle  land  in  this  vast  country  of 
ours  were  to  be  turned  into  tree- 
growing  territory!  What  that  would 
be  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  just  as  sure- 
ly in  a  smaller  way  when  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  plants  trees  on  his  own 
land.  If  he  could  do  anything  finer, 
who  will  tell  us  what  it  might  be? 


per  cent  of  the  hogs  treated."  The 
above  percentage  may  be  accepted 
as  a  minimum,  since  the  work  was 
done  by  experts  under  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions  and  would  scarcely 
be  representative  of  the  averages 
where  various  qualities  of  unrefined 
serum  are  administered  by  "Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry."  The  letter  above 
referred  to  states:  "Researches  have 
recently  been  completed  which  seem 
to  point  out  a  practical  method  of 
producing  a  clear,  sterile  form  of 
hog  cholera  serum.  Such  a  serum 
of  itself  could  not  produce  abscesses. 
A  preliminary  account  of  this  work 
is  now  in  press."  The  letter  was 
signed  by  C.  V.  Marvin,  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  under  the  date 
of  May  13,  1916. 

The  new  discovery  removes  the 
most  serious  objections  to  the  use  of 
hog  cholera  serum.  The  new  prod- 
uct possesses  all  of  the  potency  of 
the  blood-serum  as  drawn  from  the 
serum-producing  hog.  Its  use  marks 
a  new  era  in  profitable  and  safe 
swine  growing.  It  affords  the  cheap- 
est insurance  and  it  is  absolutely 
safe  to  use. 

Busting  Project  Booms 
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tarded  settlement  on  the  projects. 

But  now,  where  the  Government 
has  confidence  that  the  protection  of 
the  newcomer  is  assured  by  the 
associations,  and  that  they  will  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  those  who  are 
recommended  to  investigate  the  proj- 
ects, the  service  is  able  to  breathe 
easier  and  is  able  to  exert  a  much 
wider  and  stronger  influence  in  its 
settlement  work. 

The  result  of  the  inflation  of  land 
values  on  many  of  the  projects  was 
to  send  them  whizzing  up  to  $100  an 
acre  for  raw,  wild  dirt.  The  inevit- 
able crash  which  followed,  and  the 
activities  of  the  associations,  have 
forced  down  prices  of  these  same 
lands  to  $20  an  acre,  with  smaller 
cash  payments  and  easier  terms 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  Under 
the  new  system  lands  under  culti- 
vation and  with  improvements  have 
been  reduced  in  price  more  than  50 
per  cent. 

All  of  which  is  highly  gratifying 
to  the  bona  fide  settlers,  and  encour- 
aging to  the  prospective  settler.  But 
just  a  whisper  for  the  ear  of  the 
latter: 

The  land  shark  still  lives  and, 
tho  perhaps  less  fat,  his  increasing 
hunger  drives  him  to  cruising  new 
hunting  grounds.  Beware  him!  If 
.  you  contemplate  taking  up  land  on 
a  Government  reclamation  project, 
first  write  to  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  ask  for  safety-first  sugges- 
tions. Best  of  all,  ask  to  be  put  in 
direct  communication  with  a  water 
users'  association  that  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  the  task  of.  bringing 
about  a  new  order  of  things  on  the 
projects. 

Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
boom  has  collapsed,  go  ahead  with 
your  plans,  refusing  to  nibble  at  any 
bait  which  you  can't  prove  has  been 
U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed! 

Do  You  Want  a  Hired 
Man? 

WE  FURNISH  the  raw  material. 
You  make  him.  A  number  of 
agricultural  students  lack  farm  ex- 
perience to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree. They  are  practically  required 
to  get  this  farm  knowledge  before 
they  graduate.  This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  get  an  honest,  clean-cut, 
well-mannered  young  man  for  the 
"extra  hand"  during  the  summer.  If 
interested,  write  J.  H.  Checkley,  Ex- 
tension Department,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Urbana,  111. 


Poultry  keeping  is  a  healthful  oc- 
cupation and  can  be  made  profitable 
if  followed  right. 
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CHICKEN  CHATTER 


Many  Lkv        I  i^ccJ 
to  Mites 

THE  success  of  the  poultry  busi- 
iscc  tDa«  len-=DQ  uoon  the  con- 
trol of  tc«=  oi'tes  and  lice,  as  many 
of  the  common  diseases  of  Doultry 
can  be  traced  to  the  work  of  these 
pests. 

These  insects  may  be  divided  into 
' —  groups,  on  account  of  their 
mc^r:.3  of  attack:  .1)  The  mites 
which  suck  the  blood  from  the  fowls, 
mostlv  at  night,  and  hide  about  tne 
cenhouse  during  the  day;  and  (2) 
the  lice  which  are  found  on  the  chick- 
ens both  day  and  night 

The  mites  are  very  small  and  may 
be  gray  in  color,  but  are  usually  a 
distinct  red,  due  to  the  blood  they  get 
from  the  fowls.  The  mite  lays  its 
eggs  in  cracks  and  crevices,  where 
filth  has  collected,  and  over  almost 
everything  else  in  the  henhouse.  The 
young  reach  maturity  in  about  ten 
days  and  begin  to  attack  the  poultry. 

Since  we  know  that  the  mites  de- 
velop best  in  dark,  damp  and  filthy 
places  we  draw  the  conclusion  that 
sunshine  and  dry  and  cleanly  condi- 
tions will  prevent  the  pest  from  get- 
ting a  start.  The  henhouse  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  give  these  three 
things.  Infested  places  may  be  freed 
from  mites  by  spraying  thoroly  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  strong  lime  solu- 
tion, strong  tobacco  solutions,  or 
commercial  stock  dips,  such  as  Creso 
dip  No.  1.  Sprays  should  be  applied 
every  ten  days  or  two  weeks  to  keep 
the  insects  under  control. — E.  O.  Ed- 
son,  Extension  Division,  Louisiana 
State  University. 

Summer  Management 
of  the  Flock 

IT  IS  important  in  summer  poultry 
management  that  the  houses  be 
kept  cool  and  airy.  Poultry  of  all 
ages  suffer  during  the  summer. 
Make  the  house  and  roosting  place 
cool  by  opening  shutters  and  win- 
dows, providing  muslin  curtains  or 
wooden  shutters  over  open  front, 
hinged  at  the  top  to  swing  out;  and 
so  fastened  as  to  keep  out  rain  and 
sunshine,  yet  admit  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  If  possible,  locate  the  house  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree.  Poultry  can 
stand  less  heat  than  humans,  hence 
the  importance  of  providing  shade 
and  a  cool  roosting  place.  Keep  the 
house  clean,  and  regularly  disin- 
fected even  tho  it  requires  extra 
work.  On  many  farms,  hens  stop 
laying  in  summer,  largely  because  of 
lack  of  fresh  and  pure  drinking 
water.  An  abundant  supply  of  cool, 
clean  water  is  essential.  Remember 
an  egg  is  about  two-thirds  water. 

Keep  up  the  warfare  against  lice, 
mites  and  bluebugs.  Gather  the  eggs 
three  times  a  day  and  market  them 
just  as  frequently  as  possible  per 
week.  Keep  in  a  cool  place.- 
Do  not  tolerate  broody  hens. 
When  dry  weather  and  hot  sun  have 
dried  up  most  of  the  grasses,  make 
some  other  provision  for  green  food 
in  the  form  of  vegetables.  Some- 
times it  is  advisable  to  sow  oats, 
wheat  or  rye.  Select  those  individ- 
uals that  on  account  of  age,  con- 
stitution, or  other  undesirable  fea- 
ture, you  plan  to  sell  in  the  fall ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  stop  laying,  confine 
them  in  a  small,  clean,  cool  pen. 
Peed  them  well  on  a  fattening  ration, 
as  follows:  Three  pounds  milo,  Kafir 
or  commeal,  1  pound  wheat  mid- 
dlings (shorts),  1  pound  ground 
oats  with  hulls  removed,  and  9 
pounds  buttermilk  or  sour  milk.  If 
milk  is  not  available,  add  5  per  cent 
of  beef  scrap  to  the  ration  and 
moisten  with  water.  Milk  in  various 
forms  is  desirable  in  the  fattening 
of  poultry.  Feed  the  mixture  twice 
dally,  all  they  will  clean  up,  but  no 
more.  Supplement  this  with  char- 
coal, fresh  water,  and  succulent 
gTeen  food.  The  first  few  days  feed 
sparingly,  but  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  week  all  they  will  eat  up 


clean,  out  ao  aiore.  It  seldom  pays 
tc  tattea  poultry  i.or  a  longer  period 
than  two  weeks. 

Never  sell  poultry  until  well  fat- 
tened. If  it  does  not  pay  to  fatten 
poultry  it  surely  does  not  pay  to 
grow  it  in  the  first  place.  Well  fat- 
tened poultry  not  only  weighs  more 
but  brings  more  per  pound. 

Do  not  sell  poultry  at  so  much 
per  dozen.  This  is  a  loose  way  of 
doing  business,  seldom  satisfactory 
to  ihe  oroducer,  altho  frequently 
profitable  to  ens  middleman.  In  mar- 
keting trotters  '.he  above  may  prove 
sr  sxzeguon,  ?_'arket  all  your  poul- 
try at  so  muci  per  pound,  remem- 
bering that  !i  pays  V  study  your 
markets.  It  your  local  nealer  does 
not  give  satisfactory  prices,  coop 
them  up  comfortably  and  ship  to 
some  reliable  commission  merchant 
or  produce  company  in  the  laiger 
cities. 

Do  not  feed  your  flock  for  forced 
molt,  because  this  has  been  tound 
unsatisfactory.  Much  better  prac- 
tice is  to  allow  your  hens  to  lav 
when  they  wish  and  feed  them  well 
at  all  times.  During  the  molting 
season  they  should  be  fed  exception- 
ally well  on  nutritious  foods.  The 
growing  of  a  new  coat  of  feathers 
requires  a  large  amount  of  oily  and 
rich  in  protein  feeds.  It  is  advisable 
to  add  a  little  cottonseed  meal  to 
their  ration  and  more  beef  scrap  and 
sunflower  seed. — F.  W.  Kazmeier. 

Roup  in  the  Flock 

ROUP  is  a  germ  disease  originat- 
ing in  the  poultry  flock  either 
thru  bringing  infected  birds  in  con- 
tact with  the  others,  or  by  means  of  J 
bacteria  carried  by  the  wlun.  Tilti 
general  impression  among  almo^  etJj 
poultry  raisers  that  ar"  iffecaon  of 
the  mouth  or  breathing  organs  of  a 
fowl  is  a  form  of  roup  is  incorrect, 
according  to  R.  H.  Needham,  associ- 
ate in  stock  remedy  analysis  in  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

"One  should  exercise  care  and  in- 
telligence in  diagnosing  cases  of  sus- 
pected roup,  especially  at  long 
range,"  says  Mr.  Needham.  "The 
trouble  may  be  mechanical.  Some- 
times foreign  substances,  such  as 
small  bones,  become  lodged  in  the 
throat.  A  brief  examination  will  aid 
materially  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  a  respiratory  malady. 

"Because  of  the  general  impres- 
sion regarding  roup  preparations 
prepared  and  manufactured  for  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  are 
classed  as  roup  remedies.  Drafts, 
dampness  and  exposure  are  condi- 
tions that  promote  the  development 
of  roup  germs.  They  are  factors 
which  tend  to  reduce  the  vitality  and 
establish  inflammatory  conditions, 
enabling  germs  to  gain  entrance  into 
the  system  and  to  thrive,  whereas  in 
good  health  the  effects  might  be 
slight  and  of  short  duration,  due  to 
the  prompt  resistance  offered  by  a 
well-fortified  system. 

"To  effectively  combat  this  disease, 
sick  fowls  must  be  completely  sep- 
arated and  kept  at  some  distance 
from  the  others.  Treatment  must  be 
regular  and  frequent,  as  often  as 
three  times  daily  in  severe  cases. 
Mucus  plugs,  patches  and  incrusta- 
tions should  be  removed  with  a  tooth- 
pick, splinter  or  cotton  swab,  care 
being  taken  to  destroy  or  disinfect 
all  such  material.  A  number  of  reli- 
able remedies  may  be  applied  after- 
ward." 
The  remedies: 

Hydrogen  peroxide  and  water, 
equal  parts. 

Potassium  permanganate,  2  per 
cent,  or  one-half  teaspoonful  to  one 
tcacupful  of  water. 

Boric  acid,  4  per  cent,  or  one  tea- 
spoonful  to  one  teacupful  of  water. 

Coal  tar  disinfectants,  2  per  cent, 
or  one-half  teaspoonful  to  one  tea- 
cupful  of  water. 

Carbolic  acid,  5  per  cent,  or  one 
teaspoonful  to  one  scant  teacupful  of 
water. 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay  ( 


For  any  Size—Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all 


»24  bt°hyes  m  BUTTERFLY 

*  No.  2  Junior— a  light  rODnlng,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sires  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  S}2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ing—Eisy  Turn- 
ins— Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Snouts. 


30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  »S 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  .Keep  It  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  ! 
refund  your  92  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  j 
both  ways.   You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take  ; 
Do  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  < 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers \ 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co.,  2206  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1 9 1  § 

Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
and  prosperity  was  never  so  great 

Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom* 
inent  business  man  says :  "Canada's  position  today  is 
sounde  r  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20*  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
fttr&igtii  for  bus'-  ;ess  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Wheat  averaged  In  1915  over  25  bushels  per  acre 
Oats   averaged  in  1915  over  45  bushels  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  in  1915  over  4JO  bushels  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other* 
wise,  ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.  Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful, 
"There  ;t  no  w&r  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  conscription.  For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  I  settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address  c.  j.  BROUGHTON,  112  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
C  W.  AIRD,  215  Traction  Terminal  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
GEORGE  A.  HAUL,  123  Second  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
No  passports  are  necessary  to  enter  Canada.         Canadlaa  omm 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name- 
nicknames  encourage  substitution. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
,  running  gear.   Wagon  parts  ot  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  In  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  145  Elm  Street,  Qulncy.  III. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  When  answering  these  advertisements 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 


■H2 


WANT  ADS  #»,uc?»  ^rr 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  lake 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

TTTHTTJ?  (T*  (fft^TT  ls  Bc  Per  ■word 
1  ^V«J1  per     week  — not 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want  Ad.  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WRSTE  TO 


position  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
road  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
tarn  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  vou  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111.  


WORK  WANTED— ON  FARM  IN  SOUTH 
or  Southwest.  Can  do  any  kind  of  farm  work. 
T.  R.  Hagewood.  R.  F.  D.  2.  Baxter,  Tenn. 


I  IK  LI'  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 

Napoleon  of  the  Soil 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.   Dearbern  St.,  Chicago, 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  NOW  OPEN  TO 
men — women.  $65  to  $150  month.  Short  hours. 
Write  for  free  list  of  positions  open.  Franklin 
Institute.  Dept.  L  118,  Rochester.  N.  T. 


PROFITABLE  HOME  EMPLOYMENT; 
collect  names  and  addresses  for  mail  order 
firms.  Instructions  10c.  Mailing  Service,  210 
Holliday   Bldg..    Indianapolis.  Ind.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co..  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries.  Boonville,  Mo. 


AGENTS  WANTED— TO  SELL  OUR  HIGH 
power  tension  shears;  sample  sent  postpaid  for 
25cts.     French  Bros..  Hinton,  W.  Va. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FIRST  CLASS.  THOROLY  TILED  IOWA 
farm  of  280  acres;  every  foot  of  it  good, 
smooth  plow  land  with  deep  soil.  Good  set 
of  buildings  3%  miles  from  Rudd,  Floyd 
County,  Iowa,  with  excellent  roads  all  the 
way.  Can  also  Include  80  acres  across  the 
road  from  the  buildings.  The  Managing 
Editor  of  The  Farming  Business  operated  this 
farm  four  years  and  installed  the  drainage 
system.  Will  sell  on  very  easy  terms.  I  have 
other  farms  of  various  sizes  for  sale  in  Floyd 
County,  Iowa.  J.  E.  Bartlett,  Charles  City, 
Iowa. 


FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111. 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 
but  high  in  productive  value,  make  two  to 
four  crops  a  year  and  give  largest  profits  in 
grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairy- 
ing. Unsurpassed  climate,  good  markets. 
Publications  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards,  Com- 
missioner. Room  159  Southern  Railway,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  III. 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature. 
Say  what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker, 
214  Northern  Pacific  Ry..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


FARMS.  LAND,  FOR  SALE,  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmer's'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver. Colo. 


GOOD.     IMPROVED     FARM.    141  ACRES. 
°no"iiil  features.     Desirable  investment.  Bar- 
J  ickman,  Waterloo,  Indiana. 


f    LANDS   FOR  SALE 

AND       NORTH  CAROLINA 
f  Acre  and  up.    Easy  payments. 
f  run.,       _  Stock,      Climate,  Schools, 

Churches,  Roads,  Markets  and  Neighbors  of 
the  best.  Get  our  Farm  Lists,  Magazine  and 
other  interesting  literature,  all  free.  Address 
F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry., 
305  Aronrlr>,  Koanoke.  Va. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED— FARMS;  II AVE  3,357  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  157  Farmers' 
Exchange.    Denver.  Colo.   


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  HOW  TO  OB- 
tnln  a  Patent,  list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  In- 
ventions Wanted.  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  Sketch  for  free  opinion 
as  to  patentability.  Our  Four  Hooks  sent  free. 
Patents  advertised  Free.  We  nsftlst  Inventor! 
to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J.  Evans 
I'ntont   Attys..  824   Ninth.   Washington,   I).  «'. 

MOTORCYCLES  REBUILT 

MOTORCYCLES — ALL  MAKES  OF  RE- 
bullt  motorcycles,  $25.  and  up.  Thoroughly 
ovi-rlia  uled,  tested,  and  repainted  like  new. 
Sent,  for  bargain  list.  Oscar  Jensen,  750G 
Eu<  .Id  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Continued  Fro 
further  use  of  the  corner  of  the  farm, 
nor  attempted  to  use  it  without  per- 
mission. Carl,  arriving  with  them, 
studiously  avoided  the  Powells, 
arousing  curiosity  as  to  his  intended 
movements  in  the  future. 

Midsummer  found  the  reservoir  by 
the  river  full  of  water,  with  the  twin 
rams  chuckling  gleefully,  but  no  call 
for  irrigation.  With  rain  abundant 
adverse  critics  had  much  sport  in 
laughing  at  what  they  saw  fit  to  term 
Oliver's  frog-pond. 

Work  had  been  begun  to  erect  the 
house.  New  walls  had  been  built  in 
the  old  cellar,  and  upon  them  the 
future  dwelling,  modeled  almost  ex- 
actly like  Uncle  Nick's,  and  con- 
structed of  air-dried  materials,  was 
rising  with  capable  carpenters  to 
unite  each  joint.  Step  by  step  Uncle 
Nick's  home  was  coming  back  to  its 
own. 

Autumn  came,  crops  were  harvest- 
ed, and  an  early  snow  was  dropping 
gently,  when  Stephen  made  one  of 
his  flying  visits  and  sat  in  quiet  talk 
with  Jasper. 

"Oliver  is  happy  over  the  results 
of  his  second  year,"  said  Mr.  Powell. 

"He  has  reason  to  be,"  replied  Jas- 
per quickly.  "Look  at  it!  Every 
crop  is  surprisingly  large,  and  the 
hay-cut  excellent.  Everywhere  that 
the  soil  has  been  fed  it  has  paid  our 
young  farmer  back  with  large  inter- 
est money.  Stephen,  the  miracle  has 
been  performed.  Scientific  methods 
have  won  a  notable  battle." 

"All  due  to  you,  Jasper.  You  set 
the  ball  rolling." 

"Well,  well,"  Mr.  Vinton  replied, 
with  a  happy  laugh,  "I  did  give  Oli- 
ver my  views  at  the  beginning." 

"You  and  Professor  Arkchester  de- 
serve all  the  credit,  outside  of  my 
boy's  wise,  hard-working  attention. 
Three  wonderful  men — hold  on,  Jas- 
per, don't  shirk  my  classification. 
You  can't  dodge  your  share  of  the 
glory.  By  the  way,  Oliver  tells  me 
that  your  two  citizens  who  are  now 
farming  scientifically  with  little 
money  have  done  well,  too." 

"Very  well,  Stephen.  Neither  of 
them  is  likely  to  pattern  •  after  your 
old-fashioned  house.  By  the  way, 
when  do  you  move  into  it?" 

"Never!" 

"What?" 

"This  wonder-working  event  has 
been  Oliver's,  the  labor,  the  care,  the 
direct  brain-outlay,  the  victory;  and 
it's  for  him  to  enjoy.  My  family  will 
spend  a  part  of  our  summers  here, 
for  it  will  delight  us,  but  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  business  at  home,  and  al- 
ways live  there.  This  is  my  boy's 
plant.  He  has  rescued  it  from  neg- 
lect, and  it's  to  be  his  home  and  his 
only." 

"But  there  will  be  no  woman  in  the 
house  "  - 

"Are  you  sure  of  that,  Jasper?" 

The  two  men  looked  oddly  at  each 
other  and  then  laughed  softly,  but 
quickly  sobered. 

"Young  couples,"  said  Stephen 
earnestly,  "should  begin  their  united 
lives  by  themselves,  free  from  too 
much  oversight  from  their  elders. 
Let  them  work  out  their  destiny  by 
themselves.  Now,  if  Oliver  mar- 
ries " 

"Hush!"  whispered  Jasper.  "Mary 
is  coming!" 

She  was  coming,  but  somebody 
called  outside  and  she  turned  back. 
The  men  had  recognized  the  voice 
that  called,  and  in  a  moment  they 
heard  it  further,  with  Mary's  own 
tones  to  fill  in  the  gaps,  and  they 
smiled  again. 

"I  must  use  strategy  on  Oliver  pres- 
ently," Stephen  continued.  "He  ex- 
pects the  house  to  be  completed  this 
fall,  and  may  think  the  family  ought 
to  move  in,  but  I  shall  tell  him  there 
is  a  strike  among  the  particular 
workers  I  want  to  do  the  inside 
work,  and  thus  have  lit  excuse  to 
postpone  finishing  until  next  season. 
The  strike  is  real,  but  no  such  delay 
is  necessary.  My  boy  is  to  be  de- 
ceived for  his  own  good.   By  another 
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year  I  think  tenants  will  be  ready. 

Eh,  Jasper?" 

"No  doubt  of  it,  Stephen." 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Powell  re- 
turned home,  and  when,  later,  snow 
fell  more  heavily,  Oliver  and  Parker 
were  again  the  only  human  dwellers 
on  the  farm,  but  in  the  cozy  barn  the 
cows  and  horses  rested  easily  in 
their  places  with  water  always  with- 
in reach. 

"Every  animal  and  fowl,"  was  Oli- 
ver's maxim,  "should  have  a  chance 
to  drink  when  it  wishes,  not  when  its 
owner  takes  a  notion  to  furnish  a 
supply.  The  horse,  the  cow,  the  dog, 
the  cat — all  should  have  water  with- 
in reach  at  all  times." 

Prom  which  it  will  be  seen  that, 
having  imitated  Napoleon  as  a  mas- 
ter of  victory,  he  was  showing  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Winter  passed,  and  the  rejuvenat- 
ed farm  entered  upon  its  third  year. 
Maple-sugar  making  was  ended,  and 
the  plows  were  in  the  furrows. 
Planting  was  not  far  away,  and  the 
storage  sheds  held  material  for  feed- 
ing the  soil.  Rain  had  fallen  freely, 
too  freely  for  some  purposes,  but  as 
it  soaked  into  the  earth  and  the  once- 
starved  grass  roots  felt  the  double 
call  of  nature  and  science,  they 
laughed  in  glee  and  sent  up  shoots 
of  green  that  delighted  the  eye. 

Uncle  Nick  had  never  seen  better 
conditions  when  he  carved  the  acres, 
rich  with  forest  mold,  out  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

One  afternoon,  Oliver,  deep  in  a 
farm  problem,  approached  the  stor- 
age shack  and  was  met  at  the  door 
by  Parker.  The  latter  was  excited, 
tut  his  employer  failed  to  notice  the 
fact.  "Say,"  Parker  exclaimed,  "have 
you  been  untying  the  bags  of  ferti- 
lizer since  noon?" 

"No." 

"Then  mischief  is  afoot  here  again! 
Somebody  has  been  in  and  raised 
havoc.  Our  old  enemy  has  broke 
loose  once  more,  and  got  in  his  worR 
with  a  liberal  hand.    Come  and  see!" 

The  conclusion  of  this  interesting 
story  will  be  found  in  next  week's  is- 
sue of  The  Farming  Business. 

Brindled  Bess  in  the 
Truck  Belt 

Continued  From  Page  42* 
have  gone  bad  as  milkers  and  hence 
have  been  sold  for  beef. 

Figuring  the  land  worth  $500  per 
acre  and  estimating  that  it  costs  $100 
per  year  to  keep  each  cow,  let  us  fig- 
ure a  little  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  Holly  Farm  makes  any  money. 
The  milk  sales  for  the  year  will  ag- 
gregate 360,000  gallons,  which  will 
command  a  price  of  $82,800.  The  po- 
tato crop  will  bring  in  a  gross  in- 
come of  approximately  $7,200,  of 
which  amount  about  $6,000  will  be 
net  profit.  It  will  cost  $40,000  to  feed 
and  care  for  the  400  cows,  while  the 
labor  bill  for  field  work  will  amount 
to  $5,000.  Figuring  the  land,  build- 
ings and  equipment  at  $500  per  acre, 
the  interest  on  an  investment  of 
$250,000  for  one  year  at  6  per  cent 
would  total  $15,000.  The  gross  ex- 
penses would  amount  to  $59,200, 
where  $3,000  is  allowed  each  year  as 
a  loss  resulting  from  changing  cows. 
Valuing  the  cows  at  $36,000  and  al- 
lowing a  charge  of  $5,000  each  year 
to  cover  the  depreciation  in  value  of 
the  cows  as  well  as  interest  on  the 
investment  in  the  livestock  would  in- 
crease the  annual  expenses  to  $64,- 
300.  This  would  leave  a  net  income 
of  $24,500  to  the  farm  each  year  from 
its  dairying  operations.  Please  note 
in  this  estimate  that  I  have  made  no 
allowance  for  the  value  of  the  ma- 
UUJe  which  is  produced  each  year. 
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SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  ls  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Ch Icago,  111. 

PROST-PROOP  CABBAGE  PLANTS  FREE. 
Send  $1.50  for  one  thousand  Frost-Proof  Cab- 
bage Plants,  and  receive  ono  thousand  Free. 
Make  large  heads.  Atlantic  Coast  Plant  Co., 
Youngs  Island,  S.  C. 


STKAWHEKHY  PLANTS  $2.00  PER  1000. 
Catalog  of  85  varieties  Including;  the  Pall- 
Bearers  free.    L.  Q.  Tingle,  Box  41,  Plttsville, 

Md. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter. N.  T. 


FOR  SALE 
OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE, 
bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service  boars.  Pair  pigs 
$14.  Large  prolific  kind.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Free  circular.  White  Leghorn  chickens,  Walter 
Ruebush,  Macomb,  III. 


Did  you  ever  notice  that  one  farm- 
er builds  a  silo,  uses  it  awhile  and 
lets  it  go  to  ruin?  Another  builds 
one,  uses  it  awhile  and  builds  a  sec- 
ond. Wonder  which  is  the  business 
farmer. 


1914  SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE;  GOOD  TEST, 
Northwestern  Dent  and  Early  Yellow  Dent, 
earlier  than  Minnesota  13:  price  $2.50  shelled 
and  graded.  Wm.  Vollenweider,  Hitchcock, 
South  Dakota.  1  

SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS. 
Best  varieties,  good  plants,  prompt  shipment. 
$1.00  per  1,000.  Write  for  credit  terms. 
Growers  Association.  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


15  ASSORTED  POSTCARDS  WITH  VALU- 
able  literature  10c.  Address  Edwin  W.  Cain, 

Jr.,  Central  Bridge.  N.  T.  '  


MISCELLANEOUS 

150  ENVELOPES,  160  LETTER  HEADS, 
size  8x9  V4  Inches,  neatly  printed,  mailed  for 
only  $1.    Samples  free.    Herald  Co.,  Charlotte- 

ville.  N.  Y. 
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LEG  IIO  UN'S 
LEGHORNS — HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?     A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.    Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..    500-514   N.    Dearborn   St..    Chicago,  III. 


RHODE  ISLAND  KI  DS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  III.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  111.   


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111.  


SINGLE  COMB  REDS 
SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
from  our  own  pens  15c  each.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
15,  eight  dollars  per  hundred.  Orders  given 
prompt  attention.  G.  Du  Vail,  Red  Farm, 
Novinger,  Missouri.  '  


SINGLE    COMB     REDS,     BOOKING  FOR 

February   Settings   $1.50  Per   Hundred,  Eight 

Dollars.      Day    Old    Chicks    15    cents.  Order 

now.    G.  DuVall,  Red  Farm,  Novinger,  Mo. 
111. 


I    SELL — 

i  EJTCHAffGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, any  thingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

I  EASILy — 
1  QVlCKLy— 
I    CHE A TLy— 

I  I  with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 

umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 

[I  successful,  trustworthy — just  the 

sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

y  Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 

sjj{  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 

i|l  farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information, 

jliij  We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 

|j  proval  and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 

!|!  Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
j|j    500-514  N  .  Dearborn  St.,  Ch  icago,  111. 
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GROWING  OUR  OWN  SMOKES 

The  Attempt  to  Supply  Home  Needs  Is  Pushing  Tobacco  Fields  Westward 


IT  USED  to  be  that  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  this 
country  was  produced  in  the  Virginias,  the 
Carolinas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  one  or  two 
other  south  Atlantic  States.  For  a  long  time  no 
one  thought  to  try  tobacco  growing  in  any  other 
locality  than  that  confined  to  the  thirteen  original 
colonies.  Tobacco  originated  there,  and  there  it 
was  mythically  supposed  to  remain,  notwithstand- 
ing that  its  culture  spread  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world. 

But  the  American  to- 
bacco fields  are  begin- 
ning to  move  westward. 
Many  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  are  now 
producing  the  plant 
the  office  of  which  is  to 
go  up  in  smoke.  The 
Turks  are  supposed  to 
produce  grades  of  to- 
bacco far  superior  to 
most  of  that  grown 
anywhere  else.  We  be- 
lieve this  because  we 
have  been  taught  in  the 
past  to  think  that  any- 
thing imported  has  a 
degree  of  excellence 
about  it  which  we  our- 
selves cannot  impart. 

It  may  be  news  to 
many  that  the  superior 
grades  of  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  tobaccos,  of 
which  we  hear  so 
much,  are  to  a  large 
extent  grown  right 
here  at  home.  Whether 
the  joke  is  on  the 
Turks  or  the  tobacco- 
consuming  public  is 
not  obvious.  Probably, 
it's  on  both.  Fresno 
County,  California,  now 
excels  in  Turkish  to- 
bacco. Growers  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  last 
year  sold  75,000  pounds 
to  a  manufactory  estab- 
lished in  the  district. 
After    experiments  in 


By  Monroe  Woolley 

tobacco  culture  proved  highly  successful  in  Fresno 
County,  other  counties  adjoining  took  up  the  work, 
so  that  tobacco  growing  is  now  one  of  the  staple 
farm  products  over  a  wide  area  in  central  Cali- 
fornia. 

Tobacco  is  grown  to  some  extent  now  in  Wash- 


Toiiacco  I  «<ts  Arc  Finding  Ciilifoniiii  Grow*  Hetter  Turkish  Tobacco  Than  Turkey  Herself 


ington  State,  and  it  may  even  be  numbered  among 
the  products  of  Alaska  some  day,  for  American 
farmers  are  fast  learning  that  the  plant  will  thrive 
without  a  "southern  sun  and  slaves."  But  the 
trouble  in  the  Northwest,  unlike  California,  is  that 
tobacco  will  not  cure  properly;  at  least  the  limited 
experiments  so  far  conducted  tend  to  show  this  to 
be  the  case. 

There  is  something  lacking  in  curing  facilities  in 

Washington-grown  to- 
bacco. At  least  the 
leaf  does  not  come  out 
sufficiently  good  for 
use  in  cigar  manufac- 
ture. It  has  been  stat- 
ed, however,  by  manu- 
facturing experts  sent 
to  investigate  the 
Washington  tobacco 
crop  that  the  local 
product  is  fairly  good 
for  sale  as  pipe  and 
chewing  tobacco.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Husum, 
Washington,  fields  of 
plants  have  been  suc- 
cessfully grown  by 
E.  D.  Osborne  and  Wil- 
liam Canfield.  The 
plants  grown  in  this  vi- 
cinity are  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Gold  Leaf  va- 
riety, and  old  tobacco 
raisers  declare  that 
soil  conditions  and  cli- 
matic features  there 
will  insure  valuable 
crops  in  the  new  in- 
dustry within  a  short 
time. 

It  is  proper  that  the 
Pacific  coast  should 
raise  its  own  tobacco. 
So  doing  will  save 
freight  charges,  and 
thus  help  to  make  the 
weed  less  costly.  Coast 
people,  it  has  been  said, 
have  more  expensive 
tastes  in  tobacco  con- 
Continued  on  Page  44G 


COUNTRY  GOOD  TIMES  FOR  COUNTRY  FOLKS 


1 people  in  the  country,  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
N  PLANNING  "good  time"  evenings  for  young 
human  nature  for  us  to  want  what  we  do  not 
have — and  give  them  something  different;  some- 
thing which  has  not  become  familiar  and  common 
thru  constant  association.  Camping  does  not  ap- 
peal to  those  on  the  farm  as  it  does  to  the  city 
dweller,  because  it  is  too  much  like  the  familiar, 
everyday  life  in  the  country.  The  broad  expanse  of 
space,  the  evening  stillness  and  the  outdoor  life 
come  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  farmer,  so  in- 
stead of  camping  he  naturally  prefers  to  take  his 
vacation  in  the  city,  where  he  can  see  and  do  the 
things  that  are  not  possible  on  the  farm. 

Young  people  in  the  city  delight  in  hay-ride  par- 
ties because  of  the  novelty.  Few  of  them  ever  owned 
a  horse,  and  a  trip  to  the  country  on  a  load  of 
•weet-smelling  hay  is  one  to  be  long  remembered. 

Th':  boy  or  girl  on  the  farm  would  not  be  greatly 
interested  in  a  party  giTen  in  the  barn  loft  with 
cornstalks,  pumpkins  and  grasses  for  decorations, 
as  all  these  things  are  so  familiar — but  how  they 
do  enjoy  a  moving  picture  show! 

We  have  found  in  our  rural  community  that  the 
ttnusual  attracts  the  young  people.   We  found  that 


if  we  were  to  compete  successfully  with  the  "lure 
of  the  city"  we  must  make  our  community  so  at- 
tractive that  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  stray 
from  it.  To  bring  city  attractions  to  the  country  is 
no  easy  task.  But  to  a  group  of  resolute,  enthusias- 
tic people,  with  a  common  aim,  nothing  is  impos- 
sible. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  for  a  foundation  a 
modern  schoolhouse  in  the  community.  The  seats 
were  not  screwed  to  the  floor  and  could  easily  be 
pushed  aside  when  the  room  was  used  for  neighbor- 
hood gatherings. 

We  women  talked  it  over  and  decided  to  make  a 
start.  We  spread  the  news  by  telephone  and  thru 
the  school  children  that  everybody  was  invited  to 
the  schoolhouse  on  Friday  evening.  We  felt  that 
we  must  make  this  first  attempt  to  interest  the 
young  people  a  decided  success,  so  we  secured  for 
the  evening  what  we  thought  most  of  our  people 
would  be  interested  in — a  motion  picture  machine. 
The  films  were  carefully  selected  by  a  committee, 
who  chose  films  that  would  instruct  as  well  as 
amuse. 

And  such  a  happy  crowd!  Light  refreshments — 
furnished  by  the  mothers — concluded  a  very  suc- 


cessful evening.  The  young  people  had  a  better 
time  than  if  they  had  gone"  to  a  picture  show  in 
town,  besides  avoiding  the  long,  cold  ride  home. 
Every  one  was  enthusiastic  and  before  we  dis- 
persed the  following  Friday  evening  was  chosen 
as  "men's  night,"  when  the  men,  young  and  old, 
were  to  have  charge  of  everything. 

During  the  following  week  there  was  something 
new  to  talk  about,  something  to  think  over  and 
wonder  about.  And  Friday  evening  found  every 
family  in  the  neighborhood  in  their  places  at  the 
schoolhouse. 

The  men  surely  surprised  us.  Aided  by  the 
teacher,  they  had  held  several  secret  meetings,  the 
nature  of  which  they  could  not  be  induced  to  di- 
vulge. The  teacher's  platform  had  been  enlarged 
to  make  a  stage  and  a  curtain  stretched  across 
the  front  of  the  room  concealed  the  "actors"  until 
they  were  ready.  To  the  great  delight  of  the  chil- 
dren their  first  number  was  announced  as  "Echoes 
From  Way  Down  South."  An  old  plantation  mel- 
ody was  heard  with  guitar  accompaniment,  and 
when  the  curtains  were  drawn  back  a  dozen  col- 
ored (?)  gentlemen  were  disclosed  to  view. 

Continued  on  Page  4  4  0 
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What  a  Little  Girl  of  Ten  Did 

The  Story  of  Lucile  Helphinstine' s  Marked  Success,  as  She  Told  It  to  Me 


LUCILE  HELPHINSTINE  is  only  10  years  old, 
but  so  successfully  has  she  learned  the  secret 
of  doing  things  well  that  she  has  recently 
earned  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Lucile  lives  in 
Macon  County,  Illinois.  She  is  a  national  member 
of  the  Garden  and  Canning  Club.  Congressman 
McKinley  offered  to  give  this  Washington  trip  to  the 
girl  who  won  first  in  the  Canning  contest  which  was 
held  at  the  State  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute  last  February.  Lucile  competed  with  much 
older  girls,  but  she  won  first.  I  had  a  delightful 
visit  witli  Lucile  and  her  mother  at  this  State  meet- 
ing and  this  is  what  Lucile  told  me. 
It  might  be  of  some  help  and  inspira- 
tion to  other  girls : 

"I  am  a  little  girl  10  years  old.  Al- 
tho  a  little  girl  can't  do  as  much  as  a 
big  girl,  she  can  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  think  she  can  when  it 
comes  to  the  test. 

"I  did  not  decide  to  work  for  the 
prize  until  it  was  too  late  for  some 
things,  but  I  have  worked  very  hard 
and  tried  to  get  everything  that  was 
to  be  canned  after  I  fully  derided  to 
enter  for  the  prize.  I  have  helped  to 
can  everything  that  was  canned  at 
home,  and  we  have  quite  a  large 
store  in  our  cellar.  I  have  also 
helped  neighbors  to  can  during  the 
summer. 

"After  school  began  I  hadn't  much 
time  for  canning,  but  I  found  time 
after  supper  or  on  Saturdays  to  can 
many  of  my  varieties.  It  takes  en- 
ergy and  courage  to  enter  for  such  a 
prize.  Many  times  I  felt  like  stop- 
ping, but  each  time  I  took  new  cour- 
age and  now  I  am  very  glad  I  did.  I 
like  the  kind  of  a  girl  who  starts  at  a 
thing  to  keep  with  it  and  not  to  back 
out.  People  who  take  the  easy  path 
in  the  world  are  those  that  never  get 
along.  When  they  come  to  a  hard 
place  they  stumble  and  fall.  Those 
that  take  the  path  which  is  before 
them  are  the  people  that  succeed  in 
the  world. 

"My  mother  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether during  the  summer  and  we 
find  it  much  pleasanter  for  two  than 
for  one.  I  know  I  am  a  little  girl, 
but  I  am  not  afraid  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  big 
girls.  It  is  very  easy  to  say,  'I  can't,'  and  quit,  but 
if  you  will  keep  trying  you  will  find  you  will  suc- 
ceed. I  intend  to  be  a  Club  member  next  year  and 
as  long  as  I  am  not  too  old. 

"I  think  every  daughter  should  be  taught  while 
young  to  cook,  can  and  do  housekeeping.  This  is 
my  first  attempt,  in  which  I  have  had  lots  of  expe- 
rience, and  next  year  I  will  hope  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful. My  motto  for  the  past  year  has  been,  'If 
at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again.'  " 

And  this  is  how  Lucile  made  her  crop.  Surely 


By  Grace  Viall  Gray 

you  are  all  interested  to  know  what  this  10-year-old 
girl  did  to  win  the  coveted  trip  to  WashinHc  . 

"In  my  year's  work  I  have  had  many  ne\  txntri 
ences.  Most  of  my  experience  was  with  mv  tcu.a 
toes.  In  the  spring  a  ton  of  manure  war.  id  upon 
the  ground,  which  was  plowed  and  harr&wod.  iv»y 
vegetable  supply  was  not  as  large  this  yeai  a.  i 
hope  to  have  next  year.  I  put  outsail  my  main  gar 
den  vegetables,  as  beans,  peas,  beets,  parsnips,  ta»  • 


Tlit-  (iirls  Who  Join  Thf»c  Unnlen  and  Canning  flubs  Not  Only  Learn 
Much  About  the  Business  of  Homenmklner,  but  They  Wmo  Gain  Health  and 
Strength  From  the  Outdoor  Work  Involved 


rots,  in  the  month  of  May.  I  also  set  out  my  plants 
from  the  hotbed  in  this  month.  My  seeds  were 
planted  in  rows  across  the  garden.  My  plants  were 
also  set  out  in  rows.  The  carrots  and  parsnips 
were  planted  in  a  seed  bed,  so  were  not  transplant- 
ed. They  were  hoed  five  times  and  were  weeded  by 
hand  once.  The  bugs  and  other  insects  did  not 
bother  the  plants,  so  I  was  not  required  to  spray 
them. 

"In  the  spring  the  tomatoes  bore  nicely  until  the 
heavy  rains  came.  Then  the  plants  went  to  vine. 
The  sun  was  quite  sparing  of  its  rays  and  the  vines 


were  so  heavy  that  what  few  rays  came  were  not 
permitted  to  shine  upon  the  fruit.  During  this  time 
we  pruned  the  vines  carefully  in  the  hope  of  sav- 
ing the  fruit,  but  we  were  unsuccessful.  Not  to  be 
aoreaied  entirely  we  went  into  the  garden  with  a 
sicKle  and  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  vines.  This  nieth- 
oo  pio-cd  quite  beneficial,  for  our  yield  was  in- 
crea  .«=d  thereby. 

"I  had  three  different  plantings  of  peas,  which 
were  all  of  the  climbing  variety.  The  first  ones 
Vvfere  planted  along  the  wire  fence,  which  became  a 
support  for  them,  thus  they  required  no  stakes.  We 
used  all  of  this  planting  upon  the 
table.  The  second  planting  came  up 
well,  but  blew  over  before  the  vines 
were  staked.  Therefore  they  did  not 
bear  as  well  as  the  first  planting.  We 
used  all  of  the  fruit  from  this  plant- 
ing for  the  table.  The  third  planting 
bore  the  best  and  largest  peas  of  all. 
We  canned  all  the  fruit  from  this 
planting,  which  made  twenty-two 
quarts.  I  had  a  pint  of  them  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Farmers'  Institute  in 
February. 

"I  had  several  different  kinds  of 
beans  to  choose  from.  I  think  the 
Kentucky  Wonder  the  best  for  all 
purposes.  I  canned  twenty-four 
quarts  of  beans,  which  kept  nicely. 

"We  set  out  three  quarts  of  onions 
April  17.  There  were  two  quarts  of 
the  red  variety  and  one  of  the  white 
variety.  When  we  gathered  them  in 
the  fall  there  were  three  and  one-half 
bushels  after  using  them  all  summer. 
They  were  very  carefully  cared  for, 
being  hoed  six  times  and  weeded  by 
hand  three  times. 

"The  beets  were  planted  the  same 
day  that  the  onions  were  set  out  and 
they  came  up  so  thick  that  we  trans- 
planted a  row  into  another  part  of 
the  garden.  The  heavy  rains  caused 
our  squashes  to  vine  too  heavily,  so 
our  squash  crop  was  very  limited, 
for  we  didn't  know  how  to  keep  the 
vines  from  overgrowing.  I  grew  two 
rows  of  peanuts  in  my  garden.  We 
saved  only  one  bushel,  for  the  rains 
hurt  them  so  much  that  my  crop  was 
very  light. 

"When  I  joined  the  Canning  Club  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  try  to  be  one  of  the  prize  winners.  The 
Canning  Club  committee  decided  that  the  girls  en- 
tering for  prizes  might  can  anything  that  grows  in 
Macon  County.  So  I  set  about  finding  out  the  dif- 
ferent vegetables  and  fruits  that  are  grown  in  our 
county.  I  have  seen  growing  forty-three  varieties 
of  vegetables  and  thirty-one  varieties  of  fruits  (not 
counting  the  different  kinds  of  each  variety — for  ex- 
ample, peaches — Macon  County  grows  many  kinds, 
and  eight  varieties  of  nuts).  All  of  these  are  not 
Continued  on  Page  446 


KITCHEN,  KIRK  AND  KILDERN  ENCOMPASS  US 


THOSE  three  compose  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able domain  of  womanhood.    The  words  are 
coined  from  the  German  to  make  a  catch 
»>' oiks  do  love  to  have  things  sound  like 
And  yet  these  words  have  been  truth 
enerations.     For   hundreds   of  years 
-  ^f  the  world  found  themselves  limited 
Dy  this  triangular  stone  wall,  outside  of  whose 
boundaries  they  might  not  step. 

There  was  the  kitchen,  from  which  radiated  all 
the  household  managing.  The  family  food  had  to 
be  planned  and  prepared,  the  servants  hired  and 
discharged,  the  money  counted,  and  the  pots 
cleaned.  It  was  the  fount  and  center  of  her  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  world.  There  was  a 
spinning  wheel  on  the  hearth  of  every  kitchen 
years  ago,  and  here  the  housewife  prepared  clothes 
for  the  outside  of  the  body  as  she  did  food  for 
the  inside. 

But  another  privilege  was  extended  to  her — not 
at  once,  for  our  earliest  ancestors  considered  the 
worship  of  their  gods  the  natural  right  of  man. 
But  presently  the  women  came  to  take  a  part,  and 
her  nature  being  naturally  religious,  soon  the  man 
of  the  house  had  left  his  religious  affairs  almost 
entirely  in  her  hands,  selecting  one  man  to  be  their 
representative,  and  the  woman  moved  her  quiet 
sphere  of  loving  deeds  into  the  church. 

Her  babies?  Why,  they  were  hers  before  the 
world  began,  before  there  were  kitchens  or 
churches,  either,  and  they  will  be  hers  until  the 
world  ends — or  rather,  the  world  will  cease  to  be, 
wlion  trie  woman  no  longer  finds  the  Kildern  an 
impregnable  wa.i. 


By  Margery  Weymouth 

But  of  late — rising  up  in  splendid  strength  out  of 
the  very  generation  before  ours,  has  come  a  battle 
cry  of  freedom.  Down  with  the  walls — let  us  in 
elsewhere! 

And  they  have  gone — into  the  hospitals,  and  the 
shops  not  to  buy  but  to  sell;  into  the  business 
world,  and  the  professions,  writing  and  painting, 
they  have  flung  off  the  Kitchen  with  a  world  of 
scorn,  and  the  wall  is  down,  and  the  stones  car- 
ried away,  and  the  way  open  on  that  side,  into  the 
world,  away  and  away  from  the  kitchen. 

And  it  has  all  been  so  astonishing,  so  abrupt,  that 
those  who  did  not  shout  with  their  sisters  are  still 
gasping  with  consternation.  How  bold  these  women 
have  been!  How  invincible!  Into  the  schools  and 
colleges— a  few  were  educated,  and  they  would 
never  rest  until  all  the  rest  were.  A  few  wanted 
to  vote,  and  they  would  never  rest  until  all  wanted 
to  vote.  A  few  voted,  and  they  will  never  rest 
until  all  vote.  "Why  they  are  idealists"  cries  your 
startled  man.  Idealists,  indeed,  and  their  very 
progress  proves  their  truth,  and  yet  

And  yet,  we  look  at  the  ruined  wall,  and  on  into 
the  ruined  kitchen,  and  realize  that  it  is  good  and 
must  be  -or  it  would  never  be,  and  we  see  the  in- 
cvitableness  of  it  all,  and  acknowledge  the  girl 
who  has  a  talent  should  develop  it.  And  yet  how 
doleful  the  kitchen  looks.  The  spinning  wheel  is 
gone,  the  hearth  bricked  up,  the  bread  board  dis- 
carded. Things  come  and  go  in  cans.  A  prim 
maid  fixes  things  with  an  occasional  dainty  sniff, 


or  else  the  housewife  with  the  aid  of  a  highbrowed 
daughter  fusses  over  a  hurried  meal.  She  is  pretty, 
the  housewife  is,  and  her  dress  is  pretty,  and  her 
voice  charming,  as  she  tells  her  daughter  about 
the  meeting,  and  how  they  have  planned  for  the 
slum  children.  And  the  daughter  nods,  and  ac- 
quiesces, and  speaks  of  her  sewing  lesson  in  a  prim 
voice.  We  approach  the  woman  of  the  house  and 
looking  about  her,  we  say: 

"How  can  you  have  time  for  slum  children? 
Where  is  your  spinning  wheel?  Where  the  great 
pot  for  the  apple  butter,  and  the  other  for  the  soap 
making?  Where  are  your  . candlesticks  to  shine, 
and  your  tallow  forms  to  be  filled?  Where  are  the 
evidences  of  your  art?  Where,  oh,  where  is  your 
Kitchen  ?" 

And  she  looks  at  us  tenderly,  and  sighs  a  little 
and  says: 

"Why,  didn't  you  know?  They  took  it  away  from 
me." 

We  are  incredulous,  but  she  rushes  on  impetu- 
ously: 

"Why,  of  course,  they  took  it  all  away,  and  gave 
me  this  instead.  Look,"  she  touched  a  button,  and 
lights  sprang  out  over  her  head.  "Edison  took  my 
candlesticks  and  gave  me  this.  The  manufacturers 
took  my  fruit  jars,  and  gave  me  these  cans,  made 
better,  and  cleaner  than  J  could  ever  make  them. 
And  the  men  at  the  stockyards  took  my  soap  kettle, 
and  gave  me  this  bar.  The  sheep  men  took  my 
spinning  wheel  and  built  great  ones,  and  took  my 
girls  and  put  them  to  work  on  them.  Another 
man  took  my  broom,  and  gave  me  this — another 
Continued  on  l'age  447 
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PLOWING  AND  POISONED  BAIT 

Controlling  Grasshoppers  Which  Attack  Sugar  Beets  and  Truck  Crops 


FOUR  kinds  of  grasshoppers  do  such  damage  to 
sugar  beets  and  truck  crops  that  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  691,  by  F.  B.  Milliken,  giving  prac- 
tical measures  for  their  control.  A  number  of  the 
measures  recommended  in  this  bulletin  have  to  do 
with  killing  grasshopper  eggs  by  plowing,  harrow- 
ing, and  disking,  and  these  methods  to  be  effective 
must  be  employed  either  in  connection  with  fall 
plowing  or  in  breaking  ground  in  the  spring. 

The  bulletin  states  that  grasshoppers  injure 
crops  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  that 
areas  having  an  annual  rainfall  of  less  than 
twenty-five  inches  are  more  subject  to  the  attacks. 
This  includes  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
with  the  exception  of  a  strip  100  to  200  miles  wide 
bordering  that  river  and  a  portion  of  the  northern 
Pacific  States.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  semi-arid 
region  about  equal  damage  is  done  to  upland  and 
lowland  crops.  Farther  west  the  absence  of  upland 
vegetation  formerly  confined  the  insects  to  the 
bottoms  along  streams,  where  they  destroyed  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  crops. 

Four  kinds  of  grasshoppers  are  especially  de- 
structive and  have  been  noted  as  the  source  of  the 
greatest  injury  to  Kansas  truck  crops  during  the 
bad  grasshopper  years.  Of  these  the  differential 
and  the  two-lined  grasshoppers  are  the  two  larger 
species,  having  yellow  bodies  from  one  inch  to  one 
and  one-half  inches  long.  The  lesser  migratory 
grasshopper  is  from  three-fourths  to  one  inch  in 
length  and  is  yellowish-brown  with  darker  mark- 
ings. The  Bruner  grasshopper,  which  has  no  other 
popular  name,  is  about  one  inch  in  length  and  is  a 
greenish  yellow,  with  three  bluish-green  stripes 
extending  from  the  head  backward  across  the  neck. 

The  measures  for  control  suggested  are  based 
upon  the  fact  that  three  of  the  species  have  small 
wings  in  proportion  to  their  bodies  and  cannot  fly 
far,  and  while  the  lesser  migratory 
grasshopper  can  fly  long  distances  it 
never  does  so  except  in  search  of 
food  or  to  escape  unfavorable  condi- 
tions.    Young   grasshoppers  travel 
by  jumping  and  crawling  and  are 
most  active  on  clear,  warm  days,  and 
at  night  or  on  cool  days  seek  shelter 
in  vegetation  or  under  rubbish.  As 
a  general  proposition  local  control, 


especially  when  an  entire  neighborhood  joins  in 
active  operations,  is  frequently  effective  in  reduc- 
ing the  neighborhood  damage  from  these  pests. 

Two  different  measures  of  control  are  suggested. 
One  has  to  do  with  preventing  the  eggs  from  hatch- 
ing and  the  other  measure  is  concerned  with  killing 
the  young  and  adult  grasshoppers. 

Measures  to  prevent  the  hatching  of  eggs  must 
be  based  upon  the  egg-laying  habits  of  the  grass- 
hoppers. Between  the  time  of  coming  to  maturity 
and  freezing  weather  the  females  deposit  their  eggs, 
one  at  at  time,  in  curved,  cylindrical  masses  or  cap- 
sules in  which  the  yellowish-brown  eggs  are  firmly 
cemeted  together  and  the  entire  mass  is  covered 
with  adhering  earth.  The  eggs  are  laid  preferably 
in  firm  soil  in  a  well-drained  location.  Abandoned 
fields,  turn  rows,  the  undisturbed  strips  under 
fences,  along  neglected  roadsides,  and  on  banks  of 
irrigating  ditches,  and  buffalo  sod  along  the  edges 
of  infested  fields  are  favorable  places  for  egg 
laying. 

The  eggs  hatch  about  the  time  of  the  last  spring 
frosts,  when  warm  weather  is  assured.  The  young 
grasshoppers  push  upward  to  the  surface  and  soon 
begin  feeding  on  the  nearest  vegetation.  At  first 
they  are  almost  white,  but  exposure  to  light  and  air 
soon  develops  dark  patches,  which  make  them 
difficult  to  detect.  As  they  grow  larger  the  skins 
of  the  grasshoppers  stretch  and  are  finally  ruptured 
and  the  young  insects  escape.  This  molting  proc- 
ess occurs  five  times  before  the  grasshoppers  are 
fully  grown. 

The  following  control  measures  designed  to  keep 
the  eggs  from  hatching  are  based  on  practice  which 
proved  most  effective  in  Kansas  during  the  bad 
years: 

If  egg-infested  land  requires  plowing  for  the  next 
crop,  no  other  treatment  need  be  given.  However, 
the  plowing  should  be  at  least  six  inches  deep  and 
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XKWHEAT  is  at  present  grown 
in  this  country  almost  wholly 
in  the  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  north  of  the  cotton 
belt.  About  seven-tenths,  of  the  crop 
is  sown  in  the  two  States,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  important 
in  several  other  States,  principal 
among  which  are  Michigan,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin  and  Ohio.  In  the 
more  northern  States  buckwheat  can 
be  sown  over  practically  the  entire 
area  without  reference  to  elevation, 
but  farther  south  it  is  confined  to  the 
uplands  and  mountainous  sections. 

Buckwheat  should  be  sown  on  land 
prepared  as  for  corn.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent crop  to  sow  where  corn  has  been 
planted,  but  where  a  stand  has  not 
been  secured.  Best  results  are  obtained  where  the 
land  is  plowed  early  and  is  well  prepared,  but  fairly 
good  results  can  be  obtained  by  sowing  immediately 
after  plowing  and  liarrowing. 

Buckwheat  should  generally  be  seeded  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  pecks  per  acre.  If  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile and  a  drill  is  used  and  the  seed  is  of  good  vi- 
tality, as  little  as  two  pecks  may  be  sufficient.  As 
much  as  five  pecks  are  sometimes  sown.  It  is  best 
to  use  a  grain  drill,  but  this  is  not  essential,  as  the 
seed  can  be  broadcasted  and  harrowed  in  with  sat- 
isfactory results.  It  should  be  sown  from  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  to  two  inches  deep,  depending  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil. 

There  is  probably  no  other  crop  that  will  produce 
better  on  infertile,  poorly  tilled  lands  than  will 
buckwheat.  It  is  well  suited  to  light,  well-drained 
■oils,  such  as  sandy  loams,  and  to  the  silt  loam  soils. 
It  needs  but  little  lime,  growing  well  in  acid  soils 
without  lime,  where  alfalfa  and  red  clover  would  not 
succeed.  When  the  soil  Is  poor,  it  is  profitable  to 
use  fertilizer,  but  where  good  wheat  or  corn  crops 
can  be  produced  without  fertilizer,  it.  is  unnecessary 
for  the  buckwheat  crop.  On  the  poorest  hill  land  a 
small  application  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  is  ad- 
visable, but  generally  nitrogen  is  not  needed.  The 
plant  responds  very  readily  to  applications  of  phos- 
phates, however.  I,ow-gradc  fertilizers  containing 
phosphorus  and  a  small  amount  of  potassium  can 
be  ued  to  advantage  on  the  crop  where  the  land  is 
poor. 


READ  THIS 
ADVICE 
NOW 


should  be  finished  as  much  before  April  15  as  pos- 
sible. This  covers  the  eggs  so  deeply  that  the 
young  cannot  get  out  when  they  hatch. 

If  plowing  is  unnecessary  lor  the  following  crop, 
the  eggs  can  be  destroyed  with  little  expense  by 
stirring  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about  two  inches 
by  March  1.  This  breaks  and  crushes  many  cap- 
sules and  exposes  others  to  the  attacks  of  enemies 
and  disease,  as  well  as  to  drying  and  freezing.  In 
clean  ground,  that  is  soft  enough,  a  heavy  harrow 
will  stir  the  soil  sufficiently.  Three  or  four  sec- 
tions drawn  by  five  horses  will  cover  the  ground 
rapidly.  In  heavy  soils,  weedy  fields,  alfalfa,  or 
land  in  which  patches  of  sod  occur  the  disc  harrow 
is  required;  but  in  alfalfa  it  should  not  be  set  deep 
enough  to  cut  off  the  crowns  of  the  plants.  The 
land  should  be  left  rough  to  expose  as  many  eggs 
as  possible,  and  after  hard  freezing  weather  it 
should  be  harrowed  to  expose  any  eggs  that  may 
have  been  covered  before. 

It  is  difficult  to  destroy  eggs  in  buffalo  sod. 
Breaking  is  not  usually  done  deep  enough  to  keep 
the  young  from  escaping  or  the  slices  of  sod  are 
not  left  close  enough  together.  No  other  cultiva- 
tion can  be  given  sod  land.  Hogs  will  root  out  and 
eat  some  of  the  eggs,  but  their  use  is  not  practi- 
cable for  a  large  area.  The  egg-infested  sod  should 
be  left  until  the  young  have  hatched,  when  they 
can  be  killed  by  burning  or  by  one  of  the  other 
methods  recommended  for  their  destruction.  Scat- 
tered clumps  of  egg-infested  grass  in  turn  rows, 
under  fences,  in  abandoned  fields,  or  along  road- 
sides should  be  chopped  out  before  March  1  with  a 
heavy  hoe  or  a  spade. 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  cheapest  measures 
for  destroying  young  and  adult  grasshoppers. is  the 
employment  of  the  following  poisoned  bait: 

Bran,  twenty-five  pounds;   paris  green  or  white 
arsenic,  one  pound;  oranges  or  lemons,  six;  cheap 
sirup    or    molasses,    two  quarts; 
water,  three  gallons. 

Mix  the  dry  bran  and  poison  in  a 
washtub.  Add  the  sirup  and  the 
juice  and  finely  chopped  pulp  and 
peel  of  the  fruit  to  the  water.  Then 
pour  the  water  over  the  mixture  of 
bran  and  poison,  stirring  to  dampen 
it  thoroly.  While  fresh,  the  wet 
Continued  on  Page  447 


The  Department 
of  Agriculture  Makes 
Some  Good  Suggestions  Which 
Are  Well  Worthy  to  Be  Heeded  by  Us 
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Three  varieties  of  buckwheat  are  commonly 
grown  in  the  United  States — Japanese,  Silver  Hull 
and  Common  Grey — the  first  two  being  most  gen- 
erally used.  Japanese  has  a  large  dark-colored 
seed,  while  the  Silver  Hull  has  a  smaller  seed, 
glossy  or  silvery  in  appearance.  These  two  va- 
rieties are  of  about  equal  value,  when  yields  are 
considered. 

Buckwheat  is  very  sensitive  to  cold  and  is  killed 
by  the  first  heavy  frost.  It  fills  best  in  cool  weather, 
however,  and  so  the  sowings  are  deferred  to  allow 
only  time  for  the  crop  to  mature  before  frost  occurs. 
Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  a  buckwheat 
crop  will  mature  in  ten  weeks,  but  the  average  time 
is  about  twelve  weeks.  When  seeded  the  last  week 
in  June  or  first  week  in  July  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  and  about  a  week  earlier  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  it  is  most  likely  to  escape  injury 
from  hot  weather,  which,  with  drying  winds  and  hot 
nights,  causes  the  flowers  to  blast  and  fail  to  pro- 
duce seed.  The  seeding  time  for  any  locality  is  de- 
termined fairly  accurately  by  allowing  it  a  period  of 
twelve  weeks  for  growth  before  the  first  killing 
frost  is  expected. 

The  farmer  need  generally  have  no  fear  of  this 
crop  being  damaged  by  either  Insect  enemies  or 
fungous  diseases,  as  the  buckwheat  plant  is  but 
little  affected  by  either  of  these.  It  is  an  excellent 
crop  for  destroying  weeds  and  for  renovating  and 
putting  the  soil  in  fine,  mellow  condition. 


Use  of  Spring  Onions 

'"f^HE  onion  is  an  important  vege- 
table, not  only  because  of  its 
direct  food  value,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  a  common  and  most  useful 
seasoning  for  a  great  variety  of 
foods.  Like  all  succulent  vegetables, 
however,  it  is  low  in  nutritive  value, 
containing,  as  it  does,  about  nine- 
tenths  water  and  only  one-tenth  food 
substance.  Nevertheless,  the  mate- 
rial it  contributes  is  well  worth  hav- 
ing. The  onion  owes  its  flavor  to  a 
pungent,  oil-like  substance  contain- 
ing sulphur,  and  it  must  not  he  over- 
looked that  sulphur  is  an  important 
mineral  element,  which  the  body 
needs. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  one  of  the 
welcome  additions  to  the  diet  is  the 
spring  onion.  It  is  commonly  eaten  raw  and  may  thus 
form  part  of  a  salad,  or  it  may  be  cooked  and  served 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  little  soda  (one-fourth  of  a 
level  teaspoonful  to  a  dozen  onions)  should  be  add- 
ed to  the  salted  water  in  which  they  are  cooked. 
Housekeepers  frequently  use  a  little  of  the  finely 
chopped  tops  for  seasoning  salads,  etc.,  particularly 
when  onions  are  very  young,  but  more  generally  the 
tops  are  thrown  away.  According  to  the  home  eco- 
nomics experts  of  the  department  this  should  not 
be  done,  as  they  make  a  very  palatable  dish  when 
properly  cooked.  The  tops,  including  any  of  the 
white  portion  of  the  stalk  which  one  does  not  wish 
to  cook  with  the  onions,  should  be  washed  several 
times,  cut  into  pieces  one-half  to  an  inch  in  length, 
and  cooked  in  salted  water  to  which  baking  soda  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fourth  of  a  level  teaspoonful 
to  two  quarts  of  the  cut-up  "greens"  has  been  add- 
ed. As  soon  as  the  onion  greens  are  tender,  pour  off 
the  water  in  which  they  were  cooked,  add  butter, 
heat  thoroly  and  serve  on  buttered  toast.  If  one 
wishes  a  more  substantial  dish,  it  is  easily  made  by 
putting  a  poached  egg  on  top  of  each  slice  of  toast 
and  onion  greens.  Onion  tops  thus  cooked  are 
tender  and,  contrary  to  what  one  might  expect  from 
their  pronounced  odor  when  raw,  are  very  mild  in 
flavor  as  well. 

The  onions  may  be  cooked  with  the  greens  or  may 
be  cooked  and  served  separately,  at  the  housekeep- 
er's convenience.    They  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
Continued  on  i'age  446 
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OUR 
CAFETERIA 

Feeding  Troughs  are  the  best 
ALL  METAL  Self-Serving 
troughs  on  the  market  today.  Will  last  a  life-time. 
Perfect  Feed — For  shelled  corn.  oats,  wheat,  tank- 
age and  found  feeds  of  all  kinds.  Write  for  cir- 
culars. 

J.  Q.  CLARKE  TANK  CO., 

N.  Washington  Street,        ('ruwforilwville.  Ind. 

95  on 

Upward  TRIAL 

Jhne/dcam, 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for. 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO 
Box  40l>5       Bainbridge,  N.  Y 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Fret 

The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Phil, 
adelphia,  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc, 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


i  Positiveiy  greatest  roofing  offer.  Be  sure 
1  to  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofing 
I  Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cov- 
lering,  siding  or  ceiling.  EDWARDS 
iTIGMTCOTEREO  STEEL  SHINGLES 
i  cost  less  and  outlast  3  ordinary  roofs 
|— outlast  building  itself— no  painting 
lor  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-proof; 
^guaranteed  lightning- proof  I  Be-  — 

duces  insurance.  Reo  ^Uuter 

FREE  Roofing  Booksh£$S 

BeoCluster  SteelShingles.V-Crimp. 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Paint- 
ed or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Write 
for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 
pries  ever  made  on  world's  beat  roofinsF 
Ftob  Samples  and  Roofing  Book  Mo.  695. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

645-095  Pike  St..  Cincinnati,  0. 


Use  of  Spring  Onions 

Continued  From  Page  445 
the  dish  if  served  on  a  bed  of  onion 
greens  on  toast.  They  are  also  very 
palatable  buttered  and  served  on 
toast  like  asparagus.  In  this  case  it 
is  usual  to  cook  with  the  onion  all  of 
the  white  stalk  that  is  tender. 

Serving  green  vegetables  on  toast 
is  an  economical  as  well  as  a  pala- 
table method.  It  makes  the  vege- 
table "go  further,"  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  total  food  value  of  the 
dish  and  is  one  more  good  way  of 
using  stale  bread. 

Canning  Difficulties 

TO  ENABLE  the  home  canner  to 
overcome  some  of  the  difficulties 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  canning  vege- 
tables, Canning  Club  specialists  give 
the  following  directions: 

SOUR  CORN,  PEAS,  BEANS  AND 
ASPARAGUS— Cans  of  these  vegeta- 
bles may  show  no  sign  of  spoilage 
and  yet  when  opened  may  have  a 
sour  taste  and  disagreeable  odor. 
This  trouble  can  be  avoided  if  the 
canner  will  use  products  which  have 
not  been  gathered  more  than  five  or 
six  hours^  and  will  blanch,  cold  dip 
and  pack  one  jar  at  a  time  and  place 
each  jar  in  the  canner  as  it  is  packed. 
The  first  jars  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  extra  cooling.  Rapid  cooling  of 
these  products  prevents  overcooking, 
clarifies  the  liquid  and  preserves  the 
shape  and  texture  of  the  vegetable. 

When  peas  are  keeping  well,  but 
the  liquid  shows  a  cloudy  or  hazy  ap- 
pearance, it  indicates  that  the  prod- 
uct was  roughly  handled  in  blanch- 
ing and  cold  dipping^  or  that  split 
or  broken  peas  were  not  removed  be- 


BOYS  S  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.   You  need  this 

paper  to  lie  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  25c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  5  boys  and  we'll  send  vou  the  Lone  Scout 
for  six  months  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  Instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach, 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  DAAtf 
gain  lint  and  free  book  iKEE.  DUUR 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  035  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  151,  Galesburg,  Kanaaa. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  T II E 
FARMING  BUSINESS  Is  thoroly  re- 
liable. When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


fore  packing.  When  peas  are  too 
old  and  blanching  is  not  carefully 
done  the  skin  becomes  cracked  and 
the  liquid  cloudy. 

CORN  REQUIRES  CARE— Corn 
seems  to  give  the  most  trouble,  but 
with  a  little  care  and  study  this  prod- 
uct may  be  canned  as  easily  as  any 
other.  Select  corn  that  is  just  be- 
tween the  milk  and  the  dough  stage. 
Blanch  not  longer  than  five  minutes. 
A  plunge  in  cold  water  is  sufficient. 
Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  pack  at  once  in  ster- 
ilized jars.  Best  results  can  be  ac- 
complished when  two  persons  cut 
and  one  person  fills.  If  working 
alone,  cut  off  sufficient  corn  to  fill 
one  jar,  pour  on  boiling  water,  add 
salt,  place  rubber  and  cap  in  position, 
and  put  the  jar  at  once  in  the  can- 
ner. A  little  overcooking  does  not  in- 
jure the  quality  of  canned  corn.  Corn 
should  not  be  tightly  packed  in  the 
jar;  it  expands  a  little  in  processing 
and  each  jar  should  be  filled  scant 
full.  Corn  in  the  dough  stage  before 
being  packed  has  a  cheesy  appear- 
ance after  canning.  Corn  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
cold  dip  and  large  quantities  should 
not  be  dipped  at  one  time  unless  suf- 
ficient help  is  available  to  handle  the 
product  quickly.  Water-logged  or 
soaked  corn  indicates  slow  and  ineffi- 
cient packing. 

FADED  BEETS — The  older  the 
beet  the  more  chance  there  is  for  loss 
of  color.  Leave  on  one  inch  of  the 
stem  and  all  of  the  tail  while  blanch- 
ing. Blanch  not  more  than  five  min- 
utes and  cold  dip.  To  remove  the 
skin  the  beet  should  be  scraped,  not 
peeled.  Beets  should  be  packed 
whole  if  possible.  Well-canned  beets 
will  show  a  slight  loss  of  color  when 


removed  from  the  canner,  but  will 
brighten  up  in  a  few  days.  Small 
beets  that  run  forty  to  the  quart  are 
most  suitable  for  first-class  packs. 

SHRINKAGE  OF  GREENS — This  is 
usually  due  to  insufficient  blanching 
during  the  canning  process.  The 
proper  way  to  blanch  all  greens  or 
pot  herbs  is  in  a  steamer  or  in  a 
vessel  improvised  to  do  the  blanching 
in  live  steam  above  the  water  line. 
If  this  is  done,  a  high  percentage  of 
mineral  salts  and  volatile  oil  is  re- 
tained by  the  product. 

TOO  GREAT  ACIDITY  OF  TOMA- 
TOES— A  degree  of  acidity  disagree- 
able to  the  taste,  which  is  sometimes 
noted  in  canned  tomatoes,  may  be 
corrected  .  when  cooking  by  adding 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  baking 
soda  to  a  quart  of  canned  tomatoes. 

WATER  FOR  HOME  CANNING— 
The  hardening  of  beans,  peas  and 
some  other  products  after  cooking 
or  processing,  or  the  turning  of  green 
vegetables  to  a  dark  olive  or  russet 
color,  usually  indicates  that  the  wa- 
ter contains  too  high  a  percentage  of 
mineral  matter.  Water  used  for  can- 
ning purposes  should  be  pure,  soft 
and  as  free  as  possible  from  objec- 
tionable and  excessive  quantities  of 
mineral  matter.  If  a  large  quantity 
of  food  products  is  to  be  canned  and 
there  is  difficulty  with  the  water 
available,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  water  analyzed. 

What  a  Little  Girl  of 
Ten  Did 


Continued  From  Page  444 
grown  on  our  farm  and  in  our  gar- 
den, but  I  have  attempted  to  secure 
every  one  possible  for  my  canning 
exhibit  and  for  our  own  home  use. 
My  father  feels  the  result  of  this  in 

Country  Good  Times  for  Country  Folks  tht^m^leirZl  Sit 
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'Tis  true  that  Neighbor  Brown's 
curly  wig  dropped  off  when  he 
stooped  over  to  sit  down;  and  the 
teacher  had  entirely  forgotten  to 
blacken  his  right  hand — but  this 
only  made  things  all  the  funnier. 

The  "end  men"  had  their  jokes  in 
negro  dialect  and  each  "gentleman 
of  color"  had  some  laughable  stunt 
to  perform.  One  man  with  a 
deep  bass  voice  sang  a  lullaby 
to  an  imaginary  pickaninny,  which 
brought  down  the  house.  Another 
gave  a  very  creditable  clog  dance; 
and  the  act  ended  with  a  cake  walk, 
participated  in  by  the  entire  com- 
pany of  black-face  artists.  We  did 
not  know  our  husbands  and  sons  pos- 
sessed so  much  talent. 

After  removing  the  black  from 
faces,  ears  and  hands,  our  hosts 
gave  us  a  series  of  tableaux,  or  liv- 
ing pictures,  each  representing  a  lo- 
cal happening.  The  name  of  each 
picture  was  announced  as  the  cur- 
tain was  drawn  back,  and  many 
clever  local  hits  were  made,  causing 
much  merriment.  Funny  things  hap- 
pen in  every  community,  neighbor- 
hood jokes  which  could  be  repre- 
sented by  still-life  figures  or  panto- 
mime. And  if  there  is  no  sting  to 
the  joke,  every  one  will  enjoy  it. 

Our  "Moving  Picture"  and  "Vaude- 
ville" evenings  having  proved  so  en- 
tertaining, we  decided  to  make  a 
permanent  feature  of  these  Friday 
night  social  gatherings— each  pro- 
gram to  be  in  charge  of  a  differ- 
ent group  of  people.  We  bought  a 
used  picture  machine  reasonably 
and  when  so  many  joined  forces  the 
expense  was  not  a  burden  to  any 
one. 

Next  we  aimed  a  blow  at  the  cheap 
dance  halls  in  the  city  when  we 
purchased  our  victrola,  so  that  our 
young  people  could  dance  under 
proper  supervision.  Girls  and  boys 
naturally  enjoy  dancing  and  they 
will  not  go  far  wrong  when  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  father  and 
mother.  (Father  and  mother  will, 
most  likely,  want  to  practice  up 
some  of  the  steps  they  used  to  know, 
and  this  offers  a  good  opportunity.) 


In  order  that  our  young  people 
might  keep  pace  with  their  city 
friends  in  an  educational  way,  we 
secured  a  branch  of  the  county  li- 
brary for  our  neighborhood.  The 
books  were  kept  in  the  schoolhouse 
with  the  teacher  as  voluntary  li- 
brarian, and  have  filled  a  long-felt 
want  in  this  community — far  from  a 
library. 

Something  to  plan  for,  something 
to  look  forward  to — this  is  what  the 
restless  young  folks  of  today  need. 
If  there  is  "something  doing"  with 
plenty  of  variety,  you  will  not  be 
worried  over  the  problem  of  keeping 
your  boy  or  girl  on  the  farm.  They 
crave  excitement  and  the  company 
of  other  young  people.  See  that  this 
is  allowed  them  in  moderation  and 
amid  proper  surroundings.  This 
will  cost  something — in  time,  labor 
and  money.  But  so  do  most  things 
which  are  worth  while. 

Our  nation  is  dependent  upon  the 
farmer  as  a  producer  of  food  for  the 
constantly  increasing  population, 
and  young  men  of  intelligence  are 
needed  on  the  farm.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  they  will  want  to  remain 
there— A.  M.  H, 


my  exhibit  of 
canned  goods  100  different  cans.  I 
have  forty-five  vegetables  and  fifty 
fruits,  without  counting  my  different 
juices  and  butters.  The  larger  part 
of  these  cans  came  from  our  own  gar- 
den and  farm;  some  were  bought 
from  our  neighbors  and  a  few  were 
given  me  by  my  friends;  some  were 
gathered  in  the  timber  and  along  the 
roadside,  for  example,  dewberries, 
wild  blackberries,  wild  grapes  and 
elderberries.. 

"A  study  of  these  products  grown 
in  this  county  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  study  the  different  dishes  to  be 
prepared.  On  our  table  this  winter 
from  our  own  garden  we  can  have 
green  "beans,  shell  beans,  white  navy 
soup  beans,  kidney  beans,  succotash 
and  baked  beans.  We  can  have  whole 
tomatoes,  as  well  as  tomato  soup 
and  tomatoes  in  every  way.  I  have 
learned  that  if  cucumbers  are  given 
the  hot  and  cold  dip  they  retain  their 
natural  green  color.  When  this 
process  is  used  it  makes  a  very  pret- 
ty can  of  pickles. 

"I  worked  very  hard  in  my  canning 
work  this  summer.  I  like  my  work 
and  I  hope  every  girl  will  find  it  a 
success.  I  think  every  girl  over  10 
years  of  age  should  be  interested  in 
canning." 


Growing  Our  Own  Smokes 


sumption  than  the 
East.  Out  there  a  great  many  smoke 
"bit"  cigars.  "Two-fors"  are  all  the 
go,  but  not  the  two  for  a  nickel  kind 
— two  for  a  quarter  rather.  On  the 
other  hand,  people  of  the  East  in 
the  same  financial  class  content 
themselves  solely  with  the  5  and 
10  cent  smokes.  Due  to  the  war 
and  other  influencing  conditions,  Ha- 
vana tobacco  is  becoming  slightly 
cheaper.  Contrarily,  American-grown 
tobacco  is  getting  higher  in  price 
every  year.  It  will  continue  to  rise 
because  the  crops  cannot  be  in- 
creased as  rapidly  as  the  growth  of 
population  and  consumption. 

It  is  the  increasing  demand  for 
American-grown  tobacco  that  has 
helped  to  move  our  tobacco  growing 
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people   of   the     areas  westward  and  southwestward. 

Tons  upon  tons  of  pure  American 
leaf  go  to  the  factories  to  be  branded 
and  put  on  the  market  as  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  products.  When 
Americans  begin  to  know  that  our 
own  product  has  no  peer  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  this  cute  little  decep- 
tion will  no  longer  need  be  practiced. 
Kentucky,  the  Virginias,  and  the 
Carolinas  can't  be  beat  for  fine  to- 
bacco, and  the  West  is  now  compet- 
ing with  these  pioneer  common- 
wealths in  the  cultivation  of  the 
vegetable  which  is  created  to  follow 
the  fate  of  humanity,  thus: 

The  weed,  delicious  plant,  by  all 

the  world  consumed, 
Pity,  thou,  like  man.  to  ashes,  too, 
art  doomed. 
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ShaipToolsPayBig 


Kitchen,  Kirk  and  Kildern  En- 
compass Us 


Continued  F 

varnished  my  floor,  and  put  an  oiled 
mop  in  my  hand,  and  flung  the  scrub 
brush  into  the  valley. 

"Now  you  shall  have  it  easy" 
they  told  me.  But  it  isn't  nat- 
ural for  me  to  have  it  easy. 
And  so,  because  they  took  my  work 
all  away  from  me  for  their  own 
profit,  and  gave  me  toys  instead,  I 
moped  awhile,  and  then  I  began  to 
think,  and  then  I  began  to  study. 
And  then  I  began  to  rob,  for  idle 
bands  must  mischief  make,  you 
know,  and  now  I  am  taking  their 
work  away  from  them.  They  need 
me.  too.  for  they've  found  out  that 
the  work  they  took  from  me  was  a 
burden,  and  so,  now  I  am  doing  what 
they  do,  better  than  they  do  it,  and 
I  am  beginning  to  feel  happy  again." 

Well,  it  was  reasonable  enough, 
and  surely  no  one  could  blame  her. 
But  we  were  not  quite  convinced, 
and  we  speak  to  her  again — "But 
don't  you  think  your  old  work  was 
more  worth  while?  Don't  you  know 
— you  who  are  a  thinker,  that  it  isn't 
the  spectacular  that  counts?  The 
flowers  of  sacrifice  that  bloomed  on 
the  bosoms  of  wives  were  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  The  women 
who  struggled  in  a  dark  kitchen  on 
a  cold  morning,  who  did  their  tasks 
with  cheerful  singing  hearts,  and 
gave  their  lives  gladly  on  the  altar 
of  love  and  service.  Would  you  dis- 
parage them?  Did  not  they  count  in 
the  progress?  Now  their  heads 
droop,  their  flowers  die.  Machines 
have  taken  their  place.    It  is  sad." 

The  woman  smiles  at  me,  with  a 
tender  beam  in  her  eyes. 

"Women  will  never  discard  these 
flowers  you  speak  of,"  she  says  soft- 
ly. "They  are  all  she  lives  for.  I 
know  hundred",  of  girls  today  who 
are  turning  from  splendid  opportu- 
nities to  take  up  the  old  work  of  the 
kitchen.  She  still  has  her  kitchen, 
but  it  is  bigger.  It  includes  the  city 
now,  not  just  the  house.  All  the 
girls  who  work  are  under  her  care. 
The  community  needs  sweeping  and 
dusting.  Do  you  think  they  could 
rob  her  of  her  spinning  wheel  by 
moving  it?  She  has  followed,  and 
still  it  is  hers,  and  now  she  not  only 
runs  it,  but  controls  the  hours  of 
her  work,  and  the  pay  for  them.  She 
still  tends  the  sick,  and  feeds  the 
hungry.  She  has  met  man  with  his 
own  weapons,  and  she  treasures  her 
flowers  carefully." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  I  respond,  en- 
couraged. "But  how  about  these 
other  walls.  There  are  two  yet  that 
bind  you.  Will  you  tear  them  down, 
too?  Will  you  once  more  break 
fingers  and  heads  battering  at  these 
walls  as  you  did  at  the  first?  An- 
swer me  quickly.  I  am  eager  to 
know." 

But  she  was  silent,  gazing  at  the 
wall  of  the  church. 

"This  wall,"  she  said,  with  a  quiet 
gesture,  "is  more  ours  than  it 
has  ever  been.  The  church  has 
fallen  into  our  hands  almost  entire- 
ly. And  yet,  as  we  look  back  over 
the  history  of  nations,  we  appreciate 
that  when  the  church  leaves  the 
hands  of  the  men,  the  State  falls.  It 
has  never  failed.  And  so,  we  are 
going  to  stay  on  this  side  of  our  wall, 
but  we  are  going  to  bring  the  men 
lu-re,  too,  and  if  they  will  not  come, 
why,  then — down  must  go  the  wall, 
we  must  find  another  church.  If  we 
destroy  the  church,  they  will  build  it 
up  again.  It  will  be  hard,  but  until 
a  church  is  built  with  hands  of  both 
men  ami  wornon  and  tended  with 
hands  of  both  men  and  women,  it 
will  not  be  the  perfect  church. 

"As  for  thi.s  other  wall."  She  clung 
against  its  side.  "We  will  never  for- 
sake It.  It  is  our  bulwark,  our  very 
strength.  See  the  roses  growing  on 
H?  And  the  ivy  clings — little  chil- 
dren's smiles.  While  the  earth  lasts, 
this  will  be  our  fortress,  never  a 
boundary.  From  it  spring  the  souls 
of  our  great  men  and  women.  Be- 
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neath  its  shelter  we  may  rest.  From 
all  other  freedom,  all  other  places, 
women  will  come  to  this  wall  and  do 
homage,  and  lay  their  most  glorious 
prizes,  their  lives.  And  now,  see — ■ 
from  this  wall  we  may  see  the  world, 
for  the  kitchen  wall  is  gone.  There 
is  the  smoke  of  battle  there,  and 
shops  and  plains,  farms  and  manu- 
factories. And  sitting  here  with  our 
children  at  our  knees,  and  the  world 
before  us,  we  are  better  mothers 
than  ever  before.  Our  trips  into 
the  man's  domain  has  taught  us  our 
boys'  needs.  Our  girls  must  be  pre- 
pared for  life,  and  we  know  now 
what  to  teach  them. 

"For  after  all,  good  friend,  the 
wall  is  not  departed,  only  moved. 
The  church  wall  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed, but  only  moved.  And  until 
the  end  of  time,  women  and  men 
together  will  dwell  within  the  tri- 
angle of  their  hearts.  Kitchen,  Kirk 
and  Kildern." 

"It  is  true,"  we  murmured  in  awe 
before  this  splendid  creature.  4 

Plowing  and  Poisoned 
Bait 
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fruity  mash  is  very  attractive  to 
grasshoppers;  but  when  dry  or  stale 
it  is  not  eaten.  The  bait  is  applied 
by  sowing  it  broadcast  on  the  in- 
fested land  late  in  the  evening  or 
early  in  the  morning.  Very  early 
morning  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the 
grasshoppers  are  then  just  begin- 
ning to  feed,  and  they  have  a  longer 
time  to  eat  before  it  dries  than  if  it 
were  applied  at  any  other  time.  The 
bait  should  not  be  spread  just  before 
a  shower,  as  rain  washes  the  poison 
from  the  bran  flakes,  leaving  them 
harmless.  Little  of  the  bait  is  eaten 
after  the  first  day,  even  in  damp 
weather.  Therefore  several  applica- 
tions may  be  necessary  to  check 
damage  by  grasshoppers  in  badly 
infested  fields,  or  to  keep  injurious 
numbers  from  drifting  into  a  field. 

This  quantity  is  sufficient  to  sow 
five  acres  of  heavily  infested  land 
and  would  cost  25  cents  per  acre  for 
one  application.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, this  amount  should  be  spread 
over  ten  acres,  which  would  reduce 
the  cost  to  15  cents  or  less.  Small 
quantities  can  be  made  in  the  same 
proportions. 

If  scattered  evenly  as  directed,  do- 
mestic animals  and  birds  will  not  se- 
cure enough  of  the  poison  bait  to 
kill  them.  The  bait,  however,  should 
never  be  placed  in  heaps  or  scattered 
thickly,  and  both  the  poison  and  the 
mixed  bait  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  children  and  domestic  ani- 
mals. Naturally  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  handling  the  poisons  and 
in  cleaning  the  utensils  used  for 
mixing.  It  is  best  not  to  use  the 
hands  for  mixing,  as  the  poison  may 
be  absorbed.  However,  the  author 
of  the  bulletin  says  he  has  never 
learned  that  poisoning  followed 
simply  from  sowing  the  wet  bait 
barehanded. 

Calf  Feeding  Controlled 

WHERE  a  number  of  calves  are 
kept  in  one  pen  a  simple  and 
convenient  device  should  be  used  for 
tying  them  up  while  eating.  A  fence- 
like row  of  rigid  stanchions  is  used 
for  this  purpose  in  the  dairy  barns  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station.  A  feed  trough  is  con- 
structed in  front  of  the  stanchions 
in  such  a  way  that  the  feed  of  each 
calf  is  kept  separate. 

Such  a  device  prevents  calves 
from  forming  the  habit  of  sucking 
each  other,  a  point  of  some  import- 
ance. It  is  a  great  labor-saver  also 
and  allows  each  calf  to  get  Its 
proper  share  of  milk  and  grain.  If 
the  calves  are  in  pasture  a  conven- 
ient plan  is  to  fasten  the  stanchions 
to  the  fence. 


Fall  Rye  and  Vetch  for 
Soiling 

SOILING  crops  for  moderate  good- 
sized  dairies  located  near  large 
centers  of  population  and  on  high- 
priced  land  are  both  practical  and 
economical,  according  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  School  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Experiment  Station. 
The  crops  best  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose are  rye  and  winter  vetch,  seed- 
ed in  the  fall,  which  give  the  earliest 
available  green  feed;  oats  and  Can- 
ada peas,  seeded  early  in  the  spring 
for  somewhat  later  feed;  sorghum 
and  cowpeas,  seeded  the  last  half  of 
May  for  late  soiling  purposes;  and 
corn,  both  sweet  and  field,  for  very 
late  summer  feed.  Soy  beans  may 
also  be  used,  and  can  be  grown  alone 
or  with  corn. 

These  crops  may  be  supplemented 
advantageously  with  alfalfa  and 
clover.  The  former  may  generally 
be  cut  three  times  during  the  season, 
and  the  latter  twice  each  season.  By 
adjusting  the  acreage  of  green  crops 
may  be  provided  from  early  spring 
to  late  fall. 

In  arranging  for  soiling  crops  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  from 
fifty  to  seventy  pounds  of  green  mat- 
ter per  cow  will  be  required  daily, 
depending  on  whether  the  soiling 
crop  is  to  supply  all  or  only  a  part  of 
the  roughage.  Knowing  the  length 
of  period  when  each  crop  will  be 
available  and  the  probable  yield 
per  acre,  one  may  calculate  how 
large  an  acreage  may  be  required  of 
the  several  crops  to  provide  for  a 
dairy  or  a  given  number  of  cows. 

A  soiling  system  involves  more  la- 
bor and  expense  than  where  the 
chief  dependence  is  upon  pasture, 
but  greatly  economizes  in  the  use  of 
land  and  is  justified  where  land  val- 
ues are  high  and  the  dairy  produce 
commands  a  high  price. 

Sudan  Grass  in  the  East 

PENNSYLVANIA  is  about  the 
*  northern  limit  of  usefulness  for 
sudan  grass.  This  grass  is  palatable 
and  apparently  has  the  same  feeding 
value  as  first  class  timothy  hay.  Be- 
ing an  annual  it  is  killed  by  frost. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends planting  this  crop  about  the 
same  time  as  corn  is  planted,  or  as 
soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  past. 

The  place  of  sudan  grass  in  Penn- 
sylvania seems  to  be  as  a  supple- 
mentary forage  crop.  It  is  like  the 
millets  in  that  respect.  It  requires 
a  longer  season  than  Hungarian  mil- 
let and  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
has  given  slightly  better  yields.  If 
the  seed  is  sown  early  two  cuttings 
may  be  secured,  the  first  when  the 
grass  is  in  bloom  about  eighty  days 
after  seeding,  and  the  second,  a  light 
cutting  just  before  the  first  frost. 

When  sown  with  a  drill,  using 
every  hoe,  about  twenty  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre  is  sufficient.  Sown 
in  rows  for  cultivation  seven  or 
eight  pounds  is  sufficient.  It  grows 
three  to  five  feet  tall  when  sown 
broadcast  and  as  high  as  eight  feet 
when  cultivated  in  rows. 


QQ  Cin  of  all  edged  farm  tools  used^V 

/U  in  America  are  sharpened  by 
themanufacturer  on  "Cleveland  Grind- 
stones"— the  natural  abrasive  stone  that 
best  preserves  the  temper  of  the  steel. 

Profit  by  the  maker's  experience.  Keep 
tiour  oum  tools  at  their  best  w  ih  "Cleveland 
Grindstones"— the  recognized  standard. 

Best  for  tm>  Every  Farmer  should 
tffg  W/        have  the  "Harvest 

P  Ml  K  ng",    complete  for 

farm  s — ^s.  hand  or  power.  Un- 
equalled for  sharpen- 
ing mower  blaues, 
scythes,  tools,  etc. 

Has  angle  steel 
frame,  enameled 
to  resist  rust;  roll- 
erbeanngs;a24x2 
inchselected  gen- 
uine "Cleveland 
Grindstone;" 
costs  but  little 
more  than  a 
mounted  hand 
stone  of  equal 
size. 


Harvest 
King 


$    SPECIAL  OFFER 

1T0  prove  the  superior 
grit  and  toughness 
of  the  "Harvest 
King",  we  will  send 
this  handy  "Harvest 
King,  Jr."  for  kitchen 
use,  charges  prepaid 
as  far  west  as  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana,  on  receipt  of  one 
dollar. 

Send  $1.00  today.  Qet  Free  Booklet  for  Farmers. 
THE  CLEVELAND  STONE  COMPANY 
1130  Leader-News  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


("CLEVELAND  GRINDSTONES"] 
Preserve  Tool  Temper 


Cftf  HOC  FEEDER 


la  54  days  the  Meyers  Sell-Hog  Feeder  pays  fot 
itself.  FREE  circular  tell  "II  about  it.  Hogs  must 
root  against  feed  arm  to  get  feed— only  a  certain 
•mount  is  released  with  each  rooting.  Waste  Im- 
possible. Accommodates  50  hogs.  Made  oi 
galvanized  and  cast  iron— lasts  years.   FREE  TRIAL, 


AUTOMATIC-* 
SAVES  FEED- 
SANITARY 


PREVENTS 
DISEASE 

BACKED  BY 
ft 0,000  BOND 


THE  MEYER  CORPORATION 

Dept.  211  MORTON,  TIX. 


FREE 


The  liveliest  little 
Engine  Bock  ever 
published.  Tolls  the 
princi  plea  Of  cood  en- 


gine construction  so  plain  ami  so  in 
teresting  that  any  man  or  boy  wili 
enjoy  reading  it.    Write  today. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WOr.r.3 

2150  Oakland  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  IWo. 

2150  EmpireSldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


f]Ea™  ;i.OO  tlo  ^5.00  a  W©el 


selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger.  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  In  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  In  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  aell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  Fanning  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Kach  active  agent 
for  our  papern  Is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  Instructions  tn  this  great  organization. 
Just  All  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 


CO^LJ]?0^^^FILL,  OVT  TODAY  AMD  SEND  TO  US. 


I  accept  the  agency 
for  y  o  u  r  4  papers, 
bend  ine  aH  many  cop- 
lea  of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
HrHt  week.  I  will  be 
pleaxcd  to  receive  my 
certiflcatc  of  member 
ship  in  the  Lone 
Hcouts  nnd  badge  and 
booklet  of  liiHtructiouH 
from  Chief  Totem, 


Name 


Street  or  It.  F.  D.  No  . . . 
Age  Town 


.State  F.  B. 


Thieryola 


STYLE  10 


Plays  all  the  different  makes  of 
Disc  Records. 


THIERYOLAS  range  in  price  from  |10.00 
up  to  $200.00.    Thiery  Pianos  and  Player 
Pianos  from  $175.00  up  to  $440.00.  Thiery 
Organs  from  $48.00  to  $97.50. 
CASH  OR  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS. 


Fine 

Rubbed 

Mahogany 

Finish 

Cabinet 


You  know  the 
high  quality 
of  Thiery 
Pianos! 
Judge  from 
them  how 
good 

Thieryolas 
must  be. 


rN°THING^ 

[PPAYfORj 

JJuTQuAlfl}jfj 
a 


To  call  this  Thieryola  by  its  right  name, 
one  can't  just  say  it's  a  phonograph — or  a 
talking  machine.    It's  more  than  that.    It's  a 
real."  MUSIC-MAKER." 

And  tonight — in  your  home — Sousa  and  his 
band  will  entertain  you  with  soul-stirring  marches 
— Caruso,  Harry  Lauder,  Alma  Gluck,  McCormack 
and  other  world  famous  singers,  will  delight  you— 
Vaudeville  Stars  will  amuse  you — or,  if  you  wish  dance  music.  Waltzes, 
Fox  Trots,  to  dance  by.  All  this  is  possible  with  a  Thieryola  in  your  home. 

The  doors  of  the  whole  world  of  music  swing  open  to  you  if  you  have 
a  Thieryola.    For  all  styles  of  Thieryolas  are  equipped  so  that  they  will 
play  all  makes  of  disc  records  without  bothersome  attachments.    Even  this 
Thieryola  Style  "io"  at  $io  oo  is  so  equipped. 

Hundreds  of  homes  that  have  been  figuring  on  paying  &20.00  to  $25.00  for  a 
phonograph,  will  soon  have  this  Thieryola  Style  "10"  in  their  homes — and  be  as 
well,  or  better  pleased.    Yet  the  price  of  this  Thieryola  style  "10"  is  just  81000 
and  that  includes  two  double  faced  disc  records,  with  music  on  both  sides, 
without  any  extra  cost. 

2000  Thieryolas  Style  "10,"  just  as  shown  above,  are  ready  for  shipment  at  the 
time  this  advertisement  appears,  but  10.000  homes  will  want  them  within  30  days  time. 

I  may  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  and  fill  orders  promptly,  but  in  two  weeks 
time  I  may  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  orders. 

The  best  way — the  safest  way  —  is  to  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  as 
per  the  coupon  below  with  my  guarantee  that  your  money  in  full  will  be  promptly 
returned  to  you  if  you  are  not  simply  delighted. 


rN°THING^ 
[T°  PAY  FOR] 

a 


Description— Thieryola  Style  "10" 

This  Thieryola  Style  "10,"  as  illustrated, 
has  a  beautiful  rubbed  mahogany  finish  cabinet. 
It  is  strong  and  sturdy,  built  to  last.    Fifteen  in- 
ches wide, sixteen  inchesdeep — a  real  phonograph 
—a  real  "MUSIC  MAKER" — not  a  little  talking 
machine. 

The  Motor  is  noiseless  and  strong.    So  powerful  that  it  will  play 
right  through  two  ten-inch  records  with  one  winding.    Can  be  wound 

while  playing. 

All  the  metal  parts  of  this  Thieryola  are  heavily  nickeled.    It  has  a 
ten-inch  Turntable,  Speed  Regulator  and  Brake.    The  all-wood  Sound 
Chamber  amplifies  the  music  to  the  fullest  extent. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration  above,  the  Tone  Arm  and  Sound  Box  are  in 
a  position  to  play  the  vertical  cut  records,  but  just  a  turn  of  the  Tone  Arm  to  the 
right,  puts  it  in  position  to  play  Victor  and  Columbia  Records. 

My  Exchange  Plan 

Any  Thieryola  you  buy  will  be  exchanged  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  pur- 
chase, as  part  payment  on  any  Thiery  Piano  or  Player  Piano,  or  a  more  expensive  Thiery- 
ola and  /  will  allow  you  the  full  price  paid  for  it,  in  exchange.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage 
that  buyers  of  Thieryolas  have  in  direct  dealing  with  me. 

You  can  get  records  for  this  Thieryola  style  "io."  any  place  where  disc  records  are 
sold — for  Thieryolas  play  all  makes  of  disc  records.  Or  you  can  purchase  records  direct 
from  me  at  money  saving  prices  that  will  be  quoted  only  to  owners  of  Thieryolas. 


Order  direct  from  this 
P^V  advertisement  or  send 
at  once  for  com- 
plete particulars. 
Note  coupon 

J.  B.  THIERY.     #»;  belOW* 

Pres  J.  b. Thiery       W  A 
Co  .Milwaukee. Wis. 

Dear  Sir:— I  en-  ^ 
close  fiooo  for  winch 
please  ship  me  at  once 
Thieryola  Style  "io."  com- 
plete  with  two  double  disc 
records,  all  on  ten  days  trial. 
If  I  am  not  simply  delighted,  1  will  ^ ^fl 
ship  back  at  your  expense,  and  you 
will  return  money  in  full  at  once. 


SHIP  BACK 

This  Thieryola  Style  "io,"  or  any  Thieryola  you  order,  goes  to  you  on  ten  days  trial,  and  you 
ship  back  at  my  expense  if  you're  not  simply  delighted,  and  any  money  you  may  have  paid 
refunded  to  you  in  full  at  once. 

But,  like  buyers  of  Thiery  Pianos  and  Organs,  you  won't  even  need  the  ten  days  trial.  You'll 
decide  to  keep  the  Thieryola  before  you  have  h;td  it  in  your  home  over  night — before  it  has  made 
music  for  you  and  entertained  you  thirty  minutes.  You'll  dec'ide  then  and  there  that  the  Thieryola 
is  the  real  "MUSIC  MAKER"  of  all  phonographs. 

Send  your  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  as  per  the  coupon  below,  or  write  at  once  for 
interesting  information  concerning  all  the  different  styles  of  Thieryolas  ranging  in  price  from  $to  oo 
up  to  $200.00,  any  one  of  which  you  can  buy  on  the  easy  payment  plan  if  you  don't  want  to  pay  cash 


Would  You  like  a  Beautiful  Piano  or  Organ 


□ Please  send  to  me  by  return  mail  post- 
paid, full  particulars    and   pictures  of 
-«j    Thieryola  Phonographs,  trial  order  blanks 
SS2.»S.-i°y',S'.  of  v""r  easy   Payment  plan,  as 
adverused  in  FARMING  BUSINESS 


Name. 


Address. 


Thiery  Organs  are  the  real  "MUSIC  MAKERS"  of  all  organs.   $2  50  per  month  pays  for  one 
Tbiery  Pianos  and  Players  are  the  fastest  selling  and  the  most  popular  instruments  advertised 
and  sold  direct  to  the  home.   Thirty  days  trial,  freight  paid — ship  back  at  my. expense  if" 
you're  not  more  than  pleased. 

Hiinilredsof  readersof  the  FARMING  BUSINESS  have  Thiery  Pianos 
and  Organs  in  their  homes  and  they  have  saved  all  tbe  way  from  920.00  to 
9250.00  simply  by  dealing  direct  with  me. 

If  you  want  a  Thiery  Piano  or  Player  Piano,  you  can  have  three  ^^^^^^r 
years  time  to  pay  for  same  if  you  don't  want  to  pay  cash.  A 
valuable  course  of  music  is  issued  free  to  every  purchaser  of 
a  Thiery  Instrument,    Use  the  coupon  below  anil  write      .  IS 
today  for  the  style  book  that  you  are  interested  in. 

 4r 


□ 


Shipping  Point. 


Address  J.  B. THIERY 

Pn*.,  J.  B.  Thiery  Comptny 

MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 

107         .    i,  ■ 


THIFRY  ART  UPRIGHT 
PIANO  STYLE  H 

J.  B.  THIERY,  President,  ].  B.  Thiery  Co.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.    Dear  Sir :— Send  to  me  at 
once,  postpaid,  your  beautiful  color  printed 
piano  or  organ  catalog  As  checked  below,  trial 
order  blanks,  complete  descriptions,  information 
regarding  free  music  lessons  and  your  thirty  days 
freight  prepaid  free  trial,  and  easy  payment  plans  as  ad* 
vertised  in  tbe  FARMING  BUSINESS. 

PIANO  f— I  PLAYER  PIANO    I     I  ORGAN 

CATALOG       1  I  CATALOG  I  I  CATALOG 

Place  (X)  mark  in  square  opposite  catalog  you  wish  free. 


Name. 


Address. 


FARMING 
BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


YOUNGSTERS 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WE  HAVE  had  an  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  of  ob- 
serving hog  cholera  in  Its  many 
phases  and  with  a  varied  line  of  symp- 
toms. It  is  now  found  in  every  coun- 
try of  the  globe  where  hogs  are  kept, 
and  without  a  doubt  the  United  States 
is  as  badly  infected  as  any  of  them. 
The  corn-producing  States  are  where 
the  majority  of  swine  are  found,  and 
here  we  find  hog  cholera  with  all  of  its 
ravages. 

We  have  proved  conclusively  to  our 
own  and  to  the  hog  owners'  satisfac- 
tion as  well,  the  value  of  the  serum 


Diseases  Similar  to  Cholera 


treatment  of  hog  cholera  and  its  value 
also  as  a  preventive.  But  how  often 
have  we  been  disappointed  in  herds 
that  we  have  treated  for  hog  cholera, 
in  the  results  attained.  In  some'  we 
have  had  very  good  results,  and  in 
others  we  have  had  dismal  failures, 
after  using  the  same  serum,  the  same 
technic  and  the  same  after  care. 

We  have  learned  to  look  upon  a  cer- 
tain group  of  symptoms  and  post-mor- 
tem lesions  as  typical  of  hog  cholera. 


Many  farmers  have  learned  from  read- 
ing and  observations  to  recognize 
most  cases  of  hog  cholera.  We  have 
learned  that  along  with  hog  cholera 
there  are  usually  associated  two  other 
common  infective  agents,  known  as 
the  Bacillus  of  Suisepticus  and  the 
Bacillus  of  Suipestifer.  The  first 
named  causes  those  changes  in  the 
lungs,  or  that  form  of  pneumonia, 
many  times  found  associated  with  hog 
cholera;  while  the  last  named  causes 


1819  M\ 

lies  in  24  Hours 

As  far  as 

from  New  York  to  Denver 

With  a 

Hudson  Super-Six 

The  Supreme  Endurance  Test 


The  Hudson  Super-Six,  in  many  a 
test,  has  proved  itself  the  greatest 
car  that's  built. 

No  car  has  ever  matched  it  in  hill- 
climbing.  No  other  stock  car  ever 
went  so  fast.  None  ever  went  so 
far  at  top  speed.  And  no  motor  of 
its  size  ever  showed  such  reserve 
power. 

But  here  is  a  record  which  perhaps 
means  most  to  farmers  who  buy- 
cars. 

Best  Record  by  52% 

A  Hudson  Super-Six  with  stock  chassis 
was  driven  1819  miles  in  24  hours  on 
the  Sheepshead  Bay  track  on  May 
2nd.  The  average  speed  was  75.8 
miles  per  hour. 

That  car,  in  a  single  round  of  the  sun, 
went  the  distance  from  New  York 
to  Denver.  It  went  52  per  cent 
farther  than  any  other  stock  car 
had  ever  gone  in  that  time. 

One  man  drove  it  all  the  way.  No 
man  could  do  that  in  a  car  which 
was  not  vibrationless. 

That  man  went  farther  in  24  hours 
than  a  man  ever  traveled  before. 

50  Miles  in  One 

Some  engineers  figure  that  one  mile  at 
racing  speed  equals  50  miles  of 
ordinary  driving,  in  wear  and  strain 
on  motor. 

This  car  had  run  2,000  miles  before 
that  test,  at  average  speed  of  80 
miles  per  hour.  So  this  24-hour  run 
made  3,800  miles  which  the  car  had 
been  run  at  top  speed — as  high  as 
102  miles  per  hour. 

Yet  no  part  or  bearing,  when  the 

s  engine  was  inspected,  showed  any 
appreciable  wear., 


The  Thing  You  Want 

What  you  want  in  a  car  above  all  else 
is  reliability.  And  that's  what  these 
tests  are  proving. 

It  would  take  ten  years  of  road  work, 
perhaps,  to  show  what  we  prove  in 
a  few  days  of  speed  work. 

In  all  our  tests  we  use  a  stock  chassis. 

The  motor  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 
every  Hudson  Super-Six.  So  every 
man  who  buys  a  Super-Six  gets  the 
same  super-endurance. 

A  Patented  Motor 

The  Super-Six  motor  is  a  Hudson 
invention,  controlled  by  Hudson 
patents.  The  principle  which  gives 
its  utter  smoothness  is  entirely  new. 

That  is  why  it  out-performs  any  other 
car  that's  built.  Or  any  car  that 
can  be  built. 

It  develops  76  horsepower  from  a 
small,  light  Six.  That  is  80  per 
cent  more  than  old  types. 

You  rarely  use  that  power.  In  ordi- 
nary driving  you  run  at  half  its 
capacity,  so  the  motor  is  never 
strained. 

But  the  owner  of  a  Super-Six  knows 
that  he  has  the  power.  He  knows 
that  his  car  is  a  master.  He  knows 
that  in  speed,  in  hill-climbing,  in 
quick  pick-up,  no  car  can  do  what 
his  does. 

He  takes  pride  in  those  facts.  But  his 
chief  satisfaction  lies  in  the  car's 
endurance.  He  knows  that  his  car 
will  last.  That  another  car  at  half 
the  price  might  cost  more  in  the 
long  run. 

Don't  buy  a  fine  car  until  you  know 
the  Super-Six.  You  would  surely 
face  years  of  regret. 


7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1475  at  Detroit 

Seven  other  styles  of  Bodice 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


those  inflammatory  conditions  usu- 
ally found  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, which  may  be  so  serious  as( 
to  produce  hemorrhages  in  the  mu-> 
cous  membrane  lining  the  stomach 
and  intestines  and  also  in  ulcers. 
These  lesions  are  usually  very  well 
marked  around  the  caecum,  where 
they  are  seen  as  large  raised  ulcers, 
commonly  spoken  of  as  button 
ulcers.  The  first  condition  named 
above  Is  known  as  swine  plague. 

We  have  noticed  that  we  usually 
have  one  or  both  of  these  infective 
agents  associated  with  hog  cholera 
and  that  we  have  various  manifes- 
tations in  the  various  stages.  We 
have  some  hogs  which  sicken  and 
die  in  one  or  two  days,  and  we  have 
others  which  get  off  feed  and  have 
an  elevation  of  temperature  and 
linger  for  from  several  days  to 
weeks  before  dying.  Between  these 
two  extremes  all  manner  of  transi- 
tions are  observed. 

Those  conditions  which  are  simi- 
lar to  hog  cholera  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  typical,  but  they  are  so 
very  near  that  a  veterinarian  who 
has  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence with  this  condition  will  hard- 
ly feel  like  staking  his  reputation 
on  his  diagnosis.  In  very  acute 
cases  of  hog  cholera  the  post-mor- 
tem changes  are  not  at  all  well 
marked,  and  are  so  slight  that  it  is 
many  times  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
diagnosis  that  4s  absolutely  posi- 
tive. It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
any  veterinarian  should  be  unnec- 
essarily condemned  for  failure  even 
on  post-mortem  examination  to  dis- 
cern the  difference  between  such 
closely  analogous  conditions  as  hog 
cholera  and  that  condition  which 
simulates  it. 

From  the  practical  experience  I 
have  had  I  am  almost  certain  that 
many  herds  of  hogs  have  received 
the  serum  treatment  for  hog  chol- 
era which  were  not  affected  with 
cholera  at  all,  and  in  which  the 
treatment  did  not  and  could  not  do 
any  good  at  all.  We  have  no  way 
of  arriving  at  a  possible  solution  of 
this  condition,  or  conditions,  other 
than  from  some  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  some  of  our  greatest 
medical  men  and  bacteriologists. 
Our  bacteriologists  have  found  that 
many  of  the  most  common  bacteria 
are  found  in  many  places  and  under 
many  conditions  that  were  not  for- 
merly known,  and  that  of  them  the 
Streptococcus  may  be  so  changed  in 
structure  as  to  be  almost  unrecog- 
nizable. Eminent  Bacteriologists 
and  practitioners  have  arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  that  many  infec- 
tious conditions  which  are  not  typ- 
ical of  the  disease  which  the  symp- 
toms represent  are  caused  by  a  com- 
plication with  a  low  grade  of  Strep- 
tococcus. Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  many  herds  that  have 
their  condition  diagnosed  as  hog 
cholera  are  infected  with  such  an 
agent?  One  thing  that  strengthens 
this  belief  is  thevfact  that  you  can 
take  the  blood  from  some  of  th«se 
hogs  that  show  these  "atypical"  le- 
sions and  symptoms  and  in  which 
the  serum  treatment  is  of  no  avail, 
and  inject  blood  from  them  into 
healthy  hogs  and  it  will  not  produce 
hog  cholera  in  them.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  anti-hog-cholera  serum 
would  be  of  no  benefit  in  such  con- 
ditions as  these.  It  would  require 
a  vaccine  or  bacterin  made  from 
the  particular  infective  agent  to  be 
of  any  value  in  the  treatment  of  this 
condition.  This  assumption  that  we 
have  made  surely  opens  a  wide 
field  for  some  bacteriologist  whose 
fame  will  be  everlasting  if  he 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  prove 
the  cause  of  these  conditions  in 
hogs  that  are  similar  to  hog  chol- 
era, but  which  will  not  respond  to 
the  same  treatment. 

If  the  veterinarian  can  be  rea- 
sonably sure  tliat  he  is  confronted 
with  the  conditions  which  we  have 
been  describing,  it  will  add  to  his 
reputation  and  to  his  credit  to  not 
administer  the  serum  treatment, 
but  advise  instead,  dieting  and 
strict  adherence  to  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  as  these  will  give  all  the 
results  that  you  can  possibly  hope 
for.— G.  H.  Conn,  D.  V.  M. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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FIVE  CENTS  PER  WEEK 


A  National  Chamber  of  Agriculture 

To  Promote  the  Equitable  Distribution  of  All  Farm  Products 


OUR  present  marketing  methods 
are  inefficient;  they  are  waste- 
ful and  costly.  The  "spread" 
of  price  between  that  which  the  av- 
erage consumer  pays  and  that  which 
the  average  producer  receives  is  too 
great.  Our  marketing  system  and 
methods  need  correction,  so  that  the 
producer  will  get  more  for  that 
which  he  produces,  and  the  consum- 
er will  pay  less  for  that  which  he 
consumes. 

This  can  be  done.  It  must  be  done 
in  order  to  place  the  industrial  or- 
ganization of  this  country  upon  a 
firm,  solid  basis.  The  United  States 
of  America  will  never  be  the  best 
country  to  live  in,  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  it,  until  this  thing  has 
been  accomplished. 

This  solution  of  the  problems  In- 
volved in  marketing  the  produce  of 
the    farms  of    America  is    one    of   the  great- 
est   tasks    now    confronting    the    farming  busi- 
ness of  the  country;  it  is  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial of  those  which  require  accomplishment.  It 
cannot  be  solved  in  a  day;  it  cannot  be  solved  by 
any  one  man;  it  cannot  be  solved  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual movement  or  method;  its  solution  will  be  a 
matter  of  slow  and  grad- 
ual growth,  yet  it  will  be 
accomplished  only  when 
we  get  concerted  action 
on   the  part   of  those 
who  are  involved  in  the 
business   of  producing 
the    raw    materials  of 
food  and  clothing. 

The  farmers  of  this 
country  have  been  so 
busy  taking  up  and  de- 
veloping the  idle  lands 
and  producing  the  max- 
imum quantities  of  ev- 
erything which  it  is 
possible  for  them  to 
produce,  that  they  have 
found  but  little  time 
and  thought  to  devote 
to  the  subject  of  mar- 
keting to  the  best  ad- 
vantage to  themselves 
tho^e  things  which  they 
produce. 

The  general  methods 
Which  we  have  used  In  The»e  Will  Bring  the  Bent 


1'roduction  \n  on  Individual  Tank;  Marketing  Is  n  Collective  One 


tributed  out  into  the  small  centers  of 
population.  There  has  been  but  little, 
if  any,  movement  of  products  direct 
from  small  packing  centers  to 
small  consuming  centers.  Practical- 
ly the  entire  movement  has  been 
from  one  to  the  other  thru  the  medi- 
um of  these  large  central  or  terminal 
markets. 

This  condition  is  largely  the  result 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country. 
The  producers  of  food  and  clothing 
materials  have  been  so  busy  produc- 
ing that  they  have  devoted  but  little 
time  and  attention  to  the  problem  of 
marketing.  The  consumers  of  these 
food  and  clothing  materials  have 
been  so  busy  producing  manufactur- 
ing articles  and  conducting  the  labor 
of  distribution  and  intercourse  that 
they  have  found  but  little  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  subject  of  buying  the 
the    past    in    this    business    of    marketing    our    things  which  they  consume. 

products  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  great  This  condition  of  affairs  has  led  to  the 
terminal  markets  thru  which  the  bulk  of  all  our  development  of  a  special  purpose  marketing 
products  must  pass  in  going  from  the  producer  to  class.  The  producer  knows  practically  no  other 
the  consumer.  Products  from  all  parts  of  the  market  than  to  sell  to  the  professional  dealer;  the 
world  have  been  gathered  together  in  large  centers  consumer  knows  practically  no  other  source  of  sup- 
of  population,  and  from  these  they  have  been  dis-    ply    than    the    professional    dealer.     The  small 

retail  store  is  not  in 
touch  with  the  produ- 
cer; he  is  in  touch  only 
with  the  consumer; 
consequently,  he  must 
go  to  the  professional 
distributer  or  marketer 
for  the  supplies  which 
he  sells  to  his  custom- 
ers. 

These  faults  of  our 
marketing  system  are 
most  noticeable,  tho  not 
necessarily  the  most 
far-reaching  in  their  ef- 
fects, in  the  case  of  per- 
ishable food  products. 
Due  to  the  lack  of 
proper  marketing  or- 
ganization, also  to  im- 
proper freight  regula- 
tions and  rates,  there 
often  happens  that  there 
is  a  congested  perish- 
able produce  market  but 
a  short  distance  from 
one  which  is  starving. 
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as  it  were,  for  these  very  things.  All  produce,  both 
perishable  and  nonporishable,  passes  thru  too  many 
hands  between  its  origin  and  its  consumption;  it  also 
travels  too  many  miles  from  its  origin  to  its  con- 
sumption. This  increases  the  overhead  charges,  such 
as  transportation,  labor  in  handling,  expenses  in 
storing;  it  also  adds  to  the  deterioration  in  quality 
and  the  decrease  in  quantity  which  finally  reaches 
the  consumer;  also  each  one  of  these  intermediate 
handlers  adds  his  individual  margin  of  profit  to  that 
difference  between  what  the  consumer  pays  and 
what  the  producer  receives. 

The  prime  marketing  problem  which  confronts 
the  country  today  is  that  of  doing  away  with  this 
unnecessary  travel,  unnecessary  handling  and  the 
unnecessary  profits  pocketed  by  the  intermediate 
dealers  and  handlers.  The  retail  store  is  a  thing  of 
necessity.  Our  complex  life  will  not  permit  us  to 
do  away  with  the  retail  store,  but  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  do  away  with  many  of  the  individuals,  and 
many  of  the  expenses,  involved  in  getting  our  prod- 
uce to  the  retail  dealer,  who  ultimately  gets  it  to 
the  consumer. 

The  thing  which  is  needed  is  a  mobilization  of 
marketing  facilities,  an  increased  efficiency  of  meth- 
ods of  distribution,  a  centralization  of  power  and 
knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the  producer,  so  that 
produce  can  get  to  the  consumer  in  less  time,  at 
less  cost,  with  less  labor  and  overhead  charges,  and 
at  a  better  average  net  price  to  the  producer,  as  well 
as  at  a  lower  average,  net  cost  to  the  consumer.  Such 
a  simplification  of  our  methods  of  distribution  and 
reduction  in  the  cost  and  the  time  involved  in  the 
distribution  will  not  only  aid  the  producer,  but  also 
the  ultimate  consumer  of  agricultural  products; 


also  all  those  legitimate  industries  which  are  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  agriculture  and  its  products. 

In  order  to  correct  these  faults  of  our  present 
marketing  system  It  is  necessary  for  the  producers 
themselves  to  take  the  marketing  of  their  prod- 
ucts out  of  the  hands  of  middlemen,  or  distributers, 
and  to  control  it  themselves.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  to  the  largest  degree  possible,  the  various  pro- 
ducers of  each  individual  product  in  a  community 
must  be  organized  into  a  cooperative  marketing  as- 
sociation; then  these  local  individual  marketing  as- 
sociations must  be  combined  into  large  central  mar- 
keting, or  distributing,  agencies,  taking  the  place  of 
the  present  wholesale  dealers  and  commission  mer- 
chants. They  must  have  their  own  marketing  ma- 
chinery, their  own  storage- facilities. 

A  great  deal  of  work  of  this  kind  has  already 
been  done,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  Scat- 
tered thruout  various  parts  of  the  Union  there  are 
large  numbers  of  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tions for  various  products.  Some  of  these  are  al- 
ready organized  together  in  larger  or  central  units, 
but  this  organization  has  not  yet  been  carried  to  the 
ultimate  degree  to  which  it  should  be  carried.  Tho 
there  are  thousands  of  these  local  cooperative  mar- 
keting associations,  yet  the  bulk  of  our  localities 
do  not  possess  anything  of  this  kind.  Also  the  co- 
operative co-ordination  of  these  local  associations 
is  still  in  its  earliest  infancy.  One  is  hardly  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  it  has  even  been  started. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  and  attention  has  been 
given  by  leading  farmers,  economists  and  legislators 
of  the  country  to  this  subject  of  the  co-ordination  of 
small,  cooperative  units.   The  result  is  a  bill  which 


was  presented  to  the  Senate  on  May  9  by  Senator 
Shepard.  The  title  of  this  bill  is,  "To  Establish  the 
National  Chamber  of  Agriculture  for  the  Purpose  of 
Promoting    the  Equitable    Distribution  of  Karm 

Products." 

Stated  very  briefly,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
create  a  machinery  for  organizing  and  establishing 
local  cooperative  associations  thruout  the  country, 
and  later  for  co-ordinating  these  local  associations 
into  county  groups,  these  county  groups  into  State 
groups  and  the  State  groups  into  one  national,  cen- 
tral organization.  It  also  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation and  operation  of  these  local  associations 
and  their  various  groupings  after  the  national,  cen- 
tral association  has  been  formed  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Thus,  if  the  bill  is  passed  and  the  National  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture  is  formed,  two  principal  things 
will  be  accomplished.  In  the  first  place,  the  total 
number  of  local  cooperative  associations  in  the 
nation  will  be  considerably  increased;  in  the  second 
place,  these  new  loc*al  associations  and  those  which 
are  already  existing  will  be  bound  together  into  a 
very  powerful,  nation-wide  association  of  farmers 
for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their  products  of  all 
kinds  to  the  best  advantage.  Thus  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country  will  be  mobilized  very 
thoroly  and  very  effectively. 

The  bill  contemplates  a  very  far-reaching  move- 
ment; therefore,  we  feel  that  the  readers  of  The 
Farming  Business  should  know  of  this  bill,  what  it 
contemplates  and  how  It  expects  to  accomplish 
these  things.  For  this  reason  we  give  a  resume,  or 
condensed  review  of  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Continued  on  Page  473 


Beating  the  German  Potash  Monopoly 

It  Is  Thought  That  By-products  From  Cement  Mills  and  Iron  Blast  Furnaces 
Will  Supply  Most  of  Our  Present  Needs  for  this  Fertilizer 


THAT  an  attempt  to  abate  a  serious  nuisance, 
which  was  menacing  the  orange  groves  of 
California,  may  result  in  giving  the  country 
an  adequate  supply  of  potash  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses and  thus  free  the  United  States  from  its  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  Germany  for  this  much- 
needed  commodity,  is  the  belief  of  many  chemical 
experts,  and  while  the  United  States  Government 
chemists  say  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  sweeping 
prediction,  they,  too,  are  optimistic  and  are  con- 
ducting their  investigations  along  these  lines. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  paid  tribute  to 
Germany  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,000  a  year  for 
potash,  so  necessary  for  enriching  the  soil,  especial- 
ly in  the  cotton-growing  districts  of  the  South.  The 
European  war,  however,  stopped  these  importations, 
and,  necessity  being  the  stern  mother  of  invention, 
the  Federal  chemists  and  others  accelerated  their 
efforts  toward  finding  a  potash  supply  in  this  coun- 
try. The  latest  discoveries,  which  promise  to  free 
the  United  States  from  the  dominance  of  Germany 
in  regard  to  this  valuable  product,  came  about  acci- 
dentally, as  have  many  other  important  discoveries. 
A  great  cement  mill  in  the  orange-growing  regions 
of  California  was  sending  tons  of  dust  daily  into 
the  air,  the  winds  carrying  the  dust  and  depositing 
it  on  the  orange  groves,  much  to  their  detriment. 
When  the  owners  protested,  the  cement  mill  men 
began  buying  in  the  nearest  groves  at  $1,000  an 
acre,  but  finally  had  to  give  this  up  as  being  too 
expensive.  Suits  were  filed  and  injunctions  asked. 
About  this  time  the  attention  of  the  cement  mill 
owners  was  attracted  to  an  invention  of  Dr.  F.  G. 
Cottrell  for  the  precipitation  of  dusts  from  smelter 
fumes.  Dr.  Cottrell,  who  later  became  the  chief 
metallurgist  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
worked  out  this  process  while  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  California  several  years  ago.  The 
cement  mill  men  decided  to  experiment  with  the 
new  invention,  and  the  Cottrell  process  was  in- 
stalled. The  surprising  result  was  that  the  new 
process  not  only  eliminated  the  dust  fumes,  but 
gave  the  cement  people  a  product  that  contained  a 
great  amount  of  potash.  The  results  are  said  to 
have  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  thought  for 
a  while  that  the  potash  might  prove  to  be  the  main 
product  of  some  cement  mills,  with  the  manufacture 
of  cement  only  a  by-product.  This  has  not  exactly 
come  about,  but  the  cement  company  last  year, 
with  potash  at  war-time  prices,  sold  $100,000  worth, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  profit  was  $80,000. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  cement  com- 
panies generally  are  now  taking  notice.  Another 
company  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  which  from  its 
location  did  not  have  to  bother  about  the  dust 
nuisance,  is  voluntarily  putting  in  the  Cottrell 
process  in  order  to  save  potash  which  it  estimates 
to  amount  to  four  tons  a  day.  Some  cement  mill 
men  declare  that  the  present  mills  in  this  country, 
properly  equipped,  are  capable  of  turning  out  100,- 
000  tons  of  potash  yearly,  which  is  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  imported  from  Germany  in 
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normal  times.  It  is  further  declared  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  incentive  to  establish  new  mills  lo- 
cated near  deposits  that  are  rich  in  potash,  and 
that  in  the  future  no  oement  mill  will  have  a  hap- 
hazard location.  It  is  even  intimated  that  mills 
may  be  erected  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  making  potash  the  main  product  and 
cement  the  by-product.  The  belief  is  prevalent 
among  those  who  are  interested  that,  as  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  potash  can 
be  made  at  such  a  price  as  to  make  it  /profitable 
in  normal  times  at  normal  prices. 

The  stopping  of  the  dust  nuisance  in  California 
by  the  use  of  the  Cottrell  process  has  suggested 
another  field  of  endeavor.  Now  chemists  are  talk- 
ing of  applying  this  process  for  the  6btaining  of 
potash  from  the  gases  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron.  Charles  Catlett  of  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  a  widely-known  chemist  and  metallurgical 
expert,  makes  the  statement  that  the  by-products 
that  can  be  collected  from  the  blast-furnace  gases 
are  sufficient  in  value  to  affect  profoundly  the  ques- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  certain  sections 
and  from  certain  materials.  He  refers  to  the  mak- 
ing of  potash  from  blast-furnace  gases  as  a  "con- 
tribution to  industrial  preparedness  which  may 
aid  in  the  movement  which  seeks  to  produce  all 
necessary  things  within  our  own  borders."  Mr.  Cat- 
lett gives  one  instance  where  by-products  valued 
at  $24  might  be  made  along  with  each  ton  of  iron 
produced.  He  says  further  that  the  interesting 
thing  about  the  potash  is  that  it  is  apt  to  follow 
the  siliceous  impurities,  so  that  those  furnaces  that 
are  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  what  is  spoken 
of  as  low-grade  material  may,  by  the  utilization  of 
the  by-products,  produce  iron  cheaper  than  other 
furnaces  which  are  at  present  blessed  with  the 
finest  of  raw  materials. 

As  the  obtaining  of  potash  as  a  by-product  is  a 
metallurgical  process,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  much  interested  in  the  question  and  has 
been  encouraging  the  development  of  the  process. 
In  commenting  upon  the  recent  discoveries,  Van.  H. 
Manning,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  said: 
"The  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  has 
been  studying  the  question  of  obtaining  potash  as 
a  by-product  in  various  existing  industries.  From 
the  standpoint  of  by-product  production  from  al- 
ready established  industries,  the  two  possibilities 
which  stand  out  with  the  greatest  probability  of 
being  able  to  really  meet  the  whole  or  a  large  part 
of  our  national  demand  for  potash  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  hydraulic  cements  and  iron  smelting.  While 
the  recovery  of  potash  from  cement  manufacture  is 
in  itself  so  new  a  development  that  its  wide-reach- 
ing significance,  not  only  to  agriculture  but  pos- 
sibly even  to  the  building  trades  themselves,  is  not 
yet  generally  appreciated,  still   it   has   gone  far 


enough  to  arouse  thoroly  the  cement  manufacturers 
of  the  country  to  its  importance,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  local  distribution  of  this  industry  are  such 
as  to  insure  pretty  well  a  quite  general  adoption  of 
the  potash  by-product  feature  wherever  feasible 
and  advantageous.  It  also  seems  probable  that 
in  the  location  of  new  cement  mills  the  matter  of 
the  potash  content  of  the  raw  materials  will  come 
to  be  one  of  the  normal  determining  factors. 

"With  regard  to  potash  from  the  iron  blast  fur- 
naces, much  less  progress  has  yet  been  made.  The 
bureau's  metallurgists  believe  there  are  possibili- 
ties there  quite  comparable  to  those  in  the  cement 
mills,  and  have  been  urging  upon  those  in  authori- 
ty in  the  industry  the  importance  of  not  only  a 
careful  examination  of  blast-furnace  dusts  and 
gases  for  potash,  but  likewise  systematic  studies  on 
the  effect  on  operating  conditions  of  the  same,  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  the  maximum  possible  yield 
of  potash.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  one  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  producing  potash  from 
blast-furnace  gases  in  commercial  quantities.  Even 
this  at  present  is  on  a  relatively  small  scale  and 
the  company  seems  to  be  as  yet  rather  reticent  on 
the  subject.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  so  far  re- 
frained from  attempting  to  publish  actual  estimates 
of  what  might  be  produced  in  this  way,  since  potash 
has  been  so  generally  ignored  in  the  chemical  work 
of  the  iron  industry  and  a  review  of  the  whole  field 
wouM  be  necessary  before  one  could  safely  draw 
definite  conclusions.  Furthermore,  the  question  of 
just  how  much  of  the  potash  recoverable  appears 
as  cyanide  and  how  much  as  carbonate,  sulphate  or 
other  compound  is  an  important  one  to  be  deter- 
mined experimentally  under  varying  conditions,  as 
this  will  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  its  adapta- 
bility for  agricultural  or  other  uses.  The  Bureau  of 
Soils  has  called  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
potash  from  new  sources  should  not  be  indiscrimi- 
nately used  as  a  fertilizer  until  after  careful  inves- 
tigation of  its  availability  for  this  purpose  and  free- 
dom from  injurious  substances. 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  attempting  to 
follow  up  this  subject  and  collect  the  necessary  in- 
formation wherever  possible,  but  the  limited  funds 
at  Jts  disposal  for  such  work  make  the  process 
necessarily  slower  than  could  be  desired.  For  this 
reason  it  is  all  the  more  earnestly  desired  to  obtain 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  all  those  in  position  to 
aid  in  the  accumulation  of  data,  and,  particularly, 
in  the  study  of  effects  of  variation  of  operating  con- 
ditions on  potash  elimination.  However,  the  country 
is  making  much  progress  in  solving  the  problems 
that  have  been  put  up  to  it  by  the  inconvenience 
of  the  great  war,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  we  will 
in  the  future  be  able  to  make  for  ourselves  all  of 
those  products  for  which  we  have  had  to  depend 
on  foreign  countries.  I  am  told  that  the  by-prod- 
uct coke  ovens  now  under  construction  will  be  ca- 
pable of  an  output  of  200,000  tons  of  coke  a  month. 
What  this  means  in  by-products  is  of  immense  im- 
portance to  the  country  industrially." 
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The  Adjuster's  Point  of  View 

Things  About  Fire  Damages  Every  Farmer  Should  Know  for  His  Own  Good 


THERE  was  once  a  man  in  our  town  who  ran  a 
dry  goods  store.    His  stock  all  told  would 
probably    reach   $16,000.     One  snowbound 
Ijnorning  about  2  o'clock  fire  broke  out  in  the  cel- 
lar.   The  trouble  started  away  up  in  front  under 
I  one  of  those  grates  in  the  sidewalk  which  let  light 
and  air  thru,  as  well  as  stray  cigarette  butts. 

Now,  in  our  town  the  fire  department  is  of  the 
Tolunteer  variety.  Alarms  are  blown  on  the  water- 
works' whistle  and  some  firemen  always  respond  to 
the  first  blasts.  But  it  takes  considerable  time  for 
a  volunteer  fireman,  be  he  ever  so  active,  to  get  up 
and  get  out  to  the  scene  of  trouble.  Especially  is 
this  true  on  snowbound  nights  at  along  about  2 
o'clock.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  clothing 
store's  cellar  belonging  to  the  man  in  our  town 
started  to  smudge.  Altho  a  dozen  or  more  men  had 
a  hose  sled  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  store 
within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  alarm  was  sounded, 
the  nearby  hydrants  were  frozen  tight.  And  by  the 
time  those  firemen  had  laid  a  line  of  hose  to  a 
hydrant  whose  red-barreled  covering 
of  straw  had  proved  frostproof,  the 
flames  were  licking  up  packing  cases 
in  the  cellar  at  a  very  lively  rate. 
And  also  by  that  time  the  man  in  our 
town  who  ran  the  clothing  store  had 
arrived  on  the  scene. 

"For  God's  sake  stop,"  was  the  cry 
he  let  out  as  he  seized  the  fireman 
who  stood  at  the  hydrant.  "Don't 
throw  water  on  there.  What's  the 
matter?   Are  you  crazy?" 

Unfortunately  the  volunteer  obeyed 
the  owner  of  the  store  and  the  water 
was  shut  off.  But  not  for  long.  As 
the  blaze  was  catching  its  second 
breath,  one  of  our  citizens  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  fire  adjuster  reached 
the  fire.  He  took  in  the  situation 
without  delay.  He  saw  that  the  man 
who  ran  the  clothing  store  proposed 
to  keep  every  one  off  the  premises 
and  let  the  fire  burn  itself  out.  Then 
it  was  that  the  adjuster  passed  him 
a  tip  which  netted  several  thousand 
dollars. 

"Man,  what  are~you  thinking  of?" 
exclaimed  the  adjuster.  "Let  those 
fellows  get  in  there  and  put  out  that 
fire,  if  they  can.  You  are  bound  to 
protect  your  property.  The  law  says 
so.  If  you  don't  you  may  not  get  a 
cent  from  the  insurance  people." 

The  clothing  man  had  known  the 
adjuster  from  boyhood  and  this  is 
probably  why  he  listened  to  the 
warning  even  during  that  time  of 
great  stress. 

Some  days  after  the  fire  the  two 
met  at  lodge.  Thereupon  the  man 
who  ran  the  clothing  store  confessed 
that  he  supposed  a  man  had  a  right 
to  allow  his  property  to  burn  up,  .if 
he  chose,  thus  accepting  a  total  loss 
from  fire  instead  of  one  from  fire  and 
water. 

But  the  facts  reflect  no  such  thing. 
A  man  must  protect  his  own  property 
•  as  far  as  such  protection  lies  within 
his  power.  And  it  the  insurance  ad- 
ju.'-t'-r  finds  out  he  has  not  done  so, 
there  is  no  compulsion  on  the  insur- 
ance company  to  pay  a  cent. 

It  is  also  important,  very  impor- 
tant, that  the  insured  protect  his 
property  after  a  fire  has  occurred.  I 
knew  a  case  where  the  homestead  on 
a  215-acre  farm  burned  during  the 
noon  hour.  It  was  during  the  thrash- 
ing season  and  sparks  from  a  trac- 
tion engine  got  under  parched  shingles,  as  they 
sometimes  do.  The  extra  hands  who  were  at  din- 
ner when  the  fire  started  worked  valiantly.  Their 
efforts,  however,  were  directed  toward  stifling  the 
flames.  So  the  house  was  lost  while  practically 
everything,  including  a  piano  player,  was  saved. 
Within  two  hours  after  the  fire,  a  storm  broke.  The 
household  goods  were  standing  in  the  yard,  and 
the  raindrops  made  the  mahogany  finish  of  that 
piano  player  appear  as  mottled  as  a  Dalmatian.  The 
adjuster  who  settled  the  loss  on  the  house  also  had 
written  a  policy  covering  the  contents.  Purely  out 
of  the  goodness  of  his  soul  he  paid  a  sum  which 
satisfied  the  owner  of  the  piano  player  that  had 
been  damaged  by  the  rain.  But  there  was  no  com- 
pulsion about  It.  The  damage  which  resulted  in 
that  case  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fire,  altho  its 
happening  was-  incidental  to  the  burning  of  the 
house. 

In  the  case  of  another  farm  loss,  the  fire  started 
from  a  rornan  candle  fired  on  the  fifth  of  July.  A 
young  lady  home  from  her  school  teaching  on  Long 
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Island  saw  the  roof  of  her  parents'  house  on  fire. 
The  roof  was  a  story-and-a-half  addition  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  house.  She  rushed  into  the 
building,  up  the  front  stairs,  grabbed  a  dress  from 
a  closet  and  climbed  upon  the  roof.  Her  act  was 
most  praiseworthy.  The  roof  was  damaged  less 
than  $5  worth,  but  the  dress  was  ruined.  The  farm- 
er concerned  carried'  $1,000  on  the  contents,  and 
promptly  put  in  a  claim  to  cover  the  cost  of  his 
wife's  dress.  The  money  was  paid  by  the  company 
wholly  as  a  good-will  proposition,  nothing  more. 

Adjusters  realize  the  value  of  good  reputations 
about  as  keenly  as  any  variety  of  business  men  do. 
They  will  pay  out  money  oftentimes  just  for  the 
sake  of  stopping  derogatory  neighborhood  gossip 
and  instigating  talk  which  is  favorable  to  their  com- 
panies. Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  loss  of  a  dress 
which  the  insurance  company  was  not  obliged,  un- 


Thls  Is  the  Thing  Every  Farmer  Feara,  but  Which  Many  Do  Not  Properly 
Protect  Themselves  \galnst.  Not  Only  Should  the  Buildings  Be  Insured, 
but  a*  Well  the  Things  They  Contain.  Every  One  Should  Know  Not  Only 
His  Rights  In  Case  of  a  Fire,  but  His  Responsibilities  as  Well 


der  the  law,  to  pay,  means  that  favorable  comment 
is  bound  to  go  about  the  neighborhood,  tho,  of 
course,  it  will  travel  at  a  slower  rate  than  harsh 
words  do.  Refusal  to  pay  in  such  an  instance  has 
started  many  a  mean  tale  long  before  this.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  fire 
insurance  companies  pay  good  money  for  the  sake 
of  their  reputations.  So  it  behooves  all  who  are  in- 
sured to  remember  that  they  must  do  all  they  can 
to  protect  their  property  involved  in  a  fire  and  not 
fail  to  look  after  it  after  the  fire  has  been  extin- 
guished. 

Naturally,  the  ideal  procedure  for  any  one  who 
takes  out  a  fire  insurance  policy  involves  a  complete 
inventory  of  all  goods  insured.  Yet  a  surprisingly 
small  number  of  people  do  this  obviously  important 
thing.  Just  the  other  day  I  asked  an  insurance 
broker  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  any  law 
which  demanded  an  inventory.  He  said,  "No,"  as  I 
knew  he  would,  but  added  that  every  one  should 
have  one.  "Have  you  an  inventory  of  the  contents 
of  your  home?"  I  asked.    He  confessed  that  he  did 


not,  altho  he  had  meant  to  list  all  his  goods  and 
chattels  many  a  time. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  insured,  the  adjusters  are  forced  to  take 
the  word  of  the  insured  regarding  the  articles  to- 
tally consumed.  And  a  peculiar  thing  about  this 
phase  of  the  insurance  adjuster's  job  is  this:  A 
great  many  people  underestimate  the  value  of  arti- 
cles which  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  For  exam- 
ple: Not  long  ago  an  adjuster  whom  I  recently  in- 
terviewed was  called  upon  to  visit  a  farm  where  all 
the  buildings  and  their  contents  were  either  badly 
damaged  or  else  totally  consumed.  The  fire  had 
been  started  by  a  lightning  bolt,  as  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  farm  fires  in  New  York  State  are.  Among 
the  articles  saved  from  the  house  was  a  mahogany 
dining  table  which  would  have  taken  the  eye  of  any 
one  familiar  with  honestly  made,  pleasingly  de- 
signed furniture  of  that  type  which  our  city  cousins 
refer  to  as  "antique."  When  the  adjuster  got  on  the 
job,  the  remnants  were  still  smoldering,  altho  a 
soaking  rain  had  been  seeping  into 
them  all  night  long.  The  farmer  in- 
volved left  all  the  household  ques- 
tions to  his  wife,  and  when  it  came 
to  adjusting  the  loss  on  the  contents 
of  the  house  she  had  the  whole 
say-so. 

"That's  a  fair-looking  table,"  re- 
marked the  adjuster  as  he  flecked  a 
brand  from  the  dull  but  costly  look- 
ing top. 

"Yes.  But  we  got  it  out  in  good 
shape,"  said  the  housewife.  "Five 
extra  leaves  are  gone,  tho.  I  can't 
find  them  any  place." 

"How  much  they  worth?"  queried 
the  adjuster. 

v  And  the  housewife  said  she  reck- 
oned that  any  carpenter  could  re- 
place them  for  $1.50  apiece.  The  ad- 
juster listed  them  at  $5,  so  he  told 
me,  because"  he  knew  well  that  they 
were  easily  worth  it  and  the  house- 
wife would  swear  by  his  company 
when  she  found  it  out,  instead  of 
at  it. 

Another  case  along  the  same  line 
involves  a  man  who  owned  a  4-year- 
old  colt  which  was  burned  when  his 
barns  went  up  in  smoke.  The  animal 
was  well  bred,  sire  and  dam  each 
having  marks  in  the  twenties.  The 
owner  had  had  little  use  for  the  colt, 
tho,  and  never  had  driven  him  to 
town.  He  estimated  the  horse's  worth 
at  $250.  The  adjuster  who  handled 
the  case  made  inquiries  and  several 
in  the  neighborhood  were  sure  that 
the  horse  was  worth  more  than  the 
owner  valued  him  at.  Two'  men  in 
particular,  both  whose  reputations 
were  unusually  high — one  a  farmer- 
preacher,  in  fact — placed  the  worth 
of  the  horse  at  $350.  The  adjuster 
paid  $300  for  the  loss,  because,  he 
told  me,  he  believed  that  the  farmer 
who  suffered  the  loss  estimated  the 
worth  of  the  colt  purely  from  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view  and  not  from  that 
of  the  average  man,  who  would  be  in 
the  market  for  a  well-bred  4-year- 
old  susceptible  to  speed  development. 

In  judging  the  value  of  your  prop- 
erty try  and  get  the  viewpoint  of  the 
man  who  is  in  the  market.  Suppose 
you  pay  $150  for  a  talking  machine 
and  become  heartily  sick  of  it.  The 
machine  is  worth  considerably  more 
to  the  man  in  the  market  than  it  is  to 
you.  It  is  not  worth  its  full  value,  of 
course,  because  it  is  second  hand.  Likewise  it  is 
not  worthless  because  the  wife  simply  won't  stand 
for  its  being  played.  There  is  a  point  at  which  its 
real  value  should  be  set.  Some  adjusters  will  try  to 
get  as  far  below  it  as  possihle,  but  I  would  frankly 
state  that  such  adjusters  are  not  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Still,  the  owner  who  makes  an  absurdly 
low  estimate  because  a  piece  of  goods  has  seemed 
useless  at  the  time  it  burned,  is  simply  throwing 
money  away.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  suggest  that  you  set  out  to  beat  the  insurance 
adjuster.  They  are  very  smart  folks  and  you  prob- 
ably couldn't  dcit  anyway.  It  is  the  purpose,  how- 
ever, to  warn  you  against  beating  yourselves.  Such 
is  done  every  day  by  the  insured  who  fail  to  value 
goods  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  man  in  the  market. 

As  was  indicated  by  the  experience  connected 
with  the  loss  of  a  4-year-old  colt,  related  a  few 
paragraphs  back,  adjusters  carefully  check  up  the 
estimates  which  are  placed  on  property  by  owners 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  fire.  One  of  the  corn- 
Continued  on  Page  472 
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The  Cotton  Roll  Weevil  hum  Eaten  its  Way  Across  the  Entire  Cotton  licit  s  Three  Stagea  of  Ita  Development 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOLL 


United  States  World  Supremacy  in  Clothing  Threatened  in  the  24-Year  Advance  of  a 
Weevil  From  Across  the  Rio  Grande  Over  All  the  Cotton  Belt 


WE  HAVE  beaten  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  the  greatest  disease  fight  ever  staged, 
and  the  "foot-and-mouth"  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  worst  scourge  that  attacks  man's  beasts 
or  crops.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have  also  or- 
ganization ability  and  intelligence  that  mean  we 
can  just  as  easily  eliminate  hog  cholera  in  a  few 
years.  But  down  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line, 
in  the  old  South,  there  is  a  pest  that  for  the  last 
twenty-four  years  has  been  eating  away  at  one  of 
our  most  important  agricultural  industries,  one  in 
which  we  have  always  led  the  world;  it  Is  cotton, 
and  the  pest  is  the  cotton  boll  weevil. 

Year  by  year,  a  few  miles  here  and  hundreds 
there,  the  boll  weevil  has  advanced  after  crossing 
the  Rio  Grande  River  until  its  field  now  covers  prac- 
tically all  the  cotton  belt*  of  the  United  States.  We 
must  now  stamp  out  this  pest  or  allow  China  or 
Egypt  to  take  over  the  world's  lead  in  this  impor- 
tant crop,  a  crop  that  will  be  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant for  the  next  few  years  while  war  is  finished 
and  the  world  slowly  gets  back  to  a  normal  cloth- 
ing basis,  which  will  take  years  because  of  the  wool 
situation.  Glance  at  the  map  of  the  South  and  note 
the  steady  advance  of  the  boll  weevil  in  spite  of 
Government  work  to  stamp  it  out  during  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

The  committee  on  statistics  and  standards  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  recently  published  a  four-page  circu- 
lar covering  the  boll  weevil  situation,  and  this  bul- 
letin puts  the  crisis  so  clearly  and  briefly  that  we 
have  obtained  permission  to  present  it  here  for  the 
benefit  of  The  Farming  Business  readers. 

The  Invasion 

"In  1892  the  cotton  boll  weevil  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  River  from  Mexico  into  extreme  southwest- 
ern Texas,  near  Brownsville.  Unknown  and  un- 
noticed at  the  time,  it  was  nevertheless  the  begin- 
ning of  a  profound  and 
far-reaching  change  in 
all  social  and  economic 
conditions  thruout  the 
South.  This  destructive 
insect  was  known  to  ex- 
ist in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America  as  far 
back  as  1843,  and  in 
1871  was  also  authen- 
tically reported  from 
Cuba.  In  these  tropical 
countries  cotton  is  a 
perennial  plant,  and 
thus  with  long  growing 
seasons,  free  from  any 
chance  of  destructive 
frost,  and  with  vast 
areas  of  fertile  lands, 
they  seemed  by  nature 
especially  fitted  for  the 
commercial  production 
of  cotton  on  a  vast 
scale.  But  the  same 
conditions  of  climate 
that  made  cotton  •  pro- 
duction possible  also 
made  it  impossible  by 
favoring  the  continual 
presence  and  immense 
multiplication  of  the 
boll  weevil,  and  like- 
wise by  reducing  likeli- 
hood of  its  extermina- 
tion.   So  cotton  grow- 


ing in  the  countries  named  has  been  mostly  aban- 
doned for  that  of  surer  crops. 

"The  accompanying  map  indicates  the  steady 
march  east  and  north  of  this  insect  for  twenty- 
three  years.\  While  this  advance  occasionally  shows 
temporary  recessions,  in  the  end  new  territory  is 
permanently  infested.  The  annual  rate  of  advance 
varies  from  forty  to  seventy  miles  accordingly  as 
conditions  are  favorable  or  otherwise.  The  for- 
ward movement  is  most  rapid  in  moist,  warm  weath- 
er and  is  retarded  by  hot,  dry  conditions  or  unsea- 
sonable cold.  The  annual  migration  appears  also  to 
be  more  rapid  in  low  latitudes  than  in  higb,  and  to 
be  practically  stopped  by  high  altitudes.  Such  ap- 
pears at  least  to  be  the  only  seeming  explanation 
as  to  why  the  invasion  has  not  spread  to  western 
and  northwestern  Texas. 

"The  reasons  for  this  migration  are  probably  the 
usual  ones  of  an  inherited  habit,  in  this  regard 
common  to  most  birds  in  the  Temperate  Zone  and 
to  several  species  of  insects,  and  the  more  compel- 
ling one  of  hunger  that  causes  the  weevil  to  seek 
new  supplies  of  foods. 

Life  History 

"In  a  lesser  degree  there  is  probably  some  acci- 
dental distribution  by  winds  which  blow  the  insects 
from  field  to  field  and  from  township  to  township. 
The  migration  usually  commences  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August  and  is  ended  only  by  the  first  killing 
frost.  From  the  experience  of  the  past  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  forward  movement  will  cease 
only  when  the  entire  cotton  section  of  the  South 
has  been  infested. 

"The  weevil  is  a  small  insect,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  pictures  showing  enlarged  sizes. 
It  is  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  width,  or  about  the  size  of  the 
common  house  fly.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  long 
curved  snout,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  feeding  part. 


Starting  in  Mexico,  the  Doll  Weevil  Croaaed  the  Hlo  Grande  mid  Marched  Across 
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The  snout  is  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  entire 
body.  The  size  of  the  weevil  depends  entirely  upon 
the  amount  of  food  obtained  in  its  larva  stage. 
Coming  originally  to  us  from  a  tropical  climate  it 
displays  most  remarkable  adaptation  to  change  of 
environment.  It  passes  the  winter  in  its  adult 
stage,  constantly  surviving  zero  temperatures.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  it  lives  entirely  without  food,  seek- 
ing such  shelter  and  protection  as  is  afforded  by 
stored  cottonseed,  barns,  haystacks,  fence  rows, 
hedges,  brush  piles  and  the  like.  The  period  of  hi- 
bernation depends  upon  the  weather,  and  the  wee- 
vil does  not  emerge  from  its  hiding  place  until  the 
young  cotton  begins  to  show  above  the  ground.  The 
insect  then  immediately  attacks  the  young  cotton 
for  food. 

"As  soon  as  the  'squares*  appear  upon  the  grow- 
ing plant  the  female  lays  eggs  in  them  in  the  holes 
formed  by  her  proboscis.  The  egg  hatches  in  about 
three  days  and  the  grub  immediately  begins  to  feed. 
In  from  ten  to  seventeen  days  the  grub  passes  thru 
the^pupa  stage  into  the  full-grown  adult.  In  an- 
other five  days  the  continuous  performance  of  re- 
production begins  all  over  again,  for  there  are  no 
race  suicides  among  these  insects.  It  has  been  in- 
geniously estimated  that  the  possible  progeny  of  a 
single  pair  of  weevils  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  season  may  amount  to  12,755,100  descendants. 
Fortunately,  however,  things  happen,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  and  many  of  the  progeny  fail  to  get  by. 

"So  long  as  the  squares  continue  to  form  the  bolls 
are  not  damaged  to  any  serious  extent.  Whenever 
the  plant  ceases  putting  on  squares,  the  weevils 
immediately  attack  the  bolls.  It  seems  definitely 
established  that  the  weevil  has  no  other  food  than 
the  cotton  plant.  The  insect  is  strictly  diurnal  in 
its  habits,  as  it  is  not  active  after  sundown.  The 
length  of  its  existence  depends  largely  upon  the 
weather,  varying  from  sixty  days  in  the  summer 
months  to  six  months  in  autumn  and  winter.  It 

seems  to  have  only  two 
passions — eating  and 
reproduction.  A  num- 
ber of  experiments  indi- 
cate with  a  fair  degree 
of  certainty  that  only 
about  3  per  cent  of  the 
hibernating  insects  sur- 
vive the  winter. 

"The  damage  by  the 
weevil  to  the  growing 
crop  varies  according 
to  weather  conditions 
and  latitude.  Obviously 
it  is  impossible  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  damage 
done  by  the  weevil  and 
that  done  by  other 
causes  during  any  par- 
ticular season.  Numer- 
ous experiments  in  sev- 
eral States  indicate  that 
the  loss  caused  by  the 
weevil  varies  from  35 
to  90  per  cent.  It  is 
significant  that  in  spite 
of  these  undoubted 
facts  the  largest  cotton 
crops  on  record  have 
been  raised  since  the 
advent  of  this  terrible 
pest. 

"A  comparison  of  the 
yields  in  Louisiana  in 
Continued  on  Page  471 
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PERTINENT  PIG  PARAGRAPHS 

Gleaned  From  the  Reports  of  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture 


Early  Rape  for  Hogs 

TO  PROVIDE  good,  succulent  pasture  for  the 
swine,  a  few  acres  should  be  seeded  to  rape, 
according  to  J.  S.  Coffey  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department,  Ohio  State  University.  Rape 
seeded  early  in  April  should  be  ready  for  pasture 
early  in  June,  if  the  season  is  favorable  and  the 
soil  fertile.  Ordinarily  an  acre  of  rape  will  furnish 
enough  pasture  for  two  sows  and  fifteen  pigs  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  Dwarf  Essex  is  regarded  as 
the  best  variety  to  plant  and  generally  costs  about 
15  cents  per  pound.  Ordinarily  the  rape  is  sown 
by  itself  on  a  carefully  prepared  seed  bed  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  pounds  per  acre.  It  may  be  sown 
broadcast  or  drilled  and  some  prefer  to  sow  it  in 
rows  sixteen  inches  apart,  thus  making  lanes  for 
the  swine  to  walk  in,  so  that  the  loss  from  tramping 
is  lessened. 

Winter  Pastures  Cut  Hog  Cost 

FOR  cutting  costs  in  hog  production,  winter  pas- 
tures have  recently  proved  their  worth  at  the 
Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Dr.  E.  M.  Ranck,  who  has  charge  of  the  Hog 
Department,  has  just  finished  an  experiment  which 
showed  the  practicability  of  pasturing  pigs  even 
during  the  winter  months. 

A  patch  of  emmer,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
speltz,  was  planted  last  fall  on  a  patch  that  had 
been  used  previously  for  a  soy  bean  pasture.  On 
December  23  a  sow  was  placed  on  this  emmer  patch, 
on  which  was  placed  a  modified  Mississippi  colony 
koghouse.  and  on  December  27  she  farrowed  eleven 
pigs.  Prom  the  second 
day  after  farrowing  un- 
til January  28  the  sow 
and  ten  pigs  (one  hav- 
ing died)  received  a 
mixture  of  four  and 
one-half  pounds  each 
corn  chops  and  shorts. 
From  January  28  to 
April  1  the  feed  was 
Increased  to  five 
pounds,  making  a  total 
of  453  pounds  each  of 
corn  chops  and  shorts, 
which  had  an  actual 
market  value  of  $1.75 
per  hundred.  The  rent 
on  the  pasture,  labor  for 
attendance,  etc.,  was 
estimated  at  $3.  The 
interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, estimated  at  $50 
for  the  sow,  $50  for 
the  boar  and  $50  for 
equipment  at  6  per  cent 
for  six  months  (we 
must  estimate  for  three 
months  previous  to  the 
time  of  farrowing)  was 
$4.50,  or  $23.34,  which 
was  the  actual  cost  of 

raising  ten  pigs  to  the  time  of  weaning.  These  pigs 
at  that  time  weighed  582  pounds,  and  cost  $2.33  each. 
As  they  are  pure-bred  pigs  they  have  an  actual 
selling  value  of  $15  each,  and  are  extremely  growthy 
and  vigorous. 

An  experiment  of  this  kind  could  have  been  con- 
ducted just  as  well  on  a  patch  of  rye  or  oats  or 
wheat,  as  at  the  same  time  we  were  conducting  this 
experiment,  using  emmer  as  a  grazing  patch,  we 
were  also  pasturing  small  fields  with  these  other 
products.  The  only  advantage  noticed  during  the 
severe,  winter  was  that  the  emmer  seemed  to  stand 
the  freezing  weather  with  less  injury  than  the 
other  crops. 

Pennsylvania  Pig  Feed 

BEFORE  weaning  young  pigs  it  is  well  to  ac- 
custom them  to  a  grain  mixture  or  a  slop  of 
sweet  milk  combined  with  grain.  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  Agricultural  Experiment 
8tation  has  obtained  excellent  results  with  a  grain 
mixture  of  cornmeal  four  parts,  wheat  middlings 
three  parts  and  tankage  one  part.  The  addition  of 
skimmilk  increases  the  rate  of  gain.  If  skimmilk 
is  fed  with  this  grain  mixture  the  amount  of  corn- 
meal  may  be  increased  to  six  parts.  Other  mixtures 
recommended  are  eornmeal  fight  parts  and  tank- 
age one  part,  or  skimmilk  three  parts  and  cornmeal 
one  part. 

If  possible  pasture  crops  should  be  used  for  grow- 
ing pigs.  For  a  quick  growth  of  pigs  two  to  four 
pounds  of  grain  per  100  pounds  are  required. 
The  amount  of  grain  fed  should  be  gov- 
erned largely  by  the  appetite  of  the  pigs.  They 
should  be  fed  all  they  will  consume  without  waste 
twice  daily. 


Don't  Let  'Em  Scour! 

SCOURS  in  pigs  is  declared  by  one  of  Nebraska's 
prominent  hog  raisers  to  be  more  destructive 
to  the  swine  industry  of  the  State  than  hog 
cholera.  The  causes  are  overfeeding,  change  in 
feed,  decayed  feed,  lack  of  exercise  or  dirty  water. 
Sometimes  filth  in  pens  and  bedding  is  an  additional 
cause  when  it  is  taken  into  the  pig's  system  from 
the  sow's  udder  or  from  the  navel.  The  College  of 
Agriculture  says  that  the  correction  of  these  con- 
ditions is  the  first  measure  to  be  adopted,  and  that 
in  case  scouring  has  started,  the  sow's  feed  should 
be  cut  down  to  a  small  amount  of  oats  or  bran. 
When  the  trouble  is  corrected  the  ration  should  be 
increased  gradually. 

Feed  3%  Grain  Ration 

PIGS  on  alfalfa  pasture  will  return  more  profit 
per  pig  if  fed  a  grain  ration  equal  to  3  per  cent 
of  their  weight,  according  to  data  of  the  North 
Platte  (Neb.)  Experimental  Substation.  The  pig  is 
a  pork-producing  machine  and  like  other  machinery 
is  most  profitable  when  run  at  full  capacity.  A 
pig's  stomach  is  so  small  that  it  will  not  digest 
enough  alfalfa  alone  to  make  a  profitable  growth. 
Pigs  cannot  produce  the  best  gain  when  on  pasture 
alone  or  when  on  pasture  supplemented  by  only  a 
small  amount  of  grain.  Tests  made  at  the  North 
Platte  Substation  show  clearly  that  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  pounds  of  corn  daily  per  100  pounds 
of  live  weight  of  the  pigs  produced  not  only  the 
greatest  gain,  but  the  greatest  profit.  The  higher 
the  price  of  corn,  the  smaller  the  profit  in  favor  of 
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the  heavier  ration.  However,  on  a  market  quoting 
corn  at  70  cents  and  hogs  at  7%  cents,  the  3  per 
cent  ration  is  still  the  most  profitable. 

Carelessness  Costs  Money 

THE  number  of  farms  showing  stock  receipts 
too  small  to  cover  the  value  of  the  feed  con- 
sumed is  surprisingly  large.  Surveys  of  the 
Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture  indicate  rather 
conclusively  that  this  is  chiefly  the  result  of  im- 
proper feeding  and  care,  rather  than  inferior  breed- 
ing or  quality  of  the  livestock.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  strictly  meat-producing  animals  such  as 
hogs  and  beef  cattle,  which  possess  more  uniform 
ability  in  production.  Too  much  stock  is  underfed 
and  poorly  sheltered.  While  it  sometimes  pays  to 
rough  stuff  thru  the  winter,  especially  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  as  a  rule  it  is  a  very  expen- 
sive practice.  A  large  percentage  of  the  pigs  lost 
at  farrowing  time  or  soon  following  is  the  result  of 
negligence.  In  many  cases  this  has  meant  the  dif- 
ference between  profit  and  loss. 

'}iggy  Knows  Best 

IN  A  TEST  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  more 
profitable  to  feed  hogs  by  the  self-feeder  method 
or  by  hand  feeding,  two  lots  of  nineteen  fall  pigs 
were  fed  103  days  on  corn,  tankage  and  skimmilk  on 
the  O.  A.  Rodekohr  farm  of  Madison  County,  Ne- 
braska. During  this  period  the  self-fed  lot  gained 
165  pounds  per  pig,  or  an  average  of  1.6  pounds  per 
day,  costing  $5.19  per  100  pounds  of  gain,  while 
the  hand-fed  lot  gained  151.3  pounds  per  pig  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  or  an  average  of  1.47  pounds. 


costing  $5.50  per  100  pounds  gain.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Rodekohr  could  have  raised  twenty  hogs  with 
the  self-feeder  on  the  same  amount  of  feed  that  it 
took  to  raise  nineteen  hogs  by  hand  feeding.  Other 
work  of  this  nature  will  be  carried  on  next  winter. 
The  tests  are  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  County  Agricultural  Agent  demonstrations  of 
Madison  County. 

Blue  Grass  for  Hogs 

BLUEGRASS  has  long  been  profitably  used  by 
the  Missouri  farmer  for  feeding  cattle.  It  has 
not  been  generally  recognized  that  it  may 
also  be  utilized  for  pork  production.  At  the  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station  during  the  five-year  pe- 
riod from  1908  to  1912  the  average  amount  of  pork 
produced  from  an  acre  of  bluegrass  amounted  to 
$26  when  the  live-weight  value  of  hogs  was  calcu- 
lated at  8  cents  per  pound. 

In  securing  these  returns  from  bluegrass  pasture 
it  is  necessary  to  recognize  two  qualities  which 
clearly  distinguish  bluegrass  from  alfalfa,  clover 
and  rape  pasture.  In  the  first  place  a  much  larger 
amount  of  grain  must  be  fed  to  hogs  on  bluegrass 
than  to  hogs  on  rape,  clover  or  alfalfa.  Another 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  during  the  middle  of 
the  summer  from  about  July  15  to  August  30  blue- 
grass  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  hog  pasture.  Dur- 
ing this  time  clover,  alfalfa  or  rape  pasture  should 
be  provided.  The  grain  fed  to  hogs  on  bluegrass 
pasture  should  be  well  balanced — a  grain  mixture 
of  six  parts  of  corn  and  one  of  linseed  oil  meal,  or 
ten  parts  of  corn  and  one  part  of  tankage.  A  good 
rule  to  follow  in  determining  the  amount  of  grain 

to  be  fed  is  to  feed  just 
as  much  grain  as  will 
cause  the  animal  to 
gain  an  average  of 
three-fourths  of  a 
pound  a  day  per  100 
pounds  live  weight. 

Young  Pigs 

IT  PAYS  to  feed  the 
young  pig  as  much 
as  possible,  both 
thru  the  mother  and 
later  directly  from  the 
trough.  Never  again 
will  he  make  such  rapid 
and  cheap  gains  and  it 
pays  to  keep  him  grow- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble while  young.  To 
this  end  the  sow  should 
be  given  all  the  good 
milk-producing  feed  she 
will  eat.  When  the  pigs 
are  about  a  month  old 
they  will  begin  to  need 
something  in  addition 
to  the  mother's  milk 
even  tho  she  is  well  fed. 
As  soon  as  the  pigs 
will  eat  they  should  have  skimmilk  in  a  shallow 
pan.  Then  a  slop  made  of  milk,  some  shorts,  a  lit- 
tle bran  and  some  oil  meal  or  tankage.  If  this  is 
fed  with  corn  and  the  pigs  are  given  plenty  of 
exercise  there  should  be  no  trouble  from  either 
thumps  or  scours.  Mix  by  weight  rather  than  meas- 
ure four  parts  of  corn,  four  parts  of  shorts,  one 
part  of  bran  and  one  part  of  tankage.  The  little  pigs 
should  always  be  fed  in  a  creep  of  some  kind,  that 
is,  in  a  small  pen  into  which  they  come  thru  and 
which  shuts  out  the  sows  and  larger  pigs  that  would 
otherwise  rob  them.  As  the  pigs  become  older,  the 
amount  of  corn  in  the  ration  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  has  been  doubled. 

In  addition  to  these  methods  of  feeding,  which 
have  given  good  results  at  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture,  two  prime  essentials  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  pigs  must  be  in  the  sunshine  and  direct 
light  should  get  into  the  sleeping  quarters  to  kill 
disease  germs.  Plenty  of  exercise  is  also  impor- 
tant. 


Success  With  Serum 

COUNTY  AGENT  B.  E.  DRAKE  of  Creek  County, 
Oklahoma,  has  obtained  data  showing  the  suc- 
cess of  the  anti-hog-cholera  campaign  in  his 
county  last  year.  Mr.  Drake  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain information  on  91  per  cent  of  the  work  done 
in  that  county,  only  9  per  cent  of  farmers  who  had 
hogs  treated  against  cholera  failing  to  report. 

The  following  report  on  this  investigation,  based 
upon  results  obtained  from  Dec.  1,  1914,  to  Nov.  30, 
1915,  should  be  of  interest  to  farmers  who  are 
doubtful  as  to  the  results  of  vaccination  against 
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HELPING  THE  HAY  HARVEST 

Improving  the  Crop  Which  the  Grower  of  Livestock  Must  Have 

Cowpeas  Where  Alfalfa  Won't 


COWPEAS  are  recommended  as  a  forage  crop 
for  some  portions  of  Kansas  where  alfalfa 
cannot  be  grown  successfully,  and  as  a  silage 
crop  when  sown  with  corn  or  sorghum.  The  value 
of  cowpeas  as  a  soil  improvement  crop  is  well 
known.  Cowpeas  are  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of 
soils.  They  will  grow  on  almost  every  Kansas  type 
when  supplied  with  the  necessary  amount  of  mois- 
ture and  given  good  culture.  Cowpeas  are  best 
adapted  to  open  well-drained  soils  of  medium  fer- 
tility, but  will  often  grow  on  worn-out  soils  with- 
out inoculation.  They  will  grow  on  poorly  prepared 
seed  beds,  but  respond  best  to  good  cultural  meth- 
ods. They  are  slightly  more  drought  resistant  than 
corn. 

When  sown  with  corn  or  sorghum,  cowpeas  make 
a  high  quality  silage,  but  not  so  when  sown  alone. 
Such  a  mixture,  how- 
ever, is  successful  in 
eastern  Kansas  only  on 
the  best  bottom  lands. 
The  yield  of  silage  from 
corn  or  sorghum  and 
cowpeas  is  about  equal 
to  corn  alone.  The 
silage  from  the  mixture 
is  much  more  nutritious 
than  corn  alone  on  ac- 
count of  the  protein 
content  of  the  cowpeas. 
When  grown  for  this 
purpose  the  corn  and 
cowpeas  are  mixed  in 
equal  portions  by 
weight  and  drilled  in 
rows  the  first  week  in 
June.  The  drill  must 
be  set  to  drill  as  fast  as 
possible  and  the  mix- 
ture of  corn  and  cow- 
peas must  be  stirred  in 
the  drill  box  frequently 
to  prevent  uneven 
planting.  Cowpeas  are 
also  a  profitable  soiling 
crop. 

Excellent  hay  may  be 
obtained  from  cowpeas 
if  properly  handled,  but 
the  difficulty  of  har- 
vesting and  curing,  the  lower  yield  and  the  woody 
stem  make  it  less  valuable  for  hay  than  alfalfa. 

Cowpeas  should  not  be  cut  for  hay  until  the  first 
pods  are  ripe.  If  cut  before  this  the  plants  will  be 
watery  and  hard  to  cure.  If  cut  later  there  will  be 
a  heavy  loss  of  leaves  and  the  stems  will  be  woody. 
If  the  cowpeas  are  wanted  for  seed  they  should  not 
be  cut  until  most  of  the  pods  are  mature. 

In  Kansas  cowpeas  are  an  uncertain  seed  crop  on 
account  of  weather  conditions.  Every  farmer  can 
usually  raise  enough  seed,  however,  to  supply  his 
own  need.  Six  to  ten  bushels  is  an  average  seed 
crop.   Cowpeas  sell  near  $3  a  bushel. 

New  Pasture  Pest 

A WEED  known  as  Field  Hawk-weed,  which  has 
made  its  appearance  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  and  in  west  Virginia,  seri- 
ously threatens  the  native  pastures,  which  are  the 
chief  source  of  livelihood  of  many  people  in  the 
mountains  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Highlands. 


In  this  district  grazing  is  the  chief  agricultural  in- 
dustry. Wherever  the  forests  have  been  cut  away 
the  mountain  slopes  have  been  covered  with  vast 
natural  pastures  of  strong  sod-forming  grasses  upon 
which  thousands  of  young  cattle  are  raised  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  feeders  in  the  famous  bluegrass 
regions  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  Field  Hawk-weed,  which  is  now  known  to  be 
in  this  section,  belongs  to  a  group  of  plants  that 
includes  the  orange  hawk-weed,  or  "devil's  paint 
brush,"  and  the  king  devil  weed,  two  of  the  most  de- 
structive weeds  known  in  pastures  in  this  country. 
Until  recently  the  various  hawk-weeds  were  not 
known  to  be  troublesome  south  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  the  field  hawk-weed  appears  to  have  suddenly 
found  a  very  congenial  location  in  the  southern 
mountains,  where  it  is  now  spreading  rapidly.  While 
confined  mostly  to  the  high  altitudes,  the  weed  has 
appeared  in  some  of  the  lower  valleys,  and  is  liable 
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to  spread  into  the  high  parts  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 


D 


Grades  for  New  Hays 

lURIXG  the  past  year  the  quality  of  Mississippi 
hay  was  tried  out  and  found  good  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  Thru  the  efforts  of 
the  Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  hay  growers  of  the  State,  grades  of 
Johnson  Grass,  Lespedeza  and  Bermuda  Grass  hay 
were  adopted  by  the  National  Hay  Association. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  high  quality  hay, 
which  will  result  from  this  national  recognition, 
the  A.  and  M.  College  is  urging  the  State's  Johnson 
Grass  producers  to  improve  their  meadows  by  culti- 
vation. The  nature  of  Johnson  Grass  is  such  that 
if  no  other,  crop  is  grown  on  the  meadow  it  is  nec- 
essary to  give  the  sod  a  thoro  cultivation  at  least 
once  in  every  two  or  three  years.  The  plan  followed 
by  a  number  of  farmers  is  to  grow  a  crop  of  oats  on 
the  Johnson  Grass  sod  in  winter,  thus  insuring 


thoro  breaking  of  the  soil  each  year.  On  one  mead- 
ow this  system  has  been  in  practice  for  ten  years 
without  any  appreciable  decrease  in  yield  of  either 

oats  or  hay. 

A  good  companion  crop  for  Johnson  Grass,  and 
one  that  adds  greatly  to  the  palatability  and  quality 
of  the  hay,  is  Melilotus,  or  sweet  clover.  The  clover 
seed  may  be  planted  in  the  spring  and  disked  or 
plowed  in,  and  will  be  ready  to  cut  at  the  same  time 
as  the  grass.  This  combination  is  especially  recom- 
mended on  limestone  soils. 

Hay  Crops  for  Southwest 

MILO  will  continue  to  be  tht  standard  grain 
sorghum  crop  of  western  Kansas,  according 
to  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
Farmers  will  stand  by  milo  in  preference  to  the 
other  sorghums  when  they  desire  a  grain  crop,  and 

the  Experiment  Station 
results  will  bear  them 
out.  Out  of  more  than 
twenty  testr.  made  at  the 
Garden  City  and  Trib- 
une '  Stations  in  1915, 
dwarf  yellow  milo 
proved  itself  superior 
to  other  grain  sor- 
ghums. 

At  the  Garden  City 
Experiment  Station  in 
1915  dwarf  yellow  milo 
yielded  46.6  bushels  of 
grain  and  4,700  pounds 
of  fodder.  In  the  same 
test  white  milo  pro- 
duced 35.5  bushels  of 
grain  and  4,970  pounds 
of  fodder.  In  the  same 
test  at  Garden  City  last 
year  white  hulled  white 
Kafir  produced  32.8 
bushels  of  grain  and 
5,700  pounds  of  fodder. 
Two  strains  of  Ameri- 
can Kafir  were  also 
tried  out,  one  of  which 
produced  18.5  bushels 
of  grain  and  5,760 
pounds  fodder,  and  the 
second  strain  20.8  bush- 
els of  grain  and  7,830 
pounds  of  fodder.  Schrock  Kafir,  in  the  same  com- 
parison, yielded  13.9  bushels  of  grain  and  6,720 
pounds  of  fodder. 

This  variety  is  being  given  considerable  publicity 
by  several  seedmen  and  they  have  been  selling  seed 
at  20  cents  a  pound.  As  grown  on  State  experiment 
plots,  Schrock  Kafir  has  not  shown  itself  to  be  su- 
perior to  the  standard  sorghums.  When  farmers 
want  to  combine  a  forage  and  grain  crop,  many  will 
plant  Kafir.  It  is  much  more  leafy  and  the  leaves 
do  not  fall  off  when  the  plant  ripens,  as  is  the  case 
with  milo. 

Feterita  last  year  produced  30.5  bushels  of  grain 
and  4,990  pounds  of  fodder  at  the  Garden  City  Sta- 
tion. The  season  was  too  cool,  however,  for  feterita 
to  make  its  best  growth.  In  wet  seasons,  lrke  that 
of  1915,  feterita  shows  disadvantages  not  shown  in 
dry  seasons.  It  ripens  unevenly  and  tends  to  throw 
out  an  excessive  number  of  suckers,  or  branches, 
from  the  sides  of  the  stalk. 

Continued  on  Page  474 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


WAR  with  Mexico  seems  a  certainty  as  this 
is  written — two  Mexican  states — Yucatan 
and  Sinaloa.  having  already  declared  war 
against  the  United  States.  An  ambush  of  two 
troops  of  the  10th  (colored)  Cavalry  at  Carrizal, 
Chihuahua,  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  eleven 
men  of  the  United  States  Army  and  their  com- 
mander, seems  likely  to  cause  the  United  States 
Government  to  go  into  Mexico  for  a  cleanup  as  this 
is  written.  The  flag  of  truce  and  permission  to 
pass  thru  the  town  were  used  in  trapping  the 
colored  troops  of  the  United  States,  a  machine  gun 
being  trained  upon  them,  and  a  rifle  fire  from  three 
sides  doing  execution.  Seventeen  prisoners  were 
also  reported  taken  by  the  Mexicans,  while  four- 
teen Mexicans  were  killed  and  forty  more  were 
wounded.  The  Mexican  general,  Gomez,  was 
among  the  killed.  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  have 
pledged  aid  to  Mexico  in  case  of  U.  S.  invasion. 
Villa  is  once  more  heard  from,  sending  word  that 
he  will  lead  an  army  against  the  Americans  if  he  is 
reinstated  to  good  graces  with  the  Mexican  leaders. 
Japan  has  issued  word  that  that  country  has  re- 
fused to  sell  arms  to  Mexicans,  but  several  Japa- 
nese warships  have  appeared  off  the  Mexican  coast. 
President  Wilson  has  reassured  the  Latin  American 
nations  that  he  will  not  intervene,  and  will  carry 
on  a  war  of  defense  only. 

Every  Mexican  port  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  will  be  blockaded  by  United  States 
warships  within  the  next  few  days,  it  is  hinted  at 
Washington.  Admiral  Mayo  has  gone  south  with 
a  fleet  of  destroyers,  gunboats  and  light  cruisers, 
which  will  be  used  in  blockade  work,  which  would 
add  strength  to  the  rumor  of  Japanese  meddling  in 
the  situation,  it  is  thought.  If  the  National  Guard  is 
recruited  up  to  125.000,  the  United  States  will  have 
a  force  of  close  to  175,000  men  for  invasion  and 
border  patrol  duty  in  a  campaign  against  Mexico. 
Secretary  of  War  Baker  claims  that  the  troops  can 
be  perfectly  equipped  with  everything  needed  with 
the  exception  of  machine  guns.  Some  4,000  United 
States  citizens  are  still  in  Mexico,  according  to  one 
report. 

RUSSIA'S  great  drive  on  the  east   front  has 
trapped  one  of  the  Austrian  armies,  as  this 
is  written,  which  will  either  compel  the  giv- 
ing up  of  considerable  ground  immediately  in  front 
of  and  opening  up  Lemberg,  or  many  thousands  of 
prisoners  and  guns  will  be  taken.    With  the  fall  of 


Czernowitz.  the  path  to  Lemberg  was  made  easier, 
and  the  Russ  hordes  have  swept  on  in  solid  masses 
in  a  drive  that  has  carried  the  defense  off  its  feet. 
The  total  number  of  men  captured  by  the  Russians 
in  this  new  drive  that  covers  barely  three  weeks  is 
now  placed  at  175,000,  over  3,000  being  taken  at 
Czernowitz.  The  German  war  office  reports  the 
drive  halted,  but  -has  prepared  the  populace  at 
home  for  a  retreat  with  news  of  preparations  to 
withdraw  some  troops  to  farther  removed  posi- 
tions in  order  to  strengthen  the  lines.  There  is 
also  the  possibility  that  the  entire  German  line 
from  Riga  to  the  Pripet  marshes  will  be  forced  to 
retreat  to  prevent  annihilation,  as  there  has  been  a 
report  that  British  warships  gained  the  Baltic  Sea 
at  the  time  of  the  great  naval  engagement  off  Den- 
mark a  few  weeks  ago.  If  this  is  the  case,  coupled 
with  the  recent  naval  victory  of  the  Russians  over 
the  Germans  here,  troops  may  be  landed  back  of 
the  German  line  near  Riga,  and  turn  the  flank  of 
the  long  column,  as  was  done  in  the  Russian  Black 
Sea  campaign  in  Turkey.  At  the  present  time  Rus- 
sia is  showing  more  power  than  at  any  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  report  that  the  Bul- 
garian troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Monastir  and 
Florian  have  begun  a  new  advance  into  Greek 
territory,  with  Saloniki  as  their  objective,  dis- 
patches were  received  from  Saloniki  announcing 
the  preparation  of  680,000  Allies  for  a  massed 
drive  thru  Macedonia.  The  allied  offensive  in  the 
Balkans,  originally  scheduled  for  mid-May  and 
postponed  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Serbian 
army,  is  now  ready  to  begin  not  later  thafi  July  1. 
The  Serbian  army  was  in  far  worse  shape  after  its 
retreat  thru  Albania  than  had  been  supposed.  The 
entire  force  needed  full  re-equipment,  and  the  re- 
cruits from  Serbia  and  the  volunteers  from  America 
required  drilling. 

BRITISH  troops  invading  German  East  Africa 
from  the  north  have  captured  Membo,  a  town 
on  the  railroad  in  the  Usambara  district  of 
German  East  Africa,  while  another  British  force 
operating  from  Rhodesia  has  occupied  the  town  of 
Bismarckburg,  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

THE  Italian  cabinet,  headed  by  Salandra,  has 
resigned  as  the  result  of  a  disagreement 
over  the  budget.    Both  Houses  of  Parliament 
have  adjourned  for  the  time  being. 


Achief  poiw  rs  OF  (J  V  TROOP 

CONCENTRATIONS. 
CDCZ3  CHIEF  CONCENTRATION 

OF  MEXICAN  FORCE'S 
■■»»■■  GEN  PER5HING3 
COLUMN  IN  CHIHUAHUA 
••••■■■#>  PROBABLE  LINES 
OF  INVA3ION  BY  US  IN 
EVENT  OF  WAR.. 
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Hlorkndlnic  lloth  f  ft  Is  I  p  lo  the  Mexican  Leader  to  Start  War  or  Bnck  Downs  Either  Aniwrr 

•aoold  Moon  Show  "the  Coin  Behind" 


The  Knst  Front,  Where  Russia  Hai  Suddenly 
Chanajed  Hie  Entire  Trend  of  the  War  in  n  Smashing 
Campaign  That  Has  Ylrendy  Tnkeu  175,000  Vustrlan- 
Hancarlan  1'rinouerH  nnd  Threatens  Lemberg  and 
80,000  Enemy  Troops  That   Have    Been  Trapped 
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NATIONAL  HOG  SHOW  PRIZES 


Kentucky  Farmers'  Train 

BETWEEN  three  and  four  hundred  farmers 
were  aboard  the  second  annual  farmers'  train 
which  toured  the  western,  central  and  north- 
ern sections  of  Kentucky  for  four  days  during  the 
early  part  of  June.  Many  stops  at  the  various 
model  farms  in  the  territory  visited  were  made. 
One  day  was  spent  at  the  State  Experimental  Sta- 
tion in  Lexington,  and  June  8  was  given  over  to  a 
visit  of  Pendleton  County,  whose  hills  have  been 
converted  into  sweet  clover  pastures,  after  being 
considered  wornout  land  a  few  years  ago. 

Land  Bill  Passes 

THE  Oregon  and  California  land  grant  bill,  de- 
signed to  restore  to  the  Federal  Government 
about  3,200,000  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
$30,000,000,  passed  the  House  without  substantial 
amendment.  The  bill  was  introduced  to  straighten 
out  a  long  legal  fight  between  the  Government  and 
the  California  &  Oregon  Railroad  Company  over  a 
land  grant  made  more  than  a  half  century  ago. 
The  Government  averred  the  company  has  failed  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  this  agreement  regarding 
the  disposition  of  the  land  to  settlers. 

Alfalfa  on  Railroad  Tracks 

IN  AN  effort  to  encourage  the  growing  of  alfalfa 
on  the  farms  adjoining  its  right  of  way,  the  C. 
&  E.  I.  Railroad  has  offered  the  farmers  in  south- 
ern Illinois  the  use  of  the  ground  at  each  side  of 
the  tracks  for  growing  alfalfa.  Further,  the  road 
has  agreed  to  inoculate  the  soil  with  limestone  in 
places  where  there  is  not  enough  of  the  mineral 
to  grow  the  hay.  Besides  introducing  the  crop,  the 
railroad  will  benefit  by  it,  inasmuch  as  it  will  elim- 
inate the  weeds  along  the  tracks  and  beautify  the 
ground. 

Short  Course  in  Cement  Use 

EXTENSION  division  workers  of  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  conducted  a  short  course 
in  concrete  for  manual  training  and  voca- 
tional teachers,  June  26  to  July  1,  at  the  Lewis 
Institute,  Chicago.  Engineers  of  reputation,  to- 
gether with  laboratory  experts  and  teachers,  gave 
demonstrations,  and  the  records  from  several 
schools  where  this  work  has  been  carried  on  were 
shown. 

Teachers  Learn  Agriculture 

NEARLY  every  teacher  in  Scott  County,  Kan- 
sas, attended  the  four  weeks'  teachers'  nor- 
mal institute  at  Scott  City.  The  institute 
was  held  in  the  grade  school  building.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  further  the  knowledge  of  the  teachers 
of  the  county  in  agriculture  and  other  topics,  and 
to  adopt  new  and  more  practical  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

Illinois  Free  Again 

ALL  quarantine  restrictions  because  of  appear- 
ance of  foot-and-mouth  disease  ~in  Christian 
County,  111.,  have  been  removed  by  recent 
order  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston.  The 
order  places  the  county  in  free  territory  again,  and 
shipments  of  stock  may  be  made  anywhere.  The 
removal  of  these  restrictions  also  makes  the  coun- 
try clear  of  disease  for  the  third  time  in  two  years. 

Cooperative  Companies  Meet 

THERE  are  3,500  farmers'  cooperative  com- 
panies operating  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  announced  at  the  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Managers  of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Companies  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  More  than  fifty  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  took  part  in  the  meet- 
ing. 

Buys  Where  Testing  Is  Done 

FARMERS  of  Hennepin,  Minn.,  are  importing 
pure-bred  dairy  cattle  from  Wisconsin.  Coun- 
ty Agent  K.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  who  helps  the 
farmers  in  the  selection  of  the  animals,  says  the 
cows  and  bulls  were  bought  in  districts  where  there 
were  cow  testing  associations,  so  that  production  of 
fat  and  milk  records  were  available. 

N.  Y.  Fair  Appropriations 

GOVERNOR  WHITMAN  has  approved  of  the 
appropriation  of  $213,280  by  the  New  York 
State  Fair  Commission.  Of  this  amount,  about 
$100,000  will  be  spent  in  construction  of  new 
buildings  and  for  permanent  improvements. 


PREMIUM  lists  of  the  National  Swine 
Show,  to  be  held  in  Omaha,  October  2 
to  7,  are  ready  for  distribution,  and 
copies  can  be  had  by  applying  to  W.  M.  Mc- 
Fadden,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  All  the 
preliminary  work  in  connection  with  the 
show  has  been  completed.  The  show  will  be 
housed  in  big  horse  barns  at  the  Omaha  stock 
yards.  The  arrangements  for  placing  the 
exhibits  will  be  such  that,  as  largely  as  possi- 
ble, breeds  will  be  housed  together. 

Stalls  in  the  barns  will  be  made  into  pens. 
Application  for  pens  must  be  sent  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent,  E.  Z.  Russell,  Bee  Build- 
ing, Omaha,  Neb.  In  addition  to  the  premium 
list  herein  given,  there  will  be  a  number  of 
special  prizes  awarded. 

Boar,    2  years 

old   or  over. $25    $20    $16    $12    $10    $10    $10  $S 

Senior  yearling 

boar    25      20      16      12      10      10      10  8 

Junior  yearling 

boar    25      20      16      12      10      10      10  8 

Senior  boar  pig  20  16  IS  12  10  10  8  7 
Junior  boar  pig  20  16  13  12  10  10  8  7 
Sow.  two  years 

old  or  over.  26  20  15  12  10  10  10  8 
Benlor  yrlg.  sow  25  20  16  12  10  10  10  8 
Junior  yrlg.  sow  25  20  16  12  10  10  10  8 
Senior  sow  pig  20  16  13  12  10  10  8  7 
Junior  sow  pig  20  16  13  12  10  10  8  7 
Herd  over  1  jr.  30  26  20  15  12  10  10  8 
Herd    under  1 

yr   30      25      20      15      12      10      10  8 

Herd,  any  age, 

bred  by  ex- 
hibitor   35      30      25      20     15      10      10  7 

Get  of  one  sire. 

4  animals  any 

age    35      30      25      20      15      12      10  7 

Produce  of  one 
sow.  4  ani- 
mals any  age  35      30      26      20      15      12      10  7 

Senior  champion  boar  :  $35 

Junior  champion  boar   36 

(Jrand   champion   boar   60 

Senior  champion  sow   35 

Junior  champion  sow  ■   35 

Grand  champion  sow  ;   50 

It  is  planned  to  make  this  show  the  big- 
gest exhibition  of  swine  ever  held  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  initial  show  of  the  Na- 
tional Swine  Growers'  Association,  under 
whose  auspices  the  exposition  is  being  con- 
ducted, and  all  hog  breeders  are  being  urged 
to  take  part  in  it. 


Veterinarians  to  Meet 

VETERINARIANS  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Veter- 
inary Association  will  hold  their  annual  con- 
vention July  10,  11  and  12  in  Omaha.  This 
organization  has  members  in  Iowa,  Colorado,  South 
Dakota,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  mem- 
bers of  Iowa  have  shown  unusual  interest  in  the 
association  this  year  because  of  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Hal  C.  Simpson  of  Denison  Iowa,  is  serving  his 
first  term  as  president.  For  years  he  has  been  sec- 
retary of  the  organization. 

County  Agents  Meet 

THE  Illinois  State  Association  of  County  Agri- 
culturists held  its  annual  summer  meet- 
ing at  the  University  of  Illinois,  June  19  and 
20.  In  connection  with  this,  a  community  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Urbana  on  June  20,  21  and  22. 
The  association  is  made  up  of  many  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureaus  of  the  State,  and  all  county  agents 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  farmers  and  directors  of 
farmers'  institutes. 

Ohio  Building  Road 

CONTRACTS  entailing  the  construction  of 
ninety-two  miles  of  roads  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,239,769,  were  let  recently  by 
State  Highway  Commissioner  Clinton  Cowen. 
Thirty-five  other  road  contracts  have  been  let  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  highways  to  be  constructed 
under  these  contracts  are  over  twenty-five  counties 
in  the  state. 

"Berk."  Sale  for  West 

THE  Western  American  Berkshire  Congress 
Show  and  Sale,  the  first  of  its  kind,  will  be 
held  from  September  2  to  9  at  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  in  conjunction  with  the  California  State  Fair. 
It  has  been  agreed  by  the  Fair  Board  of  California 
that  they  will  give  $600  as  premiums  to  the  Berk- 
shire show  in  addition  to  the  $300  offered  by  the 
American  Berkshire  Association.  The  sale  will 
be  held  after  the  awards  have  been  made.  • 

Schools  to  Consolidate 

AS  THE  result  of  a  local  election  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Geneva,  Iowa,  bonds  for  $50,000  will 
be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and 
equipping  a  new  school  house  and  to  secure  a  site 
for  same. 


Farming  Business  News 

An  elevator  will  be  erected  by  the  Eureka,  Wis., 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Association  on  the  ground 

they  recently  purchased. 

*  *  * 

Farmers  of  Brenham,  Texas,  have  petitioned 
their  commissioners  to  order  an  election  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  bond  issue  for  good  roads. 

*  *  • 

Judging  and  scoring  contests  were  the  features 
at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Western  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association,  held  recently  in  Livingston, 

Wis. 

*  •  ■» 

The  growing  of  potatoes  in  the  Thief  River  Falls, 
Minn.,  district  is  being  encouraged  by  a  produce 
company  located  there.    The  company  furnished 

seed  potatoes  to  the  farmers  at  cost. 

*  *  * 

During  the  past  two  years  more  than  2,500  tests 
were  accepted  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
The  butterfat  and  milk  production  average  of  the 
breed  is  showing  a  goodly  increase,  the  association 
reports. 

*  *  * 

Church  Hill  Farmers'  Granges,  at  a  sale  at  Hop- 
kinsville,  Ky.,  sold  more  than  3,600  pounds  of  wool 
at  prices  ranging  from  30  to  41  cents  a  pound.  The 
wool  was  in  good  condition  and  brought  the  best 

prices. 

*  *  * 

A  feeding  test  was  recently  conducted  by  the 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau,  and  the 
results  showed  that  an  increased  grain  ration  paid 
the  entire  cost  and  gave  about  60  per  cent  profit 
besides. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  State  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation* held  its  annual  convention  in  Albany,  June 
21  to  23.  Representatives  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  addressed  the  conven- 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Two  Westville,  Ohio,  farmers  were  arrested  re- 
cently on  a  charge  of  selling  sick  hogs  to  a  butcher- 
of  that  city.  The  discovery  was  made  by  an  as- 
sistant state  veterinarian,  and  the  meat  was  imme- 
diately seized  and  destroyed. 

*  *  » 

Several  herds  of  Guernseys  were  on  exhibit  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wauke- 
sha County,  Wis.,  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association, 
held  at  Eagle,  Wis.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
a  judging  contest  for  children  under  16  years  of 
age. 

*  *  * 

Harrison  County,  Iowa,  will  have  an  exhibition 
booth  at  the  county  fair  for  the  farm  products  of 
the  members  of  the  club.  At  a  recent  meeting  it 
was  declared  that  the  corn  yield  of  the  county 
had  fallen  off,  due  to  short  leases  and  land  specula- 
tions. 

*  *  * 

The  recently  organized  Melrose  Township  Farm 
Improvement  Association  voted  to  affiliate  itself 
with  the  Adams  County,  111.,  Farm  Improvement 
Association.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  C.  F.  Mast;  vice-president,  Anton  Hoe- 
bing;  secretary-treasurer,- Albert  E.  Heckle. 

*  *  * 

.  Headquarters  of  farm  bureaus  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  report  that  laborers  were  never  so 
scarce  as  at  the  present  time.  The  war  is  blamed 
for  the  decrease  in  the  supply  of  available  help. 
Enormous  wages  offered  in  the  munitions  factories 
have  caused  men  to  turn  down  jobs  on  the  farms. 

*  *  * 

Farmers  of  Jackson  County,  Minn.,  are  becoming 
enthusiastic  over  dairying  in  that  county.  Recently 
a  party  of  farmers  wishing  to  buy  some  good  dairy 
stock  went  into  Wisconsin  with  this  County  Agent, 
A.  G.  Bovay,  and  purchased  a  carload  of  animals. 
Since  the  first  of  the  year  a  cow-testing  association 
has  been  organized  in  the  county. 

*  *  * 

Farmer  Township,  Ohio,  women  recently  organ- 
ized the  "Get  Together  Club."  This  is  the  first 
club  of  its  kind  in  Defiance  County.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen:  President,  Minnie  Ridenour, 
Hicksville;  vice-president,  Bertha  Dalrymple,  Hicks- 
ville;  treasurer,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Wilder,  Hicksville;  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  C.  O.  Burns,  Edgerton. 

*  *  * 

The  Percheron  Society  of  America  has  published 
"The  Percheron  Review"  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  horsemen  with  a  record  of  the  winning 
of  that  breed  at  the  various  State  fairs  and  exposi- 
tions. Besides  this,  there  are  numerous  articles 
on  the  draft  horse  business.  Copy  for  asking; 
Percheron  Society  of  America,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago^ 
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At  the  Business  End  of  the  Smith-Lever 

What  the  County  Agents  Are  Doing  to  Help  Farmers  Get  More  Money 


Send  Tenants  Farm  Papers 

REED  &  REED,  a  firm  of  attorneys  in  Okla- 
homa, have  offered  to  double  the  cash  value  of 
any  prizes  won  at  the  County  Fair  this  year  by 
any  of  their  thirty-nine  tenants,  according  to  a  re- 
port by  County  Agent  Ernest  Whitlock  of  Seminole 
County. 

The  firm  has  subscribed  for  an  Oklahoma  farm 
paper  to  be  sent  to  each  of  these  tenants.  The  ten- 
ants have  been  urged  to  cooperate  with  and  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  County  Agricultural  Agent.  This 
instance  is  one  of  many  that  reflects  a  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  owner  and  tenant  in  Okla- 
homa. The  tenant  problem  has  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  for  the  County  Agricultural  Agent, 
working  under  direction  of  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
College  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  practically  every  case  reported  by 
County  Agents  where  the  owners  have  tried  to  im- 
prove the  living  conditions  on  their  farms,  the  ten- 
ants have  met  them  half  way  and  the  results  have 
been  entirely  satisfactory- 
Pit  Silos  in  Arizona 

AL.  PASCHALL,  Farm  Adviser  for  Cochise- 
#   Santa  Cruz  Counties,  Arizona,  tells  of  an 
interesting    pit  silo   demonstration  which 
was  held  at  the  farm  of 


Coyner;  Price  County,  Griffith  Richards;  Rusk 
County,  Glen  M.  Householder;  Sawyer  County,  C.  P. 
West;  Taylor  County,  R.  A.  Kolb;  Vilas  County,  Os- 
car Gunderson;  Walworth  County,  Leslie  Oldham. 

Negro  County  Agents 

UP  TO  July  1, 1915,  the  Louisiana  Farm  Demon- 
stration Work  had  only  employed  one  negro 
Agent  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  work 
among  the  negroes.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  work  in  the  State,  however,  all  of  the  white 
Agents  have  had  some  negro  demonstrators,  and 
have  also  assisted  many  negro  tenant  farmers  thru 
the  white  demonstrators  who  were  their  landlords. 
The  successful  work  of  Agent  T.  J.  Jordan  (negro) 
in  Bienville  Parish  gave  good  grounds  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  work  among  negroes  by  negro 
Agents. 

Beginning  with  this  fiscal  year  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  Louisiana  State  University  set  aside 
a  portion  of  its  Smith-Lever  funds  for  negro  dem- 
onstration Agents.  The  supervision  is  under  the 
Farm  Demonstration  Work.  The  Southern  Univer- 
sity and  A.  and  M.  College  for  Negroes  is  cooperating 
closely  both  in  supervision  and  financially.  In  fact, 
the  president  is  district  Agent  for  negroes.  The 
idea  is  to  build  up  as  the  demand  requires  a  corps 
of  negro  Agents  who  will  occupy  the  same""rela- 
tionship  to  the  negro  college  as  the  white  Agents  do 


C.  B.  Emery  of  McAl- 
fater.  This  pit  silo, 
which  is  20  feet  deep  by 
10  feet  in  diameter, 
was  put  in  at  a  cash 
outlay  of  -$17.10,  and 
has  a  capacity  of  twen- 
ty-six tons.  At  the 
meeting  held  at  Mr. 
Emery's  farm  sixteen 
farmers  were  present 
and  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  Emery,  who  gave 
them  information  about 
silo  construction.  Twen- 
ty-two farmers  in  the 
Mount  View-McAlister 
district  have  said  that 
they  would  put  in  pit 
Bilos,  and  are  planning 
to  buy  a  carload  of  ce- 
ment for  this  purpose. 
The  two  live  farmers' 
organizations  in  this 
district  are  the  Mount 
View  Farm  Improve- 
ment Association  and 
the  McAlister  F.  I.  A. 
On  Easter  day  the  Mc- 
Alister F.  I.  A.  held  its 
annual  Easter  picnic  at 
Riley  Canyon,  with  160 
people  present. 

In  the  Salt  River  Val- 
ley County,  Farm  Ad- 
viser Armstrong  re- 
ports the  organization 
of  two  cow-testing  as- 
sociations which  were 
formed  with  the  help  of 
Prof.    G.    W.  Barnes, 

livestock  specialist,  U.  of  A.  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  and  W.  E.  Meyer,  Cow-testing  Association 
specialist,  Dairy  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  two  cow-testing  associations  are  the 
Arizona  Pioneer  Cooperative  Cow-testing  Association 
In  the  Fowler  district,  with  the  following  officers; 
F.  M.  Wilkinson,  president,  and  G.  R.  Kay,  secre- 
tary; and  the  Madison-Scottsdale  Cooperative  Cow- 
testing  Association,  with  the  following  officers: 
C.  D.  Coldwell,  president,  and  George  Cummings, 
secretary-treasurer.  These  two  associations  will 
put  on  yearly  test  nearly  1,000  cows.  t 

In  Upper  Wisconsin 

O.F  THE  sixteen  Wisconsin  counties  now  em- 
ploying agricultural  representatives  or  Farm- 
ers' Agents,  all  but  one — Walworth — are  In 
upper  Wisconsin.  But  two  more  counties  can  be 
supplied  with  men  this  year  and  applications  for  the 
service  have  already  been  made  by  several  up-State 
counties. 

The  counties  now  cooperating  with  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  employment  of  Agents  are: 

Ashland  County,  C.  B.  Post;  Barron  County,  R.  L. 
(!uff;  Douglas  County,  John  M.  Walz;  Eau  Claire 
Comity,  G.  R.  Ingalls;  Forest  County,  John  Swene- 
hart,  Jr.;  Langlade  County,  F.  G.  Swoboda;  Lincoln 
County,  A.  H.  Cole;  Oneida  County,  W.  D.  Juday; 
i'olk  County,  John  Klinka;  Portage  County,  J.  M. 


The  County  Ac«nt  Not  Only  Advises,  but  He  Show*  Whut  Good  Farmers  Their  Neighbors  Are 

to  the  Louisiana  State  University.  At  the  present 
time  the  four  negro  men  and  two  negro  women 
Agents  are  doing  demonstration  work  among  the 
adults  and  the  school  boys  and  girls,  working  in 
five  parishes.  The  parish  school  boards  and  super- 
intendents of  education  have  given  the  negro  work 
a  hearty  welcome  and  cordial  cooperation. 

A  Hen  in  the  Right  Pew 

C^OUNTY  AGENT  J.  M.  RAPP  of  Blaine  County, 
>  Oklahoma,  tells  in  one  of  his  weekly  field  re- 
ports of  a  "Get-Together  Club"  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Blaine  County. 

The  members  of  this  Club  have  originated  an 
idea,  he  writes,  for  raising  money  to  get  pews  for  a 
newly  built  church  in  their  community.  The  plan 
is  for  each  woman  to  give  a  hen  outright;  then  for 
seventeen  successive  Sundays  the  woman  gives  to 
the  church  pew  fund  the  money  she  gets  for  the 
eggs  her  hens  laid  on  Sunday.  The  best  any  one 
set  of  hens  has  d,one,  says  Mr.  Rapp,  is  to  lay  $1.50 
worth  of  Sunday  eggs  on  one  day. 

Feed  Shortage  in  Texas 

ROP  conditions  in  Texas  at  the  moment  are 
j  not  as  promising  for  food  and  feed  as  they 


c 


were  at  this  time  last  year.  The  five  District 
Agents  of  Farm  Demonstration  Work  of  the 
A.  and  M.  College  and  United  States  Department  of 


Agriculture  met  for  conference  at  College  Station 
recently.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  these 
men,  whose  districts  cover  all  parts  of  the  State, 
that  there  is  a  probability  of  a  short  feed  crop  this 
year.  One  fact  in  evidence  is  the  increased  acreage 
in  cotton  and  another  is  that  the  sentiment  for  feed 
crops  this  year  for  some  reason  is  not  as  strong  as 
last  year.  It  is  now  a  very  critical  period  with  the 
corn  crop.  The  stalk  is  small,  and  even  the  best 
cultivation  cannot  produce  a  maximum  crop.  Also 
weather  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  this 
spring  for  a  full  crop  of  corn.  Therefore,  the  ne- 
cessity arises  for  planting  peas,  sorghum,  peanuts 
and  June  corn  to  make  up  this  prospective  shortage 

County  Silo  Survey 

ALTHO  the  silo  is  a  great  feed  saver  every  year 
it  has  been  especially  valuable  in  preventing 
the  loss  of  soft  corn,  or  in  increasing  the  use- 
fulness of  the  drought-hurt  crops  of  the  last  few 
years.  This  is  one  of  the  many  conclusions  drawn 
by  I.  F.  Gillmor,  County  Agent  for  the  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Marion  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Mr.  Gillmor  believes  that  a  valuable  part  of  his  serv- 
ice to  the  people  whom  he  represents  is  to  find  out 
just  what  good  things  the  best  farmers  are  doing 
and  let  others  know  about  them.  Consequently  he 
made  a  careful  silo  survey  of  his  county,  in  which 

he  found  300  silos,  of 
which  118  are  wood 
stave,  29  solid  concrete, 
27  flooring  stave,  6  vit- 
rified tile,  6  concrete 
stave,  4  pit,  2  brick,  2 
concrete  block,  1  modi- 
fied gurler  and  1  stone. 

The  stone  silo  was 
the  first  one  built.  It 
was  erected  in  1893  and 
is  still  in  good  condi- 
tion, but,  aside  from 
this  one,  the  more  per- 
manent silos  were 
largely  built  in  1914. 
Prior  to  that  time,  the 
less  durable  materials 
had  been  used,  but  dur- 
ing 1914  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  silos  con- 
structed were  of  mate- 
rial other  than  wood,  21 
being  solid  concrete,  6 
cement  stave,  5  tile,  2 
concrete  block,  1  brick, 
and  4  pit.  Of  the  94 
silos  built  in  1914,  prior 
to  August  1,  all  were  of 
solid  concrete  and  75 
per  cent  of  all  the  silo 
owners  interviewed 
stated  that  if  they  were 
building  again,  their 
choice  would  be  solid 
concrete.  The  silo 
has  proved  itself  a  suc- 
cess under  Marion 
County  conditions,  and 
the  builders  have  decid- 
ed that  permanence  is 
now  the  important  con- 
sideration   and  they    have   planned  accordingly. 

The  vitrified  tile  silo  is  worth  careful  considera- 
tion wherever  the  tile  can  be  secured  cheaply  enough, 
Mr.  Gillmor  believes.  He  personally  watched  the  first 
silo  of  this  type  ever  constructed  and  has  seen  it 
many  times  since,  and,  altho  it  was  built  before  spe- 
cial silo  tile  could  be  secured  and  the  ordinary  four- 
cell  building  block,  8x8x16  inches,  was  used,  that 
silo  proved  satisfactory,  and  most  of  those  built 
since  have  followed  the  plans  prepared  by  the 
builder  of  this  original  tile  silo. 

The  pit  silo  has  the  advantage  of  a  very  low  first 
cost.  Two  of  those  in  Marion  County  are  fairly 
large  and  were  put  in  on  the  same  farm  as  an  ex- 
periment. The  others  are  much  similar,  one  of 
them  being  an  old  cistern,  holding  only  fifteen  tons. 
It  showed  the  owner  the  advantage  of  silos  so  clear- 
ly that  he  soon  decided  to  construct  a  large  con- 
crete silo.  The  owners  of  these  pit  silos  do  not  feel 
that  getting  the  silage  out  is  especially  difficult, 
altho  they  may  be  more  dangerous  because  the  gas 
which  they  collect  does  not  get  away  rapidly.  A 
frame  with  a  pulley  is  arranged  over  the  top  and 
the  silage  is  hoisted  in  a  large  galvanized  tub.  In 
case  of  the  large  pit  silos,  feed  boxes  were  huilt  over 
the  outer  portion  of  the  top  of  the  silo  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  box  formed  part  of  the  silo  roof  and 
the  silage  was  simply  dumped  on  the  edge  of  the 
silo,  which  did  much  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  to 

the  owner.  .  „ 

Continued  on  Page  472 
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Work  Bench 

PURPOSE — Every  farm  needs  a  shop  and  work 
bench  suitable  for  carpentry,  cabinet  making, 
and  all  kinds  of  repair  work.  Three  important 
points  in  its  construction  are  that  it  be  large,  heavy, 
and  strong.  The  height  of  the  bench  should  con- 
form to  the  height  of  the  workman,  and  it 
should  be  12  feet  long,  if  possible,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  shop.  It  should  be  as  wide 
as  possible,  and  yet  allow  the  men  to  reach  the 
tools  hanging  on  the  wall  above  the  bench,  and  it 
should  be  nailed  to  the  wall  to  insure  stability. 
Rough-sawed  lumber  from  a  common  sawmill 
will  do  admirably  for  this  bench.  In  fact,  the 
author  has  seen  old  bridge  planks,  and  sills  from 
an  old  house  made  into  good  benches.  This 
element  of  economy  should  not  be  overlooked  when 
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top.  Lay  first  top  plank  even  with  plank  B.  Lay 
and  nail  the  two  remaining  planks. 

Bore  holes  in  piece  No.  7,  in  bill  of  stock,  marked 
A  in  drawing.  Bore  these  in  line  with  holes  in  leg 
to  insure  proper  fitting  of  wooden  pins. 

Work  piece  No.  8,  or  vise  head,  to  dimensions 
given  in  drawing.  Use  hard  wood,  preferably  white 
oak,  for  this  vise  head. 

Make  the  thru  mortise  at  the  bottom.  Slide  end 
of  piece  A  thru  until  flush  with  outside  of  vise  head. 
Bore  a  %"  hole  in  the  center  thru  head  and  piece 
A,  and  fasten  with  a  hard  wood  pin.  Measure  down 
10"  from  the  upper  end  of  vise  head  and  bore  a 
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trees  and  lumber  are  growing  more  scarce  every 
day. 

MATERIAL— 

Four  pieces  I%"xl0"xl2'  oak  or  hard  pine. 

One  piece  2"x4"xl4'6". 

One  piece  %"xl0"xl0'. 

One  piece  %"xl2"x4\ 

One  piece  3"x4"x2'5%". 

One  1%"  vise  screw. 

A  number  of  10d.,  20d.  common  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 

(1)  Four  pieces  I%"xl0"xl2'  for  top. 

(2)  Four  pieces  2"x4"x2'4%"  for  legs. 

(3)  Two  pieces  2"x4"x2'4i4"  for  cross  pieces. 

(4)  One  piece  %"xl0"x2'4i4"  brace  for  legs  at 

vise  end. 

(5)  One  piece  %"x2"x2'7"  for  vise  brace. 

(6)  Two  pieces  %"x2"x2'll"  for  vise  brace. 

(7)  One  piece  7/8"x2%"x20"  for  vise  parts. 

(8)  One  piece  3"x4"x2'5%"  for  vise  head. 

The  bill  of  stock  for  the  drawer  may  be  made 
by  the  pupil. 

One  %"  oak  pin  3"  long. 
Two  y2"  oak  pegs,  4"  long. 

TOOLS — Saws,  planes,  hammer,  square,  T-bevel, 
try-square,  rule,  pencil,  gauge,  brace,  and  %", 
%",  and  extension  bits. 

DIRECTIONS  AND  ASSEMBLY— Cut  out  legs  and 
top  cross  pieces.  On  the  leg  that  is  to  be  directly 
under  the  vise  cut  a  thru  mortise  %"x2%".  Cut  this 
4%"  up  from  the  lower  end.  This  thru  mortise  is 
for  piece  marked  A  to  slide  thru.  Bore  two  %" 
holes  thru  this  leg  in  position  3hown  in  drawing. 
Cut  out  and  nail  at  upper  end  of  this  pair  of  legs 
piece  B  in-  drawing,  and  No.  4  in  bill  of  stock. 
Mark  out  and  cut  the  braces,  Nos.  5  and  6  in  bill 
of  stock,  and  nail  into  position.  These  braces  are 
used  to  support  the  vise,  the  other  pair  of  legs 
being  without  braces. 

Nail  plank  marked  B  onto  the  legs,  flush  with  the 


1VS"  hole  for  vise  screw  to  slip  thru. 

Fit  Yise  head  carefully  into  position  and  mark 
center  for  hole  on  piece  B.  Bore  this  hole  thru 
piece  B,  and  thru  leg.  Put  on  casting  marked  C  in 
the  drawing,  and  fit  vise  head  into  place. 

This  completes  the  vise,  unless  vise  handle  is  to 
be  made.  On  another  plate  a  full  drawing  for  a 
vise  handle  is  given.  The  vise  is  widened  by  shift- 
ing piece  A  and  also  turning  the  vise  screw  at  the 
upper  end. 

Bore  holes  on  the  sides  for  %"  pegs  to  hold 
the  longer  pieces  put  into  the  vise.  A  convenient 
drawer  may  be  put  into  the  end  of  the  bench  for 
small  tools. 

Row  of  Hen's  Nests 

PURPOSE— This  row  of  nests  will  be  most  con- 
venient for  every  place  where  poultry  is  raised, 
whether  in  small  or  large  flocks.   The  front  is 
opened  and  the  top  is  a  hinged  lid,  convenient  for 
gathering  eggs. 
MATERIAL— 

One  piece  %"xl4"xl2',  pine  or  redwood. 
One  piece  %"xl4"xl0'. 

Three  1%"  butt  hinges  and  a  number  of  8d.  com- 
mon nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— The  bill  of  stock  has  been 
left  for  the  pupil  to  make  out. 

TOOLS — Saw,  plane,  rule,  steel  square  and  ham- 
mer. 

DIRECTIONS— Cut  the  14"  board  into  lengths 
for  the  top  and  bottom,  front  piece,  and  door.  The 
other  board  will  make  the  remaining  pieces. 

ASSEMBLY— Nail  the  top  and  bottom  pieces  to 
the  end  pieces.  Place  and  nail  in  back  piece,  then 
the  division  pieces.  Nail  on  the  4"  front  piece, 
then  put  on  hinges  which  hold  the  trap  door  on 
top. 


For  a  Sitting  Hen's  Nest 

PURPOSE— This  nest  is  convenient  In  that  it  can 
be  moved  around  easily,  a  thing  necessary 
when  the  eggs  are  hatching.    It  is  also  easily 

cleaned. 

MATERIAL— 

One  piece  y8"xl2"x6'8". 

A  number  of  8d.  common  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK  AND  DIRECTIONS— The  pupil 
will  make  his  own  bill  of  stock  and  outline  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Frame  for  Hammock 

PURPOSE — This  convenient  frame  makes  it 
possible  to  hang  the  hammock  in  any  shady/ 
spot  in  the  yard,  on  the  porch  or  on  the  porch 
roof,  without  the  necessity  of  setting  posts  or 
using  trees.  In  smaller  proportions  this  ham- 
mock frame  is  most  convenient  to  use  in  the  house, 
for  a  baby's  or  a  small  child's  bed,  or  swinging 
hammock. 

MATERIAL— Yellow  pine  or  hemlock. 

Three   pieces  2"x4"xl2'. 
One  piece  4"x4"xl2'. 
One  piece  %"x4"xl6'. 

BILL  OF  STOCK — The  bill  of  stock  may  be 
made  out  by  the  pupil.  Material  may  be  saved 
by  carefully  laying  out  and  sawing  joints  so  that 
the  same  sawing  in  some  cases  will  make  the 

ends  for  two  pieces. 

TOOLS — Saw,  plane,  square,  pencil  and  ham- 
mer. 

DIRECTIONS— Saw  all  pieces  to  the  lengths 
shown  in  the  drawing.  Miter  the  lower  braces  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  the  long  side  being  2'10"  long. 
In  marking  out  the  angle  of  the  upper  braces  use 
7"  on  one  arm  of  the  square  and  12"  oh  the  other, 
and  the  reverse  to  get  the  angle  at  the  opposite 
end;  the  longest  edge  is  3'  8". 

ASSEMBLY— Nail  the  2x4s  forming  the  base  of 
the  frame  to  the  4x4s  forming  the  uprights  with 
16d.  nails.  Place  and  nail  the  2x4s  forming  the 
braces  to  the  uprights  with  lOd.  nails.  Nail  on 
the  horizontal  beam  with  16d.  nails,  and  lastly 
the  four  upper  braces  with  8d.  nails. 

Baby  Beef  Contest 

THE  Wisconsin  Livestock  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion is  conducting  a  Baby  Beef  contest  this 
year.  The  object  of  the  contest  is  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  beef  in  Wisconsin.  The  con- 
test is  open  to  all  boys  under  the  age  of  21.  The 
rules  of  the  contest  provide  that  the  calf  may 
be  a  pure-bred  or  grade  steer  or  heifer,  dropped  on 
or  after  Sept.  1,  1915,  and  that  it  may  belong  to  any 
one.  Entry  must  first  be  made  at  the  County  Fair. 
Every  boy  must  feed,  groom  and  break  his  own  calf. 
No  limit  is  set  on  the  amount  of  feed,  or  the  method 
of  feeding.  Each  contestant  is  required  to  keep  a 
brief  feeding  record  on  blanks  provided  for  that 
purpose.  In  cooperation  with  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  a 
final  round-up  Baby  Beef  Show  will  be  held  in  the 
stock  pavilion  at  Madison,  NOv.  22  and  23,  1916. 
Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  the  winners. 


"If  I  had  my  work  to  do  over  again,  I  would  test 
my  seed  corn  because  I  think  it  pays.  You  get  a 
better  stand.  I  have  learned  that  it  pays  to  test  the 
seed  corn." — Willis  Runion,  Iowa. 
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Michigan's  Canning  Champion 


H 


report  and 
low: 


ELEN  DENNING 
of  Hillsdale 
County  is  State 
champion  of  the  Michi- 
gan Girls'  Canning 
Clubs.  The  new  cham- 
pion put  up  fifty-four 
quarts  of  preserves 
from  fruits  grown  in 
her  own  home  garden 
and  orchard.  The  total 
value  of  the  canned 
fruits  was  $11.20. 

The  fifty-four  quarts 
of  fruit  were  exhibited 
at  the  Hillsdale  County 
Fair  and  received  first 
prize  on  currants,  cher- 
ries, beet  greens  and 
raspberries,  and  second 
prize  on  beans.  The 
story  written  by  the  new  champion  fol- 


Hcieii  Denning 


PRODUCTS  CANNED 


Corn   

Beans   

Beet  greens. 

Plums   

Cherries  . . . 

Grapes   

Currants  . .  . 
Peaches   . . . 

Pears   

Crab  apples. 
Raspberries 
Peas   


Totals 


Quarts 
4 
3 

7?i 

6 

8% 

2 

4 

6 

4 

2 

4 

3 

54 


Value 
$  1.00 
.75 
1.50 
1.20 
1.70 
.40 
.80 
1.20 
.80 
.30 
.80 
.75 

$11.20 


Lyon  Is  a  Bear! 


"How  I  Did  My  Canning" 

"The  reason  why  I  entered  the  Canning  Club  is 
that  I  am  interested  in  the  care  of  fruits  and  can- 
ning. The  fruits  which  I  have  canned  were  all 
grown  in  my  home  garden  and  orchard. 
I  "I  had  very  good  luck  with  my  fruit  except  the 
'  peas.  I  followed  the  directions  in  instruction  book. 
They  were  picked  on  the  same  day  and  all  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Club  complained  because 
there  was  suclw  a  large  space  left  above  the  fruit 
after  cooking,  but  mine  did  not  do  this.  I  packed 
them  real  tight  before  cooking  and  at  the  end  they 
looked  as  tho  the  fresh  fruit  had  been  dropped  in 
sirup.  The  vegetables  were  nice,  too.  I  have 
opened  one  can  of  the  beans,  which  were  as  nice 
as  tho  they  had  been,  freshly  -gathered. 

"In  the  instruction  book  it  didn't  say  anything 
about  canning  grapes,  but  just  to  experiment  I  used 
the  recipes  for  canning  sour  fruits,  such  as  cherries 
and  currants.  They  have  kept  nicely  and  look  just 
as  they  did  before  canning. 

"Out  of  the  fifty-four  quarts  I  exhibited  twelve 
quarts — two  of  a  kind,  which  were  beet  greens,  cur- 
rants, cherries,  plums,  beans  and  raspberries.  They 
were  exhibited  at  the  Hillsdale  Fair.  I  received  first 
prize  on  currants,  cherries,  beet  greens  and  rasp- 
berries, and  second  prize  on  beans." — G.  H.  D. 

Club  Boys  Have  Baseball  Team 

ALL  of  the  boys  In  the  Gutches  Grove  Boys' 
Corn,  Pig  and  Potato  Clubs  had  a  meeting  in 
the  Long  Prairie  high  school  Saturday,  May 
13,  to  talk  over  the  plans  for  the  coming  season's 
work.  Mr.  Doeschuk,  the  agricultural  instructor 
of  the  high  school,  had  some  corn  for  us  to  judge. 
There  were  three  samples  of  corn  of  ten  ears  each. 
Th':re  was  a  perfect  score  of  330  points,  and  we 
boys  scored  the  corn.  The  highest  score  was  230 
points  by  Henry  Stumpf;  second  Harry  King  220 
points. 

We  had  a  fine  meeting.  We  organized  a  base- 
ball team  and  hope  to  have  a  good  one.  There  are 
thirteen  in  our  Club. 

In  our  Club  we  have  the  champion  pig  grower 
of  the  State  and  also  the  north  central  section  corn 
champion.  We  are  holding  regular  meetings  once 
a  month.  We  are  working  hard  and  hope  to  make 
a  good  record. — Floyd  Bemis,  Secretary,  Gutches 
Grove  Corn  Club,  Minnesota. 

Nebraska  Junior  Short  Course 

THE  annual  State  junior  Short  Course  in  agri- 
culture was  held  at  the  University  Farm, 
Lincoln,  June  5  to  9  inclusive.  Any  boy  or 
girl  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21  could 
enroll.  Instructions  were  offered  to  the  boys  on 
soils,  crops,  and  manual  training.  Instructions  for 
the  girls  consisted  of  lessons  on  food,  clothing, 
and  house  furnishing.  The  girls  were  cared  for 
at  the  Home  Economic  building  at  the  University 
Farm  and  the  boys  In  homes  near  the  farm.  The 
'•xpenses  at  Lincoln  during  the  week  need  not  ex- 
ceed $4.  For  further  information,  write  to  the  Ex- 
taurion  Service,  University  Farm,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


THE  club  boys  and  girls  of  Lyon  County  and 
their  efficient  leaders  may  justly  boast  of 
their  resourcefulness,  alertness,  and  ef- 
ficiency, for  out  of  $500  which  was  given  away  in 
prizes  at  the  Kansas  State  contest  at  Manhattan  the 
Lyon  County  delegation  carried  home  $71.50,  which 
amount  was  paid  in.  twenty-seven  different  prizes 
won  by  the  boys  and  girls  under  the  leadership 
of  H.  L.  Popenoe,  County  Agent.  Such  records  as 
these  speak  volumes  of  facts  for  the  club  work 
which  is  being  done  in  that  county,  and  the  moral 
value  of  the  sweeping  victory  cannot  be  measured 
by  immediate  effects,  for  it  will  be  shown  in  deeds 
during  this  coming  year. 

John  Frank  Davies  won  the  first  prize  of  $10  for 
receiving  the  highest  point  in  yield,  record  and 
story  of  his  experience  as  contestant,  profit,  and 
exhibition  of  ten  ears  of  yellow  dent  eorn  from  his 
prize  acre. 

Hattie  McKinley  won  two  prizes.  She  captured 
the  first  prize  of  $5  for  having  designed  and  made 
the  best  and  cheapest  one-piece  house  or  work 
dress  among  the  State  contestants.  She  also  re- 
ceived the  third  prize  of  $3  in  the  tomato  contest. 

Cecil  Paine  won  three  different  prizes.  The 
first  prize  of  $5  she  won  for  making  the  best  sewing 
apron.  She  received  a  second  prize  of  $1.50  in 
apple  judging,  and  a  third  prize  of  $1  in  the  potato 
contest. 

Victor  Hurt  perhaps  made  the  most  remarkable 
record,  even  tho  the  sum  of  his  prize  was  not  very 
large.  He  received  the  first  prize  of  $5  for  having 
raised  the  best  and  most  economically  fed  pig 
among  the  State  contestants. . 

He  took  a  pig  from  among  his  father's  pigs  and 
with  careful  feeding  he  made  it  weigh  308  pounds 
at  the  end  of  the  contest,  while  his  father's  pigs 
from  the  same  litter  tipped  the  scales  at  193 
pounds.  Young  Hurt's  pig  cost  him  only  2%  cents 
per  pound  live  weight. 

Even  tho  Laura  Darr  received  the  fifth  prize  of 
$1  in  the  pig-feeding  contest,  her  record  was  no 
less  remarkable '  than  that  of  young  Hurt.  This 
little  girl  raised  four  pigs  and  devised  a  scheme 
of  her  own,  for  weighing  the  pigs  every  week. 

Alice  Day  won  the  first  prize  of  $2.50  in  the  apple 
judging  contest. 

The  second  prize  of  $4  in  pig  raising  went  to 
Perkins  Williams,  while  Orville  Caldwell  of  Em- 
poria captured  the  third  premium. 

Margaret  Bond  received  $1.50  for  having  won 
the  second  place  in  the  nail  driving  contest  for 
girls,  and  $3  as  the  second  prize  in  cake  baking. 
In  this  she  was  followed  by  Mabel  Dunlap,  who  was 
given  $2,  as  third  prize. 

Gladys  Stevenson  won  the  third  prize  of  $2  in 
the  muffin  contest. 

The  other  prize  winners  were:  Paul  Curtis  Jones, 
fifth  prize  of  $1  in  the  poultry  contest;  Elba  Hin- 
sliaw,  third  prize  in  the  bread  exhibition;  Mabel 
Cross,  second  prize  in  cake  exhibition;  Flora  Chan- 
dler, third  prize  of  $1  in  cake  exhibition;  Madge 


Orville  Caldwell 

Slater,  first  prize  of  $3  in  the  jelly  exhibition,  and 
$4  for  second  prize  in  canned  fruit.  Frances  Sielert 
won  third  prize  of  $1  in  the  cookie  exhibition. 

Clarence  Gladfelter  won  the  first  prize  of  $2.50  in 
the  rope-splicing  contest,  Dearald  Schultz  second 
prize  of  $1.50  in  the  same  contest,  and  Teddy 
Ptacek  received  the  third  prize  of  $1  in  the  rope- 
splicing  contest. 

Bessie  Empson  won  the  fourth  prize  of  $2  in  the 
tomato  contest. 


Miss  HiK'hel  S|M*2iM,  >\  ho 
Was  First  in  the  \<>ri!i 
Carolina  i«15  I'ig  Club 
Contest 


Another  Champ.  Pi  or  Club  d'rl 

MISS  RACHEL 
SPEAS  of  For- 
syth County, 
North  Carolina,  is  not 
only  the  sweepstake 
champion  pork  produc- 
er in  the  1915  Pig  Club 
contest  in  her  State, 
but  her  pure-bred  Tarn- 
worth  sow  won  first 
prizes  in  three  County 
Fairs  and  at  the  State 
Fair.  She  purchased  a 
thirty-two-pound  pig 
for  $10;  she  used  $16.92 
worth  of  feed,  pastur- 
age and  labor  in  pro- 
ducing the  prize  win- 
ner. The  assessors 
placed  a  valuation  of 
$50  on  the  finished 
product. 

Miss  Rachel  joined  the 
Boys'  Pig  Club  in  the 
spring  of  1915.  Her  story  as  to  methods  of  caring 
for  the  pig  contains  information  that  may  be  help- 
ful to  aspiring  Pig  Club  members: 

"For  the  first  few  weeks  the  pig  was  kept  in  a 
small  pen  and  was  fed  on  milk  only.  Shortly  she 
was  permitted  free  range  among  crops  of  clover, 
grass  and  oats.  Slops  from  the  kitchen  furnished 
the  balanced  ration. 

"When  Mabel,  as  the  pig  was  called,  became  large 
enough  to  be  destructive  to  growing  crops  she  was 
placed  in  a  pasture.  One  gallon  of  slops  mixed 
with  one  pound  of  ground  grain,  fed  three  times  a 
day,  a  drink  of  fresh  water,  several  stalks  of  green 
corn  and  a' bundle  of  new-mown  hay,  constituted  the 
daily  ration.  Waste  products  from  the  tomato  can- 
nery and  scraps  of  foodstuffs  from  the  farm  mate- 
rially reduced  the  cost  of  production  of  the  hog. 
Shelled  corn  was  added  to  the  bill  of  fare  as  the  hog 
grew  into  exhibition  proportions." 

Miss  Rachel  is  using  her  pig  money  toward  pay- 
ing for  a  year's  course  in  home  economics  in  an  in- 
dustrial college  for  girls.— S.  R.  Winters. 

Badger  Boy  Farmers  Meet 

HOPEFUL"  farmers  and  future  homemakers, 
to  the  number  of  about  100,  who  have 
secured  scholarships  in  local  agricultural 
and  home  economic  contests,  recently  attended 
a  Short  Course  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  June  19-23. 

Altho  held  primarily  for  the  contest  winners  the 
course  is  open  to  any  Wisconsin  boy  or  girl  be- 
tween 10  and  18  years  of  age.  The  work  is  in 
charge  of  T.  L.  Bewick,  State  Supervisor  of  Young 
People's  Agricultural  Club  work  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Kelley,  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

The  program  for  the  boys  included  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  such  as  corn  culture,  care  of  calves, 
growing  prize  pigs,  bee-keeping,  growing  pedigree 
grains  and  forage  crops,  killing  weeds,  and  even 
trying  rope  knots  and  making  splices. 

The  girls  were  instructed  in  bread-making, 
sewing,  foods  and  their  values,  gardening,  and  can- 
ning. Get  together  sessions  for  both  boys  and 
girls  were  held,  enlivened  by  chorus  singing  and 
moving  pictures. 

Four- Year  Average  102.58  Bu. 

FOUR  years  of  successful  Corn  Club  work,  with 
an  average  yield  of  102.58  bushels  per  acre 
each  year,  is  the  record  of  Willie  Wardlaw 
of  Red  River  Parish,  Louisiana.  This  is  the  most 
consistent  of  all  the  records  of  junior  work  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Extension  Division  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University. 

Wardlaw's  yield  for  1915  was  115.35  bushels, 
produced  at  a  cost  of  16  cents  a  bushel.  He  uses 
a  prolific  variety  of  seed  and  has  practiced  careful 
seed  selection  for  several  years. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  cash  prizes  awarded 
him  for  his  exhibits  at  the  Louisiana  State  Fair, 
Wardlaw  has  won  two  scholarships  at  the  Winter 
Short  Course  of  Louisiana  State  University,  and 
has  also  attended  the  State  Fair  Encampment 
School  for  Club  members  two  years. 

Florida  Girl  Shipping  Tomatoes 

MISS  AGNES  E.  HARRIS,  assistant  State 
Agent  in  charge  of  Girls'  Clubs  for  the  State 
College  for  Women  and  the  University  of 
Florida,  reports  that  one  Dade  County  girl  has 
shipped  seventy-two  crates  of  tomatoes  from  her 
tenth  of  an  acre  plot.  She  will  can  the  rest  of  the 
crop. 

"I  think  the  Club  work  is  ^  good  thing  in  a  good 
many  ways.    It  helps  to  mak e  you  a  be  ter  c or n 
raiser  and  in  that  way  you  can  make  more  monej. 
—Roland  Cutshall,  Iowa. 
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Wealth  From  Waste 

EFFICIENCY  of  any  industry  or  business  may 
largely  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
by-products  are  utilized.  That  word  by-prod- 
uct means  a  thing  which  is  obtained  in  the  process 
of  manufacturing  something  else.  For  instance,  ma- 
nure is  a  by-product  obtained  in  the  production  of 
milk  or  beef;  and  the  efficiency  of  a  farm  business 
may  be  measured  pretty  accurately  by  the  way  in 
which  this  by-product  is  utilized. 

It  often  happens  that  whether  a  business  ren- 
ders a  profit  or  a  loss  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  by-products  are  saved  and  put  to  use.  It  is 
claimed  that  many  meat-packing  businesses  would 
not  pay  a  profit  to  their  owners  if  it  were  not  for 
the  money  made  out  of  the  by-products.  Many  of 
us  know  farmers  who  have  lost  money  because  they 
failed  to  use  the  manure  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner possible. 

Many  important  manufactured  products  which  we 
find  common  in  the  stores  and  homes  today  were 
one  time  let  go  to  waste  as  unutilized  by-products 
of  some  factory  or  business.  Gasoline  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  a  by-product  which  was  a  burden  on 
the  hands  of  the  refiners  of  kerosene,  who  dumped 
it  into  the  streams  until  prevented  by  law  from  do- 
ing so.  And  now  we  learn  that  a  thing  which  was 
once  a  nuisance  as  well  as  a  wasted  by-product  may 
go  further  than  anything  else  toward  the  solution 
of  our  problem  of  where  to  get  potash  without  de- 
pending on  other  nations  for  it,  as  we  have  depend- 
ed upon  Germany  in  the  past. 

The  dust  occurring  in  cement  mills  and  blast 
furnaces  has  been  found  to  be  rich  in  potash  of  a 
quality  which  makes  it  available  as  fertilizer.  And 
now  some  of  the  more  progressive  mills  are  saving 
their  dust  and  making  money  out  of  it.  And  be- 
cause of  the  value  of  this  dust  it  will  now  pay  to 
use  certain  grades  of  raw  materials  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cement  and  iron  which  formerly  cost 
more  to  handle  than  the  product  was  worth. 
Thank  God  for  by-products! 

Good  Reading  Often  Neglected 

OFTEN  we  neglect  or  overlook  some  of  the 
very  best  reading  which  is  contained  in  the 
magazines  and  papers  which  come  into  our 
homes.  That  reading  is  contained  in  the  advertis- 
ing columns  instead  of  the  editorial  or  "reading" 
columns.  Let  us  see  why  we  should  not  neglect 
reading  the  advertisements: 

The  latest  developments  in  the  industrial  world, 
the  things  which  are  of  use  to  us  in  the  conduct  of 
our  business,  are  described  in  these  advertising 
columns.  The  things  which  the  advertiser  says 
about  his  goods  are  true,  for  he  knows  that  if  they 
are  not  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  say  them  in  his 
advertisements.  He  says  things  about  them  which 
cannot  be  said  in  any  other  part  of  the  publication, 
even  tho  they  are  true. 

We  cannot  describe  an  article  in  our  reading  col- 
umns and  say  that  this  type  is  better  than  some 
other  type  of  the  same  thing.  They  are  both  good, 
and  worth  the  money  asked  for  them,  or  we  would 
not  let.  them  he  advertised  in  our  magazine;  but  for 
us  to  say  that  one  is  hotter  than  the  other,  and  tell 
why,  would  be  showing  an  unfair  favoritism  to  it- 
this  comparison  must  be  made  by  the  advertisers 
themselves. 

These  advertisements  often  contain  facts  which 
will  be  a  great  help  to  you  in  carrying  on  your 
business.  Often  you  learn  of  a  new  tool  which  will 
greatly  decrease  the  cost  of  doing  something.  Or 
you  may  learn  of  a  better  way  of  doing  something, 
or  even  learn  to  do  something  which  you  never  did 


before,  but  which  will  help  you  in  your  work  by 

doing  it 

Read  the  advertisements  just  as  religiously  as 
•you  read  the  rest  of  The  Farming  Business. 

Where  the  Money  Is 

HERE  is  a  little  thought  well  worth  thinking 
over.  It  illustrates  the  necessity  of  producers 
getting  together  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  marketing  of  their  products.  It  shows  that  a 
marked  increase  in  the  annual  net  income  of  the 
average  farm  business  can  be  made  by  the 
proper  organization  and  combination  of  cooperative 
market  associations. 

In  a  suit  of  all-wool  clothing  for  an  average  man, 
consisting  of  coat,  vest  and  two  pairs  of  pants, 
there  used  to  be  around  about  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  pure  wool  fiber.  Since  prices  of  manu- 
factured articles  started  on  their  wild  rampage  two 
years  ago,  the  price  of  that  suit  to  the  man  who 
wears  it  has  gone  up  about  $5.  That  advance  may 
be  in  the  form  of  an  actual  increase  in  the  retail 
list  price,  or  it  may  be  partly  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
crease in  the  weight  of  the  cloth  used  in  its  manu- 
facture, or  it  may  be  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fiber  used  in  its  manufacture  and  the  pro- 
portion of  new  wool  fiber  to  second-hand  fiber,  or  it 
may  be  due  to  a  combination  of  these. 

Now,  this  is  what  happened  to  the  price  of  the 
farmers'  wool  which  is  used  in  making  that  suit  of 
clothes:  The  price  which  the  farmer  actually  gets 
for  his  wool  has  gone  up  an  average  of  approxi; 
mately  10  cents  a  pound.  It  takes  something  like 
two  and  one-half  pounds  of  raw,  unwashed  wool  to 
make  one  pound  of  clean  wool  fiber  ready  for  the 
spinners.  So  that,  whereas  the  price  the  purchaser 
pays  for  his  suit  of  clothes  has  gone  up  $5,  the  price 
which  the  farmer  gets  for  the  wool  used  in  it — 
providing  it  were  all  new  wool  fiber,  which  it  is  not 
— has  increased  only  about  75  cents.  The  other 
$4.25  has  been  distributed  along  the  line  at  various 
points  where  the  wool  stops  on  its  way  from  the 
sheep's  back  to  the  back  of  the  city  man  or  farmer 
who  buys  the  suit  to  wear.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
send  the  wool  over  a  more  direct  route,  by  coopera- 
tion. 

Let's  Try  the  Doctor 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  gives  us  a  good  example 
to  follow  at  this  time,  whether  we  believe  in 
the  teachings  of  that  religion  or  not.    It  is  a 
teaching  which  applies  to  the  cure  of  physical  ills 
as  taught  by  them,  but  which  might  be  applied 
with  equal  logic  to  national  ills. 

To  put  it  into  our  own  words,  the  teaching  is 
something  like  this:  What  human  beings  think  of 
as  disease  and  bodily  ills  are  simply  manifestations 
of  wrong  thinking;  if  a  person  so  afflicted  will  only 
quit  his  wrong  thinking  and  think  right  he  will 
find  that  the  disease  or  bodily  ill  will  have  disap- 
peared; the  services  of  a  physician  or  a  surgeon 
are  not  necessary  if  you  will  only  think  right.  But 
they  realize,  they  say,  that  often  new  followers  of 
their  religion  may  not  have  learned  to  think  suf- 
ficiently properly  to  drive  away  these  diseases  and 
ills  resulting  from  wrong  thinking;  and  in  such 
cases  they  advise  a  reversion  to  old-fashioned 
methods  and  calling  in  a  doctor  to  do  with  his  old- 
fashioned  and  regrettably  improper  methods  what 
they  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  thru  a  proc- 
ess of  pure  thinking. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  principle  to  our  own  na- 
tional and  international  ills  or  difficulties.  It  may 
be  entirely  possible  by  means  of  correcting  national 
processes  of  thought  to  solve  all  international  dif- 
ficulties and  disagreements.  But  nations  are  still 
so  much  of  the  earth,  earthy,  that  they  cannot  rise 
sufficiently  clear  of  their  material  selves  and  ways 
into  the  realms  of  pure  thought,  to  solve  their 
troubles  without  occasionally  resorting  to  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  knock  down  and,  drag  out. 
Sometimes  they  are  able  to  do  it  the  new  way— 
which  is  most  assuredly  the  better  way — but  some- 
times the  trouble  is  so  great  and  their  ability  in 
pure  thought  so  weak  that  they  find  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  fighting 
it  out. 

And  then  it  is  the  nation  which  is  the  best  pre- 
pared and  with  the  greatest  ability  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned methods  which  wins  out.    The  moral  is — be 

prepared. 

Russian  Prohibition  Experience 

THE  most  extensive  experiment  in  prohibition 
Which  has  ever  been  made  in  the  history  of 
the  world  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Russian  government.  As  a  nation  they  have  been 
noted  as  greater  drinkers  of  strong  alcoholic 
liquors  than  even  America,  which  has  an  unen- 
viable reputation  for  its  ability  to  consume  "hard, 
red  liquor."  Early  in  the  history  of  the  war  a  royal 
edict  was  issued  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 
This  edict  has  been  in  effect  long  enough  now  to 
give  a  fair  idea  of  its  effectiveness  and  value. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  certain  amount  of  illicit 
sale  has  taken  place;  but  this  will  not  exceed  4  per 
cent  of  tho  old  annual  sales.    Drunken  persons  are 


so  rare  a  sight  as  to  be  a  great  curiosity,  and  to 

cause  people  to  wonder  "where  they  got  It."  The 
demand  for  amusement  formerly  supplied  by  alco- 
hol is  now  being  supplied  by  moving  picture  shows 
and  community  amusement  centers. 

One  of  the  greatest  results  is  noticed  in  the  in- 
dustrial efficiency  of  the  people.  •  One  factory  em- 
ploying 1,000  men  reports  that  in  1914  during  three 
months  600  man-days  were  lost  due  to  absence  of 
employes.  For  the  same  months  of  1916  this  was 
reduced  to  49  for  the  same  number  of  employes. 
One  prominent  investigator  states  that  the  peasant 
feels  thankful  that  the  government  has  taken  from 
him  a  temptation  which  he  was  not  able  to  with- 
stand of  his  own  strength;  as  a  result,  he  is  earn- 
ing more  money  than  ever  before,  he  is  saving  more 
money  and  is  living  better  and  happier;  incidentally 
he  does  not  beat  his  wife  up  as  much  as  he  did  in 
the  old  drinking  days. 

The  Russian  nation  likes  prohibition  so  much 
that  the  national  legislature  is  seriously  consider- 
ing a  measure  to  make  prohibition  perpetual. 

Proven  Patriotism 

MOBILIZATION  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
various  States  has  shown  the  stuff  of  which 
our  patriotism  is  made.  The  men  who  al- 
ready belonged  to  the  Guard,  with  but  very  few 
isolated  instances,  responded  instantly  to  the  call 
for  service.  Their  wives,  sweethearts  and  families 
sent  them  forth  with  the  admonition*  to  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  love  they  gave  them.  They 
did  it  with  full  knowledge  that  "they  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait." 

The  bulk  of  the  members  of  these  Guard  regi- 
ments are  employes  in  shops,  factories  and  offices; 
men  who  were  not  only  making  a  physical  sacrifice 
in  braving  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  service  in 
field  or  camp,  but  whose  families  were  facing  the 
hardship  of  curtailed  and  possibly  discontinued  In- 
comes. It  is  here  that  many  of  the  larger  employ- 
ers of  labor,  as  well  as  smaller  employers,  have 
demonstrated  that  their  patriotism  is  no  less  real 
than  that  of  the  men  who  have  shouldered  their 
arms.  Some  of  these  employers  have  said,  "so  long 
as  you  serve  in  answer  to  this  call  we  will  continue 
to  pay  your  regular  wage  to  your  family  Just  the 
same  as  tho  you  were  here  working  fof  us,  for  in 
serving  your  country  and  ours  you  are  serving  us." 
Others  have  said  they  will  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween Army  pay  and  the  wage  these  men  were  re- 
ceiving from  them  so  there  will  be  no  decrease  in 
family  income.  Less  liberal,  but  still  patriotic,  are 
others  who  have  said  they  will  see  that  no  one  de- 
pendent on  one  of  their  Guardsman  employes  will 
suffer  want  or  privation  so  long  as  his  military 
service  shall  last. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  not  dead.  The  great 
mass  of  our  people  believe  fervently  in  maintaining 
the  right,  honor  and  dignity  of  our  country  and  our 
countrymen  whenever  and  wherever  they  may  be 
assailed,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  their  own  lives 
to  maintain  it.  This  spirit  is  absolutely  essential 
that  a  nation  may  have  everlasting  life.  When  the 
people  have  lost  that  spirit,  a  nation  dies;  its  peo- 
ple are  absorbed  into  other  and  more  virile  nations, 
or  actually  die  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  events  of  the  past  two  years  have  shown  to 
us  the  condition  to  which  our  national  lethargy 
brought  us.  We  are  now  entering  upon  a  national 
regeneration,  a  moral  and  spiritual  revival  or  awak- 
ening to  what  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other 
as  citizens  of  this  country.  The  past  two  weeks 
have  shown  that  our  sense  of  patriotism  was  not 
dead,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  ultra- 
pacifists  to  kill  it  with  the  chloroform  of  "peace-at- 
any-price,"  but  that  it  was  only  sleeping  as  the 
result  of  a  sleeping-draught  of  inaction. 

Even  tho  we  may  be  forced  into  a  war  with 
Mexico,  which  may  have  been  done  even  before 
this  is  read,  this  nation  will  be  stronger,  more 
virile  and  more  united  as  the  result  of  this  awak- 
ening of  patriotism  than  it  would  have  been  had 
we  been  permitted  to  continue  asleep. 

Youngsters 

YOUNGSTERS  are  the  foundation  of  the  farms 
of  the  future ;  without  them  '  farms  would 
cease  to  exist  in  a  very  few  short  years.  Take 
■"good  care  of  the  young  animals,  from  the  baby 
chicks  to  the  baby  horses.  Feed  them  and  shelter 
them  with  care  and  good  judgment.  As  they  grow 
toward  maturity  train  them  patiently  for  the  use 
which  is  to  be  made  of  them  on  your  farm;  and 
not  the  least  of  this  training  is  to  teach  them  not 
to  be  afraid  of  you,  that  you  are  their  friend  as  well 
as  their  master. 

Take  as  good  care  of  the  youngsters  which  sleep 
in  your  house  as  you  do  of  those  which  sleep  in 
your  barns.  Feed  them  just  as  carefully  according 
to  their  age  and  their -needs.  See  that  they  are  not 
set  to  work  any  younger  according  to  their  abilities 
than  are  the  colts,  so  their  growth  will  not  be  ham- 
pered. Train  them  as  they  grow  up,  so  they  will 
be  good  farmers.  Be  kind  to  them  and  teach  them 
to  love  and  be  kind  to  the  animals  as  well  as  to  other 
human  beings.  In  looking  out  for  their  future  you 
are  looking  out  for  your  own. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


HOGS  are  at  it  again.  After  going  down  around 
$9.50,  at  which  mark  they  were  expected  to 
remain  for  some  time  because  of  the  poor 
quality,  they  fooled  the  dopsters,  and  instead  of 
trudging  along,  took  a  spurt  that  landed  the  top 
hogs  for  the  week  at  the  $10.15  mark.  And  it  wasn't 
until  almost  the  end  of  the  week  that  the  final  jump 
was  made.  The  closing  day  of  the  week  brought  a 
large  sun  of  hogs  and  a  market  that  was  up  to  35 
cents  lower.  The  top,  $9.95,  was  20  cents  lower 
than  the  high  time,  but  the  market  was  in  good  con- 
dition at  the  cessation  of  .operations.  It  is  within 
striking  distance  of  the  10-cent  mark,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  regain  some  of  the  lost  price  if  the  re- 
ceipts are  small  for  a  few  days.  Small  receipts, 
however,  are  not  likely,  for  the  farmers  always 
ship  when  the  market  breaks.  The  receipts  for  the 
week  were  the  third  smallest  since  October,  which 
accounts  for  the  fireworks  in  the  middle  of  the 
week's  session.  Starting  the  week  at  $9.60,  the 
market  made  daily  gains  of  a  dime  until  the  $10.10 
mark  was  reached.  The  next  day  brought  a  nickle 
higher  to  the  top  price,  making  it  $10.15. 

The  week-end  run  was  the  largest  in  four  weeks, 
and  coupled  with  this  fact  was  the  direct  receipts 
of  the  packers,  which  amounted  to  1.500.  While  the 
receipts  have  been  comparatively  small,  the  esti- 
mated average  weight  at  226  pounds  was  four 
pounds  heavier  than  the  previous  week  and  the 
heaviest  since  last  October.  The  average  for  a  year 
ago  was  229  pounds  and  two  years  ago  227  pounds. 
The  average  price  of  hogs  for  the  week  was  $9.75. 
This  mark  is  the  highest  on  record  for  June,  and  as 
compared  with  $9.35  a  week  ago  and  $7.45  the  cor- 
responding week  last  year. 

TRADE  in  horses  is  In  the  midsummer  rut 
after  a  good  winter  and  spring  trade,  and 
business  had  been  the  slowest  ever  experi- 
enced within  the  last  few  weeks.  tMty  buyers  have 
been  slow  to  take  hold;  in  fact,  they  are  not  very 
active  at  all.  Even  the  receipts  fell  off,  but  the 
demand  was  not  of  sufficient  volume  to  affect  any 
Increase  in  price  from  the  low  levels  of  recent  days. 
Army  buyers  last  week  were  inactive,  due  to  the 
lack  of  transportation  facilities.  They,  however,  are 
planning  to  make  good  purchases  in  the  coming 
week  if  the  transportation  can  be  had  to  get  the 
horses  to  the  firing  line.  It  is  only  recently  that 
they  advertised  for  thousands  of  horses  in  an  ef- 
fort to  stimulate  the  receipts  of  horses  that  would 
pass  the  inspection.  The  commission  merchants 
who  have  the  contracts  to  furnish  the  animals  of- 
fered unlimited  demand  for  all  horses  that  were  of 
military  size,  weight  and  style.  It  will  take  a  large 
number  of  horses  to  fill  the  orders  the  army  In- 
spectors have  received  from  England  and  France. 
Prices  of  horses  follow: 

Poor  Choice 
to  good.      to  extra. 

Drafters,   5  to   8   years  old, 

'    1550  to  1750  lbs  $185@200  $240@285 

Loggers    165<g>185  200@225 

Feeders  (extra  weights)   125@165  200@240 

Drivers  100@135  180@200 

Saddlers    75@150  175@300 

Western,  branded   25@50  65@100 

Farm  chunks    60@140  165@200 

Express    (full    aged,  sound), 

1350  to  1450  lbs   75@175  200@210 

Wagon    (good,    sound),  1250 

to  1350  lbs   75@150  165@200 

GRAIN  prices,  especially  wheat,  have  reached 
the  low  points  of  the  month.  Wheat  sold  for 
a  fraction  over  a  dollar  at  the  close  of  the 
week,  and  it  began  to  look  as  tho  the  prediction  in 
this  column  some  time  ago  that  wheat  would  sell 
at  $1  a  bushel  would  come  true.  Corn  has  been 
trudging  along,  fluctuating  slightly,  one  way  and 
then  the  other,  with  the  result  that  the  close  was 
almost  like  the  close  of  last  week.  The  price  of 
wheat  is  the  lowest  since  November  of  last  year. 
The  lack  of  export  demand  is  in  a  large  measure 
the  cause  of  the  decline.  Stocks  in  all  positions 
are  heavy  and  the  milling  demand  is  small.  One  of 
the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  wheat  situation,  as 
viewed  from  an  impartial  position,  is  the  fact  that 
the  winter  wheat  now  held  in  the  elevators  and 
other  positions  thruout  the  United  States,  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  of  undesirable  quality.  This  has 
driven  the  foreign  countries  wanting  wheat  into 
Canada  for  supplies,  as  well  as  into  Australia  and 
the  Argentine,  and  in  a  few  instances  Into  India. 
Were  the  visible  supply  of  wheat  made  up  of  good 
merchantable  grain  it  would  be  owned  by  some  of 
the  largest  cash  handlers. 

SPREADING  of  the  price  range  was  the  feature 
1  Of  the  cattle  trade  during  the  week.  Prime 
steers  reached  the  $11.40  mark  on  two  occa- 
sions, and  this  proved  the  top  price  for  the  week. 
Tb':  spread  in  price  was  50  cents  lower  than  last 
week.   This  action  of  the  trade  is  only  seasonable, 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  Into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2  .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4  .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux   City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10  .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5  .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..     .18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria.   Ill  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08'  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg   22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


and  only  what  can  be  expected  in  view  of  the  hap- 
penings in  the  market  for  some  time  past.  Shortly 
after  the  boom  which  cleared  the  market  over  the 
10-cent  mark  and  10  cents  past  the  11-cent  line,  the 
lower  grades  of  steers  were  selling  too  high,  when 
the  top  price  and  quality  were  taken  into  consid- 
eration. This  abnormal  market  was  not  alone  in 
steers,  but  for  butcher  stock  as  well.  Traders  ex- 
pected a  break,  for  it  was  no  more  than  logical; 
but,  of  course,  they  fought  it  hard.  As  a  June  mar- 
ket the  trade  stands  out.  Some  of  the  top  steers 
are  selling  for  more  than  $150  per  head,  which  is 
•considerable  price. 

Even  with  the  spread  in  price,  there  was  no 
cause  for  complaint  from  any  side,  and  conse- 
quently none  was  forthcoming.  Few  decent  steers 
have  sold  below  the  $9.50  mark.  The  majority  of 
the  offerings  are  going  above  the  10-cent  mark. 
Receipts  of  grass  cattle  at  the  outside  markets 
have  caused  the  prices  of  the  lower  grades  to  de- 
cline a  bit,  and  some  of  this  grade  of  stuff  was 
sent  to  Chicago  from  Western  markets,  and,  as 
could  be  expected,  these  direct  shipments  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  trade.  This  readjustment  of 
prices — the  widening  of  the  spread — is  belated,  and 
would  have  happened  several  weeks  ago  had  Texas 
been  able  to  come  thru  with  her  usual  supply  of 
grassy  stock. 

Failure  of  the  Lone  Star  State  to  come  thru 
caused  the  values  of  the  common  kinds  to  be  re- 
tained. Prime  cattle  have  been  advancing  with 
such  a  steady  stride  that  a  prediction  of  $12  cat- 
tle is  not  out  of  line;  but  is  in  keeping  with  the 
recent  prediction  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  large 
packing  firms  that  the  demand  for  livestock  would 
be  good  for  some  years  to  come,  and  that  the 
European  situation  had  been  and  would  be  a  great 
help  to  the  livestock  industry.  It  may  take  some 
time  before  it  reaches  that  mark,  but  there  is  a 
probability  that  steady  battling  will  bring  it  there. 
There  has  been  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to 
stop  the  price  advance,  but  the  continuation  of 
high  prices  for  the  other  stuff  has  helped  all  prices. 

The  top  price  of  cattle  has  advanced  $1.15  in 
a  month.  A  continued  rise  will  surely  make 
a  good  load  of  steers  worth  a  small  fortune. 
The  fresh  meat  trade  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
the  scarcity  of  fat  cattle  everywhere  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  territory  has  had  good  effects  on  the 
trade. 

MOST  lambs  suffered  a  severe  reaction  dur- 
ing the  week,  tho  the  best  lots  were  down 
the  least.  Closing  prices  were  at  the  low 
point  and  buyers  were  predicting  more  decline  in 
the  immediate  future.  Closing  prices  for  the  best 
shorn  stock  were  25  cents  lower  than  a  week  ago, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  sales  showed  a  loss  of  50  cents. 
In  some  instances  prices  were  down  75  cents. 
Liberal  receipts  around  the  circuit  and  the  greater 
movement  of  southern  stock  left  the  market  in  the 
control  of  the  buyers.  Dressed  trade  in  mutton 
weakened  a  bit,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  other 
advantages,  caused  the  buyers  to  take  off  in  price. 


Newsy  Market  Notes 

Wire  from  Allen,  Neb.:  "Wheat  and  oats  are 
splendid  here.  Corn  prospects  are  good,  but  need 
sunshine.    Some  fields  getting  pretty  grassy." 

*  *  * 

Increase  in  manufacture  of  hog  products  in  West 
since  March  1  is  equal  to  about  64,000,000  pounds 
more  than  last  year. 

*  *  * 

F.  H.  Babcock  says:  "As  Canada  held  the  balance 
of  power  in  last  year's  wheat  exports,  her  probable 
crop  this  year  is  of  extreme  importance.  Her  yield 
per  acre  last  year  was  28.93  bushels,  against  five 
year  average  of  18.2  bushels.  Present  area  esti- 
mated at  15.5  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Normal 
yield  and  present  area  suggest  crop  175,000,000 
bushels  smaller  than  last  year." 


A.  0.  Slaughter  &  Co.'s  weekly  crop  report: 
"Minnesota — Farmers  still  complain  of  too  wet 
fields  for  the  good  of  corn,  but  are  not  yet  worried, 
provided  dry  and  growing  weather  sets  in  soon; 
reports  about  wheat  generally  favorable;  oats 
prospects  likewise.  South  Dakota — Wheat  and 
small  grains  looking  fine;  plenty  moisture.  North 
Dakota — This  week's  reports  are  much  more  en- 
couraging as  to  growing  wheat  crop;  some  stations 
quite  optimistic  in  predicting  equally  large  crops 
as  last  year  if  favorable  weather  conditions  prevail 
until  harvest;  recent  cool  weather  has  given  plant 
good  rooting;  oats  promise  fine;  corn  acreage  likely 
to  be  smaller." 

v  *    *  * 

B.  W.  Snow  says:  "Portions  of  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa have  received  needed  moisture,  but  there  are 
still  sections  in  the  western  belt  where  more  rain 
is  wanted.  Reports  that  the  crop  is  greening  up 
under  the  influence  of  warmer  weather  to  be  ex- 
pected over  the  whole  wheat  belt,  but  a  careful 
study  of  current  reports,  both  my  own  as  well  as 
general  public  advices,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  winter  wheat  prospect  is  poor  and  to  the 
caution  that  too  much  weight  be  not  given  to  re- 
ports of  improvement  based  upon  the  fact  that 
fields  begin  to  show  green.  There  has  been  much 
winter  killing,  and  while  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions will  do  much  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  remaining  area,  my  advices  indicate  a  low 
wheat  prospect." 

*  *  * 

John  Inglis  writes  from  Seymour,  Ind.,  concern- 
ing general  condition  of  wheat  thru  northeast  and 
central  counties:  "Occasionally  an  early  seeded 
field  looks  promising,  but  general  stand  is  thin  and 
spotted.  Average  fully  20  per  cent  less  than  last 
year.  It  is  too  early  to  estimate  acreage  likely  to  be 
abandoned,  but  there  will  be  considerable  loss,  as 
everywhere  there  are  fields  that  are  now  hopeless. 
If  wheat  was  deeply  rooted  and  strong,  one  might 
expect  a  radical  improvement,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
find  the  root  attachment  is  feeble,  as  it  has  heaved 
badly  and  while  greening  up  plant  lacks  vigor  for 
the  present.  Wheat  seeded  on  corn  land  is  not 
very  promising,  as  badly  put  in  on  a  seedbed  of 
weeds;  hardly  shows  up  yet." 

*  *  * 

Special  reports  to  the  Price  Current-Grain  Re- 
porter are  to  the  effect  that  soil  condition  is  too 
wet  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Minnesota;  more  fa- 
vorable in  Illinois,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  with 
a  few  reports  of  dry  condition  coming  from  the  ex- 
treme western  portion  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
Growth  of  winter  wheat  and  the  condition  of  spring 
wheat  has  improved  somewhat  during  the  two 
weeks  indicated.  Growth  of  oats  exceptionally 
good  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Min- 
nesota and  South  Dakota,  but  the  crop  has  deter- 
iorated tlyuout  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 
Condition  of  corn  is  reported  as  follows:  Ohio,  85; 
Indiana,  78;  Illinois,  88;  Missouri,  80;  Iowa,  78 
Nebraska,  80;  Kansas,  80;  Oklahoma,  95.  Replant- 
ing runs  from  7  per  cent  in  Ohio  to  24  per  cent  in 
Iowa. 

Kansas  representative  writes:  "Country  elevators 
generally  full,  but  no  noticeable  improvement  in 
dealers'  desire  to  sell. '  .  Cars  still  very  hard  to 
obtain.  Country  is  inclined  to  feel  somewhat  bear- 
ish, as  demand  for  cash  wheat  is  rather  poor. 
Texas  and  northwestern  mills  taking  a  few  cars 
each  day,  and  a  number  of  cars  carried  over  at 
Wichita  each  day  showing  some  increase.  Prac- 
tically all  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  mills  are  out  of 
the  market  at  present,  as  far  as  milling  require- 
ments are  concerned.  Exporters  doing  very  little 
and  have  reduced  their  basis  to  May  future  price. 
Plenty  of  moisture  in  the  subsoil  and  crop  thru- 
out Kansas  shows  a  more  even  growth  than  last 
year  or  the  year  previous.  Plant  is  well  rooted,  and 
condition  in  general  is  ideal.  Corn— Considerable 
activity  last  week.  Texas  mills  buying  white  corn 
at  1%  cent  premium  over  mixed." 
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One  Man  Pulled  This  Stump 

GRADUALLY  all  the  waste  farm  land  is  being 
put  to  work  as  ffie  country  fills  up  and  more 
mouths  must  be  fed  than  can  be  done  from 
the  same  acreage.   Drainage  and  stump  pulling  are 
the  two  easiest  methods  of  clearing  the  best  soil 


Lr 


f! 


not  already  cultivated.  A  Michigan  firm  is  manu- 
facturing a  one-man  stump  puller  that  performs 
easily  giant  tasks  that  the  old  type  stump  pullers 
required  two  horses  and  hours  of  time.  The  ar- 
rangement of  pulleys  and  levers  permits  the  tre- 
mendous leverage  to  be  brought  to  bear  at  the 
proper  place. 

Auto  Headlight  Concentrator 

AN  ELGIN  (111.)  firm  is  putting  out  a  headlight 
device  for  use  on  "flivvers,"  designed  to  give 
this  type  of  car  a  bright  light  while  traveling 
slowly,  being  independent  of  the  speed  of  rotation 
of  the  magneto.  The  strength  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent generated  by  this  magneto  depends  upon  the 
speed  of  rotation  of  the  magneto,  which  varies  with 
the  speed  of  the  engine.  When  the  speed  of  the 
car  is,  say,  twenty-six  miles  per  hour,  the  electrical 
strength  of  the  magneto  is  eighteen  miles  per  hour, 
or  just  sufficient  to  light  properly  two  nine-volt 
bulbs  in  series.  When  the  speed  is  decreased  to 
about  thirteen  miles  per  hour  the  magneto  registers 
only  nine  volts,  enough  for  one  bulb  but  too  weak 
for  two.  This  concentrator  is  designed  automatical- 
ly to  send  all  the  power  available  in  the  lighting  cir- 
cuit thru  one  bulb,  which  will  burn  just  as  brightly 
as  the  two  at  higher  speed.  Thus,  about  the  speed 
for  which  the  device  is  adjusted,  both  lights  burn 


Cattle  Stanchion 

DAIRYING  is  being  done  on  very  scientific  and 
business  lines  nowadays.  It  has  to  be  to 
succeed  with  the  cities  and  States  legislating 
to  keep  the  dairy  products  pure,  and  the  feed  bills 
going  higher  every  year.  Hence,  the  barn  equip- 
ment of  the  dairy  business  has  be- 
come a  considerable  source  of  in- 
come for  several  manufacturers. 
Here  is  the  latest  patent  stanchion, 
a  Kilbourn,  Wis.,  man  being  the 
inventor,  but  assigning  his  patent 
rights  to  a  firm  of  Marshfield,  Wis. 
The  stanchion  is  anchored  at  top 
and  bottom  with  chains,  so  that  it 
will  turn  easily  with  the  twist  of 
the  cow's  neck.  It  is  extremely 
light  and  strong  in  construction, 
tho  being  lined  with  wood  so  as 
not  to  be  cold  and  uncomfortable 
to  the  animal  in  winter.  The  top  ^=r^ 
is  adjustable,  so  that  various  sizes  _J 
of  animals  may  be  handled  easily 
without  discomfort  to  them.  When  the  engagement 
is  tripped  at  the  top  it  drops  open  by  gravity,  so 
that  there  is  no  reaching  over  the  cows  to  push  it 
open. 

Pneumatic  Load  Compensator 

HEAVY  trucks  that  are  motor  driven  over  roads 
not  of  the  very  best,  make  the  life  of  the 
truck   comparatively  short  because  of  the 
terrific  jolts  that  springs  and  body  are  subjected 
to  in  travel.    John  Thomas  McCrosson  of  Hawaii 

has  recently  patented 
this  device  to  take  the 
jolts  off  motor  driven 
trucks.  In  this  combi- 
nation with  the  chassis 
frame,  the  running 
gear  and  the  springs 
are  interposed  between 
the  two.  Irrespective 
of  the  load,  this  pneu- 
matic device  telescopes 
so  as  to  hold  the  springs  in  their  normal  position 
with  little  deviation.  This  pneumatic  device  is 
composed  of  a  cylinder  and  a  piston,  a  piston  valve 
being  used  to  admit  the  air  and  release  it. 

Dish  Washing  Machine 

HERE  can  be  seen  the  "in'ards"  of  one  of  the 
latest  patent  dish   washers,  a  device  that 
every  farm  woman  yearns  for,  but  few  have 
in  their  kitchens  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  dish 
washers  of  more  or  less  value  have  been  on  the 

market  for  twenty  years 
or  more.  The  dishes  are 
set  in  the  open  rack  seen 
in  the  picture,  while  a 
pair  of  vertically  lined 
pipes  are  arranged  to 
supply  water  under 
pressure  thru  the  ma- 
chine, one  of  the  pipes 
being  extended  above 
and  the  other  below  the  dishes.  Each  of  these  pipes 
has  a  revolvable  coupling  on  the  outer  end.  These 
couplings  have  laterally  extending  arms  closed  at 
the  ends  and  a  double  series  of  perforations'  along 
each  arm,  the  openings  of  one  series  being  directed 
toward  the  rack  and  the  other  series  at  an  angle  to 
them.  This  throws  the  water  onto  the  dishes  in 
the  rack  with  sufficient  force  to  clean  them  thoroly 
in  a  few  minutes. 


On  the  Trail  of  Auto  Pleasure 

LAST  season  The  Farming  Business  published 
in  this  section  mention  of  a  new  invention  to 
aid  autoists  to  enjoy  their  vacations  and  their 
cars  at  the  same  time  without  the  nightmares  of 
hotel  clerks  presenting  big  bills  that  sent  them  back 
broke  after  a  day  out  with  the  family.  There  was 
an  immediate  response  to  this  note,  with  dozens  of 
letters  asking  the  name  of  the  inventor.  In  the 
center  of  this  page  we  are  showing  the  inside  of  one 
of  these  trailer  outfits  that  may  be  used  with  the 
car  on  vacations,  hunting  and  fishing  trips,  State 
Fair  excursions,  transcontinental  tours,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  required  by  the  car  owner.  Further- 
more, he  can  travel  at  little  expense  and  be  comfort- 
able, seeking  his  own  camping  spot.  Even  the  city 
or  town  dweller  may  work  at  his  desk  daily  and  run 
the  family  "flivver"  out  after  business  hours  and 
take  the  family  into  the  country  to  get  a  cool  night's 
rest  at  a  lake  edge  or  near  a  cool  stream,  where 
they  may  bathe  before  retiring.    The  family  may 


brightly,  just  as  they  would  without  the  concen- 
trator. But  when  the  speed  falls  below  this  speed, 
hPo  d       bUrns  as  briShtly  as  the  two  at  higher 


teffi'ftPSS.kffi!  bfen  found  t0  be  an  excellent  ma- 
rates  Whin  rr^uJ™*  HCf;dlin*».  when  shipped  in 
<  raU  K.  When  crates  are  not  used  paper-lined  hurlan 
makes  a  particularly  satisfactc-  P 


tory  wrapper. 


ini  E  h"8  b?en  Invented  in  England  for  color- 
ufo^hr  J    ,°.UH  ^aki  and  oran«e  Bhades  with  di- 
ffial  dyes  th°Ut  th*  U8C  °f  natural  or  arti" 


Film  Pack  Camera 

PHOTOGRAPHERS,     especially     the  amateur 
brand,  who  take  along  a  camera  on  every  pic- 
nic pleasure  trip  or  visit  to  the  fair,  as  well  as 
those  who  use  them  to  get  snap  shots  of  their  prize 
pigs,  calves,  colts,  etc.,  are  always  interested  in  any 

improvement  that  the 
camera  makers  put  out. 
Here  is  a  new  patent 
that  has  been  assigned 
one  of  the  big  manufac- 
turers of  cameras.  The 
film  pack  chamber  is  at 
the  focal  plane,  this 
chamber  having  an 
opening  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pack.  A 
spring  in  the  chamber 
opposite  the  opening  is  put  under  stress  with  the 
insertion  of  the  pack  into  this  opening.  A  cover 
for  the  opening  is  provided  with  a  narrow  slot  and 
means  to  lock  and  hold  the  cover  shut  against  the 
stress  of  the  spring  when  the  pack  is  in  position 


The  Auto  Owner  May  Go  Hunting,  Fishing  and  Touring. 

Be  Set  Up  in  Seven  Minutes  and  Can  Be  Used  th. 

then  return  home  in  the  early  morning  hours  for 
the  day's  work. 

Such  outfits  as  the  two  shown  here  cost  but  $150 
to  $175,  the  one  in  the  center  attracting  consider- 


able attention  at  the  Chicago  Automobile  Show  last 
winter.  The  tent  part  is  waterproof,  so  that  regard- 
less of  rain,  the  sleepers  are  comfortable.  The  sec- 
ond trailer,  which  shows  the  hitch  in  the  picture 
at  the  side,. can  be  set  up  in  seven  minutes  after  the 

For  Full  Information  H.KnrdliiR  Any  of  These  Xe«  k 
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car  stops  at  the  camping  place.  The  outfit  may  also 
be  used  as  a  regular  load-carrying  trailer  that  will 
hold  1.500  pounds,  so  that  it  may  be  used  the  year 


round  on  the  farm.  A  small  refrigerator  with  two 
compartments,  a  stove,  a  collapsible  table,  two  dou- 


cnr<)l<-««  of  Hotel  UrommodatioDii;  Thin  (amp  Trailer  May 
Vear  Round  a*  a  1,.%00- Pound  f'apncity  Trailer  an  Well 


ble  beds,  are  packed  in  the  box  under  the  tarpaulin, 
which  is  part  of  the  tent  arrangement.    The  trailer 


may  alao  b*:  pulled  along  set  up,  carrying  passen- 
gers. It  fills  a  long-felt  want  of  automobile  owners, 
and  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


Our  Annual  Wood  Waste 

THERE  are  more  than  48,000  sawmills  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  output  of  waste  in 
the  form  of  sawdust,  shavings,  slabs  and 
other  wood  refuse  is  estimated  as  36,000,000  cords 
per  year.  This  is  equal  to  more  than  4,500,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  waste,  which  is  the  capacity  of  a  bin 
one-half  mile  high  with  a  base  covering  a  forty-acre 
lot.  Or,  considering  each  cord  to  contain  eighty 
cubic  feet  of  solid  wood  with  all  the  cracks  and  air 
spaces  taken  out,  these  36,000,000  cords  would  make 
a  block  of  wood  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
each  edge.  Perhaps  one-half  of  this  so-called  waste 
product  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  wasted,  but  serves 
a  useful  purpose  as  fuel  under  the  boilers.  Much  of 
the  remaining  18,000,000  cords  not  only  serves  no 
useful  purpose,  but  in  most  cases  is  a  source  of  in- 
convenience and  danger,  and  costs  the  mill  time  and 
money. 

Vehicle  Air  Spring 

USING  the  free  and  bountiful  atmosphere  to 
take  the  rude  jolts  out  of  life  as  we  speed 
along  in  the  automobile  is  but  a  new  applica- 
tion of  an  old  principle,  but  the  firm  that  made 
millions  out  of  it  in  stopping  trains  quickly  have 
now  been  assigned  the 
patent  rights  on  a  ve- 
hicle air  spring  that  is 
expected  to  find  large 
use  in  automobiles  and 
auto  trucks.  In  com- 
bination with  the  frame 
and  leaf  springs  of  the 
car  is  a  rock  bar,  or 
shaft,  extending  laterally  of  the  car.  Members 
hang  down  from  the  said  frame  in  which  the  shaft 
is  journaled.  The  air  spring  is  telescopic,  one 
member  of  which  is  rigidly  secured  to  the  frame  of 
the  vehicle  at  an  intermediate  position  with  rela- 
tion to  the  leaf  springs.  Links  and  levers  connect 
the  other  members  of  the  air  spring  and  the  leaf 
springs  to  the  said  shaft,  so  that  the  air  springs 
will  operate  in  series  with  the  two  leaf  springs. 

Electric  Heater  for  Liquids 

TRAVELERS  and  others  who  have  electric 
light  connections  will  appreciate  this  little 
device  for  heating  liquids  in  cups,  glasses, 
or  other  small  containers.  It  was  recently  patented 
by  Utley  Wedge  of  Pennsylvania.  The  arm  may  be 
adjusted  easily  to  sus- 
pend the  heating  ele- 
ment into  the  liquid 
without  danger  of 
breaking  the  cup  or 
spilling  the  liquid.  The 
advantage  of  this  ar- 
rangement in  taking 
the  heating  part  out  of 
the  liquid  when  it  has 

been  heated  enough  will  also  be  seen,  as  frequently 
such  part  is  so  hot  that  it  will  scorch  or  even  set 
fire  to  cloth,  paper  or  wood  it  may  come  in  contact 
with  even  after  the  current  is  shut  off.  This  sus- 
pension allows  it  to  cool  while  suspended  in  the 
air,  however,  thus  eliminating  that  danger. 

Refrigerator  Car 

REFRIGERATOR  cars  and  ships  have  put  the 
perishable  products  of  the  world  at  civiliza- 
tion's breakfast  call  regardless  of  seasons. 
P.  D.  Armour,  founder  of  the  packing  company  that 
bears  his  name,  was  the  first  man  to  see  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of 
the  refrigerator  on  G=JF 
wheels  and  on  the  water, 
and  his  successors  and 
associates  now  have  the 
world's  fresh  meat  busi- 
ness in  their  hands.  One 
of  the  more  recent  pat- 
ents that  are  continually 
improving  refrigeration 
on  common  carriers  is 
shown  here,  the  inven- 
tion of  a  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
man,  who  bas  assigned 
his  patent  rights  to  an 
Ohio  corporation.  A  col- 
lapsible ice  bunker  in 
combination  with  the  car 
is  the"  chief  feature.  The 
bars  are  adapted  to  be 
swung   upward  against 

the  end  wall  of  the  car,  and  side  frames  are  then 
swung  against  the  ends  with  a  bulkhead  adapted 
to  be  moved  against  the  side  frames. 


When  the  Car  Sticks 

C "CALLING  on  the  faithful  "old  Dobbin"  to  pull 
your  car  out  of  the  mudhole  every  time  you 
strike  a  bad  spot  on  the  proverbially  bad 
American  country  roads  is  not  the  order  of  the 
day  any  more.    That  way  is  out  of  style.    Here  is 


one  little  device  that  is  carried  by  autoists  when 
they  are  traveling  over  bad  roads.  This  little  de- 
vice is  set  upon  solid  ground  and  pegged  down, 
and  after  the  chain  is  attached  to  the  axle  of  the 
car,  the  operator  winds  his  car  out  of  the  mudhole 
by  turning  the  crank. 


Preserving  Eggs 


PRESERVING  eggs  has  become  a  commercial 
business,  as  many  eggs  are  canned  and  shipped 
to  distant  points  of  the  world,  where  climate 
and  time  of  transit  would  not  permit  of  the  fresh 
eggs  being  shipped.  A  San  Francisco  man  has 
patented  the  interesting  device  shown  here.  The 
baskets  of  eggs  travel  on  an  endless  chain,  descend- 
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fore  they  pass  out 


Windmill 


WINDMILLS  are  still  the  chief  form  of  farm 
power  in  many  sections  of  this  country,  es- 
pecially where  prevailing  winds  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  pump  water  practically  every  day  in 
the  year.    Verne  T.  Palmer,  a  New  Yorker,  has  re- 


n\»nflon«  and  I>l*enverle«,  \\  rile  The  Farming  TlnnlnewM 


English  factories  manufacture  about  250,000  nee- 
dles each  week. 


cently  patented  the  mill  shown  here,  the  governor 
for  the  oscillation  of  the  blades,  or  sails,  being  im- 
portant new  ideas  embodied  in  a  windmill. 

Trap  Nest  for  Poultry 

EVERYBODY  is  trap  nesting  his  breeding 
hens  in  these  days  of  business  farming  that 
require  every  acre  and  every  animal  to  show 
a  profit.  George  E.  Studebaker  of  Colorado  has 
been  granted  the  patent  rights  on  the  trap  nest 
shown  here,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  general 
type  of  trap  nests  we| 
have  shown  in  former 
issues  of  The  Farming 
Business.  There  is  an 
outer  compartment  with 
a  door  slidably  mounted 
to  fall  vertically  in  the 
front  wall  of  this  compartment.  There  is  also  a 
door  in  the  front  of  the  inner  compartment,  this  door 
swinging  freely  into  the  first  compartment  about 
a  horizontal  axis  on  its  upper  side.  A  single  trig- 
ger holds  both  doors  in  open  position. 
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NAPOLEON  OF  THE  SOIL 

The  Story  of  What  Happened  to  an  Abandoned  Farm 


By  William  H.  Manning 

[Copyright  1916  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 


(Begun  in  No.  11,  June  3.  Subscrip- 
tions can  begin  with  that  issue  or 
back  copies  can  be  obtained  from  news 
stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail  from  the 
office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  Xni 

OLIVER  followed  his  excited  helper, 
while  Parker  talked  on  with  un- 
abated vehemence. 

"You  once  showed  me  that  funny 
whirligig  thing  in  the  Professor's  book 
that  gave  pointers  on  mixing  elements 
for  fertilizers,  with  information  as  to 
what  would  do  good  work  if  rightly 
compounded,  and  what  would  ruin  the 
whole  mixture  if  the  wrong  thing  went 
in — remember  ?" 

"Yes,"  Oliver  answered.  "For  in- 
stance, potash  salts  and  kainite  har- 
monize excellently,  but  if  you  combine 
ammonium  sulphate  and  Norwegian 
nitrate  they  will  ruin  the  mixture.  But 
what  do  you  mean  by  asking  about 
this?" 

"Somebody's  been  mixing  things  up 
here — but  look  for  yourself!" 

Oliver  looked  and  found  the  trouble 
less  pronounced  than  he  had  expected. 
Six  bags  had  been  untied  and  their 
contents  plainly  poured  out,  and  Park- 
er's belief  that  they  had  been  trans- 
posed in  rebagging  was  very^  reason- 
able. 

"Never  mind,"  Oliver  said  cheerfully. 
"I'll  dump  this  combination  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  pasture  and  let  it  hit  or 
miss.  Only  six  bags.  But  why  did  the 
intruder  stop  at  that?" 

"Wonder  if  I  didn't  happen  back 
just  in  time  to  interrupt  him?" 

"Probably  that  was  it.  Small  loss, 
but  it  shows  that  our  unknown  enemy 
is  still  active.  We  are  to  be  harassed 
more.  Still,  I'm  not  going  to  lose  sleep 
over  it.    We  will  get  the  fellow  yet." 

The  young  farmer  was  not  so  sUre 
as  he  claimed,  but  he  had  no  time  for 
brooding  over  troubles,  so  he  passed 
the  matter  by  and  continued  his  cam- 
paign to  bring  the  season's  crops  to 
the  highest  possible  excellence. 

The  rainfall  soon  ceased,  the  ground 
dried,  plowing  was  finished,  and  all 
sowing  and  planting  completed. 
Coaxed  by  the  warm  sun  green  heads 
began  to  rise  above  the  surface.  One 
day  Mr.  Vinton,  walking  with  Oliver, 
looked  at  them  and  nodded  his  satisfac- 
tion. 

"Look  at  everything!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Crops  promise  bountiful  returns. 
Good  as  your  previous  years  were,  you 
have  never  before  seen  color  and  vi- 
tality like  this.  Three  times  you've 
fed  the  soil,  and  now  you  stand  practi- 
cally where  Uncle  Nick  did  after  he 
had  felled  the  forest  and  got  into  full 
swing.  What  leaf  mold  did  for  him, 
science  has  done  for  you.  Look  at  the 
fields,  and  look  at  the  pasture." 

"And  all  because  I've  fed  the  soil!" 
Oliver  exclaimed  happily.  "The  once- 
starving  man  has  a  full  stomach  now." 

A  few  weeks  after  this  talk  the  farm- 
ers of  Morbury  developed  an  odd  habit. 
Usually  conducting  themselves  as  na- 
ture ordained,  they  took  to  standing 
with  their  heads  thrown  back  and  their 
eyes  turned  upward.  It  was  odd,  but 
not  incapable  of  explanation.  They 
were  looking  for  a  cloud. 

The  sun  beat  down  hotly,  vegetation 
faltered  and  began  to  droop.  Where 
was  the  rain  that  sustained  their  life? 
Drought  was  upon  the  town.  Anxiety 
was  there,  too.  Watching  the  heavens 
for  the  invisible  cloud  of  promise,  all 
of  Morbury  waited— all  but  Oliver. 

As  soon  as  the  trouble  was  forecast, 
he  and  his  men  became  busy.  The  per- 
forated pipes  were  taken  frorh  the 
barn,  conveyed  to  the  reservoir  by  the 
river,  and,  with  the  jovial  rams  chuc- 
kling approval,  laid  and  connected; 
then  the  work  began. 

The  pipes  discharged  their  water, 
and  down  the  slope  moved  the  gentle 
army  of  invasion.  Foot  by  foot,  rod  by 
rod,  the  liberated  sheet  wrapped  the 
field  In  its  liquid  embrace.  Grass  and 
crops  alike  received  the  gift,  sprang 
into  new  life,  regained  their  departing 


color,  resumed  their  growth  and 
seemed  to  give  thanks  in  every  blade 
and  stem.  While  the  rest  of  agricul- 
tural Morbury  sweltered  and  browned, 
the  chugging  rams  drove  the  water  to 
the  Powell  acres  and  made  them 
green.  Oliver's  reservoir  had  proved 
itself  something  more  than  a  "frog- 
pond." 

Days  of  deep  content  followed,  but 
a  check  followed  when,  as  he  stood  by 
the  house  one  early  evening,  thinking 
about  the  many  benefits  of  scientific 
farming,  he  was  stirred  out  of  his  calm 
by  an  excited  cry  close  at  hand. 

"Oliver,  oh,  Oliver!" 

He  turned  quickly,  and  saw  Mary, 
but  not  the  usual  composed  Mary.  She 
was  breathing  heavily,  as  if  from  over- 
exertion, and  her  voice  was  husky. 

"What's  wrong?"  he  demanded  in 
alarm. 

"Go  to  the  reservoir  as  soon  as  you 


can!  Something  dreadful  is  going  to 
happen  there.  I've  found  dynamite 
hidden  in  the  bushes,  and  a  lot  of  it. 
Do  you  see  what  that  means?" 

"Dynamite — and  on  my  land?" 

"Yes,  hidden  close  to  the  water. 
Don't  you  comprehend?  Somebody  is 
going  to  blow  up  the  earth  walls  of  the 
reservoir!" 

Oliver  had  caught  his  companion's 
agitation,  but  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether with  a  strong  effort. 

"You  must  go  now,  now!"  she  cried. 
"Nobody  with  evil  intentions  is  going 
to  hide  such  stuff  as  that  much  ahead 
of  the  time  when  he  is  to  do  mischief. 
It  must  be  planned  for  tonight.  Oh, 
Oliver,  get  there  at  once!" 

"Did  you  see  anybody  near  there?" 

"No.  1  was  passing  as  a  short  cut 
from  the  cliffs  in  the  woods  to  the 
road,  and  casually  hunting  for  wild 


flowers.  By  mere  chance  I  found  that 
horrid  dynamite.  Oliver,  somebody  in- 
tends to  blow  up  the  reservoir  to- 
night!" 

"If  he  does  it  he  will  act  in  the  next 
twenty  minutes!"  exclaimed  Oliver 
sharply.  "Here,  Parker,  Maynard, 
this  way!" 

The  men  came  at  the  call,  and  their 
employer  explained  in  a  few  clean-cut 
words.  Then,  directing  Maynard  to 
remain  and  watch  over  the  buildings, 
he  prepared  to  start  with  Parker  as 
his  companion.  That  forceful  person 
ran  back  to  the  shack  for  a  moment, 
and  when  he  reappeared  a  revolver 
was  tucked  into  his  pocket.  Oliver  took 
a  club,  and  no  other  weapon. 

"I'm  going  with  you!"  Mary  de- 
clared. 

There  was  no  objection,  and  the 
three  hurried  up  the  road.  When  they 
reached  the  reservoir  all  was  quiet  ex- 


cept for  the  throaty  notes  of  the  rams, 
but  the  dynamite  was  found  in  the 
bushes  where  Mary  had  located  it. 

"I  agree,"  said  Oliver,  "that  the 
attempt  will  be  made  tonight.  Just 
now,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  wait,  and 
we'll  pick  out  another  thicket  that  will 
hide  us  properly." 

The  place  was  found,  and  they  set- 
tled down  to  give  the  dynamiter  time 
for  action.  Perhaps  Oliver  listened 
less  than  anybody  else,  for  his  mind 
was  active.  If  it  was  really  designed 
to  blow  up  the  storage  walls  the  sit- 
uation was  serious,  and  he  decided  that 
a  detective  must  at  last  be  enlisted  to 
learn  the  identity  of  the  mysterious  en- 
emy— unless  that  fellow  betrayed  him- 
self. 

The  war  on  the  Powell  farm  must 

end,  and  

"Listen!"  Mary  whispered. 


"Somebody  moving,"  Parker  added, 

satisfaction  in  his  tones. 

"Hush!" 

A  loose  stone  rattled  not  far  distant, 
and  presently  a  man  became  visible  in 
the  evening  gloom.  He  moved  toward 
the  other  thicket  with  hurried  steps. 
Three  pairs  of  eyes  watched  sharply, 
analyzing  his  movements,  and  trying 
to  discover  who  he  was. 

"Give  him  time!"  Oliver  said  softly. 
"He  must  be  taken  in  the  act." 

The  man  partly  entered  the  thicket, 
but  immediately  reappeared  bearing  a 
burden.  He  carried  it  to  the  side  of 
the  retaining  wall  that  bordered  the 
field,  and  then  made  two  similar  trips, 
placing  his  infernal  compound  to  his 
satisfaction.  That  he  was  satisfied 
was  proved  by  the  half-subdued  laugh 
that  came  from  him. 

He  looked  to  right  and  left  to  make 
sure  that  only  the  finishing  stroke  was 
necessary,  and  then  

"That  will  be  enough,  Alwood!" 

The  dynamiter  wheeled  abruptly  as 
the  quiet  voice  stole  to  his  ears.  He 
saw  three  persons  near,  and  did  not 
fail  to  detect  that  Parker  carried  a  re- 
volver. 

"Stand  right  where  you  are,"  Oliver 
added  calmly.  "This  reservoir  will  not 
be  blown  up,  and  you  won't  run  away. 
Your  game  is  up!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  the  trapped 
man  demanded,  blustering. 

"I  mean  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  you  if  you'd  stayed  at  James 
Lawden's  house  tonight.  He  should 
not  let  his  hired  men  loose  so  much. 
What  was  he  to  pay  you  for  blowing 
the  dam  up?" 

"Hang  your  old  dam!"  Alwood 
snapped.  "I  wasn't  going  to  do  it  any 
harm." 

"Then  why  have  you  just  placed  the 
dynamite?  My  man,  you've  been 
watched  for  and  you're  right  in  the 
net.  Just  what  will  happen  to  you  de- 
pends upon  how  you  conduct  yourself. 
Did  Lawden  hire  you  to  do  this?" 
CHAPTER  XIV 

IT  WAS  easy  to  question  Alwood,  but 
it  took  another  five  minutes  to 
loosen  his  tongue.  When,  however,  it 
had  been  clearly  pointed  out  how  hope- 
lessly he  was  ensnared,  his  manner 
changed. 

"Well,"  he  said  sullenly,  "if  I  tell 
you  the  whole  business,  what  is  to 
happen  to  me?" 

"That  depends.  You  tried  to  burn 
my  buildings  the  first  year  I  was  here, 
and  stole  my  cattle,  and  " 

"No,  no!^  I  didn't  do  those  things. 
This  trouble  tonight  was  all." 

"That's  not  true!"  cried  Mary.  "I 
heard  you  tell  Mowlby  that  you  did 
start  the  fire  and  take  the  cows.  You 
may  as  well  confess  everything." 

Alwood  stared,  hesitated,  and  then 
spoke  with  his  pugnacity  wholly  gone. 

"Whatever  I've  done,"  he  argued,  "it 
has  been  no  money  loss  to  you.  See 
here,  Powell,  I've  got  the  notion  this 
town  is  too  small  for  my  safety.  Prom- 
ise me  that  I  can  go  far  away,  free, 
and  I'll  out  with  my  story." 

"I'll  make  no  such  promise,"  Oliver 
returned  sharply.  "Depends  upon  what 
is  back  of  all  this.  As  you  say,  no  vital 
harm  has  come  of  your  acts,  tho  you 
are  just  as  guilty,  yet  I  am  disposed  to 
set  you  free  rather  than  have  a  scan- 
dal. Tell  your  story,  and  I'll  see  what 
I  can  do  for  you.   Go  ahead!" 

Alwood  studied  in  silence  for-  a 
while,  and  finally  spoke  impetuously. 

"Blame  the  luck!"  he  cried,  "you 
shall  have  your  own  way,  for  I've  done 
you  no  money  damage.  Yes,  I'll  out 
with  it!" 

"Who,"  asked  Oliver,  "is  Mowlby?" 

"A  man  who  lives  in  the  town  in 
Massachusetts  that  you  came  from. 
Before  you  did  one  stroke  of  work 
here  he  came  to  Morbury,  and  I  heard 
him  talk  with  Jim  Lawden.  He  said 
your  father  had  inherited  the  Powell 
place  and  had  spoken  of  improving  it, 
and  that  as  your  father  was  all 
wrapped  up  in  farming,  it  would  prob- 
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ably  be  done,  but  that  he  wanted  to 
prevent  him  from  having  that  satisfac- 
tion. He  said  to  Jim  that  the  farm  was 
such  a  wreck  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
discourage  Mr.  Powell,  so  he  told  Law- 
den  that  if  he  could  manage  to  buy  it 
he  would  furnish  every  cent  to  pay  for 
it,  and  himself  rely  upon  the  timber 
to  reimburse  him." 

Oliver  mentally  formed  four  words. 

"The  man  higher  up!"  ' 

"Lawden  agreed,  but  I  wanted  a  fin- 
ger in  the  pie,  and  afterwards  I  talked 
with  Mowlby  and  told  him  that  if  you 
did  begin  here  it  would  be  easy  to 
drive  you  away  by  doing  small  tricks 
to  annoy  you.  He  told  me  to  go  ahead 
and  he  would  pay  me. 

"Well,  I  did  start  that  running  fire, 
and  I  took  your  cattle  to  Mount  Eber. 
Oscar  Lawden  was  along  with  me,  that 
last  night.  I  had  partly  confided  in 
him,  but  not  in  anybody  else.  If  it 
was  possible  to  thrust  a  joke  into  this 
miserable  business  it  would  look  like 
one  when,  called  as  a  witness  for  Os- 
car, I  swore  he  was  at  home  that  night 
when  we  were  both  away.  Jim  and 
Short  backed  me  up,  you  remember. 

"Yes,  I  tried  to  make  you  sick  of 
ymr  bargain  at  running  this  farm,  but 
you've  stuck  to  it  in  spite  of  me.  All 
my  tricks  wasted,  by  thunder!  Your 
pluck  has  won  out." 

He  hesitated,  made  an  angry  gesture 
and  went  on. 

"Say,  you  would  never  have  got  this 
confession  out  of  me  if  Mary,  here, 
hadn't  mentioned  Mowlby.  That 
Bhowed  me  you  was  on  to  my  game." 

"He  didn't  hire  you  to  blow  up  this 
reservoir,"  Mary  interjected,  "so  why 
did  you  want  to  do  it?" 

"Humph!  I  was  sick  of  the  whole 
job,  by  blazes!  Been  hacking  away  on 
this  enterprise  and  never  got  a  look-in. 
Maybe  you  know  what  it  means  to 
work  on  a  scheme  for  years  and  see 
the  thing  peter  out.  I  just  made  up 
my  mind  to  do  one  stroke  that  would 
amount  to  something,  and  then  drop 
it  all.    Mowlby  had  gone  back  on  me." 

"Are  you  sure  he  really  encouraged 
you  to  harass  us?" 

"Yes.  But,"  Alwood  added  morosely, 
"when  I  saw  him  in  the  village  today 
— he  was  here  to  make  a  lumber  deal, 
it  seems — when  I  saw  him,  I  say,  he 
didn't  recognize  me,  and  when  I  in- 
troduced myself — say,  he  had  forgot- 
ten about  his  bargain  with  me  about  as 
soon  as  it  was  made,  totally  forgotten 
it.  What  was  so  much  to  me  was  only 
a  passing  talk  with  him.  He  finally 
said  he  remembered  telling  me  he 
would  pay  me  if  I  drove  you  away,  but 
never  supposed  I  could  do  it,  and  for- 
got it." 

"That  is  right,"  Marjr  whispered  to 
Oliver.  . 

The  young  farmer  looked  keenly  at 
his  enemy. 

"What  will  you  do  to  annoy  us  next, 
Alwood?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  done!  Mowlby  isn't  back  of 
me,  and  I've  got  enough.  Question  is, 
what  will  you  do  with  me?" 

It  was  a  problem  Oliver  had  been 
carefully  turning  over  in  his  mind, 
and  one  hard  to  decide  upon,  but  he 
felt  deep  reluctance  to  be  too  hard 
upon  Alwood.  Light  punishment  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  it  was  either 
State's  prison  or  nothing.  What  was 
to  be  done? 

"Did  I  ever  harm  you?"  Oliver  pur- 
sued. 

"Never!  You've  been  the  man,  and 
I've  been  the  dirty  dog!"  Alwood  ex- 
ploded. 

"Suppose  I  drop  the  whole  campaign 
against  you?" 

"Mr.  Powell,  if  you  do  that  I'll  skip 
this  town  and  never  be  seen  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  it." 

"I'm  going  to  trust  you.  You  may 
go  free,  and  go  where  you  please." 

"By  George,  sir,  you  are  a  white 
man!  I  always  knew  you  didn't  de- 
serve what  I  was  doing,  but  when 
Mowlby  said  he  would  pay  me,  the  of- 
fer was  too  much  for  my  weak-kneed 
honesty.  I'll  shake  Morbury  dust  off 
my  feet  and  for  good.  I  thank  you, 
sir,  for  your  mercy." 

"Are  you  sure  nobody  else  was  in  it 
with  you?" 

"Not  a  soul."  . 

"Not  the  Lawdens?" 

'•'  tot  them,  least  of  all,  for  they  are 
cowards.   Oscar  did  help  me  take  your 


cattle  away,  but  the  craven  has  been 
shaking  in  his  shoes  ever  since.  Jim 
"  Lawden  was  mad  because  he  didn't  get 
the  farm,  but  he's  too  timid  to  hurt  a 
fly  if  he  thought  it  would  hit  back.  I'm 
sure  he  has  never  done  anything 
against  you." 

"How  about  Carl  Leighton?" 

"The  golf-club  chap?  Far  as  I  know 
his  skirts  are  clean.  Anyhow,  he  was 
never  in  anything  crooked  with  me." 

"Have  you  more  to  tell,  Alwood?" 

"I  don't  think  of  a  thing.  If  I  had, 
I'd  out  with  it." 

"All  right.  You  can  go  when  you 
please." 

"I  thank  you  hearty,  Mr.  Powell. 
Now,  this  confounded  dynamite  that  I 
took  from  Jim  Lawden's  farm  " 

"I'll  get  it  back  to  him.  That's  all, 
Alwood." 

The  man  offered  grateful  thanks 
again  and  started  away. 

"Say,  boss,"  exclaimed  Parker,  hotly, 
"this  is  your  affair,  not  mine,  but 
you're  all  wrong  if  you  don't  send  that 
unhung  knave  to  prison." 

"Wait  a  bit,  my  good  friend.  I've 
known  Alwood  a  little  for  three  years, 
and  never  considered  him  all  there. 
Think  well,  and  then  say  if  you  be- 
lieve his  mind  is  really  normal." 

"Him?  Normal?  Well,  now  you 
mention  it,  he  isn't  a  Daniel  Webster 
by  some  miles.  A  little  lacking,  may- 
be, tho  not  much." 

"Look  at  his  record  in  this  persecu- 
tion of  us.  The  man  higher  up  made 
him  a  vague  offer,  but  nothing  definite 
was  marked  out.  Alwood  has  been  at- 
tacking us,  but  his  several  strokes 
have  been  scattered  thru  three  years. 
He  broke  out  now  and  then,  but  a 
strong-minded  man  would  have  real- 
ized that  tricks  with  such  big  gaps  be- 
tween were  not  likely  to  scare  us 
away.  Several  times  I've  wondered, 
and  said  as  much  to  you,  whether  a 
crazy  man  was  not  at  us.  Alwood  has 
an  ill-balanced  mind,  and  that  is  why 
I've  told  him  he  could  go  free." 

"I  believe  you  have  studied  him  out 
right,"  Mary  said  slowly. 

"That  reminds  me!  He  told  us  about 
Mowlby,  but  it  was  you,  Mary,  who 
first  mentioned  that  man's  name.  What 
did  you  know  about  him?" 

She  laughed  lightly. 

"Don't  tell  anybody,  but  I'm  almost 
a  detective." 

"How  is  that?" 
•   "Almost,  tho  not  quite.    My  line  is 
matches!      Now,    don't    laugh,  but 
listen!" 

She  told  the  story  of  the  painted 
match  dropped  by  the  firebug  two 
years  before,  and  of  the  other  matches, 
and  her  close  attention  to  the  subject. 
Then  she  came  to  later  happenings. 

"This  morning  I  went  to  the  village 
to  visit  Eva  Ransom,  daughter  of  the 
storekeeper.  The  family  live  over  the 
store,  you  know.  When  I  neared  the 
building  I  saw  a  man  who  was  a  total 
stranger  to  me  standing  near  the  store 
door.  Just  then  he  drew  out  a  cigar 
and  lighted  it,  and  the  match  he  used 
was  the  same  painted  kind  I  had  been 
so  much  interested  in.  Really,  it  gave 
«me  a  start.  I  went  upstairs,  but  Eva 
was  out,  so  I  sat  down  by  the  window 
to  wait  for  her,  and  I  could  look  down 
and  see  that  man.  I  told  myself  I  was 
a  simpleton  and  a  goose  to  give  a 
thought  to  him,  when  thousands  of 
people  must  be  using  the  same  kind  of 
match,  but  I  wasn't  open  to  reason 
then.  I  suspected  that  man,  silly  as  it 
seemed. 

"In  a  short  time  I  saw  Alwood  ap- 
proaching. He  came  and  called  the 
stranger  Mr.  Mowlby,  but  was  not  rec- 
ognized in  return.  He  tohl  who  he 
was,  and  went  on  to  remind  him  that 
he  had  been  hired  to  worry  you  here. 
I  could  see  a  look  of  real  surprise  on 
Mowlby's  face,  but  his  expression 
finally  changed,  and  he  laughed  in 
amusement  and  admitted  that  he  re- 
membered. 

"Then  Alwood  told  what  he  had  done 
here.    Mowlby  stared  in  amazement. 

"'Why,  great  heavens,  man!'  he  ex- 
claimed. 'I  never  had  any  idea  you 
understood  me  to  authorize  you  to  go 
to  such  an  extreme.  Don't  you  know 
it  was  State's  prison  work?' 

"Alwood  repeated  that  he  had  been 
hired,  and  demanded  pay,  tho  what  for 
Mowlby  could  not  see,  since  he  had 
failed.    He  was  bluntly  refused,  and 


then  he  went  away  in  surly  anger. 

"That,"  Mary  concluded,  "is  all,  ex- 
cept that  I  learned  that  Mowlby  lived 
in  your  town,  so  I  knew  you  would  be 
able  to  understand  who  he  was.  Yes, 
that's  all,  but  you  see  I'm  almost  a  de- 
tective " 

"Almost!"  Oliver  cried.  "Fully  so, 
Mary.  You  were  the  only  one  who 
found  the  firebug's  match,  and  you 
built  on  it,  and  now  see  results!  Didn't 
Alwood  say,  a  few  minutes  ago,  that 
he  never  would  have  confessed  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  when  you  men- 
tioned Mowlby's  name  he  understood 
that  we  knew  everything?  Almost  a 
detective?    Why,  wholly,  wholly!" 

"Fact!"  interrupted  Parker,  heartily. 
"Boss,  you  and  I  fought  fire  and  chased 
cattle,  but  it  remained  for  her  to  fur- 
nish the  brain-work." 

"I  feel  that  there  is  a  loose  end  to 
my  detective  work,  but  never  mind 
that.  Now,  Oliver,  who  is  Mowlby, 
anyhow,  and  why  does  he  hate  your 
father  so  much?" 

"He  is  a  lumberman  in  father's  town, 
and  not  the  most  carefully  honest  man 
living.  In  a  way  he  and  father  have 
been  rivals,  tho  outwardly  on  good 
terms.  About  four  years  ago  father 
gave  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  a  quan- 
tity of  lumber  owned  by  Mowlby,  gave 
it  to  a  man  he  knew  slightly.  After- 
ward, he  learned  that  the  man  had  in- 
tended to  buy  it  until  he  heard  father's 
discouraging  opinion,  which  led  him  to 
drop  the  matter  and  so  prevent  Mowlby 
from  selling. 

"The  lumberman  took  father  to  task, 
and  that  seemed  to  be  an  end  of  it.  I 
remember  now  that  even  when  father 
first  heard  that  the  old  farm  had  come 
into  his  hands  he  spoke  about  reclaim- 
ing the  land,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mowlby  went  to  James  Law- 
den and  tried  to  get  him  to  buy  the 
place.  That  was  spite,  of  course. 
Mowlby  was  the  man  higher  up.  That 
is  the  way  I  see  it  now,  but  the  man 
isn't  the  person  to  back  up  anything 
like  what  Alwood  did." 

"How  would  he  satisfy  a  grudge 
against  Mr.  Powell  by  having  Lawden 
buy?" 

"Suppose  that  he  reclaimed  the 
farm,  himself,  and  then,  when  too  late, 
father  would  see  what  he  had  lost? 
Some  men  take  odd  ways  to  work  out 
grudges." 

"Rather  mixed,"  Parker  commented, 
"but  how  can  we  expect  full  particu- 
lars when  we  haven't  got  this  other 
scamp  on  the  confessional  seat?" 

"We  may  pass  him  by,  for  he  forgot 
his  scheme  long  ago.  Now,  Parker, 
we  will  get  this  confounded  dynamite 
where  it  will  do  no  harm.  When  that's 
done  we  will  have  seen  the  last  of  our 
difficulties,  and  we  owe  our  fine  wind- 
up  to — Detective  Mary!" 

That  night  Oliver  slept  well,  but 
when  he  was  dressing,  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  surprised  to  see  a  sheet 
of  paper  at  his  window.  Securing  it, 
he  saw  writing  and  read  what  was 
there. 

"Powell,  when  you  get  this  I 
shall  be  gone  from  town.  There  is 
a  surmise  afoot  that  I  have  tried 
to  burn  you  out,  etc.  Nothing  in 
it!  The  golf  club  wanted  to  buy 
your  farm,  and  I  was  to  get  a 
commission  for  putting  the  deal 
thru.  I  failed — that's  all.  I  would 
not  accept  your  father's  rather  de- 
cent offer  to  release  my  claim  on 
the  income  of  the  farm,  and  that 
was  because  I  was  holding  out  for 
much  better  terms.  That's  all 
about  that,  too,  except  that  I  think 
I  mismanaged  the  whole  affair.  I 
never  have  done  you  actual  harm, 
direct  or  indirect.  Just  a  matter 
of  business.  I've  a  notion  that  life 
on  the  Pacific  slope  will  suit  me, 
so  I'm  off  for  that  section.  Re- 
member, tho,  I've  set  no  fires  or 
anything  of  that  sort  to  worry  you. 
For  the  last  time,  that's  all. 

"CARL  LEIGHTON." 
Oliver  read  the  last  word  and  stood 
a  long  while  meditating.  He  believed 
Carl,  but  felt  that  there  was  something 
not  yet  told.  The  time  came  that  he 
knew  what  the  something  was,  and 
it  was  Mary  who  told  him.  Leighton 
had  asked  her  to  marry  him  and  had 
been  refused.  Then  he  suddenly  de- 
veloped an  interest  in  the  Pacific  slope. 
During  the  day  Oliver  heard  that  Al- 


wood had  settled  with  Lawden  and 
gone  away.  Satisfaction  fell  upon  the 
young  farmer's  mind.  Passing  by  the 
front  of  the  house  he  touched  the 
white  blossoms  of  the  wild  morning- 
glory  in  a  friendly  way,  and,  continu- 
ing, gently  handled  the  tawny  day  lily, 
noting  its  splendor  of  color.  Then  he 
abruptly  stood  erect. 

"I  think,"  he  said  aloud,  "that  peace 
has  at  last  come  again  to  Uncle  Nick's 
farm! " 

CHAPTER  XV 

FALL  had  come,  and  it  was  a  sea- 
son long  to  be  remembered  on 
Uncle  Nick's  farm.  Bountiful  crops 
had  been  gathered,  and  even  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  citizens  had  to  admit 
that  scientific  farming  was  a  success. 
Oliver  had  taken  land  regarded  as 
wholly  run  out,  and  brought  it  to  a 
condition  where  it  was  both  a  delight 
to  the  eye  and  a  surprising  money- 
maker. Even  as  Uncle  Nick  had 
wrested  the  acres  from  the  wilderness, 
so  had  his  descendant  rescued  them 
from  neglect  and  poverty.  The  young 
Napoleon  of  the  soil  had  won  his  bat- 
tle, and  the  victory  was  sweeping. 

The  barn  was  filled  with  hay  that 
promised  a  winter's  feast  for  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  dairy  was  comely 
outside  and  wonderfully  neat  within, 
the  sheds  were  of  the  best,  and  the 
house  had  been  completed  some  weeks 
before. 

On  a  certain  day  that  dwelling  was 
comfortably  filled  with  people  who  had 
looked  forward  to  an  unusual  combi- 
nation event.  It  was  to  be  a  house- 
warming,  they  were  to  inspect  the 
original  Powell  dwelling  restored  in 
all  its  essential  particulars  except  the 
early  timbers  and  boards — but  the 
third  event  of  the  day  was  to  be  even 
more  impressive.  Mary  Vinton  and 
Oliver  were  to  be  married. 

The  invited  guests  were-  there,  and 
being  conducted  over  the  place  by  the 
members  of  the  two  families,  for  there 
was  much  to  be  shown.  Mr.  Vinton 
was  the  most  '  enthusiastic  of  the 
guides. 

"Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this 
work-table,  put  together  for  Mary's 
use.  Isn't  it  a  beauty?  In  yonder 
room  you  will  see  a  desk  for  Oliver, 
made  of  the  same  wood.  All  over  the 
house  you  will  find  smaller  articles, 
all  of  the  same  growth.  Notice  that 
wood,  please.  What  do  you  think  is 
the  history  of  it?" 

He  paused,  smiled  and  looked  wisely 
at  his  listeners. 

"You  who  live  in  Morbury  will  re- 
member that,  one  winter,  there  was 
much  hammering  heard  in  Oliver's 
living-shack.  Well,  he  had  cut  down 
all  the  ancient  apple  trees,  sturdy  but 
barren,  save  three  that  he  will  always 
preserve  for  sentiment's  sake;  and 
their  wood  was  fashioned  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Parker  into  these  articles  I 
have  mentioned — table,  desk,  work- 
boxes,  knife-trays — bless  me,  I  don't 
know  how  many  smaller  things,  hut  all 
useful.  The  wood  of  the  trees  that 
Uncle  Nick  planted!  Now  you  know 
the  secret  of  the  mysterious  hammer- 
ing and  sawing.  I  may  add  that  Oli- 
ver's newly  set  out  apple  trees  are 
growing  finely." 

He  smiled  happily  and  turned  around 
to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room. 

"Here,"  he  proceeded,  "is  a  painting 
of  Uncle  Nick's  house,  done  about  the 
year  1860.  See  how  true  to  life  has 
been  Oliver's  copy  in  wood  of  the  old 
Powell  homestead.  Built  almost  ex- 
actly like  the  former  house.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  painting  are  Stephen,  his 
parents  and  his  brother  and  sister. 
Pray  come  with  me  to  the  room  be- 
yond." 

He  led,  and  again  spoke  exuberantly. 

"Yonder  is  Oliver's  desk,  which  I 
mentioned  before.  The  notable  book 
standing  on  it  is  Professor  Arkches- 
ter's  'Good  Soil  Guide,'  a  volume  of 
practical  wisdom  not  to  be  excelled. 
Close  beside  it  you  will  see  an  old- 
fashioned  daguerreotpye.  It  is  the 
likeness  of  good  Uncle  Nick.  It  has, 
as  you  may  see,  a  temporary  backing 
of  cardboard,  with  certain  things  at- 
tached to  the  latter.  They  are  pressed 
-blossoms  of  the  lily  and  the  wild 
morning-glory." 

He  held  the  daguerreotype  so  all 

could  see. 

Continued  on  Page  474 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 

Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7843— Ladles'    Shirtwaist— Cut 

in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. There  is  a  characteristic 
quality  to  this  model  that  will 
readily  win  you  over  to  making  it. 
The  waist  slips  on  over  the  head 
and  may  have  long  or  short 
sleeves.  The  shoulder  fronts  are 
gathered  and  the  back  fullness  is 
gathered  at  the  waistline  under  a 
stay-belt. 

7552— Ladles'    Shirtwaist  —  Cut 

in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  natty  waist  has  a  deep 
yoke  in  front,  with  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  waist  full  and  with 
plain  back.  The  neck  has  a  con- 
vertible collar,  and  there  are  full 
length  sleeves,  gathered  at  the 
wrist.  This  is  a  style  which  may 
serve  for  both  soft  materials  and 
those  of  substantial  character. 

7824— Children's  Rompers— Cut 

in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  The  pic- 
ture shows  that  this  model  is  but- 
toned on  the  shoulder,  has  a 
pocket,  and  bloomers  with  a  belt- 
ed waist.  Nothing  more  effective 
than  scalloping  could  be  used  to 
finish  the  neck,  pocket  and 
sleeves. 

7818— Girls'  Dress— Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  The  girlie  is 
ready  for  "anywhere,"  dressed  up 
in  this  frock  with  a  novel  closing 
at  the  left  side  to  yoke  depth.  The 
lower  edges  of  the  dress  body  are 
gathered  under  a  belt,  where  the 
skirt,  with  an  under  box-plait  at 
each  side,  is  joined. 

7858— Ladies'    Apron— Cut  in 

sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  The  worthiness  of  this 
apron  can  better  be  appreciated 
when  one  has  made  and  worn  it. 
All  the  style  that  it  needs  is  given 
with  the  cape-like  treatment  of 
the  shoulder  part  and  the*  braid 
trimming  the  neck,  sleeve  edges, 
belt  and  pocket  in  the  three-gored 
skirt. 

7826— Ladies'     Skirt— Cut  in 

sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. Fascinating  in  the  awning 
stripes,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  this  skirt  is  made  on  a 
raised  waistline  and  is  in  three 
gores.  The. belt  is  separate.  The 
skirt  can  also  be  made  of  plain 
materials. 

7425— Ladies'  Dress— Cut  in 
sizes  34  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. In  this  popular  one-piece 
dress  we  have  a  plain  waist  with 
bias  closing.  The  open  neck  is 
trimmed  with  a  wide  collar  and 
there  is  a  fancy  belt  at  the  waist. 
The  puff  sleeves  are  long,  ending 
in  a  cuff.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  four 
gores. 

Of  course,  you  want  to  know 
what  Fashion  in  her  generosity 
tias  given  us  since  last  we  talked 
"styles."  Well,  just  now,  "sport 
clothes"  are  what  we  call  "de 
luxe"  and  the  prophecy  is  that 
they  will  be  the  rule  for  the  next 
three  months.  This  news  will  de- 
light those  who  already  know  the 
service  and  attraction  value  of 
these  garments;  those  who  may 
not  know,  will  believe  that  sport 
clothes  must  have  merit  or  they 
would  not  have  so  many  and  such 
ardent  followers  for  so  many 
months. 

We  now  find  the  shops  that 
heretofore  carried  only  the  para- 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  any  one  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


NAM  10. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months*  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 


P.  O.  Box. 
R.  F.  D.... 
Town  


State. 


phernalia  for  golf,  tennis  and 
other  sports,  actually  selling 
sport  coats,  skirts  and  other 
things  necessary  to  make  up  the 
sport  costume.  The  first  rule  of 
sport  clothes  is  to  have  a  gar- 
ment that  is  striped,  and  stripes 
are  getting  wider  than  they  were 
a  month  ago,  and  they  are  privi- 
leged to  run  as  they  will — they 
are  unusually  popular.  As  a  rule, 
we  feel  that  any  garment  which 
is  very  pretty  cannot  be  also 
very  practical,  but  look  at  the 
illustration  of  a  sport  skirt,  No. 
7826.  Not  alone  for  open  air  rec- 
reation, or  parade,  but  an  up- 
to-the-minute  skirt  for  practical 
wear  as  well. 

Black  and  white,  black  and 
green  and  black  and  yellow  are 
very  popular  combinations,  but 
there  is  such  a  variety  that  we 
stop  long  enough  to  ask:  "What 
is  this  talk  about  a  shortage  of 
dyes?" 

Shirtwaists  to  be  worn  with 
sport  skirts  are  also  of  striped 
material;  they  are  correct  with 
a  yoke  to  give  a  fitted  effect,  and 
a  low  collar.  If  long  sleeves  are 
preferred,  they  are  gathered  to  a 
band  cuff  that  buttons.  The  de- 
signers have  given  another  style 
that  may  be  worn  either  as  a 
sports  model  or  as  the  regulation 
shirtwaist;  it  slips  on  over  the 
head,  cut  full  so  that  it  is  not 
figure-revealing,  and  made  of 
light  and  dark  material.  The 
novel  button  trimming  at  the 
open  neck  is  not  the  only  feature 
that  suggests  the  adorable  middy. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 


Quarterly 


We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dressmaking  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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No.  306— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
linen  Russia  crash,  -  size  17x22  inches, 
including  tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Given  with 
a  year's  subscription  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1.00. 


No.  4017— Child's  Dress — This  pretty 
dress  design  for  the  child  is  stamped 
on  1%  yards  of  colored  linene.  Includ- 
ed is  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss.  It  may 
be  had  in  the  following  colors:  Tan, 
blue,  pink,  gray  and  mauve.  Sent  for  a 
club  of  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business  amounting  to  $1.50. 


No.  4019 — Child's  Rompers — The  de- 
sign for  the  rompers  comes  on  the  same 
material  and  in  the  same  colors  as  the 
dress.  It  may  also  be  obtained  for  a 
club  of  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business  amounting  to  $1.50. 


Needlework  Department 

Dainty  Handkerchief  With  Tatting  Edge 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


No.  37— Tea  Apron— This  design  is 
•tamped  on  pure  white  Irish  linen  and 
when  worked  makes  a  beautiful  apron 
to  slip  on  after  coming  from  the  dirty 
'  kitchen.  Included  are  the  material  for 
strings  and  a  pocket  and  six  skeins  of 
cotton  floss  for  working  the  design.  It 
will  be  sent  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


ONE  cannot  select  a  more  appro- 
priate and  welcome  remem- 
brance for  the  girl  graduate  or  the 
June  bride  than  a  fine,  handmade 
handkerchief.  No  matter  how  many 
she  gets,  she  will  enjoy  and  appreci- 
ate every  one. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
tatting  was  as  popular  as  today.  It 
is  used  for  every  edge  requiring  a 


expensive  when  made  by  hand  and 
the  work  is  pleasant  if  one  has  the 
time  to  devote  to  it,  but  fine  hem- 
stitching does  take  time.  For  the 
tatting,  r,  *  3  d  i,  1  p,  repeat  *  un- 
til you  have  3  p,  3  d  s,  close,  leave 
a  space  of  thread,  r,  3  d  s,  *  1  10  p, 
Ids,  repeat  *  until  you  have  8  p, 
3  d  s,  close,  leave  space  of  thread,  r, 
3  d  s,  join  to  p  of  1st  loop,  *  3  d  s,  1 
p,  repeat  *  3  d  s,  close,  leave  a  short 


No.  67 — Lingerie  Hat — A  beauty 
stamped  on  real  white  Irish  linen,  in- 
cluding four  skeins  of  mercerized  white 
floss  for  working  the  design.  Sent  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farming  Busi- 
ness for  $1.00. 


lace  finish,  and  is  made  in  every 
number  of  thread  from  No.  3  to  No. 
150.  For  edging  a  fine  linen  hand- 
kerchief from  No.  50  to  No.  150 
thread  can  be  used.  The  center  of 
handkerchief  linen  may  be  any  size 
desired  from  7  inches  to  12  inches 
square.  The  hem  may  be  from  V\ 
to  %  inch,  making  a  little  less  than 
half  this  width  when  finished.  These 
linen  squares  can  be  purchased  al- 
ready hemstitched,  but  come  quite 


length  of  thread,  r,  3  d  s,  join  to  10 
p,  of  large  loop,  3  d  s,  close.  This 
completes  the  three  sizes  of  loops; 
arrange  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
having  all  the  medium  size  in  a  row 
at  the  top,  and  the,  points  are  each 
composed  of  one  large  loop  at  the 
center  and  one  small  loop  at  each 
side.  This  edge  will  outwear  several 
linen  centers. 

Terms — r  ring,  10  p  long  picot, 
d  s  double  stitch,  p  picot. 


Home  Milk  Pasteurization 


ARE  you  feeding  the  baby  on 
cow's  milk?  Is  this  milk  guar- 
anteed to  be  free  from  the  tubercle 
bacillus  germ  as  well  as  from  all 
other  disease  germs?  If  not,  then 
why  take  even  a  long  chance  on  en- 
dangering the  health  and  possibly 
the  life  of  the  baby  when  proper 
pasteurization  furnishes  an  absolute 
guarantee  against  any  and  all  milk- 
borne  diseases? 

The  process  of  pasteurization  is 
very  simple,  and  if  understood,  in- 
volves but  little  time  and  labor. 
Authorities  on  the  subject  agree  that 
all  disease  germs  will  be  destroyed 
if  the  milk  is  heated  to  140  degrees 
F.  and  held  at  this  temperature  for 
twenty  minutes. 

This  may  be  done  by  placing  the 
bottle  of  milk  in  a  pan  of  water,  and 
then  heating  the  pan  of  water  on  the 
stove  until  the  milk  has  reached  a 
temperature  of  140  degrees  F.  Per- 
haps 145  degrees  F.  by  the  ordinary 
50-cent  thermometer  would  more 
nearly  insure  the  correct  tempera- 
ture. A  thermometer  which  will 
register  fairly  Accurate  temperatures 
should  be  used  for  this  work.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  a  tin  lid  in  the 


bottom  of  the  water  boiler  to  keep 
the  milk  bottle  from  getting  too  hot 
on  the  bottom  and  breaking.  Do 
not  place  the  milk  bottle  in  very  hot 
water  as  there  is  danger  of  breaking 
it  in  this  way.  Place  the  bottle  in 
moderately  warm  or  even  cold  water 
and  allow  the  bottle  to  warm  up  as 
the  water  is  heating.  A  vessel  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  water  to  come 
up  fairly  close  to  the  top  of  the  milk 
should  be  used,  as  this  makes  if  pos- 
sible for  the  milk  to  heat  more  even- 
ly thruout  the  bottle.  When  the 
milk — not  the  water — has  reached 
the  desired  temperature,  set  the 
boiler  off  the  fire,  allowing  the  milk 
bottle  to  remain  in  the  hot  water  for 
twenty  minutes,  or  even  twenty-five 
minutes.  The  milk  should  now  be 
placed  in  cooler  water  and  cooled 
down  to  as  near  50  degrees  F.  as 
possible.  The  bottle  should  be  tight- 
ly capped,  and  no  milk  poured  from 
the  bottle  should  be  put  back  into 
the .  rest  of  the  milk  in  the  bottle. 
Besides  being  a  safeguard  against 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  pas- 
teurized milk  will  keep  from  one  to 
two  days  longer  than  the  same  milk 
not  pasteurized. — C.  A.  Bums. 


No.  1510— Patriotic  Pillow  Top— Show 
your  colors,  let  everyone"  know  that  you 
are  proud  you  live  in  the  home  of  the 
free  and  land  of  the  brave;  now,  while 
history  is  being  made  and  the  map  of 
the  other  half  of  the  world  changing,  is 
the  time  to  show  your  loyalty  to  the 
American  flag.  This  pillow  is  a  beauty; 
the  design  is  tinted  in  artistic  colors 
on  tan  ticking  21x21  inches  square,  in- 
cluded is  a  tan  holland  linene  back.  It 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  sending  us  $1.00 
for  a  year's  subscription,  new  or  re- 
newal, to  The  Farming  Business. 


No.  304— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  includ- 
ing tan  Holland  linene  back  and  four 
skeins  of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1. 


No.  4092— Corset  Cover— The  design 
on  a  white  Cantonese  silk — very  strik- 
ing and  effective.  It  is  made  up  in  ki- 
mono style  and  is  extraordinarily  mod- 
ish. Four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  are  in- 
cluded. Sent  upon  receipt  of  a  club 
of  Farming  Business  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $2. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


COMING 


"Shucks!  This  is  the  slowest  Fourth 
of  July  I  ever  seen!  Doggone  if 
I  don't  go  home  if  somepin'  excitin' 
don't  happen  to  me  soon!" 

Taking  Life  Easily 

"Things  are  really  bad  in  our  line," 
said  the  young  doctor,  pessimistically. 
"Unless  you  are  prepared  to  work 
night  and  day  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  even  a  living." 

His  listeners  at  the  club  agreed 
sympathetically;  they  all  thought  the 
same,  whatever  their  line  of  business 
—all  except  one  bluff  old  medical 
man. 

"Pooh!"  he  said,  with  a  friendly 
sneer.  "That's  all  rubbish,  my  young 
friend!  There's  as  much  money  to  be 
made  now  as  ever  there  was.  Look  at 
me.  for  instance.  I'm  making  plenty 
of  money;  but  do  I  look  overworked? 
Do  I  ever  seem  pressed  for  time? 
Have  I  not  always  plenty  of  leisure!" 

"You  certainly  seem  to  take  life 
easily,"  replied  the  younger  doctor, 
smoothly. 

And  the  listeners  smiled — all  except 
the  older  doctor.  He  seemed  to  be 
thinking  deeply. 


Called  Quits 
Little   Maudie   would   tell  "whop- 
pers." 

One  day  her  aunt  thought  she  ought 
to  be  cured  of  this  habit,  so  she  spoke 
seriously  to  the  little  maid,  who  prom- 
ised to  mend  her  ways. 

To  point  the  moral,  auntie  told  the 
tale  of  the  shepherd  boy  who  was  al- 
ways calling  "Wolf!"  until  no  one 
could  believe  him.  Then  one  day  the 
wolf  really  came  and  ate  up  the 
sheep. 

"All  the  sheep?"  interrupted  Maudie. 
"Yes,  every  one  of  them,"  replied 
auntie,  decidedly. 
"Every  single  one?" 
Auntie  nodded. 

"Well,"  said  Maudie  slowly,  "I  don't 
believe  you,  and  you  don't  believe  me. 
So  there!" 

A  Narrow  Escape 

First  Traveler — "So  you  have  re- 
turned from  Africa?  Had  any  narrow 
escapes?" 

Second  Traveler — "Only  one — a  reg- 
ular prize  winner,  I  should  think." 

First  Traveler — "Let  me  hear  it." 

Second  Traveler — "Well,  I  was 
chased  by  a  big  lion  and,  having  no 
cartridges  left,  I  threw  away  my  rifle 
and  faced  the  brute;  but  as  he  sprang 
at  me  I  caught  him  by  the  lower  Jaw 
with  one  hand  and  by  the  nose  with 
the  other.  And  there  I  stood  and  held 
his  mouth  wide  open  until  he  starved 
to  death.   A  narrow  escape,  eh?" 

He  Knew  Her 

#  "I  want  5-5-6-3-9  Hoboken,"  said  the 
man  at  the  telephone  in  his  office. 

"Line's  busy,"  came  back  the  well- 
known  answer. 

"What's  that?" 

"Line's  busy." 

"No,  it's  not.  That's  my  house  I 
want." 

"But,  sir,  your  wife  is  using  the 
line." 

"Oh,  is  she!  Well,  then,  it's  busy, 
all  right!" 

Not  Afraid  of  It 

The  landlady  beamed  upon  the  new 
and  prosperous-looking  boarder. 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  the  bacon,  Mr. 
Pullman,"  said  she,  endeavoring  to 
make  him  feel  entirely  at  home. 

"Not  at  all,  madam,  not  at  all,"  said 
Pullman.  "Why,  I've  seen  a  piece 
twice  as  large  and  it  didn't  frighten 
me  a  bit." 


"Ough" 

An  exchange  prints  the  following 
list  of  words  ending  in  "ough,"  and 
adds  the  pronunciation  of  the  more 
obscure  words,  so  far  as  ascertainable 
from  the  dictionaries:  Messrs.  Gough 
(goff),  Hough  (huff),  and  Clough 
(cluff),  though  tough  enough,  thought 
through  the  day  that  they  would  visit 
Mr.  Brough  (broo),  who,  having  a  hic- 
cough (hiccup)  and  a  cough,  lived  in 
a  clough  (cluff  or  clou),  with  plenty 
of  dough,  and  a  tame  chough  (chuff), 
kept  near  a  plough  in  a  rough  trough, 
hung  to  a  bough  over  a  lough  (loch). 
A  slough  (sluf)  of  the  bank  into  the 
slough  (sloo)  injured  his  thorough- 
bred's hough  (hock). 

No  wonder  the  foreigner  shudders 
at  those  four  terrible  letters! 

Getting  at  His  Motive 

"Will  you  have  my  seat?"  he  in- 
quired politely. 

"On  the  ground  that  I  am  aged  and 
decrepit?"  the  woman  asked. 

"No,  indeed,  madam." 

"That  I  am  young  and  beautiful 
and  possibly  not  averse  to  a  flirta- 
tion?" 

"Certainly  not.  That  is  " 

"Then  it  must  be  because  you  are  a 
gentleman,  in  this  respect  differing 
from  the  fat  person  on  the  left  and  the 
scrawny  specimen  at  the  right.  I  am 
glad  to  learn  your  principles,  sir,  but 
here  is  my  street.   Good  day." 

Not  Single 

The  applicant  for  the  post  of  butler 
seemed  somewhat  dense,  but  in  other 
respects  fairly  suitable.  Almost  as  an 
afterthought  the  mistress  of  the  house 
put  a  final  query:  "I  suppose  you 
are  a  single  man?"  she  asked. 

"Er — er,  no,  mum,"  he  stammered. 
"I'm  twins!" 

Willie  Knew 

Uncle  George — "Come  here,  Willie! 
Don't  you  know  who  I  am?" 

Willie — "You  bet  I  do!  You  are 
ma's  brother  who  stayed  here  two 
months  one  time  and  never  offered 
to  pay  a  cent  for  board.  Oh,  yes;  I've 
heard  pa  speak  of  you  often." 

Landed  Estates 

She — "I  suppose  the  duke  has 
landed  estates?" 

He — "Landed  one  every  time  he  mar- 
ried, but  he  managed  to  run  thru  'em 
all?" 


WILL  SOON  LEAKN 


Official  Tragedy 

He  was  a  so-ci-olo-gist, 

Was  Percival  P.  Nutt, 
Requiring  no  apologist, 

However,  if  and  but  

In  interests  of  humanity, 

For  which  he  had  a  care, 
He  studied  of  insanity 

In  its  official  lair. 

A  kindly  judge  who  pitied  him, 

At  Percival's  request, 
To  the  bughouse  committed  him — 

And  nature  did  the  rest. 

For  when  to  be  released  he-  sought, 
The  judge  expressed  a  doubt, 

"P.    Nutt    cannot    be    pleased,"  he 
thought, 
"He's  crazy  to  be  out! 

"To  get  in  he  was  crazy,  too, 

He's  loony,  either  way; 
My  thought  is  getting  hazy,  too — 

I  guess  he'd  better  stay!" 

Turning  the  Tables 
An  elderly  Quaker  went  into  a  book 

store,  and  an  impertinent  salesman, 

wishing  to  have  a  joke  at  his  expense, 

said  to  him: 

"You  are  from  the  country,  aren't 

you?" 

"Yes,"  fiuietly  answered  the  Quaker. 

"Then  here's  just  the  thing  for  you," 
said  the  clerk,  holding  up  a  book. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  Quaker. 

"It's  an  essay  on  the  rearing  of 
calves." 

"Friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "thou 
hadst    better    present    that    to  thy 

mother." 


IN  FAVOR  OF  IT 


Harry — "You  are  in  favor  of  a  safe  and  sane  Fourth  of  July?" 

Hazel — "Yes,  we  ought  to  have  that  kind  of  a  day  at  least  once  a  year.' 


Absent-minded  Man — "Now,  what  in 
blazes  did  I  set  fire  to  this  for?" 

The  Wrong  Man  Got  It 

The  old  pensioner  who  blew  the 
bellows  for  the  organ  had  a  most 
exasperating  failing.  In  spite  of  fre- 
quent admonitions  he  would  continue 
blowing  after  the  music  had  stopped,, 
thereby  producing  undesirable  sounds. 

One  day  the  organist  could  stand  it 
no  longer. 

The  congregation  had  been  set  tit- 
tering by  the  old  man's  forgetfulness, 
and  during  the  sermon  the  organist 
seized  the  opportunity  to  write  him  a 
note  on  the  matter  and  hand  it  to  the 
choir  boy  to  deliver. 

Misunderstanding  the  whispered  di- 
rections, the  lad  handed  the  note 
straight  up  to  the  preacher,  who  as- 
toundedly  read  the  following: 

"Will  you  stop  when  I  tell  you  to? 
People  come  here  to  listen  to  my 
music,  not  to  your  horrible  noise." 

The  Unbalanced  Account 
A  well-known  business  man  in  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  once  had  a  customer 
who  contracted  a  debt  that  ran  along 
unpaid  for  a  year  or  more,  and  even 
several  letters  failed  to  bring  about  a 
settlement. 

One  day,  while  glancing  over  the 
religious  notices  in  a  lodal  paper,  the 
business  man  saw  something  that  gave 
him  a  new  idea.  He  went  to  his  desk 
and  wrote  the  following  note  to  the 
debtor: 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  see  in  the  local  press 
that  you  are  to  deliver  an  address  on 
Friday  evening  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
on  'The  Sinner's  Unbalanced  Account.' 
I  inclose  yours,  as  yet  unbalanced, 
and  trust  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  attending  your  lecture." 

Seth  Was  Landed 

A  man  returned  to  his  home  town 
after  an  absence  of  many  years,  and 
rambled  down  to  the  corner  grocery 
to  get  wise. 

"I  suppose,"  remarked  the  oldest  in- 
habitant in  handing  him  information, 
"that  you  remember  Sim  Simpkins?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I  knew  Sim  very  well," 
answered  the  former  resident.  "I  also 
knew  his  daughter  Mary.  Went  to 
school  with  her.  They  say  that  after 
waiting  nearly  fifteen  years  she  mar- 
ried a  struggling  young  man." 

"Ain't  no  doubt  about  that  strug- 
glin'  part  of  it,"  was  the  grinning  re- 
joinder of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  "Seth 
done  his  derndest  to  git  away,  but 
Mary  landed  him,  all  right." 

A  Real  Optimist 

Visitor — "I  think  it's  just  wonderful 
to  see  you  cheery  with  aU  those  hor- 
rid wounds  on  your  head." 

Wounded  Optimist— "Oh,  well,  miss, 
it's  a  very  cheerin'  thing  to  wake  up 
of  a  mornin'  an'  find  that  you've  still 
got  a  'ead  to  'ave  wounds  on!" 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOLL 


1904,  when  the  State  was  first  in- 
vaded, with  those  of  1909  and 
1910.  when  the  entire  common- 
wealth was  infested,  gives  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  effect  of  the  weevil 
In  decreasing  cotton  production.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  this  reduction  in  output  was  due 
not  only  to  the  ravages  of  the  weevil, 
but  likewise  to  the  largely  decreased' 
acreage  devoted  to  cotton,  which  is 
always  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the 
weevil  invasion.  It  so  happens  that 
the  weather  which  is  favorable  to  cot- 
ton is  most  unfavorable  to  the  weevil, 
for  cotton  is  a  dry-weather  plant  and 
thrives  best  on  the  whole  in  hot,  dry 
weather  with  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  rainfall.  Such  conditions 
are  almost  prohibitory  to  any  multi- 
plication of  the  weevil.  On  the  other 
hand,  continuous  wet  weather  greatly 
injures  the  cotton  plant  and  is  most 
favorable  to  the  weevil.  The  rec- 
ord-breaking crop  of  1914  was  made 
under  conditions  of  continual  sun- 
shine and  generally  high  tempera- 
tures. The  very  small  yield  of  1915 
is  attributable  to  one  of  the  wettest 
seasons  known  for  years.  In  other 
words,  great  yields  were  made  in 
spite  of  the  weevil  because  of  favor- 
able seasons  and  increased  acreage 
and  by  intelligent  methods  of  combat- 
ing the  weevil  taught  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  various 
State  universities. 

Natural  Enemies 

"The  weevil  shares  the  fate  of  most 
things  in  nature  in  having  a  great 
number  of  enemies,  that  undoubtedly 
help  to  keep  his  numbers  in  check. 
There  are  forty-five  known  species  of 
predaceous  insects  that  prey  upon 
him,  twenty-three — a  fateful  number 
— being  parasites.  Twelve  of  the  for- 
t>-five  are  very  active  species  of  ants. 
Many  birds  also  feed  upon  the  wee- 
vil, the  most  important  being  swal- 
lows, orioles  and  nighthawks,  locally 
known  as  bull  bats. 

"So  far  all  attempts  to  destroy  the 
weevil  by  spraying  or  poisoning  have 
met  with  scant  success — primarily 
for  the  reason  that  the  weevil  bores 
into  the  plant  for  his  food,  while 
sprays  and  poison  lie  upon  the  sur- 
face. Besides,  the  adults  are  usually 
found  inside  the  tracts  of  the 
squares,  where  they  cannot  be 
reached  by  sprays.  Among  the  reme- 
dies which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  the  most  effective  are  the  follow- 
ing: Burning  or  plowing  under  the 
infested  cotton  plants  in  the  fall, 
and  thus  greatly  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  insects  that  will  hibernate; 
burning  all  brush  heaps  and  the  like 
where  the  weevils  have  sought  ref- 
uge for  the  winter;  picking  and  de- 
stroying the  weevils  which  appear 
upon  the  young  cotton  early  in  the 
spring;  picking  and  destroying  the 
infested  squares  during  the  growing 
season ;  rotating  crops  -  so  that  the 
weevils  find  no  cotton  to  feed  upon 
when  they  emerge  from  their  hiber- 
nating quarters  in  the  spring;  plow- 
ing under  or  destroying  the  infested 
squares,  which  fall  to  the  ground; 
early  planting  with  quickly  maturing 
spf:f  ies  of  cotton,  so  that  a  large 
number  of  squares  and  bolls  will  be 
formed  before  the  weevil  appears  in 
destructive  numbers.  The  last  plan 
appears  to  be  among  those  most  gen- 
erally recommended,  tho  there  seems 
to  be  some  dissent  from  It.  All  these 
"remedies  seem  to  be  more  pr  less  ef- 
fective, but  the  main  reliance  of  the 
planter  still  continues  to  be  in  sun- 
shine and  hot,  dry  weather — also  in 
such  comfort  as  he  may  extract  from 
the  facts  of  experience  that  no  insect 
enemies  of  any  great  staple  produc- 
tion have  ever  proved  a  permanent 
deterrent  to  agriculture,  no  matter 
how  great  their  numbers  or  severe 
th'-ir  ravages.  Sooner  or  later  either 
man  or  nature  provides  a  remedy. 
Effect  Upon  the  South 

"The  immediate  effect  of  the  inva- 
Mm  of  the  boll  weevil  In  any  section 
was  a  complete  and  Immediate  pa- 
ralysis of  all  agricultural  and  com- 
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mercial  life.  It  seemed  as  if  the  one 
industry  of  that  country  had  been 
struck  dead  without  any  hope  of  re- 
suscitation. The  credit  system  was 
of  that  vicious  type  which  often  pre- 
vails in  one-crop  countries. 

"Advances  for  needed  supplies  were 
made  to  the  farmer  and  the  planter 
by  the  general  supply  stores,  and  the 
coming  crop,  long  before  it  was  plant- 
ed, was  mortgaged  as  collateral  for 
these  supplies.  The  prices  paid  by 
the  unfortunate  agriculturist  were  in 
accordance  with  the  long  credits  and 
the  risk  run  by  the  lender.  It  was  in 
effect  a  system  of  economic  slavery, 
burdensome  to  be  borne,  and  yet  from 
which  escape  seemed  as  impossible 
as  from  the  grave.  Under  one-crop 
conditions  prosperity  and  depression 
succeeded  each  other  in  sharply  ac- 
centuated cycles  according  as  crop 
yields  were  abundant  and  prices  re- 
munerative, or  scanty  and  unremun- 
erative.  Upon  the  appearance  of 
the  boll  weevil  the  labored  fabric  of 
long-time  credit  fell  into  sudden  and 
general  ruin.  It  was  obviously  not 
even  a  gamble  to  advance  money 
upon  a  crop  that  was  quite  sure  to 
be  disastrously  short.  Out  of  this 
bitter  necessity  came  the  real  begin- 
ning of  diversification  of  crops.  In 
the  language  of  the  day,  the  planter 
and  the  farmer — especially  the  ten- 
ant farmer — were  strictly  'up  against 
it,'  for  in  the  homely  phrase  of  the 
South  it  was  a  case  of  'root,  hog,  or 
die.' 

"If  cotton  could  no  longer  be  grown 
successfully,  then  something  else 
must  take  its  place.  So  thought  and 
attention  and  endeavor  naturally 
turned  to  the  production  of  grains 
and  forage  crops,  tubers,  fruits  and 
garden  truck — all  those  products 
that  had  been  so  long  and  systemat- 
ically neglected.  Such  were  the  real 
beginnings  of  that  diversification 
which,  fortified  and  advanced  by  the 
effects  of  the  European  war,  has  un- 
questionably come  to  stay.  There  will 
be  decreases  and  increases  in  cotton 
acreage  according  as  the  price  of 
this  great  staple  is  low  or  high,  but 
it  seems  assured  that  crop  diversi- 
fication in  the  South  has  become  an 
established  fact,  largely  so  from  the 
realization  that  under  diversification 
alone  can  cotton  be  produced  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  that  it  is  better 
and  cheaper  to  raise  all  the  food 
needed  for  man  and  beast,  and  to 
plant  possibly  somewhat  less  cotton, 
than  to  buy  all  these  supplies  at  far 
higher  prices  than  they  could  be  pro- 
duced at  home  for  and  produce  over- 
much cotton.  Any  statement  of  the 
situation  resolves  itself  into  the  pol- 
icy that  insures  a  generally  remuner- 
ative price  for  cotton,  not  just  for  a 
single  season,  but  for  many  seasons, 
and  that  must  be  an  intelligent  plan 
rather  than,  as  in  the  past,  a  mere 
gamble  with  fate  in  the  shape  of  na- 
ture. 

Cotton  as-  a  Money  Crop 

"Cotton  is  and  always  will  be  the 
great  money  crop  of  the  South  and 
its  chief  single  reliance  as  a  source 
of  revenue.  It*  was  an  acute  con- 
sciousness of  this  fact  that  made  the 
South  the  one-crop  country  of  the 
past  when  Cotton  was  King.  For  a 
'  one-crop  country  is  a  psychological 
phenomenon  rather  than  a  mate- 
rial necessity.  It  is  not,  as  events 
prove,  that  the  one  crop  is  the 
best  agricultural  system,  but  rath- 
er that  this  is  unthinkingly  ac- 
cepted as  a  dictum  because  it 
seems  substantiated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past.  Not  only  Is  It  an 
agricultural,  but  alike  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution.  For  men  are 
largely  as  their  habits  and  their  en- 
vironment. The  white  southern 
stock  is  nearly  pure  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  foreign  strain  being  almost  a 
negligible  quantity,  so  that  there  Is 
a  homogeneity  and  solidarity  of  race 
unknown  in  any  other  section.  Im- 
migration has  been  In  scant  volume, 
from  several  causes:  The  presence 
in  large  numbers  of  a  race — the  ne- 
gro— of  different  color;  the  fear  of 


malaria  and  the  talk  of  an  enervat- 
ing climate;  the  dominance  of  a  form 
of  agriculture — that  of  cotton — un- 
known and  unattractive  to  the  peas- 
ants and  farmers  of  Europe;  and  be- 
cause of  this  one-crop  system  a  so- 
ber conservatism  and  less  receptive- 
ness  to  new  and  passing  impressions. 
The  people  of  countries  and  States 
of  diversified  crops  and  industries 
are  as  many-sided  as  their  employ- 
ments. 

"The  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil  is 
being  met  by  more  intelligent  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  but  of  its  ultimate 
effect  we  have  seen  only  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  a  curious  and  significant 
fact  that  the  life  history  of  the  South 
— social  and  economic — is  bound  up 
in  the  story  and  the  conquest  of  three 
insignificant  and  malignant  insects — 
the  Texas  Cattle  or  Fever  Tick,  the 
Cotton  Boll  Weevil  and  the  Malaria- 
bearing  Mosquito.  We  have  treated 
of  the  Cattle  Tick  in  a  previous  re- 
port and  the  story  of  the  economic  ef- 
fect of  the  Malaria-bearing, Mosquito 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  re- 
port." 

Fight  Tent  Caterpillar 

THIS  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  larvae  and  small 
nests  of  the  tent  caterpillar  are 
likely  to  be  found  upon  orchard 
and  other  trees,  especially  in  lo- 
calities where  the  caterpillars  were 
present  last  year.  With  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring  the  larvae  es- 
cape from  the  eggshells  in  which 
they  have  lain  dormant  during  the 
winter.  Trees  infested  with  larvae 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  or 
those  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  are 
perhaps  more  likely  to  be  chosen  by 
the  parent  moth  for  the  deposition  of 
her  eggs,  and  such  trees  at  least 
should  be  searched. 

The  recommendations  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture's 
entomologist  for  the  control  of  this 
pest  are,  briefly,  as  follows: 

As  soon  as  small  nests  are  de- 
tected, they  should  be  destroyed,  as 
this  prevents  further  defoliation  of 
the  tree.  When  in  convenient  reach, 
the  nests  may"  be  torn  out  with  a 
brush,  with  gloved  hand,  or  other- 
wise, and  the  larvae  crushed  on  the 
ground,  care  being  taken  to  destroy 
any  caterpillars  which  have  re- 
mained on  the  tree. 

The  use  of  a  torch  to  burn  out  the 
nests  will  be  found  convenient  when 
they  occur  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
trees.  In  using  the  torch  great  care 
is  necessary  that  no  important  in- 
jury be  done  to  the  tree;  it  should 
not  be  used  in  burning  out  nests 
except  in  the  smaller  branches  and 
twigs,  the  killing  of  which  would  be 
of  no  special  importance.  Nests  in 
the  larger  limbs  should  be  destroyed 
by  hand,  as  the  use  of  the  torch  may 
kill  the  bark,  resulting  in  perma- 
nent injury. 

Tent  caterpillars  are  readily  de- 
stroyed by  arsenicals  sprayed  on  the 
foliage  of  trees  infested  by  them. 
Any  of  the  arsenical  insecticides  may 
be  used,  as  paris  green,  Scheele's 
green,  arsenate  of  lead,  etc.  The 
first  two  are  used  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  pound  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
The  milk  of  lime  made  from  two  to 
three  pounds  of  stone  lime  should 
be  adiiud  to  neutralize  any  caustic 
effect  or  the  arsenical  on  the  foliage. 
Arsenate  of  lead  is  used  at  the  rate 
of  two  pounds  to  each  fifty  gallons 
of  water. 

On  stone  fruits,  such  as  cherry, 
peach,  and  plum,  arsenicals  are  like- 
ly to  cause  injury  to  foliage  and 
must  be  used  with  caution  if  at  all. 
On  such  trees  the  arsenate  of  lead 
is  preferable,  as  it  Is  less  injurious 
to  foliage,  and  on  all  trees  sticks 
much  better.  In  spraying  for  the 
tent  caterpillars  only,  applications 
should  be  made  while  the  caterpil- 
lars are  yet  small,  as  they  then  suc- 
cumb more  quickly  to  poisons  than 
when  more  nearly  full  grown,  and 
prompt  treatment  stops  further  de- 
foliation of  the  trees. 


AN  ENGINE 
BOOK  WITH 
A  PUNCH 

Would  you  build  a  / 
,  house  with  a     J[i  n> 
foundation  like  ihis?^ 
Would  an  ironkct(!« 
hold  water  belter  if  the  C-sJ 
bottom  were  cu"  offend 
patched  ona^ain  likclhij?-* 
No'Th.n 
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AB00KT0U  NEED  "^^7»«'" 

BY  EXPERTS 

JUST  take  a  postal  or  scrap  of  paper  and 
write  the  word  "Why?"  on  it  with  your 
name  and  address  and  I  will  mail  you  this  book. 

Lively  as  a  joke  book.   Sensible  as  the  diction- 
ary.  Learn  more  about  engines  in  10  minutes 
than  some  men  learn  in  a  lifetime.   The  supply 
is  limited  so  write  quick. — ED.  H.  WITTE, 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
2 1 58  Oakland  Avenue,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2158  empire  Bldg.,      -       Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New  Tires 
Old  Ones 


CHAMPION 


Don't  throw  away  your  old  tires! 
We'll  make  them  into  new  one*  for 
you  at  25%  of  the  cost  of  a  new  tire. 
These  new 

DOUBLE  TIDUC 
TREAD     1 1I\E  J 

are  90%  puncture  and  blow-out 
proof  and  absolutely  gunrnnteeil  for 
2,000  miles.  They  can't  be  beat  for 
service  and  appearance.  All  you  do 
is  furnish  two  old  tires — we'll  do  the  rest. 
Send  in  your  old  tires  today.  We  also 
carry  Champion  Tires  in  stock,  all  sizes. 

FRFF  Get  our  b'e  money-sav- 
1  MjL,  ing  circular  and  price- 
list.   Write  for  It  today. 

Champion  Double 
Tread  Tire  Co. 

1764  Grand  kit.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 
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Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


>  Positively  greatest  roofing  offer.  Be  sure 
|  to  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofing 
I  Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cov-  ■ 
Bering,  siding  or  ceiling.   EDWARDS  / 
1 TIOHTCOTE  REO  STEEL  SHINGLES, 
I  cost  less  and  outlast  3  ordinary  roofs  T 
§— outlast  building  itself— no  painting 
for  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-proof; 
V  guaranteed  lightning- proofl  Be-  — 

duces  insurance.  Reo  Cluster 

FREE  Roofino  Book5h(^ 

h  ReoCluster  Steel  Shingles.  V-Cnmp. 

Corrugated,  Standing  Seam.  Paint- 
I  ed  or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
1  rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Write 
i  for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 
prices  ever  made  on  world's  best  roofirtr 
Free  Samples  and  Roofing  Book  Mo.  795. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

745-795  Pike  St,  Cineicaati,  0. 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 

The  Farm  Truck  that  meets  the  tired  laborer 
half  way.  It  gets  down  to  his  level;  it's  a  great 
burden  bearer.  Winter  and  Summer  are  all 
alike  to  it.  Always  ready  for  its  load.  It  will  help  in- 
crease your  Bank  Account.  Get  our  free  Catalog  of 
Steel  Wheels  &  Farm  Trucks. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Bo*  27.  Havana, 111. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Ea» 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnrp  DAAaf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rnCC  DUwA 
describing  the  SHAW  Blcyclo  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second  .hand,  S35  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept. i  jl.Galesburc,  Kanaaa. 


Kill  All  Flies!  WE.KE*° 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kills 
all  fliee.   Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Laata  all  ■•■.lion.  Marl* 
of  metal,  can't  up. II  or  tit* 
over:  will  not  anil  or  Injur* 
anything.  GuumnUad  af- 
fective.  Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Id  by  dealer.,  or  6  ..at 
.xpre.a.  prepaid,  SI. 00. 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  ISO  DaKalb  Avanus,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


p— B  ETaTanra  laTU  HOME,  FARM.  THEATRE  and  TOWN 
C.L.C.lr  I        III  LIGHTING  PLANTS,  KAMI'S.  MOTORS. 


li'  n  .    Knn«,  Kiifrln 


III..,  Fl.h  * 


i,         r.i.  a  ats.  MIO  ME0TRN  noitKS.  riaralaaa.  o. 


PATENTS 


 WATSON  E.  COLEMAH, 

Washington,  D.  O.  Books  free. 
Highest  references.  Best  results. 
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Try  the  New  Way 
to  Kill  Lice. 

No  dusting.  No,  dipping.  No  paint- 
ing. Hang  up  the  bottle — that's  all. 

"Good  Enough  (or  Me." 

11  Enclosed  ploane  And  money 
order  for  another  bottle  of  LICK- 
OIL.  I  flndtt  the  best  andouxlest 
to  use.  My  blrdti  were  lousy  when  I 
put  LICBCIL  In  the  house,  but 
they  were  soon  free  from  the  pests. 
I  wanted  to  make  sure,  so  put  other 
lousy  blrdB  In  the  same  house  with 
the  same  results.  That  Is  good 
enough  forme.'* 

Oeorge  W.  Qoode. Thornton.  Wash. 

Likes  It  Very  Much. 

Lacey,  Iowa. 
Gentlemen:  Please  Hnd  enclosed 
11.00  for  two  bottles  of  LICECIL. 
Please  send  by  return  mall.  Have 
used  one  bottle  and  like  It  very 
much. 

EVERETT  E.  WHITEHILL. 
HOW  TO  USE  LICECIL  ' 

Simply  put  a  few  drops  in  nest  and  hang:  un- 
corked bottle  in  coop  or  henhouse.  Powerful 
evaporating  vapors  which  leave  bottle  are  three 
times  heavier  than  air  and  descend  in  a  misty 
form,  penetrating  feathers,  cracks  and  crevices 
everywhere.  I.ice,  mites,  chiggers,  bed  bugs, 
ants,  roaches,  etc.,  have  no  lungs — they  breathe 
through  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  are  instantly 
destroyed  by  I.ICECII,  vapors.  WII,I„  NOT  IN- 
JURE CHICKS.    ACTS   1,1KB  MAGIC. 

Bottle  50c,  prepaid.   Money  Back  it  it  Falls. 
AMERICAN  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  F  B,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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per  acre  is  the  result 
of  a  30-year  test  with 
complete  fertilizer  on 
wheat  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Experiment 
Station. 

With  fertilizer, 
23.7  bushels  was  the 
average  acre  yield; 
without  fertilizer,  13.6 
bushels  per  acre. 

Winter  Wkeat 

Production 

is  the  name  of  our  free  bul- 
letin that  tells  how  to  in- 
crease wheat  .yields.  Write 

Tie  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  c.«mitu. 

Of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
93lPoital  Telegraph  BIdg.,  Chicago 
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Ornamental 
Fence 


Forty-one  inches 
high  at  20c  per  foot 
—posts,  line  rail- 
ing, silver  bronzed 
orn  anient  s.topbraided 
wire  and  wire  fence 
filler  included.  Chick- 
»*en  tight— made  from  heavy,  galvanized  wire.  Cor- 
ner and  gate  posts  3  inches— fine  posts  and  line  rail 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Catalog  contains  44  designs  of 
beautiful  yard  fence.  Full  line  of  Farm,  Walk  and 
Poultry  Gates, at  extra- 
ordinary  low  prices  with 
a  money  back  guarantee. 
Get  our  beautiful  free  u. 
illustrated  catalog. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 

461  Honh  St.,  Kokgrna,  In*. 


To  the  beautifully  Illustrated  magazine- 
'The  Southern  Homesefkhr"  -  , 
Issued  quarterly-.il  you  will  send  us  the! 
name  ol  two  friends  whom  you  think! 
would  be  Interested  In  VIrrfni*.  Tellil 
about  opportunities  in  Virginia, 
--farm  lands  SIS  an  acre  and  up. 
Write  today. 

F.  H.LaBAUME.Ao  Slft.Agt.,MW.ty. 
365  N.SW.BIeg.     ROANOKE.  VA. 


traa  fatalnc*  In  colors  explains 
rree  ^dialog  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  alno  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  | 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

145  LlmSl.,(Ju.nej.HL' 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising 
appears  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements, 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


monest  ways  of  doing  this  is  thru  in- 
quiry among  neighbors.  Out  of  three 
or  four  neighbors  there  is  always  one 
who  will  tell  his  story  just  a  little 
differently  from  the  way  the  others 
do,  if  a  concerted  attempt  is  being 
made  to  overvalue  the  goods  de- 
stroyed. Then  again,  the  sufferer 
from  fire  who  sets  out  to  beat  the  ad- 
juster cooks  his  own  goose,  general- 
ly, before  any  money  is  paid  over  by 
the  insurance  company.  I  knew  a 
case  where  a  supposedly  estimable 
middle-aged  lady  called  up  the  local 
agent  of  a  cooperative  insurance 
company  one  day  and  explained  that 
one  of  her  valuable  cows  had  been 
struck  by  lightning.  This  was  on  a 
Tuesday.  She  said  that  the  storm 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
cow  occurred  the  previous  Saturday. 
She  also  related  details  concerning 
the  storm  which  swept  over  her  vi- 
cinity. It  just  happened  that  the  in- 
surance agent  to  whom  she  was  talk- 
ing was  out  in  his  automobile  on  that 
partic  ular  Saturday  night.  He  rec- 
ollected that  there  was  a  storm,  but 
could  not  recall  any  lightning.  So  he 
tipped  off  the  adjuster  who  was  sent 
to  investigate  the  case.  When  the 
adjuster  visited  the  farm,  the  agent's 
suspicions  were  about  confirmed 
when  he  saw  that  the  carcass  was 
lying  in  a  clover  field.  However,  in 
order  to  make  his  diagnosis  complete, 
lie  ordered  his  veterinarian  to  split 
open  the  animal.  The  cow's  heart 
was  full  of  blood — a  sure  sign  that 
lightning  did  not  kill  her.  The  lady 
who  had  made  the  claim  was  charged 
$5  for  the  post-mortem  and  warned 
that  she  must  never  try  such  a  trick 
again.  The  cow  had  gotten  into  the 
clover  while  there  was  a  heavy  dew 
and  any  farmer  knows  what  Is  very 
likely  to  happen  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Just  for  a  moment  listen  to  the  fol- 
lowing recital,  which  will  give  you  a 
good  idea  of  the  extremes  to  which 
some  people  will  go  in  order  to  col- 
lect insurance  wrongfully.  The  inci- 
dent is  recited  simply  to  show  that 
an  adjuster  must  be  on  his  guard  all 
the  time  because  he  will  surely  run 
into  real  crooks  some  time  during 
his  career.  A  certain  horsedealer  in 
our  town  coveted  a  handsome  black 
gelding  belonging  to  an  elderly  farm- 
er. The  dealer  learned  that  the  old 
gentleman  was  very  shy  about  driv- 
ing the  horse  because  on  one  occa- 
sion it  had  run  away  and  smashed 
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things  up  generally.  So  the  dealer, 
who  had  quite  a  reputation  as  a  horse 
breaker,  went  to  the  old  gentleman 
and  offered  to  break  the  horse  of  his 
runaway  habit.  So  the  animal  was 
turned  over  for  training.  Within  a 
week  the  stable  in  which  the  horse 
in  question  was  quartered  was 
burned.  The  gelding  had  not  worn 
shoes  for  over  a  year,  and  when  the 
ruins  were  searched  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  charred  hoofs  in  the 
ashes.  The  fact  that  there  were  no 
shoes  lying  near  by  was  pointed  out 
as  sure  evidence  that  the  gelding  had 
been  destroyed.  But  the  horse  deal- 
er had  been  mixed  up  in  two  fires 
within  a  year  and  the  adjuster  who 
handled  the  case,  thru  second  nature 
rather  than  anything  else,  held  the 
dealer  under  suspicion.  He  sur- 
mised that  all  might  not  be  well  and 
made  an  inquiry  among  nearby  resi- 
dents. Nothing  was  learned  from 
them  which  would  lead  to  the  sus- 
picion that  all  was  not  straight  con- 
cerning the  fire.  There  was.  no  clew 
to  Incendiarism,  apparently,  any- 
where. The  adjuster's  suspicions 
were  not  allayed,  however.  He  went 
back  to  the  ruins  armed  with  a  fork 
and  garden  rake.  He  spent  all  the 
afternoon  poking  around  and  was 
finally  rewarded.  Under  one  corner 
of  a  heap  of  ashes  he  found  four 
shoes,  which  any  one  could  see  had 
been  pulled  from  hoofs.  Then  the 
light  broke  and  the  rest  was  easy. 
Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  shoes 
the  adjuster  had  been  suspicious  in 
the  wrong  direction.  He  thought  the 
dealer  had  burned  the  barn  and  sac- 
rificed the  horse  purely  as  an  inci- 
dent in  connection  with  his  attempt 
to  collect  a  policy  which  he  held  on 
the  contents  and  the  building.  Now  he 
saw  that  the  dealer  had  gone  farther. 
He  had  burned  the  barn,  but  had  sub- 
stituted a  broken-down  horse  for  the 
old  gentleman's  gelding.  He  had  sold 
the  gelding  for  much  more  than  the 
insurance  on  the  sacrificed  plug 
could  ever  amount  to,  but  he  had 
been  careless  with  the  shoes  he  had 
pulled  from  the  hoofs  of  the  plug  be- 
fore burning  her  up,  and  that  is  the 
way  he  gave  himself  away.  The 
dealer  who  tried  to  put  this  deal 
across  is  now  in  prison  serving  a 
sixteen-year  term.  He  was  tried  and 
quickly  convicted,  chiefly  because  the 
adjuster  who  handled  the  case  was 
on  the  job. 

If  you  believe  the  reports  made  to 


At  the  Business  End  of  the  Smith-Lever 
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Glue  for  Seed 
Inoculation 

COATING  the  seed  of  legumes 
with  inoculated  soil  before 
planting  is  a  simple  method  of  in- 
suring soil  inoculation  at  slight  cost. 
County  Agents  in  Illinois  have  found 
ordinary  furniture  glue  effective  in 
holding  particles  of  inoculated  soil 
to  the  seeds.  This  method  gives  each 
individual  seed  some  of  the  particles 
of  inoculated  soil,  which  it  carries 
with  it  when  it  is  planted.  The 
scheme  requires  but  a  small  amount 
of  inoculated  soil  and  costs  but  a  few 
cents  an  acre.  The  methotf  is  de- 
scribed in  Farmers'  Bulletin  704  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture as  follows: 

Dissolve  two  handfuls  of  furniture 
glue  for  every  gallon  of  boiling  water 
and  allow  the  solution  to  cool.  Put 
the  seed  in  a  washtub  and  then  sprin- 
kle enough  of  the  solution  on  the 
seed  to  moisten  but  not  to  wet  it  (one 
quart  per  bushel  is  sufficient)  and 
stir  the  mixture  thoroly  until  all  the 
seed  are  moistened. 

Secure  the  inoculated  soil  from  a 
place  where  the  same  kinds  of  plants 
as  the  seed  are  growing,  making  sure 
that  the  roots  have  a  vigorous  de- 
velopment of  nodules.  Dry  the  soli 
in  the  shade,  preferably  in  the  barn 
or  basement,  and  pulverize  it  thoroly 
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into  a  dust.  Scatter  this  dust  over 
the  moistened  seed,  using  from  one- 
half  to  one  gallon  of  dirt  for  each 
bushel  of  seed,  mixing  thoroly  until 
the  seed  no  longer  stick  together.  The 
seed  are  then  ready  to  sow. 

Agent's  Work  Reflected 

THE  County  Demonstration  Agents 
are  producing  results.  If  any- 
body doubts  the  progress  which  they 
and  their  demonstration  farmers  are 
making,  C.  K.  McQuarrie,  State 
Agent  for  the  University  of  Florida 
Extension  Division,  bids  them  travel 
thru  the  counties  and  observe  the 
crops.  Most  counties  have  an  Agent 
or  have  had  one,  and  the  effect  of  his 
work  is  reflected  among  the  farmers. 
Mr.  McQuarrie  says  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crops  in  those  counties 
which  have  Agents  is  noticeably  bet- 
ter than  it  is  in  those  counties  which 
have  not. 

One  does  not  need  to  go  from  one 
county  to  another  to  see  this  differ- 
ence. The  farmers  who  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Agent  can  be  recognized 
by  the  condition  of  their  crops.  The 
continued  drought  this  spring  has 
demonstrated  clearly  the  value  of  im- 
proved methods.  In  one  county 
which  produces  large  amounts  of  po- 
tatoes the  Agent  has  increased  the 
yield  25  or  30  per  cent.  In  other  coun- 
ties the  results  are  similar. 


the  insurance  companies  as  regards 
farm  fires,  you  will  swear  that  the 
number  of  fires  due  to  incendiarism 
is  appalling.  Don't  believe  them. 
Most  of  the  fires  so  reported  (three- 
fourths,  one  adjuster  says)  are  not 
started  intentionally.  They  are  due 
to  some  foolish  act  which  the  in- 
sured is  ashamed  to  confess.  This 
does  not  mean  that  those  who  report 
that  their  fires  were  set  are  dishon- 
est at  heart,  but  they  are  too  proud 
to  admit  their  carelessness.  Watch, 
the  next  time  you  go  out  to  the  barn 
with  some  one  who  is  carrying  a  lan- 
tern. The  chances  are  he  will  set  it 
on  the  floor.  Every  one  knows  that 
such  an  act  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous which  can  be  committed  with 
relation  to  farm  property.  Still  it  is 
done  many  times  every  .day  and  fires 
result  from  it  every  day,  but  few  and 
far  between  are  the  fires  so  resulting 
which  are  attributed  to  such  a  fool- 
ish act 

Remember  all  that  is  the  adjust- 
er's viewpoint — not  that  of  the  man 
who  owns  a  farm  and  carries  insur- 
ance. If  it  were,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  telling  it  here.  It  is  one 
of  those  facts  which  the  men  whom 
it  will  help  most  will  hate  to  hear. 
Yet  in  the  long  run  the  facts  which 
we  hate  to  hear  are  the  ones  which 
set  us  right  and  save  us  trouble. 

Another  thing:  If  you  have  a  ten- 
ant on  a  place  belonging  to  you, 
make  him  insure  his  goods.  Few  are 
the  tenants  who  insure  their  prop- 
erty these  days,  and  none  of  them 
can  afford  to  continue  to  take  chances 
in  this  respect.  Because  a  tenant 
goes  along  a  few  years  without  any- 
thing in  the  fire  line  happening,  is 
almost  a  certain  reason  why  the 
chances  that  he  will  continue  safely 
to  avoid  fire  for  years  longer  are  al- 
most nil.  An  adjuster  told  me  the 
other  day  that  the  failure  of  tenants 
to  insure  was  a  subject  which  should 
cause  great  concern  among  the  pro- 
gressive farmers  *  of  the  country. 
"They  lose  their  all,"  he  said  with 
emphasis.  "They  are  wiped  out  com- 
pletely and  become  a  charge  upon 
their  friends,  who  generally  are 
called  upon  to  chip  in  and  give  the 
unfortunate  folks  another  start  in 
life.  Still,  tenants,  practically  to  a 
man,  refuse  to  insure.  The  situa- 
tion is  appalling,  and  in  its  entirety 
would  be  unbelievable  to  the  average 
farmer." 

As  a  summing  up  it  might  be  stat- 
ed that  there  are  certain  things 
which  every  live  farmer  should  re- 
member in  regard  to  insurance.  He 
should  do  all  in  his  power  to  protect 
his  own  property  while  the  fire  is  in 
progress,  never  heeding  the  neigh- 
bor who  says,  "lock  your  doors  and 
let  her  burn."  He  should  be  certain 
to  protect  his  property  after  the  fire 
has  been  extinguished,  because  insur- 
ance companies  are  not  called  upon 
to  make  good'those  losses  which  are 
due  to  postfire  causes.  He  should  be 
careful  to  estimate  the  value  of  his 
goods  and  see  to  it  that  he  does  not 
underestimate  it.  He  should  remem- 
ber that  it  is  the  adjuster's  business 
to  create  a  good  impression  and  that 
he  will  play  fair  and  desires  to  make 
a  satisfactory  settlement  above  all 
other  considerations.  He  should  in- 
sist that  tenants  insure  their  goods. 

Powdery  Mildew 

REPORTS  from  various  sections 
indicate  that  powdery  mildew  is 
damaging  sweet  peas.  This  disease 
frequently  covers,  the  entire,  plant 
with  a  thin,  feltlike  fungous  growth, 
usually  distinctly  powdered  with  its 
spores.  Dr.  C.  D.  Sherbakoff,  asso- 
ciate plant  pathologist  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Experiment  Station, 
recommends  dusting  the  plants  with 
sulphur,  which  should  be  applied 
with  a  blower. 

Any  plants,  such  as  roses,  beans, 
field  peas  or  others,  can  be  protected 
from  this  disease  by  the  same  treat- 
ment. 
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A  National  Chamber  of  Agriculture 

Continued  From  Page  452 

I.  The  President  shall  appoint  nine  be  eligible  to  any  office  or  position  in 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  six  of  the  National  Chamber. 

whom  shall  be  practical  farmers,  to       14-  After  the  permanent  organiza- 

act  as  the  preliminary  organization  *ion  h*s  been  formed,  the  National 

*   «     vTL      i  m.     u       t  a         i  Chamber  of  Agriculture  must  hold  an 

of  the  National  Chamber  of  Agncul-  annual  meetineg  in  Washington  to  be 

ture.    This  preliminary  body  shall  attended  by  delegates  from  State  and 

have  power  to  form  local  units  or  similar  Chambers.  Each  State  or  sim- 

chapters  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ilar  unit  or  Chamber  is  entitled  to 

and  in  such   States  of  the  United  one  delegate  and  one  vote  in  the  Na- 

States    as  will    admit  the  National  tional  Chamber.    Special  meetings  of 

Chamber  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur-  the  National  Chamber  may  be  called 

pose  of  exercising  these  powers.  by  its  president  at  any  time  on  writ- 

2  This  National  Chamber  of  Agri-  ten  application  of  the  delegates  of 

culture  is  to  have  all  the  powers  of  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  State 

a  corporation.    It  may  sue  and  be  and  similar  units.    Delegates  to  the 

sued:  it  may  complain  and  defend  in  National  Chamber  shall  serve  for  one 

anv  court  of  law  or  equity  the  same  year-    Delegates  to  County  and  State 

as"  a  natural  person;   it  may  pur-  units  shall  serve  one  year.    The  Na- 

chase,  hold  or  sell  real  estate,  and  tional  Chamber  and  the  State,  county, 

may  make  contracts  or  local  units  or  Chambers  may  adopt 

3.  The  members  of  this  National  any  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  appointed  by  this  act  which  creates  them 

the  President,  shall  serve  until  their        1».  .The-State  Chambers  shall  meet 

successors  are  elected,  as  provided  at  least  once  each  year,  the  county 

later  in  the  bill  Chambers  shall  meet  at  least  once 

4.  The  Chamber  may  adopt  such  everr  three  months,  the  local  units 
methods  of  meeting  and  procedure  or  Chambers  shall  meet  at  least  once 
as  it  considers  advisable;  it  may  em-  each  month. 

ploy  a  general  secretary,  two  assist-        16-  "  sha11  be  the  duty  of  the  Na" 

ants  and  such  clerical  and  expert  as-  tional  Chamber  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 

sistants  as  it  may  deem  necessary;  mote  the  equitable  distribution  and 

it  may  conduct  a  campaign  of  educa-  advantageous    marketing    of  farm 

tion  among  the  people  in  order  to  fa-  products,  and  to  cooperate  in  this 

miliarize  them  with  the  nature  and  Wlth  Federal,  State  and  other  agen- 

practical  workings  of  the  Chamber,  cies-     Tne  local-  county  and  State 

and  it  shall  have  the  franking  privi-  units  or  Chambers  shall  provide  for 

lege,  i.  e.,  sending  mail  free  for  con-  their  members  central  headquarters 

ducting  this  organization  and  educa-  for  tne  transaction  of  their  business, 

tional  campaign  which  shall  be  accessible  to  their 

5.  This  National  Chamber  of  Agri-  members  during  all  regular  business 
culture  is  to  have  the  power  to  frame  dayg  of  the  ^ar.  They  shall  have 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  itself.  Power  to  provide  such  street  mar- 
and  to  supervise,  control  and  issue  kets-  sales  rooms  and  exchanges  as 
charters  for  subordinate  units  or  may  be- deemed  necessary  to  promote 
chapters  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  *h®  equitable  distribution  of  farm 
or  elsewhere,  which  charter  shall  Products.  Information  regarding  farm 
contain  the  following  requirements,  Products  of  all  character  which  are 
and  which  may  contain  such  others  available  for  sale,  and  regarding  de- 
as  mav  be  in  harmony:  mand  for  such  products  shall  be  in- 

6  Local   units  or   chapters  shall  terchanged   between   all   the  local, 

consist   of  farm   owners  and  farm  county  and   State  organizations  at 

workers,  who  shall  apply  for  mem-  maximum  speed.— James  A.  King, 
bership  within  the  precincts  or  town-          Perhnpnt  Pi«-  E> 
ships  of  the  counties  of  the  various          icrillJClll  I  lg  r£LT2L- 
States  admitting  this  Chamber  for  OTanhs 
the  purpose  of  organization  and  op-  gidpjia 
eration.  Continued  From  Page  455 

7.  Each  member  of  a  local  unit  or  cholera: 

chapter  shall  have  one  vote  and  no  £ase3  treated  by  County  Agent  45 

morPe.  and  must  pay  such  fe  es  and  ^treated  by  other.     .  66 

dues  as  the  constitution  of  the  Cham-        ported    Ill 

ber  may  prescribe.  Farmers  taught  use  of  virus 

8.  When  as  many  as  twenty  farm        and  serum   14 

owners  and  agricultural  workers  in  Hogs  given  single  treatment..  182 

a  precinct,  township,  or  other  subdi-  Hogs  well  when  treated   59 

vision  apply  for  a  charter,  the  Na-  H°s8  died  that  were  well  when 

tional  Chamber  shall  issue  it  to  them.  _  treated   . .    *2 

9.  When  four  or  more  of  these  lo-  ^.^X^^  *t'f5  that  were  ,n 
,    .        .                      .  .  well  when  treated   20 

cals  have  been  organized  m  a  county,-  that   were    sick  wnen 

or    other  similar    subdivision,  they        treated    123 

may  apply  for  a  charter  to  organize  Hogs  died  that  were  sick  when 

a  county  unity,  known  as  a  County        treated    56 

Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  the  N'a-  Percentage  hogs  died  that  were 

tional  Chamber  shall  issue  such  char-        slck  when  treated   45.5 

ter  to  them  Hogs  given  simultaneous  treat- 

10.  These  County  Chambers  of  Ag-  HoTs"' that" were  w.li'  wh«M" 
riculture  shall  be  composed  of  one  treated  1656 
delegate  from  each  local  Chamber  Hogs  died  that  were  well  when  ' 

within   their  jurisdiction  and   shall        treated    8 

exercise  such  powers  as  their  char-  Percentage  hogs  died  that  were 

ters,  by-laws  and  the  laws  of  the  Na-        well  when  treated   .48 

tional  Chamber  may  permit.  Hogs    that    were    sick  when 

II.  Whenever    County    Chambers       treated   405 

have  been  formed  in  one-third  of  the  Ho*8  d,f  tnat  were  8ick  wnen 

counties  of  a  State  or  Territory,  they  Percenteage  nogs  d^'that  were 
shall  apply  to  the  National  Chamber        slck  wnen  treated  49 

for  a  charter  as  a  State  Chamber.  Total  well  hogs  treated! .  .  .  .  . .1, 715 

These  State  Chambers  are  to  be  com-  Total  well  ho*?s  that  died   20 

posed   of   one   delegate   from   each  Percentage  well  hops  that  died  1,1 

County  Chamber  and  shall  exercise  Total  sick  hogs  treated   528 

such  powers  as  their  charters  may  Total  sick  ho*c«  that  died   253 

prescribe  Percentage  Bick  hogs  that  died  48 

12.  When  twenty  of  these  State  or  ^otai  Jogs  treated  .  .  .2,243 

»r~»_-4     j  i  rtu   t.        v        i-    _  Total  hogs  treated  that  d  ed..  273 

Territorial  Chambers  have  beer,  or-  Percenta|e   an   h  treat6d 

ganizerl,    this    temporary    National        tnat  <j|e<j   12 

Chamber  of  Agriculture  shall  notify  Farmers  who  stated  they  be- 

them  to  send  delegated  to  Washing-         lieved  from  their  experience 

ton  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  per-        that  inoculation  Is  effective 

manent  organization  for  the  National        a«  a  preventive   70 

Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  to  elect  Farmers  who  said  they  did  not 

permanent  officers  of  it.  v  bftlleve  tn'9'  •  ■  ■  •  •  •  ■  ■  • '  ' 1 ' L"  2 

■to   ti.  ,m  ,.«;, _  „»      „   Farmers  who  stated  they  be- 

13.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  per-        „eved  from  tnelr  expe/,ence 

manent  officers    shall  be    for  four        tnat  inocuiaUon  Is  effective 

years,  or  until  their  successors  have        as  a  cure   69 

been    elected    and    qualified.    Any  Farmers  who  stated  they  did 

member  of  any  Chamber  or  unit  shall         not  believe  this   3 
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THE  FARM  AND  SMALL  TOWN 
FURNISH  BEST  MATERIAL 
FOR  BIG  LEAGUE  TIMBER. 

Looking  over  the  roster  of  the  big 
league  ball  teams  you  will  find  name 
after  name  of  men  who  only  recently 
were  boys  on  the  farm  or  in  the  village 
or  small  town.  On  the  other  hand,  sur- 
prisingly few  hail  from  the  big  cities. 
And  yet,  this  is  not  so  surprising  after 
all.  Even  laying  aside  our  knowledge  of 
the  big  part  that  the  so-called  country 
boy  has  always  played  in  the  great  af- 
fairs of  business  and  the  nation,  the 
country  is  the  place  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion necessary  for  athletes. 

The  photographs  shown  are  familiar 
to  all  lovers  of  the  great  National  game. 
In  addition  to  their  being  representatives 
of  their  type  in  the  baseball  world,  all  of 
these  stalwart  athletes  are  great  endors- 
ers of  that  beverage  you  know  and  like 
so  well— Coca-Cola. 

Short  Histories  of  the  Players. 
JONES,  Fielder  Allison,  Manager  of  St. 
Louis  Browns.  Born  August  13,  1871,  at 
Shingle  House,  Pa.  Last  season  he  came 
within  one-half  game  of  winning  Federal 
League  pennant,  finishing  nearer  the  top 
than  any  team  in  major  leagues  since 
the  Browns  in  1SS9. 

He  says  Coca-Cola  is  his  favorite 
beverage. 

ALEXANDER,  Grover  Cleveland,  Pitcher 
Philadelphia  Nationals.  Born  in  St. 
Paul,  Nebraska,  February  26,  1887,  and 
lives  on  a  farm  there  now. 

Alexander  is  one  of  the  greatest  pitch- 
ers In  the  game  today,  being  practically 
responsible  for  the  Philadelphia  National 
League  team  winning  the  pennant  last 
year.   Drafted  by  Philadelphia  in  Aug- 


ust, 1910,  with  whom  he  has  since 
played.  He  warmly  endorses  Coca-Cola 
as  a  drink  for  athletes. 
DOYLE,  Lawrence,  Captain  New  York 
National  League  Club.  Born  at  Casey- 
ville,  111.,  July  31,  1886.  Second  baseman. 

He  has  played  with  the  New  York 
Nationals  since  1907,  and  was  appointed 
Captain  in  1912,  which  position  he  has 
since  held  with  them.  Leading  hitter  of 
the  National  League  for  the  season  of 
1915.  Like  all  the  best  of  them  he  is  a 
staunch  believer  in  Coca-Cola. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  a  wonderful  sim- 
ilarity between  the  origin  of  these  ball 
players  and  that  of  the  beverage  which 
they  endorse.  Coca-Cola  might  be  called 
an  agricultural  drink,  both  from  the  ma- 
terials it  is  made  of  and  because  of  its 
great  popularity  in  the  country  as  well 
as  in  the  city.  For  Coca-Cola,  if  ever 
there  was  a  natural,'  wholesome  bev- 
erage, is  such— it  itself  is  a  gift  from 
Nature.  Made  from  Nature's  pure  water, 
flavored  with  the  juices  of  fine  fruits 
and  things  that  grow  and  sweetened 
with  Nature's  purest,  finest  sugar — and 
please  particularly  remember  this  last — 
Coca-Cola  contains  no  artificial  sweeten- 
ing matter  but  just  the  best  of  pure  cane 
sugar.  It  is  this  fine  combination  that 
gives  Coca-Cola  its  deliciousness  of 
flavor,  its  distinctively  refreshing  and 
thirst-quenching  qualities  and  great 
wholesomeness.  That's  why  ball  players, 
athletes,  fans — all  classes  and  kinds  of 
men  and  women  drink  and  endorse  Coca- 
Cola.  Drink  a  glass  or  a  bottle  and  you 
will  be  just  as  enthusiastic  about  it. 


Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets — High  Prices 

Prizes  Jlwarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Jllfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  com- 
prised Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and 
sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 

No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  West- 
ern Canada's  wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excel- 
lence of  the  cattle  fed  and  fattened  on  the  grasses  of 
that  country.    A  recent  shipment  of  cattle  to  Chicago 
topped  the  market  in  that  city  for  quality  and  price. 
Western  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as   all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 
Canada  in  proportion  to  population  lias  a  greater  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat   this  year  than  any  country  in  the  world, 
and  at  present  prices  you  can  figure  out  the  revenue  for  the  producer. 
In  Western  Canada  you  will  find  pood  markets,  splendid  schools,  ex- 
ceptional social  conditions,  perfect  climate,  and  other  great  attrac- 
tions.    There  is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  ask  for  reduced  railway 
rates,  information  as  to  best  locations,  etc.  Address 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  112  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
G.  W.  AIRD,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bid?.,  Indianapolis.  Indiana 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
>A  No  passports  are  necessary  to  enter  Canada. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 
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WANT  ABS  ,",','!,  jr"  J™ 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST^^^^t 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Bach  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  a9  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted,  i 

Want  Ad.  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
600-614  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


WEUTE  TO 


*  POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chl- 
cago.  Til.  


ill  I  I-  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  otters  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago. 111.   


FARMERS  WANTED- $75  MONTH.  Gov- 
ernment jobs.  Steady  work.  List  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable — free.  Write  today. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dep't.  M,  118,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Bovce  Co.,   500-51  4   N.    Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
AGENTS — I'VE     A     NEW     SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.    New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple  and   full    layout   free.    Write   quick.  La- 

casslan  Co..  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  


AGENTS — SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LISTS 
of  calling  and  business  cards,  letterheads, 
envelopes,  etc.  Low  prices — liberal  commis- 
sion.    Forman's,  Box  693  A,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED — TO  SELL  COMBI- 
nation  can  filler,  strainer,  dipper  and  funnel, 
six  articles  in  one  sample  free.  French  Bros., 
Hinton.    W.  Va. 


PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries.  Boonville.  Mo.   


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
snd  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Ch i cago.  111.  


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  It 
with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  111.  


Napoleon  of  the  Soil 


FARMS.  LAND,  FOR  SALE,  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver. Colo.  

GOOD,  IMPROVED  FARM,  141  ACRES. 
Special  features.  Desirable  investment.  Bar- 
gain.     Harry  Jackman.  Waterloo.  Indiana. 


MINNESOTA   FARM  LANDS 

MINNESOTA,  THE  LAND  OF  CORN  AND 
clover,  offers  a  home  for  you.  Buy  now  while 
lands  are  cheap,  and  are  selling  on  long  time 
and  easy  terms.  Maps  and  literature  sent  free. 
Write  to  Fred  D.  Sherman,  State  Immigration 
Commissioner,  Room  601,  State  Capitol,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.   


SHELTERED,  PARTLY  TIMBERED 
dairy  country.  St.  Louis  County.  Rapid 
growing  seasons.  Low  priced  lands.  Easy 
terms.  Write  Arnold,  Land  Com'r,  541  Wolvin 
Bldg..  Duluth.  Minn.  


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de- 
8cription.     D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
Illinois. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  HOW  TO  OB- 
tain  a  Patent,  list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  In- 
ventions Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  Sketch  for  free  opinion 
as  to  patentability.  Our  Four  Books  sent  free. 
Patents  advertised  Free.'  We  assist  inventors 
to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J.  Evans  Co., 
Patent  Attys.,  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


I  OR  SALE 

PARKS'  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.  Are  the  official  world  record  laying 
strains  of  America,  England,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  Eggs  and  Chicks  for  sale,  and 
the  most  practical  catalog  ever  printed. 
"Utility  Facts''  Free.  J.  R.  Parks,  Box  B, 
Altoona,  Pa. 

SUITS  t3T5,  PANTS  $1.00.  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
wriie  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451.  Chi- 
cago, in. 


breTLowe  lJ?\'H\lS  K"  ''ll'CKTEIt  WHITER 
$14.  K<  rvlee  boars.   Pair  pigs 

Free  clVc'u^rU'h?^}"'1-  Purees  furnished. 
Huebush.   M:,,.,;rn"; lo,  Leishorn  chickens,  Walter 


RAISE  i; 
stork.  Bre 
Old  $1.25  i 
town,  penn 


'm.'lr  «Vt!ST  «**  EE  DING 
Pair _»3.«.  Four  weeks 
M  Unit    Hi-,,*.,    Jr._  u,nK_ 


fii^h1^    *2°    A    MONTH    SALARY  AND 

SunrnS.-r'5         .""  to  Introduce  our 

Comnnnt  V^V1'^  and  ",ock  P°«"J°"«.  Dlgle? 
company.  X81S.  Springfield.  Illinois.  

CAJIliAdK,  CELERY  PLANTS.  LEADING 
vailcll.H  strong.  $1.00  nor  1  000  iii ir.n  i,„„ 
10,000.     J.  C.  Schmidt,  BflKoKPfc    1         P " 


Continued  Fr 

"Pray  observe  the  great  similarity 
in  looks  between  our  Oliver  and 
Uncle  Nick.  The- same  determination, 
happily  tempered  with  mildness  and 
goodness  of  heart.  Consider  how 
much  alike,  too,  their  works  have 
been.  The  elder  man  assailed  the 
wilderness,  overcame  the  obstacles 
of  nature,  and  won  a  glorious  vic- 
tory. Oliver  assailed  neglect,  Mid 
was  not  to  be  beaten  by  difficulties. 
Twice  this  farm  has  been  brought 
out  of  nothingness,  and  by  two  sol- 
diers of  the  soil.  The  first  won  with 
the  ax,  and  the  other  with  science." 

He  paused,  meditated,  and  his  voice 
sunk  lower. 

"Great  days  are  ahead  of  Morbury. 
Our  farmers  have  seen  what  scien- 
tific agriculture  will  do,  and  many 
more  will  adopt  the  plan  now.  Al- 
ready there  Is  a  market  for  aban- 
doned farms,  and  presently  we  shall 
have  a  revival  of  land  here  that  will 
mean  prosperity  and  happiness. 
The  days  of  triumph  are  not  all  in 
the  past.    Science  is  king!" 

Mr.  Vinton  had  been  speaking  with 
so  much  enthusiasm,  his  keen,  intel- 
lectual face  aglow  with  pleasure,  that 
he  was  not  aware  he  had  drawn 
everybody  near  to  listen.  Discover- 
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ing  that  it  was  so  he  became  a  trifle 
embarrassed  and  began  to  apologize, 
but  Mary  moved  quickly  to  his  side. 

Twining  her  arms  around  his  neck 
she  spoke  softly. 

"If  there  have  been  soldiers  of  the 
soil  in  Morbury,"  she  questioned  ca- 
ressingly, "who  is  the  Moses  of  the 
land?" 

"Dear  me!"  Jasper  replied,  "I 
haven't  sought  for  him  yet." 

"It  will  not  be  a  long  search,  will 
it  " 

She  hesitated  and  looked  at  Oliver. 
"Will  it,  Uncle  Nick,  junior?"  she 
finished. 

Oliver  took  Mr.  Vinton's  hand 
warmly. 

"There  would  still  be  barren  acres 
in  Powell  farm  if  Mr.  Vinton,  acting 
the  second  Moses,  had  not  led  the 
way  out  of  the  wilderness,"  he  said 
earnestly. 

"Bless  me,  young  folks,"  Jasper  re- 
plied, smiling,  "you  attack  me  jointly, 
but  I  will  not  quarrel  with  either  of 
you  on  your  wedding  day.  I  surren- 
der!" 

He  united  their  hands  gently. 

"It  is,"  he  added,  tenderly,  "the 
most  notable  day  Powell  farm  has 
ever  seen!" 

The  End. 


Helping  the  Hay  Harvest 

Continued  From  Page  456 


Growers  Hunt  "Best" 
Alfalfa 

WILL  "Grimm's"  alfalfa  with- 
stand Wisconsin's  winters  any 
better  than  the  more  common  varie- 
ties? 

Members  of  the  Alfalfa  Order  of 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Association  are  going  to  find 
out  and  in  order  to  do  so  have  ar- 
ranged a  State-wide  trial  in  which 
this  variety  will  be  compared  with 
the  common  western  alfalfas. 

"Grimm"  is  said  to  withstand  win- 
ter killing  much  better  than  the  com- 
mon varieties,  but  on  account  of  the 
high  price  asked  for  the  seed,  rang- 
ing from  50  cents  to  $1  a  pound,  it 
has  been  impractical  for  the  average 
Wisconsin  farmer  to  sow  this  variety. 
Growers  who  are  making  the  trial  are 
asked  to  report  any  difference  in  (1) 
the  color  of  the  flowers  of  the  Grimm 
and  common  varieties;  (2)  winter 
killing  and  thickness  of  stand;  (3) 
rapidity  of  early  spring  growth;  (4) 
lodging,  especially  after  a  storm;  (5) 
color  of  the  foliage  at  cutting  time. 

Sweet  Clover  as  Green 
Manure 

WHILE  sweet  clover  can  be 
grown  as  a  substitute  for  red 
clover  and  generally  furnishes  more 
feed  per  acre,  the  most  valuable  use 
of  the  legume  is  for  green  manuring. 
Because  of  its  rank  growth  it  is  in 
high  favor  as  a  green  manure.  The 
roots  are  large  and  aerate  the  soil  in 
a  greater  degree  than  either  alfalfa 
or  clover.  Those  who  have  grown 
corn  after  both  sweet  clover  and  al- 
falfa claim  that  the  former  contrib- 
utes more  to  the  fertility  than  does 
the  alfalfa.  It  is  claimed  that  sweet 
clover  seeded  with  oats  makes  a  sat- 
isfactory growth  after  the  oats  are 
harvested  and  will  produce  the  fol- 
lowing year  green  manure  equivalent 
to  twenty  tons  of  barnyard  manure. 
It  is  especially  valuable  for  restoring 
fertility  on  hillsides. 

Soy  Beans  or  Cowpeas? 

SOY  BEANS  should  be  a  profitable 
cash  crop  for  many  farmers  who 
are  managing  small  farms  in  the 
eastern  half  of  Kansas. 

Soy  beans  are  to  be  preferred  to 
cowpeas  for  any  man  who  follows  a 
system  of  funning  that  is  at  all  in- 
tensive. They  produce  two  to  five 
times  as  many  bushels  of  seed  to  the 


acre,  and  variety  tests  for  the  past 
few  years  have  shown  that  soy  beans 
will  produce  one-third  to  one-half 
more  hay  to  an  acre  than  will  cow- 
peas.  Because  of  their  upright 
growth  soy  beans  are  more  easily 
harvested  with  a  mower  and  for  the 
same  reason  they  are  not  so  difficult 
to  handle  for  hay. 

Soy  beans  are  fully  as  resistant  to 
drought  as  cowpeas,  but  should  not 
be  thought  of  as  a  dry  land  crop,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kenney.  Soy 
beans  were  given  their  first  general 
trial  in  Kansas.  Seed  was  distrib- 
uted by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  to  all  the  counties 
of  the  State.  Seventy-five  counties 
reported — most  of  them  favorably  so 
far  as  growth  was  concerned — altho 
some  contended  that  rabbits  de- 
stroyed so  much  of  the  stand  that  the 
crop  was  not  profitable. 

Will  Test  Sweet  Clover 

RAILROAD  embankments  and 
roadsides  will  not  be  the  only 
places  where  sweet  clover  will  grow 
in  Wisconsin  this  year. 

Owing  to  its  hardiness  and  its 
range  of  adaptability  to  various  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  this  plant, 
once  disregarded  by  farmers,  has  sud- 
denly leaped  into  favor  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Association  will  make  a  num- 
ber of  tests  to  find  out  the  seed  pro- 
ducing qualities  of  the  plant  growing 
under  various  climatic  and  soil  con- 
ditions. .  Last  year  yields  of  from 
two  to  eight  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre  were  obtained  by  experiments  in 
different  parts  of  the  State. 

Tests  are  also  being  made  to  prove 
or  disprove  the  claim  that  sweet  clo- 
ver is  especially  suitable  for  pastures 
on  light  soils,  and  to  test  its  use  as 
feed  for  dairy  cattle. 

The  sweet  clover  experiments  are 
being  made  both  with  and  without  a 
nurse  crop,  and  on  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  Wisconsin  soils. 

Climate  and  Millet 

TRIALS  have  been  made  with 
southern  grown  and  North  Da- 
kota grown  millet  seed  at  the  North 
Dakota  Experiment  Station.  The 
millet  from  the  southern  grown  seed 
made  a  heavy  growth  of  fodder,  but 
produced  few  heads  and  was  not  in- 
clined to  mature  seed.  As  millet  be- 
comes acclimated  there  it  tends  to 
mature  earlier  and  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  seed. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

OIL!  OIL! !  OIL!!!  11 A  LD  HILL  OIL 
Gushers  of  Oklahoma  are  making  fortunes 
for  small  Investors.  $6  stnrts  you  owning 
Innd  in  our  tract,  with  profit-sharing  con- 
tract In  all  wells  drilled  on  It.  No  stock  to 
sell.  We  deed  you  the  land  and  drill  for  jrour 
benefit.  Here's  your  life  opportunity.  Put 
wasted  money  monthly  In  oil  that  has  made 
many  multimillionaires.  Full  details  free. 
Write  today.  Oklahoma  OH  Wells  Co.,  886 
Stewart    HMg.,    Houston.  Texas. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  TOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  fnrmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  (00-614  N. 
Penrhorn  Si..  Chicago.  Ill,  


PREPARED  KOOFINO 

WANTED — FARMERS  TO  WRITE  US 
for  prices  and  samples  on  Prepared  Roofing. 
Good  roofing  with  nails  and  cement  for  9R 
cents  per  roll.    Competition  Roofing  Company. 

South   Rend.  Indiana. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  TOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co..  Roches- 
ter, N.  T. 


MOTORCYCLES  REBUILT 

MOTORCYCLES — ALL  MAKES  OF  RE- 
bullt  motorcycles.  $25.  and  up.  Thoroughly 
overhauled,  tested,  and  repainted  like  new. 
Send    for    bargain    list.     'Oscar   Jensen,  750s 

Euclid   Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

GINSENG  AND  GOLDEN  SEAL  SHIPPERS 
will  learn  something  to  their  advantage  by 
addressing   Lock   Box   D.    No.    632,  Chicago, 

Illinois. 


POULTRY 


•  


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,    r.nn-r.14    N.    Dearborn   St..    Chicago.  111. 


RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  In  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  -111. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS 
SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
from  our  own  pens  15c  each.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
15,  eight  dollars  per  hundred.  Orders  given 
prompt  attention.  G.  Du  Vail,  Red  Farm, 
Novinger.  Missouri. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing.  $1.50  per  15,  and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn   eggs,    $1.00    per    15.      George  Canfleld, 

rirundy  Center.  Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, any  thingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILy — 
Q  VICKLy— 
CHEAVLy- 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous,, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-5 14  N .  Dearborn  St . ,  Chicago,  111. 
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Mrs.  Gray  Helps  Our  Readers 

Here  Are  the  Answers  to  Some  Inquiries  About  Canning  at  Home 


Canning  Peas  and  Corn 

QUESTION.— I  would  like  to  have  detailed  in- 
formation on  how  to  can  peas  and  corn  by 
the  cold-pack  method.  I  use  a  wash  boiler 
and  the  glass  fruit  jars.  The  peas  and  corn  do  not 
spoil,  but  they  do  seem  to  lose  their  flavor  until 
we  do  not  like  them;  also  please  tell  me  why  my 
tomatoes  have  so  much  acid  in  them.  They  are 
perfect  except  for  the  excess  acid. 

Answer. — Peas  should  be  canned  the  same  day 
they  are  picked.  Cull,  string  and  grade  them; 
blanch  in  boiling  hot  water  for  five  minutes;  re- 
move and  plunge  quickly  into  cold  water;  pack  in 
container  until  full;  add  boiling  hot  water  to  fill 
the  crevices,  add  one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt  to 
each  quart,  place  rubbers  and  top  in  position,  seal 
the  glass  jars  partially,  but  not  tight.  If  you  are 
using  tin  cans,  cap  and  tip  them.  Sterilize  in  hot 
water  bath  outfit  for  120  minutes;  ninety  minutes 
in  water  seal  outfit;  sixty  minutes  in  steam  pres- 
sure outfit,  under  five  pounds  steam;  forty  minutes 
in  pressure  outfit,  under  twenty  pounds  of  steam. 
Remove  the  jars,  tighten  the  covers  and  invert  them 
to  cool.   Wrap  the  jars  in  paper  and  store  them. 

Sweet  corn  also  should  be  canned  the  same  day 
it  is  picked.  Remove  the  husks  and  silks;  blanch 
on  the  cob  in  boiling  hot  water  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes; plunge  quickly  into  cold  water;  cut  the  corn 
from  the  cob  with  a  thin  sharp  knife;  pack  the  corn 
in  Jars  tightly  until  full.  Add  one  level  teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  each  quart,  and  sufficient  hot  water  to 
fill  the  spaces.  Place  rubbers  and  top  in  position, 
seal  glass  jars  partially  but  not  tight;  if  you  are 
using  tin  cans,  cap  and  tip  them.  Sterilize  180 
minutes  in  hot  water  bath  outfit;  ninety  minutes  in 
water  seal  outfit;  sixty  minutes  in  steam  pressure 
outfit,  under  five  pounds  of  steam,  thirty-five  min- 
utes in  pressure  steam  cooker  under  twenty  pounds 
of  steam.  Remove  the  jars,  tighten  the  covers,  if 
glass  jars;  invert  to  cool.  Wrap  with  paper  and 
store. 

You  do  not  state  whether  or  not  you  scald  and 
cold  dip  your  tomatoes.  If  you  do  not,  this  is 
probably  the  cause  for  their  acidity.  If  you  prefer 
your  tomatoes  very  mild,  they  should  be  scalded 
for  three  minutes.  This  will  remove  all  excess 
acid.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  perform 
this  process  of  scalding  and  cold  dipping. 

Complete  instructions  for  canning  tomatoes  by 
the  cold-pack  method  are  as  follows:  Select  to- 
matoes that  are  ripe,  but  not  over-ripe,  that  are 
free  from  blemishes  and  of  medium  size.  They 
should  be  red  to  the  stem  end,  since  green  parts 
cause  a  poor  product.  Wash,  trim,  grade  for  size, 
ripeness  and  color.  This  is  when  you  want  a  high 
grade  product.  Wash  the  tomatoes  thoroly,  scald 
them  by  placing  them  in  a  wire  basket  or  a  cheese- 
cloth bag  and  plunging  them  into  boiling  water 
for  one-fourth  minute  to  three  minutes,  according 
to  ripeness  and  condition  of  the  fruit.  If  scalding 
is  prolonged  to  five  or  more  minutes  of  active  boil- 
ing, as  is  necessary  for  some  vegetables,  it  is  called 
blanching.  Dip  the  scalded  tomatoes  at  once  into 
cold  water.  This  is  called  the  cold  dip.  Remove 
the  core  and  stem  end  of  the  tomate  first  and  then 
slip  the  skin  off.  Any  Juice  that  escapes  should  be 
saved  for  filling  the  Jars.  Fill  the  Jars  carefully 
with  whole  tomatoes,  if  possible,  until  the  fruit 
comet  to  within  one-fourth  inch  of  the  top  of  the 
Jar.  While  filling,  press  the  tomatoes  close  to- 
gether with  the  howl  of  a  spoon.  Cover  the  closely 
packed  tomato*-*  with  tomato  jui':*;,  not  water,  until 
the  Juice  comes  to  within  one-fourth  inch  of  the 
top  of  the  jar.  To  each  pint  jar  of  tomatoes  add 
one-half  to  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-half 
teaapoonful  of  sugar.  Glass  Jars  should  be  hot  so 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  breakage  in  setting  them 
in  hot  water,  and  so  that  it  will  not  take  so  long 
to  heat  the  contents  of  the  can  to  boiling  point. 
Fuf  the  cover  in  place,  but  not  tight;  use  as  good 
rubbers  as  you  can  bu/  and  see  tnat  they  fit  close 


llils  Old-famhloned  Method  of  Canning;  FooiIh 
nt  Home  In  Now  Being  Replaced  by  the  Newer 
and  Better  Cold-Pack  .Method 

up  to  the  can.  If  using  screw  top  jars,  screw  the 
cover  down  until  it  catches,  then  turn  it  a  quarter 
of  a  round  back;  or  screw  down  with  the  thumb 
and  little  finger,  not  using  force,  but  stopping  when 
the  cover  catches.  In  using  easy-seal  jars,  the 
spring  will  give  enough  to  allow  the  steam  to  es- 
cape. If  using  tin  cans,  cap  and  tip  the  cans  at 
once.  Sterilize  in  boiling  water  for  twenty-two 
minutes,  do  not  begin  to  count  time  until  the  water 
is  boiling,  remove  Jars  and  seal  tightly.  After  sev- 
eral days,  test  the  glass  Jars  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  sealed. 

When  Using  a  Wash  Boiler 

OUESTION. — When  you  use  an  ordinary  wash 
boiler  with  false  bottom  for  the  cold-pack 
method  of  canning,  when  you  place  the  cans 
in  the  boiler,  do  you  have  the  water  really  cover 
the  jars?  I  should  think  the  sugar  would  boil  out. 
if  you  did,  when  canning  berries,  fruit,  etc.,  with 
syrup.  I  tried  just  having  the  water  as  far  up  as 
possible,  for  instance,  an  inch  or  so  below  the 
rubber. 

Answer. — I  have  seen  some  demonstrators  cover 
the  jars,  and  others  allow  only  a  few  inches  of 
water,  saying  that  the  steam  sterilizes  the  upper 
part  of  the  jar.  I  have  found  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  the  jars  completely  immersed  during 
the  boiling,  as  much  of  the  sterilizing  is  done  by 
the  live  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler.  Pour 
in  enough  boiling  water  to  cover  about  two  inches 
up  on  the  jars,  that  is  sufficient. 

Only  One  Cooking  Needed 

OUESTION— Will  you  tell  me  whether  or  not 
the  small  hot  wat^r  canners  that  are  used 
on  a  range  or  oil  stove,  are  any  better  for 
canning  corn,  beans,  etc.,  than  is  a  common  boiler 
fixed  for  the  purpose  with  a  false  bottom?  Can 
corn,  beans,  meat,  etc.,  be  canned  by  using  an 
ordinary  boiler,  and  at  one  cooking?  If  so,  how 
long  for  cooking  them?  Can  glass  jars  be  used  as 
well  for  beans  and  corn,  or  are  tin  cans  best? 

Answer. — A  wash  boiler  is  very  satisfactory  for 
corn,  beans,  etc.,  altho  a  commercial  cooker  lessens 
the  time  required  for  sterilizing. 

Yes,  all  foods  can  be  canned  in  an  ordinary  boiler 


at  one  cooking.  We  are  no  longer  advocating  in- 
termittent sterilization,  or  the  three-day  process, 
but  do  the  sterilizing  at  one  time. 

Use  the  recipes  given  in  another  inquiry  for  corn 
and  peas,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty.  If  you 
are  canning  corn  off  the  cob  in  an  ordinary  boiler, 
you  must  boil  it  for  180  minutes.  If  it  is  beans, 
boil  for  120  minutes.  Fish  and  pork  require  200 
minutes;  chicken  and  beef  250  minutes. 

Glass  jars  are  just  as  satisfactory  as  tin  for  home 
canning. 

Cold-Pack,  Not  Cold  Water 

OUESTION— I  have  read»in  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness that  you  have  a  cold  method  of  canning 
fruit  and  vegetables.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  know  how  it  is  done,  for  I  have  been  cooking  all 
of  my  fruit,  and  yet  some  of  it  spoiled  for  me.  Will 
you  give  me  a  plan  for  canning  without  cooking, 
for  I  have  a  very  poor  way  of  getting  along,  and  I 
don't  want  my  fruit  to  spoil? 

Answer. — The  method  I  advocate  all  housewives 
to  use  in  canning  all  fruits  and  vegetables  is  not 
a  cold  water  method,  but  a  cold-pack  method.  The 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  cooked  by  this  method, 
but  in  a  different  way  from  the  old  open  kettle 
method.  If  you  do  much  canning,  it  will  pay  you 
to  get  a  commercial  canner;  but  if  you  do  not  care 
to  buy  one,  you  can  use  a  wash  boiler. 

Preserving  Plums 

QUESTION.— I  am  right  in  the  midst  of  putting 
up  choice  plums  now,  and  am  in  doubt.  Is 
this  the  proper  method:  To  put  the  fruit  into 
sterilized  glasses,  then  lay  the  cover  on  lightly, 
then  prepare  as  much  syrup  as  I  need  and  let  it 
cool?  Since  the  fruit  and  cans  are  cooled,  I  surely 
could  not  put  hot  syrup  into  them.  The  long  and 
short  of  it  is  this:  Must  I  let  the  fruit  and  can  cool, 
the  syrup  cool,  then  pour  the  syrup  into  the  cooled 
cans,  cover  lightly,  and  put  it  into  the  kettle  with 
a  false  bottom;  also  with  cool  water  to  about  three- 
quarters  full?  There  must  be  a  certain  way  of  hav- 
ing all  these  things,  and  a  certain  temperature,  or 
the  cans  would  crack  when  I  put  them  into  the 
double  kettle  to  cook. 

Answer. — If  you  desire  the  plums  with  skins  off,' 
then  you  blanch  them;  if  you  do  not  want  the  skins 
removed,  you  merely  prick  the  plums  with  a  needle 
and  pack-  them  in  jars.  Pour  the  hot  syrup  over 
the  cold  plums.  If  the  syrup  is  poured  over  the 
fruit,  and  not  onto  the  glass,  you  will  not  break 
the  jars.  Be  sure  that  no  cold  draught  of  air  strikes 
the  jars  while  you  are  pouring  the  syrup  onto  the 
fruit.  Put  the  jars  into  the  boiling  water,  putting 
them  in  slowly  so  that  they  are  heated  gradually. 
If  popped  in  suddenly,  they  might  break.  Cover  the 
jars  with  boiling  water  process.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

Preservative  Not  Necessary 

OUESTION. — Two  of  us  farm  women  are  much 
^interested  in  this  canning  proposition.  We 
can  fruit,  etc.,  but  the  vegetable  canning  is 
new  to  us,  except  for  my  experiments  last  year.  I 
canned  some  corn  with  the  aid  of  a  canning  powder. 
It  kept  until  spring,  or  until  we  finished  it.  I 
canned  some  string  beans  which  spoiled  for  me. 
The  beans  I  pickled  were  fine,  but  the  others 
spoiled.  I  didn't  use  the  powder  with  them,  and  I 
sterilized  just  as  carefully  as  I  knew  how  to  do  it. 

Answer.— Mr.  H,  O.  Benson,  the  founder  of  this 
cold-pack  method  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables 
at  home,  strongly  disapproves  the  use  of  canning 
powders.  You  can  can  all  vegetables,  even  the 
hardest,  such  as  string  beans  and  corn,  without  a 
preservative.  We  canned  corn,  peas,  beans,  soup, 
asparagus,  etc.,  last  year,  and  every  can  was  per- 
fect. We  are  going  to  keep  some  of  these  canned 
goods  for  several  years,  just  to  show  that  vege- 
tables and  fruits  canned  right  will  keep  indefinitely. 
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One  Hundred  Mothers'  Clubs 

The  Good  They  Are  Doing  for  the  Farm  Homes  of  One  Illinois  County 

By  Mrs.  David  B.  Parr 


SIX  years  ago  the  real  need  of  a  better  social  life 
for  the  young  people  of  our  rural  districts  was 
in  great  evidence.  Our  boys  and  girls  were  not 
directed  in  their  social  life,  and  they  were  missing 
much  of  good  that  rightfully  was  theirs.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  at  that  time  to  be  president  of 
the  Household  Science  Department  of  our  Macon 
County  Farmers'  Institute.  By  this  I  was  enabled 
to  work  thru  an  organization  which  was  advanta- 
geous; Mrs.  Carrol  Outen,  vice  president,  and  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Hill,  secretary,  with  myself,  formed  a  county 
committee  for  work.  For  six  years  we  have  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this  county  to  bring  about 
all  the  good  possible,  paying  our  own  expenses  and 
giving  our  time. 

For  two  years  we  held  meetings  over  the 
I  county,  trying  to  form  local  Clubs.  Our  first  Club 
was  at  Mount  Zion,  known  as  the  Mothers'  Club. 
This  was  the  result  of  two  years'  work,  but  we 
realized  women  are  slow  to  take  up  new  work  and 
did  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  discouraged. 
The  work  grew  easier  as  time  went  on;  Club  after 
Club  was  organized.  February,  1915,  at  our  county 
meeting  there  were  100  Mothers'  Clubs  in  the  coun- 
ty, after  six  years  of  work.  We  felt  the  time  was 
now  ripe  for  definite  action,  and  decided  to  take  up 
the  Canning  Club  work  for  girls. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  0.  H.  Benson  at  Washington  for 
help.  He  sent  us  two  canning  outfits,  with  plenty 
of  literature.  Our  work  began.  The  first  demon- 
stration was  given  before  my  own  home  Mothers' 
Club  (I  practiced  on 
them),  ■  the  Shargn 
Mothers'  Club.  Sixty- 
one  women  were  pres- 
ent and  that  day  forty- 
two  girls  began  their 
Canning  Club  work. 
Very  soon  every  girl  in 
the  neighborhood  joined 
the  Club.  This  was  our 
first  Canning  Club.  The 
next  week  two  other 
Clubs  were  organized, 
and  so  in  each  week 
until  practically  every 
township  had  been  vis- 
ited. Then  we  began  to 
make  second  and  third 
visits  to  the  various 
Clubs.  A  county  can- 
ning committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Hill,  Mrs. 
Howard  Peverly  and 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Parr.  The 
county  was  grouped  by 
townships.  The  moth- 
ers over  the  county 
seemed  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the 
work  and  wished  their 
girls  to  take  up  the 
work  after  we  made  our 
object  clear  to  them. 
The  mothers  soon  rec- 
ognized that  this  kind 
of  Club  work  drew  their 
children  even  closer  to 
them.  The  more  Club 
work  they  did  the  more 

they  were  with  mother.    The  parents  liked  this. 

Canning  Clubs  were  fast  becoming  popular.  By 
August  1  we  had  organized  thirty  Clubs;  sixteen 
of  them  were  working  Clubs.  Our  total  member- 
ship numbered  600  mothers  and  daughters.  It  took 
100  meetings  to  complete  this  work,  and  almost  as 
many  days.  We  were  working  with  children;  they 
needed  the  work  repeated  to  them  before  it  was 
clear.  A  10  or  15  year  old  girl  cannot  learn  all 
there  is  to  know  about  canning  at  one  demonstra- 
tion. 

A  very  important  part  of  this  county  undertaking 
was  to  secure  prizes  for  the  girls,  that  competitive 
work  might  be  encouraged.  That  work,  as  well  as 
the  county  organization  of  these  Clubs,  seemed  to 
fall  to  me.  The  Macon  County  Farmers'  Institute 
was  asked  for  $25  cash  for  prize  money.  This  was 
freely  given.  I  wrote  to  our  Congressman,  W.  B. 
McKinley,  asking  if  he  could  give  our  winning  girl 
a  trip  to  Washington.  This  was  granted,  provided 
the  county  would  furnish  a  chaperon  for  this  girl. 
Wc  had  here  struck  a  snag.  How  to  raise  this  $100 
for  the  chaperon  was  not  so  clear.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  were  already  giving  all  they  could  af- 
ford direct  to  our  County  Farmers'  Institute.  The 
Institute  itself  could  not  spare  this.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  the  banks  would  be  helped  as  much  as  any 
one  from  the  canning  work.  I  approached  them, 
trying  to  show  the  advertising  that  would  come  thru 
this.  Our  three  national  banks  granted  the  favor. 
We  rejoiced  over  this  victory. 


One  canner  company  offered  us  a  canning  outfit 
for  one  of  the  prizes.  We  were  now  ready  to  an- 
nounce our  prizes  to  the  girls  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Lot  1 — To  the  girl  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  18  years  having  the  largest  and  best  va- 
riety of  canned  goods. 

1st  prize  A  trip  to  Washington,  D,  C. 

2nd  prize  *.  A  home  canner  outfit 

3rd  prize  ;  $5  cash 

Class  A.  'Lot  2 — To  the  girl  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  25  years  having  the  best  twelve  varieties  of 
canned  goods,  six  of  which  must  be  vegetables. 

1st  prize  $10  cash 

2nd  prize.   7  cash 

3rd  prize   5  cash 

4th  prize   3  cash 

5th  prize   l  cash 

The  girls  over  the  county  responded  well  with  an 
exhibit.  At  our  Farmers'  Institute  2,500  jars  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  were  on  exhibit.  Everything 
was  canned  by  the  cold-pack  method. 

The  winner  of  the  McKinley  prize  was  Lucile 
Helphenstine — a  10-year-old  girl.  Lucile  had  116 
varieties  canned  by  the  cold-pack  method  and  three 
by  the  open-kettle  method — in  all  119  varieties.  She 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  prize  for  her  work. 

The  second  prize  was  won  by  Geraldine  Watkins, 


Mrs.  Parr  and  Her  Team  of  Girls  Giving  a  Canning  Demonstration  at  the  Illinois  State  Pair 


a  girl  15  years  of  age,  with  105  varieties,  all  cold- 
pack  method.  The  winner  in  Class  A,  Lot  2,  was 
Lottie  Stanford.  This  was  a  fine  exhibit,  scoring 
very  high. 

In  July  we  organized  a  team  of  five  girls  for 
canning  demonstration  work  over  the  county.  This 
team  consisted  of  Geraldine  Watkins,  Elizabeth 
Turpin,  Mabel  Swartz,  Helen  Ritter  and  Lucile 
Helphenstine.  These  girls  became  very  efficient  in 
canning,  and  their  influence  on  the  other  girls  was 
fine.  This  team  was  invited  to  put  on  a  demonstra- 
tion at  the  State  Fair  School  in  Springfield  last  fall. 
We  were  elated  over  this  invitation  and  our  team 
went  to  work  in  earnest.  They  wanted  to  do  well 
and  practiced  very  faithfully  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer. They  frequently  came  to  our  home  for  team 
practice;  we  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  all  this 
and  became  fast  friends.  The  girls  were  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  demonstration  at  the  State  Fair 
School.     Our  county  was  proud  of  them. 

Our  local  newspapers  were  always  ready  to  make 
this  work  popularly  known.  We  owe  much  to  their 
articles.  s 

This  year  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  work  in  Ma- 
con County  will  really  reach  great  proportions.  Al- 
ready our  new  township  leaders  are  appointed  and 
the  work  is  starting  nicely.  It  will  not  surprise  me 
if  two  or  three  Clubs  in  this  county  try  for  the 
Friendship  Home  this  season  offered  by  the  W.  D. 
Boyce  Company. 

This  sort  of  Club  work  very  early  turns  the  minds 


of  the  young  people  to  higher  education.  Several 
girls  are  saving  their  canning  money  for  college, 
when  they  had  not  thought  before  of  higher  school 
work.  Thru  this  work  they  see  the  value  of  mind 
training  when  they  are  still  young  enough  to  take 
the  higher  education.  Does  any  one  doubt  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  work  is  a  great  field? 

About  Boys  Leaving  the  Farm 

PERHAPS  no  question  has  been  more  discussed 
during  the  last  few  decades  than  the  one  con- 
cerning the  drift  of  boys  away  from  the  farm. 
It  has  caused  much  apprehension  among  all  classes 
of  people,  and  divers  schemes  have  been  suggested 
for  its  curtailment  without  apparent  results.  Ab- 
stract remedies  have  been  presented,  but  they  will 
not  work,  for  they  have  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance and  found  wanting.  Concrete  remedies  may 
do  some  good;  they  have  not  been  tried  to  any  great 
extent. 

What  is  here  meant  by  abstract  remedies  are 
those  prescribed  by  a  class  of  people  who  are  fa- 
miliar neither  with  farm  life  conditions  nor  coun- 
try-bred young  men.  This  being  the  case,  farm 
boys  are  misjudged;  false  reasons  are  given  for 
their  leaving  the  country,  and  superficial  remedies 
are  suggested  to  induce  them  to  remain  tillers  of 
the  soil. 

Of  course  this  article  is  not  referring  to  future 
judges  and  statesmen 
who  are  destined  to 
come  from  the  farm, 
but  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  rural  folk.  Some 
boys  are  adapted  to 
other  lines  of  work  and 
should  follow  their 
bent. 

Most  of  us  have  read 
dolorous  articles  about 
the  isolation  and  lone- 
someness  of  the  farm, 
just  as  tho  the  theater 
and  cabaret  were  ne- 
cessities of  life.  The 
majority  of  farm-bred 
youths  care  very  lit- 
tle for  such  things 
.  and  the  writers  of 
these  articles  are 
usually  stating  their 
own  objections  to  the 
country,  rather  than 
those  of  the  farm  boys. 
The  young  man  is  pic- 
tured as  leaving  rural 
scenes  because  he  loves 
excitement  and  high 
life,  and  plans  for 
bringing  city  amuse- 
ments into  the  country 
are  suggested.  Few 
farm  folks  care  for 
these  pleasures.  As  a 
rule,  country  boys  are 
serious-minded,  solid 
fellows  and  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  vapid, 
superficial  city  youth. 
While  amusements  are  essential  and  it  might  be 
said,  almost  necessary,  they  are  noCin  my  mind  at 
least,  a  vital  problem  of  life  to  be  worked  out  and 
regulated  by  the  public.  I  believe  any  community 
can  work  out  its  own  salvation  regarding  the  en- 
tertainment proposition.  Amusements  will  always 
be  adjusted  to  the  tastes  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  Trust  the  farmers  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  consider  this  question  settled. 

The  young  man  of  the  country  prefers,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  to  marry  and  settle  down  in  his  own 
neighborhood.  Then  why  does  he  not  do  so?  Sim- 
ply because  he  cannot.  He  is  not  financially  able. 
One  word  will  explain  the  exodus  of  young  men 
from  the  farmland  that  word  is  "necessity."  This 
age  is  intensive  and  commercial,  as  well  as  an  age 
of  specialization,  and  a  successful  plan  to  conserve 
the  farm's  best  crop  for  the  farm's  own  absorption 
is  one  of  the  problems. 

The  writer  can  only  tell  his  experiences  and  ob- 
servations covering  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  that  is  just  what  he  is  doing. 

The  number  of  boys  that  have  left  several  differ- 
ent neighborhoods  recently  from  choice  has  been  a 
little  less  than  12  per  cent.  Since  we  believe  the 
right  sort  of  boys  is  more  of  a  treasure  to  a  country 
t"han  even  a  perfect  financial  system,  we  should  not 
be  discouraged. 

The  farm  boy  whose  parents  cannot  give  him 
financial  backing  stands  small  chance  of  being . 
Continued  on  Pnpe  47S 
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Thymol  From  Horsemint 


THAT  the  commercial  production 
in  this  country  of  thymol  from 
horsemint  may  be,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  a  profitable  undertak- 
ing is  indicated  by  the  recent  inves- 
tigations of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  results 
of  which  are  published  in  Bulletin 
372.  Thymol  is  extensively  used  in 
medicine  and  forms  the  basis  of  a 
number  of  important  pharmaceutical 
compounds.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
imported  from  northern  Europe, 
where  it  is  manufactured  from  ajow- 
an  seed,  grown  in  northern  India. 
Now  that  the  European  war  has  re- 
duced these  importations  from  more 
than  18,000  pounds  in  1914  to  a  little 
more  than  2,000  in  1915,  it  is  believed 
that  to  some  extent  the  demand  can 
be  supplied  at  home.  For  several 
years  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  conducting  experiments 
with  horsemint,  which  occurs  as  a 
common  weed  in  many  localities. 
These  experiments  have  resulted  in 
improving  the  plants  by  selection  to 
a  point  which  it  is  said  warrants  the 
use  of  horsemint  for  the  commercial 
production  of  thymol. 

Horsemint  is  found  wild  on  light, 
sandy  soils  over  the  entire  region 
from  southern  New  York  to  Florida 
and  westward  to  Wisconsin,  Kansas 
and  Texas.  It  is  probable  that  it  will 
thrive  under  cultivation  wherever  it 
is  found  growing  wild,  but  local  eco- 
nomic conditions  must  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  or  not  its 
production  would  be  profitable.  The 
investigations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  that  by  distilling 
the  improved  plants  an  average  of 


twenty  pounds  of  oil  per  acre  may  be 
obtained  from  first-year  plantings, 
and  that  in  succeeding  years  the 
yields  should  be  at  least  thirty 
pounds  per  acre.  The  phenol  con- 
tent of  this  oil  may  be  assumed  to  be 
about  70  per  cent,  almost  all  of 
which  is  thymol.  The  yield  of  thymol 
per  acre  of  horsemint,  therefore, 
should  be  for  the  first  year  a  little 
less  than  thirteen  pounds,  and  for 
succeeding  years  a  little  less  than 
twenty  pounds.  As  the  average  price 
of  thymol  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  about  $2  a  pound,  the  gross  re- 
turns per  acre  from  a  horsemint 
plantation  are  estimated  in  the  bulle- 
tin already  mentioned  at  about 
$25.72  for  the  first  year,  and  $38.58 
for  each  succeeding  year. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  with 
accuracy  the  cost  of  producing  the 
thymol.  In  the  opinion  of  the  inves- 
tigators it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
profits  from  the  industry  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  any  one  in  engag- 
ing in  it  unless  the  horsemint  is 
grown  in -connection  with  other  oil- 
yielding  plants  for  which  a  distilling 
apparatus  is  required.  In  that  event, 
of  course,  the  entire  cost  of  the  dis- 
tilling plant  cannot  be  charged 
against  the  thymol  industry  alone. 
For  this  reason  in  the  estimates  of 
cost  of  production  published  in  Bul- 
letin 372  such  items  as  land  rent, 
taxes,  depreciation,  upkeep  and  inter- 
est on  the  distilling  plant  have  not 
been  included.  Excluding  these  items 
it  is  believed  that  thymol  can  be  pro- 
duced at  an  approximate  cost  of  $23 
per  acre  the  first  year,  and  $19  per 
acre  thereafter. 


Cities  Own  Forests 


TWENTY-FOUR  cities  in  Colo- 
rado have  received  congres- 
sional grants  of  forest  lands  for  mu- 
nicipal park,  watershed  and  water 
supply  protection  purposes,  as  far  as 
the  State  Forester  is  informed.  As 
these  lands  have  been  granted  de- 
pendent upon  certain  expressed  con- 
ditions, no  figures  have  been  com- 
piled as  yet  to  learn  how  much  of  the 
land  has  actually  been  patented  by 
these  municipalities.  Besides  these, 
grants,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has 
entered  into  cooperative  watershed 
protection  agreements  with  quite  a 
number  of  cities  and  towns  thruout 
the  State,  but  land  titles  are  not  af- 
fected in  this  cooperation. 

Thirteen  of  these  grants  were 
made  by  Act  of  Congress  dated  June 
7,  1910.  By  Act  of  August  25,  1914, 
approximately  7,047  acres  of  Gov- 
ernment forest  land  west  of  Denver 
were  granted  to  that  city.  Durango 
was  granted  -3,320  acres  in  1907; 
Canon  City  in  1906  was  granted  5,120 
acres,  including  the  Royal  Gorge; 
Colorado  Springs  has  received  in 
similar  manner  about  7,000  acres, 
and  Boulder  has  been  granted  2,758 
acres.  The  smallest  grant  Is  to 
Nevadaville,  seventeen  acres;  and 
the  average  area  granted  to  the 
twenty-four  cities  is  1,387  acres. 

While  these  municipal  forests 
serve  primarily,  in  most  instances, 
as  protection  to  the  water  supply, 
they  are  used  also  for  recreation 
parks  and  in  some  future  time  may 
M  made,  without  detriment  to  other 
Interests,  to  furnish  a  supply  of  fuel, 
poles  and  lumber. 

Eastern  cities  are  rapidly  acquir- 
ing by  purchase  considerable  areas 
of  forests  around  their  reservoirs  to 
preserve  sanitary  conditions,  prevent 
silting  from  the  small  streams  and 
to  improve  or  maintain  scenic  at- 
tractions. 

Km  rope  for  hundreds  of  years  has 
bad  municipal  forests,  which  are 
often  developed  along  commercial 
lines,  the  best  example  being  fur- 
nished by  Zurich,  Switzerland,  where 
a  timbered  tract  of  2,560  acres  has 
been  under  some  form  of  forestry 
management  since  1250.  In  1907  the 
average  net  income  per  acre  was 
W  W,  which  is  maintained  at  prac- 


tically the  same  figure  year  after 
year.  This  forest  is  said  to  pay  the 
whole  expense  of  governing  the  city 
and  to  yield  a  small  dividend  to  each 
bona  fide  citizen. — W.  J.  Morrill, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Th  inning  Fruit  Pays 

TTT"  HENEVER  the-fruit  crop  on  a 
*  ™  'tree  is  too  large  for  normal 
maturity  the  Department  of  Experi- 
mental Pomology  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  advocates  thin- 
ning. This  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  June  drop  is  largely  over,  or 
when  tke  fruit  is  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  All  defective  fruits  should 
first  be  removed  and  the  remainder 
thinned  to  a  distance  of  at  least  four 
inches,  unless  they  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  limb  and  the  limb  as  a 
whole  is  not  well  loaded.  Grape 
shears  or  similar  implements  are 
sometimes  used  for  this.  With  a  lit- 
tle practice  and  care  the  work  may 
probably  be  done  faster  without 
shears  with  at  least  as  little  damage 
to  fruit  spurs  and  fruit. 

Thinning  increases  the  size  of 
fruits,  avoids  breakage  of  limbs,  re- 
duces drain  on  both  tree  and  soil  by 
avoiding  unnecessary  seed  produc- 
tion, and  probably  increases  quality 
by  affording  opportunity  for  normal 
development.  It  doubtless  tends, 
also,  to  increase  the  crop  of  succeed- 
ing years,  altho  this  has  not  yet  been 
actually  proved  experimentally. 

Ginseng  Bulletin 

CPECIALISTS  in  ginseng  culture, 
^  of  which  there  are  a  number  in 
Wisconsin,  will  be  interested  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  be  published 
this  year.  The  information  contained 
in  this  bulletin  is  of  a  practical  na- 
ture, and  is  based  upon  research  and 
observations  carried  on  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry at  points  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin.  One  of  the  Joint 
authors  is  J.  W.  Brann  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  work  in  Wisconsin 
was  done  largely  in  the  vicinity  of 
Antlgo,  Langlade  County,  which  is 
the  center  of  commercial  ginseng 
/production  in  that  State. 


No  Peace  for  Potato  Bug 

THAT  common  pest,  the  potato  bug, 
is  now  requiring  attention  in  all 
potato  fields  and  vegetable  gardens. 
There  are  two  forms  of  poison  used 
for  killing  the  potato  bug.  The  best 
is  arsenate  of  lead.  Paris  green  is 
also  extensively  used.  Arsenate  of 
lead  is  purchased  in  two  forms,  paste 
and  powder.  The  powder  is  recom- 
mended because  it  is  more  easily 
handled,  cannot  freeze  and  cannot 
dry  up.  For  large  areas  this  powder 
is  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water.  In  making  up 
solutions  of  arsenate  of  lead  or  paris 
green  always  stir  the  poison  with  a 
little  water  to  the  thickness  of  white- 
wash before  it  is  added  to  the  bulk 
of  water.  Paris  green  is  made  up  in 
the  same  way  as  arsenate  of  lead, 
except  that  the  rate  is  one-quarter  of 
a  pound  of  paris  green  to  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water. 

For  the  small  family  garden  ar- 
senate of  lead  is  used  at  the  rate 
of  a  heaping  teaspoonful  to  a  pail  of 
water;  paris  green,  at  the  rate  of  a 
level  teaspoonful  to  a  pail  of  water. 
Paris  green  should  not  be  sprayed  on 
the  plants  without  the  addition  of  a 
little  whitewash  to  the  spray.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  slaking  a 
lump  of  quicklime  with  a  little  warm 
water  and  adding  it  to  the  pail  of 
spray. 

Arsenate  of  lead  powder  or  paris 
green  may  be  dusted.  For  the  fam- 
ily garden  it  can  be  dusted  thru  a 
muslin  or  cheesecloth  sack.  The  best 
time  to  dust  in  this  way  is  in  the 
morning  when  dew  is  on,  because 
then  it  sticks  better.  Arsenate  of 
lead  may  be  dusted  alone  without 
injury  and  for  young  tomatoes  it 
should  be  dusted  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  to  two  pounds  to  the  acre.  If 
one  seems  to  be  using  too  much  of 
it  and  has  trouble,  it  can  be  mixed 
one-half  its  weight  with  air-slaked 
lime  and  dusted  liberally. 

To  dust  paris  green,  add  a  tea- 
spoonful of  paris  green  to  a  quart 
of  air-slaked  lime  and  mix  thoroly 
and  then  dust  on  the  plants  in  the 
morning  while  the  dew  is  yet  on 
them. 

Pedigree  and  Guarantee 

AN  ANIMAL  is  like  a  machine.  To 
make  a  good  machine  requires 
that  each  part  be  of  good  material 
and  just  the  right  weight  and 
strength.  The  good  animal  must 
have  its  parts  developed  in  the  right 
proportion  to  make  the  type  desired. 
The  adaptability  of  a  machine  and 
the  proportioning  of  its  parts  can  be 
largely  determined  by  looking  at  it. 
However,  the  make  of  the  machine 
Is  the  guarantee  as  to  its  possessing 
or  lacking  quality.  Likewise  in  the 
animal  a  good  deal  can  be  deter- 
mined as  to  its  type  by  looking  at  it. 
Its  real  quality,  however,  cannot  be 
determined  in  this  way.  To  get  at 
this  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  fur- 
ther back.  The  quality  was  put  into 
the  animal  by  its  parents,  its  grand- 
parents, its  great-grandparents,  etc. 
This  makes  it  important  to  know 
that  all  these  parents  had  qualities 
that  would  contribute  to  the  making 
of  a  good  animal  of  the  type  wanted. 
A  pedigree  is  a  scheme  for  keeping 
track  of  the  parents  of  an  animal.  It 
is  a  guarantee  of  what  is  back  of  the 
animal,  of  what  has  contributed  to 
its  make-up.  It  is  this  fact  that 
makes  the  pure-bred  animal  valuable. 
— North  Dakota  Experiment  Station. 

Heat  Helped  Corn 

EXPERIMENTS  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  show  that 
seed  corn  kept  at  living-room  tem- 
perature during  the  winter  resulted 
In  better  germination,  both  indoors 
and  in  the  field,  than  did  seed  kept 
without  artificial  heat.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  yield  was  insignificant. 

Ear-to-row  breeding  of  one  variety 
followed  by  crossing  of  remnants  of 
the  best  yielding  ears,  as  shown  by 
yields  of  seed  from  best  ear-rows  and 
from  crosses  of  best  ears,  has  not 
materially  increased  the  yield. 
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Farming 
Business* 

Interest  in  and 
service  to  its 
readers  does  not 
expire  when  a 
subscriber  sends 
in  $1.00  for  the 
fifty-two  issues. 

<|[  We  want  him 
to  feel  that  the 
paper  will  assist 
in  each  of  his 
daily  problems. 

<H  Send  us  suggestions 
that  will  help  us  to 
improve  the  paper. 

fl|  Tell  us  which  de- 
i  partment  you  like 
best,  write  us  and 
tell  us  what  you 
would  like  that  we 
are  not  publishing. 

<K  The  Farming  Business 

is  the  only  farm 
paper  printed  in 
four  colors  and  serves 
more  editorial  matter 
to  its  readers  than 
any  other  farm  paper 
published. 

(fl  Send  your  own  or 
your  neighbor's  sub- 
scription to  us  today. 
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500-514  N.  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  BALL  LIGHTNING 
CELERY  BLEACHER 


Most  perfect  method  ever 
invented.    No  banking  with 

soil.  Cheaper  than  boards  or  strips  of 
roofing  paper.  Bleaches  quicker  and 
makes  a  more  beautiful  product.  Big 
money  and  labor  saver  for  the  market 
grower.  Handy,  neat  and  equally 
good  for  the  private  gardener.  Used 
and  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  of  Bleacher  and 

a  copy  of  my  New  Book  describing  this 
and  several  other  wonderful  inven- 
tions  for  the  garden. 

The  Ball  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  N. 

Glenside,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Free 

The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphis,  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc 


BOYS  S  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole*  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  coat 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  Is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  Its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.   You  need  this 

paper  lo  be  a  lx>ne  Scout.  Send  25c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout 
for  six  months  and  send  jour  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER.  LONE  SCOUT. 
510  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Saves  you  big  money.  Buy  direct  and  oav« 
(10  to  120  ou  a  bicycle. 

RANGER  BICYCLES  In M styles. colon 
and  sizes.  Greatly  Improved:  prices  re- 
i  duced.  Other  reliable  models,  $11.95  up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  ap- 
praisal and  30  dava  trial  and  riding  test. 

Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
I  thing  new  In  bicycles  and  sundries.  A 
cyclopedia  of  information  which  every 
i  person  Bhould  have.  Write  for  it. 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sun- 

§"  lies  at  half  usual  prices.  A  few  good  second  hand 
lcycles  taken  In  trade  »3  to  *8  to  clear. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  nntll  yon 
rrlteand  learn  out  wonderful  new  offers,  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brines  everything.  write  vnw. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  S  196,  CHICAGO 


Asparagus  Summering         About  Boys  Leaving  the  Farm 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylp 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

C>er  hour.    Made  also  in  four 
axger  sizes  up  to  6  1-2  shown  here 

30  Bays'  Free  Trial  £5""  J*"^ 


_  cost 

and  more  by  what 
It  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brines  Free  cat- 
slog,  folder  and  "dlrect-f rom-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  <la 
5206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


«<CBtoirto  scnooiw         iuwpatco  cmi  log  t»K istitf  m 


AFTER  the  asparagus  season  is 
over  we  too  frequently  neglect 
the  asparagus  field  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  allowing  it  to  grow  up 
in  grass  and  weeds,  which  rob  the  as- 
paragus of  both  moisture  and  plant 
food.  This  causes  the  plants  to  be- 
come weakened  to  some  extent, 
thereby  lessening  next  year's- 
growth.  If  we  expect  a  good  field 
of  asparagus  year  after  year  we 
must  care  for  the  field  during  the 
summer  as  well  as  during  the  har- 
vest season. 

As  asparagus  is  usually  planted  in 
rows  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide, 
there  is  ample  room  between  the 
rows  to  grow  some  other  crop  after 
the  cutting  season  is  over.  The  fer- 
tilization and  cultivation  of  this  com- 
panion crop  will  greatly  benefit  the 
asparagus  as  well  as  giving  some  re- 
turns. The  best  crops  for  planting 
between  the  rows  of  asparagus  are 
soy  beans  or  cowpeas  planted  in  the 
drill  and  cultivated  twice.  After  the 
second  cultivation  the  peas  will 
spread  over  the  middles  between  the 
rows  and  shade  out  grass  and  weeds. 
A  good  crop  of  peas  may  be  harvest- 
ed in  late  summer  and  the  pea  vines 
worked  into  the  soil  by  means  of 
a  disc  harrow. 

In  the  asparagus  sections  we  fre- 
quently find  the  fields  absolutely  neg- 
lected after  the  last  harvest.  If  as- 
paragus is  continually  neglected  dur- 
ing the  summer,  year  after  year,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  plants  will  become  so  weak- 
ened that  the  field  will  cease  to  be 
profitable.  If  cultivated  clean  thru- 
out  the  year  and  leguminous  crops 
planted  between  the  rows,  to  supply 
humus  and  nitrogen,  the  plants  will 
improve  rather  than  deteriorate. 

Where  Nodules  Form 

RECENT  letters  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bacteriology,  Idaho  Ex- 
periment Station,  indicate  that  there 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  plants 
are  nodular.  Certain  plants  which 
bear  pods  and  have  the  peculiar 
flower  of  the  pea  and  bean,  such  as 
the  clovers,  vetches  and  alfalfa,  are 
called  legumes.  It  is  upon  the  roots 
of  these  plants  only,  that,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  nodules  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  certain  bacteria 
which  have  become  associated  with 
the  plants  and  which  might  be  styled 
"beneficial  parasites." 

The  bacteria  which  produce  no- 
dules are  parasites  because  they  ob- 
tain much  of  their  food  from  the  sap 
of  the  plant  and  they  are  beneficial 
because  they  can  derive  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  pass  it  on  to  the  plant  in  a  usa- 
ble form.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
nodular  legumes  are  such  valuable 
crops  to  grow  in  rotation  with  crops 
like  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  which  are 
great  consumers  of  nitrates. 

Where  no  nodules  are  produced  on 
the  legumes,  it  follows  that  nitrogen 
is  not  added  to  the  soil.  The  absence 
of  nodules  on  the  roots  indicates  that 
the  necessary  bacteria  are  lacking. 
These  valuable  organisms  may  be  in- 
troduced by  transferring  soil  from  an 
infected  field  or  by  the  inoculation  of 
seed  with  laboratory  cultures. — 
W.  R.  "Wright,  Assistant  Bacteriolo- 
gist. 
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able  to  rent  a  farm,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  buying  one.  Land,  live- 
stock and  feed  are  four  times 
as  high  as  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  That  means  a  young 
man  cannot  get  fitted  up  to  farm  for 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  and 
all  self-made  farmers  and  business 
men  say  the  hardest  thousand  dol- 
lars they  ever  accumulated  was  the 
first  one.  For  nine  months  a  year 
the  boy  working  out  on  a  farm  may 
get  thirty-five"  dollars  per  month, 
but  he  cannot  save  more  than  two 
hundred  per  annum,  and  at  that  rate 
It  will  take  five  years  to  get  that 
thousand.  For  better  wages  he 
goes  to  the  city,  becomes  adjusted  to 
new  environments,  saves  very  little 
and  gets  out  of  toucb  with  farming. 

This  is  the  story  of  most  of  the 
young  men  who  leave  the  farm,  and 
such  remedies  as  amusements  for 
farmers  and  advice  and  warnings  to 
them  are  sounding  brass  and  tink- 
ling cymbals. 

There  is  at  least  a  partial  remedy 
for  this  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is 
what  I  call  a  concrete  remedy.  A 
system  of  loaning  money  to  reliable 
young  men  at  living  interest  rates 
would  do  wonders  toward  keeping 
them  on  the  farm.  It  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  country  for 
farms  to  become  smaller  in  size  and 
greater  in  number.  It  should  be  this 
way,  since  as  land  is  strictly  limited 
in  quality  it  must  yearly  become 
higher  priced.  This  means  that  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  is  more 
quickly  reached  and  keenly  felt  than 
when  land  was  cheap. 

Already  some  good  has  been  done 
along  the  lines  mentioned  above  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Rural  Cred- 
it Associations  will  be  able  to  do  ef- 
fective work  in  conserving  the  best 
product  of  the  farm,  for  he  wants  to 
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stay  there,  and  may  the  story  of  the 
boy  leaving  the  farm  for  the  city 
become  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past 
as  that  of  the  boy  running  off  to  sea 
to  be  a  sailor. 

One  word  more  regarding  the  so- 
called  lonesomeness  of  the  farm. 
The  telephone  and  rural  mail  deliv- 
ery did  wonders  toward  relieving 
this  monotony,  but  the  automobile 
is  a  wonderful  boon  and  time-saver 
and  has  almost  entirely  done  away 
with  it.  A  farmer  can  own  an  auto- 
mobile and  still  be  much  poorer  in 
this  world's  goods  than  can  the  man 
who  is  following  some  other  line  of 
work. 

The  automobile  has  been  quite  a 
factor  in  solving  another  farm  prob- 
lem. It  cannot  be  denied  that  here- 
tofore many  girls  have  shown  a  pref- 
erence for  city  boys.  Even  the  under- 
paid, sallow-faced  clerk  or  barber 
has  been  more  popular  with  the  girls 
than  has  the  farm  boy.  This  fact 
has  been  known  to  cause  boys  to 
leave  the  farm.  Now  the  automobile 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  reversed 
those  conditions.  A  farm  lad  can,  in 
a  season  or  two,  save  enough  to  buy 
an  automobile,  while  a  city  wage 
earner  would  need  to  economize  for 
years  to  be  able  to  get  such  a  luxury. 
The  automobile  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
necessity  to  every  well  regulated 
farm  and,  despite  the  fact  that  critics 
and  pessimists  claim  too  many  poor 
people  are  buying  them,  they  are  fill- 
ing a  long-felt  want  that  could  be 
supplied  no  other  way. 

Today  all  the  good  things  of  life 
are  to  be  found  on  the  farm,  and  this 
fact  is  well  known  to  most  people. 
With  the  proper  a'djustment  of  the 
money-loaning  business,  the  number 
of  boys  who  stay  on  the  farm  will 
be  entirely  regulated  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. — W.  M, 
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THIS  has  been  a  very  trying  sea- 
son on  the  strawberry  crop.  In 
many  sections  fully  75  per  cent  of  the 
crop  has  been  lost  on  account  of 
drought.  After  the  loss  of  a  prom- 
ising crop,  growers  are  frequently 
discouraged  and  do  not  give  the  field 
the  proper  care  during  the  summer, 
preparatory  for  the  next  crop. 

After  the  crop  has  been  harvested, 
the  plants  should  be  cultivated  clean 
between  the  rows  by  frequent  culti- 
vation thruout  the  summer.  Keep 
the  plants  in  narrow  matted  rows. 
If  runners  are  allowed  to  form  be- 
tween the  rows,  they  will  necessarily 
crowd  out  the  plants  that  are  to  pro- 
duce the  crop  the  following  season. 
The  result  will  be  that  the  next  year's 
crop  will  consist  of  small,  inferior 
berries. 

The  market  demands  that  the 
strawberries  be  of  first-class  quality 
in  every  respect.  To  produce  berries 
of  this  type  it  is  necessary  to  grow 
the  plants  by  the  single  crown 
method,  rather  than  allowing  them 
to  form  in  narrow,  matted  rows. 
Plants  that  were  set  out  last  fall 
or  this  spring  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  form  runners,  but  the  run- 
ners should  be  removed  with  the 
hoe  and  plow,  concentrating  the  en- 
tire growth  into  the  developing  of 
a  strong,  vigorous  plant,  capable  of 
producing  a  maximum  crop  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  m 

"Rocky  Ford"  Melons 

MUSKMELONS  of  the  Rocky 
Ford  type,  grown  in  locali- 
ties other  than  Rocky  Ford,  Colo., 
may  be  labeled  "Rocky  Ford,"  pro- 
vided the  name  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory where  the  melons  are  produced 
is  stated  on  the  principal  label,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  This  decision 
was  reached  for  the  reason  that  the 
term  "Rocky  Ford,"  as  applied  to 
muskmelons,  has  come  to  mean  a 
particular  type  of  muskmelon 
grown  in  various  localities  of  the 
United  States. 


WHERE  tomatoes  are  to  be 
trained  to  a  single  stem,  the 
plants  are  set  eighteen  inches  apart 
in  rows  three  feet  wide.  As  soon  as 
the  young  plant  begins  to  grow  after 
being  transplanted,  it  sends  out 
braaches  or  shoots  from  the  axis  of 
the  leaves.  When  these  shoots  ap- 
pear pinch  them  out,  which  will 
cause  the  main  stalk  to  shoot  up 
very  rapidly.  Put  up  a  stake  five 
feet  tall,  and  tie  the  plant  to  it.  As 
the  plant  grows,  more  suckers  will 
form.  Continue  to  pinch  these  out 
and  train  the  plant  to  the  stake.  The 
fruit  will  be  formed  on  flower  clus- 
ters about  six  inches  apart  on  the 
main  stem. 

This  method  of  training  does  not 
produce  as  many  tomatoes  per  plant, 
but  the  fruit  is  much  larger  in  size 
and  of  higher  quality.  This  method 
allows  a  great  many  more  plants  per 
acre,  therefore  the  yield  per  acre  is 
greatly  increased. 

Will  Exhibit  at  13  Fairs 

TWO  County  Fair  exhibits  of  the 
Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture 
will  be  shown  at  thirteen  Fairs  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  this  fall. 
For  the  past  two  seasons,  since  the 
exhibits  have  been  shown,  but  one 
tent,  30x40  feet  in  size,  has  been  sent. 
The  demand  for  the  feature  was  so 
strong  that  an  additional  display  had 
to  be  arranged  for  this  Fair  season. 
The  material  will  be  contained  in 
glass  cases  and  will  show  as  much 
graphic  information  as  possible  con- 
cerning the  most  approved  agricul- 
tural practices.  It  is  not  the  idea 
to  show  merely  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  towns  where  the  exhibit  will 
be  sent  are  Osceola,  Lexington,  Kear- 
ney, North  Platte,  Ogallala,  Kimball, 
Stanton,  Harrison,  Chadron,  Craw- 
ford, Madison,  Walthill,  as  well  as 
the  State  Fair  at  Lincoln.  Conflict- 
ing dates,  difficult  railroad  connec- 
tions and  various  other  obstacles 
made  it  possible  to  send  the  exhibits 
to  only  half  the  counties  applying. 


Our  $4,000  Cash  Home  Game  Free  to  You 

$1,000,00  in  Cash  Is  the  First  Prize  in  This  Home  Picturegame,  and  You,  No  Matter 
Who  You  Are,  Have  Just  as  Good  a  Chance  to  Win  as  Any  One, 
and  the  Game  Is  Absolutely  Free  to  AIL 


S4.000.00  CASH  HOME  PICTURE  GAME  simply  consists  of 
24  pictures  for  which  you  are  to  supply  fitting  titles.  One  of  these 
24  pictures  appears  each  week  in  this  paper,  and  beneath  each  pic- 
ture you  will  find  about  fifty  titles,  and  from  the  list  of  titles  you 
are  to  select  the  best  one  to  the  picture.  You  are  to  do  this  for  all 
the  24  pictures.  If  you  don't  find  a  suitable  title  one  week  then 
it  may  appear  the  following  week,  but  all  the  titles  you  can  use 
will  positively  have  appeared  by  the  time  the  24  pictures  have 


been  published.  The  24  pictures  are  carefully  and  plainly  drawn 
to  represent  the  titles  of  Jokes,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Jokes  themselves — just  the  titles,  or  heading  or  caption.  So  you 
do  not  have  to  know  anything  about  Jokes,  just  go  thru  the  lists 
of  Joke  Titles  printed  beneath  the  pictures;  that's  the  only  list 
you  have  to  use.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send 
you  without  any  expense  aH  the  back  pictures  and  titles,  then  you 
can  start  in  this  game  and  be  on  equal  terms  with  all.   T)o  it  now. 


The  Home  Picturegame  Is  Played  This  Way: 

See  the  example  picture  below.  It  repre- 
sents the  title  of  a  Joke,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Joke  itself.  The  Jokes  are  given 
you  to  add  a  little  more  fun  to  the  game.  The 
picture  plainly  shows  a  young  boy  running 
away  with  the  clothes  of  a  man  in  swimming. 
Now  what  possible  Joke  title  could  this  picture 
represent?  Let's  look  among  the  list  of  titles 
beneath  the  picture  and  see  if  we  can  pick 
out  the  best  to  fit  the  picture. 

EXAMPLE  PICTURE 


A  FRIEND  IN  NEED 

Dolan — "So  Casey  was  running  me  down  an' 
ye  stood  for  me?" 

Callahan — "Oi  did!  Oi  siz  to  him,  'Casey,' 
siz  Oi,  'ye're  honest  and  truthful  and  ye're  no 
coward — and  ye  work  hard  and  pay  yer  dibts 
— and  ye  don't  get  drunk  and  lick  your  woife 
— but  in  other  respects  ye're  no  better  than 
Dolan!"" 

GREAT  CALAMITY 

European — "Our  war  is  terrible.  I  know 
of  a  Colonel  who  commanded  a  regiment  of 
1,000  privates  and  lost  half  of  them  in  one 
battle." 

Mexican — "That's  nothing  compared  with  our 
war.  I  know  of  one  private  who  was  com- 
manded by  1,000  Generals  and  lost  750  of  them 
in  one  battle." 

SAD  CASE 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  friend  there?" 

"Oh,  he's  a  politician  in  hard  luck.  Got  a 
confession  that  no  magazine  seems  to  care  to 
buy." 

The  title  "A  Friend  in  Need"  is  a  fairly  good 
one  for  the  picture,  as  the  man  undoubtedly 
needs  a  friend,  and  the  title  "Sad  Case"  Is  also 
fairly  good,  altho  there  is  nothing  particu- 
larly "sad"  about  the  picture.  The  title  "Great 
Calamity"  Is  really  the  BEST  title  for  the 
picture,  as  the  man  is  in  the  water  and  the  boy 
running  off  with  his  clothes,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  man  has  a  "friend" 
it  is  indeed  a  calamity.  It's  very  easy  and  such 
a  lot  of  fun  going  thru  the  list  of  titles  and 
picking  out  the  best  ones  to  fit  the  pictures. 
You  can  do  it  if  you'll  try.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we'll  send  you  the  back  pic- 
tures and  fuli  information  about  this  great 
game,  and  show  you  how  to  win  your  share 
of  the  $4,000.00  cash.    Do  it  today. 


Cut  out  the  Picture  and  the  list  of  titles  be- 
neath same.  Do  this  until  you  have  all  24 
pictures  and  titles.  You  can  secure  the  pictures 
that  have  already  appeared  from  us  FREE. 
Just  write  us  for  same.  Cut  along  dotted 
lines,  then  you  will  have  the  picture  and  titles 
in  a  handy  way. 


Here  Is  a  Full  List  of 
Prizes — One  of  Them 
Should  Be  Yours 


An  Ardent  Wooer 

Valid  Claim 

Doomed 

In  His  Line 

Same  View 

Brute 

Married 

Poor  Showing 

Disgraced 

Home- Wrecker 

Tremendous  Task 

Revised  to  Date 

Its  Status 

Narrow  Margin 

Happy  Family 

Bad  Case 

Even  Worse 

Woes  of  Women 

Right  In  Line , 

The  Expert 

How  to  Attract  Them 

Jolly  Sailor 

Moderate 

Out  of  His  Line 

The  Irish  of  It 


Being  Prepared 

Great  Calamity 

A  Sure  Tliv 

No    Place   for  Him 

Kipling  in  Coontown 

How  We  Did  It 

Too  Good  to  Be  True 

Signed  Up 

Ideal  Job 

No  Escape 

Present  Variety 

Age  Limit 

A    Successful  Engagement 
Feasible  Plan 
Attaining  Fame 
No  Monopoly 
Imported  From  Holland 
A  Terse  Definition 
Canned 
Her  Rule 
Accidents 
Tracing  the  Cost 
Unwholesome  Meal 
Advice    by  Proxy 
A  Beautiful  Bird 


1st  Prize   .    .  , 

2nd  Prize    .    .  . 

3rd  Prize  .    .  . 

4th  Prize    .    .  . 

5th  Prize  .  ... 

6th  Prize    .    .  . 

7th  Prize  .    .  . 
2  prizes  of  . 
20  prizes  of     .{ I 
34  prizes  of  .  . 

158  prizes  of 

290  prizes  of  .  . 
Full  prizes  will 

ing  contestants. 


.    .    $1,000  CASH 
$  750  CASH 
.    .    $  500  CASH 
$  250  CASH 
.    .    $  125  CASH 
$    75  CASH 
.    .    $    50  CASH 
$25.00  Each,  CASH 
$10.00  Each,  CASH 
$  5.00  Each,  CASH 
$  2.50  Each,  CASH 
$  1.50  Each,  CASH 
be  paid  all  final  ty- 


The  Farming  Business  is  conducting  this 
great  Cash  Home  Picturegame,  but  every 
reader  of  this  paper,  and  every  member  of  the 
family  can  enter  and  play  it  and  be  on  equal 
footing  with  all.  You  have  just  as  good  a 
chance  to  win  as  any  one.  "We  will  gladly  send 
you  the  rules  which  show  how  you  and  every 
one  can  compete  in  the  game  without  one  cent 
of  expense. 


Let  Us  Have  Your  Name 
and  Address  at  Once 

so  that  we  can  send  you  all  the  free 
pictures,  the  rules  of  the  Picturegame, 
and  our  handsome  illustrated  announce- 
ment telling  all  about  this  game, 
showing  you  object  lesson  pictures  and 
how  to  win.  In  fact,  full  and  complete 
details  will  come  to  you  if  you  will  sim- 
ply fill  In  the  coupon  below.  So  accept 
our  great  free  offer  today,  as  it  will 
shortly  be  withdrawn. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot 
pick  out  best  titles  to  pictures  as  well 
as  any  one.  So  you  play  our  $4,000.00 
Cash  Game  at  once.  Don't  delay,  but 
send  for  the  full  information,  free  pic- 
tures, etc.,  Now — Today.    Don't  delay. 


"DON'T  FAIL  TO  SEND  IN  THIS  COUPON  TODAYu 


PICTUREGAME  EDITOR,  THE  BOYCE  PUBLICATIONS, 
500  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  FREE  the  back  pictures,  the  rules,  the  handsome  Illustrated  pamphlet  with  object 
lesson  pictures  and  showing  me  Just  what  to  do  to  play  your  great  $4,000.00  Cash  Home  Picture- 
game.    Ther&  is  no  expense  required  of  me.    I  inclose  2-cent  stamp. 


Name 


Street  and  No. 


City   State. 


Send  us  the  names  of  any  of  your  relatives  or  friends  whom  you  think  might  be  interested 
In  our  Picturegame.  We  will  gladly  send  them  all  information  free.  Send  in  this  coupon  today, 
as  the  offer  is  only  good  for  a  short  time. 


Come  to  Detroit 

The  Automobile 

Center  

^^^^    Detroit  trained 
men    get  preference 
over  all  others  and  get  jobs 
quickly.    No  other  city,   no  other 
school   can   give    what    Detroit  offers. 
Think  what  it  means  to  learn  in  the  Michigan 
State  Auto  School.    Every  factory  knows  us,  endorses 
us,  glad  to  get  our  graduates,  offers  them  best  territory  in 
which  to  sell  cars  and  start  garages.    Unlimited  opportunities 
here.    You're  right  in  the  middle  of  the  great  auto  activity.  Men 
are  needed  everywhere  as  testers,  repair  men,  chauffeurs,  garage  men, 
and  salesmen.     Splendid  chance  to  start  in  business.    Hundreds  of  our 
graduates  are  doing  it. 

Earn  $75  to  $300  a  Month 

We  teach  you  to  handle  any  proposition.    You  graduate  in  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks.    Our  equipment  is 
complete.    Students  actually  build  cars  from  start  to  finish,  getting  regular  factory  training  in  assembling, 
block-testing,    road-testing,  everything.   That's  our  way.    Special  complete  course  in  Oxy-Acetylene  brazing;  welding 
and  cutting,  separate  from  regular  course.    All  leading  types  of  starting,  lighting,  and  ignition  systems  in  operation. 
Learn  to  time  motors,  adjust  carburetors,  magnetos,  valves  and  bearings  quickly  and  accurately.    Six-cylinder  Lozier  and 
8-cylinder  King  are  used  for  road  instruction.    We  have  a  new  Chalmers  '6"  chassis  with  overhead  cam-shaft  motor,  the 
latest  thing  out.   Just  added  Delco  System  as  used  in  Buick,  Hudson  and  Packard  Twin  "6." 

DETROIT  IS  THE  PLACE  TO  LEARN— Start  Any  Time 


There  are  44  auto  factories  in  Detroit,  and  140  accessory  and  parts 
factories.  Our  students  have  the  privilege  of  going  through  any  or  all  of 
them.  We  now  OPERATE  WESTINGHOUSE  AND  AUTO-LITE  SERV- 
ICE STATIONS.  After  careful  consideration  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
trical and  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Auto-Lite  Company  decided 
that  our  school  was  the  best  to  handle  their  service  stations.  This  has 
added  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  and  makes  our  electrical 
department  unequaled.  Students  get  actual  experience  and  training  in 
handling  all  kinds  of  electrical  auto  equipment  and  taking  care  of  trou- 
ble.   We  have  constantly  a  greater  demand  for  our  graduates  than  we 


can  meet.  Factories  and  Garages  are  paying  big  salaries  to  men  who 
know  how  to  handle  electrical  equipment  quickly  and  properly.  You 
can't  get  these  advantages  in  any  other  school.  Detroit  is  the  automo- 
bile center.  You  get  practical  instruction.  Come  to  our  school  and  learn 
the  auto  business  right.  School  open  all  the  year.  Enter  classes  any 
time,  any  day.  Three  Classes  daily,  morning,  afternoon,  evening.  You 
can  work  in  the  factory  in  the  daytime  and  take  course  at  night.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  Michigan  State  Auto  School  students.  Garages 
throughout  the  country  write  us  for  men.  Auto  factories  write  and 
phone  for  men  constantly  to  fill  permanent  places.  Why  not  fit  yourself 
with  one  of  these  good  paying  positions? 


Follow  the  Crowd  to  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School    Come  to  Detroit 


Factory  Go-operation 

We  have  made  the  biggest  deal  yet.  Just  completed  .arrangement 
with  the  Automobile  factories' 4o  put  them  in  touch  with  men  who  intend 
going  into  business  for  themselves.  Think  of  getting  inside  information 
as  to  best  territory  and  where  the  garages  will  make  the  most  money. 
The  auto  factories  keep  close  "  watch — they  are  looking  for  trained 
men  to  represent  them  and  start  garages.  Men  who  know  the  auto  busi- 
ness from  A  to  Z  are  in  biggest  demand..  Come  here  .and  start  right." 
Learn  the  best  selling  points — get  the  information  first  handed  and  don't 
wait,  jump  on  a  train  and  come  now.    Make  the  big  money. 


THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  1916  CLASSES. 


Additional  Building  and  Equipment 

33,000  sq.  ft.  of  additional  floor  space  in  our  new  building — thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  new  equipment — plenty  of  room  for  students  to  work. 
This  comes  with  our  'new  building  at  687-89-91  Woodward  Ave.,  which 
we  will  occupy  about  July  15th.  Our  school  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  students  have  come  from  all  over  the  world.  Men  have  left  after 
graduating  and  started  in  business  for  themselves;  others  have  accepted 
good  jobs  both  in  Detroit  and  ovei  the  country.  Their  work  has  proven 
that  we  trained. them  rightly.  We  are  constantly  adding  new  equipment. 
Our  students  get  the  best  and  latest  things  to  work  on.  Our  electrical 
department  is  thorough  and  complete.  It  is  ^handled  by  one  of  the  most 
competent  electrical  men. 


Money-Back  Guarantee 

We  Kuarantee  to  quality  you  in  a  nhort 
time  for  u  position  uh  chauffeur,  '  repair 
man,  salesman,  tenter,  demonstrator,  ga- 
rune  man,  or  automobile  dealer,  purine 
from  $75.00  to  *:»00.00  monthly,  or  refund 
your  money.  We  have  constantly  more 
requests  for  our  graduate)*  than  we  can 
supply. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL, 

87  Auto  Bid;.,  687  8'!  91  Windward  Ave..  11-19  Sclden  Are.,  M 
Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S.  A. 

(ti-ntlrtiicri:  Send  in-  iilixolutMy  I'llV.V,  "Auto  School  Jj 
News"  and  New  Catalog  or  better  at  ill  you  can  ex- 

pect  rnc  about   " 

■ 

Name  

■ 

Street   m 

s 

Town  Stato  


Act  Quickly— Now— Don't  Wait 

Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  now,  get  full  particulars,  get  "Auto 
School  News"  and  New  Catalog  fresh  from  the  press.  They  are  both 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  Or  better  still  jump  oh  the  train,  as  hundreds 
have  done,  and  come  to  Detroit,  the  "Heart  of  the  Automobile  In- 
dustry," and  learn  right.  Remember  you  can  enter  classes  any  time, 
•  any  day.  .  The  price  of  our  course  is  based  on  GIVING  FULL  VALUE. 
Therefore  we  cannot  give  another  course  free.  Graduates  in  the  com- 
plete auto  course  are  competent  to  handle  farm  tractors.  Act  quickly 
—NOW.    We  have  no  branches.     Write  or  come  direct  to  this  school. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School 

The  Old  Reliable  School  A.  G.  Zeller,  President 

687-89-91  Woodward  Ave.,    11-19  Selden  Ave., 
87  Auto  Bldg.,    Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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5  Cents  a  Week 


FARMING 
BUSINESS 


The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


MOCK 

GROUSE 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


OUR  $4,000  CASH  HOME  GAME 

FREE  TO  YOU 


YOUR  LAST  CHANCE  TO  GET  ALL  BACK  PICTURES  FREE 

If  you  ever  intend  to  play  our  great  $4,000  Cash  Home  Game  and  want  to  get  all  the  pic- 
tures that  have  appeared  to  date  FREE,  you  must  ask  us  for  them  now,  as  this  offer  will  not  be 
good  after  next  week.  So  today  send  us  your  name  and  address  so  we  can  send  you  all  the 
back  pictures  and  other  valuable  information  showing  you  how  to  enter  and  play. 

$4,000.00  CASH  HOME  PICTUREGAME  simply  consists  of  24  pictures  for  which  you  are  to  supply  fitting  titles.  One  of  these  24  pic- 
tures appears  each  week  in  this  paper,  and  beneath  each  picture  you  will  find  about  fifty  titles,  and  from  the  list  of  titles  you  are  to  select  the 
best  one  to  the  picture.  You  are  to  do  this  for  all  the  24  pictures.  If  you  don't  find  a  suitable  title  one  week  then  it  may  appear  the  follow- 
ing week,  but  all  the  titles  you  can  use  will  positively  have  appeared  by  the  time  the  24  pictures  have  been  published.  The  24  pictures 
are  carefully  and  plainly  drawn  to  represent  the  titles  of  Jokes,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jokes  themselves — just  the  titles,  or  heading 
or  caption.  So  you  do  not  have  to  know  anything  about  Jokes,  just  go  thru  the  lists  of  Joke  Titles  printed  beneath  the  pictures;  that's  the 
only  list  you  have  to  use.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we'll  send  you  without  any  expense  all  the  back  pictures  and  titles,  then  you 
can  start  in  this  game  and  be  on  equal  terms  with  all.  DO  IT  NOW. 

Here  Is  a  Full  List  of  Prizes 
One  of  These  Should  Be  Yours 

First  prize  $1,000  Cash 

Second  prize   750  Cash 

Third  prize   500  Cash 

....  250  Cash 

  125  Cash 

  75  Cash 

  50  Cash 


Play  the  Game  This  Way: 

Look  at  the  example  picture  below.  It 
represents  the  title  of  a  Joke,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Joke  itself.  The  Jokes  are 
given  you  to  add  a  little  more  enjoyment  to 
the  game.  The  picture  shows  a  woman  tell- 
ing a  man  that  she  won't  hold  him  to  the  en- 
gagement. If  this  was  a  regular  picture  in 
the  game  and  you  had  the  list  of  titles  before 
you,  you  would  simply  run  thru  the  list  until 
you  "found  a  suitable  title  for  the  picture. 
Now  let  us  look  thru  the  list  of  titles  below 
the  picture. 

EXAMPLE  PICTURE 


Cut  out  the  picture^  and  the  list  of  titles 
beneath  same.  Do  this  until  you  have  all  24 
pictures  and  titles.  You  can  secure  the  pic- 
tures that  have  already  appeared  from  ua 
FREE.  Just  write  us  for  same.  Cut  along 
dotted  lines,  then  you  will  have  the  picture 
and  titles  in  a  handy  way. 

PICTURE   NO.  7 


(\  HAVE.  DECIDED  NOT 
L  TOEHOLD  YOU  TO  OUR. J 
ENGAGEMENT 


Her  AVisli 

Little  Emma  Blase — "I  wish  you  and  papa 
would  get  divorced." 

Her  Mother — "Divorced?    "Why,  dear?" 

Little  Emma  Blase — "Little  Myrtle  Way- 
upp's  papa  and  mamma  are,  and  she  sees 
each  of  them  six  months  in  the  year  and  I 
don't  see  you  and  papa  at  all." 

Settled 

Hewitt — "Is  he  a  good  writer?" 
Jewett — "Certainly  not;  he  won  $10,000  the 
other  day  in  a  prize  story  contest." 

Broken  EiKOKemcnt. 

Two  auto  enthusiasts  were  dining  at  a 
road  house.  "Bet  you  the  cigars  I  can  tell 
the  name  of  any  auto  passing  outside  simply 
by  the  sound,"  said  Number  One. 

"You're  on,"  bet  Number  Two.  "What's 
that  one  passing  now?" 

Number  One  listened  for  a  moment. 
"Buiek,"  he  exclaimed. 

"Right.    What's  that  one?" 

"Packard,"  answered  Number  One. 

At  that  moment  the  cook  let  fall  a  large 
tray  full  of  dishes  and  glassware.  "What's 
that?"  asked  Number  Two.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  .Number  One  broke  out: 
"Ford" 

Of  the  three  titles  the  one  "Broken  En- 
KaKemerit"  certainly  fits  the  example  picture 
BEST.  Now  you  take  the  regular  pictures 
and  go  thru  th£  list  of  titles  beneath  them, 
and  pick  out  the  BEST  titles  just  as  well. 
Just  think  of  Winning  the  $1,000  In  cash,  first 
prize.  Why  not'.'  You  should  be  In  our  game. 
Let  us  send  you  the  full  details  free.  Send 
us  your  name  and  address  today. 


«••»*• 


Fashion's  Decree 
His  Scheme 
Looking  Good 
A  Labor  of  Love 
Before  the  Fall 
Careless 
Enjoyment 
His  View 
The  Test 

Running  Conversa- 
tion 

It's  Bound  to  Come 
All  Conveniences 
Wanted  a  Square 

Deal 
Some  Spender 
Black  on  Black 
Dangerous  Crossing 
Fortunate  Man 
The  Limit-Plus 
Stab  in  the  Back 

,  Motor  Melodrama 

J  In  1924 

I  Do  They  Take 

Their's  Straight? 
Gets  His 

I  A  Lively  Exception 
His  Favorite  Position 
Bricks  Without 

■  Straw 


A 
At 


Administrative  Neg- 
lect 

Popular-Science  Vote 
The  Voice  of  Ex- 
perience 
Restraint  of  Trade 
Light  Meal 
.  Least  an  Hour's 
Work 
Absolutely 
Faithful  Likeness 
Canny 

All  in  the  Viewpoint 

Wrong  Method 

Scared 

Stop  Order 

After  Vacation 

His  Right  Hand 

Efficacious 

After  Marriage 

Proof  Desired 

A  Shanty  town 

Sinecure 
Presence  of  Mind 
Linguistics 
In  the  Future 
Aces  Up 

At  the  Stage  En- 
trance 


Fourth  prize  

Fifth  prize  

Sixth  prize  

Seventh  prize  

2  prizes  of  $25.00  Each  in  Cash 

20  prizes  of   10.00  Each  in  Cash 

34  prizes  of   5.00  Each  in  Cash 

158  prizes  of   2.50  Each  in  Cash 

290  prizes  of   1.50  Each  in  Cash 

FULL    PRIZES    WILL    BE    PAID    ALL  FINAL 
TYING  CONTESTANTS 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Name  and 
Address  at  Once 

bo  that  we  can  send  you  all  the  free  pictures,  the 
rules  of  the  Picturegame,  and  our  handsome  illustrated 
announcement  telling  all  about  this  game,  showing  you 
object  lesson  pictures  and  how  to  win.  In  fact,  full  and 
complete  details  will  come  to  you  if  you  will  simply  fill 
in  the  coupon  below.  So  accept  our  great  free  offer 
today,  as  it  will  shortly  be  withdrawn. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  •cannot  pick  out  best 
titles  to  pictures  as  well  as  any  one,  so  you  play  our 
$4,000.00  Cash  Game  at  once.  Don't  delay,  but  send  for 
the  full  information,  free  pictures,  etc.,  Now — Today. 
Don't  delay. 

The  Farming  Business  is  conducting  this  great  Cash 
Home  Picturegame,  but  every  reader  of  this  paper,  and 
every  member  of  the  family  can  enter  and  play  it  and 
be  on  equal  footing  with  all.  You  have  just  as  good  a 
chance  to  win  as  any  one.  We  will  gladly  send  you 
the  rules  which  show  how  you  and  every  one  can  com- 
pete in  the  game  without  one  cent  of  expense. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  SEND  IN  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


PICTUREGAME  EDITOR,  THE  BOYCE  PUBLICATIONS, 
500  N.  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Send  me  FREE  the  back  pictures,  the  rules,  the  handsome  illustrated  pamphlet  with  object  lesson 
pictures  and  showing  me  Just  what  to  do  to  play  your  great  $4,000.00  Cash  Home  Picturegame.  There 

Is  no  expense  required  of  me.    I  inclose  2-cent  stamp. 


Name 


Street  and  No. 
City   


State. 


Send  us  the  names  of  any  of  your  relatives  or  friends  whom  you  think  might  be  interested  in 
our  Picturegame.    We  will  gladly  «end  them  all  information  free.    Send  in  this  coupon  today,  as  the 

offer  is  only  good  for  a  short  time. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 

We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 


VOL.  XLIY.   Xo.  16 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,   TULY  8,  1916 


FIVE  CENTS  PER  WEEK 


Dunkards,  Dairying  and  Dollars 

The  Trinity  Which  Made  a  Big  Business  of  a  One-Time  Drudgery 


WASHINGTON'  is  one  of  the  best  market-milk 
cities  in  the  country.  The  demand  for 
quality  milk  and  cream  is  high.  The  supply 
Hsually  is  inadequate.  Hence  high  prices  obtain, 
particularly  for  whole  milk.  The  producers  on  the 
farm  receive  an  average  of  18  or  19  cents  per  gallon 
for  their  milk  the  year  around;  the  price  going  to 
21  cents  during  the  winter,  and  dropping  to  17 
cents  during  the  summer  months.  The  price  of 
whole  milk  is  so  high  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
butterfat  that  the  average  milk- 
farmer  would  lose  money  if  he  sepa- 
rated his  milk  on  the  farm  and 
shipped  the  cream  and  fed  the  skim- 
milk  to  young  stock  and  hogs. 

Wisconsin  cheese  and  Elgin  but- 
ter are  popular  in  Washington.  No 
one  ever  hears  of  Virginia  cheese  or 
Old  Dominion  butter  in  the  capital 
city.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
cheese  factories  and  a  baker's  dozen 
of  butter  factories  in  Virginia.  The 
Old  Dominion  produces  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  dairy  products 
which  she  annually  consumes. 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  change 
has  been  effected  in  the  character  of 
the  farming  along  the  lines  of  most 
important  railroads  which  lead  into 
Washington.  Ten  years  ago  some  of 
the  trains  traversed  long  stretches 
of  waste  and  wild  cutover  or  scrub, 
second-growth  land  before  they  ter- 
minated in  the  capital.  Today  this 
same  land  is  graced  with  modern 
dairy  farms  equipped  with  up  to 
date  barns,  -  silos  and  attractive 
homes.  Sleek,  well-fed  cows,  grazing  on  sods  of 
clover  or  alfalfa,  are  visible  from  limited  trains  as 
they  whiz  by.  The  fields  show  good  stands  of  wheat, 
corn  and  oats;  they  are  well-fenced  and  the  fence 
rows  are  free  of  weeds  and  bushes.  The  barns, 
houses  and  other  farm  buildings  are  painted  and 
maintained  in  Exhibition  order. 

It  does  not  require  the  sleuthlike  ability  of  a 
Sherlock  Holmes  to  eke  out  an  explanation  for 
I  lb  twentieth  century  miracle.   Ask  any  inhabitant 


By  George  H.  Dacy 

of  the  towns  along  the  main  lines  of  the  railroad 
which  runs  thru  Piedmont,  Virginia.  He  will  an- 
swer, "The  Dunkards  did  it."  And  doubtless  you 
will  continue  the  conversation  with  the  inquiry, 
"Who  are  the  Dunkards?" 

Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  best-farmed  agricultural  sections  of  the 


These  Mimkanl  Dairymen  Took  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  Laud,  Once 
(ailed  Worthless,  and  Out  of  It  Developed  Highly  Productive  Farms,  and 
an  it  it ii i 1 1  Magnificent;  Comfortable,  Modern  Homes 


United  States.  It  is  peopled  by  Dunkards,  Ammites 
and  Mennonites;  all  industrious,  land-hungry  farm- 
ers who  in  the  main  started  as  day  laborers  and 
today  are  riding  in  automobiles  which  they  own. 
Give  a  Dunkard  a  parcel  of  land,  five  or  ten  cows, 
a  few  chickens  and  a  wife  of  his  own  sect  and  in 
ten  years'  time  it  is  a  sure  thing — not  a  gamble — 
that  he  will  own  a  good  farm  of  about  100  acres 
which  will  be  stocked  with  milk  cows  and  which 
will  be  equipped  with  a  sanitary  dairy  barn,  silo, 


milk  house  and  a  residence  that  will  be  provided 
with  a  water  system  and  artificial  lighting  system. 

Like  the  three  R's — readin',  'ritin',  and  'rithmetic, 
which  are  the  fundamentals  of  American  education 
— there  are  three  D's  in  milk-farming  parlance  in 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  which  mean  Dunkards, 
dairying  and  dollars.  Intuitively  the  Dunkard  takes 
to  dairying,  and  with  half  a  chance  he  will  soon 
have  the  dollars  coming  his  way.  The  Dunkard  is 
economical  and  of  .a  saving  disposition,  but  he  is 
not  miserly  nor  penurious.  If  he 
owes  you  a  dollar  you  will  surely  get 
your  money,  and  if  you  owe  him  a 
dollar  he  will  just  as  certainly  col- 
lect it  from  you. 

The  eleventh  commandment  for 
the  Dunkard  is,  "Milk  cows  and  farm 
well."  Members  of  the  sect  are  apt 
executors  of  this  mandate.  The 
writer  knows  of  a  number  of  Dunk- 
ards who  were  on  their  uppers  when 
they  tackled  dairying.  Today  these 
farmers  are  shipping  from  300  to 
500  gallons  of  milk  per  week;  they 
are  living  in  homes  which  would 
pass  muster  in  any  city,  and  on  Sun- 
day they  go  for  pleasure  trips  in 
automobiles  which  the  cows  have 
bought. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  J.  J. 
Connor  of  Prince  William  County, 
Virginia.  Eighteen  years  ago  the 
land  in  the  neighborhood  where  he 
settled  sold  for  $4  per  acre.  Today 
$13,000  would  not  buy  the  100-acre 
Connor  farm.  The  Dunkard  has  prac- 
ticed dairying  and  made  dollars; 
hence  the  change.  When  he  began  farming  the  en- 
tire hundred  acres  would  not  produce  enough  feed 
for  ten  head  of  livestock.  Mr.  Connor  goes  the  man 
who  grew  two  blades  where  but  one  blade  formerly 
existed  one  better  inasmuch  as  he  is  growing 
bumper  crops  where  even  the  rank  weeds  used  to 
turn  up  their  heels  and  die  during  dry  weather. 
The  first  few  years  the  corn  was  too  small  to  pay 
for  husking,  so  it  was  fed  from  the  shock.  The 
wheat  was  too  poor  for  thrashing,  so  it  was  fed  in 


rner  Took  the  sunshine  mid  the  Rain  Which  Descended  I  pon  Their  Farms, 
<  •■•>■■« 4  l»  mid  shipped  It  to  the  City  In  Milk  Cflna  ICnch  Day,  and  In 
Return  Enefe  Month  Received  SnlmrimtlHl  Cheeks,  They  I  sed  These  Checks 
to  fmpro\e  Their  Soil,  Incrense  Their  Herds  and  Mo  Increase  the  Checks 


They  Do  Not  Bnlld  HhOVVJ  Churches,  us  This  One  W  ill  Testify)  hut  There 
Is    No    Religion    Lived    More    Devoutly    Bach    Day    Than    Is   Theirs.  Their 

Religion  is  n  I'nrt  of  Their  I, ives,  and  Industry  mid  Integrity  a  Part  of 
Their  Religion}  Die  Combination  Makes  an  Efficient  i.lfe 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


the  sheath.  There  was  no  hay  to  mow,  so  the 
mower  was  idle.  Would  not  such  results  discour- 
age the  stanchest-hearted  farmer? 

Mr.  Connor  persevered.  He  plowed  an  inch 
deeper  each  year.  He  thoroly  worked  his  tilled 
crops.  He  fed  all  the  grain  and  roughage  on  the 
farm,  and  saved  and  returned  all  the  manure  to  the 
fields.  Shortly  his  crop  yields  began  to  improve. 
As  he  was  able,  he  kept  more  and  better  cows  and 
horses.  He  worked  early  and  late.  All  his  crops 
went  to  market  via  the  milk-can  route.  Today 
a  sightly  home,  a  well-kept  productive  farm,  two 
silos,  good  farm  buildings,  a  complete  equipment, 
a  herd  of  thirty  provident  Holsteins  and  a  healthy 
bank  account  which  is  growing  like  a  well-fed 
baby  are  fruits  of  Connor's  success. 

A  neighbor,  Thomasson  by  name,  started  in  as 
a  day  laborer.  He  saved  his  money  and  finally  made 
a  partial  payment  on  forty  acres  of  land,  three 
cows  and  two  horses,  giving  his  note  for  $4,000  to 
cover  the  balance.  In  the  course  of  ten  years 
Thomasson  has  worked  his  way  from  heavy  indebt- 
edness to  a  position  where  his  net  income  exceeds 
$1,500  per  year.  He  also  now  enjoys  an  automo- 
bile, a  comfortable  home  and  a  well-stocked,  well- 
equipped,  fertile  farm. 

At  present  Thomasson  daily  ships  75  gallons  of 
milk  which  brings  him  an  average  price  of, 20  cents 
the  year  around.  His  herd  includes  sixty  odd  grade 
Holsteins,  of  which  about  twenty  are  milkers.  The 
farm  now  covers  175  acres  and  has  an  attractive 
home  with  the  modern  improvements,  a  fine  dairy 
barn,  two  large  silos,  a  dairy,  a  commodious  ma- 
chinery shed  and  the  necessary  farming  tools  and 
dairy  appliances  to  successfully  operate  the  place. 
The  monthly  milk  check  runs  from  $450  to  $500. 
■  Mr.  Thomasson  buys  cottonseed  meal  and  bran 


and  raises  the  rest  of  his  cow  feed,  which  includes 
corn,  wheat,  clover,  cowpeas  and  alfalfa.  The  cows 
are  fed  according  to  production,  the  average  ration 
being  thirty-five  pounds  of  ensilage,  ten  pounds  of 
alfalfa,  cowpea  or  clover  hay  and  a  grain  mixture 
of  four  parts  corn  and  cob  meal,  two  parts  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  one  part  bran.  Recently  Thom- 
asson's  corn  averaged  58  bushels  per  acre  while 
the  average  of  Virginia  was  only  20.5  bushels. 
Annually  he  makes  around  35  bushels  of  wheat  and 
about  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre.  As  a  result  of  the  intelligent  use 
of  livestock,  lime  and  leguminous  crops  this  dairy- 
man has  developed  practically  waste  land  into  a 
wage-earning  farm. 

S.  C.  Harley  is  another  Dunkard  who  started  in 
working  by  the  day  as  a  farm  laborer.  He  saved 
his  money  and  finally  went  in  debt  to  buy  fifty 
acres  of  land  which  cost  $16  per  acre.  He  sold 
wood,  grubbed  out  stumps,  cleared  up  brush  and 
began  to  farm,  using  the  dairy  cow  as  a  producer 
of  his  main  cash  crop.  Ten  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  was  a  good,  crop  at  first.  He  could  not  keep 
many  cows  because  he  had  no  money  to  buy  either 
cows  or  feed. 

Today  after  eighteen  years  of  farming  experience 
Mr.  Harley  keeps  twenty  grade  Holstein  cows.  He 
ships  about  fifty  gallons  of  milk  daily  which  sells 
for  19  to  21  cents  per  gallon.  In  eighteen  years  he 
has  not  wasted  any  manure  and  he  has  appreciated 
the  value  of  clover,  as  his  fertile  fields  and  good 
crops  will  strikingly  evidence.  He  says  he  is  net- 
ting about  $1,800  annually  from  his  farm.  He  is 
another  plucky  Dunkard  who  has  made  good. 

In  fact,  the  regions  around  Manassas  and  Nokes- 
ville,  Virginia,  are  pretty  densely  populated  with 


Dunkard  farmers  who  have  attained  financial  inde- 
pendence thru  the  homely  medium  of  the  milk-can. 
And  every  Dunkard  strives  to  outdo  his  neighbor 
in  dairy  excellence,  and  in  maintaining  his  farm  in 
a  spick  and  span  condition.  In  a  few  hours  you 
will  see  more  modern  barns,  well-painted  build- 
ings, cozy-  houses,  permanent  fences,  clean  fields 
and  sightly  fence  rows  within  the  limits  of  this 
Dunkard  settlement  than  you  will  see  in  a  month's 
travel  thru  the  average  farming  districts  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Dunkards  advocate  good  educational  advan- 
tages and  intelligent  religious  training  for  their 
children.  They  are  not  a  sect  that  wish  to  inter- 
marry with  the  members  of  other  denominations. 
In  fact,  in  many  Dunkard  localities,  as  is  true  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  any  one  not  a  Dunkard  to  purchase 
any  farming  land.  The  Dunkards  as  a  farming 
class  are  one  of  the  best  sects  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  good  citizens.  Their  resi- 
dence in  any  community  ultimately  leads  to  the 
progress  and  agricultural  betterment  of  that  lo- 
cality. 

From  Manassas  about  1,000  to  1,200  gallons  of 
milk  are  shipped  each  day,  and  the  majority  of  the 
shippers  are  Dunkards.  Before  their  advent  the 
profitable  dairy  cow  was  unknown  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam County.  Today  she  reigns  supreme.  Farming 
in  this  section  used  to  be  called  underpaid  drudgery. 
Now  it  is  the  most  profitable  occupation  of  the  best 
people.  Land  which  formerly  went  hunting  a  buyer 
at  $5  per  acre  cannot  be  had  in  any  amount  for  $100 
per  acre  at  the  present  time.  The  Dunkards  came, 
and  saw  and  conquered,  and  in  consequence  Prince 
William  County  is  developing  into  one  of  the  best 
dairy  regions  in  the  Old  Dominion. 


Foundation  of  Danish  Cooperation 

The  Racial  and  Economic  Characteristics  Out  of  Which  It  Grew 


THE  business  methods  of  a  nation  are  largely 
an  outgrowth  of  the  racial  characteristics 
of  its  people,  combined  with  the  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  which  they  must  combat. 
In  order  to  properly  interpret  and  appreciate  the 
former  we  must  be  familiar  with  the  latter  two. 
Denmark  is  a  little  country,  whose  people  have  de- 
veloped a  wonderful  system  of  agriculture  by  means 
of  cooperative  and.  collective  distribution.  A  brief 
discussion  of  the  Danish  people,  their  country  and 
their  government  will  help  to  give  an  adequate  com- 
prehension of  how  far-reaching  and  ail-embracing 
is  their  cooperative  organization.  Hence,  this  arti- 
cle is  preliminary  to  the  two  which  are  to  follow 
and  which  will  deal  with  the  actual  organization 
and  operation  of  these  cooperative  societies. 

Denmark  is  today  a  constitutional,  or  limited, 
monarchy.  By  a  charter  adopted  June  5,  1849,  and 
subsequently  revised  on  July  28,  1866,  the  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  King  alone,  while  the  legis- 
lative power  is  in  the  King  and  in  the  Diet  jointly. 
The  King  rules  thru  a  responsible  ministry;  the 
King,  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  ministry  constitute 
the  privy  council;  the  Diet  consists  of  the  Lands- 
thing  (a  kind  of  Senate  or  Upper  House)  and  of  the 
Folksthing  (a  House  of  Representatives) — the  for- 
mer is  composed  of  sixty-six  members,  twelve  nomi- 
nated for  life  by  the  King,  and  the  others  elected 
indirectly  by  the  people  for  a  period  of  eight  years; 
the  latter  has  one  representative  for  every  16,000 
inhabitants,  elected  every  three  years.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes  the  country  is  divided  into 
eighteen  counties,  and  then  each  county  is  subdi- 
vided into  hundreds. 

The  kingdom  comprises  the  peninsular  portion 
(Jutland)  and  numerous  surrounding  islands,  most 
of  these  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  mainland,  with 
a  few  scattering  islands  on  the  west  side.  Besides 
these  territories  to  the  north  of  Germany  and  lying 
in  the  North  Sea,  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  in  connect- 
ing waters,  Denmark  possesses  the  following  out- 
lying dependencies,  to  wit:  The  Faroe  Islands,  Ice- 
land, Greenland  and  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hon.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  late 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Den- 
mark, the  peninsular  portion  and  the  nearby  islands 
have  an  area  of  15,592  square  miles,  or  9,978,880 
acres,  with  an  estimated  population  of  2,605,268  in 
1912,  or  167  per  square  mile.  Compare  these  figures 
with  similar  data  about  South  Carolina.  The  cen- 
sus of  1910  gives  the  following:  The  land  area  of 
South  Carolina  is  30,495  square  miles,  or  19,516,800 
acres,  with  a  population  of  1,515,400,  or  a  density 
of  49.7  per  square  mile.  South  Carolina  has  nearly 
twice  the  area  .of  Denmark,  while  Denmark  has 
IN  arly  three  and  one-half  times  the  density  of  popu- 
lation of  South  Carolina  per  square  mile. 

The  surface?  of  Denmark  is  low  and  sandy,  rising 
along  the  coast,  tho  flat  inland,  with  the  highest 
point  550  feet  above  sea  level.  The  landscape,  how- 
ever, is  more  or  less  diversified  and  possesses  a  dis- 
tinctive charm,  with  its  forests  of  beechwoods,  its 
heath-covered  meadows,  and  its  intensively  culti- 
vated fields  of  grains  and  hay  crops.    The  "soil  is 


By  T.  B.  Thackston 

naturally  poor,  but  agriculture  has  been  made 
profitable  by  the  triple  mixture  of  brain,  brawn  and 
earth  in  the  cooperative  production  and  in  the  col- 
lective distribution  of  food  crops. 

The  Danes  are  a  Teutonic  race  and  have  undoubt- 
ed relationship  with  the  northern  Scandinavian  peo- 
ples; they  are  of  medium  stature,  with  prominent 
chest,  having  yellow  hair  and  bine  eyes,  a  rather 
square  head  and  a  straight  profile,  a  long  nose  and 
high  cheek  bones.  They  have  ever  shown  a  strong, 
energetic  and  enterprising  character,  with  an  in- 
herent desire  to  go  to  sea  and  to  explore  other 
lands.  It  was  the  Northmen  who  came  to  America 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  thus  an- 
ticipating Columbus  by  more  than  300,  years.  The 
established  or  state  church  is  the  Lutheran,  of 
which  the  King  is  required  by  law  to  be  a  member, 
and  the  bishops  of  which  are  named  by  the  crown; 
but  there  is  unrestrained  freedom  of  opinion  in  re- 
ligious matters  and  unlimited  toleration  of  sects 
and  creeds. 

The  Danish  language  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
old  Scandinavian  or  Icelandic  tongue,  and  is  re- 
lated to  and  has  been  modified  by  the  Swedish,  the 
Norwegian,  the  German,  the  Dutch  and  the  English. 
The  people  today  believe  in  education  and  have  a 
compulsory  education  law;  both  old  and  young  are 
fond  of  reading,  especially  of  the  history  of  their 
own  Denmark  and  of  the  biographies  of  their  own 
great  men. 

Of  the  population  in  1906  (then  2,588,919)  949,199 
persons  were  classified  as  to  occupations,  showing 
in  part  the  following:  Thirty  and  five-tenths  per 
cent  engaged  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  1.2  per 
cent  in  fisheries,  7  per  cent  in  dairying,  32.1  per 
cent  in  trades  and  manufactures,  4.5  per  cent  in 
transportation  and  shipping,  9.8  per  cent  in  com- 
merce, 15.2  per  cent  in  other  occupations;  there 
were  5.6  per  cent  paupers.  From  1895  to  1905  the 
average  birth  rate  per  thousand  was  29.3,  and  the 
death  rate  was  15.6.  For  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  oversea  emigration;  in  1905  this 
emigration  was  8,051 ;  while  in  1908  it  w'as  but  4,588, 
or  a  dropping  off  of  nearly  44  per  cent. 

In  1907  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  total  area  was 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  cereals,  nearly  8  per  cent 
to  root  crops,  7  per  cent  to  other  crops,  nearly  6 
per  cent  was  fallow  land,  nearly  32  per  cent  in 
meadows  and  pastures,  more  than  8  per  cent,  or 
800,843  acres,  in  woods,  and  the  remainder,  or 
1,616.046  acres,  in  lakes,  gardens,  parks,  roads,  foot- 
paths, railways,  public  lands,  etc. 

In  1909  the  principal  products,  the  area  devoted 
to  each  crop  and  the  yields  were  as  follows: 

No.  Acres.     No.  Bushels. 

Wheat    100,746  3,770,598 

Rye    681,747  .19,038,570 

Barley  (2  rowed)   473,345  19,616,447 

Barley  (6  rowed)   103,907  3,672,658 

White  oats   798,998  43,197,152 

Black  oats   196,530  7,074,618 


No.  Acres 

Mixed  seeds   418,721 

Potatoes    133,444 

Mangolds    207,376 

Kohlrabi  and  turnips   357,651 

Sugar  beets   39,544 


No.  Bushels. 
20,291,053 
28,124,846 
222,362,273 
339,742,597 
16,541,708 


Totals   3,512,009  723,432,520 

The  landed  area  has  been  divided  into  farms  of 
various  sizes.  In  1901  the  size,  the  number  and  the 
total  acreage  are  given  below: 

Size  of  Farms.        No.  of  Farms.    Total  Acreage. 

Less  than  1.36  acres   68,380  23,498 

1.36  to  12.25  acres   65,222  411,890 

12.25  to  36.78  acres   46,615  1,057,919 

36,78  to  147.12  acres. . .   60,872  4,467,304 

147.12  to  588.6  acres   8,072  1,901,441 

Above  588.6  acres   822  1,051,122 


Total   249,983  8,913,174 

Below  are  the  livestock  figures  for  1903  and  1909: 

In  1903.  In  1909. 

Horses     486,935  534,680 

Cattle   1,840,466  2,243,889 

Pigs   1,456,699  1,466,932 

Sheep    786,830  726,067 

Goats   38,984  42,000 

The  above  table  shows  a  steady  increase  in  all 
livestock  except  sheep;  there  was  a  decrease  in 
these  seven  years  of  150,763  sheep — sheep  are  kept 
for  the  flesh  rather  than  for  the  wool. 

The  sea  fishery  products  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance, having  in  1905  an  aggregate  value  of 
$3,026,902  and  in  1909  of  $3,492,661.  In  1906  there 
were  engaged  in  fisheries  11,292  persons. 

On  June  12,  1906,  there  were  85,242  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  employing  317,086  workmen  and 
using  125,377  horse  power,  not  including  wind  and 
water  mills.  The  principal  groups  of  manufactures 
were  the  fdllowing:  Foodstuffs  and  other  products 
for  consumption,  textiles,  clothes,  etc.,  earthworks, 
buildings  and  furniture,  wooden  objects,  leather, 
stone,  ceramics  and  glass,  metal  and  metal  objects, 
engineering  and  chemicals,  paper,  printing,  etc. 
The  foreign  trade  (the  imports  for  consumption  and 
the  exports  of  home  produce)  consists  of  foodstuffs, 
clothes,  firing  material,  fodder,  cake,  seed,  raw  ma- 
terials, agricultural  and  industrial  implements,  etc. 
In  1909  the  import  of  foodstuffs  was  $39,052,235, 
while  the  export  of  foodstuffs  was  $101,851,690.  Of 
all  exports  of  home  produce  the  foodstuffs  comprise 
thirty-two  thirty-sevenths. 

In  Denmark  intercourse  and  commerce  are  car- 
ried on  mostly  by  water  communication.  In  1909 
there  entered  the  ports  of  the  country  16,341  Danish 
sailing  vessels  and  steamers  and  17,063  foreign 
vessels;  there  cleared  from  the  ports  16,764  Danish 
vessels  and  17,468  foreign  vessels — the  tonnage  in 
both  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels  was  much  great- 
er in  the  Danish  bottoms. 

On  Dec.  31,  1909,  there  were  in  operation  nearly 
2,110  miles  of  railways.  Often  an  entire  train  of 
cars  is  carried  on  boat  from  a  terminal  on  one 
Island  to  the  connecting  terminal  on  the  next  island. 
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That  the  Schools  May  Be  Better 

Things  Which  Should  Be,  and  Which  Are  Being  Done  This  Summer 


Vacation  Jobs 


VACATION  used  to  be  the  time  when  the  school 
director  rested,  if  he  ever  worked  at  school 
business.  On  the  last  day  of  school  he  nailed 
the  thick  wood  blinds  over  the  window — thereby 
shutting  out  sunlight  as  well  as  tramps — locked  the 
door  and  turned  his  sheep  or  horses  into  the  school 
yard.  But  times  have 
changed.  Germs,  that 
our  grandmothers  knew 
not,  nor  feared,  are  all 
about,  social  betterment 
and  child  welfare  no- 
tions are  in  the  air,  and 
ten  to  one  the  teacher 
has  planted  a  garden 
in  the  school  yard, 
which  the  sheep  won't . 
relish.  , 

Along  with  the  new 
times  come  new  duties, 
moral  and  legal.  Many 
States  insist,  backing 
their  insistence  with  a 
law.  In  Illinois  they 
have  a  brand-new 
amendment  to  the 
school  law,  a  sanitation 
law,  and  some  Illinois 
school  officers  are  go- 
ing to  be  very  busy  this 
vacation,  making  their 
schoolhouses  ready  to 
meet  the  requirements, 
which  will  be  enforced 
March  1,  1917,  on  all 
old  buildings. 

Some  of  the  things 
which  they  are  doing 
by  compulsion  are  just 
the  things  that  should 

be  done  everywhere.  And  most  school  officers  will 
do  them  with  only  a  little  reminding.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  school  officer  in  the  United  States  to  see 
to  it  that  the  school  building  is  put  in  fit  condition 
for  the  children,  some  time  before  school  begins. 
But  every  parent  should  take  an  interest  in  this 
question  also. 

How  about  the  water  supply?    If  a  well  is  used, 
the  walls  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  all 
seepage  from  drains,  vaults,  etc.    A  gutter  should 
be  provided  to  carry  the  drip  from 
the  pump  at  least  ten  feet  from  the 
well.    This  applies  to  a  well  on  ad- 
joining property  which  is  used  by 
the  school. 

If  the  children  use  individual  cups 
provide  a  dustproof  cupboard  to  keep 
them  in.-  A  bubbling  fountain  which 
can  be  installed  at  the  well,  and 
which  "bubbles"  when  the  pump  han- 
dle is  worked,  costs  about  $75,  in- 
cluding the  force  pump.  These  are 
very  satisfactory  except  in  localities 
where  there  are  long  continued  pe- 
riods of  below-zero  weather.  In  in- 
stalling this,  or  any  drinking  foun- 
tain, be  sure  that  the  water  bubbles 
up  enough  so  that  the  child's  lips  do 
not  touch  the  outlet  pipe.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  purity  of  the 
water  supply  send  a  sample  in  a  pre- 
viously boiled  bottle  to  your  State 
University  or  to  the  health  officer  in 
your  nearest  city,  for  analysis. 

Do  the  seats  fit  the  children?  Put 
a  few  small-sized  adjustable  seats 
into  each  row,  so  that  every  child 
can  sit  with  his  feet  flat  on  the  floor, 
and  his  back  against  the  back  of  the 
seat,  and  have  a  desk  upon  which  he 
may  work  without  discomfort.  If  it 
has  not  already  been  done  turn  the 
seats  so  that  they  face  a  wall  having 
no  windows.  The  new  Illinois  law 
insists  upon  this,  and  the  framers  of 
the  bill  did  it  upon  the  advice  of 
doctors  and  oculists,  so  that  it  is 
worth  following  out  in  other  States. 
Eyes  are  worth  a  lot  of  trouble. 
Close  up  the  windows,  if  there  are 
any,  in  front,  and  on  the  right-hand 
wall,  and  let  more  windows  into  the  left  wall  if 
r.'  >  essary 

How  about  the  outhouses?  Are  they  in  repair, 
and  placed  the  proper  distance  from  the  well?  The 
Illinois  law  nays  that  the  boys'  and  girls'  toilets 
shall  be  at  least  twenty  feet,  and  preferably  fifty 
feet,  apart,  with  separate  walks  all  the  way.  If 
they  are  less  than  fifty  feet  apart  they  should  have 
a  tightboard  fence  between.    This  fence  should  be 


at  least  20  feet  long  and  6  feet  high.  A  coat- 
ing of  whitewash  will  kill  germs  and  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins  on  the  inside  of  the  buildings.  Quick- 
lime is  a  cheap  and  efficient  disinfectant  to  throw 
into  the  vaults. 

Cleaning  and  disinfecting  will  need  to  be  done  in 
every  schoolhouse  during  vacation.  This  means 
careful  removal  of  dust  from  walls  and  ledges  with 
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a  damp  cloth;  very  thoro  scrubbing  of  floors  and 
woodwork,  with  an  efficient  disinfectant  solution 
in  the  scrub  water;  thoro  washing  of  desks  and 
seats,  as  well  as  blackboards;  long  continued  pe- 
riods of  airing  the  room,  and  the  freest  possible  ad- 
mission of  sunlight. 

If  contagious  diseases  have  been  present  in  the 
district  or  infected  children  have  been  removed 
from  the  room,  desks  should  be  sprayed  with  a  dis- 
infecting solution,  and  all  books  and  school  appli- 


Training  Wisconsin  Teachers 

TWENTY-SIX  courses  in  manual  arts,  open  alike 
to  regular  students  and  to  persons  who  have 
been  unable  to  attend  a  university  or  even  high 
school,  in  the  case  of  mature  individuals,  will  be 
offered  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  during  the 
summer  session  of  1916.  Many  courses  are  especial- 
ly designed  for  manual 
training   teachers  who 
are  attending  summer 
session  to  obtain  a  uni- 
versity diploma. 

Industrial  shop  work 
will  occupy  ten  of  these 
courses,  three  will  be 
devoted  to  drafting, 
three  to  freehand  draw- 
ing and  design,  three  to 
craft  work,  three  to 
architectural  drafting 
and  four  to  branches  of 
engineering  related  to 
manual  arts. 

Since  it  is  thought 
that  the  North  Central 
Teachers'  Association 
will  soon  require-  that 
all  manual  arts  teach- 
ers in  the  high  schools 
have  a  university  di- 
ploma, several  courses 
have  been  arranged  es- 
pecially for  them. 
These  courses  include 
elementary  school  con- 
struction work,  public 
school  drawing  and  de- 
sign, teaching  and  su- 
pervision of  manual 
arts,  vocational  educa- 
tion and  guidance,  and 
advanced  courses  in  research  work  on  problems  in 
manual  arts  and  vocational  education. 

Public  school  music  and  supervision  will  be  one 
of  the  chief  interests.  Miss  Julia  Crane,  director  of 
a  conservatory  of  public  school  music  in  Potsdam, 
N.  Y.,  and  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the 
country  on  the  subject,  has  been  secured  to  direct 
some  of  the  work. 

Two  courses,  elementary  and  advanced,  will  take 
the  work  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  eighth 
grade,  with  courses  of  study  sug- 
gested for  rural,  village  and  city 
schools.  The  section  for  high 
school  teachers  will  include  musical 
history,  harmony,  choral  and  glee 
club  practice,  and  voice  problems. 

Prof.  P.  W.  Dykema  of  the  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music  will  give  two 
seminar  courses,  one  in  community 
music,  which  has  become  popular  as 
a  part  of  the  general  social  move- 
ment going  on  in  the  entire  country, 
and  the  other  in  the  selection  and  in- 
terpretation of  material  for  practical 
study  and  actual  work  in  music. 
Books  for  use  in  school  programs, 
choruses,  glee  clubs,  orchestras  and 
bands  will  be  suggested.  Three  ad- 
vanced courses  in  harmony,  counter- 
point, and  the  history  and  apprecia- 
tion of  music  will  be  given  by  Prof. 
C.  H.  Mills,  director. 


Colorado  Consolidation 
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This  HubkllnK  Fountain  Puntn  Is  Far  More  Sanitary  Than  the  Old-fashioned 
ItiiNly  Tin  Cup  of  Romantic  Memories 


ances  handled  by  the  sick  child  should  be  burned  if 
they  cannot  be  sprayed  or  boiled. 

Every  school  officer  should  consult  his  teacher, 
and  his  county  superintendent  ofschools,  and  then 
decide  what  to  do  this  vacation,  not  to  save  tax 
money — that  Is  not  their  only  duty — but  to  spend  it 
in  the  wisest  manner,  in  order  to  make  the  school- 
house  the  best  possible  place  for  the  children.— 
L.  G.  P. 


HEN    three   school  districts 
consolidated  at  Kersey,  Colo., 
there    was  already    a  good 
brick  building,  but  not  large  enough 
for  the  increased  enrollment.  To  meet 
this  situation,  the  old  one-room  build- 
ing in  the  west  Kersey  district  was 
moved   in  and  placed  on  the  new 
site.    It  was  repaired  and  made  serv- 
iceable at  little  expense  to  the  con- 
solidated district,  and  the  primary 
grades  occupy  it  now,  instead  of  all 
eight  grades  as  before.    It  is  now  a 
part  of  a  larger  and  better  system, 
instead  of  representing  a  system  all 
by  itself.     The  use  of  good  judg- 
ment and  common  sense  saves  the  people's  money 
and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
school. 

The  Goodrich  school  employs  four  teachers 
and  provides  a  home  for  one  teacher  and  It  is  wife 
in  a  teacherage  made  by  remodeling  an  old  one- 
room  building.  The  three  teachers  employed  a 
housekeeper  and  the  situation  is  satisfactorily 
handled. 
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Building  Better  Than  Before 

Experiences  and  Advice  Gathered  From  Six  Different  States 


An  Iowa  Corncrib 

MANY  a  farmer  has  scratched  his  head  and 
asked  himself,  "What  good  does  it  do  me  to 
bother  to  raise  the  corn  and  husk  it  and 
haul  it  to  the  crib  if  the  rats  are  to  come  and  camp 
right  in  the  midst  of  it?" 

He  knows  that  the  rats  eat  up  the  profits  in  a 
little  while  if  they  are  given  their  own  way.  That's 
what  the  Tjernagel  brothers  of  Story  City,  Iowa, 
decided  they  would  guard  against.  They  served 
notice  on  the  rats  that  they  couldn't  make  their 
headquarters  in  the  new  corncrib. 

These  three  brothers  went  ahead  and  planned 
and  built  a  corncrib  that  is  practically  all  of  con- 
crete. The  sides  for  the  first  four  feet  from  the 
ground  are  made  of  a  heavy  wall  of  concrete  more 
than  a  foot  thick,  pierced  with  holes  to  admit  air 
into  the  crib.  The  rats,  however,  are  wired  out. 
Upon  the  top  of  this  four-foot  wall  and  running 
from  it  to  the  roof  is  a  row  of-  concrete  posts  set 
into  the  wall  below  them.  These  posts  are  five 
inches  in  diameter;  each  has  three  rods  of  cold 
twisted  steel  for  reinforcement.  These  posts  are 
two  inches  apart  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  air  and 
yet  not  let  any  ears  of  corn  tumble  out. 

The  entire  crib  is  48  feet  long,  31 
feet  wide  and  22  feet  to  the  purlin  plates. 
The  cement  floor  is  about  four  inches  thick  and  has 
a  five-inch  layer  of  gravel  underneath  to  keep  it 
dry.  As  to  the  cribs  on  each  side  of  the  center 
driveway,  they  are  eight  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  gradually  expand  as  they  rise.  The  crib  holds 
4,500  bushels  of  corn.  Fully  4,000  bushels  of  oats 
can  be  stored  in  the  second  floor.  This  is  con- 
nected up  with  an  elevator,  which 
does  away  with  all  shoveling  of  the 
grain.  In  the  driveway,  at  a  con- 
venient corner,  the  grain  spout  from 
above  makes  the  drawing  of  feed  a 
very  simple  matter. 

For  a  roof,  cement  shingles  made 
out  of  a  mixture  of  cement,  sand  and 
asbestos  were  used.  These  add  to 
the  appearance  of  the  structure  and 
add  to  its  permanency. 

The  Tjernagels  were  fortunate  in 
having  right  on  their  own  farm  a 
gravel  pit,  so  that  their  expense  as 
far  as  this  item  was  concerned  was 
reduced.  Besides,  all  three  men  are 
skilled  in  construction  work,  so  it 
was  not  necessary  to  hire  any  out- 
side labor.  As  it  was,  the  crib  cost 
them  something  like  $650  as  an 
actual  cash  outlay.  This  accounts 
for  the  cement  and  the  reinforcing 
steel.  In  any  event,  these  thrifty 
farmers  figure  that  they  have  a  per- 
manent structure  which  will  answer 
their  purposes  for  many  years  to 
come. — George  F.  Paul. 


should  be  placed  nine  inches  apart  and  running  in 
both  directions,  with  the  ends  bent  in  hoop  shape. 
Extra  reinforcements  should  be  placed  around  the 
manhole  near  the  base.  The  manhole  cover  should 
be  made  of  concrete  with  a  ring  for  lifting,  and 
both  allowed  to  season  well,  being  kept  moist  for 
several  days.  This  top  is  then  put  in  place  on  top 
the  well  curbing  and  made  tight  by  a  cement  wash 
at  the  joint. 

The  base  of  the  pump  can  be  set  in  place  and 
bolted  down  by  bolts  which  have  been  previously 
put  in  the  concrete.  A  little  cement  can  be  run 
around  the  base  and  worked  in  with  a  trowel  to 
prevent  the  water  from  running  back  underneath 
the  pump  stand.  A  thin  coating  of  neat  cement  can 
be  put  around  the  edge  of  the  manhole  cover  to 
make  it  water-tight.  This  can  be  easily  broken 
again  to  get  into  the  well  if  necessary. — Henry  L. 
Thomson. 
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Mississippi  Water  Works 

OTHING  contributes  to  the  health  and  thrift 
of  farm  livestock  more  than  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water.  Realizing  this,  many 
farmers  are  building  clean,  sanitary,  and  perma- 
nent watering  troughs  of  concrete.  Since  such 
troughs  last  indefinitely,  they  are  proving  not  only 
more  satisfactory  than  other  kinds  of  watering 
troughs  but  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

In  making  waterproof  concrete  such  as  is  used  in 
water  troughs,  and  tanks,  it  is  best  to  use  a  very 
wet  mixture.  The  formula  commonly  used  is  one 
part  cement,  two  parts  sand,  four  parts  gravel. 
Add  water  until  the  mixture  will  pour  off  the 


provide  support  for  track  on  which  litter  carrier 
runs.  A  manure  pit  should  be  located  far  enough 
from  the  stable  to  insure  freedom  from  objectionable 
odors.  It  should  be  so  located  also,  as  to  provide 
ample  room  for  team  and  spreader  to  remove 
manure. 

The  expense  of  a  manure  pit  need  not  be  great 
and  the  manure  saved  will  pay  for  the  cost  of 
adequate  size  in  less  than  two  years.  A  pit  made  as 
described  should  last  nearly  if  not  fully  a  lifetime. 

Various  types  of  vats  for  dipping  sheep  are  in 
use.  An  ordinary  barrel  or  vessel  large  enough 
to  provide  space  for  complete  submerging  will 
answer  for  lambs.  For  older  sheep  the  dipping  vat 
is  best.  This  may  be  used  for  either  sheep  or 
swine.  Such  a  vat  may  be  constructed  of  cement, 
boards  or  galvanized  iron  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  vat  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  of  galvanized 
iron  construction.  , 

Vats  should  be  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  width  at  the  top.  One 
end  should  slant  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
and  on  this  slant  side  cleats  are  fastened  so  that 
sheep  "or  hogs  may  have  a  foothold  in  walking  out. 
The  vat  should  be  three  and  one-half  to  four  feet 
deep  and  the  bottom  four  to  five  feet  long  and  eight 
to  ten  inches  wide. 

For  convenience  the  vat  should  be  placed  in  the 
ground  so  that  one  may  stand  beside  it  and  hold 
the  animal  as  it  is  being  dipped.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  the  vat  attached  to  one  end  of  a  pen,  from 
which  the  animals  may  be  driven  into  it.  The  vat 
should  be  so  constructed  at  the  other  end  that  the 
liquid  will  drain  and  return  to  it  again. 


Wisconsin  Hints 


Oklahoma  Platform 


This  Corncrib  Was  Designed  by  Iowa  Farmers  and  Built  by  Them  of  Rein- 
forced Concrete  at  an  Actual  Cash  Cost  to  Them  of  $650 


A GREAT  many  of  the  modern 
diseases  seem  to  be  carried  thru  drinking 
water.  The  farmer  and  his  family  live  a 
healthy,  open-air  life,  and  would  rarely  be  visited 
by  disease  if  the  drinking  water  was  as  pure  as  it 
should  be  or,  in  most  cases,  as  pure  as  it  could 
easily  be  made. 

With  a  wooden  well  platform  the  water  from  the 
pump  often  drains  back  into  the  well,  carrying 
with  it  germs,  which  are  the  chief  offenders.  Con- 
crete would  be  a  great  help  in  this. 

For  about  four  or  five  feet  down  from  the  sur- 
face the  well  should  be  curbed  with  concrete.  A 
1:2:4  mixture  would  be  good  for  this.  The  curbing 
sh«uld  be  carried  six  to  eight  inches  above  the 
natural  level  of  the  ground  so  that  the  surface 
water  will  flow  away  from  the  well.  A  mold  made 
of  two-inch  boards  should  be  prepared  for  the 
concrete  platform.  This  mold  should  be  laid  on  a 
level  spot,  and  for  most  wells  should  be  five  feet 
square  and  four  inches  thick. 

For  the  manhole  opening,  a  bottomless  box  five 
inches  deep  and  two  feet  square  at  the  top  and 
eighteen  inches  square  at  the  bottom  should  be  pre- 
pared of  boards  lxG  inches. 

Another  very  good  plan  is  to  have  a  round  tin 
form  made  five  inches  deep  and  two  feet  above  the 
top  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom. 
This  will  serve  both  as  a  mold  for  the  manhole  in 
the  platform  and  later  as  a  mold  for  the  manhole 
cover.  To  each  of  the  molds  a  wooden  form  the 
size  of  the  pump  barrel  or  stock  should  be  attached 
eo  that  a  hole  will  be  made  for  the  pump  barrel. 

The  concrete  should  be  just  wet  enough  to  flush 
a  little  on  top  when  trampled.  The  first  step  would 
be  to  place  over  the  entire  wooden  platform,  except 
the  manhole,  one  inch  of  concrete.  On  this  con- 
crete,  five-foot  lengths  of  three-eighth-inch  rod 


shovel.     Mix  cement,  sand  and  gravel  first. 

A  number  of  home  water  works  systems  have 
been  designed  by  the  agricultural  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College  to  meet 
the  needs  and  pocketbooks  of  every  Mississippi 
farmer.  The  simplest  system  costs  approximately 
$18  and  consists  of  a  kitchen  sink,  drain  pipe  and 
pump.  The  next  system  can  be  installed  for  ap- 
proximately $35  and  provides  for  a  tank  to  which 
the  water  is  pumped  and  is  constantly  on  tap  at 
the  kitchen  sink.  Other  systems,  providing  for  hot 
and  cold  running  water  in  both  kitchen  and  bath- 
room, can  be  installed  for  approximately  $49  and 
$139  respectively. 

The  necessary  materials  for  these  systems  can 
be  purchased  at  hardware  stores  in  the  State,  and 
with  a  little  instruction  from  the  hardware  dealer, 
any  farmer  can  install  his  own  water  works.  A 
bulletin  of  plans  and  bills  of  material,  showing  just 
what  to  buy  and  how  to  put  the  parts  together,  will 
be  furnished  free  to  farmers  of  the  State  who  will 
write  to  the  Agricultural  Engineer,  Agricultural 
College,  Mississippi. 
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"Pennsy"  Pits  and  Vats 

ANURE  pits  should  be  simply  and  effectively 
constructed.  Concrete  floors  and  water- 
tight walls  on  three  sides  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  bottom  of  the  pit  should  slope  toward 
the  rear  wall  so  that  the  liquid  will  be  retained. 
One  side  should  be  left  open  to  allow  team  and 
wagon  to  be  driven  inside  the  pit  to  remove 
manure. 

A  cheap  roof  sufficient  to  shed  most  of  the  rain- 
fall is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  roof  also  may 
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FLOORS  and  Gutters— Place  lay- 
er  of   concrete    four    to  six 
inches  thick  on  well  drained 
cinders  or  gravel  and  have  the  sub- 
base  six  inches  thick. 

All  stall  floors  should  have  a  slope 
of  one-quarter  inch  to  the  foot.  Feed- 
ing floors  one  inch  to  fifty  feet. 

Gutters  should  be  eight  inches 
deep  next  to  cow,  four  inches  deep 
on  the  alley  side  and  sixteen  inches 
to  eighteen  inches  wide.  Finish  all 
floors  with  a  wooden  trowel  so  that 
concrete  will  be  left  rough  and  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  animals  slip- 
ping on  it. 

Cow  Stalls — Have  dairy  cow  stalls 
three  feet  six  inches  wide,  four  feet 
eight  inches  in  length  from  edge  of 
manger    to    gutter.      Single  horse 
stalls  should  be  five  feet  wide  and 
double  horse  stalls  eight  feet  six 
inches  to  nine  feet.    The  average 
length  of  manger  to  end  of  stall. 
Manger  for  cow  and  horse  stalls 
should  be  two  feet  six  inches  to 
three  feet  wide.    Box  stalls  for  hos- 
pital or  maternity  are  best  if  eight 
feet  by  ten  feet  or  twelve  feet  by  twelve  feet.  Feed 
alleys  should  be  at  least  three  feet  wide;  wider  if 
possible. 

Silos — Build  to  feed  thirty  pounds  a  day  to  each 
head.  Make  the  height  two  and  one-half  to  three 
times  the  diameter.  Build  small  diameter  and  high 
rather  than  wide  and  low.  Provide  feed  for  at 
least  180  days. 

A  silo  12x30  will  hold  sixty-seven  tons  and  feed 
fifteen  to  thirty  cows  180  days. 

A  silo  14x36  feet  will  hold  114.  tons  and  feed 
thirty-five  to  forty  cows  180  days. 

A  silo  14x42  feet  will  hold  148  tons  and  feed 
forty-five  to  fifty  cows  180  days. 

A  silo  16x48  feet  will  hold  236  tons  and  feed 
sixty  to  seventy  cows  180  days. 

Dakota  Gravel  Test 

HE  storms  of  winter  and  spring  and  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  during  those 
seasons,  usually  cause  considerable  of  the 
surface  dirt,  which  often  covers  gravel  deposits,  to 
be  carried  down  into  the  pit.  To  get  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  dirt  in  gravel  fill  a  quart  Mason  jar  three 
and  a  half  inches  deep  with  the  material  to  be 
tested,  throwing  out  the  large  stones.  Fill  the  jar 
nearly  full,  using  a  rubber  to  insure  tight  joint. 
Then  shake  jar  vigorously  for  two  minutes  and  let 
it  stand  for  five  minutes.  Measure  the  thickness 
of  the  layer  of  dirt  which  will  be  plainly  seen  on 
top  of  the  coarser  material.  If  this  layer  is  more 
than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  material  is 
probably  unfit  for  use  without  first  being  washed. 

The  statement  that  clean,  coarse,  hard  gravel  is 
necessary  to  make  good  concrete  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized. 
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An  Abundance  of  Soft  Water 

Many  Times  an  Above-Ground  Cistern  Is  the  Best  Source 


BY  FAR  the  easiest  way  to  construct  a  concrete 
tank  or  cistern,  whether  above  or  below 
ground,  is  to  use  properly  reinforced  mono- 
lithic concrete.  This  when  made  and  placed  ac- 
cording to  best  ,  modern  practice,  will  result  in  a 
thoroly  watertight  structure  which  will  need  no 
treatment  after  forms  have  been  removed  other 
than  perhaps  to  patch  up  with  cement  mortar 
slight  irregularities  *or  stone  "pockets"  in  the 
surface. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  appearance 
of  a  partly  above-ground  cistern,  a  reproduction  of 
a  photograph  is  shown.  This  cistern  is  located  at 
sufficient  elevation  above  the  house  kitchen  which 
it  serves  to  permit  supplying  the  kitchen  sink  with 
water  by  gravity  flow;  in  other  words,  pumping  is 
unnecessary.  The  cistern  is  filled  with  rain  water 
by  pipes  connected  with  gutters  on 
the  house  eaves. 

The  structure  is  seven  feet  square, 
inside  dimensions,  and  six  feet  deep. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  approximately 
seventy  barrels.  Concrete  floor  and 
cover  slab  are  six  inches  thick. 
There  is  a  manhole  in  the  cover  slab 
to  permit  entrance  to  the  cistern 
when  necessary  to  clean  it.  Inside 
wall  faces  have  a  slope  or  batter; 
that  is.  the  walls  are  ten  inches 
thick  at  the  cistern  floor  level  and 
from  this  point  rise  with  a  gradual 
slope  until  at  the  top  a  thickness  of 
six  inches  is  reached. 

If  the  entire  structure  is  built 
above  ground,  of  course  both  inside 
tnd  outside  forms  will  be  necessary. 
Any  portion  of  the  structure  below 
ground  can,  however,  be  built  with 
inside  forms  only,  providing  the  ex- 
cavation is  carefully  made  and  the 
earth  walls  are  firm  enough  to  be 
•elf-sustaining.  Care  should  be 
used,  however,  when  placing  the 
concrete  in  this  earth  trench  to  pre- 
vent knocking  down  earth,  which 
would  thus  become  partly  mixed 
with  the  concrete  and  so  cause 
porous  and  leaky  pockets  in  the 
wall. 

The  best  way  to  construct  a  cistern  of  this  kind 
so  as  to  have  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  floor  is 
to  construct  floor  and  walls  separately.  First  a 
trench  should  be  dug  so  that  the  side  walls  will  ex- 
tend below  ground,  say  three-feet.  This  will  carry 
them  below  possible  frost  penetration  and  prevent 
apheaval.  Forms  may  be  made  of  one-inch  lumber 
dressed  on  one  side  and  jointed  on  the  edges,  so 
that  when  nailed  to  2x4  studs  spaced  two  inches 
apart  water  will  not  leak  thru  cracks  in  the  forms 
while  concrete  is  being  placed,  and  thus  cause  a 
leakage  or  loss  of  cemenr  carried  away  with  the 
water. 

Reinforcing  for  this  construction  should  be  one- 
fourth-inch  round  rods  placed  both  vertically  and 
horizontally  six  inches  apart  from  center  to  center. 
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Theoretically  this  should  be  near  the  outer  face  of 
the  well  for  an  above-ground  structure,  but  it  will 
be  effective  if  placed  at  the  center,  and  in  such  po- 
sition will  facilitate  the  placing  of  concrete  and 
spading  in  the  forms  next  to  the  form  face  so  as 
to  produce  density  and  a  smooth  non-porous  sur- 
face after  forms  have  been  removed.  When  neces- 
sary to.  lap  horizontal  rods,  they  should  be  lapped 
at  the  center  of  a  side,  not  near  or  at  a  corner. 
Laps  should  be  from  fifty  to  sixty  times  the  diame- 
ter of  rods  being  used;  that  means  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches. 

Concreting  should  be  continuous,  once  it  has 
commenced,  so  that  there  will  be  no  construction 
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seams  or  joints  in  the  work.  If,  however,  the  walls 
cannot  be  finished  at  one  continuous  operation, 
then  the  concrete  in  the  forms  should  be  left  with  a 
rough  surface  on  top  and  when  concreting  is  re- 
sumed this  surface  should  be  well  brushed  and 
washed  with  water,  then  painted  with  a  paint  con- 
sisting of  cement  and  water  mixed  to  about  the 
consistency  of  cream,  following  which  concreting 
should  be  at  once  resumed  before  this  cement  paint 
has  had  opportunity  to  commence  hardening. 

It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  have  the  ver- 
tical rods  long  enough  to  extend  at  least  two  feet 
above  the  top  level  of  side  walls  so  that  these  pro- 
jecting ends  may  be  bent  over  and  ultimately  form  a 
part  of  the  reinforcing  for  the  roof  or  cover  slab. 

When  walls  have  been  concreted  and  the  con- 
crete has  acquired  sufficient  hardness  to  permit  re- 


moving forms,  which  under  favorable  conditions 
will  be  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours,  work  may 
begin  on  laying  the  cistern  floor.  Earth  should  be 
excavated  to  within  six  inches  of  the  bottom  of 
walls  and  the  soil  firmly  compacted  by  ramming. 
Of  course,  the  resulting  surface  should  be  leveled. 
A  wood  strip  one-half  inch  thick  and  four  or  five 
inches  wide  should  then  be  laid  against  and  all 
around  the  inside  wall  face  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern,  the  top  of  this  being  at  the  top  of  the  pro- 
posed floor.  This  strip  should  be  held  out  from  the 
cistern  walls  by  one-fourth-inch  thick  wedges  that 
will  later  make  removal  of  strips  easy.  The  concrete 
floor  should  be  placed  in  one  operation;  that  is, 
concreting  should  be  continuous.  This  should  be  a 
slab  six  inches  thick.  When  properly  hardened  the 
wedges  may  be  knocked  out  and  the  wood  strips 
may  be  removed;  the  joint  is  then 
filled  with  hot  tar  or-asphalt  which 
will  effectually  prevent  leakage. 

All  concrete  for  the  cistern  should 
be  of  a  1:2:4  "quaky"  mixture,  and 
if  of  this  consistency,  proper  spad- 
ing in  the  forms  when  placing  con- 
crete will  produce  a  dense,  water- 
tight mass  that  will  require  no  fur- 
ther treatment  to  prevent  leakage,  as 
there  will  be  none. 

A  wood  floor  can  be  constructed  to 
serve  as  a  form  on  which  to  lay  the 
cover  slab.  This  also  should  be  six 
inches  thick  and  a  frame  should  be 
placed  at  a  proper  point  on  this  floor 
to  provide  for  the  manhole  opening 
in  the  roof  or  cover  slab.  This  frame 
is  nothing  but  a  bottomless  box  with 
its  edges  sloping  inward  so  that  the 
resulting  manhole  in  the  slab  will 
have  a  beveled  edge  to  receive  a  cor- 
respondingly shaped  concrete  man- 
hole cover.  This  cover  can  later  be 
cast  in  the  manhole  opening  in  the 
concrete  by  lining  this  opening  with 
building  or  tar  paper  to  prevent  the 
concrete  from  adhering  to  that  of  the 
cover  slab.  An  eye  bolt  filled  with 
a  ring  should  be  embedded  in  the 
cover  slab  at  the  time  it  is  cast  to 
permit  removal  as  occasion  requires. 

The  slope  or  batter  of  the  inside  walls  is  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  pressure  from  freezing  of 
the  water;  that  is,  the  expansion  of  the  ice  from 
tending  to  crack  the  walls.  If  reinforcing  is  used 
as  recommended  and  this  batter  is  introduced  in 
the  construction,  there  will  be  no  liability  of  in- 
jury to  the  structure. 

Suitable  provision  must  be  made  when  doing 
this  construction  to  provide  the  outlet  fittings 
necessary  to  connect  with  the  pipe  that  is  to  lead 
to  the  house  or  wherever  else  the  water  may  be 
used.  This  outlet  had  best  be  placed  at  the  center 
of  the  cistern  floor,  as  it  then  becomes  possible  to 
drain  out  all  water  when  necessary  to  clean  out 
the  cistern. 
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A  WORKING  FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM  IN  TEXAS 


COOPERATION  has  enabled  the  farmers  of  Red 
Springs,  Texas,  to  formulate  a  rural  credit 
system  which  is  assisting  them  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  financial  difficulties  at  a  great  savings 
over  the  plan  which  formerly  prevailed  when  they 
borrowed  money.  The  working  agreement  between 
the  Red  Springs  Farmers'  Club  and  the  Peoples 
Guarantee  State  Bank  of  Tyler,  Texas,  enables  the 
farmers  to  borrow  money  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  prevailed  heretofore.  The  rate  of  Interest 
which  prevailed  was  10  per  cent,  where  the  loan 
was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  paid 
back  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Loans  are  made 
to  members  of  the  club  at  8  per  cent  per  annum, 
which  will  amount  to  about  an  average  of  6  per 
cent,  as  these  loans  usually  run  about  eight  or  nine 
months. 

The  crop  mortgage  system  which  heretofore  has 
been  in  vogue  in  this  territory  is  hard  to  break 
away  from,  but  gradually  the  farmers  are  seeing 
the  benefit  derived  by  being  a  member  of  this  club, 
and  are  fast  joining  the  organization.  The  rate  of 
Interest  obtained  thru  the  club  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  rates  which  prevail  thruout  the 
State. 

Beginning  last  spring,  the  club  began  to  consider 
means  whereby  its  members  could  borrow  money 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  was  prevailing. 
Crop  mortgages  and  credit  merchants  were  getting 
a  goodly  portion  of  their  returns,  and  with  this 
system  farming  was  not  quite  as  profitable  as  it 
con  Id  be  with  those  farmers  whose  capital  was 
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very  limited.  Members  of  the  Extension  Department 
of  the  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege conferred  with  the  farmers  several  times,  and 
finally  after  a  conference  with  the  banking  officials 
at  which  the  plans  formulated  by  the  extension 
workers  and  the  farmers  were  unfolded,  a  contract 
was  signed  whereby  the  organization  could,  borrow 
money  at  8.  per  cent. 

Application  for  a  loan  is  first  made  to  the  club, 
and  if  their  officials  pass  on  it,  the  application  is 
then  forwarded  to  the  banking  officials.  The  limit 
of  the  loan  is  set  according  to  the  security  offered 
by  the  farmer  seeking  the  money.  Usually  it  is  a 
chattel  mortgage  on  horses,  mules,  cattle  and  the 
crops,  and  in  some  instances  personal  security  is 
given. 

The  form  used  in  applying  for  a  loan  requires 
that  the  farmer  tell  if  he  rents  or  owns  the  farm, 
where  it  is  located,  the  number  of  acres  under  cul- 
tivation and  the  number  of  acres  under  pasture.  He 
also  agrees  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  acres  to 
feed  crops,  and  a  number  of  food  crops  for  the  use 
of  his  family.  He  also  is  required  to  state  what  the 
loan  will  be  used  for.  The  financial  committee  of 
the  club,  on  receipt  of  the  application  for  a  loan, 
investigates  the  applicant  and  makes  recommenda- 
tion to  the  bank,  stating  the  amount  of  money  it 
deems  is  expedient,  and  when  it  believes  the  loan 
should  mature. 


As  a  moans  of  protecting  the  banking  officials 
from  the  loss  of  any  money  loaned  out  in  this 
manner,  10  per  cent  of  the  money  loaned  thru  the 
club  is  deposited  in  a  guaranty  fund.  This  elimi- 
nates the  necessity  of  one  farmer  placing  a  lien  on 
his  farm  that  his  neighbor  might  be  able  to  borrow 
some  money.  This  guaranty  fund  has  not  only 
eliminated  all  such  procedure,  but  under  this 
agreement  the  individual  responsibility  of  mem- 
bers of  the  club  is  limited  to  10  per  cent  of  their 
loans — a  sum  which  banking  experience  has  demon- 
strated is  sufficient  to  protect  the  bank  from  loss. 
Another  interesting  feature  about  the  agreement — 
the  fact  that  the  finance  committee  of  the  club  in- 
vestigates the  advisability  of  making  a  loan  saves 
the  bankers  from  making  such  investigation  into  the 
character  and  security  of  the  applicant  for  a  loan. 
Considerable  expense  involved  in  this  work,  saved 
to  the  bank,  enables  the  officers  to  make  a  cheaper 
rate  to  the  club. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  parties  interested  that  the 
losses  will  be  small,  and  perhaps  the  guaranty 
fund,  because  of  this  reason,  can  be  reduced.  All 
of  the  members  of  the  club  are  vitally  interested  in 
each  member  borrowing  money,  and  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  do  much  to  stir  up  those  tend- 
ing to  be  delinquent.  Following  the  close  of  the 
first  year  of  the  operation  of  this  plan,  the  club 
intends  to  organize  a  Rural  Credit  Union,  if  the 
present  arrangements  prove  profitable  and  satis- 
factory. In  the  formation  of  this  union  each  bor- 
Continued  on  Page  !>03 
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NURSING  THE  SICK  ANIMALS 


How,  and  How  Not  to  Do  It  When  the  Doctor  Is  Not  Around 
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F  THE  many  difficulties  that  are  experienced 
by  the  practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine,  the 
greatest  is  without  a  doubt  that  of  securing 
good  nursing  for  his  patients.  Many  a  case  re- 
sults fatally  because  it  has  poor  nursing,  and  yet 
there  are  many  seemingly  hopeless  cases  that  re- 
cover when  they  have  very  good  nursing  during  the 
course  of  the  disease.  A  great  deal  of  this  could 
be  remedied  if  the  veterinary  nurse  would  only  do 
his  best,  but  there  are  several  discouraging  fea- 
tures about  the  nursing,  especially  of  a  very  bad, 
acute  condition  in  the  horse.  In  the  first  place  the 
ordinary  stock  owner  or  caretaker  is  compelled 
to  give  all  of  the  medicine  comprising  the  treat- 
ment thru  the  mouth  and  you  realize  that  this  is 
no  small  task  in  the  horse.  Some  of  them  are  very 
obstinate  and  you  occasionally  find  one  that  be- 
comes violent  when  treatment  is  pursued  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  average  individual  knows  very 
little  about  the  physiology  of  the  domestic  animals, 
and  still  less  about  hygiene  and  sanitation  and  its 
value  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  conditions 
with  which  animals  are  affected,  and  is  not  at  all 
familiar  with  the  diet  that  should  be  provided  for 
the  sick  animal. 

In  caring  for  the  domestic  animals — for  that 
setms  to  be  a  more  applicable  term  than  nursing — 
the  owner  or  attendant  usually  does  many  things 
that  are  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
patient,  before  calling  the  veteri- 
narian or  before  he  arrives.  It 
seems  that  some  of  them  will  never 
learn  to  wait  until  the  doctor  ar- 
rives to  prescribe  for  the  patient. 
This  is  many  times  the  cause  of  the 
fatal  termination  of  an  otherwise 
simple  condition.  This  would  not  be 
so  bad  in  every  case  if  the  condi- 
tions were  safely  diagnosed,  but 
many  times  the  diagnosis  is  as 
faulty  and  as  far  from  being  even 
similar  to  the  condition  that  when 
treatment  is  applied  it  does  not 
help  the  condition,  but  rather  ag- 
gravates it. 

Very  few  animal  nurses  or  stock 
owners  are  able  to  read  a  ther- 
mometer or  to  count  the  pulse  rate 
of  the  domestic  animals  under  their 
charge  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
often  in  the  dark  as  to  the  progress 
that  the  case  is  making,  and  this 
many  times  is  very  discouraging 
and  causes  them  to  neglect  their 
charges  and  get  discouraged.  If  ani- 
mals could  talk  and  tell  their  care- 
takers just  how  they  were  feeling  I 
feel  sure  that  some  of  them  would 
feel  so  elated  over  the  kindness  and 
good  that  they  had  done  some  suf- 
fering animal  that  they  would  feel 
repaid  a  hundred  times  for  the 
efforts  put  forth.  The  dumb  animal 
has  no  way  of  showing  his  appre- 
ciation, and  you  know  that  there  are 
few  of  us  but  what  enjoy  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  things  we  are  doing 
for  others  are  appreciated.  Even  if 
their  minds  were  capable  of  under- 
standing these  kindnesses  they 
would  have  no  way  of  expressing 
their  appreciation  for  the  attend- 
ant's care  and  attention. 

The  stock  owner  usually  has  some 
ideas  of  his  own,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
erroneous  and  even  ludicrous.  Many  times  the 
owner  simply  refuses  to  be  convinced  that  he  is 
mistaken,  or  that  things  are  any  different  from 
what  he  thinks  them  to  be.  It  is  very  difficult  as  a 
rule  to  handle  any  conditions  for  this  class  of 
people,  especially  if  they  are  any  way  serious. 
The  best  way  to  handle  these  fellows  is  to 
make  them  believe  that  they  know  just  what  is 
wrong,  and  just  how  to  take  care  of  it,  and  advise 
them  as  to  how  good  they  are  at  caring  for  their 
charges,  and  soon  you  have  them  doing  just  what 
you  want  done  and  much  better  than  if  you  had 
tried  to  argue  them  down  and  convinced  them  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  patient's  condition. 
They  are  wise  in  their  own  conceit.  Many  of  these 
fellows  will  use  some  little  harmless  procedures 
of  their  own  during  the  treatment,  and  it  does 
not  matter  how  Rood  the  veterinarian's  treatment 
may  have  been,  they  are  there  to  claim  the  major 
part  of  the  credit  for  the  recovery  if  such  be  the 
case  These  fellows  will  usually  tax  the  average 
practitioners  control  of  temper,  and  many  times  if 
one  is  not  very  careful  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
wrath  is  heaped  upon  the  fellow  and  many  times 
he  is,  strictly  speaking,  deserving  of  a  good  part 
of  it. 

There  often  occur  many  circumstances  during 
the  practice  of  medicine  that  are  very  provoking, 
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to  say  the  least.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  caretakers 
will  tell  an  untruth  concerning  their  caring  for 
the  patients  under  their  charge.  I  have  watched 
the  medicine  prescribed  and  have  found  that  there 
are  times  when  only  a  small  part  of  the  medicine 
prescribed  has  been  given  in  the  time  specified,  and 
yet  if  you  ask  them  if  they  are  giving  the  medicine 
regularly  they  will  assert  that  they  have  never 
missed  a  single  dose.  When  you  suspect  this,  it  is 
well  to  call  for  the  container  from  which  the  medi- 
cine was  formerly  dispensed  and  in  this  way  you 
can  determine  just  how  they  are  carrying  out  your 
instructions  to  them. 

Very  few  caretakers  seem  to  consider  that  the 
domestic  animals'  digestive  systems  or  their  general 
makeup  is  anything  at  all  like  the  members  of  the 
human  family,  for  when  they  are  sick  they  feed 
them  the  same  feed  that  they  have  been  feeding  all 
the  time,  and  few  of  them  think  that  a  change  to 
something  that  is  appetizing  would  be  valuable 
when  the  animal  is  sick,  just  the  same  as  such 
things  are  appetizing  to  sick  people.  Another 
thing  that  I  have  noticed  is  in  the  preparation  of 
mashes  and  the  like;  they  are  often  placed  before 
a  horse  or  cow  and  if  they  do  not  eat  them  they 
sour  and  begin  to  ferment  very  rapidly,  but  most 
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attendants  will  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  feed 
trough  for  several  hours  until  they  are  unfit  to 
eat,  and  besides  the  sight  of  them  becomes  repulsive. 
If  a  mash  or  any  other  feed  is  placed  before  an  ani- 
mal and  it  does  not  partake  of  it  within  an  hour  or 
so  it  should  be  removed  and  some  fresh  placed  in 
the  feed  rack  at  the  next  meal.  If  the  animal 
refuses  feed  altogether,  do  not  try  to  force  it  to 
eat,  but  wait,  as  it  will  let  you  know  when  it  is 
hungry  and  wants  feed.  The  same  thing  must  be 
said  of  the  water  for  the  animal;  it  should  be  fresh 
and  clean;  should  be  kept  where  it  can  be  offered 
to  the  animal  several  times  each  day,  and  should 
always  be  fresh.  Under  conditions  in  which  there 
is  apt  to  follow  great  weakness  or  shock,  it  is 
well  to  remove  the  chill  from  the  drinking  water, 
also  in  most  of  the  acute  respiratory  conditions. 

The  sick  animal  wants  a  nice  clean  bed,  the  same 
as  the  sick  person,  and  wants  all  the  comfort  that 
it  can  possibly  get.  The  animal  with  acute  pain 
that  wishes  to  lie  down  should  be  provided  with  a 
large  well-bedded  box  stall,  away  from  drafts  and 
noise  and  any  other  disturbing  influences.  Wheat 
or  rye  straw  makes  the  better  bedding,  but  shavings 
and  sawdust  may  be  used.  In  using  sawdust  for 
bedding,  the  animal  sometimes  becomes  galled 
from  lying  in  urine-soaked  bedding.  In  conditions 
where  the  animal  remains  standing  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  feet  a  great  ways  from  the  ground, 


it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  bedding,  as  the  animal 
will  find  greater  comfort  in  moving  about  when 
that  is  necessary. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  provide  good  light  for  sick 
animals,  unless  it  be  tetanus  or  some  conditions  of 
the  eyes  which  would  call  for  a  darkened  stall. 
Plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  essential  in 
the  treatment  and  caring  for  sick  animals;  it  is 
necessary,  however,  to  avoid  draughts. 

It  is  many  times  possible  by  doing  some  small 
things  in  the  treatment  of  sick  animals  to  get  great 
results  from  them.  The  sick  animal  that  has  a 
fever  and  has  no  appetite  and  refuses  water  and 
anything  that  may  be  offered  him  will  sometimes 
feel  much  better  after  having  his  mouth  washed 
with  good  cold  water,  and  having  a  good  grooming. 
They  should  be  brushed  and  cleaned  with  great 
care,  and  if  the  extremities  are  cold  they  should  be 
well  rubbed  with  coarse  cloths  or  bandaged.  In 
cases  where  there  are  injuries  with  secretions  that 
discharge  over  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  they 
should  be  cleaned  as  often  as  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  the  animal. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  made  concern- 
ing our  larger  patients,  such  as  the  horse  and  cow. 
But  we  have  the  smaller  patients  to  care  for,  and 
they  are  much  easier  handled  than  the  ones  Just 
named.  Now,  for  instance,  the  dog  can  be  handled 
in  most  cases  just  about  the  same  as  a  person. 

It  can  be  bathed  and  kept  in  more 
comfortable  places  away  from  dis- 
turbing elements  and  can  be  dieted 
if  need  be,  and  medicine  can  be  much 
more  easily  administered  to  it  than 
to  our  larger  patients. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  nere 
the  easiest  and  most  practical  meth- 
od by  which  a  farmer  may  adminis- 
ter medicine  to  the  animals  which 
may  be  under  his  care. 

In  the  horse,  by  far  the  best  way 
is  with  the  use  of  the  dose  syringe, 
which  is  a  syringe  of  metal  or  of 
hard  rubber — metal  being  the 
longest  lived  and  also  the  best — 
that  has  a  long  nozzle  and  should 
hold  either  two  or  four  ounces.  I 
like  the  two-ounce  and  use  it  alto- 
gether. I  always  take  my  left  hand 
and  pass  it  thru  the  space  between 
the  incisor  teeth  and  the  molar 
teeth  and  catch  the  horse's  tongue 
in  my  hand  and  then  turn  my  hand 
over  so  that  my  thumb  is  in  the 
roof  of  the  horse's  mouth  and  my 
little  finger  rests  upon  the  floor  of 
the  mouth;  this  holds  the  horse's 
mouth  open  and  then  you  can  insert 
the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  over  the 
top  of  the  tongue  and  expel  the  con- 
tents of  the  syringe.  -With  care,  the 
medicine  will  be  thrown  over  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  and  as  soon  as 
the  tongue  is  released  the  horse  is 
compelled  to  swallow.  If  you  have 
no  dose  syringe  and  are  compelled 
to  drench  the  horse,  never  do  so 
thru  the  nose,  as  this  is  very  dan- 
gerous. Take  a  small  rope  several 
feet  long  and  make  a  loop  in  it  that 
will  not  slip  tight,  and  large  enough 
that  it  will  go  around  the  upper  jaw, 
and  then  place  this  rope  over  a  beam 
or  thru  a  pulley  and  draw  the  horse's 
head  up.  This  keeps  the  mouth  open  so  that  he 
cannot  get  his  tongue  back  of  the  medicine  and 
throw  it  out,  and  he  is  not  nearly  so  apt  to  crush 
the  bottle.  This  loop  may  be  placed  back  of  the 
nose  band  on  the  halter  to  keep  it  from  slipping" off 
the  upper  jaw  when  the  horse's  head  is  drawn  up. 
Medicine  may  also  be  given  in  powdered  form  by 
placing  it  well  back  on  the  tongue  with  a  spoon,  or 
it  may  be  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  licorice  root 
and  molasses  or  sirup  and  then  spread  upon  the 
tongue. 

In  giving  liquid  medicine  to  the  cow,  it  is  usu- 
ally sufficient  to  catch  the  cow  in  the  nostrils  with 
the  fingers  the  same  as  a  cattle  leader  would  hold 
her,  placing  the  elbow  back  along  the  neck,  and 
then  slightly  elevating  the  nose  you  can  use  a  long- 
necked  bottle  er  a  dose  syringe  to  place  the  medi- 
cine back  upon  the  tongue  where  it  is  readily  swal- 
lowed. It  may  also  be  given  in  powder  form,  or  in 
the  paste  form,  or  mixed  with  some  sweet  sub- 
stance, the  same  as  for  the  horse. 

In  giving  medicine  to  swine,  it  is  best  to  catch 
them  with  a  loop  of  small  rope  passing  thru  the 
mouth  and  then  draw  them  up  to  a  post  or  some- 
thing solid  and  tie  them  and  allow  them  to  settle 
back;  then  take  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  and  insert 
in  the  mouth  and  allow  them  to  chew  at  it  while 
the  medicine  may  be  poured  thru  the  tube  into 
Continued  on  Fagre  506 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


CARRANZA'S  back-down  and  return  of  the 
United  States  troopers  captured  at  Carrizal 
has  relieved  the  tension  of  the  Mexican  situ- 
ation for  the  moment  as  this  is  written,  but  there 
is  no  assurance  that  we  will  not  be  at  war  with  the 
Mexicans  by  the  time  you  read  this.  President  Wil- 
son says  that  the  de  facto  Mexican  government  must 
yield  on  other  points,  and  tho  South  and  Central 
American  diplomat  are  working  on  the  stubborn 
leader  of  the  Mexicans,  his  actions  in  the  past  do 
not  insure  more  than  temporary  relief.  That  the 
American  diplomats  are  working  on  the  stubborn 
lines  and  abandoning  towns  at  the  southern  end  of 
their  200-mile  line  is  known,  but  reports  that  Mex- 
ican troops  are  maneuvering'  to  surround  the 
United  States  forces,  breaking  the  motor  train  con- 
nections with  the  border  are  at  hand  now.  Congress 
is  getting  busy  on  the  Army  and  Navy  program,  and 
if  mobilization  has  done  nothing  else  it*has  brought 
home  to  peanut  Congressmen  that  we  have  no 
Army,  and  has  changed  many  of  their  pork-hunt- 
ing votes.  The  House  has  already  passed  a 
bill  to  increase  the  Army  appropriation  bill 
by  $26,000,000,  the  bill  giving  a  total  of  $180,- 
000,000  for  this  work.  The  principal  items  in  this 
Army  bill  are  increases  of  $4,000,000  for  machine 
guns,  $3,000,000  for  horses,  $1,000,000  for  medical 
supplies,  $3,000,000  for  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
$3,000,000  for  ordnance  supplies,  $5,000,000  for  field 
artillery,  an  equal  amount  for  field  artillery  ammu- 
nition and  $1,500,000  for  summer  training  camps. 
As  to  the  Navy,  it  begins  to  look  as  tho  the  naval 
board  is  at  last  to  get  everything  it  has  asked  for, 
and  at  last  experts  rather  than  politicians  are  to 
build,  the  Xavy.  The  committee  of  the  Senate 
has  decided  to  ask  Congress  to  pass  on  a  bill  to 
speed  up  the  building  program  and  give  the  United 
States  the  five-year  program  in  three  years,  which 
would  add  186  fighting  ships  in  that  time.  This  pro- 
gram calls  for  ten  dreadnaughts,  six  battle  cruisers, 
ten  scout  cruisers,  fifty  destroyers,  fifteen  fleet  sub- 
marines, eighty-five  coast  submarines,  four  gun- 
boats, one  hospital  ship,  two  ammunition  ships,  two 
fuel  oil  ships,  and  one  repair  ship.  The  subcommit- 
tee took  this  step  on  the  recommendation  of  Secre- 
tary Daniels,  he  asking  that  his  five-year  program 
be  crowded  into  three  years  in  order  to  immediately 
get  the  Xavy  up  to  the  strength  necessary.  Four 
dreadnaughts  and  as  many  battle  cruisers  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  year  in  this  program,  and  the 
same  number  of  scout  cruisers,  ten  destroyers  and 
twenty-seven  coast  submarines  are  also  in  the  first- 
year  plan. 

National  Guard  members  are  being'  sworn  into 
service  in  all  States  for  work  against  Mexico,  and 
already  batteries  of  artillery  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
New  York  and  other  States  have  gone  to  the  front. 
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Gradually  the  entire  available  fighting  forces  of  the 
United  States  Government,  with  the  exception  of 
Panama  Canal,  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and 
enough  to  keep  the  Army  posts  going  are  being 
mobilized  on  the  border  for  defense  or  invasion — if 
it  becomes  necessary.  The  shortage  of  aeroplanes 
and  men  to  man  them  has  seriously  handicapped 
the  work  of  the  columns  already  in  Mexico,  the  Car- 
rizal ambush  being  an  example.  Captain  Morey  of 
the  ill-fated  10th  Cavalry  was  picked  up  and  brought 
to  Pershing's  headquarters,  so  that  now  the  world 
knows  what  happened  at  Carrizal.  The  two  troops 
of  negro  cavalry  were  trapped  and  shot  to  pieces, 
being  outnumbered  seven  or  eight  to  one,  two  ma- 
chine guns  aiding  in  their  extermination.  Of  the 
eighty-four  men  in  the  two  American  troops  that 
encountered  the  hostile  Mexicans,  Captain  Morey 
and  forty-three  enlisted  men  are  now  back  with 
General  Pershing's  column.  Reports  conflict  as  to 
whether  seventeen  or  twenty-four  are  held  prison- 
ers by  the  Mexicans  in  Chihuahua  City.  The  Mexi- 
can officials  say  there  are  seventeen,  which  would 
indicate  that  twenty-three  Americans  were  killed 
in  the  fight  or  died  afterward.  Private  advices  from 
Chihuahua  say  that  there  are  twenty-four  American 
prisoners  there.  This  would  reduce  the  number  of 
dead  to  sixteen. 

GERMANS  are  now  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  French  lines  immediately  in  front  of 
the  fortress  of  Verdun,  but  no  operation  has 
yet  been  undertaken  elsewhere  to  relieve  pressure 
on  the  citadel.  The  French  command,  however, 
looks  on  the  success  of  the  Germans  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Meuse  as  of  only  momentary  signifi- 
cance. Exhausted  by  the  murderous  fire  of  the  last 
few  days,  the  enemy  has  been  forced  to  pause  for 
breath  under  cover  of  the  rain  of  10  and  12  inch 
shells  with  which  he  has  pounded  the  French  lines. 
The  Berlin  war  office  asserts  that  the  Germans 
have  captured  the  major  portion  of  the  village  of 
Fleury,  three  miles  from  Verdun,  but  Paris  declares 
they  were  ejected  from  the  village. 

RUSSIA  still  occupies  the  center  of  the  stage  in 
the  Great  War,  having  rapidly  pushed  back 
the  Austrians  onto  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
with  a  chance  of  pressing  home  the  advantage  and 
threatening  Buda-Pesth.  The  Russ  forces  have  now 
swept  up  to  within  sight  of  the  Roumanian  boun- 
dary and  have  seized  two  railroads  leading  from 
Roumania  into  Bukowina,  and  now  all  of  Bukowina 
is  in  Russian  hands,  it  is  claimed.  A  special  dis- 
patch from  Petrograd  says:  "The  center  and  right 
of  General  Pflanzer's  army  is  practically  nonexist- 
ent as  a  fighting  force.  His  left  is  forced  by  the 
Russian  capture  of  Kuty  to  retreat  along  the  nar- 
row mountain  roads  up  the-  valley  of  the  Bialy 
Czeremos  to  the  Carpathian  recesses.  The  Russian 
seizure  of  the  Rybnitza  threatens  Kolomea  and  the 
main  line  of  the  communication  of  Austria  with  her 
Galician  armies.  Finally,  the  victories  in  the  south 
threaten  to  outflank  the  whole  Austrian  right,  leav- 
ing them  the  choice  of  a  retreat  into  the  Carpathians 
or  internment  in  Roumania.  Hungary  now  faces 
imminently  a  fresh  Russian  invasion,  but  from  the 
east  instead  of  the  north."  The  campaign  in  the 
north,  according  to  Petrograd  official  reports,  has 
also  turned,  and  from  Riga,  along  the  Dvina  and  in 
the  Lutzk  sectors  the  day  is  going  against  the  Ger- 
mans. 

A GENERAL  retreat  of  the  Austrians  in  the 
Trentino  district  over  a  sector  about  twenty 
miles  in  extent  is  announced  in  an  official 
statement  issued  by  the  Italian  war  office.  The 


statement  says  that  the  Italians  are  pressing  the 
pursuit  vigorously. 

AN  IMPORTANT  success  for  the  British  forces 
in  the  northeastern  portion  of  German  East 
Africa  is  announced.  The  Germans  were  en- 
gaged forty  miles  south  of  Handeni  June  24  and 
were  "heavily  defeated"  by  General  Smuts'  troops, 
says  the  official  statement. 


Galleia  In  Again  the  Big  Battlefield  of  the 
Great  War:  1, embers  Seems  in  Line  for  an 
Early  Occupation  by  the  Russians.  1 — The 
Drive  at  Kovel  That  Threatens  to  Split  the 
Austro-HuiiKarlan  Armies  Off  From  the  Ger- 
mans; ■! — Thru  the  Carpathians  to  the  Plains 
of  Hungary 
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HEIFER  SELLS  FOR  $20,000 


"Drys"  Choose  Keynoter 

DANIEL  A.  POLING  of  Boston,  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Societies  on  Christian 
Endeavor,  has  been  selected  to  make  the 
keynote  address  and  he  temporary  chairman  of 
the  convention  of  the  Prohibition  National  Party. 
The  convention  will  be  held  in  St.  Paul  July  10 
to  21.  Among  the  names  of  possible  candi- 
dates for  President  on  the  Prohibition  ticket  men- 
tioned are:  Eugene  N.  Foss,  former  Governor  of 
Massachusetts;  J.  Frank  Hanly,  former  Governor 
of  Indiana;  Henry  Ford  of  Michigan;  William 
Sulzer,  former  Governor  of  New  York;  Ire  Land- 
rith  of  Boston,  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  con- 
vention ;  Congressman  Charles  H.  Randall  of  the 
9th  district  of  California,  the  first  member  of 
Congress  ever  elected  by  the  Prohibition  party. 

20-Year  Breeding  Experiment 

THE  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  to- 
gether with  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment, United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, have  started  a  cooperative  breeding  experi- 
ment with  beef  cows  that  will  run  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  The  real  object  of  the  experiment  is 
to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  specific  type  of  cow  which 
can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  beef  calves  of  prize- 
winning  merit.  To  this  end,  a  score  of  Shorthorn 
cows  are  being  used  in  the  test.  These  cattle  were 
selected  from  some  of  the  best  breeding  herds  in 
the  country.  The  females  will  be  mated  with  Scotch 
bulls  bred  glong  Show  lines.  The  first  crop  of 
calves  will  be  dropped  in  September.  These  calves 
will  be  closely  examined  and  those  cows  that  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  standard  as  producers  will 
be  discarded,  and  new  ones  substituted. 

Prizes  for  County  Stock 

SPECIAL  prizes  amounting  to  $1,000  are  offered 
by  the  New  York  State  Fair  Commission  for 
exhibits  of  cattle  at  the  State  Fair  made  by 
farm  bureaus  or  other  organizations.  The  rules 
are  that  at  least  twenty^five  animals  must  be  ex- 
hibited. The  prizes  are  divided  into  four  sections. 
The  first  prizes  are  $400,  the  second  $300,  third, 
$200  and  fourth  $100.  The  basis  for  judging  the 
organization  exhibits  will  be  60  per  cent  on  number 
of  cattle  shown  and  40  per  cent  on  quality.  The 
Cattle  Clubs  are  also  hanging  up  attractive  prizes 
for  this  event.  Cash  prizes  have  been  offered  by 
several  sheep  associations,  while  the  swine  organi- 
zations are  offering  silver  trophies. 

California  Raisins  Win 

AT  THE  recent  fruit  exposition  held  at  the 
Campo  de  Santa  Anna  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bra- 
zil, the  gold  medal,  the  highest  prize  offered, 
was  awarded  by  the  jury  to  an  American  exhibit- 
that  of  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association. 
This  exposition  was  the  first  of  the  sort  that  has 
been  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  native  fruits,  and  the  California  prize-winning 
display  was  the  only  one  received  from  the  United 
States.  A  special  "United  States  day"  was  desig- 
nated and  was  productive  of  a  large  attendance  of 
Americans. 

Tractor  Demonstration*  Circuit 

MANUFACTURERS  of  tractors  arranged  the 
following  circuit  for  the  year  of  1916:  Dal- 
las, Texas,  July  17  to  21 ;  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  July  24  to  28;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  31  to 
August  4;  Fremont,  Neb.,  August  7  to  11;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  August  14  to  18;  Bloomington,  111., 
August  21  to  25;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  28  to 
September  1;  Madison,  Wis.,  September  4  to  8. 

Potash  Business  Increasing 

POTASH  salts  produced  in  the  United  States  dur- 
in  1915  were  valued  at  $34,200,  according  to  fig- 
ures showing  the  imports  of  potash.  It  is  also 
predicted  that  the  industry  will  be  increased  mate- 
rially this  year.  The  imports  in  1915  were  slightly 
more  than  25  per  cent  more  than  in  1913,  the  largest 
normal  year  of  importation. 

Road  Builders  Campaign 

THE  National  Parks  Highway  Association 
started  a  campaign  to  improve  the  roads  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Seattle.  Members  of  the 
organization,  under  the  leadership  of  W.  G. 
Edens,  made  speeches  urging  the  need  of  good 
highways  along  the  route  from  Chicago  to  the 
coast. 


MORE  than  700  enthusiastic  members  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation attended  the  thirty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  held  recently  in 
Detroit.  The  meeting  also  celebrated  the 
forty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  herd  book  of  the  Holstein  breed.  This 
association  is  the  largest  Dairy  Cattle  Club 
in  the  country,  having  a  membership  of  near- 
ly 9,000.  The  meeting  was  given  over  to  dis- 
cussions on  the  merits  of  the  breed,  together 
with  means  of  furthering  the  dairying  in- 
dustry. 

A  national  census  of  the  Holstein  cattle  in 
this  country  was  urged  by  President  D.  D. 
Aitken  in  his  opening  address.  A  census  of 
this  kind,  he  explained,  taken  at  intervals, 
would  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
registration  and  the  transfer  of  records  and 
their  accuracy.  Report  of  the  treasurer, 
Wing  R.  Smith,  showed  the  cash  receipts  for 
the  year  to  amount  to  $218,000  and  the  dis- 
bursements $173,000.  Report  submitted  by  , 
M.  H.  Gardner,  Delavan,  Wis.,  Superintendent 
of  Advance  Registry,  showed  12,882  cows  un- 
der test  for  milk  and  butter  yields  averaged 
408  pounds  of  milk  and  14.40  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  in  seven  days.  The  record  for  butter  pro- 
duction was  made  by  Ormsby  Jane  Segis  Aag- 
gie,  with  35.53  pounds  in  seven  days.  The 
largest  record  was  made  by  Duchess  Sky- 
lark Ormsby.   This  yield  was  1,205.09  pounds. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, D.  D.  Aitken;  vice  president,  Col  G.  W. 
French;  secretary,  Frederick  L.  Houghton; 
treasurer,  Wing  R.  Smith;  superintendent  of 
advanced  registry,  Malcolm  H.  Dardner. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  was  selected  as  the  next 
meeting  place. 

Following  the  end  of  the  convention,  a  sale 
of  Holsteins  was  held.  A  "twenty-one  pound" 
heifer  sold  for  $20,000  to  A.  W.  Green,  Middle- 
field,  Ohio. 


Wisconsin  Leads  in  Guernseys 

FIGURES  given  out  by  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  show  that  Wisconsin  leads  all 
States  in  the  Union  in  membership  to  that 
club,  besides  having  the  largest  number  of  cattle 
under  test  for  entrance  to  the  Advance  Registry. 
There  are  eighty-eight  members  of  the  club- in  the 
Badger  State,  and  fifty  of  these  breeders  had  215 
cattle  in  the  test.  The  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  advanced  registry  are  such  that  only  cattle 
with  records  far  above  the  average  may  be  en- 
rolled. Testing  is  done  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  representatives  of  the  State  Experiment 
Stations. 

Reserves  Help  Iowa  Birds 

DEPUTY  Game  Warden  H.  E.  Martin,  of  Iowa 
Falls,  Iowa,  says  the  State  game  reserves 
established  in  most  of  the  counties  thruout 
the  State  have  been  a  great  aid  to  the  birds  of  the 
State.  He  is  impressed  with  the  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  birds  in  the  reserves.  No  hunting  is 
allowed,  and  this  fact  may  have  the  tendency  to 
cause  the  birds  to  seek  the  protected  territory. 
The  reserves  average  about  4,000  acres  each  and 
there  are- about  100  in  the  State. 

Iowa  Fair  Premium  List 

PREMIUM  lists  of  the  Iowa  State  Fair  and  Expo- 
sition to  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Aug.  23  to 
Sept.  1,  inclusive,  have  been  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Cash  prizes  totaling  $78,845 
are  offered  to  the  winning  exhibits.  These  prizes, 
especially  the  livestock  awards,  will  be  supple- 
mented by  cups  and  medals  of  the  various  breed 
associations.  Cattle  lead  the  prize  list  of  livestock 
with  $18,372,  horses  next  with  $14,885;  swine,  $5,- 
395;  sheep,  $4,254.  More  than  $7,000  will  be 
awarded  for  other  agricultural  exhibits. 

Swiss  Fix  Wool  Prices 

THE  Union  of  Swiss  Woolen  Goods  Manufac- 
turers has  decided  to  fix  maximum  purchase 
prices  for  wools..  Per  kilo  of  2.2  pounds, 

these  prices  are:  Coarse  wools,  washed,  $1.22;  un- 
washed, 81  cents;  medium  wools,  washed,  $1.29; 
unwashed,  87  cents;  fine  washed  wools,  $1.35;  un- 
washed, 96  cents.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  step 
further  speculative  rises  in  the  wool  and  wool- 
waste  consuming  circles  will  be  stopped. 


Farming  Business  News 

The  annual  Rural  Life  Conference  of  Nebraska 
was  held  recently  at  the  State  University  Farm. 

*  *  * 

Ivan  McKellep  of  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural 
College  announces  that  Ohio  leads  in  cow-testing 

associations. 

*  *  * 

Twenty-four  members  of  the  Otsego  County 
(N.  Y.)  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  at  a  recent 
meeting  pledged  more  than  8,000  pounds  of  wool  for 
the  auction  held  by  that  organization. 

*  *  | 

The  Minnesota  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
held  its  annual  summer  meeting  recently  at  Ken- 
yon.  Speaking,  a  judging  contest  and  auto  trips  to 
local  breeders'  farms  constituted  the  two-day  pro- 
gram. 

*  *  * 

The  Central  Michigan  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders* 
Association  held  its  second  annual  Cattle  Show  in 
Lansing.  This  is  the  only  Show  of  its  kind  held  in 
the  United  States.  Hundreds  of  farmers  were  pres- 
ent. 

*  *  * 

The  West  Virginia  State  Fair  Association  has 
purchased  the  Wheeling  baseball  park  to  be  used 
for  stables  and  sheep  pens.  This  space  has  long 
been  wanted  by  the  Fair  association  to  expand  its 
grounds  and  to  provide  room  necessary  for  exhibits. 

*  *  * 

Four  hundred  registered  Rambouilett  bucks  were 
brought  into  Texas  from  the  mountains  of  Utah. 
The  sheep  will  be  used  for  breeding  purposes  and 
will  be  held  there  until  September  in  order  that 
they  may  become  acclimated. 

*  *  * 

The  first  link  of  the  proposed  Jefferson  Highway 
thru  Crawford  County,  Texas,  was  provided  by  a 
petition  filed  with  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers calling  for  the  construction  of  more  than  eleven 
miles  of  hard-surfaced  roads. 

*  *  * 

John  D.  Lewis,  formerly  an  instructor  in  animal 
husbandry  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Department, 
has  been  appointed  County  Agent  of  Nemaha  Coun- 
ty, Kansas.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  W.  C.  Riddick,  head  of  the  Civil  Engineer- 
ing Department,  has  been  made  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  College.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  D.  H.  Hill.    Previous  to  his  promotion  he  was 

vice  president  of  the  institution. 

*  *  * 

Wallace  MacMonnies  has  been  appointed  publicity 
manager  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  He 
has  had  experience  in  newspaper  work,  having  been 
employed  for  several  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  Field,  Illustrated,  and  was  editor  of  The  Agri- 
cultural Digest. 

*  *  * 

A  species  of  disease  which  has  affected  cabbage 
grown  in  Muscatine  County,  Iowa,  was  the  object  of 
the  recent  visit  of  Crop  Experts  Prof.  C.  L.  Fitch 
and  Dr.  Robert  Jay  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
College.  They  were  accompanied  by  J.  W.  Merrill, 
County  Agent. 

<:        *  * 

Five  hundred  pairs  of  horses'  legs  which  took 
part  in  the.  Horse  Show  of  the  South  Shore  Country 
Club,  Chicago,  were  insured  for  $1,000,000  previous 
to  being  installed  in  the  barns  of  the  club.  The 
policies  ranged  from  $5,000  up.  Some  of  the  most 
famous  horses  in  the  country  were  exhibited  and 
entered  in  the  exhibition. 

*  *  iii 

M.  O.  Pence  took  up  his  new  duties  as  County 
Agent  of  Hendricks  County,  Indiana,  on  July  1.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Purdue  University  in  1911, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  a  County  Agent 
in  Kent  County,  Delaware.  He  also  was  agronomist 
for  one  year  at  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station. 
.»    *  * 

Standardization  of  berry  boxes  is  the  object  of  the 
members  of  the  Central  Illinois  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association.  At  a  meeting  in  Bloomington 
it  was  charged  that  some  of  the  members  were  sell- 
ing short  measures.  It  has  also  arranged  with  a 
Bloomington  commission  firm  to  handle  its  crop. 

*  *  * 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  issued  new  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  importation  of  nurs- 
ery stock  into  this  country,  taking  effect  July  1.  The 
changed  rules  permit  the  importation  of  nursery 
stock  from  countries  which  maintain  nursery  stock 
inspection  and  for  the  importation  of  orchids  and 
tree  seeds  from  those  which  do  not  maintain  such 
inspection. 
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The  Little  Girl  Who  Led  Them 

Illinois'  Canning  Club  Champion,   Who  Canned  ug  Varieties  of  Fruits* 
Vegetables,  Juices  and  Meats,  Tells  of  Her  Trip  to  Washington 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1916,  we  met  at  a 
hotel  in  Decatur,  Illinois.  While  our  party  was 
gathering,  a  photographer  waited  to  get  our 
pictures.  This  was  our  first  hold-up  by  a  pho- 
tographer; we  encountered  many  of  these  before 
our  journey  was  ended.  At  11:20  our  train,  the 
Continental  Limited,  left  Decatur  bound  for  the 
East. 

The  moment  we  crossed  the  Illinois  line  into  In- 
diana we  knew  it  from  the  hard  road  that  was  vis- 
ible from  our  train.  Soon  after  reaching  Indiana, 
we  came  to  the  Wabash  River  and  were  on  its 
banks  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Fort  Wayne.  At  Attica 
the  scenery  was  beautiful.  We  passed  on  to  Lafay- 
ette, where  Mrs.  Parr  went  to  the  steps  _of  the 
train  to  see  her  son.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
in  the  distance,  we  could  see  Purdue  University. 
Entirely  across  the  State  of  Indiana  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  things  was  the  rocks  and  hills  that 
were  constantly  in  sight.  Our  boys  all  agreed 
that  they  were  glad  that  their  acre  of  corn  grew 
in  the  deep  black  soil  of  central  Illinois  rather  than 
on  those  rocky  hillsides.  Seven  times  we  passed 
over  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  in  going  across  the 
State  of  Indiana.  At  9  o'clock  we  retired  and 
knew  nothing  more  until  the  next  morning  when  we 
awakened  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio. 

We  passed  a  town  clock  in  sight  of  the  railroad. 
It  read  7:10;  we  looked  at  our  watches,  they  read 
6:10.  We  could  hardly  realize  that  it  was  7:10  with 
u-  and  back  home  an  hour  earlier.  Passing  from 
Pittsburgh  the  most  striking  things  before  us  were 
the  hills  and  gorges.  All  the  way  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Johnstown  we  came 
thru  a  narrow,  deep 
valley,  with  mountains 
on  either  side.  At 
Johnstown  we  saw  the 
dam  that  gave  way, 
causing  the  flood  at 
that  place.  We  can  now 
understand  why  this 
flood,  after  seeing  the 
deep  narrow  valley  and 
the  swift  streams  flow- 
ing westward. 

Pennsylvania  is 
called  the  "Keystone" 
State.  I  would  call  it 
the  "stone"  State  be- 
cause stones,  and  large 
ones,  are  "seen  every- 
where. Not  one  particle 
of  farm  land  have  we 
Been  so  far  across  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania — 
at  least  not  anything 
that  we  from  Illinois 
would  call  a  farm. 

In  the  afternoon  we 
reached  the  county  of 
York.  Here  the  country 
looks  better.  We  can 
now  see  some  German 
farm  home3   that  look 

more  like  our  country.  Upon  looking  at  our  map 
we  see  that  York  County  joins  Lancaster  County, 
and  this  reminds  us  of  the  Lancaster  almanac  that 
o:ir  German  fathers  want  in  our  homes  at  planting 
time.  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  prosperous- 
looking  farm  country. 

But  on  we  went,  into  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
left  our  Yorkshire  farms  behind.  We  were  growing 
so  weary  by  the  time  we  reached  Baltimore  that  we 
did  not  see  as  much  of  that  city  as  we  perhaps 
should  have  seen. 

At  4:30  p.  m.  our  train  pulled  into  Washington, 
D.  C.  We  were  met  by  Mr.  McKinley,  our  Congress- 
man; Mr.  Benson  and  Mr.  Willoughby.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley took  Mrs.  Parr  and  myself  to  hitf  home,  where 
we  were  royally  entertained  for  the  week.  Mr. 
Benson  and  Mr.  Willoughby  took  the  boys  to  a 
hotel.  Mrs.  Parr  and  I  took  supper  at  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's.  and  after  supper  we  went  to  the  church  which 
Mr.  McKinley  attends.  We  heard  a  choir  of  one 
hundred  voices  sing.  All  of  them  were  Govern- 
ment worker*. 

Monday  morning  we  met  at  the  hoteL  Mr.  Ben- 
son gare  us  directions  and  we  started  off  for  the 
day.  We  went -first  to  the  Experiment  Station, 
where  all  our  canning  receipts  are  tested  before 
they  are  sent  to  us.  We  went  to  Mr.  Benson's  office, 
where  he  introduced  us  to  Mr.  Simcox,  Who  was  to 
be  our  pilot  for  the  day.  From  Mr.  Benson's  office 
we  went  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving,  where  we  saw 
stamps  and  paper  money  being  made. 


By  Lucile  Helphinstine 

Washington's  Monument  was  the  next  place  vis- 
ited. 

At  1  o'clock  we  started  to  Mount  Vernon, 
Washington's  home.  Here  we  children  were  in- 
terested. We  felt  we  knew  him  and  wanted  to  see 
our  first  President's  home.  It  was  not  so  fine  a 
building  as  many  of  our  houses  in  Macon  County, 
nor  would  we  wish  to  exchange  our  black  land  of 
Illinois  for  this  land;  but  the  view  of  the  Potomac 
Valley  and  River  was  grand,  and  we  felt  we  were 
on  sacred  ground.  We  felt  as  tho  we  were  paying 
honors  to  the  dead;  and  we  were.  We  saw  by  the 
size  of  the  plantation  that  Washington  was  one  of 
the  great  farmers  as  well  as  a  great  soldier  and 
statesman.  We  had  never  seen  the  sort  of  home 
this  was — everything  was  done  right  at  home  from 
the  shearing  of  the  sheep  to  weaving  the  cloth  and 
making  the  garments.  We  saw  the  spinning  rooms, 
the  gardener's  rooms  and  all  the  buildings,  even 
his  tomb,  here  at  home. 

From  Mount  Vernon  we  came  back  to  Arlington. 
This  is  one  of  our  national  cemeteries.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  spot  I  ever  saw.  The  Potomac  River 
and  Valley  are  prettier  from  here  than  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and  the  city  of  Washington,  just  across 
the  valley.  Here  were  the  two  large  wireless  tow- 
ers.   One  was  650  feet,  the  other  550  feet  high. 

Tuesday  forenoon  we  visited  the  National  Mu- 
seum. We  enjoyed  this  very  much.  Mrs.  Parr  and 
Mr.  Simcox  could  hardly  get  us  out  of  this  build- 
ing, but  I  can't  describe  it,  it  was  so  wonder. ul. 


and  many  noted  women.  We  saw  the  President's 
private  dining  room,  and  the  State  dining  room. 
We  saw  the  President's  place  at  the  table.  We  saw 
the  living  room. 

We  met  Mr.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  gave  us  a  good  talk.  Also  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Vrooman,  who  is  an  Illinois  man  from  Bloomington. 
We  felt  acquainted  with  him. 

We  visited  the  large  public  market.  We  visited 
the  Congressional  Library  evenings.  This  is  a 
beautiful  building.  I  cannot  describe  it — but  it  al- 
ways rested  us  to  go  there.  It  was  just  beautiful 
and  grand. 

We  went  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Mr.  McKinley  gave  a  lovely  dinner  for  the  Illinois 
boys  and  girls.  We  enjoyed  this.  Then  we  asked 
him  to  give  us  a  toast  on  how  our  laws  are  made. 
He  explained  clearly  how  bills  became  laws;  how 
they  originate.  Then  we  understood  better  when 
we  went  back  to  the  Senate  and  Congress. 

A  great  many  things  were  new  and  hard  for 
me,  but  everybody  was  ready  to  explain  to  me  and 
I  learned  a  great  deal. 

We  are  so  glad  Mrs.  Parr  started  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  work  in  Macon  County,  and  so  glad  Mr. 
McKinley  is  our  Congressman. 

Diary  of  a  Georgia  Corn  Acre 

LISTEN  to  a  really  exciting  story  about  a  corn- 
field.   This  one  is  Max  Gilliam's,  a  Georgia 
Corn  Club  boy.    Take  notice  in  reading  that 
the  corn  patch  has  so  inspired  him  that  he  has  un- 
consciously produced  a  little  gem  of  really  splendid 

writing.    This    is  his 


.ittie  io- ^  enr-oitl  l.iicjlo  Helphf  natlna  and  Her  Canning  Clnb  Exhibit,  AVhich  Won  the  State  t'hnm- 

ptoaahtp  mid  «  Trip  to  Washington,  1).  C. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Navy  yards, 
where  we  saw  them  making  the  big  guns  and  shells. 
My,  but  these  guns  were  big. 

Wednesday  morning  we  visited  the  President  and 
the  White  House.  It  looked  as  tho  we  were  not 
going  to  get  to  see  the  President,  but  our  Congress- 
man, Mr.  McKinley,  who  was  giving  us  this  trip, 
succeeded  in  getting  admission  for  us  when  all 
others  failed.  We  entered  the  office  room  of  the 
White  House.  At  the  gate  pansies  were  in  bloom. 
In  a  few  moments  Mr.  McKinley  took  us  in  and  in- 
troduced us  to  President  Wilson.  He  had  a  word 
for  each  one  of  us.  But  he  looked  tired  and  we 
were  almost  sorry  we  used  any  of  his  strength. 
But  Mr.  McKinley  assured  us  this  was  a  few  mo- 
ments' rest  from  work,  so  we  felt  better. 

We  went  all  thru  the  White  House.  In  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House  Alice  Roosevelt  was  mar- 
ried and  also  Mr.  Wilson's  daughter  Jessie.  The 
floor  was  inlaid  wood  in  squares.  Every  President 
except  Washington  has  lived  here  and  been  in  this 
room.  We  saw  the  picture  of  Washington  that 
Dolly  Madison  saved  from  the  burning  of  Washing- 
ton during  the  War  of  1812.  She  cut  the  picture  out 
of  its  frame  and  took  it  with  her. 

We  went  thru  the  Green  Room  and  the  Blue 
Room.  Mr.  Wilson's  second  daughter,  Mrs.  McAdoo, 
and  Mrs.  Cleveland  were  married  in  the  Blue  Room. 
The  McAdoo  baby  was  christened  in  the  same  place 
where  Its  mother  was  married.  We  saw  so  many 
relics  saved  here  and  the  pictures  of  the  Presidents 


diary : 

"May  15—1  feel  that 
I  am  again  in  the  fight, 
as  I  have  commenced 
to  clean  off  my  acre.  I 
turned  my  land  today 
just  as  deep  as  two 
mules  could  go,  at  least 
twelve  inches  on  the 
average.  I  harrowed  it 
twice.  It  looked  as  if 
some  of  the  clods  were 
determined  to  stay,  but 
after  the  second  har- 
rowing it  is  in  fine 
shape. 

"May  17— How  hot  it 
is  to  walk  four  miles 
after  seed  corn,  but  I 
just  must  have  it  and 
papa  is  using  all  the 
stock.  So  to  Kingston 
I  will  have  to  go  afoot. 
Ten  o'clock;  I  am  back 
with  my  corn. 

"May    21—1  planted 
my  corn  this  morning. 
I  put  two  mules  to  a 
'stalk    ripper' — that  is 
what  papa  calls  it — and 
went  down,  it  seems  to 
me  one  and  one-half  feet,  but  I  guess  it  was  not 
quite  so  far.    It  looks  like  a  mighty  deep  furrow  for 
a  grain  of  corn  to  come  thru.    I  used  a  drill  to  plant 
with.    I  used  only  one-half  sack  of  guano,  but  am 
going  to  put  some  around  it  as  I  work  it.  If  it  would 
only  rain  it  would  soon  be  up. 

"Sunday,  May  25 — I  went  to  my  corn  this  morn- 
ing and  was  so  surprised  to  see  the  corn  peeping 
up.    There  will  be  a  fine  stand  in  a  day  or  two. 

"May  27 — Yes,  Tuesday  morning,  and  I  have  a  good 
stand  and  the  corn  has  such  a  good,  healthy  color. 
I  feel  in  such  good  heart.  I  know  that  many  things 
can,  and  may,  happen,  but  I  like  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  when  I  can.   But  I  wish  it  would  rain. 

"May  29 — My  record  seems  like  a  dear  old  friend, 
or,  better  still,  a  loving  mother.  I  come  with  all 
my  hopes  and  fears,  pleasures  and  disappointments, 
and  oh!  such  a  tale  of  woe  do  I  bring  you  this 
morning.  I  was  wishing  for  rain  and  at  last  it  came 
in  torrents,  seeming  to  have  a  spite  at  my  corn,  for 
the  water  came  dashing  thru  it,  tearing  it  up  by 
the  roots.  My  poor  acre!  I  wonder  if  it  feels  as 
badly  as  I  do.  I  hope  not.  Papa  said  to  wait  till  it 
dried  up  and  then  I  could  plant  it  again,  or  replant 
the  missing  places. 

"June  6— Well,  my  old  friend,  something  else  to 
jot  down.  .  I  have  plowed  and  replanted  my  corn 
and  am  feeling  in  good  heart  again,  for  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  it  does  not  look  nearly  so  bad  as  I 
thought  when  I  first  saw  it  after  the  rain.  I  ex- 
Continued  on  Page  503 
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Seed  Corn  Rack 


PURPOSE— This   seed   corn   rack  is  the  most 
convenient,    the    most    practical,    and  the 
cheapest  rack  that  can  be  constructed.    It  is 
coming  to  be  a  potent  factor  of  farm  equipment. 
Our  up-to-date  farmers  have  learned  the  need  of 
keeping  seed  corn  high  and  dry,  and  so  arranged 
that  air  can  circulate  freely  around  each  ear.  In 
this  rack  the  corn   ears  are  laid  on  the  wire 
shelves,  the  ends  projecting  on  each  side.  The 
height  and  width  of  the  rack  may  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  needs.    As  given  here 
the  rack  holds  about  twenty  bushels  of  corn,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  is  comparatively  very  low. 
MATERIAL— 
Three  pieces  2"x4"xl0'. 
Seven  pieces  2"x4"x8'. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  No.  12  gauge  wire 
and  a  number  of  lOd.  and  20d.  common  nails,  also 
a  number  of  staples. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 

(1)  Two  pieces  2"x4"xl0'  for  upper  and  lower 

pieces. 

(2)  Four  pieces  2"x4"x8'  for  double  ends. 

(3)  One  piece  2"x4"x7'81/£"  for  middle  upright. 

(4)  Two     pieces     2"x4"x,4'll1/4"     for  middle 

lengthwise  braces. 

(5)  Four  pieces  2"x4"x4'  for  corner  braces. 
TOOLS — Saws,    square,    rule,  pencil,  T-bevel, 

hammer  and  pliers. 

DIRECTIONS— Measure  and  cut  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
mentioned  in  the  bill  of  stock.  Miter  the  brace, 
using  10"  on  one  arm  of  the  framing  square  and 
12"  on  the  other  to  get  one  angle.  Reverse  this 
to  get  angle  at  other  end. 

ASSEMBLY — Lay  on  the  floor  the  two  10'  pieces; 
nail  one  8'  piece  at  each  end.  Put  in  the  middle 
upright  piece,  then  the  two  cross  braces.  Nail 
on  the  extra  8'  pieces  at  the  ends.  Put  in  the 
mitered  braces.  The  most  difficult  step  in  mak- 
ing this  rack  is  to  get  the  wires  evenly  stretched. 
Stand  the  rack  upright  on  the  floor  and  nail  tem- 
porarily, adding  other  braces  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  give  stability  and  at  the  same  time  be 
out  of  the  way  as  much  as  possible.  Mark  off 
distance  between  wires  at  each  end.  Two  men 
will  be  required  to  do  the  work.  Unroll  the  wire 
only  as  needed.  At  one  end  put  in  enough  staples 
to  hold  firmly,  bending  over  the  wire  as  an  extra 
precaution.  One  person,  by  using  a  large  pair  of 
pliers  and  bracing  himself  against  the  rack,  can 
stretch  the  wires  tightly  while  the  other  person 
puts  in  the  staples.  When  the  work  gets  too  high 
to  reach  easily,  turn  over  the  rack  and  work 
downward. 

Small  Tool  Chest 

PURPOSE— This  chest  is   designed  for  a  me- 
chanic's tool  chest  that  has  to  be  moved  about 
often.     It  is  made  small  enough  so  that  a 
handle  may  be  put  on  the  side,  and  the  chest 
carried  much  the  same  as  a  suit  case,  altho  handles 
may  be  put  at  each  end  for  carrying  heavy  tools. 
The  advantage  of  this  chest  is  that  it  takes  up 
little  room  and  it  is  easy  to  transport. 
MATERIAL— Pine  or  basswood. 
One  piece  %"x8"xl6'. 
One  piece  %"x8"x8'. 
One  pair  2"  butt  hinges. 
One  lock. 

Five  and  one-half  feet  of  l-16"xl%"  iron. 
A  number  of  6d.  and  8d.  common  nails,  also  some 
screws  or  rivets. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— The  pupil  may  make  out  his 
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Exhibition  Corn  Tray 


own  bill  of  stock  by  referring  to  the  drawing. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  try-square,  rule,  pencil, 
brace,  drill  for  holes  for  screws,  countersink, 
chisel,  screw-driver,  gauge,  and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Glue  two  8"  pieces  together  for 
the  top,  also  two  for  the  bottom.  Work  all  pieces 
to  dimensions  shown  in  the  drawing. 

ASSEMBLY— Make  the  bottom  part  first.  Nail 
the  sides  and  ends  together,  and  then  nail  on  the 
bottom.  Repeat  this  for  the  top  section.  Nail  to- 
gether the  till.  Nail  in  the  two  cross  strips  for 
the  till  to  rest  on,  4%"  from  the  top  of  the  lower 
box.  Hinge  the  lid  at  the  back,  and  put  in  the 
lock  at  the  front.  Cut  and  bend  pieces  of  flat  iron 
to  proper  lengths,  lay  out  and  bore  the  holes  at 
convenient  places,  and  fasten  on  either  with 
screws  or  rivets. 

Crates  for  Corn  in  Ear 

PURPOSE— This  crate  is  made  especially  for 
handling  seed  corn,  altho  it  can  be  used  for 
ear  corn  generally. 
MATERIAL — Rough    sawed    lumber    of  almost 
any  light  wood,  crating  lumber  being  most  eco- 
nomical.   A  number  of  6d.  common  nails. 

TOOLS— Saws,  gauge,  square,  rule,  pencil  and 
hammer. 

DIRECTIONS    AND    ASSEMBLY— Rip    out  all 


pieces  and  saw  to  correct  dimensions  as  shown 
in  drawing.  Nail  the  end  pieces  to  the  upright 
pieces,  spacing  as  nearly  equally  as  possible,  and 
using  five  pieces  to  the  end.  Nail  on  the  bottom, 
putting  on  six  pieces,  and  lastly  the  ten  side 
pieces,  using  five  to  each  side. 


PURPOSE— Corn    Shows    usually    have  three 
groups,  the  best  single  ear,  the  best  ten  ears, 
and  the  best  fifty  ears.     Most  men  usually 
enter  their  corn  in  the  ten  ear  group.    It  is  for 
this  group  that  this  tray  has  been  designed.  Near- 
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ly  every  little  town  and  many  larger  towns  in 
farming  districts  have  their  Corn  Shows.  The 
teacher  of  manual  training  will  have  little  trouble 
in  getting  the  Commercial  Club  of  the  town  to 
furnish  the  lumber  with  which  to  make  the  trays, 
which  can  be  stored  and  used  year  after  year.  This 
will  make  a  good  class  problem,  each  making  one 
or  several  trays,  or  the  instructor  may  employ 
the  factory  method,  allowing  the  boy  to  make 
one  or  two  parts  until  he  is  proficient  in  that 
part.  As  a  rule  the  boy  who  raises  corn  will 
want  a  tray  of  his  own  to  keep  at  his  home. 

MATERIAL— White  pine. 

One  piece  %"xl2"x2'2". 

One  piece  %"x2%"x2'2". 

Two  pieces  %"x2^"xl3". 

One  piece  half  round  molding  V2"x8'6". 

A  number  of  6d.  finishing  nails  and  %"  brads. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 

(1)  One  piece  %"xll y2"x2'iy2"  for  bottom. 

(2)  Two  pieces  %"x2i4"xl2"  for  sides. 

(3)  One  piece  %"x2i/4"x2'y2"  for  back. 

(4)  Nine  pieces  half  round  %"xll%". 
TOOLS — Saws,   planes,  plow,  try-square,  rule, 

pencil,  gauge,  and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Put  a  %"  blade  in  the  plow  and 
set  it  to  cut  deep.  Plow  out  a  groove  in  the 
bottom  piece,  leaving  a  strip  %"  wide  between 
the  edge  and  the  groove.  After  the  pieces  men- 
tioned in  Nos.  2  and  3  in  bill  of  stock  have  been 
planed  to  dimensions,  a  groove  %"  wide  and 
deep  is  plowed  along  one  edge,  leaving  y±"  be- 
tween the  edge  and  the  groove.  Lay  out  the 
joint  as  shown  in  the  detail.  Take  notice  that  the 
grooves  on  the  end  pieces  should  face  each  other, 
and  they  must  fit  the  groove  in  the  back  piece. 

ASSEMBLY — Nail  a  side  and  back  piece  to- 
gether. Fit  in  the  bottom  board  and  then  fit  the 
opposite  side  piece,  being  sure  that  all  joints  fit 
before  nailing  permanently.  Saw  the  half  round 
to  proper  lengths,  space  them  equally  and  nail 
with  small  brads. 
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Peanut  Club  Winner  of  Texas       Club  Work  at  Council  Bluffs 


Kirby  .Smith 


KIRBY  SMITH,  Texas,  was  champion  of  the 
Peanut  Clubs  of  Texas  last  year,  winning  the 
first  prize  of  $200.  offered  by  the  Texas  In- 
dustrial Congress.  Young  Smith,  in  winning  first 
prize  in  the  biggest  State  of  the  Union,  grew  4.657 
tons  of  peanuts  on  his 
acre  of  ground,  and  the 
cost  of  production  was 
$2,411  per  ton.  His  net 
profit  was  $175.03, 
equal  to  a  6  per  cent 
return  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $2,917.00. 

The  Texas  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs  are  han- 
dled a  little  differently 
than  those  in  any  of 
the  other  States,  even 
of  those  in  the  South. 
The  Texas  Industrial 
Congress  does  the 
financing,  as  it  has 
found  that  there  is  no 
better  place  to  put  its 
funds  than  in  prizes  and 
instructors  for  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs. 

Wiliam  Norman  Ray 
of  Comanche  County 
won  second  prize  in 
the  Peanut  Club,  re- 
ceiving   $150    for  his 

yield  of  3-786  tons.  Third  prize  of  $100  went  to 
Leon  Homes.  Nacodoches  County,  with  a  yield  of 
3.857  tons  of  peanuts  and  hay  from  his  acre.  Six 
Others  received  prizes  of  $25  each,  three  of  these 
being  girls.  Bessie  Heflin,  Ester  Copeland  and 
Annie  Tiroff  were  these  plucky  girls. 

$1,500  for  N.  D.  Boys 

THRU  the  efforts  of  the  County  Field  Agent, 
W.  A.  Peck,  there  has  been  launched  in 
Ward  County,  North  Dakota,  a  $1,500  contest 
for  boys.  The  name  of  the  contest  is  "Ward  County 
Boys'  Contest."  It  is  open  to  Ward  County  boys  14 
to  20  years  of  age.  The  conditions  are  that  each 
boy  farm  a  17-acre  tract  for  three  years,  growing 
five  acres  of  corn,  five  of  wheat  and  five  of  some 
other  grain  crop,  these  to  be  rotated,  and  two  acres 
of  alfalfa.  The  boys  must  keep  a  record  of  all 
expenses,  including  labor. 

The  prizes,  which  are  as  follows,  will  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  the  largest  net  income  at  the  end  of 
the  third  crop  season:  First  prize,  $250;  second, 
$200;  third,  $150;  fourth.  $100;  fifth,  $75;  sixth  to 
fifteenth  (ten),  each  $50;  sixteenth  to  twenty- 
fourth  (nine),  each  $25.  Sweepstakes,  $100  silver 
cup  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  boy  securing 
the  largest  net  income.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
year  the  boy  having  the  largest  average  net  income 
becomes  the  permanent  owner  of  the  cup. 

Governor  Congratulates  Boy 

GOVERNOR  PARK  TRAMMELL  of  Florida 
writes  Mr.  Malcolm  Miller,  the  champion 
corn  grower  of  that  State,  as  follows:  "Your 
record  of  a  yield  of  170.2  bushels  of  corn  on  one 
acre  is  indeed  a  great  credit  to  you  and  your  State. 
I  wish  to  most  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  your 
energy  and  industry." 


UNDER  the  supervision  of  the  Mothers'  and 
Teachers'  Clubs  of  Council  Bluffs  the  young 
people  of  that  city  are  being  interested  in  a 
line  of  Club  work  that  is  proving  beneficial  in  more 
ways  than  one.  -  In  addition  to  furnishing  useful 
occupation  to  the  children,  it  adds  materially  in 
beautifying  the  waste  places  which  are  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  every  large  city. 

The  Club  work  is  open  to  every  boy  and  girl 
under  eighteen  years  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
Independent  School  District  of  Council  Bluffs.  It 
is  divided  into  seven  departments,  or  "activities," 
as  follows:  Vegetable  and  flower  gardening,  can- 
ning, cooking,  sewing,  poultry  raising,  corn  grow- 
ing in  acre  tracts,  and  manual  training.  Two  ex- 
hibits are  held  each  year;  one  the  last  week  in 
June,  to  show  the  early  garden  products;  the  other 
the  latter  part  of  September.  All  who  take  part  in 
the  contests  have  to  be  regularly  enrolled  on  or 
before  May  15.  Each  member  or  contestant 
is  given  a  record  book,  in  which  it  is  expected  a 
careful  and  conscientious,  account  of  everything 
will  be  kept,  hours  devoted  to  the  work,  expense 
of  growing  products,  value  of  marketable  output, 
etc.  Liberal  prizes  are  offered  in  the  various  de- 
partments and  the  exhibits  at  the  June  and  Septem- 
ber shows  or  fairs  attracted  wide  attention  because 
of  the  excellence  and  magnitude  of  the  work  ac- 
complished by  the  children. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  vegetable  gardening 
and  the  prizes  offered  are  practical  and  well  worth 
striving  for.  Six  prizes  are  announced  for  this 
department:  Three  Short  Course  scholarships  at 
the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  three 
memberships  in  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Short  Course 
prizes  are  also  given  for  the  best  acre  of  corn  and 
the  best  display  of  canned  goods.  This  year  an 
open  market  will  be  provided  every  Saturday  for 
those  wishing  to  sell  the  produce  from  their  gar- 
dens. 

Last  year  800  children  registered  for  this  Club 
work  and  this  year  more  than  1,000  are  enrolled. 

Girl  Potato  Grower 

MIRL  PIPER,  a  girl  12  years  old,  had  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  in  potatoes  on  raw  sod 
land.  The  land  was  broken  3  inches  deep 
on  June  8,  planted  by  hand  July  1,  in  rows  18 
inches  apart  and  12  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
stand  was  good.  No  work  was  done  in  cultivating 
them  except  to  hoe  out  the  weeds.  She  failed  to 
give  the  cost  of  production. 

She  exhibited  at  the  Colfax  County  Fair  and  won 
a  prize  of  $3.  She  then  sent  her  exhibit  with  other 
vegetables  she  raised  to  the  State  contest  and 
won  $4. 

Story,  How  I  Raised  My  Potatoes — My  father 
plowed  the  ground  and  I  planted  the  potatoes  and 
that  was  all  I  did  till  they  were  up,  and  then  I 
cleaned  the  weeds  out  of  them.  There  was  a  fine 
stand  of  them.  Every  one  who  saw  them  said  I 
would  get  the  prize. 

The  whole  family  ate  of  them  from  the  time  they 
were  big  enough  to  eat  and  I  have  six  sacks  left. 
I  am  proud  of  my  potatoes  and  I  shall  try  to  do 
better  next  time. — Mirl  Piper,  age  12,  New  Mexico. 


"I  enrolled  as  a  Club  member  because  I  wished  to 
know  how  to  grow  corn,  how  to  take  care  of  it  and 
how  to  get  the  most  profit  out  of  the  land." — Rae 
Purington,  Iowa. 


149  Bu.  of  Corn  in  Washington 

ANOTHER  great  group  of  States  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  so-called  "corn  belt"  of  America. 
This  time  it  is  Joseph  Boyer,  near  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.  Last  season  Joe  raised  149  bushels 
of  dry,  shelled  corn  on  a  measured  acre,  without 
the  use  of  fertilizer.  With  this  record  he  took  first 
place  for  yield  per  acre  at  the  Union  Pacific  System 
Annual  Corn  Show,  held  at  Walla  Walla  early  in 
December.  Close  behind  ham  were  George  L.  Hart- 
man  of  Prosser,  Wash,  witli  a  yield  of  131%  bush- 
els, and  Edward  Starkey  of  Bingham,  Wash.,  with  a 
yield  of  121%  bushels.  A  large  Club  of  boys  at 
Malheur,  Wash.,  averaged  about  100  bushels  per 
acre. 

Joe,  the  champion,  believes  in  seed  selection  and 
attributes  his  success  to  his  care  in  this  essential 
item.  By  judicious  selection  of  the  best  ears  he  has 
doubled  his  yield  in  three  years.  Here  is  a  part  of 
his  own  story  of  his  work: 

"The  first  important  thing  in  corn  growing  is  the 
selection  of  seed.  The  selection  should  be  done  in 
the  field.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  select  the  largest 
and  most  perfectly  shaped  ears.  I  always  choose 
my  seed  corn  from  stalks  which  bear  two  or  more 
good  ears.  The  ears  should  have  good,  deep  kernels 
and  small  cobs.  I  keep  my  seed  corn  in  a  heated, 
but  well-ventilated  room,  until  thoroly  dried.  Then 
I  store  it  in  a  dry  room. 

"In  preparing  for  a  corn  crop  I  plow  the  land 
deep.  The  deeper  the  better.  Then  I  harrow  it 
thoroly  right  after  the  plow.  To  retain  the  mois- 
ture, I  harrow  it  until  it  is  loose,  mellow  and  free 
from  clods;  then  I  furrow  it  out  in  rows  three  feet 
apart.  Use  a  single  shovel  in  making  the  farrows; 
plant  in  the  furrow,  covering  about  two  inches  deep. 

"Making  the  furrow  deep  gives  me  a  chance  to 
harrow  my  land  deep,  and  work  the  soil  in  around 
the  young  plants  until  it  is  large  enough  for  the 
cultivator.  It  also  helps  to  hold  the  moisture,  as  in 
planting  this  way  you  don't  get  such  high  ridges  to 
your  corn.  After  the  plants  are  four  or  five  inches 
high  I  begin  cultivating  with  a  one-horse  cultivator. 
I  cultivate  once  each  week  until  the  corn  is  tasseled. 
The  more  you  cultivate  your  land,  the  more  mois- 
ture it  will  hold.  I  have  noticed  that  the  land  which 
is  cultivated  most  always  produces  the  most  corn 
per  acre.  I  try  to  irrigate  my  corn  directly  after  I 
give  it  the  last  cultivation.  Corn  should  be  irri- 
gated often  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

"I  do  my  planting  between  May  1  and  May  10. 
This  year  I  planted  about  May  5  and  6.  I  plant  yel- 
low dent  corn  for  my  main  crop.  I  find  it  outyields 
any  other  variety  I  have  ever  grown.  This  makes 
the  third  year  I  have  planted  this  variety.  The 
first  year  I  planted  it,  it  yielded  between  seventy 
and  eighty  bushels  per  acre.  Last  year  my  yield 
was  better.  This  year  it  yielded  over  149  bushels 
per  acre." 

Yuma  Valley  Girls  Can 

A CANNING  school  for  the  girls  belonging  to 
the  Yuma  Valley  was  a  new  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  Arizona  State  Club  Leader  L.  S. 
Parke,  in  his  field  work  during  May. 

The  girls  furnished  jars,  sugar,  fruit,  vegetables, 
etc.,  and  were  kept  busy  for  an  entire  day,  careful 
records  of  labor,  cost,  etc.,  being  kept.  The  girls 
were  very  enthusiastic  over  this  work  and  were 
especially  interested  in  Mr.  Parke's  canning  out- 
fits. 

At  noon  a  picnic  lunch  was  served  which  was 
thoroly  enjoyed  by  all.  Among  the  boys  consid- 
erable interest  is  being  taken  in  the  Pig  Club  con- 
tests, and  pure  bred  registered  pigs  have  been 
secured  by  five  of  the  members. 
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A  Lesson  in  Discipline 

THE  experience  of  practically  all  parents  in 
raising  children  will  give  an  object  lesson 
well  adapted  to  our  relations  with  Mexico 
during  the  past  five  years.  Parents  all  know  how 
much  good  it  does  to  tell  a  child  that  if  it  does  a 
certain  thing  it  will  receive  a  certain  punishment 
for  it,  and  then  not  give  that  punishment  in  case 
the  child  does  the  thing.  They  know  that  it  does 
more  harm  than  good.  The  child  learns  that  they 
do  not  mean  the  threats  which  they  made  and  that 
they  will  not  carry  them  out.  As  a  result,  the  child 
goes  farther  each  time  in  disobeying  the  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  parent. 

Now  we  are  not  the  parents  of  Mexico,  nor  are 
we  its  rulers,  but  during  the  past  few  years  we  have 
repeatedly  said  to  Mexico,  in  so  many  words,  more 
or  less  that  if  it  does  not  do  certain  things  in  that 
country,  the  United  States  will  take  steps  to  see 
that  the  things  are  done,  and  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  American  citizens  living  in  Mexico  or 
owning  property  in  Mexico,  are  respected;  then 
when  the  time  came  for  us  "to  shoot  or  shut  up"  we 
have  not  shot— we  have  either  shut  up  or  we  have 
talked  some  more.  The  result  is  that  a  large  number 
of  the  people  of  Mexico,  and  the  officials  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  well,  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  United  States  of  America  means  noth- 
ing but  bluff  when  it  makes  statements  regarding 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  living  in  or  owning  property 
in  Mexico.  They  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  can  do  just  as  they  please  with  us, 
and  we  will  do  nothing  in  return. 

It  seems  that  the  time  surely  has  come  at  last 
when  we  must  make  good  our  threats,  or  be  forever 
ridiculed  and  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  in  the  eyes  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans. 
One  of  the  leading  daily  papers  of  the  country  re- 
cently quoted  from  Dickens'  "Child's  History  of 
England"  as  follows: 

"In  these  times  in  which  I  write,  the  United 
States  is  honourably  remarkable  for  protecting  its 
subjects  wherever  they  may  travel,  with  a  dignity 
and  a  determination  which  is  a  model  for  England. 

The  paper  headed  this  quotation  with  this  laconic 
remark:    "And  now  look  at  the  damn  thing." 

This  remark  preceding*  this  quotation  is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  opinion  which  many  peo- 
ple now  have  of  the  United  States,  people  not  only 
outside  of  the  United  States,  but  also  citizens  of  the 
country  itself,  because  of  the  attitude  which  we  have 
maintained  towards  Mexico  during  recent  years. 
We  certainly  need  among  our  people  and  our  offi- 
cials more  of  the  spirit  which  existed  in  this  coun- 
try when  Decatur  took  his  small  fleet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  "cleaned  up"  the  pirates  who  were 
doing  so  much  damage  to  American  commerce. 
Much  of  the  same  fundamental  principles  now  exist 
in  our  relations  with  Mexico. 

Dollars  From  Dairying 

THERE  is  one  phase  of  this  dairying  business, 
when  properly  conducted,  which  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of;  that  is,  that  when  one  sells 
grain  or  meat,  he  is  selling  a  considerable  portion 
of  plant  food  from  his  farm,  chemical  constituents 
which  are  taken  permanently  from  the  soil  and 
which  can  be  replaced  only  by  the  purchase  of 
commercial  or  artificial  fertilizers. 

However,  when  one  Hells  milk,  cream,  butter  or 
cheese,  he  sells  a  minimum,  practically  none  at  all, 
of  these  chemical  plant  foods  from  his  soil.  These 
arc  all  returned  in  the  form  of  the  manure.  About 
the  only  things  one  ships  off  his  farm  when  ship- 
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ping  milk,  butter,  cream  and  cheese  are  sunshine, 
rain  and  air,  things  which  cost  him  nothing  except 
to  accumulate  and  gather  together  in  this  form  in 
which  they  are  shipped  away. 

If  properly  conducted,  dairying  not  only  will  not 
decrease  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  will  actually 
improve  it,  because  the  consumption  of  the  grains 
and  grasses  grown  on  the  farm  by  the  cows,  and 
the  return  of  the  solid  portions  of  these  in  the  form 
of  cow  manure  will  improve  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  and,  consequently,  its  productivity. 

Milking  cows  and  hauling  manure  are  excellent 
ways  to  make  money  and  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

Importance  of  Our  Schools 

ONE  of  the  readers  of  The  Farming  Business 
recently  wrote  to  the  editorial  offices  and 
very  forcefully  told  us  -to  "cut  out"  all  this 
talk  about  "back  to  the  land"  and  "stay  on  the 
farm."  Then  he  went  on  to  tell  us  all  the  reasons 
why  the  city  was  a  much  better  place  to  live  and 
work  and  raise  a  family  than  was  the  farm.  Among 
other  things  he  made  the  statement  that  the  farm 
was  no  place  to  educate  children;  that  the  towns 
and  cities  were  the  only  places  where  children 
could  be  given  a  good  education  and  a  good  training. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  one  of  his  criticisms  on 
farm  life  is  well  taken.  Many  of  our  country 
schools— not  all  of  them,  by  any  means— do  not  give 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm  a  good  education,  not 
giving  them  as  good  a  school  training  as  can  be 
had  in  most  towns  and  cities.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  that  as  good  an  education  cannot  be  given  in 
country  schools  as  can  be  in  city  and  town  schools, 
but  where  it  is  true,  it  is  because  \t  is  not  done 
rather  than  because  it  cannot  be  done. 

But  taking  this  subject  in  its  larger  aspect,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  years  to  come,  as  well  as  the 
present  years,  the  proper  solution  of  this  trouble 
is  not  to  take  the  children  to  town  to  educate  them, 
but  to  take  good  schools  to  the  country,  so  that  they 
can  receive  a  good  education  in  the  country — just  as 
good  as  can  be  had  in  any  city  or  town  school.  This 
can  be  done,  and  is  being  done  in  a  large  number 
of  sections  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  best  possible  methods  of  accomplish- 
ing this  is  by  means  of  the  rural  consolidated 
school.  Consolidating  a  number  or  all  of  the 
schools  in  a  township  into  one  central  grade  school, 
giving  free  transportation  to  all  children  living 
more  than  a  given  distance  from  the  schoolhouse, 
makes  -it  possible  to  have  just  as  good  buildings, 
just  as  good  equipment  and  just  as  good  teachers  as 
can  be  found  in  any  town  or  city  school,  and  at  no 
greater  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  township  than 
is  now  made  in  conducting  the  simple  one-roomed 
district  school,  catering  to  the  families  living  on 
four  square  sections  of  land. 

Consolidated  schools  teaching  the  grade  subjects, 
and  then  one  or  more  centralized  high  schools  in 
each  county,  giving  a  good  high  school  training  and 
courses  in  advanced  agriculture,  will  make  an  ideal 
combination  school  system  for  country  districts. 
When  this  has  been  done,  no  more  complaints  can 
be  made  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary  coun- 
try school. 


his  credit  still  unimpaired  with  which  to  start  lnto^ 

the  new  year  or  the  new  season. 

It  is  the  man  without  a  cash  reserve  who  goes 
broke  during  a  bad  year;  it  is  the  man  who  has  a 
cash  reserve  who  comes  thru  the  bad  years  with 
everything  on  hand  with  which  to  start  into  a  new 
one,  which  is  very  apt  to  turn  out  to  be  a  good  one. 
The  reserve  brings  success  in  the  end;  the  lack  of 
the  reserve  is  very  apt  to  bring  failure  in  the  end. 


Mock  Grouse 


Value  of  Cash  Reserve 


TOO  many  of  us  do  not  realize  the  importance 
of  having  a  reserve  of  cash  on  hand  in  the 
bank;  too  many  of  us  also  are  doing  what  the 
business  man  calls  "operating  on  a  shoestring." 
We  figure  that  by  putting  a  certain  amount  of 
money  into  a  given  operation  we  will,  within  a  year 
or  so,  make  so  much  money  out  of  it;  then  we  go 
ahead  and  do  it,  taking  chances  of  our  figuring  be- 
ing wrong  and  of  our  failing  to  make  the  profit 
which  we  have  planned  on  making.  Many  men 
even  put  all  their  available  capital  into  one  or  more 
such  operations  as  this,  and  do  not  save  anything  in 
the  way  of  ready  cash.  Then,  when  trouble  or  re- 
verses come,  they  have  nothing  to  fall  back  on,  and 
lose  part  or  all  of  what  they  have  put  into  these 
ventures.    This  is  very  poor  business. 

During  certain  times  of  the  year  on  the  bulk 
of  the  farms  of  the  country,  the  money  is  going  out; 
during  other  portions  of  the  year  it  is  coming  in. 
With  most  of  us  these  seasons  when  the  money  is 
coming  in  are  much  shorter  and  briefer  than  are 
those  when  the  money  is  going  out.  The  best  way 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  the  money 
is  going  out,  to  have  on  hand  in  the  bank  sufficient 
cash  to  meet  all  ordinary,  normal  expenditures 
which  will  occur  thru  this  entire  season  when  the 
money  goes  out  instead  of  comes  in.  Then  one  can 
pay  cash  for  all  his  purchases,  and  so  receive  better 
prices  than  does  the  man  who  buys  on  credit.  If 
the  season  proves  to  be  a  backward,  poor  season, 
with  small  crops,  one  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 
sell  off  some  of  his  livestock  or  mortgage  his  prop- 
erty in  order  to  raise  funds  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  which  to  pay  the  bills  which  he  has  contracted 
during  the  operating  season.  These  bills  will  al- 
ready have  been  paid  in  cash  and  will  not  be  hang- 
ing over  one  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  Beason. 
Then  one  will  have  all  his  equipment,  his  stock  and 


NO  LONGER  will  the  carcass  of  a  guinea  hen 
mock  its  buyer  at  a  large  restaurant  or  hotel 
under  the  name  of  grouse  or  partridge.  The 
pure  food  laws  have  forbidden  such  subterfuges  and 
deceits  as  that.  Guinea  hen  must  now  be  sold  as 
guinea  hen,  and  nothing  else.  Thereby  the  old- 
time  romance  which  was  connected  with  the  carv- 
ing of  one  of  these  delightfully  flavored  carcasses 
under  the  guise  of  grouse  or  partridge  is  gone,  but 
none  of  the  real  flavor  is  sacrificed  thereby.  To 
those  who  eat  with  their  mouths,  instead  of  with 
their  eyes  and  their  imaginations,  it  tastes  just  as 
good  as  guinea  hen  as  it  ever  did  as  grouse,  prairie 
chicken  or  partridge. 

Guinea  fowl,  when  grown  as  a  serious  business 
or  as  a  side  line,  are  good  producers  of  profit.  Their 
flesh  has  a  very  choice  "gamey"  flavor  not  found  in 
the  flesh  of  any  other  domestic  fowl;  a  flavor  pe- 
culiar to  wild  birds,  which  is  associated  with  shady 
woods,  open  fields,  a  wild,  free  life;  a  flavor  which 
ordinarily  is  lost  under  domestication.  This 
"gamey"  flavor  is  more  appetizing  than  that  of  do- 
mestic animals,  and  commands  a  premium  on  the 
markets  of  the  cities. 

The  moral  is  this:  It  pays  to  cater  to  the  whims 
and  the  tastes  of  the  people  who  buy  our  products; 
they  pay  the  largest  prices  for  those  things  which 
most  satisfy  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their 
"esthetic"  sense.  The  premium  they  will  pay  over 
the  average  prices  for  a  thing  which  contains  no 
more  actual  nourishing  value  than  the  average 
product  of  its  class,  but  which  is  attractive  to  their 
sense  of  sight  and  smell,  will  far  more  than  pay 
the  cost  of  giving  it  that  extra  attractiveness.  The 
big  chance  for  us  to  increase  our  net  incomes  is  not 
so  much  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  our  prod- 
ucts, as  it  is  in  increasing  their  quality. 

Making  a  Theory  Work 

THERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  theorizing, 
talking  and  writing  about  the  subject  of  co- 
operative farm  finance  and  credits.  Many 
plans  and  schemes  have  been  proposed  or  propound- 
ed ;  many  of  these  are  about  as  impractical  and  im- 
probable as  the  old  saw  of  putting  salt  on  a  rabbit's 
tail  in  order  to  catch  it.  Some  of  them  have  had  a 
few  grains  of  common  sense  and  good  reasoning  in 
them.  One  big,  broad,  general  plan  has  been 
worked  out  to  a  definite  law,  which  is  now  pending 
before  Congress  under,  the  name  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act. 

Taken  all  in  all,  this  is  a  good  plan  and  should, 
when  properly  worked  out  under  practical  condi- 
tions, go  far  towards  solving  the  needs  of  the  land- 
owning farmer  for  long-time  loans.  One  great  need  : 
left  still  unsolved,  however,  is  that  of  the  man  who  ' 
needs  money  for  a  short  time,  at  moderate  rates  of 
interest,  to  be  used  in  his  annual  productive  opera- 
tions, to  secure  which  it  is  not  practical  to  give  a 
mortgage  on  real  estate. 

A  group  of  farmers  in  one  part  of  Texas  have 
made  an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  for  them- 
selves. A  brief  report  of  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  this  cooperative  farm  credit  association 
is  given  in  the  article  on  page  487  of  this  issue  of 
The  Farming  Business. 

They  have  been  accustomed  to  secure  the  money 
or  credit  necessary  with  which  to  procure  their 
seed,  food  and  other  supplies  for  their  year's  opera- 
tion in  either  one  of  two  ways:  The  first  of  these 
was  to  buy  these  things  from  the  local  store  on 
"tick  "  guaranteeing  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
these  things,  and  often  giving  the  merchant  a  mort- 
gage on  their  year's  crop  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  bill.  The  other  plan  was  to  go  to  the  local  bank 
and  borrow  the  cash  with  which  to  buy  these  things, 
paying  the  bank  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  in  the 
form  of  actual  interest  charges,  commissions,  etc. 
Ordinarily  these  loans  by  the  bank,  and  advances  of 
goods  and  supplies  by  the  store,  have  run  from  six 
to  nine  months  before  payment  by  the  farmer. 

A  group  of  farmers  decided  to  pool  their  credit, 
or  reputation  for  honesty  and  ability  to  pay,  and 
guarantee  to  the  bank  the  payment  of  any  loans 
made  to  each  and  all  of  them.  This  pooling  of  credit, 
or  ability  to  pay,  makes  the  risk  to  the  lender  much 
smaller  than  it  is  when  the  loans  are  made  to  indi- 
vidual farmers;  therefore,  the  bank  can  afford  to 
make  these  loans  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  interest 
when  made  in  bulk  in  this  way  than  it  could 
when  made  as  individual  loans  to  individual  per- 
sons. . 

No  doubt  there  are  many  other  communities  m 
the  country  where  groups  of  individuals  can  get  to- 
gether in  a  way  very  similar  to  that  in  which  these 
Texas  farmers  have  done,  and  so  secure  for  them- 
selves the  seasonal  loans  which  they  need  at  much 
lower  rates  than  they  are  now  able  to  get  them. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


THE  annual  June  break  in  the  cattle  market 
occurred  last  week,  and  at  the  close  prices 
were  25c  to  $1  lower  than  the  high  spot  early 
the  previous  week,  on  practically  everything  except 
a  few  specialties.  The  break  caused  no  surprise, 
altho  some  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  trade  would 
go  higher  instead  of  lower.  From  "now  a  pretty  even 
market  Is  looked  for.  The  high  prices  attracted  a 
lot  of  stuff  that  was  not  quite  ready  for  the  sham- 
bles, and  this,  together  with  the  full  swing  of  the 
Texas  season,  brought  supplies  up  to  more  than 
could  be  taken  care  of  by  the  buyers,  without  re- 
ducing the  prices.  At  Chicago,  at  least  a  quarter 
of  the  receipts  were  premature  cattle.  This  alone 
is  enough  to  cause  a  break  in  prices,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  increase  in  receipts. 

The  common  stuff  has  been  bringing  prices  that 
were  very  lofty  and  this  attracted  the  farmers. 
However,  the  new  basis  of  values  ought  to  hold  this 
class  of  stuff  on  grass,  and  also  to  develop  a  coun- 
try demand  for  feeders.  Holding  out  of  the  unfin- 
ished stuff  will  alone  help  the  market.  Prices  now 
may  settle  down  to  a  steady  summer  basis,  if  the 
market  is  given  just  as  much  as  it  can  handle.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  supplies  are  increased  to 
any  big  extent,  further  price  depreciation  will  un- 
doubtedly result.  The  Eastern  demand  is  being 
supplied  by  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  as  a  result  the  shipper  competition  was  lack- 
ing, enabling  the  buyers  to  practically  take  things 
as  they  pleased.  Order  buyers  have  been  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of 
orders  has  materialized. 

With  the  good,  choice  kinds  selling  above  the  11- 
cent  mark,  and  the  grassy  classes  of  steers  going 
down  around  8  cents,  traders  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  spread  of  $3  is  of  sufficient  size,  and  that 
a  widening  in  the  range  is  not  likely  to  happen. 

FEEDERS  whose  lots  were  empty  and  who  have 
been  holding  up  their  orders  for  stockers  and 
feeders  because  of  the  prevailing  high  prices, 
are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  lay  in  their  stocks  at 
a  much  lower  price,  for  values  of  stockers  and 
feeders  for  the  week  are  mostly  15  to  25  cents  lower 
than  the  close  of  the  previous  week.  In  some 
cases,  however,  prices  are  down  25  to  50  cents, 
and  as  much  as  75  cents  lower  than  the  extreme 
high  time  two  weeks  ago.  The  bulk  of  the  sales 
for  the  week  was  placed  at  $7.25  to  $8,  altho  a  fair 
crop  went  up  to  the  $8.25  mark.  The  declines  in 
the  butcher  classes  and  the  widening  of  the  range 
in  the  steer  market  have  been  the  things  that  helped 
the  feeder  market  to  go  lower.  With  prices  as  they 
were  two  weeks  ago,  it  was  a  gamble  as  to  whether 
the  farmer  who  loaded  up  his  lots  would  realize 
a  good  profit.  The  market  was  due  for  a  reaction, 
because  of  the  long-continued  bulge,  and  it  is  not 
certain  yet  as  to  whether  it  will  continue  steady 
with  the  low  levels,  or  if  it  will  break  still  lower. 

The  generous  marketings  of  native  grass  steers 
and  the  fact  that  the  Southwestern  season  is  on  in 
full  blast  have  been  the  causes  of  the  declines.  In- 
dustrial conditions  continue  healthy,  and  an  in- 
crease in  Army  orders,  due  to  the  mobilization  of 
American  troops  for  what  may  eventually  turn  into 
active  service  in  Mexico,  has  helped  the  butcher 
stock  market  and  the  trade  for  thin  steers,  and  with 
moderate  runs  present  values  will  continue,  many 
think.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  floodgates  should 
open  and  the  long,  thick  stream  of  grassers  from 
the  farm  to  the  market  continue,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  last  week  or  two,  prices,  despite  the  big 
orders,  will  go  lower.  There  is  no  other  logical 
way  out  of  the  problem.  So  it  is  up  to  the  farmers 
to  keep  up  values  or  let  them  drop. 

MOBILIZATION  of  the  militia  in  all  of  the 
States  for  border  duty,  or  to  fight  Carranza, 
has  created  a  large  demand  for  horses  for 
Army  purposes.  More  than  60,000  horses — both 
artillery  and  cavalry  kinds — will  be  needed  before 
the  militia  can  be  put  into  fighting  shape.  The  de- 
mand thus  created  has  not  helped  prices  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Allies  are  getting  the  horses  for 
what  the  American  Government  is  paying  for  them. 
It  will,  however,  open  a  channel  for  much  of  the  ex- 
cess horse  supply  thruout  the  country.  Horses  that 
reached  Chicago  intended  for  the  Allies'  inspection 
were  turned  over  to  the  American  operators  before 
the  English,  French  and  Italian  inspectors  saw 
them.  Altho  shipped  in  for  the  foreigners,  the  com- 
mission merchants  turned  them  over  to  Uncle  Sam's 
inspectors,  claiming  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  so 
inasmuch  as  the  horses  did  not  become  the  property 
of  the  Allies  until  after  they  had  passed  the  inspec- 
tion. 

THE  grain  markets  have  declined  sharply  in 
the  last  few  days.  Wheat  and  corn,  especial- 
ly, have  been  hard  hit,  losing  2  cents  or  more 
in  two  days.  Better  weather  in  the  Southwest  and 
higher  temperatures  for  maturing  winter  wheat, 
combined  with  large  receipts  and  lower  foreign  ca- 
bles, have  been  the  cause  of  the  declines  in  wheat. 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   ......    .23  1-2  .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis     .14  3-4  .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux   City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10  .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5  .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    .  .     .18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria,  111  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg   22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


Reports  were  bearish  from  several  quarters,  caus- 
ing some  holders  to  peddle  their  old  wheat.  Ex- 
port business  has  been  heavy  for  wheat,  but  Canada 
received  most  of  the  call.  Winnipeg  claims  the 
receipts  will  be  heavy  all  season.  It  is  claimed  that 
there  are  heavy  stocks  held  back  in  the  country. 
Ocean  freights  are  quoted  lower. 

Bears  in  the  corn  market  claim  that  the  edge  has 
been  taken  off  the  shipping  demand,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  good  growing  weather,  caused  the 
prices  for  the  future  to  decline.  The  market  in 
corn  is  regarded  as  being  largely  a  weather  affair, 
with  both  sides  thinking  they  have  the  best  of  it. 

Broomhall,  in  his  international  review,  presents 
a  bearish  situation  and  says  it  is  extremely  abnor- 
mal, Australia,  Canada,  India  and  Argentina  hav- 
ing at  least  280,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  next 
twelve  months,  leaving  considerable  surplus  for 
other  importers,  while  the  new  crop  is  gradually 
coming  nearer. 

HOGS  at  the  close  were  a  nickel  lower  than  last 
week,  and  a  quarter  lower  than  the  high 
time  of  the  week.  Opening  at  $9.80,  15  cents 
lower  than  the  close  of  the  previous  week,  the  mar- 
ket ran  up  to  $10.15,  and  then  dropped  off.  The 
decline  in  prices  was  due  to  the  extra  large  sup- 
plies, the  receipts,  being  the  largest  in  three  months. 
It  was  a  rattling  good  market  almost  to  the  close, 
when  the  prices  broke.  The  average  weight  of  hogs 
at  227  pounds  is  the  highest  since  September.  This 
is  an  indication  that  the  quality  of  the  hogs  re- 
ceived _is  not  very  good,  and  despite  this  prices  are 
holding  up  around  the  10-cent  mark.  It  seems  to  be 
the  system  of  the  buyers  to  buy  a  bit  on  a  small 
run  to  draw  big  receipts  and  then  make  up  for  their 
generosity  by  giving  prices  a  severe  hammering. 
The  general  average  price  of  hogs  at  $9.75  was 
about  even  with  last  week.  The  advancing  tend- 
ency in  the  provision  market  has  been  a  great  help 
to  the  trade  in  live  pork,  and,  altho  a  large  run  is 
expected  for  next  week  by  traders,  they  also  expect 
that  prices  will  hold  up  on  account  of  the  provision 
market. 

DIRECT  consignments  of  hogs  from  other  mar- 
kets have  helped  the  packers  to  depress  prices 
at  Chicago.  Direct  consignments  of  sheep 
from  the  Southern  section  have  also  helped  them 
to  put  the  kibosh  on  the  sheep  market,  closing 
prices  for  lambs  being  a  quarter  lower.  Spring 
lambs  have  been  receiving  good  call,  and  the  bulk 
of  offerings  are  up  10  to  15  cents,  while  some  classes 
show  an  increase  of  a  quarter.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  receipts  at  Chicago  were  native  ewes.  The 
top  price  of  lambs  is  80  cents  lower.  This  is  not 
due  to  the  market,  but  most  likely  to  the  fact  that 
no  really  high-class  lambs  arrived,  and  that  the 
offerings,'  while  the  best  on  the  market,  may  not 
have  the  real  class. 

While  the  Tennessee  springers  are  said  to  be 
closely  garnered,  it  is  expected  that  the  Kentucky 
crop  will  continue  to  sell  freely  for  a  few  weeks 
to  come.  Idaho  lambs  are  also  showing  in  season- 
able volume,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  range  supply 
will  heal  the  bear  movement. 


Newsy  Market  Notes 

Kansas  City  wires:  "Rain  all  over  southern  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri,  where  wheat  is  ready  to  cut,  with 
more  predicted;  looks  serious." 

*  *  * 

Baltimore  wires:  "First  samples  of  new  wheat 
shown  on  tables  here  this  week.  July  No.  2  red 
offered  at  Chicago  July  price,  but  no  bids,  which 
shows  our  export  condition." 

*  *  * 

The  effect  in  the  decline  in  ocean  freight  rates 
has  been  general,  apparently,  and  freights  from 
Australia  to  Europe  have  declined  from  5  to  20 
shillings  per  ton  from  the  high  level  of  last  month. 

*  *  * 

Figures  of  the  railroads  running  out  of  Barry 
county,  Mich.,  show  that  during  the  year  of  1915, 
more  than  700  cars  of  livestock,  especially  pure- 
bred stock,  were  shipped  out  of  the  county. 

*  *  * 

New  York  wired:  "Opinions  expressed  in  ship- 
ping circles  were  that  the  Government  would  need 
a  good  many  vessels  in  case  of  real  trouble  with 
Mexico  and  the  requisitioning  would  bring  a  new 
factor  into  the  freight  situation  which  might  check 
the  downward  tendency  of  rates." 

*  *  * 

Cherokee,  Iowa,  wires  E.  W.  Wagner:  "Corn  has 
only  had  two  really  good  days.  Conditions  same  as 
previously  reported — at  standstill.  All  farmers  that 
I  have  talked  to  are  discouraged  and  do  not  expect 
any  more  corn  than  last  year,  unless  they  get  re- 
markably fine  weather.  Oats  lodged  badly  in  many 
fields." 

*  *  * 

Duluth  wires:  "Lake  freight  rates  to  Buffalo  are 
easier,  with  a  quoted  rate  of  4%  cents  per  bushel. 
Understand  that  boats  have  been  offered  at  4  cents 
for  May  shipment.  Now  400,000  bushels  durum 
wheat  loaded  to  go  to  Buffalo.  With  cheaper 
freights  we  should  find  some  business  in  our 
wheats." 

*  *  * 

E.  W.  Wagner  &  Co.  have  following:  "Perry, 
Iowa,  to  Panora — Corn  85  per  cent;  fine;  foot  high. 
Perry  to  Gowrie  stand  about  the  same.  Around 
Ogden,  Beaver,  Grand  Junction  not  so  far  advanced. 
Fort  Dodge  to  Storm  Lake  corn  fine;  good  stand. 
Small  grains  all  sections  mainly  extra  good." 

St.  Paul  R.  R.  crop  report:  "Small  grain  pros- 
pects continue  very  favorable  and  no  damage  from 
any  cause.  Weather  conditions  so  far  this  season 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  last  season.  Pas- 
tures and  meadows  excellent  and  a  heavy  crop  of 
hay  is  being  harvested.  Corn  has  made  fair  prog- 
ress during  the  week  with  more  favorable  weather, 
particularly  in  the  surplus  country." 

*  *  * 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  report  says:  "Corn 
in  excellent  condition  Oklahoma,  western  Arkansas, 
southwest  Missouri.  Considerable  portion  has  re- 
ceived last  cultivation.  Many  earlier  fields  tassel- 
ling  and  silking.  Wheat  harvest  generally  over 
southwest  Oklahoma.  Thrashing  begun.  Harvest 
will  be  on  full  blast  present  week  generally  thruout 
territory  if  favorable  conditions  prevail.  Oats  situ- 
ation little  changed." 

*  *  $ 

The  weekly  crop  report  of  a  prominent  indus- 
trial concern  says  that  the  feature  of  the  past  week 
was  deficiency  in  temperature,  cold  rains,  with 
fields  too  wet  to  cultivate.  Fields  of  oats  and  corn 
are  foul  with  weeds  and  the  weather  unfavorable 
for  corn.  No  particular  change  in  the  winter  wheat 
situation.  Spring  wheat  in  North  Dakota  has  had 
an  exceptional  start  and  altho  late  looks  fine,  but 
the  acreage  is  reduced  15  to  20  per  cent.  South 
Dakota  wheat  extra  good  in  the  north  and  fine  else- 
where. In  northern  Minnesota  except  upon  low 
land  wheat  and  oats  look  good.  In  the  central  part 
of  the  State  conditions  are  ideal  for  wheat. 

*  *  * 

Broomhall  cables:  "Argentina — Weather  fine  for 
movement  and  planting;  stocks  of  all  grain  are 
large  and  tonnage  scarce.  United  Kingdom — Visi- 
ble wheat,  104,408,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  2,416,- 
000  bushels.  India — Wheat  crop  is  about  all  cut  and 
thrashing  continues  in  parts;  crop  conditions  fair, 
holders  reserved.  Russia — Weather  generally  wet 
and  warm;  exports  will  be  very  moderate  during  the 
season.  France  (official)— Area  under  oats,  7,518,- 
000  acres  vs.  9,880,000  acres  as  normal;  conditions, 
70,  vs.  74  last  year;  import  demand  will  continue  on 
a  large  scale  and  American  grades  desirable;  wheat 
acreage,  3,500,000  less  than  normal,  with  condition 
only  fair  and  weather  generally  cool  and  wet." 

*  *  # 

Bradstreet's  report  of  world's  available  supply 
totals: 

This  week        Last  week        Last  year 

Wheat   208,588,000       210,835,000  89,653,000 

Corn    11,942,000         14,497,000  9,966,000 

Oats    31,157,000         33,782,000  12,960,000 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Speed  Regulating  Pulley 

THREE  speeds   on   one   pulley  are  possible 
with  the  speed  governing,  or  regulating,  pul- 
ley shown  here.    By  throwing  the  belt  over 
onto  smaller  parts  of  the  pulley  the  speed  may  be 
reduced  to  suit  the  engine  and  machine  used.  Three 
different  constant  speeds  may  be  had  by  using  these 


Hub  Motor 


different  pulley  sizes.  Also,  for  engines  that  speed 
up  and  then  slacken  down  in  bursts  of  speed,  the 
clutch  slips  so  as  to  give  constant  speed  to  the  ma- 
chine being  run.  This  is  especially  important  in 
running  cream  separators  with  gasoline  engines 
that  do  not  give  even  speeds. 

No  More  Burnt  Thrashers 

FIRE  has  been  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  thrashing 
outfits  the  past  few  years,  but  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  recently  sent  out  informa- 
tion for  the  attachment  of  an  automatic  fire  ex- 
tinguisher that  fully  protects  the  separator,  where 
the  fire  originates  in  most  cases.  A  galvanized  tank 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  separator  near  the  cylinder 
end,  as  shown.  This  device  has  been  thoroly  test- 
ed out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
in  27  tests  it  worked  perfectly.  Static  electricity 
is  the  cause  of  a  ?r.eat  many  of  the  fires  in  thrash- 
ing machines,  the  fine  dry  dust  igniting.  Grounding 
the  electricity  produced  is  one  means  of  getting  rid 
of  it  before  damage  is  done.  Suction  fans  are  also 
used  to  remove  the  dust,  as  no  explosion  can  take 
place  without  a  proper  mixture  of  dust  and  air. 
This  fan  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  separator  near 
the  cylinder.  These  do  not  take  every  chance  of 
fire  away,  however;  hence,  the  automatic  extin- 
guisher in  addition  to  these  other  devices. 

"This  tank  is  filled  with  water  containing  soda, 


and  in  addition  there  is  a  bottle  within  it  filled 
witli  sulphuric  acid,"  says  the  Government  circular. 
"A  wire  line,  in  which  are  mounted  a  number  of 
fuses,  connects  the  tank  with  the  separator.  If  suf- 
ficient heat  is  developed  within  the  separator,  one 
or  more  of  these  fuses  will  melt.  This  breaks  the 
wire  line  and  releases  a  trigger,  which  in  turn  frees 
a  tripping  mechanism  and  causes  a  hammer  within 
t li o  tank  to  strike  and  break  the  bottle  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  discharge  of  the  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
water  containing  soda  forms  carbon  dioxide.  This 
generates  sufficient  pressure  to  force  the  water  thru 
the  discharge  pipe  and  the  discharge  nozzles  to 
all  the  crevices  of  the  separator." 

Further  details  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
tills  device  and  of  the  two  others  will  be  furnished 
with  blue  prints  upon  application  to  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering. 


A MILWAUKEE  man  has  recently  received  pat- 
ent rights  on  the  hub  motor  device  shown 
here.  The  firm  calls  it  a  self-propelled  rotor, 
a  series  of  internal  combustion  two-cycle  engine 
units  being  revoluble  with  the  master  wheel.  The 
crank  shafts  of  these 
are  positioned  equidis- 
tant from  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  said  wheel, 
a  common  fuel  intake 
chamber  comprising  a 
revoluble  member  car- 
ried on  by  the  main 
wheel,  a  fixed  member 
being  in  communica- 
tion with  the  common 
intake  chamber,  a  two- 
part  exhaust  ring  com- 
prising a  section  car- 
ried by  the  main  wheel  and  in  communication  with 
each  of  the  engine  units,  a  fixed  section  in  rotatory 
union  with  the  revoluble  section,  a  drive  gear- 
wheel loosely  mounted  upon  the  axle,  a  train  of 
gear-wheels  connecting  the  crank-shaft  of  each  en- 
gine unit  with  the  drive-wheel,  a  clutch-wheel 
carried  by  the  drive-wheel,  a  clutch-ring  carried  by 
the  main  wheel,  and  manually  controlled  band  brake 
mechanism  for  alternate  engagement  with  the 
clutch-wheel  and  clutch-ring. 

Poultry  Fountain 

POULTRY  suffer  for  want  of  clean,  fresh  water 
in  many  yards,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  tho 
the  trouble  is  more  often  noticed  in  winter,  be- 
cause the  fowls  are  neglected  and  allowed  to  rustle 
for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  farm  machin- 
ery that  is  put  away 
from  the  blasts  of 
weather.  Philip  A. 
Tessier  of  New  Jer- 
sey is  the  inventor  of 
this  fountain,  a  wire 
yoke  holding  the  in- 
verted jar  in  the  pan, 
so  that  it  cannot  be 
easily  upset  by  wind, 
cats,  dogs  and  fowls 
that  are  drinking  from 
it.  An  ordinary  fruit 
jar  will  do,  the  patent 
part  of  most  impor- 
tance being  the  wire 
spring  that  fits  over 
the  neck  of  the  invert- 
ed jar  and  clamps  over  the  edges  of  the  pan  to  hold 
the  whole  firmly  together.  The  width  of  the  pan  is 
then  largely  the  determining  factor  as  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  fountain. 

Lamp  Bug  Catcher 

WHEN  father  sits  down  after  supper  these 
warm  summer  evenings  he  need  no  longer 
wear  out  his  latest  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business  in  swatting  the  bugs  of  numerous  hum  and 
hue  that  persist  in  butting  their  horns  off  on  the 
lamp  chimney  before  falling 
down  the  back  of  his  shirt. 
He  merely  attaches  one  of 
these  bug  swatters  to  the 
lamp — whether  electric  or 
kerosene- — and  the  bugs 
catch  themselves  when  they 
come  in  to  find  out  what  the  c- 
light  is.  One  of  our  readers  ^- 
from  Texas  has  recently 
been  granted  a  patent  on 
this  device,  and  tho  it  has 
not  been  turned  over  to  a 
manufacturer  yet,  you  will 
undoubtedly  see  lots  of  them 
in  use  by  next  year,  as  he 
has  an  idea  that  stores, 
banks  and  other  business 
concerns  will  give  them  out 
to  patrons  for  their  adver- 
tising value.  Electric  lights 
are  just  as  easily,  if  not 
more  so,  fixed  to  catch  the 
bug  that  is  attracted  by 
light,  as  the  main  idea  has  been  patented  to  cover 
bug  catching  lamp  shades  for  both  oil  and  electric 
lights.  When  the  lamp  is  filled,  or  the  room  is 
cleaned  out,  the  catchers  may  be  taken  off  and 
the  dead  bugs  burned. 


Fish  in  Irrigation  Ditches 

r"¥~^HORO  tests  of  devices  to  prevent  fish  from  en- 
J_  tering  irrigation  ditches  are  to  be  made  by 
Forest  Service  officers,  who  say  that  thou- 
sands of  the  trout  placed  in  western  streams  by  the 
Government  are  killed  thru  being  carried  into  the 
ditches  and  washed  out  on  the  fields.  There  are  not 
less  than  1,200  irrigation  projects  on  or  near  the 
national  forests,  and  in  many  places  the  loss  of 
trout  is  very  heavy.  The  amount  of  water  used  in 
irrigation,  it  is  said,  often  determines  the  advisa- 
bility of  artificially' stocking  the  streams. 

The  Government  annually  plants  large  quantities 
of  fish  fry  in  the  streams  of  the  national  forests. 
Last  year  more  than  1,100,000  were  planted  in  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming  alone.  This  was  done  to  render 
the  forests  more  attractive  to  the  public  by  afford- 
ing good  fishing.  Where  much  of  the  water  is  used 
for  irrigation,  unless  the  ditches  are  screened,  the 
trout  enter  and  are  washed  out  onto  the  fields. 
While  fish  are  said  to  make  good  fertilizer,  officials 
think  that  trout  are  too  expensive  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Hollow  Clay  Block's  Strength 

FEW    people    realize    the    tremendous  load 
strength  of  hollow  clay  blocks,  hollow  tile 
blocks,  double  walled  clay  products,  or  what- 
ever name  you  may  wish  to  designate  this  building 
material  that  has  come  to  the  front  so  rapidly  the 


The  Philippine  Islands  produce  nearly  10,000,000 
gallons  of  alcohol  yearly. 


Development  of  the  incandescent  lamp  represents 
an  improvement  of  1075  per  cent  in  the  amount  of 
light  obtainable  from  a  given  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity. 


This  Demonstration  Was  Put  On  at  tnc-  li  | 

past  few  years.  Hence,  the  demonstration  pictured 
here  that  was  given  at  the  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
Indiana  State  Fairs  last  year  by  Mr.  Matt  King, 
representing  the  hollow  clay  block  manufacturers. 
The  load  brought  to  bear  upon  the  walls  of  the 
single  block  of  burned  clay  equaled  fifty  tons,  or 
100,000  pounds.  In  other  words,  this  single  block 
will  stand  that  crushing  strength  which  clay 
products  men  claim  makes  their  favorite  the  great- 
est building  material  yet  devised.  Silos,  houses, 
barns,  drainages  and  other  building  and  improve- 
ment ideas  may  be  carried  out  in  fine  order  with 
hollojv  clay  products. 

Wells  That  Pump  Themselves 

THE  field  men  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  in  their  investigations  of  the  ground- 
water resources  of  the  Virginia  Coastal 
Plain,  have  observed  that  the  flows  from  many  ar- 
tesian wells  in  that  region  are  utilized  to  drive 
hydraulic  rams  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  water 
to  higher  levels.  Along  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  many  inlets  that  run  back  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  above  the  James  there  are  hundreds  of  ar- 
tesian wells  that  supply  a  perennial  flow  of  beauti- 
fully clear  water  which  is,  as  a  rule,  excellently 
adapted  to  all  domestic  uses  and  is  largely  utilized 
by  the  canning  factories  and  other  industrial  es- 
tablishments that  abound  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Tho  the  pressure  of  Che  water  from  the  wells 
is  ample  at  the  shore  level,  the  head  diminishes 
so  quickly  with  increase  in  elevation  that  no  flow 
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can.be  obtained  along  the  higher  banks  above  the 
shores  where  the  water  is  most  needed.  One 
method  of  obtaining  it  at  these  higher  levels  is  to 
use  the  force  developed  by  the  artesian  flow  to 
operate  hydraulic  rams,  which  in  turn  raise  the 
water  to  the  heights  desired  along  the  bluffs  above 
the  river  and  inlets.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the 
artesian  wells  pump  themselves. 

Kerosene  for  Engines 

ANOTHER  expert  who  has  recently  discussed 
the  problem  of  getting  cheaper  fuel  is  Prof. 
Chas.  E.  Lucke  of  Columbia  University.  He 
states  that  while  kerosene  as  a  fuel  is  fundamen- 
tally different  from  gasoline,  and  therefore  re- 
quires fundamentally  different  means  of  vaporizing, 
the  problem  of  making  a  proper  explosive  mixture 
of  kerosene  and  air  is  not  a  difficult  one.  Given  a 
proper  proportion  in  the  mixture,  with  the  correct 
heat-supply,  and  the  machine  will  run,  tho  perhaps 
not  with  the  highest  efficiency. 

Regarding  the  practical  possibility  of  making  a 
light,  vaporizable  oil  out  of  a  heavy  one  by  "crack- 
ing," or  some  similar  process,  like  the  one  recently 
announced  by  one  of  the  Government  laboratories 
at  Washington,  Dr.  W.  F.  Rittman,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  is  the  inventor  of  one 
of  the  new  processes,  stated  that  the  "cracking"  of 
crude  oil  is  a  reality  and  that  it  is  actually  keep- 
ing down  the  price  of  gasoline.  He  predicted  that 
gasoline  would  continue  to  rise  until  the  crackirg 
process  or  the  use  of  kerosene  is  able  to  catch  up 


to  the  demand.  The  cracking  of  crude  oil  is  £ 
reality.  Great  numbers  of  intelligent  men  are  now 
working  on  the  problem,  and  therefore  there  can 
only  be  one  result. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  competition,  D*r.  Rittman 
says  that  the  little  fellow  has  been  forced  to  put  up 
the  price  simply  because  he  could  not  afford  to 
store  the  crude  oil,  and  consequently  had  to  pay 
for  it  on  a  rising  scale.  He  predicted,  furthermore, 
that  the  price  may  go  to  40  cents.  Regarding  the 
percentage  of  gasoline  which  today  is  made  by  the 
cracking  process,  he  stated  that  it  did  not  exceed 
15  per  cent,  and  consequently  was  not  enough  to 
offset  the  rising  tendency. 

A  graphic^ description  of  the  cracking  process 
was  given  by  Dr.  Rittman,  who  pictured  the  mole- 
cules of  gas,  but  by  applying  proper  restraining  in- 
fluences it  can  be  broken  into  gasoline  instead. 
The  reason  he  gives  for  operating  his  process  in 
the  gaseous  state  is  that  in  this  condition  it  is 
possible  to  secure  any  variations  of  pressure  and 
temperature.  There  was  a  time  when  crude  carried 
the  gasoline  price,  but  today  gasoline  carries  the 
price  of  crude.  In  the  Rittman  process  no  heat  is 
applied  to  the  liquid  itself  in  the  container.  The 
liquid  to  be  distilled,  speaking  particularly  of  petro- 
leum, is  contained  in  the  feed-tank  from  which  it 
is  fed  into  the  still.  There  it  is  vaporized,  and  the 
vapor,  not  the  liquid,  is  then  distilled  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  550  degrees  centigrade  and  a  pressure  of 
250  pounds  per  square  inch. 


A  sausage  casing  invented  in  England  is  made  of 
silk,  oil  varnished  and  properly  colored. 
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Trap  Nests  for  All 

TRAP  nesting  of  the  poultry  for  breeding  is 
now  a  regular  part  of  the  scheme  for  build- 
ing up  the  flock  to  a  high  laying  position, 
and  all  eggs  for  hatching  that  are  to  be  used  in 
high-class  egg-producing  flocks  must  come  from 

trap  nests.  Gustav 
Schroeaer  of  New  York 
is  the  inventor  of  the 
nest  arrangement  and  de- 
vice shown  here,  which 
permits  of  the  use  of  the 
trapping  idea  with  a 
considerable  flock  of 
hens  in  small  space. 
Thus,  several  hens  may 
be  let  loose  at  once  when  the  attendant  visits  the 
laying  house  to  liberate  hens  that  have  been 
trapped  and  have  laid  their  eggs.  The  trap  door  is 
hinged  to  the  top  edge  wall  of  the  door  opening. 
The  nest  box  in  the  rear  is  normally  held  elevated, 
but  when  the  hen  enters  it  is  lowered  and  she 
locks  herself  in. 


Wire  Reel 


MANY  a  willing  rural  youth  has  been  turned 
from  the  straight  and  thorny  path  that  leads 
back  to  the  farm  by  having  his  hands  and 
arms  shredded  by  a  coil  of  barbed  wire  that  skidded 
at  the  wrong  time  when  he  was  unreeling  it  on  the 
back  eighty  around  a 
sweet-smelling  stack  of  al- 
falfa. Walter  W.  West- 
brook  of  Oklahoma  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  said 
rural  youth  with  a  little 
invention  that  will  elimi- 
nate this  snare  that  has 
led  so  many  of  our  best 
youth  to  the  gilded  city. 
This  wire-reeling  device 
may  be  carried  at  the  side, 
slung  over  a  shoulder,  one 
hand  steadying  the  reel 
while  the  other  turns  the  crank  that  winds  the 
wire  onto  the  reel.  When  the  wire  is  reeled  up  and 
the  end  is  wrapped  about  the  coil  to  hold  it  from 
unreeling  when  released,  the  prongs  are  turned 
back  and  the  reel  of  wire  allowed  to  drop  off  by 
tilting  up  the  reel. 


Egg  Carrier 


MARKETING  eggs,  whether  by  express,  parcel 
post  or  the  family  "flivver,"  is  a  big  prob- 
lem; one  that  involves  getting  more  money 
for  the  farm  product  and  delivering  a  fresher,  purer 
product  to  the  table  of  the  city  dweller.  The  latter 
fact  is  especially  important, 
as  there  are  plenty  of 
people  willing  to  pay  the 
extra  price  for  the  quality 
goods.  The  latest  patent 
aimed  at  getting  the  con- 
sumer and  producer  of  hen 
fruit  closer  together  for 
mutual  benefit  is  seen  here, 
the  invention  of  a  Chicago 
man.  The  two  series  of  cells  are  inverted  to  cross 
each  other  to  form  cups  for  the  eggs. 

Handy  Stock  Crate 

LIVESTOCK  breeders  of  registered  stuff  will 
"get"  this  immediately  their  eye  catches  it  on 
this  page.    For  years  they  have  been  putting 
money  into  lumber  and  hardware,  besides  labor,  to 
construct  crates  for  hog,  cattle  and  sheep  shipments 
that  would  stand  up  till  the 
end  of  the  journey  without 
danger  of  losing  the  animal 
shipped.    The  ends  of  the 
crate  had  to  be  knocked  out 
with  a  hatchet  or  hammer, 
and  usually  the  crate  was 
junk  when  the  animal  was 
released.    A  Waco  (Texas) 
man  has  patented  this  crate, 
which    is  hinged  to  close 
around    the  animal    to  be 
shipped,  so  that  it  is  easily 
crated,  and  more  easily  re- 
leased at  the   end   of  the 
journey.    The  crate  is  not 
damaged,  and  can  be  used 
over  and  over. 
The  crate  may  be  straightened  out  and  shipped 
flat  with  a  dozen  or. more  if  wanted.    This  would 
enable  a  breeder  to  take  a  dozen  or  so  crates  to 
the  fairs  with  him  for  shipments  of  pigs,  calves,  or 
sheep  sold  while  at  the  shows. 


Portable  Metal  Garage 

CAR  owners  often  wish  to  shift  their  garage  to 
a  more  suitable  place,  or  move  it  with  them  in 
changing  locations  of  their  residences.  In 
such  cases  the  portable  garage  is  an  easy  solution 
of  the  problem.   Garages  that  are  fireproof  are  also 


important,  especially  if  the  car  owner  does  not 
carry  fire  insurance  on  his  machine.  This  metal 
portable  garage  is  becoming  popular  because  of 
these  virtues. 

Wagon  Loading  Device 

HARVESTING  devices  that  will  save  labor  are 
always  welcome,  and  the  shock-loading  ar- 
rangement shown  here  that  was  recently  pat- 
ented by  a  Wisconsin  man  will  appeal  to  many.  The 
wagon  platform  has  frames  at  the  ends  which 
carry  a  track  beam  that  runs  centrally  from  one 
end  of  the  wagon  to  the  other,  a  curved  upturned 
stop  at  the  rear  end  of  this  beam,  causing  the  hay 
to  be  pulled  forward  along  the  track  after  it  reaches 
the  top,  as  in  tracks  for  hay  mows.   One  end  of  the 


rope  is  hitched  to  a  single-tree  for  the  horse  to 
furnish  the  power. 


Ensilage  Cutter 


SILO  building,  especially  in  the  frosted  sections 
of  the  corn  belt,  and  where  county  agents  are 
employed,  will  be  greatly  encouraged  this  year 
after  the  costly  lesson  learned  last  year.  Hence, 
this  new  patent  silage  cutter,  the  recent  invention 


of  a  Salem  (Ohio)  man,  who  nas  assigned  his  pat- 
ent to  the  Silver  Company,  will  be  of  interest.  The 
cutter  head  mounted  upon  the  shaft  is  inclosed  in 
a  tapering  case.  The  larger  portion  of  this  casing  is 
adjacent  to  the  fan  casing,  which  incloses  the  fan 
chamber  mounted  upon  the  Butter  head  shaft. 


According  to  the  Geological  Survey,  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  oil  can  be  obtained  from  the 
shales  of  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 


Driven  by  a  gasoline  tractor,  a  machine  has  been 
invented  for  clearing  ground  of  young  timber  and 
brush,  even  tho  closely  matted  against  the  soil. 

A  shoal  of  herrings  is  supposed  to  consist  of  from 
800,000  to  1,000,000. 
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THE  REDBIRD  SCHOOLMA'AM 

A  Strange  Case  of  Spurious  Money  and  Genuine  Love 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  big,  porch-surrounded  country 
house  was  but  a  blur  amid  its 
leafless  shade  trees;  but  in  lantern 
light  at  the  rear,  long-legged,  whis- 
tling Si  Cooper  spied,  as  he  advanced, 
swaying  figures  that  struck  and  par- 
ried with  the  looming  barn  as  a  back- 
ground. It  was  a  fight.  Instantly 
Cooper  wrenched  his  bony  hands  from 
side  pockets  and  broke  into  a  run 
that  swiftly  brought  him  to  the  bright- 
ly lighted  residence,  where  dancers 
gayly  moved  to  stirring  music,  but  he 
dashed  by  without  a  glance.  His 
straining  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  two- 
man  battle  where  an  equal  number  of 
bystanders  watched  the  vicious  pro- 
ceeding. 

"Go  it,  Dan!"  drawled  a  voice.  "He's 
got  it  coming." 

"No,  you  don't!"  shrilled  the  last  ar- 
rival. "Dan  Karsten,  you  big  beef, 
let  up!  You  must  be  crazy.  If  you 
down  him  one  way  he'll  get  you  an- 
other. Quit!" 

Big  Dan  Karsten's  powerful  right 
was  steadily  driving  his  angry  ad- 
versary to  the  wall.  The  man's  collar 
and  tie  were  wrenched  apart,  his  basi- 
lisk eyes  glared.  His  curling  lips 
hissed  like  an  animal  at  bay.  But  the 
lips  were  cut,  the  straight  nose  bleed- 
ing, one  eye  closed,  while  the  rest  of 
his  person  was  untouched.  If  Kars- 
ten's object  was  spoliation  of  his  en- 
emy's good  looks,  he  had  succeeded. 

"Let  'em  fight  it  out,"  insisted  Dan's 
backer.  There  was  a  thickness  to  his 
drawl.  He  acted  half-intoxicated,  but 
his  dark  eyes  snapped.  "Cooper,  you're 
a  spoil-sport,"  said  he.  "Let  'em  fin- 
ish." 

"I  tell  you  no  good'll  come  o'  this," 
argued  Cooper.  "Hatchett,  you  fool," 
he  appealed  to  a  dim  shape  leaning 
against  the  barn,  "help  me  stop  it." 

"Give  Matt  time,"  said  the  one  ad- 
dressed. "He'll  land  one  yet.  He's 
just  waking  up."  Hatchett  was  evi- 
dently enjoying  himself. 

The  combatant  named  "Matt"  fought 
according  to  gymnasium  methods,  and 
anger  lent  him  energy  to  his  work, 
but  Karsten  easily  kept  him  at  bay 
while  he  lectured  in  a  monotonous  ac- 
companiment to  discriminate  blows. 

"I'll  learn  you  what's  a  fit  place  to 
take  a  lady,"  Karsten  told  his  victim. 
His  deep,  astonishingly  controlled 
voice  might  have  been  reading  the  les- 
son from  a  book.  "You  and  I  know 
Salome  Russel,  and  we  know  her  in- 
fluence is  poison  and  her  house  leads 
to  damnation.  It's  no  place  for  the 
girl  you  brought  to  this  infamous 
dance.  Didn't  I  warn  you  I'd  beat  you 
up  if  you  fetched  her?  Didn't  I,  Mister 
Matthew  Doud?" 

"So,"  broke  in  a  woman's  throaty 
voice,  "Karsten's  teaching  Matt  eti- 
quette, is  he?  Running  down  me  and 
my  house,  are  you?"  she  menaced,  and 
fat  hands  seized  Dan's  collar.  The 
grasp  was  that  of  a  drowning  sailor, 
and  sheer  weight  jerked  Karsten  from 
the  fray  as  the  fat  owner  of  the  hands 
clung  to  him  and  became  an  anchor. 
"Don't  think  us  fit  associates  for  Miss 
Lute  Gardener,  eh?"  continued  the 
woman.  "What's  your  reason?  Tell 
me  that,  Dan  Karsten.  What's  your 
particular  reason?" 

While  the  woman  berated  two  things 
happened.  The  slim,  alcoholic  youth 
melted  into  the  night,  and  the  other 
two  witnesses  of  the  fray  seized  Kars- 
ten's pupil  and  rushed  him  to  the  near 
dwelling.  Into  a  rear  storeroom  they 
darted,  where  Hatchett  whirled  aside  a 
pork  barrel  and  lifted  a  trapdoor  tiiat 
seemed  unbroken  floor. 

"Down  with  you,"  advised  Hatchett, 
then  dropped  the  door,  whirled  the  bar- 
rel back  to  its  corner,  and  the  two 
passed  on  to  another  part  of  the  house. 
As  they  disappeared  Karsten  crossed 
the  porch  with  the  woman  at  his  heels. 

"Where've  they  taken  him?"  he  de- 
manded of  her.  "I  had  something  moro 
to  say.   I  want  to  sec  him." 

"Cool  off  and  be  quiet,  you  black- 


By  Mason  Ray 
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tempered  idiot,"  panted  Salome  Russel, 
whose  house  had  been  discredited.  She 
struck  a  match  and  lighted  a  small 
lamp  that  occupied  a  shelf.  "You  see 
there's  no  one  here,"  she  proved  to 
him.  "And  no  more  rough-house  busi- 
ness," she  warned.  "If  you  want  the 
girl,  take  her.  I  shan't  hinder.  But 
you're  not  going  to  break  up  my  party, 
Dan  Karsten." 

Even  in  the  pale  glow  of  the  hand 
lamp  the  woman  was 'strikingly  hand- 
some. Glove-fitting  cloth  of  gold 
sheathed  her  voluptuous  form,  while 
the  low-cut  corsage  and  short  sleeves 
billowed  in  jetted  lace.  Great  pools  of 
eyes  intently  regarded  her  critic  and 
questioned  his  intentions.  Her  fea- 
tures were  large,  but,  aided  by  cosmet- 


W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 

try  youngsters."  He  regarded  her 
from  unwavering  gray  'eyes  that 
seemed  to  lay  bare  her  very  soul.  "I 
know  that  you're  a  very  bad  woman, 
Mrs.  Russel,"  he  finally  commented. 
"And  we  both  know  this  residence  of 
yours  is  a  vestibule  to  the  bottomless 
pit.  Keep  our  young  people  out  of  it, 
or  I'll  raid  it.    Good  night." 

As  he  flung  out  of  the  storeroom 
peal  after  peal  of  throaty  laughter  fol- 
lowed him.  It v jeered  and  dared  and 
defied.  Particularly  it  answered  his 
significant  emphasis  on  the  word 
"Mrs."  He  wanted  her  to  note  that  he 
considered  the  title  something  she  as- 
sumed for  ornament,  precisely  as  she 
added  false  tresses  to  her  head.  Why 
she  insisted  upon  Ailing  her  den  of  In- 


'Don't  You  Dare  to  Break  Up  My  Party!" 


ics,  were  beautiful.  Features  and  gar- 
ments and  pose  seemed  those  of  an 
aging  favorite  on  the  stage.  As  they 
fared  each  other  her  indignation  van- 
ished and  a  winning  smile  curved  her 
too-red  lips. 

"Don't  you  dare  to  break  up  my 
party!"  she  half  menaced,  half  en- 
treated. 

Instead  of  answering,  Dan  curiously 
examined  the  room.  Where  was  the 
man  he  wished  to  see?  One  door  led 
to  the  dancers,  but  he  had  made  cer- 
tain Doud  would  henceforth  absent 
himself  from  their  number.  He  had 
lured  him  to  the  open  for  needed  in- 
struction regarding  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  a  lady.  Hut  before  ho  finished 
with  hirn  the  man  vanished.  He  turned 
to  Salome. 

"I'll  do  worse  than  that,"  he  told 
her.  "I'll  prevent  you  from  ever  giv- 
ing another  dance  as  bait  to  our  coun- 


famy  with  decent  people  amazed  him. 
Always  she  struggled  for  social  su- 
premacy. And  in  the  country!  Then 
he  dismissed  her  from  his  mind. 

"They  took  that  dude  to  some  ladies' 
dressing-room  for  repairs,"  he  ironic- 
ally decided,  and  was  instantly  con- 
cerned about  his  own  appearance. 
"Look  like  I'd  been  thru  a  corn  shred- 
der," he  appraised.  "Bet  my  face  is  a 
sight." 

He  sought  a  horsetrough  and 
pumped  it  full  of  ice-cold  water,  then 
plunged  his  brown  head  into  its  frigid 
depths  until  it  reached  his  ears. 
"That's  high-water  mark,"  he  decid- 
ed, but  threw  handfuls  of  the  freezing 
liquid  over  his  neck  and  lifted  it  to 
his  flushed  face.  When  he  finished  his 
recent  temper  had  departed  and  his 
features  rivaled,  the  belated  moon. 

"Now  for  the  lady,"  he  mused. 

After  damaging  Miss  Lute  Garde- 


ner's rightful  escort  beyond  possibility 
of  reappearance,  it  was  up  to  him  to 
somehow  explain  and  see  her  home. 
The  daughter  of  his  neighbor  should 
not  remain  in  that  polluted  place  an- 
other hour.  But  how  to  accomplish 
this!  He  studied  the  matter  from 
every  angle.  The  process  of  abstract- 
ing an  unwilling  girl  from  a  dance 
looked  to  him  like  the  hard  problems 
in  the  back  of  his  old  arithmetic.  Final- 
ly he  concluded  to  approach  her  and 
say: 

"Sorry,  Lute,  but  your  father's  sud- 
denly took  to  his  bed.  I'm  here  to 
fetch  you  home."  It  would  be  truth. 
If  she  balked  at  that  he'd  make  it 
stronger.  The  half-lie  sounded  plausi- 
ble until  he  thought  ofvDoud.  Lute 
would  ask  .for  the  man  who  brought 
her  there  and  he'd  be  forced  to  explain 
that  Mr.  Matthew  Doud  was  likewise 
"ailing." 

The  two  sick  items  sounded  like  lo- 
cals in  the  newspaper,  but  his  labor- 
ing wits  supplied  nothing  better;  so 
he  strode  around  to  the  front  door  and 
edged  his  way  among  loiterers  in  a 
small  hall  to  the  interior  scene  of 
gayety.  Everywhere  was  rich  furnish- 
ing, while  the  place  glowed  with  acety- 
lene lights  that  filtered  thru  frosted 
shades.  Barbaric  sunset  tints  lent  the 
rooms  Oriental  richness.  From  the 
large  dining-room  plush  rugs  had  been 
lifted,  and  here  two  score  of  dancers 
moved  to  the  sound  of  a  violin  accom- 
panied by  a  piano.  With  beating  foot 
Hod  McKee  ecstatically  fiddled  and 
cared  not  what  sort  of  people  em- 
ployed his  service,  while  Huck  Kean, 
a  young  giant,  shouted  the  calls.  Soon 
a  flying  rush  of  feet  flattened  Dan 
against  the  wall.  Among  the  dancers 
was  a  tall,  languidly  graceful  girl  with 
ink-black  hair  and  languishing  eyes 
who  nodded  Dan  a  greeting. 

"That  Viv  Gleeson  makes  me  listen 
for  rattlers,"  he  mused.  "Regular 
snake." 

Then  his  steady  gaze  fastened  on 
the  one  he  sought — a  slender  girl 
garbed  in  a  somewhat  daring  garb  of 
cardinal  and  white,  who  moved  with 
the  lightness  of  thistle  down  and 
glowed  with  vivid  happiness.  Her 
finely  molded  features  indicated  a 
strong  character  laced  with  idealism. 
Exquisite  lips  seemed  ready  for  gay 
laughter  or  firm  denial.  Dark  hair 
broke  into  rebellious  wisps  about  a 
wide  forehead,  and  heavy-lashed, 
pansy-blue  eyes  lighted  with  recogni- 
tion as  she  neared  the  young  neighbor 
who  was  like  one  of  her  own  brothers. 
She  waved  a  slender  hand  at  him  in 
lieu  of  words. 

"Lute,"  said  he,  detaining  her,  "your 
father's  laid  up.  I'm  here  to  fetch  you 
home."  His  level,  unfaltering  glance 
carried  conviction. 

"That's  funny,"  observed  Lute,  with 
no  reference  to  humor.  "He  was  well 
when  I  left.    What's  the  matter?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  Dan's  veracious 
statement;  then  Lute  was  carried  by 
in  the  dance,  but  she  presently  re- 
turned. 

"I'm  here  with  Mr.  Doud,"  she  in- 
formed him,  "so  I  won't  trouble  you. 
He'll  see  me  home  at  once." 

"But,"  said  Dan,  gulping  up  his  sec- 
ond half-truth,  "Doud's  all  in.  He's 
in  a  bad  shape.  Ain't  able  to  drive." 

"That's  funny,"  again  remarked 
Lute,  with  a  puzzled  glance  at  the 
bearer  of  ill  tidings.  "He  appeared 
to  feel  fine  when  we  came." 

"He  don't  now,"  asserted  Dan,  then 
added:  "I'll  be  at  the  door  in  five  min- 
utes.   Get  ready." 

At  the  door  he  encountered  Salome 
Russel. 

"I'm  onto  your  game,"  said  she, 
placing  a  heavily  ringed  hand  on  his 
arm.  "I've  guessed  whose  horse  and  rig 
you'll  drive."  Her  midnight  eyes 
gleamed  with  wicked  glee.  "It's  a 
good  one  on  Matt,"  said  she,  "but 
he'll  get  even  'and  go  you  one  better." 
Then  her  fat  hand  shoved  him  forth 
into  the  night,  but  the  touch  was  in- 
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tended  to  placate.  Despite  the  barn- 
side  fight  Dan  was  a  town  constable, 
and  constables  were  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

Within  the  time  specified  Karsten 
banded  Lute  to  a  seat  in  the  low 
plush-lined  cutter  and  covered  her 
with  the  robe.  Then  they  were  off 
over  screeching  snow  under  a  now 
luminous  moon. 

'"That  beast  looks  precisely  like  Mr. 
Doud's  horse,"  observed  Lute,  after 
some  minutes  of  quiet  scrutiny. 

"Shouldn't  wonder  if  it  does,"  ad- 
mitted Dan. 

He  wasn't  accountable  if  the  animal 
appeared  as  it  had  two  hours  before. 
Since  Doud's  horse,  unlike  the  master, 
was  not  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  it 
was  patently  impossible  for  it  to 
change  coats. 

"Why  didn't  you  drive  Dad's  horse 
instead  of  hiring?"  she  persisted. 

"It  was  a  'phone  message,"  blun- 
dered her  neighbor.  "I  was  in  Stokee's 
saloon." 

"Oh,"  said  Lute  and  froze. 

She  had  no  love  for  the  place  men- 
tioned. In  her  mind  it  was  a  wet  in- 
stead of  a  burning  inferno.  And  its 
liquid  flames"  were  consuming  her 
eldest  brother.  She  hated  it.  She 
pondered  this  until  they  reached  Red- 
bird  village,  where  lights  winked 
among  trees,  until  they  came  to  the 
silvery  windings  of  a  river.  Here  they 
turned  south  into  a  marsh  road  where 
tamaracks,  balsams  and  cedar  became 
a  moon-lighted  fairyland  which  lasted 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  up-climbing  dug- 
way.  At  the  top  was  an  oddly  placed 
farm.  It  occupied  a  huge  terrace  that 
overlooked  an  inland  lake,  but  at  its 
rear  another  hill  rose  to  the  distant 
sky-line.  It  was  owned  by  a  man 
named  Jet  McGlory,  and  its  narrow 
length  was  bisected  by  a  highway  into 
which  Dan  guided  Doud's  high-step- 
ping, sleek  driving  horse. 

"Sure  you  don't  know  what  ails  fa- 
ther?" Lute  inquired  for  the  third  time. 

"Ain't  got  the  least  idea,"  declared 
her  truthful  companion.- 

"Dr.  Coverick  there?" 

"They  didn't  say." 

"Who  'phoned?    Was  it  Dave?" 

"I  didn't  notice,"  blurted  Dan.  The 
insistent  questions  were  getting  him 
"all  balled  up."  He  took  refuge  in  a 
bit  of  news. 

"Pickle  agents  are  'round  asking 
folks  to  plant  cucumbers  next  spring 
for  a  salting  station,"  he  informed  her. 
"They  want  every  farmer  to  grow  an 
acre  o'  pickles,  and  I  hear  most  every- 
body's hunting  seed.  Your  brothers 
favdr  planting  a  big  patch,  and  Jet  Mc- 
Glory reckons  he'll  double  that,  what- 
ever it  is.    Jet's  a  booster." 

Jet  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  was 
lazy  with  the  hopeless  inertia  of  an  in- 
termittent toper,  so  Dan's  remark  was 
a  local  joke;  but  Lute  was  not  listen- 
ing. It  was  not  necessary  to  keep  up 
a  conversation  with  one  who  seemed 
like  a  member  of  her  family,  one  who 
had  assisted  her  brother  years  before 
at  drawing  her  to  school  on  a  hand- 
sled.  He  was  part  of  her  environ- 
ment, like  the  hills,  and  no  more  no- 
ticeable. So  she  pursued  her  unspoken 
thoughts  as  they  ascended  the  second 
hill  back  of  Jet's  farm,  and  presently 
arrived  at  the  crest  where  level  land 
rolled  back  to  the  distant  forest  and 
tli<:  yet  unfrozen  lake  glistened  far  be- 
low them. 

"How's  school  coming?"  asked  Dan, 
changing  the  topic.  During  three 
years  Lute  had  been  teaching  district 
schools,  and  was  now  employed  in  the 
village  school  at  Redbird— a  trium- 
phant promotion. 

"Good  and  bad,"  answered  Lute. 
"The  little  ones  are  all  right,  but  some 
of  the  big  ones  need  thrashing — or  a 
term  in  Redbird  jail." 

"Boys?"  asked  Dan. 

"No;  girls,"  Lute  told  him,  with  bit- 
ter emphasis.    "They're  the  limit." 

Dan  guessed  the  chief  culprit.  "I 
saw  Viv  dancing  at  Russel's,"  said  he. 
"She  was  all  tricked  out  like  a  Piute 
squaw,  and  twined  herself  around 
Tom  Cripps  like  a  python." 

They  had  driven  along  the  hillcrest 
highway  to  Lute's  home,  where,  the 
world  seemed  to  unroll  eastward  over 
the  inland  lake  to  Lake  Michigan  itself 
and  dim  islands;  but  Lute's  Intense 
gaze  wag  turned  toward  the  big  farm- 


house  set   amid    leafless  shrubbery. 

"There's  no  light,"  said  she,  relieved. 
"Dad  must  be  better." 

"Maybe,"  admitted  Dan,  but  waited 
for  no  sick  report.  "Good  night,"  said 
he,  and  dashed  back  along  the  ridge 
road  and  disappeared  down  the  hill. 
Without  a  glance  after  her  escort,  Lute 
sped  along  the  hard-beaten  path  to  the 
porch,  and  entered  a  room  cozily  warm 
from  a  chunk  fire  that  glowed  in  the 
big  heater. 

"That  you,  daughter?"  queried  her 
father's  sleepy  voice  from  her  parents' 
bedroom.    "You're  back  early." 

"Yes,  I'm  back,"  said  she.  The 
healthy  accent  of  his  voice  aroused  her 
suspicion.  It  lacked  the  querulous 
note  she  expected.  "How  are  you, 
Pops?"  she  inquired,  then  intently  list- 
ened for  his  reply. 

"Stomach's  dumnied  sour,"  he  grum- 
bled. "Serves  me  right.  I  et  some  of 
the  candy  Doud  giv  y',  an'  I'm  all 
riled  up." 

"Had  the  doctor?"  she  asked. 

"Doctor?  Naw!  What  for  'u'd  I 
have  a  dummed  doctor?    I  ain't  sick." 

"Not  sick!"  Thoughtfully,  very 
thoughtfully  Lute  lighted  her  lamp 
and  ascended  stairs  that  led  from  the 
dining-room.  In  the  upper  hall  she 
tiptoed  past  her  brothers'  closed  doors 
and  entered  her  own  blue-draped 
apartment.  It  was  warmed  by  a  reg- 
ister communicating  with  the  sitting- 
room  below,  so  she  divested  herself  of 
wraps  and  sat  down  before  her  dress- 
ing-table to  think. 

"Why  in  Heaven's  name,"  she  de- 
manded of  her  handsome  image  in  the 
mirror,  "did  Dan  Karsten  perjure  him- 
self? Why  did  he — and  how  manage — ■ 
to  set  Doud  aside?"  Not  because  of 
jealousy.  Of  that  she  was  certain. 
Jealousy  means  unrequited  love,  and 
she  would  quite  as  soon  suspect  her 
brother  Dave  of  harboring  such  a  sen- 
timent. After  a  long  time  she  arrived 
at  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 

"Matthew  Doud  must  have  been 
drunk,"  she  decided,  and  her  mirrored 
eyes  blazed  back  at  her  while  her  pret- 
ty face  crimsoned.  If  that  explained 
Dan's  interference  she  was  grateful. 
There  would  be  village  talk,  but  she'd 
have  the  best  of  it,  thanks  to  Dan's 
adroitness.    As  for  Doud  

"Drinking  to  excess,"  she  murmured 
angrily.  "Making  me  a  byword!  I 
hate  him!  Never  again  will  I  speak  to 
him.    The  cad!" 

CHAPTER  II 

NEXT  morning  when  Lute  Garde- 
ner slipped  into  a  lilac-flowered 
kimono  and  descended  to  the  dining- 
room,  each  of  the  seven  chairs  about 
the  table  was  occupied  except  her  own 
and  one  other.  Her  mother,  a  gentle, 
alert,  dark-eyed  woman  with  Lute's 
semi-Roman-shaped  nose  and  dainty 
appearance,  sat  at  the  head  with  a 
tray  of  unfilled  cups  before  her.  At 
her  left  sat  Dave,  Lute's  junior,  who 
was  sedate  and  droll  and  observant; 
and  beside  him  was  yellow-haired, 
blue-eyed  Nelson,  who  suffered  agonies 
at  his  nickname  of  Nell,  but  retaliated 
by  unexpected  flings  of  sarcasm.  At 
the  mother's  right  was  small  Charles, 
miscalled  Chink,  while,  facing  her,  sat 
her  husband,  whose  blue  eyes  and 
manner  were  exceedingly  mild  altho 
his  tongue  complained. 

"The  dummed  weather's  'nough  to 
craze  a  sane  man,"  he  grumbled,  as  he 
eyed  signs  of  a  thaw  thru  the  window. 
"Never  knows  its  mind,  b'  gum,"  said 
he  as  he  poured  maple  sirup  on  his 
pancakes.  His  iron-gray  chin  whis- 
kers and  bald  crown  gave  him  an  air 
of  dignity.  "Snowed  like  all-possessed 
till  I'm  ready  to  haul  logs.  Stopped 
m'  fall  plowing  I  depended  on  to  kill 
cutworms,  an*  here  'tis  thawing  off." 

"Let  it  thaw,"  counseled  Dave.  "If 
it  thaws  enough  I'll  turn  that  old  clov- 
er sod  ready  for  the  new  cherry  orch- 
ard; and  if  it  don't  I'll  spray  the  apple 
trees,  so  we're  all  right,  anyway." 

As  Lute  pulled  back  her  chair  she 
watched  her  brothers'  inscrutable 
faces  for  signs  of  knowledge  about  her 
early  arrival.  She  hoped  they  had 
missed  the  embarrassing  facts,  but  it 
was,  after  all,  her  mother  who  asked 
the  dreaded  question. 

"What    made  you    come  back  so 
early?"  she  probed. 
"It  was  a  dull  affair,"  parried  Lute. 


"Besides  I  seem  getting  danced  out." 

At  this  amazing  statement  Nelson 
paused  in  the  act  of  devouring  pan- 
cakes, and  a  thick  layer  of  incredulity 
overspread  his  freckled  countenance. 
He  knew  his  only  sister  would  rather 
dance  than  eat.  He'd  heard  her  say  so, 
and  his  comment  was  now  an  express- 
ive grunt. 

"Saturday  night  dances  keep  on  into 
Sunday  by  the  clock,"  she  hastened  to 
amend.    "It  isn't  right." 

At  this  Nelson's  unbelief  took  the 
form  of  an  offensive  snort.  Never  be- 
fore had  his  sister  objected  to  the  sixth 
night  which  permitted  hard-working 
lumberjacks  a  chance  to  participate  in 
festivities.  Dave  likewise  attributed 
Lute's  remark  to  other  motives  than 
piety,  and  marveled  at  her'flushed  face. 
To  hide  her  rising  color  his  sister  got 
up  and  removed  the  extra  chair  and 
plate. 

"There's  no  use  keeping  Dolph's 
plate  on  the  table,  Mommie,"  she  told 
her  mother.  "Needn't  set  a  place  for 
him  until  he  comes." 

Mrs.  Gardener's  gentle  face  clouded 
as  she  helped  Chink  to  the  sirup,  but 
she  made  no  comment.  Whatever  trou- 
bled her  only  deepened  her  silence  and 
steadied  her  movements.  But  after 
the  Sunday  morning  breakfast  ended 
mother  and  daughter  talked  without 
restraint.  » 

"Mamma,"  questioned  Lute,  "did 
Dan  call  here  last  evening?" 

"No,"  said  her  mother.  "Why?" 

"Because  he  told  me  at  the  dance 
that  father  was  ill  and  you'd  sent  him 
to  bring  me  home.  That's  why  I  came 
early." 

"With  Mr.  Doud?" 

"No;  that's  the  amazing  part,"  Lute 
explained.  "Dan  told  me  Mr.  Doud 
was — was  disabled.  So  I  came  home 
with  Dan  in  a  hi*ed  rig." 

At  this  astounding  revelation  her 
mother  stood,  dish-towel  in  hand,  star- 
ing. 

"I've  never  thought  of  Dan  as  a 
ladies'  man,"  she  finally  commented, 
"but  it  looks  as  if  he  had  spirited  you 
away  from  a  rival." 

"Impossible,"  rejected  Lute.  "That 
would  be  an  infamous  trick." 

"It  has  the  appearance,"  insisted  her 
mother,  "of  a  country  lad's  jealousy." 

"He  wouldn't  dare!"  cried  Lute.  "I'd 
be  furious!  As  it  is,  he's  made  me 
look  the  fool,  a  commodity  to  be  trun- 
dled about.  If  the  boys  get  hold  of  the 
facts  I'll  never  hear  the  last  of  it." 
Another  vista  of  horror  unfolded. 
"Mommie,"  she  cried,  "if  my  pupils 
hear  of  it  I'll  die." 

"It's  nothing  to  your  discredit,"  re- 
minded her  mother.  "At  worst  it's 
only  a  lad's  escapade." 

"Escapade,"  groaned  Lute,  and  was 
silent  while  Mrs.  Gardener  turned  her 
thoughts  to  the  vacant  chair.  Finally 
she  voiced  the  anxiety  that  troubled 
her. 

"Did  you  see  or  hear  anything  of 
Dolph?"  she  questioned.  . 

"Yes,"  Lute  told  her  swiftly  as  a  sur- 
geon amputates.  "He's  at  Dirk 
Stokee's  saloon." 

"My  God!"  moaned  Dolph's  mother, 
"what's  the  meaning  of  that?" 

"Don't  worry,"  Lute  insisted.  "He's 
old  enough  to  look  out  for  himself. 
After  he's  disgusted  with  Stokee's  poi- 
son he'll  come  for  the  blessed  antidote, 
which  is  you,  Mommie.   So  don't  fret." 

She  was  sweeping  the  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  worn  kitchen  floor  when 
her  father  came  in  from  the  barn  and 
looked  on  the  window-sill  for  his  pipe. 

"  'Taint  there,"  he  announced.  "Put 
m'  pipe  on  that  window-sill  'fore  I 
went  out,  an'  somebody's  moved  it." 

"Sure  it  ain't  about  you?"  inquired 
his  wife. 

"D'  you  see  it?"  he  demanded. 

"No,  but  I  smell  it,"  said  she,  and 
plunged  her  hand  into  the  depths  of 
his  rear  pocket.  When  it  emerged  her 
fingers  held  the  missing  pipe  and  a 
smoldering  handkorclfief. 

"Well,  b  gum!"  he  ejaculated,  star- 
ing at  his  near-conflagration,  "who'd 
a-looked  for  the  dum  thing  in  m' 
clothes  and  afire!"  He  rapped  out  the 
ashes  and  lit  a  match.  As  the  pipe 
was  empty  he  was  forced  to  fill  it  with 
one  hand  while  the  match  blazed  in  the 
other. 

"After  dinner  I'll  hitch  up  and  take 
you  back  to  school,"  he  told  Lute, 


when  tobacco  had  soothed  his  nerves. 

"All  right,  Dad,"  acquiesced  his 
daughter,  who  knew  her  doting  parent 
wanted  her  to  himself  for  the  usual 
trip  to  Redbird.  Again  her  sweeping 
was  interrupted  by  her  brothers,  who 
came  from  the  barn  laden  with  ropes 
of  husk-braided  seed  corn.  Nelson  be- 
longed to  a  Corn  Club  and  planned  on 
raising  a  record-breaking  half-acre 
crop.  With  the  gloating  eye  of  a  miser 
he  seated  himself  to  scan  each  seed  ear 
eagerly  and  judge  what  kernels  he'd 
select  for  the  venture. 

"Up  north  here  ain't  no  Jerry  Moore 
proposition,"  stated  Nelson,  "but  I  bet 
the  middle  corn  on  them  ears  '11  go  a 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre!" 

"So  will  the  dirt  you're  scattering 
on  the  floor,"  said  his  sister,  and  drove 
the  trio  into  the  big  front  room,  where 
she  presently  joined  them  and  began 
to  play  a  spirited  march  on  the  cot- 
tage organ.  After  that  she  swept  into 
rollicking  songs,  which  the  boys  ac- 
companied with  clapping  hands  and 
improvised  words.  Her  next  selection 
was  classical  in  theme  and  roused  a 
storm  of  protest. 

"That  ain't  no  more  musical  'en  cat- 
squalling,"  observed  her  father.  "Sing 
'Annie  Laurie.'  " 

Lute  complied  in  a  clear,  sweet  so- 
prano, and  her  mother  deserted  the 
kitchen,  whence  came  an  appetizing 
odor  of  roasting  sparerib,  to  sing  alto, 
while  Dave  and  Nelson  supplied  bass. 
It  was  one  of  the  Gardeners'  very  cred- 
itable quartet  efforts,  but  at  its  close 
mother  and  daughter  returned  to  table 
setting  and  dinner  getting.  By  1 
o'clock  the  family  sat  about  the  abun- 
dantly supplied  table,  when  a  timid, 
hesitating  knock  sounded  on  the  rear 
kitchen  door. 

"That's  Owen  Cutler,"  guessed  Dave. 
He  rose  and  hastened  to  pull  wide  the 
door. 

"Hello,  Cutler,"  he  greeted  the  ar- 
rival and  ushered  in  a  bashful  youth 
whose  extremities  seemed  paralyzed 
with  excess  modesty,  while  his  flicker- 
ing gaze  avoided  every  eye. 

"Set  up,  Owen,"  invited  Abe.  "Just 
in  time!" 

"No,  thanks,"  mumbled  the  caller.  "I 
just  et." 

"Better  stoke  in  some  grub,  any- 
how," urged  Abe.  "An  ounce  of 
pre  " 

Abe's  intended  quotation  was  sud- 
denly cut  short  by  a  frightful  noise  at 
the  back  door.  Instantly  Owen  forgot 
his  temerity  and  rushed  to  the  shed 
where  two  dogs  fought  with  such  fury 
that  tan  and  black  mingled  like  tints 
in  a  kaleidoscope. 

"Trump!"  shouted  Nelson  at  Owen's 
heels,  "quit  that!" 

At  the  word  he  grabbed  a  ginger- 
colored  terrier  and  tossed  him  in  a 
snowbank.  But  Trump,  an  animated 
bunch  of  oakum  with  bead  eyes,  darted 
back  at  Owen's  black  mongrel,  and  the 
combined  yelps  seemed  the  outpour- 
ings of  one  enraged  animal. 

"Snatch  Trump  again,"  directed 
Owen,  "and  I'll  grab  Nig!" 

This  was  accomplished  with  Dave's 
assistance.  And  Trump  became  a 
prisoner  in  the  shed  while  Nig  sniffed 
defiance  thru  divers  cracks.  The  in- 
cident had  banished  Owen's  habitual 
shyness.  He  promptly  accepted  Abe's 
third  invitation  to  "set  up,"  and  ate 
like  one  who  has  long  fasted.  At  the 
third  helping  his  loosened  tongue  sup- 
plied a  bit  of  startling  news. 

"There's  to  be  a  big  trial  at  Redbird 
next  Friday,"  said  he.  "Mr.  Doud's 
sued  Dan  Karsten  for  'sault  and  bat- 
tery." 

CHAPTER  III 

AS  OWEN  CUTLER  announced  the 
Doud  and  Karsten  trial,  Lute  met 
Dave's  inquiring  gaze,  and  her  face 
flamed.  Dave  was  Dan's  other  self,  his 
champion  and  devout  admirer.  His 
mind  had  leaped  to  the  belief  that  Lute 
was  in  some  way  accountable  for  Dan's 
disgrace,  and  the  silent  arraignment 
struck  deep.  Nothing  but  Chink's  puz- 
zled comment  saved  ,  her  the  folly  of  a 
sharp  retort. 

"Battery!"  marveled  Chink.  "That's 
what  ma  puts  on  the  griddle.  It's  stuff 
for  slapjacks." 

"You're   right,   sonny,"   agreed  his 
father.      "It's    slapjacks — just  plain, 
Continued  on  I'age  504 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7819— Ladies'  Shirtwaist— Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Comfort  every  minute  and 
daintiness  all  the  time  are  ex- 
pressed in  this  waist,  with  a 
shoulder  yoke  to  which  the  fronts 
are  gathered.  The  open  neck  is 
becoming  and  the  front  closing  is 
convenient.  The  collar  and  cuffs 
in  light  tone  temper  the  plainness 
of  the  model. 

7627— Child's     Dress— Cut  in 

sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  This  lit- 
tle frock  has  a  deep  shoulder  yoke 
in  front  and  a  plain  back.  The 
lower  part  of  the  front  is  plain 
and  there  is  a  band  closing.  The 
high  neck  is  finished  with  a  small 
collar  and  a  cuff  edges  the  sleeves 
whether  long  or  short.  The  skirt 
is  made  with  a  panel  front  and  is 
side  plaited  all  around. 

7838— Ladies'  Shirtwaist— Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Words  are  not  necessary  for 
you  to  consider  the  excellent  fea- 
tures of  this  waist  in  the  popular 
polka  dot  material,  with  its  dou- 
ble cape  collar  in  plain  material 
and  scalloped  edge.  The  shoulder 
fronts  are  gathered  to  give  bal- 
ance to  the  garment. 

7293— Child's  Rompers— Cut  in 

sizes  1,  2  and  3  years.  This  novel 
design  has  the  inseam  of  the  leg 
buttoned  together  so  that  there  is 
no  need  of  any  opening  across  the 
waistline  at  the  back.  Each  half 
of  body  and  trousers  is  cut  in  one 
piece,  joined  at  the  shoulders  and 
underarm  and  the  closing  is  in 
the  back. 

7830 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  This  an- 
swers the  question  how  to  make 
a  trim,  smart  little  dress  on  sim- 
ple lines,  but  with  the  "something 
catchy"  to  its  style.  Notice  the 
closing  outline  and  that  the 
shoulders  are  shaped  with  a  tuck 
in  each  front,  turned  toward  the 
armhole.    The  skirt  is  plaited. 

7799 — Ladies'    Apron — Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
So  dainty  that  it  looks  like  a  dress 
and  may  be  worn  instead  of  one. 
Contrasting  goods  for  the  collar, 
revers  and  pocket-laps  brighten 
up  and,  of  course,  give  style  to 
the  garment,  which  may  have  its 
closing  at  the  right  or  left  side  of 
the  front. 

7833 — Ladies'  Skirt — Cut  in  sizes 
24  to  30  inches  waist  measure.  A 
tasteful  model  in  four  gores  with 
its  closing  at  the  left  side  of  the 
front.  Introducing  a  plaited  sec- 
tion at  each  side  of  the  front  and 
back,  below  the  hips,  gives  a 
panel  front,  and  a  yoke  is  sug- 
gested by  the  button  trimming  as 
pictured. 

7810— Ladies'  House  Dress— Cut 

in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. There's  nothing  to  it — in  the 
making— but  study  the  grace  and 
charm  expressed  by  so  simple  a 
style.  There  is  a  tuck  in  each 
shoulder  edge  of  the  waist,  with 
its  closing  a  bit  to  one  side.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores. 

Altlio  we  like  surprises  and  are 
stimulated  by  them,  we  are  not 
yet  ready  to  favor  anything  that 
is  the  least  bit  elaborate;  we  have 
learned  that  comfort  and  style 
need  not  be  divided,  and  after 
many  months  of  "simple  styles," 
we  know  that  by  carefully  weav- 
ing the  details,  there  Is  harmony 
given  the  whole  effect  and  the 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  anyone  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  '.  

P.  O.  Box  


R.  F.  D. 
Town. . . 


State. 


most  practical  styles  are  made 
tempting  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Shirtwaists  are  always  depend- 
able, but  in  summer  we  want  to 
say  even  more  than  that  of  them. 
Not  many  women  try  to  do  witli 
fewer  than  a  half  dozen — it  is 
wiser  indeed  to  have  one's  supply 
number  one  dozen.  Collar  and 
cuff  sets  of  organdie  and  batiste 
are  now  very  popular  and  when 
finished  with  hemstitching,  trans- 
form the  plainest  blouse  into  one 
of  decided  attractiveness.  The 
low  collar  and  open  neck  speak 
style  and  comfort. 

In  the  larger  number  of  models 
the  figure  underneath  a  waist 
shapes  it,  but  sometimes  we  make 
a  yoke  so  that  when  a  waist  is 
very  plain  and  cut  very  full,  the 
figure  may  not  lose  its  line.  The 
cape  collar  won  laurels  enough 
to  last  for  quite  a  while,  but  for 
a  change  we  may  have  an  upper 
and  lower  section  to  the  collar 
and  scallop  the  edges.  The  wom- 
an who  has  not  had  the  courage 
to  make  her  own  waists  or  dress- 
es should  begin  with  the  pattern 
of  a  simple  blouse,  like  either  of 
the  two  shown — the  experience 
will  give  courage  because  the  pat- 
tern guides  very  clearly. 

A  smart  little  dress  with  "some- 
thing catchy"  in  its  style  may  be 
made  like  No.  7830  for  a  growing 
girl.  It  has  a  long  waistbody 
gathered  to  a  plaited  skirt — the 
plaits  arranged  to  give  panel 
front.  A  tie  and  fancy  buttons 
for  the  diagonal  closing  give  more 
novelty  than  you  would  think, 
without  seeing  the  picture. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dress  making  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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Needlework  Department 

Lace  Edged  Centerpiece 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


Bluebird  Embroidery  Designs. 

Laundry  Bag.  No.  5034;  Pillow  Top. 
No.  5035;  Centerpiece,  No.  5036;  Scarf, 
No.  5037;  Fudge  Apron,  No.  5038. 

Bluebird  subjects  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  set  flowers,  fruits  and  con- 
ventional designs,  which  have  been 
used  in  the  past  few  seasons.  They  are 
taking  precedence  over  all  other  de- 
signs for  their  popularity.  Every  one 
of  the  articles  shown  above,  even  to 
the  Fudge  Apron,  showing  the  two 
birds,  is  tinted  in  artistic  and  beautiful 
shades  of  blue  and  the  lines  to  be 
worked  are  in  black. 

The  Laundry  Bag  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  17x25  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  six  skeins  of  col- 
ored floss  for  working.  Will  be  sent 
for  $2  in  subscriptions,  new  or  renew- 
al, to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Pillow  Top  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  17x21  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  a  back  and  six 
skeins  of  floss  for  working.  Will  be 
sent  for  $1.50  in  subscriptions,  new  or 
renewal,  to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Centerpiece  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  25x25  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  six  skeins  of  floss 
for  working.  Will  be  sent  for  $1.50  in 
subscriptions,  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness, new  or  renewal. 

The  Scarf  Design  is  tinted  on  oat- 
meal cloth — size  17x50  inches.  Included 
with  each  are  six  skeins  of  floss  for 
working.  The  scarf  will  be  forwarded 
'o  any  one  sending  $2  in  subscriptions 
to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Fudge  Apron  Design  is  tinted  on 
white  art  cloth.  Regular  three-quarter 
length  slipover  style.  Included  with 
each  are  four  skeins  of  floss  for  work- 
ing. The  apron  will  be  sent  without 
cost  for  a  year's  subscription,  new  or 
renewal,  at  $1.00  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness. 


THE  practical  housewife  will  en- 
joy and  appreciate  a  gift  of  this 
dainty  and  ornamental  piece  of  linen. 
Those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  mak- 
ing of  our  remembrances  for  many 
occasions  will  find  this  an  econom- 
ical gift  and  one  sure  to  please.  Be- 
sides, it  affords  one  a  pleasant  pas- 
time. If  one  has  many  pieces  of 
linen,  and  most  needleworkers  have, 
they  will  help  out  toward  making  an 
entire  set  of  different  sized  doilies 
and  centerpiece  to  match.  Or  one 
can  make  several  pieces  of  various 
sizes  and  have  them  ready,  when  an 


forms  a  substantial  edge  over  which 
to  crochet  and  is  much  flatter  and 
neater  than  a  hem.  Having  the  ma- 
chine gauged  medium  long  and  loose, 
is  to  prevent  the  linen  from  cupping. 

Fasten  the  thread  into  the  linen. 

First  Row — Make  si  cr  close  to- 
gether over  the  machine  stitching 
into  the  linen  for  this  row. 

Second  Row — Six  ch  sts,  *  skip  2 
sts,  1  do  cr,  3  ch  sts,  repeat  *  for 
this  row. 

Third  Row—*  3  ch  sts,  **  3  do  cr 
over  1st  sp,  3  ch  sts,  skip  1  sp,  re- 
peat **  until  you  have  3  gr,  3  ch  sts, 
skip  1  sp,  1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  1  do  cr 


No.  3fi6 — Centerpiece — Stamped  and 
tinted  on  a  serviceable  grade  of  tan 
ticking,  measures  21x21  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Included  with  each  are  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.   45  cents  each. 


unexpected  occasion  demands  giving 
or  using. 

The  size  of  the  thread  used  de- 
pends on  the  grade  of  linen  for  the 
center.  For  the  average  weight 
linen  for  table  use  No.  30  to  No.  50 
mercerized  crochet  cotton  are  the 
best.  For  small  doilies  of  exception- 
ally fine  grade  No.  70  makes  the  cor- 
rect size.  For  an  extra  large  cloth 
of  heavy  grade  linen  No.  20  will  cor- 
respond best  in  weight  and  size  of 
lace. 

Mark  your  linen  round,  the  size 
required.  Make  a  rather  long  and 
loose  stitch  on  your  machine  and 
sew  once  around  on  the  mark,  then 
cut  close  to  this  stitching.  This 


into  the  same  sp,  repeat  *  for  this 
row. 

Fourth  Row— Two  si  sts,  *  3  ch 
sts,  3  do  cr  over  1st  sp,  3  eh 
sts,  skip  1  sp,  3  do  cr  over  next  sp, 
3  ch  sts,  skip  1  sp,  **  1  tr  cr,  1  ch  st. 
repeat  **  until  you  have  9  tr  cr  all 
over  the  2  ch  sts  of  previous  row, 
skip  1  sp,  repeat  *  for  this  row. 

Fifth  Row— Two  si  sts,  *  3  do  cr 
over  1st  sp,  3  ch  sts,  **  1  tr  cr  over 
ch  st  of  previous  row,  2  ch  sts,  re- 
peat **  until  you  have  8  tr  cr,  3  ch 
sts,  repeat  *  for  this  row. 

Sixth  Row — *  7  ch  sts,  catch  back 
into  the  5th  st,  forming  a  picot,  2  ch 
sts,  1  si  cr  over  ch  of  previous  row, 
repeat  *,  making  9  p  for  each  fan. 


Collar  and  Cuff  Sets 


No.  305  -TInied  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  In- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

No.  3 1. V- Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
Inches.  Matches  So.  305  pillow  top.  Six 
skMns  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.  Will  be  mailed  for  55  cents 
':aoh. 


Youth  requires  bright  and  pretty 
articles  of  wearing  apparel.  If  these 
articles  have  to  be  purchased  they 
are  costly  and  the  most  a  girl  can 
have  is  one  set,  but  if  the  maiden  is 
apt  with  the  needle  she  can  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  one  set,  pos- 
sess several  changes.  With  a  change 
of  collar  and  cuffs,  a  bright  belt  or 
rosette,  her  plain  white  dress  will  ap- 
pear as  several  different  costumes. 
The  foundation  for  these  sets  can  be 
of  any  sheer,  washable,  white  mate- 
rial— lawn,  mull,  georgette  crepe, 
crepe  de  chine  or  similar  materials — 
often  one  has  these  about  the. house. 
The  edges  can  be  bound,  hemmed, 
hemstitched  or  lace  edged.  The  lat- 
ter are  very  popular  and  simple  to 
make.  A  narrow  edge  of  tatting  or 
fine  crocheted  lace  is  inexpensive 
and  attractive.  The  binding  may 
match  the  foundation  or  be  of  any  of 
the   delicate  shades   to  correspond 


with  the  embroidery  or  other  deco- 
ration of  the  set.  A  few  embroidered 
flowers  or  groups  of  Frencli  knots  of 
fine  thread  and  gracefully  arranged 
add  much  to  the  dainty  set.  With 
a  Palm  Beach  suit,  a  set  of  collar 
and  cuffs  decorated  with  cretonne 
flowers  appliqued  to  a  pique  founda- 
tion is  most  pleasing.  This  season 
the  collars  and  cuffs  are  cut  deep  in 
width.  The  collars  are  mostly  sailor 
in  shape  and  often  extend  half  way 
to  the  waistline.  But  the  extremely 
large  collars  are  of  sheer  material 
and  have  only  the  hem  decorated. 
The  cuffs  to  match  these  collars  are 
also  deep,  reaching  well  toward  the 
elbow  and  held  in  place  at  the  top 
by  a  set  of  beauty  pins. 


Seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  in 
Barron  County,  Wisconsin,  are  mem- 
bers of  farmers'  Clubs. 


No.  4041 — Apron — Stamped  on  white 
Irish  linen,  enough  material  for  strings 
and  pocket,  including  four  skeins  of 
cotton  floss.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1. 


No.  331— Tinted   Pillow   Top— On  a 

serviceable  quality  of  tan  ticking,  size 
17x21  inches,  including  a  back  of  tan 
Holland  linene  and  six  skeins  of  colored 
floss.    Will  be  mailed  for  35  cents  each. 


No.  5031 — Fudge  Apron — When  parties 
and  entertainments  are  some  of  the  so- 
cial features  in  every  home,  the  young 
lady  or  girl  will  have  many  an  occas- 
sion  for  the  use  of  a  fudge  apron.  This 
apron  is  three-quarter  length,  slip-over, 
stamped  on  good  quality  national  white 
crash  and  we  include  three  skeins  of 
floss  for  working  the  design.  Given  for 
$1.50  in  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business. 


No.  375 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    30  cents  each. 

No.  375 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  3Cx36  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss.  50 
cents  each. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


BAD  FORM  FOR  TROUBLE 


Fatleigli  (240  pounds)— "Doctor,  I'm 
in  love  with  Belle.  Am  I  all  right 
physically  to  marry?" 

Doctor — "Well,  you're  too  fat  to 
crawl  under  a  bed  right  now,  but  you 
might  perhaps  reduce!" 

He  Rode  a  Horse 
A  certain  officer  of  the  royal  horse 
artillery,  having  his  battery  divided 
into  half  batteries,  which  were  gar- 
risoned over  forty  miles  apart  by  road, 
applied  that  he  might  have  an  allow- 
ance granted  him  for  an  extra  charger, 
it  being  his  duty  to  frequently  visit 
both  portions.  The  war  office  ruled 
that  this  allowance  was  inadmissible, 
saying:  "Measured  by  the  ordnance 
map,  as  the  crow  flies,  the  distance  is 
found  to  be  only  thirty-three  miles  and 
a  half." 

For  a  time  the  officer  was  nonplused, 
but  an  idea  struck  him  and  he  seized 
his  pen  and  wrote:  "There  would  ap- 
pear to  be  some  misunderstanding  re- 
garding my  application.  I  am  asking 
for  allowance  for  an  additional  charg- 
er, not  an  additional  crow.  I  do  not 
ride  a  crow;  I  ride  a  horse!"  He  got  it. 

Practical  Philanthropy 
"Can't  you  help  me  a  little,  mis- 
ter?" whined  the  measly  mendicant. 
"I'm  trying  to  raise  the  price  of  a 
ticket  to  Woppykasook.     I've  got  a 

brother-in-law  there,  and  " 

"Out  of  consideration  for  your  un- 
fortunate relative,"  replied  J.  Fuller 
Gloom,  "I  will  not  give  you  a  cent." — 
Judge. 

THE  WAY  TO  FIND  HIM 


Mrs.  Hank — "Where's  your  father?" 
Jimmle — "He's  In  the  pig  pen.  You'll 
know  him  by  his  brown  hat." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Turnip 

THE  turnip  is  a  member  of  the  mus- 
tard family,  altho  some  authori- 
ties claim  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
radish  who  had  a  chance  and  took  it. 
However,  the  turnip  gets  no  credit  for 
its  accomplishments  and  very  little 
support.  The  main  reason  for  this  is 
perhaps  the  reticent  disposition  of  the 
turnip.  While  deeply  regrettable,  it 
nevertheless  is  a  fact  that  those  who 
become  celebrated  are  they  who  make 
the  most  noise  and  create  xommotion, 
while  the  honest  plodder  who  does  his 
work  humbly  and  well,  such  as  the 
turnip  and  the  delineator  of  this  work, 
gets  very  little  notice  and  poor  pay. 

So  the  turnip  has  never  become  pop- 
ular. If  it  required  two  men  and  a 
small  boy  to  plant  and  cultivate  it 
like  some  delicate  buds,  or  if  its  in- 
ternal mechanism  were  surcharged 
with  liquid  Hades,  as  is  the  pepper, 
then  people  would  begin  to  think  and 
talk,  and  the  turnip  would  get  some 
notice.  In  all  probability  new  fields 
of  endeavor  might  be  opened  to  it,  and 
it  would  appear  in  more  attractive 
form  than  is  now  customary. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  but 
two  varieties  of  turnip,  raw  and 
cooked.  The  former  has  the  general 
shape  of  a  Democratic  Senator,  but  is 
embellished  by  a  long  bewhiskered 
tail  and  is  filled  with  mud,  while  the 
latter  form  has  the  caudal  appendage 
and  hirsute  adornments  removed,  and 
its  system  intimately  and  freely  mixed 
with  the  constitution  of  its  brothers, 
and  is  served  in  a  soup  tureen. 

Yet  this  harsh  treatment  seems  to 
arouse  no  resentment  in  the  turnip, 
and  it  never  has  been  known  to  bite 
with  evil  intent,  strike  back,  or  cause 
even  a  mild  attack  of  cramps.  From 
this  it  is  easy  to  see  the  turnip  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mollycoddle,  and 
it  deserves  no  sympathy. 

Not  only  is  the  turnip  minus  temper, 
force  and  personality,  but  it  lacks 
temperament  and  inspiration.  This  is 
noticeable  to  so  large  an  extent  that, 
barring  the  present  biography,  no  no- 
table work  ever  has  been  written 
about  it.  There  have  been  songs  about 
the  apple  and  pumpkin,  poems  about 
the  strawberry,  the  grape  and  corn, 
but  no  one  has  yet  felt  stirred  to  com- 
pose or  concoct  verses  about  the  tur- 
nip during  the  4,000  years  it  has  been 
active,  and  it  seems  some  able  per- 
son could  turn  out  "When  the  Wind 
Blows  Thru  the  Whiskers  of  the  Tur- 
nip's Tail,  My  Dear,"  or  something  in 
a  similar  vein,  and  easily  acquire  large 
amounts  of  fame  and  wealth  thereby. 

The  only  active  thing  about  the  tur- 
nip is  the  turnip  flea,  which  roosts  on 
the  turnip  foliage.  The  flea,  however, 
has  a  great  deal  of  hard  luck,  which  is 
often  disastrous  to  his  personal  com- 
fort. This  is  caused  by  his  disposi- 
tion. He  is  born  tired,  and  if  an  ill 
wind  or  some  other  agent  knocks  him 
off  his  perch  on  the  turnip,  he  has  not 
the  moral  ambition  to  climb  back  on 
again,  and  the  result  is  he  must  ac- 
quire an  appetite  for  grass  or  starve 
to  death. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  uses, 
the  turnip  is  sometimes  utilized  as 
food  for  the  mooley  cow,  when  corn  is 
scarce,  and  this  is  the  extent  of  its 
value  so  far  discovered.  In  fact,  the 
turnip  is  about  as  uninteresting  a 
thing  as  can  be  found  on  the  farm, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  much  space 
has  here  been  taken  up  to  say  so  little. 

Just  Joking 

He — "I  love  you." 

She — "But  I  haven't  a  cent  in  the 
world." 

He — "Excuse  me,  you  didn't  allow 

me  to  finish.  I  love  you  not   " 

She — "So!  I  only  wanted  to  try 
you.    I  have  a  fortune  of  $50,000." 

He — "Yes;  but  you  Interrupted  me 
again.  I  love  you  not  for  your 
money's  sake." 

She — "Well,  I'm  glad,  for  that  was 
only  a  Joke  about  the  $50,000." 


A  Real  Grievance 

Oh,  there  are  men  who  sit  and  sigh, 

Sincere  in  all  they  sadly  say, 
Because  the  months  go  dragging  by 

So  slowly  on  their  dismal  way. 
Be  sure  the  months  don't  drag  for 
me — 

Too  soon,  alas!  then  now  is  then. 
The  day  is  here  that  brings  no  glee — 
I've  got  to  pay  the  rent  again! 

The  rent  I  pay,  then  days  of  grace 

Of  long-drawn  pleasure  seem  to  tell ; 
I  count  them  o'er  with  smiling  face 
And    think  I've    won  a  breathing 
spell; 

But,  marching  to  a  sprightly  tune, 

They  quickly  leave  the  ways  of  men 
And  so  I  find  that  all  too  soon 
I've  got  to  pay  the  rent  again! 

I'd  love  to  drowse  in  lotus  lands, 

I'd  love  to  loaf  and  take  my  ease 
And  dream  and  grin  and  fold  my  hands 
And  do  as  little  as  I  please.  * 
No  rest  for  me!    I  have  to  hop 

And  drag  the  shekel  from  its  den; 
I've  started  what  I  cannot  stop — 
I've  got  to  pay  the  rent  again! 

Quick  Wit  Saved  Him 

The  scapegrace  son  of  an  affluent 
tradesman  came  to  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources recently,  and  sent  home  a 
piteous  appeal  for  funds,  adding  that 
if  help  were  not  forthcoming  he  and 
his  wife  would  be  driven  to  the  work- 
house. 

The  reply  was  crushing.  It  came  in 
the  shape  of  a  laconic  telegram: 

"As  you  have  made  your  bed,  so  you 
must  lie  on  it." 

But  the  quick-witted  scapegrace  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  he  wired  back: 

"Haven't  got  a  bed.  Bailiffs  took  it 
yesterday." 

A  substantial  check  followed  in  due 
course. 

Knew  the  Law 
The  roller  towel  has  been  rather 
generally  killed  off  and  forgotten  in 
Massachusetts  public  places,  but  it 
lingers  here  and  there  in  remote 
spots.  A  Boston  man  just  back  from 
a  business  trip  thru  the  small  places 
of  western  Massachusetts  tells  of  find- 
ing one  of  the  things  in  the  washroom 
of  a  country  hotel. 

"Say,"  he  said  to  a  companion 
washer,  a  native,  "doesn't  the  man 
that  runs  this  hotel  know  that  the 
roller  towel  is  against  the  law?" 

"Sure,  he  knows  it,"  answered  the 
native,  as  he  combed  his  spare  locks 
with  the  chained  comb  hanging  from 
the  wall,  "but  that  law  wasn't  passed 
when  this  towel  was  put  up." 

The  One  Person 

"William!"  she  shouted,  in  a  voice 
fit  to  command  a  regiment,  "take  your 
feet  off  the  table  this  very  instant!" 

"Margaret,  I  want  you  to  know,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  that  was  surcharged 
with  manly  determination,  "that  there 
is  but  one  person  in  the  world  that  I 
will  allow  to  talk  to  me  in  that  way." 

With  an  irate  mien  she  arose  and 
looked  into  his  eyes. 

"And  who  is  that,  sir,  may  I  ask?" 
she"  thundered. 

"Why,  you,  my  dear,"  he  gently  an- 
swered, as  he  removed  his  feet  from 
the  table. 

Hospitable 
Uncle  Tobey  was  a  hospitable  soul. 
He  wanted  no  guest  in  his  house  to  be 
stinted. 

"Have  some,  have  some,"  he  invited 
cordially  at  the  supper  table,  sending 
around  the  platter  for  the  third  time. 
"We're  going  to  give  it  to  the  pigs, 
anyway." — Judge. 

The  Main  Item 

Patient — "Doctor,  what  I  need  is 
something  to  stir  me  up — something 
to  put  me  in  fighting  trim.  Did  you 
put  anything  like  that  in  this  prescrip- 
tion?" 

Doctor — "No.  You  will  find  that  in 
the  bill."— Judge. 


EXCLUDED 


"Well,  Rastus,  I  understand  your 
club  has  declined  to  admit  Julius  to 
membership." 

"Dat's  a  fact,  kuhnel!  Ah  dunno 
what  de  objection  to  Julius  was,  but 
when  dey  come  to  vote  dey  done  white 
balled  him." 

Rebuked 

Once,  at  a  criminal  court,  a  young 
chap  from  Connemara  was  being  tried 
for  an  agrarian  murder.  Needless  to 
say,  he  had  the  gallery  on  his  side,  and 
the  men  and  women  began  to  express 
their  admiration  by  stamping,  not 
loudly,  but  like  muffled  drums.  A  big 
policeman  came  up  to  the  gallery,  his 
face  full  of  rebuke.  Putting  his  right 
hand  to  his  mouth,  like  a  trumpet,  he 
leaned  over  toward  the  stampers,  and 
stage-whispered: 

"Wud  ye  howld  yer  tongues  there! 
Howld  yer  tongues  wid  yer  feet!" 

Not  So  Little 

Two  young  naval  officers  were  heard 
discussing  their  respective  dearests 
and  bests — for  the  time  being. 

"I  think  Clare  is  a  dear  little  craft," 

said  one. 

"  'Dear  and  little,'  did  you  say?" 
snorted  the  other.  "She's  'dear'  all 
right,  but  I  don't  know  so  much  about 
the  'little.'  She's  the  biggest  revenue 
cutter  I've  ever  seen." 

Spiritual 

"Is  she  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind?" 
"Very.    She  never  misses  a  church 
supper." 

YEARS  FROM  NOW 


Mrs.  Wilier— "They  say  my  daugh- 
ter's voice  is  like  a  violin." 

Mrs.  Knox— "So?  When  she's  very 
old,  then,  it  may  be  very  sweet." 
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Diary  of  a  Georgia  Corn  Acre 


pect  the  replants  will  have  time  to 
make  if  they  hurry,  for  I  did  not 
plant  last  year  until  June  12.  I  did 
so  want  to  make  100  bushels  this 
year,  but  I  am  going  to  see  how 
cheap^I  can  make  it.  When  I  go  to 
work  on  it  I  just  try  my  'dead  level' 
best  to  see  how  quick  1  can  get  thru. 
Papa  said  if  I  had  had  an  hour  longer 
I  would  have  killed  his  mule.  I  did 
not  want  to  hurt  the  mule,  but  I 
thought  he  could  stand  as  much  as  I 
could.  I  yet  think  so,  for  he  does  not 
look  like  he  is  hurt  I  think  papa 
was  just  joking. 

"June  23 — I  have  decided  not  to 
use  more  guano,  as  the  corn  looks 
fine.  My  corn  is  just  as  fine  as  can 
be.  The  replants  are  good  and  are 
large  enough  to  plow.  I  will  try  it 
this  afternoon.  Seven  p.  m. — Well, 
here  I  am  again  and  I  have  finished 
plowing  my  corn  the  second  time.  It 
is  almost  waist  high.  I  will  thin  it 
tomorrow,  but  it  does  not  need  much 
thinning,  just  a  stalk  here  and  there. 

"July  2 — Oh!  my  corn  is  just  fine. 
Replants  and  all  are  so  black  they 
look  as  if  they  are  greased.  Have 
just  finished  hoeing  it.  I  got  my  lit- 
tle sisters  to  help  me.  Took  both  of 
them  to  make  one  hand.  The  dry 
weather  does  not  hurt  a  bit.  I  want  to 
plow  it,  but  can't  for  a  few  days  yet. 

"July  4 — I  wonder  how  many  Corn 
Club  boys  are  taking  the  'Glorious 
Fourth  J'  and  I  wonder  how  many  of 
them  are  doing  as  I  am,  laying  by 
their  corn?  Mine  looks  so  good  that 
I  had  as  soon  plow  it  as  to  play. 
Well,  I  guess  this  is  all  until  fodder- 
pulling  time. 


Continued  From  Page  491 
"July  26 — Have  just  been  over  my 
acre  of  corn.  Everything  else  is 
needing  rain  so  badly,  was  most 
afraid  to  see  my  corn;  but,  oh!  how 
thankful  and  glad  I  was  when  I  went 
thru  it,  for  not  a  single  blade  was 
firing,  but  so  black  and  fine  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  see  how  much  I  will 
get.  I  almost  think  I  will  get  my  100 
bushels,  but  papa  said  for  me  not  to 
get  overexcited.  I  want  the  same 
men  to  measure  it  this  year  that  did 
last,  if  nothing  happens  to  my  corn, 
for  they  laughed  at  me  last  year 
when  I  said  I  was  going  to  make  100 
bushels  this  year.  They  said  they 
thought  I  would  never  make  as  much 
again  as  I  did  last  year.  If  I  don't 
get  my  100  bushels  this  year  I  will 
try  until  I  do.  For  what  others  have 
done,  why  not  I?  I  will  never  give 
it  up. 

"August  1 — Oh!  how  I  do  wish  it 
would  rain ;  my  corn  is  not  hurt  yet, 
but  it  looks  as  if  it  will  be  obliged 
to  be  hurt  if  rain  does  not  come 
soon;  the  fiery  rays  of  the  sun  can 
parch  anything. 

"August  3 — Hurrah!  Hurrah!  for 
the  glorious  rain.  Such  a  rain,  so 
gentle  and  nice;  not  a  washing  rain, 
just  a  good,  nice  soft  rain.  I  am  so 
sorry,  my  dear  old  record,  but  guess 
I  will  have  to  wait  until  1914  to  make 
my  100  bushels.  But  I  am  still  proud 
of  my  acre  and  the  fodder  is  most 
ready.  All  but  the  places  where  I 
replanted.  That  will  not  be  ready 
for  some  time  yet. 

"September  S — Fodder  pulling 
time;  not  longer  to  wait.   I  soon  will 


know  how  much  corn  I  will  make  to 
the  acre.  I  wish  I  could  visit  boys' 
patch  in  this  district.  I  do  hope  that 
I  will  not  make  the  least,  but  I  sup- 
pose all  the  boys  wish  that,  but  of 
course  some  of  us  will  have  to  have 
the  least  as  well  as  some  the  most. 

"September  9 — I  had  to  hire  most 
of  my  fodder  pulled.  It  was  finished 
this  afternoon;  all  but  the  replants. 
That  is  not  ready  and  will  not  be  for 
some  time  yet.  I  had  to  pay  50  cents 
per  hundred  to  get  it  pulled.  There 
were  548  bundles  and  I  think  there 
will  be  200  more.  So  this  winds  up 
the  thing  until  the  final  act. 

"October  has  come  and  oh!  was 
there  ever  a  boy  so  proud  in  the 
whole  world  as  Max  Gilliam  is  today, 
for  what  do  you  think  I  made  on  my 
acre?  I  know  you  can't  guess  and  I 
can't  keep  it  any  longer;  so  listen, 
116%  bushels!  Isn't  that  just  glori- 
ous? Mamma  is  almost  as  proud  as 
I.  Don't  think  she  can  be  quite,  but 
don't  know.  Papa,  also;  he  said  he 
thought  all  the  time  I  would  get  100 
or  over,  but  was  afraid  to  say  so  for 
fear  something  would  happen  and 
then  I  would  feel  the  disappointment 
greater.  But  oh!  I  am  so  happy.  And 
I  want  to  see  my  county  school  su- 
perintendent; I  know  he  will  be 
proud  also.  And  maybe  he  will  let 
me  go  to  Atlanta.  There!  I  came  very 
near  starting  Atlanta  with  a  little 
'a,'  but  I  am  so  happy  it  is  strange 
I  can  write  at  all.  Oh!  boys,  please 
don't  beat  me,  for  I  would  so  like  to 
be  ahead.  But  I  know  you  want  to 
make  all  you  can  also.  So,  good-by, 
you  precious  record." — C.  A.  Whittle. 


Soiling  Crops  for  Milk  Cows 


DAIRY  cows  will  produce  more 
milk  and  for  a  longer  time 
when  turned  on  good  grass  pasture 
during  the  spring  months,  tho  the 
cows  have  been  milking  for  several 
months.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
increase  is  that  good  pasture  grass 
provides  an  abundance  of  succulent 
feed. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  milk 
production  often  decreases  in  many 
dairy  herds  from  a  third  to  a  half 
when  the  pasture  grass  becomes 
short  during  the  hot  summer  months. 
Short  pasture  in  Missouri  often  lasts 
from  the  last  week  in  June  to  the 
middle  of  September.  One  of  the 
big  problems  of  the  dairy  farmer  is 
to  keep  up  the  milk  flow  during 
this  trying  time.  He  can  do  so  most 
economically  by  providing  an  abund- 
ance of  succulent  feed.  Under  con- 
ditions at  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  succulent  feeds 
may  be  provided  during  the  shortage 
of  pasture  grass  either  by  growing 
green  crops  or  having  silage  availa- 
ble during  this  time.  Crops  cut  for 
green  feed  are  called  soiling  crops. 
On  average  lands  one  acre  of  soiling 
crops  is  equal  to  three  or  four  acres 
of  good  pasture  and  five  or  six  acres 
of  short  pasture.    The  average  acre 


will  produce  from  six  to  ten  tons  of 
green  feed  in  a  favorable  season. 
The  average  cow  will  eat  from  fifty 
to  sixty  pounds  of  green  feed  a  day. 

After  trying  various  schemes  of 
planting  different  crops  in  succes- 
sion in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
continuous  supply  of  green  feed  for 
the  dairy  herd,  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  follows  the  plan  of 
planting  oats  and  Canada  peas  at 
the  rate  of  five  pecks  each  per  acre 
April  25,  to  be  fed  June  25-July  10. 
Another  sowing  of  oats  and  Canada 
peas  May  1  provides  feed  from  July 
10-20.  A  good  northern  variety  of 
corn  is  planted  at  the  rate  of  six 
quarts  an  acre  May  10  to  supply  a 
feed  from  July  20-30.  Soy  beans 
planted  at  the  rate  of  thirty  pounds 
per  acre  May  30  to  be  fed  August 
1-10.  Sudan  grass,  sixteen  pounds 
per  acre  June  5  to  be  cut  for  feed 
August  10-25.  Cowpeas,  five  pecks 
per  acre  July  1  to  be  used  August 
25  to  September  10.  Each  of  these 
crops  is  planted  at  the  rate  of  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  for  every  six  or 
eight  cows  except  Sudan  grass,  which 
does  not  give  quite  so  much  feed,  so 
that  a  third  of  an  acre  is  drilled  in- 
stead of  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the 


A  Working  Farm  Credit  System  in  Texas 


Continued  Fr 
rower  will  be  required  to  take  stock 
to  the  amount  of  his  shares  remain- 
ing in  the  guaranty  fund.  This  will 
supply  an  initial  capital  of  slightly 
less  than  $1,000,  which  will  be  loaned 
to  members.  Loans  will  only  be 
made  to  members  who  hold  stock  in 
the  union  in  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  amount  applied  for. 
In  this  way  it  is  estimated  that  with- 
in a  period  of  a  few  years  the  .union 
will  have  sufficient  funds  to  finance 
all  its  needy  members. 

One  of  the  big  assets  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  agreement  between  the 
bank  and  the  clab  is  Samuel  A.  Lind- 
sey,  president  of  the  Peoples  Guar- 
antee State  Bank  of  Tyler5.  Mr. 
Lindney  has  a  wide  knowledge  of 
rural  credit*,  and  is  a  banker  of 
long  *xp<:rfence.    He  was  a  member 
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of  the  Federal  Commission  which 
studied  the  subject  of  rural  credits 
in  Europe  a  few  years  ago.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  Red  Springs  Farmers' 
Club  consist  of  a  president  and  a 
finance  committee. 

The  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
club  -and  the  bank  reads  that  the 
Red  Springs  Farmers'  Club  desires 
to  obtain  money  for  itself  and  mem- 
bers for  farm  purposes,  and  that  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
bank  to  aid  the  farmers  of  Smith 
County,  and  to  increase  their  pros- 
perity by  Improving  their  credit  fa- 
cilities, the  bank,  or  Mr.  Lindsey, 
personally,  will  make  loans  for  farm 
purposes  to  such  members  as  are 
recommended  by  the  club  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent.  The  agreement  termi- 
nates December  31,  1916,  unless  re- 
newed. 


soiling  until  October  or  longer,  some 
of  the  plots  may  be  re-seeded  to  cow- 
peas.  Sudan  grass  yields  a  second 
crop,  which  may  be  cut  by  October. 
Second-growth  clover  and  alfalfa 
may  be  used  for  summer  soiling.  The 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  usually  cut 
between  July  5  and  July  15  in  cen- 
tral Missouri.  Field  corn  if  avail- 
able furnishes  a  large  quantity  of 
green  feed  after  August  1.  Sorghum 
is  a  splendid  crop  for  late  soiling  and 
yields  heavily  on  average  soils. 

The  summer  silo  is  gaining  favor 
rapidly  as  a  supply  source  of  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  succulent  feed. 
Many  dairy  farmers  feed  silage 
every  day  in  the  year  and  especially 
when  pasture  is  not  to  be  had.  A 
small  silo  built  and  filled  in  the  fall 
to  be  opened  in  July  is  the  most 
economical  method  of  supplying  a 
succulent  ration  during  shdrt  pas- 
tures. Silage  left  over  fronj  winter 
feeding  may  be  kept  with  very  little 
loss  until  midsummer.  Cows  should 
be  fed  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of 
silage  each  day.  Silage  alone  does 
not  furnish  a.  balanced  ration,  so 
some  grain  should  he  fed,  especially 
to  the  cows  that  give  the  most  milk. 
At  least  one  pound  of  cottonseed 
meal  should  be  included  on  the  daily 
grain  ration. — T.  C.  Reed,  Missouri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  Why  of  Pedigrees 

AN  ANIMAL  in  some  ways  resem- 
bles a  river,  which  is  the  result 
of  the  combining  of  many  streams. 
The  animal  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
bining of  the  blood  lines  of  parents, 
grandparents,  great-grandparents  and 
so  on.  If  one  of  the  streams  is  mud- 
dy, tho  the  rest  be  clean  the  whole 
river  becomes  murky,  and  likewise 
one  poor  ancestor  will  weaken  the 
animal.  That  is  why  pedigrees  are 
kept.  They  do  for  the  animal  what 
keeping  the  muddy  stream  from  flow- 
ing into  the  river  does  for  the  river. 
The  pure-bred  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful selection  and  use  of  the  animals 
with  strong  points  and  just  as  care- 
ful an  elimination  of  those  that  could 
not  add  strength  or  quality. — North 
Dakota  Experiment  Station. 


Sou 
Can 

Wour 
Walls 

as  easily  as  you  wash 
the  baby's  hands 
which  stain  them — 
if  they  are  finished 
with  smudge  -  proof, 
stain-proof, grease-proof 


The  Beautiful,  Sanitary,  Wathabl* 
Wall  Finith 

It  washes  spotless-clean  with  ordinary 
soap  and  water— is  unaffect- 
ed by  steam,  moisture  or 
smoke.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
Lmcat  Iai-Co-  Flat.  Our  new 
book — "The  Art  of  Interior  Dec- 
oration"— with  beautiful  eolored 
plates,  mailed  on  receipt  of  6c  in 
etampsanddeaJer'sname.  Address 

Painter  Office  362  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
kksBaMMMMBWtHhMHBMl 


THE  BALL  LIGHTNING 
CELERY  BLEACHER 


Most  perfect  method  ever 
invented.    No  banking  with 

soil.  Cheaper  than  boards  or  strips  of 
roofing  paper.  Bleaches  quicker  and 
makes  a  more  beautiful  product  Big 
money  and  labor  saver  for  the  market 
grower.  Handy,  neat  and  equally 
good  for  the  private  gardener.  Used 
and  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  in  the  U   S.  A. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  of  Bleacher  and 

a  copy  of  my  New  Book  describing  this 
and  several  other  wonderful  inven- 
tions for  the  garden. 


The  Ball  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  N. 

Glensicle,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


BOYS  jt°h'en  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  r>0, 000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.   You  need  this 

paptt  to  lie  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  2.r>e  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  5  boys  and  we'll  send  vou  the  Lone  Scout 
for  six  months  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  LS8B*InS\e.?h 


7  irs-in 


kills 

atl.lleB.  Neat,  clean, 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient,  cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Madcof 
metal,  can*  tspillortlp) 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything* 
Guaranteed  effectiTe. 
Sold  by  dealers,  O* 
6  sent  by  express  pro- 
paid  (ox  $1. 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


The  liveliest  little 
Engine  Liook  ever 
published.   Telia  the 
— — — — principles  of  good  cn- 
(rtno  construction  60  plain  and  go  In- 
teresting that  any  man  or  boy  will 
enjoy  reading  it.    Write  today. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2150  Oakland  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  Ik.o. 

2150  EmplreBtdi 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENT: 


ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Mann- 

(aeturan  want  Owen  Patents.  Send  for 
!i  free  books:  invention*  wanted,  etc, 
I  help  you  market  your  invention  without  chur^e. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,   110  Owen  Bid?.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


—WATSON  E.  COLEMAN, 
Washington,  l>.  C.  Hooks  free. 
Highest  refero.i"3S.   Bent  results- 


Pi  .Cr*T"B  If*  HOME.  FARM,  THEATRE  and  TOWN 
tLCU  I  ill**  LIGHTING  HANTS.  LAMPS,  MOTORS. 

Bills.  Batteries,  Fani,  BnflllM,  DynaMM,  Chargers,  Hike.  Kl.li  A, 
Aulu  I.1X IKs.   0*4.8  sis.   OHIO  U.M TKK  WOliks.  I  I.  ,.  l„.,il,  (>. 


The  adverlising  you  see  in  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS  is  thoroly  re- 
liable. When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


r>oi 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


New  Tires 
Old  Ones 


CHAMPION 


Don't  throw  away  your  old  tires! 
We'll  make  them  into  new  onei  for 
you  at  26%  of  the  cost  of  a  new  tire. 

These  new 

DOUBLE  TIDCC 
TREAD  llKLj 

are  90%  puncture  and  blow-out 
proof  and  abaolutelj  Kiinratitet-il  l«>r 
2,0O<>  milea.  They  can't  be  beat  for 
service  and  appearance.  All  you  do 
is  furnish,  two  old  tires — we'll  do  the  rest. 
Send  in  your  old  tires  today.  We  also 
carry  Champion  Tires  in  stock,  all  sizes. 

Get  our  big  money-sav- 
ing circular  and  price- 
list.   Write  (or  it  today. 

Champion  Double 
Tread  Tire  Co. 

1764  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 

iliiuiiiiiiiiiiillieMiHii 


FREE 


Try  the  New  Way 
to  Kill  Lice. 

No  dusting.  No  dipping.  No  paint- 
ing. Hang  up  the  bottle — that's  all. 

"Good  Enough  (or  Me." 

"  Enclosed  please  tlnd  money 
order  for  another  bottle  of  LICE- 
CIL.  I  tlnd  It  the  best  and  easiest 
to  use.  My  birds  were  lousy  wben  I 
put  LICECIL  In  the  bouse,  but  l\ 
tbey  were  soon  free  from  the  pests.  |j 
I  wanted  to  make  sure,  so  put  other 
lousy  birds  In  the  same  house  with 
the  same  results.  That  is  good 
enough  for  me." 

George  W.  Goode .  Thornton,  Wash, 
likes  II  Very  Much. 

Laeey,  Iowa. 
Gentlemen:  Please  llnd  enclosed 
11.00  for  two  bottles  of  LICECIL. 
Please  send  by  return  mall.  Have 
used  one  bottle  and  like  It  very 
much. 

EVERETT  E.  WHITEHILL. 
HOW  TO  USE  LICECIL  : 

Simply  put  a  few  drops  in  nest  and  hang  un- 
corked bottle  in  coop  or  henhouse.  Powerful 
evaporating  vapors  which  leave  bottle  are  three 
times  heavier  than  air  and  descend  in  a  misty 
form,  penetrating  feathers,  cracks  and  crevices 
everywhere.  Lice,  mites,  chiggers,  bed  bugs, 
ants,  roaches,  etc.,  have  no  lungs — they  breathe 
through  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  are  instantly 
destroyed  by  LICECIL  vapors.  WILL  NOT  IN- 
JURE CHICKS.    ACTS   LIKE  MAGIC. 

Bottle  50c,  prepaid.   Money  Back  if  it  Fails. 
AMERICAN  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.F  B,  QUIHCY,  ILL. 


THE  REDBIRD  SCHOOLMA'AM 


FREE 


TO  PATRIOTIC 
BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Gen.  Crant's  Trusted  Scout  Backskin,  his  adven- 
tures, capture  and  escapes,  as  told  by  hlmsell. 

how  I  was  captured 
twice  by  tneConf  ed- 
erates  and  escaped 
each  time;  of  my 
d  aringr  t  rips  through 
their  lines  in  dis- 
guise to  get  infor- 
mation; and  how  I 
was  carried,  almost 
dead  on  a  stretcher 
to  <zive  my  infor- 
mation to  Gen. 
Grant,  after  one  of 
these  trips. 

All  this  and  much 
more  I  have  written 
about  at  length  in 
my  book  of  adven- 
tures just  published.  It's  frep  to  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  U.  S.  who  will  write  for  it. 

SHETLAND  PONY  FREE  gg 

book.  Write  for  it  and  receive  FREE  my 
NEW  PLAN  showing  how  YOU  can  get  a 
Shetland  pony  and  cart  FREE.  Write  me  today. 
Buckskin  the  Scout.  1741  Jackson  St.,  Omaha.  Web. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach* 
able  outfit.  F1T8  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  tor  bar-  rnpr  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfCC  DUUtl 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -band,  836  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dopt.  151,  Ga  loaburg,  Kansas. 


The  advertising  you  see  in 
THE  FARMING  BUSI- 
NESS is  thoroly  reliable. 
When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements, please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS/' 


devilish,    let-go-your-temper  slap- 
jacks!" 

An  hour  later  he  was  conveying 
Lute  to  her  boarding-place  at  Jake 
Crumb's  in  Redbird;  and  once  there 
the  young  teacher  became  aware  that 
the  entire  region  seemed  to  hold  its 
breath  while  waiting  for  the  trial. 
Dan  Karsten  was  a  man's  man,  and 
no  mystery  surrounded  his  open, 
above-board  living.  He  was  just  the 
well-known  son  of  Widow  Karsten, 
and  the  most  popular  candidate  for 
county  sheriff.  But  Doud,  like  Sa- 
lome Russel,  had  come  from  the  un- 
known place  called  "outside,"  and 
was  boat  agent  for  a  line  of  Lake 
Michigan  boats,  besides  being  man- 
ager for  the  lumbering  interests  of 
N.  W.  Swift.  Therefore  this  legal  con- 
test involved  a  country  lad  and  a 
suave,  hat-lifting  product  of  the  city, 
and  interest  rose  to  fever  heat. 

Upon  the  appointed  day  of  trial 
farmers  converged  from  every  direc- 
tion, and  whiled  away  interven- 
ing hours  before  court  opened  by  dis- 
cussing the  contestants  and  crops. 

"I'm  aiming  to  go  into  hogs,"  con- 
fided Jud  Clute  to  Sam  Griffin.  "Go- 
ing to  turn  'em  into  that  clover  field 
by  the  creek  and  let  'em  fat  them- 
selves on  clover  and  carrots.  Next 
field'll  be  carrots  and  I'll  let  'em  in 
there  by  fall.  After  that  it's  a  case 
of  root,  hog,  or  die.'' 

"Now,  me,"  said  Sam,  "I'm  for 
sheep.  On  account  of  my  hills  it's 
got  to  be  sheep  or  goats  or  some  ani- 
mal with  wings,  and  I  favor  sheep. 
They're  self-tenders,  like  your  hogs, 
and  wool's  worth  more  'en  bristles." 

"My  living's  got  to  come  out  of  the 
animal  with  wings,"  broke  in  Len 
Sharp.  "  'Cording  to  the  books  there 
ain't  anything  to  beat  chickens,  and 
Hester  manages  'em  first  rate. 
Hatched  ninety-nine  last  spring  in 
an  eight-dollar  incubator,  and  raised 
sixty." 

"What's  that?"  demanded  a  new- 
comer. "Who  raised  sixty?  Dan?  If 
you  ask  me  I'd  say  he  raised  Ned." 

At  that  moment  the  double  doors 
of  the  dingy  courthouse  opened  wide, 
and  the  waiting  throng  moved  into  a 
dismal  room  with  a  raised  dais  at 
one  end,  where  sat  Doud's  imported 
lawyer  and  Justice  Appleby.  The 
latter  presently  rose  to  his  feet  to 
open  the  trial,  then  pulled  forward 
his  long  coat-tails  and  sat  down  be- 
hind his  desk.  By  2  o'clock  the 
case  of  Matthew  Doud  versus  Dan 
Karsten  was  in  full  swing,  and  Sa- 
lome Russel  occupied  the  witness 
chair. 

"Mrs.  Russel,"  demanded  the  jus- 
tice, "tell  us  what  you  know  about 
this  fight." 

Salome  slowly  lifted  great,  limpid 
eyes  to  Squire  Appleby's  bald  head 
and  dried-apple  visage.  "What 
fight?"  she  countered. 

"Between  Dan  Karsten  and  Doud," 
prompted  the  justice. 

"I  didn't  know  they  had  a  fight," 
she  swore. 

At  this  amazing  evidence  Doud, 
whose  blond  features  were  criss- 
crossed with  strips  of  courtplaster, 
glared  at  his  witness. 

"Then,  where  were  you  at  the  time 
of  this  alleged  assault?"  persisted  the 
justice. 

"Assault?"  echoed  Salome,  while 
her  dark,  handsome  face  became  an 
expressionless  mask.  "What  as- 
sault?" The  sweeping  plumes  of  her 
costly  hat  brushed  one  shoulder  as 
she  turned  toward  Karsten,  where  he 
sat  alone  without  counsel  or  backers. 
"I've  never  heard  about  an  assault," 
said  she. 

Doud's  attorney  now  asked  a  ques- 
tion. 

"Mrs.  Russel,  didn't  you  witness  a 
one-sided  battle  between  Mr.  Doud 
and  Dan  Karsten  last  Saturday  night 
about  10  o'clock?" 

Salome  adjusted  her  soft,  black 
draperies,  attained  the  pose  of  St.' 
Cecilia  at  prayer,  and  lifted  eyes  like 
those  of  a  devotee. 

"No,"  she  denied. 

"Then,"  flashed  the  attorney,  "how 


Continued  From  Page  499 
do  you  account  for  the  bruises  on  my 
client's  face?" 

His  attack  was  unfortunate — for 
Doud.  Salome  again  turned  her 
black-plumed  head,  and  this  time  she 
studied  Doud's  damaged  features. 
Then,  instead  of  replying,  she  became 
convulsed  with  laughter.  "I  don't 
have  to  account  for  it,"  she  finally  ar- 
ticulated, "but  he  looks  like  he'd 
taken  a  drop." 

Doud's  green-gray  eyes  emitted 
angry  sparks.  Laughter  swept  across 
the  packed  room.   A  voice  muttered: 

"Bet  the  drop  was  at  Stokee's  " 

When  order  was  restored  the  act- 
ing constable  replaced  Salome  Russel 
with  the  lean  shadow  of  the  knight 
who  had  whistled  his  way  into  the 
mimic  war  zone. 

"Si  Cooper,"  questioned  Doud's 
lawyer,  after  the  oath  was  adminis- 
tered, "what  do  you  know  of  the 
Karsten  assault?" 

Rawboned  Si  puckered  his  brows 
in  a  painful  attempt  to  recall  such 
an  incident — and  failed.  In  short, 
Si's  memory  proved  unreliable,  his 
skull  was  a  vacuum.  He  had  even 
forgotten  his  birthplace  and  age.  As 
Attorney  Eldridge  dismissed  him 
from  the  stand,  Doud's  greenish  eyes 
flamed  and  he  audibly  swore. 

Vean  Hatchett,  the  third  and  last 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  was 
Doud's  last  card,  and  might  have 
been  named  the  ace  of  spades,  since 
black  was  his  color  and  his  face- 
control  equaled  that  of  a  card  sharp. 
His  black  eyes  were  as  inexpressive 
as  plum-pits,  and  his  face  was  blank 
as  a  poker  chip.  With  the  denseness 
of  a  fool — or  a  genius — he  deflected 
arrow-sent  queries.  If  there  lurked 
in  his  system  any  knowledge  of  the 
case,  neither  Doud's  attorney  nor  the 
justice  was  able  to  extract  it.  After 
a  half-hour  of  unprofitable  sparring, 
he  gave  place  to  Dan  Karsten,  who 
was  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf. 

"This,"  mused  Dolph  Gardener,  "is 
where  Lute  gets  her  name  in  the 
papers;  and  I  don't  know  but  she  de- 
serves it.  It'll  learn  her  not  to  han- 
dle pitch." 

After  taking  the  oath,  Dan  quietly 
waited  for  the  justice  to  frame  his 
first  question.  His  level  gaze  was 
tranquil  as  unrippled  water  at  sun- 
set. His  strong  build  suggested  im- 
mense reserve  power.  He  faced  a 
throng  of  men  who  had  in  their  keep- 
ing an  exalted  office,  and  the  word 
"sheriff"  passed  from  lip  to  lip.  Fi- 
nally came  Appleby's  pointed  query. 

"Mr.  Karsten,"  said  he,  "who  hit 
Matthew  Doud?" 

Instantly  came  Dan's  full-toned  re- 
ply, and  men  gasped. 
"I  did,"  said  he. 

"What  was  your  reason?"  asked  the 
justice,  and  the  amazed  throng  stilled 
to  the  silence  of  a  grave.  They  were 
about  to  hear  what  everybody  want- 
ed to  know  and  had  argued  over  for 
five  days  and  six  hours.    Dan  spoke. 

"I  hit  him  because  he  called  me  a 
mossback,"  was  his  astonishing  re- 
ply. "He  told  me  I  wore  mail-order 
clothes.  It  made  me  mad,  and  I  beat 
him  up." 

Doud  gasped.  His  enemy  first  as- 
tonished him  by  admitting  the  truth. 
Now  he  amazed  him  by  telling  a  lie. 
Instantly  his  quick  wit  supplied  the 
motive.  Dan  wished  to  suppress 
Lute  Gardener's  name,  and  as  a  bribe 
he  virtually  offered  him  the  victory! 
A  few  moments  later  the  boat  agent 
occupied  the  witness  stand.  Slight, 
graceful,  perfectly  clad,  he  looked 
the  born  aristocrat  from  the*sandy 
wave  of  his  hair  to  the  tips  of  his 
well-fitted  boots. 

"Mr.  Doud,"  was  Justice  Appleby's 
first  question,  "will  you  verify  the 
last  evidence?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  plaintiff.  "Mr. 
Karsten  stated  the  truth." 

At  that  Justice  Appleby  glanced 
from  Doud's  perfect  attire  to  his  own 
rusty  black.  The  ancient  suit  draped 
his  bony  form  like  a  loosely  furled 
sail  on  a  mast.  Often  the  justice  had 
writhed  because  of  gibes  at  his  mis- 
fit; and  now  the  remembered  sneers 


tilted  the  scales  of  justice  in  Dan's 
favor. 

"This  case  should  have  been  set- 
tled out  of  court,"  was  his  decision. 
"There's  no  cause  for  action.'^ 

Doud's  attorney  bounded  to  his 
feet,  hotly  protesting  at  this  arbi- 
trary settlement,  but  no  one  listened. 
Already  the  room  was  emptying,  and 
divergent  streams  of  men  flowed  to- 
ward Stokee's  saloon  and  the  com- 
pany's store,  while  Doud,  later,  joined 
his  unsatisfactory  witnesses  at  Sa- 
lome's roadhouse. 

"What  the  h — 1  did  you  throw  me 
down  for?"  he  demanded  of  all  three. 

"You'd  no  business  putting  my 
place  in  the  spotlight,"  Salome  told 
him,  with  a  snap  of  her  fingers. 
"Didn't  I  warn  you?" 

"Neither  is  Vean  and  me  anxious 
for  advertising,"  mentioned  Si  Coo- 
per, who  sat  tilted  against  the  wall 
with  interlocked  fingers  back  of  his 
head.  "Me  and  Vean's  uncommon 
fond  of  keeping  onnoticed,"  he  con- 
tinued. "We're  suffering  modest," 
said  he,  with  a  laugh  that  ended  in 
a  paroxysm  of  coughing. 

"You're  ungrateful,"  observed 
Hatchett,  who  sat  with  one  knee  up 
and  his  cap  on  it.  "It  was  me  thought 
of  the  pork  barrel." 

"It's  none  of  Karsteh's  funeral 
whom  I  take  to  a  dance,"  stormed 
Matthew  Doud.  "Nor  where,"  he 
added.  For  a  time  he  sullenly  pon- 
dered the  affair,  then  questioned: 
"How  did  he  take  the  girl  home? 
Did  he  bring  a  horse?" 

"No,"  said  Hatchett. 

"Then  how  ?"  began  Doud.  As 

light  dawned  his  countenance  red- 
dened. "Why,  the  young  devil  must 
have  taken  mine!"  he  decided. 

His  companions  burst  into  laughter 
that  crimsoned  him  with  fury. 

"There's  more  than  one  ace  In  a 
poker  hand,"  cried  he,  turning  on 
them.    "Look  out!" 

At  a  bound  Hatchett  stood  over  the 
threatener. 

"None  o'  that,  you  clothes  dummy!" 
he  hissed.  "You  crowded  us  onto  the 
stand,  you  jealous  fool,  and  we  had 
to  play  mum  or  set  folks  guessing. 
We  tried  to  choke  you  off,  and  now 
you  bluff.  Well,  next  time  you  act 
the  fool,  Mr.  Matthew  Doud,  we'll 
choke  you  so's  you'll  need  a  wooden 
overcoat.    Get  that?" 

The  continuation  of  this  most  inter- 
esting story  will  be  found  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 

County  Demonstration 

Farms 

COUNTY  Farms  will  serve  as  cen- 
ters for  agricultural  experiment 
and  demonstration  work  in  many 
parts  of  Wisconsin  again  this  year. 

At  a  number  of  these  institutions 
cooperative  tests  will  be  carried  on 
to  determine  the  adaptation  of  pedi- 
gree varieties  of  grain  to  different 
soil  types,  the  possibilities  of  hemp 
culture  for  fiber  and  seed,  the  value 
of  sudan  grass  and  to  aid  in  an- 
swering field  problems.  The  work 
is  in  charge  of  Andrew  H.  Wright  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  points  where  these  trial  plots 
will  be  conducted  and  where  in  late 
summer  and  early  fall  a  series  of 
community  demonstration  meetings 
will  be  held  are: 

Chippewa  County  Farm,  Chippewa 
Falls,  F.  O.  Bible,  superintendent; 
Marinette  County  Farm,  Peshtigo, 
R.  M.  Smith;  Outagamie  County 
Farm,  Appleton,  Thos.  Flannigan; 
Richland  County  Farm,  Richland 
Center,  L.  F.  Johnson;  Sheboygan 
County  Farm,  Sheboygan,  H.  A. 
Arpke;  St.  Croix  County  Farm,  New 
Richmond,  C.  N.  Cole;  Shawano 
County  Farm,  Shawano,  August 
Hoeffs;  Waupaca  County  Farm, 
Weyauwega,  D.  C.  Hayward;  Wau- 
kesha County  Farm,  Waukesha,  J.  T. 
Hill;  Washington  County  Farm, 
West  Bend,  John  Homirg;  Northern 
State  Hospital  Farm,  Oshkosh,  T.  D. 
Wheeler;  and  Federal  Indian  School, 
Tomah,  K.  M.  Compton. 
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What  Is  a  County  Agent? 

HOW  can  a  County  Agent  help  us  ing  as  it  should,  and  a  hundred 

and  what  can  he  do  to  earn  his  others, 

salary'"  You  don't  realize  now  what  this 

Naturally    enough  business  men,  man  will  mean  to  you.   He  will  be  a 

from  the  town  as  well  as  from  the  Promoter  of  the  County  Fairs, 

livlii  me  w                   ao     yxu  will  help  to  work  out  the  county  farm 

country,  ask  and  answer  these  and  problems  with  the  cooperation  of  the 

many  other  questions  before  employ-  farmers,  will  conduct  campaigns  of 

ing  an  agricultural  representative  to  agricultural  education  in  the  county 

aid  them  in  the  development  and  im-  schools.  He  will  go  any  place,  to  any 

provement  of  their  farms  and  farm-  farm  to  help  the  individual  farmers, 

ing.    In  each  of  the  fifteen  counties  A11  tne  Dest  innovations,  things  that 

now  employing  such  aid,  these  and  make  for  progressive  farming,  will  be 

 „„„„ii,.  i  „;„„„„i;i,„   „  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  farm- 

other  equa  l>  businesslike  questions  ers._fE.  L.  Luther,  State  Supervisor 

have  repeatedly  been  asked.  for  Wisconsin. 

Many  people  imagine  that  the  ,  *  , 
County  Agent  Dlan  is  a  new  thing,  Weight  Ol  Silage 
but  it  is  not.  Wav  back  in  18S4  Bel- 
gium, then  but  a  very  poor  agricul-  HPHE  weight  of  silage  increases 
tural  state,  had  made  a  failure  of  ag-  ■■■  with  the  depth  below  the  sur- 
riculture.  Realizing  this,  a  number  face  and  with  the  amount  of  water  in 
of  instructors  were  sent  out  to  the  the  silage,  and  also  with  the  diame- 
people  to  teach  them  the  proper  ter  of  the  silo,  says  M.  A.  Beeson, 
methods  of  farming,  living5  with  the  professor  of  agronomy  at  Oklahoma 
farmers  themselves.  These  men  were  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  abuse  and  Stillwater.  In  silos  of  small  diame- 
were  called  "migratory  teachers,"  ter  the  amount  of  surface  in  the 
"pedestrian  farmers,"  etc.  But  it  walls  is  so  much  greater  in  propor- 
worked  wonders  for  Belgium,  and  tion  to  the  silage  that  the  friction  on 
her  agricultural  interests  grew  by  the  sides  has  marked  influence  in 
leaps  and  bounds.  preventing  the  settling  of  the  silage. 

Other  nations  awoke  to  the  great  In  the  following  table  will  be  found 
discovery.  Germany  was  one  of  the  the  weight  of  silage  per  cubic  foot  in 
first  to  copy,  while  England,  Ireland  round  silos  given  for  different  depths 
and  others  fell  rapidly  in  line.  On  and  the  mean  weight  of  silage  above 
this  continent,  Canada  was  the  first  the  given  depth.  This  table  shows 
to  start,  but  the  boll  weevil  evil  in  the  computed  weight  of  well-matured 
the  South  started  the  agitation  here.  corn  silage  at  different  distances  be- 
About  1911  the  scheme  penetrated  to  low  the  surface  and  the  computed 
Wisconsin,  with  Oneida,  one  of  the  mean  weight  for  silage  at  different 
northern  counties,  taking  the  lead.  depths  two  days  after  filling,  and 
What  is  the  present  status  of  the  there  should  be  very  little  variation 
case?  After  four  years,  there  are  between  this  and  the  weight  of  the 
500  counties  in  the  United  States  that  grain  sorghums: 
have  adopted  the  system,  and  seven-  Weight  of  Mean 
teen  of  these  are  in  the  State  of  Wis-  Silage  at  Weight  of 
consin.  One  county,  Marathon,  made  Depth  of  .  Different  Silage  per 
the  attempt  alone,  without  State  aid  Silage.             Depths.    Cubic  Foot. 

simply  by  action  of  its  own  county      1  foot  18.71bs.  18.7Ibs. 

board.     But  one  southern   county,      2  feet  20.41bs.  19.61bs. 

Walworth,   has   the   system,   while      3  feet  22. libs.  20.61bs. 

many  of  the  northern  counties  have      4  feet  23.71bs.  21.2tbs. 

adopted  it.   'Marathon  raised  $2,500      5  feet  25.41bs.  22. libs. 

alone,  and  has  had  great  success      6  feet  27.01bs.  22.9tbs. 

with  the  experiment.  7  feet  28.51bs.  23.81bs. 

But  the  question  is  raised,  "Per-      8  feet  30.11bs.  24.51bs. 

haps  those  counties  up  there  needed      9  feet  31.61bs.  25.31bs. 

it,  we  do  not."    But  we  do.    The     10  feet  33.1lbs.  26. libs. 

fact  that' these  counties  are  improv-     11  feet  34.51bs.  26.81bs. 

ing  each  year  shows  that  ours,  too,     12  feet  35.91bs.  27.61bs. 

can  be  improved.    Three  new  coun-     13  feet  37.31bs.  28.31bs. 

ties  adopted  the  system  last  year.     14  feet  38.71bs.  29.11bs. 

The    Legislature  has  provided    for     15  feet  40.01bs.  29.81bs. 

eighteen  up  to  1917,  and  as  a  result,     16  feet  41.31bs.  30.51bs. 

there  remains  but  one  more  to  be     17  feet  42.61bs,  31.2ms. 

allotted  this  year,  seventeen  having     18  feet  43.81bs.  31.91bs. 

been  taken.    Two  more  will  be  pro-     19  feet  45.0Ibs.  32.61bs. 

vided  for  in  1918,  after  which  the     20  feet  46.21bs.  33.31bs. 

Legislature  must  make  further  pro-     21  feet  47.41bs.  33.91bs. 

visions.  22  feet  48.51bs.  34.61bs. 

The  means  employed  to  get  such     23  feet  49.61bs.  35.31bs. 

an  agent  are  as  follows:    First,  the     24  feet  50.61bs.  35.91bs. 

resolution  is  introduced  before  the     25  feet  51.71bs.  36.5tbs. 

rounty  board,  which  acts  in  favor  of     26  feet  52.71bs,  37.21bs. 

it.    Then    the    board    appropriates     27  feet  53.61bs.  37.8tbs. 

$1,000  for  the  first  year,  and  $1,000     28  feet  54.61bs.  38.41bs. 

for  the  second  year,  two  years  being     29  'eet  55.51bs.  39.01bs. 

provided  for  according  to  the  statute.     30  feet  56.41bs.  39.61bs. 

After  the  second  year,  the  matter     31  *eet  57.21bs.  40.11bs. 

again  comes  up  before  the  board  for     32  feet  58.01bs.  40.71bs. 

a  vote,  and  is  either  continued  or     33  feet  58.81bs.  41.21bs. 

abolished.    The  third  step  is  to  have     34  feet  59.61bs.  41.81bs. 

the  board  appoint  a  committee  of     35  feet  60.3Ibs.  42.31bs. 

three  of  its  own  members,  who  will     36  feet  61.01bs.  42.81bs. 

select  the  man  from  among  those  T               •      s~*<     '  r%' 

r<H,mmended  by  the  College  of  Agri-  InSeCtS  in  LfTaiTX  DlIlS 

culture.    After  the  board  has  raised  _  .t^™*..    ..    ,  ,  ..       .  Il 

this  $1,000,  the  State  gives  an  equal  ARBON    bisulphide    should  be 

amount.    The  man  selected  is  not  a  ^  used  to  control  all  insects  in- 

paper-collared  graduate;  he  is  an  ex-  festing    grain    stored    in    bins  and 

perienced  man,  a  man  from  the  same  granaries,  according  to  George  A. 

county  if  possible.    He  must  be  able  Dean,  professor  of  entomology  in  the 

to  meet  the  farmers,  must  have  agri-  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 

cultural  knowledge,  and  have  had  "The  fact  that  millions  of  dollars 

some  experience  with  farm  manage-  are  lost  each  year  thru  the  work  of 

ment,  outside  of  books.    Above  all,  insects  in  stored  grains  is  evidence 

thia  man  must  satisfy  the  committee,  enough  that  more  attention  should  be 

His  work  is  far  from  easy;  it  is  a  given  to  the  control  of  the  insects 

night  and  day  job  and  he  is  subject  causing    the  loss,"    says  Professor 

to  calls  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  Dean.   "Carbon  bisulphide  is  100  per 

after.    ,  cent  effective  when  properly  used. 

The  activities  of  the  agent  are  so  "If  the  building  is  reasonably  tight, 

many  that  I  could  not  begin  to  enu-  Ave  pounds  of  carbon  bisulphide  are 

morale  them.    Carpenter  work,  judg-  sufficient  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of 

ing  cattle,  studying  building  plans  space,  or  one  pound  for  every  twen- 

for  barns,  showing  pupils  when  to  ty-five  bushels  of  grain.    In  case  the 

dehorn  cattle,  the  study  of  soils,  de-  building  is  not  tight,  the  amount  of 

facts  in  any  farm  that  is  not  produc-  the  liquid  should  be  doubled." 


Tom— You're  not  turning  as  fast  as  Dad  does,  Mary. 
Mary—  No  Tom,  but  we'll  get  all  the  cream  any  way 
with  this  lovely  new  machine.    Dad  says 

It  Skims  Clean  at  Any  Speed 

That's  what  this  marvelous  new  invention  actually  does. 

A  fixed-feed  separator  may  skim  clean  if  in  perfect  order 
and  turned  at  just  the  right  speed.  But  every  member 
of  the  family  turns  the  crank  at  a  different  rate;  no  one 
can  maintain  an  even  speed  all  the  time — it  isn't  human 
nature.  Every  old  type  separator  has  an  unchanging 
inflow  of  milk.  That's  why  it  loses  cream  when  not 
turned  at  exactly  the  right  speed. 

THE  NEW 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION-FEED 

Separator  gets  all  the  cream  because  it  automatically  regu- 
lates the  inflow  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  separating  force 
—always  just  right  for  perfect  skimming. 

The  Suction-feed  Separator  delivers  smooth  cream  of 
even  thickness  that  churns  out  more  butter  of  choicest 
quality.  If  you  sell  cream  you  can  guarantee  uniform 
density. 

You  can  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Suction-feed  by 
simply  turning  faster,  and  get  through  quicker  if  in  a  hurry. 
The  new  Sharpies  is  the  only  Separator  that  can  be  hasten- 
ed. You  can  easily  pour  milk  from  a  forty-quart  can  into 
the  low  supply  can.  It's  the  largest  found  on  any  separator 
— and  it's  only  knee-high. 

The  women  folks  prefer  the  Sharpies  because  the  simple 
tubular  bowl  is  so  easily  cleaned.  Has  only  three  pieces 
— no  disks  to  wash  or  to  get  mixed  up.  The  tubular  shape 
gives  double  skimming  force. 

The  new  Sharpies  is  ruggedly  built  for  hard  service.  It 
is  neat,  compact,  runs  easily  and  oils  itself. 

This  wonderful  machine  will  earn  you  a  new  dairy- 
profit — without  added  expense.  Our  new  free  book, 
"Velvet"  for  Dairymen,  fully  describes  the  Suction-feed. 
Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  for  it  today.  Address  Dept.  [02. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester      -  Pennsylvania 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS^IS1 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100.000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  C O S T  Jfer  50  week  -  nol 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO 


Want  Ad.  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


HEM*  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago. 111.   


Nursing  the  Sick  Animals 


Continued  From  Page  488 


FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH.  Gov- 
ernment jobs.  Steady  work.  List  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable — free.  Write  today. 
Franklin  Institute,   Dep't.   M,   118,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.   


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-514   N.   Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED;  $60 
to  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quarters.  Write, 
Ozment,  4F.  St.  Louis.   


AGENTS  WANTED 
AGENTS— I'VE     A     NEW     SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.    New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple  and   full    layout   free.   Write   quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  


PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries,  Boonville,  Mo.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA— $900,000,000 
in  new  wealth  added  In  1915.  Enormous  crops 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average,  36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta, 
28k75  bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan.  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Taxes  average 
$24  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, includes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments. Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty, 
good  climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Goou  !-nfl  i"«s  ¥11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated 
lands  from  $35.  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees your  land  and  water  titles.  Balance, 
after  first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen 
years,  with  interest  at  6%;  privileges  of  pay- 
ing in  full  any  time.  Before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for 
itself.  We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  im-. 
provements  in  certain  districts,  with  no 
security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Ready-made  farms  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  Loans  for  livestock.  In 
defined  districts,  after  one  year's  occupation, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of 
$1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul- 
tivated. Our  interests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta,  Canada.   

FIRST  CLASS,  THOROLY  TILED  IOWA 
farm  of  280  acres;  every  foot  of  it  good, 
smooth  plow  land  with  deep  soil.  Good  set  of 
buildings  Z1,^  miles  from  Rudd,  Floyd  County, 
Iowa,  with  excellent  roads  all  the  way.  Can 
also  include  SO  acres  across  the  road  from  the 
buildings.  The  Managing  Editor  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business  operated  this  farm  four  years 
and  installed  the  drainage  system.  Will  sell 
on  very  easy  terms.  I  have  other  farms  of 
various  sizes  for  sale  in  Floyd  County,  Iowa. 
J.  E.  Bartlett,  Charles  City,  Iowa.  

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago.  111. 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  liter- 
ature. Say  what  State  interests  you.  L.  J. 
Rricker,  214  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
a<ls  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Hoyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  111. 


FARMS,  LAND,  FOR  SALE,  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FOR  SALE:  ALFALFA.  GP.AIN,  POULTRY 
and  stock  farm.  Level  creek  bottom,  timber 
and  water.   Roln-rt  Franklin,  Quinn,  8,  Dak. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

SOUTHERN  FARMS  ARE  PROFITABLE. 
Get  our  Illustrated  lists  of  good  farms  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Ohio  at  $15  per  acre  and  up.  Ex- 
cellent little  farms  In  colony  of  Little 
Planters,  Shenandoah  Valley  at  $250  and  up, 
complete  on  easy  term*.  Fine  climate,  good 
markets;  best  general  farming,  fruit,  poultry, 
trucking  and  live  stock  country  on  earth. 
Write  for  full  information  now.  F.  H. 
LaBaumc,  Agrl.  A^rl.,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  afil>  Arcade 
Jlidg.,  Roanoke,  Va.  


I  \\  INTED 

WANTED— FARMS  AN U  RANCHES.  OWN- 
ers  send  description,  ,We  have  cash  buyers 
on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission.  Write 
Cp-to-Dato  Realty  Exchange,  La  Salle,  111. 


the  mouth.  If  you  use  a  syringe,  be 
sure  and  throw  the  medicine  into 
the  mouth  while  the  hog  is  not 
squealing,  otherwise  you  will  stran- 
gle the  hog  with  it.  Never  use  a 
bottle  in  giving  medicine  to  hogs,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  bite  it  in  pieces 
for  you. 

Giving  medicine  to  dogs  and  sheep 
is  comparatively  a  simple  matter, 
owing  to  their  size  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  handled.  It 
may  be  given  with  a  small  syringe 
or  with  a  spoon. 

Of  late  years  azourita  has  claimed 
many  hundreds  of  valuable  horses 
and  has  been  the  bugbear  of  prac- 
ticing veterinarians,  not  so  much 
from  their  inability  to  cope  with 
the  conditions,  as  the  mistakes  made 
by  the  owner  before  calling  the  vet- 
erinarian. Azourita  is  too  well 
known  to  have  a  discussion  of  its 
train  of  symptoms  here.  When  you 
have  a  horse  that  you  suspect  of 
taking  azourita,  stop  him  at  once 
and  if  he  is  very  bad,  or  it  is  any 
distance  to  the  nearest  stable,  do 
not  attempt  to  move  him,  but  allow 
him  to  remain  quiet,  just  as  quiet 
as  you  can  possibly  keep  him.  If  you 
cannot  get  a  veterinarian  soon,  give 
him  a  good  dose  of  raw  lin- 
seed oil  and,  if  the  weather  is 
cool,  or  the  horse  seems  to  have  a 
chill,  cover  him  with  sufficient  blan- 
kets to  keep  him  warm.  Many  times 
in  very  bad  cases  rest,  if  given  at 
the  first  sign  of  the  disease,  will 
effect  a  return  to  normal  conditions 
in  a  very  short  time.  Take  oats  or 
salt  and  place  in  a  grain  sack,  and 
place  over  the  region  of  the  loins, 
keep  them  hot,  and  massage  the 
muscles  of  the  hips  and  loins. 
Above  all,  do  not  walk  him,  as  I 
have  seen  several  that  were  simply 
walked  to  their  death.  If  he  is  very 
weak  and  persists  in  wanting  to  lie 
down,  permit  him  to  do  so;  the  exer- 
tion put  forth  in  trying  to  remain 
on  the  feet  sometimes  proves  fatal. 

In  cases  of  colic  or  indigestion,  it 
always  provokes  me  to  see  an  indi- 
vidual on  the  opposite  end  of  a  strap 
dragging  a  poor  brute  of  a  horse 
around  and  continually  clubbing  him 
to  keep  him  from  lying  down  when 
he  is  so  full  of  misery  and  pain. 
The  first  thing  a  person  does  if  he 
has  abdominal  pain  is  to  lie  down 
and  try  to  get  into  some  position  that 
will  afford  him  some  relief.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  horse; 
make  him  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible and  watch  him  that  he  does  not 
injure  himself,  and  allow  him  to 
rest  as  well  as  he  can.  Never  walk 
him,  as  it  is  unnecessary  and  cruel. 
If  you  cannot  get  trained  help  at 
once,  give  about  two  ounces  of  tur- 
pentine in  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil 
or  in  sweet  milk  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  ginger.  But  be  sure  and  tell  the 
veterinarian  what  you  have  given. 
Allow  them  water  if  they  will  take 
it,  especially  in  constipation  and  im- 
paction. 

In  tetanus  or  lockjaw  we  have  a 
condition  that  is  easily  recognized  by 
any  one  that  has  ever  seen  a  case  of 
it.  Just  as  soon  as  possible,  get  the 
animal  into  a  quiet  place  away  from 
any  other  animals  or  anything  that 
might  excite  it  and  make  the  stall 
dark  and  do  not  allow  any  strangers 
or  any  other  than  those  necessary 
to  go  near  it.  Place  water  where  it 
can  have  access  to  it  at  all  times, 
and  feed  where  it  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  undergo  unnecessary  exer- 
tion to  reach  it.  Get  a  qualified 
veterinarian. 

For  cases  of  laminitis  or  founder 
in  the  horse,  place  him  with,  the 
affected  feet  in  a  mud  hole,  or  in 
running  water  which  comes  above 
the  hoof,  or  place  cloths  over  his 
feet  and  soak  with  cold  water.  Then 
lead  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
three  or  four  times  each  day.  Bet- 
ter do  this  on  the  advice  of  a  veteri- 
narian, if  one  can  be  secured. 

In  acute  respiratory  conditions, 
place  the  animal  in  a  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated  box  stall  and 
have  It  well  bedded  down,  and  then 


place  fresh  water  before  the  animal. 
If  he  has  chills,  or  if  the  weather  is 
cool,  blanket  well  and  avoid  draughts. 
Groom  him  well,  and  if  his  extremi- 
ties are  cold  bandage  them  or  rub 
them  with  coarse  cloths  or  with 
wisps  of  hay  or  straw.  Impossible 
to  getx  too  much  fresh  air  if  you 
avoid  draughts.  Keep  bowels  loose 
and  kidneys  active.  In  place  of  a 
mustard  plaster,  apply  to  the  chest 
oil  of  mustard,  two  drams  in  one- 
half  pint  of  olive  oil.  Give  treat- 
ment prescribed  by  a  qualified  vet- 
erinarian. 

It  is  well  to  mind  the  following 
when  caring  for  sick  animals: 

1.  Always  get  a  good  graduate 
veterinarian  when  you  can  possibly 
secure  one. 

2.  Do  not  give  drugs  of  which  you 
do  not  understand  the  action,  and 
when  you  are  not  sure  of  the  condi- 
tion affecting  the  animal. 

3.  Never  walk  the  animal  except 
on  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian. 

4.  Make  the  patient  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  in  a  clean,  cool,  well 
ventilated,  roomy  stall,  with  plenty 

•of  light. 

5.  Have  the  stall  clean  and  well 
bedded. 

6.  Prepare  the  best  of  feed,  and 
have  water  that  is  fresh  and  clean. 

7.  In  eye  conditions,  or  in  cases  of 
lockjaw,  place  the  animal  in  a  dark- 
ened stall,  as  the  light  hurts  the 
eyes. 

8.  Do  not  employ  men  of  doubtful 
ability,  as  they  often  do  you  more 
harm  than  good. 

9.  Get  a  clinical  fever  thermome- 
ter and  learn  to  use  it,  and  also 
learn  to  count  the  pulse  of  the  do- 
mestic animals. 

Advertising  Cike 
Charity 

THAT  a  farm  bulletin  board  placed 
in  a  prominent  place  bordering 
a  much-traveled  road  may  be  a  valu- 
able advertising  medium  for  the  farm- 
er, is  the  opinion  of  H.  W.  Davis,  as- 
sociate professor  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Tourists  passing  thru  the  country, 
and  pleasure  riders  in  motor  cars 
would  be  attracted  by  the  board  and 
possibly  would  profit  by  the  informa- 
tion set  forth,  points  out  Professor 
Davis.  Dairy  and  poultry  products 
could  be  advertised,  fruit  in  season, 
garden  truck  and  all  other  products 
of  the  farm  that  depend  on  the  small 
market  also  could  be  listed  here. 

Second-hand  implements,  milk 
cows,  young  calves,  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, seed  wheat,  oats,  corn,  or  pota- 
toes all  could  be  advertised  on  this 
board.  Often  one's  own  neighbors 
desire  the  very  thing  that  might  be 
had  on  the  next  farm. 

The  sign  board  should  be  made  of 
durable  material  and  so  placed  as  to 
be  easily  read  from  the  road.  The 
name  of  the  farm  should  be  put  at 
the  top  of  the  board  in  plain  letters, 
with  the  proprietor's  name  just  un- 
der it. 

Good  Lamb  Crops 

VERY  satisfactory  lamb  crops  are 
being  reported  by  Wisconsin 
flockmasters  this  year.  The  per- 
centages of  flock  increases  are  per- 
haps larger  than  they  have  been  for 
some  years.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to 
favorable  conditions  which  made  it 
possible  for  the  breeding  ewes  to 
have  an  abundance  of  outdoor  life 
and  exercise,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  sheepmen  are  giving  their 
flocks  better  care  at  the  critical  peri- 
ods. 

"Good  care,  proper  food  and  plen- 
ty of  outdoor  exercise,"  says  Frank 
Kleinheinz,  shepherd  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Experiment  Station  flocks,  "are 
the  things  that  bring  strong  and 
healthy  lambs.  High  percentage 
lamb  crops  are  due,  not  to  any  ono 
particular  breed,  but  rather  to  care- 
ful management." 
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LIVESTOCK 
BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FOR  SAFE 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS.  SIXTEEN  LIT- 
ters  at  barguin  prices.  Rest  farm,  stock,  and 
watch  dog.  Price  list  and  pictures  free.  High- 
born Collie  I^nneJs^^t^_Peter,  Minn.  

CABBAGE,  CELERY  PLANTS.  LEADING 
varieties  strong.  $1.00  per  1,000.  $8.50  per 
1 0.000.     .1.  c.  Sihmidt.  Bristol.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINA 
pigs,  sired  by  great  herd  boars.  Either  sex, 
$10.00  each.     Harry  D.  Mayhugh.  Walton,  Ky. 

GOOD  *  REGISTER  CD  JERSEY  BULL 
calves  $25.  Also  heifers  and  cows.  The 
Reber  Farm,  Fairfield,  Illinois.  

MIDGET  BIBLE,  POSTAGE  STAMP  SIZE, 
200  pages,  10c  coin.     J.  Jackson,  222  HUUard 

St.,    Atlanta.  Georgia. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  HOW  TO  OB- 
tain  a  Patent,  list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  In- 
ventions Wanted.  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  Sketch  for  free  opinion 
as  to  patentability.  Our  Four  Books  sent  free. 
Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist  inventors 
to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J.  Evans  Co., 
Patent  Attys..  824  Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 


SKEIIS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine"  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-614  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III.  


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..    S00-S14    N.    Dearborn   St..    Chicago,  111. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.. 
500-514  N.   Di-arlmi-n  St..  Chicago.  111.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  " ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co..   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  111. 


SINGLE    COMB  REDS 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
from  our  own  pens  15c  each.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
15,  eight  dollars  per  hundred.  Orders  given 
prompt  attention.    G.   Du  Vail,     Red  Farm, 

Nnvinger.  Missouri. 


M I SCE  L  L  AXEOC8 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, any  thingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 

QVlCKLy— 

CHEAYLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N  .  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Proper  Food  for  Young  Children 

The  Things  They  Eat  Largely  Govern  Their  Health  and  Growth 


SIMPLE  bills  of  fare,  helpful  recipes  and  practi- 
cal directions  for  the  preparation  of  food  for 
children  between  3  and  6  years  of  age  are  con- 
tained in  Farmers'  Bulletin  717,  "Food  for  Young 
Children,"  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  bulletin,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Caroline  L.  Hunt,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
C.  F.  Langworthy,  chief  of  the  office  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, is  easy  to  understand  and  should  be  helpful 
to  mothers  who  are  trying  to  so  care  for  their  chil- 
dren that  they  will  grow  up  into  stalwart  and  effi- 
cient men  and  women.  This  bulletin  was  issued  as 
a  cooperative  contribution  to  the  "Baby  Week"  cam- 
paign conducted  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

The  author  has  carefully  avoided  the  use  of  all 
technical  dietary  terms  or  systems  of  grouping  and 
has  so  classified  foods  that  any  mother  can  meet  the 
following  definition  of  a  satisfactory  diet  for  a  little 
child: 

"A  little  child  3  to  6  years  of  age  who  is  carefully 
fed  in  accordance"  with  his  bodily  needs  (as  these 
are  now  understood)  receives  every  day  at  least  one 
food    from  each    of  the  following 
groups: 

"1.  Milk  and  dishes  made  chiefly  of 
milk  (most  important  of  the  group 
as  regards  children's  diet) ;  meat, 
fish,  poultry,  eggs  and  meat  substi- 
tutes. 

"2.  Bread  and  other  cereal  foods. 

"3.  Butter   and  other  wholesome 
fats.  « 

"4.  Vegetables  and  fruits. 

"5.  Simple  sweets." 

The  relation  of  food  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels  is  also  an  impor- 
tant matter.  Grains,  particularly 
those  containing  the  outer  or  branny 
layers,  or  coats,  are  laxative;  so,  too, 
are  such  mildly  acid  fruits  as  apples, 
oranges  and  grapefruit.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  important  matter  of 
preventing  constipation  is  concerned, 
coarse  grains  and  mildly  acid  fruits 
serve  the  same  purpose.  When  fruits 
are  to  be  obtained  in  abundance,  the 
kind  of  cereal  served  is  not  of  great 
importance.  When  they  are  not,  the 
coarser  cereals  should  be  used. 

The  basis  of  a  child's  diet  should 
be  clean,  whole  milk — at  least  a 
quart  a  day.  Such  milk,  in  addition 
to  water,  contains  about  half  a  cup- 
ful of  the  very  best  food  substances 
— butterfat,  milk,  sugar,  lime  and 
other  materials  needed  by  the  child 
to  make  muscle,  bones  and  teeth.  In 
addition,  milk  contains  a  substance 
thought  to  promote  growth  by  help- 
ing the  body  make  good  use  of  other 
foods.  Where  good  whole  milk  is  not  obtainable, 
clean,  fresh  skimmilk  supplies  these  substances 
with  the  exception  of  the  butterfat,  and  is,  of  course, 
prfferable  to  dirty  or  questionable  whole  milk. 
Milk,  however,  contains  very  little  iron  and  there- 
fore spinach  and  other  green  vegetables  and  egg 
yolks,  which  are  rich  in  iron,  combine  well  with 
milk. 

The  child  should  drink  the  milk  with  the  chill 
taken  off,  or  should  consume  his  full  quart  a  day 
with  cereals  and  in  milk  toast,  cocoa,  milk  soups 
and  stews,  in  cereal  puddings,  egg-and-milk  pud- 
dings, custards,  junkets,  or  simple  ice  creams.  Milk 
stews  may  be  made  with  vegetables  or  fish,  or  to 
vary  the  diet  these  things  can  be  combined  with 
cream  sauce  and  served  on  milk  toast.  The  bulle- 
tin therefore  gives  a  large  number  of  recipes  for  the 
preparation  of  various  milk  dishes  which  will  help 
children  consume  the  requisite  amount  of  milk  with- 
out growing  tired  of  this  valuable  food.  Those  for 
milk  soups  will  be  found  particularly  useful,  as  they 
give  the  mother  an  easy  means  of  preparing  many 
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vegetables  which  are  essential  in  the  child's  diet. 

Well-baked  bread  and  thoroly  cooked  breakfast 
cereals  are  both  good  for  children  and  with  milk 
should  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  diet.  '  Bread 
and  cereal  mushes  are  to  a  certain  extent  inter- 
changeable, but  neither  can  take  the  place  of  milk, 
meat,  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables.  An  ordinary  slice 
of  bread  is  equal  in  food  value  to  about  half  a  cup- 
ful of  boiled  or  steamed  cereal  and  about  a  cupful 
of  flaked  or  puffed  cereal.  Different  kinds  of  bread 
may  be  used  for  variety. 

The  yeast-raised  bread  given  to  young  children 
should  be  at  least  a  day  old  or  should  be  toasted  or 
twice  baked.  Hot  breads  are  likely  to  be  swallowed 
in  large  pieces  and  are  therefore  not  desirable.  Hot 
breads  which  are  almost  all  crust,  like  thin  tea 
biscuits  or  crisp  rolls,  are  best  of  the  hot  varieties. 

Under  the  heading,  "Meat,  Fish,  Poultry,  Eggs  and 
Meat  Substitutes,"  the  author  states:  "In  some 
families  children  do  not  get  enough  meat  and  eggs; 


Daily  Bill  of  Fare  for  a  Child  Two  to 
Three  Years  Old 

Breakfast — 7:30  A.  M. 
The  juice  of  one  sweet  orange  or  the  pulp  of  four  or  five  stewed  prunes, 

or  apple  sauce. 

Either  a  well-cooked  cereal:  Cornmeal,  Pettijohn,  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat, 
wheatena,  all  well  salted  and  not  more  than  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  and  milk  added;  or  soft  boiled  or  poached  egg 
with  stale  bread  or  crisp  toast. 
Glass  of  warmed  milk. 

10:30  A.  M. 

Glass  of  warmed  milk. 

Dinner — 1 :30  to  2  P.  M. 

One-half  cup  of  broth  or  soup,  which  may  be  chicken,  beef  or  mutton, 

thickened  with  barley  or  rice. 
Choice  of  chop,  rare  roast  beef,  rare  steak,  or  chicken  or  broiled  fish. 

Boiled  or  baked  potato. 
Choice  of  asparagus  tips,  carrots,  string  beans,  peas,  spinach.   All  vege- 
tables should  be  very  thoroly  cooked  and  mashed. 
Dessert:    Baked  apple,  plain  bread  or  rice  pudding,  corn  starch,  custard, 
junket,  or  stewed  prunes  with  skins  removed. 

Supper — 5:30  P.  M. 

Well-cooked  cereal,  or  bread  and  milk,  or  bread  and  butter  and  cocoa,  and 
stewed  fruit,  apple  sauce. 
Glass  of  warmed  milk. 
No  food  between  meals;  water  several  times  a  day. 


in  others  they  get  too  much.  A  good  general  rule 
commonly  followed  is  to  give  a  child  2  years  old 
or  over  an  egg  every  other  day  and  about  the  same 
amount  (2  bunces)  of  meat,  fish  or  poultry  on  the 
intervening  days.  Where  meat  is  omitted,  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  other  suitable  foods  take 
its  place — preferably  an  extra  amount  of  milk  and 
eggs." 

Fried  meats  should  not  be  given  to  a  child  be- 
cause they  are  likely  to  be  overcooked  and  tough, 
and  also  because  the  fat  may  be  scorched  and  thus 
changed  in  composition.  Scorched  fat  is  almost 
certain  to  be  hurtful  to  children. 

Meat  is  best  given  as  broiled  chop  meat  or  in 
simple  meat  stews  combined  with  vegetables.  Poul- 
try may  be  boiled  and  served  with  rice.  When 
roasted,  only  the  tender  portions  should  be  fed. 
Highly  seasoned  stuffing  or  rich  gravy  should  not 
be  given  to  a  young  child. 

Dried  and  other  fish,  and  oysters,  may  be  used  in 
milk  stews.  Well-boiled  fish  is  good  for  variety. 
Eggs  must  not  be  overcooked  or  they  are  likely  to 


cause  indigestion.  The  best  way  to  cook  eggs  is  to 
poach  or  coddle  them.  Scrambled  eggs  may  be 
served  occasionally,  provided  care  is  taken  not  to 
scorch  the  fat  or  to  overcook  the  eggs. 

Fat  is  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  children. 
There  is  more  than  an  ounce  of  fat  (at  least  two 
and  one-half  level  tablespoonfuls)  in  a  quart  of 
whole  milk.  If  the  healthy  child  is  given  a  quart  of 
milk,  has  butt«r  on  his  bread  and  meat  or  an  egg 
once  a  day,  he  gets  enough  fat,  and  that  which  he 
received  is  in  wholesome  form.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, not  to  give  such  fatty  foods  as  pastry,  fried 
meats  and  vegetables,  and  doughnuts  or  rich  cakes. 
If  the  child  is  constipated  the  occasional  use  of 
cream  or  salad  oil  is  desirable,  for  fat  in  abundance 
is  laxative. 

Bacon  or  salt  pork,  cut  very  thin  and  carefully 
cooked,  may  be  given  occasionally.  It  is  very  im- 
portant not  to  burn  the  fat. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  are  grouped  together  be- 
cause they  are  similar  in  that  both  supply  iron, 
lime  and  other  mineral  matters,  and  also  mild  acids. 
Vegetables  are  an  important  but  often  a  neglected 
part  of  the  child's  diet.  They  should 
be  served  at  least  once  a  day,  as 
they  help  to  keep  the  bowels  in  good 
condition.  Fruits  are  important  for 
their  flavoring,  for  their  laxative  ef- 
fects and  doubtless  for  other  reasons, 
and  should  be  served  in  some  form 
at  least  once  a  day.  Fruit  juices  and 
the  pulp  of  cooked  fruit,  baked  ap- 
ples and  pears,  and  stewed  prunes, 
are  the  safest.  The  child  should  not 
be  allowed  to  eat  the  skins  unless 
they  have  been  made  very  tender  by 
cooking. 

Sugar  is  a  desirable  part  of  the 
diet  provided  ^it  is  given  in  simple 
sweets  and  not  allowed  to  take  the 
place  of  other  foods  and  spoil  the 
child's  appetite.  Simple  sweets  are 
such  things  as  lump  sugar,  maple 
sugar,  sirups,  honey  and  plain  candy, 
and  those  foods  in  which  sugar  is 
combined  in  simple  forms  with  fruit 
juices  (in  lemonade,  water  ice,  jelly, 
etc.),  with  flour  or  starch,  as  in 
plain  cakes  (cup  cake,  sponge  cake, 
cookies),  and  with  fruit,  as  in  jams, 
marmalades  and  similar  things. 

At  the  end  of  the  bulletin,  as  a  re- 
view, the  author  suggests  that  at  the 
close  of  the  day  every  mother  might 
ask  herself  the  following  questions, 
to  be  sure  that  she  has  considered 
the  important  things  in  feeding  her 
children: 

Did  each  child  take  about  a  quart 
of  milk  in  one  form  or  another? 
Have  I  taken  pains  to  see  that  the 
milk  that  comes  to  my  house  has  been  handled  in  a 
clean  way? 

If  I  were  obliged  to  serve  skimmilk  for  the  sake 
of  cleanliness  or  economy,  did  I  supply  a  little  extra 
fat  in  some  other  way? 

Were  the  fats  which  I  gave  the  child  of  the 
wholesome  kind  found  in  milk,  cream,  butter  and 
salad  oils,  or  of  the  unwholesome  kind  found  in 
doughnuts  and  other  fried  foods? 

Did  I  make  good  use  of  all  skimmilk  by  using  it 
in  the  preparation  of  cereal  mushes,  puddings,  or 
otherwise? 

Were  all  cereal  foods  thoroly  cooked? 

Was  the  bread  soggy?  If  so,  was  it  because  the 
loaves  were  too  large,  or  because  they  were  not 
cooked  long  enough? 

Did  I  take  pains  to  get  a  variety  of  foods  from 
the  cereal  group  by  serving  a  cereal  mush  once  dur- 
ing the  day? 

Did  I  keep  in  mind  that  while  cereals  are  good 
foods  in  themselves,  they  do  not  take  the  place  of 
Continued  on  Page  510 
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"CHUM"  AND  OUTFIT  FREE 


"Chum"  is  the  most  beautiful  and  lov- 
able pony  you  ever  saw;  a  full-blooded, 
registered  Shetland  Pony  about  42 
inches  high  and  weighing  about  300 
pounds,  just  like  you  see  in  the  picture. 
With  "Chum"  we  send  a  complete  out- 
fit consisting  of  pony  carriage,  nickel 
silver-mounted  harness,  saddle  and 
bridle.  "Chum"  and  the  entire  outfit 
will  be  sent  to  the  winner  free  of  all 
charges.  There  is  nothing  to  pay  for,  not 
even  express.  We  pay  everything  and 
deliver  "Chum"  and  outfit  right  to  you 


Wouldn't  you  be  the  proudest  and  happiest  person  in  the  world  if  you 
owned  "Chum"  and  his  outfit?  You  can  do  it  if  you  will  solve  the  puzzle 
and  mail  the  coupon  now,  right  away.  Think  of  the  fun  you  could  have 
with  "Chum,"  taking  your  friends  out  for  a  drive  or  riding  him  on  horse- 
back to  school.  "Chum"  knows  lots  of  tricks  now  and  learns  tricks  very 
easily.  A  real  Shetland  Pony  like  "Chum"  is  the  most  companionable  and 
friendly  pony  that  you  ever  saw. 


Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country  have  won  these  dandy 
ponies.  They  won  them  by  starting  early.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  ad- 
vertisement and  puzzle  they  went  to  work  to  solve  it  and  so  got  a  great 
big  start  in  the  contest.  Don't  let  any  one  tell  you  that  you  cannot  win 
"Chum"  and  his  outfit,  for  you  get  an  early  start  if  you  answer  this  adver- 
tisement right  away. 


SOLVE  THE  PUZZLE  NOW  AND  GET  TWO  THOUSAND  FREE  VOTES 


To  test  your  quickness,  to  put  you  on  your  mettle  and  to  give  you  a 
good  running  start  we  are  printing  the  pony  prize  puzzle  shown  below. 
This  picture  shows  two  of  our  friends  driving  a  beautiful  pony  like  the 
one  we  are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  picture  there  are  six  partly 
hidden  faces  which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to  find.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  find  the  faces  in  this  picture,  but  by  close  search  and  turning  and  twist- 
ing the  picture  around  you  can  find  them.  Can  you  find  them?  You  will 
win  a  prize  if  you  do.   Try  it.   It  will  pay  you. 

When  you  have  discovered  at  least  four  of  these  faces  mark  each  one 
with  a  cross  (X),  cut  out  the  picture,  send  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below  it  and  mail  it  to  us.  Inclose  with  it  two  2c  stamps  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  postage  and  mailing  of  a  special  prize  which  we  will  send 


you.  We  know  you  will  appreciate  it  and  that  it  will  be  a  big  surprise 
to  you. 

We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  2,000  Free  Pony  Votes  and  tell 
you  all  about  this  splendid  pony  which  we  are  going  to  give  away  with 
a  full  set  of  harness  and  beautiful  pony  cart,  saddle  and  bridle.  We  are 
also  going  to  give  away  other  prizes  for  just  a  little  effort  on  your  part. 

We  want  to  impress  on  you  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  start  at  once. 
It  doesn't  matter  where  you  live.  We  are  determined  to  give  "Chum"  and 
his  outfit  to  some  boy  or  girl  absolutely  free,  and  it  may  as  well  be  you  as 
any  one  else.  If  you  don't  win,  it  will  be  your  own  fault.  We  are  going 
to  do  our  part  to  help  you  win. 


LIBERAL  REWARDS  TO  ALL 


This  is  the  most  liberal  contest  ever  announced,  and  it  is  so  arranged 
that  whether  you  win  "Chum"  and  outfit  or  not,  if  you  take  part  in  the 
contest  and  start^off  now  with  the  2,000  Free  Votes  we  give  you,  we  guar- 
antee that  you  will  be  richly  rewarded  for  everything,  little  or  big,  "that 
you  do.  Remember,  you  get  the  extra  rewards  right  away.  There  is  no 
waiting  or  delay  until  the  end  of  the  contest  to  get  your  special  prizes  or 
cash  rewards. 

Up  here  in  our  big  building  we  have  boxes  and  boxes  of  golden  treas- 

EASIEST  CONTEST  OF  ALL 

Easiest  contest  devised.  Our  plan  is  different  from  others.  There  are 
no  losers  in  this  contest,  and  those  who  show  that  they  really  want  to 
win  we  are  ready  to  help.  Start  today  and  you  can  win  this  beautiful 
Shetland  Pony,  "Chum,"  and  his  outfit  without  any  cost  to  you. 

I      ANSWER  THIS  AD  TODAY 

Find  at  least  four  of  the  six  partly  hidden  faces  in  the  puzzle  picture, 
mark  each  with  a  cross,  fill  out  the  coupon,  cut  out  the  picture  and  cou- 
pon and  mail  it  to  us  with  two  2c  stamps  to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mail- 
ing expenses  of  the  dandy  big  surprise  present  that  we  will  send  you.  We 
will  also  send  you  a  certificate  of  entry  in  the  pony  contest  and  give  you 
2,000  Free  Votes  toward  winning  "Chum"  and  his  outfit.  There  are  no 
losers.  Every  one  gets  a  prize  for  everything  that  he  or  she  does  and  you 
are  not  limited  to  any  one  prize  alone,  for  you  can  get  many  easily — be- 
sides, you  want  "Chum"  and  his  outfit  and  we  are  going  to  help  you  win  it. 

T  WAIT— DON!  DELAY—  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAYS 

Do  not  delay  another  minute,  but  solve  the  puzzle  and  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us,  inclosing  two  2c  stamps 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  the  prize  we  will  give  you  for  solving  the 
puzzle.  It  is  dangerous  to  delay.  We  want  you  to  win  "Chum"  and  his 
outfit,  and  we  will  help  you  if  you  will  show  that  you  are  quick.  The 
quicker  you  are  to  mail  the  coupon,  the  better  your  chance  will  be  for 
winning.    Mail  the  coupon  right  away.  Address 

W.  D.  B0YCE  COMPANY  P0BY  SK™ 

500-514  North  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


4  r 
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ures  that  are  yours  almost  for  the  asking.  During  the  contest  we  will 
give  away  hundreds  of  bicycles,  watches,  bracelets,  flashlights,  and  many 
other  presents,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Our  plan  is  so  simple  that  it 
seems  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  Everybody  gets  a  prize.  We  are 
a  big  company  and  delight  in  giving  away  expensive  premiums  to  adver- 
tise our  great  weekly  papers.  Get  your  share  of  these  presents.  Solve 
the  puzzle  and  mail  the  coupon  now,  before  you  turn  this  page.  Get  in 
on  this  great  prize  distribution,  and  you  will  be  mighty  glad. 

1  SOLVE  THE  PUZZLE  AND  WIN  A  PRIZE 

This  picture  shows  two  of  our  friends 
driving  a  beautiful  pony,  like  the  one 
we  are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  pic- 
ture there  are  six  partly  hidden  faces 
which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to 
find.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  faces 
in  this  picture,  but  by  close  search  and 
by  twisting  and  turning  the  picture 
around  they  will  be  revealed  to  you. 
Can  you  find  them? 

YOU  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE 

if  you  do.    Try  it,  don't  give  up.    It  will 
pay  you.     When   you   have  discovered 
four  of  these  faces  mark  each  with  a 
cross  (X),  cut  out  the  picture  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  two  2c  stamps  to  help  pay 
the  postage  and  mailing  expenses  of  the 
present  which  you  win.     We  will  also 
send  you  the  Certificate  of  Entry  and 
2,000  free  votes  in  our  pony  contest  and 
S     we  will  tell  you  all  about  this  splendid  pony  which  we  are  going  to  give  away  with  a 
0     full  set  of  harness,  a  beautiful  pony  cart  and  also  a  saddle  and  bridle.    We  will  also 
£     tell  you  about  the  other  presents  we  have  for  you. 

#j  ""^ — - ^ — — —— 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY. 

Pony  Contest  Manager,  Department  F, 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  marked  the  four  faces  on-  the  picture  puzzle  which  I  am 
£  sending  you  together  with  two  2c  stamps  to  holp  pay  the  postage  and  mailing  expense 
0  of  the  prize  you  have  for  me.  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  liftome  the  owner  of  "Chum." 
•*     with  the  harness,  pony  carriage,  saddle  and  bridle,  delivered  to  me  absolutely  free. 

2  Also  send  me  my  certificate  of  entry  and  2.000  free  votes  toward  winning  "Chum."  i.ot 
me  know  also  how  to  earn  cash  commissions  and  the  many  splendid  presents  you  have 

*  for  me. 

*  My  name  la  ■  


R.  F.  D. 

Box   No  St.   No.   or  P.  O. 


State. 
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SAVING  FRUITS  AND  MONEY 


Producers  of  Perishable  Products  Should  Have  Cold  Storage  Facilities 


T 


HE  more  fruit  a  farmer  grows,  the  more  need 
he  has  for  a  cold  storage  plant.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  every  reason  why  the  small 
grower  should  have  some  sort  of  adequate  storage 
facilities.  He  needs  it  to  keep  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  his  own  use  until  late  in  the  spring,  and  in 
many  instances  it  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
materially  increase  his  profits  with  but  a  small  out- 
lay. What  the  small  farmer  needs  is  simply  a  good 
cold  cellar,  with  an  even  temperature,  which  he  can 
give  over  wholly  to  fruit  and  such  vegetables  as  do 
not  readily  decay.  If  it  can  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  fruit,  so  much  the  better,  but  it  must  have  walls 
thick  enough  to  exclude  frost,  even  when  the  tem- 
perature goes  far  below  zero  outside. 

Now,  the  ordinary  house  cellar  does  not  meet 
these  conditions.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  frostproof, 
but  the  installation  of  a  furnace  may  have  made  it 
too  warm.  Moreover,  it  is  usually  filled  with  a 
motley  collection  of  articles  which  make  it  highly 
undesirable  as  a  fruit  cellar.-  As  a  rule  it  is  better 
to  build  a  special  cellar  under  a  barn  or  shed,  or 
else  to  wall  off  a  section  of  the  house  cellar  and 
put  in  an  outside  door.  The  walls  should  be  at  least 
twenty  inches  thick  and  thoroly  well  plastered.  The 
floor  should  be  cemented  and  there  should  be  sev- 
eral windows,  but  the  windows  should  be  provided 
with  shutters  by  which  they  may  be  covered  when 
winter  comes,  for  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  cellar  dark,  and  extra  protection  will  be  needed 
at  the  windows  anyway.  If  an  electric  light  can  be 
hung  in  the  cellar,  that  will  be  an  advantage. 
The  best  way  to  store 


By  E.  I.  Farrington 

for  a  large  storage-house,  it  is  expensive  and,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  necessary  in  the  individual  storage- 
house  of  the  average  fruit  grower,  provided  he  is 
willing  to  store  his  fruit  in  bins.  If  apples  are  put 
away  in  barrels,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  is  in- 
creased and  the  more  costly  process  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  fan  system  is  much  cheaper  to  instal  and  to 
operate,  calling  for  a  good  sized  rotary  fan  oper- 
ated by  a  gasoline  engine  or  by  electricity.  Fresh, 
cool  air  is  drawn  or  forced  into  the  building,  and 
this  process  is  continued  so  long  as  the  air  outside 
the  house  is  cooler  than  that  within.  With  plenty 
of  thermometers,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regulating 
the  temperature.  Apples  stored  under  this  system 
will  not  keep  quite  so  long  as  when  artificial  re- 
frigeration is  employed,  but  the  farmer  is  usually 
ready  to  dispose  of  his  crop  by  February  or  March 
in  any  event.  He  may  pack  the  apples  in  barrels  or 
boxes  before  shipping,  or  he  may  ship  them  in  bulk, 
as  prices  warrant.  Sometimes  the  difference  in 
price  does  not  equal  the  cost  of  barrels  and  the  la- 
bor of  packing.  Usually  it  pays,  however,  to  pack 
the  apples  and  to  grade  them  carefully,  altho  the 
grading  should  be  done  at  the  time  the  apples  are 
stored. 

Sometimes  low-grade  apples  are  held  for  several 
months  and  then  sold  in  bulk  at  a  good  price,  but 
they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  keep  well,  espe- 


apples  in  such  a  cellar 
is  to  place  them  in  bins 
arranged  in  tiers  and 
each  about  six  inches 
deep,  for  they  will  be 
likely  to  keep  better 
than  in  barrels.  For 
some  reason  fruit  in 
packages  of  any  kind 
seems  to  require  a  low- 
er temperature  than 
when  stored  in  bulk. 

During  the  summer  it 
is  best  to  have  the  win- 
dows open  and  as  much 
air  as  possible  in  the 
cellar.  In  the  fall  they 
may  be  open  at  night, 
but  closed  in  the  day- 
time, especially  while 
fruit  is  being  stored. 
After  the  fruit  is  all  in, 
however,  it  is  best  to 
close  the  cellar  tightly, 
darken  it  and  take  pre- 
cautions against  warm 
air  from  the  outside  en- 
tering. The  closer  to 
the  freezing  point  the 
cellar  remains  thruout 
the  winter,  the  better. 
Some  kinds  of  apples 
cannot  be  expected  to 
keep  until  spring;  but 
Russets,  Baldwins, 
Greenings,  Winesaps, 
Kings,  Ben  Davis  and 

Wa  genera  may  be  expected  to  keep  until  March  in 
good  shape,  altho  the  seconds  and  poorer  grades 
may  need  picking  over. 

It  is  useless,  tho,  for  the  farmer  to  try  to  keep 
apples  which  have  not  been  picked  with  the  great- 
est care.  If  they  have  been  bruised  in  handling, 
decay  will  be  certain  to,  set  in  and  the  loss  will  be 
heavy.  If  bins  are  used,  it  is  always  we,ll  to  spray 
them,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  cellar,  with  bor- 
deaux mixture  a  few  days  before  picking  is  begun. 

If  a  large  number  of  apples  are  to  be  stored, 
more  room  will  be  needed  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  adopt  some  cooling  plan.  One  friend  of  the 
writer's  owns  a  big  iron  barn,  which  is  used  for 
the  storage  of  hay.  The  cellar  of  this  barn  has  been 
made  into  an  apple  storage  plant,  and  several  thou- 
sand barrel.-,  of  fruit  are  put  into  it  each  fall,  being 
held  until  the  market  is  satisfactory.  Then  the 
apples  are  rushed  to  town  in  a  big  motor  truck. 
There  is  a  large  outer  room  in  this  barn  cellar, 
which  is  used  for  picking  over  the  apples,  grading 
and  packing  them.  The  storage-rooms  are  beyond, 
and  each  contains  several  shelves  on  which  ice  is 
placed.  The  whole  arrangement  was  inexpensive, 
but  enables  the  grower  to  keep  his  apples  in  good 
condition  until  January  or  February. 

Many  farmers  who  grow  apples  on  a  large  scale 
have  built  completely  equipped  storage  plants, 
which  are  cooled  by  mechanical  refrigeration  or  by 
ventilating  fans.  A  good  wooden  building  is  sat- 
isfactory on  the  a/erage  farm,  but  should  have  a 
Cement  floor.  Some  growers  use  a  refrigerating 
plant  constantly,  but  while  such  a  plant  is  desirable 


ally  built  by  apple  growers  is  at  Morton,  N.  Y.,  un- 
der the  management  of  S.  J.  T.  Bush.  At  a  recent 
gathering  of  practical  fruit  growers,  Mr.  Bush  un- 
burdened himself  on  the  subject  of  building  a  stor- 
age plant,  quoting  wholly  from  his  experience  and 
the  result  of  his  investigations.  Among  other  things 
he  said:  "Don't  use  wood — use  reinforced  concrete, 
because  of  the  low  insurance  rate,  low  cost  of  up- 
keep and  lack  of  depreciation.  We  enjoy  a  rate  of 
30  cents  from  the  insurance  companies,  as  against 
from  $1  to  $1.75  applying  to  other  plants,  which  are 
less  nearly  fireproof. 

"Don't  use  .granulated  cork  for  insulation,  as  it  is 
of  little  use,  as  compared  with  sheet  cork,  and  use 
only  wooden  nails,  for  they  are  nonconductors. 
This  is  very  important. 

"Don't  have  your  air  ducts  built  of  anything  but 
wood,  as  metal  ducts  will  drip  from  sweating;  and 
be  sure  to  have  a  cold  air  ventilating  system. 

"Don't  build  a  house  where  the  drainage  is  poor, 
and  be  sure  to  have  a  passageway  from  one  side  of 
the  house  to  the  other,  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  get  around  without  opening  the  doors  of  the  cold 
rooms. 

"Don't  have  any  windows  in  your  cold  rooms,  for 
the  air  ducts  will  give  all  the  ventilation  required." 

Mr.  Bush  also  pointed  out  what  few  fruit  grow- 
ers know,  namely,  that  different  varieties  require 
different  handling.  Twenty-ounce  apples,  for  ex- 
ample, will  freeze  solid  in  a  room  where  Baldwins 
will  not  even  be  touched.  He  declared  that  apples 
should  go  into  cold  storage  the  day  they  are  picked 

if  possible,  but  in  any 


The  Owner  of  Thin  Cold  Storage 
Hi,  Equipment 


Warehouse  I'oinul  1'hut  li  Wmh  a  Valuable,  Monej  Making  Addition  to 
and    That    ll<-    Could    Not    Afford    to    Be    Without  It 


cially  if  they  are  windfalls  or  apples  that  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground  in  any  way,  and  as  a  rule 
it  is  best  to  store  only  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades.  Then 
the  poorer  fruit  may  perhaps  be  shipped  in  bulk  in 
carload  lots  as  soon  as  harvested.  This  is  a  more 
extensive  practice  than  many  people  realize.  The 
fruit  is  easily  and  quickly  handled.  It  meets  a 
market  which  is  not  supplied  in  any  other  way.  It 
stimulates  a  demand  for  apples  and  returns  con- 
siderable profit,  for  these  bulk  apples  often  sell 
for  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  barrel,  and  are  handled 
to  good  advantage  by  push-cart  men  and  the  own- 
ers of  small  fruit  stores,  going  to  people  who  would 
not  ordinarily  buy  apples. 

Of  late  years  the  plan  of  cooperating  in  the  stor- 
age and  sale  of  apples  has  marked  a  long  step  for- 
ward. When  this  plan  is  followed  a  modern  cold 
storage  plant  is  constructed  and  equipped  with  a 
good  refrigerator  system.  Then,  with  a  manager 
who  knows  his  business,  the  fruit  can  be  kept  until 
the  market  is  ready,  and  the  profits  will  be  very 
satisfactory.  This  sort  of  project,  however,  is  not 
one  to  be*  entered  upon  in  haste  or  without  the 
guidance  of  a  level-headed  man  who  knows  the 
business  from  the  ground  up.  There  are  plenty  of 
chances  for  mistakes  from  the  time  the  construction 
of  the  building  is  begun  until  the  fruit  is  on  the 
market.  There  are  prejudices  and  jealousies  to  be 
overcome,  and  sometimes  failures  thru  lack  of  mu- 
tual confidence,  or  perhaps  the  desire  of  one  man  to 
dominate  the  situation.  Yet  the  plan  is  feasible 
and  often  works  out  extremely  well. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  cold-storage  plants  actu- 


event  as  quickly  as  they 
can  be  handled.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  peach 
growers  present,  he 
said  that  in  rooms 
where  the  temperature 
is  to  be  held  not  lower 
than  34°,  the  pipes 
should  be  hung  on  the 
side  walls  rather  than 
on  the  ceiling,  for  they 
will  be  sure  to  drip  and 
might  damage  the  fruit. 
If  hung  on  the  side 
walls,  one  above  anoth- 
er, pans  may  be  used  to 
catch  the  drip.  In  Mr. 
Bush's  opinion,  the  cold 
blast  system  is  much 
the  best  for  peaches. 

Labor  is  an  important 
item  in  conducting  a 
cold-storage  plant,  and 
the  building  should  be 
constructed  so  as  to 
make  this  item  as  small 
as  possible.  The  truck- 
ing distance  should  be 
made  short,  there  should 
be  wide  platforms  and 
it  is  of  great  advantage 
to  have  a  private  spur 
track  at  a  slight  grade, 
making  possible  the 
starting  of  loaded  cars 
when  no  shifting  engine 
is  at  hand. 

The  plant  at  Morton  includes  an  ice-making 
system,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  adequate  icing 
of  the  cars  in  which  the  fruit  is  shipped,  much 
trouble  having  been  experienced  by  the  managers 
of  other  plants  because  of  the  insufficient  refrigera- 
tion provided  by  the  railroads.  This  has  proved  to 
be  a  profitable  feature,  for  when  the  cars  leave  the 
station  the  bunkers  are  full  of  ice  and  there  is  no 
need  to  worry  about  the  condition  of  the  fruit  when 
it  arrives  in  New  York  City.  When  this  work  is  left 
to  the  railroads,  a  large  part  of  the  ice  is  often 
found  to  have  melted  by  the  time  the  cars  reach  the 
storage  plant  ready  to  be  filled,  and  yet  the  shippers 
are  charged  for  the  full  amount  of  ice  which  was 
put  into  the  car  at  the  beginning.  Moreover,  the 
quality  of  the  ice  provided  is  likely  to  be  inferior 
to  that  made  at  "Morton. 

In  all  this  work  the  quality  of  the  fruit  when  it 
goes  into  storage  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
is  a  waste  of  money  to  erect  a  cold-storage  plant 
and  then  fill  it  with  apples  that  have  not  been  han- 
dled witli  the  utmost  care.  To  the  good  fruit  grow- 
er, however,  a  storage  plant,  whether  it  be  a  com- 
pletely equipped  building  or  merely  a  well-built  cel- 
lar, will  prove  of  the  greatest  value.  And  the  time 
to  begin  work  on  such  a  plant  is  right  now.  If  left 
until  later  in  the  season  it  will  not  be  finished  in 
time.    And  it  must  he  ready  when  the  fruit  is. 


The  appearance  of  vegetables  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  affecting  their  sale.  They 
should  be  clean,  fresh  and  properly  graded  and  han- 
dled only  in  clean,  bright  packages. 
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The  Giant 
Of  The  Dairy 

Grade  up  with  a  Jersey  Ball! 

He  is  half  the  herd,  and  the  breed 
determines  half  the  profits.  Breed 
him  to  your  grade  cows  and  bring 
the  herd  average  near  the  Jersey 
average — 489  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  year.  Your  calves  will  be 
beauties.  They'll  mature  quickly 
into  gentle,  hardy,  vigorous  and 
persistent  milkers,  long-lived  and 
adapted  to  any  climate.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Send 
for  our  book,  "The  Story  of  The 
Jersey."  It's  free  and  it's  a  dandy. 
Write  for  it  now. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

357  West  23rd  Street  •    New  York  City 


95  °" 

Upward  TRIAL 

JimeAlcoAL 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk]  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  40U6       Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Proper  Food  for  Young 
Children 

Continued  From  Page  507 
meat,  milk,  eggs,  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles? 

Did  I  keep  in  mind  that  children 
who  do  not  have  plenty  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  need  whole  wheat  bread 
and  whole  grains  served  in  other 

ways? 

Did  each  child  have  an  egg  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  meat,  fish  or 
poultry? 

Did  any  child  have  more  than  this 
of  flesh  foods  or  eggs?  If  so,  might 
the  money  not  have  been  better 
spent  for  fruits  or  vegetables? 

If  I  were  unable  to  get  milk,  meat, 
fish,  poultry  or  eggs,  did  I  serve  dried 
beans,  or  other  legumes  thoroly 
cooked  and  carefully  seasoned? 

Were  vegetables  and  fruits  both 
on  the  child's  bill  of  fare  once  during 
the  day?  If  not,  was  it  because  we 
had  not  taken  pains  to  raise  them  in 
our  home  garden? 

Did  either  the  fruit  or  the  vegeta- 
bles disagree  with  the  child?  If  so, 
ought  I  to  have  cooked  it  more  thoro- 
ly, chopped  it  more  finely,  or  have 
removed  the  skins  or  seeds? 

Was  the  child  given  sweets  between 
meals,  or  anything  that  tempted  him 
to  eat  when  he  was  not  hungry? 

Was  he  allowed  to  eat  sweets 
when  he  should  have  been  drinking 
milk  or  eating  cereals,  meat,  eggs, 
fruit  or  vegetables? 

Were  the  sweets  given  to  the  child 
simple,  i.  e.,  unmixed  with  much  fat 
or  with  hard  substances  difficult  to 
chew,  and  not  highly  flavored? 

Was  the  food  served  in  a  neat  and 
orderly  way,  and  did  the  child  take 
time  to  chew  his  food  properly? 


Carolina's  Potatoes  in  Business 


Don't  neglect  the  laying  pullets; 
eggs  are  good  property,  and  are 
worth  hustling  for. 


Get  a  move  on  with  the  building 

operations  where  necessary. 


You  and  Your  Friends—and 

2m\ 


You  tried  it  because  We  told 
$ou  how  good  and  delicious 
it  was. 

But  a?oar  friends  began 

drinking  it  because  pou  told  them 
how  good  it  was.  This  is  the  end- 
less chain  of  enthusiasm  that  has 
made  Coca-Cola  the  beverage  of 
the  nation. 

The  Coca-Cola  Co.. 
atlanta.  ga 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name-" 
nicknames  encourage  substitution. 


nEaim  ^LOO  to  ^J.OO  a  Week 

H     selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Busi- 

Ontns  and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  in  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  c™iNcAGro°raSL  Send  This  Coupon  Today 


I  accept  the  agency 
/or  your  1  papers. 
Hend  me  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  week.  I  will  he 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certillcate  of  memher- 
ship  In  (lie  I.  o  n  e 
Scouts  anil  Imilgc  and 
hooklct  of  Intttriictlons 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No 


ASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA'S 
J— '  potato  industry  looms  large. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Haskett,  Marketing  Agent 
for  the  Division  of  Markets,  recent- 
ly left  the  Chadbourn  Fruit  and  Prod- 
uce Exchange  and  has  gone  to  the 
Carolina  Potato  Exchange  of  Eliza- 
beth City.  Here  he  will  act  as  mana- 
ger of  the  Exchange. 

His  first  work  will  be  the  organiza- 
tion of  some  branch  associations  into 
the  Exchange.  The  producers  at  Pow- 
ell's Point,  Jarvisburg,  Poplar 
Branch  and  Elizabeth  City,  seeing 
the  fine  results  obtained  by  the  or- 
ganization last  season,  have  made 
known  their  desire  to  enter,  and  Mr. 
Haskett  will  look  after  the  matter 
of  organization.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Elizabeth  City,  of 
which  Mr.  W.  G.  Gaither,  Jr.,  is  pres- 
ident, will  cooperate  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Markets  to  bring  about  the 
organization. 

The  Carolina  Potato  Exchange  was 
last  year  in  one  season's  work  en- 


abled to  gain  a  recognition  for  pack 
and  brand  for  the  North  Carolina 
sweet  potato  for  the  first  time  in  the 
sweet  potato  industry  of  the  State. 
On  the  New  York  market  last  season 
the  North  Carolina  potato  was  quoted 
higher  than  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir- 
ginia potato,  which  is  from  an  older 
and  more  firmly  established  organi- 
zation. 

The  digging  season  of  the  potato 
in  this  section  has  also  been  length- 
ened by  the  operation  of  the  Ex- 
change. It  was  a  rush  until  last 
year  for  the  North  Carolina  producer 
to  put  his  potato  on  the  market  be- 
fore the  Virginia  man.  This  made 
early  digging  and  short  season.  Now, 
with  its  reputation  for  grade  and 
pack  established,  the  North  Carolina 
man  may  wait  until  his  potatoes  are 
out  of  the  string  stage  before  dig- 
ging. Then  he  can  dig  longer,  as  his 
product  will  not  be  thrown  over. 

The  brands  this  year  of  the  Caro- 
lina Exchange  will  be,  for  No.  l's, 
"Carolinas;"  for  No.  2's,  "Currituck." 


Prevent  Forest  Fires 


Age 


.Town  State 


...  P.  B. 


EXTRAORDINARY  pre  c  a  u  t  i  o  n 
against  forest  fires  is  more 
necessary  this  season  than  in  sever- 
al past  summers,  due  to  the  lack  of 
spring  rains  in  the  mountains.  A 
few  serious  fires  have  already  oc- 
curred and  been  extinguished  at  con- 
siderable expense  by  the  counties  in 
the  State. 
As  a  good  citizen,  you  are  urged: 

1.  To  exercise  utmost  care  with 
campfires  you  may  build  carefully 
and  completely  extinguishing  them 
upon  leaving  camp  even  for  a  short 
interval,  and  to  refrain  at  present 
from  burning  brush. 

2.  To  extinguish,  if  possible,  any 
fire  you  may  discover,  remembering 
that  all  fires  start  as  small  fires,  and 
to  report  the  occurrence  of  the  fire 
to  the  sheriff. 

3.  To  report  immediately  to  the 
sheriff  any  fire  beyond  your  control 


or,  if  within  a  national  forest,  to  re- 
port the  fire  to  the  nearest  forest  of- 
ficer.    All    sheriffs   are   also  fire 

wardens. 

Don't  toss  away  burning  matches. 

Don't  build  a  fire  that  can  spread. 

Don't  leave  a  fire  until  it  is  OUT. 

Don't  pollute  a  stream. 

Tidy  up  a  place  after  camping. 

Be  a  good  woodsman. 

Forest  fires  are  public  evils;  it  is 
up  to  YOU  to  help  preserve  the  for- 
ests. Besides,  the  State  law  de- 
mands that  no  person  shall  wilfully 
or  even  carelessly  set  on  fire  any 
body  of  timber  or  prairie  and  states 
that  "who  shall  intentionally  or  by 
neglect  permit  any  destructive  fire 
to  pass  from  his  own  ground,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 
Such  person  is  also  liable  for  dam- 
ages to  the  injured  party. — W.  J. 
Morrill,  Colorado  State  Forester. 


Spray  for  Melon  Aphis 


THE  plant  louse  or  melon  aphis, 
which  is  incorrectly  called  the 
Hessian  fly  sometimes  in  Florida,  is 
causing  trouble  in  many  sections  of 
the  State.  It  is  small  and  in  the 
early  stages  of  an  outbreak,  usually 
escapes  notice  by  the  average  person, 
according  to  J.  R.  Watson,  entomolo- 
gist to  the  University  of  Florida  Ex- 
periment Station.  It  has  sucking 
mouth  parts  and  the  damage  it  does 
is  not  apparent  until  the  leaves  of 
plants  begin  to  wilt  and  die. 

It  attacks  a  number  of  plants, 
among  which  are  cucumbers,  canta- 
loupes, squashes,  watermelons  and 
other  members  of  the  melon  family. 
It  is  frequently  found  on  cotton,  cit- 
rus and  other  plants.  Four  methods 
are  recommended  for  control — spray- 
ing, fumigation,  dusting  and  clean 
culture. 


Spraying  is  probably  the  most  sat- 
isfactory. A  soap  and  tobacco  decoc- 
tion is  the  best  preparation.  Grow- 
ers probably  will  find  it  more  conven- 
ient tp  buy' the  tobacco  extract  ready 
made.  There  are  many  preparations 
on  the  market,  but  they  vary  in 
strength.  If  black-leaf  40  is  preferred 
it  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  to  1,000-1,800  of  water. 

A  good  formula  for  controlling 
plant  lice  is  as  follows:  Dissolve  two 
or  three  pounds  of  whale  oil  or  other 
caustic  soap  in  five  gallons  of  water. 
Hard  water  will  require  more  soap 
according  to  the  degree  of  hardness. 
Add  one-fourth  of  a  pint  of  black-leaf 
40  and  boil  five  minutes.  Dilute  this 
stock  solution  to  fifty  gallons  with 
water  just  before  application.  Apply 
the  spray  to  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves. 


Cutworm  Poison        Strawberry  Is  a  Favorite 


IF  CUTWORMS  prove  troublesome 
in  the  garden  or  cornfield,  they 
can  be  held  in  check  with  a  mixture 
of  twenty-five  pounds  of  bran,  half  a 
pound  of  paris  green  or  lead  arse- 
nate, and  a  quart  of  molasses.  The 
lead  arsenate  is  now  cheaper  than 
the  paris  green,  and  whichever  is 
used  should  be  dissolved  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  to  which  the  molasses 
and  ground  pulp  of  two  lemons  or 
oranges  should  be  added. 

This  poison  mixture  should  be 
scattered  in  the  evening  in  order 
that  it  may  stay  moist  as  long  as 
possible,  as  the  worms  refuse  to 
eat  it  after  it  has  become  dry.  The 
addition  of  the  orange  or  lemon  juice 
is  important  in  making  it  attractive 
to  the  worms,  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
attractive  to  the  chickens  and  some 
other  farm  animals  also  with  fatal 
results. — J.  S.  Gardner. 


THE  strawberry  leads  the  list  of 
small  fruits  in  popularity  be- 
cause of  its  wide  range  of  adaptation 
to  soil  and  climatic  condition,  says  the 
vegetable  garden  expert.  The  large 
number  of  varieties  gives  a  long 
season  of  the  most  delicious  fruit. 
Its  ease  of  culture  and  its  early  sea- 
son of  bearing  make  it  a  desirable 
home  and  market  crop.  The  straw- 
berry is  most  productive  in  a  sandy 
loam  soil,  but  if  this  type  of  soil  is 
not  available  it  may  be  grown  with 
good  results  in  many  of  the  heavier 
soils.  Freshly  broken  land  is  usually 
ideal  for  a  strawberry  bed  provided 
it  has  first  been  planted  to  some  cul- 
tivated crop,  such  as  potatoes.  Sod 
land  is  likely  to  be  infested  with 
white  grubs  which  are  dangerous  to 
a  tender  plant. 
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The  Rose-Chafer 


THE  rose-chafer,  or  "rose  bug,"  as 
it  is  often  called,  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  and  troublesome 
insects  with  which  the  florist  or  gar- 
dener has  to  contend,  is  the  subject  of 
a  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  (No.  721)  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  F. 
H.  Chittenden  and  A.  L.  Quaintance. 
The  insects  appear  as  long-legged 
beetles  of  a  yellowish  brown  color, 
usually  in  the  month  of  June.  They 
strip  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  flowers  of  blossoms  and  foliage, 
and  where  especially  plentiful  do 
great  damage.  In  from  four  to  six 
weeks  after  their  first  appearance 
they  leave  as  suddenly  as  they  came. 

Rose  and  grape  vines  especially 
suffer  from  attacks  of  the  insects,  but 
the  beetles  are  almost  equally  de- 
structive to  fruit,  shade  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs.  When  the  rose- 
chafers  are  especially  numerous, 
they  attack  even  berries,  peas,  beans, 
and  nearly  all  garden  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  their  attacks  upon  the 
grape,  they  first  devour  the  blossoms; 
then  they  strip  the  leaves,  leaving 
only  a  thin  network,  and  later  the 
young  grapes  are  eaten.  Whole  vine- 
yards and  orchards  often  are  devas- 
tated and  whole  crops  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  destroyed. 

Besides  the  damage  done  to  vegeta- 
tion, thej>eetles  sometimes  cause  the 
death  of  young  chickens.  The  chick- 
ens eat  the  beetles  and  poisoning  re- 
sults in  the  death  of  the  chicken 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Experi- 
ments have  developed  the  fact  that 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  beetles  are 
sufficient  to  kill  a  week-old  chick. 

The  character  of  the  soil  bears  an 
important  relation  to  the  appearance 
of  the  rose-chafer.  Light  sandy 
regions  are  greatly  preferred  as  a 
breeding  ground,  while  clay  lands, 
unless  near  sandy  soil,  are  seldom 
troubled. 

A  thoroly  effective  remedy  against 
this  insect  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 
Any  application  that  may  be  made* 
is  unsuccessful  unless  applied  almost 
continuously,  for  as  often  as  the 
beetles  on  a  plant  are  killed,  others 
arise  from  the  ground  or  from  neigh- 
boring fields  to  take  their  place. 
Many  so-called  "sure"  remedies,  in- 
cluding compounds  of  copper,  lime, 
kerosene,  and  tobacco,  have  failed  to 
give  results  when  put  to  a  rigid  test. 
Whatever  practice  of  a  remedial  na- 
ture is  undertaken,  whether  collect- 
ing or  spraying,  it  should  be  begun 
St  the  first  onset  of  the  insects'  at- 
tack and  continued  until  they  disap- 
pear. The  work  should  not  be  con- 
fined entirely  to  those  useful  plants 
which  it  is  particularly  desired  to 
present,  as  the  insects  attack  many 
other  plants. 


Ornamental  plants  that  are  hardy 
may  possibly  be  protected  by  a  heavy 
application  of  arsenate  of  lead,  using 
four  or  five  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of 
either  water  or  bordeaux  mixture. 
Very  thoro  applications  should  be 
made  when  the  insects  first  appear, 
and  repeated  applications  should  be 
made  as  found  necessary.  A  consid- 
erable degree  of  protection  to  vine- 
yards is  afforded  by  the  timely  and 
thoro  use  of  arsenical  sprays,  the 
amount  of  benefit  varying  with  the 
abundance  of  the  insects.  Since  the 
use  of  poison  sprays  at  the  time  of 
"rose-bug"  invasion  is  desirable  for 
the  control  of  other  grape  pests, 
vineyards  in  sandy  regions  and  sub- 
ject to  the  attack  of  this  insect 
should  be  sprayed  regularly  as  a 
part  of  the  routine  of  the  vineyard 
work.  The  first  application  of  spray 
should  be  given  just  before  the  blos- 
soms open,  and  if  the  beetles  con- 
tinue to  be  destructive,  the  treatment 
should  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  fall.  Vineyards  regularly 
sprayed  should  be  less  injured  by  the 
rose-chafer  than  those  which  are  not 
so  treated. 

For  the  destruction  of  the  beetles 
on  fruit  trees,  as  peach,  apple,  etc., 
arsenate  of  lead  should  be  used, 
preferably  in  a  fungicide,  such  as 
bordeaux  mixture,  when  the  beetles 
first  appear.  It  should  be  applied 
at  the  same  strength  indicated  for 
vineyards,  namely,  four  to  five 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  spray.  In 
spraying  peaches  and  other  stone 
fruits  the  arsenical  should  be  used  in 
the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash  or 
in  fifty  gallons  of  water  which  con- 
tains lime  wash  made  from  slaking 
three  or  four  pounds  of  good  stone 
lime.  Repeated  applications  may  be 
necessary,  depending  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  reinfestation  of  the  trees  by 
newly  emerged  beetles,  or  those  from 
other  sources. 

The  rose-chafer  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  disturbance  when  it  is  in  the 
pupal  stage  in  the  soil.  Since  both 
larvae  and  beetles  are  very  tenacious 
of  life,  the  pupal  stage  appears  to 
furnish  the  most  vulnerable  period 
of  attack  and  large  numbers  may  be 
destroyed  by  simply  stirring  the 
breeding  grounds  at  the  proper  time 
to  a  depth  of  three  or  more  inches. 
In  northern  Ohio  the  most  favorable 
time  for  the  application  of  this 
remedy  is  from  May  2~>  to  June  10. 
In  the  South  the  operation  should  be 
commenced  earlier.  All  ground  which 
might  serve  as  a  breeding  place 
should  be  plowed  and  harrowed  at 
the  proper  time.  The  least  possible 
light  sandy  soil  should  be  left  in  sod, 
only  the  heaviest  land  being  used  for 
grass. 


Thirirling  Peaches  and  Apples 


ONE  of  the  reasons  fruit  trees 
fail  to  bear  regularly  is  be- 
cause they  are  allowed  to  overbear. 
All  the  food  and  vitality  of  the 
trees  are  used  up  in  trying  to  ma- 
ture a  very  large  crop  of  fruit.  The 
result  is  the  fruit  buds  for  the  next 
year  are  not  well  nourished  and  are 
easily  killed  by  any  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. 

When  a  tree  has  set  more  fruit 
than  it  should  bear,  a  portion  should, 
be  taken  off.  If  it  is  properly' 
thinned,  not  only  will  there  be  as 
many  bushels  of  fruit  as  if  it  were 
all  left,  but  the  peaches  will  be 
large,  more  highly  colored  and  con- 
sequently bring  more  dollars. 

Peaches  should  be  thinned  as  soon 
as  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Be  sure 
and  thin  before  the  seed  becomes 
hard.  It  is  the  formation  of  seed, 
and  not  the  flesh  of  the  peach  (which 
is  nearly  all  water)  that  takes  the 
vitality  of  the  tree.  Leave  the  little 
peaches  six  to  eight  inches  apart  on 
the  limbs  and,  of  course,  leave  the 
most  perfect  specimens.  This  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  harvest  the  culls. 

Apples  bear  their  fruit  in  clusters 
on  short  dwarfed  branches  called 
"fruit  spurs."    The  apples  should  be 


thinned  to  one  fruit  on  a  spur,  leav- 
ing of  course  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens. Fruit  is  set  on  the  spurs 
every  other  year,  so  all  the  apples 
should  be  removed  from  a  portion  of 
the  spurs,  so  that  they  may  ripen  up 
fruit  buds  for  next  year.  As  in  the 
case  with  peaches,  the  fruit  should 
be  left  about  6  to  8  inches  apart. 
This  thinning  is  usually  done  just 
after  what  is  known  as  "the  June 
drop." — W.  B.  Lanahan, 

Western  Yellow  Pine 

FOR  the  North  Dakota  prairies 
Western  Yellow  Pine  is  the 
most  valuable  evergreen  tree.  It 
grows  on  a  greater  range  of  soil 
than  any  other  pine.  The  leaves  are 
dark  green  in  color  and  are  borne  in 
clusters  of  two  or  three,  and  are 
from  three  to  twelve  Inches  long.  Its 
wood  is  good  for  posts  and  rough 
building  where  great  strength  is  re- 
quired. It  also  makes  good  fuel.  It 
is  somewhat  ornamental  and  should 
be  planted  extensively  in  every 
shelter  belt.  Its  great  value  lies  In 
its  ability  to  do  well  on  very  dry 
soils.  It  is  also  known  commonly  as 
Bull  Pine. 


For  Cucumber  Rust 

THE  man  who  raises  cucumbers 
can  depend  on  cucumber  rust.  It 
frequently  causes  a  total  loss  of  the 
crop,  and  few  crops  are  raised  which 
are  not  attacked  to  some  extent. 
Dr.  C.  D.  Sherbakoff,  associate  plant 
pathologist  to  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida Experiment  Station,  recommends 
spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture, 
4:4:50.  This  should  be  begun  when 
the  third  leaves  appear,  and  repeat- 
ed every  week  until  danger  is  past. 

Most  of  the  plants  are  past  the 
stage  where  spraying  should  begin; 
but  should  the  disease  appear,  spray- 
ing should  be  given.  If  the  fields  are 
attacked  in  patches  those  patches 
should  be  sprayed  to  prevent  further 
spread.  It  is  best  to  stay  out  of  the 
field  when  the  vines  are  wet  with 
dew  or  rain  because  the  disease  is 
easily  scattered  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

Treatment  must  be  given  at  such 
frequent  intervals  that  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  carbonate  is  prob- 
ably as  good  for  spraying  cucumbers 
as  bordeaux.  Watermelons  and  can- 
taloupes are  also  attacked  by  the 
same  disease,  and  should  be  given 
the  same  treatment  that  is  given  cu- 
cumbers. 

Fill  the  Can 

WHEN  the  market  for  truck  sags 
do  not  let  the  vegetables  lie  in 
the  field  and  rot.  Can  some  of  them 
so  that  they  can  be  used  between 
growing  and  fruiting  seasons.  Some 
folks  think  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
can  farm  produce  in  Florida  because 
it  is  so  easy  to  raise.  Make  a  visit 
to  the  grocery  store  and  note  the 
canned  goods  there.  If  grocers  find 
canned  goods  profitable,  the  farmer 
can  afford  to  do  his  own  canning. 


More  Wheat 

11%  bushels  increased 
yield  per  acre,  and 
$7.46  per  acre  profit 

over  and  above  the  cost 
of  fertilizers  were  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of 
fertilizers  on  farms  in 
10  Indiana  Counties. 

Winter  Wheat 
Production 

sent  free  on  request  tells 
how  to  increase  wheat 
yields. 

THE  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT 
COMMITTEE 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
931  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg..  Chicago 


Rider  AGENTSWanfed 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  I9i6 
model  "RANGER"  bicycle    Write  for  our 

special  offer  on  a  sample  to  Introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
days' trial.  Send  for  bigfree  catalog  anrj 
particulars  of  most  marvelous  offer  ever 
made  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  be  astonished) 
at  our  low  prices  and  remarkable  terms* 
94  STYLES,  sizes  and  colors  in  Ranger 
bicycles.  Most  complete  line  In  America. 
Other  guaranteed  models  fu.95,  $14.75  and 
917.60,  A  few  good  second-hand  bicycles 
n  trade.  83  to  $8  to  clear. 
Tires,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts,  and  all 
bicycle  supplies  at  half  usual  prices.    Do  not  buy 
until  you  get  our  catalo?  and  offers.    Write  A'oio.. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  OEPT.  S-196,  CHICAGO 


DOWN  and 

One  Year 
To  Pay  ( 


for  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all 


24  BTU«?  N=  BUTTERFLY 

No.  *  Junioi^-a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  BS  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  lour  other 
•Izes  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine,  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Pale  tiled  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ing—Easy  Turn- 
inf —Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  %S 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  .Keep  It  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  92  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  I 
both  ways.   You  won't  be  out  one  penny.   You  take  ? 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  I 
from  factory  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturers! 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co.,  2206  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 


Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets— High  Prices 

Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winning's  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  com- 
prised Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and 
sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 

No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  West- 
ern Canada's  wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excel- 
lence of  the  cattle  fed  and  fattened  on  the  grasses  of 
that  country.  A  recent  shipment  of  cattle  to  Chicago 
topped  the  market  in  that  city  for  quality  and  price. 

Western  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  a.  much  wheat 
a.   all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  In  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  In  the  world. 
t^  unti  ;it  present  prices  you  can  figure  out  the  revenuo  for  the  producer. 
Ju  Western  Canada  you  will  find  pood  markets,  splendid  school*.  ex- 
ceptional social  conditions,  perfect  climate,  and  other  great  attrac- 
tions.    There  is  no  war  tux  on  hind  unti  no  conscription. 

Send  for  illuatrated  pamphlet,  and  ask  for  reduced  railway 
rates,  Information  as  to  host  locations,  etc.  Address 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  112  W.  Adams  Slreet.  Chicago.  Illinois 
C.  W.  AIM).  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis.  Indiana 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Canadian  tJovernnient  Agent. 
\o  purports  are  necessary  to  enter  Canada. 


TRADE  HERE  WHERE  PRICES  ARE  CHEAPEST 


GARDEN  HOSE,  6c  FOOT 


We  are  headquarters  for 
garden,  suction,  steam, 
spray,  fire  and  water  hose; 
prices  lowest;  full  lines 
of  lawn  sprinklers, 
hose  reels,  nozzles, 
splicers,  clamps,  etc. 

Write  for  Special 
Catalog  of  Hose  and 
Hose  Supplies. 

Also  con- 
tains full 
lines  of 
lawn 
goods 


WHERE  YOU  GET  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


I 


Write  for  our  Free 
Special  Groeery  Cat- 

a'nii  and  see  our  full 
line  of  groceries  and 

provisions  of  all  kinds  at  big  money  saving 
prices  and  read  our  great  special  offer  hmv 
we  will  sell  vou  25  lbs.  of  cane  granulated 
sugar  for  SI. 25,  50  lbB.  $2.50.  75  lbs.  f::  ;r.. 
100  lbs.  $5.00.  No  orders  accepted  at  these 
prices  until  you  receive  and  read  our  offer — 
so  «end  today  for  free- grocery  catalog. 

Our  groceries  are  the  beat  standard  quali- 
ties and  are  guaranteed  full  pack.  You 
will  wonder  at  our  low  prices. 


BIG  F 


TUB  $5.30 

SEE  THE  LOW 
PRICES 


6  ...  $P80 
$692 


long 

6  ft. 
long 


We'll  semi  you  any  tub  above  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  if  it 
W  unsatisfactory  for  any  reason  what- 
ever von  are  to  return  It  at  our  oxoense  and  we'll  rAurijiil  rojfr money. 
litthldiuB  freight  charaea  It's  a  hue.  handsome  tub.  light  ni.uig  and 
sanitary'  made  tfl  heavy  galvanized  sheet  steel,  heavily  coated  inside  with 
v  ie  en'an"l  llnished  on  <n.tsi,l,.  in  sLy  blue  tow.  TOP  iKWdA 
2. in  wide  polished  oak  riras;  fitted  with  connected  overflow  and  waste  for 
tea  1  "r  Ton  >ioe.  11-4  in.  nine  alie  outlet.  cWoiete  with  chain  and 
rubber  stopper.    No.  4  1-2  Fuller  double  bath  COCi^or  JL9S  ^ 

Bathroom  Outfits,  Plumbing  Supplies— catalog  »?'*«  mif  com- 
plete lines  of  bath  room  outfits  (hath  tub.  closet  and  lavatory),  al  Prices 
from  $36  40  up.  Also  plumbing  goods  and  supplies  of  all  Kinds  and 
"rices  that  vou  will  like.  Tf  interested,  send  for  hardware  catalea  and 
see  for  yourself.    You  surely  will  save  big  money  by  trading  here  with  us. 


$1.00  FOR  THIS  FINE  HAMMOCK 

Our  "Dollar  Leader"  Hammock.    Bed  size.  3x7  1-6  feet. 

full  length  10  feet.    Strongly  woven  5-ply  yam,  with  pillow 
and  woven  valance;  a  tine,  serviceable  hammock,  furnished 
very  attractive  and  good  wearing  colors.    An  indls- 
sable  article  of  comfort  for  the  porch  or  lawn,  we 

guar  antee 


price, 

to  us, 

we  will  refund  your  fl.00  and  pay  all  the  charges.  Shipping  wt 
Price  


$1.00 


Del- 
Lead- 
er" ham- 
m  o  c  k  to 
be  the  blg- 
value  for 
$1.00  on  the  mar- 
ket   a  n  d  would 
very  much  like  to 
ship  you  one  with 
the  understanding 
lhat    if    you  do 
not    think    it  a 
wonder    at  the 
that   you   return  it 
at  our  expet.se.  and 
4  1-2  lbs. 
 $1.00 


Without  any  monly  iu  us  in  advance 

LET  YOUR  BANK  HOLD  IT 

Why  in  the  world  people  will  pay  outrage- 
ous prices  to  agent9  and  dealers  for  so  called 
standard  make  separators  Is  more  than  we  can 
figure  out.  It  is  so  wasteful — so  extravagant — so 
needless.    Absolutely  there  are  no  better  sepa- 
rators on  earth  than  Smyth's.    Best  1910  per- 
fected, life  timo  guaranteed  separators.  Now 
then,  to  show  you.  to  get  you  started  and  al- 
low you  to  compare,  our  separators  without 
risk,  with  the-  irtgh  priced  so  called  standard 
makes,  wc  will  sentjyVu  one  of  Smyth's  Best 
Perfected  1916,  lire  time  guaranteed  separat- 
ors on'  30  days'  free  trial,  without  any 
money -to  us  in  advance;  yi>u  let  the  hank 
hold  It — then  you  use  the  separator  hard 
every  night  and  morning  for  30  days.  On 
times,  test  it  any  way  you  like,  com- 
pare it  with  any  separator  you  know  of. 
no  matter  how  high  priced  It  is.  and  If  you 
find  our  separator  inferior,  or  unsatis- 
factory for  any  reason  whatever,  return 
It  at  our  expense,  the  bank  will  give  you 
back  your  money  and  you  will  be  out 
only  your  trouble.    I>on't  buy  anywhere, 
but  first  write  for  our  big  special  Cream 
Separator  catalog  and  see  the  fine 
pictures   of   all    our   separators  at 
$19.95  up — read  the  descriptions  and 
our  great  offer,  then  pick  out  the 
separator  you  want  and  let  us  send 
It  to  you  without  any  money,  at  our 
risk,  on  30  days'  free  trial. 


Farm  Implements 


We  also  are  headquarters  for  farm 
implements  of  all  kinds  and  for  all 
purposes.  lowest  prices  In  the  world. 
..'rite  for  Special  Farm  Implement  Catalog 
and  see  our  great  line  and  wonder  low  prices. 


PAINT 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 


CEMENT  BLOCK  MACHINE 
$12.55 

We  pub- 
lish a  spe- 
cial cata- 
log of  ce- 
ment block 
machinery, 
concrete 
mixers, 
molds,  etc. 
which  we 
will  glad- 
ly send! 
you  free ; 
upon  request, 
it's  a  great  book 
on  cement  ma- 
chinery, and  will  be  of  great  Interest 
to  intending  buyers.  Latest  perfected 
1916  Models.  Very  low  prices.  With 
one  of  these  machines  you  can  make 
blocks  in  spare  time  and  save  lots  of 
money. 


Write  for  Lumber  Prices 


If  you  need  lumber  for  new  or 
.repair  work  for  any  purpose 
"whatever,  send  us  the  list  and 
ket  our  "very  low  saw  mill" 
prices.  You  surely  will  save  a 
Jot  of  money.  Grades  guaranteed. 
Shipped  from  yards  at  Cairo.  111., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Mills  iu  South 
Pine  Belt  or  at  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington. 


HARDWARE  CATALOG  FR£E 

Wholesale  prices  for  immense  lines  of  garden  tools.  Carpenters. 

Blacksmiths  and  Plumbers  tools  and  supplies.  Cir- 
cular and  cross-cut  saws,  garden  tools,  farm  bells, 
pocket   cutlery,   electrical  goods,    safes,  concrete 
machinery,  bathroom  outfits,  lavatories,  furnaces, 
beating  plants  and  every  article  found  in  full 
stocked  hardware  stores  at  very  attractive  and 
saving  prices.    Send  for  hardware  catalog  and 
convince  yourself. 


Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made.  Think 
of  it— we'll  send  our  READY  MIXED 
PAINT  (any  kind  you  want),  ON  FREE 

TRIAL.    Vou  trv  the  paint  at  home,  test  It  thor-     —  . 

ougbly.  compare  it  with  any  make  or  priced  paint     fa      \i  \ 
you  know  of  and  then  decide  if  you  want  to  keep  It; 
if  not,  return  at  our  expense  both  ways  and  you  will 
not  be  out  a  cent.    If  vou  need  paint,  varnish  or 

sta,n  for  any  purpose  whatever,  write  today  for  r  

nil!  nig  Free  Paint  Hook  and  read  there  in  de-  bUMJS fl/^v  f\±Zk 
tail  our  great  free  trial  offer  and  see  the  124  no  Wf/lff  /  ' 

sample  colors  of  Smyth's  Unlimited  Guaranteed  J  AN0  /_   

Paint  at  rrirrs  that  will  astonish  you.    You  will  cir.ciy  5n  rm  w*jjt4 
wonder  how  we  can  sell  paint  so  cheap.   


TRIAL 


til V-  T  LLL.  \JH  J 

This  season  we  will  let  you 
ride  one  of  our  splendid  bl- 
c>cles  10  full  days  free  at  our 
risk,  and  If  you  find  it  un- 
satisfactory for 
any  reason 
whatever, 
send  It 
back  at 
our  ex- 
penseand 
that's  all 
there 
will  b  ■  to 
It  and 
y  o  u  i 
money  will 
be  refunded 
Instantly.  Be 

sides  we'll  save  vou  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  on  vour  hlcvclo,  too,  so  you 
see  u  will  pay  you  hlff  to  see  us  about  your  bicycle.  Verv  low  prices  on 
auto,  motorcycle  and  blcvcle  tires  and  accessories.  Special  low  nrices  on 
FORD  AUTO  ATTACHMENTS  and  parts.    Write  for  bicycle  catalog  and 

see  w  hat  fine  offers  we  make  for  in  I C  goods. 


796- 


Q*7  Buy*  All  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware.  She<e» 
•    fVL-tal  and  Paint  for  This  Big  7-Rogm  Hons*. 
With  Reception  and  Bath  Room*.  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 


end  for  Catalog  Tod 


If  you  are  about  to  Dulld 
new  house,  barn,  or  garage,  i 
any  kind  of  building,  send 
for  our  Big  Book  of  House 
Plans,  which  shows  about 
100  designs  of  buildings 
at  prices  ranging  for  all 
material,     from     $79.00  ' 
up.  We  show  the  build- 
ings   In.  beautiful  col- 
ored and  halftone  pic- 
tures, give  full  descrip- 
tion of  material  need- 
ed, quote  actual  mill 
prices,   give  specifica- 
tions. «how  Dlans  and  explain  everything  In  detail, 
book  for  information  if  vou  intend  to  build. 


Be  sure  and  get  this 


ORDER  DIRECT 

Froia  TMs  Advertisement  or  Write  for  the 
Catalog  .or  Catalogs  You  Want 


tawa  Mowers,  $2.35  Up 


All  kinds  ana  styles — 1916  per- 
fected models ;  easy  running ; 
prices  away  down.  Send  for  our 
catalog  containing  full  line  of 
mowers  and  see  the  splendid  ma 
cliines  we  sell. 


MILLWORK? 

For  New  or 

Repair  Work 

Write  for  Millwork 
Catalogue  and  see 
our  big  wonderful 
millwork  bargains. 

Sash,  blinds,  mould- 
ings, stairs  and  all 
kinds  of  millwork 
for  new  and  repair 
work  at  about  one- 
half  your  home 
dealer's  prices.  Send 
and  see. 


,  m 

doors; 


SMYTH'S  DETACHABLE  ROW 
BOAT  MOTOR,  $38.40 

Make  a  motor 
boat  out  of  any 
row  boat  by  at* 
tachlng  a 
"  NeveRow  " 
row  boat  mo- 
tor with  two 
il.umb  screws. 
A  d  just  a  hi  e 
to  any  hull.  Two  horse- 
power. Speed  6  to  s 
miles  an  hour.  True, 
perfect  -  running  motor. 
Best  materials.  Costs 
Mttle  to  operate.  TRY  IT 
AT  OUR  RISK.  IF  NOT 
SATISFIED,  SEND  IT 
HACK  AT  OUR  EX- 
PENSE AND  WE'LL 
s  E  X  D  BACK  VOI'H 
MONEY.  Write  today 
for  catalog  illustrating  and  describing 
our  "NeveRow"  detachable  row  boat 
motor  In  detail.    Best  motor  made. 


I 


REFRIGERATORS 
$5.98  UP 

Smyth's 
"Fault- 
less"  Re- 
f  r  I  gerat- 
o  re  ha  ve 
a  reputa- 
tion of  al- 
io o  s  t  6(1 
y  e  a  r  a  ' 
Ht  anding. 
They  are 
thor- 
oughly 
r  e  I  i  able, 
made 
right  on 
right 
principles  to  preserve  ice  and 
distribute  the  cold  air  properly. 
All  kinds.  Etiamel  lined;  galvan- 
ized lined.  Prices  very  low.  Write 
lor  Special  Refrigerator  Catalog. 


ft 


95—30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

WRITE    FOR    FREE    ENGINE    CATALOG.  PRICES 

DOWN.  Think  of  1t;  onlv  818.95  now  for  a  long  time 
guaranteed  gasoline  engine.  Proportionately  low  prices  on 
Genuine  "FAULTLESS"  Hopper  Cooled,  lifetime  Guaran- 
teed 1  3-4.  2  3-1.  4  1-2.  6.  8.  12  and  up  to  50  H.  P.  En- 
gines. No  better  engines  at  any  price;  powerful,  strong 
simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being  used  In  vour 
neighborhood.  Don't  buy  until  you  write  " 
our  great  special  Free  Gasoline'En 
gine  Catalog  and  read 
our  wonder  30  DAY 
FREE  TRIAL  WITH- 
OUT MONEY  to  us,  in 
advance  offer.  You  let 
your  bank  hold  the  money 
and  if  after  a  thorough 
trial  for  30 


No  Money  to  Us  in  Advance 
Let  the  Bank  Hold  It 


expense  and  you  will  not  be 


If   you    liave  any 
use  for  any  kind  of 
vehicle   whatever,  we 
have  the  most  won- 
derful liberal  propo- 
sition  to  make  that 
you    ever   heard  of, 
whereby  we  will  send 
you  any  one  of  our 
vehicles     o  n 
"T  \      .,0  days'  free 
'  without 
to 
■nice 

bank 

hold  tt)  and 
if  at  the  end 
of  that  time 
you  are  not 
satisfied  with 
t  h  e  vehicle 
you  can  re- 
mit one  penny 


turn  It  at  our 

If  Interested,  write  us  a  postal  or  letter  and  sav:  "Send 
rue-  '.our  l-'r.T  Sperlal  Vehicle  <'alalou,"  which  'allows  hi 
colors  o-ii  corupli!'-  line  of  vehicles  with  full  detail 
about  our  wonderful  and  liberal  offers.  We  undersell  cvervboily. 
(i.'tJ.Jji)  up;  c;irt4  Mfi.-,ii  up;  i  (inniinuH  %2U.TAi  up;  mirreys  $*>2 
wagon*  and  trucks  $:J0.50  up.  Kvcry  kind  of  vehicle 


THIS  RELIABLE 


We  will  9end  you  this  low-priced, 
durable,  and  reliable  row  boat  on  ap- 
proval, and  if  it  is  not  satisfactory 
you  can  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  refund  all  the  money  you 
sent  us  and  include  the  transporta- 
tion charges.  It  is  a  light-draft,  fla.- 
bottom  boat  of  large  carrying  capacity;  made  of  select  Cypress  planking  running  lenethwise.  Two- 
strip.  1-2-lnch  sides  of  Cvnress.  Lanned  and  clinch  fastened  gunwales.  Framework  and  ribs  of  sea- 
soned oak.  close  fitted  to  the  planking.  Keel  Diece  and  seat  risers  are  Cvnress.  clinch  fattened. 
Caulked  and  sealed  seams.  Finished  inside  with  three  coats  of  lieht  wood  color  and  outside  with 
dark  green  marine  paint.  Electroplated  fittings  or  sockets,  etc.  One  pair  ot  copper-tipped  oars  is 
furnished  with  each  boat. 

If  vou  want  a  row  boat  different  than  the  one  shown  here,  write  for  our  Special  Sportina  Goods 
Cataloa  and  see  our  eon. oleic  line  of  new  boats.  We  have  row  boats  for  lishermen.  hunters,  summer 
resorts,  famines  and  row  boats  for  all  ourDoses.    Boats  shioued  from  our  Chicago  stock. 

29x35— Length  12  ft.,  width  42  Ins..  depth  15  Ins.  (shp.  wt.  140  lbs.)    Price  $16.00 

29x87"— Length  11  ft.,  width  44  Ins..  denth  15  Ins.  (sho.  wt.  1H0  lbs.)    Price  $17.00 

29x39 — Length  lfi  ft.,  width  46  Ins.,  depth  15  Ins..  (shp.  wt.  180  lbs.)    Price  $19.75 


Nets,  Seines,  Tents 

Write  for  catalog  and  see 


Prices  (he  lowest 
for  yourself. 


Lawn  and  Porch  Swings 

Cstmn  Chair*  Big  lines.  Prices  lowest 
v>amp  v^n«ir»Get  our  cataiog. 


days 
back 
your 


you  are  dissatisfied  for  any  reason  whatever  send  it 
at  our  expense,  notify  the  bank  and  they  will  refund 

money. 


Sporting  Goods  Catalog  FREI 


COP  bUKRlCfl 

5  up;  farm 
at  proportionate  prices. 


Monuments—Tombstones  $090 

and  Gravemarkers  %J  up 

Made  of  finest  marble  end  granite.  Ilcst  workmanship.  Almost  200 
styles  at  $3.90  upwards.  1910  designs.  Nothing  belter  or  more  artistic 
hi  any  price.  If  Interested,  write  for  our  Speolal  Monument  Catalog  and 
see  our  beautiful  artistic  designs,  our  very  low  prices  and  save  big  money. 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  TO 

JOHN  M.  SMYTH  SCO. 

703-711  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Write  us  a  postal  or  letter 
today,  saying.  "Send  me  your 
Special  Sporting  Goods  Cata- 
log," aju!  we  will  send  it  to 
Tou  by  return  mall.  It  pre- 
sents an  enormous  assortment 
of  every  kind  of  SDorting 
goods  made;  guns,  revolvers, 
ammunition,  llshlng  tackle, 
reels,  game  traps,  tents,  base 
ball  goods,  nets.  Seine,  boats, 
oars,  boxing  gloves,  striking 
bags,  hunters'  clothing,  bath- 
ing suits,  hammocks  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles 
used  by  sportsmen.  Same 
quality  as  all  first  class  deal- 
e.s  sell,  at  low  pleasing 
prices.  We  are  headquarters 
for  Base  Ball  Uniforms.  Write 
samples  and  special  low  prices. 


STEEL  TANKS,  $2.73 


Best  In  the  World.  Made  of  U.  S. 
standard  20  gauge  sleel,  heavily  galvan- 
ised, all  seams  locked  and  soldered 
through,  so  no  edges  come  in  contact 
wl'h  water,  (luaranteed  absolutely  rust- 
proof. Hound,  oblong  or  square,  40-gal. 
tanks  $2.73  no.  If  Interested,  write  for  Su« 
all  kinds  of  tanks  made  al  lowest  prices 


:it  Calaloa  No 


Jufy       1916  5  Cents  a  Week 

The) 

FARMING 

BUSINESS 

i  ;  Wke;  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


UUifiY 

fr"rgr  -f  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois. 


THE  DAIRY  WEDGE 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO.  ILL, 


BUY  farm  implements  now  and 
avoid  probable  price  increases,  is 
the  advice  of  P.  A.  Wirt,  instruc- 
tor in  farm  machinery  in  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College. 

"Even  if  the  war  should  close  in 
the  near  future,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  "the 
price  of  steel  is  expected  to  remain 
extremely  high  for  several  years  and 
the  prices  on  implements  may  go  even 
higher  than  those  maintaining  at  the 
present  time. 

"Before  the  war  the  steel  mills  were 
by  no  means  working  to  their  capacity, 
and    the    implement    companies  had 


Buy  Farm  Implements  Now 


their  orders  in  for  steel  and  other  ma- 
terials far  in  advance  of  their  needs. 
After  the  war  began,  however,  the 
belligerents  demanded  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  American  mills,  so  that  the 
price  began  to  advance  rapidly.  Sev- 
eral implement  companies  could  not 
get  the  steel  they  had  contracted  for 
long  before  when  it  was  required. 

"Some  steel  parts  increased  in  price 
several    hundred    per   cent.  Today 


there  is  hardly  a  piece  that  goes  into 
a  plow  that  has  not  advanced  more 
than  20  per  cent.  It  is  rumored  that 
another  increase  in  price  will  go  into 
effect  soon — in  fact,  some  of  the  com- 
panies have  already  raised  their  prices 
an  additional  10  per  cent.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be 
more  able  to  obtain  moderate  priced 
steel  in  the  future  than  they  have  been 
in  the  recent  past." 


BE 


Ira 


a'Vail  Won  $200  0 

Against  the  World's  Great  Racing  Cars  with  a 

Hudson  Super-Six 

The  Only  Car  That  Kept  Going 


The  Hudson  Super-Six  is  not  built  for  a  speed  car. 

And  we  don't  build  special  racing  cars. 
Our  speed  tests  are  made  to  show  the  endurance  of 

our  patented  Super-Six  motor.    And  here  is  one 

test  which  did  it. 

Met  $10,000  Cars 

The  Metropolitan  Race  on  the  speedway  in  New  York  is  the 
great  racing  event  of  the  year.  The  world's  best  racing  cars 
are  entered.    Their  cost  will  average  $10,000  each. 

Ira  Vail,  of  Brooklyn,  entered  that  race  with  a  Hudson  Super-Six, 
which  had  been  run  for  months.  And  everybody  laughed. 
The  motor  was  our  regular  Super-Six.  The  car,  being  a  used 
car,  cost  him  $1,300.  For  such  a  car  to  meet  the  world's 
finest  racers  seemed  like  David  and  Goliath. 


It  Never  Stopped 

The  other  cars  ran  faster,  but  they  had 
to  stop.  The  terrible  speed  called  for 
repairs  and  adjustments.  The  Super- 
Six  ran  the  150  miles  without  a  single 
stop.  It  was  the  only  car  that  did 
that. 

So  the  Super-Six  defeated  most  of  those 
racing  cars.  It  won  third  place  and 
$2,000.  It  was  only  five  minutes 
behind  the  first  car.  All  because  this 
engine  excelled  all  others  in  reliability. 

1,819  Miles  in  24  Hours 

Another  Super-Six  ran  1,819  miles  in  24 
hours.  That  is  as  far  as  from  New 
York  to  Denver.  And  one  man  drove 
it  all  the  way. 

That  was  a  stock  chassis,  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  cars  we  sell.  The  A. 
A.  A.  officials  certified  to  that.  No 
other  stock  car  has  ever  run  more  than 
1,200  miles  in  that  time. 

That  was  due  to  endurance.  The  Super- 
Six  kept  an  average  speed  of  75.8  miles 
per  hour,  and  kept  it  for  24  hours. 

Like  10  Years*  Use 

That  same  Super-Six  has  been  run  at  top 
speed  for  3,800  miles.  And  not  a  part 
or  bearing  in  the  motor  shows  evidence 


of  wear.    That  means  more  strain  than 

ten  years'  average  use. 
That  is  what  we  are  proving — how  the 

Super-Six  will  last. 
This    motor    is    a    Hudson  invention; 

controlled  by  Hudson  patents. 
By  eliminating  vibration — the  cause  of 

friction — the  power  is  increased  80  per 

cent.   So  the  Super-Six — a  small,  light 

Six — delivers  76  horsepower. 
And  that  same  utter  smoothness  gives 

this  wondrous  endurance. 

Hudson  Now  Supreme 

The  Super-Six  motor  makes  the  Hudson 
car  supreme.  The  man  who  owns  one 
feels  himself  the  master  of  the  road. 
He  meets  no  car  so  powerful,  so  speedy 
or  so  flexible.  No  stock  car  ever  built 
has  matched  it  in  performance. 

He  meets  no  car  more  beautiful,  more 
luxurious  or  impressive.  He  meets  no 
car  so  durable.  He  goes  anywhere  and 
everywhere  with  a  knowledge  that 
none  ride  more  safely  or  comfortably. 
And  yet  the  owner  of  a  Super-Six  pays 
but  a  modest  price. 

Here  is  a  car  80  per  cent  more  efficient 
than  Sixes  used  to  be.  When  you  buy 
a  fine  car  you  are  bound  to  select  it. 
So  we  want  you  to  know  the  facts. 


7 -Passenger  Phaeton,  $1,475  at  Detroit 

Seven  other  styles  of  Bodies 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

1        Detroit,  Michigan 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 

the  steel  makers  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  listed  on  unfilled 
orders,  points  out  Mr.  Wirt.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  present  tremendous 
demands  made  by  the  warring  na- 
tions upon  the  steel  output  of  the 
United  States,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ship-building  indus- 
try has  shown  a  remarkable  re- 
vival, and  that  a  vast  number  of 
buildings,  bridges,  and  many  other 
structures  will  have  to  be  replaced 
after  the  war. 

Hot  Weather  Rules 

1 —  Load  lightly,  and  drive  slowly. 

2 —  Stop  In  the  shade  if  possible. 

3 —  Water  your  horse  as  often  as 
possible.  So  long  as  a  horse  is 
working,  water  in  small  quantities 
will  not  hurt  him.  But  let  him 
drink  only  a  few  swallows  if  he  is 
going  to  stand  still.  Do  not  fail  to 
water  him  at  night  after  he  has 
eaten  his  hay. 

4 —  When  he  comes  in  after  work, 
sponge  off  the  harness  marks  and. 
sweat,  his  eyes,  his  nose  and  mouth, 
and  the  dock.  Wash  his  feet  but 
not  his  legs. 

5 —  If  the  thermometer  is  75  de- 
grees or  higher,  wipe  him  all  over 
with  a  damp  sponge.  Use  vinegar 
water  if  possible.  Do  not  turn  the 
hose  on  him. 

6—  Saturday  night,  give  a  bran 
mash,  lukewarm,  and  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  saltpeter. 

7 —  Do  not  use  a  horse  hat,  unless 
it  is  a  canopy-top  hat.  The  ordi- 
nary bell-shaped  hat  dees  more 
harm  than  good. 

8 —  A  sponge  on  top  of  the  head, 
or  even  a  cloth,  is  good  if  kept  wet. 
If  dry  it  is  worse  than  nothing. 

9 —  If  the  horse  is  overcome  by 
heat,  get  him  into  the  shade,  re- 
move harness  and  bridle,  wash  out 
the  mouth,  sponge  him  all  over, 
shower  his  legs,  and  give  him  two 
ounces  of  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia, or  two  ounces  of  sweet 
spirits  of  niter,  in  a  pint  of  water; 
or  give  him  a  pint  of  coffee  warm. 
Cool  his  head  at  once,  using  cold 
water,  or,  if  necessary,  chopped  ice, 
wrapped  in  a  cloth. 

10 —  If  the  horse  is  off  his  feed, 
try  him  with  two  quarts  of  oats 
mixed  with  bran,  and  a  little  water; 
add  a  little  salt  or  sugar.  Or  give 
him  oatmeal  gruel  or  barley  water 
to  drink. 

11 —  Watch  your  horse.  If  he 
stops  sweating  suddenly,  or  if  he 
breathes  short  and  quick,  or  if  his 
ears  droop,  or  if  he  stands  with  his 
legs  braced  sideways,  he  is  in  dan- 
ger of  a  heat  or  sun  stroke  and 
needs  attention  at  once. 

12 —  If  it  is  so  hot  that  the  horse 
sweats  in  the  stable  at  night,  tie 
him  outside,  with  bedding  under 
him.  Unless  he  cools  off  during 
the  night,  he  cannot  well  stand  the 
next  day's  heat. — Boston  Work- 
Horse  Relief  Association. 

Silo  That  Late  Corn 

Corn  is  fully  two  weeks  late  this 
year,  and  the  weather  is  still  cold, 
late  in  June.  It  certainly  appears 
as  tho  the  corn  season  might  be 
short.  Those  who  emphasize  live- 
stock raising  can  well  afford  to  give 
serious  thought  to  the  building  of 
a  silo  this  year.  Last  year  thou- 
sands of  farmers  wanted  to  put  up 
silos  as  soon  as  they  found  out  that 
the  corn  crop  was  not  going  to  ma- 
ture, but  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers were  able  to  handle  only  a 
limited  number  of  customers.  Those 
who  intend  to  put  up  silos  this  sea- 
son should  not  delay  until  late  when 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
kind  of  silo  desired.  Preparation 
should  be  made  now.  The  silo  will 
easily  pay  for  itself  in  two  seasons. 
—Prof.  C.  Larson,  S.  D.  State  Col- 
lege. 


Sod  lands  give  the  best  yields 
when  plowed  early.  July  is  a  good 
time.  When  plowed  too  late  the 
grass  roots  do  not  root  well,  Sod 
land  plowed  at  the  wrong  time  may 
give  a  decreased  yield  instead  of  an 
increase. — North  Dakota  Experi- 
ment Station. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
end  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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HIKING  HOOSIERS  HELP 

Indiana  Finds  Summer  Traveling  Camps  for  Farmer  Boys  Are  Good  Business 

By  T.  Weed  Harvey 


All  «><"t  for  the  Hike  That  Mnde  Every  Boy  Better  Acquainted  With  His  County.  His  Neig  hbors,  and  His  Future  Business 


THE  birth  of  a  new  system  of  agricultural  ed- 
ucation is  rapidly  being  ushered  in  by  many 
of  our  leaders  in  the  agricultural  field.  It 
is  better  known  as  the  "Farm  Boys'  Hike,"  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  familiarize  boys  from  12  to  16 
years  old  with  the  agriculture  of  their  county — its 
soils,  crops  and  livestock.  It  is  intended  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  course  they  receive  in  the  schools 
and  will  enable  them  to  get  away  from  known  -con- 
ditions in  their  own  communities,  to  see  how  other 
farmers  do  things  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  line  of  work  and 
very  few  "hikes"  have  been  taken  in  Indiana. 
During  August,  1914,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Lizton, 
under  the  efficient  leadership  of  R.  J.  Hicks,  took  a 
300-mile  hike,  taking  three  weeks  for  the  trip.  The 
trip  was  made  in  military  style,  a  supply  wagon 
being  taken  along  to  carry  the  provisions  and 
camping  outfits  for  the  twenty-five  boys.  Five 
dollars  was  collected  from  each  boy  a  few  days 
before  the  "hike"  started,  and  this  was  used  in 
buying  provisions  and  supplies. 

The  boys  visited  the  beautiful  home  of  Lew  Wal- 
lace, the  author,  and  Wabash  College  at  Crawfords- 
ville.  The  next  stop  was  made  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, twenty-eight  miles  north,  where  one  day  was 
spent  in  visiting  the  university  buildings  and  the 
farm.  They  also  enjoyed  a  plunge  in  the  swimming 
pool  at  the  Memorial  Gymnasium.  The  next  stop 
was  made  at  Battle  Ground,  where  the  historic 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought.  The  boys  pitched 
their  camp  on  the  same  ground  that  Was  occupied 
by  General  Harrison  the  night  he  was  attacked  by 
the  Indians.  The  spirit  of  the  place  lent  zest  to  the 
encampment  that  night,  as  the  boys  were  given  a 
vivid  description  of  the  plan  of  attack  and  the 
battle. 

From  this  place  the  boys  proceeded  to  Monon, 
where  a  permanent  camp  was  made  for  a  few  days. 
From  this  point  ffley  visited  several  large  cattle 
farms  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  also  took  a 
train  for  Michigan  City,  where  they  visited  the 
State  prison  and  enjoyed  a  day's  outing  on  the  lake 
front.  They  came  back  to  their  camp  at  Monon, 
took  a  few  days'  rest,  and  purchased  some  more 
provisions. 

They  began  a  new  line  of  march  to  Indianapolis, 
eighty-five  miles  distant.  Stock  farms,  dairy  farms, 
creameries,  alfalfa  and  grain  fields  were  visited 
along  the  way  and  many  helpful  points  were  gained 
by  the  boys.    They  visited  Governor  Ralston  at 


Indianapolis  and  were  royally  received.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  their  home  town,  twenty  miles  away,  all 
feeling  that  the  trip  had  been  a  most  profitable  and 
pleasant  one.  The  boys  gave  a  playlet,  entitled, 
"The  District  Convention,"  a  political  farce,  at  sev- 
eral towns  and  this  helped  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  trip.  The  drum  corps  helped  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  boys  while  on  the  march. 

During  the  summer  of  1915  a  very  successful 
"Farm  Boys'  Hike"  was  staged  by  R.  A.  Chitty, 
County  Agricultural  Agent  of  Montgomery  County. 
Over  100  boys  were  organized  for  the  trip  and  mili- 
tary discipline  was  observed  thruout  the  week's 
journey.  A  fee  of  $3.50  was  collected  from  each 
boy  to  pay  for  provisions  and  supplies.  The  phys- 
ical director  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  charge 
of  the  camp  life,  games  and  discipline  of  the  boys. 
One  hundred  white  "pup"  tents  were  secured  for 
the  boys  and  supply  wagons  were  taken  along  to 
carry  the  provisions. 

The  boys  assembled  on  Monday  morning  at  the 
Park  Dairy  Farms  and  were  addressed  by  Gov. 
Samuel  M.  Ralston.  This  gave  the  boys  plenty  of 
enthusiasm  and  left  "a  good  taste  in  their  mouths." 
Lectures  were  given  during  the  daytime  and 
each  evening  by  specialists  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  Purdue  University.  Not  only  the 
boys  attended  these  meetings  and  lectures  but  the 
farmers  of  the  vicinity  were  invited.  After  Gover- 
nor Ralston's  address,  a  dairy  specialist  talked 
on  "The  Dairy."  The  important  points  in  the  man- 
agement of  an  up-to-date  dairy  were  explained,  and 
the  boys  were  given  an  opportunity  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  inspect  the  dairy  barns.  They  saw  how 
the  mechanical  milkers  were  used  and  were  great- 
ly interested  in  how  they  worked.  The  boys 
camped  on  the  Park  Dairy  Farms  for  Monday  night. 

After  packing  their  tents  and  camp  equipment 
in  the  commissary  wagons  Tuesday  morning,  the 
boys  marched  to  farms  along  the  route  which  had 
been  selected  for  inspection.  The  "hike"  had  been 
so  arranged  that  the  most  diversified  farming  came 
to  the  boys'  notice.  The  first  stop  was  made  at  the 
Dice  Farm,  where  they  inspected  fields  of  soybeans 
and  cowpeas.  The  next  stop  was  made  at  the 
Trout  Farm,  where  they  saw  the  first  wooden  silo 
and  the  first  concrete  silo  built  in  the  county,  as 
well  as  a  forty-acre  field  of  alfalfa  and  some  pure- 
bred livestock.  A  herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
was  Inspected  at  the  Peebles  Farm.    Camp  was 


pitched  at  the  Highview*  School  for  the  night.  An 
illustrated  lecture  was  given  that  evening  in  the 
schoolhouse  on  "Legumes  in  Relation  to  Soil  Fer- 
tility." 

On  Wednesday  the  small  army  arrived  at  Dar- 
lington, where  some  prize  stallions  were  inspected. 
They  inspected  a  herd  of  Shorthorns  at  the  Miller 
Farm.  At  the  Peterson  Farm,  where  they  camped 
for  the  night,  they  inspected  the  Rambouillet  and 
Shropshire  sheep  on  the  place,  also  a  large  herd 
of  pure-bred  Berkshire  hogs.  On  this  evening  a 
lecture  was  given  on  "Beef  Cattle."  Livestock 
judging  classes  were  conducted  each  day,  and  the 
boys  were  given  an  opportunity  to  use  the  score 
card.  At  selected  farms  the  soiL  types  were  ex- 
amined and  conditions  explained. 

An  unusual  feature  on  Thursday  was  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  herd  of  elk  on  the  Dewey  Farm.  Some 
of  the  boys  did  not  know  that  such  a  place  was 
conducted  in  their  own  county.  Another  herd  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  was  seen  on  the  Wilkens 
Farm.  On  the  Villa  Grove  Farm  the  lads  saw 
some  of  the  finest  pure-bred  livestock  in  the  State. 
A  lecture  was  given  in  the  evening  on  "Cattle 
Feeding." 

Friday  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  weeds  and 
varieties  of  grasses,  especially  those  that  are  harm- 
ful to  crops.  Along  the  line  they  were  shown  land 
that  produced  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
and  were  instructed  in  the  methods  of  cultivation 
that  have  been  used  to  make  some  of  the  acres 
produce  100  bushels  of  corn.  Special  pains  were 
taken  by  County  Agent  Chitty  to  impress  the  future 
farms  with  every  progressive  idea  in  agriculture 
available  in  Montgomery  County.  Friday  night 
was  spent  at  the  historic  Yount  Woolen  Mill  at 
Yountsville.  On  this  evening  a  lecture  was  given 
on  "The  Soils  of  Montgomery  County." 

Saturday  was  really  the  last  day  of  the  tour.  At 
the  Taylor  Farm  the  boys  judged  a  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle,  and  from  there  they  went  to  the  Roundtree 
Farm,  where  they  inspected  a  flock  of  Tunis  sheep 
that  were  being  prepared  for  exhibition  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  They  then  marched  to 
the  "Shades  of  Death,"  a  historic  place  noted  for  its 
natural  scenic  beauty,  where  they  pitched  camp  for 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  On  Sunday  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  boys  came  to  the  camp  and  a  picnic 
lunch  was  enjoyed,  as  the  boys  were  tired  of  "hard 
tack  and  bacon"  and  were  glad  to  get  some  of 
mother's  pies.    The  camp  disbanded  in  the  after- 
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noon  and  the  boys  went  home  with  their  parents. 

Mr.  Chitty  had  provided  for  plenty  of  play,  for 
the  "hikers"  were  instructed  to  bring  their  base- 
ball outfits  so  games  could  be  arranged  between 
the  various  townships  represented.  A  few  evenings 
the  camp  was  pitched  near  a  stream  and  the  boys 
enjoyed  a  plunge  in  the  "ole  swimmin'  hole." 

Tlfe  mess  department  was  not  overlooked  by  Mr. 
(  hitty.  A  former  cook  of  the  local  National  Guards 
was  employed  to  attend  to  this  important  end  of 
the  "hike."  A  supply  of  perishable  provisions  was 
secured  along  the  way  each  day  and  the  boys  were 
always  served  regularly  with  good,  wholesome 
food.  The  camp  life  was  conducted  in  true  military 
style.  The  morning  summons  were  sounded  by  the 
company  bugler  at  5:30.  Camp  was  then  broken 
and  equipment  packed  in  the  wagons.  Breakfast 
was  served  at  6:30  and  the  boys'  tramp  began  at 
7  o'clock.  The  commissary  and  cook  wagons  then 
went  directly  to  the  next  camping  place.  AH  the 
walking  was  done  in  the  morning  so  that  camp 
could  be  set  up  at  1  o'clock.  At  3:30  there  was  a 
review  of  the  day's  tour,  in  which  the  boys  were 
permitted  to  consult  the  notes  that  they  made  at 
each  farm  visited.  Supper  was  served  at  6  o'clock, 
the  lecture  was  given  at  7:30  and  taps  were 
sounded  at  9  o'clock.  "Regularity"  was  the  watch- 
word of  the  hike. 

A  "get-together"  meeting  or  reunion  of  the  boys 
that  went  on  the  hike  was  held  last  fall  at  Craw- 
fordsville.  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  banquet  and 
the  boys  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  over  the  pleas- 
ant trip  made  during  the  summer.    Mr.  Chitty  is 


planning  to  conduct  another  "hike"  this  summer, 
and  instead  of  organizing  the  project  himself,  he  is 
letting  the  boys  do  the  work.  At  this  banquet, 
committees  were  appointed  in  each  township,  and 
they  are  soliciting  boys  to  go  on  the  "hike"  and 
when  the  second  annual  tour  is  held  in  August,  a 
much  larger  number  will  be  present  than  last  year. 
One  of  the  greatest  features  of  the  "hike"  was  the 
development  of  leadership  among  the  boys.  It  did 
not  take  them  long  to  realize  that  there  is  power 
in  organization,  and  that  is  being  shown  in  their 
management  of  this  year's  tour. 

Another  "Boys'  Hike"  was  conducted  last  sum- 
mer by  J.  F.  Treasure,  County  Agricultural  Agent 
of  Delaware  County,  only  on  not  quite  so  large  a 
scale  as  the  one  conducted  in  Montgomery  County. 
About  fifty  boys  made  the  trip  and  the  important 
farms  were  visited  thruout  the  county.  A  perma- 
nent camp  was  established  in  a  centralized  part 
of  the  county  and  the  boys  worked  out  from  this 
base  each  day.  The  noonday  meal  was  taken  at 
some  country  church  where  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society 
had  prepared  an  appetizing  meal  for  the  boys. 

Livestock  judging  contests  were  held  every  day 
and  the  boys  became  familiar  with  the  finer  points 
of  livestock  production  and  management.  Growing 
crops  and  soil  conditions  received  special  attention 
and  the  boys  became  thoroly  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  their  county. 

Another  "hike"  was  arranged  for  Cass  County 
this  summer.  A  local  newspaper  agreed  to  furnish 
the  supply  truck  to  carry  the  tents,  provisions  and 


necessary  camp  equipment,  and  it  also  agreed  to 
furnish  the  tents,  also  the  cooking  utensils.  A  cook 
was  hired  to  prepare  the  food  for  the  boys.  They 
were  under  the  care  of  a  competent  man,  who  gave 
them  regular  training  in  setting-up  exercises  and 
conducted  games.  The  camp  was  conducted  along 
military  lines,  a  bugler  gave  the  calls  and  strict 
order  was  observed. 

This  was  a  three-day  hike  and  was  held  the 
fore  part  of  June,  just  a  little  after  corn  planting 
time  and  just  before  the  bulk  of  the  season's  work 
rushes  the  farmer,  such  as  corn  cultivation,  har- 
vesting hay,  wheat  and  oats,  and  the  thrashing  of 
the  grain.  It  was  planned  to  visit  the  different 
parts  of  the  county,  especially  the  agricultural  in- 
terests, as  the  main  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  Boys'  Corn,  Pig  and  Garden 
Clubs.  Two  dollars  was  collected  from  each  boy, 
50  cents  being  paid  as  a  registration  fee  to  furnish 
a  general  working  fund.  The  trip  was  held  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  with  the  camp 
breaking  up  on  Sunday,  when  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  boys  came  to  attend  a  basket  picnic 
and  to  take  the  boys  home. 

The  idea  of  converting  an  entire  county  into  a 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  agriculture  is  an  in- 
novation to  Indiana.  Conducting  such  work  on 
an  elaborate  scale  has  never  been  tried  in  many 
of  the  States,  so  the  work  is  being  carefully 
watched  by  the  County  Agricultural  Agents,  as  it 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  getting  better 
acquainted  with  the  future  farmers  of  their  coun- 
ties. 


DOING  DAIRYING  IN  DENMARK 

Cooperation  Is  the  Foundation  and  Superstructure  of  the  Business 


DENMARK  is  essentially  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, the  bulk  of  its  manufacturing  consisting 
in  the  conversion  of  the  raw  products  of  agri- 
culture into  the  more  finished  articles  of  trade  and 
of  commerce.  The  present  system  of  agriculture 
has  been  developed  since  1880,  and  is  characterized 
by  strictest  economy  in  production,  as  well  as  in  the 
export  and  the  foreign  sale  of  products.  Coopera- 
tion among  the  farmers  has  been  the  foundation 
upon  which  its  agriculture  has  been  built.  By  co- 
operation small  and  medium  farmers  have  been  en- 
abled to  conduct  their  agricultural  operations  just 
as  economically,  just  as  advantageously,  and  just  as 
profitably  as  have  the  largest  farmers.  By  uniting 
their  efforts  along  definite  lines  the  small  farmers 
of  Denmark  on  their  small  holdings  have  produced 
in  the  aggregate  the  same  results  as  have  large 
farmers  on  large  cultivations  or  holdings — that  is, 
the  small  farmers  by  combination  have  multiplied 
productiveness  and  efficiency. 

Prior  to  1880  growing  of  the  grains  held  first 
place  in  Denmark,  as  well  as  in  most  other  Eu- 
ropean states;  but  during  the  last  thirty  years  there 
has  been  a  marked  change  from  the  grains  to  the 
high-priced  agricultural  products,  such  as  meat, 
bacon,  butter,  eggs,  etc.  In  more  recent  years  Den- 
mark has  been  importing  grain  in  excess  of  more 
than  $18,000,000  and  feeding  stuff  such  as  bran  and 
oilcake,  in  value  nearly  $16,000,000.  The  Danish 
farmers  keep  books  against  their  agricultural  op- 
erations, and  just  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that 
they  could  not  produce  grain  at  a  profit,  or  that,  by 
buying  their  required  grain  elsewhere,  they  could 
produce  other  crops  more  profitably,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  change. 

During  the  same  period  (the  last  thirty  years) 
the  export  of  live  cattle  has  fallen  from  $13,250,000 
to  about  $8,000,000;  but  during  these  years  the  ex- 
ports of  the  high-priced  products  (such  as  butter, 
bacon,  meat,  eggs,  etc.)  have  risen  from  about 
$8,000,000  to  nearly  $80,000,000.  A  comparison  of 
the  years  1881  to  1885  with  the  years  1906-1909 
shows  an  excess  of  exports  of  butter,  bacon  and 
eggs  as  follows: 

1881-1885  1906-1909. 

Butter  $6,015,500  $44,461,000 

Bacon    1,908,000  25,440,000 

Eggs    662,500  6,492,500 

Cooperation  in  Denmark  not  only  has  proven  of 
great  economic  importance  to  the  farmers,  but  also 
has  given  to  their  agriculture  a  distinctively  indus- 
trial and  commercial  character.  Originating  with 
the  peasant  farmers,  cooperation  is  today  being  prac- 
ticed by  the  proprietors  of  large  holdings;  and  the 
success  of  the  movement  has  been  due  to  private 
initiative,  and  not  to  state  aid;  only  livestock  im- 
provement societies  and  "control"  societies  have 
been  given  assistance  in  the  way  of  state  subsidies. 

In  1909  the  most  important  agricultural  associa- 
tions in  Denmark  were: 

Number.  Members. 

Dairies   1,157  157,000 

Bacon-curing    34  95,000 

Purchase  of  requirements   15  70,000 

Export  of  cattle   8,400 

Export  of  eggs   52,000 

Horse  breeding   270  21,500 

Cattle  breeding  1,260  31,300 
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Number.  Members. 

Pig  breeding   253  6,430 

Sheep  breeding   102  850 

"Control"  societies   519  12,000 

Consumers'  societies  date  back  to  the  year  1866, 
but  such  societies  were  not  technically  cooperative 
associations,  as  they  did  not  relate  to  production. 
Following  the  introduction  of  the  centrifugal  cream 
separator,  many  dairies  were  established  along 
about  1875,  but  those  were  not  cooperative,  but 
private  or  corporate  concerns,  and  made  butter 
from  milk  bought  from  nearby  farms.  A  coopera- 
tive sugar  factory  was  founded  in  1885,  and  several 
fruit-preserving  establishments  were  started,  the 
largest  in  1903.  The  commercial  cooperative  socie- 
ties wefe  created  between  1880  and  1890,  and  these 
have  continued  to  grow  and  to  prosper  so  that  today 
the  farmers  of  Denmark  are  most  thoroly  organized 
for  strictly  business  purposes. 

Dairy  societies  are  the  oldest  cooperative  organi- 
zations in  Denmark,  the  first  having  been  formed 
in  1882.  In  1909  there  were  1,157  cooperative  dairy 
societies,  with  a  total  membership  of  157,000.  In 
1881  there  were  in  the  whole  country  about  900,000 
milch  cows,  in  1909  the  number  had  increased  to 
1,282,254.  With  this  increase  in  cows  there  has 
been  not  only  a  proportionate  increase  in  total  pro- 
duction of  milk,  but  also  a  marked  increase  in  the 
average  annual  yield  of  milk  per  cow.  In  1898  the 
yield  per  cow  was  approximately  4,500  pounds  of 
milk,  while  in  1908  the  yield  was  5,866  pounds  per 
cow,  or  more  than  30  per  cent  increase  in  the  ten 
years.  • 

Butter  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product 
of  Denmark,  the  total  annual  production  being  253,- 
531,300  pounds.  It  is  also  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
port, almost  all  of  it  going  to  England.  In  1880  just 
a  little  over  22,046,200  pounds  were  exported,  while 
since  then  the  annual  export  has  been  about  198,- 
415,800  pounds.  The  increase  in  export  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  establishment  and  with  the 
growth  of  cooperative  dairies,  as  well  as  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  with  the 
annual  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk  per  cow.  The 
annual  consumption  of  butter  by  the  Danish  people 
has  been  calculated  at  55,115,500  pounds,  or  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  production.  One  expla- 
nation of  the  relatively  small  consumption  of  but- 
ter is  the  substitufion  of  margarine  for  butter,  the 
use  of  this  artificial  butter  having  increased  from 
4,409,240  pounds  in  1888  to  63,933,980  pounds  in 
1908. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  dairies  in  Denmark  and 
the  number  in  each  group  for  the  year  1903  and  for 
the  year  1909  was  as  follows: 

1903.  1909. 

Cooperative  dairies   1,029  1,157 

Dairies  worked  in  common   266  238 

Estate  dairies    264  90 

Total   1,559  1,435 

It  will  bo  noted  that  during  that  period  of  ten 
years  the  cooperative  dairies  increased  in  number, 
while  the  other  two  classes  decreased,  more  espe- 
cially the  estate  dairies.    Of  the  total  annual  pro- 


duction of  butter  (253,531,300  pounds)  the  coopera- 
tive dairies  produced  220,406,200  pounds,  and  all 
other  dairies  33,069,300  pounds. 

In  1909  there  were  182,313  land  holdings  on  which 
dairy  cows  were  kept,  the  total  number  of  cows  be- 
ing 1,282,254,  or  an  average  of  more  than  seven 
cows  to  each  holding.  On  all  these  holdings  the 
milk  from  1,059,956  cows  was  supplied  to  coopera- 
tive dairies,  while  113,719  cows  furnished  milk  to 
dairies  worked  in  common  and  108,579  cows  to  all 
other  dairies. 

Cooperative  dairies,  having  won  over'the  small  and 
average  farmers,  are  found  in  the  country  districts 
almost  everywhere;  in  the  north  of  Jutland  and  in 
Lolland-Falster  are  located  mostly  dairies  worked 
in  common;  most  of  the  large  holdings  either  op- 
erate special  dairies  on  the  holdings,  or  sell  their 
milk  to  dairies  worked  in  common,  or  sell  in  nearby 
towns  for  direct  consumption.  Round  about  Copen- 
hagen the  milk  from  a  large  number  of  cows  is  sent 
to  the  capital  and  not  to  cooperative  dairies. 

On  holdings  ranging  from  296  to  592  acres  the 
milk  from  two-fifths  of  the  cows  is  handled  by  other 
than  cooperative  dairies  or  is  sold  for  direct 
consumption;  on  holdings  above  592  acres  the 
milk  from  three-fifths  of  the  cows  is  utilized  by 
these  other  dairies,  or  is  sold  in  the  town;  but  on 
holdings  below  296  acres  the  milk  from  four-fifths 
of  the  cows  is  treated  in  cooperative  dairies.  In 
1909  the  total  production  of  milk  was  estimated  at 
8,157,094  pounds;  and  of  this  amount  5,335,180,400 
pounds,  or  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total, 
passed  thru  cooperative  dairies;  and  of  the  amount 
handled  by  cooperative  dairies  only  a  very  small 
amount,  or  22.046,200  pounds,  was  supplied  by  non- 
members.  The  foregoing  figures  show  that  the 
small  and  the  medium  farmers  of  Denmark  have 
found  cooperative  dairies  to  be  their  best  business 
institution  for  the  handling  of  milk  and  butter. 

The  organization  of  a  cooperative  dairy  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  The  farmers  of  the  community  meet 
together  and  canvass  the  situation;  if  it  is  found  that 
there  are  enough  milch  cows  in  the  territory  to  sup- 
ply a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk,  then  each  farmer 
subscribes  for  a  definite  number  of  shares 
of  stock,  usually  based  upon  the  number  of 
milch  cows  kept.  When  the  money  necessary 
to  purchase  the  machinery  equipment  and  the 
site  for  the  plant  has  been  provided  for,  a 
general  meeting  is  held,  the  administrative 
committee,  the  council  of  supervision,  and  other 
officers  are  chosen,  the  manager  of  the  plant  and  the 
expert  butter  makers  are  selected,  and  then  the  so- 
ciety is  ready  for  business.  In  all  meetings  of  the 
cooperative  dairy  society,  except  in  a  very  few  socie- 
ties, each  member  has  one  vote. 

When  the  dairy  is  open  for  business,  each  mem- 
ber delivers  to  the  dairy  his  dally  supply  of  un- 
skimmed milk;  this  milk  is  measured  and  then  the 
proportion  of  fat  or  cream  is  determined  and  val- 
ued on  the  butter  price  basis.  Members  carry  back 
to  their  homes  the  skimmed  milk  and  the  buttermilk, 
paying  for  these  fixed  prices,  just  a  little  lower  than 
their  real  value.  The  dairy  makes  settlement  with 
the  members  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly. 

The  plan  of  payment  is  as  follows:  The  total 
amount  of  milk  supplied  is  reckoned,  and  its  value 
determined;  from  this  value  of  the  unskimmed 
Continued  on  l'ago  535 
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W>  Produce  120.000.000  Tons  of  Straw  a  Year;  Only  Two-thirds  of  This  Is  Used  in  Livestock   Production  and   IS   Pt  Ont   Is   Horned — Practically  Totnlly 

W  asted,  in  Other  W  ords.    It  Is  Worth  $5  a  Ton  When  Fed  to  Cattle;  Let  Us  Save  and  Feed  It  All 

Increase  the  Small  Grain  Income 

Thrash  From  the  Stack  Instead  of  the  Shock  and  Feed  the  Straw  to  Cattle 


AVAST  quantity  of  feed  available  for  cattle  is 
now  either  wasted  absolutely  or  put  to  some 
less  profitable  use,  says  a  recent  report 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  pub- 
lished as  Part  IV  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
entire  meat  situation  in  the  United  States.  Failure 
to  utilize  the  full  value  of  this  material  has  in- 
creased unnecessarily  the  cost  of  producing  meat, 
has  diminished  the  profits  from  cattle  feeding  and 
has  discouraged  many  farmers  from  engaging  in  an 
Industry  essential  to  their  permanent  prosperity. 

According  to  the  report  already  mentioned,  the 
loss  in  grain  straw  and  corn  stover  amounts  to 
more  than  $100,000,000  annually.  Both  of  these 
products  are  disposed  of  most  economically  when 
fed  to  cattle  in  connection  with  some  form  of  con- 
centrated feed.  Straw  is  especially  valuable  in  car- 
rying the  breeding  herd  thru  the  winter,  in  winter- 
ing stockers,  and  as  a  supplementary  roughage  for 
fattening  cattle.  Stover,  too,  is  an  excellent  feed 
for  wintering  cattle,  especially  mature  breeding 
cows.  Nevertheless,  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  these  products  are  abundant,  little  at- 
tempt is  made  to  take  advantage  of  their  value  for 
these  purposes. 

Of  an  annual  straw  crop  of  approximately  120,- 
•00,000  tons,  it  is  estimated  that  only  two-thirds  is 
put  to  its  best  use — livestock  production.  Of  the 
remainder  a  little  more  than  one-half  is  sold  or 
turned  under  and  the  rest — 15  per  cent  of  the  total 
crop — is  burned.  Burning  is  practically  an  absolute 
waste  and  altho  plowing  under  does  contribute 
something  to  soil  fertility,  the  benefit  to  the  land 
Is  less  than  that  which  would  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  straw  to  produce  manure.  "Of  all  sys- 
tems of  obtaining  permanent  soil  fertility,"  says  the 
report,  "none  is  so  practical  or  as  easily  available 
as  that  of  feeding  livestock." 

The  average  value  of  all  kinds  of  straw  is  placed 
at  about  J5  a  ton.  In  many  sections,  of  course,  no 
such  price  can  be  realized  for  it,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  crop  actually  is 
sold.  The  figure  mentioned,  however,  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the  value  to  the  farmer  of  straw  if 
he  will  use  it  properly  in  his  farming  operations  as 
feed  or  bedding.  In  order  to  illustrate  how  this 
may  be  done  the  report  gives  three  sample  rations 
for  wintering  a  breeding  herd  of  beef  cattle  on 
Btraw  combined  with  silage,  shock  corn  and  cotton- 
seed or  linseed  mea-1.  Any  one  of  these  rations,  it  is 
said,  will  prove  economical.  These  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  also  that  feed- 
ing straw  in  the  winter  will  insure  under  certain 


circumstances  the  full  utilization  of  summer  grass. 
In  a  number  of  Western  States  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  grass  goes  to  waste  because  feeders  are 
unwilling  to  pay  the  high  prices  asked  for  steers  in 
the  spring.  With  an  abundance  of  straw  on  hand 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  wintering,  feeders  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  lower  prices  for  stocker  cattle  in  the 
fall  to  secure  on  reasonable  terms  at  that  time 
enough  stock  to  pasture  all  the  grass  the  following 
year. 

The  production  of  corn  stover  is  about  twice  that 
of  grain  straw,  amounting  to  approximately  245,000,- 
000  tons  a  year.  A  larger  percentage — 81.5 — of  this 
is  fed  than  of  the  straw,  but  the  waste  is  neverthe- 
less astonishing.  For  this,  poor  methods  of  feeding 
are  largely  responsible.    By  far  the  most  econom- 


Rations  for  Winteri 

Breeding  Cows 

Ration  1 

Founds. 

—  iy2 

Ration  2 

Ration  3 

ical  method  of  handling  corn  is  by  ensiling,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  only  8.1  per  cent  of  the  acreage  was 
put  in  the  silo  ifl  1914,  the  year  in  which  these  in- 
vestigations were  made.  About  11  per  cent  was  cut 
for  green  feed  and  81  per  cent  allowed  to  mature 
for  grain.  It  is  in  the  last  portion  of  the  acreage 
that  the  greatest  waste  occurs.  Stripping  the  leaves 
from  the  stalks,  which  are  subsequently  burned;  re- 
moving the  stalk  above  the  top  ear  only,  leaving 
the  stalks  to  stand  in  the  field  until  the  loss  of 
leaves  and  leaching  have  removed  much  of  their 
fertilizing  value,  are  all  unthrifty  methods.  Fur- 
thermore, almost  4  per  cent  of  the  stover  is  burned, 
as  tho,  instead  of  being  a  potential  source  of  reve- 
nue, it  were  merely  a  nuisance  to  be  gotten  rid  of 
as  a  preliminary  to  plowing.    In  some  States  the 


percentage  of  stover  that  is  thus  thrown  away  is  as 
high  as  7  or  8  per  cent  and  the  total  loss  to  the 
country  from  the  practice  is  estimated  at  nearly 
$15,000,000  a  year. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  results  from  the  feeding  of 
farm  roughages,  such  as  straw  and  stover,  they 
must  be  combined  with  some  form  of  concentrated 
feed.  At  the  present  time  large  quantities  of  such 
feed,  in  the  form  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake,  corn, 
molasses,  peanuts  and  beans,  are  exported  for  the 
use  of  European  feeders.  If  the  straw  and  stover 
that  are  now  wasted  were  employed  to  feed  more 
cattle,  these  concentrates  could  be  consumed  at 
home.  The  result  would  be  a  tremendous  saving 
not  only  in  the  cost  of  producing  beef,  but  in  the 
cost  of  enriching  the  soil  as  well.  In  1914,  for  ex- 
ample, about  1,000,000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal — 
half  the  total  production — were  applied  directly  to 
the  soil  as  fertilizer.  If  this  had  been  fed  to  cattle 
instead,  three-quarters  of  the  fertilizing  value  would 
have  been  returned  to  the  soil  as  manure.  The  loss 
of  the  other  fourth  would  have  been  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  profit  on  the  meat  produced 
economically  by  the  meal  and  the  necessary  rough- 
ages. Much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  oil 
meals. 

The  value  of  these  meals  is  far  better  appreciated 
in  Europe  than  here.  Denmark,  for  example,  feeds 
annually  478  pounds  of  oil  cake  to  each  of  her  ma- 
ture cattle,  the  United  States  approximately  twenty- 
four  pounds.  Furthermore,  the  European  feeder  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  high-protein  meal,  while 
more  expensive  to  buy,  is  more  economical  to  use. 
Meal  of  this  quality  is  seldom  sold  on  the  domestic 
markets  because  the  American  farmer  has  not  yet 
learned  its  value.  Cottonseed  and  linseed  are  per- 
haps the  best-known  of  the  oil  meals,  but  there  are 
others  the  use  of  which  as  feed  could  be  profitably 
extended.  Both  peanut  and  soy-bean  meal  and 
cake,  for  instance,  are  in  good  demand  in  Europe. 

The  efficient  use  of  these  and  other  feeds  dis- 
cussed in  the  report  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  American  farmer,  it  is  pointed  out,  because 
the  day  when  close  calculation  in  feeding  was  not 
necessary  is,  in  all  probability,  past.  Hereafter 
it  is  likely  that  success  will  depend  upon  ability  to 
put  to  the  best  use  all  available  products.  A 
greater  knowledge  of  what  these  products  are  and 
of  the  ways  in  which  they  can  be  fed  will  result 
in  the  elimination  of  enormous  waste. 

Not  only  should  the  straw  be  saved  and 
fed  to  livestock,  but  also  it  should  be  saved  in  the 
best  possible  condition  so  that  it  will  have  the 
Continued  on  Page  538 
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Developing  a  Central  Power  House 

Starting  Small  and  Building  as  the  Pocketbook  Will  Permit 


FEED 
GRINDER 


PROBABLY  there  are  many  farmers  who  are 
dreaming  about  the  time  when  they  will  be 
able  to  have  some  of  the  many  home  con- 
veniences whicn  they  have  seen  advertised,  and 
whicn  they  have  been  reading  about;  such  as  a 
well  equipped  laundry  and  dairy  for  the  women 
folks,  water  supply  under  pneumatic  pressure  for 
the  house,  the  barn  and  the  garden,  and,  as  the 
very  last  word  in  comfort  and  convenience,  electric 
light.  Not  always  being  gifted  with  a  corstructive 
imagination,  the  ordinary  farmer  usually  considers 
each  of  these  things  as  a  separate  and  distinct  in- 
stallation; and,  viewed  in  this  way,  the-  cost  ap- 
pears to  be  prohibitive.  So  he  hopes  and  longs, 
but  for  the  life  of  him  he  can't  see  how  he  is  ever 
going  to  get  any  of  them.  Yet  any  farmer  who 
owns  a  2  horse-power  gasoline  engine  has  made  a 
start,  which,  if  followed  up  in  the  right  way,  will 
give  him  most  of  the  things  he  wants.  This  right 
way  is  by  way  of  the  central  power  house. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  farm  power  house  will 
be  a  development  of  the  pump  house,  in  all  proba- 
bility. If  the  farmer  already  has  not  thought  about 
this,  then  the  suggestion  may  be  worth  his  con- 
sideration. More  gasoline  engines  perhaps  are 
bought  for  pumping  than  for  any  other  single  pur- 
pose, and  more  pumping  engines  are  given  a  per- 
manently stationary  location  than  any  other  class 
of  farm  engines.  The  first  essential  for  a  central 
power  house  for  the  farm  is  a  permanently  located 
stationary  engine,  which  naturally  suggests  that 
the  pump  house  shall  furnish  not  only  the  power 
but  the  location.  The  first,  because  the  engine  al- 
ready is  there;  the  second,  because  ordinarily  the 
pump  house  will  be  most  conveniently  located  as 
regards  both  house  and  barn. 

Practically  everything  which  the 
farmer  puts  onto  his  farm  in  these 
days  in  the  way  of  farm  or  house- 
hold conveniences  has  power  as  its 
central  idea,  hence  the  engine  is  the 
first  and  chief  item  of  cost.  If  the 
cost  of  the  engine  could  be  eliminat- 
ed from  the  cost  of  a  pneumatic 
water  supply  system,  from  an  elec- 
tric lighting  plant,  from  the  laundry 
and  the  dairy,  then  almost  any  and 
every  farmer  might  easily  have  all 
of  them.  If  a  single  engine,  there- 
fore, can  be  utilized  to  furnish  the 
required  power  for  all  of  these 
things,  then  will  the  engine  not  only 
be  run  most  economically  because 
used  to  the  full  capacity  of  its  power 
and  time,  but  the  heaviest  item  of 
cost  for  putting  in  water  or  light, 
or  other  things  will  have  been  so 
divided  that  each  will  have  been  ob- 
tained at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

The  central  power  house  makes 
this  economical  utilization  of  the  en- 
gine's capacity  possible.  Around  it 
as  the  heart  of  the  system  may  be 
grouped  the  pump,,  the  grindstone, 
the  sheller,  the  feed  cutter,  the 
grinder,  the  saw,  the  washing  ma- 
chine, the  cream  separator,  the  churn  and  the  dy- 
namo. The  pumping  engine  is  bought  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  and  over  it  is  built  the  pump  house 
as  a  matter  of  precaution.  From  this  start  there 
may  grow  as  naturally  the  work  shop,  the  dairy, 
the  laundry,  each  being  added  as  convenience  and 
finances  warrant.  A  little  planning,  a  little  fore- 
sight, some  regard  to  permanency  of  construction 
and  a  little  time — these  are  all  that  are  required  to 
equip  the  ordinary  farm  with  the  maximum  of  con- 
venience at  the  minimum  of  expense.  Such  a  sim- 
ple power  house,  for  instance,  as  the  one  shown  in 
the  illustration,  which  will  answer  for  all  the  more 
necessary  operations  of  shop  and  dairy. 

In  planning  the  power  house  there  are  some 
things  which  require  careful  consideration.  As- 
suming that  the  power  house  is  to  grow  from  the 
pump  house,  the  latter  should  be  built  so  that  it 
may  be  added  to  easily.  The  location  of  the  well 
as  respects  the  house  and  barn,  and  the  lay  of  the 
ground,  will  determine  the  direction  which  such 
growth  must  take. 

The  necessity  for  considering  permanency  of 
construction  already  has  been  alluded  to.  What- 
ever the  material  of  the  superstructure  may  be, 
the  foundations  and  the  floor  of  the  pump  house 
and  extensions  should  be  of  concrete.  Not  alone 
does  this  assure  permanency,  but  it  insures  cleanli- 
ness and  sanitation  when  the  laundry  and  dairy 
additions  are  made,  and  also  solid  and  permanent 
foundations  are  provided  thereby  for  the  engine 
and  other  machines  which  may  be  installed  from 
time  to  time. 

As  the  pump  house  is  to  be  built  with  the  futuro 
power  house  in  view,  the  location  of  the  engine  is 
of  prime  importance.    Whatever  machines  may  be 
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located  as  time  goes  on  in  the  dairy  and  laundry, 
or  in  the  machine  shop,  must  be  run  from  a  line 
shaft  driven  by  the  engine.  This  line  shaft  natur- 
ally will  follow  the  center  line  of  the  building, 
and  in  setting  the  engine  its  major  axis,  that  is, 
the  line  extending  lengthwise  of  the  engine  along 
the  cylinder  to  the  middle  of  the  crank  shaft,  must 
be  exactly  at  right  angles  with  that  center  building 
line. 

Also  the  pump  house  should  be  so  built  that  the 
engine  when  set  shall  be  far  enough  from  the  side 
walls  on  every  side  to  be  easily  accessible.  Three 
feet  at  the  least  is  none  too  much  to  allow.  This 
greatly  facilitates  cleaning  and  repairing  when 
these  become  necessary.  This  may  require  some 
planning,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  pump  and 
pump  jack  used.  These  things  should  be  taken  into 
careful  consideration  before  the  concrete  floor  is 
put  in  order  that  the  anchorage  for  the  engine  may 
be  properly  located.  Plenty  of  air  and  light  in  the 
pump  room  is  desirable,  and  it  should  be  arranged 
so  that  it  may  be  heated  in  the  winter  time. 

In  planning  a  pump  house  to  serve  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  more  complete  power  house,  build  large 
enough  so  that  in  the  pump  house  there  may  be 
room  for  the  grindstone,  the  emery  wheel,  the 
sickle  grinder  or  any  other  similar  machine,  such  as 
a  lathe  or  drill.  Along  one  side,  underneath  the 
windows,  may  be  placed  the  work  bench,  which 
should  be  equipped  with  a  vise,  etc.  Inasmuch  as 
this  room  is  to  be  heated  in  the  winter,  all  of  the 
winter's  repair  work  may  be  done  here  in  comfort. 
Ultimately,  when  electric  light  is  put  in,  here  too 
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will  be  located  the  dynamo  and  storage  batteries. 
Outside  of  this  room,  and  underground,  should  be 
put  the  gasoline  tank.  This  is  an  insurance  against 
fire  and  evaporation.  In  locating  machines  in  this 
room  and  in  its  additions  as  the  latter  are  built, 
they  should  be  so  placed  that  the  belt  from  line 
shaft  to  pulley  on  machine  shall  have  an  angle  of 
not  less  than  45  degrees,  as  experience  has  shown 
this  to  be  the  most  advantageous  position.  Ma- 
chines which  require  high  speed  should  be  firmly 
bolted  to  the  floor,  while  lighter  machines  may  be 
moved  about  as  convenience  may  dictate. 

In  all  probability  the, dairy  section  of  the  power 
house  will  be  the  first  addition  to  the  pump  house. 
In  superstructure  this  should  be  uniform  in  lines 
with  the  pump  house  and  should  have  a  concrete 
floor  which  shall  be  provided  with  thoro  drainage 
facilities.  In  this  room  will  be  set  the  separator, 
churn,  dairy  table  and  a  sink,  or  other  contrivance 
for  the  washing  of  utensils.  Light  and  air  are 
particularly  essential  here,  and  the  interior  finish 
should  be  of  a  material  which  may  be  easily  and 
thoroly  cleansed.  The  machines  in  the  dairy  will 
be  driven  from  a  line  shaft  running  thru  the  par- 
tition from  the  pump  house,  and  in  the  center  line 
of  the  room.  What  already  has  been  said  about 
alignment  of  machines  may  be  repeated  here  with 
respect  to  the  separator  or  other  machines  requir- 
ing high  speed. 

It  is  very  likely,  too,  that  this  room  will  be 
utilized  for  the  power  washing  machine,  since  on 
most  farms  a  separate  laundry  room  hardly  will  be 
needed.  No  special  suggestions  are  needed  as  re- 
gards the  disposition  of  the  laundry  apparatus. 
I  : cd  but  once  or  twice  a  week,  it  will  not  be  per- 
manently installed  but  will  be  moved  into  and  out 


of  place  as  required.  Of  course,  the  ideal  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  have  the  pump  in  this  room,  to 
be  operated  by  belt  from  the  line  shaft,  but  as  we 
are  considering  here  the  power  house  which  grows, 
rather  than  one  which  springs  full-fledged  into  ex- 
istence, it  will  have  to  be  located  in  the  pump 
house  instead  of  in  the  dairy  and  laundry.  This 
will  necessitate  some  piping,  to  be  sure,  but  this 
will  be  simple  and  easy  of  installation. 

The  next  natural  development  would  be  a  room 
wherein  there  may  be  permanently  located  the 
grinder,  the  feed  cutter,  the  sheller,  the  fanning 
mill  and  the  like.  As  these  are  essentially  connect- 
ed with  the  barn  and  feeding  facilities  of  the  farm 
the  ideal  scheme  would  be  for  the  addition  to  the 
power  house  which  shall  contain  them  to  extend 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  central  pump 
house  than  that  taken  by  the  dairy  addition,  prob- 
ably in  the  general  direction  of  the  barn.  This 
would  bring  to  either  side  of  the  central  power 
plant  those  departments  which  naturally  belong 
together,  and  which  will  make  them  most  easily 
accessible,  the  one  from  the  house  and  the  other 
from  the  barn.  Another  consideration  is  that  these 
last-named  machines  are  more  or  less  dusty  and 
dirty  in  operation,  and  being  separated  from  the 
dairy  room  by  the  pump  house  in  the  arrangement 
suggested,  the  dairy  may  be  the  more  easily  kept 
clean.  Of  course,  the  order  of  building  the  addi- 
tions and  their  relative  arrangement  aVe  matters 
which  are  purely  arbitrary  and  which  will  be  de- 
termined by  convenience,  individual  preference,  lay 
of  the  land,  etc.  Merely  what  appears  to  be  an 
ideal  and  convenient  arrangement  is  suggested 
here. 

The  machines  which  will  be  installed  in  this  last 
addition  are  for  the  most  part  heavy,  and  some  of 
them  will  require  high  speed.  There- 
fore, they  should  be  permanently  in- 
stalled and  some  thought  toward 
convenience  very  well  may  be  taken 
as  regards  their  arrangement.  For 
instance,  a  location  near  a  window 
for  the  sheller  and  the  grinder  is  de- 
sirable to  facilitate  handling  grain 
from  a  wagon.  It  is  evident  that  an 
extension  of  the  main  shaft  will  fur- 
nish the  power  for  this  room  also.  In 
this  connection,  the  suggestion  may 
be  made  that  this  part  of  the  shaft 
be  extended  thru  the  end  wall  of  the 
power  house  so  that  on  the  outside, 
under  a  canopy  roof  or  in  the  open, 
there  may  be  located  the  wood  saw 
or  any  other  wood-working  machine 
the  farm  may  possess. 

Thus  briefly,  in  outline,  has  been 
sketched  the  growth  of  an  entirely 
practicable  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive central  power  house  from  an 
original  installation  of  engine  and 
pump.  The  farmer  who  can  afford 
to  erect  and  equip  a  power  plant 
complete  at  once  can,  of  course,  build 
better  and  according  to  a  more  con- 
sistent plan  than  that  suggested 
here  perhaps.  But  farmers  who  are 
sufficiently  affluent  to  do  this  are  rare,  and  hardly 
need  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do.  The  purpose 
here  has  been  to  indicate  to  the  average  farmer,  to 
him  who  does  not  feel  that  he  can  at  one  time  afford 
all  the  conveniences  of  a  central  power  plant,  how 
it  may  be  possible  for  him,  by  the  exercise  of  a  lit- 
tle foresight  and  on  occasions  made  convenient  by 
his  financial  abilities,  to  build  up  around  his  pump- 
ing engine  a  plant  which  shall  be  adequate  to 
meet  every  ordinary  need  he  may  have. 

No  specific  mention  has  been  made  here  of  a 
pneumatic  water  supply  system  nor  of  an  electric 
lighting  plant.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  that, 
given  a  central  power  plant  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, both  water  and  light  facilities  may*  be 
added  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  equipment. 

It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  the  engine  suggested  in 
the  foregoing  scheme  does  not  exceed  two  horse 
power  in  rated  capacity.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  hardly  any  combination  of  the  machines  men- 
tioned will  be  run  simultaneously,  so  that  an  en- 
gine of  this  size  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  re- 
quirements. Some  consideration  here,  of  course, 
must  be  given  to  the  capacity  of  such  machines  as 
the  sheller  and  the  grinder,  in  order  that  they  shall 
not  exceed  in  their  power  demands  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  engine.  .  A  two  horse  power  engine, 
likewise,  is  large  enough  for  water  or  light.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  an  engine  of  greater  rated  ca- 
pacity might  be  more  economical  in  the  long  run, 
but  the  average  farmer  is  more  likely  to  consider 
the  smaller  engine  as  more  nearly  adapted  to  his 
needs,  particularly  in  the  beginning,  hence  he  very 
well  may  build  up  his  power  house  around  one  of 
that  size.  Subsequently,  should  he  desire  to  install 
Continued  on  Page  535 
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The  Importance  of  Good  Roads,  How  to  Make  and  to  Maintain  Them 


Making  Earth  Roads 

IT  IS  right  and  proper  to  economize  in  every 
way  possible  so  long  as  you  do  not  bring  the 
work  under  construction  under  the  standard 
and  impair  its  efficiency  or  shorten  its  life.  When 
you  do  that  you  are  practicing  false  economy,  and 
what  you  have  put  into  the  work  is  an  almost  total 
loss.  There  is  one  proper  way  to  economize  on  the 
construction  of  roads  and  that  is  to  study  your 
problems,  make  your  plans  and  carry  them  out  in 
the  most  efficient  manner,  saving  all  extra  labor, 
time  and  material  without  in  any  way  slighting  the 
work.  This  work  cannot  always  be  carried  on  un- 
der the  same  cut  and  dried  plans  year  after  year 
and  in  different  localities,  but  must  be  planned  to 
conform  to  the  conditions  governing  that  particular 
piece  of  work  and  to  the  ways  and  means  at  your 
disposal. 

Marion  County,  Missouri,  holds  fourth  place  among 
the  counties  of  the  State  in  the  construction  of 
good  roads,  and  is  steadily  going  forward  every 
year.  This  year  will  add  about  twenty-five  miles 
of  hard  surface  road  to  the  many  miles  we  already 
have,  while  earth  road  will  be  con- 
structed as  fast  as  the  earth  road 
machines  can  get  to  them.  Three 
crews  will  spend  the  season  con- 
structing steel  reinforced  concrete 
bridges  and  culverts  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  In  fact,  all  lines 
of  road  work  will  be  pushed  to  the 
limit.  The  foremen  of  the  crews  on 
all  lines  of  road  construction  are 
all  efficient  and  experienced  men 
and  are  turning  out  the  work  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  county.  All 
work  is  done  under  the  supervision 
of  the  highway  engineer,  A.  V.  Ely, 
and  according  to  plans  and  specifi- 
cations worked  out  by  him. 

In  the  May  13th  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  is  an  article  by 
A.  B.  Ross,  entitled,  "Economy  in 
Making  Earth  Roads."  Mr.  Ross 
states  that  with  an  engine,  rooter 
plow  and  two  graders  he  can  shape 
a  road  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet 
wide  on  the  round  trip.  Now  that  is 
certainly  economy  if  he  can  do  that, 
grade  up  a  perfect  shaped  road  on 
one  round  trip. 

While  that  may  be  possible  in  Mr. 
Ross'  locality,  it  is  not  practicable 
here.  Several  tractors  have  been  in 
use  here,  ranging  in  horse  power 
from  30-60  to  40-80,  and  altho  they 
have  plenty  of  power  we  do  not 
think  there  is  much  economy  in 
hauling  two  graders  behind  one 
tractor,  while  our  second  and  great- 
est reason  is  that  we  cannot  get  our 
type  of  road  in  that  way  The  ac- 
companying sketch  will  show,  I 
think,  a  much  better  plan.  While 
this  sketch  is  for  a  twenty-foot  road, 
we  can  make  up  to  thirty  with  the 
same  operations,  and  do  so  wherever 
possible. 

Figure  one  shows  the  first  round, 
a  shallow  cut  in  the  ditch,  just 
enough  to  cut  out  the  sod. 

Figure  two  shows  the  road  after 
running  the  leveler  over  it.  This 
sod  is  brought  to  the  center  of  the 
road  at  this  operation. 

Figure  three  shows  the  second  round  in  the  ditch. 
This  is  a  deeper  cut  than  the  first  and  as  the  sod 
has  been  cut  away  this  is  all  loose  soil  and  not  large 
chunks,  as  is  the  case  where  the  first  cut  is  deep. 

Figure  four  shows  the  second  operation  of  the 
leveler,  the  loose  soil  cut  from  the  ditch  being 
brought  to  the  center  of  the  road.  The  fine  soil 
covers  the  bunches  of  sod  brought  out  at  the  first 
round  in  the  ditch  and  makes  a  perfect  roadbed, 
not  one  that  would  throw  you  out  of  a  super-six,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  you  brought  the  sod  out  on  the 
road  and  had  nothing  to  cover  it  with. 

Figure  five  shows  the  completed  road,  twenty  feet 
wide  with  a  twenty  inch  crown. — F.  E.  R. 


most  essential  to  the  endurance  of  a  road.  In  a 
recent  technical  paper  designed  to  assist  engineers 
in  making  accurate  laboratory  tests  of  road  ma- 
terial, the  road  specialists  define  these  qualities  as 
follows : 

"Hardness  is  the  property  a  rock  should  possess 
in  order  to  resist  successfully  the  abrasive  action 
of  traffic,  especially  iron-tired  vehicles,  which  tend 
to  grind  to  dust  the  individual  fragments  of  rock 
forming  the  wearing  course  of  a  macadam  road. 

"Toughness  is  the  property  a  rock  should  pos- 
sess to  resist  successfully  fracture  under  the  im- 
pact of  traffic. 

"Binding  power,  or  cementing  value,  as  it  is 
more  frequently  called,  is  the  ability  which  the 
dust  of  a  rock  should  possess  or  develop  by  con- 
tact with  water,  so  as  to  bind  or  cement  the  larger 
rock  fragments  together  and  prevent  their  dis- 
placement under  the  shearing  action  of  traffic. 
This  property  is  especially  valuable  in  water- 
bound  macadam  construction,  since  it  is  depended 
upon  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  wearing 
course  as  the  road  surface  is  worn  off  by  traffic." 

The  use  of  rock  suited  to  withstand  the  wear  of 
traffic  is  regarded  as  so  important  that  the  U.  S. 
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crushed  sand  as  an  abrasive.    Hardness,  or  the  re 
sistance  to  this  grinding  action,  it  is  found,  wil 
run  from  19.7  for  the  hardest  varieties  of  rock 
down  to  0  for  very  soft  materials,  which  are  prac- 
tically useless  for  heavily  traveled  roads. 

The  toughness  test  is  made  upon  a  small  core  of 
the  rock  which  is  placed  in  a  machine,  where  a 
weight  is  dropped  on  it  from  increasing  heights, 
until  the  specimen  is  broken.  This  test  is  useful  in 
determining  the  resistance  of  rock  to  the  impact 
of  horses'  hoofs  and  wheels  of  vehicles  upon  the 
stone  forming  the  wearing  course  of  a  macadam 
road.  It  is  found  that  the  toughness  of  different 
rocks  varies  from  as  low  as  3  to  as  high  as  60  in 
rare  instances. 

In  water-bound  macadam  roads  the  ability  which 
the  powder  ground  by  traffic  from  the  rock  has, 
when  wet,  of  binding  the  larger  fragments  together 
is  highly  important.  To  determine  this  in  the 
laboratory  the  stone  for  the  test  is  ground  with 
water  in  a  ball  mill,  and  the  dough  thus  formed  is 
molded  into  briquettes.  These  briquettes,  when 
dried  and  thoroly  set,  are  put  in  an  impact  ma- 
chine, which  delivers  repeated  blows  of  measured 
force  on  the  top  of  the  little  cement-like  cylinders 
made  from  the  rock  powder.  The 
/  machine  counts  the  number  of  blows 
it  makes,  and  automatically  records 
when  the  briquette  is  broken.  This 
test,  therefore,  gives  a  preliminary 
idea  of  the  binding  power  of  the  ma- 
terial. The  results  of  this  test  vary 
enormously,  running  from  nothing  for 
material  which  has  no  binding  qual- 
ity, when  mixed  with  water,  to  sev- 
eral thousand  blows  for  the  very  high 
binding  rocks. 

Engineers  having  to  do  with  road- 
building  material,  or  road  officials 
contemplating  the  establishment  of 
a  laboratory  for  testing  the  rock 
used  on  their  highways  will  find 
that  the  bulletin,  No.  347,  contains 
full  details  as  to  the  apparatus 
needed  and  the  exact  methods  of 
procedure  in  the  case  of  these  tests, 
as  well  as  those  for  determining 
the  specific  gravity  and  water-ab- 
sorbent qualities  of  rock. 
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C BOUNTIES  or  communities  intending  to  build 
>  water-bound  macadam  roads  run  consider- 
able risk  of  failure  unless  they  have  the  rock 
they  are  to  use  tested  for  hardness,  toughness,  and 
binding  power.  These  are  the  qualities,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  engineers  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads  and  Rural  Engineering,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 


Department  of  Agriculture  offers  to  test  samples 
of  road-building  rock  for  any  citizen  free  of 
charge,  provided  the  samples  are  sent  prepaid,  and 
are  submitted  in  accordance  with  definite  printed 
instructions.  These  instructions  will  be  mailed  by 
the  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering 
in  that  department  to  whoever  requests  a  copy. 
Where  a  community  is  considering  using  a  local 
stone  or  other  stone  which  has  not  already  proved 
its  durability  in  highway  work,  the  highway  super- 
visors would  do  well  to  secure  a  laboratory  report 
from  the  department.  All  laboratory  tests  are 
conducted  with  elaborate  and  rather  expensive  ap- 
paratus and  in  the  case  of  untried  rock  are  the 
only  practical  safeguards  against  the  employment  of 
material  that  will  wear  out  too  quickly  to  prove  a 
good  investment. 

Different  specimens  of  rock  belonging  even  to 
the  same  family  or  type  may  show  under  test 
marked  differences  in  these  essential  qualities.  For 
example,  in  the  abrasion  test  where  broken  stone  is 
revolved  in  cylinders  and  allowed  to  grind  against 
itself,  the  per  cent  of  wear  may  be  as  little  as  1 
or  as  high  as  40  in  some  cases. 

The  hardness  test  is  made  by  cutting  out  a  small 
core  of  the  rock  with  a  diamond  drill  and  then 
grinding  away  this  core  upon  a  circular  disk  with 


OCATION  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  factors  in 
determining  land  values.  It 
proved  even  more  important  than 
differences  in  crop  yield  in  a  care- 
ful study  of  650  farms  recently  made 
in  Johnson  County  by  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
The  American  farmer  is  realizing 
this  fact  more  keenly  every  day  as 
his  attention  is  turned  from  mere 
production  of  a  greater  number  of 
bushels  of  grain  or  tons  of  hay  to 
the  problem  of  getting  to  market.  He 
realizes  that  he  must  produce  not 
only  form  utility,  but  also  place  util- 
ity and  time  utility.  In  other  words, 
the  buyer  wants  what  he  wants, 
where  he  wants  it,  and  when  he 
wants  it,  and  part  of  the  price  paid 
by  -the  consumer  is  paid  for  storage 
of  goods  until  needed  and  for  moving 
them  to  the  point  at  which  they  are 
wanted. 

The  producer  who  is  already  nearest  the  market 
has  a  great  advantage  in  this  particular  and  conse- 
quently values  his  land  at  a  higher  figure  than  if 
he  had  equally  fertile  land  farther  from  market. 
This  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  was 
quite  clearly  stated  long  ago  by  Von  Thunen,  one 
of  the  early  agricultural  economists,  who  went  fur- 
ther and  stated  that  the  land  nearest  to  market 
would  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  perishable 
but  rather  valuable  things,  such  as  truck  crops  and 
milk  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  cities,  while  the 
bulky,  less  valuable  things,  which  can  be  transport- 
ed fairly  easy,  would  be  grown  a  little  farther  out, 
and  the  durable  crops  of  high  value  in  proportion 
to  weight  and  bulk,  such  as  wheat  or  clover  seed, 
which  can  be  marketed  at  almost  any  time  in  the 
year,  would  be  grown  in  a  more  remote  zone. 

Altho  the  general  truth  of  these  statements 
has  been  known  for  some  time  it  has  remained  for 
recent  investigators  to  tell  the  prospective  buyer 
just  how  great  a  difference  a  difference  of  one  mile 
in  distance  from  market  is  likely  to  make  in  the 
value  of  land.  This  of  course  varies  from  locality 
to  locality,  but  the  Johnson  County  figures  answer 
the  question  quite  clearly  for  one  locality  and  help 
to  throw  light  on  it  tor  others. 

Continued  on  Page  635 
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Insuring  an  Oklahoma  Crop 

77/o  Not  Needed  Every  Year,  Irrigation  Pays  for  Field  Crops 


NATURE  and  force  methods  have  been  com- 
bined on  one  of  the  largest  farm-ranches  in 
Oklahoma  and  the  system  has  demonstrated 
that  irrigation  on  both  a  large  and  small  scale,  as 
an  aid  to  nature,  is  practical.  When  W.  H.  Dill,  a 
pioneer  of  Okfuskee  County,  decided  to  add  practi- 
cal agriculture  to  his  stock-raising  industry  on  his 
1,920  acres,  covering  twelve  quarter  sections,  the 
uncertain  rainfall  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
in  which  is  located  his  farm,  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  the  first  improvements  to  the  ranch 
were  the  ditches. 

The  row  system  was  installed  and 
280  acres,  which  have  a  fall  of  two 
feet  to  eighty  rods,  now  are  supplied. 
The  main  ditch  carries  2,000  gallons 
of  water  per  minute.  The  water  is 
lifted  from  a  deep  tubular  well,  pat- 
terned after  the  famous  tubular  wells 
of  Illinois,  with  a  No.  10  centrifugal 
pump,  which,  with  a  forty-five  horse- 
power engine,  puts  2,000  gallons  per 
minute  into  the  ditch.  The  flow  from 
the  pump  is  by  gravity  and  the  wa- 
ter is  stopped  by  canvas  plug  dams 
at  intervals  along  the  main  or  lateral 
ditches  at  the  point  the  water  is  de- 
sired to  be  taken  from  the  ditches  to 
the  rows. 

The  irrigation  plan  provides  for 
both  the  livestock  and  the  crops,  and 
furnishes  a  living  stream.  With  this 
system  of  irrigation  the  approach  of 
a  drought  strikes  no  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  owner  of  the  farm-ranch, 
for  the  deep  well  apparently  taps 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  water. 
Gasoline  and  electricity  furnish  a 
considerable  part  of  the  motor  power 
on  the  Dill  farm. 

As  a  rule  the  rainfall  in  eastern 
Oklahoma  is  sufficient  for  the  crops 
and  livestock,  but  when  a  dry  year 
does  come,  the  need  of  water  is  dis- 
tressingly acute,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Dill,  his  irrigation  has  more  than  paid  for 
itself  in  one  or  two  years  of  deficient  rainfall. 

"The  irrigation  is  insurance  for  me,"  is  the  way 
Mr.  Dill  expresses  it. 

On  the  big  farm-ranch  the  owner  has  an  excellent 
stand  of  alfalfa,  covering  100  acres,  which  makes 
five  cuttings  a  year  and  averages  one  ton  to  the 
acre  for  each  cutting.  The  alfalfa  is  flooded  in 
fifteen-foot  squares,  leading  from  the  main  ditch. 
Under  the  irrigation  system,  the  alfalfa  has  grown 
to  full  crop  in  twenty-four  days,  while  without  the 
irrigation  system  it  probably  would  take  from  July 
5  to  September  5  to  make  the  same  yield. 


By  Paul  D.  Hammell 

The  owner  of  this  farm-ranch  believes  in  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  restoring  this 
fertility,  and  principally  for  this  reason  he  has 
devoted  100  acres  to  the  growing  of  sweet  clover, 
the  most  comprehensive  plant  known  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

"With  soil  fertility  lessening  at  a  startling  rate, 
as  at  present,  and  with  no  forage  or  grazing  plant 
that  can  be  counted  as  permanent,  it  certainly  be- 


Two  Thousand  Gallons  a 


Minute  Is  Pumped  Into  This  Ditch  at  n  Coat  of 
50  Cents  an  Hour 


hooves  the  land  owners  to  begin  buying  commercial 
fertilizers  or  resort  to  some  other  method  of  making 
our  soil  self-sustaining,"  is  the  view  of  Dill. 

Three  hundred  acres  are  planted  in  corn,  this 
corn  making  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre  last  year, 
with  one  good  irrigation,  while  corn  on  similar 
fields  made  but  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  where  no  water  was  available  and  the  rainfall 
was  less  than  the  average. 

The  pump  running  at  its  full  capacity,  with  the 
ten  men  needed  to  handle  the  water  properly,  last 
year  cost  $1  per  day  of  ten  hours.  This  force  is 
able  to  irrigate  on  an  average  of  five  acres  per  hour. 


The  cost  of  the  power  was  $5  a  day  with  the  cost 

of  the  engineer  included. 

The  total  cost  of  installing  the  pump  and  engine 
and  making  the  main  ditches  and  laterals  to  reach 
280  acres  was  approximately  $7,500.  This  amount 
covers  the  cost  of  leveling  and  surfacing  to  grade. 

The  income  of  this  farm  has  been  a  little  more 
than  doubled  thru  the  use  of  irrigation  and  when 
the  Increase  in  soil  fertility  thru  the  growing  of 
heavy  crops  of  alfalfa  and  clover,  and  the  saving  In 
labor  in  caring  for  the  livestock  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  returns  are  even  greater. 

All  of  the  feed  stuff  necessary  for 
the  feeding  of  the  stock  on  the 
ranch  is  raised  on  the  farm  and  last 
year  Dill  fed  and  finished  off  1,100 
head  of  steers,  1,000  lambs  and  five 
carloads  of  hogs. 

The  lambs  fed  on  this  farm  were 
the  New  Mexico  Merinos.  They  were 
purchased  in  September  for  $4  and 
weighed  close  to  fifty  pounds.  On  an 
ensilage  feed  of  cane  and  shelled 
corn  they  were  fattened  to  seventy 
pounds  and  sold  for  a  little  better 
than  $11  at  the  Easter  market. 

The  battery  of  five  silos  in  the  feed 
lot  holds  1,700  tons  and  was  filled 
twice  last  year. 

Hypered  hogs  only  are  raised  on 
this  ranch  and  are  sold  direct  to  a 
serum  plant,  wbich  takes  them  at 
the  ranch  and  weighs  them  direct 
from  the  feed  pen,  saving  loss  in 
shrinkage  and  freight. 

Hypered  hogs  have  been  found  to 
pay  best  because  of  the  insurance 
against  cholera  and  the  big  profits 
from  the  serum  company.  The  hogs 
are  grown  on  the  alfalfa  and  clover 
ranges,  supplemented  by  some  grain. 

One  hundred  acres  of  the  farm  are 
planted  in  Triumph  potatoes  and  two 
good  crops  are  made  yearly,  which 
sell  for  an  average  of  $1.21  per  bush- 
el. All  of  the  potatoes  are  dipped  in  formalin  solu- 
tion before  planting  and  this  insures  nice,  clean  tu- 
bers when  matured.  The  first  crop  is  sold  as  soon  as 
dug  in  June,  the  second  being  held  in  potato-houses 
until  spring. 

This  year  300  acres  are  being  planted  in  Mabana 
cotton,  which  is  expected  to  yield  one  bale  to  the 
acre. 

The  steers  on  this  ranch  are  watched  carefully 
and  are  sprayed  with  an  arsenic  solution  at  the  first 
appearance  of  ticks. 

The  owner  has  carefully  tested  the  gasoline  trac- 
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Marketing  Farm  Timber  Profitably 

Government  Advice  to  Owners  of  Wood  lots  of  Various  Sizes 


TO  SECURE  a  fair  price  for  his  timber,  the 
owner  of  a  woodlot  should  know  how  much 
material  he  has  and  for  what  purposes  it  is 
best  adapted.  The  first  thing  for  him  to  do,  there- 
fore, says  an  article  in  the  new  Yearbook  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  "Pointers  on  Market- 
ing Woodlot  Products,"  is  to  find  out  how  much 
timber  of  each  kind  the  woodlot  contains,  what 
products  it  will  yield,  and  what  is  its  general  condi- 
tion and  quality.  If  the  woodlot  is  small  it  will  be 
best  to  measure  each  tree  separately.  The  diame- 
ter should  be  measured  at  about  four  and  one-half 
feet  above  the  ground  with  calipers  made  for  the 
purpose.  Heights  should  be  carefully  estimated,  or 
measured  with  some  sort  of  height  instrument,  to 
the  first  large  limbs.  When  the  entire  woodlot  has 
been  gone  over  it  will  be  possible  to  divide  the 
trees  into  diameter  classes;  for  example,  8  to  12 
inches,  12  to  18  inches  and  18  inches  and  over.  As 
a  general  rule  trees  from  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter 
will  make  ties;  those  from  12  to  18  inches,  poles  or 
piling;  and  those  18  inches  and  over,  lumber  or 
veneer.  Knowing  the  diameter  and  height,  the 
amount  of  timber  in  board  feet  in  each  tree  can  be 
found  by  the  use  of  volume  tables,  which  are  in- 
ClUded  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  715,  "Measuring  and 
Marketing  Woodlot  Products."  The  quantity  of 
cordwood  a  tract  will  yield  can  hardly  be  estimated 
by  an  inexperienced  person.  Sales  of  such  material 
will  usually  have  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  actual 
cut. 

If  the  woodlot  Is  large  it  will,  of  course,  seldom 
be  Dossible  to  measure  each  tree  separately.  In 


NOTE — Any  one  having  timber  they  think  is 
marketable  should  write  their  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman  asking  him  to  send  them  the  publi- 
cations mentioned   in  this  review. — Editors. 


such  cases  every  tree  may  be  measured  on  parallel 
strips  sixty-six  feet  wide  running  thru  the  tract. 
Every  660  feet  in  length  of  such  strips  comprises 
an  acre.  Averaging  all  the  acres  comprised  in  the 
strips  and  multiplying  by  the  total  acreage  of  the 
tract  gives  the  total  stand.  The  strips  should  in- 
clude at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  woodlot.  Proper 
allowance  must  also  be  made  for  defective  timber. 
Dead  trees,  except  those  killed  by  fire  or  other  out- 
side agencies,  are  apt  to  be  very  defective  and 
should  be  culled.-  When  the  tract  is  exceptionally 
large,  it  may  pay  to  employ  a  professional  "cruiser" 
to  estimate  the  timber. 

Once  a  woodlot  owner  knows  the  kind,  amount 
and  quality  of  his  timber,  the  next  step  is  to  find 
some  one  who  will  buy  what  he  has  to  sell.  If  the 
owner  depends  altogether  upon  local  industries  to 
buy  his  product,  he  is  likely  to  find  his  market  ex- 
tremely limited.  Some  products,  such  as  cross- 
ties  and  fuel  wood,  have  to  be  sold  locally;  it 
would  not  pay  to  transport  them  far.  But  other 
products,  among  them  tanbark,  can  be  shipped  150 
miles,  and  still  others,  like  walnut  timber  for  gun- 
stocks,  can  be  shipped  almost  any  distance. 

Railroads  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  crossties. 


Any  station  agent  will  furnish  information  concern- 
ing specifications  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  com- 
pany. Electric  railways  in  cities  and  towns  also 
use  ties,  but  unless  the  distance  to  town  is  short 
it  will  not  pay  to  ship  them.  Electric  interurban 
lines  offer  the  same  opportunity  for  disposing  of 
ties  as  do  the  steam  roads.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  are  always  on  the  market  for  poles. 
Most  of  them  have  branch  offices  in  towns  and  cities 
where  prices  and  specifications  can  be  obtained. 
Electric  power  and  electric  street  railway  compa- 
nies also  use  poles.  Pole  specifications  usually 
classify  the  materials  in  5-foot  lengths,  beginning 
at  20  feet  and  running  up  to  60  feet,  with  a  diame- 
ter at  the  top  end  of  7  inches  in  the  smallest  poles 
and  correspondingly  larger  diameters  for  the  longer 
ones.  The  market  for  piling  is  not  very  extensive, 
but  railroads,  large  construction  firms,  and  dock- 
ing companies  purchase  considerable  quantities. 
Piling  timbers,  which  must  be  straight  and  long, 
bring  good  prices.  Lists  of  users  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Forest  Service.  Mines  are  large  users  of 
timber  and,  if  the  woodlot  is  in  a  mining  district, 
it  would  be  well  to  look  into  this  market. 

Sawmills,  veneer  mills  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
package  factories  offer  a  market  for  the  particular 
kinds  and  qualities  of  the  woods  they  handle.  These 
industries  buy  all  their  material  in  log  form,  and 
the  woodlot  owner  does  not  have  to  engage  in  any 
manufacturing  operation  himself.  All  he  need  do  is 
to  cut  and  deliver  his  timber  in  the  rough  at  the 
mill.  Veneer  logs  must  be  of  good  quality  and  size, 
Continued  on  Tage  535 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


BRITAIN'S  great  "push"  of  2,000,000  soldiers  ap- 
pears to  have  at  last  started,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  French  on  their  right  is  gaining 
considerable  territory  and  men  as  this  is  written,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  widely  advertised 
as  coming  for  more  than  a  year  and  the  Germans 
claim  they  were  ready  for  it.  With  the  Russians 
shoving  into  Austrian  territory  and  gaining  back 
some  of  Poland  on  one  side,  and  the  French  and 
British  hammering  on  the  west  side,  to  say  nothing 
of  Italy's  advances  in  the  Alps,  the  Germans  and 
Austro-Hungarians  appear  to  have  a  very  busy 
summer  ahead  of  them.  The  one  big  outstanding 
fact  in  the  war  news  is  that  the  war  has  reached  a 
turning  point.  At  last  Germany  is  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  carry  the  war  to  her  enemies  and  de- 
cide where  the  big  fighting  shall  be.  As  we  pointed 
out  some  weeks  ago,  the  battle  of  Verdun  appears 
to  be  the  Gettysburg  of  the  Great  War,  and  tho  its 
decision  would  have  no  importance  strategically, 
morally  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
would  undoubtedly  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
really  great  battles  of  all  time  for  more  reasons 
than  the  number  of  men  engaged  and  lost. 

Along  the  river  Somme  is  where  the  great  push 
of  British  and  French  troops  has  been  delivered, 
and  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  along  this 
line  the  British  and  French  have  rolled  across  the 
German  first  line  and  have  taken  the  second  line 
in  many  places,  besides  taking  over  15,000  prison- 
ers and  several  villages,  and  have  exposed  hidden 
artillery  positions  of  the  enemy.  Montauban,  Fri- 
court,  La  Boisselle,  Sierre  and  Mametz  were  al  cap- 
tured in  the  first  day's  drive  following  heavy  ar- 
tillery preparations  for  the  infantry  charges. 

On  the  West  front,  the  greatest  artillery  duel 
of  the  Great  War  has  been  in  progress  along  the 
Somme  River,  surpassing  in  volume  and  destruc- 
tion even  the  Verdun  duels,  it  is  said.  The  Kaiser 
has  gone  to  the  front  to  direct  the  battle,  but  as 
this  is  written  the  British  and  French  are  holding 
all  gains  made  and  are  beating  off  practically  all 
counter  attacks.  The  French  have  progressed  to 
within  two  miles  of  Peronne,  their  objective,  the 
Germans  having  concentrated  most  of  their  atten- 
tion on  the  British,  believing  that  the  French  would 
not  draw  off  troops  from  Verdun  for  this  offensive. 
The  situation  is  now  believed  to  be  the  lull  before 
the  second  storm  of  the  great  battle,  as  Germany 
must  hold  or  be  driven  back  all  along  the  line,  and 
will  have  to  establish  a  second  line  from  Namur  to 
Verdun.  They  must  have  Verdun  to  hold  this  line, 
however,  according  to  strategists,  which  probably 
accounts  for  the  stubbornness  of  the  German  at- 
tacks on  Verdun,  which  must  have  already  cost 
them  a  half  million  soldiers. 

RUSSIA  has  put  out  of  commission  a  half  mil- 
lion Austrian-Hungarian  soldiers  in  the  last 
month,  according  to  Petrograd  claims,  235,000 
being  captured  and  200,000  to  220,000  being  killed. 
Heavy  booty  has  also  been  taken.  The  entire  Ger- 
man-Austrian front  from  Riga  to  the  Roumanian 
border  is  threatened,  and  the  shortening  up  of  the 
Central  Empire's  line  is  expected  soon.  This  long 
line  was  weakened  for  the  Verdun  and  Italian  cam- 
paigns, indicating  that  the  Central  Powers  no  longer 
have  sufficient  men  to  hold  the  long  lines  they  have 
established.  Either  the  eastern  or  western  lines 
must  be  shortened  up  soon,  and  possibly  both,  tho 
the  necessity  of  holding  the  French  iron  mines 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  Russian  line  will  be 
the  first  to  give. 

SUBMARINE  issues  may  again  be  up  for  solu- 
tion at  any  moment.  There  is  a  big  campaign 
in  Germany  to  go  back  to  an  unlimited  use  of 
the  submarine,  especially  since  the  North  Sea  bat- 
tle, as  the  only  chance  to  break  England's  hold  on 
sea  power.  There  are  even  those  who  claim  that 
the  weather  will  determine  shortly  whether  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  will  break,  as  the  crop 
chances  must  brighten  or  Germany's  food  situation 
will  make  her  break  with  the  United  States. 


Noreuif 


The  Allied  "Squeeze"  on   the  Central  lOmpIre* 


Where  the  Allien  Have  at  I,ant  Started  the  Great  «Puah"l  1 — Berlin  Report*  UrltlMi  Offensive  Failed 
North  of  (h<-  \imt.-  Hiver;  'i — Stubborn  German  RenUtnnee  at  1..-1  BolMellej  :t — Frencn  fro>rre«i«i-. 
■North  of  Somme  Rtverj  4— Ilrltlnh  Capture  Frlcourt;  5  and  0— French  Gained  Footing  in  Second  unu 
'l'r«-n<-he«  and  Have  Held 
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Indiana  Corn  Contest 

ACCORDING  to  the  announcement  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  408  of  the 
farmers  who  entered  in  the  1915  Indiana 
Five-acre  Corn  contest  completed  the  work.  Their 
average  yield  was  66.1  bushels  per  acre,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $14.81,  or  21.1  cents  per  bushel. 
The  agent  in  each  county  had  immediate  charge  of 
the  work,  but  the  State  College  furnished  a  judge  to 
assist  in  determining  the  yield  and  cost.  One  con- 
testant produced  105.4  bushels  per  acre  and  10  pro- 
duced from  90  to  100  bushels.  The  11  highest  con- 
testants averaged  93.4  bushels  per  acre,  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $15.23,  or  16.2  cents  per  bushel.  The 
yields  were  determined  on  a  basis  of  air-dried  corn, 
the  weight  being  reduced  to  mois'ture  content  of 
15.5  per  cent. 

Missouri  Hens  "Show  'Em" 

MISSOURI  hens  are  making  a  name  for  them- 
selves at  the  fifth  national  Egg-laying  con- 
test now  being  conducted  at  Mountain 
Grove,  Mo.  The  show  is  comprised  of  104  pens 
of  five  hens  each.  Results  of  the  first  seven  months 
are  of  record  size  for  practically  all  hens.  Aver- 
ages for  all  hens  for  the  period  of  seven  months 
fellow:  First  contest,  80  eggs  each;  second,  85.6; 
third,  97;  fourth,  83;  and  fifth,  99.6.  During  the 
month  of  May  9,470  eggs  were  produced.  This  is 
approximately  an  average  of  18.22  eggs  each.  A 
pen  of  hens  from  England  won  a  cup  for  May  by 
laying  133  eggs.  All  prizes  during  that  month 
were  won  by  White  Leghorns. 

Standardizing  Farm  Seed 

STANDARDIZATION  of  the  entire  seed  crop  of 
Will  County.  Illinois,  is  the  object  of  the  Pure 
Seed  Corn  Association  organized  by  the  farm- 
ers of  that  county.  Their  object  is  to  produce 
uniform  grades  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  alfalfa. 
President  William  Webb  of  the  association  declares 
that  this  system,  if  carried  out  successfully,  would 
protect  both  the  buyer  and  farmers,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  build  up  a  good  market  for  the 
products  of  that  county.  All  seed  raised  by  the 
members  will  be  inspected  and  no  seed  will  be  sold 
with  a  guarantee  unless  tested.  Seed  will  be  sold 
on  its  merits  and  will  bear  a  tag  showing  the  per- 
centage that  will  grow. 

Poor  Lo  Buying  Autos 

INDIANS  of  the  Yankton  Indian  Agency  are  buy- 
ing automobiles.  More  than  fifty  of  them  who 
recently  participated  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
agency  when  deeds  to  Government  lands  were 
turned  over  to  them  by  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
in  person,  now  are  buying  "horseless  wagons." 
The  money  with  which  they  are  now  provided  was 
received  from  the  sale  of  their  farms  to  white  set- 
tlers, after  they  had  received  the  deeds  from  the 
Government.  In  the  last  ten  days,  more  than  fifty 
of  the  Indians  have  purchased  automobiles  from 
dealers  between  Platte  and  Dante,  S.  D.  They 
believe  that  to  be  the  owner  of  an  automobile  is 
far  ahead  of  being  the  owner  of  a  farm. 

Cows  for  Texas  Farms 

THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  recently  purchased  75  high-grade 
Holstein  cows  from  Wisconsin  breeders  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  and  increasing  the  dairy 
industry  in  Wichita  County.  The  purchase  was  the 
first  of  a  series  that  will  be  made  if  the  experiment 
shows  good  results.  The  association  distributed 
the  cows  among  fifteen  selected  farms,  each  getting 
five  animals.  Payment  is  being  made  in  monthly 
remittances — half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  produced  by  the 
cows.  The  purchase  of  the  cattle  is  a  case  of  co- 
operation between  the  business  men  and  the  farm- 
ers. 

No  Breed  Value  Pay 

EFFORTS  of  the  livestock  breeders  and  dairy- 
men to  secure  reimbursement  for  their  live- 
stock slaughtered  in  the  fight  on  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  based  on  the  breed  value,  were 
nullified  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  when 
Representative  II.  E.  Hull  of  Iowa  objected  to  the 
amendment  which  provided  $2,500,000  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  offered  a  substitute  amendment  which 
was  defeated.  The  agricultural  bill,  to  which  this 
amendment  was  attached,  carried  an  appropriation 
of  $2,500,000  for  the  eradication  of  further  out- 
break of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 


THE  newly  created  Office  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Organization  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
helping  the  farmer  to  market  his  crops  by 
placing  at  his  disposal  a  knowledge  of 
existing  methods  and  means,  existing  condi- 
tions on  the  large  markets,  information  as 
to  demand  and  preferences,  available  supply 
and  crop  forecasts.  In  order  to  facilitate 
their  dissemination  of  market  knowledge,  aid 
and  encouragement  is  given  to  organizations 
among  farmers  whenever  conditions  warrant 
in  order  that  a  responsible  center  may  be 
created  for  communication  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Extensive  investiga- 
tions have  been  necessary  in  order  that  the 
market  knowledge  possessed  by  the  depart- 
ment be  unbiased  and  as  accurate  as  possible. 
The  information  is  distributed  to  the  farmers 
and  their  associations  by  means  of  direct, 
telegraphic  service  for  the  cost  of  the  mes- 
sages in  case  of  certain  perishables,  by  ex- 
tensive news  releases  thru  the  public  press, 
by  means  of  bulletins  and  other  publications, 
by  means  of  addresses  at  meetings  and 
classes,  thru  the  County  Agent  system,  and 
by  other  direct  demonstrations. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  in  the  work 
of  marketing  to  help  the  farmer  help  him- 
self intelligently  and  profitably.  It  has  long 
been  realized  that  the  marketing  end  of  the 
farming  business  is  the  greatest  problem  of 
the  farmer  today,  and  with  this  in  mind  the 
Office  of  Markets  has  carried  on  investiga- 
tions. It  has  accumulated  market  knowl- 
edge of  every  farm  product  thru  this  system, 
and  thru  being  in  direct  touch  with  the  large 
market  centers.  This  knowledge  can  be  had 
by  any  farmer  for  simply  paying  the  tele- 
graphic toll  in  event  that  the  information 
is  wanted  immediately. 

This  addition  to  the  marketing  service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  great  help 
for  cooperative  organizations.  Both  mail 
and  telegraph  can  be  used  to  get  present  and 
future  market  information  that  will  help  the 
members  of  the  association  in  the  marketing 
of  their  products. 


Holstein  Fair  Prizes 

EXHIBITS  of  milk  and  cream  and  other  products 
from  the  milk  and  cream  of  Holstein  cattle 
are  included  in  the  prize  list  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Breeders'  Association  of  America  this  year. 
The  prize  money  offered  by  the  association  during 
the  year  of  1916  covers  each  regular  classification 
except  champions  and  grand  champions.  Prizes  for 
the  various  Fairs  follow:  In  Illinois  the  State  Fair 
receives  25  per  cent  cash  to  be  paid  on  the  general 
classification;  Kankakee  Interstate,  silver  cup  and 
ribbon  for  best  breeders'  young  herd.  In  Indiana, 
State  Fair,  20  per  cent  cash  to  be  paid  on  the 
general  classification;  Boys'  Judging  contest,  dairy 
cattle,  silver  cup  to  winner.  In  Iowa,  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  60  per  cent  cash  to  be 
paid  on  general  classification;  State  Fair,  30  per 
cent  cash  to  be  paid  on  general  classification.  In 
Kansas,  State  Fair  at  Topeka,  25  per  cent  cash  to 
be  paid  on  general  classification.  In  Michigan,  State 
Fair,  15  per  cent  cash  to  be  paid  on  the  general 
classification;  in  the  dairy  test,  a  silver  cup  to 
each  prize  winner,  if  a  registered  Holstein-Friesian; 
West  Michigan  State  Fair,  at  Grand  Rapids,  20  per 
cent  cash  to  be  paid  on  the  general  classification. 
In  Missouri,  State  Fair,  20  per  cent  cash  to  be  paid 
on  the  general  classification. 

Grange  Growing 

CM.  FREEMAN,  secretary  of  the  National 
i  Grange,  reports  that  the  number  of  granges 
organized  from  Jan.  1,  1916,  to  March  31, 
1916,  is  as  follows:  California,  1;  Colorado,  13; 
Delaware,  1;  Idaho,  4;  Indiana,  7;  Iowa,  2;  Kansas, 
22;  Maine,  1;  Maryland,  3;  Michigan,  7;  Missouri,  6; 
Montana,  2;  Nebraska,  7;  New  Jersey,  1;  North  Da- 
kota, 4;  New  York,  7;  Ohio,  29;  Oklahoma,  4;  Ore- 
gon, 3;  Pennsylvania,  10;  South  Dakota,  4;  Ver- 
mont, 1;  Washington,  10;  Wisconsin,  3;  total,  152. 

U.  S.  Forest  Grazing 

THE  grazing  allowances  on  the  various  na- 
tional forests  have  been  announced  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Houston.  The  Forest 
Service  is  now  administering  the  areas  in  the 
South,  and  those  acquired  by  the  Government  under 
the  Weeks  purchase  bill.  While  the  number  of 
horses  and  cattle  that  will  be  allowed  to  graze  dur- 
ing 1916  is  larger  than  1915,  the  number  of  sheep 
is  lower. 


Farming  Business  News 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Kapp,  Prussian  director  of  agri- 
culture, has  been  dismissed  from  office. 

*  *  » 

The  Certified  Milk  Producers'  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  recently  at  Long  Beach,  R.  I. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Hilda  Wegner,  Brenham,  Texas,  was  crowned 
"Queen  of  the  Corn"  at  a  recent  celebration  in  that 
city.  *    »  * 

The  West  Virginia  Rural  Credit  Association  has 
started  work  of  selling  subscriptions  to  raise  funds 
to  lend  to  other  farmers  in  the  State. 

*  *  * 

Fifty  thousand  pheasants'  eggs  will  be  distributed 
among  the  farmers  of  Ohio  this  year.  Farmers 
getting  eggs  must  agree  to  provide  cover  for  them. 

*  *  * 

Governor  Whitman  of  New  York  recently  signed 
a  bill  making  the  bonds  of  the  Land  Bank  of  New 
York  security  for  loans,  savings  and  other  invest- 
ments. 

*  *  * 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Kankakee  County, 
Illinois,  recently  voted  to  increase  the  appropriation 
for  the  use  of  the  Crop  and  Soil  Association  from 

4300  to  $1,200. 

*  *  » 

J.  K.  Pickett,  fourth  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral, says  the  Postoffice  Department  has  practically 
given  up  the  proposition  to  adopt  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles in  rural  delivery. 

*  *  * 

A  new  livestock  shipping  organization  was  per- 
fected by  the  farmers  of  North  Redwood,  Minn. 
This  makes  a  cooperative  shipping  organization  for 
every  shipping  point  in  Renville  County. 

*  *  * 

Several  tours  of  inspection  thru  the  various  farms 
of  the  county  are  planned  by  County  Agent  Thomp- 
son of  McLean  County,  Illinois.  Agent  Thompson  is 
noted  as  being  one  of  the  live  ones  in  the  State. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Saddle 
Horse  Breeders'  Association  was  held  recently  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting 
that  the  market  for  high  class  horses  was  never  so 
good  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

*  •  * 

Secretary  A.  M.  Steinhart  of  the  Farmers'  Grain 
Dealers'  Association  says  there  has  been  a  goodly 
increase  in  the  number  of  farmers'  elevators  in  the 
last  six  months.  In  Illinois  there  are  now  more 
than  four  hundred  farmers'  elevators. 

*  *  * 

Boys  and  girls  in  every  county  of  New  York  State 
are  eligible  for  entrance  to  the  spelling  contest 
which  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair. 
Prizes  totaling  $50  are  offered  to  the  winners  and 
all  candidates  will  have  their  railroad  fare  paid  by 
the  management. 

*  *  * 

Many  farm  bureaus  in  West  Virginia  are  adopt- 
ing the  constitution  which  provides  for  a  simple 
means  for  recognizing  the  various  local  clubs 
making  up  the  bureau;  securing  proper  correlation 
of  cooperative  buying,  cow  testing,  etc.,  thru  com- 
mittees having  their  own  offices. 

*  *  * 

The  Kentucky  Dairy  Cattle  Club  held  its  annual 
meeting  recently  in  Louisville.  Important  matters 
relative  to  prices  of  milk,  cream  and  butter  were 
discussed,  also  timely  topics  relating  to  the  feed- 
ing of  cows  and  their  care  during  the  various  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

*  *  * 

The  first  annual  Farmers'  Day  was  held  recently 
at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  The  purpose  of  the  day  was 
the  stimulating  of  a  closer  interest  between  the 
business  men  of  that  city  and  the  farmer,  and  to 
establish  a  hearty  cooperation.  Farmers  and  busi- 
ness men  within  a  driving  distance  of  Eau  Claire 
represent  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

*  *  * 

The  third  annual  Williams  County  (S.  D.)  Corn 
and  Alfalfa  Picnic  was  held  at  the  Williston  sub- 
experiment  station,  July  14.  This  picnic  is  fostered 
by  the  Williams  County  Better  Farming  Associa- 
tion and  this  year  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Williston  Township  Farmers'  Club.  The  Wil- 
liston Commercial  Club  lent  its  assistance  in  mak- 
ing the  affair  a  success. 

*  '  *  * 

More  than  one  hundred  tractors  will  take  part 
in  the  tractor  demonstrations  at  Bloomington,  111., 
August  21  to  25.  Five  hundred  acres  of  ground 
will  be  plowed  up  and  otherwise  put  in  shape  by 
the  tractors  entering  the  contest.  More  than  fifty 
companies  have  signified  their  willingness  to  have 
machines  present  in  the  Bloomington  contests. 
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THE  TRACTORS  TRAINED 

At  Dallas,  Hutchinson,  St.  Louis,  Fremont,  Cedar  Rapids,  Bloomington,  Indianap- 
olis or  Madison  Demonstrations  You  Will  See  a  Machine  for  Every  Farm  Job 
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Gates 

PURPOSE — A  farm  gate,  garden  or  yard  gate 
affords  an  excellent  problem  for  the  pupil, 
and  a  most  useful  article  after  it  is  made. 
The  large  gate  is  designed  especially  for  the  farm 
and  it  is  wide  enough  to  allow  the  largest  load 
of  hay  to  pass  thru  easily. 

Gate  No.  1 

MATERIAL— Pine. 
Seven  pieces  %"x6"xl6'. 
Six  pieces  %"x6"xl4'. 
Six  dozen  2%"  bolts  5-16"  in  diameter. 
One  pair  wrought  steel  strap  hinges  with  bolts 
and  screw. 

Some  8d.  common  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— The  pupil  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  make  out  his  own  bill  of  stock.  Di- 
rections for  measuring  and  sawing  the  braces  will 
be  given  below. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  square,  rule,  pencil,  brace, 
5-16"  and  %"  bits,  and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS  AND  ASSEMBLING— Saw  the  long 
pieces,  end  and  middle  pieces  to  dimensions.  Lay 
down  three  upright  pieces,  and  place  on  these  the 
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Flight  of  Steps 


PURPOSE— A  good  solid  flight  of  steps  is  often 
needed  in  many  places  about  the  home.  This 
flight  is  easy  of  construction,  and  by  chang- 
ing the  measurements  it  can  be  made  to  fit  any 

definite  place  or  purpose. 

material- 
two  pieces  2"xl0"xl0'  pine. 
One  piece  %"xl0"x8'. 
One  piece  %"x8"xl4'. 
One  piece  %"x6"xl4'. 
One  piece  %"x6"x8'. 
One  piece  4"  ceiling  8'  long. 
A  number  of  16d.  and  8d.  common  nails,  also 
6d.  casing  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 

(1)  Four  pieces  2"xl0"x5'  for  treads. 

(2)  Two  pieces  y8"xl0"x3'9"  for  carriage. 

(3)  Three  pieces  %"x7%"x4'8"  for  risers. 


long  strips  spaced  to  dimensions  shown  in  the 
end  view  of  the  drawing.  Drive  in  a  nail  at  each 
joint  to  hold  the  boards  in  place,  and  then  bore 
the  holes  and  put  in  the  bolts.  You  are  now 
ready  to  saw  the  braces.  Take  actual  measure- 
ments on  the  individual  boards  in  each  case  so  as 
to  insure  good  joints.  The  kind  shown  in  the 
drawing  will  serve  as  a  good  type,  as  it  gives 
plenty  of  room  for  the  bolts  in  each  case.  As 
you  cut  out  a  brace  fasten  it  on  with  small  nails. 
When  the  braces  for  both  sides  have  been  put 
on  bore  the  holes  and  bolt  as  before.  With  short 
ends  that  have  been  left  over,  splice  out  the 
boards  under  the  hinges  and  nail  securely  and 
then  bolt  oh  the  hinges. 

Gate  No.  2 

MATERIAL— Pine. 
One  piece  2"x4"xl0'. 
One  piece  %"xl2"x8'4". 
A  number  of  8d.  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— To  be  made  by  the  pupil. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  spokeshave,  try-square, 
rule,  compass,  pencil,  and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Cut  cross  ties  and  pickets  to 
dimensions  given  in  the  drawing.  To  shape  the 
pickets  set  the  compass  to  2%",  measure  down  2%" 
from  the  top  end  of  each  picket,  and  with  the  try- 
square  draw  a  line  across.  Using  each  end  of  this 
line  as  a  center  describe  arcs.  With  saw  and  spoke- 
shave shape  down  to  the  lines. 

ASSEMBLY— Place  the  two  cross  ties  on  the 
floor  the  proper  distance  apart.  Place  on  these 
the  pickets,  properly  spaced,  and  nail.  To  make 
brace  take  actual  measurement  from  the  gate. 
Saw  out  and  nail. 

Gate  No.  3 

Gate  No.  3  is  identical  with  Gate  No.  2,  the 
height,  width  and  general  dimensions  being  the 
same.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  design  of 
the  picket,  which  may  easily  be  worked  out  by 
the  student. 


(4)  One  piece   %"x5%"x4'8"  rfor  bottom  riser. 

(5)  Two     pieces     %"x5%"xl7"     for  outside 

upper  braces. 

(6)  Two    pieces    %"x5%"x2'3%"   for  outside 

lower  braces. 

(7)  Two  pieces*  %"5%"x2'4"  for  inside  upper 

braces. 

(8)  Two  pieces   %"x5"x2'4"   for  inside  lower 

braces. 

(9)  Ten  pieces  ceiling,  two  of  each  as  follows: 

14",  11",  9",  6",  and  4". 

TOOLS — Saws,  planes,  square,  try-square,  T- 
bevel,  and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Saw  to  dimensions  all  pieces 
mentioned  in  the  bill  of  stock.  Round  off  treads 
%"  on  the  corners  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  Lay 
out  and  saw  boards  No.  2  in  the  bill  of  stock.  To 


the  pieces  of  ceiling  to  the  lengths  given  in  the 
bill  of  stock.  The  inner  braces  may  be  any  suit- 
able width  and  of  old  material. 

ASSEMBLY— Nail  the  back  and  lower  inside 
braces  to  the  carriage.  Now  nail  on  the  outer 
braces  flush  with  the  piece  supporting  the  treads. 
Nail  on  the  pieces  of  ceiling  beginning  with  the 
longest  pieces  at  the  back  and  working  toward 
the  front.  When  both  ends  have  been  completed 
put  on  the  risers.    Lastly  put  on  the  treads. 

Business  Heads  in  Canning 

CANNING  Club  girls  are  busy  arranging  for  the 
purchase  of  the  cans  and  supplies  they  will 
need  during  the  canning  season.  Those  who 
cleared  a  good  sum  on  their  1915  products  have  set 
aside  something  for  cans  this  season,  but  the  girls 
who  have  not  or  who  are  taking  up  the  work  for 
the  first  time  must  devise  ways  and  means  of  get- 
ting the  purchase  money. 

In  Perquimans  County,  North  Carolina,  the  Clubs 
have  held  ice  cream  suppers,  clearing  something 
over  $30.  In  other  counties  the  girls  are  counting 
on  the  early  garden  truck  or  berries  to  finance  the 
canning  venture;  and  some  Club  members  who  live 
in  the  long-leaf  pine  section  are  bundling  the  pine 
needles  and  selling  them  to  the  basket  makers  at  a 
good  profit. 

A  good  piece  of  financiering  was  done  by  two 
girls  who  did  not  have  the  cash  to  get  cans  at  can- 
ning time.  Going  to  a  grocer,  they  told  him  that  if 
he  would  purchase  the  cans  for  them  they  would 
put  up  from  their  first  crops  full  cans  of  whatever 
product  he  desired,  at  a  most  reasonable  price,  until 
they  had  canceled  the  debt.  The  plan  proved  ad- 
vantageous to  both  sides. 

Some  girls  have  gone  to  the  housewives  in  the 
nearby  towns  and  bargained  to  fill  with  fruits  and 
vegetables  the  number  of  glass  jars  that  usually  ac- 
cumulate in  the  pantries.  This  reduces  the  cost  to 
the  housewife  and  also  reduces  the  number  of  tin 
cans  purchased  by  the  girl. 

Wheat  Club  in  New  Mexico 

MR.  V.  L.  MARTINEAU,  County  Agent  for  Col- 
fax County,  came  to  our  school  and  or- 
ganized an  agricultural  club.  About  that 
time  my  father  bought  one  bushel  of  Marquis  spring 
wheat.  He  gave  me  a  peck  to  plant  my  acre.  The 
land  had  been  in  sugar  beets,  the  pulling  of  which 
stirred  the  ground  so  well  it  needed  no  plowing. 
I  disked  it  up  four  inches  deep.  Leveled  it  and  had 
a  good  mulch. 

I  planted  the  wheat  April  3  with  a  beet  drill  in 
rows  twenty  inches  apart  so  I  could  cultivate  it. 
April  13  the  wheat  was  up  and  nearly  every  grain 
of  it  grew.  Two  days  later  a  heavy  rain  came.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dry  enough  I  rolled  it  to  break  the 
crust  On  May  20  I  plowed  it  first  time.  It  was 
eight  inches  tall.  I  plowed  it  the  second  time  June 
1.  It  was  then  fourteen  inches  tall.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  June  4  I  turned  the  water  on  it  and  let  it 
run  all  night.    It  was  well  soaked. 

The  wheat  grew  very  fast  and  stooled  out  seven 
or  eight  stalks  to  every  plant.  It  began  to  head 
June  20,  but  did  not  mature  till  July  28.  It  was 
about  four  feet  tall.  When  half  ripe  the  rust  began 
to  show,  but  did  little  damage. 

The  wheat  was  thrashed  from  the  shock  Sept.  13, 
and  by  machine  measure  it  made  thirty-three  bush- 
els, or  1,980  pounds. 

The  cost  of  the  seed  was  $1;  work  and  watering, 
$3.70;  thrashing,   $1.32;    rent   of  land,   $5;  total, 


"I  enrolled  as  a  club  member  so  that  I  might  tend 
and  grow  some  corn  to  see  what  I  could  make  from 
one  acre.  I  learned  some  interesting  things  about 
corn." — Frank  Webster,  Iowa. 


mark  the  carriage  use  the  large  square  at  an  angle 
of  7%"  by  9".  The  height  of  each  riser  ie  the 
same,  but  the  first  one  must  be  cut  2"  narrower, 
or  the  thickness  of  the  tread.  Mark  off  the  slant 
on  the  back  and  lower  outside  braces  to  fit  the 
carriage,  or  support  for  the  treads  and  risers.  Saw 


$11.02.  Estimated  worth  for  seed  at  $2.50  per  bush- 
el, $82.50.  Profit  on  the  acre,  $71.48.— Milburn 
Miller,  Age  18  Years,  New  Mexico. 

Note:  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  farmers 
to  investigate  this  young  man's  method  of  raising 
wheat. 
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Three  Years  to  Succeed  With  Corn 

I FEEL  that  corn  raising  in  the  Yakima  Valley  is 
and  can  be  made  a  great  success.  This  is  the 
third  year  I  have  tried  corn  growing  and  is  the 
first  time  I  have  been  really  successful.  The  facts 
given  are  the  things  I  have  learned  during  the  last 
three  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  I  sent  to  Iowa  and  secured 
a  package  of  Silver  Mine  seed  corn.  We  planted  it 
that  season  and  I  selected  my  seed  from  the  amount 
we  raised  that  season.  I  selected  my  seed  from  the 
field,  picked  out  the  ears  that  were  well  filled  over 
the  ends,  deep  kernels  and  straight  rows.  I  did  not 
pick  for  the  very  largest  ears,  but  the  ones  true  to 
type  and  of  medium  size. 

Alfalfa  sod  is  the  very  best  soil  one  can  find  for 
corn,  I  think.  One  should  be  careful  to  select 
ground  free  from  subwater,  alkali  and  rocks.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  one  cannot  be  too  careful. 
The  first  plowing  should  be  done  in  the  early  fall. 
The  depth  does  not  matter  so  much,  so  the  roots  are 


cut  off  and  the  furrows  turned  even,  so  the  alfalfa 
will  decay.  Later  in  the  fall,  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, it  should  be  plowed  again  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  first  plowing  and  a  little  deeper. 
Leave  the  ground  in  this  condition  all  winter  so  the 
roots  will  decay  and  the  soil  will  get  a  good  circula- 
tion of  air.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  in  the 
spring,  or  in  March,  use  the  spring  tooth  harrow 
freely.  Plow  again  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
last  time  so  as  to  throw  the  loose,  airy  soil  to  the 
bottom.  This  will  give  the  seed  a  nice  soft  bed  to 
grow  in.  Use  the  harrow  and  get  a  nice  smooth  sur- 
face to  your  fields.  The  reason  for  plowing  a  little 
deeper  each  time  is  so  the  water  will  penetrate  the 
soil  better  and  not  leave  a  hard  surface  below. 

If  one  does  not  have  alfalfa  sod,  potato  ground  is 
next  best  After  the  potatoes  are  dug  in  the  fall, 
fertilize  with  good  barnyard  manure,  apply  by 
hand  very  freely  and  evenly.  Plow  and  let  remain 
until  spring.  Plow  again  deeper  than  the  first  time 
and  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  first  plowing. 
This  will  throw  the  well-decayed  fertilizer  to  the 
top,  or  near  the  surface,  and  the  roots  will  be  bet- 
ter fed.  I  harrow  until  very  smooth;  four  times 
generally. 

I  planted  my  corn  last  year  the  first  of  May,  but 
would  advise  planting  earlier — about  April  20  here. 
The  ground  should  be  marked  both  ways.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  rows  apart  varies  with  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  By  this  method  you  plant  the  seed  in  a 
•square  and  can  cultivate  both  ways,  saving  time 
and  expense.  After  the  field  is  marked  both  ways, 
take  a  small,  single  shovel  plow,  making  a  ditch 
about  four  inches  deep,  folfewing  one  of  the  marked 
rows.  Use  a  hand  planter,  dropping  from  three  to 
four  kernels  in  a  hill,  depending  upon  soil  fertility. 
Or  one  can  plant  with  team  drilling  or  checking.  I 
used  the  first  method.  Plant  the  seed  one  inch  deep 
In  the  ditch,  getting  it  in  the  cross  marks. 

When  the  corn  begins  to  appear,  take  a  harrow 
and  go  over  the  ground  the  opposite  way  from 
which  your  ditch  runs,  filling  it  a  little.  When  it 
next  appears,  repeat  the  process  and  this  will  no 
doubt  All  the  ditch  and  give  a  good  smooth  surface. 
By  this  process  your  corn  has  good  strong  roots 
started  to  feed  the  stalk.  It  also  keeps  down  the 
weeds,  and  the  soil  is  kept  in  a  loose,  mellow  condi- 
tion. Cultivation  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
and  continue  until  too  large  to  cultivate.  It  should 
be  plowed  after  each  irrigation,  and  if  planted  in 
hills,  I  would  plow  both  ways.  You  must  keep  the 
soil  light  and  loose  so  the  air  can  get  to  the  roots. 
Do  not  allow  the  ground  to  bake;  if  you  do,  you 
might  as  well  quit.  When  the  corn  is  small,  culti- 
vate deep  and  close  to  the  plants.  The  larger  the 
corn  grows,  the  farther  away  you  cultivate  and  the 
shallower.  By  cultivating  both  ways  you  save  the 
expense  of  hoeing. 

if     [<'  of  irrigating  is  the  principal  thing 

that  tells  the  value  of  your  corn  crop  out  here.  I 


will  tell  you  how  I  watered  mine  last  season.  First 
irrigation,  May  22,  I  made  a  shallow  ditch  as  close 
to  the  corn  rows  as  I  could,  turned  the  water  into 
these  ditches  and  let  the  water  just  get  thru  nicely, 
then  shut  it  off.  Second  irrigation,  June  18.  This 
time  I  made  my  ditches  a  little  farther  away  from 
the  corn  and  did  not  use  much  more  water  than  the 
first  time.  The  last  of  June  we  suckercd  the  corn, 
at  the  same  time  pulling  out  all  weak  stalks.  Third 
irrigation,  July  5.  This  time  I  made  the  ditch  in  the 
tenter  of  the  rows,  and  let  the  ground  soak  well. 
Fourth  irrigation,  July  20.  This  time  I  irrigated 
heavily,  as  the  corn  was  tasseled  and  the  ears  be- 
ginning to  shoot. 

Keep  the  ground  moist  while  the  pollen  is  falling. 
You  can  be  more  free  with  water  from  then  on. 
Sixth  irrigation,  and  last,  August  27.  We  watered 
very  heavily,  letting  the  water  soak  well  in  the 
rows.  The  ears  were  now  filling  and  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  stalks  have  plenty  of  moisture  to 
feed  the  ears,  which  were  filling.  This  must  be 
well  done  if  you  are  going  to  have  corn.  This  gives 
plenty  of  time  for  the  corn  to  mature  before  frost 
comes. 

Number  of  cultivations,  three,  both  ways  each 
time,  making  really  six  plowings. 

Kind  of  a  tool,  a  one-horse,  spring-tooth  plow. 

Date  of  Ripening,  October  4;  cut  and  shocked  my 
corn;  yield,  131%  bushels. 

I  saved  my  seed  corn  and  had  about  seventy-five 
bushels. — George  T.  Hartman,  Washington. 


Pig  Club  Girl. 


IN  THE  spring  of  1915  Mr.  Conway  came  to  the 
Dexter  school  and  made  a  talk  on  the  Club  Work 
and  State  contest,  which  was  very  interesting. 
I  decided  to  be  a  member  of  the  Pig  Club  and  be- 
gan work  and  study  June  1. 

The  breed  I  selected  was  Duroc  Jersey,  which  is 
said  by  learned  men  to  be  the  best  for  increasing  in 
weight.  My  pig,  at  the  beginning,  was  6  weeks  old, 
weighed  seventeen  pounds  and  cost  $3.  In  123  days 
he  weighed  204  pounds,  making  a  daily  gain  of 
1.52  pounds.  The  cost  of  feed  was  $5.31  and  the 
time  $3.10.  The  total  cost  of  pig  and  care  was 
$11.41.  The  pig  was  worth  $17.36,  leaving  a  profit 
of  $5.95. 

The  pig  had  a  talent  (habit)  of  climbing  out  of 
the  pen.  Soon  I  discovered  this  and  stopped  it  by 
nailing  boards  across  the  top. 

The  College  Courier  and  the  bulletins  helped  me 
raise  the  pig.  Mother  has  also  advised  me.  It  is 
necessary  for  every  boy  and  girl  to  know  how  to 
raise  pigs.  It  is  profitable  and  interesting  work.  I 
am  anxious  to  enter  the  pig  contest  again. — Willie 
McVicers,  Age  13,  New  Mexico. 

Note:  This  girl  entered  the  local  contest  and 
won  first  on  her  pig.  Her  notes  and  records  were 
well  kept  and  the  drawings  of  pig  at  beginning  and 
end  were  splendid. 
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Iowa  Corn  Club  Picnic 

JASPER  County  (Iowa)  Corn  Club  boys  to  the 
number  of  127  gathered  for  a  picnic  and  pro- 
gram near  Newton  recently.  Several  hundred 
persons,  including  parents,  teachers  and  farmers, 
were  in  attendance  at  the  boys'  picnic.  Professor 
Woofers  spoke  on  corn  growing,  and  with  the  music 
and  other  numbers,  the  boys  all  enjoyed  themselves 
immensely.  They  not  only  intend  to  win  one  gold 
4-H  pin  and  an  Ames  Short  Course  scholarship,  of- 
fered by  The  Farming  Business,  but  intend  to  give 
the  crack  Clubs  of  the  thirty-three  States  of  the 
North  and  West  a  run  for  the  grand  prize  of 
"Friendship  Home,"  offered  by  the  same  publica- 
tion. 


vard 


His  Calf  Was  a  Shorthorn 

THERE  is  consid- 
erable publicity 
being  given  to 
Charles  Howard,  whose 
story,  "Books  and  Baby 
Beeves,"  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  The 
Farming  Business,  by 
the  American  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation in  a  page  of 
publicity  matter  sent 
out  by  that  association. 
The  American  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation awarded  $50  in 
six  divisions.  Prof.  E.  J. 
Trosper,  Charles'  agri- 
cultural teacher  at  the 
Lake  City  (Minn.)  high 
school,  is  organizing  a 
bigger  contest  than 
ever  this  year,  the 
Shorthorn   people  say. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  admitted  any  boy  under 
21  years  of  age  and  allowed  him  to  enter  a  steer 
calf  dropped  after  Jan.  1,  1915,  of  any  breed,  pro- 
vided entry  was  made  before  June  15.  All  boys 
were  required  to  file  a  statement  showing  how  the 
calf  was  fed  and  managed.  The  calves  were  judgfcd 
according  to  market  finish  and  general  conforma- 
tion, for  which  fifty  points  were  allowed;  weight  ac- 
cording to  age,  thirty  points;  show  appearance  and 
performance,  twenty  points.  All  of  the  boys  who 
entered  the  contest  manifested  enthusiasm  and  per- 
severance. 

A  Colorado  Bread  Baker 

FIRST  I  cook  about  four  good  sized  potatoes, 
then  mash  them  and  add  a  handful  of  salt,  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar  and  the  potato  water,  then  I 
put  the  yeast  beer  that  I  use  in,  and  about  two 
quarts  of  water. 

I  let  this  stand  over  night,  then  early  in  the  morn- 
ing I  stir  it  good  and  warm  it  and  take  some  of  the 
yeast  out  for  the  next  time  I  bake.  After  it  gets 
warm  I  stir  flour  into  it  until  it  is  a  thick  batter, 
then  let  raise  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  I  put  some 
flour  in  a  pan  and  warm  it,  then  pour  the  batter  in 
and  mix  it  with  my  hands  until  it  is  stiff  enough  to 
take  out  on  the  bread  board.  Then  I  knead  it  for 
about  fifty  minutes,  or  until  it  is  not  sticky.  Aftei 
I  work  it  I  grease  it  and  put  it  in  a  pan  to  rise  and 
let  it  rise  for  two  hours,  then  work  it  down  and  let 
it  rise  for  the  second  time,  and  work  it  down  and 
make  it  into  loaves.  I  let  the  loaves  rise  for  about 
one  hour,  then  I  put  them  in  the  oven,  and  let  them 
rise  for  the  first  twenty  minutes,  brown  for  the  next 
fifteen  and  finish  baking  for  the  last  twenty-five 
minutes.  Then  I  take  them  out  of  the  oven  and 
rub  butter  all  over  them  and  wrap  them  in  a  cloth. 

This  is  a  long  process  for  making  bread. — Irma 
Metzger,  Colorado. 

Will  Put  Up  1,000  Cans 

I AM  a  schoolgirl  in  the  ninth  grade,  and  think 
I  am  fortunate  in  that  I  live  on  a  farm  which 
produces  almost  everything  needed  for  the  fami- 
ly, and  for  the  stock  kept  on  it. 

I  belong  to  the  Girls'  Canning  Club.  In  1914  my 
tomato  crop  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  wind 
and  hail,  but  I  would  not  be  discouraged.  I  took 
first  prize  on  both  canned  fruit  and  preserves  at 
our  County  Fair. 

In  1915  we  purchased  a  30-can  capacity  home 
canner,  and  with  the  help  of  my  two  sisters,  put  up 
about  GOO  ftans  of  fruit,  besides  pickles  and  pre- 
serves. But  this  was  not  done  as  Club  work.  My 
brother  can  sell  quite  a  lot  of  canned  fruit  in  his 
store  here,  and  in  this  way  we  can  dispose  of  all 
we  have  at  a  good  profit.  We  expect  better  suc- 
cess this  year,  and  hope  to  put  up  1,000  cans  of 
fruit. 

Let's  do  our  part  in  making  the  South  a  "Land  of 
plenty,  a  land  of  beauty,  a  land  of  rural  comrade- 
ship."— Augusta  Haden,  age  16,  Goochland  Co.,  Va. 

This  Little  Pig  Went  to  School 

LAUREL  HILL,  N.  C,  comes  to  the  front  now 
with  a  school  pig.  An  improved  Poland  China 
was  won  as  a  prize  and  cared  for  by  a  Club  of 
ten  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bessie  Daugh- 
erty.  The  pig  was  sold  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  and  the  funds  applied  to  the  belterment  of  the 
school.  This  fall  the  Club  will  have  another  pig,  as 
the  community  has  already  planted  an  acre  of  vel- 
vet beans,  near  the  school  grounds,  for  a  grazing 
crop  during  the  early  fall. 


"I  was  in  the  acre  corn  contest  last  year  and  re- 
ceived third  prize  in  the  county  and  so  I  enrolled 
again  this  year.  I  enrolled  thru  our  County  Agent, 
Mr.  Posey.  I  found  it  paid  well.  Before  enrolling 
in  the  Club  work  I  never  had  a  bank  account  and 
now  I  have  a  starter  of  $60.  Last  year  I  sold  my 
seed  corn  for  $1.50  a  bushel."— Lewis  Capner,  Clay 
County,  Iowa. 
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A  Club  Worth  While 

SPEAKING  of  roads  and  clubs,  about  the  most 
sensible  organization  we  have  heard  of  in  a  long 
time  is  a  "Chuck-hole"  Club— or  rather  a  series 
of  clubs— formed  by  a  County  Agent  out  in  South 
Dakota.  One  of  these  Clubs  consists  of  at  least 
three  farm  neighbors,  one  of  whom  anyway  owns 
an  automobile  or  a  flivver.  Once  each  week  the 
members  of  this  Club  take  their  spades  and  shovels, 
pile  into  the  gas  wagon  and  drive  slowly  over  a 
given  stretch  of  road.  When  they  come  to  a  chuck 
hole  or  an  approach  to  a  bridge  or  culvert  which 
causes  the  car  to  bounce,  they  stop,  then  all  pile 
out  and  fill  and  level  up  this  bad  spot  in  the  road. 
They  use  only  dirt  which  is  free  from  grass  or  sod, 
and  pack  it  down,  a  homemade  tamper  being  one  of 
the  best  tools  in  such  a  kit. 

They  go  over  their  entire  allotted  portion  of  road 
before  they  leave.  When  they  return,  that  stretch 
of  road  is  in  first-class  condition  for  wagons,  bug- 
gies and  automobiles.  Doing  this  at  least  once  a 
week,  it  requires  but  little  time  and  labor  to  fix 
everything  up  in  good  shape.  By  the  time  the  sea- 
son is  ended  they  have  not  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  or  done  a  great  amount  of  work,  and  yet  their 
road  has  been  excellent  all  year  long. 

If  every  mile  of  dirt  road  in  the  country  were 
looked  after  in  this  way  by  some  "Chuck-hole  Club" 
our  dirt  roads  would  be  famous  for  their  excellence. 
The  men  who  belong  to  these  Clubs  are  filled  with 
real  and  genuine  public  spirit,  the  kind  which 
makes  life  on  this  old  earth  worth  while  living. 


Build  to  Stand 


THERE  are  times  when  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering whether  or  not  the  ability  to  build  a 
shock  of  grain  has  gone  to  join  the  list  of 
lost  arts.  It  is  an  art  to  build  a  good  shock  which 
will  stand  against  the  strong  and  boisterous  sum- 
mer winds  which  blow  so  often  during  July  and 
August,  and  which  will  shed  the  water  of  tem- 
pestuous summer  rains.  That  art  is  gained  only 
thru  a  combination  of  good  teaching,  careful  and 
continuous  practice.  The  hustle  and  bustle  of  our 
hurly-burly  American  life  are  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help  to  one  in  acquiring  this  very  useful  art. 

Driving  thru  the  grain  belt  States  one  sees  so 
many  fields  which  contain  scarcely  a  dozen  well 
built  and  workmanlike  grain  shocks.  The  bulk  of 
them  are  leaning  in  all  directions  and  at  all  angles 
of  inclination.  They  are  so  spraddly  and  sprawly 
the  rain  runs  easily  clown  between  the  bands  and 
butts  of  adjacent  bundles.  Many  of  the  caps — if 
the  shocks  ever  had  any  caps  at  all — have  slid 
away  to  one  side  or  have  fallen  completely  to  the 
ground.  The  tops  of  the  shocks  stand  wide  open, 
an  urgent  invitation  to  the  rain  to  come  in  and 
percolate  clear  down  thru  each  bundle  and  thoroly 
saturate  the  shock  from  top  to  bottom.  After  a  few 
winds  and  rains  have  passed  over  the  fields  many 
of  the  shocks  look  much  more  like  half  rotten  little 
mounds  of  straw  than  the  things  their  makers  in- 
tended them  to  be. 

This  all  means  a  big  loss  in  the  actual  quantity 
of  grain  which  is  thrashed  out  of  a  field.  It  means 
an  even  greater  money  loss  in  the  value  of  the  crop 
which  is  filially  garnered.  And  of  no  insignificant  im- 
portance Is  the  loss  In  the  feeding  value  of  tho 
straw  pile  resulting  from  the  field  of  grain.  After 
one  haB  gone  to  all  tho  labor  and  expense  of  seed- 
ng  and  harvesting  a  field  of  small  grain  of  any 
kind  it  is  utter  foolishness  and  mighty  poor  busi- 
ness to  throw  a  lot  of  it  away  by  doing  a  poor  job 
of  shocking  the  bundles. 
The  foundation  of  a  good  shock  is  a  good  bundle. 


The  man  who  operates  the  binder  should  be  careful 
to  keep  it  properly  adjusted  so  that  the  butt  will  be 
square,  the  band  tight  and  in  the  middle  instead  of 
close  to  one  end.  Incidentally,  he  should  watch  the 
dropping  so  as  to  save  the  shocker  as  many  steps 
as  he  can. 

The  shocker  should  "sock"  the  butts  down  into 
the  ground  hard,  instead  of  simply  leaning  them 
up  against  each  other.  They  should  be  fitted  in 
snugly  together,  so  they  will  make  a  snug,  tight  and 
compact  whole.  One  or  two  bundles  of  long  straw 
should  be  spread  out  fan-shaped  and  fitted  on  firmly 
as  a  cap.  Whether  one  or  two  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  bundles  put  into  the  shock. 

Not  sufficient  care  is  taken  in  teaching  our  boys 
to  build  good  shocks.  All  too  often  they  are  simply 
told  to  go  out  and  shock  behind  the  binder  and  be 
sure  to  keep  up  with  it.  Very  probably  more  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  instruction  to  keep  up  with 
the  binder  than  to  build  good  shocks.  And  probably 
father  never  looks  at  this  work  until  it  is  finished, 
and  then  he  lays  all  the  blame  onto  the  boys  be- 
cause the  shocks  fall  over  and  the  grain  spoils. 

Anything  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well.  This  is  especially  true  of  building  grain 
shocks.  Teach  the  boys  how  to  do  it  right,  first; 
then  teach  them  to  do  it  fast.  If  you  yourself  do 
not  know  how,  you  can  never  learn  any  younger 
than  th's  season. 

The  Dairy  Wedge 

THERE  is  no  branch  of  the  farming  business  on 
a  better  business  basis  than  is  dairying.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  every  buyer  of  a  cow  may 
know  just  what  she  can  do  in  the  way  of  producing 
so  many  pounds  of  milk,  testing  a  certain  per  cent  of 
butterfat,  in  a  year's  time— and  the  returns  for  so 
many  dollars*  worth  of  feed  are  so  many  dollars  in 
milk,  cream  and  butter — the  wedge  shape  of  the 
dairy  cow  is  business,  and  buyers  loolt  for  it  when 
hunting  breeding  stock.  To  those  who  have  never 
studied  the  score  card  to  learn  the  "points"  of  a 
cow,  we  mention  the  three  wedges  usually  asked  for 
in  the  best  producers  of  dairy  products.  One  is 
found  on  the  top  line  of  the  animal,  the  hooks  mak- 
ing the  base  of  a  triangle  that  has  the  top  of  the 
withers  for  the  front  of  the  wedge;  using  the  hooks 
again  for  the  base  of  the  wedge,  the  second  one  may 
be  seen  in  good  dairy  animals  by  looking  forward 
and  downward  to  the  brisket;  and  a  third  wedge  is 
seen  at  the  front  of  the  cow,  the  floor  of  the  chest 
making  a  base  for  the  triangle  which  has  its  wedge 
at  the  top  of  the  withers  again. 

Don't  forget  the  dairy  wedge  in  your  milk  cows. 
Tho  the  Babcock  test  and  the  scales  have  made  it 
possible  to  weed  out  the  loafers  in  the  herd,  and 
the  laws  of  Mendel  give  you  the  lever  to  develop 
your  herd  so  that  each  generation  is  better  than  its 
mother,  you  need  to  be  a  judge  of  a  dairy  cow  to 
pick  the  right  ones  for  breeding.  The  dairy  wedge 
is  a  keynote  of  capacity  and  possibility  in  the  ani- 
mal.  Look  for  it. 

It  Is  None  Too  Early 

IT  IS  none  too  early  to  build  that  new  road  or  to 
raise  the  grade  in  that  section  of  the  old 
road  which  has  been  a  troublesome  mud- 
hole  this  spring  and  early  season  while  it  was 
so  wet.  This  important  job  should  be  done  early 
enough  in  the  year  so  that  the  normal  amount  of 
traffic  over  it  before  it  freezes  down  for  the  winter 
will  have  thoroly  packed  it.  If  you  let  it  go  much 
longer  now  it  will  not  be  packed  down  that  way 
by  the  time  winter  has  come  in  earnest,  in  which 
case  it  would  have  been  better  to  let  it  go  until 
next  spring. 

A  road  grade  which  goes  into  the  winter  improp- 
erly packed  down  will  be  worse  than  no  grade  at 
all  next  spring — if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  Those 
of  us  who  have  lived  in  low,  level  and  poorly  drained 
regions  and  have  had  experience  with  such  roads 
know  full  well  what  a  horrible  mess  such  places 
can  be.  And  yet  some  road  bosses  will  persist  in 
putting  oft  this  important  work  of  building  and  re- 
pairing grades  until  after  harvest  and  fall  plowing 
has  been  done — until  that  semi-lull  has  come  just 
before  corn  picking  and  fall  freezes. 

Any  one  who  will  pile  fresh  dirt — especially  sods 
— into  the  middle  of  a  road  then,  except  in  case  of 
an  emergency,  should  be  prosecuted  for  committing 
a  public  nuisance.  He  should  be  sentenced  to  haul 
a  large  load  of  grain  or  hogs  thru  that  section  of 
road  every  day  until  his  traveling  over  it  has  com- 
pacted it  into  a  good  and  passable  stretch  of  road- 
bed. Now  is  plenty  late  enough  for  doing  this  work. 
If  it  can't  be  done  soon,  then  for  the  love  of  your 
horses  and  the  good  of  your  own  dispositions,  put 
it  off  until  early  next  summer. 

Let  Us  Go  Fishing 

THERE  are  times  when  it  is  very  good  busi- 
ness to  go  fishing,  especially  if  you  take  the 
whole  family  along  and  make  a  regular 
family  picnic  and  irresponsible  good  time  of  it. 
Take  a  Saturday  afternoon  off  from  work.  Turn 
the  horses  out  into  the  pasture  with  the  colts  and 
the  calves,  crank  up  your  buzz  wagon  after  you 
have  put  in  plenty  of  bait  and  fishing  tackle — not 


forgetting  a  good  lunch — and  hike  off  to  some  pond 
or  creek  where  there  are  good  grass  and  shade, 
whether  there  are  any  fish  or  not.  Forget  all  about 
the  corn  and  the  weeds — they  will  be  there  all  right 
when  you  get  back.  Be  a  kid  again  and  show  your 
boys  and  girls  some  of  the  fine  arts  of  being  a 
kid — good-time  stunts  you  learned  when  you  were 
their  age.  Don't  be  ashamed  of  your  actions;  it  is 
something  to  be  proud  of,  is  the  ability  to  play  suc- 
cessfully. 

Wade  out  into  the  pond  or  creek  if  the  fishing  is 
any  better  there.  The  water  will  soak  some  of  the 
knots  and  kinks  out  of  your  tired  back  and  legs 
and  maybe  take  a  corn  or  a  callous  off  your  feet — 
anyway  it  will  take  callouses  off  your  soul  and  dis- 
position. Don't  feel  discouraged  if  you  catch  no 
fish;  it  was  a  good  time  more  than  a  fish  you  went 
after  and,  anyway,  fishing  is  even  more  fun  some- 
times than  is  carrying  home  the  fish.  And  when 
the  fish  gets  away  there  is  no  chance  to  prove  you 
a  liar  when  you  tell  how  big  he  was;  and  when  you 
have  him  on  the  string  you  can't  increase  his  length 
or  weight  very  much,  you  know. 

Roll  around  on  the  grass  in  the  shade  a  while. 
Eat  your  supper  by  the  water's  edge,  even  if  you 
do  have  to  milk  the  cows  by  lantern  light  because 
of  it.  You  will  work  better  and  accomplish  mora 
the  next  week  than  if  you  had  not  gone.  The  wife 
will  have  had  a  little  rest  from  her  seven-day-a- 
week  grind.  The  boys  and  girls  will  take  more 
interest  in  the  farm  and  its  problems  for  this  little 
fun  once  in  a  while. 

We  live  this  life  only  once.  We  will  live  it  better 
and  will  actually  make  more  money  If  we  have  a 
little  fun  once  in  a  while  as  we  go  along.  Fishing 
is  not  foolishness  or  a  waste  of  time;  it  is  too  much 
of  it  that  is  these  things. 

Farm  Grafters 

TO  GRAFT  is  to  live  at  the  expense  of  some  one 
else.  If  the  one  at  whose  expense  the  graft- 
ing is  done  knows  of  it  and  consents  to  it, 
then  no  crime  has  been  done.  If  it  is  done  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  consent,  then  it  becomes  a 
crime — graft  in  the  full  sense  or  meaning  of  the 
word.  But  in  either  case  the  grafter  is  what  is 
known  by  another  name — a  parasite. 

The  parasites  found  on  farm  animals  and  plants 
are  criminal  grafters  and  should  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  When  found,  the  extreme  penalties 
of  the  laws  of  war  should  be  visited  upon  them, 
for  farming  is  a  war  as  well  as  a  business. 

If  there  is  any  time  of  the  year  when  the  chickens 
should  be  watched  carefully  for  lice  and  mites,  the 
worst  grafters  in  the  poultry  business,  it  is  right 
now.  The  warm  weather  stimulates  their  growth 
and  development.  The  chickens  are  rendered  more 
or  less  indolent  by  the  summer  heat,  so  they  do 
not  fight  these  pests  as  hard  as  on  more  comfort- 
able days,  nor  do  they  rustle  so  hard  for  food.  The 
hot  weather  is,  in  itself,  enough  for  them  to  have 
to  fight  against  without  having  to  feed  these  graft- 
ers with  their  very  life's  blood. 

Among  the  livestock,  chickens  are  more  apt  to 
suffer  from  the  ravages  of  parasites  or  grafters 
than  any  others.  And  they  should  be  watched  care- 
fully and  given  every  aid  possible;  especially  the 
young  stock,  which  is  now  building  the  foundation 
for  its  future  usefulness.  Spray  their  quarters 
thoroly  with  a  strong  insecticide.  If  you  find  them 
constantly  picking  at  themselves,  give  their  bodies 
a  thoro  treatment  with  some  good  and  patent  in- 
secticide. For  the  good  of  your  poultry  business, 
get  rid  of  the  grafters. 

One-half  the  Cure 

GOOD  nursing  is  at  least  one-half  the  cure  in 
practically  all  diseases  of  men  and  animals 
In  such  troubles  as  fever,  it  is  even  more 
than  one-half  the  cure,  and  is  practically  95%  of 
the  cure,  the  other  5%  or  more  being  in  the  diagno- 
sis and  the  prescription  made  and  given  by  the  doc- 
tor. It  matters  not  how  %ccurate  a  diagnosis  the 
doctor  may  make,  nor  how  good  and  potent  may  be 
the  medicine  or  treatment  which  the  doctor  pre- 
scribes for  the  patient,  whether  man  or  animal,  if 
the  medicine  is  not  properly  given  and  the  treat- 
ment is  not  properly  carried  out,  the  patient  will 
not  recover.^ 

It  is  up  to  the  nurse  to  see  that  the  medicine  is 
given  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  quantity, 
and  that  the  proper  care  is  given  to  the~patient-  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  sickness  and  recovery.  If  the 
nurse  fails  to  do  his  or  her  duty  in  this  connection, 
the  patient  may  die,  or  at  least  suffer  permanent 
impairment  of  health  and  strength.  If  the  docto 
and  the  nurse  both  do  their  duty  properly,  999  time 
out  of  a  thousand,  the  patient  will  recover  his  nor- 
mal health  and  strength. 

Farm  animals  are  too  valuable  to  take  any 
chances  with  when  they  become  sick  or  injured. 
When  anything  goes  wrong  with  them  get  a  good 
veterinarian  to  examine  them  and  prescribe  medi- 
cine and  the  treatment,  then  you  see  that  the  doe-J 
tor's  orders  are  carried  out  absolutely.  If  he  wad 
worth  calling  in  the  first  plade,  then  he  knows  d 
whole  lot  more  about  the  treatment  than  you  doj 
and  his  orders,  not  your  prejudices,  should  hd 
obeyed. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


SMALL  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  livestock  are 
needed  for  the  immediate  future  in  order  to 
curtail  the  downward  tendencies  of  prices  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Cattle  prices  are  widening. 
The  good  kinds  are  continuing  to  hold  up  their 
end,  but  the  poorer  grades,  the  in-between  kinds, 
are  showing  big  losses,  while  the  inferior  grades 
are  holding  up  their  values.  It  is  a  case  of  quality 
on  the  market  now.  The  boom  is  off  and  only  the 
good  stuff  is  drawing  big  money.  Hogs  are  fluctu- 
ating around  the  10-cent  mark.  Lower  one  day  and 
higher  the  next  is  about  the  best  way  to  describe 
the  workings  of  that  trade.  It  seems  to  be  the 
aim  of  the  buyers  to  put  on  a  quarter  on  light  re- 
ceipts, thereby  drawing  heavy  receipts  on  which 
they  proceed  to  chop  off  a  dime  or  15  cents  a 
hundredweight,  more  than  amply  repaying  them 
for  their  seeming  generosity. 

The  provision  market  is  doing  much  to  help  the 
hog  trade.  Pork  has  gone  above  the  $25  mark,  and 
it  shows  a  tendency  to  increase.  Meat  shipments 
are  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  this 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  good  trade.  Manipulation 
in  this  market,  it  must  be  remembered,  can  force 
the  prices  of  hogs  down.  Buying  big  supplies  of 
provisions  at  slightly  higher  prices,  and  then  un- 
loading to  depress  values,  only  in  turn  to  buy  sup- 
plies again  at  a  much  lower  price,  has  an  effect  on 
the  hog  market.  The  grain  trade  has  been  very 
strong.  July  corn  has  reached  the  75-cent  mark — 
in  fact,  it  has  been  there  for  some  time,  and  it 
seems  to  be  showing  strength.  Corn  is  backward 
in  the  country,  so  reports  have  it,  and  this  has  an 
influence  on  the  trade.  The  ideal  weather,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
deferred  deliveries.  The  country  is  selling  freely 
at  75  cents,  but  the  lack  of  supplies  has  curtailed 
business  on  the  board  of  trade,  and  incidentally 
helped  prices  a  good  deal.  Argentine  freights  have 
increased  to  90  cents  a  bushel  and  the  shipments 
for  the  week  are  less  than  one-half  of  those  of  last 
year. 

JULY  wheat  is  still  around  the  dollar  mark. 
Values  at  present  are  $1.01  and  from  the  looks 
of  things  it  will  not  go  very  much  either  way. 
The  harvest  of  wheat  is  now  on  in  full  swing  in 
the  Central  States,  and  the  continued  ideal  weather 
has  been  a  great  help  to  this  work.  Indications  are 
that  there  will  be  heavy  deliveries  on  July  wheat 
during  the  next  few  days,  since  it  has  gone 
into  the  delivery  stage.  Argentine  freights  on 
wheat  have  risen  to  almost  a  dollar  a  bushel  and 
the  shipments  of  this  and  other  countries  have 
shown  a  big  decrease  from  the  business  of  last 
year. 

TOP  price  during  the  week  for  cattle  was 
$11.35,  against  $11.50  a  week  ago.  It  has 
been  a  mean  trade  all  week,  and  the  irregu- 
larities which  have  featured  the  trade  can  be  ex- 
pected for  some  time  to  come,  according  to  many 
traders.  When  one  thinks  of  the  way  the  market 
for  good  cattle,  and,  in  fact,  all  grades  of  cattle, 
has  been  going  for  the  past  few  months,  the  de- 
cline is  logical.  This  is  a  period  of  price  readjust- 
ment that  has  been  expected  for  some  time,  but 
which  has  failed  to  materialize  thru  the  lack  of 
good  steers.  This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  readjustment  takes  place.  Beef  on  the  hooks 
has  been  costing  rather  high.  Then,  too,  the  East- 
ern demand  has  dropped  off  somewhat,  due  to  the 
movement  of  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  stock  to 
the  Eastern  trading  points.  The  Virginia  stock  is 
also  helping  to  curtail  the  activity  of  the  order 
buyers  in  the  Western  markets. 

Lack  of  shipping  competition  leaves  trading  to 
the  local  slaughterers,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  re- 
action was  all  that  could  be  expected.  The  trade 
is  not  complaining,  however,  for  the  dealing  in  the 
past  has  been  more  than  expected,  especially  on 
the  lower  grades  of  steers  and  butcher  stock. 
Cattle  selling  for  $9.50  were  accorded  a  better 
trade  than  a  week  ago,  while  prices  from  that  up 
to  $10  were  up  to  75  cents  lower.  The  stuff  that 
was  selling  around  $11.25  during  the  past  week 
could  be  bought  from  $10.50  to  $11,  showing  a 
goodly  decline.  The  least  price  depreciation  was 
evidence  in  the  sales  of  steers  of  the  top-notch 
class.  Here  values  were  but  15  to  25  cents  lower 
than  a  week  ago.  Trading  was  poor  after  the  open- 
ing day,  when  the  top  went  to  $11.35.  Yearlings 
that  were  fat  to  choice  fared  well  despite  the  de- 
clining trade,  but  the  immature  stuff  that  has  been 
attracted  to  market  because  of  the  abnormally  high 
prices  received  a  poor  deal.  This  class  came  in 
competition  with  the  grasserg  from  the  Southwest, 
and  the  going  was  tough. 

While  the  outlet  for  veal  Is  of  generous  propor- 
tion, prices  closed  generally  25  cents  lower  than  a 
week  ago.  However,  the  continued  good  demand 
from  the  consumers  will  hardly  permit  present 
values  to  be  disturbed  any  way  but  upward.  Some 
real  choice  kinds  went  to  $12  during  the  week,  but 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freigrht 
rates  for  shipping',  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 


Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2         .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4         .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux   City...     .24  1-2         .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10        .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5         .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10        .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..     .18  9-10        .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  *  .09  .08 

Peoria,   111  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg  22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


the  sales  at  this  notch  were  few.  From  $11  to 
$11.75  went  most  of  the  offerings;  in  fact,  about 
half  of  the  calves  landed  at  these  rates,  indicating 
a  healthy  trade.  Rough  and  plain  stuff  went  down 
to  5  cents,  while  the  big  calves  landed  around  the 
8-cent  level. 

Despite  the  downward  tendency  of  the  fat  cattle 
market,  prices  for  stockers  and  feeders  held  up 
well,  and  closing  trades  were  at  rates  that  were 
10  to  15  cents  higher  than  last  week.  The  decline 
in  the  rates  for  this  stuff  that  has  occurred  during 
the  past  few  weeks  has  put  stuff  to  return  to  the 
feed  lot  within  reaching  distance  of  the  feeder. 
During  the  high  markets  of  the  previous  week  the 
packers  were  in  the  trade  for  thin  stuff  and  com- 
pelled the  feeder  dealers  to  bid  up  prices,  and  con- 
sequently the  man  in  the  country  had  to  foot  the 
bills.  There  has  been  complaint  of  a  scarcity  of 
stuff  weighing  from  750  to  800  pounds  and  heavier. 
In  contrast  with  the  appreciation  in  prices  for  the 
good  to  choice  kinds  of  feeders,  the  common  kinds 
were  down  a  quarter,  and  the  medium  classes  off 
10  to  15  cents.  June  activities  in  the  feeder  market 
have  been  smaller  than  usual.  The  grass  crop  is 
extraordinarily  good  and  feeders  who  had  intended 
to  market  their  stuff  off  grass,  because  of  the  high 
prices  for  grassers,  decided  to  hold  them  at  the 
last  moment  because  of  the  decline  in  prices.  The 
feeling  in  the  country  that  the  record  levels  for 
finished  beeves  will  decline,  and  that  prices  of 
feeder  stuff  will  go  lower,  has  also  stunted  demand. 
Price  of  stuff  has  also  been  on  record  levels,  but 
this  fact  has  failed  to  induce  any  free  buying  on 
the  part  of  the  feeders.  A  range  of  $7.35  to  $8 
took  the  bulk  of  the  feeders  that  were  sold  to  the 
country.  Real  choice  kinds  went  at  $8.25  to  $8.40, 
and  some  higher  still. 

DESPITE  the  advance  in  the  price  of  spring 
lambs  at  the  close  of  the  trading  for  the  week, 
prices  were  still  60  to  75  cents  lower  than 
last  week.  Most  of  the  choice  lots  of  springers 
during  the  week  went  over  the  $11  mark  slightly, 
but  a  week  ago  prices  were  almost  at  the 
12-cent  line.  Quality  of  stuff  in  the  lamb  market 
has  not  shown  any  change  of  late  and  the  buyers 
are  taking  many  consignments  without  any  sort. 
The  discrimination  against  the  heavy  shorn  stock 
has  been  lacking  all  week,  especially  if  the  'tuff 
showed  any  finish  at  all.  Receipts  for  *'.c  week 
were  rather  light  when  the  direct  stuff  from  other 
markets  had  been  deducted.  The  movement  from 
the  Southern  feed  lots  is  still  in  progress,  and  this 
has  done  much  to  curtail  values  on  the  Chicago 
market.  Compared  with  a  week  ago,  the  short  lots 
were  generally  unchanged,  but  accurate  compari- 
sons were  hard  to  make  on  these  lots  because  of 
the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  receipts  from 
day  to  day.  The  proportion  of  clippers  was  much 
lighter  than  usual  and  some  were  only  suitable  for 
feeding  purposes,  but  they  sold  readily  to  country 
buyers  at  strong  prices.  The  market  for  sheep 
shows  little  change  from  a  week  ago,  altho  a  few 
of  the  common  heavy  ewes  and  bucks  looked  weak. 
Breeding  ewes  have  ruled  strong  from  start  to 


finish,  with  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
Ewes  have  been  quite  numerous  in  the  trade  during 
the  last  few  weeks. 

THE  hog  market  reached  the  $10  mark  on 
three  occasions  during  the  week.  Start- 
ing weak,  prices  went  to  $10.05  and  remained 
there  for  two  days,  only  to  flop  off  15  cents  for  two 
more  sessions  and  finally  rest  at  the  top  level. 
Shippers  have  been  fairly  good  buyers,  and  outside 
orders  during  the  past  few  days  have  shown  a 
goodly  increase,  and  in  a  large  measure  have  been 
responsible  for  the  strength  that  the  hog  market 
has  shown.  Many  batches  of  hogs  that  were  held 
over  several  days  because  of  the  poor  market  were 
cleared  out  on  the  good  close.  The  strength  in  the 
provision  market  has  also  helped  the  hog  market. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Kansas  City  had  sample  of  new  wheat  from  Okla- 
homa, hard  variety,  dark  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Grain  was  uniform  and  tested  61  pounds  per  bushel. 

*  *  * 

It  was  said  that  the  Argentine  corn  headed  for 
New  York  is  for  transshipment  to  Europe.  Freight 
rates  from  Argentina  to  New  York  and  thence  to 
Europe  are  low,  while  direct  rates  are  high. 

*  *  * 

LeCount  wires  from  Redfield,  S.  D.:  "Wheat  and 
oats  thru  this  territory  in  splendid  condition,  tho 
two  to  three  weeks  late.  Weather  clear  and  favor- 
able; just  what  we  need  to  give  plant  color  and 
strength.  Corn  so  late  that  it  has  small  chance  to 
mature." 

*  *  * 

The  wool  car  conducted  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  toured  range  states  de- 
monstrating to  wool  growers  the  best  methods  of 
handling  their  fleece  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  for 
their  product. 

*  *  * 

It  is  officially  announced  that  Australia  has  pur- 
chased fifteen  steamers  to  be  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, relieving  pressure  of  accumulation  of 
wheat,  and  it  is  expected  that  clearances  will  shortly 
become  larger.  Argentine  ocean  freights  are  again 
lower,  official  figures  being  equal  to  about  90% 
cents  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  84  cents  for  corn, 
but  Broomhall  says  that  British  merchants  are 
quoting  about  75  cents  for  wheat  and  69  cents  for 
corn. 

*  *  * 

Concordia,  Kan.,  wired:  "Farmers  are  getting 
afraid  of  a  wet  harvest  like  last  year  and  have  com- 
menced cutting  wheat.  It  is  too  green  and  unless 
future  weather  happens  to  favor  this  early  cutting  a 
good  deal  of  poor  quality  wheat  will  result." 

Winnipeg  says:  "Crop  conditions  are  excellent 
and  hot  weather  in  July  seems  to  be  the  only  thing 
needful  for  a  good  wheat  yield.  Many  points  report 
substantial  increase  in  oats  acreage.  Crops  have 
made  up  one  week  of  lost  time  since  last  reports." 

*  *  * 

Snow  says:  "Weather  conditions  in  the. territory 
where  wheat  is  ready  to  cut  continue  highly  favor- 
able and  harvest  is  in  full  swing  as  far  north  as 
south  central  Indiana.  My  advices  show  yields  fully 
equal  to  expectation,  with  a  good  sample  of  heavy 
grain,  cool,  wet  weather  having  furnished  ideal  con- 
ditions for  final  filling.  Outside  of  a  limited  area  in 
the  Red  River  Valley,  where  there  has  been  rather 
more  rain  than  needed  for  flat,  heavy  land,  spring 
wheat  territory  has  experienced  the  best  possible 
weather  conditions  during  June,  with  ample  moisture 
and  moderate  temperature,  furnishing  the  conditions 
needed  for  good  rooting  and  stooling,  and  my  ad- 
vices show  an  increase  in  crop  expectation  during 
June  fully  equal  to  the  marked  increase  shown  by 
the  official  report  last  year  for  the  same  month." 

*  *  * 

Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  crop  report:  Winter  wheat 
condition,  73.7  vs.  Government  73.2  last  month;  indi- 
cated crop  of  484,000,000  bushels  last  month  and 
665,000,000  bushels  final  last  year.  Condition  reports 
on  Government  method  showing  higher  yields  in 
Southwest  than  thrashing  returns.  Spring  wheat, 
88.6  vs.  88.2  last  month,  indicating  266,000,000  bush- 
els vs.  246,000,000  bushels  last  month  and  357,000,000 
final  last  year.  All  wheat  750,000,000  bushels  vs. 
1,010,000,000  bushels  final  last  year.  Farm  reserves, 
78,000,000  bushels  vs.  26,000,000  bushels  last  year. 
Oats  condition,  86.2  vs.  86.9  last  month.  Crop  indi- 
cation, 1,315,000,000  bushels  vs.  1,255,000,000  bushels 
month  ago.  Corn  area  increased  %  of  1  per  cent,  or 
598,000  acres.  Decreased  in  cotton  States  and  ex- 
treme north,  increased  in  surplus  States.  Condition, 
81.3  vs.  81.2  last  July.  Little  better  in  surplus  States 
than  last  year.  About  the  same  extreme  North,  less 
in  South  and  Southwest.  Crop  indicates  2,861,000,- 
000  bushels  vs.  2,841,000,000  bushels  last  year.  Par 
value  being  higher. 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


Cheap  Farm  Toilet 

INSANITARY  conditions  on  the  farm  are  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  in  many  farm  communities 
the  death  rate  is  higher  than  in  the  large  cities. 
Not  all  the  farm  deaths  are  caused  by  the  hired  girl 
pouring  kerosene  on  the  fire;  germs  reap  the  heav- 


Sewing  Machine  Needle  Threader         Saves  Gasoline  on  Autos 


can  thread  the  needle 


iest  toll  by  far,  and  the  toilet  facilities  are  usually 
the  most  prolific  source.  The  heavy  cost  of  plumb- 
ing in  order  to  have  the  sanitary  water  toilets  in- 
doors that  are  found  in  the  city  makes  them  almost 
prohibitive  for  most  farm  homes.  Here  is  a  sani- 
tary toilet  that  may  be  put  in  any  house  with  little 
expense  and  work.  The  fluid  mixture  that  is  put 
in  the  pit  when  the  toilet  is  installed  decomposes 
the  material  and  leaves  it  harmless.  The  pipe  that 
leads  upward  carries  off  odors  to  the  chimney.  The 
button  on  the  floor  is  stepped  on  and  the  bowl 
flushed,  which  starts  the  agitator  below.  This  mixes 
up  the  material  and  causes  it  to  disintegrate,  so 
that  the  acid  mixture  works  more  quickly. 

New  Milking  Machine  Teat  Cup 

RECENTLY,  on  this  page,  we  showed  a  new  teat 
action  for  milking  machines,  and  did  the  man- 
ufacturers an  injustice  by  saying  that  the  ac- 
tion was  from  top  to  bottom,  when  the  facts  of  the 
matter  are  that  it  is  from  bottom  to  top,  or  in  the 
opposite   direction  from   the  old  sys- 
tem, followed  by  most  of  the  makers 
of  milking  machines.     Now  that  we 
have  the  Patent  Office  Record  for  ref- 
erence, we  are  only  too  glad  to  correct 
this  error  and  give  David  Townsend 
Sharpies,  the   inventor,   credit  where 
credit  is  due.    Five  claims  are  covered 
by  the  latest  patent  to  this  inventor. 
Co-acting    bearings    extend  longitudi- 
nally from  the  bottom  of  the  teat  cup, 
which  contains  a  split  shell,  compris- 
ing sections  having  the  said  bearings. 
In  combination  with  these  bearings  is 
a  flexible  diaphragm  clamped  between 
said  bearings,  one  of  the  sections  hav- 
ing an  opening  in  the  top.    The  manu- 
facturers claim  that  this  new  method  of 
squeezing  the  teat  gets  away  from  the 
movement  that  has  heretofore  caused 
soreness  of  teats,  and  has  made  the 
milking  machine  of  the  past  a  device  that  was  re- 
ceived witli  mixed  results  by  practical  dairymen. 
Improvements  have  done  much  to  lift  the  teat  trou- 
bles until  there  are  now  several  machines  on  the 
market  that  are  so  practical  that  they  are  now  a 
necessity  on  the  average  farms  where  they  have 
been  tried  out. 


THREADING  the  sewing  machine  needle  is 
not  always  an  easy  task  for  the  woman  with 
poor  eyes  or  nervous  disposition,  tho  most 
modern  sewing  machines  are  much  better  equipped 
than  formerly  in  the  matter  of  devices  and  im- 
provements that  make 
threading  the  needle  a 
fairly  easy  matter.  Two 
Maine  people,  Mary  Oc- 
tavia  Smith  and  Walter 
Edwin  Frost,  have  re- 
cently patented  the  device 
shown  here  whereby  the 
sewing  machine  needle 
may  be  threaded  in  an  in- 
stant. L-shaped  sections 
make  up  a  U-shaped 
bracket,  longitudinally  ad- 
justable overlapping  ends 
forming  the  crossbar  of 
the  bracket.  A  member 
adjustably  mounted  on  the 
rotatably  mounted  shaft 
on  one  of  these  sections  is 
fixed  to  rotate,  this  mem- 
ber carrying  a  threading 
hook.  Thus  a  blind  man 
with  a  twist  of  the  wrist. 

New  Tuberculin  Test  Simple 

DR.  CHARLES  F.  DAWSON,  veterinarian  to 
the  Florida  State  Board  of  Health,  recently 
described  in  a  lecture  to  the  Florida  Agri- 
cultural College  students  the  new  intradermal 
method  of  testing  cattle  for  tuberculosis. 

The  new  method  is  to  inject,  with  a  short  needle, 
from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of 
the  tuberculin  between  the  epidermis,  or  outer  skin, 
and  the  dermis,  or  inner  skin.  The  loose  skin  of 
the  lower  eye  lid  is  probably  the  best  place  for  in- 
jection, as  it  is  clean  and  «asy  to  reach. 

After  the  tuberculin  has  been  injected  the  ani- 
mal can  be  turned  out.  If  the  animal  has  the  dis- 
ease, a  swelling  will  occur  within  12  or  18  hours 
at  the  point  of  injection  and  will  last  72  hours  or 
more.  A  small  swelling  will  occur  a  few  minutes 
after  the  injection  is  made,  but  will  soon  pass 
away,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  one 
that  will  take  place  if  the  animal  has  tuberculosis. 

This  new  method  is  very  simple  and  can  be  used 
by  any  one  who  can  measure  out  the  dose  and  who 
has  seen  a  few  animals  that  have  reacted  to  the 
test.  Dr.  Dawson  says  that  the  swelling  cannot 
be  mistaken  by  any  one  who  has  seen  it. 

The  old  method  requires  at  least  two  days  and 
a  night  to  complete  the  test,  and  opportunities 
for  errors  are  numerous.  The  temperature  of  the 
animal  must  be  taken  every  two  hours  for  ten 
hours  before  the  tuberculin  is  given.  Then  after 
ten  hours  the  temperature  is  taken  every  two 
hours  for  ten  additional  hours.  A  rise  of  three  or 
more  degrees  in  temperature  indicates  the  pres- 
ence of  disease.  The  test  is  not  only  long  and 
tedious,  but  conditions  must  be  kept  the  same  thru- 
out  the  test.  This  interferes  with  the  animals  and 
is  troublesome  to  the  owners. 

Auto  Suspension  Springs 

HOWARD  C.  MARMON  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  recently  patented  the  vehicle  spring  sus- 
pension shown  here,  and  visitors  at  the  next 
auto  shows  will  no  doubt  see  at  least  one  make  of 
cars  so  equipped.    The  block  between  the  springs 
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The  floss  of  a  rubber  vine  growing  in  the  Baha- 
mas lias  been  woven  in  Germany  into  the  lightest 
textile  yet  known  that  is  suitable  for  life  preservers. 


If  milk  be  used  for  washing  tinware  instead  of 
soap  it  will  dissolve  grease  more  readily  and  not 
wear  off  the  coating  of  tin  so  soon. 
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is  to  stiffen  them  upon  severe  deflections,  so  that 
rough  roads  will  not  break  the  springs,  while  at 
the  aame  time  taking  most  of  the  Jolts  out  of  the 
ride  for  those  in  the  rear  seat  of  the  car. 


SINCE  the  war  has  been  boosting  the  price  of 
gasoline,  the  price  of  this  farming  business 
necessity  has  been  going  up,  up  and  up,  while 
the  quality  has  been  going  down  until  this  neces- 
sity has  become  a  matter  of  intense  study  and  argu- 
ment. Here  is  shown  a  new  invention  that  fits  any 
car  from  the  lowliest'  "flivver"  of  antique  vintage 
to  the  finest  limousine  of  1917  model,  and  it  is 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  to  reduce  gaso- 
line consumption  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  with  30  to 
40  per  cent  more  speed  and  as  much  more  power, 
besides  50  per  cent  less  carbon.  It  will  prevent 
any  motor  from  overheating  and  will  make  it  run 
more  quietly  and  give  greater  flexibility  and  larger 
efficiency. 

By  simply  disconnecting  the  carburetor  and  in- 
serting the  hollow  gasket  this  motor  speeder  is 
attached  to  the  engine  of  the  automobile;  the  cop- 
per wire  is  coiled  around  the  exhaust  manifold  and 
connected  with  the  gasket  and  auxiliary  valve,  the 
valve  being  held  on  steel  bracket  that  is  held  under 
any  convenient  bolt  on  motor  or  frame.  Complete 
vaporization  of  the  gasoline  is  the  scientific  prin- 
ciple underlying  this  invention,  a  perfect  mixture 
being  obtained  by  heating  the  air  as  it  passed 
around  the  exhaust  and  comes  thru  the  hollow 
gasket  in  a  swirling  movement.    The  makers  are 
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Gasoline  Consumption  Is  Reduced  30  Per  Cent  to  CO  Per  Cnl 
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so  strong  in  their  belief  in  this  invention  that  any 
owner  is  given  thirty  days  to  try  it  out  and  his 
money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

Fish  Refrigeration  Process 

ANEW  method  of  fish  refrigeration  has  been  in- 
vented and  patented  in  Denmark.  The  im- 
portant invention  was  made  by  freezing  the 
fish  by  direct  submersion  in  a  fluid  cooled  to  15°  be- 
low zero  centigrade.  The  fish  are  frozen  in  two  to 
four  hours,  smaller  fish  being  frozen  in  less  time. 
The  inventor  claims  that  by  this  quick  method  of 
freezing  the  fish  tissues  are  not  broken,  the  fish 
keep  their  fresh  and  natural  appearance  on  being 
thawed,  and  the  slime  is  not  dried  up  as  when  the 
freezing  is  done  in  air,  but  forms  a  protective  layer 
around  the  outside  of  the  fish,  which  prevents  any 
adverse  atmospheric  attacks.  No  special  freezing 
room  is  required  for  treating  the  fish  by  this  proc- 
ess. The  container  holding  the  fluid,  in  which  the 
fish  are  directly  submerged,  may,  together  with  the 
freezing  machine,  be  mounted  in  any  room,  and  even 
in  the  open  air  if  necessary.  The  freezing  plant 
may  also  be  used  in  fishing  boats.  The  fluid  is 
cooled  by  a  specially  constructed  freezing  machine. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Relative  Value  of  Potash 

IN  NORTHERN*  Bohemia  during  the  past  six 
years  thirty-four  complete  experiments  were 
made  with  various  fertilizers  in  growing  winter 
wheat.  These  showed  that  with  the  proper  use  of 
potash  alone  the  increased  yield  was  nearly  the 
same  as  when  either  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen 
was  employed.  Where  one  hectare  (2.47  acres)  of 
ground  was  planted,  the  entire  lack  of  potash 
caused  an  average  decrease  of  450  kilos  (992 
pounds)  of  grain  and  630  kilos  (1,388  pounds)  of 
straw.  The  lack  of  nitrogen  caused  an  average 
decrease  of  580  kilos  (1,278  pounds)  of  grain  and 
890  kilos  (1,962  pounds)  of  straw;  the  lack  of 
phosphoric  acid  caused  an  average  decrease  of  440 
kilos  (970  pounds)  of  grain  and  «680  kilos  (1,500 
pounds)  of  straw. 

It  is  believed  that  in  many  fields  formerly  ferti- 
lized with  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  both  of 
which  are  now  hard  to  obtain,  and  in  which  little 
or  no  potash  was  used,  an  increase  in  the  yield  of 
grain  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  potash  salts. 
Favorable  results  can  be  secured  by  applying 
potash  fertilizer  to  fields  «f  winter  cereals  in  the 
proportions  of  150  to  200  kilos  (330  to  440  pounds) 
per  hectare  (2.47  acres).  A  fertilizer  containing  40 
per  cent  of  potassium  (K)  is  employed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  harrow  in  the  fertilizer.    Rain  and 
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the  moisture  in  the  soil  cause  it  to  seep  easily  to 
the  desired  depth. 

The  application  should  be  made  in  dry  weather, 
when  there  is  no  frost,  and  when  the  coating  of 
enow  is  less  than  one  inch — Vice  Consul  Robert  S. 
Townsend,  Carlsbad,  Austria. 

Invents  Flax  Cultivator 

BECAUSE  a  North  Dakota  farmer  once  lost  his 
savings,  $3,000,  on  a  flax  crop  has  resulted  in 
his  inventing  a  flax  cultivator  known  as  the 
"twin  screw  mulcher,"  now  being  manufactured  in 
Kewanee,  111.  It  is  said  to  be  particularly  valuable 
where  dry  farming  is  practiced.  It  is  expected  that 
this  machine  will  be  on  the  market  in  a  few  months, 
tho  not  yet  ready.  The  idea  of  the  machine  is  to 
secure  as  soon  after  plowing  as  possible  a  mulch  on 
the  soil  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  moisture. 


Water  and  fireproof  barrels  will  be  made  in  Ha- 
waii from  bagasse,  a  sugar  mill  by-product,  for  ex- 
porting sugan  and  importing  potash. 


A  Dutch  society  for  bulb  culture  has  offered  a 
substantial  prize  for  the  best  bulb  digging  machine. 
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Sanitary  Chicken  House 

NIELS  ANDERSON  of  Minnesota  has  only  re- 
cently patented  a  sanitary  chicken  house, 
the  nest  box  being  arranged  so  that  all  of 
the  nest  except  the  bottom  board  may  be  lifted  off 
to  permit  of  cleaning.  The  roost  is  arranged  over 
a  dropping  board  over 
which  an  endless  apron  is 
mounted.  To  one  of  the 
drums  is  affixed  a  hand 
crank  so  that  the  apron 
may  be  quickly  cleaned  by 
turning  it  past  an  inclined 
scraper  at  one  end  of  the 
apron.  Sand  or  saw  dust 
is  placed  on  the  upper  run 
of  the  board  when  it  is  in  actual  use.  The  arrange- 
ment of  nest  box  is  shown  here. 

Iowa  Man  Invents  Tractor 

A COMBINED  tractor  and^ang  plow  has  been 
recently  patented  by  a  Shellsburg  (Iowa) 
man,  who  has  already  been  offered  $20,000 
for  his  patent  rights.  He  claims  his  machine  will 
not  pack  the  soil,  and  will  work  in  all  soils  satis- 
factorily. It  can  also  turn  corners  where  horses 
cannot  negotiate  a  successful  turn. 

Collapsible  Concrete  Form 

SO  MANY  uses  for  concrete  on  the  farm  are 
being  found  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
it  often  in  places  where  circular  forms  were 
needed,  especially  for  silos,  tanks  and  cisterns. 
Here  is  a  collapsible  form  for  such  circular  con- 
crete work,  a  recent 
patent  of  Patrick  Mc- 
Guire  of  Minnesota. 
Metal  caps  are  fixed  on 
the  ends  of  the  staves, 
which  are  assembled  in 
alignment  by  the  cooper- 
ating projections  and  grooves  of  the  individual 
staves.  Upon  the  cap  on  one  end  of  each  stave  is 
a  longitudinal  projection,  and  there  is  a  groove  in 
the  cap  upon  the  opposite  end. 

F'an  for  Thrasher  Fires 

AMONG  the  most  important  devices  thus  far  in- 
vented for  meeting  the  fire  problem  of  thrash- 
ing machines  is  a  fan  invented  by  J.  O.  Scone 
of  Fairfield,  Wash.  This  fan  is  attached  to  the  sep- 
arator, with  its  intake  just  above  the  cylinder,  and 
is  operated  by  a  pulley  and  belt  from  the  cylinder 
pulley.  Its  operation  requires  about  one-half  horse 
power  and  very  effectively  removes  the  larger  por- 
tion of  smut  and  dust  from  the  grain,  carrying  it 
thru  a  pipe  to  one  side  of  the  separator,  thus  not 
only  greatly  diminishing  the  danger  of  fire  from 
the  presence  of  this  material,  but  producing  much 
cleaner  thrashed  grain,  which  will  grade  better  and 
sell  at  a  higher  price  than  ordinary  grain. 

This  device  also  has  the  further  advantage  of  col- 
lecting the  smut,  which  may  be  run  into  large  bags 
of  burlap  and  destroyed,  thus  reducing  greatly  the 
contamination  of  the  fields  by  the  blowing  about  of 
smut  spores. 


Folding  Stove 


HEAT  for  cooking  when  camping  is  often  a 
problem  if  there  is  no  one  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  at  the  work.  A  Colorado 
man  has  recently  patented  a  folding  stove  that  will 
help  solve  some  of  the  problems.    The  base  is 


divided  into  two  compartments,  and  above  one  of 
these  is  an  oven  that  is  collapsible. 


Concrete  Silo  Roof  Edge 

BUILDING  a  concrete  silo  that  is  perfect  is  a 
job  for  experts,  or  at  least  for  those  who  have 
had  experience  with  experts.    If  gravel,  ce- 
ment, sand  and  steel  reinforcing  materials  are  of 
the  right  quality,  and  are  put  together  properly, 


there  are  stall  problems  of  construction  that  the 
novice  cannot  solve.  Here  is  shown  the  proper 
way  to  join  the  roof  onto  the  top  of  the  concrete 
silo  where  a  concrete  roof  is  to  be  made.  Note  the 
rough  edge  of  the  silo  wall  onto  which  the  roof  is 
to  be  joined  with  wet  concrete. 

Oregon  Hog  Breeding  Crate 

EFFECTIVE  mating  of  swine,  especially  where 
young  sows  are  mated  with  old  and  heavy 
boars,  is  a  point  too  often  overlooked  in  hog 
raising.   The  Oregon  breeding  crate  shown  here  can 
be  made  with  little  cost  by  any  one  handy  with 
hammer  and  saw.    The  crate  should  be  well  made 


of  strong  material,  however,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
restrain  the  sow,  hold  her  in  an  accessible  position, 
and  take  away  all  danger  of  injury  to  the  boar  thru 
slipping. 

Machine  to  Plant  Trees 

A MACHINE  which  plants  from  10,000  to  15,000 
forest  tree  seedlings  a  day  is  now  being  used 
at  the  Letchwork  Park  Forest  and  Arbore- 
tum, in  Wyoming  County,  New  York,  according  to 
officials  of  the  Forest  Service  who  are  acting  as 
advisers  in  the  work.  Previously  the  planting  has 
been  done  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  1,200  to  1,500 
trees  each  day  per  man. 

The  machine  was  designed  to  set  out  cabbage  and 
tomato  plants,  but  works  equally  well  with  trees. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  mowing  machine 
and  is  openated  by  three  men  and  two  horses.  One 
man  drives  the  team  while  the  other  two  handle 
the  seedlings.  The  machine  makes  a  furrow  in 
which  the  trees  are  set  at  any  desired  distance, 
and  an  automatic  device  indicates  where  they 
should  be  dropped.  Two  metal-tired  wheels  push 
and  roll  the  dirt  firmly  down  around  the  roots. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  feature,  it  is  said,  because 
the  trees  are  apt  to  die  if  this  is  not  well  done. 
Two  attachments  make  it  possible  to  place  water 
and  fertilizer  at  the  roots  of  each  seedling.  An- 
other attachment  marks  the  line  on  which  the  next 
row  of  trees  is  to  be  planted.  No  cost  figures  are 
available  yet,  but  officials  say  that  the  cost  will  be 
much  less  than  when  the  planting'  is  done  by  hand. 
It  is  stated  that  the  machine  can  be  used  on  any 
land  which  has  been  cleared  and  is  not  too  rough 
to  plow  and  harrow. 


A  telescope  with  two  parallel  barrels,  to  permit 
two  persons  to  see  the  same  object  at  the  same  time 
has  been  invented  by  a  Swiss  optician. 


An  observatory  at  Berlin  holds  the  world's  most 
accurate  clock,  which  is  kept  in  an  airtight  glass 
cylinder  In  th»  basement  of  the  building. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

AN  ARROW-SHOT  east  of  the  court- 
house, with  its  tiny  jail  at  the 
rear,  stood  the  Redbird  schoolhouse. 
Its  door-jamb  was  whittled,  its  pump 
stood  in  the  pine-shaded  yard  and  its 
many  windows  lent  a  staring  effect. 
Within,  were  two  dozen  double  seats,  a 
huge  box  stove,  a  wheezy  chapel  or- 
gan and  the  elevated  desk  where  Lute 
presided.'  At  the  moment  Dan's  trial 
opened  she  was  surrounded  by  the 
scatter-brained  primer  class. 

"I  see  a  cat;  I  see  a  dog;  I  see  a 
cow,"  chanted  a  small  boy,  whose 
bright  eyes  were  following  the  prog- 
ress of  a  spider  on  the  ceiling. 

"You  don't  see  them  up  there," 
chided  Lute. 

"Our  old  cat  finded  five  kittens," 
proclaimed  a  fairy  midget. 

"  'Nen,  gimme  one,"  begged  a  tiny 
tot. 

"Hush!"  warned  Lute,  but  her  own 
mind  wandered.  She  was  thinking  of 
Dan's  trial.  Over  there  in  the  court- 
house her  name  would  be  trailed  in 
the  mire.  She,  the  Redbird  teacher, 
was  the  thing  over  which  two  men 
had  fought.  Disgraceful!  Her  cheeks 
flamed,  then  cooled  to  marble.  Fierce 
hatred  for  Dan  filled  her  heavy  heart. 
He  had  officiously  meddled.  And  be- 
cause of  it  she  would  that  night  be 
the  town  jest.    It  was  unbearable. 

While  she  was  thus  engrossed, 
Vivian  Gleeson  openly  passed  a  note 
to  Len  Stokee;  and  pale,  blonde 
Claire  Walsh,  her  seatmate,  flirted 
with  Roy  Wallgren.  A  spelling  book 
was  adroitly  snatched  from  beneath 
the  studious  eyes  of  Adam  Block.  His 
appealing  hand  was  struck  down,  and 
smothered  laughter  warned  Lute  of 
the  insurrection.  Without  turning 
she  knew  that  Vivian,  the  ringleader, 
was  instigating  a  mutiny.  Each  teacher 
at  Redbird  had  been  the  butt  of  her 
coarse  jokes,  but  jealousy  of  Lute  now 
lent  poison  to  the  barbs.  Vain,  evilly 
bright,  she  desired  the  devotion  of 
Matthew  Doud  and  was  denied.  So 
she  took  this  method  of  revenge  on  her 
successful  rival.  The  infant  class 
passed  out,  the  junior  spelling  class 
recited,  and  the  seniors  replaced 
them.  Vivian,  at  the  head,  missed  a 
word  which  Adam  Block  spelled  cor- 
rectly; but  when  he  stepped  above 
Vivian  she  objected. 

"That's  not  fair,"  she  contended.  "I 
had  but  one  trial." 

With  a  shrug  Adam  resumed  sec- 
ond place,  and  his  eyes  telegraphed 
Lute  to  overlook  the  incident.  Later 
Vivian  again  missed  and  this  time  re- 
signed her  place.  A  few  minutes  af- 
terward Lute  stood  alone  in  the  de- 
serted building  with  her  troubled 
thoughts.  By  this  time  every  one 
would  know  why  Dan  had  punished 
the  boat  agent.  When  she  passed  out 
into  the  village  people  would  stare. 
It  was  Dan's  fault.  Well,  she'd  show 
him  his  place!  She'd  show  him  no 
man  was  her  keeper.  At  this  point  in 
her  bitter  reverie  a  step  sounded  in 
the  entry,  was  at  the  door. 

"Dolph!"  she  exclaimed,  and  gazed 
at  her  brother  in  wordless  reproach. 

"The  trial's  over,"  he  told  her.  "Dan 
swore  he  beat  up  Doud  because  he 
called  him  a  mossback." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  about  it!" 
flared  his  sister. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do!"  said  Dolph. 
"You're  aching  to  know  that  your 
name  was  never  mentioned.  You  may 
thank  Dan  for  that." 

"And  thank  him  (hat  there  was  any 
fight  at  all,  and  thank  him  for  med- 
dling, and  thank  him  for  acting  like 
a  bad-tempered  fool!"  cried  Lute. 

"He  was  your  friend,  the  only  one 
able  to  look  after  you,"  said  her 
brother. 


"Because  of  your  bartending," 
scoffed  Lute. 

"We  won't  discuss  that,"  said  Dolph. 
"I'm  here  to  warn  you  against  Doud. 
He's  no  good.  Because  of  my  saloon 
job  I'm  on  the  inside,  and  I  know. 
Doud's  poison  for  you,  Sis.  He's  that 
mean  artichokes  couldn't  grow  on  his 
grave.    Cut  him  out." 

"You  and  Dan  mind  your  own  af- 
fairs!" flashed  his  angry  sister. 
"That'll  keep  you  busy.  I'll  attend  to 
mine." 

"If  you  go  with  Doud,"  warned  her 
brother,  "you'll  be  classed  with  Sal 
Russel." 

"When  you  quit  the  bar,"  gave  back 
Lute,  "I'll  listen.  Until  then  I'm  deaf. 
Good-by." 

She  passed  out,  snatched  her  gray 
felt  with  its  red  quill,  thrust  two 
energetic  arms  into  her  coat,  and 
started  for  her  boarding-place  in  the 
pine  grove.  Softly  falling  snow 
settled  over  her  like  white  confetti, 
and    distant    sounds    were  muffled. 


Presently  she  neared  Redbird's  board- 
ing-house and  entered  the  big  sitting- 
room  where  a  woman  of  immense  pro- 
portions overflowed  her  sewing  chair 
and  turned  toward  the  teacher  a  jolly, 
moonlike  face. 

"See  my  new  dress,"  she  greeted, 
and  with  fat  arms  extended  its  volu- 
minous folds.  "Isn't  that  a  tent?" 
cried  she.  "When  I'm  done  with  it 
you  may  have  the  rags  for  sails."  At 
this  she  laughed  and  shook  like  in- 
cased jelly. 

"I've  been  hearing  about  the  trial," 
she  continued,  with  a  relish  for  local 
happenings.  "They  tell  me  Dan 
thrashed  Doud  for  calling  him  a  moss- 
back.  Nice  story  that!"  said  she,  and 
sniffed  her  unbelief. 

Lute  was  relieved  when  at  this 
juncture  a  yellow  head  protruded 
from  the  kitchen  and  queried: 

"Be  you  goiUB  to  boil  potatoes.  Mis' 
Crumb,  or  have  them  cold  ones  fried?" 

"I'll  look,"  proffered  the  landlady. 


and  painfully  rose  to  inspect  her  lar- 
der. As  she  closed  one  door  at  her 
broad  back,  the  other  opened  to  admit 
a  pike-pole  of  a  man  who  unwound  a 
long  scarf  from  his  neck  and  ques- 
tioned Lute. 

"Where's  Birdie?" 

"In  the  kitchen  showing  Sigrid  about 
supper,"  Lute  explained.  Then  she 
asked  a  question. 

"How'd  the  trial  come  out?" 

Jake  Crumb's  lean  visage  took  on  a 
look  of  rapture.  He  joyfully  slapped 
his  knee.  "By  goll,  that  lad's  a  com- 
er!" cried  he.  "Licked  the  pretty  gent 
for  laughing  at  his  clothes  and  got 
away  with  it,  too,  by  Christopher.  Ap- 
pleby ruled  the  case  out  of  court.  Said 
there  was  no  cause  for  action.  Ac- 
tion!" repeated  Jake  and  went  off  into 
such  chortles  of  glee  that  Birdie,  de- 
spite her  size,  entered  the  room  un- 
noticed. 

"Any  passengers,  Jake?"  she  ques- 
tioned. 

"One  chap,"  said  the  stage  driver.  "A 


feller  that  come  in  on  the  12:10  and's 
going  back  in  the  morning.  Asked  him 
what  he  come  for  till  m'  tongue  ached, 
but  he  wouldn't  loosen  up.  Acted  like 
he  had  lockjaw." 

"Did  you  see  my  father?"  asked  Lute, 
who  awaited  his  coming  to  take  her 
home. 

"Just  driv  in,"  Jake  t  told  her. 
"Hitched  at  the  store  when  I  toted  in 
the  mail  sacks." 

"There  he  is  now,"  said  Lute,  as  a 
shadowy  team  and  driver  appeared  in 
the  snow  flurry.  She  resumed  her 
wraps  and  was  soon  among  the  robes 
by  Abe's  side. 

"I  knew  you'd  want  to  get  home, 
snow  or  no  snow,"  was  her  father's 
greeting.  "Poke  that  robe  in  snug  and 
put  your  feet  on  the  soapstone.  Your 
ma  hot  it  good  and  sent  it  'long,  tho 
I  fetched  down  a  big  load  o'  hogs  and 
corn.  Butchered  yesterday.  Wallgren 
wanted  the  pork  and  the  hotel  man 
wanted  the  corn.   But  I  tells  Wallgren 


that  hogs  is  both.  Fed  'em  fifty  bushel 
on  the  cob.  Farming's  a  dummed 
merry-go-round.  Slave  all  summer  to 
raise  crops,  an'  the  animals  eat  it  up. 
Then  Where's  the  use?"  . 

Without  attempting  to  solve  Abe's 
pessimistic  problem,  Lute  reverted  to  a 
topic  she  felt  obliged  to  broach.  Not 
to  mention  the  trial  would  invite  com- 
ment. 

"What  did  you  hear  about  Dan?"  she 
asked.  She'd  assure  herself  that  Jake 
Crumb  and  Dolph  reported  the  whole 
instead  of  a  half  truth. 

"Enough  to  back  up  my  opinion  of 
them  both,"  said  her  father.  "Doud, 
the  little  upstart,  needed  a  licking  and 
got  it.  It'll  learn  him  that  clothes  is 
only  the  outside.  They  tell  me  his  own 
subpoenaed  witnesses  turned  him 
down  and  every  man-jack  in  town's 
booming  Dan  for  sheriff." 

Lute  listened  in  mingled  relief  and 
rage.  Like  any  other  girl  of  refine- 
ment, she  rejoiced  at  her  escape  from 
hated  publicity,  but  she  blamed  Dan 
that  danger  of  this  was  imminent. 
High-spirited,  with  nerve  strings  taut 
and  blood  pounding  life's  course  in  her 
veins,  she  rebelled  passionately  at  be- 
ing watched.  Since  her  advent  as  a 
teacher  her  business  was  to  com- 
mand, and  habit  set  its  mark.  More- 
over, she  resented  Dolph's  lecturing. 
Her  answer  to  both  Dolph  and  Dan 
would  be  future  acceptance  of  Doud's 
overtures.  She  owed  him  a  certain 
amount  of  favor  because  of  the 
trouble  she  had  inadvertently  caused 
him.  At  this  stage  in  her  reverie  she 
became  aware  her  father  was  speak- 
ing. 

"That  Wallgren's  having  the  dickens 
of  a  time  with  counterfeits,"  said  he. 
"They  keep  dribbling  in,  and  he  can't 
spot  where  in  tarnation  they  come 
from." 

"What's  your   idea   of   it?"  asked 

Lute,  glad  of  a  new  topic. 

"Dunno,"  said  Abe,  "lessen  they're 
shoved  on  Ace  Hallet.  Ace  wouldn't 
know  a  lead  dollar  if  he  bit  it." 

He  pondered  the  matter  while  the 
gray  team  patiently  climbed  the  long 
dugway  that  sidled  from  the  flats  to 
the  McGlory  farm  level. 

"  'Tain't  likely  bad  money's  made 
round  here,"  continued  Abe,  as  the 
road-wise  horses  entered  the  high- 
way that  bisected  Jet  McGlory's  acres. 
"Ain't  nobody  smart  enough.  Takes  a 
clever  rogue  to  make  five-dollar  bills 
that's  got  nothing  queer  about  them. 
It's  the  job  of  experts." 

Having  delivered  this  opinion,  he 
gave  his  attention  to  the  team  as  they 
stolidly  mounted  the  second  hill  that 
had  a  spring-filled  trough  at  a  spiral 
turn  and  ended  where  the  level  farm 
lands  swept  back  to  the  forest  and 
Sleeping  Bear  Lake  outspread  its 
leaden  waters  far  below. 

"Oh,  Mommie,  it's  good  to  be  home!" 
called  Lute  to  her  mother,  as  she 
opened  the  door. 

Her  eager  eyes  glanced  about  the 
beloved  rooms  as  the  two  embraced. 
Then  the  glad  light  suddenly  died 
from  her  face,  and  her  deep  blue  eyes 
became  hard  and  glinting  with  anger. 
For,  seated  in  the  front  room  with  her 
brothers,  was  the  defendant  of  that 
day's  proceedings.  Dan  Karsten,  ac- 
companied by  Dave,  had  preceded  the 
slower  work  team.  She,  who  had 
looked  to  her  home  as  a  refuge,  was 
domiciled  with  the  man  she  now 
hated. 

"He's  to  help  your  father  with  the 
logs,"  said  Mrs.  Gardener,  seeing  the 
direction  of  her  gaze.  "There's  no  one 
else.  Every  man  is  busy  either  haul- 
ing or  cutting.  And  your  father  needs 
to  sell  that  timber." 

This  was  the  cold  truth.  Lute  knew 
it,  and  the  fact  utterly  disarmed  her. 
She  was  forced  to  present  to  their 
benefactor  a  civil  front. 

"Good  evening,  Dan,"  she  greeted 
him,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible, 
to  avoid  an  encounter.  "I  hear  you 
were  victorious  in  your  trial  as  well 


If  We  Knew 


If  we  knew  the  cares  and  crosses 

Crowding  round  our  neighbor's  way; 
If  we  knew  the  little  losses, 

Sorely  grievous  day  by  day, 
Would  we  then  so  often  chide  him 

For  the  lack  of  thrift  and  gain, 
Casting  o'er  his  life  a  shadow, 

Leaving  on  his  heart  a  stain? 

If  we  knew  the  silent  story 

Quivering  thru  the  heart  of  pain, 
Would  our  womanhood  dare  doom  them 

Back  to  haunts  of  guilt  again? 
Life  hath  many  a  tangled  crossing, 

Joy  has  many  a  break  of  woe, 
And  the  cheeks  tear-washed  seem  whitest, 

This  the  blessed  angels  know. 

Let  us  reach  into  our  bosoms 

For  the  key  to  other  lives, 
And  with  love  to  erring  nature, 

Cherish  good  that  still  survives ; 
So  that  when  our  disrobed  spirits 

Soar  to  realms  of  light  again, 
We  may  say,  dear  Father,  judge  us 

As  we  judged  our  fellow  men. 
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as  in  your  fight.   I  congratulate  you." 

But  her  words,  fair  as  they  sounded, 
burned  into  the  listener's  brain  like 
acid  on  raw  flesh. 

CHAPTER  V 

THESE  here  specs  don't  fit,"  com- 
plained Abe  Gardener,  as  he 
settled  that  evening  to  his  newspaper. 
"Told  the  spectacle  chap  they  wan't 
no  good  and  they  ain't." 

'Maybe  not."  agreed  his  wife,  who 
sat  on  the  far  side  of  the  table  peeling 
apples  for  the  next  day's  pies.  "Those 
glasses  belong  to  me;  yours  are 
pushed  up  on  top  of  your  head." 

"That's  so,  b'gum,"  marveled  Abe. 
"Oughta  put  your  glasses  where  T  can't 
get  at  'em."  He  relinquished  the 
undesirables  and  pulled  his  own  in 
place,  then  began  to  read. 

"Ship  off  Newfoundland  saved  by 
wireless,"  he  commented  aloud.  "And 
Henry  Wortman  falls  a  thousand  feet 
in  his  biplane.  Couldn't  make  the 
dnmmed  engine  work." 

Was  he  killed?"  inquired  Chink 
from  around  a  deep  bite  of  apple. 

"Of  course,"  said  his  father.  "Wort- 
man  ain't  no  bird." 

"Then  why's  he  called  a  bird-man?" 
insisted  Chink. 

The  small  boy's  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge remained  unquenched.  Nelson 
was  exhibiting  to  Dan  his  cherished 
seed  corn,  and,  unlike  his  father,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  combining 
corn  and  hogs.  As  he  outlined  his 
plans  for  growing  a  prize  hog  his  blue 
eyes  snapped  with  enthusiasm.  J. 
Hopeful  Downing,  the  Pig  Club  cham- 
pion, would  have  dubbed  him  a  cork- 
ing booster  for  hog-and-hominy. 

"My  side  issue,"  said  Dave,  "is  baby 
beef.  I'm  going  to  stop  the  slaughter 
of  innocents  on  this  farm  and  buy  a 
lot  more.  Nobody  with  a  grain  of 
sense  would  kill  a  calf  that  dresses 
fifty  weight,  when  Sam  Matthews 
turned  his  calf  into  year-old  baby  beef 
and  made  it  weigh  a  thousand  pounds. 
See  what  he  gained.  It's  time  calf- 
killing  was  outlawed.  Keeping  the 
baby  fat  on  'em  is  a  cinch.  Just  look 
at  my  spring  Holstein.  If  that  steer 
don't  take  sweepstakes  at  the  Fair,  I'll 
eat  him!" 

But  Abe  was  again  reading  aloud. 
"Most  clever  counterfeit  ever  floated," 
he  began.  "So  perfect  in  detail  even 
bank  experts  are  deceived.  The  coun- 
try flooded  with  spurious  five-dollar 
bank-notes." 

He  eyed  the  company  over  the  top  of 
his  glasses.  "That's  the  bill  what's 
bothering  Wallgren  at  the  store,"  he 
announced. 

"Here's  more  about  it,"  said  Dan 
Karsten,  and  extracted  a  paper  from 
his  pocket  which  he  placed  in  Abe's 
extended  hand. 

"Well,  I  vum,"  cried  Abe,  "it's  five 
thousand  dollars  reward  to  catch  them 
money-making  scamps!" 

"Nobody '11  claim  it,"  observed  Lute. 
"There  isn't  a  crook  of  that  sort  with- 
in a  thousand  miles;  and  if  there  is," 
she  added,  "we  have  no  home-grown 
sleuths  sharp  enough  to  outwit  him." 

"Don't  slam  the  natives,  Lute,"  Dave 
advised  in  his  deep,  quiet  voice.  "Some 
day  you  may  want  one  of  them  in  the 
family." 

This  retort  was  answering  rifle  fire 
with  cannon,  and  Lute,  white  and 
angry,  slipped  away  to  her  room. 
Within  that  sanctum  she  braided  her 
glorious,  nut-brown  hair  and  deter- 
mined to  sweep  her  mind  clear  of  dis- 
turbing thoughts.  They  were  subtle 
poison  that  hardened  and  embittered. 
But  when  she  crept  between  the  white 
sheets  Dan's  hated  surveillance  and 
Dolph's  bartending  occupied  her  dis- 
tracted brain  until  she  slept  from 
sheer  mental  exhaustion. 

Mrs.  Gardener  stood  by  the  stove 
baking  pancakes  next  morning  when 
Lute  joined  her  and  slipped  into  her 
hand  a  roll  of  bills. 

"All  fives,  lovey,"  she  wbispered,  "to 
buy  a  new  cream  separator  and  floor- 
ing for  the  kitchen." 

Her  mother  kissed  her.  "You're  rob- 
bing yourself,"  she  said.  "Think  what 
you've  given  us  already." 

"Anyway,  I  want  the  separator  and  a 
new  floor,"  declared  her  daughter. 
"This  floor  reminds  roe  of  the  map  of 
Asia  and  wears  out  the  brooms." 


She  busied  herself  at  table  setting. 
Blue  plates,  cups  and  saucers  were 
placed  in  orderly  array  on  the  turkey- 
red  cloth.  Then,  as  she  cut  bacon  for 
the  heated  frying-pan  the  kitchen  door 
screeched  inward  to  admit  Nelson.  His 
blue  eyes  flashed,  he  gasped  from 
haste. 

"Dave's  prize  steer!"  he  shouted. 
"It's  gone!  'Tain't  in  the  barns  nor 
sheds  nor  fields  nor  anywhere.  It's 
stole!" 

"Cattle  thieves!"  ejaculated  his 
mother.  "Are  you  sure?"  It  was  her 
husband  at  Nelson's  heels  who  an- 
swered. 

"Them  devilish  cattle  thieves  rustled 
Dave's  calf,"  he  savagely  announced. 
"They're  getting  too  dummed  bold,  by 
jing.  And  too  blamed  finicky.  Took 
the  best."  His  gray  hair  was  on  end  in 
disordered  wisps.  His  mild  eyes  scin- 
tillated wrath.  "Took  Dave's  baby 
beef,"  he  exploded.  "It's  a  dummed 
outrage!" 

"Can't  you  track  them?"  asked  his 
wife. 

"No,"  said  Abe.  "Snow  fell  like 
feathers.    There  hain't  a  mark." 

"Nor  a  bark,"  mourned  Dave,  who 
had  joined  them.  "What  the  deuce 
ailed  Trump?" 

Mrs.  Gardener  glanced  about  the 
circle  of  faces  and  noted  one  absent. 
"Where's  Dan?"  she  queried. 

At  that  moment  Chink  came  down 
the  stairs  with  a  sliding  jump.  His 
freckled  face  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
and  he  repeated  his  mother's  question. 
"Where's  Dan?"  he  demanded.  "Ain't 
in  his  room,  either,  for  I  went  in  to 
see  his  new  gun  and  it's  gone." 

"Charles,  go  and  wash  yourself,"  re- 
minded his  mother,  but  Dave  voiced 
an  opinion. 

"Dan's  after  the  steer,"  said  he, 
"and  after  it  with  a  gun." 

"You  mean  he's  gone  with  the  steer," 
said  Lute,  whose  temper  had  slipped 
its  leash. 

"Again  harpooning  the  natives," 
muttered  Dave. 

"If  anybody  c'n  round  up  them 
pesky  thieves  it's  Dan,"  was  Abe's  ut- 
tered conviction.  So  he  went  about 
the  day's  work  without  troubling  to 
notify  the  Redbird  authorities,  and 
Dave  likewise  confided  his  interests 
into  Dan's  keeping. 

Mrs.  Gardener  and  Lute  were  in  the 
midst  of  Saturday  baking  when  Ann 
McGlory  breezed  in  at  the  kitchen 
door. 

"I  just  hern  'bout  them  thieves  run- 
ning off  with  your  cows." 

"One  steer,"  corrected  Mrs.  Gar- 
dener. 

"The  famous  scoundrels!"  cried 
Ann,  in  her  extravagant  speech.  "One's 
just  a  beginning.  When  they  gets  a 
taste  of  them  cattle  they'll  never  stop. 
I  heard  Nell  telling  Owen  Cutler  'bout 
it  on  the  telefoam,  and  it  struck  me  all 
of  a  heap.   I  was  regular  found-dumb." 

"It  was  Dave's  baby  beef,"  explained 
Lute. 

"Ain't  that  too  bad!"  cried  Ann. 
"Now  he'll  have  to  stint  and  crucify 
himself  to  make  up.  His  prize  steer! 
My,  my!" 

Mrs.  Gardener  brought  forward  an 
easy  chair.  "Sit  in  the  rocker  and 
rest,"  she  advised. 

"I  ain't  expecting  to  rest  either  here 
or  in  Kingdom-come,"  declared  their 
caller.  "Not  me.  I'd  feel  like  a  fool 
resting  'stead  o'  looking  'round  the 
Holy  City  for  a  job.  Now  today  I'm 
boiling  soap.  Had  to  run  over  to  Len 
Sharp's  to  borrow  a  kettle  to  boil  it 
in;  and  I  wish  you  could  see  Hannah. 
Lies. on  her  bed  day  in  and  day  out, 
white's  the  dripping  snow." 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?"  asked 
Mrs.  Gardener. 

"Nothing,"  said  Ann.  "She's  well's 
you  or  me.  What  ails  her  is  temper. 
She's  mad  at  Len  for  drinking  and 
gambling.  She's  lying  there  able  to 
plow,  while  Hester  slaves  at  minding 
all  them  chickens.  It's  a  case  for  them 
mind  curers,  I'd  say.  Yes,  sir,  it's  a 
case- for  them  Science  Christians." 

Ann  returned  to  her  soap,  and  Lute 
was  at  the  frosting  stage  of  her  cake- 
making  when  her  mother  admitted  a 
second  caller.  This  time  it  was  Dan's 
mother,  a  tall,  stately  woman  of 
marked  refinement.  Lute  greeted  her 
warmly,  for,  despite  Dan's  shortcom- 


ings, his  mother  possessed  her  whole 
heart. 

"You've  had  a  visit  from  cattle 
thieves,"  Mrs.  Karsten  remarked, 
after  a  time.  "Mrs.  Cutler  told  me. 
Have  you  notified,  the  sheriff?" 

"No,"  her  friend  admitted.  "But 
Dan's  evidently  on  the  trail."  She  re- 
lated all  that  had  happened.  "Yet  he 
can't  identify  the  steer  after  it's  beef, 
and  the  thieves  will  act  quickly." 

"If  Dan  was  aroused  in  the  night," 
wondered  his  mother,  "why  didn't  he 
sound  an  alarm?" 

"Maybe  he  hadn't  time,"  guessed 
her  friend.  "I'm  sure  he  acted  for  the 
best." 

It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Karsten  was 
about  to  depart  and  the  two  were 
alone  that  Lute's  mother  broached  a 
difficult  subject. 

"Helen,"  said  she,  "tell  me  if  you 
approve  of  Matthew  Doud — for  Lute's 
sake." 

Mrs.  Karsten  placed  loving  hands  on 
her  friend's  shoulders  and  looked  deep 
into  the  troubled  eyes.  "I'm  not  the 
one  to  advise,"  said  she.  "I  guess  you 
know  why.  I  guess  you  know  my 
judgment  would  be  warped  by  desire. 
But  I'll  tell  you  this:  No  man  living 
could  lead  our  girl  into  evil.  She  is 
absolutely  safe." 

Upstairs  in  the  blue-draped  room 
Lute  perfected  a  leisurely  toilet.  In 
white-trimmed  blue  chambray  she 
looked  pure  as  a  rain-washed  hare- 
bell, gay  as  a  bluebird.  The  dainty 
garb  suited  her.  She  was  the  perfect 
flower  of  womanhood.  Presently  she 
settled  herself  in  the  front  room  with 
a  bit  of  Kensington  embroidery,  but 
her  mind  was  busied  with  Dave's 
strange  loss.  Why  had  Trump  kept 
silence?  Had  she  hit  the  truth  in  her 
random  shot  at  the  breakfast  table? 
She  dismissed  the  thought.  At  the 
core  of  her  grudging  heart  she  knew 
Dan  was  honor  itself.  Then  what? 
Chink,  bursting  into  the  room,  pro- 
vided the  answer. 

"Dan's  fetched  back  the  steer,"  he 
shouted.  "Found  him  in  Gleeson's 
swamp!" 

When  finally  Dan  entered  the  kitch- 
en with  the  exultant  boys  he  had  the 
appearance  of  one  who  has  tramped 
miles  over  snow-clogged  brush.  He 
was  relating  his  experience.  After  all, 
it  was  Trump  who  finally  routed  him 
out.  It  had  been  a  slow  process.  But 
the  dog  acted  so  strangely  he  ulti- 
mately went  downstairs,  lighted  a  lan- 
tern, and  visited  the  barn.  Dave's 
baby  steer  was  missing,  and  he  knew 
minutes  were  precious  if  he  saved  the 
animal  from  slaughter.  Without  de- 
lay he  looked  for  tracks  by  lantern 
light  and  failed  in  a  dozen  directions. 
Finally  he  pinned  his  faith  on  the  deep 
recesses  of  Gleeson's  swamp,  and  was 
rewarded.  He  found  the  animal  hid- 
den in  a  thicket  and  for  the  time  de- 
serted.   That  was  all  he  had  to  tell. 

Later,  Dan  chanced  upon  Lute  in 
the  untenanted  kitchen,  and  his  quiet 
eyes  expressed  homage,  but  his  lips 
spoke  of  the  weather. 

"There'll  be  great  logging  roads," 
said  he,  "after  snowing  all  night  like 
the  picking  of  a  million  geese." 

"But  you  won't  be  logging,"  she 
stabbed  him.  "You'll  be,  hunting  baby 
beeves  with — a  gun." 

CHAPTER  VI 

COME  miles  south  of  Abe  Garden- 
^  er's  farm,  near  the  lake,  forty 
stalwart  lumberjacks  worked  at  the 
N.  W.  Swift  camp  and  were  housed  in 
the  squat  bunkhouse.  Next  to  it  Tony 
Hannibal,  of  saturnine  appearance, 
was  busied  at  vigorously  mixing  a 
dark  brown  batter  intended  to  he  cake. 
His  kitchen  assistant,  Pete  Crowl,  ri- 
valed Tony's  adroitness  by  piling  gran- 
ite plates  and  cups  into  huge  dishpans 
with  the  crash  of  musketry.  This 
presently  gave  place  to  the  clash  of 
steel  against  steel  as  he  scooped  up 
eighty  knives  and  forks  and  pawed 
them  about  in"  the  suds.  He  next 
dropped  the  lot  into  a  gunny  sack  and 
dried  them  by  the  simple  process  of 
Jerking  them  back  and  forth. 

"Good  God,"  said  a  voice  at  the  door, 
"stop  that  d — d  racket!" 

Bill  Heath,  the  walking  boss,  with 
an  enormous  poultice  wrapped  around 
his    neuralgia-filled    head,    came  in, 


seized  a  chair  and  seated  himself  close 
to  the  cook's  red-hot  range. 

"Here's  where  I  quit,"  agreed  Pete, 
and  spilled  the  semi-cleaned  cutlery 
into  its  box  with  the  report  of  a  Ger- 
man battery. 

"More  vinegar,  Tony,"  demanded  the 
sufferer.  "Quick!" 

The  cook  placed  a  saucepan  of  the 
desired  acid  on  the  stove  and  poked 
up  the  already  roaring  fire.  When 
vinegary  fumes  filled  the  air  he  poured 
the  boiling  liquid  onto  a  pan  of  ashes 
and  transferred  the  steaming  mass  to 
a  cloth. 

"Here  y'.  are,  Bill,"  said  he.  "Peel 
the  t'other." 

With  a  grimace  of  pain  Heath  re- 
moved the  cold  application,  and  was 
tied  up  in  the  fresh  poultice  until  one 
eye  was  eclipsed  and  its  black  mate 
glared  at  Pete's  activity. 

"Actually  feels  better,"  he  admitted, 
and  immediately  retreated  back  to 
the  quiet  bunkroom  fire  from  whence 
he  came.  Despite  the  distant  boom  of 
down-falling  timber  he  fitfully  dozed 
in  blessed  relief  while  his  neglected 
fire  burned  to  cinders  and  the  big  room 
chilled.  -  Once  he  roused  to  renew  his 
poultice  and  the  fire.  By  the  time 
his  last  plaster  of  vinegar  and  ashes 
lost  its  usefulness  the  room  was  filling 
with  jostling,  joshing  lumberjacks. 

"Teeth  better?"  asked  Ed  Lane  of 
the  ailing  boss. 

"Nope,"  mumbled  Bill,  and  shook 
his  poulticed  head. 

"How's  the  face?"  questioned  one 
arrival  after  another,  until  the  in- 
valid ceased  his  replies  and  glared 
with  his  one  uncovered  eye.  The  late- 
coming  teamsters  plied  him  with  in- 
quiries until  his  frayed  nerves  gave 
way  and  his  tongue  snapped. 

"It's  none  o'  your  d — n  business!" 
said  he  to  the  last  inquirer.  "Shut 
up!" 

Si  Cooper  straddled  a  bench  near  the 
replenished  fire  and  ruminatively 
chewed  his  tobacco-cud.  And  as  he 
chewed  his  big,  outstanding  ears 
separated  bits  of  talk  from  the  gen- 
eral babble. 

"Hear  'bout  Gardener's  steer?"  asked 
Firm  Tuttle,  addressing  the  crowd. 

"Been  hearing  of  it  for  a  week," 
responded  Huck  Kean,  the  dance 
caller.  "Looks  darned  queer.  But  the 
peculiar  thing  is  the  way  Karsten 
fetched  it  back." 

Hod  Woodman  emerged  from  his 
cocoon  of  smoke  to  air  his  views.  "It 
makes  me  think  of  that  old  saying," 
said  he.  "S'pose  you  all  have  hern  it. 
It's  that  'bout  set  a  thief  to  catch  -" 

At  the  last  word  there  swelled  an 
uproar  of  protest,  and  a  hand  grasped 
his  shoulder. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  hinting 
at?"  demanded  the  deep,  quiet  voice  of 
a  newcomer,  the  cool  voice  of  Dan 
Karsten. 

"Ain't  hinting,"  floundered  Wood- 
man. "I  was  just  quoting." 

"Then  stop  quoting  and  stick  to  your 
own  opinions,"  advised  Dan. 

To  relieve  the  tension  Woodman 
plunged  into  a  detailed  account  of  his 
summer  crops. 

"Crows,"  he  began,  "are  more  hu- 
man than  some  folks  and  smarter  'en 
lots  of  politicians.  A  colony  of  'em 
roosted  round  my  ten-acre  corn  patch 
and  dug  up  the  first  seed,  so  I  soaked 
the  next  in  tar  an'  they  dug  that. 
Seemed  to  think  it  improved  the 
flavor.  Planted  it  again  an'  rigged 
up  scarecrows.  Had  a  man  dangling 
to  a  tree  like  the  leavings  of  Judge 
Lynch,  and  two  more  fixed  with  hoes 
like  they  meant  to  earn  a  dollar  a 
day.  Think  it  fooled  them  birds?  Not 
much!  Every  kernel  of  that  third 
planting  made  crow  feed,  and  I  sowed 
the  lot  to  buckwheat.  And  by  fall  the 
buckwheat  froze.  That's  why  I'm  top- 
loading." 

"What  ails  me,"  declared  John  Pot- 
ter, "is  beans.  Oughta  had  big  money, 
an'  I  ain't  got  seed.  What's  on  the 
flat  rusted  with  wet  and  blighted  with 
that  newfangled  bean  disease  and 
tipped  off  with  aphis  and  ended  up 
with  frost.  But  next  year  betchu  I'll 
beat  the  hull  combine — rust,  blight, 
aphis  and  frost.  Going  to  buy  clean 
seed  and  plant  my  sand-loam  hilltops. 
Water  an'  frosfll  drain  off.  and  I'll 
Continued  on  rage  53C 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 

Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7888— ladles'  Waist— Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  trimming  of  bands  of 
lace  at  once  attracts  us  to  this 
model,  but  the  buttons  share  hon- 
ors because  by  their  arrangement 
a  panel  piece  is  simulated  below 
the  extended  V.  The  shoulder 
seams  receive  the  front  gathers,  a 
draped  collar  is  outlined  with  the 
lace  banding  and  this  trimming  is 
repeated  on  the  cuff  with  a  down- 
ward flare,  which  finishes  the 
long,  loose  sleeve. 

7898—  Chfldrens'  Dress— Cut  in 
sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  An  ador- 
ably sweet  little  frock,  with  a 
deep  yoke  in  fancy  outline,  sleeves 
and  back  in  one.  Edging  as  a  dec- 
oration is  fresh  and  summery;  it 
is  cleverlj  introduced  to  give  defi- 
nite outline  to  the  yoke,  to  finish 
the  sleeve  and  the  round  neck. 

7899—  Ladies'  Shirtwaist— Cut  in 
sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
A  very  likeable  type  of  the  sport 
blouse  is  this  one,  which  may 
have  wrist  length  or  shorter 
sleeves,  finished  with  an  orna- 
mental cuff,  in  contrasting  goods 
to  harmonize  with  the  banding  on 
the  broad  collar.  The  striped  ef- 
fect is  the  favored  trimming  for 
the  collar. 

7902 — Ladies'  Apron — Cut  in  one 
size.  This  apron  slips  on  over 
the  head  and  is  made  in  one  piece. 
A  smart  pocket  is  the  continua- 
tion of  a  strap  stitched  to  either 
side  of  the  belt,  which  divides  the 
waist  and  skirt  sections,  and 
which  buttons  in  the  front. 

7878 — Cliildrens'  Dress — Cut  in 
sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  The  little 
frills  on  this  dress  are  of  edging 
and  they  mark  a  box  plait  down 
the  center  front  of  the  waist  body, 
and  hide  two  tucks  that  were 
made  each  side  of  the  waist  and 
which  turn  toward  the  armhole. 
In  each  half  of  the  back  two 
plaits  are  made;  the  closing  is 
with  buttons  between  the  plaits. 

7887— Childrens'  Dress— Cut  in 

sizes  4,  6  and  8  years.  A  tie  in- 
serted thru  a  horizontal  opening 
in  front,  is  one  of  the  dressy  fea- 
tures of  this  little  frock;  another 
is  the  belt  with  shaped  ends 
emerging  at  each  front  side  to  be 
buttoned  to  the  dress.  The  fasten- 
ing is  at  the  back.  Striped  ging- 
ham, linen,  chambray,  galatea  and 
Indian  head  are  suitable  materials 
for  this  dress. 

7883 — Ladies'  Skirt — Cut  in  sizes 
24  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 
This  skirt  may  be  made  with  four 
or  five  gores,  to  hang  from  a 
slightly  raised  waistline;  the  clos- 
ing to  be  at  the  left  side  of  the 
front.  The  treatment  of  the  gores 
gives  a  panel  front  to  make  the 
garment  more  attractive.  Linen, 
serge  or  garbardine  may  be  used 
to  make  this  skirt. 

7869-  Ladles'  Dress— Cut  in 
sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
The  stylish  and  youthful  over- 
blouse  effect  is  cleverly  suggested 
in  this  design,  which  has  the  col- 
lar and  vest  in  one  piece  and  in 
contrasting  color.  The  fronts  are 
gathered  at  the  shoulder  seams 
and  stitched  to  the  vest  trimming, 
with  buttons  in  groups.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  six  gores. 

Ever  since  Fashion  decided  to 
drop  her  frivolity,  a  few  months 
ago,  we  have  been  wondering,  and 
hoping;  wondering  whether  she 
would  suddenly  become  capri- 
cious, and  hoping  she  would  not 
disturb  the  serene  state  of  things 
— especially  during  the  months 
tiiat  we  all  have  to  acknowledge 
the  heat  did  we  want  her  to  join 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States.  We  guar- 
•  antee  every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  any  one  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  

P.  O.  Box  

R.  F.  D  

Town   State  


hands  with  comfort — and,  lo!  we 
have  our  wish  and  are  in  peace. 
The  styles  are  spelled  in  youth- 
fulness  and  arc  on  the  most  sim- 
ple lines. 

The  amazing  popularity  of 
"sport  clothes"  has  to  be  conced- 
ed, and  one  must  have  at  least  a 
sport  blouse,  to  show  those  who 
have  their  eyes  sharpened  as  to 
our  "taste  in  clothes,"  that  we 
know  what  smart  women  should 
wear.  The  blouse  or  waist  will  be 
cut  very  full  and  made  jaunty, 
with  the  collar  and  cuffs  trimmed 
with  contrasting  goods,  and  pref- 
erably in  striped  effect.  The  low 
neck  is  correct  style  and  the 
short  sleeve  very  comfortable. 

In  a  dressy  blouse  we  may  show 
style  without  color  effects,  so  the 
design  must  be  one  to  attract  at- 
tention and  the  weave  of  the  ma- 
terial dainty.  A  very  graceful 
model  is  shown  in  No.  7888 — it  is 
for  silk,  crepe  de  chine,  organdie 
or  other  sheer  fabric.  The  orna- 
mental cuff  on  a  flowing  sleeve, 
lace  banding  and  button  embel- 
lishment all  lend  to  making  the 
blouse  a  marvel  of  artistic  merit. 

That  the  overblouse  effect  is 
still  gaining  in  favor  is  shown  by 
the  designs  in  one-piece  dresses. 
It  may  be  only  simulated — as  in 
the  model  No. '7896— but  even  this 
is  a  tribute  to  its  popularity.  The 
effect  is  gained  by  cleverly  ar- 
ranging the  collar  and  straight 
vest  in  one  piece,  and,  of  course, 
using  separate  material;  a  smart 
pocket  is  usually  conspicuous  as 
a  trimming  feature. 


Send  for  Our  Fashion 


Quarterly 


We   have   just   published  and 

have  ready  for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dressmaking  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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No.  4077 — Pillow  Top — This  is  some- 
thing new  in  pillow  tops.  The  heart- 
shaped  celluloid  forms  a  frame  and  pro- 
tection for  your  picture.  The  design  is 
tinted  in  colors  on  tan  art  ticking.  A 
back  and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss  are 
included  in  this  offer.  Size  of  pillow  is 
17x21  inches.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1.00. 


Needlework  Department 

Dainty  Embroidered  Pillow  on  Scrim 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  dainty  pillow  is  novel  in 
many  respects.  The  dainty  ecru 
scrim  on  which  it  is  worked  forms  a 
soft  and  pleasing  background  for 
any  combination  of  colors  one  may 
choose.  The  model  of  old  rose  and 
Copenhagen  blue  is  dainty  and  effect- 
ive. But  if  desired  to  produce  har- 
mony with  the  other  decorations  one 
can  use  many  of  the  more  striking 
combinations,  as,  for  example,  navy 
blue  and  gold,  green  and  maroon,  tan 
and  brown,  purple  and  yellow,  or 
two  shades  of  the  same  color  may  be 
used,  such  as  light  and  dark  of  blue, 
rose,  brown  or  green.  The  work  is 
done  with  No.  5  mercerized  embroid- 
ery cotton,  of  which  8  skeins  com- 
plete this  pillow.  The  back  of  the 
pillow  and  the  lining  of  the  front 
can  be  of  any  shade  of  sateen  to 
match  one  of  the  colors  used.  As 
the  scrim  is  open  mesh,  a  deeper 
shade  shows  thru  with  the  best  re- 


3  times,  making  4  figures  across  the 
base  of  the  pillow.  On  the  8th  row 
of  the  dark  shade  skip  1  st,  make  9 
sts;  starting  at  the  same  place  on 
the  next  row  make  *  24  sts,  skip  1  st, 
repeat*  across  this  row.  On  the  8th 
row,  to  the  right  of  the  2nd  light  gr, 
*  skip  3  sts,  make  20  sts  of  dark 
shade,  repeat  *  twice  and  make  9  sts 
at  the  end  of  this  row.  This  com- 
pletes the  first  section. 

Tenth  Row— Skip  1  st  of  the  dark 
shade,  make  3  sts;  on  the  11th  row 
skip  4  sts,  make  3  sts;  on  the  12th 
row  skip  1  st,  make  12  sts;  on  the 
13th  row  skip  4  sts,  make  3  sts;  on 
the  14th  row  skip  1  st,  make  3  sts; 
this  forms  an  end  portion  of  dark 
shade. 

Of  the  light  shade  start  on  10th 
row,  skip  6  sts  from  the  dark  shade, 
make  3  sts,  skip  3  sts,  make  3  sts, 
skip  13  sts,  make  3  sts,  skip  3  sts, 
make  3  sts;  turn  to  the  row  above, 


>o.  5016— Pillow  Top— Beautifully 
tinted  in  artistic  colors  on  tan  ticking, 
measures  21x21  inches.  We  also  in- 
clude a  back  of  tan  Holland  linene  and 
six  skeins  of  colored  floss  for  working. 
The  pillow  top  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
together  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Farming  Business,  for  $1.00. 


No.  4094— Fancy  Collar— This  beauti- 
ful design  to  be  embroidered  is  stamped 
on  a  fine  grade  of  white  organdie.  Strik- 
ingly pretty  and  delicately  designed 
Given  with  a  year's  subscription, 
either  new  or  renewal,  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1. 


Jo.  5001 — Photo  pillow  tops  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  European  strife. 
The  designs  are  exact  reproductions 
taken  from  recent  photographs;  the 
flags  of  their  respective  countries  are 
draped  artistically  beneath  the  portraits 
in  their  natural  colors  to  be  embroid- 
ered. The  design  is  stamped  on  tan  art 
ticking  21x21  inches 'and  includes  the 
back  and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss. 
You  can  have  your  choice  of  pillows 
with  the  portrait  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: King  George,  England;  King  Al- 
bert, Belgium;  Emperor  William,  Ger- 
many; President  Poincare,  France; 
Czar  Nicholas,  Russia;  Emperor  Franz 
Josef,  Austria;  King  Peter,  Servia; 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  Italy,  Will  be 
sent  with  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


suit.  For  this  work  no  stamping  is 
required.  The  most  fascinating  part 
of  the  work  is  the  counting  of  the 
threads  and  gradually  forming  the 
conventional  design. 

Working  over  2  threads  forms  1 
stitch.  Starting  at  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner,  make  1  row  of  228 
stitches  of  the  dark  shade;  on  the 
next  row  above,  make  3  sts  of  the 
same  shade  at  each  end,  and  the  re- 
maining 222  sts  of  the  light  shade. 
Continue  up  each  side,  making  3  dark 
sts  and  3  light  sts  on  each  row;  re- 
peat for  75  rows.  Then  on  the  last 
2  rows  repeat  the  first  2  rows,  form- 
ing the  outside  border. 

Starting  on  the  4th  row,  skip  1  st, 
make  3  sts  of  the  light  shade;  on  the 
next  row  skip  4  sts,  make  3  sts  of  the 
same  shade;  continue  upward  in  this 
manner  until  you  have  made  5 
groups,  then  back  one  row,  skip  2  sts, 
make  3  sts  on  the  same  row,  skip  9 
sts,  make  3  sts,  skip  2  sts,  then  up 
on  the  8th  row,  make  3  sts,  start 
downward,  make  3  sts  on  each  row 
until  you  reach  the  4th  row,  here 
make  8  sts  across  and  start  the  up- 
ward slant,  repeating  across  the  pil- 
low. 

Of  the  dark  shade  start  on  the  4th 
row  on  the  10th  st  from  the  light 
shade,  make  9  sts,  skip  2  sts,  make  3 
sts,  skip  2  sts,  make  9  sts,  turn;  on 
the  row  above  make  6  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
make  9  sts,  skip  %  sts,  make  6  sts, 
turn;  on  the  row  above  make  3  sts, 
skip  8  sts,  make  3  sts,  skip  8  sts, 
make  3  sts;  at  center  of  this  figure 
make  3  sts  on  the  next  row;  repeat 


make  3  sts  above  the  3  vacant  sts  of 
10th  row,  skip  3  sts,  make  3  sts, 
skip  2  sts,  make  3  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
make  3  sts,  skip  3  sts,  make  3  sts, 
turn ;  on  the  12th  row  make  3  sts 
above  the  vacant  sts  of  11th  row, 
skip  2  sts,  make  9  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
make  3  sts;  this  forms  the  center 
row  of  the  pattern. 

Make  11th  row,  then  repeat  back- 
ward until  you  have  completed  the 
4th  row;  this  completes  the  lower 
band  and  the  entire  pattern. 

Make  one  figure  wide  along  the 
sides  and  repeat  the  lower  band 
across  the  top.  Finish  the  inside 
square  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Beware  Black  Rubbers 

HOUSEWIVES  are  warned  not  to 
use  the  black  rubber  rings  that 
are  frequently  given  free  with  new 
jars  for  canning.  The  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department  of  the  Nebraska 
College  of  Agriculture  says  they  are 
made  of  a  cheap  grade  of  rubber  and 
contain  tar.  The*tar  flavor  may  get 
into  the  fruit  or  vegetables  and  con- 
sequently cause  serious  lgss  and  dis- 
appointment. Gray,  white  or  red 
rubbers  of  good  grade  are  recom- 
mended. New  rubbers  should  be  ob- 
tained for  vegetables  and  fruit,  but 
old  rubbers  may  be  used  for  jellies 
and  marmalades. 


No.  16— Table  Set — Consists  of  one 
large  centerpiece,  size,  18x18  inches,  six 
doilies  to  match,  size  5%x5%  inches, 
and  six  skeins  of  embroidery  cotton  for 
working.  The  design  is  very  pretty  and 
dainty,  as  shown  in  illustration;  im- 
ported Irish  linen.  Given  with  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1.00. 


No.  5023 — Kindergarten  Doilies — Are 
always  very  popular  with  the  little  folks 
and  they  pass  many  a  pleasant  and  in- 
structive hour  while  embroidering  them. 
These  doilies  are  stamped  on  one  piece 
of  material  and  each  doily  measures 
nine  inches  square.  Included  in  this 
offer  is  one  package  of  needles,  six 
skeins  of  floss  and  an  eight-page  illus- 
trated embroidery  booklet.  The  set  will 
be  given  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


Complete 
butmclioivBook 
for 


Crochet  Tatlinq-Smockiiyj 


It  is  said  that  the  earnings  from 
the  poultry  industry  in  America 
amount  to  $1,000,000,000. 


No.  5029— Complete  Crochet  Book- 
Beautiful  crochet  book,  containing  thir- 
ty-two pages  of  crochet,  tatting,  smock- 
ing, for  yokes,  edgings,  luncheon  sets, 
handkerchiefs,  baby  wear,  centerpieces, 
scarfs,  bags,  etc.  Each  and  every  arti- 
cle is  fully  illustrated  and  described,  so 
simple  are  the  instructions,  that  you 
can  make  any  article  illustrated  therein. 
If  you  are  doing  crochet  work  you  can- 
not be  without  this  up-to-date  crochet 
book.  As  our  supply  is  limited,  order  at 
once.  This  book  will  be  sent  you  by 
return  mail,  with  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


No.  5032— Guest  Towels— Crocheted 
and  embroidered  towels  are  most  popu- 
lar and  fashionable  at  the  present  time, 
and  undoubtedly  will  continue  so  for 
several  years  to  come.  The  two  towels 
shown  here  are  of  serviceable  grade 
huck  toweling;  each  measures  14x24 
inches  and  they  are  stamped  with  a  very 
simple  design.  With  each  set  we  supply 
you  with  one  set  of  initial  transfers  (4 
different  styles),  one  ball  of  fast  color 
blue  crocheting  cotton,  three  crochet 
needles  and  four  skeins  of  white  floss 
for  embroidering  the  designs.  This  corn- 
complete  outfit  given  for  $2.00  in  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Farming  Business. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


POSSIBLY 


Mr.  Bells — "I  see  the  French  have 
gained  400  meters  from  the  enemy." 

Mrs.  Bells — "Gracious!  That  should 
help  put  a  stop  to  those  dreadful  gas 
attacks! " 

A  Terrible  Dream 

When  young  Popshaw  called  round 
at  Acacia  Villa  on  a  recent  evening 
he  found  Angeline  wearing  worry 
lines  on  her  forehead. 

"Oh,  Arthur,"  she  said,  "I  had  such 
a  terrible  dream  last  night!" 

"Silly  little  girl,"  answered  Pop- 
shaw, blindly.  "Fancy  letting  a  dream 
bring  wrinkles  to  such  a  sweet  face. 
Dreams  always  go  by  contrary,  you 
know." 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  in  tones  of  relief, 
"I'm  so  pleased  to  hear  that!" 

"Pray,  what  was  this  terrible  dream, 
pet?"  blundered  Popshaw. 

"W-well,  Arthur,"  she  stammered, 
with  a  vain  assumption  of  maidenly 
coyness;  "I  dreamt  I  wasn't  going  to 
be  Mrs.  Popshaw." 

There  was  no  help  for  it  then.  Pop- 
shaw simply  had  to  "pop." 

Scotch  Caution 
There  had  been  a  special  preacher 
at  the  village  kirk,  and  he  had  deliv- 
ered a  powerful  sermon  on  behalf  of  a 
charity. 

As  the  congregation  dispersed,  two 
old  farmers  walked  off  home,  side  by 
side. 

"Weel,  weel,"  said  one  slowly,  "it 
was  a  graun'  discoorse — a  graun'  dis- 
coorse!" 

"Ay,  was  it!"  replied  the  other,  sad- 
ly. "He's  a  fine  preacher!  Mon,  he's 
got  a'  the  silver  Ah  hed  in  ma  pocket! 
It's  terrible  expensive  tae  gang  toe 
hear  a  preacher  liken  thon." 

"Deed,  an'  a',  it  is!"  agreed  the  first 
old  farmer.  "Bit  Ah've  heerd  him 
afore.  So  or  e'er  I  set  oot  this  morn 
for  the  kirk,  Ah  took  a'  the  money  oot 
o'  ma  Sunday  breeks!" 

Stubbed  His  Toe 
"Heck!"  growled  the  old  man,  re- 
turning to  the  bedroom,  "I  stubbed 
my  toe." 

"Well,"  replied  his  wife,  "that's 
what  you  get  for  going  downstairs  in 
your  stocking  feet." 

"That's  so,"  Pop  said.  "If  I  hadn't 
gone  down  in  my  stocking  feet  that 
young  man  of  Ethel's  might  have 
heard  me  and  got  away  before  I 
reached  him." 

Where  They  Lived 
Two  wretched-looking  tramps  were 
brought  up  before  a  Justice  of  the 
peace.  Addressing  the  worse-looking 
one,  the  justice  said,  "Where  do  you 
live?" 
"Nowhere." 

"And  where  do  live?"  said  the  Jus- 
tice, addressing  the  other. 
"I've  got  the  room  Just  above  him." 


Had  His  Limitations 

During  Joseph  Choate's  early  prac- 
tice he  was  opposed  in  a  certain  case 
by  a  hot-tempered  attorney  who  pos- 
sessed more  brawn  than  mental  acu- 
men. In  the  progress  of  the  case 
Choate's  adversary  wholly  departed 
from  his  self-control  and  threatened 
physical  hurt  to  his  opponent. 

"I  can  whip  six  like  you,"  asserted 
the  lawyer. 

Choate  looked  at  him  with  a  pro- 
found calm  contempt.  "When  I  was  a 
boy,"  he  returned,  "my  father  owned 
a  bull.  He  was  a  wonder  to  fight.  He 
could  whip  all  the  cattle  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  did  it.  But  at  that,"  con- 
cluded Choate,  "he  couldn't  win  a 
lawsuit." 

Everything  to  Practical  Use 

"The  good  business  man  turns 
everything — weather,  war,  crops — to 
practical  use  in  his  business." 

The  speaker  was  George  W.  Perkins, 
the  millionaire  of  New  York.  He  con- 
tinued: 

"Just  as  the  clever  girl  turns  every- 
thing to  practical  use  toward  getting 
settled  in  life,  you  know.  I  said  the 
other  day  to  a  girl : 

"  'Well,  have  you  learned  to  swim 
yet  this  summer?" 

"'Oh,  yes,'  she  answered;  'seven 
times.'  " 

No  Overwhelming  Interest 
Skids— "Does  your  wife  take  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  war?" 

Skittles — "Well,  not  especially  so. 
When  I  told  her  of  the  loss  of  the 
U-15  she  seemed  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression it  was  a  theater  seat." — 
Puck. 

AFTER  CHRISTMAS 


Teacher — "Now,  Walter,  what  can 
you  tell  me  about  Noah  and  the  ark?" 

Walter — "The  baby  sucked  all  the 
paint  off'n  Noah  and  pa  stepped  on  the 
ark  and  smashed  it." 

What  He  Did 

It  was  little  Teddy's  first  term  at 
school,  and  his  mother  had  been  tell- 
ing the  rich  old  uncle  how  well  the 
little  boy  was  getting  along  with  his 
studies  and  how  dearly  he  loved  his 
school. 

"Well,  my  little  man,"  said  the 
uncle,  as  the  child  returned  home, 
"what  do  you  do  in  school  all  day?" 

"I  wait  till  it's  time  to  go  home," 
was  Teddy's  matter-of-fact  reply. 

A  Natural  Inference 
An  old  gentleman  of  84  having  taken 
to  the  altar  a  young  damsel  of  about 
15,  the  clergyman  said  to  him: 

"The  font  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
church." 

"What  do  I  want  with  the  font?" 
said  the  gentleman. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the 
cleric.  "I  thought  you  had  brought 
this  child  to  be  christened." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
Cheese 

CHEESE  is  a  concoction  originated 
on  the  farm,  which  has  come  to 
hold  an  important  place  among  the 
products,  and  the  people  who  manu- 
facture it,  and  keep  their  health  mean- 
while, sometimes  become  rich,  but 
after  all,  the  question  arises,  "Would 
not  the  world  have  been  happier  and 
more  fragrant  without  cheese?" 

One  good  feature  about  cheese,  and 
also  a  reason  why  its  manufacture  is 
profitable,  is  that  it  is  so  easy  to  start. 
There  need  be  no  special  material  on 
hand  for  cheese  making,  as  it  can  be 
made  from  skimmed  milk,  goat's  milk, 
cream,  cow's  milk,  sour  milk,  ewe's 
milk,  sweet  milk,  milkweed,  or  any 
other  variety  of  fluid  which  happens 
to  be  handy. 

When  the  raw  products  are  obtained 
they  are  thickened  by  the  use  of  a 
chemical,  then  placed  in  a  bag  and 
squeezed  until  the  cheese  is  choked  to 
death,  after  whfch  it  is  buried  in  an 
old  slaughter-house,  skunk  pen,  cow 
barn,  glue  factory,  or  a  similar  place 
where  there  is  a  distinctive  atmos- 
phere which  the  cheese  may  absorb 
and  thus  create  for  itself  an  individu- 
ality. This  process  is  known  as  ripen- 
ing the  cheese,  but  far  too  often,  it  is 
feared,  the  cheese  builder  neglects  to 
pick  the  cheese  at  the  proper  time,  and 
it  becomes  overripe. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of 
cheese,  each  of  which  is  stronger  than 
the  other.  Cheese  authorities  differ 
greatly  regarding  this  popular  prod- 
uct, some  claiming  it  is  a  healthful 
edible,  while  others  declare  that  those 
who  desire  to  become  noted  for  long- 
evity should  not  associate  with  cheese. 

Regarding  the  cheese  itself,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  question.  Cheese, 
with  all  its  athletic  tendencies  and 
phenomenal  strength,  is  not  healthy 
nor  robust.  It  if  were  it  would  not 
give  off  such  astonishing  odors  so  rem- 
iniscent of  something  long  extinct. 

The  various  brands  of  cheese  derive 
their  names  usually  from  the  places 
where  they  are  raised.  Thus,  Swiss 
cheese  comes  from  Switzerland; 
Roquefort  cheese  from  France;  while 
Limburger  cheese  comes  from  the 
province  of  Limburg,  tho  where  its 
odor  comes  from  Heaven  only  knows. 

Outside  of  its  ordinary  mission  in 
life,  cheese  is  very  useful  to  the  small 
boy,  who  may  drop  a  piece  of  it  down 
a  hot-air  register  pipe  in  the  school- 
room or  in  a  fat  man's  hip  pocket  at  a 
ball,  and  produce  very  interesting  and 
unusual  results. 

Just  when  cheese  first  came  into  use 
is  unknown.  It  is  said  by  authorities 
who  ought  to  know,  that  cheese  was 
made  hundreds  of  years  B.  C,  but  judg- 
ing from  its  odor,  some  of  it  was  made 
even  before  that. 

No  matter  how  active  its  odor,  how- 
ever, cheese  has  served  some  purpose. 
It  has  contributed  largely  to  the  cramp 
industry,  and  it  has  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  at  least  one  beautiful  piece  of 
literature  outside  of  the  present  work. 
The  other  literary  gem  was  turned  out 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  after  smell- 
ing the  breath  of  an  imbiber  of  Lim- 
burger, wrote  the  verses  beginning, 
"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so 
dead,"  and  it  is  said  he  realized  very 
well  on  the  manuscript. 

His  Vacation 

"Where's  your  wife  this  summer, 
Easit?" 

"She  thinks  she  has  lung  trouble,  so 
she's  gone  to  spend  the  summer  in  the 
mountains." 

"Are  your  daughters  with  her?" 

"No,  they  find  it  too  lonely  there,  and 
are  having  a  gay  time  at  the  seaside." 

"I  suppose  your  son  is  at  home?" 

"No,  he's  joined  a  party  that  are 
automobiling  thru  tl*e  country." 

"And  how  are  you  getting  on?" 

"Oh,  I've  saved  enough  out  of  tho 
family  expenses  to  get  an  electric  fan 
in  the  office." 


Could  Do  a  Bit 
Many  stories  are  going  about  as  to 
the  "gentleman  ranker"  in  Kitchen- 
er's army,  the  latest  of  which  is  the 

following: 

An  officer  superintending  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  large  and  varied  stock  of 
stores  felt  the  need  of  a  clerk  and 
told  the  sergeant-major  to  hunt  one 
up  from  among  the  men. 

The  sergeant-major  could  not  find 
a  man  who  "pleaded  guilty"  to  that 
occupation,  but  he  eventually  singled 
out  a  sober-looking  private  and  took 
him  before  the  officer. 

"Are  you  a  clerk?"  demanded  the 
captain. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  fig- 
ures?" asked  the  captain,  sourly. 

"I  can  do  a  bit,"  replied  the  man, 
modestly. 

"A  bit!"  snarled  the  officer.  "Is 
this  the  best  man  you  can  find?"  said 
he  to  the  sergeant-major. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  that  worthy. 

"Well,"  growled  the  captain,  "I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  put  up  with  him." 
Turning  to  the  private,  he  snapped: 

"What  were  you  in  civilian  life?" 

"Professor  of  mathematics  at   

College,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

A  Clever  Pair 

"My  son,"  said  the  father,  "take 
that  jug  and  fetch  me  some  beer." 

"Give  me  the  money,  then,  father." 

"My  son,  to  get  beer  with  money, 
anybody  can  do  that,  but  to  get  beer 
without  money  that's  clever." 

So  the  boy  takes  the  jug,  and  out 
he  goes.  Shortly  he  returns  and 
places  the  jug  before  his  father. 

"Drink,"  says  the  son. 

"How  can  I  drink,"  says  the  father, 
"when  there  is  no  beer  in  the  jug?" 

"To  drink  beer  out  of  a  jug,"  says 
the  boy,  "where  there  is  beer,  any- 
body can  do  that;  but  to  drink  beer 
out  of  a  jug  where  there  is  no  beer, 
that's  clever." 

What  He  Would  Draw 

A  certain  artis.t,  who  held  art 
classes  in  his  studio,  was  very  strict 
on  one  point.    No  one  must  smoke! 

One  day,  after  being  out  of  the 
studio  for  half  an  hour,  he  re-entered 
it  suddenly,  and  saw  one  student  with 
a  lighted  cigarette  in  his  fingers, 
which  he  tried  to  conceal. 

With  an  air  of  heavy  playfulness 
the  artist  approached  the  offender  and 
said: 

"A  strange  pencil  you  have  there, 
my  friend.  May  I  ask  what  you  pro- 
pose to  draw  with  that?" 

"Clouds!"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

UNFLATTERING 


Stranger — "You  wouldn't  think,  to 
look  at  me  now,  that  I  once  had  all 
me  clothes  made  in  London!" 
Citizen — "No,  I  wouldn't." 
Stranger — "Fact,    nevertheless!  I 
lived  there  till  I  was  6  months  old!" 
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Road  Rules  to  Remember 


The  79  farms 
of  market  had  an  average  value 
of  $78.70  per  acre  as  compared 
with  $70.20  per  acre  for  the  183 
farms  from  2  to  4  miles  from 
market;  $60.90  per  acre  for  the  126 
farms  4  to  6  miles  from  market; 
$58.20  for  the  113  from  6  to  S  miles 
from  market;  and  $55.90  for  the  149 
farms  over  8  miles  from  market.  The 
most  rapid  decrease  occurred  in  the 
first  6  miles,  after  which  the  differ- 
ence of  a  mile  or  two  in  distances 
from  market  made  much  less  differ- 
ence. 

Study  from  a  little  different  point 
of  view  showed  that  the  42  farms 
valued  at  $100  or  more  per  acre  had 
an  average  haul  of  about  2%  miles 
to  market.  The  62  in  the  $80-$100 
group  had  nearly  3  miles  and  the 
275  in  the  $60-$80  group  5  miles  haul, 
while  the  246  in  the  $40-$60  group  av- 
eraged 6*4  miles  to  market.  The  25 
worth  less  than  $40  per  acre  average 
[_5%  miles  from  market  and  were 
probably  made  up  of  land  so  much 
poorer  than  the  others  that  quality 
of  soil  became  the  principal  factor  in 
determining  value. 

[It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
distance  from  market  is  not  meas- 
ured in  miles  alone,  but  rather  in 
ton-miles.  The  ton-mile  distance  of 
a  farm  from  town  depends  upon  the 
actual  distance  in  miles  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  road  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  This  condition  of  the  road  de- 
termines the  size  of  load  in  tons 
which  a  team  of  horses  or  a  tractor 
can  haul  at  one  time  at  a  given  speed 
of  miles  per  hour.  This  difference 
may  often  be  so  great  that  a  man  liv- 
ing five  miles  from  a  town  on  one 
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within  2  miles  road  can  haul  more  tons  to  town  in  a 
day  during  certain  seasons  than  can 
a  man  living  only  two  miles  from  the 
same  town  on  another  road.  We 
must  consider  both  routes  and  con- 
dition of  roads. — Ed.] 


"Chuck  Hole"  Clubs 

THE  chuck  holes  in  the  roads  of 
Lyman  County,  S.  D.,  will  be 
filled  and  made  passable  by  the 
"Chuck  Hole  Clubs,"  which  are  be- 
ing organized  by  County  Agent  Dick 
Lewallen.  A  Chuck  Hole  Club  con- 
sists of  four  or  five  men  or  boys,  one 
of  whom  owns  an  automobile.  Each 
provides  himself  with  a  pick  or 
shovel  or  spade  and  then  all  take  a 
ride  into  the  country.  At  each  chuck 
hole  or  bad  bridge  approach  they 
get  out  and  proceed  to  make  the 
highway  passable.  Each  member 
agrees  to  fill  one  chuck  hole  each 
month.  This  idea  could  be  adopted 
profitably  thruout  the  State. 

Drag  That  Road 

A STITCH  in  time  saves  nine"  is 
just  as  true  in  road  dragging 
as  in  fence  fixing  and  other  farm 
work.  Don't  let  the  rush  of  work 
cause  you  to  neglect  road  dragging 
until  the  ruts  are  so  deep  and  the 
weeds  have  such  a  start  that  the 
drag  cannot  do  its  best  work.  A  lit- 
tle careful  work  now  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season  will  not 
only  keep  the  roads  in  good  shape, 
but  keep  down  the  weeds  in  such  a 
way  as  to  save  a  great  deal  of  work 
at  weed  mowing  time. 


Marketing;  Farm  Timber  Profitably 


stock 


but  selected 
price. 

The  Forest  Service  has  prepared 
bulletins  on  the  wood-using  indus- 
tries of  a  number  of  States,  which 
tell  the  uses  to  which  various  woods 
are  put  and  the  quantity  used  an- 
nually for  each  purpose.  They  also 
contain  directories  of'  wood-using 
firms,  arranged  according  to  the 
products  that  they  manufacture.  A 
list  of  these  bulletins  and  informa- 
tion as  to  how  to  procure  them  may 
be  had  upon  application  to  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  way  in  which  woodlot  prod- 
ucts are  sold  may  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  profit  an  owner  gets 
from  his  tract.  There  are  four  ways 
of  selling:  (1)  By  scale  measure- 
ment of  rough  products;  (2)  by  the 
piece,  for  such  products  as  ties  and 
poles;  (3)  by  the  boundary,  for  a 
lump  sum,  and  (4)  by  lumber  scale 
of  sawed  products. 

Selling  by  the  log  or  piece  is  the 
simplest  method.  Ties,  poles,  piling, 
etc.,  are  always  sold  by  the  piece. 
The  important  things  to  know  are  the 
different  grades  of  each  product  and 
their  relative  value.  Firewood,  pulp- 
wood  and  excelsior  wood  are  sold 
either  by  the  cord  or  rick.  This,  too, 
is  a  comparatively  simple  method  of 
marketing.  To  be  sure  of-  selling 
profitably  by  boundary  for  a  lump 
sum,  the  owner  must  make  a  very 
careful  estimate  of  the  amount  and 
value  of  h(s  tinfber. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  best 
time  to  cut  timber  is  in  the  winter 
months.  Winter-cut  timber  seasons 
slowly  and  evenly  and  by  the  time 
the  warm  weather  comes  is  thoroly 
air-dried.  Products  which  must  be 
peeled,  however,  such  as  ties,  poles 
and  tanbark,  should  be  cut  in  spring 
when  the  bark  peels  most  easily. 
Veneer  logs  which  must  be  delivered 
at  the  mill  In  a  green  condition  can 
be  cut  fn  any  season  of  the  year, 
provided  thfcy  ar<;  delivered  as  soon 
as  cut.  This  Is  true  also  of  pulp  wood 
and  tannin-extract  wood. 

The  really  necessary  steps,  then, 
In  the  profitable  marketing  of  wood- 
lot  products  are  u,  firj'l  out  what  the 
woodlot.  contains  and  then,  thru  the 
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brings  a  high  medium  of  a  list  of  wood-using  indus- 
tries within  shipping  distance,  to  find 
a  purchaser  for  the  various  classes 
of  timber  on  the  tract,  delivering  the 
material  in  the  forms  called  for.  If 
the  woodlot  owner  will  devote  the 
same  thought  and  care  to  marketing 
his  timber  that  he  does  to  marketing 
other  farm  crops,  he  will  be  more 
than  likely  to  find  that  this  necessary 
part  of  the  farm,  which  now  too  often 
brings  in  no  revenue  at  all,  can  be 
put  upon  a  sound,  profitable  basis. 


Developing  a  Central 

Power  House 
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a  larger  engine,  he  very  easily  may 
do  so,  and  as  the  plant  will  have 
been  built  by  that  time  the  expense 
of  the  bigger  engine  will  not  loom  so 
large  as  it  might  at  first. 

The  accompanying  diagram  is  a 
suggestive  arrangement  for  a  power 
house  which  will  grow  from  the 
original  pumphouse.  Naturally,  the 
arrangement  suggested  here  is  but 
tentative  and  will  be  varied  in  each 
individual  case  by  the  desires  or  the 
needs  of  the  farmer.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
lines  as  to  just  what  the  power  house 
shall  be,  how  it  shall  develop  from 
the  first  beginning,  nor  what  it  shall 
contain  in  the  way  of  machinery.  All 
that  is  intended  is  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  what  a  power  house  might 
look  like,  evolved  in  the  way  con- 
ceived in  this  article,  and  what  a 
great  convenience  it  might  grow  into 
if  developed  along  these  lines. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  article 
will  have  been  served  if  it  shall  have 
been  made  clear  that  it  is  within  the 
possibilities,  both  mechanically  and 
financially,  for  almost  any  fairly 
well  equipped  farm  to  include  the 
conveniences  and  advantages  of  a 
central  power  house  which  shall 
lighten  the  labor  of  both  farm  and 
house.  The  development  of  farm  life 
for  the  future  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  better  living  conditions  and  the 
acquisition  of  conveniences  which 
will  make  for  greater  efficiency. 
Among  these  a  power  house  is  to 
be  granted  a  place  well  up  to  the 
fore.  Conceived  and  developed  in 
the  way  suggested  herein,  it  is  not 
a  matter  which  will  require  a  great 
expenditure  of  money,  nor  is  it  a 
convenience  which  should  be  regard- 
ed as  a  luxury.  Actually,  if  efficiency 
is  to  be  achieved,  it  is  a  necessity, 
and  for  the  vast  majority  of  farmers 
it  must  be  one  of  those  necessities 
which  shall  come  within  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  pocketbook.  If  planned 
in  advance  and  then  allowed  to  de- 
velop as  suggested,  there  is  many  a 
pocketbook  which  now  looks  too  thin 
which  actually  could  accomplish  the 
matter  and  grow  thicker  in  the 
process. 


Doing  Dairying  in  Denmark 


milk  is  deducted  a 
for  working  expenses  and  the 
value  of  the  skimmed  milk  and  the 
buttermilk.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  all  accounts  have  been  bal- 
anced, there  is  usually  a  considera- 
ble amount  left  over  after  paying  op- 
erating and  other  expenses,  and  this 
is  paid  out  to  the  members,  in  part 
as  dividends  on  shares  and  in  part  as 
their  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the 
business,  such  division  being  made 
on  the  basis  of  amount  of  unskimmed 
milk  furnished  by  each  member.  In 
1909  the  gross  total  receipts  of  the 
cooperative  dairies  were  about  $66,- 
250,000;  after  deducting  the  working 
expenses  ($6,095,000)  there  was  di- 
vided among  the  suppliers  of  milk 
$60,155,000,  or  an  average  of  $383  to 
each  member  of  the  cooperative 
dairy  societies. 

The  ordinary  cooperative  dairy  in 
Denmark  is  small,  in  1909  the  aver- 
age quantity  of  milk  supplied  being 
but  slightly  above  500,000  pounds. 
The  gross  total  value  of  the  1,157 
cooperative  dairies  was  $9,142,500,  or 
an  average  value  of  $7,902;  the  total 
indebtedness  of  these  dairies  was 
$4,505,000,  or  an  average  of  $3,893. 
The  basis  of  their  success  has  been 
economic  operation. 

The  dairies  of  Denmark  have  for 
various  purposes  united  themselves 
into  central  federations.  They  have 
formed  unions  to  develop  the  milk  in- 
dustry (1)  by  organizing  exhibitions, 
(2)  by  Instituting  lecture  courses, 
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definite  sum  (3)  by  collecting  various  materials 
to  demonstrate  the  economy  of 
dairies.  In  1909  there  were  twenty- 
one  unions,  made  up  of  880  dairies, 
mostly  cooperative  dairies;  then 
twenty  of  these  unions  have  united 
and  formed  two  federations,  and 
these  federations  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  watch  over  the  common 
interests  not  only  of  their  federa- 
tions, by  agreement,  but  of  all  other 
dairies.  Several  dairy  unions  have  a 
committee  known  as  a  "jury,"  whose 
work  consists  in  testing  the  quality 
of  milk  and  in  inducing  farmers  to 
supply  purer  and  better  milk. 

In  1900  there  was  established  the 
"Association  for  the  Butter  Trade- 
mark of  the  Danish  Dairies,"  which 
controls  the  Horn  Trademark,  obliga- 
tory for  Danish  butter.  This  associ- 
ation included  about  1,300  dairies  in 
1909., 

In  1901  there  was  formed  the  "Col- 
lective Purchase  Society  of  the 
Danish  Dairies,"  having  for  its  object 
the  purchasing  for  the  dairies  of 
various  articles  of  consumption,  ma- 
chines, etc.  In  1909  this  society  in- 
cluded 840  dairies,  owned  a  factory, 
and  did  a  business  of  $503,500. 

In  1909  there  were  six  large  socie- 
ties, or  federations,  comprising  225 
dairies,  which,  dispensing  with  the 
assistance  of  merchants  or  middle- 
men, exported  and  sold  the  butter 
from  these  dairies  in  foreign  mar- 
kets; in  1909  the  business  of  these 
federations  aggregated  $6,095,000. 


Greatest^ 
Cleanser  of  AH. 


CLEANS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 


Makes  soap  without  boiling..  Torn*  well  water 
Into  rain  water  Makes  cheapest,  most  efficient 
washing  fluid  —  to  be  need  without  powders, 
chips,  etc.  Supreme  11  diainfector  and  vermin 
exterminator.  Ask  for  booklet  of  other  met. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 
liana  f  aetorin*  Chemist*  PHILADELPHIA. 


RocK  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


a  Positively  greatest  roofing  offer.  Be  s_. 
|  to  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofing 
I  Bargain  Book  before  you  boy  roof  cov-  ■ 
I  ering,  siding  or  ceiling.   EDWARDS  / 
|  TiaHTCOTE  REO  STEEL  SHINGLES , 
I  cost  lees  and  outlast  3  ordinary  roofs  , 
8— outlast  building  itself— no  painting 
lor  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-proof; 
guaranteed  lightning- proof  I  Re.    —  _ 

duces  insurance.  Reo  muster 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Shingles 

\  ReoCluster  Steel  Shingles.V-Cnmp. 

Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Paint- 
I  ed  or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Wnta 
!  for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 
prices  ever  made  on  world's  best  roofimr 
Free  Samples  and  Roonmr  Book  No.  795. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

745-795  Pike  St,  Cincinnati.  0. 


BOYS  the  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  Life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  Is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.    You  need  this 

paper  10  lie  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  25c  and  Raines  and  ad- 
dresses cf  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout 
for  six  months  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instruct  inns  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT. 
510  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylf" 

Buys  the  New  Butter*  i 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  runnin_. 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hour.    Made  also  in  four 
arger  Bizes  up  to 5  1-2 shown  here. 


Poatai'^brinira  Free  cat- 
factory"  offer. 


alo*.  folder  and  "di 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  anu  ouva  muue/, 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <!Z> 

2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Kill  AH  Files  S  th£sIapsrecad 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kills 
all  flies.   Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts  all  season.  Made> 
of  metal,  can't  epill  *»r  tip 
over:  will  tint  soil  or  injure* 
anything:.  Guarunteed  ef- 
fective.  Ask  for  .*> 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  neat 

by  expre,,.  prepaid,  Si. 00. 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  D.Katb  Ayonu.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wngon  oarts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Cfttmlog  I lluiutt.il  ID  color,  frc«. 
Wha.l  Co..l4bElm  II  .  Qulncy.lll. 


WITTE  Engines 


EVERY  SIZE  A  BARGAIN.  2,8.4,8,8,  C  UD  I 
12, 16and22II-I».  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  etc.  "       >  j 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  i™.?^:**"'  $89,901 
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PHCBfiflP 


My  new,  1916  low  prices 
and  selling  plans,  cash  // 
or  time,  are  fully  descrl-  / 
bed  in  my  new  250-page  // 
/  book.    Do  not  buy  a  / 
1  spreader  of  any  make  It 
or  kind  until  you  get  '"• 
this  book.  Ask  for  my 
.special  proposition 
on  spreaders  from  now  until 
seeding  time.  Mvnew 
model  spreader  with  all 
steel  beater,  all  steel  V- 
rake.  low  down,  light 
draft,  d  o  u  b  le  chain 
drive,  cut  under  front 
wheels,  channel  steel 
frame,   trussed  like  a 
steel  bridge,  steel  ton- 
gue.endless  apron  and 
force  feed  makes  a  Oner 
and  wider  spreading 
machine  than  ever. 
Shipped  from  Water- 
loo, Kansas  Cltv,  St. 
Paul,  Council  Bluffs 
and   Chicago.  All 
styles  and  sizes  of 
spreaders  and  spread- 
er boxes  fully  described 
in  this  big.  new  book. 


LOOK 


THE  REDBIRD  SCHOOLMA'AM 


..  ..  'jr.O  pnjfo 
vritaloff.  TcIIh  you 
nil  about  the  ■MOM]  rutont- 
td  features  on  the  fumoua 
Gnlloway  Manure  Spreader; 
ho#  to  make  a  spreader  pay 
for  jtaelf  in  nix  month*  time: 
shows  why  exclusive  Gallo- 
way patented  featurea  make 
the  Galloway  spreader  worth 
$25  more  than  any  other, 
but  cost  nothing*  extra  on 
the  Galloway;aUo  shows  full 
lino  of  other  Galloway  Im- 
plements and  merchandise. 


WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres.  „ 
Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Box  2089.  Waterloo,  U 

Manure  Spreader  Manufacturing  Special 


Try  the  New  Way 
to  Kill  Lice. 

No  dusting.  No  dipping.  No  paint- 
ing. Hang  up  the  bottle— that's  all. 

"Good  Enough  (or  Me." 

"  Enclosed  please  find  money 
order  for  another  bottle  of  LICE* 
CIL.  I  nnd  It  the  best  and  easiest 
to  use.  My  birds  were  lousy  when  I 
put  LICECIL  In  the  house,  but 
they  were  soon  free  from  the  pests. 
I  wanted  to  make  sure,  so  put  other 
lousy  birds  In  the  same  house  with 
the  same  results.  That  is  good 
enough  for  me." 

George  W.  Goode .  Thornton.Waso. 
Likes  It  Very  Much. 

Laoey,  Iowa. 
Gentlemen:  Please  find  enclosed 
11.00  fortwo  bottles  of  LICECI" 
Flease  send  by  return  mall.  Ha»<- 
B8ed  one  bottle  and  like  it  very 
much. 

EVERETT  E.  WH1TEHILL 

HOW  TO  USE  LICECIL,  ! 

Simply  put  a  few  drops  in  nest  and  hang  un- 
corked bottle  in  coop  or  henhouse.  Powerful 
evaporating  vapors  which  leave  bottle  are  three 
times  heavier  than  air  and  descend  in  a  misty 
form,  penetrating  feathers,  cracks  and  crevices 
everywhere.  Lice,  mites,  chiggers,  bed  bugs, 
ants,  roaches,  etc.,  have  no  lungs— they  breathe 
through  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  are  instantly 
destroyed  by  LICECII,  vapors.  WILL  NOT  IN- 
JURE CHICKS.    ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC. 

Bottle  50c,  prepaid.   Money  Back  if  it  Fails. 
AMERICAN  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.F  B,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


HAVANA-n 


STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in- 
stead of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVAN  A  METAL  WHEEL,  CO. 
Box  27.  Havana.  111. 


Delivered  vn  FREE 

A  sample  1MB  model  "Rmng»r"  bicycle, 
on  approval  and  SO  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Writ*  mt  one*  for  large  illustrated 
catalog  allowing  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  most 
marvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  our  tow  pr/cst 
and  remarkable  terms. 

RIDER  AQENTB  Want •rf-Boys, 
make  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles, 
Tlrma,  and  Sundries  from  our  bisr  catalog. 
Do  Duslnesa  direct  with   the  leading  bipvcle 
house  in  America.   Do  not  buy  until  you  know 
»hat  we  can  do  for  you.  WRITE  TO  US  ' 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO*  DEPT.  S-196,  CHICAGO 


Tprre  Haute  iNAry 

J        VET*"  -COLLEGE 


*«»eoirtD,5ciiooi 


iuustraieo  cmaiog  tfctfm 


PATENTS  ADVERTISED 

in  Popular  Mcchan:CH  Magazine  KKKE  if  secured 
through  our  Credit  .System.  Send  skeich  of  In- 
vention. Free  Search.  100  Page  Book  Free. 
Waters  Co.,  4279  Warder  BldK.,  Wa.hinuton,  D.  C. 


PATENTS! 


WATSON  K.  COLEMAN, 

WimhlnKton,  I).  0.  Hookh  free. 
"l*hestrofero.i"8s.   Host  rnnulta 


ELECTRIC 111 


Hrlti,  Hall' 

tats  [itgbu. 


'  I.KiMTiNti  PLANTS,  LAMPS.  M0I0KS 

•iv  •  l'< "»>!"..  Ckarnri,  im  .>■■>>  * 

oillo  M  M  nth  If OHKR,  Cleveland,  o. 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  Is  thoroly  reliable.  When 
answering-  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming 
Business." 


nip  the  aphis  tips.  The  more  ails  me 
the  more  I  fight.  Farming  ain't  all 
plain  dirt.  It's  mostly  grit.  Now 
there's  " 

Pete  Crowl's  supper  call  stam-« 
peded  the  bunkhouse,  and  the  bean 
grower  cut  short  his  sentence  to  join 
his  comrades.  Only  the  neuralgic 
boss  and  two  lumberjacks  at  the 
wash-bench  remained. 

"Hod  made  a  fool  of  himself,"  re- 
marked the  larger  man,  Huck  Kean. 
"You  and  I  and  every  other  man  in 
camp  knows  Dan  is  honest  as  a 
babe." 

"Then  why  don't  he  talk?"  inquired 
Hank  Giles.  "What  makes  him  spin 
a  silly  yarn  about  finding  the  steer 
tied  in  a  swamp?  The  yarn  leaks 
like  a  sieve." 

"Anyhow,"  observed  Huck  thickly 
thru  the  roller  towel,  "we're  going  to 
elect  Dan  for  sheriff.  For  all  I  care 
he  can  swear  the  steer  jumped  over 
the  moon  looking  for  the  spotted  cow. 
That's  how  I  trust  Dan  Karsten." 

The  two  passed  into  the  nearby 
cook  shanty  where  silent  lumber- 
jacks devoured  vast  quantities  of 
fried  potatoes,  beans,  bread,  fried 
pork  and  boiling  tea.  Si  Cooper, 
racked  by  spasmodic  coughing,  was 
the  first  to  leave  the  table,  and  Dan 
Karsten  casually  followed.  It  was 
out  by  the  ramshackle  barn  that  Dan 
joined  the  cougher  and  said  what  he 
was  there  to  communicate. 

"Tell  your  gang  to  let  Gardener's 
stock  alone,"  said  he,  with  quiet  em- 
phasis. "If  I  hadn't  been  wise  to 
your  methods  Dave's  prize  steer 
would  have  been  in  your  frying-pans. 
I  found  him  tied  ready  for  slaughter 
while  the  gang  ate  breakfast.  They're 
getting  bold." 

"How'd  they  know  it  was  fancy 
stock?"  demanded  Si.  "They's  busy 
fixing  the  dog  and  beef  all  looks  the 
same  by  dark." 

"Look  out,"  warned  Dan.  "If  you 
think  I'm  handcuffed  by  that  bit  of 
family  history  you  revealed  you  may 
get  fooled." 

"I  ain't  thinking,"  wheezed  Si.  "I'm 
betting  on  it."  He  burst  into  such  a 
prolonged  spell  of  coughing  that  Dan 
was  forced  to  slap  him  on  the  back 
as  a  counter-irritant,  then  urged  him 
to  seek  warmth  at  the  bunkhouse  fire. 

That  same  day,  at  the  Redbird 
school,  Lute  Gardener  was  meeting 
the  crest  of  a  winter's  conflict.  The 
leaders  of  once  masked  revolt  broke 
into  open  rebellion.  Across  the  big 
room  swept  a  buzz  of  excited  dis- 
order. The  air  was  electrically 
charged  with  mob  spirit.  Vivian 
Gleeson  incited  her  adherents  to 
crude  outrages.  Instinctively  a  few 
loyal  pupils  attempted  to  quell  the 
mutiny,  but  awaited  the  climax.  Deed 
after  deed  defied  school  discipline. 
Ike  Weaver  designedly  tripped  on  his 
way  to  class  and  sprawled  full 
length.  Claire  Walsh,  Vivian's  blonde 
seatmate,  dropped  her  slate  with  a 
deafening  crash.  Pupils  asked  to 
leave  the  room  and  slammed  the 
door.  Vivian  was  enjoying  herself. 
She  had  managed  a  small  riot,  yet 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  her. 

Finally  the  end  came  in  the  ancient 
form  of  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Len 
Stokee,  taking  advantage  of  Lute's 
preoccupation  with  her  beloved 
primer  class,  wrote  on  the  rear 
blackboard  a  studied  insult  edited  by 
Vivian.  It  was  a  crass  take-off  that 
referred  to  her  change  of  partners  at 
the  roadhouse  dance;  and  the  scrawl- 
ing line  was  written  in  the  form  of 
a  double  hill.  In  all  that  room  there 
was  not  a  pupil  but  stared  knowingly 
at  the  familiar  route  to  the  Gardener 
farm  and  understanding^  read  the 
derisive  advice: 

chap." 

with  another 

home 

go 

and  with  one  feller 

dance 


"Never  go 


to 
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As  Lute  re-entered  the  room  after 
assisting  the  primer  folks  in  their 
hunt  for  caps,  coats  and  rubbers,  this 
crowning  impertinence  met  her  as- 
tonished glance.  Instantly  she  felt 
that  the  worst  had  happened  and  her 
nerves  steadied.  Matters  settled  to 
a  sane  perspective.  By  his  absorbed 
attention  to  a  book  she  spotted  the 
offender.  But  to  punish  Vivian's  tool 
lacked  wisdom.  Yet  she  could  not 
leave  the  atrocity  to  stare  her  in  the 
face  while  Vivian  watched  her  inso- 
lently from  beneath  her  black  lashes. 
So,  without  an  apparent  pause,  she 
deliberately  walked  to  the  spot, 
erased  the  hill-line  scrawl,  and  cool- 
ly addressed  the  perpetrator. 

"Quite  right,  Len,"  said  she,  amid 
profound  silence;  "but  there's  only 
one  person  in  the  room  who  regrets 
the  first  part  of  that  incident." 

Again  Lute's  temper  had  back- 
lashed.  Without  halt  she  had  in- 
dulged in  the  sort  of  thrust  that  is 
unanswerable  and  cuts  deep.  Every 
eye  turned  toward  Vivian,  whose 
dark  face  crimsoned.  The  tiger  was 
forced  to  sheathe  her  claws.  There- 
fore upon  the  Redbird  school  peace 
descended  and  remained. 

CHAPTER  VII 

SLEEPING  Bear  Lake  thundered 
with  rending  ice  when  Mrs. 
Gardener  selected  two  hundred 
freshly  laid  eggs  for  the  metal-cov- 
ered incubator  with  its  inside  coil  of 
water-pipe  and  its  heat-supplying 
lamp.  The  tank  was  filled  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  the  lamp  had  been 
burning  twenty-four  hours  to  thoroly 
warm  the  machine.  This  being  ac- 
complished, she  filled  the  two  trays 
with  pearl-like  spheres  chosen  for 
uniform  size  and  blunt  tips.  The 
little  thermometer  inside  had  refused 
to  go  above  70° ;  and  now,  with  the 
cool  eggs  added  to  the  machine,  it 
dropped  to  nothing  and  obstinately 
remained  at  that  discouraging  point, 
altho  the  anxious  operator  occasion- 
ally opened  the  glass  door  to  insure 
a  healthy  circulation  of  air.  Added 
to  this,  the  flame  built  a  ledge  of 
soot  against  the  inside  of  the  tin 
lamp-chimney,  and  before  morning  it 
smoked  like  a  small  volcano.  Every- 
thing in  the  neat  kitchen  where  the 
incubator  sat  was  coated  with  grime. 

"Serves  y'  right  for  going  ag'in'  the 
Lord,"  declared  Abe.  "Hatching  birds 
in  a  tin  box  is  contrary  to  nature  and 
deserves  a  judgment  of  fire  and 
smoke,  an'  this  here  one's  smoke." 

But  by  breakfast  time  Mrs.  Gar- 
dener had  her  lamp  trimmed  and- 
brightly  burning,  while  the  thermo- 
stat gayly  lifted  its  disc  over  the 
heat,  and  the  mercury  mounted  slow- 
ly to  40°,  45°,  50°,  and  remained  at 
that  forbidden  temperature  for  near- 
ly a  week.  Vainly  Mrs.  Gardener 
tried  to  attain  the  103°  demanded  by 
the  books,  but  it  seemed  impossible. 
So  she  contented  herself  by  careful- 
ly watching  her  lamp  and  turning  the 
eggs  once  each  day.  This  she  ac- 
complished by  gently  removing  one 
row  of  eggs  and  rolling  the  others 
back.  Thus  the  last  row,  each  day, 
moved  to  the  front. 

Saturday  morning  Lute  assumed 
this  duty,  while  she  announced  the 
coming  of  the  Zelinsky  concert 
troupe  which  always  billed  Redbird 
in  the  spring.  Matthew  Doud  had  se- 
cured two  of  the  best  seats,  and  Lute 
had  promised  to  accompany  him.  Her 
acceptance  of  his  escort  was  her 
declaration  of  independence.  She 
was  showing  Dan  and  Dolph  that 
she  was  not  to  be  driven;  and,  for 
all  she  cared,  Doud  might  have  been 
deformed  or  looked  like  an  ogre, 
since  he  was  the  emblem  of  her 
flaunted  liberty. 

The  appointed  evening  of  the  con- 
cert she  and  her  companion  reached 
Redbird  in  time  to  indulge  in  an  ice 
and  hot  chocolate  at  the  bakery- 
restaurant.  And  as  they  sat  oppo- 
site each  other  at  the  small  table 
Lute  was  impelled  to  a  study  of  the 
man  she  favored.  She  was  surprised 
to  realize  that  his  blond  visage  re- 


pulsed, despite  his  polished,  gentle- 
manly manner.  He  had  belonged  to 
a  fast  social  set  before  the  elder 
Doud  speculated  unwisely  and  lost 
and  died.  After  that  he  had  accepted 
the  boat  and  lumbering  agency  that 
his  lady  mother  and  ambitious  spin- 
ster sister  might  keep  up  appear- 
ances, and  he  had  succeeded.  His 
earnings  seemed  ample,  yet  he  denied 
himself  nothing.  As  he  chatted  with 
Lute  his  greenish  eyes  caressed  her 
like  an  extended  hand.  But  for  her 
desire  to  punish  Dan  Karsten  she 
would  have  abruptly  got  up  from  her 
chair  and  departed.  But  she  sat 
still,  and  her  suppressed  loathing 
lined  the  silver  mesh  of  their  talk 
like  a  background  of  crepe. 

As  the  boat  agent  settled  their 
bill,  she  idly  watched  his  slender 
white  fingers  subtract  the  correct 
amount  from  a  flat  billbook.  During 
the  brief  instant  she  noted  a  fold  of 
crisp  greenbacks  in  a  separate  divi- 
sion, then  the  book  closed.  A  few 
minutes  later  Adam  Block  ushered 
them  to  reserved  seats  at  the  con- 
cert, which  was  held  above  the  com- 
pany's store.  Across  from  them  sat 
Salome  Russel  in  robes  suited  to  a 
box  party,  and  with  her  was  Vivian. 
The  latter  darted  Lute  a  glance  of 
jealous  hatred  as  Doud,  with  his  air 
of  a  courtier,  handed  his  companion 
to  her  seat. 

"Surely,"  thought  Lute,  "whatever 
Vivian  so  desperately  desires  must 
be  base." 

She  heartily  wished  herself  back  in 
the  obscure  corner  with  her  broth- 
ers. In  this  unenviable  frame  of 
mind  she  listened  to  the  Zelinsky 
quartet  until  the  program  ended, 
and  Zelinsky  senior  announced  the 
usual  after-concert  dance.  Men 
cleared  the  floor  of  seats,  which  were 
compactly  piled,  and  the  crowd 
surged  doorward  with  greetings  and 
handshakings  and  swift  exchange  of 
gossip. 

Across  this  confusion  Lute  chanced 
to  encounter  Dan  Karsten's  direct, 
compelling  gaze.  His  sturdy  form, 
his  frank,  open  countenance,  his  fear- 
less, manly  bearing  spoke  to  some- 
thing in  her  heart  that  did  him  jus- 
tice, yet  her  resentment  flared  anew. 
Altho  she  had  intended  to  go  di- 
rectly home,  she  now  consented  to 
remain.  Presently  she  moved  thru 
the  figures  of  a  square  dance  to  the 
music  of  Zelinsky's  orchestra,  and 
Doud  was  her  partner.  His  basilisk 
eyes  admired  her  every  motion,  and 
she  was  worthy  his  attention.  This 
night  her  costume  was  of  cardinal, 
banded  and  slashed  with  black.  Her 
dark  blue  eyes  brightened  to  azure 
fire,  and  her  cameo-perfect  face 
flushed.  She  seemed  to  Doud — and 
Dan — a  brilliant  flame  intended  to 
sear  the  hearts  of  men.  The  latter 
longed  to  wrest  her  from  danger  and 
restore  her  to  her  home  and  safety, 
but  this  was  impossible,  because  his 
blundering  had  disarmed  him.  All  he 
could  now  manage  was  to  request  a 
dance,  and,  under  its  cover,  offer  her 
his  honest  love. 

"The  next  is  our  set,  Lute,"  he 
told  her  in  their  old,  laughing  for- 
mula; and,  because  she  dared  not  re- 
fuse, she  accompanied  him  to  a 
place  in  the  forming  figure. 

Doud,  with  Vivian  Gleeson,  formed 
two  of  the  eight  in  that  momentous 
set.  Vivian,  dark,  tropically  hand- 
some, moved  with  languid,  serpen- 
tine grace  that  oddly  appealed  to  the 
colorless  agent.  Her  upper  lip 
formed  a  straight  line,  while  the 
lower  one  curved  outward  like  a 
crimson  petal;  and  her  big,  sleepy 
eyes,  her  almost  clinging  hands  drew 
him  like  a  magnet.  Her  touch  was 
a  subtle  dare.  He  was  being  wooed 
and  knew  it.  The  experience 
pleased  him.  And,  being  pleased  and 
flattered,  he  resolved  to  cultivate 
her  acquaintance.  Across  the  set 
Lute  listened  to  words  she  was 
obliged  to  hear,  since  custom  left  no 
avenue  of  escape. 

"I  love  you,  Lute,"  Dan  murmured 
Continued  on  Page  537 
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in  simplest  language,  and  his  strong 
hands  held  her  slim  fingers  as  if  he 
would  draw  her  back  from  a  preci- 
pice. When  next  the  dance  brought 
him  to  her  side  he  finished  what  he 
had  to  say.  "Lute,"  he  pleaded, 
'  marry  me  and  stop  this  senseless 
quarrel." 

The  movement  swept  her  from 
bim,  and  when  she  returned  her  eyes 
were  hard  as  flint.  "I'd  as  soon  think 
of  marrying  Dave,"  she  told  him. 
This  was  her  answer. 

Before  long  Lute  and  her  com- 
panion were  out  under  the  stars 
and  headed  toward  the  hills.  For  a 
time  they  discussed  Zelinsky's  mu- 
sic, while  the  moon,  like  a  sky-hung 
arc,  turned  the  landscape  to  a  scene 
of  mystic  beauty.  It  inclined  the 
boat  agent  to  sentiment,  and  his 
free  arm  crept  along  the  seat-back 
until  Lute  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
readjusted  the  robe. 

"It's  perfectly  tucked  in,"  she  as- 
sured him.  "If  not,"  said  she,  and 
her  words  were  like  a  descending 
lash,  "I'm  remarkably  well  able  to 
look  out  for  myself." 

Doud  instantly  withdrew  his  arm 
and  accepted  his  cue.  He  believed 
the  girl  capable  of  springing  from 
the  sleigh  if  he  persisted  in  unwel- 
come love-making.  Or  worse.  She 
might  spring  at  him  and  rend  his 
pale  features.  So  he  restrained  the 
longing  to  crush  her  to  him  and  take 
toll  of  the  sweet,  curving  lips.  A 
lone  horseman  drew  near  and 
passed  them;  and  the  moon's  ra- 
diance showed  the  heavy  form  of 
Dan  Karsten. 

"Trailing  me,"  decided  Lute.  "The 
jealous  yokel!" 

"This  heavenly  night  has  been 
something  to  remember,"  was 
Doud's  parting,  which  received  add- 
ed significance  from  his  handclasp. 
Then  he  was  gone,  and  Lute  sped 
lightly  to  the  pine-shaded  gate  and 
stopped.  Dan  Karsten's  horse  was 
tied  to  the  hitching  post  and  its 
owner  came  up  the  path.  He  had  tar- 
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ried  for  a  word  with  Dave,  but  Lute 
believed  he  sentineled  her  deeds, 
and  anger  swept  away  reason. 

"You!"  she  flared.  "Waylaying 
and  following!  Oh,"  she  lashed  him. 
"Dan  Karsten,  you're  a  master  hand 
at  tracking  a  plain  trail!" 

"You  mean  the  steer,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "Some  time  I'll  explain 
that,  but  not  now.  Just  now  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  another  matter. 
I  want  to  tell  you  again  that  you're 
the  woman  I  love.  I've  loved  you  al- 
ways. But  because  I've  tried  to 
shield  you  from  a  gang  that  would 
disgrace  hell  you're  furious  at  my 
interference.  But  I'm  done.  After 
this  I'll  neither  guard  nor  trouble 
you.  I  won't  anger  you  by  looking 
after  your  welfare  because  I  want 
your  love  more  than  I  want  Heaven. 
I  want  it  so  much  that  I'll  never 
again  ask  you  for  it  lest  you  despise 
me.  But  Lute,  if  you  ever  find  af- 
fection in  your  heart  for  me,  or  if 
you  ever  need  my  care,  say  the  word 
and  I'd  come  to  you  from  beyond  the 
grave." 

"So,"  cried  Lute  tensely,  "when  I 
want  Dan  Karsten  I'm  to  go  to  him. 
You  insufferable  meddler!  Never!" 

She  would  have  passed,  but  Dan 
blocked  the  way.  "And  if  you  come," 
he  added,  "it  will  mean  that  you 
come  to  me  undefiled.  That  or  noth- 
ing," said  he,  then  stepped  by  and 
passed  out  the  gate. 

That  night  four  men  sat  at  a 
round,  baize-covered  table  in  Salome 
Russel's  parlor — a  table  built  for 
the  purpose,  with  a  blind  pocket  into 
which  the  aristocratic  gamblers 
dropped  Salome's  stipulated  rake- 
off.  At  midnight  she  served  a  wine 
supper  of  which  Matthew  Doud  like- 
wise partook  after  his  drive  to  the 
hills.  And  later  he  joined  the  mon- 
eyed sports  from  neighboring  towns 
who  shuffled  his  satanic  majesty's 
album  until  dawn  put  out  the  road- 
house  lights. 

Further  chapters  of  this  unusual 
story  will  be  found  in  next  week's 
Issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 


Missouri's  Armour  Scholarships 


ARMOUR  scholarships  offered  at 
the  International  Livestock  Ex- 
position at  Chicago,  1907-1911,  were 
eagerly  contested  for  by  stock-judg- 
ing teams  from  various  State  Agri- 
cultural Colleges.  The  Missouri  team 
was  able  to  win  fifteen  of  these  $250 
scholarships  during  the  five  years 
they  were  offered.  They  were  not 
mere  money  prizes  which  became 
the  property  of  the  teams  or  the  in- 
dividual men  who  won  them,  but 
were  given  by  the  College  authorities 
to  students  whose  work  was  so  good 
as  to  deserve  this  encouragement. 

The  judgment  of  Ihe  faculty  in 
awarding  these  scholarships  has  been 
justified  by  the  usefulness  of  the  men 
helped  and  the  responsible  positions 
they  have  filled  since  they  completed 
their  college  courses.  The  three  $250 
scholarships  won  in  1907  were  divid- 
ed into  amounts  of  $125  each  and 
given  to  six  men,  three  of  whom  are 
now  successful  Missouri  farmers,  one 
is  professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  in 
Idaho,  another  is  a  chemist  in  a  cot- 
ton-oil mill  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
sixth  is  supervising  work  for  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

After  1907  the  conditions  attached 
to  the  scholarships  prevented  their 
being  awarded  in  amounts  less  than 
$250  each  and  S.  T.  Simpson,  who  re- 
ceived the  scholarship  won  in  1908,  is 
now  doing  the  livestock  teaching 
work  of  the  College  in  movable 
Schools  of  Agricultural  Short  Courses 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  two  scholarships  won  in  1909 
went  to  A.  C.  Ragsdale,  now  assistant 
professor  of  dairying  in  the  Univer- 
'  tfty  of  Virginia,  and  L.  V.  Davis  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultural Soil  Survey. 

In  1010  the  Missouri  team  won  five 
of  the  scholarships  offered  and  of 


the  men  who  received  these  scholar- 
ships, one  is  now  a  teacher  of  soils  in 
the  Georgia  College  of  Agriculture, 
three  are  teachers  of  dairying — one 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
one  in  the  Nevada  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  one  in  the  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  while  the  fifth 
is  farming  at  Carrollton,  Mo.  One  of 
these  men  will  become  head  of  the 
Dairy  Department  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  of  Agriculture  next  year. 

Almost  as  many  scholarships  were 
won  in  1911  as  in  1910.  Of  the  four 
men  to  whom  they  were  given,  one  is 
still  at  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture teaching  in  the  Poultry  De- 
partment, another  is  a  Missouri  farm- 
er, a  third  is  high  school  agricultural 
teacher  in  Missouri,  and  the  fourth  is 
an  extension  teacher  of  dairying  for 
the  Georgia  State  College. 

The  fifteen  scholarships,  amount- 
ing to  $3,750  in  all,  have  benefited 
eighteen  men,  of  whom  five  are  Mis- 
souri farmers,  one  a  Missouri  high 
school  agriculturist,  one  is  in  com- 
mercial work,  two  are  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  nine  are  teaching  or  doing 
experimental  work  in  the  different 
colleges  and  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  their  own  and  other 
States. 

Insuring  an  Oklahoma 

Crop 
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tor  as  the  power  for  plowing  fields 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  grains  and 
lie  now  operates  three  twenty-five 
horse-power  tractors. 

Five  hundred  acres  of  the  farm- 
ranch  are  under  hog-tight  wire  fence 
and  the  entire  ranch  is  so  fenced 
that  waste  forage  is  accessible  to  the 
livestock. 


a  The  Wheat  Yield 

Tells  the  Story 


of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  to  be  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  emerged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

upwards  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  six  weeks, 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
ments  were  much  larger  than  to  New  York, 
"a  Yields  as  high  as  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
VVbi|L^/  country;  while  yields  of  46  bushels  per  acre  are  common. 

Thousands  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
^■'V^g^^  prices  are  still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  in  good 

*"'>""'sl5»Vi^**l    «05S''tie3-  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc. 

I O *i*t<  A,     There  Is  no  wnr  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription.  f>~~\ 

HM??/  Vi/fA».ki? V  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 

and  other  information  to 

C  J.  BR0UGHT0N.  112  W.  Adams  St.  Chicago,  III. 
,  G.  W  AiRD.  215  Traction  Terminal  Bid;.,  Indianapolis,  Ini 
i  -ss5     GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Canadian  Government  A  gent. 

No  passpoiu  aic  necessary  ii>  enier  u  n  .da. 
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Sll?  SERVICE 

That  is  what  you  want  in  that  silo  you  are 
going  to  build  —  Silo  Service. 

Therefore,  keep  these  facts  in  mind: 

Of  all  the  silos  in  America  today,  an  overwhelming  majority  are  built 
of  Wood,  because  practical  farm  experience  has  proved  that  silos  of  wood 
make  and  keep  silage  best,  cost  least,  are  easiest  to  erect,  and  are  fully  as 
durable  as  any  other  substantial  farm  building. 

And  just  as  the  great  majority  of  all  silos  are  built  of  wood,  so  are  the  great 
majority  of  wood  silos  built  of 

Southern  Yellow  Pine 

"The  Wood  of  Service" 

That  Is  because  the  great  strength,  even  grain,  moderate  cost,  and  resistance  to 
decay  make  Southern  Yellow  Pine  the  best  wood  for  silos. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  Farmers'  side  of  silo  service,  told  by  practical  farmers 
themselves,  send  for  the  best  and  most  informative  Silo  Book  printed— "How 
To  Choose  and  How  To  Use  a  Silo."  It  is  full  of  valuable  facts,  and  it  is  FREE. 
Please  fill  out  the  coupon  with  pencil. 

SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION, 

672-Z  Interstate  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Send  me.  Free,  your  Book  of  Silo  Service  Facts  [  ] 

Pamphlet  descriptive  of  Cut-Over  Lands  [  ] 

NAME  

TOWN  

R.  F.  D  STATE  

Are  you  interested  in  new  Farm  Lands?  If  so  we  will  send  you  a  phamph. 
let  descriptive  of  the  Southern  Yellow  Pine  Cut-Over  Lands,  which  offer 
the  greatest  agricultural  opportunity  in  America  today.    Ask  for  it. 

Southern  Pine  Association 

672-Z  Interstate  Bank  Bldg, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 
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■ANT  ADS 

products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
WHJ  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  perBcw!Sk— SSt 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want  Ad.  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


^  IHTE  TO 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago,  111.  ^^^^^ 


UEIjV  wanted 
looking  for  work?    a  want  ad  in 

this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chl- 
cago.  111.  


FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH.  Gov- 
ernment jobs.  Steady  work.  List  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable — free.  Write  today. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dep't.  M,  118,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  vou  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-514   N.   Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

COUNTY  AGENTS— LATEST  NOVELTY, 
feeds  poultry,  horses,  dogs,  promptly  on  the 
hour,  greatest  feed  and  laborsaver,  enormous 
field,  ho  competition,  exclusive  territory. 
Economic   Feeder  Mfg.   Co..   Alhambra.  Calif. 


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
thafs  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  


PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries.  Boonville.  Mo.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.    D.    Boyce   Co.,    500-514   N.    Dearborn  St., 

Chi cago.  111.  

"FIRST  CLASS,  THOROLY  TILED  IOWA 
farm  of  280  acres;  every  foot  of  It  good, 
smooth  plow  land  with  deep  soil.  Good  set 
of  buildings  3V2  miles  from  Rudd,  Floyd 
County,  Iowa,  with  excellent  roads  all  the 
way.  Can  also  include  80  acres  across  the 
road  from  the  buildings.  The  Managing 
Editor  of  The  Farming  Business  operated  this 
farm  four  years  and  installed  the  drainage 
system.  Will  sell  on  very  easy  terms.  I  have 
other  farms  of  various  sizes  for  sale  in  Floyd 
County,  Iowa.  J.  E.  Bartlett,  Charles  City, 
Iowa. 
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BIG  INDIAN  RESERVATION  TO  OPEN. 
750,000  acres  for  settlement.  Wheat,  fruit, 
general  farm  lands.  $1.50  per  acre.  Open 
coming  summer.  Homes  for  10,000.  Send 
15  cents  at  once  for  copies  with  reliable  in- 
formation regarding  this  great  region. 
Wenatchee    I  Wash)   Dally  World.   Dept.  6. 

MINNESOTA.  THE  LAND  OF  CORN  AND 
clover,  offers  a  home  for  you.  Buy  now  while 
lands  are  cheap,  and  are  selling  on  long  time 
and  easy  terms.  Maps  and  literature  sent  free. 
Write  to  Fred  D.  Sherman,  State  Immigration 
Commissioner,  Room  601,  State  Capitol,  St. 
Paul.  Minnesota. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  111.  


THIRTEEN  HUNDRED  ACRE  DAIRY 
farm;  well  stocked;  good  improvements;  on 
railroad;  $10,000  cash,  balance  10  years,  inter- 
est 7%.  Quick  action  necessary.  Write  Box 
3C4,  Butte.  Montana. 


FARMS,  LAND,  FOR  SALE,  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange.  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


STOP!  LISTEN!  40  ACRE  FARM  $550. 
free  booklet.     McGrath,   Mountain   View,  Mo. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED— FARMS  AND  RANCHES.  OWN- 
ers  send  description.  We  have  cash  buyers 
on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission.  Write 
I'p-to  Date  Realty  Exchange,  La  Salle,  111.  

AGENTS— SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LISTS 
of  calling  and  business  cards,  letterheads, 
envelopes,  etc.  Low  prices — liberal  commis- 
slon.     Forman's,  Box  693  A,  Waterbury.  Conn. 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and 
description.      1_>.    F.    Bush.    Minneapolis.  Minn. 

FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  4,000  BUYERS ; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  509  Farmers' 
Exchange,    Denver.  Colorado. 


FOR  SALE 

CABBAGE  PLANTS— FORTY  MILLION 
Genuine  Frost  Proof  Plants.  Varieties:  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield.  Charleston  Wakefield,  Suc- 
cession, Flat  Dutch,  and  Drumhead.  Price, 
600  for  $1.10;  1000  for  $2.00.  postpaid  and  in- 
sured. By  express  1000  at  $1.25;  5000  to  10.000 
at  90c;  15,000  to  20,000  at  75c  per  1000.  Prompt 
delivery  and  good  strong  plants  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalogue.  Piedmont  Plant  Co., 
Albany,  Oa.,  and  Greenville,  S.  C. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGSi  SIXTEEN  LIT- 
ters  at  bargain  prices.  Dent  farm,  Min  k,  and 
watch  dog.  Price  lint  and  pictures  free.  |||Kh- 
born  Collie  Kennels.  St.   Peter,  Minn. 


CAMHAGE,  CELEUV  PLANTS.  LEADING 
varieties  strong.  $1.00  per  1.000.  $8.50  per 
10,000.    J.  c.  Schrnl.lt.  Bristol,  Pa 


FOR  SALE,  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINA 
pigs,  sired  by  great  herd  boars.  Either  sex, 
$10.00  each.     Harry  D.  Mayhugh,  Walton,  Ky. 


highest  possible  feeding  value.  This 
means  thrashing  the  grain  from  the 
stack  instead  of  from  the  shock.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  harvest  the 
bundles  should  be  stacked  and  the 
stacks  built  well,  so  they  will  stand 
firm  and  straight  and  shed  all  water 
which  may  fall  upon  them.  Here  It 
should  be  left  until  it  has  completely 
gone  thru  the  process  known  as 
"sweating." 

This  process  of  sweating  improves 
both  the  appearance  and  the  quality 
of  both  the  straw  and  the  grain. 
Whereas  ordinary  shock  thrashed 
grain  sells  as  No.  3  or  lower,  that 
which  is  stack  thrashed — if  the 
stacks  were  built  properly  and  at  the 
correct  time — will  fully  as  often  sell 
as  No.  2  at  least.  The  straw  will  also 
be  much  brighter  in  appearance  and 
far  more  palatable  to  the  cattle  to 
which  it  should  be  fed  than  is  the  av- 
erage run  of  shock  thrashed  straw. 
Both  of  these  improvements  taken 
together  will  far  more  than  repay 
one  for  the  extra  labor  involved  in 
doing  the  stacking;  in  fact,  either 
one  of  them  taken  alone  will  ordi- 
narily more  than  offset  this  extra  la- 
bor. And  also  when  one  considers 
the  amount  of  time  they  lose  in 
changing  work  with  their  neighbors 
for  shock  thrashing,  as  compared  to 
what  they  lose  in  the  same  way  for 
stack  thrashing,  there  is  but  little 
difference  in  total  amount  of  labor 
and  expense  involved  to  be  offset. 

Of  course  in  the  more  dry  and  arid 
sections,  where  much  of  the  small 
grain  of  the  country  is  grown  for 
shipment  to  distant  markets,  there  is 
not  so  much  danger  of  damage  to  the 
straw  and  the  grain  by  rains  as  there 
is  in  that  section  which  is  known  as 
the  corn  belt.  But  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  oats  and  much  of  the 
wheat  of  the  country  are  grown  in 
these  corn-belt  States.  And  here  al- 
most nine  times  out  of  ten  more  or 
less  prolonged  rainy  spells  occur 
after  harvest  and  before  the  bulk  of 
the  shock  thrashing  is  done.  It  is 
only  the  first  few  men  to  thrash  with 
each  outfit  of  machinery  who  stand 
a  reasonably  good  chance  of  getting 
this  important  job  done  before  these 
rainy  spells  set  in;  and  these  are 
generally  members  of  the  immediate 
family  of  the  man  who  owns  the 
thrashing  outfit;  each  year  the  bulk 
of  his  neighbors  and  constituents  are 
subjected  to  this  serious  danger  of 
considerable  loss  to  their  grain  in- 
come. 

A  trip  thru  these  corn-belt  States 
almost  any  year  will  show  large 
areas  of  grain  fields  where  the 
shocks  are  standing  in  the  fields 
blackened  by  rain  and  dew  and  even 
knocked  down  by  the  wind,  rotting 
and  with  volunteer  grain  growing 
from  the  outside  bundles.  And  al- 
most invariably  it  is  whole  fields 
rather  than  portions  of  fields  which 
are  thus  damaged,  fields  of  those 
farmers  who  are  farther  down  on  the 
thrashers'  list  of  routine  jobs. 

If  all  the  farmers  in  any  one  com- 
munity were  to  agree  that  they  would 
not  thrash  from  the  shock  this  or  any 
other  year,  but  would  thrash  from 
the  stack  only,  they  would  all  be  bet- 
ter off.  As  soon  as  the  grain  was 
ready  to  stack  after  being  cut  each 
family  would  be  in  the  field  with 
its  full  force,  stacking  the  grain 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  great 
bulk  of  it  would  then  be  in  stacks 
before  these  rainy  seasons  had  set  in, 
and  it  would  be  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  fields  of  some  of  them  which 
would  be  weather-damaged,  instead 
of  the  entire  crop  of  those  who  had 
not  yet  had  the  thrashing  outfit  on 
their  farms.  Then  also  the  thrash- 
ing could  be  let  go  until  such  time  as 
other  important  rush  jobs,  such  as 
fall  plowing  and  the  sowing  of  fall 
grains,  have  been  done.  Then  when 
the  bulk  of  the  men  in  that  commu- 
nity have  finished  these  important 
tasks  they  can  start  their  thrashing 
ring  to  work. 

If  a  goodly  portion  of  the  commu- 
nities would  make  such  plans  as  this 
it  would  also  have  a  very  beneficial 


effect  on  grain  prices.  There  Is  al- 
ways a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
thruout  the  country  because  of  the 
prices  which  the  elevators  pay  for 
grain  during  shock  thrashing  sea- 
son. This  is  due  to  three  things:  The 
rush  of  grain  to  market,  the  high 
moisture  content  of  shock  thrashed 
grain  and  the  general  inferior  qual- 
ity. The  grain  thrashed  from  the 
stack  not  only  reaches  market  in  bet- 
ter condition,  but  more  gradually 
than  does  shock  thrashed  grain,  and 
so  the  price  is  more  satisfactory. 

Feed  Breeding  Cattle 
Well 

JUDICIOUS  feeding  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  improvement  in 
beef  cattle  in  the  past — it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  will  be  just 
as  potent  a  factor  in  the  future.  If 
you  will  examine  the  methods  of  the 
most  successful  breeders,  men  who 
are  producing  the  best  types  of  cat- 
tle, you  will  find  them  good  judges 
and  good  feeders. 

The  cow  before  calving  needs 
plenty  of  feed  of  the  right  kind  in 
order  to  be  in  good  flesh  at  calving 
time.  She  needs  to  carry  plenty  of 
flesh  so  as  to  have  some  reserve  to 
fall  back  on.  A  cow  that  calves  in  a 
half-starved  condition  cannot  do  jus- 
tice to  herself  nor  to  the  calf. 

The  suckling  cow  needs  a  ration 
of  greatest  efficency,  which  means 
one  made  up  of  a  liberal  allowance 
of  grain.  The  tax  upon  the  cow  at 
this  time  is  so  great  and  the  full 
nourishment  of  the  calf  so  important 
that  it  is  poor  economy  to  practice 
anything  but  a  good  system  of  feed- 
ing. The  feed  should  be  of  such  a 
character  that  it  will  stimulate  a 
good  milk  flow.  For  developing  a 
young  calf,  nothing  seems  so  good  as 
fresh  whole  milk.  Some  of  the  best 
beef  cows  are  not  especially  noted 
for  milk  records,  and  anything 
which  can  be  done  to  make  them 
give  more  milk  will  surely  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  calf. 

Alfalfa  is  especially  suited  for 
milk  production  because  of  its  high 
protein  content  and  its  richness  in 
mineral  elements.  The  grain  ration 
should  consist  of  corn  or  ground 
kafir  combined  with  bran  and  cot- 
tonseed meal.  Silage  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent feed  for  stimulating  the  milk 
flow  and  will  take  the  place  of  pas- 
ture. During  the  season  when  the 
grass  is  good  the  cow  will  not  need 
so  very  much  grain,  but  the  grain 
ration  should  not  be  cut  off  entirely 
if  you  expect  to  raise  a  good  calf. 
When  the  grass  becomes  short  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  supply  some  addition- 
al roughage,  such  as  silage  or  al- 
falfa hay,  and  increase  the  grain 
ration. — W.  L.  Blibbard, 

Spraying  Cattle  for  Lice 

IT  IS  a  good  practice  in  the  spring 
to  spray  cattle  for  lice  which  may 
have  found  a  lodging  place  in  the 
shaggy  winter  growth  of  hair. 

The  spray  used  on  the  cattle  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Experimental 
Station  is  a  1  per  cent  solution  of 
any  standard  coal  tar  dip.  The  spray 
application  is  made  with  a  long  noz- 
zle to  avoid  injury  to  the  eyes  of  the 
one  applying  it.  Modifications  of 
this  method  include  the  use  of  a 
sprinkling  can,  a  brush,  or  dipping 
the  animal  in  the  solution. 

For  convenience,  animals  should 
be  driven  into  a  stall  or  other  en- 
closure and  sprayed  a  number  at  a 
time.  While  the  entire  body  of  the 
animal  should  be  sprayed,  special 
care  should  be  given  to  application 
along  the  backbone,  the  shoulders 
and  directly  back  of  the  horns.  A 
second  application  should  be  made 
about  ten  days  after  the  first  to  de- 
stroy insects  which  may  have 
hatched  from  the  eggs  during  that 
time. 
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I.I  V KSTOCK 
BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  beat  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  -St..  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  HOW  TO  OB- 
taln  a  Patent,  list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  In- 
ventions Wanted.  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  Sketch  for  free  opinion 
as  to  patentability.  Our  Four  Books  sent  free. 
Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist  Inventors 
to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J.  Evans  Co., 
Patent  Attys.,  824  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANT* 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTB  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


1    POULTRY  1 
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LEGHORN'S 

PARKS'  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.  Are  the  official  world  record  laying 
strains  of  America,  England,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  Eggs  and  Chicks  for  sale,  and 
the  most  practical  catalog  ever  printed. 
"Utility  Facts"  Free.  J.  R.  Parks,  Box  B, 
Altoona.  Pa. 


LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,   500-514   N.   Dearborn   St.,   Chicago,  111. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  FARM 
rang%  flock.  Eggs  $1  per  15,  $3  per  50,  post- 
paid.    Baby   chicks   10c   each.     Mrs.  Alfred 

Miller.  Voltaire,  N.  D. 


RHODE  ISLAND  KLDS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  III. 


plTmoCtii  rocks 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  III. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS 
SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
from  our  own  pens  15c  each.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
15,  eight  dollars  per  hundred.  Orders  given 
prompt  attention.  G.  Du  Vail,  Red  Farm, 
Novinger,  Missouri. 


EGGS  FOB  HATCHING 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  $1.50  per  15,  and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn   eggs,    $1.00    per    15.     George  Canfield, 

'Irundy  Center.  Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anythingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

I  EASILy — 
1  QVlCKLy— 
1  CHEAVLy— 

::::: 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

:::{  Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 

JiiJ  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 

l|i  farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 

Illlj  We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 

jijij  proval  and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 

:  j  Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept 
l|j   500-514  N  .  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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READY  FOR  CANNING  DAYS 


Some  Things  to  Know  and  Do  Before  Beginning  This  Important  Work 

By  Grace  Viall  Gray 


THE  cold-pack  method  of  canning  is  growing 
more  popular  each  year.  Last  year  about 
this  same  time  1  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on 
this  splendid,  new,  labor-saving,  efficient  method. 
The  letters  I  received  testified  to  the  fact  that  all 
our  readers,  masculine  as  well  as  feminine,  were 
sincerely  interested  in  saving  the  surplus  fruits, 
vegetables  and  greens  that  grow  on  their  large 
farms  or  in  their  smaller  gardens. 

As  far  as  possible  the  fresh  vegetables  thus  pro- 
duced should  be  used  by  the  family,  but  the  unused 
or  unmarketed  surplus  should  be 
canned.  Adopt  the  motto,  "Let 
Nothing  Be  Wasted."  This  will  help 
to  make  good  farmers  and  home- 
builders. 

Thousands  of  bushels  of  cherries 
go  to  waste  every  year,  and  apples 
rot  on  the  ground.  Can  or  preserve 
them  for  use  when  fresh  apples  and 
cherries  are  gone,  or  are  too  expen- 
sive for  daily  use.  Remember  that 
baked  apples  may  be  canned,  and 
apple  sauce  is  good  the  year  round. 

Dandelions  grow  everywhere, 
whether  we  want  them  to  or  not. 
Canned  dandelion  gTeens  taste  as 
good  as  canned  spinach  and  other 
domestic  greens,  to  most  persons. 

Every  family  in  the  United  States 
should  eat  a  can  of  fruit,  a  can  of 
vegetables  and  a  can  of  greens  every 
day  in  the  year.  This  will  make  for 
better  health  and  a  saving  of  money 
— two  things  which  interest  all  home- 
makers  today. 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  this  year 
concerning  this  method,  but  will  give 
you  many  reminders  and  suggestions 
that  may  forestall  trouble,  as  well  as 
explain  some  of  the  things  you  have 
not  fully  understood.    Possibly  you 
have  had  some  of  your  canned  goods  spoil  and  have 
failed  to  find  the  cause.    If  you  will  read  .these 
pages  carefully  you  may  discover  your  fault  and 
remedy  it  this  year. 

First  of  all,  before  starting  your  canning,  see  that 
you  have  on  hand  copies  of  all  the  circulars  and 
bulletins  on  canning  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  publications  contain  some  ex- 
cellent recipes  and  advice,  and  are  well-nigh  in- 
dispensable. Simply  write  to  O.  H.  Benson,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  asking  him 
to  mail  you  all  available  bulletins 
and  circulars  issued  on  the  canning 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Read  these 
carefully. 

In  the  second  place,  follow  these 
instructions  accurately.  Do  not  com- 
bine two  sets  of  instructions  or  rec- 
ipes; If  you  do  this  do  not  blame  the 
Government  or  me  for  failure. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  no  one 
will  succeed  well  in  the  home-can- 
ning work  unless  willing  to  follow 
definitely  one  set  of  canning  instruc- 
tions. Canning  instructions  prepared 
by  manufacturers  of  commercial  can- 
ners  are  usually  prepared  for  use 
with  their  own  particular  devices 
and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  use  the 
instructions  with  other  commercial 
canners.  The  only  instructions  avail- 
able that,  can  he  saf«:ly  followed  with 
all  kinds  ot  commercial  canners, 
homemade  devices,  all  kinds  of  jars, 
tin  cans,  etc.,  are  those  furnished  by 
educational  institutions  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  teaching  a  method 
of  canning  rather  than  the  use  and 
manipulation  of  a  particular  device. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  recall  a  few 
common  terms  to  your  mind,  as  they 
may  have   slipped  out  during  the 


winter  while  you  were  enjoying  last  season's  efforts. 

Cold-pack  method  does  not  mean  that  canning  is 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  heat.  It  means 
that  final  sterilization  is  done  after  the  jar  or  can 
has  been  completely  filled,  rubber  and  cap  put  in 
place,  or  tin  can  completely  sealed. 

SCALDING — To  dip  fruit  in  boiling  hot  water  in 
order  to  remove  the  skin,  which  is  very  essential. 


Canning  Daya  Are  Coming,  the  BnsleNt  of  the  Year 

BLAXCHIXG — To  boil  quickly  in  water  by  placing 
the  vegetables  in  a  cloth  bap;,  which  is  to  be  low- 
ered entirely  under  water.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
eliminate  acids  and  bitter  substances  from  the  fruit 
or  vegetables. 

STERILIZING — To  boil  fruit  or  vegetables  for  a 
certain  period  after  the  container  has  been  sealed. 
This  is  sometimes  called  "processing"  or  "boiling." 

TINNING  THE  STEEL— To  put  the  hot  steel  used 
for  capping  cans  in  salammoniac  and  solder,  turn- 
ing the  steel  several  times  until  smooth  and  bright, 
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and  then  dipping  it  in  clean  soldering  "flux." 

CAPPING— Soldering  the  little  solder-hemmed 
tops  on  the  tin  cans  with  the  capping  steel. 

TIPPING — Closing  or  sealing  the  little  air  hole  or 
vent  in  the  center  of  the  tin  cap,  just  between  the 
exhaust  and  sterilization  periods. 

PROCESSING  (Used  for  "sterilization,"  "cook- 
ing" or  "boiling."  These  expressions  all  mean  the 
same  thing.) — To  completely  destroy  all  bacteria, 
spores,  germs,  etc.,  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  and 
packages  by  hot  water,  steam  or  steam  pressure. 

FLUX — Soldering  flux  is  prepared 
by  adding  to  muriatic  acid  as  much 
zinc  as  will  be  dissolved,  and  then 
adding  water  equal  in  amount  to  the 
acid.  This  fluid  is  used  to  clean 
your  steel  and  for  wiping  all  sur- 
faces to  be  soldered.  By  the  addition 
of  zinc  to  the  acid,  zinc  chlorid  is 
formed,  and  this  when  applied  to  the 
tin  adds  a  coating  of  zinc,  to  which 
the  solder  will  readily  adhere.  The 
flux  should  be  applied  carefully  and 
none  of  it  allowed  to  get  inside  of  the 
can.  The  solder  will  not  adhere  to 
tin  without  this  flux  or  a  similar  sub- 
stitute, such  as  rosin.  A  commercial 
flux  can  be  secured  at  a  drug  store. 

Look  up  the  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing terms  in  the  dictionary:  Bacte- 
ria, yeast,  molds,  spores,  ferment, 
germs  and  microbes. 

Many  people  believe  that  in  order 
to  succeed  by  the  cold-pack  method 
of  canning  it  is  necessary  to  buy  ex- 
pensive commercial  canning  outfits. 
This  is  not  true.    Wash  boilers,  lard 
cans,  or  other  vessels  with  a  tight 
cover  and  which  can  be  fitted  with  a 
false  bottom  can  be  successfully  used 
in  the  canning  of  fruit,  vegetable, 
soup  or  meat.    The  only  advantage 
of  commercial  canners  over  homemade  devices  is 
the  saving  of  labor  and  time  their  use  makes  pos- 
sible. 

There  are  a  number  of  types  of  canning  outfits 
on  the  market.  The  outdoor,  hot-water-bath  outfit 
is  reasonably  cheap  and  is  efficient,  tho  it  takes 
longer  to  process  the  cans  or  jars  of  food.  The  wa- 
ter-seal outfit,  the  steam-pressure  outfit  and  the 
aluminum  pressure  cooker  follow  in  order  of  ef- 
ficiency as  regards  the  time  required  to  process  food. 
Here  is  an  example  of  how  they  rank  as  to  time 
required:  In  a  hot- water-bath  out- 
fit soft  fruits  must  be  sterilized  six- 
teen minutes;  in  a  water-seal  outfit, 
ten  minutes;  in  a  steam-pressure  out- 
fit under  five  pounds  of  steam,  eight 
minutes;  in  a  pressure-cooker  outfit, 
with  ten  pounds  of  steam,  five  min- 
utes. 

Remember  that  the  higher  the  al- 
titude, the  lower  the  degree  of  heat 
required  to  boil  water.  Time  tables 
given  in  instructions  for  canning  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  usually  based  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  an  altitude  of  500  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  accompanying 
table  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  deter- 
mine the  increase  of  time  required 
for  the  sterilization  of  foods  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes.  Generally  speak- 
ing, for  every  4,000  feet  increase  in 
altitude  it  will  be  well  to  add  20  per 
cent  to  the  time  required  given  in 
recipes  or  time  schedules  for  the  can- 
ning of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
greens  and  meats. 

Canning  recipes  frequently  call  for 
sirups  and  brines  of  different  densi- 
ties, and  it  is  well  to  know  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  these  terms.  Brines 
are  made  by  boiling  salt  and  water 
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together  to  a  certain  degree  of  density,  as  shown  in 

the  table. 

Fruit  sirups  are  made  by  boiling  sugar  and  water 
together.  The  density  of  these  sirups  can  be  meas- 
ured accurately  by  a  density  gauge,  but  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  the  table  is  given. 

The  California  formula  for  sirups  is  three  quarts 
of  sugar  to  two  quarts  of  water,  boiled  to  a  thin, 
medium-thin,  medium-thick,  or  thick  sirup.  The 
so-called  Eastern  formula  calls  for  three  quarts  of 
water  to  two  quarts  of  sugar,  boiled  to  a  thin, 
medium-thin,  medium-thick  or  thick  sirup. 

Thin  sirup  is  sugar  and  water  boiled  sufficiently 
to  dissolve  all  sugar,  not  sticky. 

Medium-thin  sirup  is  sirup  that  has  begun  to 
thicken  and  becomes  sticky  when  cooled  on  a  spoon. 

Medium-thick  sirup  is  sirup  that  has  thickened 
enough  to  roll  or  pile  up  over  the  edge  of  a  spoon 
when  one  attempts  to  pour  it  out. 

Thick  sirup  is  so  thick  that  it  is  difficult  to  pour 
out  of  a  spoon  or  container.    But  it  is  not  sugared. 

Thin  sirups  are  used  for  all  sweet  fruits  that  are 
not  too  delicate  in  color  and  texture,  such  as  cher- 
ries, peaches,  apples  and  the  like. 

Medium-thin  sirups  are  used  in  the  canning  of 
the  medium-sweet  fruits,  such  as  blackberries,  cur- 
rants, dewberries,  huckleberries,  raspberries  and 
the  like. 

Medium-thick  sirups  are  used  in  the  canning  of 
all  sour  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  apricots,  sour 
apples  and  the  like,  and  delicately  colored  fruits, 
such  as  strawberries  and  red  raspberries. 

Thick  sirups  are  used  in  preserving  and  in  mak- 
ing all  kinds  of  sun  preserves. 

A  supply  of  canned  soups  is  always  of  great  con- 
venience to  the  housewife,  as  such  soup  may  be 
prepared  ready  for  serving  at  almost  a  moment's 
notice.  Many  economical  and  palatable  soups  may 
be  put  up  in  the  summer  and  early  fall,  and  in  this 
way  the  odds  and  ends  of  vegetables  and  cereals 
may  be  utilized,  as  well  as  meat  scraps,  bones  and 
ligaments  that  are  often  wasted.  The  canning  of 
vegetable  soups,  purees  and  consommes  is  thoroly 
practical  and  should  be  a  part  of  the  canning  work 
of  every  home. 

The  recipes  for  canned  soups  will  be  included 
with  those  you  receive  from  Washington. 

I  have  saved  the  most  delicious  chicken  soup  in 
this  manner,  canning  it  just  as  I  would  can  corn.  If 
we  are  making  chicken  salad  and  have  more  soup 
than  we  can  use  immediately,  the  remainder  may 
be  put  into  quart  jars  or  cans,  sterilized  and  be 
ready  for  use  when  we  may  possibly  be  hurried  in 
preparing  an  invalid's  meal.  Tnere  is  practically 
nothing  in  the  food  line  that  may  not  be  canned  by 
this  new  process. 

The  following  are  valuable  tests  for  screw-top 
jars,  such  as  the  Mason-top  jars: 

1.  Place  top  on  jar  without  rubber.  Turn  down 
tight.  If  the  thumb  nail  can  be  inserted  between 
top  and  glass,  the  top  is  usually  defective. 

2.  Place  rubber  and  can  in  position  and  screw 
down  lightly.  Pull  rubber  from  position.  Release. 
If  the  rubber  returns  to  position  between  top,  and 
jar,  the  top  is  defective. 


The  following  are  valuable  tests  for  spring-top 

jars: 

1.  Place  glass  top  on  jar  without  rubber.  Tap 
with  finger  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  tpp.  If 
the  top  rocks,  it  is  defective. 

2.  Wire  bail  placed  over  the  top  of  cover  should 
go  in  with  a  snap,  even  when  tightening  lever  or 
clamp  spring  is  up.  If  it  does  not,  remove  bail  from 
tightening  lever  and  bend  to  make  tight.  This 
tightening  of  bail  should  be  done  every  year. 


Thta  I.m  What  In  Known  an  n  Hot  Water 
Senl  Conner 

When  breakage  of  jars  occurs,  it  is  due  to  such 

causes  as: 

1.  Overpacking  jars.  Corn,  pumpkin,  peas,  lima 
beans  and  sweet  potatoes  swell  or  expand  in  proc- 
essing. Do  not  fill  the  jars  quite  full  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

2.  Placing  cold  jars  in  hot  water  or  vice  versa. 
As  soon  as  the  jars  are  filled  with  hot  sirup  or  hot 
water  place  immediately  in  the  canner. 

3.  Having  the  wire  bail  of  glass-top  jars  too  tight. 

4.  In  steam  canner,  having  too  much  water  in  the 
canner.    Water  should  not  come  above  the  platform. 


6.  Allowing  cold  draft  to  strike  the  Jars  when 

they  are  removed  from  the  canner. 

6.  Having  wire  bail  too  tight,  thus  breaking  the 

jars  when  lever  is  forced  down. 

When  using  glass  jars,  always  use  the  jars  you 
have  on  hand.  When  you  buy  new  jars,  buy  the 
best.  If  you  are  planning  to  sell  your  canned  goods, 
care  should  be  taken. to  select  jars  that  bring  out 
the  best  qualities  of  the  canned  goods.  .Green  or 
cloudy  glass  tends  to  deaden  the  natural  colors  of 
the  fruit  or  vegetables  and  makes  the  product  much 
less  attractive.  A  distinctive  design  or  shape  is 
desirable,  for  this  will  have  an  advertising  value  as 
the  goods  become  known. 

Glass  jars  should  be  thoroly  cleaned  and  taken 
from  hot  water  just  before  packing. 

Canned  products  in  glass  jars,  if  exposed  to  light, 
are  likely  to  bleach.  Always  wrap  them  in  paper 
before  putting  them  away. 

Housewives  are  warned  not  to  use  the  black  rub- 
ber rings  that  are  frequently  given  free  with  new 
jars  for  canning.  It  is  said  that  they  are  made  of 
a  cheap  grade  of  rubber  and  contain  tar.  The  tar 
flavor  may  get  into  the  fruit  or  vegetables,  and  con- 
sequently cause  serious  loss  and  disappointment. 
Gray,  white  or  red  rubbers  of  good  grade  are  rec- 
ommended. New  rubbers  should  be  obtained  for 
vegetables  and  fruit,  but  old  rubbers  may  be  used 
for  jellies  and  marmalades. 

A  good  rubber  will  stand  considerable  pulling  and 
jerking,  and  will  return  to  its  original  shape.  A 
good  rubber  will  also  Stand  several  hours  of  boiling 
in  a  hot-water-both  outfit  without  being  affected. 

For  home  use,  as  well  as  market  use,  tin  cans 
are  practical,  as  well  as  economical.  More  tin  cans 
can  be  packed  into  a  canner  at  one  time  than  glass 
jars,  and  witli  tin  cans  there  is  no  danger  of  break- 
age either  during  the  sterilizing  process  or  in  pack- 
ing. 

Some  products  used  generally  for  pie  filling,  while 
not  appealing  to  the  general  public,  have  a  commer- 
cial value  J.o  the  large  bakeries,  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. These  concerns  will  demand  samples  of  the 
canned  products  and  will  insist  that  all  goods  de- 
livered come  up  to  contract.  Products  of  this  sort 
should  always  be  canned  in  tin,  preferably  in  a  num- 
ber 10  can,  with  water  or  a  very  light  sirup,  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  the  market. 

The  sample  should  be  in  small  glass  jars  so 
color  can  be  easily  seen  and  the  jar  opened  for 
tasting.  All  chefs,  cooks  and  buyers  will  want  to 
taste  the  goods  before  giving  an  order. 

If  the  proper  sanitary  requirements  are  provided 
and  instructions  of  the  cold-pack  method  as  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  followed,  it  is  entirely  safe  and  practi- 
cal to  use  tin  cans  for  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  other  food  products.  Food  poisoning  (common- 
ly called  ptomaine  poisoning)  and  the  effects  due  to 
"salts  of  tin"  result  from  improper  handling  and 
improper  preparation  of  the  product  before  pack- 
ing, or  allowing  the  product  to  stand  in  the  tin  after 
it  has  been  opened.  Never  use  a  vegetable  which 
shows  signs  of  spoilage. 

If  vegetables  and  greens  are  blanched,  then 
Continued  on  Page  542 
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Arsenate  for  Ear-Worm 

CORN  ear-worm  injury  can  be  materially  re- 
duced by  thoroly  dusting  the  silk  with  arse- 
nate of  lead.  Cost  of  treatment  is  prohibitive 
where  corn  is  raised  for  grain,  but  in  the  case  of 
sweet  corn  the  application  of  arsenate  of  lead  pays 
because  corn  that  is  free  from  it  brings  from  5  to 
10  cents  per  dozen  ears  more  than  that  which  is 
wormy. 

Work  of  studying  the  arsenate  of  lead  method  of 
control  was  started  six  years  ago  by  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station.  In  1915  a  test  was  carried  on 
to  determine  the  number  of  applications  necessary 
to  control  the  worm,  the  value  of  different  carriers 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  such  as  lime,  flour  and  sulphur, 
and  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  50 
and  75  per  cent-  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

Plots  of  corn  were  dusted  from  one  to  eight 
times  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  percentage  of  injured  ears  with 
each  additional  dusting.  The  per  cent  of  injured 
ears,  however,  does  not  represent  the  true  amount 
of  corn-ear  injury.  The  number  of  grains  injured 
and  the  damage  done  by  molds  and  fungus  which 
accompany  such  injury  more  nearly  represent 
the  actual  damage.  The  dust  used  in  this  experi- 
ment consisted  of  75  per  cent  of  arsenate  of  lead 
and  25  per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  was  applied  to  the 
corn  silks  by  shaking  from  an  ordinary  cheese 
cloth  bag.  The  results  of  this  experiment  show 
that  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  normal  number  of 
ears  Injured  can  be  brought  thru  without  injury 
and  that  the  grain  and  mold  injury  can  be  ren- 
dered practically  negligible. 

To  determine  the  value  of  lime,  flour,  and  sul- 


phur as  carriers  of  arsenate  of  lead  two  additional 
plots  were  used.  From  the  results  it  was  seen 
that  with  the  use  of  sulphur  there  was  a  lower 
percentage  of  ears  injured  and  the  cost  of  the  treat- 
ment was  considerably  lower.  Lime  and  flour 
did  not  seem  to  adhere  to  the  silks  and  conse- 
quently a  larger  amount  of  material  was  used. 
There  was  also  considerable  mold  and  fungus  in- 
jury in  the  plot  dusted  with  lime  and  flour,  indi- 
cating that  the  sulphur  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  dust  spray  as  a  fungicide.  A  test  proved  75 
per  cent  arsenate  of  lead  to  be  more  effective 
than  50  per  cent. 

Peach  Leaf  Curl 

SAMPLES  of  peach  leaf  curl  are  being  received 
by  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion with  inquiries  as  to  what  the  trouble  is 
and  how  to  treat  it.  The  Extension  men  working 
in  the  fruit  districts  report  that  there  is  a  little 
peach  leaf  curl  in  most  of  the  orchards  which  they 
have  visited  and  here  and  there  it  is  occurring  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  cause  some  damage. 

It  is  too  late  to  accomplish  much  by  spraying  for 
it  this  year.  Wherever  it  is  occurring  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  injure  the  trees,  the  orchardist  should 
become  acquainted  with  it  and  plan  to  spray  with 
lime  sulphur  next  spring  just  before  the  buds  open. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  the  leaf  curl  fungus, 
threads  of  which  live  over  winter  in  the  buds  and 
in  occasional  years  cause  considerable  injury. 
Since  the  fungus  lives  over  winter  in  this  form  and 
starts  very  early  in  the  spring,  it  Is  necessary  to 
spray  early,  before  the  buds  start,  in  order  to  get 
ahead'  of  it.  Spraying  after  the  trees  come  out  into 
loaf  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  the  foliage  of  the 


peach  is  very  susceptible  to  burning  by  lime  sul- 
phur sprays  strong  enough  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
fungus  after  the  trees  come  into  growth. 

At  the  present  time  the  disease  may  be  recog- 
nized by  thickened  or  puffed  areas  on  the  peach 
leaves,  usually  a  little  paler  in  color  than  the  nor- 
mal leaf  and  frequently  causing  yellowing  of  the 
leaves.  Sometimes  these  puffed  and  wrinkled  areas 
cover  practically  the  entire  leaf;  sometimes  only  a 
portion  of  it.  These  diseased  areas  usually  begin 
to  turn  dark  colored  in  late  June,  finally  get- 
ting black  and  dropping  from  the  trees.  If  enough 
of  the  leaves  are  diseased  and  finally  drop,  to  injure 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  one  should  plan  to  spray 
next  spring.  It  would  be  well  for  the  fruit  growers 
to  look  over  their  peach  orchards  and  if  they  find 
diseased  leaves  suspected  to  be  affected  with  leaf 
curl,  mail  samples  of  the  leaves  to  the  Department 
of  Horticulture,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  in  order  to  have  the  trouble  identified  for 
them. 

Eradicating  Poison  Ivy 

THE  best  method  of  eradicating  poison  ivy  is 
to  have  it  grubbed  out  by  one  who  is  im- 
mune to  the  poison.   All  parts  of  the  plants 
should  then  be  gathered  into  a  pile  and  burned. 
The  resulting  smoke  should  not  be  inhaled  nor 
allowed  to  get  into  the  eyes. 

In  case  no  one  who  is  immune  can  be  found,  the 
plant  may  be  grubbed  out  in  the  fall  after  it  has 
ceased  to  flower  and  the  sap  has  left  it.  The  per- 
son doing  the  work  must  be  thoroly  protected 
against  contact  with  the  plants  by  gauntlets  and 
overalls.  The  parts  of  the  clothes  touched  by  the 
Continued  on  Page  541 
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FOR  a  long  time 
currant  growing 
was  not  very 
profitable.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  an  over- 
planting  of  currants, 
with  the  result  that 
prices  ran  very  low. 
Then  the  plantations 
were  allowed  to  run 
out.  the  crop  became 
short  and  the  growers 
who  were  left  began 
to  make  money  once 
more.  Moreover,  the 
demand  has  increased 
greatly  of  late  years 
and  fruit  growers  near 
the  large  cities  are  pro- 
ducing large  amounts. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  currants  appeal 
to  the  fruit  grower  who  has  a  market  for  them. 
To  begin  with,  they  like  a  cool,  moist  location  and 
do  not  object  to  considerable  shade,  for  which 
reason  they  may  be  grown  between  fruit  trees,  as 
they  are  on  the  famous  Hittinger  farm  near  Boston. 
Being  shallow  rooted,  they  feed  in  soil  which  is 
well  above  that  in  which  the  tree  roots  burrow  and 
give  a  double  crop  on  the  same  piece  of  ground. 
Then  they  can  be  picked  when  not  fully  ripe,  or 
they  may  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  plants  for 
several  weeks,  making  them  very  convenient  to 
handle.  They  can  stand  a  little  rougher  handling 
than  some  fruit,  and  may  be  picked  by  boys  and 
girls. 

Probably  the  best  time  to  plant  currants  is  in 
the  fall,  altho  they  will  take  root  readily  if  started 
very  early  in  the  spring.  If  planted  in  the  fall, 
tho,  they  will  make  very  rapid  growth  the  next 
season.  They  need  rich  land,  which  is  well 
drained,  and  plenty  of  manure.  Frost  does  much 
damage  to  currant  bushes  on  wet  land,  and  the 
size  of  the  crop  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
manure  applied — within  reasonable  limits,  of 
course.  If  manure  is  scarce,  the  amount  may  be 
decreased  somewhat  and  wood  ashes  substituted. 
It  is  a  decided  advantage  to  have  the  land  for  cur- 
rants prepared  several  months  ahead  of  planting 
and  well  manured  at  that  time. 

Two-year-old  plants  are  the  best, 
provided  they  are  well  grown,  and 
they  should  go  into  the  ground  at 
least  an  inch  below  the  nursery- 
mark,  according  to  the  experience 
of  some  leading  growers.  Distances 
are  not  arbitrary,  but  the  plants  are 
likely  to  crowd  after  a  time  unless 
they  are  given  at  least  four  feet  in 
the  rows,  with  the  rows  five  feet 
apart.  In  the  open  ground  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  furrow  one  way  and 
mark  the  distances  the  other  way 
with  a  marker.  All  bruised  roots 
and  canes  should  be  trimmed  off,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  the  soil  care- 
fully firmed  about  the  roots. 

As  the  currant  likes  to  keep  its 
roots  in  cool,  moist  soil,  cultivation 
should  be  frequent  while  the  plants 
are  growing,  but  after  they  begin  to 
bear  should  stop  before  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  at  which  time  it  is  well  to  give 
a  liberal  mulch  of  well  rotted  ma- 
nure or  even  grass  cuttings.  While 
the  plants  are  young,  fairly  deep 
cultivation  may  be  allowed,  but  only 
the  top  soil  must  be  stirred  when 
the  plants  become  well  grown,  or 
the  roots  will  be  broken  off. 

Where  there  are  large  plantations 
in  the  open,  it  is  quite  customary  to 
plant  a  clover  crop  late  in  July; 
^twelve  pounds  of  clover  seed,  or 
twenty  pounds  of  vetch  to  the  acre, 
sown  with  half  a  bushel  of  oats  or 
barley,  makes  a  good  combination  for 
a  clover  crop.  If  the  currants  are 
grown  between  trees,  they  are  likely 
to  be  handled  differently,  especially 
if  the  planting  is  close,  or  if,  as  on 
some  market  garden  farms,  vege- 
tables are  grown  between  the  rows 
of  currants.  When  the  plantation 
has  begun  to  bear,  annual  applica- 
tions of  rotted  manure,  preferably  in 
the  fall,  will  be  advantageous  and 
perhaps  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  feed  a  currant 
patch  too  heavily.  In  the  past  con- 
siderable muriate  of  potash  has  been 
used,  but  of  coarse  this  fertilizer  is 
out  of  the  question  now. 

Annual     thinning    is  Important 


Currants  and  Gooseberries  Well  Worth  While 
By  E.  I.  Farrington 


after  currants  become  well  established.  As  a  rule, 
this  thinning  consists  in  cutting  out  stems  which 
are  over  three  years  old  and  in  thinning  the 
weaker  of  those  left  to  from  five  to  eight.  The 
proper  plan  is  to  keep  a  well  shaped  bush  with 
plenty  of  new  shoots  coming  along  all  the  time. 
The  best  fruit  is  always  borne  on  one-year-old 
wood,  which  may  be  new  shoots  or  new  spurs  on 
wood  two  and  three  years  old.  Currants  live  a  long 
time  if  well  taken  care  of,  and  a  plantation  may 
be  profitable  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  altho  it  is 
quite  likely  that  some  individual  plants  will  have 
to  be  replaced. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  start  new  plants  from 
cuttings,  and  a  good-sized  plantation  may  easily  be 
built  up  from  comparatively  few  plants.  Cuttings 
are  best  taken  in  October  from  wood  of  the  present 
season.  They  should  be  cut  Just  below  a 
joint  and  be  about  ten  inches  long.  Then 
they  should  be  placed  about  half  their  length 
in  a  well-prepared  bed,  slightly  raised  to 
shed  water,  and  the  earth  made  very  firm  about 
them.  Before  cold  weather  comes  they  must  be 
mulched  with  coal  ashes  or  some  other  material. 
Many  growers  prefer  to  start  their  cuttings  in  the 
spring,  and  accordingly  make  them  into  bundles  in 
the  fall  and  bury  them  butt  end  up  in  moist  sand 
in  the  cellar  until  they  are  to  be  planted,  which 
must  be  early.  The  next  fall  the  cuttings  which 
have  started  may  be  set  in  nursery  rows  about 
eight  inches  apart,  with  three  feet  between  the 
rows,  and  kept  well  cultivated  for  a  year  or  two, 
when  they  will  be  ready  for  the  field.  This  is  all 
very  simple  and  is  easily  done  if  the  cuttings  are 
made  from  well  ripened  wood. 

The  worst  pest  of  the  currant  is  the  currant 
worm,  which  everybody  knows.  Fortunately,  this 
pest  succumbs  quickly  to  poison,  which  may  take 
the  form  of  arsenate  of  lead  or  paris  green.  After 
the  currants  are  partly  formed,  hellebore  is  often 
used,  and  may  easily  be  dusted  on  if  mixed  with 
one-third  flour.  The  currant  worm  begins  working 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  and  may  do  much  dam- 
age before  being  detected,  for  which  reason  it  is 
well  to  spray  before  it  appears.    The  San  Jose 


W«ll  l,n<l«n   Willi  l.iiNrloiiM  I'rull  Wlii«h  Sell*  Well  on  (lie  Market 


scale  attacks  currants 
and  should  be  fought 
with  a  misciple  oil 
rather  than  with  lime 
and  sulphur,  as  the  oil 
spreads.  The  red  blis- 
ters seen  on  the  leaves 
are  caused  by  plant  lice, 
which  are  best  combat- 
ed with  a  nicotine 
spray.  If  anthracnose 
is  feared,  spraying  with 
bordeaux  mixture 
should  begin  before  the 
leaves  are  open  and  be 
kept  up  every  ten  days 
until  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen. 

Of  late  considerable 
discussion  of  the  pine 

blister  rust  has  been  heard  in  this  country,  while 
in  Canada  currant  growers  are  talking  about 
the  currant  rust,  which  is  causing  much  dam- 
age. This  is  the  same  fungus.  The  rust  first 
appears  on  the  bark  of  pine  trees,  and  currant,  as 
well  as  gooseberry,  bushes  act  as  hosts  for  the 
spores,  which  are  scattered  by  the  wind.  Then 
the  growth  changes  form  and  new  spores  are  car- 
ried back  to  the  pines.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 
Where  one  wants  to  grow  pine  trees,  he  should  get 
rid  of  currants  and  gooseberries,  but  if  he  wants 
to  grow  the  two  kinds  of  fruit  named,  he  will  do 
well  not  to  plant  them  near  pine  trees. 

There  are  many  good  varieties  of  the  currant, 
but  Ingram  I.  Margeson,  who  has  about  6,000 
bushes,  states  that  he  has  been  most  successful 
with  Wilder,  Perfection,  Red  Cross,  Cherry,  Fay's 
Prolific,  Prince  Albert,  Black  Champion  and  White 
Grape. 

As  has  been  stated,  harvesting  does  not  need  to  be 
rushed,  unless  on  account  of  urgencies  of  the 
market.  The  fruit  stands  shipment  well,  provided  it 
is  picked  dry,  which  is  of  prime  importance.  The 
clusters  should  be  hard  and  firm,  and  no  currants 
that  have  been  crushed  can  be  safely  packed.  If 
stored  in  a  cool  place,  currants  may  be  kept  four 
or  five  days  and  still  be  in  good  condition  when 
sold.    Currants  are  commonly  sold  in  berry  boxes. 

Mr.  Margeson,  who  has  produced  18,- 
000  quarts  in  a  season,  has  thonv 
picked  by  boys  and  girls,  who 
bring  them  to  a  tent,  where  they 
are  crated.  Each  picker  has  a  card 
which,  when  punched,  shows  the 
amount  due  him  or  her. 

Altho  gooseberries  are  less  in  de- 
mand than  currants,  they  sell  very 
well  indeed  in  communities  contain- 
ing many  English  and  Scotch  people, 
who  are  very  fond  of  this  fruit.  The 
gooseberry  is  very  easy  to  grow  and 
the  culture  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  currant,  the  same  kind 
of  soil,  moist  and  cool,  being  pre- 
ferred. It  suffers  from  the  same 
sorts  of  pests  and  is  often  badly 
eaten  by  the  currant  worm.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  subject  to  mildew  and 
leaf  spot  and  requires  spraying  with 
bordeaux  or  some  prepared  fungi- 
cide, or  else  dusting  with  sulphur. 
Mildew  is  most  likely  to  be  found  on 
the  English  varieties,  but  all  kinds 
are  best  sprayed.  The  English  sorts 
are  coming  into  favor,  as  they  are 
delicious  when  eaten  out  of  hand  and 
are  large  and  handsome.  It  has  not 
been  found  profitable  to  grow  them 
in  a  commercial  way,  however, 
largely  because  of  the  damage  done 
by  mildew. 

Watch  Separator  Speed 

AS  MUCH  as  50  per  cent  variation 
in  the  richness  of  cream  may  be 
obtained  by  variation  in  speed  of 
operating  the  separator.  If  normal 
speed  is  fifty-five  turns  of  the  crank 
per  minute,  seventy-five  turns  will 
bring  rich  cream  and  twenty-five 
turns  will  bring  thin  cream.  A  great 
deal,  of  fat  is  lost  in  the  skimmilk 
when  low  speed  is  used.  Sometimes 
nearly  one-half  of  the  fat  may  be 
found  in  the  skimmilk  when  the  sep- 
arator has  been  run  too  slowly.  This 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  there  is 
only  one  speed  for  economical  opera- 
tion of  the  separator,  and  that  is  the 
right  speed.  This  speed  is  indicated 
on  the  crank  handle. — Prof.  C.  Lar- 
sen,  South  Dakota  State  College. 
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ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
"our  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Free 

The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York.  Baltimore.  Phil- 
adelphia. Buffalo.  Cin- 
cinnati. Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc 


PILLING 

PON^ 
TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound 
Complete  set  of  reliable-,  prac- 
Caponi  bring    tlc.il.   easy-to-use   <CO  £LC\ 
30c  per  lb.      Capon  Tools  .  .  3£i9v 

R „„.»„„  ■ — full.  Illustrated  Instructions  ln- 
ooners  ise    cluciet],   parcel  Post  prepaid. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


THE  BALL  LIGHTNING 
CELERY  BLEACHER 

Most  perfect  method  ever 
wented.    No  banking  with 

1.  Cheapet  than  boards  of  strips  of 
fing  paper.  Bleaches  quicker  and 
es  a  more  beautiful  product.  Big 
..oney  and  labor  saver  for  the  market 
grower.  Handy,  neat  and  equally 
good  for  the  private  gardener.  Used 
and  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  of  Bleacher  and 

a  copy  of  my  New  Book  describing  this 
and  several  other  wonderful  inven- 
tions for  the  garden 

The  Ball  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  N, 

Glenside,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


Ready  for  Canning  Days 


Continued  F 

plunged  into  cold  water,  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  use  tin  cans.  Enam- 
eled or  lacquered  cans  are  always 

safest.  If  the  tin  can  bulges  at  both 
ends  after  it  has  been  thoroly  cooled, 
do  not  use  its  contents  for  food.  Do 
not  can  rhubarb  in  tin  cans  unless 
you  use  a  sirup  of  at  least  30°  den- 
sity, and  enameled  cans.  Rhubarb  is 
very  acid. 

There  are  three  practical  methods 
in  use  for  hand  sealing  tin  cans:  (1) 
Hand  sealing  with  capping  and  tip- 
ping irons  and  solder-hemmed  caps; 
(2)  paraffine  and  other  sealing  wax, 
and  (3)  a  new  automatic  sealing  de- 
vice which  seals  certain  types  of  tin 
cans  without  the  use  of  heat  or 
solder. 

Almost  every  canner  on  the  mar- 
ket sends  out  a  book  telling  just  how 
to  use  and  how  to  keep  the  capping 
steel  and  the  tipping  copper  in  prop- 
er condition.  The  main  trouble  with 
these,  the  most  important  tools  in 
canning  in  tin,  is  in  keeping  them 
hot  and  at  the  same  time  bright  and 
clean.  There  is  a  capping  steel  that 
is  provided  with  a  small  gasoline 
tank  on  the  handle,  which  supplies 
the  gas  for  keeping  the  iron  hot  con- 
tinuously, eliminating  most  of  the 
trouble  of  cleaning  and  tinning  it. 

The  best  tin  cans  are  none  too 
good.  Always  stipulate  that  they 
shall  be  "twice  dipped,"  as  you  may 
have  leaks  and  all  kinds  of  trouble 
with  the  cheaper  ones.  Be  sure  also 
that  your  order  includes  solder- 
rimmed  caps  and  a  can  of  soldering 
fluid — an  acid  for  roughening  the  tin 
round  the  can  opening  so  that  the 
solder  may  flow  more  freely  when 
the  hot  capping  steel  is  applied. 
These  caps  are  sealed  onto  the  cans 
very  easily,  whereas  those  without 
solder  are  troublesome  and  tedious. 

The  number  3  can,  holding  one 
quart,  is  most  popular  for  tomatoes 
and  peaches;  number  2  is  the  next 
size  smaller  and  is  used  generally 


vv  new,  It's  Hot! 

Let's  go  and  get  some  good  old 


^henyou'rehot  and  thirsty, 
or  just  for  fun,  there's  noth- 
ing comes  up  to  it  for  delicious- 
ness  and  real  refreshment. 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name— 
nicknames  encourage  substitution 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 
ATLANTA.  GA, 


each  week.     We  send  the  papers  till  in  one  bundle  so  trial 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.    You  have  a  paper 
boy.    Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
'°         =<"»*>  moair     You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
—  <  h  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout 


to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy 

Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.     >  ou  maK> 

!'•!-  ■■»  i,.  ,,{  Miade.  Ledger.  Farming  Jiusincss.  and  lc  on  eac.   

you  can  t  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Kach  active  agent 
lor  our  papers  1m  appointed  a   Lone  Scout   by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,   who  sends 

, ''  •  "  '."  ' '.' •  '•'  iMi-iTibei  hip  and  i  booklet  of  n  tructtona  in  tins  great  organization, 
just  tin  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent  s  outfit.  We  tell  you 
now  to  get  customers. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  c0S.NcAGro?r7LSL:  Send  This  Coupon  Today 


I  accept  the  agency 
for  your  4  papers. 
Hend  me  UK  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  Mill  the 
first  week.  I  will  he 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship In  the  i.  n  n  . 
Scouts  ami  bndge  and 
booklet  of  imitrtictions 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No 


Age 


.Town   State 
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for  peas,  corn  and  berries.  Number 
10  is  supposed  to  hold  a  gallon.  All 
of  these  cans  may  be  ordered  with 
the  same  size  opening.  In  ordering 
be  very  careful  to  state  the  size  of 
your  capping  steel — two  and  one- 
sixteenth  inches  in  diameter  or 
larger,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Many  improvements  are  being 
made  in  canning  outfits  and  general 
equipment,  the  latest  being  a  hand- 
sealing  machine  for  sealing  cans 
without  the  use  of  solder.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  work 
of  home  canning  is  the  soldering 
process,  which  calls  for  an  extra  set 
of  tools,  such  as  capping  iron,  tip- 
ping copper,  soldering  flux,  sal  am- 
moniac, patience  and  elbow  grease. 
The  new  device  is  the  short  cut  in 
canning. 

This  machine  has  just  been  given  a 
thoro  test  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. It  weighs  less  than  thirty- 
five  pounds,  may  be  fastened  to  a 
table  or  bench  and  can  be  operated 
by  a  child.  Without  the  use  of  any 
soldering  equipment  it  seals  tin  cans 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  10,000  a  day, 
according  to  the  endurance  of  the 
operator. 

To  turn  out  the  greatest  number  of 
sealed  cans,  the  machine  requires 
one  person  to  turn  the  handle  and 
another  to  feed  it.  The  joint  is  made 
by  sealing  perfectly  a  tin  cap,  with  a 
soft  rubber  washer,  over  which  a 
little  ring  is  clamped  in  position.  In 
turning  the  crank  the  rim  is  auto- 
matically fed  into  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  seal  is  closed. 

The  test  made  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  showed  that  with  a 
release  pressure  of  twenty  pounds 
of  steam  pressure  the  seal  remained 
intact.  After  this  test  the  cans 
were  examined  for  leaks,  but  none 
was  found.  It  is  thought  that  the 
sealed  top  will  withstand  a  greater 
pressure  than  the  seam. 

This  device  is  available  on  the 
rental  basis  of  $10  a  year.  Under 
such  conditions  neighborhood  com- 
munities, Clubs  and  the  like,  can 
well  afford  to  rent  one  for  their  can- 
ning. 

"This  little  machine,"  said  a  de- 
partment man,  "promises  much.  On 
the  proposed  rental  basis,  Clubs  and 
Mother-Daughter  teams  can  well 
afford  to  rent  them.  It  should  re- 
move much  of  the  objection  that  has 
been  raised  in  connection  with  the 
practicability  of  canning  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  tin  for  home  use." 

The  following  table  will  be  useful 
as  a  guide  for  those  who  wish  to  can 
in  large  quantities: 

NUMBER  CANS  PRODUCED  FROM 
ONE  BUSHEL. 

Windfall  apples  30  No.  2  cans 

Standard  peaches  25  No.  2  cans 

Pears   45  No.  2  cans 

Plums   45  No.  2  cans 

Blackberries   50  No.  2  cans 

Windfall  oranges,  sjiced..22  No.  2  cans 
Windfall  oranges,  whole.. 35  No.  2  cans 

Tomatoes   22  No.  2  cans 

Shelled  lima  beans  50  No.  2  cans 

Strong  beans  30  No.  2  cans 

Sweet  corn  45  No.  2  cans 

Shelled  peas  16  No.  2  cans 

Sweet  potatoes  30  No.  2  cans 

This  will  assist  you  in  determining 
how  many  cans  you  will  need  for  the 
entire  season. 

If  the  cans  are  to  be  put  upon  the 
market  it  is  best  to  label  them  just 
before  they  are  to  be  sold,  thus  in- 
suring the  freshness  of  the  labels.  To 
be  sure  you  make  no  mistake  in  la- 
beling, always,  just  after  filling, 
mark  on  each  can  with  heavy  lead 
pencil  the  name  of  its  contents.  This 
marking  will  not-boil  off  and  will  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  you. 

It  is  advisable  to  wait  two  or  three 
months  after  goods  are  canned  be- 
fore selling  them.  This  gives  time 
for  any  imperfectly  sterilized  can  to 
declare  itself,  and  you  can  throw  out 
any  swell  before  it  goes  to  a  cus- 
tomer and  injures  your  reputation. 
The  mosl  experienced  and  careful 
canner  will  have  a  small  percentage 


of  swells,  due  sometimes  to  unno- 
ticed pin  holes  in  the  sealing,  and 
sometimes  to  imperfect  cans;  but 
the  beginner  is  apt  to  add  a  third 
cause  and  plead  guilty  to  not  keep- 
ing a  boiling  temperature  thruout 
the  process  of  canning.  To  discover 
pin  holes  or  any  leaks  in  a  can,  im- 
merse it  in  boiling  water  after  seal- 
ing, and  if  there  is  any  bubbling  or 
spitting  from  the  can  you  may  be 
sure  it  needs  resealing  at  that  point. 

Next  to  the  contents  of  the  jar  or 
tin  can,  for  selling  purposes,  the  la- 
bel is  the  important  thing.  The  best 
plan  is  to  have  some  prepared  by  the 
local  printer.  A  simple  but  forceful 
design  should  be  adopted  rather  than 
bright-colored  pictures  of  wonderful 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Labels  for 
glass  jars  should  not  be  so  large  as 
to  hide  the  quality  of  the  products 
within  the  jars. 

The  trade  name  under  which  all 
products  are  marketed  should  be 
strongly  emphasized,  for  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  consumer  learn  to  seek 
goods  marketed  under  the  brand 
name.  The  kind  of  product  should 
usually  receive  a  prominent  place, 
but  this  is  not  so  necessary  when  the 
label  is  small  and  the  contents  can 
be  easily  seen.  Three  or  four  color 
labels  cost  from  $1  to  $2  per  thou- 
sand. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  ascertain 
thru  the  State  food  commissioner  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  relating  to 
goods  canned  or  sold  within  the 
State.  The  requirements  vary  in  dif- 
ferent States.  All  goods  sold  for 
shipment  from  one  State  to  another 
come  also  within  the  jurisdiction  »t 
the  Federal  pure-food  laws,  and  if 
it  is  planned  to  sell  beyond  the  State 
lines  the  Federal  requirements  should 
be  investigated.  The  service  and  reg- 
ulatory announcements  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  cover 
the  decisions  of  the  board  governing 
the  Federal  laws  and  will  be  mailed 
as  issued  to  any  address. 

SALT  SOLUTIONS  FOR  CANNING. 

One  pound  salt  to  12%  gallons  wa- 
ter gives  a  1°  brine. 

One  and  one-half  pounds  salt  to 
12%  gallons  water  gives  a  1%°  brine. 

Two  pounds  salt  to  12%  gallons 
water  gives  a  2°  brine. 

Four  pounds  salt  to  12%  gallons 
water  gives  a  4°  brine. 

Five  pounds  salt  to  12%  gallons 
water  gives  a  5°  brine. 

Ten  pounds  salt  to  12%  gallons 
water  gives  a  10°  brine. 

Good  Garden  Gossip 

Continued  From  Page  540 
plants  should  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  skin.  If  this  method  seems 
undesirable,  the  botany  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  Agriculture  recommends 
the  application  of  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
base  of  the  stem,  close  to  the  roots, 
every  few  days.  This  may  be  done 
with  an  ordinary  mechanic's  oil  can. 
Hot  brine  or  caustic  soda  may  be 
substituted  for  this  purpose. 

Poison  ivy  is  a  dangerous  plant 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
seed  to  contaminate  the  farm  for 
years  to  come.  It  is  frequently 
found  along  fence  rows  and  road- 
sides, where  it  is  too  often  neglected. 
Poison  ivy  may  be  distinguished 
from  Virginia  creeper  by  the  three 
leaflets  per  group  as  compared  with 
the  five  leaflets  of  the  Virginia 
creeper.  The  common  Boston  ivy 
has  a  simple,  three-lobed  leaf  like 
the  maple. 

Sour  Milk  for  Chicks 

BY  FEEDING  sour  milk  to  chicks, 
the  dangers  of  white  diarrhea 
and  other  chick  diseases  can  be 
greatly  reduced.  The  feeding  of  sour 
milk  has  a  beneficial  influence  for  the 
growth  of  chicks  and  in  lessening 
mortality  from  all  causes.  The  milk 
should  be  fed  in  porcelain-lined  pans 
and  should  be  kept  before  the  chicks 
at  all  times. 


$4,000  CASH  HOME  PICTUREGAME  FREE  TO  ALL 

for  Wonderful  Annwcement  Z tSJJcS? pi',5  fZZgZ 


Below  is  Picture  No.  8  and  52  titles. 
Cut  it  out.  Save  it.  Do  the  same  until 
you  have  all  of  the  24  easy  pictures.  Try 
right  now  to  find  a  title  from  the  list  be- 
low to  fit  the  picture.  Maybe  you  will 
find  a  good  title  in  the  list,  or  in  lists 
that  have  been  printed  or  that  will  be 
published  later;  but.  better  still,  why  not 
at  once  TODAY— RIGHT  NOW — get  the 
FREE  Outfit  and  all  of  the  back  pictures 
that  you  may  have  missed,  by  subscribing 
to  The  Farming  Business  for  one  year; 
or  you  can  get  two  or  four  of  your 
friends  to  take.  The  Farming  Business  for 
six  or  three  months  each;  in  either  case 
you  get  the  OUTFIT  FREE.  On  this  page 
you  will  find  the  order  form.  Read  it. 
Sign  it.    Mail  it  to  us  at  once. 


PICTURE  No.  8 


The  Firs*  Prize     .  > 
The   Finning  Business 
Prc"fure^am<*  .sv 

*  I  OOO.OO  rn  ash 
A  should  your5 


Worth  Winning 

What  Every  Driver  Knows 

Housewife  Instinct 

Long  Time  Coming 

Almost  the  Same  Thing 

For  His  Own  Good 

Two  Minutes  Oft* 

Not  Always  Infallible 

A  Helping  Hand 

Bound  to  See  It  All 

Saving  Him  Steps 

Business  Is  Business 

Out  of  the  Question 

Courting  the  Widow 

Desperate  Authors  Require 

Desperate  Remedies 
Hopelessly  Deficient 
New  Thought  Movement 
The  Fall 
It  All  Depends 
Football 

Modern  Business 
Youth's  Awakening 
Decisive  Victory 
Good  Guesser 
The  Motorman 


Sacrilege 
By  Auto 
Hard  to  Obey 
Ring  Methods 
Just  the  Place 
The  Dollar 
In  Russia 
His  Parent 
Severe  Test 
Competitors 
Lucky  Rich 
How  It  Was 
Playing  Even 
The  Truth 
The  Song 
Poor  Memory 
Early  Started 
Unamerican 
Rural  Finance 
Many  a  Slip 
Killing  Time 
Society  Child 
Painful  Truth 
Voices 
Double  Risk 
8ure  Enough 
Babel 


$4,000  in  cash  will  positively  be  awarded  in  this 
Picturegame.  and  fairness  is  absolutely  guaran- 
teed to  all.  The  Judges  will  be  men  of  the  highest 
standing  and  integrity.  Every  one  is  invited  to 
come  in  and  play  this  game.  There  are  only  24 
easy  and  interesting  pictures.  These  pictures  are 
drawn  clearly  and  fairly  to  fit  the  titles  of  Jokes, 
and  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Jokes  themselves.  Just  the  titles,  or  headings,  of 
Jokes.  We  announce  today  a  Catalog  of  Joke 
Titles,  alphabetically  arranged,  which  contains 
every  Joke  Title  you  can  use.  Also  this  book  con- 
tains 1,200  new  and  funny  Jokes  which  are  given 
you  just  for"  your  amusement.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  get  the  pictures,  this  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles, 
and  the  Reply  Book  in  which  to  write  down  y#tar 
answers,  and  which  permits  you  to  make  three 
answers  to  each  picture.  Look  the  pictures  over, 
then  run  thru  the  Catalog  and  pick  out  the  titles 
you  think  Best  fit  the  pictures,  then  enter  your 
answers  in  the  handv  Replv  Book.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it.  YOU  START  NOW.  ALL  BACK  PIC- 
TURES. CATALOG  A.XD  REPLY  BOOK  FREE  IF 
YOU  ACCEPT  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER.  SEE 
ORDER  FORM  BELOW. 

$4,000  Cash— 511  Prizes 

First  prize  $1,000  CASH 

Second  prize   750  CASH 

Third  prize   500  CASH 

Fourth  prize   250  CASH 

Fifth  prize   125  CASH 

Sixth  prize   75  CASH 

Seventh  prize   50  CASH 

504  OTHER.  BIG  CASH  PRIZES. 

Full  Prizes  Will  Be  Paid  All  Final  Tying 
Contestants. 

This  $4,000  Cash  Picturegame  is  being  conduct- 
ed by  The  Farming  Business,  but  every  one  can 
enter  and  play  it.  The  rules,  showing  how  you 
can  enter  without  expense,  together  with  an  illus- 
trated announcement  of  the  game,  will  be  sent  to 
any  one  free  upon  request.  But  you  know  what 
the  game  is,  and  how  to  play  it,  and  you  want  that 
handsome  book  of  1.200  new  Jokes  to  amuse  your- 
self and  friends,  so  without  delay  order  the  Com- 
plete Picturegame  Outfit  now,  and  start  to  play 
your  way  to  your  share  of  $4,000  cash. 


i  WHAT  $1.00  WILL  BRING  Y0IL 

To  the  left  you  see  (very  much  reduced  in  size)  the  handy  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles, 
alphabetically  arranged,  and  containing  about  1,200  new  Jokes.  In  the  eenter  Is  shown 
one  of  the  pictures.  To  the  right  (also  very  much  reduced  in  size)  is  shown  the  Reply 
Book  in  which  you  write  down  your  titles. 

The  Farming  pusiness 

OFFICIAL  PICTWEBMIt 

REPLY  BOOK 


THE 

FARMING 
BUSINESS 


Official  Home 
Picture  game 
=  Catalog  — 
of  Joke  Titles 
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THE  MATERIALS  ABOVE  form  the  Outfit  for  playing  the  game.  The  seven  pic- 
tures which  have  appeared  to  date  are  given  to  you  FREE.  This  outfit  is  sent  you 
free  aad  postpaid,  when  you  send  in  your  order  for  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  for  one 
year,  at  the  regular  subscription  price  of  $1.00;  or  send  us  2  six  months'  subscriptions 
at  SO  cents  each;  or  4  three  months'  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 

The  $4,000  Cash  Outfit  and  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00 

The  Farming  Bualneaa  is  a  weekly  publication  printed  52  times  a  year.  Contains 
never  less  than  32  pages  weekly.  Gives  the  best  and  most  practical  advice  regarding 
farm  problems,  and  In  addition  has  a  continued  story,  a  page  of  needlework,  pattern 
department,  a  page  for  the  boys  and  girls,  a  department  of  housekeeping  and  a  large 
department  showing  recent  discoveries  and  latest  inventions,  war  news  of  the  week 
with  a  map  printed  In  four  colors.  Beautifully  illustrated.  The  Farming  Business 
should  be  in  every  home.    It  meets  every  requirement. 


SIGN  THE  ORDER  FORM  BELOW  NOW! 

MAIL  IT  TO  US  TODAY! 

You  Will  Receive  a  Complete,  Convenient 
Outfit  to  Start  Immediately  in  the  Boyce 
Company's  Great  $4,000  Cash  Picturegame 

HERE  IS  WHAT  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE- 
POST  AGE  PREPAID 

A  handsome  book,  alphabetically  compiled,  con- 
V^l^d  taining  1,200  Joke  Titles,  the  rules  of  the  Picture- 
game  and  other  valuable  information.  Just  think  of  thin! 
This  book  also  contains  over  1,200  of  the  funniest  of  funny 
Jokes.  You  can  entertain  your  friends  for  days  and  days 
by  springing  these  Jokes  on  them,  and  this  book  alone 
brings  you  free  more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  fun.  Remem- 
ber, you  get  this  book  free  as  part  of  the  Outfit. 

TWO  A  nandsome  Reply  Book.  This  book  will  enable 
1  TV  \y  yOU  t0  enter  all  of  your  answers  therein  to  the 
24  easy  pictures.  Full  details  how  to  use  same  and  how  it 
will  aid  you  to  win  a  prize  are  contained  therein. 

THRFF  For  ^1'00  you  wil1  receive  not  alon'e  the 
*  above    two   books,   and   all   of  the  pictures 

printed  to  date,  but  in  addition  one  of  the  best  weekly 
magazines  in  the  country  for  one  year — The  Farming 
Business. 

OR 

You  can  get  the  handsome  Book  of  Joke  Titles  and  1,200 
Jokes  and  the  Reply  Book  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  two 
six  months'  subscriptions  at  50  cents  each,  or  four  three 
months'  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each,  to  The  Farming 
Business. 


This  Is  the  Order  Form— Fill  Same  In  Carefully 


Picturegame  Editor,  The  Boyce  Publications, 

500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Ch  cago,  III. 

I  inclose  $1.00,  for  which  send  me  The  Farming  Business  for  one 
year,  and  as  a  gift  you  are  to  send  me  FREE  the  Complete  Picture- 
game  Outfit,  consisting  of  Catalog  ot  Joke  Titles,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, and  the  Reply  Book  in  which  to  write  vour  answers.  Also 
you  are  to  send  me  FREE  Pictures  Nos.  1  to  7. 


Name 


Street  and  No. 


City   StWe  

If  you  fiend  us  2  six  months'  subscriptions,  one  of  which  can 
be  your  own,  use  order  form  below  : 


Name   

street  and  No  

City   State. 

Name   

Street  and  No  


State. 


City  :  

If  you  send  us  4  three  months'  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each,  Use 
order  form  below: 


Street  and  No. 


City   State. 


Name 


street  and  No. 


City. 


State. 


Name 


: 

*  Street  and  No. 


»  city   State 


Name 


C  Street  and  No. 

ii 

•! 

•City  


State. 


■ 


IHIERYOLA 

STYLE  10 

Plays  all  the  different  makes  of 
Disc  Records. 


THIERYOLAS  range  in  price  from  $  10.00 
up  to  $200.00.    Thiery  Pianos  and  Player 
Pianos  from  $175.00  up  to  $440.00.  Thiery 
Organs  from  $48.00  to  $97.50. 
CASH   OR  ON   EASY  PAYMENTS. 


Fine 

Rubbed 

Mahogany 

Finish 

Cabinet 


1 70  PAY  F°R  1 

•TV  J 


Vaudeville  .. 


To  call  this  Thieryola  by  its  right  name, 
one  can't  just  say  it's  a  phonograph — or  a 
talking  machine.    It's  more  than  th<.t.    It's  a 
real."  MUSIC-MAKER." 

And  tonight — in  your  home — Sousa  and  his 
"  and  will  entertain  you  with  soul-stirring  marches 
•uso,  Harry  Lauder,  Alma  Gluck,  McCormack 
.  jther  world  famous  singers,  will  delight  you— 
i  *     amuse  you — or,  if  you  wish  dance  music.  Waltzes, 
Fox  Trots,  to  danc  .  y.  All  this  is  possible  with  a  Thieryola  in  your  home 

The  doors  of  the  whole  world  of  music  swing  open  to  you  if  you  have 
a  Thieryola.    For  all  styles  of  Thieryolas  are  equipped  so  that  they  will 
play  all  makes  of  disc  records  without  bothersome  attachments.    Even  this 
Thiervola  Style  "to"  at  Sio.oo  is  so  equipped. 

Hundreds  of  homes  that  have  been  figuring  on  paying  $20.00  to  $25.00  for  a 
phonograph,  will  soon  have  this  Thieryola  Style  "10"  in  their  homes — and  be  as 
well,  or  better  pleased.    Yet  the  price  of  this  Thieryola  style  •-io"  is  just  Sio.oo 
and  that  includes  two  double  faced  disc  records,  with  music  on  both  sides, 
without  any  extra  cost. 

2000  Thieryolas  Style  "10."  just  as  shown  above,  are  ready  for  shipment  at  the 
time  this  advertisement  appears,  but  10.000  homes  will  want  them  within  30  days  time. 

I  may  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  and  fill  orders  promptly,  but  in  two  weeks 
time  I  may  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  orders. 

The  best  way — the  safest  way  —  is  to  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  as 
per  the  coupon  below  with  my  guarantee  that  your  money  in  full  will  be  promptly 
returned  to  you  if  you  are  not  simply  delighted. 


Description— Thieryola  Style  "10" 


rN°THING^ 
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This  Thieryola  Style  "10,"  as  illustrated, 
has  a  beautiful  rubbed  mahogany  finish  cabinet. 
It  is  strong  and  sturdy,  built  to  last.    Fifteen  in- 
ches wide, sixteen  inchesdeep — a  real  phonograph 
—a  real  "MUSIC  MAKER" — not  a  little  talking 
machine. 

The  Motor  is  noiseless  and  strong.    So  powerful  that  it  will  play 
right  through  two  ten-inch  records  with  one  winding.    Can  be  wound 

while  playing. 

All  the  metal  parts  of  this  Thieryola  are  heavily  nickeled.    It  has  a 
ten-inch  Turntable,  Speed  Regulator  and  Brake.    The  all-wood  Sound 
Chamber  amplifies  the  music  to  the  fullest  extent. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration  above,  the  Tone  Arm  and  Sound  Box  are  in 
a  position  to  play  the  vertical  cut  records,  but  just  a  turn  of  the  Tone  Arm  to  the 
right,  puts  it  in  position  to  play  Victor  and  Columbia  Records. 

My  Exchange  Plan 

Any  Thieryola  you  buy  will  be  exchanged  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  pur* 
chase,  as  part  payment  on  any  Thiery  Piano  or  Player  Piano,  or  a  more  expensive  Thiery- 
ola and  /  ivill  allow  you  the  full  price  paid  for  it.  in  exchange.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage 
that  buyers  of  Thieryolas  have  in  direct  dealing  with  me. 

You  can  get  records  for  this  Thieryola  style  "to."  any  place  where  disc  records  are 
sold — for  Thieryolas  play  all  makes  of  disc  records.  Or  you  can  purchase  records  direct 
from  me  at  money  saving  prices  that  will  be  quoted  only  to  owners  of  Thieryolas. 


Order  direct  from  this 
advertisement  or  send 
at  once  for  com- 
plete particulars. 
Note  coupon 

J.  B.  THIERY.  bel°W' 
Pres.  J  U  Thiery  "^BT^»W 
Co  .Milwaukee. Wis.  ^H^^^ 

Dear  Sir:- I   en-  ^^Br 
close  $10  oo  lor  which  ^■^hw 
please  ship  me  *t  once 
Thieryola  Style  "to."  com- 
plete   with  two  double   disc  ^^B^B- 
records,   all  on  ten  day*  trial. 
II  I  am  not  ',>moly  delighted.  1  will  M 
ship  back  at  your  expense,  and  yon  ^B 
will  return  money  io  lull  at  once. 


□ Please  send  to  me  by  return  mail  post- 
paid,  lull  particulars    and   pictures  of 
Thieryola  Phonographs,  trial  order  blanks 
and   particulars  of   your  easy    payment   plan,  as 
advertised  in  FARMING  BUSINESS 


SHIP  BACK  AT  MY  EXPENSE 

This  Thieryola  Style  "10."  or  any  Thieryola  you  order,  goes  to  you  on  ten  days  trial,  and  you 
ship  back  at  my  expense  if  you're  not  simply  delighted,  and  any  money  you  may  have  paid 
refunded  to  you  in  lull  at  once. 

But,  like  buyers  of  Thiery  Pianos  and  Organs,  you  won't  even  need  the  ten  days  trial.  You'll 
decide  to  keep  the  Tliieryola  before  jou  have  h;id  it  in  your  home  over  night — before  it  has  made 
music  for  you  and  entertained  you  thirty  minutes.  You'll  decide  then  and  there  that  the  Thieryola 
is  the  real  'MUSIC  MAKER''  of  all  phonographs. 

Send  your  order  direct  from  tins  advertisement,  as  per  the  coupon  below,  or  write  at  once  for 
interesting  information  concerning  all  the  different  styles  of  Thieryolas  ranging  in  price  from  $10.00 
up  to  $200.00,  any  one  of  which  you  can  buy  on  the  easy  payment  plan  if  you  don't  want  to  pay  cash 


Would  You  like  a  Beautiful  Piano  or  Organ 


Name. 


Thiery  Organs  are  the  real  "MUSIC  MAKERS"  of  all  organs.  $2.50  per  month  pays  for'one 
Tbiery  Pianos  and  Players  are  the  fastest  selling  and  the  most  popular  instruments  advertised 

and  sold  direct  to  the  home.    Thirty  days  trial,  freight  paid — ship  back  at  my  .expense  if 
a.     you're  not  more  than  pleased. 

Hundreds  of  readers  of  the  FARMING  BUSINESS  have  Thiery  Pianos 
Br        and  Orcans  in  their  homes  and  mey  have  saved  all  the  way  from  S20.00  to 
By^  $150.00  simply  by  dealing  direct  with  me. 

If  you  want  a  Thiery  Pianoor  Player  Piano,  you  can  have  three 
^B^^^T         years  time  to  pay  for  same  if  >  m  don't  want  to  pay  cash.  A 
^B'^B^bw     valuable  course  of  music  is  issued  free  10  every  purchaser  of 
BB      a  Thiery  Instrument.    Use  the  coupon  below  and  write 
^^Hr  today  for  the  style  book  that  j  iu  .ire  interested  in. 


Address. 


Address  J.  B. THIERY 

PlW..  J.  B.  Ttti.ry  ClIHU 

MILWAUKEE. 


0 


0 


THIERY  ART  UPRIGHT 
PIANO  STYLE  H 
J.  B.  THIERY.  President.  J.  B.  Thiery  Co- 
Milwaukee.  Wis.    Dear  Sir :—  Send  to  me  at 
once,  postpaid,  your  beautiful  color  printed 
piano  or  organ  catalog  as  checked  below,  trial 
order  blanks,  complete  descriptions,  information 
regarding  free  music  lessons  and  your  thirty  days 
freight  prepaid  free  trial,  and  easy  payment  plans  as  ad- 
vertised in  the  FARMING  BUSINESS. 

□ PIANO             HI  PLAYER  PIANO    [""1  ORGAN 
CATALOG       I  I  CATALOG  I  I  CATALOC 

Place  IX)  mark  in  square  opposite  catalog  you  wish  free. 


Shipping  Point . 


0 


Name- 


AJdress. 


A  K  0 

July  22.  1916 


5  Cents  a  Week 


FARMING 
BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


HIS  HIGHNESS 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$4,000  CASH  FREE  TO  READERS 
OF  THE  BOYCE  PUBLICATIONS 


Begin  Playing  the  Great  Home  Picturegame  Right  Now — Take  Part  in  an  Easy 
Pastime  With  $4,000  Cash  in  Prizes— You 
Should  Easily  Win  Your  Share 

$4,000  CASH  HOME  PICTUREGAME 


is  being  conducted  by  The  Farming  Business,  but  every 
man,  woman,  boy  and  girl,  no  matter  who  they  are  or  where 
they  live,  can  enter  and  play  this  interesting,  amusing  home 
game,  and  have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  win  a  part  of  the 
$4,000  cash  as  any  one. 

This  Is  What  the  Picturegame  Is  and 
How  You  Are  to  Play  It 


There  are  24  pictures  representing  titles  of  Jokes.  The 
pictures  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jokes  themselves,  just 
the  title,  or  heading  or  caption. 

1 —  You  look  at  a  picture.  In  this  sample  picture  you  see 
some  men  fishing. 

2 —  You  turn  to  your  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles,  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  see  if  there  is  any  title  that  has  anything 
to  do  with  fishing.  Sure  enough,  you  find  the  title  "Fish- 
ing" in  the  Catalog. 

3 —  You  write  down  that  title  in  the  Reply  Book,  which  also 
permits  you  to  make  three  answers  to  each  picture,  if 

you  wish. 

The  sample  picture  here,   the  portion 
of  one  of  the  pact's  from  the  Catalog  of 
Joke  Titles,  and  the  portion  of  one  of  the 
pages  from   the  Reply   Book  show 
you  exactly  what  the  game  is  and 
how  to  play  it.     Now  you  start  in 
this  game  now  and  win  your  share 
of  the  $4,000  Cash. 


FIRST  THOUGHTS 

The  .AnBtl    Child-      Mfliher.    IVe  beta 

Moihtr      What  do  you  wonder,  child' 
The   An«el  Child       I   wonder  If  I  he  rim 
frojn  an  umbrella 'i 


properly  called 

FISHLIKE 

I'ncle    like:     Some    men.    Ike,    u  Ilk*   thark*.   «r*rry  ewd» 
cious.  an'  acme  if  flat,  like  floundah*.  onlf  lattlah     Bui  4ere'« 
one  ihine  -harm  all  men  ii  like  tont  kinder  nth  9t  an«ddfch- 
KlB  keep  he  moul  ihet.  he  mlt    Sane  wid  ft«h 
PHONG  THE  DATS 
her.  oTd  tou  m&it  into  the  •uburbs?" 
"Three  cook*  ago1" 

FIXING    UP  THE  OFFICE 

"Why  dirt  TttAy  drop  out  el  butincM  wnh  hi*  lather*** 
"Well,  the  old  nan  <ald  he  could  Maa>d  for  college  ftaji  Bird 
■otter*,  bbi  jg  avjBflhrtlf  would  •«  have  any  aoU  pilkfwf 

FLATTERER'S  DILEMMA 

"J'm  in  a  difficulty  over  my  arirl."* 

"Whai't  wroac»" 

"I've  Hrrn  taking  luc*  nke  rhinjj  to  her  'thai  ahe'a  fetttaf 
conceited      If  I  Quit   the'll  think   I  .ioc't  care  lor  her  "ajgr 
longer,  and  if  I  fo  on  ihe'lt  think  ahe'a  too  ffood  (or  roe." 
FLATTERING  INVITATION 
"Oh.  Mr    Coddle."  eulfmed  tl<c  lair  plat  aa  abc  made  • 
—  are  aomethinjj 


Picture  No.  8 


Picture  No.  * 


•f»i. 


i  ol  good.    Do  ccrnc  and  amokc  one  of  yoor  ctgara!' 
PLIES   IN   THE  OINTMENT 

'How  did  you  like  your  lodfe  initiation  lail  nichi*" 
"Not  very  well  The  fellow  oho  ran  away  with  mv  wife 
t  year  delivered  ihc  moral  1'cture.  another  lellow  who  baa 
'  !  me  eifhty-rive  dollart  and  tixtv -fre  ceatc  loe  tight 
»r»  took  my  bsttialtog  lee.  and  the  ahhtnp  that  I  licked  latt 
Timer  with  one  hand  headed  the  defroc  team." 


Now  you  know  exactly  what  this  game  is  and  how  to  play 
it.  It  is  only  a  question  of  selecting  from  the  Catalog  of 
Joke  Titles  the  best  ones  to  24  pictures,  and  then  writing 
down  your  answers  in  the  convenient  Reply  Book.  Surely 
you  can  do  this.  We  want  you  and  every  one  to  play  our 
game.  You  start  Now.  All  back  pictures  free  with  the 
Catalog  and  Reply  Book. 

If  You  Could  Use  Any  of  the  Big  Cash 
Sums  Listed  Below.  You  Should  at  Once 
Start  in  Our  Game  and  Try  to  Win  One 

First  prize  $1,000  Cash 

Second  prize   750  Cash 

Third  prize  f   500  Cash 

Fourth  prize   250  Cash 

Fifth  prize   125  Cash 

Sixth  prize   75  Cash 

Seventh  prize   50  Cash 

2  prizes  of  $25.00  Each  in  Cash 

20  prizes  of   10.00  Each  in  Cash 

34  prizes  of   5.00  Each  in  Cash 

158  prizes  of  , .     2.50  Each  in  Cash 

290  prizes  of   1.50  Each  in  Cash 

FULL  PRIZES  WILL  BE   PAID  ALL   FINAL  TYING 
CONTESTANTS. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  the 
Rules,  showing  how  every  one  can  play  without  expense, 
also  a  handsome  illustrated  announcement  telling  all  about 
the  game.  But  you  know  what  the  game  is  and  how  to  play 
it.  Why  not  accept  one  of  our  big  offers — get  into  the  game 
quickly  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  and  perhaps  win  a  big  prize? 


Here  is  Picture  No.  9.  Cut  it  out,  also 
the  titles  beneath  same.  See  if  you  can 
find  a  fitting  title  to  the  picture.  The 
Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  would  enable  you 
to  pick  out  a  suitable  title  quickly. 

Cut  picture  and  titles  along  dotted  lines. 

PICTURE  No.  9 


1 


The  Picturegame  Simply  Consists 

of  24  pictures.  Each  of  these  pictures  1b 
squarely  and  fairly  drawn  to  fit  the  title  of  a 
JOKE.  There  are  no  catches  or  subterfuges 
in  the  pictures.  They  are  clearly  drawn. 
One  of  these  pictures  appears  weekly  in  all 
of  the  Boyce  Publications.  Picture  No.  9 
appears  on  this  page.  Beneath  the  picture 
each  week  you  will  find  about  50  titles  of 
Jokes,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  the 
pictures  over  carefully  and  then  go  thru  these 
lists  of  titles  and  select  the  titles  you  think 
best  fit  them.  You  can  do  this  simple  thing, 
can't  you,  especially  when  there's  $4,000.00  in 
cash  at  stake?   You  start  Now. 

This  Is  What  You  Really 
Need  to  Play  the  $4,000 
Cash  Home  Picturegame 

1 —  The  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles,  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  containing  all  the  titles  you 
can  use.  This  Catalog  has  about  1,200 
Jokes  and  titles  in  it.  The  Jokes  have 
been  carefully  selected  from  America's 
funniest  weekly — Puck.  They  add  zest  to 
the  game  and  will  provide  amusement  for 
the  whole  family. 

2 —  The  Reply  Book,  which  is  a  handy  and 
<»nvenient  form  for  writing  down  and 
then  submitting  to  us  the  titles  you  have 
selected  as  the  BEST  for  the  pictures. 
And  you  can  make  three  answers  to  each 
picture,  if  you  wish. 

3 —  The  24  pictures,  including  Picture  No.  9, 
printed  above.  There  have  been  only  nine 
pictures  printed  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
We  will  present  you  FREE  with  these  9 
pictures,  with  the  Catalog  and  Reply  Book. 

We  will  give  you  absolutely  free  the  nine 
pictures  which  have  appeared  to  date,  the 
Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  and  Jokes,  the  Reply 
Book  in  which  to  write  your  answers,  if  you 
will  simply  send  us  one  dollar  to  pay  for  a 
one  year's  subscription  to  The  Farming  Busi- 


Latest  Tiling 

Blind 

Principles 

Scale  of  Values 

After  Their  Quarrel 

On  Fifteen  a  Week 

Righteous  Anger 

Literally 

A  Clear  Case 

Sad  Case 

Sore  Spot 

Localizing  the  Trouble 
A  Bad  Guess 
Rewards  of  Virtue 
Worshiping 
Such  a  Shock 
Found  at  Last 
A  Sign  of  Age 
Unwelcome  Guests 
A  Bust  Anyway 
Still  Higher  Finance 
No  Excuse  Whatever 


No  Trick  at  All 
Distracted  by  Love 
Easy  Problem 
The  Only  Way 
Gratuitous  Information 
Among  the  Profession 
The  Qualifications 
In  Kansas 

A  Remarkable  Record 
Putting  It  m  Its  Place 
Stormy  Trip 
In  1926 

First  Thoughts 

Home-Made 

The  Way  It  Began 

A  Minority  Holder 

True  Fashions 

Sailing 

Hard  Work 

Top  and  Bottom 

Alas.  Yes! 

What  Started  the  Quarrel 


Their  Favorite  Enemy  Surface  Indications 
Abnormal  His  Limitations 

The  Dears  Tuning  Them  Up 


-J 


SEND  IN  THIS  ORDER  FORM  NOW 
It  May  Mean  $1,000  Cash  to  You 


ness,  America's  greatest  farming  publication. 

Or  if  you  will  secure  us  two  six  months' 
subscriptions  to  The  Farming  Business  at  50 
cents  each,  $1.00  in  all,  we  will  give  you  this 
Complete  Picturegame  Outfit  FREE. 

Or  if  you  will  secure  for  us  four  three 
months'  subscriptions  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness at  25  cents  each,  $1.00  in  all,  we  will 
give  you  this  Complete  Picturegame  Outfit 
FREE. 

Play  the  Game— Accept 
One  of  Our  Big  Offers 
Above— Do  It  Now 

Send  Us  $1.00  Today,  Get  the 
Complete  Picturegame  Outfit, 
and  Start  After  Your  Share 
of  the  $4,000  Cash 


The  Farming  Busi- 
ness is  positively  one 
of  the  best  weekly 
magazines  published. 
It  is  full  of  interest- 
ing articles  on  mod- 
ern farming,  new  in- 
ventions, household 
hints,  etc.  It  should 
be  in  every  home.  It 
is  of  great  aid  to  all. 


The) 
FARMING 
BUSINESS 


Picturegame  Editor,  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 

500  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 

I  inclose  $1.00.  for  which  send  me  The  Farming 
Business  for  one  year,  and  as  a  gift  you  are  to  send 
me  FREE,  the  Complete  Picturegame  Outfit,  con- 
sisting of  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles,  Reply  Book  in 
which  to  write  my  answers  and  the  9  back  pictures. 
Please  .rush  to  me.  as  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  play  your 
$4,000  Cash  Game. 


Name 


Full  address  

If  you  secure  two  six  months'  subscriptions  write 

their  names  and  addresses  below: 


Name 


Full  address. 


Full  address. 


If  you  secure  four  three  months'  subscriptions 

write  their  names  and  addresses  below: 


Name 


Full  address. 


Full  address. 


Full  address. 


Full  address  

If  you  have  not  sufficient  room  in  this  order 
form  to  write  your  order,  use  a  separate  piece  of 

paper. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  TJ.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


FARMING 
BUSINESS 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 

We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  JULY  22,  1916 

FIVE  CENTS  PER  WEEK 

MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARM 

/  Figured  My  One  Best  Buy  Was  a  Good  Farm  Near  a  Market,  but  One  Which 
Had  Fallen  Into  III  Repute,  and  Bought  Accordingly — By  Davis  Goll 


A GRADUATE  of  an  Agricultural  College; 
experienced  in  practical  farming  only  by 
•  several  summers'  work  in  the  country  as 
a  farm  hand;  surfeited  with  ambition  to  succeed 
in  the  country  and  full  of  a  real  love  of  farm  life, 
I  essayed  farming.  My  working  capital  was  ade- 
quate to  carry  me  over  the  first  two  years  of 
work  on  a  neglected  farm,  as  I  figured  that  my 
best  bet  lay  in  the  way  of  developing  a  run-down, 
loafer  farm  which  I  could  buy  worth  the  money 
rather  than  to  purchase  improved  land.  I  was  not 
afraid  of  hard  work — in  fact,  my  hobby  was  to 
keep  in  good  physical  trim  all  the  time.  During 
my  collegiate  days  I  was  an  active  participant 
in  athletics  of  all  sorts. 

Altho  I  was  a  native  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  at  the  very  outset  I  deter- 
mined not  to  farm  in  that  section  of 
the  country  because  the  land  was 
too  high-priced,  and  on  account  of 
the  severe  winters.  I  also  wished 
to  protect  my  finances  by  buying 
cheap  land  which  would  respond 
kindly  to  improvement — land  of  good 
family  as  regards  situation  with 
respect  to  the  railroads  and  markets, 
but  land  which  had  gone  the  black 
sheep  way  due  to  bad  company  in 
the  guise  of  poor  farmers  and  in- 
ferior methods  of  farming. 

The  East  and  South  attracted  me. 
They  offered  cheap  lands,  good 
transportation  facilities,  fairly  good 
labor  supplies  at  farmer's  prices, 
and  the  South  particularly  offered  a 
clement  climate  which  favored  the 
production  of  two  or  three  crops  a 
year  on  the  same  piece  of  land. 
After  about  a  year  of  travel  and  close  study  of 
farming  matters  in  the  South  and  East  I  selected 
northern  Virginia  as  the  best  region  where  I  could 
locate.  In  the  passing  I  might  mention  that  during 
the  twelve  months  I  was  hunting  for  a  farm  I  was 
doing  technical  work  which,  in  addition  to  paying 
my  expenses,  also  yielded  me  a  good  net  income. 
Northern  Virginia  looked  good  to  me  because  the 
land  could  be  had  in  abundance  from  $25  to  $50  per 
acre,  with  fairly  good  buildings  on  the  higher- 
priced  land.  Railroad  facilities  were  good.  Such 
markets  as  Washington,  Baltimore,  Richmond, 
Jersey  City  and  Philadelphia  were  readily  ac- 
cessible. The  climate  was  as  nearly  ideal  over 
the  year  as  one  can  find  in  any  section  of  the 


XOTE — This  is  an  exact  history  of  an  actual 
farming;  business  venture,  written  by  the  man 
who  made  the  big  undertaking.  For  the  man 
who  is  thinking  of  buying  a  farm  for  himself, 
this  and  succeeding  installments— down  to 
the  last  sentence  of  the  last  one — will  be  found 
rich  in  experience  and  advice  born  thru  the 
union  of  failure  and  success, — Editor. 


country.  It  was  far  enough  south  to  moderate 
the  severity  of  winter,  and  was  yet  far  enough 
north  to  render  the  summer  healthy  and  pleasant. 


The  (.roup  of  Farm  lluildings  From  the  Hear,  Showing  the  General  Ar- 
rangement as  I  Found  It.  My  Principal  Effort  Has  Keen  to  Improve  Rather 
Than  to  Replace  These  Iluildings  Already  on  the  Farm 


Northern  Virginia  also  is  free  of  malaria  and 
mosquitoes,  which  impede  the  development  of  other 
good  farming  sections  of  the  Old  Dominion.  This 
section  is  adapted  to  livestock  operations.  Dairy- 
ing especially  flourishes.  In  the  rough  sections 
where  permanent  bluegrass  sods  abound,  the 
production  of  grass-fed  beef  for  the  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Jersey  City  markets  pays.  The 
production  of  pork  on  forage  crops  and  pasturage, 
with  the  supplementary  utilization  of  acorns  and 
other  nuts  which  can  be  foraged  by  the  animals 
where  they  have  access  to  woodlots  which  are 
bounded  with  hog-tight,  permanent  fences,  is  prac- 
tical and  profitable.  However,  to  attempt  to  feed 
much  of  the  90  cent  corn  of  the  South  to  produce 


pork  which  will  bring  from  7%  to  8  cents  on  the 
hoof,  is  to  seriously  crimp  your  net  income  from 
the  hog  operations  which  you  practice. 

Fight  shy  of  real  estate  publicity  if  you  ever 
consider  the  purchase  of  southern  farming  land 
Practically  all  the  southern  States  are  prolific  in 
the  jumble  of  few  facts  and  many  fictions  which 
the  real  estate  gentry  and  immigration  organiza- 
tions pass  to  the  credulous  public.  Mr.  Prospec- 
tive-Buyer, what  you  want  to  get  information 
about  is  not  what  the  real  estate  dealer  will  tell 
you,  but  it  is  concerning  what  he  will  not  tell 
you.  Candidly  I  believe  it  would  pay  in  the  long 
run  for  a  stranger  who  purposes  to  buy  farming 
land  in  a  certain  locality  to  work  as  a  farm  hand 
or  in  some  inconspicuous  position  in 
that  community  for  several  months 
before  he  makes  his  purchase,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  gain  the  truth  as 
regards  the  local  farming  situation. 
Of  course,  this  is  only  a  suggestion 
which  will  not  apply  in  many  cases. 

"Prospecting,  are  you?"  "Digging 
for  coal  or  trying  to  locate  an  oil 
well?"  were  a  few  of  the  rather 
scoffing  inquiries  which  were  shot  at 
me  when  I  would  use  a  soil  auger 
as  an  aid  in  examining  the  soil  types 
on  the  various  farms  which  I  visited. 

Now  in  Virginia  hardpan  is  liable 
to  be  found  in  the  surface  two  feet 
of  soil.  In  many  instances  hardpan 
and  setfasts,  as  well  as  nigger- 
heads,  are  so  abundant  above  the 
average  plow  line  that  the  field  and 
often  the  bulk  of  the  whole  farm 
are  not  adapted  for  cultivated  crops. 
Suchv  farms  should  permanently  lie 
in  grass,  and  the  ambitious  seller  should  not  strive 
to  make  them  lie  as  regards  natural  condition  to 
such  extent  that  any  grain  or  corn  farmer  will 
buy  them  with  the  ambition  of  ever  raising  many 
paying  crops. 

The  soil  auger  aided  me  in  finding  the  depth 
and  character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil.  It  enabled 
me  to  ascertain  where  the  blackjack  and  crayfish 
land  were  to  be  found  and  to  avoid  them.  In  fact, 
it  was  about  the  best  little  side-partner  which  I 
ever  became  acquainted  with  in  the  land-buying 
game.  Ordinarily  one  can  borrow  such  a  soil  auger 
from  his  State  Agricultural  College  or  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  if  he 
wishes  he  can  buy  one  of  the  implements  at  a 


The  House  find  a  Tin  Roof,  14  Rooms,  4  Porches  and  Fireplaces  Galore 


The  Original  Barn,  Before  i  Added  Silo  and  Cattle  Sheds 
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slight  outlay.  As  a  sleuth  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
vintage  it  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in 
showing  the  operator  which  farms  he  should  not 

purchase. 

Many  southern  farms  have  permanent  grave- 
yards which  according  to  law  cannot  be  desecrated 
In  any  way,  as  the  easement  which  features  their 
maintenance  passes  from  one  buyer  to  another. 
However,  this  is  a  technicality  which  need  never 
cause  the  prospective  buyer  to  lose  any  sleep. 
Even  tho  such  burial  places  exist  they  are  seldom 
used  during  the  present  age,  while  to  desecrate 
them  is  an  act  which  no  civilized  person  would  per- 
petrate. 

Furthermore  many  of  these  farms 
also  have  permanent  rights  of  way 
thru  them  held  by  neighboring  prop- 
erty owners.  Difficulties  on  this  ac- 
count seldom  arise,  as  the  chances 
are  that  if  Brown  has  the  right  to 
make  a  short  cut  thru  your  place 
you  also  have  a  similar  right  to  go 
thru  Brown's  farm. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  buyer  of 
southern  farming  land  engage  a  law- 
yer to  investigate  the  title  of  the 
property  to  make  sure  that  it  is  clear 
before  he  purchases.  It  will  pay  him 
to  have  his  land  surveyed  subsequent 
to  purchase  in  order  that  he  may 
definitely  establish  all  the  boun- 
daries, some  of  which  may  have  been 
obliterated. 

Originally  I  intended  to  buy  a 
farm  of  about  two  hundred  acres. 
I  would  not  consider  any  place 
which  was  not  within  two  miles  of 
the  railroad,  as  the  dirt  roads  in 
Virginia  are  impassable  for  heavy 
teaming  during  the  spring  months. 
However,  convict  labor  is  being  util- 
ized to  build  permanent  macadam  roads  and  ap- 
proximately thirty  Virginia  counties  are  now 
gaining  better  highways  thru  this  State  aid 
medium.  To  illustrate — a  convict  camp  has  been 
stationed  in  my  section  for  five  years.  This  camp 
of  about  seventy-five  prisoners  builds  six  miles  of 
hard  road  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $3,500  per  mile.  It 
costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $.55  per  day  to  main- 
tain the  average  convict  in  this  camp,  the  State 
furnishing  and  maintaining  the  labor  supply  and 
equipment,  while  the  county  has  to  hire  the  high- 
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way  engineer  and  supply  the  material. 

I  purchased  a  farm  of  418  acres,  including  300 
acres  of  cleared  land,  while  the  balance  consisted 
of  woodland,  supporting  good  white,  red  and  black 
oak,  chestnut,  poplar  and  pine  timber.  As  regards 
topography  the  farm  was  rolling  enough  to  drain 
fairly  well,  while  its  location  only  one  half  a  mile 
from  the  railroad  station  was  quite  ideal. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  this  farm  had  been 
rented  to  colored  and  white  crop-share  tenants 
who  had  skinned  the  place  in  a  thoroly  systematic 
manner.  Corn,  wheat,  rye  and  some  grass  which 
struggled  in  a  losing  fight  against  an  avaricious 


Tliero  Wan  a  i.nud  machinery  sin-d  06x15  Kcct 

horde  of  weeds  had  been  raised,  while  little  live- 
stock, aside  from  the  necessary  work  animals  and 
a  smattering  of  hogs,  poultry  and  a  couple  of  cows 
for  family  use,  was  maintained. 

I  bought  a  larger  farm  than  I  intended,  purely 
for  speculative  reasons.  The  place  was  just  what 
I  wanted  except  that  it  was  too  large  and  I  figured 
that  I  could  develop  the  place  until  I  had  it  show- 
ing good  face  and  then  I  could  split  off  about  200 
acres  and  sell  it,  keeping  the  rest  of  the  farm  as 
my  home  place.    The  farm  make-up  was  such  that 


it  could  be  subdivided  into  two  or  three  places 
without  much  trouble,  as  the  tract  was  practically 
surrounded  by  roads  and  had  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent outlets  to  town  and  the  railroad. 

My  idea  was  to  improve  the  surplus  acreage  by 
cleaning  it  up  and  getting  it  into  grass,  in  addition 
to  doctoring  up  the  fences,  and  then  to  place  it 
on  the  market  where  some  dairy  fanner  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  buy  the  tract.  There  were 
about  fifty  acres  of  woods  to  go  with  this  piece 
which  would  provide  plenty  of  lumber  for  build- 
ings. If  I  met  with  difficulty  in  selling  the  tract 
bare  of  buildings,  I  determined  that  I  would  build 
a  simple  dairy  barn,  silo,  house  and 
other  farm  buildings  that  were  es- 
sential, as  I  could  see  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  cut  out  some 
lumber  during  the  next  few  years, 
and  then  I  could  sell  the  place  with- 
out much  trouble  or  I  could  rent  it 
on  the  crop-share,  livestock  main- 
tenance basis. 

I  figured  that  the  owner  of  the 
farm  which  I  bought  was  not  realiz- 
ing any  net  return  from  the  invest- 
ment after  he  paid  the  annual  taxes, 
seed  and  fertilizer  bills  and  settled 
for  the  improvements  which  were 
essential.  Entirely  too  many  south- 
ern farms  are  being  operated  along 
similar  lines,  whereas  the  practice 
of  a  little  modern  management,  the 
maintenance  of  sufficient  livestock, 
the  practice  of  a  permanent  crop 
rotation  and  the  use  of  long  term, 
livestock  leases-  which  will  oblige 
the  tenant  to  feed  the  bulk  of  what 
he  raises  on  -the  home  farm  and  to 
walk  his  crops  to  market  via  the 
milk  can,  pork,  mutton,  beef,  wool 
and  horse  routes  will  not  only  con- 
vert these  projects  into  actively  paying  investments 
but  will  also  make  for  their  permanent  improve- 
ment. Ultimate  realization  or  the  unearned  in- 
crement which  will  accrue  from  the  development 
and  improvement  of  rundown  farming  lands  is  the 
attractive  lure  which  looks  good  to  the  far-sighted 
farmer  who  buys  cheap  land  and  builds  it  up. 

Aside  from  promise  in  the  way  of  layout  and 
location,  the  farm  which  I  bought  looked  like  a 
nightmare.    Altho  the  buildings   were   in  fairly 
Continued  on  Page  567 
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Bacon-and-Eggs  From  Denmark 

Cooperative  Packing  and  Export  Societies  Captured  the  British  Market 


THE  rapid  evolution  of  pig  breeding  in  Den- 
mark covers  about  the  same  period  as  the 
development  of  the  dairy  industry.  (The 
people  of  all  European  countries  use  the  word 
"pig,"  never  hog  or  swine.)  In  1881  there  were 
527,400  pigs  in  the  country,  while  in  1909  there 
were  1,466,800  pigs,  or  nearly  two  and  three-fourth 
times  the  number  thirty  years  before.  Today 
bacon  is  a  most  important  article  of  export,  rank- 
ing next  to  butter. 

Prior  to  1885  most  of  the  Danish  pigs  were  ex- 
ported alone  to  Germany,  principally  to  Hamburg, 
where  they  were  killed  and  the  bacon  shipped  to 
England.  Up  to  1887  the  direct  export  of  Danish 
bacon  to  England  was  of  small  importance,  and  the 
slaughter  of  pigs  for  English  markets  was  con- 
fined to  private  establishments;  but  in  that  year 
the  first  cooperative  bacon  factory  was  established. 
In  1888  Germany  prohibited  the  importation  of 
Danish  pigs,  and  then  eight  other  cooperative 
bacon  factories  were  established  in  Denmark  for 
the  export  of  bacon  to  England.  In  1890  Germany 
removed  the  prohibition  against  importing  Danish 
pigs,  and  again  live  pigs  were  exported  to  Ger- 
many; but  in  1895  Germany  promulgated  a  second 
prohibition  against  the  importation  of  Danish  pigs, 
and  the  export  of  pigs  ceased  completely.  Today 
bacon  alone  is  exported  from  Denmark,  and  this 
goes  to  England.  Notwithstanding  the  keenest 
competition  of  two  private  factories,  which  slaugh- 
ter above  500,000  pigs  annually  for  export,  co- 
operative bacon  factories  have  steadily  increased  in 
number  and  in  amount  of  business,  from  one  fac- 
tory in  1888  slaughtering  23,000  pigs,  to  34  fac- 
tories in  1909,  having  95,000  members  and  slaugh- 
tering 1,362,500  pigs  and  25,700  cattle. 

In  1909  there  were  188,276  holdings  on  which 
were  kept  1,466.814  pigs;  of  these  pigs,  926,220 
were  supplied  to  cooperative  factories  and  only 
540,594  to  private  plants  and  other  non-coopera- 
tive slaughtering  places — nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
pigs  were  furnished  to  cooperative  factories. 

Not  only  do  the  farmers  with  small  and  medium- 
sized  holdings  become  members  of  the  cooperative 
bacon  factories,  but  also  the  large  holders  and 
occupiers  of  land  participate  much  more  generally 
than  they  do  in  the  dairy  industry.  Two  of  the  34 
cooperative  factories  slaughter  cattle  only.  For 
the  other  cooperative  factories  the  average  num- 
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ber  of  pigs  slaughtered  in  1909  was  over  40,000 
pigs  per  society;  most  of  these  pigs  were  furnished 
by  the  members;  factories  bought  pigs  from  non- 
members  (25,000  pigs  supplied  by  non-members) ; 
all  but  4,000  out  of  the  total  25,700  head  of  cattle 
were  furnished  by  the  members. 

In  1906  the  producers  of  pigs  and  cattle  re- 
ceived from  and  thru  the  cooperative  factories 
$24,380,000 — $23,585,000  for  pigs,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  $17  a  head.  The  gross  weight  of  these 
pigs  is  about  250  pounds  each. 

The  gross  total  property  value  of  all  these  34 
cooperative  bacon  factories  was  $3,196,500.  By 
leaving  out  of  the  calculation  one  of  these  factories 
which  carries  on  large  and  varied  enterprises,  the 
other  33  factories  have  a  property  value  (for  sites, 
buildings,  fittings,  etc.)  of  $2,782,500  and  debts 
(on  mortgage  and  loans  obtained  for  working  ex- 
penses) of  $1,431,000 — average  cost  of  each  plant 
$84,318  and  average  indebtedness  $43,366.  One 
.factory  has  no  debt,  and  5  others  have  a  debt  less 
than  $13,250  each. 

The  members  of  26  factories  are  jointly  and 
severally  liable,  with  the  liability  limited  to  a  fixed 
amount  for  each  society  as  a  whole;  in  the  other 
factories  each  member  generally  guarantees  a  fixed 
amount  for  each  pig  he  registers. 

In  a  preceding  article  it  was  stated  that  since 
1880  Denmark  had  not  been  producing  grain  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption,  that  much  of  the 
land  which  had  hitherto  been  planted  to  grain  was 
now  employed  in  the  production  of  such  high  priced 
articles  as  butter,  bacon,  meat,  eggs,  etc.  The  cost 
of  several  agricultural  requisites  imported  in  1909 


is  given  below: 

Grain  for  feeding   $12,216,500 

Bran,  etc   1,881,500 

Oil  cake    15,158,000 

Seeds    2,226,000 

Commercial  manures    2,570,500 


Total   $34,052,500 


Besides  the  consumers'  societies  of  the  cities, 
which  arc  not  strictly  speaking  cooperative,  there 
were  in  1909  about  15  truly  cooperative  societies 
which  were  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  grain,  feed- 


ing stuffs,  seeds,  and  manures,  their  total  purchases 
aggregating  about  $8,480,000.  The  bulk  of  this 
business,  or  approximately  $7,420,000,  represented 
the  value  of  the  grain  and  the  feeding-stuff  bought. 

There  were  but  two  or  three  of  these  purchase 
societies  in  existence  prior  to  1880;  most  of  them, 
and  especially  the  largest,  were  formed  from  1898 
to  1901.  Tho  new  societies  have  been  organized 
since  1900,  there  has  been  a  manifest  tendency  for 
the  smaller  societies  to  combine  and  thus  organize 
a  larger  one.  The  membership  for  the  10  year 
period  increased  from  20,000  in  1900  to  nearly 
70,000  members  in  1909. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  societies  just 
named,  there  are  several  agricultural  societies 
which  buy  in  common  for  their  members,  seeds 
and  chemical  manures.  The  wholesale  store  of 
the  Danish  consumers'  societies  bought  in  1909 
seeds  for  planting  purposes  to  an  amount  above 
$464,000. 

Besides  the  cooperative  associations  or  societies 
for  the  sale  of  butter,  described  under  the  head 
of  cooperative  dairies,  there  are  societies  for  the 
export  of  beef  cattle  and  of  eggs.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  1909  cooperative  societies  for  the 
export  of  horned  cattle  handled  to  the  value  of 
about  $1,325,000,  or  a.  little  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  export,  named  $7,155,000. 

The  societies  for  the  export  of  eggs  are  of  much 
more  importance  than  those  of  cattle — in  fact, 
eggs  have  become  an  important  article  of  export 
for  Danish  farmers.  From  1891  to  1895  the  average 
annual  exportation  of  eggs  was  hardly  $1,855,000, 
while  from  1906-1909  the  exportation  of  eggs  had 
reached  $6,625,000,  or  nearly  four  times  as  much. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of  hens  had 
increased  from  5,900,000  to  11,800,000.  Of  the 
88,000  holdings  on  which  hens  are  kept,  about  IS 
per  cent  are  connected  with  egg-collecting  centers, 
hence  with  federations  for  export.  The  largest 
exporting  societies  are:  The  Danish  Cooperative 
Society  for  the  Export  of  Eggs,  established  in 
1895;  the  Esbjerg  Butter  Packing  Company,  which 
added  the  egg  exporting  department  in  1899;  and 
seven  of  the  bacon  curing  factories  which  export 
eggs.  More  than  one-third  of  all  the  eggs  exported 
from  Denmark  in  1909  were  handled  by  cooperative 
societies,  each  society  having  many  egg-collecting 
Continued  on  Page  667 
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Don't  Miss  the  Demonstrations! 

See  the  Tractors  at  Your  Nearest  Show,  Where  Every  Type  Will  Prove 
the  Adaptability  of  the  Iron  Horse  to  Your  Needs 


GO  SEE  the  tractors  at  your  nearest  tractor 
demonstration.  The  tractor  is  no  longer  an 
experiment  or  a  fad.  It  is  here  to  stay  be- 
cause it  has  a  place.  It  was  coming  back  after  its 
disastrous  experimental  stages  before  the  great  war 
broke  out.  That  event  has  made  them  inevitable 
in  the  general  farming  scheme  of  the  world  and 
advanced  their  date  of  general  use  at  least  a  de- 
cade for  the  farming  business  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  now  not  only  cheaper  than  horses  for 
most  of  the  farm  work,  but  they  are  much  more 
practical.  Hence,  put  off  reading  literature  and 
pile  into  the  auto  and  go  see  them  do  their  stunts 
at  your  nearest  demonstration,  whether  it  be  St. 
Louis,  Oklahoma  City,  Hutchinson,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Indianapolis,  Lincoln.  Bloomingtcn  or  Madison. 
-  Half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  tractors  will 
demonstrate  the  practical  points  of  the  various 
types  of  farm  tractors  and  accessories  at  the  eight 
big  demonstrations  in  eight  different  States  this 
faH.  These  firms  are  the  greatest  farm  machinery 
makers  in  the  world,  with  a  capital  of  $350,000,000. 
All  of  the  old-established -manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  who  have  been  building  tractors  for  a 
decade  or  more,  and  many  others  who  are  just  en- 
tering the  field,  will  show  their  products  at 
these  demonstrations.  The  National  Tractor  Farm- 
ing Demonstration  is 
made  up  of  these  man- 
ufacturers, who  have 
arranged  these  demon- 
strations so  that  the 
largest  number  of  farm- 
ers interested  could  see 
all  the  types  and  makes 
at  these  shows  at  the 
least  expense  and  in- 
convenience for  both 
producer  and  con- 
sumer. 

At  the  present  time 
there  are  estimated  to 
be  20,000  tractors  in 
use  in  the  United 
States,  besides  100,000 
steam  tractors  and  1,- 
000.000  gasoline  and  oil 
engines.  One  expert  es- 
timates the  total  horse 
power  represented  at 
9,600,000.  Think  of 
that,  and  in  the  next  ten 
years  every  farm  or  gar- 


Official  Tractor  Demon- 
strations 

Dallas,  Texas,  July  17-21 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  July  24-28 
St  Louis,  Mo..  July  31-August  4 
Fremont,   Neb..   August  7-11 
Cedar  Rapids,  long,  August  14-1S 
Bloomiugton,  111.,  August  21-25 
Indianapolis,  Intl.,  August  2S-Septeniber  1 
Madison,  AA'is.,  September  4-S 


den  of  two  or  more  acres  will  have  a  tractor  to  fit 
its  needs,  one  that  will  do  every  kind  of  work  on 
that  farm! 

Here  are  the  rules  of  these  demonstrations,  which 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  you  will  see  at  the  tractor 
demonstrations : 

1 —  Public  demonstrations  shall  begin  at  1 
o'clock  and  end  at  3.  Private  demonstrations  may 
be  held  in  the  forenoon  from  8  o'clock  to  11:30. 

2 —  No  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  more  than  one 
tractor  of  each  size  on  the  field  during  the  public 
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Into  a  Sell   Age — The  Tractor  Is  Here 


demonstrations  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  He 
may  have  one  or  more  machines  performing  differ- 
ent operations,  namely:  One  plowing,  one  disking, 
one  seeding,  etc. 

3—  Size  of  land  for  each  tractor  exhibitor  for 
plowing  demonstrations  will  be  determined  by  the 
average  number  of  plow  bottoms  pulled,  the  width 
of  plows  and  speed  of  machine  as  given  in  com- 
pany's catalog.  Each  tractor  exhibitor  must  plow 
out  dead  furrow  to  its  left. 

4—  All  exhibitors  will  be  allotted  land  in  the 
same  field  or  adjoining  fields  during  each  day's 
demonstration.  Land  for  private  demonstration 
will  be  provided  daily. 

5 —  All  plows  on  any  given  gang  must  be  set  at 
the  same  depth  and  kept  there  during  the  day's 
demonstration.  This  depth  will  be  announced  daily 
by  the  general  manager.  (Plows  found  operating 
otherwise  will  be  ordered  from  the  field  for  the 
balance  of  the  day's  work.) 

6 —  In  all  public  demonstrations  the  motor  or 
tractor  must  not  be  run  at  more  than  10  per  cent 
above  its  catalog  plowing  speed.  Tractors  may  be 
run  on  high  gear  with  normal  engine  speed  when 
disking,  harrowing,  seeding,  etc. 

7 —  Positions  on  field  first  day  will  be  arranged 
alphabetically.    Each  field  will  be  divided  into  four 

divisions:  A,  B,  C  and 
D.  These  positions  will 
shift  daily,  making 
each  exhibitor  occupy 
a  similar  position  in 
the  field  as  does  his 
competitor.  Each  ex- 
hibitor will  be  required 
to  finish  his  land  daily 
in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner, and  assist  in  plow- 
ing the  end  lands  as 
directed  by  the  general 
manager. 

8 — Each  field  plowed 
will  be  surveyed  and 
staked  ready  for  after- 
n  o  o  n  demonstrations. 
These  fields  will  be 
tested  for  the  drawbar 
pull  of  a  14-inch  plow 
plowing  at  the  specified 
depth  previous  to  the 
demonstration.  All 
manufacturers  will  be 
Continued  on  Page  075 


A  HORSE,  A  CAVALRY  HORSE!" 

War  Has  Stripped  the  United  States  of  Army  Mounts—  What's  to  Be  Done? 


DO  YOU  know  how  hard  up  the  world  is  for 
horses?  Well,  of  course,  the  statistics  show 
this  country  has  an  equine  population  of 
something  like  22,000,000.  We  have  been  cleaned 
out  of  cavalry  horses,  however,  and  our  own  Army 
can't  get  even  the  paltry  65,000  cavalry  mounts 
to  put  under  the  small  force  we  need  to  chase  Villa 
and  carry  on  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Car- 
ranza.    It's  a  fact. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  more  horses  in  Eu- 
rope, or  at  least  there  won't  be  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Russia  may  save  some,  and  England  is  cer- 
tain to  have  most  of  her  magnificent  Shires  and 
Clydesdales,  but  for  the  farm  work  of  the  European 
kingdoms  there  simply  won't  be  any  horses.  It 
will  be  done  by  tractor.  Right  now  all  the  Euro- 
pean countries  are  training  cripples  to  run  tractors 
for  farm  work,  France  alone  using  1,300  unfortu- 
nates in  these  schools.  They  must  have  tractors 
because  there  won't  be  horses. 

Read  what  Vice  President  Menken  of  the  National 
Security  League  pays  of  the  horse  situation  as  re- 
gards our  cavalry  while  on  the  subject  of  horses, 
and  the  situation  that  is  making  the  tractor  the 
most  important  farm  item  of  the  hour: 

"I  am  told  that,  with  many  districts  yet  to  hear 
from,  the  Army  authorities  at  Washington  have 
applications  for  65,000  head  of  horses  for  immedi- 
ate cavalry  and  light  artillery  service.  Connecti- 
cut wants  3,000  and  other  States  are-  lacking  in 
proportion.  The  last  census  at  the  close  of  1915 
shows  that  the  United  States  had  almost  22,000,000 
head  of  horses,  but  investigation  by  Major  General 
Aleshire,  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  taken 
last  January,  disclosed  the  fact  that  of  this  num- 
ber not  more  than  30,000  were  of  the  proper  type, 


and  of  these  not  more  than  10,000  were  available 
for  immediate  service.  This  is  alarming  when  it 
is  understood  that  the  Mexican  campaign  will  be 
one  where  cavalry  will  be  largely  employed  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  makes  the  possession  of 
good  animals  imperative. 

"The  cavalry  type  of  horse  has  not  been  produced 
systematically  in  the  United  States,  and  it  required 
this  Mexican  trouble  to  bring  us  to  a  realization  of 
our  weakness  in  this  respect.  While  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  been  experimenting  and  perfecting 
a  type  that  would  be  most  acceptable  horse  breed- 
ing in  our  country  has  been  aimless  except  in  the 
production  of  heavy  draught  or  light  harness  horse 
types,  and  in  some  instances  the  breeding  of  thoro- 
breds  for  racing.  The  bulk  of  the  22,000,000  we 
have  today  are  utterly  unfitted  for  war,  which  calls 
for  a  quick-moving,  strong,  courageous  animal  to 
carry  men  or  guns  into  positions  of  vantage  or  to 
elude  an  enemy.  France  and  Germany  Russia, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  have  found  the  answer 
to  the  problem  by  crossing  the  thorobred  or  blood- 
ed horse  on  the  native  grades,  and  each  country 
has  established  a  type  embodying  the  qualities 
which  make  for  success  in  a  campaign  where  fa- 
tigue, shock  of  wounds  and  other  rigors  must  be 
overcome.  England,  thru  racing  and  hunting,  had 
a  fair  supply  of  cavalry  remounts  when  the  war 
broke  out,  but  now  has  fallen  into  line  and  estab- 
lished a  governmental  stud. 

"The  governments  of  these  countries  outside  of 
Great  Britain,"  continued  Mr.  Menken,  "have  long 
considered  the  breeding  of  the  cavalry  and  light 
artillery  horses  of  vital  importance.  They  have 
spent  vast  sums  for  thorobred  sires,  more  than 
$100,000  for  single  specimens,  and,  realizing  that 


racing  was  essential  in  order  to  bring  out  the  quali- 
ties they  wanted  to  incorporate  in  their  army 
horses,  have  subsidized  the  sport.  The  Graditz 
stud,  in  Prussia,  is  a  notable  example  of  Germany's 
far-sightedness  in  this  respect,  as  they  maintain 
that  establishment  exclusively  for  racing,  and  no 
sire  is  considered  worthy  of  reproducing  himself 
until  he  has  demonstrated  his  qualities  in  contest. 
Farmers  and  horse  breeders  have  access  to  these 
sires  at  a  low  fee,  and  the  governments  are  ready 
to  buy  the  offspring  at  three  years  of  age. 

"Realizing  the  merits  of  the  system  pursued 
abroad,  our  Army  authorities  inspected  the  Conti- 
nental plan  of  horse  breeding  and  tried  to  dupli- 
cate it  in  a  small  way  here.  Thorobred,  standard- 
bred  and  Morgan  sires  were  donated  or  bought,  and 
the  work  was  launched  in  a  small  way  in  1913 
under  the  animal  husbandry  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  A  special  appropriation  of 
$50,000 — less  than  one-half  of  what  Germany  gave 
for  a  single  English  sire — was  set  aside  for  the 
work. 

"Despite  the  meager  award  the  work  showed 
progress  from  the  start,  but,  to  the  dismay  of  those 
interested  in  the  project,  the  fund  was  cut  to  $40,000 
in  1914,  $30,000  in  1915,  while  for  the  current  year 
it  stands  at  $25,000,  and  there  was  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
eliminate  it  entirely.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Allied  countries  have  taken  from  us  more 
than  1,000,000  head  of  the  very  type  of  horse  we 
need  today,  many  of  them  mares  that  should  have 
been  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  These  purchases 
began  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  agents  of 
these  countries  pre  still  busy." 

Continued  on  I'agf  Oiu 
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Bettering  the  Dairy  Business 

Getting  Good  "Stuff  and  a  Good  Market  for  It,  Is  the  Answer 


Keeping  Up  to  Date 

READERS  of  The  Farming  Business  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  Uncle  Sam,  thru  his 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  keeping  "up  to 
date,"  his  latest  achievement  being  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ice  cream  laboratory  and  factory  in  the 
dairy  division. 

According  to  Government  statistics  there  is  about 
$150,000,000  worth  of  ice  cream  sold  each  year  in 
this  country,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  manufac- 
tured from  substitutes  for  cream.  In  order  that  the 
ice  cream  eaters  may  be  protected,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  department  has  installed  this  laboratory 
to  try  and  find  some  substitute  for  cream,  if  there 
has  to  be  one,  that  will  not  be  in  any  way  injurious 
to  the  health. 

Ice  cream  is  made  and  tested  by  this  factory- 
laboratory  under  all  kinds  of  conditions,  and  after- 
wards tested  for  its  flavor  and  purity.  There  is  no 
secret  in  the  fact  that  not  a  sufficient  amount  of 
cream  is  produced  in  the  United  States  for  ice 
cream,  and  that  the  manufacturers,  of  necessity, 
had  to  find  a  substitute.  Skimmilk  powders,  sour 
milk  and  condensed  milk  are  among  the  substitutes 
used,  all  of  which  are  counteracted  by  the  use  of 
various  chemicals.  It  is  said  that  while  ice  cream 
made  at  home  contains  about  18  per  cent  cream, 
that  made  in  most,  or 
anyhow  many,  of  the 
factories  contains  only 
about  8  per  cent. 

When  it  was  first  de- 
cided to  make  ice 
cream  tests,  experi- 
ments were  tried  in 
commercial  factories, 
but  this  proved  unsat- 
isfactory because  the 
Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, naturally,  could 
not  control  the  condi- 
tions. Up  to  this  time 
nothing  but  prelimina- 
ry work  has  been  done, 
but  some  important 
facts  have  already  been 
learned  and  it  is  ex- 
pected, when  experi- 
ments progress,  that 
some  valuable  sugges- 
tions will  be  made  by 
the  department's  chem- 
ists which,  in  time,  may 
revolutionize  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream. 
Incidentally  it  is  hoped 
that  the  newly  organ- 
ized factory-laboratory 
may  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  dairymen  of 
the  country  to  supply 
more  cream  for  this 
ever  popular  and  ever 
increasing  industry. — 
L.  M.  L. 


can't  see  the  microbes  and  "what  you  don't  see  don't 
hurt  you."  Nobody  is  likely  to  catch  you  at  it, 
anyway. 

5 — Churn  when  you  get  good  and  ready.  Too 
much  regularity  is  hard  on  the  nerves.  Use  a  dash 
churn  and  pour  in  a  little  warm  water  from  the 
teakettle  to  make  the  butter  come  quickly.  What 
was  good  enough  for  grandmother  is  good  enough 
for  anybody.  When  the  butter  comes  in  a  nice, 
solid  lump,  salt  it  and  work  vigorously  to  get  out 
the  buttermilk.  Follow  these  rules  and  you  will 
become  an  Honored  Contributor  to  the  Renovator. 

Folks  who  like  to  eat  good  butter  and  sell  their 
surplus  at  fancy  prices  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  in  some  cities  there  are  stores  where  gilt-edged 
butter  brings  a  dollar  a  pound. 

"What  is  it  like?"  the  surprised  ones  may  in- 
quire. It  is  made  of  sunshine  with  a  hint  of  blue 
sky  and  a  touch  of  sparkling  spring  water.  It  is 
golden  ambrosia  with  the  bouquet  of  clover  blos- 
soms and  the  delicate  fragrance  of  new-mown  hay. 
When  you  sample  this  gift  of  the  gods  for  the  first 
time  you  enter  a  new  world  of  gastronomy  as  its 
dainty  aroma  is  wafted  to  your  nostrils  and  its 
rare  savor  tickles  your  palate. 

This  refined  (First  Premium)  butter  is  an  ideal 
to  strive  for.  If  one  succeeds  only  in  producing 
"Good  Butter"  he  will  find  it  vastly  more  interest- 


GreaseorButter 


IT  IS  a  common  say- 
ing that  oleo  is  bet- 
ter than  most  coun- 
try butter.   Made  from  lard,  tallow  and  cottonseed 
oil,  oleo  is  a  poor  substitute  as  a  spread  for  daily 
bread,  but  at  least  it  is  not  positively  bad. 

Poor  country  butter  is  the  product  of  ignorance 
and  habit.  The  grocer  is  afraid  to  criticise  his  cus- 
tomers' offerings,  and  exchanges  sugar  and  calico 
for  all  grades  regardless  of  quality.  What  he  can- 
not sell  over  the  counter  is  dumped  into  the  grease 
barrel  and  finally  renovated. 

For  those  who  wish  to  take  a  short  course  in 
grease,  the  following  rules  are  prescribed: 

1 —  Force  the  cows  to  drink  stagnant  water  and 
to  eat  musty  grain,  spoiled  hay,  rank  herbage  and 
wild  onions. 

2 —  Milk  in  dark,  smelly  stables  and  do  not  clean 
the  udders  or  teats— you  can  strain  most  of  the  dirt 
out.  Wetting  the  hands  with  milk  makes  milking 
easy  and  imparts  a  pronounced  "barny"  flavor  to 
the  output  often  affected  by  the  graduates  of  this 
school  of  dairying.  Have  the  milk  peppered  over 
with  a  nice  coating  of  dirt  and  let  it  stand  around 
in  the  kitchen  while  you  eat  your  breakfast  in  lei- 
sure. Don't  screen  out  the  flies — they  have  got  to 
live  somehow. 

3 —  When  the  milk  is  several  days  old,  skim  it.  It 
will  be  sour  by  that  time  and  you  will  be  saved  the 
bother  of  ripening  the  cream.  If  you  have  some  old 
turnips  or  decaying  vegetables,  leave  the  cream 
near  them  so  it  will  gather  some  strength. 

4 —  Rinso  out  the  milk  vessels  witli  warm  water 
and  wipe  them  with  the  kitchen  dishcloth;  you 
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ing  and  profitable  than  to  travel  the  renovated 
route. 

How  to  create  the  combination  of  color,  texture, 
taste  and  smell  that  is  a  source  of  pride  and  brings 
a  fancy  price  is  a  simple  matter  of  following  the 
rules  for  good  butter-ma!:ers: 

1 —  Give  the  cows  pure  water,  choice  grains  and 
sweet  hay. 

2 —  Wash  the  cow's  flanks,  teats  and  udders  with 
warm  water  and  wine  dry  with  a  clean  cloth  before 
milking.    Milk  in  clean,  light  stables. 

3 —  Use  a  covered  pail  with  a  fine  wire  strainer 
in  the  top  that  is  packed  with  sterilized,  absorbent 
cotton  as  a  filter  during  the  process  of  milking. 

4 —  Wash  all  milk  vessels  in  strong  suds,  sterilize 
with  boiling  water  or  live  steam  and  place  in  the 
sunshine  to  dry.  Never  wipe  the  inside  of  a  milk 
vessel  with  a  cloth. 

5 —  Cool  the  milk  as  soon  as  drawn  and  set  in 
deep  cans  in  a  cool  place  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  it  should  be  skimmed.  If  a  separator  is  used, 
cool  the  cream  immediately  after  separating.  Keep 
the  cream  cold  until  the  day  before  churning,  then 
heat  it  to  75°  (testing  it  with  a  dairy  thermometer) 
and  add  some  freKhly  soured  milk  as  a  "starter." 
Commercial  starters  often  improve  the  flavor  of  the 
butter. 

6 —  In  about  twenty-four  hours  the  cream  will  be 
ripened  and  ready  for  churning.  It  should  be  thick 
and  clabbery  and  possess  a  pleasant,  sour  tasto.  It 
should  then  be  cooled  to  58°  in  summer  and  60°  in 


winter  and  churned  at  this  temperature  in  a  barrel 
churn.  When  the  butter  granules  are  half  the  size 
of  wheat  kernels,  draw  off  the  buttermilk  thru  a 
strainer,  leaving  the  butter  in  the  churn.  Add 
plenty  of  cold  water,  turn  the  churn  over  a  few 
times  and  draw  off  the  water.  Repeat  until  the 
water  comes  away  clear.  Sprinkle  evenly  over  the 
butter  granules  an  ounce  of  the  best  dairy  salt  to 
the  pound  of  butterfat;  turn  the  churn  over  until 
the  butter  forms  into  a  roll,  and  work  gently  to 
distribute  the  salt  uniformly.  Pack  into  a  tub  or 
mold  into  pound  prints. 

It  takes  no  more  work  to  make  good  butter  that 
will  bring  40  cents  a  pound  from  discriminating 
customers  than  to  produce  grease  that  goes  into 
the  renovator  at  16  cents.  It  only  takes  more 
brains. — H.  A.  B. 

The  Inspector's  Side 

ONE  comes  and  looks  around  and  smells  in  the 
milk-pails,  and  squints  at  the  stable  floor, 
and  gives  me  98.  And  next  week  along  comes 
another  inspector  and  tells  me  I  got  to  dust  the 
cowbarn,  and  put  curtains  up,  and  varnish  the  floor 
so  the  cows  will  slip  down  and  break  their  legs. 
He  gives  me  52.  And  the  week  after  that  another 
one  comes,  an  entirely  different  fellow  with  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of 
notions.  How  can  I 
please  them  all?" 

The  farmer  who 
voiced  the  above  com- 
plaint did  not  under- 
stand, as  many  of  his 
brothers  do  not,  that  on 
farms  from  which  milk 
is  sold,  within  a  radius 
of  100  miles  of  Chicago, 
there  may  really  be 
three  sets  of  inspect- 
ors, all  having  au- 
thority. 

One  is  the  milk  and 
food  inspector  of  the  lo- 
cal city  or  town,  who  is 
responsible  for  that 
city's  milk  supply.  If 
the  farmer  sells  any 
milk  or  milk  products 
to  that  city  this  in- 
spector is  responsible 
for  sanitary  conditions 
of  that  dairy. 

Another  inspector  in 
territory  from  which 
milk  or  cream  is 
shipped  directly  or  in- 
directly to  Chicago  is 
the  official  of  the  Chi- 
cago Milk  Producers. 
The  third  is  the  United 
States  Government 
pure  food  inspector, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  all  food  products 
are  pure  and  clean, 
and  whose  word  is  law 
on  any  farm  from 
which  food  products 
are  sold.  One  and  all 
of  these  inspectors  are 

authority  in  their  territory. 

That  the  territory  of  two  or  more  of  these  in- 
spectors often  overlaps  accounts  for  the  farmer's 
quandary.  Yet  it  will  do  him  no  good  to  "busk  the 
inspector."  He  must  "please  them  all,"  at  least  he 
must  obey  the  rulings  of  the  most  particular  one 
of  the  inspectors  if  he  would  sell  his  product  to 
that  part  of  the  public  which  it  is  that  inspector's 
duty  to  protect. 

Granted  then,  that  the  farmer  has  little  or  no 
redress,  the  question  arises:  Are  the  demands  of 
the  inspectors  fair  as  a  rule? 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  dairymen  of  Winne- 
bago County,  Prof.  A.  C.  Norris,  City  Chemist  and 
Food  Inspector,  stated  the  inspector's  side  of  the 
question.  Mr.  Norris  has  been  on  the  inspection" 
job  for  five  years  in  the  city  of  Rockford,  111.  He 
has  visited  hundreds  of  dairy  farms,  ranging  in  size 
from  forty  cows  to  one  cow  and  a  pump.  He  has 
made  many  friends  and  some  enemies  among  the 
dairymen,  but  his  demands  will  probably  size  up 
very  well  with  those  of  the  average  inspector. 

He  said  in  part:  "We  do  not  care  particularly 
whether  ygu  get  a  good  price  or  a  poor  one  for 
your  milk.  We  want  it  as  pure,  clean,  and  cold  as 
you  can  get  it.  But  the  better  you  make  it,  the 
better  it  will  taste  and  smell,  the  longer  it  will 
keep,  and  hence  the  better  price  you  can  command. 

"Farmers  say  to  me,  'Our  own  family  drinks  this 
milk,  what  is  good  for  us  ought  to  be  good  enough 
Continued  on  1'nge  669 
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A  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Tips  on  Bulletins  From  Our  Experiment  Stations  and  Department  of  Agriculture 

D.,TTo.«-^  ^„  D^«-^«-^  TVoo^oo  care  is  used  cheap  oilcloth  may  be  substituted  for    has  been  said,  provides  the  most  favorable  coi 


Bulletin  on  Potato  Diseases 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  has  just 
issued  its  bulletin  No.  140  on  Potato 
Diseases.  This  bulletin,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  Prof.  C.  R.  Orton  of  the  Department  of  Botany, 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  spread  of 
potato  diseases  and  control  methods;  seed  selec- 
tion and  disinfection;  spraying,  and  a . description 
of  the  various  diseases  as  to  form,  method  and  point 
of  injury  and  time  of  occurrence.  This  bulletin  is 
mailed  tree  upon  request  to  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Strawberry  Root  Weevil 

OWING  to  the  insidious  way  in  which  it  seizes 
hold  of  a  strawberry  field  the  most  serious  of 
the  insect  pests  of  the  strawberry  is  the  root 
weevil.  Altho  known  in  Washington  only  since 
1904,  the  insect  has  already  gained  a  foothold  in 
Spokane,  Walla  Walla,  Benton,  Yakima,  Snohomish, 
King,  Pierce,  Thurston  and  Clark  Counties,  in  some 
of  which  places  it  has  already  exterminated  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  plants.  If  this  weevil  is  found  to 
exist  in  any  field  the  utmost  care  and  diligence 
should  be  observed  to  keep  it  from  spreading  and 
as  far  as  possible  to  destroy  it  entirely. 

Plants  infested  with  the  root  weevil  appear 
stunted  and  sickly.  The  following  year  they  are 
nearly  or  quite  dead,  showing  at  least  many  dead 
and  dry  leaves  and  yielding  readily  to  a  slight  pull, 
since  most  of  their  rootlets  have  been  eaten  thru 
by  the  weevil  grubs.  In  the  soil  previous  to  blos- 
soming time  can  be  found  the  fleshy  curled  white 
grubs  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  which  change 
to  white  soft  pupae  and 
later,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  ber- 
ries, further  begin  to 
transform  to  the  adult 
weevils.  At  first  the 
weevils  are  brown  in 
color,  but  in  a  few  days 
they  become  black.  They 
are  round-bodied,  hard- 
shelled  little  beetles, 
Jess  than  a  quarter  inch 
in  length,  and  because 
of  their  habit  of  feign- 
ing death  are  difficult 
to  discern  among  the 
plants. 

When  the  last  of  the 
berries  have  been  picked 
the   weevils    begin  to 
migrate   and   to  beget 
another  generation.  In- 
asmuch   as    a  female 
weevil    produces  some 
fifty  eggs,  the  damage 
done  by  the  new  gen- 
eration can  be  fifty  times  as  great  as  that  observed 
daring  the  spring,  altho  the  plants  infested  do  not 
show  that  weevils  are  present  until  the  following 
year. 

Thru  the  courtesy  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ben- 
ton County  the  State  Experiment  Station  has  been 
enabled  to  give  attention  to  the  control  of  this 
pest.  Dr.  A.  L.  Melander,  entomologist  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  sums  up  this  season's  findings 
as  follows: 

As  the  strawberry  root  weevil  lives  largely  under- 
ground, it  must  be  controlled  by  soil  fumigants.  Of 
the  dozens  of  things  tried,  but  one  has  been  a  prac- 
tical success,  and  it  is  successful  only  when  prop- 
erly applied.  The  following  treatment  can  be  rec- 
ommended if  given  immediately  after  the  crop  is 
off:  First  search  out  the  spots  in  the  rows  where 
the  weevil  has  practically  killed  the  plants.  Next 
observe  by  closely  looking  about  the  base  of  the 
adjacent  plants  whether  the  weevil  is  present  and 
how  far  it  extends  beyond  the  sickly  plants.  Then 
cover  the  infested  part  of  the  row  with  a  strip  of 
canvas  or  cloth  sheeting  made  gas  tight  by  a  previ- 
ous painting  with  linseed  oil.  Every  five  feet  under 
the  canvas  place  a  saucer  containing  two-thirds  of 
an  ounce  of  carbon  disulphide  and  leave  in  place  at 
least  six  hours. 

This  completes  the  treatment,  but  care  must  be 
taken  (so  keep  the  edges  of  the  canvas  tight  against 
the  ground,  which  can  easily  be  done  with  some 
earth  and  a  shovel.  Carson  disulphide  is  an  ex- 
plosively inflammable  gas  requiring  as  careful  han- 
dling as  gasoline,  and  its  fumes  should  not  be  un- 
duly inhaled.  The  cloth  should  not  touch  tho 
saucer,  since  the  liquid  should  evaporate  quickly. 
A  strip  of  wood  propped  up  just  to  clear  the  plants 
can  serve  to  support  the  canvas  so  as  to  leave  room 
for  diffusion  of  the  fumes  among  the  plants.  If 


care  is  used  cheap  oilcloth  may  be  substituted  for 
the  oiled  canvas.  This  treatment  destroys  prac- 
tically all  the  beetles  and  while  it  may  harm  the 
plants  to  some  extent  the  injury  will  be  insignifi- 
cant as  compared  with  the  depredations  of  the 
weevil  if  unchecked.  If  a  large  proportion  of  the 
plants  are  dead  the  field  is  beyond  recovery,  in 
which  case  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  pest 
spread  to  nearby  fields.  Plants  for  resetting  should 
not  be  secured  from  the  fields  where  the  weevil  is 
known  to  be  present. — Bulletin  No.  182,  Washington 
State  Experiment  Station. 

Corn  and  Cotton  Wireworm 

IN  THE  eradication  of  the  corn  and  cotton  wire- 
worm,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  is  to 
.  leave  the  soil  undisturbed  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  August.  This,  says  a  new 
publication  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  733,  may  prove,  in- 
deed, to  be  the  most  beneficial  measure  that  can 
be  adopted.  In  addition  to  handling  the  ground  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  this  possible,  the  author, 
Edmund  H.  Gibson,  recommends  that  manure  and 
cover  crops  be  turned  under  in  order  to  add  humus 
to  the  light  sandy  spots,  and  that  if  it  must  be 
grown  on  infested  land,  corn  be  planted  early  and 
everything  possible  done  to  hasten  its  rapid  growth. 

Thruout  the  Carolinas,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Mississippi,  and  very  probably  else- 
where in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  the 
corn  and  cotton  wireworm  is  capable  of  destroying 
totally  fields  of  corn.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  in- 
sect concentrates  its  attacks  upon  spots  of  loose 
sandy  soil,  and  for  this  reason  the  species  is  some- 
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times  referred  to  as  the  "sandy  spot"  wireworm. 
Under  proper  conditions  the  pest  can  do  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  damage.  Cotton  and  corn  are  its 
principal  food,  but  oats,  rye,  cowpeas,  crab  grass, 
and  Johnson  grass  suffer  as  well,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, peanuts,  tobacco,  watermelons,  and  the  roots 
of  wild  bamboo  have  been  attacked. 

The  adult  beetles  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  soil 
about  the  roots  of  corn,  cowpeas,  and  other  plants, 
for  the  most  part,  during  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  thru  July.  As  soon  as  the  young  wire- 
worms,  or  larvae,  emerge  from  the  eggs,  they  begin 
to  feed  upon  the  roots  of  the  plants  around  them. 
With  the  coming  of  the  winter  the  worms  descend 
into  the  ground  to  a  depth  depending  upon  the 
severity  of  the  climate.  Always,  however,  they  go 
down  sufficiently  far  to  make  fall  and  winter  plow- 
ing useless  as  a  means  of  eradication.  In  the 
spring  the  worms  return  to  the  top  soil.  Altogether 
they  remain  in  the  ground  as  larvae  for  two  years 
and  possibly  for  three.  Then  they  enter  the  pupa 
or  resting  stage  and  in  about  twelve  days  emerge 
as  adult  beetles  and  very  shortly  thereafter  begin  to 
deposit  their  eggs. 

This,  however,  the  beetles  will  not  do  in  soil 
which  is  crusted  or  baked.  A  field  in  this  condi- 
tion they  will  leave  for  one  which  is  covered  by  a 
dust  mulch  or  which  has  recently  "  been  plowed. 
This  fact  is  of  the  utmost  importance  In  controlling 
the  pest  and  is  the  reason  why  infested  land  should 
not  be  planted  to  any  crop  which  requires  cultiva- 
tion thru  fhe  summer. 

An  advantageous  way  of  handling  such  land  is  to 
plant  a  winter  cover  crop — wheat  or  rye-,  for  in- 
stance— after  harvesting  the  corn.  This  may  be 
pastured  during  the  winter  months  and  turned 
under  during  the  spring.  The  humus  which  is  thus 
added  to  the  land  stiffens  the  sandy  soil,  which,  as 


has  been  said,  provides  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  the  wireworms.  A  catch  crop  of  red  clover 
is  also  excellent,  and  such  combinations  as  wheat 
and  clover  in  certain  localities  not  only  afford  two 
crops  a  year,  but  permit  the  soil  to  remain  undis- 
turbed at  the  time  when  the  beetles  are  laying  their 
eggs. 

A  Farm-trained  Army 

NEARLY  770,000  persons,  largely  successful 
farmers,  are  now  aiding  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  furnishing  in- 
formation, demonstrating  the  local  usefulness  of 
new  methods,  testing  out  theories,  experimenting 
and  reporting  on  conditions  in  their  districts — by 
helping,  in  short,  in  almost  every  conceivable  way 
to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  department  and  to 
place  that  knowledge  at  the  service  of  the  people. 
This  army  of  volunteers  receives  no  pay  from  the 
Government.  Many  of  these  cooperators  are  actuated 
solely  by  a  wish  to  be  of  service  to  their  neighbors. 
Others  take  part  in  this  work  because  of  their  own 
keen  interest  in  testing  new  methods,  or  in  trying 
out  for  themselves  crops  either  new  to  their  own 
sections  or  imported  from  foreign  countries  thru 
the  department's  plant  explorers. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one  farm  out  of  every 
twenty  is  working  in  some  way  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  thus  has  become  a  center  of  ad- 
vanced agricultural  information  for  its  community. 

In  addition  to  the  farmers  who  work  directly  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  are  thousands 
of  others  who  render  a  similar  valuable  service  to 
the  scientists  and  field  workers  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

With  such  a  large 
number  of  farmers  will- 
ing to  work  with  the 
department  and  the  col- 
leges and  test  out  their 
recommendations,  it  is 
clear  that  a  significant 
change  has  taken  place 
from  the  day  when  the 
average  farmer  was  de- 
cidedly skeptical  about 
scientific  a  g  r  i  culture 
and  slow  or  unwilling 
to  give  attention  to 
the  recommendations  of 
what  many  used  to  des- 
ignate as  "book  farm- 
ers." 

The  wide  use  made 
by  the  department  of 
this  large  number  of 
practical  farmers  indi- 
cates clearly  how  er- 
roneous was  the  once 
prevalent  idea  that  ag- 
r  i  c  u  1 1  u  ral  scientists 
held  themselves  aloof 
and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 
consisted  mainly  of  college-trained  men  who  were 
far  more  at  home  in  their  offices  or  laboratories 
than  on  actual  farms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
scientific  agriculturist  today  does  not  attempt  to 
evolve  theories  in  the  seclusion  of  a  Government 
building.  It  is  true  he  may  develop  ideas  in  his 
laboratory,  but  before  he  is  ready  to  advise  farmers 
to  adopt  them  he  tries  them  out  in  actual  practice 
on  Government  farms,  and  then  calls  on  a  large 
number  of  successful  practical  farmers  to  give 
these  ideas  an  independent  practical  test  on  some 
of  their  own  acres.  In  many  other  cases  the  sci- 
entist goes  to  the  farmer  both  for  his  theory  and 
practice.  He  studies  and  analyzes  the  practice  of 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  successful  farmers  in  an 
endeavor  to  find  the  scientific  basis  or  underlying 
principle  of  farming  methods  which  have,  thru 
long  years  of  practical  experience,  been  found  to  be 
most  successful  for  their  farms  and  neighborhoods. 
Frequently  the  scientist  finds  in  one  community  cer- 
tain farmers  who  are  successful  and  others  who 
are  unsuccessful.  He  searches  for  the  reasons  for 
the  success  and  failure  of  the  two  groups,  and  then 
endeavors  to  make  clear  to  the  successful  ones  the 
scientific  reason  for  their  success  and  to  develop 
sound  rules  which  will  enable  the  unsuccessful  to 
apply  to  their  own  farms  the  methods  employed  by 
their  prosperous  neighbors.  In  many  cases,  there- 
fore, the  scientist's  recommendation  represents  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  success- 
ful grain  growers,  truck  raisers,  dairymen,  or  other 
classes  of  farm  managers. 

Of  the  770,000  cooperators  the  great  majority  are 
men  who  farm  for  a  living.  A  wide  variety  of  other 
occupations  is  represented  in  the  list,  however,  from 
the  masters  of  merchant  vessels  who  take  meteoro- 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


RAISING  THE  RICH  LEGUMES 

Things  Which  Help  in  Handling  Clover,  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover 


Inoculation  of  Clover 

DOES  it  pay  to  inoculate  clover  with  the  cul- 
tures furnished  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture?  Surest  thing  ypu  know. 
Otherwise  how  would  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
from  our  first  experiments  here  in  Bedford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  a  few  acres  in  1907,  the  practice 
has  spread  until  last  year  over  12,000  acres  of  clover 
were  inoculated  with  cultures  applied  for  thru  this 
office?  Six  hundred  farmers  don't  take  up  with  a 
"fool  practice"  and  keep  following  it  as  if  it  were 
true  gospel. 

Before  March  1st  130  applications  for  pure  cul- 
ture for  clover,  eleven  for  alfalfa  and  seven  for  soy 
beans  had  been  sent  in.  And  the  areas  will  average 
twenty  acres  for  each  application.  It  looks  as  if 
this  would  be  a  busier  year  for  inoculation  than  last 
year;  at  least  we  were  ahead  of  the  1915  record 
when  this  was  written. 

Last  year  I  filed  away  over  seventy-five  letters 
from  farmers  who  voluntarily  told  of  the  splendid 
results  of  inoculation  of  clover.  The  rest  of  the 
applications  were  very  brief  and  businesslike,  many 
of  them  postal  cards,  simply  calling  for  the  culture 
as  they  would  order  a  new  plow  point  or  seed  or 
anything  else  in  the  usual  course  of  the  business  of 
the  farm.  That  sort  of  an  "order"  makes  a  power- 
ful argument  in  favor  of  the  practice.  And  we  no 
longer  sow  a  strip  of  uninoculated  seed  for  com- 
parison, because  it  isn't 
worth  while.  We  used 
to  like  to  see  the  visible 
evidence;  now  we  pre- 
fer to  get  more  hay. 

The  bacteria  are  not 
absent  from  any  of  our 
farms;  but  they  have 
lost  vigor  and  there  are 
not  enough  of  them  to 
do  the  work  that  should 
be  done.  The  practice 
of  inoculating  clover, 
therefore,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  nod- 
ules in  our  fields;  we 
know  they  are  on  our 
farms;  only  we  want 
more  of  them,  more 
vigorous  types,  and  we 
get  that  result  by  in- 
oculating the  seed. 
Therefore  we  keep  on 
inoculating. 

In  the  early  stages  of 
the  work  I  compared 
very  young  plants  of 
clover  from  inoculated 
and  uninoculated  seed, 
in  side  by  side  plant- 
ings, and  found  almost 
invariably  from  three 
to  fifteen  times  as  many 
nodules  on  the  former 
as  on  the  latter.  They 

begin  to  show  up  when  the  clover  is  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  inches  high. 

Last  year  and  this  spring  I  had  nearly  a  hundred 
voluntary  statements  as  to  the  value  of  inoculation 
of  clover,  from  which  I  select  a  few  as  typical.  You 
will  notice  that  the  question  of  education  cuts  no 
figure;  that  the  man  who  doesn't  know  how  to 
spell  may  be  a  right  keen  observer,  and  is  just  as 
anxious  to  get  ahead  with  his  farming  as  his  better 
educated  neighbor. 

Here  is  a  case  where  a  basis  for  comparison  ex- 
isted: 

"There  was  a  strip  on  one  side  three  widths  of 
the  drill;  there  the  clover  was  not  inoculated  and 
it  was  not  as  tall  on  that  by  about  fourteen  inches, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  a  stand." 

Here  is  a  man  who  aptly  described  inoculation: 

"I  call  it  clover  insurance  and  would  not  think  of 
doing  without  it;  but  I  do  not  care  about  spoiling 
my  field  by  sowing  strips  of  treated  and  untreated 
seed,  because  I  know  the  result." 

Here  is  where  the  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  put 
one  over  on  the  "Crab": 

"Last  year  it  came  a  little  late,  as  I  always  sow 
in  the  crab;  so  I  sowed  some  without  it,  but  there 
was  a  big  difference.  I  had  twice  as  much  clover 
where  I  used  it  as  where  I  didn't." 

This  man  is  in  right  smart  of  a  hurry: 

"Please  see  that  I  get  enough  of  the  material  to 
inoculate  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  clover  seed  just 
as  quick  as  I  can  get  it.  I  want  to  sow.  Please 
send  it  at  once,  as  I  want  to  quick  as  possible." 

Here  is  another  just  as  it  came  from  a  rather 
faltering  pen: 

"Plisse  Sent  me  application  cards  &c.  i  wont  to 
inoculate  my  cloaver  this  Spring  as  i  think  it  Pays." 


And  yet  another  from  which  we  can  draw  our 
own  conclusions: 

"I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  due  to  the  liquid  or 
not,  but  I  am  raising  clover  on  this  farm  when 
they  who  lived  here  before  me  did  not." 

And  here  is  one  from  a  man  who  has  both  theory 
and  practice  in  farming: 

"Yes,  I  want  some  of  the  'new  fangled  idea  cards'. 
*  *  *  I  seeded  six  acres  of  oats  with  clover  last 
spring  and  all  in  this  world  that  kept  it  green  in  all 
that  dry,  dry,  DRY  time  was  the  nodules." 

It  all  sounds  kind  of  like  an  advertisement  for 
some  patent  medicine,  doesn't  it?  Well,  Mark  Twain 
said  of  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Church 
that  he  "preached  for  nothing,  and  it  was  worth 
it."  But  don't  draw  such  a  conclusion  about  the 
clover  cultures  just  because  they  are  free  for  the 
asking. 

After  all,  tho,  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of 
this  practice  is  that  men  here  have  religiously  in- 
oculated their  clover  for  four,  five,  six,  and,  in  some 
cases,  eight  years  without  a  break;  and  they  don't 
intend  to  stop  now. 

,  Just  where  does  the  inoculation  help?  Well, 
there  are  several  ways  in  which  it  gets  in  its  deadly 
work. 

The  bacteria  develop  on  the  clover  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  its  growth,  feed  nitrogen  to  the  plant,  and 
force  its  growth  during  the  cold  weather  of  the 
spring  when  other  sources  of  nitrogen  are  more  or 


of  the  crop.  Little  clover  sticks  with  us  in  larger 
quantities  and  for  a  longer  time,  and  when  we  turn 
over  the  sod  we  have  that  rich  material  to  make 

corn. 

We  have  about  cut  out  clover  failure  in  a  district 
where  it  was  common  and  was  leaving  its  impress 
on  the  farming  business.  .  Instead  of  running  down 
hill  our  farming  business  is  climbing  swiftly  simply 
because  we  are  having  fine  crops  of  clover  and  lots 
of  clover  residue  to  turn  under  for  other  crops. 

Inoculated  clover  will  stand  drought  and  frost 
that  will  destroy  uninoculated  clover  right  beside 
it.  We  have  had  that  experience  in  such  a  multi- 
tude of  cases  that  we  no  longer  take  the  trouble  to 
make  note  of  it. 

Now,  consider  the  total  value  of  this  practice. 
Where  you  fail  with-  clover  from  any  cause,  you 
have  lost  the  cost  of  seed  and  labor;  lost  the  nitro- 
gen that  the  clover  stores  in  the  ground  for  later 
crops,  so  your  succeeding  crops  will  be  smaller; 
and  you  have  put  your  farming  business  badly  out 
of  joint. 

Where  you  have  succeeded  thru  inoculation,  you 
have  saved  all  this  expense  and  have  added  immense 
quantities  of  nitrogen,  stolen  from  the  air,  immense 
quantities  of  humus,  made  more  and  richer  hay,  in- 
sured your  clover  against  frost  and  drought;  and 
put  upon  a  sure  and  safe  basis  the  foundation  of 
all  good  farming — at  least  for  this  section — success- 
ful crops  of  clover. — A.  B.  Ross. 


This  man  was  short  of  horseflesh  during  haymaking.  So  he  used  his  horses  to  haul  the  loader  in 
the  field  and  his  automobile  to  haul  the  loaded  wagons  to  the  barn,  and  the  empty  wagons  from  the 
barn  to  the  field. 


Alfalfa  in  Corn 


T 


less  dormant.  That  means  that  the  clover  from 
last  year's  seeding  gets  a  "bright  and  early  start," 
and  it  takes  some  hard  work  for  dangerous  weeds 
to  overtake  it. 

Every  once  in  so  often  we  have  here  what  we  call 
wild  carrot  year.  We  wonder  where  the  wild  car- 
rot comes  from.  Our  fields  are  white  with  it;  and 
the  clover  pinches  out  and  makes  a  mighty  poor 
showing.  Now,  we  have  noticed  this — in  wild  car- 
rot years  the  inoculated  clover  fields  are  not  nearly 
so  badly  polluted.  Why?  Well,  it's  only  a  theory, 
but  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  In  the  spring, 
weather  conditions  are  never  the  same  two  years 
hand  running.  Certain  weather  conditions  are 
highly  favorable  to  clover;  certain  other  conditions 
arc  unfavorable.  Give  the  clover  the  right  condi- 
tions and  it  gets  a  vigorous  start  and  can  hold  its 
own  ground  and  crowd  out  the  wild  carrot;  hold 
the  clover  back  and  the  carrot  gets  such  a  start 
that  it  crowds  out  the  clover.  Well,  if  you  have 
inoculated  clover,  you  are  a  good  deal  less  depend- 
ent on  a  favorable  spring  for  your  clover  hay;  it 
gets  started  early. 

Again:  Plenty  of  nitrogen  means  a  heavier  growth 
of  clover,  more  hay,  almost  every  time;  and  it 
means  richer  hay.  You  know  that  within  certain 
limits  all  plants  have  the  power  of  absorbing  large 
quantities  of  nitrogen  and  turning  it  into  protein 
where  they  have  plenty  of  chance  to  get  that  nitro- 
gen ;  and  that  is  what  happens  with  the  inoculated 
clover. 

Once  more:  Clover  that  has  been  inoculated  is 
far  more  permanent  than  where  it  has  not  been. 
Wo  have  repeatedly  made  a  second  year's  cutting 
of  mammoth  clover  with  timothy,  where  mammoth 
clover  (an  annual  with  us)  was  at  least  50  per  cent 


HE  seeding  of  al- 
falfa into  corn 
is  becoming  in- 
creasingly common  in 
South  Dakota.  It  has 
been  done  successfully 
not  only  here  but  else- 
where and  the  practice 
is  gaining  favor  rather 
than  otherwise. 

It  has  long  been  sug- 
gested that  the  seeding 
of  alfalfa  in  the  early 
spring  with  a  thin  nurse 
crop  of  early  oats  usu- 
ally results  in  a  stand 
of  alfalfa  without  misus- 
ing a  crop  for  the  year 
in  which  the  alfalfa  is 
sown.  This  same  ad- 
vantage also  results 
when  the  alfalfa  seed 
is  put  into  standing 
corn,  say  in  the  middle 
part  of  August.  The 
method  of  seeding  al- 
falfa in  corn  has  the 
additional  adva  n  t  a  g  e 
that  it  misses  the  early 
weeds.  The  early  weeds, 
namely,  those  weed 
pests  which  start  in 
the  early  part  of  the 
season,  are  especially  harmful  to  alfalfa.  Only  a 
few  comparatively  harmless  species  of  weeds  make 
a  start  as  late  as  August.  Consequently,  so  far  as 
weed  competition  is  concerned,  there  is  great  advan- 
tage in  seeding  alfalfa  late.  If  you  keep  your  corn 
clean  this  summer,  the  corn  ground  will  probably 
be  in  excellent  shape  for  an  alfalfa  bed  in  August; 
then  you  can  seed  alfalfa  right  into  the  standing 
corn  at  the  usual  rate  of  eight  pounds  per  acre. 
It  is  possible  to  seed  it  broadcast  and  harrow  it  in 
with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  or,  perhaps  better  still, 
seed  it  in  with  a  one-horse  alfalfa  seeder  made 
for  the  purpose.  Such  machines  are  now  being  put 
on  the  market,  according  to  reports. 

There  is  one  obvious  objection  to  seeding  alfalfa 
into  corn,  and  that  is  the  interference  of  the  corn 
stalks.  Those  who  have  tried  it,  however,  say  that 
this  interference  is  not  great.  Moreover,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  alfalfa  hay  with  a  few  cornstalks  in  it 
than  to  have  no  alfalfa  hay  at  all. 

Suppose  while  we  are  riding  the  cultivator  up  and 
down  the  rows  this  summer,  we  use  a  little  time, 
at  any  rate,  thinking  about  the  desirability  of  seed- 
ing alfalfa  in  corn. 

Every  once  in  a  while  somebody  asks  when  to 
sow  alfalfa  in  South  Dakota.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  rule  concerning  the  time  to  sow  alfalfa  is  a 
little  like  the  rule  for  trimming  apple  trees:  When 
your  knife  is  sharp.  It  is  possible  to  sow  alfalfa, 
in  fact,  almost  any  time  during  the  summer  when 
the  ground  is  clean  and  when  there  is  rain  enough. 
The  manner  of  seeding  and  the  kind  of  weather 
have  more  to  do  with  success  almost  than  just  the 
time  of  year  it  happens  to  be. — A.  N.  Hume,  Agron- 
omist, South  Dakota  State  College. 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


IRON  is  the  kev  to  the  great  war,  and  that  is  also 
the  secret  of  the  great  battle  of  Verdun,  which 
military  experts  and;.  strategists  on  this  side  of 
the  water  and  even  in  many  of  the  armies  have 
been  wondering  over  for  months.  Germany  must 
have  Verdun  to  insure  her  holding  the  iron  mines 
of  Brierv  basin  between  Metz  and  Verdun.  Both 
sides  now  know  this,  tho  it  is  doubtful  for  a  time 
whether  the  French  fully  understood  it,  as  the 
French  generals  were  going  to  abandon  Verdun  at 
first  because  it  was  of  no  strategic  value.  Recently, 
however,  in  the  Reichstag,  one  of  the  German  mem- 
bers gave  a  report  showing  that  if- it  had  not  been 
for  the  iron  mines  captured  and  held  in  Belgium 
and  France  at  the  start  of  the  war  Germany  would 
not  have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  war  because  of 
the  tremendous  demand  for  steel  of  the  munitions 
makers  who  must  keep  the  armies  supplied.  There, 
then,  you  have  the  secret  of  the  war  on  the  West 
front;  whv  Belgium  was  invaded;  why  the  war  will 
be  decided  on  the  West  front;  and  why  Germany 
will  fight  to  the  bitter  finish  rather  than  give  up 
all  of  Belgium  and  France  occupied  now  as  well  as 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  "the  lost  provinces,"  for  with- 
out iron  Germany  in  peace  or  war  would  be  out- 
distanced by  France,  England,  the  United  States 
and  ultimately  Russia  when  her  resources  are  bet- 
ter developed.  So  watch  Verdun  and  the  basin 
stretching  back  to  Metz,  for  when  Germany  loses 
that  the  war  will  speedily  end  regardless  of  sea 
battles,  submarines,  the  East  front  or  the  Balkans. 

The  Allied  "squeeze"  from  all  sides  continues  to 
shrink  the  Central  Powers'  holdings.  Russia  daily 
gains  miles  where  France  and  Great  Britain  gain 
yards.  The  East  line  has  been  stretched  too  thinly 
to  hold  the  hordes  of  Russians  that  are  moving  on 
Austria  and  Germany  with  French  and  Japanese 
gunners  manning  American  and  Jap  guns  and 
shooting  all  the  ammunition  that  those  two  coun- 
tries can  ship  to  Russia.  Lemberg  and  Kovel  ap- 
pear certain  of  falling  into  Russian  hands  within 
a  few  days,  and  Kovel  probably  before  this  is  in 
print.  Even  the  German  soldiers  of  Von  Hinden- 
burg  at  the  north  end  of  the  East  line  can- 
not hold  the  charging  Russians.  German  officers 
say  they  would  rather  fight  any  other  nationality 
than  the  Russ,  as  they  come  on  in  masses,  wave 
after  wave,  and  all  they  can  do  is  to  hope  that 
the  ammunition  won't  give  out  before  they  are  all 
cut  down.  The  Kaiser  is  calling  on  Bulgaria  to 
send  troops  to  help  hold  the  Russians  back.  Losses 
In  men  mean  nothing  to  Russia.  That  country  will 
have  a  nation  of  trained  soldiers  when  every  other 
nation  is  exhausted,  and  the  longer  the  war  lasts 
the  better  prepared  will  Russia  be  at  the  end. 
Hence,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  already  settled 
that  Constantinople  will  be  Russian  after  the  war, 
and  the  dream  of  the  Bear  fpr  the  last  400  years 
will  at  last  be  realized. 

TURK  and  Russ  claims  of  successes  clash  in 
the  Caucasus,  tho  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
Russia  is  not  pushing  the  campaign  there, 
but  is  devoting  all  her  initiative  to  pushing  in  the 
East  line  and  getting  back  her  lost  territory,  be- 
sides working  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
board  that  is  now  running  the  war  for  the  Allies 
on  a  cooperative  basis.  Aside  from  the  squeeze 
play  to  catch  Germany  on  all  sides  aDd  make  her 
expose  some  thin  places  to  be  crushed  in  rather 
than  to  allow  her  to  mass  her  forces  at  chosen 
points  for  battles,  there  is  the  Verdun  sector  to  be 
relieved  and  the  Balkans  to  influence.  If  600,000 
to  800,000  troops  start  a  drive  on  Bulgaria  one  of 


these  days,  the  Balkan  situation  will  quickly 
change  as  all  the  Austrian  and  German  troops  have 
been  withdrawn  from  there  to  help  on  other  fronts, 
and  the  German  general  staff  is  working  at  high 
tension  switching  troops  about  from  one  corner 
of  the  Central  Empires  to  another  to  brace  up  the 
wavering  lines  as  fast  as  dents  show. 

WATCH  Roumania.  That  nation  is  coming 
into  the  war,  but  not  till  it  knows  which 
way  the  war  is  going  and  is  certain  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  getting  caught  and  severely 
thrashed  as  was  the  case  of  Serbia.  When  Rou- 
mania comes  in  Bulgaria  may  swap  sides;  ditto 
Turkey.  The  small  hoys  are  not  going  to  be  caught 
on  the  wrong  end  when  the  scrap  is  settled  up,  and 
the  next  six  weeks  may  decide  the  fate  of  Germany. 

The  approximate  total  of  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Russians  during  General  Brussiloff's  operations  to 
July  10  amounted  to  5,620  officers  and  266,000  men, 
the  Russian  war  office  announced.  Guns  to  the 
number  of  312  and  and  866  machine  guns  have  been 
captured. 

SUBMARINE  merchant  ships  are  the  latest  in 
Germany's  undersea  campaigns,  one  docking  at 
Baltimore  last  week  after  a  cruise  of  16  days, 
in  which  hundreds  of  French  and  British  war  and 
merchant  vessels  were  dodged  by  under  surface 
traveling.  A  cargo  of  750  tons  of  dyes  was  brought 
over,  and  regular  trips  will  be  made  by  a  fleet  of 
these  vessels,  the  Germans  claim.  Six  of  these 
merchant  submarines  have  been  built  for  regular 
merchant  service  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  and  if  the  war  lasts  another  two  years, 
passengers  and  freight  will  be  carried  regularly,  it 
is  said.  Probably  American  securities  were  brought 
over  to  strengthen  German  credit  on  this  side,  as 
this  seems  the  most  likely  reason  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  boat  at  this  time.  German  credit  will 
probably  have  some  rude  jo'lts  before  the  summer 
is  over,  and  the  mobilization  of  securities  here 
is  probably  the  first  step  in  getting  ready  to  stave 
off  trouble  in  that  direction. 

PRACTICALLY  every  European  nation  will  be 
bankrupt  in  a  few  more  months  of  war,  ac- 
cording to  the  retiring  editor  of  the  Economist 
of  London  in  an  editorial  a  few  days  ago. 

BRITAIN  will  put  enough  big  guns  on  the  West 
front  to  drive  back  the  Germans  out  of  France 
and  Belgium  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  so 
plentiful  as  to  touch  from  the  sea  to  the  Somme, 
according  to  Secretary  Gray  before  parliament  re- 
cently, whjch  goes  to  show  how  thoroly  the  English 
have  been  preparing  and  getting  ready  for  the  big 
"push"  now  in  progress,  as  well  as  their  determi- 
nation to  see  it  thru  now  that  they  have  started. 
With  an  advance  and  a  pause  by  the  British  on  one 
side  of  the  Somme,  in  perfect  cooperation  with  a 
pause  and  an  advance  by  the  French,  the  two  allies 
are  gradually  hitching  themselves  forward  along 
the  Somme  to  Peronne,  the  first  objective  in  this 
drive.  With  Peronne  but  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  French  lines,  it  is  already  under  artillery  fire 
and  seems  certain  to  be  taken  at  any  minute.  Hill 
97,  the  high  point  in  the  plateau  before  Peronne 
has  been  taken  by  the  French,  who  are  throwing  a 
ring  of  fire  about  the  point  preceding  its  storming. 

FRENCH  aviators  are  masters  of  the  air  on  this 
front  and  are  able  to  keep  back  the  German 
airmen,  so  that  the  French  gun  positions  can- 
not be  located. 


ARABS  have  captured  the  town  of  Kunfuda, 
Arabia.  They  also  have  taken  the  fort.  A 
dispatch  from  London  under  date  of  June  22 
said  that  reports  had  been  received  there  of  a  seri- 
ous uprising  against  the  Turks  in  Arabia.  The 
rebels,  under  command  of  the  grand  sheriff  of 
Mecca,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Holy  City,  were 
reported  -to  have  captured  Mecca,  Jiddah,  the  chief 
seaport  of  Arabia,  and  Taif.  The  rebels  were  said 
to  have  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Arabs 
from  Ottoman  rule.  Kunfuda  is  a  port  on  the  Red 
Sea  200  miles  south  of  Jiddah. 

THE  Russian  drive  against  the  German  line  on 
both  sides  of  the  Kovel-Sarny  railroad  had 
the  desired  effect  of  stopping  the  Gen  lan 
offensive  against  Lutsk  from  the  directions  of  Kovel 
and  Vladimir- Volynski,  enabled  the  Russians  to ' 
take  the  offensive  and  to  drive  the  enemy  across  the 
Stokhod  to  the  northwest  and  westward  toward 
Vladimir-Volynski. 

At  the  present  writing,  according  to  the  military 
critics,  there  remain  no  more  natural  barriers  be- 
tween the  Russian  lines  and  Kovel  in  the  shape  of 
rivers  and  swamps. 


The  Eastern  Line  nml  Its  Relation  to  the  Bnl- 
knnx;  for  800  Ml  Ion  the  It  ti  mm  Inn  HostN  Are 
Steadily  Rollins;  Ilnek  the  AuNtrlnn-lierninii 
l  ines  wi<h  LOO  Per  Cenl  Greater  Efllclencj 
Than  at  the  Beginning  ot  Ihe  Warj  .im>  ami 
French  Gunnera  and  Jap  and  United  Mutes 
Gana  and  Ammunition  Are  Blasting  the  Way. 
Note  the  Railway* 
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HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  EGGS 


Farmers  Compile  Records 

MORE  than  eight  hundred  farmers  in  twenty-one 
counties  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  have  agreed 
to  keep  records  on  their  production  and  other 
business  during  the  coming  year.  These  records,  after 
the  year  has  terminated,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
officials  of  the  farm  management  contests  of  Wis- 
consin, and  will  be  used  to  show  some  of  the  many 
advantages  of  following  business  methods  in  farm- 
ing. On  condition  that  the  farmers  engaged  in  the 
work  keep  accurate  and  systematic  records  of  their 
daily  business  transactions,  the  necessary  books 
are  to  be  supplied  by  a  manufacturing  company. 
The  usual  cash  awards  for  County  and  State  win- 
ners will  be  offered  again  this  year.  In  nine  coun- 
ties where  agricultural  representatives  are  em- 
ployed the  farm  management  contest  work  is  placed 
in  their  hands  for  local  supervision. 

Rural  Credits  Bill  Passed 

A CONFERENCE  report  on  the  Rural  Credits  Bill 
w5s  adopted  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  312 
to  12.  The  bill  now  goes  back  to  the  Senate 
and  to  President  Wilson  for  final  disposition.  The 
measure  establishes  twelve  Federal  farm  land  banks 
to  be  operated  under  supervision  of  a  Federal  farm 
loan  board  of  five  members,  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Each  bank,  as  previously  ex- 
plained in  these  columns  of  The  Farming  Business, 
will  have  a  minimum  capital  stock  of  $750,000,  of 
which  the  Government  may  subscribe  a  part,  if 
necessary,  to  complete  subscriptions.  The  minimum 
amount  of  mortgage  loans  is  $100.  Mortgages  may 
run  from  five  to  forty  years.  Loans  may  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

U.  S.  Exports  Increasing 

FIGURES  made  public  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  announce  that  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  1  left  the  United  States  with 
a  favorable  trade  balance  of  $2,026,000,000,  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  country 
gained  $339,000,000  in  gold  during  the  year.  Ex- 
ports for  the  year  showed  an  increase  of  $1,500,000,- 
000  more  than  exports  of  previous  years,  amount- 
ing to  $4,136,000,000.  This  accumulation  of  credit 
has  resulted  in  our  unprecedented  gold  movement. 
Much  of  the  exports  consist  of  horses,  grains,  and 
other  farm  products,  as  well  as  thousands  of  tons 
of  meat  and  by-products. 

Thorne  Heads  Commission 

CHARLSS  H.  THORNE,  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  mail 
order  house,  has  been  appointed  chairman  to 
the  New  National  Chamber  of  Agricultural  Com- 
mission. Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida,  in  Buenos 
Aires  with  the  International  High  Commission, 
made  the  appointment.  Senator  Fletcher  is  chair- 
man of  the  American  commission  that  deals  with 
agricultural  finance,  production,  distribution  and 
organization. 

Meat  for  Armies 

THE  Chicago  packers  say  that  rumors  of  large 
orders  for  meat  supplies  to  feed  the  armies 
of  Uncle  Sam  that  are  mobilized  for  possible 
intervention  in  Mexico  are  unfounded.  While  they 
admit  that  some  1,500,000,000  pounds  of  meat  have 
been  ordered  during  the  last  two  weeks,  they  say 
that  this  is  not  a  particularly  heavy  order,  and  is 
exceedingly  small  as  compared  with  the  orders  re- 
ceived from  the  fighting  armies  in  Europe. 

Grain  Dealers  Meet 

AT  THE  rquest  of  John  Messmore,  president  of 
the  Council  of  Grain  Exchanges,  the  officials 
of  the  organization  met  recently  and  discussed 
the  arbitrary  rules  proposed  by  the  railroads  re- 
garding th«;  shrinkage  charges  on  wheat,  corn  and 
oats.  These  charges  proposed  by  the  railways  are 
%  to  1  per  cent,  on  wheat,  %  per  cent  on  corn  and 
oats,  and  all  claims  are  to  be  made  for  shortage. 

Wisconsin.  Tractor  Meet 

MANUFACTURERS  of   tractors  thruout  the 
country  are  cooperating  with  local  repre- 
sentatives and  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
College  for  a  huge  tractor  demonstration  which 
will  bo  staged  at  Madison,  September  4  to  8. 


A CAMPAIGN  to  increase  the  price  of  eggs 
obtained  by  the  farmers  of  Iowa  will 
be  launched  shortly  by  W.  B.  Barney, 
State  dairy  and  food  commissioner.  He  has 
been  conducting  investigations  into  the  price 
of  eggs  obtained  by  Iowa  farmers  and  those 
of  other  States  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  the  facts  have  disclosed  that  the  Iowa 
farmer  in  July  and  August  has  been  getting 
1  cent  a  dozen  less  than  the  farmer  of  other 
States.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Minneso- 
ta prices  were  investigated  by  Commissioner 
Barney.  He  has  figured  that  this  price  de- 
preciation during  the  two  months  amounts  to 
thousands  of  dollars.  He  says  that  much  of 
the  work  of  educating  the  farmers  how  to 
handle  eggs  to  get  the  best  prices  will  fall  to 
the  inspectors  of  his  department.  He  says 
that  getting  rid  of  the  roosters  and  keeping 
eggs  in  cool  places  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  figures  show  that  during  the  month  of 
March  the  farmers  of  Iowa  obtain  4  cents 
mpre  a  dozen  for  their  eggs  than  do  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  Iowa 
farmer  also  has  the  best  of  it  in  April,  May, 
June  and  September. 

"From  reliable  statistics,"  said  Commis- 
sioner Barney,  "we  learn  that  from  the  sale 
of  Iowa  farm  products  farmers  receive  22 
per  cent  of  their  total  income  for  crops;  63 
per  cent  for  sale  of  livestock;  12  per  cent 
for  milk,  butter  and  eggs,  and  3  per  cent  for 
miscellaneous  products. 

"In  New  York,  milk,  butter  and  eggs  bring 
in  53  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  the 
farmer.  These  figures  show  that  in  Iowa  the 
dairy  and  poultry  industries  have  not  reached 
their  proper  place." 


Tractors  Are  Discussed 

STANDARDIZATION  of  design  for  tractors  is 
nearly  impossible,  and  the  time  is  not  ready 
for  such  attempts,"  said  Raymond  Olney,  in  an 
address  before  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Gas  Engine  Association.  "Usefulness  will 
always  overshadow  all  other  points  in  the  design- 
ing of  motors,  and  the  particular  uses  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put  should  govern  the  designer  and 
manufacturer.  The  three  important  points  to  con- 
sider in  equipping  tractors  with  motors  should  be 
their  strength,  simplicity  and  accessibility." 

Uruguay  Experiment  Farm 

THE  government  of  Uruguay  has  established 
an  experiment  farm  on  a  tract  of  land  1,000 
acres  in  size  about  140  miles  northwest  of 
Montevideo  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Buenos  Aires. 
The  chief  object  of  the  enterprise  is  the  production 
of  seeds  of  the  best  quality,  which  are  supplied  to 
small  farmers  on  liberal  terms. 

Recently  a  plan  of  annual  expenditures  for  the 
work  of  the  government  farm,  amounting  to  $16,800, 
has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Minister  of  Industries. 

Longer  Telephone  Poles 

ATTORNEYS  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  say  that 
rural  telephone  companies  will  be  required 
to  tear  up  old  telephone  poles  along  the  State 
highways  and  replace  them  with  new  poles  at  least 
twenty-five  feet  long,  according  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  ruling  grows  out  of  a 
suit  to  compel  the  telephone  companies  to  build 
their  lines  on  the  highways  high  enough  to  clear 
any  farm  vehicle,  including  a  hay  wagon  with  a 
driver  on  top. 

nois  Wants  Clean  Bill 

DR.  O.  E.  DYSON,  State  Veterinarian  of  Illinois, 
and  Holstein  breeders  of  McHenry  discussed, 
at  a  recent  meeting,  plans  to  have  dairy  cat- 
tle of  the  State  accredited  by  the  State  as  free  from 
tuberculosis.  Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  to  remove  the 
tuberculosis  quarantine  of  McHenry,  Kansas,  Lake, 
Cook  and  Du  Page  Counties. 

Fire  Destroys  Grain 

ABOUT  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn 
were  destroyed  recently  when  fire  attacked 

the  National  Grain  Company  elevator  at 
Ridgefarm,  111.  The  loss  is  placed  at  $50,000.  This 
is  the  sixth  elevator  in  that  town  to  be  destroyed 
within  six  weeks. 


Farming  Business  News 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered 
railroads  carrying  wool  from  Chicago  to  points  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa  to  establish  lower 
rates  for  carload  shipments  to  permit  shippers  to 
compete  with  traffic  from  East  and  Middle  West. 

*  *  * 

The  farmers  of  Grant  County,  Kentucky,  have 
pooled  about  10,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  increasing 
prices  of  wool  caused  the  farmers  to  hold  onto  their 
product.  Sheep  raising  is  becoming  a  great  part 
of  the  farming  business  in  that  county. 

*  •  • 

Organizations  of  cow-testing  organizations  thru- 
out the  State  has  kept  G.  L.  Oliver,  agent  in  dairy- 
ing at  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  College,  busy 
for  some  time,  and,  judging  from  applications,  he 
will  be  busy  all  summer. 

*  »  * 

Farmers  of  Marshall  County,  New  York,  made  a 
complete  tour  of  the  county  recently  in  order  to  be 
shown  how  successfully  alfalfa  can  be  grown  in 
their  county.  The  entire  day  was  spent  in  various 
fields,  and  the  crop  explained  to  them  in  detail. 

*  »    »  .. 

County  Agent  J.  F.  Wetherington  of  Cabell 
County,  West  Virginia,  announces  that  as  a  result 
of  the  silo  campaign  conducted  in  that  State  by 
State  extension  officials  and  by  county  and  town- 
ship organizations,  more  than  $20,000  was  spent 
this  spring  and  summer. 

*  *  * 

Eggs  laid  by  hens  in  Indiana  are  now  being 
served  to  the  Allies'  soldiers  on  the  firing  line  in 
northern  France.  Last  week  a  Boonville,  Ind.,  firm 
shipped  $11,000  worth  of  eggs  and  butter  to  the 
Allied  armies.  The  eggs  were  all  hard  boiled  before 
they  began  their  long  journey. 

*  »  * 

The  Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association  held  its 
annual  field  day  celebration  at  the  home  of  E.  H. 
Baker,  Cuyahoga  County.  A  plan  was  announced 
to  offer  cups  for  advanced  registry  work,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

*  *  * 

As  the  result  of  the  demand  for  the  services  of-  the 
County  Agents,  Agent  A.  G.  Bovay  of  Jackson  County, 
Minnesota,  has  established  several  offices  thru- 
out the  county,  and  has  definitely  appointed  dates 
when  he  will  be  at  each  office.  This  plan  has  been 
in  force  in  many  counties  in  Minnesota,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  it  is  best  for  all  of  the  members 
of  the  County  Club. 

*  *  * 

In  an  effort  to  protect  themselves  from  buyers, 
the  members  of  the  Oldham  County  (Kentucky) 
Farm  Association,  at  a  recent  meeting,  decided  to 
pool  their  wool  crop.  This  has  not  been  done  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years,  and  the  prices  obtained 
were  not  satisfactory  to  the  farmers,  so  the  farmers 
decided  to  try  the  new  way,  which  is  prevalent 
thruout  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

*  *    *  v 

Federation  of  every  farm  organization  in  every 
city  and  town  in  St.  Louis  County,  Minnesota,  was 
the  object  of  the  recent  meeting  in  the  town  of 
Virginia.  The  St.  Louis  County  Club,  which  is  at 
the  head  of  the  proposition,  is  cooperating  in  the 
potato  disease  control  demonstration  work,  the 
dairy  project,  and  in  planning  and  making  the 

County  Fair  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 

*  *  * 

Breeding  of  cattle  is  being  encouraged  by  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  dominion  of  Can- 
ada. A6  a  means  of  doing  this,  annual  bonuses  are 
offered  to  the  breeders  for  male  pure-bred  stock, 
subject  to  a  minimum  value  of  $50  per  head.  A 
first  payment  of  20  per  .cent  of  the  price  of  the  ani- 
mal is  to  be  paid  the  first  year,  and  10  per  cent 
thereafter  as  long  as  it  is  in  proper  condition  and 
kept  for  breeding  purposes.  A  decrease  of  about  23 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  cattle  from  1909  to  1914 

has  been  the  cause  of  the  campaign. 

»    *  * 

According  to  the  figures  given  out  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  annual  value 
of  farm  machinery  used  in  cultivation  increased 
from  $37,410,595  to  $39,632,903  during  the  period 
from  1909  to  1914.  The  output  of  planters  and 
seeders  decreased  from  $12,306,207  to  $12,268,156, 
and  the  production  of  harvesting  implements  in- 
creased from  $35,250,840  to  $40,561,472  and  seed 
separators  from  $11,588,986  to  $13,986,184.  In  addi- 
tion to  thi6  there  was  a  production  in  1914  of  $60,- 
211,327  worth  of  farm  implements  not  included  in 
the  above  general  classifications.  Altogether  there; 
was  an  increase  from  $149,318,544  in  1909  to  $168,.- 
120,632  in  1914  in  the  value  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments manufactured  during  the  year,  which  is  tin 
increase  of  $18,802,088,  or  12.6  per  cent. 
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SHE  MADE  THE  FARM  PAY 

Father  Smiled  When  Daughter  Asked  for  a  Chance  to  Manage  the  Farm,  but  He 
Gave  It  to  Her  and  She  Proved  Herself  the  Better  Farmer 


■ 


THE  products  ef  the  home  farm  should  be 
large  enough,  and  the  net  income  great 
enough,  to  afford  a  comfortable  living  tor 
the  farmer  and  his  family.  His  business  should 
be  a  paying  proposition,  and  unless  he  makes  it  so, 
it  is  better  for  him  to  have  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  is  invested  in  the  farm 
placed  in  the  bank  and  drawing  in- 
terest. 

Miss  Ruth  Campbell,  Nashville, 
Indiana,  had  long  realized  that  the 
home  farm  was  not  producing  up 
to  its  fullest  capacity.  She  saw 
many  "leaks"  in  the  management  of 
the  livestock,  the  rotation  and  the 
handling  of  the  crops  and  the  man- 
ner of  marketing  the  farm  products. 
She  was  never  able  to  take  an  agri- 
cultural course  in  college,  but  while 
a  student  in  the  local  high  school 
she  took  all  the  agricultural  work 
that  was  offered.  She  studied  soils, 
fertilizers,  crops,  corn  judging,  at- 
tended farmers'  institutes  and  short 
courses;  in  fact,  she  gleaned  up  every 
bit  of  knowledge  that  she  could  se- 
cure. She  kept  a  home  library  of 
agricultural  books,  and  studied  them 
very  carefully.  As  new  books  were 
published,  she  secured  them  and 
placed  them  in  her  growing  collec- 
tion. 

Her  father  is  the  owner  of  an 
eighty-acre  farm  near  Nashville,  and 
a  year  ago  last  spring  he  placed  the 
farm  in  the  hands  of  his  daughter, 
to  see  whether  she  could  make  good 
her  assertion  that  she  could  make 
the  farm  pay  a  larger  income  than 
he,  had  heretofore.  She  was  jokingly 
called  the  "book  farmer,"  but  she 
was  determined  to  prove  that  she 
could  make  good  on  the  farm  and 
equal  a  man  in  the  art  of  farming. 

Miss  Campbell  "took  possession  of 
the  farm  on  March  1.  The  first 
tiling  that  she  did  was  to  draw  up  a 
plan  of  the  place,  giving  the  num-. 
ber  of  acres  in  each  field,  the  crops 
to  be  planted  this  year,  also  designating  the  rota- 
tion to  be  followed  for  the  next  few  years.  She 
had  a  hired  hand  to  help  her  with  the  farm  opera- 
tions and  he  followed  out  her  instructions  very 
closely  all  during  the  year. 

The  corn  crop  was  the  first  thing  that  demand- 
ed her  attention.  The 
ground  was  broken 
early  in  the  spring  and 
the  seed  bed  was  care- 
fully prepared.  Miss 
Campbell  did  not  use 
the  corn  that  her  father 
had  grown  the  previous 
year  for  seed,  but  pur- 
chased the  seed  from  a 
farmer  in  the  neigh- 
boring county,  who 
made  it  a  business  to 
Bell  about  a  thousand 
bushels  of  good  seed 
corn  each  year.  Her 
father  had  always  con- 
tented himself  with 
the  corn  that  was 
left  in  the  crib  in  the 
spring,  for  the  seed 
that  was  to  be  used  for 
lite  coming  crop.  The 
corn  ground  was  ferti- 
1:  '  d  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  as  the  season 
passed  it  was  wonder- 
ful to  note  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  crop.  The 
corn  was  cultivated  five 
times  during  the  sum- 
mer, which  greatly  aid- 
ed the  Increased  pro- 
duction. When  the  corn 
was  harvested  in  the 
fall,  it  was  found  that 
this  twenty  acre  field 
had    produced  eighty 


By  T.  W.  Harvey 

A  twenty  acre  field  had  been  sown  in  wheat  the 
year  before,  so  she  did  not  get  to  apply  her  skill 
in  increasing  this  year's  production.    All  the  wheat 


She  Bought  Improved  Seed  and  Produecd  Strong 
Ears  I.Ike  the  Larger  One.  Her  Father  Had 
Been  Using  Inferior  Seed  and  Got  Only  Ears 
Like  the  Smaller  Ones 


in  this  section  of  the  State,  was  pretty  badly  infest- 
ed with  the  Hessian  fly,  so  luck  would  have  been 
against  her,  anyway.  Last  fall  she  sowed  a  twenty 
acre  field,  used  plenty  of  commercial  fertilizer,  and 
is  expecting  a  good  yield  this  year.  The  ground 
was  plowed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 


The  Torn  Ground  Wa*  Plowed  Early  In  the  Spring  and  the  Seed  Bed  Carefully  Prepared 


of  it  is  badly  grown  up  with  small  shrubs.  Next 
year  she  intends  to  get  a  few  head  of  sheep  to  turn 
into  this  wooded  portion  and  let  them  clean  it  up. 
It  will  not  take  much  feed  for  the  sheep  and  she 
figures  that  here  is  a  chance  to  increase  her  labor 
income  in  the  sale  of  the  sheep  later  on.  A  few 
milch  cows  are  kept  on  the  farm  to 
supply  the  family  and  to  furnish  a 
little  trade  money.  Miss  Campbell 
had  often  wondered  if  the  cows  real- 
ly were  producing  enough  to  pay 
for  their  "keeps,"  so  she  secured  the 
services  of  a  Babcock  milk  tester. 
After  several  tests  she  found  that 
one  cow  was  considerably  below 
standard,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  order  the  cow  sold.  She 
intends  to  build  up  the  little  herd 
and  get  a  better  grade  of  cows.  Ten 
acres  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to  a  hay 
crop,  clover  hay  being  harvested  this 
year.  Next  fall  she  intends  to  put 
out  some  alfalfa  and  is  interested 
in  its  outcome. 

The  small  orchard  did  not  escape 
notice.  It  was  carefully  pruned  and 
sprayed  according  to  schedule. 
Nothing  but  poor  apples  had  ever 
been  produced,  but  this  year's  work 
added  a  great  improvement  and  next 
year  even  better  apples  are  expect- 
ed. She  remarked  that  it  was  some 
relief  to  have  perfect  eating  apples, 
when  nothing  but  wormy  and  scabby 
ones  had  always  been  grown. 

Miss  Campbell  used  a  "truck 
patch"  piece  of  ground  for  potatoes. 
She  realized  that  potatoes  should 
have  a  well  prepared  seed  bed.  She 
plowed  deeper  than  she  did  for  the 
corn  crop,  for  the  potato  seed  must 
be  planted  deeper  and  loose  soil 
must  be  had  for  the  roots  and  tu- 
bers. The  plow  was  set  a  depth  of 
eight  inches  and  the  seed  bed  was 
thoroly  packed  and  pulverized.  The 
potatoes  were  planted  four  inches 
deep  and  drilled,  each  single  piece 
'of  seed  being  planted  twelve  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  The  ground  was  harrowed  before 
the  potatoes  came  up,  and  thruout  the  entire  grow- 
ing season  a  fine  soil  mulch  was  maintained  by 
means  of  frequent  cultivation.  The  potatoes  were 
harvested  during  the  early  fall  and  300  bushels 
were  grown.    The  bulk  of  this  crop  was  sold  to  the 

local  and  Indianapolis 
markets. 

One  of  the  greatest 
enterprises  undertaken 
by  Miss  Campbell  was 
the  placing  of  a  sor- 
ghum mill  on  the  farm. 
Practically  every  farm- 
er in  this  section  al- 
ways grows  a  small 
acreage  of  sorghum 
cane  and  turns  it  into 
molasses.  They  would 
always  have  to  haul  the 
cane  considerable  dis- 
tance, so  the  energfctic 
young  lady  decided 
that  this  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  make 
something  on  the  in- 
vestment. She  grew 
four  acres  of  sorghum 
herself  and  made  the 
cane  into  molasses 
which  was  sold  for  80 
cents  per  gallon.  She 
charged  the  farmers 
one-half  for  making  the 
molasses,  or  in  other 
words  she  was  making 
40  cents  off  of  every 
gallon  produced  from 
the  cane  that  the  farm- 
ers brought  in  to  the 
mill.  She  had  two  hired 
men  to  assist  her  with 
the  manufacture  of  the 


bushels  per  acre,  while 
her  father  had  only  been  getting  fifty  bushels  per 
acre.  She  selected  the  seed  corn  before  the  frost 
came  In  the  fall  and  did  not  stop  at  a  few  bushels 
either.  She  remembered  that  she  had  to  pay  $3  per 
bushel  for  the  seed  she  purchased  last  spring,  and 
he  concluded  that  she  could  go  in  the  seed  corn 
business  herself,  on  a  small  scale  for  the  first  year. 


harrowed  and  disked  until  it  was  well  packed  and 
finely  pulverized.  A  two-horse  drill  was  used  and 
the  seed  sown  to  a  depth  of  two  and  one-half  inches. 
The  rows  were  drilled  east  and  west  as  it  tends  to 
shade  the  roots  of  the  wheat  plant,  also  protects 
them  from  the  frequent  freezing  and  thawing  that 
occurs  during  the  season. 
Ten  acres  of  the  farm  is  in  woods  pasture  and  part 


molasses,  which  is  a  rather  heavy  job. 

Miss  Campbell  used  the  early  Amber  variety  of 
sorghum  cane  seed  and  planted  it  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  one-half  pounds  per  acre.  The  seed  was 
planted  after  the  time  for  planting  corn,  in  rows 
three  and  one-half,  feet  wide,  cane  later  being 
thinned  to  four  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Consider- 
Continued  on  rage  560 
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Articles  for  the  Garden 


PURPOSE— The  articles  here  given  are  needed 
in  almost  every  garden.    The  five  problems 
shown  will  furnish  a  good  beginner's  course, 
especially  in  a  rural  school. 

The  row  marker  and  shrub  label  are  small  becin- 
ning  problems. 

This  tomato  trellis  is  the  best  of  many  frames  for 
raising  tomatoes.  The  construction  will  possibly 
take  a  little  more  time  the  first  year,  but  it  is  a  great 
time  saver,  considering  the  number  of  years  one  of 
these  may  be  used. 

The  transplanter  is  used  in  setting  out  cabbages 
tomatoes,  and  any  other  plants  or  flowers. 

The  trellis  for  a  small  vine  is  a  type.  The  dimen- 
sions may  be  changed  to  suit  the  vine  for  which  it 
is  made. 

Row  Marker 
The  list  of  materials  and  the  bill  of  stock  are  left 
out  in  each  case,  as  a  glance  at  the  drawing  will 
suffice. 

DIRECTIONS— Plane  the  piece  to  dimensions  and 
ay  it  off  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  Saw  outside  the 
lines  and  plane  smooth. 

Shrub  Label 

DIRECTIONS— Lay  off  as  shown  in  drawing  and 
finish  with  a  knife. 

Tomato  Trellis 

MATERIAL— Any  cheap  lumber,  such  as  crates, 
boxes,  etc. 

TOOLS-Saws,  gauge,  rule,  pencil,  try-square 
and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Work  all  pieces  to  dimensions 
given  in  the  drawing.  Make  one  complete  side 
Place  the  two  legs  for  the  other  side  in  position 
with  reference  to  the  finished  side,  and  nail  the 
pieces  together  to  form  the  second  side.  (This  is 
done  to  make  sure  the  trellis  will  fold.)  Drive  in 
a  nail  at  each  end  and  bend  over  the  point  This 
nail  will  act  as  a  hinge. 

Transplanter 
TOOLS— Saw,  plane,  knife,  gauge,  rule,  pencil, 
brace,  1    bit,  wood  file,  draw-knife,  hammer  and 
try-square. 

DIRECTIONS-On  the  larger  piece  measure  in 
Vz  and  pencil  around  the  piece,  using  the  try- 
square.  In  the  center  of  one  side  at  one  end  bore  a 
1  hole  thru  the  piece.  Beginning  down  2"  cut  the 
remainder  of  the  piece  down,  with  a  draw-knife 
first  to  a  four-sided  figure,  then  eight-sided  and 
lastly  to  a  round  cone-shaped  figure.  Round  off  the 
edges  with  a  wood  file.  Saw  off  the  ends,  using 
the  lines  made  at  the  beginning.  This  cuts  away 
the  top  half  of  the  bored  hole,  leaving  the  upper 
end  to  be  shaped  as  shown  in  the  end  view  of  the 
drawing. 

Make  a  cylinder  of  the  l"xl"x4"  piece.    Place  the 
cylinder  in  the  end,  and  nail,  setting  the  nails  be- 
neath the  surface  so  as  not  to  injure  the  hands. 
Trellis  for  Small  Vine 

TOOLS— Saws,  plane, 
pencil  and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Taper  the  center  upright,  begin 
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Screens 

PURPOSE— While  these  two  screens  may  be  used 
for  their  original  purpose  of  screening  doors 
and  windows,  it  is  also  entirely  possible  to 
vary  the  proportions  of  the  screens  so  that  they 
may  be  used  in  outdoor  Bleeping  porches  and  all 
kinds  of  screened  porches  and  rooms. 

Door  Screens 

MATERIAL — 

(1)  Two  pieces  I%"x3"x6'10"  pine. 

(2)  One  piece  1Vs"x6"x2'5%". 

(3)  One  piece  I%"x41/4"x2'5%". 


opening.    Rip  out  pieces  Nos.  2.  3,  4,  mentioned  in 

Hst  of  materials.  Finish  No.  3  to  exact  dimensions 
Plane  one  edge  of  Nos.  2  and  4.  Lay  out  and  make 
tenons  on  last  three  pieces,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  in  bill 
of  stock.  Plane  piece  No.  5  to  correct  dimensions 
and  lay  out  and  make  tenons.  Of  all  these  pieces 
only  Nos.  3  and  5  are  finished  to  correct  widths 
The  other  pieces  should  be  left  over-sized  and  un- 
finished on  the  outer  edgers  until  the  screen  is 
finished  and  ready  to  be  fitted  to  the  particular 
opening  for  which  it  is  made. 

ASSEMBLY — Glue  the  parts  together.  As  the 
screen  will  necessarily  have  to  stand  considerable 
weathering,  put  a  few  1"  brads  into  the  joints  Put 
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gauge,   rule,  try-square, 


(4)  One  piece  I%"x3"x2'5%". 

(5)  One  piece  l%"x2"xl'll%". 
The  above  pieces  may  all  be  made  from  a 

board  I%"xl2"x8'. 

(6)  One  piece  galvanized  screen  6'3"  cut  from 
roll  30"  wide. 

(7)  Two  pieces  of  molding  14"  long. 

(8)  A  number  of  1"  finishing  nails,  also  a  num- 
ber of  2  oz.  tacks. 

(9)  Glue. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions 

(1)  Two  pieces  iy8"x2%"x6'8"  for- sides. 

(2)  One  piece  iy8"x5y2"x2'5y>"  for  bottom  cross 
piece. 

(3)  One  piece  I%"x4"x2'5%"  for  middle  cross 
piece. 

(4)  One  piece  iy8"x2%"x2'5%"  for  lower  cross 
piece. 

(5)  0ne  Piece  iy8"xl%"xl'll%"  for  lower  brace. 
TOOLS— Saw,    plane,    rule,    try-square,  gauge, 

brace,  y2"  bit,  y2"  chisel,  hammer,  knife,  and  small 
handmade  miter-box. 
DIRECTIONS— Rip-saw  from  the  piece  of  pine 
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ning  about  6"  from  the  end.  Finish  the  other  pieces 
to  dimensions  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  with  8d 
common  nails  nail  on  the  cross  pieces,  leaving  a 
space  of  1"  at  the  top,  and  6"  between  the  other 
pieces  in  the  order  shown  in  the  drawing. 


two  pieces  %"x3"x6'10".  Plane  one  edge  on  each. 
1  ut  both  pieces  in  the  vise,  the  planed  edges  up- 
ward, and  mark  out  the  mortises.  These  lengths 
are  2.  longer  than  the  finished  pieces.  Leave  the 
extra  inch  at  each  end  until  ready  to  fit  screen  to 


on  the  wire  screening  with  tacks,  stretching  as 
evenly  and  tightly  as  possible.  Put  it  on  in  one 
piece.  Miter  and  put  on  molding.  Cut  off  extra 
screening  with  sharp  knife,  also  screening  between 
sections.   Fit  screen  to  opening. 

~»^M,A^~The  frames  and  moving  should  be 
pa  nted  before  the  screening  is  put  on,  except  the 
outside  edges  of  the  frame.  These  edges  may  be 
painted  after  fitting  if  desired. 

Window  Screen 
PURPOSE— This  type  of  screen  is  coming  more 
"d™re  lnto  use-    11  has  an  advantage  over  the 
old  half  screen  in  that  the  upper  and  lower  sashes 
may  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will 
MATERIAL- 
CD    Two  .pieces  78"x2^"x5'4". 

(2)  One  piece  %"x3i/4"x20". 

(3)  One  piece  7/8"x2i4"x20". 

(4)  One  piece  %"xli,i"x20". 
The  above  pieces  may  be  made  from  a  board 

%  "x5"x8'8". 

(5)  One  piece  galvanized   screening  4'11"  cut 
from  a  roll  20"  wide. 

(6)  Two  pieces  of  molding,  ope  10'  and  the 

other  8'. 

(7)  A  number  of  %"  brads  and  2  oz.  tacks,  also 

some  glue. 

«.?hLL«?F  ST?CK-The  bill  of  stock  may  be  made 
out  by  the  pupil.  Make  an  allowance  of  2",  as  in  the 
door  screen,  for  the  side  pieces. 

The  tools,  directions  and  assembly  are  the  same 
as  m  the  previous  problem. 

Washington  Pig  Club  Girl 

1 BOUGHT  my    pig  on    the    17th    of    June.  It 
weighed  only  thirty  pounds.    It  did  not  cost  me 
anything  to  get  it  home,  as  a  friend  of  mine  got 
a  pig  also  and  her  father  brought  them  home  for 
us. 

I  already  had  a  pen  about  5x10  feet  made  for  her 
on  the  river  bank,  in  the  shade  of  some  trees.  When 
tbe  weather  started  getting  cooler  this  Fall  I  fixed 
cold  *  Shelter  t0  Protect  her  from  the  rain  and 

It  did  not  cost  me  much  to  raise  my  pig,  as  my 
folks  had  plenty  of  corn  for  me  to  buy  and  by- 
products from  the  garden,  which  would  have  gone 
to  waste  had  I  not  my  pig.  We  also  had  lots  of 
milk  for  the  first  two  months,  which  would  also 
have  gone  to  waste.. 

I  only  fed  my  pig  once  a  day  from  June  17  until 
July  1  and  then  I  fed  it  twice  a  day. 

At  all  times  I  kept  plenty  of  fresh  water  for  her 
and  tried  to  keep  slop  and  other  feed  at  all  times 
m  her  pen.  I  fed  her  turnip  tops,  weeds,  alfalfa 
and  grass,  also  cabbage  and  anything  going  to 
waste  I  thought  she  would  eat.  At  all  times  she 
has  seemed  to  be  in  good  health. 

If  I  was  to  raise  another  pig  I  would  build  a 
larger  pen  and  feed  more  often  and  believe  the 
gain  in  weight  would  have  been  much  greater 

My  pig  now  weighs  207  pounds,  on  October  21, 
1915,  and  is  five  and-half  months  old.— Alice  George, 
Washington. 
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She  Makes  Dandy  Cakes 


Girls'  Camp  in  Minnesota 

MINNESOTA  Club  girls  will  have  their  first  an- 
nual camp  at  the  State  Fair  this  year,  enjoy- 
ing the  same  privilege  given  Club  boys.  The 
girls'  dormitories  at  the  State  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, near  the  State  Fair  grounds,  will  be  the  head- 
quarters. Mrs.  Margaret  Baker,  Assistant  State 
Leader,  will  have  the  care  and  direction  of  the  camp 
and  the  girls  who  attend.  Lodging  and  meals  will 
be  bought  by  the  girls,  25  cents  a  night  for  lodging 
and  15  cents  a  meal  being  charged  them.  Compe- 
tent instructors  will  conduct  parties  of  the  girls 
about  over  the  Fair  grounds  during  the  Fair,  Sep- 
tember 4  to  9. 

The  girls  of  the  camp  will  be  divided  into  six 
groups,  each  group  taking  part  in  a  bread-baking 
demonstration  at  the  Fair  on  successive  days.  First 
prize  in  Class  A  is  a  $100  scholarship  at  the  Min- 
nesota Agricultural  College.  Girls  having  special 
instruction  in  domestic  science  in  schools  maintain- 
ing a  special  instructor  make  up  this  class.  Class 
B  includes  all  girls  not  having  special  instructors, 
tho  the  prize  is  the  same  as  for  Class  A.  Gold,  sil- 
ver and  bronze  medals  will  also  be  given  in  the 
two  classes  for  the  first  three  ranking  girls  in  each 
class.  One  of  the  big  Minneapolis  milling  com- 
panies will  also  give  a  forty-nine-pound  sack  of 
flour  to  each  girl  competing. 

A  canning  demonstration  will  also  be  put  on  daily 
by  the  Club  girls  from  this  camp,  the  bread-baking 
girls  being  eligible  to  this.  Six  groups  will  can  on 
the  six  days  of  the. big  Fair,  the  cold-pack  method 
being  used.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  will  be 
given  for  the  first  three  prizes  and  a  home  canner 
for  a  special  prize. 

Rules  for  selecting  girls  to  take  the  trip  allow 
two  girls  from  each  county  where  Bread-Baking 
Clubs  are  conducted,  the  winners  of  the  county  con- 
tests being  chosen.  One  of  the  milling  companies 
offers  free  transportation  for  not  more  than  twenty- 
eight  girls,  seven  in  each  of  the  four  zones  of  the 
State. 

Giving  the  Calf  More  Rope 

A CHANCE  to  own  their  own  pet  "bossy"  cow 
will  be  given  lots  of  boys  and  girls  in  Illinois 
if  Commissioner  Matthews  of  the  Illinois 
Dairy  and  Food  Department  has  his  way.   He  hopes 
to  bring  this  about  thru  the  organization  of  Calf 
Clubs  thruout  the  State. 

To  make  this  possible,  Commissioner  Matthews 
has  issued  a  personal  appeal  to  the  bankers,  asking 
their  aid  that  the  children  may  become  interested  in 
the  dairy  industry.  All  they  will  have  to  do,  he 
points  out,  is  to  get  their  fathers  to  sign  a  note,  give 
it  to  the  bank,  and  they  will  come  into  possession  of 
a  fine  yearling  or  heifer  and  a  certificate  of  mem- 
bership in  a  Calf  Club. 

The  Calf  Club  organized  by  the  First  National 
Bank  at  Brighton,  111.,  sprang  into  immediate  popu- 
larity.    So  many  applications  were    received  by 


Thomas  F.  Chamberlain,  cashier,  that  the  supply  of 
calves  gave  out  and  it  was  necessary  to  order  an- 
other shipment. 

Commissioner  Matthews  decided  that  if  such  Clubs 
could  be  made  general,  this  would  prove  a  valuable 
factor  in  his  dairy  campaign,  the  prime  purpose  of 
which  is  to  get  more  cows  and  good  cows  for  the 
farmers  in  Illinois.  So  he  decided  to  ask  the  aid 
of  John  M.  Crebs  of  Carmi,  chairman  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  committees  of  the  Illinois  Bank- 
ers' Association.  Mr.  Crebs  gave  his  enthusiastic 
indorsement  and  as  a  result  more  than  500  letters 
have  been  sent  out  to  Illinois  bankers,  more  are  to 
follow,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  replies  received 
at  the  offices  of  the  Illinois  Dairy  and  Food  Depart- 
ment in  the  Manhattan  Building,  there  is  assurance 
that  many  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  Illinois  will 
be  made  happy. 

The  Centralia  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  at  Cen- 
tralia,  111.,  has  already  formed  a  Club.  In  the  ad- 
vertisement which  he  had  inserted  in  the  local  pa- 
pers, J.  F.  Mackey,  president  of  the  institution,  said: 

"This  is  not  philanthropy — it  is  service. 

"Will  you  help  your  child  or  your  neighbor's  child 
to  get  a  calf?  If  so,  please  fill  in  the  coupon  below 
so  as  to  reach  us  on  or  before  May  25." 

The  notes  to  the  bank  run  for  one  year,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  youthful  agriculturist  does 
not  want  to  pay  the  note  and  keep  the  animal,  he  or 
she  is  given  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  it  at  a 
public  sale  arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  sum 
realized  above  the  amount  of  the  note,  with  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  is  then  turned  over  to  the  child.  As 
in  that  time  the  animals  have  increased  in  value 
and  usually  have  a  calf  by  their  side,  the  profit 
reaped  by  the  boys  and  girls  is  a  substantial  one. 

'Way  Down  Upon  the  Suwanee 

SUWANEE  County  will  have  at  least  six  boys  in 
the  Short  Course  that  will  be  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  in  December.    0.  W.  Caswell, 
County  Agent,  in  spite  of  his  late  start  has  enrolled 
twenty-five  boys  in  Corn  Club  work,  and  he  is  after 
more. 

He  has  also  obtained  a  good  list  of  prizes.  Six 
scholarships  have  been  confirmed  and  it  is  probable 
that  two  more  will  be  offered.  Among  other  prizes 
are  two  pure-bred  pigs.  The  scholarships  and  one 
of  the  pigs  are  offered  by  local  subscribers. 

Western  Kan.  Corn  Champ 

CHESTER  HUDSON,  aged  15  years,  of  Wakee- 
ney,  Kan.,  who  won  the  first  prize  of  $10  for 
raising  the  best  crop  of  corn,  any  variety,  in 
western  Kansas,  is  well  paid  both  in  money  and 
labor  for  having  shown  his  neighbors  that  the  corn 
crop  could  easily  be  doubled  in  his  section. 

Young  Hudson's  crop  was  almost  three  times  as 
large  as  the  average  raised  in  his  vicinity,  and 
therefore  the  profit  he  made  was  marked. 


THE  best  part  of  my  story  is  that  everything 
went  fine  as  I  can  remember.  I  had  a  very 
large  room  to  scrub,  so  it  took  me  quite  a 
long  while.  I  had  to  go  to  the  dentist  every  Satur- 
day, so  that  it  took  a  great  deal  of  my  time  away. 
We  had  a  few  weeks'  vacation  and  then  I  had  done 
a  few  things.  The  first  and  second  month  I  did  the 
greater  part  of  my  work.  My  sister  was  trying  to 
take  the  Club  work  up  and  my  mother  thought 
break-making  would  be  too  hard  for  her.  She  didn't 
enjoy  doing  it  so  well  during  the  last  two  months. 

I  have  helped  my  mother  many  times.  I  was  very 
glad  that  I  had  taken  the  Club  work  up  and  it  has 
helped  my  mother  as  well  as  myself.  The  first  time 
I  made  a  cake  it  fell  because  I  closed  the  oven  with 
a  jar.  But  I  have  never  forgotten  to  put  the  baking 
powder  in  the  cake  or  never  forgotten  to  put  the 
yeast  cake  in  the  bread.  My  mother  said  that  I 
made  nice  cakes  because  they  are  very  soft  and  nice 
and  it  doesn't  take  me  very  long  now  because  I  have 
made  so  many. — Elsie  Marian  Sophia  Lindstrom, 
Age  13. 

Keep  at  the  Corn 

IN  ANSWER  to  the  many  inquiries  from  Corn 
Club  boys  of,  "What  shall  I  do  next?"  Mr.  Cobb, 
Mississippi  Leader,  makes  the  following  timely 
suggestions,  that  will  be  found  good,  not  only  for 
the  boys  with  prize  patches,  but  it  can  be  applied  to 
advantage  by  grown-up  farmers  as  well: 

1.  Keep  your  corn  free  of  weeds  and  grass. 

2.  Keep  the  rows  as  flat  as  possible. 

3.  Keep  a  soil  mulch  two  inches  deep  on  top  of 
the  ground. 

4.  Cultivate  shallow  after  the  corn  is  fifteen 
inches  high. 

5.  Once  each  week  is  often  enough  to  cultivate. 

6.  Spring-tooth  cultivators  and  heel  sweeps  are 
good  tools  to  use  for  cultivation,  and  for  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  mulch. 

7.  Don't  let  anything  discourage  you. 

8.  Read  every  letter  and  bulletin  you  receive* 

9.  Keep  a  complete  record  of  everything  you  have 
done. 

Texas  Boy  Won  $100  Gold 

MY  FIRST  work  in  getting  a  corn  crop  was  in 
preparing  the  ground.  I  disked  it,  which 
mulched  the  ground  about  three  inches. 
Then  I  kept  it  harrowed  until  I  planted  it  and  the 
milo  had  gotten  too  large  to  harrow  every  time  it 
rained  so  as  to  keep  it  from  forming  a  crust  on  the 
ground  and  thus  get  all  the  moisture  out  of  the 
ground. 

My  planting  was  the  next  job.  I  planted  it  in 
furrows  with  a  lister,  the  rows  three  feet  apart  and 
the  grains  about  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  The 
next  job  was  to  cultivate.  I  cultivated  it  with  a 
six  plow  cultivator,  three  times,  then  it  was  put  by 
until  harvesting  time. 

My  harvesting  was  the  next  job.  I  cut  the  heads 
off  with  about  two  or  three  inch  stems  with  a  short 
knife.  It  cost  me  $9  to  raise  this  crop.  I  got  three 
tons  off  it,  and  received  the  third  prize  of  $100  in 
gold. — Garland  Whitt,  Texas. 


Mi*-.  Mary  Harrln,  of  TrnncuMpp;  Kntfrr  KxhiMt  Put  I  i>  on  Top  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  2,000  Feet  Above  Sea  Level 
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A  Good  Object  Lesson 

IF  YOU  want  a  good  object  lesson  of  the  value  of 
underdrainage,  take  a  half  a  day  or  a  Sunday 
off  and  drive  around  thru  the  country  and  look 
over  the  farms  of  your  neighbors,  both  near  and 
far,  as  well  as  your  own.  Notice  where  the  corn 
is  the  tallest,  has  the  broadest  and  the  thickest 
leaves  and  gives  back  the  richest  green  color  to 
the  glinting  of  the  sunshine.  Then  notice  where  it 
is  small  and  spindling,  the  leaves  are  narrow  and 
transparently  thin,  where  the  color  is  a  pale  and 
nauseous  greenish  yellow — corn  that  would  not 
tempt  a  hungry  cow  over  a  one-wire  fence. 

Look  into  the  causes  for  that  difference,  and 
almost  invariably  you  will  find  but  one  answer. 
That  rich  and  luscious  growth  which  makes  its 
owner  feel  like  shouting  with  glee  every  time  he 
looks  at  it  is  on  ground  that  is  well  drained,  either 
naturally  or  artificially;  "soil  in  which  surplus  rain- 
fall is  not  allowed  to  stand  any  longer  than  is  nec- 
essary to  filter  its  way  into  a  porous  subsoil  or 
into  subsurface  drains  which  will  quickly  carry  it 
away  where  it  can  do  no  harm.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  poor  and  sickly  stuff  which  makes  a  man 
ashamed  to  look  his  neighbor  in  the  face  in  its 
presence  will  be  found  trying  its  best  to  grow  in  a 
soil  from  which  the  surface  water  does  not  run 
quickly  and  easily,  which  is  tight  and  retentive, 
letting  the  water  filter  thru  it  only  very  slowly, 
evaporation  being  the  surest  and  the  most  effective 
method  of  getting  rid  of  it.  But  during  that  evapo- 
ration much  heat  of  the  sun  is  used  up  rather  than 
being  permitted  to  store  itself  in  the  soil;  at  the 
same  time  much  of  the  heat  which  the  soil  already 
had  is  taken  up  by  this  evaporating  moisture.  And 
the  result  is  that  the  corn  has  an  awful  hard 
struggle  to  grow  when  its  roots  are  cold  and  wet 
all  the  time. 

If  the  weather  man  plays  fair  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son, all  corn  on  well  drained  land  will  make  a  good 
crop.  But  it  matters  not  how  good  the  weather  man 
may  be,  corn  planted  in  poorly  drained  soil  will  never 
make  a  bumper  crop;  it  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  It 
pays  to  drain  wet  land. 

Importance  of  Good  Seed 

ONE  of  the  important  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  experiences  of  the  year  is  the  value 
and  the  importance  of  good  seed.  This,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  good  drainage,  is  to  be 
seen  especially  in  the  cornfields  and  their  condi- 
tion. The  evidence  on  the  subject  appeals  to  one 
very  strongly  as  he  notices  the  contrasts  to  be 
seen  in  most  any  community  where  corn  is  grown 
extensively. 

Where  inferior  seed  was  used,  the  plants  suffered 
from  excess  moisture  and  the  shortage  of  sunshine 
even  more  than  did  the  plants  springing  from  good 
and  strong  seed.  Not  only  that,  but  a  lot  of  the 
inferior  seed  did  not  grow  at  all;  fields  planted 
with  it  look  a  good  deal  like  the  hair  of  a  mangy 
and  fieabitten  dog — pretty  much  in  patches  and 
faded  out  at  that. 

Where  good,  strong  and  virile  seed  was  planted, 
corn  which  had  been  selected  carefully  from  the 
held  last  fall  before  the  killing  freezes  came,  then 
cared  for  during  the  winter  and  tested  out  thoroly 
before  planting,  there  was  not  only  a  better  stand 
than  where  the  poor  seed  was  used  but  the  stalks 
were  stronger  and  sturdier  and  more  ready  and 
ahle  to  respond  to  the  stimulating  effect*  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  warm  winds  when  they  finally 
did  come. 

It  is  where  good  seed  was  planted  on  well  drained 
and  fertile  land  that  the  largest  yields  of  the  best 


quality  corn  will  be  husked  this  fall,  as  is  always 

the  case  in  all  falls.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  essential  factors  which  make  up  a  large  yield 
of  good  quality  of  any  crop  are  good  seed,  a  well 
drained  and  fertile  soil,  and  good  care.  When  any 
one  of  those  three  is  missing  in  any  degree  what- 
ever the  crop  will  not  reach  the  maximum  which 
is  possible,  and  the  pocketbook  or  bank  account  of 
its  owner  suffers  accordingly.  They  are  the  trinity 
of  success  in  the  farming  business. 

The  Stomach's  Part 

SOLDIERS  are  just  plain  human  beings  like  the 
rest  of  ub.  The  same  principles  of  physical  and 
mental  efficiency  which  apply  to  them  apply 
in  the  same  degree  to  the  rest  of  us.  An  army 
offers  a  better  opportunity  to  6tudy  these  things 
and  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  than  does  the 
general  public  because  the  men  who  make  up  the 
army  are  living  under  more  uniform  conditions 
and  are  subject  to  more  rigid  inspection  and 
searching  observation  than  is  the  average  private 
citizen.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  applicability 
to  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the""facts  which  are 
learned  from  careful  study  and  observation  of  the 
soldier. 

Reports  from  the  various  training  camps  for  the 
National  Guard  show  that  "filling  up  with  slop"  is 
the  chief  cause  of  men  going  to  the  hospital. 
Probably  none  too  well  accustomed  to  outdoor  life 
and  exercise,  drilling  in  the  hot  summer  sun  makes 
them  hot  and  thirsty.  As  soon  as  they  are  at 
liberty  after  a  drill,  certain  men  make  their  way 
to  the  "stands"  and  hucksters  which  line  the 
boundaries  of  the  camps  and  gulp  their  stomachs 
full  of  iced  drinks  and  cold  confections  of  all 
kinds,  their  bodies  still  reeking  with  the  heat  of 
their  drills  and  exercises.  The  result  is  that. their 
stomachs  are  soon  out  of  order  and  they  have  to 
go  to  the  regimental  hospital  to  be  doctored  up. 

It  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  an  army 
travels  on  its  stomach  even  more  than  on  its  feet; 
and  it  is  true.  If  the  stomach  is  in  good  condition, 
the  general  health  will  be  good;  if  the  stomach 
is  "on  the  bum,"  then  the  general  health  is  equally 
or  even-  more  so  on  the  bum.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  more  "man-hours"  were  spent  in 
the  hospital  because  of  sickness  than  because  of 
wounds,  and  more  died  of  sickness  than  of  wounds. 
Unsanitary  camp  conditions  caused  much  of  the 
sickness  in  '98,  but  more  of  it  was  caused  by  "fill- 
ing up  on  slop,"  as  the  boys  say. 

Now  let  us  apply  these  lessons  from  the  lives  of 
the  soldier  boys  to  our  own  everyday  private  lives. 
Every  summer  sees  the  local  newspapers  dotted 
with  reports  of  men  and  animals  being  overcome 
and  injured  by  the  heat,  and  quite  frequently 
death  results — or  at  least  a  permanent  injury. 
Probably  more  often  than  not,  the  injury  is  not 
the  result  of  excessive  heat  alone,  but  results 
from  a  combination  of  severe  heat  and  the  excess- 
ive drinking  of  cold  water  or  other  liquids.  Had 
the  victim  not  "filled  up  on  slop"  he  probably  would 
not  have  been  a  victim. 

There  are  two  things  about  the  use  of  water 
which  it  is  well  for  every  one  to  learn  thoroly  and 
remember  unfailingly.  A  little  cool  water  judi- 
ciously applied  to  the  hands,  wrists  and  arms,  and 
even  to  the  feet  and  legs,  and  let  evaporate  rather 
than  being  wiped  off  will  cool  the  body  more 
quickly  and.  effectively  than  will  the  drinking  of 
whole  gallons  of  cold  water,  iced  tea  and  such 
liquids — and  without  any  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
latter;  but  one  should  be  careful  about  using  it  on 
the  head  and  the  face,  about  the  eyes  if  they  are 
very  hot.  A  half  pint  of  good,  clear,  cold  water, 
taken  a  small  mouthful  at  a  time  and  let  trick-le 
slowly  down  the  throat,  will  cool  one  as  effectu- 
ally as  will  a  quart  or  so  of  the  same  water  gulped 
down  feverishly;  and  it  will  not  cause  that  "sloppy" 
feeling  resulting  from  overdrinking. 

If  we  will  take  good  care  of  our  stomachs  we 
need  not  worry  much  about  the  heat;  nor  need  we 
worry  much  about  our  general  health  in  other 
respects.  And  incidentally  our  dispositions  will  be 
a  whole  lot  better  and  easier  to  live  with. 

His  Majesty 

SOUNDS  rather  like  fool  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
rooster  lays  eggs,  doesn't  it?  Well,  maybe  he 
doesn't,  but  he  does  impart  to  his  daughters 
the  ability  to  lay  eggs  which  his  own  mother  had ; 
and  what  is  more,  he  is  more  responsible  for  any 
egg-laying  ability  which  his  daughters  may  have 
than  is  their  own  mother,  extensive  experiments 
having  established  the  fact  that  the  ability  and  the 
tendency  to  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs  in  any  one 
year  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other thru  the  rooster  more  than  thru  the  hen.  Just 
as  the  bull  is  half  the  dairy  herd,  so  the  rooster  is 
half,  or  even  more  than  half,  the  flock  of  layers. 

The  spring  chickens  are  now  getting  old  enough 
to  tell  whether  they  are  cockerels  or  pullets,  and 
that  is  the  time  to  divide  them  into  separate  flocks 
and  pens  if  you  are  in  the  chicken  game  as  a 
business.  If  you  make  this  separation  now,  the 
cockerels  will  light  less  and  they  and  the  pullets  will 
grow  better  and  mature  faster  than  if  allowed  to 


run  together.    If  you  are  not  going  to  keep  a 

cockerel  for  a  breeder  or  for  yourself  to  eat,  it 
is  a  waste  of  good  feed  to  keep  him  after  he  has 
reached  a  weight  of  two  to  four  pounds.  So,  as 
soon  as  you  can  tell  the  cockerels  from  the  pullets, 
separate  them,  pick  out  those  you  want  to  keep, 
and  sell  the  rest  after  a  week  to  ten  days'  special 
feeding. 

In  choosing  those  which  you  are  to  keep,  let 
vitality  and  sturdy  masculinity  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  shape  of  the  comb  or  the  color  of 
the  feathers.  Pick  those  which-  have  the  "person- 
ality" which  will  make  them  masters  of  their  flock, 
as  is  exemplified  in  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
rooster  shown  on  our  cover  page  this  week;  have 
this  sturdiness  of  shape  and  strength  and  this 
majesty  of  mien  carried  out  thruout  the  entire  body 
of  the  -bird.  Then  if  his  mother  were  a  prolific 
layer  you  will  have  a  good  head  for  a  flock;  one 
which  will  give  to  his  offspring  the  tendency  to  lay 
large  numbers  of  eggs,  and  the  strength  and  vital- 
ity of  body  enabling  them  to  carry  out  this  in- 
herited tendency. 

The  Jail  Test 

HUMAN  efficiency  and  how  it  is  affected  by  it 
is  the  chief  standard  by  which  the  Tightness 
or  the  wrongness,  the  use  or  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  must  be  measured 
and  decided;  in  the  last  analysis  the  spiritual  and 
moral  phases  of  the  problem  are  founded  on  or 
grow  out  of  this  simple  economic  question. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  jail  test  of  the  effect  of 
prohibition  and  license.  Ordinarily  we  look  upon 
the  jailing  of  a  man  for  drunkenness  as  simply  a 
disgraceful  punishment  for  an  immoral  act  and 
overlook  the  economic  loss  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  community  resulting  from  putting  him  in  jail, 
keeping  him  from  productive  work  and  feeding 
and  watching  him  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
And  yet  the  primary  reason  for  putting  him  in  jail 
when  drunk  is  to  keep  him  from  doing  even  greater 
economic  damage  to  himself  and  to  the  community; 
and  these  features  of  the  incident  are  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  shock  to  the  public  sense  of 
decency  resulting  from  his  intoxicated  actions. 

If  forced  prohibition  will  keep  the  jail  free  of 
drunks  it  is  an  economically  good  thing  for  both 
the  individuals  involved  and  for  the  general  com- 
munity. One  proof  that  prohibition  will  keep  the 
jail  free  of  drunks  is  found  in  a  news  report  from 
Superior,  Wis.  On  Saturday,  July  1st,  the  town 
went  dry;  on  Saturday,  July  8,  the  city  jail  was 
empty  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  town  with 
close  to  50,000  population.  It  is  the  first  day  "in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  veteran  policeman"  that 
the  jail  was  empty. 

This  is  but  the  common  experience  of  com- 
munities which  have  changed  from  wet  to  dry;  there 
is  a  big  reduction  in  jail  and  court  expenses,  and 
this  means  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  community. 

Cheer  Up 

SPRING  and  early  summer  have  been  somewhat 
discouraging,  especially  to  the  corn  farmer 
in  those  sections  of  the  country  which  were 
hit  hard  by  the  early  fieezes  last  winter.  There 
was  much  poor  seed  planted,  the  ground  was  wet 
and  cold,  the  sun  had  a  rather  bad  habit  of  staying 
behind  clouds,  or  the  wind  hung  in  the  wrong 
corner.  But  that  is  over  with  now  for  most  of  us. 
During  the  last  of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July 
the  weather  has  redeemed  itself  in  the  estimation 
of  most  people. 

The  sun  came  out  clear  and  hot;  the  winds  hung 
consistently  in  the  warm  South  and  Southwest;  the 
clouds  stayed  below  the  horizon,  or  passed  over 
without  pausing  to  spill  any  of  their  contents  upon 
us.  The  soil  dried  up  and  became  warm,  whereas 
before  it  was  cold,  and  wet.  The  corn  especially 
leaped  for  very  joy,  filled  its  stalks  with  the  wine 
of  life  and  grew  as  it  never  grew  before.  So 
valiantly  did  it  grow  during  those  first  weeks  of 
real  and  genuine  summer  that,  with  normal 
weather  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  we  will  have  a 
pretty  fair  corn  crop  yet. 

What  a  smiling  summer  sky  will  do  to  the  hearts 
of  humanity  was  never  better  exemplified  than  by 
these  late  June  and  early  July  days.  The  man  who 
had  been  worrying  about  the  prospects  of  a  crop 
this  year,  following  so  closely  upon  the  injuries  of 
last  year,  has  replaced  his  frown  of  worry  with 
a  smile  of  hope  and  faith;  the  merchant  who  was 
worrying  for  fear  he  might  have  to  wait  another 
year  before  lie  could  get  paid  for  a  number  of 
large  bills  of  goods  he  sold  on  time  to  farmers 
last  fall  and  this  spring,  has  rejoiced  to  see  the 
gold  of  the  sunshine  transformed  into  golden  grain 
for  his  customers,  and  in  his  imagination  sees  that 
grain  exchanged  for  gold  and  banknotes,  some  of 
which  will  reach  his  till  this  fall  in  payment  of 
old  accounts  and  in  the  purchase  of  new  goods. 
He  in  turn  is  banking  on  that  gold  of  the  sunshine 
and  is  placing  good  orders  with  the  wholesale 
houses  for  future  delivery  and  future  payment. 
And  so  that  June  and  July  sun  has  permeated  our 
entire  business  structure  and  leit  hope  and  cheer 
where  once  was  a  little  discouragement  and  worry. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


ALL  of  the  grain  markets  have  been  on  the 
jump  during  the  past  week,  and  as  a  result 
prices  are  considerably  higher,  and  show 
signs  of  going  much  higher.  Corn  has  especially 
been  strong  in  price.  Values  of  this  commodity, 
especially  July,  since  it  passed  into  the  immediate 
delivery  time,  have  jumped  5  or  6  cents,  and  show 
much  strength.  The  corn  yield  is  much  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  crop  report  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  final  yield  of  last  year, 
which  was  3,054,535,000.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  report  on  corn  strengthened  it,  as  it  did  other 
grain,  in  almost  every  market.  Some  traders  take 
the  stand  that  the  price  of  corn  will  go  higher  on 
the  ground  that  the  price  of  live  pork  continues  to 
elevate,  and  that  some  people  see  11-cent  pork  in 
August.  They  contend  that  inasmuch  as  the  fin- 
ished product  is  getting  higher,  so  will  corn,  which 
makes  up  the  chief  feed  of  the  hog.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  contention,  but  whether  the  rest  of 
the  trade  will  look  at  the  situation  in  the  same 
light  is  something  that  the  future  alone  holds. 

Wheat,  like  corn,  has  gone  up  and  is  now  around 
the  $1.10  mark.  The  crop  report  on  this  future  was 
bullish;  that  is,  it  showed  a  decline  in  the  yield,  but 
also  added  that  the  farm  reserves  were  almost  triple 
those  of  last  year.  Wheat  conditions,  as  is  shown 
by  the  report,  a  summary  of  which  follows,  are  very 
favorable,  and  show  signs  of  a  more  favorable  re- 
turn than  was  indicated  in  May. 

The  shipping  demand  has  been  moderate,  the  bulk 
of  the  purchases  being  from  Manitoba.  The  South- 
west farmers  are  not  offering  any  of  their  wheat, 
and  the  millers  are  said  to  be  anxious  to  get  some 
of  the  new  wheat.  Millers  are  more  active  than 
foreign  operators,  and  are  cleaning  up  quite  a  bit 
of  cereal.  So  far  the  offerings  from  the  country 
have  been  much  smaller  than  usual.  Ocean  rates 
have  advanced  faster  than  prices  abroad.  Argen- 
tine freights  have  also  advanced  sharply,  and  this 
tends  to  harden  values.  Cargoes  were  more  firmly 
held  and  the  demand  from  the  continent  is  broad- 
ening. 

A  total  wheat  crop  of  759,800,000  bushels  was  in- 
dicated by  the  Government  report  issued  recently. 
This  is  44,000,000  bushels  more  than  was  indicated 
a  month  ago,  but  252,000,000  bushels  less  than  the 
final  figures  for  1915.  Big  farm  reserves  estimated 
at  73,000,000,  compared  to  29,000,000  bushels  a  year 
ago,  partially  offset  the  decrease  in  the  crop  as 
compared  to  last  year.  1 

The  winter  wheat  crop  is  placed  at  489,000,000 
bushels,  a  gain  of  20,000.000  bushels,  while  spring 
wheat  now  promises  270,000,000  bushels,  or  24,000,- 
000  bushels  more  than  the  June  estimate.  A  year 
ago  the  winter  wheat  yield  was  655,000,000  bushels, 
according  to  the  final  estimate,  and  spring  wheat 
356,000,000  bushels. 

Wheat  conditions  July  1  were  much  more  favor- 
able than  the  reports  of  a  month  ago,  June  condi- 
tions having  been  excellent,  and  the  winter  wheat 
showed  much  more  promising  returns  than  were 
expected  from  the  gloomy  advices  received  during 
May. 

In  the  Southwest  the  improvement  has  been  espe- 
cially marked,  Kansas  having  a  harvest  of  110,000,- 
000  bushels,  or  4,000,000  bushels  more  than  a  year 
ago,  whereas  some  of  the  estimates  early  were  for 
not  more  than  85,000,000  bushels.  Nebraska  exceeds 
the  yield  of  a  year  ago  with  65,000,000  bushels. 

Compared  to  June,  North  Dakota  has  gained  11,- 
000,000  bushels.  Minnesota  gains  about  3,000,000 
bushels  and  South  Dakota  about  6,000,000  bushels. 

The  corn  acreage  was  placed  at  108,620,000  acres 
compared  to  108,321,000  acres  a  year  ago.  The  con- 
dition was  placed  at  82  and  the  indicated  yield  is 
2,866,000,000  bushels,  compared  to  2,814,000,000 
bushels  indicated  a  year  ago  and  a  final  yield  of 
3,054,000,000  bushels. 

The  yield  of  oats  was  placed  at  1,317,000,000  bush- 
els, or  62,000,000  bushels  more  than  was  indicated  a 
month  ago,  but  compared  to  1,540,000,000  bushels  on 
the  final  estimate  of  1915.  A  year  ago  July  the 
estimate  was  for  1,398,000,000  bushels.  The  condi- 
tion of  oats  was  placed  at  86.3,  compared  to  93.9  a 
year  ago,  and  86.9  in  June,  1916. 

The  barley  crop  is  estimated  at  205,000,000  bush- 
els, compared  to  a  June  forecast  of  189,000,000  bush- 
els and  a  final  estimate  last  year  of  237,000,000 
bushels.  The  report  shows  a  crop  of  44,000,000 
bushels  rye,  or  5,000,000  bushels  less  than  a  year 
ago. 

White  potatoes  promise  a  big  crop,  369,000,000 
bushels,  compared  to  a  crop  of  359,000,000  bushels 
a  year  ago. 

OPEN  I  NO  with  a  blast,  going  15  to  25  cents 
higher,  the  cattle  market  lost  the  gain  as  the 
trade  wore  on  in  the  week,  and  at  the  close 
some  grades  of  cattle  showed  declines  of  from  35 
to  50  cents.  Irregular  gains  were  followed  by  like 
declines,  with  the  close  showing  the  bearish  side 
of  the  trade  ahead  by  quite  a  few  points.  Light 
cattle,  cheap  and  medium  grassers,  as  well  as  fat 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  Into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping1,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following-  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 


Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2         .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4         .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux    City...     .24  1-2         .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10        .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5         .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10        .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..     .18  9-10        .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria.    Ill  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg  22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


yearlings,  fared  best.  Weighty  stuff  seems  to  be 
seasonably  unpopular  and  will  need  to  be  cau- 
tiously marketed  if  further  breaks  are  to  be  avoided. 
Big  steers  which  sold  from  $11.25  to  $11.50  during 
the  higher  period  of  the  market  in  the  month  of 
June  are  now  selling  at  $10.65  to  $11.25.  One  fancy 
lot  reached  the  $11.30  mark,  this  being  the  same 
point  that  was  reached  tfie  week  before.  Stuff  that 
brought  this  price  during  the  high  time  is  now  sell- 
ing at  the  $11  mark. 

The  continued  hot  weather  has  been  a  repressive 
factor  in  the  cattle  market;  then,  too,  the  consumer 
is  kicking  because  of  the  high  prices.  The  killers 
have  marked  down  the  price  of  meat  on  retail  in 
keeping  with  the  lower  hoof  \alues,  and  a  reaction 
that  will  send  the  market  higher  is  looked  upon  as 
improbable.  Unlike  the  times  when  the  market  was 
on  its  way  upward,  beef  supplies  are  plentiful,  and 
even  tho  the  quality  is  not  so  good,  the  packers  seem 
contented  to  pay  the  present  prices.  How  long  this 
will  continue  the  future  alone  holds,  but  any  attempts 
to  lower  the  market  will  be  met  with  the  strongest 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  sellers.  A  renewal  of 
a  good  shipper  demand  would  be  a  boon  for  the 
market  because  of  the  fact  that  the  receipts  for 
the  past  week  have  been  light,  and  with  the  con- 
tinued poor  trade  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any 
material  increase  in  the  offerings  will  take  place. 
A  period  of  short  receipts  is  needed  to  put  the 
trade  back  on  a  firm  basis  again.  This  would  en- 
able the  packers  to  empty  their  supplies  in  the  con- 
sumptive channels,  and  the  trade  would  again  as- 
sume the  aspect  it  had  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  when  the  trade  was  skyrocketing, 
and  each  day  brought  a  new  top  price. 

Trade  for  stockers  and  feeders  felt  the  decline  in 
the  market  for  the  finished  product,  and  the  close 
brought  prices  that  were  on  the  level  with  values 
that  prevailed  during  the  low  point  of  the  month  of 
June.  The  close  was  about  steady  with  that  of  last 
week  after  losing  the  10  to  15  cent  gain  that  was 
made  at  the  outset  of  the  week.  Only  a  small 
supply  of  thin  steers  saved  the  trade.  Had  the  of- 
ferings been  free,  the  packers  would  have  pressed 
the  market  hard,  for  they  have  been  good  buyers  of 
the  thin  stuff,  of  the  stockers  kind,  and  their  com- 
petition kept  values  up.  Good  pasture  all  over  the 
country  as  the  result  of  the  good  rains  and  the 
warm  weather  following  has  caused  the  marketing 
of  thin  stuff  to  fall  off.  The  buyers  also  show  a 
tendency  to  hold  off  from  the  market  until  the 
status  of  the  corn  crop  has  been  established.  If 
the  crop  turns  out  good,  then  orders  from  feed-lot 
sources  should  come  in  good  volume. 

T7*  LEVEN-CENT  hogs  is  a  common  discussion  in 
jQy  the  pork  trade,  and  some  of  the  traders  are 
making  bets  that  next  month  will  bring  sales 
at  that  mark.  Despite  the  bumpings  which  the  hog 
market  has  received  of  late,  it  always  has  fully 
recovered  and  gone  higher.  The  top  for  the  week 
was  $10.20,  leaving  an  80-cent  advance  before  the 
bets  can  be  cashed.  The  month  is  not  ended  yet, 
and  if  the  trade  continues  to  hold  onto  the  strength 
and  activity  which  featured  it  this  week,  it  is  likely 


that  it  will  reach  that  stage  before  the  end  of  the 
month  rolls  around.  Quality  of  the  offerings  should 
get  better  from  now  on,  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  August  will  bring  its  harvesting  and  make 
the  farmer  too  busy  to  ship  his  stuff,  makes  pros- 
pects bright,  so  the  traders  say. 

THE  sheep  and  lamb  markets  showed  much 
activity  and  more  strength  during  the  last 
week,  and  prices  at  the  close  showed  a  de- 
cided jump  over  last  week.  In  the  sheep  trade,  the 
top  was  50  cents  above  that  of  last  week,  and  the 
bulk  of  sales  showed  a  goodly  increase.  In  the 
lamb  market  the  top  reached  the  $11.10  mark  for 
some  springers,  and  the  bulk  was  from  $10.50  to 
$10.85.  Compared  with  the  close  of  last  week,  the 
fat  grades  of  natives  and  Western  lambs  were  fully 
steady.  This  is  out  of  alignment  with  the  general 
expectations,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  the  trade 
on  this  grade  of  stuff  would  be  lower,  and  that  the 
lighter  kinds  would  get  the  preference  of  the  buy- 
ers. Feeding  lambs  never  weakened  any  time  dur- 
ing sessions,  country  buyers  being  unable  to  get 
the  number  they  wanted.  The  trade  developed  a 
weak  spot  during  the  early  days  of  the  week,  but 
the  comeback  was  of  sufficient  strength  to  make  up 
for  the  loss,  and  to  boost  values  over  the  closing 
prices  of  last  week. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Crop  reports  to  the  Illinois  Central,  Northwest- 
ern and  Burlington  Railroads  for  the  week  make  a 
favorable  showing. 

*  *  * 

Minneapolis  wires:  "Very  high  temperatures 
again  Northwest  and  Canada;  heavy  dews  at  night. 
Some  of  trade  little  worried  about  the  tempera- 
tures ;  rust  is  the  greatest  fear." 

*  *  * 

Crop  Expert  B.  W.  Snow,  who  is  out  for  Bartlett- 
Frazier,  drove  eighty  miles  in  Yankton  and  Bon- 
homme  Counties,  South  Dakota,  and  found  trace  of 
black  rust  in  most  fields,  but  much  less  than  last 
year.  Only  two  fields  found  where  postules  show 
on  head  straw.  These  two  fields  wi£l  be  ready  to 
cut  in  ten  days.  Fields  should  easily  make  17  bush- 
els per  acre.   Corn  extra  good.   Oats  above  average. 

Bradstreet's  report  of  world's  available  supply 
totals: 

This  Week.     Week  ago.    Year  ago. 

Wheat  198,746,000    203,899,000  87,863,000 

Corn    8,545,000       9,507,000  6,490,000 

Oats    29,494,000      31,763,000  8,430,000 

*  *  * 

World's  available  supply  of  wheat  July  1,  as  com- 
piled by  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,  was  280,461,000 
bushels.  Decrease  in  June,  3.3,635,000  bushels, 
against  12,315,000  bushels  in  May  and  34,931,000 
bushels  in  June  last  year.  Stocks  last  year  were 
118,046,000  bushels.  United  States  supplies  are 
52,411,000  bushels;  decrease  last  month,  10,494,000 
bushels.  A  year  ago  stocks  were  8,091,000  bushels. 
Stocks  in  store  in  Europe  are  11,000,000  bushels 
more  than  last  year  and  afloat  12,000,000  bushels 
less. 

Broomhall  cables:  "Argentina — There  are  some 
complaints  of  drought  in  wheat,  but  our  agent  con- 
siders this  premature.  India — The  monsoon  has 
afforded  some  moisture,  but  the  Punjab  is  still  dry. 
Wheat  offers  for  export  are  nil  and  it  is  reported  in 
reliable  quarters  that  speculators  have  purchased 
the  entire  wheat  crop.  Australia — Our  agent  esti- 
mates reduction  of  acreage  to  wheat  as  fully  25  per 
cent.  Visible  supply  is  large  and  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  total  56,000,000  bushels.  United  King- 
dom— Traders  are  showing  more  confidence  in  pres- 
ent values  owing  to  firmer  views  of  holders  and 
fears  of  difficulties  in  shipping." 

"Minnesota — Wheat  prospects  generally  favor- 
able, with  exception  of  few  reports  speaking  of  ex- 
cessive moisture,  yellow  color  of  plant  and  some 
rust  showing  near  Brown's  Valley.  Corn,  weather 
more  favorable  and  crop  making  better  progress. 
South  Dakota  —  Wheat  and  oats  very  thick  on 
ground.  All  crops  need  are  sunshine  and  drying 
winds.  Corn  a  little  late,  but  growing  fast.  North 
Dakota— Wheat  still  favorable,  tho  almost  every 
one  tells  of  heavy  rains  during  past  week. 
Around  Hankinson,  Minor  and  Kindred,  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  State,  they  had  very  hot 
and  sultry  spells  between  heavy  rains,  favorable 
for  rust  developments.  Corn  needs  warm  and  dry 
weather;  is  very  late  and  in  some  parts  may  not 
mature.  Montana— Crop  reports  on  wheat  and 
other  grains  quite  good,  tho  about  two  weeks 
late,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  early  frosts." 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Take  Baby  Autoing 

BABIES  need  not  keep  their  mothers  from  en- 
joying automobile  rides,  as  this  picture  shows. 
This  invention  was  recently  patented  and  is 
now  being  manufactured  by  a  Seattle  man.   The  de- 
vice, or  hammock,  for  carrying  baby  is  slung  from 


the  back  of  the  front  seat  so  that  baby  lies  Ju  t 
above  his  mother's  lap,  while  both  ride  in  comfort. 
A  pair  of  straps  and  a  pair  of  metal  brackets  are 
all  that  is  necessary  for  fastening  the  hammock  to 
any  car. 

Wagon  Hay  Stacker 

STACKING  hay  causes  considerable  loss  of  time 
when  the  outfit  is  moved  from  field  to  field,  es- 
pecially if  roads  must  be  traveled  and  telephone 
wires  raised.    Oler  P.  Vroom,  a  Missourian,  has  re- 
cently patented  the  wagon  stacker  shown  here,  as- 


signing his  rights  to  a  manufacturing  concern  of 
his  town.  The  ease  of  moving  the  stacker  makes 
the  idea  appeal  immediately  to  those  who  have  han- 
dled much  hay. 

Auto  Spring  Spoke  Wheel 

RACING  car  drivers  have  been  using  the  steel 
wheels  on  their  cars  for  some  years,  practi- 
cally every  great  driver  using  them  now  in 
preference  to  the  wheels  with  wood  spokes.  How- 
ever, the  jar  of  the  roads  has  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered too  great  for 
their  general  adoption 
for  all  purposes,  espe- 
cially off  the  boulevards 
of  the  cities,  because  of 
the  tendency  of  the  steel 
to  crystallize  and  snap 
after  comparatively  little 
use.  The  spring-spoke 
wheel  shown  here,  how- 
ever, has  been  patented 
by  a  Texas  reader  of  The 
Farming  Business,  with 
the  idea  of  eliminating 
this  trouble  and  making  the  steel  wheel  a  universal 
favorite.    The  spring  spoke  takes  the  jar  off  the 


steel  crystals,  making  a  more  flexible  wheel  with 
longer  life  and  easier  riding  qualities,  besides  being 
lighter,  if  not  stronger. 


Feed  Cutter 


FOR  crushing  and  cutting  ensilage  and  such  ma- 
terial into  a  fine  condition,  so  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  it  will  be  consumed,  this  feed 
cutter  was  designed,  being  a  recent  patent  of  a 
workingman  in  a  well-known  Wisconsin  factory. 
Comminuting  is  the . 
term  used  to  describe 
the  fine  cutting  this  ma- 
chine does.  Sets  of  hel- 
ically, or  spirally 
shaped,  curved  spaced 
blades  are  supported 
on  the  two  shafts,  one 
set  on  each  shaft.  The 
blades  on  the  second 
shaft  are  curved  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those 
on  the  first  shaft.  A  shear  bar  is  arranged  to  co- 
operate with  the  blades  of  the  initial  set.  There  are 
means  for  revolving  both  sets  in  the  same  direction, 
the  walls  of  the  casing  near  the  second  set  of  blades 
being  perforated. 

Storied  Hen's  Nests 

HEN  fruit  gathering  is  no  longer  a  mere  diver- 
sion on  the  average  farm,  and  many  sections 
of  the  grain  heft  finds  farmers  with  pedigreed 
birds  that  cost  a  lot  of  money  for  breeding  stock 
and  are  handled  as  carefully  and  scientifically  as 

are  the  Chester  Whites, 
the  Hoistein-Friesians  or 
the  Percherons.  The  hen 
is  now  in  business,  and 
she  must  pay  her  way 
with  eggs  rather  than  act 
as  a  mere  decorator  of 
the  old  family  sleigh  and 
the  self-binder,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  hired 
man.  A  California  man 
has  recently  patented 
this  hen's  nest  that  is  ar- 
ranged to  allow  the  hens 
to  get  into  various  stories  of  the  nest  at  one 
time,  so  as  not  to  delay  th«  game  of  producing  fresh 
eggs.  The  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  of  boards, 
both  for  sides  and  bottoms  to  the  nests,  makes  the 
idea  worth  a  patent  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor. 
There  are  movable  lids  over  the  space  immediately 
above  the  bottom  boards. 

Metal  Stack  Cover 

GETTING  up  the  hay  without  a  drenching 
from  rain  means  a  pile  of  money  when  the 
hay  harvest  of  the  country  is  considered. 
One  rain,  especially  for  hays  that  are  intended  for 
horse  feed,  just  about  makes  them  worthless.  Often 
it  is  impossible  to  "top  out"  a  stack  before  a  rain 
comes  up,  and  when  a  big  rain  falls  on  an  open 
stack  the  product  is  worth  little  more  than  ma- 
nure. A  Wichita,  Kan.,  firm  is  now  manufacturing 
a  metal  stack  cover  that  saves  a  lot  of  grief  at 


harvest  time  where  the  hay  is  stacked  in  the  open, 
being  much  better  than  the  old  canvas  covers  in 
many  particulars.  The  metal  is  put  on  in  sections, 
so  that  it  may  be  built  out  to  fit  the  stack  with 
little  time.  Weights  are  hung  on  the  corners  and 
sides  to  hold  it  in  position  and  prevent  winds  from 
getting  under  the  edge  and  uncovering  the  stack. 
A  section  of  the  cover  and  the  wire  "hanger"  are 
shown  here. 


Motor  Cultivator  Ready 

VISITORS  at  the  tractor  demonstrations  this 
summer  and  fall  will  see  this  motor  culti- 
vator that  will  be  ready  for  the  1917  trade. 
It  is  manufactured  by  a  Peoria  firm  that  has  been 
years  in  the  farm  implement  business  and  has  a 
national  reputation.  Hence  the  practicability  of 
the  cultivator  has  been  considered  before  announc- 
ing it  to  the  farming  business.  One  or  two  other 
firms  of  national  standing  have  attempted  motor 
cultivators,  and  these  are  making  good  in  sections 
where  tried  out.  This  is  a  self-contained  two-row 
cultivator,  being  a  combination  of  one  of  the  firm's 
two-row  cultivators  and  a  5-10  motor.  This  motor 
is  mounted  on  a  steel  frame  that  is  set  rigidly  to  the 
cultivator  frame  at  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
arches.  A  castor  wheel  and  standard  hold  up  the 
front  end  of  the  frame.  Heavier  wheels  than  the 
regular  cultivator  wheels  are  used,  with  a  sprocket 
wheel  for  chain  drive. 

Of  course,  this  machine  may  be  used  for  other 
light  farm  work,  as  the  one  most  important  point 
the  tractor  makers  have  had  to  learn  during  the 
past  ten  years  was  to  build  a  machine  that  could 
be  used  every  day  of  the  year  at  some  farm  job. 
The  cultivator  shovels  and  shanks  may  be  removed 
and  drills,  spreaders,  seeders,  hayloaders,  harrows 
and  other  similar  loads  may  be  pulled,  besides  fur- 
nishing belt  power  for  stationary  work  about  the 
buildings.  A  maximum  speed  of  three  miles  per 
hour,  with  a  minimum  speed  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  an  hour,  insures  rapid  work  when  the  corn  is 
up,  and  thoro  and  careful  work  when  it  is  just  com- 


China'E*  new  department  of  agriculture  and  for- 
estry is  being  conducted  by  graduates  of  American 
colleges. 


The  first  steam  fire  engine,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  a  failure,  was  made  in  1829  in  London  from 
the  designs  of  Capt.  John  Ericsson,  the  designer 
of  the  Monitor. 


A  Cultivator  Tractor  That  Will  Be  Shoivn  at  This  Veaii 

ing  thru  the  ground.  It  turns  short  and  may  be 
easily  handled  at  the  ends  of  the  rows.  Be  sure 
and  look  for  this  machine  at  your  nearest  tractor 
demonstration — Dallas,  Hutchinson,  Fremont,  St. 
Louis,  Cedar  Rapids,  Bloomington,  Indianapolis  or 
Madison. 

Blower  Instead  of  Baler  Used 

WHEN  hay  is  shipped  in  Colorado  it  is  usually 
baled  and  then  loaded  on  the  car.  This 
scheme,  however,  appears  to  be  too  slow 
for  some  of  the  hay  producers  on  the  Umatilla  proj- 
ect of  the  Reclamation  Service.  These  hay  ship- 
pers have  devised  a  scheme  for  chopping  the  hay 
by  machinery  at  the  stack,  loading  it  into  big  box 
wagons  which  hold  about  two  tons  or  upward. 
These  wagons  deliver  this  chopped  hay  at  the  rail- 
road station.  A  gasoline  engine  and  an  ordinary 
blower  are  now  used  to  blow  the  hay  from  the 
wagon  into  the  car.  The  blower  sucks  the  chopped 
hay  out  of  the  wagon  and  blows  it  violently  into 
the  railroad  cars  for  transportation.  By  this 
means  it  is  said  a  somewhat  larger  carload  of  hay 
can  be  secured  than  with  the  ordinary  baled  hay, 
and  the  consignee  uses  a  blower  instead  of  trucks 
to  extract  the  hay  from  the  car  and  shoots  it  into 
his  warehouse  or  into  his  stock-yard  bin.  Handling 
hay  in  this  way  subjects  it  to  less  waste  than  by 
the  ordinary  method  and  is  said  to  be  less  expen- 
sive than  baling  the  same.  Apparently  the  idea  is 
worthy  of  adoption  in  other  parts  of  the  country. — 
E.  B.  House,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  enough  waste  from 
the  sawmills  of  the  Soujth  alone  to  produce  20,000 
tons  of  paper  a  day. 

For  Full  Information  Regarding  Any  of  These  New  I 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Straw  Spreaders 


THE  specialized  machine  for  spreading  straw 
is  comparatively  new  in  agriculture.  It  is  an 
answer  to  the  demand  of  the  farmer  for 
some  easier  way  to  spread  the  straw  evenly  over 
the  land  and  to  do  it  quickly. 

A  thing  of  great  importance  in  straw  spreaders 
is  that  the  straw  should  be  spread  evenly  and  not 
too  thickly  over  the  ground,  as  this  may  have  an 
injurious  effect. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  straw  spreaders. 
One  type  is  a  specialized  machine,  including  trucks 
and  distributing  apparatus  for  spreading  straw. 
The  other  type  is  only  the  straw  holder  and  dis- 
tributing apparatus,  but  so  made  that  it  can  be 
placed  upon  wagon  trucks.  The  power  is  derived 
from  a  sprocket,  and  the  sprocket  and  chain  in 
the  hind  wheels.  The  method  usually  employed  is 
to  have  several  fans  running  at  a  high  velocity  on 
the  rear  of  the  machine,  .which  will  spread  the  straw 
widely  and  evenly.  There  is  also  a  feeding  appa- 
ratus which  tends  to  work  the  straw  toward  the 
fans,  but  this  cannot  be  relied  upon  entirely,  be- 
cause the  container  on  the  rack  which  holds  the 
straw  is  so  large  that  when  partly  empty  it  will 
cause  the  feed  to  be  uneven.  A  man  with  a  fork 
working  inside  of  the  rack  can,  with  little  work, 
keep  the  straw- coming  evenly.  Immediately  after 
thrashing  is  an  excellent  time  for  doing  this  work. 
Some  farmers,  however,  have  been  known  to  load 
their  straw  spreaders  directly  from  the  blower  of 
the  thrasher,  in  this  way  saving  labor  of  loading, 
tut  Jhis  will  require  several  extra  hands  when 


ra< tor  Demount  rations  aod  Put  on  the  Market  Next  Tear 

labor  is  sometimes  scarce. — Henry  L.  Thomson,  De- 
partment of  Farm  Engineering,  Oklahoma  A.  and 
'    M.  College. 

Alcohol  as  a  Motor  Fuel 

OKLOHOMA-GROWN  corn,  rye,  Kafir  and  feter- 
ita  may  substitute,  to  some  extent,  for  gaso- 
line as  a  motor  fuel  if  the  present  tendency 
for  high  prices  continues,  says  Dr.  Chas.  K.  Francis, 
chemist  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College. 

"The  materials  and  machinery  are  the  same  in 
making  pure  alcohol  and  denatured  alcohol,"  says 
Dr  Francis,  "denatured  alcohol  being  simply  grain 
alcohol  which  has  been  treated  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  used  internally.  The  fermentation  of  any 
material  rich  in  sugar  or  starch  will  produce  alco- 
hol which  may  be  separated  by  the  distilling  proc- 
ess. Alcohol  has  many  advantages  over  gasoline  as 
a  motor  fuel,  but  the  high  cost  of  manufacture 
'  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
power  from  this  source.  With  the  constantly  in- 
creasing price  of  gasoline  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  alcohol*  motors  will  increase,  arfd  with 
greater  markets  may  come  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  manufacture. 

"The  raw  material  from  which  alcohol  is  made 
must  be  comparatively  rich  in  sugar  and  starch, 
and  for  profitable  manufacture  should  be  grown 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fac- 
tory that  the  plant  can  be  kept  running  continu- 
ously without  shipping  raw  materials  great  dis- 
tances. A  factory  operating  on  a  small  scale  can 
be  equipped  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000,  and  re- 
quires the  supervision  of  at  least  one  person  who 
has  been  well  trained  in  the  science.  The  first  or 
manufacturing  cost  is  about  22  cents  a  gallon," 
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Telescoping  Shovel 

CAMPERS,  especially  those  having  an  automo- 
bile for  use  in  hunting,  fishing  and  touring 
work,  will  be  interested  in  this  shovel,  re- 
cently put  on  the  market  by  a  Kansas  City  firm. 
The  handle  telescopes,  so  that  there  is  little  room 

taken  up  when  the 
shovel  is  packed  for  a 
trip.  This  telescoping 
handle  can  be  locked  at 
two  different  lengths, 
so  that  it  may  be  used 
at  close  quarters  for 
"skinning"  or  for  dig- 
ging, as  desired.  The 
shovel  weighs  but  two 
pounds,  is  nickel  plated 
and  the  blade  is  of 
high  carbon  steel.  When 
not  in  use  for  autoing 
parties  it  may  be  used 
for  various  other  pur- 
poses, of  course.  By 
turning  the  lock  rings 
the  handle  may  be 
stopped  for  extension 
or  telescoping*  either. 

Vertically  Adjustable  Gate 

REMEMBER  how  the  old  farm  gates  would  mire 
down  in  the  spring,  no  matter  how  well  they 
were  hung  originally?  Yes,  and  when  the 
snowdrifts  came  they  were  awful  for  the  small  boy 
to  lug.  Ditto  when  the  snow  started  to  melt,  and 
night  freezes  turned 
the  slush  to  ice. 
Hence,  anything  in 
the  line  of  patents  to 
overcome  thes,e  trou- 
bles is  certain  of  a 
welcome.  The  gate 
shown  here  is  a  re- 
cent patent  of  Edward 
Feltmau  of  Ohio. 
When  snowdrifts  come 
the  gate  may  be  raised  a  little  by  pulling  the  bottom 
out  and  lifting  up  as  many  notches  as  needed.  To 
allow  small  pigs  to  creep  under  the  gate  it  also  has 
advantages.  As  no  nails  are  used  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  it  is  bolted  thru  iron  bracing,  its  strength 
and  durability  are  insured  and  the  life  of  the  gate 
considerably  lengthened. 

Motor  Wheel  for  Bicycles 

SINCE  the  inventor  of  the  motor  wheel  started 
to  manufacture  the  attachment  for  bicycles  to 
mako  motorcycles  of  them  at  little  expense, 
many  of  them  may  be  seen,  especially  in  Mil- 
waukee. The  most  recent  patent  of  this  man,  Reu- 
ben Stanley  Smith,  is  shown  here.  This  wheel  is 
connected  to  the  frame  of  a  bicycle  to  furnish  the 
power  to  send  it  along  at  a  good  clip,  the  new 


patent  connection  being  adapted  to  permit  inde- 
pendent turning  movement  of  the  traction  wheel 
axle  in  a  horizontal  plane. 


With  care  there  is  timber  enough  in  the  United 
States  to  last  444  years,  according  to  a  Government 
expert. 


Big  Plowing  With  Tractor 

WHETHER  the  big  or    little   tractor   is  the 
tractor  for  your  needs  depends  largely  on 
the  size  of  the  farm  and  the  amount  of  live- 
stock kept.    Here  is  shown  a  practieal  test  of  the 
large  tractor  and  its  possibilities  for  large  scale 


farming  operations.  More  than  twenty  bottoms  are 
being  pulled  by  this  tractor.  A  few  years  ago  at 
the  Purdue  University  Experiment  Station  fifty  bot- 
toms were  pulled,  tho  three  tractors  were  worked 
together. 

Gang  Cultivator 

ISRAEL  B.  HOXWORTH  of  Iowa  is  the  inventor 
of  the  gang  cultivator  shown  here,  recently 
patented.  This  cultivator  has  two  tongues  for 
three  horses,  two  rows  of  corn,  or  whatever  is  to 
be  cultivated  being  cultivated  at  one  time.  Sleeves 
are  journaled  on  the  crank  ends  of  yokes  that  are 
secured  to  the  tongues,  bracket  arms  connecting 
the  sleeves  and  the  cultivator  gang  beams.  An 
arm  projects  from  each  sleeve,  a  spring  connecting 


Peruvian  petroleum  is  said  to  rank  next  to  that 
of  Russia  in  its  suitability  for  producing  high-grade 
lubricants. 


one  end  of  these  arms  and  the  ends  of  the  yokes.  A 
crank  shaft  is  journaled  upon  the  frame,  a  spring 
connecting  one  end  of  the  crank  shaft  and  the  gang 
beams. 

Valve  for  Pneumatic  Tires 

AN  OAK  PARK  (111.)  man  has  recently  patented 
this  new  valve  for  pneumatic  tires.  There  is 
an  outwardly  seating  valve  within  the  casing 
of  the  tire,  and  there  is  also  a  destructible  valVe 
bearing  against  the  seat  outwardly.  A  spindle  car- 
ries the  valve  and  pro- 
jects outwardly  and  in- 
wardly from  the  seat. 
At  the  outward  end  of 
the  casing  is  a  punc- 
turable  cap,  and  a 
plunger  reciprocates 
within  the  inner  end  of 
this  casing  and  engaga- 
ble  with  the  inner  end 
of  the  spindle.  Thus, 
when  the  wheel  turns 
round  to  the  ground 
while  the  machine  is 
running  along  the  road 
it  forces  the  tire  against 
the  inner  end  of  the 
spindle  and  punctures 
the  valve  at  the  other 
end,  admitting  air  to 
the  tire  again  and  again 
until  the  tire  is  pumped 
sufficiently  to  prevent 

the  road  from  puncturing  the  valve.  Thus,  the  tire 
is  automatically  kept  plump  unless  some  accidenl 
tears  a  hole  in  it  that  cannot  be  offset. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

WORK  piles  up  till  I'm  most 
crazy,"  grumbled  Abe  Gardener, 
one  spring  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table.  "Them  pesky  hogs  squirm  thru 
the  fence  like  they's  greased,"  he  com- 
plained, but  his  eyes  were  tranquil  and 
his  manner  placid  as  he  buttered  toast 
and  poured  cream  on  his  oatmeal. 
"Then,  there's  the  barn  roof  to  fix.  It 
wouldn't  turn  a  cornmeal  ■  storm, 
b'gum." 

"And  we  need  another  horse  and  a 
harness  and  a  sulky  cultivator  and  a 
sulky  disc,"  mentioned  Nelson. 

"So  we  can  ride  and  not  have  a 
sulky  boy  leading  the  horse,"  finished 
Dave. 

"And  a  gasoline  engine  to  pump  wa- 
ter and  saw  wood,"  added  Nelson  to 
his  formidable  list. 

"More  Nell  savers,"  suggested  Dave. 

Nelson  opened  his  mouth  to  name 
other  needed  farm  tools,  thought  bet- 
ter of  it,  and  crammed  in  toast.  This 
was  followed  by  a  doughnut,  and  pres- 
ently the  family  dispersed  to  the  mul- 
titude of  crowding  duties.  Lute,  whose 
school  was  closed  for  a  long  vacation, 
washed  up  the  dishes  and  attended  to 
the  needs  of  a  brooder  of  ravenous 
chicks.  Infertile  eggs  from  the  first 
hatching  were  boiled  hard  and  mixed 
with  coarse  cornmeal  for  their  break- 
fast, while  clean  water  filled  a  foun- 
tain that  could  not  be  fouled  by  the 
myriads  of  busy  feet.  In  its  undis- 
turbed corner  of  the  kitchen  the  in- 
cubator held  another  hatching.  For  a 
week  the  mercury  had  held  at  the  re- 
quired 103°  without  effort,  and  the 
thermostat  continually  lifted  the  heat 
disc  far  above  the  lamp. 

"That  means  over  a  hundred  live 
chicks  in  the  shells,"  commented  Mrs. 
Gardener,  as  she  filled  and  trimmed 
the  lamp.  "They'll  come  tumbling 
down  the  twenty-first  day  and  crowd 
the  floor." 

As  she  spoke  the  door  opened  to  ad- 
mit Ann  McGlory,  who  puffed  with 
haste  and  brought  with  her  exuber- 
ant cheer. 

"Isn't  this  the  God-given  day?"  she 
cried.  "Sez  I  at  sunup,  'This  ain't  no 
weather  for  holding  down  beds,'  so  I 
up  an'  at  it  hammer  an'  tongs.  Fetched 
forty  heaping  pails  o'  water  from  the 
pump,  an'  was  to  m*  neck  in  suds 
a-washing  them  boarders'  duds  when 
'long  comes  Jet  an'  sez  he,  'Here  'tis 
planting  time  an'  I  ain't  got  a  ear  of 
seed,  not  a  ear.'  So  I  tells  him  Abe 
Gardener  has  a  barn  full,  and  I'd  fly 
over  and  get  some,  and  here  I  be." 

"You've  come  to  the  right  place," 
Mrs.  Gardener  assured  her.  "Lute 
will  go  to  the  barn  and  get  it  before 
her  father  starts  for  the  field." 

At  this  broad  hint  Lute  secured  a 
basket  and  tripped  along  a  grass-bor- 
dered path  that  led  to  the  big  red 
barn  and  its  sentinel  silo.  Southward, 
a  blossoming  orchard  extended  to  a 
wood-lot,  while  northward  lay  a  check- 
erboard of  fields  that  joined  the  Kars- 
ten  farm,  and  back  of  all  was  the  for- 
est. Everywhere  was  the  delicate 
green  of  unfolding  leaf,  and  Lute 
f '  asted  her  beauty-loving  eyes  on  the 
glorious  panorama  until  she  joined 
her  father  and  explained  Jet  McGlory's 
need  of  corn. 

"Well,"  commented  Abe,  "I  reckon 
the  Lord  meant  air  and  water  and  seed 
to  go  on  the  free  list,  so  let  him 
have  it." 

He  helped  his  daughter  to  pile  the 
basket  with  yellow  ears,  whereupon 
she  retraced  her  way.  This  time  the 
view  was  reversed,  and  she  gazed  at 
the  sparkling  expanse  of  a  Ii ill-sur- 
rounded lake.  Its  general  outline  was 
that  of  an  hourglass,  and  its  shore 
was  indented  by  many  enchanting 
bays.    With  a  sigh  of  ecstasy  at  the 
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beauty  of  sky  and  water  and  woods, 
Lute  tore  herself  from  its  worship  and 
re-entered  the  kitchen,  where  Ann 
talked  of  recent  happenings  and  com- 
ing" events. 

"Doud's  building  one  o'  them  bungle- 
houses  on  the  north  shore  for  his  ma 
and  sister,"  she  was  saying.  "But 
'cording  to  my  idea  he's  better  off 
boarding.  It  leaves  him  free  to  go 
and  come.  And  what  with  that  sput- 
ter-lunch o'  his'n  an'  that  red  mortar- 
car,  it's  mostly  going." 

"His  summer  cottage  '11  give  him  a 
taste  of  home  life,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Gardener. 

"  'Tain't  no  better  'en  Mis'  Russel's," 
declared  Ann.  "She's  got  a  plush  pal- 
ace an'  serves  victuals  fit  for  a  king. 
Queer  woman,  that.    Part  the  time 


"Gorgeous  as  Viv  Gleeson's  party 
dress,"  judged  Nelson,  when  he  came' 
from  the  field  to  dinner;  but  his  blue 
eyes  shone  with  pleasure. 

"Good  job,"  praised  Dave,  and 
blocked  the  doorway  to  gaze. 

"All  sunnified,"  cried  Chink.  "Dan's 
got  to  see  it  when  we  go  fishing!" 

His  sister  would  have  objected,  but 
DSn  to  her  brothers  was  masculine 
perfection.  Moreover,  he  was  now 
county  sheriff,  a  tribute  to  his  direct- 
ness, honesty  and  courage.  But  Lute's 
rebellious  heart  burned  with  fierce  re- 
sentment at  his  edict  beneath  the 
pines.  "You  must  come  to  me  unde- 
filed,"  he  had  stipulated.  Monstrous! 
Was  the  man  mad?  She  resolved  to 
avoid  seeing  him  by  the  expedient  of 
'phoning  Doud  that  she  accepted  his 
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she's  a  devil,  an'  part  the  time  an 
angel  to  the  sick." 

"What  sick?"  asked  Mrs.  Gardener. 

"Len  Sharp's  Hannah,"  reported 
Ann.  "She's  there  most  every  day 
giving  Hannah  alcohol  rubs  and  show- 
ing Hester  about  cooking,  an'  taking 
her  clothes  fit  for  a  princess.  You'd 
think  she's  a  horspital  nurse  an'  a 
charitable  institute  mixed." 

Having  relieved  her  mind  of  its  ac- 
cumulations, Ann  picked  up  the  basket 
of  corn  and  bustled  off.  Meanwhile 
Lute  had  been  shearing  the  edges  from 
rolls  of  buff-tinted  paper  for  the  sit- 
ting-room walls. 

"Now,  Mommio,"  suggested  the 
daughter,  "you  paste  the  strips  and  I'll 
place  them." 

Accordingly  Mrs.  Gardener  applied 
the  paste-brush  to  the  prepared 
lengths,  and  Lute  turned  the  winter- 
grimed  room  into  a  sunny  bower  where 
wild  roses  and  their  foliage  rioted  in 
orderly  array. 


invitation  to  a  launch  ride.  When  she 
decided  upon  this  program  for  the 
evening  the  family  were  at  dinner,  and 
Abe  discoursed  upon  another  topic. 

"Wallgren's  plumb  daffy  'bout  al- 
falfa," said  he,  in  the  tone  one  speaks 
of  the  town  imbecile.  "Told  him  I 
wanted  clover,  plain  old  redtop.  An' 
what  you  'spose  that  duffer  did? 
Talked  me  into  buying  alfalfa,  b'gum. 
Said  to  fetch  the  seed  home  an'  try  it. 
So  I  fetched  it  like  a  dum  fool.  Got  a 
mess  o'  stuff  I  don't  want.  Calculated 
to  sow  that  north  field  to  clover  with 
a  nursing  o'  oats.  Now  I  gotta  try  a 
newfangled  crop." 

"Make  him  take  it  back,"  suggested 
his  wife. 

"Not  by  a  jugful,"  objected  Abe.  "I'll 
show  Wallgren  a  bleached-out  store- 
keeper can't  teach  me  farming.  If  any- 
body on  earth  c'n  raise  alfalfa  I  c'n, 
too.    I'll  show  him!" 

Which  was  the  result  Mrs.  Gardener 
expected.   Like  wind  against  the  sails 


of  a  windmill  she  veered  Abe's  deci- 
sions   by    counter    argument.  Wise 

woman ! 

By  evening  the  walls  of  the  front 
room  were  finished.  Its  fresh  dainti- 
ness inspired  Lute  to  imitate  Its  gold 
and  pink  in  her  own  costume.  So  after 
the  supper  dishes  were  disposed  of 
she  appeared  in  a  natty  suit  of  canary- 
colored  linen  with  trimmings  of  a 
darker  shade,  while  her  leghorn  hat 
was  beribboned  with  yellow  and  re- 
lieved by  a  spray  of  wild  roses. 

As  she  re-entered  the  kitchen,  the 
old  cream  separator,  under  Dave's 
powerful  hand,  sang  its  high,  strident 
song;  and  under  its  monotone  Mrs. 
Gardener  uttered  a  protest. 

"I  wish  you  weren't  going,"  she  said. 

"You  are  the  only  sweetheart  to  me," 
comforted  her  daughter,  with  a  crush- 
ing embrace;  "don't  worry."  Then, 
light  and  fleet,  she  was  on  her  way  to 
the  appointment  with  Matthew  Doud 
at  the  McGlory  pier 

"You're  a  daisy — a  yellow  daisy," 
complimented  he,  as  she  descended  the 
zigzag  footpath  from  the  McGlory 
level. 

"That's  better  than  appearing  blue," 
she  laughed,  as  the  yacht's  owner  gal- 
lantly assisted  her  to  a  cushioned  seat 
at  the  side,  while  he  took  his  place  at 
the  engine. 

"In  books,"  he  observed,  "people  are 
either  blue  or  green,  or  show  an  un- 
desired  yellow  streak,  or  exhibit  the 
cowardly  white  feather.  I've  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  a  colored 
race." 

By  now  they  were  moving  across 
jeweled  water  that  reflected  the  hills 
and  sky  and  royal  sunset  which  blazed 
above  the  far-off  dune. 

"It's  all  so  beautiful,"  cried  Lute,  in 
ecstatic  praise,  "that  it's  like  a  part 
of  the  celestial  kingdom  let  down  for 
our  benefit.  Who  could  see  this  and 
want  paradise?   This  is  paradise!" 

"If  you  are  in  it,"  spoke  Doud's 
eyes  in  silent  worship  of  the  girl  so 
near  him,  and  yet  whom  he  dared  not 
■touch.    Aloud  he  spoke  of  paintings. 

"In  an  hour,"  said  he,  "this  will  look 
like  a  canvas  of  the  impressionist — 
dim  shores  and  splotched  color." 

"Then,"  said  Lute,  "it  will  be  colors 
blended  by  the  hand  of  a  Master — the 
Great  Master." 

She  lifted  her  hat  from  the  thick 
brown  hair  and  flung  it  on  a  vacant 
seat,  Th  the  fading  light  her  lovely 
face  had  the  exquisite  pearl  and  rose 
tint  of  a  shell's  lining,  while  her  smil- 
ing lips  with  their  mischievous  quirk 
at  the  corners  were  deepest  carmine. 
The  deep  blue  of  her  long-lashed  eyes 
was  softened  by  her  delight  at  the 
scene  about  them.  All  this,  the  glint 
of  sunlight  on  her  hair,  the  supple 
slimness  of  her  healthy  young  body, 
appealed  to  the  man  watching  her  as 
gold  leads  on  the  prospector,  or  as  a 
drink  of  water  is  desired  by  a  man 
dying  of  thirst. 

The  muffled  engine  drove  them  on  and 
on  until  evening  hush  descended,  and 
the  lifting  and  falling  oars  of  rowboats 
sounded  unnaturally  loud  across  the 
water.  Above  them  fleecy  clouds 
seemed  dyed  in  living  fire,  then  faded 
to  vivid  pink. 

"We  must  turn  back,"  demanded 
Lute.    "It's  late." 

"Yes,"  said  her  companion,  "your 
Master  Artist  will  soon  smear  out  his 
work  with  a  stroke  of  black,  then  snap 
on  heaven's  incandescents."  But  in- 
stead of  seeking  the  McGlory  pier,  he 
guided  the  launch  once  more  under 
the  channel  bridge  and  circled  the 
western  basin  of  the  hourglass.  The 
hills  wrapped  themselves  in  stately 
robes  of  gray.  The  lake  became  a 
shadowy  dream.  Finally  they  sought 
the  landing,  and  Doud  assisted  his 
guest  with  hands  whose  every  contact 
was  a  caress. 

"You're  superb  tonight,"  he  mur- 
mured, and  the  girl  listened,  for  it  is 
not  always  that  one  is  beautiful  and 
young  upon  such  an  evening  in  May. 
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Silently  they  ascended  the  narrow- 
footpath  and  were  at  the  McGlory  cor- 
ners, where  they  walked  side  by  side. 

"Lute,"  he  murmured,  "you're  ice. 
You  keep  me  guessing.  Even  now, 
after  all  these  months,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  dare  to  ask  a  kiss."  He 
drew  near  and  bent  to  her  lips,  but  she 
sprang  back. 

"You  forget  yourself,"  she  denied. 
"That's  the  act  of  a  cad,  a  country 
lout  without  the  training  of  a  gentle- 
man." 

"But  I  love  you,"  he  urged.  "I  love 
you.  And  you  tempt  me.  then  thrust 
me  into  the  night.  That's  not  justice. 
I  deserve  better  at  your  hands — and 
lips."  He  caught  her  hand  and  drew 
her  toward  him. 

"Lute!"  shrilled  a  child's  treble 
behind  them.  "Wait,  Lute!  I  want  to 
tell  you  something!  I  ca«ght  a  great 
big  pickle-rel!" 

It  was  small  Charles.  With  a  run  he 
was  beside  his  big  sister,  was  holding 
the  hand  she  had  wrenched  from  Doud. 

"Fishing's  awful  fun,"  he  confided, 
"but  I'm  tired  stiff,  and  dead  sleepy." 

The  little  lad  indeed  dragged  his 
small  feet  wearily  up  the  hill;  and 
because  of  the  pace  he  set,  Dan,  with 
Dave  and  Nelson,  passed  by  them  car- 
rying the  evening's  catch  of  fish, 
which  was  exhibited  by  the  brief  light 
of  a  flaring  match.  Lute  wondered  if 
Dan  had  purposely  timed  his  landing 
to  coincide  with  Doud's.  She  won- 
dered if  he  had  sent  her  small  brother 
ahead  to  guard  her  supposedly  endan- 
gered honor.  The  thought  sent  an  in- 
dignant flush  to  her  cheeks  and  roused 
her  temper  to  climatic  fury.  It  ex- 
plained the  cordiality  of  her  hand- 
clasp when  she  parted  with  Doud  at 
her  gate,  and  was  responsible  for  her 
promise  to  accompany  him  on  a  sug- 
gested auto  trip.  Dan  distrusted  her, 
therefore  she'd  give  him  reason  for 
doubts.  After  all  Lute  was  more  hu- 
man than  divine. 

The  moment  she  entered  the  buff- 
and-rose  sitting-room  with  its  shaded 
lamp,  Mrs.  Gardener  received  the 
sleepy  boy  and  helped  him  to  bed. 
Afterward  she  drew  Lute  into  the  un- 
occupied kitchen  and  confided  an  an- 
noying discovery. 

"Dearie,"  sai'd  she,  "three  of  the 
fives  you  gave  me  are  counterfeits.  I 
haven't  told  father.  He'd  be  too  angry 
to  sleep.  But  I  was  suspicious  and 
showed  them  to  Dan.  He  at  once  rec- 
ognized the  frauds." 

"Then,"  said  Lute,  grimly,  "let  the 
new  sheriff  trace  them  to  the  maker." 

With  a  hug  and  a  kiss  she  left  her 
mother  and  retired  to  think,  despite 
her  will,  of  the  two  men  who  loomed 
large  in  her  restricted  horizon.  Her 
escort  of  the  evening  gave  her  the  sen- 
sation of  having  supped  with  fiends. 
She  felt  morally  unclean.  To  her 
groping  mind  came  Dan  s  scathing 
words  that  voiced  his  standard: 

"If  you  come  to  me  it  will  mean 
you're  undefiled." 

The  words  were  seared  upon  her 
brain  as  if  branded  with  fire,  a  fire 
that  inflamed  her  blood  with  shame 
and  inspired  her  heart  with  hate. 
Presently  she  was  weeping,  weeping 
with  girlish  abandon. 

"He  n&ig  that — to  me,"  she  sobbed. 
"How  dared  he?" 

CHAPTER  IX 

JULY  1st  Jet  McGlory  draped  his 
limp  form  over  Abe  Gardener's 
roadside  fence  while  he  amazedly 
watched  the  owner  pace  slowly  back 
and  forth  with  swinging  arm  as  he 
sowed  inoculated  earth. 

"It's  dod-rotted  foolishness,"  de- 
nounced Jet  He  pushed  his  torn  hat 
back  on  his  head  and  spat  with  dis- 
dain.  "The  ldear  o'  plantin'  dirt!" 

"Dummed  'f  I  know  what's  for,"  ad- 
mitted Abe,  in  passing  his  neighbor's 
resting-place.  "Alfalfa  cranks  does  it, 
and  I  haf  to.  Got  this  aand  from  Hig- 
bee't  old  alfalfa  field.  They  say  it 
makes  noddles  on  the  roots;  an'  if 
there  ain't  noddles  on  the  roots  the 
blamed  stuff  won't  grow," 

" 'Ball  hocus-pocus,"  crescendoed  Jet, 
to  make  his  voir*:  carry  to  his  retreat- 
ing listener.  "It's  like  the  Injuns  usta 
work  black  art  on  their  corn  patch. 
Usta  have  a  squaw  drag  her  Inside 
cloth':  ;  round  the  outside  of  it  at  mid- 
Bight    'Sail  tornmy-rot." 


Abe  moved  beyond  hearing,  so  Jet 
ruminatively  chewed  a  section  of  plug 
tobacco  as  he  shifted  his  attention  to 
where  Dave  steadied  the  handles  of  a 
cultivator,  while  Nelson  led  a  sober- 
minded  horse  between  long  rows  of 
waving  corn.  The  hills  of  that  ban- 
nered corn  stood  three  feet  apart  in 
each  direction,  had  mainly  three  stalks 
to  the  hill,  and  Dave  intended  each 
stalk  to  bear  an  eight-ounce  ear  of 
corn.  That  was  every  ardent  corn 
grower's  ambition,  altho  Nelson's  near- 
by half-acre  was  destined  to  a  better 
yield  than  that.  It  was  from  choicest 
seed,  every  vacant  hill  had  been 
promptly  replanted,  and  Nelson's  hoe 
almost  never  rested.  Even  now  his 
longing  gaze  turned  to  his  own  prop- 
erty, while  Dave's  regretful  eyes  rest- 
ed occasionally  on  Dan's  neglected 
premises  across  the  line  fence.  Dan's 
sheriff  duties  resulted  in  weed-choked 
crops.  That  very  day  he  was  off  on 
business  for  the  county.  Serving  writs 
and  corn  culture  are  rival  interests,  so 
Dave,  a  born  farmer,  mourned  over  his 
friend's  unchecked  weeds  and  the  un- 
titled soil  hardening  in  the  hot  July 
sun. 

As  Jet  chewed  his  cud  and  waited 
for  speech  with  his  alfalfa-mad  neigh- 
bor, Matthew  Doud  flashed  past  in  his 
red  touring  car.  To  avoid  the  direct 
hill  climb  he  had  detoured,  and  thus 
arrived  from  a  northern  direction. 
Idly  staring,  Jet  watched  him  stop 
farther  on  at  the  Gardener  gate,  where 
Lute,  all  summery  in  a  blue-sprigged 
lawn  with  azure-ribboned  hat,  joined 
him  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than 
Abe's  daughter  unless  it  was  the  mag- 
nificent, sunlit  landscape.  Far  down 
and  away  rippled  the  wide  cobalt  lake, 
while  its  silver  outlet  looped  and 
twisted  toward  the  great  lake  beyond, 
and  shadowed  hills  encompassed  all 
like  emerald  walls.  Presently  Doud, 
with  Lute  at  his  side,  turned  back  the 
way  he  had  ascended. 

"That's  one  o'  them  fellers  what's 
all  crust,"  observed  Jet,  as  the  young 
couple  shot  by  with  a  nod  and  wave 
from  Lute.  "Skin  off  his  fine  equi- 
pages an'  dude  clothes  an'  bowing  man- 
ners an'  brown  him  up  workin'  in  the 
sun,  and,  by  hokey,  no  one  'u'd  know 
him." 

"That's  so,"  Abe  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit. 

"Raisin'  many  carrots?"  asked  Jet. 

"No,"  Abe  told  him.  "I  don't  believe 
in  too  much  hand-labor  crops.  Breaks 
backs  an'  spoils'  tempers.  My  idear  is 
alfalfa.  The  experts  say  it's  good  as 
bran." 

"  'Sail  foolishness,"  judged  McGlory. 
"And  them  experts  am  a  passel  o'  lunk- 
heads. Got  them  new  fruit  trees  all 
set?" 

"Yes,"  Abe  told  him.  "But  spraying's 
behind.  'Spose  you  got  time  to  help?" 

"Be  glad  to,"  assured  Jet,  "but  I  got 
so  danged  much  to  do  I  can't." 

The  danger  of  being  employed  pried 
him  loose  from  the  fence,  so  he  loped 
homeward  along  the  ridge  and  disap- 
peared down  hill.  Before  long  he  took 
the  short  cut  across  his  orchard  to  his 
weather-stained  home,  where  he 
ducked  under  lines  of  clothes  and  en- 
tered the  back  shed  with  its  tubs  of 
suds  and  bluing  rinse. 

"Ann,"  he  called,  "where  on  earth 
be  you?" 

His  term  was  inaccurate.  Ann  just 
then  chanced  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  a 
trash-infested  cellar,  where  she  in- 
dustriously dug  in  the  sandy  earth. 
During  the  forenoon  she  had  disposed 
of  eggs  for  cash,  and  was  busied  at  de- 
positing the  proceeds  in  her  private 
bank.  No  one,  especially  Jet,  sus- 
pected this  hoard  of  dimes  and 
nickels,  dollars,  halves  and  quarters. 
And  Ann  feared  to  dream  lest  she 
babble  of  buried  treasure.  She  lastly 
heaped  a  pan  with  potatoes  from  a  bin 
and  climbed  the  ladder. 

"D'you  get  the  loan  o'  Gardener's 
cultivator?"  she  asked  Jet. 

"Nope,"  safd  he  and  seated  himself 
on  a  backless  chair.  "Dave's  using 
that  cultivator  day  and  night.  Mostly 
lives  in  the  field.  Goes  tip  and  down 
rows  where  there  hain't  a  weed.  Such 
danged  foolishness  makes  me  tired." 

He  mused  over  this  wasted  energy 
while  Ann  peeled  the  potatoes,  then 
broached  the  subject  he'd  tarried  to 
discuss. 


"Might's  well  go  to  town  this  after- 
noon and  buy  one,"  he  declared.  "Got 
any  money?" 

"Nope,"  lied  his  wife,  with  serenity. 
"Have  Wallgren  charge  it." 

This  was  the  cream  of  financial  wis- 
dom she  had  learned  during  years  of 
poverty.  Jet  could  procure  the  tool 
without  her  aid  and  would  be  forced 
to  pay  for  it  out  of  his  first  load  of 
autumn  produce.  But  Jet's  proposed 
trip  utterly  changed  her  intended  din- 
ner. Instead  of  boiled  potatoes  and 
fried  pork,  she  elaborated  a  meal  fit 
for  the  State's  Governor.  She  knew 
that  Jet's  unruly  feet  would  promptly 
conduct  him  to  Stokee's  saloon,  that  he 
would  there  imbibe  every  drop  his  in- 
flated stomach  could  absorb,  and  that, 
later — much  later — he  would  come 
home  more  or  less  drunk.  She  was  no 
scientist,  was  Ann.  But  she  reasoned 
that  two  bodies  can't  occupy  the  same 
space;  so  she  gorged  Jet  with  cream 
biscuits,  pork  pie  and  steamed  pud- 
ding. Thus  fortified,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  greatly  to  injure  himself  at  a 
time  when  their  crops  needed  his  at- 
tention. 

Shortly  after  Ann  screeched  the  loud 
dinner  call  at  the  back  door,  two  alert- 
eyed  boys  who  helped  in  the  fields, 
and  three  smaller  McGlorys  with  ap- 
petites edged  by  sliding  down  a  de- 
caying straw-stack,  joined  their  father 
and  mother  at  the  feast.  Two  of  the 
latter  were  sturdy  girls,  and  one  a 
pale-faced  boy,  fancifully  named  Gid- 
eon, and  so  unlike  his  family  that  peo- 
ple often  asked  if  he  actually  belonged 
to  them  or  had  been  adopted. 

"You  boys  c'n  go  on  with  them  late 
potatoes,"  arranged  Jet,  addressing  Ed 
and  Jim. 

Then,  having  crammed  himself  full 
of  Ann's  good  dinner,  he  hitched  his 
rangy  team  to  the  rickety  wagon  and 
proceeded  down  the  dugway  toward 
the  village. 

"G'lang,  Dame;  giddap,  Duke,"  he 
urged  his  horses,  in  caressing  accents. 
"That's  right,  ponies,  trot  pretty,"  he 
praised,  as  they  reached  the  flat.  His 
love  of  animals  was  like  a  sweet  strain 
of  music  thru  jangling  discord.  "Never 
mind  the  devil-cart,"  he  soothed,  as 
Doud  neared  in  his  car  with  Lute. 
They  had  driven  many  exhilarating 
miles,  and  were  nearing  the  end  of 
their  morning  spin.  Lute's  breeze- 
swept  cheeks  rivaled  July  roses,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  like  the  sun-kissed 
lake.  She"  called  a  gay  greeting  to 
their  neighbor  as  they  passed  at  a 
point  where  a  gang  of  men  were  build- 
ing a  State  reward  road  of  crushed 
stone.  Jet's  placid  farm  team  cared 
neither  for  Doud's  red  car  nor  the 
gasoline  crusher  which  ate  huge 
stones  as  easily  as  Jet  devoured  Ann's 
dumplings. 

"How  long'll  it  take?"  he  asked  a 
road  grader  who  stood  within  hailing 
distance. 

"Fifty  more  loads,"  shouted  back  the 
shoveler.    "Most  done." 

"Where  then?"  yelled  Jet. 

"From  Gleeson's  swamp  to  the  ceme- 
tery," the  man  told  him.  "It's  a  bad 
mile,"  he  added,  with  megaphone 
power,  as  Jet  moved  out  of  earshot. 

At  Redbird  Jet  wisely  drove  to  the 
store  hitching-post  and  preliminarily 
disposed  of  his  errand. 

"I  want-  one  o'  them  newfangled 
cultivators,"  he  told  Wallgren.  "Corn's 
choked  with  weeds." 

"Seven  dollars  and  sixty  cents,"  was 
the  storekeeper's  cryptic  retort.  He 
knew  Jet  and  his  kind,  and  was  well 
worth  the  salary  paid  him  by  N.  W. 
Swift. 

"I'll  take  it,"  agreed  Jet.  He  was  no 
price  haggler.  Instead  he  deferred 
payment  until  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment. "Charge  it,"  said  he;  and  hav- 
ing loaded  it  in  his  wagon,  was  free  to 
visit  Stokee's. 

He  found  the  saloon  well  patron- 
ized. Several  out-of-work  lumber- 
jacks waited  for  drinks  at  the  bar,  sev- 
eral in-town  farmers  smoked  and  ex- 
changed crop  news,  and  six  gamblers 
played  at  a  nickel-limit.  It  was  slim, 
handsome  Dolph  Gardener  who  came 
forward  to  wait  on  Jet  and  poured  the 
drink  he  ordered. 

"That's  great  stuff,  McGlory,"  said 
he,  as  he  held  forth  the  glass.  "It  'u'd 
rip  the  insides  out  of  a  copper  boiler." 

"Let  'er  rip,"  said  Jet  and  downed 


it.  "Tastes  like  more,"  he  declared, 
and  handed  the  glass  back  to  be  re- 
filled. 

After  a  third  drink  he  joined  the 
poker  players  and  risked  three  dollars 
he  should  rightfully  have  paid  Wall- 
gren. But  luck  seemed  with  him.  The 
more  maudlin  he  became  with  trips  to 
the  bar  the  greater  were  his  winnings. 
At  midnight  Dolph  assisted  his  employ- 
er to  guide  the  inebriated  customer  to 
his  rig,  turned  the  impatient  horses  in 
the  right  direction,  and  told  them  to 
go. 

Jet,  reeling  in  his  seat,  limply  held 
the  lines  and  lovingly  addressed  his 
team  in  drunken  jargon.  At  the  com- 
pany's store  he  tried  to  pull  them  back 
to  the  place  where  they  had  long 
waited;  but  they  disregarded  his  saw- 
ing lines,  and  stolidly  plodded  toward 
the  swampy  flat  and  the  now  finished 
mile  of  first-class  pike.  He  had  passed 
two  bridges  over  the  looping  outlet 
and  reached  the  sweep  of  river  where 
the  horses  usually  stopped  to  drink.  A 
rutted  lip  of  sand  showed  where 
countless  horses  had  slaked  thirst,  and 
here  Jet's  team  paused  waiting -to  be 
unchecked. 

"G'wan,  Dame,  ole  gal!  Giddap, 
Duke,"  urged  their  driver,  but  the 
thirsty  beasts  stood  straining  at  the 
bits  until  a  buggy  approached  in  the 
thick  murk  and  some  one  jumped  to 
the  ground. 

Next  moment  a  friendly  hand 
reached  for  the  checkrein  and  the 
horses  drank.  Not  a  word  was  ex- 
changed. The  same  hand  pulled  the 
refreshed  team  back  into  the  road  and 
started  them  on  their  way  while  Jet 
hiccoughed  his  thanks.  But  in  the  un- 
seen buggy  Jet's  hiccoughs  were  ac- 
companied by  spasmodic  coughing. 
The  rigs  drew  apart.  Jet's  expe- 
rienced team  passed  on,  toiled  up  the 
long  hill,  and  gained  their  stable  door, 
where  the  owner  managed  to  pull  off 
the  harness.  Having  accomplished 
that,  he  climbed  onto  straw  in  the  mow 
and  snored  away  the  remaining  night. 

He  was  awakened  by  Ed  pulling 
straw  from  the  stored  supply. 

"Got  in  late,  son,"  he  explained. 
"And  camped  out  here  so's  not  to 
wake  your  ma." 

Then  he  examined  the  contents  of 
his  pockets.  He  expected  to  find  a  de- 
pleted treasury,  but  to  his  amazement 
he  drew  forth  two  five-dollar  bills  in  a 
badly  soiled  condition. 

"Ain't  fit  to  handle,"  he  muttered. 
"Looks  to  me  like  darned  new  money 
all  grimed  up."  He  was  completely 
sober.  "Look's  to  me,"  he  sadly  con- 
cluded, "like  they  might  be  some  o' 
them  danged  counterfeits." 

And  he  was  right. 

CHAPTER  X 

EARLY  the  morning  of  Indepen- 
dence day  Dave  curried  the  gray 
team  to  the  sheen  of  satin,  while 
Nelson  pumped  an  all-day  supply  of 
water  into  the  cattle  troughs.  Enough 
at  least  to  last  until  after  the  Redbird 
picnic,  which  was  an  affair  of  impor- 
tance in  three  townships.  Near  the 
apple  orchard  Lute  and  her  smallest 
brother  at  the  same  time  were  busily 
gathering  tame  strawberries  for  a 
shortcake. 

"Chink,  you  must  be  color  blind," 
chided  Lute.  "See!  You're  picking 
green  berries  that  should  be  left  to 
ripen.    Stop  it!" 

Silence  ensued  as  the  two  worked 
among  glinting  fruit,  then  the  small 
boy's  thoughts  chanced  upon  an  in- 
teresting topic. 

"Who  be  you  going  to  the  picnic 
with?"  he  demanded.  "Say,  Lute,  be 
you  going  in  the  red  auto  with  the 
dude?    Be  you?" 

"Hush,"  warned  his  sister.  She  rec- 
ognized Nelson's  language.  The  boys 
had  evidently  been  wondering  what 
were  her  plans. 

"I  sh'ud  think  you'd  ride  with  Dan," 
pursued  the  child.  "Dan's  got  a  new 
buggy  and  a  swell  team." 

"If  you  don't  hush,"  threatened  his 
sister,  "I'll  forget  to  buy  firecrackers." 

This  was  effective.     Dan's  tactless 
champion  scrambled  after  ripe  berries 
until  his  small  pail  was  heaped. 
"We  have  plenty,"  decided  Lute. 
So  they  deserted  the  long,  carefully 
mulched   rows  of  fruitful   vines  and 
Continued  on  Page  5C8 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7890— Ladles'  Shirt  waist— Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Prominently  favoring  the  popular 
frill,  this  waist  has  the  shoulder 
fronts  gathered.  The  "something 
odd"  is  given  with  trimming  bands 
in  contrasting  note,  on  the  frill, 
collar  and  down  the  center  front, 
where  the  closing  is  made.  Long 
or  short  sleeves  may  be  used. 

7508— Children's  Middy  Dress- 
Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
This  middy  blouse  opens  only  a 
short  distance  at  the  neck  and  a 
little  at  each  side  seam  at  the  hem. 
There  is  a  wide  collar  and  the 
sleeve  has  a  band  cuff  and  tucks 
above  the  wrist.  There  is  a 
sleeveless  underwaist,  closing  at 
the  back,  and  to  this  the  plaited 
skirt  is  attached. 

7912— Ladles'  Corset  Cover  and 
Brassiere — Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  A  particu- 
larly well-cut  and  good-fitting 
brassiere  is  this  one,  seamed 
down  the  center  back,  with  darts 
either  side,  running  from  waist  to 
armhole;  similarly  at  front  a  dart 
is  made  either  side  of  the  center, 
where  the  garment  closes  with 
buttons. 

7886— Ladies'     Dress— Cut  in 

sizes  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 
measure.  This  will  be  the  choice 
of  the  discerning  woman  who  is 
looking  for  an  exceptionally 
dainty  and  dignified  model  for 
dressy  wear.  The  fronts  of  the 
blouse  separate  just  enough  to 
display  a  surplice  vest  in  sepa- 
rate material.  In  each  front,  from 
the  bust  line,  two  plaits  are  made, 
and  in  each  back  one  is  intro- 
duced. 

7894 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
6  to  12  years.  The  joy  of  having, 
among  other  summer  frocks,  a 
jumper  dress  with  "wing"  pock- 
ets, is  as  much  as  any  girl  could 
ask.  In  this  design  contrasting 
goods  and  colors  are  effective. 
The  jumper  fits  over  a  separate 
guimpe  that  has  its  closing  at 
front  and  an  elastic  run  thru  a 
casing  at  the  waistline. 

7S74— Children's  Dress— Cut  in 

sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  A  very 
good  idea  in  a  dress  for  gingham, 
ramie  linen,  chambray,  lawn,  per- 
cale and  Indian  head,  is  this  one 
in  the  picture.  The  V-neck  is  a 
summertime  necessity  —  it  is 
daintily  bound  with  wash  braid  or 
other  preferred  trimming.  A  belt 
at  a  lowered  waistline  takes  care 
of  the  fullness;  the  closing  is  at 
the  back. 

7S72 — Ladies'  Skirt — Cut  in  sizes 
22  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 
This  skirt  cannot  escape  the  no- 
tice of  the  woman  who  likes  the 
yoke  effect  in  a  novel  way,  in  a 
garment  for  practical  wear.  In 
this  design  there  are  four  gores; 
their  arrangement  gives  a  broad, 
panel  front,  clearly  defined  by 
side-stitched  seams.  At  the  back 
the  garment  is  gathered  to  a  yoke 
in  curved  outline. 

7892 — Ladles'  Dress— Cut  in 
Bizefl  30,  38  and  40  inches  bust 
measure.  The  dress  pictured  has 
a  panel  front  and  back;  in  the 
lower  edge  of  the  side  body  sec- 
tions plaits  are  introduced  and 
held  in  place  with  bands  of  con- 
trasting goods.  The  revcr  fronts 
are  outlined  with  the  banding  and 
the  full  sleeve  Is  gathered  to  a 
cuff  that  Is  edged  with  the  band- 
ing.  The  skirt  is  plaited. 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  Is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  anyone  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 
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Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 


NAME  

P.  O.  Box. 


R.  F.  D. 
Town. . . 


SI  a  to. 


Style  creators  are  giving  them- 
selves the  widest  latitude,  using 
any  material  that  strikes  their  col- 
lective or  individual  fancy.  Silk 
manufacturers  have  had  and  are 
having  a  very  good  business.  The 
producers  of  other  materials,  like 
voile,  crepe  and  similar  weaves, 
have  been  busily  engaged  also, 
and  even  those  who  manufacture 
the  plain  and  not  too  fancy  weaves 
— that  will  wash  and  iron  well — 
make  no  complaint  of  a  lack  of  in- 
terest in  their  product.  They  can 
all  thank  the  style  creators. 

The  absorbing  desire  of  women 
for  one-piece  frocks  for  summer 
has  given  many  materials  a  good 
chance  for  acceptance.  Poplin  is 
about  the  coolest — after  the  wash 
fabrics — it  is  made  up  in  frocks  on 
the  order  of  No.  7892— the  style  is 
loose  and  cool-looking  and  may  be 
developed  in  silk  or  cotton  threads 
— the  surplice  blouse  is  graceful; 
the  side  plaited  sections  of  the 
skirt  are  noteworthy,  with  bias 
banding  in  a  color  of  decided  con- 
trast and  the  double  girdle  of  the 
bands,  defining  a  waistline  at  the 
sides  only,  gives  a  novel  effect.  A 
more  formal  style  for  the  conserv- 
ative women  is  the  one  shown  in 
No.  7886 — the  surplice  vest  in 
crepe  or  chiffon  is  prettily  framed 
with  a  plaited  blouse  that  is  very 
artistic,  with  fancy  buttons  and 
loops  for  embellishment;  the  skirt 
is  also  favored  with  this  trimming 
and  the  checked  silk  girdle  fitted 
over  the  joining  of  waist  and  skirt 
is  very  attractive;  the  high-at-back 
collar  is  in  harmony  and  the  long 
sleeve  has  just  a  touch  of  the  trim- 
ming at  its  edge.  In  separate 
skirts  we  notice  the  panel  effect  is 
being  taken  up  by  women. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dress  making  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  '  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps^  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
TA (JO,  ILL. 
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No.  306— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
linen  Russia  crash,  size  17x22  inches, 
including  tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Given  with 
a  year's  subscription  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1.00. 


No.  4617— Child's  Dress— This  pretty 
dress  design  for  the  child  is  stamped 
on  1%  yards  of  colored  linene.  Includ- 
ed is  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss.  It  may- 
be had  in  the  following  colors:  Tan. 
blue,  pink,  gray  and  mauve.  Sent  for  a 
club  of  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business  amounting  to  $1.50. 


No.  4019— Child's  Rompers— The  de- 
sign for  the  rompers  comes  on  the  same 

material  and  in  the  same  colors  as  the 
dress.  •  It  may  also  be  obtained  for  a 
club  of  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business  amounting  to  $1.50. 


No.  37— Tea  Apron— This  design  is 
stamped  on  pure  white  Irish  linen  and 
when  worked  makes  a  beautiful  apron 
to  slip  on  after  coming  from  the  dirty 
kitchen.  Included  are  the  material  for 
strings  and  a  pocket  and  six  skeins  of 
".off on  floss  for  working  the  design.  It 
will  be  sent  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


Needlework  Department 

Fudge  Apron  With  Stitch  and  Crochet 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  dainty  yet  practical  apron 
will  prove  a  most  welcome  ad- 
dition to  one's  wardrobe.  The  mate- 
rials used  are  inexpensive  and  dura- 
ble. The  apron  is  made  of  1%  yards 
of  wide  crash  toweling.  Yes,  the 
very  kind  we  use  for  drying  the 


dishes;  3  skeins  of  No.  5  mercerized 
embroidery  cotton,  or,  if  one  shade 
is  used,  1  ball  of  No.  5  mercerized 
crochet  cotton.  Of  the  crochet  cot- 
ton one  ball  will  make  2  aprons  and 
is  considerably  less  expensive  than 
the  embroidery  cotton. 


Cut  two  strips  each  6  inches  wide, 
to  be  used  double  for  the  belt.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  apron  turn  a  3-inch 
hem.  Measure  from  the  waistline  at 
the  back  to  the  shoulder  and  mark 
with  a  pin.  Measure  5  inches  toward 
the  center  and  mark,  repeat  at  the 
opposite  side.  From  each  side  meas- 
ure to  the  center,  then  from  the  cen- 
ter measure  6  inches  down  the  back 
and  8  inches  down  the  front.  Cut  a 
straight  line  across  between  these 
marks  and  a  line  up  and  down;  turn 
the  points  backward,  forming  the  dia- 
mond-shaped opening. 

Turn  the  edges  back  once  and 
baste;  over  this  crochet. 

First  Row — Make  si  cr,  2  ch  sts, 
make  si  cr  quite  far  apart,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

Second  Row — *  1  si  cr,  2  do  cr,  1  si 
cr,  all  over  oh  sts  of  previous  row, 
repeat  *  for  this  simple  edge. 

At  the  waistline  in  front,  4  inches 
from  each  side,  cut  an  opening  for 
the  belt.  Finish  the  edges  with  si  cr, 
1  ch  st  between,  to  match  the  neck. 
This  will  be  found  a  much  quicker 
way  of  finishing  the  edges  than  but- 
tonholing, and  equally  as  substantial. 
Just  inside  these  openings  sew  the 
snap  fasteners  for  the  belt,  as  shown. 

The  flowers,  leaves  and  set  figures 
are  worked  in  cross  stitches  over  a 
stamped  pattern.  The  colors  used 
are  a  matter  of  choice.  One  can 
make  all  the  work  of  one  shade  of 
blue,  red,  pink,  yellow  or  lavender. 
Or  the  flowers  can  be  made  of  their 
natural  color  and  the  leaves  of  green, 
or  two  shades  of  the  same  color  can 
be  used.  The  cream  color  of  the 
crash  forms  a  soft  background  for 
any  shade  desired. 

This  apron  is  most  convenient  to 
slip  over  one's  best  dress  for  serving 
light  refreshments  on  the  porch  or 
lawn.  It  is  also  very  handy  to  fold 
over  the  top  of  one's  picnic  basket. 
Being  without  sleeveis  it  can  be 
quickly  adjusted  and  at  the  same 
time  is  dressy  and  covering.  Of  this 
substantial  material,  one  need  not 
fear  to  soil  it,  for  this  crash  is  made 
to  stand  numerous  washings. 


Cheaper  Than  Meat 


THE  high  meat  bill  is  a  great 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Many  people  believe  that  meats  are 
absolutely  necessary,  and  they  do 
have  the  advantage  of  having  a  good 
flavor  and  being  very  easily  and 
quickly  cooked,  but  many  of  us  would 
have  bigger  pocketbooks  and  better 
health  if  we  spent  for  meat  only  a 
sixth  instead  of  a  third  of  what  we 
pay  for  food.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  Home  Economics  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  goes  home  to 
the  farm  every  summer  where  her 
father  and  brothers  are  doing  plenty 
of  hard  outdoor  work.  She  gives  her 
mother  a  vacation,  takes  charge  in 
the  kitchen  herself,  and  feeds  the 
household  to. a  large  extent  on  meat 
substitutes  which  they  seem  to  find 
well  adapted  to  their  needs. 

Fish  is  not  as  good  a  meat  substi- 
tute as  many  people  believe,  for  while 
it  seems  less  heavy,  it  is  not  less 
likely  to  form  objectionable  acids; 
but  milk,  milk  products,  and  eggs 
are  good  things  to  use  instead  of  so 
much  meat.  A  quart  of  milk  or 
eight  or  nine  eggs  has  about  as  high 
a  food  value  ds  a  pound  of  the  best 
steak,  but  on  most  markets  will  cost 
much  less.  Other  wholesome  dishes 
which  should  be  used  to  take  the 
place  of  meat  are  soups,  cottage 
cheese,  cream  sauces,  variously 
flavored  puddings  made  of  milk  and 
cereal  of  different  kinds,  and  count- 
less other  economical,  nutritious, 
easily  digested  dishes  which  any  good 
housewife  knows  how  to  prepare. 
Boiled  eggs  cooked  In  water  be- 


low the  boiling  point  are  not  as  hard 
to  digest  as  many  people  believe,  but 
if  cooked  in  very  hot  water,  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  leathery  and  hard 
to  digest.  Fried  eggs  are  also  more 
digestible  if  cooked  slowly. 

Nuts  are  becoming  more  popular 
as  meat  substitutes,  altho  many  kinds 
of  nuts  are  not  cheaper  than  meat  if 
bought  on  the  market  at  present 
prices.  On  many  farms,  however,  it 
is  merely  a  matter  of  picking  up 
hickory  nuts,  hazel  nuts,  or  walnuts 
instead  of  letting  the  hogs  get  them, 
and  on  a  great  many  others  it  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  raise  peanuts 
enough  for  the  family  and  have 
plenty  to  fatten  a  few  hogs. 

Those  who  wish  to  try  some  meat 
substitute  dishes  can  secure  direc- 
tions for  making  them  by  writing  to 
the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Columbia.  We  include  here  two 
tried  at  the  college: 

Cottage  Cheese — Use  sour  milk 
that  has  set.  Warm  it  slowly  in  a 
double  boiler  if  one  is  at  hand  until 
the  whey  separates  from  the  curd. 
Then  strain  thru  cheese-cloth,  chop 
fine,  mix  with  milk  or  cream,  and 
season  to  taste.  Be  careful  not  to 
heat  too  long  or  too  hot  before 
straining  or  the  curd  will  be  tough. 

Creamed  Fish  in  Rice  Cases — Line 
a  buttered  mold  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  with  boiled  rice.  Fill 
with  chopped  or  boned  salmon  or 
other  fish  to  which  thick  white  sauce 
has  been  added.  Brown  slightly  in 
the  oven,  turn  from  the  mold,  and 
serve. — Miss  Bab  Bell,  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 


No.  4048 — This  corset  cover  is  of  the 
very  finest  quality  of  nainsook  and  the 
design  is  new  and  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  set  of  initials  so  that  you  may 
work  the  initials  on  this  corset  cover  if 
you  choose  with  the  six  skeins  of  floss 
which  is  included.  Sent  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1.00. 


lit  Ever  SottumbU 
There's  No  Place  liKe  Hen* 


No.  1503— Pillow  Top— Stamped  and 
tinted  in  colors  on  tan  ticking,  size  21x 
21  inches,  including  back  and  six  skeins 
of  mercerized  colored  floss.  Sent  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farming  Busi- 
ness for  $1.00. 


No.  19— Animal  Stencil  Outfit— With 
this  stencil  outfit  any  child  can  be  con- 
tented for  hours  at  a  time.  It  consists 
of  six  animal  stencils  cut  on  a  special 
oiled  board,  twelve  cups  of  water  colors, 
two  mixing  pans,  two  brushes,  four 
tacks,  and  complete  instructions  for 
stenciling  and  mixing  water  colors.  All 
nicely  packed  in  a  neat  box.  This  out- 
fit will  be  given  with  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


l\o.  1501 — Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  ecru 
art  ticking,  size  21x21  inches,  including 
tan  Holland  linene  back  and  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


The  Necessary  Qualification 

Mrs.  Briggs  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  She  believed  implicitly 
in  the  Heaven-sent  genius  of  her  off- 
spring— and  there  were  five  of  them. 

Above  all  was  she  convinced  that 
Gervangeline  was  born  to  charm  the 
best  audiences  in  London  by  her  gift 
for  piano  playing. 

So  at  the  age  of  10  Gervangeline 
was  sent  twice  a  week  to  the  ex- 
pensive academy  of  Herr  Poppan- 
flzzel. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  the 
proud  mother  called  on  the  great  man 
in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  holding  forth  on  Gervangeline's 
genius.    She  said: 

"Now,  professor,  how  long  will  it 
be  before  my  daughter  is  a  really 
great  pianist?" 

Herr  Poppanfizzel  thought  for  a  few 
minutes.   At  last: 

"Dot  is  a  ding  imbossible  to  dell," 
said  he. 

"How's  that?"  said  Mrs.  Briggs,  in  a 
mother-fighting-for-her-young  sort  of 
voice.  "I'm  sure  she  has  the  neces- 
sary qualifications,  hasn't  she  now?" 

"Veil,  madam,"  said  the  professor, 
"she  haf  two  hands!" 

The  Result  of  Friction 

Young  Demmons,  an  adjuster  for  a 
big  insurance  company,  was  just  re- 
turning home  from  a  nearby  city, 
where  he  had  been  to  adjust  a  loss  on 
a  building  that  had  been  burned,  when 
he  met  an  old  friend. 

"How  did  the  fire  start?"  inquired 
the  friend. 

"I  can't  say  with  certainty,"  replied 
the  adjuster,  "and  nobody  seemed 
able  to  tell.  But  it  struck  me  it  might 
have  been  the  result  of  friction." 

"Why,"  asked  the  friend,  "what  do 
you  mean  by  that?" 

"Well,"  said  Demmons,  gravely, 
"friction  sometimes  comes  from  rub- 
bing a  $15,000  policy  on  a  $10,000 
building." 

A  Mistake  Rectified 

"I  canna  get  over  it,"  a  Scotch 
farmer  remarked  to  his  wife.  "I  put 
a  twa-shillin'  piece  in  the  plate  at  the 
kirk  this  morning  instead  o'  ma  usual 
penny." 

The  beadle  had  noticed  the  mistake, 
and  in  silence  he  allowed  the  farmer 
to  miss  the  plate  for  twenty-three 
consecutive  Sundays. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  Sunday  the 
farmer  again  ignored  the  plate,  but 
the  old  beadle  stretched  the  ladle  in 
front  of  him,  and,  in  a  loud,  tragic 
whisper,  hoarsely  said: 

"Your  time's  up  noo,  Sandy." 

STRICT  NEUTRALITY 


COULDN'T  HELP  IT 


"I  see  that  the  corn  crop  this  year  will  bring  about  $200,000,000!" 
"Well,  don't  blame  me!    I  done  my  best!" 


"How  did  you  get  the  black  eye?" 

"Two  fellows  had  an  argument  and 
T  stayed  neutral." 

"You  stayed  neutral?" 

"Yep;  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  hit 
<  ither  of  them." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Fence 

THE  fence  is  a  composition  of  wood, 
wire,  air  and  profanity  used  on 
the  farm  to  designate  the  particular 
point  where  the  farmer  can  begin 
shooting  at  his  neighbor's  chickens. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  fence, 
each  of  which  is  hog-tight,  chicken- 
proof  and  non-climbable,  but  with  all 
the  patent  designs  there  never  yet  has 
been  discovered  a  fence  that  absolutely 
keeps  pigs  and  chickens  from  going 
thru,  sheep  from  crawling  under, 
cows  from  jumping  over,  or  horses 
from  sawing  off  a  leg  thereon. 

In  the  olden  days  the  fence  con- 
sisted of  four  stakes  and  a  double- 
barreled  shotgun  loaded  with  nails. 
The  stakes  were  driven  one  at  each 
corner  of  the  property,  while  the 
farmer  sat  in  the  center  of  the  plot 
with  the  shotgun,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  trespasser  to  the  imaginary 
lines  running  between  the  stakes.  This 
device  served  very  well  until  the  farms 
began  to  be  enlarged  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  was  difficult  to  watch  all 
sides  at  one  time.  Then  he  went  out 
and  split  rails  and  constructed  what 
is  known  as  the  stake-and-rider  fence, 
which  was  so  popular  that  one  great 
American  statesman  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  by  becoming  an  expert 
at  the  business. 

The  stake-and-rider  served  well  for 
a  time  until  the  agricultural  industry 
began  to  demand  more  assistance  and 
the  hired  man  came  into  use.  This 
marked  the  passing  of  the  rail  fence, 
as  something  had  to  be  constructed 
which  could  not  be  used  as  a  seat,  and 
so  the  barbed-wire  brand  of  fence  was 
invented,  with  the  result  that  many  a 
hired  man  lost  the  rear  from  his 
trousers  and  had  to  eat  standing  until 
he  learned  that  the  new  fence  was  not 
a  resting-place. 

Since  that  time  many  fences  have 
been  devised,  each  of  which  has  some 
drawbacks.  If  the  wires  are  smooth 
the  strands  are  soon  broken  by  the 
cow  standing  on  one  foot  and  leaning 
aKainst  thorn.  If  barbed,  the  horse  in- 
variably sticks  hlB  foot  thru  and  cuts 
it  off.  If  the  mesh  is  closely  woven, 
the  neighbor's  kids  use  it  as  a  steplad- 
der,  and  if  the  mesh  is  large,  all  the 
livestock  stroll  thru  it.  If  it  is  solid 
wood  somo  one  kicks  the  boards  off. 
These  things  usually  occur  Sunday 
mornings  during  a  rain  when  the  ham- 
mer cannot  be  found,  and  yet  some 


people  wonder  why  the  farmer  occa- 
sionally loses  his  temper. 

But  the  fence  fs  a  great  invention, 
and  persons  who  have  never  shot  a 
neighbor  in  a  boundary  argument,  or 
come  unexpectedly  upon  a  melon  thief 
picking  his  clothing  and  anatomy  from 
among  the  barbs,  can  never  know  the 
joy  of  digging  holes,  tamping  dirt  and 
stretching  wire  all  day  in  a  double- 
geared  sun. 

A  Clever  Thief 

One  day  a  group  of  San  Francisco 
stevedores  were  lunching  in  a  shel- 
tered nook  on  a  wharf.  One  of  them 
went  across  the  street  for  a  plug  of 
tobacco,  and  during  his  absence 
another  substituted  for  his  can  of  pale 
coffee  and  milk  his  own  tin  of  milk- 
less  black  coffee. 

When  the  first  stevedore  returned 
to  his  lunch,  he  could  hardly  believe 
his  eyes. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  heard  of 
clever  thieves,  but  to  swipe  the  milk 
out  of  a  guy's  coffee  is  sure  going 
some!" 

Like  Candy 

A  frivolous  young  English  girl,  with 
no  love  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
once  exclaimed  at  a  celebration  where 
the  American  flag  was  very  much  in 
evidence: 

"Oh,  what  a  silly-looking  thing  the 
American  flag  is!  It  suggests  noth- 
ing but  checkerberry  candy." 

"Yes,"  replied  a  bystander,  "the 
kind  of  candy  that  has  made  every- 
body sick  who  ever  tried  to  lick  it." 

Didn't  Always  Wait 

A  physician,  passing  by  a  stone- 
mason's shop,  called  out: 

"Good  morning,  Mr*  Jones.  Hard 
at  it,  I  see.  I  suppose  you  finish 
them  as  far  as  'In  memory  of,'  and 
then  wait  to  see  who  wants  a  monu- 
ment next?" 

"Well,  yes,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"unless  I  hear  somebody's  ill  and 
you're  attending  them;  then  I  keep 
right  on." 

Met  His  Match 

Altho  Harry  Tate  can  be  as  witty 
off  the  stage  as  on  it,  at  least  one  oc- 
casion is  recorded  when  he  met  his 
match.  Seeing  a  number  of  small 
boys  engaged  in  propounding  riddles 
to  one  another,  Mr.  Tate  thought  he 
would  give  them  a  poser.  Going  up 
to  one  of  the  lads,  he  asked:  "What 
time  is  it  when  the  clock  strikes  13?" 

"Time  it  was  taken  to  the  watch- 
maker's to  be  mended,"  returned  the 
urchin. 


A  Young  Business  Woman 

"Now,  be  daddy's  own  girlie," 
coaxed  papa,  "and  take  the  nice  medi- 
cine." 

"  Tain't  nice,"  protested  daddy's 
own,  as  she  biffed  the  dose  of  castor 
oil  all  over  the  counterpane  of  her 

little  cot. 

Wearied  with  his  endeavor,  the 
harassed  man  brought  a  shining 
threepenny  bit  into  the  matter  and 
the  oil  was  gulped  down  with  a  few 
tears.  • 

Next  day  there  was  more  insubor- 
dination, but  this  time  it  was  the 
piano.  Mother's  darling  firmly  re- 
fused to  do  her  practice.  "What  a 
naughty  little  girl  it  is!"  chided  the 
mother. 

"Don't  care,"  grumbled  the  young- 
ster, as  she  gave  the  piano  a  kick. 

"Now,  treasure,  you  shall  have  a 
whole  penny  if  you'll  do  your  exercise 
nicely,"  urged  mamma. 

"Shan't,"  retorted  treasure,  getting 
off  the  piano  stool.  "I  can  make  more 
than  that  taking  castor  oil." 

He  Wasn't  Caught 

"Talking  about  good  dinners,"  said 
the  Yankee  traveler,  slowly,  "I  re- 
member one  I  had  in  Chicago.  I  went 
into  a  slap-up  restaurant  with  some 
chums  and  ordered  the  finest  thing  in 
dinners.  Then,  when  the  bill  came 
around  we  couldn't  decide  who  was  to 
pay.  They  all  wanted  to,,  and  so  did 
I." 

"Very  awkward  for  you  all,"  agreed 
one  of  his  listeners,  skeptically. 

"Waal,  yes,"  continued  the  man 
from  the  States;  "as  we  couldn't  set- 
tle the  matter,  I  proposed  that  we 
should  blindfold  the  waiter,  and  then 
whichever  one  of  the  bunch  he  might 
catch  should  pay  the  bill." 

"A  Very  good  idea,"  said  another  lis- 
tener, stifling  a  yawn.  "Whom  did  he 
catch  ?" 

"I  dunno,"  replied  the  Yankee, 
briefly;  "but  he  ain't  caught  me  yet." 

What  It's  Like 

"I'm  thinking  of  getting  married, 
pa,  and  I'd  like  to  know  what  it's 

like?" 

"You  had  a  job  as  janitor  once, 
didn't  you?" 
"Yes." 

"And  you  had  a  position  as  watch- 
man once,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  worked  a  while  as  care- 
taker, didn't  you?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  it's  a  combination  of  all  three 
jobs — and  then  some." 

OH.  I  SEE! 


Little  Willie— "What  nationality  is 
grandpa?" 

Paw — "Same  nationality  you  are." 

Little  Willie — "Why,  ma  said  he  was 
an  octogenarian." 
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MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARM 


good  shape,  the  fields  were  overgrown 
and  unkempt  with  bushes,  weeds  and 
filth.  As  regards  fence  row  main- 
tenance, the  line  of  least  resistance 
had  been  so  closely  followed  that 
at  some  points  it  was  hard  to  find 
the  cleared  land  consequent  on  the 
wealth  of  underbrush  and  sprouts 
which  possessed  the  land.  In  the 
main  the  fences  were  hopeless 
makeshifts  that  openly  invited  the 
animals  to  sift  thru  them.  One  of 
my  best  fields  of  forty  odd  acres 
was  dissected  into  piecemeal  plots 
by  a  road  which  meanderd  thru  it 
instead  of  following  the  fence  line. 
Trees  which  sapped  fertility  from 
the  soil  and  which  shaded  the  grain 
and  grass  crops  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  never  proved  profitable 
dotted  the  fields.  Practically  every 
variety  of  weed  native  to  Virginia 
prospered  on  the  soils  of  this  mis- 
fit farm. 

My  house  was  a  two-story  frame 
building  with  a  tin  roof,  four  large 
porches  and  fireplaces  galore.  The 
original  part  of  the  building  was 
over  100  years  old,  while  additions 
had  been  added  to  the  front  and 
sides  of  this  pioneer  cabin.  I  esti- 
mated on  the  cost  of  improving  the 
house,  but  after  considerable  study 
I  decided  that  it  would  be  wisest 
to  leave  well  enough  alone.  It 
would  have  cost  me  at  least  $1,500 
to  doll  up  the  house  and  to  equip  it 
with  water,  heating  and  lighting 
systems.  Then  I  would  still  have 
had  an  old  house.  I  determined  to 
leave  the  house  alone  and  to  get 
busy  at  doctoring  up  the  soil. 
Productive  fields  and  paying  crops 
would  build  a  new  house  in  time, 
but  a  new  house  at  the  outset  would 
never  aid  the  lazy  fields  in  producing 
two  blades  of  grass  where  formerly 
one  had  starved. 

The  farm  had  two  barns,  the 
smaller  of  which  provided  stall 
room  for  five  horses  and  storage 
room  for  fifteen  tons  of  hay.  The 
larger  barn  comfortably  held  six 
horses  and  seven  cows,  as  well  as 
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providing  loft  space  for  fifty  tons  of 
hay.  There  was  a  good  machinery 
shed  65x15  feet  with  a  tin  roof,  as 
well  as  a  large  tool  house  and  work 
shop,  a  dairy  house  about  12x6  feet 
in  dimension  with  a  concrete  floor, 
a  tumbledown  corncrib  to  hold  2,200 
bushels  which  could  be  repaired  at 
a  slight  cost,  as  well  as  a  good  four- 
room  tenant  house.  The  less  said 
about  the  chicken  house  the  better. 
Sufficient  is,  that  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  I  converted  it  into 
kindling  wood. 

I  purchased  the  farm  in  the  early 
spring  and  had  to  take  over  the 
colored  tenant's  lease,  as  he  was  to 
retain  possession  of  the  place  until 
Christmas.  "Uncle"  Charley  was  a 
pretty  intelligent  sort  of  a  negro, 
while  he  and  his  family  were  abso- 
lutely honest  and  trustworthy.  Real- 
ly I  was  fortunate  in  this  arrange- 
ment inasmuch  as  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  closely  study  the 
farm  and  its  needs,  to  become  thoro- 
ly  conversant  with  the  locality, 
neighbors,  labor  supply  and  modes 
of  farming  and  to  devote  the  bulk 
of  my  time  to  beginning,  the  "clean 
up"  campaign  on  the  place. 

The  tenant  furnished  all  the  equip- 
ment, all  the  labor  and  horse  power 
and  paid  one  half  the  seed,  feed, 
fertilizer,  twine  and  thrashing  ex- 
penses, while  he  received  one-half 
the  corn  and  wheat  crops  and  one- 
half  the  income  from  poultry  and 
turkeys,  as  well  as  one-half  of  the 
hay  crop  or  half  the  income  from 
the  grazing.  If  you  ever  swung  a 
mattock  or  a  ax  or  a  bush  scythe 
steadily  for  three  months  when  the 
mercury  hovered  around  the  ninety 
mark  most  of  the  time  you  know 
what  real  work  is.  At  the  end  of 
those  ninety  days  I  was  fit  as  a 
whistle,  while  the  farm  began  to  as- 
sume a  sort  of  near-tamed  air.  A  city 
boy  just  out  of  school  wanted  to  kpend 
the  summer  in  the  country  and  gef* 
a  little  practical  farming  experience, 
so  I  gave  him  a  chance.  I  paid  him 
$10  per  month  in  addition  to  pro- 


Bacon-and-Eggs  From  Denmark 
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centers  to  which  eggs  are  sent  by 
members  and  from  which  they  are 
conveyed  to  the  export  society. 

Cooperative  societies  generally 
have  prospered  by  the  support  of 
their  own  members,  that  is,  by  self- 
help,  but  the  livestock  improvement 
societies  and  the  "control"  societies 
have  been  fostered  by  outside  assist- 
ance, mostly  by  the  state  subsidies. 
As  far  back  as  1885  certain  cattle- 
br^'iding  societies  accepted  money 
voluntarily  subscribed  to  secure  the 
best  breeding  stock,  especially  fe- 
males. Then  on  April  1,  1887,  a  law 
was  passed  making  a  state  subsidy. 
Later,  on  April  14,  1893,  and  on  May 
23,  1902,  other  laws  were  enacted 
which  granted  state  aid,  thus  en- 
abling these  societies  for  pig  breed- 
ing in  1903  and  for  sheep  breeding 
a  little  later.  In  1909  there  were 
1,884  livestock  improvement  socie- 
ties receiving  state  aid,  as  follows: 
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The  purpose  of  the  "Control"  So- 
cieties is  to  register  animals  and 
then  to  keep  a  record  of  the  milk 
yield  of  each  cow,  the  amount  of 
butterfat  in  milk  of  each  cow,  and 
the  relation  between  the  milk  yield 
and  the  fodder  consumed — in  brief, 
to  determine  which  cows  are  profit- 
able and  should  be  kept  for  breeding 
purposes,  as  well  as  to  find  out 
which  cows  are  unprofitable  and  to 
be  gotten  rid  of.  The  first  "control" 
society  was  established  in  1895;  in 
1909  there  were  519  societies  with 
12,000  members,  with  206,800  cows 
connected  with  these  societies,  and 
with  state  subsidies  aggregating 
$31,800.  The  cows  with  the  largest 
annual  yields  have  been  connected 
with  these  control  societies;  and  the 
largest  holdings,  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  breeding  of  cows, 
are  most  interested  in  these  control 


Kind  of  Societies  Number 

Horse  breeding   270 

Cattle  breeding   1,259 

Pig  breeding   253 

Sheep  breeding  102 

1,884 


Members 
21,500 
31,300 
6,430 
8,850 


60,080 


Male 
Animals 
312 
1,404 
328 
109 

2,213 


State  Aid 
$  42,135 
58,300 
4,240 
1,166 

$105,841 


Of  the  male  horses  and  cattle 
which  have  been  selected  for  use 
by  these  two  societies  most  of  them 
were  of  Danish  stock.  Of  the  total 
holdings  on  which  livestock  is  bred, 
the  middle-sized  holdings  were 
largely  connected  with  the  livestock 
Improvement  societies. 


societies.  Livestock  improvement 
societies  as  well  as  "control"  socie- 
ties combine  and'  form  federations, 
so  as  to  systematize  the  work,  to 
labor  along  a  uniform  plan  for  the 
whole  state,  to  egfoblish  definite 
principles  and  to  reduce  everything 
to  record. 


viding  for  his  lodgings,  board  and 
washing.  It  was  a  good  investment, 
as  he  was  a  worker  from  the  word 
go,  and  he  was  a  mighty  nice  chap 
to  associate  with. 

The  local  method  of  producing  the 
corn  crop  is  strikingly  significant  of 
why  the  average  crop  of  Virginia  is 
only  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  Light 
work  horses  and  light  implements 
predominate,  so  that  the  average 
plowing  is  only  about  six  inches. 
Furthermore  if  a  field  is  productive 
it  is  continuously  cropped  to  corn 
and  wheat  until  it  will  no  longer 
make  profitable  yields.  The  average 
farmer  cultivates  his  corn  with  a 
double  shovel  plow  pulled  by  one 
horse.  Practically  all  the  corn  is 
checked  so  that  it  can  be  plowed 
both  ways.  The  crop  is  worked 
three  times  and  then  it  is  laid  by 
irrespective  of  its  condition  or  the 
character  of  the  season.  Just  when 
the  crop  is  thirsting  for  cultivation, 
the  colored  farmer  is  probably 
stacking  his  wheat  or  building  fence 
or  cutting  briers  or  bushes.  The 
best  advice  I  can  offer  to  the  new- 
comer to  Viriginia  is  that  he  refrain 
from  growing  his  corn  crop  along 
local  lines.  If  he  will  practice  corn 
belt,  methods  in  the  Old  Dominion 
on  soil  that  has  had  half  a  chance 
he  will  be  able  to  raise  average 
crops  of  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre,  which  will 
leave  as  a  residue  a  wealth  of  good 
corn  fodder. 

(Continued  in  Next  Issue.) 

Raising  the  Rich 
Legumes 
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Sweet  Clover's  Place 

SWEET  CLOVER,  once  regarded  as 
a  weed,  is  worth  a  billion  dollars 
to  South  Dakota,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  soil  improvers  and  stock 
feeders,"  asserts  J.  G.  Hutton,  asso- 
ciate agronomist  at  the  State  Col- 
lege.   He  says: 

"Sweet  clover  helps  to  maintain 
the  nitrogen  supply  in  the  soil;  it 
makes  good  hay;  and  it  produces  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  seed  for 
which  there  is  a  ready  market.  There 
is  no  danger  whatever  of  its  becom- 
ing a  field  weed,  which  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experiments  where 
sweet  clover  is  followed  by  a  culti- 
vated crop,  such  as  corn  or  potatoes. 

"When  the  agronomy  department 
advocated  the  utilization  of  sweet 
clover  as  a  forage  crop  a  few  years 
ago,  there  were  many  who  doubted 
the  advisability  of  using  it,  and  a 
few  who  were  openly  opposed  to  it. 
The  experience  of  the  last  lew  years 
has  shown  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  legume  crops  in 
South  Dakota.  Cattle  have  been 
learning  to  eat  it  in  the  pastures 
and  feeding  tests  have  placed  it  next 
to  alfalfa  as  hay. 

"The  more  .  valuable  tood  sub- 
stances are  those  containing  large 
quantities  of  the  element  nitrogen. 
Grain  crops  and  all  others,  except  le- 
gumes, take  this  element  from  the 
soil,  but  are  unable  to  draw  upon  the 
large  supplies  in  the  air.  Sweet  clo- 
ver draws  most  of  the  nitrogen  it  re- 
quires from  the  air  and  furnishes  it 
to  stock  in  a  usable  form.  If  the 
manure  from  sweet  clover  is  re- 
turned to  the  soil  the  nitrogen  sup- 
ply is  increased.  If  the  sweet  clover 
is  plowed  directly  under,  the  nitro- 
gen supply  is  increased  still  more. 

"If  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  South 
Dakota  soils  is  to  be  maintained — 
and  it  must  be — legume  crops  must 
be  grown  on  every  farm.  At  least 
one-fourth  of  every  farm  should  be 
in  legumes  every  year.  This  is  not 
a  theory,  but  a  fact.  Sweet  clover  is 
well  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

"Sweet  clover  is  worth  a  billion 
dollars  to  South  Dakota.  Let  us  hope 
that  every  farmer  will  try  to  get  his 
share  of  the  billion." 


Easy  to  Own 
this  good  Engine 


Send  for  my  new  money-^ 

saving:  offer,  before  you  try  any  ■ 
engine  for  any  price.  Consider 
my  low  prices  (easy  terms  if 
Bk>,  you  wish)  and  you  will  Bee 
tV^Hj  your  advantage  in  having  one 

<  '•  V»  o£my 

"Bauer  Fngines 

Gasoline,  Kerosene  and  Gas 

Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  low  factory 
prices— which  average  under  $16.50  per 
H-P.  All  sizes  2.  3,  5,  7.  9,  12  and  16  H-P. 
Long:  stroke,  valve-in-the-head,  engines. 
Thousands  in  use. 

Guaranteed  5  Years. 
Write  For  Free  Book  sp"d  ™e  *our  nam? 

and  address  now.  I 


■  v/:l] 

V 


will  send  you  my  Free  Book  and  most  liberal 
offer  by  return  mail.  Address 

A.  P.  BAUER  ENGINE  CO., 
403  Bainr  Block,       Kansas  City,  Me. 


Hogs  Grind  Grain 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grinder  and 
feeder.  With  it  your  hogs  will  grind 
their  own  grain,  saving  you  money  and 
labor.  This  machine  will  care  for  80  hogs  on 
full  feed  at  a  saving  of  25%  of  the  grain  and 
a  pig  of  40  pounds  can  operate  the  grinder. 
Grinds  all  kind.*  of  grain,  coarse  or  fine,  sepa- 
rate or  mixed.  No  waste— grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh. 

Send  for  Booklet 
We  are  Hooting  for  You 
Agents  Wauled 

HOG  MOTOR  CO. 


700  Andrus  Bide. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  thtfnew  1916 
"RANGER*9  bicycle.  Write  at  one*  Col- 
our big  catalog  and  special  offer.  v  » 
Improved  Models,  prices  reduced.  Ex- 
traordinary new  offers.  Yoit  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  without  petting  our  latest 
propositions.    WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent*'  and  makes 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Getour/t&erni'  terms  on  abunipltj 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every* 
thing  In  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  A  lev/ 
wconri-hand  bicycles  t'J  to  98  to  clear. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  S-196,  CHICAGO 


rfrAIQY  T7I  V  ItTTI  1  TP  placed  anywhere, 
U>Al0l  rLiI  .rwiLLE.IV  attracts  and  kills 
all  Hies.  Neat,  dean, 
ornamental,  conven* 
1  lent,  cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can'tspill  ortip 
over ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective* 
Sold  by  dealers,  ot 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  $1. 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  UeKaK>  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SliO  FILLING  POWER 


Don't  bay  any  engine  Bt  any  price  till  you 
pet  our  new  free  book"  Why.  It  tell  J  in 
(imnle  words  end  pictures  the  facta  that 
distinguish  prood  engines  from  pooroncs. 
W1TTE  Kerosene  engines  arc  lower  in 
prico  nnd  fuel  expense.  Ask  for  Freo 
Catalog  nnd  prices. 

VVITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

713?  OaWand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

21S2  Empire  Bide,  Plttaburgh,  Pa. 


Our  Soldiers  in  Action 


d  pictures,  our  soldiers  in 
action.     One   picture  Mexican 


Three  post 
cnni|i    and  li 

bandit,  and  a  one  dollar  bill  of  the  bandit 
Villa  money,  all  for  25c,  (coin)  while  they 
last.  Rush  orders  to  G.  I.  HUNT,  S06  Hicks 
HuildiriK,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Mann- 
fucturerH  waut  Owen  Patents.    Send  for 
reo  books;   inventions  wanted,  etc. 
I  help  you   market  your  invention  without  nh.lge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,   110  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS! 


 WATSON  E.  COLEIKAIf, 

'  'nshinffton,  I).  C.    Honks  free. 
inheBtreferOu'Jee.   best  results. 
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What  Is 
Gained  by 
Testing 
Cows 


Testing  your  cows  tells  whether 
they  are  earning  money  for  you. 
By  the  Register  of  Merit  work 
you  can  now  build  up  your  herd 
from  animals  of  known  pr  )duc- 
tion.  Science  is  driving  guess- 
work out  of  the  dairy  business. 
Government  records  show  that 
the  average  net  profit  per  cow  was  in- 
creased 129%  in  eight  years  by  testing. 
Selection  based  ■  upon  actual  dairy 
merit  will  produce  like  results  in  your 
herd.  Our  booklet.  "What 
is  Accomplished  by  Test- 
ingCows."will  help  you. 
Send  forit  now.  It'sfree. 

The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 

357  Waal  23rd  «tr»a» 

Mew  York  City 


Try  the  New  Way 
to  Kill  Lice. 

No  dusting.  No  dipping.  No  paint- 
ing. Hang  up  the  bottle— that's  all. 

"Good  Enough  for  Me." 

"Enclosed  please  find  money 
order  for  another  bottle  of  LICE- 
I'll..  I  And  1 1  the  best  and  easiest 
to  use.  My  birds  were  lousy  when  I 
put  LICECIL  In  the  house,  but 
they  were  soon  free  from  the  pests. 
I  wanted  to  make  sure,  so  put  other 
lousy  birds  In  the  same  house  with 
the  same  results.  That  Is  good 
•bough  for  me." 

George  W.  Goode.  Thornton,  Wash. 

Likes  It  Very  Much. 

Lacey.  Iowa. 
Gentlemen:  Please  nnd  enclosed 
11.00  for  two  bottles  of  LICECIL. 
Please  send  by  return  mall.  Have 
used  one  bottle  and  like  It  very 
much. 

EVERETT  E.  WHITEHILL. 
HOW  TO  USE  LICECIL 

Simply  put  a  few  drops  in  nest  and  hang  un- 
corked bottle  in  coop  or  henhouse.  Powerful 
evaporating  vapors  which  leave  bottle  are  three 
times  heavier  than  air  and  descend  in  a  misty 
form,  penetrating  feathers,  cracks  and  crevices 
everywhere.  Lice,  mites,  chiggers,  bed  bugs, 
ants,  roaches,  etc.,  have  no  lungs— they  breathe 
through  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  are  instantly 
destroyed  by  LICECIL  vapors.  WILL  NOT  IN- 
JURE CHICKS.    ACTS   LIKE  MAGIC. 

Bottle  50c,  prepaid.  Money  Back  if  it  Fails. 
AMERICAN  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.F  B,  QUINCY,  ILL 
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Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


I Positively  greatest  roofing  offer.  Be  sore 
to  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofing 
Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cov- 
ering, siding  or  ceiling.    EDWARDS  / 
TtCHTCOTE  REO  STEEL  SHINGLES 
cost  less  and  outlast  3  ordinary  roofs 
—outlast  building  itself— no  painting 
or  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-proof; 
.guaranteed  lightning- proofi  Re-    —  _, 
duces  insurance.  Reo  Cluster 

— FREE  Roofing  Books*/^ 

\  ReoCluBter SteelShingles.V-Cnmp. 
'  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Paint- 
i  ed  or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
[  rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Write 
I  for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 
prices  ever  made  on  world's  best  roofing 
free  Samplce  Eod  Rooflna  Book  Mo.  795. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

745-795  Pike  61, .  Ciocimati.  0. 


BOYS  S  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  arid  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  Join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  Its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT. 

paper  tells  all 
about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  alao  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  Iter  which  boys  like.   You  need  this 

Paper  to  be  a  Lono  Scout.  Bend  20c  and  nauiis  and  ad- 
(ireewa  cf  5  bora  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout 
fur  six  months  and  send  jour  membership  certillcate. 
badge  and  lnat  ructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT. 
510  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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MCHTiNC  PLANTS.  LAMPS,  MOMRS. 

•>.  Pant,  Engine..  Ilvnnrn.,.  I  linr*.!-..  ILL.  k'l.li  M 
Cut.  Irla.    OHIO  I  1,1.1  I  Kit    HtlllKS.  I  li  >.lniid,  O. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  ap- 
pears In  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 
When  answering  these  advertisements 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The 
Farming  Business." 


hurried  to  the  kitchen.  Here  the 
newly  laid  floor  was  scrubbed  to  holi- 
day cleanliness,  and  windows  were 
sash  high.  Mrs.  Gardener,  flushed 
with  exercise,  was  taking  shortcakes 
from  the  oven,  and  frosted  cakes 
on  the  cook  table  waited  for  the 
hamper. 

"Just  in  time  with  the  berries, 
dearie,"  she  told  Lute,  then  turned 
toward  her  small  son.  "Better  get 
yourself  washed  and  changed,  sonny," 
she  directed. 

Charles  freely  lathered  his  face  and 
hands  with  soap  preparatory  to  a 
thoro  scrub,  but  his  fertile  brain  was 
inventing  excellent  reasons  for  re- 
taining his  everyday  clothes. 

"Ma,"  he  began,  "I  don't  want  to 
spoil  my  good  suit.  Picnics  are  awful 
on  good  cloth.   Lemme  wear  these." 

His  mother  and  Lute  were  hulling 
the  berries,  and  they  had  the  air  of 
people  with  a  thousand  things  to  do 
and  time  limited. 

"Your  linen  suit's  laid  out,"  his 
mother  informed  him  with  emphasis. 

"A  linen  suit,"  wailed  Chink. 
"Linen!" 

His  mother  understood.  "Linen 
will  wash,"  she  encouraged. 

"Then  I  won't  have  to  keep  clean, 
will  I?"  brightened  Chink,  and  rat- 
tled up  the  stairway,  just  as  his 
father  entered  the  room  and  eyed  the 
holiday  preparations  with  gloomy 
brow. 

"This  here  toting  grub  off  in  the 
woods  to  eat  it  is  dummed  non- 
sense," he  grumbled.  "Regular  gnat- 
fight  Infernal  noise  scaring  the 
horses.  Folks  all  talking  and  no 
one  listening." 

This  last  was  a  real  grievance, 
since  Abe  was  read  full  of  war  talk 
and  wanted  to  relieve  his  overcharged 
system.  He  picked  up  his  last  news- 
paper, bridged  his  prominent  nose 
with  glasses,  and  proceeded  to 
freshen  up  on  the  latest  news  from 
the  front.  Mrs.  Gardener  packed 
their  baskets  with  roast  chickens, 
feather-light  biscuits,  pies,  cakes,  the 
lately  finished  shortcakes,  and  a 
dozen  other  dainties,  while  Lute  ran 
up  to  her  room  to  bathe  and  dress. 
Finally  the  last  article  was  placed. 
Dave  and  Nelson  bounded  up  the 
stairs,  and  Chink,  with  clothes  awry 
and  hair  snarled  at  the  rear,  came 
down. 

"Now,  Abe,  it's  your  turn,"  warned 

his  wife. 

"I'm  all  right's  I  be,"  declared  Abe. 
He  turned  a  page  of  his  paper.  "Why 
can't  we  eat  to  home  like  Chris- 
tians?" he  demanded. 

"Because,"  answered  Lute  from  the 
doorway,  "all  work  and  no  play 
makes  three  dull  boys." 

Her  father  glanced  up  at  the  fair- 
est vision  to  be  seen  that  day.  Lute 
was  clad  in  white  linen  brightened 
at  waist  and  throat  and  hat  by  rib- 
bons the  color  of  her  eyes.  Every  de- 
tail expressed  pure  daintiness  from 
white  kid  boots  to  elbow  gloves.  Her 
cameo-perfect  face  glowed  with  sea- 
shell  pink,  and  her  blue  eyes  were 
brilliant  as  azure  fire.  Above  all, 
her  expression  was  distinctly  that  of 
a  pure-minded  girl  who  possessed 
dignity  and  wit  and  poise. 

"Where's  m'  best  pants  an  coat?" 
was  Abe's  surrender,  and  the  family 
heard  no  more  of  his  objection  to  a 
gnat-plagued  dinner. 

A  mile  east  of  Redbird  similar 
hamper-packing  and  dressing  were 
in  progress.  In  an  upstairs  room  of 
the  large  but  dingy  residence  Vivian 
Gleeson  ardently  studied  the  effect 
and  lines  of  a  gown  of  cream-tinted 
lace.  Her  mirror  gave  back  a  satis- 
factory image  of  a  dark,  beautiful 
head  and  throat  which  proudly  lifted 
from  the  low-cut  bodice.  Her  ebon 
hair  was  built  into  puffs  and  rolls 
patterned  after  fashionable  examples 
from  the  city,  and  the  rich  scarlet  of 
her  full  under  lip  seemed  a  splash  of 
red  upon  a  warm-hued  statue.  As 
she  gazed,  the  velvety  black  of  her 
big  eyes  joyously  sparkled.  She  was 
content.  With  a  sigh  of  pleasure  she 
slipped  her  almost  bare  arms  into  a 
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half-length  coat  of  cardinal  cloth, 
and  descended  to  the  large  kitchen 
where  her  mother  and  a  hired  girl 
worked  at  finishing  the  lunch. 

Altho  the  room  was  sun-flooded, 
Mrs.  Gleeson  bent  low  over  her  task. 
She  was  nearly  blind.  Yet  despite 
her  infirmity,  in  her  family  consisting 
of  husband,  two  grown  sons  and 
Vivian,  her  will  was  law — law  arbi- 
trarily and  bitterly  enforced  when 
not  evaded.  Just  now  her  dim  gaze 
noted  something  unfamiliar  in  her 
daughter's  attire,  and  her  sensitive 
fingers  grasped  a  fold  of  lace. 

"Where'd  you  get  it,  Viv?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"It's  an  old  dress,"  fabricated 
Vivian.  "A  summer  cottager  gave  it 
to  me.   She  was  tired  of  It." 

"Your  own  clothes  are  better  for 
you  than  some  one's  cast-offs," 
angrily  chided  her  mother.  "Oughta 
have  more  pride.  Where's  this  lady 
stop?" 

"At  a  north  shore  bungalow,"  de- 
clared Vivian  at  random,  and  es- 
caped from  the  house  and  further 
questioning.  Leisurely  she  walked 
along  the  brick-hard  highway  that 
followed  the  river  under  sun-exclud- 
ing pines,  and  presently  arrived  at 
the  picnic  grove  midway  between 
Sleeping  Bear  Lake  and  the  great 
fresh-water  sea.  rt  was  roofed  with 
melting  treetops  and  gay  with  its 
booths,  dance  bower,  speaker's  stand 
and  arriving  throngs.  Boys  of  all 
ages  rent  the  air  with  toy  explosives, 
and  the  bleat  of  auto  horns  warned 
absent-minded  loiterers  to  clear  the 
track.  In  a  cedar-walled  booth  near 
the  entrance,  Dolph  Gardener  pre- 
sided over  a  stand  of  soft  drinks,  and 
was  the  first  to  address  Vivian  as  she 
entered  the  grove. 

"Hello,  Vivian!"  he  called.  "You 
rival  a  tanager.  Hadn't  ought  to 
smite  the  country  lads  with  that  get- 
up,"  he  chaffed.    "You'll  blind  'em." 

"I  .  should  worry,"  cried  Viv. 
"Lightning  wouldn't  feaze  them  after 
you  fit  them  to  colored  glasses."  She 
pointed  to  the  colored  bottles  back  of 
him.  "Those  pink  and  red  drinks 
don't  fool  anybody,  Mr.  Dolph  Gar- 
dener," said  she.  "Stokee  has  the 
brown  stuff  under  the  counter.  I 
know." 

"Now,  Viv,"  remonstrated  the  dis- 
penser of  drink,  "if  this  joint  ain't 
square,  just  watch  the  sheriff.  Bet 
you  a  bottle  of  pop  he'll  tend  bar 
while  we  dance  a  set.    How's  that?" 

"Granted,"  said  she.  "But,  if  you 
please,  I'll  drink  the  pop  now." 

She  daintily  sipped  her  choice  of  a 
liquid  crimson  as  portly  Dr.  Hollet 
drove  into  place  and  parked  his  fam- 
ily car.  Back  of  him  was  Doud,  ex- 
quisite in  white  flannels,  appropriate 
hat  and  gloves  and  shoes,  who 
stopped  his  touring  car  short  and 
assisted  Lute  to  the  brown  turf 
before  darting  off  toward  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Lake  and  his  cottage.  Lute, 
thus  adrift,  plunged  into  the  noisy, 
shifting  crowd,  and  exchanged  nods 
and  gay  words  until  her  eyes  en- 
countered Stokee's  booth  and  her  eld- 
est brother  pouring  drinks  for  Vivian 
Gleeson  and  Salome  Russel,  who  had 
joined  her  favorite. 

The  roadhouse  proprietor  wore  a 
satin  gown  of  nile  green  toned  down 
with  glittering  bands  of  jet.  Her 
plumed  hat  would  cost  a  month  of 
Lute's  income,  and  beneath  it  her  al- 
most swarthy  but  handsome  face 
beamed  and  smiled.  With  a  flush  of 
anger  at  her  brother's  occupation, 
Lute  veered  toward  the  speaker's 
stand,  where  Ethan  Holben,  the  cir- 
cuit rider,  discussed  the  impending 
program  and  welcomed  her  approach. 
Thus  she  missed  the  arrival  of  her 
family  in  the  carryall,  and  failed  to 
see  Dolph  unblushingly  emerge  from 
his  place  of  business  and  warmly  em- 
brace and  kiss  hie  mother.  The  act 
was  amazingly  candid  and  free  from 
the  furtive  shame  of  a  prodigal. 

Dave  and  tyelson  led  away  the 
nervous  grays,  while  Abe  talked  with 
his  eldest  son,  and  Chink  sought  out 
the  McGlory  boys.    From  the  con- 


gesting mass  of  people  Mrs.  Karsten 
appeared  at  her  friend's  elbow,  and 
the  two  were  briefly  joined  by  Dan, 
who  was,  of  course,  peace  officer,  and 
obliged  to  watch  for  trouble.  That 
week  he  had  put  the  farm  into  the 
care  of  a  capable  hired  man,  and  was 
living  at  headquarters,  which  meant 
Redbird. 

People  were  mystified.  It  had  been 
customary  for  tiie  sheriff  to  reside  at 
home,  unless  called  on  legal  business. 
A  few  in  the  opposition  declared  that 
big  Dan  Karsten  felt  his  rise  to 
power  and  was  making  the  most  of 
it.  Others  believed  Dan  hoped  to 
round  up  the  county's  scourge  of 
cattle  thieves  with  Redbird  as  the 
base.  Hazardous  as  the  cattle  thefts 
might  be,  soaring  prices  tempted, 
and  an  occasional  animal  disap- 
peared. But  whatever  Dan's  condi- 
tion of  mind  might  be,  he  In  truth 
stabled  a  horse  at  the  livery,  slept  by 
choice  in  the  isolated  jail,  which  was 
empty  and  cool,  and  ate  at  Jake 
Crumb's  boarding-house. 

"How's  George  coming  on  with  the 
crops?"  he  asked  his  mother. 

"Nothing's  neglected,"  she  told 
him.  "Dave  sees  to  that.  He's  over 
morning  and  night." 

"Talking  of  me?"  asked  Dave  at 
their  backs. 

"You're  cutting  me  out  with  that 
mother  o'  mine,"  accused  Dan.  "I 
won't  have  it." 

The  two  strolled  off,  and  the  wom- 
en joined  Ann  McGlory,  who  was 
helping,  to  set  the  Long  tables. 

"The  tables'll  fill  twice — maybe 
more,"  Mrs.  Gardener  told  Ann. 
"There's  a  big  crowd  and  more  com- 
ing." 

"You're  happy  right,"  cried  Ann. 
"There's  Matthew  Doud  with  his  city 
ma  and  old  maid  sister  right  now," 
she  declared,  and  stood  staring. 

From  the  red  touring  car  alighted 
Doud's  richly  dressed,  proudly  erect 
mother  and  his  tall,  modishly  gowned 
sister.  Immediately  these  arrivals 
were  surrounded  by  other  cottagers, 
and  the  select  company  hedged  them- 
selves apart  from  the  common  herd 
by  invisible  barriers.  They  were  is- 
landed in  the  midst  of  a  carefree 
country  assembly,  and  stared  with 
bored  interest  at  the  animated  scene. 

Then  Alice  Doud  suddenly  froze  to 
shocked  rigidity  and  her  hazel  eyes 
hardened  to  flint.  She  was  gazing  at 
a  handsome,  impudent-eyed  girl  witl 
ebon  hair,  who  wore  a  shocking  coat 
of  cardinal,  and  whose  late-model 
gown  of  lace  exactly  duplicated  he- 
own!  She  was  furious.  Being  at 
country  jubilee  was  bad  enough,  bu 
to  have  Torp  DeKalbert,  the  nerve- 
racked  banker,  see  her  dressed  the 
same  as  an  absurd  rural  lass  was 
gall  and  wormwood.  Worse  yet,  it 
became  the  bucolic  miss  as  petals 
become  a  lily,  while  in  her  own  gown 
Miss  Doud  had  the  hue  of  jaundice. 
And  DeKalbert  was  gazing  at  the  girl 
as  if  she  were  a  portrait  at  a  prize 
exhibit. 

"Let's  go  over  and  see  the  dan- 
cing," Doud  suggested,  with  ulterior 
motives. 

He  led  his  party  to  the  bower 
where  Huck  Kean  shouted  the  calls 
above  the  twang  of  fiddle,  bass  viol 
and  piano.  A  set  was  just  finished,  and 
when  the  floor  again  filled  Matthew 
Doud  appeared  in  company  with  a 
girl  chastely  clad  in  simply  made 
white  linen,  sashed  and  tied  with 
azure  ribbons  that  matched  her  fear- 
less, direct-gazing,  pansy-blue  eyes.. 

The  continuation  of  this  interest- 
ing story  will  be  found  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 


No  nation  was  ever  overthrown  by 
its  farmers.  Chaldea  and  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Rome,  grew  rotten  and 
ripe  for  destruction  not  in  the  fields, 
but  in  the  narrow  lanes  and  crowded 
city  streets,  and  in  the  palaces  of 
their  nobility.  So  let  us  thank  God 
and  take  courage  as  we  see  in  our 
day  the  movement  countryward,  and 
the  "abandoned  farm"  and  lot  no 
longer  abandoned. — Francis  E.  Clark. 
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She  Made  the  Farm  Pay 


Continued  Fro 
able  hoeing  was  done  in  order  to 
keep  the  weeds  down.  The  cane  was 
cultivated  with  the  corn  cultivator, 
but  a  light  harrow  was  run  thru  the 
rows  at  times.  The  cane  ripened  in 
three  months,  it  was  topped,  stripped, 
cut  and  piled  across  the  rows.  The 
good  canes  were  brought  to  the  mill 
for  the  process  of  sirup  making.  She 
had  the  cane  run  thru  the  mill,  thus 
extracting  the  juice. 

She  has  everything  well  equipped 
for  the  work  and  her  methods  are 
quite  interesting.  The  raw  juice 
from  the  mill  flows  thru  a  box  eight 
feet  long,  having  four  partitions 
crosswise.  The  juice  flows  under 
the  first  partition,  over  the  second, 
under  the  third  and  over  the  fourth, 
arresting  all  floating  particles  and 
impurities,  also  holding  back  the  set- 
tlings. To  each  one  hundred  gal- 
lons of  juice  Miss  Campbell  adds  one 
pint  of  bisulphate  of  lime  while  the 
tank  is  filling.  As  soon  as  the  tank 
is  full  she  pours  in  one  pint  of  milk 
of  lime.  The  acids  naturally  in  the 
sorghum  juice  often  makes  the  sirup 
unpleasantly  bitter.  The  lime  is  add- 
ed to  neutralize  the  juice  in  order  to 
make  a  better  producf.  If  the  sirup 
is  too  hard  she  adds  more  bisulphate 
of  lime.  She  lets  the  juice  settle  from 
forty-five  to  sixty  minutes.  Sor- 
ghum juice  cannot  be  clarified  well 
by  a  single  process.  If  all  the  im- 
purities which  separate  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  thin  juice  are  removed, 
more  solid  impurity  is  thrown  out  of 
solution  by  the  concentration  of  the 
semi-sirup.  If  this  impurity  is  re- 
moved, more  impurity  is  thrown  out 
of  solution  by  concentration  to  a 
heavy  semi-sirup  of  a  greater  den- 
sity and  a  small  amount  of  impurity 
is  separated  by  the  final  concentra- 
tion of  the  sirup.  Miss  Campbell 
says  that  it  follows  from  this  fact 
that  there  must  be  several  clarifica- 
tions, first  of  the  raw  juice,  then  of 
the  hot  juice,  and  then  of  the  semi- 
sirup  in  order  to  remove  the  im- 
purities from  the  Liquid.   If  it  is  not 
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removed  from  the  boiling  liquid 
these  solid  impurities  blacken  and 
burn  up  the  heating  surface  and  in- 
jure the  color  and  flavor  of  the  sirup. 
To  make  good  sirup  it  is  advisable 
to  skim  continuously  during  con- 
centration. 

Miss  Campbell  lets  the  clarified 
juice  run  in  a  continual  stream  into 
a  fire  evaporator  twenty-four  feet 
long.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  under 
this  pan.  A  heavy  fire  is  kept  under 
the  finishing  of  the  evaporator.  The 
finished  sirup  runs  thru  a  long  gal- 
vanized trough,  eighteen  inches  wide, 
which  quickly  cools  it.  The  sirup  is 
light  in  color  and  of  good  flavor.  She 
has  the  molasses  placed  in  jugs  and 
gallon  cans,  and  it  is  then  ready  for 
the  market. 

Hogs  are  kept  on  the  farm  and  two 
bunches  are  fed  out  each  year.  Miss 
Campbell  believes  that  this  is  a 
quick  method  of  turning  your  efforts 
into  money.  They  are  fed  on  corn, 
tankage,  mixed  feed  and  skimmilk. 
The  slop  from  the  kitchen  is  also 
given  to  the  hogs.  They  get  the  free 
range  of  the  pasture  and  are  always 
in  a  healthy  condition,  due  to  ex- 
ercise and  good  feed. 

Miss  Campbell  keeps  a  flock  of 
hens  and  raises  a  bunch  of  young 
chicks  each  spring.  She  uses  an  in- 
cubator and  a  brooder.  The  young 
chicks  are  hatched  early  enough  so 
she  can  rear  them  and  place  them 
on  the  early  market,  thus  bringing 
the  top  price.  The  hens  are  fed  for 
egg  production  and  several  eggs  are 
marketed  each  week.  She  keeps  the 
male  birds  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  except  during  the 
breeding  season,  and  in  this  way  she 
is  able  to  place  the  best  quality  of 
eggs  on  the  market. 

Miss  Campbell  is  an  expert  horse 
rider  and  has  broken  some  pretty 
wild  colts.  She  believes  in  taming 
the  colt  by  kindness,  for  a  little  lump 
of  sugar  will  do  wonders.  Her 
father  says  that  he  knows  when  he 
is  beaten  and  that  Ruth  will  be  the 
owner  of  the  farm  hereafter. 


Bettering  the  Dairy  Business 
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for  city  folks.'  But  that  farmer  for- 
gets that  while  his  family  drinks  it 
fresh,  the  city  customer  gets  it  hours 
later  after  the  microbes  which  he 
has  let  in  have  multiplied  in  num- 
ber. 

"No  matter  how  careful  the  milk- 
ers may  be,  some  dirt  will  get  into 
the  milk,  and  the  city  customer  sel- 
dom gets  it  in  as  good  condition  as 
does  the  farmer's  family  who  use  It 
a  few  hours  from  the  cow." 

The  inspector  has  three  duties  to 
the  consumer  which  he  tries  to  per- 
form: First — To  get  clean  milk; 
second — to  get  cold  milk  which  is 
therefore  low  in  bacteria,  since  bac- 
teria require  warmth  in  order  to  mul- 
tiply; third — to  get  milk  free  from 
disease-producing  germs,  such  as  ty- 
phoid, tuberculosis,  etc. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  he  has 
a  right  to  demand  certain  conditions, 
such  as  clean  stable;  and  the  lighter 
it  is,  the  cleaner  it  will  be,  since  sun- 
light kills  germs.  A  concrete  or 
other  tight  floor  which  ia  properly 
drained  is  another  necessity  to  clean- 
liness. Also  the  cow  should  be  clean, 
as  well  as  the  man  or  maid  who  does 
the  milking,  his  or  her  clothing  and 
hands.  A  clean  cow  is  an  impossi- 
bility when  she  has  to  walk  thru 
manure  to  get  to  the  stable. 

He  has  the  right  to  demand  a 
prop'-r  milk-cooling  place.  The  horse 
lank  is  neither  cool  nor  sanitary  in 
the  summer.  And  the  man  who  cools 
the  milk  in  the  tank  in  summer  is 
apt  to  keep  it  from  freezing  in  win- 
ter by  keeping  it  in  the  stable,  the 
root  cellar  or  the  spare  bedroom.  A 
miikhouso  which  is  used  for  nothing 
but.  a  milkhouse  and  kept  cleaner 
than  th«:  parlor  is  the  only  place  to 
k**''  p  milk. 

He  I. as  a  rfght  to  demand  that  no 


person  suffering  with  a  contagious 
or  infectious  disease  shall  go  near 
the  stable  or  milkhouse  or  handle 
the  utensils. 

Professor  Norris  claims  that  the 
dairyman  who  makes  an  effort  to 
meet  the  inspector  half  way  is  re- 
paid for  his  trouble  and  expense  in 
a  number  of  ways. 

He  gets  a  better  and  safer  supply 
of  milk  for  his  own  family;  by  hav- 
ing a  high  scoring  dairy  he  can  sell 
his  product  more  easily  and  for  a 
better  price. 

By  having  good  ventilation  and 
light  in  his. stable  he  protects  the 
health  of  his  cows. 

By  having  proper  equipment,  he 
can  do  his  work  more  easily  and  ex- 
peditiously, or  he  can  do  more  work 
with  equal  effort.  By  having  con- 
crete floors  in  the  stable,  a  manure 
carrier,  and  a  dry  place  to  store 
manure,  he  will  save  enough  in  the 
fertilizer  alone  to  pay  for  these  im- 
provements in  three  years. 

Professor  Norris  gave  a  few  "don'ts 
for  dairymen."  These  will  be  sec- 
onded by  every  housewife  in  the  land 
who  must  depend  upon  the  milkman 
for  this  most  important  part  of  her 
food  supply: 

Don't  have  the  hogpen  so  near  the 
stable  that  the  odor  of  the  stable  will 
disturb  the  hogs. 

Don't  let  the  cat  lap  out  of  the 
pail;  some  people  are  so  finicky  that 
they  don't  like  cats. 

Don't  make  the  cows  wade  thru 
manure  to  get  to  the  stable.  They 
know  enough  to  walk  around  the 
manure  heap  if  you  give  them  a 
chance. 

If  you  use  a  cloth  strainer  don't 
rinse  it  out  in  the  horse  trough. 

Don't  use  the  milk  pails  to  scrub 
with  on  washday. — By  L.  O.  P. 


The  Wheat  Yield 

Tells  the  Story 

of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  havecaused  new 
recordstobemadein  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

upward*  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  six  weeks, 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
i  ments  were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

Yields  as  high  as  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
VTdbjjiy  country;  while  yields  of  45  bushels  per  afte  are  common. 

i'i'Mv   Thousands  of  American  fanners  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
.  — .       Prices  are  still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  in  good 
,"jVj»rt     S    localities,  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc. 
IO'«T  ^>OT  "V     There;  Is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 
Vi/f^kkit'''  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 

and  other  information  to 

C  J.  BROUCHTON.  112  W.  Adams  St.  Chicago.  UL 
.  G.  W  AIRD.  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Secood  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 

No  passpoi  is  are  necessary  10  enter  Canada. 


Sowe  Baseball-Stabs' 


THE  FARM  AND  SMALL  TOWN 
FURNISH  BEST  MATERIAL 
FOR  BIG  LEAGUE  TIMBER. 

Looking  over  the  roster  of  the  big 
league  ball  teams  you  will  find  name 
after  name  of  men  who  only  recently 
were  boys  on  the  farm  or  in  the  village 
or  small  town.  On  the  other  hand,  sur- 
prisingly few  hail  from  the  big  cities. 
And  yet,  this  is  not  so  surprising  after 
all.  Even  laying  asido  our  knowledge  of 
the  big  part  that  the  so-called  country 
boy  has  always  played  in  the  great  af- 
fairs of  business  and  the  nation,  the 
country  Is  the  place  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion necessary  for  athletes. 

The  photographs  shown  are  familiar 
to  all  lovers  of  the  great  National  game. 
In  addition  to  their  being  representatives 
of  their  type  in  the  baseball  world,  all  of 
these  stalwart  athletes  are  great  endors- 
ers of  that  beverage  you  know  and  like 
so  well — Coca-Cola. 

Short  Histories  of  the  Players. 
JONGS,  Fielder  Allison,  Manager  of  St. 
Louis  Browns.  Born  August  13,  1S71,  at 
Shingle  House,  Pa.  Last  season  he  came 
within  one-half  game  of  winning  Federal 
League  pennant,  finishing  nearer  the  top 
than  any  team  in  major  leagues  since 
the  Browns  in  1889. 

He  says  Coca-Cola  is  his  favorite 
beverage. 

ALEXANDER,  Grover  Cleveland,  Pitcher 
Philadelphia  Nationals.  Born  in  St. 
Paul,  Nebraska,  February  26,  1887,  and 
lives  on  a  farm  there  now. 

Alexander  Is  one  of  the  greatest  pitch- 
ers In  the  game  today,  being  practically 
responsible  for  the  Philadelphia  National 
League  team  winning  the  pennant  last 
year.   Drafted  by  Philadelphia  in  Aug- 


ust,  1910,  with  whom  he  has  since 
played.  He  warmly  endorses  Coca-Cola 
as  a  drink  for  athletes. 
DOYLE,  Lawrence,  Captain  New  York 
National  League  Club.  Born  at  Casey- 
viile,  111.,  July  31,  1SS6.  Second  baseman. 

He  has  played  with  the  New  York 
Nationals  since  1907,  and  was  appointed 
Captain  in  1912,  which  position  he  has 
since  held  with  them.  Leading  hitter  of 
the  National  League  for  the  season  of 
1915.  Like  all  the  best  of  them  he  is  a 
staunch  believer  in  Coca-Cola. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  a  wonderful  sim- 
ilarity between  the  origin  of  these  ball 
players  and  that  of  the  beverage  which 
they  endorse.  Coca-Cola  might  be  called 
an  agricultural  drink,  both  from  the  ma- 
terials it  is  made  of  and  because  of  its 
great  popularity  in  the  country  as  well 
as  in  the  city.  For  Coca-Cola,  if  ever 
there  was  a  natural,  wholesome  bev- 
erage, is  such— it  itself  is  a  gift  from 
Nature.  Made  from  Nature's  pure  water, 
flavored  with  the  juices  of  fine  fruits 
and  things  that  grow  and  sweetened 
with  Nature's  purest,  finest  sugar— and 
please  particularly  remember  this  last- 
Coca-Cola  contains  no  artificial  sweeten- 
ing matter  but  just  the  best  of  pure  cane 
sugar.  It  is  this  fine  combination  that 
gives  Coca-Cola  its  deliciousness  of 
flavor,  its  distinctively  refreshing  and 
thirst-quenching  qualities  and  great 
wholesomeness.  That's  why  ball  players, 
athletes,  fans— all  classes  and  kinds  of 
men  and  women  drink  and  endorse  Coca- 
Cola.  Drink  a  glass  or  a  bottle  and  you 
will  be  just  as  enthusiastic  about  it. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS." 


0 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

INT  ADS""1  ••"  "•" 


products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  lake 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

is  Be  per  word 
per  week  —  not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want  Ad.  Dept. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


THE  COST 


WRITE  TO 

600-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 


A  Review  of  Reviews 
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logical  observations  for  the  Weather     ing   the  neglected 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  vou  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago. III. 


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago. 111. 


FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH/GOV- 
ernmeni  jobs.  Steady  work.  List  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable — free.  Write  today. 
Franklin  Institute.  Dep't.  M,  118,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  I   


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-514   N.    Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AUTOMOBILE 
to  introduce  our  250  fast  selling  popular  priced 
Household  Necessities.  The  greatest  line  on 
earth.  Make  $10  a  day  easy.  Complete  out- 
fit and  automobile  furnished  free  to  workers. 
Write  today  for  exclusive  territory.  American 
Products  Co.,    43S2    3rd   St..    Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100';'o  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co..  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  


PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries,  Boonville.  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $900,000,000 
In  new  wealth  added  in  1!U5.  Enormous  crops 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average.  36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta, 
2S.75  bushels  per  acre  In  Saskatchewan,  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Taxes  average 
$24  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, includes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments. Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty, 
good  climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated 
lands  from  $35,  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees your  land  and  water  titles.  Balance, 
after  first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen 
years,  with  interest  at  6%;  privileges  of  pay- 
ing in  full  any  time.  Before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for 
Itself.  We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  im- 
provements in  certain  districts,  with  no 
security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Ready-made  farms  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  Loans  for  livestock.  In 
defined  districts,  after  one  year's  occupation, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of 
$1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul- 
tivated. Our  Interests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, Canada. 


VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
farms  $15.00  per  acre  and  up.  Easy  payments. 
Fruit,  Dairy,  Stock.  Mild  Climate.  Raise 
Spring  Lambs  for  early  market.  On  Railroad. 
Best  markets  nearby.  Write  for  farm  lists, 
information  and  N.  &  W.  Rwy.  Homeseeker, 
all  free.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  Norfolk 
&  Western  Ry.,  365,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke, 
Virginia.  

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.  


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  111. 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.. 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana.  Idaho. 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature. 
Say  what  State  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Brlcker, 
214  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— 2Vi  ACRES  FOUR  MILES 
rom  business  center  of  Elkhart.  Ind.  Ten 
ods  frontage  on  new  Lincoln  Highway 
einent  road.  Interurban  station  near  by. 
'rice  $700.     E.  M.  Mudge,  Elkhart.  Ind. 


FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  4.000  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  riroperty.  509  Farmers' 
Exchange.    Denver,  Colorado. 


FARMS, 
State;  lint 
ver.  Colo. 


LAND,  FOR  SALE.  TRADE; 
free.     2  Farmers'  Exchange, 


ANY 
D.-n- 


STOP!  LISTEN!  40  ACRE  FARM  $550; 
ther  farms,  free  booklet.  McGrath.  Moun- 
iln   View,  Mo. 


GINSENG  I  OI1  SALE 
GINSENG     FOR     SALE.       PLANTS  AND 
seed  at  low  prices.     Write  for  price  list  and 
free    literature.     Oswald    Watermann,  Wash- 
ington,  Mo,     Box  252     


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 


Bureau  to  the  college  presidents  who 
aid  in  the  educational  extension  work 
of  the  department  or  the  Pig  Club 
boys  who  supply  their  neighbors  with 
object  lessons  in  the  profitable  rais- 
ing of  hogs.  In  a  general  way  the 
cooperators  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  those  who  furnish  the  de- 
partment with  specific  information 
acquired  in  the  course  of  their  regu- 
lar occupations;  those  who  demon- 
strate in  actual  practice  the  agricul- 
tural methods  recommended  by  the 
department,  and  those  who  volun- 
teer to  perform  with  new  crops  and 
new  methods  the  experiments  which 
furnish  science  with  the  necessary 
data  for  practical  recommendations. 

Prominent  in  the  first  class  are 
the  158,600  crop  correspondents  who 
make  possible  the  Government  esti- 
mates of  crop  production  and  values. 
Trained  experts  in  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  take  the  reports  of 
these  men  and  by  careful  compari- 
son and  averaging  arrive  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  actual  conditions  thruout  the 
country  which  could  not  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  The  information 
thus  secured  and  published  by  the 
Government  is  an  invaluable  guide 
to  the  farmers  and  business  men  of 
the  country  and  an  effective  obstacle 
to  reckless  speculation  and  the 
manipulation  of  prices.  Without  such 
a  system  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  any  one  individual  would  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to  local  conditions 
and  it  is  no  longer  local  but  national 
and  world-wide  conditions  that  regu- 
late business.  This  fact  is  occa- 
sionally overlooked  by  persons  who 
are  surprised  to  find  that  a  short 
crop  in  their  own  section  may  be 
accompanied  by  low  prices  and  are 
in  consequence  inclined  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  Government 
estimates. 

A  corresponding  service  is  ren- 
dered the  Weather  Bureau  by  its 
corps  of  observers.  The  reports 
from  sea  captains,  and  mates  have 
already  been  mentioned.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  4,560  observers  who 
report  temperature  and  rainfall  regu- 
larly, 2,770  who  display  or  dissemi- 
nate forecasts  and  warnings,  and 
1,300  who  report  weekly  during  the 
crop-growing  season  upon  the  effect 
of  weather  conditions. 

In  its  researches  and  investiga- 
tions the  department  is  also  in  great 
measure  dependent  upon  reports 
from  cooperators.  Fifteen  thousand 
railroad  station  agents,  for  example, 
have  been  instructed  by  railroad  offi- 
cials to  furnish  the  Office  of  Markets 
and  Rural  Organization  with  post- 
card reports  of  shipments  of  perish- 
able crops  which  are  used  in  the 
market  news  service  of  the  office. 
This  service  was  inaugurated  last 
year  to  aid  dealers  and  producers  in 
the  economical  and  efficient  dis- 
tribution and  marketing  of  such 
crops  as  strawberries,  cantaloupes, 
peaches,  early  onions,  etc. 

Tariffs  and  other  data  are  also 
supplied  by  the  railroads;  the  cotton 
exchanges  and  individual  firms  send 
quotations,  samples  and  other  in- 
formation; 400  cold  storage  plants 
report  monthly  on  their  holdings  of 
apples;  500  millers,  grain  dealers, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc.,  furnish 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  with 
data  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
grain  standardization,  and  1,200 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  re- 
port to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try. These,  of  course,  are  only  a 
few  instances  out  of  many.  They 
serve  to  show,  however,  the  ways  in 
which  the  department  keeps  in  touch 
with  practical  business  conditions 
and  is  assisted  by  the  same  men 
whom  it  is  working  to  assist. 

In  the  second  class  of  cooperators 
are  tlio  thousands  of  farmers  who, 
under  the  supervision  of  department 
specialists,  are  working  out  on  their 
own  farms  the  methods  recommended 
by  scientific  agriculture;  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Pig,  Poultry,  Corn  and 
Canning  Clubs  who  are  demonsti  ai- 
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possibilities  of 
profit  in  these  fields;  the  women 
who  have  adopted  for  their  own 
benefit  and  as  a  means  of  instruct- 
ing their  neighbors,  improved  meth- 
ods in  housekeeping;  the  80,146 
members  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  and 
County  Associations  which  support 
County  Agents  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States;  nearly  10,000  lead- 
ers in  club  work  for  community  wel- 
fare, and  the  State  officials  who  aid 
in  extension  work,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  animal  serums  and  vaccine 
and  in  other  ways. 

This  demonstration  work  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  spread  of 
sound  agriculture.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  name  the  many  forms  in 
which  it  is  being  carried  on,  but  one 
instance  of  its  effept  in  Alabama  is 
illuminating.  A  few  years  ago  crim- 
son clover  was  an  unknown  crop  in 
that  State.  The  department  decided 
after  considerable  study  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  suitable  legumes  for 
the  section  and  determined  to  intro- 
duce it.  Ten  farmers  each  in  ten 
counties  agreed  to  plant  one  acre  as 
an  experiment.  Two  years  later 
there  were  250,000  acres  in  crimson 
clover  in  Alabama.  The  object  les- 
son had  had  its  effect. 

Another  important  demonstration 
in  progress  at  the  present  time  is 
concerned  with  cultural  methods  for 
sugar  beets.  In  this  1,000  farmers 
are  taking  part.  Another  thousand 
in  the  arid  areas  of  the  Great  Plains 
are  planting  trees  to  make  shelter- 
belts  as  recommended  by  the  de- 
partment and  are  making  their  farms 
a  meeting  place  for  their  neighbors. 
In  the  cotton  belt  eighty  farmers  are 
demonstrating  the  advantages  of  su- 
perior varieties  and  improved  cul- 
tural methods,  and  fifty  in  Sduth  Caro- 
lina and  Alabama  are  showing  how 
to  breed  wilt-resistant  cotton  and  are 
producing  for  sale  seed  of  varieties 
developed  by  the  department. 

The  third  way  in  which  farmers 
are  actively  cooperating  with  the 
department  is  in  the  conduct  of  ex- 
periments. These  are  as  varied  as 
the  demonstrations.  One  man,  for 
example,  reports  regularly  on  his 
progress  in  breeding  ostriches,  while 
more  than  11,000  are  growing  the 
plants  which  the  department  intro- 
duces from  foreign  countries.  Sixty 
farmers  are  now  furnishing  the  land 
and  labor  for  experiments  in  corn  im- 
provement, and  thirty  are  aiding  the 
tobacco  work  of  the  department  in 
the  same  way.  Seed  corn  furnished 
by  the  department  is  being  tested 
by  600  farmers  who,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, are  also  demonstrating  the 
varieties  they  test. 

Without  the  assistance  which  it  re- 
ceives in  these  and  similar  ways  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  not 
do  the  work  it  does.  The  fact  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  practical 
farmers  and  business  men  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  devote  time  to 
the  department's  undertakings  indi- 
cates that  they  believe  them  vital  to 
their  own  affairs. 

ProfitableCattleRaising 

SHELLED  corn,  alfalfa  hay  and 
cottonseed  meal  gave  the  fastest 
gains  and  greatest  profit  of  any  of 
the  six  rations  fed  in  the  recent  cat- 
tle feeding  experiment  at  the  Ne- 
braska Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Lincoln.  The  other  rations 
fed  at  the  different  lots  in  the  experi- 
ment were:  Shelled  corn  and  al- 
falfa; ground  corn  and  alfalfa; 
shelled  corn,  alfalfa  and  silage; 
shelled  corn,  alfalfa,  silage  the  first 
four  weeks,  and  Tarkio  molasses 
feed  the  last  fourteen  weeks;  and 
shelled  corn,  alfalfa  and  cottonseed 
meal  the  last  six  weeks. 

The  sixty  head  of  2-year-old  steers 
used  in  the  experiment  were  bought 
for  $6.75  and  were  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  $!).50  to  $9.75,  or  at  a 
net  profit  of  more  than  $1,100.  The 
cattle  were  fed  in  an  open  lot  and 
under  conditions  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  average  corn-belt  farm. 
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I  OR  SALE 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE, 
bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service  boars.  Pair  pics 
$14.  Large  prolific  kind.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Free  circular.  White  Leghorn  chickens,  Walter 
Ruebush,  Macomb.  III. 

SUITS  13.76.  PANTS  $1.00.  MADE  53 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  sty  lis. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS,  SIXTEEN  LIT- 
ters  at  bargain  prices.  Best  farm,  stock,  and 
watch  dog.  Price  list  and  pictures  free.  High- 
born Cllie  Kinnels.  St.  Peter,  Minn,  

SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS. 
Best  varieties,  good  plants,  prompt  shipment. 
$1.00  per  1,000.  Write  for  credit  terms. 
Growers  Association,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


CAUHAGK.  (  L'.I.KKY  PLANTS.  L  KADI  Nil 
varieties  strong.  $1.00  per  1,000.  $8.50  per 
10.000.     J.  C.  Schmidt.  Bristol,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  BIO  TYPE  POLAND  CHINA 
pigs,  sired  by  great  herd  boars.  Either  sex, 
$10.00  each.     Harry  D.  Mayhugh.  Walton,  Ky. 


1. 1  VF.STOCK 

BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  HOW  TO  OB- 
taln  a  Patent,  list  of  Patent  Buyer*  and  In- 
ventions Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  Sketch  for  free  opinion 
as  to  patentability.  Our  Four  Books  sent  free. 
Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist  Inventors 
to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J.  EVans  Co., 
Patent  Attys.,  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  III.  


MISCELLANEOUS 

150  ENVELOPES,  150  LETTER  HEADS, 
size  0x9  V4  inches,  neatly  printed,  mailed  for 
only  $1.    Samples  free.    Herald  Co.,  Charlotte- 

ville,  N.  V. 


\   • 

POULTRY  h 


LEGHORN'S 
LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?     A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 

them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..    500-514    N.    Dearborn   St..    Chicago.  III. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RLDS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.. 
50n-r,14  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III.  


PLYMOUTH  KOCKS 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


j  SELL— 

i  EJTCHAJVGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, any  tliingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

I  EASILy — 
1  QX/lCKLy— 
|  CHEATLy— 

B:  with  a  .mall  want  ad  in  these  col- 
li! umns  The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

•!;;{  Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 

||!  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 

tilt  farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 

I  I  ^'e  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 

i  j  proval  and  advise  you  of  the  charge, 

pi  Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
I iiij   500-514  N .  Dearborn  Sti  Chicago,  111. 
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Some  Helps  in  the  Canning  Business 

How  to  Succeed  Rather  Than  Fail  Whether  Working  for  Home  Use  or  for  Sale 

By  Grace  Viall  Gray 


YOUNG  housekeepers  particularly  have  trouble 
with  their  jellies.  They  get  if  either  too 
thick  or  too  thin.  K  you  have  a  cooking  ther- 
mometer or  candy  thermometer  always  use  it  when 
making  jelly.  It  is  the  one  sure,  reliable  test.  There 
are  many  tests  for  the  solidity  of  jelly  sirup  from 
the  spoon  and  saucer  tests  to  the  time  periods, 
which  are  all  very  unreliable.  A  thermometer  does 
not  lie,  but  your  saucer  or  clock  may.  ^he  thick- 
ness of  the  sirup  affects  the  boiling  period  and  a 
clock  can  not  tell  you  this.  A  dollar  and  a  quarter 
cannot  be  more  wisely  spent  than  m  purchasing  a 
cooking  thermometer  just  to  make  your  jellies. 
But  after  you  have  your  thermometer,  you  will 
not  confine  its  use  entirely  to  jelly  making  but  will 
use  it  when  making  cake  frostings  and  candy. 

The  temperature  for  jellies  is  221°  F.  If  you 
want  a  very  soft  jelly,  boil  only  to  220°F;  if  you 
want  to  use  it  immediately,  then  boil  it  to  222°  F. 
After  one  batch  you  can  decide  which  consistency 
you  prefer  and  thereafter  always  boil  the  jelly  to 
that  degree.  There  will  be  no  more  reboiling,  no 
guessing  and  no  uncertainty.  This  is  worth  time 
and  money  to  you,  as  well  as  saved  nerves. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  worth  remember- 
ing in  jelly  making.  After  the  fruit  has  been  boiled 
and  the  texture  broken  down  it  should  be  poured 
into  a  jelly  bag  and  permitted  to  drain  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Forcing  the  juice  from  the  pulp 
will  cause  cloudy  jelly.  When  the  juice  has  been 
collected,  place  two  teaspoonfuls  of  unboiled  and 
unsweetened  fruit  juice  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
grain  alcohol  and  stir  until  well  mixed.  Allow 
to  settle  for  one-half  hour,  preferably  in  a  glass 
tumbler.  If  a  jelly-like  substance  collects  in  the 
bottom  of  the  mixture  it  is  evidence 
that  pectin  is  present  and  the  juice 
is  suitable  for  jelly  making.  When 
the  test  shows  absence  of  pectin,  the 
white  portion  of  orange  "peel,  apples, 
or  green  citron  melon,  may  be  added 
to  the  juice  to  supply  the  necessary 
pectin.  Twelve  ounces  of  sugar  add- 
ed to  a  pint  of  juice  will  make  a  jelly 
of  the  proper  firmness  and  texture. 

Some  of  the  recipes  you  will  re- 
ceive from  Washington  tell  about 
sirup  density.  The  accompanying 
table  will  tell  you  how  to  calculate 
sirup  density;  no  allowance  has  been 
made  for  evaporation. 

So  many  requests  have  come  in  for  canning  meat 
that  I  shall  give  you  Mr.  Benson's  recipe  just  fresh 
from  Washington. 

Recipes  for  Canning  Chicken  and  All  Meats 
L  Canning  cockerels,  or  old  chickens  (in  glass 
jars).  Clean  and  prepare  chicken.  Plunge  chicken 
into  boiling  water  or  live  steam,  and  allow  to  re- 
main for  a  period  of  ten  minutes;  remove  and 
plunge  quickly  into  cold  water.  Cut  up  into  sec- 
tions as  desired  and  pack  in  glass  jars,  tightly.  Add 
a  bit  of  seasoning  and  a  little  hot  water.  Place  rub- 
ber and  cap  in  position,  not  entirely  tight.  Steri- 
lize In  wash  boiler  outfit,  or  its  equivalent  for  three 
hours;  when  using  steam-pressure  canner,  sterilize 
the  product  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  at  fifteen 
pounds'  pressure;  sterilize  one  hour  if  using  eight 
or  ten  pounds'  pressure. 

2.  Prepare  fowl,  place  in  oven  or  kettle;  add 
liquid,  nt.d  :■<■>>  ',;>  Ur  f\  Lake  or  rook  until 
nearly  done  for  table  service,  then  pack  in  glass 
jars  and  add  liquid  or  gravy,  and  sterilize  for  one 
boor  in  wash  boiler,  or  its  equivalent;  thirty  min- 
utes In  the  strain-pressure  canner,  using  from  five 
to  ten  pounds  of  steam  pressure. 

3.  When  fanning  spring  chicken;  young,  tender 
fowl,  use  the  same  method  as  above,  excepting 
that  you  cut  down  the  time  a  little,  so  as  to  leave 
the  spring  rblcken  Intact  for  frying  purposes.  The 
spring  chicken  should  also  he  packed  whole  or  in 
halves,  instead  of  cutting  up  into  pieces. 

4.  Wh*n  canning  other  meats,  such  as  beef,  pork, 
veal,  lamb,  also  salmon,  oysters,  and  clams,  use 


the  same  methods  as  when  canning  the  mature 
fowl.  The  most  important  steps  in  the  canning  of 
meats  is  in  the  preliminary  work  of  scalding  and 
cold-dipping,  or  parboiling  and  cooking,  and  per- 
forming final  sterilization  when  the  product  is  in 
a  closed  jar.  Meat  will  not  keep  if  the  cooking 
is  all  done  first  and  packed  afterwards.  It  must 
be  subjected  to  a  heat  of  at  least  212°  after  being 
placed  in  the  sealed  jar. 

Another  recipe  that  will  not  be  included  in  your 
recipes  as  it  is  so  new  is  Tomato  Paste.  Tomato 
paste  (or  concentrated  tomatoes)  as  made  in  Italy 
and  other  European  countries  is  made  by  simply 
boiling  down  the  tomatoes  to  a  thick  paste,  or 
concentrating  them  to  the  proper  density.  After 
concentration,  the  paste  may  be  packed  in  tin  cans 
or  glass  jars  and  sterilized  the  same  as  other  prod- 
ucts, only  for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Often  it  is 
practical  to  dry  this  paste  in  the  form  of  cakes, 
cubes,  etc.,  for  winter  use. 

Reasons  for  Canning  Failures 

FLAT  SOUR — When  corn,  beans,  peas  and  as- 
paragus develop  a  sour  taste  after  being  canned, 
it  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  allowed 
to  stand  too  long  before  they  were  canned.  They 
should  be  canned  within  two  or  three  hours  after 
they  have  been  picked. 

SHRINKAGE  OF  PRODUCT  AFTER  CANNING 
— This  is  caused  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
things:  1.  Not  properly  blanching  and  cold-dipping 
the  product.  2.  Careless  packing.  3.  Continuing 
the  sterilization  for  too  long  a  period.    4.  Lack  of 
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sizing  whole  products  to  size  of  container. 

LOSS  OR  LIQUID  AFTER  CANNING— In  hot- 
water-bath  outfit  or  home-made:  1.  Not  having  the 
water  in  the  sterilizing  vat  come  over  the  tops  of 
the  jars  by  at  least  one  inch.  2.  Not  providing  a 
suitable  platform  to  hold  the  jars  off  the  bottom  of 
the  sterilizing  vat  to  permit  the  circulation  of 
water  under  and  around  the  jars.  3.  Neglecting  to 
tighten  the  covers  sufficiently.  In  steam-pressure 
canning  outfit:  L  A  leaky  steam  canner.  2.  Vary- 
ing pressure.  3.  Blowing  the  steam  from  the  pet 
cock  at  the  end  of  the  sterilizing  period — always 
allow  It  to  cool  at  least  to  zero  of  steam  gauge. 
4.  Not  having  the  wire  bail  that  goes  over  the  glass 
top  of  jars  sufficiently  tight. 

MOLD  ON  CANNED  GOODS— Mold  may  develop 
on  canned  goods:  L  If  the  seal  is  defective.  2.  If, 
after  Bterilieing,  tops  are  removed  from  jars  to 
replace  rubber  ring.  Jars  should  be  returned  to 
the  canner  for  at«least  five  minutes  when  this  is 
done.  3.  If  jars  are  kept  in  a  damp  place  where 
the  rubbers  may  decompose  mold  may  enter  thru 
these  decomposed  rubbers. 

ACIDITY  OF  TOMATOES  AFTER  CANNING— 
This  is  due  to  climatic  conditions,  or  overripe,  or 
too  green  product.  By  adding  one-fourth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  soda  to  a  quart  of  tomatoes  this 
acidity  can  be  corrected,  and  the  product  will  be 
all  right. 

SHRINKAGE  OF  GREENS — The  shrinkage  of 
greens  during  the  canning  process  is  usually  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  blanched  for  a  suf- 


ficient length  of  time  to  reduce  their  bulk.  The 
proper  way  to  blanch  all  vegetable  greens  is  in  a 
steamer,  or  in  a  vessel  improvised  so  as  to  do  the 
blanching  in  live  steam  above  the  water  line.  If 
this  is  not  done,  much  of  the  mineral  salts  and 
volatile  oil  will  be  lost  in  the  liquid. 

TOO  MUCH  SALT  IN  CANNED  GOODS  INJURI- 
OUS TO  QUALITY— Most  vegetables  as  well  as 
meats  are  injured  in  flavor  and  quality  by  an  ex- 
cessive use  of  salt  for  seasoning  in  the  canning 
process.  A  little  salt,  is  very  palatable  and  fts  use 
should  be  encouraged,  but  it  is  better  to  add  no 
salt  in  canning  than  to  use  too  much.  It  can  be 
added  to  suit  the  taste  when  canned  goods  are 
served. 

CORN — Corn  seems  to  give  the  most  trouble,  but 
with  a  little  care  and  study,  this  product  may  be 
canned  as  easily  as  any  other  grown  in  the  gar- 
den. A  little  experience  in  selecting  the  ear  and 
ability  to  recognize  corn  that  is  just  between  the 
milk  and  the  dough  stage  is  important.  Blanch 
not  longer  than  five  minutes.  A  plunge  in  cold 
water  is  sufficient.  Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob  with 
a  sharp  knife  and  pack  at  once  in  sterilized  jars. 
Best  results  can  be  accomplished  when  two  people 
cut  and  one  person  fills.  If  it  is  necessary  for  one 
person  to  work  alone,  cut  off  sufficient  corn  to  fill 
one  jar,  pour  on  boiling  water,  add  salt,  place  rub- 
ber and  cap  in  position  and  put  the  jar  at  once 
in  the  canner.  A  little  overcooking  does  not  injure 
the  quality  of  canned  corn.  Corn  should  not  be 
tightly  packed  in  the  jar;  it  expands  a  little  in 
processing,  and  for  this  reason  each  jar  should 
be  filled  scant  full.  Corn  that  has  a  cheesy  appear- 
ance after  canning  had  reached  the  dough  stage 
before  being  packed.  Corn  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
cold  dip,  and  large  quantities  should 
not  be  dipped  at  one  time  unless  suf- 
ficient help  is  not  available  to  han- 
dle the  product  quickly.  Water- 
logged or  soaked  corn  indicates  slow 
and  inefficient  packing. 

CORN  TURNING  DARK— This  is 
due  to:  1.  Use  of  water  that  contains 
too  much  iron.  2.  Use  of  corn  that 
has  reached  the  dough  stage.  3. 
Blanching  for  too  long  a  period. 
Three  to  five  minutes  is  sufficient 
for  white  corn. 

WATER-LOGGED  OR  SOAKED 
CORN — This  is  caused  by:  1.  Allowing  the  product 
to  stand  in  the  cold  water  too  long  after  the  hot  dip. 
2.  Allowing  the  jars  to  stand  after  they  have  been 
packed  and  filled  with  hot  water;  the  jar  should  be 
immediately  placed  in  the  sterilizer  after  being 
packed.  3.  Allowing  ear  corn  to  stand  in  cold 
water  after  opening. 

BEETS— The  loss  of  color  in  beets  after  they  are 
canned  is  due  to  the  method  of  preparing  them  be- 
fore packing  them  into  jars.  An  inch  of  the  top 
and  all  of  the  tail  should  be  left  on  while  blanching. 
They  should  be  blanched  for  five  minutes,  and  the 
skin  should  then  be  scraped  off,  not  peeled.  Beets 
should  always  be  packed  whole  when  possible. 

CLOUDY  PEAS— This  occurs  as  a  result  of: 
1.  Cracking  the  skin  of  the  pea.  2.  Blanching  for 
too  long  a  period.  3.  Using  water  which  is  too 
hard  or  contains  too  much  mineral. 

WATER  MAY  BE  POOR— The  hardening  of  beans, 
peas,  and  some  other  products  alter  cooking  or 
processing,  or  the  turning  of  green  vegetables  to  a 
dark  or  russet  color  usually  indicates  that  the 
water  contains  too  high  a  percentage  of  mineral 
matter.  Water  used  for  canning  purposes  should 
be  pure,  soft,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  objec- 
tionable and  excessive  quantities  of  mineral  mat- 
ter. If  you  are  to  can  any  large  quantity  of  food 
products  and  have  difficulty  with  the  water  avail- 
able, it  would  be  well  for  you  to  have  the  water  an- 
alyzed and  for  you  to  secure  the  advice  of  some 
one  at  your  College  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Office  of 
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Saves  Time  and  Money 
at  Work  or  Play 

The  Auto-Kamp  Trailer  is  a  combination  commercial  trailer  of  1500  lbs.  capacity  and  ample  body  room  measuring 
44x72  inches.   It  can  be  equipped  if  desired,  with  a  complete  camping  outfit  for  a  day's  outing  or  touring. 


The  Auto-Kamp  Trailer  attaches  by  universal  socket  joint 
and  is  adjustable  to  any  light,  medium  or  heavy  car.  It  does  not 
burden  the  engine  because  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  any  power 
— whether  it's  mechanical  or  human — can  pull  ten  times  more 
than  it  can  carry.  The  excess  means  no  more  than  an  extra 
passenger. 

Kds-  just  as  easy  to  drive  and  steer  with  the  Trailer  as  without 


it.  The  Trailer  follows  behind  your  car  quietly  and  with  per- 
fect ease  at  any  speed — over  any  kind  of  roads,  tracks  perfectly 
around  bends  and  corners  and  holds  the  roads  over  bumps  and 
railroad  tracks.  Its  road  clearance  is  12  inches.  Its  perfect 
spring  construction,  consisting  of  three  semi-elliptic  springs 
which  act  like  shock  absorbers,  enables  you  to  carry  eggs  or  any 
other  breakable  articles  safely. 


vto-Kamp  Trailer 


will  prove  the  most  valuable  equipment  of  your  entire  farm.  It 
makes  you  absolutely  independent  and  enables  you  to  make  quick 
trips  with  light  loads  at  any  time.  It  will  more  than  save  its  own  cost 
in  time  alone  and  is  a  modern  convenience  needed  on  every  farm. 

The  Auto-Kamp  Trailer  Camping  Equipment  is  complete  and 
consists  of  a  tent  with  two  storm-proof  windows  giving  ample  ven- 
tilation— mosquito-proof — two  large  double  beds — high  and  dry — 
with  real  sagless  springs,  comfortable,  heavy  mattresses,  pillows 
and  bedding — dining  'table,  two-burner  gasoline  stove — icebox, 
cooking  outfit,  dishes  and  cutlery.  Equipped  with  a  dust-proof 
food  compartment.  It  is  water-proof,  wind-proof  and  insect-proof. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  Trailer  for  extra  baggage — suit 


cases,  hammock,  folding  camp  chairs,  etc.,  so  that  you  can  be  just 
as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home.  Curtain  divides  tent  into  two 
compartments,  if  desired.  Boat  can  easily  be  slung  on  top  of 
Trailer. 

For  a  week-end  pleasure  trip  or  long  tour,  it  enables  you  to 
take  with  you  all  the  comforts  of  home — saving  hotel  and  garage 
bills.  In  seven  minutes  you  can  set  it  up  anywhere  in  woods 
or  prairie  and  get  a  complete  camp  home  with  comfortable  sleep- 
ing and  kitchen  equipment. 

When  on  the  road,  the  entire  outfit  folds  compactly  into 
Trailer  and  has  a  water-proof  and  dust-proof  cover  that  keeps 
everything  dry  and  clean. 


Send  Coupon  Today  For  Free  Book 

Mail  this  coupon  tonight  for  illustrated  Free  Book  containing  description  of  the  Auto-Kamp  Trailer — complete  speci- 
fications,- prices,  etc.  Read  this  book.  It  will  enlighten  you  on  many  points  about  the  Auto-Kamp  Trailer  and  will  answer 
many  questions  that  you  would  like  to  ask.  The  limited  space  in  this  announcement  prevents  our  giving  you  more  detailed 
explanation  and  information.  But  don't  fail  to  find  out  all  about  the  Auto-Kamp  Trailer.  It  is  just  the  thing  you  have  wanted 
to  make  your  automobile  complete  and  useful  every  hour  of  the  day  for  work  or  play.  Write  at  once.   Send  the  coupon.  Now! 

Auto-Kamp  Equipment  Co., 

2014  Sherdian  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Michigan 


Mail  this  for  FREE  BOOK 


i 


I    Auto-Kamp  Equipment  Co., 

2014  Sherdian  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Michigan 


Please  send  me  the  Free-  Book  about  your  Auto-Kamp  Trailer. 


I  Drive 


Nam  e 


 MODEL. 


Town. 

State . 
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Using  Low-grade  and  Surplus  Fruits 

Plans  Advocated  for  the  State  of  Washington  by  Her  By-products 
Specialist  and  Reported  in  Station  Bulletin  No.  iji 


ONE  of  the  most  serious  and  pressing  problems 
at  present  confronting  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  State  is  the  problem  of  making  such  dis- 
position of  their  low-grade  and  surplus  fruit  as 
shall  convert  it  into  an  assured  source  of  revenue. 
The  aggregate  losses  sustained  thru  failure  to  make 
profitable  disposition  of  low-grade  and  cull  apples, 
surplus  berries,  cherries,  peaches,  and  other  fruits 
which  cannot  be  shipped  to  distant  markets  in  the 
fresh  condition  are  already  high,  and  will  increase 
materially  as  the  more  recent  plantings  come  into 
full  bearing. 

On  January  1,  1816,  the  Washington  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  began  a  series  of  investigations 
having  as  their  general  purpose  the  introduction, 
development,  and  improvement  of  methods  for  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  low-grade  and  sur- 
plus fruits.  These  investigations  will  ultimately 
be  extended  until  methods  for  the  utilization  of 
every  sort  of  fruit  commercially  grown  in  the  State 
shali  have  been  considered,  but  the  task  of  devel- 
oping methods  for  the  profitable  manufacture  of  by- 
products from  apples  was  logically  the  first  to  be 
undertaken,  since  the  losses  sustained  by  the  apple 
growers  exceed  those  in  all  other  branches  of  the 
fruit  industry.  As  a  basis  of  further  work,  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  cost  of  construction  and 
operation  of  various  types  of  commercial  apple 
by-product  plants  in  the  chief  apple-growing 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  particu- 
larly in  New  York  has  been  made.  In  the  course 
of  this  investigation  more  than  100  representative 
plants  were  visited,  a  still  larger  number  of  manu- 
facturers •  and  dealers  in  evaporated  fruits,  canned 
goods,  cider,  vinegar,  and  other  fruit  by-products 
were  interviewed,  and  a  rather  intensive  study  both 
of  manufacturing  and  of  marketing  conditions  was 
made.  The  data  thus  obtained  have  been  utilized 
In  a  subsequent  study  which  has  had  as  its  pur- 

SOME  HELPS 

Home  Economics,  States  Relations  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Counting  Time  in  Sterilization 

All  recipes  in  the  home  canning  of  fruits  are 
based  upon  a  time  standard  of  water  after  reach- 
ing the.  boiling  point.  Place  jars  or  cans  in  hot 
water,  or  steam,  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  then 
follow  time  requirements.  If  using  steam,  pressure 
canners  count  time  after  pressure  gauge  passes 
zero  or  the  thermometer  registers  212°. 

When  canning  vegetables,  soups,  and  meats  count 
time  after  five  pounds  of  pressure  have  been 
reached. 

If  using  steam-pressure  canners  in  the  canning 
of  fruits,  never  allow  more  than  five  pounds  of 
pressure.  In  the  canning  of  vegetables  with  steam 
pressure  outfits,  do  not  allow  the  pressure  to  go 
over  fifteen  pounds.  Start  time  at  five  pounds. 
Pressure  should  be  maintained  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible. - 

Things  to  Remember 

OPERATION  OF  HOT- WATER-BATH  OUTFIT 
— These  four  rules  will  help  in  the  operation  of 
the  hot- water-bath  outfit:  1.  Keep  the  jars  off  the 
bottom  sufficiently  to  permit  the  circulation  of 
water  under  and  round  the  jars.  2.  Have  the  water 
cover  the  tops  of  the  jars  by  at  least  one  inch. 
3.  Count  time  as  soon  as  the  water  begins  to  jump 
over  entire  surface,  and  keep  it  Jumping.  4.  Re- 
move jars  from  the  water  as  soon  as  the  time 
Is  up,  and  tighten  the  covers. 

TO  REMOVE  JARS  FROM  BOILING  WATER — 
A  wire  potato  masher  is  a  good  thing.  Turn  it 
upside  down  and  slip  the  flat  portion  under  the 
Jar.  If  using  glass-top  jars,  make  a  forked  hook  and 
hook  the  Jar  by  the  upper  clamp.  There  are  regu- 
lar tongs  for  this  purpose. 

KREAKAJGE  OF  GLASS  JARS— Caused  by: 
1.  Filling  the  Jars  too  full — corn,  pumpkin  and 
Mteet  potatoes  expand  in  the  processing.  2.  Plac- 
ing cold  Jars  in  hot  wr.ter,  or  vice  versa;  as  soon 
as  Jars  are  filled  with  hot  sirup  or  hot  water,  place 
them  immediately  in  the  water  bath.  3.  Having  the 
wi»e  hail  too  tight.  4.  In  steam  canner,  by  having 
too  much  water  in  the  canner  when  the  Jars  are 
placed  on  the  tray— The  water  should  not  come 
above  the  tray;  by  cold  draught  striking  the  Jars 
when  they  are  removed. 

CRATE  FOR  THE  HOME-MADE  CANNER— You 
must  have  a  false  bottom  to  keep  the  Jars  off  the 
bottom  of  the  canner.  This  false  bottom  can  be 
made  of  half-inch  board  with  holes  bored  In  it, 
and  the  'orners  rounded  off.    To  permit  free  clrcu- 


pose  the  selection  and  the  working  out  of  methods 
for  the  manufacture  of  apple  by-products  which 
will  be  feasible  and  profitable  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  Washington.  The  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations are  stated  in  detail  in  General  Bulle- 
tin No.  131  of  the  Washington  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Pullman,  but  the  princi- 
pal conclusions  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  erection  and  operation  of  cooperative  can- 
neries have  not  proven  generally  successful  or  prof- 
itable. More  than  84  per  cent  of  such  canneries  in 
the  Pacific  coast  States  have  been  complete  fail- 
ures, and  less  than  10  per  cent  have  returned  fair 
profits  upon  the  investment.  Consequently,  the 
building  of  more  canneries  must  be  strongly  ad- 
vised against. 

The  evaporation  of  such  portions  of  the  fruit 
crop  as  cannot  be  profitably  disposed  of  in  the  fresh 
condition  is  a  practical  method  for  its  utilization. 
The  process  of  evaporation  is  a  relatively  simple 
one;  it  can  be  successfully  applied  to  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  berries,  and  prunes,  in  the  same 
evaporators,  and  with  the  same  equipment,  while 
the  resulting  product  may  be  kept  almost  indefinite- 
ly in  ordinary  storage  without  deterioration.  There  is 
a  steady  and  strong  demand  for  properly  cured 
fruits  of  the  better  grades,  both  in  the  domestic 
and  the  foreign  markets,  and  by  reason  of  her 
geographic  position  the  State  can  compete  upon 
even  or  more  than  even  terms  for  a  considerable 
share  of  business. 

The  smaller  evaporators  of  the  "family  drier" 
type  are  not  commercially  profitable;  they  make  a 
product  of  satisfactory  quality,  but  its  cost  inva- 
riably equals  or  exceeds  its  selling  value.  While 
drying  by  steam  is  an  ideal  method  giving  an  ex- 
cellent product,  it  is   questionable  whether  any 
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lation  of  water  two  slats  should  be  nailed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  board.  Make  wire  handles  bv  taking 
two  pieces  of  smooth  wire  and  running  them  thru 
holes  at  each  end  of  the  board  and  looping  the  ends 
together.  Side  wire  may  be  attached  to  the  wire 
handles  and  run  round  the  board,  forming  a  crate 
which  will  prevent  accidents  in  removing  the  cans. 
Lifters  may  be  made  by  fastening  wires  to  small 
pieces  of  broom  handle  or  round  sticks  and  bending 
hooks  in  the  other  ends.  Two  such  crates  should 
be  provided  for  a  large  cooker  like  a  wash  boiler. 

When  coring,  peeling  and  slicing  apples  the  ap- 
ple products  should  be  dropped  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining cold,  slightly  salted  water,  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  changing  color  before  packing. 

When  canning  windfall  apples,  whole,  sliced,  or 
quartered,  remember  that  they  must  be  sterilized 
enough  to  keep,  but  avoid  overcooking  to  reduce 
to  sauce  or  to  tarnish  the  color  of  the  pulp. 

When  using  steam-pressure  outfits  remember 
that  too  much  pressure  is  more  destructive  to  the 
value  of  some  products  than  not  enough  pressure. 
About  ten  pounds'  pressure  is  sufficient  for  straw- 
berries, dewberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries. 
Higher  pressure,  if  used  for  the  soft  fruits,  tends  to 
destroy  natural  colors  and  flavors. 

If  you  use  more  than  twenty  pounds'  steam  pres- 
sure for  canning  corn  that  is  a  trifle  too  ripe,  the 
corn  will  probably  turn  brown. 

Peas,  peaches  and  apricots  should  always  be 
canned  by  the  cold-pack  method,  and  the  cans 
should  be  opened  only  when  the  fruit  is  to  be  used 
for  the  table. 

If  the  proper  method  of  cold-pack  canning  and 
sterilizing  is  followed  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
salt  in  order  to  keep  vegetables.  A  little  salt  in 
greens,  sweet  corn,  and  the  like,  helps  steriliza- 
tion by  reducing  the  time  requirement. 

Sugar  can  be  used  for  peas  and  corn,  but  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  urges  the  use  of  salt  as 
a  substitute. 

The  time  and  temperature  requirements  for  the 
canning  of  meats,  soups,  and  the  like,  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  kind  of  outfit  used,  the  size  of  the 
package,  and  the  condition  of  the  product.  Longer 
time  is  always  required  for  the  canning  of  mixed 
vegetables. 

Preference  should  always  be  given  to  covering 
the  cold-pack  fruit  or  vegetable  with  hot  sirup  or 
boiling  water.  All  acid  vegetables  including  corn, 
should  be  blanched  and  then  dipped  in  cold  water 
before  packing. 

When  using  steam-pressure  outfits  the  exhaust 
of  the  pressure  should  be  slow  at  first,  and  grad- 


steam  plant  yet  designed  can  do  the  work  cheaply 
enough  to  permit  its  operation  at  an  assured  profit. 

To  be  commercially  profitable,  an  evaporator 
must  have  a  daily  capacity  of  at  least  400  bushels 
of  apples,  and  must  be  equipped  thruout  with  mod- 
ern labor-saving  machinery  and  equipment.  The 
cost  of  such  a  plant,  completely  equipped,  will  be 
from  $3,800  to  $4,700,  depending  upon  the  cost  of 
materials  in  the  locality. 

Three  types  of  evaporators  have  been  subjected 
to  the  thoro  test  of  commercial  use  in  the  produc- 
tion of  evaporated  apples,  and  may  be  commended 
as  the  most  efficient  and  economical  evaporators 
thus  far  designed.  These  are  the  kiln  evaporator 
or  hop-kiln  drier,  the  tunnel  evaporator,  and  the 
all-purpose  evaporator.  Each  of  these  evaporators 
differs  from  the  others  not  only  in  construction  and 
in  the  principles  involved,  but  also  in  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  best  adapted.  The  hop-kiln  drier 
is  designed  primarily  for  the  drying  of  apples,  and 
is  not  well  adapted  to  the  drying  of  berries,  cher- 
ries, and  prunes.  It  is  slightly  less  expensive,  both 
in  construction  and  in  operation  with  apples,  than 
either  of  the  other  types  of  evaporator  described. 

Bulletin  131  gives  complete  plans  and  illustrated 
descriptions  of  buildings  and  equipment  for  three 
kiln  evaporating  plants  having  daily  capacities  of 
200,  400,  and  800  bushels  of  apples  respectively, 
with  complete  estimates  of  amounts  and  cost  of 
materials  for  construction,  costs  of  erection  and 
of  operation,  and  illustrations  of  equipment. 

The  tunnel  evaporator  is  somewhat  more  expen- 
sive, both  in  construction  and  in  operation,  than  a 
kiln  evaporator  of  equal  capacity,  but  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  berries,  prunes,  peaches  and  cherries 
may  be  dried  perfectly  satisfactorily.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  model  tunnel  evaporator  is  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  Bulletin  131,  and  estimates  of 
Continued  on  Page  574 


ually,  in  order  to  prevent  exhausting  the  water, 
juices,  sirups,  and  the  like,  from  the  jars  them- 
selves. If  the  exhaust  valve  is  opened  too  full  at 
once  water  or  juices  will  be  released  from  the 
jars,  as  well  as  from  the  canner  itself. 

Do  not  peel  more  fruit  than  you  can  cook  im- 
mediately. 

Use  only  ripe  fruit.  One  green,  half-ripe  or  bad- 
ly colored  piece  will  ruin  the  grade  of  your  pack. 

The  quality  of  your  pack  of  fruit  depends  on 
flavor,  color,  weight  and  the  number  of  whole  or 
large  pieces  in  the  can;  of  vegetables,  on  the  ten- 
derness, freshness,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  prepared. 

Keep  capping  steel  and  tipping  copper  hot  and 
well  trimmed. 

Before  cooking,  mark  with  pencil  on  the  can  the 
name  of  its  contents. 

Weigh  every  can  and  make  it  standard  weight. 

When  labeling  a  can,  turn  the  butt  end  up,  using 
the  capped  end  as  the  bottom.  It  makes  a  better 
appearance. 

Something  About  Peaches 

To  the  peach  must  be  added  a  sirup  to  make  its 
flavor  of  the  finest;  and  its  grade  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  cut  in  halves  only. 
Have  you  ever  tried  scoring  a  clingstone  peach 
along  the  ridge  or  suture  before  it  is  peeled,  grasp- 
ing it  firmly  with  both  hands  and,  with  a  quick 
twist,  wrenching  it  in  halves?  Unless  you  have  a 
peach  pitter,  this  is  the  only  way  to  save  the  peach 
from  being  cut  in  too  small  pieces. 

Peaches  or  any  other  fruit  or  berries  are  classed 
as  pie  fruit  if  they  are  canned  without  sugar,  and  in 
this  form  do  not  command  a  good  price.  Adding 
sugar  when  they  are  served  will  not  answer  the 
same  purpose. 

The  flavor  of  peaches  is  vastly  improved  by 
cracking  two  peach  pits  and  boiling  them  with  the 
sirup. 

When  packing,  always  grade  your  fruit  as  evenly 
as  possible.  Pack  it  into  the  cans  in  layers,  pit  end 
down;  and  after  filling  the  cans,  add  the  sirup. 

Living  Up  to  Contracts 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  contract  for  more  than 
can  be  delivered.  This  would  be  bad  business,  and 
business  principles  must  govern  in  commercial 
home  canning  just  as  in  other  enterprises  if 
one  is  to  be  increasingly  successful  from  year  to 
year. 

Continued  on  Page  574 
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It's  Cheap 
It's  Strong 
It's  Durable 
It's  Sanitary 
It's  Comfortable 
Hangs  Any  Place 


Tubular 
Steel 

orWood 
Lined 


The  best  way  to  tie 
the  cow  ever  devised. 
Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands   sold  every 
year.  Government 
adopted.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  Cow  rests  in 
perfect  comfort.  Can 
turn  her  head  to  lick 
her  flanks.     Does  not 
bruise  her  shoulders 
when  she  rises.  Louden 
stanchions  can  be  used 
in  any  stall.   Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

" Everything  for  the  Barn" 
The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

4401  Coort  St.  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  low* 


omfort 
in  this 
Slack 


THE  BALL  LIGHTNING 
CELERY  BLEACHER 

Most  perfect  method  ever 
invented.    No  banking  with 

soil.  Cheaper  than  boards  or  scrips  of 
roofing  paper.  Bleaches  quicker  and 
makes  a  more  beautiful  product.  Big 
money  and  labor  javer  for  the  market 
grower.  Handy,  neat  and  equally 
good  for  the  private  gardener.  Used 
and  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  Agrt 
cultural  Colleges  in  the  U   S.  A. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  of  Bleacher  and 

a  copy  of  my  New  Book  describing  this 
and  several  uther  wonderful  inven 
tions  for  the  garden 

The  Ball  Mfe.  Co.,  Dept.  N, 

Glenside,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


£l     Jk    ^  T  Why  don't  you 
#%  do  as  thousands 

fckJ.4tlL    JL   of  others  have? 

Improve  your 
^^^^■^^■^■^■HB  financial  condi- 
tion. You  say  how!  Operate  a 
Kingery  peanut  roaster  and 
corn  popper.  Many  styles  from 
$1160  to  $1157.00.  Libera* 
terms.  Catalog  69  tells  about  it. 
Mfg.  Co.t  445  E.  Pearl  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


OUR  LOW  PRICED  FARMS 


In  Virginia.  N.  Carolina.  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  at  $  1 5 
per  acre  and  op  offer  big*  value*  for  the  price.  Best  cli- 
mate, markets,  schools,  and  transportation  facilities — Good 
land  and  good  neighbors.  Yoa  can't  locate  in  abetter  section. 
Writo  for  farther  Information  and  attractive  literature  telling 
  oil  about  it-- 

F-  H.  LaBaome.  Asrf  &  lad'l  Agant 

365  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  BUg./RsatMke,  Vl 


CORN 


Harvester  cuts  '  nd  throws  in  pile 
on  harvester  or  windrows.  Man 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal 
to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every 
state.  Price  only  $22.00  with  fodder  binder.  Testimonials 
and  catalog  FKEE  showing  picture  of  Harvester. 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  US,  Sallna,  Kansas 


Using  Low-grade  and  Surplus  Fruits 
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materials  and  cost  of  construction, 
equipment,  and  operation  are  given 
in  detail. 

The  all-purpose  evaporator,  for 
which  full  plans  and  descriptions 
are  given,  differs  materially  from  the 
tunnel  type  in  its  construction  and 
in  the  principles  involved  in  its  op- 
eration, but  is  practically  identical 
in  cost,  both  for  building  and  for 
operation.  Like  the  tunnel  evapora- 
tor, it  will  handle  berries  and  soft 
fruits  as  well  as  apples.  If  other 
fruits  than  apples  are  regularly 
available  for  evaporation  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  the  plant  should 
be  of  the  tunnei  or  all-purpose, 
rather  than  of  the  kiln  type. 

The  building  for  housing  the  evap- 
orator may  be  of  concrete,  stone, 
brick,  or  metal  lath  and  plaster,  but 
it  should  in  any  case  be  of  fireproof 
material.  The  lower  rate  of  depre- 
ciation will  offset  the  increased  cost 
of  construction. 

The  equipment  of  the  evaporator 
should  include  every  possible  de- 
vice for  the  elimination  of  hand  la- 
bor. Such  equipment  is  expensive 
when  purchased  from  supply  com- 
panies, but  the  plans  and  descrip- 
tions given  will  enable  any  ordinary 
carpenter  to  construct  and  install 
power  conveyors,  bleachers,  and  par- 
ing tables  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost 
when  purchased  complete. 

Most  evaporator^  will  be  limited 
to  wood  as  fuel,  since  soft  coal  can- 
not be  used.  No  furnace  heavy 
enough  to  withstand  continuous  fir- 
ing is  at  present    available,  altho 


such  a  furnace  may  shortly  be  put 
upon  the  market.  Firebrick  furnaces 
of  the  type  described  in  Bulletin  131 
are  durable,  effective,  and  inexpen- 
sive. Methods  of  piping  and  of  in- 
closing the  furnace  so  as  to  secure 
very  greatly  increased  efficiency  of 
the  fuel  burned  are  described  in  de- 
tail. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  evapo- 
rated apples  with  the  three  types  of 
evaporators  described  will  range 
from  15  cents  per  bushel  with  the 
kiln  evaporator  to  16.5  cents  per 
bushel  with  the  other  types.  This 
estimate  includes  cost  of  labor,  fuel, 
supervision,  insurance,  depreciation 
of  building  and  equipment,  packing 
of  product,  and  all  other  items  en- 
tering into  manufacturing  cost. 

The  yield  of  evaporated  stock  per 
bushel  of  fresh  fruit  will  range  from 
6%  pounds  for  low-grade  culls  or 
apples  of  low  sugar  content  to  7^4 
pounds  for  C  grade  apples  or  those 
of  high  sugar  content.  With  modern 
power  equipment,  at  least  20  per 
cent  of  the  product  will  be  of  such 
quality  us  to  rank  "fancy"  or 
"choice"  on  the  markets,  while  the 
remainder  will  be  sold  as  "prime." 

At  the  present  prices  of  evaporat- 
ed apples,  the  evaporator  may  pay 
an  average  price  of  $8  to  $9  per  ton 
for  apples  delivered  at  the  plant  with 
certainty  of  realizing  a  fair  profit 
upon  the  product.  If  peels  and  cores, 
which  make  up  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  fresh  fruit,  can  be  utilized  in  the 
making  of  jellies  and  vinegar,  apples 
costing  $11  per  ton  can  be  evapo- 
rated at  a  profit. 


Some  Helps  in  the  Canning  Business 
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quantity   of   fruit     trademark  and  label,  consult  the  Bu- 


Occasionally  a 
which  will  not  meet  the  rigid  re- 
quirements of  the  canning  business 
can  be  turned  into  preserves,  jellies, 
or  fruit  juices  in  bottles,  altho  some 
manufacturers  are  now  marketing 
some  of  these  products  in  fiber  cups, 
is  a  steady  demand  for  such  home- 
This  line  of  products  will  require 
some  additional  equipment,  but  there 
made  things,  and  many  women  are 
deriving  profits  thru  the  sale  of  their 
tastily  prepared  jellies,  just  as  pic- 
kles and  condiments  have  lined  the 
pocketbooks  of  ambitious  housewives 
before  now. 

Home  canning  for  the  market  is 
essentially  a  matter  of  specializing 
and  of  giving  the  consumer  a  better 
product  than  he  is  accustomed  to 
purchase.  Too  much  emphasis  can- 
not be  placed  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  for  home-canned 
goods.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
every  jar  measures  up  to  a  rigid 
standard,  for  a  single  one  which 
falls  below  grade  will  neutralize  the 
reputation  and  standing  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  a  dozen  jars  of  fine  prod- 
uct. A  quality  is  necessary  which 
will  warrant  a  money-back  guaran- 
tee on  every  jar. 

Labels  for  both  tin  cans  and  glass 
jars  should  tell  the  truth  as  to  the 
quality,  weight  and  kind  of  product 
within  the  pack.    Before  adopting  a 


iLOO  Go  a  W©e] 


The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Bone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  in  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  Bell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  bnild  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  Kii  .it  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Bedger,  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Bone  Scout. 
You  can  t  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Each  active  agent 
for  our  paper*  Ih  appointor!  a  Bone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Bone  Scouts,  who  sends 
t,;i<igr .  ami  '<itilicate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  instructions  in  this  great  organization. 
.lUHt  nil  out  I  tie  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent  s  outfit.  We  tell 
how  to  get  customers 


you 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  c°hiNc Aco?riLL;  Send  This  Coupon  Today 


I  accept  tlio  agency 
for  your  <l  papers. 
Mend  mc  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  week.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  memher- 
«Imi>  in  the  It  a  ii  e 
Seoul s  and  badge  and 
booklet  of  Instructions 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No 


Age 


.Town 


.State 


F.  B. 


reau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
as  to  label  requirements  for  canned 
goods  prepared  for  the  market. 

It  pays  to  show  samples  of  all  your 
canned  goods  at  county  and  State 
Fairs.  You  may  win  many  prem- 
iums. Goods  which  are  canned  with 
preservatives  should  be  debarred 
from  all  exhibits.  The  cold-pack 
method  neither  requires  nor  toler- 
ates preservatives;  they  are  injuri- 
ous to  health  and  forbidden  by  law. 

Extension  Courses 


JL  for  the  four-day  farmers'  courses 
and  schools  which  will  be  held  next 
fall  and  winter  in  different  sections 
of  the  State.  Some  of  the  local  com- 
mittees desiring  to  secure  one  of 
these  agricultural  conferences  are 
now  making  their  applications  to  the 
proper  officials  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Madison. 

The  attendance  was  larger  and  the 
Interest  better  than  ever  at  the  fifty- 
six  district  courses  and  schools  held 
in  the  State  the  past  winter.  Be- 
sides eighteen  farmers'  weeks,  seven 
two-day  farmers'  courses,  and  five 
one-day  schools,  there  were  held 
fourteen  homemakers'  courses,  plan- 
ned especially  for  farm  women,  and 
twelve  special  meetings  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  local  bankers  thru 
the  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association. 
In  all,  about  15,000  people  attended 
these  conferences  and  took  part  in 
the  seed  testing,  weed  identification, 
stock  judging,  cooking,  canning,  and 
similar  practical  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  given  in  con- 
nection. 

Demand  for  Dairymen 

A TELEGRAM,  a  long  distance  call, 
and  two  letters,  each  calling  for 
men  expert  in  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  products,  were  received  at  the 
Wisconsin  Dairy'  School  in  a  single 
day  recently. 

Altho  considerably  over  150  butter 
and  cheese  makers  took  the  dairy 
course  last  winter,  the  present  de- 
mand greatly  exceeds  the  supply. 


Cultivate  Strawberry 
lMant 

STRAWBERRY  plant  beds  should 
be  cultivated  to  keep  weeds  down 
and  to  allow  the  plants  to  make  good 
root  growth.  A.  P.  Spencer,  District 
Agent  for  the  University  of  Florida 
Extension  Division,  suggests  that  the 
runners  be  trained  down  the  row  be- 
fore they  take  root.  The  middles 
should  be  left  free  to  allow  cultiva- 
tion. If  the  runners  are  not  trained 
along  the  row  they  will  set  roots  in 
the  middle,  and  cultivation  will  have 
to  be  given  with  the  hoe. 

The  most  progressive  growers  use 
one  of  two  methods.  The  first  is  to 
turn  the  runners  along  each  row  as 
previously  suggested.  The  other  is 
to  train  the  runners  from  two  rows 
into  one  middle  and  cultivate  alter- 
nate middles.  Either  method  will 
give  more  plants  and  better  plants 
than  if  the  runners  are  allowed  to 
wander  over  the  whole  ground  sur- 
face and  prevent  cultivation.  The 
workings  should  be  given  with  some 
light  implement  that  will  keep  weeds 
and  grass  in  check. 

Potatoes  Marketed  by 
Wire 

THE  Division  of  Markets  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Office  of  Markets,  will 
begin  shortly  the  distribution  of  tele- 
graphic reports  over  the  State  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  sweet  and  Irish 
potato  market. 

Elizabeth  City,  which  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Carolina  Potato  Ex- 
change, is  the  place  designated  to  re- 
ceive the  reports  from  over  the  whole 
of  the  United  States.  Such  data  as 
the  amount  of  shipments  from  all  th 
leading  loading  points,  the  initial  des- 
tination of  the  shipments,  the  diver- 
sions to  different  markets,  report  of 
sales  in  markets  and  the  market  con- 
dition at  different  points  will  be  re- 
ceived by  wire.  In  turn,  these  reports 
will  be  telegraphed  from  Elizabeth 
City  to  any  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions who  will  pay  the  nominal 
charge  of  the  service.  Those  who 
live  in  mailing  distance  may  receive 
the  daily  reports  by  mail. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Camp,  chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Markets,  spent  the  latter  part 
of  a  recent  week  in  Elizabeth  Cit 
arranging  for  the  service. 

Making  Alfalfa  Hay 

IT  IS  hard  for  the  average  person 
to  believe  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
cure  alfalfa  properly  as  it  is  to  cure 
any  other  hay.  I  imagine  that  the 
reason  is  that  most  other  hays  are 
dried  rather  than  properly  cured. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  do  we  see  a  mow  of 
green  cured  clover  or  timothy  hay. 
But  it  is  easy  to  find  many  mows  of 
bright  green  alfalfa  hay  properly 
cured. 

My  observation  has  been  that  in 
this  section  of  Illinois  the  proper 
way  to  handle  alfalfa  is  to  mow  it 
one  day  and  rake  it  into  windrows 
with  the  side-delivery  rake  the  fol- 
lowing morning  or  afternoon,  depend- 
ing on  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
When  faked  into  windrows  after  it 
is  just  wilted  the  alfalfa  can  be 
turned  over  time  and  again  until 
properly  cured,  with  the  tedder  and 
side-delivery  rake,  with  no  material 
damage  thru  loss  of  leaves.  It  can 
be  lotTded  with  a  hay  loader  success- 
fully when  cured  in  the  above  man- 
ner. 

The  above  plan,  I  believe,  is  the  one 
which  should  be  followed  by  every 
farmer  with  five  or  more  acres  of 
alfalfa  on  his  farm.  It  is  fast,  saves 
work,  and  insures  a  good  quality  of 
hay. — E.  B.  Heaton. 


Generally  speaking,  it  is  better  to 
have  the  fields  as  nearly  of  the  same 
size  as  possible.  This  gives  a  chance 
for  a  good  rotation  and  allows  one  to 
raise  about  the  same  amount  of  each 
crop  each  year. 
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furnished  information  relative  to 
drawbar  pull  so  they  can  better  de- 
termine the  number  of  plows  to  use 
on  each  gang. 

9 —  Each  tractor  shall  bear  a  pla- 
card showing  the  brake  horse  power 
of  the  engine,  the  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  plowing  speed  in  miles 
per  hour  and  the  kind  of  fuel  used. 

10 —  AV  tractors  on  the  demonstra- 
tion field  belonging  to  one  exhibitor 
must  be  kept  on  or  along  the  land 
allotted  him  for  that  day's  dem- 
onstration until  the  hour  designated 
by  management  for  returning  to 
headquarters. 

11 —  No  machine  will  be  allowed  to 
operate  with  special  equipment  other 
than  that  designed  for  practical  use 
with  same.  No  spectacular  methods 
will  be  permitted  on  the  part  of 
salesmen  or  others  to  attract  crowds. 
The  demonstration  must  speak  for 
itself. 

12 —  Each  tractor  exhibitor  will 
have  the  privilege  of  burning  any 
kind  of  fuel  he  desires,  but  no  one 
will  be  permitted  to  burn  fuel  of 
higher  gravity  than  that  used  by  his 
competitor  burning  the  same  kind  of 
fuel.  All  exhibitors  will  be  required 
to  obtain  fuel  from  source  designat- 
ed by  the  general  manager. 

13 —  Public  demonstrations  will 
start  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  and 
close  on  Fridays.  Mondays  will  be 
known  as  opening  day. 

14 —  No  time  will  be  required  of 
exhibitors  to  make  movie  pictures  or 
group  photographs  for  commercial 
purposes.  Manufacturers  can  ar- 
range to  get  photographs  during 
demonstration  if  they  desire.  Any 
manufacturer  or  representative  of 
farm  or  trade  papers,  will  be  allowed 
to  have  their  official  photographer  on 
the  grounds  to  get  pictures  for  their 
own  use. 

15—  Manufacturers  will  be  privi- 
leged to  make  dynamometer  tests  of 
drawbar  pull  o£  their  tractors  during 
any  day  of  demonstration,  but  these 


will  not  be  official  and  cannot  be 
published  as  authorized  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  demonstration  (such 
tests  will  be  purely  educational). 
They  may  also  make  fuel  consump- 
tion tests  if  they  so  desire.  These 
tests  must  be  made  in  the  forenoons, 
or  following  public  demonstrations 
afternoons. 

16 —  Arrangements  will  be  made 
for  daily  demonstrations,  showing 
use  of  tractors  harrowing,  disking, 
seeding  and  other  farm  operations, 
demonstrating  general  utility  of  the 
tractor.  The  rules  governing  these 
demonstrations  will  be  the  same  as 
those  applied  to  plowing. 

17 —  The  interpretation  and  enforc- 
ing of  these  rules  shall  be  left  to 
the  local  manager  of  each  demon- 
stration and  the  general  manager  of 
demonstrations. 

18 —  Each  company  exhibiting  at 
these  demonstrations  shall  appoint 
one  manager,  who  will  be  expected 
to  report  to  the  general  manager  not 
later  than  9  o'clock  each  morning 
for  instructions  and  information  re- 
garding the  day's  work.  This  mana- 
ger of  exhibits  will  be  held  account- 
able for  the  work  of  his  company, 
and  no  instructions  will  be  issued 
to  any  one  else,  nor  will  requests, 
instructions,  or  complaints  be  recog- 
nized from  any  one  but  this  exhibit 
manager.  He  shall  wear  a  badge  fur- 
nished him,  specifying  his  being  of- 
ficial exhibit  manager. 

19 —  Each  exhibitor  will  be  expect- 
ed to  keep  plows,  tractors,  etc., 
around  his  tent  arranged  in  first- 
class  order  and  the  land  allotted  him 
for  exhibiting  purposes  free  from 
circulars,  rubbish,  etc.,  such  as  will 
be  distributed  around  headquarters 
daily.  They  will  also  be  expected  to 
use  care  at  all  times  in  operating 
machinery  with  respect  to  its  safety 
for  all  visitors.  The  management 
will  appreciate  cooperation  of  these 
exhibit  managers  in  all  matters. 

Right  reserved  to  make  new  rules 
necessary.^ 


"A  Horse,  a  Cavalry  Horse" 


Continued  From  Page  549 


"What  would  you  do  to  remedy  the 
situation?"  Mr.  Menken  was  asked. 

"I  would  favor  the  passage  of  the 
Plttman-Scully  bill  for  the  appropri- 
ation of  $200,000  to  place  sires  of  the 
proper,  blood  in  different  States  of 
the  Union  where  they  could  be  uti- 
lized for  the  improvement  of  the  gen- 
eral horse  product  of  the  country, 
particularly  those  of  the  cavalry  re- 
mount and  light  artillery  type.  Every 
military  authority,  including  Gener- 
als Wood  and  Scott,  is  on  record  as 
Tavoring  the  thorobred  for  an  offi- 
cer's mount,  and  a  half  or  three- 
quarter-bred  animal  for  the  trooper. 
They  know  by  experience  the  type  of 
animal  best  suited  for  their  needs,  and 
by  all  means  let  us  give  them  what 
they  want.  I  would  indorse  a  cam- 
paign of  education  for  the  farmer 
and  horse-breeder  everywhere,  on 
breeding  and  feeding,  and  I  would 
make  it  obligatory  for  all  holders 
of  certain  acreage  of  grazing  land  to 
bref-d  a  specified  number  of  mares 
each  year.  The  European  system  of 
letting  the  foal  run  with  the  dam 
after  it  is  a  few  weeks  old,  insures 
a  sufficient  degree  of  service  for 
these  mares,  which  could  be  kept  at 
regular  work,  while  the  foal  would 
benefit  by  the  exercise.  I  would 
further  advocate  the  Increase  in 
price  the  Government  should  pay  for 
a-  remount  type  at  three  years  old,  so 
that  the  production  of  these  horses 
would  yield  a  profit  to  the  breeder. 

"We  have  quite  a  number  of  thoro- 
bred sires  that  would  be  available 
for  immediate  service,  tho  the  breed- 
ing season  is  far  advanced.  Others 
Muld  be  secured  before  next  spring, 
and  in  the  meantime  experts  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  could  bo 
consulted  and  the  best  possible  plan 
formulated  for  the  development  of 
the  enterprise. 


"  'We  have  blundered  to  date,'  said 
Mr.  Menken  in  conclusion,  'but  if  we 
blunder  further  with  the-  result  of 
foreign  experiments  to  blaze  the 
way,  we  must,  indeed,  be  blind." 

Soil  Enemies  of  Alfalfa 

ALFALFA  will  not  grow  where  the 
soil  is  sour,"  says  J.  G.  Hutton, 
associate  agronomist  of  the  South 
Dakota  Experiment  Station.  He  re- 
ports that  the  agronomy  department 
has  examined  a  large  number  of  soils 
from  various  parts  of  South  Dakota 
and  has  found  a  few  which  are  sour. 
"The  sour  soils  have  been  sandy  soils 
in  most  instances.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  water  easily  leaches 
thru  the  sandy  soils  and  dissolves 
the  limestone,  which  it  carries  away 
by  underground  drainage.  The  water 
from  the  shallow  wells  of  South  Da- 
kota contains  much  lime  which  has 
been  dissolved  out  of  the  soil  as  the 
water  soaks  down  thru  it. 

"It  is  not  worth  while  to  waste 
alfalfa  seed  on  sour  soil. 

"Alfalfa  will  not  grow  where  there 
is  too  much  alkali  in  the  soil.  Alkali 
consists  of  various  kinds  of  salts 
which  are  by-products  in  the  weath- 
ering of  soil  from  rocks.  Where  the 
soil  is  well  drained,  either  naturally 
or  artificially,  these  salts  have  been 
carried  away.  In  dry  regions  or 
where  the  soil  is  properly  drained 
and  water  stands  in  ponds,  sloughs, 
or  lakes,  the  salts  accumulate  and  as 
the  water  evaporates  they  appear  on 
the  surface  as  a  white  crust.  When 
there  are  enough  of  these  salts  pres- 
ent they  poison  the  alfalfa  plants. 
If  a  crust  of  this  kind  forms  on  the 
soil  or  if  the  clods  turn  white  when 
they  get  dry  there  is  alkali  in  it." 


The  Farming  Business  Will  Help 
Make  Your  Club  Work  A  Success 


Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce.  the  publisher  of  this  up-to-date  weekly  farm 
paper,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys  and  girls.  He  will 
help  you  provide  the  necessary  prizes  as  an  incentive  to  earnest  work 
on  the  part  of  your  Club  members. 

"Friendship  Home,"  a  handsome  community  home,  will  be  given 
by  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  to  the  Champion  Boys-Girls,  Father- 
Son  or  Mother-Daughter  Club  of  the  33  Northern,  Eastern  and  Western 
States.  This  Championship  will  be  awarded  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  Government  experts. 


Every  rural  neighborhood  needs  a  com- 
munity home.  Especially  do  the  boys  and 
girls  need  a  place  which  they  may  call 
their  very  own.  "Friendship  Home."  the 
splendid  modern  building  shown  above, 
will  furnish  just  such  a  meeting  place. 
You  know  something  of  the  splendid 
character-building  Club  work  being  done 
for  young  folks  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  and  at  your 
own  State  College. 

Club  work  promotes  sound  farming 
thru  right  beginning  and  training.  It 
teaches  good  citizenship  by  making  pro- 
ducers. It  enhances  the  value  of  the  land 
by  showing  what  can  be  achieved  upon  it. 
Father  and  son.  mother  and  daughter 
come  to  understand  each  other  better  and 
learn  to  cooperate  heartily  and  effec- 
tively. 

There  are  clubs  suitable  for  every  com- 
munity in  the  United  States.  Is  any  or- 
ganization In  your  community  giving  sup- 
port to  this  wonderful  constructive  work? 
Every  father,  mother,  banker,  minister, 
teacher,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  and  com- 
mercial organization  can  help. 

This  splendid  building  will  be  erected  at 
$•1,000  cost,  of  fire-proof  "Natco"  Hollow 
Tile.  It  will  contain  modern  equipment 
for  heating  and  lighting.  Up-to-dato 
sanitary  plumbing  will  also  be  provided. 

■  Friendship  Home"  will  afford  an  ideal 
meeting  place  for  farmers  and  their  fam- 


ilies. But  members  of  the  winning -Club 
always  have  the  right  of  way  in  the  use 
of  the  "Home."  Here  they  can  hold 
meetings  undisturbed  and  arrange  au- 
tumn festivals  and  other  events.  As  the 
building  will  be  equipped  with  a  moving 
picture  and  stereoptlcon,  the  young  folk 
can  easily  provide  interesting  and  in- 
structive exhibits. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

the  farming  business  win  give 

Scholarships  to  the  Short  Courses  in  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  to  330  Club 
boys  and  girls.  One  will  be  given  to  each 
of  the  10  boys  and  girls  in  each  of  the  33 
States  who  makes  the  best  individual 
record.  These  awards  will  be  based  upon 
yields,  profits,  records,  descriptive  stories 
and  exhibits  made  of  produce  or  work. 
This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  ambi- 
tious boys  and  girls  to  receive  helpful 
training  at  their  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege free  of  cost. 

SOLID  GOLD  ACHIEVEMENT 
BADGE 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give 
to  the  county  champion  In  each  county  of 
the  33  States  a  solid  gold  4-H  Brand 
Badge.  Any  member  will  be  proud  to 
wear  this  official  badge.  It  stands  for  the 
training  of  Head,  Heart,  Hands  and 
H< alth. 


"The  Farmers  of  the  Future" 

Our  free  book  will  tell  you  more  about  these  splendid  prizes  and 
will  explain  just  how  to  start  a  Club  right  in  your  own  home.  Gives 
full  plans  and  specifications.  Explains  just  how  the  Scholarships  will 
be  awarded  and  how  to  win  the  Solid  Gold  4-H  Brand  Badge.  You'll 
be  interested  in  every  word  of  this  true  story.  This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  render  a  real  substantial  service  to  your  community.  Plan 
now  to  win  the  Club  house  for  your  community.  Write  today  for  our 
free  book,  "The  Farmers  of  the  Future."  This  book  tells  how  to  win 
these  prizes.  It  gives  stories  of  successful  Clubs  in  the  different  States. 
It  tells  what  the  Club  work  means  to  every  individual  taking  part  in 
this  Club  work.    Send  today — Don't  delay. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  Publisher 
500-508  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


TRADE  HERE  WHERE  PRICES  ARE  CHEAPEST 


GARDEN  HOSE,  6c  F00 


We  arc  licmlquarters  for 
garden,  suction,  steam, 
spray,  Arc  and  water  hose: 
prices  lowest:  full  lines 
or  lawn  sprinklers, 
hose  reels,  nozzles, 
splicers,  clamps,  etc. 

Write  for  Special 
Catalog  of  Hose  and 
Hose  Supplies 

Also  con- 
tains full 
lines  of 
lawn 
goods 


WHERE  YOU  GET  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


Write  for  our  Fre» 
Special  Grocery  Cat- 
alog and  see  our  full 
Hue  of  groceries  and 

provisions  of  all  kinds  at  big  money  saving 
prices  and  read  our  great  special  oiler  h  >\\ 
wo  will  sell  vou  25  Ins.  of  cano  granulated 
sugar  for  $1.25,  50  lbs.  $2.50,  TS  lbs.  $3  IS, 
100  lbs.  $5.00.  No  orders  accepted  at  these 
prices  until  you  receive  and  read  our  offer — 
bo  send  today  for  free  grocery  catalog. 

Our  groceries  are  the  best  standard  Quali- 
ties and  are  guaranteed  full  pack.  You 
will  wonder  at  our  low  prices. 


BIG  FULL  SIZE  bath  tub  $5.30  WITHOUT  ANY  MONEY  TO  US  IN  ADVANCE! 


SEE  THE  LOW 
PRICES  . 


r>v  J   Plumbing    Goods   \S      We'll  send  you  any  tub  above  with 
'     l3      Catalog  FREE       13  Ihe  distinct  understanding  that  if  it 
{.J  is  unsatisfactory  for  any  reason  what- 

ever vnu  are  to  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we'll  refund  all  vour  money. 
Including  freight  charms.  It's  a  flue,  handsome  tuh.  light,  strong  and 
sanitary;  made  of  heavy  galvanized  sheet  steel,  heavily  coated  inside  with 
white  enamel,  finished  on  outside  In  skv  blue  bronze.  Top  is  capped  with 
2  in.  wide  polished  oak  rims;  fitted  with  connected  overflow  and  waste  for 
lead  or  iron  nine.  1  1-4  in.  u'oe  size  outlet.  Complete  wtih  chain  and 
rubber  slopper.    No.  4  1-2  Fuller  double  hath  cock  for  $1.95  extra. 

Bathroom  Outfits,  Plumbing  Supplies— catalog  «-ep<show  n 

pletc  lines  of  bath  room  outfits  (bath  tub.  closet  and  lavatory),  at  prices 
from  $.16.40  up.  Also  plumbing  goods  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  and 
prices  that  vou  will  like.  If  interested,  send  for  hardware  catalog and 
see  for  yourself.    You  surely  will  save  big  money  by  trading  here  with  us. 


$1.00  FOR  THIS  FINE  HAMMOCK 

Our  "Dollar  Leader"  Hammock.    Bed  size,  3x7  1-6  feet. 

full  length  10  feet.    Strongly  woven  5-ply  yarn,  with  pillow- 
and  woven  valance;  a  fine,  serviceable  hammock,  furnished 
in  very  attractive  and  good  wearing  colors.    An  Indis- 
pensable article  of  comfort  for  the  porch  or  lawn.  We 

guar  antee 
the  "Dol- 
lar Lead- 
;r"  ham- 
m  o  c  k  to 
be  the  big- 
value  for 
$1.00  on  the  mar- 
ket   and  would 
very  much  like  to 
ship  you  one  with 
the  understanding 
that    if    you  do 
not    think    it  a 
wonder    at  the 
that  you  return  u 
at  our  expense,  and 
harges.  .^hipping  wt..  4  l-Slbs. 
 $1.00 


12.55 


We  pub- 
lish a  spe- 
cial cata- 
log of  ce- 
ment block 
machinery, 
concrel  e 
mixers, 
moids,  etc. 
which  we 
will  glad- 
ly s  e  n  d 
you  free 
upon  request . 
It's  a  great  book 
on  cement  ma- 
chinery, and  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  intending  buyers.  Latest  perfected 
1916  Models.  Very  low  prices.  With 
one  of  these  machines  you  can  make 
blocks  Id  spare  time  and  save  lots  of 
money. 


Catalog 
FREE 


Write  for  Lumber  Prices 


If  you  need  lumber  for  new  or 
repair  work  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  send  us  the  list  and 
get  our  "very  low  saw,  mill" 
prices.  You  surely  will  save  a 
lot  of  money.  Grades  guaranteed. 
Shipped  from  yards  at  Cairo.  111., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Mills  in  South 
Pine  Belt  or  at  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington. 


HARDWARE  CATALOG  FREE 

Wholesale  prices  for  immense  lines  of  garden  tools.  Carpenters, 
^]r— -  Blacksmiths  and  Plumbers  tools  and  supplies.  Cir- 

^  i  rni.ir  and  cross-cut  saws,  garden  tools,  farm  bells, 

y^C^*  pocket  cuJLlery,   electrical  goods,    safes,  concrete 

,%S^>  machinery,   bathroom  outfits,  lavatories,  furnaces, 

heating  plants  and  every  article  found  in  full 
stocked  hardware  stores  at  very  attractive  and 
saving  prices.  Send  for  hardware  catalog  and 
convince  yourself. 


LET  YOUR  BANK  HOLD  IT 

Why  In  the  world  people  will  pay  outrage- 
ous prices  to  agents  and  dealers  for  so  called 
standard  make  separators  Is  more  thsn  we  can 
figure  out.  It  Is  so  wasteful — -so  extravagant— so 
needless.    Absolutely  there  are  no  better  sepa- 
rators on  earth  than  Smyth's.    Best  1916  per- 
fected, life  tunc  guaranteed  separators.  Now- 
then,  to  show  you.  to  get  you  started  and  al- 
low you  to  compare  our  separators  without 
risk,  with  the  high  priced  so  called  standard 
makes,  we  will  send  you  one  of  Smyth's  Best 
Perfected  1916,  life  time  guaranteed  separat- 
ors on  30  days'  free  trial,  without  any 
money  to  us  In  advance:  you  let  the  bank 
hold  It— then  you  use  the  separator  hard 
every  night  and  morning  for  30  days,  60 
times,  test  It  any  way  you  like,  com- 
pare It  with  any  separator  you  know  of, 
no  matter  how  high  priced  It  is.  and  If  you 
find  our  separator  Inferior,  or  unsatis- 
factory for  any  reason  whatever,  return 
It  at  our  expense,  the  bank  will  give  you 
back  your  money  and  you  will  be  out 
only  your  trouble.    Don't  buy  anywhere, 
but  first  write  for  our  big  special  Cream 
Separator  catalog  ami  see  the  One 
pictures   of   all    our   separators  at 
$19.95  up — read  the  descriptions  and 
our  great  offer,  then  pick  out  the 
separator  you  want  and  let  us  send 
it  to  you  without  any  money,  at  our 
risk,  on  30  days'  free  trial. 


Farm  Implements 


We  also  are  headquarters  for  farm 
implements  of  all  kinds  and  ror  all 
purposes.  Lowest  prices  In  the  world. 
Write  for  Special  Farm  Implement  Catalog 
and  Bee  our  great  line  and  wonder  low  prices. 


A 


AIiN  1 


Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made.  Think 
of  It— we'll  send  our  READY  MIXED 
PAINT  (any  kind  you  want),  ON  FREE 
TRIAL.  You  trv  the  Daint  at  home,  test  it  thor- 
oughly, compare  it  with,  any  make  or  priced  paint 
you  know  of  and  then  decide  If  you  want  to  keep  it: 
If  not,  return  at  our  expense  both,  ways  and  you  will 
not  be  out  a  cent.  If  you  need  paint,  varnish  or 
stain  for  any  pirrpose  whatever,  write  today  for 
our  Big  Free  Paint  Book  and  read  there  in  de-  BWWIIITffBfr*  SVfcGal 
tail  our  great  free  trial  offer  and  see  the  124  /to  wrio ■  *-* 
sample  colors  of  Smyth's  Unlimited  Guaranteed  /  ajjn 
Paint  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you.  You  will  /r<Ticf-v 
wonder  how  we  can  sell  paint  so  cheap.  jojuorr 


From 


ORDER  DIRECT 

s  Advertisement  or  Write 


Ihe 


Catalog  or  Catalogs  You  Want 


Lawn  Mowers,  $2.35  Hp 


All  kinds  and  styles — 1916  per- 
fected models;  easy  running; 
prices  away  down.  Send  for  our 
catalog  containing  full  line  of 
mowers  and  see  the  splendid  ma- 
chines we  sell. 


n  n 

DOORS 


Write  for  Millwork 
Catalogue  and  see 
our  big  wonderful 
millwork  bargains. 

Sash,  blinds,  mould- 
ings, stairs  and  all 
kinds  of  millwork 
for  new  and  repair 
work  at  about  one- 
half  your  home 
dealer's  prices.  Send 
and  see. 


BICYCLE  ON  10  DAYS' 


This  season  we  will  let  you 
ride  one  of  our  splendid  bi- 
cycles 10  full  days  free  at  our 
risk,  and  If  you  find  It  un 
satisfactory  for 
any  reason 
whatever, 
send  It 
back  at 
our  ex- 
penseaud 
that's  all 
there 
will  be  to 
It  and 
roll 
money  will 
be  refunded 
Instantly.  Be 

sides  we'll  save  vou  from  $10.00  tn  $20.00  on  vour  hlcvcle,  too,  so  you 
see  it  will  pav  you  big  to  see  us  about  your  bicycle.  Very  low  prices  on 
auto,  motorcycle  and  blcvcle  tires  and  accessories.  Special  low  prices  on 
FORD  AUTO  ATTACHMENTS  and  parts.    Write  for  bicycle  catalog  aud 

see  what  fine  offers  we  make  for  1910  goods. 


$ 


7962-7 


Q7  Buys  All  Lun 
17  '    Metal  and  Pa 


With  Rec< 
FOR  FRE1 


<>>r,  Millwork,  Hardware.  Sheet 
it  For  This  Big  7-RopnV  House, 
on  and  Bath  Rooms.  WRITE 
5UILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 


Send  for  Catalog  Today 

If  you  are  about  to  build 
new  house,  barn,  or  garage, 
any  kind  of  building,  i 
for  our  Big  Book  of  Hou 
Plans,  which  shows  abo 
100  designs  of  buildings 
at  prices  ranging  for  all 

material,    from  st.  

up.  We  show  the  build- 
ings   in    beautiful  col- 
ored and  halftone  pic- 
tures, give  full  descrip- 
tion of  material  need- 
ed, quote  actual  mill 
prices,  give  specifica- 
tions, show  plans  and  cxnlaln  everything  in  detail.    Be  sure  and  get  this 
hook  for  information  if  vou  intend  to  build. 


SMYTITS  DETACHABLE  ROW 
BOAT  MOTOR,  $38:40 

Make  a  motor 
boat  out  of  any 
row  boat  by  at- 
taching a 
"  NeveRow  " 
row  boat  mo- 
,  tor  with  two 
thumb  screws. 
A  d  ju  s  t  a  hi  e 
to  any  hull.  Two  horse- 
power. Speed  G  to  s 
miles  an  hour.  True, 
perfect  -  running  motor. 
Best  materials.  Costs 
.ittle  to  operate.  i'KY  IT 
AT  OCR  RISK.  IF  NOT 
SATISFIED,  SEND  IT 
'.AUK  AT  OUR  KX- 
I'l.NSK  AND  WE'LL 
SEND  BACK  YOUB 
MONEY.  Write  todav 
for  catalog  illustrating  and  describing 
our  "NeveRow"  detachable  row  boat 
motor  in  detail.    Best  motor  made 


REFRIGERATORS 
$5.98  UP 


principles  to  ^reserve  ice  and 
distribute  the  cold  air  properly 
All  kinds.  Enamel  lined;  galvan- 
ized lined.  Prices  very  low.  Write 
for  Special  Refrigerator  Catalog. 


No  Money  to  Us  in  Advance 
Let  the  Bank  Hold  It 


95—30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

t^A'.TE„,F0R    FREE    ENGINE    CATALOG  PRICES 

DOWN.  Think  of  it:  onlv  $18.95  now  for  a  long  time 
guaranteed  gasoline  engine.  Proiiortionat.lv  low  prices  on 
Genuine  "FAULTLESS"  Hopper  Cooled,  lifetime  Guaran- 
teed 1  3-4,  2  3-4.  4  1-2.  6,  8,  12  and  up  to  50  H.  P  En- 
gines.. No  better  engines  at  any  price,  powerful,  strong, 
simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being  used  in  vour 
neighborhood.  Don't  buy  until  you  write 
our  great  special  Free  Gasoline  En- 
gine Catalog  and  read 
our  wonder  30  DAY 
FREE  TRIAL  WITH- 
OUT MONEY  to  us,  in 
advance  offer.  Y'ou  let 
your  bank  bold  the  money 
and  if  after  a  thorough 
trial  Tor  30 


you    have  any 
ir  any  kind  of 
!   whatever,  we 
[lie  most  won- 
liberal  propo- 
to  make  that 
ver    heard  of, 
ly  we  will  send 
ny  one  of  our 
vehicles    o  u 
::u  days'  free 
trial  without 
any  money  to 
US  in  advance 
(let  the  bank 
hold  it)  and 
f  at  the  end 
if  that  time 
■on   are  not 
latlafied  with 
the  vehicle 
you   can  re- 
wlll  not  he  out  one  penny 
letter  and  nay.  "Send 

■i.i'  :  shows  In 
Mil      tull       I.i:.  il 

...  We  undersell  everybody.  Ton  huatzteH 
■       »!•:."»«»         •'•«  "I.;  rut.ah.MH.  $25.50  up;  .urrcy.  $.12.75  up"  fSrm 


and 


turn 

If  Interested,  writ*  us  a  postal 

""■    I''.'  '■     I  "  l.il    Vehicle  Catalog 

colors  our  complete  line  of  vehicle. 
nho.il  our  womb-trill  and  llh.-ra)  offers 


THIS  RELIABLE  and  DURA! 


We  will  send  you  this  low-priced, 
durable,  and  reliable  row  boat  on  ap- 
proval, and  if  it  is  not  satisfactory 
you  can  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  refund  all  the  money  you 
sent  us  and  include  the  transporta- 
tion charges.    It  is  a  iight-draft.  flat- 
bottom  boat  of  large  carrying  capacity;  made  of  select  Cypress  planking  running  lengthwise.  Two- 
strln.  1-2-inch  sides  of  Cypress.    Lanped  and  clinch  fastened  gunwales     Framework  and  ribs  of  sea- 
soned oak.  close  fitted  to  the  planking.    Keel  niece  and  seat  risers  are  Cvpress,  clinch  fastened. 
Caulked  and  sealed  wamj.    Finished  Inside  with  three  coats  of  light  wood  color  and  outside  with 
lark  green  marine  paint.    Electroplated  fittings  or  sockets,  etc.    One  pair  of  copper-tipped  oars  is 


furnished  with  each  boat. 

If  vou  want  a  row  boat  different  than  the  one  shown  here,  write  for  our  Special  Sporting  Goods 
Catalog  and  see  onr  complete  line  of  new  boats.  We  have  row  boat,  for  fishermen,  hunters,  summer 
resorts,  families  and  row  boats  for  all  purposes.    Boats  shipped  from  our  Chicago  stock. 

29x35— Length  12  ft. 
29x37— Length  14  ft. 
29x39— Length  10  ft 


width  42  Ins.,  depth  15  Ins.  (slip.  wt.  140  lbs.) 
width  44  Ins..  denth  15  ins.  (shD.  wt.  160  lhs.) 
width  46  Ins.,  depth  15  Ins..  (sho.  wt.  180  lbs.) 


Price  $16.00 

Price....'  $17.00 

Price  $19.75 


Nets,  Seines,  Tents 

Write  for  catalog  and  sec 


Prices  the  lowest. 

for  yourself. 


Lawn  and  Porch  Swings, 

Camp  ChairS  Bi?HneScat  Prices  lowest. 


days  you  are  dissatisfied  for  any  reason  whatever  send  it 
back  at  our  expense,  notify  the  bank  and  they  will  refund 

your  money. 

Sporting  Goods  Catalog  FREE 


Write  us 
today,  saying, 


postal  or  letter 
"Send  me  your  M  /"  _ 


wag......  ainl  . rucks  $::.)  5n  up.  Ev-rv  I.I...I  ..r  vehicle  a.  proportionate  prl 


Monuments— Tombstones  $090 


and  Gravemarkers 


3 


up 

„.?.^d^.n!-,1.n,c*t  D,ar,,,°  «nd  granite.  Best  workmanship.  Almost  200 
styles  at  $3.90  upwards.  1910  designs.  Nothing  better  or  m«re  artistic 
at  any  price.    If  Interested,  write  for  our  Special  Monument  Catalog  ami 

°"r  beautiful  artistic  designs,  our  very  low  prices  and  nave  big  mnney. 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  TO 

JOHN  M.  SMYTH  TO. 

703-711  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Special  Sporting  Goods  Cata 
log,"  and  we  will  send  it  to 
you  by  return  mail.  It  pre- 
sents an  enormous  assortment 
of  every  kind  of  sporting 
goods  made;  guns,  revolvers, 
ammunition,  fishing  tackle, 
reels,  game  traps,  tents,  base  t 
hall  goods,  nets,  seine,  boals,  ' 
oars,  boxing  gloves,  striking 
bags,  hunters'  clothing,  bath- 
ing suits,  hammocks  and 
hundred!  of  other  articles 
used  by  sportsmen.  Same 
quality  as  all  first  class  deal- 
ers sell,  at  low  pleasing 
prices.  Wu  are  headquarters 
tor  Base  Ball  Uniforms.  Write 
les  and  special  low  prices. 


b  1  LLJL   1  / 


Rest  In  the  World.  Made  of  U.  S. 
standard  20  gauge  steel,  heavily  galvan- 
ised, all  scams  locked  and  soldered 
through,  so  no  edges  come  In  contact 
with  water.  Guaranteed  absolutely  rust- 
proof. Hound,  oblong  or  square.  40-gal. 
miika  $2.73  no.  If  Interested,  write  for  Socclal  fatal 
all  kinds  of  tank,  made  at  lowest  Prices 
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5  Cents  a  Week 
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W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A DRIVER  who  endeavors  to  create 
a  favorable  impression  by  doing 
"stunts"  that  draw  heavily  on  the 
vitality  of  the  machine  is  bound  to  be 
an  expensive  luxury.  Sudden,  neck- 
dislocating  starts,  abrupt  and  wrench- 
ing stops  that  make  the  brakes  squeal, 
wild  turns  at  speed  around  sharp  cor- 
ners— these  are  things  your  flashy 
driver  loves  dearly,  but  it  costs  the 
owner  even  more  dearly.  A  car  gets 
all  the  hard  service  it  can  stand  and 
have  a  reasonably  long  life,  without 
any  of  these  grand-stand  plays.  Of 
course  the  mere  fact  that  a  car  can  be 


Automobile  Do's  and  Don'ts 


made  to  start  or  stop  very  quickly  may 
be  of  inestimable  value  in  emergen- 
cies; but  that  is  another  story  alto- 
gether. With  regard  to  making  quick 
stops,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
nothing  whatever  is  made  by  sliding 
the  wheels;  rather,  something  is  lost, 
for  when  the  wheels  commence  to  slip 
the  retarding  effect  is  less  than  if  the 
wheels  were  still  turning,  but  just  on 
the  rerge  of  commencing  to  slip.  This 


is  a  scientific  fact.  Besides,  skating 
along  on  a  rough  road  with  the  wheels 
locked  scrapes  off  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
pensive rubber. 

An  automobile  is  a  very  highly 
specialized  machine,  and  it  should  not 
be  treated  as  one  would  treat,  say,  a 
lathe,  or  lawn  mower.  Its  special  re- 
quirements must  be  studied  and  ful- 
filled if  maximum  satisfaction  is  ex- 
pected from  the  car.    The  motor  is 


fcf  Hudson  Jfclfe^ 


35,000  More 

Hudson  Super-Sixes 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  1,  1916 

We  have  today  to  announce— 

That  more  than  ten  thousand  Hudson  Super-Sixes  have 
now  been  delivered  to  owners. 

That  we  have  in  four  months,  by  tremendous  exertion, 
quadrupled  our  daily  output. 

That  we  have  parts  and  materials,  on  hand  and  in  process, 
for  20,000  more  of  the  present  Super-Six.  Constantly  increas- 
ing demand  has  just  forced  us  to  place  contracts  on  materials 

for  an  additional  15,000. 

Thus  it  is  settled  that  at  least  35,000  more  of  the  Hudson 
Super-Six  will  be  built  like  the  present  model.  Our  produc- 
tion is  now  3,500  monthly. 


iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  inn  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii  nun  miiiiiiiiimimi  iiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiii  una 

No  Change  in  Sight 

Our  opinion  is  that  a  like  announcement 
will  be  made  in  a  year  from  now.  The  Super- 
Six  invention  in  one  bound,  increased  motor 
efficiency  by  80  per  cent.  From  a  small  light 
Six,  which  delivered  42  horsepower,  it  created 
a  76-horsepower  motor.  And  simply  by 
ending  vibration. 

Stock  Super-Sixes,  in  a  hundred  tests,  have 
out-rivaled  all  other  stock-car  performance. 
In  speed,  in  hill-climbing,  in  quick  acceleration 
and  endurance,  they  have  done  what  was 
never  done  before. 

No  man  can  doubt  that  the  Super-Six 
holds  the  pinnacle  place  among  motors.  And 
there  is  no  higher  place  in  sight. 

After  eight  months  of  experience,  with  10,- 
000  cars,  not  one  important  improvement  in 
design  suggests  itself  to  our  engineering  corps. 

So  the  Super-Six  will  remain  as  it  is.  And, 
because  of  our  patents,  it  will  maintain  its 
supremacy. 

*ll|M|nninu|™*NMM 

Watch  the  10,000 

r  rn 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ir  in  in  11  iiniiiiiiiiipiwa»aiM««l<iiiii<MiMi«iM«MiiMiHiiiiiiwiini 

Watch  the  10,000  Super-Sixes  now  run- 
ning, and  judge  if  you  want  a  car  like  them. 


Each  owner  feels  himself  master  of  the  road- 
He  knows  that  in  every  sort  of  performance 
his  car  has  out -matched  all  rivals. 

He  knows  that  he  has  the  smoothest-run- 
ning motor  ever  built.  The  most  powerful 
of  its  size. 

He  knows  that  m  ordinary  driving  he  never 
taxes  half  its  capacity.  That  means  long 
life  and  economy. 

He  knows  that  his  motor  has  shown  bound- 
less endurance — such  as  never  before  was 
shown.  And  that  he  can  look  forward  to 
many  years  of  its 'perfect  present  service. 

Watch  some  of  those  cars.  Talk  to  the 
men  who  own  them.  Then  ask  yourself  if 
there  is  any  fine  car  equal  to  it. 


IIIHNHiaMMMHMWim^ 

Now  135  Per  Day 

MiiBBinnuiiiiiiiiiimniiM^ 

Thousands  of  men  in  the  past  few  months 
have  been  forced  to  take  second  choice.  Most 
of  them,  we  think,  now  regret  it,  and  will 
always  regret  that  they  did  not  wait. 

Those  times  are  over.  We  are  now  sending 
out  135  Super -Sixes  per  day. 

Go  ask  our  local  dealer. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company- 


Detroit,  Michigan 


I 


the  most  condensed  form  of  prime 
mover  known,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  one  can  have  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred horsepower  in  the  small  space 
covered  by  the  bonnet  of  a  car  is 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  fact  that 
such  a  motor  requires  more  atten- 
tion than  a  grindstone  and  is  sensi- 
tive to  improper  use.  Make  a  study 
of  the  machine,  if  you  expect  to  get 
the  best  possible  results  out  of  it. 
Men  who  have  been  studying  auto- 
mobiles ever  since  there  were  any 
on  the  road  are  still  studying  and 
still  learning.  Nevertheless,  many 
a  man  knows — thinks  he  does — 
quite  as  much  as  he  needs  to  know 
after  he  has  read  an  instruction 
book  and  had  three  or  four  sessions 
with  a  demonstrator.  Truly,  the 
automobile  is  a  remarkable  ma- 
chine. 

In  driving — particularly  in  city 
streets,  but  in  driving  generally — 
make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  keep 
to  the  right  when  meeting  other 
vehicles,  or  even  when  running 
along  a  clear  road.  If  anything 
happens,  a  man  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  road  is  likely  to  get  into 
trouble;  the  law  on  this  point  is 
rough  on  the  man  on"  the  wrong 
side.  If  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  car  standing,  pull  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  right  so  as  to  leave 
the  road  clear  for  other  users.  If 
in  the  city,  it  is  wise  to  choose  a 
quiet  side  street  rather  than  to 
leave  the  car  at  the  curb  of  a  busy 
avenue,  where  accidents  may  hap- 
pen unexpectedly.  If  stopping  at 
night  and  leaving  the  car,  make 
sure  that  the  red  light  in  the  rear 
is  burning  and  clearly  visible,  so 
that  no  one  will  crash  into  the  car 
from  the  rear.  If  the  engine  is 
stopped,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  shut 
off  the  gasoline  by  closing  the  cock^ 
in  the  feed  pipe,  for  gasoline  drip- 
ping from  the  carburetor  may  va- 
porize and  the  vapor  become  ignited 
from  the  lamps  and  cause  trouble 
that  may  involve  the  purchase  of 
a  new  car.  This  is  not  imaginary; 
it  has  actually  happened.  Even  if 
there  are  no  lights  burning  it  is 
best  to  shut  off  the  gasoline,  for 
lighted  matches  are  often  thrown 
carelessly  down.  Again,  if  any  evil- 
disposed  person  made  an  attempt  to 
make  off  with  the  car  his  attempt 
would  be  considerably  delayed  by 
the  lack  of  fuel  supply.  Of  course, 
the  switch  plug  should  be  taken 
away  when  the  car  is  left,  or  the 
switch  locked,  or  the  ignition  cur- 
rent interrupted  in  whatever  way 
the  car  is  provided  with. 

In  case  of  rain,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
cover  the  box  containing  the  igni- 
tion coil  or  coils  so  as  to  prevent 
their   getting  wet. 

Effect  of  Sunshine 

A DECREASE  in  the  average 
daily  duration  of  sunshine  of 
one  hour  during  winter  lowers  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  during 
March  and  April  3  degrees  C,  and 
delays  spring  one  month.  This  is 
the  determination  of  a  German 
scientist,  W.  Naegler. 

A  deficiency  of  1  degree  C,  or 
about  2  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the 
average  soil  temperature  from 
20  to  40  inches  in  depth  during 
March  and  April,  delays  spring  ten 
days,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity. 

His  investigations  have  led  him 
to  conclude  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  soil  tem- 
perature and  the  coming  of  spring. 
He  has  found  that  the  blooming  of 
apples  coincides  very  closely  with 
the  appearance  of  a  temperature  of 
50  degrees  in  the  soil  at  a  depth  of 
20  inches. 

Based  on  such  an  hypothesis,  why 
would  it  not  be  practical  to  mulch 
an  orchard  heavily  when  the  deepest 
freeze  is  in  the  ground,  to  the  end 
that  the  mulch  serve  as  a  blanket 
to  keep  the  cold  in  the  ground,  and 
the  sun  from  dispelling  it,  until 
there  has  been  an  artificially  late 
spring  created  for  the  trees?  Late 
blooming  of  apples,  peaches  and 
other  fruits  would  often  mean  suc- 
cess where  failure  Is  met  from  late 
cold  snaps. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy,  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 
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To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARM 

Some  of  My  First-year  Problems  and  How  I  Solved  Them 

By  Davis  Goll 


Continued  from 


of  The  Farming 


July   22  issue 
Business) 

■  VIRGINIA  when  you  ask  a  farmer  how  far  it 
is  to  town,  or  how  much  corn  he  can  raise  per 
*■  acre,  or  how  many  steers  he  has  on  hand,  nine 
toes  out  of  ten  he  will  answer  "Right  smart."  He 
ill  reply,  "Oh,  tolerable,"  to  your  inquiry  about 
is  health;  after  midday  he  will  always  call  it 
rening;  he  probably  will  be  curious  and  inquisi- 
ve  and  quite  willing  to  fight  if  you  in  any  way 
ast  a  reflection  on  the  South  or  her  people.  He 
ill  ridicule  your  modern  methods.  He  will  be 
low  to  imitate  your  successful  practices.  He  will 
wk,  and  work  hard,  when  the  weather  "is  fit- 
ing";  but  when  rain  or  snow  appears  he  metamor- 
hoses  into  a  prize  store-loafer.  However,  you  will 
nd  him  a  good  sort  in  time  of  sick- 
ess,  trouble  or  crop  failure.  He  op- 
oses  rural  cooperation,  yet  if  you 
re  behind  in  your  farm  work,  gladly 
e  will  shove  a  strong  shoulder 
gainst  the  wheel  and  assist  you.  In 
ducation,  in  worldly  goods,  in  meth- 
ds  of  farming,  he  may  be  narrow 
nd  limited;  in  hospitality  and  big- 
eartedness  you  will  find  him  de- 
irable.  To  him  the  Civil  War  will 
lways  remain  an  unhealed  wound, 
'our  best  plan  is  to  try  to  heal  this 
round,  and  not  to  injure  or  irri- 
ite  it. 

I  desired  to  gain  some  soil-im- 
trovement  benefits  from  the  plow- 
ng  which  bad  been  done  by  the  ten- 
nt  the  year  I  bought  the  farm.  With 
is  permission  I  sowed  a  mixture  of 
hree  pecks  of  soy  beans  and  three 
iecks  of  cowpeas  to  the  acre  in  the 
orn  by  hand  ahead  of  a  one-horse  harrow  culti- 
ator  after  the  tenant  had  laid  by  the  corn.  This 
;ave  the  corn  another  working  and  left  the  field 
evel  instead  of  ridged,  as  it  was  after  the  double 
hovel  plows  had  been  used  the  last  time.  Run- 
ling  once  in  a  row,  a  man  can  cultivate  six  or 
even  acres  with  one  of  these  implements,  but 
vhen  night  comes  he  will  know  that  he  has  been 
working.  My  purpose  in  planting  the  beans  and 
»eas  was  to  disk  them  under  as  a  green  manure 
rop  after  the  corn  was  cut,  so  that  I  could  gain 
heir  fertility  value  in  the  succeeding  crops  of  wheat 
md  grass. 

Wy  cropping  campaign  really  solved  itself  for  me, 


as  my  principal  desire  was  to  clean  up  the  land  and 
to  get  several  fields  started  in  grass,  which  meant 
lots  of  plowing  and  soil  preparation  work  for  a 
couple  of  years.  The  local  custom  on  the  part  of 
farmers  who  were  improving  their  places  was  to 
doll  up  one  field  a  year.  However,  from  personal 
observation  I  noticed  that  many  of  them  fell  short 
even  on  this  schedule.  Maybe  it  is  the  climate  or 
the  spirit  of  the  South  which  causes  so  many  of  the 
natives  to  take  things  easy.  My  farm,  as  it  was, 
appeared  like  an  eyesore  which  needed  immediate 
attention.  I  had  the  necessary  capital.  The  clean- 
ing up  had  to  be  done  some  time.    Labor  and  horse 


My  Soil  Is  Free  of  Koek;  I  Have  Made  It  Fertile  and  Easy  to  Work 


power  were  plentiful  and  cheap.  Also  I  desired  to 
push  the  work  on  the  200  acres  which  I  wished  to 
sell.  I  ascertained  by  inquiry  and  close  figuring 
that  really  the  acreage  cost  of  the  "clean-up"  would 
be  less  if  I  handled  the  proposition  on  a  large  scale, 
rather  than  to  diddle  with  a  small  patch  this  year 
and  another  field  the  next  season.  However,  if  my 
capital  had  been  less,  this  is  the  method  I  would 
have  been  obliged  to  follow. 

I  decided  to  plow  seventy-five  acres  and  crop 
them  to  ensilage  and  field  corn  the  first  season, 
while  I  planned  to  plow  another  tract  of  fifty-five 
acres,  which  I  put  in  cowpeas  and  sorghum  for  hay, 
and  soy  beans  in  cultivated  rows  for  seed.  My 


plans  also  covered  the  cropping  of  one  former  field, 
which  had  been  in  corn,  followed  by  cowpeas  and 
soy  beans,  to  wheat,  while  another  cornfield  of 
eighteen  acres  that  had  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  on 
it  as  a  cover  crop  was  to  be  prepared  and  limed  and 
seeded  to  orchard  grass  and  red  clover  the  follow- 
ing spring.  I  aimed  to  sow  about  three  acres  of 
rape,  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  as  pasture  crops  for 
my  hogs. 

Furthermore,  I  planned  on  continuing  to  fight 
weeds  and  bushes  during  the  spare  time  when  field 
work  was  not  pressing,  and  also  to  repair  the  build- 
ings and  construct  new  fences.  I  hoped  to  at  least 
break  even  on  the  "clean-up"  work,  as  I  figured  that 
the  resultant  crops,  if  properly  handled,  should  pay 
all  the  expenses  and  perhaps  leave  a  little  surplus. 

Right  at  this  point  I  want  to  di- 
gress for  a  moment  from  my  main 
theme  to  briefly  discuss  the  South- 
ern labor  question.  Repeatedly  I 
have  received  inquiries  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  relative  to  the  labor 
proposition.  People  say,  "Yes,  you 
offer  cheap  land  in  your  section,  and 
doubtless  your  crops  will  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  building  up  the  land,  but 
how  about  your  labor?  Is  the  col- 
ored help  any  good?  Can  you  secure 
good  white  labor?  Are  the  wages 
low  or  are  they  really  in  proportion 
to  the  character  and  amount  of  work 
accomplished  by  your  local  labor 
supply?" 

Coming,  as  I  did,  from  the  Middle 
West,  where  one  has  to  consider  the 
labor  supply  even  before  he  thinks 
of  buying  any  farming  land  in  a  cer- 
tain locality,  I  naturally  was  skep- 
tical about  the  labor  proposition.  Hence,  my  in- 
vestigations relative  to  this  factor  were  fairly 
minute  and  comprehensive.  I  found  that  in  prac- 
tically all  sections  of  the  South  both  white  and 
colored  labor  was  abundant  at  low  wages.  How- 
ever, the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  laborers 
varied  markedly  in  different  sections  in  proportion 
to  the  advancement  of  that  district  in  modern  meth- 
ods of  farming  and  the  use  of  improved  types  of 
farm  machinery.  In  the  extreme  South  I  found 
one-negro,  one-mule,  one-plow  unit  of  farming  still 
in  active  operation.  A  second  type  was  the  two- 
mule,  one-negro,  one-plow  type  of  farming,  which 
was  a  step  up  the  ladder.  Then  came  the  three-mule 
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or  three-llght-horse  plow,  guided  by  one  negro 
operator.  The  three-heavy-draft-horse  plow,  which 
turns  the  land  eight  to  ten  Inches  deep  and  which 
is  followed  by  practices  of  subsoiling,  is  to  be  found 
among  the  most  advanced  farming  sections;  while 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  not  too  rocky  the  three, 
four,  and  five  horse  riding  plows  are  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  with  occasionally  a  large  or  small 
tractor  to  be  found. 

In  a  word,  take  Dixieland  from  border  to  border 
and  you  will  find  that  she  offers  plenty  of  cheap 
labor,  which  usually  is  advanced  in  farming  lore 
just  so  far  as  the  average  farm  of  that  particular 
section  practices  modern  methods.  As  a  general 
rule,  Virginia  negroes  rank  as  among  the  best  in 
the  South.  I  have  found  them  willing  workers 
where  they  are  properly  supervised.  You  have  to 
watch  them  all  the  time  if  you  want  100  per  cent 
honest  work,  as  the  negro  is  like  every  other 
laborer  who  is  doing  hard  physical  work — usually 
if  he  gets  a  chance  he  will  soldier  away  a  little 
time.  Some  negroes  are  very  intelligent  and  quickly 
learn  to  handle  complicated  implements  such  as 
gasoline  engines,  milking  machines,  grain  binders, 
and  the  like.  However,  the  colored  labor  supply  as 
a  whole  is  only  competent  to  perform  hard,  manual 
work  under  competent  direction.  I  have  found  that 
at  local  prices  negro  farm  labor  is  cheap,  as  the 
workers  will  put  in  long  hours  and  accomplish  a 
good  day's  work  where  they  are  intelligently  han- 
dled. 

The  labor  supply  question  should  never  bother 
any  prospective  settler  in  the  South.  It  will  prob- 
ably prove  the  least  of  his  troubles  if  he  will  adapt 
himself  to  local  conditions  and  treat  Southern  labor- 
ers in  the  way  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
being  handled.  To  illustrate,  most  Southern  labor- 
ers who  work  by  the  year — "year  hands,"  as  they 
are  called  locally — are  used  to  having  a  ration  sup- 
plied to  them  as  a  portion  of  their  wages.  This 
ration  usually  consists  of  300  pounds' of  pork,  one 
or  two  barrels  of  flour  and  eighteen  to  twenty  bush- 
els of  cornmeal.  In  addition,  the  married  "year  hand" 
will  get  the  use  of  a  tenant  house,  a  garden  patch, 
the  milk  of  a  cow  or  a  definite  allowance  of  milk 
per  clay,  and  he  will  be  allowed  to  cut  his  firewood 
on  the  farm  where  he  works.  He  will  be  paid  from 
$16  to  $20  a  month  cash  in  addition  to  the  allow- 
ance, according  to  his  experience  and  ability.  A 
working  foreman  usually  receives  from  $22  to  $25 
per  month  cash  and  a  ration,  with  perhaps  some 
additional  concessions,  such  as  a  right  to  maintain 
a  driving  horse  and  one  or  two  cows  at  his  employ- 
er's expense. 

Month  hands  are  paid  from  $15  to  $20  in  addition 
to  being  furnished  with  board,  lodging,  and  having 
their  washing  done  on  the  farm.  Day  hands  who 
board  themselves  get  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  for  ten 
hours'  work  in  the  fields,  while  day  hands  that  get 
two  meals  at  the  farm  where  they  work  receive 
from  50  cents  -to  $1  per  day  for  their  services.  My 
experience  has  been  that  it  pays  to  locate  the  best 
labor  in  your  section  and  then  to  secure  and  retain 
its  services  by  paying  a  little  higher  wages  than  are 
customary.  I  have  followed  this  plan,  and  as  a 
result  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  securing 
plenty  of  good  labor,  both  white  and  colored.  I 


require  day  hands  who  are  working  horses  to  work 
their  horses^n  the  fields  a  full  ten  hours  and  to 
water  and  feed  the  animals  on  their  own  time. 

It  is  customary  to  give  all  the  "year  hands" 
Christmas  week  off  on  full  pay,  this  being  an  old 
tradition  of  the  days  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
year  hands  are  only  expected  to  perform  their  feed- 
ing chores  during  this  holiday  season,  jind  the  rest 
of  the  time  is  vacation  for  them.  In  slavery  times 
it  was  always  customary  to  make  Christmas  the  big 
holiday  season  of  the  year,  a  time  when  the  negroes 
sang  and  danced  and  frolicked  for  an  entire  week 
as  a  relaxation  from  their  hard  labor  in  the  fields. 
Christmas  Eve  would  find  throngs  of  darkies  shout- 
ing, singing,  joking  and  laughing  on  their  way  from 
the  distant  cabins  and  remote  sections  of  the  planta- 
tions to  the  headquarters,  where  their  kind  masters 
and  mistresses  would  delight  them  with  simple 
gifts,  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  the  right  to  make 
merry  during  the  gala  holiday  week.  It  was  a 
pretty  custom,  which  is  still  lived  up  to  on  a  less 
lavish  scale  than  formerly. 

At  harvest  time  it  is  customary  to  pay  the  labor- 
ers about  25  cents  per  day  higher  wages  and  also  to 
furnish  them  with  board.  Usually  a  crew  will  fol- 
low each  thrashing  or  silo-filling  outfit,  so  that  the 
farmers  have  the  chance  to  engage  plenty  of  hands 
to  assist  them  in  their  work.  The  writer  has  not 
furnished  rations  to  any  hands  except  in  one  in- 
stance, and  at  that  time  he  found  that  it  took  so 
much  time  and  extra  trouble  to  accommodate  the 
hand  with  his  allowance  when  he  wanted  it  that  it 
was  much  easier  to  allow  the  men  a  larger  cash 
wage  and  let  them  pay  for  their  own  food.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  of  the  old-fashioned  hands 
who  will  not  work  for  you  unless  yon"  will  provide 
them  with  an  allowance,  but  you  can  find  plenty  of 
laborers  who  will  prefer  to  work  for  an  outright 
cash  wage. 

The  Northerner  or  Westerner  going  South  always 
has  trouble  in  handling  negroes.  The  negro  fig- 
ures that  the  man  whose  ancestors  fought  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  will  treat  him  kindly  and  will 
to  a  certain  extent  put"  him  on  an  equal  basis  with 
himself.  Now,  any  Northerner  who  goes  South  with 
any  such  quixotic  intentions  had  better  pack  his 
bags  and  immediately  hike  for  his  former  home. 
One  can  be  too  kind  to  a  colored  farm  hand,  as,  if 
such  a  condition  occurs,  ultimately  the  colored  man 
forgets  his  proper  place  and  station  in  life  and  ac- 
cords to  himself  privileges  which  in  no  respect  can 
ever  be  his.  You've  got  to  treat  a  negro  with  firm- 
ness, and  you  must  exercise  strict  discipline  with 
him  if  you  expect  him  to  respect  you  and  to  keep 
in  his  proper  place.  You  cannot  treat  him  on  an 
equal  footing,  or  soon  he  will  think  he  owns  you. 
The  Southern  people  know  how  to  handle  the  col- 
ored population,  and  it  will  well  behoove  the  immi- 
grant to  imitate  the  actions  of  his  neighbors  in  deal- 
ing with  the  negroes. 

Now,  this  advice  comes  from  a  Westerner  who 
has  lived  down  South  long  enough  to  be  thoroly 
acclimated  and  who  has  kept  his  eyes  open  all  the 
time.  He  has  worked  negroes  on  quite  a  scale  and 
he  has  tried  treating  them  kindly  and  on  the  equal 
footing  basis,  and  he  has  "cussed"  them  and  treated 


them  as  they  are  usually  handled  in  the  South.  Ap» 

parently  his  advice  is  not  in  accord  with  the  spirH 
that  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Ho 
ever,  his  intention  in  no  wise  is  to  reflect  on  tlv 
Civil  War  or  its  accomplishments.    He  believes  th 
the  war  well  served  its  purpose.    And  he  furth 
believes  that  Westerners  and  Northerners  who  settl 
on  farms  in  the  South  will  be  able  to  work  colon 
labor  so  that  efficient  results  will  obtain,  but  to 
so  the  newcomers  must  handle  the  negroes  as  t! 
colored   people  have   been  accustomed   to  bei; 
treated  by  the  white  landowners  of  Dixie. 

Fortunately,  before  I  purchased  my  farm 
had  spent  six  weeks  on  a  farm  In  the  sann 
county  in  which  I  purchased  my  land,  so  that 
was  fairly  conversant  with  local  conditions, 
order  to  get  down  to  the  meat  of  the  situation, 
used  to  go  out  in  the  field  and  work  with  the  handi 
each  day,  and  in  this  way  I  gained  lots  of  valuabl 
knowledge  which  later  on  stood  me  in  good  steai 
The  man  I  was  visiting  was  trying  to  rid  his  far 
of  setfasts  and  large  rock  by  the  use  of  dynamite; 
I  helped  him  in  much  of  this  work.  Sometimes  w 
would  locate  a  little  setfast  which  appeared  at  th 
surface,  yet  before  we  had  blown  out  all  of  th 
adjacent  rock  from  the  surface  nine  inches  of  soi 
we  would  use  three  or  four  sticks  of  dynamite  an 
shoot  out  five  or  six  big  wagonloads  of  rock.  Mayb 
this  work  paid.  I  could  never  see  it  in  that  way,  a: 
the  cost  of  removing  the  rock  per  acre  was  toi 
large.  This  experience  decided  me  against  buyin 
any  mountainous  or  rough  land  which  carried  any! 
crop  of  rocks,  as  I  do  not  believe  in  trying  to  duplii 
cate  the  operations  of  the  Stone  Age  on  a  farm  ill 
which  you  are  continually  investing  more  money* 
when  you  can  buy  land  easy  of  cultivation  and  mor« 
accessible  to  the  railroad  which  at  the  offset  may] 
not  be  quite  as  fertile  as  the  mountain  land,  bud 
which  readily  lends  itself  to  improvement  and 
which  will  hold  any  improvement  which  is  put  on  it] 

One  of  my  first  rude  awakenings  relative  to  tb 
easy-going  business  methods  of  the  South  was  whe: 
I  began  to  purchase  machinery,  feed  and  provision^ 
Out  West  I  had  always  been  able  to  get  a  discoun 
when  I  paid  cash,  and  a  knockdown  on  the  grosi 
price  if  I  purchased  in  quantity,  from  any  dealer 
Now,  down  South  things  are  different — at  least  1: 
my  section.   One  of  the  overhead  charges  which  m; 
local  dealers  have  to  carry  is  a  large  "deadbeat'1 
trade.    Now,  the  tradesmen  solve  the  problem  tbld 
way:  They  apparently  have  found  no  method  whicW 
successfully  eliminates  the  "deadbeat"  trade  fromj 
their  books.    Accordingly  they  take  it  out  on  the* 
consumer  who  is  able  to  pay  for  what  he  buys  bya 
adding  an  extra  5  or  10  per  cent  to  the  price  on 
various  staple  commodities.   I  tried  to  argue,  but  Im 
did  no  good.    Then  I  got  prices  from  mail  order*' 
houses  and  retail  city  dealers  who  were  able  to  payj 
the  freight  to  my  station  and  then  undersell  myl 
local  dealers  on  the  same  quality  goods.    I  showed 
the  dealers  these  quotations  and  told  them  that  I" 
wanted  to  trade  at  home,  but  that  I  did  not  propose* 
to  be  robbed.   Some  of  them  immediately  cut  prices, 
but  others  were  obdurate;  so  ultimately  I  shifted 
all  my  provision  and  grocery  trade  to  reputable 
mail  order  houses,  which  always  furnish  me  with 
Continued  on  Page  599 
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It  Is  Not  Theory;  It  Is  the  Result  of  Other  Farmers'  Experiences 

Does  Your  Horse  Not  Perspire? 


THE  Veterinary  Department  of  Louisiana  State 
University  receives  frequent  inquiries,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  concerning  horses 
that  do  not  seem  to  sweat  when  at  work,  either  in 
the  field  or  on  the  road.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
condition  which  renders  many  a  good  animal  more 
or  less  useless  while  it  lasts,  but  one  that  little 
can  be  done  for  so  long  as  the  cause  is  present, 
viz.,  the  rays  of  the  hot  summer  sun  beating  down 
upon  the  exposed  skin. 

Of  course  all  horses  do  not  suffer  in  this  way,  and 
it  is  probable,  we  think,  that  native-born  animals 
are  much  less  susceptible  than  those  from  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Authorities  name  this  condition  "thermotaxic  neu- 
rosis," which  means,  when  translated,  interference 
with  the  heat-regulating  apparatus  thru  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  nerve  supply  to  the  sweat-glands. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  hot  sun  beating  upon  the 
skin  prevents  the  sweat-glands  from  performing 
their  function,  resulting  in  the  dryness  of  the  Kkin. 
On  the  other  hand,  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  same 
animal,  that  the  parts  of  the  skin  protected  by  the 
harness  will  be  found  to  be  moist  from  perspira- 
tion; and  on  cloudy  days  when  the  sun  has  been 
obscured,  sweating  may  be  found  more  or  less  gen- 
eral. 

The  sun,  therefore,  is  the  active  cause  of  this 
condition;  and  while  it  may  be  possible  to  relieve 
it,  temporarily,  by  treatment,  as  soon  as  the  ani- 
mal is  again  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  it 
is  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble. 


Knowing  the  cause  of  this  condition,  therefore, 
the  most  reasonable  method  of  treatment,  in  ani- 
mals that  are  compelled  to  work,  would  be  to  use 
them  as  carefully  as  possible;  water  them  frequent- 
ly; and  permit  them  to  rest  at  frequent  intervals, 
during  the  hot  weather. 

The  rapid  breathing  seen  in  this  condition  is  due 
to  the  lungs  having  to  do  double  work  on  account 
of  the  inactivity  of  the  skin  and  not  being  able 
to  throw  off  its  usual  share  of  moisture. 

As  soon  as  the  cooler  weather  sets  in,  the  trouble 
generally  ceases. — Louisiana  State  University. 

Colts  Need  Care  and  Right  Feed 

THERE  is  a  tendency  on  the  part   of  many 
farmers  to  neglect  the  colts  on  the  farm 
during  the  first  season.   It  too  often  happens 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  feed,  and  the  result  is 
the  colts  are  slighted. 

One  way  of  ruining  a  young  colt  is  to  have  his 
growth  stunted  during  the  first  year  or  two.  Most 
of  the  colts  on  the  farm  get  a  good  start  the  first 
six  months  of  their  lives,  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  allowed  to  suckle  the  dam  during  that  time. 
Now  is  the  time  when  foals  that  have  not  been 
taught  to  cat  grain  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
learn  that  trick  before  being  weaned.  Thousands 
of  foals  are  ruined  each  year  by  lack  of  foresight 
on  the  part  of  their  owners  in  this  regard. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Why  do  we  find  so 
many  promising  colts  at  the  County  Fairs  during 
the  fall  and  then  such  poor  yearlings?"  The  colt's 
system  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  bone 


and  muscle  building  material,  and  tbis  can  only  be 
had  by  feeding  nitrogenous  feeds,  such  as  oats, 
bran,  oil  meal  and  good,  clean  alfalfa  hay  that  is 
free  from  dust  and  mold. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  investment  on  the  farr 
is  the  liberal  feeding  of  all  classes  of  livestock,  and 
the  colt  is  no  exception.  A  well  bred  colt,  if  prop- 
erly taken  care  of  and  fed  the  right  kind  of  feed 
during  the  first  three  years  of  his  life,  will  bring  | 
from  $75  to  $150  more  when  3  years  old  than  the 
one  that  has  been  neglected  and  poorly  fed.  The 
best  way  is  to  keep  the  growth  going  on  evenly 
right  from  the  date  of  birth.  Feeding  must  begin 
as  soon  as  the  foal  will  eat  and  carried  forward 
according  to  its  capacity  until  its  desired  growth 
has  been  attained. — Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College. 

Hawks  and  Rats 

SINCE  a  number  of  poultrymen  have  inquired 
for  a  method  of  exterminating  hawks  that  kill 
growing  chickens,  the  following  effective  treat- 
ment used  by  Dr.  Wallace,  a  noted  poultry  breeder 
of  Lydia,  S.  C,  is  given: 

Dissolve  one-eighth  ounce  of  strychnine  in  a  bottle 
of  mucilage  (5-cent  size  with  brush).  Apply  a  little 
of  the  poisoned  mucilage  to  the  top  of  each  chicken's 
head  in  the  brood  the  hawk  is  killing.  Do  this 
at  night  when  the  chicks  are  under  the  hen  or  in 
the  brooder.  Sprinkle  fine  dry  dirt  or  other  dark 
powder  over  the  mucilage  to  dry  it.  Do  not  use  any 
light-colored  powder  like  flour,  because  the  other 
chicks  might  eat  the  poison;  they  will  not  touch 
Continued  on  rage  599 
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Feeds  Fitted  to  Farm  Animals 

Knowing  Food  Values  and  Costs,  One  Can  Figure  Out  the  Most  Economic  Ration 


IN  THE  feeding  of  animals  the  feeder  should 
know  just  which  feeds  are  adapted  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  animals,  the  feeds  that  will 
yield  him  the  largest  net  gains  with  the  minimum 
■waste,  the  amount  of  nutrients  and  their  distribu- 
tion that  the  feeds  contain,  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  digested  and  the  energy  which  they  will 
produce.  If  he  has  this  information,  all  he  needs 
to  know  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  these  feeds, 
and  then  from  the  net  gains  he  receives  from  his 
feed  he  will  be  able  to  determine  just  what  feeds 
are  profitable  for  him  to  feed  to  his  animals. 

Corn  contains  about  70  pounds  of  starch  and 
about  5  pounds  of  oil  to  every  100  pounds.  It  is 
a  great  heat  producer  and  fattener  in  animals,  but 
is  not  an  ideal  feed  for  growing  animals,  as  it  does 
not  furnish  the  protein  for  muscle  and  bone  growth 
that  is  needed.  The  oil  which  it  contains  makes 
the  animals  very  fond  of  it.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  yellow  corn  was  more  nutritious  than 
white  corn,  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  difference  in  the  feeding  value. 
Flint  corn  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  cob  than  the  dent  corn.  Old  corn 
contains  about  12  per  cent  of  water, 
while  new  corn  will  contain  as  much 
as  36  per  cent.  Corn  in  which  there 
is  more  than  20  per  cent  of  water 
will  not  keep  in  any  great  quanti- 
ties. Shelled  corn  does  not  keep  well 
in  summer,  and  corn  that  has  been 
frosted  should  be  utilized  by  immedi- 
ate feeding.  Corn  and  cob  meal  is 
the  whole  ear  ground  fine. 

Since  it  costs  so  much  to  raise 
wheat  and  the  population  is  increas- 
ing so  rapidly  as  to  consume  nearly 
all  the  wheat  when  it  is  made  into 
flour,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
wheat  will  be  much  used  as  a  feed 
for  animals  unless  it  be  of  a  poor 
quality.  It  is  better  than  corn  for 
bone  building  in  the  growing  animal, 
but  when  fed  alone  will  yield  10 
per  cent  less  returns  than  corn; 
when  combined  with  corn,  oats  or 
barley,  the  results  are  much  better 
than  with  any  single  one  of  these 
feeds.  Should  be  ground  for  all 
animals  except  sheep. 

Bran  makes  a  very  useful  feed  for 
once  or  twice  each  week  when  given 
to  horses  as  a  mash.  It  may  also 
be  fed  dry  with  oats  to  a  very  good 
advantage.  Middlings  and  shorts  are 
interchangeable  terms.  Flour  wheat 
middlings  are  of  a  higher  grade  than 
standard  middlings,  as  they  often 
contain  a  large  "percentage  of  low 
grade  flour.  Shorts  many  times  are 
composed  of  ground  bran,  sweep- 
ings and  dirt  and  are  not  so  desir- 
able for  food.  Middlings  are  very 
good  feed  for  swine  of  all  ages. 

Next  to  corn,  oats  is  the  most 
widely  grown  cereal  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  southern  States  a 
bushel  of  oats  may  weigh  only  twen- 
ty pounds,  while  along  the  Pacific 
States  a  bushel  may  weigh  as  much 
as  fifty  pounds.  That  from  the  South 
Ib  inclosed  in  a  very  loose  husk, 
while  the  other  is  very  close  and 
compact.  The  hull  of  the  oats  forms 
about  20  per  cent  of  its  weight,  but 
it  may  run  as  high  as  45  per  cent. 
They  are  largely  used  now  as  a  filler 
for  some  kinds  of  stock  foods. 

Oats  is  the  safest   feed   for  the 
borse,  as  the  hulls  give  it  enough 
bulk  so  the  horse  very  rarely  gorges 
himself.     To   mature   horses  with 
good  teeth  they  should  be  fed  whole. 
The  spirited  condition  found  in  the  horse  fed  on 
oats  is  not  obtained  with  any  other  feed.  The 
active  principle  causing  this  and  which  is  now 
used  in  medicine  is  known  as  Avenin. 

There  is  no  better  foed  than  oats  for  dairy  cows 
and  it  is  also  a  very  good  feed  for  breeding  swine. 
The  oat  hulls  are  a  by-product  of  oatmeal  factories 
and  as  such  are  sometimes  ground  along  with  corn 
and  sold  as  ground  oats  and  corn. 

Barley  is  the  most  widely  cultivated  of  the  cereals, 
as  it  is  grown  as  far  north  as  Alaska.  It  was 
formerly  the  cereal  from  which  the  bread  was 
made  for  many  countries,  but  is  now  almost  ex- 
clusively used  for  brewing  and  for  the  feeding  of 
livestock.  In  sections  where  corn  and  oats  do  not 
thrive  well,  barley  Is  used  extensively  as  a  feed. 
Many  horses  are  fed  on  rolled  barley  with  wheat 
or  oats,  or  on  barley  hay  for  roughage.  Rain  and 
dew  at  harvest  time  spoil  a  great  amount  of  barley 


By  G.  H.  Conn,  D.V.M. 

for  brewing  purposes,  but  they  do  not  injure  its 
feeding  value.  Barley  should  be  prepared  for  feed- 
ing by  rolling  and  not  by  grinding,  as  ground  bai- 
ley forms  a  pasty  mass  in  the  animal's  mouth. 

In  making  malt  for  brewing,  the  barley  grains  are 
steeped  in  warm  water  until  they  are  soft;  it  is 
then  kept  at  a  warm  temperature.  Then  the 
sprouting  grain  is  quickly  dried.  The  sprouts  that 
separate  from  the  grain  are  then  known  as  malt 
sprouts,  and  the  dried  grain  is  known  as  malt.  In 
brewing  the  malt,  the  sugar  is  extracted  from  it 
and  it  is  then  known  as  wet  brewers'  grain,  and 
when  it  dries  it  is  known  as  dried  brewers'  grain. 
The  same  weight  of  barley  has  more  feeding  value 
than  the  malt  and  malt  sprouts  obtained  from  it. 
In  weak  or  in  young  animals,  malt  and  malt  sprouts 
are  undoubtedly  very  good  feed;  owing  to  their 


THE  official  announcement  of  the  winners  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  Medal  Awards  for  1915,  just  published,  shows  the  most 
successful  year  the  Register  of  Merit  Department  has  so  far  ex- 
perienced, both  in  the  number  of  records  accepted  and  in  the  quality  of 
them,  and  also  shows  the  possibilities  of  dairying  with  the  right  kind  of 
cows  and  the  right  kind  of  management. 

Among  the  1,448  cows  competing  for  honors  in  1915,  there  stands  out 
a  new  star  in  the  Jersey  firmament,  the  great  cow  Dosoris  Park  Lily. 
Dosoris  Park  Lily  started  her  year's  work  on  December  3,  1914,  and  pro- 
duced in  the  following  365  days  16,728  pounds  of  milk,  containing  957.4 
pounds  of  butterfat.  This  production  was  the  highest  record  of  the  year, 
but  on  February  29.  1916,  "Lily"  earned  the  title  of  Grand  Champion  of 
1915  when  she  dropped  a  live,  vigorous  heifer  calf  which  had  been  carried 
188  days  of  the  test  period. 

"Lily's"  milk,  being  certified  Jersey  milk,  sold  for  20  cents  a  quart, 
and  therefore  the  16,728  pounds  of  5.72  per  cent  milk  were  worth  $1,556.08. 
Valuing  her  entire  grain  ration  at  $37  a  ton,  alfalfa  hay  at  $26  a  ton,  and 
silage  at  $5  a  ton,  "Lily"  returned  a  profit  of  $1,357.16  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  her  feed,  in  spite  of  the  high  valuation  placed  on  it.  This  return 
on  her  milk  alone  represents  5  per  cent  interest  on  $27,143.34.  The  heifer 
calf  is  valued  by  its  owners  at  $2,000.  The  return  on  "Lily's"  entire 
product  for  the  lactation  of  1914  to  1915  represents  5  per  cent  interest  on 
$67,143.34. 


volume  and  watery  nature,  wet  brewers'  grains  are 
usually  fed  near  large  dairies.  There  is  nothing 
in  wet  brewers'  grain  when  fed  properly  under  the 
direction  of  competent  officials  that  would  be  del- 
eterious to  the  milk  of  the  cow.  Dried  brewers' 
grains  make  a  very  satisfactory  feed  for  dairy 
cows  and  horses,  but  are  unsatisfactory  for  pigs. 
Malt  sprouts  should  be  soaked  several  hours  be"ore 
feeding  to  cattle,  as  they  are  not  very  well  relished. 

Rye  Is  not  so  very  widely  grown  in  America,  but 
does  thrive  In  cool  regions  where  other  cereals 
do  not  thrive.  It  is  not  relished  by  many  animals, 
but  they  eat  it  very  well  when  mixed  with  other 
grains.  Useful  when  mixed  with  corn  or  oats  and 
fed  to  dairy  cattle. 

The  production  of  rice  is  increasing  steadily, 
particularly  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  It  is  grown 
chiefly  for  human  consumption,  but  the  by  and 
waste  products  that  result  from  its  preparation  for 


food  for  human  consumption  can  be  well  utilized 
for  animal  feed.  Damaged  rice  has  about  one-half 
the  feeding  value  of  cottonseed  meal  for  the  fatten- 
ing of  steers.  Ground  rough  rice  has  a  higher  feed- 
ing value  than  corn  by  about  7  per  cent,  and  no  ill 
effects  have  resulted  from  its  feeding.  It  is  a  very 
good  feed  for  sheep.  Rice  hulls  should  never  be 
fed  to  animals,  yet  many  manufacturers  of  stock 
foods  use  them  as  a  filler. 

Sorghums  are  of  two  kinds,  those  whose  stalks 
contain  sweet  juices  and  those  whose  stalks  do 
not.  They  grow  in  much  drier  climates  than  corn 
and  for  this  reason  they  thrive  over  nearly  the 
whole  United  States.  Amber  cane  seed  has  about 
10  per  cent  less  feeding  value  than  corn  when  fed 
to  dairy  cows.  The  sweet  sorghums  are  raised 
chiefly  for  the  forage  they  produce.  In  harvesting 
broom  corn,  the  heads  are  removed  before  the  seeds 
are  ripe  and  the  seeds  are  removed  and  have  a  good 
feeding  value.  May  be  saved  for  feeding  by  drying 
or  making  into  ensilage. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States  Kafir  introduced  from 
Africa  is  a  very  important  grain  and 
forage.  Kafir  ranks  below  corn  in 
feeding  value  and  palatability,  but  is 
a  very  important  crop  in  the  sec- 
tions where  it  flourishes.  May  be 
fed  to  horses  either  in  the  heads  or 
thrashed,  but  to  dairy  cows  it  should 
be  ground  or  soaked  before  feeding. 

Another  of  the  sorghums  which  is 
grown  in  Texas,  Colorado  and  Okla- 
homa is  Milo,  and  it  grows  about  one 
to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  It  is  as  good  a  feed,  if  not. 
better  than  Kaffir.  The  forage  is  not 
so  valuable.  It  goes  by  the  name  of 
Egyptian  corn  in  California. 

Millet  cannot  compete  with  corn 
in  many  of  the  States,  but  it  is  a 
very  good  feed  for  fattening  swine, 
and  for  the  production  of  baby  beef. 

There  are  produced  annually  about 
6,000,000  tons  of  cottonseed  as  a 
by-product  from  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton in  the  United  States;  there  are 
two  pounds  of  seed  to  every  pound  of 
lint.  It  has  only  been  since  the 
Civil  War  that  the  cottonseeds  have 
been  utilized.  Before  this  they  were 
wasted.  They  are  now  used  to  fat- 
ten good  food  producing  animals.  At 
the  oil  meals  the  seeds  are  freed 
from  the  tough  leathery  hulls  by 
cutting  machinery,  and  these  kernels 
are  then  placed  between  cloths  and 
subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure  to 
extract  the  oil.  The  remainder  is 
left  as  a  hard  yellowish  cake  about 
a  foot  wide  and  an  inch  thick  and 
two  feet  in  length.  For  foreign  trade 
this  is  marketed  often  in  this  man- 
ner, but  for  home  trade  it  is  ground. 
Sometimes  the  seeds  are  heated  be- 
fore this  pressure  to  extract  the  oil 
is  applied,  but  if  so  it  lessens  the 
value  of  the  oil  cake.  Some  few 
people  feed  the  cottonseed  to  steers 
and  dairy  cows,  but  most  of  them 
sell  them  for  oil  and  then  feed  cot- 
tonseed meal.  Draft  horses  do  well 
on  two  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal 
per  day  along  with  other  feeds,  while 
one  pound  may  safely  be  fed  to  driv- 
ing horses  and  colts  along  with 
other  feeds.  Cottonseed  meal  and 
corn  silage  are  the  cheapest  feed  for  a 
large  percentage  of  the  dairymen  of 
several  of  the  southern  States.  If 
cottonseed  meal  is  the  main  feed  of 
the  dairy  cow  it  produces  a  hard, 
poorly-flavored  butter,  but  if  plenty 
of  other  roughage  and  concentrates  is  fed  this  does 
not  occur.  Has  very  little  effect  on  the  milk  of 
cows  while  on  pasture.  A  large  number  of  steers 
in  the  South  are  fed  on  cottonseed  meal.  They 
start  them  with  three  or  four  pounds  and  increase 
to  as  much  as  six,  eight  or  ten  pounds  daily.  With 
this  they  feed  all  the  hulls  the  steer  will  eat.  A 
ration  of  silage,  cottonseed  meal  and  cornmeal  for 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  is 
probably  the  best  adapted  for  most  southern  States. 
It  is  said  that  the  fat  from  animals  fed  in  cotton- 
seed meal  has  a  higher  melting  point  than  from 
those  fed  on  a  corn  ration. 

Cottonseed  hulls  contain  less  digestible  nutrients 
than  oats  straw,  but  are  extensively  used  in  south- 
ern States  for  roughage  for  cattle  feeding.  They 
are  said  to  contain  about  one-half  the  feeding  value 
of  corn  stover. 

Continued  on  Pape  600 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


A  FIRST-CLASS  STOCK  BARN 

Designed  by  Iowa  State  College  and  Built  by  Harry  Scurr  Near  Gilman 

By  George  F.  Paul 


FEW  barns  in  the  Middle  West  combine  more 
convenient  features  than  the,  one  recently  built 
on  the  farm  of  Harry  Scurr  at  Gilman,  Iowa. 
This  barn  was  designed  especially  for  him  by  ex- 
perts of  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Section  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  and  possesses  many  fea- 
tures that  will  recommend  it  highly  to  progressive 
farmers  who  believe  in  having  conveniences  in  their 
•barns. 

It  is  a  combination  horse  and  cow  barn  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross.  By  adopting  this  form,  the 
distance  from  the  food  supply  in  the  center  of  the 
north  side  to  the  other  parts  of  the  barn  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  v 

Next,  the  feed  supply  is  concentrated  at  one  point. 
It  is  all  safely  stored  in  hollow  clay  block  bins  at 
the  center  of  the  north  side  of  the  barn.    At  one 
side  of  the  entrance  is  a  14  by  38  foot  silo.    On  the 
other  side  is  a  grain  bin  corresponding  in  size  to 
the  silo,  but  stopping  at  the  level  of  the  hay  floor 
so  as  to  allow  the  feed  conveyor  to  run  right  under 
it  and  be  filled  by  a  spout.    The  space  over  the 
driveway    and  be- 
tween the  silo  and 
this  bin  is  also  used 
for  grain  storage. 
The  grain  bins  have 
an  8-inch  hollow  clay 
block    wall  heavily 
reinforced  by  No.  3 
wires,     which  run 
completely  around 
the  outside  of  both 
silo  and  bins.  Where 
the  walls  do  not  ex- 
4end  to  the  founda- 
tion, they  are  sup- 
ported by  12-inch  I 
beams  resting  on  6- 
inch  cast  iron  col- 
umns. The  bottom  of 
the  bins  is  an  8-inch 
reinforced  concrete 
slab.    The  bins  are 
filled  by  a  stationary 
elevator   that  is 

driven  by  a  belt,  which  also  operates  the  feed 
grinder.  Thus  there  is  a  capacity  for  100  tons  of 
silage  and  4,000  bushels  of  grain  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  animals. 

Enormous  hay  and  straw  storage  space  is  afforded 
over  the  animals.  The  wall  has  18-foot  studs  above 
the  hay  floor  and  the  roof  is  of  the  self-supporting 
type,  making  it  an  easy  matter  to  move  hay  in  the 
mow.  Because  of  the  cross-shaped  plan  of  the  barn, 
it  has  great  strength  to  resist  the  wind.  As  the  hay 
can  be  unloaded  from  three  different  ends  of  the 
barn,  it  is  to  be  carried  only  a  short  distance  on 
the  hay  track. 

A  very  complete  system  of  carriers  is  used  for 
distributing  this  hay  and  grain.  The  grain  and 
silage  are  spouted  or  fall  directly  into  the  carriers. 


These  are  then  pushed  around  to  the  horse  and  cow 
mangers,  into  which  they  can  be  emptied  without  a 
particle  of  shoveling. 

When  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  cleaning  out  the 
manure,  it  is  simply  shoveled  into  a  carrier  and 
rolled  out  to  the  south  end  of  the  barn,  where  it  is 
dumped  into  a  pit,  from  which  the  carrier  returns 
automatically.  The  manure  is  not  soggy  with  liquids, 


for  the  harness.  This  is  not  hung  up  back  of  the 
horses  to  become  foul  and  dirty  and  be  tarnished 
by  the  ammonia  in  the  air.  Instead,  it  is  hung  on 
hooks  on  the  side  of  a  3  by  9  foot  plank  frame  which 
runs  on  the  litter  carrier  track.  Thus  the  horses 
can  be  unharnessed  in  their  stalls,  the  harness  hung 
on  the  hooks  of  the  carrier  and  then  carried  away 
out  of  the  stable  into  a  separate  harness  room, 
where  it  is  free  from  the  odors  of  the  stable  and 
can  be  repaired  or  oiled  whenever  necessary. 

This  barn  has  many  other  attractive  features.  It 
is  very  sanitary,  because  reinforced  concrete  is  used 
in  the  stalls,  mangers  and  floors.  It  is  well  lighted 
with  many  12-light  windows  built  to  drop  back  into 
the  metal  shields. 

To  protect  It  from  destruction  by  lightning,  a 
special  system  has  been  devised.  The  rain  water 
leaders  of  ingot  iron  are  connected  with  a  gas  pipe 
filled  with  water  and  sunk  into  the  ground.  Above, 
the  leader  is  connected  to  twisted  copper  cable  with 
points  on  top  of  the  barn. 
The  red  hollow  clay  block  of  the  first  floor  walls, 

the  white  painted 
barn  boards  above 
with  metal  bats,  and 
a  dull  red  composi- 
tion roofing  all  tend 
to  make  this  a  most 
attractive  barn  and 
a  genuine  ornament 
for  any  farm.  It  is 
the  practical  and 
convenient  features, 
however,  that  appeal 
to  the  farmer. 


Stack; 


I 


Detailed  Floor  Plan  of  the  Barn 

as  these  all  run  off  into  a  narrow  gutter  4  inches 
wide,  covered  by  a  2  by  6  plank.    This  permits  the 
liquids  to    run  thru,   but   keeps   out  the  solids. 
The  liquid  manure  drains  into  the  manure  pit. 
The  track  system  also  assists  greatly  in  caring 


N  STACKING  the 
grain    one  may 
commence  the 
stack   or   rick  any 
way    desired,  but 
when  the  rick  is  five 
or   six    feet  high 
work  from  the  cen- 
ter to  the  outer  edge  instead  of  from  the  outer  edge 
to  the  center.   It  does  not  take  an  expert  to  stack  in 
this  manner.    The  tops  of  the  last  row  of  bundles 
always  overlaps  the  butt  ends  of  the  previous  layer. 
By  this  method  it  is  easy  to  keep  a  slant  to  the 
outer  edge.   If  slant  isHoo  great  ^or  outer  edge,  put 
on  a  double  row  of  bundles.    This  will  remedy  the 
matter. 

When  the  stack  is  high  enough  it  can  be  drawn 
in  gradually  by  letting  the  outer  row  of  bundles 
reach  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  outer  edge  of 
stack.  Do  not  draw  it  in  too  fast,  but  let  it  taper 
evenly  to  the  top.  The  top  bundles  should  be  made 
secure  by  sharp  sticks  run  thru  them  down  into 
the  stack,  or  the  winds  will  blow  them  off  and 
grain  will  be  damaged  by  the  rains. 


Two  Government  Bulletins  Worth  Reading 


Meat  Production  and  Demand 

THAT  meat  production  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  population  and  that  its  failure 
to  do  so,  combined  with  increased  cost  of 
production  and  diminished  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  unit,  has  contributed  to  higher  prices  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  all  over  the  world,  is 
stated  in  Part  I  of  the  exhaustive  report  on  the 
meat  situation,  in  the  preparation  of  which  special- 
ists of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  engaged  for  some  time.  This  country,  it 
is  said,  is  participating  in  a  world-wide  movement 
and  it  is  not  expected  that  the  situation  will  under- 
go any  radical  change  in  the  immediate  future.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a 
gradual  growth  and  expansion  in  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  which  may  or 
may  not  equal  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  meat- 
eating  population. 

In  America  this  gradual  expansion  appears  to 
have  begun  already.  Between  1907  and  1913  there 
was  a  marked  decline  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the 
country,  but  in  the  last  two  years  this  has  not  only 
stopped  but  has  given  way  to  a  perceptible  increase. 
The  estimated  number  on  farms  and  ranges  on 
January  1,  1016,  61,441,000,  is,  however,  still  much 
below  the  corresponding  figures  for  1907,  72, 5:14,000. 
With  the  exception  of  temporary  checks  due  to 
losses  from  hog  cholera,  there  lias  been  in  recent 
years  a  persistent  increase  in  the  production  of 
swine.  On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  in  the 
country  was  estimated  at  68,000,000,  as  compared 
with  58,200,000  in  April,  1910.    On  the  other  hand, 


the  number  of  sheep  declined  during  this  period 
from  52,500,000  in  1910  to  49,200,000  in  1916.  As  the 
decrease,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  in- 
crease in  cattle  and  swine,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
total  production  of  meat  in  the  United  States  is 
increasing,  but  that  this  increase  is  not  yet  propor- 
tionate to  the  growth  in  population. 

The  available  supply  of  meat  would  be  much 
greater  if  it  were  not  for  the  enormous  losses 
caused  by  disease  and  exposure.  Since  1900  it  is 
estimated  that  from  1,100,000  to  1,475,000  cattle  have 
died  each  year  from  disease  and  from  600,000  to 
1,500,000  from  exposure.  With  sheep,  the  losses 
from  disease  have  been  about  the  same,  but  from 
exposure  much  larger. 

With  swine  the  relative  prevalence  of  hog  cholera 
is  perhaps  the  determining  factor  in  the  annual 
loss.  In  1894  this  was  as  low  as  2,200,000,  but  in 
1914  it  amounted  to  7,000,000.  If  these  7,000,000 
hogs  had  been  saved,  it  is  said,  they  would  have 
produced  enough  meat  to  furnish  every  family  in 
the  United  States  with  forty  pounds  of  pork. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  United  States  remains 
the  greatest  meat-eating  as  well  as  the  greatest 
meat-producing  nation  in  the  world.  Approximately 
twice  as  much  meat  is  consumed  in  this  country 
as  in  Germany  before  the  war,  and  the  total  con- 
sumption in  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  France  is 
less  than  in  Germany.  The  per  capita  consumption 
is  also  far  greater  in  this  country  than  anywhere 
else  with  the  exception  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Our  own  exports  now  consist  largely  of  pork  and 


pork  products,  and  these  are  derived  to  a  great  ex- 
tent from  corn.  In  the  fiscal  years  1914  and  1915 
we  imported  more  fresh,  chilled  and  frozen  beef  and 
mutton  than  we  exported,  and  more  beef  of  all  de- 
scriptions was  imported  in  1914  than  was  exported. 
In  this  limited  respect  we  have  joined  the  great 
majority.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  world's  ex- 
port trade  in  meat  is  maintained  by  eight  coun- 
tries— Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  Mex- 
ico (under  normal  conditions),  New  Zealand,  the 
United  States,  and  Uruguay. 

The  Clover  Leafhopper 

THE  clover  leafhopper,  according  to  specialists 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, does  far  more  damage  than  is  usually 
realized.  In  a  new  publication  of  the  department, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  737,  by  Edmund  H.  Gibson,  it  is 
stated  that  the  loss  from  this  cause  to  the  clover 
and  alfalfa  hay  crops  of  the  country  is  frequently 
attributed  to  poor  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

The  clover  leafhopper  is  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  half  as  wide,  and  is  marked  in 
a  manner  to  distinguish  it  from  many  other  kinds 
of  leafhoppers  that  occur  in  fields  of  clover  and 
alfalfa.  The  farmer  will  distinguish  leafhopper- 
from  other  insects  by  their  habit  of  jumping,  thei 
quick  movements,  and  their  minute  size.  In  certain 
respects  they  resemble  diminutive  grasshoppers. 

As  the  clover  leafhopper  spends  the  winter  under 
clumps  of  grass,  weeds  and  trash,  the  burning  of 
Continued  on  Page  600 
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Foundations  of  the  Cattle  Business 

A  Lot  of  Things  Which  Help  Succeed  in  Both  Dairying  and  Feeding 


Underground  Silos 

IK  CENTRAL  and  western  Nebraska  the  problem 
of  a  cheap  and  durable  silo  has  been  solved  in  a 
very  simple  manner.  This  consists  of  digging  a 
hole  in  the  ground  and  walling  it  up  with  brick  or 
concrete,  and  can  be  made  any  size  desired.  Put- 
ting the  silage  into  it  is  easier  than  getting  it  out, 
but  it  is  usually  gotten  out  by  using  a  small  car  or 
basket  and  hoisting  it  by  the  block-and-tackle 
system. 

The  best  and  cleverest  scheme  is  to  dig  the  silo 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  canyon,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  then  have  the  open  side  next  to  the 
canyon  and  a  tunnel  run  from  the  bottom  of  the 
canyon  to  the  bottom  of  the  silo  at  foot  of  opening. 
A  small  car  can  be  used  to  transport  feed  from 
silo  thru  tunnel  to  the  stock  in  the  canyon  and  they 
will  be  sheltered  from  storms  by  the  banks  of  the 
canyon.  The  addition  of  sheds  will  greatly  improve 
condition  for  the  cattle,  and  in  locations  like  those 
sheds  can  be  erected  cheaper  than  out  on  the  open. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  method  could  not  be 
practiced  on  many  Illinois  and  Iowa  farms,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  more  hilly  portions  of  these 
States.  Such  silos  are  cheap  and  practically  ever- 
lasting. 

When  such  systems  are  learned  and  put  into 
practice,  feeding  sfock  in  winter  loses  much  of  its 
bugaboo  character  and  becomes  more  of  a  pleasure. 

Prolific  Corn  for  Ensilage 

THE  Division  of  Agronomy  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  of  Agriculture  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  making  comparative  field 
studies  of  the  varieties  of  corn  when  grown  on  the 
various  types  of  soil  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
In  these  studies  comparisons  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  total  yield  of  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  stover,  date  of  maturity,  as  well  as  the  suit- 
ability of  the  different  varieties  for  different  pur- 
poses, especially  for  silage  production. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  which  is  the 
best  for  silage,  the  large  one-eared  corns  or  the 
prolific  sorts.  (In  the  South,  some  types  that  pro- 
duce as  much  as  seven  ears  to  the  stalk  are  grown.) 
In  answering  this  question  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  material  secured  from  each  variety  have  been 
considered.  Altho  the  large  one-eared  corns  may 
produce  a  larger  quantity  of  silage,  the  quality  and 
food  value  are  not  so  good  as  those  from  the  prolific 
varieties.  The  results  of  the  variety  tests  furnish 
some  data  for  this  comparison.  Altho  no  weights 
were  taken  at  the  silage  stage,  weights  of  the  dried 
stover  and  ears  should  furnish  a  fair  comparison. 

The  four  prolific  varieties  gave  an  average  yield 
of  2,669  pounds  of  dry  stover  and  2,868  pounds  of 
ears,  with  a  total  yield  of  5,537  pounds  of  dry  stover 
and  ears.  The  four  one-eared  varieties  produced 
an  average  of  2,425  pounds  of  dried  stover  and  2,247 
pounds  of  ears. 

In  these  tests  the  prolific  varieties  produced  a 
larger  quantity  of  ears  and  stover.  Eureka,  one 
of  the  popular  silage  corns,  produced  3,755  pounds 
of  dry  stover,  and  2,521  pounds  of  ears,  while  Week- 
ley's  Improved,  a  prolific  variety,  yielded  2,775 
pounds  of  dry  stover  and  2,957  pounds  of  ears  per 
acre.  Tho  Eureka  produced  more  stover  by  980 
pounds,  Weekley's  Improved  yielded  more  ears  by 
436  pounds  per  acre.  Altho  the  total  yield  from 
Weekley's  Improved  is  less  than  Eureka's  by  540 
pounds  per  acre,  its  food  value  is  greater  on  ac- 
count of  its  higher  production  of  grain.  Other  large 
varieties  would  no  doubt  yield  more  silage  than  the 
one-eared  varieties  of  this  test.  The  larger  corns 
usually  produce  silage  of  lower  food  value  on  ac- 
count of  their  low  yield  of  grain. 

The  above  tests  were  planted  for  comparison  of 
seed  production.  Each  variety  was  planted  in  rows 
four  feet  apart,  with  two  feet  between  hills.  For 
silage,  the  proHflc  varieties  could  be  planted  thicker 
than  the  large  one-eared  varieties.  This  would  give 
farther  increase  in  weight  of  silage  obtained  from 
prolific  varieties. 

The  Steer  to  Feed 

ONLY  two  types  of  steers,  the  profitable  and  the 
unprofitable,  are  found  in  feedlots  today. 
While  every  feeder  has  a  preference  in  regard 
to  the  breed  to  feed„the  principal  object  should  be 
to  select  good  individuals.  The  Hereford,  the  Short- 
horn, and  the  Aberdeen- Angus  are  the  three  breeds 
of  beef  cattle  which  are  best  adapted  to  feedlot 
conditions.  Good,  high-grade  individuals  of  any  of 
these  breeds  will  make  good  feeders.  A  steer,  in 
order  to  consume  large  amounts  of  feed  and  to 
make  good  u«e  of  all  food  eaten,  must  be  com- 
pactly built,  short,  and  blocky;  must  have  a  long, 
well-sprung  rib;  deep,  wide  chest;  vigor  and  energy. 


Such  a  steer  will  be  well  covered  with  thick,  natural 
flesh  and  will  convert  the  food  eaten  into  market- 
able meat. 

The  common  scrub  and  grade  dairy  steer  cannot 
be  fed  for  market  at  a  profit.  Steers  of  this  class 
are  upstanding,  narrow  backed  and  narrow  chested ; 
lack  vigor  and  constitution,  and  have  little  or  no 
natural  flesh.  They  cannot  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  or  make  good  use  of  the  feed  they  do 
consume.  Steers  not  of  a  profitable  feedlot  type  and 
which  are  not  in  marketable  condition  should  be  car- 
ried thru  the  winter  as  cheaply  as  possible  on  pas- 
ture, oat  grazing,  unmarketable  hay,  and  straw.  They 
should  be  put  on  pasture  in  the  spring,  which 
should  be  ample  to  make  them  fat  by  summer  or 
fall  without  grain  feeding.  They  should  be  sold 
before  they  begin  to  lose  flesh  in  the  winter.  These 
cattle  may  get  a  little  thin  this  winter,  but  this  w  ill 
not  prevent  them  from  making  good  gains  on  pas- 
ture next  summer. — L.  S.  U. 

Students  in  Silo  Campaign 

THE  silo  campaign  which  is  being  conducted 
by  the  North  Carolina  Extension  Service  this 
summer  began  about  June  15.  Mr.  M.  P. 
Williams,  who  will  graduate  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture  this  year,  has  been  selected  by  the 
Animal  Industry  Division  to  be  one  of  the  men 
who  will  assist  in  the  work. 

The  appointment  of  assistants  to  do  summer  work 
is  in  the  nature  of  scholarships,  as  it  is  expected 
that  these  men  will  return  to  the  college  the  fol- 
lowing fall  and  assist  in  investigational  work  and 
also  take  up  studies  which  will  lead  to  a  higher 
degree.  One  other  man  will  be  selected  at  a  later 
date.  Applications  have  been  received  for  these 
scholarships  from  Texas,  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Virginia. 

System  in  Feeding 

IN  ORDER  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
under  domestication,,  or  during  work,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  presume  that  the  animal's  natural 
method  of  feeding  should  be  approximated  as  closely 
as  practicable.  During  the  working  season  on  the 
plantation  or  farm  this  would  suggest  that  the  day's 
ration,  or  the  amount  of  food  required  by  the  animal 
in  twenty-four  hours,  should  be  divided  into  at 
least  three  feeds.  Some  animals  may,  and  do,  be- 
come habituated  to  a  lesser  number  of  feeds  per  day 
with,  apparently,  satisfactory  results.  But  it  is  a 
risky  method,  because,  instead  of  getting  as  close 
as  practicable  to  the  animal's  natural  way  of  feed- 
ing, it  is  getting  farther  away  from  it. — La. 


A  Silo  In  the  Dank  of  a  Nebraska  Canyon 


'  Cow-testing  Associations 

H ELMER  RABILD  started  the  first  cow-testing 
association  in  the  United  States.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Rabild  has  been  connected  with  the 
United  States  Dairy  Division,  devoting  much  of  his 
time  to  the  organization  and  development  of  cow- 
testing  associations,  which  have  done  much  in  Wis- 
consin and  other  states  to  advance  the  cause  of 
dairying. 

The  first  association  of  this  kind  formed  in  the 
country  was  that  organized  by  Mr.  Rabild  at  Fre- 
mont, Mich.,  in  1895.  It  was  called  the  Newaygo 
County  Association  and  consisted  of  thirty-one  mem- 
bers, who  had  239  cows  which  finished  the  first 
year's  tests.  Ten  years  previous  to  this  the  first 
cow-testing  association  in  the  world  was  formed  at 
the  Knudsen  farm,  near  Vejen,  Denmark. 

Similar  associations  to  rid  farms  of  unprofitable 
cows  have  been  formed  in  large  numbers  in  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Holland,  Russia, 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States.  At  present,  the 
United  States  has  210  such  associations,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Dairy  Division,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Wisconsin,  with  forty- 
five,  has  the  largest  number  of  any  State,  New  York 
being  a  close  second. 

Why  Dairying  Pays 

WHY    is    dairying    popular    with  Wisconsin 
farmers? 

There  are  many  reasons,  but  there  are  ten 
given  by  George  C.  Humphrey  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture: 

"1.  It  enables  the  dairyman  to  anticipate  and  re- 
ceive a  neat  and  regular  income  from  the  sale  of 
milk. 

"2.  The  sale  of  surplus  young  stock  and  cows 
furnishes  an  income  in  addition  to  the  income  for 
milk  that  adds  to  the  profits  materially. 

"3.  It  provides  a  home  market  and  pays  higher 
prices  for  farm  crops  than  are  ordinarily  paid  at 
commercial  centers. 

"4.  It  utilizes  grass  and  various  kinds  of  feed  that 
have  no  market  value  except  as  they  are  converted 
into  milk  or  other  salable  products. 

"5.  It  provides  a  means  of  employing  labor  regu- 
larly and  profitably  at  all  seasons  of  the.  year. 

"6.  It  makes  the  farm  permanently  productive  by 
the  utilization  of  feeds  on  the  farm  and  the  use  of 
farm  manures. 

"7.  The  regular  income  from  the  sale  of  dairy 
products  and  stock  enables  the  farmer  to  keep  up 
permanent  improvements  and  to  take  pride  in  the 
possession  of  a  farm  home. 

"8.  Dairying  offers  one  a  great  opportunity  for 
becoming  a  thoro  business  manager  and  enjoying 
the  game  of  trying  to  make  everything  pay. 

"9.  It  produces  a  human  food  for  which  there  is 
no  substitute  and  for  which  there  will  always  be  a 
constant  demand  and  an  opportunity  to  supply  at 
reasonable  prices. 

"10.  It  offers  a  most  suitable  environment  for  the 
development  of  high  standards  of  living  both  for  a 
family  and  a  community." 

Kafir  Ants  in  Kansas 

DISKING   ground   thoroly,   or    washing  seed 
with  such  repellents  as  kerosene  or  turpen- 
tine, are  methods  that  should  be  employed 
in  combating  kafir  ants,  asserts  W.  P.  Hayes,  as- 
sistant in  entomology  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

"Kafir  ants,"  says  Mr.  Hayes,  "cease  to  injure 
cane,  milo,  feterita,  and  maize  plants  soon  after 
germination.  This  means  that  germination  must 
either  be  hastened  or  a  repellent  applied  to  the 
seed.  In  case  of  the  latter  method,  the  odor  soon 
leaves  the  seed  and  consequently  the  protection  is 
not  complete. 

"While  most  farmers  know  well  the  character  of 
the  injury  done  by  kafir  ants,  few  of  them  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  depredators,  due  largely  to  their 
minute  size  and  the  habit  of  working  underground. 
They  have  found  seed  kernels  wholly  or  par- 
tially hollowed  out  with  the  mealy  interior  scat- 
tered about  on  the  ground  and  the  cuticle  or  outer 
shell  scarcely  disturbed.  Colonies  of  these  ants  are 
numerous  and  may  be  found  under  rocks  in  pas- 
ture lands  and  in  kafir,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  al- 
falfa fields." 


To  make  the  best  horse  hay,  alfalfa  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  well  in  bloom,  according  to 
the  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture.  In  curing 
horse  hay  it  is  well  to  keep  in  miud  that  the  dust 
which  is  present  in  so  much  alfalfa  is  largely  a  re- 
sult of  the  presence  of  foreign  moisture,  such  as 
rain  or  dew  at  making  time,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ence of  a  little  moisture  within  the  plant. 
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What's  What  at  the  Demonstrations 

How  to  Judge  the  Tractors  From  Observing  Their  Performances  at  the  Shows 

By  R.  M.  Milne,  B.S.A. 


TO  THE  intending  purchaser  of  a  tractor,  let 
me  ask  you  these  questions.  You  can  answer 
them  to  yourself  conscientiously.  Do  you 
understand  tractor  farming,  insofar  as  you  intend 
to  use  the  tractor  on  the  farm?  Is  your  farm  suit- 
able for  tractor  farming?  Do  you  understand  the 
tractor?  After  satisfying  yourself  that  you  are 
the  man  that  should  have  a  tractor,  and  that  your 
farm  is  the  proper  place  for  a  tractor,  the  next 
question  that  naturally  arises  is,  what  tractor  should 
I  buy? 

We  find  a  tremendous  variety  of  tractors  on  the 
market,  from  one  to  six  cylinders,  arranged  verti- 
cally, horizontally,  some  sitting  crosswise  and  some 
lengthwise  on  the  frame.  We  have  two  cylinders 
opposed,  twin  and  single  cylinders.  The  speed 
varies  from  400  to  1,000 
revolutions  per  minute. 
We  have  spur  gears  and 
chain  drives,  double 
drive,  single  drive,  four- 
wheel,  two-wheel  and 
one-wheel  drive,  with 
two  wheels  in  front  and 
one  wheel  in  front.  So 
far  we  are  far  from  any 
standardization.  All  ap- 
pear still  to  be  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  style  or  type  is 
best.  Experts  differ  in 
opinion  as  to  which  is 
best,  so  it  makes  a  hard 
problem  for  the  inex- 
perienced man  to  decide 
what  tractor  to  buy. 
Many  makes  and  styles 
have  been  tried  and  have 
stood  very  severe  tests, 
so  that  the  best  sugges- 
tion I  can  give  is  to  buy 
a  tractor  that  has  stood 
the  test,  manufactured 
by  a  good  company,  and 
backed  by  a  broad  guar- 
antee. By  all  means 
avoid  freaks  that  are  in 
the  experimental  stage, 
unless  you  feel  that  you 
can  afford  to  take  long 
chances  of  losing  much 
time  and  money. 

We  are  often  told  that 
■  we  should  look  carefully 
at  workmanship  and 
material,  taking  into 
consideration  weight, 
durability,  simplicity, 
power,  economy,  and 
easy  handling.  Truly 
the  best  tractor  is  a 
combination  of  all  these 
qualities;  but  how  are 
we  to  tell  when  we  have 
this  combination?  De- 
signers and  builders  are 
trying  to  get  this  com- 
bination perfected,  but, 
so  far,  have  not  reached 
anywhere  near  perfec- 
tion. These  are  the 
points  for  the  manufac- 
turer to  keep  in  mind, 
but  he  can  often  deceive 
the  most  shrewd  and 
cunning  judge  of  trac- 
tors. The  type  of  trac- 
tor that  appeals  to  the 
intending  purchaser, 
after  he  has  examined 
many,  is  most  likely  the 
one  he  will  get  along 
best  with,  providing  it 
is  covered  with  a  good 
guarantee. 

Size   is   perhaps  the 
next  question  that  con- 

fronts  the  intending  purchaser.  To  this  question  much 
depends  on  the  work  to  be  done,  also  the  size  of  the 
farm,  shape  of  fields  and  kind  of  soil.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  run  to  extremes  in  the  size  of  tractors. 
Because  the  very  large  tractor  is  not  under  all  cir- 
cumstances a  success,  does  not  say  that  the  very 
small  tractor  is  certain  to  be  a  success.  If  you 
have  large  fields  and  long  rounds,  without  low 
places  likely  to  be  soft  in  ordinary  seasons,  one 
man  might  just  as  well  look  after  five  or  six  plows 
as  two  or  three.  For  thrashing  a  large  crop  less 
than  thirty  horse  power  is  very  slow.  For  filling 
the  silo  with  a  blizzard  ensilage  cutter,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  horse  power  can  be  satisfactorily  used. 
For  tillage  and  harvesting  purposes,  the  small  sizes, 
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perhaps,  have  the  advantage,  especially  while  we 
are  trying  to  use  horse  power  machinery.  He  could 
select  power  enough  to  do  the  work  intended  in  the 
proper  seasons,  because  it  is  very  essential  that  all 
work  be  done  at  the  proper  time. 

If  the  farm  is  small  and  the  fields  irregular,  the 
small  tractor  is  much  easier  to  turn  and  operate. 
Sandy  soil,  or  soil  with  quicksand  holes  in  the  fields, 
is  not  suitable  for  tractor  farming. 

Where  the  medium-sized  tractor  can  be  used, 


This  is  one  of  the  last  things  to  be  considered,  be- 
cause the  wrong  machine  is  dear  at  any  price. 

The  question  of  gasoline  or  kerosene  burners 
should  not  cost  much  thought,  while  there  is  such 
a  difference  in  the  price.  Kerosene  burning  engines 
are  quite  successful,  if  properly  adjusted  and  op- 
erated, and  should  not  cause  any  more  trouble  than 
gasoline  burners.  Later,  if  gasoline  gets  cheap 
enough,  one  can  use  gasoline  equally  as  well  as  in 
the  straight  gasoline  burners. 

Let  the  reliable  manufacturer  look  after  the 
quality  of  the  material,  workmanship  and  simplicity. 
The  purchaser's  big  problem  is  to  educate  himself 
along  the  lines  of  tractor  farming,  so  he  can  decide 
to  what  extent  his  farm  is  suitable  for  tractor 
farming.  From  this  he  should  be  able  to  de- 
cide on  the  size  best 
suited  for  his  particu- 
lar farm,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  he 
should  put  the  tractor 
he  purchases  under  the 
care  of  a  competent  en- 
gineer, before  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  good  in- 
vestment, by  giving  him 
cheap  and  efficient  farm 
power. 


The   Kerosene  Burners   Are   So   Popular   Manufacturer*!   Are    Itchind   on  Orders 


There's  Nothing  Impossible  for  the  Tractor  in  These  Days  of  High  Priced  Horses 


This  Handy  Little  Fellow  Fits  the  Owner's  Orcharding  Work  Nicely,  as  Well  as  Other  Jobs 


Power  Pre- 
paredness 

A 


cheaper  work  can  be  done  than  with  the  very  small 
tractor.  The  very  large  one  is  cumbersome,  and 
much  time  is  lost  on  account  of  it  not  being  easy  to 
operate,  and  taking  big  space  to  turn  in.  Select  a 
tractor  that  is  plenty  strong  enough  to  do  the  work 
with  ease. 

Overloading  the  tractor  is  a  serious  mistake,  just 
as  is  overloading  a  horse.  Overloading  increases 
the  slippage  of  the  wheels,  which  decreases  the 
pulling  power;  it  also  increases  the  liability  of 
breakages,  which  results  in  a  serious  loss  of  time. 
The  tractor  with  a  normal  load  will  keep  working 
steadily  and,  in  the  end,  will  do  more  work  than  the 
overloaded  tractor. 

The  small  tractor  is  favored  by  the  low  price. 


LL  plans  are  being 
carefully  carried 
out  for  the  Na- 
tional Power  Farming 
Demonstrations  this 
summer.  These  dem- 
onstrations are  not  a 
new  and  uncertain  ad- 
venture, but  are  the  re- 
sult and  development  of 
the  old  tractor  tests 
held  at  Winnipeg,  Can- 
ada, for  several  years. 
These  tests  were  very 
helpful  from  an  engi- 
neering standpoint. 
However,  they  fell  short 
of  satisfying  both  the 
purchaser  and  manu- 
facturer, as  the  data  ob- 
tained meant  very  little 
to  the  prospective 
buyer. 

The  first  demonstra- 
tion was  staged  at  Fre- 
mont, Neb.,  in  1913. 
The  attendance  and  en- 
thusiasm at  this  dem- 
onstration were  so  far 
beyond  all  expectations 
that  it  was  decided  then 
and  there  to  hold  an- 
other in  1914.  The  ar- 
rangements were  made 
and  the  meet  was  adver- 
tised with  the  slogan, 
"Let  the  buyer  be  bet- 
ter posted."  Whether 
he  was  or  not  is  left  to 
the  reader,  for  the  at- 
tendance was  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  from 
25,000  to  30,000  and  the 
interest  keener  than 
ever. 

It  was  thought  prior 
to  the  1914  meet  that  a 
demonstration  in  the 
same  location  would  be 
all  that  the  people  and 
manufacturers  would 
care  for,  but  no!  The 
last  manufacturers  to 
    enter  the  1914  dem- 
onstration were  at  the 
head  of  the  list  in  1915  and  demonstrations  were 
held  not  only  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  but  also  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Bloomington,  111.,  and 
Champaign,  111.  In  fact,  the  demonstrations  were 
so  popular  and  the  spirit  so  strong  that  many  more 
cjties  were  planningMm  holding  demonstrations  in 
1916.  It  was  due  to  this  fact  that  the  "National 
Thrasher  and  Tractor  Manufacturers'  Association" 
took  the  matter  in  hand  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  assume  control. 

The  first  step  taken  by  this  national  committee 
was  to  select  a  general  manager.    It  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Hildebrand  of  Omaha,  Neb.; 
he  has  the  combined  qualifications  of  three  years 
Continued  on  Page  599 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


WITH  the  operations  of  General  Haig,  the 
British  commander,  going  on  relentlessly 
on  the  western  front;  with  the  French  hold- 
ing gallantly  to  the  stronghold  of  Verdun  and  with 
the  Russians  maintaining  a  steady  pressure  along 
their  whole  front  in  the  East,  the  military  situ- 
ation right  now  is  giving  the  Germans  serious  con- 
cern. Added  to  these  known  facts  are  the  late  re- 
port that  the  Russians  have  crossed  the  Carpa- 
thians and  have  penetrated  into  Austria-Hungary 
and  the  report  that  a  heavy  bombardment  is  under 
way  along  the  whole  front  north  of  Saloniki.  The 
situation  is  such  that  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
never  so  far  during  the  war  have  the  Entente  Allies 
been  working  with  a  high  degree  of  military  strat- 
egy as  they  are  at  present. 

General  Haig's  troops  continue  to  make  slow  but 
sure  gains  in  the  region  northeast  of  Albert.  The 
British  advance  is  generally  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion instead  of  to  the  east.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  Germans  have  a  number  of  immensely 
strong  positions  along  the  Ancre  Brook,  which  are 
likely  to  be  made  untenable  by  another  mile  or  so 
of  British  progress  northward.  Thiepval,  Beau- 
court  and  Miraumont,  which  proved  impregnable  to 
direct  assault  when  approached  from  the  west  more 
than  a  fortnight  ago,  undoubtedly  will  be  taken 
much  more  easily  from  the  south.  Thiepval,  the 
central  point  of  the  German  positions  here,  is  just 
two  miles  northwest  of  Pozieres,  the  outskirts  of 
which  are  now  in  possession  of  the  British.  With 
fog  and  rain  shrouding  the  battlefield,  the  oppos- 
ing armies  are  now  locked  in  a  terrific  struggle. 
The  Germans,  realizing  the  situation  is  more  critical 
than  ?t  any  time  during  the  war,  are  fighting  des- 
perately. They  are  using  gas  and  tear  shells,  to- 
gether with  high  explosives.  Reinforcements  of 
infantry  have  been  brought  up  in  a  supreme  effort 
to  prevent  the  widening  of  the  gap.  Heavy  bom- 
bardment and  trench  raids  have  been  going  on  from 
Arras  north  to  the  sea.  The  Belgians  have  joined 
in  the  work,  penetrating  German  trenches  and  kill- 
ing many  of  the  latter.  Thru  information  obtained 
from  prisoners  and  from  documents  found  on  the 
enemy  dead  and  wounded,  the  British  are  convinced 
the  German  losses  have  been  extraordinarily  heavy 
since  General  Haig  began  his  advance.  Some  place 
the  total  as  high  as  150,000.  British  losses  have 
been  heavy  also,  but  apparently,  judging  from  in- 
timations permitted  to  go  out  in  London,  the  Brit- 
ish are  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  achieve 
victory. 

A MOST  significant  statement  regarding  the 
eastern  battle-front  was  the  official  admis- 
sion of  the  German  General  Staff  that  "south- 
west of  Lutsk  the  Russian  advance  was  checked  by 
Ceneral  von  Linsingen,  but  in  order  to  shorten 
the  line  of  defense  the  German  troops  were  with- 
drawn behind  the  Lipa  River  without  interference 
from  the  enemy."  This  is  the  first  intimation  the 
people  of  Germany  have  had  that  their  armies  are 
no  longer  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the  lines  oc- 
cupied by  them.  It  appears  to  give  added  strength 
to  the  belief  that  Anglo-French  activities  in  the 
West  are  weakening  German  resistance  in  the  East. 
A  few  months  ago  German  military  writers  were 
discussing  the  relative  advantages  of  an  advance 
in  Courland,  with  Petrograd  as  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective, or  a  drive  toward  Kiev,  and  the  rich  Black 
Sea  wheat  lands  of  the  South.  Now,  on  a  part  of 
the  front  into  which  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
German  troops  have  been  thrown  to  take  the  place 
of  Austria's  losing  army  of  Volhynia,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  line  of  the  Teuton  defense  must 
be  shortened.  The  German  withdrawal  should  have 
the  effect  of  spurring  on  General  Brusiloff's  troops 
to  still  greater  exertions.  With  Kovel,  Vladimir, 
Volynski  and  Lemburg  in  their  possession,  the 
Russians  would  be  in  a  splendid  position  either  to 
reconquer  Poland  or  to  cross  the  Carpathians  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  deliver  a  staggering  blow  to 
Austria-Hungary. 

AND,  in  fact,  this  attack  upon  Austria  has  al- 
ready begun.  The  Russians,  for  the  first  time 
since  their  retreat  from  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  more  than  a  year  ago,  are  hammering 
away  at  the  enemy  in  a  determined  effort  to  re- 
trieve what  was  taken  from  them.  On  a  sixty-mile 
front,  extending  from  the  Jablonitza  Pass  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  Kirlababa,  Russians  and 
Austrian  detachments  have  been  in  constant  clash. 
The  main  Russian  line  is  rapidly  drawing  near  the 
mountain  barrier. 

LITTLE  confidence  was  felt  in  the  United  States 
over  the  recent  report  that  the  capture  of 
Francisco  Villa  by  cavalry  of  the  Carranza 
army,  who  were  supposed  to  have  him  pocketed 
not  a  great  distance  from  Chihuahua  City,  Mexico, 
was  imminent.  Carranza's  troops,  like  the  "First 
Chief"  himself,  have  been  given  to  so  much  double 
fU-aling  that  Americans  place  no  reliance  in  infor- 
■ation  given  out  presumably  to  make  it  appear  that 
"a  rrari/istas  are  cooperating  with  the  United 


States.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Carranza's  men 
were  "positive"  at  one  time  that  Villa  was  dead;  In 
fact,  Carranza's  own  nephew  at  one  time  was  going 
to  bring  Villa's  body  to  Chihuahua  City.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  de  facto  troops  will  work  with, 
rather  than  against,  Villa.  Meantime,  the  Amer- 
ican expedition  in  Mexico  is  slowly  coming  north 
to  the  border,  where  National  Guardsmen  are  being 
broken  into  the  rigors  of  war  life  with  a  view  of 
having  them  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
Americans,  which  is  no  easy  job  with  northern 
Mexico  infested  with  roving  bandit  gangs  of  vari- 
ous affiliations. 


phasizes  the  fact  that  the  controversy  of  the  last  few 
weeks  between  the  peace  advocates  and  the  annex- 
ationists has  had  a  harmful  effect,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  now  necessary  for  the  moderates  to  organ- 
ize and  create  uniform  views  concerning  a  basis  of 
peace.  The  keynote  of  such  a  peace  was  struck  by 
the  chancellor's  speech  in  March,  1916,  in  which  he 
mentioned  the  extension  of  the  eastern  frontier  and 
substantial  guarantees  on  the  West.  Without  the 
attainment  of  both  objects  there  can  be  no  peace 
and  no  evacuation  of  occupied  territory,  according 
to  the  viewpoint  expressed  by  the  new  peace  propa- 
gandists. 
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HE  Italians  continue  to  make  progress  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  Monte  Pasubio  in  spite 
of  desperate  Austrian  resistance.  The 
Posina  and  Astico  Valleys  have  been  the  scenes  of 
hard  fighting,  but  the  Latin  advance  has  not  been 
checked. 

THE  contingent  of  Russian  troops  that  dis- 
embarked the  other  day  at  Brest  was  the 
sixth  contingent  to  arrive  in  France.  They 
will    be    sent    to  the 

front.  Between  April  uvm  ■  -  v..tT  n,,..,,^, 
20  and  May  5,  there  ar-  K2»««fti».  r^g^'W 
rived  at  Marseilles  five 
bodies  of  Russian  sol- 
diers, after  a  land  and 
sea  journey  of  17,500 
miles,  from  Moscow, 
where  they  were  as- 
sembled, to  Port  Dalny, 
Manchuria,  and  thence 
by  water  via  the  Suez 
Canal. 

THE  British  gov- 
ernment has  pub- 
lished a  list  of 
firms  and  individuals 
domiciled  in  the  United 
States  with  which  resi- 
dents of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  forbidden 
to  trade.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  any 
American  firms  have 
been  placed  on  the 
statutory  list,  which  is 
better  known  as  the 
trading  with  the  enemy 
blacklist.  All  other 
countries  have  been 
represented  on  the  list 
for  some  time.  Natur- 
ally this  action  aroused 
resentment  among  trad- 
ers in  this  country 
who  were  blacklisted 
and  there  was  talk  that 
representations  would 
be  made  to  the  State 
Department  at  Wash- 
ington. 

NO  LITTLE  inter- 
est is  attached 
to  the  announce- 
ment that  "The  German 
national  committee  for 
securing  an  honorable 
peace"  has  drafted  an 
address  to  the  country 
calling  for  the  support 
of  Chancellor  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  and  the 
influencing  of  public 
opinion  in  the  direction 
of  moderate  peace 
aims.  The  signatures 
attached  to  the  address 
indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  movement. 
They  include  Prince 
von  Wedel,  general  ad- 
jutant to  the  Emperor; 
Phillip  Heinekin,  direc- 
tor of  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Steamship 
Company;  Paul  von 
Schwaback,  director  of 
the  Bleichroder  Bank; 
Professor  Adolph  Har- 
nack,  and  many  im- 
portant manufacturers, 
merchants,  professors 
and  others.  The  ad- 
dress outlines  the  aims 
of  the  committee,  steer- 
ing a  course  between 
the  pacifists  and  the  in- 
satiable plans  of  the 
pan-Germans,  which  it 
characterizes  as  "an- 
nexation lunacy."  It  em- 
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ECENT  dispatches  to  the  effect  that  a  heavy 
bombardment  is  under  way  along  the  whole 
front  north  of  Saloniki  do  not  indicate  clear- 
ly whether  it  is  an  Allied  bombardment  of  the  kind 
that  usually  precedes  an  offensive,  but  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  such  is  the  case.  The  aerial 
scouts  of  the  Allies  have  been  active  of  late,  and 
a  Balkan  drive  is  the  only  factor  lacking  to  com- 
plete the  offensive  circle  of  the  Entente  Powers 
against  the  Central  Empires. 


feiQhlt  W  Metrrx-10 


The  Above  Map  Show*  the  He^lon  Where  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  is  Be  I  mm 
Fought  on  the  Weatcrn  Front.  The  Numeral*  Indicate  I  X — Poslerea,  Scene  «>' 
Heavy  Brltlnh  Attack*.  2 — In  ThN  Sector,  North  of  Ovlller*.  a  IIriti*li  Advance 
of  1,000  Yard*  Hon  Been  Claimed.  :$ — German*  Reported  to  Have  Coined  Ground 
In  the  Vicinity  of  niaehe*.  Entente  AlUc*  Deny  'Mil*,  However.  4 — French 
Make  Strong-  Attack*  again*!  lllaehc*.  La  Mal»onette,  Barleux*  and  Soyccourt. 
R — Comble*.  Hitter  Fighting  Ha*  Ileen  Raffing  to  the  Wert  of  Here.  From 
Here  Extend  the  i:ngll«u  Force*  to  the  North  and  the  French  to  the  South 
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$85,000,000  FOR  GOOD  ROADS 


State  Board  Defeated 

AS  THE  result  of  a  hard  legal  fight,  the  Chi- 
cago Livestock  Exchange  was  victor  in  the 
injunction  suit  against  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Livestock  Commissioners  relative  to  the 
livestock  killed  under  post-mortem  inspection.  The 
order  issued  by  Judge  Baldwin  requires  that  the 
State  board  turn  over  to  agents  of  the  consignors 
such  carcasses  and  products  of  animals  as  pass 
State  examination  after  being  slaughtered  as  con- 
demned stock,  these  to  be  dispoed  of  by  the  agents 
for  the  owners — the  farmers.  The  restraining  or- 
der came  as  the  result  of  two  years'  difference  be- 
tween the  board  and  the  Livestock  Exchange.  The 
remittances  turned  over  to  the  farmers  by  the  board 
were  not  what  the  Exchange  thought  they  should 
be,  and  the  court  fight  ensued,  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  and  the  commission  men,  the  ruling 
establishing  that  the  commission  merchant  is  the 
agent  of  the  farmer,  and  that  he  had  the  authority 
to  handle  such  business. 

Complaint  was  made  by  the  Exchange  that  irregu- 
larities were  practiced  by  the  board  in  handling 
the  carcasses  and  that  many  irrelevant  items  of 
expense  were  charged  against  the  cost  of  handling 
the  carcasses,  thus  reducing  the  returns  to  the 
farmers.  In  handing  down  the  injunction,  Judge 
Baldwin  severely  criticised  the  board,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  arguments  of  the  Exchange's  attorneys, 
declared  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  the  defendant's 
arguments,  the  merits  of  the  case  having  been 
clearly  pointed  out  to  him. 

Argentine  Cattle  Buyers  Here 

BIG  cattlemen  in  Argentina  and  other  South 
American  countries  are  turning  to  the  United 
States  for  their  finest  cattle.  There  was  a  time 
when  cattle  breeders  down  there  believed  they 
could  only  obtain  the  best  in  England,  but  they  find 
the  North  American  cattle  do  better  down  there 
than  the  English  cattle,  and  American  cattle  are 
just  as  good  as  any  in  the  world.  That  was  the  way 
John  F.  Dias  of  Buenos  Aires,  one  of  the  largest 
cattlemen  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  expressed 
himself  recently. 

Mr.  Dias,  his  son,  Louis  R.  Dias,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Podesta  are  in  the  United  States  buying  cattle. 
They  bought  twenty  Shorthorns  in  Iowa. 

"Our  cattle  supply  from  England  is  about  cut  off," 
Mr.  Dias  said.  "We  sell  all  our  cat  He  to  the  Amer- 
ican packers  in  Buenos  Aires  and  they  sell  the  beef 
to  the  warring  nations  of  Europe.  The  prices  of 
cattle  there  are  about  the  same  as  here,  and  the 
cattlemen  are  prosperous.  So  is  Argentina  as  a 
whole.  A  great  opportunity  in  Argentina  and  the 
whole  of  South  America  is  open  to  the  breeders  of 
Shorthorn  and  Hereford  cattle.  Fine  cattle  from 
the  United  States  are  becoming  very  popular  down 
there." 

Divided  on  Reserve  Bank 

A REPORT  recently  issued  by  the  New  York 
Trust  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  shows  that  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  exists  among  the 
banks  of  the  country  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  has  been  successful  after  a  year's  opera- 
tion. The  report  is  the  result  of  a  nation-wide  survey 
of  the  attitude  of  the  banks  toward  the  act.  More 
than  5,000  replies  were  received  to  the  queries 
sent  out,  1,760  of  these  being  favorable,  1,773  un- 
favorable, and  1,811  noncommittal.  The  banks 
questioned  were  both  members  and  nonmember 
banks;  of  the  member  banks,  1,229  reported  favor- 
able to  1,088  unfavorable,  while  392  were  noncom- 
mittal. 

National  Park  for  Maine 

THE  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  has  announced  the  creation 
of  the  first  National  Park  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  comprising  5,000  acres  on  Mount  Des- 
ert Island,  Me.  It  will  be  known  as  Sieur  de  Monts 
National  Monument.  The  tract  was  donated  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  its  owners.  Its  north- 
western boundary  is  only  a  mile  from  Bar 
Harbor,  and  several  popular  summer  resorts  lie 
near  it.  There  are  ten  mountain  peaks  and  four 
lakes  within  the  tract.  , 

National  Hay  Convention 

THE  matter  of  uniform  inspection  was  the 
principal  topic  for  consideration  and  discus- 
sion at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Hay  Association,  held  recently  at  Cedar 
Point,  Ohio.  The  convention  lasted  for  three  days. 
Myron  f .  Herrick  and  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding 
were  among  the  speakers. 


IN  THE  presence  of  representatives  of 
nearly  every  farmers'  organization  in  the 
country,  a  body  of  Representatives  and 
other  people  interested  in  good  roads,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  signed  the  Burbank  Good  Roads 
Bill  appropriating  $85,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  contingent  on  an  equal  expenditure  by 
the  States  receiving  the  Government  aid.  The 
bill  was  recently  passed  by  both  House  and 
Senate  with  record  majorities. 

Of  the  appropriation,  the  bill  provides  for 
the  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  goods  roads  in 
the  national  forests.  The  bill  appropriates 
$5,000,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
and  so  on  up  until  1921,  when  the  entire 
amount  is  to  have  been  spent,  according  to 
the  bill  passed  by  Congress.  The  money 
is  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  bill  on  this  basis:  One-third  in  the 
ratio  of  the  area  which  the  States  bear  to 
the  total  area  of  the  country;  one-third  in 
the  ratio  of  the  population,  and  one-third  in 
the  ratio  which  the  mileage  of  rural  delivery 
routes  bears  to  the  total  mileage  in  the  coun- 
try. 

In  Bome  States,  aid  is  given  counties  by 
the  State  when  the  county  appropriates  a 
like  sum.  With  the  Federal  aid,  each  State 
and  county  should  be  aided  to  extend  their 
road  work  on  the  same  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated each  year. 


Shippers  Plan  Assessment 

THE  executive  committee  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Shippers'  Protective  League — the  or- 
ganization and  purport  of  which  were  an- 
nounced recently  in  The  Farming  Business — held  a 
meeting  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  mapping 
out  a  campaign  of  defense  of  livestock  interests  in 
the  forthcoming  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
investigation  into  livestock  and  packing  house 
products  rates.  Representatives  of  shippers  whose 
business  amounts  to  about  1,000,000  cars  annually 
attended  the  meeting.  The  investigation  is  the 
result  of  the  Commerce  Commission  having  granted 
the  railroads  a  rehearing  on  Docket  8436,  which  was 
pr»bed  last  winter. 

The  new  organization  has  no  funds  to  carry  on 
the  fight  that  is  needed  to  defeat  the  railroads  seek- 
ing the  rate  raise,  which  would  mean  thousands 
of  dollars  to  them,  so  it  was  tentatively  agreed  to 
levy  an  assessment  of  5  cents  per  carload  upon 
livestock  arriving  at  all  markets.  Present  at  the 
meeting  were: 

J.  R.  Mercer,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Live- 
stock Association  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Ship- 
pers' League,  presided  at  the  meeting.  Members  of 
the  executive  committee  present  were: 

J.  H.  Henderson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  commerce 
counsel  of  Iowa  and  corporation  commissioner. 

E.  F.  Keefer,  Chicago,  State  Livestock  Association 
of  Illinois. 

A.  Sykes,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  Corn  Belt  Meat  Pro- 
ducers' Association. 

W.  J.  Todd,  Maple  Hill,  Kan.,  American  National 
Livestock  Association. 

Dwight  Heart,  Denver,  Colo.,  American  National 
Livestock  Association,  vice  Tod. 

C.  B.  Heinemann,  Chicago,  Morris  &  Co.,  slaugh- 
terers. 

W.  C.  Watson,  Chicago,  Swift  &  Company, 
slaughterers,  vice  Frederick. 

William  A.  Burnett,  Louisville,  Ky.,  representing 
livestock  exchanges  in  Southern  Classification  ter- 
ritory. 

F.  Striker,  Omaha,  Neb.,  representing  livestock 
exchanges  in  Western  Classification  territory. 

A.  E.  Helm,  Topeka,  Kan.,  commerce  counsel, 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Kansas. 

Graddy  Carry,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Southern  Cattle- 
men's Association. 

S.  W.  Cowan,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

O.  E.  Sweet,  Pierre,  S.  D.,  Board  of  Railroad 
Commisioners  of  South  Dakota. 

C.  B.  Bee,  chief  rate  expert  of  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Missouri. 

W.  W.  Manker,  Chicago,  Armour  &  Co. 

H.  K.  Crofts,  Chicago,  Armour  &  Co. 

Luther.  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Morris  &  Co. 

The  executive  committee  also  voted  a  strong  in- 
dorsement for  the  Cummins  amendment  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  eliminates  the  lim- 
ited liability  of  carriers  in  hauling  livestock  and 
likewise  provides  that  the  valuation  clause  shall 
be  stricken  from  livestock  contracts.  A  message 
was  sent  to  Chairman  Adamson  of  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  asking 
a  hearing  on  the  Cummins  amendment. 


Farming  Business  News 

Jay  B.  Park,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  University, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  farm  crops  at  the 

Ohio  State  University,  ColumbuB. 

»    ♦  * 

The  Red  Polled  Cattle  Club,  thru  its  secretary, 
H.  A.  Martin,  Gotham,  Wis.,  reports  that  the  breed- 
ers in  all  sections  report  a  very  active  trade  in  that 

breed. 

*  *  • 

The  Stallion  Registration  Board  of  Oregon,  thru 
its  secretary,  Carl  N.  Kennedy,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  an- 
nounces the  publication  of  the  fourth  annual  re- 
port. 

*  •  * 

J.  D.  Blackwell,  a  big  Angus  breeder  of  Fayette, 
Mo.,  reports  the  sale  of  half-carload  lots  of 
"blacks"  at  Ripley  and  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  at 

Hanna,  Okla. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Duroc  Jersey  Record  Association  is 
offering  $400  in  extra  premiums  in  a  futurity  to 
Minnesota  breeders  of  swine  of  that  breed  to  be 
shown  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair. 

*  *  * 

O.  Harris  &  Son,  Harris,  Mo.,  paid  $11,000  for  a 
Hereford  bull  at  the  sale  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Hereford  Association  at  Kansas 
City.    Bonnie  Brae  60th  is  the  animal. 

*  *  * 

Because  of  the  interest  of  Albert  Mitchell  in  ani- 
mal husbandry,  T.  E.  Mitchell  of  New  Mexico  pre- 
sented the  Cornell  University  with  two  Hereford 
cows  with  heifer  calves  at  foot.  These  are  the 
first  Herefords  on  the  college  farm. 

»    *  * 

B.  A.  Eckhart,  a  big  feed  and  grain  dealer  of 
Chicago,  was  acquitted  of  rebating  by  Federal 
Judge  Anderson.  The  charge  resulted  from  a  con- 
tract between  the  railroad  and  Eckhart,  in  force 
for  seventeen  years. 

*  *  * 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  received  a 
complaint  from  the  Omaha  Grain  Exchange  against 
the  alleged  unreasonable  rates  on  grain  and  grain 
products  between  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  and 
points  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico. 

*  *  * 

Secretary  Addison  M.  Brown,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  announces  that  the  fifty-fourth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Michi- 
gan Experiment  Station  are  ready  for  distribution. 

*  *  » 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  held 
a  public  hearing  in  Chicago  on  how  to  brand  corn 
feed  meal,  hominy  meal,  hominy  feed  or  hominy 
chop,  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

*  *  * 

More  than  10,000  harvest  hands  are  needed  to 
take  care  of  Kansas  crops,  according  to. Kansas 
City  advices.  The  big  wages  offered  by  the  muni- 
tions factories  in  the  East  have  attracted  those 
workers  who  took  care  of  the  harvest  each  year. 

*  *  * 

The  twenty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Fertilizer  Association  and  the  eleventh  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Southern  Fertilizer  Associa- 
tion, were  held  recently  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.  Fer- 
tilizer men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  pres- 
ent. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  August 
7th.  The  convention  promises  to  be  the  livest  yet 
held  by  the  association.  Poultry  men  from  all 
over  the  country  will  be  present,  and  a  highly  edu- 
cational program  has  been  arranged. 

*  *  * 

The  Pennsylvania  Breeders'  and  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation has  been  offered  $100  in  prizes  by  the 
Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Association  for 
fleeces  to  be  shown  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 
Several  such  exhibitions  are  planned  for  Eastern 
States,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  taking  good 
care  of  his  wool  crop  to  realize  some  additional 
profits,  as  well  as  a  good  name  in  the  trade. 

*  *  * 

Chairman  B.  J.  Shanley  of  the  State  Livestock 
Board  recently  resigned  on  the  request  of  Gov- 
ernor Dunne,  and  John  E.  Quinn,  a  stockyarder, 
was  appointed  to  the  board.  The  personnel  of  the 
board  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  livestock 
interests  of  the  State,  and  repeated  complaints 
have  been  lodged  against  it  because  of  its  rul- 
ings on  livestock  questions.  The  body  is  a  political 
plum,  and  appointees  to  the  board  were  said  to  be 
lacking  in  knowledge  of  livestock  affairs  that 
should  be  known  by  members  of  the  Livestock 
Board. 
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SEE  THE  NEW  FILM  STAR! 

The  Jersey  Cow  Has  Gone  In  for  the  Movies;  Cash  Your 


THE  Jersey  cow  has  be- 
come a  "movie"  star. 
Watch  for  her  in  this 
new  role,  for  she  is  some  high- 
class  star  and  earns  more 
money  than  Charley  Chaplin, 
Mary  Pickford,  Theda  Bara, 
Clara  Kimball  Young  and 
Francis  X.  Bushman  all  put 
together. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  which  organization  has 
shown  tremendous  enthusi- 
asm and  "pep"'  in  getting  the 
merits  of  their  favorite  breed 
before  the  public,  has  again 
set  the  pace  in  advertising 
and  publicity  by  putting  the 
Jersey  on  the  screen  before 
the  American  public.  Of 
course,  it  doesn't  take  so 
much  imagination  to  see  the 
value  of  such  publicity  to  the 
creamy  breed,  but  the  Per- 
cheron  horse,  the  Shorthorn 
steer,  the  Berkshire  hog,  the 
White  Leghorn  hen,  or  the 
Shropshire  sheep  might  have 
been  the  first  breed  of  farm 
animals  to  get  into  the  movies 
If  the  men  back  of  those 
breeds  had  been  on  their  toes 
and  quicker  with  the  business 
ideas  that  have  been  pushing 
American  livestock  interests 
to  the  forefront  in  world 
trade  during  the  past  decade. 

Now  the  followers  of  the 
movies  will  get  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  romance  unwind 
from  about  the  horns  of  the 
Jersey,  and  this  star  "regis- 
ter" joy  "close  up,"  to  put  it 
in  terms  of  the  makers  of 
movies.  According  to  the 
scenario  of  the  Jersey  movie, 
the  story  contrasts  the  old 
and  new  ways  of  farming,  or 
the  hit-and-miss  and  business 
methods  of  farming;  in  fact, 
this  movie  may  be  termed  a 
farming  business  movie,  and 


Cream  Checks  and  Go  See 


"Close  Vp"  of  the  \ew  Star  as  She  "Registers" 
General  Satisfaction 

the  Jersey  is,  of  course,  the  heroine  who  saves  the 
day  for  the  hero,  young  Farmer  Barrow. 
But  here'b  the  scenario  in  brief  form: 
SCENE  1 — Farmer  Barrow,  an  old  guard  in  the 
farming  game  (the  kind  with  rural  New  England 
whiskers  and  galluses),  is  the  owner  of  a  bunch  of 
scrub  "ca-ows,"  a  ramshackle  farmhouse,  and  land- 
scape trimmings  of  broken  cultivators,  disbanded 
vehicles,  etc.  He  wanders  across  the  barnyard,  past 
the  falling  down  barn  with  its  doors  swinging,  tell- 
ing his  wife  (one  of  the  rural  females  of  the  days 
before  the  telephone  and  automobile)  that  he  is 
going  to  the  creamery  to  get  his  milk  check.  His 
son  asks  for  the  price  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and 
Farmer  Barrow  says  he  has  no  money. 

SCENE  2 — Farmer  Brown  (the  business  farmer 
kind  with  twin  silos,  modern  barns,  tractor,  auto- 
mobile, electric  lights,  water  in  the  house,  bath- 
tubs, gas  engines  and  a  herd  of  registered  Jerseys) 
also  heads  for  the  creamery.  Here  Barrow  and 
Brown  meet.  Close-up  showing  checks  to  John 
Brown  and  William  Barrow  for  $130  and  $35  re- 
spectively; J.  Brown's  face  registers  satisfaction 
but  not  surprise,  while  W.  Barrow  gets  over  to  the 
audience  with  surprise  as  he  glances  at  his  neigh- 
bor's check,  changing  to  disgust  and  despair  as  his 


glance  returns  to  the  $35 
check. 

Barrow's  son  hires  out  to 
Farmer  Brown.  Here  Cupid 
enters  the  ring  and  capers 
aimlessly  about  the  Jersey 
stalls  until  Miss  Lucy  Brown 
and  young  Barrow  are  hold- 
ing hands. 

SCENE  3— Young  Barrow 
saves  his  money  and  goes  to 
the  agricultural  college.  He 
returns  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  successful  farm- 
ing means  better  dairying, 
which  means  Jersey  cows. 
Young  Barrow  wins  the  col- 
lege dairy  cattle  judging  con- 
test and  picks  out  a  Jersey 
cow  as  his  prize.  That  isn't 
all  young  Barrow  has  won — 
but  that  comes  at  the  climax 
after  his  return  to  the  Brown 
farm,  where  he  continues  to 
save  money  to  start  with  his 
own  herd  of  Jerseys.  He 
starts  the  herd  and  produces 
sanitary  milk  that  demands  a 
fancy  price,  and  the  farm  be- 
comes one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  county.  Young  Bar- 
row later  shows  his  father  of 
the  run-down  farm  that  Jer- 
seys are  the  way  to  success 
and  prosperity.  Curtain. 

If  this  movie  show  comes 
to  your  town,  be  sure  to  see 
it.  It  will  be  worth  your  time 
and  your  nickel  or  your  dime. 
The  movie  is  finding  its  place 
in  the  "sun"  of  business  and 
education,  as  well  as  of  en- 
tertainment. Education  and 
business  are  team-mates  in 
the  everyday  work  of  any 
kind.  In  this  movie  show 
there  are  both  entertainment 
and  inspiration.  After  seeing 
it,  you  should  go  home  with 
renewed  courage  and  a  new 
ambition  for  use  in  your 
farming  business. 


Ritm 


r"pHE  dairy  booklet  re- 
■  cently  issued  by  the 
Missouri  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  contains  ar- 
ticlea  by  C.  H.  Ecklert,  head 
Of  the  Dairy  Department  of 
the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture,  on  balanced  ra- 
tions on  dairy  farms. 


A  HERD  of  eighty  cows 
with  an  average  pro- 
duction of  427.18  pounds  of 
butterfat  is  the  remarkahle 
record  hung  up  by  John 
Hanson's  herd  of  grade  Jer- 
seys in  the  Ferndale  (Cal.) 
Cow-tcsting  Association's 
tests  for  the  year  of  1915. 
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Ladders 


PURPOSE — The  stepladder  here  given  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  made  in  the  shop.    It  does 
not  require  the  patented  iron  folders  nor  the 
iron  frame  at  the  top.    The  iron  rod  may  be  cut 
and  threaded  in  any  ordinary  shop. 
The  second  ladder  is  made  especially  for  picking 
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fruit.  •  The  long  sharp  upper  end  may  be  slid  into 
the  fork  of  a  limb,  thus  saving  the  limbs  from  be- 
ing spread  apart  and  broken.  There  is  less  chance 
for  fruit  being  knocked  off  the  tree,  and  much  less 
chance  for  accidents. 

Stepladder 

MATERIAL— Pine. 
One  piece  %"xS"xlO'. 
One  piece  %"x8"x5'. 

One  ^"xl?"  rod  with  a  nut  at  each  end. 

One  ^".rope  3'4"  long. 

A  number  of  6d.  and  8d.  common  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 

(1)  Two  pieces   %"x31/£"x5'   for   supports  for 

steps. 

(2)  Four  steps  %"x3y2"  by  one  each  of  141/4". 

14%",  15%"  and  15%". 

(3)  One  piece  %"x4%"xl7"  for  top. 

(4)  Two  pieces  %"xl%"x4'll"    for    braces  to 

steps.  • 

(5)  Two  pieces  %"xl%"x3'4%"  for  cross  braces. 
(G)    Three  pieces  %"xl%"  by  one  each  of  17%", 

16%",  and  16"  for  braces. 
TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  chisel,  rule,  pencil,  try- 
square,  T-bevel,  brace,  %"  bit,  gauge  and  hammer. 
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DIRECTIONS— Saw  and  plane  all  pieces  to  dimen- 
sions given  in  bill  of  stock.  Set  the  T-bevel  at  an 
angle  of  75°.  Place  the  bevel  at  one  end  of  the 
board  used  for  support  of  steps  to  get  the  angle 
of  the  base.  Measure  up  11%"  and  12"  and  draw 
a  line  at  the  set  angle  to  mark  position  for  first 
step.  Continue  this  to  the  end  of  the  piece.  Lay 
out  the  similar  board  in  the  same  way,  remem- 
bering that  the  notches  cut  for  the  steps  are  to 
be  on  the  inside.  Set  the  gauge  to  %"  and  gauge 
along  each  edge  between  the  lines  just  drawn  to 
mark  place  for  the  notches.  Saw  down  to  the 
gauge  line  and  chisel  out  the  wood  between  the 
Hues.  Bore  a  hole  at  the  top  %"  from  the 
end  and  %"  from  the  edge.  In  sawing  the  steps 
to  the  desired  length  be  sure  they  have  the  proper 
angle.  Bevel  the  pieces  No.  4  in  bill  of  stock 
at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  bore  a  > ,  hole 
%"  from  the  end,  and  round  off  the  corners. 

Fruit  Picking  Ladder 

MATERIAL— Pine. 

Two  pieces  I%"x2%"xl2\ 

One  piece  I%"x3%"x4', 

One  piece  %"x8"x8'  for  steps. 

Two  bolts  %"x7%". 

A  number  of  8d.  nails  or  1%"  screws. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— The  bill  of  stock  is  almost 
the  same  as  the  list  of  material.  . 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  T-bevel,  gauge,  rule,  pencil, 
brace,  %"  bit,  and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Round  off  the  upper  ends  of  the 
long  ladder  pieces  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
short  upper  end  piece  should  have  the  width  tapered 
from  3ye"  at  one  end  to  1%"  at  the  other.  From 
each  side  at  one  end  measure  in  1"  and  draw  lines 
to  the  corresponding  corner  at  the  other  end.  Saw 
and  plane  down  to  the  lines.  The  ladder  pieces  and 
end  pieces  lap  one  foot.  Bore  two  %"  holes,  one 
about  1%"  from  lower  end  and  the  other  about  3" 


J  ide  View 


from  the  upper  end.  Mark  and  bore  the  holes  in 
the  center  piece  and  put  in  the  bolts. 

ASSEMBLY — Put  on  the  lower  step,  which  is  21" 
long.  The  steps  are  12"  apart.  It  is  best  to  make 
the  steps  plenty  long  and  then  saw  them  off  after 
they  have  been  nailed  or  screwed  on. 


Garden  Marker 


MATERIAL — 

(1)    One  piece  I%"x7"x6'  pine. 
One  piece  I%"x4"x2\ 
One  piece  I"x4"x5'4". 
One  piece  I%"x6"x7'4", 
One  piece  I"x4"x4'2". 
Four  pins  %"x6". 

A  number  of  8d.  and  lOd.  common  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 
(1)    Three  pieces  I1/4"x7"x2'  for  runners. 

Three  pieces  l%"xl%"x2'  for  tops  of  run- 
ners. 

Two  pieces  I"x2"x5'  for  handles. 
One    piece    I"x4"x2'10"    for    support  for 

handles. 
Ii4"x3"x7'4"  for  runner  stays. 
Two  pieces  I"x2"xl6"  for  braces. 
DIRECTIONS— Saw  piece  No.  1  mentioned  in  list 
of  material  into  three  pieces  2'  long.    Lay  off  and 
saw  the  l%"x3"  notches  shown  In  detail,  in  the 
drawing  of  the  runners.   Round  ofT  the  end,  begin- 
ning back  about  6".    Bevel  the  runner  to  a  V-shape 
as  shown  in  cross-section. 

Bore  holes  as  indicated  in  the  drawing  in  the 
two  rubber  stays  in  No.  5  in  bill  of  stock.  Finish 
piece  No.  4,  the  support  for  the  handles,  as  shown 
in  the  detail. 

Work  down  handles  as  shown  in  detail,  using 
spokeshave  and  file  to  round  off  the  ends  to  be  used 
for  handles. 
Make  the  pins  from  hard  wood. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
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(S) 
(4) 

(5) 
(6) 
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lrap 

MATERIAL— Pine. 
(1)    One  piece  %"xlO"xlO". 
One  piece  %"x6"x21". 
One  piece  tin  6%"x2'4%". 
One  piece  screen  18"x3'. 
One  small  butt  hinge  with  screws. 
A  number  of  small  tacks,  also  6d.  common 
nails. 

DIRECTIONS— One  piece  No.  1  in  list  of  materials 
lay  off  two  circles  with  diameters  of  9".  Saw  these  to 
the  line  with  the  coping  saw.  On  No.  1  piece  for 
the  top  lay  off  another  circle,  with  the  same  center 
with  a  4%"  diameter.  This  piece  must  be  saw€ 
with  an  inward  slant  of  %"  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing. This  prevents  the  lid  from  slipping  thru. 
With  a  small  drill  bore  a  few  holes  so  that  the 
keyhole  saw  may  be  started.  Finish  with  keyhole 
or  coping  saw.  On  the  other  piece  lay  off  and  saw 
a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  6",  the  bevel  slanting 
outward.  This  piece  is  taken  entirely  out  to  give 
place  for  the  screen  cone.    Work  out  the  legs. 

ASSEMBLY — Shape  a  cone  out  of  the  screen, 
leaving  a  %"  hole  at  the  top.  With  stout  cord 
sew  the  screen  together;  then  tack  it  in  at  the 
bottom.  Make  it  all  perfectly  tight  so  that  no  flies 
can  by  any  means  escape.  Carefully  tack  the 
screen  to  both  the  top  and  bottom,  leaving  the  lap 
to  come  beneath  one  of  the  legs.  Tack  on  the  tin, 
making  the  lap  come  beneath  another  leg.  Nail 
on  the  three  legs.  Put  the  hinge  over  the  place 
where  the  holes  were  bored  to  begin  the  sawing 
so  that  the  hinge  will  cover  any  open  space.  Op- 
posite the  hinge  put  on  a  small  wooden  button.  The 
tin  around  the  bottom  of  the  trap  makes  the  lower 
part  dark  so  that  the  flies  work  up  towards  the 
light  and  pass  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  cone. 
Darkening  the  lower  part  with  paper  has  the  same 
effect,  but  the  paper  does  not  last. 
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Michigan's  Gardening  Champion         Calves  for  Judging  Prizes 
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ANY  farmers  en- 
gage in  garden- 
ing indifferently 
and  are  content  with 
meager  profits,  but  it 
remained  for  a  14-year- 
old  boy  to  show  how 
big  profits  can  be  made, 
even  in  spite  of  discour- 
aging setbacks  by  the 
weather  and  insect 
pests.  The  lad  is  Mag- 
nus Nepstad  of  Michi- 
gan. As  a  result  of  his 
efforts  he  was  awarded 
the  State  gardening 
championship  in  the 
Michigan  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Gardening  Clubs 
contest,  which  has  been 
held  during  the  past 
year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  E.  C.  Lindeman,  State  Leader. 

"Gardening,"  he  wrote  in  his  report,  "is  a  great 
benefit  to  farmer  boys  and  girls,  as  it  greatly 
arouses  their  interest  in  agriculture.  Too  many 
farmer  boys  and  girls  go  to  the  city  for  a  better 
chance  in  life,  and  gardening,  properly  taught,  will 
cure  them  of  their  wish  to  leave  the  country." 

Young  Nepstad  cultivated  a  half  acre  of  land  at 
a  total  cost  of  $23.10.  The  products  from  this  tract 
sold  for  $57.12,  netting  him  a  profit  of  $34.02,  or  bet- 
ter than  143%  on  his  investment. 

"I  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Club 
when  one  was  organized  at"  our  school,  because  of 
the  interest  I  took  in  such  Clubs,  and  wanted  to  see 
this  one  a  success,"  says  Magnus  in  his  story,  "How 
I  Did  My  Gardening."  "It  is  a  great  benefit  to  farm- 
er boys  and  girls,  as  it  greatly  arouses  their  inter- 
est in  farming.  Too  many  farmer  boys  and  girls  go 
to  the  city  for  a  better  chance  in  life,  and  so  there 
are  few  that  take  the  farmer's  place  of  the  next 
generation.  I  have  twenty-one  different  varieties  of 
vegetables  in  my  garden,  or  nearly  everything  that 
can  be  grown  in  gardens  around  here.  My  garden 
was  a  regular  home  garden,  but  all  the  surplus  was 
sold  to  stores  or  neighbors,  which  amounted  to 
nearly  one-third. 

"In  gardening  there  are  many  things  to  fight 
against  and  you  have  to  be  on  a  continual  lookout 
for  diseases  and  insects  of  all  kinds  and  most,  if 
not  sprayed  at  the  right  time,  will  mean  a  loss  of 
the  entire  crop.  In  the  spring  cutworms^did  a  great 
deal  of  damage,  for  they  cut  over  half  my  cabbage 
and  sweet  corn.  This  was  unexpected,  for  cutworms 
never  did  any  damage  on  such  low  land. 

"There  were  many  late  frosts,  which  took  my 
melons  and  squashes.  These  were  planted  over 
again,  but  did  not  amount  to  anything.  My  squashes 
froze  again  in  early  September,  which  just  about 
stopped  their  growth.  Even  then  I  had  a  good  crop 
of  them. 

"After  my  carrots  had  a  good  start  and  were  look- 
ing fine  they  all  ran  up  to  seed;  the  reason  why  I  do 
not  understand  yet.  I  had  one-eightlTacre  of  them 
and  expected  at  least  fifty  bushels  where  I  only 
got  six.  This  made  a  loss  of  $20.  About  this  time 
things  looked  pretty  gloomy  and  I  thought  my  gar- 
den was  surely  a  failure,  but  things  looked  brighter 
slowly. 

"I  got  an  unusually  large  crop  of  rutabagas,  for 
I  got  thirty  bushels  out  of  one-third  of  the  ground 
that  I  had  carrots  on.  My  pole  beans  were  some  of 
the  finest  around,  some  of  the  pods  being  eleven 
inches  long  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Before  the  squashes  froze  the  leaves  were  three  feet 
above  ground  and  hardly  one  foot  of  ground  was 
nut  shaded. 

"In  spite  of  the  many  drawbacks  I  believe  gar- 
dening is  a  profitable  business.  I  will  have  another 
one  next  year,  with  not  so  many  varieties. — G.  H.  D. 


DAIRY  DAY"  at  Harrisburg,  111.,  saw  many  dis- 
tinguished speakers  on  the  program,  and  a 
big  parade,  speeches,  contests,  and  the  award 
of  prizes  kept  the  big  crowd  interested.  President 
A.  H.  Smith  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  who 
made  a  special  trip  for  the  purpose,  awarded  two 
prize  calves — a  bull  and  a  heifer — to  the  boy  and 
girl  who  won  the  cow-judging  contest  for  children. 
After  much  pulling  and  hauling  the  calves  were 
brought  to  the  top  of  the  court  house  steps  and 
the  names  of  the  winners  were  announced. 

"Jimmie  Baker,"  called  out  President  Smith.  The 
freckled  face  of  a  13-year-old  boy  popped  up  under 
the  railroad  official's  elbow.  Jimmie  had  heard 
about  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  advance  and 
saw  to  it  that  no  time  was  lost  in  responding  to  his 
name.  "Jewell  Thomas,"  next  called  President 
Smith.  There  was  no  response.  Finally,  a  search 
of  the  court  house  grounds  revealed  the  missing 
Jewell  and  she  was  conducted  to  the  platform.  It 
required  some  little  persuasion  to  get  her  to  face 
the  spectators  and  when  she  did,  they  applauded. 
Jewell  soon  forgot  her  shyness  in  her  admiration 
of  "Kate,"  the  4-months-old  heifer  that  a  success- 
ful filling  out  of  her  score  card  had  won  for  her. 
Much  to  the  delight  of  the  spectators,  she  implanted 
a  good  kiss  smack  on  the  forehead  of  the  black 
and  white  Holstein,  at  the  same  time  giving  her 
new  pet  a  hearty  hug. 

School  Judging  Contest 

THE  judging  team  of  the  Madison  high  school 
won  the  cup  for  the  highest  score  in  the  re- 
cent contest  held  at  Morris,  Minn.  The  team 
scored  1,873  out  of  a  possible  2,400.  A  corn  judging 
contest  was  also  held  at  the  show.  Clarence  Hoard 
of  the  Madison  team  was  awarded  the  prize  for  the 
best  individual  judging,  taking  the.  ribbons  in  the 
classes  of  Holsteins,  Shorthorns  and  White  Dent 
corn,  and  the  highest  individual  score  on  both 
corn  and  stock.  Teams  from  Long  Prairie,  Elbow 
Lake,  Benson,  Canby,  Herman  and  Browns  Valley 
high  schools  were  entered.  Harold  Bemis  of  the 
Long  Prairie  aggregation  won  the  prize  for  being 
the  best  individual  judge  of  the  four  classes  of  live- 
stock. Horses,  cattle,  swine  and  dairy  cattle  were 
judged  by  the  schoolboys,  who  were  required  to 
give  their  reasons  for  placing  their  picks. 

Kansas  Boys  Will  "Hike" 

ON  AUGUST  8,  9,  10  and  11,  at  the  White  Rock 
camping  grounds,  northeast  of  Lovewell, 
there  will  be  a  Community  Welfare  Assembly 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  A.  Burr,  Rural  Serv- 
ice Department,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
This  is  an  Agricultural  Chautauqua,  and  it  is  now 
planned  to  take  a  large  delegation  of  boys  for  a 
two  or  three  days'  "hike"  to  this  camping  ground, 
under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Chilcott,  Mor- 
gan, Berry  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  of  Re- 
public and  Jewell  Counties. 

Special  programs  will  be  provided  for  the  boys 
at  the  Assembly,  and  trips  will  be  made  for  In- 
spection and  study  to  the  different  farms  of  that 
territory. 


Washington's  Champion  Canners 

LAST  year  1915,  our  Club  team  won  the  Wash- 
ington State  Championship.  Ours  was  the 
best.  This  year,  true  to  our  motto,  "To  Make 
the  Best  Better,"  we  are  doing  better.  Our  exhibit 
then  was  144  pint  jars  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
72  glasses  of  jelly.  This  year  we  expect  to  put  on 
exhibit  1,050  pint  Jars  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
72  glasses  of  Jelly. 

Last  year  we  canned  3,300  quarts  of  fruit  for 
sale.  This  year  we  already  have  6,000  quarts  or- 
dered and  orders  are  still  coming  in  from  those 
sections  of  the  State  where  fruit  is  not  raised. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  members  of  the  Club  are 
doing  home  canning.  The  mothers  of  these  girls 
who  belong  to  the  Club  have  turned  over  to  them 
all  their  home  canning  work.  One  girl  has  canned 
100  quarts  so  far  and  will  can  at  least  400  more 
quarts  before  the  season  is  over. — F.  L.  Audrain, 
Club  Leader  and  Instructor,  Washington. 
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He  Beat  the  Grasshoppers 

ONE  acre. of  corn  planted  June  1,  with  four  va- 
rieties.   Made  80  bushels,  at  a  cost  of  $27.10. 
Corn  valued  at  $52.50.    Profit,  $25.40.  Draw- 
backs were  grasshoppers,  smut,  wind  and  hail- 
storms. 

After  telling  how  he  came  to  enter  the  Club  work 
and  what  it  is  expected  to  do  for  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
Robert  Smith  of  New  Mexico  describes  a  seed  corn 
tester  which  he  made  for  testing  the  corn.  He  says: 
"On  May  28th  I  plowed  the  ground  for  the  corn 
and  harrowed  it  twice.    On  June  1  I  laid  it  off  in 


A  Kansas   Pig  Club  Girl 


rows  2  feet  and  6  inches  apart  and  planted  the 
corn  two  to  three  kernels  in  a  hill.  I  covered  the 
corn  with  a  plank  drag.  I  harrowed  it  later  to 
break  the  crust. 

"When  the  corn  was  up  two  inches  high  I  har-  • 
rowed  it.  This  operation  pulled  some  of  it  out, 
but  not  enough  to  hurt.  When  it  reached  the  height 
of  two  feet  I  went  thru  the  rows  with  a  small  shov- 
eled cultivator.  Three  weeks  later  I  hoed  it  and  a 
little  later  plowed  it  again.  I  then  pulled  out  the 
weeds  and  the  suckers.  I  plowed  and  hoed  it  once 
more,  which  I  thought  was  about  all  that  could 
be  done  for  it." 

He  also  states  that  he  used  two  loads  of  manure 
on  the  land  and  applied  100  pounds  of  bone  meal 
just  as  the  corn  was  coming  up.  He  says  that  he 
will  use  all  of  his  corn,  as  he  has  2  pigs,  worth 
$18;  1  calf,  $10;  1  colt,  15,  and  6  chickens,  worth 
$3.50. 

His  corn  was  of  the  flint  class  and  took  second 
prize  at  the  State  contest,  $4. 

Wisconsin  Pig  Contest 

THE  Boys*  Pig  contest  will  be  one  of  the  big- 
gest features  at  the  1916  Wisconsin  State  Fair 
at  Milwaukee.  The  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  Clubs  thruout  the  State  caused  the  State  Fair 
officials  to  recognize  the  benefits  derived  from  this 
and  other  contests  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
State,  and  they  added  to  their  list  of  attractions. 
The  Baby  Beef  contest  will  also  be  a  feature  of 
the  Fair. 

The  contest  is  open  to  any  boy  in  Wisconsin  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  18  years.  Pigs  entered  in 
this  contest  must  be  of  spring  farrow.  Each  con- 
testant must  feed  and  care  for  his  own  pig  or  pigs 
except  in  time  of  sickness.  He  must  also  show  his 
own  entry  and  provide  for  its  care  during  the  time 
of  the  exhibit.  No  restrictions  will  be  placed  on 
the  method  of  feeding,  and  each  contestant  is  urged 
to  secure  all  possible  advice  in  regard  to  selecting, 
feeding  and  showing  from  experienced  show- 
men. Each  boy  must  keep  a  record  of  the  cost  of 
feeding,  which  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
awarding  prizes  in  case  of  close  competition. 

Wins  State  Fair  Trip 

KARL  HARRINGTON  of  Geneseo,  Iowa,  won  the 
Tama  County  Essay  contest,  and  will  be  given 
a  free  trip  to  the  State  Fair,  to  camp  a 
week  with  the  boys  from  the  other  counties.  The 
State  Fair  officials  offer  a  free  trip  to  the  Fair  to 
one  boy  from  each  county,  the  selection  being  made 
by  an  Essay  contest. 

North  Dakotans  "Hike" 

THE  Williams  County   (North  Dakota)  Farm 
Boys'    Hike    was    held    during    the  week 
of  July  10.    The  week  following,  July  17, 
the  McKenzie  County  Boys'  Hike  took  place. 


Thirteen  boys  in  Duval  County,  Fla.,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Agricultural  Club.  Eleven  are  member? 
of  both  Corn  and  Pig  Clubs. 
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One  of  the  Benefits 

ONE  of  the  great  benefits  which  the  entire 
country  is  reaping  from  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  is  the  vast  improvement  in  our 
country  roads  which  has  taken  place  in  the  past 
ten  years  and  which  seems  to  be  only  in  its  begin- 
ning. Roads  improved  only  slowly  at  first,  but  now 
thousands  of  miles  of  one-time  mud  trails  are  being 
made  into  really  high-class  roads  each  year;  and 
all  the  roads  are  being  kept  in  much  better  condi- 
tion than  ever  before. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  automobile  era,  when 
the  bulk  of  the  cars  were  owned  in  the  cities  and 
the  towns,  a  large  percentage  of  the  farm  owners 
were  opposed  to  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  on  the  roads  and  an  increase  of  their 
labor  tax  for  road  improvement  and  upkeep.  They 
said  the  city  automobile  owner  would  get  all  the 
benefit.  But  soon  they  themselves  began  to  own  and 
drive  cars,  until  now  the  bulk  of  the  cars  in  the  corn 
belt  States  at  least  are  owned  on  farms.  And  now 
among  the  greatest  of  the  boosters  for  well  graded 
and  well  kept  roads  are  to  be  found  the  farmers  who 
own  cars.  And  as  for  those  who  do  not  own  them 
but  who  have  found  how  much  easier  it  is  for  them 
to  haul  their  hogs  and  their  grain  to  town  over 
the  good  roads  of  today  than  it  was  over  the  bad 
roads  of  yesteryear,  they,  too,  are  adding  their 
voices  to  the  popular  clamor  and  are  glad  to  do 
their  share  toward  improving  and  maintaining  them. 

And  now  three  forces  are  cooperating  to  bear  the 
expense  of  building  and  keeping  up  these  roads.  No 
longer  is  the  total  expense  left  to  the  local  com- 
munity; State  and  even  Federal  Government  funds 
are  being  apportioned  among  the  local  communi- 
ties according  to  the  amount  which  they  them- 
selves are  spending.  The  automobile  first  stimu- 
lated the  intercommunity  travel  on  country  roads, 
thereby  establishing  firmly  in  the  general  mind  the 
oldtime  theoretical  fact  that  the  roads  belonged  to 
the  entire  community  and  should  be  supported  by  it, 
instead  of  the  men  who  owned  the  land  adjoining 
them.  Now  there  has  developed  a  great  amount  of 
interstate  travel  on  country  roads,  which  lays  a 
part  of  the  expense  as  well  as  the  ownership  on 
the  entire  nation.  And  the  automobile  is  mostly 
"to  blame"  for  our  better  roads. 

Summer  Seeding  of  Alfalfa 

ONE  advantage  of  sowing  alfalfa  in  the  late 
summer  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  this: 
If  you  fail  to  get  a  good  catch  of  alfalfa  you 
can  still  plant  another  crop  on  the  same  land  in 
the  spring  and  so  not  lose  the  use  of  the  land  for  a 
season.  You  will  have  lost  only  the  alfalfa  seed 
which  you  sowed.  The  labor  which  you  spent  on 
I>reparing  the  ground  for  alfalfa  will  be  returned 
to  you  in  an  increased  yield  from  the  crop  which 
you  plant  next  spring;  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  the 
amount  of  labor  spent  in  preparing  the  soil  for  a 
crop  has  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  yield 
whicli  is  harvested. 

As  quickly  as  possible,  get  the  small  grain  off  the 
field  which  you  plan  to  seed  to  alfalfa.  Put  on  a 
good  dressing  of  well  rotted  barnyard  manure,  for 
it  pays  in  increased  yields  to  feed  this  very  busi- 
nesslike crop.  Then  plow  the  ground  carefully  and 
well  and  work  it  thoroly  with  the  disc  and  the 
smoothing  harrow  until  the  surface  soil  is  pul- 
verized very  line.  If  the  barnyard  manure  is  thor- 
oly rotted,  then  it  would  be  better  to  apply  at  least 
some  of  it  after  the  land  is  plowed  and  work  it 
well  into  the  surface  soil  with  the  disc  harrow; 
then  the  little  roots  of  the  young  plants  will  not 
have  to  go  clear  down  to  the  sole  of  the  furrow  to 
find  their  baby  food. 

Inoculate  the  seed  before  you  sow  it,  even  tho 
alfalfa  has  grown  on  the  field  before.  Bedford 


County,  Pennsylvania,  farmers  have  found  by  sev- 
eral years'  experience  under  the  training  of  A.  B. 
Ross,  the  "father  of  the  County  Agents,"  that  it 
pays  to  inoculate  seeds  of  the  legumes  even  when 
sown  on  fields  in  which  these  crops  have  grown 
before;  they  get  a  much  quicker  start  and  a  thicker 
stand  than  they  do  if  you  do  not  inoculate  the  seed. 
But  if  you  can't  do  it  early  so  it  will  get  well  rooted 
before  winter,  do  not  do  it  this  fall;  you  will  waste 
your  seed. 

Dim  Your  Lights 

EVERY  time  we  drive  at  night  we  lose  our 
temper;  this  is  especially  true  when  driving 
in  the  country.  We  lose  it  at  the  drivers  of 
cars  coming  toward  us,  and  because  they  come  rush- 
ing upon  us  with  the  full  force  of  their  great,  glar- 
ing searchlights,  blinding  us  so  we  cannot  see  the 
road  in  front.  These  headlights  of  the  modern  car 
can  be  seen  for  miles  and,  even  when  a  half  mile  or 
more  away,  are  so  powerful  one  cannot  see  success- 
fully anything  between  him  and  them. 

If  it  ever  did  any  good  to  pass  a  law  against  any- 
thing in  this  country  we  would  recommend  that  a 
Federal  law  be  passed  prohibiting  the  use  on  a 
public  highway  anywhere  of  a  light  above  a  given 
candle  power.  But  what  is  the  use?  The  great 
American  public  is  as  noted  for  its  ignorance  of  and 
disobedience  to  law  as  are  our  legislators  noted  for 
the  foolish  laws  which  they  pass.  A  campaign  of 
education — and  of  vituperation  if  necessary — seems 
to  be  the  only  successful  method  of  accomplishing 
anything  of  this  kind. 

Of  all  the  ignorant,  bigoted  and  selfish  igno- 
ramuses, the  one  who  takes  first  prize  is  the  man 
who  refuses  to  dim  his  headlights  as  soon  as  he 
realizes  that  he  is  approaching  or  meeting  a  vehicle 
of  any  kind.  To  refuse  or  fail  to  do  so  increases 
not  only  the  danger  to  the  ones  he  is  meeting,  but 
increases  his  own  danger  as  well.  In  many  large 
cities  there  is  a  strictly  enforced  ordinance  against 
the  use  of  these  powerful  headlights.  But  when 
people  drive  into  the  country  they  seem  to  think 
they  can  do  as  they  please,  so  they  go  careening 
down  the  country  roads  with  their  lights  on  full 
force  and  the  throttle  wide  open. 

Except  in  rare  cases  the  old-fashioned  gas  lamps 
and  the  lower-powered  bulbs  on  the  modern  elec- 
tric lighted  car  give  all  the  light  one  needs  for 
driving  as  fast  as  there  is  any  need  for  or  sense  in 
his  driving.  In  those  special  cases  one  is  justified 
in  turning  on  the  more  powerful  light,  but  as 
quickly  as  this  necessity  is  passed  he  should  again 
turn  the  button  onto  the  weaker  light. 

We  should  not  get  it  into  our  heads  that  city  and 
town  people  are  the  chief  offenders  in  this  respect. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  chief  offenders 
are  farm  owners  of  automobiles.  The  average  city 
driver  is  trained  to  this  switching  of  lights  by  his 
experience  in  city  driving,  while  the  country  car 
owner  is  not  trained  by  city  driving  and  there  is  no 
law  governing  his  actions  in  this  respect  when  in 
the  country. 

The  best  method  of  solving  this  nuisance  is  for 
every  owner  or  driver  of  a  car  to  see  that  he  him- 
self is  guiltless  of  offense  and  then  unmercifully 
"ball  out"  every  offender  he  meets.  If  you  have 
acetylene  gas  lights  on  your  car,  keep  them  turned 
as  low  as  you  can  and  still  give  sufficient  light  for 
safe  driving  ^t  a  moderate  speed;  it  will  save  con- 
siderable in  the  annual  cost  for  lights  if  you  do 
this.  If  you  have  electric  lights,  then  run  on  the 
low-powered  bulbs  except  in  those  few  cases  when 
the  more  powerful  ones  are  necessary;  it  takes  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  gasoline  to  generate  the 
current  for  those  more  powerful  lights,  and  in  this 
way  you  will  save  a  good  many  gallons  of  this 
costly  luxury  in  a  year.  Talk  about  it  with  your 
friends  who  own  cars,  and  get  them  to  join  the 
"low  light  brigade."  Incidentally,  if  every  one  were 
to  get  the  low  light  habit,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  would  be  found  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  automobile  accidents  which  occur  at 
night. 

Watch  Your  Mixture 

DID  you  ever  notice  that  your  car  runs  better 
at  night  when  the  air  is  comparatively  cool 
and  damp  than  it  does  in  the  daytime,-  that 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  sound  of  her 
"bark?"  The  difference  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
your  mixture  is  richer  on  a  hot  day  than  it  is  at 
night  when  the  air  is  cool  and  damp.  Your  motor 
works  the  best  and  gives  you  the  most  miles  from 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  when  you  are  running  on  the 
thinnest  mixture  which  will  burn  well.  By  watch- 
ing this  point  you  can  save  a  good  many  gallons  of 
fuel  in  a  year  and  incidentally  also  kill  that  demon 
of  the  gasoline  engine,  carbon.  And  this  fact  is 
equally  as  true  with  reference  to  a  stationary  and  a 
traction  engine  as  it  is  of  an  automobile  engine. 

Most  carburetors  are  so  built  that  one  can  easily 
make  whatever  change  is  necessary,  either  in  the 
air  valve  or  the  fuel  valve,  to  keep  the  mixture  as 
thin  or  as  rich  as  one  may  want  it.  If  you  do  not 
know  how  to  make  this  adjustment  of  your  car- 
buretor, then  you  should  learn  it  as  quickly  as  you 
can  and  thereby  save  yourself  trouble  and  dollars 
both. 

If  your  engine  runs  better  at  night  or  on  a  damp 


day  than  it  does  on  a  clear,  hot  day,  then  you 
should  set  the  carburetor  for  a  thinner  mixture  in 
the  daytime,  and  richen  it  up  a  little  at  night. 
When  winter  comes  you  will  find  it  necessary  to 
richen  it  up  permanently,  and  when  summer  comes 
you  will  have  to  thin  it  again. 

An  editorial  does  not  give  sufficient  room  for 
going  into  all  the  detailed  reasons  why  these  things 
are  true.  Just  take  the  tip  from  one  who  has  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  with  gas  engines  of  many 
kinds,  learn  to  adjust  your  carburetor  according  to 
varying  conditions  of  the  air,  and  then  keep  it 
thinned  down  to  as  thin  a  mixture  as  will  burn  suc- 
cessfully. You  will  get  more  miles  out  of  a  gallon 
of  gas,  have  to  grind  the  valves  less  often  and  have 
less  trouble  from  pounding  with  preignition. 

That  Silo  Again 

THINK  and  dream  silo  until  you  have  one  on 
your  farm,  if  you  have  enough  cattle  to  use 
one  successfully.  Look  over  your  cornfields 
very  carefully  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  field,  or  a  spot 
in  one  of  the  fields,  which  is  low  and  wet  and  where 
the  corn  was  slow  in  its  start  and  development  this 
spring  and  early  summer.  If  the  July  hot  weather 
continues  thru  August  and  we  have  a  late  fall,  the 
corn  on  that  low,  wet  land  will  probably  make  a 
pretty  good  crop  of  grain.  But  if  we  have  an  early 
frost  and  freeze  it  will  get  caught  before  the  grain 
is  safe.  In  such  case  you  could  have  no  better  in- 
surance in  the  world  than  a  good  silo,  of  the  proper 
size  for  your  needs,  in  which  to  can  this  slow 
piece  of  corn  for  winter  greens  for  your  cattle. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  silo  performs 
two  very  important  functions  on  the  farm  of  the 
man  who  raises  livestock.  It  is  an  investment  by 
the  use  of  which  one  can  get  more  pounds  of  milk 
or  meat  from  an  acre  of  corn  or  other  crop  than  he 
can  by  feeding  the  same  crop  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  It  is  an  insurance  policy  which  makes  it 
possible  for 'one  to  get  full  value  out  of  a  crop 
which  otherwise,  because  of  some  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather,  would  be  lost. 

Do  not  forget  that  corn  is  not  the  only  crop 
which  may  be  saved  in  a  silo.  Many  men  have 
found  that  it  pays  to  put  into  the  silo  a  crop  of 
clover  or  alfalfa  which  was  rained  on  and  seriously 
damaged  after  it  was  cut  but  before  it  had  been 
put  into  the  haymow,  the  stack  or  the  shock.  And 
if  either  one  of  these,  or  some  other  of  the  princi- 
pal leguminous  crops,  is  mixed  with  the  corn  as  it 
goes  into  the  silo,  the  quality  of  the  ensilage  will 
be  improved  and  it  will  reduce  the  amount  of  con- 
centrated or  nitrogenous  feeds  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  buy  in  order  to  make  a  balanced  ration  in 
which  silage  is  used. 

Real  Friends 

PROBABJ.Y  some  folks  will  think  that  we  are 
working  this  "friendship  stunt"  overtime.  But 
we  assure  such  that  we  are  not,  for  the  simple 
fact  that  it  can't  be  worked  overtime.  Too  much  at- 
tention cannot  be  given  to  making  friends  with  the 
farm  animals  which  are  earning  for  us  our  daily 
bread  and  butter,  which  are  the  very  foundation  of 
a  successful  farming  business  of  the  entire  country 
as  well  as  of  individual  farms. 

To  a  certain  degree,  of  course,  docility  is  a  mat- 
ter of  inheritance  among  farm  animals,  just  as 
kindly  dispositions  are  inherited  by  people  from 
parents  of  kindly  dispositions.  But  the  dispositions 
of  animals,  like  those  of  people,  are  more  a  matter 
of  training  than  they  are  of  inheritance.  If  we 
handle  them  gently,  speak  to  them  in  a  quiet  and 
even-toned  voice,  and  use  force  only  when  disci- 
plining is  absolutely  necessary,  even  nervous  and 
somewhat  crabbed  animals  will  soon  display  the 
same  evenness  of  temperament  which  we  show 
toward  them.  The  docility  of  the  mammoth  Jack 
shown  on  our  cover  page  this  week,  so  gentle  that 
even  a  young  girl  or  a  child  can  handle  him  with 
ease  and  safety,  is  as  much  the  result  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  receives  from  his  owner  as  it  is  the 
inheritance  from  a  docile  sire  and  dam. 

Quiet,  docile  animals  are  better  and  easier  work- 
ers than  are  cranky,  mean  dispositioned  ones  and, 
what  is  of  no  mean  importance,  they  consume  a  less 
amount  of  feed  for  a  given  amount  of  work  done 
or  a  given  gain  in  flesh  made.  And,  since  tempera- 
ment as  well  as  physical  characteristics  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  parent  to  the  offspring,  it  is  very 
valuable  to  train  all  breeding  animals  to  be  gentle 
and  docile.  Be  real  friends  not  only  with  your 
work  and  feeding  animals  of  all  kinds,  but  with 
your  breeding  animals  as  well,  if  not  even  more  so. 


The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  has  finally  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  has  been 
signed  by  President  Wilson.  It  will  not  be  long 
until  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks  provided  for  in 
this  act  will  have  been  organized  and  be  ready  to 
approve  the  organization  of  local  farm  loan  associa- 
tions. We  are  preparing  for  a  near  future  issue  of 
The  Farming  Business  an  article  telling  how  to 
organize  one  of  these  local  loan  associations.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  give  any  information  on  this  sub- 
ject which  any  of  our  readers  may  desire,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  inquiries  from  our  readers  on  this 
subject. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


SHARP  declines  took  place  in  the  cattle  market; 
the  week  ending  with  a  general  average  level 
of  75  cents  lower  than  for  the  week  previous,  in 
some  instances  there   being   considerably  lower 
breaks  even  than  this. 

The  cause  for  this  break  in  market  prices  is 
easily  found;  it  was  a  case  of  an  overloaded  mar- 
ket The  coatinued  hot  weather  caused  shippers 
to  unload  without  regard  to  the  prices  which  were 
offered  or  the  fact  that  shippers  from  all  sections 
were  doing  the  same  thing;  something  any  one 
should  have  recognized  as  a  force  which  would  in- 
evitably lower  the  general  prices  that  would  be 
offered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  livestock 
markets,  like  all  others,  obey  the  basic  law  that 
price  is  regulated  by  the  difference  between  supply 
and  demand;  with  the^demand  unaffected  and  the 
supply  increased  there  will  naturally  be  a  drop  in 
the  prices  offered  and  paid.  That  is  just  exactly 
what  happened  in  this  case  and  will  happen  under 
similar  circumstances.  Shippers  were  afraid  to 
continue  to  carry  heavy  animals  thru  a  hot  spell 
which  showed  no  tendency  to  break.  So  from  all. 
sections  of  the  country  they  began  to  unload  in 
feverish  haste  to  get  these  risks  off  their  hands;  the 
market  was  flooded  and  the  prices  were  hammered 
down  accordingly. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  all  over  the  country, 
and  it  seems  quite  probable  that  this  same  heavy 
movement  will  continue  as  long  as  the  hot  weather 
lasts  and  heavy  cattle  remain  i  nthe  feed  yards.  If  a 
man  has  the  facilities  for  protecting  his  cattle  from 
the  heat,  and  has  the  nerve  to  go  Just  opposite  to 
the  actions  of  his  fellows  and  neighbors,  and  so 
holds  onto  his  cattle  while  this  condition  lasts,  he 
will  no  doubt  reap  the  reward  of  his  preparedness 
and  his  courage.  When  this  hot  spell  is  broken  and 
the  glut  in  the  meat  market  has  been  relieved,  ship- 
ments will  no  doubt  let  up  and  prices  climb  ac- 
cordingly, especialy  if  the  yards  of  the  country  have 
been  pretty  well  cleaned  of  prime  stuff  by  that 
time.  So  the  man  who  has  held  onto  his  until  it 
is  finished  and  in  prime  shipping  condition,  ehould 
be  able  to  grab  prices  from  somewhere  near  the 
top  of  a  climbing  market  instead  of  the  bottom 
prices  of  a  declining  market,  as  is  the  case  of  the 
man  who  is  now  rushing  his  unfinished  stuff  onto 
a  glutted  and  heat-depressed  market.  Remember 
that  animals  must  possess  top  quality  in  order  to 
demand  and  get  top  prices. 

Right  here  is  a  good  place  to  do  a  little  moraliz- 
ing on  this  marketing  business.  Too  many  of  us 
sell  our  products  of  all  kinds  on  a  declining  market, 
and  the  result  is  that  our  actions  make  the  market 
decline  just  that  much  faster  and  that  much  more. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  one  gets  more  satis- 
factory returns  if  they  sell  on  a  rising  market  in- 
stead of  on  a  declining  one.  Of  course,  it  takes 
courage  to  do  it;  but  it  requires  courage  to  succeed 
in  any  business.  If  you  will  hold  your  cattle  you 
will  help  yourselves  and  those  of  your  fellow  feed- 
ers who  do  the  same  thing. 

The  week  closed  with  plenty  of  feeder  cattle  in 
the.  yards,  but  slight  or  no  demand  for  them.  The 
conditions  which  caused  men  to  empty  U»eir 
yards  seemed  to  have  deterred  others  from  ill- 
ing  them  up.  The  slow  and  cold  spring,  with  its 
depressing  effects  on  the  prospects  for  a  corn  crop, 
have  no  doubt  also  helped  to  bring  about  this  con- 
dition of  the  feeder  market.  But  the  hot  weather 
of  the  past  few  weeks,  with  prospects  of  Ms  con- 
tinuing for  some  time  yet,  should  have  so  influenced 
the  corn  crop  prospects  that  there  should  now  begin 
a  movement  of  feeders  from  the  central  markets 
into  the  country.  Right  now  would  be  a  good  time 
for  the  man  wljo  is  contemplating  buying  a  yard 
full  of  feeders  to  fill  up  his  yard  with  choice  stuff 
at  satisfactory  prices;  with  the  supply  good  and  the 
demand  low,  prices  should  be  correspondingly  low 
and  satisfactory  to  the  buyer. 

HOGS  acted  a  good  deal  like  cattle  during  the 
week.  Total  shipments  were  less  than  for 
the  week  before,  but  even  yet  they  were  so 
heavy  as  to  keep  the  prices  down.  The  difference 
betwen  supply  and  meat  market  demands  was  still 
so  great  as  to  hammer  prices  lower  than  for  the 
week  previous,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  shipments 
for  the  week  were  less  than  for  the  one  previous. 
Packers  had  things  pretty  much  their  own  way  and 
acted  accordingly;  taking  their  own  time  in  mak- 
ing their  purchases,  and  picking  and  choosing  from 
the  various  offerings.  Inferior  grades  were  the  ones 
which  suffered  the  most,  packers  having  pretty 
much  their  own  way  with  these  because  of  the 
abundance  of  the  supply  from  which  to  choose  and 
the  necessity  of  the  sellers  unloading  their  over- 
supplies  at, whatever  prices  they  could  get. 

A  good  lesson  on  the  value  to  the  seller  of  quality 
in  bis  product  can  be  had  from  the  hog  market 
actions  of  the  week.  On  Saturday,  the  closing  day 
of  the  week's  market,  best  offerings  dropped  only 
5  cents  to  10  cents,  as  compared  to  the  day  before, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  animals 
had  been  held  over  unsold  from  the  previous  day's 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..  J  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .26 

Omaha   23  1-2  .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4  .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux    City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10  .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5  .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..     .18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omahp.  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria,   111  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg   22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


market.  But  inferior  stuff  dropped  as  much  as  a 
whole  quarter  dollar  per  hundred  pounds. 

We  must  keep  this  fact  ever  in  our  minds:  We 
can't  get  top  prices  for  bottom  quality.  It  is  only 
»  top  quality  which  can  hope  to  demand  and  get  top 
prices.  This  is  especially  true  on  a  glutted  and  de- 
clining market  such  as  ruled  this  week  when  hog 
raisers  were  unloading  their  holdings  for  fear  of 
losses  from  hot  weather. 

Another  important  lesson  for  hog  men  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  experiences  of  the  week.  It  pays 
to  be  prepared  for  any  and  all  emergencies  when 
one  engages  in  raising  hogs  or  any  other  animals, 
or  engages  in  any  old  sort  of  a  business.  The  losses 
which  many  hog  men  are  suffering  by  unloading  all 
kinds  of  animals  from  fear  of  the  damage  by  this 
hot  spell  would  cover  the  entire  cost  of  providing 
quarters  in  which  the  hogs  would  be  comfortable 
even  in  the  hottest  summer  weather.  The  danger 
of  loss  in  transit  this  sort  of  weather  is  even  greater 
than  is  the  danger  of  loss  from  heat  if  they  are 
kept  even  in  inferior  quarers.  If  one  ships  his 
animals  for  himself,  he  carries  his  own  risk.  If  he 
sells  to  a  local  buyer,  he  carries  the  risk  just  the 
same,  for  the  local  buyer  will  pay  him  a  low 
enough  price  for  the  entire  lot  to  cover  all  the 
danger  of  loss  in  transit  which  he  must  carry  on 
the  shipment.  In  either  case  the  grower  carries 
the  risk,  you  see.  And  added  to  this  risk  of  loss, 
the  loss  which  he  must  carry  due  to  putting  his 
animals  out  into  a  heat-depressed  and  declining 
market  is  enough  to  put  a  big  crimp  into  his  entire 
year's  hog  operations. 

Preparedness  for  any  emergency,  and  quality  of 
product  at  the  time  of  shipment,  should  be  the 
watchwords  and  the  bywords  of  every  hog  pro- 
ducer. When  these  mottoes  are  adopted  universally 
among  the  hog  fraternity  the  business  will  have 
been  put  onto  a  much  safer  and  saner  basis,  one 
which  will  pay  correspondingly  higher  prices  and 
profits  instead  of  losses  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it.  It  is  depressing  to  a  lover  of  the  business  to 
go  into  the  yards  these  days  and  see  the  inferior 
grades  which  are  coming  onto  the  market  and 
standing  around  in  the  hot  yards  waiting  hope- 
lessly for  a  paying  buyer,  and  to  see  the  way  the 
market  is  flooded  and  depressed.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  as  big,  or  even  bigger,  profits  are  to  be 
made  out  of  the  business  by  the  exercise  of  good 
judgment  in  marketing  as  by  the  use  of  the  same 
sort  of  judgment  in  the  production  of  the  stuff 
which  is  to  be  marketed. 


SHEEP  held  their  own,  practically.  Contrary  to 
the  hog  and  cattle  markets,  the  shipments  were 
^iot  so  heavy,  and  prices  ruled  firm,  tho  ther^ 
was  a  slight  average  decline.  Breeding  ewes  held 
up  well.  People  seem  to  have  been  acting  on  our 
oft  repeated  tip  on  the  sheep  industry  and  are  lay- 
ing in  a  supply  of  breeding  animals,  judging  by 
the  way  the  market  for  this  class  of  stuff  has  held 
up.  Sheep  are  mighty  good  property  for  the  man 
who  knows  how  and  is  prepared  to  handle  them. 
Speculators  and  inexperienced  people  are  apt  to  get 
bit  if  they  dabble  in  sheep  too  heavily,  as  Is  always 


the  case  of  the  man  who  plunges  into  something  he 
knows  nothing  about.  Sheep  are  mighty  good  stuff 
for  the  man  who  knows  them  and  can  handle  them, 
but  should  be  let  alone  by  the  inexperienced  and 
unequipped  man;  this  is  a  basic  rule  which  applies 
to  everything.  The  fact  that  we  have  been  preach- 
ing sheep  continuously  for  the  past  year  or  more 
is  no  reason  for  people  to  think  that  we  advocate 
any  one  and  every  one  to  plunge  into  them.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  give  such  foolish  advice  as  this.  Our 
advice  on  the  sheep  question  is  for  the  man  who  is 
already  in  the  business  to  increase  his  supply 
sanely  and  conservatively,  and  only  with  choice 
breeding  stuff;  and  for  the  man  who  has  had  suc- 
cessful experience  with  the  golden  hoofs,  but  who 
is  -out  of  them,  to  get  back  slowly  and  carefully 
if  he  is  equipped  for  handling  them  successfully. 
All  others  should  keep  off. 

WHILE  the  hot  spell  has  caused  a  downward 
break  in  the  cattle  and  hog  market,  it  is 
causing  an  upward  tendency  in  the  small 
grain  market.  The  big  influencing  factor  on  the 
week's  grain  markets  was  news  from  the  West 
and  Northwest— especially  from  the  latter  quar- 
ter. It  was  reported  that  black  rust  was  spreadr 
ing  rapidly  and  had  even  made  its  appearance  in 
the  great  Canadian  wheat  fields.  Blight  also  is 
getting  in  its  work  in  the  Northwest,  and  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  grain  country.  Reports  of  these 
two  pre-harvest  scourges  always  cause  a  boom  in 
the  grain  markets 

But  weather  conditions  are  not  the  only  things 
which  have  influenced  the  tendency  of  the  grain 
markets.  It  seems  that  the  grain  men  have  learned 
more  about  the  influence  which  they  can  have 
on  the  market  for  their  product  than  have  the  live- 
stock men.  Especially  the  growers  of  winter  wheat 
are  holding  onto  their  supplies  of  grain.  The  ar- 
rivals are  slow  and  comparatively  small.  The  big 
milling  companies  are  low  on  stocks  and  are  com- 
ing strong  into  the  market  for  new  supplies  for  the 
coming  milling  activities.  Foreign  buyers  have 
also  been  bidding  for  supplies  with  none  too  satis- 
factory—to them— results.  The  wheat  growers  seem 
determined  to  get  the  prices  to  which  they  think 
they  are  entitled  and,  judging  by  the  actions  of 
the  market  the  past  week,  seem  in  a  fair  way  to 
get  what  they  are  after.  Wheat  does  not  decrease 
in  weight  or  quality  by  being  held  in  good  bins,  so 
there  is  no  danger  of  loss  from  that  angle.  Here 
is  hoping  the  wheat  men  will  get  such  good  returns 
from  holding  their  supplies  that  the  lesson  will  go 
out  thruout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land 
and  result  in  correspondingly  better  marketing 
methods  by  all  growers  of  standard  food  products, 
both  cereals  and  meats. 

THERE  were  two  tendencies  in  the  corn  mar- 
ket for  the  week.  Speculators  who  had  been 
selling  heavily  got  busy  in  an  attempt  to  buy 
up  sufficient  to  meet  their  delivery  contracts,  caus- 
ing an  upward  trend  in  the  market  on  corn  for 
September  and  earlier  deliveries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  continued  warm  weather,  with  scattered 
showers,  very  welcome  in  some  sections  and  not 
regretted  anywhere,  so  improved  the  prospects  for 
a  crop  this  year  that  there  was  a  let-up  in  specula- 
tive purchases  for  December  delivery,  speculators 
seeming  to  prefer  to  lie  low  until  a  more  definite 
idea  could  be  formed  concerning  conservative  esti- 
mates for  this  year's  corn  crop. 

Good  news  lor  the  corn  growing  sections  is  found 
in  the  reports  from  Europe  that  the  results  from 
the  increased  use  of  corn  by  countries  practically 
unfamiliar  with  its  many  uses  were  so  satisfactory 
that  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for 
corn.  Americans  have  always  felt  that  if  Europe 
were  to  once  become  familiar  with  the  many  quali- 
ties and  adaptabilities  of  our  king  of  crops  they 
would  begin  to  buy  in  ever  increasing  quantities. 
The  uniformly  exorbitantly  high  prices  asked  for 
wheat  in  all  European  countries  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  has  caused  many  people  to  turn  in  des- 
peration to  this  heretofore  neglected  food  cereal. 
And,  just  as  we  have  always  felt  would  be  the  case 
if  they  ever  tried  it,  fairly,  they  are  learning  to 
like  it  and  to  demand  more  of  it.  If  the  great 
war  does  no  other  good  to  American  agriculture,  it 
will  have  done  us  a  great  and  a  lasting  good  in 
increasing  the  European  demand  for  corn,  a  de- 
mand which  is  quite  certain  to  grow  from  year  to 
year  even  after  peace  has  come. 

IN  OATS  there  has  been  increased  buy.ng  as  the 
advances  in  other  grains  have  emphasized  the 
relative  cheapness  of  oats.  Receipts  are  fair, 
and  stocks  are  quite  liberal,  but  to  offset  these 
features  there  is  a  good  export  call  most  of  the  time, 
with  foreign  requirements  heavy.  Northwest  reports 
indicate  considerable  damage,  and  with  the  losses 
reported  to  wheat  the  outlook  for  oats  is  believed 
to  be  much  less  promising  than  before  the  recent 
hot  weather  set  in.  Hedging  against  purchases 
of  new  oats  is  of  moderate  proportions. 


v 


LATEST 

Power  Attachment  for  Car 

RECENTLY  we  showed  on  this  page  a  "Tin 
Lizzie"  working  at  filling  the  silo,  being  made 
to  furnish  the  power  to  run  the  ensilage  cut- 
ter.   Here  is  a  "close-up"  view  of  that  attachment, 
now  on  the  market.    It  may  be  easily  attached  to 


the  front  of  the  car,  and  because  of  the  thousands 
of  farmers  who  are  afflicted  with  these  machines 
that  refuse  to  be  disguised  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  owners,  there  is  a  big  demand  for  something  to 
make  them  useful  about  the  farm.  This  attach- 
ment fills  the  bill  at  a  low  cost.  It  need  not  be 
taken  off  when  the  car  is  run  out  as  a  "pleasure" 
vehicle. 

Four-wheeled  Cultivator 

ONE  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  cultiva- 
tors has  put  on  the  market  this  two-row, 
four-wheel  machine  shown.   It  not  only  helps 
to  keep  the  cultivator  running  level  and  from  tip- 
ping up  when  the  driver  gets  out  of  the  seat,  but  it 


holds  up  the  double-trees.  Also,  there  is  no  jump- 
ing up  and  down  of  the  neck-yoke  to  strike  the 
horses  under  the  neck.  This  cultivator  also  has 
other  new  features,  including  the  center  hitch 
evener  and  the  flexible  tongue. 

Sheep  Dipping  Automatically 

DIPPING  sheep  is  usually  a  hard  job  for  both 
sheep  and  men,  as  the  sheep  have  to  be  bodily 
shoved  over  the  brink  into  the  dip,  and  the 
splash  usually  wastes  a  lot  of  "dip"  and  gives  an 
evil-smolling  bath  to  the  assistant  at  the  same  time. 


Recently  there  was  patented  a  machine  that  makes 
the  sheep  dip  themselves  once  they  have  entered 
the  chute,  a  moving  platform  carrying  them  along 
until  the  floor  drops  from  under  them  and  plunges 
t  -  "i  nto  the  vat  of  disinfectant. 
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Steel  Churn 


HERE  is  a  new  idea  in  churns.  This  churn  is 
built  of  steel  and  is  set  on  a  steel  frame,  so 
that  there  Is  no  loosening  up  and  wobbling 
when  churning,  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  barrel 
churns  of  the  past.  The  sanitary  feature,  as  well' 
as  the  idea  of  permanency,  is 
also  a  big  talking  point  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  Minne- 
sota Agricultural  College  is 
using  this  churn  in  its  labo- 
ratory work  for  the  dairy  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  many  others 
of  the  leading  colleges  of 
agriculture  in  the  leading 
dairy  States.  The  lining  is  of 
high  quality  metal,  so  that 
there  is  no  absorbing  of  odors t 
and  bacteria  to  sour  the  in- 
side of  the  churn  and  contaminate  churnings. 
Neither  is  there  the  trouble  of  dry  weather  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  keep  water  standing  in  stave 
churns  to  make  them  tight  enough  to  save  the 
cream  and  buttermilk  at  each  successive  churning. 
A  Chicago  firm  is  already  putting  this  churn  on 
the  market. 


Planter  Drop 


LEWIS  E.  WATERMAN  of  Illinois  has  recently 
patented  a  new  drop  and  chute  for  planters, 
assigning  his  rights  to  one  of  the  leading 
farm  implement  firms  of  the  world,  which  insures 
the  practicability  of  the  idea  and  immediately  brings 

it  into  use.  A  spring 
pressed  closure  covers 
the  discharge  opening 
at  the  bottom  of  the 
vertically  extend- 
ing seed  chute.  Within 
the  seed  chute  is  a  sin- 
gle integrally  con- 
structed plunger  hav- 
ing a  portion  cooper- 
able  with  the  seed  sight 
portion  of  the  chute  for 
forming  a  seed  pocket. 
Another  portion  is  co- 
operable  with  the  clo- 
sure for  actuating  said 
closure  and  forming  with  it  a  second  seed  pocket 
at  the  seed  sight  and  closure  and  to  discharge  seed 
from  the  seed  chute  by  opening  the  closure.  Thus, 
we  get  a  more  accurate  drop  of  seed  with  this  new 
idea  added  to  the  planter,  as  the  seed  has  but  a 
short  distance  to  drop  from  the  discharge,  and  as 
soon  as  one  pocket  empties,  one  near  it  is  ready  to 
refill  it.  This  is  especially  worth  while  on  corn 
land  that  has  not  been  put  in  the  very  finest  con- 
dition, as  the  clods  that  jolt  and  toss  the  planter 
about  often  cause  trouble  with  the  drop. 

When  Baby  Goes  Autoing 

ABY  enjoys  automobiling,  too,  and  there  is  now 
no  real  reason  why  the  presence  of  a  baby  in 
the  family  need  keep  any  person  in  the  family 
from  enjoying  a  daily  spin  in  the  open  air;  cer- 
tainly baby  needn't  stay  at  home.  This  new  in- 
vention, recently  patented  by  a  Chicago  man,  takes 
baby  out  of  its  mother's  arms  and  puts  it  into  a 


Invention  Gives  Cheap  Truck 

GOT  an  old  "flivver"  that  is  "wrinkled  and  old 
and  gray,"  that  is  so  disreputable  looking 
after  two  or  three  seasons  that  the  family 
is  ashamed  to  ride  in  it  any  more  and  are  clamor- 
ing for  a  regular  car?  And,  on  top  of  this,  you  feel 
the  need  of  a  light  serviceable  truck  for  your  farm 
work  in  running  to  town,  from  the  harvest  field  to 
the  dinner  table  with  the  "hands,"  and  a  hundred 
other  jobs  that  require  more  room  than  a  pleasure 
car  provides?  Well,  here  is  the  invention  of  the 
age,  one  that  gives  every  "flivver"  owner  a  light, 
serviceable  truck  that  cannot  be  beaten  for  all- 
round  work  in  handling  loads  up  to  a  ton  and  a 
half.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  young  engineer  from 
Seattle.  He  brought  his  patents  to  Chicago  and 
interested  some  men  with  money  there,  and  now  it 
is  on  the  market  and  going  bigger  than  the  big- 
gest of  big  guns,  over  $12,000,000  worth  having* 
been  sold  in  the  past  few  months,  and  sales  are 


mounting  every  day  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  a 
month.  For  $350  this  firm  provides  the  truck  part 
for  your  old  "Tin  Lizzie,"  you  merely  yanking  tue 


Any  Old  "Flivver"  May  Be  Made  Iuto  a  Haudy  Farm 

at 

rear  end  of  the  old  thing,  putting  this  part  that 
forms  the  truck  on  in  place  of  the  rear  wheels  and 
frame,  and  there  you  are! 

The  United  States  mail,  several  of  the  State  Na- 
tional Guards,  many  big  department  stores  of  Chi- 
cago and  others  who  have  studied  the  low  cost  of 
delivery  have  adopted  this  truck  for  their  work. 
With  the  millions  of  "flivvers"  in  use,  and  more  be- 
ing born  every  minute,  its  field  is  almost  unlimited. 
Its  appeal  to  farmers  is  especially  strong,  as  any 


crib  on  the  back  of  the  front  seat  where  a  sus- 
pended spring  takes  all  the  jolts  out  of  the  ride 
for  the  youngster. 

Fertilizer  Industry  Grows 

THE  quinquennial  census  of  American  manu- 
facturing industries,  taken  in  1914,  has  re- 
vealed in  some  cases  notable  advances  in 
production  as  compared  with  the  output  of  1909. 
Few  industries,  however,  can  equal  in  this  respect 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  In  the  course  of 
five  years  it  has  increased  its  output  in  quantity  by 
49.8  per  cent;  in  value,  by  50.5  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  establishments  primarily  devoted  to  this 
branch  has  grown  from  550  in  1909  to  784  in  1914. 


Natives  of  Peru  use  a  boat  made  entirely  of  reeds 
and  straw,  even  the  sail  consisting  of  straw  matting. 


one  who  can  drive  its  mother  can  drive  the  truck, 
while  any  handy  man  with  a  monkey  wrench  and 
hammer  can  set  it  up,  or  the  manufacturers  will 
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assemble  it  for  them.  The  specifications  follow: 
Carrying  capacity — 2,000  pounds.  Frame — Length 
168  inches,  width  32  inches,  4-inch  channel,  rolled 
steel.  Axle — 2x1%  inches,  roller  bearings.  Springs 
— Semi-elliptical,  2  inches  wide,  42  inches  long,  10 
leaves,  bumper  cross  spring.  Wheels — Heavy  ar- 
tillery type,  twelve  2-inch  spokes,  32x3%  inches. 
Tires — Firestone  solid  rubber,  32x3%  inches, 
pressed  on  tvpe.  Gear  ratio  on  sprockets — 20 
teeth  on  jack  shaft,  42  teeth  on  rear.  Drive — 
Baldwin  chains,  heavy  roller  type,  %-inch  diameter 
roller,  %-inch  wide,  1*4 -inch  pitch.  Brake — Emer- 
gencv  on  rear  wheels,  expanding  type  in  drums 
operated  by  hand  lever,  12-inch  drum,  2%-inch 
shoe,  fiber-lined.  Loading  space — Nine  feet  or  more 
back  of  seat,  depending  upon  body.  Wheel  base — 
When  attached  to  "flivver"  chassis,  125  inches. 
Tread — Fifty-six  inches,  center  to  center  of  wheels. 
Weight — Truck  attachment,  1,000  pounds;  attached 
to  "flivver"  chassis  complete,  2,000  pounds. 

Birch  Bark  for  Oil 

AN  APPLICATION  to  buy  all  of  the  bark  of 
black  birch  on  a  large  watershed  in  one  of 
the  national  forests  in  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians has  been  received  by  officers  in  charge, 
who  say  that  the  bark  will  be  used  by  the  moun- 
taineers to  make  sweet-birch  oil,  a  substitute  for 
oil  of  wintergreen.  Because  of  the  higher  price  of 
birch  oil  and  oil  of  wintergreen,  a  synthetic  oil  is 
widely  used  in  their  stead.  The  rise  in  price  of 
salicylic  acid,  which  is  the  base  of  the  synthetic 
oil,  is  reported  to  have  increased  the  demand  for 
the  birch  oil  manufactured  in  this  country.  The 


New  Headlight  Lens 

NIGHT  driving  of  automobiles  in  cities  and  in- 
corporated  towns  means  attention  to  the 
headlamps;  otherwise,  the  driver  is  likely  to 
pay  many  fines  if  he  gets  far  from  home.    Most  of 
the  headlights  of  the  past  have  either  been  very 

weak,  or  threw  the 
light  in  such  a  way 
that  it  blinded  any 
driver  or  pedes- 
trian coming  head- 
on  at  the  automo- 
bile carrying  the 
lamp.  Innumerable 
accidents  have  re- 
sulted. Recently 
there  was  put  on 
the  market  a  head- 
light lens  com- 
posed of  146  lenses 
that  diffused  the 
light  while  keeping 
it  in  the  street  or  road  ahead  in  such  a  way  that 
without  the  use  of  a  dimmer  the  laws  are  observed 
while  the  driver  gets  the  benefit  of  all  the  light 
furnished  by  his  machine.  The  new  lens  appears 
to  have  found  a  popular  reception,  as  the  cars  in 
the  larger  cities  are  already  adopting  them  in 
large  numbers. 


'nkine  <"T  the  Bark  Knd  and  Adding  Thin  Vctv  Feature 

oil  is  largely  used  for  medicinal  purposes  and  for 
flavoring,  and  a  good  demand  is  said  to  exist.  So- 
called  rheumatism  cures  in  particular  contain  com- 
paratively large  amounts. 

Germany  Wants  Beet  Machines 

THE  Association  of  German  Sugar  Manufac- 
turers has  again  offered  prizes  for  improve- 
ments in  the  harvesting  and  unloading  of 
sugar  beets,  one  of  them — for  10,000  marks— ($2,380) 
— being  for  the  best  process  and  apparatus  for  dry- 
ing the  leaves  and  tops  of  sugar  beets. 

Another  prize  is  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  a  beet  lifter  and  top  cutter.  The  association  has 
already  in  the  last  15  years  awarded  prizes  of  con- 
siderable amounts  for  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion. Every  new  competition  has  produced  techni- 
cal improvements  In  the  existing  implements  used 
for  these  purposes,  simplifying  the  tools  and  re- 
ducing the  costs  of  manufacture.  For  the  year  1918 
a  new  competition  with  a  prize  of  10,000  marks  will 
be  instituted. 

For  the  same  year  (1918)  a  prize  of  15,000  marks 
($3,570)  will  be  offered  for  the  best  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  unloading  sugar  beets  in  small  or  large 
businesses.  Prizes  have  been  offered  for  this  im- 
provement in  former  years. — Consul  Talbot  J.  Al- 
bert, Brunswick. 

innn  and  erl«  n,  Write  The  Farming;  Bualnea* 


Breeding  Crate 


Business  and  Pleasure  Trailer 

SO  POPULAR  is  the  auto  trailer  for  auto  owners 
who  want  to  take  their  vacations,  State  Fair 
trips,  fishing  and  hunting  trips,  as  well  as 
using  the  vehicle  for  business  that  we  are  showing 
another  type  of  trailer  on  this  page.    It  may  be 


CRATES  of  breeding  livestock,  especially  show 
animals,  are  coming  into  greater  use  all  the 
time,  and  the  fact  that  a  practical  hog  man 
has  patented  this  one  makes  it  of  special  interest. 
James  R.  Pfander  is  the  inventor  who  has  recently 
been  given  a  patent  on 
this  breeding  crate. 


The 

platform  may  be  raised 
vertically  and  adjusted 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
animals  to  be  bred.  A 
gate  is  carried  by  and 
movable  with  the  plat- 
form, which  is  also  mov- 
able in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection as  well  as  verti- 
cally. Auxiliary  side 
portions  are  also  mov- 
able with  the  platform 
in  its  longitudinal  move- 
ment. Undoubtedly  this 
crate  will  be  put  on  the  market  soon,  if  not  already 
being  manufactured,  and  hog  breeders  will  do  well 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  inventor  or  manufacturer. 

Extension  and  Roof  for  Silo 

KEEP  your  eye  on  Mr.  J.  Frost  this  fall.  He 
may  duplicate  last  year's  trick  and  descend 
on  a  late  corn  crop  before  it  is  nearly  ma- 
ture. Hence,  the  silo  must  be  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense again,  and  your  last  year's  lessons  should  be 
still  fresh  enough  to 
show  the  way  out.  Ex- 
tension roofs  will  add 
several  tons  capacity 
to  any  silo,  and  various 
types  have  appeared  on 
the  market  the  past 
few  years.  The  latest 
patented  is  the  one 
shown  here,  the  inven- 
tion of  a  Goshen,  Ind., 
man.  Several  rectan- 
gular metal  roof  sec- 
tions are  set  around 
the  top  of  the  silo  to  form  the  roof,  which  is  shown 
extended  for  filling  so  that  when  the  settling  is 
over  the  silo  will  still  be  nearly  full  and  a  second 
filling  with  heavy  labor  cost  is  not  necessary.  When 
the  roof  is  closed  after  settling,  the  cap  seen  at  one 
side  fits  over  the  peak  for  perfect  protection  from 
the  weather. 

Prickly  Pear  Feed 

THE  utilization  of  the  prickly  pear  in  the 
production  of  feeding  cakes  for  cattle  is 
reported  by  the  British  and  South  African 
Export  Gazette  as  engaging  the  attention  of  South 
African  agriculturists.  For  this  purpose  it  is  said 
to  have  food  values  of  high  quality.  Its  value  was 
demonstrated  during  a  recent  drought  when  only 
by  its  use  were  the  farmers  able  to  keep  their  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  ostriches  alive.  The  result  is 
that  many  are  now  actually  planting  what  they 
formerly  tried  to  exterminate. 


hauled  behind  the  auto,  set  up  as  a  pleasure  coavJi, 
or  in  rainy  weather  perishable  goods  may  be  hauled 
under  the  cover  in  safety.  With  thousands  of  farm 
families  driving  their  cars  to  fairs  this  fall,  such 
a  trailer  is  in  heavy  demand. 

Double  Disc  Harrow 

TRACTOR  power  on  the  farm  is  now  a  fact, 
and  within  ten  years  will  be  as  common  as 
the  automobile  is  now  in  the  corn  belt.  War 
has  brought  the  tractor  into  the  farming  business 
so  quickly  that  many  of  us  do  not  realize  that  it 
is  here  for  all  of  us,  and 
if  we  are  to  hold  our 
agricultural  supremacy, 
we  must  be  ready  to 
make  as  efficient  use 
of  it  in  our  farming 
operations  after  the  war 
as  will  Germany,  France, 
Russia  and  those  horse- 
less European  countries 
that  are  turning  to  the 
tractor  for  farming  be- 
cause of  necessity.  This 
double  disc  harrow  was 
recently  patented  by 
Charles  T.  Ray  of  Louis- 
ville, who  has  assigned 
his  rights  to  a  corpora- 
tion of  Kentucky.  The 
gang  frames  of  the  rear 
sections  are  pivotally  connected  to  the  front  frame 
so  that  they  may  shift  laterally  in  turning  without 
a  strain  on  the  machinery  that  would  break  it. 

Cane  Cutting  and  Stripping 
Machine 

WILLIAM  DEASON,  an  Australian,  is  the  in- 
ventor of  this  cane  cutter  and  stripper, 
having  recently  obtained  the  U.  S.  patent 
rights  from  Washington,  D.  C.  A  grating  is  set 
obliquely  to  the  carriage  to  overhang  the  rows  of 
cane,  a  gatherer  being  fixed  to  the  grating.  Be- 
tween each  adjacent  pair  of  bars  of  said  grating  is 
a  set  of  stepped  tines.  The  gatherer  forms  with 
the  carriage  a  passage  for  the  cane,  this  having  a 
flaring  end  to  insure  the  overhanging  cane  stalks 
entering  the  spaces  of  the  grating.    The  cut  cane 


falls  into  a  channeled  extension.  A  cutter  severs 
the  tops,  and  another  in  the  rear  of  the  cutter  sev- 
ers the  stalks. 


What  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  inhabited  resi- 
dence in  the  world  is  a  mansion  in  Germany  that 
was  built  in  700. 


A  new  fire-fighting  tool  has  been  invented  by  a 
forest  ranger  in  California  which  consists  of  an 
Interchangeable  hoe  and  rake.  Jt  is  said  to  be  the 
best  tool  of  the  sort  yet  devised. 
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(Begun  in  No.  16,  July  8.  Subscrip- 
tions can  begin  with  that  issue  or 
back  copies  can  be  obtained  from  news 
stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail  from  the 
office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  XI 

ALICE,  see  that  stunning  beauty 
with  Matt,"  Mrs.  Doud  told  her 
daughter,  but  the  daughter  wi  "ngrily 
staring  at  Vivian,  who,  coailess  and 
with  lace  costume  exposed,  was  lan- 
guidly dancing  with  slim  Ace  Hallet. 
The  girl  half  hid  her  gypsy  face 
against  her  partner's  breast  when  the 
dance  permitted.  Her  interpretation  of 
the  imported  tango  was  shockingly  in- 
decent, but  she  gloried  in  her  daring. 
The  sister's  gaze  shifted  to  Matthew. 
His  white-clad  mate  moved  with  the 
gayety  and  suppleness  of  a  child.  Her 
touch  was  elusive.  With  her  a  game 
of  tag  could  not  be  more  innocent 
She  was  ingrainedly  refined,  exactly  as- 
Vivian  was  temperamentally  coarse. 
So  absorbed  was  Miss  Doud  in  later 
following  Lute  thru  the  mazes  of  fig- 
ures she  danced  with  Adam  Block  that 
she  failed  to  notice  her  immaculate 
brother  scroll  toward  the  west  margin 
of  the  famous  Gleeson  swamp,  which 
covered  a  wide  area  and  was  darkly, 
weirdly  fascinating  with  its  mossy 
carpet  and  feather-light  spruce.  At 
Doud's  side  walked  Vivian. 

"You  never  spoke  to  me  until  I  cor- 
nered you,"  she  accused,  "and  not  a 
word  about  my  dress." 

"It's  superb,"  he  praised.  "I  copied 
Alice's  order  so's  it  would  be  correct. 
It's  a  dream.  You're  like  a  lily  in  it,  a 
lily  dipped  in  bloqd." 

"That,"  raged  Vivian,  "is  your  re- 
sentment of  my  jacket.  At  first  every- 
thing was  perfect.  You  flattered  and 
followed  and  couldn't  see  enough  of 
me.  Now  I'm  set  aside  for  Lute  Gar- 
dener. I  can't  bear  it!  When  we  go 
back  to  the  crowd  back  there,  Mr. 
Matthew  Doud,  you're  going  to  treat 
me  decent.  You're  going  to  dance  with 
me,  and  you're  going  to  introduce  me 
to  your  lady  mother  and  snobbish  sis- 
ter." 

"Are  you  quite  mad?"  flared  Doud. 
"You  ask  the  moon." 

"And  I'll  get  it,"  threatened  the  girl. 
"Mind  this:  if  you  present  them  to 
Lute,  I'll  introduce  myself.  I'll  even 
things  up." 

"I  won't,"  eagerly  promised  Doud. 
"If  I  introduced  the  mater  to  verdant 
maids  she'd  read  me  the  riot  act." 

"You  mean  me!"  accused  Vivian,  and 
whirled  to  glare  at  him.  "Verdant!" 
she  blazed.    "Take  care!" 

For  some  time  the  two  wandered  at 
the  swamp's  margin,  where  moss  dead- 
ened their  footfalls  and  close-growing 
tamarack  hid  even  Vivian's  cardinal 
coat  from  view.  Their  talk  was  of  a 
nature  that  left  the  girl  pale  as  her 
lace  gown,  while  Doud's  blond  face 
burned  brick-red  from  their  verbal 
conflict.  After  their  return  to  the 
bower  the  two  waltzed  before  the  buzz- 
ing crowd  gathered  about  the  long 
tables.  Then  Doud  escaped  to  Lute 
and  excused  himself  from  dining  on 
the  plea  of  a  headache. 

"When  you  wish  to  go  home  and 
rest  for  the  evening  dance,"  he  offered, 
"I'll  be  ready  at  any  moment.  Just 
say  the  word." 

Never  was  man  in  a  more  embar- 
rassing predicament.  He  dared  not 
desert  Ins  own  party  to  dine  with  Lute 
lest  Vivian's  jealousy  become  his  un- 
doing. To  dine  with  his  own  people 
and  ignore  his  partner  for  the  day  was 
too  gross  an  incivility.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  a  cigar,  a  drink  at  Dolph's 
booth,  and  a  supposed  headache  which 
threatened  to  be  genuine  long  before 
the  after-dinner  program  dragged  to  a 

finis. 

"Matt,  we've  had  enough  of  it;  take 
an  home,"  his  mother  demanded,  after 
the  final  song.  "DeKalbert  wants  to 
stop  and  dance  with  that  houri  in  the 
red  coat,  but  we'll  rescue  him.  Get 
the  car." 

So  Doud  was  forced  to  drive  to  his 
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lakeside  cottage  with  his  relatives  and 
DeKalbert.  When  there  DeKalbert  de- 
tained him  to  explain  more  fully  the 
launch's  engine.  Then,  when  his  sis- 
ter and  her  guest  were  afloat,  he  ex- 
plored the  ice-box  for  a  speedily  swal- 
lowed lunch.  Meanwhile  Lute  joined 
the  light-footed  crowd  in  the  pavilion 
where  fiddles  twanged  and  Huck  Kean 
bellowed  dance  calls.  Dan  was  among 
the  men  who  sought  partners,  and  she 
wondered  if  he'd  come  to  her  with 
his  usual: 

"This  is  our  set,  kid.  How  about  it?" 

Instead  he  selected  dowdy  Hester 


around  by  the  store  and  get  our  let- 
ters." 

"Here's  a  registered  package  for 
you,"  Wallgren  told  the  boat  agent 
when  they  approached  the  glazed  par- 
titions of  the  postoffice  section. 

He  pushed  the  delivery  book  toward 
Doud,  then  handed  Lute  several  papers 
and  a  letter.  Her  aunt  back  East  had 
written  her  a  confidential  communica- 
tion regarding  her  brother,  who  was 
cursed  with  a  wandering  foot.  Lute 
was  her  favorite  niece,  and  to  her  she 
unburdened  her  troubled  mind. 

"I'm  worried  about  your  Uncle  Al," 


"Well,  Miss  Tempest,  Am  I  Forgiven?" 


Sharp,  whose  chickens  furnished  her 
with  an  unfailing  topic.  That  spring  a 
March-filled  incubator  had  produced 
but  one  tiny  chick  the  size  of  a  starved 
wild  bird,  and  she  still  mourned  her  ill 
luck.  Moreover,  her  domestic  mind 
was  bursting  with  queries  as  to  proper 
chick  feed,  brooders  and  sanitation. 
But  Dan  chose  her  for  his  partner,  and 
seemed  not  even  to  see  Lute,  who 
danced  near  with  Len  Stokee,  her 
stanch  adherent  since  the  handwriting 
appeared  on  the  wall.  Suddenly  Lute 
felt  an  odd  sensation  of  loneliness  and 
loss.  Her  world  was  very  much  up- 
side down  and  the  characters  in  it  mis- 
placed. Big  Dan  Karsten,  master  of 
men  and  himself,  should  have  been  at 
her  side,  guiding  her  with  firm,  strong 
hands.  Then  the  red  car  reappeared, 
and  she  went  to  meet  the  owner,  hat 
in  hand,  witli  blue  ribbons  trailing. 

"Jake  Crumb's  in  with  the  mail,"  ob- 
served Doud.    "We  might's  well  drivn 


she  wrote.  "He's  disappeared.  I've 
been  writing  here  and  there  to  find 
him.  Not  that  I  want  him  on  my 
hands;  but  he's  a  born  renegade,  and 
I'm  afraid  he's  off  somewhere  at  his 
old  tricks.  Thinks  the  world  and  his 
family  owe  him  a  living.  He's  a 
wretched  come-easy,  go-easy,  and  his 

trail  is  family  disgrace  " 

At  this  part  of  the  letter  Lute  be- 
came aware  that  her  escort  waited  at 
the  store  door,  where  he  had  cut  the 
string  of  his  package  to  examine  its 
contents. 

"I'm  ready,"  she  told  him,  and  thrust 
the  letter  in  her  belt  as  he  pocketed 
his  registered  box.  In  a  minute  they 
were  darting  along  the  highway  toward 
the  flats,  soon  mounted  the  dugway, 
and  passed  in  front  of  McGlory's  to 
loop  up  an  easier  grade.  As  they  as- 
cended the  forest  detour  something 
went  wrong  with  the  car. 

"It's  nothing   serious."   Doud  told 


her,  as  he  threw  off  his  coat  and  went 
forward  to  lift  the  hood.  Next  mo- 
ment he  was  on  the  ground  in  his 

white  clothes  inspecting  the  motor 
from  below.  At  that  moment  the  dis- 
carded coat  slipped  from  the  seat.  The 
pocketed  bundle  dropped  to  the  car 
floor  with  contents  fully  exposed.  Lute 
gave  a  gasp  of  amazement.  Her  eyes 
widened  in  utter  astonishment.  For, 
neatly  arranged  in  the  small  box,  were 
dozens  of  unprinted  small  sheets  of 
paper  the  exact  tint  and  make  of  the 
familiar  counterfeits  stored  away  in 
her  writing  desk.  With  one  swift  move 
she  extracted  a  sample  and  thrust  the 
recovered  box  back  in  the  treacher- 
ous pocket.  By  extraordinary  chance 
she  had  happened  upon  the  much 
wanted  maker  of  spurious  cash! 

When  the  motor  trouble  had  been 
found  and  remedied,  Doud  resumed  his 
coat  and  seat,  and  commented  upon 
his  companion's  deathly  pallor. 

"You're  all  in,"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
look  ready  to  faint."  His  glance  was 
a  caress,  his  touch  another,  as  he 
helped  her  from  the  car  at  her  father's 
gate. 

"I'm  not  in  the  least  tired,"  de- 
clared she.  "If  you  come  at  nine  I'll 
be  waiting."    She  smiled. 

"To  the  minute,"  he  promised.  For 
a  breath  he  was  disturbed  at  a  pe- 
culiar expression  in  her  sparkling  eyes. 
Then  he  lifted  his  hat,  turned  the  car 
and  was  gone. 

And  like  the  flight  of  a  swallow 
Lute  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  her  room 
and  sat  by  the  window,  head  in  hands, 
to  think  out  this  astounding  discov- 
ery. Doud  was  concerned  in  making 
the  counterfeit  bills.  But  where?  If 
she  could  only  go  to  Dan  and  ask  help. 
In  her  ears  still  sounded  his  ulti- 
matum: 

"If  you  come  it  will  mean  you're  un- 
defiled.    I'll  have  that  -or  nothing." 

"You'll  have  nothing,  Dan  Karsten," 
she  mentally  apostrophized  him. 
"You'll  have  neither  the  reward  nor 
the  girl.  But  how  shall  I  collect  suf- 
ficient evidence?  How  round  up  the 
gang?" 

Seemingly  she  was  before  a  stone 
wall  that  must  be  climbed,  under- 
mined or  torn  down.  At  present  she 
determined  to  watch  and  wait.  For 
one  thing  Dan  must  be  defied.  He 
must  be  punished  thru  Doud.  So  she 
decided  to  welcome  every  opportunity 
of  favoring  Dan's  rival,  while  she, 
half-enlightened,  studied  out  the  whole 
scheme  of  illicit  money-making. 
CHAPTER  XII 

THE  drought  that  usually  preceded 
the  national  holiday  ended  in  a 
downpour.  It  caught  Nelson  in  his 
prize  corn,  where  he  almost  lived ;  and 
his  soaked  clothing  failed  to  hurry  him 
past  his  prize  pig,  which  was  being  fed 
until  threatened  with  fatty  degenera- 
tion. In  short,  Nell's  pig  was  fast  eat- 
ing himself  into  a  hog.  Finally  Abe 
and  his  sons  gathered  in  the  cheery 
sitting-room,  and  the  former  expressed 
himself. 

"Nobody  ast  it  to  rain,"  he  grum- 
bled. "Now  everybody's  haying  and  it 
pours." 

"It's  good  for  young  corn  and  late 
potatoes,"  reminded  Lute,  who  wore 
a  house  dress  of  pink  that  did  much  to 
brighten  the  gloom. 

"What  the  bugs  left,"  said  Abe, 
speaking  of  potatoes.  "Just  paris- 
greened  'em  an'  the  dummed  rain'll 
wash  it  all  off." 

"Ought  to  use  arsenate  of  lead,"  ad- 
vised Dave.    "That  sticks." 

Suddenly  Dave  darted  to  the  'phone 
as  it  gave  the  Gardeners'  ring. 

"Hello!"  he  answered,  then  lis- 
tened. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  began  to  ejaculate. 
"Viv's  took  to  the  swamp — threat- 
ened she'd  kill  herself !— Left  a  note? 
— Tracked  her!— Help  hunt  the  body? 
— Sure!    Be  there  in  a  jerk." 

"It's  Dan  'phoning,"  he  told  the  fam- 
ily. "They  think  Viv  took  the  suicide 
trail.    Been  hunting  the  body  since 
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seven  o'clock.  Now  they  plan  a  round- 
up, and  Sheriff  Kettle  is  to  be  there 
from  Oxford  with  his  hound." 

Without  waiting  to  discuss  the 
alarming  news,  Dave  mounted  a  horse, 
and.  protected  by  slickers  and  rubber 
boots,  set  out  at  a  trot.  At  the  Gleeson 
farm  east  of  Redbird  knots  of  men 
grouped  in  what  was  now  thick  fog  to 
talk  of  the  day's  sensation  and  other 
matters. 

"The  Gleesons  are  hard  hit,"  said  a 
sympathetic  neighbor,  with  a  nod  to- 
ward Vivian's  stern-faced  father  and 
two  brothers.  Near  them  stood  the 
lank  neighboring  sheriff  with  his  fa- 
mous bloodhound  in  leash,  while  Dan 
Karsten  planned  the  afternoon's  work. 

"It's  a  smart  hound  that  c'n  smell 
tracks  after  the  rain,"  remarked  Ike 
Gordon. 

"In  a  demnition  bog,"  added  an- 
other. 

"Drowned  half  our  young  chickens," 
mourned  Len  Sharp,  referring  to  the 
flood. 

"So  busy  I  hadn't  oughta  come,"  de- 
clared Mike  Dunning.  "Oughta  have 
help.  Early  Richmonds  are  ripe  and 
Morrellos  crowding,  and  early  pota- 
toes fit  for  market.  I  plant  'em  in  the 
fall  so's  to  have  'em  growing  like  self- 
eeeders.    It  pays." 

"Maybe;  but  a  hired  man  don't,"  said 
Ike  Gordon,  with  conviction.  "If  I  em- 
ployed a  man  he'd  soon  own  the  farm 
and  I'd  be  looking  for  a  Job." 

"Deploy  three  yards  apart,"  shouted 
Dan  Karsten,  "and  comb  the  swamp 
from  the  road  southward." 

Immediately  the  volunteers  respond- 
ed. Into  the  swamp  plunged  the  wa- 
vering line  where  moss  oozed  under 
the  tread  and  pools  of  water  filled 
every  depression.  At  Dave's  right 
marched  Vean  Hatchett,  with  Ace  Hal- 
let  beyond,  and  at  his  left  toiled  Jet 
McGlory. 

"What  in  tunket  did  the  simpleton 
traipse  in  here  for?"  he  demanded,  as 
his  boots  came  up  from  the  mud  with 
a  suction  that  threatened  to  leave  him 
traveling  in  socks. 

"Shut  up,"  warned  Hatchett,  with  a 
nod  toward  Jack  Gleeson  down  the 
line.  "And  mind,  you're  not  looking 
for  a  stray.    It's  a  corpse." 

Jet  gasped.  "How'd  it  happen?"  he 
queried. 

"It  didn't  happen,"  said  Dave.  "It 
was  planned." 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  that  Ace 
Hallet,  the  store  clerk,  was  intently 
listening,  and  his  blue  eyes  seemed 
lighted  by  inner  mirth.  Next  moment 
he  stumbled  over  an  elbowed  root  and 
fell  headlong. 

On  and  on  crept  the  straggling 
army,  crossing  a  shallow  creek  and 
examining  every  likely  and  unlikely 
spot.  Midway  of  the  swamp  Sheriff 
Kettle  appeared  among  them  with 
Tom,  the  hound,  and  voiced  an  opinion. 

"It's  no  use,"  he  shouted.  "Rain's 
washed  the  trail.  Tom  might's  well 
track  a  boat." 

"Unrope  him,"  Dan  called  back.  "Let 
him  work  alone." 

"It's  a  gone  trail,"  insisted  the  sher- 
iff, but  he  unbuckled  the  leash,  where- 
upon the  hound  was  off  like  a  shot. 
And  Kettle  straightway  followed  the 
dog's  direction  at  a  lope. 

"Your  men  might  as  well  disband," 
Gleeson  told  Dan,  and  his  weary  face 
was  ashen.  "We'll  wait.  The  hound 
may  find  her." 

With  chin  on  chest  he  returned  to 
home  across  the  highway,  while  the 
mud-caked  company  dispersed  in  the 
direction  of  waiting  rigs.  Dave,  hurry- 
ing after  Kettle,  caught  up  with  him  at 
Redbird,  but  his  dog  was  not  in  evi- 
dence. 

"Where's  Tom?"  Dan  questioned;  but 
It  was  Wallgren  on  the  store  steps  who 
waved  to  them  and  answered  the  puz- 
zle. 

"Salome  Russel  'phones  me  that  your 
hound's  camped  on  her  doorstep,"  he 
shouted  to  Kettle.  "Says  for  you  to  go 
over  and  get  him." 

"Then,"  said  Kettle,  "if  the  dog's 
outside,  the  girl's  inside." 

Rapidly  the  two  sheriffs  walked  the 
half-mile  to  the  roadhouse,  and  sure 
enough,  Tom  sat  rooted  to  the  wide 
back  porch. 

Salome  was  waiting  at  the  open 
door.  "Vivian  called  yesterday,"  she 
told  them,  "and  the  dog's  got  her 


scent.  He  thinks  she's  here  yet." 

"Then  she  is,"  declared  Kettle.  "We'll 
have  a  look." 

Salome  laughed.  "You  won't  find 
her,"  said  she.  With  the  air  of  an  in- 
jured tragedy  queen  she  showed  them 
thru  the  richly  appointed  rooms  above, 
then  disclosed  the  living-rooms  below, 
where  an  elderly  woman  and  a  much 
younger  man  seemed  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  work.  "  . 

"Now  for  the  cellar,"  said  Kettle, 
and  the  three  descended  directly  from 
the  kitchen's  big  pantry  to  a  stone 
basement  where  a  furnace  disgorged 
its  smoke  into  a  rear  chimney. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  mocked  Salome, 
"are  you  satisfied?" 

"No,"  said  Dan.  "we're  not  satis- 
fied, but  we'll  go." 

"Kidding  as  -  usual,"  cried  Salome. 
"Dan,  you're  a  knocker!" 

That  night  the  entire  region  knew 
all  that  was  to  be  known  of  the  Glee- 
son tragedy.  Dozens  of  people  knew 
that  Vivian  remained  until  a  late  hour 
at  the  holiday  ball.  On  this  opinion 
was  unanimous.  In  her  handsome 
gown  of  creamy  lace  she  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure.  Dan  Karsten  himself 
noticed  that  she  disappeared  about 
three  in  the  morning.  Doubtless  she 
hastened  home  at  that  hour  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  death — or  flight.  Ac- 
cording to  her  scrawled  note  it  was  the 
former.  She  wrote  briefly  that  she  was 
tired  of  life  and  meant  to  drown  her- 
self in  the  great  marsh  that  stopped 
only  at  their  very  doors.  That  she  had 
actually  entered  the  swamp  was 
proved  by  the  tracks  of  her  sharp- 
heeled  shoes  and  a  dropped  handker- 
chief of  lace.  Dan  was  summoned  and 
intrusted  with  the  story.  Then  the 
rain  descended  and  the  pitiful  trail 
vanished.  People  were  astounded  at 
the  ease  with  which  'a  human  being 
may  drop  from  sight.  Eager  gossip 
filled  the  tainted  air,  and  from  the 
fragments  Ann  McGlory  pieced  out  a 
theory  and  confided  it  to  Mrs.  Gar- 
dener. 

"  'Tain't  likely,"  said  she,  "that  Viv 
Gleeson  made  plain  tracks  on  her  way 
to  suicide.  Not  Viv!  If  there  was 
marks  she  meant  'em  to  be  seen.  She 
meant  'em  to  waste  time  trackin'  a 
corpse  'stead  o'  hunting  a  live  girl. 
And  who's  seen  her  good-by  note? 
Tell  me  that.  'Tain't  offered  to  the 
public.  Nobody's  heard  her  reasons. 
Nobody's  told  why  she  quit  a-living,  if 
she  did  quit.  And  I  tell  you  folks  what 
say  outside  what  they  thinks  inside'll 
tell  you  somebody  helped  her  off." 

Having  exhausted  the  topic  Ann 
switched  from  the  local  sensation  to 
her  own  affairs. 

"That  old  house  of  our'n  Is  jest 
a-leaning  on  its  promises,"  she  de- 
clared. "Nothing  keeps  it  from  falling 
down  but  fool's  luck  and  the  inven- 
tion of  Providence.  Something's  got- 
ta be  done,  Mis'  Gardener.  So  I  been 
a-praying  the  Lord  "all  week  that  Jud 
'u'd  go  a-visiting — prayed  he'd  go  so 
far  it  'u'd  hold  him  off  a  month,  maybe 
two.  And  I  tells  the  Lord  if  Jet  stays 
'bout  that  long  it  'u'd  give  me  time  to 
fix  the  house." 

Mrs.  Gardener  gasped.  "Fix  the 
house!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  moddle  the  house,"  explained 
Mrs.  McGlory.  "It's  the  only  way  I'll 
ever  get  a  chance.  So  if  the  Lord  does 
his  part  and  holds  Jet  off  a  month,  I'll 
build  a  wing.  An*  if  he  holds  him  off 
two  months,  I'll  have  the  old  part 
sided  and  a  porch  built.  You  see," 
said  Ann,  "if  Jot  ain't  round  to  argufy 
an'  hender,  I  c'n  hustle  the  work. 
Without  bossing  and  discussin'  it  c'n 
be  done  in  twice  the  time." 

CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  Sunday  following  Vivian  Glee- 
son's  disappearance  the  Redbird 
church  was  packed  to  the  door.  Resi- 
dents gravitated  to  this  clearing  house 
of  opinion  until  regular  attendants 
barely  found  room. 

Birdie  Crumb  advanced  up  the  cen- 
tral aisle  with  the  rolling  gait  of  the 
v»ry  fat,  and  mopped  her  full-moon 
visage.  Thede  Wallgren  and  his  mod- 
ishly  gowned  wife  came  in  her  -wake, 
while  Salome  Russel,  garbed  in  cost- 
liest silk,  walked  to  a  front  pew  with 
the  subdued  manner  of  one  entering  a 
tabernacle.  Next  came  Matthew  Doud, 
who  walked  alone,  because  his  rela- 


tives had  flitted  on  the  track  of  DeKal- 
bert  and  in  search  of  society  suited  to 
their  ambitions  and  tastes.  Lute, 
watching  him  with  critical  eyes,  was 
obliged  to  admit  his  manner  was  that 
of  a  thorobred.  He  was  neither  too 
devout,  like  Salome,  nor  did  he  lack 
reverence;  and  his  attire  might  have 
been  copied  as  the  correct  thing  in  a 
country  church. 

Immediately  after  him  strode  Dan 
Karsten,  and  by  chance  he  seated 
himself  directly  in  front  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Gardener  and  Lute.  After  that  the 
young  teacher's  thoughts  obstinately 
strayed  from  Ethan  Holben's  address 
to  the  thick  waving  hair  and  massive 
bulk  of  the  man  who  loved  her.  Im- 
movable as  a  rock  he  was,  for  all  that 
a  dynamo  of  resistless  energy.  But 
because  she  was  in  revolt  against  him 
her  tempestuous  heart  filled  with 
something  like  hate  while  the  circuit 
rider  spoke  of  love  and  trust  and  com- 
passion. 

As  he  gave  voice  to  surging  elo- 
quence, the  speaker's  thin,  high-bred 
face  became  transfigured.  The  man's 
pure,  sacrificial  soul  dominated  the 
flesh.  His  deep  gray  eyes  searched 
every  face  as  he  spoke  of  Rachel 
mourning  for  her  beloved,  and  his  lis- 
teners understood  the  reference. 
Tears  moistened  eyes  that  were  wont 
to  glint  with  hate  at  the  Gleeson  name. 
His  delivery  was  a  low-toned,  caress- 
ing lilt  that  went  to  every  heart;  and 
under  its  softening  influence  Lute,  at 
the  sermon's  close,  lifted  her  eyes  to 
Dan's  with  the  old-time  smile.  It  was 
a  truce.  She  expected  him  to  respond 
gladly.  Instead,  he  returned  neither 
answering  smile  nor  word.  His  clear, 
unwavering  gaze  turned  to  Mrs.  Gar- 
dener and  his  mother.  Lute  might 
have  been  thin  air  or  an  unseen  ghost. 
She  caught  her  breath  and  anger 
blazed  anew.  She  was  ripe  for  any- 
thing that  might  advertise  her  con- 
tempt for  his  opinion,  and  the  chance 
came  in  the  form  of  Salome  Russel. 

"I  want  you  to  lunch  with  me,"  she 
invited. 

"I  accept  with  pleasure,"  Lute  has- 
tened to  assure  her,  and  turned  to  her 
mother  for  her  consent. 

"And  I'm  included,"  said  the  cul- 
tured voice  of  Doud.  "As  I'm  a 
boarder  I  can't  be  banished." 

"There's  no  getting  rid  of  you,"  cried 
Salome,  with  laughter.  Publicly  se- 
curing the  teacher  for  lunch  was  a 
triumph,  therefore  she  was  radiant. 
"But  we'll  ride  home  with  you  in  the 
car,"  she  told  him.  "The  car's  wanted 
if  you  ain't." 

"Why'd  you  let  her  go?"  Dave  de- 
manded, when  his  mother  and  Mrs. 
Karsten,  who  accompanied  them,  were 
in  the  carryall.    "She  must  be  crazy." 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Gardener's  face 
clouded,  then  she  felt  a  gloved  hand 
on  her  shoulder. 

"You  may  cast  dust  on  a  lily,"  whis- 
pered her  friend,  "but  the  rain  restores 
its  purity." 

At  the  roadhouse  Lute  made  the 
most  of  this  opportunity  to  study 
Dbud's  headquarters.  Altho  she  was 
there  thru  no  planning  of  her  own, 
she  longed  to  examine  the  premises. 
An  elderly  woman  at  once  served  a 
meal  that  was,  to  the  country  girl,  a 
gastronomic  revelation.  And  in  har- 
mony with  the  meal,  Salome  assumed 
elegancies  of  manner  and  curbed  her 
tongue,  while  Doud  talked  entertain- 
ingly of  places,  people  and  books.  His 
really  brilliant  conversation  lulled 
the  girl's  mind  into  forgetfulness  of 
her  design.  Afterward  Salome  com- 
pleted the  spell  by  reproducing  the 
songs  of  artists  on  an  expensive 
phonograph.  The  music  determined 
Lute  to  invest  in  a  similar  machine. 
It  would  be  endless  winter  amuse- 
ment for  her  brothers. 

At  6  o'clock  Salome  insisted  upon 
serving  tiny  muffins  and  cakes,  cold 
meats  and  an  elaborate  salad.  The 
curtains  were  drawn,  and  colored 
lights  added  splendor  to  the  glitter  of 
cut  glass  and  fine  silver.  It  was  a 
scene  to  be  remembered. 

And  out  in  the  open  another  Arabian 
night's  exaggeration  awaited  Lute 
when  she  finally  stepped  into  Doud's 
red  car  for  the  home  drive.  Upward 
swung  a  great  orange-red  moon  with 
its  attendant  star,  and  the  earth  was 
flooded  with  its  full  radiance.   All  the 


peaceful  world  was  washed  to  celes- 
tial purity  in  the  white  light.  It  seemed 
to  the  clean-minded  girl  that  evil  had 
no  place  in  the  scheme  of  light  and 
terrestrial  beauty  and  perfumed  air. 
Even  Doud  seemed  to  be  impressed 
and  was  silent.  Then  the  moon  crept 
into  an  empurpled  cloud-cavern,  and 
her  companion  slackened  speed  and 
leaned  toward  her. 

"I  have  something  to  say  to  you," 
he  began.    "That's  why  " 

"Why  I  was  asked  to  the  roadhouse," 
cut  in  Lute. 

"You've  guessed  it,"  he  told  her. 
"You're  «  clairvoyant  you'll  antici- 
pate all  i  ii~ve  to  say.  You'll  know  I'm 
sick  to  death  of  Redbird  and  the  whole 
works.  I  want  to  go  to  a  live  place 
and  wake  up."  He  intently  regarded 
her  by  the  waning  moonlight.  "I  want 
to  go  away,"  he  softly  repeated,  "and 
I've  brought  you  out  tonight  to  ask 
you  to  join  me." 

The  last  two  words  of  his  speech 
brought  to  Lute's  startled  mind  the 
old-fashioned  formula  in  an  important 
ceremony:  "Whom  God  hath  joined" 
was  the  phrase.  It  sounded  clean-cut 
and  dignified.  With  the  right  man  at 
her  side  she  believed  the  words  would 
be  a  suitable  introduction  to  Heaven. 
But  the  man  she  visualized  was  cer- 
tainly not  Matthew  Doud. 

"A  year  of  New  York,"  continued  her 
companion,  "is  worth  ten  years  of.  this 
dismal  hole  in  the  brush.  I  want  you 
to  see  a  big  city  with  its  Milky  Way 
of  lights.  It  would  dazzle  you  until 
your  blue  eyes  were  twin  stars.  I 
want  you  to  see  them,  and  I  want  you 
to  see  them — with  me." 

Not  a  word  of  love,  which  is  pardon- 
able in  saint  and  sinner.  Not  a  word 
of  marriage.  Lute's  cameo  face  flamed. 
A  crimson  tide  rose  to  her  throbbing 
temples.  Her  lowered  eyes  dangerous- 
ly blazed  while,  encouraged  by  her  si- 
lence, Doud  blundered  on. 

"Think  of  the  operas,  theaters,  cafes 
— the  all-night  excitement,  the  all-day 
luxury.  Yours,  my  beauty,  for  the  tak- 
ing. And,  my  girl,  you  were  made  for 
riches,  princely  apartments  and  serv- 
ants. Your  loveliness  calls  for  a  cost- 
ly setting — Parisian  gowns,  jewels  " 

"Turquoise  and  pearls  with  cerulean 
velvet,"  suggested  Lute,  in  a  voice 
that  was  coldly  practical.  She  sat 
stiffly  erect.  "When  I  day-dream  of 
being  dolled  up,"  she  icily  declared,  "I 
always  fancy  myself  in  blue  velvet 
with  ropes  of  pearls  threaded  in  my 
hair  and  draped  about  my  neck. 
'Ropes'  is  the  term,  isn't  it?"  she  ironi- 
cally inquired.  "One  rope  wouldn't  be 
enough — for  a  dream.  But  if  my  beau- 
ty were  of  the  Vivian  Gleeson  type," 
she  rattled  on,  while  sharp  eyes 
scanned  his  paling  face,  "I'd  wear 
stomachers  of  rubies  and  frocks  of 
scarlet  silk.  I'd  be  like  a  flame,  a  con- 
suming fire.  Hands  held  out  to  me, 
if  sinful,  would  shrivel  as  if  plunged 
in  the  bottomless  pit.  Oh,  if  I  were 
Vivian,"  she  cried,  "the  sight  of  me 
would  strike  you  dead!" 

"You're  insane — or  jealous,"  he  told 
her,  and  could  have  bitten  his  blun- 
dering tongue.  "See  here,  my  prin- 
cess," he  amended.  "I  want  you  more 
than  anything  on  earth  or  in  the 
preacher's  Heaven.  Sooner  or  later 
I'll  win  you  to  my  plans.  By  autumn, 
or  before,  I'll  have  you  where  I  want 
you,  my  peerless  one." 

He  permitted  the  car  to  follow  the 
straight  track  while  he  threw  an  arm 
about  her  and  drew  her  toward  him. 
With  quick  hand  he  lifted  her  dainty 
chin,  and  in  that  moment  he  believed 
she  was,  despite  her  petulance,  ready 
for  his  arms.  But  he  was  self-de- 
ceived. At  his  touch  she  sprang  to  her 
feet,  trampled  wide  the  muffler  and 
accelerator.  Bellowing  like  a  lashed 
steer  the  car  shot  forward,  and  Doud 
grasped  the  steering  wheel  in  both 
hands  to  avoid  a  smash. 

"By  the  Lord  Harry,  you  nearly 
ditched  us,"  he  stormed.  "You've  got 
the  spunk  of  ten  devils!  But  I'll  be 
hanged  if  it  isn't  the  best  thing  about 
you.  It  makes  a  chap  respect  you, 
which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  the 
one  you  mentioned  a  while  back. 
You're  game."  After  this  experience 
with  Lute's  temper  he  watched  his 
driving  until  they  stopped  at  the  Gar- 
dener gate. 

Continued  on  Fage  601 
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7871— Ladies'    Waist— Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  40  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  very  pleasing  waist  is 
graced  with  a  knife-plaited  frill 
prettily  arranged,  "vest-like," 
under  a  tab  extension  of  the  right 
front  on  line  with  the  bust.  At 
the  shoulder  seams  the  fronts  are 
gathered;  long  or  short  sleeves 
finish  with  cuffs  that  are  button- 
trimmed. 

7901 — Girls'  Press — Cut  in  sizes 
6  to  12  years.  Novelty  in  employ- 
ing contrasting  goods,  gives  em- 
phasis to  the  good  lines  of  this 
dress  and  makes  it  really  fascinat- 
ing. A  vest-shaped  yoke  is  joined 
to  the  fronts,  in  each  of  which 
two  tucks  have  been  made;  like- 
wise, in  each  half  of  the  back  two 
tucks  are  introduced.  The  skirt  is 
plaited. 

7876— Ladies'    Shirtwaist— Cut 

in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  A  blouse  you  will  like, 
made  up  in  the  figured  and  flow- 
ered effects  that  are  so  summery 
and  so  popular.  The  open  neck  is 
graced  with  a  collar  in  plain  ma- 
terial daintily  outlined  with  edg- 
ing; this  trimming  extends  down 
the  right  front,  suggesting  that 
the  closing  is  there. 

7428— Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
6  to  14  years.  This  pretty  frock 
is  made  with  a  separate  blouse, 
which  has  a  high  neck  and  long 
sleeves.  Over  this  is  worn  a 
jacket  bodice  showing  the  under- 
blouse  at  top  and  bottom  and 
made  without  sleeves.  The  two- 
gore  skirt  is  quite  full  and  is 
joined  to  the  overblouse  at  the 
waistline. 

7885 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
6  to  12  years.  Either  for  sum- 
mer "dress-up"  or  for  school 
"preparedness,"  this  design  offers 
a  very  pretty  suggestion  in  a 
frock — according  to  the  material 
used.  The  model  shown  has  its 
closing  at  the  back  and  is  enliv- 
ened with  a  collar  and  cuffs  in 
contrasting  color  goods.  Plaits  in- 
troduce the  fullness  in  the  three- 
gored  skirt. 

7884— Ladies'    Dress— Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  will  easily  be  conceded 
a  practical  design  in  a  one-piece 
dress.  A  tuck  in  each  front  at  the 
shoulder  edge  shapes  the  waist; 
trimming  bands  in  solid  color  con- 
trasting goods  give  the  style  note 
to  the  garment.  The  four-gored 
skirt  has  a  stitched  seam  down 
the  center.  Figured  percale,  flow- 
ered lawn,  chambray  or  madras 
may  be  used  for  this  dress. 

7<»00 — Ladies'     Skirt— Cut  in 

sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. With  that  open-air  smartness 
that  bespeaks  "sport,"  this  skirt 
in  four  gores  and  with  front  clos- 
ing is  an  excellent  model  for 
poplin,  pongee  or  alpaca,  for  real 
summer  weather.  Its  merit  is 
altogether  in  its  cut  and  the  side 
pockets  that  are  ornamented  with 
buttons.  Striped  cotton,  striped 
linen,  also  gabardine,  will  be  well 
chosen  for  developing  the  design. 

7896— Ladles'  Apron— Cut  in 
sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Style  is  well  represent- 
ed in  this  apron — which  has  the 
body  and  sleeve  sections  in  one — 
with  the  lavish  use  of  braid  to 
bind  the  neck  in  round  outline, 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
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ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  

P.  O.  Box  


R.  F,  I) 
Town. . . 


State. 


to  mark  a  cuff  for  the  short  sleeve, 
and  for  the  belt  which  encircles 
the  waist  but  fits  loosely,  button- 
ing at  the  front. 

At  the  approach  of  real  sum- 
mer weather,  the  shirtwaist,  crisp 
and  cool,  is  showing  the  full 
strength  of  its  popularity.  The 
lines  of  the  models  are  simple,  but 
distinguished — particularly  when 
the  blouse  is  for  wear  in  the  after- 
noon with  a  skirt  that  you  keep 
for  "best."  The  designers  have 
hit  upon  a  new  way  of  using  the 
frill  that  greeted  us  earlier  in  the 
season — a  very  delightful  example 
of  the  success  they  have  had  is 
shown  by  No.  7871.  It  is  made  up 
in  foulard  silk  in  coin-spot  de- 
sign; the  knife-plaited  frill  is  of 
chiffon — setting  it  in  like  a  vest 
is  a  pretty  idea.  Quite  some  im- 
portance attaches  to  the  tab  ex- 
tension of  the  right  front,  button- 
ing to  the  left  front  edge;  this 
gives  the  "frill  fullness"  Just 
where  it  is  most  effective.  - 

All  blouses  have  the  fronts 
gathered  at  the  shoulder  seams  to 
give  a  pretty  line  to  the  bust; 
they  are  only  slightly  drawn  in 
at  the  waistline,  yet  there  is  no 
exaggeration  of  fullness. 

The  more  practical  blouse  is 
often  made  up  in  the  flowered  and 
figured  effects  that  are  so  sum- 
mery, the  open  neck  being  col- 
lared with  goods  in  plain  color 
which  also  contribute  the  cuffs 
on  short  sleeves;  edging  is  a  dain- 
ty trimming  for  such  blouse. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 


Quarterly 


We  nave  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dressmaking  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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No.  4092 — Corset  Cover — The  design 
on  a  white  Cantonese  silk — very  strik- 
ing and  effective.  It  is  made  up  in  ki- 
mono style  and  is  extraordinarily  mod- 
ish. Four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  are  in- 
cluded. Sent  upon  receipt  of  a  club 
of  Farming  Business  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $2. 


>'o.  67 — Lingerie  Hat — A  beauty 
stamped  on  real  white  Irish  linen,  in- 
cluding four  skeins  of  mercerized  white 
floss  for  working  the  design.  Sent  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farming  Busi- 
ness for  (1.00. 


No.  304—  Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  includ- 
ing tan  Holland  linene  back  and  four 
skeins  of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1. 


No.  I 10— Patriotic  Pillow  Top  — Snow 
your  colors,  let  everyone  know  that  you 
are  proud  you  live  in  the  home  of  the 
free  and  land  of  the  brave;  now,  while 
history  la  being  made  and  the  map  of 
the  other  half  of  the  world  changing,  is 
the  time  to  show  your  loyalty  to  the 
American  flag.  This  pillow  Is  a  beauty; 
the  design  Is  tinted  in  artistic  colors 
on  tan  ticking  21x21  inches  sr|iiare;  in- 
cluded is  a  tan  holland  lin<-ii<:  hack.  It 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  sending  us  $1.00 
for  a  year's  subscription,  new  or  re- 
newal, to  The  Farming  Business 


Needlework  Department 

Dainty  Corset  Cover  Yoke  of  Filet  Crocket 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  dainty  yoke  of  filet  crochet 
can  be  made  of  various  sizes  of 
thread,  No.  50  mercerized  crochet 
cotton  being  about  medium.  Mount- 
ed on  flesh-colored  crepe  de  chine, 
mull  or  cotton  crepe,  it  makes  a 
charming  cover  to  wear  under  one's 
thin,  white  waists-  and  dresses.  In 
fact,  this  summer  the  underwear  is 
almost  as  important  as  the  waist,  for 
it  is  plainly  seen  beneath  the  sheer 
materials  used  for  waists  and 
dresses.  The  crocheted  yokes  are 
most  popular  and  deservingly  so,  for 
they  will  outwear  several  bodies  and 


ternately,  with  5  rows  of  sp  between 
for  the  length  required  across  the 
front  and  shoulder  straps. 

Turn  to  the  upper  side  of  front  and 
using  the  last  15  rows  as  sp,  start 
the  shoulder  strap.  When  you  have 
the  length  required,  turn  and  in  the 
same  manner  make  the  back  and  re- 
maining strap.  Sew  the  strap  to  the 
front  with  needle  and  fine  thread; 
you  will  observe  that  this  is  the  only 
seam  in  the  entire  yoke. 

Fasten  the  thread  to  the  lower 
edge  of  shoulder  strap,  make  51  ch 
sts,  join  to  the  opposite  corner,  form- 


always  look  well  and  prove  in  excel- 
lent taste. 

Start  with  50  ch  sts. 

First  Row — Fifteen  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn,  repeat  for  6  rows. 

Seventh  Row — Seven  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp, 
5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Eighth  Row — Six  sp,  3  gr,  6  sp,  5 
ch  sts,  turn. 

Ninth  Row — Five  sp,  5  gr,  5  sp,  5 
ch  sts,  turn. 

Tenth  Row — Repeat  8th  row. 

Eleventh  Row — Repeat  7th  row. 

Repeat  1st  row  for  5  rows. 

Seventeenth  Row — Seven  sp,  1  gr, 
7  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Eighteenth  Row — Six  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 
1  gr,  6  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Nineteenth  Row — Five  sp,  1  gr,  1 
sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Twentieth  Row — Repeat  18th  row. 
Twenty-first    Row — Repeat  17th 
row. 

Repeat  1st  row  for  5  rows,  complet- 
ing the  pattern. 
Make  closed  and  open  patterns  al- 


ing  the  under-arm  strap,  3  ch  sts, 
turn,  make  1  do  cr  into  each  of  the 
51  ch  sts,  and  join  to  the  main  body 
of  the  yoke,  3  ch  sts,  turn,  make  1 
do  cr  into  each  st. 

For  the  beading  make  5  ch  sts,  1 
do  cr,  *  5  ch  sts,  skip  1  sp,  1  do  cr, 
repeat  *  around  the  armhole. 

For  the  scallop  make  *  1  si  cr  into 
1st  sp,  7  do  cr  into  next  sp,  repeat  *. 
Make  beading  and  scallops  for  the  op- 
posite armhole  and  also  for  the  neck. 
Draw  No.  iy2  satin  or  wash  ribbon 
thru  the  beading  and  tie  into  small 
bows. 

Terms: 

Chain  stitch,  ch  st. 
Single  crochet,  si  cr. 
Double  crochet,  do  cr. 
Space,  sp. 
Group,  gr. 

Two  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  do  cr 
forms  1  sp. 

One  do  cr  over  do  cr,  2  do  cr  over 
ch,  1  do  cr  over  next  do  cr  forms  1 
gr.  Sp  and  gr  are  terms  used  only 
in  filet  crochet. 


Hints  on  Ice  Cream  Making 


SUCCESS  in  making  ice  cream  is 
largely  dependent  upon  proper 
freezing,  according  to  the  Dairy  De- 
partment of  the  Nebraska  College  of 
Agriculture.  It  says  that  in  the  or- 
dinary freezer  this  is  accomplished 
by  packing  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt 
around  the  can  containing  the  ice 
cream  mixture.  The  production  of  a 
smooth  ice  cream  is  due  to  both  the 
agitation  and  the  freezing.  The  de- 
gree of  agitation  is,  of  course,  due  to 
the  speed  of  the  dasher  and  is  under 
the  control  of  the  operator.  The 
freezing,  however,  is  dependent  upon 
the  proportion  of  ice  and  salt  used 
in  the  freezing  mixture. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  of  salt  to 
nine  or  ten  of  ice  gives  the  best  re- 
sults. If  more  salt  is  used,  the  mix- 
ture freezes  too  quickly  and  is  likely 
to  be  granular.  On  the  other  hand, 
|  if  an  insufficient  amount  of  salt  is 
used,  the  freezing  may  be  so  pro- 
I  longed  that  the  cream  will  become 
partly  churned  in  the  freezer.  The 
results  may  be  avoided  by  proper 
icing. 

The  space  between  the  can  and 
the  tub  should  be  filled  about  one- 
third  of  ,  the  way  up  with  finely 
crushed  ice  well  packed  in.  A  little 
coarse  salt  should  then  be  sprinkled 
over  the  ice  and  another  layer  of  ice 
added.    On  each  layer  of  ice  should 


be  placed  a  small  amount  of  salt. 
This  is  continued  until  the  tub  is 
filled,  using  more  salt  near  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom. 

The  brine  from  the  melting  ice  and 
salt  should  not  be  allowed  to  drain 
away  as  fast  as  formed.  Care  must 
be  exercised,  however,  that  the  brine 
does  not  get  under  the  cover  of  the 
freezer.  The  agitation  should  be  dis- 
continued when  the  ice  cream  mix- 
ture is  well  whipped  and  has  a 
smooth,  fluffy  appearance.  The 
dasher  should  then  be -removed  and 
the  ice  cream  allowed  to  harden 
without  further  agitation. 

The  Cooking  of  Fish 

FISH  contains  protein  and  so 
should  not  be  cooked  at  an  ex- 
tremely high  temperature.  Because 
of  the  structure  of  fish,  it  must  be 
cooked  quickly.  The  muscle  fibers 
are  held  together  with  a  sort  of  gel- 
atinous connective  tissue  which 
softens  and  breaks  away  with  pro- 
longed cooking.  Fish  does  not  seem 
to  be  as  hearty  a  food  as  meat.  Its 
food  value  may  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  butter  or  rich  sauces 
when  preparing  for  the  table. 


Organized  agriculture  means  bet- 
ter agriculture. 


No.  176S— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  ecru 
art  ticking,  size  21x21  inches,  including 
tan  Holland  linene  back  and  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1.00. 


No.  1750— Centerpiece — The  design  is 
stamped  on  real  white  Irish  linen,  meas- 
ures 18x18  inches,  and  includes  four 
skeins  of  mercerized  white  floss.  Sent 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Farm- 
ing Business  for  $1.00. 

No.  1750A — Centerpiece — The  same 
design  as  1750  except  stamped  on  ma- 
terial measuring  36x36  inches,  and  in- 
cluded is  six  skeins  of  mercerized  white 
floss.  Given  for  a  club  of  subscriptions 
to  The  Farming  Business  amounting  to 
$1.50. 


No.   5019— Clothes   Pin   Apron— Can 

you  think  of  anything  more  useful  on 
washday  than  a  clothes  pin  apron? — 
saves  time  and  labor — no  bending  of 
back  or  carrying  of  basket.  This  apron 
is  stamped  with  a  comic  design  on  tan 
repp  and  the  three  skeins  of  floss  in- 
cluded is  sufficient  to  outline  the  de- 
sign. It  will  be  sent  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1.00. 


No.  SO  P.  B.— Flag  Pillow  Top— The 
size  of  this  pillow  top  is  21x21  inches, 
and  with  it  are  included  back  and  six 
skeins  of  colored  lloss.  It  is  tinted  on 
ecru  art  cloth.  We  have  also  tops  with 
the  Hags  in  correct  colors  of  the  follow- 
ing countries:  Germany,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Bohemia,  Poland,  Denmark, 
Hungary,  Italy,  England,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, Belgium,  Greece,  Switzerland  and 
France.  These  pillows  are  especially 
appropriate  at  this  time.  Your  favorite 
will  be  sent  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


POLITICAL  NOTE 


Mrs.  Rooral — "Has  Hank  Medder's  son  done  anything  remarkable  since 
he  went  to  Congress?" 

Hiram — "I  heerd  as  how  he  put  on  a  clean  collar,  but  that  may  be  only 
a  political  slander!" 


A  Fatal  Blemish 

She  is  lovely,  she  is  witty, 
Yes,  her  charms  are  manifold; 

Not  a  girl  in  all  the  city 
Can  to  her  a  candle  hold — 

Yet  I  hum  a  cheerful  ditty 
And  keep  quite  without  her  fold 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  maiden, 
Of  whose  ways  this  song  is  sung, 

Tlio  with  many  graces  laden, 
Fairest  all  the  fair  among, 

Would  not  fit  a  modern  Aidenn 
'Cause  she  just  can't  hold  her  tongue. 

The  Conductor's  Hope 
"I  hope,"  said  the  car  conductor, 
pensively,  after  taking  the  names  of 
the  people  who  saw  the  lady  lose  her 
balance,  "that  women  will  vote,  and 
that  they'll  have  a  political  party  of 
their  own  and  a  convention  and  a 
platform." 

"And  then  what?" 
"And  that  they'll  advocate  capital 
punishment  for  anybody  who  gets  off 
the  platform  backward." 

A  New  Use  for  Them 
Customer — "I  want  another  fire  ex- 
tinguisher.   Used  the  last  one  all  up 
last  night." 

Clerk — "Glad  to  sell  them  to  you, 
sir,  but  aren't  you  rather  careless  at 
your  place?  That  is  the  third  one  I've 
sold  you  in  a  week." 

Customer — "Oh,  I  don't  use  them 
for  fire.  They  are  the  greatest  things 
on  earth  for  chasing  out  your  daugh- 
ter's late  callers." — Judge. 

There  to  Make  Trouble 

"I  noticed  a  numbnr  of  intelligent- 
looking  people  in  your  audience  who 
gave  close  attention  to  your  speech," 
remarked  the  campaign  manager. 

"Umph!"  said  the  political  orator. 
"I  don't  consider  that  flattering." 

"Why  not?" 

"Those  persons  are  professional 
highbrows,  and  I  suspect  they  were 
present  simply  to  find  fault  with  my 
grammar." 

Following  Up  a  Fable 

"Of  course  you  remember  the  fable 
of  the  thrifty  ant  and  the  mendicant 
grasshopper?" 

"Yes;  the  grasshopper,  having  sung 
all  summer,  was  invited  to  dance." 

"And  then  what  happened?" 

"Well,  if  the  grasshopper  was  any 
good  as  a  dancer,  it  ought  to  have 
made  enough  money  to  make  the  ant 
feel  like  small  change." 

She  Toils  Not 

"Why  didn't  you  come  for  the  wash 
yesterday,  Liza?" 

"I  ain't  workin'  no  moh,  Miss  Elsie, 
since  I  jined  de  lodge.   I'se  a  lily  now." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I'se  jined  de  Lilies  of  de  Fiel'  lodge 
of  de  Daughters  of  Solomon,  and  de 
lilies  of  de  fiel,  toils  not,  neither  do 
dey  spin." — Life. 

A  Big  Deal 

A  hustling  promoter  named  Coe 

Was  head  of  a  big  cocoa  Co. 

A  native  named  Koko 

Said,  "Pay  what  you  owe,  Coe, 

Or  give  me  the  Coe  Cocoa  Co." 

He  had  other  projects,  had  Coe — 

Coke  ovens  were  one  line,  and  so 

The  two  coalesced; 

Imagine  the  rest: 

"Coe  Koko  Coke  and  Cocoa  Co." 

Behind  the  Screens 

'"D'you  know,  Flossie,  I  nearly  went 
on  the  stage  myself;  but  friends  dis- 
suaded me." 

"Indeed!  Friends  of  the  stage,  I 
suppose." 

Defined 

"Pa,  what  is  meant  by  a  sentimen- 
talist?" 

"  A  sentimentalist,  my  son,  is  a  man 
who  sheds  tears  over  the  house  he  was 
born  in,  but  never  makes  any  attempt 
to  lift  the  mortgage  on  it." 


Ham  That  Was  Cured 

Omar — "Is  your  friend  Lushington 
still  on  the  stage?" 

Heiny — "No;  he  gave  it  up  last 
month." 

Omar — "Because  why?" 

Heiny — "He  was  recently  married 
to  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  sugar 
planter  down  South." 

Omar — "Ah!  I  see.  Another  case 
of  sugar  cured  'ham'." 

Keep  on  Working 

Kuicker — "What  happens  when  you 
go  on  a  vacation?" 

Bocker — "Your  firm  goes  over  your 
books  and  your  wife  goes  over  every- 
thing else." 


Tobacco 

Tobacco  is  a  dirty  weed, 

I  like  it; 
It  satisfies  no  normal  need, 

I  like  it; 

It  makes  you  thin,  it  makes  you  lean, 
It  takes  the  hair  right  off  your  bean; 
It's  the  worst  darn  stuff  I've  ever  seen. 
I  like  it. 

—Froth. 

Little  Pitcher 

Maiden  Aunt — "So  you're  studying 
physiology,  Willie?  Well,  tell  me  to 
what  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  do  I 
belong?" 

Sweet  Little  Willie — "Dunno.  Pa 
says  you're  an  old  hen  and  ma  says 
you're  an  old  cat." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

By  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Strawberry 

THE  strawberry  is  an  immigrant  of 
Asiatic  origin  who  got  across  be- 
fore the  Yellow  Peril  bars  were  put 
up  against  its  countrymen.  It  has 
been  in  use  in  various  sections  for 
five  hundred  years,  but  did  not  come 
into  prominence  In  the  United  States 
until  about  1835,  and  at  that  time 
every  one  was  so  busy  dodging  pain- 
ful arrows  from  the  Seminole  Indians 
that  the  strawberry  received  very  lit- 
tle notice  for  a  while. 

After  things  settled  down,  however, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  strawberry 
was  of  great  value  and  interest.  Among 
other  things,  it  lias  been  found  very 
useful  with  which  to  build  pie  and 
cake  and  mix  with  other  things,  any 
one  of  which  preparations  will  cause 
a  first-class  case  of  stomachache. 

The  greatest  use,  perhaps,  to  which 
the  strawberry  has  been  put  is  as  a 
mark  of  identification  on  a  "long-lost 
cheeild."  In  this  popular  role  the 
strawberry  usually  is  located  on  the 
left  arm  about  an  inch  above  the  vac- 
cination mark,  and  people  who  wear 
these  generally  get  lost  or  are  stolen 
by  bands  of  roving  gypsies  early  in  in- 
fancy. They  are  not  seen  around  the 
old  home  place  again  until  twenty 
years  later,  when  they  turn  up  as  star 
performers  in  a  medicine  show,  where 
they  wear  pink  tights  without  sleeves, 
and  thus  the  fond  parents  are  allowed 
to  see  the  mark,  compare  it  with  the 
duplicate  on  the  birth  certificate,  and 
the  show  loses  a  star,  while  the  fatted 
calf  loses  its  life. 

Owing  to  its  many  uses,  the  straw- 
berry has  thus  become  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  small  fruits,  and  it  is  culti- 
vated in  practically  every  country  and 
in  all  climates,  and  this  has  given  it 
such  encouragement  that  it  has  arisen 
and  put  the  mortal  kibosh  on  all  its 
competitors  in  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing. It  has  become  such  an  enthu- 
siast that  it  grows  now  without  any 
assistance,  and  when  it  reaches  this 
point  it  is  called  wild.  This  is  the 
limit  of  the  strawberry's  depredations, 
however,  and  even  the  wildest  of  the 
family  is  not  half  so  dangerous  as  the 
red  pepper  or  the  odorific  onion. 

It  is  thus  not  hard  to  understand 
why  the  strawberry  has  gained  popu- 
larity, as  it  is  a  most  accommodating 
fruit,  and  lends  itself  to  many  uses 
without  complaining,  and  the  only 
drawbacks  connected  with  it  are  its 
whiskers,  the  ever-present  weevil,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
find  owing  to  its  low  visibility,  as  the 
English , admiral  said  when  he  missed 
the  U-boat  with  a  sixteen-pound  shot. 

A  Maid  There  Was 

A  maid  there  was  in  our  town 

Whose  modesty  was  rare; 
Of  autumn  trees  she'd  never  speak 

Because  their  limbs  were  bare. 
When  night  its  sable  shadows  threw 

She'd  tumble  in  a  swoon 
If  curtain  did  not  hide  from  view 

The  man  up  in  the  moon. 
A  plumber  caused  her  death  one  day, 

So  the  story  goes — 
By  asking  her  in  a  careless  way 

To  let  him  see  her  hose. 

Worse 

"Papa,  I  want  to  marry  Jack." 

"Well,  why  doesn't  he  come  to  me? 
What's  the  matter  with  him,  hasn't  he 
any  sense?" 

"Sense  enough,  papa;  but  no  dol- 
lars." 

Promoting  Disturbance 

"Of  course  you  want  peace?" 

"No,  I  don't.  And  just  to  prove  it  I 
told  my  wife  to  go  ahead  and  buy  a 
phonograph,  a  poll  parrot  and  a  cuckoo 

clock." 

The  Difference 

"Love  wants  all  or  nothing." 

"Then  its  attachments  are  nothing 
like  a  sheriff's,  for  he  will  take  what 
he  can  get." 


A  BAD  FAULT 


Actor— "Do  you  really  think  that  picture  looks  like  me?" 
Soubrette — "Yes,  but  I  have  no  other  fault  to  find  with  it." 
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MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARM 


standard  quality  goods,  or  else  on 
my  complaint  they  will  make  good 
any  deficiencies  in  the  supplies  which 
I  purchase  of  them.  Now,  this  con- 
dition is  probably  only  local  with 
me,  but  it  will  pay  any  other  immi- 
grant to  the  Southern  States  to  also 
look  into  this  matter,  as  many  deal- 
ers consider  any  one  who  carries  a 
drop  of  Yankee  blood  to  be  legiti- 
mate prey. 

In  purchasing  my  machinery  I 
aimed  to  buy  implements  of  stand- 
ard make,  which  I  would  be  able  to 
sell  locally  at  somewhere  near  their 
true  value  in  case  I  should  be  forced 
to  sell  out.  I  endeavored  to  buy  a 
simple  and  practical  equipment 
which  would  serve  all  my  needs  in 
the  line  of  general  farming.  One  of 
my  best  investments  was  a  double- 
action  disc  harrow,  which  cost  $42.50. 
With  this  machine  I  was  able  to  pre- 
pare excellent  seed  beds,  such  as 
were  very  rare  in  my  locality.  When 
my  neighbors  were  out  with  axes, 
mauls  and  clubs  trying  to  break  up 
clods  by  hand  which  their  double-A 
harrows  and  one  section  discs  would 
not  crumble,  I  was  able  to  reduce  my 
soil  to  a  fine  texture  irrespective  of 
the  seasonal  condition  of  the  soil.  I 
deem  the  double-action  disc  harrow 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  im- 
plements which  can  be  used  on  any 
farm. 

I  bought  a  ten-spout  disc  grain 
drill  for  sowing  my  grain  and  grass 
crops.  I  prefer  the  disc  to  the  hoe 
drill  because  it  will  run  over  trash 
without  choking  up;  it  will  improve 
the  texture  of  the  seed  bed  by  the 
operation  of  the  discs;  it  can  be 
used  when  the  ground  is  a  little 
heavy,  at  which  time  the  hoe  drill 
would  soon  clog  up.  It  is  not  as  good 
as  the  hoe  drill  for  seeding  stony 
ground,  as  the  disc  drill  runs  over 
the  stones  and  throws  the  fertilizer 
and  seed  on  top  of  them,  while  the 
hoe  drill  pushes  the  stones  aside  and 
covers  the  seed  and  fertilizer  which 
it  drops. 

I  purchased  a  three-section,  peg- 
tooth  harrow  which  was  detachable 
and  could  be  used  with  two  horses 
to  two  sections  if  I  desired.  I  found 
this  implement  valuable  in  covering 
grass  seed  which  was  sown  in  a 
wheelbarrow  seeder,  or  in  covering 
any  seed  which  the  drill  would  not 
cover,  by  operating  the  harrow  be- 
hind the  drill.-  I  bought  a  ten-foot 
lime  spreader  as  well  as  a  disc  corn 
planter  and  a  three-horse  spring 
tooth  harrow  on  runners,  which  is 
of  lighter  draft  and  does  not  clog  up 
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so  easily  as  a  similar  implement 
which  runs  on  wheels.  The  wheeled 
harrow  also  is  hard  to  work  in  heavy 
land.  The  prices  of  these  implements 
were:  Drill,  $67.50;  peg  harrow,  $16; 
lime  spreader,  $42.50,  and  spring  tooth 
harrow,  $16.  All  these  prices  were 
cash  and  consequently  were  low.  My 
seven-foot  grain  binder  cost  me  $115, 
my  manure  spreader  cost  $75,  and  one 
double-row  riding  cultivator  was 
priced  $45,  while  I  purchased  an- 
other second-hand  machine  practi- 
cally new  for  $10,  from  a  farmer 
who  was  hard  up  for  cash.  The 
former  owner  of  the  farm  gave  me 
a  cutting  box,  a  mower,  hay  rake, 
forge,  anvil,  vice,  miscellaneous  small 
tools,  a  couple  of  sets  of  harness  and 
similar  equipment,  as  well  as  all  the 
furniture  that  was  in  the  house,  as 
he  did  not  want  to  bother  with  an 
auction.  This  equipment  and  furni- 
ture would  have  cost  me  over  $500 
if  I  had  been  obliged  to  buy  it  new. 

I  bought  two  heavy  iron-beam, 
three-horse  plows  which  were  ideally 
adapted  for  plowing  the  heavy,  stiff 
soils  of  my  section.  Complete,  these 
plows  cost  me  $14  apiece.  I  also 
bought  three  one-horse  harrow  culti- 
vators which  could  be  used  for  work- 
ing corn  the  last  couple  of  times,  or 
for  sowing  inter-row  crops  in  corn- 
fields. These  cultivators  cost  $5.50 
apiece,  while  two  double-shovel  plows 
cost  me  $5.  I  bought  one  three-horse 
farm  wagon  complete  with  box,  brake 
and  seat,  for  $67.50,  and  one  one- 
horse  wagon  complete  for  $45.  I  also 
purchased  a  break  cart  which  was 
handy  for  carrying  300  or  400  pound 
loads  from  town  over  the  bad  roads, 
and  which  also  was  useful  in  break- 
ing colts,  for  $55,  while  a  top  buggy 
cost  me  $68.  In  a  neighboring  city 
I  purchased  two  double  sets  of  work 
harness  from  a  second-hand  dealer 
for  $25,  while  a  new  one-horse  work 
harness  cost  me  $21.50.  I  was  able 
to  buy  a  good  buggy  harness  for  $24. 
A  wheelbarrow  seeder  which  would 
sow  either  orchard  grass  seed  or 
clover  seed  cost  $6.50,  a  push  cart  was 
$6,  and  a  water  barrel  on  wheels  cost 
$7.50.  A  chest  of  carpenter's  tools 
cost  me  $30,  while  I  spent  about  $25 
for  axes,  saws,  hammers,  mattocks, 
bush  scythes,  mowing  scythe,  pitch 
forks,  ensilage  fork,  digging  bars, 
crowbars,  shovels,  spades,  rakes, 
hoes,  maul,  picks,  nails,  staples  and 
the  like.  It  cost  me  $10  to  buy  and 
install  a  hay  carrier  and  track  in 
my  barn,  while  another  $8  went  to 
pay  for  a  small  hand  and  power 
grinding  mill.    I  paid  $45  for  a  twin, 


Good  Advice  From  the  Colleges 
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the  dark  powder  or'dry  dirt. 

The  first  time  Dr.  Wallace  experi- 
mented with  the  poisoned  mucilage 
he  did  not  use  any  powder  to  absorb 
and  dry  it,  before  placing  the  chicks 
under  the  hen.  The  next  morning 
when  he  went  out  to  feed  the  chicks 
he  saw  that  the  hen  was  distressed, 
and  while  he  could  hear  the  chicks 
he  could  not.  ><•>■  th<m.  On  fur- 
ther examination  he  found  that  all 
the  chicks  were  stuck  by  the  muci- 
lage to  the  fluff  of  the  hen  and  were 
b«;ing  carried  around  with  their  feet 
off  the  ground.  He  cut  the  feathers 
and  released  the  chicks,  and,  in  this 
way,  he  learned  the  necessity  for 
drying  the  mucilage  with  powder. 

The  first  application  resulted  in 
six  dead  hawks  being  found,  and  sub- 
sequent dose*  exterminated  the 
birds.  Some  persons  recommend 
nux  vomica  be  given  the  chicks.  This 
will  kill  the  hawks,  but  it  is  said  to 
be  difficult  to  get  the  chickens  to  eat 
mash  containing  nux  vomica  more 
than  a  couple  of  times. 

A  new  and  simple  way  to  kill  rats 
and  mir:*:  that,  carry  off  Kfiuabs  and 
chickens  and  their  food  has  been 
discovered  and  used  with  success 
by  Judge  J.  C.  Davis  of  Dillon,  S.  r  , 
who  operates  a  large  squab-produc- 
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Ing  pigeon  plant  for  profit  and 
recreation.  First  procure  a  box 
about  12  inches  square  by  6  or  8 
inches  high.  These  dimensions  are 
not  material,  as  any  small  box  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Now  bore  a 
number  of  one  and  one-quarter-inch 
holes — two  or  three  on  each  side — 
near  the  bottom.  With  four  tacks 
fasten  a  potted  tongue  or  shallow, 
round  tin  box  to  the  center  of  the 
bottom  board  inside  the  trap.  Fill 
the  shallow  tongue  nox  with  a  mix- 
ture of  one-third  sugar  of  lead  and 
two-thirds  cornmeal.  Place  the  cover 
on  the  trap  securely  to  prevent  the 
chickens  or  pigeons  eating  the  poi- 
soned meal;  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  enter  the  small  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trap  (where  the  rats 
and  mice  go  thru  to  reach  the  box  of 
meal  inside)  and  the  mixture  being 
bo  fine  none  of  it  is  dragged  away 
from  the  trap. 

Judge  Davis  keeps  this  trap  in  his 
pigeon  loft  continually  and  has  never 
seen  a  trace  of  a  rat  or  mouse  since 
using  it.  Before  trapping  these  ro- 
dents in  this  way  his  loft  was  over- 
run with  rats,  which  destroyed 
squabs  as  well  as  consumed  the 
grain,  and  with  numerous  mice. — 
Clemson  College,  S.  C. 


reversible  disc,  riding  plow,  and  paid 
$40  for  a  nice  portable  poultry  house 
which  was  of  the  semi-monitor  type 
and  would  accommodate  100  fowl. 

I  did  not  purchase  all  this  equip- 
ment at  one  time,  but  purchased  the 
implements  as  I  needed  them  the 
first  year.  My  gross  expenditure  for 
machinery  and  equipment  amounted 
in  round  numbers  to  $925. 

(Continued  in  Next  Issue) 

What's  What  at  the 
Demonstrations 
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previous  experience,  affiliation  with 
manufacturers      and  agricultural 
press,  and  natural  ability. 

The  committee  has  decided  upon 
eight  demonstrations  as  the  maxi- 
mum number  to  be  conducted  this 
summer,  on  account  of  the  limit  of 
time  during  the  plowing  season.  It 
is  its  policy  to  hold  them  during 
the  successive  weeks  in  regular 
order  so  that  the  same  men  may  at- 
tend the  entire  series  of  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  first  date  was  July  17th  and 
21st  in  Dallas,  Texas,  then  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  July  24-28;  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
July  31-August  4;  Fremont,  Neb., 
August  7-11;  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
August  14-18;  Bloomington,  111.,  Au- 
gust 21-25;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Au- 
gust 28-Sept.  1,  and  Madison,  Wis., 
Sept.  4-8. 

There  was  no  partiality  shown,  for 
the  locations  were  selected  because 
each  is  a  real  tractor  territory,  be- 
cause each  place  would  attract  pros- 
pective buyers  from  a  large  terri- 
tory, because  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities, because  of  arrangement  and 
location  of  land  upon  which  the  dem- 
onstrations are  to  be  conducted,  be- 
cause of  facilities  for  accommodat- 
ing demonstrators  and  visitors,  and 
lastly,  because  of  the  interest  shown 
and  the  guarantees  made  by  the  com- 
munities in  which  the  demonstra- 
tions are  to  be  held.  While  many 
other  desirable  locations  could  have 
been  selected,  it  was  considered  in- 
expedient to  hold  more  than  one 
meet  in  a  State,  in  order  that  the 
tractor  interests  might  be  spread 
over  a  greater  area. — Prof.  A.  H.  Gil- 
bert, PurcTue  University. 

Value  of  Limestone 

SINCE  1912  pot  experiments  have 
been  conducted  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  Experiment  Station  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  lime- 
stone when  applied  to  the  soil  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness,  as  com- 
pared to  equivalent  amounts  of  burnt 
lime.  v 

Two  kinds  of  soil  are  being  used: 
One  a  very  acid  soil  from  the  station 
fertilizer  plats,  and  the  other  a  de- 
pleted or  worn-out  soil.  Among  other 
things  these  experiments  have  shown 
that  ground  limestone  that  will  pass 
an  eight-mesh  sieve  and  will  not  be 
retained  by  a  twelve-mesh  sieve  is 
about  one-tenth  as  effective  in  pro- 
moting a  growth  of  clover  on  acid 
soil  as  limestone  which  will  pass  a 
100-mesh  sieve.  Limestone  which 
will  pass  a  sixty-mesh  sieve  and  will 
not^be  retained  by  an  eighty-mesh 
sieve  was  found  to  be  one-third  as 
effective  as  finely  ground  limestone 
in  promoting  clover  growth  on  acid 
soil. 

The  experiments  on  both  acid  and 
worn-out  soil  indicated  little  appreci- 
able difference  in  the  effectiveness  of 
finely  ground  limestone  and  burnt 
lime  in  promoting  growth  of  clover. 

In  the  experiment  with  the  de- 
pleted soil,  finely  ground  limestone 
and  burnt  lime  were  approximately 
thirty-two  times  as  effective  as  lime 
passing  thru  an  eight-mesh  sieve. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  available 
figures  derived  from  extensive  field 
experiments  covering  the  compari- 
sons here  indicated,  these  results  se- 
cured from  pot  experiments  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near* 
est  you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Fret 
The  American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc 
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per  acre  is  the  result 
of  a  30-year  test  with 
complete  fertilizer  on 
wheat  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Experiment 
Station. 

With  fertilizer, 
23.7  bushels  was  the 
average  acre  yield; 
without  fertilizer,  13.6 
bushels  per  acre. 

Winter  Wheat 

Production 


is  the  name  of  our  free  bul- 
letin that  tells  how  to  in- 
crease wheat  yields.  Write 


■  Of  the  National  Fertilizer  At lociatioo 
I      93 1  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg. ,  Chicago 


Only, $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylf^ 

A  jtmv   JM  Buy*  the  New  Burter- 
J.**  JS  flyJr.  No.2.  Lightrunni  _  . 
Ui  easy  cleaning,  close  skim 

■  Aa^V  minpr,  durable.  Guaranteed 

 a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

■JHrpn  hour.  Made  also  In  four  <— 
^^^^^^0    larger  sizeaup  to6  l-2ahown  her* 

30  Bays'  Free  Trial  ^Tmor.°r7,nwh«t 

Coital  bring,  ' 


It  aavea  In  cream.  Postal  brine.  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "dlrect-from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  money. 

ALB AUGH  DOVER  CO.  <"> 
2206  Merehall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Kill  All  Files!  thIWsapsr!ao 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kills 
all  flies.   Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts  all  season.  Made 
of  natal,  can't  apill  or  tip 
over;  will  nr>t  aoil  or  injura* 
anything,  Gunruntaed  ef- 
fective. Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  sent 

by  express,  prepaid.  $1. 00. 

MAfc^D  SOMERS,  150  D«Kalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y# 


Vroa  fatalntf  'n  colors  explains 
rree  UaXalU&  how  you  can  save 
rnonev  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running? 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today.  i 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

145  Elm  St.,Quine;,l!l. 


'    '     VeTE"  COLLEGE 


«<WB1  It©  SCMOOll 


iifusTR/rrrn  camoc-wP 


EL.EGTR  IC  iHOIV 


ii.ii> 

into  Mgliti. 


'  LIGHTING  PLANTS.  LAMPS.  MOTORS. 

>.  I  nn..  I  „..  ,.  Ilrnamn..  I  linr^-r.,  IIIL-.  r  Ml  A; 

Bat,  ::  Ola.   OHIO  KLECTKIO  HOItKS.  Clciehiiid,  u. 


Bore  ^  lone  scouts 

A  ble  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
bov  can  Join).  It  Is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  Its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT.  Sper'felHS 
about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  Jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  lc>  be  :l  Lone  Seoul.  Send  2.1e  and  nanus  ami  »d- 
(licHscs  of  5  bova  and  we'll  send  von  the  Lone  Bcoul 
for  »ix  months  and  send  your  membership  ccrtlllcate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT. 
510  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Try  the  New  Way 
to  Kill  Lice. 

No  dusting.  No  dipping.  No  paint- 
ing. Hang  up  the  bottle— that's  all. 

"Good  Enough  for  Me." 

*'  Enclosed   please  find  money 
order  for  another  bottle  of  LICE- 
CIL. I  find  It  the  best  and  easiest 
to  use.  My  birds  were  lousy  when  I 
put  LICECIL  In  the  house,  but  I 
they  were  soon  free  from  the  pests.  J 
I  wanted  to  make  sure,  so  put  other  | 
lousy  birds  In  the  same  house  with 
the  same  results.    That  is  good 
enough  forme.'* 

George  W.Goode. Thorn  ton,  Wash. 
Likes  It  Very  Much. 

Laoey,  Iowa, 
Gentlemen:  Please  And  enclosed 
•1.00  for  two  bottles  of  LICECIL. 
Please  send  by  return  mall.  Have 
used  one  bottle  and  like  It  very 
much. 

EVERETT  E.  WHITEHILL. 
HOW  TO  USE  LICECIL  ! 

Simply  put  a  few  drops  in  nest  and  hansr  un- 
corked bottle  in  coop  or  henhouse.  Powerful 
evaporating  vapors  which  leave  bottle  are  three 
times  heavier  than  air  and  desceud  In  a  misty 
form,  penetrating  feathers,  cracks  and  crevices 
everywhere.  Lice,  mites,  chiggrers.  bed  buns, 
ants,  roaches,  etc..  have  no  luntrs— they  breathe 
through  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  are  instantly 
destroyed  by  I.ICECII,  vapors.  WILI,  NOT  IN- 
JURE CHICKS.    ACTS   LIKE  MAGIC. 

Bottle  50c,  prepaid.   Money  Back  If  it  Fails. 
AMERICAN  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.F  B,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


AN  ENGINE 
BOOK  WITH 
A  PUNCH 

Would  you  build  a 
.  house  wifh  a 
foundation  like  lliij?^ 
t Would  an  ironhcllla 
hold  water  better  if  Ihc 
bottom  were  cu'  off  and  — 
patched  on  ajain  likclhis?^ 


AB00KY0U  NEED 


JUST  take  a  postal  or  scrap  of  paper  and 
write  the  word  "Why?"  on  it  with  your 
name  and  address  and  I  will  mail  you  this  book. 

Lively  as  a  joke  book.   Sensible  as  the  diction- 
ary.  Learn  more  about  engines  in  10  minutes 
than  some  men  1  earn  in  a  lifetime.   The  supply  K- 
18  limited  so  write  quick.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  g 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS.  § 

2158  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City*  Mo. 
2158  empire  Bldg.,       -       Pittsburgh,  Ps. 


Feeds  Fitted  to  Farm  Animals 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


I Positively  greatest  roofing  offer.  Be  so: 
to  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofing 
Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cov- 
ering, siding  or  ceiling.    EDWARDS  .' 
TIQHTCOTE  REO  STEEL  SHINGLES  j 
coat  less  and  oatlast  3  ordinary  roofs 
— outlast  building  itself— no  painting 
or  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-proof; 
,guoronte»d  lightning- proof  I  Re-  — 
duces  insurance.  Reo  cluster 

— FREE  Roofino  Book^;^ 

\  ReoCluster  Steel  ShingleB.V-Cnmp. 
Corrugated.  Standing  Seam,  Paint- 
ed or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Wnta 
for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 
prices  ever  made  on  world's  beat  roonno? 
Free  Samples  sad  Roofing  Book  Mo.  79;. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

745-795  Pike  St.  Caeioasti,  0* 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 

The  Farm  Truck  that  meets  the  tired  laborer 
half  way.  It  gets -down  to  his  level;  it's  a  great 
burden  bearer.  Winter  and  Summer  are  all 
alike  to  it.  Always  ready  for  it3  load.  It  will  help  in- 
or.ea1e„y?ur,  B2nk  Ac«>unt.  Get  our  free  Catalog  of 
Steel  Wheels  &  Farm  Trucks. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co..  Box  27.  Havana,  III. 


Ride  a  RANGER 

bicycle  and  know  you  have  tho  best.    Buy  a 
machine  you  can  prova  before  accepting?. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  80 
days*  trial.  NO  EXPENSE  to  you  if, after 

trial  you  do  not  wish  to  I ■  ■<  \>  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  COST,  jrreat  Improve* 
jYr  nl    and  values  never  before  equalled.* 

WRITE  TODAY  for  our  b%a  catatoff 
showing  our  complete  tine  of  1910  bicycles. 
Tires,  ftundrlen  and  puxtn.  und  team  our 
wonderful  neu>  offer*  and  torrntt. 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle,  tires  ormitxlrlefl.  until 
11  write  and  learn  what  wo  will  do  for  you.  A 
Htftlrard  brlniiMeverytliliiK— wrlto  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  S-196,  CHICAGO 


TENTS — TARPAULINS 

Save  barrels  of  money;  buy  hors"  and  wagon  cover*, 
tents,  awnings,  tarpau  Jns  direct  from  manuTac  u  <  r. 
Get  things  under  canvas,  you  farmers  and  me  chants; 

•   •'»•?    I"   I.  ,    look    r   ii  ii 'I     miir    Mr  Mil'. 

Write  lor  (rw  Ulutratei  niaivrur  today.    Ufa  tie  Mndl. 
ACMB  TIONT  &  AWNING  CO.,  Dept.  A. 

1  Oill  oV  N.    M  i,  '  i  Hi    I.OI1U,  Mi. 


Practical  experience  has  taught  us 
that  cottonseed  meal  is  not  a  safe 
feed  in  all  cases.  Steers  that  have 
been  closely  confined  for  a  period  of 
one  hundred  days  and  been  heavily 
fed  on  cottonseed  meal  often  develop 
a  staggering  gait  and  become  blind 
and  die.  It  is  particularly  fatal  to 
swine  in  from  five  to  six  weeks.  No 
satisfactory  way  has  been  found  by 
which  cottonseed  meal  may  be  safely 
fed  to  swine. 

Numerous  efforts  have  been  made 
during  the  past  several  years  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  poisonous 
action  of  cottonseed  meal,  but  re- 
cently it  has  been  found  that  it  con- 
tains a  salt  of  Pyro-Phosphoric  acid 
which  is  more  than  likely  the  poison 
that  causes  the  fatalities  from  feed- 
ing cottonseed  meal.  The  upland 
cotton  was  more  poisonous  than  the 
sea  island  variety,  but  the  sea  island 
variety  became  more  poisonous  when 
the  temperature  was  very  high  dur- 
ing the  extraction  of  the  oil.  Cotton- 
seed meal  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  that  has  been  made 
from  musty  or  fermented  seed,  should 
not  be  used.  It  is  not  as  good  as 
linseed  meal,  but  it  is  so  highly  nu- 
tritious and  so  very  plentiful  in  the 
South  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  feeds.  About  one  billion 
pounds  of  the  cottonseed  cake  are  ex- 
ported annually. 

In  1909  there  were  almost  26,000,000 
bushels  of  seed  produced  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  the  flax.    There  are 

two  methods  by  which  the  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  flaxseed  and  they 
are  known  as  the  new  and  the  old 
process.  By  the  old  process  the  oil 
is  extracted  by  extremely  high  pres- 
sure, while  by  the  new  process  the 
seeds  are  crushed  and  then  heated 
and  then  placed  in  large  percolators 
and  naphtha  poured  over  them.  When 
percolation  is  complete,  the  naphtha 
is  driven  off  by  steam  which  passes 
thru  the  percolator,  and  the  residue 
is  known  as  New  Process  Oil  Meal. 
Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  old  proc- 
ess meal  is  digestible,  while  but  84 
per  cent  of  the  new  process  is  diges- 
tible, which  is  due  no  doubt  to  the 
heating  of  the  seeds.  It  should  be 
fed  from  one-half  to  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  daily  to  horses,  and  from 
one  to  two  pounds  for  dairy  cattle; 
while  feeding  cattle  may  be  fed  from 
two  to  three  pounds,  and  sheep  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  pounds  daily. 
It  should  be  bought  in  the  original 
cake  and  then  reduced  to  about  the 
size  of  a  hickory  nut  just  before 
feeding,  as  it  is  more  palatable  and 
does  away  with  any  chances  of  adul- 
teration. 

The  soy  bean  will  produce  as 
heavy  yield  on  poor  soil  of  some  of 
the  Gulf  States  as  does  corn.  Equal 
parts  of  soy  beans  and  corn  are  su- 
perior to  equal  parts  of  oats  and 
shelled  corn  for  fattening  lambs. 

The  peanut  is  an  important  feed 
for  stock  in  some  of  the  southern 
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States.  They  are  usually  harvested 
by  turning  the  pigs  into  the  field  and 
allowing  them  to  feed  at  will.  Some- 
times the  vines  with  the  peanuts  at- 
tached are  harvested  as  a  hay.  When 
fed  to  swine,  it  improves  the  quality 
of  the  meat.  After  the  oil  is  ex- 
tracted, the  residue  is  known  as  pea- 
nut meal  and  is  used  in  foreign 
countries  as  a  feed  for  farm  ani- 
mals. 

In  the  South  the  cowpea  is  grown 
quite  extensively.  It  yields  large 
amounts  of  grain  and  forage.  The 
seed  ripens  so  unevenly  that  it  can 
best  be  used  for  hay,  silage  and  graz- 
ing. It  makes  a  very  good  feed  for 
fattening  swine. 

The  field  bean  when  it  is  damaged 
by  rains  or  dampness  may  be  fed  to 
sheep  and  swine.  When  fed  to  swine 
they  should  be  cooked  in  salt  water 
and  fed  with  some  other  grain. 

Corn  under  favorable  conditions 
will  produce  from  30,000  to  50,000 
pounds  of  green  forage  per  acre, 
which  contains  from  5,000  to  9,000 
pounds  of  dry  digestible  matter. 
When  corn  is  grown  close  together 
very  little  grain  forms,  but  we  have 
a  tall  coarse  grass  which  cures  into 
a  nice  bright  hay.  The  term  corn 
fodder  is  applied  to  the  stalks  either 
green  or  dry,  from  which  the  ears 
or  nubbins  have  not  been  removed. 
Corn  stover  denotes  the  dry  stalks 
from  which  the  ears  have  been  re- 
moved. When  corn  is  planted  about 
three  inches  apart  it  produces  very 
few  good  ears,  but  an  abundance  of 
nubbin  and  large  quantities  of  dry 
digestible  matter.  The  largest  yield 
will  follow  planting  it  about  one  foot 
apart  in  rows.  So  if  the  farmer 
wants  forage,  he  will  plant  the  corn 
so  close  that  the  ears  will  only  be 
about  one-half  size,  otherwise  he 
will  plant  in  rows. 

If  the  farmer  has  no  silo  from 
which  he  can  feed  his  animals  in 
late  summer  or  early  fall,  it  is  often 
advisable  to  feed  some  of  the  green 
or  ripening  corn  to  the  stock,  as  it 
will  most  times  yield  much  larger 
gains  at  this  time  than  if  it  is  kept 
over.  For  steer  feeding  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  corn  be  husked,  as  the 
cattle  make  just  as  large  gains  and 
they  relish  it  better  if  it  is  not 
husked. 

Kentucky  bluegrass  ranks  first  as 
a  pasture  and  lawn  grass.  It  ripens 
very  early  in  the  summer,  as  it  gains 
its  nourishment  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  By  the  last  of  May  or  the 
first  of  June  it  begins  to  die  and  turn 
brown,  but  with  the  coming  of  fall 
with  its  rains,  it  is  soon  green  and 
growing.  It  should  be  either  heavily 
stocked  during  the  early  spring  and 
then  the  stock  fed  silage  or  it  should 
be  very  lightly  stocked  during  the 
spring  and  summer  and  then  used  as 
a  fall  and  winter  pasture. 

Timothy  or  herd's  grass  yields  the 
bulk  of  the  hay  and  forage  for  the 
farmers,  and  also  the  city  feeders. 


Two  Government  Bulletins  Worth  Reading 
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rubbish  and  vegetation  during  winter 
months  in  waste  places  and  along 
fence  rows  and  roadsides  will  do 
much  to  prevent  the  pest  attaining 
destructive  numbers  the  following 
year.  This  precaution  will  destroy 
great  numbers  of  other  hibernating 
insects  as  well  as  the  leafhoppers. 

During  the  growing  season  close 
cutting  or  pasturing  of  grass  lands 
is  recommended.  Cutting  alfalfa 
crops  from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier 
than  usual  will  often  check  the  rav- 
ages of  the  insects  and  may  be  ad- 
visable when  there  is  evidence  that 
the  leafhoppers  are  causing  suffi- 
cient injury  to  justify  the  risk  of 
loss  thru  premature  cutting. 

For  direct  control  the  hopperdozer 
is  recommended.  Any  form  of  this 
device  that  is  suitable  for  grasshop- 
pers will  do  for  the  clover  leaf- 
hopper  as  well,  but  a  much  lighter 


and  less  expensive  one  can  be  made 
for  the  smaller  insects  by  stretching 
canvas  over  a  wooden  frame.  This 
can  be  made  of  such  light  weight 
that  it  will  not  injure  the  alfalfa  and 
clover  plants  when  it  is  pulled  over 
a  field.  Two  horses,  one  hitched  at 
either  end,  are  used  for  drawing  it. 
On  the  inside  of  the  canvas  a  thin 
coat  of  a  sticky  substance  made  of 
tree  tanglefoot  which  has  been 
thinned  with  cheap  castor  oil  is 
spread  with  a  paddle  or  shingle.  As 
the  leafhoppers  and  other  insects 
alight  on  the  surface  of  this  sub- 
stance they  are  held  fast.  Such  sub- 
stances as  cheap  sorghum  have  been 
tried  in  place  of  tree  tanglefoot.  The 
sorghum,  however,  dries  out  too 
quickly  and  frequent  applications  of 
it  have  to  be  made.  It  is  best  to 
draw  the  hopperdozer  thru  the  fields 
when  the  crop  is  about  half  grown. 


It  cures  into  a  nice  Dright  hay  which 
is  free  from  dust  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent feed  for  horses.  If  red  clover 
or  alsike  is  grown  with  timothy,  it 
increases  the  yield  and  also  the 
quality  of  the  hay.  Timothy  should 
be  cut  before  it  is  fully  matured. 

German  millet  and  Hungarian  are 
sometimes  sown  as  a  catch  crop  and 
should  be  harvested  Just  as  soon  as 
blossoms  appear.  Is  useful  for  cat- 
tle or  sheep  and  is  often  injurious 
for  horses.  Great  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised when  feeding  to  horses,  as 
it  will  produce  a  loss  of  flesh,  with 
an  unusual  amount  of  secretion  from 
the  kidneys,  general  unthriftiness, 
weakness  and  many  times  lameness. 
Hay  that  is  intended  for  dairy  cows 
or  sheep  should  be  cut  early,  while 
that  for  horses  and  fattening  ani- 
mals should  be  fully  matured. 

Straw  and  chaff  may  be  fed  to  ani- 
mals that  are  idle  or  that  are  being 
wintered  without  any  attempt  at  gain 
in  weight. 

Alfalfa  grows  best  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  where  land 
is  semi-arid,  but  where  it  has  good 
drainage  and  is  watered  by  irriga- 
tion. It  furnishes  from  two  to  five 
cuttings  per  year  and  two  to  five 
tons  per  acre  at  each  cutting.  When 
it  is  grown  by  experts  it  produces 
about  twice  as  much  dry  matter  as 
corn  and  almost  four  times  as  much 
digestible  matter  as  corn.  It  should 
be  cut  when  about  one-tenth  of  the 
plants  have  blossomed.  From  40  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  weight  is  in  the 
leaves,  and  for  this  reason  it  should 
be  handled  very  carefully.  It  may 
be  fed  to  all  horses  to  a  good  advan- 
tage except  driving  horses,  and  is 
the  ideal  feed  for  cows,  steers,  sheep 
and  swine.  It  is  not  well  adapted  for 
pasturing,  but  may  be  pastured  in 
some  of  the  western  States.  Animals 
when  first  turned  in  on  alfalfa 
should  not  be  hungry,  and  they 
should  not  be  turned  in  while  the 
dew  is  still  on.  Sheep  eat  so  close 
to  the  ground  that  they  are  hard  on 
alfalfa. 

Red  clover  is  a  common  crop  on 
many  farms  of  the  United  States  and 
is  used  for  pasture  and  maintaining 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  should 
not  be  cut  until  in  full  bloom, 
and  it  would  possibly  be  better  to 
wait  until  about  one-third  of  the 
heads  have  turned  brown,  as  it  will 
cure  quicker  and  better.  Much  used 
for  feeding  cattle  and  horses.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  feeds  known  for  cows 
and  is  also  valuable  for  sheep  and 
swine. 

Alsike  clover  thrives  where  other 
clovers  do  not,  and  lives  for  many 
years.  The  yield  is  generally  small, 
but  when  properly  made  into  hay  it 
is  of  very  good  quality. 

Manure  Shed  Prevents 
Waste 

IT  HAS  been  carefully  estimated 
that  the  value  of  farm  manure 
wasted  in  the  United  States  annually 
is  $700,000,000.  This  amount  would 
build  a  fleet  of  100  dreadnaughts  or 
pave  250,000  miles  of  highway  each 
year.  The  wheat  crop  of  1912  was  es- 
timated at  730,000,000  bushels,  and 
allowing  $1  for  every  bushel  of  wheat 
for  that  year,  it  is  evident  that  the 
waste  from  manure  approximately 
equals  the  value  of  our  annual  wheat 
crop.  Dean  Alfred  Vivian  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  points  out  that  a 
manure  shed  on  every  farm  would 
prevent  the  manure  losses  to  a 
great  extent.  Such  a  structure  need 
only  to  have  a  concrete  floor  and  a 
covering  which  will  prevent  rain 
from  leaching  the  manure  as  it  does 
in  the  barnyard.  It  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  stables  with  a  litter 
carrier.  When  the  manure  cannot 
be  hauled  directly  to  the  fields  its 
value  will  remain  the  same  by  stor- 
ing. Manure  handled  in  this  manner 
has  returned  as  high  as  $5  per  ton 
in  increased  crop  yields. 
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Decreased  Yields  on  Farms 


A DECREASED  average  yield  per 
acre  in  a  State,  instead  of  al- 
ways indicating  poorer  methods  of 
farming  may  very  well  mean  that 
farming  methods  are  just  as  good 
or  better,  but  that  less  productive 
land  has  been  put  under  cultivation. 
As  J.  C.  McDowell,  Office  of  Farm 
Management,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  points  out  in  the  1915 
Yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture:  In  districts  where  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  not  used,  sta- 
tistics frequently  show  that  as  prices 
go  up  the  average  yield  per  acre 
goes  down.  Better  prices  for  wheat 
have  caused  large  areas  of  wheat  to 
be  grown  in  the  drier  districts  of  the 
central  West  on  land  that  cannot 
be  made  to  produce  large  yields  per 
acre.  This  lowers  the  average  yield 
of  wheat  in  these  States  at  the  very 
time  that  the  farmers  are  improving 
their  methods  in  order  to  have  more 
wheat  to  sell  at  the  higher  price. 
In  this  way  increased  prices  often 
lower  the  average  yield  of  farm 
crops  over  considerable  areas  by 
bringing  what  were  formerly  un- 
profitable acres  under  successful 
cultivation. 

The  extensions  of  agriculture  into 
regions  that  formerly  could  not  be 
farmed  at  a  profit  may  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  higher  prices,  better 
cultural  methods,  more  efficient  ma- 
chinery, and  immigration  due  to  a 
general  increase  of  population.  All 
these  factors  combined  to  push  both 
the  corn  belt  and  the  wheat  belt 
farther  and  farther  west,  thus  de- 
veloping large  areas  of  land  that 
had  previously  been  considered 
worthless.  The  decreased  average 
yield  of  corn  per  acre  in  some  of 
our  western  States  is  perhaps  due 
more  to  increased  acreage  than  to 
depletion  of  soil  fertility.  In  the 
following  table  it  will  be  noted  that 
for  Kansas  and  Nebraska  there 
seems  to  be  a  direct  relation  be- 
tween large  acreage  and  low  yield 
per  acre: 


In  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that 
average  yields  go  down  as  the  acre- 
age increases,  and  that  when  the 
acreage  becomes  practically  con- 
stant the  yields  do  the  same.  The 
acreage  for  the  10-year  period  1901- 
1910  is  practically  the  same  as  it  was 
for  the  preceding  ten  years,  and  the" 
yield  is  approximately  the  same  for 
both  of  these  10-year  periods.  Other 
causes,  such  as  variation  in  sea- 
sons, greatly  influence  the  average 
yield  of  crops,  but  in  this  table  the 
effect  of  climatic  conditions  for  any 
particular  year  is  minimized  by  tak- 
ing 10-year  averages.  Sometimes 
our  farming  methods  are  criticised 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  de- 
creased the  yields  by  robbing  the 
soil,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
decreased  average  yield  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  bringing  of  less  pro- 
ductive land  under  cultivation. 

Law  Gives  Better  Feeds 

SEEDS  offered  for  sale  in  Wis- 
consin have  shown  a  marked  im- 
provement in  quality  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  law  regulating  their 
sale. 

Because  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  the  law  have  made  it 
necessary  for  feeds  to  be  sold  strictly 
on  their  merits,  honest  manufactur- 
ers have  been  enabled  to  sell  high 
grade  goods  without  having  to  meet 
dishonest  competition. 

Manufacturers,  dealers,  and  con- 
sumers, realizing  the  advantages  of 
such  laws,  have  given  their  hearty 
cooperation,  and  it  is  largely  thru 
their  support  that  the  operation  of 
the  law  has  been  made  effective. 

That  buyers  of  and  dealers  in  feeds 
in  Wisconsin  are  becoming  more  and 
more  discriminating  in  the  purchase 
of  feed  is  shown  by  the  increasing 
number  and  character  of  inquiries 
received  by  the  State  feed  inspection 
service. 


Yield  of  Corn 

as  Related  to  Acreage 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Years 

Annual 

Yield 

Annual 

Yield 

Acreage 

Per  Acre 

Acreage 

Per  Acre 

Bushels 

Bushels 

1871-1880 

1,940,037 

33.7 

822,209 

35.7 

1881-1890 

4,997,125 

27.6 

3,309,961 

31.5 

1891-1900 

7,357,234 

21.9 

6,036,385 

26.4 

1901-1910 

7,298,172 

22.1 

7,642,217 

26.1 

The  Redbird  Schoolma'am 


"Well,  Miss  Tempest,"  he  rallied 
her,  "am  I  forgiven?  Do  we  go  out 
tomorrow  In  the  launch,  or  am  I  be- 
yond the  pale?" 

"The  launch  by  all  means,"  Lute 
replied  on  impulse. 

Something  stronger  than  will  or 
reason  impelled  her  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  maker  of  spurious  cash.  They 
talked  a  few  minutes  of  impersonal 
matters — the  moon,  her  intention  to 
purchase  a  phonograph,  the  begin- 
ning of  school  in  September.  Then 
he  left  her,  after  a  courteous  adieu, 
and  she  joined  the  family  in  the  buff 
and  wild-rose  parlor. 

But  that  night  she  sat  late  in  her 
room  with  a  silk-threaded  piece  of 
paper  in  her  lap.  Was  this  blank 
greenback  sufficient  proof?  Evident- 
ly there  existed  a  gang  who  manu- 
factured the  paper  at  one  place  and 
had  it  printed  at  another.  So  bold 
wt<:  they  that  registered  mail  was 
a  medium  of  exchange.  No  doubt  the 
engraved  plates  originated  else- 
where. But  the  completed  product 
was  distributed  from  the  almost  un- 
known village  of  Redbird.  At  what 
spot?  She  longed  to  discuss  the  mys- 
tery with  Dan.  She  seized  a  pencil 
and  paper  and  drew  a  rude  plan  of 
the  Russel  roadhouse  with  its  orna- 
mental front  porch  and  its  wide  rear 
veranda  which  was  used  by  the  aged 
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maid-of-all-work  as  a  spare  kitchen. 
Everything  was  open  as  day.  The 
drawing  suggested  nothing. 

The  continuation  of  this  most  in- 
teresting story  will  be  found  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 

Pure  Water  for  Live- 
stock 

A FARMER  remarked  the  other 
day,  when  I  took  dinner  with 
him,  that  his  great  problem  was  how 
to  secure  a  pure  water  supply  for 
house  use.  It  was  apparent  from  the 
drift  of  his  conversation  that  he  was 
not  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
water  for  his  livestock — anything 
was  good  enough  for  them. 

The  same  laws  that  govern  health 
pertain  to  the  lower  animals  as  well 
as  to  man.  After  dinner  I  looked 
around  a  little  and  found  that  the 
water  for  his  animals  came  from  a 
surface  well  near  the  stables.  As  it 
happened,  it  was  not  strongly  alka- 
line, but  it  was  stagnant,  teeming 
with  animal  and  vegetable  organisms 
the  result  of  animal  excreta  and 
barnyard  refuse.  The  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter  in  it  made  it  unfit  foi 
any  animal  to  drink.  This  man  com- 
plained of  having  had  "hard  luck' 
with  his  livestock. — Geo.  H.  Glover. 


•Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1915 

Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
A|fl*A|     •*%  A  Prosperity  was  never  so  great 

W|         |  A  Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom- 

*_  ^  F^^^MllBl  inent  business  man  says :   "Canada's  position  today  is 

sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20*  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
Strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Wheat  averaged  In  1915  over  25  bumhelm  per  acre 
Oata    averaged  In  1915  over  45  bumhelm  per  aero 
Barley  averaged  In  1915  over  40  bumhelm  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other* 
wise,  ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.  Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful 
There  is  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  U  there  any  conscription.  For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  'settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address  c  j  BROUGHTON,  112  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
G.  W.  AIRD,  215  Traction  Terminal  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

No  passports  are  necessary  to  enter  Canada.         CWwdtw  emnut  Acaat. 
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Sowe  Bases  all^ta&s 


THE  FARM  AND  SMALL  TOWN 
FURNISH  BEST  MATERIAL 
FOR  BIG  LEAGUE  TIMBER. 


Looking  over  the  roster  of  the  big 
league  ball  teams  you  will  find  name 
after  name  of  men  who  only  recently 
were  boys  on  the  farm  or  in  the  village 
or  small  town.  On  the  other  hand,  sur- 
prisingly few  hail  from  the  big  cities. 
And  yet,  this  is  not  so  surprising  after 
all.  Even  laying  aside  our  knowledge  of 
the  big  part  that  the  so-called  country 
boy  has  always  played  in  the  great  af- 
fairs of  business  and  the  nation,  the 
country  is  the  place  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion necessary  for  athletes. 

The  photographs  shown  are  familiar 
to  all  lovers  of  the  great  National  game. 
In  addition  to  their  being  representatives 
of  their  type  in  the  baseball  world,  all  of 
these  stalwart  athletes  are  great  endors- 
ers of  that  beverage  you  know  and  like 
so  well— Coca-Cola. 

Short  Histories  of  the  Players. 
JONES,  Fielder  Allison,  Manager  of  St. 
Louis  Browns.  Born  August  13,  1871,  at 
Shingle  House,  Pa.  Last  season  he  came 
within  one-half  game  of  winning  Federal 
League  pennant,  finishing  nearer  the  top 
than  any  team  in  major  leagues  since 
the  Browns  in  1889. 

He  says  Coca-Cola  is  his  favorite 
beverage. 

ALEXANDER,  Grover  Cleveland,  Pitcher 
Philadelphia  Nationals.  Born  in  St. 
Paul,  Nebraska,  February  26,  1887,  and 
lives  on  a  farm  there  now. 

Alexander  is  one  of  the  greatest  pitch- 
ers in  the  game  today,  being  practically 
responsible  for  the  Philadelphia  National 
League  team  winning  the  pennant  last 
year.   Drafted  by  Philadelphia  in  Aug- 


ust,  1910,  with  whom  he  has  since 
played.  He  warmly  endorses  Coca-Cola 
as  a  drink  for  athletes. 
DOYLE,  Lawrence,  Capjtain  New  York 
National  League  Club.  Born  at  Casey- 
ville,  111.,  July  31,  1886.  Second  baseman. 

He  has  played  with  the  New  York 
Nationals  since  1907,  and  was  appointed 
Captain  in  1912,  which  position  he  ha3 
since  held  with  them.  Leading  hitter  of 
the  National  League  for  the  season  of 
1915.  Like  all  the  best  of  them  he  is  a 
staunch  believer  in  Coca-Cola. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  a  wonderful  sim- 
ilarity between  the  origin  of  these  ball 
players  and  that  of  the  beverage  which 
they  endorse.  Coca-Cola  might  be  called 
an  agricultural  drink,  both  from  the  ma- 
terials it  is  made  of  and  because  of  its 
great  popularity  in  the  country  as  well 
as  in  the  city.  For  Coca-Cola,  if  ever 
there  was  a  natural,  wholesome  bev- 
erage, is  such— it  itself  is  a  gift  from 
Nature.  Made  from  Nature's  pure  water, 
flavored  with  the  juices  of  fine  fruits 
and  things  that  grow  and  sweetened 
with  Nature's  purest,  finest  sugar— and 
please  particularly  remember  this  last- 
Coca-Cola  contains  no  artificial  sweeten- 
ing matter  but  just  the  best  of  pure  cane 
sugar.  It  is  this  fine  combination  that 
gives  Coca-Cola  its  deliciousness  of 
flavor,  its  distinctively  refreshing  and 
thirst-quenching  qualities  and  great 
wholesomeness.  That's  why  ball  players, 
athletes,  fans— all  classes  and  kinds  of 
men  and  women  drink  and  endorse  Coca- 
Cola.  Drink  a  glass  or  a  bottle  and  you 
will  be  just  as  enthusiastic  about  it. 


"TjON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertise- 
^  ments  you  read  in  ine  Farming  Business. 
We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 
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WANT   AT5)^  w|"  seU  w 

▼»  ^TkA"*  M  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  And  farm  help  for  you;  will  vake 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

TOE  COST  :..:-'\<:z  w;;r<! 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want  Ad.  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WRITE  TO 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago.  III.  


HELP  WANTED 
LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Royce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. III. 


THOlfSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-51  4   N.    Dearborn   St..  Chicago, 

FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH.  Gov- 
ernment Jobs.  Steady  work.  List  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable — free.  Write  today. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dep't.  M,  118,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  TO  TRAVEL,  BY  AUTOMOBILE 
to  introduce  our  250  fast  selling  popular  priced 
Household  Necessities.  The  greatest  line  on 
earth.  Make  $10  a  day  easy.  Complete  out- 
fit and  automobile  furnished  free  to  workers. 
Write  today  for  exclusive  territory.  American 
Products   Co..    43S2    3rd   St.,    Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

COUNTY  AGENTS— LATEST  NOVELTY, 
feeds  poultry,  horses,  dogs,  promptly  on  the 
hour,  greatest  feed  and  laborsaver,  enormous 
field,  no  competition,  exclusive  territory. 
Economic    Feeder   Mfg.    Co.,    Alliambra,  Calif. 

AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   


AGENTS  WANTED — TO  SELL  COMBI- 
nation  can  filler,  strainer,  dipper  and  funnel, 
six  articles  in  one  sample  free.  French  Bros., 
Hinton,   W.  Va. 


PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries,  Boonvtlle,  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FIRST  CLASS,  THOROLY  TILED  IOWA 
farm  of  28  0  acres;  every  foot  of  it  good, 
smooth  plow  land  with  deep  soil.  Good  set  of 
buildings  Z\'2  miles  from  Rudd,  Floyd  County, 
Iowa,  with  excellent  roads  all  the  way.  Can 
also  include  80  acres  across  the  road  from  the 
buildings.  The  Managing  Editor  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business  operated  this  farm  four  years 
and  installed  the  drainage  system.  Will  sell 
on  very  easy  terms.  I  have  other  farms  of 
various  sizes  for  sale  in  Flovd  County,  Iowa. 
J.  E.  Bartlett,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  III. 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 
but  high  in  productive  value,  make  two  to 
four  crops  a  year  and  give  largest  profits  in 
grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairy- 
ing. Unsurpassed  climate,  good  markets. 
Publications  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards.  Com- 
missioner, Room  159  Southern  Railway,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


MINNESOTA,  THE  LAND  OF  CORN  AND 
clover,  offers  a  home  for  you.  Buy  now  while 
lands  are  cheap,  and  are  selling  on  long  time 
and  easy  terms.  Maps  and  literature  sent  free. 
Write  to  Fred  D.  Sherman,  State  Immigration 
Commissioner,  Room  601,  State  Capitol,  St. 
Pau I .  Minneso ta.  

ABE  YOU'  RENTING  A  FARM?  WHY 
pay  high  rent  for  land  when  you  can  buy  a 
good  farm  in  Minnesota,  at  low  prices  and 
easy  terms.  Write  for  maps  and  literature. 
Fred  D.  Sherman,  State  Immigration  Commis- 
sioner, Room  601  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  It 
with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  III.  


FARMS,  LAND.  FOR  SALE.  TRADE;  ANY 
State;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  


FARM    FOB  SALE 

878  ACRES.  LOCATED  AT  BLANTON,  GA. 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railway  splits 
tract  of  land  In  halves,  with  station  of  Blan- 
ton,  Ga.,  on  same.  This  land  Is  In  the  richest 
farming  district  of  Georgia.  It  has  a  great 
future  and  Is  about  ready  for  sub-dividing. 
Also  would  make  an  Ideal  site  for  a  high  class 
stock  farm.  It  has  about  :;00  acres  cleared 
up,  with  200  acres  stumped,  and  a  good  stream 
of  water  through  It.  we  will  ncll  at  a  bar- 
gain. A  One  place  to  sell  General  Mei  cha  Dd  !■*, 
ami  buy  cotton,  and  cotton  seed.  The  store 
will  pay  for  the  proposition.  It  Is  nine  miles 
from  Valdosta,  and  seven  miles  from  Nnvlor, 
Ga.  Write  to  The  J.  P.  Carter  Co.,  Naylor, 
Georgia.     


FAR  H  8  WANTED 

FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  4,000  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property,  509  Farmers' 
Exchange,    Denver,  Colorado.  


TANNING 

LET  VH  TAN  TOUR  II 1 1)15:  COW,  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  Or  robe.  Cataloguo  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frlslqn  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 


Balanced  Dairy  Rations 


MOST  feeders  of  dairy  cows  can 
produce  protein  more  cheaply 
than  they  can  buy  it,  according  to 
C.  H.  Eckles  of  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture. Wise  is  the  man  who  has  a 
good  supply  of  legume  forage  on 
hand  from  his  alfalfa,  clover,  cow- 
pea,  or  soybean  fields,  for  the  dairy 
cow  cannot  do  her  best  on  corn, 
timothy  hay,  or  fodder  even  with 
good  succulent  silage  to  help  main- 
tain summer  pasture  conditions. 

Bran  at  a  dollar  a  hundred  fur- 
nishes protein  at  a  cost  of  about 
8%  cents  a  pound,  while  cottonseed 
at  $1.90  a  hundred  furnishes  it  at  a 
cost  of  little  over  5  cents  a  pound. 
The  cost  of  producing  the  protein  on 
the  farm  in  alfalfa,  clover  or  other 
leguminous  crops  varies  with  local 
conditions  so  that  no  such  definite 
figures  can  be  given,  but  almost  any 
farmer  should  be  able  to  supply  him- 
self at  much  less  than  5  cents  a 
pound.  If  he  has  neglected  to  do  so, 
however,  he  must  purchase  protein 
in  some  form  to  supplement  the 
abundance  of  silage  and  corn  which 
he  undoubtedly  has  on  hand  under 
Missouri  conditions. 

Feeding  two  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal  a  day  to  a  cow  that  has  been 
giving  milk  on  such  a  ration  as 
corn,  fodder,  and  timothy  hay  will 
increase  the  flow  to  a  surprising  de- 
Credit  Unions  of  North 
Carolina 

SINCE  the  appointment  of  an  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  Credit 
Unions,  the  Division  of  Markets  has 
been  mailing  to  the  different  unions 
in  North  Carolina  a  monthly  state- 
ment showing  the  condition  of  each 
union  at  the  end  of  the  month  past. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  service 
these  unions  have  already  been  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  are 
formed.  North  Carolina  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  State  in 
the  Union  to  take  organized  action 
in  securing  better  credit  facilities 
lor  the  farmers,  and  the  experiment 
is  being  watched  with  much  interest 
by  the  other  States.  Each  day  let- 
ters are  received  inquiring  as  to  the 
progress  and  success  of  the  plan. 

The  second  monthly  statement,  on 
April  30,  1916,  totals  up:  April- 
Members,  252;  depositors,  38;  pay- 
ments on  shares,  $1,763.20;  deposits, 
$1,654.68;  loans,  $3,203.05;  number  of 
borrowers,  8;  rediscounts,  $1,290; 
cash  in  banks,  $1,597.89;  total  re- 
sources, $4,883.70. 

The  Credit  Unions  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, says  the  North  Carolina 
Extension  News,  that  as  a  whole 
their  membership  has  increased  25 
per  cent;  their  total  resources  more 
than  doubled,  and  their  loans  to 
members  more  than  trebled  in  the 
month  of  April  over  the  preceding 
month  of  March.  It  is  believed  that 
if  every  man,  woman  and  child  bends 
his  or  her  energies  to  putting  all 
savings  in  the  Credit  Unions  the 
showing  for  future  months  will  be 
even  greater. 

Lowe's  Grove,  while  progressing 
little,  according  to  the  figures,  has 
been  accomplishing  great  results, 
which  will  not  show  until  the  next 
month's  statement.  All  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  this  Credit 
Union  has  purchased  for  its  mem- 
bers 114.3  tons  of  fertilizers  at  a  to- 
tal cost  of  $3,050.02  in  cash,  $1,483 
of-  which  is  to  be  obtained  either 
thru  or  by  aid  of  the  Credit  Union. 
The  total  savings  to  the  mem- 
bers are  reported  to  have  been 
$007.73.  The  lesson  is  clear;  it  pays 
to  make  cash  purchases.  More  and 
better  farming  is  sure  to  result. 
Carmel,  Sharon,  and  Drowning 
Creek  also  helped  members  to  pur- 
chase fertilizers,  and  Oakdale,  sup- 
plies. Drowning  Creek  reports  "the 
purchase  of  a  carload  of  cottonseed 
meal  cooperatively  by  eight  mem- 
bers. They  got  the  same  prices  and 
discounts  that  the  richest  man  or  the 
biggest  plantation  in  the  State  could 
get." 


gree.  In  spite  of  the  many  things 
that  have  combined  to  raise  the  price 
of  cottonseed  meal  this  year,  it  is 
probably  the  cheapest  concentrate 
to  buy.  for  this  purpose. 

Some  good  dairy  rations  which 
Professor  Eckles  suggests  in  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Circular  44  are: 

Corn  silage,  25  pounds;  clover 
hay,  10;  corn,  4;  bran,  4. 

Corn  silage,  30  pounds;  alfalfa  or 
cowpea  hay,  10;  corn,  6;  bran,  2. 

Clover  hay,  20  pounds;  corn,  4  to 
6;  bran  or  oats,  2  to  4. 

Clover  hay,  20  pounds;  corn  and 
cob  meal,  5  to  7;  gluten  or  cotton- 
seed meal,  2. 

Alfalfa  or  cowpea  hay,  10  pounds; 
corn  fodder,  10;  corn,  5  to  7; 
bran,  2. 

Alfalfa  or  cowpea  hay,  15  to  20 
pounds;  corn,  8  to  10. 

Each  of  these  rations  includes  a 
whole  day's  feed  for  the  ordinary 
cow,  half  to  be  given  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  other  half  in  the  even- 
ing, but  they  are  not  intended  for 
the  cow  of  unusual  dairy  capacity, 
or  one  that  is  being  fed  for  heavy 
production,  or  to  make  a  rec- 
ord. The  amounts  specified  are 
those  to  be  fed  to  a  cow  giving  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of 
milk  a  day,  and  cows  giving  more 
than  this  should  receive  more  feed, 
especially  more  grain,  while  those 
giving  less  milk  should  have  the 
grain  cut  down.  The  general  plan 
followed  is  to  give  each  cow  all  the 
roughness  she  will  eat,  and  about 
one  pound  of  grain  for  each  three 
pounds  of  milk  produced. 

Repaint  Old  Metal 
Roofs 

WHEN  repainting,  note  the  char- 
acter of  the  paint  first  applied. 
If  found  to  be  well  bound  to  the 
metal,  clean  well,  and  if  to  be 
painted  a  similar  or  darker  color, 
paint  one  coat  only.  This  should  be 
mixed  with  enough  turpentine  to 
penetrate  into  and  bind  well  to  the 
old  coating.  The  paint  must  be  well 
brushed  out  and  put  on  thin.  Full 
oil  reductions  should  never  be  used 
on  a  metal  surface,  as  such  will 
cause  blistering  under  extreme  heat. 
If  the  surface  is  checked  or  cracked, 
go  over  it  with  a  stiff  wire  brush  and 
scraper,  removing  all  loose  particles 
of  paint  and  clean  the  surface  well. 
Touch  up  all  bare  spots  with  red  lead 
paint.  If  the  paint  is  peeling,  scrape 
and  clean  with  wire  brush  to  the 
bare  iron;  then  rough  up  the  sur- 
face and  proceed  as  for  new  work. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  a 
lead  or  zinc  paint  be  used  on  a  bare 
galvanized  iron. 

Care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
apply  more  paint  to  a  metal  roof 
than  is  necessary  to  hide  and  pro- 
tect the  metal.  The  primer  is  a  sur- 
face coating  only  and  will  in  time 
break  away  if  repeated  coats  of  oil 
paint  are  put  on  over  it.  It  is  a  good 
principle  to  apply  one  coat  over  the 
primer  at  a  time  and  not  two  in  suc- 
cession.— J.  A.  Bonnel. 

Blackleg  Vaccine  Free 

THE  Veterinary  Division  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  is 
now  prepared  to  distribute  the  Gov- 
ernment blackleg  vaccine  free  to  citi- 
zens of  Colorado.  This  vaccine  will 
not  be  sent  upon  order,  however,  un- 
less the  order  is  accompanied  with  a 
statement  that  the  party  wishing  to 
use  the  vaccine  has  a  vaccinating 
outfit.  This  outfit  is  very  necessary 
to  the  proper  administration  of  the 
vaccine  and  when  the  directions  are 
not  followed  in  placing  the  vaccine 
in  solution  and  giving  it,  the  results 
am  not  always  satisfactory. 

.  The  College  will  gladly  order  the 
outfit  and  accompany  the  same  with 
the  free  vaccine,  but  the  request  must 
state  whether  the  outfit  is  needed  or 
not.  A  vaccinating  outfit  costs  $4.— 
Ceo.  h.  Glover,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College. 
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FOR  Ml 

CABBAGE!  PLANTS — FORTY  MILLION 
Genuine  Frost  Proof  Plants.    Varieties:  Early 

Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Suc- 
cession, Flat  Dutch,  and  Drumhead.  Price, 
500  for  $1.10;  1006  for  $2.00.  postpaid  and  in- 
sured. By  express  1000  at  $1.25;  5000  to  10,000 
at  90c;  15,000  to  20,000  at  75c  per  1000.  Prompt 
delivery  and  good  strong  plants  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalogue.  Piedmont  Plant  Co., 
Albany,  Ga,,/and  Greenville.  S.  c. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE, 
bred  sows  and  gilts.     Service  boars.  Pair  pigs 

$14.  Large  prolific  kind.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Free  circular.  White  Leghorn  chickens,  Walter 

Ruebush,    Macomb.  Ill 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS.  SIXTEEN  LIT- 
ters  at  bargain  prices.  Best  farm,  stock,  and 
watch  dog.  Price  list  and  pictures  free.  Hlgh- 
born  Collie  Kennels.  St.  Peter,  Minn. 


SINGLE  COMH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  FARM 
range  flock.  Eggs  $1  per  15.  $3  per  50,  post- 
paid.    Baby    chicks    10c    each.      Mrs.  Alfred 

Miller.  Voltaire.  N.  D.  

CABBAGE.  CELERY  PLANTS.  LEADING 
varieties  strong.  $1.00  per  1,000.  $8.50  per 
ln.ono.     J.  C.  Bchmldt,  Bristol.  Pa. 


FOB  SALE,  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINA 
pigs,  sired  by  great  herd  boars.  Either  se«, 
tin, 00  each.     Harry  D.  Mnyhugh,  Walton,  Ky. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  HOW  TO  OB- 
taln  a  Patent,  list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  In- 
ventions Wanted.  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  Sketch  for  free  opinion 
as  to  patentability.  Our  Four  Books  sent  free. 
Patents  advertised  Free.  We' assist  Inventors 
to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J.  Evans  Co., 
Patent  Attys..  S24  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.    Write  W.  D.  Boyce 

Co..    ,-,00-r,  14    N.    Dearborn   St.,    Chicago,  111 


RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.    Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co 
500-514  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  Ill 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  RIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
[aimers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  Ill 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anythingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASlLy— 

QVICKLy— 

CHEATLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N .  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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LATE  BLIGHT  OF  THE  POTATO 

Existing  A/ways  in  Some  Sections,  It  Scourges  Others  Periodically 


LATE  blight  of  the  potato  is  a  disease  which 
in  its  worst  occurrences  causes  a  loss  of  at 
least  one-half  of  the  yield  of  the  crop  and 
will  also  cause,  under  favorable  conditions  for  its 
development,  a  further  loss  of  one-half  or  more  of 
the  crop  which  is  stored.  When  a  serious  attack 
of  this  disease  does  come  upon  a  crop  of  potatoes 
it  is  po  severe  in  its  effect  that  every  potato  grower 
should  know  the  essential  facts  of  its  growth,  its 
action  and  its  control  or  prevention.  That  is  the 
reason  for  this  discussion  of  the  late  blight  of  the 
potato. 

This  discussion  is  based  primarily  upon  Bulletin 
No.  163  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
the  Iowa  State  College.  This  bulletin  was  issued 
by  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  because  of  the 
rery  severe  epidemic  of  this  disease  which  swept 
over  the  potato  fields  of  Iowa  during  the  season  of 
1915.  Certain  additional  facts  have  been  gleaned 
from  other  experiment  bulletins  and  Government 
reports. 

The  late  blight  of  the  potato  is  a  disease  which 
appears  both  on  the  plant  and  upon  the  potato 
tuber  itself,  these  two  appearances  being  two  dif- 
ferent, distinct  stages  of  the  life  of  the  infection 
which  causes  the  disease.  That  stage  of  the  disease 
in  which  the  plants  are  affected  appears  during  the 
growing  season,  while  that  stage  which  affects  and 
damages  the  tuber,  or  the  potato 
proper,  appears  during  the  season 
when  the  potato  is  stored  after  It 
has  been  harvested.  The  stage  of  the 
disease  which  appears  on  the  plant 
causes  a  very  marked  effect  in  the 
yield  per  acre.  That  stage  of  the 
disease  which  affects  the  tuber  while 
in  storage  reduces  its  quality  for 
eating  and  for  selling. 

Stated  very  briefly,  the  routine  of 
the  life  of  this  disease  is  as  follows: 
Potatoes  infected  with  what  is  known 
as  dry  rot,  which  is  the  storage  stage 
of  the  disease,  cause  the  infection 
to  develop  and  later  affect  the  grow- 
ing plant,  especially  the  leaves  and 
the  smaller  stems  of  the  plant; 
after  this  stage  of  the  disease  it  goes 
back  down  into  the  newly-formed 
tubers  or  potatoes.  Here  it  lies  prac- 
tically dormant  until  the  potatoes 
are  stored;  then  when  proper  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  moisture 
occur,  the  disease  develops  the  sec- 
ond stage  known  as  dry  rot,  which 
destroys  the  eating  and  the  selling 
value  of  the  potato. 

A  study  of,  and  experiments  with,  this  disease 
have  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years.  Altho 
the  experiment  stations  thruout  the  country  have 
not  conducted  these  experiments  and  the  study  long 
enough  to  be  thoroly  satisfied  in  their  own  minds 
with  reference  to  all  ^  the  various  phases  of  the 
disease  and  of  the  best  methods  of  controlling  it, 
and  do  not  feel  justified  in  making  definite  state- 
ments regarding  some  phases  of  it,  sufficient  has 
been  learned  to  warrant  a  number  of  statements. 
It  is  these  statements  which  the  students  of  the 
disease  feel  justified  in  making  which  will  be  found 
In  the  following  portions  of  this  discussion. 

It  is  well  established  that  there  is  an  inter-rela- 
tionship between  this  disease  and  the  atmospheric 
conditions  which  exist  during  the  growing  season, 
these  atmospheric  conditions  consisting  of  a  com- 
bination of  temperature  and  moisture. 

This  disease  of  late  blight  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
belonging  to  an  economically  important  group 
known  as  the  "down  mildews."  This  disease  exists 
In  the  potato  during  the  period  of  storage  in  the 
form  of  thread-like  growth  known  as  "mycelium." 
Daring  the  growth  of  the  seed  potato  in  the  field, 
when  favorable  climatic  conditions  exist,  this  my- 
celium begins  to  grow.  It  grows  up  thru  the  sprouts 
and  the  stems  and  finally  reaches  the  leaves,  where 
It  forms  mildew  spots  and  grows  into  what  is  known 


as  the  "fruiting  stage"  of  the  disease  and  develops 
what  are  known  as  "summer  spores."  When  cli- 
matic conditions  are  most  favorable,  these  spores 
germinate  rapidly  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
and  spread  with  great  rapidity  from  one  plant  to 
another,  and  from  one  field  to  another,  developing 
so  rapidly  that  one  infected  hill  will  within  a  few 
days  cause  an  entire  field  to  be  affected;  from  here 
it  will  spread  like  a  prairie  fire  from  one  field  to 
another,  providing,  of  course,  climatic  conditions 
are  favorable.  This  earlier  fruiting  stage  lasts  for 
approximately  three  weeks  and  is  preliminary  to 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease,  which  causes  the 
tops  to  wilt  as  tho  they  had  been  frosted  or  burned, 
which  is  the  most  rapidly  developing  stage  of  the 
disease. 

The  climatic  conditions  which  are  favorable  to 
the  development  of  this  disease  consist  of  the  air 
being  surcharged  with  moisture  vapor  and  a  tem- 
perature which  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  etc.,  would 
be  called  cool  for  summer,  while  in  the  northern 
potato  growing  States,  such  as  Maine  and  northern 
Wisconsin,  it  would  be  considered  warm  for  summer 
temperatures.  So  in  these  Middle  States  the  "disease 
will  develop  most  rapidly  when  we  have  a  moist, 
cool  growing  season,  while  in  the  more  northern 
sections  of  the  potato  belt  it  will  develop  most 
rapidly  when  they  have  what  they  call  a  warm  and 


The  Meat  of  the  Matter 

Late  blight  grows  best  in  a  damp  season  with  an  average  tem- 
perature of  65  degrees  to  75  degrees. 

When  bad,  it  may  cause  a  loss  of  50  per  cent  or  more  in  yield. 

Unless  potatoes  from  an  infected  field  are  stored  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  40  degrees,  dry  rot  will  develop  and  destroy  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  of  them. 

Pure  seed  is  a  preventive  only  when  an  entire  community  plants 
pure  seed. 

There  is  no  resistant  breed  of  potatoes.  It  is  possible,  tho,  to 
develop  resistant  strains  of  any  breed,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  done. 

Spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture,  when  properly  done,  will 
prevent  the  disease. 


moist  summer.  If  the  general  range  of  tempera- 
ture is  above  a  general  level  of  approximately  75 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  below  a  general  level  of 
approximately  65,  the  disease  will  not  be  found  very 
prevalent.  But  where  the  general  average  level  of 
temperature  during  the  later  growing  period  of  the 
potato  plant  lies  somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes,  and  the  air  contains  a  relatively  high  per- 
centage of  moisture  in  the  form  of  vapor,  we  then 
have  the  conditions  best  adapted  to  a  rapid  and 
injurious  development  of  this  disease.  The  season 
of  1915  thruout  the  central  belt  of  States,  including 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  is  a  very  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  type  of  season  which  is  most  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  this  very  destructive 
disease  of  the  potato. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  potatoes  harvested 
from  a  field  badly  infected  with  late  blight  will 
develop  what  is  known  as  dry  rot  under  certain 
conditions  of  storage.  An  illustration  of  how  seri- 
ous this  damage  to  stored  potatoes  due  to  dry  rot 
may  be  is  found  in  the  report  of  an  experiment 
made  by  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  in  which 
one  lot  of  infected  potatoes,  harvested  September 
8th,  showed  an  average  loss  of  55  per  cent  by  January 
1st.  In  this  series  of  experiments  one  thing  was 
found  which  is  of  great  importance  to  those  who 
have  potato  fields  which  become  infected  with  this 


disease.  It  was  found  that  another  lot  of  potatoes 
in  the  same  season  and  under  the  same  general 
conditions,  but  which  were  left  in  the  field  and  not 
dug  until  October  7th,  showed  a  loss  of  only  11  per 
cent  by  January  1st.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  so 
far  as  this  experiment  can  he  used  as  a  guide,  late 
digging  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  crop,  from 
the  keeping  standpoint,  which  is  harvested  from  an 
infected  field. 

Experiments  in  the  storage  of  potatoes  affected 
by  late  blight  conducted  by  a  number  of  the  State 
Experiment  Stations  show  that  the  dry  rot  does  not 
develop  to  amount  to  anything  when  the  potatoes 
are  maintained  at  an  average  temperature  of  40 
degrees  Fahrenheit  or  below. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  found  that  600 
bushels  of  potatoes  from  a  badly  infected  field  kept 
at  an  average  temperature  of  38  degrees  Fahrenheit 
from  November  18,  1915,  until  January  1,  1916, 
showed  that  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  potatoes 
were  affected  by  dry  rot  to  any  extent  whatever,  and 
in  many  of  those  which  were  infected,  the  infection 
was  only  a  very  slight  trace  and  had  not  developed 
sufficiently  to  materially  affect  the  quality  of  the 
potato.  Two  bushels  of  the  same  lot  of  potatoes 
were  put  in  storage  in  an  ordinary  cellar  which 
had  a  furnace  on  October  18th;  the  average  tem- 
perature of  this  cellar  room  ranged  between  55  and 
60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  On  January 
1,  1916,  they  showed  a  loss  of  45  per 
cent.  Notice  that  this  word  is  loss, 
not  infection,  and  in  practically  all 
of  the  potatoes  in  this  two-bushel 
lot,  the  disease  was  so  pronounced 
as  to  make  them  worthless  for  table 
purposes.  It  was  also  found  that  in 
potatoes  from  an  infected  field  which 
have  been  held  at  a  normal  tempera- 
ture of  40  degrees  or  less,  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  are  then  placed 
under  different  storage  conditions 
where  the  temperature  mounts  from 
50  to  60  degrees,  the  damage  devel- 
ops very  rapidly.  This  shows  that 
potatoes  from  infected  fields  must 
he  kept  at  a  low  temperature  until 
such  time  as  they  are  marketed,  then 
must  be  marketed  and  consumed 
very  quickly  after  they  are  taken 
from  storage. 

This  fact,  no  doubt,  will  help  very 
materially  to  explain  why  potato 
dealers  were  not  paying  a  very  high 
price  for  Iowa  potatoes  last  year,  in 
spite  of  the  shortage  of  the  crops. 
The  difficulties  of  storing  and  mar- 
keting advantageously  were  so  great  that  they  did 
not  feel  justified  in  undertaking  the  risk  and  also 
paying  a  very  high  price  for  a  product  on  which 
they  were  very  apt  to  lose  money  instead  of  make 
money. 

Experiments  show  that  there  are  three  methods 
more  or  less  successful  in  preventing  or  controlling 
damage  to  a  potato  crop  from  this  disease  even 
when  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  to  its  devel- 
opment. There's  only  one  of  these  three  which  is 
reliable,  the  other  two  being  only  partially  success- 
ful in  their  prevention  or  control.  The  first  is  the 
use  of  seed  absolutely  free  from  dry  rot.  The 
second  is  the  time  at  which  the  seed  is  planted  and 
the  crop  is  harvested.  The  third  is  spraying  the 
plant  with  bordeaux  mixture.  The  last  of  these 
three  methods  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  relied 
upon  as  anywhere  near  reliable. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  found  that  in  those 
years  when  this  disease  was  widespread  in  its  effect 
it  made  its  appearance  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or 
early  August;  and  usually,  within  seven  to  ten  days 
following  an  outbreak,  the  foliage  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. With  the  destruction  of  the  foliage,  of 
course,  the  development  of  the  tuber,  or  the  potato 
proper,  also  ceases;  therefore,  the  amount  of  yield 
of  the  crop  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it 
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A  Fatal  Malady 
LookitiK  Upward 
All  Alone 

How  the  Feud  Started 

Must  Have  the  Best 

Strides 

At  the  Front 

Unfair  Advantage 

Reverse  Irish 

Natural  History 

A  Case  In  Point 

One  Way 

In  Rabelals's  Day 

Some  Ceremony 

Breaking  It  Gently 

'Twlxt  Lite  and  Death 

Candor 

Safety  First 

Information  Wanted 

Well  Up 

True  Jobs 

In  Utah 

Risen 

An  Inside  Job 


Carefree 

In   a  Hurry 

Who  Laughs  Last 

Natural  Mistake 

Another  Complication 

It  All  Went  in  the  Bill 

Their  Final  Disposition 

Disguised 

A  Rare  Sight 

War  Echo 

Easily  Remedied 

Tools  Not  Toys 

Pleasing  Her 

Would  He  Change? 

Even  Then 

Sure  for  Once 

Antiques 

Light  and  Shadow 

To  the  Manner  Born 

A  Columbian  Conclusion 

Silver  Lining 

Love  and  Folly 

The  Effect 

How  It  Happened 
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cess  on  Bitter  Failure 

A  Man  With  No  Money  Rented  Five  Acres  and  Is  Now  Worth  $30,000 


THAT  he  should  tell  me  a  worth  while  story 
was  about  the  last  thing  I  expected.  I  met 
him  on  the  train  and  became  acquainted  be- 
cause the  seat  next  him  chanced  to  be  vacant  and 
I  sat  down.  He  is  quite  a  large  man,  prosperous- 
looking  and  suggestive  of  a  leader  among  men — a 
head  of  some  great  enterprise.  In  fact,  he  is  at  the 
head  of  a  great  business — a  business  that  would 
perhaps  not  strike  one  as  so  immense  at  first 
glance,  but  one,  nevertheless,  that  is  great  of  its 
kind. 

This  man  has  had  success.  It  is,  however,  not  a 
success  won  by  ease  and  luxury,  but  the  success  of 
a  decade  and  a  half  of  perseverance,  hard  work, 
privation  and  skimping.  We  know  this  to  be  true, 
not  merely  because  he  has  told  us  so,  nor  yet  be- 
cause we  observe  that  his  hands  are  calloused  from 
much  gripping  of  hoe-handles,  but  because  we  know 
that  in  any  business  success  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
these  things. 

Do  you  know,  by  the  way,  that  a  man  who  has 
made  the  success  that  this  one  has  on  slightly  over 
five  acres  of  gumbo  soil  has  a  just  right  to  feel 
proud  and  boast  of  his  accomplishments?  This  man, 
tho  glad  to  speak  of  the  things  he  has  done,  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1901  Mr.  Gray  came  to  this 
town  in  central  Kansas,  a  town  that  then  boasted 
some  8,000  population.  He  was  a  poor  man  with  a 
family  of  seven  to  support.  He  said  he  had  $9 
when  he*  landed,  but  having  heard  so  much  about 
this  little  city,  he  had  thought  that  ordinary  labor 
would  be  plentiful.  On  arriving,  however,  his  plans 
did  not  materialize.  Jobs  were  almost  as  scarce  as 
hens'  teeth. 

Well,  the  proposition  was  before  him  in  grim 
reality,  and  he  had  not  even  the  means  to  transport 
his  family  back  to  the  little  burg  in  Missouri  from 
whence  he  had  come.  It  was  a  knotty  problem— a 
problem  that  required  every  ounce  of  his  determina- 
tion to  keep  him  from  complete  despair. 

After  using  his  $9  for  living  expenses,  and  having 
been  able  to  go  a  little  in  debt  with  his  face  as  se- 
curity, he  heard  of  this  five  acre  plot  out  in  the 
suburbs  for  rent.  When  he  had  looked  it  over  with 
his  untrained  eyes  he  decided  instantly  to  rent  it, 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  and  go  into  the  gar- 
dening business.  He  found  the  owner  to  be  of  a 
generous  disposition  and  they  came  to  an  under- 
standing before  night.  He  had  rented  the  plot  for 
$5  an  acre,  including  a  four  roomed  house. 

The  next  thing  was  something  else,  and  some- 
thing else  was  also  a  distressing  problem.  He 
moved  his  family  into  the  house,  furnished  with 
dry-goods  box  furniture.  Not  a  stick  of  factory- 
made  stuff  could  he  afford.  Their  table  was  a 
great  box  on  which  reposed  pie  tins  and  around 
which  the  family  sat  on  smaller  boxes.  Thus,  in 
this  economic  situation,  he  began  his  first  summer 
of  gardening. 

It  will  be  useless  to  follow  in  detail  this  man's 
struggle,  year  after  year,  in  his  battle  with  adverse 
crop  conditions.  Perhaps  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  facts  roughly. 

This  first  year  he  planted  everything  in  the  line 
of  garden  truck,  from  early  radishes  and  onions  to 
rhubarb,  cabbage  and  horse-radish.  It  must  be 
said  in  passing,  however,  that  Mr.  Gray  knew  noth- 
ing whatever  of  this  work,  and  he  sowed  and  ex- 
pected to  harvest  in  kind.  His  anticipations  were 
great  and  he  says  he  has  never  realized  a  crop  that 
came  up  to  his  expectations.  For  what  he  raised 
that  first  year  he  gives  to  his  neighbors  full  credit. 


By  O.  E.  Webster 

for  he  knew  nothing  and  they  told  him  every- 
thing. 

Nevertheless  he  did  exceptionally  well,  especially 
with  his  horse-radish.  The  stuff  itself  did  not  find 
a  ready  market,  and  if  his  wife  had  not  taken  a 
hand  perhaps  it  would  have  proved  a  complete 
failure.  As  it  was,  she  suggested  that  he  get  her 
a  number  of  jelly  glasses  at  the  racket  store.  He 
did  so,  and  she  gathered  roots,  ground  them,  mixed 
the  stuff  with  vinegar,  salt  and  sugar.  He  said  he 
didn't  know  where  she  stumbled  onto  the  idea,  but 
it  sold  like  hot  cakes.  It  was  pretty  warm  stuff, 
too.  Anyway,  his  wife  very  nicely  furnished  the 
house  that  fall  with  the  proceeds  from  her  idea. 
Mr.  Gray  cleared  $300,  but  he  said  he  began  to  real- 
ize he  hadn't  buckled  into  any  snap  of  an  easy  job. 

That  fall  he  leased  the  tract  for  three  years,  and 
he  turned  back  into  the  land  all  that  he  could  spare 
of  his  $300.  He  hired  manure  hauled  and  sprinkled 
unsparingly  over  the  ground;  he  then  plowed  it  un- 
der. Right  here  he  said  he  learned  his  first  valuable 
lesson.  The  fertilizer  was  scattered  too  generously 
and  it  partially  burned  up  his  next  summer's  crop. 

This  was  a  serious  drawback  and  almost  decided 
him  to  give  up.  He  said  he  believed  he  should 
have  if  he  hadn't  already  rented  it  for  the  three 
years.  He  did,  however,  manage  to  clear  enough 
to  take  him  safely  thru  the  winter. 

By  the  third  summer  he  learned  to  a  great  extent 
what  to  make  his  specials.  Those  plants  and  vege- 
tables on  which  he  had  realized  the  best  sales  he 
planted  to  a  greater  extent,  and  lessened  the 
amounts  of  others  that  did  not  pay  so  well.  In  this 
he  found  tomatoes  predominating,  with  cabbages  a 
close  second.  His  earliest  vegetables  that  found 
the  readiest  sales  and  brought  in  the  best  profits 
were  radishes,  onions,  peas  and  beans. 

This  third  summer  he  set  out  a  half  acre  of 
strawberries.  One  acre  he  planted  to  potatoes.  He 
harvested  255  bushels  of  spuds  and  sold  them  at  75 
cents  the  bushel,  clearing  $191.25.  With  the  success 
his  wife  had  had  with  her  horse-radish,  the  proceeds 
from  which  he  permitted  her  to  keep  for  her  own 
use,  they  netted  something  over  $S00  for  that 
season's  labor. 

"It  sounds  nice  in  the  telling,"  Mr.  Gray  declared, 
"but  it  required  hard  work,  early  and  late,  to  do 
these  things.  One  who  has  never  undertaken  a  thing 
of  this  kind  is  simply  unable  to  realize  conditions  as 
they  are." 

Well,  in  the  spring  of  the  fourth  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  his  lease  was  to  expire,  he  tried  light 
manuring.  He  could  afford  this  now,  since  he  had 
quite  a  snug  sum  stored  safely  in  the  bank,  and  he 
maintained  a  certain  idea  that  was  shared  only  by 
his  wife.  This  idea,  in  fact,  was  to  the  effect  that 
they  would  try  to  buy  the  tract  in  the  fall,  providing 
their  garden  did  well.  It  did,  and  he  did.  That  is, 
the  garden  almost  came  up  in  yield  to  his  expecta- 
tions, prices  were  good,  and  he  bought  five  and  one- 
fourth  acres  at  $200  the  acre,  amounting  to  $1,050. 
He  offered  the  owner  $300  for  the  house  and  almost 
strange  to  say,  he  accepted  when  Mr.  Gray  told  him 
the  land  would  be  useless  to  him  with  no  place  to 
live.  This  totaled  $1,350.  Mr.  Gray  learned  after- 
ward that  he  had  chanced  to  be  fortunate  in  broach- 
ing the  subject  to  the  owner  at  the  time  he  did.  He 
was  stirred  up  over  some  California  land  deals  and 
was  anxious  to  be  foot-loose. 

Still,  Mr.  Gray  said  he  had  a  small  nest-egg.  He 
decided  to  spend  $100  yet  that  fall.    A  system  for 


watering  his  plants  had  long  been  bothering  hira, 
so  he  put  down  a  deep  well.  He  found  water  in 
abundance.  He  installed  a  windmill  and  force 
pump,  and  set  up  a  tower  some  twenty-five  feet  in 
the  air,  with  a  flat  top.  He  placed  on  this  a  tank 
that  would  hold  fifty  barrels  of  water.  From  this 
he  ran  pipes  that  terminated  at  different  points  on 
his  tract  of  ground. 

He  now  had  two  boys  that  were  getting  large 
enough  to  help  their  father  to  a  great  extent,  and 
that  would  save  hiring  a  man.  That  summer,  with 
the  help  of  these  boys  and  the  new  watering  system, 
he  cleaned  up  a  neat  $2,000. 

We  can  readily  see  that  he  started  in  well  in  the 
spring  of  1905.  That  summer  he  piped  his  house 
for  water  from  the  tank.  He  found  this  to  be  prac- 
tical in  the  summer,  but  there  was  always  more  or 
less  trouble  with  frozen  pipes  in  winter.  He  also 
installed  a  furnace  in  his  basement,  piping  heat  out 
to  a  nearby  greenhouse  that  he  had  also  built.  This 
greenhouse  was  necessarily  small,  but  he  required 
it  only  for  the  raising  of  early  plants  for  his  own 
use.  It  was  a  complete  success.  He  also  ran 
another  pipe  from  the  tank  to  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
where  he  had  placed  a  flat  tank  or  reservoir,  hold- 
ing twenty  gallons  of  water.  He  thus  ha'd  his  house 
furnished  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

He  continued  to  do  well  year  after  year,  finding 
that  light  spring  manuring  did  better  than  in  the 
fall.  He  says  he  can  think  of  no  explanation  for 
this  unless  it  is  because  the  fertilizer,  lying  in  the 
ground  over  winter,  does  not  begin  decaying  until 
spring  warmth  and  causes  improper  conditions. 
This  is,  at  least,  his  experience. 

His  main  crop  now  was  strawberries,  of  which  he 
had  two  acres.  He  found  them  hard,  tedious 
work,  but  they  paid  well  and  that  was  the  main 
thing.  All  of  his  stuff  he  disposed  of  to  his  home 
merchants,  and  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  his 
wares  was  consumed  in  his  home  town.  Others 
saw  his  success  and  started  in  competition,  but  Mr. 
Gray  was  the  pioneer  in  this  business,  was  liked  by 
all,  and  the  merchants,  consumers  and  all  would 
tolerate  no  interference.  At  one  time  Mr.  Gray 
said  he  thought  he  would  be  driven  to  the  wall  by 
competition.    But,  one  by  one,  these  others  gave  up. 

And,  then,  one  fall,  but  a  few  years  ago,  he  said  he 
found  he  possessed  enough  ready  money  to  pur- 
chase a  quarter  section  of  land.  That  quarter  he 
secured  for  $6,000;  he  can  now  ask  and  receive 
$10,000  for  it. 

From  that  time  on  he  turned  over  the  principal 
work  of  gardening  to  his  two  boys,  who  had  by  this 
time  acquired  the  skill  of  their  father.  They  were 
to  receive  a  half  of  the  proceeds. 

His  farm  rented  for  $600  a  year  cash,  and  his  plot 
of  ground  turned  out  $500  apiece  for  the  boys  and 
$1,000  for  himself.  This  is  an  average;  sometimes 
slightly  more,  sometimes  a  little  less. 

In  the  fall  of  1912  Mr.  Gray  says  he  found  himself 
in  a  position  to  buy  another  quarter  section.  He 
did  so  and  regretted  it  the  summer  of  1913 — the 
summer  of  almost  complete  famine.  He  had  run 
himself  pretty  close  financially,  but  his  watering 
system  came  to  the  rescue,  and  his  five  acres  turned 
out  a  piece  of  a  crop.  He  is  glad,  now,  however, 
that  he  spent  the  $8,000  as  he  did. 

Recently  he  enlarged  his  house  to  eight  rooms. 
His  little  city  has  grown  to  a  population  of  12,000, 
and  Mr.  Gray's  little  plot  rests  in  a  very  popular 
part  of  town.  He  said  he  would  not  attempt  to  esti- 
mate its  worth  per  acre  for  fear  I  would  consider 
him  untruthful,  but  he  admits  he  is  worth  about 
Continued  on  Page  606 
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Will  You  Trade  Seed 
Wheat  With  Us, 

You  can  sell  the  wheat  you  intended  to  J 
bow,  on  the  runiket.     For  thsAv 
oioacy  you  will  get,  and  perhaps  v-j 
for  only  part  of  It,  wo  will.*™  v 
send  you  a  new.  hardy,  das*^ 
extremely  productive 
tlely   to   sow    tlie  sn< 
acreage.    We  will  do  this 
for  1  acre  or  100  acres. 

Extracts  from  Letters 

"One  acre  canals  3  of  old 
kind."— W.  J.  W„  Tonn.  "100 
bu.  from   I   bu.  sown." — W 
E.  Goldsmith,  Ohio.  "Yields 
twice  as  much  as  others." — J. 
8.  Harmon,  Md.     "Bost  I  ever 
saw.  Estimated  35  to  40  bu.  acre, 
Fultz  20  bu." — N.  N.  Bover.  Pcnn. 
"Yiolds  double  othors.   Best  variety 
I  ever  saw." — F.  A.  W.,  Kans 
has  beaten  all  other  kinds,  makln 
35  bu.  per  acre." — N.  B.,  DoKalb 
Co.,  Mo.    "Will  yield  50  bu.  to  the 
acre.     All  oncrmcd  at  $5  a  bu."— • 
J.  H.  M..  Atchinson  Co.,  Kansas. 
"Will  make  35  bu.  per  acre,  my  old 
kind  20  to  25  bu.  per  acre. — L.  W. 
M..  Filmore,  Co.,  Nohr.    "Is  aolnfl 
to  be  the  leading  wheat  of  this  coun- 
try.    Sold  all  of  mine  for  seed."— 
E.  C,  Clay  Co.,  Kans.   "I'll  sow  no 
other  kind  of  wheat  on  my  farm."— 
1.  W.,  Foard  Co..  Tox.    "Will  make 
30  bu.  to  acre.   Common  wheat  20  bu. 
to  acre.    I  am  well  pleased." — M.  J., 
Monona  Co.,  Iowa.  "Yields  three  times 
es  much  as  any  other  kind." — J.  H., 
Christian  Co.,  Mo. 
83f"Cet  full  particulars.  Whether 
you  are  going  to  sow  a  few  acres  or 
many  this  should  Interest  you  more 
than  anything  else  printed  in  this/; 
paper.     Send  the  coupon  and  wo 
will  tell  you  how  you  can  exchange 
the  commonest  wheat  in  your  gran- 
ary for  this  "Double-Money-Mak* 
log-Wheat."    Catalog  free. 

O.  K.  Seed  Store 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THIS  is  tttt:  coupon 

Desk  48     O.  K.  SEED  STORE 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part  please  send  mo 
full  particulars  of  the  new  wheat  and  your  proposition. 
MS 

Name   

My 

Address   


OVERLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 


GIVEN 


You  can  become  the  owner  of  this  $695  Overland 
Auto,  latest  1916  Model,  without  one  cent  of  cost. 
If  you  want  a  car  send  us  your  name  asking  all 
about  our  wonderful  plan  by  which  we  give  automo- 
biles away.    Send  no  money— just  your  nam©. 

CORN  BELT  AUTO  CLUB.  Waterloo,  Iowa 

677 Jefferson  St 


PATENTS 


— WATSON  E.  COLEMAN, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free. 
Highest  refers  i"33.  Bestresults- 


Don't  hesitate  about 
answering  the  adver- 
tisements you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business. 
We  are  careful  to  ac- 
cept only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  respon- 
sible concerns. 


When  Town  and  Farm 
Get  Together 

HERE  is  the  description  of  some 
of  the  work  done  by  a  live  Wis- 
consin Village  and  Country  Club: 

"A  good  illustration  of  how  social 
life  among  the  farmers  may  be  bet- 
tered is  supplied  by   ,  Wiscon- 
sin. The  promoting  of  social  life 
among  the  farmers  of  this  district  is 

all  based  on  the    plan  and  is 

done  thru  the  high  school. 
"Farmers'  children  are  encouraged 

to  attend  the  high  school  at   . 

They  have  special  agriculture  and 
domestic  science  courses  and  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  students  are  boys 
and  girls  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  parents  of  these  students 
are  invited  to  all  the  high  school  en- 
tertainments. 

"They  have  a  high  school  orchestra 
and  quartet,  which  goes  around  to 
the  country  schoolhouses  giving  con- 
certs. During  the  summer  and  fall 
they  have  picnics  for  the  farmer,  held 
on  the  school  grounds  and  in  the  high 
school  building. 

"Once  weekly,  during  the  school 
sessions,  the  students  of  a  country 
school  are  invited  to  attend  special 
moving  picture  shows  free  of  charge, 
held  at  the  high  school  building. 
The  parents  of  the  children  and  any 
other  farmers  are  invited  and  en- 
couraged to  attend  these  shows. 

"As  a  result,  any  one  can  find  in 
that  community  an  unusually  pros- 
perous class  of  farmers.  This  cam- 
paign  to  promote  social  life  among 
the  farmers  was  instigated  and  car- 
ried out  mainly  thru  the  efforts  of 
the  City  Commercial  Club." 

Care  of  Asparagus 

THE  cutting  season  for  asparagus 
ordinarily  extends  from  May  1 
to  about  July  1,  or  about  eight  weeks 
in  all.  When  weather  conditions 
permit,  daily  cuttings  should  be 
made. 

If  insects,  and  especially  the  as- 
paragus beetles,  are  trqublesome,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Experi- 
ment Station  recommends  leaving 
one  uncut  row  of  plants  as  a  trap 
along  one  side  of  the  field.  The 
beetles  will  collect  on  these  plants, 
and  many  will  be  killed  by  spraying 
with  arsenate  of  lead  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water. 

At  the  close  of  the  asparagus  cut- 
ting season  the  station  recommends 
the  application  to  the  plants  of  1,500 
to  2,000  pounds  per  acre  of  a  high 
grade  commercial  fertilizer  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  manure. 
After  plants  have  been  thoroly  disc 
harrowed  they  should  be  allowed  to 
grow.  Cultivation  from  time  to  time 
is  advised  to  keep  the  ground  in  good 
physical  condition  and  keep  down 
weeds. 

After  the  first  few  frosts  in  the  fall 
asparagus  plants  should  be  mowed 
and  the  tops  burned  as  a  means  of 
destroying  insects  and  diseases  pres- 
ent. 

It  is  in  the  care  of  asparagus  after 
the  cutting  season  is  passed  that  too 
many  growers  are  lax. 


Late  Blight  of  the  Potato 


Continued  Fr 
was  developed  by  the  time  the  dis- 
ease made  its  outbreak. 

Results  obtained  from  the  various 
years  during  which  Iowa  has  con- 
ducted experiments  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  time  of  planting  on  the 
yield  of  potatoes  show  that  the 
largest  yield  of  late  potatoes  was 
obtained  when  the  crop  was  planted 
April  10th.  The  lowest  yield  was 
obtained  from  crop  planted  May  15th 
and  June  12th.  The  Iowa  bulletin 
calls  attention  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  only  three  serious  outbreaks 
have  taken  place  in  Iowa  during  the 
past  thirty-one  years,  these  out- 
breaks having  occurred  in  1885,  1903, 
and  1915.  Therefore,  they  state  that 
for  the  State  of  Iowa,  at  least,  one 
is  not  justified  in  controlling  the  date 
of  planting  his*  crop  by  the  possibility 
of  its  being  damaged  by  disease 
which  has  occurred  in  a  serious  de- 
gree only  three  times  in  thirty-one 
years.  However,  if  one  is  growing 
potatoes  in  a  region  of  the  country 
which  is  frequently  damaged  by  this 
scourge,  it  is  well  worth  his  con- 
sidering this  effect  of  the  date  of 
planting  on  the  amount  of  damage 
which  results. 

Attention  has  already  been  called 
to  the  effect  on  the  time  of  digging 
on  the  amount  of  damage  which  oc- 
curs to  the  potato  during  storage  In 
the  form  of  dry  rot.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  best  results  were 
obtained  from  the  later  digging,  and 
the  greatest  damage  occurred  with 
the  earlier  digging. 

Because  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  disease  will  spread  from  one  in- 
fected hill  over  an  entire  field,  and 
from  one  field  to  another  or  thruout 
an  entire  community,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  comparatively  little 
value  in  one  grower  going  to  any 
considerable  expense  or  trouble  to 
secure  disease-free  seed,  when  his 
neighbors  may  be  planting  infected 
seed.  Results  from  this  method  will 
be  had  to  an  advantageous  degree 
only  when  all  the  growers  in  an  en- 
tire community  club  together  to  con- 
trol the  quality  of  the  seed  which  is 
planted.  Even  then  there  is  serious 
danger  that  those  growers  who  live 
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selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  In  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  Tou  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man.  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  In 
for  sale  of  Bladi-,  Ledger.  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2e  you  take  In  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  rou  don'l  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Each  active  agent 
for  our  papers  in  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  cert llieat o  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  Instructions  In  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  c°h fc ago?'" ll  Send  This  Coupon  Today 

1  accept  the  agency 
for  your  4  papers. 
Send  me  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  an  you 
think  I  can  Hell  the 
first  week.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
chip  in  the  Lone 
Scouts  and  badge  and 
booklet  of  Instructions 
from  Chief  Totem. 
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on  the  outlying  skirts  of  this  com- 
munity will  be  damaged  during  in- 
fected years  by  infected  fields  adjoin- 
ing them  outside  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  seed  is  being  controlled. 

Experiments  show  that  spraying 
with  bordeaux  mixture  will  almost 
completely  prevent  and  control  this 
disease,  provided  this  spraying  is 
done  before  the  disease  has  gotten 
a  well  established  start  in  what  is 
known  as  the  fruiting  stage — that  is, 
the  earlier  stage  of  its  development 
in  the  plant.  Because  of  this  pre- 
ventive effect  of  bordeaux  mixture 
many  potato  growers  have  developed 
the  custom  of  mixing  bordeaux  with 
the  paris  green  which  they  use  in 
spraying  their  potatoes  to  control 
the  potato  bugs.  In  this  way  one 
operation,  or  series  of  operations,  of 
spraying  with  the  mixed  spray  will 
accomplish  a  double  purpose  of  kill- 
ing the  bugs  and  preventing  develop- 
ment of  late  blight. 

During  the  outbreak  of  1915  the 
Iowa  station  paid  very  close  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  disease  resist- 
ant varieties  of  potatoes.  Their  ob- 
servations showed  that  no  one  variety 
of  potato  was  any  more  resistant  to 
the  late  blight  than  was  any  other, 
all  the  commercial  varieties  appar- 
ently being  infected  to  an  equal  de- 
gree. They  did  note,  however,  that 
in  practically  all  cases  there  was 
found  an  occasional  hill  which  was 
not  damaged,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  surrounding  hills  were  killed 
by  the  disease. 

This  observation  naturally  leads 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  some  individ- 
ual, or  some  experiment  station,  to 
produce  and  develop  on  an  extensive 
scale  a  strain  of  one  or  more  of  the 
commercial  types  of  potatoes  which 
is  highly  resistant  to  this  very  de- 
structive disease.  Then  by  means  of 
the  combination  of  planting  seed  only 
from  well  established,  disease  resist- 
ant strains  and  the  use  of  bordeaux 
mixture  spray  to  further  prevent  the 
development  of  the  disease,  it  should 
be  possible  to  control  it.  This  dis- 
ease-resistant strain,  however,  still 
remains  to  be  developed. 


Building  Success  on  Bitter  Failure 
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$30,000,  and  we  can  draw  our  own 
conclusions  when  we  know  that  his 
farms  are  worth  $10,000  apiece. 

All  summed  up  he  is  a  lucky  man. 
Or,  can  it  be  called  luck?  Perhaps  to 
a  certain  extent.  Hard  work,  denial 
of  costly  luxuries,  etc.,  is,  in  my 
mind,  a  better  explanation.  Maybe 
luck  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
who  knows?  Maybe  it  was  merely 
the  time,  the  place  and  the  man. 
Anyway,  this  phenomenal  piece  of 
good  fortune  may  be  the  inspiration 
to  others  to  do  likewise  and  succeed 
as  he  did. 

Mr.  Gray  gives  a  few  suggestions: 
"I  found  that  deep  plowing  in  the 
fall  is  the  thing,  with  a  light  sprin- 
kling of  manure  in  the  spring.  Har- 
row this  till  it  is  almost  powdery, 
and  so  the  manure  is  thoroly  worked 
into  the  soil.   A  dusty,  powdery  sur- 


face gives  a  mulch  that  the  sun  can- 
not penetrate  and  draw  the  damp- 
ness from  below.  Do  away  with  a 
rough,  porous  surface. 
•  "Another  fault  that  is  quite  com- 
mon with  gardeners  is  that  of  too 
deep  cultivation.  The  surface  is  al- 
ways the  principle  source  of  trouble, 
and  requires  only  light  scratching. 
If  the  ground  has  been  plowed  as 
deeply  and  thoroly  as  it  should,  the 
roots  of  the  plants  will  care  for  them- 
selves. Anyway,  it  is  too  late  after- 
ward to  remedy  the  trouble  by  culti- 
vation. 

"And,  insofar  as  success  in  gar- 
dening is  concerned,  that  is  easily 
said:  Hard  work,  perseverance,  close 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  dif- 
ferent plants,  watering  only  in  the 
evenings,  proper  plowing,  cultiva- 
tion, and  keeping  out  the  weeds. 
That's  the  story  in  a  nutshell." 


Clearing  House  for  Fruit 


Nam© 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No 


Age 


.Town   State 


F.  B. 


IN  ORDER  to  bring  about  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  South 
Dakota  fruit  and  produce  the  office 
of  Horticultural  Extension  of  the 
State  College  at  Brookings  has  estab- 
lished a  "clearing  house."  F.  E.  Mc- 
Call,  horticultural  specialist,  states 
that  the  purpose  of  this  clearing 
house  is  to  list: 

1st.  Growers  of  fruit  and  produce, 
showing  the  kind  and  amount  of  fruit 
and  produce  they  have  to  sell;  also 
to  advise  them  as  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  grading,  packing,  shipping, 
etc. 

2d.  Buyers  of  fruit  and  produce, 
showing   the  amount  of  fruit  and 


produce  they  can  handle  at  a  given 
shipment  and  for  an  entire  season. 
Also  how  such  should  be  standard- 
ized, packed,  shipped,  etc. 

These  lists  will  be  interchanged 
thru  the  above  office,  bringing  the 
buyer  and  grower  in  touch,  thereby 
laying  the  foundation  for  sales  to  fol- 
low. Absolute  honesty  and  square 
dealing  must  be  assured  upon  the  part 
of  both  buyer  and  grower  before  they 
will  be  recommended  as  worthy  of 
such  services  as  this  "clearing  house" 
will  provide. 


Better  business  in  the  towns  means 
better  conditions  in  the  country. 
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For  Wormy  Apples 


The  Farming  Business  Will  Help 
Make  Your  Club  Work  A  Success 

Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce.  the  publisher  of  this  up-to-date  weekly  farm 
paper,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys  and  girls.  He  will 
help  you  provide  the  necessary  prizes  as  an  incentive  to  earnest  work 
on  the  part  of  your  Club  members. 

"Friendship  Home,"  a  handsome  community  home,  will  be  given 
by  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  to  the  Champion  Boys-Girls,  Father- 
Son  or  Mother-Daughter  Club  of  the  33  Northern,  Eastern  and  Western 
States.  This  Championship  will  be  awarded  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  Government  experts. 


THE  season  1915  was  generally 
considered  a  "worm  year."  Be- 
cause of  a  concurrence  of  several 
factors,  more  apples  than  usual  were 
wormy  at  harvest  and  correspond- 
ingly more  worms  than  usual  went 
into  winter  quarters.  Ordinarily  the 
winter  mortality  of  the  codling  moth 
is  excessive,  as  is  obviously  apparent 
when  we  consider  how  few  apples 
become  wormy  early  in  the  season 
year  after  year.  The  past  winter, 
however,  altho  severe,  did  not  mani- 
fest the  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing which  is  most  fatal  to  the  cod- 
ling moth.  In  many  localities  a  snow 
blanket  held  over  into  spring  to  pro- 
test the  worms  in  the  ground.  Ac- 
cordingly the  codling  moth  has  been 
transforming  in  numbers  and  in  the 
warmer  valleys  the  first  brood  of 
worms  is  showing  up  to  a  startling 
extent. 

First  brood  worms  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  every  means  possible,  de- 
clares Dr.  A  L.  Melander,  entomol- 
ogist of  the  Washington  Experiment 
Station.  A  codling  moth  produces 
forty  some  eggs,  and,  as  in  many 
districts  a  partial  third  generation 
exists  which  is  at  least  as  numerous 
as  the  second  generation,  every  worm 
destroyed  early  in  the  season  carries 
with  it  the  destruction  of  dozens  of 
others. 

Owing  to  the  habit  of  the  majority 
of  codling  worms  to  enter  the  fruit 
thru  the  calyx  cavity,  the  importance 
of  proper  calyx  spraying  immedi- 
ately after  blossoming  cannot  be 
overstated.  This  spraying  is  effective 
for  the  last  worm  of  the  season  as 
well  as  for  the  first,  but  does  not 
help  much  in  destroying  the  minority 
of  worms  which  seek"  to  enter  apples 
thru  the  sides.  The  relatively  few 
worms  which  have  this  habit  must 
be  reached  by  a  series  of  cover  spray- 
ings, but  because  of  a  peculiar  in- 
stinct of  the  newly-hatched  worms, 
cover  sprays  are  never  100  per  cent 
effective.  When  a  worm  bites  into 
the  apple  skin  it  rejects,  without 
swallowing,  the  tough  epidermis. 
Only  accidentally,  then,  does  it  swal- 
low any  poison,  for  its  mouth  be- 
comes pretty  well  cleaned  by  the 
rejected  bitings.   Owing  to  ttiis  habit 


Prune  Fruit  Trees! 

JUNE  or  early  July  is  the  time  to 
do  summer  pruning  in  Missouri, 
and  later  as  one  goes  further 
north.  It  has  less  tendency  to  stim- 
ulate the  growth  of  water  sprouts 
than  winter  pruning.  At  this  time 
the  year's  growth  is  already  largely 
made.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
season  the  trees  are  largely  occu- 
pied in  maturing  the  wood  and  de- 
veloping the  fruit  buds.  Wounds 
made  during  this  season  of  the  year 
heal  better  than  those  made  in 
winter. 

Pruning  more  than  any  other 
operation  affects  the  size,  quality, 
and  finish  of  the  fruit,  especially  of 
those  varieties  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  overbear.  It  also  has  a 
tendency  to  regulate  bearing,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  systematically  and 
regularly  done. 

In  summer  pruning,  thin  out  some 
of  the  smaller  and  moderate  sized 
branches  in  the  outer  portion  of  the 
tree.  .Those  which  help  to  shade  the 
Inner  portion  smother  the  smaller 
growth  and  prevent  the  fruit  from 
maturing  properly.  In  addition, 
pruning  generally  tends  to  lessen 
the  cost  and  facilitates  the  per- 
formance of  other  operations  such 
as  spraying  and  picking. — F.  W.  F., 
Missouri. 


Young  poultry  will  do  better  if  not 
compelled  to  pick  their  living  with 
the  old.  Th'-rc  will  also  be  less 
trouble  from  Ikc. 


Phone  your  County  Agent  immedi- 
ately for  help  in  controlling  hog 
cholera. 


many  worms  can  work  thru  even 
the  most  complete  of  cover  coatings. 
It  seems,  furthermore,  practically 
impossible  to  coat  every  portion  of 
every  apple,  so  that  many  worms 
gain  free  entrance  into  the  fruit.  It 
is  such  escaping  worms  which  cause 
destruction  by  multiplying  into  a  sec- 
ond and  third  brood. 

A  cover  spraying  is  considered  ef- 
fective for  three  or  four  weeks.  If 
the  first  cover  spraying  was  timed 
too  early,  so  that  after  three  weeks 
many  worms  are  still  entering  the 
fruit,  another  application  should  be 
given,  but  if  it  was  properly  timed 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  this  spray- 
ing. The  exact  strength  of  the  spray 
is  not  so  important  as  the  time  and 
the  method  of  application.  Five 
pounds  of  paste  arsenate  of  lead  to 
200  gallons  will  answer  as  well  as 
double  that  quantity.  The  cover 
sprayings  may  be  supplemented  by 
banding,  in  which  case  the  bands 
should  be  cleaned  every  two  weeks. 
But  by  all  means  thin  for  wormy 
fruit,  and  destroy  the  picked-off  fruit. 
If  the  potentialities  of  neglected  first- 
brood  worms  were  realized  the 
rancher  could  well  afford  to  give  a 
premium  for  wormy  fruit  when  thin- 
ning. 

Except  for  a  few  abnormal  pre- 
cocious worms,  the  onset  of  the  first 
brood  of  worms  this  year  dated  June 
5  at  Kennewick,  June  1Q  at  North 
Yakima  and  June  15  at  Wenatchee. 
For  one  month  following  these  dates 
the  first  brood  of  worms  is  hatching, 
after  which  a  lull  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  can  be  expected  before  the 
beginning  of  the  second  brood.  Pre- 
ceding this  lull  it  is  useless  to  spray. 
The  date  for  the  second  brood  spray- 
ing can  be  easily  determined  by  trap- 
ping the  earliest  first-brood  worms 
as  they  emerge  from  the  fruit,  as,  for 
example,  by  a  strip  of  burlap  tied 
around  the  tree  trunks.  Allow  two 
weeks  for  the  cocoon  stage  and  two 
weeks  more  for  the  eggs  to  be  pro- 
duced and  hatched,  and  the  date  for 
the  summer  spraying  is  known.  Sum-  I 
mer  spraying  should  be  repeated  at  I 
intervals  of  one  month  to  provide  for  I 
stretching  of  the  fruit  and  rubbing  I 
off  the  spray. 

What  the  Tractor  Does 

TRACTOR  advertising  and  sales-  I 
men  have  placed  so  much  em-  I 
phasis  on  plowing  that  many  people  I 
do  not  know  all  that  a  tractor  will  I 
do.  Among  its  many  uses  are:  Plow-  I 
ing,  disking,  pulling  harrows,  pulling  | 
drills,  pulling  mowers,  pulling  bind-  If 
ers,  pulling  road  machines,  hauling  I  j 
wagons,  pulling  out  stumps,  pulling  II 
automobiles  out  of  ditches,  hauling  |||| 
logs,  pulling  trailer  trains,  making  I! 
ditches,  pulling  corn  harvester,  pull-  I  ! 
ing   potato  digger,   stretching  wire  I  ' 
fence,  hauling  dead  horse,  moving  ■ 
houses   and   barns,   hauling   water  |  j 
wagon,  hauling  manure  spreaders, 
pulling  stone  boat. 

Then  if  you  wish  to,  you  can  add 
the  belt  power  uses  of  the  tractor, 
such  as:  Sawing  wood,  filling  silo, 
running  separator,  operating  hay 
press,  shredding  corn,  bean  thrash- 
ing, grinding  feed,  shelling  corn,  run- 
ning lime  pulverizer. 

For  Cucumber  Beetle 

GROWERS  of  cucumbers  each 
year  face  a  losing  fight  with 
the  cucumber  beetle  unless  they 
start  prompt  action  against  this  pest 
of  the  pickle,  which  with  equal 
ardor  infests  large  patches  or  small 
garden  beds. 

"How  may  this  injurious  insect  be 
controlled  ?" 

This  answer  is  given  by  H.  F.  Wil- 
son of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Wisconsin: 

"Dust  the  vines  with  powdered  ar- 
senate of  lead  and  air  slaked  lime — 
one  pound  of  the  former  to  ten 
pounds  of  the  latter.  Apply  when 
the  beetles  appear  in  numbers  and 
keep  it  up  until  they  die  or  quit  in 
disgust." 


Every  rural  neighborhood  needs  a  com- 
munity home.  Especially  do  the  boys  and 
girls  need  a  place  which  they  may  call 
their  very  own.  •'Friendship  Home,"  the 
splendid  modern  building  shown  above, 
will  furnish  just  such  a  meeting  place. 
Tou  know  something  of  the  splendid 
character-building  Club  work  being  done 
for  young  folks  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  and  at  your 
own  State  College. 

Club  work  promotes  sound  farming 
thru  right  beginning  and  training.  It 
teaches  good  citizenship  by  making  pro- 
ducers. It  enhances  the  value  of  the  land 
by  showing  what  can  be  achieved  upon  It. 
Father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter 
come  to  understand  each  other  better  and 
learn  to  cooperate  heartily  and  effec- 
tively. , 

There  are  clubs  suitable  for  every  com- 
munity In  the  United  States.  Is  any  or- 
ganization in  your  community  giving  sup- 
port to  this  wonderful  constructive  work? 
Every  father,  mother,  banker,  minister, 
teacher,  Y.  M.  C.  A,  secretary  and  com- 
mercial organization  can  help. 

This  splendid  building  will  be  erected  at 
$4,000  cost,  of  lire-proof  "Natco"  Hollow 
Tile.  It  will  contain  modern  equipment 
for  heating  and  lighting.  Up-to-date 
sanitary  plumbing  will  also  be  provided. 

"Friendship  Home"  will  afford  an  ideal 
meeting  place  for  farmers  and  their  fam- 


ilies. But  members  of  the  winning  Club 
always  have  the  right  of  way  in  the  use 
of  the  "Home."  Here  they  can  hold 
meetings  undisturbed  and  arrange  au- 
tumn festivals  and  other  events.  As  the 
building  will  be  equipped  with  a  moving 
picture  and  stereopticon.  the  young  folk 
can  easily  provide  interesting  and  in- 
structive exhibits. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give 
•Scholarships  to  the  Short  Courses  in  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  to  330  Club 
boys  and  girls.  One  will  be  given  to  each 
of  the  10  boys  and  girls  in  each  of  the  33 
States  who  makes  the  best  individual 
record.  These  awards  will  be  based  upon 
yields,  profits,  records,  descriptive  stories 
and  exhibits  made  of  produce  or  work. 
This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  ambi- 
tious boys  and  girls  to  receive  helpful 
training  at  their  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege free  of  cost. 

SOLID  GOLD  ACHIEVEMENT 
BADGE 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give 
to  the  county  champion  in  each  county  of 
the  33  States,  a  solid  gold  4-H  Brand 
Badge.  Any  member  will  be  proud  to 
wear  this  official  badge.  It  stands  for  the 
training  of  Head,  Heart,  Hands  and 
Health. 


"The  Farmers  of  the  Future" 

Our  free  book  will  tell  you  more  about  these  splendid  prizes  and 
will  explain  just  how  to  start  a  Club  right  in  your  own  home.  Gives 
full  plans  and  specifications.  Explains  just  how  the  Scholarships  will 
be  awarded  and  how  to  win  the  Solid  Gold  4-H  Brand  Badge.  You'll 
be  interested  in  every  word  of  this  true  story.  This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  render  a  real  substantial  service  to  your  community.  Plan 
now  to  win  the  Club  house  for  your  community.  Write  today  for  our 
free  book,  "The  Farmers  of  the  Future."  This  book  tells  how  to  win 
these  prizes.  It  gives  stories  of  successful  Clubs  in  the  different  States. 
It  tells  what  the  Club  work  means  to  every  individual  taking  part  in 
this  Club  work.    Send  today — Don't  delay. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  Publisher 
500-508  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


"CHUM"  AND  OUTFIT  FREE 


"Chum"  is  the  most  beautiful  and  lov- 
able pony  you  ever  saw;  a  full-blooded, 
registered  Shetland  Pony  about  42 
inches  high  and  weighing  about  300 
pounds,  just  like  you  see  in  the  picture. 
With  "Chum"  we  send  a  complete  out- 
fit consisting  of  pony  carriage,  nickel 
silver-mounted  harness,  saddle  and 
bridle.  "Chum"  and  the  entire  outfit 
will  be  sent  to  the  winner  free  of  all 
charges.  There  is  nothing  to  pay  for,  not 
even  express.  We  pay  everything  and 
deliver  "Chum"  and  outfit  right  to  you 


Wouldn't  you  be  the  proudest  and  happiest  person  in  the  world  if  you 
owned  "Chum"  and  his  outfit?  You  can  do  it  if  you  will  solve  the  puzzle 
and  mail  the  coupon  now,  right  away.  Think  of  the  fun  you  could  have 
with  "Chum,"  taking  your  friends  out  for  a  drive  or  riding  him  on  horse- 
back to  school.  "Chum"  knows  lots  of  tricks  now  and  learns  tricks  very 
easily.  A  real  Shetland  Pony  like  "Chum"  is  the  most  companionable  and 
friendly  pony  that  you  ever  saw. 


Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country  have  won  these  dandy 
ponies.  They  won  then?  by  starting  early.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  ad- 
vertisement and  puzzle  they  went  to  work  to  solve  it  and  so  got  a  great 
big  start  in  the  contest.  Don't  let  any  one  tell  you  that  you  cannot  win 
"Chum"  and  his  outfit,  for  you  get  an  early  start  if  you  answer  this  adver- 
tisement right  away. 


SOLVE  THE  PUZZLE  NOW  AND  GET  TWO  THOUSAND  FREE  VOTES 


To  test  your  quickness,  to  put  you  on  your  mettle  and  to  give  you  a 
good  running  start  we  are  printing  the  pony  prize  puzzle  shown  below. 
This  picture  shows  two  of  our  friends  driving  a  beautiful  pony  like  the 
one  we  are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  picture  there  are  six  partly 
hidden  faces  which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to  find.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  find  the  faces  in  this  picture,  but  by  close  search  and  turning  and  twist- 
ing the  picture  around  you  can  find  them.  Can  you  find  them?  You  will 
win  a  prize  if  you  do.   Try  it.   It  will  pay  you. 

When  you  have  discovered  at  least  four  of  these  faces  mark  each  one 
with  a  cross  (X),  cut  out  the  picture,  send  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below  it  and  mail  it  to  us.  Inclose  with  it  two  2c  stamps  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  postage  and  mailing  of  a  special  prize  which  we  will  send 


you.  We  know  you  will  appreciate  it  and  that  it  will  be  a  big  surprise 
to  you. 

We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  2,000  Free  Pony  Votes  and  tell 
you  all  about  this  splendid  pony  which  we  are  going  to  give  away  with 
a  full  set  of  harness  and  beautiful  pony  cart,  saddle  and  bridle.  We  are 
also  going  to  give  away  other  prizes  for  just  a  little  effort  on  your  part. 

We  want  to  impress  on  you  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  start  at  once. 
It  doesn't  matter  where  you  live.  We  are  determined  to  give  "Chum"  and 
his  outfit  to  some  boy  or  girl  absolutely  free,  and  it  may  as  well  be  you  as 
any  one  else.  If  you  don't  win,  it  will  be  your  own  fault.  We  are  going 
to  do  our  part  to  help  you  win. 


LIBERAL  REWARDS  TO  ALL 


This  is  the  most  liberal  contest  ever  announced,  and  it  is  so  arranged 
that  whether  you  win  "Chum"  and  outfit  or  not,  if  you  take  part  in  the 
contest  and  start  off  now  with  the  2,000  Free  Votes  we  give  you,  we  guar- 
antee that  you  will  be  richly  rewarded  for  everything,  little  or  big,  that 
you  do.  Remember,  you  get  the  extra  rewards  right  away.  There  is  no 
waiting  or  delay  until  the  end  of  the  contest  to  get  your  special  prizes  or 
cash  rewards. 

Up  here  in  our  big  building  we  have  boxes  and  boxes  of  golden  treas- 

EASIEST  CONTEST  OF  ALL 

Easiest  contest  devised.  Our  plan  is  different  from  others.  There  are 
no  losers  in  this  contest,  and  those  who  show  that  they  really  want  to 
win  we  are  ready  to  help.  Start  today  and  you  can  win  this  beautiful 
Shetland  Pony,  "Chum,"  and  his  outfit  without  any  cost  to  you. 

ANSWER  THIS  AD  TODAY 

Find  at  least  four  of  the  six  partly  hidden  faces  in  the  puzzle  picture, 
mark  each  with  a  cross,  fill  out  the  coupon,  cut  out  the  picture  and  cou- 
pon and  mail  it  to  us  with  two  2c  stamps  to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mail- 
ing expenses  of  the  dandy  big  surprise  present  that  we  will  send  you.  We 
will  also  send  you  a  certificate  of  entry  in  the  pony  contest  and  give  you 
2,000  Free  Votes  toward  winning  "Chum"  and  his  outfit.  There  are  no 
losers.  Every  one  gets  a  prize  for  everything  that  he  or  she  does  and  you 
are  not  limited  to  any  one  prize  alone,  for  you  can  get  many  easily — be- 
sides, you  want  "Chum"  and  his  outfit  and  we  are  going  to  help  you  win  it. 

DON'T  WAIT— DON'T  DELAY — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAYS 

Do  not  delay  another  minute,  but  solve  the  puzzle  and  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us,  inclosing  two  2c  stamps 
to  help  pay  the  cost  ol  mailing  the  prize  we  will  give  you  for  solving  the 
puzzle.  It  is  dangerous  to  delay.  We  want  you  to  win  "Chum"  and  his 
outfit,  and  we  will  help  you  if  you  will  show  that  you  are  quick.  The 
Quicker  you  are  to  mail  the  coupon,  the  better  your  chance  will  be  for 
winning.    Mail  the  coupon  right  away.  Address 

W.  D.  B0YCE  COMPANY  P0BY  Zl^T™  . 

500-514  North  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

— 


ures  that  are  yours  almost  for  the  asking.  During  the  contest  we  will 
give  away  hundreds  of  bicycles,  watches,  bracelets,  flashlights,  and  many 
other  presents,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Our  plan  is  so  simple  that  it 
seems  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  Everybody  gets  a  prize.  We  are 
a  big  company  and  delight  in  giving  away  expensive  premiums  to  adver- 
tise our  great  weekly  papers.  Get  your  share  of  these  presents.  Solve 
the  puzzle  and  mail  the  coupon  now,  before  you  turn  this  page.  Get  in 
on  this  great  prize  distribution,  and  you  will  be  mighty  glad. 


SOLVE  THE  PUZZLE  AND  WIN  A  PRIZE 

'   A  r 


This  picture  shows  two  of  our  friends 
driving  a  beautiful  pony,  like  the  one 
we  are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  pic- 
ture there  are  six  partly  hidden  faces 
which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to 
find.  It  Is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  faces 
In  this  picture,  but  by  close  search  and 
by  twisting  and  turning  the  picture 
around  they  will  be  revealed  to  you. 
Can  you  find  them? 

YOU  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE 

if  you  do.  Try  it,  don't  give  up.  It  will 
pay  you.  When  you  have  discovered 
four  of  these  faces  mark  each  with  a 
cross  (X),  cut  out  the  picture  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  4  cents  in  stamps  to  help 
pay  the  postage  and  mailing  expenses  of 
the  prize  which  you  win.  We  will  also 
send  you  the  Certificate  of  Entry  and 
2,000  free  votes  in  our  pony  contest  and 
we  will  tell  you  all  about  this  splendid  pony  which  we  are  going  to  give  away  with  a 
full  set  of  harness,  a  beautiful  pony  cart  and  also  a  saddle  and  bridle.  We  will  also 
tell  you  about  the  other  prizes  we  have  for  you. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY, 

Pony  Contest  Manager,  Department  F 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Gentlemen: — I  have  marked  the  four  faces  on  the  picture  puzzle  which  I  am 
sending  you  together  with  4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mailing  expense 
of  the  prize  you  have  for  me.  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  become  the  owner  of  "Chum," 
with  the  harness,  pony  carriage,  saddle  and  bridle,  delivered  to  me  absolutely  free. 
Also  send  me  my  certificate  of  entry  and  2,000  free  votes  toward  winning  "Chum."  Let 
me  know  also  how  to  earn  cash  commissions  and  the  many  splendid  prizes  you  have 
for  me. 


My  name  Is. 


Box  No. 
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Now  Is  The  Time  For  You  To 
Begin  Playing  The  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.'s  $4,000  Cash  Picturegame 


Here  is  one  of  the  pages  taken  from 
the  Official  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles, 
alphabetically  arranged  This  Cata- 
log contains  ALL.  the  Joke  Titles  you 
can  use.  You  simply  go  thru  this 
Catalog  and  select  the  titles  you  think 
BEST  fit  the  24  pictures. 
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Tho  Catch  Phrase. 

The  Cause. 

The  Collccl or. 

The  Cordial  Movie  Man. 

The  Criterion. 

The  Crossing 

The  Dears 

The  Difference. 

The  Dissenter. 

The  Doctors  Art. 

The  Doctor's  Desire. 

The  Dollar. 

The  Effect. 

The  Egoistical  Actor. 

The  Expert. 

The  Explanation. 

The  Fair  Sex. 

The  Fall. 

The  First  One. 

The  Formula. 

The  Game. 

The  Gunshot. 

The  increase. 

Their  Calendar 

Their  Favorite  Enemy. 

Their  Final  Disposition. 

Their  Ideas  of  Purity. 

The  Intruder 

The  Irish  of  It. 

Their  Point  of  View. 

The  Joker 

The  Last.  Word. 

The  Late  Returning. 

The  Lecturer 

The  Limit— Plus. 

The  Materialist  Viewpoint. 

The  Missing  Cog. 

The  Modern  Child. 

Tiie  Modern  Prodigal. 

Tho  Modern  Way. 

Tho  Motorman. 

The  Muses 

The  Next  Thing. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 

The  Only  Ones. 

The  Only  Way. 

The  Perfect  Man. 

The  Picture. 

Tho  Point  of  View. 

The  Polite  Spirit. 

The  Price. 

The  Pursuit  of  Culture. 
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The  Farming  Business,  a  splendid 
weekly,  containing  up-to-the-minute 
features  for  farmers  and  business 
men,  is  conducting  this  Picturegame, 
but  every  reader  (and  nil  members  of 
the  family)  of  any  of  the  Boyce  pub- 
lications can  enter  and  play  this 
game.  It  is  open  to  every  one.  We 
will  send  you  the  Mules  showing  how 
you  can  compete  without  expense,  but 
the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get 
the  back  pictures  from  us  FREE  with 
the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  and  Reply 
Hook.  You  know  how  to  play  the 
game.  Start  at  once  by  accepting 
our  very  special  offer  today.  You 
should  easily  win  one  of  the  big  cash 
prizes.  In  addition,  this  Catalog  of 
Joke  Title's  also  contains  over  1,200 
new,  modern  Jokes,  which  will  give 
you  many  a  dollar's  worth  of  fun. 
You  get  pleasure  out  of  this  game. 
Be  sure  you  start  now. 


Here  la  one  of  the  page*  taken  from  the 
handy  Reply  Book.  In  thin  Reply  Book 
you  write  down  the  answers  you  have 
selected  as  the  BEST  for  the  pictured. 
Then  when  you  have  written  down  all 
your  answers  to  all  the  24  pictures,  you 
send  this  hook  to  us  as  your  complete  set 
of  answers. 


Picture  No.  7 


Picture  No.  8 


Picture  No.  9 


Picture  No.  10 


Picture  No.  11 


Picture  No.  12 


THIS  PICTURE 

is  an  Example  Picture,  to  show  you  how  to 
fit  a  title  from  the  list  of  titles  to  a  pic- 
ture. 

itelow  is  a  portion  of  a  pare  from  the 
list  of  titles.  There  you  see  several  titles, 
in  alphabetical  order: 

First  Aid  Fishing 
First  Instance  Fishlike 
First  Thing  Fixing  the  Date 

One  of  these  titles,  "Fishing,"  fits  the 
picture  exactly.  That's  what  the  picture 
shows — three  men  fishing.  There  Is  noth- 
ing else  In  the  picture  to  show  that  it 
could  possibly  mean  anything  else.  So  the 
title  "Fishing"  Is  the  best  one  Tor  tho 
plot  ure. 

Isn't  it  easy  to  play  this  game?  Certain- 
ly you  enn  go  thru  an  alphabetical  list  of 

titles  nnd  select  the  best  ones  to  24  easy 
pictures. 

Accept  our  special  offer  made  you  today 
— start  to  play  this  great  $4,000  cash  game 
at  once. 


The  Prizes — All  Cash 

First  $1,000 

Second   750 

Third    500 

Fourth  \   250 

Fifth    125 

Sixth    75 

505  other  big  cash  prizes,  in  all, 
$4,000  Cash. 

Full  prizes  paid  all  final  tying 
contestants. 

WHAT  THE  GAME  IS: 

There  are  only  24  easy  pictures,  and  one 
picture  appears  each  week  in  all  of  the 
Boyce  publications.  Each  picture  fits  the 
name  of  a  Joke.  All  the  names  of  Jokes 
you  need  or  can  use  are  to  be  found  In  our 
Official  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged.  You  simply  look  each  pic- 
ture over  and  then  go  thru  this  list  of  Joke 
names  and  select  the  titles  you  think  Host 
fit  the  pictures.  Then  you  write  flown  your 
selected  answers  In  the  handy  Reply  Book, 
and  you  can  make  as  many  as  three  an- 
swers to  each  picture.  Every  one  can  play 
this  game.  You  start  Now. 

Our  Special  Offer 
-Accept  It  Today 

It  May  Mean  $1,000 
Cash  to  You 

This  Is  What  You  Need 
to   Enter    and    Play  This 
$4,000.00  Cash  Home 
Picturegame 

1 —  The  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  and  containing  all  the 
titles  to  the  Jokes  you  can  use.  You 
go  thru  this  Catalog  and  select  the 
BEST  titles  to  the  pictures. 

2 —  The  Reply  Book,  -which  enables  you  to 
make  three  answers  to  each  picture, 
and  -which  provides  you  with  a.  handy 
way  to  write  down  your  answers  and 
submit  them  to  us. 

3 —  The  24  pictures.  Ten  of  these  pictures 
will  be  given  to  you  FREE.  The 
balance  of  the  24  pictures  you  clip  hut 
from  this  publication  each  -week. 

We  will  give  yon  absolutely  free  this 
Catalog  of  Joke  Titles,  the  Reply  Book 
and  JMctures  Nos.  1  to  10 — If  yon  will  send 
ns  SI. 00  to  pay  Tor  a  one-year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Farming  Business. 

Or  you  can  ask  two  of  your  friends  or 
relatives  to  give  yon  50  cents  each  for  a  six 
months'  subscription  each  to  The  Farming 
Business. 

Or  you  can  nsk  four  of  your  friends  or 
relatives  to  give  you  25  cents  each  for  a 
three  months'  subscript  ion  to  The  Farming 

Business. 

Any  one  of  your  friends  or  Teratlves 
will  be  only  too  glafl  to  give  you  a 
six  months'  or  a  three  months'  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business,  which 
is  a  splendid  weekly.  and  contains 
never  less  than  32  pages,  anfl  gives  the 
best  anfl  most  practical  advice  regarding 
farm  problems,  has  splendlfl  stories,  won- 
denful  Illustrations  nnd  departments  for 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls. 

Right  now — Send  ns  your  91.00,  or  secure 

the  subscriptions  for  us,  and  get  the  Com- 
plete Picturegame  Outfit  fhkk.  Then 
start  after  thai  $1,000  Cash,  Brat  prlie.  It 
■hould  be  yours.  Qo  ufter  it.  You  need 
the  money.    I>o  It  Now. 


This  Is  Picture  No.  11.    Ton  can  start 

in  this  home  game  at  once,  as  we  will 
give  you  all  back  pictures  FREE  with 
the  Catalog  of  Joke  'Pities,  al|fhabeti- 
cally  arranged,  and  Reply  Book  in  which 
to  write  down  your  answers'. 


If  you  had  the  Official  Catalog  of  Joke 

Titles,  alphabetically  arranged,  then  you 
wouldn't  have  to  go  thru  these  mlxed-up 
lists  of  titles  to  look  for  the  Best  titles  to 
the  pictures.  The  Catalog  and  Reply  Rook 
way  Is  the  easy  way.    Get  yours  now. 


Forlorn  Hope. 
I  No  Doubt 
I  I'nanlmous 

Agreed 
I  Race.  The 
I  Prudence 

Best  of  It 
I  On  the  Sea 
1  Scant 

■  Ideal  Parents 
j  Left  Out 

All  In  the  Game 

I Dramatic  Values 
In  Boston 
Real  Punch 

I, Essence  of  Sport 
Ills  Speed 
Settled 
€  All  for  the  Best 

■  His  Standard 

.  Expert  Opinion 
1  Preposterous 

Such  Is  Fame 
•  Unfeeling 
I  Cheap 


It  Might  Be  Worse 
You  Can't  Beat  Them 
Judge  for  Yourself 
Great  Expectations 
What   Saves  Them 
No  Primrose  Path 
Had  to  Be  Shown 
Too  Wise  for  That 
Perfectly  Ridiculous 
Waste  Not.  Want  Not 
Another  Mystery  Solved 
Helped  Themselves 
Between  Summer 

Boarders 
Postponing  the  Evil  Day 
Back   to  the  Woods 
Ho  Had  Lived  With 
Her 

Capturing  Villa,  Dead 

or  Alive 
Marked  Superiority 
Dealing  In  Futures 
Raging  Elements 
Paternal  Suggestion 
Business    Is  Pleasure 


Send  In  This  Order  Form  at  Once 
Hurry  to  Win  Your  Share  of  $4,000  Cash 


Picturegame  Editor,  Boyce  Publications, 

500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

I  Inclose  $1.00.  Send  me  The  Farming 
Business  for  one  year,  and  as  a  gift  the 
Complete  Picturegame  Outfit,  consisting  of 
Catalog  of  Joke  Titles.  Reply  Book  and  Pic- 
tures Nos.  1  to  10.  Please  rush  this  Outfit 
to  me.  as  I  want  to  start  after  my  share  of 
the  $4,000  Cash. 


Name  

Street  and  No  •• 

City   State  ,1 

If  you  send  us  2  six  months'  subscriptions, 
use  form  below. 

Name   ••'A 

Street   and  No  

City   State  .J 

Name   jj 

Street   and   No  .9 

City  State  J 

If  you  send  us  4  three  months'  subscriptions, 
use  form  below. 

Name   , J 

Street  and  No  ,  

City   State  /.j 

Name   J 

Btreet   and  No  

Cits'   1  State  

Name    ; 

Street   and   No  ..J 

City   State  I 

Name   j 

Street   and  No  .'  J 

City   BUttt. ....... »  u| 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 

We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 


VOL.  XLIV.  No.  20 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  AUGUST  5,  1916 


FIVE  CENTS  PER  WEEK 


Some  Common  Diseases  of  Sheep 

Nature,  Preventio7i  and  Cure  of  Such  Parasites  as  Roundworm  and  Those  Which 
Cause  Gid  and  Measly  Mutton — By  Maximilian  Herzog,  M.  Z).,  LL.D. 


THE  writer,  in  a  series  of  articles  previously 
published  in  The  Farming  Business,  explained 
how  numerous  diseases  of  man  and  our 
domestic  animals  are  due  to  exceedingly  small  liv- 
ing beings,  which  can  only  be  seen  with  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  which  are  composed  of  one  single 
cell  only,  and  which  are  therefore  called  unicellular 
microorganisms.  The  latter  cause  disease  by  enter- 
ing into  the  body  of 
■tan  and  domestic  ani- 
mals, multiplying  there- 
in as  a  rule  enormous- 
Ay,  and  producing  in 
their  own  life  processes 
'«nd  activities  strong 
poisons  which,  in  their 
torn,  give  rise  to  the 
•ymptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  their  charac- 
teristic morbid  changes, 
And  eventually  to  death. 
.Affections  caused  by 
Buch  disease-producing 
microorganisms  are 
called  infectious  dis- 
eases and  if  they  can 
be  spread  directly  from 
the  sick  to  the  healthy 
animal  they  are  known 
as  contagious  diseases. 
Host  of  the  disease- 
producing  unicellular 
microorganisms  belong 
to  the  lowest  forms  of 
Tegetable  life  or  plant 
fife,  and  they  are  known 
-*8  bacteria.  Others 
again     represent  the 

simplest  forms  of  animal  life,  and  these  are  called, 
scientifically,  protozoa. 

It  also  has  been  explained  previously  how  some 
live  beings  are  so  small  that  they  can  never  be 
seen  even  with  the  strongest  microscopes,  and 
that  they  can  easily  pass  thru  the  pores  of  a  Pas- 
teur filter;  these  are  known  as  invisible,  filterable 
live  viruses  (poisons).  Foot-and-mouth  disease  of 
cattle,  and  hog  cholera  of  swine,  are  diseases  due 
to  such  invisible  live  viruses. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  diseases  of  man 
and  our  domestic  animals  whicli  are  due  to  much 
higher  animal  parasites,  which  can  either  be  seen 
with  the  unaided  eye  or  with  a  simple  magnifying 
lens.  Such  higher  animal  parasites  are  the  liver 
flukes,  the  tapeworms,  the  roundworms,  and  certain 
spiders  and  insects;  particularly  among  them  ticks, 
lice,  flies,,  etc. 

We  designate  by  the  term  parasites,  live  beings 
which  live  on  or  inside  of  another  living  being  at 
the  expense,  and  generally  to  the  detriment,  of  the 
latter.  The  being  on  or  inside  of  which  a  parasite 
lives  is  called  its  host.  Parasites  living  on  the 
outside  of  a  host  are  called  ectoparasites;  while 
those  living  on  the  inside,  in  the  intestines  or  in 
the  solid  organs,  like  the  liver,  kidneys,  brain, 
muscles,  etc.,  are  called  endoparasites.  Parasites 
may  be  occasional  or  permanent  parasites.  The 
mosquito,  which  feeds  on  the  blood  of  man,  or  the 
various  biting  flies  which  feed  on  the  blood  of  our 
domestic  animals,  are  occasional  parasites.  The  tape- 
worms which  live  in  the  Intestines  of  man  and  vari- 
ous mammals,  birds,  etc.,  are  permanent  parasites. 

Some  of  the  latter  do  not  always  live  in  all  of 
their  stages  within  the  same  species  of  animal,  but 
they  may  change  their  host.  Let  us,  for  instance, 
take  the  common  tapeworm  of  man,  Taenia  Haginata, 
M  M  Is  called  by  its  scientific  name.  Man,  who  har- 
oofi  this  tapeworm,  as  everybody  knows  discharges 


with  his  stools  ripe  tapeworm  segments  with  ripe 
ova  (or  eggs).  The  latter  with  the  discharges  of  man 
may  be  used  as  manure  or  they  may  otherwise 
contaminate  pastures.  If  such  ripe  ova  are  taken 
up  into  the  stomach  of  cattle,  their  shell  is  dis- 
solved, they  begin  to  develop,  they  get  into  the  in- 
testines, and  from  here  by  the  juices  of  the  body 
into  the  muscles.    Here  the  embryos  develop  into  a 
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so-called  bladder  worm  or  cysticercus.  We  have 
then  a  condition  of  the  muscle  which  is  known  as 
measly  beef.  If  such  measly  beef  is  chopped  up 
and  eaten  raw  by  man,  the  bladder  worms  get  into 
the  human  intestines  and  they  here  develop  into 
full-formed  tapeworms.  The  ripe  ova  again  are  dis- 
charged by  man,  and  again  taken  up  by  cattle. 


Larval  Tapeworm  Bead,  Disaected  Away  From 
the  Wall  of  a  <;iii  Bladder  Worm,  when  the 
Brala  c,r  an  Infected  Sheen  Hum  Been  Baten  by 
a  Don  or  Wolf  Thin  Develop*  Into  a  Gld  Tape- 
worm Such  an  Shown  A  hove 


In  this  manner  there  is  established  a  continuous 
circle  between  fully  developed  tapeworms,  ripe  ova, 
bladder  worms  in  cattle,  tapeworms  in  man.  While 
we  speak  of  infectious  diseases  due  to  bacteria, 
protozoa  and  invisible  viruses,  we  speak  of  dis- 
eases due  to  tapeworms  and  similar  parasites  as 
Infestations  and  Invasions. 

This  article,  and  a  subsequent  one,  are  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  com- 
moner diseases  of  sheep. 
This    useful  domestic 
animal  is  subject  to  dis- 
eases due  to  any  one  of 
the  live  beings  enumer- 
ated. A  certain  bacteri- 
um known  as  the  ba- 
cillus   necrophorus  is 
the  cause  of  the  lip  and 
leg    disease    of  sheep, 
quite  common  in  some 
parts   of   our  country, 
especially  in  the  north- 
western States.  There  is 
a    peculiar  infectious 
jaundice  of  sheep,  also 
called  malarial,  catarrh- 
al fever  or  icterohem- 
aturia,  which    is  very 
similar  in  character  to 
Texas    fever    of  cattle 
and,  like  it,  due  to  an 
animal    protozoan  or- 
ganism which  gets  into 
the  blood.     Sheep  also 
may  be  attacked  by  cer- 
tain specific  ultramicro- 
scopic,     filterable  vi- 
ruses, and  one  of  them 
causes  the  disease  known  as  sheeppox,  which  is 
characterized   by  the   formation   of  vesicles  and 
pustules  as  we  see  them  in  human  smallpox  or  in 
human  chicken  pox.      Very  important  sheep  dis- 
eases are  those  due  to  higher  animal  parasites, 
such  as  tapeworms,  roundworms  and  such  external 
parasites  popularly  known  as  sheep-scab.    We  will 
first  consider  some  of  the  sheep  diseases  due  to 
higher  animal  parasites  of  the  tapeworm  and  round- 
worm types. 

There  is  a  disease  in  sheep  now  occurring  all 
over  the  world  which  has  been  known  for  a 
long  time  by  a  variety  of  names.  Most  of  the 
latter  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  ani- 
mals during  the  course  of  the  affection  develop  at- 
tacks of  dizziness,  disturbances  of  locomotion,  and 
even  convulsions;  hence  this  condition  is  known  as 
staggers,  or  turning  disease,  gid,  coenurosis,  etc. 

The  affection  is  due  to  the  bladder  worm;  that  is 
the  larval  stage  of  a  certain  tapeworm  found  in  the 
dog,  the  coyote,  the  wolf  and  probably  other  species 
of  canines.  This  common  dog  tapeworm  is  known 
as  Taenia  Coenuriis  and  it  attains  a  length  of  two  to 
three  feet.  When  this  dog  tapeworm  is  fully  ma- 
ture, ripe  segments  are  discharged;  these  with  their 
ripe  ova  may,  and  do  frequently,  contaminate 
pastures  where  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  or  other  do- 
mestic animals  are  kept. 

Each  ripe  segment  of  this  dog  tapeworm  dropped 
contains  thousands  of  eggs,  and  these  are  quite  re- 
sistant to  outside  influences;  in  fact,  they  may  re- 
main alive  for  weeks  provided  that  they  are  kept 
moist  in  soil  or  water.  When  sheep  with  feed  or 
water  swallow  live  eggs  of  the  dog  tapeworm 
named,  the  eggshells  are  digested  in  the  stomach 
and  a  very  small  embryo,  provided  with  six  hook- 
lets,  is  set  free.  This  embryo  by  the  aid  of  its 
hooklets  bores  its  way  into  the  intestinal  wall  and 
enters  the  lymph  or  blood  circulation,  and  is  carried 
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to  a  more  or  less  distant  part  of  the  body  until  it 
is  again  arrested  in  some  small  blood  or  lymph 

vessel. 

The  bladder  worm  of  this  dog  tapeworm,  how- 
ever, can  live  and  thrive  and  fully  develop  only  in 
the  central  nervous  organs  of  the  sheep  and  other 
domestic  animals  invaded.  Hence  bladder  worms 
which  have  found  their  way  into  muscles,  liver, 
kidney,  etc.,  speedily  shrink,  degenerate  and  perish 
before  they  can  have  done  any  serious  harm.  It  is 
quite  different  when  such  a  tapeworm  embryo 
reaches  the  brain,  or,  what  is  more  exceptional,  the 
spinal  cord. 

It  finds  here  in  the  soft  tissues  of  the  central 
nervous  organs  a  very  favorable  soil  for  further 
development.  It  then  -forms  a  larger,  very  thin- 
walled  bladder,  which  looks  very  much  like  a  fish 
bladder  and  which  may  attain  the  size  of  a  hen's  or 
goose's  egg,  or  even  a  larger  size,  in  the  sheep's 
brain,  and  a  very  much  larger  size  in  the  brain  of 
cattle  or  horses.  On  the  interior  of  the  bladder 
wall  can  be  seen  a  number  of  projecting  white 
opaque  nodules  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat. 
These  are  the  heads  of  the  tapeworm  larvae  which 
have  developed  the  common  large  bladder. 

The  bladder  worm  causing  staggers  in  sheep  is 
known  scientifically  as  Coenurus  eerebralis  or  as 
Multiceps  nuilticeps.  To  what  symptoms  and 
changes  this  bladder  worm  leads  in  sheep  will  be 
considered  presently.  ( 

If  a  sheep's  brain  invaded  by  this  bladder  worm 
is  eaten  by  a  dog,  a  coyote,  or  a  wolf,  there 
again  develops  in  the  intestines  of  these  canines, 
from  the  cysticercus  or  bladder  worm,  a  fully  ma- 
ture tapeworm.  The  latter  again  forms  ripe  seg- 
ments with  ripe  ova;  these  are  discharged;  they 
may  be  taken  into  the  digestive  system  by  sheep; 
the  latter  again  develop  the  bladder  worms  in  the 
brain;  and  thus  a  vicious  circle  is  set  up  which 
will  indefinitely  propagate  the  disease  unless  the 
proper  preventive  measures  are  adopted. 

The  losses  from  staggers  in  sheep  are  quite  con- 
siderable in  several  European  countries,  and  the 
disease  probably  has  existed  in  our  own  country 
for  many  years,  and  has  become  more  prevalent 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  several  of  our 
States,  especially  in  Montana.  The  only  way  to 
eradicate  the  disease  is  by  an  early  recognition, 
thru  familiarity  with  its  signs  and  symptoms,  and 
by  the  proper  preventive  measures. 

In  the  sheep,  two  stages  of  the  disease  are  recog- 
nizable. When  the  very  young  bladder  worms  wan- 
der from  the  intestines  to  the  brain  and  have 
reached  the  latter,  they  burrow  slender  canals  into 
the  outer  mantle  of  the  brain  substance.  This 
produces  the  symptoms  of  the  inflammatory  brain 
affection  known  as  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Dur- 
ing the  first  ten  to  fourteen  days  after  invasion 
the  symptoms  generally  are  so  slight  that  they  are 
overlooked,  but  then  the  sheep  begin  to  show  de- 
cided symptoms.  They  are  left  behind  by  the  flock, 
they  move  as  if  dizzy  or  giddy,  cease  feeding  and 
stand  with  heads  dropped  and  vacant  expressions. 

In  more  severe  cases  the  symptoms  of  brain  in- 
flammation are  more  pronounced;  the  head  is  hot 
and  painful,  the  eyes  look  inflamed  and  bloodshot, 
the  pulse  is  rapid,  the  neck  is  twisted  to  one  side, 
owing  to  muscular  spasms;  there  is  a  full  flow  of 
saliva  and  grinding  of  the  teeth.  Many  animals 
jump  up  suddenly,  rush  about,  stumble  and  fall 
down,  often  in  convulsions.  Animals  may  die  in  this 
acute  first  stage,  or  they  may  get  over  it,  may  im- 
prove and  even  apparently  recover  completely. 

However,  after  a  latent  period  of  three  to  six 
months  new  symptoms  develop,  and  these  are  due 
to  continued  pressure  upon  and  shrinkage  of  brain 
substance.  The  animals  again  become  very  dull; 
they  remain  separated  from  the  flock;  move  with  an 
unsteady  gait;  the  feet  are  lifted  higher;  they  stum- 
ble along  with  the  head  depressed  or  held  high.  As 
a  rule,  the  head  is  turned  around  to  one  side  (turn- 
ing disease),  and  the  animals  while  standing  still 
allow  the  head  to  drop  or  they  stand  with  the  fore- 
head pressed  against  a  wall.  There  is  a  vacant  ex- 
pression, and  the  appetite  is  variable.  There  are 
finally  extensive  convulsions  and  unconsciousness. 
Giddy  sheep  very  commonly  turn  in  a  circle,  a  very 
characteristic  symptom.  The  circle  may  be  rela- 
tively large  or  very  small,  or  the  sheep  may  pivot 
in  one  place.  The  animals  may  circle  for  hours 
without  stopping. 

The  symptoms  of  staggers,  or  gid,  in  sheep  are 
quite  characteristic,  yet  the  disease,  the  early  recog- 
nition of  which  is  so  desirable,  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  "loco,"  or  with  "grub"  or  "oestrus" 
infection  in  the  head  of  sheep. 

There  la  a  common  plant  known  botani::alIy  as 
Arguing  Lamberts  and  popularly  as  white  loco 
weed,  which  when  eaten  by  sheep  and  other  forag- 
ing animals  produces  symptoms  of  poisoning  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  symptoms  of  staggers 
However,  what  frequently  has  happened  among 
sheepmen  in  Montana  and  in  other  places  is  that 
they  have  mistaken  cases  of  staggers  for  cases  of 
loco  disease.  Locoed  sheep,  however,  show  symp- 
toms of  poisoning,  while  giddy  sheep  from  the  start 
— as  indicated  above  -show  evidences  of  brain 
trouble,  or,  if  the  bladder  worm  is  situated  In  the 
cord,  of  cord  trouble.  Sheep  poisoned  by  the  loco 
plant  are  nervous,  uncertain  in  their  motions  and  in 
poor  condition,  but  they  do  not  exhibit  the  char- 


acteristic automatic,  repeated  abnormal  movements 
of  sheep  suffering  from  staggers.  These  motor 
disturbances  have  been  described  above.  Locoed 
sheep  when  fed  on  alfalfa  will  generally  speedily 
recover,  while  giddy  sheep  show  no  improvements 
of  their  symptoms  and  will  eventually  die  unless 
successfully  operated  upon. 

Sheep  may  become  infested  with  the  larvae  of  the 
sheep  gadfly  (Oestrus  ovis).  This  parasitic  fly  lays 
its  ova  into  the  nasal  cavities  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
larvae  developing  in  this  location  give  rise  to  cer- 
tain symptoms  which  may  somewhat  resemble  stag- 
gers or  gid.  However,  sheep  infested  in  their  nasal 
cavities  and  frontal  sinuses  with  fly  larvae  exhibit 
the  symptoms  of  a  nasal  catarrh,  with  a  good  deal 
of  snorting  and  running  from  the  nose.  This  in- 
festation is  rarely  fatal,  because  as  a  rule  the  larvae 
escape  and  do  not,  except  in  very  rare  instances, 
get  into  the  brain;  hence  the  compulsory,  automatic 
motions  do  not  occur  in  oestrus  infestation  as  they 
do  In  gid.  Gid  and  grub  in  the  head  of  sheep  may 
sometimes  occur  in  one  and  the  same  animal  as 
simultaneous  affections. 

The  gid  disease  of  the  sheep  can,  of  course,  not  be 
treated  medicinally  But  when  an  early  diagnosis 
has  been  made,  the  infested  sheep  may  be  saved 
by  removing  the  bladder  worm  by  an  operation. 
The  best  operative  method  is  by  trephining;  a  less 
reliable  method  is  by  opening  the  coenurus  bladder 
with  a  trochar.  Both  of  these  surgical  operations 
require  considerable  skill,  and  they  can  generally 
not  be  carried  out  successfully  by  laymen,  but  re- 
quire the  services  of  a  trained  veterinarian. 

The  eradication  of  gid  makes  necessary  the  de- 


Brain  of  a  Giddy  Sheep,  Showing  the  Gid  Para- 
site; (a)  Gid  Parasite,  or  Bladder  Worm,  (b) 
Heads  of  Bladder  Worm  Such  as  Shown  En- 
larged on  Former  Page 


struction  of  the  brains  of  giddy  sheep.  If  animals 
suffering  from  the  disease  either  have  died  spon- 
taneously, or  have  been  killed,  the  head  should  be 
split  open  by  a  cleaver  and  the  brain  removed. 
Where  it  is  feasible,  the  infested  brain  containing 
the  bladder  worms  should  be  burned  with  sufficient 
wood,  perhaps  after  the  brain  substance  has  been 
saturated  with  coal  oil.  However,  on  the  pastures 
where  most  sheep  are  in  the  United  States  wood  is 
often  a  scarce  article.  Hence  the  burning-up  proc- 
ess cannot  be  employed.  Hall,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  these  circum- 
stances recommends  the  mixing  of  the  scooped  out 
brain  with  turpentine,  formaldehyde  or  one  of  the 
sheep  dips  commonly  used.  These  antiseptics 
speedily  kill  the  larvae,  provided  that  the  fluids 
are  mixed  well  with  the  contents  of  the  opened 
bladders,  and  they  also  generally  prevent  dogs  and 
other  canines  from  devouring  the  brain  substance 
well  mixed  with  the  antiseptics. 

Aside  from  the  destruction  of  the  brains  of  giddy 
sheep,  the  circle  of  invasion  should  be  attacked  by 
treating  shepherd  dogs  at  regular  intervals  with 
worm-destroying  medicines.  If  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  latter  the  tapeworms,  including  the 
beads,  are  expelled,  they  must  be  destroyed  by 
being  burned  up  with  hay,  or  by  being  buried  with 
quicklime  or  strong  antiseptics. 

The  following  drugs  are  recommended  for  ridding 
dogs  of  tapeworms:  Pelletierine  tannate,  5  to  15 
grains;  oieoresin  of  aspidium,  15  to  40  minims; 
kamala,  15  to  30  grains;  koussein,  15  to  50  grains; 


areca  nut,  20  to  50  grains.  A  dog  to  which  worm  I 
medicine  is  to  be  administered  should  not  be  fedl 
the  previous  evening.  A  couple  of  hours  after  the! 
vermifuge  has  been  given  in  the  morning  a  cathar-B 
tic  should  be  administered,  such  as  calomel,  podo-B 
phyllin,  etc.  Castor  oil  as  a  rule  is  to  be  avoided,B 
as  it  makes  soluble  some  of  the  worm  medicineill 
which,  when  absorbed,  may  act  upon  the  dog  all 
strong  poisons.  The  feces  of  the  dog,  with  the  II 
worms,  must  be  destroyed  in  a  manner  indicated! 
above. 

Hydatid  Disensc  or  Echinococcus  is  another  blad-l 
der  worm  disease  of  the  sheep,  of  other  ruminant»B 
and  of  man.  While  it  is  a  serious,  often  fatal,  dls-H 
ease  in  man,  it  is  not  of  such  great  importance  laH 
sheep  and  other  domestic  animals,  because  the  blad>l 
der  worms  usually  are  contained  in  the  liver,  wherep 
they  grow  very  slowly  and  rarely  produce  any  greatB 
harm,  or  even  emaciation,  before  the  animals  are  I 
slaughtered.  The  tapeworm  which  gives  rise  to  I 
echinococcus  of  the  liver  and  other  organs  is  again  I 
a  parasite  of  the  dog.  It  is  a  very  small  tapeworm  B 
and  is  known  as  Echinococcus  Cnnis.  The  mode  of  I 
invasion  of  the  bladder  worm  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  gid  parasites.  Preventive  measure! 
are  along  the  same  line  as  described  above. 

SHEEP  MEASLES— The  meat  of  sheep,  like  that 
of  cattle  and  swine,  may  be  infestated  by  the  blad- 
der worm  known  now  as  Cysticercus  Ovls.  If  this  la 
the  case,  the  meat  cannot,  under  our  Federal  regula- 
tions, be  used  directly  for  food.  If  the  infestation 
is  moderate,  the  carcass  may  be  utilized  for  ren- 
dering into  edible  tallow,  while  carcasses  exten- 
sively infested  are  entirely  condemned  and  must 
be  made  into  fertilizer.  Both  of  these  procedure* 
entail  a  very  considerable  economic  loss,  hence  thtt 
infestation  ought  to  be  prevented  by  proper  pro». 
tective  measures. 

Cysticercus  ovis  again  is  the  larval  stage  of  an- 
other,  i.  e.,  a  third,  dog  tapeworm,  now  known  as 
Taenia  ovis.  The  adult  tapeworm,  as  found  in  the 
intestines  of  the  dog,  is  two  to  four  feet  long,  with 
a  small  head  provided  with  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hooklets.  The  mode  of  infestation  of  sheep  from 
the  dog,  and  measures  for  its  prevention,  are  the 
same  as  described  under  the  gid  parasite.  The 
presence  of  Cysticercus  ovis  in  sheep  cannot  or-«- 
dinarily  be  recognized  during  life,  and  is  only  de- 
tected upon  post-mortem  examination  after  slaugh- 
ter. 

Sheep  are  the  hosts  for  a  considerable  number  of: 
different  species  of  roundworms.   However,  most  of 
the  roundworm  infestations  of  this  animal  do  not  i 
lead  to  any  marked  disturbances;  they  are. therefore  i 
not  of  any  great  economic  importance  However, 
there  are  at  least  two  roundworm  infestations  which 
are  of  importance  to  the  sheep  breeder  and  raiser. 
Roundworms,  as  the  name  implies,  are  cylindrical  1 
worms,  and  several  species  of  them  occurring  in 
man  and  domestic  animals  look  very  much  like  an 
ordinary  angle  or  rain  worm. 

Among  such  parasites  may  be  mentioned  the 
ordinary  roundworm  of  man,  A  scar  is  Lumbricoides. 
Sheep  sometimes  harbor  this  worm,  but  this  is  quite 
rare  and  of  no  significance  at  all.  Much  more  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  man  and  domestic  animals 
are  infestations  with  certain  species  of  small  round- 
worms, generally  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch  long —  i 
from  one-tenth  to  three-fifths.  But  these  worms 
often  are  present  in  enormous  numbers;  they  fasten 
themselves  to  and  invade  the  intestinal  lining;  they 
suck  the  blood,  and  in  addition  produce  a  poison 
which  affects  the  host.  A  roundworm  of  this  type 
is  the  human  hookworm  (Necator  American  us), 
which  is  so  very  prevalent  and  does  so  much  harm 
in  our  own  southern  States. 

The  two  most  important  small  roundworm  in- 
festations of  sheep  in  our  country  are  the  follow- 
ing:   There  occurs  very  commonly  in  the  United 
States  an  affection  in  sheep  known  as  the  nodular 
disease  of  the  intestines.    In  it  we  find  nodules  in 
the  wall  of  the  intestines  and  in  other  abdominal 
organs,  occasionally  also  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
These  nodules  are  caused  by,  and  harbor  the  larvae 
of,  a  small  roundworm  known  as  Oesophagostomum 
Colnmbiannm.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  larvae  the  nodule  is  very  small;  it  increases 
in  size  gradually  and  becomes  filled  with  a  green- 
ish, cheesy  material.  When  the  larvae  have  reached 
a  certain  amount  of  growth  and  development  they 
slip  out  of  the  nodule  into  the  lumen  of  the  intes- 
tine, where  they  complete  their  development  to  a 
sexually  mature  stage.    These  worms  are  not  her-  I 
maphrodites,  but  they   occur   in   separate   sexes.  1 
Nodular  disease  is  more  or  less  injurious  according 
to  the  extent  of  its  development  and  according  to  j 
the  organs  involved  besides  the  intestines.    There  . 
is  no  known  effective  medicinal  treatment  against 
this  infestation.    Lambs  may,  according  to  Ran-  j 
som,  be  protected  from  serious  infestation  if  raised  ! 
by  the  so-called  "bare  lot"  method,  in  which  the 
lambs  and  ewes  are  kept  in  inclosures  free  from  I 
vegetation,  and  fed  and  watered  from  racks  and 
troughs  arranged  so  that  they  cannot  be  contami-^ 
nated  by  the  feces  of  the  infested  ewes. 

Another  important  roundworm  disease  of  sheep  j 
is  due  to  a  worm  known  as  Hnemonchus  or  Strongy- 
1  us  contbrtUB.    The  effect  of  extensive  infestation  j 
by  this  and  some  allied  species  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  hookworm  infestation  of  man;  namely,  dis- i 
Continued  on  Page  681 
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MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARM 

/;/  Which  I  Made  Some  Good  Buys,  and  Some  Poor  Ones  and  Learned  a  Lot 


(Continued  From  Last  Week's  Issue.) 

IN  THE  matter  of  picking  up  work  horses  I  de- 
cided to  try  to  buy  pavement-sore  horses  in  the 
neighboring  city,  where  the  Humane  Society  was 
rery  exacting  in  its  requirements  that  none  but 
sound  and  able  horses  and  mules  be  allowed  to 
work  within  the  city  limits.  I  got  in  touch  with  a 
number  of  contractors,  a  large  oil  company  and 
BeTeral  coal  and  lumber  concerns,  and  whenever 
Ikey  had  sore  or  blemislied  horses  to  show  I  got  a 
chance  at  them.  I  always  had  a  veterinarian  thor- 
oly  examine  the  horses  before  I  would  consider 
buying  any  of  them. 

My  first  purchase  consisted  of  a  roan  gelding,  7 
years  old.  sixteen  and  one-half  hands  high,  weigh- 
ing 1.350  pounds,  the  horse  being  af- 
ticted  with  thrush  and  being  sore  all 
around.  I  paid  $120  for  this  animal. 
At  the  same  time  I  bought  a  pure- 
Bred  Percheron  mare.  7  years  old, 
1,425  pounds  in  weight  and  sixteen 
lands  high.  She  also  was  sore  in  all 
her  feet  and  had  a  bad  case  of  thrush. 
I  paid  $150  for  the  mare. 

I  doctored  them  both  for  thrush, 
-housing  them  in  well-bedded  stables 
jwhere    they    were    not  constantly 
standing  on  a  heap  of  rotten  manure, 
and   using  copper  sulphate  in  the 
sores  in  the  hoof.    I  also  used  hoof 
oil  and  kerosene  to  keep  the  hoofs 
soft  and  greasy.   Shortly  the  animals 
began  to  respond  to  the  treatment. 
I  did  not  work  them  for  about  four 
weeks,  allowing  them  to  run  bare- 
footed  in  pasture.     At  the  end  of 
•thirty  days  both  horses  were  in  good 
shape  and  I  began  to  work  them.    Since  that  time 
'they  have  worked  constantly  on  my  farm  and  they 
rlave  proved  one  of  the  truest  and  best  pulling 
teams  that  I  ever  held  reins  over.    Today  I  would 
-»ot  sell  them  for  $350,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  now  much  older. 

I  I  subsequently  purchased  seven  other  horses  in 
-the  same  city,  these  animals  costing  me  from  $35 
to  $75  apiece.  However,  my  experience  with  the 
bther  "plug"  horses  was  not  as  pleasing  as  with 
■By  first  team.  Two  of  the  animals  died  on  my 
"hands  when  spring  work  was  on  in  earnest  after  I 
had  wintered  the  animals.  A  couple  of  the  others 
were  not  extra  good  workers  and  they  were  not 
able  to  perform  a  hard  day's  work  week  in  and 
Eweek  out  without  a  layoff.  Sometimes  I  would  have 
to  use  four  horses  to  perform  a  job  that  three  horses 
should  handle,  while  again  I  would  have  to  take  a 
team  out  of  the  field  about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  for  fear  the  animals  would  break  down 
and  be  unable  to  work  the  next  day.  I  was  always 
busy  doctoring  one  or  another  of  these  cheap  horses. 
In  brief,  my  experience  was  that  cheap  horses  in 
the  long  run  are  the  most  expensive.  I  would  never 
advise  any  farmer  to  monkey  with 
plugs  if  he  possibly  can  afford  to  use 
sound,  able  animals 

That  first  summer,  when  I  was  not 
busy  knocking  over  bushes  and 
.  underbrush,  I  plowed  about  fifteen 
acres  and  sowed  it  to  cowpeas  and 
soy  beans  for  hay.  I  sowed  three 
pecks  of  Black  cowpeas  and  three 
pecks  of  Early  Hollybrook  soy  beans 
per  acre  with  300  pounds  of  a  com- 
plete fertilizer.  I  harvested  part  of 
this  hay  early  in  September,  cutting 
it  with  a  mower  and  then  allowing  it 
to  lie  in  the  swath  for  a  couple  of 
days  before  I  raked  it  into  windrows 
and  transferred  it  to  small  cocks  con- 
taining about  150  to  200  pounds  of 
hay  to  the  pile.  When  the  hay  was 
thoroly  cured  and  showed  no  further 
signs  of  heating  1  hauled  it  to  the 
barn  and  mowed  it  away,  alternating 
a  layer  of  straw  between  every 
twelve-inch  layer  of  hay  and  also 
sprinkling  plenty  of  salt  over  the 
hay  in  order  to  keep  it  from  heating 
and  fire-fanging  in  the  mow.  This 
bay  on  poor  land  yielded  about  one  ton  to  the  acre, 
the  roughage  being  about  equal  in  feeding  value, 
ton  for  ton,  to  alfalfa  hay. 

My  ambition  was  to  carry  a  maximum  of  livestock 
on  the  farm,  beef  cattle  and  hogs  being  my  favorite 
varieties  of  stock.  I  would  have  tried  some  sheep, 
as  my  land  was  in  tiptop  order  to  furnish  ideal 
browsing  for  sheep  or  goats,  but  the  mongrel  dogs 
were  bad  in  my  vicinity  and  my  fences  were  so 
poor  as  regards  the  ability  to  turn  sheep  that  I  was 
never  able  to  keep  any  of  the  wool  producers.  In 
many  of  the  rough  sections  of  Virginia  sheep  farm- 
ing should  be  one  of  the  leading  industries.  In 
view  of  the  accessibility  of  the  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  New  York  markets,  the  production  of  hot- 
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house  lambs  for  the  city  trade  should  prove  a  pay- 
ing business.  The  land  is  cheap  enough,  and  fur- 
nishes grazing  well  suited  for  sheep  farming. 

When  I  bought  the  farm  I  also  purchased  thir- 
teen head  of  cattle,  including  a  grade  Shorthorn 
bull,  one  Red  Poll  yearling  steer,  three  old  cows 
and  eight  heifers  which  were  all  with  calf.  I  also 
purchased  one  pure-bred  Poland  China  sow  and 
eight  pigs  and  one  grade  Berkshire  sow.  The  cattle 
I  allowed  to  graze  over  the  farm  during  the  summer 
as  long  as  the  grass  lasted,  and  then  I  sold  the 
animals  at  50  per  cent  increase  over  what  I  paid 


My  Barn  and  the  First  Silo  I  Built 


I  his  Percheron  >Iare  Wan  the   Second  Horse 
I  Bought,  and  One  of  My  Bent 


I  Believe  in  Being  .Satlnned  With  a  Fair  Profit  and  Taking  a  Loss  While  It 
In  Still  Small.  I  Grazed  'I'll esc  ('utile  a*  Long  as  the  Grans  Lasted,  Then 
Sold  What  I   Kiel    Not   Want  to  Keen 


for  them.  This  profit  did  not  result  from  any  good 
dealing  on  my  part.  It  was  simply  that  I  found  a 
farmer  who  was  obliged  to  sell  his  stock,  as  he  had 
sold  his  farm,  and  when  I  made  an  offer  he  grabbed 
it  up.  Likewise,  in  the  fall  I  happened  to  find  a 
buyer  who  wanted  just  the  class  of  animals  I  had 
to  offer.  Altho  my  first  cattle  deal  was  successful, 
I  had  some  later  experiences  which  thoroly  con- 
vinced me  that  the  beef  production  game  is  far 
from  a  path  of  roses. 

I  paid  $390  for  the  thirteen  cattle,  an  average  of 
$30  per  head.  I  grazed  the  animals  for  five  months, 
but  the  grass  was  poor  and  the  grazing  was  not 
worth  over  75  cents  per  head  per  month.  The  total 
value  of  the  grazing  was  about  $48.75,  and  it  is 


hardly  fair  to  charge  this  grass  up  against  the 
animals  without  crediting  them  for  the  manure 
which  they  distributed  over  the  fields.  I  sold  the 
animals  for  $585,  an  average  of  $45  per  head,  so 
that  the  animals  yielded  me  a  net  profit  of  $146.25, 
or  $11.25  per  head.  Cattle  were  low  in  price  at  the 
time  when  I  purchased  the  animals,  and  high  in 
price  when  I  sold  them.  While  I  held  the  animals, 
eight  of  the  heifers  calved,  and  I  either  sold  the 
calves  as  veals  or  else  I  sold  the  cows  with  the 
calves  by  their  sides.  Probably  I  could  have  ob- 
tained a  better  price  for  the  animals  if  I  had  held 
them  a  little  longer,  but  as  my  grass  was  exhausted 
and  I  would  have  had  to  feed  corn  and  fodder,  and 
perhaps  a  little  hay,  and  as  my  feed  resources  were 
not  heavy,  I  decided  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  realize  a  fair  profit  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  make  a  big  haul  and 
then  possibly  not  break  even  on  the 
animals.  My  farming  policy  has 
always  been  to  be  content  with  a  fair 
profit  at  market  time,  while  if  I  have 
to  stand  a  loss  I  want  to  get  it  over 
with  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that 
my  time  and  capital  can  again  be 
devoted  to  active  operations  which 
offer  chances  for  profit  and  the  op- 
portunity to  overbalance  previous 
losses. 

I  tried  to  buy  a  stave  silo  that 
first  summer,  but  my  local  dealers 
did  not  offer  me  much  hope  of  being 
able  to  get  a  silo  for  that  season,  due 
to  the  rush  orders  which  had  about 
overwhelmed  the  factory  where  the 
structures  were  made.  In  my  neigh- 
borhood about  thirty  silos  were 
erected  that  summer.  However,  one  morning  about 
silo-filling  time  I  met  one  of  the  dealers  on  the  road 
and  he  offered  me  a  silo,  which  had  been  refused  at 
its  destination.  I  accepted  the  offer  and  hurried 
home  in  order  to  begin  work  on  the  silo  pit  and 
foundation.  I  got  a  negro  who  was  able  to  lay  a 
stone  wall  to  help  me,  and  we  had  the  wall  in  and 
ready  for  the  silo  in  about  three  days,  as  some  time 
had  to  elapse  before  the  cement  mortar  would  set 
hard  enough  so  that  we  could  work  on  the  silo.  The 
silo  was  delivered  at  my  station  in  a  car  and  I 
quickly  hauled  it  to  the  farm.  One  special  advan- 
tage of  my  location  has  been  that  my  hauling  has 
always  been  minimized,  owing  to  my  proximity  to 
the  railroad. 

I  paid  a  boy  who  had  assisted  in  putting  up  silos 
like  mine  $1.25  a  day  to  help  me  erect  the  scaffold- 
ing and  the  silo.  It  took  us  two  days  to  get  the 
silo  in  shipshape  condition  to  be  filled.  Fortunately 
a  silo-filling  outfit  was  at  one  of  my  neighbors,  and 
by  scurrying  around  and  working  nearly  all  the 
night  I  managed  to  get  the  machine  and  extra  labor 
to  come  to  my  place  the  next  day  to  fill  the  silo.  I 
decided  to  make  a  combination  ensilage  of  four 
parts  of  corn  to  one  part  of  soy 
beans  and  cowpeas.  I  was  up  early 
next  morning  and  raked  up  enough 
cowpeas  and  soy  beans  with  a  horse 
rake  to  use  in  filling  the  silo.  I  had 
had  a  mower  busy  the  previous  after- 
noon laying  down  this  crop.  I  also  had 
hired  four  men  to  cut  corn  the  previ- 
ous afternoon  in  order  that  every- 
thing would  be  ready  to  start  filling 
the  silo  early  in  the  morning.  In 
Virginia,  labor  is  so  cheap  that  prac- 
tically all  the  corn  is  cut  by  hand. 
Quite  often  heavy  windstorms  occur 
during  the  late  summer,  which  knock 
down  and  tangle  the  corn  so  badly 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cut  it 
with  a  corn  harvester. 

My  cornfield  was  near  the  barn,  so 
that  I  used  three  wagons  to  haul  corn 
from  the  field  and  one  wagon  to  haul 
the  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  to  the 
machine,  this  forage  being  fed  in  the 
right  proportion  into  the  machine 
from  a  stack  of  the  hay  which  was 
made  near  the  cutting  box,  one  man 
forking  this  hay  into  the  machine 
while  another  man  helped  each  teamster  to  throw 
the  corn  off  his  wagon.  We  got  along  famously  until 
the  silo  was  about  half  full,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
there  was  a  clatter  and  a  smash  in  the  cutting  box 
and  part  of  its  "internal  workings"  was  hurled  up 
into  the  silo  and  nearly  knocked  the  heads  off  a 
couple  of  hands  who  were  packing  and  trampling 
the  ensilage.  The  machine  was  knocked  out  of 
commission  by  some  rocks  which  I  had  raked  up 
in  the  hay  and  which  had  found  their  way  into 
the  cutting  box. 

Right  here  I  want  to  warn  any  farmer  who  ever 
attempts  to  make  combination  ensilage  to  use  only 
a  self-rake  reaper  or  a  binder  to  cut  the  cowpeas 
Continued  on  Page  631 
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Ferreted  Facts  for  Feeders 

Buying,  Breeding,  Feeding  and  Selling;  You  Can  V  Forget  Either  One 


FEEDING  cattle  is  a  business  which  demands 
careful  attention  to  details.  If  this  attention 
is  not  given,  one  is  very  apt  to  lose  money, 
and  even  a  lot  of  it,  if  he  is  feeding  on  any  consider- 
able scale.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  de- 
tails is  the  character  of  the  animal  to  which  the 
hay,  grain  and  concentrates  are  to  be  fed. 

This  difference  is  well  illustrated  by  the  two 
photographs  shown  here.  The  animal  at  the  top  is 
one  of  those  long-legged,  raw-boned,  shallow-bel- 
lied, thin-chested  fellows  with  his  meat  and  fat 
stuck  on  him  in  very  haphazard  fashion  and  the 
word  "scrub"  written  all  over  him, 
while  the  one  at  the  bottom  is  short 
legged,  thick  bodied,  thick  fleshed, 
with  big  lung  and  abdominal  regions 
— the  type  which  puts  on  flesh  rap- 
idly, systematically,  economically, 
and  where  it  brings  the  highest  price. 

"Big  Bill's"  record  illustrates  well 
the  inefficiency  of  this  type.  He  was 
a  native  of  western  North  Carolina, 
bought  at  1,520  pounds  and  sold  at 
1,755  pounds  live  weight.  It  took 
him,  even  with  his  big  frame  to 
build  upon,  over  four  months  to  put 
on  that  235  pounds;  it  also  required 
$32  worth  of  feed  and  labor,  a  cost 
of  13  2-3  cents  for  each  pound  of 
gain  he  made.  His  selling  price  was 
$118.46,  or  practically  6%  cents  a 
pound — only  one-half  what  his  gain 
cost  per  pound.  All  that  saved  this 
man  from  losing  money  on  this  ani- 
mal was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  good 
stock  buyer  and  succeeded  in  buying 
him  for  less  than  he  was  worth  and 
selling  him  for  all  of  it. 

"Big  Bill'  is  the  type  which  always 
sells  at  the  bottom  of  the  open  mar- 
kets. The  steer  shown  in  contrast 
to  him  is  the  type  which  always  sells' 
at  top  prices.  And  there  is  consid- 
erable spread  between  the  high  and 
low  prices  for  any  day  or  any  period 
in  the  central  or  terminal  markets. 


buying  packer  will  no  longer  tolerate  it  in  the 
country.  The  concentration  system  has  been  so 
devised  that  sorting,  re-billing,  and  changing  char- 
acter of  shipments  in  transit  arc  permitted  the  coun- 
try-buying packer  only.  '  The  railroad  people  have 
a  tariff  provision  that  if  a  band  of  sheep  changes 
ownership  while  at  a  feeding  station,  it  promptly 
becomes  subject  to  a  local  rate  to  the  market. 

That  explains  the  difference  between  a  concen- 
tration point  and  a  feeding  station.  The  former 
is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  railroad  for 
the  benefit  of  the  direct  country-buying  packer  and 


Old,  Big.  Conrne  and  Rough,  He  Represent*  the  Type  W  hich  Han  Sank  Into 
Disfavor  With  the  Itutcher  and  the  Feeder  :is  Weill  It  Is  Expensive  to  Pat 
Meat  on  Illni,  and  Even  Then  It  Sells  at  the  Lower  Price  Levels 


Feeding  Stations  and  Concentra- 
tion Points 

THERE  is  this  difference  between  the  concen- 
tration point  and  the  feeding  station:  The 
former  is  a  special  privilege  forced  from  re- 
luctant railroad  managers  by  country-buying  pack- 
ers available  to  them  only;  the  latter  is  a  public 
convenience  available  to  livestock 
shippers.  The  feeding  station  is  used 
mainly  to  recuperate  Western  sheep 
and  lambs  after  their  long  journey 
to  market,  and  to  avoid  congestion 
at  the  stockyards.  It  was  designed, 
primarily,  by  the  commission  men  to 
protect  shippers  against  glutted  mar- 
kets. The  feeding  station  is  a  price- 
maintenance  agency;  the  concentra- 
tion point  aids  country-buying  pack- 
ers to  depress  values.  Railroads 
solicit  business  for  feeding  stations. 
No  railroad  official  ever  asked  a  ship- 
per to  do  business  at  a  concentration 
point.  If  the  latter  attempted  to  stop 
at  one  of  these  points  to  sort,  double- 
deck  or  fill  out  a  load,  he  would  dis- 
cover that  such  privileges  were  re- 
served exclusively  for  certain  pack- 
ers. The  concentration  system,  to  be 
explicit,  provides  the  direct  country- 
buying  packer  with  machinery  for 
making  a  market  of  his  own,  at  which 
he  tells  the  shipper  or  producer  what 
his  property  is  worth,  without  com- 
petition. This  machinery  has  not  yet 
been  perfected,  but  "Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day."  This  price-making 
function  is  being  reluctantly  aided 
by  certain  railroads.  The  term  "re- 
luctantly" is  used  advisedly,  because 
when  a  railroad  grants  a  shipper 
privileges  that  violate  the  principle 
of  equity,  there  is  always  a  reason.  In  this  case 
the  packer  says  to  the  railroad  traffic  manager:  "If 
you  expect  to  handle  our  dead  freight,  you  must 
give  us  these  privileges." 

Country  shippers  have  been  made  the  agency  of 
their  own  ultimate  elimination.  The  time  has  ar- 
rived when  producers  and  shippers  must  safeguard 
their  own  interests.  At  the  present  stage,  they  are 
useful  cogs  in  the  machine;  eventually  they  will 
be  thrown  on  the  junk  pile,  for  the  activity  of  the 
country  shipper  spells  competition.  Having  eradi- 
cated that  factor  at  the  market,  the  direct  country- 


identifies  the  carrier  as  the  ally,  altho  an  unwilling 
one,  of  the  aforesaid  packer  in  his  campaign  to 
control  prices  of  livestock  by  eliminating  competi- 
tion at  the  open  market.  The  feeding  station  is  a 
convenience  for  the  shipper,  open  to  all  comers, 
the  expense  of  which,  plus  substantial  profit,  goes 
into  the  railroads'  coffers. 

The  feeding  station  is  a  device  to  protect  the 
shipper  and  producer.  The  concentration  point  was 
devised  to  undermine  his  position.  The  characters 
"Special  Privileges"  are  branded  all  over  the  con- 
centration point.    Those   in    possession   of  these 


YomiK.  Large,  Smooth  and  Plump,  He  Represents  the  Type  Which  Has 
Risen  to  Favor  With  Uoth  Killer  and  Feeder;  His  Flesh  Commands  the 
Highest  Market  Prices,  and  It  Is  Put  Onto  Him  Cheaply 


privileges  attempt  neither  denial  nor  concealment 
of  their  intention.  The  concentration  point  is  a 
menace  to  the  future  of  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  United  States,  both  in  a  commercial  and  pure- 
bred sense.  It  is  the  bulwark  of  special  privilege 
exacted  from  carriers  by  the  threat  of  deprival  of 
traffic. 

The  direct  country-buying  packer  is  using  the 
most  powerful  weapon  in  his  possession  (the  dead 
tonnage  he  furnishes  railroads)  to  make  the  car- 
riers do  his  bidding.  Each  direct  country-buying 
packer  specifies  the  sphere  of  influence  he  intends 


to  occupy;  railroad  traffic  managers  have  no  alter* 
native  but  compliance.  And  if  the  traffic  manage* 
hesitates,  the  direct  country-buying  packer  goet 
over  his  head  and  issues  his  mandate  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  road.  Without  the  concentration* 
point  the  campaign  of  the  direct  country-buying 
packer  to  secure  control  of  the  present  effectivg 
open  and  competitive  market  would  be  impotentjf 
but  with  the  packer  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  the 
carrier  it  is  time  for  the  producer  and  shipper  to 
"take  his  bearings"  before  he  finds  himself  nelplesa. 
— By  National  Livestock  Exchange  Committee. 

Vaccinate  for  Black  Leg 

FOR  the  highest  profits  in  stock 
raising  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  herds  and  flocks  free  from 
disease.  In  this  connection  cattle- 
men Id  Mississippi  just  at  this  time 
are  protecting  their  yearling  calvee 
from  black  leg,  which  is  also  known 
as  black  quarter,  or  quarter  evil.  Thia 
disease  seldom  attacks  animals  over 
two  and  one-half  years  old,  according 
to  Dr.  E.  M.  Ranck,  State  Veteri- 
narian. 

"This  disease,"  states  Dr.  Ranck 
'cannot  be  cured,  and  when  a  pasture 
becomes  infected,  preventive  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  at  once.  All 
young  animals  running  on  such  pas- 
tures should  be  vaccinated  against 
black  leg  each  spring  by  the  injec- 
tion of  a  small  pellet  of  virus  under 
the  skin  on  the  side  of  the  neck 
These  pellets  may  be  bought  from  the 
local  druggist,  and  may  be  used  by 
any  farmer.  Directions  for  making 
the  injection  are  printed  on  the  pack- 
age. Burn  all  calves  dying  with  black 
leg,  by  digging  a  ditch,  filling  it 
with  wood,  placing  the  carcass  on 
top,  covering  all  with  oil,  and  set- 
ting it  on  fire." 

Molasses  for  Show  Cattle 

T  IS  not  too  soon  to  consider  the  fitting  of  stock 
for  the  fall  Fairs.  Condition  and  bloom  or  finish 
are  the  important  points  to  keep  in  mind  in  fat- 
tening cattle  for  show  purposes.  For  the  younger 
animals  milk  is  the  best  possible  feed  for  producing 
this  effect.  Along  with  milk,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  School  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tion advises  a  supplementary  ration  for  young  stuff 
as  follows:  Corn  meal,  six  parts;  bran,  two  parts; 

ground  oats,  two  parts;  oil  meal,  one 
part.  For  older  animals  the  same 
ration  with  the  exclusion  of  bran  is 
advised. 

If  steers  begin  to  get  too  soft  of  flesh 
the  college  authorities  recommend  re- 
placing half  the  corn  with  barley  or 
reducing  the  amount  of  corn  fed. 
Often  a  small  amount  of  molasses 
added  to  the  ration  will  cause  the 
cattle  to  consume  more  and  hence  to 
make  more  rapid  gains. 

Animals  intended  for  show  should 
be  exercised  regularly.  Exercise 
produces  firmness.  Unless  a  steer 
has  been  exercised  it  will  not  walk 
away  properly  or  handle  well  in  the 
show  ring.  It  is  important,  more- 
over, to  teach  show  animals  to  lead 
and  stand,  so  that  in  the  show  ring 
they  will  make  the  most  attractive 
appearance. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  show  stock 
in  darkened  stables  during  the  day 
and  turn  it  out  at  night.  This 
lessens  depreciation  from  the  fly 
nuisance.  Even  in  darkened  stables 
show  animals  may  well  be  covered 
with  blankets  made  from  gunny 
sacks  as  extra  defense  against  flies. 

In  order  to  get  the  most  economic 
gains,  as  well  as  the  best  appear- 
ance, it  is  necessary  to  not  only  feed 
the  best  fattening  and  conditioning 
foods,  but  also  to  give  such  care  and  housing  as  will 
stimulate  rather  than  interfere  with  making  gains. 

The  Proper  Kind  of  Silo 

S  THE  summer  advances  and  the  silo  cam- 
paign is  well  under  way,  we  are  again  asked 
many  times  the  question,  what  is  the  best 
silo?   I  wish  it  were  possible  to  find  one  that  would 
meet  all  the  requirements,  adapt  itself  perfectly 
to  the  conditions  found  on  every  farm,  and  at  the 
Continued  on  Page  631 
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Helpful  Hints  About  Horses 

Among  Other  Things,  Look  Out  for  Spoiled  Silage;  It  Is  Deadly 
Spoiled  Silage  Kills  Horses 


FEEDING  spoiled  silage  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  do.  even  tho  the  silage  is  spoiled  to 
only  a  slight  degree.    This  practice  is  espe- 
cially dangerous  in  the  case  of  horses.  Silage  is  a 
good  horse  feed  if  wholesome  silage  is  fed  properly. 
It  is  deadly  poisonous  if  it  is  spoiled. 

Very  recently  a  farmer  in  north  central  Illinois 
decided  to  begin  feeding  from  his  silo  after  it  had 
stood  unused  for  some  months.  He  threw  off  a 
layer  of  several  inches  from  the  top  of  the  silo  and 
then,  to  make  doubly  sure,  took  off  another  layer 
and  used  it  for  bedding  his  horses.  The  horses  ate 
some  of  this  bedding.  It  was  either  spoiled  when 
put  there,  or  was  so  near  spoiled  that  the  loosening 
and  scattering  of  it  under  the  horses'  feet,  thus 
giving  an  abundance  of  air  access  to  it.  so  hastened 
the  process  of  decay  that  it  reached  the  dangerous 
point  in  a  few  hours,  because  the  bedding  was 
thrown  there  in  the  evening  and  the  horses  were 
'jteund  dead  in  the  morning. 

The  accompanying  photo  shows  the  results  an 
Iowa  farmer  got  two  years  ago  in  his  experience  of 
feeding  spoiled  silage  to  horses.  There  were  eight 
other  dead  horses  on  this  farm  besides  those  shown 
in  this  picture,  but  there  wasn't  a  well  horse  in  the 
place  to  use  in  hauling  the  dead  ones  out,  so  only 
these  three  are  shown  in  the  picture. 

Silage  spoils  very  much  more  rapidly  in  the  warm 
months  than  in  the  cold  months,  and  because  of  the 
great  susceptibility  of  the  horses  to  injury  from 
tainted  silage  one  feels  justified  in  advising  that 
■ilage  be  not  fed  to  horses  in  the  summer  months, 
and  if  it  is  fed  during  that  time  of  the  year  special 
care  should  be  taken  that  only  absolutely  sweet 
and  wholesome  silage  be  fed. 


Pack  the  Silage 


SILAGE  making  is  just  canning  on  a  large  scale. 
Consequently  the  same  principles  which  hold 
good  for  canning  serve  for  silage.    The  first 
step  is  to  remove  the  air. 

In  silos  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter 
three  or  four  men  will  be  required  to  pack  the 
■ilage  while  the  cutter  is  running.  They  should  be 
provided  with  tampers  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds.  The  middle  will  take  care  of  itself  because 
it  is  free  to  settle,  but  the  outside  near  the  walls 
should  be  tamped  and  tramped  solic}.  Tamping  can- 
»ot  be  overdone.  The  better  the  silage  is  packed, 
the  better  it  will  keep. 

When  silage  begins  to  ferment  the  temperature 
rises  high  enough  to  drive  out  the  air  and  leaves 
only  water  and  plant  juices.  Unless  it  is  packed 
well  the  air  is  not  driven  out  and  spoilage  occurs. 

The  men  in  the  silo  should  also  distribute  the 
material.  If  corn  is  cut  the  pieces  of  ears  and 
beavy  particles  fall  in  the  center.  These  should  be 
•pread  nearer  the  walls. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  material  at 
the  top  of  the  silo  which  is  exposed.  Usually  a 
layer  of  the  silage  about  eight  inches  deep  spoils. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  running  straw,  hay  or  grass 
thru  the  cutter.  Oats  sown  on  top  will  form  sod 
that  will  protect  the  silage  beneath. — C.  L.  W. 

Colt  Shows 

COLT  Shows  are  proving  a  great  aid  in  stimu- 
lating interest  in  the  breeding  of  high-class 
horses.  Next  to  community  horse  breeders' 
associations  and  State  stallion  license  laws  there 
is,  perhaps»  no  other 
factor  that  will  so  ma- 
terially assist,  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  horses 
of  the  country.  It  is 
only  in  recent  years 
that  impetus  has  been 
given  to  this  very  im- 
portant feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  rapidly 
growing  movement  for 
better  horses. 
•  At  the  present  time 
Colt  Shows  are  an  an- 
nual event  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  a  number  of 
the  States,  chiefly  where 
stallion  license  laws 
are  in  effect.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  popu- 
larity of  these  shows 
and  tho  keen  interest 
manifested  in  them  by 
the  people  of  the  farm- 
ing communities,  it  is 
reported  that  in  l!>lf> 
90  less  than  twenty-five 
Colt  Shows  were  held  in 


the  State  of  Minnesota  alone.  In  some  sections 
these  shows  are  held  in  the  spring,  but  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases  the  fall  of  the  year  is  selected.  The 
latter  season  appears  to  be  preferable  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  At  that  time  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
farm  work  is  about  over;  and  with  more  time  to 
spare,  farmers  will  take  a  greater  interest  in  the 
event  and  the  object  for  which  it  is  held. 

These  exhibitions  are  invariably  held  independ- 
ent of  the  County  Fair,  altho  there  is  apparently 
no  reason  why  a  show  of  this  kind  could  not  be 
made  an  important  and  outstanding  feature  of  the 
annual  county  event. 

In  some  instances  these  shows  were  inaugurated 
with  simply  one  class  for  grade  draft  foals  and 
have  gradually  grown  until  the  classification  is 
almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  State  Fair.  How- 
ever, such  a  large  classification  is  not  possible  in 
most  localities,  as  the  larger  amount  of  money 
necessary  cannot  be  raised.  The  best  plan,  and  the 
most  beneficial  one,  perhaps,  would  be  to  hold  an 
exhibition  for  weanlings  and  yearlings  only.  If  the 
community  or  district  has  a  fairly  large  number  of 
pure-bred  horses,  separate  classes  could  be  provided 
for  pure-breds  and  grades. 

The  question  of  having  classes  for  both  light  and 
heavy  horses  will  depend  upon  whether  sufficient 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  production  of  both 
classes. 

In  securing  the  necessary  funds  to  finance  such 
an  exhibition  as  a  Colt  Show  a  number  of  different 
plans  have  been  suggested.  In  Minnesota  one  show 
is  financed  by  the  stallion  owners,  each  giving  $25 
in  cash  prizes,  to  be  divided  among  the  colts  sired 
by  his  stallion.  Another  plan  is  to  have  the  County 
Horse  Breeders'  Association  or  the  various  Farm- 
ers' Clubs  contribute  sufficient  money  to  finance  the 
show,  while  still  another  scheme  is  for  the  local 
bank  or  banks  to  furnish  the  money  for  the  pre- 
miums and  other  expenses. 

However,  the  most  popular  and  common  method 
is  to  go  among  the  business  men  of  the  community 
and  secure  subscriptions  in  sufficient  amount  to  pay 
all  expenses  of  the  show. 

All  premiums  should  be  designated  by  neat  but 
inexpensive  ribbons  on  which  are  printed  the  name 
of  the  show,  the  year,  and  the  classes  to  which  they 
belong. 

While  the  premiums  in  the  individual  classes 
should  consist  of  cash  awards,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  championship  prize  consist  of  a  suitable  trophy 
rather  than  money.  This  trophy  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  expensive.  It  should,  however,  be  some- 
thing lasting,  to  which  the  holder  can  point  with 
pride.  Any  breeder  would  be  glad  to  possess  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  the  true  value  of  which  is  in 
what  it  represents. 

The  securing  of  competent  men  to  act  as  judges 
is  an  important  consideration.  This  problem  prob- 
ably can  be  solved  comparatively  easily  by  taking 
up  the  matter  with  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College  or  with  the  Stal- 
lion Registration  Board.  Either  of  these  bodies  prob- 
ably will  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  local 
committee  and  furnish  efficient  judges  for  the  show. 

When  once  established,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
annual  Colt  Show  will  do  much  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  horses  raised  in 
the  community.  These  exhibitions,  held  preferably 
at  the  county  seat,  will  afford  possible  prospective 
buyers  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the 
class  of  horses  being  produced  in  the  locality,  and 
the  community  will  thus  be  benefited  by  the  fact 
that  it  will  eventually  have  established  itself  as  a 


market  for  horses  that  will  readily  sell  at  good 
prices. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice 
of  holding  annual  Colt  Shows  will  become  more  gen- 
eral. The  fact  that  they  have  increased  consider- 
ably in  the  past  few  years  is  evidence  that  they  have 
not  only  proved  popular  but  profitable  as  well. 

The  movement  thru  the  country  today  is  not  for 
more  horses,  but  rather  for  better  horses.  What- 
ever the  future  demand  may  be,  the  man  raising  the 
better  class  of  horses  will  receive  the  higher  price. 

Feed  and  Water  for  Horses 

MANY  horses  are  killed  and  many  more  are 
injured  by  careless  feeding  and  watering. 
Never  water  a  horse  immediately  after 
feeding  grain.  This  washes  the  grain  thru  the  stom- 
ach before  it  is  properly  mixed  with  the  stomach 
juices  and  is  liable  to  cause  colic.  It  is  safer  to 
water  the  horse  before  feeding  grain. 

If  the  horse  is  very  warm  let  him  drink  a  few 
swallows  and  then  hold  his  head  up  for  a  minute 
or  two  and  thus  cool  his  stomach  slowly.  Try  it 
yourself  in  hot  weather.  You  can  drink  a  quart  of 
cold  water  without  injury  if  you  but  will  take  sev- 
eral minutes  for  the  first  few  swallows. 

When  horses  are  brought  in  hot  from  their  work 
they  should  first  be  given  water  cautiously  and  then 
fed  hay  and  grain  together,  allowing  them  to  exer- 
cise their  own  judgment  in  the  selection  of  their 
feed. 

While  waiting  for  them  at  the  watering  trough, 
the  time  can  be  profitably  used  in  removing  the 
harness,  at  least  the  collar,  and  cooling  the  shoul- 
ders by  washing  in  cold  water.'  Removing  the  hot 
harness,  in  a  hot  barn,  during  the  hot  noon  hour, 
is  a  great  relief  to  the  horse  and  is  really  worth 
while. 

When  a  horse  becomes  colicky  or  is  foundered, 
from  too  much  grain  or  cold  water  on  a  warm  stom- 
ach, there  is  no  one  to  blame  but  the  one  who  had 
him  in  charge,  and  it  is  he  who  must  be  charged 
with  either  ignorance  or  carelessness.  Horses  are 
worth  money  and  their  services  are  indispensable. 
Their  care  and  management  should  be  given  more 
consideration. — G.  H.  G. 


Protection  From  Lightning 
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HE  loss  of  livestock  from  lightning  may  be 
greatly  reduced  if  not  entirely  prevented  by 
properly  grounded  fence  wires,"  says  Prof. 
H.  H.  Hoy  of  the  Engineering  Department  at  South 
Dakota  State  College.  According  to  Mr.  Hoy,  fence 
wires  on  wooden  posts  should  be  grounded  by  run- 
ning ground  wires  at  intervals  of  200  to  400  feet  along 
the  fence,  being  securely  attached  to  the  fence  wire 
at  several  points  if  woven  wire  is  used,  and  to  all 
the  wires  when  the  ordinary  barbed  wire  or  smooth 
wire  is  used.  The  lower  end  of  the  grounded  wire 
should  be  carried  at  least  two  feet  below  the  surface 
beside  the  post,  if  possible  into  moist  earth.  The 
wire  should  be  galvanized  to  prevent  corrosion  and 
should  be  of  larger  diameter  than  the  fence  wire. 
A  No.  8  wire  would  be  still  better. 

Just  why  lightning  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
strike  livestock  is  explained  by  Professor  Hoy  as 
follows:  "Metal  fence  wires  are  good  conductors 
of  electricity,  often  carrying  the  current  a  long  dis- 
tance. Bodies  of  livestock  also  form  good  con- 
ductors, especially  when  they  are  driven  by  a  storm 
against  the  fence,  affording  a  better  path  for  the 
current  to  the  ground  thru  their  bodies  than  down 
the  fence  posts.  The  result  is  death  to  whatever 
animal  helps  to  form  the  path. 

"Properly  grounded 
fence  wires  not  only 
will  carry  off  electricity 
without  injury  to  ani- 
mals standing  near,  but 
also  have  a  tendency 
to  dissipate  electric 
charges.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  barbed 
fences  where  the  ac- 
cumulating charges  pass 
Off  readily  from  the 
sharp  pointed  barbs. 
Fences  grounded  in  this 
manner  prevent  to  a 
considerable  extent  the 
occurrence  of  d  i  s  - 
charges  and  provide  a 
path  to  the  earth  for 
the  discharge  when  it 
does  take  place." 

This  is  an  inexpen- 
sive form  of  insurance 
against  damage  by 
lightning,  an  insurance 
which  no  stock  grower 
in  the  "lightning  belt" 
can  afford  to  be  without. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Practical  Farm  Poultry  Houses  j 

Hens  Must  Pay  Interest  and  Depreciation  on  All  Investments  as  Well  as  Income  on 
Operating  Expense,  So  Make  Buildings  Cheap  as  Well  as  Efficient 


THE  henhouse  on  the  farm  has  passed  thru 
a  remarkable  evolution  in  the  last  ten  years 
in  sections  where  farmers  have  attempted 
to  raise  their  poultry  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  farm  hen 
existed  in  an  unpainted  hovel  which  contained 
neither  light  nor  ventilation.  This  period  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  house  with  one  or  two  windows 
which  were  always  securely  nailed  and  ventilation 
was  entirely  lacking.  The  practical  farm  poultry 
house  of  today  contains  both  light  and  sufficient 
ventilation,  and  seems  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
poultry  keeper's  troubles. 

The  location  of  the  poultry  house  on  the  farm  is 
important.  It  should  face  the  south  on  a  well- 
drained  site  and  be  protected  by  a  windbreak  if 
possible.  The  edge  of  an  orchard  which  is  tiled  or 
naturally  drained  is  a  good  location  for  the  poul- 
try house.  The  orchard  furnishes  a  shaded  range 
and  assists  in  protecting  the  house  from  the  winds. 
I  have  observed  farm  poultry  houses  facing  the 
west  in  sections  of  the  country  where  the  prevail- 
ing winds  are  from  that  direction.  Houses  placed 
in  such  a  situation  are  always  cold  and  full  of 
draughts. 

Practical  poultrymen  realize  that 
poultry  keeping  is  a  business  of  con- 
siderable risk.  They  adopt  business 
methods  in  all  their  dealings,  and 
this  includes  bookkeeping.  The  hens 
are  charged  with  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, and  this  means  that  ex- 
travagant buildings  must  be  omitted. 
The  hen  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
profitable  in  a  building  costing  $3 
or  $4  per  bird.  Hens  have  several 
common-sense  requirements,  and  be- 
yond that  they  are  not  particular. 
Fresh  air,  plenty  of  light,  freedom 
from  draughts,  dry  air,  and  a  well- 
drained  floor  are  essential. 

There  is  a  type  of  house  being 
constructed  today  which  I  believe  is 
superior  to  all  others  for  farm  poul- 
try keeping.  This  is  the  open  front 
house  of  the  Wood's  type,  built  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  The  house 
which  is  perfectly  square  will  prove 
the  most  economical.  Twenty  feet 
by  twenty  feet  will  give  a  floor  area 
large  enough  for  100  birds.  The 
house  can  be  built  of  matched  lum- 
ber and  covered  on  the  outside  with 
tar  paper  or  roofing  paper.  There  is 
no  expense  for  paint  or  shingles,  and 
while  a  house  of  this  kind  is  not  as 
attractive  as  the  painted  house  of 
more  architectural  beauty,  it  is  free 
from  draughts  and  furnishes  all  of 
the  necessary  requirements  to  suc- 
cessful poultry  culture. 

The  important  points  to  be  em- 
phasized are  as  follows:  Tar  paper 
and  matched  lumber  will  prove  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  and  probably  they 
are  the  cheapest  material  for  build- 
ing a  satisfactory  poultry  house. 
Shingles  are  more  expensive  than 
roofing  paper  and  they  do  not  make 
a  tight  roof.  The  open  front  type  of 
a  house  is  necessary,  as  it  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air  without 
draughts,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
reduces  the  cost  of  lumber  and  win- 
dows. Practically  the  entire  front 
side  of  a  house  (20  by  20)  can  be 
given  over  to  the  windows.  The  depth  of  the 
house  prevents  draughts  from  striking  the  birds 
on  the  roosting  platform.  The  windows  are  simply 
fine-mesh  wire,  and  the  cost  of  such  material  is  not 
large.  When  capital  is  lacking,  efficient  poultry 
houses  can  frequently  be  made  from  scrap  lumber 
and  building  paper,  and  if  hired  labor  is  not  re- 
quired houses  of  that  kind  can  be  constructed  at 
a  very  small  expense.  I  do  not  advocate  the 
building  up  of  a  shoddy  poultry  plant,  but  jobs  of 
the  roughest  material  can  be  neatly  put  together. 
It  is  no  disgrace  to  display  poultry  houses  of  cheap 
material  if  they  are  clean  and  possess  the  require- 
ments for  raising  poultry.  Your  visitors  will  not 
regard  you  as  a  cheap  proposition,  as  you  may 
think.  They  will  know  that  you  are  not  an 
amateur  with  more  money  than  brains,  and  they 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  aiie  a  practical 
poultryman  and  give  you  due  credit  for  that  fact. 

The  interior  of  the  poultry  house  should  be  of 
simple  construction.  The  dropping  board  across 
the  back  should  be  made  of  matched  material, 
tightly  fitted  together  to  reduce  the  cracks  as 
much  as  possible.    The  roosts  made  of  2x3  ma- 


By  R.  G.  Kirby 

terial  can  be  attached  to  a  cross-piece  and  hinged 
to  the  wall.  Do  not  have  the  roosts  too  long,  or 
they  will  be  very  heavy,  and  it  will  not  be  as 
easy  to  quickly  raise  them  to  the  wall  when  the 
boards  are  given  their  cleaning.  Several  sections 
of  short  roosts  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  one 
long  section  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
house.  Two  sections  of  roosts  which  can  be 
raised  and  hooked  to  the  ceiling  will  be  about 
right  for  a  house  twenty  feet  wide.  Another 
method  is  to  have  the  roosts  fit  into  slots  in  the 
side  of  the  wall,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  re- 
moved at  cleaning  time. 

The  feeding  equipment  need  not  be  elaborate 
and  can  all  be  made  at  home.  If  the  water  is 
given  in  ordinary  galvanized  iron  pails,  a  wooden 
stand  should  be  used  to  hold  the  pail.  This  pre- 
vents straw  being  scratched  into  the  drinking 
water  when  the  birds  are  working  in  the  litter. 
Expensive  drinking  fountains  may  prove  practical 
for  some  breeders,  but  they  are  unnecessary  on 


the  farm  if  the  capital  for  equipment  is  limited. 
Hoppers  should  be  provided  for  grit,  charcoal  and 
oyster  shells.  Many  of  the  ready-made  hoppers 
on  the  market  are  too  small  for  their  cost,  and 
efficient  hoppers  can  easily  be  made  of  scrap 
boards  from  packing  boxes.  If  these  are  painted 
they  look  very  well  in  the  house.  When  a  dry 
mash  is  constantly  before  the  birds,  a  large  hop- 
per is  the  best.  It  should  be  wide,  to  allow  many 
birds  to  eat  at  the  same  time,  rather  than  high 
with  only  a  few  slats  at  the  front. 

Every  poultry  house  should  contain  a  bushel 
basket  and  a  hoe  hung  on  a  nail  near  the  drop- 
ping boards.  In  the  winter  a  garden  spud  will  be 
found  useful  for  cleaning  the  boards,  but  under 
most  conditions  a  hoe  and  a  bushel  basket  will 
enable  the  poultryman  to  perform  this  part  of  his 
labor  with  the  minimum  of  time. 

The  capital  required  in  the  poultry  business  is 
no  small  consideration.  When  the  farm  flock  is 
managed  at  a  profit  it  means  that  the  birds  are 
paying  good  money  for  their  keep,  besides  at  least 
6  per  cent  on  the  investment.  As  the  poultry 
business    increases,  the  investment    also  grows 


larger.  Poultry  buildings  on  a  farm  do  not  usually 
increase  the  value  of  the  farm  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, as  the"  next  farmer  on  the  land  may  intend, 
carrying  on  another  line  of  agriculture.  For  this 
reason  the  hens  must  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
original  investment  in  a  moderate  length  of  time 
in  order  to  make  the  investment  fairly  sate.  It 
is  possible  to  conduct  the  poultry  business  in  a 
sane  manner  without  spending  a  cent  more  than 
is  necessary  for  buildings  and  equipment,  and 
building  up  the  poultry  business  in  such  a  man- 
ner should  be  the  aim  of  the  practical  poultry 
keeper  on  the  farm. 

Killing  and  Picking  Poultry 

THERE  are  various  methods  of  killing  and 
dressing  poultry.  The  common  method  i 
decapitation.  This  method  is,  perhaps,  satis 
factory,  when  the  bird  is  used  ai  home.  The  mar 
ket,  however,  prefers  dry  picked  poultry  with  the 
head.  The  reason  the  market  prefers  and  pays 
several  cents  more  per  pound  for  dry  picked  poul- 
try with  head  on,  is,  because  dry  picked  poultry 
keeps  better  and  looks  better.  The 
consumer  wants  the  head  on  to  ena- 
ble him  to  tell  whether  the  bird  was 
healthy  or  sick  when  killed.  •  Dry 
picked  poultry  appears  much  better 
and  keeps  longer.  According  to  all 
this  we  need  a  humane  killing 
method,  that  will  allow  the  head  to 
remain  on,  as  well  as  facilitate  re- 
moving the  feathers  without  immers- 
ing into  scalding  water.  All  this  is 
possible  with  the  method  which  kills 
by  bleeding  in  the  mouth  and  de- 
braining.  The  debraining  renders 
the  bird  unconscious,  and  causes  a 
relaxation  of  feather-controlling  mus- 
cles, that  makes  it  possible  to 
quickly,  easily  and  without  tearing 
the  skin,  remove  the  feathers. 

Starve  the  bird  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  killing.  Hang  the  bird 
up  by  the  feet  at  the  proper  height, 
bringing  the  head  within  convenient 
working  distance.  With  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand, 
grasp  the  head  of  the  bird  di- 
rectly behind  the  ear,  but  not  too 
far  up,  then  draw  the  hand  down- 
ward until  it  strikes  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  forcing  the  bird's  mouth  open. 
Do  not  choke  the  bird.  Hold  the 
mouth  open  with  the  third  finger. 
Use  a  sharp,  straight-edged  two-inch 
long  knife.  Introduce  it  in  the 
throat,  far  enough  to  reach  beyond 
angle  of  the  jaw,  where  the  blood 
veins  from  either  side  of  the  throat 
meet.  Cut  veins  here.  If  inexpe- 
rienced it  is  advisable  to  make  two 
cuts,  one  on  each  side  to  be  sure  of 
good  bleeding,  which  is  important. 
If  blood  flows  freely,  the  incision 
was  properly  made. 

To  debrain,  or  "stick,"  run  the 
knife  into  mouth  thru  the  groove, 
push  knife  up  until  it  reaches  the 
top  of  the  skull,  which  is  a  little 
behind  the  eyes  and  about  midway 
between;  if  in  proper  position,  knife 
now  is  in  nerve  center,  and  the  bird 
gives  a  quick  jerk;  next  give  the 
knife  a  few  twists  and  remove.  This 
generally  causes  the  bird  to  give  the  char- 
acteristic squawk  and  shudder  which  loosens 
the  feathers.  If  the  stick  is  not  properly  made,  the 
bird  has  not  been  paralyzed,  and  the  feathers  will 
not  come  easy.  Some  advocate  debraining  before 
sticking. 

Next  fasten  head  by  weight  or  to  killing  box  and 
begin  picking  at  once,  before  the  bird  gets  cold. 
Do  not  try  to  rub  off  the  feathers,  because  if  you 
do  you  will  tear  the  skin.  Quick  twisting  jerks 
bring  the  feathers  better  than  steady  pulling  and 
with  less  tearing  of  the  skin.  First  pick  the  feath- 
ers from  the  so-called  feather  tracks,  along 
down  both  sides  of  the  body,  breast,  neck  and 
back.  Pick  those  feathers  where  the  skin  tears 
the  easiest,  first.  The  wings  should  then  be  picked, 
removing  the  large  feathers  first,  with  one  sweep- 
ing motion  of  the  hand.  The  wings  should  be 
picked  clean,  because  they  and  the  breast  tear  the 
easiest.  With  the  right  hand  and  a  twisting  jerk, 
remove  the  main  tail  feathers.  Pass  the  hand 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  back.  Pick  the  thighs 
with  a  turning  motion  of  the  hand. 

Continued  on  Page  «31 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


UNBIASED  observers  cannot  help  but  realize 
that  the  general  war  situation  continues  to 
become  more  and  more  unfavorable  to  the 
Central  Empires.  While  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Con- 
stantinople repeatedly  express  confidence  in  the 
imminent  collapse  of  the  Allies'  four  steady  offen- 
sives, none  can  point  to  success  of  consequence  on 
any  front.  In  fact,  the  reverse  is  true.  Two  recent 
events  go  to  indicate  this,  namely:  First — The 
complete  occupation  of  Pozieres,  north  of  the 
Somme  in  France,  by  the  British.  Second — The 
capture  of  Erzingan,  in  Armenia,  by  the  Russians. 

Pozieres  opens  the  way  to  Martinpuich,  already 
flanked  to  the  north  of  Bezantin-re-Petit,  and  Mar- 
tinpuich ridge  commands  the  Albert-Bapaume  road 
clear  to  Bapaume.  Pozieres  also  opens  the  way  for 
an  advance  along  the  front  northwest  to  Thiepval, 
now  being  stormed.  It  took  three  days  of  the  hard- 
est kind  of  fighting  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of 
Pozieres.  The  task  was  accomplished  by  the  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  troops,  who  gradually 
forced  its  surrender,  house  by  house.  The  Germans 
made  a  desperate  counter  offensive  in  an  effort  to 
save  it.  Reinforcements  were  brought  from  the 
Flanders  and  Verdun  fronts.  But  the  German  ef- 
fort failed. 

Erzingan.  captured  by  the  Czar's  troops,  also  is 
of  much  strategic  importance.  It  marks  an  ad- 
vance of  nearly  100  miles  to  the  west  of  Erzerum 
and  places  the  Russians  fairly  on  the  highways  to 
Angora,  still  more  than  350  miles  distant.  Erzingan 
is  a  comparatively  large  town,  and  a  base  for  Turk- 
ish operations  on  a  wide  front  to  the  east  and  south. 
The  speed  with  which  the  Russians  have  covered 
the  fifty  miles  or  more  that  separated  them  from 
the  stronghold  is  evidence  of  the  collapse  which 
the  Turkish  resistance  has  suffered.  The  next  stop 
of  the  Turks,  who  are  reported  to  be  retreating  in 


strength  all  along  the  front.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
battle  of  the  Somme  may  be  only  the  prelude  to 
the  decisive  campaign  that  will  settle  the  war,  one 
way  or  the  other,  if  it  really  is  to  be  settled  on  the 
Western  front.  In  this  connection,  the  statement 
of  a  high  official  of  the  British  government  is  in- 
teresting. He  contends  that  the  real  drive  will  not 
come  before  April  or  May,  1917.  "It  is  a  mistaken 
idea,"  he  says,  "that  this  is  the  drive  that  will  end 
the  war.  We  are  just  blooding  the  new  army,  kill- 
ing plenty  of  Germans  in  the  effort  and  gaining 
ground.  By  next  year  we  shall  have  a  million  or 
more  seasoned  men  who  will  know  what  war  is." 

STATE  Department  officials  claim  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  reported  intention  of  "First 
Chief"  Carranza  to  make  radical  changes  in 
Mexican  laws  applying  to  foreigners.  The  new 
regulations,  it  is  said,  will  provide  that  all  foreign 
investors,  before  engaging  in  business  in  Mexico, 
must  agree  not  to  have 
recourse  in  any  case  to 
any  othe'r  law  than  that 
of  Mexico  and  that  they 
will  not  be  entitled  to 
any  privileges  not  en- 
joyed by  Mexicans.  It 
will  also  provide  that 
foreign  capital  already 
invested  in  Mexico  may 
enjoy  the  right  to  be 
considered  foreign,  and 
be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  its  own  gov- 
ernment until  the  ex- 
<piration  of  the  conces- 
sion or  agreement  that 
it  may  have  entered  in- 


exceed  the  present  level  in  the  near  future.  The 
munitions  cost  is  at  the  highest  level  yet  reached, 
he  added,  and  might  increase. 

THE  big  feature  of  the  operations  on  the  East- 
ern front  is  the  Russian  advance  across  the 
Carpathians  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
Pruth  by  way  of  the  Kirlibaba  Pass.  If  they  con- 
tinue to  be  successful,  the  Russians  will  advance 
to  the  southwest  along  the  railway  which  follows 
the  windings  of  the  River  Theiss  toward  Mara- 
maros  Sziget,  an  important  Hungarian  town  occu- 
pied during  the  former  invasion.  The  retention  of 
southern  Poland  and  of  all  Galicia  west  of  Lemberg 
will  be,  the  Allies  believe,  of  little  advantage  to 
the  Teutons  if  the  Slavic  flood  pours  over  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  and  inundates  the  plains  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The  Germans,  according  to  the  cal- 
culations of  their  enemies,  will  be  unable  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  as  they 


1  —  KrzlnKan,  the  Turkish    Dane   in    Armenia,   Recently   Captured   by  Russia 
2 — The  \ezt  Goal  in  Russia's  Advance  on  Constantinople 
— \neora,  Where  the  Russians  Hope  to  Take  the  Train  for  Constantinople 


Where  the  Russians  Are  Driving  Into  Austria,  Indicated  by  the  Arrows 


disorderly  fashion,  is  150  miles  west,  at  Sivas, 
where  a  road  from  Samsun,  a  Black  Sea  port,  joins 
the  Angora  highway. 

WAR  has  changed  methods  of  handling  Euro- 
pean crops,  judging  from  recent  reports 
from  the  Old  World.  From  London  dis- 
patches we  learn  that  compulsory  service  In  har- 
vest fields  has  been  introduced  by  the  Germans  in 
West  Prussia  for  all  women  and  children  who  are 
not  exempted  by  doctor's  orders  or  by  the  provin- 
cial president.  Then,  too,  France  is  taking  every 
means  to  preserve  her  crops.  French  schoolboys 
are  appealed  to  this  year  as  in  1914  and  1915,  by. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  Painleve  not  to  waste 
their  summer  vacations,  but  to  help  gather  the  har- 
vest. This  year,  the  minister  says,  the  need  of  help 
in  the  fields  is  more  pressing  than  in  either  of  the 
two  preceding  years  and  schoolboys  could  find  no 
better  way  of  showing  patriotism  than  in  supply- 
ing this  need. 

SO  STEADY  and  intense  Is  the  fighting  on  the 
Western  front  as  to  accentuate  the  feeling  that 
the  AlHes  concur  In  the  view  bo  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  Douglas  Halg,  the  British  com- 
mander, that  the  war  will  be  won  on  the  Western 
front.  And  there  are  signs  that  a  month  of  steady 
hammering  by  the  French  and  British  at  the  enemy's 
po  ;if.ion»  in  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  has  caused 
him  great  anxiety,  and  forced  him  to  rearrange  his 


to,  provided  it  is  not  for  a  very  long  period.  An- 
other provision  is  designed  to  fix  a  uniform  period 
for  all  the  long  or  unlimited  contracts,  leases  or 
concessions  in  which  foreign  capital  is  interested, 
and  to  specify  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  they 
will  be  considered  subject  only  to  the  authority  of 
the  Mexican  government  and  deprived  of  the  right 
of  appeal  for  protection  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

AN  IDEA  of  how  tremendous  is  the  war's  drain 
upon  Great  Britain's  finance  was  given  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  house  of  commons  when 
Premier  Asquith  asked  for  a  vote  of  credit  of  $2,250,- 
000,000.  This  vote  is  the  largest  asked  by  the  gov- 
ernment since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  will 
bring  the  total  voted  this  year  to  $5,250,000,000  and 
the  total  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  approxi- 
mately $14,160,000,000.  In  moving  the  vote  of  cred- 
it, the  premier  said  the  recent  expenditure  out  of 
the  vote  of  credit  was  approximately  $25,000,000 
daily.  The  $30,000,000  daily  referred  to  by  Reginald 
McKenna,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  repre- 
sented all  the  outgoing,  the  premier  said.  All  the 
expenditure  from  April  1  to  July  22  was  $2,795,000,- 
000.  Mr.  Asquith  said  that  the  navy,  army  and  mu- 
nitions cost  $1,895,000,000,  the  loans  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's allies  $785,000,000,  and  food,  supplies,  railways, 
etc.,  $115,000,000.  The  average  daily  expenditure  on 
the  war  was  $24,750,000.  The  premier  said  he  hoped 
the  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy  would  not 


did  in  May,  1915,  when  Hungary  was  threatened  by 
the  former  Russian  advance.  The  great  guns  that 
were  then  used  so  freely  in  driving  the  Slavs  out 
of  Galicia  are  needed  now  on  the  Somme,  at  Ver- 
dun, in  the  Trentino,  on  the  Isonzo  and  on  that  part 
of  the  Eastern  front  defended  by  the  Germans. 

IF  THE  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Dan- 
ish West  Indies  by  the  United  States  are  carried 
thru,  an  important  piece  of  business  will  in- 
deed have  been  transacted  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. The  consideration  is  said  to  be  $25,000,- 
000.  The  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  prime  motives  of  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  take  possession  of  the  Danish 
Islands.  The  harbors  are  within  striking  distance 
of  the  northern  approaches  to  the  canal.  There 
also  has  been  a  fear  felt,  if  not  expressed,  that  a 
great  European  government  would  one  day  at- 
tempt to  take  over  by  purchase,  and  perhaps  other- 
wise, from  Denmark,  St.  John,  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Croix  Islands.  With  a  fine  naval  base  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Cuba,  and  with  other  fortified  bases  in 
one  or  more  of  the  three  islands,  it  is  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  protect  the  canal  and  uphold  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. We  certainly  would  thus  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  do  this  than  we  would  be  if  some  Eu- 
ropean nation— instead  of  our  own— controlled  the 
islands  and  had  them  strongly  fortified  and  muni- 
tioned. 
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RURAL  CREDITS  BILL  A  LAW 


Meat  Prices  Increase 

AVERAGES  based  on  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  prices  of  meat 
animals — cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  chickens — to  con- 
sumers increased  2  per  cent  from  May  15  to  June 
15;  in  the  same  period  of  the  past  six  years  an 
average  decrease  of  5  per  cent  has  occurred.  On 
June  15  prices  of  these  meat  animals  averaged 
about  16.7  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and 
19.2  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  of  the  past 
six  years  on  June  15. 

According  to  the  figures,  the  price  of  hogs  de- 
clined 16  cents  per  hundred  pounds  during  the 
month  and  averaged  $8.21  on  June  15,  compared 
with  $6.80  a  year  ago  and  $7.10,  the  average  for  the 
past  six  years  on  like  date.  In  June,  1910,  prices 
averaged  slightly  higher — $8.46.  Beef  cattle,  per 
100  pounds,  increased  18  cents  during  the  month 
and  averaged  $6.91,  compared  with  $6.20  a  year  ago 
and  $6.57,  the  average  of  the  past  six  years  on  June 
15.  Sheep  prices  showed  a  decline  of  12  cents  dur- 
ing the  month  and  averaged  $6.54  on  June  15,  com- 
pared with  $5.43  a  year  ago  and  $4.86,  the  average 
of  the  past  six  years  on  June  15.  The  average  price 
of  farm  horses,  the  report  says,  declined  about  $1.74 
a  head  during  the  month,  and  averaged  $132.41, 
compared  with  $132.02  a  year  ago  and  $143.43,  the 
average  of  the  past  six  years  on  June  15.  ,  Milk 
cows  increased  in  price  65  cents  a  head  and  aver- 
aged $61.63,  compared  with  $58.59  a  year  ago  and 
$51.13,  the  average  for  the  past  six  years  on 
June  16. 

American  Royal  Stock  Show 

FOUR  breeds  of  cattle  will  be  represented  at  the 
eighteenth  annual  American  Royal  Livestock 
Show,  to  be  held  in  Kansas  City  October  2 
to  7.  The  breeds  are  Shorthorn,  Angus,  Herefords 
and  Galloway.  Prospects  at  present  are  that  the 
show  will  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever,  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  breed  associations  declare  the 
breeders  are  anxious  to  exhibit  their  stock.  More 
than  $12,000  will  be  offered  in  prize  money  in  the 
breed  classes,  and  there  will  be  more  prize  money 
than  usual  in  the  range  classes.  A  calf  class  has 
also  been  added  to  the  range  division.  In  keeping 
with  the  increased  number  of  exhibits,  the  space 
for  the  show  has  been  increased  about  fifty  per 
cent,  guaranteeing  ample  room.  Auction  days  will 
be  as  follows:  Wednesday,  Galloways;  Thursday, 
Shorthorns;  Friday,  Shorthorns.  There  will  be  no 
Angus  sale. 


Extension  Workers  Confer 

THE  organization  and  methods  of  conducting 
the  County  Farm  Bureau  were  discussed  at 
length  at  the  recent  conference  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College,  held  in  Manhattan. 
Discussions  included  schools,  demonstration  cam- 
paigns, agricultural  engineering,  club  work  among 
the  boys  and  girls  and  home  economics,  together 
with  farmers'  institutes.  President  A.  J.  Waters 
talked  on  cooperating  among  farmers  in  market- 
ing. For  the  most  part,  the  program  centered 
around  the  work  of  the  County  and  District  Agents. 


Wisconsin  Awakes  to  Road  Needs 

THE  national  parks  highway  touring  party, 
after  a  tour  of  the  roads  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, said  that  the  State  is  rapidly  awaken- 
ing to  the  need  of  surfaced  highways.  The  commit- 
tee is  locating  a  road  from  the  coast  to  Chicago  by 
the  way  of  Milwaukee,  Madison,  Baraboo  and  La 
Crosse,  to  the  Twin  Cities,  which  is  to  be  the  first 
section  of  a  great  transcontinental  highway  putting 
the  three  big  summer  playgrounds — Yellowstone, 
Glacier  and  Rainier  National  Parks — on  a  single 
route. 

Dairy  Advertising  Campaign 

IN  AN  effort  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products,  the  National  Dairy  Council  has 
raised  a  fund  of  $50,000  amongst  all  branches 
of  the  industry  as  a  preliminary  to  the  big  national 
advertising  campaign.  This  money  will  be  spent 
among  the  magazines  and  weeklies  of  national  cir- 
culation, as  well  as  some  of  the  daily  papers.  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  some  $750,000  to  carry  on  this 
campaign  for  three  years  in  an  effort  "to  advance 
the  cause  of  dairying  in  America  by  promoting  the 
dairy  cow  and  all  interests  dependent  on  her,  thru 
cooperative  and  united  effort.    It  is  believed  that 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  signed  the  Rural 
Credits  bill,  recently  passed  by  Congress, 
putting  into  operation  a  financial  law 
which  is  intended  to  help  the  farmers  of  the 
country  in  financial  matters.  The  measure 
means  reduction  in  interest  rates;  long-time 
money  with  small  annual  payments;  elimina- 
tion of  commissions  and  further  renewal  com- 
missions; loans  at  minimum  costs;  permis- 
sion to  pay  off  whole  loans  at  any  interest- 
paying  period;  makes  farm  first  mortgages 
bankable  assets  anywhere  in  the  country; 
supervision  by  the  Federal  Government  in  in- 
suring the  farmer  money  at  the  lowest  cost; 
will  make  money  always  available  to  farm- 
ers who  possess  land.  The  bill  creates  a 
system  of  twelve  land  loan  banks  under  the 
direction  of  a  Federal  board.  A  group  of 
Senators  and  representatives  of  farmers'  or- 
ganizations were  present  when  the  President 
signed  the  bill.  Before  doing  so  he  made  a 
short  speech. 

"On  occasions  of  this  sort,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "there  are  so  many  things  to  say  that 
one  would  despair  of  saying  them  briefly  and 
adequately,  but  I  cannot  go  thru  the  simple 
ceremony  of  signing  this  bill  without  ex- 
pressing the  feeling  that  I  have  in  signing  it. 
It  ie  a  feeling  of  profound  satisfaction  not 
only,  but  a  real  gratitude  that  we  have  com- 
pleted this  piece  of  legislation,  which  I  hope 
will  be  immensely  beneficial  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country.  The  farmers,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  occupied  hitherto  a  singular  position  of 
disadvantage.  They  have  not  had  the  same 
freedom  to  get  credit  on  their  real  estate 
that  others  have  had  who  were  in  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  enterprises  and  while 
they  have  sustained  our  life  they  did  not  in 
the  same  degree  with  others  share  in  the 
benefits  of  that  life. 

"This  bill,  along  with  the  very  liberal  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  puts  them 
upon  an  equality  with  all  others  who  have 
genuine  assets  and  makes  the  great  credit  of 
this  country  available  to  them. 

"One  cannot  but  feel  that  this  is  delayed 
justice  to  them,  and  cannot  but  feel  that  it 
is  a  very  gratifying  thing  to  plan  any  part 
in  doing  this  act  of  justice.  I  look  forward 
to  the  benefits  of  this  bill,  not  with  extrava- 
gant expectations,  but  with  confident  expec- 
tations that  it  will  be  of  very  wide  reaching 
benefits,  and  incidentally  that  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  investing  community,  for  I 
can  imagine  no  more  satisfactory  and  solid 
investments  than  this  will  afford  to  those 
who  have  money  to  use." 

Present,  in  addition  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, were  David  Lubin,  one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  the  bill;  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union,  Farmers'  Society  of  Equity, 
Ancient  Order  of  Gleaners,  Farmers'  National 
Congress,  and  the  National  Council  of  Farm- 
ers' Cooperative  Association. 

Those  whose  names  have  been  sent  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as 
members  of  this  board  are  Charles  E.  Lobdell 
of  Great  Bend,  Kan.;  George  W.  Norris  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Capt.  W.  S.  A.  Smith  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Herbert  Quick  of  Berkeley 
Springs,  W  Va.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  act,  Secretary  McAdoo  will  be  an  ex- 
officio  member  and  chairman  of  the  board. 


the  results  obtained  by  the  orange  and  raisin 
growers  can  be  equaled  and  surpassed  with  proper 
cooperation." 

Iowa  Hog  Weight  950  Pounds 

JM.  KOVAR,  a  farmer  near  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
#  recently  marketed  a  hog  weighing  950  pounds, 
believed  to  be  the  largest  hog  ever  raised  in 
that  State.  The  animal  was  a  2-year-old  Duroc- 
Jersey.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  animal,  Kovar 
thought  100  pounds  more  could  be  added  to  its 
weight,  but  was  afraid  to  risk  the  experiment  be- 
cause of  the  warm  weather. 

Spain  Livestock  Prices 

THE  United  States  Consular  Report  says  that 
during  the  last  two  days  of  April  95,235  ani- 
mals were  sold  at  the  livestock  sale  held  at 
Seville,  Spain.  The  sale  is  an  annual  spring  event. 
Pigs  sold  for  17.40  pesetas  per  arroba  (25.36 
pounds),  and  suckling  pigs  brought  from  $6  up.  A 
peseta  is  about  20  cents  in  American  money.  Two- 
year-old  bulls  brought  260  pesetas,  while  heifers 


of  the  same  age  sold  from  600  pesetas  up.  Cows 
sold  for  500  pesetas.  Lambs  brought  from  20  to  23 
pesetas.  Horses  sold  from  760  to  876  pesetas,  a 
large  number  of  the  young  horses  of  the  better 
class  being  taken  as  army  remounts  for  925  to 
1,000  pesetas. 

The  Pacific  International  Show 

AN  APPROPRIATION  of  $10,000  for  the  Pacific 
International  Livestock  Exposition,  to  be  held 
at  North  Portland,  Ore.,  December  4  to  9, 
was  made  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Oregon  State 
Bankers'  Association.  This  appropriation  brings 
the  cash  prizes  up  to  $30,000,  to  be  awarded  to  ex- 
hibiting breeders.  Other  business  organizations 
have  made  appropriations  to  go  as  prizes  at  the 
show.  No  stall  or  entry  fee  is  charged,  and  the 
breeders  in  the  Middle  West,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  country,  are  invited  to  enter  their  stock. 

Farming  Business  News 

S.  J.  Lowry  has  accepted  the  position  as  County 
Agent  of  Oldham  County,  Ky.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Kentucky  Agricultural  College. 

*  *  * 

The  Extension  Department  of  Ohio  says  that  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  of  that  State  are  growing 
rapidly.    The  girls  lead  in  the  number  of  clubs. 

*  *  * 

Granville  Lewis,  owner  of  160  acres  of  land  in 
Eureka,  Kan.,  was  offered  $48,000  cash  for  the 
tract  by  oil  men.  Gas  and  oil  were  recently  struck 
on  the  place. 

*  *  * 

Methods  of  manufacture  and  production  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  the  United  States  will  be 
investigated  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Australia.  « 

*  *  * 

The  appearance  of  Vol.  28  of  the  Red  Polled 
herd  book  is  announced  by  Secretary  H.  A.  Mar- 
tin of  Gotham,  Wis.  The  book  contains  pedigrees 
of  1,768  bulls  and  2,026  females. 

*  *  * 

A  two-day  dairy  show  and  demonstration  was 
held  recently  in  Manteno,  111.  The  show  was  held 
under  the  management  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Society  of  Kankakee,  forty-two  head  of  registered 

cattle  being  exhibited. 

*  *  • 

The  fall  sale  of  the  Interstate  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  Oct.  27  at  Sioux  City, 
This  association  was  organized  at  a  recent  meeting 
in  Sioux  City,  it  being  comprised  of  breeders  of  the 
Dakotas,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  other  States. 

*  *  * 

An  exhibit  somewhat  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Denver  is  being  prepared  by  the  Agronomy  Depart- 
ment of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  for 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Bankers'  Association, 
to  be  held  on  the  farm  of  R.  A.  Long,  near  Kansas 
City. 

x  *    *  * 

A  series  of  butter  tests  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station.  Samples  of 
butter  are  sent  to  the  station  each  month,  and  a 
report  made  on  it.  The  tests  are  proving  a  great 
help  to  the  butter  men,  they  getting  valuable  hints 
on  improving  the  quality  of  their  product. 

*  *  * 

Four  futurities  will  command  notice  at  the  1916 
Iowa  State  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  August 
23  to  September  1.  They  are:  The  National  Draft 
Horse  Breeders'  Futurity,  Duroc-Jersey  Futurity, 
Shorthorn  Futurity  and  the  Poland-China  Futurity. 
These  will  be  contested  at  the  same  time. 

*  *  * 

Because  of  the  damage  done  by  gophers,  farmers 
of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  organized  themselves  into  two 
teams  and 'went  hunting.  It  is  said  that  30,000  of 
the  rodents  were  killed  or  wounded.  At  the  finish 
of  the  hunt,  8,777  tails  were  counted,  but  the  hunt- 
ers say  a  large  number  were  hit  but  crawled  into 
their  holes. 

*  *  * 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  has  announced  plans  for  an 
extensive  investigation  of  South  American  paper 
markets.  The  inquiry  will  cover  news  print,  book 
and  writing  papers,  building  and  wall  paper  and 
paper  products. 

*  *  * 

The  following  directors  were  elected  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Shipping  Associa- 
tion of  Ottertail  County,  Minnesota:  John  Perala. 
Ed.  Larson,  K.  P.  Johnson,  Ed.  Blomberg  and 
Henry  Pajarl.  Meetings  of  the  other  clubs  affili- 
ated with  this  organization  were  held. 
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A  Miner's  Dream  Come  True 

When  Prospecting  He  Planned  for  Homeless  Children,  Now  His  Plan  Is  Working 


WHEN,  after  searching  for  nature's  hidden 
treasure  for  twenty  years,  W.  S.  Stratton 
finally  discovered  the  famous  Independence 
Mine  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  and  so  became  a 
millionaire  almost  overnight,  but  one — and  that  not 
the  greatest — of  his  ambitions  was  realized.  Ever  as 
he  prospected  he  had  dreamed  of  the  big  things  he 
would  do  for  humanity  when  he  "struck  it  rich." 
Not  in  vague  terms  of  free-handed  generosity  to 
the  unfortunate  did  he  vision  the  future,  but  in 
plans  of  definite  philanthropy;  he  would  build  and 
endow  a  home  for  dependent  old  people,  and  he 
would  educate  the  boys  and  girls  who  had  no  one 
to  look  after  them. 

Stratton  did  not  live  to  carry  out  his  great- 
hearted plan,  but  today  the  trustees  of  his  estate 
are  administering  the  large  fortune  that  he  left  in 
the  interest  of  the  "Myron  Stratton  Home,"  the 
benefaction  in  memory  of  his  father  which  he  had 
hoped  to  personally  bring  to  realization. 

As  a  site  for  this  new  enterprise  in  helpfulness 
there  was  purchased  the  old  "Broadmoor  Farm" 
near  Colorado  Springs. 
.This  is  a  tract  of  about 
2.000  acres,  of  which 
750  are  irrigated  up- 
land and  valley  land  of 
productive  soil.  On  the 
sightly  mesa  at  the  foot 
of  Cheyenne  Mountain, 
which  forms  a  part  of 
the  farm,  the  first 
buildings  have  been 
erected.  Aside  from 
the  advantages  of  the 
farm  itself,  there  are 
those  of  convenience  to 
the  city  combined  with 
a  freedom  from  its  dust, 
smoke  and  disturbance. 
These  are  secured  by 
the  location  just  at  the 
edge  of  town  and  at  a 
slightly  higher  eleva- 
tion. The  outlook  is  a 
lovely  one:  A  wide 
Tista  of  mountains  to 
the  west  and  north,  and 
prairie  to  the  east. 

As  interesting  as  it  is, 
we  must  pass  over  the 
work  for  the  old  people 
being  done  at  the  home 
and  confine  ourselves 
to  the  life  and  activities 
of  the  boys  and  girls. 
The  aim  is  to  give  the 
children  a  real  home  as 
free  as  possible  from 
the  atmosphere  of  the 
usual  "institution."  This 
b  being  accomplished  by 
an  insistence  on  ideals 
of  mutual  helpfulness 
and  a  genuine  educa- 
tion based  on  participa- 
tion in  the  activities  of 
the  farm. 

The  spirit  of  home 
life  is  furthered  by  the 
comparatively  small 
dormitory  units.  Altho 
they  will  accommodate 
a  considerably  larger 
number,  but  twenty- 
two  girls  are  housed  in 
one  of  the  two  now 
erected,  and  the  same 
number  of  boys  in  the 
other.    A  house-mother 

and  her  assistant  are  in  charge  of  each,  but  every 
child — even  the  smallest— has  his  and  her  duties  to 
perform  in  the  maintenance  of  its  common  house- 
hold itnerests.  All  this  is  a  part  of  the  system  of 
"learning  by  doing"  which  is  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  action  at  the  Stratton  Home. 

Formal  schoolroom  lessons  under  the  direction 
of  three  teachers  are  provided,  and  when  each  child 
gets  beyond  the  grade  instruction  available  at  the 
home,  high  school  and  college  are  at  hand  in  the 
city;  hut.  it  seems  sure  that  life's  biggest  lessons 
will  be  learned  by  these  children  from  that  larger 
hook  of  experience,  their  everyday  work  and  play, 
domestic  science  will  be- acquired  by  the  girls,  for 
ir.-t.ance,  as  a  direct  result  from  their  intimate 
connection  with  household  duties,  each  of  them  as 
she  grows  older  progressing  from  the  simpler  tasks 
to  the  more  difficult.  It  is  mother's  good  old-fash- 
ioned way,  which,  with  all  Its  modern  amendments, 
cannot  on  the  whole  be  improved  upon. 

All  the  children  10  years  of  age  and  over  have 
a  vital  connection  with  the  farm  thru  their  garden 
plots.  Each  had  assigned  to  him  or  her  this  summer 


By  Theodore  M.  Fisher 

a  patch  a  tenth  of  an  acre  in  area,  those  of  the 
seventeen  boys  in  one  tract  and  those  of  the  four- 
teen girls  in  another  adjoining.  Here  they  have 
grown  a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  including 
sweet  corn,  peas,  onions,  carrots,  radishes  and 
squash. 

The  farm  superintendent  of  gardening  had  im- 
mediate oversight  of  their  efforts.  Further  in- 
struction and  encouragement  have  been  given  fre- 
quently by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lauck,  County  Agriculturist, 
and  more  particularly  by  his  assistant,  Miss  Bula 
Herschler.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lauck's  con- 
sideration of  the  point  of  contact  iu  his  work  to 
note  that  when  lie  went  out  to  the  home  one  blus- 
tery day  early  last  spring  for  his  initial  talk  with 
the  children  he  established  a  common  ground  of 
interest  by  first  playing  a  game  of  "jacks"  with 
them  before  the  open  fire  in  the  living  room. 

Tue  Smith-Lever  Law,  it  should  be  remarked  in 


The  Principle  on  Which  This  Home  Is  Operated  Is  Not  to  Give  Temporary  Relief  to  Needy  and  Home- 
less Children  bij  Giving  Them  Charity,  hut  to  Give  Permanent  Relief  l»>  Sienna  of  an  Efficient  Train- 
ing and  Good  Health  Which  Will  Fit  Them  for  I  seiul  Lives  When  They  Are  Grow II 


passing,  has  made  possible  a  lightening  of  Mr. 
Lauck's  many  burdens  by  giving  him  an  efficient 
helper.  Miss  Herschler  is  among  the  first  of  those 
appointed  under  the  terms  of  this  cooperative  ar- 
rangement between  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  several  States.  Her  especial  field  is  that 
brand-new  one,  organized  helpfulness  for  the  farm- 
er's wife  and  children.  The  boys'  and  girls'  garden- 
ing and  canning  work  seems  a  natural  adjunct  to 
this  and  as  it  has  been  growing  locally  so  rapidly 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  time  anyway  when  the 
El  Paso  County  Agriculturist  would  either  be  tin- 
able  to  keep  up  with  it,  or  have  to  give  its  direction 
into  other  hands. 

Altho  planned  primarily  as  the  best  occupation 
for  the  children  during  the  summer  months  when 
they  would  have  no  schoolroom  duties,  the  garden- 
ing has  been  a  success  not  only  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint  but  from  that  of  profitable  re- 
turns as  well.  Since  midsummer  a  large  part  of 
the  vegetables  consumed  by  both  departments  of 
the  home  has  come  from  this  source.  Each  youth- 
ful agriculturist  has  kept  an  exact  account  of  what 


he  has  grown  and  delivered  and  has  been  paid  for 
his  produce  at  current  market  prices.  Each  will 
be  debited  with  charges  for  plowing,  rent  of  land 
and  irrigation  water  used,  and  a'  the  end  of  the 
season  accounts  will  be  balanced  and  prizes 
awarded  to  those  who  have  made  the  best  showings. 

There  are  really  four  contests:  That  for  the 
boys  10  and  11;  the  one  for  those  12  and  over  and 
the  two  corresponding  for  the  girls.  First,  second 
and  third  awards  of  $1.50,  $1,  and  75  cents  re- 
spectively will  be  made  in  each  class.  As  an  en- 
couragement for  every  youngster  to  do  his  best, 
the  division  of  the  younger  boys  and  girls  from  the 
older  was  considered  of  especial  importance. 

That  the  results  achieved  by  the  children  in  their 
agricultural  work  are  of  exceptional  excellence  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  three  prizes  in  the 
El  Paso  County  contest  of  the  National  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Gardening  and  Canning  Clubs  were  last  year 
won  by  Stratton  Home  contestants. 

Edward  Kelly,  aged  14,  winner  of  the  first  prize, 
received  as  his  award  a  week's  visit  to  Fort  Collins 

Agricultural  College  in 
January  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Farmers' 
Short  Course.  The 
second  and  third  prizes 
were  won  by  two  girls, 
Miss  Olga  Maring,  aged 
10,  and  Miss  Alice  Hop- 
ka,  aged  14. 

One  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  gardening 
has  been  the  canning  of 
the  surplus  products. 
Under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Herschler  both  the 
boys  and  girls  have 
been  shown  just  how  to 
put  up  the  large 
amounts  of  peas,  beans 
and  corn  they  raised, 
but  for  which  no  profit- 
able outside  markets 
were  available.  Friend- 
ly rivalry  was  promoted 
by  the  offer  of  another 
set  of  prizes  divided  as 
in  the  first  mentioned 
contest  and  the  reali- 
zation that  every  extra 
can  meant  the  assur- 
ance of  just  that  addi- 
tional amount  of  good 
things  to  eat  later. 

Each  contestant  was 
able  to  swell  his  or  her 
record  by  canning  fruit 
which  was  purchased  for 
winter  use  at  the  home. 
At  the  field  day  and  ex- 
hibition, which  was  at- 
tended by  several  hun- 
dred visitors  from  Colo- 
rado Springs,  a  total  of 
828  quarts  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  shown 
by  the  girls,  and  460 
quarts  by  the  boys.  The 
best  records  were  those 
made  by  Miss  Allie  Mil- 
ler and  Miss  Dorothy 
Mraz,  each  of  whom 
had  on  display  154 
quarts. 

The  seventeen  boys 
and  the  fourteen  girls 
each  have  their  "clubs" 
with  the  usual  officers, 
and  these  organizations 
are  affiliated  with  the  country-wide  activities  of  the 
National  Garden  and  Canning  Club.  All  the  Club 
members  have  received  a  series  of  six  lessons 
from  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins, 
to  which  they  have  made  individual  monthly  re- 
ports of  their  progress. 

While  the  "Broadmoor  Farm"  is  potentially  a 
very  valuable  one  it  has  never  been  run  to  any- 
where near  its  capacity.  Its  several  hundred  acres 
have  been  cropped  to  grain  and  alfalfa  in  a  hap- 
hazard way,  and  a  small  dairy  run  on  the  place. 
The  trustees  of  the  Stratton  Home  will  seek  to 
gradually  increase  the  efficiency  and  production, 
making  it  a  first  class  stock  farm. 

Poultry  is  now  being  tried  in  a  small  way,  the 
older  boys  having  charge  of  this  department,  and 
the  only  limit  to  this  work  will  be  the  number  of 
birds  that  can  be  profitably  handled  by  them. 

As  the  present  dairy  barns  are  too  far  from  the 
main  "plant,"  new  ones  built  after  the  most  up-to- 
date  plans  will  be  constructed  near  the  dormitories. 
Several  silos  will  be  included  in  the  equipment. 
Continued  on  rage  631 
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Porch  Swing 


PURPOSE— The  luxury  of  a  well  proportioned 
and  roomy  porch  swing  need  scarcely  be 
spoken  of.  This  swing  is  long  enough  to  ac- 
commodate four  people.  It  is  also  wide,  making 
it  useful  for  a  lounging  place.  An  excellent  pad 
for  the  seat  may  be  made  by  folding  an  old  com- 
fort to  the  desired  size  and  covering  it  with  bur- 
lap, tufting  at  intervals  to  prevent  bunching  of  the 
comfort. 

MATERIAL— 

One  piece  I%"x3%"xl4'  oak  or  yellow  pine. 

One  piece  l%"xl%"x6'2". 

One  piece  %"x8"xl2'. 

One  piece  %"xl0"x8\ 

One  piece  %"x5"xl7%". 

Eight  %"x4"  bolts. 


FARMERS 


OF 


One  piece  %"x3"xl7%"  for  brace. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  brace,  bit  or  exten- 

sion bit  set  to  lx/4"  diameter,  chisel,  hammer,  T- 
bevel,  try-square,  rule  and  knife. 

DIRECTIONS— Set  T-bevel  to  an  angle  of  13Mt"x- 
11%"  on  the  square.  See  illustration,  Plate  II.) 
Mark  off  and  cut  the  four  legs.  Measure  down 
IIY2"  from  the  upper  end  of  each  leg  and  bore 
holes.  Lay  two  legs  down  on  bench,  the  holes  in 
direct  line,  spread  bottoms  until  22%"  apart  at 
outer  edges  and  mark  the  joints  with  a  knife.  Cut 
these  joints  down  %"  deep.  Work  the  other  two 
legs  in  same  manner.  Round  up  1*4"  square  stick 
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A  number  of  screws  or  finishing  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— By  studying  the  drawing  care- 
fully the  pupil  can  make  out  his  own  bill  of  stock. 

TOOLS— Saws,  planes,  hammer,  rule,  square, 
try-square,  gauge,  pencil,  brace,  %"  bit,  chisel, 
screw-driver,  T-bevel  and  wrench. 

DIRECTIONS— Work  the  piece  I%"x3%"xl4' 
into  the  two  long  bottom  pieces;  bore  the  holes, 
and  bevel  the  ends.  Saw  the  l%"xl%"  piece  into 
the  four  legs.  The  longer  pieces  are  to  be  beveled 
off  at  the  lower  ends.  Mark  two  sides  that  are 
especially  good  and  use  these  for  the  joint  sides, 
or  the  sides  in  which  you  put  the  mortises.  Lay 
off  and  make  mortises  from  measurements  given 
in  drawing.  Make  the  mortises  in  each  of  the 
front  legs.  Make  all  mortises  and  tenons  for  the 
back  pieces.  Lay  out  these  pieces  with  the  same 
operation  to  avoid  setting  of  the  tools  so  often. 
Saw  and  plane  edges  of  pieces  for  bottom.  Model 
the  arms  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  detail. 

ASSEMBLY— Fit  all  pieces  together  before 
gluing  to  avoid  errors.  Glue  the  back  support 
pieces  together.  Fit  the  ends  together  and  glue. 
Glue  the  ends  to  the  back  support.  (The  above 
process  may  be  done  at  the  same  time  if  enough 
clamps  are  available,  but  it  is  not  advisable.) 
Holes  have  ? 'ready  been  bored  in  the  lower  sup- 
ports. Place  these  pieces  in  position  and  with  a 
punch,  or  pencil,  mark  the  places  for  holes  in  the 
legs.  Bore  these  holes  and  put  in  the  bolts.  Nail 
on  the  boards  for  the  seat  with  finishing  nails, 
setting  the  heads  a  little  below  the  surface.  The 
arms  should  be  put  on  either  with  screws  or 
dowels. 


Sawbuck 


PURPOSE — An  excellent  article  which,  with  a 
good  saw  and  a  few  sticks  of  wood,  will  bring 
sweat  to  the  brow  and  good  red  blood  into 
the  veins.    The  height  of  the  buck  may  be  changed 
to  suit  the  height  of  the  workman.    To  find  the 
correct  height,  place  an  ordinary  stick  of  cord 
wood  on  some  elevation,  take  a  good  sawing  posi- 
tion with  the  knee  on  the  stick.    A  few  trials  will 
give  the  correct  height.     Strength  and  stability 
are  two  other  requirements. 
MATERIAL— 
One  piece  I%"x3%"x9'8". 
One  piece  l1A"xlV^"xl8%". 
One  piece  y8"xl2"xl8". 
A  number  of  8d.  common  nails. 


BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 
Four  pieces   I%"x31/^"x2'5"   for  legs. 
One  piece  1  %  "x  1  % "xl8 % "  for  cylinder. 
Three  pieces  %"x2"xl7%"  for  braces. 


to  diameter  of  l1^".  Cut  other  pieces  to  dimen- 
sions given  in  bill  of  stock. 

ASSEMBLY— Fit  legs  together  and  nail.  Put  in 
round  piece  connecting  the  two  pair  of  legs.  Bevel 
pieces  directly  under  round  piece  to  fit,  and  nail. 
Put  on  lower  brace  up  from  floor  «ome  distance 
and  nail. 


Rabbit  Trap 


PURPOSE— The  happiest  time  in  a  boy's  life  is 
during  those  years  when  he  lives  closest  to 
nature,  tramping  thru  the  woods,  hunting, 
fishing,  trapping,  and  having  a  good  time  gener- 
ally. There  are  many  rabbit  traps,  but  the  author 
has  found  this  to  be  the  best  trap  made. «  The 
small  isometric  sketch  shows  the  trap  set.  *t  is 
baited  with  corn,  cabbage,  or  apple,  the  bait  be- 
ing placed  behind  the  notched  stick  or  trigger.  In 
getting  the  bait  the  rabbit  must  touch  the  trigger, 
which  releases  the  door  and  lets  it  fall  down  be- 
hind the  rabbit.   Most  boys  know  where  to  set  the 


trap,  in  the  orchard,  garden,  berry  patch  or 
thicket. 

MATERIAL— 

One  piece  %"x6"x8'8"  pine. 

One  dowel  or  straight  stick  %"  diameter  and 
25"  long. 

A  number  of  8d.  common  nails,  1%"  finishing 
nails,  some  stout  cord,  and  a  screw  eye. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— The  boy  will  find  it  best  to 
make  out  his  own  bill  of  stock  and  in  this  way 
may  be  able  to  change  the  dimensions  somewhat 
in  order  to  make  it  conform  better  with  the  ma- 
terial he  may  have  in  hand. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  hammer,  brace,  %"  bit, 
spokeshave,  knife,  try-square  and  rule. 

DIRECTIONS — Cut  the  pieces  to  dimensions 
given  in  drawing  from  the  6"  board.  On  the  20^4" 
piece  lay  off  and  bore  in  the  center  of  the  board 
the  two  y2"  holes  4V  and  12»4"  from  the  end. 
With  the  spokeshave  or  knife  cut  down  piece  A, 
the  support  for  door  and  trigger,  so  that  it  will 
fit  the  hole.  Also  saw  down  %"  V-shape  notch 
shown  in  the  front  view  of  the  drawing.  A  forked 
stick  may  be  used  instead  of  A.    Cut  a  notch  in 


the  upper  end  of  the  trigger  to  hold  the  string. 
Also  where  the  trigger  passes  thru  the  W'  hole, 
cut  a  notch  straight  into  the  stick,  then  slanting 
upward,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  play  of  the 
trigger.  This  notch  resembles  the  notch  in  a  boy's 
willow  whistle,  except  that  the  longer  cut  is  much 
elongated. 

ASSEMBLY — Nail  on  small  cleats  to  side  boards 
to  form  slide  for  door.  Nail  on  bottom  piece,  then 
the  end  piece.  Place  and  nail  on  top,  being  care- 
ful that  the  holes  are  toward  the  back.  Fit  door 
go  that  it  slides  into  place  easily.  Put  the  screw 
eye  in  the  middle  of  the  top  edge  of  door.  Put  in 
upright  piece  that  supports  the  dowel  attached  to 
door  and  trigger.  With  stout  cord  tie  trigger  and 
door  to  dowel.  Adjust  so  that  when  the  trap  is 
set  the  door  is  raised  to  proper  height. 

Scales  and  Case  for  Weighing 
and  Sampling  Milk 

PURPOSE — The  case  shown  in  the  drawing  is 
one  to  be  used  by  the  farmer  running  a  dairy. 
The  shelves  afford  a  place  for  keeping  bottles 
and  material  for  sampling  milk.  The  scales  are 
tor  the  purpose  of  weighing  the  milk  from  an  indi- 
vidual cow.  The  door  that  is  let  down  forms  a 
desk  on  which  to  write  when  Jotting  down  any  data. 
The  scales  hang  on  an  iron  arm  which  can  be 
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swung  around  in  front  or  a  little  to  one  side  of 

the  case. 

When  not  in  use  the  arm  and  scales  are  swung 
around  into  the  box,  and  the  door  is  closed  until 
used  again.  The  box  should  be  nailed  to  the  side  of 
the  dairy  house  at  the  most  convenient  height  for 
the  man  who  is  to  use  it. 

MATERIAL — Yellow  pine  or  basswood. 

One  piece  %"x8"xl0'. 

One  pair  2"  butt  hinges. 

Three  staples. 

One  piece  Norway  iron  diameter  and  2'6" 
long. 

One  pair  scales. 

A  number  of  8d.  common  nails  and  8d.  finishing 

nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK — Make  all  pieces  to  dimensions 
shown  in  the  drawing. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  try-square,  rule,  pencil, 
hammer  and  forging  tools. 

DIRECTIONS— Saw  and  plane  to  dimensions  all 
pieces  shown  in  the  drawing.  This  will  finish  all 
but  the  upright  partition  piece.  This  has  the  upper 
end  cut  away  so  as  to  allow  the  rod  supporting  the 
scales  to  swing  freely.  The  greatest  work  will  be 
in  making  the  iron  rod  and  brace  in  the  forge 
shop.  The  door  is  made  of  two  pieces  glued  to- 
gether, or  two  strips  may  be  screwed  crosswise  on 
the  outside. 

ASSEMBLY— Nail  the  top  and  bottom  to  the 
sides,  put  in  the  partition  and  shelves  and  lastly 
the  back.  Put  in  the  iron  rod  and  brace  with  the 
staples,  in  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing. 
Fasten  the  door  with  hinges  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
small  hook  and  screw-eye  at  the  top. 

Will  Do  Better  Next  Time 

FRANK  ROBERTS,  age  12,  Quay  County,  New 
Mexico — One-half  acre  milo    maize,  planted 
May  22,  rows  3  feet  deep  and  2  feet  in  row. 
Cultivated  it  three  times.    Cost  of  all,  including 
rent,  $6.35.     Produced  20%  bushels,  worth  $10.68. 
Profit,  $4.33. 

Story,  How  I  Raised  the  Crop — I  cultivated  the 
ground  good  before  planting,  as  I  think  this  is  a 
good  way  to  make  a  good  crop,  and  it  is  easier 
tended.  I  planted  dwarf  white  milo  maize,  and  think 
I  shall  plant  the  same  this  year. 

Seven  of  my  friends  came  to  see  the  crop.  My 
teacher  and  his  friend  came  twelve  miles  in  an 
auto  to  see  the  crop. 

I  like  the  Club  work  and  think  I  will  make  a 
crop  again  this  year.  Maybe  I  can  write  a  bet- 
ter story  by  that  time. — Frank  Roberts. 
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Potato  Club  Girl 


Miss    Elizabeth  Tafte 


OUR  school  decided 
to  organize  the 
Boys'  and  Girls' 
Potato  Club.  I  enrolled 
because  I  was  inter- 
ested in  agriculture.  The 
object  of  the  Club  was 
to  better  ourselves, 
work,  school  and  com- 
munity. 

The  potato  is  a  native 
of  the  Andean  highland 
and  was  first  cultivated 
by  the  Incas.  It  was 
first  brought  to  Europe 
Ly  the  early  Spanish  ex- 
plorers. The  sandy  loam 
soil  underlaid  by  a  more 
or  less  clayey  subsoil  is 
desirable  for  potatoes. 
The  cultivation  methods 
are  weeder  or  harrow, 
cultivator  and  hand 
hoe. 

When  potatoes  are 
planted  in  drills  the  rows  should  be  from  three 
to  three  and  one-half  feet  apart.  The  distance 
between  the  hills  in  the  rows  from  12  to  16 
inches.  The  ground  should  be  harrowed  twice 
before  the  plants  appear  and  cultivated  six  or 
seven  times  in  the  season.  I  cultivated  my  plot 
with  the  cultivator  and  hand  hoe. 

Arsenate  of  lead,  together  with  bordeaux  mixture 
▼ill  destroy  insects.  For  diseases  the  plants  should 
be  sprayed  with  bordeaux  mixture. 

The  harvesting  of  potatoes  is  usually  in  the  fall. 
A  great  deal  of  the  work  is  still  done  by  hand. 
The  marketing  is  usually  in  the  spring.  One  step 
in  successful  marketing  of  potatoes  is  for  all  the 
growers  in  the  community  to  decide  on  as  few 
varieties  as  possible  so  that  each  car  may  be 
loaded  with  one  variety.  Mixed  cars  are  disliked 
by  trade. 

The  best  method  of  keeping  potatoes  during  the 
winter  is  to  store  in  a  potato  cellar.  The  tempera- 
tare  should  be  from  35  degrees  F.  to  50. 

The  potato  has  two  important  uses,  as  a  food  and 
for  starch. 

The  club  work  has  interested  me  more  in  agri- 
culture; it  has  taught  me  how  to  grow  good  strong 
potatoes;  it  has  improved  my  health  and  by  my 
potatoes  I  have  made  my  first  money. 

If  I  were  to  do  my  work  over  I  would  treat  my 
potatoes  for  scab  and  let  them  sprout  before  I 
planted  them. — Elizabeth  J.  Tafte,  Minnesota. 

Milo  Maize  in  New  Mexico 

THE  object  of  the  Club  work  is  to  get  boys 
and  girls  interested  in  farming,  so  the  world 
won't  fall  to  pieces.    Milo  should  be  planted 
t  inches  deep  [he  mean3  in  the  listed  furrow])  3% 
feet  between  the  rows,  and  in  sandy  soil. 

I  took  a  harrow  and  filled  the  trenches  about 
half  full.  -Then  I  seeded  it  and  filled  the  trenches. 
Then  I  harrowed  it  again.  Then  I  took  the  culti- 
vator, set  the  shovels  about  two  inches  deep  and 
etirred  up  the  ground  into  a  fine  mellow  loam. 

I  harvested  the  crop  November  1  by  heading  it. 
The  dry  stalks  are  no  good  for  feed,  but  the  green 
ones  are  good  for  silage.  The  best  way  to  store 
milo  is  to  put  it  into  a  bin  and  tramp  it  good  and 
tight,  so  it  won't  mold.  [It  would  probably  get  so 
hot  the  mold  couldn't  grow  ]  Before  harvesting  I 
went  thru  my  crop  and  selected  the  largest,  fullest 
and  best  matured  heads  for  seed. 

If  my  work  had  to  be  done  over  I  would  manure 
the  ground,  till  it  better  and  cultivate  deeper.  [His 
cultivation  was  all  right.]  The  size  of  the  patch 
was  one  acre.  It  made  2,840  pounds  of  heads, 
valued  at  $17.04.  Cost  of  production  was  $8.20, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $8.84. — John  Steele,  age  14,  New 
Mexico. 

His  Pullets  Laid  1209  Eggs 

I WAS  the  champion,  or  first  prize  winner,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Boys'  and  Girls'  Poultry 
Club  for  the  year  1EU4.  The  prize  for  this  was 
a  trip  to  Washington,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  from  February  27  to  March  7,  1915.  This 
makes  me  a  member  of  the  National  Poultry  Club. 
There  were  500  contestants.  I  had  twelve  White 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets.  They  laid  1,293  eggs 
during  the  six  months.  This  contest  was  to  see 
who  could  make  the  most  money  keeping  laying 
hens.  I  live  within  the  city  limits  on  a  small  place 
(110x150  feet),  which  shows  that  people  who  live 
In  the  city  can  carry  on  poultry  raising  successfully. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  keep  account  of  every- 
thing r  bought,  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  the  amount 
of  money  I  got  for  them,  the  number  of  broody 
hens.  etc.    I  sent  in  reports  every  four  weeks,  and 


a  final  report.  Also  I  had  to  write  a  story  entitled 
"Story  of  Experience." 

The  twelve  pullets  laid  1,209  eggs  during  the 
six  months,  valued  at  $38.82.  The  expenses,  in- 
cluding cost  of  feed  and  labor  and  the  loss  of  one 
hen,  totaled  $14.30.  This  left  a  net  gain  of  $22.52. 
My  result  was  an  average  of  91.3  per  cent. — Ray- 
mond Blethen,  Massachusetts. 

Girls  Buy  Pure-bred  Poultry 

PURE-BRED  hens  or  none  at  all  was  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  members  of  the  Pomerene 
Poultry  Club,  located  near  Benson,  Ariz.  These 
girls  are  the  1915  State  poultry  champions  and  the 
present  holders  of  the  large  silver  loving  cup  do- 
nated by  the  Arizona  Bankers'  Association. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  an  order  for  thirty 
pure-bred  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  thirty  White 
Leghorns  was  placed  with  a  reliable  firm  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  question  of  paying  for  the  hens  was  a 
serious  one  for  the  girls,  but  this  was  finally  solved 
by  borrowing  money  from  the  local  bank.  Each 
girl  signed  a  note  covering  the  cost  of  her  six  hens. 
The  day  the  hens  arrived  the  local  school  had  to 
be  dismissed,  as  the  girls  went  wild  with  joy.  Dis- 
cipline was  next  to  impossible.  In  fact,  the  whole 
neighborhood  turned  out  to  see  the  affair. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  sixty  hens,  including 
all  charges,  was  $80.55.  The  girls  are  not  worry- 
ing about  the  paying  off  of  the  loan,  for  thru  their 
capable  leader.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Proffit,  every  effort  will 
be  put  forth  to  find  a  good  market  for  the  eggs. 

The  girls  are  thoroly  organized  into  two  Clubs, 
one  using  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  the  other 
the  White  Leghorns.  Even  locally  the  contest  prom- 
ises to  be  very  interesting,  because  each  Club,  with 
its  particular  breed  of  hens,  has  its  admirers. 

Corn  Acre  Won  'Frisco  Trip 

I AM  14  years  old.    I  raised  my  acre  of  corn  in 
the  city  limits,  so  I  did  not  get  the  choice  of  as 
good  an  acre  as  I  desired.    The  acre  I  had  was 
in  corn  the  year  before.    I  had  it  plowed  early  in 
the  spring,  then  had  it  rowed  out  by  the  lister. 

I  then  planted  my  corn  by  hand,  putting  one 
large  spoonful  of  good  fertilizer  in  each  hill,  of  corn. 
I  planted  the  Big  Diamond  Joe  corn.  As  soon  as 
the  corn  was  all  thru  the  ground  I  had  it  harrowed. 
Then  a  little  later  I  had  it  plowed  and  then  hoed  it. 
About  two  weeks  later  I  plowed  it  again  and 
followed  up  with  the  hoe,  cutting  out  the  large 


Itiilph   C.  Skerwin 

weeds.  I  was  going  to  plow  it  again,  but  as  it  rained 
and  it  grew  so  fast  I  could  not  plow  it  again.  I 
husked  it  the  last  of  October  and  on  the  dry-shelled 
basis  it  weighed  out  108.8  bushels. 

I  have  disposed  of  the  most  of  my  corn  at  $3  per 
bushel  for  seed. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Council  Bluffs  fur- 
nished the  money  for  Pottawattamie  County's  cham- 
pion and  I  happened  to  be  the  lucky  boy  for  the 
trip  to  San  Francisco  and  other  interesting  places' 
in  the  West.  The  trip  was  surely  grand;  so  much 
more  than  we  really  expected. 

The  trip  alone  would  pay  me  well  for  the  work  I 
put  in  on  my  acre.  Besides  I  have  received  a  good 
price  for  my  corn.  I  think  this  is  fun  for  any  boy 
to  do  who  has  an  acre  to  spare. 

My  brother  and  I  are  both  going  in  the  acre  this 
year.  I  expect  to  work  harder  than  ever  for  a  prize. 
— Ralph  C.  Sherwln,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
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Young  Chickasaw  Corn  Grower 

THREE  of  the  2,752 
youngsters  en-  • 
rolled  in  the  Ok- 
lahoma Boys'  Corn  Club 
the  past  year  grew 
more  than  100  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  One 
of  the  three  was  an 
eighth-blood  Chickasaw 
Indian,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  a  prominent  fam- 
ily of  that  tribe.  He  is 
Ted  Colbert,  a  15-year- 
old  lad  of  Tishomingo, 
Okla. 

Ted  Colbert  not  only 
grew  101  bushels  of  corn 
on  an  acre  of  ground, 
but  he  produced  it  at  a 
net  profit  of  $34.16.  He 
plowed  the  ground, 
planted  the  crop,  culti- 
vated the  corn  and  har- 
vested it  Without  assist-  Ted  Colbert  in  Tribal 
ance.  Costume 

Young  Colbert  first  be- 
came interested  in  corn  growing  while  attending 
the  National  Corn  Show  at  Dallas,  Texas,  in  March, 
1913.  He  was  attracted  by  the  sweepstakes  bushel 
of  corn,  which  was  of  the  Johnson  County  White 
variety,  and  persuaded  his  father  to  buy  thirty 
pounds  of  the  corn  at  a  price  that  seemed  to  the 
elder  Colbert  little  short  of  robbery.    From  the 

1914  crop  of  this  corn  Ted  selected  the  seed  for  his 

1915  contest  crop.  He  planted  it  on  land  that  had 
been  in  alfalfa  and  which  the  boy  had  further  en- 
riched by  two  tons  of  barnyard  manure. 

Prof.  John  E.  Swaim,  supervisor  of  the  Oklahoma 
Boys'  Clubs,  which  are  conducted  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, personally  measured  the  boy's  acre  plot 
and  weighed  the  corn.  He  found  the  yield  to  be  101 
bushels  and  45  pounds,  of  shelled  corn. 

The  following  figures  were  checked  by  Professor 
Swaim  and  certified  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  correct: 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

Rent  of  land  $  5.00 

Preparation   of  seedbed   1.03(3 

Cost  of  seed  20 

Cost  of  planting   75 

Cost  of  manure   4.00 

Cost  of  cultivation  '   2.25 

Cost  of  gathering   3.50 

Total  cost  $16,736 

PROFIT 
Total  yield,  101  bu.,  45  lbs. 

Total  value  at  market  price  of  50c  per  bushel  $50.90 
Loss  expense  of  production  ;   16.736 

Net    profit  $34,164 

Net  cost  per  bushel  $  .16  2.5 

—WALTER  STEMMONS. 

Pigs  Cleared  $151.60 

A NET  profit  of  $151.60  in  one  year  is  the  record 
of  Orange  McGee,  a  Pig  Club  member  of 
Natchitoches  parish. 
On  April  13,  1915,  his  sow  farrowed  eight  pigs, 
one  of  which  he  sold  for  $10,  another  for  $15.60  and 
another  for  $20.  The  remaining  five  he  killed  for 
pork,  making  800  pounds,  which  he  valued  at  10 
cents  per  pound,  or  $80. 

On  Sept.  9,  1915,  his  sow  again  farrowed  eight 
pigs,  five  of  which  he  sold  for  $10  each,  or  $50,  and 
another  for  $5.  He  still  has  two  of  this  litter,  which 
he  values  at  $10  each.  McGee  won  $18.50  in  premi- 
ums at  the  State  Fair. 

His  expenses  were:  Wheat  shorts,  $60,  and  corn, 
$7.50. 

McGee  was  one  of  the  first  boys  to  join  a  Pig  Club, 
and  has  attended  the  State'  Fair  Encampment 
School  two  years,  and  the  Winter  Short  Course  at 
the  Louisiana  State  University  two  years. 

Auto  for  Corn  Club 

ALL  superintendents  of  education  in  Mississip- 
pi who  assist  in  making  good  Corn  Clubs  in 
their  counties  this  year  will  have  the  grati- 
fication of  having  worked  in  a  worthy  cause,  but 
the  one  who  makes  the  best  showing  in  Corn  Club 
work  as  determined  by  the  county  Corn  Club  exhibit 
at  the  Mississippi  State  Fair  this  fall  will  be  given 
an  automobile  to  supplement  this  feeling  of  satis- 
faction of  work  well  done.  This  is  the  announce- 
ment of  C.  A.  Cobb,  State  Director  of  Corn  Clubs, 
In  the  recently  issued  premium  list  of  the  Fair  As- 
sociation. Each  county  represented  must  have  an 
enrollment  of  at  least  fifty  boys. 


Eleven  State-wide  trips  have  been  offered  to  the 
winners  of  the  Ohio  Corn  Growers'  contest,  accord- 
ing to  the  announcement  made  by  J.  R.  Clarke,  di- 
rector of  the  junior  contest  for  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 
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Feeding  Cattle 

THERE  are  three  basic  things  which  determine 
the  profit  or  the  loss  from  a  man's  cattle 
feeding  operations.  These  are  the  feeding 
qualities  of  the  animals  which  he  uses,  the  care  and 
the  feed  which  they  receive  while  he  has  them,  and 
the  business  judgment  which  he  uses  in  marketing 
them.  If  there  is  any  serious  fault  in  any  one  of 
these  three  the  chances  will  be  in  favor  of  a  loss 
instead  of  a  profit,  no  matter  hOw  excellent  the 
other  two  may  be.  Poor  animals  which  are  inef- 
ficient feeders  very  seldom  pay  a  profit,  no  matter 
how  expert  feeding  they  may  receive  or  how  good 
judgment  is  used  in  selling  them.  Good  animals 
seldom  earn  a  profit  if  they  are  given  low  grade  or 
costly  feeds,  no  matter  how  good  the  selling  judg- 
ment. And  also  good  animals  well  fed  often  cause 
their  owners  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit  if  he  uses 
poor  judgment  in  selling  them.  Good  animals,  good 
feed  and  care,  and  good  selling  are  the  triune  god- 
head of  success  in  cattle  feeding  operations. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Farming  Business  are  to  be 
found  some  very  good  pointers  on  the  various 
phases  of  this  important  branch  of  the  business  of 
farming.  Notice  the  contrast  in  the  two  animals, 
pictures  of  which  are  shown.  That  big,  raw-boned, 
long-horned  fellow  never  would  have  paid  his 
owner  a  profit  if  he  had  raised  him  from  a  calf  to 
that  size  and  age;  the  only  thing  which  saved  his 
owner  from  a  loss  was  the  fact  that  he  had  bought 
him  at  less  than  his  market  value;  the  gains  which 
he  did  make  while  this  man  owned  him  were  very 
costly  instead  of  cheap.  Notice  the  magnificent 
quality  shown  in  the  massive  youngster  shown  in 
contrast  to  this  old  "war  horse." 

Our  market  page  last  week  contained  some  valu- 
able remarks  on  the  subject  of  marketing.  One 
phase  of  this  subject  also  is  discussed  under  the 
subject  of  "Feeding  Stations  and  Concentration 
Points,"  and  we  must  not  forget  that  this  subject 
of  country  buying  is  of  far  more  than  passing  in- 
terest to  livestock  growers. 


Playing  the  Safe  Game 

SAFETY  lies  in  eternal  vigilance  and  constant 
watchfulness.  This  basic  principle  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  big  business  of  raising  a  fam- 
ily of  children.  You  may  succeed  fairly  well  in  rais- 
ing a  bunch  of  young  pigs  by  turning  them  loose 
out  in  the  timber,  if  you  turn  their  mother  out  with 
them,  but  you  would  not  think  of  turning  the  young- 
sters loose  by  themselves  and  give  them  no  atten- 
tion yourself.  It  Is  much  the  same  way  with  a  fam- 
ily of  children;  you  will  not  have  any  success  to  be 
proud  of  if  you  let  them  ramble  around  without  any 
attention  from  you,  or  any  knowledge  of  their  do- 
ings and  their  ambitions  and  ideals. 

Another  good  comparison  is  the  case  of  a  young 
colt.  If  you  have  a  colt  which,  as  he  develops  into 
young  horsehood,  shows  that  he  has  the  makings 
of  a  good  driver  or  saddler  in  him,  you  would  not 
think  of  trying  to  make  a  plow  horse  or  a  drafter 
of  him;  and  if  you  did  it  without  giving  any  thought 
at  all  to  what  you  were  doing  you  would  fail  at  it. 
As  that  colt  grows  up  you  keep  an  eye  on  him  to 
see  what  he  has  in  him  in  order  to  know  what  to 
try  to  make  out  of  him. 

It  should  be  the  same  way  witli  the  children.  As 
they  grow  up  we  should  keep  an  eye  on  them  to 
see  what  there  is  in  them  and  what  can  best  be 
made  out  of  them.  This  means  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  them,  knowing  what  they  think,  dream 
and  talk  about;  what  they  like  and  dislike.  Be  a 
companion  to  them  in  their  thoughts,  think  with 
them  as  well  as  work  with  them;  teach  them  to 
think  right  and  dream  right  as  well  as  to  work 


right  about  the  barns  and  in  the  fields.  If  they 
show  signs  of  developing  faulty  ideals  and  ways  of 
thinking  and  reasoning,  you  can  correct  these  be- 
fore they  have  become  fixed  and  permanent;  this 
is  a  whole  lot  better  and  easier  than  trying  to 
change  their  ways  after  they  have  become  fixed  in 
them.  The  better  they  are  trained  as  young  folks, 
the  bigger  and  better  they  will  be  as  grown  folks. 

Horse  Sense 

HORSE  sense  is  as  much  a  matter  of  breeding 
as  it  is  of  training,  it  matters  not  whether 
we  are  talking  about  this  valuable  thing  in 
men  or  in  horses.  So  in  breeding  horses  it  is  good 
business  to  use  only  sires  and  dams  which  already 
possess  this  valuable  asset.  If  one  does  not  use 
this  class  of  breeding  animal  he  will  not  get  colts 
which  can  be  trained  into  quiet,  sensible,  willing 
and  intelligent  horses  for  use  on  the  roads  or  in 
the  fields. 

The  horse  sense  which  comes  from  the  breeding 
can  generally  be  judged  by  the  face  and  head  of 
the  animal;  that  which  comes  from  training  is 
seen  more  in  its  actions  than  in  the  shape  of  the 
head  and  face.  A  good  sample  of  the  "bred  in" 
sense  is  to  be  seen  in  the  head  of  the  horse  which 
adorns  our  cover  page  in  this  issue  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business. 

In  choosing  the  stallion  to  which  you  are  going 
to  breed  your  mares  pick  first  one  of  the  same 
breed  as  the  mare  which  he  is  to  serve;  this  is 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  breed  type  and 
characteristics.  It  seldom  pays  to  breed  a  mare 
to  a  stallion  of  another  breed,  especially  when  the 
mare  is  only  a  grade,  for  such  a  combination  pro- 
duces only  scrubs — and  we  already  have  too  many 
of  these  low  valued  animals  in  this  country.  Hav- 
ing chosen  the  breed  to  suit  the  breed  which  you 
already  have,  then  choose  the  individual  animal 
from  that  breed  which  shows  "bred"  horse  sense 
in  the  conformation  of  his  head,  and  "trained" 
sense  in  his  actions  and  temperament,  as  well  as 
one  which  shows  the  other  physical  characteristics 
which  you  wish  to  get  in  the  colt  you  plan  to  raise. 

Remember  that  "just  any  old  stallion"  will  not 
do  for  breeding  purposes.  One  of  the  curses  of  the 
horse  industry  of  this  country  has  been  the  large 
number  of  grade  and  scrub  stallions  which  have 
been  used  for  breeding  purposes.  In  this  day  when 
costs  keep  climbing  as  fast  as  prices,  it  pays  best 
to  produce  quality  as  well  as  quantity;  it  costs  no 
more  to  feed  and  care  for  a  high  grade  colt  than 
it  does  a  low  priced  scrub. 


Sheep  Diseases 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  series  of  articles  on 
sheep  which  The  Farming  Business  is  running 
this  ye.ar,  we  are  now  publishing  two  very 
authoritative  articles  on  the  subject  of  sheep  dis- 
eases; these  articles  are  written  by  Dr.  Maximilian 
Herzog,  who  wrote  for  us  some  months  ago  similar 
articles  on  foot-and-mouth  and  on  hog  cholera. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  months  we  will  print 
other  articles  by  Doctor  Herzog  on  other  leading 
animal  diseases. 

Every  reader  of  The  Farming  Business  should 
keep  the  issues  of  this  magazine  containing  these 
articles,  whether  they  keep  any  other  issues  or  not. 
Their  printing  is  of  untold  value  to  the  livestock 
industry  of  the  country.  A  thoro  knowledge  of  the 
essential  principles  of  the  nature  and  the  cure  of 
these  diseases  will  help  any  man  to  recognize  such 
diseases  when  they  make  their  appearance  in  his 
community  or  in  his  own  herds  and  flocks.  It  will 
also  help  him  to  do  much  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
them,  and  the  loss  which  accompanies  the  spread 
of  them. 

All  owners  and  prospective  owners  of  sheep 
should  read  these  two  articles  carefully,  and  even 
repeatedly.  Then  they  should  lay  these  issues 
away  where  they  can  get  them  easily  and  read  them 
again  and  again.  Each  time  after  reading  these 
articles  they  should  go  out  and  examine  their  own 
or  their  neighbor's  sheep  to  see  if  they  can  detect 
any  indications  of  these  diseases  concerning  which 
they  have  been  reading. 

Industrial  Preparedness 

THE  great  publicity  campaign  for  prepared- 
ness, carried  on  for  nearly  two  years  now  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  leading  engineers  of 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  industrial 
census  of  the  nation.  The  purpose  of  this  census 
was,  primarily,  to  get  an  official  list  of  all  the  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  firms  and  organizations 
of  the  country  which  would  be  able  to  aid  the 
nation  in  case  of  any  military  crisis  which  might 
arise,  and  to  find  out  in  what  ways  and  to  what 
extent  they  could  be  of  assistance  to  the  nation 
under  such  conditions. 

This  is  a  very  important  thing  to  have  done. 
Men  without  arms,  equipment,  food  and  all  other 
facilities  for  fighting  are  of  but  very  little  benefit 
to  the  nation  in  time  of  war— no  matter  how  ef- 
ficient and  well  trained  they  may  be.    The  present 


war  in  Europe  is  proving  week  by  week  and  month 
by  month  that  a  war  is  determined  more  by  the 
available  equipment  and  materials  of  war  than  it 
is  by  men  individually  or  en  masse. 

Now  that  this  census  has  been  made  it  is  planned 
to  keep  these  firms  trained  in  the  business  of  sup- 
plying these  things  which  they  are  in  position  to 
supply  by  having  them  fill  an  "educational  order" 
for  one  or  two  units  each  year.  Most  of  these 
firms  do  not  make  a  business  of  manufacturing 
these  things  according  to  the  exact  specifications 
of  the  War  Department;  they  simply  manufacture 
similar  things  which  are  used  in  general  trade  and 
industry.  To  make  these  exact  things  needed  by 
the  War  Department  will  necessitate  considerable 
change  in  their  machinery  and  labor  routine,  in 
many  cases;  so  that  these  firms  will  be  put  to  some 
inconvenience  and  will  lose  some  money  on  each 
such  "educational"  order  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  fill,  but  the  patriotism  of  the  bulk  of  them 
makes  them  glad  to  do  it. 

The  Country  Doctor 

THE  average  country  doctor  may  be  no  great 
shakes  as  a  doctor,  but  when  he  runs  onto 
some  problem  affecting  the  welfare  of  his 
patient  which  he  can't  solve,  he  can  get  in  touch 
with  a  specialist  in  that  line  and  have  the  problem 
solved  and  the  health  or  even  the  life  of  his  pa- 
tient saved.  So  it  is  with  the  County  Agent.  He 
may  not  be  a  world  beater  in  all  lines  of  the  farm- 
ing business.  In  fact,  the  chances  are  that  in  many 
lines  of  it  he  may  know  nothing  more  than  many 
farmers  in  the  county  which  he  is  serving.  But  also 
the  chances  are  that  he  knows  a  good  deal  more 
about  some  one  phase  of  the  business  than  do  any 
of  his  people,  that  particular  phase  of  which  he  has 
made  a  special  study.  The  man  does  not  live  who 
knows  more  about  all  the  various  phases  of  the 
intricate  and  very  complicated  business  of  farming 
than  do  all  the  farmers  in  any  one  county;  such  a 
thing  is  beyond  the  realms  of  human  possibility. 
No  County  Agent  professes  to  have  such  knowledge, 
and  the  man  who  expects  it  of  him  is  asking  far  too 
much. 

The  County  Agent  is  simply  the  local  agent  or 
representative  of  the  world's  greatest  corps  of  agri- 
cultural experts,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  your  State  Agricultural  College. 
Like  the  country  doctor,  when  one  of  his  people 
comes  to  him  with  a  problem  which  he  is  not  abk 
to  solve,  he  takes  it  up  with  the  State  or  national 
expert  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  it  and  has 
had  unusual  experience  in  it.  He  either  brings  that; 
expert  there  to  solve  the  problem,  or  transmits  tc 
his  constituent  the  solution  which  the  man  highei 
up  offers. 

The  way  to  get  service  and  help  out  of  you: 
County  Agent  is  to  use  him.  Use  him  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  an  agent — not  as  a  cure-all — and  you  wh 
be  better  satisfied  and  served  and  he  will  be  wortl 
more  to  you  and  to  the  county. 

Still  Another 

YET  another  great  financial  problem  confronts 
this  nation  before  the  financial  and  credit 
needs  of  all  her  major  classes  of  people  have 
been  properly  provided  for.  That  is  the  problem  cf 
providing  facilities  for  people  to  secure  either  short 
or  long  time  loans  at  moderate  rates  of  interest 
and  payable,  if  desired,  on  the  amortization  or  iMp 
stallment  plan;  people  who  have  little  or  nothing  )  . 
the  way  of  so-called  material  assets  to  offer  as  se- 
curity for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  and  yet  who 
are  honest,  industrious  and  intrinsically  "safe 
risks." 

The  people  who  come  under  this  classification 
number  into  the  millions;  their  legitimate  needs  for 
capital,  measured  in  dollars,  run  into  the  hundreds 
of  millions  each  year.  They  are  the  people  who  are 
now  forced  to  pay,  when  they  do  succeed  in  bor- 
rowing, the  highest  rates  of  interest  paid  anywhere 
by  any  people.  At  the  same  time  they  are  people 
whose  needs  are  most  vital  to  themselves,  and 
therefore  to  the  nation,  and  so  should  receive  the 
greatest  consideration  and  the  largest  concessions 
in  the  way  of  rates  of  interest  and  terms  of  repay- 
ment. They  include,  among  farm  people,  the  rentt.r 
and  the  farm  laborer  who  wishes  to  become  a  lar.d 
owning  farmer  but  has  not  sufficient  capital  to  dp 
so  even  by  the  help  of  the  new  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act;  laborers  who  want  to  become  farm  renters, 
renters  who  wish  to  increase  their  operating  capi- 
tal— both  of  which  classes  are  not  able  to  benefit 
by  the  terms  of  the  new  banking  and  loan  act. 

To  provide  for  their  needs,  and  those  of  their 
fellows  among  the  town  and  city  laboring  classes, 
would  unlock  national  economic  resources  which 
are  now  lying  dormant  and  unused,  thereby  vastly 
increasing  the  nation's  worth  and  the  social  and 
political  stability  of  the  nation.  A  financial  system 
can  be  devised  which  will  supply  these  needs,  and 
at  the  same  time  offer  a  safe  form  of  investment 
for  idle  funds  at  remunerative  rates  of  interest. 
The  Farming  Business  is  now  "preparing  its  thun- 
der" for  a  campaign  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  system,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  open  this  cam- 
paign in  the  reasonably  near  future. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


CONTINUED  hot  weather  and  reports  that  black 
rust  is  spreading  in  the  Northwestern  wheat 
fields  have  been  a  great  help  to  the  wheat  mar- 
ket during  the  past  week,  and  this  sensational  news 
continues  to  drive  the  prices  skyward.  "Drive"  is 
about  the  most  accurate  way  to  describe  the  action 
of  the  grain  markets  in  general,  for  all  are  show- 
ing a  big  increase  in  prices.  The  corn  prices  are 
also  going  skyward,  the  price  being  well  above  the 
80-cent  line.  It  is  expected  that  if  any  damage  re- 
ports reach  the  traders,  because  of  the  excessive 
heat,  prices  will  jump  severely,  not  only  for  cash, 
but  for  September  and  December  as  well. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  corn  is  well  above 
the  fences;  in  fact,  is  tasseling,  and  the  lack  of 
moisture  for  the  past  two  weeks,  coupled  with  the 
extraordinary  warm  weathei  that  has  been  prevail- 
ing over  the  corn  belt  area,  has  put  the  farmers  up 
against  a  peculiar  situation.  The  corn  at  this  stage 
is  susceptible  to  damage,  and  because  bf  the  dan- 
ger, prices  have  been  strong  on  every  session,  jump- 
ing continuously  for  several  days;  slumping  a  bit, 
and  then  going  higher  on  more  sensational  news. 
Some  news  sources  charge  that  the  commission 
houses  are  afraid  to  give  out  the  real  situation  in 
wheat  for  fear  that  it  would  cause  a  panic  in  the 
trade,  and  skyrocket  values.  The  stronger  foreign 
markets  have  also  been  a  help  to  the  trading  in 
American  markets,  and  it  begins  to  look  more  and 
more  every  day  as  tho  the  foreign  buyers  and  mill- 
ers who  figured  that  they  would  get  grain  at  small 
prices  because  of  the  last  bear  movement,  will  pay 
dear  for  their  mistake!  The  prospect  of  heavy  dam- 
age to  the  spring  wheat  crop  in  America  is  causing 
apprehension  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  and 
has  not  only  strengthened  the  trading  there,  but 
has  acted  as  an  indirect  stimulant  to  the  trading 
in  this  country. 

Broomhall  cables  that  the  persistency  of  rust 
damage  from  America  and  the  confirmation  of  this 
from  conservative  sources  is  leading  to  apprehen- 
sion there  and  buyers  are  nervous  and  expert  bids 
are  being  raised.  American  winter  receipts  are 
liberal,  but  winters  are  hard  to  buy  and  Manitobas 
are  firmly  held.  Stocks  there  are  moderate  for  war 
times  and  distant  offers  firm. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  rush  of  the  country  to 
sell  new  wheat  will  be  over  within  a  week's  time, 
and  if  the  market  continues  its  advance  now  that  the 
July  month  has  passed  into  the  cash  market,  the 
farmers  in  all  probability  will  hold  their  grain  for 
higher  prices,  as  they  did  last  year. 

Regarding  the  hot  weather  and  its  effect  on  corn, 
B.  W.  Snow,  the  crop  expert,  says  that  his  reports, 
now  coming  in,  are  showing  a  very  serious  lower- 
ing of  corn  condition  in  the  Southwest,  the  result 
of  hot,  dry  weather  during  the  period  of  tasseling. 
He  says  that  his  agents  in  the  corn  belt  report  that 
without  rain  in  the  immediate  future,  the  condition 
of  the  corn  crop,  which  has  already  dropped  off, 
^  will  show  big  declines,  as  the  crop  is  now  in  a  criti- 
cal stage  of  growth.  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and 
Missouri  corn  crops  are  showing  a  decline  in  con- 
dition from  10  to  20  per  cent.  This  is  a  serious 
situation,  and  has  been  helping  the  prices  in  the 
'    corn  market. 


IN  KEEPING  with  the  admonitions  and  warnings 
issued  by  the  trade,  the  farmers  have  been  keep- 
ing down  the  runs  of  livestock,  and  as  a  result 
the  trade  is  showing  a  bit  better  actidh  and  a  goodly 
increase  in  prices,  in  all  branches  of  the  trade. 
Continued  light  receipts  are  a  necessity  if  the  mar- 
ket is  to  maintain  a  good  tone.  The  consumptive 
demand  is  sluggish  because  of  the  continued  scorch- 
ing hot  weather,  and  if  the  trade  gets  only  enough 
to  supply  the  demand,  conditions  will  improve,  in- 
stead of  getting  worse,  as  has  been  the  case  the 
last  few  weeks,  when  the  runs  were  heavy  and  the 
market  prices  depreciating. 

The  cattle  market,  especially,  is  showing  a  better 
tone,  after  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  trade 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  It  became  a  necessity 
to  warn  the  farmers  that  further  runs  of  extra 
large  size  would  be  almost  fatal  to  prices.  The 
trade,  according  to  the  buyers,  is  only  in  a  position 
to  handle  a  small  supply.  The  farmers  sent  in  this 
small  supply  this  week,  and  as  a  result  the  bulk  of 
the  cattle  sales  show  increases  of  25  to  35  cents. 
Further  light  runs  will  maintain  this  increase,  and 
If  the  weather  cools  off  a  bit,  may  add  a  bit  more  onto 
the  price,  which  is  more  than  a  dollar  lower,  and  in 
some  cases  two  dollars,  lower  than  the  values  that 
prevailed  during  the  high  time  in  the  month  of 
June.  The  trade  is  an  easy  thing  to  figure  if  we 
get  light  runs,  but  if  the  supplies  are  more  than 
enough,  then  there  is  no  telling  what  will  happen, 
for  the  buyers  are  out  to  depreciate  values  where 
ever  possible.  While  the  top  sales  have  shown  no 
increase,  it  is  the  cattle  of  lower  value  that  were 
showing  price  gains.  The  market  for  good  to  choice 
steers  has  been  strong  all  along,  but  the  fact  that 
other  values  were  hammered  down  gave  the  killers 
some  basis  for  cutting  the  prices  of  the  top  stuff. 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  Into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..*  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2  .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4  .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux    City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10  .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5  .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..    .18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria.   Ill  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg   22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


The  best  price  for  the  -week  was  about  one  dollar 
lower  than  during  the  month  of  June.  The  killers 
are  claiming  that  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  bringing 
$9  showed  35  to  50  cents  advance  in  price  over  a 
week  ago.  The  trade  in  this  class  is  good  and 
strong.  Cheap  and  medium  grades  of  steers  which 
have  been  selling  with  much  irregularity  are  show- 
ing.increases  of  15  to  25  cents  over  a  week  ago.  In 
some  instances  the  steers  above  the  $9  mark  showed 
increases  up  to  50  cents,  but  these  sales  were  no 
criterions. 

The  handful  of  cattle  that  the  shippers  sent  to 
market  caused  an  erratic  reaction  that  could  have 
been  brought  about  in  no  other  way.  A  normal  run 
would  have  proved  more  than  the  trade  could  have 
taken  care  of,  and  as  a  result  prices  were  lower.  It 
was  simply  a  case  of  the  country  listening  to  the 
advice  of  the  sellers  and  taking  a  hand  at  price 
regulation,  the  thing  that  has  been  the  duty  of  the 
buyers  when  receipts  were  more  than  enough.  Con- 
tinuation of  this  policy  for  another  week,  and,  bet- 
ter still,  for  two  weeks,  would  give  the  packers  a 
chance  to  empty  their  overstocked  coolers,  and  at 
the  same  time  help  their  own  condition  because  of 
the  big  price  increases  that  would  be  brought  about 
by  the  empty  coolers  and  only  small  supplies. 

Heavy  supplies  now  in  the  coolers  have  been  un- 
salable because  of  the  exceedingly  warm  weather, 
the  public  taking  a  chance  at  hot  weather  foods 
rather  than  steaks,  pork  and  mutton.  Yearlings 
were  good  actors  on  the  market  during  the  week  by 
virtue  of  the  small  supplies.  The  demand  for  all 
grades  of  steers  is  getting  better.  The  range  crop 
of  steers  has  started  trekking  toward  market.  Altho 
the  receipts  of  westerns  have  been  small  to  date, 
the  next  few  weeks  promise  a  fair  portion. 

COMPARED  with  last  week,  the  hog  market  is 
showing  a  healthy  increase.  The  trade  as 
a  whole  has  been  better  all  around,  and  for 
some  specialties — the  light  hogs — the  market  has 
been  very  good,  showing  rates  that  were  better 
than  a  dime  higher.  The  quality  of  the  hogs  has 
been  the  best  in  a  long  time.  Every  session  thru- 
out  the  week  was  favored  with  receipts  of  good 
quality,  something  that  has  not  been  had  in  some 
time.  The  shipping  demand  is  showing  signs  of 
returning,  and,  judging  from  the  actions  of  the  buy- 
ers this  week,  the  trade  in  the  West  is  going  good, 
for  they  were  big  factors  in  maintaining  the  high 
levels  of  the  market  at  the  present  time.  The  small 
packers,  and  the  speculators,  too,  have  been  in  the 
trade  because  of  its  action,  and  have  lent  a  helping 
hand  to  the  cause  of  the  farmer.  The  spread  in 
the  price  of  hogs  is  very  wide.  For  instance,  some 
inferior  stuff  was  selling  down  to  $9.15,  while  the 
toppers  were  bringing  $10.15  or  better.  Singers 
have  been  bringing  up  to  a  shilling  and  better. 

Representatives  of  the  Canadian  operators  have? 
been  in  the  market  quite  regularly  of  late  after  a 
postponement  in  operations,  and  altho  singeing  hogs 
are  no  criterion  for  the  real  tone  of  the  market,  the 
high  price  of  this  class  undoubtedly  had  some  good 
influence  on  the  rest  of  the  trade  in  the  way  of  in- 


creased prices  and  a  better  tone.  The  country  has 
been  keeping  down  the  receipts  of  hogs,  due  to  the 
hot  weather.  Not  only  is  the  consumptive  demand 
for  pork  poor,  but  the  shipping  danger  to  hogs 
with  any  weight  has  caused  many  farmers  to  with- 
hold their  stuff  in  hopes  that  the  market  will  hold 
up  and  the  weather  get  cooler.  Shipping  hogs  with 
any  weight  this  kind  of  weather  is  taking  a  chance. 

THE  lamb  market  has  been  doing  some  sky- 
rocketing also,  on  its  own  hook.  Despite  the 
warm  weather,  native  lambs  have  shown  an 
upturn  of  50  cents  in  two  days,  while  the  rangers 
were  40  cents  higher  than  a  week  ago.  Feeding 
stock  is  lacking  because  of  the  sort  that  is  being 
made  by  the  Western  operators.  The  trade  gen- 
erally has  been  very  strong  as  is  indicated  by  the 
jumps  in  the  prices  of  both  native  and  Western 
offerings.  Receipts  have  been  moderate  all  over 
the  country;  in  fact,  the  runs  have  been  much 
lighter  than  usual,  causing  the  buyers  to  take  hold 
with  greed.  Shippers  are  loading  lambs  lightly 
because  of  the  hot  weather,  and,  judging  from  the 
condition  of  the  sheep,  it  is  a  wise  policy. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

A  report  says  harvesting  of  oats  and  barley  and 
of  all  wheat  is  now  general  as  far  north  as  the 
southern  Minnesota  division.  In  this  territory  the 
yields  are  reported  very  good.  There  are  a  great 
many  reports  of  damage  to  certain  varieties  of 
wheat  at  points  in  South  and  North  Dakota,  caused 
by  black  rust  and  blight.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
or  estimate  the  extent  of  the  damage  at  this  time, 
still  it  is  not  thought  that  the  situation  is  as  yet 
a  serious  one.  Other  grains  coming  forward  in 
good  shape.  The  Black  Hills  division  reports  that 
many  fields  are  in  shock  and  that  spring  wheat  is 
averaging  25  to  30  bushels;  oats,  45  to  50  bushels 
per  acre.  Weather  during  the  past  week  very  favor- 
able for  corn,  and  the  crop  is  now  in  advance  of 
the  ten-year  average.  A  few  isolated  sections  are 
complaining  of  lack  of  rain,  but  there  is  no  actual 
damage  from  this  or  other  sources  reported  as  yet. 


There  was  no  let  up  in  crop-damage  reports  from 
the  Northwest.  If  anything,  the  advices  were  more 
sensational  than  ever.  A  wire  from  Glover,  N.  D., 
said:  "Black  rust  damage  spring  wheat  60  per 
cent."  One  report  said  North  Dakota  wheat  was  in 
better  condition  than  the  South  Dakota  grain,  but 
added:  "Crop  is  generally  in  the  milk  here,  and  if 
weather  turns  hot  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  ruin 
the  crop  in  this  district." 

*    *  * 

Reviewing  the  world's  situation,  Broomhall  said: 
"World's  situation  becoming  very  firm  and  export 
bids  raised  to  meet  current  views  of  sellers.  Argen- 
tine shipping  light,  with  freights  there  rather  pro- 
hibitive, and  American  selling  at  advancing  prices, 
but  continent  taking  freely.  American  weather  is 
having  a  large  effect  on  sentiment  and  United  King- 
dom recent  purchases  liberal.  There  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  a  good  demand  for  American  mixed." 


Railroad  crop  reports  said:  ''In  the  Jim  River 
Valley  of  South  Dakota,  the  large  wheat-producing 
counties  of  Brown,  Spink  and  Beadle  have  suffered 
from  excessive  heat  estimated  at  practically  50  per 
cent  from  a  promise  of  nearly  twenty-five  bushels 
per  acre,  or  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  Other 
portions  of  the  State,  Brookings  to  Pierre,  have 
suffered  some,  but  less  than  territory  described 
above." 

*  *  * 

A  wire  from  Kenmare,  Minn.,  says:  "Wheat  stand 
generally  admitted  better  than  last  year,  excluding 
black  rust  danger;  crop  promising  above  average. 
Crops  which  point  almost  direct  north  of  James- 
town and  the  hotbed  of  black  rust  districts  of  South 
Dakota  find  every  field  badly  infected.  The  earlier 
fields  promising  25  bushels  now  are  worse  affected. 
Elevator  men  afraid  this  will  cut  yield  down  half." 

*  *  * 

Special  Argentine  cable  said:  "Holders  are  be- 
coming discouraged  as  foreign  bids  and  compara- 
tively lower  prices  accepted  and  this  is  due  entirely 
to  freight  rates  which  absorb  profits.  The  only 
hope  appears  to  be  increased  tonnage,  or  failure  in 
American  crops.  United  States  reports  are  being 
watched  carefully." 

*  *  * 

From  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  comes  the  report:  "All 
wheat  examined  here  badly  infected  with  black  rust 
and  crop  has  been  badly  damaged,  but  condition 
better  than  South  Dakota.  Crop  is  generally  In  the 
milk  here,  and  if  weather  turns  hot  there  is  plenty 
of  time  to  ruin  crop  in  this  district.  Very  cool, 
favorable  here." 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


New  Tire 


T 


'IRES  are  a  big  problem  in  the  "overhead"  of 
car  ownership.  Here  is  a  tire,  just  put  on 
the  market,  that  combines  most  of  the  new 
and  up-to-the-minute  features,  and  it  is  built  by  one 
of  the  best  companies.   It  has  a  black  tread  and  the 


tread  is  molded  on  the  new  "cord"  stvle,  so  that 
there  are  not  a  lot  of  fancy  figures  to  break  off  in 
pieces  when  the  tire  begins  to  show  wear.  Note 
how  the  two  grooves  are  spaced  by  slight  cross  di- 
visions. 

Grain  Shocker 

FLOYD  W.   HART  of  Chicago,   and   Orren  E. 
Barber  of  Sioux    City,    have    been  granted 
patents  on  a  grain  shocker.    The  machine  is 
driven  alongside  the  binder  and  receives  the  "bun- 
dles, which  are  passed  along  and  turned  upright 


to  form  a  shock,  which  is  tied  in  the  tying  cham- 
ber. A  packer  arm  forms  one  of  the  walls  of  this 
chamber,  and  a  hinged  floor  lets  the  tied  shock 
down  when  the  weight  becomes  sufficient  to  trip 
it.  The  floor  and  packer  arm  cooperate,  so  as  to 
cause  simultaneous  movement  of  the  packer  arm 
and  floor. 

Endless  Track  for  Tractors 

ENDLESS  track  for  tractors  is  being  improved 
every  little  while,  the  latest  invention  receiv- 
ing a  patent  being  the  result  of  the  work  of 
Alexander  R.  Wheat  of  California.  A  pivoted  frame 
carries  a  drive  wheel  and  idling  wheels,  and  over 
tliese  wheels  is  a  movable  sectional  endless  plat- 
form. These  sections  are  pivotally  mounted  to- 
gether, adjacent  sections  being  made  with  sleeves 


on  the  ends  that  fit  over  the  sleeves  of  the  sections 
next  them.  Square  bolts  project  thru  the  ends  of 
the  adjacent  sections  and  second  sleeves. 


Patent  Bridge  Graft 

PATENT  rights  have  recently  been  granted  to 
Newton  J.  Wigginton,  Virginia,  for  a.  new  proc- 
ess of  bridge  grafting.  A  channel  is  made 
thru  the  bark  of  each  of  the  portions  to  be  grafted, 
thereby  exposing  the  wood.  Portions  of  the  end 
of  a  scion  are  cut  away 
to  leave  an  end  having 
a  flat  side  exposing  the 
wood  of  the  scion  with 
a  covering  of  bark.  The 
ends  of  the  scion  are 
secured  in  the  channels 
with  the  flat  sides  of 
the  scion  next  to  the 
wood  of  the  part  to  be 
grafted.  A  sap  conduct- 
ing packing  is  inserted 
to  close  the  space  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the 
sides  of  the  scion.  A 
sealing  material  is  then 
used  to  cover  the  se- 
cured ends  of  the  scion. 


Artesian  Ponds  and  Hot  Winds 

IT  HAS  been  estimated  that  the  artesian  wells 
of  South  Dakota  waste  about  a  hundred  billion 
gallons  of  water  each  year,  which  forms  useless 
ponds.  It  has  been  suggested  that  so  much  water 
should  modify  the  climate  of  the  State,  especially 
the  hot  winds.  This  is  a  vain  hope,  suggests  Dr. 
E.  C.  Perisho,  president  of  the  State  College.  He 
says: 

"A  little  investigation  will  show  how  futile  this 
very  desirable  result  really  is.  The  humidity  of  a 
hot  wind  is  generally  20  per  cent  or  less.  If  it 
were  30  per  cent  or  more,  it  would  cease  to  be  a 
destructive,  hot  wind.  In  order  to  add  10  per  cent 
or  more  humidity  to  the  wind,  it  would  require 
in  every  one  hundred  feet  of  air  7,000  gallons  of 
water  to  the  square  mile.  At  the  rate  of  forty 
inches  of  evaporation  per  year  which  is  rather  high 
for  South  Dakota,  a  wind  to  increase  its  humidity 
10  per  cent  would  have  to  blow  over  1,500  miles 
of  water. 

"As  our  hot  winds  come  mostly  from  the  South 
and  Southwest,  the  maximum  distance  for  such 
winds  to  travel  over  our  State  would  not  exceed 
1,500  square  miles  which  would  be  only  one-fifth 
of  the  distance  necessary  for  such  a  wind  to  travel 
over  an  uninterrupted  body  of  water  if  its  humidity 
were  to  increase  10  per  cent.  So  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  this  enormous  waste  of  water  can 
be  little  or  no  value  as  a  modifier  of  our  climate." 

Celery  Wrapping  Machine 

MARKETING  of  perishable  produce  of  any  kind, 
requires  business  methods  in  packing  and 
getting  it  to  the  consumer  in  the  most  at- 
tractive manner  possible.  Celery  is  one  article  of 
produce  that  requires  as  much  attention  as  any 
other,  as  messy  celery  will  not  sell  no  matter  how 
much  the  buyer  may  want  celery  to  take  home, 
especially  if  there  is  something  that  is  put  up  in 
an  attractive  package  that  has  become  standard, 
regardless  of  the  price.  Earnest  E.  Stearns  of 
Minnesota,  recently  obtained  a  patent  on  the  celery 
wrapping  machine  shown  here.  There  is  a  pair  of 
runners  with  uprights  being  supported  by  them, 
and  there  is  a  cross  bar  on  this  upright.  In  advance 
of  the  upright  on  these  runners  are  roll  support- 


ing spindles  for  wrapping  paper.  Yielding  spring 
compressing  and  gathering  devices  are  supported 
on  the  forward  ends  of  the  runners. 


Truck  Wheels  of  Steel 

WHEELS  of  motor  trucks  must  meet  many 
demands  in  order  to  make  the  truck  effi- 
cient in  the  many  tasks  to  which  it  is  put 
under  the  varying  conditions  of  all  kinds  these 
days.  The  wheels  of  a  motor  truck  are  to  it  what 
legs  and  feet  are  to  the  horse  and  the  soldier. 
When  they  are  out  of  commission  the  truck  wili 
not  work,  no  matter  how  good  may  be  its  motor 
and  transmission.  The  wheels  must  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  any  load  which  may  be  put  in  or 
upon  the  body  of  the  truck.  They  must  be  strong 
enough  to  stand  all  sorts  of  jolts  met  with  going 
over  all  kinds  of  roads,  and  all  speeds.  The  rear 
wheels  must  be  rigid  enough  to  withstand  the  turn- 
ing movement  of  the  gear  system  by  which  the 
truck  is  driven  forward.  All  of  the  wheels  must 
be  tough  enough  so  they  will  not  break  under  sud- 
den shocks,  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

Until  very  recently  forged  steel  or  wood  has  been 
used  for  the  rims  or  felloes,  and  wood  for  the 
spokes  and  hubs.  But  now  the  steel  casting  is 
finding  a  place  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  machines,  and  is  making  good.  A  steel  cast- 
ing is  not  the  old-fashioned  cast  steel,  which  was 
but  little  better  than  cast  iron  and  scarcely  deserv- 
ing of  the  name  steel.  It  is  a  strong,  rigid,  tough 
and  elastic  grade  of  meta,l  which  can  be  cast  into 
the  desired  shape  practically  as  readily  as  can  gray 
iron.  The  making  of  steel  castings  is  a  compara- 
tively new  development  of  the  foundi  vman's  art, 


In  parts  of  the  West  the  Forest  Service  is  co- 
operating with  the  Weather  Bureau  in  distribut- 
ing weather  forecasts  to  the  settlers.  By  the  use 
ot  Forest  Service  telephones  many  isolated  sections 
are  reached  which  could  not  otherwise  receive  the 
reports.  Sheep  men  owning  bands  of  lambing 
ewes  will  be  particularly  benefited,  as  the  warnings 
enable  them  to  get  their  sheep  under  shelter  and 
avoid  the  losses  sometimes  caused  by  late  SDrine 
storms.  6 


Steel  Castings  Are  Finding;  n  New 

which  has  made  possible  the  substitution  of  this 
very  cosmopolitan  metal  for  wood  in  many  uses 
in  farm  and  other  machinery,  and  not  the  least  of 
these  is  in  the  wheels  of  motor  trucks. 

New  Dynamite  Tool  Invented 

A TOOL  which  undoubtedly  will  prove  a  great 
convenience  to  settlers  and  others  who  use 
dynamite  has.  been  invented,  but  not  patent- 
ed, by  Carl  D.  Livingston  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation fuse  cutter,  cap  crimper  and  fuse  slitter  all 
in  one. 

Many  serious  accidents  have  happened  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  elsewhere  as  the  result  of  fitting  fuse  into 
dynamite  caps.  Trouble  usually  arises  from  rough 
or  flattened  fuse  ends,  which  make  it  necessary  to 
twist  the  fuse  into  the  cap  with  more  or  less  force. 
A  clean  cut,  square  cap  end  is  always  desirable,  be- 
cause the  cap  will  not  stand  careless  treatment 
without  danger  of  exploding. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been  found  with 
the  ordinary  combination  crimpers  and  cutters  now 
on  the  market,  as  the  blades  easily  become  dull, 
pinch  the  fuse  off  and  leave  a  ragged  end. 

The  new  tool,  which  is  shaped  like  a  pair  of  prun- 
ing shears,  has  an  adjustable  blade,  which  can  be 
sharpened  easily  when  desired.  Firm,  smooth  and 
tight  connections  between  fuse  and  cap  are  obtained 
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by  means  of  a  special  crimping  device,  which  is 
placed  directly  under  the  axis.  A  special  slitting 
device  on  the  end  of  the  cutting  blade  is  a  feature 
of  the  tool,  which  makes  it  different  from  any  hith- 
erto introduced. 

Pepsin  for  Rennet 

PERSONS  interested  in  cneese  making  in  On- 
tario, Canada,  have  been  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  shortage  of  rennet.  Before  the 
war,  calves'  stomachs,  which  are  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  rennet,  were  obtained  largely  from  Euro- 
pean countries  with  which  .communication  is  now 
cut  off.  The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
sending  out  circulars  advising  that  the  stomachs 
of  all  calves  slaughtered  in  Ontario  be  saved,  and 
that  those  who  slaughter  communicate  with  man- 
agers of  cheese  factories  or  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  with  rennet  from  the  stomachs  of  calves 
that  have  been  fed  wholly  on  milkj  other  calves 
ought  to  have  one  or  two  feedings  of  milk  before 
being  killed. 

Not  only  is  home  production  of  rennet  being  en- 
couraged, but  a  substitute  is  sought.  At  the  gov- 
ernment model  cheese  factory  and  creamery  of 
Finch,  Ontario,  experiments  have  been  conducted 
in  the  hope  of  securing  a  substitute  which  will  have 
the  same  effect  as  rennet.  The  experiments  were 
conducted  with  pepsin.  The  government  dairy  in- 
structor for  the  district  announced  to  the  Corn- 


■I  Place  In  the  Wheel*  of  Motor  Truck* 

wall  Cheese  Board  on  June  16  that  the  pepsin 
worked  well,  the  scale  pepsin  giving  better  results 
than  the  powdered  variety. 

The  pepsin  can  be  dissolved  as  required  in  water 
at  a  temperature  of  90  degrees,  altho  an  expert  at 
the  Guelph  (Ontario)  Agricultural  College  recom- 
mends 110  degrees.  At  the  Finch,  Ontario,  factory 
4  ounces  of  pepsin  were  used  to  1,000  pounds  of 
milk.  While  in  all  the  tests  at  Finch  the  rennet 
showed  superiority  over  the  pepsin,  yet  the  differ- 
ence was  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable.  The 
pepsin  can  be  used  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
rennet. 

Pepsin  is  quoted  the  district  at  $3.50  a  pound. 
This  is  said  to  correspond  to  a  gallon  of  rennet. 
The  price  of  the  rennet  ranges  from  $7.50  to  $10  a 
gallon.  Pepsin  is  declared  to  give  as  good  results 
as  rennet,  at  about  half  the  cost. 


The  value  of  the  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  aluminum, 
and  antimony  recovered  in  the  United  States  from 
scrap  metals,  skimmings,  and  drosses  in  1915  was 
$114,304,930,  against  $57,039,706  in  1914,  a  100  per 
cent  increase,  according  to  statistics  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Experiments  with  Jack  pine  have  shown  that  it 
is  well  suited  for  making  kraft  paper.  On  some  of 
the  national  forests  this  tree  is  used  to  plant  land 
which  is  too  poor  to  grow  other  timber. 
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Alfalfa  Mill 

ALFALFA  grinding  is  getting  to  be  quite  an 
industry  in  some  districts  where  this  valu- 
able forage  is  produced  in  large  quantities. 
A  Colorado  man,  Edward  F.  Rose,  has  recently  been 
granted  a  patent  for  the  mill  shown  here.  The 

bearings  in  which  the 
journals  of  the  rollers 
are  mounted  are  verti- 
cally adjustable  in  the 
framework.  A  horizon- 
tal swing  lever  for 
moving  one  of  the 
clutch  parts  in  the 
drive  shaft  of  the  con- 
veyor moves  it  into  and 
out  of  engagement. 
Other  features  of  special  design  for  this  kind  of 
mill  are  covered  in  the  patent  rights.  Any  one 
interested  in  alfalfa  mills  will  be  put  in  touch  with 
the  inventor  upon  request  of  the  editor  of  this  page. 

Potash  From  Banana  Stalks 

AT  A  MEETING  of  the  Yorkshire  section  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  held  in 
Leeds  on  March  27,  1916,  an  interesting  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Ellis,  of  Shelby,  writes 
Consul  Homer  M.  Byington,  Leeds,  England.  In 
view  of  the  stoppage  of  imports  from  Germany 
this  country  is  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  potash 
supplies,  and  Mr.  Ellis  said  that  at  the  suggestion 
o:  Mr.  E.  E.  Lawson,  of  Leeds,  he  made  an  exami- 
nation of  the  banana  stalk,  with  a  view  to  the  use 
of  its  fiber  for  pulp  for  paper  making  and  possibly 
in  other  directions. 

During  the  examination  he  noticed  that  the  juice 
was  sufficiently  alkaline  to  cause  irritant  action  on 
the  skin,  and  this  led  him  to  examine  it  further, 
with  the  result  that  he  found  there  was  present  a 
large  percentage  of  potash  and  practically  no  soda. 
His  analysis  had  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Han- 
ley,  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Leeds 
University.  In  fact,  the  figures  showed  that  the 
dried  matter  of  the  original  stalk  was  as  rich  in 
potash  as  kainit.  According  to  his  analysis  a  ton 
of  banana  stalks  would  yield  188  pounds  of  dried 
matter  containing  13.7  per  cent  of  potash,  or  54 
pounds  of  ash  containing  47.5  per  cent  of  potash,  or 
25  pounds  of  pure  potash. 

"Considering  that  large  quantities  of  banana 
stalks  come  into  the  country  every  week,"  added 
Mr.  Ellis,  "and  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
potash  and  practically  no  supplies  for  agricultural 
purposes,  the  question  of  this  refuse  is  worth  the 
attention  of  municipal  sanitary  authorities.  I  am 
told  that  over  4,000  stalks  come  into  Leeds  every 
week.  When  stripped  they  have  an  average  weight 
of  four  pounds  each,  or  16,000  pounds  in  all,  repre- 
senting 1,340  pounds  (about  12  hundredweight)  of 
dried  matter  as  rich  in  potash  as  kainit." 

[This  source  of  potash  is  chiefly  of  interest  on 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  potassium  carbo- 
nate, mixed  with  small  amounts  of  the  chloride  and 
sulphate,  but  practically  free  from  sodium  com- 
pounds, may  be  secured  in  a  somewhat  limited 
amount.  The  complete  analysis  of  the  ash  yielded 
by  banana  stalks  is  as  follows:  Silica,  9.61; 
oxide  of  iron,  0.16;  alumina,  3.49;  lime,  1.69,  mag- 
nesia, 1.68;  potash,  45.90;  soda,  trace;  sulphuric 
acid,  2.10;  carbonic  acid,  31.11;  chlorine,  1.52; 
phosphoric  acid,  2.74.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
dried  banana  stalks  contain  about  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  of  potash  present  in  the  dried  kelp  of 
our  Pacific  coast.  For  use  as  a  fertilizer  the  ma- 
terial is,  therefore,  notably  inferior  to  this  great 
American  source.  It  is  practically  equivalent  in 
value  as  a  fertilizer  to  the  drift  weed  found  off  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Norway.  As  a  source 
for  the  technical  preparation  of  pure  potassium 
compounds,  it  apparently  presents  marked  ad- 
vantages over  all  other  known  sources  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.]— T.  H.  N. 

Trailer  Camping  Outfit 

AUTO  camping  parties  are  all  the  rage  for 
everybody  who  owns  a  machine,  and  the 
auto  trailer  is  the  best  means  of  insuring 
pleasant  outings  in  the  car  regardless  of  weather 
and  location.    The  outfit  shown  here  was  recently 

patented  by  Archibald 
D.  and  Lawrence  S. 
Campbell  of  California, 
the  two  Campbell  boys 
assigning  their  rights 
to  Adelbert  J.  Camp- 
bell. Unlike  most  of  the 
other  camping  trailers 
now  on  the  market,  this  one  can  be  made  into  a 
tent  that  extends  back  from  the  end  of  the  trailer 
onto  the  ground.  There  is  a  window  in  one  side 
of  the  tent  for  light  and  ventilation.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, campers  may  camp  on  the  ground  un- 
der canvas,  or  sleep  in  the  trailer,  off  the  ground, 
while  still  under  the  tent. 


Gang  for  Tractor 

PLOWS  should  fit  their  work  to  do  it  properly. 
The  one  shown  is  manufactured  at  Albion, 
Mich.,  and  designed  especially  for  the  Bull 
tractor.   The  hitch  is  all  steel,  with  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  hinges  just  back  of  the  hitch.  Break 
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pins  just  to  the  rear  of  this  save  the  plow  bottoms 
in  rocky  and  stumpy  land.  The  gauge  wheels  to  the 
rear  of  these  break  pins  make  an  adjustable  lever 
unnecessary.  A  third  beam  is  detachable,  so  that 
the  gang  may  be  made  either  a  two  or  three  bottom 
plow. 

Bullet-Proof  Red  Cross  Carts 

RED  CROSS  workers  at  the  front  in  Europe 
have  performed  miracles  since  the'war  start- 
ed, and  many  new  devices  for  the  protection 
and  saving  of  wounded  under  heavy  fire  have  been 
brought  out  by  them.    The  Dicture  here  shows  a 


protected  stretcher,  or  cart,  into  which  wounded 
men  are  put  when  picked  up  to  be  brought  away 
under  fire,  the  sides  being  angled  and  protected 
heavily  enough  to  throw  off  most  bullets  and  shell 
fragments. 

New  Tractor  Engine 

ORLEY  C.  HOUGHTON  of  Chicago,  was  recent- 
ly granted   patents   on  the  tractor  shown 
here,  assigning  his  rights  to  one  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  tractors  in  that  city.  The  steer- 
ing idea  is  the  main  feature  covered  by  the  new 


patents.  There  is  a  friction  clutch  mechanism  for 
each  of  the  track  bands  that  endlessly  form  a  self- 
laying  track  for  the  two  rear  ground  covering 
supports.  This  friction  clutch  mechanism  is  part 
of  the  gearing  constructed  to  connect  the  motor  to 
each  of  the  track  bands.  The  direction  of  the 
movement  of  the  steering  wheels  is  governed  by 
hand  operated  devices,  so  that  either  of  the  track 
bands  may  be  released  from  movement  while  the 
other  is  in  motion.  This  helps  consider- 
ably in  turning,  and  naturally  makes  the  self-lay- 
ing track  tractors  using  the  new  idea  much  handier 
for  the  small  farm. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THESE  here  shoes  ain't  mates," 
accused  Abe,  as  he  washed  his 
heated  face  after  a  broiling  forenoon 
in  the  harvest  field.  "Told  Wallgren 
I  hadda  have  something  easy  on  m' 
feet.  Told  him  the  wheat  was  ready 
to  cut  and  the  rye  shucking  out.  All 
creation  waiting  for  m'  one  pair  o' 
hands,  an'  m'  feet  hurtin'  like  sixty." 
He  dried  his  face  on  the  roller  towel, 
sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  eyed  the 
offending  foot-rig. 

"Of  course  they  hurt,"  said  his  wife, 
after  a  brief  scrutiny.  "One's  your 
old  shoe.  The  other's  a  left  shoe  of 
the  pair  you  bought.    Both  are  lefts." 

"So'm  I,"  growled  Abe.  "Gimme  the 
other  old  one.  Any  dum  fool  oughta 
wear  shoes  what's  broke  in." 

He  remedied  his  mistake  in  foot- 
wear, then  drew  up  to  the  table  and 
speared  a  huge  potato. 

"Wallgren  says  they're  going  to  have 
electric  lights  in  Redbird,"  he  told  the 
assembled  family.  "Says  the  creek'il 
furnish  power,  and  says  we  could  have 
a  wire  o'  it  up  here.  Told  him  we 
didn't  need  wires  only  to  talk  on,  an' 
so  far's  I  know  we  ain't  needing  them." 

As  if  denying  his  assertion  the 
'phone  rang  violently,  and  Lute  sprang 
to  the  receiver. 

"This  is  Gardener's,"  she  called. 
"What's  wanted?"  For  a  minute  she 
listened,  then  turned  to  the  family 
with  a  face  like  chalk. 

"Gideon  McGlory's  drowned,"  she 
said.  "They've  just  found  him!  I'll 
go  now.  You  come  when  you  can, 
mother." 

Without  waiting  for  her  hat,  Lute 
sped  down  the  hill  road  with  blue 
skirts  flying,  while  below  sparkled  the 
liquid  jewels  of  the  treacherous  lake. 
Without  a  glance  at  the  restless  slayer 
of  Gideon,  she  crept  thru  the  orchard 
fence,  and  was  presently  in  the  Mc- 
Glory  front  room,  where  a  dripping 
child  lay  pallid  and  inert  on  a  rude 
couch.  By  his  side  the  unnerved 
mother  sat  staring  in  stony  horror. 
Her  genial  briskness  had  given  place 
to  primitive  grief.  In  the  kitchen  were 
the  awed  children  and  Jet,  who  waited 
for  instructions. 

Intuitively  Lute  avoided  an  attempt 
at  futile  comfort.  It  was  no  time  for 
empty  phrases.  She  asked  the  older 
girl,  Hessie,  to  bring  her  Gideon's 
clean  clothing  and  a  basin  of  water. 
For  some  time  she  was  busied  at  put- 
ting the  dead  child  in  clean  raiment. 
But  when  she  requested  Jim  to  gather 
a  quantity  of  roses  from  the  overrun 
yard,  he  pointed  to  a  flower-laden 
stand. 

"He  picked  'em,"  said  he.  "Gid 
picked  them  roses  and  said  they  was 
for  himself." 

At  this  reminder  Ann's  stony  silence 
ended  in  a  life-saving  storm  of  tears. 
But  she  would  not  move  from  the  sight 
of  her  child — the  little  one  so  unlike 
the  McGlorys — a  child  who  had  always 
worn  the  look  of  a  celestial  being,  and 
had  thus  drifted  back  to  the  unknown. 

As  Lute  transformed  the  room  to  a 
bower,  with  the  pretty  little  one  as  its 
center,  she  heard  a  heavy  step,  and, 
looking  up,  saw  Dan  Karsten.  He  was 
regarding  her  from  steady,  thoughtful 
eyes  that  said  what  his  rebellious 
tongue  omitted.  Finally  he  spoke,  and 
it  was  to  her. 

"You  here  doing  this — alone!" 

Lute  nodded.  This  was  neither  time 
nor  place  for  heroics.  "But  mother  is 
coming,"  she  told  him.  As  if  the  words 
were  magic,  Mrs.  Gardener  entered 
the  room,  and  Ann  went  sobbing  to 
her  sympathetic  arms. 

"Dave  'phoned  me,"  said  Dan.  "I 
had  to  see  if  an  inquest  was  neces- 
sary, but  the  case  is  clear.  Jet  tells 
me  the  little  follow  fell  from  the  pier 
when  no  one  was  about.  I'm  mighty 
sorry,  but  that  doesn't  help." 
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He  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Dave,  who  had  brought  his  mother  In 
the  cart,  stood  embarrassed  and 
wretched  at  the  sight  of  trouble. 

"It's  blamed  tough  luck,"  he  told 
Dan.    "Going  to  stay?" 

"I'm  going  to  Dr.  Hollet  for  a  burial 
permit,"  explained  his  friend.  "And  I 
have  other  business  at  Standish." 

"More  cattle  thieves?"  asked  Dave. 

"Not  a  beef's  been  rustled  for  a 
month,"  said  Dan,  and  went  out  to  his 
saddled  horse. 

After  a  time  neighbors  from  the 
farms   and   village   filtered   in,  and 


He  judged  correctly.  A  round  dozen, 
sooner  or  later,  offered  him  liquid  con- 
dolence. Despite  Dolph  Gardener's 
sharp  remonstrance,  he  swallowed  the 
sum  total  of  palate-burning  beverage. 
Hour  after  hour  the  consoling  liquid 
poured  in  and  wit  escaped,  until 
Stokee,  thinking  a  coffin  outside  his 
place  of  business  an  undesirable  at- 
traction, helped  Dolph  to  load  Jet  in 
his  rig  and  start  him  home.  So  the 
experienced  team  once  more  jogged 
along  in  the  murk  of  a  moonless  night, 
passed  thru  the  familiar  bars,  and 
stopped  by  the  barn.    By  painful  de- 


Instinctively   She  Began   to  S>vlm 


brought  Ann  diversion  from  her 
trouble  by  a  bit  of  exciting  news. 

"Queer  thing  about  Si  Cooper,"  rum- 
bled Birdie  Crumb.  "Ain't  been  to  his 
boarding-place  at  Hatchett's  for  a 
month." 

"And  was  coughing  himself  to  death 
before  that,"  added  Mrs.  Wallgren. 

As  the  women  talked  in  low  tones  of 
this  second  disappearance,  Jet,  un- 
fortified by  pork  pie  and  cream  biscuits, 
drove  to  Redbird  for  a  coffin.  In  due 
time  he  arrived  at  John  Block's  under- 
taking-room, that  also  supplied  patrons 
with  either  hardware  or  furniture,  ac- 
cording to  their  needs.  Jet  made 
known  his  desire  for  a  white  casket  of 
the  best  make,  and  was  leisurely  sup- 
plied. Casket  and  box  were  loaded  in 
his  wagon  and  decently  covered  from 
sight  with  a  blanket..  Afterward  he 
drove  to  the  place  where  he  knew 
liquor  and  sympathy  would  be  con- 
temporaneously extended,  and  he  very 
much  wanted  both. 


grees  their  owner  dragged  the  harness 
from  their  backs,  then  crept  into  the 
wagon  and  slept  beside  his  child's 
casket. 

This  time  it  was  Dave,  coming  early 
from  home,  who  shook  him  to  con- 
sciousness. With  bleary  eyes  he  glared 
at  the  disturber  of  his  peace,  then  saw 
the  coffin  by  which  he  had  slumbered, 
and  understood. 

"Poor  Gid!"  he  muttered,  and  began 
to  weep. 

For  a  long  time  the  man  who  loved 
horses  and  children  sobbed  at  the  thing 
he  had  done.  Remorse  cut  his  liquor- 
soaked  brain. 

"My  God,  Dave!"  he  finally  articu- 
lated, "I  didn't  think  booze  would 
lower  a  man  like  that!" 

All  that  day  floral  pieces  came  from 
Redbird  and  Standish.  Individuals 
and  societies  sent  these  remembrances 
by  stage  and  private  conveyance. 
Stokee's  was  an  elaborate  harp  of, 
lilies  with  Gideon's  name  outlined  in 


smilax.  It  was  exceedingly  beautiful; 
but  Jet  chose  to  be  offended  at  the 
donor's  name,  and  did  a  strange  thing. 
When  no  one  observed  his*  act,  he  car- 
ried it  to  the  barn  and  buried  it  deep 
in  the  manure  pile.  It  was  his  ex- 
pression of  hatred  for  the  business 
that  had  degraded  him. 

The  little  church  was  packed  with 
sympathetic  and  curious  people,  and 
was  a  veritable  bower  of  rare  bloom 
the  day  of  Gideon's  funeral.  And  the 
long  front  pew,  filled  with  McGlorys 
in  funeral  habiliments,  was  an  objec- 
tive point  of  interest,  while  Ethan 
Holben  spoke  with  the  caressing  lilt 
in  his  voice,  as  if  addressing  beloved 
children  who  temporarily  strayed.  He 
referred  to  Gideon  as  being  a  child  of 
heaven,  who  was  merely  called  home. 
But  Ann  believed  his  words,  and  was 
strangely  reconciled,  since  this  had 
long  been  her  own  opinion  of  the  mem- 
ber of  her  flock  who  was  so  unlike  the 
McGlorys. 

Not  one  of  the  congregation  left  the 
church  until  the  mourners  took  leave 
of  their  dead.  And  if  they  waited  for 
a  scene,  they  were  rewarded  and 
gasped  with  surprise  at  the  happen- 
ing. At  the  open  coffin,  Jet,  with  eyes 
burning  and  face  white  and  set,  faced 
his  neighbors. 

"Frienls,"  Baid  he,  tensely,  "I  swear 
by  the  dead  body  of  my  boy  that  my 
night's  spree  by  that  little  coffin  is 
my  last.  I'm  going  from  his  grave  to 
where  they  give  such  as  me  the  cure. 
'Tain't  likely  booze  has  left  enough 
o'  me  to  make  a  full-size  man;  but  I'm 
a-going,  by  the  help  o'  God  an'  my 
wife,  to  save  what's  left!" 

That  evening  Jet,  indeed,  took  pas- 
sage on  the  lake  steamer  which  regu- 
larly called  at  the  Redbird  dock.  Two 
days  later  he  was  a  patient  in  the 
liquor-cure  sanatorium  of  Illinois' 
metropolis,  and  his  Bcrawled  letters 
described  the  institution  and  the  won- 
ders of  the  city.  Actually  Jet  was  gone 
on  a  visit,  tho  not  in  the  manner  Ann 
named  in  her  sacrilegious  prayer.  She 
and  the  boys  were  alone  to  harvest 
the  earlier  crops;  but  Ann's  driving  en- 
ergy rose  to  the  occasion.  Moreover, 
the  building  idea  by  which  she  was 
obsessed  resulted  in  piles  of  lumber 
purchased  from  the  savings  in  her 
cellar  bank.  Carpenters,  were  hired, 
and  timbers  arose  like  magic.  Despite 
her  affliction  and  handicaps,  she  re- 
alized her  deferred  ambition,  for 
neither  death  nor  Jet's  absence  at  the 
cure  changed  the  bent  of  her  deter- 
mined mind.  But  Jet's  letters  were 
something  to  read  and  reread,  espe- 
cially one  Lute  brought  from  the  office 
one  Friday  evening  and  shared. 

"Read  that!"  cried  Ann.  "What 
d'you  s'pose  Jet  writ?  He  says, 
says  he,  'I  seen  Viv  Gleeson  on 
the  street  plain's  day.  When  I  tried 
to  speak,  she  glared  like  a  panther  cat 
and  dived  into  a  house.  But  I'd  swear 
'twas  Viv  sure's  shooting.' " 
CHAPTER  XV 

THAT  funnygraph's  the  beat,"  de- 
clared Abe,  when  Lute's  latest 
purchase  was  unpacked  and  being 
tested.  "Thought  I'd  hern  every  sort 
o'  noise.  But,  b'gum,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  see  anybody  take  a  pin 
and  scratch  tunes  outen  a  kettle  lid." 

That  afternoon  the  boxed  phono- 
graph had  been  dumped  at  the  Mc- 
Glory  gate  by  the  passing  stage,  and 
Ann  had  'phoned  the  family  of  its 
arrival.  Instantly  Nelson  volunteered 
his  services  as  carrier;  but  Dave,  un- 
willing to  trust  him,  hitched  up  the 
old  buggy  horse  and  transferred  the 
precious  package  to  the  sitting-room. 
Now  the  elder  boys  were  trying  the 
records,  while  small  Charles  listened 
with  mouth  agape  and  eyes  like 
saucers.  Spirited  marches,  whistling 
solos,  songs  and  selections  from  or- 
chestras, followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession;  but  Lute  was  not  there  to 
enjoy  the  music.  She  happened  to  be 
visiting  Birdie  Crumb,  and  incidentally 
signing  her  contract  for  the  winter 
term  of  school  at  Redbird.    As  the 
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strident  tones  of  an  anvil  chorus  filled 
the  home  to  the  delight  of  her  loved 
ones.  Lute  sat  across  the  tea  table 
from  her  elephantine  hostess  and 
talked  of  silks. 

"Wallgren  got  in  an  Alice  blue  that's 
just  the  thing  for  your  next  party 
gown."  declared  Mrs.  Crumb.  "Better 
secure  it  before  it's  gone." 

"Can't  afford  it,"  said  Lute,  as  she 
buttered  her  cinnamon-roll.  "I've  set 
my  heart  on  getting  the  boys  a  corn- 
cutter.  There's  acres  of  it,  and  Nell 
hates  the  job.  Besides,  that  messa- 
line  makes  me  think  of  Vivian.  You 
know  her  red  was  messaline  trimmed 
with  lace." 

"That's  so,"  recalled  Birdie.  "And 
speaking  of  Viv  reminds  me  that  Hod 
Gleeson's  back.  Jet's  tip  about  seeing 
his  sister  in  the  city  didn't  help. 
Neither  he  nor  the  police  could  find 
her.  Jet  must  have  been  seeing  snakes 
again  and  Vivian  was  one  of  them.  I 
don't  believe  she  ever  left  the  swamp." 

"Jet's  quit  drinking,"  defended  Lute, 
"and  his  six  weeks'  cure  is  nearly  up. 
He'll  be  coming  home,  and  it'll  he  a 
home  worth  coming  to.  The  new 
wing's  built  and  the  old  house  sided. 
There's  nothing  to  be  done  but  the 
painting,  and  Ann's  helping  at  that." 

"She's  a  whirlwind,"  agreed  Mrs. 
Crumb.  "What,  not  going  already?" 
as  Lute  rose  from  the  table  and  se- 
cured her  hat. 

"After  all,  I'll  have  a  look  at  the 
silk,"  said  she.  "There's  no  harm  in 
seeing  it;  and  I  might  have  enough 
money  left  over  to  buy  a  pattern  if 
tempted." 

"Come  back  and  stay  tonight,"  in- 
Tited  her  friend. 

Lute  hesitated,  thought  of  the  phono- 
graph that  was  due,  and  made  a  mo- 
mentous decision. 

"I'll  enjoy  the  walk  home,"  said  she. 
"I  need  the  exercise.  And  the  evening 
is  glorious." 

It  was.  Never  had  late  August  pro- 
duced a  day  more  gilded  by  sun  with 
a  promise  of  even  greater  beauty  in  a 
moon-silvered  night.  With  nimble  feet 
Lute  crossed  the  grove,  entered  the 
N.  W.  Swift  store,  and  examined  the 
shimmering  folds  Ace  Hallet  unrolled 
for  her  inspection.  It  was  like  a  rib- 
bon of  summer  sky,  but  she  deferred 
her  decision.  It  was  always  best 
to  defer  buying  an  expensive  dress. 
One  might  see  something  more  de- 
sirable and  be  sorry. 

"I  won't  buy  today,"  she  told  Ace. 
and  tripped  out  of  the  store  and  along 
the  highway. 

All  the  air  was  luminous  with  a 
golden  light  that  touched  the  groves 
with  magic.  It  seemed  to  Lute  that 
she  trod  in  the  fairest  spot  of  earth. 
Nature  had  assumed  a  garb  of  tran- 
scendent loveliness.  Birds  in  leafy 
seclusion  were  singing  their  vesper 
songs.  It  seemed  to  her  nothing  evil 
could  exist  in  that  primeval  setting. 

"It's  God's  own  sanctuary,"  she  mur- 
mured, then  glanced  at  a  moving  form 
and  saw  Doud. 

"I  saw  you  at  the  store,  and  waited 
to  take  you  home  in  the  Betsy  Lee,"  he 
told  her.  His  half-screened  eyes  de- 
voured her  exquisite  daintiness.  She 
wore  a  blue  chambray  braided  with 
white.  Her  sun  hat  had  a  bapd  and 
strings  of  blue  ribbon.  Her  low  shoes 
were  white.  She  looked  a  fit  denizen 
of  either  heaven  or  earth.  As  she 
listened  to  his  Invitation,  an  overpow- 
ering antipathy  to  the  man  prompted 
her  to  refuse.  His  presence,  as  Dan 
expressed  it,  was  defilement.  Dan  was 
right.  She  knew  that  Doud's  society 
had  debased  her,  no  matter  what  her 
motives.  This  night  should  end  it. 
She  would  go  with  him,  free  her  mind 
of  its  accumulations,  and  never  see 
bim  again. 

"It  will  be  my  last  ride,"  she  told 
him.  "School  begins,  and  I  must  be 
ready  for  work." 

Together  they  walked  lakeward 
under  the  pines,  while  the  brown 
needles  carpeted  the  narrow,  little- 
used  road.  No  one  knew  of  their  plan. 
Birdie  Crumb  supposed  Lute  was 
home;  Mrs.  Gardener  believed  her 
daughter  remained  in  Redbird.  The 
•tore  clerks  had  se<:ri  Doud  start,  fol- 
ate boarding-place,  and  Salome 
thought  of  him  as  being  at  his  office. 

As  Doud  looked  into  her  troubled 
eyes,  the  expression  of  his  own  might. 


have  warned  her  that  his  mood  was 
dangerous.  But  she  formed  the  phrases 
of  her  arraignment  without  fear.  She 
might  surprise  from  him  the  truth. 
At  least  she  wrould  make  him  under- 
stand that  she  despised  him  and  knew 
the  depth  of  his  infamy. 

They  talked  of  the  abundant  arbutus 
vines,  of  the  scattered  juniper  and 
ground  pine — of  everything  but  them- 
selves. Then  before  them  the  forest 
screen  parted  and  revealed  Sleeping 
Bear  Lake  glowing  like  a  gem  under 
the  colors  of  sunset.  So  magnificent 
was  the  panorama  of  hills  and  bur- 
nished water  and  sky  that  Lute  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  delight.  Across  the 
heavens  stretched  five  blood-red  trails 
of  sun-dyed  cloud.  The  crimson 
strands  fanned  out  from  the  setting 
sun  as  if  the  Western  conflagration 
were  a  huge  palm  and  these  far-reach- 
ing spokes  were  fingers  closing  down 
on  all  below. 

"  'In  the  hollow  of  His  hand',"  quoted 
Lute,  and  pointed  to  the  singular  spec- 
tacle. 

"It  looks  to  me,"  said  Doud,  "more 
like  the  avenging  talons  of  a  Nemesis." 

He  unfastened  the  little  yacht  at  the 
pier,  and  they  were  afloat  on  the  sun- 
gilded  water,  where  every  hill  was 
duplicated  and  the  brooding  silence 
added  to  the  scene's  impressiveness. 
Again  they  talked  of  trivialities.  Doud 
spoke  of  marble  swimming  pools  and 
of  seaside  swimming  matches  he  had 
witnessed. , 

"Of  course  you  swim?"  he  remarked. 
"No  one  lives  so  near  water  without 
acquiring  the  strokes.    I'd  know  that." 

"But  I  never  did,"  Lute  was  impelled 
to  say,  then  could  have  bitten  her  in- 
accurate tongue. 

It  was  true  she  knew  nothing  of 
swimming  as  an  art.  But  in  practice 
she  disported  like  a  fish.  She  and  the 
boys  had  half  lived  in  the  lake  as 
small  children.  That  seemed  ages 
ago.  "We  on  the  ledge  are  too  far 
away,"  she  finished  for  consistency. 
At  the  channel  Doud  steered  toward 
the  crimson  palm  above  the  dune,  but 
Lute  objected. 

"I  must  go  home,"  she  urged. 
"Mother'll  expect  me." 

Without  heeding,  Doud  guided  the 
boat  toward  an  uninhabited  shore.  His 
eyes  gleamed.  He  was  about  to  cast 
away  discretion  and  stake  everything 
on  a  single  throw. 

"Not  till  you've  promised  what  I 
ask,  my  beauty,"  said  he,  and  his  low 
voice  held  a  curious  note  of  mastery. 
"You've  played  fast  and  loose,  as  if  I 
were  a  country  yokel  like  your  thick- 
necked  sheriff,  to  take  or  leave.  You've 
made  me  your  slave.  You've  made  me 
worship  your  trig  image  and  tag 
after  your  erratic  feet.  And  now  I'm 
done  with  it.  I  want  your  promise  to 
go  away  with  me.  I'd  even  be  willing 
to  marry  you.  But  marry  or  not,  go 
you  must.  There's  nothing  else  possible 
after  all  these  rides  and  public  favors. 
You  see  the  point?" 

"Would  even  marry  her!"  This 
pierced  Lute's  rage-filled  mind  and 
prevented  speech.  Her  companion  saw 
her  burning  eyes,  misread  her  emo- 
tion, and,  stopping  the  engine,  moved 
close,  so  close  that  he  seized  her  hand 
and  would  have  embraced  her.  But 
the  hand  struck  him  in  the  smiling 
face.  The  girl  moved  back  as  if  he 
were  a  leper.  Her  released  tongue  ex- 
pressed the  full  venom  of  her  pent-up 
scorn. 

"You  counterfeiter!"  she  cried.  "You 
maker  of  spurious  cash,  with-  your 
agencies  as  a  cloak,  and  a  poor  cloak 
at  that!  You  think  Redbird  so  dead  a 
hole  that  you  can  take  chances.  You 
distribute  counterfeit  bills  broadcast 
with  Ace  Hallet  and  Si  Cooper  as  tools. 
Even  I,  who  earn  my  money  by  ill- 
paid  labor,  have  specimens  of  your 
skill.  You're  a  masked  robber  and  an 
open-air  cheat!" 

"What  of  it?"  flared  Doud.  "There's 
no  proof." 

"Isn't  there?"  mocked  Lute,  beside 
herself  with  wrath  that  paralleled  In- 
sanity. "How  about  the  greenback  I 
separated  from  your  insured  package? 
Don't  you  suppose  a  United  States 
marshal  could  add  to  that?" 

"So  that's  where  the  missing  blank 
Is!"  cried  Doud,  and  stared. 

Evidently  his  thoughts  were  intent 
upon  this  phase  of  the  matter,  but  he 


mentioned  quite  another  subject. 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  he, 
"if  you  charge  the  disappearance  of 
that  devilish  girl  to  my  other  mis- 
deeds." 

"If  not,  it  isn't  because  you're  in- 
capable of  murder!"  cried  Lute,  with 
face  like  chalk.  "Possibly  her  fate 
was  worse!"  she  lashed  him.  "Possi- 
bly she  fancied  the  city!" 

"You  and  Kettle's  dog  guess  right," 
he  told  her,  and  even  this  frank  con- 
fession failed  to  warn  his  listener  of 
what  he  had  in  mind.  "We  had  her  at 
the  roadhouse  while  your  brilliant 
sheriffs  searched.  The  dog  knew  it. 
After  the  fuss  ended  she  took  the 
boat." 

"Then  Jet  did  see  her  in  the  street," 
Lute  murmured,  and  looked  at  Vivian's 
destroyer  with  horror-filled  eyes. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  ironically,  "she  is  a 
lady  of  the  streets." 

Lute  could  not  speak.  Her  mind 
was  a  jumble  of  pity  for  the  blind 
mother  and  conjecture  as  to  the  hid- 
ing-place. She  visualized  the  road- 
house  from  front  to  rear,  and  there 
she  had  her  answer. 

"There's  a  room  under  the  back 
porch,"  she  accused.  "The  furnace 
chimney  works  double!-  It's  where 
you  print  the  bogus  bills!"  It  was  all 
so  simple  she"  wondered  at  it  being  a 
mystery.  "You  see,  I  guessed  that, 
too,"  she  triumphed. 

"You're  very  clever,"  he  admitted. 
"Probably  you  excel  at  charades.  They 
always  troubled  me.  Even  now  I 
can't  guess  your  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion of  long  ago.  Will  you  accom- 
pany me  to  New  York?"  As  he  looked 
toward  her,  waiting  a  reply,  his  eyes 
glittered,  but  his  manner  was  cool. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  gleaming 
eyes  to  suggest  his  design,  and  she  was 
too  angry  for  diplomacy. 

"You're  insulting,"  she  grated  in  a 
half-voice.    "Take  me  home!" 

About  them  had  gathered  the  gray 
twilight,  silvered  by  a  rising  moon. 
But  the  hills  loomed  ghostly;  breeze- 
stirred  water  slapped  against  the  mo- 
tionless boat.  The  girl  was  suddenly 
rigid  with  fright,  fright  at  something 
in  the  air  that  was  but  a  thought. 

"Take  me  home  at  once!"  she  de- 
manded, and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

His  hand  touched  the  lever,  and  the 
boat  moved  channelward,  but  he  pur- 
sued his  talk  of  the  city  in  a  queer, 
low  tone,  like  the  utterance  of  a  som- 
nambulist. 

"If  that's  your  answer,"  said  he, 
"you  and  I  must  part.  Remember, 
there  would  be  apartments  fit  for  a 
princess,  and  lights  and  music.  Are 
you  sure?"  He  crept  toward  Lute, 
who  had  reseated  herself,  but  she 
avoided  him  by  again  standing. 

"I'm  so  sure,"  she  shrieked,  "that 
I'd  die  rather  than  spend  another  hour 
in  your  loathsome  presence!" 

"Have  your  choice,"  he  clearly  an- 
swered, and,  springing  upon  her,  he 
cast  her  into  the  darkened  lake. 
CHAPTER  XVI 

AS  THE  launch  shot  far  away  into 
the  silvered  murk,  Luie  rose,  gasp- 
ing, to  the  surface,  and  kicked  the  low 
shoes  from  her  feet.  Instinctively  she 
began  to  swim  with  the  precision  of 
childhood.  And,  being  safe,  her  men- 
tal faculties  roused  to  intense  action. 
Doud  had  tried  to  drown  her!  Made 
desperate  by  her  knowledge  of  his 
villainy,  he  had  tried  to  silence  her  by 
the  only  means  available.  Because 
of  her  misstatement  he  thought  she 
would  be  helpless.  Doubtless  he  now 
planned  a  frame-up  to  account  for  her 
body — an  overturned  skiff  floating 
without  oars.  But,  thank  God,  he  had 
failed!  And  she  would  take  care  that 
he  remained  in  ignorance  of  her  swim- 
ming prowess  until  she  reached  Dan — 
until  she  acquainted  the  sheriff  with 
the  secret  of  Salome's  cellar. 

"If  I  was  defiled,"  she  thought,  "this 
immersion  should  restore  my  purity." 

Her  resentment  toward  her  lover 
was  gone — washed  away  by  the  chill 
waters  -of  the  lake.  She  knew  her 
love  for  him  was  now  a  part  of  her 
being,  had  always  existed.  It  was  a 
matured  woman's  love  for  the  one 
man,  and  exceeded  her  child's  affec- 
tion as  the  sun  surpasses  the  moon. 

Slowly  swimming,  she  planned. 
While  Doud  arranged  his  story  of  her 


death,  Dan  should  raid  the  cellar. 
She  was  at  the  shoal  sandbar  built 
by  the  back-lash  of  currents.  The 
rest  was  wading.  But  she  did  it  noise- 
lessly. Her  supreme  fear  was  that  she 
might  alarm  Doud.  The  danger  of  this 
was  slight.  Besides,  there  was  a  sec- 
ond road,  into  Redbird. 

Shoeless,  snags  cutting  her  feet, 
breathless  with  excitement,  she  sped 
along  this  other  highway  to  the  vil- 
lage. Dan  would  be  at  the  jail.  He 
still  avoided  room  rent  by  this  singu- 
lar economy.  So  she  crept  from 
shadow  to  shadow  of  the  front  street 
until  she  reached  the  courthouse, 
passed  back  of  this,  and  was  pound- 
ing at  the  riveted  jail  door  and  calling 
Dan's  name  aloud.  While  she  still 
beat  upon  the  door  it  swung  back,  and 
to  her  amazement  she  faced  her 
brother  Dolph. 

"My  God,  Lute,  what's  wrong?"  he 
demanded,  and  stared  at  her  drenched 
garments  as  revealed  by  his  hand 
lamp. 

"I  want  Dan,"  she  told  him.  "Where 
is  he?    What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"As  for  that,"  said  Dolph,  leading 
the  way  into  a  small  office,  "I  might 
ask  what  you're  doing  here.  But  I'll 
call  Dan." 

By  this  tame  submission  Dolph's 
sister  knew  he  was  thoroly  upset  by 
her  astounding  appearance.  No  doubt 
she  looked  like  an  escaped  lunatic. 
She  tried  to  tidy  her  dripping  hair  and 
arrange  her  clinging  dress.  Then 
Dolph  reappeared,  preceded  by  the 
man  she  loved.  He,  too,  stood  aghast 
at  her  dampness  and  dishevelment. 

"Lute,  you've  been  in  trouble!"  he 
cried  sharply. 

"In  the  lake,"  she  corrected,  and 
laughed  weakly,  like  one  on  the  verge 
of  hysterics. 

This  wouldn't  do.  After  all  the 
strain  of  that  night  she  must  rally  for 
the  finish.  In  swift  words  she  told 
everything  from  the  beginning.  She 
recounted  her  suspicions,  the  proof  of 
the  blank  bill,  her  study  of  Salome's 
roadhouse.  She  went  over  each  word 
of  the  quarrel  that  led  to  the  climax. 
She  told  of  her  escape.  It  was  Dolph 
who  first  spoke. 

"Gad!  Under  the  back  porch!"  he 
cried.  "Dan,  we're  a  set  of  boobs. 
Think  of  the  whisky  being  made  right 
under  my  nose  and  I  didn't  even  smell 
it!  Don't  you  see?  The  smoke  and 
steam  pour  out  the  main  chimney. 
Simple's  one,  two,  three." 

"Dolph,  what  are  you  talking 
about?"  demanded  his  sister. 

"Moonshiners,  Miss  Pepperpot," 
said  Stokee's  bartender.  "I  have  a 
revenue  job.  Been  watching  those 
moonshiners  six  months,  and  nothing 
to  report." 

"With  Stokee's  bar  as  a  blind,"  ex- 
claimed Lute,  with  eyes  aglow.  "Oh, 
Dolph,  I'm  so  glad!"  She  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck  in  contrition  at 
her  former  doubts  of  his  integrity. 

"Needn't  choke  me  to  death,"  ob- 
jected her  eldest  brother.  "Save  some 
of  that  for  Dan." 

But  Dan  was  stuffing  wood  into  the 
stove  that  Lute  might  dry  her  soaked 
clothing.  If  he  heard  Dolph's  brotherly 
remark  there  was  no  indication  of  it 
as  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  faced  Lute 
with  unwavering  gray  eyes. 

"Before  we  go,"  said  he,  "there's 
something  you  must  be  told.  There's 
a  charge  we'll  place  in  your  care. 
Come." 

She  followed  him  across  a  narrow 
hall,  where  he  opened  a  door  and  stood 
aside  while  she  gazed  at  a  still  form 
on  a  narrow  cot.  Dolph  lifted  the 
cover,  and  she  caught  her  breath  as 
she  had  when  sinking  in  the  lake. 
For,  decently  composed  and  peaceful 
in  death,  she  saw  the  face  of  Si  Cooper. 

"That,"  said  Dolph,  "is  our  Uncle 
Godfrey,  who  believed  that  the  world 
owed  him  a  living." 

"The  cattle  thief,"  breathed  Lute. 

"Who  died  without  naming  his  pals." 
added  Dolph.  "As  for  himself,  he  knew 
Dan  would  spare  him  because  of  his 
sickness  and  our  relationship.  It  was 
a  sure  bet." 

"And  you  hid  him  in  the  jail  and 
cared  for  him?"  she  demanded  of  the 
man  she  had  accused  of  joining  the 
cattle  rustlers. 

"With  Dolph's  help,"  explained  Dan. 
Continued  on  rage  631 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7868— Ladies'  Dressing  Saoque 

— Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Here  we  have  the 
identical  kind  of  a  dressing 
sacque  that  many  women  have 
been  hoping  for.  Either  a  perma- 
nent or  removable  collar  may  be 
used,  and  long  or  short  sleeves 
made.  A  box-plait  is  simulated 
by  making  a  backward-turning 
tuck  in  the  right  front  which 
overlaps  the  left  in  closing.  Two 
tucks  in  each  front,  turned  to- 
ward the  armhole,  add  to  the 
shapeliness  of  the  garment. 

7S<!7— (  liildrcn's  Apron— Cut  in 

sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  An 
apron  is  a  necessary  play  gar- 
ment for  the  toddler  and  has  a 
big  part  in  an  enjoyable  vacation 
for  the  schoolgirl.  The  one  illus- 
trated will  dress  the  girl  and  pro- 
tect the  dress  as  you  may  require. 
This  design  allows  you  to  choose 
between  making  the  body  and 
sleeve  sections  in  one  piece,  or 
making  the  apron  without  sleeves. 

7904— Ladies'     Shirtwaist— Cut 

in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. For  comfort-lovers  to  ad- 
mire, this  waist  was  designed.  It 
is  enough  in  its  favor,  this  season, 
that  it  is  a  model  for  stripes,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
becoming  collar  is  in  line  with 
the  revers,  which  the  fronts  pro- 
vide by  rolling  back  to  be  faced 
with  the  plain  material,  and  that 
the  narrow  strips  of  self  material, 
cut  bias,  give  a  snappy  finish  to 
the  collar  and  cuff  edges. 

7880— Ladies'    Press— Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. To  make  this  dress  a  marvel 
of  artistic  merit  and  practical 
worth,  the  designer  introduced  a 
side  front  yoke  on  the  waist-body 
which  has  center  front  closing; 
this  gives  the  bolero  effect  when 
outlined  with  edging — a  trimming 
that  is  repeated  on  the  collar  and 
cuffs  of  short  sleeves.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  four  gores. 

7865— Boys'  Suit— Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years.  This  suit  may 
have  either  straight  or  bloomer 
trousers  which  may  be  buttoned 
to  a  waist  that  slips  on  over  the 
head,  or  have  a  front  closing  as 
illustrated.  Long  or  short  sleeves 
may  be  used.  Linen,  galatea,  or 
serge  may  be  used  to  make  this 
suit. 

7498— Children's  Dress— Cut  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  In  this 
simple  frock  there  is  a  small  tuck 
near  each  shoulder  in  both  front 
and  back  to  provide  a  little  full- 
ness. These  are  stitched  only  as 
far  as  the  belt.  The  back  remains 
plain,  but  the  front  is  broken  by 
the  line  of  closing,  which  extends 
to  the  neck,  and  here  there  is  a 
wide,  flat  collar. 

7877— Ladies'  Yoke  Skirt— Cut 

in  sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist 
measure.  The  yoke  effect  is  con- 
spicuous in  this  four-gored  skirt, 
because  of  the  buttoned  tab  deco- 
ration, front  and  back.  An  under 
box-plait  at  each  side  gives  the 
stylish  flare.  The  four  gores  hang 
gracefully  from  a  raised  waist- 
line. 

7907  Misses'  Sport  Dress  Cut 
In  sizes  14  to  20  years.  A  new 
idea  in  a  sport  dress  that  displays 
very  good  taste  and  shows 
the  continued  prominence  of 
stripes.  The  belted  blouse,  very 
full  and  flaring  in  its  line  below 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  anyone  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES-lOc  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  

P.  O.  Box  


R.  F.  D. 
Town . . 


State. 


the  waist,  has  the  serviceable  and 
attractive  sailor  collar  in  contrast- 
ing note.  The  one-piece  skirt  is 
gathered  and  has  a  4-inch  band  of 
the  trimming  material  to  face  the 
lower  edge. 

Vacation  time  is  here  and'  the 
children  are  ready  for  a  good 
time;  they  need  suitable  play 
garments.  If  mother  has  not  al- 
ready made  some,  she  will  decide 
right  away  that  the  girlie  will 
have  to  have  a  pinafore — because 
this  little  frock,  which  has  been 
out  of  style  for  almost  a  genera- 
tion, has  just  returned.  A  very 
good  example  of  this  "old-new" 
play  garment  is  shown  in  the 
picture  No.  7867.  Of  course,  the 
vital  question  with  such  things  is 
not  style,  but  fabric — it  must  be 
one  that  will  withstand  wear;  at 
once  we  think  of  devonshire  cloth, 
galatea,  good  quality  gingham, 
Indian  Head,  and  other  similar 
materials  with  a  reputation  for 
durability.  An  overbinding  for 
the  neck  and  sleeve  edges  in  con- 
trasting color  will  be  all  the  deco- 
ration needed — don't  forget  a 
pocket — children  "Just  love  a 
pocket." 

Among  the  styles  for  juveniles, 
for  "dress  up,"  one  variety  is  the 
long-waisted  effect  with  a  belt  at 
the  short  skirt  top;  the  illustra- 
tion No.  7498  offers  a  very  good 
suggestion,  for  a  frock  on  lines 
with  appealing  simplicity.  Smart- 
ness is  given  by  employing  ma- 
terial in  light  tone  for  the  collar 
and  belt;  a  noteworthy  feature  is 
the  closing  from  neck  to  hem  in 
front. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
-have  ready  for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dress  making  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing lCTc  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


No.  30*— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

No.  315— Tinted  Library  Table  Scart 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  305  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.  Will  be  mailed  for  55  cents 
each. 


Needlework  Department 

Dainty  Sachet  of  Irish  Crochet  Roses 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  dainty  remembrance  will 
prove  a  pleasing  bit  of  novelty 
for  one's  gift  box.  The  work  is  sim- 
ple and  the  cost  little.  As  there  is 
but  a  small  quantity  of  each  material 
used,  one  can  make  several  of  these 
dainty  gifts  and  have  them  when  oc- 
casion demands.  One  ball  of  Perle 
No.  12  mercerized  crochet  cotton,  1 
roll  of  crepe  paper,  a  small  quantity 
of  cotton  and  sachet  powder,  %  of  a 
yard  of  No.  1  satin  ribbon  and  a 
piece  of  cardboard  complete  the  ma- 
terials. 

Cut  the  cardboard  5  inches  long 
by  2%  inches  wide,  cut  the  crepe 


over  circle,  3  ch  sts,  repeat  *  until 
you  have  6  sps. 

Second  Row — *  1  si  cr,  5  do  cr 
over  ch  of  previous  row,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  6  petals. 

Third  Row — *  4  ch  sts,  1  si  cr, 
catch  back  of  si  cr  of  previous  row, 
repeat  *  for  6  loops. 

Fourth  Row— One  si  cr,  6  do  cr 
over  loop,  forming  a  petal,  repeat  * 
for  six  petals. 

Fifth  Row — *  5  ch  sts,  1  si  cr, 
catch  back  into  si  cr  of  previous  row. 
repeat  *  until  you  have  6  loops. 

Sixth  Row— One  si  cr,  7  do  cr  over 
loop,  repeat  *  for  6  petals,  break 
thread. 

Repeat  for  4  roses.    Sew  with  nee- 


No.  366 — Centerpiece — Stamped  and 
tinted  on  a  serviceable  grade  of  tan 
ticking,  measures  21x21  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Included  with  each  are  six  skeins 
if  colored  floss.    45  cents  each. 


Bluebird  Embroidery  Designs. 

Laundry  Bag.  No.  5034;  Pillow  Top, 
No.  5035;  Centerpiece,  No.  5036;  Scarf, 
No.  5037;  Fudge  Apron,  No.  5038. 

Bluebird  subjects  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  set  flowers,  fruits  and  con- 
ventional designs,  which  have  been 
used  in  the  past  few  seasons.  They  are 
taking  precedence  over  all  other  de- 
signs for  their  popularity.  Every  one 
of  the  articles  shown  above,  even  to 
the  Fudge  Apron,  showing  the  two 
birds,  is  tinted  in  artistic  and  beautiful 
shades  of  blue  and  the  lines  to  be 
worked  are  in  black. 

The  Laundry  Bag  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  17x25  Inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  six  skeins  of  col- 
ored floss  for  working.  Will  be  sent 
for  $2  in  subscriptions,  new  or  renew- 
al, to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Pillow  Top  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  17x21  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  a  back  and  six 
skeins  of  floss  for  working.  Will  be 
*ent  for  $1.50  In  subscriptions,  new  or 
renewal,  to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Centerpiece  Design  is  tinted  on 
uatmeal  cloth — size  25x25  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  six  skeins  of  floss 
for  working.  Will  be  sent  for  $1.50  In 
subscriptions,  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness, new  or  renewal. 

The  S«arf  H<-i</h  is  tinted  on  oat- 
meal cloth— size  17x50  inches.  Included 
with  each  are  six  skeins  of  floss  for 
working.  The  scarf  will  be  forwarded 
to  any  one  sending  $2  in  subscriptions 
■x>  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Fndge  Apron  Desitrn  is  tinted  on 
whit*;  art  cloth.  Regular  three-quarter 
length  slipover  style.  Included  with 
each  are  four  skeins  of  floss  for  work- 
ing. The  apron  will  be  sent  without 
cost  for  a  year's  subscription,  new  or 
renewal,  at  $1.00  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness. 


paper  6%  inches  by  8  inches.  Cover 
the  top  of  the  cardboard  with  cotton 
sprinkled  with  sachet  powder,  cover 
with  the  crepe  paper,  folding  the  top 
and  bottom  edges  under.  Of  the  cro- 
chet cotton  make  90  ch  sts,  join;  this 
should  cover  the  pad  without  being 
too  large  or  too  small;  increase  or 
diminish  by  3  ch  sts,  or  1  sp. 

First  Row — Five  ch  sts,  *  1  do  cr, 
skip  2  sts,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *,  join  to 
the  3rd  of  5  ch  sts,  5  ch  sts,  repeat 
for  each  row  until  you  have  covered 
the  pad.  Join  across  the  top  by 
catching  thru  1  portion  of  front  st 
and  1  portion  of  back  st  opposite, 
and  over  both  make  1  si  cr,  repeat 
across  the  top.  Insert  the  pad  and 
close  the  opposite  end  in  the  same 
manner. 

For  the  roses  make  6  ch  sts,  join, 
forming  a  circle. 
First  Row — Four  ch  sts,  *  1  do  cr 


The  handy  girl  can  make  some 
very  attractive  summer  accessories 
at  very  little  cost.  Probably  she  can 
find  about  the  house  a  small  piece  of 
flowered  chintz,  cretonne  or  some  of 
the  flowered,  thin,  washable  goods; 
in  fact,  any  material  of  pretty,  col- 
ored flowers.  If  one  has  not  such 
material  at  hand,  by  looking  among 
the  remnants  one  can  find  one-half 
or  five-eighths  of  a  yard  at  reduced 
price  at  the  store.  Cut  out  the  flow- 
ers and  applique  them  to  the  article 
to  be  decorated.  For  example,  if  the 
flowers  on  your  last  year's  white 
straw,  flat  hat  have  faded  and  look 
shabby,  rip  them  off  and  clean  the 
straw  with  lump  magnesia;  or,  if  too 
soiled,  by  a  liquid  cleaner,  purchased 
at  the  drug  store.  Cut  the  flowers 
just  to  the  edge  without  a  hem  and 
with  library  paste  moisten  the  back 
and  decorate  the  crown,  having  part 
of  the  flower  extend  on  the  brim. 
This  flat  applique  trimming  is  Very 
popular  for  outing  hats. 

For  a  summer  bag  to  match,  allow 
a  small  hem  around  the  edge  of  the 
flower  and  baste  It  to  front  of  a 
white  linen  bag.  With  white,  mer- 
cerized embroidery  cotton  buttonhole 
stitch  this  to  the  bag.    The  stitches 


f 

die  and  fine  thread  to  the  top  of  sa- 
chet, as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

With  a  bodkin  draw  the  ribbon 
thru  the  sps  of  crochet  and  tie  into 
a  small  bow.  Any  of  the  dainty 
shades  may  be  used.  - 

The  crepe  paper  comes  in  a  variety 
of  beautiful  shades  and  can  easily  be 
matched  with  No.  1  satin  ribbon. 

If  desired,  plain  colored  silk,  satin 
ribbon  or  crepe  de  chine  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  crepe  paper.  Often 
one  has  a  small  piece  of  this  kind 
about  the  house;  if  so,  it  can  be  uti- 
lized to  a  good  advantage,  but  if  it 
has  to  be  purchased  it  is  too  expen- 
sive for  the  difference  in  appearance 
which  it  makes. 

Terms: 

Stitch,  «t. 

Chain  stitch,  ch  st. 
Single  crochet,  si  cr. 
Double  crochet,  do  cr. 


should  not  be  deep  and  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  The  bags 
drawn  down  to  a  point  at  the  bottom 
and  straight  across  the  top  are  very 
popular.  Finish  with  cords  and  tas- 
sels or  with  a  heavy  crocheted  tape 
and  flat  motif  at  the  ends. 

Salad  Suggestions 

IN  MAKING  salad,  the  Nebraska 
College  of  Agriculture  suggests 
that  the  following  points  be  ob- 
served : 

Cut  pieces  large  enough  so  that 
they  are  distinct. 

Have  all  ingredients  cooled. 

Have  salad  dressing  well  sea- 
soned. 

Combine  flavors  that  blend  well. 
Mix  just  before  serving. 
Serve  attractively. 


"If  I'd  sprayed  last  year  it  would 
have  paid  me  well,"  is  a  common 
wail.  Why  not  spray  every  year  and 
be  insured  against  such  losses? 


Whenever  using  paris  green  add  an 
equal  amount  of  lime  to  prevent  the 
foliage  becoming  burned. 


No.  375— Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    30  cents  each. 

No.  375— Centerpiece— Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x36  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss.  50 
cents  each. 


No,  5081— Fudge  Apron— When  parties 
and  entertainments  are  some  of  the  so- 
cial features  in  every  home,  the  young 
lady  or  girl  will  have  many  an  occa- 
sion for  the  use  of  a  fudge  apron.  This 
apron  is  three-quarter  length,  slip-over, 
stamped  on  good  quality  national  white 
crash  and  we  include  three  skeins  of 
floss  for  working  the  design.  Given  for 
.$1.50  in  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business. 


No.  331— Tinted   Pillow   Top— On  a 

serviceable  quality  of  tan  ticking,  size 
17x21  inches,  including  a  back  of  tan 
Holland  linene  and  six  skeins  of  colored 
floss.    Will  be  mailed  for  35  cents  each. 


No.  4041— Apron— Stamped  on  white 
Irish  linen,  enough  material  for  strings 
and  pocket,  including  four  skeins  of 
cotton  floss.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1. 


Summer  Accessories 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


The  Sort  of  Excuse 

"This  is  a  nice  time  of  night  to  be 
coming  home." 

"Yes,  dear,  but  I  tried  to  get  away 
earlier." 

"Tried  to  get  away  earlier,  indeed! 
Those  men  haven't  any  string  on  you, 
have  they?" 

"No,  my  dear.  I  wanted  to  break  up 
the  game  at  12  o'clock,  but  they  in- 
sisted on  playing  another  hour.  So 
what  could  I  do?" 

"Do?  You  could  have  told  them  I 
was  alone  and  you  had  to  come  home." 

"I  did,  my  dear.  I  even  told  them 
what  a  nag  you  were,  and  how  you'd 
make  life  miserable  for  me  " 

"You  told  them  that?  The  very 
idea!  If  that  isn't  just  like  you,  to 
blame  me  when  you  know  that  you 
wanted  to  get  to  bed  yourself.  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  if  you  can't 
think  of  any  better  excuse  than  that 
for  coming  home,  you  can  stay  as  long 
as  the  rest  do." 

Lucky  That  It  Does 

A  farmer  walked  into  the  offices  of 
one  of  the  London  fire  insurance  com- 
panies and  intimated  that  he  wished 
to  insure  his  barn  and  a  couple  of 
stacks. 

"What  facilities  have  you  for  extin- 
guishing a  fire  in-  your  village?"  in- 
quired the  superintendent  of  the  of- 
fice. 

The  man  scratched  his  head  and 
pondered  over  the  matter  for  a  little 
while.  Eventually  he  answered:  "Well, 
it  sometimes  rains." 

Helpful  Servants 

A  traveler,  recently  returned  from 
India,  was  giving  his  impressions  to 
a  Boston  man  at  the  Exchange  Club. 

"What  a  country  it  is!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "There  everybody  keeps 
dozens  of  servants.  I  had  four  whose 
whole  business  it  was  to  look  after  my 
pipe.  One  brought  it,  another  filled  it, 
a  third  lighted  it  " 

"And  the  fourth?" 

"The  fourth  smoked  it  for  me.  To- 
bacco never  agreed  with  me!" 

Not  Easy  to  Explain 

"That  boy  of  mine  is  always  asking 
questions." 

"Oh,  well,  perhaps  he  wants  to  learn 
something." 

"Maybe  so,  but  his  inquisitiveness  is 
rather  distressing  to  me  at  times." 

"Yes?" 

"He  insists  on  being  told  what  his 
mother  means  when  she  calls  me  a 
'jelly-fish,'  a  'matrimonial  misfit'  and  a 
'human  tank.'  " 

JUST  COINCIDENCE 


BEYOND  QUESTION 


Sufficient 


Diner — "These  eggs  are  strictly  fresh?   You  are  quite  sure?" 
Waiter — "Yes,  sir.    The  chef  boiled  them  for  himself  and  hadn't  time 
to  eat  them,  sir!" 


Wife — "The  husband  is  the  stately 
ship!  The  wife  is  the  little  tug  at  his 
side,  convoying  him  to  safety!" 

Husband  (reading) — "Horrors!  'Tug 
explodes!  Tears  a  frightful  hole  in 
her  convoy.' " 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
Bye 

Rye  is  the  infant  among  grains 
which  grow  on  the  farm,  it  coming 
into  use  several  thousands  of  years 
after  the  other  cereals  had  their  start, 
but  when  it  did*  finally  receive  atten- 
tion, rye  lit  out  with  a  running  jump 
and  has  kept  things  humming  ever 
since. 

It  is  said  the  Greeks  knew  nothing 
about  rye,  and  yet  they  were  great 
fighters.  Rye  was  discovered  to  have 
virtues  and  uses  about  the  time  Chris- 
tianity began  to  become  popular,  but 
our  B.  C.  ancestors,  judging  from  re- 
ports of  their  actions  on  occasions, 
evidently  had  some  sort  of  substitute 
for  this  great  enthusiasm  producer. 

Rye  was  first  raised  in  Europe,  and 
the  largest  crops  of  it  now  come  out 
of  Russia,  but  it  appears  that  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Turkey  also 
have  been  monkeying  with  it,  in  view 
of  the  general  dispositions  of  these 
peoples. 

In  some  sections  where  the  real 
purpose  of  rye  is  unknown  it  is  used, 
and  great  amounts  wasted  thereby, 
in  making  a  brunette-complexioned 
bread,  but  in  more  civilized  localities 
it  is  put  to  a  much  better  use  by  being 
made  into  a  wonderful  liquid  which  is 
mixed  with  rock  candy  and  used  as  a 
medicine  to  cure  colds.  This  prepara- 
tion has  been  found  good,  also,  for 
snake  bites,  and  no  fishing  trip  is  a 
success  without  it,  which  is  probably 
why  Mr.  Bryan  has  always  had  such 
hard  luck  fishing  for  votes. 

The  liquid  distilled  from  rye  has 
many  other  uses  also.  It  is  good  for 
chills  and  fever,  tired  feeling  and 
overwork,  nervousness  and  lack  of 
imagination,  frostbite  and  sunstroke, 
making  friends  and  losing  them,  and, 
in  fact,  anything  to  which  the  human 
system  is  heir.  It  is  useful,  also,  to 
doctors,  undertakers,  bughouse  keep- 
ers and  sure-cure  specialists,  and  it 
has  been  a  great  aid  In  promoting  the 
Turkish-bath  industry,  the  ice-water 
profession,  and  the  sale  of  cloves  and 
miscellaneous  patented  breath  puri- 
fiers. 

Altho  Russia  produces  the  greatest 
amount  of  rye  of  any  country,  a  large 
part  of  it  is  exported  to  the  United 


States,  where  it  is  worked  up  into  a 
useful  and  convenient  form,  after 
which  Ireland  gets  most  of  it,  and  im- 
mediately following  the  receipt  of  a 
shipment  there  is  another  Home  Rule 
uprising. 

'The  most  sensible  use,  however,  to 
which  rye  was  ever  put  was  when  a 
certain  Scotchman  wrote  a  song  about 
coming  thru  it.  This  song  now  is 
many  years  old,  and  yet  it  still  is 
popular  among  the  most  prominent 
bartenders. 

Two  Anglers 
A  barefoot  boy, 

A  white  birch  pole; 
A  can  of  worms, 

A  swimmin'  hole. 
A  baited  hook, 

A  tug  and  swish; 
A  steady  haul, 

A  string  of  fish. 

A  white  duck  suit, 

A  canvas  boat; 
A  costly  rod, 

A  patent  float. 
A  gaudy  fly, 

A  crash  and  swish; 
A  pretty  sight, 

But  nary  fish! 

Boasting 

"Wud  yez  luk  at  thot!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  O'Toole,  in  just  indignation. 
"  'Washin'  and  ironin'  done.'  Shure, 
she  ain't  wan  bit  better  than  Oi  am. 
Oi've  got  me  washin'  and  ironin'  done, 
too,  but  yez  don't  see  me  hangin'  out 
no  signs  braggin'  about  it." 

The  Reason 

McWigger  dotes  on  Arabella's  hair. 
He  says  its  bronze  effect  is  really  rare, 
And  that  its  fineness  is  beyond  com- 
pare. 

Now,  why  should  Arabella's  tresses 
stir 

The  man?   She's  naught  to  him.  Well, 
I  infer 

It's  all  because  he  sold  the  hair  to  her. 

Paying  the  Price 
"Jibway  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
takes  things  at  their  face  value." 
"I  judged  so." 
"Why?" 

"He  married  a  pretty  woman  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  shrew." 


i 


A  prominent  Texan  in  Washington 
recently  expressed  doubt  that  the 
United  States  Army  should  have  beenl 
sent  into  Mexico  to  capture  Villa,  sug-j 
gesting  that  a  *  company  of  Texas] 
Rangers  would  have  been  better?] 
Which  brought  out  the  story  of  a  cer-| 
tain  well-known  Ranger  captain  and 
a  riot  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Excited  citizens  wired  to  the  Gov-  i 
ernor  for  a  company  of  Rangers  to  be 
sent  without  delay.    Aid  was  prom- 
ised.   A  large  delegation  of  citizens  I 
met  the  train  on  which  relief  was  sup- 
posed to  come.    A  quiet  little  man 
with  a  broad  felt  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  head  alighted  and  was  recognized 
as   the    captain    of   a    company   of  • 
Rangers. 

"Captain,"  a  half-dozen  excited  citi- 
zens exclaimed  at  once,  "what  does 
this  mean?  Where  in  the  world  is 
your  company?" 

"Company  h — 1!"  the  Ranger  captain 
made  answer.  "They  ain't  but  one 
riot  heah,  is  they?" 

Her  Word  Is  Law 

It  was  at  an  evening  party  and  Mc- 
Cole  asked  McKeever: 

"Who  is  that  impressive-looking 
woman  over  there?" 

"That's  Mrs.  Locker,"  was  the  reply. 
"She's  a  remarkably  strong-minded 
woman.  It  is  said  she  commands  a 
large  salary." 

"Indeed,"  said  McCole,  reflectively, 
as  he  looked  at  the  woman  with  inter- 
est.  "How  does  she  earn  it?" 

"She  doesn't  earn  it,"  said  McKeever. 
"Her  husband  earns  it,  but  she  com- 
mands it"  » 

A  Family  Rule 

Hostess  (at  party) — "Does  your 
mother  allow  you  to  have  two  pieces 
of  pie  when  you  are  at  home,  Willie?" 

Willie  (who  has  asked  for  a  sec- 
ond piece)— "No,  ma'am." 

"Well,  do  you  think  she'd  like  you  to 
have  two  pieces  here?" 

"Oh,"  confidently,  "she  wouldn't 
care.     This  isn't  her  pie." 

Not  Fit  Company 

Mother — "Johnny,  stop  using  such 
dreadful  language." 

Johnny— "Well,  mother,  Shakespeare 
uses  it." 

Mother — "Then  don't  play  with  him. 
He's  no  fit  companion  for  you." 

TOO  GOOD  TO  LIVE 


Mrs.  Gettum— "I  need  a  girl  who 
knows  her  place,  is  never  out  nights 
and  can  be  depended  on  to  stay." 

Applicant— "That's  not  me,  ma'am, 
but  I  know  just  such  a  one.  She's  me 
cousin,  Caroline." 

Mrs.  Gettum — "Where  can  I  see 
her!" 

Applicant — "Nowhere,  ma'am.  She 
was  buried  last  Thursday." 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


90  DAYS  TRIAL' 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


FERRETED  FACTS  FOR  FEEDERS 


ante  time  cost  less  than  all  others. 
JFonldn't  it  be  easy  to  go  about  and 
■  answer   to   the   above  question 
limply  say,  "Solid  concrete,  cement 
itave.  clay  tile,  pit.  wooden  stave,"  or 
tever  the  best  kind  may  be?  How- 
with  silos,  as  with  everything 
the  varying  conditions  found  in 
ent  sections  and  on  different 
make  it   impossible  to  per- 
ect  any  article  that  will  give  best 
suits  at  all  times.  Improvements 
e   continually    being    made,  but 
ery  improvement  is   designed  to 
rcome  some  certain  difficulty  and 
quently  it  would  be  impossible 
t  them  all  on  one  article, 
n  livestock  we  have  a  great  many 
different    breeds,  each    one  having 
some  peculiar  character  that  gives  it 
an  advantage  under  some  conditions. 
If  this  were  not  true,  those  with  no 
advantages  would  soon  be  elimina- 
ted. The  most  successful  stock  breed- 
I  ers  are  those  who  acknowledge  this, 
and  choose  their  own  breed  only  af- 
ter a  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
existing   on   their   farms,    and  the 
characteristics  possessed  by  the  vari- 
ous breeds. 

-  Not  a  few  times  have  I  been  quot- 
ed as  advising  certain  kinds  of  silos, 
the  kind  depending  upon  what  that 
talesman  was  handling.  Now  my  ex- 
act position  on  the  silo  question  is 
that  I  believe  a  well  built  silo  of  any 
material  is  a  most  desirable  tiling 
to  have  on  the  farm — in  fact,  indis- 
pensable to  profit  making.  Even 
Within  a  very  close  radius  of  the  su- 
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gar  factory  where  pulp  can  be  han- 
dled with  a  minimum  amount  of  la- 
bor, the  silo  is  still  an  essential  part 
of  the  farm  equipment,  because:  It 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  a 
maximum  of  stock  on  a  given  area 
and  at  less  expense;  it  will  solve  the 
summer  pasture  problem,  and  allow 
some  of  the  very  poor  producing 
pastures  to  be  plowed  up  and  put 
into  a  paying  crop;  it  will  supply 
succulent  feed  the  year  around  and 
enable  farmers  to  raise  their  own 
steers  that  can  then  be  fed  out  on 
pulp,  sirup  and  hay.  Our  greatest 
feeding  problem  here  now  is  in  get- 
ting good  feeders,  and  at  a  price  that 
will  insure  a  profit.  One  solution  of 
this  is  to  grow  more  feeders  on  our 
farms,  and  where  there  is  not  an 
abundance  of  good  pasture,  silage 
will  substitute  well. 

In  traveling  about  I  have  noticed 
where  some  silo  salesmen  have  en- 
deavored to  increase  their  sales  by 
showing  to  their  prospective  custom- 
ers defective  silos  of  other  makes. 
In  my  mind  it  is  not  a  mark  of  good 
salesmanship  to  be  able  to  steer 
prospective  customers  to  a  defective 
article  of  a  competitor  and  keep  them 
ignorant  of  any  of  their  own  faulty 
ones.  This  is  a  manifest  injustice  to 
the  other  silos.  Any  concern  which 
has  an  honest  product  to  sell  should 
be  able  to  sell  it  by  honest  methods, 
and  not  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
such  questionable  practices. 

Some  farmers  have  not  built  silos 
because  they  are  not  able  to  build 


Making  Fit  a  Misfit  Farm 


Continued  Fro 
soy  beans,  as  otherwise  he  surely 
introduce  such  stones  or  trash 
the  cutting  box,  with  probably 
ous  results.  It  does  not  pay  to 
to  grow  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
on  the  same  field  with  the  corn,  as 
they  will  not  attain  sufficient  growth, 
and  if  they  do  grow  to  a  large  size 
they  will  seriously  interfere  with  the 
harvesting  operations.  It  is  always 
preferable  to  grow  the  crops  on  dif- 
ferent fields,  and  to  mix  them  at  the 
machine. 

The  cutting  box  and  blower  were 
so  seriously  damaged  that  we  had  to 
abandon  work  for  that  day  and  I  had 
to  get  another  outfit  to  come  and  fin- 
ish the  job.  It  was  a  week  later  be- 
fore we  were  able  to  resume  opera- 
tions. I  had  to  make  hay  out  of  all 
the  beans  and  peas  that  were  laid 
down,  and  I  had  to  set  up  all  the 
*urn  which  was  cut  and  then  go  and 
cut  more  hay  and  corn  when  we  were 
again  ready  to  fill.  However,  the 
ensilage  got  a  fine  chance  to  settle 
in  the  silo.  Finally  another  half 
day's  work  filled  the  silo.    It  had 
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been  an  expensive  experience  for  me, 
but  the  excellence  of  my  ensilage  re- 
sulting from  the  roughage  which  was 
so  rich  in  protein  paid  me  for  the 
loss  which  I  suffered  due  to  the 
breakdown. 

Completed,  my  silo  cost  me  $175,  it 
being  26  feet  high  and  12  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  pit  at  the  bottom 
which  made  it  of  ample  capacity  to 
accommodate  seventy  tons.  During 
spare  time  I  applied  two  coats  of  red 
paint  to  the  silo,  and  I  always  aim 
to  keep  the  hoops  tightened,  particu- 
larly when  the  silo  is  empty,  to  keep 
the  building  airtight  and  to  keep  it 
from  blowing  over.  My  silo  is  located 
at  the  southern  end,  and  on  the  low 
side,  of  my  bank  barn,  which  com- 
pletely protects  it  from  the  north- 
west wind,  which  is  the  one  that 
causes  all  the  damage  in  my  region. 
Each  year  when  the  silo  is  empty  I 
clean  it  out  and  sprinkle  slacked  lime 
over  the  pit  and  walls.  I  replace  the 
doors  and  tighten  the  hoops  and  in 
this  way  add  to  the  life  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

(Continued  in  Next  Issue.) 


Some  Common  Diseases  of  Sheep 
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turbances  of  nutrition,  great  weak- 
ness and  profound  impoverishment 
of  the  blood — i.  e.,  anemia  or  a  wa- 
tery condition  of  the  blood.  Animals 
extensively  infested  finally  become 
completely  emaciated,  develop  a 
profound  diarrhea,  sometimes  con- 
vulsions, and  finally  die.  An  abso- 
lutely reliable  diagnosis  of  this  dis- 
ease in  its  earlier  stages  can  be 
made  only  by  a  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  the  stools,  and  the  find- 
ings of  the  worms  or  their  ova. 

It  appears  that  the  lambs  ingest 
the  larvae  of  this  worm  which  have 
been  disseminated  by  infested  ani- 
mals. The  larvae  ingested  get  into 
the  fourth  stomach,  where  they  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  linings, 
suck  the  blood  of  the  host,  and  by 
their  poisons  produce  the  changes 
of  a  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  often 
with  small  hemorrhages  and  even 
ulcerations. 

The  treatment  against  this  com- 
mon disease  of  young  sheep  is  both 
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medicinal  and  preventive.  The 
medicines  which  have  been  found 
efficacious,  and  their  doses,  are: 
Oil  of  turpentine  in  teaspoont'ul 
doses,  alone  or  in  combination  with 
stinking  animal  oil ;  kamala,  60  to 
75  grains  per  day  in  water  or  milk; 
picrinate  of  potash.  2  to  3  grains 
in  a  decoction  of  linseed  oil,  given 
three  days  in  succession ;  areca  nut 
and  arsenic,  about  l1/^  ounces  of  the 
latter,  plus  15  to  30  grains  of  ar- 
senic daily,  for  ten  sheep,  mixed 
with  bran.  Young  lambs  infested, 
in  addition  to  the  medicinal  treat- 
ment, must  be  well  fed  in  order  to 
counteract  the  developing  anemia. 
Ransom,  for  the  control  of  this  para- 
sitic disease,  recommends  rotation  of 
pastures,  changing  the  flock  to  fresh 
pastures  as  frequently  as  possible, 
taking  care  not  to  overstock,  and 
keeping  sheep  and  cattle  out  of  each 
pasture  for  at  least  a  year  before  it 
is  used  again,  so  that  infection  in  the 
pasture  may  have  time  to  die  out. 


tile  or  concrete,  and  have  been  told 
thsft  pit  silos  are  no  good.  Don't 
be  fooled  by  the  statement  that  si- 
lage won't  keep  in  pits;  because  it 
will,  and  if  you  cannot  afford  several 
hundred  dollars  for  an  above  ground 
silo,  buy  $20  or  $30  worth  of  mate- 
rial and  build  a  pit  silo. 

We  are  not  telling  any  one  to  build 
his  silo  of  any  particular  material, 
for  we  feel  that  this  is  not  within 
our  rights.  We  are  just  saying,  build 
a  silo,  build  it  of  concrete,  tile,  wood, 
or  dig  a  hole. — H.  H.  S. 

A  Miner's  Dream 
Come  True 
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Dairying  will  not  only  add  materi- 
ally to  the  income  of  the  home,  but, 
more  important,  will  provide  the  boys 
with  another  interesting  and  valu- 
able field  of  practical  education.  A 
model  creamery  will  give  scope  to 
the  girls'  talents  in  butter  and  cheese 
making. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all 
work  and  no  play  is  the  rule.  While 
the  children  are  kept  actively  em- 
ployed with  work  suited  to  their 
strength  and  experience,  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  all  that  in- 
finite variety  of  games  and  sports 
that  are  their  natural  heritage.  The 
spacious  living  room  of  each  dor- 
mitory witnesses  every  night  a  jolly 
after-supper  hour  of  story-telling 
and  games.  A  player-piano  is  pro- 
vided for  the  girls'  use  and  a  phono- 
graph for  the  boys.  They  are  a 
healthy,  happy  lot  of  youngsters  who 
are  getting  an  education  thru  a  dis- 
cipline of  mutual  service,  not  as 
something  added  to  their  other  inter- 
ests, but  that  growing  capacity  for 
usefulness  which  comes  to  those  who 
make  small  tasks  done  the  key  to 
mastery  of  larger  ones. 

They  come  to  the  Stratton  Home  as 
"dependent  children,"  but  the  term  is 
quickly  forgotten,  or  we  had  better 
say,  given  a  brand-new  meaning  in 
the  scfieme  of  life  which  makes  each 
of  them  vital  factors  in  the  success 
of  the  home's  work  and  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  varied  industries  of  the 
farm.  It  is  not  expected  to  turn  out 
all  the  boys  to  follow  farm  careers, 
and  the  girls  as  household  experts 
only,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  what- 
ever the  future  activities  of  each  may 
be  they  could  not  have  any  other 
training  that  would  better  fit  them 
for  the  years  that  lie  beyond  the  days 
of  preparation  for  life's  duties. 

The  Redbird  School- 
ma'am 
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"And  now,"  said  he,  "we  must  have 
you  by  the  office  stove  while  we  raid 
Salome's  extra  cellar." 

"Without  help?"  cried  Lute.  "You'll 
be  killed.  They're  desperate!" 

"Also  reasonable,"  declared  Dan. 

Within  five  minutes  the  two  were 
on  their  way,  while  Lute  guarded 
the  jail's  only  inmate. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  this 
unusual  story  will  be  found  in  next 
week's  issue  of  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness. 

Killing  and  Picking 
Poultry 
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Now  begin  removing  the  pin  feath- 
ers. A  dull  knife  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  All  the  pin  feathers 
should  be  removed  whether  they 
show  or  not. 

Suspend  bird  by  feet  on  a  cooling 
rack,  or  place  In  ice  box  to  remove 
all  animal  heat.  Some  throw  the 
birds  as  soon  as  picked  clean  Into 
ice  water,  until  animal  heat  is  gone. 
This  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  for- 
mer method.  Wash  the  head,  neck, 
legs  and  vent  to  remove  all  blood 
and  dirt. — F.  W.  Kazmeier,  Texas. 


FREE  BOOKC     GreatMt  Entrlna  Tata*  1  I 
^VMMMMMHAk  offered. --Ed.  U.  Wuu>. 

Pulls  30  to  60  per  cent  over  factory  rating.  Sturdy;  | 
dependable;  Lowest  priced;  Lowest  cost 
of  operation ;  Better  built.  My  80  yean' 
engine  experience  and  a  $500,000  fac- 
tory behind  every  engine  I  sell. 

Inside  Facts  V?$*\eXn? 

told  to  my  Free  4-coIor  boob.  Don't 
buy  any  engine  at  any  price  ti  II  you  read 
It.   Full  of  Interesting  Information. 

Ed.  H.  Witte  Engin*  Work*. 

2157  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  Clly.  Mo. 
2157  tapir a  Building,       Pittsburgh.  Pi. 


Rock -Bottom 
Roofing 
Prices 


Be  dure  to  send  for 
World's  Greatest  Roof- 
ing Book  before  you  in- 
vest in  roofing  or  other 
building  material. 

Edwards  Tightcole 
Metal  Shingles  i 

Cost  less  and  outlast  3 
ordinary  roofs.  No  paint* 
ing  or  repairs.  Rot,  fire  I 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

fiicturea.  describes/and  quotes 
ow  prices  on  World's  Best 
Roofing,  Siding.  Wallboard. 
Paints,  etc.  We  sell  you  direct 
«t  bargain  prices— Freight  Pre- 
paid. Send  for  free  Samples  and 
Book  No.  896. 

THE  COWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

MS-US  Pik«  St..  Cintimuil.  Ohio 


FREE 

Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


BOY'S  ffi  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  f>0, 000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  Its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure.  Jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.   You  need  this 

uapei'  lo  Us.  a  Lone  Scout.  Semi  25c  ami  names  ami  ad- 
dresses cf  5  bovs  ami  we'll  send  von  Hie  l.one  Scout 
for  six  monlli9  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  Instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


This  Car  ,  GIVEN 

nd  the  Agency 
for  your 
Territory 

5  Passenger  — 
46  H.P.  I>f 
trie  Lights  and 

Starter— Demountable    ltlm«— N"n  SI, t.)  Fires  In  Hear— Fully 

I  i| 1 1 1 1 m 'I .  A  wonder  car.  and  you  can  IHOH  without  cost. 
Write  n-.w  fur  full  information.  Learn  how  you  can  get  thie  car 
without  cost  and  luaUe  bl|  ruoney  in  the  automobile  business 
Don't  delay—  the  offer  is  strictly  limited  Writs  at  once.  A 
postal  will  do.  Address  me  personally.  Ralph  Hlrrbard,  Pres. 
BIRCH  MOTOR  COLLEGE.  Inc.,  Kent.  "07  Tower  Y\\AS..  Cblrsro 


Daisy  fly  killer  2tt?ac\sBundh"u» 


allflles.Neat.  clean, 
ornamental,  conven* 
lent,  cheap.  Lasts  alt 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can' tspill  ortir> 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  eflectlfc 
Sold  by  dealers,  of 
6  sent  by  express  pt> 
paid  for  $1. 


HAROLD  SOMERS.  150  UeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TENTS— TARPAULINS 

Save  Barrels  of  money;  ouy  horse  and  wagon  covers, 
tents,  awnings,  tarpuu  Ins  direct  from  manufacturer. 
Get  things  under  canvas,  you  farmers  and  met  chants; 

<  Im  p.m.  easy  tu  handle,  IimiU  good  and  near  tike  lildi-. 
Write  for  free  lllvil rated  catalogue  today.     Let's  be  frleudi.. 

\<  ME  TENT  A  AWNING  CO.,  Dept.  A. 
KMIi  \  N.  Miilkcl  st*..  St.  Louis,  M<>. 


Froa  Patalncf  colors  explains 
rrec  Mtl"uo  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today.  | 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
145  timst..0u'ncy.iii- 


PATENT": 


ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
facturer* want  Owen  Patents.  Send  for 
reo  books;  Inventions  wanted,  etc, 
I  help  you  mnrket  your  Invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,   110  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


IT- a  XI>TD  lr»  HOME,  FARM.  THEATRE  and  TOWN 
tttU  I  If  *%M  LIGHTING  PLANTS.  LAMPS,  MOTORS, 

Belt..  ItHllerle..  Kaon,  Knglnes.  Ilrnnmn.  (  bargee..  Hike.  Y  * 
auto  I. kill..    Cat.  3  ell.    Ollltl  KI.BCTHIO  WORKS.  I  le.ela   >. 


4"i  1  TrilTP  WATNON  E.  COUSNAK, 

K  A  I  H  INI  I  N  Washington,  D.  0.  Books  free. 
I  fllUlllU    Highest  references.   West  results- 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Hogs  Grind  Grain 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grinder  and 
feeder.  With  it  your  bogs  will  grind 
their  own  grain  saving  you  money  aDd 
labor.  This  machine  will  care  for  30  hogs  on 
full  feed  at  a  saving  of  26%  of  the  grain  and 
a  pig  of  40  pounds  can  operate  the  grinder. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain,  coarse  or  fine,  sepa- 
rate or  mixed.  No  waste— grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresb. 

Send  for  Booklet 
We  are  Hooting  for  You 
Agents  Wanted 

HOG  MOTOR  CO. 

700  Andrm  Bids  Minneapolis  Minn. 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Sand  for  Booklet  •  Frta 
The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York.  Baltimore,  Phil* 
•delphia.  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 

The  Farm  Truck  that  meets  the  tired  laborer 
half  way.  It  gets  down  to  his  level;  it's  a  great 
burden  bearer.  Winter  and  Summer  are  all 
alike  to  it.  Always  ready  for  its  load.  It  will  help  in- 
crease your  Bank  Account.  Get  our  free  Catalog  of 
Steel  Wheels  &  Farm  Trucks. 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Box  27.  Havana,  W. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  tho  new  1118 
••RANGER"  bicycle.  Write  at  one*  .for 

our  big  catalog  and  special  offer.      \.  . 
Improved  Models,  prices  reduced.  Ex- 
traordinary new  offers.    Von  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  without  getting  our  latest 
propositions.    WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Getourfi'6*rn/  terms  on  agamplo 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every- 
thing In  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  price*.  A  tew 
second-hand  bicycles  83  to  « to  clear. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  S-196,  CHICAGO 


GET  THIS  BOOK 


j  Ualluw»?"«  wonderful  book  of  bargains;  describes  fully 
|  and  prices  Galloway  Cream  Separators,  Manure  Spreaders. 

Gasoline  Engines,  Farm  Tractors.     Saves  H  to  ^ 
on   prices  usually-    asked.       Also    lists  and 
implements,  fencing,  auto 


ccs  fa 


trill    1 1 II  |  M  f  1 1  ic  II  1.3 ,         II      ii  g  ,  auw 

pplies;   everything   for  farm 
id  household. 

SAVE  MONEY 
By  asking  for  this  260- page  book 
today.  A  postal  will  do  First 
edition  exhausted  ;  second  edition 
chis  bargain  book  now  ready. 
\VM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
>ept.  2087,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


SAY 


Why  don't  you 
do  as  thousands 
of  others  have? 
Improve  your 
■^B^B^B■■B■■■i,  financial 
tion.  You  say  how!  Operate  a 
Kingery  peanut  roaster  and 
corn  popper.  Many  styles  from 
$11.60  to  $1157.00.  Liberal 
terms.  Catalog  (11)  tells  about  ft. 


Kingery  Ml:;.  Co.,  445  E.  Pearl  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


OUR  LOW  PRICED  FARMS 


Id  Virginia.  N.  Carolina,  Writ  Vir£inia  and  Ohio  at$  1  5 
per  acre  and  rjp  offer  bip  rallies  for  the  price.  Best  di- 

ntaU,  market*.  iK-hool*,  and  transportation  farititi«a--Good 
land  and  k*m*1  DSmwOTS,  You  can't  locat«  In  a  better  nortlon. 
Writ*  I'T  further  lofunnaUon  u>d  attractive  literature  tilling 

labout  It-- 


F.  H.  UBtumr,  Asr!  &  lull  Acant* 
365  Norfolk  &  Weritra  Ry.  BUg.^Mnake.  Va. 


attachment  and  harvester  cuts  and 
throws  corn  In  pile  on  harvoHlcr  or 
wlndrowH.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and 
_  shocks  equal  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold 
In  every  Stale.  Price  only  iTi.lii)  with  fodder  binder.  Testi- 
monials and  catalog  VHt'.K  showing  picture  of  harvester. 
PROCESS  MFU.  CO..  Dept.  148,  .Siillua.  Kausos 


BINDER 


SWEET  CREAM  FOR  BUTTER 


IN  GENERAL,  the  souring  of 
cream  is  an  indication  of  its  aj»e 
and  condition  under  which  it  has 
been  kept.  Very  sour  cream  then 
naturally  indicates  that  the  cream 
is  very  old,  or  has  been  kept  at  too 
high  a  temperature.  In  the  cream- 
ery it  makes  little  difference  whether 
the  cream  is  very  sour  from  old 
age  or  has  been  kept  at  too  high 
a  temperature,  for  in  neither  case 
can  the  cream  be  made  into  first-class 
butter.  Therefore,  the  market  value 
of  cream  does  not  depend  on  the  per 
cent  of  fat  alone,  but  on  the  sourness 
or  percentage  of  acid,  as  well. 

Sour  cream  generally  results  from 
the  lack  of  immediate  or  thoro  cool- 
ing after  separation.  Investigation 
shows  that  sweet  cream  of  a  good 
quality  can  be  produced  on  the 
average  farm  with  but  little  extra 
labor  and  expense.  In  fact,  many 
dairymen  are  selling  only  sweet 
cream  and  are  not  delivering  oftener 
than  two  or  three  times  a  week  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  These 
farmers  are  not  delivering  sweet 
cream  simply  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  creameryman;  they 
And  it  more  profitable  and  ratber  a 


simple  matter  to  keep  it  sweet.  In 
some  parts  farmers  are  advanta- 
geously making  use  of  natural  ice 
stored  during  the  winter  months  for 
cooling  the  cream,  while  others  are 
resorting  to  the  use  of  running 
water,  a  tank,  a  cool  spring  or  well, 
or  a  cool,  well  ventilated  cellar 
which  greatly  assist  in  maintaining  a 
fairly  low  temperature.  Special  cab- 
inets for  cooling  the  cream  with  ice 
or  running  water  can  be  constructed 
at  little  cost.  Such  a  cabinet  will  aid 
In  cooling  the  cream  more  rapidly 
as  well  as  in  saving  ice.  If  a  limited 
amount  of  ice  or  water  under  pres- 
sure is  available  the  corrugated  sur- 
face coolers  can  be  advantageously 
used.  One-half  ton  of  ice  per  cow  is 
probably  sufficient  for  cooling  the 
cream  during  the  summer. 

The  farmers  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  man  who  controls  the  qual- 
ity and  price  of  creamery  butter  is 
the  one  who  produces  the  cream.  The 
producer  is  responsible  to  a  large  de- 
gree for  the  low  prices  paid  for  cream 
and  received  for  butter  manufactured 
therefrom.  Wholesale  butter  mer- 
chants are  continually  looking  for 
high-grade  butter  and  are  willing  to 


Sheep  Shearing  at  Iowa  Fair 


IN  ORDER  to  help  boost  sheep 
raising  in  Iowa,  where  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture declares  there  should  be 
twice  as  many  sheep,  they  will  hold 
a  sheep-shearing  contest  at  the  State 
Fair  this  fall.  The  official  announce- 
ment follows: 

"The  first  sheep-shearing  contest 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Iowa  State  Fair  will  commence  at 
9  o'clock,  Wednesday,  August  30th, 
and  continue  until  all  contest- 
ants shall  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  compete. 

"No  entrance  fee  will  be  charged 
and  contestants  will  not  be  required 
to  purchase  exhibitors'  tickets.  Con- 
testants must  be  residents  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

"The  plan  of  holding  a  sheep- 
shearing  contest  has  been  contem- 
plated for  some  time  by  the  Iowa 
Retail  Clothiers'  Association,  the 
Sheuerman  Bros.  Woolen  Mills,  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  of 
the  Iowa  State  College. 

"It  has  been  felt  that  a  sheep- 
shearing  contest  would  stimulate  in- 
terest in  the  sheep  industry  and 
particularly  in  the  wool  phase  of  the 
industry.  The  plan  is  to  have  a 
series  of  contests  in  which  emphasis 
should  be  laid  on  the  correct  and 
humane  methods  of  handling  and 
shearing  sheep  and  tying  wool. 
These  contests  involve  the  use  of  the 
hand  shears  and  the  shearing  ma- 
chine. A  careful  record  will  be  kept 
of  the  work  of  each  contestant. 
Qualified  judges  will  grade  the  con- 
testants in  their  handling  of  the  ani- 
mal, their  use  of  shears,  the  time 
consumed  in  shearing,  cuts  or  in- 
juries upon  the  body,  and  the  prepa- 
ration and  tying  of  fleece. 
Special  Instruction  to  Contestants 

"Order  and  Kind  of  Work — The 
order  of  shearing  events  and  the 
number  of  sheep  to  be  shorn  by  a 
contestant  in  an  event  will  be  de- 
cided on  the  day  of  the  shearing. 
However,  not  over  two  sheep  will  be 
shorn  by  one  man  in  each  event.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  sheep  as 
uniform  in  character  as  possible,  al- 
tho  there  necessarily  must  be  some 
difference  in  size  and  wool  covering 
in  animals  in  the  same  event. 

"Contestants  are  urged  to  handle 
the  sheep  quietly  and  carefully,  and 
not  to  hurry  at  the  expense  of  ef- 
ficiency. Cutting  and  marring  the 
skin  will  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
poor  workmanship  and  a  contestant 
will  be  graded  accordingly. 

"Shears — All  contestants  will 
bring  their  own  hand  shears.  The 
power  machines  will  be  furnished 
by   the   kindness   of   the  Chicago 


Flexible  Shaft  Company  of  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  sheep-shearing 
machines." 

Shearing  Events 

1.  Shearing  With  Power  Machines 
by  Professionals — A  professional  is 
a  man  who  has  shorn  sheep  for  other 
people  than  himself,  for  which  he 
has  received  money  or  other  pay. 

2.  Shearing  With  Hand  Shears  by 
Professionals — P  rofessional  is 
taken  to  mean  the  same  as  in  Class 
One. 

3.  Shearing  With  Power  Machine 
by  Amateurs — An  amateur  is  a  man 
who  has  derived  no  income  from 
shearing  for  other  people,  working 
simply  on  his  own  flock. 

4.  Shearing  With  Hand  Shears  by 
Amateurs — An  amateur  is  taken  to 
mean  the  same  as  in  Class  3. 

5.  Shearing  with  power  machine 
by  a  boy  not  over  15  years  old. 

6.  Exhibition  work  on  power 
shearing  machine. 

The  twine  furnished  for  tying 
fleeces  will  be  a  special  wool  twine. 

The  prize  money  in  the  sheep- 
shearing  contest  has  been  donated  as 
follows:  Fifty  dollars  ($50)  by  the 
Iowa  Retail  Clothiers'  Association 
and  fifty  dollars  ($50)  by  the  Sheuer- 
man Bros.  Woolen  Mills.  Four 
prizes  are  offered  in  each  of  the  first 
four  classes— $10,  $7,  $3  and  $2; 
and  in  class  5,  the  prizes  are  $6,  $4 
and  $2. 

Study  Milk  Marketing 
Cost 

WHAT  does  it  cost  to  market 
milk  in  Wisconsin?  How  are 
the  receipts  from  its  sale  distribu- 
ted?" 

To  answer  these  and  other  import- 
ant questions  which  are  being  asked 
about  the  business  of  milk  produc- 
tion in  that  State,  B.  H.  Hibbard  aud 
H.  E.  Erdman  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  are  cooperating 
with  milk  producers  and  distributers 
in  an  effort  to  determine  "who  gets 
the  money"  paid  by  consumers  for 
milk. 

The  facts  gained  from  these  stud- 
ies, which  are  being  made  in  country 
towns  and  cities  of  medium  size,  as 
well  as  in  the  districts  supplying  the 
large  central  milk  markets  will 
eventually  be  published  in  bulletin 
form  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Madison. 

Other  bulletins  recently  published 
by  the  Station  which  deal  with  eco- 
nomic subjects  of  interest  to  farmers 
are:  "Markets  and  Prices  of  Wiscon- 
sin Cheese,"  and  "The  Marketing  of 
Wisconsin  Potatoes." 


pay  a  special  premium  for  it,  but  th 
poorer  grades  of  butter,  roughly  est! 
mated  at  about  80  per  cent,  soon  glu 
and  dull  the  market  because  of  th 
limited  demand  In  order  to  force  thl 
kind  of  butter  on  t lie  market  the  prie 
is  dropped  far  below  that  of  the  high 
er  grades  of  butter,  and  it  is  thli 
price  that  regulates  the  price  pai< 
for  the  cream  from  which  that  buttei 
was  made. 

Sweet  cream  is  worth  from  2  to  < 
cents  more  than  sour  cream  to  th< 
creamery  purchasing  it  for  buttei 
making,  and  the  dairyman  should 
urge  rather  than  discourage  the  grad 
ing  of  cream  and  the  paying  foi 
same  according  to  quality.  This  sys 
tem  is  being  used  successfully  by  sev 
eral  creameries,  and  as  a  result  the 
old  sour  cream  received  has  gradual- 
ly decreased  until  some  are  receiving 
only  a  few  pounds  each  month.  The 
cream  grading  system  of  paying  ac- 
cording to  quality  must  eventually  be 
adopted  by  all  creameries,  as  it  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  only 
method  whereby  the  quality  of  cream 
and  butter  can  be  improved. — O.  W. 
Holmes,  Dairy  Department,  Idaho 
University. 

"Hooks"  and  Eyes 

THE  writer  is  prompted  to  write 
a  few  lines  concerning  so-called 
"hooks"  in  the  eyes  of  horses  and 
mules,  as  he  is  frequently  consulted 
about  such  a  condition. 

It  should  be  stated  clearly  that  the 
horse  and  mule  are  provided  with  a 
structure  at  the  inner  corner  of  the 
opening  of  the  eyelids  which  they 
can,  by  the  contraction  of  certain 
muscles,  project  over  the  front  of  the 
eye-ball  to  clear  its  surface  of  any 
foreign  bodyr  or  irritating  substance, 
present  on  it.  This  structure,  or 
membrane,  is  sometimes  called  the 
"third  eyelid,"  and  is  provided  by 
nature  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  It 
may  appear  quite  prominent  during 
the  disease  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  when 
the  muscles  operating  it  are  in  a 
state  of  rigid  contraction. 

Ordinarily,  this  membrane  is  not 
exposed  to  view,  but  the  moment 
anything  gets  on  the  eyeball  that 
needs  removing,  or  by  pressing  on 
the  ball,  it  is  shot  out  from  the  inner 
corner,  and  appears  somewhat 
"hooked"  on  its  free  border. 

To  pull  this  membrane  out  and  cut 
it  off  is  not  only  unnecessarily  cruel, 
but  is  depriving  the  animal  of  an  im- 
portant structure  which  nature  has 
provided  for  a  special  use. 

Necessarily,  this  membrane  may, 
occasionally,  be  diseased,  like  any 
other  structure  of  the  body;  but 
when  it  is,  which  must  be  very  rare, 
compared  to  the  number  of  imagi- 
nary cases,  it  should  be  intelligently 
treated,  but  not  removed,  as  that 
means  a  permanent  blemish  to  the 
animal,  besides  being  unnecessarily 
cruel. 

No  owner  should  perform,  nor  per- 
mit to  be  performed,  the  so-called 
operation  of  "cutting  out  the  hooks," 
until  he  has  examined  a  number  of 
other  animals  which  are  apparently 
well,  when  he  will  find  that  all  of 
them  are  provided  with  a  similar 
membrane  to  the"  one  under  suspi- 
cion. 

This  he  can  do  by  pressing  gently 
on  the  eyeball  of  each  of  the  ani- 
mals being  examined. 

For  the  sake  of  humanity,  let  us 
try  to  put  a  stop  to  the  subjection  of 
our  poor  dumb  servants  to  such 
senseless  and  unnecessary  cruelties. 
There  is  no  such  condition  as 
"hooks"  recognized  by  veterinary 
authorities  anywhere;  nor  is  it  al- 
luded to  in  any  modern  veterinary 
literature.  The  reason  is  apparent: 
It  is  simply  a  relic  of  ignorance  or 
superstition,  or  whatnot,  that  is 
hard  to  eradicate. — Dr.  W.  H.  Dal- 
rymple. 


As  the  chicks  grow  they  need  more 
room.  It  does  not  pay  to  let  them 
crowd. 
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The  Fifth  That  Pay 


IN  EVERY  community  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  farmers  who 
have  found  out  for  themselves  how 
to  make  a  good  profit  from  their 
farms.  They  are  now  being  used  by 
County  Agents  as  practical  object 
lessons  for  their  less  successful 
neighbors.  Under  what  is  known  as 
the  farm-management  demonstration 
plan,  the  County  Agent  analyzes  the 
systems  that  these  men  have  adopt- 
ed, compares  them  with  the  practice 
on  farms  that  pay  less  or  not  at  all, 
and  learns  in  this  way  the  factors 
that  make  for  successful  farming  in 
a  given  community.  He  is  then  in 
a  position  to  say:  "This  is  the  kind 
of  farming  that  pays.  If  you  don't 
believe  me,  look  around  you.  It's 
not  a  theory;  it's  a  fact." 

The  demonstrations  of  this  kind 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
cooperating  with  the  State  Colleges 
of  Agriculture,  has  made  already  af- 
ford some  striking  instances  of  the 
difference  in  results  between  good 
and  bad  farm  management.  Recently 
64  groups  of  farms  in  19  States  were 
studied  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
the  farmer  obtained  for  his  year's 
work  after  deducting  the  interest  at 
5  per  cent  on  the  value  of  his  farm 
and  other  capital — in  other  words, 
to  find  out  his  labor  income  or 
wages.  In  each  of  these  groups, 
which  included  altogether  4,400 
farms,  the  conditions  were  reason- 
ably similar.  In  each  group  the 
farmers  were  divided  into  five  nu- 
merically equal  classes  according  to 
their  labor  incomes. 

It  was  found  that  altho  the  aver- 
age labor  income  for  all  the  groups 
was  only  $387,  the  average  for  the 
farmers  in  the  first  class — that  fifth 
of  the  farmers  who  did  best — was 
$1,421.  In  the  second  class  it  was 
$642.  The  last  class— the  fifth  of 
the  farmers  who  were  least  success- 
ful— got  nothing  for  wages  and  lost, 
on  the  average,  $517.  That  is  to  say, 
the  interest  on  the  amount  of  money 
represented  by  their  farm,  stock,  and 
equipment  would  have  been  $517 
more  than  the  farm  returned  them. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
connection  that  the  labor  income  is 
merely  the  farmer's  wages,  and  that 
the  family  has  in  addition,  besides 
Interest  on  investment,  the  use  of 
the  farmhouse  and  such  fuel  and 
food  as  the  farm  supplies  free  of 
money  cost. 

Other  demonstrations  have  pro- 
duced similar  results.  In  almost  any 
northern  community,  one-fifth  of  the 
farmers  are  making  approximately 
$1,000  a  year  more  than  the  average 
and  $2,000  more  than  the  least  suc- 
cessful. This  is  not  luck,  nor  is  It 
altogether,  or  even  chiefly,  a  ques- 
tion of  the  skill  of  the  individual 
farmer.  Further  analysis  will  show 
that  the  successful  men  are  follow- 
ing certain  methods  adapted  to  their 
conditions  and  that  the  unsuccessful 


are  not.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
County  Agents  and  farm  manage- 
ment demonstrators  to  ascertain 
what  those  methods  are  and  to  point 
them  out. 

How  this  can  be  done  is  shown  by 
a  study  of  a  farm  which,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  can  be  called 
the  Baldwin  farm.  The  owner's  labor 
income  one  year  was  minus  $45 — 
his  income  was  $45  less  than  the  in- 
terest on  his  farm  and  equipment. 
That  year  the  average  labor  income 
on  193  farms  in  the  same  community 
was  $190  and  for  the  25  more  suc- 
cessful farms  $750.  The  amount  of 
capital  represented  by  the  Baldwin 
farm  was  a  little  more  than  the  av- 
erage and  a  little  less  than  that  of 
the  best  farms.  In  neither  case,  how- 
ever, was  the  difference  sufficient  to 
account  at  all  for  the  striking  dif- 
ference in  income. 

There  were,  however,  other  differ- 
ences which  did  account  for  it. 
Baldwin  had  51  acres  in  crops,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  68  and 
for  the  best  farms  of  93.  He  feu 
practically  all  his  crops  to  his  11 
cows  and  2  horses,  but  the  receipts 
in  butter  and  milk  from  each  of  his 
cows  averaged  only  $30.  On  the  av- 
erage farm  there  were  6  cows,  giv- 
ing average  receipts  of  $44.  and  on 
best  farms  8  cows,  with  average  re- 
ceipts from  each  of  $62.  The  other 
farmers  with  their  larger  crop  acre- 
age had  a  surplus  of  crops  to  sell. 
Baldwin,  with  as  good  yields  as  the 
others  per  acre,  had  practically 
nothing  to  sell,  and  the  stock  to 
which  he  fed  his  crops  was  too  poor 
to  give  him  profitable  returns. 

The  important  thing  for  Baldwin, 
said  the  demonstrators  when  they 
had  ascertained  these  facts,  was  to 
weed  out  his  herd,  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  production  of  each  cow  and 
to  get  rid  of  those  which  were 
costing  him  money.  The  next 
thing  was  if  possible  to  rent  or 
buy  a  little  more  land  so  that  the 
size  of  his  business  would  be  more 
commensurate  with  its  equipment. 
He  and  his  horses  were  capable  of 
farming  as  much  land  as  his  neigh- 
bors, and  by  not  doing  it  he  was 
wasting  his  time  just  as  his  cows 
were  wasting  his  feed. 

Such  demonstrations,  of  course, 
are  valuable  only  for  the  community 
in  which  they  are  made.  They  can- 
not be  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  keep  8  cows  than  11,  to  sell 
crops  than  to  feed  them,  or  to  culti- 
vate 90  acres  than  50.  They  show, 
however,  that  there  are  always  prof- 
itable and  unprofitable  ways  of  run- 
ning a  farm  in  any  community,  and 
that  if  a  man  is  losing  money  in  re- 
turn for  hard  work  it  will  pay  him 
to  learn  from  his  neighbors  who  are 
making  it.  It  is  in  helping  him  to 
do  this  that  the  County  Agents  are 
now  finding  one  of  their  most  useful 
functions. 


Electric  Motor  a  Farm  Help 


THE  demand  for  farm  labor  in- 
creases with  the  demand  for 
farm  produce,  and  the  increasing 
cost  of  production  and  distribution 
to  the  consumer.  The  only  way  this 
has  been  successfully  met  is  by  the 
substitution  of  motive  power  for  man 
power. 

The  portable  electric  induction 
motor,  whether  mounted  on  skids, 
truck,  or  any  kind  of  go-cart,  is  prov- 
ing one  of  the  most  efficient  aids  to 
modern  farming.  A  small  coil  of 
wire  connects  it  up,  at  once,  to  the 
farm  wiring  overhead  or  in  build- 
ings. If  this  is  single-phase,  it  will 
usually  be  at  110  volts,  tho  heavier 
service  may  have  been  provided  for, 
as  220  volts. 

Still  more  flexibility  and  economy 
may  be  had  with  the  three-phase  In- 
duction motor  of  either  voltage, 
being  wound  to  suit  either  system  of 
distribution.  For  household  ma- 
drine*,  barn,  shop,  field  machinery, 
and    dairy,  the  electric  jack  is  a 


veritable  Jack-of-all-trades,  when  it 
comes  to  delivering  the  power. 

The  sizes  found  convenient  on  the 
average  farm  are  the  fractional  horse 
power,  as  one-half,  the  3,  5  and  10 
horse-power  motors.  The  first  motor 
will  lighten  the  housework  wonder- 
fully; the  last  size  will  do  all  kinds 
of  grinding,  cutting,  husking,  shell- 
ing, milling,  hoisting,  crushing,  bal- 
ing, splitting,  sawing,  concrete  mix- 
ing, etc.  The  intermediate  sizes  will 
be  adapted  to  every  variety  of  work, 
in  the  dairy,  farm,  shop,  barn,  garden 
and  field.  In  short,  the  farmer  who 
has  the  power  will  reap  the  reward 
and  profits  that  come  of  applications 
of  efficiency  to  production. — Wm.  S. 
Aldrich,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 


Supplement  the  regular  feeds  with 
a  wet  mash — fed  crumbly.  Feed  all 
the  chicks  will  clean  up  before  going 
to  roost,  but  none  should  be  left  in 
the  trough,  for  it  will  sour. 


Win  Against  the  Hessian  Fly 


TO  Escape  the  Main  Attack  of  the  F(y 
— sow  your  wheat  late.  The  early  brood  is 
most  destructive  to  young  wheat  and  provides 
for  future  broods.  Your  own  Experiment  Sta- 
tion will  tell  you  this. 

THE  Best  Wheat  Yields  come  from  plants 
that  enter  the  winter  strong  and  vigorous. 
Your  own  experience  will  tell  you  this. 

TO  Win  Against  the  Fly.  seed  late,  feed 
the  crop  with  available  fertilizers  which  will 
hasten  growth  to  overcome  the  late  start,  and 
secure  vigor  with  consequent  resistance  to  later 
broods.  Use  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre  con- 
taining at  least  2  percent  of  ammonia.  Acid, 
phosphate  alone  does  not  give  the  necessary  quick 
growth  and  resistance  to  the  fly. 

In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  640,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, fertilizers  are  recommended  to  eive  vigor  to  late 
sown  crops  and  resistance  to  the  Hessian  Fly. 

Write  for  our  map  showing  best  dates  for  sowing  wheat  in  your 
locality;  also  our  Bulletin,  ''WHEAT  PRODUCTION," 
both  mailed  free. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

OF  THE 

National  Fertilizer  Association 

CHICAGO  Dept. /2 1  BALTIMORE 


&$  The  Wheat  Yield 

Tells  the  Story 

of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  to  be  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

upward*  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  sis  weeks, 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
ments were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

Yields  as  high  as  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  aero  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  while  yields  of  45  bushels  per  afire  are  common. 

Thousands  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
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prices  are  still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  in  good 
localities,  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc. 
TiQore  In  no  war  tnx  on  land  and  no  conscription* 
Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 
and  other  information  to 

C  J.  BR0UGHT0N.  1 12  W  Adam,  St,  Chicago.  III. 
.  C.  W  AIRD.  215  Traction  Tfrmm.il  Bldg.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL.  123  Second  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 

Mo  passporls  aie  necessary  to  enter  Canada. 


I  Earn  $1.00  to  $5.00  a  Weefe 

selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  In  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man.  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger.  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Karh  active  agent 
for  our  papers  Is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  Instructions  In  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  ^,NcSGro?riLSl::  Send  This  Coupon  Today 

I  accept  the  agency 
for  y  o  u  r  4  papers. 
Head  me  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  week,  I  will  he 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  Lone 
Scouts  and  badge  and 

booklet  of  insl  i  in  I  inns 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No  . . . 
Age  Town 


State  F.  B. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  The  Farming  Business  is  thoioly 
reliable.  When  answering  these  advertisements  please  say, 
"I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLAS 


WANT  An>^w|n  se"  y°ur 

▼  »  M.  *-*       products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  lake 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

T¥-¥  fH^T  is  6c  per  word 
^*s\J<J  M.  per  week  —  not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

urn  tTW  TO  Want  Ad-  Dept. 

AVl  1  ML,  M.  KJ  w  d.  Boyce  Co.. 
600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


In  Routine  Tasks 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111  


HELP  WANTED 
LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago. 111.   


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WANTS  CLERKS— 
Men  and  Women,  18  or  over.  $75.00  month. 
List  of  positions  now  obtainable — free.  Write 
immediately.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N118, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
manv  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-51  4   N.    Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

WILL  $120  A  MONTH  WITH  AUTOM'O- 
bile  furnished  free  interest  you?  Answer 
quick.  Secure  valuable  agency.  Guaranteed 
auto  necessities.  Tremendous  sellers.  Quick 
repeaters.  Remarkable  money  makers. 
L-G-  Rayburn  Co.,  181  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago. 


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free^  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,  Dept.   22.  St.   Louis,  Mo.  


WE  PAY  $80  A  MONTH  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  introduce  our 
guaranteed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler 
Company.  X615,  Springfield.  Illinois. 


AGENTS  TO  SELL  MEN'S  HATS  DIRECT 
from  the  Factory.  Send  for  Catalog.  S.  S.  & 
G.  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.,  Morristown,  New 
Jersey.  

PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE] 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries,  Boonville.  Mo. 


AGENTS  WANTED— TO  SELL  OUR  HIGH 
power  tension  shears;  sample  sent  postpaid  for 
25cts.     French  Bros..  Hinton.  W.  Va. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago.  111. 


160-ACRE  '-TEAR-OLD  COMMERCIAL 
apple  orchar"  near  Salem,  Oregon.  Prosper- 
ous comro'Liity,  beautifully  located,  fine  cli- 
mate, good  roads,  one-fourth  mile  to  station. 
Tree?  in  thriving  condition.  Will  net  profit- 
able returns  each  year.  Reasonable  price. 
Easy  terms.  3115  Calhoun  Boulevard,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  III. 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  214 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TEXAS  SCHOOL  LAND  FOR  SALE  BY 
the  State  at  $2.00  per  acre;  5c  an  acre  cash, 
and  balance  in  40  years,  at  3  per  cent;  send  6c 
postage  for  further  information.  Investor  Pub. 
Co..  Dept.  ^5,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  


LOCATE  NEAR  DULUTH,  GREAT  COM- 
mercial  center.  Buy  of  our  company,  rich 
dairy,  truck,  general  farming  lands.  Write 
Arnold,  Land  Com'r.,  541  Wolvin  Bldg., 
Duluth.  Minnesota.  

FARMS  FOR  SALE;  15  EASTERN  STATES; 
big  catalogue  free.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Dept.   6285,  150  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


FARMS,  LAND.  FOR  SALE.  TRADE;  ANY 
Slate;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange.  Den- 
ver, Colo.  

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  am! 
description.      D.    F.    Rush.    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FARM  FOR  BALE 

YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  ON  A  SOUTHERN 
farm.  Send  for  a  year's  subscription  free  to 
our  beautifully  Illustrated  magazine.  The 
Southern  Homeseeker,  which  tells  all  about 
good,  low  priced  land  and  southern  opportu- 
nities. Write  F.  H.  LaBaume.  Agrl.  Agt.. 
N.  ft  W.   Ry..  3115  Arcade  Bldg..   Roanoke.  Va. 


MINNESOTA  FARM  LANDS 

IMPROVED  FARMS,  ESPECIALLY  ADAP- 
ted  to  Dairying,  near  successful  Cooperative- 
creamery,  low  prices.  Easy  terms.  Act  quick- 
ly. Arnold,  Land  Com'r.,  541  Wolvin  Bid*.. 
Duluth,  Minn. 


I  ARMS  WANTED 

FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  -l.ooo  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  609  Farmers' 
Exchange.    Denver,  Colorado. 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  MWNKIt  Ol- 
good  farm  for  sole.  State  <  ash  price  and  de- 
scrlptlon.     D.   F.   Bush.   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TANNING 

LET  I  S  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request,     Tho  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Kochea- 

icr,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPERS    in    town  and 
country   have  taken   one  long 
stride  ahead  when  they  have  learned 

how  to  save  steps  in  routine  work." 
There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in 
this  sentence,  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  periodical,  for  it  has  been  re- 
peated time  and  again  by  the  home 
demonstrators  as  they  watch  the 
waste  of  time  and  effort  in  ranch 
homes.  Women  have  been  told  they 
must  be  more  economical  in  buying 
food,  clothing  and  other  supplies,  be- 
cause that  means  saving  money. 
They  have  been  cautioned  to  save 
this,  that  and  the  other,  because  just 
ordinary  keeping  soul  and  body  to- 
gether is  expensive  business  these 
days.  And  now  comes  along  this 
didactic  person  who  says  we  should 
save  steps. 

One  day  as  we  sat  on  the  porch 
and  watched  the  blue  and  gray,  red 
and  brown  haze  shift  over  the  Ari- 
zona mountains  and  let  the  langor- 
ous  Arizona  air  seep  into  nerves  and 
muscles,  a  ranch  woman  told  me  her 
experience  in  trying  to  save  steps. 
Her  story: 

"When  I  began  to  give  some  seri- 
ous thought  to  this  question  of  sav- 
ing steps  the  first  thing  that  im- 
pressed itself  on  my  mind  was  that 
up  to  the  present  time  steps  round 
about  the  house,  taken  in  doing  rou- 
tine tasks  was  one  thing  I  had  never 
considered  at  all.  But  now,  just  for 
amusement  or  curiosity  I  began  fig- 
uring on  the  problem — 'Can  a  wom- 
an do  her  housework  equally  well 
and  walk  less?'  I  hadn't  figured 
long  before  I  was  what  my  Yankee 
neighbor  calls  'dumbfounded'  at  the 
amount  of  space  I  had  been  cover- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  week,  just 
going  about  the  house.  You  may 
be  interested  in  the  result  of  my 
calculations,  for  I  daresay  there  are 
lots  more  farm  women  who  hold 
quite  as  high  a  record  for  pedestrian- 
ism  as  I  do. 

"These  are  some  of  my  calcula- 
tions: Fifteen  steps,  or  thirty  feet, 
from  cupboard  in  the  kitchen  to  ta- 
ble in  the  dining-room.  Setting  and 
clearing  this  table  three  times  a 
day  means  thirty  trips  necessary  to 
cover  that  distance;  that  is  equal  to 
900  feet,  or  about  one  and  two-fifths 
miles  in  one  week.  This  distance 
from  cook  stove  to  pantry  is  about 
forty  feet,  which  I  cover  in  twenty 
steps,  and  the  average  daily  trip 
over  this  distance  is  twenty,  making 
a  total  of  1,600  feet  in  a  day.  Calcu- 
lating this  record  for  a  week  gives  a 
total  of  two  miles  walked  each  week 
from  the  stove  to  the  pantry  and 
back. 

"I  have  counted  forty  steps  from 
the  kitchen  sink  to  the  pump  out- 
side and  part  of  those  steps  are  up 
and  down.  I  traverse  160  feet  each 
time  I  go  for  a  pail  of  water;  if  I 
make  that  journey  fifteen  times  in  a 
day,  as  I  have  done,  it  amounts  to 
more  than  three  miles  in  a  week. 
And  what  good  has  the  walking-trip 
done  me? 

"Then,  there  are  the  steps  up- 
stairs, steps  here,  there  and  every- 
where, many  of  them  unavoidable, 
many  of  them  seem  unnecessary  now 
as  I  recall  them.  But  when  I  es- 
timated that  in  the  ordinary  oft-re- 
peated tasks  such  as  I-  have  shown 
you,  I  had  been  walking  over  six 
miles  each  week  I  was  not  surprised 
that  I  was  often  footsore  and  back- 
weary  by  bedtime  and  had  little  in- 
clination to  walk  across  lots  to  call 
on  my  neighbor. 

"When  I  set  about  figuring  how 
I  could  have  saved  steps  between 
the  stove  and  pantry  I  found  it  could 
be  done  quite  simply.  In  the  attic 
I  found  an  old  cupboard  of  three 
shelves  and  two  small  drawers.  I 
had  this  fastened  to  the  wall  above 
the  kitchen  table,  which  I  moved 
as  close  to  the  stove  as  possible.  In 
this  cupboard  I  put  receptacles  of 
various  kinds.  Most  of  them  were 
empty  tin  boxes  of  one,  two  and 
three  pound  sizes,  but  they  would 
contain  enough  flour,  sugar,  cereals 
and  other  staple  ingredients  to  last 
several  days.   Once  a  week,  or  when- 


ever necessary,  I  replenished  the 
cans  in  the  cupboard  carrying  them 
all  on  a  tray  to  the  pantry  or  store- 
room, filling  them  and  bringing 
them  all  back  on  the  tray  in  one 
trip. 

"That  one  experiment  proved  so 
successful  that  I  next  tried  decreas- 
ing the  walking  distance  between 
cupboard,  stove  and  dining  table.  I 
spent  $10  in  order  to  buy  a  dinner 
wagon  or  a  serving  table  on  wheels. 
But  already  I  have-  had  results  that 
more  than  balance  that  expenditure. 
A  plan  to  shorten  the  journey  from 
the  kitchen  sink  to  the  source  of  wa- 
ter supply  outside  the  house  is  to  be 
my  next  consideration,  but  I  do  not 
anticipate  it  will  be  either  difficult  or 
expensive  since  we  already  have  a 
gasoline  engine  and  a  water  tank 
Strange,  is  it  not,  how  many  farm 
homes  already  equipped  with  gaso- 
line power  for  farm  purposes  fail  to 
use  that  power  in  the  house?"  The 
answer  to  that  query  is  yes,  passing 
strange  and  especially  since  it  is  a 
common  condition  in  rural  commu- 
nities everywhere  and  there  are 
dwellers  in  every  one  of  these  com- 
munities who  possess  ordinary  intel- 
ligence and  foresightedness  in  most 
affairs,  particularly  those  that  have 
nothing  special  to  do  with  women's 
work  in  the  house. 

In  many  ranch  homes  the  distance 
between  one  working  center  and  an- 
other is  less  than  those  above  men- 
tioned which  occasionally  are  found 
in  the  older  settled  sections  of  the 
State.  But  in  all  ranch  homes  there 
are  more  unnecessary  steps  than 
there  should  be. — Edith  C.  Salisbury. 

County  Agents  in  Iowa 

REPORTS  of  County  Agent  work 
for  1915  show  the  important 
place  which  the  County  Agent  has 
come  to  fill  in  the  agricultural  ac- 
tivities of  Iowa.  Nearly  all  of  the 
counties  organizing  at  the  present 
time  are  adjacent  to  counties  which 
employ  agents,  showing  that  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  County  Agent  is  a 
good  one. 

In  1915,  County  Agents  in  the 
eleven  counties  then  employing 
agents  made  a  total  of  6,440  farm 
visits,  and  a  total  of  7,428  visitors 
called  on  the  agents  in  their  offices. 
Twenty-eight  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 
were  organized,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  1,077.  In  the  counties  in 
which  agents  are  located,  101,155 
acres  of  land  were  planted  with  se- 
lected seed  corn  which  had  been 
tested,  and  73,400  acres  sown  with 
oats  with  seed  treated  for  smut.  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  activities  fos- 
tered. 

The  total  value  of  the  cooperative 
business,  which  has  been  a  compara- 
tively small  item,  done  by  the  co- 
operative associations  organized  by 
agents  or  at  their  suggestion, 
amounted  to  $12,862,  with  an  ap- 
proximate saving  of  $2,305  effected 
by  these  associations. 

Sell  Rich  Cream 

FARMERS  who  will  be  selling 
cream  during  the  next  few- 
weeks  should  use  just  as  little  skim- 
milk  in  it  as  possible  because  (1)  if 
bought  on  the  butterfat  basis,  he  gets 
nothing  for  the  skimmilk;  (2)  it 
takes  less  ice  to  cool  it  and  less  work 
to  haul  and  handle  it;  it  costs  less  to 
ship  it,  and  (3)  the  skimmilk  in  thin 
cream  sours  and  forms  small  lumps 
of  curd. 

Creamery  men  advise  the  farmer  to 
sell  only  ricli  cream  because  it  is  an 
advantage  to  all  parties  concerned. 
Every  bit  of  skimmilk  is  needed  on 
the  farm  as  feed  for  calves,  chickens, 
and  pigs,  and  it  does  harm  instead  of 
good  if  sent  to  market  in  the  cream. 
Of  course,  if  the  cream  is  sold  by  the 
pint  or  quart  instead  of  on  a  butter- 
fat  basis,  the  story  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, but  wherever  the  grading  sys- 
tem is  in  operation,  every  bit  of  skim- 
milk marketed  is  worse  than  wasted 
so  far  as  both  buyer  and  seller  are 
concerned. — W.  B.  Combs. 


(classified! 

WANT  ADS 


L±:::::::-:::::::::::.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^ 

FOR  SAI.K 

FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  Fit  EE 
Send  $1.50  for  one  thousand  Frost-Proof  cab- 
bage Plants,  and  receive  one  thousand  Free. 
Make  large  heads.  Atlantic  Coast  Plant  Co., 
Youngs  Island.  8.  C.  

WANTED — FARMERS  TO  WRITE  U8 
for  prices  and  samples  on  Prepared  Rooting. 
Good  rooflng  with  nails  and  cement  for  98 
cents  per  roll.  Competition  Roofing  Company, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS.  SIXTEEN  LIT- 
ters  at  bargain  prices.  Best  farm,  stock,  and 
watch  dog.    Price  list  and  pictures  free.  Hlgh- 

born  Collie  Kennels,  St.  Peter.  Minn.  

RAISE  GUINEA  PIGS.  BEST  BREEDING 
stock.  Breeding  sows  pnlr  $2.25.  Four  weeks 
old  $1.25  a  pair.  Bitting  Bros.,  Jr.,  Ring- 
town.  Penna. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS.  ALL  AGES.  CIRCULAR 
free.  Pair  pigs  $14.  Walter  D.  Ruebuxh,  Ma- 
comb, 111. 


MIDGET  BIBLE,  POSTAGE  STAMP  SIZE. 
200  pages.  10c  coin.  J.  Jackson,  222  Billiard 
St.,    Atlanta,  Georgia. 


2.000  FERRETS.  PRICES  AND  IIiniK 
mailed  free.    N.  A.  Knapp.  Rochester.  Ohio. 


LIVESTOCK 
BUT,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Tou  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  TOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


POULTRY 


.......... 


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  TOU  ANT  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
ibein  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
'■<>..    -,00-514   N.   Dearborn  St.,   Chicago.  III. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  III. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Eggs  $1.00  per  15,  $5.00  per  hundred:  day  old 
Chicks  10c  each.  From  extra  quality  range 
birds.   G.   DuVall,  Red   Far*m.   No\  inger.  Mo. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  In  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.  Boyce  Co.,   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  III. 


EGGS  FOR  mTCHIMi 
BIG    PERFECT    FRESH    EGGS.  FINELY 
bred    White    Leghorn,    Plymouth    Rock  and 
other    breeds.      Circular    free.    Dalbey  Bros., 
Washington  C   H..  Ohio. 


MISCELLANF.OUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 


I  SELL— 

II  EXCHANGE— 
I    2  VX- 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anythingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

ii  EASILY— 
!  QVlCKLy— 
I  CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

jiiij  Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 

I:::  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 

liiii  farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 

||j  We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 

jiii:  proval  and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 

|  |  Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
j  I   500-514  N .  Dearborn  St. ,  Chicago,  111. 


Si: 

I : 


jiii: 
Si: 
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The  Intelligent  Use  of  Lime 

A  Big  Help  to  Vegetables  and  Fruits  as  Well  as  Grains  and  Grasses 


IT  IS  an  erroneous  idea  that  the  only  time  to  use 
lime  is  in  the  spring.  It  may  be  used  at  any 
time  when  conditions  are  right,  and  especially 
in  late  summer  on  land  that  is  to  be  seeded  to 
grass.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  grass  land 
is  greatly  in  need  of  lime.  Any  farmer  in  doubt 
about  the  condition  of  his  soil  can  test  it  with  lit- 
mus paper  or  send  a  sample  to  his  nearest  experi- 
ment station,  where  it  will  be  tested  for  him,  often 
without  charge.  Blue  litmus  paper  may  be  bought 
at  the  drug  stores,  or  obtained  free  from  fertilizer 
makers.  A  simple  way  to  use  it  is  to  moisten  some 
of  the  soil  to  be  tested  in  a  pan  until  it  is  like 
thick  mud,  then  to  open  it  with  a  knife  or  stick  and 
insert  a  strip  of  the  litmus  paper,  pressing  the 
soil  closely  about  it.  If  the  paper  is  reddened 
within  two  or  three  hours,  the  soil  requires  lime. 
This  test  is  quickly  and  easily  made,  but  care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  touch  the  paper  with  the  fingers 
while  it  is  wet. 

The  time  to  apply  the  lime  is  after  the  ground 
has  been  plowed,  harrowed  and  rolled.  The  lime- 
stone should  be  pul- 
verised and  spread 
broadcast  and  evenly, 
and  when  a  large  field 
is  to  be  covered  the 
best  plan  is  to  use  a 
horse-drawn  lime  and 
fertilizer  distributor. 
Next,  the  lime  should  be 
harrowed  into  the  soil, 
and  it  is  important  that 
this  be  done  immediate- 
ly. From  the  middle 
to  the  last  of  August  is 
a  good  time  for  fall 
seeding,  giving  the 
grass  a  chance  to  be- 
come established  before 
cold  weather  sets  in. 

Some  grasses  and 
clovers  seem  to  do  very 
well  on  acid  soils,  but 
other  kinds  refuse  to 
make  a  stand,  or  soon 
run  out.  Timothy  in 
particular  needs  a 
■weet  soil,  and  the  use 
of  lime  will  often  solve 
the  problem  of  the  man 
who  could  not  keep  a 
field  in  that  grass  more 
than  a  year  or  two. 
Experiments  made  at 
the  Rhode  Island  sta- 
tion showed  that  lim- 
ing increased  the  yield 
of  field-cured  hay  sev- 
eral tons  to  the  acre. 

The  need  of  lime 
when  seeding  to  alfalfa  is  generally  recognized.  All 
the  best  alfalfa  soils  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  filled  with  limestone,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  soil  contains  lime  that  an  abundance  of  alfalfa 
bacteria  can  be  found.  Lime  aids  the  bacteria  in 
gathering  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  has  been  found 
absolutely  essential.  If  burned  or  slacked  lime 
must  be  used,  or  can  be  bought  very  much  cheaper 
than  ground  limestone,  it  should  be  applied  several 
months  before  planting  the  alfalfa  seed.  Then  it 
will  be  fairly  satisfactory.  It  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed that  the  only  time  to  apply  lime  to  alfalfa 
is  before  the  seed  has  been  sown,  but  in  sections 
where  the  soil  is  known  to  be  acid,  it  is  a  wise 
plan  to  spread  on  a  ton  every  two  years  as  long  as 
the  field  stands. 

The  free  ace  of  lime  by  market  gardeners  is  a 
I ornparatlvely  recent  development,  but  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  up-to-date 
vegetable  growers  to  use  more  lime,  due  in  part, 
perhaps,  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  manure  and 
the  high  price  of  fertilizers.  It  has  been  found 
that  lirn<:  liberates  plant  food,  neutralizes  soli  acid- 


By  E.  I.  Farrington 

Ity  and,  of  quite  as  great  importance,  helps  to  keep 
the  soil  sanitary,  and  so  minimizes  ti.e  danger  from 
fungus  troubles.  Constant  use  of  manure  in  large 
quantities  finally  brings  about  a  very  acid  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  truckers  of  Virginia  are 
now  using  much  lime  to  correct  this  condition.  At 
the  experiment  station  from  3,500  to  6,300  pounds 
have  been  needed  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  a  foot.  Lime  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage even  in  the  greenhouse,  especially  on  clay 
soils,  which  are  thus  made  more  open  and  porous 
and  better  suited  for  forcing  vegetables  in  winter. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  apply  the  lime- 
stone before  the  spring  planting  is  done.  That  is, 
it  may  be  put  on  later  If  for  any  reason  it  could 
not  be  used  early.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  spread  on  growing  crops,  using  a 
horse  spreader  for  the  purpose.  It  has  been  spread 
on  corn  this  way  in  New  England  when  the  corn 


serious  consideration  of  all  farmers.  This  is  not 
alone  because  of  the  beneficial  effect  it  has  on 
growing  crops,  )ut  also  for  the  reason  that  it  adds 
to  the  vigor  and  development  of  farm  animals  fed 
on  crops  grown  with  lime.  This  is  especially  true 
when  it  is  used  in  growing  alfalfa  and  timothy.  One 
reason  why  alfalfa  is  so  valuable  in  the  feeding 
of  farm  animals  is  probably  because  it  gives  them 
much  lime. 


the 
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SpreadlBg  rulverized  Lime  Rock  by  Mean*  of  a  Combined  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Distributor 


was  a  foot  high.  Raw  limestone  can  be  sown  right 
on  many  market  crops,  such  as  melons,  cucumbers, 
onions,  asparagus  and  cabbage.  No  harm  is  done 
if  the  limestone  falls  on  the  leaves.  Indeed,  it  is 
likely  to  be  of  value  in  keeping  away  insect  pests. 
Ground  limestone,  however,  and  not  slacked  lime, 
is  the  kind  to  use  in  this  way. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  use  of  lime  in 
connection  with  market  garden  vegetables  has  pro- 
duced amazing  results.  Lettuce,  spinach,  beets, 
muskmelons  and  asparagus  make  very  poor  growth 
on  acid  soils  such  as  are  often  to  be  found  in  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  States  fur- 
ther east,  but  when  lime  is  applied  thrive  splen- 
didly. Watermelons,  however,  get  along  as  well  or 
better  without  lime,  and  cranberries  prefer  an 
acid  soil.  Club-root  on  turnips  and  other  garden 
crops  is  lessened  by  the  use  of  lime,  but  Irish  pota- 
toes are  likely  to  be  injured  if  lime  is  applied 
shortly  before  the  seed  is  planted,  altho  not  harmed 
in  soil  where  grass  had  previously  been  grown  and 
limed. 

Altogether,  the  use  of  lime  is  entitled  to  the 


Cucumber  Mosaic  Disease 

ANEW  disease  of  cucumbers,  known  as 
mosaic  disease,  has  appeared  during 
past  few  years  in  commercial  greenhouses 
and  in  fields  where  cucumbers  are  grown  for  pick- 
ling purposes.  The  disease  has  been  known  long- 
est and  is  now  most  widespread  and  severe  in  the 
Middle  West,  where  the  industry  of  growing  cucum- 
bers for  pickling  is  centered,  particularly  in  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Minnesota.    In  greenhouses,  the  disease  was 

reported  from  Illinois 
as  early  as  1908,  and  is 
known  to  occur  to  a 
more  or  less  limited  ex- 
tent in  New  York, 
Louisiana,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  other  States. 
Recent  investigations  of 
the  disease  have  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery 
of  its  nature,  that  it  is 
closely  related  to  mo- 
saic diseases  of  other 
plants,  and  the  present 
indications  are  that  it 
can  be  controlled  by  the 
introduction  of  sanitary 
measures  and  insect 
control  methods.  Fur- 
ther experiments  with 
control  measures  are 
being  carried  out. 

The  mosaic  disease  is 
commonly  known  in 
Michigan,  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin  as  "white 
pickle."  In  Minnesota 
it  is  commonly  called 
"nubbins."  The  disease 
is  characterized  in  the 
field  by  definite  plant, 
fruit  and  leaf  symp- 
toms. When  plants 
are  attacked  while  very 
young,  they  are  mark- 
edly dwarfed  by  the 
action  of  the  disease, 
growth  is  slow,  the 
runners  are  very  much 
shortened,  the  leaves  are  correspondingly  reduced 
in  size,  the  plants  blossom  sparingly,  and  the 
amount  of  fruit  is  very  much  reduced.  When  older 
plants  become  diseased  the  principal  visible  effects 
are  on  the  subsequent  growth  of  vines  and  fruit, 
the  vine  tips  and  leaves  being  dwarfed  and  mottled, 
and  the  fruit  malformed  as  described  elsewhere. 
The  leaves  of  diseased  plants  are  dwarfed,  often 
curled  and  wrinkled,  and  usually  have  a  mosaic  or 
marbled  appearance  in  which  areas  of  light  and 
dark  green  alternate.  In  some  cases  the  leaves 
brown  and  die  back  from  the  tip. 

The  fruits  are  very  conspicuously  affected,  being 
dwarfed,  more  or  less  mottled  or  blotched  with 
areas  of  darker  green  on  a  background  of  light 
green,  greenish  yellow,  or  almost  white.  In  the 
most  decided  cases  the  green  areas  are  raised  and 
appear  as  definite  warts  or  protuberances,  some- 
times of  considerable  size,  and  the  fruits  take  on 
many  abnormal  shapes.  In  some  cases  the  fruits 
are  almost  white,  hence,  the  name  "white  pickle." 
The  mosaic  disease  has  recently  been  studied  by 
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What  the  Club  Offers  to  All 

Is  Not  a  Frivolous  Thing — It  Makes  the  Individual  and  the  Community 

More  Efficient  in  the  Business  of  Living 


EVERY  woman  everywhere  should  belong  to  a 
club  of  some  kind.    It  matters  not  whether  it 
be  a  Literary  or  a  Home  Economics  Club,  just 
so  long  as  it  is  a  gathering  of  women  of  the  same 
locality,  interested  in  the  same  things  and  anxious 
to  keep  at  least  abreast  of  the  times. 

I  have  written  to  many  Rural  Clubs  over  the 
United  States  to  discover  just  how  they  organized 
themselves  into  clubs.  The  answers  have  all  been 
so  intensely  interesting  that  I  wish  I  had  space  to 
tell  you  about  all  of  them,  but  I  shall  have  to 
content  myself  with  a  few. 

At  Mohall,  N.  D.,  there  is  a  very  interesting  Rural 
Club.  Mrs.  Hill,  who  was  kind  enough  to  answer 
my  many  inquiries,  is  a  very  busy  rural  woman 
who  tells  me  that  outside  help  is  unattainable  and 
modern  conveniences  are  inadequate.  And  still  she 
is  wise  enough  to  realize  that  she  needs  a  stimulant 
of  some  kind  in  her  life  to  make  her  farm  work 
more  interesting  and  life  more  worth  while. 

This  is  what  she  has  to  say  about  this  typical 
Rural  Club  in  North  Dakota: 

"I  was  not  here  at  the  time  our  club  was  organ- 
ized, but  I  understand  from  the  few  women  who 
organized  that  they  felt  they  were  becoming  rusty 
intellectually,  slipping  back  instead 
of  keeping  up  or  progressing.  They 
felt  the  need  of  a  system  for  brush- 
ing up,  so  they  simply  drew  up  a 
constitution,  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  by-laws,  elected  officers 
and  were  ready  to  take  in  new  mem- 
bers. There  was  no  town  club  to  give 
assistance  of  any  kind.  The  women 
joined  very  rapidly,  until  now  we 
have  forty-four  members  living  with- 
in a  radius  of  nine  miles,  and  a 
minority  possess  cars.  I  wonder  if 
you  can  realize  what  a  gigantic  ob- 
stacle that  distance  means  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  rural  club,  and  yet  we 
usually  have  a  full  attendance  at  our 
monthly  meetings. 

"The  greatest  advantage  of  a  club 
like  this  is  bringing  the  women  to- 
gether more  closely  mentally,  moral- 
ly and  socially.  Personally,  the 
club  to  me  means  cooperative  inter- 
est in  and  with  my  fellow-women.  I 
could  not  part  with  my  club  now 
without  regret.  We  have  not  yet 
joined  the  State  or  General  Federa- 
tion because  our  club  is  still  in  its 
infancy  and  our  treasury  is  rather 
empty.  Our  funds  are  required  for 
the  betterment  of  many  things  in  our 
own  immediate  community." 

From  another  State  comes  a  very 
similar  letter,  which  shows  that 
rural  women  everywhere  feel  the 
need  of  a  club  to  get  them  away 
from  the  routine  of  work  at  least 
once  in  two  weeks. 

So  to  prove  this  point  I'll  give  you 
this  letter  from  Lamoille,  Iowa: 

"We  needed  our  club,  both  intel- 
lectually and  socially.  Several  of  us 
who  felt  this  need  got  together  and 
sent  our  cards,  also  verbal  invita- 
tions, to  all  the  women  of  our  com- 
munity asking  them  to  meet  and  talk 
about  forming  a  club.-  After  we  had 
organized,  some  of  the  town  women 
came  out  and  helped  us  in  our  pro- 
gram work  and  gave  suggestions. 
We  have  started  a  sidewalk  fund  for  our  village  and 
give  each  year  to  the  minister's  salary.  I  think 
one  advantage  is  the  social  side  of  our  club  life;  it 
brings  us  into  each  other's  homes,  where  we  would 
very  seldom  go  otherwise.  Then  our  study  hour 
gives  us  much  of  value.  Our  club  stands  for 
sociability  and  friendliness,  besides  giving  us  sub- 
jects to  think  about,  and  many  times  a  desire  to 
find  out  more  about  this  or  that  subject.  It  would 
make  a  very  lonesome  spot  every  two  weeks  not  to 
go  to  our  club  meetings. 

"We  have  sent  delegates  to  both  District  and 
State  Federation  meetings.  All  rural  women  should 
be  interested  in  something  outside  of  their  house- 
work and  should  be  glad  to  put  aside  work  for  one 
afternoon.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  a 
Woman's  Club,  and  especially  a  Federated  one,  is 
something  they  cannot  understand  and  that  it  is 
too  'swell.'  (I  can't  think  of  any  other  word  to 
express  it.)  Of  course,  this  is  a  very  foolish  idea. 
These  foolish  people  do  not  realize  the  good  done 
thru  the  clubs  and  do  not  care  to  hear  or  learn 
about  It.  The  word  'club'  simply  means  frivolity 
to  some  women;  it  seems  especially  bo  to  women 
of  rural    districts — or    perhaps   that   may  seem 


By  Grace  Viall  Gray 

so  to  me,  as  I  knew  more  about  them  than  any 

others." 

This  is  so  true — this  Iowa  woman's  words.  There 
is  such  a  mistaken  idea  about  the  meaning  of  a 
club  for  women.  Why,  it  simply  means  getting 
together  once  in  so  often  to  discuss  mutual  prob- 
lems, to  hear  a  good  paper  and  to  have  a  visit  with 
your  own  good  neighbors. 

Many  a  woman,  overwhelmed  with  her  household 
work,  has  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  her  duty  to 
stay  at  home  from  morning  till  night.  She  feels 
that  she  would  be  neglecting  her  home  and  family 
if  she  were  to  leave  for  social  recreation  and  educa- 
tion. A  woman  who  leads  this  kind  of  a  life  is 
doing  her  family  an  injustice  by  not  getting  away 
from  home  and  seeing  how  other  people  live.  She 
has  little  to  give  her  husband  and  children  in  the 
way  of  cheerfulness  and  sympathy.  Usually  the 
woman  who  is  overworked  has  no  incentive  to  go 
forth  and  enjoy  the  society  of  others. 

Women  aren't  as  progressive  as  men.  Men  have 
their  conventions.    Conventions  of  all  kinds,  from 


The  Girls  Have  Led  Their  Mothers,  for  the  Rural  Woman's  Club  Is  Largely 
an  Outgrowth  of  These  Girls'  Canning  Clubs 


medical  to  hogs,  are  held  constantly  in  our  big 
cities.  John  packs  his  grip  and  spends  the  money 
gladly,  for  he  says,  "I'll  be  that  much  more  efficient 
after  my  return.  I  can  easily  get  back  the  money 
spent  at  the  convention,  thru  learning  improved 
methods."  Thousands  of  men  flock  each  year  to 
the  big  International  Stock  Show  in  Chicago.  Every 
worth-while  farmer  from  Canada  to  Florida  is  on 
hand  to  see  .the  newest,  latest,  best  stock  on  the 
market. 

Why  shouldn't  every  farmer's  wife  flock  to  her 
club  once  in  two  weeks  to  see  the  newest,  latest, 
best  ideas  on  the  market  for  improving  the  home 
and  the  community? 

John  runs  the  farm.  He  keeps  up-to-date.  Mary 
runs  the  home,  but  does  she  keep  up-to-date?  "It 
isn't  that  the  women  do  not  care  for  improvement," 
as  an  Iowa  woman  says,  "but  most  of  them  have 
been  denied  things  they  really  needed  for  so  many 
years  that  now  they've  just  grown  accustomed  to 
doing  without.  If  you  will  notice,  the  women  who 
now  refuse  such  opportunities  in  club  work  are  not 
the  young  ones  just  starting  out  in  life,  with  the 
high  hopes  and  ambitions  of  youth,  but  they  are 
women  of  perhaps  40  or  50 — women  who  have  toiled 


with  the  heavy  work  and  rearing  of  children  until 
ambition  is  practically  gone.  It  is  not  so  with  a 
man.  When  he  is  middle-aged,  he  is  in  the  prime 
of  life.  Don't  you  see  the  difference?  In  these, 
we'll  say  thirty,  years  he  has  been  farming  he  has 
been  out  In  the  pure,  open  air  early  and  late,  he 
has  come  in  hungry  for  his  meals  and  has  gone  to 
bed  tired  at  night.  He  ate  well  and  he  slept  well. 
With  each  season  of  the  year  came  a  different  kind 
of  work,  different  muscles  were  used;  sometimes 
he  rode,  sometimes  he  walked,  on  Sunday  he  rested 
except  for  chores.  Always  there  was  a  change — a 
splendid  thing  for  health.  In  winter  there  was 
little  to  do,  except  chores.  It  was  a  long  rest  period 
— another  splendid  thing  for  health — resting  for 
the  strenuous  work  of  the  spring  to  start.  And 
then  there  was  always  the  figuring  up  of  profits 
and  losses — fine  thing  for  the  mind;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  mix  with  others  of  his  kind — another  fine 
thing.  No  wonder  the  farmer  is  progressive.  No 
wonder  he  builds  mansions  in  the  country  and  has 
everything  up-to-date.  He  has  lived  the  best  kind 
of  a  life  to  insure  perfect  health  and  a  sound  body. 
A  sound  body  means  a  sound  mind.  A  sound  mind 
means  progressiveness. 

"Now  let  us  follow  the  wife,  these 
thirty  years,  more  or  less.  She  was 
a  pretty  girl,  no  doubt,  and  intelli- 
gent. But  when  she  gave  the  farmer 
her  heart,  she  gave  him  also  her  life, 
and  the  right  to  rule  it  for  her.  The 
first  year  or  two  were  comparatively 
easy.  Then  she  must  rise  at  5 
o'clock,  get  breakfast,  attend  to  milk, 
clean  the  house,  wash,  iron,  bake  or 
churn,  get  dinner,  attend  to  garden 
or  chickens,  get  supper,  and  go  to 
bed.  But  in  a  few  years  came  the 
ever-increasing  family  of  the  farmer, 
with  all  the  attendant  work  and  ills 
that  come  with  it.  Five  or  six  chil- 
dren was  a  small  number.  The  house 
"was  poor.  The  water  was  far  from 
it,  and  hard  to  get.  The  washings 
were  large.  She  needed  a  machine; 
they  were  too  poor — she  must  use 
the  board.  She  needed  an  oil  stove; 
the  heat  of  the  range  was  stifling. 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  oil  stove  in  the 
country  a  generation  ago.  One  in 
less  than  200  homes!  She  needed 
rest  after  a  long  day  of  toil.  That 
couldn't  be — the  baby  was  teething- 
he  cried  all  night.  He'd  be  bigger  by 
another  year.  Yes,  but  then  came 
another  child  in  his  stead.  And  all 
the  time,  the  whole  year  around, 
without  one  bit  of  change,  it  was 
cook,  eat,  wash  dishes;  and  on  Sun- 
day it  was  the  same,  only  worse; 
and  winters  brought  no  rest.  In  all 
these  years,  the  wife  has  hardly 
mixed  with  any  of  her  kind,  and  if 
she  has,  it  is  only  to  talk  about  the 
things  she  has  seen  day  by  day — 
children,  work,  clothes,  cooking. 
Things  fine  in  themselves,  but  a  lim- 
ited range  of  thought.  No  change. 
Water  grows  stagnant  if  thero  is  no 
inlet  or  outlet.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  human  mind.  It  isn't  the  fault 
of  the  farm  woman  if  she  isn't  pro- 
gressive. It  isn't  exactly  her  hus- 
band's fault  either.  But  it  will  be 
our  fault,  yours  and  mine,  whose  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  these  things.  It  will  be  our 
fault  if  we  do  nothing  toward  helping  to  make 
these  conditions  better  for  the  coming  genera- 
tions." 

Isn't  the  little  Iowa  woman  right  in  her  solution 
of  the  problem  why  John  is  so  progressive  and 
Mary  is  not?  Change  Mary's  vision  for  a  while, 
and  see  the  difference  in  her  attitude  toward  life 
and  her  home. 

The  mother  in  the  home  is,  or  should  be,  a  great 
power  for  all  that  is  essential  in  the  betterment  of 
the  community  life.  The  rural  club  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  some  districts  not  only  in  providing  social 
life,  but  in  improving  the  schools,  in  providing 
the  children  with  good  books,  and  in  giving  them 
the  right  kind  of  amusement.  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  these  helpful 
ideas  has  not  also  helped  the  mother  as  she  worked 
about  her  home? 

Several  clubs  are  giving  special  attention  to  the 
study  of  children.  We  find  it  necessary  to  under- 
stand how  to  care  properly  for  children,  so  that 
much  sickness  and  resulting  unhappiness  may  be 
prevented.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  certain  dis- 
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SAVING  WHAT  OTHERS  WASTE 

Most  Any  One  Can  Do  What  These  Resourceful  Women  Have  Done 


ONE  summer  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  found  him- 
self with  a  large  number  of  cherries  on  his 
hands  for  which  there  was  no  sale.  The 
market  was  glutted,  and  his  neighbors  were  allow- 
ing their  fruit  to  rot  on  the  trees.  Then  his  wife 
and  daughters  announced  that  they  were  going  to 
can  as  many  of  the  cherries  as  they  could.  They 
bought  fresh  jars,  prepared  some  attractive  labels 
and  put  up  a  large  amount  of  fruit.  Later  they 
took  it  to  the  owner  of  a  high  class  provision 
store  in  the  nearest  city  and  found  that  the  pro- 
prietor was  very  glad  to  sell  it  as  a  homemade 
product.  This  experience  indicates  one  important 
way  in  which  the  garden  and  orchard  surplus  may 
be  disposed  of  at  a  profit.  These  women  followed 
old-fashioned  methods.  A  modern  canning  outfit 
would  have  made  their  work  much  easier. 

In  many  sections  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  put  up  at  home.  And  it  is  really 
saving  money  to  can  the  surplus  from  the  garden 
even  when  it  is  used  only  on  the  home  table.  The 
modern  canning  machine  greatly  simplifies  the 
labor  involved  in  this  work  and  also  reduces  the 
expense,  for  it  makes  possible  the  use  of  tin  cans. 
One  neighbor  of  the  writer  has  been  successful  in 
canning  chicken  as  well  as  fruits  and  vegetables, 
doing  much  of  the  work  in  the  yard  just  outside  the 
kitchen,  where  she  was  perfectly  comfortable. 

A  good  outfit  may  be  purchased  for  $20  or  under, 
including  boiler,  furnace,  irons  and  the  like.  Either 
tin  cans  or  glass  jars  may  be  used.  The  former  are 
the  easier  to  handle  and  are  perfectly  safe  to  use. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  about  applying  the 
solder,  but  the  knack  comes  with  a  little  experi- 
ence. Many  times  it  is  possible  to  sell  home-packed 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  tins,  but  the  best  prices  at 
the  stores  are  invariably  obtained  when  glass  is 
used.  The  appearance  is  rather  better,  of  course, 
and  some  people  are  averse  to  eating  anything 
which  is  put  up  in  cans,  altho  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  such  an  attitude  of  mind.  It  is  well  to 
supply  people  with  what  they  want,  tho,  especially 
when  they  are  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  it. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  in  tins  may  often  be  sold  to 
neighbors  or  to  local  stores. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  is  possible  in  many  cases 
to  put  up  a  given  number  of  cans  or  jars  for  peo- 
ple in  the  community  who  have  no  gardens  of  their 
own,  or  for  friends  in  the  city.  Indeed,  the  plan  of 
taking  orders  from  city  people  is  one  that  can  be 
developed  almost  without  limits.  No  end  of 
families  in  town  are  glad  to  arrange  to  have  garden 
products  put  up  especially  for  them. 

Then,  too,  there  is  frequently  an  opportunity  to 
can  vegetables  and  fruit  for  people  who  have  the 
raw  materials  but  no  canning  machine.  A  rural 
mail  carrier's  wife  told  the  wYiter  that  she  often 
does  this  sort  of  work  and  is  paid  6  cents  a  can  for 
putting  up  prepared  vegetables.  She  said,  too,  that 
she  sold  canned  goods  from  her  own  stock  to  friends 
and  neighbors  all  winter,  being  paid  15  cents  a  can. 
Furthermore,  she  supplied  a  considerable  number 
of  canned  tomatoes  to  storekeepers.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  demand  in  any  fairly  well  settled 
community.  A  woman  in  a  neighboring  town  saved 
her  blackberries  by  canning  them  during  a  season 
when  she  found  but  little*^ale  for  the  fresh  fruit, 
and  as  soon  as  her  friends  in  the  city  learned  what 
she  had  done  they  were  eager  to  buy  the  canned 
berries. 

A  Western  farmer's  wife  prevented  a  consider- 
able loss  by  having  a  canning  machine  ready  for 
use.  Her  husband  had  a  lot  of  peaches,  some  of 
which  were  badly  damaged  by  hail,  making  it  im- 
possible to  market  them.  The  wife  bought  200 
gallon-size  cans  with  solder  and  hemmed  caps,  pay- 
ing 5  cents  a  can.  Then  the  work  of  canning  the 
peaches  was  taken  up,  125  gallons  of  them  being 
put  into  the  tins.  It  was  hard  work,  but  went 
along  fairly  well,  sixteen  gallons  being  canned  each 
day.  The  cans  that  were  left  were  used  for  plums, 
tomatoes  and  apples. 

Apples,  it  may  be  said,  are  very  easy  to  can  and 
may  easily  be  saved  in  that  way.  In  the  writer's 
family,  the  custom  of  canning  most  of  the  apples 
remaining  in  the  cellar  when  spring  comes  is  fol- 
lowed. This  prevents  a  considerable  loss,  and  gives 
the  wife  apples  for  cooking  almost  up  to  the  time 
the  next  crop  is  ready.  Canned  apples  are  delicious 
hi  sauce  and  pies.  The  waste  of  apples  in  this 
country  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
fruit.  Windfalls  are  commonly  allowed  to  rot  on 
the  ground,  when  they  might  just  as  well  be  canned 
if  picked  up  promptly.  This  does  not  apply  to  sum- 
mer apples,  as  they  are  not  very  satisfactory  canned, 
but  to  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  sorts. 

The  best  vegetables  for  canning,  and  the  kinds 
easiest  to  sell,  are  corn,  beans,  tomatoes,  carrots 
and  beets.  Greens  like  spinach,  Swiss  chard, 
dandelions  and  beet  tops  may  also  be  canned  suc- 
cessfully and  some  people  are  glad  to  get  them. 

It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  home  canning  will 
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produce  large  profits.  Occasionally  it  is  undertaken 
on  a  considerable  scale,  but  then  much  time  and 
labor  as  well  as  no  little  expense  are  involved  and 
it  is  seldom  possible  to  compete  with  the  great 
canning  factories,  which  have  every  sort  of  im- 
proved machinery.  Farmers'  cooperative  canning 
associations  have  been  organized  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  have  not  often  proved  very  suc- 
cessful, for  there  have  almost  always  been  some 
members  who  would  break  away  and  sell  their 


The  Modern  Canning  Outfits  Make  the  Work 
Much   Easier  Than  the  Old-fashioned  Method 


products  thru  other  channels  when  prices  ruled 
high.  Home  canning  of  surplus  vegetables  and 
fruits  with  the  expectation  of  turning  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  waste  into  a  reasonable  amount  of 
profit,  is  wholly  feasible  and  has  been  tried  out 
with  success  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Still  another  way  to  keep  excess  fruits  and  vege- 
tables from  being  wasted  is  to  evaporate  them.  Six 
dollars  will  buy  a  good  little  evaporator  for  use  on 
the  kitchen  range,  and  which  can  be  used  very  suc- 
cessfully for  such  vegetables  as  corn,  peas,  sweet 
potatoes  and  squash,  as  well  as  for  most  fruits,  in- 
cluding pears,  blackberries  and  raspberries.  A 
bushel  of  apples  will  produce  seven  pounds  of  dried 


With  ii  Fruit  Press  Many  Grape*  Which  Other- 
trine  Would  be  Lost  Can  He  Mnde  Into  Grape 
Juice  and  Sold  at  a  Ciood  Profit 


fruit,  and  other  articles  in  proportion.  This  is  a 
very  simple  and  safe  way  to  take  care  of  the  garden 
surplus,  and  the  plan  is  an  excellent  one  for  the 
economical  but  busy  housewife  to  follow,  but,  of 
course,  there  is  no  great  demand  for  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

A  number  of  women  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  built  up  a  big  business  in  the  sale  of  jellies, 
jams  and  preserves,  beginning  in  a  small  way. 
There  is  less  opportunity  now  to  make  money  from 
these  products  than  there  used  to  be,  for  the  reason 
that  a  large  number  of  women  have  put  their  goods 
on  the  market.  Still,  a  persistent  woman  can  usu- 
ally find  several  stores  which  will  take  her  product 
if  it  is  put  up  well,  neatly  labeled  and  still  made  to 
look  as  tho  it  came  from  a  farmhouse  kitchen  rather 
than  from  a  commercial  jam  factory.  City  custom- 
ers may  also  be  obtained  by  advertising  in  the 
newspapers. 

Several  enterprising  women  have  begun  making 
up  fruit  novelties  of  various  kinds,  including  apple 
candy,  quince  chips,  glaced  nuts  and  other  confec- 
tions, which  are  sold  in  stores  and  thru  the  women's 
exchanges  in  the  large  cities.  One  New  England 
woman  lives  on  a  farm  which  includes  a  large 
maple  sugar  orchard,  and  has  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
making  up  sugar  into  maple  candy,  which  is  sold 
to  passing  motorists.  These  people  seem  to  like 
the  candy,  for  they  send  repeat  orders  from  all  over 
the  country  after  they  go  home.  In  this  way  the 
surplus  of  the  sugar  orchard  is  sold  at  a  handsome 
profit. 

Still  other  ways  of  using  farm  surplus  so  as  to 
turn  it  into  cash  have  been  devised  by  ingenious 
country  women.  The  writer  heard  of  an  instance 
where  eggs  could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit  unless  they 
were  carefully  selected  and  all  the  inferior  speci- 
mens sorted  out.  That  left  many  eggs  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  wasted,  but  the  plan  of  making  them 
up  into  salad  dressing  was  conceived  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  household  and  was  tried  with  no  little 
success,  the  salad  dressing  being  bought  by  a  hotel 
proprietor  in  town.  In  that  way  all  the  eggs  which 
had  to  be  discarded  because  of  poor  color,  or  some 
other  cause  which  did  not  interfere  with  their  cook- 
ing qualities,  were  disposed  of  at  a  profit. 

Another  woman  is  advertising  New  England  boiled 
dinners  put  up  in  glass  jars,  and  no  doubt  sauer- 
kraut might  be  handled  in  the  same  way.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  some  other  States  delicious 
apple  butter  is  made  on  the  farms,  and  this  product 
finds  a  ready  sale  when  put  up  in  glass  jars.  Boi'ed 
cider  apple  sauce  is  another  farm  product  which 
many  people  are  eager  to  get  and  which  may  be 
sold  in  cans  or  jars.  Even  sweet  cider  is  now  being 
put  up  in  tins. 

Apple  juice  and  grape  juice  are  now  much  in 
demand,  and  full  directions  for  bottling  both  are 
contained  in  a  Government  bulletin.  Many  farmers 
find  themselves  with  a  surplus  of  grapes,  and  ordi- 
narily much  of  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
If  the  farmer's  wife  be  supplied  with  a  fruit  press, 
however,  she  can  easily  make  up  a  large  amount  of 
grape  juice,  which  can  be  used  by  the  family  or 
sold.  Grape  juice  is  a  beverage  which  has  not  lost 
any  of  its  popularity,  even  tho  its  official  sponsor 
has  departed  from  the  nation's  capital. 

For  Alaska  Homesteaders 

A CIRCULAR  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
thinking  of  settling  in  Alaska  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
Circular  No.  1  of  the  Alaska  Experiment  Stations, 
under  the  title  of  "Information  for  Prospective  Set- 
tlers in  Alaska."  This  circular  is  designed  to 
answer  questions  as  to  the  climate  and  agricultural 
areas  of  Alaska,  the  best  places  to  locate,  the  ways 
of  obtaining  a  farm,  the  means  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation, cost  of  living,  what  crops  can  be  grown, 
possibilities  of  livestock  production,  labor  condi- 
tions, school  facilities,  game  laws,  etc.  The  pub- 
lication is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
homesteaders.  It  is  stated  that  the  agricultural 
area  of  Alaska  (mainly  in  the  interior  valleys)  is 
as  large  as  the  combined  areas  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  it  should  be  capable  of  supporting 
a  population  nearly  equal  to  that  supported  by  Ihe 
agricultural  products  of  those  States. 

The  circular  contains  a  special  report  on  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  valley  of  the  Mata- 
nuska  River  thru  which  the  Government  railroad 
is  now  being  constructed  and  where,  as  a  result, 
settlement  has  recently  been  rapid.  The  great 
problem  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Alaska,  is  the  clear- 
ing of  the  generally  heavily  wooded  land.  The 
soil  and  climate  have  been  found  favorable  to  gen- 
eral farming,  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years 
having  shown  that  a  considerable  variety  of  field 
crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits  can  be  produced. 
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"Friendship 
Home 


The  Farming  Business  Will  Help 
Make  Your  Club  Work  A  Success 


Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce,  the  publisher  of  this  up-to-date  weekly  farm 
paper,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys  and  girls.  He  will 
help  you  provide  the  necessary  prizes  as  an  incentive  to  earnest  work 
on  the  part  of  your  Club  members. 

"Friendship  Home,"  a  handsome  community  home,  will  be  given 
by  THE -FARMING  BUSINESS  to  the  Champion  Boys-Girls,  Father- 
Son  or  Mother-Daughter  Club  of  the  33  Northern,  Eastern  and  Western 
States.  This  Championship  will  be  awarded  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  Government  experts. 


Every  rural  neighborhood  needs  a  com- 
munity home.  Especially  do  the  boys  and 
girls  need  a  place  which  they  may  call 
their  very  own.  "Friendship  Home."  the 
splendid  modern  building  shown  above, 
will  furnish  just  such  a  meeting  place. 
You  know  something  of  the  splendid 
character-building  Club  work  being  done 
for  young  folks  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  and  at  your 
own  State  College. 

Club  work  promotes  sound  farming 
thru  right  beginning  and  training.  It 
teaches  good  citizenship  by  making  pro- 
ducers. It  enhances  the  value  of  the  land 
l>y  showing  what  can  be  achieved  upon  it. 
1'ather  and  son,  mother  and  daughter 
come  to  understand  each  other  better  and 
learn  to  cooperate  heartily  and  effec- 
tively. 

There  are  clubs  suitable  for  every  com- 
munity in  the  United  States.  Is  any  or- 
ganization in  your  community  giving  sup- 
port to  this  wonderful  constructive  work? 
Every  father,  mother,  banker,  minister, 
teacher,  T.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  and  com- 
mercial organization  can  help. 

This  splendid  building  will  be  erected  at 
$4,000  cost,  of  fire-proof  "Natco"  Hollow 
Tile.  It  will  contain  modern  equipment 
for  heating  and  lighting.  Up-to-date 
sanitary  plumbing  will  also  be  provided. 

"Friendship  Home"  will  afford  an  ideal 
meeting  place  for  farmers  and  their  fam- 


ilies. But  members  of  the  winning  Club 
always  have  the  right  of  way  ID  the  use 
of  the  "Home."  Here  they  can  hold 
meetings  undisturbed  and  arrange  au- 
tumn festivals  and  other  events.  As  the 
building  will  be  equipped  with  a  moving 
picture  and  stereopticon,  the  young  folk 
can  easily  provide  interesting  and  In- 
structive exhibits. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give 
Scholarships  to  the  Short  Courses  in  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  to  330  Club 
boys  and  girls.  One  will  be  given  to  each 
of  the  10  boys  and  girls  in  each  of  the  33 
States  who  makes  the  best  individual 
record.  These  awards  will  be  based  upon 
yields,  profits,  records,  descriptive  stories 
and  exhibits  made  of  produce  or  work. 
This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  ambi- 
tious boys  and  girls  to  receive  helpful 
training  at  their  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege free  of  cost. 

SOLID  GOLD  ACHIEVEMENT 
BADGE 

IHE  FARMING  BUSINESS  will  give 
to  the  county  champion  in  each  county  of 
the  33  States  a  solid  gold  4-H  Brand 
Badge.  Any  member  will  be  proud  to 
wear  this  official  badge.  It  stands  for  the 
training  of  Head,  Heart,  Hands  and 
Health. 


"The  Farmers  of  the  Future" 

Our  free  book  will  tell  you  more  about  these  splendid  prizes  and 
will  explain  just  how  to  start  a  Club  right  in  your  own  home.  Gives 
full  plans  and  specifications.  Explains  just  how  the  Scholarships  will 
be  awarded  and  how  to  win  the  Solid  Gold  4-H  Brand  Badge.  You'll 
be  interested  in  every  word  of  this  true  story.  This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  render  a  real  substantial  service  to  your  community.  Plan 
now  to  win  the  Club  house  for  your  community.  Write  today  for  our 
free  book,  "The  Farmers  of  the  Future."  This  book  tells  how  to  win 
these  prizes.  It  gives  stories  of  successful  Clubs  in  the  different  States. 
It  tells  what  the  Club  work  means  to  every  individual  taking  part  in 
this  Club  work.    Send  today — Don't  delay. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  Publisher 
500-5Q8  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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the  Michigan  Experiment  Station  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  by  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  cooperation  with  the 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  its  nature  dis- 
covered. It  belongs  to  the  same 
class  as  the  other  mosaic  diseases 
of  tobacco,  potato,  tomato,  poke 
weed,  and  other  plants,  which  have 
been  known  for  some  time.  The 
exact  cause  of  this  class  of  trouble 
has  not  been  discovered,  but  it  is 
considered  to  be  what  is  known  as 
a  filterable  virus,  an  agent  of  in- 
fection which  is  so  finely  divided 
that  it  will  pass  thru  a  porcelain 
filter  and  still  retain  its  ability  to 
reproduce  the  disease  when  injected 
into  healthy  plants.  The  sap  or 
juice  of  any  portion  of  a  diseased 
vine  if  injected  into  a  healthy  vine 
will  produce  the  disease.  The  period 
of  incubation,  that  is,  the  time  which 
elapses  from  the  inoculation  of  the 
vine  to  the  first  visible  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  in  the  greenhouse^  is 
from  seven  to  fourteen  days,  while 
in  the  field  it  is  usually  fourteen  to 
twenty-five  days.  The  agencies  of 
transmission  of  the  disease  from 
diseased  to  healthy  plants  are  doubt- 
less many.    It  has  been  definitely 
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proven  that  plant  lice  transferred 
from  diseased  to  healthy  plants  will 
carry  the  disease.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  other  insects  will  be  found 
to  act  as  carriers.  It  is  also  prac- 
tically certain  that  the  disease  is 
spread  by  pickers  when  harvesting 
the  cucumbers. 

Judging  from  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  from  the  preliminary 
experiments  thus  far  carried  out, 
the  remedial  measures  indicated  by 
our  present  knowledge  are:  (1)  The 
eradication  or  control  of  insect  pests 
which  act  as  carriers  of  the  disease, 
and  (2)  the  application  of  sanitary 
measures  to  eliminate  the  sources 
of  infection.  To  be  most  effective, 
these  methods  must  be  carried  out 
by  all  the  farmers  of  a  community. 

Rigid  insect  control  measures 
should  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  up,  and  continued  thru- 
out  the  season.  The  fields  should 
be  gone  over  repeatedly  thruout  the 
season,  especially  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  picking,  and  all  mosaic 
diseased  plants  pulled  and  destroyed, 
as  well  as  plants  with  which  they 
have  come  in  contact.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  greenhouse  conditions  are 
much  more  completely  under  con- 
trol than  field  conditions,  it  would 
seem  an  easier  task  to  control  the 
disease  there. 


What  the  Club  Offers  to  All 
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eases  were  unavoidable,  and  moth- 
ers let  the  children  be  exposed 
to  them,  desiring  to  "have  it  over 
with."  A  large  percentage  of  deaths 
of  children  are  caused  by  so-called 
preventable  diseases,  and  many  per- 
sons have  suffered  for  years  because 
of  the  after-effects  of  some  disease  in 
childhood.  Children  have  been  thought 
stupid  in  some  cases,  when  the  only 
trouble  was  a  lack  of  proper  food. 
By  sane  living,  plenty  of  sunshine, 
fresh  air,  and  proper  play,  much  can 
be  accomplished.  It  is  not  strange 
that  mothers  find  themselves  bene- 
fited by  meeting  together  to  study 
and  discuss  these  problems.  What 
better  thing  could  be  accomplished 
by  a  rural  club  than  to  see  that  the 
children  have  hot  lunches  at  school 
thru  the  winters? 

The  success  of  a  club  should  not 
depend  upon  the  efforts  of  any  one 
individual,  but  upon  the  whole  mem- 
bership. If  one  member  assumes  all 
of  the  responsibility,  the  others  can- 
not help  but  lack  interest.  With  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  comes  a 
stronger  feeling  of  possession.  The 
average  club  passes  thru  periods  of 
apathy  when  it  seems  that  nothing 
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can  arouse  enthusiasm.  This  can  in 
a  great  measure  be  overcome  by  do- 
ing something  worth  while.  Have  a 
definite  object  in  view.  Plan  to  do 
something  that  is  of  vital  interest 
to  your  community.  Establish  a  rest 
room,  obtain  a  library,  and  have  a 
story  hour  for  children.  Assist  the 
school  by  beautifying  its  grounds  or 
hanging  pictures  on  the  walls.  The 
day  of  the  purely  cultural  club  is 
past.  Its  place  has  been  taken  by 
the  club  that  reads  and  studies  just 
as  the  old  club  did,  but  also  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  community 
and  does  helpful  things  as  only 
women  can  do  them.  The  result  will 
be  surprising.  By  helping  others 
the  danger  of  stagnation  is  passed, 
and  you  will  find  a  living,  active  club 
again. 

In  like  manner  the  church  will  be 
benefited,  for  when  you  work  for  the 
good  of  the  community  your  church 
must  feel  the  effect  of  the  strength 
and  harmony  of  its  members.  In  the 
club  all  meet  on  common  ground,  and 
in  this  way  an  understanding  comes 
— a  more  tolerant  spirit  of  each  oth- 
er's ideas  and  beliefs.  Strength  must 
come  with  understanding  and  unity. 


How  to  Hit  the  Hessian  Fly 


DAMAGE  to  Kansas  wheat  by  the 
Hessian  fly  is  estimated  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  J.  W.  McColloch, 
instructor  in  entomology,  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  who  has 
inspected  fields  in  practically  every 
section  of  the  State.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  wheat  will  never  be  har- 
vested. 

"Damage  is  severe  in  the  eastern 
two-thirds  of  the  State,"  says  Mr.  Mc- 
Colloch. "That  it  is  serious  is  shown 
by  the  way  it  has  affected  the  wheat 
market. 

"Nothing  can  be  done  to  control 
the  insect  at  this  time,  but  the  farm- 
er should  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation,  and  immediately  after 
harvest  start  to  put  into  practice 
the  methods  of  control  that  have 
been  found  to  be  practical  and  effect- 
ive. 

"The  stubble  should  be  disked  im- 
mediately after  harvest.  This  starts 
the  growth  of  volunteer  wheat  and 
tends  to  bring  an  early  emergence  of 
the  fly.  It  also  makes  plowing  much 
easier  at  a  later  date.  Three  or  four 
weeks  after  disking,  the  ground 
should  be  plowed  at  least  six  inches 
deep  and  all  volunteer  wheat  and 


stubble  buried.  This  will  also  bury 
practically  all  the  flies." 

The  Agronomy  Department  has 
shown  that  where  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  it  not  only 
produces  maximum  yields,  but  that 
the  crop  may  be  planted  with  safety 
later  in  the  season. 

The  sowing  of  the  crop  should  be 
delayed  until  the  fly-free  date,  which 
the  Entomology  Department  will  fur- 
nish any  farmer  for  his  particular 
section  of  the  State.  The  date  of 
safe  sowing  in  average  years  is  at 
least  as  early  as  the  date  on  which 
wheat  should  be  sown  to  make  maxi- 
mum yields.  To  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults in  controlling  the  Hessian  fly 
farmers  should  cooperate  in  fighting 
the  insects. 

That  many  farmers  are  successful 
in  preventing  serious  damage  by  the 
Hessian  fly  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  McPherson  County 
and  the  western  part  of  Marion  Coun- 
ty this  year.  In  this  section  the  con- 
trol measures  advocated  on  the  "Hes- 
sian fly  special,"  conducted  by  the 
Agricultural  College  in  cooperation 
with  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 
in  June,  1915,  were  put  into  effect  by 
the  majority  of  the  farmers. 
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County  Orchard  Survey 


SOME  of  the  most  important  facts 
brought  out  by  the  orchard  sur- 
vey of  Canyon  County,  Idaho,  are  the 
following: 

There  are  approximately  17,000 
acres  of  commercial  orchards  in  this 
coonty;  one-third  of  this  acreage  is 
in  Jonathan  apples,  one-fifth  Rome 
Beauties,  and  one-fifth  Winesap  ap- 
ples. In  other  words,  73  per  cent 
of  this  entire  acreage  is  set  to  these 
three  varieties  of  apples.  Seven  per 
cent  of  the  entire  acreage  is  Italian 
pnnes.  Slightly  over  10  per  cent 
of  the  orchard  acreage  is  bearing, 
altho  one-half  of  the  bearing  acreage 
is  but  eight  years  old.  Of  the  90  per 
cent  not  yet  bearing,  over  one-half 
was  four  and  five  years  old  in  the 
summer  of  1915.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  orchards  will  begin  to  bear  in 
191 S  and  1919. 

Orchard  plantings  have  practically 
stopped.  One-fourth  of  all  the  orchard 
acreage  was  planted  by  orchard 
companies.  There  are  eighteen  com- 
panies, with  a  total  acreage  of  4,272. 
There  are  over  730  commercial  fruit 
growers  in  this  county  who  are  not 
in  orchard  companies.  These  own 
an  average  of  seventeen  acres  of 
orchard  each.  Less  than  6  per  cent 
of  the  orchard  acreage  was  set  with 
fillers. 

Alfalfa  is  a  more  popular  cover 


crop  than  red  clover,  almost  three 
times  as  large  an  acreage  of  young 
orchards  being  sown  to  alfalfa  as  is 
sown  to  red  clover. 

Thinning  is  done  in  almost  all  com- 
mercial apple  orchards,  altho  prac- 
tically no  smudging  is  done  in  the 
county. 

The  average  number  of  irrigations 
applied  to  young  apple  orchards  is 
4.2,  and  for  bearing  apple  orchards 
is  4.4. 

The  total  possible  storage  of  all 
kinds  is  620  cars,  of  which  120  cars 
are  cold  storage,  100  cars  in  local  cel- 
lars, and  400  cars  in  common  stor- 
age. Seventy  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mon storage  capacity  is  in  build- 
ings which  are  built  partially  above 
and  partially  below  ground,  with  in- 
sulated walls  above. 

In  general,  the  orchards  of  this 
county  were  in  good  condition,  altho 
at  least  5  per  cent  of  them  were 
found  to  be  in  such  poor  condition 
that  they  can  never  be  made  profit- 
able, and  these  should  be  pulled  up. 
This  figure  would  be  placed  much 
higher,  in  the  opinion  of  some  horti- 
culturists. 

The  most  important  problems  of 
the  growers  in  thia  county  seem  to 
be  the  control  of  the  codling  moth 
and  the  fire  blight,  and  the  market- 
ing of  the  fruit. 


Red  Beetles  in  Trees 


INQUIRIES  are  being  directed  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
concerning  control  measures  for 
small  red  bugs  doing  serious  dam- 
age to  cherry,  peach  and  sometimes 
apple  trees.  This  insect  is  the  cherry 
leaf  beetle,  which  has  been  especial- 
ly numerous  and  Injurious  for  the 
last  three  years. 

The  following  control  methods  are 
advised  by  the  Department  of  Ex- 
perimental Pomology  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College:  Large  trees 
should  be  sprayed  with  lead  arsenate 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  four  pounds 
of  paste  or  two  pounds  of  the  powder 
in  fifty  gallons  of  water.  The  addi- 
tion of  some  lime  sulphur  or  similar 
material  is  recommended  to  increase 
the  repellent  and  sticking  qualities 
of  the  spray.  The  first  application 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  beetles  appear,  and  should 
be  repeated  in  about  a  week  if  neces- 
sary 

For  cherries  the  lime  sulphur  may 


be  added  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
part  of  the  best  commercial  materi- 
als to  forty  parts  of  water.  For 
peaches  the  lime  sulphur  should  be 
diluted  to  the  proportion  of  about 
one  to  a  hundred.  It  may  be  well 
to  add  two  or  three  pounds  of  well 
slaked  lime,  also,  in  the  case  of 
peaches.  Apples  may  be  sprayed 
similarly  to  cherries. 

Either  the  lime  sulphur  or  lead 
arsenate  should  be  added  as  late  as 
possible,  preferably  just  before  the 
spraying  is  started,  in  order  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  solvent  action 
between  these  two  substances,  and, 
incidentally,  the  liability  of  burning 
foliage. 

When  the  number  and  size  of  the 
trees  are  small,  it  is  often  entirely 
practicable  to  get  rid  of  the  beetles 
by  jarring  them  on  to  a  sheet  or  a 
large  piece  of  paper  and  then  burn- 
ing or  dipping  them  in  a  contact  in- 
secticide. Kerosene  emulsion  diluted 
so  as  to  contain  about  15  per  cent 
kerosene  will  serve  the  purpose. 


Dividing  Up  "Co-op"  Earnings 


IN  A  GREAT  majority  of  coopera- 
tive associations,  according  to 
specialists  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  provi- 
sion in  the  by-laws  for  the  payment 
of  dividends  to  the  patrons  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  business  that 
each  contributes  has  not  yet  been 
pot  into  effect.  Where  these  associa- 
tions have  been  organized  under  the 
State  laws  affecting  corporations, 
there  are  now  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  arranging  such  divi- 
dends, and  even  where  these  obsta- 
cles do  not  exint  or  can  be  overcome, 
it  is  not  always  eavy  to  find  a  method 
which  will  satisfactorily  effect  a 
complete  distribution  of  the  profits 
of  cooperative  companies.  For  this 
reason  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  Just  published  a 
Department  Bulletin,  No.  371,  deal- 
ing with  this  question  as  it  affects 
cooperative  grain  companies. 

In  this  publication  it  in  first  point- 
ed out  that  those  associations  which 
were  organized  unner  the  corporation 
laws  and  have  since  acquired  a  sur- 
plus should.  In  general,  distribute 
their  surplus  to  the  stockholders  and 
then  reorganize  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  cooperative  law.  In  this 
connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  le- 
s?»l  provisions  of  the  State  in  which 
the  association  is  to  be  incorporated 


and  to  comply  in  every  particular 
with  them. 

Another  point  brought  out  in  the 
bulletin  is  the  justice  of  basing  pat- 
ronage dividends  upon  the  quantity 
of  grain  delivered  to  the  elevator 
rather  than  upon  the  price  paid  for 
It.  In  handling  grain  the  manage- 
ment of  an  elevator  usually  deter- 
mines upon  a  certain  net  margin  be- 
tween the  purchasing  and  selling 
price.  This  margin  it  Is  assumed 
will  yield  sufficient  revenue  to  carry 
on  the  business.  Whatever  profit  ac- 
crues to  the  elevator  comes  from  this 
margin.  As  it  is  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  same  on  all  varieties  of 
grain,  it  follows  that  the  patron  who 
brings  low-priced  grain  to  the  ele- 
vator is  of  as  much  benefit  to  it  as 
the  patron  who  brings  high-priced 
"grain,  and  he  should,  therefore,  re- 
ceive the  same  patronage  dividend. 

The  bulletin  also  outlines  a  sys- 
tem by  which  patronage  dividands 
may  be  equitably  distributed  amOi.g  i 
number  of  elevators  which  have  sent 
their  grain  to  one  central  organiza- 
tion for  disposal. 


Shade  is  one  of  the  most  important 
essentials  during  the  hot  months. 
Get  the  chicks  into  the  orchard  and 
cornfield.  It  is  not  too  late  to  plant 
sunflowers. 


An  American  JnsfiYufioi 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  that  the  soda 
fountain  is  as  much  an  American  institu- 
tion as  the  sausage  is  a  German  institu- 
tion, "French  Bread"  is  an  institution  in 
France  and  the  Plum  pudding  an  English 
institution?  And  the  funny  part  Of  it  all 
is  that  though  one  seldom  sees  a  soda 
fountain  in  Europe  (and  then  only  for  the 
sake  of  attracting  American  tourist  trade) 
just  as  soon  as  a  foreigner  gets  to  this 
country  he  too  seems  to  learn  to  love  the  I 
soda  fountain.  / 

But,  if  you  are  old  enough  to  look  backfi 
a  few  years  you  will  remember  that  onlyl 
comparatively  recently  has  the  soda  foun-l 
tarn  been  either  so  popular  or  so  beautiful  I 
and  hygienic.  I 

You  may  remember  what  these  old  soda\ 
fountains  looked  like — what  poor  provision 
they  made  to  supply  even  their  scanty 
trade. 

What  has  wrought  this  great  change— 
what  has  made  the  soda  fountain  a  na- 
tional institution — a  comfort  and  necessity 
in  the  daily  lives  of  men  and  women — not 
only  during  the  hot  summer  time  but  the 
whole  year  'round. 


The  answer  lies  in  that  delicious  bever- 
age Coca-Cola.  Soon  after  its  introduc- 
tion at  the  fountains  people  began  to  ask 
more  and  more  for  this  distinctive  drink. 

Along  with  its  demand  came  the  de- 
mand for  more  places  that  would  serve  it. 
Soda  fountains  sprang  up  everywhere, 
improving  in  beauty,  neatness  and  at- 
tractive service.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  part 
the  soda  fountain  and  all  its  allied  indus- 
tries have  come  to  play  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation  today  is  due  largely  to 
the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  Coca-Cola. 

In  the  same  way  has  the  call  for  bottled 
beverages  grown.  In  1899  Coca-Cola  in 
bottles  was  first  put  on  the  market  and 
the  same  quick  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion was  accorded  to  it  in  this  form  as 


A  Modern  Soda  Fountain 


was  so  evident  in  the  fountain  trade. 
The  same  principles  of  purity,  goodness 
and  deliciousness  made  another  astound- 
ing record  of  growth  possible.  Bottling 
plants  have  been  established  all  over  the 
country  to  take  care  of  this  branch. 

Just  think  of  it— over  90,000,000  glasses 
and  bottles  of  Coca-Cola  are  drunk  every 
month.  So— just  as  much  as  is  the  soda 
fountain  a  national  institution  so  is  Coca- 
Cola  the  National  Beverage. 


DOWN  and 

One  Year 
To  Pay  ( 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all 


the*  W  BUTTERFLY 


No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
Dawn*  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  96  quarts  per  hour.    \v..  also  make  (our  otber 
sizes  up  to  our  big  S0O  lb.  capacity  macblnu  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %Z  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Oevice,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
lata  —  Easy  Turn- 
ing—  Sanit  .1  r  y 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  W 

You  can  have  M  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendjd  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  beforo  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wlsb.  .Keep  It  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  12  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
BO  risk.  Postal  brings  Kree  Catalog  Folderand  direct.' 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co.,  2206 Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago.  111. 


THE  advertising  you  see  in  The  Farming  Business 
is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answering  these  advts., 
please  say,"l  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 
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/  flL.  Down  After 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

Only  $7.50  if  satisfied  after  trial- 
then  a  few  monthly  payments 

— and — 

You  Keep  This  Genuine  Melotte 

Write  for  catalog — it  explains  everything 

Yes,  sir,  that  is  our  offer  on  the  world's  greatest 

cream  separator,  the  imported  Belgian  Melotte — the  separator 
with  the  wonderful,  self- balancing  bowl.  We  are^taking  the  lead.  Let 
others  follow  if  they  will.  Our  catalogue  explains.  We  say  to  you,  "the 
world's  greatest  Melotte  will  give  you  more  cream,  bigger  profits  and  greater 
satisfaction — and — it  is  up  to  us  to  prove  it.  You  have  a  right  to  insist  upon 
the  proof  when  anybody  makes  claims  for  his  separator."    Read  our  offer. 

Not  a  Cent  in  Advance 

Just  ask  for  a  30  day  free  trial.    Then  we  ship  the  Melotte. 

No  salesman,  no  agent  calls;  no  one  around  to  bother  you  or  to  influence 
you.  You  start  using  the  machine  according  to  every  test  you  can  think  of.  If  yon 
decide  against  it,  all  right— send  it  back  at  our  expense.    But — 

If  after  thirty  days  you  are  convinced  that  the  great  Melotte 
is  the  cream  separator  for  you,  you  can  keep  it  on  our  rock  bottom  price 
offer  — first  payment  is  $7.50  after  the  thirty  day  trial,  and  thereafter  just  the  same 
Monthly  payments.  Send  the  coupon  now  for  free  catalog  and  full  details  of  this  offer. 

Good  News  from  Belgium! 

"V\7KEN  the  war  started,  our  shipments  ceased.    The  Melotte  factories  are  ,iust  4  miles  from 

*  *    Liege,  the  first  town  attacked.    But  the  Melotte  factories  weren't  even  scarred. 

Good  ItOWS  latet*:— Mr.  Melotte  cabled:  "Factory  running  full  blast,  turning  out  separators  every  day."   Then  w«  arranged  for  that  shipment 

of  Melotte  Cream  Separators  from  Belgium.  And  a  guarantee  of  regular  ship- 
ments hereafter  on  all  machines  and  parts  guaranteed.  So  here  is  the  Melotte  once 
more  within  reach  of  American  farmers.   Now  consider  the  price. 


Extra! 

No  Duty  Nowl 

Save  $15.25 

The  high  tariff  has  been 
cut  right  off  —  the  great 
Melotte  comes  in  absolutely 
free  of  duty.  Good  for  the 
American  farmer!  He  gets 
the  great  Melotte  Cream  Sep- 
arator at  an  extra  reduction 
of  $15,251 

The  high  tariff  and  patent 

arrangements  have  kept  the 
Melotte  out  of  reach  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  Now  this  handicap 
■  9  off.  Vou  can  get  the  world's 
greatest  separator  now  without 
this  excessive  duty  charge  —  and 
on  our  rock -bottom,  direct  offer 

Wonderful  Record 

The  Melotte  has  won 
more  than  284  international 

Erizes  at  Brussels,  Vienna, 
ondon,    Paris,  Amster- 
dam, Milan,  St.  Louis,  etc. 

One  Melotte  hag  been 
running  at  Remincourt, 
Belgium,  the  equivalent  of 
64  years  of  actual  work 
without  appreciable  wear. 

Here  la  one  great  reason 
for  Melotte  superiority; 
The  bowl  is  set f -balancing 
—  it  hangs  down  from  a 
single  bearing  and  spins 
like  a  top.  Can't  get  out 
of  balance.  The  Melotte 
turns  so  easily  that  the 
bowl  spins  for  80  minutes 
after  you  stop  cranking  un- 
less you  apply  brake.  No 
oilier  separator  requires  a 
brake  to  stop  the  spinning. 
The  Melotte  it  guaranteed 
for  IS  years. 


Repairs — 

nr*  hardly  ever  needed  on 
the  Melotte  on  account  of 
its  self- balancing:  bowl  — 
no  repairs  compared]  with 
other  separators. 

BUT  -  W«  have  on 
hand  repair  parts  for 
ten  years  ahead.  Tlint 
is  the  first  thing;  we  at- 
tended to,  a  huge  stock  of 
repairs  when  we  intro- 
duced the  Melotte  in  this 
country,  and  ft  has  been  a 
gratifying:  surprise  that 
we  are  using  hardly  any 
of  that  stock. 


Belgians  need  the  money.   Mr.  Melotte  cabled  us: 

"Sell  these  separators  at  the  rock-bottom,  before-the-war  price.'* 

Seize  this  Opportunity  while  this  offer  lasts.  Here  are  the  separators- 
offered  at  the  rock-bottom  price.  Get  the  best  of  all  separators  on  this  smashing  offer — 
and  remember:   No  Money  Down,  SO  Days'  Free  Trial  before  you  decide.   Send  coupon  for  full  particulars. 

Valuable  Book  FREE 


The  % 

Melotte  ^ 
Separator 


Profitable  Dairying."    Send  the  Coupon 

The  book  is  the  work  of  B.  H.  Benkendorf,  Wis- 

consin   Dairy  School-Agricultural  College,   Madison,  Wis., 
MuB5.  m?„b.!.°n  and  K*  L'  Hatch>  Winnebago  County  Agricultural  School,  Winne- 

19' h  St.  and  California  Ave.  conne.Wis.  88  pages.  Contains  no  advertising  whatever.  Areal, 

Oept.c  422pChicago,lll.,U.S.M.  practical,  commonsense    treatise,  telling  everything  about 

Without  any  obligation  on  me  cows  and  dairying — how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle — how  to  make 

send   mc  free  and  prepaid  your  more  money  out  of  your  cows.    Every  farmer  should  have  this 

booklet,  "Profitable  Dairying, "  and  book  in  his  library.   It  is  worth  while  getting  now,  even  if  you 

your  special  free-tariff  prices  on  the    ^^fc^     are  not  considering  a  cream  separator  at  present. 
Imported  Melotte  Cream  Separator    Also  \xr        -n  j  ,i  .         i     i_m      «      ■  _ 

full  details  of  your  tree-trial,  monthly  -pay-  We  will  send  you  this  valuable  book  free 

luent,  Do-money-down  offer,  upon  receipt  of  the  coupon.  Also  our  newcat- 

alog  describing  fully  the  Melotte  self-balancing 
bowl  cream  separator,  and  telling  all  about  our 
rock  bottom,  30  day  free  trial,  easy  payment 
offer.    Send  coupon  while  this  offer  lasts. 

The  Melotte  Separator 

H.  B.  Babson,  U.  S.  Manager 
19th  St.  and  California  Avenue 
1^        Dept.  C  422 

Chicago,  III. 


Nam*.. 


Addnm 


Try  Them  Attl 

All  the  Makes  on  the  Market 

HERE'S  a  frank  open  suggestion: — 
Have  every  manufacturer  that  is  willing  to 
give  you  a  free  trial,  ship  his  separator  to  you. 
If  he  is  not  willing  to  give  you  a  30  ^day  free  trial,  ask 

him  why  he  won't — get  his  reason. 

Set  them  all  up  side  by  side,  the  Melotte  and  all~the  others, 
and  then  make  the  test.  Keep  a  record  of  the  results. 
See  which  skims  the  closest  —  which  gives  you  the  most 
cream.  Figure  out,  on  this  basis,  which  will  bring  you 
the  most  profit.  Notice  which  machine  is  easiest  to  operate 
— which  is  the  least  Hring-  Then  notice  the  construction 
Which  will  stand  the  most  wear?  Which  is  most  substantial? 
We  leave  all  this  to  your  judgment.  Look  them  all  over. 
Analyze  the  results  you  get.  Decide.  Then  keep  the  one 
which  has  proved  best. 

We're  only  too  glad  to  have  such  a  test  of  all  machines 
together;  then  when  you've  bought  the  Melotte  you'll  be 
all  the  more  a  "booster' '  for  us. 

We  are  willing  to  abide  by  your  judgment  without  a  word. 
Remember  the  terms  of  our  offer  —  if  you  want  to  return 
the  Melotte,  you  may  do  so  at  our  expense. 
Don't  buy  any  separator  until  after  you  have  tried  it  30 
Days  Free  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  t lie  coupon  at  once  for  our  Melotte  catalog  and  the 
valuable  book  on  dairying — no  obligation. 


1996 


5  Cents  a  Week 


FARMING 


Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Asxicaltuxi 


TODAY'S  PRICES 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  recent  great  advance  in  the 
price  of  potash  because  of  the 
German  embargo  on  exportation,  and 

iu  the  price  of  acid  phosphate  because 
of  the  increased  use  of  sulphuric  acid 
for  munition  purposes,  naturally  stim- 
ulates interest  in  all  home  sources  of 
fertilizer  materials.  Such  sources  can- 
not be  expected  to  furnish  a  large  sup- 
ply, but  any  materials  which  are 
available  should  be  preserved  and 
used.  In  this  connection  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  wood  ashes  and 
bones. 

Wood  ashes,  prepared  by  burning 
the  wood  in  the  air,  contain  on  an 
average  5  to  10  per  cent  of  potash. 


Wood  Ashes  and  Bone  Meal 


The  content  of  potash  is  determined 
by  the  species  of  plant,  the  soil  upon 
which  grown,  and  the  portion  of  the 
plant  burned,  whether  root,  stock,  or 
branches.  The  potash  is  in  a  highly 
soluble  form,  and  unless  the  ashes  are 
protected  from  the  weather  will  leach 
away  and  be  lost.  Potash  must,  how- 
ever, be  in  this  soluble  form  to  be  of 
value  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and 
wood  ashes  properly  cared  for  are, 
therefore,  a  valuable  home  source  of 
supply.  Farmers  who  use  wood  for 
fuel  should  store  all  the  ashes  pro- 


duced in  a  weather-tight  place,  since 
by  so  doing  they  may  assure  them- 
selves of  at  least  a  small  supply  of  a 
fertilizer 'ingredient  otherwise  almost 
unobtainable  at  present. 

Bones  are  another  source  of  fer- 
tilizer materials  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Ground  bone  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  valuable  fer- 
tilizer material,  and  as  a  source  of 
phosphoric  acid  its  use  antedates 
that  of  phosphate  rock.  Raw  bones 
contain  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  5  or  6  per  cent 
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Your  Neighbor's  Car 

Suppose  He  Buys  a  Hudson  Super -Six 


One  thing  we  can't  forget  in  buying  cars.  That 
is  pride  of  ownership.  The  car  is  a  pleasure 
vehicle.  And  it  spoils  the  fun  to  be  hope- 
lessly outrivaled  in  about  the  same -class  car. 

Wiiimiiuu  iMiiiiiiuiiiMHHiiitHiiiMHiiiufiuiiKiiiMitiHnnitiiniiii  mil  mi  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  minimi  minimum  imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin  minimum  milium 


The  Hudson  Super-Six  has  proved 
itself  supreme. 

With  this  patented  motor — certified 
a  stock  motor — it  has  done  what  no 
other  stock  car  ever  did. 

It  has  made  fester  speed.  It  has 
done  better  hill-climbing.  It  has 
shown  quicker  pick-up.  It  has  gone 
1819  miles  in  24  hours,  breaking  the 
best  former  stock  car  record  by  52 
percent. 

It  has  beaten  race  cars  by  the  dozen 
— cars  of  a  very  costly  type.  It  has 
shown  much  more  power  than  this 
size  motor  ever  before  developed.  It 
has  proved  matchless  endurance. 

Suppose  your  neighbor  gets  this  car. 
And  you,  while  paying  as  much  or 
mjre,  get  something  less  efficient. 
How  will  you  feel  when  the  two  cars 
meet? 

What  These  Things  Signify 

You  do  not  care  for  reckless  speed. 
Such  power  is  rarely  needed.  But  the 
Super-Six  has  the  capacity.  You 
know  it  to  be  the  master  of  the  road. 
It  will  do  what  you  want  without 
taxing  half  its  ability.  And  that  means 
economy. 

It  will  cover  more  ground  than 
lesser  cars,  without  going  any  faster. 
This  because  of  its  quick  get-away 
when  you  slow  down  or  stop. 


Its  greatest  supremacy — that  of 
endurance — means  years  of  extra  ser- 
vice. How  would  you  feel  to  have  a 
like -class  car  excel  yours  in  these 

respects? 


Means  80%  More  Efficiency 


The  Super-Six  motor — a  Hudson 
invention — adds  80%  to  motor  effi- 
ciency. That  is,  from  a  small,  light 
motor  it  gets  76  horsepower.  The  same 
size  of  motor  heretofore  yielded  us 
42  h.  p. 

This  result  comes  through  ending 
vibration,  the  cause  of  motor  friction. 
It  gives  such  smoothness  as  you  never 
knew  before.  And  it  means  a  long- 
lived  motor. 

It  comes  in  a  car,  evolved  under 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  which  has  long 
stood  for  the  acme  in  fine  engineering. 
And  it  comes  in  the  handsomest,  best- 
equipped  model  that  Hudson  has 
ever  designed. 

If  your  neighbor  gets  it,  and  you 
don't,  it  may  mean  to  you  years  of 
regret.  In  looks  and  performance, 
in  prestige  and  endurance,  he  will 
have  the  advantage  of  you.  Your 
Hudson  dealer  can  prove  these  things 
beyond  any  possible  question.  And 
you  should  know  them  before  you 
buy  any  high-grade  car. 

Any  Super-Six  owner — there  are 
now  more  than  10,000 — can  tell  you 
what  it  means  to  own  one. 


7-Pa»8enger  Phaeton,  $1473  at  Detroit — Seven  Other  Styles  of  Open  and  Closed  Bodies 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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of  nitrogen.  Them  are  many  meth- 
ods of  treating  hones,  hut  probably 
the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory 

for  the  small  operator  is  to  reduce 
them  to  bone  meal.  They  should 
first  be  thoroly  steamed,  say  in  a 
boiler  such  as  is  used  for  producing 
lime  sulphur,  after  which  they 
should  be  dried  and  ground  to  m 
in  a  bone  mill.  Such  a  mill  can 
secured  at  small  expense  and  mi 
be  used  for  other  operations  on  £ 
farm.  The  bone  meal  so  produc 
may  be  applied  direct,  or  in  cotifl 
bination  with  wood  ashes.  The  ap- 
plication of  wood  ashes  and  hone 
meal  to  the  soil  furnishes  the  nec- 
essary constituents  of  a  complete 
fertilizer — phosphoric  acid,  nitro| 
gen,  and  potash. 

A   method  of   composting  woo 
ashes  and  whole  bones,  which 
said  to  have  originated  in  Russl 
is  as  follows: 

"In  a  trench  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  wood  ashes  and  whole  bones 
are  piled  in  alternate  layers,  eac 
about  six  inches  deep.    The  lowes 
and  the  uppermost  layers  are  o 
ashes,  and  each  layer  of  ashes  1 
saturated  with  water  as  soon  as  i 
has  been  laid.    Upright  stakes  ar 
set  in  the  trenches  at  intervals  o 
about  three  feet  at  the  beginning 
and  they  are  withdrawn  after  eigh 
or  ten  days'  time.    Into  the  holes 
whicli  the  stakes  have  left  enougbj 
water  is  poured  to  saturate  anewj 
the  ashes.     At  the   end   of  two 
months,  when  the  bones  have  be-] 
come    considerably    softened,  the 
heap  should  be  thrown  over,  mois-^ 
tened,  and  allowed  to  ferment  anew.  * 
This  process  should  be  repeated  at 
intervals    as    often  as  necessary. 
Five   months   and   three  turnings 
should  be  sufficient." 

Weather  Bureau  Work 

SEVERAL  new  lines  of  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
especially  of  the  farmers,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  were  inaugurated 
during  the  year.  Others  recently 
begun  have  been  extended  into  por- 
tions of  the  country  where  the 
growing  importance  of  agricultural 
pursuits  have  made  them  of  in- 
creased value. 

A  special  service  given  to  or- 
chardists  and  raisers  of  tobacco,  or- 
anges, cranberries  and  certain  other 
crops  has  been  rendered  by  means 
of  frost  warnings  issued  in  spring 
and  autumn.  Close  attention  is  paid 
by  the  forecasters  to  the  needs  of 
these  crops  at  critical  periods,  and 
the  growers  are  kept  fully  advised 
as  to  the  dangers  of  frost  and  are 
warned  of  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  measures  of  protection  thru 
artificial  heating  and  smudging,  or 
flooding  the  bogs  in  the  case  of 
cranberries. 

The  establishment  of  a  "Cattle 
Region  Service,"  thru  which  bul- 
letins containing  statements  of 
weather  conditions  over  the  stock 
ranges  of  the  Texas  panhandle  and 
adjacent  regions  are  issued,  consti- 
tutes a  new  feature  of  the  bureau's 
work.  This  has  been  particularly 
effective  as  affecting  the  cattle  in-, 
dustry  of  the  great  Southwest,  hav- 
ing proved  of  such  material  value 
as  to  create  a  demand  for  its  con- 
tinuance throughout  the  entire  year, 
instead  of  from  April  to  October  as 
at  present. 

Another  opportunity  for  service 
has  been  found  in  the  timbered  re- 
gions of  the  West  during  periods  of 
unusual  drought.  This  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  thru  the  is- 
sue of  special  forecasts  of  hot,  dry 
winds,  which  are  disseminated  di- 
rectly to  the  officials  of  the  fire  pa- 
trol of  the  Forest  Service  and  other 
similar  organizations,  placing  them 
on  their  guard  at  times  of  unusual 
danger  of  fire  inception.  A  feature 
of  considerable  moment  to  scien- 
tists and  students  of  meteorology 
was  the  daily  issue  of  a  weather 
map  for  the  entire  Northern  hemi- 
sphere, begun  by  the  bureau  last 
January.  Unfortunately,  the  issue 
of  this  map  was  necessarily  sus- 
pended at  the  outbreak  of  the  pres- 
ent European  war. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

"/  he  farming  business 

We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARM 

The  First  Year  Paid  a  Dollar  an  Acre  Profit — Increased  Value  Is  What  Counted 


UNCLE  CHARLIE."'  my  colored  tenant,  soon 
had  his  corn  cut  and  shocked  and  the  fields 
in  shape  for  putting  in  the  wheat  crop.  He 
had  cut  and  harvested  the  wheat  crop  in  June, 
■tacking  the  wheat  in  the  field  until  it  had  passed 
thru  a  sweat  and  then  thrashing  it  the  latter  part 
of  August.  The  season  had  been  bad  for  wheat, 
It  being  a  bare  winter,  and  many  alternate  periods 
Of  cold  and  warm  weather  followed  in  the  spring, 
^rhich  caused  the  wheat  to  spew  from  the  ground 
•nd  to  winter-kill.  We  made  an  average  of  only 
thirteen  bushels  per  acre  on  a  forty-one  acre  field, 
*  total  of  523  bushels.  One-half  of  the  crop  was 
mine,  and  as  our  storage  facilities  were  poor  I 
shortly  sold  my  share  of  the  wheat  for  90  cents 
per  bushel,  an  income  of  $234.45. 
After  I  paid  my  share  of  the  thrash- 
ing expenses,  as  well  as  one-half  of 
the  seed  and  fertilizer  bills,  my  net 
return  was  reduced  to  $145.95.  a  prof- 
ft  of  $3.56  per  acre.  In  addition  my 
Share  of  the  straw,  which  was  of 
good  yield  and  quality,  amounted  to 
six  small  stacks  worth  about  $65  on 
,'lhe  market.  I  needed  all  this  straw 
for  feed  and  bedding  and,  further- 
more, I  do  not  believe  in  any  farmer 
selling  his  straw.  In  fact,  I  also 
bought  Uncle  Charlie's  straw  in  or- 
der to  keep  it  on  the  home  farm. 

I  disked  under  one  crop  of  cow- 
peas  and  soy  beans  which  I  had 
planted  in  a  twenty-four  acre  corn- 
field, and  prepared  a  good  seedbed 
by  the  use  of  the  spring  tooth  and 
disc  harrows  and  sowed  the  land  to 
wheat.  I  used  six  pecks  of  wheat 
snd  250  pounds  of  fertilizer  contain- 
ing twelve  per  cent  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  five  per  cent  of 
potash,  which  cost  $14  per  ton.  On 
two  other  corn  patches,  covering  eight  acres,  I 
disked  under  the  leguminous  cover  crop  and  sowed 
the  fields  to  rye,  five  pecks  to  the  acre  with  250 
pounds  of  the  same  fertilizer.  I  also  disked  the 
pea  and  bean  hay  stubble  and  cropped  this  land  to 
■winter  rye.  My  object  in  sowing  the.  rye  was  to  use 
this  crop  for  early  spring  grazing  and  to  turn  under 
the  aftermath  for  green  manuring  purposes.  I  had 
not  intended  to  seed  any  wheat,  as  I  hoped  to  buy 
straw  the  next  year.  At  the  last  moment  I  changed 
my  mind  and  put  in  the  wheat,  entirely  too  late  for 
a  good  crop. 

About  this  time  I  ordered  a  minimum  carload  of 
ten  tons  of  burnt  lime,  which  cost  me  $6.15  in  bags 
per  ton  laid  down  at  my  station.  I  disked  under 
the  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  in  the  other  cornfield, 
which  covered  eighteen  acres,  and  then  applied  750 
pounds  of  the  lime  per  acre,  using  my  lime  spreader 
for  this  work.  I  then  harrowed  the  lime  under 
about  Christmastime  and  allowed  the  field  to  lie 
until  early  in  the  spring  when  the  land  was  dry. 


By  Davis  Goll 

(Continued  from  last  week's  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business) 

Then  I  gave  it  another  harrowing  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  and  then  sowed  one  bushel  of  orchard 
grass  and  four  quarts  of  red  clover  per  acre  in  a 
wheelbarrow  seeder,  sowing  the  grass  seed  one  way 
of  the  field  and  crossing  it  with  the  clover.  I  then 
ran  my  peg-tooth  harrow  over  the  field  to  cover 
the  seed.  I  secured  an  excellent  stand  of  grass  on 
this  field  and  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  for  sowing  grass  seed  in  northern  Virginia. 
"Uncle  Charlie"  had  harvested  and  housed  all  the 


My   First    Vear'n  Corn  Crop  Wann't   Minh  to  Be   Proud   Of.  but  It  Paid 
Small  Profit,  as  Did  the  Entire  Farm  That  Tear 


corn  crop  and  set  up  the  fodder  in  the  field.  My 
share  of  the  corn,  after  taking  out  the  portion 
which  I  had  put  in  the  silo,  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 1,200  bundles  of  fodder  and  400  bushels  of 
shelled  corn.  I  had  to  pay  about  $30  for  fertilizer, 
seed  and  twine.  For  some  time  I  had  been  on  the 
lookout  for  a  likely  bunch  of  young  cattle  which 
I  could  feed  during  the  winter.  The  last  week  in 
November  I  bought  twelve  yearling  heifers  and  a 
dozen  yearling  steers,  that  averaged  587  pounds 
in  weight,  for  $36  per  head,  or  a  little  less  than  6 
cents  a  pound.  These  cattle  showed  fairly  good 
breeding,  a  mixture  of  Angus,  Hereford  and  Short- 
horn blood.  I  brought  the  animals  to  the  farm 
and  fed  them  in  a  forty-acre  field  which  still  pro- 
vided slim  pickings  in  the  way  of  broomsedge,  a 
little  bluegrass  and  weeds.  I  fed  the  yearlings  one 
bundle  of  fodder  apiece  daily  in  addition  to  one 
light  feed  of  short  corn,  just  enough  to  keep  them 
in  good  shape.  Christmas  day  I  brought  the  cattle 
to  the  feedlot  near  the  barn,  where  I  had  built  open- 


end  sheds  for  them  with  southern  exposure.  The 
feedlot  was  watered  by  means  of  springs,  and  it 
covered  about  one-quarter  of  an  acre. 

At  this  time  I  began  feeding  ensilage  and  a  little 
cottonseed  meal — as  well  as  short  corn — to  the  year- 
lings. Some  of  them  relished  the  ensilage  right  off 
the  bat,  but  others  required  several  days  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  the  succulent  feed.  I  did  not  feed  the 
yearlings  heavily  during  that  winter.  I  was  only 
trying  to  keep  the  animals  in  thrifty,  growing  con- 
dition. Local  farmers  told  me  I  was  foolish  to  feed 
ensilage  and  cottonseed  to  yearlings,  but  the  next 
spring  at  pasture  time  when  they  saw  the  nice 
shape  my  cattle  were  in  these  doubters  reckonad 
that  "maybe  I  would  come  out  on  the  cattle." 

About  the  second  week  in  April  the 
rye  was  ready  for '  grazing  and  I 
turned  the  cattle  onto  it  for  an  hour 
or  so  the  first  day.  It  would  have 
delighted  you  to  see  those  young 
beeves  go  after  that  green  stuff. 
They  just  chewed  it  up  like  a  couple 
of  urchins  work  on  the  first  water- 
melon of  the  season.  For  about  a 
week  I  brought  the  cattle  back  into 
the  feedlot  every  night  and  served 
them  their  allowance  of  silage  and 
grain.  At  tb  ?  end  of  seven  days  the 
animals  were  thoroly  used  to  the  rye 
and  I  kept  them  on  the  grain  until  it 
came  time  to  turn  the  crop  under, 
about  the  5th  of  May. 

My  experience  in  feeding  combi- 
nation ensilage  was  profitable.  I  fed 
the  silage  to  both  horses  and  cattle 
with  good  results.  However,  some 
of  the  silage  spoiled  in  the  silo,  due, 
I  think,  to  the  excessive  moisture 
content  of  the  green  legumes  and 
corn,  and  also  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  ensilage  was  not  packed 
tightly  enough.  From  this  first  year's  work  with 
the  silo  I  learned  that  money  spent  in  paying  four 
men  to  work  in  the  silo  at  filling  time  would  be 
money  well  spent,  as  then  all  the  ensilage  would 
be  tightly  tramped  and  packed  and  there  would  be 
little  waste.  Since  that  time  I  have  used  four  men, 
or  two  men  and  two  boys,  in  the  silo  each  time  it 
was  filled,  and  I  have  never  had  any  waste  ensilage 
except  that  at  the  extreme  top  and  bottom  of  the 
silo.  I  found  that  the  mixed  silage  kept  the  ani- 
mals in  fine  condition  and  that  by  using  it  judi- 
ciously in  the  ration  I  could  materially  i  educe  the 
amount  of  costly  grain  without  any  bad  results  as 
regards  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  live- 
stock. 

My  hogs  had  done  well  during  the  winter.  I 
purchased  a  registered  Berkshire  boar  weighing 
about  100  pounds  for  $15,  and  I  also  bought  a  ma- 
ture 350-pound  Berkshire  sow  for  $18.  Three  of 
the  gilts  which  I  had  purchased  the  preceding 
spring  farrowed  spring  pigs,  in  addition  to  the 
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The  First  Winter  I  Fed  My  tattle  Only  Enough  *o  Keep  Them  In  Good  Shape 
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three  old  sows,  so  that  I  had  a  good  crop  of  thirty- 
eight  spring  pigs  running  around  the  place  about 
the  1st  of  June.  Five  of  my  shoats  of  the  previous 
year  I  sold  for  fattening  purposes  at  8  Ms  cents  per 
pound,  the  porkers  bringing  me  in  $63.75.  My  ex- 
perience of  the  first  winter  convinced  me  that  I 
could  not  afford  to  feed  much  corn,  which  was 
usually  worth  95  cents  per  bushel,  to  make  pork 
which  would  bring  about  7%@8c  per  pound  at 
market  time.  Hence  I  determined  to  minimize  the 
use  of  corn  in  the  hog  ration  and  to  depend  largely 
on  pasture  crops  during  the  summer,  and  cowpeas 
and  soy  beans  for  grain  and  hay,  and  ground  wheat 
and  rye  for  winter  feeds,  with  the  use  of  bran  in 
the  ration  for  medicinal  purposes. 

I  also  decided  to  try  to  develop  a  trade  in  grade 
Berkshire  pigs  by  advertising  in  several  of  the 
Southern  agricultural  papers,  offering  8-weeks-old 
pigs,  to  weigh  around  30  pounds  apiece,  at  $3.50  per 
animal.  I  ran  a  classified  advertisement  in  one 
issue  of  one  publication  and  from  this  "ad"  I  was 
able  to  sell  all  my  pig  crop  of  the  first  year.  I  re- 
quired the  buyers  to  send  personal  chocks  o<-  money 
orders  in  advance  for  the  pigs,  and  on  their  re- 
ceipt I  would  ship  the  pigs  packed  in  crates  by  ex- 
press, the  purchaser  to  pay  the  express  charges. 
My  ambition  was  to  please  my  customers  so  that 
they  would  purchase  more  pigs  of  me  the  following 
season.  And  by  supplying  pigs  to  the  trade  which 
came  up  to  my  description,  by  the  exercise  of  cour- 
tesy and  promptness  in  answering  correspondence, 
by  shipping  pigs  promptly,  end  by  selling  quality 
pigs  at  farmers'  prices,  I  was  able  to  build  up  quite 
a  pig  trade.  I  kept  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  each  inquirer  or  purchaser  so  that  I 
could  notify  them  when  I  had  other  pigs  to  sell.  I 
sold  $133  worth  of  pigs  the  first  year,  being  fortu- 
nate enough  to  raise  the  thirty-eight  pigs  until  they 
were  old  enough  to  ship. 

In  the  way  of  carpentry  work,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  I  built  cattle  sheds  to  accommodate  fifty 
steers  near  my  big  barn,  while  I  added  an  annex  to 
my  horse  barn  which  was  35x12  feet  in  dimensions. 
I  bought  the  lumber  for  this  work  at  the  sawmill, 
as  in  Virginia  portable  sawmills  which  go  from 
farm  to  farm  converting  sawlogs  into  lumber  for 
about  $3.50  per  thousand  feet  are  common.  Chest- 
nut lumber,  including  boards  12  and  14  inches  wide, 
cost  me  $13  per  thousand,  pine  was  $1  per  hundred 
feet  and  oak  was  $12.50  to  $15  per  thousand  at  the 
mill.  I  bought  $45  worth  of  lumber,  while  it  took 
a  colored  boy  and  myself  about  two  weeks  to  build 
the  sheds.  However,  the  extra  storage  space  and 
the  added  shelter  which  I  gained  for  my  livestock 
and  machinery  easily  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ings during  the  first  winter,  according  to  my  way 
of  thinking. 

At  Christmastime  "Uncle  Charlie"  and  his  family 
moved  to  a  neighboring  farm  which  they  lented. 
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and  I  arranged  with  a  white  man  and  his  wife  to 
come  and  work  for  me,  the  man  to  do  farm  work 
and  the  woman  to  take  care  of  my  house  and  also 
to  cook  my  meals  and  do  my  washing.  I  paid  the 
woman  $100  a  year  for  her  services,  while  I  started 
the  man  at  $25  per  month,  and  also  supplied  him 
with  two  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  as  well  as  furnish- 
ing him  with  fuel,  a  garden  patch  and  a  house  to 
live  in.  I  also  hired  a  colored  year-hand  whom  I 
paid  $18  per  month  cash  and  furnished  him  a  ration 
of  300  pounds  of  pork,  eighteen  bushels  of  corn- 
meal  and  one  barrel  of  flour,  which  amounted  in 
cash  to  a  wage  of  approximately  $25  per  month. 

About  this  time  I  brought  my  other  horses  from 
the  city,  so  that  there  were  plenty  of  work  animals 
on  the  place.  Every  day  when  weather  and  eoil 
conditions  permitted  we  ran  two  plows.  When  tlie 
weather  was  bad  we  cut  fence  posts  and  firewood 
in  the  woods.  We  also  built  over  two  miles  of  good 
permanent  woven  wire  fence  that  first  winter  and 
spring.  Of  course  to  accomplish  all  this  work  I 
had  to  hire  two  boys  to  work  by  the  day  at  odd 
times,  so  that,  all  told,  they  put  in  about  two 
months  of  work  apiece  up  to  the  1st  of  June.  I 
used  chestnut  posts  in  my  fencing  operations,  as 
I  had  a  wealth  of  chestnut  in  the  woods,  and  posts 
of  this  material  are  good  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  efficient  service,  while  if  they  are  treated  with 
creosote  they  will  last  over  twenty  years.  I  dug 
my  line  postholes  two  and  one-half  feet  deep,  while 
I  put  brace  posts  and  corner  posts  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  feet  deep  in  the  ground.  I  aimed  to 
stretch  my  wire  as  tightly  as  was  possible  and  to 
set  the  corner  and  brace  posts  so  firmly  that  they 
would  be  able  to  withstand  this  strain.  In  order 
to  make  my  fences  hog  tight  and  horse  proof  I 
placed  one  strand  of  barb  wire  at  the  bottom  and 
top  of  each  fence. 

I  feel  confident  that  I  added  $1,000  to  the  value 
of  my  farm  by  one  piece  of  work  which  I  did  that 
first  spring.  This  was  to  build  a  new  road  from 
the  country  road  to  the  farmstead.  As  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  the  road  leading  into  the  farm 
looked  like  the  path  left  by  a  tortured  and  wander- 
ing boa  constrictor.  I  ran  my  new  road  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  house  to  the  country  road,  this  way 
being  along  a  line  fence.  I  also  set  a  system  of 
telephone  poles  along  this  road,  so  that  I  could  have 
telephone  service,  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences 
that  a  present-day  farmer  can  take  advantage  of. 
Time  and  again  I  have  had  a  piece  of  machinery 
break  in  the  field  and  I  would  hurry  to  the  house 
and  telephone  to  town  to  the  dealer  to  rush  the 
repair  down  to  me  on  the  next  train,  and  perhaps 
an  hour  later  I  would  again  have  the  machine  in 
operation  in  the  field. 

_  In  building  my  new  road  I  first  plowed  three 
Furrows  on  each  border  of  the  road,  turning  the 
dirt  towards  the  center  of  the  road.    Then  in  the 


worst  places  I  worked  with  the  pick  and  shovel  I 
until  I  had  a  fairly  good  crown  started.    Then  1 1 
used  a  King  split  log  drag,  which  I  had  made,  on 
the  road  until  I  had  it  in  good  shape  for  travel.   |  I 
aim  to  keep  the  road  well  crowned  and  the  side 
ditches  clean,  so  that  they  will  carry  off  the  draua>  II 
age  water.    My  dirt  road  is  all  ripht  in  dry  weather, 
but  in  wet  seasons  it  and  all  the  other  dirt  roads  of  ; 
Virginia  look  like  the  Slough  of  Despond  or  the 
Missouri  River  on  a  rampage  over  the  lowlands  of  I 
Arkansas. 

If  we  did  not  accomplish  anything  else  that  first 
season  we  gained  a  reputation  for  hustling  and 
"stepping  about"  with  the  countryside.  We  worked 
outside  alike  in  good  and  bad  weather,  as  I  wad 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  laborers  whd 
were  not  afraid  of  a  little  bad  weather.  I  mentiots 
these  facts  so  that  you  may  appreciate  that  I  wa» 
not  doing  any  "joy-farming,"  but  that  I  and  my 
men  were  really  stepping  to  it  and  buckling  up 
against  the  hard  knocks  six  and  one-half  days  a 
week.  Without  conceit,  I  can  say  that  we  did 
everything  that  average  workmen  could  do  to  bring 
that  farm  up  to  snuff  in  as  practical  and  inex- 
pensive a  manner  as  we  were  able. 

There  is  one  discouragement  which  the  farmer 
who  attempts  to  improve  run-down  land  has  ton 
face  daily.  That  is  the  fact  that  all  his  money  is 
going  out  and  very  little  is  coming  back.  In  fact,* 
it  is  a  question  with  a  man  with  capital  where  the 
proper  stopping  point  is.  I  tried  to  get  my  farm* 
in  good  condition  at  a  certain  gross  expenditure,, 
and  I  was  able  to  do  so,  but  it  took  some  mighty 
close  figuring.  In  fact,  often  I  wished  that  I  had 
bought  improved  land  which  would  have  yielded 
an  immediate  income  instead  of  tackling  worn-out 
land.  However,  when  I  would  study  the  rise  in 
local  land  values,  when  I  would  contrast  the  worth  of 
my  place  when  I  bought  it  with  its  present  value, 
I  would  appreciate  that  I  acted  wisely  in  buying 
the  cheap,  unimproved  land.  In  fact,  I  have  had 
several  opportunities  to  sell  my  land  at  a  good  net 
profit  already,  and  this  fact  convinces  me  that  the 
farmer  who  buys  cheap  land  which  is  well  located 
cannot  lose  on  his  investment,  other  conditions  be- 
ing equal. 

I  bought  my  farm  in  May  and  my  income  from 
the  crops  and  livestock  sold  up  to  January  1st 
amounted  to  $969.45  and  included  the  sale  of  my 
wheat,  cattle,  eggs,  butter,  poultry  and  turkeys. 
Of  this  amount  $427.20  was  net  profit,  which  was 
an  income  of  only  a  little  over  $1  per  acre. 

However,  I  also  had  my  crops  of  cowpeas  and 
soy  bean  hay— seventy  tons  of  ensilage,  worth  $4.50 
per  ton;  plenty  of  straw  and  corn  fodder  and  400 
bushels  of  corn,  worth  95  cents  per  bushel.  So,  in 
a  way,  my  returns  from  the  operations  of  the  first 
eight  montns  were  not  so  discouraging.  The  farm 
Continued  on  Page  663 
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THAT  the  woodlot  owner  who  merely  guesses 
at  the  value  of  his  timber  may  find  his 
guesswork  very  costly  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  instances  of  the  difference  between 
guesswork  and  intelligenUsolving  of  woodlot  prob- 
lems, taken  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Farmers'  Bulletin  715,  "Measuring  and  Mar- 
keting Woodlot  Products:" 

A  woodlot  owner  in  Maryland  received  an  offer 
of  $1,500  for  a  tract  of  timber,  which  he  was  in- 
clined to  accept  as  a  fair  price.  Before  the  sale 
was  made,  however,  he  requested  the  advice  of  the 
State  Forester  as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
timber.  As  a  result  the  State  Forester  made  an 
examination  of  the  tract,  estimated  the  market 
value  of  the  timber,  and  furnished 
the  owner  a  list  of  timber  operators 
who  might  be  prospective  buyers. 
The  timber  was  then  publicly  adver- 
tised, with  the  result  that  the  man 
who  had  previously  made  the  $1,500 
offer  raised  his  bid  to  $4,500,  and  the 
sale  was  finally  made  to  another  per- 
son for  about  $5,500.  Only  three 
months  elapsed  between  the  date  of 
the  first  offer  and  the  final  sale. 
Not  only  was  the  original  offer  in- 
creased by  nearly  270  per  cent,  but 
the  woodlot  was  also  left  in  excellent 
condition.  This  was  accomplished 
by  having  the  trees  to  be  cut  selected 
and  marked  by  the  State  Forester 
with  a  view  of  leaving  the  young 
growing  timber  on  the  ground,  to- 
gether with  sufficient  seed  trees  to 
restock  the  open  places.  The  con- 
tract further  called  for  close  utiliza- 
tion by  cutting  .the  stumps  low  and 
using  the  small  diameters  in  the 
tops,  the  lopping  of  tops  for  cord- 
wood,  and  the  scattering  of  the  re- 
maining brush. 

An  eighty-acre  farm  in  south  cen- 
tral Michigan  had  on  it  a  ten-acre 
woodlot,  containing  about  48,000 
board  feet  of  basswood  and  about 
12,000  feet  each  of  hard  maple,  soft 


maple,  red  oak,  soft  elm,  ash,  and  beech.  The  trees 
were  overmature,  many  of  them  hollow;  and  the 
owner  knew  he  ought  to  "sell  them  to  save  them." 
Timber  on  an  adjacent  ten  acres  had  previously 
been  sold  for  less  than  $100  per  acre,  or  a  total  of 
about  $1,000.  Even  this  value  compares  well  with 
incomes  commonly  obtained  from  woodlots  in 
southern  Michigan.  Instead  of  selling  on  the  first 
bid  made,  however,  the  owner,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  an  expert  attached  to  a  nearby  forestry  school, 
wrote  to  a  number  of  wood-using  firms  in  different 
cities,  from  some  of  whom,  after  examination  of  his 
timber,  he  secured  bids  on  the  different  species  in  his 
woodlot.  As  a  result  of  his  bargaining,  he  received 
for  his  stumpage  sums  amounting,  in  the  aggregate, 


to  nearly  $2,000.  For  his  red  oak,  bought  for 
quarter-sawing  by  a  firm  outside  the  State,  he  re- 
ceived $21  per  1,000  board  feet.  His  other  trees 
were  purchased  by  veneer  companies,  the  basswood 
returning  $19  per  1,000  feet,  ash  $16,  elm  and  hard 
maple  $14,  soft  maple  and  beech  $12. 

An  owner  in  northwestern  Ohio  received  bids  of 
$550  and  $600  lump  sum  for  his  timber.  Following 
the  advice  of  a  relative  who  had  previously  run  a 
sawmill,  he  engaged  a  portable  mill,  sawed  out,  and 
sold  the  following  at  the  prices  named: 

1 — White  oak  butts,  rough  lumber  for  wagon 
stock,  hickory  butts  for  bands,  and  elm 
butts  for  hoops,  sold  for  $1,350 

2 —  Barn  frame,  cut  and  used  on 
farm,  value  

3 —  500  railroad  ties,  sold  for. .. 

4 —  Balance,  consisting  of 
cheaper  poles,  "sap  tim- 
ber, cull,  and  refuse,"  sold 
to  the  buyer  who  had  of- 
fered $600  for  the  stand- 
ing timber  for  


if  ^  on  Live  Within  Reach  of  one  of  Theae  Tractor  Shown  l(  Will  Pay  \  <>u 

to  <io  S<-«-   II,  mill   II    Will  OlTC   Vou  n  Good   Vacation    VIno.     «',.(|iir  It<i|iiils, 

Iowa — AuUffnat  14  <<>  is.  Bloomlna~ton,  uiinou — tua;nal  -i  <o  25.  Indian- 
avolla,  Indiana — Ah^hm  -s  to  September  I.  Madtaoa,  Wlaconaln — Septem- 
ber •  to  8 


600 
250 


350 


•Gross  receipts  from  timber. .  .$2,550 
Total  cost  of  operation   1,150 


Net 


for  stumpage,  value  and 
profit   $1,400 


It  will  be  noted  that  $600  was  the 
highest  bid  received  for  the  standing 
timber,  whereas  he  cleared  $1,400. 

In  western  Ohio,  a  woodlot  owner 
who  had  carefully  protected  his  best 
timber  for  many  years  accepted  in 
1914  a  local  buyer's  lump  sum  offer  • 
of  $260  for  the  timber  on  6.5  acres. 
The  trees  were  tall,  clean,  good-sized 
white  and  bur  oak  of  high  grade.  By 
a  careful  measurement  of  the  stumps 
and  tops,  made  just  after  logging, 
the  author  of  this  bulletin  found  that 
the  tract  had  yielded  not  less  than 
14,500  board  feet  per  acre,  or  a  total 
of  something  over  84,500  board  feet. 
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More  Sheep  Diseases 

External  Parasitic  Troubles  Such  as  Scabies  and  Ticks, 
and  Foot  Rot,  or  Leg  and  Lip  Disease — By 
Maximilian  Herzog,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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Foot  Louse 


THE  preceding  arti- 
cle on  some  of 
the  common  dis- 
eases of  sheep  has  dealt 
with  affections  due  to 
entoparasites,  namely, 
some  tapeworms  in  their 
bladder  worm  stages, 
and  some  roundworms. 
Important  sheep  dis- 
eases, as  has  been  re- 
marked, also  are  due  to 
ectoparasites  —  that  is, 
parasites  which  live  on 
the  external  surface  of  their  host  and  also  burrow 
into  its  skin  and  there  are  present  in  gallerie  or 
canals  which  they  have  bored  out  for  themselves. 
While  ectoparasites  of  man  and  our  domestic  ani- 
nals  usually  belong  to  the  worms,  or,  as  they  are 
called  scientifically,  "vermes,"  ectoparasites  of  the 
ligher  animals  belong  to  the  "phyllum  arthropoda," 
which  are  invertebrates,  symmetrically  bilateral, 
formed  of  dissimilar  rings  and  always  provided  with 
articular  limbs.  The  phyllum  arthropoda  contains 
several  classes,  and  of  these,  two,  namely,  spiders 
and  insects,  furnish  important  ectoparasites  of  man 
and  our  domestic  animals. 

The  parasitic  insects,  which  include  the  gnats,  the 
mosquitoes,  the  barnfly,  horsefly,  botfly,  etc.,  and 
also  the  fleas,  usually  are  occasional  parasites  only; 
while  the  spiders,  when  they  have  become  parasitic, 
become  permanently  fixed  to  their  host.  The  para- 
sitic spiders  by  their  peculiar  habits  have  become 
so  changed  in  their  external  shape,  etc.,  that  a  lay- 
man would  not  easily  recognize  that  they  belong 
to  the  spiders,  but  this  usually  can  be  discovered 
when  their  development  is  studied.  The  most 
important  ectoparasites  of  man  and  our  domestic 
animals  which  belong  to  the  class  of  spiders  are 
the  ticks,  the  mites,  and  lice. 

Skin  diseases  of  man  and  domestic 
animals  due  to  certain  mites  are 
known  as  scabies,  "Kraetze"  in  Ger- 
man and  "Scab"  in  English.  Sheep 
scab  or  scabies  in  sheep  is  a  very 
contagious  and  very  injurious  disease 
which  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time,  and  which  at  one  time  has  been 
very  prevalent  fn  Europe  and  also  in 
the  United  States,  but  which  is,  for- 
tunately, a  disease  which  can  be  con- 
trolled and  even  stamped  out  en- 
tirely by  the  proper  measures.  How- 
ever, when  these  measures  are  neg- 
lected in  the  presence  of  even  a  few 
cases  only,  the  disease  will  spread 
among  the  flocks  and  will  cause  seri- 
ous losses  by  death  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  animals  infested,  by 
a  loss  in  weight  and  in  general  health 
and  condition  of  a  large  percentage 
of  all  animals  infested,  and  by  a  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  wool  and 
•  decrease  in  the  amount.  The  in- 
fection of  sheep  may  occur  from  al- 
ready infected  sheep  brought  to  a 
heretofore  clean  flock;  but  perfectly 
clean  flocks  may  pick  up  the  infection 
from  infected  pastures.  How  this 
occurs  will  be  explained  presently. 


days  and  out  slips  a  young  mite,  which  becomes  of 
good  size  in  about  a  week,  and  after  three  to  four 
more  days  is  sexually  mature,  able  to  mate  and  pro- 
duce another  crop  of  young  ones  by  the  females. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  eighth  generation 
of  one  pair  of  sexually  mature  mites,  provided  that 
they  all  live,  may  after  120  days  be  equal  to  150,000,- 
000  mature  mites.  This  figure  could,  of  course,  be 
reached  only  if  every  egg  would  produce  a  mature 
adult.  This  is  not  the  case  and  the  increase  of 
mites  is  not  as  tremendous  as  indicated  above,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  from  exact  observation  that  they 
can  multiply  enormously  on  the  body  of  the  sheep. 

Experience  has  also  taught  us  that  a  single  dip- 
ping of  sheep  for  scab  is  usually  not  effective.  There 
are  evidently  stages  when  the  egg-laying  females 
and  their  deposited  eggs  are  quite  resistant  to  the 
antiseptics  in  the  dip.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young 
hatched  brood  is  probably  most  susceptible  to  the 
dip.  The  best  practical  results  have  been  obtained 
by  giving  a  second  thoro  dip  ten  days  after  a  first 
thoro  dip,  because  the  second  dip  affects  all  young 
mites  vhich  have  been  able  to  hatch  from  unkilled 
ova;  and  these  young  mites,  before  they  have  had 
time  to  deposit  any  eggs  themselves,  are  hit  at  a 
time  when  they  are  quite  susceptible  to  the  dip.  The 
details  of  dipping  will  be  taken  up  fully  further  on. 

Most  blood-sucking  mites,  lice,  flies,  etc.,  when 
introducing  their  sucking  apparatus  into  the  skin 
of  their  host,  introduce  a  saliva  or  occasionally  an- 
other fluid,  which  introduces  a  small  amount  of 
poison  into  the  small  wound.  This  poison  may 
simply  be  in  the  nature  of  an  acid,  or  it  may  be  a 
true  strong  poison. 

Wherever  the  sheep  scab  mite  pricks  the  skin  of 
a  sheep  it  produces  a  slight  inflammatory  irritation, 
with  redness.  As  these  mites  multiply,  such  pricks 
are  made  in  larger  and  larger  numbers  and  they 
become  crowded  together  in  smaller  areas.  Over 


Sheep  Loose 


Sheep  Scabies 

All  forms  of  scabies,  scab,  itch,  or 
mange  occurring  in  man  and  our  do- 
mestic animals  are  caused  by  mites.  While  some 
forms  are  not  very  serious,  others  are  serious  affec- 
tions. The  sheep  scabies  or  sheep  scab  is  caused 
by  a  very  small  mite  known  among  zoologists  as 
"Psoroptes  communis  oyIs,"  or  "Psoroptes  ovis." 
The  female  mite  when  fully  developed  is  about  one- 
fortieth  of  an  inch  in  length,  while  the  smaller  male 
only  attains  a  length  of  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch. 

While  these  mites  thus  are  quite  small,  they  can 
still  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  especially  if  they 
are  carefully  picked  out  of  the  wool  with  the  blade 
of  a  knife,  a  small  forceps,  a  piece  of  straw,  and 
are  placed  on  a  dark  background  like  the  brim  of 
a  hat,  a  piece  of  cloth  or  the  cover  of  a  book.  They 
can  be  well  seen  with  an  ordinary  hand  lens,  and 
after  a  person  of  average  intelligence  has  seen  them 
once  he  is  not  liable  to  not  recognize  them  again. 

These  mites  are  permanent  parasites  of  the  sheep. 
The  mature  males  and  females  mate  on  the  sheep 
and  the  f'rnales  deposit  their  eggs  in  little  lumps 
on  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  wool  fibers.  The  eggs 
deposited  by  each  female,  which  eggs  generally  are 
tip  to  fifteen  in  number,  hatch  after  three  to  four 
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these,  from  the  inflamed  tissue,  an  albuminous 
serum  is  poured  out,  and  this  dries  and  coagulates 
on  the  surface  and  forms  a  dry  scab  or  a  crust. 
The  crusts  are  first  yellowish  in  color,  and  they 
later  on  become  thicker  and  darker  in  color  from 
an  admixture  with  dirt  and  blood.  The  mites  prick 
new  places  around  the  periphery  of  the  spot  first 
affected.  Thus  it  grows  and  becomes  harder  and 
thicker. 

The  thickening  and  hardening  of  the  affected 
areas  are  very  characteristic  in  sheep  scab  and  not 
found  in  other  parasitic  or  nonparasitic  skin  affec- 
tions of  the  sheep.  The  thickening  can  be  easily 
recognized  by  lifting  the  affected  skin  up  between 
the  fingers  of  the  observer  and  rolling  it  between 
the  fingers.  When  the  skin  of  the  scabby  sheep  is 
so  manipulated,  the  animal  turns  its  head  and  tries 
to  lick  the  place. 

As  soon  as  the  scabs  due  to  the  injury  by  the 
mites  have  been  well  formed,  they  itch  a  good  deal 
and  the  animals  become  quite  restless,  especially 
after  they  have  been  driven  and  while  they  are  in  a 
heated  condition.    The  affected  animals  now  fre- 


quently scratch  them- 
selves, rub  the  itching 
spots  against  trees, 
fences  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  ilock;  the 
fleece,  subjected  again 
and  again  to  such  in- 
jurious insults,  assumes 
the  condition  known 
among  wool  raisers  as 
"broken." 

Where  the  wool  cov- 
ering a  scab  is  within 
reach  of  the  mouth  it 

is  pulled  out;  where  it  can  be  reached  by  the 
scratching  feet,  it  is  ragged  in  appearance  and  dis- 
colored. As  the  disease  advances  larger  and  larger 
areas  are  affected;  the  skin  does  not  merely  show 
large,  thick  scabs,  but  even  the  skin  between  the 
scabs  look  swollen,  infiltrated,  thickened,  and  it 
may  even  show  bleeding  cracks. 

It  is  very  easy  to  recognize  scab  in  the  later 
stages,  but  it  is  important  to  detect  it  in  the  earlier 
stages  when  a  few  animals  are  affected  slightly 
only.  In  order  to  make  an  early  diagnosis  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  sheep  carefully,  and  when- 
ever an  animal  is  seen  that  by  its  behavior  shows 
that  it  is  itching— in  other  words,  an  animal  that 
bites  and  scratches  its  skin— scabs  or  suspicious 
places  must  be  looked  for  by  parting  the  wool,  hunt- 
ing for  the  mites  with  the  naked  eye  or  by  a  hand 
lens,  and  then  trying  to  pick  some  up  with  the  point 
of  a  knife  blade,  or  by  scraping  the  skin  with  the 
blade  right  at  the  base  of  the  wool  fibers.  The 
scrapings  must  be  spread,  as  indicated  above,  on  a 
dark  surface,  which  should  be  exposed  to  the  direct 
sunlight  or  to  a  source  of  heat.  The  latter  will  make 
the  mites  active  so  that  they  can  be  detected  easier. 
Where  the  mites  are  quite  numerous  in  the  skin  of 
the  sheep,  the  spot  is  greasy  and 
appears  bright  and  glistening,  or 
white  and  glossy.  Scrapings  from 
such  places  usually  easily  yield  sev- 
eral mites.  Where  the  spots  are  dull 
and  dry  in  appearance  the  mites  have 
usually  left  and  are  found  in  small 
numbers  only. 

Advanced  cases  of  scabs  are  gen- 
erally easy  to  recognize,  and  begin- 
ning cases  can  be  diagnosticated 
with  a  little  care  and  some  judgment. 
There  are,  however — and  this  must 
not  be  forgotten — other  causes  be- 
sides the  scab  mite  Psoroptes  ovis 
which  will  bring  about  itching,  such 
as  sheep  ticks,  common  ticks,  sheep 
lice  (not  the  scab-mite  Psoroptes 
ovis).  Ticks  are  much  larger  than 
the  sheep  mites;  they  are  brown 
in  color  and  easily  found  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  sheep  foot  louse, 
Haematopinus  pedalis,  and  the  com- 
mon sheep  louse,  Trlchodectes 
sphaerocephalus,  are  much  larger 
and  have  an  'entirely  differently 
shaped  body  from  the  mites.  The 
latter  are  almost  circular,  the  former 
elongated  and  oval. 

As  stated  above,  the  sheep  scab  mite 
Psoroptes  ovis  is  a  permanent  para- 
site of  the  sheep  and  cannot  exist  for 
any  great  length  of  time  away  from  its 
host,  nor  can  it  propagate  in  the  out- 
side world.  However,  these  mites 
may  accidentally  leave  the  body  of  sheep,  get  into 
stables,  into  pastures,  on  shrubs,  etc.,  infest  them 
and  from  here  infest  healthy  sheep.  Even  eggs  may 
be  shaken  off  from  infestated  sheep  and  may  later 
on  stick  onto  a  new  host  on  which  they  can  hatch. 

It  appears  from  quite  extensive  observations  that 
mites  removed  from  the  body  of  their  normal  host, 
the  sheep,  and  thrust  upon  the  outside  world,  may 
not  infrequently  remain  alive  there  for  two  or  three 
weeks  and  much  longer — i.  e.,  up  to  two  months — 
under  specially  favorable  conditions.  A  very  dry 
atmosphere  seems  to  be  particularly  unfavorable  to 
the  detached  mites,  while  a  moist,  cool  atmosphere 
appears  to  favor  them.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
in  one  to  two  months  open  pastures  will  rid  them- 
selves of  sheep  mite  infestation;  however,  build- 
ings, pens,  etc.,  cannot  be  considered  safe  until 
after  a  number  of  months.  Hence  such  places, 
when  temporary  and  open  in  structure,  after  in- 
festation should  be  abandoned,  or  when  permanent 
and  closed  they  should  be  disinfected  with  fluid 
insecticides  or  with  gases  like  sulphurous  acid. 
Sheep  scab  may  live  on  some  other  animals  with- 
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out  giving  rise  to  much  trouble,  as,  for  instance,  on 
goats,  and  they  may  be  transferred  to  sheep  and 
spread  very  rapidly  and  with  dire  results  among 
them.  The  contagion  between  sheep  may  occur 
direct  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  or  bits  of  wool, 
fence  posts,  shrubbery,  etc.,  may  indirectly  transfer 
the  infestation. 

Sheep  scab  cannot  be  treated  by  internal  medica- 
tion, which  in  the  case  of  this  mite  infestation  is 
absolutely  worthless.  The  proper  treatment  for 
the  sheep  mite  is  to  dip  the  sheep  in  solutions  which 
will  kill  the  Psoroptes  ovis.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  above  that  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
complete  killing  of  all  the  mites  it  is  necessary  to 
dip  sheep  twice — i.  e.,  a  second  time  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days  after  the  first  dipping.  Simple  hand 
dressing  of  scabby  places  in  sheep  can  only  be  re- 
sorted to  when  there  are  a  few  sheep  moderately 
infested  only,  and  as  a  rule  even  then  hand  dressing 
of  the  few  sheep  apparently  affected  will  not  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  the  infestation. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  from  its  tests 
and  experience  in  the  field,  recommends,  of  the  five 
different  kinds  of  sheep  dips  for  scabs,  two  only: 

1.  The  lime-and-sulphur  dip  is  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  8  pounds  of  unslacked  lime  (or  11  pounds 
of  commercial  hydrated  lime,  not  air  slacked)  and 
24  pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  100  gallons  of 
water.  Place  the  lime  in  a  water-tight  shallow  box 
and  add  sufficient  water  to  form  a  thin  paste.  Sift 
the  sulphur  into  this  and  mix  well  until  a  paste  of 
about  the  consistency  of  mortar  is  formed,  adding 
water  as  required.  Place  this  lime-and-sulphur 
paste  into  30  gallons  of  boiling  water  and  boil  for 
at  least  two  hours;  maintain  the  quantity  up  to  30 
gallons  by  adding  water  as  evaporation  takes  place. 
Stir  continuously  the  boiling  solution  with  a  large 
mortar  hoe.  After  the  mixture  has  been  boiled  for 
two  hours  the  liquid  should  be  of  a  chocolate  or  dark 
amber  color.  Place  liquid  into  a  settling  tank  and 
after  it  has  settled  draw  from  a  faucet  of  the  set- 
tling tank  the  clear  fluid  into  another  tank.  There 
must  not  be  any  sediment  in  the  last  tank,  since 
such  sediment  in  the  dipping  vat  would  injure  the 
wool  and  the  eyes  of  the  sheep.  The  clear  fluid  is 
diluted  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  100  gallons,  and  this 
liquid  so  prepared  is  3V&  the  required  strength  of 
the  fluid  in  the  vat;  hence  30  gallons  of  the  concen- 
trate plus  70  gallons  of  water  will  be  the  required 
strength  in  the  dipping  vat.  In  preparing  lime-and- 
sulphur  dip  in  large  quantities,  several  hundred 
gallons  of  concentrate  are  often  made  in  a  single 
large  cooking  tank. 


2.  The  nicotin-and-sulphur  dip  is  made  with  suffi- 
cient mem  in  solution  and  flowers  of  sulphur  to  give 
a  mixture  containing  0.05  per  cent  nicotin  and  2 
per  cent  sulphur.  Formula  for  this  dip:  Nicotin, 
4-10  of  a  pound;  flowers  of  sulphur,  16  pounds; 
water,  96  gallons. 

In  arranging  a  dipping  plant,  the  capacity  of  the 
vat  must  be  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
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sheep  to  be  dipped  in  a  given  time.  The  usual 
method  for  dipping  sheep  is  to  have  them  enter  the 
long  cylindrical  or  rectangular  canal-like  vat  filled 
with  dip  at  one  end  of  the  vat,  and  let  them  leave  the 
vat  at  the  opposite  end.   The  solution  or  dip  must 
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be  used  warm  (about  blood  temperature). 

Sheep  should  not  be  dipped  immediately  after 
shearing;  a  period  of  at  least  ten  days  should 
elapse  between  shearing  and  dipping  in  order  that 
the  shear  cuts  may  heal;  animals  having  fresh 
shear  cut  wounds  after  the  sulphur-lime  dip  may 
develop  a  kind  of  blood  poisoning.  Sheep  must  be 
carefully  placed  into  the  dipping  vat  without  injur- 
ing  them;  it  is  not  permissible  to  grab  the  animal  I 
by  the  ears  and  pull  them.  Ewes  and  lambs  muBt 
not  be  dipped  together,  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  drowning  the  latter.  Animals  three  to  six  hours 
before  dipping  should  be  fed  and  watered.  When 
the  weather  is  cold  or  stormy,  dipping  operations 
should  be  finished  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  that 
the  animals  may  have  time  to  dry  up  and  feed  be- 
fore the  night  comes  on.  Bucks  should  be  dipped 
separate  from  ewes  and  lambs.  ■,  v 

For  dipping  purposes,  soft  water  is  better  than 
hard  water.  The  amount  of  dip  in  the  vat  or  hath 
should  be  sufficient  to  submerge  the  sheep  com- 
pletely; hence  the  depth  of  the  dipping  fluid  in  the 
vat  should  be  from  forty  to  forty-eight  inches.  Its 
must  be  considered  that  freshly-shorn  sheep  and 
short-wool  lambs  will  carry  out  on  an  average  of 
from  one  to  two  quarts  of  the  dipping  solution,  while* 
full-fleeced  fine-wool  sheep  will  carry  out  and  re- 
tain in  their  fleece  as  much  as  two  gallons. 

Sheep  should  on  an  average  remain  in  the  dip 
not  less  than  two  minutes,  generally  from  two  to 
three  minutes,  bucks  three  to  five  minutes.  Where- 
large,  hard  scabs  exist,  it  is  well  to  give  them  a 
hand  dressing,  and  after  one  hour  give  the  animals 
the  general  dip.  Animals  which  have  received  the 
preliminary  hand  dressing  need  not  be  exposed  to 
the  general  dip  more  than  two  minutes.  The  ani- 
mals must  be  completely  dipped  with  the  aid  of 
dipping  forks  devised  for  this  purpose.  If  care  la 
taken,  drowning  of  animals  is  avoided.  In  the 
sheep-growing  sections  of  the  West  the  average 
cost  of  dipping  sheep  (aside  from  the  original  ex 
pense  of  the  dipping  vat  and  plant)  varies  from 
2  to  3%  cents  per  head  for  each  dipping. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  details  of  the  dip- 
ping, the  procedure — in  order  to  be  successful — has 
to  be  carried  out  properly  and  conscientiously.  Hap- 
hazard procedures  will  not  accomplish  any  lasting 
and  permanent  good  results.  Two  proper  dippings 
at  an  interval  of  ten  to  fourteen  days,  however,  will 
exterminate  the  scab  infestation.  Aside  from  dip- 
ping there  is  no  other  method  of  attacking  and  erad- 
icating successfully  sheep  scab,  one  of  the  most  im- 
Continued  on  Page  664 
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OUT  in  Clay  County,  Iowa,  in  connection  with 
several  counties  in  that  and  other  States,  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  conduct- 
ing for  some  time  a  series  of  experiments  and  in- 
vestigations for  the  purpose  of  determining  some 
one  or  more  successful  methods  of  community  or- 
ganization and  activity  for  the  control  and  eventu- 
ally the  eradication  of  hog  cholera.  Certain  facts 
gleaned  from  the  circular  letters  sent  out  from  the 
Clay  County  local  office  are  of  very  timely  interest 
just  now,  and  should  prove  of  immense  value  to  all 
hog-growing  farmers  and  communities. 

A  circular  letter  sent  out  from  that  office  to  the 
farmers  of  the  county  March  22  called  attention  to 
two  outbreaks  of  cholera  which  had  been  obseryed 
since  the  previous  report,  made  two  weeks  before 
this  one.  In  the  first  outbreak  three  hogs  died 
before  treatment,  two  were  killed  for  post-mortem 
examination  and  seventy-five  were  treated;  four 
were  so  sick  that  they  were  given  only  the  seruui 
treatment,  the  other  seventy-one  being  given  the 
simultaneous  serum-virus  treatment.  In  the  second 
outbreak  four  died  before  treatment  could  be  given 
and  twenty-five  were  treated;  eight  were  so  sick 
they  were  given  only  the  serum  treatment,  the  other 
seventeen  being  given  the  simultaneous  treatment. 

But  here  is  the  real  "meat"  of  these  incidents  and 
the  investigations  of  them:  In  both  instances  it  was 
found  that  infection  was  brought  into  the  herds  by 
purchasing  animals  from  nearby  public  stockyards. 
Tho  local  Government  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
work  makes  this  forceful  statement:  "All  public 
stockyards  must  be  considered  as  cholera  infected, 
ami  you  are  warned  not  to  purchase  hogs  from 
such  places." 

Two  weeks  following  that  report  the  inspector 
issued  another  in  which  he  told  of  two  more  out- 
breaks of  cholera  in  the  county  between  the  dates 
of  March  22  and  April  5.  About  the  same  ratio  of 
losses  existed  as  in  the  Other  two  cases.  But  this 
time  the  source  of  infection  was  different,  hut  no 
less  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  con- 
trol and  eradication  of  this  dicatl  hog  disease.  In 
the  case  of  the  first  of  these  two  outhreaks  the  in- 
spector reports:  "Infection  apparently  harbored  on 
premises  since  last  fall,  at  which  time  hogs  on  the 
place  were  vaccinated  for  the  purpose  of  immuniza- 
tion; several  were  sick  and  two  died  after  treat- 


ment; premises  were  not  cleaned  and  disinfected 
after  the  recovery  of  the  animals."  His  diagnosis 
of  the  source  of  infection  in  the  second  case  was 
very  similar:  "Apparent  source  of  infection  was  by 
purchase  of  hog  from  a  place  where  hogs  were  vac- 
cinated last  fall  for  purposes  of  immunization,  sev- 
eral of  the  animals  being  sick  after  treatment; 
premises  not  cleaned  and  disinfected  after  the  re- 
covery of  the  animals."  And  there  you  have  the 
meat  of  this  other  class  of  sources  of  infection: 
"Premises  noi  cleaned  and  disinfected  after  recov- 
ery of  sick  animals."  The  local  inspector  in  charge 
closes  this  report  with  the  following  little  sermon 
on  the  text  of  "Quarantine,"  and  it  is  such  a  good 
little  sermon  that  we  quote  it  in  full: 

Quarantine 

"A  much  dreaded  word,  which  apparently  to  many 
people  means  a  hardship  imposed  by  law  because 
of  the  prevalence  of  a  contagious  disease,  but  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  is,  simply  giving  careful 
attention  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  contagious  dis- 
ease. This  may  be  enforced  by  law,  but  better  and 
made  more  effective  thru  the  willingness  of  all  the 
people  in  the  community  to  do  their  share,  and  may 
be  made  to  apply  to  a  farm  as  well  as  to  a  larger 
area. 

"An  effective  quarantine  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
protection  against  hog  cholera;  for,  remember — 'No 
germs,  no  hog  cholera.' 

"You  can  readily  understand  that,  if  hog  cholera 
is  prevalent  in  your  neighborhood,  it  is  as  essential 
for  you  to  maintain  a  quarantine  on  your  place 
when  it  is  free  of  the  infection  as  if  you  had  the 
disease  on  your  place.  For,  in  one  case,  you  would 
maintain  a  quarantine  to  protect  your  own  hogs, 
while,  in  the  other,  you  would  do  so  to  protect  your 
neighbor's  stock.  Many  people  object  to  having  a 
quarantine  put  on  their  premises  when  they  have 
hog  cholera  because  they  deem  it  a  disgrace.  If 
your  neighhor's  hogs  had  the  disease,  and  he  should 
notify  you  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  taking  precautions 
to  keep  the  disease  from  spreading  to  your  herd, 
would  you  not  consider  him  a  better  neighbor  than 
if  he  had  kept  quiet  about  the  matter  until  your 
hogs  were  affected  with  the  disease? 

"If  you  think  your  neighbor  should  assist  you  in 
this  manner,  and  you  would  honor  as  well  as  thank 
him  for  it,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  you  owe 


him  the  same  obligation  if  you  shobld  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  your  animals  take  the  disease 
first?  It  does  not  make  your  losses  any  the  less,  or 
any  easier  to  bear,  because  your  neighbor's  stock 
also  gets  the  disease. 

"Quarantine  is  not  a  disgrace,  but  a  plain  Golden 
Rule,  a  simple  business  proposition,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  eradication  and  controlling 
of  contagious  diseases. 

"To  maintain  an  effective  quarantine  for  hog 
cholera,  the  different  ways  by  which  the  virus 
might  be  spread  must  be  considered  and  then  care 
taken  to  avoid  .these  conditions.  While  each  out- 
break or  farm  may  present  some  problem  that" 
deserves  attention,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
.ways  by  which  we  know  hog  cholera  has  been 
spread  in  Clay  County: 

"Owners  of  well  herds  visiting  sick  herds. 

"Owners  of  sick  herds  visiting  well  herds. 

"Purchase  of  new  stock,  even  immune,  from  in- 
fected premises. 

"Borrowing  and  lending  of  farm  implements. 

"Thrashing,  shelling  and  silo-filling  crews. 

"Dogs. 

"Crows,  pigeons,  etc. 

"Exposing  carcasses  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs  to 
crows  and  dogs. 

"Streams — locating  hog  lots  on  streams. 

"Purchase  of  animals  from  public  stockyards. 

"From  public  stockyards  on  shoes,  wagons  and 
horses'  feet. 

"Vaccination  of  well  herds. 

"Sick  hogs  running  to  line  fences. 

"Sick  or  well  hogs  running  at  large. 

"Harbored  on  premises. 

"If  the  farmers  of  Clay  County  will  maintain  a 
system  of  cleaning,  disinfecting  and  quarantine  on 
their  premises,  hog  cholera  can  be  eradicated  from 
the  county.  Without  these  essentials,  Clay  County 
must  continue  to  pay  the  toll  extorted  by  this  dis- 
ease." 

Two  weeks  following  the  delivery  of  that  sermon, 
Local  Inspector  Atherton  reported  that  the  Clay 
County  Improvement  Association  had  purchased  a 
first-class  spraying  outfit  for  the  free  use  of  the 
farmers  of  the  county  in  disinfecting  any  premises 
which  had  not  been  cleaned  up  and  disinfected  after 
the  recovery  from  an  attack  of  hog  cholera.  The 
Continued  on  rage  664 
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The  Foundation  and  Capstone 

The  Silo  Is  Both  to  the  Business  of  Producing  Meat  and  Dairy  Products 


THE  silo  is  surely  some  great  traveler.  Or, 
perhaps  we  should  liken  it  to  the  guinea  pig, 
because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  its  num- 
ber increases  after  the  first  one  becomes  estab- 
lished in  any  community.  Ten  years  ago  you  could 
travel  all  day  by  train,  automobile  t>r  most  any 
form  of  transportation  you  cared  to  use,  thru  most 
any  part  of  Iowa,  for  instance,  and  not  see  a  silo. 
And  most  of  the  people  living  in  and  traveling 
thru  it  and  other  western  and  southern  States 
would  not  have  known  what  one  was  if  they  were 
to  have  seen  it.  But  now  the  State  is  dotted  all 
over  with  them;  one  contractor  in  one  northern 
county  reporting  that  in  three  years  he  had  erected 
fever  a  hundred  silos  of  one  particular  kind,  and 
that  other  contractors  were  building  the  same  kind 
in  that  county  as  did  he,  and  all  other  kinds  and 
types  were  pushed  with  similar  energy  and  success. 

Go  out  into  the  Dakotas,  up  into  the  Canadian 
prairie  provinces,  into  our  mountain  and  coast 
States;  go  into  the  drought  stricken  States  of  the 
Southwest  and  the  boll  weevil  stricken  States  of 
•the  South,  and  there  you  will  find  the  silo  more  or 
Jess  domesticated.  Like  man  and  the  horse,  it  has 
descended  from  uncertain  parents  out  of  a  dim  and 
little  known  ancient  past;  and  wherever  man  and 
Itbe  horse  tickle  the  earth  with  a  plow  to  make  it 
bring  forth  cultivated  crops,  there  the  silo,  soon  or 
late,  sets  itself  down  to  receive  at  least  a  portion 
of  those  crops  and  transform  them  into  a  more 
palatable  and  nutritious  form,  for  the  use  of  the 
animals  of  tne  farm,  than  could  be  had  without  it. 

It  is  peculiar  how  so  many  of  our  blessings  come 
to  us  only  thru  some  adversity,  some  hardship  or 
^crisis.  Thus  it  often  has  been  with  the  silo;  many 
who  now  own  one  or  more  and  consider  them  the 
!?ery  best  investment  they  ever  made  in  their  lives 
came  to  it  only  as  the  very  last  resort  in  meeting 
a  crisis  in  their  farming  business — and  very  prob- 
ably they  knew-  the  theory  of  it  for  several  years 
before  they  put  that  knowledge  into  practice.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  the  first  silo  to  be  erected 
in  South  Dakota: 

The  year  1894  was"  probably  the  driest  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  State.  A  prominent  breeder  of  pure- 
bred Red  Polled  cattle  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  realized  that  there  was  but  little  or  no  chance 
of  maturing  a  crop  of  anything,  that 
he  must  either  save  what  little  yield  ( 
of  immature  crops  he  had  or  sell  his 
herd  of  cattle  which  he  had  spent 
several  years  in  building  up.  The 
best  method  of  which  he  had  any 
knowledge  was  to  build  a  silo,  so  he 
built  a  crude,  homemade  square  af- 
fair, 20x20  feet  and  23  feet  high, 
which  would  hold  around  about  180 
tons  of  silage.  So  far  as  known, 
this  was  the  first  silo  of  any  kind  to 
be  built  or  used  in  South  Dakota.  It 
saved  its  owner's  herd  of  cattle, 
when  his  neighbors  were  forced  to 
sacrifice  theirs  for  what  little  they 
could  get  for  them.  The  thing  is  still 
in  use  and  now  has  for  company  a 
modern  round  silo  26  feet  in  diameter 
and  43  feet  high.  Pioneering  is  al- 
ways a  comparatively  slow  process, 
and  very  few  silos  were  built  in  that 
State  during  the  next  sixteen  years. 
But  again  came  a  dry  year  in  1911; 
by  this  time  commercial  and  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  State  were  preaching  silos,  and  the 
effect  of  this  educational  campaign,  combined  with 
the  lesson  of  this  other  dry  year,  is  shown  in  the 
records  of  one  community  which  had  one  silo  built 
in  1910  and,  after  the  object  lesson  of  its  value — ■ 
backed  by  this  educational  campaign — in  this  dry 
year,  during  1912  and  1913,  thirty-six  more  wore 
built  in  that  one  community.  By  the  end  of  1915 
there  were  fully  3,000  of  these  "Wells  of  Wealth" 
in  that  State. 

The  season  of  1915,  with  its  record-breaking 
rains,  frosts  and  freezes,  forced  thousands  of  farm- 
ers to  the  erection  of  silos  as  the  only  method  of 
saving  even  a  part  of  their  corn  crop.  And  now 
they  are  wondering  how  on  earth  they  over  got 
along  with  their  dairy  cows  and  their  cattle-feeding 
operations  during  past  years  without  a  silo,  Just  as 
we  wonder  how  we  could  manage  to  get  along  if 
we  had  to  go  back  to  farming  without  the  tele- 
phone, the  self-binder  and  the  riding-plow. 

You  know  a  silo  reminds  me  a  good  deal  of  one 
boy  that  is  found  in  practically  every  home  in  the 
land  that  has  any  children  at  all.  When  the  women 
folks  are  cleaning  up  the  table  after  a  meal  they 
find  a  little  of  something  or  other  has  been  left; 
they  do  not  want  to  dirty  a  dish  by  putting  it  away 
in  the  icebox  or  the  cupboard,  and  their  thrifty 
souls  revolt  at  the  idea  of  throwing  away  perfectly 
good  food,  so  they  hold  it  out  toward  this  boy  and 
say,  "Here,  Johnny,  you  eat  this  up,  you're  the 
garbage  pail  of  the  family  and  I  don't  want  to 
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throw  this  away.   I  hate  to  waste  anything  eatable." 

So  it  is  coming  to  be  with  the  silo.  If  a  killing 
frost  or  a  drought  hits  the  corn  crop,  they  put  it 
Into  the  silo;  if  a  rainstorm  comes  onto  a  patch  of 
clover  or  alfalfa  in  the  swath  of  the  windrow,  they 
put  it  into  the  silo;  if  blight  or  rust  hits  a  patch 
of  small  grain,  they  put  it  into  the  silo;  but  if  no 
crisis  of  this  kind  arises,  they  fill  it  up  with  a  per- 
fectly good  crop  of  corn,  or  some  other  forage 
crop.  And  this  mighty  efficient  food  factory  takes 
whatever  is  put  into  it— if  the  putting  is  done  right 
— and  grinds  it  thru  a  sort  of  digestive  process 
which  makes  it  into  about  the  best  substitute 
known  for  fresh,  luscious  green  grass,  Nature's 
greatest  single  food  for  our  domestic  animals. 
And  if  it  is  put  in  there  right  it  will  keep  for 
months,  or  even  for  years. 

That  silage  is  excellent  to  feed  with  the  custom- 
ary dry  feeds  in  the  wintertime.  Or  when  the 
usual  dry  spells  come  late  in  the  summer  and 
dry  up  the  pastures,  rendering  the  grass  unpala- 
table as  well  as  short  in  quantity,  all  one  has  to  do 
is  to  open  this  monstrous  can  of  greens  and  give 
the  animals  what  the  pastures  are  failing  to  give 
them.  In  fact,  ensilage  is  coming  to  be  to  the  live- 
stock grower  what  beans  are  to  the  army  quarter- 
master, the  one  universal  ration  to  be  fed  at  all 
times,  in  all  climes  and  under  all  circumstances.  It 
matters  not  what  the  climate  or  the  crop  may  be, 
there  you  will  find  the  silo  doing  its  part  in  solving 
the  farming  business  problems  of  its  owner. 

The  dairyman  and  the  feeder  of  both  eastern  and 
western  Canadian  provinces  are  building  silos  and 
growing  ensilage  corn;  some  of  them  are  mixing 
with  it  barley,  oats,  clover  or  alfalfa.  The  dairy- 
man and  the  feeder  of  Texas  and  Mississippi  are 
building  silos  and  filling  them  with  corn  and  cow- 
peas,  soy  beans  and  alfalfa.  The  same  fellow  on  the 
wind-swept  Western  plains  is  filling  his  with  milo, 
sorghum,  or  alfalfa,  or  possibly  sugar  beet  tops 
from  his  irrigated  fields.  Thruout  the  country  where 
the  canneries  and  sugar  factories  abound  they  are 
filling  their  silos  with  such  cannery  wastes  as  pea 
vines,  husks  and  cobs  of  the  sweet  corn,  or  the 
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best  pulp  waste  from  the  sugar  factories. 

No  longer  is  silage  being  looked  upon  as  food 
only  for  dairy  cows.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
favorite  of  the  man  who  is  producing  baby  beef  or 
feeding  mature  steers.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
use  of  silage  with  the  proper  amounts  of  other 
feeds  to  give  a  well  balanced  ration  will  cut  down 
the  cost  of  each  hundred  pounds  of  gains  and  in- 
crease the  profit  from  each  animal,  a.s  compared 
to  making  a  balanced  ration  with  these  same  other 
feeds,  but  without  the  silage. 

At  Purdue  University  this  spring  in  a  series  of 
cattle-feeding  tests  it  was  found  that  a  balanced 
ration  of  corn  silage,  shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal 
and  clover  hay  produced  gains  94  cents  a  hundred- 
weight cheaper  than  did  a  balanced  ration  of  the 
same  feeds  without  the  silage,  and  also  paid  the 
bigger  profit  by  $4.06  a  steer.  The  lot  of  steers 
which  received  the  silage  sold  on  the  market  for 
only  a  nickel  a  hundred  under  what  those  fed  no 
silage  brought.  One  lot  receiving  shelled  corn, 
cottonseed  meal  and  alfalfa  hay  made  gains  at  a 
cost  of  $12.23  a  hundredweight  and  paid  a  profit — 
not  counting  the  pork — of  $4.09  per  steer,  or  $10.59 
when  the  pork  profit  was  included.  Another  lot 
which  was  fed  a  balanced  ration  made  up  of  these 
same  feeds,  with  the  addition  of  corn  silage,  made 
gains  at  a  cost  of  only  $9.93  a  hundred  pounds, 
paid  a  profit  of  $12.10  per  steer  without  counting 
the  pork  profits  and  of  $17.61  when  the  pork  profits 
were  counted.  Figure  out  the  difference  yourself, 
then  you  will  remember  better  the  benefits  of  silage 
than  if  I  had  figured  it  out  for  you.  After  you  have 
finished  the  figuring,  add  this  count  to  the  milage 
score;  in  the  last  comparison  the  silage  fed  steers 
brought  a  whole  dime  a  hundred  more  than  did 
those  which  received  no  silage. 

Not  only  is  silage  mighty  nutritious  feed,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  toning  them  up 
and  keeping  their  entire  digestive  and  assimilative 
systems  in  first-class  working  order  a  little  forkful 
of  silage  each  day  is  to  a  milk  cow  or  a  fattening 
steer  all  that  the  proverbial  apple  a  day  is  to  their 
master.  Not  only  is  it  good  for  cattle  of  all  ages 
and  dispositions,  but  also  for  pigs  and  chickens, 
and  even  for  sheep  and  horses.  But,  for  the  love 
■that  you  have  for  your  horses,  be  almighty  careful 
that  any  silage  you  feed  them  is  ab- 
solutely fresh  and  sweet  and  has  not 
yet  had  the  least  bit  of  a  chance  to 
even  commence  "to  think  about  getting 
ready  to  commence  to  get  tainted, 
or  spoil  or  sour.  You  might  just  as 
well  feed  a  pig  a  dynamite  cap  as  to 
feed  a  horse  spoiled  silage;  one  will 
last  about  as  long  as  the  other. 

All  this  beating  around  the  bush, 
talking  about  the  various  phases  of 
this  subject  of  the  silo,  finally  leads 
us  down  to  one  concrete  proposition. 
The  man  who  raises  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  meat  or  dairy 
products  can  very,  very  seldom — if 
ever  at  all — afford  to  be  without  a 
silo.  I  could  ramble  by  the  hour 
quoting  all  sorts  of  incidents  and 
facts  to  support  the  truth  of  that 
statement,  but  what  is  the  use  in  the 
face  of  the  figures  I  quoted  just  a  lit- 
tle bit  ago?  Remember  that  those  fig- 
ures were  about  beef  cattle,  and  any 
one  who  knows  a  silo  from  a  hen's  egg  knows  that 
the  increased  profits  which  come  from  injecting 
silage  into  the  dairy  ration  are  even  much  gi  eater 
than  from  injecting  it  into  the  fattening  ration. 

If  you  have  cattle  and  haven't  a  silo  and  have  the 
money,  get  one  this  summer  and  fill  it  when  the 
corn  is  ready.  If  you  haven't  the  money,  then  go 
and  talk  the  matter  over  with  your  banker;  if  you 
are  square  and  know  your  business  of  farming,  and 
he  is  square  and  knows  his  business  of  banking, 
you  will  get  a  loan  of  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
and  fill  a  silo.  If  either  one  of  you  isn't  square,  or 
doesn't  know  his  business,  then  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  not  get  the  loan;  for"  both  of  these 
things  are  necessary  on  both  sides  of  a  deal  of 
that  kind,  or  the  deal  will  not  go  thru. 


During  the  hot  weather  of  July  and  August  the  milk 
flow  of  the  average  herd  drops  down  nearly  half.  The 
heat  and  the  condition  of  the  pastures  common  at  that 
time  of  the  year  are  the  main  causes  of  this  drop.  The 
flies  generally  blamed  are  of  much  less  importance 
than  other  conditions.  The  real  cause  is  the  failure  of 
the  animals  to  eat  sufficient  feed.  Poor  pastures,  heat 
and  flies  may  all  contribute  to  this  result.  It  will  be 
observed  that  during  the  hot  weather  the  cows  will 
graze  but  little  and  come  to  the  barn  at  night  evi- 
dently hungry.  To  produce  three  gallons  of  milk  a  day 
a  cow  has  to  gather  at  least  100  or  125  pounds  of 
grass.  If  the  pastures  are  short  and  the  weather  hot, 
generally  this  much  grass  will  not  be  gathered  and 
soon  the  milk  flow  goes  down.   Use  a  summer  silo. 
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HOGS  IN 
SUMMER 

These  Are  the  Critical 
Days  to  the  Pork  Pro- 
ducers.  The  Requisites 
Are  Shade,  Water 
and  Feed 


Let    Tliem    (house    Their  Own 
Feed 

HOGS  should  have  shade  in  hot 
weather,  the  same  as  any  other 
farm  animals.  If  they  keep 
cool,  they  will  remain  in  better 
health  and  fatten  more  rapidly, 
weighing  more  at  selling  time.  Hot 
weather  is  destructive  to  hog  fat. 
The  layers  of  fat  that  have  cost  the 
farmer  time-  and  corn  and  money  to 
put  on  his  hogs  will  roll  off  under 
the  power  of  the  heat.  It  is  said  that 
heat  is  the  greatest  flesh  reducer  in 
the  world,  so  it  is  most  certain  to 
trim  down  the  hogs  very  fast  in  the 
Bummer  unless  they  are  protected 
from  it. 

Of  course,  the  farmers  who  live  in  timbered 
localities  have  no  trouble  to  provide  shade  for  the 
herds  of  hogs.  The  timbered  piece  of  land  is  most 
generally  set  aside  for  the  hog  lot.  Here  the  hogs 
thrive  to  perfection  summer  and  winter.  Across 
the  wooded  pasture  are  run  division  fences  to  sep- 
arate the  fattening  hogs  from  shoats  and  brood 
sows. 

The  man  who  lives  on  the  prairie,  barren  of  trees, 
must  wrestle  with  the  subject  of  hog  shelter.  He 
must  construct  one,  or  let  his  hogs  suffer  in  the 
blistering  sun.  A  very  good  artificial  shelter  may 
be  made  by  setting  four  eight-foot  posts  into  the 
ground,  one  at  each  corner  of  a  rectangle.  Nail  a 
couple  of  two-by-fours  from  one  post  to  the  other 
and  parallel,  then  lay  boards  from  one  to  the  other. 
If  boards  are  not  sufficient  to  shut  out  the  sun,  a 
load  of  straw  may  be  thrown  over  them  and  tied 
down  with  wire  or  binder  twine  to  keep  it  from 
blowing  away.  The  shelter  may  not  be  very  beauti- 
ful, but  the  hogs  will  resort  to  its  cooling  shade  on 
hot  days  and  be  happy.  If  one  has  a  large  barn, 
hogs  may  run  to  that  in  summertime  if  there  is  no 
other  shelter,  but  I  like  the  improvised  shed  the 
better,  for  hogs  breed  flies  about  the  barn,  and  they 
are  often  carried  to  the  house  to  be  a  pest  for  the 
farmer  all  the  summer  thru.  Then,  too,  I  do  not 
think  it  healthy  for  the  hogs  to  breathe  the  dust 
that  naturally  accumulates  about  the  barn  during 
the  long,  dry  summers.  A  cattle  shed  that  opens 
to  the  north  or  east  will  be  a  better  place  for  the 
hogs. 

The  hogs  should  never  be  allowed  to  wallow  in 
old,  muddy  ponds  in  the  summertime.  The  water 
is  unhealthy,  and  when  they  come  out  all  covered 
with  mud,  the  sun  dries  and  cakes  it,  stopping  the 
pores  of  their  flesh,  causing  greater  suffering  from 
the  heat.  If  the  hogs  have  a  cool  pool  of  water 
with  a  sandy  or  gravel  bottom,  they  may  run  to  it 
at  leisure.  A  good,  clean  bath  is  healthy  for  hogs 
as  well  as  for  other  animals.  Often  it  pays  to  build 
a  "bath  tub"  for  them— W.  D.  N. 
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on  Which  to  Build  a  Successful  Hok  Husiiiess 

troughs  will  do  much  to  prevent  scours  by  prevent- 
ing the  pigs  from  swallowing  filth  which  contains 
germs  which  multiply  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
and  cause  digestive  trouble.  If  the  sows  have  been 
wading  thru  mud  and  filth  before  being  suckled  by 
the  pigs,  the  same  results  are  likely  to  follow,  so 
they  should  all  be  kept  in  clean,  dry  lots  where  the 
sun  has  a  chance  to  get  in  and  kill  the  germs,  and 
good  ventilation  makes  the  air  pure  and  helps  to 
keep  the  floors  and  lots  so  dry  that  any  germs  that 
are  present  are  less  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  young 
pig  when  it  sucks  or  eats.  This  can  be  arranged 
by  opening  up  trap  doors  in  the  roofs  of  these  sheds 
during  warm,  sunny  days,  and  closing  them  when 
the  cool  nights  make  protection  necessary,  or  rains 
threaten  to  come  in  thru  the  open  doors  and  chill 
the  sows  and  pigs  or  soak  their  beds. 

If  scours  appear  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the 
following  treatment  has  proved  valuable  to  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  Experiment  Station:  Reduce  the 
sow's  feed,  clean  up  more  thoroly  than  before,  and 
give  the  sow  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphur  in  each  feed 
for  several  days.  It  is  also  well  to  give  the  sow 
a  good  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  If  practicable,  each 
pig  may  be  given  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  or 
Epsom  salts,  and  charcoal  should  be  provided  in 
any  convenient  way. 

Thumps  in  young  pigs  result  from  too  much  feed, 
or  too  little  sunshine  or  exercise,  or  both.  The 
remedy  is  to  reduce  the  sow's  feed  and  compel  the 
pigs  to  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  and 
sunshine. 

Mix  Brains  With  Disinfectant 

THE  extent  to  which  disinfection  is  carried 
out  depends,  mainly,  upon  the  character  of 
the  disease.  In  hog  cholera,  for  example, 
which  is  a  highly  infectious  form  of  specific  fever 
in  the  hog,  it  is  known  that  the  virus  or  poison  is 
lberally  distributed  in  the  bowel  discharges,  and 
where  the  animals  are  at  liberty  to  roam,  the  in- 
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Scours  in  Young  Pigs 

CURE  scours  by  finding  and  re- 
moving the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
If  the  pigs  are  kept  free  from 
scours  and  thumps  they  have  escaped 
the  most  common  trouble  of  the  pig 
pen.  The  ailment  is  really  a  symp- 
tom of  indigestion  caused  by  changing 
the  feed  of  sow,  too  much  feed,  dirty 
pens  and  troughs,  or  chilling  the  sow 
or  pigs  in  cold  rain  or  winds. 

Changing  the  feed  of  either  sow  or 
pigs  from  sweet  to  sour  milk  will 
often  cause  scours,  and  so  will  the 
improper  use  of  feeds  like  blood- 
meal,  tankage,  and  oilmeal,  which 
contain  more  protein  than  the  other 
feeds  which  the  animal  has  been 
eating.  It  is  usually  well  to  feed 
both  sow  and  pigs  all  they  will  eat, 
but  if  this  should  result  in  stimu- 
lating the  milk  flow  so  that  the 
youngsters  get  more  than  they  can 
digest,  scours  will  result,  and  the 
sow's  feed  must  be  cut  down. 
Clean,   dry   quarters   and  clean 
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Give  All  the  Clean  Wafer  They 
Want 

fected  area  may  not  only  be  quite  ex- 
tensive, but  -the  discharges  may  scat-t, 
tor  the  poison  over  substances  and 
material  not  usually  regarded  as  hav- 
ing much,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
hogs.     This   would   suggest,  there-- 
fore,  that  the  entire  ground  to  whichi 
hogs  have  had  access  should  be  dis- 
infected; the  collection  of  all  excre* 
ment;  the  filling  in  and  disinfection, 
of  wallows;  the  total  destruction  of 
manure  piles,  and  of  food  that  may, 
have  been  in  contact;  the  disinfection 
of  the  lower  parts  of  trees,  stumps, 
posts,  fences,  and  anything  else  with 
which   the   hogs   might  commonly 
come  in  contact;  treating  each  and  all  of  these  as 
if  they  were  as  infective  as  the  diseased  hog  itself, 
Again,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  natur 
and  character  of  the  disease  be  known,  but  alsi 
the  resisting  power  of  the  germ  and  its  environ-; 
ment.    For  instance,  a  tuberculous  animal  is  not 
likely  to  infect  the  ground  over  which  it  travels, 
while  one  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  will  most 
likely  do  so.    It  may  not  be  necessary  to  destroy 
food  that  has  been  in  contact  with  an  animal  suf- 
fering from  charbon  or  anthrax,  but  if  not  done  so 
in  the  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  it  will  most 
probably  permit  the  disease  to  spread,  because  th 
discharges  from  the  mouth  are  infective  in  the  cas 
of  the  latter  ailment,  but  not  so,  as  a  rule,  in  th 
case  of  charbon. 

Further,  while  the  blood  of  an  animal  destroye 
for  tuberculosis  might  be  left  on  the  ground  wit 
little  risk  of  harm  following,  yet,  if  the  blood  is  s 
left  in  the  case  of  charbon,  it  will  surely  spread 
the  infection,  because  the  germs  are  found  in  im 
mense  numbers  in  the  blood  of  a  charbon  victim, 
while  not  so  in  the  case  of  a  tuberculous  one. 

Again,  there  are  some  diseases  of  livestock  caused 
by  germs  that  require  two  individuals,  or  hosts, 
thru  which  to  perpetuate  themselves,  tick  fever 
being  one  of  these  ailments.  Thoro  investigation 
has  proved  that  it  is  much  more  effective,  in  the 
end,  to  destroy  one  of  the  hosts  of  the  germ  (the 
cattle  tick  in  this  instance)  than  to  continue  treat- 
ing cases  of  the  disease,  and  permitting  this  par- 
ticular host  to  remain. 

Tick  of  Texas  fever  can  be  entirely  eradicated 
by  destroying  one  of  the  hosts  which  the  germ 
requires  for  its  existence;  and  the  cattle  tick  is 
being  eradicated  at  the  present  time. 

Disinfection,  to  be  effective,  must  be  thoro,  and 
where  it  is  feasible,  there  is  nothing  that  can  ap- 
proach fire  for  this  purpose.    We  refer  here  to  the 
consumption  of  carcasses,  the  destruction  of  con- 
taminated litter,  and  the  like.    No  life  is  able  to 
withstand  the  effect  of  heat  in  this    form;  and 
as  all  disease  germs  are  living  things, 
altho  so  minute,  they  are  bound  to 
succumb  to  its  influence,  when  other 
measures    might    fail    to    bring  it 
about— W.  H.  D. 

Sows  on  Grass 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Ex- 
periment Station  is  conducting 
an  experiment  to  compare  the  cost  of 
winter  and  summer  feeding  of  brood 
sows  and  the  cost  of  keeping  brood 
sows  for  one  year.  During  the  winter 
part  of  these  sows  were  fed  alfalfa 
hay  alone  and  the  rest  shelled  corn 
and  alfalfa  hay.  The  best  gains  were 
made  when  shelled  corn  supple- 
mented the  alfalfa  hay. 

These  sows  have  been  placed  on 
blue-grass  pasture  for  the  summer. 
In  addition  to  the  blue-grass  they  are 
fed  two  pounds  of  corn  daily.  It  is 
possible  that  the  corn  may  be  elimi- 
nated later. 

This  experiment  should  furnish 
some  interesting  data. 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


SO  SURPRISINGLY  successful  and  continued  is 
the  Russian  advance  on  the  eastern  front  as 
to  overshadow,  temporarily  at  least,  the  com- 
bined activity  of  the  French  and  British  on  the 
western  theater  of  war.  The  Czar's  troops,  hy 
their  steady  driving  back  of  the  Teutons  in  Rus- 
sian Poland  and  Galicia,  are  amazing  even  the 
military  observers  who  right  along  expressed  them- 
selves as  believing  the  Russians  would  sooner  or 
later  demonstrate  that  their  superior  numbers  and 
improved  fighting  equipment  would  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  task  of  regaining  the  ground  lost  in 
the  Austro-German  advance  early  in  the  war. 

Every  other  day  or  so  the  official  statements 
record  the  forward  march.  Recent  dispatches  state 
that  the  Russians  have  crossed  the  Stokhod  along 
the  entire  stretch  of  the  river  between  the  Sarny- 
Kovel  railway  and  the  railway  which  connects 
Kovel  with  Rovno.  No  further  natural  obstacles 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  Czar's  warriors.  The  sur- 
prising part  of  the  continued  advance  is  the  fact 
that  since  mid- June,  when  the  Russian  offensive 
in  Volhynia  first  threatened  to  prove  disastrous  to 
the  Teutonic  forces  holding  that  part  of  the  east- 
ern front  south  of  the  Pripet  marshes,  the  German 
general  staff  has  done  everything  men  could  do 
to  prevent  the  Russians  from  making  headway 
toward  Kovel.  This  city,  with  its  radiating  lines 
of  railway,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Germans,  es- 
sential to  the  retention  not  only  of  western  Vol- 
hynia, but  of  southeastern  Poland.  For  the  de- 
fense of  Kovel  everything  else  was  sacrificed. 
T'rue,  the  Germans  have  had  to  combat  with  the 
British  offensive  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme  on 
the  western  front,  but  their  operations  at  Verdun 
and  elsewhere  since  the  necessity  of  defending 
iKovel  was  determined  on,  have  been  noticeably  less 
virile.  As  before  mentioned,  the  defense  of  Kovel 
practically  caused  the  sacrifice  of  other  objects. 
The  Austrians  in  Galicia  and  Bukowina  were  left 
to  shift  for  themselves  and  suffered  a  great  dis- 
aster. For  a  time  they  were  buoyed  up  with  the 
hope  that  the  quarter  of  a  million  of  veteran  Ger- 
man troops  thrown  into  the  struggle  along  the 
Styr  and  Stokhod  Rivers  on  the  hundred  miles  of 
the  front  from  Pripet  to  the  Galician  border,  would 
break  the  force  of  the  Slavic  onset  and  nullify  the 
effect  of  any  partial  Russian  victory  in  Galicia  and 
Bukowina.  It  seems  apparent  now  that  that  hope 
can  no  longer  be  entertained  with  any  degree  of 
logic.  Despite  the  utmost  exertions  of  Von  Mack- 
ensen,  who  is  believed  to  be  directing  the  cam- 
paign for  the  defense  of  Kovel,  and  the  reinforce- 
ments brought  up  from  the  interior  of  Germany, 
Serbia  and,  it  is  said,  even  from  Verdun,  the  Rus- 
sians continue  their  irresistible  advance.  Austrian 
troops  on  the  Kovel  front  are  still  surrendering 
when  opportunity  serves.  The  effect  of  the  east- 
ern situation  has  had  a  great  bearing  upon  the  Bal- 
kans situation,  where,  it  is  said,  the  Bulgars  feel 
they  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Central  Powers. 

ON  THE  western  battle  front,  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows  and  the  battles  rage  and  diminish, 
nothing  of  marked  importance  having  oc- 
curred there  since  last  week's  review  in  The  Farm- 
ing Business.  The  French  still  maintain  a  magnifi- 
cent defense  of  Verdun,  and  at  this  writing  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  danger  of  the  Germans 
immediately  capturing  the  stronghold. 

General  Haig's  British  troops  have  been  making 
fair  headway  of  late,  but  the  past  week  or  ten  days 
have  been  confined  to  merely  sharp,  local  engage- 
ments and  consolidation  of  ground  gained.  The 
Germans  make  frequent  counter  attacks,  but  are 
content  to  let  it  go  at  that,  not  attempting  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  big  offensive  because  of  the 
probable  feeling  that  the  Anglo-French  western 
offensive  is  merely  in  its  incipiency. 

NOTHING  decisive  or  of  military  importance 
has  occurred  on  any  of  the  fronts  in  the 
past  week  other  than  in  the  East  and  West. 
Conditions   are    quiet    in    the    Balkans   and  the 
clashes  between  the  Italians  and  Austrians  are  as 
indecisive  as  they  have  been  for  months  past. 

TfHE  World  War  is  now  in  its  third  year.  One 
of  two  things  the  third  year  seems  likely  to 
bring:  Either  the  Allies  will  discover  that 
the  task  of  driving  Germany  back  within  her  bor- 
ders is  too  stupendous  for  achievement,  or  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  will  become  so  weakened  by  the  odds 
against  them  that  they  will  collapse.  At  any  rate 
the  third  year  probably  will  be  the  decisive  year, 
e  Allied  offensive  Is  still  in  its  initial  stage.  The 
:ardy  drive  marks  only  the  opening  play  in  the 
movements  that  have  been  planned.  Doubtless  the 
making  of  further  plays  depends  in  large  degree 
upon  its  success,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Allies 
have  wagered  everything,  so  far  as  the  western 
front  Is  concerned,  on  thin  one  stroke.  The  Rus- 
sian offensive  is  developing  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions. More  menacing  than  any  gain  yet  won  by 
the  Czar's  troops  Is  the  evidence  of  inexhaustible 


resources  in  fighting  men  and  of  enormous  im- 
proved and  augmented  equipment. 

The  Italian  offensive  is  slow,  but  the  pressure  is 
steady  and  keeps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Aus- 
trians employed  in  a  difficult  struggle.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  menace  in  the  Balkans.  The  "iron 
ring"  will  not  be  complete  until  the  Allied  armies 
in  Greece  advance  against  Bulgaria.  In  a  measure 
outside  the  ring,  but  of  great  importance,  is  the 
Russian  advance  thru  Armenia.  It  threatens  the 
Asiatic  door  to  European  Turkey  and  perhaps  dis- 
sipates the  dream  of  Germany  that  contemplated 
an  empire  extending  thru  the  realm  of  the  Sultan 
to  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

FORTY-NINE  warships,  with  an  aggregate  of 
562,000  tons,  have  been  lost  by  the  Entente 
Allies  during  the  war,  according  to  statistics 
just  given  out  by  the  German  admiralty,  the  figures 
being  brought  up  to  June  30  last.  Of  this  number, 
says  the  statement,  the  British  lost  forty  vessels 
with  a  tonnage  of  485,000.  The  losses  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  are  given  in  the  statement  as  thirty 


warships  of  162,000  tons  in  the  aggregate.  The 
British  losses  are  given  as  eleven  battleships, 
seventeen  armored  cruisers  and  twelve  cruisers. 
Merchant  ships  sunk  by  tne  Central  Powers,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement,  number  1,303,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  2,000,574. 

GENERAL  TOWNSHEND,  the  British  defender 
of  Kut-el-Amara,  which  was  captured  by  the 
Turks  after  a  siege  of  several  months,  is, 
according  to  unofficial  messages  received  in  Lon- 
don, being  treated  very  generously  by  his  captors. 
He  lives  in  a  well  appointed  house  on  the  Island 
of  Halki,  but  passes  much  of  his  time  in  Constanti- 
nople, a  naval  steam  launch  and  a  military  motor 
car  being  entirely  at  his  disposal  for  visits  to  the 
city.  On  these  trips  to  the  Turkish  capital  Gen- 
eral Townshend  is  accompanied  by  his  aids  and  a 
guard.  He  is  said  to  be  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
main  streets  of  Pera  and  Stamboul  and  the  princi- 
pal restaurants  and  gardens.  Dispatches  pertain- 
ing to  General  Townshend  are  of  much  interest  to 
the  British  public,  and  they  are  awaited  eagerly. 
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THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 


Cotton  Crop  Below  Normal 


Driving  Auto  Over  Crossings 

AS    THE    result   of   the  numerous  deaths  of 
farmers  and  their  families  on  the  various 
grade  crossings  thruout  the  country,  an  auto 
expert  gives  the  following  warning  to  autoists  on 
how  to  handle  their  machines  at  the  approach  and 
on  the  grade  crossings: 

"When  approaching  a  grade,  more  especially  a 
railroad  or  street  car  track,  shift  gear  to  second 
speed  before  mounting  the  tracks. 

"Many  careful  drivers  have  been  killed  because 
they  did  not  know  or  observe  this  safety-first  rule. 

"The  tendency  of  the  amateur  is  to  throw  on 
'gas'  to  accelerate  speed  in  order  to  cross  tracks 
as  quickly,  and,  therefore,  as  safely,  as  possible. 
This  may  be  fatal. 

"Throwing  on  'gas'  suddenly,  simultaneously  with 
exacting  a  greatly  increased  'pull'  because  of  a 
grade,  chokes  the  carburetor  and  stops  the  engine, 
leaving  the  car  dead  and  helpless  in  the  path  of 
the  train. 

"Always  shift  to  medium  gear  before  mounting 
an  incline.  When  you  have  attained  it  and  are 
level  again,  throw  it  into  high  and  put  on  speed." 

Wisconsin  Farm  Records 

AT  LEAST  800  farmers  in  twenty-one  counties 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  will  keep  farm 
records  this  year,  according  to  the  Exten- 
sion Department  of  the  State  University  at  Madi- 
son. These  records,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  will 
be  submitted,  and  the  results  will  show  the  ad- 
visability of  certain  methods  of  farming  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  State.  Cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  records.  In  counties  where 
farm  advisors  are  employed,  the  work  has  been 
placed  in  their  hands.  In  other  counties,  the  heads 
of  agricultural  high  schools  and  county  schools 
of  agriculture  are  acting  as  local  leaders.  The 
counties  included  in  the  demonstrations  for  the  en- 
suing season  are:  Barron,  Douglas,  Dunn.  Eau 
Claire,  Fond  du  Lac,  Green,  Jefferson,  La  Crosse, 
Langlade,  Lincoln,  Oneida,  Polk,  Price,  Racine, 
Rock,  Sauk,  St.  Croix,  Taylor,  Waukesha,  Winne- 
bago and  Wood. 


Swift  Pension  Fund 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY,  packers,  have  given  $2,000,- 
000  to  their  workers  as  a  pension  fund.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  30,000  people  are  eli- 
gible, in  time,  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
fund,  which  became  active  on  August  1.  In  Chi- 
cago alone  8,000  people  will  benefit  from  the  plan. 
Men  in  the  employment  of  the  company  twenty-five 
years,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  65,  may  be  pen- 
sioned. This  same  applies  to  women,  but  they  must 
have  reached  the  age  of  50.  Employes  in  service 
for  fifteen  years  who  have  been  permanently  in- 
capacitated for  work  may  be  pensioned.  No  pen- 
sion shall  be  less  than  $240  a  year,  and  none  more 
than  $5,000.  The  initial  fund  will  be  supplemented 
annually  by  the  company  until  the  fund  is  large 
enough  to  meet  the  necessary  demands.  Employes 
of  other  concerns  absorbed  by  Swift  &  Company 
have  also  been  included  in  the  list  of  eligibles. 

Packing  Plant  Changes  Name 

THE  long  established  packing  firm  of  Sulzber- 
ger &  Sons  has  been  changed  to  Wilson  & 
Co.  On  May  22,  last,  Thomas  E.  Wilson  left 
Morris  &  Co.  to  head  the  S-  &  S.  plant,  which  had 
been  purchased  by  a  group  of  capitalists.  Under 
the  regime  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  gets  a  salary  of 
$125,000  a  year,  more  than  $500,000  will  be  spent 
in  improving  the  firm's  holdings,  and  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  means  to  take  care  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  by-products.  He  also  plans  to  institute  a 
campaign  to  "get  acquainted"  with  the  farmers 
and  stockraisers  in  the  country,  for  the  purposes 
of  helping  them  to  make  more  money,  and  at  the 
same  time  additional  profit  for  his  firm,  and  im- 
provement in  things  for  the  public. 

Cattlemen  Win  Rate  Fight 

i  X  7"  ESTERN  cat  tlemen  won  a  big  victory  over 
Yy  the  railroads  recently  in  Kansas  City  when 
Judge  Van  Valkenburgh  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  handed  down  an  opinion  sustaining 
the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  favor  of  E.  B.  Spiller  vs.  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  Railroad.  Mr.  Spiller  brought  suit  as 
secretary  of  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas 
to  recover  from  the  road  nearly  $150,000  in  exces- 
sive freight  claims.  The  hearing  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  resulted  in  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  cattlemen.  The  decision  will  be 
affirmed  by  the  United  States  District  Court. 


THE  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates, from  the  reports  of  the  correspondents 
and  agents  of  the  bureau,  that  the  condition 
of  the  cotton  crop  on  July  25  was  72.3  per 
cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  81.1  on 
June  25,  1916,  75.4  on  July  25,  1915,  76.4  on 
July  25,  1914,  and  78.5,  the  average  on  July  25 
of  the  past  ten  years. 

A  condition  of  72.3  on  July  25  forecasts  a 
yield  per  acre  of  about  173.4  pounds  and  a 
total  production  (allowing  1  per  cent  from 
planted  area  for  abandonment)  of  about  12,- 
916,000  bales.  That  is,  the  final  out-turn  will 
probably  be  larger  or  smaller  than  this 
amount  according  as  conditions  hereafter  are 
better  or  worse  than  average  conditions.  Last 
year's  production  was  11,191,820  bales,  two 
years  ago  16,134,930,  three  years  ago  14,156,- 
486,  and  four  years  ago  13,703,421. 

Comparisons  of  conditions,  by  States, 
follow: 

July  25, 
July  June  Ten- 
State  25,     25,  Year 
1918  1916  1915  1914  Avr. 

Virginia  87      90      79      89  82 

North  Carolina  70     76      78      86  79 

South  Carolina  65      74      72  ~    79  77 

Georgia   68      80      76      82  78 

Florida   62      83      78      86  81 

Alabama   54      79      71      81  78 

Mississippi   65      85      76      79  77 

Louisiana  77      84      75      76  76 

Texas   78      81      76      71  79 

Arkansas   85      89      80      72  80 

Tennessee  82      84      85      73  82 

Missouri   80      74      83      75  82 

Oklahoma  84      84      69      75  79 

California  100    100      96    100  *99 


United  States...  .72.3 
•Six-year  average. 


81.1    75.4    76.4  78.5 


Want  Rural  Loan  Banks 

LARGE  cities  all  over  the  country  that  were 
denied  a  Federal  reserve  bank  are  now  in  a 
hot  fight  for  designation  as  headquarters  of 
one  of  the  farm  loan  banks  created  under  the  Rural 
Credits  Law,  recently  signed  by  President  Wilson. 
According  to  the  law,  there  will  be  twelve  branch 
banks  to  be  field  agencies  of  the  loan  board,  which 
will  sit  at  Washington.  Business  men  realize 
that  these  banks  would  be  a  big  asset  to  any  city, 
and  are  making  a  fight  for  recognition.  Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Mem- 
phis, Birmingham,  Nashville,  Fort  Worth  and 
Oklahoma  City  are  fighting  for  banks  in  the  South, 
while  Western  municipalities  have  also  made  their 
bids. 

Colville  Land  Drawings 

THE  following  people  living  in  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan  and  Iowa  were  winners  at 
the  recent  land  drawing  for  the  Colville  reser- 
vation lands:  Illinois — John  W.  Sterrenberg,  Gil- 
man;  Thomas  J.  Fox,  Freeport;  Isaac  Cook,  Ke- 
wanee;  Charles  V.  Stanton,  Loami.  Wisconsin — 
Albert  N.  Bart,  Beloit;  Raymond  Brown,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Wausau;  Otto  W.  Kickbusch,  Wausau;  Har- 
old D.  Mann,  Racine;  Frank  A.  Betsinger,  La 
Crosse.  Michigan — Ernest  M.  Hobbs,  Detroit. 
Iowa— Wm.  D.  Holsapple,  Le  Claire. 

County  Forest  Reserve 

THE  County  Commissioners  of  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  have  decided  upon  their  first  pur- 
chase of  a  forest  preserve.  It  is  at  Deer 
Grove,  in  Palatine,  said  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest 
wooded  districts  in  the  county.  It  contains  about 
1,000  acres,  and  is  situated  about  two  miles  from 
Barrington  and  Lake  Zurich,  and  is  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Chicago.  The  commissioners  are  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  additional  territory  of 
about  4,000  acres. 

Tuberculosis  Ban  Lifted 

THE  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
lifted  the  quarantine  for  tuberculosis  in  cat- 
tle on  the  counties  of  Lake,  McHenry,  Kane, 
Dupage  and  Cook,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  or- 
der revokes  the  quarantine  placed  on  these  coun- 
ties in  August,  1914.  It  prevented  the  interstate 
shipment  of  cattle  for  any  purpose  other  than 
slaughter,  unless  the  cattle  had  been  tested  under 
the  Government  supervision. 


Farming  Business  News 

City  Forester  J.  H.  Prost  of  Chicago  says  that 
during  the  warm  weather  is  a  good  time  to  treat 

the  trees  of  the  city  for  moths  and  scales. 

*  •  • 

Leslie  Smith  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  one  of  the  big-, 
gest  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in  America,  has 
left  for  a  visit  among  the  Shorthorn  herds  of  Great 

Britain. 

*  *  * 

Secretary  Len  Small  of  the  Kankakee  Interstate 
Fair  announces  that  $45,000  will  be  paid  out  in 
prizes  this  year,  and  that  the  Fair  will  be  bigger 

than  ever. 

*  *  * 

The  commander  of  the  20th  German  army  corps 
has  ordered  the  mobilization  of  all  civilians  to  aid 
in  harvesting  the  crops.    They  will  be  paid  for 

their  work. 

*  «  * 

Reports  received  from  soap  manufacturers  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that  soap  val- 
ued at  $135,340,499  was  manufactured  during  the 
year  of  1914. 

*  *  * 

C.  F.  Curtiss,  dean  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, has  purchased  a  Shorthorn  heifer  from  J.  D. 
Willis,  of  Bapton  Manor,  England.    The  purchase 

price  was  $1,250. 

*  *  * 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Administration  will  ex- 
hibit seventy-five  head  of  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
cattle  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  to  be  held  in  Colum- 
bus, August  28  to  September  1. 

*  *  » 

Three  hundred  Shorthorn  calves  have  been  en- 
tered for  the  Futurity  shows,  according  to  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  F.  W.  Harding,  secretary  of 
the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association. 

*  *  * 

The  French  government  has  protested  against 
the  reported  use  of  French  girls  on  the  farms  of 
the  territory  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The 
report  says  that  250,000  girls  are  employed  there. 

*  *  * 

A  soil  survey  of  Woodford  County,  Illinois,  will  be 
made  by  representatives  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. The  County  Agricultural  Association  has 
made  arrangements  with  the   university  officials 

for  the  survey. 

*  *  * 

The  Fulton  County,  Illinois,  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation is  making  an  effort  to  increase  its  member- 
ship. There  are  six  townships  now  in  the  county 
that  are  not  organized,  and  the  association  has 
turned  its  attention  toward  them. 

*  *  * 

D.  O.  Lively,  who  was  chief  of  the  livestock  de- 
partment at  the  Panama  Exposition,  is  now  in  the 
livestock  exporting  business  on  the  coast.  He  is 
handling  shipments  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  to  Central  and  South  America. 

*  *  * 

That  railroads  are  cooperating  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  pure-bred  cattle  in  the  South  is  evidenced 
by  the  appearance  of  F.  A.  Derby  of  Alabama,  a 
representative  of  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  in  Illinois, 
purchasing  Angus  and  Shorthorn  cattle 

*  *  * 

C.  B.  Heineman,  former  assistant  traffic  mana- 
ger for  Morris  &  Co.,  was  made  secretary  of  the 
National  Livestock  Exchange  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  a  special  committee  consisting  of  representatives 
from  all  of  the  exchanges.  The  office  will  be  in 
Chicago. 

-    *    *  * 

George  E-  Ford,  a  commission  merchant  in  South 
Water  street,  Chicago,  has  been  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  using  the  mail  to  defraud  in  connection  with 
soliciting  fruit  and  produce  shipments  thru  the 
mails  from  growers  in  Western  States  and  in  failing 
to  pay  full  purchase  price. 

*  *  * 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  in 
favor  of  the  dairymen  in  the  New  England  milk 
freight  fight  that  has  been  waged  for  several  years. 
Railroads  in  New  England  were  denied  permission 
to  greatly  increase  their  rates  as  proposed.  A 
slight  increase,  however,  was  permitted.  The  roads 
sought  50  per  cent  in  some  instances. 

*  *    *  A 
Two  Farmers'  Institutes  will  be  held  this  year  in 

McLean  County,  Illinois.  The  meetings  will  be 
held  at  Colfax  and  Bloomington.  However,  there 
will  be  many  short  courses.  This  is  one  of  the 
livest  counties  in  the  State,  and  the  County  Agri- 
cultural Bureau  is  always  working  up  something 
to  help  not  only  its  members,  but  the  rest  of  the 
farmers  as  well. 
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Different"  Skim  milk  Calves 

One  Neighbor  Says:  "If  I  Could  Make  Meat  the  Way  You  Do,  Vd 
Make  a  Business  of  It."  We//,  It  Pays,  Anyway 


LAST  fall  we  sold  a  skimmilk  calf  7  months 
old  for  $30.    Aside  from  the  first  cost  of  $5 
which  we  paid  for  it,  and  the  whole  milk 
which  we  fed  it  the  first  week  of  its  life,  the  money 
seemed  like  clear  profit. 

If  one  were  in  a  position  to  sell  the  milk  at  retail 
prices  it  probably  would  not  pay  to  feed  it  to  stock. 
But  I  make  my  deductions  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  who  makes  butter,  is  not  in  a  position  to 
dispose  of  the  milk  to  advantage  and  must,  there- 
fore, make  some  good  use  of  it  on  the  farm.  Few 
farmers  are  so  situated  that  they  can  command  re- 
tail prices  for  skimmilk,  and  we  have  never  felt 
that  we  could  afford  to  sell  either  whole  milk  or 
cream  at  wholesale.  Feeding  the  skimmiik  to 
calves,  pigs,  or  poultry  seems  to  us  to  bring  better 
returns  for  the  time,  labor  and  money  invested 
than  is  usual  with  that  class  of  farm  product,  and 
we  are  fully  convinced  that  raising  calves  on  skim- 
milk is  one  of  the  things  which  is  "worth  domg 
well." 

We  begin  feeding  our  calves  tim- 
othy or  wild  hay  as  soon  as  they 
•how  any  inclination  to  eat  it,  which 
Is  often  before  they  are  a  week  old; 
but  the  amount  of  hay  which  a  young 
calf  will  consume  is  so  very  small 
that  it  seems  hardly  worth  taking 
into  account. 

The  calf  in  question  wa3  born 
March  8th.  When  the  first  warm 
days  of  April  came  we  picketed  it 
to  the  yard  where  it  could  get  some 
grass  and  water  as  it  wanted  it. 
On  July  4th  we  turned  it  out  on 
grass,  driving  it  up  with  the  cows 
at  night  and  feeding  the  skimmilk 
night  and  morning.  August  5th  the 
milk  was  discontinued,  and  from 
then  until  October  it  had  only 
grass,  but  plenty  of  it.  It  was  so 
eleek  and  thritty  from  the  very  first 
that  it  attracted  attention  from  all 
quarters.  One  neighbor  who  was  in- 
terested in  its  splendid  growth  and 
fine  condition,  expressed  the  opinion 
-that  anybody  that  could  raise  calves 
like  that  on  skimmilk  was  a  fool  not 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  it. 

In  starting  our  calves  we  feed 
whole  milk  the  first  week,  or  until 
the  calf  has  learned  to  drink  readily 
and  is  eager  for  its  milk.  Some- 
times, if  the  calf  is  very  hearty  and 
takes  an  interest  in  its  meals  from 
the  start,  v.e  begin  feeding  SKimniilk  once  a  day 
when  it  is  4  or  5  days  old,  giving  it  whole  milk 
the  other  two  feeds,  or  part  whole  milk  and  part 
skimmilk.  But  if  there  is  any  difficulty  about  get- 
ting it  to  drink  we  think  it  is  better  to  adhere  to 
the  whole-milk  diet  and  give  it  a  good  start  in  life 
.than  to  economize  on  the  milk  at  the  expense  of 
our  success  with  the  enterprise;  for,  like  any  other 
business  undertaking,  it  is  important  to  start  right. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  calf  is  drinking 
its  allowance  of  two  quarts  three  times  a  day 
and  does  not  seem  to  notice  the  change  from 
whole  to  skimmilk.  When  we  begin  feeding  skim- 
milk we  increase  the  amount  slightly  to  make  up 
for  thf;  quality  in  the  whole  milk  and  warm  it  to 
about  the  temperature  of  milk  fresh  from  the  cow. 

It  is  a  great  temptation,  if  one  has  plenty  of 
milk,  to  overfeed.  We  have  demonstrated  the  re- 
sults of  such  folly  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  If  a 
calf  does  n6t  drink  all  of  its  allowance  readily 
after  it  has  once  learned  to  drink  from  the  pail, 
cut  down  the  amount  a  little  until  it  will  take  it 
all.  It  is  better  to  feed  a  small  amount  often  than 
to  feed  larger  quantities  at  longer  intervals.  A 
few  people  advocate  feeding  calves  from  four  to 
five  times  a  day,  but  we  have  had  such  good  results 
feeding  three  times  daily  that  it  seems  a  needless 
expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  to  warm  milk  and 
make  a  trip  to  the  barn  oftener  than  that. 

We  are  careful  to  avoid  overfeeding,  but  at  the 
same  time  try  to  increase  the  amount  of  milk  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  calf.  The  whole  diffi- 
culty in  raising  calves  on  skimmilk  is  the  danger 
of  Indigestion  which  takes  the  form  of  diarrhea  or 
scours.  If  the  calf  is  properly  started  on  whole 
milk,  and  is  not  overfed,  but  given  a  regular  amount 
of  sweet  milk  warmed  to  the  proper  temperature 
and  fed  at  regular  intervals,  it  should  grow  and 
thrive  from  the  start. 

Up  to  the  time  that  it  i.s  2  weeks  old,  two  quarts 
to  the  feed  will  usually  be  sufficient.  From  two 
weeks  to  a  month,  two  and  a  hak"  quarts  will  be 
safer  than  a  larger  quantity.  By  the  Mme  it  is  a 
month  old  it  may  be  fed  three  quarts  if  its  appe- 
tite seems  to  require  it;  and  from  this  time  on,  the 


By  J.  I.  Carpenter 

amount  may  be  increased  to  suit  its  capacity. 

If  a  calf  has  sucked  the  cow  we  do  not  attempt 
to  feed  it  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  and  if  it  is 
not  hungry  enough  then  to  show  some  interest  it 
will  not  take  any  harm  if  allowed  to  go  a  little 
longer.  It  will  usually  begin  to  ask  vociferously 
and  persistently  for  something  to  eat  when  it  is 
really  hungry.  It  will  be  found  then  that  it  will 
not  give  much  trouble  about  drinking. 

We  had  a  calf  recently  that  was  extremely  stub- 
born about  learning  to  drink  from  the  pail.  It  had 
sucked  the  cow  and  it  objected  strongly  to  new- 
fangled methods  of  taking  its  meals.  It  did  all  the 
things  that  such  a  creature  generally  does  under 
such  circumstances.  It  backed  off  when  we  ap- 
proached, butted  the  pail  when  its  head  was  forced 
into  it,  blew  the  milk  over  the  clothing  of  the  per- 


'Ihi  y  May  Not  Look  It  to  Some  People,  but 
Tbene  Are  Skimmilk  Calves.  The  Secret  Lie* 
in  the  Feeding  of  Them 


son  who  was  endeavoring  to  minister  to  its  wants 
and  ran  around  in  circles  between  acts.  Thus  it 
was  fed  the  first  day  and  the  morning  of  the  sec- 
ond. Then,  the  head  of  the  house  having  occasion 
to  go  to  town,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  feed  the  calves  at 
noon.  I  determined  to  let  the  new  one  go  till 
night  if  it  made  trouble,  but  when  I  appeared  on 
the  scene  it  was  the  first  to  reach  me.  It  plunged 
its  head  into  the  pail  and  drank  as  if  it  had  never 
known  any  other  way  of  eating.  It  was  so  earnest 
about  it  that  it  forgot  to  butt,  and  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  hold  on  to  the  pail. 

We  have  had  very  good  success  this  year  with 
three  calves  which  we  were  obliged  to  wean  from 
milk  when  they  were  2  months  old.  We  began  feed- 
ing a  little  grain  before  they  were  2  weeks  old,  or 
about  the  time  we  put  them  on  skimmilk.  At  the 
age  of  2  months  they  were  consuming  about  three 


pounds  a  day  between  them.  We  cut  down  the 
milk  gradually,  substituting  water  at  noon,  which 
we  warmed  for  them,  allowing  milk  only  morning 
and  night.  As  we  were  obliged  to  give  smaller 
quantities  of  milk  we  added  water  to  supply  the 
necessary  moisture,  feeding  the  grain  dry. 

They  liked  the  grain  from  the  first  and  continued 
to  grow  well,  keeping  in  excellent  condition.  They 
had  hay  before  them  all  the  time.  We  recently 
sold  one  of  these  calves  for  veal  which  brought  us 
$25.50  at  the  age  of  6  months.  Another  will  be 
ready  to  turn  off  in  two  weeks  or  a  month  and  will 
probably  do  as  well,  and  they  are  just  Jersey  stock 
which  are  the  very  most  difficult  to  fatten.  But  it 
pays  even  at  that. 

The  grain  which  seems  to  us  to  give  best  results 
with  calves  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  oil  meal,  two 
parts  fine  cornmeal,  two  parts  ground  oats  and 
four  parts  shorts,  fed  dry.  This  is  less  expensive 
than  calf  meal,  and  we  think  just  as  good. 

One  year  we  started  a  calf  on  calf 
meal.  We  were  milking  only  one 
cow  at  the  time,  selling  milk  and 
there  was  not  enough  left  for  the 
calf,  but  we  wanted  to  raise  it.  We 
cooked  the  meal  according  to  direc- 
tions, making  a  thin  gruel  with  water 
and  adding  a  quart  of  milk  to  each 
feed,  at  no  time  feeding  the  gruel 
without  some  milk. 

When  we  sold  the  calf  at  6  weeks, 
the  woman  who  bought  it  attempted 
to  feed  the  gruel  without  milk.  The 
calf  refused  to  eat  it.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  milk  was  added,  the  calf 
ate  readily  enough.  But  milk  was  at 
a  premium  here.  The  buyer,  being  a 
poultry  woman,  wanted  the  milk  for 
her  laying  hens.  So  the  calf  was  fed 
dry  grain  and  hay,  which  it  ate  read- 
ily, and  was  given  all  the  water  it 
would  drink.  The  calf  continued 
growing  as  well  as  it  had  done  on 
the  milk  and  gruel  diet  and  kept  al- 
most fat  enough  for  veal. 

Cold,  wet  weather  is  always  a 
menace  to  little  calves  unless  they 
are  provided  with  a  dry,  snug  shel- 
ter. If  properly  fed  and  housed, 
there  is  little  danger  of  loss.  Never 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  ounce  of 
prevention  more  applicable  than  in 
the  business  of  raising  calves;  but 
if  the  ounce  of  prevention  is  not  suf- 
ficient, and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
administer  a  cure,  we  find  the  following  useful  and 
reliable  for  scours: 

Brown  a  quantity  of  flour  in  the  oven  or  on  top 
of  the  stove,  stirring  it  frequently  to  prevent  burn- 
ing. Moisten  half  a  cupful  of  this  brown  flour 
with  milk  and  stir  into  the  feed,  reducing  the 
amount  of  milk  given,  and  giving  the  flour  as  long 
as  there  is  any  need.  Scalding  the  milk  is  also 
beneficial  in  case  of  scours.  Raw  eggs  are  rec- 
ommended, but  are  expensive  at  times  of  the  year. 
Pulverized  charcoal  ir  very  effective,  especially  if 
the  digestive  disorder  is  due  to  infection  as  in  the 
case  of  white  diarrhea. 

A  remedy  which  has  saved  literally  hundreds  of 
calves  that  we  know  of  is  equal  parts  capsicum, 
cardamon  and  laudanum;  but  the  Federal  laws  now 
make  it  necessary  to  have  a  prescription  from  a 
physician  in  order  to  obtain  it.  However,  we  have 
found  pulverized  charcoal  so  excellent  that  we 
recommend  it  as  almost  infallible.  We  let  the  calf 
drink  a  part  of  its  milk  and  add  the  charcoal 
(about  two  tablespoonfuls),  stirring  it  into  the  milk 
while  the  calf  is  drinking. 

Our  calves  are  really  different  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  calves  raised  on  skimmilk.  A  neighbor  said 
just  the  other  day:  "Well,  if  I  could  make  meat 
out  of  skimmilk,  the  way  you  folks  can,  I'd  do  it  for 
a  business." 

Herd  Improvement 

WHEN  S.  T.  Simpson  addressed  a  meeting  of 
a  County  Beef  Cattle  Breeders'  Association 
recently  he  said  some  things  applicable  to 
the  beef  cattle  breeding  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Here  it  is:  "No  breeder  should  expect  every  calf 
dropped  to  be  developed  into  an  animal  suitable  for 
the  breeding  herd,  and  too  many  insist  on  selling 
every  male  for  a  bull.  The  breeder  who  will  ulti- 
mately produce  the  best  beef  cattle,  command  the 
highest  prices  and  satisfy  customers,  must  keep  his 
knife  sharp  and  use  it  freely.  We  have  too  many 
scrub  bulls  already  and  are  not  ready  to  have  this 
number  swelled  by  'pure-bred  scrubs.'  We  need 
more  pure-bred  steers." 
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Chicken  Crate 


PURPOSE — This  chicken  crate  is  for  use  in  haul- 
ing chickens  to  market,  moving  them  from  one 
place  to  another,  or  for  shipping  them  by  ex- 
press. Expensive  lumber  is  not  needed,  and  boxes 
or  crates  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

MATERIAL — Almost  any  kind  or  width  of  lumber 
may  be  used.  The  floor  should  be  solid,  and  a 
good  set  of  boards  at  least  2%"  wide  should  be 
used  around  the  bottom.  The  sliding  board  is  cut 
accurately,  while  the  remainder  may  be  almost 
any  width,  with  spaces  2"  or  less  between  strips. 
TOOLS — Saw,  hammer,  rule,  pencil,  and  chisel. 
GENERAL  DIRECTIONS— It  is  not  necessary 
to  make  out  ah  accurate  bill  of  stock,  as  only  the 
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in  odd  pieces.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  ex- 
act dimensions  be  used  If  it  will  suit  the  work- 
man's convenience  to  use  other  measurements. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  chisel,  square,  try-square, 
rule,  pencil,  brace,  Ms"  bit,  screw-driver  and  ham- 
mer. 

DIRECTIONS — Saw  out  the  two  runners  to 
lengths  given  in  the  drawing.  Measure  back  7" 
on  one  edge  at  one  end;  draw  a  line  to  opposite 
corner  and  saw  to  line.  At  the  opposite  end 
measure  in  3"  and  then  3Ms".  and  saw  down  1%" 


Chicken  Ckate 
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lengths  of  the  different  pieces  are  required.  Make 
the  corner  and  middle  posts  first.  Cut  several 
pieces  to  the  right  length  to  make  the  ends,  fol- 
lowing as  nearly  as  possible  the  widths  shown  in 
the  drawing.  Make  the  middle  partition.  Saw  a 
number  of  pieces  4'  long  for  the  sides  and  nail 
these  strips  to  the  ends.  Turn  frame  upside  down 
and  nail  on  enough  Ms"  strips  to  cover  the  bot- 
tom. Saw  and  nail  on  the  top  strips.  Chisel  out  a 
notch  for  the  sliding  center  board.  Nail  on  the 
tin  strips  at  A,  B,  and  C.  When  the  crate  is  to  be 
fastened  permanently  a  small  nail  may  be  driven 
thru  a  tin  strip  and  the  sliding  board. 

Seed  Corn  Sled 

PURPOSE — Years   ago,   before   much  attention 
was  given  to  the  selection  of  seed  corn,  it 
was  a  common  practice  for  the  farmer  to  go 
to  his  corn  crib  at  planting  time  and  pick  out 
what  he  considered  his  best  ears  of  corn.    A  better 
practice  was  to  select  the  best  ears  of  corn  as 
it  was  husked.    Agriculturists  having  since  given 
the  problem  considerable  thought  and  experiment, 
have  proved  this  to  be  a  very  poor  method.  In 
selecting  the  best  seed  corn  it  is  necessary  to 
know  not  only  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ear,  and 
the  kind  of  grains  on  the  ear,  but  also  the  height 
and  thickness  of  the  stalk,  its  color  and  appear- 
ance as  to  sturdiness,  the  hang  of  the  ear,  and  the 
amount  of  husks  covering  the  ear.     They  have 
also    found  that  the    best    seed    corn    is  picked 
early,  before  the  regular  time  for  husking.  This 
necessitates  going  thru  the  rows  of  corn  without 
injuring  the  rows.    The  narrow  seed  corn  sled  in 
the  drawing  is  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
has  proved  to  be  a  success.    One  horse  is  hitched 
to  the  sled  and  it  is  dragged  thru  the  rows  of 
corn,  as  the  ears  of  corn  are  husked  and  thrown 
into  the  sled.    When  the  sled  is  filled  and  hauled 
to  the  barn  the   side   door  is   ifhloosed   and  the 
sled  tipped  over  to  empty  the  contents.  These 
ears  of  corn  are  the  choice  ears  of  the  field,  but 
they  need  to  be  given  the  regular  seed  corn  test 
1  e  ore  planting.    It  is  not  necessary  to  make  this 
sled  of  new  material,  and,  in  fact,  for  economy's 
sake,  it  is  better  to  use  old  lumber.    If  the  lumber 
you  have  on  hand  does  not  conform  to  these  di- 
mensions, make  your  own  measurements,  merely 
using  this  as  a  guide. 
MATERIAL— Yellow  pine. 
One  piece  2"x8"xl4'6". 
Three  pieces  2"x4"x8'. 
Five  pieces  %"xG"xl4\ 
One  piece  %"xf>"xlG'. 
One  pair  T-hinges  and  screws. 
Two  hooks  or  hasps  with  staples. 
Six  feet  of  %"  round  Norway  iron. 
One  2Ms"  Iron  I'ing  made  from  Ms"  stock. 
A  number  of  20d.,  8d.,  and  6d.  common  nails. 
BILL  OF  STOCK — The  pupil  should  make  out  his 
own  bill  of  stock.    As  this  Is  generally  made  of 
old    and    uneven    material,    it    will    give  the 
workman  a  chance  to  use  his  Ingenuity  in  working 


enough  to  let  a  piece  of  studding  come  flush 
with  the  surface.  Lay  out,  saw  and  chisel  the 
three  other  notches.  Bore  a  Ms"  hole  in  the 
front  end  at  about  the  position  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing.   Saw  and  cut  to  dimensions  all  other  pieces. 

ASSEMBLY— Nail  in,  with  20d.  common  nails, 
the  pieces  of  studding  which  fit  into  the  notches 
and  form  the  cross  ties  of  the_sled.  Using  any 
width  of  borfrds,  place  and  nail  onto  this  frame- 
work the  floor,  filling  out  the  6'6"  length  of  the  floor 
of  the  sled.  Nail  together  the  pieces  of  studding 
marked  A  and  B  in  the  drawing.  Nail  these  frames 
to  the  floor,  placing  one  %"  from  each  end  to  allow 
for  the  end  boards.  Nail  on  the  end  pieces,  and 
then  the  back.  Nail  on  the  strip  above  the  door, 
and  screw  on  the  hinges.  Make  the  door,  being  sure 
that  the  end  strips  come  over  the  end  frames  and 
in  position  to  be  used  for  the  hinges.  The  third 
strip  is  put  on  the  middle.  The  door  is  held  at 
the  bottom  by  bent  hooks  or  hasps  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.  In  the  forge  shop  make  a  2Mb"  ring 
from  Ms"  stock.  Slip  the  rod  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  materials  thru  the  holes  already  in  the 
runners  and  bend  it  around.  Place  the  ring  in 
the  center  and  bend  over  the  rod  enough  to  keep 
it  from  slipping  when  the  sled  is  heavily  loaded. 


The  Corn  Club  boys  of  Callahan,  Fla.,  enter- 
tained the  other  club  members  of  Nassau  County 
at  a  luncheon,  June  24.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
regular  monthly  program  of  Club  members  in  the 
county. 


Herd  Record  Club 

IN  ORDER  to  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  keep- 
ins  of  milk  and  feed  records  by  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm,  the  Extension  Service,  in  co- 
operation with  the  several  creameries  of  North  Car- 
olina are  offering  a  Herd  Record  contest,  to  begin 
July  1,  1916,  and  end  June  30,  1917. 

A  good  list  of  premiums  will  be  offered  in  this 
contest  for  the  best  records,  which  will  be  scored 
both  on  accuracy  and  neatness.  The  prizes  given 
by  the  creameries  will  be  distributed  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  their  respective  patrons. 

Each  contestant  attaining  a  grade  of  80  per  cent 
will  receive  a  medal  or  certificate  of  merit.  Those 
receiving  higher  grades  may  qualify  for  official  cow- 
testing  work. 

Currycomb  Cabinet  for  Barn 

PURPOSE — This  is  a  convenient  box  to  keep 
about  the  barn  for  the  currycombs,  brushes, 
medicines  and  other  articles  usually  stuck  in 
odd,  out-of-the-way  places.  Articles  always  kept 
in  one  place  can  be  found  quickly. 

MATERIAL — Yellow  piue  or  white  pine. 
One  piece  %"x8"xll\ 
One  piece  Ms"x8"x4'10". 
One  pair  lMs"  butt  hinges. 
One  screen  hook. 
A  number  of  6d.  and  8d.  finishing  nails,  also  some 
glue. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— In  making  out  the  bill  of 
stock  all  pieces  should  be  made  to  dimensions 
shown  in  drawing,  except  the  two  side  pieces  for 
the  panel  door,  which  should  be  made  2"  longer  as 
is  usual  in  making  panel  doors. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane  and  plow,  brace,  %"  bit, 
try-square,  rule  pencil,  gauge  and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— In  making  this  doOr  follow  the 
rules  usually  given  for  making  panels.  Leave  the 
rough  material  somewhat  wider  than  the  dimen- 
slons  called  for  in  the  drawing;  plane  one  joint 
edge  on  each  of  the  four  pieces;  lay  out  and  make' 
the  mortises  and  tenons;  plow  out  the  groove  for 
the  panel;  fit  the  panel,  and  glue  only  the  joints, 


leaving  the  panel  free  to  shrink  and  swell.  After 
the  glue  has  set,  saw  off  extra  lengths,  and  plane 
down  to  exact  dimensions. 

ASSEMBLY— Nail  the  sides  to  the  top  and  bot- 
tom. Nail  in  the  shelf;  then  nail  on  the  back. 
Lastly,  put  on  the  front  casing  and  fit  and  hinge 
the  door. 
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Utah's  1915  Girl  Champion 

WHEN  I  was  about 
13  years  of  age 
I  joined  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  of 
Utah.  During  the  year 
of  1913  I  made  bread. 
In  October  I  made  a 
loaf  and  sent  it  to  the 
State  Fair  of  Utah. 
There  I  won  the  blue 
ribbon  prize. 

This  encouraged  me 
very  much  and  in  1914 
I  joined  again.  That 
year  I  did  some  sewing, 
bread  making,  canning 
of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
butter  making  and 
flower  gardening.  For 
this  I  won  three  rib- 
bons, two  white  and  one 
blue.  I  did  not  win 
any  large  prizes,  but  in 

Beruice  Roberts  1^15   T   was  determined 

to  get  a  larger  prize;  so 
I  started  to  work  very  early  in  the  spring.  In 
February  I  sent  to  Ohio  to  the  Children's  Flower 
Mission  and  got  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  pack- 
ages of  flower  seeds  at  1  cent  per  package. 

In  March  I  planted  my  seeds  in  a  hotbed;  I  wa- 
tered and  cared  for  them  until  they  were  ready  to 
eet  out  in  the  ground;  I  set  them  out  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  I  had  one  bed  about  8x40  feet,  where 
I  planted  Pansies,  Japanese  Pinks,  Tenweek  Stalks, 
Balsams,  French  and  African  Marigolds,  Elgin 
Zinias,  Single  and  Double  Dahlias,  one  package  of 
Climbing  Nasturtiums,  Cosmas,  French  Marigolds 
and  Balsams;  I  had  also  California  Poppies,  Carna- 
tions, Sweet  Peas,  Petunias,  Larkspurs  and  a  va- 
riety of  Geraniums. 

ROSES — A  year  ago  last  fall  I  got  about  fifty 
choice  rose  cuttings  from  my  grandmother  and 
aunt;  I  planted  them  in  the  ground  and  covered 
each  with  a  fruit  jar.  I  watered  them  about  once 
a  week  until  snow  fell,  then  I  left  them  until  spring. 
When  it  got  warm  enough  I  transplanted  and  cov- 
ered them  with  glass  jars  again.  In  a  month  they 
had  grown  so  much  I  had  to  remove  the  jars.  Soon 
after  they  started  to  bloom  and  were  blooming  when 
•now  fell  last  fall.  I  have  about  three  dozen  large, 
healthy  rose  trees  now. 

I  had  also  one  square  rod  of  beans  that  I  cared 
for.  When  they  were  bearing  I  picked  them  about 
twice  a  week  and  canned  them  We  now  have 
about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  quarts  of  canned 
beans. 

I  was  determined  to  have  a  large  variety  of  fruits, 
meats  and  vegetables.  I  started  to  can  early  and 
canned  everything  as  it  came  in  season.  Every- 
thing I  canned  was  grown  on  or  near  our  place, 
except  some  oranges. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  if  I  mentioned 
■ome  of  the  things  I  canned.  I  first  canned  some 
oranges,  then  rhubarb,  raspberries,  cherries,  apri- 
cots, dewberries,  peas,  apples,  greengage  plums;  I 
canned  also  a  variety  of  jellies,  such  as  rhubarb, 
raspberry,  dewberry,  peach  plum  and  greengage. 

VEGETABLES — Beans,  peas,  carrots,  parsnips, 
summer  squash,  corn  beets,  onions,  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  cauliflower. 

MEATS— Chicken,  etc. 

The  day  before  the  County  Fair  I  sent  my  display 
consisting  of  flowers,  bread  and  canning  to  be  put . 
upon  exhibition.  At  this  Fair  I  won  a  prize  for  each 
Then  I  sent  it  to  the  Utah  State  Fair  for  another 
trial.  I  again  won  a  prize  for  all;  there  the  judges 
decided  I  was  Sweepstakes  Champion  of  Utah  for 
1915.— Bernice  Roberts,  Utah. 

Father  Tells  Tales  Out  of  School 

WSWAM  ROBBINS,  in  writing  on  Boys'  Club 
#  work,  did  not  tell  you  that  he  had  over 
$100  in  the  bank  from  prize  money;  nor 
$30  worth  of  farm  implements,  with  other  prizes, 
which  came  to  an  aggregate  of  over  $100  in  value. 

For  1915  he  has  won  $47.50,  with  some  other 
county  and  State  prizes  to  be  awarded.  He  was  in 
the  Pig  Club  and  his  pig  weighed  165  pounds  at 
7  months  old  at  the  cost  of  $5,  or  3  cents  per  pound. 

He  was  also  In  the  Peanut  Club,  and  made  sixty- 
nine  bushels  from  one  acre,  at  a  cost  of  20  cents 
per  bushel.  He  attended  the  one-month  Short 
Course  at  Clemson  College  of  Agriculture  in  1915. — 
J.  G.  Robbins,  South  Carolina. 

Washington's  Way 

TWO  hundred   and   eighty-three  boys  In  the 
Pork  and  Crop  Production  Club  of  Washing- 
ton borrowed  money  at  their  local  banks  on 
their  p<;rHonal  notes  to  purchase  pigs.   On  March  20 
every  note  had  become  due  and  been  paid  by  these 
young  business  men. 


How  I  Made  My  Corn  Crop 

HAVING  a  father  and  an  older  brother  who 
had  for  several  years  raised  corn  and  won 
prizes,  and  myself  having  selected  ten  ear 
exhibits  for  fairs  several  times,  made  me  think  I 
had  better  try  growing  a  half-acre.  So  when  the 
Club  agent  arrived  at  my  school  I  was  ready  to  en- 
roll as  a  corn  grower.  I  learned  from  him  that 
the  object  was  not  only  to  raise  profitable  corn  but 
to  cultivate  in  Club  members  the  habit  of  being  ex- 
act, and  careful  in  every  operation  and  the  know- 
ing the  when  and  why  of  things. 

The  seed  I  used  was  some  my  father  selected  in 
the  field  from  the  1914  crop  and  it  was  dried  on 
lathe  racks  so  the  air  could  perfectly  circulate 
around  each  ear.  The  ears  were  tested  in  a  gal- 
vanized iron  tester,  which  was  divided  into  105 
little  squares,  one  inch  each  way.  Into  these 
squares  I  put  three  kernels  of  corn  from  each  ear, 
one  being  taken  near  the  butt,  one  at  the  center, 
and  one  near  the  tip  of  each  ear.  Then  the  whole 
was  covered  with  a  little  dirt  and  wet  down  with 
water,  a  little  warm.  The  whole  thing  was  then 
set  on  our  steam  heater  down  cellar.  In  four  or 
five  days  the  corn  was  up  and  those  ears  that  did 
not  show  perfect  germination,  that  is,  three  shoots 
in  each  square,  I  threw  out. 

My  land  was  fairly  high  and  dry,  so  early  in 
April,  five  one-horse  loads  of  barnyard  manure  were 
spread  on,  and  the  whole  plowed  April  19.  The  land 
was  immediately  harrowed  once  with  an  Acme  har- 
row. It  was  harrowed  twice  again  on  May  2,  and 
on  the  next  day  my  corn  was  planted  with  a  one- 
horse  Eclipse  corn  planter,  dropping  a  kernel  or 
two  each  foot  or  so;  also  180  lbs.  of  fertilizer  was 
strewn  along  with  the  corn  but  not  in  contact  with 
the  seed.  The  seed  was  planted  about  1%  inches 
deep,  and  the  rows  3  feet  4  inches  apart. 

At  about  this  time  we  went  over  the  piece,  hoe- 
ing the  corn  and  thinning  it  to  a  stalk  every  foot. 

After  this  the  land  was  cultivated  three  times. 
Twice  with  a  twelve-tooth  cultivator  and  once  with 
a  five-tooth  one,  but  at  no  time  very  deep — about 
2  inches.  We  went  over  it  two  other  times  with 
a  hoe,  not  allowing  a  weed  to  grow. 

On  September  24  we  cut  up  and  stocked  the  corn. 
It  was  well  ripened,  the  husks  on  the  ears  being 
quite  white.  On  October  8  we  husked  the  corn  cut, 
and  it  weighed  3,323  lbs. 

From  this  amount  we  selected  twenty  bushels 
which  my  father  said  he  wanted  for  seed,  and  which 
was  immediately  put  on  lathe  racks  in  an  airy  crib  to 
dry.  The  rest  was  put  into  an  ordinary  corn  crib 
which  is  set  up  30  inches  above  the  ground  on 
cement  posts. 

At  our  County  Fair,  in  Greenfield,  September  28- 
29,  I  entered  in  both  the  ten-ear  and  single-ear  ju- 
venile class  and  won  first  premium  in  both.  Was 
too  busy  with  my  school  work  to  exhibit  at  other 
fairs. 

The  corn  fodder  makes  excellent  feed  for  cows 
and  is  also  relished  by  horses  during  the  winter.  I 
sold  mine  for  $6  a  ton. 

My  total  expenses  on  the  half-acre,  including 
rent  of  land,  plowing,  cultivation,  manures  and  har- 
vesting were  $23.04. 

My  total  income  from  sale  of  seed,  corn  and 
fodder  was  $87.75,  thus  netting  me  a  profit  of  $64.71, 
which  pleases  me  so  much  that  in  the  future  I 
think  I  shall  raise  corn  rather  than  onions. — F. 
Earl  Williams,  Massachusetts. 

What's  the  Matter  With  Father? 

HE'S  all  right!"  Of  course,  Dad's  all  right, 
The  only  trouble  with  him  is  that  he  didn't 
have  the  chance  his  children  have,  as  there 
were  no  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  in  those  days  when 
he  was  getting  his  start  in  farm  life.  Well,  it's 
come;  we  knew  it  would,  as  it  looked  pretty  mean 
to  take  Mother  into  the  Club  with  Daughter  and 
leave  Father  hanging  around  on  the  outside  look- 
ing wistful.  The  Father-Son  Club  is  already  being 
organized  in  some  states  along  the  lines  Mr.  Ben- 
son has  laid  down  for  cooperative  work  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges.  Father  and  Son  each  take  an 
acre,  side  by  side  and  tend  It  on  the  best  lines 
they  know.  Father  grew  87%  bushels  on  his  acre, 
which  was  better  than  he  had  ever  done  before, 
but  Son  beat  him  thoroly  with  106%  bushels  on  his 
acre.  But  Father  will  learn,  as  he  is  a  good  sport, 
and  as  soon  as  he  gets  used  to  the  new  order  of 
doing  things  he  will  make  more  money  and  find 
more  fun  in  farming  at  the  same  time.  Bringing 
up  Father  is  a  harder  Job  than  bringing  up  Son,  as 
the  youngsters  have  more  ambition  and  don't  have 
to  "learn  all  over." 


The  Corn  Club  boys  of  Taylor  County,  Florida, 
have  organized  a  Pig  Club  with  six  members.  These 
boys  were  the  first  to  hold  a  county  meeting  of 
Florida  Club  boys  this  year. 
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Missouri's  Corn  Club  Champ 

IN  SOUTHEAST  Mis- 
souri there  is  a  boy 
whose  acre  yield 
corn  contest  work  is 
rousing  the  interest  of 
thousands  of  Missouri 
and  other  boys.  Last 
spring  Oscar  Linhart 
enrolled  as  a  member 

of  the  Boys'  Corn  Club  |  H 

under  the  direction  of 
the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agri- 
culture. He  received 
general  instructions 
from  the  Columbia  of- 
fice of  the  Extension 
Service  and  special  sug- 
gestions in  seed  selec- 
tion and  the  care  of  the 
crop  from  H.  D.  Derr, 
County  Agent  of  the 
College,    Scott    County  Oscar  Linhart 

and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating. 

Oscar  made  several  reports  of  his  work  and  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  Extension  Service,  from 
which  he  had  received  information  each  month.  His 
last  report  stated  that  he  had  used  St.  Charles 
White  seed,  which  cost  him  50  cents,  planted  in  a 
plot  twenty  rods  long  and  eight  rods  wide,  and  had 
done  work  in  cultivation  to  the  value  of  $7.  The 
fertilizer  cost  $5.25,  work  of  harvesting  $2.20  and  in 
that  region  the  customary  rent  of  the  land  is  one- 
third  of  the  corn  crop,  which  in  this  case  amounted 
to  $23.62,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  crop  $38.57. 
As  the  yield  of  118  bushels  and  11  pounds  at  60 
cents  a  bushel  brings  $70.88,  the  net  profit  on  this 
acre  was  $32.31. 

According  to  George  W.  Reavis,  Supervisor  of 
Boys'  Corn  Club  work  for  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, this  showing  makes  Oscar  Linhart  the  cham- 
pion Corn  Club  boy  of  Missouri.  The  net  profit  is 
even  more  significant  than  the  high  yield,  for  after 
all  it  is  the  net  profit  in  cold  cash  after  all  the  bills 
are  paid  that  tells  the  real  story. 

Every  contestant  is  required  to  tell  how  he 
raised  his  crop,  and  we  will  let  Oscar  tell  his  story 
in  his  own  words:  "I  think  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  for  a  high  yield  is  good,  high-yield- 
ing seed,  and  as  I  had  a  good  yield  in  1914  I,  with 
the  help  of  the  farm  adviser,  picked  out  the  very 
best  seed  in  the  lot.  The  land  was  a  rich  piece  of 
creek  bottom  which  had  been  in  red  clover  for  two 
years  before  last  year.  It  had  corn  last  year.  It 
was  plowed  in  the  fall  in  order  to  turn  under  the 
stalks  to  decay  until  planting  time.  In  the  spring 
I  plowed  it  seven  inches  deep.  I  think  for  bottom 
land  the  deeper  it  is  plowed  the  better. 

"In  April  I  double  disked  it  both  ways  and  dou- 
ble harrowed  it  and  then  dragged  it.  I  think  a 
thoroly  prepared  seed  bed  is  another  important 
point  to  be  considered.  I  drilled  the  corn  three  feet 
and  eight  inches  apart  in  rows,  with  the  stalks 
twelve  inches  apart. 

"The  first  cultivation  was  a  deep  one,  with  a  two- 
horse  cultivator.  The  later  cultivations  were  not 
so  deep.  The  last  one  was  with  a  one-horse,  five- 
shovel  plow.  During  the  last  two  cultivations  I 
applied  125  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer,  spread- 
ing it  in  the  middle  of  the  rows  and  following  it 
with  the  plow.  I  also  applied  four  loads  of  barn- 
yard manure. 

"I  went  thru  my  corn  once  with  the  hoe  in  order 
to  cut  out  the  weeds  that  I  could  not  get  with  the 
plow.  The  yield  of  my  acre  this  year  (1915)  is  118 
bushels  and  11  pounds.  Yours  for  a  still  better 
yield." — Oscar  Linhart,  Missouri. 

N.  C.  Enrollment  Big 

ON  APRIL  1  the  boys  of  the  State  had  enrolled 
in  the  Club  work  about  the  same  number  as 
were  members  during  the  whole  of  last  year. 
Last  year  there  were  exactly  5,328  boys  enrolled  in 
the  three  main  Clubs  conducted  by  the  Extension 
Service.  The  enrollment  for  this  year,  up  until 
April  1,  is  as  follows: 

Total  Corn  Club  enrollment  2,609 

Total  Pig  Club  enrollment  1,012 

Total  Poultry  Club  enrollment  1,562 

Total  5183 

In  addition  to  this  enrollment,  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice is  giving  instruction  to  a  number  of  other  boys 
enrolled  in  the  Cotton,  Peanut  and  Potato  Clubs. 
The  Negro  Boys'  Club  also  has  several  boys  en- 
rolled to  receive  instruction  in  better  farming. 

Club  Girl  Runs  Canning  Factory 

ONE  of  the  Florida  Canning  Club  girls  has  been 
made  manager  of  a  canning  factory  in  one  of 
the  southern  counties.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  young  woman  familiar  with  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  canning  should  not  be  able  to  manage  a 
canning  factory  as  well  as  a  man  could,  says  Dean 
Rolf  of  the  University  of  Florida. 
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Hot  Weather  Marketing 

DURING  the  hot  spell  which  began  with  the 
month  of  July  and  had  not  yet  ended  with 
the  beginning  of  August  a  great  deal  of  live- 
stock was  shipped  to  market  which  had  no  business 
being  sent  there.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  mistake 
for  any  one  engaged  in  the  livestock  business  to  be 
so  poorly  equipped  with  the  necessities  that  it  even 
seems  to  be  advisable  to  ship  rather  than  hold  on 
when  a  hot  spell  comes.  In  the  second  place,  almost 
invariably  the  dangers  of  loss  during  shipment  in  a 
hot  spell  are  even  greater  than  the  dangerB  of  loss 
by  holding  them  at  home. 

It  is  well  at  such  times  as  this  to  remember  a 
little  elementary  psychology.  If  you  get  scared  be- 
cause of  the  heat,  are  afraid  your  fat  or  fattening 
animals  are  going  to  lose  flesh  or  die,  lots  of  others 
are  going  to  get  scared  at  the  same  thing.  If  you 
get  so  scared  over  it  that  you  rush  the  stock  to 
market,  lots  of  others  are  going  to  get  so  scared 
that  they  do  the  same  thing.  If  you  ship  direct  to 
the  central  markets  and  sell  thru  a  commission  man 
you  are  carrying  the  risks  of  loss  from  heat  just 
the  same  as  tho  you  kept  them  at  home,  and  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the  shipping  risks 
are  greater  than  the  holding  risks.  If  you  sell  to  a 
local  buyer  you  carry  your  share  of  his  risks;  he 
takes  no  chances  of  suffering  a  loss,  and  in  order  to 
protect  himself  he  pays  a  lower  price  than  he  would 
pay  for  the  same  stock  with  the  same  prices  at  the 
terminal  markets  if  there  were  no  risks  of  shipping 
losses. 

These  are  not  the  only  losses  encountered  from 
rketing  in  hot  weather.  All  you  fellows  get  the 
same  bug  about  the  same  time,  and  you  act  about 
the  same  time.  The  result  is  natural — the  market 
is  flooded  with  all  grades  of  animals;  the  commis- 
sion men  are  anxious  to  unload  so  as  to  have  none 
to  carry  over  into  the  next  day,  when,  no  doubt, 
there  will  be  even  a  greater  surplus  inrush.  Noth- 
ing is  more  natural  than  that  the  buyer  should  have 
things  practically  his  own  way,  and  you  pay  the 
price  of  your  folly. 


When  to  Drain  Land 

DURING  the  late  summer  and  the  fall  will  be 
an  excellent  time  to  install  the  drainage  sys- 
tem which  you  need  in  that  field  which  has 
not  been  doing  well  this  spring.  Where  the  wet 
streak  is  to  be  found  in  a  field  of  small  grain  an 
excellent  opportunity  is  offered  for  doing  the  work 
any  time  after  harvest  and  stacking  or  thrashing 
has  been  done.  If  it  goes  into  a  cornfield  it  will 
pay  to  dig  the  ditches  up  thru  the  corn  rows  even 
tho  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  a  few  hills  or  even  a 
few  rows  of  corn;  the  ditch  will  work  so  much 
faster  and  better  next  spring  for  having  had  this 
late  summer,  fall  and  winter  to  get  a  start  in  open- 
ing up  the  channels  thru  the  subsoil  to  the  tile,  that 
the  yield  from  the  field  next  season  will  far  more 
than  repay  the  loss  of  what  corn  was  destroyed 
this  fall. 

Your  study  of  your  fields  this  season  will  make 
an  excellent  guide  to  you  in  locating  the  ditches, 
putting  them  where  they  are  needed  and  will  do 
good.  One's  observation  of  contrasts  between  well- 
drained  and  poorly-drained  fields  this  year  and  last 
year  surely  will  prove,  far  above  the  peradventure 
of  a  doubt,  the  value  of  supplying  by  artificial  means 
both  surface  and  subsoil  drainage  facilities  when 
thege  are  not  supplied  by  the  natural  contour  and 
construction  of  the  field  and  its  soil. 

There  are  certain  great  general  needs  which  are 
confronting  the  farming  business  of  this  country- 
needs  which  must  be  kept  constantly  before  our 
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readers  until  they  have  Anally  recognized  them 
and  acted  upon  them.  While  discussing  credits, 
finances,  marketing  and  such  business  problems, 
there  are  certain  needs  for  greater  and  cheaper 
production  costs  which  we  must  not  forget.  These 
are  the  silo,  more  livestock,  and  drainage;  and  of 
fully  equal  importance  to  either  of  the  other  two  is 
the  need  for  drainage.  And  do  not  forget  that  thoro 
drainage  is  better  for  the  soil  in  a  dry  season  as 
well  as  it  is  in  a  wet  season. 


Today's  Prices 


WHETHER  one  sells  his  products  direct  to  the 
consumer,  direct  on  the  great  terminal  mar- 
kets, or  to  local  buyers  who  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  buying  local  products  for  shipment  to  the 
terminal  markets,  he  should  be  a  close  student  of 
the  general  trend  of  the  market  prices  for  his 
products  thruout  the  various  seasons  of  the  year 
and  also  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  fluctuation 
from  day  to  day  of  the  prices  on  the  market  to 
which  he  consigns  his  goods. 

Even  before  his  goods  are  ready  to  sell,  he  should 
begin  getting  his  daily  price  information.  The  mar- 
ket page  of  The  Farming  Business  each  week  re- 
ports the  general  tendencies  of  the  terminal  mar- 
kets for  the  week  preceding,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  conditions  which  are  likely  to  influence  it  for 
the  current  week.  This  is  a  great  help  to  one  in 
estimating  the  probable  immediate  future  fluctua- 
tions in  general  terms.  The  man  who  takes  a  daily 
paper — and  every  farmer  should  take  one — can  from 
it  get  a  report  of  the  prices  which  were  paid  on  the 
terminal  markets  the  day  before  he  gets  his  paper. 
The  current  prices  being  paid  for  the  day  by  the 
local  buyers  can  be  had  from  them  over  the  tele- 
phone, as  the  man  shown  on  our  cover  page  this 
week  is  getting  them. 

In  this  one  way  alone  a  telephone  in  the  farm 
home  will  far  more  than  pay  its  entire  cost.  Thus 
one  will  have  its  social  and  other  business  uses  and 
benefits  without  any  cost  to  him.  And  still  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  will  be  money  ahead  for  having 
had  it.  The  man  who  has  no  telephone  in  his  farm- 
house is  going  without  one  of  the  greatest  essen- 
tials of  modern  business  farming,  even  tho  it  be 
nothing  more  than  a  long  party  line  with  twenty 
or  more  gossipy  women  monopolizing  it  a  good 
share  of  the  time.  And  the  man  who  has  one,  but 
does  not  use  it  with  which  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  markets,  is  failing  to  get  from  its  use  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
get. 

Value  of  Tractor  Demonstrations 

THE  demonstrations  which  the  tractor  manu- 
facturers are  giving  in  many  of  the  Middle 
Western  States  this  summer  are  great  edu- 
cational institutions.  They  are  taking  to  the  people 
of  these  States  visible  and  easily  comprehended 
proofs  of  the  great  adaptability  of  the  tractor  to 
many  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  the  farm.  They  are 
giving  these  people  an  opportunity  to  compare  their 
various  designs  and  makes  point  for  point,  line  for 
line,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. 

The  man  who  lives  within  a  day's  ride  of  one  of 
these  demonstrations  and  does  not  attend  it  is  miss- 
ing one  of  the  great  educational  opportunities  of 
the  year.  The  man  who  is  operating  a  farm  of  eighty 
acres  or  more  cannot  afford  not  to  attend  one  of  the 
demonstrations;  it  matters  not  whether  he  thinks 
he  has  no  use  for  a  tractor  or  not,  for  he  will  never 
know  that  until  he  has  seen  them  working.  Here 
are  some  of  the  reasons  Why  every  farmer  living 
within  reach  of  one  of  these  tractor  demonstrations 
should  attend  it  if  it  is  within  the  limits  of  human 
possibility: 

If  he  is  already  of  the  opinion  that  probably  it 
would  pay  him  to  buy  a  tractor,  then  he  should  go 
so  as  to  decide  what  particular  make  and  size  to 
buy.  Here  he  will  find  all  the  leading  manufactur- 
ers represented  with  at  least  one  size  or  design  of 
these  modern  farm  horses.  He  can  look  them  all 
over  carefully  at  his  leisure;  compare  wheel  with 
wheel,  carburetor  with  carburetor,  horse  power  with 
horse  power,  motor  with  motor,  gear  with  gear, 
frame  with  frame;  and  having  compared  each  with 
all  the  others,  he  is  in  much  better  condition  to 
decide  intelligently  which  one  he  needs  than  if  he 
had  simply  compared  picture  with  picture,  and 
salesman's  hot  air  with  salesman's  hot  air.  And, 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance  to  him,  he  probably 
will  run  onto  men  who  have  owned  one  or  more 
makes  and  can  learn  from  them  first  hand  the  good 
and  the  bad  features  which  they  have  found  in 
them. 

The  man  who  has  given  little  or  no  thought  to 
this  question  of  whether  or  not  he  needs  or  could 
use  economically  and  advantageously  one  of  these 
hoRs  for  work  owes  it  to  himself  to  go  and  look 
them  over;  he  never  will  know  until  he  has  seen 
them  work  and  has  learned  for  himself  what  they 
will  and  can  do,  and  how  well  they  will  do  it.  This 
is  one  of  those  cases  where  seeing  is  believing, 
where  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating 
of  it. 

The  way  to  get  backwoodsy  and  mossgrown,  to 


get  out  of  touch  with  the  times  and  fall  behind  in« 

the  march  of  progress  and  success,  is  to  stay  away 
from  such  things  as  these  tractor  demonstrations,* 
fairs  and  exhibitions  of  all  kinds.    The  way  to  keep! 
keen-minded  and  awake,  abreast  of  the  times  and  1 
in  the  lead  of  this  procession  of  the  successful,  is 
to  attend  such  gatherings  as  this,  study  the  new 
methods  and  appliances  and  learn  all  you  can  about 
the  latest  hooks  and  crooks  of  your  business.  You 
never  know  beforehand  when,  at  one  of  these  gath- 
erings of  the  apostles  of  farming  progress,  you  may 
tumble  onto  some  new  wrinkle  of  method  or  ma- 
chine which  will  prove  of  unmeasured  value  to 
you,  no  matter  what  it  may  cost. 

If  you  have  not  already  attended  one  of  these 
demonstrations  it  is  still  not  too  late  to  do  so.  On 
another  page  of  this  issue  of  The  Farming  Business 
you  will  find  a  schedule  showing  the  places  and 
dates  of  those  which  are  still  to  be  held.  If  you  are 
living  anywhere  within  reach  of  one  of  these  and 
can  possibly  spare  the  time  and  the  cash — even  by 
stretching  a  point  an  inch  or  two — go  and  stay  as 
long  as  it  lasts.  It  will  be  time  and  money  well 
spent,  whether  you  buy  one  of  the  tractors  or  not. 

The  Double  Test 

MUCH  soil  is  being  put  to  a  double  test  this 
summer.  During  the  spring  and  earlier  part 
of  the  summer  it  was  being  tested  as  to  its 
ability  to  withstand  the  deteriorating  effects  of  an 
oversupply  of  moisture,  Its  ability  to  produce  a  good 
crop  growth  in  spite  of  excessive  rainfall.  Now  it 
is  being  tested  as  to  its  ability  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, to  give  good  grain  growth  in  spite  of  rain 
shortage  and  excess  heat.  And  the  soil  which  is 
found  lacking  in  the  first  test  is  now  being  found 
lacking  also  in  this  second  test,  especially  where 
the  heat  follows  suddenly  on  the  heels  of  the  excess 
rainfall.  The  soil  which  was  found  good  in  the  first 
test  is  also  being  found  good  in  the  second  test. 

And  therein  lies  one  of  the  keynotes  to  success  in 
soil  management:  The  soil  which  best  withstands 
drowning  also  best  withstands  drought.  The  essen- 
tials in  both  cases  are  first-class  surface  and  sub- 
soil drainage  and  an  abundance  of  humus  in  the 
surface  soil.  The  thoro  drainage  gets  rid  of  the  sur- 
plus soil  water  so  the  roots  will  penetrate  deeply 
and  the  soil  will  remain  warm  -and  productive  in- 
stead of  cold  and  water-soaked.  The  abundance  of 
humus  adds  to  the  warmth  and  gives  large  capacity 
to  absorb  and  retain  moisture  to  provide  for  crop 
needs  in  time  of  drought. 

These  basic  facts  can  be  well  illustrated  most 
anywhere  this  year,  and  are  to  be  noticed  especially 
in  northern  Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota,  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  inadequately  drained  land 
being  cropped  each  year.  An  examination  of  an 
extensive  area  in  these  two  States  showed  wide 
contrasts  in  the  corn  crop  during  early  July.  A 
number  of  fields  had  very  inferior  stands ;  the  plants 
were  a  pale  and  sallow  yellow  color,  and  had  not 
yet  begun  to  joint;  they  were  low  and  poorly 
drained.  Other  fields,  some  simply  across  the 
fence,  had  excellent  stands  of  large,  dark-colored 
and  healthy  plants;  they  had  no  better  surface 
drainage  than  the  first-mentioned  fields,  but  did 
have  excellent  artificial  subsoil  drainage. 

Two  fields  in  that  section  on  the  12th  day  of 
July  stood  higher  than  a  man's  head  and  were  tas- 
seling.  Even  whole  fields  but  a  short  distance  away 
were  covered  with  corn  on  the  same  date  which 
did  not  stand  knee-high  and  which  were  planted 
as  early  as,  or  even  earlier  than,  these  two  fields. 
Why  the  difference?  These  two  had  excellent  sur- 
face and  subsoil  drainage  and  the  soil  was  rich  in 
humus,  thus  making  a  warm  and  quickly  responsive 
soil  which  did  not  waterlog  or  wash  under  the  influ- 
ence of  excess  rainfall. 

Now  that  the  warm  spell  has  become  prolonged, 
the  first  damage  from  heat  is  being  seen  in  those 
fields  which  before  suffered  most  because  of  poor 
drainage.  The  sun  and  wind  have  sucked  the  water 
out  of  them  as  does  a  vampire  the  blood  from  its 
victim;  in  the  wetting  process  this  soil  had  become 
puddled,  and  now  it  is  baking  under  the  onslaughts 
of  the  heat.  The  roots  of  the  crops  growing  in  this 
wet  soil  stayed  near  the  surface  in  order  to  get  air, 
and  now  they  are  suffering  from  thirst;  while  those 
which  grew  in  well-drained  soil  penetrated  to  a 
good  depth  and  will  show  no  signs  of  want  until 
long  after  the  others  have  begun  to  suffer  severely. 

The  moral  of  this  lesson  is  so  very  plain  that  we 
are  going  to  leave  each  one  to  write  it  for  himself — 
write  it  by  doing  the  thing  which  needs  to  be  done. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  has 
issued  a  warning  to  farmers  to  watch  the  winter 
rape  seed  they  are  buying.  A  large  quantity  of 
turnip  rape  seed  has  been  imported  from  Argen- 
tina and  Japan  and  is  being  sold  as  winter  rape. 
The  turnip  seed,  the  department  says,  is  not  suit- 
able for  forage  where  winter  rape  is  grown,  and 
should  bo  avoided.  The  department  says  the  tur- 
nip rape  does  not  produce  a  definite  stem,  the  leaves 
all  growing  in  an  apparent  whorl  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  These  leaves  are  thin,  hairy  and  bright 
green  in  color,  like  those  of  the  garden  tulip. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


SENSATIONAL  have  been  the  advances  in  the 
price  of  wheat  during  the  last  week,  and  more 
particularly  during  the  closing  days.  Gains 
of  5  cents  were  made  on  two  days,  and  goodly  in- 
creases were  reported  on  other  sessions.  All  told, 
the  market  jumped  around  15  cents,  and  could  be 
called  a  godsend  for  the  farmers  who  were  hit 
by  the  black  rust.  Facing  an  utter  loss,  these  un- 
fortunate farmers  may  be  able  to  realize  a  few 
dollars  from  their  destroyed  fields.  Black  rust 
reports  also  have  been  received  from  Canada;  but 
a  denial  of  these  reports,  together  with  the  desire 
of  longs  to  take  a  profit,  checked  the  trade.  But 
it  is  a  certainty  that  if  the  foreign  demand  con- 
tinues good,  and  additional  rust  reports  reach 
the  trade,  the  market  will  assume  still  a 
stronger  tone,  and  prices  will  go  higher.  Broom- 
hall  says  that  import  needs  from  all  countries 
will  be  larger  than  earlier  expected,  but  buyers 
are  still  holding  off  and  purchasing  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Winter  receipts  keep  large,  he  cabled,  and 
if  these  continue  will  exert  an  influence  on  prices. 
Spiiiig  wheat  damage  is  recognized,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  reports  are  tending  to  exaggera- 
tion of  the  condition.  He  says  that  if  the  rust 
reports  reveal  any  actually  large  damage  buy- 
ing will  be  heavy. 

On  top  of  this  suspected  exaggeration  of  black 
rust  damages  comes  the  opinion  of  some  traders 
that  the  commission  houses  have  not  made  public 
the  exact  extent  of  the  damage;  and  if  they  do  the 
further  advances  in  the  price  of  wheat  will  be 
nothing  short  of  sensational.  It  has  been  all  of 
that  this  week,  and  should  another  such  week 
occur  shortly,  those  foreigners  who  expected  to 
get  wheat  for  almost  nothing  will  suffer  a  big  set- 
back. With  the  continued  high  prices,  it  can  be 
expected  that  the  foreigners  will  speculate  a  bit 
themselves,  as  they  were  reported  to  have  done 
last  winter  in  the  high  time  in  the  trade,  and  as 
a  result  of  their  playing  the  market,  realized 
handsome  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  exerted 
sufficient  bearish  strength  as  to  enable  them  to 
gather  their  needed  supplies  at  a  much  lower 
price. 

With  a  .short  crop,  however,  it  would  be  a  ra- 
ther hard  proposition  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities,  for  the  American  traders  have 
grasped  the  situation,  and  it  is  no  more  than  like- 
ly that  they  will  operate  to  keep  the  prices  higher, 
instead  of  permitting  them  to  be  lowered.  As  an 
aid  in  this  proposition  they  have  the  farmers. 
Reports  from  the  country  have  been  to  the  effect 
that  the  farmers  are  confident  that  the  market  will 
go  higher,  and  to  that  end  are  holding  up  their 
grain.  It  seems  that  their  dope  is  working  right, 
for  during  the  past  month  the  price  of  wheat  has 
jumped  some  25  or  30  cents  a  bushel.  Before  the 
rise  in  wheat  started,  earn  jumped  more  than  a 
dime  a  bushel  within  a  short  time;  so  it  begins 
to  look  as  tho  things  are  going  to  break  in  favor 
of  the  man  in  the  country. 

The  damage  in  the  Northwest  and  Canada  to  the 
spring  wheat  crop  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
black  rust  is  unprecedented,  and  this  has  been 
responsible  for'the  wave  of  buying  that  has  spread 
all  over  the  country.  Latest  reports  say  that  the 
crop  has  been  cut  in  two  by  the  pest.  These  re- 
ports have  been  current  for  the  past  month,  but 
it  was  believed  that  they  were  just  trade  talk. 
The  damage  to  the  crop  beats  the  loss  that  re- 
sulted from  the  heat  and  black  rust  in  the  year 
of  1904.  With  the  soft  wheat  States  having  a 
small  crop,  the  hard  wheat  raisers  in  the  South- 
west and  in  Nebraska  are  in  favorable  position, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  having  about  the  only  big 
surplus  stocks  in  the  country.  Foreign  buyers 
hare  been  trailing  the  market  for  a  month,  almost 
ever  since  the  damage  reports  started  to  come  in; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  so  far  they  have  bought 
only  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
this  country.  It  is  estimated  their  weekly  re- 
quirements from  this,  country  and  Canada  will 
average  8,000.000  to  10,000.000  bushels  thru' the 
crop  year,  judging  from  the  amounts  taken  since 
the  start  of  the  war. 

Growing  cotton  in  the  South  has  been  damaged 
heavily  during  the  past  month,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  that  the  production  will  be 
decreased  1,350,000  bales.  Heavy  storms  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  damage,  the  report  says, 
and  unfavorable  growing  weather  in  many  sec- 
tions previous  to  this  has  hurt  the  crop  quite 
considerably.  Boll  weevil  is  reported  damaging 
the  crop  in  Texas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana. 

THE  steer  trade,  as  the  result  of  the  small 
receipts,  is  showing  an  increase  of  15  to 
20  cents  on  the  right  good  classes,  while 
the  short  feds  and  the  cheap  light  grades  are 
showing  declines  up  to  a  quarter  when  compared 
with  prices  of  a  week  ago.  The  range  cattle  which 
have  begun  to  put  in  appearance  in  large  num- 
bers are  not  coming  up  to  expectations  in  the  way 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 


Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2  $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2         .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis  .14  3-4  .16  7-10  .20  7-10 
Sioux   City...     .24"  1-2         .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27        •  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10       .12  1-10       .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5         .15  4-5         .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10       .18  9-10       .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    .  .     .18  9-10        .18  9-10       .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria.  Ill  10  1-2         .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5         .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  »  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg  22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 
To  New  York  16  4-5         .13  7-10 


of  quality,  and  as  a  result  the  price  for  this  stuff 
is  considerably  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
good  to  choice  stuff  has  been  received  with  open 
arms,  because  of  the  scarcity;  and  a  revival  of  the 
beef  trade  is  indicated  by  the  freer  buying  action 
in  the  market.  Good  to  choice  quality  lots,  by 
reason  of  the  scarcity  of  this  stuff,  are  due  to  go 
higher  in  the  future  as  soon  as  the  market  gets 
going  again  in  full  blast.  Consumption  has  been 
curtailed  by  the  excessive  heat,  and  with  cooler 
weather,  the  sluggishness  is  bound  to  wear  off, 
reflecting  itself  in  the  trade  thru  a  better  demand, 
and  perhaps  a  better  price  list. 

Quality  is  cutting  a  wide  swath  in  the  market 
when  it  comes  to  figuring  prices.  Where  this  is 
lacking,  and  it  is  in  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  of 
the  past  week,  the  trade  is  dull.  The  poor  quality 
of  the  western  cattle  has  brought  down  the  stand- 
ard of  the  market  as  a  whole.  A  top  of  $10.35  was 
reached  for  the  week.  It  is  expected  that  the  run 
of  grass  cattle  will  not  be  as  large  as  it  has  been 
from  the  nearby  farms  because  of  the  heat  burn- 
ing up  the  pastures.  A  good  rain  and  a  little 
cooler  weather,  but  yet  warm  enough  to  bring  up 
a  fresh  crop  of  grass,  and  strengthen  the  stuff 
hit  by  the  torrid  weather,  will  help  to  check  the 
trail  of  thin  stuff  marketward.  The  market  for 
yearlings  has  been  good,  and  this  trade  performed 
well. 

Stockers  and  feeders  are  showing  the  effect  of 
the  poor  demand  from  the  country.  The  expected 
damage  to  the  corn  crop  by  the  heavy  storms 
and  the  torrid  weather  which  preceded  the  rain 
and  hail,  has  caused  the  farmers  to  go  easy  when 
it  comes  to  restocking  the  feedlots.  The  bulk  of 
the  trades  showed  declines  of  10  to  15  cents  from 
the  prices  of  a  week  ago,  while  in  some  quarters 
the  decline  was  up  to  20  cents.  Indiana,  Michigan 
and  Ohio  have  been  in  the  trade  for  some  good 
stock,  while  some  real  classy  stuff  has  been  sent 
into  Illinois  feedlots.  Some  real  choicy  steers 
were  sold  up  to  $7.75,  but  the  range  of  $6.75  to 
$7.25  bought  the  bulk  of  the  good  to  medium  stuff. 

THE  closing  day  of  the  week  brought  the  aver- 
age price  of  hogs  the  lowest  since  the  last 
day  of  March.  With  the  $10  hog  eliminated 
temporarily  the  trade  was  down  all  around,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  market  will  brighten  up  again, 
and  go  higher.  The  trade  was  around  the  $10.15 
mark  the  first  portion  of  the  week,  but  later  it 
dropped  off.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  assigned  to 
the  lack  of  the  big  traders  competing  for  the  real 
classy  stock.  The  range  in  the  hog  market  is 
widening,  and  this  may  have  also  had  a  hand  in 
the  decline  in  prices.  The  real  big  packers  have 
been  in  the  market  for  the  mixed  hogs,  while  the 
smaller  buyers  have  been  taking  the  good  kinds. 
The  market  as  a  whole  is  showing  improved  de- 
mand, and  the  buying  power  is  expected  to  be 
better  next  week.  If  the  packers  competed  for 
the  choice  kinds  of  hogs,  the  top  of  the  market 
would  be  sky  high.  The  shipper  demand  has 
improved  greatly,  and  the  eastern  buyers  are 
again  taking  their  full  quota  of  stock. 

Quality  has  been  poor — very  poor,  in  fact,  and 


this  has  caused  the  widening  in  the  range  of 
prices.  Many  buyers  of  prime  lots  have  been  ex- 
tending themselves  in  order  to  fill  their  orders. 
There  is  no  complaint  against  the  widening  of  the 
range  of  prices,  as  heavy  packing  sows,  which  are 
selling  to  least  advantage,  are  far  too  high,  con- 
sidering the  number  available  and  the  demand  for 
this  sort  of  stuff.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  this 
stuff  is  almost  3  cents  a  pound  higher,  it  selling 
for  $6.25  to  $6.50  then,  and  bringing  $8.75  to  $9.00 
at  the  present  time.  Curtailing  the  shipping  of 
this  class  of  stuff  to  the  market  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  save  the  price  from  being  sunk  to  the 
$8.00  mark;  for  the  packer  buyers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  this  class  of 
stuff  at  that  market  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  pro- 
viding the  supply  continues  to  be  sent  to  market. 
The  scarcity  of  prime  hogs  has  been  a  real  stim- 
ulant to  the  shipping  demand  on  the  Chicago  trade, 
and  consequently  has  affected  the  prices  at  almost 
every  othier  market. 

The  bulk  of  the  lamb  prices  show  gains  of  from 
35  to  50  cents  when  compared  with  the  range  of 
last  week.  Trade  has  been  quite  active  and  all 
hands  seem  eager  to  get  their  quota  of  the  stuff. 
The  runs  have  been  small,  and  despite  lack  of 
good  shipping  competition,  the  packers  have  bid 
up  the  prices  on  the  city  buyers.  The  top  of  the 
market  has  been  $11.30,  against  $10.90  a  week 
ago.  The  western  lambs  are  selling  well  now, 
and  the  natives  are  making  good  headway,  show- 
ing a  great  increase  over  the  prices  of  a  month 
ago,  when  the  trade  was  poor. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Santa  Fe  Railroad  crop  report  says:  "Corn  over 
our  lines  will  be  damaged  unless  rain  comes  soon." 

*  *  * 

Reports  from  six  points,  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  all  say  wheat  badly  damaged.  Also 
one  from  Austin,  Manitoba,  Canada,  saying  early 
wheat  in  soft  dough.   Black  rust  beginning  to  show. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  wires:  "Have  letter  from 
West  Liberty,  Iowa,  saying  had  good  soaking  rain 
covering  a  big  territory  from  Wapello  to  Cedar 
Rapids.  Oats  running  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels 
per  acre  and  good  quality." 

*  *  * 

Oklahoma  crop  report  as  wired  makes  condition 
of  corn  69.  against  81  in  July  and  83  last  August;  6 
per  cent  of  acreage  abandoned.  Dry  weather  se- 
riously damaged  corn  in  some  parts  of  State;  good 
rains  recently  and  early  corn  assured. 

*  *  * 

John  Inglis  wires  from  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.: 
"Same  conditions  prevail  here  as  in  North  Dakota; 
blight  and  rust  have  seriously  impaired  crop.  Late 
wheat  still  deteriorating.  They  are  cutting  wheat 
at  Grand  Forks  and  south  from  Barnesville." 

*  *  * 

Northwestern  Railroad  crop  report:  "Our  crop 
advices  indicate  South  Dakota  wheat  crop  in 
Northwestern's  territory  will  be  only  half  a  crop, 
and  western  Minnesota,  which  Northwestern  tra- 
verses, will  have  only  30  per  cent  of  a  wheat 
crop."  *  x 

*  *  # 

Bradstreet's  report  of  world's  available  supply 
totals: 

This  week     Last  week     Last  year 

Wheat   164,714,000    170,356,000  58,609,000 

Corn    7,216,000       6,306,000  3,229,000 

Oats    27,320,000      26,142,000  4,614,000 

*  *  * 

The  following  report  is  had  from  Fremont,  Neb.: 
"Our  crop  reports  from  a  large  area  in  Nebraska 
all  show  urgent  need  of  rain,  and  in  many  cases 
quite  a  serious  loss  and  damage  on  account  of  dry 
weather.  Good  rains,  however,  within  the  next  few 
days  will  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement in  the  crop  and  checking  damage." 

*  *  * 

George  LeCount  wires  from  Brandon,  Manitoba, 
Canada:  "All  wheat  in  this  territory  is  badly  in- 
fected with  black  rust;  many  late  fields  are  as  bad- 
ly infected  as  any  I  have  seen  this  season.  Straw 
and  stand  indicate  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  but  will 
likely  make  about  twelve  bushels  low-grade  wheat. 
Over  50  per  cent  of  crop  is  still  in  milk  stage  and 
damage  will  be  severe;  rust  developing  rapidly." 

*  *  * 

Crop  news  from  the  Northwest  was  more  alarm- 
ing than  ever.  Rust  and  the  recent  hot  spell  have 
seriously  damaged  the  spring  wheat  and  there  were 
many  reports  of  yields  running  from  three  to  eight 
bushels  per  acre,  with  some  claims  that  farmers 
will  not  cut  the  grain  and  will  burn  the  straw  off 
to  clear  the  fields.  Two  points  in  South  Dakota 
were  asking  offers  of  last  year's  wheat  for  seed. 
One  farmer  at  Gilby,  N.  D.,  sold  160  acres 
of  wheat  for  pasturage  for  $100;  this  field  promised 
thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  earlier  in  the  season. 
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LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


I 


Helps  Auto  Driver 

NE  thing  the  average  automobile  driver  knows 
least  about  is  the  electric  equipment  of  his 
car,  if  it  happens  to  be  so  equipped.  The 
average  man  thinks  it  is  complicated.  It  is  not 
nearly  as  complicated  as  he  thinks  it  is. 


o 


4 


This  photograph  shows  a  sort  of  a  laboratory, 
showing  the  electrical  starting  and  lighting  equip- 
ment of  an  automobile.  Naturally,  the  owner  or 
driver  gets  service  out  of  a  thing  of  this  kind  ac- 
cording to  the  knowledge  he  has  of  it,  so  manufac- 
turers and  schools  are  giving  instructions  in  opera- 
tion, care  and  repair  of  this  equipment.  This  illus- 
trates the  method  used  by  some  in  giving  such  in- 
struction. It  shows  the  complete  equipment  of  a 
modern  automobile,  mounted  so  that  a  student  can 
easily  see  and  get  at  all  parts  of  it. 


Elevator  for  the  Farm  m 

AN  ILLINOIS  concern  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  this  bridge  trussed,  sagless  eleva- 
tor is  almost  indispensable  on  the  farm.  Five 
claims  are  made  by  the  company,  to-wit:     1,  It 
saves  the  farmer  much  hard  work;  2,  it  makes  help 


easier  to  get  and  hold;  3,  it  helps  to  keep  the  boys 
on  the  farm;  4,  it  saves  grain;  5,  it  saves  its  cost 
in  crib  construction.  Elevators,  when  in  use,  are 
subject  to  one  or  two  strains,  depending  upon  how 
much  they  are  supported  When  the  upper  end  of 
the  elevator  rests  on  the  crib,  the  strain  on  the  ele- 
vator is  down  at  the  center.  When  the  elevator  is 
supported  by  the  elevator  derrick,  the  strain  is  up- 
ward at  the  center  and  downward  at  the  ends  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  first  strain.  The  bridge  truss- 
ing on  the  elevator  shown  here  meets  both  of  these 
strains,  it  is  claimed  by  the  company,  and  is  so 
rigid  it  cannot  sag. 


Duplicate  controls  are  provided  with  a  new  au- 
tomobile so  that  it  can  be  driven  from  the  rear  seat 
as  well  as  the  front. 


Eyeglasses  have  been  patented  that  are  suspended 
from  a  band  worn  around  the  head  without  any 
pressure  on  the  nose. 


Poultry  Trap  Nest 

INTEREST  in  poultry  and  appliances  that  per- 
tain to  the  business  is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States  by  any  means,  as  witness  the  drawings 
of  a  unique  poultry  trap  nest  that  has  been  designed 
by  a  resident  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  The 
nest  has  a  sliding  en- 
trance door  and  a  hinged 
exit  door.  Both  doors 
are  closed  by  gravity 
when  released.  A  pro- 
jection is  provided  on 
the  entrance  door  and  a 
lock  for  the  exit  door, 
the  lock  being  released 
by  engagement  with  the 
projection  when  the  en- 
trance door  closes,  the 
closing  of  the  entrance 
door  unlocking  the  exit 
door.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, if  the  hen  lays,  she  emerges  into  a  special 
inclosure  into  which  the  exit  door  opens.  If  the 
hen  fails  to  lay  she  must  return  by  the  way  she  en- 
tered. The  weight  of  the  egg  trips  a  latch  and  this 
in  turn  causes  the  entrance  door  to  close  and  un- 
locks the  other  or  exit 
door.  When  the  hen 
pushes  the  exit  door 
wide  open,  its  connec- 
tion with  the  entrance 
door  causes  the  latter  to 
open.  Then  the  exit 
door  closes  and  be- 
comes locked  and  the 
trap  is  reset  for  the 
next  hen  without  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the 
attendant.  The  ar- 
rangement is  a  decidedly  novel  one,  yet  practical 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  doubtless  will  grow 
in  popularity  as  details  of  the  mechanism  become 
more  familiar  to  poultry  raisers. 

Feeder  for  the  Chicks 

A FEEDER  for  young  chickens  has  been  devised 
by  a  Virginian  that  is  of  interest  to  the  poul- 
try man  or  the  poultry  woman.    It  consists 
of  a  hopper  with  a  V-shaped  wire  fabric  bottom 
that  properly  supplies  the  feed  to  the  substantially 

flat  feed-catching  tray 
beneath.  As  the  feed  de- 
scends in  the  hopper  the 
inclined  walls  of  the  per- 
forated V-shaped  body 
portion  exert  a  wedging 
effect  upon  the  material, 
compressing  it  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  thus  pre- 
venting excessive  feed- 
ing. As  the  chicks  must 
reach  up  to  peck  at  the  feed,  their  heads  are  in- 
clined so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  having  their 
bills  caught  in  the  wire  mesh.  The  spacing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper  above  the  feed-catching  tray 
permits  the  chickens  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the 
other  freely  without  danger  from  crowding. 

Rakes  and  Hoes  Vines 

EVERY  farmer  has  occasion  to  use  a  machine 
of  this  kind  at  some  time  or  other.  The  ma- 
chine is  placed  in  the  potato  patch  with  the 
runner  in  the  center  between  the  rows.  Then  the 
arms  are  opened  so  the  points  are  on  the  side  of 
the  drill  or  hill  in  four  inches  of  the  potato  stem. 
After  the  blade  is  set  down  parallel  with  the  side 
of  the  drill  or  hill  each  point  should  be  the  same 
distance  from  the  runner.  The  set  screws  and  bolts 
are  tightened  so  no  part  will  slip  or  turn.  Then 
the  beam  in  the  rear  part  of  the  runner  is  raised 
just  enough  to  clear  the  arms  from  dragging  on 
the  side  of  the  hill.    The  beam  in  front  is  raised  or 


Device  for  Grading  Fruit 

OUITE  a  clever  device  is  the  fruit  grader 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph. 
This  machine  puts  a  factory  system  into  the 
packing  house,  speeds  up  the  workmen,  reduces 
the  cost  of  handling  fruit  to  a  minimum,  and  re- 
sults in   more  uniform  pack. 

The  picture  shows  the  details  of  construction 
The  sorters  stand  along  the  sides'  of  the  sorting 
table  inspecting  the  fruit  which  is  conveyed  to 
them  from  the  hopper  by  the  wide  belts  shown, 
and  they  place  the  sorted  fruit  on  the  narrow  feed 
belts  in  the  center.  Provision  is  made  beneath  the 
table  for  disposal  of  the  culls.  The  feed  belts 
move  the  lines  of  sorted  fruit  to  the  canvas  cov- 
ered feed  roll,  which  automatically  picks  up  one 
apple  at  a  time  from  each  line  and  delivers  it 
gently  to  a  canvas  bottom  cup  of  the  sizing  mech- 
anism. These  cups  are  swung  from  the  cross 
rods  of  the  carrier  and  from  their  rear  ends  pro- 
ject supporting  prongs  which  support  the  weight 
of  the  cup  and  apple  on  the  side  rail  of  the  ma- 
chine. An  opening  is  cut  in  the  side  rail  over  each 
bin,  thru  which  the  prongs  may  pass  if  the  weight 
of  the  apple  is  sufficient  to  depress  the  simple  bal- 
ance levers  which  bridge  over  these  openings. 

The  action  of  these  levers  is  controlled  by  the 
weight  of  the  regulating  apples  placed  in  the  can- 


vas pockets,  the  apple  and  pocket  forming  a 
counterweight.  The  size  of  the  regulating  apple 
determines  the  size  of  the  fruit  delivered  to  the 
bin  below.  This  very  simple  regulation  makes  it 
possible  to  control  the  delivery  of  the  fruit  to  the 
kins  as  conditions  require. 

The  automatic  feed  and  arrangement  of  the  sort- 
ing table  make  rapid  work  possible  and  result 
in  at  least  15  per  cent  more  output  by  the  sorters 
as  compared  with  the  hand-fed  machine.  The 
sorters  have  a  steady  supply  of  fruit  and  a  place 
within  short  reach  for  every  class  of  apple.  The 
fruit  is  handled  quickly  and  gently,  never  dropping 
more  than  its  diameter,  and  then  onto  the  canvas 
surfaces.  The  sizing  is  accurate,  regardless  of 
the  shape  of  the  fruit. 


The  use  of  osage  orange  for  making  dyes  prom- 
ises to  be  extensive.  The  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory is  making  a  census  which  shows  that  the 
supply  of  the  wood  is  more  than  ample  to  meet 
present  needs. 


lowered  so  the  points  will  take  under  the  vines. 
The  cutter  should  be  up  plumb  when  the  vines  are 
being  removed.   The  blades  are  kept  sharp  by  a  flat 


Natives  of  a  province  in  India  have  succeeded  in 
breeding  egrets  in  captivity  and  in  obtaining  plum- 
age four  times  a  year  without  injury  to  the  birds. 

About  700,000,000  feet  of  timber  were  cut  on  the 
national  forests  in  1915. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Covered  Top  Milk  Pail 

THOSE  who  are  not  accustomed  to  using  a 
covered  top  milk  pail  have  probably  never 
stopped  to  think  of  what  real  advantage  such 
a  pail  may  be  in  the  production  of  clean  milk.  By 
a  covered  top  pail  is  meant  a  milk  pail  so  con- 
structed that  it  has  only  a  small  opening  in  the 
top,  the  rest  of  the  top  being  covered  with  metal 
of  which  the  pai.  is  made. 

The  object  of  such  a  pail  is  that  of  preventing 
dirt  and  hair  from  falling  into  the  milk.  As  the 
old  saying  goes,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  wortlr 
a  pound  of  cure."  This  is  surely  one  place  where 
the  saying  holds  true.  Dirt  and  hair  mean  bacteria 
in  the  milk,  and  bacteria  cannot  be  strained  or  fil- 
tered put.  Bacteria  are  always  more  or  less  in- 
jurious to  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  to  all  milk 
products.  This  means  a  lower  price  for  the  milk, 
and  eventually  a  lower  price  for  the  milk  pioducts. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Dirty,  bacteria-laden  milk 
products  oftentimes  are  quite  injurious  to  health, 
and  especially  the  health  of  children. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  milker 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  milk  is  clean  or  dirty,  but 
under  average  conditions,  other  factors  being  simi- 
lar, a  covered  milk  pail  with  an  opening  six  inches 
in  diameter  stands  only  one  chance  in  four  of  catch- 
ing a  hair  or  other  foreign  material  that  a  pail 


Use  of  the  Hopperdozer 

MUCH  damage  to  crops  is  caused  by  the  clover 
leafhopper.  And  yet  the  control  of  this 
insect  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter.  The 
injuries  caused  by  this  insect,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  other  leafhoppers,  are  often  overlooked  be- 
cause of  the  minute  size  of  the  pest,  and  the  ap- 
parent injury  is  too  frequently  attributed  to  such 
causes  as  poor  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

For  direct  control  of  the  leafhopper  the  hopper- 
dozer  is  recommended.  Any  hopperdozer  which  has 
been  constructed  to  capture  grasshoppers  will  suf- 
fice, but  a  much  lighter  and  less  expensive  one  can 
be  made  by  stretching  canvas  over  a  light  wooden 
frame. 

The  diagram  shown  here  demonstrates  how  it  can 
be  made.    It  is  of  such  light  weight  that  in  pulling 


Airless  Automobile  Tires 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  tire  that  can  neither  punc- 
ture nor  blow  out  and  rides  just  as  comfort- 
able as  a  pneumatic  tire,  according  to  the 
maker's  claims,  is  shown  here.    It  eliminates  the 


lien  Fruit   Accurately    by  Weight 

twelve  inches  in  diameter  would.  In  other  words, 
a  pail  with  a  six-inch  diameter  will  catch  only 
about  one-fourth  as  much  dirt  and  hair  as  a  pail 
with  a  twelve-inch  diameter. 

Making  Grape  Juice 

THE  following  directions  have  proven  satis- 
factory for  making  grape  juice,  says  Dr. 
Charles  K.  Francis,  chemist  at  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Stillwater: 

All  containers  should  be  sterilized  in  boiling 
water  before  use.  To  two  and  one-half  pounds 
grapes,  without  stems,  add  one  pint  water  and  cook 
until  soft.  Drain  thru  a  jelly  bag  and  add  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  the  juice,  then  bring  it  to  boiling 
and  boil  for  five  minutes  and  bottle  at  once,  hot. 
Be  certain  to  fill  the  bottles  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  stopper.  This  juice  should  keep  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  and  may  be  diluted  to  suit  taste  when 
serving.  A  small  piece  of  lemon  added  to  each 
glass  may  improve  the  taste. 

Grape  juice  may  be  made  by  the  so-called  cold 
process  by  adding  one  gallon  of  sugar  to  each  gal- 
lon of  Juice.  See  that  the  bottles  are  perfectly 
clean,  and  well  sealed  when  filled,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious method. 

Prepared  by  either  of  these  methods,  the  juice 
should  contain  no  alcohol. 
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it  over  alfalfa  and  clover  the  plants  are  not  injured. 
In  pulling  this  hopperdozer  thru  fields  which  are 
free  from  stones  runners  will  not  be  necessary.  It 
is  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  hitched  at  either  end 
of  the  two-by-four,  and  it  is  dragged  over  the  crop, 
covering  as  much  acreage  in  the  same  length  of 
time  as  is  gone  over  by  a  cutting  or  mowing  ma- 
chine. Heavy  canvas  is  stretched  and  tacked  or 
nailed  over  the  inside  of  the  frame,  covering  bot- 
tom, back  and  sides. 

Over  the  canvas,  on  the  inside,  is  applied  a  thin 
coat  of  a  sticky  substance  made  of  tree  tanglefoot 
which  has  been  thinned  with  a  cheap  commercial 
grade  of  castor  oil  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  tangle- 
foot to  one-fourth  pint  of  castor  oil.  This  can  be 
spread  on  the  canvas  with  a  paddle  or  shingle.  The 
leafhoppers  and  other  insects  alighting  on  the 
sticky  surface  are  held  fast.  These  insects,  to- 
gether with  dried  leaves  which  will  adhere  to  the 
canvas,  can  be  scraped  off  whenever  necessary  and 
another  coating  of  tanglefoot  applied.  One  coating 
should  be  sufficient  for  five  acres. 

The  cost  of  the  hopperdozer  should  be  little  more 
than  the  price  of  the  canvas,  as  odd  pieces  of  lum- 
ber can  be  used  in  construction.  Tree  tanglefoot 
can  be  obtained  in  10-pound  cans  at  $1.65  per  can, 
and  the  castor  oil  at  a  maximum  cost  of  30  cents 
per  quart.  Without  considering  labor,  the  cost  of 
this  control  measure  should  not  be  more  than  $4 
for  100  acres,  or  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  acre. 
This  method  is  practical  in  fields  covering  several 
hundred  acres  as  well  as  in  small  fields.  Other 
sticky  substances,  such  as  cheap  sorghum  and  corn 
sirup  have  been  tried  in  place  of  tree  tanglefoot, 
but  with  much  less  success,  as  they  dry  out  too 
quickly;  this  necessitates  more  frequent  applica- 
tions and  thus  renders  them  more  expensive. 

The  hopperdozer  should  be  drawn  thru  the  alfalfa 
and  clover  fields  at  the  time  when  the  crop  is  about 
half  grown.  It  can,  however,  be  drawn  at  any  time 
without  injuring  the  plants,  altho  it  is  not  advisable 
to  do  so  within  five  days  of  the  time  the  crop  is  to 
be  cut. 


For  the  benefit  of  babies  taken  on  long  railroad 
journeys  a  Californian  has  patented  a  collapsible 
berth  to  be  hung  on  the  back  of  a  car  seat. 


necessity  of  aarrying  extra  casings,  inner  tubes, 
pumps,  etc.  In  fact,  does  away  with  all  tire 
troubles.  It  is  not  a  solid  tire,  nor  is  it  a  pneumatic 
tire,  for  it  contains  no  compressed  air,  nor  is  it  a 
tire  "filler."  The  tire  is  constructed  of  high  grade 
rubber  reinforced  with  fabric  and  supported  by 
piers  or  columns  of  live,  resilient  rubber  which 
carry  the  load.  These  piers  or  columns  are  placed 
an  inch  or  so  apart  so  that  when  an  obstruction  is 
encountered  these  rubber  piers  simply  bulge  into 
the  open  spaces,  thus  causing  only  a  slight  vibra- 
tion, the  same  as  if  air  was  displaced  as  in  the 
pneumatic  tire.  In  size  and  appearance  it  ic  ex- 
actly like  the  pneumatic  and  fits  the  same  rims  if 
they  are  the  regular  clincher  or  quick  detachable 
clincher  type. 

Machine  Picks  Peanuts 

HAND  picking  of  peanuts  must  go,  according 
to  the  edict  of  the  Virginia  company  that  has 
placed  this  new  machine  on  the  market.  The 
makers  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  a  picker — not 
a  thrasher.   The  vines  are  fed  to  the  machine  just 


Trailer  Wagon 

ONE  of  the  large  tractor  manufacturers  has 
recently  obtained  patents  on  a  new  type  of 
trailer  that  is   patterned  after  its  tractor 
tread.    Emil  F.  Norelius  of  Illinois,  is  the  inventor, 
and  his  patents  have  been  assigned  the  California 
corporation  that  has  made  this  "caterpiller"  tread 


as  grain  is  fed  to  the  thrashing  machine.  Result  is 
the  peanuts  are  picked  off  the  vines  without  injury 
to  the  shell.  Then,  too,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  of  hand  picking  is  much  more  expensive  than 
doing  the  job  by  machine. 

New  Baling  Press  Feature 

ONE  of  the    leading   farm   machinery  manu- 
facturers of  the  world  has  only  recently  been 
granted  patents  covering  a  new  feature  in 
its  baling  press,  James  A.  Sharp  of  Ohio  being 


famous.  The  entire  load  is  supported  on  two  end- 
less self-laying  tracks. 


the  inventor  who  assigns  his  rignt.s  to  this  cor- 
poration. The  condensing  arm,  or  plunger,  of  this 
machine  moves  forward  as  the  feeder  arem  starts 
on  its  movement,  and  is  held  in  compressing  posi- 
tion until  the  feeder  arm  completes  its  movement. 
Thus  both  the  feeder  arm  and  the  compressing 
plunger  are  automatically  returned  to  their  start- 
ing points. 
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THE  REDBIRD  SCHOOLMA'AM 

A  Strange  Case  of  Spurious  Money  and  Genuine  Love 


(Begun  in  No.  16,  July  8.  Subscrip- 
tions can  begin  with  that  issue  or 
back  copies  can  be  obtained  from  news 
stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail  from  the 
office  of  publication. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

DESPITE  the  hazardous  errand  of 
the  young  sheriff,  Lute  could 
think  of  nothing  but  his  loyalty  to 
her  family.  While  she  flouted  him 
he  was  serving  her.  While  she  ig- 
nored him  he  had  spent  nights  at  the 
bedside  of  this  black  sheep  of  the 
Godfreys,  the  brother  mentioned  by 
her  aunt  in  the  letter  of  July  Fourth. 
As  the  date  came  to  her  she  gave  a 
start.  It  was  about  that  time  that  the 
man  known  to  the  community  as  Si 
Cooper  had  disappeared.  And  that 
was  the  date  that  Dan  had  left  home 
and  taken  up  his  residence  at  the 
jail.  It  had  been  a  long  vigil.  As  the 
full  realization  of  Dan's  allegiance 
to  her  and  hers  swept  over  her,  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  arms  on  the 
office  desk  and  gave  way  to  a  flood 
of  nerve-relieving  tears. 

After  that  her  thoughts  accompa- 
nied the  two  on  their  dangerous  mis- 
sion. What  if  Doud  hastened  back — 
and  was  armed?  In  mental  torment 
she  sat  waiting  for  the  outcome.  Her 
garments  dried.  She  found  and  made 
use  of  Dan's  brush  and  comb  to  ar- 
range her  hair.  Dolpli's  slippers  were 
better  than  nothing  for  her  feet.  She 
replenished  the  fire  and  became  rosy 
from  its  warmth.  Then,  after  an  eter- 
nity, came  the  tread  of  feet.  It  was 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputy  bringing 
in  three  prisoners.  Lute  recognized 
Vean  Hatchett,  also  Salome's  man-of- 
all-work,  and  Doud.  Doud,  staring, 
recognized  the  woman  he  had  tried  to 
drown. 

"So,"  he  ejaculated,  "you're  here!" 

She  wanted  him  to  know  how  badly 
he  had  managed,  what  a  fool  he  had 
been. 

"You  dropped  me  near  the  banks," 
she  answered  in  words  like  acid.  "I 
waded  ashore." 

"Listen!"  he  shouted  at  his  guards. 
"You're  witnesses  that  she  waded  out! 
She  jumped. from  my  boat  in  a  temper 
and  waded.  What  can  you  make  of 
that?" 

No  one  answered,  and  a  closing  cell 
door  blotted  him  forever  from  Lute's 
sight. 

It  was  Dolph  who  related  the  inci- 
dents of  the  raid. 

"We  caught  'em  red-handed,"  he 
exulted.  "Hatchett  had  the  old  crone 
and  her  son  helping  him  distill 
whisky.  They  were  too  busy  to  snatch 
firearms.  Had  that  back  cellar  elec- 
tric-lighted and  fixed  with  latest  im- 
provements. Entered  by  a  trapdoor 
(hat  matched  the  floor,  and  ventilated 
by  curved  pipes  under  the  house  and 
up  the  chimney.  We  were  all  thru 
with  the  men,  and  had  argued  the 
women  into  their  senses,  when  Doud 
butted  in  with  a  man's-size  revolver; 
but  he  missed.  Guess  he  was  all 
fussed  up  over  that  boat  ride.  He 
didn't  hit  anything  but  his  printing 
press.  Found  the  whole  outfit  and  a 
chest  full  of  counterfeit  stuff.  We 
'phoned  the  Gleeson  boys  to  come  over 
and  stand  guard. 

"Now,"  said  he,  breaking  off  his  re- 
cital, "what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
Uncle  Al?" 

"Has  he  ever  had  the  doctor?" 
asked  Lute.  The  disposal  of  his  case 
began  to  assume  difficulties. 

"Of  course,"  said  Dolph.  "D'you 
s'pose  wc  worked  this  out  alone?  It 
was  Doc's  idea.  Nobody'd  take  him 
in.  It  was  consumption,  you  know. 
So  Doctor  Hollet  advised  the  jail,  but 
insisted  upon  secrecy." 

"Then  Doctor  Hollet  must  help  us 
out,"  declared  Lute.  "There's  no 
merit  In  worrying  mother  after  Dan's 
trouble  to  avoid  it.  Let  Uncle  Al 
pass  out  of  the  world  by  the  name  he 
chose  while  In  It.  And  let  Doctor 
Hollet  make  it  known  that  he  chose 
the  jail  as  a  pesthouse." 


By  Mason  Ray 
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"By  Jove,"  said  her  brother,  "a  man 
may  work  himself  into  a  bog  up  to 
his  ears,  but  it  takes  a  woman  to 
think  him  out  of  it." 

"And  that  version  of  Doud's,"  said 
she.  "It  goes.  I  won't  prosecute.  If 
possible  my  name  shall  never  be  used 
In  the  counterfeit  proceedings." 

"But  the  reward,"  reminded  Dolph. 

"Nothing  would  induce  me  to  touch 
it!"  cried  his  sister.  "Not  a  penny 
of  it!" 

"Then,"  declared  Dolph,  "I'll  claim 
it  myself." 

It  transpired  that  he  did.    And  as 


surprise  of  John  Block  and  the  com- 
munity. Finally,  a  letter  in  Lute's 
handwriting  traveled  East  to  the  God- 
freys, who  sought  an  erring  relative. 

But  the  round-up  of  moonshiners 
and  the  mysterious  counterfeiter  elec- 
trified the  entire  region.  It  was  a  dra- 
matic climax  to  all  events  that  had 
ever  happened.  Inquisitive  minds 
probed  and  sifted  until  Lute's  share 
in  uncovering  the  gang  was  first 
guessed  and  finally  corroborated.  To 
the  story  were  added  astonishing  de- 
tails. A  distant  daily  credited  her 
with  trailing  the  criminal  under  the 


'I'm  Not  Defiled,  Dan!" 


Dan  was  equally  loath  to  share  what 
was  to  him  tainted  money,  the  Gar- 
dener debts  were  mysteriously  can- 
<  led,  and  Dolph  bought  up  a  Western 
wheat  farm  that  had  long  been  his 
ambition.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a 
worth-while  investment.  At  least  the 
crops  enabled  the  young  ranchman 
to  send  home  various  sums  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  his  sister  and 
mother. 

During  the  forenoon  Doctor  Hollet 
visited  the  undertaking-room,  and  had 
arrangements  made  for  an  immediate 
funeral,  explaining  the  need.  That  is 
why  Ethan  Holben  held  a  midweek 
service  at  the  little  church.  But  no 
one,  including  the  physician,  knew 
why  Lute  Gardener  elaborately 
trimmed  the  room  with  flowers,  and 
insisted  upon  bringing  her  mother  to 
the  service.  Not  a  touch  that  could 
be  given  to  a  beloved  member  of  her 
family  was  lacking.  Even  the  ex- 
pense was  defrayed  by  Dolph,  to  the 


guise  of  friendship,  worming  the 
truth  from  her  victim,  and  lastly 
handing  him  over  to  justice.  Nothing 
so  suited  to  yellow  journals  came  out 
at  the  Federal  trial,  and  the  sheriff 
and  Dolph  were  the  only  important 
witnesses. 

The  moonshiners  were  ultimately 
tried  at  the  county  seat,  and  included 
the  handsome  mistress  of  the  road- 
house,  as  well  as  her  servants  and 
Vean  Hatchett.  And  during  the  ex- 
amination of  the  first  named  there 
came  to  light  an  astonishing  revela- 
tion. 

"What  are  these  people  to  you," 
sharply  demanded  the  prosecutor  of 
Salome,  "that  you  have  shielded  their 
illicit  distilling?" 

Beneath  her  plumed  hat  Salome  re- 
garded him  a  moment  in  silence. 
Then  the  dark  pools  of  her  handsome 
eyes  were  indeed  reservoirs  of  glis- 
tening liquid.  She  forgot  her  queenly 
pose,  her  magnificent  attire,  and  for 


once  in  her  life  she  spoke  the  truth. 

"This  woman,"  said  she,  turning  to 
her  aged  maid-of-all-work,  "is  my 
mother,  and  these  two  men  are  my 
brothers." 

It  was  a  fact.  And  the  family  name 
of  the  trio  was  Jolman,  altho  Salome 
claimed  marriage  to  an  absentee 
called  Clark  Russel. 

They  were  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  impris'onment,  which  owed 
their  severity  more  to  Doud's  printing 
press  than  to  the  covert  distillery.  In 
the  course  of  time  paroles  were 
granted  the  women,  and  their  resi- 
dence was  established  In  their  home 
city,  where  the  family  of  Vean  Jolman 
joined  them.  But  the  ultimate  reckon- 
ing served  out  to  Doud  appeared  in 
Abe  Gardener's  paper,  and  was  re- 
lated by  him  to  Jet  by  a  shock  of  un- 
husked  corn. 

"There  hain't  no  use  jailing  dudes," 
said  he.  "Now  there's  that  counter- 
feiter my  girl  handed  to  the  Govern- 
ment. What  d'you  'spose  he's  doing? 
Why,  keeping  the  prison  books;  that's 
what.  Having  easy  times  while  you 
an'  me  work.  Got  a  lily-fingered  job, 
an'  you  an*  me's  paying  for  it.  'Tain't 
sense.  'Tain't  Scripter.  It's  a  dummed 
cheat!" 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

REDBIRD'S  last  sensation  was  the 
County  Fair,  held  at  Standish, 
where  people  and  heavy  exhibits 
might  come  by  train.  Within  a  high 
board  wall,  long,  canvas-covered 
buildings  displayed  samplea  of  ap- 
parently everything  under  the  sun,  in- 
cluding the  model  of  an  aeroplane. 
A  band  occupied  an  elevated  position 
In  a  small  tower,  and  accompanied 
every  sort  of  acrobatic  and  rope-walk- 
ing performance,  as  well  as  playing 
for  the  triumphal  march  of  the  hog- 
and-hominy  boys,  with  Nelson  at  the 
head. 

His  passionate  devotion  to  the  half- 
acre  corn  patch  and  the  scientifically 
fed  pig  brought  favorable  results. 
Nothing  short  of  a  sizable  flood  or  a 
devastating  earthquake  could  have 
deprived  Nelson  of  harvesting  the  ban- 
ner crop.  Continual  hoeing  formed 
a  sand-mulch  that  preserved  moisture, 
while  commercial  fertilizer,  bought 
with  money  Lute  loaned  him,  was  ap- 
plied by  rules  printed  in  the  Govern- 
ment pamphlets.  His  pampered  pig 
ranked  second,  since  a  Standish  lad 
produced  an  entry  in  the  hog  exhibit 
that  registered  a  trifle  less  in  age  and 
three  pounds  more  in  weight;  but 
Nelson  was  happy.  He  even  respond- 
ed to  his  hated  nickname  of  Nell  with- 
out a  scowl. 

Dave's  baby-beef  animal  had  but 
one  competitor.  It  arrived  from  the 
east  side  of  the  county,  and  bore  the 
exalted  title  of  Lord  Byron.  Its 
owner  had  fed  it  in  a  manner  to  pre- 
serve its  baby  fat,  and  it  grew  to  im- 
mense proportions  and  shone  like 
satin.  Its  age  was  but  a  trifle  over  a 
year,  and  it  weighed  nearly  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  Of  course,  Lord  Byron 
would  have  won  the  sweepstakes  at 
any  exhibit  north  of  Texas,  and  Dave 
cheerfully  resigned  the  honor. 

During  the  three  days  of  the  Fair 
astonishing  crowds  flowed  in  at  the 
gate,  and  hundreds  of  automobiles 
were  parked  in  the  space  assigned 
for  that  purpose.  The  sight  of  them 
inspired  Nelson  and  Dave  with  a  de- 
sire to  own  one  of  the  swift-traveling 
vehicles,  but  Abe  objected. 

"My  boys  can't  talk  o'  nothing  but 
them  dummed  traction  wagons,"  he 
related  to  Thad  Wallgren.  "Nell 
thinks  they're  a  sort  o'  heavenly  char- 
iot run  by  gasoline;  an'  Dave's  car- 
mad  because  Dan  fetched  home  a  sort 
of  funeral  coach  with  wind-bags  on 
the  wheels  an'  all  lit  up  in  three  col- 
ors fore  and  aft  like  a  schooner  at 
sea.  Now,  me — I  was  fetched  up  on  a 
horse,  and  I  expect  to  die  on  a  horse. 
A  horse  ain't  nothing  mysterious. 
Mostly  you  know  what  they're  going 
to  do.    Ain't  getting  stalled  and  hav- 
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ing  to  be  hauled  in.  And,  off  times, 
y*  c'n  turn  'em  out  to  grass.  As  for 
us  on  the  ridge,  what  we  needs  is  a 
flying  machine.  Some  sort  o'  aero- 
plane, or  wings,  or  a  Jacob's  ladder, 
that's  what." 

Among  the  men  who  drifted  by  the 
various  gambling  devices  were  the 
Gleeson  boys,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  second  search  for  Vivian. 
They  returned  on  a  night  train,  and 
next  day  reported  failure.  People 
would  have  liked  to  question  them, 
but  their  sour,  sullen  faces  prohibited 
inquiries.  And  the  partially  blind 
mother  was  equally  unapproachable. 
She  dismissed  the  hired  girl  and 
closed  the  place  to  callers.  After  that 
the  big,  weather-stained  house  on  the 
flat  farm  by  the  marsh  became  an 
inhospitable  pile,  and  the  family 
was  undisturbed.  But,  like  all  the 
region,  the  four  brothers  attended  the 
Fair,  saw  the  balloon  ascension,  the 
hired  performers,  the  confusing 
crowds,  and  with  them  ebbed  home- 
ward when  the  annual  event  was 
over. 

Lute's  school  had  been  given  a  va- 
cation for  the  entire  week;  and  Lute, 
intent  upon  autumn  house-cleaning, 
visited  the  Redbird  store  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  Fair,  and  purchased  tiled 
wall-paper  for  the  kitchen. 

"We  can  paper  tomorrow,"  she 
planned  with  her  mother,  "and  the 
walls  will  be  like  marble  for  Sun- 
ay." 

It  chanced,  however,  that  the  work 
was  not  accomplished  according  to 
this  arrangement.  Saturday  dawned 
breathless,  sultry  and  foreboding. 

"Too  warm  to  paper  kitchen  walls 
this  weather,"  she  remarked  at  the 
dinner  table.  "I'd  like  old  Moll 
hitched  to  the  cart.  Mother  and  I 
will  drive  instead  of  smear  paste." 

'I  believe  I'd  rather  lie  down  on 
the  couch  an  hour,"  Mrs.  Gardener 
decided.  So  Lute  donned  a  tan-col- 
ored linen  suit,  thrust  cardinal  dah- 
ias  in  her  belt,  threw  her  hat  on  the 
floor  of  the  rig.  and  accepted  the  lines 
from  Nell's  impatient  hand. 

"Better  not  go  far,"  called  her 
father.  "Weather  looks  dummed 
queer." 

He  was  right.  The  air  was  stifling. 
Instead  of  clear  sunshine  a  coppery 
glow  enveloped  the  landscape.  She 
drove  into  the  highway  and  turned 
east.  Every  maple  by  the  roadside 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in 
vtvid  dyes.  Vermilion  and-  orange 
foliage  wreathed  the  Gardener  and 
Karsten  clearings.  At  the  Karsten 
gate  Lute  tied  her  horse  to  the  hitch- 
ing post,  and  ran  in  to  ask  her  friend 
for  more  flowers. 

"I'd  like  some  asters  for  a  grave  at 
the  cemetery,"  she  explained,  after 
being  kissed  and  made  much  of  by 
the  woman  she  had  always  called  her 
other  mother. 

"Take  all  you  want,"  urged  Mrs. 
Karsten.    "They'll  soon  fade." 

Together  they  picked  masses  of 
pink  balsams,  marigolds  and  white 
asters,  and  stored  them  under  the 
Mat  of  Lute's  rig.  Then  Lute  tarried 
to  drink  a  glass  of  lemonade  in  the 
cool  white  dining-room,  and  finally 
embraced  her  hostess  and  departed. 

Old  Moll  dragged  lazily  along  the 
forest  highway,  and  presently  began  to 
traverse  a  sun-flooded  region  where 
several  farms  Joined,  and  only  occa- 
sional shade  trees  protected  passers- 
by.  Here  the  wide  landscape  was 
bathed  in  saffron  light  and  the  sky 
was  brass. 

"I'm  so  near  now  I'll  place  the  flow- 
ers," thought  Lute,  "then  hurry  back." 

That  she  should  persist  in  her 
undertaking  was  characteristic.  Be- 
sides, the  flowers  were  for  Si  Cooper's 
place  of  interment,  and  this  grave 
was  the  only  remaining  bond  between 
herself  and  Dan.  For  her  sake,  she 
hoped,  he  had  secretly  befriended  this 
miscreant  relative.  So  she  brought 
sweet  blossoms  because  of  this  cher- 
ished memory,  and  was  to  lay  them 
on  sod  that  corered  both  a  villain  and 
her  lost  lore. 

She  drove  thru  a  bit  of  woods,  as- 
cended a  hill,  and  was  at  the  iron 
gate  of  the  little  cemetery.  Without 
stopping  to  tie  the  horse,  she  entered 
the  tree-shaded,  monument-dotted  acre 
.that,  reached  down  a  slope  and  ex- 


tended back  to  the  sentinel  forest. 
The  place  had  been  chosen  because 
of  its  central  location,  and  the  re- 
gion's dead,  after  services  at  the  Red- 
bird  church  or  at  their  homes, 
bivouacked  at  this  isolated  spot. 

The  mound  she  sought  was  at  a 
rear  corner  near  a  tiny  building 
where  spades  and  ropes  were  stored. 
She  was  beside  the  newly  sodded 
ridge,  and  was  laying  her  handfuls  of 
asters  on  the  vivid  emerald  grass, 
when  the  air  suddenly  vibrated  with  a 
strange  sound.  It  was  like  the  hiss- 
ing of  a  million  migratory  geese.  It 
was  the  treble  of  a  million  organs 
bassed  by  one  dull  roar.  Her  lifted 
eyes  saw  the  western  forest  rippling 
toward  her  as  if  pressed  flat  by  a  gi- 
gantic hand.  Then  she  threw  herself 
face  down  and  clutched  deep-rooted 
shrubbery,  while  the  tornado  sucked 
her  breath  and  clutched  savagely  at 
her  prostrate  form. 

Instantly  the  ground  was  covered 
by  a  furious  rain  of  foliage,  twigs  and 
flying  branches.  Tombstones  toppled 
from  their  concrete  setting.  It  seemed 
to  the  frightened  girl  that  the  world 
was  passing  away  in  a  thunder  of 
high-pitched  sound  and  confusion  of 
hurtling  timber.  Each  moment  she 
waited  for  the  mass  that  would  crush 
out  her  life,  and  was  amazed  at  its 
delay.  Her  brain  was  sodden;  she 
lost  consciousness. 

"Don't  give  up,  Lute!  My  darling! 
Good  God!    Am  I  too  late?" 

These  words  came  to  her  reviving 
senses.  She  was  in  the  arms  of  Dan 
Karsten.  while  all  the  sky-stored 
water  of  months  tumbled  about  them 
in  a  cloudburst.  As  her  lids  trembled 
wide  open,  he  strode  with  her  toward 
the  tiny  office  building  still  standing 
in  its  fence  corner.  One  lunge  of  his 
broad  shoulder  burst  in  the  locked 
door.  They  were  within  the  frail  shel- 
ter, while  mimic  rapids  swirled  about 
them,  and  a  descending  avalanche 
boomed  on  the  tiny  roof  and  blinded 
the  single  window. 

"I  thought  you  were  dead!"  he 
groaned.  "Lute,  my  girl,  I  thought 
I'd  lost  you!  Oh,  my  darling,  my  be- 
loved!" 

His  strong  arms  held  her  ae  if  he 
feared  a  returning  tempest  might 
snatch  her  from  him.  His  form  was 
tense  with  such  terror  as  visits  a  hu- 
man being  once  in  life.  His  gaze  de- 
voured her  as  she  lay  inert,  tremulous 
from  her  awful  experience. 

By  degrees  she  recovered  from  the 
daze  that  clouded  her  mind,  and  in  its 
place  dawned  a  realization  of  Dan's 
presence  and  Dan's  amazing  words. 
In  an  esctasy  of  happiness  she  quietly 
listened.  She  wanted  moments  to  en- 
compass the  fullness  of  her  deferred 
Joy.  Whatever  happened,  nothing 
could  rob  her  of  these  precious  min- 
utes when  the  arms  of  the  man  she 
worshiped  encircled  her,  and  he  ut- 
tered terror-stricken  words  she  had 
longed  to  hear.  Then  her  arms  went 
around  his  neck  and  she  was  plead- 
ing: 

"I'm  not  defiled;  oh,  Dan,  I'm  not 
defiled!  If  I  were,  surely  that  plunge 
to  death  in  the  lake  and  this — this  del- 
uge would  purge  me  of  taint!  But, 
Dan,"  she  cried,  slipping  from  his  em- 
brace to  her  knees  with  unbound  hair 
falling  to  his  feet,  "see,  dearest,  the 
storm  gave  me  to  you  with  my  hair 
hanging  like  the  maidens  of  old — the 
maidens  who  swore  to  their  soul's 
purity  with  that  emblem.  And  I'm  as 
innocent  as  they.  You're  the  only  one 
I  ever  loved,  ever  will  love.  Dan,  be- 
loved, I'm  undefiled  in  word,  thought, 
or  deed.    Forgive  me!" 

But  Dan,  at  last  comprehending,  had 
her  again  in  his  arms,  was  pressing 
his  mouth  to  hers,  was  holding  her  as 
if  the  two  were  never  to  be  anything 
but  one  flesh,  one  soul. 

"Hush,"  he  said.  "I  never  doubted 
you.  You're  purity  itself.  There  is 
nothing  in  heaven  or  on  earth  more 
babe-innocent." 

He  ceased  talking,  because  words 
feebly  expressed  what  may  be  con- 
veyed by  the  touch  of  clinging  hands, 
meeting  eyes,  lips  pressed  to  lips. 

For  an  hour  they  remained  obliv- 
ious to  crashing  downpour  and  rend- 
ing flood.  But  it  was  a  time  of  dev- 
astation; a  time  when  swaths  of 
timber   fell    before   the    storm  like 


mowed  grain  in  a  field;  when  barns 
were  unroofed  and  houses  flattened 
across  a  sharply  defined  strip;  when 
trees  were  uprooted  on  hillsides  and 
pulled  from  the  ground  as  if  the 
soil  were  vomiting  quicksand.  Then 
the  torrent  ceased  with  the  abrupt- 
ness of  its  beginning,  and  the  two  who 
had  forgotten  the  elements  started 
homeward  over  the  drenched  sward. 

They  found  the  buggy  dashed  to 
atoms  and  the  horse,  liberated  from 
the  shafts,  had  sought  safety.  Every- 
where was  evidence  of  the  storm  in 
leveled  trees  and  deeply  rutted 
ground.  On  the  cemetery  slope  great 
chasms  yawned  as  if  the  place  had 
been  rent  by  an  earthquake.  Then 
they  came  to  a  place  where  Dan 
caught  his  companion  back  from  a 
washed-out  grave  and  a  wrenched 
casket.  Evidently  it .  was  newly  dug, 
and,  being  at  the  brow  of  the  slope, 
it  yawned  wide  with  contents  bared. 

"Wait  here  till  I  examine  the  dam- 
age," Dan  ordered.  "Perhaps  I'll  learn 
whom  to  notify." 

He  sprang  down  into  the  fissure, 
moved  the  broken  boards,  and  gave  a 
gasp  of  horror. 

"What  was  it?"  demanded  Lute,  as 
he  hurried  her  forward.  "You  saw 
something  terrible.  What — who — was 
it?" 

"Nothing,"  he  murmured,  and  half 
carried  her  over  strewn  timber  and 
wreckage  to  the  first  farm. 

Here  he  bad  encountered  the  storm 
and  had  abandoned  his  auto  in  the 
open  field.  It  was  his  mother  who 
had  warned  him  of  Lute's  danger,  and 
he  had  tried  to  overtake  her.  They 
found  the  discarded  car,  but  no  use 
could  be  made  of  it,  even  if  uninjured. 
Debris  of  every  sort  littered  the  road 
and  was  piled  against  fences.  Then, 
a  mile  farther  on,  they  reached  the 
margin  of  the  tornado's  sweep. 

It  was  like  entering  a  zone  of  calms. 
Lesser  winds  had  whipped  down  a 
great  quantity  of  gay-tinted  foliage, 
but  not  a  building  was  demolished. 
Veered  by  hill  ranges,  the  storm  had 
mercifully  passed  down  the  nearby 
valley  and  fanned  out  in  a  timbered 
region. 

At  the  Karsten  home  the  two  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Dan's  mother 
in  proof  of  safety;  and  something  in 
their  glowing  eyes  lighted  a  radiant 
happiness  in  her  own.  She  under- 
stood what  had  come  to  her  beloved 
in  the  midst  of  desolation.  When  they 
presently  reached  the  Gardener  place, 
Abe  met  them  at  the  gate. 

"Umph!"  he  grunted  as  he  eyed 
them  for  possible  damage  and  instead 


found  them  smiling.  "Look  like  you'd 
been  on  a  picnic.  Look  like  you 
thought  that  dummed  cyclone  was  a 
Joke.    Where's  old  Moll?" 

Dan  explained,  as  Lute  gave  her 
father  a  swift  embrace,  then  ran  to 
her  waiting  mother. 

"What  do  you  think  I've  brought 
you  out  of  the  storm,  Mommie?"  she 
demanded,  with  hands  on  the  elder 
woman's  shoulders  and  blue  eyes 
dancing.  "What  do  you  think  I've 
brought  you?" 

Mrs.  Gardener  caught  her  in  a  close 
embrace.  "A  son,"  she  whispered. 
"Lute,  my  precious,  I  thought  I'd  lost 
a  child,  and  I  receive  two!" 

In  her  blue-draped  room  Lute 
changed  into  dry  clothing,  and  thus 
heard  nothing  of  Dan's  first  message 
on  the  wall  'phone.  He  had  tested  the 
line  and  found  it  intact  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Redbird,  so  he  called  up  the 
Gleeson  place  and  talked  with  Hod. 

"It's  about  the  storm,  Hod,"  Dan 
told  him.  "It's  been  terrible.  I  was 
afraid  the  lines  would  be  down.  To- 
ward the  hill  cemetery  everything  is 
leveled.  I've  just  come  from  there. 
Even  the  land's  ripped  open  at  the 
edge  of  high  ground.  In  one  place  a 
coffin's  uncovered.  It  was  wrenched, 
but  I  replaced  the  lid.  And,  Hod,  it's 
the  one  that  contains  a  newly  buried 
woman  and  her  child." 

"Good  God!"  said  Hod's  distant 
voice."  Think  of  the  earth's  spewing 
up  that!" 

"It's  nameless,"  said  Dan.  "With 
me  your  secret  is  safe.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned  the  knowledge  of  what 
I  saw  is  still  in  an  unopened  grave." 

Neither  had  spoken  a  name,  the 
name  of  one  the  Gleeson  family  had 
brought  home  in  the  night  ultimately 
to  die  and  be  secretly  buried  with 
her  still-born  child— the  name  of 
Vivian. 

After  that  Dan  called  up  another 
number  at  Redbird;  and  while  he 
talked,  Lute,  in  the  daintiest  of  blue 
lawns,  was  at  his  shoulder  listening. 

"Hello!"  said  Dan.  "Is  this  Mr. 
Block,  school  director  for  Redbird? 
*  *  *  Well,  Mr.  Block,  I'm  sorry  to 
inconvenience  you,  but  you'll  be 
obliged  to  engage  another  teacher  at 
once.  *  *  *  What's  that?  *  *  * 
Yes,  you've  guessed  it!  *  *  *  The 
present  teacher  is  engaged  to  me. 
We're  to  be  married  this  evening.  To- 
morrow I  start  West  on  that  Jim  Law- 
rence matter,  and  my  wife  will  ac- 
company me.  *  *  *  Thanks.  Good- 
by." 

The  End. 


Homemade  Sterilizer  for  Dairy  Utensils 


A SIMPLE  and  efficient  homemade 
steam  sterilizer  which  can  be 
built  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $5  to 
$10  is  described  in  a  new  Farmers' 
Bulletin,  No.  748,  prepared  by  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  bulletin  can  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  ordinary  washing  of  dairy 
utensils,  the  dairy  specialists  point 
out,  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  free- 
dom from  bacteria.  The  only  safe 
method  of  destroying  in  utensils 
germs  which  affect  the  hygienic  and 
keeping  qualities  of  milk  and  cream 
is  by  sterilization.  Even  when  dairy 
utensils  appear  clean,  if  they  have  not 
been  properly  sterilized  they  may 
harbor  vast  numbers  of  bacteria  which 
contaminate  milk  or  cream  that  comes 
into  contact  with  them.  Live  steam 
at  a  temperature  of  at  least  205  de- 
grees F.  is  a  thoroly  effective  agent 
and  one  that  this  homemade  ap- 
paratus makes  readily  available  on 
the  average  dairy  farm. 

When  placed  on  a  stove  or  oil 
heater  the  apparatus  in  question  de- 
velops steam  in  a  shallow  pan  and 
introduces  the  live  steam  thru  a  pipe 
into  milk  cans  and  buckets.  In  steril- 
izing separator  parts,  small  articles 
and  strainer  cloths,  a  galvanized  iron 
box  is  placed  over  the  steam  outlet 
and  used  as  a  sterilizing  chamber. 

The  sterilizer  for  cans  and  milk 
pails  consists  of  (1)  a  roasting  pan, 


(2)  a  specially  prepared,  insulated 
cover  for  it,  and  (3)  a  steam  outlet 
pipe  that  runs  thru  the  cover.  An  or- 
dinary roasting  pan  of  standard  size, 
about  20  inches  long,  14  inches  wide, 
top  measurement,  and  3  inches  deep, 
will  be  satisfactory. 

The  insulated  cover  for  the  pan  is 
in  three  layers,  the  lowest  of  which  is 
a  sheet  of  galvanized  iron  covering 
the  roasting  pan  and  lapping  a  little 
over  the  edge.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
cover  solder  flanges  meet  and  fit  the 
inside  edges  of  the  pan  and  make 
a  tight  cover. 

For  the  steam  pipe,  cut  a  hole  1% 
inches  in  diameter  and  around  it  sol- 
der securely  a  steam  outlet  pipe  4% 
inches  high  and  1%  inches  in  diame- 
ter. 

To  make  the  second  layer  of  the 
cover,  use  a  piece  of  asbestos  board 
five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  and 
slightly  smaller  than  the  metal  sheet. 
In  the  center  cut  a  hole  which  will  fit 
tightly  around  the  steam  outlet  pipe. 

For  the  top  layer  of  the  cover  make 
a  shallow  pan  of  galvanized  iron  14 
inches  square  with  sides  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  high,  and  cut  a  hole  for 
the  steam  pipe.  When  the  pan  is 
pressed  down  tight  on  the  asbestos, 
solder  it  firmly  to  the  steam  outlet 
pipe. 

On  the  pan,  solder  on  edge  four 
strips  of  stiff,  galvanized  iron  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide.    They  should 
start  one  inch  from  each  corner  and 
Continued  on  Page  6G4 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 

Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7536— Ladles'    Waist— Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
This  waist  has  a  deep  shoulder 
yoke  in  front  and  back  and  this 
is  cut  in  a  single  piece.  It  comes 
far  down  on  the  arm,  where  it 
joins  the  full-length  sleeve.  This 
is  full  and  gathered  at  the  upper 
end,  as  well  as  at  the  wrist. 

7881 —  Children's  Rompers — Cut 

in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  A  little 
variation  of  the  ever  popular 
rompers  is  this  one  in  the  picture, 
because  it  has  the  front  of  the 
drawers  and  the  waist  in  one 
piece.  A  facing  of  the  material 
on  the  drawers  band  is  finished 
with  buttonholes  for  buttoning  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  waist.  The 
neck  and  sleeves  are  finished  with 
contrasting  material. 

7882—  Ladies'  Shirtwaist— Cut  in 
sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
When  the  hot  waves  begin  to 
break  you  will  welcome  a  waist 
like  this  one,  built  on  the  solid 
base  of  comfort,  and  with  a  snap 
in  the  trimming  effect.  The  orna- 
mental strap  at  the  shoulder  seam 
in  each  front  covers  an  under 
box  plait. 

7897— Girls'  Dress,  With  Shoul- 
der Closing — Cut  in  sizes  6  to  12 
years.  At  a  glance  one  can  see 
that  the  double  belt  is  a  very  no- 
ticeable feature  of  this  dress,  but 
there  is  merit  and  service  value 
in  its  being  closed  on  the  shoul- 
ders with  buttons  and  buttonholes. 
The  round  neck  is  becoming,  but 
a  square  neck  is  also  offered. 
Linen  or  gingham  can  be  used  for 
this  dress. 

7866— Girls'  Dress— Cut  in  sies 
4  to  14  years.  To  win  you,  this 
little  frock  is  introduced  with 
nothing  but  fabric  combination  to 
emphasize  its  very  good  lines,  but 
it  needs  nothing  more.  You  may 
suit  yourself  about  making  it 
with  or  without  a  belt — when  em- 
ployed it  looks  best  at  a  lowered 
waistline. 

7879— Ladies'    Apron— Cut  in 

sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  In  the  apron  illustrat- 
ed here — a  model  made  to  slip  on 
over  the  head — the  yoke  at  back 
and  front  gives  a  good  effect.  Hav- 
ing sleeves,  the  garment  is  all  the 
more  a  wearable  and  desirable 
one  for  the  summer,  for  no  frock 
is  needed  underneath.  The  upper 
edges  of  the  front  and  back  are 
gathered  to  the  yokes. 

7905 — Ladies'  Skirt— Cut  in  sizes 
24  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 
There  is  enough  smartness  to  this 
skirt  to  class  it  as  a  "sports 
model,"  with  the  very  original 
style  note  given  by  the  belt  and 
the  diagonal  "strap-pocket;"  the 
button  decoration  is  also  an  inter- 
esting feature.  This  design  is  in 
three  gores  that  gracefully  hang 
from  a  slightly  raised  waistline. 

7870— Ladies'  House  Dress— Cut 
in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  making  of  this  dress  is 
certainly  not  a  problem  of  skill, 
nor  of  cost.  It  is  in  one  piece 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  lower 
edge;  the  style  feature  is  the 
pocket  stitched  to  each  front,  be- 
low a  "piece-belt,"  which  is  tacked 
over  fine  plaits  to  confine  the  full- 
ness at  the  waist.  The  use  of 
contrasting  goods  adds  smartness 
to  the  model. 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  any  one  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  snbscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  

P.  O.  Box  

R.  F.  D  

Town   State  


We  are  fairly  "bubbling  over" 
with  good  news.  The  vogue  for  a 
combination  of  materials  is  still 
reflected  in  the  styles  for  grown- 
ups and  children,  so  we  may  go 
ahead  and  plan  to  make  any  gar- 
ments that  we  had  in  mind  as  nec- 
essary, without  fear  of  any 
marked  change  coming  before 
fall;  even  then  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  any  ex- 
treme fancies.  We  want  no  ec- 
centricities for  the  days  when  the 
hot  waves  break — our  blouses 
must  be  built  on  the  solid  base  of 
comfort,  and,  Tor  that  matter,  so 
must  all  our  clothes. 

It  is  indeed  a  season  of  blouses 
— we  need  them  for  a  multitude 
of  reasons  and,  really,  we  would 
have  to  go  back  two  decades  for 
the  equal  of  the  blouses  of  today. 
For  serviceable  wear,  plain,  full 
lines  will  stamp  a  waist  fashion- 
able; dash  or  snap  may  be  given 
with  a  strap  in  contrasting  goods 
ornamenting  at  the  shoulder — it 
lends  rather  a  military  air;  and 
pearl  buttons  closing  the  garment 
down  the  center  front  will  do 
further  trimming  honors. 

For  a  dressy  waist,  of  course, 
the  soft  fabrics  will  be  chosen — 
Georgette  crepe  has  proved  a  suc- 
cessful rival  to  many  materials, 
but  there  are  a  number  that  can 
be  used  for  developing  a  blouse 
like  that  in  the  picture  No.  7536. 
An  upstanding  frill  or  ruching  at 
the  neck  will  be  dainty  and  with  a 
yoke  and  the  upper  sleeve  section 
in  one  piece,  originality  is  ex- 
pressed. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dressmaking  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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No.  16 — Table  Set — Consists  of  one 
large  centerpiece,  size,  18x18  inches,  six 
doilies  to  match,  size  5%x5%  inches, 
and  six  skeins  of  embroidery  cotton  for 
working.  The  design  is  very  pretty  and 
dainty,  as  shown  in  illustration ;  im- 
ported Irish  linen.  Given  with  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1.00. 


No.  5023 — Kindergarten  Doilies — Are 
always  very  popular  with  the  little  folks 
and  they  pass  many  a  pleasant  and  in- 
structive hour  while  embroidering  them. 
These  doilies  are  stamped  on  one  piece 
of  material  and  each  doily  measures 
nine  inches  square.  Included  in  this 
offer  is  one  package  of  needles,  six 
skeins  of  floss  and  an  eight-page  illus- 
trated embroidery  booklet.  The  set  will 
be  given  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


Complete 

hMaM 

for 


Crocket  Tottiiwi  Smocking 


No.  5029— Complete  Crochet  Book- 
Beautiful  crochet  book,  containing  thir- 
ty-two pages  of  crochet,  tatting,  smock- 
ing, for  yokes,  edgings,  luncheon  sets, 
handkerchiefs,  baby  wear,  centerpieces, 
3carfs,  bags,  etc.  Each  and  every  arti- 
cle is  fully  illustrated  and  described,  so 
simple  are  the  instructions,  that  you 
can  make  any  article  illustrated  therein. 
If  you  are  doing  crochet  work  you  can- 
not be  without  this  up-to-date  crochet 
book.  As  our  supply  is  limited,  order  at 
once.  This  book  will  be  sent  you  by 
return  mail,  with  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


No.  50.12—  finest  Towels— Crocheted 
and  embroidered  towels  are  most  popu- 
lar and  fashionable  at  the  present  time, 
and  undoubtedly  will  continue  so  for 
several  years  to  come.  The  two  towels 
shown  here  are  of  serviceable  grade 
buck  toweling;  each  measures  14x24 
Inches  and  they  are  stamped  with  a  very 
simple  design.  With  each  set  we  supply 
you  with  one  net  of  initial  transfers  (4 
different,  styles),  one  hall  of  fast  eolor 
bine  crocheting  cotton,  three  crochet 
needles  and  four  skeins  of  white  floss 
for  embroidering  the  designs.  This 
complete  outfit  given  for  $2.00  in  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Farming  Business. 


Needlework  Department 

Scarf  for  the  Library  Table 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  attractive  scarf  is  designed 
in  empire  style  and  will  prove 
a  most  pleasing  decoration  for  the 
center  table.  It  does  not  cover  the 
table,  but  should  be  laid  across 
one  end  of  a  highly  polished 
table  and  kept  in  place  by  a  book, 
lamp  or  flower  vase.  The  material 
on  which  it  is  stamped  is  of  natural 
colored  linen  of  fancy  weave.  The 


shaped  festoons  about  it  are  of  the 
lighter  shade,  with  the  berries  of 
bright  red.  The  berries  are  worked 
solid,  but  not  padded.  The  large 
sized  dots  between  and  scattered 
about  the  design  are  all  of  brown, 
a  pretty  golden  tint.  The  outer  cir- 
cles are  of  tan  edged  with  gold.  This 
also  edges  all  the  dots  and  is  ap- 
pliqued   on   with   gold-colored  silk 


design  is  a  very  well  covered  pat- 
tern and  worked  in  satin  stitch.  The 
colors  used  are  green,  tan,  brown, 
red,  old  rose,  black  and  gold.  The 
hard  twisted  mercerized  embroidery 
cotton  No.  5  for  the  colors,  6  strand 
mercerized  cotton  in  black  and  the 
thread  gold  complete  the  working 
materials. 

The  wreath  of  laurel  leaves  in  the 
center  is  worked  in  the  darkest 
shade  of  green,  while  the  diamond- 


thread.  One  skein  of  gold  is  all  that 
is  required  for  the  entire  scarf.  The 
solid  flowers  in  each  corner  are 
worked  in  old  rose  and  outlined  in 
black,  of  which  2  threads  are  used  in 
the  needle  together.  Knotted  linen 
fringe  and  a  lining  of  tan  china  silk 
or  soft  sateen  complete  this  cover. 

As  this  pattern  repeats  itself  one 
can  make  this  scarf  as  long  as  de- 
sired by  adding  more  of  the  fig- 
ures. 


Harmony  in  Home  Decoration 


A HOME  decorated  with  careful  at- 
tention to  harmony  and  beauty 
in  line  and  color  possesses  an  atmos- 
phere of  rest  which  is  conducive  to 
better  living.  In  connection  with 
harmony  and  beauty,  hygiene  and 
economy  should  have  careful  consid- 
eration. 

The  big  problem  in  house  decora- 
tion is  that  of  the  right  background 
for  furniture  and  pictures.  This  in- 
cludes the  finish  of  walls,  ceilings, 
woodwork  and  floors  and  the  selec- 
tion of  floor  coverings. 

Miss  M.  Jane  Newcomb,  assistant 
in  Home  Economics  Extension  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of 
Agriculture,  outlines  some  factors  to 
be  born  in  mind  in  house  decora- 
tion: 

The  floor  should  be  darkest  in 
color,  ceilings  should  be  light  and 
walls  Intermediate. 

Plain  walls  furnish  the  best  back- 
ground for  pictures  and  furniture 
and  give  the  effect  of  space  to  a  small 


room.  Walls  very  much  figured  de- 
stroy the  best  effect  of  furnishings 
and  give  a  feeling  of  unrest. 

A  color  scheme  should  be  worked 
out  for  the  entire  house  so  that  all 
rooms  harmonize.  Yellow,  tan,  buff, 
golden  brown,  red  and  terra  cotta  are 
warm  colors  and  therefore  good  for 
dark,  north  roomy.  Green,  blue,  lav- 
endar  and  dull  tan  are  cool  colors 
and  therefore  good  for  light,  sunny 
rooms.  A  soft  brown  or  tan  is  usu- 
ally good  for  any  room  in  a  small 
house. 

Painted  walls  are  most  hygienic 
because  so  easily  kept  clean.  A  flat 
finish  paint  is  best  for  such  walla. 
It  may  be  secured  in  appropriate  col- 
ors' for  any  room. 

Hardwood  floors  are  most  hygienic. 
They  are  expensive  in  the  beginning, 
but  very  durable.  Painted  floors  are 
inexpensive  and  easily  kept  clean, 
but  not  as  desirable  as  hardwood 
floors.  Deck  paints  in  dull  finish  are 
satisfactory  and  wear  well. 


Public  Market  Saves  Money 


PUBLIC  markets  save  money  to 
both  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, because  they  bring  the  two 
together.  Perhaps  the  greatest  loss 
in  marketing  perishable  products 
comes  from  deterioration.  Of  course 
the  consumer  must  pay  a  large  part 
of  that  which  is  lost  in  the  product 
which  he  buys.  The  producer  usual- 
ly loses  all  unless  he  is  able  to  mar- 
ket at  the  right  time. 

The  public  market  gives  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  opportunity  to 
trade  direct  and  save  the  expense  of 
distribution  and  the  loss  from  spoiled 
products.  C.  K.  McQuarrie,  State 
Agent  for  the  University  of  Florida 
Extension  Division,  suggests  that 
every  city  of  20,000  population  could 
support  a  public  market.  According 
to  European  experience  every  small 
town  could  have  a  market,  but  condi- 
tions are  different  here.    There  are 


some  towns  smaller  than  20,000,  how- 
ever, which  probably  would  support 
a  market. 

The  market  is  a  good  index  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  country  surround- 
ing the  city.  Strangers  can  learn  at 
a  glance  what  the  country  is  pro- 
ducing. 

Moor  Coverings 

IN  DISCUSSING  home  decorations 
the  assistant  in  Home  Economics 
Extension  at  the  Pensylvania  State 
College  states  that  floor  coverings 
should  be  soft  in  color,  inconspicu- 
ous in  design  and  should  harmonize 
with  the  color  scheme  of  the  room. 

Woodwork  in  the  home  may  be 
painted,  stained  or  waxed.  A  shiny 
finish  gives  a  cheaper  appearance.  A 
dull  finish  is  restful  and  harmonious. 


No.  4077— Pillow  Top— This  is  some- 
thing new  in  pillow  tops.  The  heart- 
shaped  celluloid  forms  a  frame  and  pro- 
tection for  your  picture.  The  design  is 
tinted  in  colors  on  tan  art  ticking.  A 
back  and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss  are 
included  in  this  offer.  Size  of  pillow  is 
17x21  inches.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1.00. 


No.  5016— Pillow  Top— Beautifully 
tinted  in  artistic  colors  on  tan  ticking, 
measures  21x21  inches.  We  also  in- 
clude a  back  of  tan  Holland  linene  and 
six  skeins  of  colored  floss  for  working. 
The  pillow  top  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
together  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Farming  Business,  for  $1.00. 


No.  4094— Fancy  Collar— This  beauti- 
ful design  to  be  embroidered  is  stamped 
on  a  fine  grade  of  white  organdie.  Strik- 
ingly pretty  and  delicately  designed. 
Given  with  a  year's  subscription, 
either  new  or  renewal,  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1. 


No.  5001 — Photo  pillow  tops  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  European  strife. 
The  designs  are  exact  reproductions 
taken  from  recent  photographs;  the 
flags  of  their  respective  countries  are 
draped  artistically  beneath  the  portraits 
in  their  natural  colors  to  be  embroid- 
ered. The  design  is  stamped  on  tan  art 
ticking  21x21  inches  and  includes  the 
back  and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss. 
You  can  have  your  choice  of  pillows 
with  the  portrait  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: King  George,  England;  King  Al- 
bert, Belgium;  Emperor  William,  Ger- 
many; President  Poincarc,  France; 
Czar  Nicholas,  Russia;  Emperor  Franz 
Josef,  Austria;  King  Peter,  Servia; 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  Italy.  Will  be 
sent  with  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


AFTER  THREE  YEARS 


She — "I  can't  carry  both  the  baby 
and  the  basket." 

He— "Well,  give  the  basket  to  the 
baby  to  carry." 

A  Tactful  Child 

Little  Charlotte  accompanied  her 
mother  to  the  home  of  an  acquaint- 
ance. When  the  dessert  course  was 
reached  the  little  girl  was  brought 
down  and  given  a  place  next  to  her 
mother  at  the  table.  The  hostess  was 
a  woman  much  given  to  talking,  and 
quite  forgot  to  give  little  Charlotte 
anything  to  eat.  After  some  time  had 
elapsed  Charlotte  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  With  the  sobs  rising  in  her 
throat,  she  held  up  her  plate  as  high 
as  she  could  and  said:  "Does  anybody 
want  a  clean  plate?" 

A  War-Time  Puzzle 

A  company  of  soldiers  dressed  in 
khaki,  with  the  bandage-like  puttees 
about  their  legs,  were  waiting  for  their 
train  at  a  station  in  Wiltshire.  Among 
the  spectators  were  an  old  countryman 
and  his  wife. 

"I  say,  Garge,"  the  old  lady  whis- 
pered, "there's  s.omethin'  I  can't  under- 
stand about  they  solgers." 

"What  be  it,  lass?" 

"I  can't  think  how  they  get  their 
laigs  into  they  twisted  trousers." 

No  Fussy  Housekeeper 

"Ah  see  yo'  is  housecleanin',"  said 
Mrs.  Snow  White. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Marsh  Green, 
"dey  is  nothin'  lak'  movin'  things 
'round  once  in  a  while.  Why,  I  des 
come  ercross  a  pair  ob  slippers  under 
de  bed  dat  Ah  hadn't  seen  foh  five 
yeahs." 

He  Didn't 

A  boy  fell  into  a  pond,  and  when  a 
man  who  was  passing  pulled  him  out 
he  said  to  the  boy:  "Well,  son,  how  did 
you  come  to  fall  into  the  lake?" 

"I  didn't  come  to  fall  in  at  all," 
replied  the  boy  with  some  heat,  "I 
came  to  fish." 

Perfect  Fit 
"Yes,  grandma,  I  am  to  be  married 
during    the     bright    and  gladsome 
spring." 

"Hut,  my  dear,"  said  grandma,  earn- 
estly, "you  are  very  young.  Do  you 
feel  that  you  are  fitted  for  married 
life?" 

"I  am  being  fitted  now,  grandma," 
explained  the  prospective  bride 
sweetly.    "Seventeen  gowns!" 

Hung  'Em  on  a  Hickory  LimbP 

Mother — "If  you  fell  in  the  water, 
why  are  your  clothes  dry?" 
Tommy — "I  took  'em  off  in  case  of 

accident." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Rat 

THE  rat  is  a  small,  retiring  sort  of 
quadruped  which  is  found  on  the 
farm  in  greater  abundance  than  any 
of  the  other  varieties  of  livestock  the 
farmer  raises,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  sparrow,  but  the  rat 
gets  no  credit  for  his  productive  pow- 
ers. It  is  said  a  pair  of  healthy  rats, 
with  generative  intentions  and  no 
other  work  to  do,  can  bring  forth  from 
five  to  six  families  every  year,  each 
family  consisting  of  from  four  to  ten 
members,  but  these  figures  do  not  in- 
terest the  farmer  so  much  as  do  the 
death  rate  statistics. 

In  early  rathood  the  rat  is  naked, 
which  gives  him  such  an  innocent  and 
childlike  appearance  that  some  people 
find  it  impossible  to  bat  him  in  the 
head  with  a  club,  but  they  afterward 
regret  their  tender-heartedness  ex- 
ceedingly. 

History  claims  that  the  rat  origi- 
nated in  China,  and  it  is  presumed  he 
left  suddenly  about  the  time  chop  suey 
began  to  be  popular.  At  any  rate,  he 
now  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  appears  to  do  real  well  in  any 
climate  and  under  all  conditions. 

One  reason  why  the  rat  is  so  suc- 
cessful is  his  easy  adaptation  to  sur- 
roundings. He  may  be  placed  in  a 
box  of  fruit,  silk  dresses,  fence  posts, 
nails,  or  chinaware,  and  with  the  ut- 
most optimism  he  will  chew  up  enough 
of  his  environment  to  make  himself  a 
comfortable  habitation,  and  settle 
down  to  the  business  of  family  raising 
with  the  greatest  nonchalance  and 
sang-froid. 

Yet,  with  all  his  accomplishments, 
the  rat  is  not  loved  on  the  farm.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  whenever  he  is 
eaten  by  the  cat,  he  gives  her  such  an 
attack  of  indigestion  that  she  sits  up 
all  night  telling  the  neighbors  about 
it,  but  this  is  not  the  rat's  fault. 

There  are  many  ways  of  getting  rid 
of  the  rat  besides  insulting  him,  but 
each  one  is  ineffective.  Once  upon  a 
time,  it  is  said,  a  man  known  as  the 
Pie-Eyed  Piper,  or  some  such  title, 
tried  to  eliminate  the  entire  rat  race 
by  means  of  a  flute.  His  idea  was  to 
play  so  rottenly  that  all  the  rats  would 
get  mad  and  chase  him,  when  he  would 
jump  off  a  dock  or  something,  and 
they  all  would  drown;  but  the  census 
returns  show  that  even  this  elaborate 
scheme  failed,  and  so  the  rat  goes 
merrily  on  chewing  up  the  universe 
and  the  farmer's  profits  about  the 
same  as  usual. 


A  Glorious  Trinity 
In  an  Ohio  town  is  a  colored  man 
whose    last    name    is  Washington. 
Heaven  has  blessed  him  with  three 
sons. 

When  the  first  son  arrived  the  father 
named  him  George  Washington.  In 
due  time  the  second  son  came.  Natur- 
ally he  was  christened  Booker  Wash- 
ington. When  the  third  man-child 
was  born  his  parent  was  at  a  loss,  at 
first,  for  a  name  for  him.  Finally,  tho, 
he  hit  on  a  suitable  selection. 

The  third  son,  if  he  lives,  will  go 
thru  life  as  Spokane  Washington. 

Just  the  Thing 
"My  boy,"  said  the  man  of  millions, 
with  a  note  of  pathos  in  his  voice,  "I 
hoped  when  you  became  of  age  I 
would  be  able  to  relinquish  some  of 
my  business  cares  and  take  a  little 
rest." 

"Good  old  dad!  And  so  you  shall," 
replied  the  gilded  youth.  "Come  with 
me  and  take  a  cruise  in  my  yacht." 

Period  of  Adjustment 
"Why  do  they  say  that  the  first  year 
of  married  life  is  always  the  most 
difficult?" 

"Because  that's  the  time  she  has  to 
get  used  to  the  fact  that  he  isn't  mak- 
ing all  the  money  in  the  world,  and  he 
has  to  adjust  himself  to  the  discovery 
that  his  little  angel  has  a  temper  and 
uses  it  at  times." 

Didn't  Think  of  That 
Mr.  Flatbush — "These  preserves  you 

put  up  all  taste  alike  to  me,  dear." 
Mrs.  Flatbush — "But  you  ought  to 

be  able  to  tell  the  difference  by  the 

labels." 

"Oh,  I  never  thought  of  tasting  the 
labels,  dear." 

Artful  Discouragement 
"I  understand  that  your  daughter  is 
taking  music  lessons?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox.  "I  in- 
sisted on  it.  Maybe,  if  she  gets  the 
idea  that  her  music  is  a  duty  and  not 
a  pleasure,  she  won't  be  so  lavish  with 
it  around  the  house." 

Not  They 

Church — "Who  are  all  those  people 
standing  in  the  rear  of  those  trolley 
cars?" 

Gotham — "Oh,  they've  been  to  a  pre- 
paredness meeting." 

"Well,  they  don't  seem  very  anxious 
to  go  to  the  front,  do  they?" 


IT  IS  A  SHAME 


HIS  SPECIALTY 


The  Chief — "You  will  be  in  charge  at  that  dance  hall  and  I  want  you  to 
see  that  no  improper  glides  or  dips  are  allowed." 

The  Cop — "I  may  not  know  all  the  glides,  but  you  can  bet  there'll  be  no 
dips  get  by  me." 


Pop  Hicks — "Did  y'  see  Lew  in  his 
weddin'  dress  suit?" 

Hank  Wicks — "It  seems  a  shame  t' 
pay  that  much  for  a  weddin'  outfit  and 
then  maybe  get  married  only  once." 

Judging  by  a  Sample 

She  reached  San  Francisco  after 
dark,  and  was  met  by  friends  who 
motored  her  to  their  country  home  on 
a  hillside. 

The  next  morning  she  walked  out 
onto  the  breakfast  porch  quite  pre- 
pared to  be  astounded  with  the  gran- 
deur of  California.  Down  an  avenue 
of  tall  trees  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
sky-blue  water. 

"What  is  that  water?"  she  asked. 

"That,"  replied  her  hostess,  a  bit 
proudly,  "is  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

"Oh!    I  had  an  idea  it  was  larger." 

She  Understood 

.  Aviator  (home  from  the  war  on 
leave) — "And  then  when  you  are  up 
pretty  high — three  or  four  miles,  say — 
and  you  look  down,  it's  positively  sick- 
ening. It's  stupendous,  awful.  A  great 
height  is  a  fearful  thing,  I  can  tell 
you." 

Lady  (feelingly) — "Yes,  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  you,  poor  boy.  I  feel  just 
that  way  myself  when  I'm  on  top  of  a 
stepladder." 

A  Puzzler 

"Now,  sir,"  demanded  the  cross- 
examining  lawyer,  "did  you  or  did  you 
not,  on  the  date  in  question  or  at  any 
other  time,  say  to  the  defendant  or 
any  one  else  that  the  statement  im- 
puted to  you  and  denied  by  the  plain- 
tiff was  a  matter  of  no  moment  or 
otherwise?   Answer  me,  yes  or  no." 

The  witness  looked  bewildered.  "Yes 
or  no  what?"  he  finally  managed  to 
gasp  out. 

Durable 

The  admiration  which  Bob  felt  for 
his  Aunt  Margaret  included  all  her  at- 
tributes. 

"I  don't  care  much  for  plain  teeth 
like  mine,  Aunt  Margaret,"  said  Bob, 
one  day,  after  a  long  silence,  during 
which  he  had  watched  her  in  laughing 
conversation  with  his  mother.  "I  wish 
I  had  some  copper-toed  ones  like 
yours." 

A  Bargain 

Mrs.  Youngbride — "I'm  getting  our 
ice  from  a  new  man  now,  dear." 

Youngbride — "What's  wrong  with 
the  other  man?" 

Mrs.  Youngbride — "The  new  dealer 
says  he'll  give  us  colder  ice  for  the 
same  money." 
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MAKING  A  MISFIT  FARM  FIT 


looked  fifty  per  cent  better  than  when 
I  had  purchased  it,  from  the  stand- 
point of  sightliness,  clean  fields,  fair- 
ly good  fences  and  other  evidences 
that  the  owner  of  the  farm  lived  on 
the  place. 

At  this  time  I  had  $15,109  invested 
in  land,  equipment  and  livestock  on 
the  farm.  Excluding  my  personal 
labor,  I  had  to  pay  out  about  $60  per 
month  for  labor,  and,  during  rush 
seasons,  this  figure  jumped  to  $75 
and  $80  per  month.  My  labor  bill 
for  the  year — haying,  thrashing, 
silo-filling  and  other  extra-help 
periods  included — ran  around  $1,000, 
and  at  that  I  included  no  pay  "for  my 
own  services,  either  as  a  hand  or  in 
a  managerial  capacity.  Farm  ex- 
perts from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture assured  me  that  I  was  in- 
creasing the  value  of  my  farm  at 
least  $1,500  per  year,  just  by  the  way 
in  which  I  was  farming  the  place. 
Anyway,  I  was  willing  to  call  it  quits 
with  the  unearned  increment;  that 
is,  I  was  willing  to  put  my  personal 
work  against  the  annual  rise  in 
value  of  my  farming  property. 


Continued  From  Page  644 

My  negro  year-hand  stayed  with 
me  and  did  fairly  good  work  until 
the  middle  of  April,  just  when  the 
rush  season  was  in  the  offing.  Then 
he  began  to  wrestle  with  John  Bar- 
leycorn pretty  regularly.  He  came 
to  the  barn  late  in  the  morning  and 
showed  a  disinclination  to  work  out- 
side unless  the  sun  was  shining. 
Finally  he  developed  a  case  of 
rheumatism  and  was  laid  up  in  bed 
for  three  weeks.  When  he  came 
back  to  work  his  disposition  was 
worse  than  ever.  He  shirked  work 
and  became  impudent,  so  that  finally 
I  was  obliged  to  fire  him,  altho  it 
left  me  short-handed  for  a  day  or  so 
at  a  time  when  every  minute  of  day- 
light counted  like  everything.  I 
hired  a  day-hand  in  his  place  and 
when  the  colored  boy  demonstrated 
that  he  was  experienced,  honest  and 
competent  I  hired  him  by  the  month, 
paying  him  $15  and  his  board  to  be- 
gin with  and  raising  him  to  $16  per 
month  the  second  year. 

I  did  not  keep  much  poultry  the 
second  season,  as  I  knew  we  would 
be  so  rushed  with  farm  work  that 


The  Cream  Test  Varies 


ONE  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  man  who  sells  cream  on  the  but- 
terfat  basis  rises  from  variations  in 
the  test.  This,  is  especially  true  if 
each  can  is  tested  separately  and  the 
best  way  for  the  seller  to  convince 
himself  that  the  tester  is  neither 
careless  nor  dishonest  is  to  secure  a 
little  outfit  for  himself.  A  well-made, 
accurate  and  satisfactory  tester  can 
now  be  bought  for  $5  and  its  use  will 
not  only  satisfy  the  seller  that  he  is 
getting  honest  treatment,  but  will 
enable  him  to  detect  the  boarders  in 
his  herd.  The  general  interest  in 
this  subject  is  compelling  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion to  reprint  a  circular  for  general 
distribution,  but  a  little  discussion  of 
the  principal  causes  of  variation  in 
this  briefer  form  may  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity for  so  wide  a  distribution  of 
that  circular. 

SPEED  OF  SEPARATOR— A 
change  in  the  speed  of  the  separator 
immediately  causes  a  change  in  the 
tests  of  the  cream,  the  higher  the 
speed  the  greater  the  amount  of 
skimmilk  thrown  out  and  so  the 
higher  the  test  of  the  cream  secured. 
Putting  it  in  another  way,  a  low 
speed  results  in  a  larger  quantity  of 
thinner  cream. 

RATE  OF  INFLOW — The  use  of 
the  float  does  not  always  insure  a 
uniform  flow  of  milk  into  the  sep- 
arator, because  the  faucet  may  not 
always  be  opened  equally  wide  and 
the  flow  wil  be  more  rapid  when  the 
tank  is  full  than  when  It  is  nearly 
empty.  Anything  which  makes  the 
Inflow  more  rapid  will  increase  the 
proportion  of  skimmilk  which  goes 
thru,  and  lower  the  test  of  the  cream 
secured. 

FLUSHING  THE  BOWL— The 
amount  of  water  used  in  flushing 
may  easily  be  varied  a  pint  or  more 
and  this  without  any  other  cause  or 
variation  may  change  the  test  by  2, 
3,  or  even  4  or  5  per  cent. 

VARIATION'S  IN  THE  MILK  IT- 
SELF—The  milk  of  an  entire  herd 
may  riae  or  fall  in  its  test  from  day 
to  day  because  of  excitement  or 
change  in  the  weather.  If  the  milk 
of  a  herd,  whose  average  test  is  4 
per  cent,  is  ordinarily  so  separated 
that  the  cream  tests  40  per  cent  fat, 
the  test  will  suddenly  rise  to. 42.5  per 
cent  if  the  milk  of  the  herd  is  sud- 
denly raised  to  4.2.1  per  cent  without 
any  change  in  method  of  separating. 

CREAM  SCREW — The  test  is,  of 
course,  readily  controlled  by  means 
of  the  cream  screw,  but  as  it  is  sel- 
dom changed  in  this  way,  on  the  av- 
erage farm,  there  should  be  no  trou- 
ble because  of  variation  from  this 
source. 

FEED  OF  THE  COW — Variations 


in  cream  tests  are  practically  never 
caused  by  changes  in  the  feed  of  the 
cow,  as  every  well-informed  cream 
seller  is  now  aware. 

MISTAKES  AND  DISHONESTY— 
Mistakes  are  most  likely  to  result 
from  carelessness  in  taking  samples, 
as  they  must  be  very  carefully  and 
skilfully  taken  if  they  are  to  tell  the 
truth  and  result  in  a  fair  payment, 
but  actual  dishonesty  is  probably 
much  rarer  than  many  sellers  be- 
lieve. A  clever  thief  would  manipu- 
late the  reported  test  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that 
an  honest  report  sometimes  brings 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  does 
not  consider  all  the  possible  hidden 
causes  of  variation. — C.  H.  Eckles, 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 

Louisiana  Farm  Schools 

\X/  HILE  the  primary  object  of 
•  the  agricultural  high  schools 
of  the  State  is  the  instruction  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  best  agricul- 
tural methods,  yet  these  schools  are 
rendering  service  along  many  other 
lines,"  says  P.  L.  Guilbeau,  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University,  who  is 
State  Inspector  of  Agricultural 
Schools.  "Most  of  these  schools  have 
dipping  vats,  which  are  widely  used 
by  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Winter  cover  crops  are 
grown  which  demonstrate  their 
value  in  conserving  the  soil  and  in 
furnishing  winter  grazing  for  live- 
stock. 

"Another  principal  mission  of  the 
agricultural  school  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  livestock  industry.  The 
pure-bred  sides  belonging  to  the 
school  farms  are  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  neighboring  farmers; 
and  club  members  are  furnished 
with  pure-bred  pigs  at  very  low 
cost.  These  schools  are  introducing 
better  types  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
into  many  parishes  of  the  State. 

"The  agricultural  schools  are 
creating  a  greater  interest  in  agri- 
cultural fairs.  In  many  cases  school 
and  ward  fairs,  and  even  parish 
fairs,  are  held  on  the  school  grounds. 
The  teacher  acts  as  secretary. 
Thirty-two  agricultural  schools  made 
exhibits  at  the  State  Fair  last  fall. 
These  products  were  of  excellent 
quality  and  were  well  displayed. 

"Agricultural  schools  are  the  cen- 
ters of  industrial  club  work  in  their 
respective  communities.  Some  have 
as  many  as  100  active  club  members; 
none  has  less  than  twenty-five.  The 
club  work  is  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  parish  demonstration 
agents.  In  fact,  it  is  impressed  on 
the  agricultural  teachers  that  all  of 
their  work  is  a  part  of  the  extension 
activities  of  the  university." 


there  would  be  iittle  time  to  put  in 
hunting  for  turkeys  that  would  stray 
all  over  the  countryside  as  soon  as 
they  got  the  chance.  The  first  year 
my  colored  tenant  took  care  of  the 
turkeys,  and  some  mornings  he  would 
take  a  nice  little  exercise  jaunt  of 
eight  or  nine  miles  before  he  had 
rounded  together  his  wandering 
flock.  It  would  be  dinnertime  when 
he  reached  home  with  the  delin- 
quents, and  nine  chances  out  of  ten 
they  would  turn  up  missing  the  next 
morning,  and  the  process  would  have 
to  be  repeated.  My  locality  is  a  fine 
turkey  country  and  I  have  plenty  of 
range  on  my  farm  to  care  for  a 
thousand  or  more  of  the  fowl,  but 
the  trouble  is  the  "pesky  critters" 
will  not  be  domestic  and  stay  at 
home.  They  like  to  gad  about  too 
much  for  the  comfort  of  their  owner. 
Consequently  I  only  maintained 
twenty  hens  and  pullets  and  a  couple 
of  roosters  the  second  summer,  just 
enough  fowl  to  supply  eggs  for  table 
use  and  enough  marketable  surplus 
to  pay  for  their  keep. 

(Continued  in  the  Next  Issue.) 

Don't  Abuse  Pasture 

IT  IS  a  mistake  to  overload  the 
pasture  in  spring,  since  this  will 
cause  a  feed  shortage  in  July,"  sug- 
gests Prof.  C.  Larsen  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  College.   He  says: 

"In  July  when  there  is  a  lack  of 
rain,  with  hot  and  dry  weather  and 
the  troublesome  mosquitoes  and  flies, 
the  cows  run  down  in  milk  and  the 
young  stock  lose  flesh.  Their  condi- 
tion becomes  worse  toward  fall  if 
the  pasture  has  been  crowded  beyond 
capacity.  Such  cows  and  young  stock 
are  then  in  a  bad  condition  to  go  into 
the  winter,  especially  if  they  are  win- 
tered on  hay,  straw  and  corn  fodder 
picked  up  in  the  field.  Cows  kept 
under  such  conditions  cannot  possi- 
bly produce  milk  and  butterfat  profit- 
ably, produce  strong  and  healthy 
calves  and  rear  young  stock  to  be 
large,  vigorous  individuals." 

Professor  Larsen  warns  against 
the  temptation  to  put  into  the  pas- 
ture in  spring  all  the  stock  that  the 
pasture  will  carry.  He  states  that 
even  if  "the  right  amount  of  stock  is 
put  into  pasture  in  the  spring  it  will 
usually  overstock  the  pasture  later 
on.  It  is  better  to  understock  the 
pasture  a  little  during  the  spring  so 
as  to  leave  plenty  of  feed  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  pasture  season  than 
it  is  to  fill  it  to  spring  capacity. 

"In  case  the  pasture  is  overstocked 
and  it  becomes  short  of  feed,  plan  to 
supplement  with  green  feed  of  any 
kind.  Green  oats,  green  alfalfa  or 
corn  fodder  may  be  fed  daily  in  the 
pasture.  But,  to  repeat  again,  a  bet- 
ter way  still  is  not  to  overstock  the 
pastures  now." 

Hay  Tools  Save  Labor 

HOW  long  does  it  take  to  pitch  on 
a  load  of  hay?  Prof.  H.  C.  Ram- 
sower  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Department,  Ohio  State  University, 
says  it  takes  from  35  to  45  minutes  for 
one  man  to  pitch  on  one  load,  while 
the  same  man  can  complete  a  load 
in  15  to  20  minutes  with  a  hayloader. 
Professor  Ramsower  also  points  out 
the  advantage  of  having  a  complete 
line  of  haying  machinery  to  save  extra 
expense  of  labor  during  the  harvest 
season.  Slings  and  hay  carriers  are 
especially  useful  in  saving  difficult 
labor. 


There  are  more  than  11,000  cooper- 
ative or  semi-cooperative  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  speech  delivered  by  Charles  J. 
Brand  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  University 
of  Florida  recently.  These  organiza- 
tions marketed  about  $1,400,000,000 
worth  of  products  last  year.  There 
is  room  for  such  organizations  in 
every  county. 


rtain-teed 


This  guarantee,"] 
which  is  on  every 
roll  of  CERTAIN- 
TEED,  is  your  protection  against 
disappointment.  Accept  none  that 
does  not  have  this  trade-mark. 
CERTAIN-TEED  is  best  for  your  farm 
buildings,  because  it  saves  you  money,  is 
weatherproof,  easy  to  lay,  looks  better 
and  is  cheaper  than  galvanized  iron,  tin  or 
wood  shingles. 

It  is  guaranteed  for  5,  10  or  15  years  ac- 
cording to  ply  (1,  2  or  3)  This  is  a  real 
guarantee  backed  by  a  business  opera- 
ting the  world's  largest  roofing  mills. 
Don't  confuse  CERTAIN-TEED  with 
cheap  roofing  sold  by  mail. 
Get  CERTAIN-TEED  from  your  local 
dealer,whom  you  know  and  can  rely  upon. 
It  will  save  you  money  in  the  end.  It  is 
sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere,  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers,  of 
Roofing  and  Building  Papers. 


HAVANA-, 


STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in- 
stead of  having'  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Box  27.  Havana.  III. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylf" 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunni 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

(ier  hour.  Mado  also  in  four  **** 
arger  sizes  up  to5  1  -2  Bhowo  here. 


n.  Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-from-factory  "  oner. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <"> 
2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


YOU  FREE 

A  sample  1917  mode]  "Sfmnger"  bicycle, 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Write  at  once  for  largo  illustrated 
catalog  showing  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  most 
marvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  our  low  prices 
and  remarkable  terms. 

RIDER  AGENT*  UMnf  erf-Bo  vs. 
make  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles. 
Tires  and  Sundries  from  our  big  catalog. 
Do  Business  direct  with  the  leading  bic-cle 
uouse  in  America.   Do  not  buy  until  you  know 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  WRITE  TO  US. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  S  !!)(>,  CHIC/180 


FREE 


The  liveliest  little 
Engine  Hock  ever 
published.   Tells  the 
■  principlesofgooden- 


gino  construction  so  plain  and  so 
teresting  tliat  any  man  or  boy  will 
enjoy  reading  it.    Write  today. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2150  Oakland  Ave, 
Kansas  City,  A?o. 

2150  EmplreBldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Tprre  Haute  |NARY 
IV'*  VET"  college 


COLLEGE 


rn  ,CI»Tn  BAT*  HOME.  I  ARM, THEATRE  and  TOWN 
tCEoiC.t#  I  SI  BO  LIGHTING  PLANTS.  LAMPS,  MOTORS, 

lien*,  i  tun,   n;        Ilrnamot,  Ubaraers,  nikr,  risk  As 

toto  i  kin,.  Cat. 8 eta.  omit  BLBOTIUC  IV0KK8. UlsT.laod, O, 


Is  M  TPUTP  WATSON  E.  COLEMAN, 

1  A  I  h  N  I  .1  Washington,  D.  0.  Books  free. 
*  **  —  Ull  1  %J    Highest  references.  Hestresulta. 


•  The  advertising  you  see  in 
THE  FARMING  BUSI- 
NESS is  thoroly  reliable. 
When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements, please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS." 
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Will  You  Trade  Seed 
Wheat  With  Usv 

You  can  sell  the  wheat  you  Intended  tO&\\: 
ion,   on   the  market.     For  tue<\& 
money  you  will  got.  and  priuapa  y^f 
for  only  part  of  It,  we  will  y 
Bend  you  a  new.  hardy. 
extremely  productive  va-^-^ 
rlety   to   sow   the  *•>•>,..", 
acreage.    We  will  do  thla 
for  1  acre  or  100  acres. 

Extracts  from  Letters 

"One  acre  equals  3  of 
kind."— W.  J.  W.,  Tenn.  "100 
bu.  from  I  bu.  sown." — W. 
E.  Goldsmith,  Ohio.  "Yields 
twice  as  much  as  others,"—!, 
S.  Harmon,  Md.     "Best  I  ever 
saw.  Estimated  35  to  40  bu.  acre, 
Fultz  20  bu." — N.  N.  Boycr,  Pen 
"Yields  double  others.   Best  variety 
I  ever  saw." — F.  A.  W.,  Kans.  "It 
tias  beaten  all  other  kinds,  making 
35  bu.  per  acre." — N.  B.,  DeKalb 
Co.,  Mo.    "Will  yield  50  bu.  to  the 
acre.    Alt  engaged  at  $5  a  bu."-. 
J.  H.  M.,  Atchlnson  Co.,  Kansas. 
"Will  make  35  bu.  per  acre,  my  old 
kind  20  to  23  bu,  per  acre. — L.  W. 
M.,  Filmore,  Co.,  Nebr.    "Is  going 
to  be  the  leading  wheat  of  this  coun« 
try.    Sold  all  of  mine  for  seed."— 
E.  C,  Clay  Co.,  Kans.  "I'll  sow  no 
other  kind  of  wheat  on  my  farm."— 
J.  W.,  Foard  Co.,  Tex.    "Will  make 
30  bu.  to  acre.  Common  wheat  20  bu. 
to  acre,   I  am  well  pleased." — M.  J., 
Monona  Co.,  Iowa.  "Yields  three  time* 
as  much  as  any  other  kind."— J.  H„ 
Christian  Co.,  Mo. 
82^"  Get  full  particulars.  Whether 
you  are  going  to  sow  a  few  acres 
many  this  should  Interest  you  more 
*  than  anything  else  printed  In  this/ 
paper.    Send  the  coupon  and  we 
will  tell  you  how  you  can  exchange 
the  commonest  wheat  In  your  gran- 
ary for  thla  "Double-Money-Mak- 
Jug-Wheat."    Catalog  free. 

O.  K.  Seed  Store 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 

  THIS  IS  TTTR  COUPON  mmm 

Desk  48     O.  K.  SEED  STORE 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part  please  send  me 
full  particulars  of  the  new  wheat  and  your  proposition. 

Sly 

■Name  

My 

Address   


PILLING 

PON^ 
OOLS 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound 
Complete  set  of  reliable,  prae- 
Capons  bring    tical.   easy-to-use   «j>  r\ 
30c  per  lb.      Capon  Tools  ..  .  9£i9v 
Rnn.4.,.  io  ■ — fuH,  Illustrated  Instructions  ln- 
noosier*  i»«    eluded   Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

C.  P.  PILLING  *  SOT.'  Ce.,  Pht la..  Pa. 

f enu  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Fret 
The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Phil* 
adelphia.  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati. Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc 


BOYS  SJ?  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  f>0, 000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  advenlure.  Jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
papel  lo  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  2"»c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses cf  5  bovB  and  we'll  send  vou  the  I.one  Scout 
for  six  months  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  Instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising 
appears  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements, 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


More  Sheep  Diseases 


portaut  enemies  of  the  sheep  raiser 
and  wool  grower. 

Lip  and  Leg  Disease,  or  Foot  Hot 

We  want  to  consider,  in  conclusion, 
a  common  bacterial  infection  of  the 
sheep — i.  e.,  a  contagious  infectious 
disease,  due  to  one  of  the  simplest 
disease-producing  vegetable  micro- 
organisms, which  can  neither  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  nor  by  a  simple 
magnifying  lens,  but  only  with  the 
aid  of  the  strongest  microscope.  The 
name  of  the  microbe  which  causes 
lip  and  leg  disease,  or  foot  rot,  in 
sheep,  is  the  "bacillus  necrophorus"; 
that  means  the  bacillus  which  causes 
death  or  necrosis  and  destruction  of 
tissues. 

This  bacillus  necrophorus  is  one  of 
the  most  destructive  disease  pro- 
ducers among  our  domestic  animals. 
Fortunately,  it  does  not  produce  any 
disease  in  man;  it  is  not  at  all  con- 
tagious to  man,  and  animals  suffer- 
ing from  a  necrophorus  infection  can 
be  handled  by  veterinarians,  farmers 
and  others  without  danger  to  them- 
selves. This  bacillus  necrophorus 
causes  the  following  diseases  among 
our  domestic  animals:  Diphtheria  in 
calves,  a  disease  entirely  different 
and  distinct  from  diphtheria  in  man; 
but  the  bacillus  necrophorus  attacks 
also  adult  cattle  and  produces  in  both 
sexes  a  furunculosis  of  the  skin  and 
dry  gangrene  of  the  udder  of  cows, 
multiple  necrotic  masses  in  the  liver 
of  cattle,  multiple  abscesses  in  the 
liver  of  cattle;  diphtheria  of  the 
uterus  and  vagina  of  cows;  diphthe- 
ritic necrosis  of  the  small  intestines 
of  cows;  death  of  tissue  in  the  lung 
and  in  the  heart  muscle  of  cattle; 
sloughing  of  wounds  in  cattle;  diph- 
theria of  the  mouth,  nose  and  in- 
testines of  cattle;  death  and  slough- 
ing of  the  hoof  cartilages  of  the 
horse;  multiple  sloughing  in  the 
liver  of  mules,  and  lip  and  leg  dis- 
ease, or  foot  rot,  in  the  sheep.  This 
microorganism  is,  indeed,  one  which, 
under  some  circumstances,  does  an 
enormous  lot  of  harm  to  the  farmer 
and  stock  breeder;  it  often  appears 
as  a  complication,  for  instance,  in 
subacute  or  chronic  hog  cholera  and 
carries  the  animal  away  when  it  has 
passed  the  main  disease,  but  has 
been  left  in  a  debilitated  condition. 

Lip  and  leg  disease,  or  foot  rot, 
is  quite  common  in  some  parts  of 
our  country  and  the  disease  as  here 
observed  has  been  described  as  fol- 
lows: There  has  generally  first  ap- 
peared a  moist  area  above  the  horny 
part  of  the  cleft  of  the  foot,  and  this 
has  gradually  reddened  and  assumed 
an  inflamed  appearance.  While  this 
occurred,  slight  lameness  developed, 
which  rapidly  became  more  marked. 

The  inflammatory  changes  may 
first  become  visible  at  the  front  or 
back  part  of  the  cleft,  but  usually 
the  sore  spots  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  heel.  The  inflamma- 
tion penetrates  then  beneath  the 
horny  tissue,  and  now  there  exudes 
from  the  opening  a  thin,  purulent, 
peculiarly  fetid-smelling  fluid.  The 
lameness  increases  and  the  region  of 
the  foot  above  the  hoof  becomes 
swollen  and  warm  to  the  touch. 
The  odor  now  has  become  pungent 
and  peculiarly  fetid  and  disagreeable, 
so  that  after  one  has  once  smelled  it 
one  can  always  recognize  it  again, 
even  when  moving  among  a  flock  of 
sheep  of  which  few  are  infected  only. 
The  invading  bacteria  may  penetrate 
deeper  and  may  attack  and  make 
dead  and  necrotic  the  ligaments  and 
even  the  bones.  However,  nature  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  repair  before 
such  deep  changes  are  produced. 

The  hoof  of  a  sheep  suffering  from 
a  chronic  case  of  foot  rot  grows  out 
rapidly  and  becomes  very  hard.  It 
will  often  be  found  with  the  toes  so 
thickened  and  lengthened  that  the 
front  part  of  the  foot  is  raised  above 
its  natural  incline,  and  the  tendons 
at  the  heel  are  subjected  to  addi- 
tional strains,  all  of  which  tends  to 
increase  the  lameness  and  the  awk- 


Continued  From  Page  646 

wardness  in  the  gait  of  the  patient. 
The  thickened  and  elongated  toes 
will  frequently  be  seen  to  have  at- 
tained an  added  length  of  three  or 
even  four  inches,  and  they  curl  up 
like  sled  runners,  greatly  interfering 
with  the  progress  of  the  animal.  The 
disease  from  one  foot  may  subse- 
quently involve  all  four. 

When  the  ulcerated  processes  have 
become  well  advanced,  fever  devel- 
ops, the  appetite  is  lost,  the  animal 
grows  emaciated,  and  finally  dies. 
Death  is  the  rule,  spontaneous  re- 
covery the  exception. 

When  sheep  affected  with  foot  rot 
lick  their  sore  feet  a  good  deal,  they 
may  transfer  the  necrotizing  bacilli 
to  the  lips  and  cause  a  secondary  lip 
disease;  this  is  frequently  the  case, 
hence  the  affection  is  generally  called 
lip  and  leg  disease  by  modern 
writers.  From  the  lips,  the  affection 
may  be  transferred  to  the  vagina  of 
other  sheep. 

Treatment  against  the  disease,  to 
be  promising,  must  be  begun  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  foot  affec- 
tion. If  the  foot  affection  is  recog- 
nized early,  before  the  involvement  is 


great,  and  before  the  lips  are  affected, 
treatment  with  strong  antiseptic  solu- 
tions— especially  with  solutions  of 
corrosive  sublimate  —  often  brings 
the  affection  to  a  standstill  and  leads 
to  complete  healing. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  good 
results  it  is  necessary  to  first  Boak 
and  clean  the  feet  in  hot  antiseptic 
solutions;  the  infected  clefts  should 
then  be  opened  up  surgically,  the 
dead  material  cut  away,  so  that  the 
air  gets  free  access;  then  the  opened- 
up  sores  are  to  be  dressed  with  ma- 
terial very  freely  soaked  in  strong 
corrosive  sublimate  solution.  This 
dressing  cannot  be  used  on  the  lips, 
since  it  is  very  poisonous,  and  the 
sheep,  even  after  dressing  of  the 
feet  in  this  antiseptic,  by  strong  out- 
side bandages  must  be  prevented 
from  being  able  to  lick  such  dress- 
ing. 

It  is  always  best  to  separate  the 
sick  from  the  healthy  animals,  be- 
cause the  disease  is  hard  to  cure  in 
an  individual  after  it  has  once  pro- 
gressed well,  and  it  may  spread  rap- 
idly in  flocks  unless  energetic  pre- 
cautionary measures  are  adopted. 


How  to  Fight  Hog  Cholera 
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inspector  was  so  full  of  his  subject 
that  he  gave  his  people  another  little 
sermon  on  cleanliness  when  he  re- 
ported the  availability  of  this  spray- 
ing outfit  to  be  used  under  the  direc- 
tion of  County  Agricultural  Advisor 
Posey.  This  little  sermon  also  is  so 
good  that  we  quote  it  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers: 

"It  is  practically  certain  that,  if 
the  premises  are  not  cleaned  and 
disinfected  after  an  outbreak  of  hog 
cholera,  there  will  be  a  recurrence 
or  spread  of  the  disease  which  will 
entail  great  expense  to  control,  and 
probably  mean  a  large  loss  from 
death. 

"Remember!  The  records  of  this 
office  show  that  every  outbreak  of 
hog  cholera  in  Clay  County  so  far  in 
1916  has  been  due,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  failure  to  properly 
clean  and  disinfect  premises  on 
which  the  disease  existed  in  1915. 

"Persons  living  on  infected  prem- 
ises owe  it  to  their  neighbors  to 
promptly  do  such  work,  for  the  in- 
fection can  be  carried  from  the  place 
in  numerous  ways. 

"Neighbors  living  adjoining  such 


infected  premises  must  consider 
them  a  menace  to  their  own  hogs 
until  they  have  been  properly  cleaned 
and  disinfected,  and  should  main- 
tain a  close  quarantine  against  the 
place  until  the  work  is  done. 

"We  have  several  cases  on  record 
in  this  office  where  farmers  in  this 
county  have  suffered  large  and  un- 
necessary losses  from  hog  cholera 
because  their  neighbors  neglected  to 
clean  and  disinfect  their  premises 
after  an  outbreak  of  the  disease. 

"If  a  deadly  poison  were  being 
spread  in  the  neighborhood  in  such 
a  manner  that  your  stock  was  liable 
to  get  it,  thereby  causing  you  jji 
enormous  loss,  would  you  not  take 
radical  action  to  help  free  the  com- 
munity of  such  a  danger?  Well,  bear 
in  mind  that  when  hog  cholera  infec- 
tion is  being  harbored  on  a  place  in 
the  neighborhood,  it  is  placing  your 
hogs  in  jeopardy  just  the  same  as 
poison  would  do,  and  you  should  use 
your  influence  to  have  this  condition 
cleaned  up." 

Here  is  a  good  example  for  other 
counties  to  follow;  organize  a  clean- 
ing-up  campaign  against  cholera. 


Homemade  Sterilizer  for  Dairy  Utensils 


Continued  F 

should  run  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
outlet  pipe.  These  strips  provide 
ridges  which  raise  the  milk  can  from 
the  pan  and  permit  free  circulation 
of  steam. 

Paper  may  be  used  instead  of  as- 
bestos for  the  middle  layer  of  the 
cover.  Pack  papers  tightly  to  a 
height  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
over  the  galvanized  iron  bottom  and 
on  top  place  another  galvanized  iron 
sheet  of  the  same  size.  Solder  these 
two  sheets  all  around  the  edges  so 
as  to  make  a  tight  seam.  This  makes 
an  insulated  cover  and  pad  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
will  be  found  as  satisfactory  and 
even  preferable  to  the  asbestos  in- 
sulation. 

The  sterilizer  may  be  used  on  the 
kitchen  stove,  or  other  stove,  or  over 
any  other  heat  that  is  sufficient  to 
furnish  steam  at  the  end  of  the  out- 
let pipe  at  least  205  degrees  F.,  or 
preferably  210  to  211  degrees  F.  A 
thermometer,  if  placed  in  the  outlet 
pipe,  will  show  whether  the  steam  is 
hot  enough. 

Place  the  outfit,  with  one  inch  of 
water  in  the  pan,  on  the  stove,  and 
see  that  the  cover  fits  tightly.  The 
first  steam  that  comes  from  the  appa- 
ratus will  have  a  temperature  of 
about  140  degrees  F.  Wait  until  a 
thermometer  placed  in  the  outlet  pipe 
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shows  at  least  205  degrees  F.  Then 
place  the  milk  can  —  previously 
washed  and  rinsed — inverted  over  the 
steam  outlet  and  resting  on  the 
ridges.  Sterilize  for  five  minutes;  re- 
move, shake  out  any  water,  and  place 
the  can  upright  on  the  floor.  The 
can  should  be  absolutely  dry  in  one 
or  two  minutes.  If  not,  it  is  an  in- 
dication either  that  the  steam  was 
not  hot  enough  or  that  the  can  was 
not  washed  clean.  Remember  that 
the  steaming  does  not  remove  dirt,  so 
that  previous  washing  is  essential. 

Before  strainer  cloths,  separator 
parts,  can  covers,  and  small  utensils 
can  be  sterilized,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  bottomless,  galvanized 
iron  box  15  by  15,  by  11  inches  high, 
to  be  used  as  a  sterilizing  chamber. 
The  four  sides  of  the  box  should  fit 
tightly  into  the  shallow  pan  and  the 
box  itself  should  be  provided  with  a 
tightly  fitting  metal  cover  equipped 
with  a  handle. 

To  handle  strainer  cloths,  string  a 
wire  across  one  side  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  from  the  top  and  one-half 
inch  from  the  side.  Before  placing 
the  box  in  position,  hang  the  strainer 
cloth  on  the  wire,  folding  it  so  that 
one  edge  may  be  reached  easily  with- 
out handling  the  entire  cloth.  Set 
the  can  covers  upright  along  the 
sides  of  the  box  inside,  with  the  tops 
of  the  covers  against  the  box.  ' 
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Advice  From  Experts  in  the  "Show-Me"  State 


DURING  the  hot  midsummer 
weather  the  milk  flow  of  the 
average  herd  drops  down  nearly 
half.  The  heat  and  the  condition 
of  the  pastures  common  at  that 
time  of  the  year  are  the  main 
causes  of  this  drop,  the  flies,  gen- 
erally blamed,  are  of  much  less  im- 
portance than  other  conditions.  The 
real  cause  is  the  failure  of  the  ani- 
mals, to  eat  sufficient  feed.  Poor 
pastures,  heat,  and  flies  may  all 
contribute  to  this  result. 

It  will  be  observed  that  during 
the  hot  weather  the  cows  will  graze 
but  little  and  come  to  the  barn  at 
night  evidently  hungry.  To  pro- 
duce three  gallons  of  milk  a  day 
a  cow  has  to  gather  at  least  100 
or  125  pounds  of  grass.  If  the  pas- 
tures are  short  and  the  weather 
hot,  generally  this  much  grass  will 
not  be  gathered  and  soon  the  milk 
flow  goes  down. 

The  influence  of  these  summer 
conditions  cannot  be  removed,  but 
may  be  improved.  The  main  thing 
is  to  see  that  the  cows  do  not  lack 
food.  They  should  be  in  the  pas- 
ture at  night  and  during  the  ear- 
liest, coolest  part  of  the  day.  If 
the  pasture  is  short,  feed  silage  or 
green  crops. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  experi- 
enced with  dairy  cattle  that  when 
the  milk  flow  goes  down  once  for 
lack  of  feed  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  it  back  to  where  it  was  be- 
fore by  better  feeding  later.  To  get 
a  high  production  of  milk  during 
the  year  the  cow  must  be  kept  at  a 
high  level  of  production  all  the 
time.  For  this  reason  do  not 
neglect  the  cows  during  the  hot 
weather  and  expect  them  to  come 
back  strong  again  when  conditions 
become  better  in  the  fall.  Keep 
them  going  all  the  time. — C.  H. 
Eckles,  Missouri  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Keeping  Books  Important 
One  of  the  farmers  cooperating 
with  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
College  in  keeping  farm  accounts 
had  a  bit  of  interesting  experience 
recently  that  points  out,  at  least, 
one  advantage  of  good  business 
records. 

He  was  trying  to  keep  a  very  ac- 
curate record.  Before  sending  his 
book  to  the  college  to  be  summarized 
he  attempted  to  see  if  the  cash 
which  he  had  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  plus  his  cash 
receipts  during  the  year,  minus 
cash  expenses  during  the  year, 
equaled  bis  cash  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  He  found  he  was 
about  $8  short.  He  had  his  bank 
look  the  matter  up  again,  but  it  re- 
ported that  the  balance  first  given 
was  correct. 

A  few  days  later  in  turning  thru 
his  record  book  the  farmer  came 
upon  an  amount  just  equal  to  his 
shortage.  He  took  his  record  book 
to  the  bank  the  next  time  he  went 
to  town  and  succeeded  in  finding 
that  an  $8  cream  check  of  his  had 
been  credited  to  another  man  hav- 
ing the  same  initials  and  a  some- 
what similar  surname. 

Try  getting  the  boys  interested  in 
keeping  the  record.  They  will 
watch  the  returns  from  their  favor- 
ite stock  or  crop,  and  incidentally 
will  learn  some  practical  arith- 
metic. Find  some  way  to  keep  a 
record  of  your  business.  It  will 
pay  in  more  ways  than  one. — 
R.  M.  Green. 

Fertilizing  for  Alfalfa 

Alfalfa  is  a  rich  land  crop.  Much 
of  the  difficulty  in  growing  it  can 
be  attributed  to  the  low  fertility  of 
the  soils  on  which  it  is  being 
tried.  A  crop  that  produces  three 
or  four,  and  occasionally  five,  cut- 
tings a  year  requires  plenty  of 
plant  food.  The  man  who  wishes 
to  grow  alfalfa  on  medium  to  poor 
land  cannot,  expect  high  yields,  and 
in  most  cases  he  cannot  secure  a 
satisfactory  stand  without  manur- 
ing or  fertilizing. 

In  genera),  barnyard  manure  is 


the  best  fertilizer  for  this  crop.  Ten, 
twelve,  or  even  fifteen  tons  an  acre 
can  well  be  supplied  if  the  manure  is 
available.  A  crop  as  valuable  as  al- 
falfa warrants  expensive  fertilization 
if  necessary.  The  man  beginning  al- 
falfa culture  on  poor  land  had  better 
limit  the  amount  sown,  so  that  more 
manure  will  be  available  for  use  on 
this  land. 

If  manure  is  available  in  small 
quantities  only,  fertilizers  may  be  used 
in  addition.  On  most  Missouri  soils 
the  Experiment  Station  has  found  that 
the  application  of  phosphates  is  usual- 
ly accompanied  by  best  returns.  Three 


or  four  hundred  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate or  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
of  bone  meal  are  applications  which 
may  be  expected  to  give  returns.  The 
manure  applied  in  connection  with 
these  fertilizers  should  be  at  the  rate 
of  six  or  eight  tons  an  acre.  Finely 
ground  raw  rock  phosphate,  turned 
under  with  the  manure  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  pounds  an  acre,  is  a  good  ap- 
plication. Since  this  form  of  phos- 
phate is  rather  slow  in  acting,  200 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  may  well  be 
applied  with  the  manure  or  drilled  in 
deeply  with  a  fertilizer  drill  after  the 
seedbed  is  prepared. 


It  must  be  understood  that  some 
soils  need  lime  in  addition  to  fertili- 
zation, most  of  them  need  inoculation, 
and  all  require  thoro  germination  of 
the  seedbed.— M.  P.  M. 

No  one  in  the  climate  of  Missouri, 
at  least,  need  hesitate  to  choose 
whichever  type  of  silo  construction  he 
prefers  on  account  of  any  fear  regard- 
ing the  temperature  or  freezing  of  the 
silage.— C.  H.  E. 


L.  S.  Richardson  has  been  chosen 
editor  of  the  Iowa  Agriculturalist,  of- 
fcial  organ  of  the  ocllege  at  Ames. 


A  Great  Increase  in  Railroad  Wages 
Means  Higher  Freight  Rates  and  a 
Burden     on    Agricultural  Prosperity 


Do  you  think  the  railroads  ought  to  in- 
crease the  wages  of  their  highly  paid  train 
employes  $100,000,000  a  year? 

No  great  increase  in  railroad  wages  can  be  made  with- 
out directly  touching  your  pocketbook.  Out  of  every 
dollar  you  pay  the  railroads  44  cents  goes  to  the  employes. 

Compare  the  wages  of  these  men  (who  have  refused 
to  arbitrate  their  demands  for  higher  wages,  and  are  threat- 
ening to  tie  up  the  country's  commerce  to  enforce  them) 
with  those    of    other    American    workers — with  yours. 

On  all  the  railroad*  in  1915  three-quarters  of  the  train  employes  earned  these  wages: 

Passenger  Freight  Yard 


Engineers  .... 

Range 

$1641 

3983 

Average 

$2067 

Range 

$1455 
3505 

Average 

$1892 

Range 

$1005 
2445 

Average 

$1526 

Conductors.    .    .  . 

1543 
3004 

$1850 

1353 
2932 

$1719 

1055 
2045 

$1310 

943 
2078 

$1203 

648 
2059 

$1117 

406 
1633 

$924 

Brakemen  .... 

854 
1736 

$1095 

755 
1961 

$1013 

753 
1821 

$1076 

You  have  a  direct  interest  in  these 
wages  because  the  money  to  pay  them 
comes  out  of  your  pocket. 

Low  freight  rates  have  given  Ameri- 
can farmers  command  of  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

With  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating railroads  the  wages  paid  labor,  any 


great  increase  in  labor  cost  inevitably 
means  higher  freight  rates. 

A  $100,000,000  increase  in  railroad 
wages  is  equal  to  a  five  per  cent,  increase 
on  all  freight  rates. 


The  railroads  have  urged  that  the 
justice  of  these  demands  be  determined 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(the  body  that  fixes  the  rates  you  pay  the 
carriers),  or  by  a  national  arbitration  board. 
The  employes'  representatives  have  refused 
this  offer  and  have  taken  a  vote  on  a 
national  strike. 

This  problem  is  your  problem.  The 
railroad  managers,  as  trustees  for  the 
public,  have  no  right  to  place  this  burden 
on  the  cost  of  transportation  to  you  with- 
out a  clear  mandate  from  a  public  tribunal. 


National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Railways 


EI,  IS  HA  LEE,  Chairman 

P.  ft.  A  I. BRIGHT,  Orn'i  Manager, 

Atlantic  Cout  Line  Railroad. 
L.  W.  BALDWIN,  Om'l  Manager, 

Central  of  Georgia  Railway. 
C.  I*  BAR  DO,  Oen'l  Manager, 

Htm  York,  New  Haven  *  Hartford  Kailroad. 
E.  H.  COAPMAN,  Vler.presldent, 

Southern  Railway, 
8.  E.  COTTER,  Oen'l  Manager. 

Wabafth  Railway, 
P.  E  (ROWLEY,  Mttii  Viee.pretuUnt, 

New  York  Central  Railroad. 


O.  H.  EMERHON,  Oen'l  Mmag'r, 

Great  Northern  Railway. 
C.  H.  BWING,  Oen'l  Managir, 

Philadelphia  A  Reading  Railway. 
E.  w  GRICE,  Asst.  to  President, 

Cbeaapeake  A  Ghio  Railway. 

A    8.  OKEIG,  A'St.  to  liecetvers, 

St  Louia  A  Han  Eraniinco  Railroad. 
0.  W.  KOUNB,  Oen'l  Manager, 

Atchison,  Topeka  A  Kanta  1  <■  Railway. 
H.  W.  V  r  M  'III:   Orn' I  Manager, 

Wheeling  A  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 


N.  D.  MAHER,  Vice-President, 

Norfolk  A  Western  Railway. 
JAMES  RUSSELL.  Oen'l  Manager, 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 
A.M.8CHGYEH,  Kesldent  Vlce-IYesident. 

Pennsylvania  Line*  We*t. 
W.  L.  HEDDON,  VU-e- President, 

Heaooard  Air  Line  Railway. 
A.  J.  STONE,  VI re- President, 

Erie  Railroad. 
G.  8.  WAID,  lic-Pres.  and  Oen'l  Manager 

Bunxet  Central  Lines. 
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CLASSIFIED 

W  £^r<l  R  A^SLf  <J  products,  your 
implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST;ser5cw^_^ 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO  £oyc?ecpo:: 

60O-G14  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  (he  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.   


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Royce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago, III.   


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WANTS  CLERKS— 
Men  and  Women,  18  or  over.  $75.00  month. 
List  of  positions  now  obtainable — free.  Write 
Immediately.  Franklin  institute.  Dept.  Nils, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Bovce  Co.,   500-514   N.    Dearborn   St.,  Chicago. 


WANTED— 200  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO 
prepare  for  coming  Government  Examinations. 
Free  Text  Books.  Splendid  salaries.  I  con- 
ducted Examinations.  Write  for  Free  Les- 
son.    Ozment,    4R.   St.  Louis.  


Hints  to  the  Beginner  in  Sheep 


AGENTS  WANTED 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00  TO  Dis- 
tribute "Successful  Farming"  in  your  locality. 
Money  making  book  for  farmers.  Write  at 
once  for  our  new  Institute  plan.  60  days' 
work  or  less.  No  money  required.  International 
Institu t e,   413   Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

AGENTS — 200  PER  CENT  PROFIT. 
Wonderful  little  article;  something  new.  Sells 
like  wildfire.  Carry  right  in  your  pocket. 
Write  at  once  for  free  sample.  E.  M.  Felt- 
man,  Sales  Manager,  4383  Third  St.,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 


COUNTY  AGENTS— LATEST  NOVELTY, 
feeds  poultry,  horses,  dogs,  promptly  on  the 
hour,  greatest  feed  and  laborsaver,  enormous 
Held.  no  competition,  exclusive  territory. 
Economic  Feeder  Mfg.  Co..  Alhambra,  Calif. 


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple  and    full   layout   free.    Write   quick.  La- 

cassian  Co..  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EARN  ?2.  EACH  CALL  AND  GET  A 
Reeves  $5.  Vacuum  Cleaner  free  by  showing 
it  to  your  neighbors.  Can  be  carried  in  suit 
case.     Reeves,  41  Broad  St.,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries.  Boonville.  Mo. 


THE  beginner  in  flock  husbandry 
should  make  a  thoro  study  of  the 
types  and  breeds  of  sheep  before  he 
ventures  into  the  business.  Environ- 
ment or  local  conditions  exercise 
considerable  influence  on  sheep.  If 
the  prospective  breeder  resides  in  a 
community  in  which  large  numbers 
of  sheep  are  kept,  he  should  study 
the  situation  and  decide  for  himself 
which  breed  to  buy.  If  there  is  no 
available  information  regarding 
sheep  raising  in  the  community,  or 
In  the  home  library,  each  farmer  in- 
terested in  securing  information  on 
sheep  raising  is  urged  to  write  his 
Experiment  Station  for  bulletins. 

Many  beginners  in  sheep  raising 
ask  the  question,  "Which  is  the  best 
breed  of  sheep  for  the  farm?"  That 
there  is  no  best  breed  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  each  breed  has  its  own 
admirers  and  the  different  breeders 
handling  their  choice  of  the  several 
breeds  usually  make  money  with  any 
chosen  breed. 

Some  breeds  are  better  adapted  to 
certain  soils  and  local  conditions 
than  others.  It  seems  to  be  regard- 
ed as  true  that  the  medium  and  long- 
wool  breeds  are  better  adapted  to 
rich,  productive  soils,  where  there  is 
luxuriant  growth  of  forage  crops; 
other  breeds,  such  as  the  fine  wool, 
the  Cheviot  and  Black  Face  Highland, 
are  very  hardy  and  seem  to  thrive  on 
the  plains  and  in  the  mountains, 
where  under  identical  conditions 
certain  breeds  would  retrograde. 
Therefore,  before  engaging  in  the 
sheep  business  in  an  extensive  way, 
the  prospective  stockman  should  map 
out  an  appropriate  system  of  man- 


agement of  the  flock  best  suited  to 
the  conditions  and  secure  a  breed 
that  is  reasonably  sure  to  meet  local 
conditions  adequately. 

Managed  under  farm  conditions  in 
Texas,  it  is  quite  safe  to  state  that 
where  winter  forage  crops  are  grown 
and  provision  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  flock  from  the  cold  winter 
rains,  the  farnrer  can  purchase  sheep 
of  any  favorite  breed  with  reason- 
able assurance  of  success.  The  be- 
ginner should  select  a  breed  of  sheep 
that  best  suits  his  fancy  and  then 
stick  to  it,  instead  of  switching  from 
one  breed  to  another  every  few  years. 
The  consumers  of  mutton  demand  at 
the  present  time  a  smaller  carcass 
than  formerly.  There  is  less  waste 
to  the  smaller  carcass,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  cuts  are  of  a  handier 
size  and  go  further.  The  finished 
carcass  of  the  lamb  weighing  from 
65  to  85  pounds  sells  at  a  higher 
price  per  pound  than  that  of  the  ex- 
tra large  sheep. 

Some  breeds  shear  heavier  fleeces 
than  others,  therefore,  the  prospect- 
ive grower  should  give  some  consid- 
eration to  this  point,  because  every 
pound  of  increase  in  weight  of  fleece 
means  an  increase  of  profit. 

The  sheep  breeder  should  study 
carefully  the  history  of  the  several 
breeds  of  sheep  and  should  be  thoro- 
ly  conversant  with  the  strong  and 
weak  points  of  the  breed  which  he 
decides  to  raise  In  order  that  he  may 
act  intelligently  in  the  management 
and  improvement  of  his  flock. — J.  M. 
Jones,  Animal  Husbandman  in  Sheep 
Breeding  Investigations,  Texas  Ex- 
periment Station. 
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FARMS  WANTED 
FARMS  WANTED— HAVE   4,000  BUYERS; 
lescrlbe   your   unsold   property.    609  Farmers' 

Exchange,   Denver,  Colorado. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS.  SIXTEEN  LIT- 
ters  at  bargain  prices.  Best  farm,  stock,  and 
watch  dog.  Price  list  and  pictures  free.  High- 
born Collie  Kennels,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 


SUITS  »3.75.  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co..  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  JSv 


COLLIES  OR  AIREDALE  TERRIERS; 
state  which  you  want,  send  two  cent  stamp 
for  list.     W.  R.  Watson,  Box  1605,  Oakland, 

Iowa.  

2.000  FERRETS.  PRICES  AND  BOOK 
mulled  free.     N.   A.   Knapp.  Rochester.  Ohio. 


AUTOMOBILES 

FORD  CAR  WITH  "AUTOI'OW"  ATTACTt- 
tnent  will  operate  any  belted  farm  machine. 
Men  owning  Fords  can  earn  big  money  selling. 

Autopower  Co..  Detroit. 


LIVESTOCK 
BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  600-514'  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


SEEDS  AM)  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
)y  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-614  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $900,000,000 
in  new  wealth  added  in  1915.  Enormous  crops 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average.  36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta. 
28.75  bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Taxes  average 
$24  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, includes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments. Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty, 
good  climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated 
lands  from  $35.  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees your  land  and  water  titles.  Balance, 
after  first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen 
years,  with  interest  at  6%;  privileges  of  pay- 
ing in  full  any  time.  Before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for 
itself.  We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  In  Im- 
provements in  certain  districts,  with  no 
security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Ready-made  farms  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  Loans  for  livestock.  In 
defined  districts,  after  one  year's  occupation, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of 
$1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul- 
tivated. Our  interests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta. Canada. 

PAR M-  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  III. 

MINNESOTA,  THE  OPPORTUNITY  SPOT 
of  America  to-day.  Wild  land  from  $10  to 
$35  per  acre.  Improved  farms  $40  to  $125 
per  acre.  Maps  and  literature  sent  free. 
Write  Fred  I).  Sherman.  State  Immigration 
Commissioner,  Room  601  State  Capitol,  St. 
Paul.  Minnesota.   

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  It 
with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyco  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  111.  

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms— along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  .Minnesota,  Noith  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature. 
Say  what  State  Interests  you.  L.  J.  lirlcker, 
214  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

WE  OWN  200,000  ACRES,  PRICE  $5.00  TO 
$20.00  an  acre,  easy  terms.  Agents  wanted. 
Grimmer   Land   Company,    Marinette.  Wis. 

FOR  SALE:  ALFALFA.  GRAIN,  POULTRY 
and  stock  farm.  Level  creek  bottom,  timber 
and  water.  Robert  Franklin,  'Julnn,  8.  Dak. 


Bran  Mash  for  Grasshoppers 

I AM  informed  that  people  about  green  while  dry.  Dissolve  the  sirup, 
Canon  City  have  been  told  thru  which  should  be  of  any  cheap  grade, 
the  newspapers  that  the  Agricultural  in  tne  water,  squeeze  the  lemons  also 
College  will  send  out  diseased  grass-  the  water  and  chop  the  peel  as 
hoppers  to  those  who  make  applica-  finely  as  possible  and  mix  it  with  the 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a  bran-  Pour  tne  poisoned  bran  mix- 
contagious  infection  in  the  fields  for  ture  and  the  water  together  and 
the  control  of  these  pests.  thoroly  stir  so  as  to  dampen  all  of 
Several  years  ago,  the  station  did  the  bran-  Sow  thls  moistened  pois- 
send  out  large  numbers  of  diseased  oned  bran  broadcast  about  the  bor- 
grasshoppers  to  the  farmers  to  de-  ders  of  tne  fields,  along  the  ditch 
termine  whether  or  not  the  disease  banks,  or  wherever  the  grasshoppers 
could  be  used  successfully  for  the  are  abundant.  Scatter  the  bran  as 
destruction-  of  the  grasshoppers.  It  evenly  and  in  as  fine  particles  as  pos- 
was  decided  that  the  artificial  spread  Slble>  using  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
of  the  disease  in  this  manner  was  not  pounds  of  the  dry  bran  to  an  acre  of 
a  success  and  the  work  has  been  dis-  ground. 

continued  Where  the  hoppers  are  inclined  to 
One  of  the  most  successful  means  g°  into  fruit  trees,  we  have  found 
of  controlling  the  grasshopper  is  by  that  a  beavy  spray  with  arsenate  of 
using  the  so-called  "Kansas  bran  lead  in  the  proportion  of  about  two 
mash,"  which  is  prepared  in  the  fol-  pounds  of  dry  lead  to  each  100  gal- 
lowing  proportions:  lons  °^  water,  or  double  this  amount 

of  the  paste,  is  very  successful. — C.  P. 

Paris  green                              d  lbs.  Gillette,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 

Bran  50  lbs-  lege,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Sirup    4  qts.   

Water   5  gallons  Feed  hoppers  greatly  reduce  the 

Cheap  lemons  or  oranges  10  poultry- work.   If  they  are  kept  filled 

Thoroly  mix  the  bran  and   paris  the  chicks  will  never  go  hungry. 

Institute  Speakers  Must  Know 


POULTRY  I 

:  ■•   .'  i 


LEGHORNS 
LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 

for  sale?  A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,    500-514    N.    Dearborn   St..    Chicago,  111. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.. 
r.00-.ril4   N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co.,   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  III. 


POULTRY  PAPER.  44-124  PAGE  PERIODI- 
cal,  up  to  date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know 
about  care  and  management  of  poultry  for 
pleasure  or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents. 
Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  222.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FARMS,  LAND,  FOR  SALE,  TRADE;  ANY 
Slate;  list  free.  2  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver. Colo. 


IF  I  WERE  asked  to  point  out  the 
greatest  defect  in  the  kind  of  in- 
struction given  at  farmers'  institute 
meetings  in  the  past,  I  would  say  that 
it  lay  in  the  remarkable  absence  of 
discrimination  as  to  the  suitability 
of  the  advice  offered  to  the  district 
where  it  was  given.  An  institute 
speaker  must  connect  his  advice  with 
the  habits  of  thought  and  the  condi- 
tion of  his  audience.  To  be  of  any 
use  he  must  know  their  environment, 
their  soil,  their  rainfall,  their  mar- 
kets, and  the  experience  of  the  av- 
erage of  his  hearers  in  agricultural 
affairs.  He  must  be  able  to  enumer- 
ate their  difficulties  and  say:  "Now, 
frentlemen,  here  is  your  problem,  let 
us  see  if  we  can  discover  a  solution 
for  it." 

It  is  true  that  it  requires  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  perception,  judg- 
ment and  experience  to  do  these 
things.  It  sometimes  requires  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  courage  to 


deal  with  facts  openly  and  frankly, 
but  it  is  just  this  kind  of  frankness 
that  our  farmers  stand  in  need  of  to- 
day. Dealing  with  facts  gingerly  lest 
we  offend  some  one  having  large  in- 
vestments will  never  take  us  very 
far  in  an  agricultural  sense. 

The  era  of  the  bullying  of  the 
booster  should  be  past.  He  has  had 
his  day  and  has  been  dealt  with  most 
tenderly.  He  has  done  some  good 
that  must  be  placed  to  his  credit, 
but  at  the  present  moment  the  evil 
he  has  wrought  is  most  in  evidence. 

It  is  time  we  face  facts  and  deal 
with  them  in  the  light  of  experience 
and  scientific  discovery.  —  W.  F. 
Stevens,  Livestock  Commissioner  for 
Alberta. 


Grit  and  oyster  shell  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ration  for  both  young 
and  old.  To  neglect  this  would  be 
poor  economy. 


SELL-— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  lools,  im- 
plements, anythingandeverything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
Q  VICKLy— 
CHEATLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  atlvise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N .  Dearborn  St  ,  Chicago,  111. 
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Honey  Money  and  How  It  Is  Made 

Is  Not,  by  Any  Manner  of  Means,  All  in  the  Bee  Products  Sold 


ALL  the  money  in  beekeeping  does  not  come 
from  the  honey  that  is  sold.  It  has  been 
proven  time  and  again  that  bees  greatly  in- 
crease the  profits  from  an  orchard,  and  many  fruit 
growers  keep  them  just  for  that  reason.  The 
amount  of  honey  obtained  is  a  secondary  matter. 
Growers  of  muskmelons  have  learned,  too,  that  the 
yield  is  increased  when  plenty  of  bees  are  flying 
in  the  fields,  and  so  they  have  become  beekeepers. 
Of  late  years  the  cranberry  growers  have  turned  to 
the  bees  to  help  them  in  getting  larger  crops,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  several  colonies  close  be- 
side a  cranberry  bog.  Cucumber  growers,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  grow  their  crops  in  glass  houses, 
are  dependent  upon  bees  to  an  unusual  extent,  and 
in  the  big  cucumber  houses  a  hive  is  placed  each 
150  feet. 

Bees,  therefore,  may  be  considered  an  invaluable 
ally  of  the  farmer  and  the  fruit  grower.  Many 
plants  are  sterile  to  their  own  pollen  and  must 
receive  pollen  from  another  source  if  they  are  to 
bear  fruit.  Bees  provide  the  means  of  making  the 
transfer.  For  the  best  fruit,  apples  should  have 
several  independent  fertilizations.  Without  bees 
the  crop  will  be  smaller  and  more  fruit  will  drop. 
In  an  experiment  made  some  time  ago,  100  clover 
blossoms  were  covered  with  netting  to  exelude  the 
bee^,  and  not  a  single 
seed  was  produced. 
Over  2.000  apple  blos- 
soms were  also  covered, 
and  only  three  apples 
matured. 

Perhaps  it  should  be 
said  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  the  bees 
actually  in  the  orchard, 
if  they  are  likely  to  be 
in  the  way  there  or  tit 
interfere  with  cultiva- 
tion. Some  drivers  ob- 
ject to  working  near 
hives  of  bees,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  horses 
to  be  stung.  The  col- 
onies should  be  placed 
only  a  short  distance 
away,  however,  as  the 
bees  will  do  better  work 
if  they  do  not  have  to 
fly  very  far.  Some 
farmers  insist  that  bees 
damage  fruit,  and  par- 
ticularly grapes,  but 
this  is  a  pure  fallacy, 
because  the  jaws  of  a 
bee    are    smooth  and 

rounded  and  not  at  all  adapted  to  penetrating 
smooth,  ripe  fruit.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  will 
take  up  the  juice  which  comes  from  fruit  that  has 
been  punctured  by  birds  or  wasps,  but  they  cannot 
properly  be  held  for  the  original  damage. 

Not  a  few  beekeepers  make  money  selling  bees 
to  greenhouse  owners.  Indeed,  some  bee  men  pay 
but.  little  attention  to  honey  production,  devoting 
their  time  to  building  up  strong  colonies,  which  are 
then  divided  so  as  to  make  three  or  even  four  more. 
They  feed  large  amounts  of  granulated  sugar  and 
buy  it  by  the  barrel,  but  use  only  the  best.  The' 
colonies  are  usually  sold  in  eight-frame  hives  and 
bring  from  $6  to  $10.  The  writer  knows  of  one 
cucumber  grower  who  has  run  up  a  bill  of  nearly 
$175  for  bees  in  one  season.  Most  of  the  green- 
house men  prefer  to  buy  a  new  lot  of  bees  each 
year  rather  than  to  try  carrying  over  those  which 
they  have.  Aa  a  rule  the  insects  have  to  be  fed 
»ugar,  even  when  working  on  the  cucumber  blos- 
soms, and  as  they  live  under  unnatural  conditions, 
the  winter  loss  is  always  heavy. 

The  number  of  men  who  make  a  living  wholly 
from  bees  is  comparatively  small,  but  many  farmers 
are  making  considerable  profit  from  honey  in  con- 
nection with  other  crops.  Such  a  combination  as 
that  of  bees,  fruit  and  poultry  is  almost  ideal.  It 


By  E.  I.  Farrington 

gives  an  income  all  the  year  around,  with  some- 
thing coming  in  every  month,  and  if  one  line  falls 
short,  another  is  likely  to  do  especially  well.  An 
excellent  example  of  the  way  in  which  such  a  com- 
bination works  out  is  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Baxter, 
who  is  president  of  the  Illinois  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Baxter  has  about  thirty  acres  in  fruit, 
and  keeps  about  180  colonies  of  bees.  Beginning 
with  nothing,  he  has  made  a  comfortable  fortune 
and  built  himself  a  handsome  home. 

Even  in  Canada  this  same  combination  pays  very 
well  indeed,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  experience 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Krouse,  who  lives  in  Ontario  and  who 
staked  all  he  had  on  the  possibility  of  making  a 
living  from  a  few  acres  of  land.  At  first  he  made  a 
living  from  two  and  a  half  awes.  Now  he  has  less 
than  ten,  but  his  net  receipts  run  up  to  several 
thousand  dollars.  Last  year  he  sold  over  $3,000 
worth  of  bee  products,  $200  worth  of  cherries,  and 
some  berries.  He  likes  potatoes  and  asparagus 
rather  better  than  fruit,  however,  and  markets  $500 
worth  of  each  vegetable. 

Benjamin  Ford,  who  used  to  be  an  iceman,  is 
making  a  good  living  in  Massachusetts  with  the 


il  is  Well   Proves  That  Been  Increase  the  Yield  of  Fruit*  uml  Many  Vegetables 


bee-chicken-fruit  combination,  but  supplements  this 
profitable  trio  with  hogs.  He  sells  some  honey,  but 
more  bees,  as  many  as  $800  worth  being  delivered 
to  cucumber  growers  some  years.  He  is  an  expert 
in  making  many  colonies  from  one. 

Wherever  the  farmer  who  is  keeping  bees  may  be 
located,  he  will  be  able  to  find  a  market  for  his 
product  in  one  form  or  another,  but  the  largest 
producers  are  usually  found  to  be  running  their 
apiaries  mostly  for  extracted  honey.  Probably  the 
average  farmer  with  a  dozen  hives  or  so  will  get 
the  best  results  if  he  extracts,  for  then  the  honey 
is  easily  handled  and  there  is  less  swarming.  The 
beekeeper  who  can  produce  high-grade  comb  honey, 
tho,  is  pretty  certain  to  make  money. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  bees  should  be  kept 
only  in  modern  hives,  if  they  are  to  be  profitable. 
Yet  there  are  many  farms  on  which  old  box  hives 
and  even  log  hives  are  still  to  be  seen.  I  think 
that  some  of  the  States  have  passed  laws  making 
it  necessary  to  get  the  bees  out  of  such  hives  on 
account  of  the  danger  from  foul  brood.  At  any  rate, 
a  modern  hive  is  needed  in  order  that  the  bees  may 
be  manipulated  easily  and  made  to  yield  a  maxi- 
mum of  honey.  As  a  rule,  the  ten-frame  hive  will 
be  found  superior  to  the  eight-frame,  especially 
when  outdoor  wintering  is  to  be  practiced.  It 


should  face  the  south,  be  elevated  a  foot  from  the 
ground  and  be  shaded,  if  possible,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  If  it  can  be  placed  against  a  stone  wall 
or  a  building  which  will  shelter  it  from  north 
winds,  that  will  be  an  advantage.  It  is  important 
to  keep  the  grass  short  in  front  of  the  entrance,  or 
the  bees  may  become  entangled  in  it.  Some  apiar- 
ists have  found  it  saves  labor  to  place  a  square  of 
roofing  paper  under  each  hive,  as  weeds  and  grass 
cannot  bother  them.  Each  hive  should  stand  far 
enough  from  its  neighbor  so  that  the  beekeeper 
can  work  from  the  back  or  side,  and  there  should 
also  be  a  number  on  each  hive  in  order  that  a  rec- 
ord may  be  kept  of  each  colony. 

The  success  of  the  beekeeper  will  always  depend 
upon  his  ability  to  keep  his  colonies  strong.  This 
means  that  the  bees  must  not  be  allowed  to  lack 
stores  at  any  time  and  that  each  colony  must  have 
a  prolific  queen.  After  a  queen  is  two  years  old 
she  is  likely  to  lay  poorly  and  needs  to  be  replaced. 
Oftentimes  this  will  be  done  in  the  natural  course 
of  events  by  the  bees  themselves;  but  if  a  hive  is 
found  in  which  but  few  eggs  are  being  laid,  a  new 
queen  should  be  given,  or  else  a  frame  with  eggs 
should  be  taken  from  the  strongest  colony  and 
given  to  the  weak  colony.  In  twenty-one  days  a 
new  queen  will  have  been  reared. 

If  it  is  desired  to 
build  up  a  weak  colony 
very  quickly,  bees  may 
be  bought  by  the  pound 
and  put  into  the  hives. 
This  is  getting  to  be  a 
common  practice,  and 
pound  and  two-pound 
packages  of  live  bees 
are  being  sent  from 
Texas  all  the  way  to 
Canada.  Often  a  queen 
is  bought  and  intro- 
duced at  the  same  time. 
Of  course,  the  old  queen 
must  be  killed  before 
her  successor  is  put 
into  the  hive.  Then,  five 
or  six  days  later,  the 
frames  should  be  exam- 
ined and  all  queen  cells 
which  may  have  been 
started  cut  out. 

Feeding  may  be  need- 
ed if  a  colony  is  strong 
and  little  honey  is  com- 
ing in.  This  is  mostly 
the  case  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  but  stimula- 
tive feeding  is  often 
worth  while  in  early  summer  if  the  honey  flow 
comes  in  July  or  August.  A  cupful  of  sugar  and 
water  a  day  will  induce  the  bees  to  become  very 
active  and  they  will  be  in  splendid  condition  to 
work  hard  when  nectar  becomes  plentiful.  Many 
kinds  of  feeders  are  on  the  market,  but  few  of  them 
are  any  more  satisfactory  than  a  tin  plate  from 
the  10-cent  store  with  a  little  excelsior  in  it.  The 
plate  is  partly  filled  with  sugar  sirup  and  placed  in 
an  empty  super  over  the  hive,  the  excelsior  giving 
the  bees  something  to  cling  to.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  feeding  be  done  inside  the  hive,  or  robbing 
will  follow. 

Robbing  is  an  experience  that  most  beekeepers 
encounter  occasionally,  especially  when  little  honey 
is  coming  in.  Then  robber  bees  are  likely  to  be 
seeking  any  opportunity  to  steal  sweets,  or  even  to 
pillage  other  hives,  and  weak  colonies  are  pretty 
sure  to  suffer  unless  the  entrances  to  their  hives 
have  been  made  very  small.  When  robbing  once 
starts,  speedy  measures  to  check  it  must  be  taken. 
A  common  plan  is  to  stuff  the  entrance  with  grass 
or  weeds,  as  the  guards  are  then  able  to  make  a 
more  effective  defense.  J.  M.  Munro,  a  promi- 
nent beekeeper  of  Ontario,  has  developed  a  plan 
which  he  finds  more  satisfactory  than  any 
Continued  on  rage  670 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY  TO  PLAY 
The  W.  D.  Boyce  Co/s  $4,000  Cash  Picturegame 

There  are  only  24  pictures,  and  one  picture  appears  each  week  in  this  publication. 


Each  picture  is  drawn  to  represent  the  title  of  a  Joke,  and  to  those 
who  submit  the  largest  number  of  BEST  titles  to  the  pictures  will  be 
awarded  the  $4,000  in  cash  prizes. 

Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  contains  all  the  Joke  Titles  you  can  use.  You 
simply  look  each  picture  over*  and  then  go  thru  this  Catalog  and  select 
the  title,  or  titles,  you  think  BEST  fits  each  picture. 

Then  you  write  down  your  selected  titles  in  the  handy  Reply  Book, 
and  send  it  to  us  to  be  checked  over.  Also  you  can  make  3  answers  to 
each  picture  in  this  Reply  Book. 

HOW  TO  PLAY 

SEE  THE  EXAMPLE 
PICTURE  ON  RIGHT 

What  does  it  show  you? 

You  see  a  man  and  a  woman 
looking  up  at  the  stars.  You  would 
think  of  some  such  titles  as  "Man 
and  Woman,"  "Sky,"  "Stars," 
"Looking."  Then  you  would  turn 
to  your  Catalog,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, and  look  under  the  letter 
"M,"  the  letter  "S,"  and  the  letter 
"L,"  but  you  would  find  no  such 
titles  as  "Man  and  Woman,"  or 
"Sky,"  or  "Stars,"  but  you  would 
find  the  title,  "LOOKING  UP- 
WARD," and  that's  the  best  title 
for  the  picture.  You  can  just  as 
easily  find  the  best  titles  to  the  24 
pictures.  Begin  to  play  this  great 
home  game  now. 

$4,000  in  cash  will  positively  be  awarded,  and  fair  play  is  guaran- 
teed to  all.  All  you  have  to  do'  is  to  get  the  pictures,  Catalog  of  Titles 
and  Reply  Book.  Surely  you  will  be  willing  to  spend  a  few  minutes  of 
your  spare  time  in  finding  the  best  titles  for  the  pictures,  and  you  need 
that  $1,000  cash,  first  prize,  so  badly. 

AN  ADDED  FEATURE: 

In  addition  to  the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  con- 
taining over  1,200  Joke  Titles,  we  have  printed 
in  this  book  1,200  new  and  up-to-date  Jokes, 
from  which  you  will  get  a  lot  of  amusement. 
They  will  provide  fun  for  you,  your  family  and 
friends,  and  will  give  you  many  a  dollar's  worth 
of  enjoyment.  Now  do  start  to  play  our  game 
Today. 

Picture  No.  1?  appears  below.  We  will  give  ^ 
you  all  these  12  pictures  FREE,  together  wjth 
the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles,  containing  all  the 
Joke  Titles  you  can  use,  and  the  Reply  Book 
which  enables  you  to  make  3  answers  to  eacn 
picture,  if  you  will  accept  our  special  offer 
made  you  on  this  page. 

PICTURE  No.  12. 


Today  Picture  No.  12  appears.  We  will  give  you  FREE  all  these  12 
pictures,  the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  and  Reply  Book,  if  you  will  accept 

our  special  offer  made  you  below. 

You  have  plenty  of  time  to  start  in  this  game  if  yon  begin  now,  and 
certainly  you  can  go  thru  a  list  of  titles  and  pick  out  tlie  Best  ones  to 

fit  24  easy  pictures. 

THE   GAME-  ^e  *>"zes — ^   ^ay  ^ur  ^ame — ^ 

•     First  prize  $1,000 

Second  prize   750 

Third  prize   500 

Fourth  prize   250 

Fifth  prize   125 

Sixth  prize   75 

Seventh  prize   50 

504  OTHER  BIG  CASH  PRIZES,  TOTALING  IN  ALL  $4,000. 

Full  prizes  paid  all  final  tying  contestants. 

The  Farming  Business,  a  splendid  weekly,  containing  the  very  best  in- 
formation for  farmers  and  business  men,  well  illustrated,  special  features, 
inventions  and  stories,  is  conducting  this  Picturegame,  but  every  reader 
of  any  of  the  Boyce  publications,  and  every  member  of  the  family,  can 
enter  and  play  this  great  home  game.  You  can  compete  without  expense, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  Rules,  showing  how,  if  you  ask  us  for  same. 
Or  you  can  clip  out  the  pictures  as  they  appear  each  week,  also  the  list 
of  titles  you  will  find  beneath  the  pictures  (securing  the  back  pictures  and 
titles  at  5  cents  each),  and  submit  a  set  of  answers;  BUT  THE  BEST  AND 
EASIEST  WAY  IS  TO  GET  THE  CATALOG  OF  TITLES  AND  REPLY 
BOOK,  ALSO  THE  12  PICTURES  WHICH  HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN 
PRINTED,  AT  ONCE  AND  START  AFTER  YOUR  SHARE  OF  THE 
$4,000  CASH.  DO  IT  NOW.  ACCEPT  OUR  WONDERFUL  SPECIAL 
OFFER  TODAY. 

Sign  the  Order  Form  ^-fe-fe^k.^ 

Picturegame  Editor,  The  Boyce  Publications, 

500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

I  Inclose  $1.00,  tor  which  send  me  The  Farming  Business  for  one 
year,  and  as  a  gift  you  are  to  send  me  FREE  the  Complete  Picture- 
game  Outfit,  consisting  of  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, and  the  Reply  Book  in  which  to  write  your  answers.  Also 
you  are  to  send  me  FREE  Pictures  Nos.  1  to  11. 


on  Right  NOW! 


r 


Lacking 
How  to  Decide 
An  Easy  One 
Price  of  Opportunity 
Descriptive 
What  She  Thought 
KeallRin 

fiefote  Marriage 
N.i  Choice 
The  Way  of  It 
Correcting  1 1  i  in 
flood ness  (Ira  clous! 
Parallel  Paths 
An  Awful  Thought 

The  Alternative 

Of  First  Importance 
Bright 

She  Would  Never  Rise 

Christmas  Vacation 

More  Precious  Thai)  Oold 
Useful  and  Ornamental 
Our  Sprightly  Journalism 
When  It's  Tame  und  Old 
Economical 


Traitor! 
Predestination 
Fashion  Riddle 
Its  Popularity 

Cash 

Profitable 
Alimentary 
Not  Her! 
Different  Manners 
Ode  to  a  Cold 
Comfort 

Turning  the  Scale 
A  Mean  Advantage 
Popular 
Chronic 

Revised  Ceremony 
Cleared  Up  at  Last 
First  Instance 
Irreslst Ible 
doing  Some 
Same  as  of  Yore 
Her  Wish 
Cause  of  Discord 
Easy  Enough 


MAIL  IT  TO  US  TODAY! 

You  Will  Receive  a  Com- 
plete, Convenient  Outfit  to 
Start  Immediately  in  the 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.'s  Great 
$4,000  Cash  Picturegame. 

Here  Is  What  You  Will 
Receive— Postage  Prepaid 

ONE — A  handsome  book,  alphabet- 
ically compiled,  containing  1,200 
Joke  Titles,  the  rules  of  the  Pic- 
turegame and  other1  valuable  in- 
formation. Just  think  of  this! 
This  book  also  contains  over  1,200 
of  the  funniest  of  funny  Jokes. 
You  can  entertain  your  friends 
for  days  and  days  by  springing 
these  Jokes  on  them,  and  this  book 
alone  brings  you  free  more  than 
a  dollar's  worth  of  fun.  Remem- 
ber, you  get  this  book  free  as  part 
of  the  Outfit. 

TWO — A  handsome  Reply  Book. 
This  book  will  enable  you  to  enter 
all  of  your  answers  therein  to  the 

24  easy  pictures.  Full  details  how 
to  use  same,  and  how  it  will  aid 
you  to  win  a  prize  are  contained 
therein. 

THREE — For  $1.00  you  will  receive 
not  alone  the  above  two  books, 
and  all  of  the  pictures  printed  to 
date,  but  in  addition  one  of  the 
best  weekly  magazines  in  the 
country  for  one  year — The  Farm- 
ing Business. 

OR  you  can  get  the  handsome 
Book  of  Joke  Titles  and  1,200 
Jokes  and  the  Reply  Book  FREE, 
if  you  will  send  us  two  six  months' 
subscriptions  at  50  cents  each,  or 
four  three  months'  subscriptions  at 

25  cents  each,  to  The  Farming 
Business. 


Street   and  No. 


City  State. 


If  you  send  us  2  six  months' 
your  own,  use  order  form  below: 


subscriptions,  one  ol  which  can  be 


Street   and  No. 


State. 


Name 


Street  and  No  

City.:   State. 


If  you  send  us  4  three  months'  subscriptions  at  35  cents  each,  use 
order  form  below: 


Name 


Street   and  No  

City  ■   State. 

Name   

t-ee*  and  No  

City   State. 

Name   

Street  and  No  

City   State. 

Name   

Street   and  No  

City   State. 
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After  the 

Restful  Reading  for 

Northern  Club  Work 

A TOTAL  of  209,178  boys  and  girls  made  ap- 
plication for  membership  in  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  work,  as  organized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Colleges  of  Agriculture,  during  the  year  1915,  in  the 
Northern  and  "Western  States,  according  to  reports 
received  by  the  department 

The  members  participating  in  this  Club  work  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  profit  making  and  the 
nonprofit  making,  according  to  the  nature  and  out- 
lined plans  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  members. 
Sewing  Clubs,  Bread  Clubs,  Farm  and  Home  Handi- 
craft Clubs  are  called  nonprofit  making  because  the 
things  produced  are  not  sold,  but  used  in  the  home 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  entire  fam- 
ily, whfle  the  profit-making  projects  provide  for  a 
business  marketing  or  selling  with  a  view  to  a  net 
profit  on  investment  as  a  result  of  the  effort  of  the 
Club  member.  Canning  Clubs,  Poultry  Clubs,  Corn 
Clubs,  Sugar  Beet  Clubs,  and  others  of  similar  na- 
ture are  profit-making  Clubs. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-two  young  people  who  made 
applicatioD  for  the  work  actually  undertook  and 
carried  on  a  part  or  all  of  it  during  the  season.  The 
balance  of  those  enrolling,  for  lack  of  land,  time, 
and  opportunity,  were  limited  to  study  of  the  sub- 
jects and  meeting  with  the  Club  groups  in  their 
regular  meetings,  and  were  not  in  a  position  to 
handle  the  work  of  the  home  project. 

The  young  people  engaged  in  the  profit-making 
work  sold  their  products  at  a  total  value  of  $509,- 
324.24,  thus  giving  an  average  of  $20.96  for  each 
Club  member  engaged  in  the  work.  The  per  capita 
cost  of  the  Club  work  for  the  past  season  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States  was  80  cents  on  the 
total  enrollment,  while  the  per  capita  cost  of  the 
work  based  upon  members  engaged  in  profit-making 
enterprises  only  was  $2.02. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  benefits  of  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  work  cannot  be  entirely  measured  by 
the  results  in  dollars  and  cents,  or  net  profit.  Ac- 
count must  be  taken,  for  example,  of  the  influence 
of  the  Club  members',  work  upon  parents  and  neigh- 
bors in  increased  crop  production,  as  well  as  in  the 
influence  upon  the  Club  member  in  not  only  con- 
serving him  for  rural  life  but  in  making  him  more 
efficient  and  contented. 

One  definite  illustration  of  how  the  Club  activi- 
ties influenced  adults  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
demonstrations  in  home  canning  and  exhibits  of  the 
Canning  Club  work  by  boys  and  girls  aroused  such 
interest  that  26,534  adults  wrote  to  the  department 
and  asked  for  the  children's  canning  instructions 
for  use  in  their  home  work. 

State  cooperative  leaders  in  charge  of  the  work 
and  their  assistants  secured  11,478  local  people  to 
assist  and  cooperate  with  them  in  the  conduct  of 
the  boys'  and  girls'  work,  all  of  these  without  salary 
or  reimbursements  for  supervision  expenses.  The 
regular  State  and  assistant  leaders  conducted  1,670 
canning  demonstrations,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
105,580  during  the  canning  season.  Three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  field  meetings  were 
held.  One  group  of  3,015  adults  who  requested  the 
boys'  and  girls'  canning  instructions  canned  275.856 
quarts  of  fruits  and  270,659  quarts  of  vegetables. 

A  Forest  Pest 

A RECENT  study  of  the  injury  done  by  mistle- 
toe to  coniferous  trees  in  the  Northwest  indi- 
cates that  in  many  regions  this  is  a  serious 
■forest  problem.  The  western  larch,  the  western 
yellow  pine,  the  lodgepole  and  the  Douglas  fir  suf- 
fer the  most.  Each  of  these  is  attacked  by  a  par- 
ticular species  of  mistletoe  which  gradually  re- 
duces the  leaf  surface  of  the  tree  and  thus  causes  a 
great  redaction  in  growth,  both  in  height  and  in 
diameter.  Excessive  mistletoe  infection  of  the  lower 
branches  of  the  tree  may  cause  the  upper  portion 
of  the  crown  to  die,  giving  rise  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  staghead  or  spiketop.  Severe  infec- 
tion thruout  the  entire  crown  often  results  in  the 
death  of  the  tree.  Young  seedlings  from  three  to 
six  weeks  old  may  be  killed  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  after  they  become  infected.  Further- 
more, trees  weakened  by  mistletoe  infection  are 
much  more  susceptible  to  attacks  from  fungi  and 
forest-tree  insects. 

Bulletin  No.  360,  a  professional  paper  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  which  the  results  of 
this  study  are  reported,  also  contains  suggestions 
for  the  control  of  the  mistletoe  in  those  sections 
where  it  causes  serious  economic  loss.  The  first 
recommendation  Is  that  In  all  logging  operations 
infected  trees  be  marked  for  cutting.  This  Is  re- 
garded as  of  sufficient  importance  to  Justify  in  some 
cases  the  Introduction  into  the  contract  of  a  special 
clause  dealing  wholly  with  mistletoe-infected  trees. 
Pure  stands  of  species  of  trees  much  subject  to  at- 


Dishes  Ar 

Mother,  Something  to  Help 

tack  should  not  be  established  in  mistletoe  regions. 
If  close  stands  are  maintained  in  the  exposed  parts 
or  the  forest,  the  infection  will  be  minimized,  for 
mistletoe  is  a  light-loving  plant. 

Another  suggestion  is  the  elimination  of  all  iso- 
lated seed  trees  which  are  infected  by  mistletoe. 
Under  open,  well-lighted  conditions,  the  vigor  of  the 
parasite  will  become  greater  and  young  trees  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  will  readily  become  infected. 
In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  the  mistletoe 
seed,  when  expelled  from  the  capsule,  may  travel 
over  a  considerable  distance,  especially  when  as- 
sisted by  strong  winds.  In  one  instance  seeds  of 
the  larch  mistletoe  were  collected  in  considerable 
numbers  from  the  roof  of  a  cabin  that  was  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away  from  the  nearest  infected  tree. 

Carpet  Beetles 

TRAP  the  carpet  beetle  with  a  woolen  cloth. 
Put  it  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  closet  and  the 
beetles  as  well  as  the  larvse  will  be  attracted 
by  it.  At  least  once  every  month  shake  this  cloth 
over  a  paper  and  burn  it  in  the  stove.  Iron  the 
beetles  out  of  heavy  carpets.  They  are  fond  of  liv- 
ing in  carpets  under  heavy  pieces  of  furniture.  Re- 
move the  furniture,  put  a  damp  cloth  over  the  in- 
fested area,  and  press  it  with  a  hot  iron. 

Carpet  beetles  are  of  two  kinds,  the  black  and 
the  speckled.  The  latter  is  commonly  and  inappro- 
priately called  the  buffalo  moth.    The  adult  black 


Remedies  for  "Chiggers." 

IP  A  BATH  In  hot  water,  or  In  water  con- 
*  tnininji  salt  or  strong  soap,  is  taken  within 
a  few  hours  after  exposure  in  shrubhery  and 
weeds  infested  with  "chiggers,"  or  "red  Iiuea," 
no  ill  effects  will  be  experienced.  After  a  long 
exposure,  however,  a  bath  has  practically  no 
effect,  and  direct  remedies  are  necessary. 

After  Irritation  has  set  in,  and  small  red 
spots  appear,  the  application  of  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  ammouln  to  the  affected 
part>  is  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  entomologists.  A  supersaturated 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  common 
cooking  sodn  or  saleratus,  will  afford  relief. 
Liberal  applications  should  be  made  until  the 
irritation  subsides.  If  the  suffering  In  severe, 
a  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  or  collodion  should 
be  lightly  applied. 


beetle,  the  more  common  of  the  two,  is  a  small,  oval 
black  insect,  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  The  speckled  beetle  is  oval  in 
shape  and  at  least  one-eighth  inch  long,  mottled 
with  bars  of  white  on  a  black  background. 

Fumigation  with  formaldehyde  does  no  more  good 
than  fresh  air  for  killing  carpet  beetles.  Infested 
trunks,  chests,  and  closets  should  be  fumigated  with 
carbon  bisulphide  at  least  once  a  month.  Use  one 
ounce  for  every  twenty  cubic  feet  of  space.  Put 
the  liquid  into  a  dish,  set  it  in  the  infested  place, 
and  close  it.  Do  not  forget  that  carbon  bisulphide 
is  highly  inflammable  and  explosive. 

The  pests  breed  during  the  entire  year  in  warm 
houses,  but  are  more  active  in  the  summer.  This 
means  that  they  must  be  fought  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer. 

All  woolen  clothing  should  be  hung  on  hooks,  be- 
cause the  insect  seldom  attacks  goods  free  from  the 
floor.  Furs  and  valuable  coats  should  be  carefully 
beaten  and  sunned,  then  placed  in  long  paper  or 
sound  cotton  sacks  securely  tied  shut.  Hang  the 
sacks  free  from  the  floor  in  a  light  closet  or  attic. 
Lint,  woolen  goods,  and  feathers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  collect  in  corners,  especially  dark  ones. 

Taming  Wild  Fruits 

THE  taming  of  the  native  fruits  of  South  Da- 
kota has  been  conducted  for  the  past  twenty 
years  on  the  grounds  of  the  Horticultural 
Department  of  the  State  College  by  Prof.  N.  E. 
Hansen,  the  main  work  having  been  with  the  sand 
cherry,  which  is  native  mainly  in  the  western  half 
of  the  State,  where  it  is  common  in  the  Bad  Lands. 
The  fruits  resulting  from  thitf  work  have  been 
shown  at  the  South  Dakota  State  Fair  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by 
hybridizing  the  sand  cherry  with  the  Japanese  plum 
and  with  choice  native  plums.  This  gave  varieties 
like  Opata,  Sapa,  Wachampa,  and  many  others.  The 
sand  cherry  hybrids  are  conspicuous  for  their  early 
bearing,  since  they  fruit  on  one-year  wood.  This 
characteristic  it  derives  from  the  native  sand 
cherry.  The  tree  habit  of  the  plant  is  from  the 
Japanese  parent. 
Fine  shipping  plums,  very  firm  in  flesh  and 
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strongly  fragrant,  such  as  the  Hanska,  Kaga,  To- 
kata,  Toka,  were  obtained  by  crossing  the  fragrant 
apricot  of  China  with  the  native  plum.  Of  these 
many  varieties  there  are  easily  a  million  trees  in 
the  orchards  and  nurseries  of  the  Western  States. 
The  early-bearing  habit  has  won  favor  in  other 
States  and  they  are  now  being  tested  across  the 
continent. 

A  correspondent  at  Mandan,  N.  D.,  writes:  "The 
Hanska  plum  is  probably  the  most  valuable  all- 
around  fruit  we  have,  bar  none,  for  this  location — 
bears  early  and  a  continual  bearer,  of  splendid 
quality  fruit;  only,  one  objection,  and  that  is  the 
color  is  so  strikingly  beautiful  we  are  troubled  con- 
siderably with  the  small  boy  pest." 

A  correspondent  at  Opportunity,  Wash.,  writes 
favorably  of  these  new  fruits,  and  states:  "My 
Opata  plum  hangs  to  the  ground  with  fruit."  A 
correspondent  at  Clinton,  northwestern  Minnesota, 
writes  of  his  experience  with  Cheresoto,  Opata, 
Sapa,  and  Inkpa,  planted  three  years  ago,  and 
states:  "Have  had  two  good  abundant  crops  of 
fruit  from  them.  A  gentleman  from  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  California,  was  here  last  summer  just  when 
the  Opatas  were  ripe,  and  he  said  he  never  saw 
anything  finer  in  California."  The  Opata  is  the 
earliest  plum  in  cultivation  at  present,  ripening  as 
early  as  July  15  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

To  Grow  Sound  "Sweets" 

THE  first  step  in  raising  a  good  crop  of 
"sweets"  is  to  get  sound-  seed.  The  seed 
potatoes  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  give 
the  resulting  plants  a  good  start  while  the  root  sys- 
tem is  developing;  "shoestrings"  do  not  have  enough 
food  material  in  them  to  give  the  sprouts  vigor  and 
strength  of  growth. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  the  seed  potatoes 
shall  be  sound.  Do  not  plant  any  seed  pieces  which 
show  discolored  patches,  as  these  are  the  surface 
indications  of  either  one  of  several  rots,  which  have 
remained  more  or  less  dormant  during  the  winter 
if  the  roots  have  been  stored  in  a  dry  bin,  but  are 
likely  to  become  serious  when  placed  in  the  wet 
soil.  The  danger  is  not  that  the  seed  pieces  will 
rot,  but  that  in  their  rotting  they  will  infest  the  soil 
with  the  fungus,  which  may  then  be  transferred  to 
the  hill  when  the  slips  are  planted.  The  use  of  seed 
potatoes  from  bins  in  which  any  considerable 
amount  of  rotting  has  occurred  is  very  unwise,  as 
all  the  potatoes  in  such  a  bin  are  more  or  less 
dusted  with  the  spores  of  the  rot-producing  fungus, 
and  will  carry  the  disease  to  the  sprouting  bed,  un- 
less a  preventive  treatment  is  given.  Soaking  the 
seed  potatoes  in  formalin  solution  (1-pint  bottle, 
also  sold  as  a  "pound,"  of  commercial  formalin  to 
30  gallons  of  water)  for  two  hours  will  kill  the 
fungus  spores  and  not  appreciably  injure  the  pota- 
toes, if  they  are  promptly  drained  and  dried  in  a 
clean  place  after  treatment. 

The  third  consideration  is  uncontaminated  soil  for 
the  seedbed.  Do  not  use  the  same  place  two  years 
in  succession,  as  any  diseases  which  may  have  been 
introduced  in  the  first  year  will  be  likely  to  be  more 
serious  the  next  season.  Fresh  land  should  be  pre- 
pared each  year,  and  this  should  be  in  a  field  which 
has  had  no  sweet  potatoes  for  two  years.  Corn  land 
is  preferable,  as  the  diseases  of  corn  and  of  "sweets" 
are  not  transferable,  as  are  some  of  the  other  crop 
diseases,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  corn  land  should 
be  better  for  the  land  than  is  the  case  with  some 
other  crops. 

A  final  precaution  should  be  taken  when  the  slips 
are  taken  from  the  bed  for  use  in  the  field. 
The  roots  should  be  examined  for  discolored 
regions,  and  such  plants  as  show  dead  places,  or 
dark  regions  on  the  roots,  should  be  rejected,  espe- 
cially if  such  regions  seem  to  be  a  little  depressed 
where  they  meet  the  healthy  parts  of  the  root.  The 
discolored  roots  in  the  slips  are  an  indication  that 
there  is  rot  present  in  the  soil  of  the  bed,  and  this 
will  be  introduced  into  the  field  if  such  plants  are 
used,  and  the  yield  of  merchantable  potatoes  will 
be  correspondingly  cut  down.  By  keeping  a  careful 
watch  for  such  stained  roots  at  the  time  of  planting 
in  the  field,  much  of  the  rot  injury  may  be  avoided. 

As  the  diseases  which  affect  the  sweet  potato 
crop  are  almost  entirely  in  the  soil,  and  develop  in 
the  roots,  there  is  no  treatment  of  the  disease  pos- 
sible. The  precautions  against  introducing  the  dis- 
eases into  the  seedbed,  of  sterilizing  the  seed  used, 
and  of  watching  for  and  destroying  disease  in  the 
slips,  will  do  more  to  keep  the  diseases  from  doing 
damage  to  the  crops  than  soil  treatments  can  pos- 
sibly do. 

The  best  results  may  be  expected  if  all  the 
farmers  in  a  district  unite  upon  a  single  variety,  or 
possiblv  two  varieties,  to  allow  for  soil  variations 
and  then  go  after  the  best  strains  of  the  standard 
adopted.  There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  dis- 
continued on  Pace  ti<u 
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Come  to  Detroit 

The  Automobile  Center 


And 


Detroit  trained 
men  net  preference 
over  all  others  and  get  jobs 
quickly    No  other  rlty,  no  other 
school  can  Rive  you  what  Detroit  offers. 
Every  factory  knows  us.  endorses  our  school, 
glad  to  get  our  graduates,  offers  them  territory 
In  which  to  sell  cars  and  start  garages, 
EARN  $75.00  TO  $300.00  A  MONTH 

 >  equipment  is  complete.    Students  actually  build  cars 

from  Btartto  finish,  getting  factory  trainlngjn  Assembling, 


block  tcittoff,  road  testlogr. 
Acetylene  Brazing  and  W 
leading  types  of  starting,  lighting 


everything.    Special  complete  course  in  Oxy- 
cldlng,  separate  from  regular  course.  Al 
Jghtlng  and  ignition  nynU-ma  In  operation, 
nd  8  cyl.  King  uied  for  road  Instruction.   We  have  •  dv 
"  chasais  with  overhead  cam  shaft  motor. 

Start  Any  Tim 

Advantage  anywhere  eUe.  Yo 


JETROIT  IS  PLACE  TO  LEARN 

There  aro  44  Auto  Factories  in  Detroit,  You  can't  got  thi 
make  faster  time  here  n-.d  get  practical  instruction*.  Schooiopen 
ft  year.   Enter  clause ■  any  time,  any  day.  Three  classes  daily,  morn- 
...   afternoon  and  evening.    Auto  factories  writo  and  phone  for  men 
constantly  to  fill  purniaiicot  places.  Why  not  fit  yourself  for  one  of  thv»o 
good  paying  positions?  • 

START  A  GARAGE— SELL  CARS-BE  IHOEPFND^NT 

Wo  have  completed  arrangements  with  the  Auto  Factories  to  put  thorn  In  touch  with 
graduate's  who  intend?  entering  bu  Bin  ess  for  themselven.   Also  made  arrangements 
.nth  a  largo  Eastern  Investment  Arm  (worth  millions)  to  back  competent,  reliable, 
Michigan  State  Auto  School  graduates,  who  want  to  onter  garage  and  selling  Business. 
~hese  capitalists  know  where  the  money  is  to  be  made. 
'  AAV  nillPtfl  V  *  Al  a*lU?     Get  full  particulars, "Auto  School  News"  and  new 
AUI    VUI HUT*.   cot^j0ff both  ABSOLUTELY   FREE.    Or  better 
•till,  jump  on  a  traioand  come  to  Detroit  as  hundreds  have  dooe.  and  LEARN  RIGHT, 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL,  THE  OLD  RELIABLE  SCHOOL, 
05  Auto  Bldg-.,  No-  1 1-19  Selden  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  V.  S.  A. 


DETROIT 


Uaue 


Better  Built 

.  KEROSENE  ENGINES, 


Sec 
These 
New  Prices 

S  H-P,  S34.60 
9  H-P,  02.00 
8  M-P,  72.60 
7  H-P,  90.45 
•  H-P,  141.00 
It  M-P,  100.00 
IS  H-P,  240.70 
IS  M-P.  S07.S0 

5-Year 
Guarantee, 
60  Days  Trial, 


LET  your  kerosene  can  now  do  your  work, 
It  la  cheaper  —  safe  —  and  easy  to  do  it  with  a  guaranteed 
successful  BAUER  Kerosene  Engine. 

Over  22  years  successful  engine  building  experience  guarantees  the  high 
quality  of  these  engines.  They  are  proving  their  success  in  every  state  in  tb.  U.  8..  at 
all  kinds  of  work.  Guaranteed  easy  atartlnc,  summer  or  wlnt.r.  All  sites  sjve 
full  power  from  Kerosene,  gallon  for  gallon,  the.  same  as  gasoline.  The  some  engine 
also  Burns  gasoline  without  making  any  changes  in  the  engine  —  no  extra  parts  to  put  on 
or  take  off.  No  need,  now,  to  pay  more  for  a 
reliable  kerosene  engine,  or  to  take  a  poor  or 
doubtful  engine  for  any  price.  60-dajr  trial  on 


every  engine  and  aiiberal,  binding.  6-year  guar 
antes,  direct  from  thi  factory  making  you 
sure  of  reliable  engine  quality  at  a  low  price. 

Catalan  Free  Write  for  free  catalog  giv 
umoH  tree  ,    full  {acta  and  pricc,  m 


stationary,  portable  and  saw-rig  engines. 
Get  our  offer,  cash  or  easy  terms,  before  you 
arrange  to  try  any  engine. 

A.  F.  Bauer  Engine  A  Mtg.  Co. 
39S  Saner  Block.        Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Do  You  Want  This  Big  Car? 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiii  $795  ELCAR  TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY 

Here's  your  chance  to  satisfy  that  great  desire,  that  great  longing  to 
own  an  automobile.    Yes,  sir,  we  are  going  to  give  away  this  big, 
beautiful  $795,  5-passenger  ELCAR  Touring  Car.    Don't  you  want 
to  be  the  one  who  gets  it?    Why  not?    Your  chances  are  just  as 
good  as  anybody's.    Just  make  up  your  mind  to  win  this  fine 
Elcar  automobile,  then  send  in  the  coupon  below  and  secure 
5.000  votes  as  a  starter  in  our  Big  Auto  Contest.    Do  it 
today  without  fail. 

No  Money  Required 
^Ijk        Just  Send  Your  Name  J|F 

vltS\  Jt  won't  cost  you*  one  cent  to  join.    You  are  /sts/ 
x&$\  un<ier  no  obligation  at  any  time.    It's  up  to  /g|§y  f 
1  vllSx  you  at  a1'  times  whether  you  want  to  make  -~  . 

"         ,  vH^,  tnis  fine  automobile  your  very  own.   Our  /4§§y       Cllt  Ollt 

JO  Bl2T  yH^v  P,an  is  s°  fair  and  square  that  you  can't  /j§S§y  ,  ,f 

.  &-  \IH\  lose — for  we  w'"  reward  you  liberally  /gfsy         ailQ  JVltill 

A.^W^rClS  *or  any  efforts  y°u  Pul-  forth.    There  /^fiy  y-, 

T       ah  xll^S,  are  ten  ^if?  awards  in  all  and  a  lib-  C>iOUDOIl 

lH  vHi\  era!  cash  commission  for  every  /£§|y  *■ 

N^gS,  contestant.  Join  now.  Just  fill  /£sSy  Get  a  good  early 
You  can't  lose!  Be-  N^s,  in,  cut  out  and  mail  coupon  /4§§»f  start.  Right  now  is  a 
sides  the  Elcar  Auto   \§t|is.  /sHy     good  time  to  join  ""'ou 

there  will  bo  nine  \||SS.  CONTEST  EDITOR  /ely  have  until  midnight, 
other  Big  Prizes.    We  ^§|\  /i«§/     SePl   30th,  in  which  to 

will   give  away  also  a  The  Fruit-GrOWer  /ii!/     win  this  fine  automobile. 

Victrola  Talking  Ma-  M  1  "C /  V?  V  M  The  co"Pon  below  is  worth 
chine,  Diamond  Ring.  El-  »       St.  Joseph,  5.000  extra  votes.  Join  now. 

gin  ,17  Jewel,  Gold  W.ich.m  Mo.  M^^^^SS^^- 

CI  piece  .Silverware  Set,  Vic-  Vgg^      .       ..  /®S7/ 
tor  Talking  Machine,  Elgin  J  a^J,  tJS"  Conte,t  Editor 

(7  Jewel)  Gold  Watch,  42  piece  \S||Sv     couoon  Th<>  Fruit  Grower,  St.  Jo«eph,  Mo. 

Dinner  Set,  Eastman  Kodak,  31  \||*.    Today  Plrase  credit  me  with  s.ono  votes  and  enter 

piece  Dinner  Set.    A  liberal  cash  VggA  /!«§|y    my  "■"no  as  a  contestant  subject  to  privilege 

commission  also  will  be  paid  con-   V§tS\  "r  withdrawal  l:iter  after  receiving  full  If 

testants.  You  will  be  well  repaid  Ni§^  Jlf  r.>™a"<m  if J .desire stenln,  this  *>upou  does 
for  your  efforts.  Just  decide  to  dig  ^  not  obUgato  rao  In  any  way' 

in  and  win!  ^^^'SW/  Nam°- 

JOIN  NOW!    SEND  IN    W  P.  0  ~i 

THE  COUPON  TODAY,  f  «  r.f.d  


Don't  hesitate  about  answer  ng  the  advertisements  you 
read  in  The  Farming  Business.  We  are  careful  to  accept 
only  clean,  reliable  advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


other  which  he  has  tried.  On  one 
occasion  when  the  bees  seemed  so 
excited  that  the  whole  yard  was  filled 
with  their  noise  and  every  effort  to 
stop  robbing  had  failed,  Mr.  Munro 
noticed  a  few  wads  of  horse  mane 
trimmings  on  the  ground.  In  des- 
peration he  picked  them  up  and 
stuffed  them  into  the  entrance  of  the 
hive  which  was  being  pillaged.  Im- 
mediately the  robbers  ceased  their 
attempts  to  gain  an  entrance,  and 
the  trouble  was  over  so  quickly  that 
he  was  greatly  surprised.  Since  then 
he  has  used  horsehairs  whenever 
robbing  has  been  started,  and  has 
never  failed  to  effect  his  object. 

The  removal  of  the  honey  is  made 
simple  by  the  use  of  a  bee  escape, 
and  any  .farmer  who  tries  to  get 
along  without  this  inexpensive  little 
device  is  making  a  mistake.  It  pre- 
vents robbing  as  well  as  doing  away 
with  stings  and  the  annoyance  of 
having  an  army  of  bees  follow  one 
to  the  house  or  shed.  In  twelve 
hours  from  the  time  a  honey  board 
with  the  escape  in  the  middle  is 
placed  between  the  hive  body  and  the 
super,  the  latter  will  be  cleared  of 
bees  and  can  be  removed  with  its 
load  of  honey. 

If  the  honey  is  to  be  extracted, 
the  work  must  be  done  in  a  room 
which  is  bee-proof,  and  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  have  a  bee  escape  or  two  on 
the  windows  to  allow  the  departure 
of  any  bees  that  may  possibly  get 
in  on  the  clothing  or  supers.  The 
frames  are  not  ready  for  removal 
before  the  combs  are  all  capped  over. 
Even  a  little  unripe  honey  mixed 
with  other  honey  may  spoil  the  sale 
of  the  entire  lot.  A  good  two-frame 
extractor  will  cost  about  $10.  It  is 
a  strong,  well-made  machine  and 
can  always  be  disposed  of  at  a 
fair  price.  Second-hand  extractors 
are  not  easy  to  find.  The  combs 
must  first  be  uncapped  before  they 
are  put  into  the  extractor,  and  a 
good,  sharp  butcher  or  bread  knife 
will  do  the  work  about  as  well  as  a 
regulation  uncapping  knife.  In  any 
case,  it  must  be  kept  perfectly  sharp. 
The  frames  are  stood  on  edge,  rest- 
ing on  a  board  in  which  a  few  nails 
have  been  driven.  If  these  nails 
project  from  the  board  close  to  the 
end  they  will  keep  the  frames  from 
slipping  and  the  caps  can  be  taken 
off  in  thin  sheets  that  will  fall  into 
a  jar  or  pan.  set  to  catch  them. 


As  soon  as  the  frames  have  been 
uncapped  they  can  be.  set  in  the  ex- 
tractor and  the  honey  removed,  be- 
ing thrown  out  of  the  cells  by  cen- 
trifugal force.  Then  the  frames  are 
ready  to  be  put  back  on  the  hives 
and  used  again.  Old  frames  are 
valuable,  for  the  longer  they  are 
used,  the  tougher  they  get.  And  as 
they  are  ready  to  be  filled,  the  bees 
are  not  forced  to  waste  time  building 
comb  as  when  run  for  comb  honey. 
The  beekeeper  must  learn  by  ex- 
perience, tho,  just  how  fast  to  turn 
the  crank  when  extracting,  for  if  the 
speed  be  too  great  the  comb  will  be 
damaged.  It  is  best  to  extract  a  part 
of  the  honey  from  each  side,  then 
finish  up  by  running  the  machine  a 
little  faster  in  order  to  clean  out 
what  is  left.  When  a  considerable 
amount  of  honey  has  been  collected 
in  the  extractor,  it  is  run  off  and 
strained  thru  a  piece  of  cheesecloth. 
On  large  bee  farms  the  extractors 
are  operated  by  power  and  the  honey 
run  thru  pipes  to  storage  tanks,  but 
the  hand  separator  will  be  found  very 
satisfactory  by  the  average  farmer 
with  a  limited  number  of  colonies. 

In  marketing  honey  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  it  graded  carefully  and 
put  up  neatly.  It  is  advisable  to 
get  in  touch  with  a  reliable  commis- 
sion house  if  a  considerable  amount 
of  honey  is  to  be  handled,  and  learn 
just  what  the  market  calls  for.  Much 
honey  can  be  sold  near  home  if  a 
little  advertising  is  done.  I  know  of 
one  woman  who  worked  up  a  good 
trade  by  going  from  house  to  house 
in  a  small  city  and  allowing  people 
to  sample  her  honey,  carrying  a 
supply  of  toothpicks  for  the  purpose. 
Extracted  honey  can  be  sold  by  par- 
cel post,  but  this  has  not  been  found 
feasible  with  comb  honey.  Sixty- 
pound  cans  are  commonly  used  in 
shipping  honey,  but  it  is  easier  to 
work  up  a  retail  trade  by  using  12- 
pound  or  even  smaller  cans. 

Two  valuable  bulletins  have  re- 
cently been  issued,  one  by  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College  Experiment 
Station  at  East  Lansing,  and  one  by 
the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  at 
Columbia.  The  former  is  entitled, 
"Transferring  Bees,"  and  is  No.  76. 
The  other  is  No.  138,  and  the  title  is, 
"Farm  Beekeeping."  They  are  of 
special  value  to  farmers  who  know 
but  little  about  bees,  or  who  want  to 
get  their  colonies  into  modern  hives. 


After  the  Dishes  Are  Washed 
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ease  resistance  in  different  varieties 
when  grown  in  competition  in  a  sin- 
gle neighborhood,  and  the  best  results 
may  be  expected  if  the  form  which 
experience  has  shown  is  best  suited 
to  a  given  locality  is  adopted  as  the 
crop  standard  and  then  the  efforts  of 
the  growers  turned  to  raising  the 
best  quality  of  this  standard  only.  By 
this  means  not  only  will  the  varia- 
tion between  the  different  varieties 
in  soundness  and  so  in  crop  value  be 
eliminated,  and  the  farmer's  atten- 
tion allowed  to  center  upon  the  one 
best  type  for  his  land,  but  there  will 
be  enough  of  that  form  in  the  loeal 
market  to  make  possible  carload 
sales.  This  is  not  possible  if  there 
are  not  enough  of  any  one  variety  to 
load  a  single  car,  but  can  be  readily 
accomplished  if  the  crop  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  single  standard  variety 
or  of  two  varieties,  to  meet  the  soil 
and  moisture  or  seasonal  variations, 
but  the  two  should  be  kept  strictly 
separate  at  all  times. — F.  H.  B. 

Soak  the  Red  Spider 

WATER  under  pressure  should 
be  used  in  combating  the  red 
spider.  To  rid  shrubbery  pines,  ce- 
dars, and  all  kinds  of  flowers  and 
garden  plants  of  the  red  spider,  no 
method  is  more  practical  than  that 
of  washing  them  off  with  water,  if 
sufficient  pressure  is  available.  The 
city  water  or  the  farm  pressure  sys- 


tem usually  has  sufficient  force  to 
knock  off  and  kill  the  spiders.  These 
mites  must  be  washed  off  as  often  as 
they  appear. 

A  good  spray  is  Black  Leaf  40,  a 
nicotine  sulphate  solution.  This  must 
also  be  applied  with  considerable 
force  so  as  to  strike  the  mite,  for 
unless  it  does  strike  the  mite  it  does 
no  good. 

Horses  in  Hot  Weather 

THE  efficiency  of  the  farm  horse 
is  lowered  thru  improper  care 
during  the  hot  weather.  The  average 
farm  horse  is  overworked,  specially 
during  hot  weather.  A  ten-hour  day 
will  save  in  the  long  run.  This  has 
been  proved  at  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College.  The  efficiency  of  the 
horse  during  the  hot  weather  de- 
pends on  care  and  attention. 

The  farmer  maintains  that  he  must 
overwork  his  horses  to  save  his 
grain,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  worth  much  more  than  the  grain 
saved.  The  greatest  loss  is  due  to 
carelessness.  Sore  necks  and  backs 
develop  because  of  lack  of  care  in 
fitting  the  harness  and  the  collar 
properly. 

The  hot  weather  feed  of  the  horse 
is  important.  The  horse  should  not 
be  fed  much,  if  any,  corn.  Corn  has 
a  tendency  to  heat  the  animal.  Oats, 
with  perhaps  a  little  bran,  makes  a 
much  better  feed. 
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Prune  for  Early  Tomatoes 


HOW  many  times  does  one  see 
heavy  tomato  plants  bent  down 
upon  the  ground  and  sprawling 
"every  which  way" — the  fruit  left 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  soil, 
where  it  soon  spots  and  decays? 

In  many  of  our  gardens  this  state 
of  affairs  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Then  in  order  to  ripen 
the  tomatoes  before  they  rot,  the 
window  sill  and  wash  bench  are 
pressed  into  service. 

Why  not  get  earlier  and  better  to- 
matoes, ripe  and  juicy,  direct  from 
the  vines?  It  can  be  done  if  the 
vines  are  pruned  and  staked. 


"Let  the  tops  develop,  and  then 
cut  out  all  extra  shoots  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  on  the  main  stem,"  ad- 
vises J.  R.  Helper,  instructor  in  gar- 
dening at  the  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture. 

"When  training  to  one  stem,  pinch 
off  all  the  side  shoots  carefully,  and 
keep  them  trimmed  back  by  going 
over  the  vines  twice  a  week.  With 
strong  cord  fasten  the  tops  of  the 
plants  securely  to  a  stake  four  or  five 
feet  high.  This  keeps  the  vines  from 
sagging  and  lets  the  sunlight  work 
its  way  into  the  plant,  making  the 
fruit  ripen  much  earlier." 


Plant  a  Second  Garden 


PLANT  a  second  vegetable  garden, 
is  the  advice  of  Albert  Dickens, 
professor  of  horticulture  in  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College. 

"A  s.econd  planting  of  lettuce  is 
desirable  in  the  home  garden,"  says 
Professor  Dickens,  "because  the  early 
planted  lettuce  will  become  tough 
and  bitter  within  a  few  weeks.  After 
the  spring  rains,  the  radishes  grow 
pithy  and  bitter.  If  at  first  only  a 
small  bed  of  radishes  is  planted  and 
later  plantings  are  made  at  intervals 
of  two  weeks,  fresh,  sweet  radishes 
may  be  had  until  late  in  the  season. 
Again  in  the  fall  this  plan  may  be 


repeated  with  radishes  or  lettuce 
with  satisfactory  results." 

A  second  planting  of  peas  and  also 
one  of  string  beans  is  desirable, 
points  out  Professor  Dickens.  Beets 
planted  in  June  are  of  good  size  by 
August  and  excellent  for  fall  can- 
ning. Turnips  and  carrots  are  much 
better  if  they  are  not  too  large,  and 
therefore  a  second  planting  will  fur- 
nish better  vegetables  for  fall  use. 

One  must  be  careful  not  to  allow 
the  ground  to  bake  over  the  seeds  in 
hot  weather.  It  is- desirable  to  put  a 
mulch  on  the  garden  plot  to  help 
hold  the  moisture  and  keep  the  sun 
from  baking  the  ground. 


Getting  Rid  of  Ants 


AS  LONG  as  household  conditions 
are  such  as  to  attract  ants, 
measures  for  getting  rid  of  the  in- 
sects will  be  of  little  value,  says  a 
new  publication  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers' 
Bulletin  740,  by  C.  L.  Marlatt.  The 
first  step  in  freeing  a  house  from 
these  pests  is,  therefore,  to  clean  up 
all  food  that  may  be  scattered  about 
and  to  keep  food  supplies  which  may 
attract  ants  in  antproof  metal  con- 
tainers, or  in  ice  boxes.  Cake,  bread, 
sugar,  meat,  and  similar  substances 
are  especially  likely  to  attract  the 
injects. 

The  uBe  of  baits  is  not  recom- 
mended in  the  bulletin  already  men- 
tioned because  of  the  danger  that 
these  will  serve  merely  to  draw  more 
insects  into  the  house  and  thus  actu- 
ally to  increase  the  nuisance.  Where 
it  can  be  safely  used,  however,  a 
sirup  poisoned  with  arsenate  of  soda 
has  been  found  effective.  The 
formula  for  this  sirup  is  one  pound 
of  sugar  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
water,  to  which  should  be  added  125 
grains  of  arsenate  of  soda.  This 
mixture  is  boiled  and  strained  and 
on  cooling  is  used  to  moisten  sponges 
which  are  placed  where  they  can  be 
reached  easily  by  the  ants.  The  in- 
sects collect  the  sirup  and  convey  it 
to  their  nests,  so  that  the  whole  col- 
ony is  ultimately  poisoned.  Altho 
this  mfthod  has  been  found  effective, 
as  has  been  said,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  arsenate  of  soda  Is 
poisonous  to  human  beings  and  to 
animals  as  well  as  to  ants,  and  that 
its  use  must  be  safeguarded  by  the 
greatest  precautions. 

When  the  ants  can  be  traced  back 
to  their  nests  and  these  are  in  ac- 
cessible places,  it  is  possible  to  de- 
stroy the  colonies  by  injecting  with 
an  oil  can  or  small  syringe  a  little 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  kerosene  or 
gasoline  into  the  nests.  All  these 
substances,  however,  are  inflammable 
and  precautions  must  be  taken,  there- 
fore, against  the  danger  of  fire. 

Tho  the  common  garden  or  lawn 
ants  which  build  their  little  crater 
nests  around  houses  are  distinct 
species  from  the  true  house '  ants, 
tb'ry  may  find  their  way  into  the 
house.  Their  colonies  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  drenching  the  nests  with 
boiling  water  or  injecting  a  small 
quantity  of  kerosene  or  coal  oil  into 
them.  Where  larger  areas  are  af- 
fected tt  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
spray  the  lawns  with  kerosene  emul- 


sion or  with  a  very  strong  soap  wash 
prepared  by  dissolving  any  common 
laundry  soap  in  water  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  pound  to  one  pound  of  soap 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  Another  method 
is  to  inject  bisulphide  of  carbon  into 
the  nests,  the  quantity  of  the  chem- 
ical depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
nest.  After  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
has  been  injected,  the  entrance  to  the 
nest  should  be  closed  by  the  foot  in 
order  to  retain  the  chemical,  which 
will  then  penetrate  slowly  thru  the 
underground  channel  and  kill  the 
ants.  Altho  its  fumes  are  disagree- 
able, they  are  not  poisonous  to  man 
and  the  higher  animals. 

For  Sour  Soils 

SLAKED  lime,  if  it  can  be  had  at 
less  cost  than  ground  limestone, 
and  if  in  condition  to  spread  well,  is 
entirely  satisfactory  for  correcting 
acidity  in  sour  soils." 

This  is  the  reply  of  the  soils  de- 
partment at  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Station  to  numerous  inquiries 
as  to  which  of  the  two  is  the  better. 
Outside  of  the  cost,  the  relative 
value  and  merits  of  these  two  forms 
of  lime  depend  on  their  dryness  or 
fineness,  for  these  factors  influence 
,the  readiness  with  which  the  lime 
can  be  spread  on  the  land. 

Chemically,  slaked  lime  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  limestone  un- 
less it  is  slaked  only  enough  to  make 
it  unfit  for  masons'  use.  In  such 
case,  it  may  still  be  quite  caustic 
and  have  many  lumps.  Caustic  lime 
Is  nearly  twice  as  effective  as  the 
ground  limestone  in  neutralizing 
acidity  pound  for  pound,  but  it  costs 
more  and  is  much  harder  to  dis- 
tribute because  the  lumps,  at  least, 
must  be  water  slaked.  For  these 
reasons,  the  ground  limestone  is 
usually  preferable  when  it  can  be 
had  at  a  reasonable  price. 

In  regard  to  the  crops  for  which 
lime  Is  applied,  one  caution  espe- 
cially must  be  observed,  and  that  is, 
not  to  put  caustic  lime  on  land  that 
is  to  be  planted  to  potatoes  the  first 
year. 


Better  agriculture  means  better 
business  for  all  in  the  country  and 
In  the  towns. 


Turn  under  the  stubble  and  weeds 
in  the  fall,  and  avoid  cutworms,  corn 
root  web  worms,  Hessian  fly,  etc. 


Save  One  Man  With 


FULLY  COVERED  BY  PATENTS 


30  H.  P. 


Study  These 
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READY 
TO  WORK 
WITH 

ONE  MAN  Earns  Kerosene 

One  man  and  the  Bates  Steel  Mule  will  do  more 
work  every  day  than  most  tractors  and  two  men. 
Let  that  fact  sink  in  —  it  means  money  to  you. 

When  operating,  you  sit  on  your  implementand  drive  the  Bates 
Steel  Mule  as  easily  as  you  would  a  horse.  Everything  is  in 
front — no  looking  around  or  carrying  an  extra  man  at  $2  a  day. 
Plowing,  Discing,  Spreading,  Drilling,  Cultivating,  Mowing, 
Harvesting— no  matter  what  the  job— 
the  "Mule"  is  a  real  one  m?Jtt  tractor. 


n  amis  so  Acre* 
•  Day. 


Has  Crawler  Drive 
Instead  of  Wheel 

Because  of  this  feature,   the  ^Bate.  c™«ri.r 

"Mule"  works  on  any  soil,  wet  or  dry,  without  packing  the 
ground.  You  can  use  it  in  weather  when  other  tractors  are 
idle  and  get  about  one-third  more  days  work  per  year. 
Ifyouwantamachine  that  will  do  more  than  you  ever  thought 
possible,  then  look  up  the  Bates  Steel 
Mule.  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
"Mule."  Backed  by  a  strong,  broadguar- 
antee.  Thousands  in  successful  use. 

Write  today  for  facts  and  pictures  of  what 
the  Bates  Steel  Mule  will  do  for  you. 

Joliet  Oil  Tractor  Co. 

124  Benton  Street   Joliet,  Illinois 


One  Man  Cultivates  3 1  Acres 
a  Day. 


Wanted  30,000 Men 

FOR  HARVEST  WORK  ON  IMMENSE  CROPS  OF 

Western  Canada 

WAGES  $3.00  PER  DAY  AND  BOARD 
CHEAP  RAILWAY  RATES  FROM  BOUNDARY  POINTS 

Employment  Bureaus  at  Winnipeg,  Regina,  North  Portal,  Saska- 
toon, Ft.  Frances,  Kings  Gate,  B  C.j  Coutts,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

No  Conscription — Absolutely   No  Military  Interference 

For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  following  Canadian  Government  Agents: 
C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  M.  MacLACHLAN,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Down 

After 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

Think  of  it!— Only  J7.50  if  satisfied  after  trial— then  a  few 
monthly  payments — ant: — vou  keep  the  Genuine  Belgian  Melotte — 
tho  separator  with  the  wonderful,  sclf-bakmcinp;  bawl.  Tho  lVK'Jotte  turns  bo 
easily  it  will  run  30  mim^es  after  yoti  atop  cranking  unless  you  apply  brake. 
Write  for  catalog — it  explains  everything.  Now— read  our  offer. 
Mr»f  a  P^nfr  in  AAiranrt*  Jnflt  ask  for  a  80- day  free  trial. 
1NOT.  a  MCm  in  naVdnLe    Then  we  ship  the  Mrlotte.    No  sales- 


man calls  to  bother  vou.    Use  thn  machine  in  every  way.    Alter  30  days,  send 

It  back  at  our  MtwiN  If  vou  wish.  Or  keep  tho  irreat  Melottf  on  our  rock  bottom  otT..r— 
•7 .GO  down  and  balance  in  tho  tamo  monthly  payments.   Write  for  freo  catalog  and  dutaila. 

NO  DUTY  NOW 
SAVE  $15.25 

The  high  tariff,  which  bai  hereto- 
fore kept  thn  great  M*  lotto  "tit  of 

reach  of  tho  American  farmer,  has 
been  cut  right  off.  Thn  Imported 
Belgian  Molottc  now  comes  in  free 
of  all  duty  An  extra  reduction 
now  of  $15.25. 

We  offer  you  these  neparnton  at  the 
rock-bottom,  bofore*tho-wiir  price 
—the  same  price  charged  1(1  Bel- 
gium plusonlyfl  75  water  freight. 
Seize  this  opportunity.  Send  for 
free  catalog 


Valuable  Book 

r!„nA   Write  today  for  "Pr  ilil- 
I  "C  al,'°  Dairying"  written 

by  Prof'-BSRora  Benkendorf 
end  nntch.  tho  two  ur.  i.t.  praoUoil  dairj  ■elan- 

tiati.  SH  purr.;  no  ndvorUatnir.  Toll.  Imw  to  f.  od 
htm  I  car.  for  cuttle— how  to  inrr«>u«e  tliiiry  profits. 

WritP  Tnrlav  We'll  alio  tend  thcrvw 
Yvrue  luuay  M,  i„„„  c„,„i,„r  «n.i  oouii. 

of  our  free  triil,  no  monr-y  clnwri,  raiy  puy- 
mcnt  ..Mi.    Wiiu>  wblio  thin  oir.r  liuta. 

The  Melotte  Separator 

H.  D.  BABSON.  U.  S.  M.n.i.r. 

Dept.  C922  19th  *  California  Ava.,  Chicago 
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CHUM"  AND  OUTFTf^E 


"Chum"  is  the  most  beautiful  and  lov- 
able pony  you  ever  saw;  a  full-blooded, 
registered  Shetland  Pony  about  42 
inches  high  and  weighing  about  300 
pounds,  just  like  you  see  in  the  picture. 
With  "Chum"  we  send  a  complete  out- 
fit consisting  of  pony  carriage,  nickel 
silver-mounted  harness,  saddle  and 
bridle.  "Chum"  and  the  entire  outfit 
will  be  sent  to  the  winner  free  of  all 
charges.  There  is  nothing  to  pay  for,  not 
even  express.  We  pay  everything  and 
deliver  "Chum"  and  outfit  right  to  you 


Wouldn't  you  be  the  proudest  and  happiest  person  in  the  world  if  you 
owned  "Chum"  and  his  outfit?  You  can  do  it  if  you  will  solve  the  puzzle 
and  mail  the  coupon  now,  right  away.  Think  of  the  fun  you  could  have 
with  "Chum,"  taking  your  friends  out  for  a  drive  or  riding  him  on  horse- 
back to  school.  "Chum"  knows  lots  of  tricks  now  and  learns  tricks  very 
easily.  A  real  Shetland  Pony  like  "Chum"  is  the  most  companionable  and 
friendly  pony  that  you  ever  saw. 


VE  THE  PUZZLE  NO  W  AND 


To  test  your  quickness,  to  put  you  on  your  mettle  and  to  give  you  a 
good  running  start  we  are  printing  the  pony  prize  puzzle  shown  below. 
This  picture  shows  two  of  our  friends  driving  a  beautiful  pony  like  the 
one  we  are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  picture  there  are  six  partly 
hidden  faces  which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to  find.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  find  the  faces  in  this  picture,  but  by  close  search  and  turning  and  twist- 
ing the  picture  around  you  can  find  them.  Can  you  find  them?  You  will 
win  a  prize  if  you  do.   Try  it.   It  will  pay  you. 

When  you  have  discovered  at  least  four  of  these  faces  mark  each  one 
with  a  cross  (X),  cut  out  the  picture,  send  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below  it  and  mail  it  to  us.  Inclose  with  it  two  2c  stamps  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  postage  and  mailing  of  a  special  prize  which  we  will  send 


Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country  have  won  these  dandy 
ponies.  They  won  them  by  starting  early.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  ad- 
vertisement and  puzzle  they  went  to  work  to  solve  it  and  so  got  a  great 
big  start  in  the  contest.  Don't  let  any  one  tell  you  that  you  cannot  win 
"Chum"  and  his  outfit,  for  you  get  an  early  start  if  you  answer  this  adver- 
tisement right  away. 


'HOUSANI 


VQTJ 


you.  We  know  you  will  appreciate  it  and  that  it  will  be  a  big  surprise 
to  you. 

We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  2,000  Free  Pony  Votes  and  tell 
you  all  about  this  splendid  pony  which  we  are  going  to  give  away  with 
a  full  set  of  harness  and  beautiful  pony  cart,  saddle  and  bridle.  We  are 
also  going  to  give  away  other  prizes  for  just  a  little  effort  on  your  part. 

We  want  to  impress  on  you  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  start  at  once. 
It  doesn't  matter  where  you  live.  We  are  determined  to  give  "Chum"  and 
his  outfit  to  some  boy  or  girl  absolutely  free,  and  it  may  as  well  be  you  as 
any  one  else.  If  you  don't  win,  it  will  be  your  own  fault.  We  are  going 
to  do  our  part  to  help  you  win. 


This  is  the  most  liberal  contest  ever  announced,  and  it  is  so  arranged 
that  whether  you  win  "Chum"  and  outfit  or  not,  if  you  take  part  in  the 
contest  and  start  off  now  with  the  2,000  Free  Votes  we  give  you,  we  guar- 
antee that  you  will  be  richly  rewarded  for  everything,  little  or  big,  that 
you  do.  Remember,  you  get  the  extra  rewards  right  away.  There  is  no 
waiting  or  delay  until  the  end  of  the  contest  to  get  your  special  prizes  or 
cash  rewards. 

Up  here  in  our  big  building  we  have  boxes  and  boxes  of  golden  treas- 


ures that  are  yours  almost  for  the  asking.  During  the  contest  we  will 
give  away  hundreds  of  bicycles,  watches,  bracelets,  flashlights,  and  many 
other  presents,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Our  plan  is  so  simple  that  it 
seems  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  Everybody  gets  a  prize.  We  are 
a  big  company  and  delight  in  giving  away  expensive  premiums  to  adver- 
tise our  great  weekly  papers.  Get  your  share  of  these  presents.  Solve 
the  puzzle  and  mail  the  coupon  now,  before  you  turn  this  page.  Get  in 
on  this  great  prize  distribution,  and  you  will  be  mighty  glad. 


Easiest  contest  devised.  Our  plan  is  different  from  others.  There  are 
no  losers  in  this  contest,  and  those  who  show  that  they  really  want  to 
win  we  are  ready  to  help.  Start  today  and  you  can  win  this  beautiful 
Shetland  Pony,  "Chum,"  and  his  outfit  without  any  cost  to  you. 


Find  at  least  four  of  the  six  partly  hidden  faces  in  the  puzzle  picture, 
mark  each  with  a  cross,  fill  out  the  coupon,  cut  out  the  picture  and  cou- 
pon and  mail  it  to  us  with  two  2c  stamps  to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mail- 
ing expenses  of  the  dandy  big  surprise  present  that  we  will  send  you.  We 
will  also  send  you  a  certificate  of  entry  in  the  pony  contest  and  give  you 
2,000  Free  Votes  toward  winning  "Chum"  and  his  outfit.  There  are  no 
losers.  Every  one  gets  a  prize  for  everything  that  he  or  she  does  and  you 
are  not  limited  to  any  one  prize  alone,  for  you  can  get  many  easily — be- 
sides, you  want  "Chum"  and  his  outfit  and  we  are  going  to  help  you  win  it. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAYS 

Do  not  delay  another  minute,  but  solve  the  puzzle  and  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us,  inclosing  two  2c  stamps 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  the  prize  we  will  give  you  for  solving  the 
puzzle.  It  Is  dangerous  to  delay.  We  want  you  to  win  "Chum"  and  his 
outfit,  and  we  will  help  you  if  you  will  show  that  you  are  quick.  The 
quicker  you  are  to  mail  the  coupon,  the  better  your  chance  will  be  for 
winning.    Mail  the  coupon  right  away.  Address 

W.  D.  B0YCE  COMPANY  P0HY  S»rFBAGER 

500-514  North  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SOLVE  THE  PUZZLE  AND  WIN  A  PRIZE 


This  picture  shows  two  of  our  friends 
driving  a  beautiful  pony,  like  the  one 
we  are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  pic- 
ture there  are  six  partly  hidden  faces 
which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to 
find.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  faces 
in  this  picture,  but  by  close  search  and 
by  twisting  and  turning  the  picture 
around  they  will  be  revealed  to  you. 
Can  you  find  them? 


if  you  do.  Try  it,  don't  give  up.  It  will 
pay  you.  When  you  have  discovered 
four  of  these  faces  mark  each  with  a 
cross  (X),  cut  out  the  picture  and  mall 
it  to  us  with  4  cents  in  stamps  to  help 
pay  the  postage  and  mailing  expenses  of 
the  prize  which  you  win.  We  will  also 
send  you  the  Certificate  of  Entry  and 
2,000  free  votes  in  our  pony  contest  and 
we  will  tell  you  all  about  this  splendid  pony  which  we  are  going  to  give  away  with  a 
full  set  of  harness,  a  beautiful  pony  cart  and  also  a  saddle  and  bridle.  We  will  also 
tell  you  about  the  other  prizes  we  have  for  you. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY, 

Pony  Contest  Manager,  Department  F 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Gentlemen: — I  have  marked  the  four  faces  on  the  picture  puzzle  which  I  am 
sending  you  together  with  4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mailing  expense 
of  the  prize  you  have  for  me;  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  become  the  owner  of  "Chum," 
with  the  harness,  pony  carriage,  saddle  and  bridle,  delivered  to  me  absolutely  free. 
Also  send  me  my  certificate  of  entry  and  2.000  free  votes  toward  winning  "Chum."  Let 
me  know  also  how  to  earn  cash  commissions  and  the  many  splendid  prizes  you  have 
for  me. 


My  name  is. 


R.  P.  D. 

Box   No  St.    No.    or   P.  O. 


State 


%  August  79,  5  Cents  a  Week 

The) 

FARMING 
BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


$1,000  CASH  IS  FIRST  PRIZE 


$750  Cash  Second  Prize,  $500  Cash  Third  Prize, 
$250  Cash  Fourth  Prize,  and  There  Are  507  Other 

BIG  CASH  PRIZES  in  the  W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.'S 
$4,000  CASH  HOME  PICTUREGAME 


Have  you  thought  of  what  you're  going  to  buy  with  the  big  cash  prize 
you  are  going  to  win  in  this  easy  game?  $1,000  in  cash  will  buy  a 
pretty  nice  home  or  a  little  farm.  $750  cash  will  buy  a  splendid  automo- 
bile. $500  cash  will  refurnish  your  home  and  clothe  the  whole  family  for 
a  year.  Or  you  could  buy  a  good  business  of  your  own  with  one  of  the 
big  cash  prizes. 

There  are  only  24  pictures  in  this  game,  one  appearing  each  week 
in  this  publication.  Each  picture  fits  the  title  6t  a  Joke;  but  you  do  not 
have  to  know  one  single  Joke  title,  as  all  the  titles  you  can  use  are  con- 
tained in  our  Official  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles.  Also  our  Reply  Book  enables 
you  to  make  three  answers  to  each  picture. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  pictures.  Catalog  of  Titles  and  Reply 
Book.  Then  look  each  picture  over  and  go  thru  the  Catalog  and  select 
the  title  you  think  best  fits  it.  Then  you  write  down  your  title  in  the 
Reply  Book.  Easy,  isn't  it?  You  can  pick  put  titles  from  a  list  of  titles 
as  well  as  any  one,  can't  you?  Well,  then,  get  into  this  game  today  and 
go  after  the  $1,000  cash,  first  prize.    It  should  be  yours. 

Here  is  an  object  lesson  picture. 
Go  thru  the  list  of  titles  alongside 
the  picture  and  pick  out  the  best 
one  to  fit  it. 

First  Help 
Health 

Sporting  Spirit 
Winter  Fun 

You  see  in  the  picture  some  peo- 
ple skating  and  tobogganing.  It's 
wintertime.  Doesn't  the  title  "Win- 
ter Fun"  fit  the  picture  splendidly? 
That's  all  you  have  to  do  with  the  regular  pictures  in  the  game.  Look 
them  over  and  then  go  thru  the  Catalog  of  Titles,  alphabetically  arranged 


The  $4,000  in  cash  will  positively  be  awarded.  The  W.  D.  Boyce  Co. 
guarantees  this.  Every  one  has  an  equal  chance  to  win.  You  can  start 
to  play  the  great  game  now  and  have  just  as  good'  an  opportunity  to  win 

as  any  one. 

This  Is  What  You  Really  Need  to  Play 
the  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame 

,1 — The  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  containing  all 
the  titles  you  can  use.  This  Catalalog  has  about  1,200  Joke  Titles  in  it. 

2 —  The  Reply  Book,  which  is  a  handy  and  convenient  form  for  writing 
down  and  then  submitting  to  us  the  titles  you  have  selected  as  the  BEST 
for  the  pictures-  And  you  can  make  three  answers  to  each  picture,  if 

you  wish. 

3 —  The  24  pictures,  including  Picture  No.  13,  printed  herewith.  There  have 
been  only  13  pictures  printed  out  of  the  24.  We  will  present  you  FREE 
with  these  13  pictures,  with  the  Catalog  and  Reply  Book. 

We  will  give  >  <»u  absolutely  free  the  13  pictures  which  hare  appeared 
to  date,  the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  and  Jokes,  the  Reply  Book  in  which  to 
write  jour  answers,  if  you  will  simply  send  ns  one  dollar  to  pay  for  a  one 
year's  subscription  to  The  Farming  Business,  America's  greatest  farming 
publication. 

Or  if  you  will  secure  us  two  six  months'  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business  at  50  cents  each,  $1.00  in  all,  we  will  give  you  this  Complete  Pic- 
turegame Outfit  FREE. 

Or  if  you  will  secure  for  us  four  three  months'  subscriptions  to  The 
Farming  Business  at  25  cents  each,  $1.00  in  all,  we  will  give  you  this  Com- 
plete Picturegame  Outfit  FREE. 

Play  the  Game— Accept  One  of  Our  Big  Offers  Above— De  It  Now 

SEND  US  $1.00  TODAY,  GET  THE  COMPLETE  PICTUREGAME  OUTFIT, 
AND  START  AFTER  YOUR  SHARE  OF  THE  $4,000  CASH 


r 


i 

Here  is  Picture  No.  13.    If  you  had  the 
Catalog  of  Titles,  alphabetically  arranged,  | 
you  wouldn't  have  to  wait  for  all  the  titles 
to  appear,  and  you  wouldn't  have  to  go  thru  | 
the  mixed-up  lists  of  titles.    Better  get  the 
Catalog  and  Reply  Book  today. 


PICTURE  No.  13 


Same  Brand 

Problem 

Cracked 

A  Mother  to  Them 
One  Way  to  Find  Out  , 
Their  Ideas  of  Purity 
Gelling  in  the  l'op-Pops 
Likely  to  Get  Out 
The  Modern  Child 
Might  Makes  Might 
Unsolicited  Testimonial 
Juvenile  Gratitude 
To   II'  Sure! 
In  Mllton'H  Time 
I imie 

Ills  Treasure 
Cinched 
Sport  lug  Spirit 
Natural  Inference 
Film  Film 
Cruel  Criticism 
Chance  to  Itise 
r    Hichesse  Oblige 


Exactly 

Jersey  Afterglow  \ 

Clever  Ruse  I 
First  Help 

The  Joker  I 

Evened  Up  * 

Mistaken  Identity  ■ 

Identified  I 
Not  Used  to  It 

Reciprocity  ) 

Hiding  * 

Appearances  I 

The  Collector  I 
Verified 

"Clubby"  I 

Ills  Measure  1 
Economical  Genius 

Time  to  Move  I 
Ills  Kciir 
Modern  Drama 

in  Danger  I 

Somi-t  hint,'  Coming,  • 

__T  l 


and  pick  out  the  BEST  titles  to  fit 
them.  You  can  do  it  easily,  and  you 
need  that  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 
Accept  our  special  offer  right  now, 
begin  to  play  the  game,  walk  away 
with  the  cash. 

We  will  give  you  all  the  pictures 
that  have  been  printed  to  date,  the 
Catalog  of  Titles  containing  all  the 
titles  you  need,  and  the  Reply  Book 
in  which  you  write  down  your  an- 
swers, absolutely  FREE,  if  you  will, 
accept  our  special  offer-  made  you 
on  this  page.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn't  win. 

The  Farming  Business,  one  of  the 
best  weeklies  published,  and  con- 
taining information  of  vital  interest 
to  every  farmer  and  business  man, 
splendidly  illustrated  with  special 
features  for  men,  women,  boys  and 
girls,  is  'conducting  this  Picture- 
game;  but  every  man,  woman,  boy 
and  girl  can  enter  and  play.  We 
will  send  you  the  Rules  showing 
how  you  can  compete  without  ex- 
pense. If  you  wish  you  can  clip  out 
the  pictures  and  titles  as  they  ap- 
pear each  week  (getting  the  back 
pictures  and  titles  at  5  cents  each), 
BUT  THE  BEST  WAY  IS  FOR  YOU 
TO  START  RIGHT  NOW  BY  GET- 
TING ALL  PICTURES  PRINTED 
TO  DATE,  WITH  THE  CATALOG 
CONTAINING  ALL  THE  TITLES 
YOU  CAN  USE  AND  THE  REPLY 
BOOK  IN  WHICH  TO  WRITE 
DOWN  YOUR  ANSWERS.  THEN 
YOU  CAN  START  AT  ONCE  TO 
PLAY  THE  GAME.  YOU  SHOULD 
WIN  THAT  $1,000  CASH.  START 
RIGHT  NOW. 


SEND  IN  THIS  ORDER  FORM  NOW 

It  May  Mean  $1,000  Cash  to  You 

Picturegame  Editor,  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 

500  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 

•  I  inclose  $1.00.  for  which  send  me  The  Farming  Business  for  one 
year,  and  as  a  gift  you  are  to  send  me  FREE,  the  Complete  Picture- 
game  Outfit,  consisting  of  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles,  Reply  Book  in 
which  to  write  my  answers  and  the  13  back  pictures.  Please  rush 
to  me,  as  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  play  your  $4,000  Cash  Game. 


Name 


Full  address 


If  you  secure  2  six  months'  subscriptions  write  their  names  and 

addresses  below: 


Name 


Full  address 


Full  address 


If  yon  secure  t  three  months' 
addresses  below: 


subscriptions  wriie  their  names  and 


Full  address 


Full  addres 


Name 


Full  addres 


Name 


Full  address 


If  you  have  not  sufficient  room  in  this  order  form  to  write  your 

order,  use  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
"We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 


VOL.  XLIV.  No.  22   *  " 
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FIVE  CENTS  PER  WEEK 

BRAWN,  BRAINS  AND  BUSINESS 

The  Story  of  a  Highly  Capitalized  Farm  Which  Is  Paying  Profits 

T.  Weed  Harvey 


IF  OUR  forefathers  could  be  with  us  at  the  present 
time  they  would  see  a  wonderful  transformation 
from  what  they  had  to  experience  in  the  pioneer 
days.  At  that  time,  the  log  cabin  and  the  log  barn, 
with  a  small  cleared  space  for  the  growing  of  the 
necessary  crops,  composed  the  farm  of  yesterday. 
No  fertilizer  was  needed,  as  the  virgin  soil  was  rich 
with  plant  food  and  organic  matter.  The  broadax, 
hoe  and  rifle  were  the  necessary  farming  imple- 
ments— the  ax  to  fell  the  trees,  hew  the  logs  and  cut 
the  brush,  the  hoe  to  cultivate  the  crops,  and  the 
rifle  for  protection  against  the  wild  beasts  and  In- 
dians. 

Today  conditions  have  changed  and  we  have  a 
wonderful  state  of  improvement,  and  the  mark  of 
progress  on  the  farm  has  been  nothing  short  of 
Temarkable.  From  the  scythe,  sickle  and  flail, we  have 
the  binder,  combination  header  and  thrasher.  From 
the  double-shoveled  plow  we  have  the  two-row  culti- 
vator. From  the  ordinary  breaking  plow  we  have 
a  series  of  plows  drawn  by  tractors  and  plowing 
acres  and  acres  in  one  day's  time.  We  have  me- 
chanically-driven machines  for  every  branch  of 
farm  work,  and  besides  being  labor  and  time  saving, 
these  machines  eliminate  wasteful  handling  and  do 
superior  work,  as  against  the  use  of  the  crude  im- 
plements used  by  our  ancestors. 

The  400-acre  Reid  farm,  located  near  Richmond, 
Ind.,  and  owned  by  P.  A.  Reid,  a  prosperous  manu- 
facturer, is  keeping  step  with  the  march  of  prog- 
ress, as  electricity  and  gasoline  play  an  important 
part  in  lighting  and  operating  the  power-driven 
machinery  used  in  the  barns  and  out  on  the  fields. 

The  farm  was  previously  owned  by  James  Kelly, 
the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Kelly  had  lived 
on  this  farm  for  eighty  years,  until  he  died,  some 
twenty  years  ago.  He  was  known  as  the  most  pro- 
gressive farmer  in  Preble  County,  Ohio,  being  the 
first  to  take  up  the  new  modern  conveniences  for 
farm  use.  He  bought  the  first  binder  in  that  dis- 
trict, was  among  the  first  in  his  county  to  tile  drain 
his  farm,  and  so  systematically  did  he  lay  it  that 
the  clay  tiles  are  doing"  excellent  service  now,  even 
after  more  than  thirty  years  of  service.  He  pro- 
cured the  services  of  a  drainage  engineer  for  laying 
out  the  system,  and  be  has  been  more  than  repaid 
for  the  thoroness  of  the  work.   When  Mr.  Kelly  died 


the  farm  was  rented  out  by  the  heirs  until  about 
five  years  ago,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Reid. 

A  complete  reorganization  of  the  farm  buildings 
and  fields  was  planned  at  once.  At  that  time  there 
was  the  old  brick  house  of  the  Kellys,  a  barn  and 
a  corn  crib.  The  old  house  was  remodeled,  an  addi- 
tion built,  and  every  part  was  equipped  with  mod- 
ern conveniences  and  appliances.  The  rooms  were 
refinished  and  refurnished,  an  electric  lighting  sys- 
tem was  installed,  a  billiard  table  was  placed  in 
one  room — in  fact,  it  is  an  ideal  home  from  every 
standpoint.  The  barn  received  its  share  of  im- 
provement; it  was  moved  around,  enlarged,  and  is 
now  known  as  the  horse  barn.  This  is  30  by  200 
feet,  with  concrete  floors  and  boarded  horse  stalls. 
This  barn  accommodates  twenty  head  of  horses,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  imported  Belgians  and  Percher- 
ons.  Each  stall  is  equiped  with  an  automatic  hay  feed 
rack,  which  is  loaded  by  hand  and  pushed  up  in 
place  in  the  same  manner  as  a  folding  bed.  Each 
horse  can  then  pull  out  the  hay  without  wasting  it 
and  tramping  it  down  in  the  stable.  There  is  a 
large  mow  above  that  holds  plenty  of  hay  for  the 
season's  feeding.  The  building  is  completely  lighted 
with  electricity,  generated  on  the  farm.  Numerous 
hydrants  provide  a  water  supply  for  the  horses,  also 
for  scrubbing  and  washing  purposes.  There  are 
twenty-two  water  hydrants  thruout  the  entire 
farm  buildings.  A  litter  carrier  runs  down  the 
center,  the  full  length  of  the  barn,  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  movement  of  materials. 

A  large  cow  barn,  40  feet  wide,  225  feet  long  and 
44  feet  high,  runs  parallel  to  the  horse  barn.  In 
this  barn,  extending  over  the  entire  upper  floor,  is 
a  haymow  which  has  a  capacity  of  500  tons.  There 
is  not  a  post  in  it,  the  roof  being  supported  by 
heavy-timbered  arches.  There  are  100,000  feet  of 
lumber  in  this  building.  An  electrically-driven  hay- 
fork delivers  the  hay  to  any  point  along  the  center 
of  the  entire  length  of  the  mow.  The  hayfork  is 
operated  by  an  electric  motor,  which  is  placed  in 
one  corner  of  the  building.  This  is  a  great  labor 
and  time  saving  device,  since  it  is  not  a  great  ex- 
pense, for  electricity  is  used  about  the  entire  farm 


buildings.  The  barn  accommodates  100  imported 
and  registered  Jersey  cattle.  The  floor  is  of  con- 
crete, stanchions  and  iron  piping  form  the  stalls 
and  the  entire  inside  is  white  enameled.  This  makes 
a  complete  sanitary  equipment,  as  everything  can 
be  kept  spotlessly  clean  thruout  the  entire  year. 
Rows  of  windows  line  either  side,  affording  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  ventilation.  The  building  is 
equipped  with  a  modern  system  of  ventilation.  A 
center  pathway  runs  between  two  rows  of  fifty  stalls 
each,  with  a  feed  room  at  the  extreme  end,  from 
which  feed  is  pushed  on  roller  trucks  to  any  point 
desired  by  the  herdsman.  Rows  of  electric  light 
bulbs  hang  on  cords  down  the  passageways  on 
either  side.  This  makes  a  very  convenient  light- 
ing system,  as  there  is  no  need  for  darkness  during 
any  time  of  the  night  or  when  the  workmen  are 
busy  attending  to  the  cows. 

Each  row  of  stalls  is  provided  with  piping  for  the 
vacuum  system  used  in  handling  the  mechanical 
milking  apparatus.  These  are  placed  between  the 
cows  and  two  are  milked  at  the  same  time  with  one 
machine.  Two  milking  machines  are  used  and  over- 
seen by  one  man. 

The  litter  is  dropped  into  a  tunnel  underneath  the 
floor,  into  a  manure  spreader.  When  loaded,  it  is 
taken  to  the  fields  and  automatically  emptied.  This 
application  keeps  the  soil  in  a  high  state  of  fertil- 
ity, which  insures  greater  production  of  crops.  A 
concrete  cistern,  holding  500  barrels,  is  built  below 
to  catch  the  liquid  manure.  This  liquid  waste  is 
absorbed  by  phosphate,  which  in  turn  is  applied  to 
the  fields  as  a  fertilizer.  This  thoughtfulness  is 
commendable;  the  problem  of  restoring  plant  food 
to  the  soil  is  unsolved  by  too  many  of  our  farmers — 
at  least  they  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  it. 

The  concrete  floor  is  scrubbed  and  the  cows 
cleaned  and  curried  every  day.  This  does  not  take 
much  time  and  the  building  is  always  in  a  high 
state  of  sanitation.  The  hired  help  around  the  barn 
are  furnished  with  modern  conveniences,  for  in  one 
end  of  the  building  there  is  a  bathroom,  equipped 
with  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  shower  and 
bath  tub,  wash  basin  and  lavatory.  The  men  wear 
white  duck  suits  while  working  in  the  dairy  barn. 

The  milkhouse  is  located  in  front  of  the  dairy 
barn,  a  wide  driveway  intervening.     There  is  a 
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ninety-foot  well,  or  rathe.'  spring,  located  In  one 
coiner  of  this  building.  Water  flows  from  the  well 
at  the  rate  of  eight  gallons  per  minute,  and  is 
caught  in  two  large  tanks  holding  7,000  gallons.  A 
compressor  is  used  to  pump  air  into  these  tanks, 
which  furnishes  the  needed  pressure  to  send  the 
water  to  all  the  barns  and  to  the  house.  A  large 
boiler  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  milkhouse, 
which  is  used  for  heating  the  water  for  sterilizing 
all  the  milk  equipment  and  providing  hot  water 
for  washing.  As  soon  as  the  milking  is  over,  the 
milk  is  separated  by  a  cream  separator,  electrically 
driven.  The  cream  is  sold  on  the  market  and  the 
skimmed  milk  is  fed  to  250  head  of  pure-bred  Duroc 
hogs.  Skimmed  milk  has  a  high  feeding  value  and 
has  an  important  place  in  the  feeding  ration  to  hogs 
on  this  farm. 

Between  the  horse  and  dairy  barns  there  is 
located  a  large  paved  court,  72  by  212  feet,  at  the 
rear  of  which  is  the  wagon  barn,  85  feet  long,  60 
feet  wide  and  18  feet  high.  In  this  barn,  along  the 
entire  side  next  to  the  court,  is  a  ratproof  corn- 
crib,  eight  feet  wide,  .and  5,000  bushels  capacity. 
The  crib  is  covered  with  a  quarter-inch  mesh  wire. 

Two  large  hollow  clay  tile  silos,  each  18  by  40 
feet,  three  feet  below  the  surface,  are  located  on 
the  side  of  the  court  next  to  the  dairy  barn.  These 
silos  hold  420  tons  of  silage,  fifty  acres  of  corn 
being  required  to  fill  the  silos,  and  taking  forty 
men  five  and  one-half  days  to  do  the  work.  These 
are  filled  about  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  silage  makes  a  fine  feed  for  the 
dairy  cows. 

The  power  house  is  situated  in  front  of  the  court 
between  two  iron  gates.  The  power  plant  and  grind 
room  are  in  this  building.  A  coal  oil  engine  and 
motor  generates  the  electricity  for  grinding,  light- 
ing and  power  for  hay  carrier  and  fork,  the  me- 
chanical milking  system,  the  milk  separator  and 
the  air  compressor.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant buildings  on  the  entire  farm,  as  the  labor- 
saving  devices  are  located  here,  thus  lessening  the 
number  of  hands  that  would  have  to  be  kept  to 
manage  the  farm. 

The  large  paved  court  is  very  convenient,  for 
during  the  cold  weather  the  cattle  and  horses  are 
permitted  to  exercise  in  this  space.  It  is  well  shel- 
tered from  the  cold  winds  by  buildings  on  all  four 
sides.  This  is  also  a  very  popular  place  during 
muddy  weather,  especially  during  the  early  spring 
when  the  stock  cannot  be  turned  out  in  the  fields. 

The  garage  and  toolhouse  are  located  close  to 
the  horse  barn.  A  working  bench  is  placed  in  this 
building  and  all  the  minor  breaks  to  the  farm 


machinery  arc  repaired  here. 

There  are  thirty-eight  buildings  on  this  farm,  in- 
cluding six  houses  for  the  farm  hands  and  their 
families,  a  general  store  and  an  icehouse.  The 
houses  for  the  hands  are  neat,  well  planned  and 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences,  every  effort 
being  made  to  make  the  life  of  the  help  as  pleasant 
as  possible.  The  general  store  is  kept  stocked  with 
the  necessities  of  life,  thus  saving  repeated  trips  to 
town.  By  buying  in  large  quantities,  considerable 
saving  is  made  within  a  year's  time.  The  ice  is 
taken  from  a  large  pond  and  creek  on  the  farm. 
Ice  is  used  in  the  milkhouse  during  the  summer 
to  keep  the  milk  and  cream  in  tiptop  condition. 

The  entire  400  acres  of  land  are  in  a  good  state 
of  fertility  and  cultivation.  The  land  consists  of  a 
clay  subsoil,  underlaid  with  gravel  and  sand  live 
feet  below.  Tho  well  tiled,  the  land  is  not  thor- 
oly  tiled ;  a  carload  of  tile  was  used  last  year  and  a 
carload  will  be  used  each  year  until  all  necessary 
drains  are  completed.  A  complete  drainage  system 
has  been  worked  out  by  a  competent  engineer  for 
the  entire  farm.  Blueprints  have  been  made,  and 
the  work  will  be  followed  in  detail  from  year  to  year. 

A  carload  of  lime  is  used  each  year  to  sweeten 
the  soil.  This  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  to 
the  acre  and  is  a  great  benefit  to  clover  and  alfalfa. 
It  is  applied  both  by  a  spreader  and  from  the  wagon 
bed  by  means  of  a  shovel.  The  soil  is  carefully 
tested  each  year  and  all  acid  soils  receive  the  re- 
quired amount  each  year.  Two  cars  of  phosphate 
are  also  used  each  year.  This  is  applied  to  both 
corn  and  wheat,  and  a  marked  increase  in  produc- 
tion is  noticed  each  year. 

Alfalfa  is  put  with  clover  to  inoculate  the  soil  for 
future  alfalfa  growth,  one  bushel  and  a  half  being 
used  to  eight  bushels  of  clover.  The  combination 
of  the  two  makes  a  good  crop  of  hay,  but  the  best 
thing  about  It  is  the  preparation  for  the  coming 
crop  of  alfalfa.  The  farm  has  seventy-five  acres  of 
alfalfa  at  the  present  time,  this  being  an  excellent 
feed  for  the  dairy  cows.  Silage,  alfalfa  hay,  corn- 
meal,  cottonseed  meal  and  a  little  bran  are  used  as  a 
ration  for  the  dairy  cows.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  400  acres  is  planted  in  three  years'  rotation — 
corn,  wheat,  clover.  Other  types  of  rotations  have 
been  mentioned  from  time  to  time,  but  this  has 
proven  the  most  satisfactory  and  is  the  general 
system  followed  thruout  the  State. 

In  conversing  with  the  farm  superintendent,  the 
subject  of  underdrainage  was  brought  up  and  he 
gave  the  following  opinion:  "Why,  it  is  the  all- 
important  thing  about  this  farm.  Of  course,  our 
labor  and  time  saying  equipment  saves  money,  but 


we  have  to  have  the  crop  production  as  the  real 
basis.  Feed  of  a  high  quality  must  be  produced  to 
feed  our  stock.  Tile  underdrainage  is  the  only, 
thing.  We  believe  thoroly  in  it  and  know  we  can- 
not tile  too  much.  Mr.  Kelly  proved  it  to  ua,  for 
the  fields  he  tiled  are  producing  the  best  crop«. 
You  can  notice  it  as  the  years  go  by.  We  have  one 
field  that  is  not  tiled,  simply  because  we  have  not 
had  time  to  get  to  it.  It  produces  a  fair  yield,  be- 
cause it  has  been  highly  prepared,  but  it  cannot 
begin  to  bring  the  returns  that  our  tiled  fields  do: 
You  can  notice  a  big  difference  in  the  tiled  and 
untiled  land.  You  can  see  the  damp  spots  by  5 
glancing  over  the  growing  field,  for  where  there  is 
the  greatest  excess  of  moisture  the  growth  will  be 
the  poorest.  The  underdrainage  gets  rid  of  the 
excess  water,  dries  out  the  soil  quicker,  but, 
strange  to  say,  makes  it  drought-resisting,  because 
it  retains,  through  capillary  attraction,  sufficient 
moisture  for  the  needs  of  the  plant  in  time's  of 
drought.  It  wouldn't  if  it  were  not  tile  drained, 
because  otherwise  the  ground  would  be  compact 
and  hardened  and'  not  porous,  as  is  necessary  for 
good  crop  production. 

"Tile  drainage  opens  up  and  ventilates  the  soil, 
permitting  the  air  to  reach  the  roots  of  the  growing 
plant.  The  more  open  structure  of  the  soil  naturally 
permits  tlje  plant  roots  to  penetrate  deeper  ani 
allow  them  a  greater  area  for  securing  the  neces- 
sary plant  food.  I  can  prepare  the  tiled  land  much 
earlier  and  easier  in  the  spring  than  I  can  the  un- 
tiled land.  It  gives  me  nearly  a  month  longer 
season  each  year.  The  frost  gets  out  of  the  ground 
sooner  and  my  crop  is  well  in  hand  before  the  crops 
on  the  untiled  land  come  along. 

"We  raised  over  seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  last 
year  on  our  tiled  land.  We  get  three  cuttings  from 
our  alfalfa  fields  and  it  makes  the  best  of  feed. 
Every  farmer  in  the  country  should  grow  alfalfa. 
Just  think,  it  grows,  year  in  and  year  out,  with 
three  good  cuttings  and  no  care  worth  mentioning, 
except  to  run  over  it  with  a  fine-toothed  harrow 
after  each  cufting.  You  cannot  raise  a  good  crop 
of  alfalfa,  however,  unless  you  prepare  your  soil  for 
it,  and  tile"  underdrainage  is  the  most  important 
factor." 

The  success  of  this  farm  has  been  due  to  con- 
centrated effort  and  careful  farm  management.  All 
the  details  have  been  worked  out  beforehand  and 
a  carefully  laid  plan  has  been  closely  followed  in 
each  operation.  A  cost-accounting  system  was  in- 
stalled and  the  books  are  balanced  every  year — in 
fact,  the  farming  has  been  made  a  business  and 
carried  out  on  business  principles. 


FUNDS  FOR  GOOD  ROADS 

Two  Ways  in  Which  County  Appropriations  Are  Being  Supplemented 


Federal  Road  Funds 

THE  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  date  of 
July  21,  1916,  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Governors  and  State 
Highway  Departments  of  the  several 
States  the  accompanying  apportion- 
ment of  the  $5,000,000  of  Federal  road 
funds  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1917.  This  is  the  first 
installment  of  Federal  moneys  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  States  under  the 
Federal  Aid  Road  Act  approved  July 
11,  1916.  Before  making  the  division 
among  the  States,  the  Secretary,  in 
accordance  with  the  Act,  deducted  3 
per  cent  or  $150,000  needed  for  ad- 
ministering its  provisions.  This  left 
$4,850,000  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  States,  one-third  in  the  ratio  of 
area,  one-third  in  the  ratio  of  popu- 
lation, and  one-third  in  the  ratio  of 
mileage  of  rural  delivery  routes  and 
star  routes.  The  apportionment  on 
this  basis  gives  the  accompanying 
amounts  for  the  several  States: 

The  Act  requires  that  the  appor- 
tionment for  each  year  shall  be  made 
in  the  same  manner.  Different  sums 
are  appropriated  for  each  year  and 
the  appointment  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  population  as 
shown  by  the  latest  available  Fed- 
eral census  and  the  mileage  of  rural 
delivery  and  star  routes  as  shown 
by  the  certificate  of  the  Postmaster 
General  for  the  next  preceding  fiscal 
year.  A  new  apportionment,  there- 
fore, must  be  announced  for  each  fis- 
cal year. 

The  apportionment  as  given  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  $1,000,000  additional 
appropriated  each  year  for  ten  years  for  the  devel- 
opment of  rural  roads  in  the  National  Forests. 

Auto  Fees  for  Roads 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  registration  and  li- 
cense   fees  paid    in    1915    by    automobilista  to 


the  States,  or  $16,213,387,  was  spent  for  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  county  and  State 
roads,  according  to  a  compilation  just  published 
by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    In  all,  2,445,664  motor  vehicles  were 


Apportionment  of  Federal  Road  Funds  for 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas   

California  .... 

Colorado   

Connecticut  .  . 

Delaware  

Florida   

Georgia   

Idaho   

Illinois   

Indiana   

Iowa   

Kansas   

Kentucky 
Louisiana  .... 

Maine   

Maryland  

.Massachusetts 

Michigan   

Minnesota 
Mississippi  .  .  . 

Missouri   

Montana   

Nebraska   


104,148.90 
68,513.52 
82,689.10 
151,063.92 
83,690.14 
31,090.44 
8,184.37 
55,976.27 
134,329.48 
60,463.50 
220,926.23 
135,747.62 
146,175.60 
143,207.40 
97,471.91 
67,474.66 
48,451.50 
44,047.22 
73.850.95 
145,78::. 72 
142,394.06 
88,905.84 
169,720.41 
98,287.19 
106,770.81 


Nevada   

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota.  .  . 

Ohio   

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  Island.  .  .. 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. . . 
Tennessee  ...... 

Texas"  

Utah   

Vermont   

Virginia   

Washington 
West  Virginia.  .  . 

Wisconsin  /  

Wyoming   


Total   $4,850,000,000 

For 


The  apportionment  indicated  above  is  only  of  one  year's  funds 
succeeding  fiscal  years  the  act  appropriates  the  following  amountfs: 

1918   $10,000,000  1920   $20,000,000 

1919    15,000,000  1921    25,000.000 


registered  in  that  year,  and  their  owners  paid  a 
total  of  $18,245,713  for  registrations  and  drivers' 
and  dealers'  licenses.  This  is  an  increase  of  $5,863,- 
760  over  1914,  and  an  increase  of  734,325  in  the 
number  of  vehicles  registered.  Automobile  fees 
now  defray  nearly  7  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
spent  on  rural  road  and  bridge  building,  whereas 


in  1906  the  income  from  this  source  was  less  than 
three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure. 

The  growth  of  the  volume  of  fees  and  registra- 
tions is  noted  by  the  fact  that  in  1901  New  York,  the 
first  State  to  require  fees,  collected  only  $954.  In 
1906  only  48,000  cars  were  registered 
thruout  the  entire  United  States.  By 
1915,  however,  the  number  had 
jumped  to  the  figure  given,  so  that 
there  is  slightly  more  than  one 
motor  car  registered  for  each  of  the 
2,375,000  miles  of  road  outside  of  the 
incorporated  towns  and  cities. 

The  relation  between  cars  and 
road  mileage  varies  widely  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  There  is  only  one 
motor  car  for  every  six  miles  of 
rural  road  in  Nevada,  but  nearly  six 
motor  cars  for  every  mile  of  such 
road  in  New  Jersey.  There  is  an 
average  of  one  motor  car  registra- 
tion for  every  forty-four  persons  in 
the  United  States.  Iowa  apparently 
leads,  however.^with  one  motor  car 
for  every  sixteen  persons,  while  only 
one  for  every  200  persons  is  regis- 
tered for  Alabama. 

It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  figures  of  registration  do 
not  necessarily  represent  a  total 
number  of  cars,  as  some  of  the 
States  do  not  require  annual  regis- 
tration, others  group  pleasure  and 
commercial  cars  and  motorcycles  In 
their  accounts,  while  still  other 
States  do  not  require  registration  of 
motorcycles. 

There  is  great  inec.  "  ty  in  the 
registration  fees  charged  by  the  dif- 
ferent States.  The  average  for  the 
United  States  was  $7.46.  The  State 
of  Vermont,  however,  secured  in  1915  a  gross 
revenue  of  $18.10  for  each  motor  car,  while  Minne- 
sota received  only  about  50  cents  annually  for 
each  car.  In  Texas  and  South  Carolina  no  annual 
registration  fees  are  collected,  the  only  require- 
ment being  a  county  fee  of  50  cents  and  $1.00  rc- 
Contlnued  on  Page  695 


64 
20 
59 
7  8 
250 
114 
76 
186 
115, 
78 
230 
11 
71 
80 
114 
291 
56 
22 
99 
71 
53 
128 
61 


398.30 
996.62 
212.68 
737.81 
720.27 
381.92 
143.06 
905.42 
139.00 
,687.37 
.644.17 
.665.71 
807.64 
946.02 
153.48 
927.81 
,950.15 
,844.47 
660.71 
,884.28 
270.46 
361.07 
196.82 
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The  Public  Library  on  Wheels 

Where  Books  Are  Delivered  Regularly  at  Your  Very  Door 


HOW  would  you  like  to  live  in  a  community 
where  the  very  books  and  periodicals  that 
you  wanted  were  delivered  personally  to  you 
every  so  often?  There  is  such  a  community  in 
existence  and  it  is  considered  the  most  ideal  ar- 
rangement of  rural  extension  that  exists  in  Amer- 
ica today.  This  ideal  arrangement  has  been  worked 
out  in  Maryland  by  Miss  Titcomb,  who  has  made 
herself  famous  in  the  library  world  by  so  doing. 
In  Washingt5n  County,  Maryland,  there  is  a  Central 
Library  at  Hagerstown,  there  are  branches,  deposit 
stations,  traveling  libraries  and  auto- 
mobile delivery  to  the  doors  of  the 
farm  homes. 

There  are  forty-seven  deposit  sta- 
tions in  the  county.  These  deposit 
stations  are  located  in  drug  stores, 
postoffices,  creameries,  at  toll  gates 
and  even  in  private  homes.  The 
boxes  at  these  deposit  stations  con- 
tain about  fifty  books  and  are  re- 
turned every  sixty  or  ninety  days  for 
a  fresh  supply.  With  the  installing 
of  an  automobile,  especially  equipped 
and  adapted  for  rural  delivery  of 
books,  more  families  and  schools 
could  be  reached. 

The  benefit  to  the  -rural  schools  is 
wonderful,  as  it  puts  books  and  pic- 
tures into  boys'  and  girls'  hands 
which  they  would  otherwise'  never 
see.  The  work  with  the  schools 
reaches  farther  each  year  and  grows 
more  helpful.  This  is  due  in  paft  to 
the  library  car.  By  this  means  the 
school  librarian  is  able  to  visit 
seventy-one  classrooms,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 
This  brings  her  in  closer  touch  with 
Ihe  teachers  and  gives  her  a  clearer 
idea  of  their  needs. 

By  placing  a  small  collection  of 
books  in  several  of  tne  city  schools  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  it  has  been  possible  to  make  fewer  books 
do  more  faork,  by  circulating  them  more  rapidly. 
Books  have  been  placed  in  162  classrooms  against 
116  last  year  with  the  use  of  only  sixty-two  more 
books,  and  the  result  has  been  an  increase  of  1,435 
in  the  school  circulation. 

The  mounted  and  annotated  pictures  are  always 
liked  by  both  pupils  and  teachers.  One  teacher  in 
the  country  always  asks  for  a  double  supply,  and 
when  all  the  classrooms  have  been  furnished  she 
calls  and  gets  the  extra  ones,  and  carries  them  her- 
self to  her  school,  walking  a  distance  of  two  miles 
or  more. 

The  library  having  acquired  from  various 
sources  rather  an  unusually  good  collection  of 
framed  pictures,  it  is  this  year  able  to  begin  the 
loan  of  pictures  for  schoolroom  decoration.  Sub- 
jects suitable  for  the  purpose  are  chosen  and,  using 
the  motor,  are  carried  to  the  schoolroom  and  hung 
for  the  school  year.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they 
are  collected  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  a  gen- 
eral interchange  may  be  effected  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  school  year. 

In  one  school  the  first  term  each  book  was  read 
twice,  while  the  last  term  each  one  did  duty  seven- 
teen times.  Which  goes  to  prove  that  if  children 
are  given  the  opportunity  they  will  grasp  it. 

In  several  of  the  country  districts  a  story  hour 
has  been  inaugurated.  This  story  hour  has  a 
double  object.  In  the  first  place  it  makes  the  chil- 
dren conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  library,  so 
when  they  come  to  town  the  children's  room  will 
be  the  objective  point.  In  the  second  place  it  in- 
troduces the  children  to  certain  books  which  the 
story  teller  carries  with  her  and  leaves  either  with 
the  group  of  children  or  at  the  nearest  deposit  sta- 
tion. 

The  book  wagon  carries  several  cases  for  deposit 
stations  and  at  the  same  time  a  collection  of  about 
200  volumes  on  its  shelves.  The  wagon  has  been 
used  now  for  four  years  and  it  seems  to  be  an 
ideal  arrangement.  The  book  goes  to  the  man.  A 
busy  farmer  cannot  ride  five,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  for 
a  desired  volume.  He  will  go  without  the  book 
first,  so  anything  that  will  bring  books  and  maga- 
zines to  the  farmer  and  his  family  is  to  be  com- 
mended. There  are  sixteen  routes  which  cover  the 
entire  county.  Some  of  .them  consume  one  day, 
some  two  and  three  days,  while  to  drive  to  the  most 
distant  outpost  and  return  takes  five  days.  The 
wagon  is  on  its  travels  at  least  two  days  a  week. 

Miss  Titcomb,  whose  advice  we  can  well  afford 
to  follow,  says  that  a  large  library  supplying  a 
large  area  gives  better  service  than  a  number  of 
small  libraries  scattered  over  the  same  territory. 
It  is  economy — economy  of  books  and  administra- 
tion; forty-seven  deposit  stations  among  30,000  peo- 
ple mean  400  people  have  access  to  at  least  150 
fresh  books  yearly. 

I>o  you  have  access  to  that  many  every  year?  If 


By  Grace  Viall  Gray 

not  why  do  you  not  inaugurate  Miss  Titcomb's 
economical,  very  efficient  method  in  your  county? 

Some  houses  are  rendered  inaccessible  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  lanes  lead- 
ing to  them.  In  such  cases,  word  is  sent  upon 
arrival  at  the  nearest  neighbor's,  and  often  the  car 
is  surrounded  by  borrowers,  baskets  on  their  arms 
in  which  to  carry  away  the  books.    The  growing 


The   Hook   Wagon   Goes  to  the   Humblest   Cottage   With   Its   Messages  of 
Cheer,    Its    Offerings    of    Entertainment    and  Instruction 


confidence  in  the  attendant  in  charge  of  the  car 
has  been  one  of  the  features  of  this  year's  work. 
Lists  of  books  are  sometimes  presented,  or  infor- 
mation is  asked  on  some  topic.  The  bulletins  of 
agricultural  books  belonging  to  the  library  dis- 
tributed at  the  Farmers'  Institutes  have  been  of 
real  use. 

One  farmer  asked  for  advice  on  how  to  grow  one 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  He  was  told 
to  get:  Fertilizers;  book  of  alfalfa;  soils;  book  of 


Children  and  Their  Parents  Are  Greatly  Helped 
and  Their  Thought-Life  Vastly  Enriched  b3 
Thl„  (  nique  County  Traveling  Library  Plan 
Which  Serve*  School,  Town  or  Indi vidmil  Alike 


wheat;  pruning  book;  principles  of  soil  manage- 
ment; Ginseng  Culturist's  Guide  Book — a  winter's 
reading  course  in  agriculture,  all  taken  from  the 
bulletins.  It  is  necessary  to  duplicate  freely  all 
and  everything  pertaining  to  agriculture,  domestic 
science,  nursing,  care  of  the  baby,  etc.  While,  as  a 
recent  writer  has  pointed  out,  these  "are  not 
properly  books  at  all;  they  come  in  the  category 
of  time  tables,  telephone  directories  and  other 
agencies  of  civilized  life,"  still  they  help  to  raise 
the  economic  conditions,  and  pave  the  way  for 


books  which   interest  and  inspire  their  readers. 

The  demand  for  children's  books  is  constant,  a 
healthy  sign.  Sometimes  mothers  who  do  not  read 
themselves  borrow  something  to  read  to  the  chil- 
dren. For  the  rest,  history,  biography,  travel,  de- 
votional works,  and  a  not  too  great  proportion  of 
fiction  fill  the  country  demands. 

Several  places  have  been  found  where  only  the 
children  could  read  or  write,  and  their  knowledge 
of  books  was  limited  to  those  they  had  used  in 
school.   In  one  such  family  the  15-year-old  daughter 
had  saved   every   penny   she  could 
earn,  with  which  to  buy  books  and 
already  had  a  collection  of  sixteen. 
At  another  cabin  where  a  family  of 
six  or    seven    lived  in    two  small 
rooms,  the  mother  said  with'  tears 
in  her  eyes,  "You've  no  idea  how 
much  I  enjoy  having  the  children 
read  to  me!" 

The  advantage  of  sending  a  trained 
library  worker  out  with  the  wagon 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  she  is  in- 
creasingly depended  upon  to  select 
the  books,  and,  meeting  people  in 
their  own  homes,  can  study  condi- 
tions and  suit  the  book  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  call  for  books  of  a  practical 
nature  has  been  constant,  and  often 
it  has  been  impossible  to  supply  the 
demand.  Everywhere  the  people  are 
looking  to  the  library  for  the  best 
and  latest  methods  of  truck  garden- 
ing, fruit  raising,  agriculture  in  all 
its  -phases,  while  the  farmer's  wife 
welcomes  any  new  suggestion  in 
dairying,  domestic  science  and  poul- 
try culture. 

Where  there  are  branch  libraries, 
the  town  has  the  advantage  of  a 
trained   librarian   at   least   once  a 
week.  This  can  be  best  realized  by  this  little  clip- 
ping: 

"At  Hancock,  there  have  been  two  deposit  sta- 
tions for  a  number  of  years,  but  this  year  it  has 
been  possible  to  inaugurate  for  this  village  a  more 
efficient  system  of  service.  Dr.  J.  A.  West  has 
generously  given  sufficient  space  in  his  centrally 
located  drug  store  for  a  book  case  with  glass  doors, 
a  chair  and  desk.  The  case  is  filled  with  an  at- 
tractive collection  of  books  of  all  classes.  Wednes- 
day has  been  advertised  as  Library  Day  in  the 
Hancock  Star  and  in  the  schools,  and  Miss  Bark- 
doll  from  the  Central  Library  takes  the  morning, 
train  each  week,  spending  the  day  in  Hancock, 
circulating  the  books,  taking  requests  for  others, 
conferring  with  the  teachers,  in  effect  giving  thei 
people  a  village  library  with  a  trained"  librarian, 
open  one  day  in  the  week." 

Perhaps  you  have  a  Doctor  West  in  your  towm 
who  would  be  glad  to  donate  part  of  his  drug  store: 
for  a  case  of  books  if  you  would  only  ask  him. 

Miss  Titcomb  reports  a  very  interesting  trip  that 
was  taken  by  the  book  wagon  across  the  mountain 
from  Trego  to  Samples  Manor.  It  had  been  rather 
a  discouraging  day,  for  such  days  do  come,  when 
at  last  the  car  drove  up  to  a  small  cottage  where  a 
sunny-faced  lad  of  14  waited  with  his  pile 
pf  books.  When  asked  if  he  were  fond  of  reading 
he  said,  "Yes,  I  am,  if  it  is  important."  He  handled 
volume  after  volume  with  such  keen  pleasure  that 
it  seemed  quite  worth  while  the  whole  trip  just  to 
satisfy  this  one  little  mountain  boy.  And  these  are 
what  he  finally  decided  were  important:  Rhymes 
of  Our  Planet;  Siam  and  Java;  Hero  Tales  of  Amer- 
ican History;  Star-Land;  Siegfried;  Saints  and 
Heroes. 

As  a  rule  a  return  trip  to  certain  families  is  an- 
ticipated with  much  pleasure.  One  of  these  lives 
near  Garrett's  Mill,  and  consists  of  father,  mother, 
a  son,  and  two  grown  daughters.  They  live  on  a 
small  farm  and  raise  poultry  and  market  produce. 
Tho  they  subscribe  to  only*one  weekly  newspaper, 
they  are  deeply  interested  in  the  big  world  outside. 
This  fall  they  were  found  cutting  corn,  shelling 
beans  and  baking  for  a  festival  to  be  held  in  the 
neighborhood  that  evening.  Seated  on  the  back 
porch  steps,  domestic  problems,  the  war,  and  the 
books  they  had  so  thoroly  enjoyed  were  discussed. 
Then  all  went  out  to  the  car  for  more.  Here  is 
what  they  selected  for  their  winter's  reading: 

About  Paris;  David  Harum ;  Java;  Broadway; 
Life  of  Napoleon;  Battle  of  the  Strong;  Thru  Dark- 
est Africa;  A  Roman  Holiday;  Tenants  of  an  Old 
Farm;  Italian  Life  in  Town  and  Country;  In  Vanity 
Fair;  When  America  Was  New;  Sky  Pilot;  In  Old 
School  Days. 


The  fifth  annual  show  of  the  Pontotac  Poultry- 
Association  will  be  held  December  28.  29  and  30, 
1916,  at  Ada,  Okla. 
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Short  Squibs  for  Hot  Days,  but  Full  of  Business  Ideas 


Immature  Veal 


A CRUSADE  against  the  sale  of  immature  veal 
is  to  be  instituted  by  the  Health  Department 
of  Chicago.  City  inspectors  are  instructed  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  authorities  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  and  to  confiscate  the  car- 
casses of  calves  less  than  four  weeks  old  shipped 
into  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

A  decision  to  this  effect  was  reached  at  a  confer- 
ence between  Dr.  John  Dill  Robertson,  Health  Com- 
missioner for  Chicago,  and  W.  Scott  Matthews,  Illi- 
nois Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.  Strict  watch 
will  be  kept  at  all  packing  houses  under  the  city's 
jurisdiction  and  all  platforms  and  railroad  stations 
where  meat  is  shipped  in  to  the  retail  butchers. 

Evidence  obtained  by  the  city  inspectors  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  State  authorities  for  prosecu- 
tion. The  Health  Department's  order,  which  took 
effect  August  1,  reads  as  follows: 

(This  order  is  of  interest  to  all  who  ship  veal  to 
Chicago.) 

The  law  against  the  sale  of  veal  from  immature 
calves  or  calves  less  than  four  weeks 
old  will  be  strictly  enforced  within 
the  City  of  Chicago.  This  applies  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  city  ordi- 
nance as  well  as  the  State  law.  This 
department  will  cooperate  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Illinois  Dairy  and  Food 
Department  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
veal  that  comes  within  the  four- 
weeks-old  limit  specified  in  the 
statutes. 

The  State  law  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly: 
That  if  any  person  kills,  or  causes  to 
be  killed,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  any 
immature  calf  or  any  calf  less  than 
four  weeks  old,  or  knowingly  sells  or 
has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to 
sell  for  food,  the  meat  of  any  imma- 
ture calf,  or  of  any  calf  less  than 
four  weeks  old,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $25,  nor  more  than  $50,  or 
by  imprisonment  in  'the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by  both 
fine  and  imprisonment,  and  all  such 
meat  exposed  for  sale  or  kept  with 
intent  to  sell,  may  be  seized  and  de- 
stroyed by  any  health  officer,  or  any 
sheriff  or  deputy  sheriff,  constable 
or  police  officer.  That  part  of  the  city 
ordinance  relating  to  the  sale  of  veal, 
under  Section  1361,  reads: 

No  person  or  corporation  shall 
bring  into,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in 
the  city  for  human  food,  any  calf,  or 
any  part  of  the  meat  thereof  which 
at  the  time  it  was  killed  was  less 
than  four  weeks  old. 

All  veal  under  the  four-weeks  age 
limit  shipped  into  Chicago  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  will  be  confiscated 
and  the  evidence  turned  over  to  the 
State  authorities  for  prosecution.  In- 
spectors for  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  are  so  notified  and  are  instructed  to 
report  all  violations  at  once.    This  order  takes 
effect  August  1,  1916. 

Controlling  Smut 

SMUT,  how  to  combat  it,  is  the  question  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  wheat  growers  of  the 
Northwest  at  the  present  time.  Farmers  have 
for  years  suffered  heavy  losses  from  this  trouble- 
some pest  and  have  been  greatly  puzzled  to  know 
how  to  combat  it.  In  spite  of  most  careful  treat- 
ment of  seed,  crops  of  winter  wheat  will  very  fre- 
quently appear  with  a  large  percentage  of  smut. 
Director  Ira  D.  Cardiff  states  that  investigations 
conducted  at  the  Washington  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Pullman  prove  conclusively  that  smut  which 
infects  wheat  where  seed  has  been  carefully  treated 
comes  very  largely  from  smut  spores  which  have 
been  blown  over  the  country  in  enormous  numbers 
at  thrashing  time. 

Dr.  Heald  and  his  assistants  have  shown  that 
during  the  thrashing  season  there  is  not  a  square 
inch  of  surface  out  of  doors  that  does  not  have 
deposited  upon  it  thousands  of  smut  spores.  These 
spores  drop  upon  the  summer  fallow,  where  they 
lie  until  the  fall  rains  come.  It  is  a  common  agri- 
cultural practice,  as  soon  as  the  rains  in  that  State 
come,  about  October  1st,  to  disk  the  summer  fallow 
and  immediately  seed  the  wheat.  The  disking  turns 
under  the  smut  spores,  where  they  germinate  at 
the  same  time  the  wheat  sprouts  and  immediately 


infect  the  latter,  thus  resulting  in  a  large  percent- 
age of  smut  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  seed  may 
have  been  carefully  treated. 

Therefore,  wheat  which  is  seeded  before  thrash- 
ing time  will  be  free  from  this  danger  and  produce 
practically  a  smut-free  crop.  If  early  seeding  is 
impossible,  very  late  seeding  is  the  next  best  prac- 
tice and  will  result  in  very  little  smut,  as  by  this 
time  the  smut  spores  which  fell  upon  the  surface 
during  the  thrashing  season  will  have  germinated 
and  died. 

Early  seeding,  however,  is  to  be  preferred  for 
true  winter  wheats,  as  it  results  in  a  more  .vigor- 
ous plant,  one  less  apt  to  winter  kill,  and  also 
affords  a  large  amount  of  fall  pasture. 

It  has  also  been  proven  by  investigations  at  the 
station  that  if  wheat  is  sown  in  October  upon  sum- 
mer fallow  which  has  been  replowed,  little  or  no 
smut  will  be  produced.  The  replowing  turns  the 
smut  spores  from  the  surface  deep  into  the  soil, 
with  the  result  that  when  wheat  and  smut  germi- 
nate, they  are  not  in  contact  and  infection  does  not 
occur. 


a  certain  amount  of  office  work  required  in  writing 
to  nonresidents  asking  their  cooperation,  etc.,  it 
is  not  possible  to  handle  more  than  the  space  al- 
ready set  aside.  Next  year  more  space  will  be  set 
aside  to  work  as  a  pest  district,  or  more  area  will 
be  included  this  year  if  the  office  work  will  permit." 

Knockout   Drops   for  Hoppers 

THE  poisoned  bran  mash  that  is  being  used  so 
successfully  by  the  Colorado  College  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  destruction  of  grasshoppers 
in  the  State  is  prepared  after  the  Kansas  formula 

as  follows: 

Paris  green  (or  white  arsenic),  3  pounds;  bran, 
50  pounds;  sirup  (cheap),  4  quarts;  water,  5  gal- 
lons; lemons  (medium  size),  10.  Mix  the  poison 
and  bran  together  while  dry;  dissolve  the  sirup  in 
the  water;  squeeze  the  lemons  into  this  and  finely 
chop  the  peel  and  pulp  and  add  them  also;  pour 
this  mixture  into  the  bran  and  paris  green,  and 
stir  so  as  to  dampen  the  mash  thoroly.  The  lemons 
may  be  prepared  by  putting  them  thru  a  meat 
grinder.  Distribute  the  mixture  broad- 
cast in  as  fine  particles  as  pos- 
sible where  the  grasshoppers  are 
most  abundant.  The  application 
should  be  made  toward  evening  or 
early  (between  4  and  7  o'clock) 
in  the  morning.  From  3  to  5  pounds 
of  dry  bran  is  usually  sufficient 
for  an  acre  of  land.  Never  distribute 
in  little  piles. 

The  farmer  often  thinks  little  good 
has  been  done  because  he  does  not 
notice  the  dead  hoppers,  altbo  he 
may  notice  that  they  are  much  fewer 
in  numbers.  In  such  cases  he  is 
likely  to  think  that  they  have  mi- 
grated to  some  other  field.  The  dead 
grasshoppers  may  usually  be  found 
if  one  will  take  the  pains  to  go  down 
upon  his  hands  and  knees  and  look 
the  surface  of  the  ground  over  care- 
fully for  them.  Especially  is  it 
necessary  to  look  about  the  roots  of 
plants  and  in  shaded  places  where 
they  may  get  a  little  protection  from 
the  sun  while  in  their  sick  and  dying 
condition. 

Menace  to  Citrus  Trees 


If  You  Haven't  Seen  the  Modern  Farm  Horses  Work  Yet,  Th 
Them  at  Oue  of  the  Following  Demonstrations  Yet  to  Be  Held: 
ton,  Illinois,  August  21  to  25;  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  August  28  to 
1;  Madison,  'Wisconsin,  September  4  to  8 
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Best  of  all,  the  entire  abandonment  of  summer  fal- 
low practice  would  eliminate  very  largely  the  dan- 
ger from  smut. 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  value  of 
different  methods  of  seed  treatment,  formaldehyde 
being  as  effective  as  biuestone  (copper  sulphate). 

Prairie  Dogs  "Git  Out" 

EORGE  R.  SMITH,  County  Agriculturist  of  Ad- 
ams County,  Colorado,  reports:  "We  have  been 
busy  making  the  initial  preparations  for  the 
formation  of  districts  for  the  eradication  of  prairie 
dogs.  A  section  of  country  12  miles  wide  and  18 
miles  long  will  be  included  in  the  pest  district. 
This  district  is  worked  by  townships.  The  farmers 
have  elected  four  men  in  each  township  to  act  as 
inspectors  and  take  charge  of  the  securing  of  the 
poison  in  bulk  to  decrease  cost  of  same  to  farmers. 
These  farmers  are  circulating  petitions  to  be  signed 
by  resident  land  owners,  asking  that  the  county 
commissioners  set  aside  the  above-named  district 
as  a  pest  district.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  State  law  so  as  to  require  all  dis- 
interested farmers  to  destroy  the  prairie  dogs. 

"All  of  the  farmers  and  cattlemen  of  these  districts 
were  very  much  interested  in  this  move  and  it  is 
the  'speculating  land  owner'  located  elsewhere 
who  has  not  assisted  in  destroying  the  prairie  dogs 
or  they  would  have  been  destroyed  before.  One  of 
the  difficulties  which  I  find  in  organizing  these  dis- 
tricts is  that  every  township  where  there  are  prairie 
dogs  wishes  to  form  a  pest  district,  but  as  there  Is 


HE  chinaberry  and  the  Cali- 
fornia privet  harbor  whitefly. 
The  larvae  can  be  found  on  these 
plants  during  summer.  During  late 
summer  the  adults  can  be  seen  com- 
ing from  the  trees  in  swarms.  It  will 
be  too  late  then  to  do  anything.  The 
time  to  eliminate  the  insect  is  in  the 
larval  stage.  J.  R.  Watson,  entomolo- 
gist to  the  University  of  Florida  Ex- 
periment Station,  recommends  that 
chinaberry  and  privet  be  cut  down 
before  the  adults  appear.  If  this  is 
not  desirable  the  plants  should  be 
sprayed  with  the  citrus  trees. 

There  is  very  little  use  in  spraying 
citrus  trees  for  whitefly  or  in  putting 
fungi  in  the  grove  if  similar  precautions  are  not 
taken  with  these  host  plants  also,  A  few  chinaberry 
trees  or  privets  will  produce  enough  whiteflies  to 
reinfest  the  grove  again.  The  adults  which  come 
from  these  plants  at  the  end  of  summer  do  not 
lay  their  eggs  on  them.  They  go  to  citrus  trees 
and  help  to  swell  the  number  of  larvae  for  the  fall 
brood. 

Hogging  Off  Crops 

HOG-RAISING  is  a  profitable  enterprise;  how- 
ever, one  of  the  difficult  problems  in  connection 
with  hog  raising  is  obtaining  suitable  summer 
pasture.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  and 
maintain  a  permanent  combination  summer  hog 
pasture  consisting  of  the  grasses,  clover  and  alfalfa 
in  Washington.  The  warm,  dry  summer  weather 
will  reduce  any  pasture  to  the  hay  state,  diminish 
its  protein  content  and  increase  its  crude  fiber.  It 
is  not  economical  to  try  to  produce  growing  and 
fattening  pigs  on  such  so-called  pasture.  They 
will  come  to  a  Standstill.  The  hog  grower  should 
strive  to  obtain  a  succession  of  green,  palatable, 
nutritious  pasture  crops,  if  he  would  produce  pork 
most  satisfactorily. 

The  earliest  spring-grown  crop  with  which  to  sup- 
plement the  permanent  pasture  is  peas  and  oats. 
It  should  be  grazed  when  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  height.  White  beardless  barley  and  oats  are  also 
excellent  when  so  utilized. 
Wheat,  peas  and  oats,  barley  or  corn  may  be 
Continued  on  Page  702 
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STORING  "SWEETS"  SAFELY 

A  Cold  Storage  House  Built  by  an  Alabama  Farmer,  Adaptable  Most  Anywhere 


STORAGE  facilities  often  mark  the  determining 
point  between  success  and  failure  in  the  pro- 
duction  and  marketing  of  many  products.  This 
statement  is  especially  true  with  reference  to  the 
various  products  which  come  under  the  head  of 
perishable,  even  to  those  which  might  be  called 
only  semi-perishable.  Many  a  man  has  found  that 
after  producing  a  large  yield  of  some  more  or 
less  perishable  crop  at  a  small  or  moderate  cost 
of  production  he  has  lost  his  crop  or  has  sustained 
a  financial  loss  on  it,  all  because  he  had  no  ade- 
quate facilities  for  storing  it  until  market  condi- 
tions and  prices  were  such  as  to  pay  him  a  profit 
Sometimes  he  has  let  the  crop  spoil  rather  than 
market  it  because  conditions  and  prices  were  such 
that  the  price  he  could  get  for  it  at  the  time  it  was 
roady  was  so  small  it  would  not 
cover  the  bare  cost  of  shipping  and 
marketing,  and  yet  if  he  could  have 
held  it  for  a  time  without  deteriora- 
tion he  could  have  secured  a  price 
which  would  have  paid  at  least  a 
fair  profit  on  the  entire  costs  of  pro- 
duction, storage  and  marketing. 
Again,  he  has  sent  his  crop  to  mar- 
ket only  to  find  that  tho  the  price 
was  a  little  more  than  enough  to 
cover  the  costs  of  shipping  and  mar- 
keting, yet  it  was  not  sufficient  to  re- 
imburse him  for  the  entire  cost  of 
production;  and  again,  if  he  could 
have  held  the  crop  for  a  time  without 
deterioration  he  could  have  sold  at  a 
price  which  would  have  paid  a  neat 
profit. 

Such  conditions  arise  primarily 
from  a  temporarily  glutted  mar- 
ket, where  storage  facilities  would 
have  enabled  one  to  tide  over  the 
temporary  glut  And  still  again,  with 
such  semi-perishable  products  as 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  the 
price  at  time  of  harvesting  the  crop 
is  considerably  below  what  it  will  be 
later  in  the  season,  before  the  new 
crop  is  available;  if  one  could  hold 
the  crop  for  this  inevitable  rise  in  price  he  would  be 
able  to  sell  at  a  price  which  would  far  more  than 
pay  the  cost  of  storing.  Sften  this  loss,  from  either 
one  of  these  causes,  is  sufficient  in  one  year  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  providing  such  storage 
facilities,  so  that  in  succeeding  years  this  increased 
price  would  represent  an  absolute  net  profit. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these  it  will  pay  such 
a  man  to  provide  himself  with  adequate  facilities 
for  storing  and  caring  for  such  a  crop  or  crops. 
This  is  well  proven  in  the  experience  of  one  Ala- 
bama farmer  who  has  a  considerable  acreage  in 
Bweet  potatoes  and  strawberries  each  year.  This 
man  decided  to  quit  carrying  these  frequent  losses, 
and  to  do  so  by  building  himself  a  storage  house, 
primarily  to  care  for  his  crop  of  sweet  potatoes 
and  incidentally  his 
strawberries  in  case 
there  should  a  sudden 
glut  in  the  market  at 
any  time.  Some  of  the 
plans  of  this  storage 
house  are  shown  in 
connection  with  this 
discussion,  and  no 
doubt  they  will  be  of 
interest  and  possibly  of 
benefit  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business. 

First  let  us  look  into 
the  problems  Involved 
in  the  storing  of  sweet 
potatoes. 

Unlike  most  perish- 
able products,  the 
sweet  potato  requires 
warmth  and  a  dry  at- 
mosphere while  in  stor- 
age, and  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation in  the  storage 
house  and  among  the  potatoes  themselves.  Thru- 
out  the  time  of  filling  the  storage  house  and  for 
about  ten  days  after  the  job  has  been  completed 
a  temperature  of  85  to  90  degrees  should  be  main- 
tained, with  plenty  of  ventilation. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  the  sweating  or  curing 
process,  and  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  potatoes 
thereafter  depend  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon 
how  this  curing  process  has  been  carried  on.  After 
the  crop  is  all  in  and  thoroly  cured  the  temperature 
should  be  slowly  lowered  to  about  55  to  60  degrees 
and  k':pt  quite  uniformly  within  this  range,  and 
at  ill  with  abundant  ventilation.  From  first  to  last 
th';y  should  be  handled  very  carefully  and  as  few 
times  as  possible.  These  facts  show  the  problems 
which  are  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  stor- 


By  James  A.  King 

age  place  for  this  crop.  These  are  the  conditions 
which  this  Alabama  farmer  strove  to  meet  in  de- 
signing and  building  his  storage  house. 

At  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  in  his  section  of 
the  country  the  soil  maintains  a  very  uniform  tem- 
perature of  about  45  degrees  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  He  decided  to  construct  his  storage  house 
on  the  edge  of  the  crown  of  a  small  hill  so  that  he 
could  take  advantage  of  this  fact  in  furnishing 
the  necessary  temperature  for  his  potatoes  at  the 
same  time  that  he  supplied  the  required  ventila- 
tion or  circulation  of  clean  air. 

As  material  he  chose  what  are  known  as  hollow 
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Floor  Plan  of  an    Vlabiima  Sweet  Potato   Storage  Hounc   With  a  Capacity 
of  :t,0<M>  UiiKlielM,  and  Showing  the  Underground  Air  Intake  "Tunnel" 


clay  building  blocks  or  tile;  some  of  them  with 
two  air  chambers,  some  with  three  air  chambers. 
The  nature  of  the  material  and  the  form  of  the 
blocks  or  tile  were  such  as  to  be  permanent  in 
character  and  to  prevent  to  a  large  degree  a  trans- 
fer of  heat  thru  the  walls  from  the  Outside  of  the 
building  to  the  inside,  or  from  the  inside  t*)  the  out- 
side. 

A  ventilating  tunnel  was  so  constructed  as  to 
cause  the  outside  air  to  pass  for  a  considerable 
distance  thru  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  three  feet  be- 
fore it  entered  the  building;  far  enough  to  be  cooled 
to  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  summertime, 
and  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  in  winter.  A 
set  of  dampers  in  the  outlet  flues  in  the  roof  of  the 
building  made  it  possible  for  him  to  regulate  the 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  putting  the  pota- 
toes in  storage  at  time  of  gathering,  and  of  taking 
them  out  when  he  wishes  to  sell,  he  constructed 
a  series  of  bins  with  an  aisle  on  one  side  of  each 
row  of  bins.  These  bins  are  made  of  slats  instead 
of  being  made  tight,  and  each  shelf  or  bin  is  a 
series  of  drawers  instead  of  being  one  long  bin. 
These  bin  drawers  are  each  filled  only  partly  full, 
the  potatoes  being  placed  in  them  in  the  form  of 
a  small  rounded  pile.  This  construction,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  location  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  ports 
of  the  ventilating  system,  permits  the  air  to  circulate 
uniformly  thruout  all  parts  of  the  notato  house, 
thus  providing  both  the  required  temperature  and 
amount  of  fresh  air  in  all  parts.  Having  the  pota- 
toes in  smali  separate  piles  does  away  with  the 
handling  of  them  which  is  necessary 
when  they  are  all  in  one  big  ^ne. 
And  yet  this  house  will  care  for 
3,000  bushels  of  "sweets." 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  door 
does  not  admit  directly  from  the  out- 
door air  into  the  inside  of  the  main 
storage  room  of  the  house,  but  into 
a  vestibule.  This  permits  workmen 
to  go  and  come  without  drafts  from 
the  outside  joining  in  thru  the  door 
and  causing  the  temperature  in  hat 
end  or  corner  of  t.e  house  to  fluctu- 
ate providing  bc-h  doors  are  never 
opened  at  the  same  time.  This  vesti- 
bule also  opens  into  a  sort  of  cold 
storage  or  cooling  room,  at  t  -e  other 
end  of  which  is  a  series  of  shelves 
for  holding  ice;  thus  making  a  large 
refrigerator  out  of  this  cooling 
room;  here  fruits,  vegetables  and  so 
forth  may  be  kept  the  same  as  in  a 
refrigerator. 

The  year  this  house  was  built  its 
owner  lost  one  entire  car  of  straw- 
berries because  they  were  ripe  just 
at  a  time  when  the  strawberry  mar- 
ket was  glutted  and  he  could  not  get 
a  price  which  would  pay  express  and 
commission  charges.  The  year  after 
it  was  built  the  same  condition  arose.  The  pota- 
toes had  been  marketed  and  the  house  was  empty. 
So  he  simply  put  his  berries  in  the  potato  house, 
opened  the  air  vents  between  the  main  storage 
room  and  the  ice  chamber  and  the  cooling  room, 
and  held  his  berries  in  prime  condition  until  the 
market  was  again  favorable.  The  saving  on  this 
one  car  of  strawberries  practically  paid  the  cost 
of  building  the  entire  storage  house. 

A  number  of  these  potato  and  vegetable  store- 
houses have  been  built  in  the  South.  With  slight 
changes  in  design  or  construction  they  can  be 
made  to  fit  the  needs  of  any  farmer,  any  perishable 
crop  or  even  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  group  of  farm- 
ers. Where  one  lot  of  crops  is  marketed  in  the 
cold  months  of  the  year,  and  another  in  the  warm 

months,  it  can  be  made 
to  serve  double  purpose 
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1  Sh«w«  a  Longitudinal  Plan  of  the  Veatllmle,  Cooling  Room  and  Ice  Chamber.  Figure  2 
Croan  Section  of  the  Cooling  Room  With  Air  Vent*  Ilettveen  It  and  the  Main  Storage  Hoom 


amount  of  the  air  passing  thru  the  building  in  a 
day,  and  the  speed  at  which  it  passed — 'thus  also 
regulating  to  a  considerable  degree  the  temperature 
at  which  it  entered  the  building.  In  more  northern 
localities  this  ventilating  tunnel  would  have  to  be 
run  at  a  greater  depth  so  as  to  reach  a  level  of 
uniform  temperature  for  the  entire  year.  In  this 
particular  location  this  ventilating  system  enables 
him  to  maintain  a  very  uniform  temperature  of  52 
degrees  thruout  most  of  the  year  without  recourse 
to  artificial  heat  or  cooling  methods.  A  higher 
temperature  in  cold  weather  may  be  secured  at 
slight  expense  by  the  use  of  ordinary  oil  heating 
stoves.  In  warm  weather  a  higher  temperature 
may  be  secured  by  admitting  outside  air  without 
its  passing  thru  this  tunnel  in  the  earth. 


and  so  cut  down  the 
"overhead"  cost  per 
unit  of  crop  stored. 

This  matter  of  cold 
storage  for  farms  and 
farming  communities  is 
only  in  its  infancy;  one 
seems  hardly  to  be  jus- 
lified  in  saying  that  the 
movement  has  been 
started  yet.  Bui  to  the 
individual  or  the  com- 
munity which  produces 
perishable  crops  to  any 
extent  whatever,  a  stor- 
age house  to  preserve 
the  crop  for  even  con- 
siderable lengths  of 
time  without  deteriora- 
tion is  just  as  much  of 
a  necessity  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  business  as 
a  corncrib,  a  granary 
and  a  hay  barn  are  for  the  success  of  the  grain  and 
stock  farmer.  Not  only  will  the  extensive  building 
of  storage  houses  of  some  kind  or  other,  adequate 
to  their  task,  thruout  the  perishable  products  re- 
gions increase  the  net  incomes  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  growing  of  these  crops,  but  it  will  also 
very  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  they  finally  appear  on  the  retail  mar- 
ket. It  will  make  it  possible  to  maintain  a  much 
more  uniform  level  of  prices,  and  so  be  beneficial 
to  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer;  the  pro 
ducer  will  get  paying  prices  where  he  once  got 
little  or  nothing  because  of  a  congested  market, 
and  the  consumer  benefited  but  little;  the  con 
sumer  will  find  no  barren  markets  with  their  cor- 
respondingly high  prices. 
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MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARM 

What  With  the  Regular  Work  and  "Dolling  Up,"  We  Were  Busy  the  Second  Season, 


ONE  just  criticism  of  the  farmers  of  my  section 
is  that  they  do  not  plow  deep  enough,  and 
they  do  not  prepare  seedbeds  which  are  es- 
sential for  the  production  of  profitable  crops.  My 
efforts  were  directed  towards  the  preparation  of 
such  seedbeds  as  one  finds  out  in  the  grain-grow- 
ing sections  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Illustrative 
of  the  fact  that  it  pays  to  be  wholly  familiar  with 
local  soil  conditions,  let  me  mention  a  piece  of  corn 
which  I  planted  on  a  finely  prepared  seedbed  in 
one  section  of  my  farm.  I  congratulated  myself 
in  advance  on  the  good  crop  of  corn  I  would  make 
on  this  land,  as  I  had  never  seen  a  piece  of  land 
in  better  order  at  planting  time.  In  about  a  week 
J.  Pluvius  got  busy  and  uncorked  a 
drenching  rainfall  which  packed  the 
ground  like  macadam.  Then  Old  Sol 
appeared  with  his  warm  smile  and 
shed  a  ruddy  glow  on  the  soil,  which 
completed  the  macadamizing  proc- 
ess. Talk  about  work  trying  to  mel- 
low up  that  piece  of  land!  Well,  we 
had  it  a-plenty.  The  only  imple- 
ment which  would  break  that  crust 
and  loosen  up  the  underlying  soil 
was  a  double  shovel  plow  which  had 
to  be  weighted  with  rock  and  the 
heavy  pressure  of  the  plowman  in 
order  to  hold  it  in  the  ground.'  We 
finally  succeeded  in  making  a  crop 
of  corn — about  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre — on  this  piece  of  land,  but  it 
was  a  crop  which,  in  actual  labor, 
expense  and  worry,  cost  thirty  bush- 
els of  corn  per  acre  to  produce. 

I  learned  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
prepare  too  fine  a  seedbed  on  land 
which  is  rich  in  clay  content  and 
poor  in  humus  resources,  as  other- 
wise the  action  of  subsequent  rain 
and  sunshine  will  cause  the  land  to 
bake  as  hard  as  a  brick  and  seri- 
ously retard  the  production  of  a  crop  unless  dras- 
tic, first-aid  measures  are  immediately  practiced. 
I  furthermore  learned  that  you  cannot  work  the 
stiff,  red  clay  soils  of  my  section  when  they  are 
wet  or  heavy  unless  you  intend  to  go  into  the  clay 
pottery  or  brick  business,  as  this  soil  will  bake 
hard  as  stone,  and  even  if  you  are  successful  in 
busting  up  the  clods  you  will  have  to  doctor  the 
soil  for  a  year  or  so  before  it  will  again  reach  a 
condition  where  it  is  in  shape  to  yield  a  profitable 
crop. 

Finally  I  had  all  my  corn  land  in  good  tilth  and 
preparedness  for  the  planting,  which  began  about 
the  6th  of  May.  I  sowed  100  pounds  of  sixteen  per 
cent  acid  phosphate  with  the  seed  corn,  as  it  was 
planted.  Previously  I  had  limed  one 
cornfield,  containing  thirty-nine 
acres,  with  one-half  a  ton  of  burnt 
lime  to  the  acre,  handling  this  lime 
directly  from  the  car  to  ±he  field  and 
thereby  saving  the  cost  m  a  couple  of 
tons  of  lime  in  the  handling  of  the 
material.  I  aimed  to  drop  about  six 
or  seven  kernels  in  each  hill,  as  such 
a  heavy  seeding  would  assure  a 
stand,  even  after  the  insects,  birds 
and  worms  had  exacted  their  tribute. 
Furthermore,  sufficient  grains  sown 
in  each  hill  would  give  the  seedlings 
added  strength  to  penetrate  any  sur- 
face crust  which  might  form  over  the 
seed. 

I  aimed  to  sow  about  five  acres  of 
land  from  one  bushel  of  shelled  corn, 
my  seed  coming  from  one  of  the  lead- 
ing seed  firms  of  the  South  and  be- 
ing tested,  and  the  Boone  County 
White  variety,  which  does  well  in  the 
south  Atlantic  section.    I  averaged 
about  eight  acres  a  day,  so  that,  ac- 
counting for   bad   weather,  it  was 
about  the  22nd  of  May  when  I  fin- 
ished planting  corn.    I  immediately 
adjusted  my  planter  so  that  it  would  sow  thirty  inch 
rows,  and  then  I  began  to  plant  twelve  acres  of 
soy  beans  in  drilled  rows  which  I  purposed  to  cul- 
tivate and  harvest  for  seed.    I  used  about  one  peck 
of  bean  seed  to  the  acre,  having  previously  drilled 
:;00  pounds  per  acre  of  sixteen  per  cent  acid  phos- 
phate over  the  field.    I  purposely  planted  these 
beans  on  some  of  the  poorest  land  that  I  had,  as  I 
wished  to  test  their  ability  to  produce  seed,  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  the  soil  under  adverse 
circumstances. 

As  soon  as  the  soy  beans  were  planted  it  was 
time  to  start  the  grain  drill,  sowing  five  pecks  of 
cowpeas  and  one  peck  of  sorghum  per  acre  over 
the  land  that  I  was  to  crop  to  my  rush  order  hay. 
I  also  applied  300  pounds  per  acre  of  sixteen  per 
cent  acid  phosphate  with  the  hay  crop,  in  order  to 


By  Davis  Goll 

(Continued  from  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business.) 

two  horses  to  the  drill,  and  one  man  handling  so 
much  seed  and  fertilizer,  I  was  only  able  to  aver- 
age about  nine  acres  per  day  in  sowing  the  hay 
crop.  Consequently  it  was  nearly  the  1st  of  June 
when  the- planting  was  finished,  and  I  at  once  had 
to  rush  at  the  job  of  cultivating  corn  to  assist 
the  men  who  had  about  half  finished  giving  the 
crop  its  first  cultivation. 
Religiously  we  plowed  corn  that  summer,  trying 


One  of  My   Neighbors  Told  Me  I   WM  ".lent   Natevall?   Wart  In'   Labor"  to 
Cultivate  Corn  After  It  Was  Tasseled  out,  but  I  Feel  Sure  It  Pnid  Me 


to  keep  the  corn  land  mulched  and  in  good  tilth 
and  free  from  weeds  and  filth.  Where  the  weeds 
were  very  bad  we  hoed  them  out  by  hand,  altho 
we  could  not  afford  to  devote  too  much  time  to 
this  work  on  account  of  the  large  acreage  of  crops 
which  we  had  in. 

My  grass  was  not  good  enough  to  carry  all  my 
cattle  thru  the  summer,  so  I  was  obliged  to  rent 
pasturage  of  two  or  three  different  farmers  where 
I  could  run  the  twelve  steers  and  eight  heifers 
during  the  grazing  season.  I  left  four  heifers 
about  to  calve,  and  two  cows,  on  the  home  farm. 
For  this  pasturage  I  had  to  pay  from  3  to  5  cents 
per  head  a  day,  the  rate  for  the  heifers  usually  be- 
ing one  cent  lower  than  that  charged  for  steers. 


induce  rapid  growth  and  quick  maturity.  With 


When  We  Got  Thru  "Dolling  Up"  the  Plaee  by  CuttlnK  Weeds  and  Bushes 
and  Smearing  the  Farm  Buildings  and  Fences  With  Whitewash  It  Was  Not 
a  Bad  Place  to  Look  at,  in  Fact,  Was  Unite  Attractive 

At  that,  my  summer  grass  bill  amounted  to  $110.40. 

"You're  just  naturally  wasting  your  time  plow- 
ing corn  this  late,"  a  neighbor  hollered  to  me  one 
day  as  he  was  passing  down  the  road  where  I  was 
cultivating  corn  with  one  horse  and  a  harrow  cul- 
tivator. I  did  not  argue  with  him  about  the  mat- 
ter. However,  I  kept  on  plowing  corn,  even  after 
the  crop  began  to  tassel  and  show  small  ears.  My 
aim  was  to  keep  the  soil  mulched,  and  with  the 
one  horse  cultivators  I  could  quickly  run  over  the 
fields  and  accomplish  this  purpose  without  dam- 
aging the  corn  plants  or  their  roots,  which  at  this 
period  were  lying  close  to  the  surface  of  the  row. 

We  had  to  allow  time  to  harvest  our  little  jag  of 
Wheat  which  I  had  sowed  too  late  the  preceding 
fall,  as  the  crop  was  not  put  in  the  ground  until 
the  first  week  in  November  had  passed.  We  made 
Just  about  half  a  crop,  getting  an  average  yield  of 


ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  neighbor  who  had  put 
his  wheat  in  early  on  land  of  the  same  fertility  as 
mine  made  an  average  of  twenty-six  bushels  to 
the  acre.  However,  this  experience  taught  me  that 
it  is  of  prime  importance  to  sow  props  at  the  proper 
time  and  that  if  a  farmer  cannot  sow  them  at  the 
right  "season  he  had  better  postpone  planting  them 
until  the  next  year. 

My  pasture  crop  for  hogs,  which  I  had  seeded 
early  in  the  winter  and  in  the  late  sprjng,  fur- 
nished good  rustling  for  the  porkers.  I  had  sowed 
two  fields  of  rape,  and  as  soon  as  one  of  the  fields 
was  exhausted  I  disked  it  up  and  seeded  it  to  a 
mixture  of  cowpeas,  soy  beans  and  sorghum,  turn- 
ing the  porkers  onto  the  other 
rape  field  and  a  patch  of  late  rye 
until  the  bean-pea-sorghum  forage 
was  ready  to  pasture.  It  did  not 
take  me  long  to  dispose  of  all  my 
pigs,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned, 
ind  as  soon  as  the  pigs  were  gone  I  cut 
down  the  grain  ration  of  the  sows  un- 
til they  received  only  a  light  feed  per 
day  of  bran  and  ground  rye  in  addi- 
tion to  the  grazing  which  they  rus- 
tled. I  aimed  to  grow  my  pigs  thru 
their  dams,  as  the  expense  of  devel- 
oping the  pigs  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  the  practice  of  this  sys- 
tem. My  method  also  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  growing  good  shoats 
out  of  any  of  the  pig  crop  which  was 
not  sold.  These  shoats,  when  they 
weighed  75  to  100  pounds,  would  be 
in  demand  at  good  prices,  usually 
around  8V6  cents  per  pound,  in  my 
section  to  follow  cattle.  -  I  bred  all 
my  sows  to  farrow  two  litters  a 
year,  arranging  it  so  that  the  spring 
litter  came  about  the  first  or  second 
week  in  March,  while  the  fall  litter 
would  arrive  early  in  September,  in 
order  that  1  would  have  plenty  of  chance  to  sell  the 
pigs  before  the  period  of  winter  weather  arrived, 
when  the  animals  would  need  more  feed,  care  and 
attention.  % 

We  resumed  our  campaign  against  the  weeds, 
bushes  and  filth  in  August,  as  this  is  the  best 
month  in  the  year  to  carry  on  work  of  this  char- 
acter, due  to  the  warm,  dry  days  which  quickly 
wither  all  the  green  stuff  that  is  cut.  We  cleaned 
up  all  the  fence  rows  and  cut  the  bushes  and  weeds 
along  all  the  creeks  and  branches,  while  where  the 
weeds  were  particularly  bad,  we  ran  the  mower. 
We  also  got  busy  and  whitewashed  all  the  farm 
buildings  except  the  house,  which  was  painted  dur- 
ing this  between-season  month  when  the  demands 
on  our  time  in  the  fields  were  not 
keen.  We  found  time  to  repair 
fences  and  to  whitewash  all  the 
plank  fences  on  the  place.  It  wasn't 
a  bad  looking  farm  when  we  had  fin- 
ished our  job  of  dolling  up  the  place 
for  inspection.  In  fact,  I  used  to 
walk  along  the  county  road  just  to 
look  over  the  farm,  as  it  was  very 
■  attractive.  The  crops  looked  good, 
particularly  the  corn  which  was  in 
the  front  field,  and  the  sorghum  and 
cowpea  hay  crop,  which  was  so  rank 
and  dense  that  it  was  difficult  to 
walk  thru  the  mass  of  forage.  The 
soy  beans  also  showed  up  well.  From 
the  road  the  farm  lay  very  well  so 
as  to  display  to  advantage  all  our 
clean-up  work.  The  buildings  were 
well  arranged  and  their  white  ap- 
pearance against  the  green  back- 
ground was  worthy  of  a  picture.  The 
neighbors  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  my  soy  beans  for  seed  and 
the  crop  of  cowpea-sorghum  hay,  as 
many  of  them  had  never  seen  these 
crops  growing  before.  All  of  them 
admitted  that  the  hay  promised  the 
largest  yield  of  any  field  of  forage  that  had  been 
raised  in  that  section. 

Silo-filling  time  arrived  and  we  filled  the 
silo  in  record  time  without  any  accident.  With 
three  other  men  I  worked  in  the  silo,  and  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  ensilage  spoiled  except  a 
little  at  the  surface  and  bottoms  of  the  silo  proved 
to  me  the  wisdom  of  packing  and  trampling  the 
roughage  as  much  as  possible.  It  took  about  nine 
acres  of  corn  to  fill  the  silo,  as  the  corn  was 
planted  rather  late  and  it  was  also  stunted  a  little 
by  a  severe  drought,  which  began  in  July  and  lasted 
all  thru  August.  I  only  used  corn  in  my  silo  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  of  smashing  another  machine 
if  I  attempted  to  ensile  cowpeas  and  soy  beans, 
which  were  handled  in  the  form  of  hay. 

We  jumped  from  the  silo  into  the  hayfield,  as  the 
■Continued  on  rage  695 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


ON  FOUR  battlefronts  terrific  fighting  is  rag- 
ing.   On  all  four  the  Entente  Allies  are  on 
the  offensive.    On  three  of  these  fronts  they 
have  scored  signal  gains  within  the  last  week.  They 
are  pressing  the  Teutonic  Allies  hard  on  all  sides, 
"   and  with  confidence.  Their  recent  successes  are 
.   regarded  as  proof  that  no  Allied  victory  is  any 
longer  an  isolated  triumph,  or  the  product  of  pure- 
ly ]y  localized  conditions.     It  is  the  result  of  the 
great  cooperative  assault. 

Only  on  one  of  the  four  fronts  referred  to  are 
the  Central  Empires  anywhere  near  holding  their 
own.  In  Russia  they  are  losing,  on  the  Austro- 
Italian  front  they  have  suffered  a  rather  startling 
setback  and  near  the  Suez  Canal  a  Turkish  attack 
has  been  turned  into  a  rout.  Only  on  the  western 
front,  where  the  Germans  are  battling  desperately 
to  hold  back  the  Anglo-French  "push,"  are  they 
getting  as  much  as  an  even  break. 

All  of  which  indicates  the  perfect  teamwork 
which  the  Entente  Allies  evidently  have  just  about 
begun  to  develop.  The  greatest  of  the  successes 
of  the  Entente  since  the  last  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business  were  gained  on  the  Italian  and  Russian 
fronts. 

IX  THE  East  the  Czar's  troops  have  resumed  their 
drive  in  southeastern  Galicia  with  Stanislau  as 
their  objective.  Petrograd  announces  that  three 
towns  and  five  villages  already  have  been  captured 
by  the  Russian  troops  who  have  swept  forward  to 
the  River  Vorona.  The  towns  and  villages  taken 
by  the  Russians  form  a  semicircle  west  of  Stanis- 
lau. Coincident  with  this  movement  rumors  again 
are  current  that  the  Teutons  will  evacuate  Lem- 
berg. 

THE  fall  of  Goritz,  the  Austrian  stronghold, 
was  a  long  awaited  Italian  victory.  The 
news  was  taken  quietly  in  Italy,  however. 
Rome  reported  that  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians 
became  a  "disorderly  rout."  The  significance  of  the 
Goritz  success  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  known 
as  the  key  to  the  southern  Isonzo  region.  It  is 
the  sentinel  at  the  gateway  to  Trieste.  Prior  to  the 
Austrian  offensive  it  was  under  constant  bombard- 
ment, but  the  Italians  were  baffled  in  every  attempt 
to  storm  it.  The  bridgehead  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Isonzo  was  held  by  the  Austrians  against 
the  most  violent  assaults.  Monte  Sabontino  and 
Monte  St.  Michele,  lofty  eminences  overlooking  the 
city,  defied  capture,  and  Austrian  batteries  securely 
hidden  in  their  crags  hurled  destruction  on  the 
enemy.  Now  these  summits  and  the  vital  bridge- 
head are  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  and  last  re- 
ports said  the  Italian  flag  was  flying  over  Goritz 
itself. 

ON  THE  western  front  fighting  still  is  of  a 
see-saw  character,  with  the  German  line  hold- 
ing fairly,  well  in  spite  of  fierce  and  repeated 
Anglo-French  attacks.  The  French  have  extended 
their  gains  on  the  Somme  front  in  the  region  of 
Hem,  between  Hardecourt  and  Clery.  In  the  last 
week  they  have  captured  the  German  trenches  for 
a  length  of  a  little  less  than  four  miles  and  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  Verdun, 


The  Franeo-flrltlah  OITeniil  ve.  The  Heavy  Line 
Hhon*  thr>  Vormer  Front.  Dotted  Line  Indl- 
eatea  Mow  Far  the  Kntente  Allien  Have  Ad- 
vanced 


however,  the  French  suffered  a  reverse.  The  Ger- 
mans have  succeeded  in  the  most  terrific  attacks 
on  the  Thiaumont  redoubt  in  recovering  most  cf  this 
important  position.  The  French  continue  the  fight 
on  its  outer  edge.  At  Fleury,  all  German  assaults 
have  been  repulsed.  On  the  Somme  front  the 
French  are  steadily  extending  their  positions  to 
the  northwest  of  Peronne,  while  the  British  are 
edging  up  to  Guillemont,  with  Combles  as  their 
objective.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  Germans  on  the 
British  positions  at  Pozieres,  in  which  gas  and 
liquid  fire  played  the  leading  roles,  have  resulted  in 
heavy  loss  of  life. 

PRESSING  the  advantage  won  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Turks  who  attacked  the  British  forces 
near  the  Suez  Canal,  the  British  have  driven 
back  the  Turks  to  a  line  15  miles  east  of  Katia. 
The  Turkish  army  which  was  routed  by  the  British 
at  Romani  suffered  terrible  hardships  in  its  march 
across  the  desert,  according  to  dispatches  quoting 
stories  of  Turkish  prisoners.  The  dispatches  say 
that  batches  of  prisoners  continued  to  arrive  in 
Cairo.  Lack  of  water  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  suffering  of  the  Turkish  troops.  In 
some  cases  they  suffered  so  frightfully  from  thirst 
that  they  killed  their  camels  and  drank  the  blood. 

BRITISH  military  observers  say  in  discussing 
the  situation  on  the  western  battle  front  that 
we  are  now  looking  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  greatest  battle  in  history.  It  will  be  a  slow 
and  costly  fight,  for  Germany  knows  it  is  her  last 
stand.  They  contend  the  Allies  will  pursue  their 
plan  soberly  and  methodically,  with  no  attempt  at 
blind  rushes  or  wild  ventures.  A  rigid  line  of 
German  fortifications  stretches  from  Nieuport  to 
the  Alps.  There  are  no  gaps.  The  defense  has  its 
first  position,  consisting  of  several  trench  lines, 
an  intermediate  position,  and  a  second  and  final 
position  some  way  back,  of  the  same  type  as  the 
first.  The  labors  of  eighteen  months  have  made 
each  position  a  miracle  of  human  ingenuity — a 
labyrinth  of  trenches  and  a  subterranean  city  of 
dug-outs.  No  such  front  can  be  broken  at  the  first 
attempt,  it  is  pointed  out.  The  path  of  wisdom  is 
to  attack  on  a  broad  front  and  take  the  thing  by 
steady  stages— to  capture  one  position  at  a  time, 
and  to  attack  with  Infantry  only  when  the  guns 
have  done  their  work.  That  is  the  strategy  of 
the  Allies  as  it  now  appears.  In  the  area  of  at- 
tack, of  which  Albert  was  the  point  of  division,  the 
Germans  on  the  north  were  prepared,  and  the  high 
plateau  over  which  their  lines  ran  was  a  formid- 
able obstacle  to  any  advance.  In  the  southern  part 
the  ground  was  easier,  the  Teutons  weaker  and  a 
real  surprise  was  achieved.  The  British  objective 
in  the  north,  the  Germans'  first  position,  except  at 
one  or  two  points,  was  not  attained.  Villages  were 
blotted  out,  and  miles  of  country  reduced  to  the 
appearance  of  a  plowed  field  by  the  Allied  bombard- 
ment, but  the  German  guns,  well  hidden  behind  the 
ridges,  were  intact,  and  before  the  hour  came  for 
the  British  to  cross  their  parapets,  they  opened  a 
counter  bombardment  on  the  British  first  line. 
That  line  largely  was  destroyed,  but  the  British  in- 
fantry, under  a  devastating  artillery  fire,  advanced 
steadily  across  No  Man's  Land  between  the  lines. 
Then  the  German  first  trenches  awoke.  Their  oc- 
cupants had  retreated  to  the  deepest  dugout,  some- 
times fifty  feet  below  the  ground.  They  now  ap- 
peared and  manned  their  front  lines,  firing  with 
machine  guns  and  automatic  rifles.  Both  sides 
showed  the  most  conspicuous  gallantry.  The  at- 
tack as  a  whole  was  broken  up  before  it  reached 
the  German  firing  line.  It  was  different  in  the 
south.  There  the  Allies  had  the  benefit  of  a  real 
surprise.  The  German  reply  to  their  bombardment 
was  feeble.  In  some  places  the  initial  bombard- 
ment seemed  to  have  destroyed  resistance,  and  the 
attack  advanced  with  scarcely  a  casualty  across 
trenches  filled  with  German  dead.  In  a  few  hours 
the  immediate  objective  was  attained  completely. 
All  the  German  first  position  was  carried  on  a 
front  of  more  than  twelve  miles.  The  German 
losses  were  very  high.  The  first  stage  of  the  battle 
was  beyond  doubt  a  great  Allied  success.  The  ob- 
jective was  attained  completely  on  an  ample  front, 
and  the  way  prepared  for  the  stroke  against  the 
final  German  position.  Without  the  sacrifice  in  the 
north,  the  success  of  the  British  right  wing  and  the 
French  would  have  been  impossible.  That  is  the 
history,  thus  far,  of  the  latest  Anglo-French  offen- 
sive on  the  western  front. 

AGITATION  for  a  suspension  of  the  liquor 
traffic  during  the  remaining  period  of  the 
war  has  been  renewed  in  Great  Britain.  A 
memorial  presented  to  the  government  bearing 
many  thousands  of  signatures  makes  a  strong  and 
practical  Indictment  of  the  booze  business  as  an 
obstacle  to  victory.  Here  are  some  of  the  charges: 
"The  power  exerted  by  alcohol  cuts  thru  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  nation;  it  weakens  our  fighting 
forces  and  must  lengthen  the  war.    These  facts 


stand  out  concerning  this  powerful  trade: 

"It  hinders  the  army;  it  is  the  cause  of  grave 
delay  with  munitions;  it  keeps  thousands  of  men 
from  war  work  every  day  and  makes  good,  sober 
workmen  second  rate. 

"It  hampers  the  army;  it  delays  transports,  places 
them  at  the  mercy  of  submarines,  slows  down  re- 
pairs and  congests  the  docks. 

"It  threatens  our  mercantile  marine;  it  has  ab- 
sorbed during  the  war  between  60,000,000  and  70,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  it  retards  the  build- 
ing of  ships  to  replace  our  losses. 

"It  destroys  our  food  supplies;  in  twenty  months 
of  war  it  consumed  over  2,500,000  tons  of  food,  with 
sugar  enough  to  last  the  nation  eighty  days.  It 
uses  up  more  sugar  than  the  army. 

"It  wastes  our  financial  strength ;  in  the  first 
twenty  months  of  war  our  people  spent  on  alcohol 
£300,000,000. 

"It  diverts  the  nation's  strength;  it  uses  up 
500,000  workers,  1,000,000  acres  of  land  and  1,500,- 
000  tons  of  coal  a  year;  and  in  twenty  months 
of  war  it  has  involved  the  lifting  and  handling  on 
road  and  rail  of  a  weight  equal  to  50,000,000  tohs^' 

NATIONAL  defense  legislation  is  now  in  its 
last  stages.  The  United  States  Senate  has 
agreed  to  the.  conference  report  on  the  Army 
appropriation  bill  carrying  $267,597,000  for  main- 
tenance of  the  reorganized  Regular  Army  and  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  bill  provides  for  organization  of 
a  council  for  national  defense  to  coordinate  trans- 
portation, industrial  and  agricultural  facilities  in 
time  of  stress,  and  for  relief  of  dependent  families 
of  soldiers  in  service  on  the  Mexican  border,  and 
appropriates  a  special  sum  of  more  than  $13,000,000 
for  development  of  aviation  in  the  Army. 

MEMBERSHIP  of  the  socialist  labor  unions  of 
Berlin  has  been  reduced  more  than  half  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  On  Jan.  1,  1914,  there 
were  301,986  members,  and  the  number  had  fallen  to 
144,259  on  Jan.  1,  1916,  a  decline  of  52  per  cent. 
For  the  six  months  since  elapsed  figures  are  not 
available,  but  it  is  probable  that  further  calls  to 
the  colors  have  left  not  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  members  at  home.  The  membership  totals 
given  include,  however,  a  large  number  of  female 
members,  so  that  the  decrease  of  men  members  was 
considerably  greater  than  the  percentages  indicate. 


The  AuMtro-Itnlliin  Front.  1 — Gorlte,  ruptured 
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INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  LIST 


Food  Control  Urged 

A LONDON  paper,  in  an  editorial,  urged  that  the 
government  encourage    the    production  of 
home-grown  foods,  saying  that  the  prices  of 
a  good  portion  of  the  English  food  were  decided 
In  Chicago,  and  in  other  foreign  countries.  In 
part,  the  editorial  said: 

"Who  fixes  the  price  for  bread?  The  Chicago 
corn  king.  Who  determines  how  much  we  shall 
pay  for  meat?  The  Chicago  meat  trust.  Who  de- 
cides how  much  our  rasher  of  bacon  shall  cost? 
The  Danish  bacon  producer.  The  price  of  our 
butter  is  largely  regulated  by  Danish  and  French 
butter  makers;  the  price  of  our  cheese  by  Can- 
adian and  American  cheese  makers.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  milk  and  fish,  there  is  hardly  any  ar- 
ticle of  food  the  price  of  which  is  not  controlled 
by  foreign  producers. 

"At  the  present  crisis  the  price  of  meat  affords 
a  good  illustration  of  the  grip  of  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer. On  the  whole  we  may  be  thankful  to,  the 
American  meat  trust  for  the  moderation  with 
which  they  have  used  their  power. 

"In  the  circumstances,  why,  it  is  asked,  should 
we  not  fix  maximum  prices?  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion shows  that  this  lever  is  powerless  in  the  face 
of  our  necessity.  We  are  dealing  with  an  im- 
mensely wealthy  organization  which  could  easily 
afford  to  stand  out  of  trade  for  a  month. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  wait  a  single  day. 
Whatever  the  price  asked  we  must  have  the  meat, 
and  we  can't  even  refuse  the  use  of  our  ships,  for 
without  this  meat  our  armies  and  those  of  our 
allies  must  starve." 

Investigating  Wheat  Prices 

THE  United  States  District  Attorney  of  Chi- 
cago is  investigating  the  reasons  for  the 
sudden  and  big  rise  in  wheat  prices  oik  the 
Chicago  market  last  week.  He  is  being  assisted  in 
this  investigation  by  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  It  is  rumored  that  leading 
speculators  had  advance  information  on  what  the 
Government's  August  crop  report  was  going  to  be 
and  so  bought  heavily  in  advance  of  it  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  increased  prices  which  would  nat-. 
urally  follow  such  a  report  when  given.  Many  are 
also  claiming  that  the  market  was  so  stimulated 
and  manipulated  by  these  speculators  as  to  give  a 
higher  rise  than  was  justified  by  the  Government 
report,  especially  in  view  of  the  unusually  large 
wheat  reserves  which  were  in  the  country. 

Rural  Carriers  Meet 

MORE  than  eight  hundred  rural  carriers, 
representing  an  organization  with  a  mem- 
bership of  30,000,  and  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  million  miles  of  routes,  held  their  annual  con- 
vention recently  in  Chicago.  It  was  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. Topics  for  consideration  were  good  roads, 
delivery  improvement,  pensions,  new  and  uni- 
form mail  boxes  suitable  for  parcel  post  pack- 
ages, and  motor  services.  The  convention  lasted 
four  days. 

Bakers  Want  10-cent  Bread 

BAKERS  from  all  over  the  country,  attending 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Bakers  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  demanded  that  the  price  of  bread  be  raised 
to  10  cents  a  loaf,  instead  of  a  nickle,  as  now  is 
charged.  Some  bakers  asked  that  the  price  be 
raised  to  6  cents,  but  the  keynote  speech  of  the 
convention  called  for  doubling  the  price.  The 
bakers  claim  the  overhead  expense  of  a  jitney 
loaf  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 

Start  War  on  Cholera 

OFFICIALS  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  sanitary 
officials  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  have  com- 
bined for  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera  in  that 
State.  Experimental  stations  will  be  established 
at  Kendallvillc,  Winchester,  Vincennes  and  Dan- 
ville, and  many  others  may  be  added.  Farmers 
will  be  asked  to  form  organizations  and  cooperate 
with  the  authorities. 

Monoply  Growing  in  U.  S. 

MONOPOLIZATION  of  American  industries  is 
growing,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  report,  on  the  census  of  manu- 
facturers In  1914.  Altho  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  2  .7  per  cent  in  the  number  of  corpora- 
tions, and  of  23.7  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  capital 
invested,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  3. 1  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  proprietors. 


THE  preliminary  classification  list  of  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition  has 
been  issued  by  General  Superintendent 
B.  H.  Heide  and  is  ready  for  distribution.  The 
book  lists  the  numerous  classes  of  livestock 
that  will  be  exhibited,  together  with  the  cash 
and  special  prizes  to  be  awarded  the  win- 
ning exhibits. 

Entries  in  the  individual  classes  close 
November  1  and  carload  classes  on  November 
25.  The  various  breed  associations  are  offer- 
ing special  prizes,  as  well  as  the  cash  ap- 
propriations for  the  regular*  events.  The 
Shorthorn  Association  is  offering  $2,500  in 
the  Grand  National  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Fu- 
turity, The  Aberdeen-Angus  Association, 
Hereford,  Red  Polled  and  Galloway  associa- 
tions are  also  offering  special  prizes  for  ex- 
hibits of  those  breeds. 

An  interesting  prize  is  the  Argentine  silver 
trophy  for  Shorthorns.  The  cup  must  be  won 
twice  before  becoming  the  property  of  the 
exhibitor.  It  is  donated  by  Dr.  Caledonia 
Pereda  of  Buenos  Aires. 

In  connection  with  the  steers  entered  In  the 
slaughtering  contest,  a  free-for-all  judging 
contest  will  be  held.  Other  features  of  the 
show  are  the  short-fed  specials  and  the  boys* 
livestock  feeding  contest.  Cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  may  be  entered  in  this  event.  The  cash 
prizes  total  $450  and  are  donated  by  the  Union 
Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Company.  In  the 
sheep  division  the  various  breed  associations 
are  offering  special  prizes  to  be.  awarded  in 
connection  with  those  offered  by  the  show. 
In  addition  to  the  cash  prizes  in  the  swine 
division  the  breed  associations  are  offering 
cups  and  medals  for  special  classes. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  sheep  industry 
more  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  a  special  feature  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  cash  prizes. 

The  horae  division  will  be  bigger  than  ever, 
as  are  the  prizes. 


Music  for  More  Milk 

WW.  WILCOX,  owner  of  a  dairy  farm  east 
#  of  Denver,  says    that    canned    music  is 
causing  the  cows  on  his  farm  to  give  more 
milk.    He  recently  Installed  a  phonograph  in  his 
barn,  and  claims  that  the  ragtime  notes  have  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of  milk  production. 

"It  serves  two  purposes,"  explained  Mr.  Wilcox. 
"It  keeps  the  cows  quiet,  for  the  cow  has  a  tem- 
perament; it  keeps  the  men  from  talking  and  for- 
getting their  work.  This  constant  interruption 
from  talking  among  the  men  interfered  with  the 
flow  of  milk  and  lessened  the  quantity  the  cow 
would  yield  otherwise.  The  music  charms  and 
soothes  the  bovine  soul  as  nothing  else  can,  and 
under  such  conditions  she  will  allow  even  an  ordi- 
nary milker  a  greatly  increased  quantity.  I  know 
that  "she  pays  for  the  music." 

Quiz  Would  Cost  $142,000 

THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  informed 
Congress  that  the  investigation  into  the 
meat  packing  industry  of  the  country,  as 
proposed  by  the  resolution  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Borland  of  Missouri,  would  cost  $142,000. 
The  quiz,  which  is  pending  the  action  of  Congress 
in  appropriating  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  it 
on,  would  be  of  far-reaching  nature,  to  answer 
the  cry  of  some  of  the  livestock  men  because  of 
the  alleged  control  of  livestock  markets  and  other 
branches  of  business  by  packers. 

Dunne  Orders  Herds  Tested 

C,  OVERNOR  DUNNE  of  Illinois  has  issued  an 
j  order  for  the  testing  of  all  dairy  cattle  at 
the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony.  The 
infection  in  the  cattle  was  found  by  a  special 
committee  of  Chicago  women  who  investigated 
previous  reports  that  the  animals  were  suffering 
with  tuberculosis,' endangering  the  lives  of  children 
attending  the  school,  and  inmates  of  the  colony. 
Other  herds  of  cattle  at  the  various  State  institu- 
tions will  also  be  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

U.  S.  Shipping  Is  Record 

ACCORDING  to  the  reports  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
American  shipping  clearing  for  overseas 
ports  during  the  year  was  three  times  that  in 
1914.  The  total  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  total  net  tons  was  25,475,103,  as 
compared  with  24,872,403,  the  best  previous  record. 


Farming  Business  News 

California  will  contribute  a  Guernsey  exhibit  to 
the  Eastern  Circuit  this  fall.   The  cattle  will  come 

from  Santee,  California.  - 

*  *  * 

Better  farming  methods  will  be  studied  by  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  Missouri  during  their  visits  to 
the  Missouri  Agricultural  College  at  Columbia. 

*  *  * 

Duncan  Marshall,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Canada,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  State 
Grange  Reunion,  to  be  held  during  the  Ohio  State 

Fair. 

*  *  * 

The  name  of  B.  F.  Harris,  Senior,  was  installed 
in  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Hall  of  Fame,  at  a  recent 
exercise.    The  address  was  read  by    Dr.    R,  H. 

Schuett. 

*  *  * 

The  Ohio  Corn  Boys'  prize  fund  was  swelled 
$200  by  the  Willys-Overland  Company.  The  money 
will  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  winners  to 

the  East. 

*  *  * 

A  motion  to  join  the  State  Federation  of  Farm- 
ers' Clubs  was  passed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Helping  Hand  Farmers'  Club  of  Itasca  County, 

Minnesota. 

*  *  * 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Topeka, 
has  issued  its  quarterly  report,  containing  ad- 
dresses, papers  and  discussions  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  board. 

*  *  * 

Laramie  County,  Wyoming,  has  selected  a  farm 
adviser.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricul- 
tural counties  in  the  State.  The  State  Experimental 
Dry  Farm  is  established  in  that  county. 

*  *  * 

George  Hagelstein  of  San  Angelo,  Texas,  recently 
sold  39,500  acres  of  ranch  land  in  Sutton  and  Crock- 
ett counties  for  $181,500.    The    land    was  trans- 
ferred to  Mrs.  Minnie  B.  Aldwell  of  Sonora. 
<+.]  *    *  * 

Authorization  for  the  drainage  of  a  portion  of 
the  Wyoming  University  Stock  Farm  was  made  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  University. 
Alfalfa  and  grain  will  be  grown  on  the  tiled  land. 
*.■».» 

New  York  shippers  plan  to  ask  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  defer  for  four  months 
the  date  when  the  proposed  higher  transcontinental 
freight  tariffs  filed  by  the  railroads  shall  go  into 
effect. 

*  »  * 

The  Belleville  Savings  Bank,  Belleville,  111.,  is 
making  an  effort  to  interest  the  boys  of  St.  Clair 
County  in  their  "Pig  Loan  Clubs."  The  bank  will 
furnish  the  money  to  the  boys  for  the  purchase  of 

the  shoats. 

*  *  * 

The  summer  fruit  growers'  meeting,  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Monroe  County,  New  York,  Farm 
Bureau,  was  held  recently  at  Hilton.  Auto  trips 
were  taken  into  continguous  counties,  and  the 
model  farms  were  pointed  out. 

*  *  * 

The  benefits  of  organization  were  emphasized  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  County 
Agents  at  Lewisburg.  All  agents  report  that  the 
cultivation  of  nitrogenous  crops  was  increasing  in 
their  territories  thru  their  efforts. 

Nineteen  families  now  hold  membership  in  the  re- 
cently organized  South  Branch  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  Dakota  County,  Minnesota.  The  Club  mem- 
bers are  also  cooperating  with  the  Extension  De- 
partment in  the  growing  of  alfalfa. 

*  *  * 

The  purchase  of  ten  of  the  best  Hereford  cows  in 
England  was  recently  made  for  Senator  J.  M.  Cam- 
den of  Versailles,  Ky.  He  will  place  the  cows  on  his 
Spring  Hill  Farm,  as  soon  as  they  are  released  from 
the  quarantine  station,  on  arrival  here. 

*  *  * 

Secretary  F.  W.  Harding  of  the  American  Short- 
horn Association  announces  that  Volume  88  of  the 
herd  book  has  been  issued,  and  is  ready  for  distri- 
bution. The  book  contains  20,000  pedigrees.  Bulls 
number  from  429,001  to  437,000;  and  cows,  205,001 
to  217,000. 

*  *  * 

That  the  average  farmer  in  thirteen  counties  in 
New  York  makes  a  labor  income  of  but  $557  a  year 
was  shown  by  the  data  collected-  by  Prof.  Geo.  F. 
Warren,  of  the  farm  management  department  of 
the  Cornell  University.  More  than  3,600  farms  were 
visited.  Twenty-eight  farmers  were  found  to  be 
making  as  much  as  $2,000  a  year. 
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THE  COUNTY  AGENT 


What  He  Is,  and  What  He's  Doing  in  Some  of  the  States 


A  "Personally  Conducted" 

MEMBERS  of  the  Clay  County,  Iowa,  Farm 
Improvement  Association,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  County  Agent  Posey,  recently  made 
an  automobile  trip  to  a  number  of  the  farms  of 
the  county  for  the  purpose  of  studying  some  special 
activity  with  which  each  of  these  farms  had  been 
unusually  successful.  The  Agent  reports  the  trip 
as  follows: 

The  first  stop  was  made  at  Hanson  Bros.,  one  and 
one-half  miles  east  of  Dickens.  There  we  inspect- 
ed a  wooden  silo  that  had  been  up  eight  years  and 
was  in  fair  condition.  The  Hanson  boys  state  that 
they  like  the  ensilage  feed  and  that  it  has  enabled 
them  to  carry  more  stock  than  they  could  other- 
wise. They  have  raised  winter  wheat  for  six  years, 
and  we  saw  a  field  of  twelve  acres  that  looks  very 
promising — it  is  just  ready  to  cut.  During  the  six 
years,  they  have  averaged  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat.  One  season 
they  harvested  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre.  They 
cut  about  two  tons  to  the  acre  from  the  alfalfa  field 
the  first  cutting  this  summer  and  the  second  crop 
is  now  ready  to  cut. 

Peter  Johnson's  thirteen  acres  of  alfalfa  yielded 
twenty-four  big  loads  of  hay  the  first  crop  and  the 
second  cutting  will  be  ready  to  take  off  in  about  a 
week.    From  this  thir- 
teen acre  field  he  cut 
eighty-five  loads  of  al- 
falfa   hay    during  the 
year  1915.  We  also  saw 
his  herd  of  registered 
Duroc  Jersey  hogs,  his 
new  hoghouse  and  sale 
pavilion. 

We  received  a  royal 
welcome  at  the  Joe 
Stuart  farm.  -He 
showed  us  his  fine  herd 
of  Chester  White  hogs, 
and  a  herd  boar  that 
any  breeder  in  the 
United  States  would  be 
proud  of.  He  also  has 
a  modern  corn  crib 
with  an  inside  elevator, 
and  false  floor,  so  the 
ear  corn  may  be  fed 
into  the  shelter  with- 
out shoveling.  Mr. 
Stuart's  buildings  bore 
up  his  statement  that 
he  was  "long  on  labor 
saving  devices." 

The  next  stop  was 
made  at  E.  Howe's, 
where  two  new  wood- 
en silos  were  seen.  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan  gave 
a  talk  here  on  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  told  of  the  splen- 
did results  that  the  Ex- 
periment Station  had 
gotten  by  feeding  en- 
silage to  all  kinds  of 
cattle.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Lbuthan  of 
Cornell,  and  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Ross  of  Cornell 
told  us  of  their  expe- 
rience with  silos  and 
ensilage  as  a  feed. 

After  visiting  the  twenty-five  acre  winter  wheat 
field  belonging  to  Carl  Hoberg,  several  farmers  in 
the  crowd  stated  that  they  were  going  to  try  some 
winter  wheat  this  fall.  Mr.  Hoberg  has  been  rais- 
ing wheat  for  five  years.  He  says  that  he  con- 
siders it  one  of  his  best  crops.  The  first  year  he 
got  twenty-six  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  second  year 
eighteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  then  fourteen 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  it  thrashed  out 
twenty-six  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  his  wheat  is 
now  nearly  ready  to  harvest  and  it  looks  as  tho 
it  will  yield  Just  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  it  did 
last  year.  He  sowed  timothy  and  clover  with  his 
wheat  last  fall  and  secured  a  good  catch  of  grass. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Cation  has  eight-acres  of  alfalfa,  sown 
eight  years  ago  on  very  level  heavy  land,  tiled 
about  three  and  one-half  to  four*  feet  deep.  He 
says  the  hay  has  averaged  more  than  three  tons 
to  the  acre  each  year.  He  also  has  twenty  acres 
of  very  fine  winter  wheat. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Fena  was  visited  next,  and 
we  found  so  many  things  of  interest  it  was  very 
hard  to  get  the  crowd  to  leave  for  the  next  place. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kena  have  recently  built  one  of  the 
finest,  homes  in  the  county.  It  is  modern  in  every 
IWptct,  with  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  hard  and 
toll  water,  lights,  furnace,  hardwood  floors,  and  a 
kitchen  especially  arranged  to  save  labor.  Mr. 


Fena  is  building  a  hollow  tile  silo.  He  showed  us 
his  registered  Duroc  Jersey  hogs,  three  stallions, 
and  some  of  their  colts,  and  his  registered  cattle. 

After  leaving  this  farm,  we  found  George  Lewis 
enjoying  the  task  of  milking  twenty-five  cows.  He 
has  recently  installed  a  milking  machine.  He  has 
a  herd  of  dairy  cattle  that  any  dairyman  would  be 
proud  of.  The  visitors  also  were  taken  thru  his 
milkhouse,  which  is  equipped  for  cleanliness. 

Those  who  took  advantage  of  the  excursion 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  trip,  and  several  of  the  farmers 
said  it  had  been  a  very  profitable  half-day  for  them. 
Seeing  is  believing,  and  those  who  saw  the  winter 
wheat  and  alfalfa  fields  were  convinced  that  they 
were  good  crops  for  this  county,  when  properly 
handled.  Those  carrying  a  large  amount  of  stock 
realized  the  advantage  of  a  good  silo  more  than  ever. 

In  traveling  thru  the  county  we  find  a  great 
many  men  who  are  building  silos  this  year.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Robinson  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Gillette 
Grove  Township  is  putting  up  a  large  hollow-tile 
silo.  Mr.  Fred  Schoelerman,  south  of  Everly,  built 
one  silo  last  year  and  he  found  it  such  a  good  pay- 
ing investment  that  he  is  building  two  more  this 
year.  Other  stockmen  near  Everly  who  have  con- 
tracted for  silos  this  year  are:  John  Scharnberg, 
Will  Mundt,  Will  Peters,  Henry  Schoelerman,  Wal- 
ter Clark,  Frank  Scharnberg.    Mr.  M.  Dripps,  near 


When  You  \  re  Snienrintf  Paint  Over  a  Barn  or  Other  Farm  Building  You  H  Ik  lit  a*  Well  Smear  Some 
of  It  in  the  Form  of  Letter*  Whleh  Spell  the  Name  of  Your  Farm,  and  Your  Own  Name,  and  Which 
A\  I II  Moke  Words  to  Tell  the  World  What  Your  Special  Product  In  or  What  You  Have  to  Sell.  In  This 
Way  the  I'nlnt  and  the  Building  Serves  a  Double  Purpose  \ 


Spencer,  and  Mr.  John  Schoelerman  of  Royal  are 
also  putting  up  silos. 

The  college  has  been  running  a  number  of  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  value  of  ensilage  for 
fattening  cattle.  They  find  that  the  largest  gains 
and  the  most  profitable  gains  are  made  by  feed- 
ing small  grain  rations,  about  two  pounds  of  cotton- 
seed meal  a  day  and  all  the  ensilage  the  steers  will 
eat.  These  experiments  are  fully  verified  by  the 
practical  cattle  feeders  thruout  the  county. 


What  Is  a  County  Agent? 
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ANY  people  do  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
function  of  the  County  Agent  in  Farm 
Demonstration  work.  There  are  some  things 
which  he  can  do  and  should  do,  and  there  are  some 
things  which  he  can't  do  and  should  not  do;  there 
are  things  which  he  knows  and  things  which  he 
does  not  know. 

Briefly  defined,  the  County  Farm  Demonstration 
Agent  is  a  man  of  practical  farm  experience, 
usually  with  some  agricultural  education,  working 
under  the  Joint  direction  of  the  farmers,  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College,  and  national  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  assist  in  determining  the  best  agricultural 
practices  to  be  applied  for  the  territory  in  which 
he  works. 


A  County  Agent  is  not  primarily  an  "adviser," 
altho  he  does  give  advice.  He  is  not  an  expert  on 
farm  topics,  altho  he  may  really  be  an  expert  on 
some  phase  of  farm  work.  He  is  an  agent,  how- 
ever, that  presents  to  the  farmers  information 
from  the  experts,  and  advises  as  to  whether  he 
thinks  it  applicable  under  conditions  to  be  consid- 
ered— that  is  to  say,  he  really  gets  the  advice  and 
the  information  of  the  expert  to  the  farmer,  and  he 
is  therefore  an  agent.  He  is  the  agent  who  con- 
nects the  farm  with  the  sources  of  experimentation 
and  information.  Furthermore,  he  helps  to  get  to 
the  farm  such  of  this  information  as  he  thinks  is 
adapted  to  each  individual  case. 

The  County  Agent  is  not  an  agent  of  any  busi- 
ness, such  as  an  industrial  combination.  Altho  he 
serves  such  organizations  as  the  Farmers'  Unions, 
he  is  not  to  do  their  business  for  them.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  not  his  function  to  make  their  pur- 
chases or  to  really  make  their  sales,  but  to  get 
information  for  them,  and  to  help  them  to  make 
their  purchases  and  sales  in  the  best  way  possi- 
ble. Altho  merchants  and  various  other  business 
men  contribute  funds  to  the  support  of  Farm 
Demonstration  work,  yet  they  do  not  direct  the 
work.  They  simply  contribute  money  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  county. 

The  County  Agent  is  not  employed  to  milk  every 

farmer's  cows  or  to 
plow  his  fields.  He  is 
to  help  them  learn  how 
to  do  both  to  the  best 
advantage. 

As  to  what  a  County 
Agent  can  or  should 
do,  there  is  scarcely  no 
stating  the  matter.  The 
field  of  agriculture  is 
so  broad  and  varied 
that  a  County  Agent 
does  not  know  all  of 
his  duties  in  a  county 
until  he  gets  into  the 
county,  travels  over  it, 
and  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  conditions 
there.  Of  course,  there 
are  certain  principles 
which  every  County 
Agent  adheres  to,  but 
the  application  of  these 
principles  and  other 
features  of  the  work- 
which  he  may  take  up 
will  depend  on  local 
conditions. 

The  County  Agent 
should  be  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  a 
county  what  the  super- 
intendent of  education 
is  to  the  educational 
interests,  and  what  the 
pastor  is  to  those  un- 
der his  care.  The  posi- 
tion of  a  County  Agent, 
therefore,  is  a  large 
and  important  one.  His 
opportunities  are  lim- 
ited only  by  his 'ability 
and  knowledge  of  bet- 
ter farming  methods. 
He  must  study  the 
needs  of  his  county,  be 
able  to  determine  the  remedies  to  apply,  and  then 
get  the  job  done. 

The  County  Agent,  therefore,  should  be,  and  in 
most  cases  is,  a  practical  as  well  as  an  educated 
farmer,  who  thru  personal  work  is  able  to  secure 
results  that  have  never  been  obtained  before  thru 
impersonal  help.  That  is,  he  represents  both  the 
farmer  and  the  educator.  He  is  in  touch  with  both, 
cooperates  with  them  in  the  application  of  the  most 
successful  methods  of  agriculture. 

The  first  work,  therefore,  of  the  County  Agent 
is  that  of  increased  yields  and  the  profitable  pro- 
duction of  farm  crops.  This  is  the  basis  of  agricul- 
ural  wealth,  and  that  on  which  rests  a  higher  civ- 
ilization.— North  Carolina  Agricultural  College. 

Special  Sales  Day 

p]TTER  Livestock"  is  the  slogan  adopted  by  the 
Carroll  County  (Mo.)  Breeders'  and  Feeders' 
Association.  It  has  long  been  realized  that 
Missouri  is  ideally  adapted  for  the  production  of 
high  class  breeding  animals,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  Carroll  County  breeders  to  make  Carroll'  County 
a  pure-bred  livestock  center.  In  view  of  the  in- 
creasing nation-wide  demand  for  pure-bred  sires, 
it  would  seem  that  no  activity  would  result  in 
greater  benefit  to  the  community  than  a  well-de- 
Contlnucd  on  Page  696 
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Seed  and  Small  Grain  Cabinet 

PURPOSE — Farmers  have  always  been  at  a 
disadvantage  in  storing  for  another  season's 
planting  the  seeds  and  small  grain  that  they 
wish  to  keep.  They  have  been  stored  in  sacks  and 
paper  bags,  and  hung  from  the  ceiling  in  the 
barns  and  attics,  only  to  suffer  from  rats  and  mice 
and  weather  conditions.  Or  they  are  sometimes 
hung  in  the  kitchen,  proving  a  dust  catch  and  a 
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you  are  ready  for  a  new  addition  to  the  frame. 
Nail  onto  the  ends,  as  at  B,  the  horizontal  casing 
marked  H.  Now  nail  in  C,  etc.,  at  both  front  and 
back.  Proceed  as  before  until  all  have  been  put 
in.    Put  on  the  top.    The  drawer  openings  are 
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source  of  much  care.  This  seed  cabinet  will  care 
for  all  the  seeds  and  small  grains  for  the  farm 
and  garden,  keeping  them  dry  and  safe  from  mice 
and  rats.  The  metal  used  in  each  section  does 
not  absorb  or  give  off  moisture.  This  cabinet  can  be 
used  in  school  where  agriculture  is  taught.  If  a 
larger  cabinet  is  desired,  it  can  be  made  higher  or 
longer,  and  more  sections  added.  Each  drawer 
will  conveniently  hold  two-thirds  of  a  peck. 

MATERIAL— 

One  piece  %"xl2"xl0'. 

Two  pieces  %"x8"xl2\ 

One  piece  %"x8"xl0'. 

One  piece  %"xlO"xlO'. 

One  piece  %"xl0"xl4'. 

One  piece  %"x8"xl8'. 

Twenty-five  pieces  No.  28  gauge  galvanized  iron 
15"xl7",  also  a  number  of  6d.-  and  Sd.  finishing 
nails  and  small  sized  shingle  nails.  (Not  galvan- 
ized.) 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 
One  piece  %"xl7"x4'41/4"  for  top. 
Two  pieces  %"xl51/4"x2'6%"  for  sides. 
One  piece  %"x2'6%"x4'l%"  for  back. 
One  piece  %"x2"x3'll        for  horizontal  casing. 
Five  pieces  %"xl%"x3'llVi"  for  horizontal  cas- 
ings. 

Two  pieces  %"xl%"x2'6%"  for  vertical  casings. 
Twenty  pieces  %"x21/£"xl4%"  for  drawer  run- 
ners. 

Forty  pieces  %"xl%"xl4%"  for  drawer  runners. 
Ten  pieces  %"x%"xl4%"  for  drawer  runners. 
Twenty  pieces   %"xl1/^"x4i4"  for  vertical  cas- 
ings. 

Twenty-five  pieces  %"x5"x9%"  for  drawer  fronts. 
Twenty-five  pieces  %"x4"x8"  for  rear  of  drawers. 
Sixteen  pieces  %"x2"x41/4"  for  frame  at  F  in 
drawing. 

Four   pieces    %"x2"x2%"    for   frame   at   G  in 

drawing. 

TOOLS — Saws,  planes,  hammer,  square,  try- 
square,    rule,  pencil,    mallet,    plow,    chisel  and 

nailset. 

DIRECTIONS— Get  out  stock  for  ends  and  top, 
and  glue  them  together.  Finish  to  dimensions 
given  in  the  drawing.  Plow  out  insides  of  end 
pieces  at  back  as  shown  in  detail  of  corner  in 
drawing.  Cut  to  dimensions  all  pieces  called  for 
in  bill  of  stock,  making  the  larger  pieces  first, 
as  in  this  case  nearly  any  small  piece  may  be  used. 
With  the  plow,  saw  and  chisel  cut  the  face  of  all 
the  drawers.  Round  up  outside  edges  with  plane. 
Bend  galvanized  iron  as  shown  in  detail  of  drawing. 
This  lap  makes  a  stiffer  drawer  and  at  the 
same  time  rounds  the  edge  so  that  it  will  not  cut 
the  hands.  Put  in  the  V£"x4"x8"  piece  of  wood  and 
nail  the  three  pieces  together.  Nail  the  various 
drawer  runners  together  as  shown  at  A,  B,  C. 

ASSEMBLY— Lay  off  and  nail  on  A,  B,  etc.,  on 
the  inside  of  both  ends.  Nail  in  the  half-inch 
boards  at  the  back.  Put  on  lower  2"  casing,  and 
fit  and  nail  in  drawer  runners  marked  D  in  draw- 
ing.   Toe-nail  pieces  marked  F,  to  D,  etc.  Now 


made  large  so  that 
without  handles. 


the    drawer    opens  easily 


Hog  Troughs 


PURPOSE — This  article  is  used  on  every  farm, 
and  it  affords  a  problem  in  accurate  joining 
and  stability.   The  second  trough  is  more  san- 
itary, being  easily  cleaned,  and  it  allows  animals 
to  get  their  food  more  easily. 

Trough  No.  1 

material- 
two  pieces  I%"x6"xl2\ 
One  piece  I%"x6"x4'. 
One  piece  I%"x8"xl2'. 
One  piece  7/8"x4"xll%'. 

Some  white  lead,  a  number  of  20d.  common  nails. 
BILL  OF  STOCK— To  be  made  by  the  pupil. 


One  piece  I%"x8"xl6'. 
One  piece  %"x4"x3'3". 

Some  white  lead  and  a  number  of  20d,  common 

nails. 

TOOLS — Same  as  preceding  problem. 

DIRECTIONS — Cut  the  material  into  pieces  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  Square  the  ends  of  the  long 
pieces  very  carefully.  Plane  one  good  straight 
edge  on  the  8"  plank  so  that  it  will  make  a  good 
joint.    Test  the  joint  before  nailing. 

ASSEMBLY— Use  white  lead  in  all  joints.  Nail 
the  8"  and  10"  planks  together,  then  nail  on  the 
ends.  Saw  and  chisel  out  spaces  for  the  cross-ties. 
These  cross-ties  should  come  flush  with  the  upper 
surface. 


A  Desk  From  a  Bureau 

I WANTED  a  desk,  but  I  was  saving  money  to 
buy  a  typewriter.  After  having  accumulated 
the  necessary  sum  to  purchase  the  machine, 
which  I  did,  I  desired  a  desk  more  than  ever.  I 
priced  the  desks  on  the  market  and  found  that  the 
kind  I  wanted  came  too  high  in  price  for  my  pock- 
etbook.  I  commenced  to  study  up  some  plan  that 
would  give  me  the  desk  which  I  so  much  desired  at 
a  small  cost. 

The  thought  came  to  me  to  buy  an  old  bureau, 
one  of  the  size  I  could  turn  into  the  kind  of  a  desk 
I  wanted.  I  attended  the  public  sales — every  con- 
munity  has  these  sales  of  household  furniture. 
After  attending  a  sale  or  two  I  found  just  such  a 
piece  of  furniture  as  1  desired  for  my  purpose;  it 
was  put  up  for  sale  by  the  auctioneer  and  was 
knocked  down  to  me  for  75  cents.  It  was  made  of 
hardwood  in  the  strong  and  substantial  manner 
that  the  old-style  furniture  that  was  made  by  hand 
was  noted  for..  Its  dimensions  were  as  follows: 
Height,  30  inches;  length,  3  feet;  width,  16  inches. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  piece  of  furniture 
was  that  the  paint  was  badly  scratched,  but  that 
was  a  small  fault,  as  I  desired  to  do  it  over  any- 
way with  a  new  coat  of  paint.  There  were  three 
drawers  in  the  piece  of  furniture,  30  inches  in 
length,  7  inches  deep  and  14  inches  from  front  to 
back.  Armed  with  a  plane,  a  hatchet  and  a  saw,  I 
set  to  work  to  convert  it  into  a  desk  that  would 
suit  my  purpose.  I  purchased  three  pounds  of 
nails  of  the  six-penny  size.  I  took  the  drawers  out 
of  the  bureau,  sawed  them  in  two  in  the  middle, 
then  I  took  the  end  pieces  off  of  the  halves  that  I 
had  no  use  for  and  fitted  these  ends  in  the  halves 
to  be  used  as  drawers  in  the  desk. 

ithen  had  drawers  just  fifteen  inches  in  length 
across  the  front,  just  half  of  the  full  length  of  the 
bureau.  I  then  measured  the  frame  upon  which 
the  drawers  had  been  supported,  sawed  the  frame 
off  just  wide  enough  for  the  drawers  to  rest  upon, 
then  I  placed  a  partition  in  the  middle  of  the  open- 
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TOOLS — Saw,  plane,  pencil,  hammer,  chisel  and 

square. 

DIRECTIONS — Cut  pieces  to  dimensions  given  in 
drawing.  In  sawing,  take  unusual  care  to  square 
the  ends  in  the  long  pieces,  using  plane  if  neces- 
sary.   Plane  good  straight  edges  on  the  8"  piece. 

ASSEMBLY— Put  white  lead  on  all  joints  before 
nailing.  Nail  together  the  long  pieces  forming  the 
trough,  then  nail  on  the  ends.  Saw  and  chisel  out 
a  space  for  cross-piece  in  the  middle,  making  it 
come  flush  with  the  upper  surface.  Nail  on  the 
cross-piece. 

Trough  No.  2 
MATERIAL— One  piece  I%"xl0"xl2'. 


ing  where  the  large  drawers  had  been  and  placed 
the  frame  against  the  side  of  the  partition  next  to 
the  drawers  for  them  to  be  supported  on.  This  gave 
me  a  desk  with  three  drawers  15  inches  long  across 
the  front,  14  inches  from  front  to  back  and  7  inches 
deep,  with  an  opening  of  15  inches  on  the  one  side 
to  rest  my  knees  under.  • 

With  a  little  paint  I  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
my  desk.  I  figured  up  the  cost  and  found  it  to  be 
$1.25,  and  I  have  just  as  .pretty  and  as  serviceable 
a  desk  as  would  have  cost  me  ten  times  that  amount 
if  purchased  new.  A  little  labor  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  many  an  old  piece  of  furniture  into 
some  useful  household  or  office  article. — A  Reader. 
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$164  From  Tomatoes 

■p^B|  '  ■  '•HE    size    of  my 

v*  B^^^^^^H  J_     plot  under  dem- 

|L  ^  onstration  club 

instructions    was  132 
<y  feet  long  and  33  feet 

Br  wida.    The  soil  in  my 

^BBHjHbg*       *j    plot  was 

K  ■b^>9      wittl  a  clay  SUDSoil-  Ti;e 

Y       .  !      soil  was  prepared  in  the 

\M            *lr  *  £  late  fal1  by  Plowin«  jt 

■  t  Jt  very  deepl j*,  after  which 

1^  Fj^H  two  two-horse  loads  of 

Eft       *  barnyard  manure  were 

j^^L  .'  'fi       this   way  until  spring, 

i  Then  I  had  it  broken 

"    'jjtEjf  deeply,  harrowed,  drug, 

^     and   let    stand   a  few 
^^^^■B     months.     Hence,  when 
\.",'*'^*^r>u'-  tlie  plants  were  set  out, 

HH     the  plot  was  soft,  rich 
jj^^HBl     and  deeply  plowed. 

On  the  twentieth  of 
Dorothy  Hill  February  I  planted  the 

seed  in  a  hotbed,  and  on 
the  second  day  of  April  I  planted  my  two-inch 
high  plants  in  my  plot  in  four-foot  rows,  with  the 
plantjp  two  feet  apart.  These  I  hoed  three  times 
and  plowed  four  times  a  week.  Therefore  I  had 
neither  trouble  with  diseases  nor  insects.  I  did 
not  have  my  plants  staked  or  pruned. 

The  date  of  my  first  bloom  was  May  the  twenty- 
fourth;  and  my  first  green  fruit  appeared  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  May.  My  first  fruit  ripened  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  June. 

I  have  prepared  the  tomatoes  from  my  plot  by 
slicing  them  fresh,  by  putting  them  into  soup  with 
other  vegetables  from  my  plot,  and*  by  stewing  them 
whole.  I  have  also  canned  a  full  supply  of  the 
vegetables  from  my  little  garden  to  last  the  family 
for  the  following  year. — Dorothy  Hill,  Tennessee. 

Miss  Hill's  garden  cleared  for  her  at  the  rate  of 
J164  an  acre,  according  to  her  report  to  "Uncle 
Sam." — Editor. 


How  1  Grew  My  Blue  Pod  Beans 

I ENROLLED  as  a  Club  member  in  the  Lompoc 
Union  High  School  District  Agricultural  Club 
on  Peb.  2.  I  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Club 
to  produce  a  larger  production  of  beans,  and  as 
well  for  the  prize  to  be  given  to  the  winner  who 
makes  the  largest  percentage  of  the  following  basis: 
First,  greatest  yield  on  one-half  acre,  which  equals 
JO  per  cent;  second,  best  showing  of  net  profit, 
that  equals  50  per  cent;  third,  best  exhibit  of  ten 
best  plants  for  seed  beans,  which  equals  10  per 
cent;  fourth,  best  essay  on  "How  I  Grew  My  Blue 
Pod  Bean  Crop,"  also  equals  10  per  cent. 

Each  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  Club  raised 
blue  pod  beans.  This  variety  of  beans  was  origi- 
nated in  Lompoc  Valley.  They  yield  very  heavily. 
If  they  are  planted  when  the  ground  is  thoroly 
warm  they  do  better.  They  differ  somewhat  in  their 
growing  from  most  beans;  they  first  make  root, 
then  the  stems  begin  to  grow  rapidly. 

I  selected  the  one  acre  to  raise  my  beans,  which 
was  in  a  field  of  about  four  acres,  with  a  row  of 
bluegums  on  the  west  end,  which  protected  the 
beans  from  the  cold  winds  from  the  ocean. 

The  land  was  plowed  on  March  16,  in  a  field  of 
three  and  one-half  acres.  Plowed  it  eight  or  nine 
inches  deep  and  turned  up  fairly  good.  The  next 
day  it  was  harrowed  with  a  four-section-  steel  har- 
row. 

Following  each  rain  It  was  worked,  keeping  the 
ground  from  baking  and  to  .-Mr  up  the  soil  so  as  to 
let  the  air  in. 

On  April  1  it  was  harrowed  with  the  same  tool  as 
the  first  time,  and  rolled  with  a  double  steel  roller 
on  April  17. 

It  was  harrowed  again  on  May  8,  22  and  27,  altho 
on  May  7  it  was  disked  with  a  double  disk  and 
smoothed. 

Several  weeks  before  planting,  which  was  on 
Jane  2,  I  selected  seeds  and  tested  two  different  lots 
of  100  in  each.  One  germinated  99  per  cent  and  the 
other  100  per  cent. 

I  also  tested  the  soil  of  the  one  acre  by  taking  an 
average  portion  from  the  field,  testing  it  at  the  high 
school  in  my  experimental  work  in  botany;  found  to 
have  a  sufficient  amount  of  lime,  iron  and  humus. 

June  2  my  beans  were  planted  with  a  two-row 
planter,  planted  twenty-seven  inches  apart  between 
the  rows,  using  two  horses,  and  taking  thirty-five 
minutes. 

The  night  before  planting  I  mixed  nitrogen  bac- 
teria in  the  thirteen  pound.*  and  then  laid  them  on 
several  sacks  in  a  room  to  dry.  The  bacteria  were 
given  to  the  Agriculture  Club  by  the  Western  Soil 
Bacteria  Company  of  San  Francisco. 

The  next  day  following  the  plantjng,  which  was 
on  June  3,  the  land  was  harrowed  with  a  three- 


section  steel  harrow  to  make  the  surface  fine. 

There  were  small  spaces  where  beans  didn't 
sprout,  or  there  weren't  any  dropped  there  by  the 
machine.  I  planted  by  hand  in  these  spaces  on 
June  12.  using  one-half  pound  of  seed. 

June  19  the  beans  were  weed-knifed  with  a  four- 
row  knife.  It  cut  the  weeds  that  were  coming  thick 
and  loosened  the  soil  a  great  deal.  Time  for  work- 
ing was  forty  minutes.  This  knife  is  used  for  cut- 
ting the  weeds  and  to  cultivate  the  ground  as  well. 
It  lias  been  used  by  the  sugar-beet  men  successfully 
for  some  years. 

During  a  period  of  seventeen  days  the  beans  were 
not  disturbed,  but  left  to  themselves  to  grow  a 
hardy  plant.  Then,  on  July  6,  they  were  weed- 
knifed  the  second  time;  used  the  same  tool  as  the 
first  rime,  taking  thirty-five  minutes  to  complete  the 
one  acre. 

The  ground  didn't  need  much  working  to  draw 
the  moisture  to  the  top,  for  there  was  plenty  of  it 
on  hand.  The  weeds  in  the  rows  didn't  grow  very 
fast,  for  I  think  the  harrowing  of  the  land  after  the 
planting  of  the  seed  and  planting  when  the  ground 
was  thoroly  warm  gave  the  beans  a  good  start  and 
stunted  the  weeds. 

On  July  14  I  did  the  first  hoeing,  taking  seven 
hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  to  do  the  one  acre. 
For  a  time  of  nearly  six  weeks  the  bean  vines  were 
not  disturbed,  as  the  first  setting  of  blossoms  were 
on.    In  that  time  they  had  produced  a  large  quan- 
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tity  of  vine.  On  August  26  I  hoed  them  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  but  pulled  the  largest  part  of  them,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  vines.  It  took  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes.  At  this  time  the  vines  had  covered  the 
space  in  between  the  rows. 

Several  weeks  before  harvesting  the  half  acre 
was  marked  off  from  the  one  acre.  It  was  done  by 
Mr.  Jennings,  the  agricultural  teacher  of  the  high 
school,  and  Clair  Rudolph,  the  president  of  the 
Club. 

I  began  early  spotting  out  vines  which  had  a 
large  production  and  staking  them,  so  I  could  find 
them  later.  At  first  I  found  several  vines  having 
between  80  and  100  pods,  but  kept  on  finding  one 
with  a  greater  number,  until  I  had  to  leave  off,  with 
the  highest  being  243.  I  found  several  vines  having 
between  200  pods  and  the  number  just  mentioned. 

These  plants  were  for  the  exhibit  to  be  made  for 
the  public  on  October  8  and  9.  There  are  ten  plants 
of  them,  and  they  are  seed  beans,  to  be  planted  next 
year  in  the  row  method. 

September  18  I  cut  the  one-half  acre  of  beans 
with  a  sled  cutter,  taking  one  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
I  put  part  of  them  in  piles  the  same  day,  taking 
two  hours.  1  put  them  in  fairly  good  sized  bunches 
so  they  wouldn't  shell  out  so  much.  Finished  them 
the  following  day,  taking  one  hour  and  fifty-five 
minutes,  piling  them  all  when  they  were  damp  by 


the  fog.  The  total  time  for  piling  was  three  hours' 
and  fifty-five  minutes. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  Club  to  find  the  number  of 
plants  per  ten  feet  of  a  row.  The  stand  of  ten-foot 
length  of  the  best  was  twenty-six  vines.  The  aver- 
age was  nineteen  and  the  poorest  was  fourteen  vines 
to  the  ten-foot  length. 

On  October  8  my  one-half  acre  was  thrashed  with 
a  large  thrasher.  Received  eighteen  sacks  of  beans. 
— Stanley  A.  Hill,  Lompoc,  Cal. 

Corn  Club  Adds  320,000  Bushels 
to  County 

CORN  growing  in  Buncombe  County,  "in  the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains"  of  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  is  enthusiastically  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  county,  and 
the  business  men  of  Asheville,  the  capital  of  Bun- 
combe and  the  business  and  commercial  center  of 
that  section  of  the  State. 

The  last  Saturday  in  December  the  annual  corn 
seed  show  and  award  of  prizes  in  boys'  corn  club 
work  was  held,  the  occasion  bringing  together  sev- 
eral hundred  of  the  county's  most  successful  farm- 
ers and  boys,  commingling  with  a  large  number  of 
the  business  men  of  the  city  to  examine  the  display 
of  seed  corn  selected  from  the  acres  which  had  been 
cultivated  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and 
thru  their  representative,  Farm  Demonstrator  E.  D. 
Weaver. 

The  ladies'  committee  was  composed  of  ladies 
from  the  county  and  city,  including  Mrs.  George  W. 
Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  George  S.  Powell,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Weav- 
er, Mrs.  N.  Buckner,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Glenn,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Weaver,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Gaston,  Mrs. 
D.  P.  Luther  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Reeves.  The  judging 
of  the  corn  was  done  by  E.  S.  Millsaps,  district  agent 
in  charge  of  the  farm  demonstration  work  for  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  and  T.  E.  Brown,  agent  in 
charge  of  the  boys'  corn  club  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  three  capital  prizes  were  earned: 

First,  by  Christian  Luther,  Candler  County,  North 
Carolina;  yield,  104.17  bushels,  with  a  score  of  18.95; 
prize,  $20,  with  a  $7.50  corn  sheller.  Second  prize, 
Thad  Hemphill,  Brankton  County;  yield,  115.34 
bus"hels;  score,  17.94;  prize,  $15,  with  a  $7.50  corn 
sheller.-  Third  prize,  Earl  Justice,  Beech  County; 
yield,  114.14  bushels;  score,  15.85;  prize,  $10  and  a 
$7.50  corn  sheller. 

The  corn  shellers  were  donated  by  Mrs.  Vander- 
bilt, who  has  been  a  regular  attendant  at  these 
shows  for  the  past  several  years,  making  a  special 
trip  from  Washington  to  Asheville  to  be  present  at 
this  meeting.  Cash  prizes  of  $5  were  given  to  boys 
whose  yields  were  ninety  bushels  and  up.  The  prize 
winners  in  this  class  were:  Algernon  Alexander 
100  bushels,  Dwight  McKinney  97.50,  Troy  Hemp- 
hill 96.26,  Ralph  Brank  95,  Clarence  Lovin  92.57, 
Willie  Shope  91.33,  Finley  Foster  90.22. 

The  boys  whose  yields  were  from  70  to  89  bush- 
els received  a  cash  prize  of  $2.50.  The  prize  win- 
ners were:  H.  K.  Rhea  87.50  bushels,  Willie  All- 
man  87.27,  Robert  Sprinkle  84.23,  James  E.  Fletcher 
84,  Grady  McDavis  83.50,  Frank  Anders  80,  James 
Garrison  80,  Wayne  Melton  79.75,  Perry  Gaston  76, 
Royall  W.  Cole  74.10,  Atlas  Clay  73,  Charlie  Clouse 
72,  Major  Freeman  70.50. 

Other  prizes  awarded  for  yield  and  for  seed  corn 
are  as  follows:  First,  Joseph  Rhea,  102  26-56  bush- 
els; prize,  $15.  Second,  C.  D.  Joiner,  102  10-5(i  bush- 
els; prize,  $10.  Third,  A.  H.  Davis,  10134-56  bush- 
els; prize,  $5. 

SEED  CORN  PRIZES — Boys,  first,  Stanley  Weav- 
er $10.  Second,  Glen  Holcombe  $5.  Men,  first,  Jo- 
seph Rhea  $10.    Second,  J.  H.  Holcombe  $5. 

BOY'S  BEST  AND  NEATEST  REPORT  (Prize 
given  by  George  E.  Lee) — Fred  Sams  $5. 

LARGEST  YIELD  IN  REEMS  CREEK  TOWN- 
SHIP (Prize  given  by  C.  F.  Morris)— Thad  Hemp- 
hill $10. 

The  total  amount  in  cash  prizes  was  $187.50,  fur- 
nished by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  County  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Buncombe  County  Farmers' 
Union. 

These  meetings  are  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  boy's  corn  club  committee  of  the  Asheville 
Board  of  Trade,  which  gives  every  encouragement 
possible  to  the  boys  and  men. 

"During  this  meeting  two  members  of  the  force  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  stated  that  the  average 
yield  for  the  entire  State  of  North  Carolina  had  been 
increased  from  eight  to  ten  bushels  per  acre;  that 
counting  all  the  counties  in  the  State  the  increased 
yield  would  be  considerably  larger,  inasmuch  as  all 
of  the  counties  have  not  yet  put  on  a  farm  demon- 
strator. It  is  estimated  that  40,000  acres  in  Bun- 
combe County  are  cultivated  to  corn,  and  using 
the  eight  bushels'  increase  as  a  minimum,  would 
mean  320,000  bushels  net  wealth  created  in  Bun- 
combe County  thru  the  boys'  corn  club  work  alone. 
Other  things  in  the  farm  industry  line  are  also  be- 
ing brought  to  a  higher  productivity. 


Crop  reports  from  "Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  weather  hot  and 
dry,  corn  growing  rapidly." 
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The  Rundown  Farm 

BUILDING  up  a  rundown  farm  is  a  paying  busi- 
ness. But  there  is  one  important  factor  to 
success  at  it  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
when  one  is  considering  the  advisability  of  under- 
taking it.  That  is  the  fact  that  one  should  have 
on  hand  when  he  starts  into  it  sufficient  capital 
with  which  to  finance  his  operations  for  two  or 
more  years;  at  least  one  is  courting  failure  if  he 
dees  not  have  enough  capital  on  hand  with  which 
to  carry  him  the  first  year. 

Building  up  a  rundown  farm  is  a  slow  and  ex- 
pensive business,  tho  if  it  is  properly  done  it  will 
pay  a  good  profit  in  the  end.  Experience  shows 
that  generally  the  first  year's  income  will  no  more 
than  repay  the  cost  of  the  year's  operations,  and 
often  not  that  much  in  actual  cash  income.  Even 
the  second  year  may  not  show  a  marked  and  appre- 
ciable net  cash  income.  During  these  first  years 
the  principal  thing  accomplished  is  to  build  up  the 
fertility  and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and 
thereby  increase  the  cash  sale  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. But  if  the  work  is  properly  done  one  can 
in  three  or  four  years  so  increase  the  value  of  such 
a  property  that  he  can  sell  it  at  such  an  advance 
in  price  over  what  he  paid  for  it,  that  this  difference 
between  purchase  and  sale  price  will  represent  a 
very  good  profit  on  these  years  of  work,  even  tho 
there  has  been  but  little  or  no  net  income  from 
the  farming  operations  in  the  meantime. 

The  man  who  has  sufficient  capital  for  this  pur- 
pose can  make  good  money  buying  rundown  farms, 
building  them  up  into  good  productive  properties 
and  selling  them  to  people  who  are  in  the  market 
for  only  income  earning  farms.  But  if  he  does  not 
have  sufficient  capital,  or  an  independent  source  of 
income  on  which  to  live  during  these  constructive 
years,  he  had  better  leave  them  alone. 

We  are  now  running  in  The  Farming  Business, 
under  the  title  of  "Making  Fit  a  Misfit  Farm,"  the 
story  of  one  man's  actual  experience  in  just  such 
an  undertaking  as  this.  The  man  who  is  contem- 
plating such  an  undertaking  should  read  this  story 
from  first  to  last. 

The  Tractor  Question  Again 

OFTEN  it  happens  that  a  man  has  serious  need 
of  a  tractor  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
and  for  certain  jobs,  but  the  size  of  these 
jobs  and  the  length  of  these  times  for  which  he 
needs  a  tractor  are  so  small  and  so  short  that  it 
would  not  pay  him  to  buy  one  for  his  own  and 
exclusive  use.  Generally  in  such  cases  he  has  one 
or  more  near  neighbors  who  are  in  the  same  fix  as 
is  he.  Herein  lies  the  opportunity  for  a  partner- 
ship owned  and  operated  tractor;  here  are  oppor- 
tunities which  both  the  farmers  and  the  tractor 
manufacturers  are  overlooking. 

The  tractor  lends  itself  even  better  to  partner- 
ship owning  and  operating  than  does  the  binder  or 
the  hay  loader,  and  there  are  many  of  both  of  these 
thruout  the  country  which  are  owned  and  operated 
in  partnership.  Often  two  farmers  between  them 
will  find  enough  work  for  the  tractor  to  do  in  the 
average  year  to  pay  them  both  to  form  a  partner- 
ship and  buy  one.  Again,  it  will  require  three  or 
even  four  to  go  together  to  get  the  most  economic 
use  out  of  one  of  these  very  efficient  sources  of 
farm  power.  Of  course,  the  more  members  there 
are  to  a  partnership  of  this  kind,  the  more  difficulty 
will  be  encountered  in  regulating  its  use  so  as  to 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  members  of  the 
group.  But  it  can  be  done  successfully,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned,  if  they  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way  and  with  the  proper  spirit. 
The  man  who  feels  the  need  of  a  tractor  at  cer- 
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tain  times  for  doing  such  heavy  work  as  plowing 
and  seeding  and  even  harvesting,  but  who  feels 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  one  for  his  own  indi- 
vidual use  alone,  should  look  around  among  his 
neighbors  and  see  if  there  is  not  one  or  more  of 
them  who  is  in  the  same  boat  as  is  he.  And  then 
when  he  finds  such  a  neighbor  he  should  talk  it 
over  carefully  and  fully  with  him  and  one  or  both 
of  them  attend  one  of  the  tractor  demonstrations 
yet  to  be  held  and  decide  which  one  to  buy. 

The  Value  of  Books 

BOOKS  have  a  real  value,  a  value  which  must 
not  be  overlooked  or  undervalued.  They  have 
a  commercial  value  in  our  business,  and  an 
unmeasurable  value  in  our  lives.  There  is  no  age 
and  no  year  in  our  lives  when  this  value  does  not 
exist,  tho  it  is  probably  greatest  in  our  earlier 
years. 

No  greater  service,  no  greater  asset,  can  be  given 
a  growing  and  developing  boy  or  girl  than  to  create 
in  them  a  desire  for  good  books  and  to  satisfy  that 
desire  in  so  far  as  is  at  all  possible.  The  children 
who  are  allowed  to  reach  maturity  without  this 
desire  having  been  implanted  in  them  will  seldom 
develop  it  during  their  mature  years.  Without  It 
they  are  unable  to  reach  the  highest  levels  of 
achievement  in  their  chosen  occupation  which  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  reach.  Without  it  they  are 
less  able  to  intelligently  choose  an  occupation  for 
life  than  they  are  with  it,  and  are  more  apt  to  da 
unsettled  ancl  dissatisfied  rovers  thruout  their  lives. 
With  this  desire  for  good  books,  their  lives  will  be 
more  full  of  those  things  which  are  really  worth 
while  than  they  can  be  without  it. 

The  man  who  reads  good  books  and  good  maga- 
zines which  deal  with  various  problems  of  the 
business  of  farming  will  ordinarily  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  that  business  than  will  the  man  who  does 
not  do  this  reading.  No  one  man  can  know  all  there 
is  to  be  known  about  this  great  business,  and  most 
certainly  he  cannot  learn  it  by  the  mere  doing  of 
things  without  reading  about  how  others  have  done 
and  are  doing  the  various  tasks  of  farming. 

Our  lives  are  incomplete  if  we  read  only  about 
the  business  in  which  we  engage  to  earn  our  daily 
bread,  for  earning  a  living  is  not  all  there  is  to 
life  by  any  manner  of  means — it  is  merely  the  foun- 
dation of  true  living.  It  is  our  thought  life  which 
lifts  man  above  the  level  of  the  animals  of  the 
field.  And  our  thought  life  is  broadened  and  build- 
ed  up  more  by  good  books  and  magazines  than 
by  any  other  one  thing. 

Pure  Wool 

WITH  some  sheep  men  wool  is  the  major  prod- 
uct and  mutton  is  a  by-product.  With  others 
it  is  just  the  reverse,  mutton  being  the  main 
product  and  wool  being  the  by-product.  In  either 
case,  however,  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
wool  produced  by  each  sheep  and  by  the  entire 
flock  are  of  great  importance  to  the  sheep  grower; 
it  matters  not  whether  it  is  a  major  or  a  minor 
product,  it  pays  to  have  as  large  a  yield  of  as  ex- 
cellent a  quality  of  that  product  as  it  is  possible 
to  have  with  an  economic  cost  of  production. 

This  means  lots  of  wool,  and  pure  wool;  and  this 
means  a  good  .sheep  to  start  with,  as  well  as  good 
feed  and  care.  It  does  not  pay  any  more  to  monkey 
with  inferior  scrub  sheep  than  it  does  to  monkey 
with  this  class  of  livestock  of  any  kind.  What- 
ever kind  of  sheep  one  raises,  it  pays  to  have  good 
individuals  such  as  the  one  shown  on  our  cover 
page  this  week.  Then  when  you  have  good  animals 
to  work  with,  it  pays  to  give  them  good  feed  and 
good  care.  Give  them  good  and  nutritious  feeds, 
which  at  the  same  time  are  cheap  enough  to  pay 
a  profit;  and  give  them  enough  of  these  feeds  to 
keep  them  in  good  flesh  and  thriving  condition  so 
that  they  will  develop  a  large  amount  of  choice 
mutton  and  also  a  large  yield  of  good  quality,  pure 
wool.  Take  care  of  them  in  such  a  way,  giving 
them  such  pastures  and  buildings  to  use,  as  will 
protect  their  wool  from  damage.  Then  when  they 
are  sheared,  you  should  grade  and  pack  the  clip 
so  as  to  get  it  to  market  in  good  and  attractive 
condition. 

Amount  of  Operating  Capital 

HOW  much  operating  capital  to  use  on  each 
farm,  or  for  each  acre  of  a  farm,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  profits  to  be  made  from  its  use.  The 
same  thing  holds  true  with  reference  to  how  much 
money  one  shall  put  into  such  fixed  capital  as 
buildings,  drainage  works  and  other  improvements 
of  the  land.  The  man  who  uses  more  capital  in 
either  of  these  forms  than  he  can  make  earn  him 
a  good  rate  of  net  income  makes  even  a  greater 
mistake  than  does  the  man  who  does  not  put  as 
much  into  this  form  of  capital  as  can  be  made  to 
earn  a  good  rate  of  net  income. 

The  most  glaring  examples  of  this  waste  of 
capital  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  model 
farms  which  many  wealthy  men  establish  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  but  generally  near 


the  large  city  in  which  their  major  business  is  lo- 
cated, as  playthings.  Some  of  these  are  so  glar- 
ingly overcapitalized  in  the  form  of  elaborate  and 
unnecessarily  costly  buildings  and  similar  improve- 
ments that  they  are  the  laughing  stock  of  the  bona 
fide  farmers  who  live  and  operate  near  them.-  But 
this  is  the  least  of  the  harm  which  they  do.  Their 
worst  and  most  harmful  influence  is  the  effect 
which  they  have  in  deterring  real  farmers  from  in- 
creasing their  capital  in  these  forms. 

Within  certain  limits  it  will  pay  the  average 
farmer  to  increase  -the  number  and  the  quality  of 
his  buildings,  to  add  drainage  systems,  increase  the 
number  and  quality  of  livestock  he  keeps,  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  labor  and  machinery  which 
is  used  on  his  farm;  pay  him  not  only  in  the  form 
of  increased  gross  income,  but  also  in  the  form  of 
an  increase  in  the  total  amount  and  in  the  percent- 
age of  net  income.  But  all  too  often  when  advised 
to  do  this  a  man  will  point  to  one  of  these  play- 
thing farms  with  the  remark  that  there  is  a  good 
example  of  the  result  of  better  buildings  and  live- 
stock and  other  improvements,  and  of  more  ma- 
chinery and  labor,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  owner  of  that  farm  every  year  has  to  dig  down 
into  his  pocket  and  pay  out  of  the  profits  of  his 
other  business  a  considerable  share  of  the  cost  of 
operating  his  show-off  farm. 

Consequently  it  is  very  refreshing  indeed  to  read 
the  account  of  a  farm  which  is  more  or  less  highly 
capitalized,  and  which  is  paying  a  good  rate  of  net 
income  on  the  entire  collective  fixed  and  operating 
capital  invested  in  it.  Such  a  story  is  the  one-  en- 
titled "Brawn,  Brains  and  Business,"  the  leading 
story  in  this  issue  of  The  Farming  Business.  Be- 
fore accepting  this  story  from  Mr.  Harvey  we  wrote 
and  asked  him  if  this  farm  were  paying  a  good 
substantial  net  profit  each  year,  or  if  it  were  just 
another  one  of  these  millionaire's  playthings.  He 
assured  us  that  this  farm  was  paying  a  good  rate 
of  net  income  each  year;  therefore  we  accepted  and 
publish  it  gladly  as  the  story  of  a  successful  highly 
capitalized  farm,  as  it  goes  to  show  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  increased  capital  properly  ap- 
plied and  used*- 

Summer  Protection 

IT  IS  just  as  important  to  furnish  protection  for 
livestock  in  the  scorching  hot  days  of  summer 
as  it  is  in  the  blistering  cold  days  of  winter.  A. 
spell  of  hot  weather  such  as  we  have  had  this  sum- 
mer will  do  more  damage  to  a  man's  animals,  and 
consequently  to  his  pocketbook,  than^will  a  severe 
winter  storm.  More  animals  are  dying  of  the  heat 
this  summer  than  died  of  the  cold  last^  winter. 
There  is  more  intense  suffering  and  depreciation 
in  flesh  and  milk  flow  this  summer  from  the  heat 
than  there  was  last  winter  from  the  cold. 

Why  is  this  so?  Because  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  us  build  for  winter  and  not  for  summer. 
It  is  just  as  important  that  we  provide  shade  with 
free  passage  of  the  breezes  to  protect  our  animals 
from  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  as  it  is  that  we 
provide  windproof  shelter  with  controlled  passage 
of  the  breezes  to  protect  them  from  the  severe  cold 
of  winter.  The  hot  summer  sun  and  winds  will  try 
the  fat  out  of  a  steer  or  a  hog  quicker  than  north- 
west winds  will  freeze  it  out  in  winter;  dairy  cows 
will  depreciate  more  in  milk  flow  under  their  suf- 
fering with  heat  and  flies  in  July  than  they  will 
from  cold  and  frost  in  winter. 

Reports  coming  into  this  office  show  unusually 
large  losses  of  animals  of  all  kinds  this  summer, 
because  of  the  excessive  heat.  A  ride  out  thru  the 
States  of  the  Middle  West  tells  unmistakably  the 
reason  why— they  are  not  sheltered  from  the  heat. 
Pasture  after  pasture  has  no  tree  or  no  artificial 
shade;  the  animals  must  choose  between  the  barn 
with  its  shade  and  no  ventilation,  and  the  pasture 
with  no  shade  and  what  circulation  of  air  might  be 
taking  place  at  the  time.  The  thing  which  is  needed 
is  either  trees  in  the  pasture  or  an  artificial  shade 
with  abundant  ventilation;  the  latter  can  be  fur- 
nished at  a  cost  no  greater  than  one  summer's  loss 
because  of  its  absence. 

This  summer  protection  should  be  furnished  for  all 
animals  which  are  not  working.  Work  animal? 
should  be  rested  frequently,  preferably  where  there 
is  a  combination  of  shade  and  breeze,  but  at  least 
where  there  is  a  breeze  if  such  a  thing  exists,  and 
then  rested  so  that  they  face  the  breeze.  All  ani- 
mals should  be  given  the  privilege  of  running  to  the 
pasture  or  an  open  lot  at  night  if  they  wish  to  do 
so.  Such  weather  as  this  we  have  been  having, 
sheep  especially  will  rest  during  the  day  and  pas- 
ture at  night.  Cattle  also  will  do  the  same  thing  if 
the  mosquitoes  are  not  too  bad  in  the  pastures; 
in  such  cases  they  should  not  be  forced  to  stay  in 
the  pasture,  but  things  should  be  so  arranged  that 
they  can  come  to  the  open  lot  from  the  pasture  if 
they  prefer — let  them  do  whatever  they  want  to  do 
in  their  search  for  comfort.  Horses  should  not  be 
forced  to  stay  in  the  sweltering  barns,  but  should 
be  given  access  to  the  open  lot  or  pasture.  Men 
and  animals  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the 
heat  if  they  can  only  get  comfortable  rest  at  night; 
but  if  that  night  rest  is  denied  them  they  soon  be- 
come incapacitated  for  work  in  the  daytime. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


RECORD-breaking  was  the  rise  in  the  prices  of 
wheat  on  all  of  the  grain  markets,  and  more 
especially  at  Chicago,  when  the  Government 
issued  its  August  crop  report.  Sensational  news, 
was  the  report,  for  it  showed  the  enormous  damage 
that  has  been  done  to  the  wheat  crop  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat  and  black  rust.  Reports  of  damage 
thruout  the  country,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Northwest,  where  it  was  said  some  fields  amounted 
to  almost  nothing,  were  issued  by  commission  mer- 
chants, for  several  weeks  previous  to  the  issuing 
of  the  Government  crop  report,  and  this  damage 
news  was  sufficient  to  send  the  market  up  a  few 
dimes;  but  it  took  it  several  weeks.  The  Govern- 
ment report  sent  the  trade  up  more  than  11  cents 
in  one  day,  making  thousands  for  some,  and  tak- 
ing thousands  from  those  who  were  short  on  grain. 

But  getting  back  to  the  real  news  of  the  wheat 
market,  we  find  that  the  board  experienced  the 
wildest  day  since  war  was  declared  in  Europe; 
and  incidentally,  while  referring  to  the  war,  we 
repeat  the  question  of  hundreds  of  traders:  "What 
will  England  do?"  The'  British  government,  ac- 
cording to  reports  of  some  time  back,  was  con- 
templating selling  the  reserve  stocks  on  hand,  ex- 
pecting to  be  able  to  lay  in  another  like  supply  at 
lower  prices  on  the  American  markets)  because  of 
the  downward  tendency  of  the  market  at  the  time, 
due  particularly  to  the  fact  that  reports  were  cur- 
rent that  we  would  have  a  large  supply  of  wheat. 

The  flour  market  is  reflecting  the  rise  in  the 
wheat  market.  The  sensational  bulge  brought  an 
advance  of  80  cents  a  barrel  in  the  price  of  flour, 
boosting  the  price  up  to  $8.10  per  barrel,  an  ad- 
vance of  $2  per  barrel  over  a  few  weeks  ago.  And 
every  indication  is  that  the  prices  of  both  flour 
and  wheat  will  go  higher,  for  the  farmers,  knowing 
that  they  have  the  situation  in  their  own  hands, 
and  for.  once  are  able  to  dictate  prices,  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  hold  their  stocks  and  boost  values. 
And  who  can  blame  them?  Now  is  their  opportu- 
nity, to  make  up  for  the  losses  that  resulted  from 
black  rust. 

Government  officials  at  Washington  declared, 
after  the  report  had  been  fully  circulated,  that  this 
year's  crop  of  wheat  is  entirely  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  home  consumption  and  that  there  will  be 
enough  left  to  meet  normal  export  demands.  They 
declared  that  the  rise  in  wheat  and  the  correspond- 
ing advance  in  flour  following  the  Government's 
report  indicating  a  crop  about  two-thirds  the  size 
of  last  year's  was  the  result  of  the  market's  ad- 
justing itself  from  a  crop  of  abnormal  proportions 
to  one  of  much  smaller  size.  Experts  of  the  de- 
partment calculate  that  620.000,000  bushels  will  be 
required  for  home  consumption  this  year.  A  crop 
of  fi:"4.0OO.0O0  bushels,  as  forecast  from  Aogust  1 
conditions,  would  leave  34.000.000  bushels  available 
for  export.  In  addition,  there  was  an  unusually 
large  carry-over  of  old  wheat  from  last  year, 
amounting  to  approximately  IW.000,000  bushels,  or 
abaut  75,000.000-  bushels  more  than  the  average 
carry-over  of  the  preceding  five  years. 

It  was  a  good  market  all  around  for  the  farmer. 
Together  with  the  enormous  jumps  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  and  the  princely  gains  in  the  other  grains, 
the  livestock  markets  show  advances  in  the  prices 
over  those  that  prevailed  last  week.  And,  incident- 
ally, the  top  hogs  reached  $10.60,  within  40  cents 
of  the  $11.00  mark  which  was  predicted  for  Sep- 
tember some  time  ago  in  this  column.  And,  incident- 
ally, again,  the  price  of  cattle  has  jumped  until  it 
reached  the  $10.75  mark,  after  being  away  down. 
Sheeo.  too,  have  felt  the  increased  consumptive  de- 
mand, and  the  consequent  price  raise. 

THE  cattle  market  started  about  15  cents  high- 
er than  last  week,  and  then  capped  the  cli- 
max by  adding  a  quarter  to  the  top  price, 
making  the  market  40  cents  higher  than  the  week 
before.  Fat  beeves  have  been  having  good  action 
thruout  the  week,  and  the  attention  that  has  been 
accorded  the  other  classes  can  draw  no  protest 
from  the  seller.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  market  that 
everybody  is  satisfied  with.  There  was  a  weak- 
ness, however,  compared  with  the  high  time,  in 
the  trade  for  the  light  grassers.  Choice  yearlings 
sold  good  thruout  the  week.  Shipping  demand 
was  good,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  week  the 
orders  for  choice  cattle  were  left  unfilled  because 
the  stock  was  not  to  be  had.  The.  continuation  of 
the  strong  market  to  the  close  was  evidence  of  the 
demand  for  good  to  choice  cattle.  The  steady  ad- 
vance in  prices  has  strengthened  the  belief  of  the 
sellers  that  still  higher  prices  will  prevail  in  the 
future  for  ripe  corn  fed  steers. 

With  the  outlook  of  a  decreased  corn  crop,  prices 
will  have  to  go  higher  if  the  buyers  want  to  get 
any  choice  stuff,  as  the  price  of  corn  probably  will 
go  higher,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  farmer 
will  be  compelled  to  have  a  goodly  margin  over 
the  first  cost  to  insure  him  a  profit;  or  it  will 
result  in  another  boiler  like  the  one  raised  last 
year  when  they  claimed  they  were  being  robbed, 
and  in  all  probability  were  in  a  goodly  measure. 
Revival  of  strong  action  In  the  beef  trade  has 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which. form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 


Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2         .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4         .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

«ioux   City...     .24  1-2         .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  •  .25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10        .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5         .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10        .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..     .18  9-10        .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria.  Ill  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg  22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


helped  the  other  grades  of  stuff;  the  next  to  the 
prime  classes  have  been  selling  at  higher  prices, 
but  the  grass-fed  cattle  and  the  medium  classes 
have  not  had  the  extremely  good  action  that  has 
been  accorded  the  better  classes.  In  extreme 
cases,  advances  of  75  cents  were  noted  over  the 
high  time  of  the  previous  week,  while  the  general 
advance  was  but  a  quarter.  The  yearling  crop 
has  been  received  with  open  arms,  and  on  the 
high  time  went  up  to  $10.60,  showing  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  young  prime  stuff  is  always  good 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  shipper  demand  has 
broadened,  more  especially  for  the  heavy  weight 
stuff,  but  the  quota  of  stuff  weighing  more  than 
1,400  pounds  was  the  smallest  for  some  weeks 
past.  And  this  is  expected  to  be  the  situation 
from  now  on,  since  few  heavy  cattle  were  carried 
thru  the  period  of  price  vicissitude  which  hit  the 
market  in  July. 

The  stocker  and  feeder  market  felt  the  increase 
in  the  cattle  market,  and  values  were  up  10  to 
15  cents  over  the  opening  of  the  week,  and  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  rates  that  prevailed  the 
previous  week.  Feeder  and  stocker  trade,  however, 
showed  no  such  bullish  action  as  noted  in  the 
beef  line,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  indifferent 
country  interest  at  the  time.  In  many  sections 
there  is  a  decidely  poor  showing  of  corn,  and 
rain  in  a  very  generous  volume  will  be  needed 
within  the  next  few  days  to  give  the  feeders  a 
little  confidence.  The  sooner  rains  become  gen- 
eral over  the  corn-producing  area,  just  so  soon 
will  the  country  begin  to  lay  in  a  good  supply  of 
feeder  cattle.  Grass  in  many  sections  has  been 
burned  to  tinder,  and  this  fact,  with  the  unfavor- 
able outlook  for  corn,  has  caused  the  feeders  to 
go  slow  in  taking  hold. 

STARTING  below  the  ten  dollar  mark,  but  as- 
cending like  an  aeroplane,  the  hog  market 
stopped  at  $10.60,  for  high  time  of  the  week. 
Incidentally  this  is  the  highest  price  made  on 
the  Chicago  hog  market  since  1910.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  prediction  made  some  time  ago  that 
September  would  bring  11  cent  hogs  with  it. 
The  market  was  70  cents  higher  than  for  the  pre- 
vious week.  It  was  a  good  trade  all  week,  and 
despite  the  steady  advances,  the  packers  contin- 
ued to  buy  the  hogs.  The  Belgian  Relief  Fund 
took  some  couple  of  million  pounds  of  lard,  and 
this,  together  with  the  strong  trade  in  provisions, 
and  the  good  consumptive  demand  brought  about 
by  some  cool  weather,  sent  the  hog  prices  to  rec- 
ord levels.  The  trade  was  facing  a  continuation 
of  the  widening  in  the  range  of  prices,  but  the 
unexpected  jump  in  prices  continued  and  caused 
it  to  close  up  again.  Shipping  demand  has  been 
good,  adding  impetus  to  the  higher  njovement. 

WHILE  the  lamb  crop  was  higher — about  20 
cents — the  bulk  of  the  sheep  sales  were 
at  lower  prices,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
top  of  the  market  was  the  same  as  the  week  before. 
Native  sheep  and  lambs  have  been  numerous;  in 
fact,  this  is  the  native  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  number  of  these  animals  constitutes  most  of 
the  receipts.    Range  sales  have  been  selling  good. 


Newsy  Market  Notes 

Broomhall's  Buenos  Aires  cable:  "Unusually  cold, 
and  the  prolonged  drought  is  revealing  much  loss 
to  wheat  acreage." 

*  *  * 

Advices  from  Bisbee,  Fargo,  Attica,  Litchville  and 
Jamestown,  all  in  North  Dakota,  say  that  wheat 
crop  has  gone  back  owing  to  black  rust  and  blight; 
damage  from  40  to  70  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

Kansas  City  wires:  "Several  reports  here  of 
wheat  being  piled  on  the  ground  and  in  every  avail- 
able vacant  storeroom  in  Kansas.  Farmers  deliv- 
eries so  heavy  cars  can't  be  obtained  fast  enough 
to  take  care  of  them." 

*  *  * 

A  Winnipeg  correspondent  wires:  "Took  sixty- 
mile  trip  around  Regina,  Sask.  Black  rust  in  every 
field;  30  per  cent  won't  under  any  circumstance  he 
fit  to  cut  before  September  1.  Rust  prevalent  from 
United  States  line  to  fifty  miles  north  of  Canadian 
Pacific.    Developed  fast  in  past  four  days." 

*  *  * 

Iowa  weekly  crop  bulletin  says:  "Wher*  showers 
occurred  corn  is  generally  in  fine  condition  and 
early  planted  fields  are  now  in  roasting  ear  stage. 
In  other  sections  crop  has  been  more  or  less  dam- 
aged. Corn  condition,  90;  pastures,  91.  Production 
winter  wheat,  8,000,000  bushels.  Spring,  2,140,000 
bushels.    Oats,  180,000,000  Dushels." 

*  *  * 

A  Winnipeg  correspondent  wires:  "Professor 
Jackson,  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  after  tour 
thru  province,  says  rust  damage  much  greater  than 
farmers  supposed.  Supposedly  30  bushels  acre 
wheat  will  give  15  and  grade  No.  3  or  4.  Winni- 
peg wires,  best  advices  indicate  8  to  10  bushels 
per  acre  where  cutting  going  on  and  many  fields 
won't  be  cut  at  all." 

*  *  * 

Canadian  crop  reports  on  wheat  were  more  un- 
favorable. Winnipeg  said  the  reports  were  worst, 
in  some  time  and  expected  little  of  the  crop  to  grade 
better  than  No.  3  Northern.  The  rust  area  is  said 
to  be  extending  rapidly  in  Saskatchewan,  and  a 
message  from  Regina  stated  that  notwithstanding 
reports  of  government  officials  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  lots  of  black  rust  in  the  province,  and  that 
even  without  loss  from  this  source  the  wheat  yield 
will  not  approach  last  year's,  as  the  crops  on  land 
other  than  fallow  are  thin  and  not  good. 

*  *  * 

Broomhall  says:  "Chief  factor  in  wheat  situation 
is  scarcity  of  offers  from  United  States  and  Canada. 
World  import  requirements  for  coming  season  will 
be  about  592,000,000  bushels,  tho  high  prices  and 
high  freights  may  reduce  this  to  560,000,000  bushels. 
Exports  from  Argentina,  Australia,  India  and  Rus- 
sia could  aggregate  216,000,000  bushels  leaving  344,- 
000,000  bushels  to  be  supplied  by  North  America, 
but  this  will  be  obtainable  only  if  vessels  are  avail- 
able and  can  not  be  expected  unless  the  tonnage 
situation  improves.  It  is  recognized  that  America 
will  be  called  upon  during  the  entire  season  to 
largely  supply  importers'  needs." 

*  *  * 

One  railway's  small  grain  crop  report  says:  "In 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  weather  conditions  dur- 
ing the  week  favorable  and  no  further  damage  oc- 
curred. Generous  showers  over  the  entire  territory. 
The  harvest  is  progressing  and  thrashing  will  be 
general  during  the  next  week  or  ten  days.  For  the 
territory  contiguous  to  the  Southern  Minnesota  di- 
vision main  line  and  south  thereof  thrashing  re- 
turns indicate  fair  to  excellent  yields.  The  corn 
situation  is  summed  up  as  follows:  'We  have  had 
several  showers  over  the  entire  territory  during  the 
week,  breaking  the  drought,  and  the  crop  is  now 
in  shape  generally  to  withstand  a  continuance  of 
the  hot  weather  that  has  prevailed  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  In  fact,  we  have  had  no  report  of  actual 
damage  and  present  indications  are  for  a  boun- 
teous crop  in  our  territory.' " 

*  *  * 

A  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  representative  writes  as 
follows:  "Kansas— Wheat — Thrashing  of  wheat 
still  continues,  weather  being  perfect  for  it.  Shock 
thrashing  has  been  completed  and  considerable 
stack  thrashing  being  done.  Farmers  and  country 
elevator  men  anxious  to  sell.  The  car  situation 
seems  to  be  getting  worse  and  worse  all  the  time. 
With  adequate  car  supplies  there  would  have  been 
up  to  this  time  a  movement  fully  three  times  as 
large  as  we  have  had  up  to  date.  Oklahoma  — 
Movement  of  wheat  from  farms  in  Oklahoma  grad- 
ually diminished  during  the  week  as  the  market 
advanced,  until  only  a  few  scattering  loads  were 
being  received  at  country  stations.  In  neighbor- 
hood of  one-half  of  the  Oklahoma  crop  has  moved 
to  market.  Fall  plowing  has  been  started  and  rain 
is  needed  to  permit  this  work  to  go  forward.  If 
rain  comes  soon,  the  wheat  acreage  seeded  this  fall 
will  be  larger  than  last  year. 
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Handy  Seed  Corn  Rack 

ONE  of  the  readers  of  The  Farming  Business 
sends  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  a  new  seed 
corn  drying  rack,  which  is  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  main  central  wire  can  be  lengthened  as 
much  as  wanted  by  adding  more  sections.  The 
small  ear  spikes  may  be  hooked  to  the  main  wire 


without  the  necessity  of  bending  or  twisting  them. 
They  are  twisted  in  such  a  manner  they  set  in 
place  and  hold  the  ear  horizontal  to  the  main  wire. 
Thus  the  ears  project  in  every  direction  from  the 
central  wire  without  touching  each  other,  .giving 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  new  corn  to  dry  out 
without  spoiling. 

Eggs  Via  Parcel  Post 

IT  IS  one  thing  to  send  eggs  by  parcel  post  and 
quite  another  to  get  them  to  their  destination 
without  having  them  arrive  scrambled.  But 
the  sender  has  no  trouble  in  this  respect  if  he  uses 
a  device  of  the  kind  pictured  herewith.  This  ap- 
paratus keeps  the  eggs  in  such  a  safe  position  that 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  them  to  click  together. 
They  are  placed  in  their  respective  pockets  and  no 
matter  how  rocky  the  road  they  travel,  they  are 


bound  to  come  right  side  up  and  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  they  left —  that  is  as  far  as  retaining  their 
shape  is  concerned. 

Radium  and  the  War 

ONE  of  the  effects  of  the  war  in  Europe  has 
been  to  stimulate  the  efforts  being  made  in 
some  directions  to  secure  an  adequate  supply 
of  radium  from  the  deposits  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  entirely  likely  these  efforts  will  be  rewarded 
with  ultimate  success.  The  bulk  of  this  material 
has  heretofore  come  from  the  mines  of  Austria, 
which  produced  2,014  milligrams  of  radium  element 
in  the  salts  in  1911  and  1,098  milligrams  of  radium 
element  In  1912.  The  data  on  production  in  1913 
is  not  yet  available,  and  while  strenuous  efforts 
were  being  made  to  increase  the  output  in  1913 
and  1914,  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  radium  was 
obtained  than  in  preceding  years.  The  Austrian 
radium  is  produced  from  the  Joachimsthal  pitch- 
blende. Other  European  producers  use  Cornish 
pitchblende,  and  Portuguese  autunite.  Consider- 
able Colorado  carnotite  was  shipped  abroad  in  1912 
and  1913. 


INVENTIONS  AND 

Evaporating  Refrigerator  Furnishes  Light  and  Power 


THIS  evaporating  refrigerator  is  not  as  com- 
plicated as  it  would  appear  at  first  glance. 
One  of  the  interesting  features  about  the 
machine  is  that  it  .is  provided  with  ventilating 
openings  and  has  unique  drip  pans.  A  technical 
description  of  the  device 
follows:  "It  is  an  evap- 
orating refrigerator,  hav- 
ing ventilated  openings, 
a  tubular  body  member 
seating  on  the  base,  a 
drip  pan  forming  a  clos- 
ure for  the  upper  end  of 
the  body  member  and 
provided  with  ventilating 
openings  in  its  bottom; 
tubular  members  sur- 
rounding the  openings  of 
the  drip  pan  and  extend- 
ing above  the  upper 
edges  of  the  pan  to  per- 
mit the  passage  of  air 
from  the  body  member 
and  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  liquid  from  the 
drip  pan  into  the  body 
member  thru  the  ven- 
tilating openings  of  the  drip  pan;  an  absorbent 
covering  for  the  body  member,  absorbent  strips 
secured  on  the  pan  with  their  upper  edges  in  the 
pan  and  their  lower  edges  bearing  against  said  cov- 
ering for  supplying  liquid  from  the  drip  pan  to  the 
covering;  binding  strips  secured  over  the  absorbent 
strips,  and  having  their  lower  ends  engaged  around 
the  body  member;  and  a  cover  supported  by  the 
upper  ends  of  said  strips  above  the  pan." 

For  Packing  Ensilage 

HERE  is  an  apparatus  for  packing  ensilage  in 
silos  that  has  been  invented  by  an  enter- 
prising Illinois  farmer.    It  can  be  readily 
seen  how  simply  and  easily  the  device  can  be 
operated.    There  is  brake  mechanism  for  limiting 

the  movement  of  the 
wheel  in  one  direction. 
The  packer  is  operated 
by  means  of  a  pulley,  as 
will  be  observed  by  in- 
spection of  this  drawing. 
The  scientific  part  of  the 
packing  job  is  done  by 
the  little  wheel  in  the 
machine  that  is  shown 
beside  the  silo.  The  ma- 
chine has  been  given  a 
thoro  test,  and,  accord- 
ing to  best  information 
available,  it  is  not  only  a 
practical  means  of  solv- 
ing the  ensilage  packing 
problem,  but  a  simple 
one.  The  matter  of  keeping  ensilage  packed  down 
hard  is  a  problem  that  has  confronted  many  farm- 
ers, and  various  means  have  been  tried  to  accom- 
plish the  task  in  the  easiest  and  most  efficient  man- 
ner. The  Illinois  farmer's  scheme  appears  to  go  a 
long  way  toward  simplifying  the  proposition. 

Gasoline  From  Natural  Gas 

THE  extraction  of  gasoline  from  casing  head 
gas  (natural  gas  from  oil  wells)  has  become 
one  of  the  important  adjuncts  of  the  natural 
gas  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  production 
is  increasing  rapidly,  the  quantity  produced  in  1913 
having  almost  doubled  that  of  1912,  owing  to  the 
installation  of  a  greater  number  of  plants  and  to 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  gasoline. 

The  uses  of  natural  gas  gasoline  are  many  and 
varied.  It  is  principally  used  for  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  naphthas  or  low  grade  distillates  consumed 
in  motors.  It  is  also  used  for  lighting,  and  it  can 
be  used  like  regular  gasoline  in  all  the  arts.  There 
is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  this  gas  to  be 
used  in  automobiles. 

Musical  Antennae 

THE  loud  crackling  noise  of  the  wireless  in- 
stallation on  top  of  the  Eiffel  tower  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  source  of  serious  com- 
plaint from  the  persons  living  in  the  vicinity.  There 
are  a  number  of  fashionable  residences  in  the  dis- 
trict immediately  surrounding  the  tower,  and  the 
complaints  were  so  insistent  that  the  government 
was  compelled  to  take  some  steps  to  remedy  the 
trouble.  The  nuisance  has  been  removed  by  the 
installation  by  military  authorities  of  more  power- 
ful machines  for  the  purpose  of  doubling  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  station.  A  feature  of  the  new  ap- 
pliances is  that  they  are  fitted  with  "musical  an- 
tennae," the  effect  of  which  resembles  an  aeolian 
melody  instead  of  the  whip-cracking  noise. 


A DAYTON,  Ohio,  concern  is  manufacturing 
and  marketing  a  new  product  which  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  every  farmer  thruout 
the  country.  It  is  a  complete  plant  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  electric  light  and  power  to  the  farm, 
village  and  suburban  home.  It  consists  of  two 
units,  a  generating  unit  composed  of  an  air  cooled 
gasoline  motor,  electric  motor-generator  and 
switchboard,  and  a  storage  unit  consisting  of  a 
set  of  specially  designed  and  constructed  storage 
cells.  This  storage  battery  contains  sixteen  two- 
volt,  cells. 

In  ordinary  service  the  generating  unit  is  oper- 
ated about  once  a  week  for  four  or  five  hours,  a 
run  which  consumes  about  one  gallon  of  gasoline. 
To  start  the  plant  it  is  merely  necessary  to  lay 
the  finger  on  a  starting  switch  on  the  switchboard. 
This  closes  a  starting  circuit  from  the  battery  and 
the  gasoline  motor  is  automatically  cranked.  When 
the  batteries  are  fully  charged,  the  plant  stops 
automatically. 

Light  and  power  wires  are  run  from  the  plant, 
which  is  usually  located  in  the  Barn  or  other  out- 
building, to  the  house,  supplying  electric  light  In 
all  parts  of  it.  The  other  buildings  on  the  farm 
are  also  supplied  with  electric  lights.  In  addition 
to  the  light  furnished  there  is  plenty  of  electric 
current  for  the  operation  of  such  light  power  appli- 
ances as  washing  machines,  cream  separators; 
churns,  vacuum  sweepers  and  even  complete  pump- 
ing systems  which  supply  running  water  to  all 
parts  of  the  house  and  barns. 

One  of  the  outstanding  .features  of  this  plant  is 


Complete  Electric   Light  ail 


its  absolute  safety.  The  voltage  of  the  light  and 
power  circuit  is  only  32,  as  compared  with  the  110 
of  the  average  city  power  house. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  estimated  at  about  five 
cents  a  day  on  the  average  farm  installation. 


High  Duty  Pumps 

ACALIFORNIAN  has  just  completed  work  on  a 
device  for  high  duty  pumps  which,  accord- 
ing to  pump  men,  will  revolutionize  the  con- 
struction of  these  machines,  and  will  probably  prove 
to  be  very  valuable  for  the  inventor.  The  device  is 
of  a  very  simple  character.  By  means  of  a  few 
small  plates,  so  made  that  they  can  be  attached  to 
any  size  or  style  of  pump,  all  necessity  for  packing 
runners  and  bearings,  to  prevent  escape  of  air  and 
hold  oil,  is  done  away  with.  This  not  only  means 
longer  life  of  machines,  but  does  away  with  the 
costly  and  troublesome  dismantling  of  machines  for 
replacing  of  cylinders  and  boxes.  Several  big 
plants  have  been  equipped  with  the  device,  which 
can  be  made  by  any  mechanic  of  ordinary  ability, 
and  superintendents  of  these  plants  declare  the 
mechanism  is  all  its  inventor  claims  for  it. 

Novel  Farm  Gate 

A FaRM  gate  of  novel  construction,  that  is  really 
three  gates  in  one,  is  being  built  for  the 
market  by  its  inventor  and  patentee.  The 
gate  is  built  entirely  of  metal — gas  pipe  and  woven 
wire.  At  one  end  is  a  gate  to  permit  hogs  or  sheep 
to  pass,  while  at  the  other  is  a  large  opening  for 
cattle  or  horses  to  pass  thru,  but  too  high  to  per- 
mit hogs  to  get  thru.  Convenient  and  durable 
means  are  provided  for  latching  the  gates. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Corn  Planter  Attachment        Freezing  Point  Method  in  Soils 


A TEXAN  is  the  inventor  of  this  roller  at- 
tachment for  corn  and  cotton  planters.  The 
roller  is  connected  with  a  planter  of  ordinary 
construction  by  means  of  two  bars,  both  of  which 
are  detachable.  The  roller  has  been  found  to  be 
of  much  practical  use  for 
cotton  planters,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  when 
it  becomes  better  known 
the  roller  will  come  into 
more  general  use,  espe- 
cially in  the  South, 
where  it  seems  there  is 
a  field  for  just  such  a 
device. 

Using  Wasted  Apples 

A MEANS  of  making  use  of  the  great  quantities 
of  apples  which  are  wasted  when  there  hap- 
pens to  be  an  oversupply  is  likely  to  be  found 
in  a  new  process  which  has  been  discovered  and  is 
being  exploited  by  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department.  It  consists  of  a  process  which  may  be 
followed  at  any  cider  mill  by  which  the  juice  of 
the  apples  may  be  made  into  a  delightful  sirup,  re- 
sembling in  taste  the  jellylike  substance  which  ex- 
udes from  an  apple  during  the  process  of  baking. 
It  has  about  the  same  keeping  qualities  as  other 
household  sirups.  Seven  gallons  of  ordinary  cider 
will  make  one  gallon  of  the  new  sirup.  The  details 
of  the  process  will  soon  be  available  to  the  general 
public.    An  experiment  of  somewhat  the  same  na- 


ture is  being  tried  by  the  proprietor  of  a  cider  mill 
in  the  Hood  River  Valley  of  Oregon,  who  is  making 
condensed  cider  which  consists  of  evaporating  the 
water  out  of  the  cider  and  packing  it  in  this  shape 
for  distribution,  the  water  t«  be  supplied  by  the 
consumer  as  desired.  In  this  case  the  cider  is  re- 
duced to  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  by  the  extraction  of 
the  water. 

Hinge  for  Silo  Doors 

PRACTICALLY  every  farmer  has  tried  his 
hand  at  inventing  some  kind  of  a  hinge,  but 
it  is  quite  unlikely  that  anything  just  like  the 
one  shown  here  has  ever  been  put  into  active  use. 
The  inventor  of  this  hinge,  which  is  fpr  use  on 
silo  doors,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Grandview, 
Wash.  The  hinge 
comprises  two  main 
members,  the  ends  of 
which  are  extended 
at  an  angle  to  the 
main  or  cent  or  por- 
tions and  hinged  to- 
gether, and  straps 
embracing  the  central 
members  and  within 
which  the  latter  turn. 
A  patent  for  the  de- 
vice has  been  applied 
for.  The  device  is 
the  result  of  a  series 
of  experiments  on  the 
part  of  the  Inventor,  who  believes  that  In  making 
a  hinge  of  this  type  he  has  made  an  ideal  one  for 
the  silo  door.  • 


n  and  Dlwovrririi,  Write  The  Farming  IlunlneiiM 


GEORGE  J.  BOUYOUCOS  and  M.  M.  McCool,  of 
the  Division  of  Soils,  Michigan  Experiment 
Station,  have  recently  given  something  new 
to  the  farming  business  in  the  freezing  point 
method  as  a  new  means  of  measuring  the  concen- 
tration of  the  soil  solution  directly  in  the  soil.  Mr. 
Bouyoucos  has  kindly  loaned  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness the  original  drawing  of  the  device  described 
in  the  new  bulletin  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  "Technical  Bulletin  No.  24,"  in  order  that 
we  might  call  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  on 
this  page.  The  bulletin  may  be  had  by  writing 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  The  following  abbreviated 
description  of  the  method  is  taken  from  this  bul- 
letin: 

"The  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  soils  and 
consequently  the  concentration  of  their  solution 
were  determined  by  the  use  of  the  Beckmann  ap- 
paratus with  certain  modifications.  The  complete 
apparatus  employed  is  shown  in  the  figure.  A  is 
the  Beckmann  thermometer.  Its  whole  scale  is 
composed  of  only  5.600  degrees  centigrade.  Each 
degree  is  divided  directly  into  100  parts,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  pair  of  lenses,  the  readings 
can  be  made  to  .001  degree  centigrade.  B  is  a 
glass  tube  1  inch  in  diameter  and  9  inches  long, 
and  contains  the  soil.  The  thermometer  passes 
thru  a  rubber  stopper  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
and  its  bulb  is  inserted  in  the  soil  column  until 
it  is  entirely  covered.  The  tube  B  passes  thru 
a  rubber  stopper  into  the  wider  glass  tube  C, 
which  is  1.5  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches 
long,  and  acts  as  an  air  jacket  to  prevent  rapid 
cooling  or  radiation  from  the  soil  by  preventing 
it  from  coming  in  intimate  contact  with  the  cool- 
ing mixture  contained  in  the  battery  jar,  D.  In 
order  to  reduce  as  much  heat  radiation  as  possible 
from  the  cooling  mixture  and  thus  keep  its  tem- 
perature more  constant,  the  battery  jar  is  placed 
in  a  small  wooden  box  and  packed  around  with 
excelsior.  The  wooden  box,  having  a  hole  at  the 
bottom,  allowed  to  drain  into  the  pan,  E.,  any  water 
that  might  have  fallen  into  it  during  the  operation 
of  filling  the  battery  jar  with  the  ice  and  water. 
A  common  thermometer  indicates  the  temperature 
of  the  cooling  bath. 

"For  performing  a  freezing  point  determination 
the  following  procedure  was  always  followed: 
The  battery  jar  was  filled  with  crushed  ice.  To 
this  ice  were  added  some  water  and  sufficient  salt, 
usually  sodium  chloride,  to  produce  a  temperature 
of  about  — 4.5  degrees  centigrade.  The  Beckmann 
thermometer  was  set  so  that  the  mercury  thread 
would  come  to  rest  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
scale  when  the  bulb  was  held  in  the  mixture  of 
pure  ice  and  distilled  water,  and  then  calibrated 
with  distilled  water.  The  freezing  point  of  dis- 
tilled water  was  taken  as  zero,  and  the  lowering 
of  the  freezing  of  soils  was  ..obtained  by  getting 
the  difference  between  the  freezing  point  reading  of 
the  distilled  water  and  that  of  the  soil.  The  freezing 
point  reading  of  the  soil  was  determined  by  plac- 
ing about  one  inch  column  of  soil  in  the  glass  tube, 
and  then  inserting  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
into  this  column  of  soil  until  it  was  completely  cov- 
ered. The  tube  containing  the  soil  and  the  ther- 
mometer was  placed  into  the  air  jacket  and  al- 
lowed to  cool  in  the  cooling  bath.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  was  allowed  to  fall  until  it  was 
about  1  degree  centigrade  lower  than  the  freez- 
ing point  of  the  soil,  i.  e.,  supercooled.  In  order 
to  start  solidification,  the  soil  tube  was  held  firmly 
with  the  left  hand  near  its  mouth,  and  with  the 
right  hand,  the  thermometer  was  moved  or  rotated 
toward  and  away  from  the  operator,  until  the  tem- 
perature began  to  rise.  The  temperature  was  al- 
lowed to  rise  until  it  came  to  rest  at  a  certain 
point  on  the  scale  and  remained  at  that  point  for 
some  length  of  time.  This  maximum  temperature 
attained  was  considered  as  the  proper  freezing 
point  of  the  soil  and  recorded.  The  thermometer 
was  always  tapped  before  taking  the  final  reading. 

"It  was  discovered  very  soon  at  the  beginning 
that  it  required  a  very  long  time  for  the  soil  to  cool 
In  the  air  jacket,  owing  to  the  poor  heat  conductiv- 
ity of  the  air  in  the  jacket.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  hasten  the  process  by  bringing  the  tube  con- 
taining the  soil  and  the  thermometer  in  intimate 
contact  with  the  cooling  mixture  and  allowing  the 
soil  mass  to  cool  to  about  5  degrees  centigrade 
above  the  freezing  point  of  water,  or  until  there 
was  only  a  small  amount  of  mercury  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  reservoir,  and  then  taking  out  the  soil 
tube  from  the  cooling  mixture  and  inserting  it  at 
once  into  the  air  Jacket  and  letting  the  soil  mass  to 
cool  slowly.  This  procedure,  however,  was  generally 
successful  when  the  soils  contained  a  high  mois- 
ture content,  but  not  when  they  had  a  low  water 
content.  In  the  latter  case  solidification  would  com- 
mence before  supercooling  had  taken  place  and  the 
proper  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  could  not,  of 
course,  be  determined.  The  plan,  therefore,  was 
modified,  and  in  its  final  form  consisted  of  cooling 


the  soil  directly  fa  the  cooling  mixture  until  all 
the  mercury  had  left  \he  reservoir  and  then  taking 
that  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the  sojj  between 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  warming  it  until  the  mer- 
cury thread  began  to  rise  again.  The  tube  was  then 
placed  into  the  air  jacket  in  the  cooling  bath  and 
allowed  the  soil  to  cool  gradually.  The  process  of 
warming  the  soil  slightly  after  it  was  taken  from 


Apparatus  for  Determining'  the  Free/Jug 
Point   of  Soils 

the  cooling  mixture  proved  a  great  success,  as  it 
almost  always  prevented  the  occurrence  of  solidi- 
fication before  supercooling  had  taken  place.  With 
the  above  plan  in  its  final  form,  therefore,  the  time 
required  for  making  a  freezing  point  determination 
was  reduced  about  60  per  cent,  and  as  many  as 
thirty  freezing  point  determinations  have  been 
made  in  one  day — 8  hours. 

"For  taking  off  the  initial  excess  of  heat  from  the 
soil  system  it  was  found  convenient  to  employ  a 
second  battery  jar  containing  a  cooling  mixture  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  first. 

"It  was  found  very  essential  to  allow  the  soil  to 
supercool  to  about  1  degree  centigrade  below  its 
freezing  point,  altho  solidification  could  be  in- 
duced at  the  supercooling  of  only  about  0.3  degrees 
centigrade,  in  order  to  obtain  quicker  and  more 
accurate  readings.  By  supercooling  the  soil  to 
about  1  degree  centigrade  sufficient  solid  or  crys- 
tal ice  of  the  pure  soil  water  is  immediately  sepa- 
rated to  warm  the  soil  system  quickly  up  to  its 
proper  freezing  point.  If  the  amount  of  the  super- 
cooling is  small,  the  separation  of  the  solvent  is 
very  slow,  the  thermometer  comes  to  rest  only  very 
slowly,  and  the  readings  obtained  are  not  accurate, 
especially  with  soils  of  low  moisture  content. 

"On  the  other  hand,  too  much  supercooling  is 
also  a  source  of  error,  and  especially  if  the  soil 
solution  is  highly  concentrated.    .    .  . 

"The  length  of  time  at  which  the  mercury  col- 
umn remained  at  the  proper  freezing  point  seems 
to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  concentration 
of  the  soil  solution.  This  phenomenon  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  separation  of  the  solid  solvent  which 
causes  the  solution  to  become  more  concentrated 
and  lowers  its  freezing  point.    .  - .  . 

"It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  temperature 
of  the  cooling  bath  was  maintained  at  about  — 4.5 
degrees  centigrade.  It  was  found  that  if  the  tem- 
perature was  lower  than  this  the  rate  of  cooling 
of  the  soil  mass  would  be  too  rapid  and  solidifica- 
tion would  commence  before  supercooling  had  oc- 
curred. The  temperature  then  would  descend  very 
slowly  and  the  proper  lowering  of  the  freezing 
point  could  nots  be  determined  accurately.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  temperature  was  less  than  — 4.5 
degrees  the  soil  mass  would  cool  very  slowly,  and 
consequently,  would  take  much  longer  to  make  a 
freezing  point  determination.    .    .  . 

"Great  care  was  always  exercised  to  secure  as 
uniform  moisture  content  thruout  the  entire  sample 
of  soil  under  investigation,  as  possible." 
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MAGGIE  PRICE'S  ESTATE 

A  Remarkable  Story  of  Go/a7,  Grit  and  Rattlesnakes  • 


CHAPTER  I 

A PEW  passengers  had  alighted. 
All  left  the  station  platform  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  agent's  lantern, 
save  one — a  shadowy  form  that  dropped 
from  the  back  platform  of  the  last 
car  and  disappeared  at  once.  Jeffer- 
son Wheeler,  later  nicknamed  "Over- 
lime,"  traveling  north  and  east  from 
the  graves  of  his  parents,  had  come  to 
the  end  of  his  rope — and  jumped  off. 
He  was  out  of  money.  He  had  not 
eaten  food  for  two  days. 

One  hour  after  the  train  had  steamed 
away  Harmon  was  lost  in  the  black 
night.  Not  a  star  shone  thru  the  dense 
fog  above;  not  a  light  brightened  the 
one  street  of  the  hamlet.  Now  and 
again  a  lone  pilgrim's  lantern 
gleamed  fitfully,  but  this  faded,  and 
the  darkness  closed  in.  Harmon's  one 
street  ran  into  the  farming  country 
both  to  the  north  and  south,  and  two 
miles  to  the  south  stood  a  weather- 
weary  farmhouse  within  its  shelter  of 
top-heavy  trees  and  untrimmed 
shrubs.  Seen  by  day,  the  yard  was 
weedy  and  slovenly,  inclosed  with  a 
rickety  broken  board  fence,  its  two 
gates  leaning  drunkenly  open,  sup- 
ported each  by  a  single  hinge.  The 
small  gate,  revealed  by  a  flash  from  a 
honking  automobile  that  rushed  past, 
looked  inviting  to  the  lanky  shape 
pausing  beside  the  narrow  road. 

The  open  gate  said,  "Enter,"  and  the 
young  man,  goaded  by  his  two  days' 
fasting,  accepted  the  invitation. 

He  reached  the  house  by  means  of 
strange  maneuvers  of  his  feet,  and 
knocked  on  the  clapboards.  There 
was  presently  a  stir  within.  Then 
came  the  shuffle  of  old  feet  in  loose 
house  shoes  dragged  along  a  bare 
floor,  a  fumbling  at  a  latch,  and  a 
gleam  of  light.  An  old  man,'  with  a 
small  blue-glass  hand-lamp  held  above 
his  head,  peered  out  into  the  black 
night. 

"Hulloo-o!"  he  called  out,  his  lower 
jaw  working  up  and  down,  wonder- 
struck.  Nobody  was  in  sight,  because 
the  person  who  had  knocked  on  the 
clapboards  was  at  one  side,  having 
missed  the  door  by  several  feet.  He 
stumbled  into  view,  and  stood  before 
the  astonished  old  man  a  bareheaded 
supplicant,  trying  to  conjure  up  an 
excuse  for  being  on  the  spot. 

"Did — did  you  advertise  for  a  farm- 
hand, s-sir?"  the  pilgrim  faltered, 
urged  on  by  his  gnawing  stomach, 
which  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were 
almost  fainting. 

The  old  man  opened  his  toothless 
jaws  to  laugh.  But  the  absurdity  was 
forgotten  as  a  young  girl,  pressing 
her  face  against  his  thin  shoulder, 
peered  over  it  at  the  gaunt  shape  upon 
the  sagging  doorstep.  The  old  man 
felt  her  face  there,  and  his  mirthless 
laugh  was  checked.  The  pleader 
glanced  at  the  horseshoe  over  the 
door,  and  its  shape  formed  a  triangle 
in  his  mind — the  old  man,  the  young 
girl  and  the  sign  of  good  luck. 

"I  guess  you're  in  the  wrong  pew, 
young  man,"  was  the  reply.  "I  ain't 
anything  to  advertise,  'cept  failure. 
Whar  'd  ye  come  from?    Ye  hungry?" 

The  pilgrim  gulped;  his  lips  sagged 
and  trembled.  Pride  sealed  his  lips. 
But  his  limp  hands,  holding  the  dusty 
cap,  dropped  in  helpless  assent.  He 
was  starving  for  food. 

"Maggie,"  the  old  man  ordered,  "get 
something." 

"I'll  get  something,"  the  girl  prom- 
ised, and  fled  eagerly. 

The  pilgrim  remained  tinder  the  in- 
quisitive gleam  of  the  blue-glass  hand- 
lamp  until  the  girl  returned.  Two 
thick  slices  of  unbuttered  brown 
bread,  with  cold  boiled  pork  between, 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  host, 
who  gave  them  to  the  pilgrim. 

"It's  the  best  we  got,  young  man — 
it's  what  we  live  on,"  the  old  man 
said,  evidently  expecting  a  complaint. 
But  none  came.  The  food  was  nectar 
to  the  traveler,  who  bit  Into  it  raven- 
ously.   "Yo  ain't  told  me  whar  ye 
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come  from  yet.   Who  be  ye,  anyway?" 

The  young  man  paused,  his  head 
still  bare. 

"My  name  is  Jefferson  Wheeler, 
sir,"  he  said.  "I  come  from  Arizona. 
My  parents  died  there,"  was  the  pre- 
lude to  the  next  eager  bite  of  pork 
and  bread. 

"Wall,  I  swear!  an'  here  ye  be  in 
Harmon!  Yer  some  traveler,  now, 
ain't  ye?  Must  be  over  a  thousand 
mile  ye've  come!"    The  old  man  fell 


Soon  he  could  feel  new  strength  as 
the  result  of  the  food  he  had  eaten, 
and  from  this  sprang  new  life,  new 
hope.  Also  came  a  sense  of  humor 
that  seemed  to  electrify  the  spot. 

"1*11  take  you,  old  man,"  he  mut- 
tered; "I'll  take  you  at  your  word. 
I'll  stay."  He  groped  his  way  from 
the  porch  toward  a  drooping  hemlock 
that  grew  not  ten  feet  from  the  door, 
and  here  he  fashioned  a  bed  of  the 
long  grass  and  dead  leaves,  for  it  was 


"I  Know  a  Secret!"  He  Said.     "An  Indian  Secret!" 


silent  in  envy  of  the  young  fellow's 
vigor  and  hunger,  the  muscular 
strength  of  his  eager  hands,  and  the 
plenitude  of  his  thick,  obstinate  hair. 
He  had  a  plowman's  shoulders,  but  a 
student's  face  and  eyes.  "You  want 
work?"  the  old  man  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  get  work,"  the  other 
declared,  his  hunger  now  partially 
satisfied.  His  voice  took  on  the  cour- 
age of  his  growing  convictions.  "I 
know  how  to  farm,"  he  added,  and 
consumed  more  bread  handed  out  by 
Maggie. 

"Huh!  That's  more'n  I  know," 
added  the  host.  "I've  been  at  it  goin* 
on  forty  year,  an'  I  can't  make  farmin' 
pay.  You'd  better  stay  here  If  you 
know  farmin'.  If  you  can  git  juice 
out  'o  stony  ground,  here's  your  place." 

The  old  man  went  in  then  and  shut 
the  door.  lie  banged  it  indignantly 
over  the  young  man's  incautious  boast. 

The  pilgrim  sat  down  on  the  top 
step  of  the  old  porch  and  finished  his 
bread  and  meat.  The  night  was  black 
and  the  food  was  quickly  eaten,  and 
thankfully;  wearily  Jefferson  sat  star- 
ing into  the  inky  face  of  his  future. 


September,  and  stretching  himself 
upon  it,  he  fell  asleep. 

The  chill  of  the  early  dawn  awoke 
the  sleeper.  The  fog  of  the  night  had 
become  a  wet  mist,  and  his  dusty 
clothes  were  damp.  He  stood  up  and 
vainly  tried  to  warm  himself  by  swing- 
ing his  arms,  by  rubbing  himself  with 
his  numb  hands.  He  stamped  about 
vigorously.  He  had  had  a  shelter, 
poor  enough,  but  the  best  he  knew,  for 
the  night.  Now  he  determined  to  find 
a  better  one.  Grimly  he  clung  to  the 
humor  of  the  night  before  to  accept 
the  advice  of  the  old  man  and  to  con- 
front him  with  it  when  next  they  met. 

He  passed  the  house  in  its  shroud 
of  silence  and  mist,  and  went  on  to 
where  a  phantom  mass  appeared  thru 
the  growing  dawn,  and  presently  he 
was  under  the  roof  of  an  old  carriage 
house,  at  present  occupied  by  poultry, 
now  moving  about  on  the  perches  with 
sleepy  peeps  and  chortles.  The  new- 
comer leaned  against  the  wall  in  his 
new  shelter  and  waited  patiently  for 
more  light. 

He  was  still  there  when  Maggie 
opened  the  back  door  of  the  house  and 


looked  dubiously  forth  at  the  weather. 
The  basin  of  food  in  her  hand  was  for 
the  poultry,  and  the  fowls  regarded 
Jefferson  with  much  asperity,  doubt- 
ing his  right  to  share  their  poor  home. 

With  rising  emotion  Jefferson 
watched  the  girl  as  she  came  toward 
him  in  her  cotton  gown,  an  old  shawl 
covering  her  head  and  held  together 
by  her  teeth.  He  was  hungry  again. 
He  was  trespassing.  He  was  uncer- 
tain of  a  welcome.  He  pulled  off  his 
dust-grimed  cap  as  she  looked  up  with 
a  start  upon  seeing  him.  Her  eyes  were 
suddenly  hard  with  resentment,  but 
the  big  youth's  attitude  of  courtesy 
changed  the 'resentment  to  hospitality 

"Oh,  I  guess  you  are  trying  to  keep 
dry,"  Maggie  ventured,  as  she  shyly 
emptied  the  food  among  the  fluttering, 
squawking  feathered  throng  at  her 
feet.  "It's  pretty  bad  walking,  isn't 
It?"  she  added,  not  unkindly,  then 
went  diffidently  back  to  the  house. 

Jeff  noticed  that  her  skirts  were 
only  halfway  to  her  ankles  and  that 
the  faded  dish-apron  that  Bhe  wore 
had  a  large  three-cornered  rent  in  it. 
She  looked  back  as  she  gained  the 
door,  entered,  and  gazed  out  at  him 
from  the  uncurtained  window.  Then 
she  was  gone. 

Jeff  waited  for  results.  He  shut 
his  jaws  grimly  and  lifted  one  cold 
foot  and  then  the  other,  knowing  that 
something  was  going  to  happen  very 
soon,  something  that  would  relieve  his 
uncertainty. 

"Hi,  there!"  he  heard,  as  he  was 
intent  upon  the  scrambling  poultry 
near  him.  "What  you  doin'  here?"  He 
looked  up  to  see  the  old  man  of  the 
night  before  hobbling  excitedly  toward 
him. 

"I'm  staying  here,"  Jeff  replied,  and 
he  touched  his  cap.  "I  told  you  I 
knew  farming,  and  you  said  I'd  better 
stay  here.  So  I  am  staying.  You  got 
any  rattlers  on  the  place?" 

The  old  man  stared  incredulously. 
His  half-palsied  lower  jaw  fell  and 
trembled,  and  the  white  bristles  upon 
it  seemed  to  display  the  same  ire  that 
rose  to  the  old  blue  eyes. 

"Wall,  I  swear!  You're  the  beaten- 
est  farmhand  ever  landed  in  Ameriky! 
And  me  with  twenty  acres  o'  land  to 
keep  ye  on!  Twenty  acres — that's  all 
I  got  left  out  er  the  eighty  I  had  be- 
fore. It's  been  sold  piece  by  piece  to 
git  along  with  taxes  and  debts  and 
doctors.  Mr.  Bradley,  down  the  road, 
he's  ben  buyin'  it  off  me — an'  Maggie 
Price,  my  granddaughter,  gets  a  fit 
every  now  and  then  about  it.  It'll  be 
her  prop'ty  when  I'm  gone,  if  I  don't 
sell  it  all  'fore  I  go."  He  rubbed  his 
bristles  with  a  bony  hand.  "You  said 
rattlers?  Well,  I  should  smile! 
Plenty  rattlers,  an'  I  never  could  git 
red  of  'em!" 

"Are  you  Mr.  Price?"  Jeff  asked  re- 
spectfully. He  saw  that  the  man's  ire 
was  lost  in  recounting  the  situation. 

"Well,  they  call  me  John  Price  fer 
short."  There  was  a  playful  gesture 
of  protest.  "Now  that  I'm  reduced 
to  poverty  they  do  it,  but  I  used  to 
be  Mr.  Price  in  other  days.  Say,"  he 
added  abruptly,  "I  like  your  bluff, 
young  feller,  but  you  can't  earn  the 
price  of  salt  off  me.  I'll  tell  Maggie 
to  give  ye  some  bread  an'  hot  tea, 
tho,"  he  added,  turning  with  a  nod  to 
go  into  the  stable.  Jeff  sat  down  on 
an  old  plow  that  lay  near  a  forsaken 
light  wagon  and  studied  the  scratch- 
ing, hungry  fowls. 

"Twenty  acres,"  he  thought.  "All 
this  hunger,  this  poverty  of  mind  and 
of  actual  necessities!  Twenty  acres 
—going— going!" 

Later  Maggie  came  out  with  a  small 
pail  of  hot  tea  and  some  of  the  brown 
bread  such  as  he  had  eaten  the  night 
before. 

"We  haven't  any  sugar,"  she  apolo- 
gized, as  she  gave  him  the  smoking 
little  bucket,  "so  I  put  in  some  milk. 
It's  not,  anyway." 

Jeff  was  bareheaded  again  and  was 
trying  to  look  grateful,  but  his  hazel 
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eyes  showed  pity,  compassion  for  her, 
in  spite  of  himself. 

"I  thank  you.  Miss  Margaret,"  he 
said,  meeting  her  shy  glance  with  na- 
tive candor. 

They  were  shy  strangers,  neverthe- 
less. The  one  a  common  tramp,  the 
other  heiress  of  a  vast,  neglected  op-- 
portunity.  and  each  pitied  the  other. 
The  girl  in  childish  curiosity  watched  « 
the  hungry  youth  devour  the  food  and 
drink  the  tea,  so  hot  that  his  eyes 
watered  with  its  sting,  but  presently 
she  saw  them  brighten  and  become 
clear  as  the  food  and  stimulating  bev- 
erage strengthened  his  famishing 
young  system. 

"Are — you — are  you  afraid  of  rat- 
tlers?" the  girl  asked,  in  the  midst  of 
an  embarrassing  pause.  "My,  but  I 
wish  I  wasn't!'  she  added. 

Jeff  set  the  tin  pail  down.  "I  know 
a  secret  about  rattlers,"  he  confided. 
"It's  an  Indian  secret." 

"Oh,  is  it?"  Maggie  held  the  old 
shawl  away  from  her  lips.  "I  s'pose 
you  wouldn't  tell,  then,"  she  added 
coyly.  "But,  anyway,  you  could  about 
earn  your  board  here  ridding  the 
place  of  rattlers." 

"Why,    are   there    so   many?"  he 
asked,  amazed. 

"Many?  I  should  say!"  Maggie  ex- 
claimed, her  shyness  wearing  away 
as  she  talked.  "You  ought  to  see  the 
old  stone  pile!  It  is  as  big  as  our 
house  and  old.  Why,  it  is  full  of  logs 
and  dirt  and  weeds.  I  always  want 
to  play  climb-the-mountain  on  it  but 
for  the  rattlers.  It's  haunted,  too,  but 
that  don't  hurt.  It  really  reeks  with 
rattlers,  and  I  guess  they've  been 
breeding  there  for  a  hundred  years. 
Oh,  look!"  she  broke  off,  and  pointed 
to  an  old  fence  that  divided  the  or- 
chard from  the  house  yard.  "There's 
a  crow  on  the  fence — it's  going  to 
Hear  up!  That's  a  suie  sign,  you 
know:  'Crow  on  the  fence,  rain'll  go 
hence;  crow  on  the  ground,  rain'll 
come  down.'  I  can  show  you  the  pile 
of  stones,"  she  offered,  still  watching 
him  half-shyly,  "but  don't  expect  me 
to  go  near  it.  I  wouldn't  do  it  for 
money!  Come  on,  it's  going  to  stop 
raining  right  away."  She  took  the 
shawl  in  her  teeth  again  and  nodded 
for  him  to  follow. 

Jeff  obeyed  with  a  grin  of  good 
comradeship.  She  let  down  the  two 
top  bars  of  an  entrance  thru  a  rail 
fence  and  they  .entered  the  dripping 
meadow,  used  as  a  pasture,  but  now 
filled  only  with  the  lessening  rain. 
The  place  was  occupied  in  its  center 
by  a  spring,  over  which  three  willow 
trees  dropped  their  fading  fragments 
of  summer  foliage. 

"You  can  see  the  stone  pile  from 
here,"  Maggie  said,  pointing  to  a  dark 
rise  in  the  far  end  of  the  pasture.  "It 
is  on  the  diamond  line." 

The  young  man  Btrode  at  her  side, 
wondering  a  little  at  her  last  phrase. 
The  spongy  ground  oozed  water  under 
their  tread,  and  Jeff,  with  bis  hands 
in  his  coat  pockets,  wondered  if  Mag- 
gie's masculine  boots,  broken  and 
sagging  at  the  ankles,  could  by  any 
chance  be  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

"You  spoke  of  the  diamond  line.  Is 
there  a  baseball  ground  near  here?" 
he  asked. 

"No  such  luck,"  Maggie  said,  hold- 
ing the  old  shawl  with  both  hands  so 
that  it  left  her  mouth  free.  "It  is  a 
line  that  bounds  the  Price  farm  on 
the  east.  We  have  been  selling  off  the 
property  until  what  is  left  is  the 
shape  of  a  diamond.  The  stone  pile 
is  at  one  end,  and  the  house  is  at  the 
other.  The  wood-lot  is  over  at  one 
side  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  is 
what  Mr.  Bradley  has  taken.  Daddy 
Price — he's  my  grandfather — had  to 
let  him  have  It  to  get  money.  There, 
do  you  see  that  pile  of  stones  near  the 
cornfield?" 

Jeff  made  out  a  great  mound  of 
something  that  grew  plainer,  as  the 
rain,  according  to  the  crow  augury, 
.  or  for  another  reason,  had  now  lifted, 
the  clouds  breaking  above  their  heads 
and  revealing  bits  of  blue. 

"I'll  tell  you  the  reason  that  pile  of 
atones  is  there,"  Maggie  offered,  try- 
ing to  keep  her  silent  companion  in- 
terested. "I've  read  It  in — in  a  book 
I've  got — I  saved  soap  wrappers  and 
got  it— it's  called  'The  Wonder  Book 
of  Life.'  It.  says  when  we  find  a  big 
stone  pile  like  ours  is,  we  can  be  sure 


that  a  giant — a  very  wicked  one,  you 
know — went  about  with  his  apron  full 
of  stones.  And  he  used  to  drop  stones 
everywhere  he  wanted  to  as  if  they 
were  apple  seeds.  And  whenever 
there's  a  big  pile  like  that  it  is  be- 
cause his  apron  strings  broke  and  he 
spilled  a  whole  lot  in  one  place.  I 
wish  he  had  skipped  the  Price  farm, 
tho,"  she  added.  "We  can't  ever  use 
the  ground." 

Jeff  smiled  indulgently.  "Well,  I 
don't  know  as  I  believe  that."  he  said, 
"but  if  he  did  drop  'em  I  know  what 
I'd  do  about  it." 

Maggie  stared  at  him  from  under 
her  shawl.  Without  asking  she  won- 
dered what  he  meant. 

"Do  you  know."  she  continued, 
"they  say  that  the  big  giant  that 
spilled  all  those  stones  was  really  the 
— the  devil.  But  I  don't  believe  that. 
Do  you  think  it  could  be  him?" 

They  turned  back,  and  Jeff  an- 
swered as  they  faced  toward  the 
house. 

"Now,  I  shouldn't  want  to  say.  I 
do  know  the  Old  Fellow  does  do  a 
whole  lot  of  mischief,  but  as  to  his 
doing  this — I  don't  know.  I'd  most 
as  soon  think  the  stones  were  left  by 
an  iceberg  that  melted  and  left  'em 
here.  I'd  rather  think  that.  I  guess 
it  happened  before  men  lived  on  the 
earth,  too.  I  guess  so.  I  like  to  leave 
the  devil  out  of  mine  if  I  can." 

Maggie  gave  him  a  swift  glance. 
Her  eyes  were  just  above  his  elbow, 
her  head  just  below  his  plowman's 
shoulders;  her  e,yes  glanced  up  at  his 
student  face  in  amused  surprise.  She 
had  never  heard  a  man  talk  like  this 
one.  She  felt  sure  that  he  had  a  good 
many  queer  ideas  that  he  had  picked 
up  from  the  men  that  he  had  tramped 
with,  slept  with,  lived  with. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  she  said  brightly,  as 
a  happy  thought  struck  her.  "You've 
been  sleeping  in  the  beanfields.  It 
says  in  my  book  that  if  a  person  sleeps 
in  with  the  beans  he  gets  all  sorts  of 
queer  notions.  You  are  a  tramp,  and 
you  did  sleep  in  a  beanfleld,  didn't 
you?" 

Jeff  grinned  broadly.  Jjt  was  plain 
that  this  girl,  altho  in  her  teens,  was 
very  much  a  child  in  mind,  and  that 
mind  given  over  to  the  close  study  of 
her  "Wonder  Book."  He  answered  in- 
dulgently. 

"Most  of  the  time  lately,"  he  said, 
"I've  slept  in  freight  cars  on  a  siding, 
or  else  in  the  weeds  by  the  side  of  a 
pile  of  railroad  ties.  I  didn't  see  any 
beans  near  me.  If  I  had,  I'd  have 
eaten  what  there  was.  It  wasn't  a 
very  good  place  to  sleep,  tho." 

"I  should  think  not!"  cried  Maggie, 
sympathetically.  "No  wonder  you 
have  queer  ideas  about  things!  Do 
the  Indians  in  Arizona  ever  eat  rat- 
tlers?   They  don't,  do  they?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  they  do,"  Jeff  re- 
marked carelessly,  and  Ignored  her 
gasp  of  horror,  for  his  eyes  were  tak- 
ing in  the  outbuildings  of  the  Price 
property. 

They  had  passed  the  ragged  willows 
and  now  approached  the  barnyard. 
Jeff  saw  that  in  the  fields  the  fences 
were  unmended;  the  corn,  browning 
and  unhusked,  waited  a  harvester;  the 
grain  stacks  were  meager  as  the  corn. 
The  barn  looked  as  if  it  could  leak, 
and  near  it  was  a  cowshed  under 
which  stood  three  lean  and  patient 
cows.    Near  them  was  a  filthy  pigpen. 

Maggie's  eyes  followed  his,  and  she 
quickly  remembered  a  neglected  task. 

"My!  I  forgot  I  had  to  do  the 
milking,"  she  said,  making  for  'the 
bars.  "Daddy's  hands  always  cramp 
in  rainy  weather,  and  I  had  him  put 
mustard  in  his  shoes,  too,  but  it  didn't 
keep  the  cramps  away.  You  can  help, 
ff  you  want  to,"  she  added,  as  they 

stepped  over  the  bars;  "but  "  she 

stopped  and  looked  playfully  defiant. 

"But  what?"  he  asked,  putting  the 
bars  In  place, 

"You've  got  to  tell  me  that  Indian 
secret  about  rattlers,"  Maggie  replied, 
with  a  playful  acidity. 

CHAPTER  II 

JEFF  was  resolved  to  keep  the  In- 
dian secret  to  himself.  It  was  an 
act  of  discretion,  he  felt,  to  hold  it 
back  until  he  had  a  better  footing  on 
the  Price  property;  for  stay  he  would 
if  he  could. 
"What  docs  mustard   in   a  man's 


shoes  do  for  cramps  in  his  hands?"  he 
asked,  as  they  went  toward  the  house. 
He  hoped  to  evade  the  girl's  curiosity 
by  the  question. 

"Why,  it  cures  the  cramps,"  Maggie 
answered,  shortly.  "It's  in  my  'Won- 
der Book,'  so  I  know  it's  good." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  Jeff  replied, 
and  waited  for  her  to  get  the  milk 
pails.  He  insisted  upon  doing  the 
milking  alone,  and  out  in  the  messy 
barnyard  he  looked  upon  the  place 
with  disfavor.  But  he  could  make  no 
changes,  being  only  tolerated  on  the 
place  at  present.  Afterward  there 
would  be  time  for  changes. 

After  milking  he  chopped  green 
cornstalks  for  the  cows,  cut  up  hay 
to  mix  with  food  for  the  hogs,  watered 
and  fed  the  one  horse  in  the  stable,- 
and  earned  at  least  a  silent  assent 
from  Mr.  Price  to  dry  and  warm  him- 
self from  the  kitchen  fire. 

John  Price's  manner  was  half  testy, 
half  tolerant.  He  was  a  lonely  old 
man,  with  poverty  dogging  his  halting 
steps,  steps  that  became  more  and 
more  insecure  with  each  returning 
season.  He  resented  Jeff's  bold  as- 
surances. A  lad,  not  20,  declaring 
that  he  had  wisdom  that  an  old 
farmer  lacked  after  forty  years  of  ex- 
perience, was  "the  limit."" 

Jeff  discovered,  as  he  sat 'beside  the 
reddened  cook  stove,  splashed  with  un- 
tidy spots  of  grease  and  food,  that 
Maggie  was  the  housekeeper.  There 
was  none  other.  The  family  consisted 
of  herself  and  "Daddy,"  her  grand- 
father. He  saw  that  the  one  room 
that  was  in  use  opened  into  a  dining- 
room,  and  caught  sight  of  an  unmade 
bed,  a  table  littered  with  old  papers, 
a  few  chairs  and  rugs. 

"How  come  ye  to  think  ye  know  so 
much  'bout  a  farm?"  asked  the  old 
man,  trying  unsuccessfully  to  lean 
back  in  his  wooden  chair,  and  watch- 
ing the  flush  creeping  over  the  young 
face  across  the  stove  as  he  added: 
"It  makes  me  curious  hearin'  young 
fellers  'talkin'  conceited  notions,  an' 
farmin's  right  in  my  line." 

Jeff's  flush  faded  while  he  replied: 

"I  worked  on  a  model  farm  two 
years.  It  belonged  to  a  college  pro- 
fessor.  He  ran  it  himself,  too." 

"What?  A— what?  College  foolish- 
ness! You  put  me  in  a  didder  talkin' 
'bout  your  college  professor  on  a  farm, 
young  feller!  Why,  don't  I  know 
them  fellers?  What  kind  of  a  farm'd 
he  have,  anyway?"  demanded  the 
.amazed  old  man,  lifting  the  stove  cover 
to  spit  in  the  fire. 

"Why,  Daddy  Price — don't  spit  in 
the  fire!  You  know  that'll  bring  on 
a  rain,  and  we've  had  enough,"  ob- 
jected Maggie,  at  the  table,  where  she 
stood  paring  potatoes  for  the  noon 
meal;  "and  It  was  all  cleared  off.  We 
saw  a  crow  on  the  fence."  She  paused 
to  accept  Daddy's  praise,  and  Jeff 
smiled  over  at  her,  knowing  that  he 
must  play  for  the  chance  that  he 
wanted  by  getting  into  sympathy  with 
the  owners  of  the  -Price  estate.  Jeff 
was  desperately  in  need  of  getting  his 
foot  in  somewhere.  And  somehow 
the  sight  of  the  thick  braids  that  hung 
down  the  back  of  the  heiress  put  a 
renewed  purpose  in  him. 

"That  girl's  got  eddication,"  Daddy 
confided,  with  a  nod  of  approval. 
"Why,  they  ain't  no  kind  of  sign  that 
she  don't  know." 

Jeff  smiled  indulgent  approval.  He 
glanced  at  the  lintel  of  the  door,  and 
Baw  there  a  mule's  shoe  tacked  with 
its  prongs  up  to  keep  the  good  luck 
from  flowing  "away.  His  indulgent 
smile  broadened. 

"Mr.  Price,"  he  said,  with  a  busi- 
nesslike air,  "I'd  like  to  bargain  with 
you  for  that  pile  of  stones  in  your 
back  meadow.  We— we  were  looking 
it  over  this  morning." 

"Daddy,"  broke  in  the  girl,  feeling 
quite  intimate  after  the  morning's  ex- 
perience, "he  don't  want  the  stones — 
he's  got  a  secret.  He  wants  the 
snakes  that  I  told  him  were  out  there. 
It  gives  me  the  spooks  thinking  of  it! 
Ugh!  Rattlesnakes!" 

"Hey?  What  secret  you  got,  voung 
feller?" 

"He  says  it's  an  Indian  secret," 
Maggie  declared. 

"I'll  go  shares  with  you  on  the  stone 
pile,"  offered  Jeff,  sticking  to  business 
adroitly,  "and  I'll  help  with  the  husk- 


ing and  with  all  the  chores,  too." 

The  old  man  turned  one  ear  toward 
Jeff  while  he  listened;  then  he  ob- 
jected. 

"You  can't  work  no  Indian  jiggery 
on  this  place,"  he  said,  "an'  more  than 
that,  I  can't  afford  to  keep  any  help. 
The  land  ain't  done  that  much  fer  me 
sence  I  inher'ted  it  from  my  son. 
That's  Maggie's  father.  He  left  me 
sixty  acres  for  her — that  was  when 
she  was  a  baby — her  ma  dyin'  when 
she  was  two  weeks  old.  But  I  ain't 
had  no  luck  farmin'  the  land.  Here  in 
Ioway  the  climate  and  soil  an'  every- 
thing's agin  ye  if  ye  try  farmin'. 
Farmin*  don't  pay.  It's  a  dog's  life, 
too.  Maggie  won't  come  in  fer  much 
when  I'm  gone.  Why,  Maggie  had  to 
stop  goin'  to  school  three  year  ago 
'count  o'  her'  eyes,  an'  the  plaguey 
farm  didn't  give  her  enough  to  hire  a 
good  oculist  to  treat  'em.  Them  right 
kind  of  glasses  was  goin*  to  cost  fif- 
teen dollars,  sir.  I  couldn't  afford  it. 
So  Maggie  stopped  home  along  of  the 
house.  But  she's  got  eddication,  any- 
way. By  crimuses!  That  girl's 
learned  all  the  things  an'  signals 
that's  goin'.  Got  'em  out  of  a  book, 
too.  She's  some  prophetess,  I  swear, 
and  next  we  know  she'll  be  a  poet, 
too.  I  dunno  as  it  matters  if  she  ain't 
ben  to  school,  so  be  she  gets  some 
sort  of  an  eddication,  anyhow — an' 
plenty  of  it." 

Maggie  blushed  consciously  over 
her  pan  of  potatoes.  Jeff  could  see 
her  cheeks  flame  up  and  then  whiten 
under  the  olive  tint,  ■  saw  the  faint 
shadow  of  a  smile  come  and  go.  It 
was  pleasant  to  her  to  have  Daddy's 
praise,  to  feel  that  a  rising  respect 
was  forming  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
man.  The  despair  that  had  come 
when  she  saw  her  schoolmates  go  on 
when  she  must  drop  out  had  its  edge 
worn  away  in  the  apathy  that  had 
overtaken  her. 

"Well,  I  know  how  to  boil  potatoes, 
Daddy,"  she  said,  without  turning, 
"and  that's  more  than  some  college 
girls  can  do." 

"That's  so,  Maggie,"  the  old  man 
answered,  "an'  I'd  a  hull  lot  drather 
eat  taters  than  cube  roots.  By  cri- 
muses! you  give  me  a  pile  o'  cube 
roots  an'  a  pile  o'  cabbage  or  parsnips, 
and  I'll  take  the  veg'tables,  ev'ry 
time.  You  can't  get  much  nourish- 
ment out  o'  cube  roots — not  to  my 
mind,  ye  can't." 

"On  a  farm — if  the  cabbages  are 
spoiled  for  eating,"  Jeff  remarked 
smilingly,  "they  would  be  put  in  the 
ground  and  plowed  in.  They  would 
make  better  and  more  phosphorus 
than  cube  roots  would,"  and  he 
laughed. 

"Phosphorus,"  Maggie  repeated. 
"That's  the  ghost  of  the  stone  pile. 
That's  why  it's  haunted." 

"Phosphorus!  Say — talkin'  about 
that  old  stone  pile,  you  ought  to  see 
it  some  warm,  dark  night.  You'd  say 
'twas  haunted,  the  way  it  gives  out 
light.  Maggie  near  has  a  fit  when  it 
comes.  Ha!  She  won't  look  at  it — 
Maggie.  Ha!" 

Mr.  Price's  laugh  was  limited  to  one 
brief  "ha!"  and  this  was  uttered  on 
rare  occasions.  It  was  meant  to  tem- 
per his  sly  bits  of  sarcasm  aimed  at 
the  vanity  of  his  audience. 

"I  don't  care,"  Maggie  retorted  in 
self-defense.  "It's  something  awful  to 
see  it  glittering  off  there  by  its  lone- 
some— it  gives  me  the  shivers.  Of 
course,  I  know  what  'tis,  Daddy,  but 
to  think  of  that  and  those  nasty  snakes 
— ugh!" 

Jeff  listened  in  amused  silence.  He 
was  warm  and  dry,  and  his  clamor  for 
food  was  going  to  be  appeased  with 
the  coming  meal.  He  was  not  com- 
mitted to  the  family  as  yet,  and  he 
was  timid  about  airing  his  opinions, 
so  he  listened  and  talked  little. 

He  brought  some  wood  and  some 
water  for  Maggie,  and  saw  that  the 
teakettle  and  coffee  pot  were  replen- 
ished. There  would  be  corn  bread  and 
pork  and  a  cheap  kind  of  coffee — hot 
and  unsweetened.  It  was  better  fare 
than  he  had  known  for  days,  and  un- 
less Mr.  Price  ordered  him  off  he  v/as 
determined  to  stay  and  make  Mmself 
useful  in  return  for  it. 

Fearing  to  rouse  the  old  man's 
slumbering  irritability,  he  resolved 
Continued  on  rage  C98 
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7988— Ladles'  Shirtwaist  —  Cut 

in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  sensible  and  smart  design 
in  a  shirtwaist,  with  .  style  fea- 
tures quietly  brought  in;  con- 
trasting goods  is  one.  The  "tai- 
lored-girl" will  like  the  four  tucks 
in  each  front — two  close  to  the 
armhole  and  two  either  side  of 
the  center — also  the  collar  that 
rolls  high  or  low. 

7937— Girls'     Russian  Blouse 

Dress — Cut  in  sizes  8  to  14  years. 
This  model  represents  the  favor- 
ite Russian  blouse,  in  the  nick  of 
time  for  school  wear.  Striped  ma- 
terial well  deserves  preferment 
for  the  blouse  with  collar,  belt, 
cuffs  and  pocket  laps  in  contrast- 
ing color.  The  plaited  skirt  is 
attached  to  an  underwaist. 

7328— Ladies'   Shirtwaist  —  Cut 

in  sizes  34  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. In  this  popular  model  the 
neck  is  so  finished  that  the  roll- 
ing collar  and  small  revers  may 
be  turned  up  and  buttoned  close- 
ly to  the  throat.  The  fronts  are 
faced  along  the  closing.  The 
sleeves  are  plain  and  may  be 
long  or  short. 

7946— Girls'   Rompers— Cut  in 

sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Just  a 
plain  little  rompers,  but  saved 
from  the  commonplace  by  mak- 
ing three  tucks  in  each  half  of 
the  front  to  the  line  of  a  yoke. 
Strips  of  the  material,  cut  bias, 
bind  the  neck  edge — cut  round  or 
square — form  a  wristband  cuff, 
and  the  belt  to  which  the  drawers 
have  been  gathered  at  the  back. 

7933 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
6  to  12  years.  A  most  suitable 
design  for  two  materials.  The 
waist  with  a  straight  band 
stitched  to  the  right  front,  sug- 
gesting a  box-plait,  has  a  pretty 
collar  and  a  knotted  tie  in  bright 
color  for  effectiveness.  Long  or 
short  sleeves  may  be  used.  The 
skirt  is  plaited. 

7316— Ladies'    Apron  —  Cut  in 

sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  This  apron  resembles 
a  middy  blouse  lengthened  to 
cover  the  dress.  It  is  slipped  on 
over  the  head  and  has  a  short 
opening  at  the  front  of  the  neck. 
There  is  a  flat  collar  and  a  belt 
of  contrasting  material. 

7935— Ladies'    Skirt  —  Cut  in 

sizes  24  to  34  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. Fully  entitled  to  credit  for 
good  lines  and  attractive  trim- 
ming features,  is  this  skirt,  cut  in 
two  gores — the  upper  edges  of  the 
back  gore  being  gathered — and 
built  on  a  raised  waistline;  the 
closing  is  at  the  left  side. 

7945— Ladies'    Dress  —  Cut  in 

sizes  30,  40  inches  bust  measure. 
Smart  but  very  graceful,  in  the 
favored  jumper  style,  is  this  dress 
with  its  closing  on  the  left  side. 
The  two-gore  skirt  has  plaited 
side  sections  in  contrasting  goods 
— it  is  joined  to  the  jumper  in  self 
material  under  a  sash  of  plain 
ground  fabric.  The  guimpe  is 
separate. 

Speaking  of  clothes:  To  mini- 
mize the  discomfort  of  these 
warm-weather  days,  one  will 
choose  for  her  gown  a  fabric  that 
will  go  with  the  temperature. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  mate- 
rials to  select  from  and  with  new 
and  pretty  effects  in  all  weaves, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  give  the 
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plainest  made  garment  a  smart 
look. 

August  is  an  open  month  for 
the  separate  blouse  and  skirt  and 
fashion  has  put  a  big  measure  of 
comfort  in  the  styles  of  both.  The 
plain,  tailored,  ami  tucked  blouse, 
a  bit  mannish  in  look,  is  having 
a  great  welcome — naturally,  it 
shuns  elaboration,  save  for  a  few 
buttons.  Another  popular  model 
has  a  front  facing  stitched  in  the 
manner  of  an  applied  box-plait — 
equally  trim  and  smart  in  effect. 
The  heralded  long  sleeve  is  much 
admired,  but  the  shorter  length 
has  not  been  discarded.  A  blouse 
of  either  type  described  is  usually 
developed  in  repp,  linen,  silk  and 
similar 'fabrics. 

In  skirts,  the  necessary  fea- 
tures for  utility  are  not  absent 
from  the  designs;  pockets  serve 
for  elaboration;  not  much,  if  any, 
change  in  the  length  is  noticed, 
but,  by  early  fall,  there  will  be. 

The  overblouse  effect  in'  one- 
piece  dresses  has  scored  a  big 
success.  A  highly  fashionable 
frock  may  be  made  of  plain  and 
plaided  or  checked  materials  com- 
bined in  a  truly  novel  way,  as 
shown  by  the  illustration  No.  7945 
— very  much  up  to  date  and  yet 
very  simple. 

Nothing  that  fashion  can  offer 
will  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  mother  or  junior  for  the  Rus- 
sian Blouse  dress,  either  for  late 
summer  or  for  fall  school  wear. 
In  the  picture  No.  7937,  a  pretty 
one  in  plain  and  striped  goods  is 
shown. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 


Quarterly 


We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dress  making  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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Needlework  Department 

Dainty  Laces  for  Towel  Edges 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


No.  361 — Centerpiece — A  beautiful 
centerpiece  that  will  be  appreciated  by 
any  woman.  It  is  21x21  inches  in 
diameter.  The  design  is  stamped  and 
tinted  in  beautiful  colors  on  tan  ticking; 
included  with  each  are  six  skeins  of 
colored  floss.  Will  be  mailed  for  40 
cents  each. 


LACE  No.  1.  This  dainty  and  ef- 
fective lace  will  be  found  much 
more  speedy  than  the  laces  of  en- 
tire crocheting.  The  center  or 
foundation  of  this  lace  is  of  rick 
rack  braid;  this  braid  comes  in 
white,  light  blue  or  pink  and  also  in 
different  sizes. 

For  a  medium  size .  of  the  braid 
use  No.  30  mercerized  crochet  cot- 
ton, finer  or  coarser  thread  in  pro- 
portion to  your  braid.  This  braid 
comes  in  pieces  of  4  and  6  yards  to 
the  bolt,  and  as  it  is  used  straight 
will  make  that  much  lace. 

Fasten  the  thread  at  the  lower  in- 
side bend  of  the  braid,  make  5  ch  sts, 
3  do  cr,  catching  the  hook  into  the 
braid  at  the  top  of  the  point,  5  ch  sts. 


diamond  points  is  for  trimming  the 
edge  of  bath  or  full  sized  linen 
towels.  The  style  of  the  work  is 
Filet  Crochet.  Do  cr  and  ch  sts  are 
the  only  sts  used  in  this  lace.  4  do 
cr  together  form  1  gr;  2  ch  sts,  1  do 
cr,  form  sp;  in  making  rows  of  sps, 
1  do  cr  should  catch  into  do  cr  of 
previous  row.  Start  with  53  ch  sts. 
First  Row — 1  do  cr  into  the  8th  st, 

1  do  cr  into  each  of  the  next  3  sts, 

2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  do  cr  into  each 
of  the  next  4  sts,  9  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1 
gr,  5  ch  sts,  turn.  (In  this  pattern 
2  ch  sts  between  2  grs  form  the  sp.) 

Second  Row — 1  gr  over  sp  of  pre- 
vious row,  11  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5 
ch  sts,  turn. 

Third  Row — 1  gr  over  sp,  1  sp,  1 


No.  335— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  a  fine 
quality  of  tan  ticking,  size  17x21  inches, 
including  a  back  of  tan  Holland  linene 
and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will 
be  mailed  for  45  cents  each. 


No.  304— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

No.  314— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  304  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.   Will  be  mailed  for  55  cents  each. 


No.  306— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 

Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding a  tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
lour  skeins  oi  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

No.  316— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inched.  Matches  No.  306  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.   Will  be  mailed  for  60  cents  each. 


No.  2048 — Centerpiece— Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    35  cents  each. 

No.  2048— Centerpiece— Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x36  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.  50  cents  each. 


No.  333— Tinted   Pillow  Top— On  a 

serviceable  quality  of  tan  ticking,  Biae 
17x21  inches,  including  a  back  of  tan 
Holland  linene  and  six  skeins  of  colored 
floss.    Will  be  mailed  for  45  cents  each. 


No.  2043 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    30  cents  each. 

No.  2043 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on  ' 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x36  inches,! 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for1 
working.    50  cents  each. 


No.  301— Tinted  Pillow  Top — On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  35  cents  each. 

S«.  311— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  301  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.   Will  be  mailed  for  50  cents  each. 


No.  1748— Oval  Tray  Cloth— Stamped 
on  real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x24 
Inches,  including  six  skeins  of  cotton 
floss.    50  cents  each. 


No.  10.11— Collar  and  Cnff  Set— Very 
?l<:a?,ing  design,  la  stamped  on  a  good 
grade  of  white  Repp,  including  four 
Bkelns  of  cotton  floss.    45  cents  each. 


2  do  cr  into  braid  at  the  next  lower 
bend,  repeat  for  this  row. 

Second  Row — 5  ch  sts,  3  do  cr 
over  do  cr  of  previous  row,  5  ch  sts, 
repeat 

Third  Row — 1  si  cr  over  center 
do  cr,  *  4  ch  sts,  10  tr  cr  over  next 
center  do  cr  of  next  group,  4  ch  sts, 

1  si  cr  over  center  'do  cr  of  next 
group,  repeat  *. 

Fourth  Row — 3  ch  sts,  *  1  do  cr, 

2  ch  sts,  catch  over  each  tr  cr,  3  ch 
I  sts,  1  si  cr,  catch  over  si  cr,  3  ch 

sts,  repeat  *. 

Fifth  Row — *  4  do  cr  over  ch,  1  si 
cr  between  do  cr  of  previous  row, 
repeat  *  finishing  scallops.  Turn  to 
the  opposite  side  of  braid  and  make 
the  1st  and  2nd  rows,  completing 
lace. 

This  edge' will  be  found  useful  for 
trimming  other  household  linens. 

LACE  No.  2 — This  narrow  edge  is 
found  most  effective  for  the  ends  of 
embroidered  guest  towels  or  for  the 
back  edge  of  show  towels. 

Start  with  18  ch  sts,  catch  back 
into  the  14th  st,  turn;  make  3  si  cr, 

3  ch  sts,  forming  a  p,  3  si  cr,  7  ch 
sts,  catch  into  the  1st  ch  st,  turn ;  on 
this  loop  make  3  si  cr,  1  p,  3  si  cr, 
1  p,  3  si  cr,  1  p,  3  si  cr,  continue  over 
onto  the  remaining  ch,  make  3  si  cr, 
1  p,  3  si  cr.  Start  as  at  first  and  re- 
peat for  the  length  desired.  You  will 
observe  that  there  is  no  original  ch ; 
it  is  all  made  as  you  make  each 
scallop. 

LACE  No.  3— This  deep   lace  in 


gr,  9  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  ch  sts,  1 
gr,  all  over  the  5  ch  sts,  at  turn  of 
previous  row,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fourth  Row — 1  gr,  2  ch  sts,  1  gr, 
all  over  2  ch  sts  of  previous  row;  1 
sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  9  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 
1  gr,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fifth  Row — 1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  7  sp, 
1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

1  gr,  2  ch  sts,  1  gr,  all  over  2  ch 
sts,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Sixth  Row — 1  gr,  2  ch  sts,  1  gr,  all 
over  2  ch  sts,  *  1  sp,  1  gr,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  4  grs,  7  sp,  1  gr,  1 
sp,  lgr,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Seventh  Row — 1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5 
ap,  *  1  gr,  1  sp,  repeat  *  until  you 
have  5  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  ch  sts,  1  gr, 
over  2  ch  sts.  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Eighth  Row — 1  gr,  2  ch  sts,  1  gr, 
all  over  2  ch  sts,  *  1  sp,  1  gr,  re- 
peat *  until  you  have  6  gr,  5  sp,  1 
gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Ninth  Row — 1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 
*  1  gr,  1  sp,  repeat  *  until  you  have 
7  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  ch  sts,  1  gr,  over 

2  ch  sts,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Tenth  Row — 1  gr,  2  ch  sts,  1  gr, 
over  2  ch  sts,  *  1  sp,  1  gr,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  8  gr,  3  sp3,  1 
gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Eleventh  Row — 1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  3 
sps,  *  1  gr,  1  sp,  repeat  *  until  you 
have  8  gr,  5  ch  sts,  turn.  This  is 
the  first  row  on  which  you  decrease; 
continue  decreasing  on  each  row 
until  you  reach  the  17th  row,  which 
Is  the  same  as  1st  row;  continue  for 
the  length  required. 
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SOME   PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


Words  Failed  Her 

The  budding  authoress  had  pur- 
chased a  typewriter,  and  one  morning 
the  agent  called  and  asked: 

"How  do  you  like  your  new  type- 
writer, madam?" 

"It's  wonderful!"  was  the  enthusi- 
astic reply.  "I  wonder  how  I  ever  did 
my  writing  without  it." 

"Would  you  mind,"  asked  the  agent, 
"giving  me  a  little  testimonial  to  that 
effect?" 

"Certainly  not,"  she  responded.  "I'll 
do  it  gladly." 

Seating  herself  at  the  machine,  she 
pounded  out  the  following: 

"Aafteb  Using  thee  Automatid  Back- 
actiom  atype  write,  er  for  thre  emonth 
%an  d  Over.  I  unhesittattingly  pron 
ounce  it  tobe  al  ad  more  than  th  e 
Manufacturss  claim  !  for  it. .  Durinb 
the  tim  e  bene  in  myy  possessio  n  $i 
thre  month  it  had  more  th  an  paid  for 
itse*f  in  thee  saVing  off  tim  e  anD 
laborr?" 

What  Happened  to  No.  575 

The  soldier  in  the  train  was  dilat- 
ing on  his  changed  life.  "They  took 
me  from  my  home,"  he  said,  "and  put 
me  in  barracks;  they  took  away  my 
clothes  and  put  me  in  khaki;  they  took 
away  my  name  and  made  me  'No.  575'; 
they  took  me  to  church,  where  I'd 
never  been  before,  and  they  made  me 
listen  to  a  sermon  for  forty  minutes. 

"Then  the  parson  said,  'No.  575,  Art 
thou  weary,  art  thou  languid?'  and  I 
got  seven  days'  C.  B.  for  giving  him  a 
civil  answer." 

No  Directions 

Little  Edward's  garden  had  just  been 
completed,  each  tiny  row  had  had  its 
seed-envelope  fastened  on  a  stick,  pic- 
turing here  a  radish,  there  an  onion, 
etc.;  but,  alas!  a  heavy  rain  had  al- 
ready washed  away  the  envelopes.  Ed- 
ward was  in  tears.  When  questioned, 
he  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  mamma,  the  little  pictures  have 
all  been  washed  away!  How  will  the 
little  seed  know  what  to  grow  up 
into?" 

His  Choice 

"We  can't  all  be  one  of  the  idols  of 
the  nation." 

"No,"  said  the  tramp,  "so  I'm  satis- 
fied to  be  one  of  the  idle." 

LOOKS  GOOD 


HIS  MISTAKE 


Lady — "Conductor,  why  didn't  you  stop  when  you  saw  me  waving  my 
hand?'' 

Conductor — "Why,  I  thought  you  wuz  blowin'  kisses  at  me!" 


"What  do  you  think  of  the  pros- 
pects?" 

"Fine  with  me.  I'm  engaged  to  an 
heiress  and  she  has  only  one  other 
fiance  besides  me." 


Precautionary 

Mrs.  Bacon — "I  see  washerwomen  in 
Alabama  are  compelled  to  register 
their  names  with  the  city  health  de- 
partments." 

Mr.  Bacon — "Why  don't  they  vacci- 
nate them?" 

"What  for?" 

"So  they  won't  take  it." 

"Take  what?" 

"The  wash." 

Generous  Inclination 
"You  don't  stay  home  as  much  as 
you  used  to." 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Meekton.  "Society 
has  its  rights,  as  well  as  the  individual. 
It  seems  rather  selfish  to  me  to  linger 
around  the  fireside  and  monopolize  the 
conversation  of  so  able  and  erudite  a 
woman  as  Henrietta." 

Not  a  Practical  People 
"You  know,"  said  the  student  sen- 
tentiously,  "the  Romans  had  a  strong 
sense  of  the  beautiful." 

"Yes,"  agreed  TMr.  McGudley,  "but 
then  they  wasn't  very  practical.  Them 
Roman  candles  is  very  pretty  to  look 
at,  but  it's  tarnation  hard  to  read  by 
'em." 

The  Head 

"There  goes  Wombat." 

"Fine-looking  man." 

"He  is  said  to  be  the  head  of  his 
profession." 

"That  may  account  for  his  col- 
leagues alluding  to  him  affectionately 
as  'Old  Top.'  " 

A  Personal  Point  of  View 

"Adam,"  said  Eve,  as  they  were  on 
their  way  out  of  the  garden,  "do  you 
think  women  ought  to  study  politics?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Adam.  "After  our  ex- 
perience I  am  inclined  to  favor  any- 
thing that  will  keep  their  minds  off 
horticulture." 

Ridiculous 

"Just  an  idea." 
"What?" 

"Shouldn't  the  keynote  speechmaker 
at  a  convention  be  a  Yale  graduate?" 

Pretty  Lively 

Doctor — "Well,  and  how  did  you  find 
yourself  this  morning?" 

Patient — "Oh,  I  just  opened  my  eyes 
and  there  I  was." 


The  Conscience  Fund 
Yankee — "Talking  about  scarecrows, 
why,  I  once  knew  an  old  farmer  in 
America  who  put  up  a  scarecrow  in 
his  field  and  the  crows  were  so  afraid 
of  it  that  none  of  them  would  go  near 
the  field  for  nearly  a  year  afterwards." 

Mike — "Begorra,  I  remembers  an  old 
scarecrow  my  father  put  up  in  his 
potato  field,  which  so  frightened  the 
crows  that  one  old  bird  which  had 
stolen  three  potatoes  brought  'em  back 
again." 

A  Fixture 

"You  seem  to  stick  to  this  brand  of 
cigar." 
"Yes." 

"It  is  not  so  good,  either,"  ventured 
the  clerk. 

"Well,  when  a  brand  falls  off  you 
have  to  change.  I  don't  like  to  be  con- 
stantly changing.  I  don't  think  this 
brand  can  get  any  worse." 

His  Complaint 

"Looky  yur!"  carped  Sandstorm 
Smith.  "This  .bill  is  about  three  times 
as  big  as  it  ort  to  be!" 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter, 
"but  you  should  remember  that  we 
have  the  most  expensive  cabaret  show 
in  the  city." 

"Well,  I  haven't  ett  any  of  the  per- 
formers yet,  have  I?" 

A  Brotherhood 

"Would  you  advise  me  to  get  mar- 
ried?" 

"I  can't  give  you  any  advice  on  that 
subject,  my  boy." 

"You  married  men  are  all  alike. 
None  of  you  will  give  a  fellow  any 
advice." 

"Well,  marriage  is  a  secret  society." 

A  Practical  Cure 

"Why  have  you  pitched  that  tent  in 
your  back  yard?" 

"Well,  I  have  a  large  family  and  I'm 
persuading  them  to  take  turns  sleep- 
ing out  there.    By  the  time  I  get  thru 
nobody  will  want  to  go  camping  this, 
summer." 

Seasoned 

Corporal— "This  is  a  terrible  busi- 
ness." 

Sergeant — "Oh,  I  don't  know.  I've 
lived  with  my  wife's  relatives  for  the 
last  four  years." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Windmill 

THE  windmill  is  an  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  wood,  iron  pipe  and 
wind,  put  together  in  such  a  way  that 
the  hired  man  is  spared  the  tiresome 
and  humiliating  labor  of  pumping 
water  for  the  livestock.  The  device 
usually  is  located  over  a  hole  con- 
taining water,  and  its  purpose  is  to 
transfer  the  water  from  the  hole  to  a 
large  tank  placed  on  the  surface  where 
the  cows  may  get  a  drink  when  small 
boys  are  not  swimming  in  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  windmill  was  first 
discovered  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, but  there  was  really  no  occasion 
for  this  delay,  as  wind  was  plentiful 
long  before  that  time. 

There  are  other  uses  for  the  wind- 
mill besides  pumping  water,  however. 
In  Holland  it  is  used  as  a  sort  of  na- 
tional emblem  or  trade-mark,  and  no 
Hollandish  scenery  is  complete  with- 
out it.  It  also  serves  to  distinguish 
this  country  from  its  neighbors,  and 
thus  helps  travelers  to  keep  from  get- 
ting lost  in  Europe.  At  one  time  a 
comic  opera  was  concocted  with  the 
windmill  as  the  center  of  the  plot,  and 
the  piece  proved  quite  successful. 

The  windmill  has  been  successfully 
boosted  in  other  ways,  also.  It  has 
gained  much  popularity  by  being  dis- 
played on  signs  advertising  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  fish  and  crackers,  and  it 
acquired  additional  notoriety  when  a 
tough  gentleman  named  Don  Quixote 
became  involved  in  an  argument  with 
it  and  was  licked. 

Another  great  mission  the  windmill 
fills  is  using  up  the  surplus  wind 
around  the  farm,  and  as  long  as  the 
wind  is  kept  busy  operating  the  mill, 
it  *has  no  opportunity  to  collect  in 
gangs  and  start  cyclones  and  things. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  farmer  over- 
does the  thing  by  putting  up  too  many 
windmills,  and  he  then  finds  there  is 
not  enough  wind  to  run  all  of  them. 

The  only  drawback  about  the  wind- 
mill is  that  most  of  the  time  there  is 
not  enough  wind  to  arouse  its  enthusi- 
asm, and  then,  if  the  atmosphere  comes 
on  too  impetuously,  the  windmill  falls 
over  and  kills  two  prize  heifers.  If  it 
is  not  blown  over  or  struck  by  light- 
ning, the  windmill  makes  a  convenient 
roosting  place  for  the  meadow  lark, 
who  likes  to  climb  up  on  it  to  see 
what  he  can  see. 

ANGEL  FOOD 


"Do  you  have  eggs  for  breakfast?" 
"No,  but  we  have  a  phonograph  rec- 
ord of  a  cackle." 
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MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARM 


sorghum  stalks  had  a  sugary  taste 
and  the  cow  peas  showed  about  one- 
third  of  the  pods  ripe  and  straw- 
colored — indications  that  it  is  time  to 
cut  this  mixed  hay  crop.  After  trying 
a  mow  ing  machine  in  the  hayfield  we 
found  that  we  would  have  to  make 
a  new  and  much  longer  rod  to  turn 
the  hay  away  from  the  mower  blade 
after  it  was  cut,  as  the  original  rod 
with  the  machine  was  so  short  that 
all  the  hay  kept  falling  back  to- 
wards the  machine.  Finally  we  got 
,to  going  in  good  shape  and  it  cer- 
tainly took  a  fast-walking  team  to 
pull  the  mower  thru  that  wilderness 
of  forage.  At  times  the  team  and 
mower  would  be  completely  hidden 
from  view.  I  measured  some  sor- 
ghum stalks  that  were  seven  feet 
high  and  had  pea  vines  climbing  up 
them  to  a  height  of  five  feet.  Unfor- 
tunately I  had  no  platform  scales  on 
the  farm,  so  that  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  much  hay  per  acre  I  made, 
but  several  agricultural  experts  who 
came  to  see  me  about  this  time  and 
who  were  familiar  with  cowpeas- 
sorghum  hay  estimated  that  the  best 
of  the  field  produced  around  five 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  while  the 
whole  field  averaged  around  two  and 
one-half  tons. 

We  allowed  the  sorghum  and  peas 
to  lie  in  the  swath  until  they  were 
wilted  in  good  shape  and  would 
crackle  when  handled  with  a  fork. 
Then  we  raked  the  hay  into  wind- 
rows where  we  left  it  for  a  day  or 
so.  Practically  all  of  this  hay  was 
rained  on  at  one  time  or  another 
during  the  curing.  I  borrowed  a 
hay  tedder  from  a  neighbor  and 
turned  over  all  of  the  damp  hay  a 
couple  of  times,  while  we  also 
turned  the  heaviest  of  it  by  hand 
with  forks  several  times.  Any  hay 
that  got  wet  in  the  windrow  we 
spread  out  until  it  was  dry.  We  did 
not  put  any  hay  into  cocks  until  it 
was  thoroly  dry.  We  made  the  cocks 
out  of  about  200  pounds  of  hay  to  the 
pile,  topping  the  cock  and  dressing 
down  its  sides  in  good  shape  so  that 
it  would  shed  water.  We  allowed  the 
hay  to  remain  in  the  field  in  cocks 
about  one  week  or  ten  days  until  the 
crop  was  thoroly  cured,  when  we 
hauled  it  to  the  barn. 

There  is  danger  in  feeding  green 
or  cured  sorghum  to  livestock  which 
has  been  grown  on  extremely  rich  or 
exceedingly  poor  land,  as  these  two 
conditions  cause  the  formation  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  feed  which 
poisons  any  livestock  that  eat  it.  I 
can  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  this 
contention  to  the  extent  of  one  calf 
that  sneaked  into  the  sorghum  field 
and  ate  his  stomach  full  of  the  sweet 
forage.  A  day  or  two  later  we  found 
this  calf  dead  in  the  field,  bloated  to 
about  the  size  of  a  balloon.  How- 
ever, this  has  been  the  only  disagree- 
able experience  that  I  have  had  in 
feeding  sorghum,  and  you  cannot 
entirely  put  the  blame  on  the  sor- 
ghum crop  for  the  calf's  death,  as 
there  may  have  been  other  compli- 
cations. 

By  the  time  we  had  barned  all  of 
the  sorghum  we  had  a  couple  of  the 
fullest  haymows  in  Virginia.  About 
ten  days"  after  the  crop  was  cut, 
there  was  a  good  aftermath  on  the 
field  which  provided  gome  fair  graz- 
ing. When  the  hay  was  out  of  the 
way  we  had  to  rush  to  the  cornfields 
and  begin  to  cut  the  corn  crop,  keep- 
ing our  eyes  on  the  soy  bean  patch, 
which  also  was  about  ready  for  har- 
vest operations.  The  local  way  of 
harvesting  the  corn  crop  is  to  make 
one  shock  from  each  square  contain- 
ing 256  hills  of  corn;  that  is,  the 
square  is  sixteen  hills  long  and  six- 
teen hills  wide.  In  good  corn  it  is 
a  day's  work  for  one  man  to  cut 
twenty  shocks.  The  quickest  way 
is  for  four  men  to  work  together, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  shock.  If 
the  shocks  are  tied  with  stalks  or 
twine  it  pays  best  to  wait  until  the 
( fj  n  ban  wilted  a  little  before  the 
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shocks  are  tied,  as  then  they  can  be 
made  tighter  and  are  less  liable  to 
tip  over  or  blow  apart. 

All  of  the  corn  had  been  plowed 
four  times,  and  some  of  it  had  been 
given  six  or  seven  workings,  so  that 
the  stubbleland  was  in  fine  tilth  for 
the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat.  The 
effect  of  the  burnt  lime  in  rendering 
available  supplies  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  which  previous  to 
its  application  had  been  securely 
locked  up  in  the  soil,  was  evident  in 
the  large  ears  of  corn  which  ap- 
peared on  small  stalks  of  fodder. 
Every  one  said  that  the  corn  crop 


was  the  best  that  had  ever  been 
raised  on  the  farm.  My  good  crops 
of  hay  and  corn  encouraged  me,  as 
they  evidenced  that  the  land  was 
capable  of  good  crop  production  if  it 
were  accorded  half  a  chance  to 
make  good,  and  they  further  showed 
me  that  I  could  raise  all  the  feed  I 
needed  for  lots  of  livestock  on  this 
farm.  I  knew  if  I  could  raise  plenty 
of  feed  that  it  would  not  take  the 
farm  animals  many  years  to  improve 
the  fertility  of  the  whole  farm  con- 
sequent on  their  ability  as  minia- 
ture fertilizer  mines. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week.) 


Funds  for  Good  Roads 
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spectively,  for  perennial  registration. 
Most  of  the  States,  however,  also 
levy  annual  taxes  on  motor  vehicles, 
and  this  adds  importantly  to  the  pub- 
lic revenue  contributed  by  the  own- 
ers of  motor-propelled  vehicles. 

In  the  use  of  fees,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  policy  of  ap- 
plying the  major  part  of  the  money 
collected  from  automobilists  directly 
to  road  betterment.  In  42  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  all  or  the  major 
portion  of  the  motor-vehicle  revenue 
must  be  expended  for  the  construc- 
tion, improvement,  or  maintenance 
of  the  public  roads,  or  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment. In  twenty  States, all,  or  a  major 
portion,  of  the  net  motor-vehicle 
revenues  is  expended  by  or  under 
the  supervision  or  direction  of  the 
State     Highway    Department.  In 


seven  States  one-half  to  one-fourth 
of  the  State  motor-vehicle  revenues 
is  expended  thru  the  State  High- 
way Department,  and  the  remainder 
by  the  local  authorities.  Many 
States,  in  addition  to  applying  li- 
cense fees  to  road  construction,  ex- 
pend for  this  purpose  a  large  part  of 
the  fines  and  penalties  collected  from 
owners. 

In  the  number  of  registrations 
New  York  State  led  in  1915  with 
255,242;  Illinois  was  second  with 
180,832;  California  third  with  163,- 
797,  and  Pennsylvania  fourth  wit'a 
160,137.  In  gross  revenues  received 
from  this  source,  however,  Califor- 
nia led.  with  $2,027,432;  New  York 
was  second  with  $1,991,181;  Penn- 
sylvania third  with  $1,665,276;  while 
Iowa,  with  145,000  cars  registered, 
came  fourth  in  point  of  revenue, 
with  $1,533,054. 


Fruit  Prospects  in  the  United  States 


Alabama — Apples,  good;  peaches, 
almost  complete  failure. 

Arkansas — Apples,  50  per  cent; 
peaches,  50  per  cent. 

California — Pears,  fair;  grapes, 
fair. 

Colorado — Apples,  good;  pears, 
fair;  peaches,  fair. 

Florida  —  Pears,  47  per  cent; 
peaches,  51  per  cent. 

Georgia— Peaches,  50  per  cent. 

Idaho — Almost  a  complete  failure 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

Illinois  —  Apples,  50  per  cent; 
pears,  failure;  peaches,  25  per  cent. 

Iowa — Apples,  76  per  cent;  pears, 
70  per  cent;  peaches,  2  per  cent; 
grapes,  91  per  cent. 

Kansas — Apples,  25  per  cent. 

Kentucky — Apples,  about  half  crop; 
peaches,  very  few. 

Maine— Apples,  average  crop. 

Maryland — Pear3,  fair;  all  other 
fruits,  good. 

Massachusetts  —  Apples,  good ; 
pears,  good;  peaches,  half  crop. 

Michigan — Apples,  90  per  cent; 
peaches,  75  per  cent. 

Minnesota — Apples,  good;  grapes, 
good. 

Missouri — Apples,  good ;  pears, 
good;  peaches,  Northern  total  fail- 
ure, Southern  good. 

Montana — Apples,  40  per  cent. 

Nebraska — Apples,  46  per  cent; 
grapes,  85  per  cent. 

New  Hampshire — Prospects  for  a 
bumper  crop. 

New  Jersey — Poor  prospects  for  all 
kinds  of  fruits. 

New  Mexico — Almost  a  complete 
failure  of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

New  York — Apples,  average;  pears, 
good;  peaches,  good. 

Ohio — Apples,  75  per  cent;  pears, 
good;  peaches,  good. 

Oklahoma  —  Apples,  half  crop; 
pears,  failure;  peaches,  failure. 

Oregon — Apples,  good;  pears,  half 
crop;  peaches,  poor. 

Pennsylvania  —  Apples,  good ; 
pears,  half  crop;  peaches,  poor. 

Tennessee — Eastern:  Apples,  16 
per  cent;  peaches,  almost  complete 
failure.   Central:  Apples,  half  crop; 


pears,  half  crop;  peaches,  half  crop. 

Texas — Peaches,  fair;  grapes,  very 
few. 

Utah — Almost  a  complete  failure  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits. 

Vermont — Good  prospects  for  full 
fruit  crop. 

Virginia — Apples,  30  per  cent;  fair 
crop  of  all  other  kinds  of  fruits. 

Washington — Southern:  Apples,  75 
per  cent;  pears,  70  per  cent;  peaches, 
70  per  cent.  Central:  Apples,  full 
crop.  Southeastern:  Apples,  good; 
pears,  good;  peaches,  complete  fail- 
ure. 

West  Virginia — Peaches,  poor,  ex- 
cept Cherry  Run  neighborhood, 
where  there  is  a  bumper  crop. 

Wisconsin — Northeastern:  Apples, 
good.    South:  Off  year  for  apples. 

To  Show  Farm  Man- 
agement 

ANEW  feature  of  the  extension 
work  by  the  South  Dakota  State 
College  is  demonstrations  in  farm 
management,  under  the  leadership  of 
W.  A.  Ostrander.  These  demonstra- 
tions will  be  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  County  Agents. 

The  object  is  to  demonstrate  to 
farmers,  on  their  own  farms,  a  prac- 
tical and  efficient  ' method  of  sum- 
marizing and  analyzing  a  farm  busi- 
ness as  a  means  of  measuring  the 
profit  or  loss  in  conducting  it,  and  of 
deciding  upon  readjustments  which 
promise  to  increase  the  farm's  net 
income.  Farm  management  demon- 
strations aim  to  assist  the  farmer 
to  think  of  his  whole  farm  as  a 
unit  and  to  measure  his  success  by 
his  labor  income,  on  the  amount  he 
receives  for  his  own  labor  and  time 
spent  in  managing  the  farm. 

These  demonstrations  are  now 
being  conducted  in  twenty-four 
States  thruout  the  North  and  West, 
and  last  year  received  the  support 
of  more  than  12,000  farmers. 


Greatest^ 
Cleanser  of  All. 


CLEANS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 


Makes  soap  witboat  boiling..  Turns  wsll  water 
into  rain  water  Makes  cheapest,  most  efficient 
washing  fluid  —  to  be  need  without  powders, 
chips,  etc.  Supreme  as  disinfector  and  Terrain 
•x  terminator.  Ask  for  booklet  of  other  uses. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 
Mannf  utorta*  Chemist*  PHILADELPHIA 


Beware  of  musty,  moldy,  sour,  or 
decayed  chick  food.  It  is  sure  to 
cause  trouble. 


Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


^^^^^^^ 


Reo  Cluster  Metal  bhingles.j 
V-Crimp.  Corrugated.  Standing; 
Seam.  Painted    or   Galvanized [L, 
Roofings.    Siding.  Wallboard.pS 
Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you  atffl 
Rock-Bottom    Factory    Prices.      -Reo- Metat 
£&V*&  FR¥.GCHV|r   C,us,er  SMtarfe, 

Edwards  Tlghtcote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingle*  . 

cost  less;  outlast  3ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Guaran- 
teed  rot, fire, rust, lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Get  oar 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  free 
samples.    Ask  for  Book  No.  895 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 
8»5-835  P*e  St.,     Cincinmii,  0bi« 


GET  THIS  BOOK 


On  11 
and 


ay's    wonderful  hook  <>f  bargains;    desoribtS  fully 
prices  Galloway  Cream  Separators,  Manure  Spreaders, 
Gasoline  Kngines.  Farm  Tractors.     Saves  %  to  )j 
prices  usually    asked        Also    lists  and 
cea  farm  implements,  fencing,  auto 
pplies;   everything    f>ir  farm 
ad  household. 

SAVE  MONEY 
By  asking  for  this  2fi(i-page  hook 
day.    A  postal  will  do.  First 
edition  exhausted  ;second  edition 
this  bargain  book  now  ready. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

OspU  iOH;,  \vBterhi»,  lonii. 


GIVEN 


II. I'.  Kl< 

•  Mclits  in 

Sturler— Demollnliililo  Mm*— Van  Skill  I  il  ea  iii  R<-nr— Knll.i 
(-'.quipped.  A  wonder  cor,  And  you  rnn  yet  one  without  cost. 
Write  no  w  fur  full  information.  Learn  how  you  can  yet  this  ear 
without  COlf)  and  rnako  big  money  in  the  automobile  business 
Don't  delay— the  offer  is  strictly  limited.  Write  at  oneo.  A 
postal  will  dQ  Address  me  personally.  Italph  Itii'i'linrd.  l're«. 
HI  III  II  MOTOR  I'OM.MJK,  lne„  Kept.  M07  Toner  Rlilir., Cliieaco 


WITTE  Engines 


EVERY  SIZE  A  BARGAIN,  2,3.4,6,  8,  C  U  D 
12.  16and22II-I\  Kerosene.  Gasoline,  etc.  0  n'"i 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  VSJZvS&S?'  $89.90 


CORN 


Harvester  cuts  and  throws  in  pile 
on  harvester  or  windrows.  Man 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal 
_  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every 
tale.  Price  only  $22.00  with  fodder  hinder.  Testimonials 
and  catalog  FKi;i;  showing  picture  of  Harvester. 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  1 18.  Saliiiu,  Kan-  . . 


PATENT: 


ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
facturer* want  Owen  Patents'.  Send  for 
H  free  books;  invention*  wanted,  Bto, 
I  help  yoti  mnrket  your  invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  110  Owen  Bldg.  Washington.  D.  ( 


ELECTR  IG  i"c 


1  I.ICHT1NC  PLANTS,  LAMPS,  MOTORS. 


Ill  I  I  I  I  Mill  tMlllks 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising 
appears  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements, 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


fa-teed 


This  guarantee,! 
which  is  on  every 
roll  of  CERTAIN- 
TEED,  is  your  protection  against 
disappointment.  Accept  none  that 
does  not  have  this  trade-marlc. 
CERTAIN-TEED  is  best  for  your  farm 
buildings,  because  it  saves  you  money,  is 
weatherproof,  easy  to  lay,  looks  better 
and  is  cheaper  than  galvanized  iron,  tin  or 
wood  shingles. 

It  is  guaranteed  for  5,  10  or  IS  years  ac- 
cording to  ply  (1,  2  or  3) .  Thisisareal 
guarantee  backed  by  a  business  opera- 
ting the  "#brld*s  largest  roofing  mills. 
Don't  confuse  CERTAIN-TEED  with 
cheap  roofing  sold  by  mail. 
Get  CERTAIN-TEED  from  your  local 
dealer, whom  youknowand canrelyupon. 
It  will  save  you  money  in  the  end.  It  is 
sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere,  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  mt 
Roofing  and  Building  Papers. 


PILLING— 
PON^ 
TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  tw  Ice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount  of  teed  and  bring  twice  the 
once  per  pound 
Complete  set  of  reliable,  prae- 
Capom  bring   tlcal.  easy-to-use  <fc  O  V*  ax 
30c per  lb.      Capon  Tools  .  .  3>£iOU 
r„„.H...  it,    — full,  illustrated  Instructions  ln- 
nooiieri  iac    cluded.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

G.  P.  PILLING  A  SON  CO..  Phlla..  Pa. 

Send  tor  FREE  Capon  Book 


ASK 


The  County  Agent 
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our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Free 
The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York.  Baltimore.  Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo.  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  propmld  on  the-'new  Joift 
"RANGER"  bicycle.  Write  at  oncoior 

our  big  catalog  and  special  offer* 
Improved  Models,  prices  reduced.  Ex- 
traordinary new  offers.    You  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  without  getting  our  latest 
propositions.    WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Get  our  liberal  terms  on  a  sample 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 
TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every* 
thing  In  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  A  lew 
Mfcond-hand  bicycles  $3  to  88  to  clear. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  S-196, CHICAGO 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  g^/Kftffi 

al  1  flics.  Neat,  clean* 
i  ornamental,  convert* 
lent,  cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.   Made  of 
[  metal,  can'tspill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  ot 
Injure  anyth  In  gr* 
Guaranteed  efTectivs. 
Sold  by   dealers.  O? 
I  6  Bent  by  express  pro* 
paid  for  $1. 

HAROLD  SQMfclRS.  150  DeKalb  Ave,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TENTS— TARPAULINS 

Save  barrel,  of  money;  buy  horse  and  wagon  covers, 
lent*,  awnlnut,  Inrpau  Ins  direct  from  manufacturer, 
net  things  under  canvas,  you  farmers  and  merchants- 
rhi-.r.,  muv  to  baodt*,  lool  K„.,.i  „.,.i  n,ar  m,  hide. 

Writ,  tfir  tr,e  lll.i.l ,  „!,.,)  riiti,li„,u.  Ind.r.     I,.f»  lie  rrl.ndi. 

ACMI-:  TK.NT  A  AWNING  CO.,  I>e,|>t.  A. 
IQtli  A  N.  Market  His..  HI.  Louis,  Mo. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  ap- 
pears in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 
When  answering  these  advertisements 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The 
Farming  Business." 


fined  program  that  has  the  better- 
ment of  livestock  as  its  object. 

The  county  association,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  conducted  a  better  live- 
stock campaign  during  the  week 
July  24-29.  The  university  arranged 
for  two  men  to  be  in  the  county  dur- 
ing this  entire  time.  Meetings  were 
held  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
of  each  day  on  farms  where  pure- 
bred sires  are  used.  The  evening 
meetings  were  held  at  various  com- 
munity centers.  The  entire  county 
was  covered  by  the  campaign.  The 
speakers  included  Prof.  F.  B.  Mum- 
ford,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture; E.  A.  Trowbridge,  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  and  H.  O.  Alli- 
son, Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  and  Secretary  Missouri 
Livestock  Breeders'  and  Feeders'  As- 
sociation. The  campaign  was  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  S.  T.  Simpson, 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

The  association  also  plans  to  hold 
semiannual  sales.  The  first  of 
these  sales  will  probably  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  Carroll  County 
Fair.  Tentative  arrangements  are 
for  a  four-day  Fair,  to  be  followed  by 
a  livestock  sale  day.  If  present 
plans  mature  the  Fair  will  be  held 
October  9-13. 

All  county  farmers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  improved  livestock  are 
asked  to  join  the  association  and 
cooperate  with  their  neighbor  breed- 
ers in  the  movement  for  better  live- 
stock. The  headquarters  of  this  or- 
ganization are  in  the  office  of  the 
Carroll  County  Farm  Bureau. 

From  North  Carolina 


Rept 


>orts 

Haywood  County  —  The  Agent 
writes  that  the  boys  in  the  Corn  and 
Pig  Clubs  are  making  good  progress 
in  their  work.  He  has  tested  several 
farms  for  soil  aridity.  He  showed  a 
number  of  farmers  the  best  manner 
to  prune  apple  trees  and  to  treat 
several  diseases.  He  is  making  a 
collection  of  many  kinds  of  insects 
and  plants,  which  he  will  keep  on 
exhibition  at  his  office  for  the  bene- 
fit and  information  of  the  farmers. 

Iredell  County — The  Agent  reports 
much  activity  in  the  matter  of  sav- 
ing of  clover  seed.  He  has  helped 
several  farmers  to  make  harvesters, 
and  helped  others  to  arrange  their 
mowing  machines  so  that  seed  could 
be  saved  that  way. 

Edgecomb  County — The  following 
statement  from  the  County  Agent  is 
indicative  o!*  the  way  Demonstration 
work  spreads  of  its  own  accord:  He 
says  that  one  farmer  whom  he  in- 
duced to  grow  some  velvet  beans  in 
1913  has  planted  ten  acres  this  year. 
The  same  man  was  also  induced  to 
plant  a  small  lot  of  clover,  and  has 
now  just  harvested  twelve  bushels 
of  seed  with  which  to  seed  down  his 
farm  this  fall. 

Nash  County — During  the  week 
the  Agent  visited  twenty-nine  farm- 
ers, wrote  fifteen  letters,  had  twenty 
office  consultations,  and  traveled  126 
miles  by  team.  He  also  got  four 
clover  strippers  to  work.  These  will 
be  used  by  other  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  has  six  varieties 
of  summer  legumes  growing  on  the 
court  house  square.  These  are  la- 
beled as  demonstrations.  Just  a 
mile  from  the  county  seat  he  has  a 
twelve-acre  demonstration  plot  of 
hay. 

Pasqnotanfe  County — The  Agent 
writes  as  follows:  "I  have  inocu- 
lated eighty-eight  hogs  this  week, 
thus  making  a  total  of  498  for  the 
mouth.  We  are  now  harvesting  the 
first  crimson  clover  seed  In  this 
county.  These  will  be  used  for  sow- 
ing in  the  county  this  fall.  (The  Di- 
vision of  Markets  is  establishing  a 
market  news  service  here.  We  feel 
that  this  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  potato  growers  of  this  county.)" 

Halifax  County,  North— The  Agent 


made  twenty-three  visits,  inoculated 
seventy  hogs,  traveled  twenty  miles 
by  rail  and  130  by  team  during  the 
five  days  engaged  in  field  work. 
There  have  been  two  outbreaks  of 
hog  cholera  during  the  week,  the 
hogs  being  promptly  treated  by  in- 
oculation. Every  demonstrator  vis- 
ited during  the  week  is  planning  to 
have  several  acres  in  soy  beans  and 
cowpeas  for  hog  pasture  this  fall. 
They  also  have  promising  gardens. 
We  will  soon  have  good  roads  over 
the  entire  county,  every  township 
having  voted  bonds  for  that  purpose. 

Davidson  County— We  have  ar- 
ranged for  a  boys'  and  girls'  herd 
record  contest,  and  have  several  ap- 
plications for  it  already.  Corn  Club 
boys  are  very  much  interested  in 
their  work.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
without  receiving  a  letter  from  one 
or  more  of  them  asking  for  advice. 
One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  ' 
derived  thru  the  Pig  Club  work  this 
year  will  be  the  introduction  of  soy 
beans  into  the  county  for  hog  feed- 
ing. 

Durham  County— The  Agent  visited 
forty-one  demonstrators,  Club  mem- 
bers, etc.,  during  the  five  days  of 
field  work.  He  says:  "We  have 
placed  eleven  pure-bred  pigs  with 
the  Club  members.  These  are  fur- 
nished to  the  boys  by  the  Home  Sav- 
ings Bank.  Many  people  are  putting 
in  soy  beans,  velvet  beans,  cowpeas 
and  peanuts  for  hogs." 

Randolph  County — The  Agent  vis- 
ited fifty-one  demonstrators,  Club 
members,  etc.,  during  the  week,  and 
traveled  171  miles  by  team.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  work 
there  has  been  the  excursions  made 
by  groups  of  farmers  to  stock  farms, 
thus  combining  business  with  pleas- 
ure in  one  trip.  Both  boys  and  men 
are  included.  They  studied  live- 
stock growing,  grazing,  feeding,  etc., 
on  these  trips;  also,  some  of  them 
have  purchased  several  of  the  good 
types. 

Chatham  County — The  Agent  vis- 
ited thirty-five  demonstrators  and 
other  farmers,  had  twenty-two  office 
consultations,  and  traveled  eighty- 
six  miles  by  team.  He  says  that 
farmers,  thru  demonstration  work, 
are  becoming  thoroly  convinced  that 
the  good  preparation  of  the  soil  is 
one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  successful  farming.  He  also  says 
that  his  demonstrators  are  doing 
some  fine  work,  and  thus  spreading 
some  good  methods  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

Union  County — The  Agent  writes 
that  every  farmer  visited  during  the 
week  agreed  to  plant  some  legume 
crop.  They  are  using  soy  beans,  vel- 
vet beans,  cowpeas  and  peanuts. 
Two  more  clover  seed  harvesters 
have  just  been  made,  and  farmers 
are  delighted  with  the  way  they  do 
the  work.  It  is  expected  that  every 
farmer  in  the  county  will  be  growing 
clover  from  home-grown  seed  within 
the  next  few  years. 

Granville  County — The  Agent  vis- 
ited forty-three  demonstrators,  Club 
members,  etc.,  and  traveled  132 
miles  by  team  during  the  week.  He 
finds  the  preparation  of  land  for 
crops  has  been  very  good,  it  now  be- 
ing a  common  practice  to  disk  the 
land  before  breaking,  and  in  many 
cases  just  after  breaking.  It  is  be- 
coming universal  to  run  the  smooth- 
ing harrow  close  behind  the  plow. 
These  things  show  that  progress  is 
being  made  in  better  methods. 


Hand-picked  Worms 

THE  proper  method  of  tomato- 
worm  control  in  small  patches 
is  hand-picking,  and  in  larger  gar- 
dens or  fields,  use  of  a  lead  arsenate 
spray  or  paris  green.  When  spray- 
ing with  arsenate  of  lead  use  2ty 
pounds  of  dry  material  to  50  gallons 
of  water.  One  pound  of  fresh  stone 
lime  should  be  used  with  every  pound 
of  paris  green  to  prevent  burning  of 
the'  foliage.  The  paris  green  spray 
should  be  used  with  care. 


British  Columbia  Kelp 

TfOR  several  years  the  question  of 
*  utilizing  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial to  be  found  in  the  kelp  beds 
along  the  British  Columbia  coast,  for 
the  manufacture  of  potash  and  other 
products,  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  Vancouver  capitalists.  Processes 
have  been  perfected  in  recent  years 
by  which  it  is  claimed  that  potash 
can  be  produced  from  kelp  at  a  cost 
sufficiently  low  to  compete  in  the 
American  market  with  potash  salts 
imported  from  Germany. 

The  dominion  government  made 
some  investigations  into  the  subject 
in  1914,  and  Professor  Cameron  sub- 
mitted a  report  which  showed  the 
practicability  of  manufacturing  vari- 
ous articles  of  commercial  value 
from  the  raw  material  contained  in 
the  extensive  kelp  beds  along  the 
coast.  Experiments  have  demon- 
strated that  the  following  articles 
can  be  produced:  Potash,  iodine, 
sugar,  mucilage,  algin,  dextrin,  cel- 
lulose, and  fertilizer. 

The  Canadian  Potash  and  Algin  Co. 
(Ltd.)  was  organized  in  1915  and  a 
plant  established  at  Sydney,  British 
Columbia.  It  is  now  utilizing  from 
thirty  to  forty  tons  of  raw  kelp  daily 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer.  The 
product  is  a  fine,  dry,  but  heavy 
powder.  Plans  are  being  made  to 
enlarge  the  plant  and  install  special 
machinery  fpr  the  extraction  of  other 
materials  from  kelp. 

It  is  believed  by  the  promoters  of 
the  industry  in  this  province  that  the 
manufacture  of  iodine  and  potash, 
without  the  production  of  by-prod- 
ucts, would  not  prove  very  profitable 
in  normal  times,  but  the  increase  in 
the  price,  especially  of  potash,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  will  enable  the 
British  Columbia  company  to  include 
these  and  other  by-products  in  the 
output  of  the  factory  at  Sydney. 

Algin,  which  will  be  made  one  of 
the  specialties  of  the  local  plant,  is 
said  to  possess  a  viscosity  many 
times  greater  than  that  of  starch  or 
gum  arabic.  The  chief  use  of  algin 
is  for  sizing  of  fabrics,  the  effect  be- 
ing to  give  the  material  treated  the 
appearance  of  waterproof  sheeting, 
but  leaving  it  more  elastic  than  when 
treated  by  other  customary  water- 
proofing materials. 

The  value  of  potash  imported  into 
Canada  annually  is  about  $1,000,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  kelp  beds  on 
this  coast  contain  sufficient  material 
to  manufacture  potash  not  only  for 
the  local  market  but  for  export  also. 

An  act  relating  to  the  licensing  of 
kelp-reduction  works,  designed  es- 
pecially to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  or  companies  de- 
siring to  engage  in  the  business,  was 
passed  by  the  1915  session  of  the 
provincial  legislature.  The  industry 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  min- 
ister of  fisheries.  A  license  protects 
the  operation  of  any  reduction  fac- 
tory for  an  area  extending  fifty  miles 
along  the  coast. — Consul  General  R. 
E.  Mansfield,  Vancouver. 

Stock  Foods  Test 

EXPERIMENTS  at  the  South  Da- 
kota Experiment  Station  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  stock  foods 
showed  that  the  cost  of  gain  in  feed- 
ing pigs  was  greater  where  stock 
foods  were  used  than  where  grain 
alone,  was  used.  The  experiment 
was  demonstrated  with  114  pigs. 

At  the  Ottawa  Experiment  Station 
it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  100 
pounds  of  gain  was  between  $1  and 
$2  greater  when  the  stock  foods  were 
fed  in  conjunction  with  the  grain 
than  when  the  grain  alone  was  fed. 
The  Iowa  station  conducted  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  whether  the  stock 
foods  had  a  beneficial  influence  in 
digesting  corn.  The  results  showed 
that  the  stock  foods  did  not  aid  in 
digestion,  and  that  a  bushel  of  corn 
produced  as  much  or  more  pork 
when  fed  alone  as  when  stock  foods 
were  added. — L.  V.  Ausman. 


If  your  chicks  are  not  doing  well 
something  is  wrong.  Look  out  for 
lice  and  for  worms  in  the  intestines. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Normal  Crop  Conditions 


WHAT  is  meant  by  "normal" 
condition  in  crop  reports?  is 
a  question  frequently  asked.  A  nor- 
mal condition  is  a  condition  that 
-will  produce  a  normal  yield  per 
acre,  if  such  condition  continues  to 
harvest  time.  This  definition  leads 
naturally  to  the  further  question, 
What  is  a  normal  yield  per  acre? 

Most  farmers  know  from  experi- 
ence approximately  what  their  fields 
ought  to  produce,  with  the  usual 
mode  of  farming,  with  normal 
weather  conditions,  and  without  un- 
usual loss  from  disease,  insects,  or 
other  injurious  influences.  The  yield 
per  acre  under  such  favorable  tho 
not  extraordinary  conditions  would 
be  a  normal  yield,  which  is  more 
than  an  actual  average  of  a  series  of 
years,  but  less  than  the  maximum 
possible  yield.  A  condition  that  will 
produce  a  normal  yield  per  acre  as 
thus  described  is  a  normal  condition, 
expressed  by  100  per  cent. 

Suppose  that  the  actual  yield  of 
corn  per  acre  in  a  section  to  be  re- 
ported upon  were  as  follows  during 
ten  consecutive  years: 

34  bushels.  42  bushels.  18  bushels. 

35  bushels.  26  bushels.  27  bushels. 
5  bushels.  32  bushels.  35  bushels. 

36  bushels. 

An  examination  of  these  yields 
will  show  that  they  range  from  five 
bushels,  or  almost  a  failure,  to  forty- 
two  bushels,  and  that  the  average  of 
the  ten  is  twenty-nine  bushels.  But 
the  average  of  all  the  good  yields, 
assuming  all  over  thirty  as  good,  is 
found  to  be  between  thirty-five  and 
thirty-six.  Under  these  conditions  it 
might  be  proper  to  call  thirty-five 
bushels  normal,  and  any  condition 
that  would  give  a  yield  of  thirty-five 
bushels  (assuming  conditions  to  con- 
tinue normal  to  harvest)  would  then 
be  called  100  per  cent  or  normal 
condition,  while  a  condition  which 
would  similarly  forecast  a  yield  of 
twenty-eight  bushels   (which  is  20 


per  cent  less  than  thirty-five  bush- 
els) would  be  regarded  as  80  per 
cent  of  normal  condition,  and  a  con- 
dition that  would  forecast  a  yield  of 
forty-two  bushels  (which  is  20  per 
cent  more  than  thirty-five)  would  be 
regarded  as  120  per  cent  of  normal. 
Most  crop  reporters,  it  is  believed,  do 
not  arrive  at  their  idea  of  what  is 
a  normal  yield  per  acre  by  any  such 
mathematical  process,  but  rather  by 
intuition,  resulting  from  long  ex- 
perience and  familiarity  with  local 
conditions.  It  may  be  observed  that 
inasmuch  as  the  normal  is  above  the 
average,  the  condition  will  be  below 
normal  more  often  than  above  nor- 
mal. 

A  normal  yield  per  acre,  and  con- 
sequently normal  condition,  in  one 
part  of  the  United  States  must  differ 
from  a  normal  yield  or  condition  in 
another  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  some  sections  sixty  bushels  of 
corn  will  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
yield,  whereas  in  other  sections 
twenty  bushels  may  be  regarded  as 
a  normal  yield. 

The  condition  of  a  crop,  as  corn, 
may  be  very  good  in  July,  but  pros- 
pects completely  destroyed  by  heat 
and  drought  during  August.  So,  crop 
conditions  are  generally  (tho  not 
always)  highest  around  planting 
time  and  lowest  around  harvest 
time.  ' 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  the 
condition  of  a  crop  at  any  time  is 
estimated  in  percentage  of  normal, 
it  is  not  in  comparison  with  any  par- 
ticular time  in  the  past,  as  a  month 
ago,  year  ago,  or  average  of  ten 
years,  but  as  it  relates  to  a  probable 
yield  per  acre. 

Inasmuch  as  the  normal  is  based 
upon  a  certain  yield  per  acre,  it  is 
not  affected  by  the  total  acreage, 
whether  large  or  small,  increased  or 
decreased.  Therefore,  condition 
alone  (expressed  in  percentage  of 
normal)  is  no  indication  of  total  pro- 
duction, but  merely  production  per 
acre. 


Painting  Metal  Roofs 


COMMON  paints  put  on  iron  roofs 
in  the  common  way  are  not  sat- 
isfactory protection  against  rusting. 
Galvanized  iron  is  without  question 
the  most  treacherous  surface  to 
paint,  and  unless  the  nature  of  the 
surface  is  understood  and  judgment 
used  in  the  application  and  selection 
of  materials,  satisfactory  results 
cannot  be  expected.  In  the  first 
place  the  priming  coat  must  dry 
principally  by  oxidation,  as  there  is 
no  chance  for  penetration  in  iron. 
Galvanized  iron  that  has  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  some  length  of 
time,  and  especially  if  it  has  been 
exposed  to  Beveral  hard  rains,  is 
much  more  satisfactory  to  paint  than 
if  painted  as  soon  as  laid. 

The  roof  must  first  be  well  cleaned 
with  a  stiff  wire  brush.  This  breaks 
the  hard  glaze  of  the  surface  and  es- 
pecially roughens  up  the  Joints 
which  have  been  soldered,  thereby 
giving  a  better  surface  for  the  prim- 
ing coat.  A  mineral  paint,  ground  in 
pure  linseed  oil,  properly  reduced 
with  turpentine,  makes  a  good  first 
coat  when  treated  as  suggested;  but 
the  most  satisfactory  priming  for 
galvanized  iron  is  a  coat  of  red  lead. 
This  should  be  mixed  thin,  be  well 
brushed  on  and  allowed  to  get  very 
hard  before  finishing  coats  are  put 
on. 

Red  lead  of  itself  is  a  natural  dry- 
er and  will  oxidize  the  surface.  A 
good  reduction  is  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  pounds  of  dry  red  lead 
to  one  and  one-eighth  gallons  of 
boiled  oil  and  one  quart  of  turpen- 
tine. If  wanted  reduced  still  more,  do 
so  with  turpentine.  Mix  only  the 
r<:r|uired  amount  for  immediate  use. 
Mix  the  dry  red  lead  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  oil  the  day  before  the 
mixture  is  to  be  used.  This  will 
give  a  more  even  Incorporation  of 
HM  oil  and  pigment.  The  next  morn- 
ing add  the  remainder  of  the  thin- 


ners and  stir  well.  Keep  the  paint 
well  stirred  while  using. 

When  this  red  lead  coat  is  well 
dried,  there  should  be  applied  a  coat 
of  common  paint,  thinned  with  tur- 
pentine and  oil. — J.  A.  Bonnell,  In- 
structor in  Shop  Work,  South  Da- 
kota State  College. 

Good  Summer  Butter 

NO  OTHER  one  factor  is  so  impor- 
tant in  producing  good  butter  at 
this  season  of  the  year  as  proper 
control  of  churning  temperature. 
When  cream  has  been  correctly 
soured  it  should  .be  cooled  down  to 
the  approved  temperature  for  churn- 
ing and  held  at  that  temperature  at 
least  two  hours,  to  allow  the  fat  to 
become  cool  and  firm  enough  for 
proper  churning. 

Churning  temperatures  vary  wide- 
ly, but  much  farm  butter  is  made  in 
Pennsylvania  at  too  high  tempera- 
tures. It  is  never  advisable  to  churn 
warm  cream  because  it  is  necessary 
to  cool  the  butter  with  ice  water  or 
very  cold  water  before  it  is  worked. 
The  result  is  loose,  salvelike  butter. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  cows 
are  fresh  and  feeds  succulent,  the 
butterfat  is  naturally  softer  than 
later  in  the  season;  hence,  a  lower 
temperature,  or  from  52"  to  56° 
should  be  used. 

Experiments  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  lower  temperatures  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  the  butter  Is  firmer  when 
it  comes  from  the  churn,  does  not 
easily  incorporate  buttermilk  and 
will    Btand  more  working. 

Under  average  conditions  cream 
should  require  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  to  churn.  A  shorter  period 
indicates  that  the  temperature  is  too 
high,  the  result  of  which  will  be  In- 
ferior butter. 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name- 
nicknames  encourage  eubstitutioiw 


Mr.  Edison's 
Wonderful 
New  Instrument 


NEW 


Master 

Instrument 

(Mr.  Edison's  Latest  Invention) 


Write  today  for  our  new  Edison  Catalog  —  the  catalog  that  tells  you  about  the  wonderful  new 
model  Edison  with  Mr.  Edison's  new  diamond  point  reproducer.  It  will  also  tell  you  about 
our  NEW  Edison  Off erl  Now  read: 


The  Offer: 


penny  down.  If, 
It,  send  it  back  at 
small  deposit.  P 
month  without  interest 


We  will  eend  you  tho  new  model  Edison  (  choice  of  ^*>* 
horn  or  hornless  instrument)  and  your  choice  of     ^*T, *<■  BA?$°N 
all  the  brand  new  Blue  Amberol  records  without  a  /dison  Phonograph  Uiatributore 

r  playing  tho  Instruments,  few  days  at  home   you  decide  not  to  buy  J>  4ZZ  fc-dison  BJk.  Chicago, 

expense.  On  toe  other  hand,  if  you  want  to  keep  it ,  send  only  *    si-*  .       Gentlemen:  —  Without-any  obliga- 


tions pte 


end 


your  New  Edison 


Terms  ss  low  ss  a  few  dollars  a 

on  at  tho  rock-bottom  price.     ^#*L,  Catalog  and  lull  particulars  of  your  free 

Write  for  Catalog  W&WV^^>',^Wfi      °°  P  00°* 

log  and  particulars  of  this  trial  offer.    No  obligations.    Write  today. 

Ftr  RARQOM  «    Cdlson  Phondtraph  Distributors.                    Name    ...   . 
.  IS..                         C-422   Edison  Block,   CHICAGO.  ILL.  


Canadian  Office:  856  Portage  Ave.  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Addresa... 


Earn  $LOO  to  $>5.00  a  Week 

selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  In  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  In  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Each  active  agent 
for  our  papers  Is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  instructions  In  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  S°S,Nc£Gro?riLSi::  Send  This  Coupon  Today 

I  accept  the  agency 
for  y  o  u  r  4  papers. 
Send  me  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  week.  I  will  he 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  I.  o  n  e 
Scouts  and  badge  and 
booklet  of  instructions 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No  ... 
Age  Town 


.State  F.  B. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  The  Farming 
Business.  When  answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 


<jf>S 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


%JU  A  Yvf  T   ATlD^win  s,  u  >'our 

*  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST«rePBewSSJrsS 

less  than  14  words,  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO 

600-614  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 
WANT  AVORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-614  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chl- 
cago,  III.  


lit: I  r  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK  ?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WANTS  CLERKS— 
Men  and  Women,  18  or  river.  $75.00  month. 
List  of  positions  now  obtainable — free.  Write 
immediately.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N118, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


LADIES,  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR 
church,  Sunday  school  or  club.  Write  for 
particulars.  Lou-Rol  Co.,  Box  483  Central 
Kta.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  W  ANTED 
AGENTS — I'VE     A     NEW     SOAP  .GAME 
that's  a  dandy.    New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple  and    full    layout   free.    Write   quick.  La- 
cassiar.  Co..  Dept.   22,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS  TO  SELL  MEN'S  HATS  DIRECT 
-from  the  Factory.  Send  for  Catalog.  S.  S.  & 
G.   Hat  Manufacturing   Co.,    Morristown,  New 

Jersey. 


PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.   Write  for  Catalog.  *gents  Wanted. 

Peyton  Nurseries,  Boonville,  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $900,000,000 
In  new  wealth  added  in  1915.  Enormous  crops 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average,  36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Aiberta, 
28.75  bushels  per  acre  In  Saskatchewan,  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  In  Manitoba.  Taxes  average 
$24  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, includes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments. Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty, 
good  climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  Irrigated 
lands  from  $35,  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees your  land  and  water  titles.  Balance, 
after  first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen 
years,  with  interest  at  6%;  privileges  of  pay- 
ing in  full  any  time.  Before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for 
itself.  We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  im- 
provements in  certain  districts,  with  no 
security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Ready-made  farms  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  Loans  for  livestock.  In 
defined  districts,  after  one  year's  occupation, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of 
$1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul- 
tivated. Our  interests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, Canada. 


Maggie  Price's  Estate 


FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.   III.  ' 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  liter- 
ature. Say  what  State  interests  you.  L.  J. 
Bricker,  214  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA — BUY 
now  while  lands  are  cheap  and  terms  liberal. 
Maps  and  literature  telling  all  about  the  State 
Bent  free.  Write  to  Fred  D.  Sherman,  State 
Immigration  Commissioner,  Room  601,  State 
Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  It 
with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  111. 


MINNESOTA.  ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY'S 
choicest  dairy-truck  lands.  Our  property  di- 
rect Low  prices.  Easy  terms.  Arnold,  Com- 
mlssloner,  Iron  Range  Railway,  541  Wolvin 
Bldg.,    Duluth.  Minnesota.   

CALIFORNIA  STATE,  INDIAN.  GOVERN- 
ment,  homestead  bargains.  Booklet,  dime. 
Write  now.  Joseph  Clark.  Sacramento,  Cal. 
o,F,AK"8'  LAND,  FOR  SALE.  TRADE;  ANY 
Stale;   list  free.     2   Farmers'   Exchange,  Den- 


FARM   LANDS   FOR  SALE 

VIRGINIA  N.  C,  W.  VA.,  AND  OHIO 
I' arms  at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big 
value  for  the  price.  Best  climate,  markets, 
schools  and  transportation.  Good  land  and 
neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agl 
J.  ft  W.   Ry.,  :u;:,   Arcade  Uldg..  Roanoke,  Va 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED — FARMS  AND  RANCHES! 
Owners  send  description.  Wo  have  cash 
buyers  on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission.  Write. 
Up-to-Date  Realty  Exchange,   I,a  Salle,  III. 

FA  RMS  W A  NTED — HAV E~ 47oOI) bTFy ER8 ; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  609  Farmers' 
Exchange,   Denver,  Colorado. 


Continued  Fro 
to  say  no  more  about  the  Indian  se- 
cret, and  went  out  to  cut  some  wood 
for  Maggie's  cooking. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  pouring 
out  a  double  blessing  of  light  and 
heat.  It  softened  the  austere  look 
of  the  farmhouse,  in  its  shabby  color 
and  untidy  flanking  of  manure,  added 
year  after  year  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  bitter  cold  of  winter.  Ash  piles 
were  numerous  and  large.  These 
were  the  refuse  of  wood  fires  for 
seasons  uncounted.  Jeff  stared  at 
them  in  happy  amazement.  In  these 
days  of  progress  and  of  intelligent 
farming  it  seemed  incredible  that  so 
good  a  substitute  for  lime  should 
lie  here  unused.  He  chopped  up 
some  dead  branches  that  lay  near 
the  pump  and  brought  them  to  the 
girl  cook,  who  thanked  him  wtth  a 
smile. 

"Fifty  years,  or  less,  I've  ben 
farmin'  it,"  Mr.  Price  remarked,  as 
they  sat  at  the  table  in  the  kitchen, 
eating  their  simple  meal,  "an'  I  guess 
nobody  knows  better  than  me  that 
farmin'  don't  pay.  I  had  bad  luck 
in  streaks.  If  'twant  cholera  in  the 
hogs  'twas  taxes  or  somethin' — rust 
in  the  crops  or  roup  in  the  poultry. 
Typhoid  took  my  wife  and  my  son, 
too.  By  that  time  I  was  beat — plumb 
beat  out.  I  owned  sixty  acre  of  my 
own,  but  what  with  taxes  and  new- 
fangled machinery  that  I  bought,  I 
had  to  sell  my  own  sixty  and  come 
here.  This  was  my  son's  house.  Mag- 
gie was.born  here.  I  come  when  she 
was  a  year  old— Maggie  was.  That 
was  fourteen  year  ago.  I've  done 
purty  well  to  raise  her,  tho  I  didn't 
make  her  farm  pay  much."  His  eyes 
of  pride  lighted  up  the  girl's  face  in 
response. 

"I'm  telling  Daddy  that  he  must , 
have  carried  a  cat  across  running 
water,"  she  said,  with  a  prim  smile. 
"That  always  ruins  anybody  for  life. 
If  you  do  it,  I've  read  that  you  might 
as  well  take  a  dose  of  poison  and  be 
done,  as  far  as  any  good  luck  is  con- 
cerned." 

"Listen  to  that,  now.  Ha!"  cried 
Daddy,  with  a  nod  of  praise.  "That's 
what's  the  matter  with  me.  I  don't 
know  when  I  done  it.  I  must  ha' 
ben  a  kid.  Anyway,  that's  just 
what's  ailin'  of  me.  I'll  bet  I'll  have 
to  hunt  up  the  cat  and  kill  it  'fore 
I'll  get  even.  Ha!" 

Jeff  escaped  from  this  enlighten- 
ing conversation  to  the  cornfield. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon when  Maggie,  her  old  shawl 
over  her  head,  suddenly  appeared  as 
he  was  loading  green  fodder  upon 
the  one-horse  hayrick.  She  patted 
the  nose  of  the  horse  as  a  prelude 
to  conversation  with  Jeff.  Evidently 
the  thing  that  worried  Daddy  about 
keeping  "help*  was  not  at  present 
bothering  the  heiress  of  the  Price 
estate. 

"I  see  you've  been  working,"  she 
smiled,  glancing  about  and  eyeing 
the  stone  pile  that  was  adjoining 
with  aversion.  "I'm  glad  Daddy 
could  stay  in  out  of  the  damp 
weather — he  does  get  the  cramps, 
awful.  Say,  did  you  see  any — any 
snakes  out  here?" 

Jeff  continued  pitching  cornstalks 
aboard  the  load,  but  soon  he  stopped 
to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  cheek 
with  a  soiled  shirt-sleeve. 

"As  to  that,"  he  said  calmly,  "I 
shouldn't  want  to  say." 

Maggie  strolled  toward  the  forbid- 
ding mound.  "Why,  you've  had  a 
fire  here,"  she  exclaimed,  seeing  that 
the  remains  of  a  blaze  were  smok- 
ing at  one  side  of  the  pile.  "What's 
the  reason  of  that?" 

"I  put  it  there — thought  I'd  work 
a  spell  on  the  varmints,"  Jeff  an- 
swered, gathering  a  great  forkful  of 
stalks  and  heaving  them  upon  the 
load,  "so  I  made  it  warm  for  'em, 
all  right." 

Maggie  stared.  The  assurance  of 
this  tramp  was  refreshing,  not  to 
say  astounding.  Was  it  probable,  she 
wondered,  that  he  had  begun  to  work 
out  the  Indian  secret?  Was  he  keep- 
ing something  back  from  her  and 
Daddy — from  the  owners  of  the  stone 
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pile — those  who  had  given  him  food 
when  he  was  starving? 

Well,  he  had  the  nerve,  she  told 
herself  as  she  turned  away,  a  pucker 
between  her  level  brows  barely  seen 
for  the  folds  of  the  old  shawl  that 
nearly  covered  her  face.  If  this  Jeff 
Wheeler  was  going  to  do  anything 
on  the  sly,  if  he  was  going  to  work 
out  his  old  Indian  secret,  and  not 
tell  her  or  Daddy  what  it  was — well, 
Jeff  Wheeler  could  just  pick  up  his 
feet  and  travel — so  he  could!  She 
stopped  under  the  tatters  of  the  three 
willow  trees  and  looked  back.  Jeff 
was  calmly  loading  cornstalks. 

"He  makes  me  so  mad!  As  if  he 
had  a  right — as  if  he  had  a  right  to — 
to  do  a  thing  here!"  she  murmured 
to  herself. 

She  bounded  into  the  kitchen 
where  her  grandfather  was  sitting 
half  asleep  near  the  dying  fire. 

"Daddy— Daddy— listen!  That— 
that  Jeff  that  came  here  last  night — 
Daddy!" 

"Huh?"  said  her  grandfather, 
startled  out  of  his  drowse.  "Who? 
What  feller?" 

"Jeff  Wheeler,  Daddy.  Jeff,"  she 
raised  her  voice  to  waken  his  senses. 
"Jeff,  Daddy,  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes.  Is  he  here  yet?  We 
can't  afford  to  keep  help — I've  said 
so.  What  d'you  say  he  was  doin'?" 

"He — he's  putting  a  spell  on  the 
stone  pile  with  fire.  It's  that  Indian 
secret  of  his,  I  s'pose.  He  makes 
me  tired.  You  tell  him  to  go  along 
about  his  own  business,  Daddy.  I'm 
afraid  of  him.  He — he's  only  a  com- 
mon tramp,  anyway." 

"It's  dangerous  to  have  tramps 
around,"  Daddy  declared,  getting 
stiffly  to  his  feet  and  reaching  for 
his  hat  that  was  on  the  peg  above 
his  head.  "He  might  set  the  barn 
afire.  I'll  have  to  tell  him  to  travel. 
I  won't  have  no  Indian  snake  secret 
stuffed  down  my  throat,  not  by  a 
jugful." 

Daddy  reached  twice  to  get  the  hat 
on  the  door  above  his  head,  but  twice 
he  withdrew  his  arm  and  gripped  it 
with  stiff  fingers,  while  his  face  went 
into  twisted  wrinkles  of  pain. 

"By  gum!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
kneaded  and  rubbed  his  cramped 
muscles.  "This  rainy  spell  plays  the 
dickens  with  me.  I'm — I'm  all  of  a 
didder.  I  guess  you'll  have  to  try 
and  milk  the  cows,  Maggie.  I've  got 
the  cramps  awful." 

Maggie  reached  his  hat  down  and 
placed  it  on  his  gray  head.  "Oh, 
you'll  be  all  right,"  she  said.  "You'll 
be  rid  of  these  pains  in  just  another 
minute.  Wet  your  first  finger  and 
make  a  cross  on  the  calf  of  your  leg, 
and  you'll  see  there  won't  be  any 
more  cramps.  You  drove  'em  off 
once  before  that  way,  you  know,"  she 
added  anxiously. 

She  hated  to  do  the  milking.  Yet 
she  still  felt  piqued  with  Jeff,  and 
urged  Daddy  to  go  out  and  send  him 
about  his  business. 

"I'll  tell  him  to  travel,"  the  old 
man  declared,  as  soon  as  the  pain 
in  his  biceps  had  relaxed  and  he 
could  start  for  the  barn.  "We  can't 
afford  to  keep  anybody.  The  farm 
don't  pay.    It  don't  pay." 

The  continuation  of  this  interest- 
ing story  will  be  found  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 


CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS 
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MINNESOTA  FARM  LANDS 
WANT  TO  BUY  LAND  7     GET  IN  TOUCH 
with  our  company.     Cut  out  the  middleman. 
Maps.      Prices.      Literature.     Arnold,  Land 
Com'r,  641  Wolvin  Bldg..  Duluth,  Minn. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co..  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS.  SIXTEEN  LIT- 
ters  at  bargain  prices.  Best  farm,  stock,  and 
watch  dog.  Price  list  and  pictures  free.  High- 
born Collie  Kennels,  fit.  Peter.  Minn.  

MIDGET  BIBLE,  POSTAGE  STAMP  SIZE. 
200  pages.  10c  (coin),  money  refunded,  J, 
Jackson.  Box  548  Cedartown,  Ga.  " ' 

2,000  FERRETS.  PRICES  AND  BOOK 
mailed  free.    N.  A.  Knnpp.  Rochester,  Ohio. 

r'EllRETs"Vl>R  SALE.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
Max  Kellar.  R.  D.  No.  1.  Wakeman.  Ohio. 


Ill  SIN  ESS    Ol'POK  I  I  N1TIES 

WE  HAVE  A  PROPOSITION  TO  MAKE  TO 
an  experienced  man  with  capital  to  start  a 
chicken  fatting  and  cash  market  for  poultry, 
eggs,  etc.  Johnson,  President  Business  League, 

Manassas,  Va. 


LIVESTOCK 
BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  coat  is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-614  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


POULTRY 
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LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..   500-514   N.   Dearborn  St..   Chicago.  III. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 

in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
r. ii 0  - 5 1  4   N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  III. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  HI. 


Heading  Apple  Trees 

IN  HEADING  apple  trees,  thirty 
inches  is  low  enough  for  the  low- 
est limb.  There  is  no  objection  to 
going  a  little  lower  if  this  is  espe- 
cially desired.  In  such  a  case,  how- 
ever, growers  are  advised  to  use  at 
least  five  limbs  for  the  framework, 
and  space  them  six  inches  between 
the  points  of  origin  of  these  branches. 
With  such  an  arrangement  the  num- 
ber of  framework  limbs  may  eventu- 
ally be  reduced  by  possibly  one  or 
two.  When  this  reduction  is  made 
the  height  of  the  tree  may  be  modi- 
fled  somewhat  by  removing  either  the 
lower  or  upper  branches. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  IIL 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING:  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  all  varieties; 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Hamburgs, 
Dorkings,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Houdans,  Min- 
orcas,  Bantams,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 
Color  plate  catalogue  free.  United  Farms. 
R  7,  Hope,  Ind. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

; ! 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma-  ! 
chinery,  poultry,  farm  tools,  im-  j  j 
plements,  anythingandeverything  p 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand  H 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

I  EASILy — 

II  QVICKLy— 
§  CHEAYLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col-  j 

umns.    The  cost  is  low — results  j  j 

come  quickly  and  surely  Readers  H 

of  this  magazine  are  prosperous,  V\ 

successful,  trustworthy — just  the  IJ 

sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  with.  I  • 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to.  I  j 

I:  j   sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need  j:  j 

I;;:!   farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information,  {::;} 

jiiij   We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap-  •:  I 

|J  proval  and  advise  you  of  the  charge.  M 
i  1    Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY  li 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
l  i   500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, III.  j! 
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A  FEW  FAULTS  OF  SHIPPERS 

Buying  Skirts  Compared  to  Buying  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


SHIPPERS  may  have  many  faults,  but  to  the 
market  man  they  are  necessarily  limited  to 
perhaps  one  or  two  principal  ones,  tho  the  ac- 
cumulation of  others  sometimes  develops  serious 
consequences.  If,  however,  the  large  ones  are  over- 
come the  smaller  ones  are  more  likely  to  take  care 
of  themselves  and  bring  about  less  expensive  results. 

If  one  were  to  make  a  tour  thru  the  principal 
markets  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country  he  would 
be  struck  with  one  outstanding  fact — the  evidence  of 
lack  of  proper  care  in  picking,  assorting  and  pack- 
ing vegetables  and  fruits.  This  is  entirely  apart 
from  that  other  related  and  tremendously  impor- 
tant subject,  standardization.  It  is  merely  the  state- 
ment of  what  is  absolutely  true  with  reference  to 
the  ordinary  shipments.  They  are  badly  done,  from 
the  beginning  to  their  arrival  in  the  city  market. 

Formerly  this  neglect  made  relatively  little  dif- 
ference. Purchasers  were  forced  to  accept  whatever 
was  offered,  and  inasmuch  as  all  did  substantially 
the  same  thing,  they  had  no  means  of  comparison, 
and  whatever  was  offered  was  taken.  Gradually, 
however,  progressive  men  discovered  that  larger 
prices  were  obtainable  if  the  goods  were  assorted 
and  attractively  packed,  and  they  began  to  adopt 
better  methods.  This  afforded  a  means  of  compari- 
son, and  discriminating  buyers  were  not  slow  to 
see  that  they  could  get  better  goods  in  one  place 
than  another.  From  that  time  picking  and  packing 
have  improved  in  some  instances,  while  they  have 
remained  exactly  as  they  were  years  ago  in  others. 
The  progressive  grower  and  shipper  is  receiving  a 
liberal  return  for  his  products,  while  his  neglectful 
neighbor  is  complaining  because  he  often  doesn't 
get  his  freight  back. 

Suppose  you  come  with  me  for  a 
while  and  watch  the  buyers  of  the 
city.  Most  of  them  have  no  knowl- 
,  edge  of  names.  They  may  know  that 
a  potato  is  a  potato  and  a  turnip  is  a 
turnip,  but  they  do  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  different  varieties  of 
potatoes,  excepting  by  color;  and 
they  are  quite  prone  to  believe  that 
all  turnips  are  much  alike,  excepting 
that  one  may  be  of  slightly  different 
color  from  another.  In  other  words, 
they  are  buying  by  the  eye.  They 
possess  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
quality  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  ex- 
cepting that  which  is  apparent  to  one 
who  looks  at  them. 

If,  then,  the  appearance  is  attract- 
ive they  are  disposed  to  buy,  and  if 
it  is  very  attractive  they  will  pay 
a  high  price.  They  judge  by  the 
looks,  and  even  after  they  have 
bought  a  number  of  times  they  are 
generally  ignorant  of  the  real  value 
of  this  or  that  product.  The  looks  of 
the  article  influence  the  sale.  If  the 
quality  is  good — that  is,  if  upon  pre- 
paring for  the  table,  the  particular 
product  bought  proves  satisfactory — 
the  purchaser  will  endeavor  to  dupli- 
cate the  original  if  possible,  but  al- 
ways will  be  attracted  to  something 
else  if  the  appearance  is  good  and  it 
looks  to  have  qualities  superior  to 
the  former  variety. 

So  generally  does  this  matter  of 
appearance  influence  purchasers  that 
a  red  apple  will  sell  better  than  any 
other  color.  Moderate-sized  white 
potatoes  will  sell  better  than  any 
others.  Smooth  red  beets  are  most 
attractive,  and  white  turnips  of  mod- 
erate size  will  outsell  any  other  sort. 
A  smooth  white  onion  will  sell  better 
than  a  red  one  or  a  yellow  one.  A 
cabbage  with  a  firm,  round  head,  with 
the  rough  outside  leaves  removed, 
will  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  one  Thu  iiox 

with  the  rough  leaves  left  on;  and  Pack* 
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the  same  observation  applies  to  heads  of  lettuce, 
and  so  it  will  go  thru  the  entire  list  of  vegetables 
and  fruits.  These  principal  ones  are  mentioned  be- 
cause they  are  most  generally  offered  and  are 
bought  in  larger  quantities  than  all  other  varieties 
combined.  Whatever  else  buyers  may  take,  they 
will  all  take  more  or  less  of  these  common  sorts  of 
vegetables.  And  apples  are  always  salable,  while 
other  fruits  are  more  or  less  seasonal. 

If  a  manufacturer  were  making  articles  which 
correspond  to  these  various  sorts  of  vegetables,  he 
would  be  careful  about  their  finish  and  would  see 
that  they  were  assorted  and  packed  attractively. 
He  would  realize  that  the  eye  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  sale  of  his  goods  and  would  want  to 
create  a  favorable  impression  by  making  them  look 
as  wetl  as  circumstances  permitted.  Then  when  he 
had  done  this  he  would  pack  them  in  good  cases, 
with  different  sizes  in  different  packages,  so  there 
could  be  no  means  of  deception  or  misunderstand- 
ing of  what  was  bought. 

For  example,  the  maker  of  men's  shirts  doesn't 
pack  No.  13.  and  No.  15,  and  No.  16  all  in  one 
bundle.  Instead  he  sorts  them  so  that  but  one 
size  appears  in  the  same  bundle.  The  buyer  knows 
when  he  buys  a  package  of  his  size  they  are  all 
alike  and  he  can  feel  sure  that  they  will  all  fit  the 
same  as  the  sample  shown. 

But  the  man  who  sells  a  barrel  of  potatoes  is 


the  returns  come  back  unsatisfactory  the  shipper 
is  much  exercised  and  almost  ready  to  charge  the 
commission  man  with  highway  robbery.  What 
would  he  do  if  he  went  to  the  store  and  bought  a 
box  of  shirts?  He  would  tell  the  dealer  that  he 
wanted  No.  14.  When  he  opened  the  box  he  might 
find  one  No.  14,  the  rest  possibly  as  many  dif- 
ferent sizes  as  shirts.  What  would  he  do  with  the 
shirts?  It  isn't  necessary  to  answer  that  question. 
The  retailer  who  dared  sell  anything  like  that 
would  get  his  goods  back  with  a  piece  of  the 
buyer's  mind  that  would  make  him  fear  to  un- 
dertake such  hit-or-miss  selling  again. 

And  yet,  wherein  is  the  difference?  Purchasers 
who  live  in  cities  and  are  obliged  to  buy  all  their 
foodstuffs  are  likely  to  expect  evenly  packed 
goods  in  their  barrels  quite  as  they  expect  it  in 
their  shirts.  They  see  no  difference  in  principle. 
When  the  barrel  of  potatoes  they  have  bought  is 
opened  and  they  find  that  the  middle  is  unfit  to 
use  they  will  go  back  to  their  dealer  quite  as  they 
would  if  they  had  found  a  mixed  mass  of  shirt's 
in  their  box.  The  principle  is  exactly  the  same, 
and  the  shipper  of  produce  would  be  one  of  the 
first  to  complain.  Yet  he  sees  nothing  wrong  in 
deceiving  the  buying  public  in  this  way,  and  then 
appears  to  wonder  why  his  goods  are  not  accepted 
at  what  he  believes  is  their  full  value. 

Another  man  wants  a  supply  of  turnips,  or 
cabbages,  or  something  else  for  his  household.  But 
when  he  gets  it  he  finds  that  the  quality  is  not 
maintained  thru  the  purchase  and  that  he  has  a 


quite  apt  to  pack  good  potatoes  in  the  ends  and  . number  of  different  qualities  in  the  same  package, 
fill  the  middle  with  small  and  undesirable  grades,  He  does  with  that  exactly  as  he  would  with  a  box 
or  even  with  different  varieties.    And  then  when    of  stockings  that  showed  white  and  black  ones 

made  up  in  pairs.  He  might  take  all 
white  or  all  black,  but  he  wouldn't 
want  them  mixed.  Yet  the  vegetable 
shipper  does  this  very  thing  and  then 
says  that  he  is  robbed  if  the  receiver 
complains  of  the  quality,  and  points 
out  that  it  doesn't  run  even.  The  two 
situations  are  analogous  and  one  has 
as  much  justice  as  the  other.  Why 
not,  then,  recognize  the  conditions 
and  cease  to  look  so  horrified  when 
something  is  said  about  the  quality 
of  a  shipment?  If  it  isn't  good,  learn 
why  it  is  isn't  and  then  make  the 
next  one  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  your  market. 

Do  these  observations  seem  like 
flights  of  fancy?  They  are  not.  The 
exact  truth  is  outlined  here,  truth 
which  can  be  verified  any  time  by  a 
walk  thru  any  of  the  great  city  mar- 
kets. Those  of  you  who  are  near 
Chicago  can  profitably  spend  a  few 
days  in  that  market  each  year.  The 
man  near  New  York  can  do  the  same 
thing.  And  so  may  he  who  lives  near 
any  of  the  large  cities  which  have 
extensive  markets.  And  the  longer 
he  remains  around  the  markets,  the 
more  strongly  he  will  see  these  facts 
emphasized.  The  more  he  studies  the 
situation,  the  more  plainly  he  will 
see  that  the  theory  of  the  average 
shipper  is  wrong  and  that  the  only 
way  to  win  trade  and  keep  it  is  to 
assort,  pack  and  ship  with  as  much 
care  as  the  manufacturer  of  any  ar- 
ticle does.  Only  by  this  method  is  it 
possible  to  obtain  the  most  profitable 
results. 

They  tell  the  story  of  a  grower 
who  visited  one  of  the  leading  mar- 
kets and  while  there  listened  to  the 
observations  of  receivers  upon  the 
way  goods  came  in.  Just  then  a 
number  of  barrels  were  brought  in 
and  the  receiver  pointed  to  them 
with  the  remark  that  the  barrels 
Continued  on  rage  702 
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From  Bankruptcy  to  Affluence 

A  Cooperative  Marketing  Association  Made  This  Change  in  the  Business 
for  the  Potato  Growers  of  the  Virginia  East  Shore  District 


FIVE  million,  seven  hundred  fifty-two  thousand, 
six  hundred  ninety  dollars,  thirty-six  cents — 
no,  gentle  reader,  I  am  not  reading  a  bank 
statement  or  the  balance  sheet  of  a  large  firm  or 
corporation,  but  merely  the  gross  sales  of  produce 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange 
for  one  year.  Amazing,  isn't  it?  But  that  is  just 
some  of  the  things  that  cooperation  and  standardiza- 
tion can  do  if  properly  applied.  And  the  members  of 
this  exchange  are  doing  it.  Humorously,  we  could 
refer  to  this  as  the  Onley  Way  Out,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  exchange  headquarters  are  at  Onley, 
Virginia.  Getting  down  to  "cold  turkey,"  it  was  the 
only  way  out  for  the  farmers  in  that  territory  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  this  exchange  was  organ- 
ized. 

The  purpose  of  the  Exchange,  as  written  in  the 
by-laws,  shall  be  to  market  the  farm  products  of 
its  members  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  therefor 
at  all  time's  the  utmost  values  that  may  be  obtained 
under  prevailing  general  crop  and  market  condi- 
tions. It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  Exchange  to 
promote  the  general  interests  of  its  members  in 
connection  with  their  business  of  farming  by  under- 
taking for  them  such  other  and  incidental  activities 
as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors, 
be  practical  and  advantageous  and  in  no  way  ad- 
verse to  the  fullest  achievements  of  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Exchange. 

Potatoes  are  the  chief  production  of  the  farmers 
of  the  East  Shore  of  Virginia,  which,  a  glance  at 
the  map  shows  us,  is  a  peninsula,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Accomac,  an  area  of 
some  741  square  miles.  Some  folks  refer  to  the 
potatoes  as  the  "lowly  spud;"  but  the  "murfs" 
grown  in  this  section  surely  have  a  high-class 
marketing  organization — an  organization  that  pre- 
vented the  farmers  of  these  two  counties  from 
going  to  the  wall. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  begin  with  the  organization 
of  the  Exchange,  and  tell  how  it  was  formed.  Un- 
doubtedly, why  is  superfluous,  because  farmers,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  only  organize  when  the  taxes 
and  other  bills  begin"  to  accumulate,  and  there  is  no 
money  in  the  bank  to  pay  them;  when  they  begin 
to  feel  that  they  are  working  for  nothing,  and  that 
the  crops  are  worth  more  than  they  are  bringing. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the 
charter  members  of  the  organization  were  in  the 
last  ditch,  and  were  up  against  some  trying  circum1 
stances.  Bankruptcy,  if  there  was  such  a  thing  for 
them,  was  practically  the  only  step'  left.  Creditors 
were  experiencing  some  difficulties  in  collecting 
their  bills.  To  make  a  long  tale  short,  the  farmers 
were  broke — discouraged  and  disgusted. 

Organization,  something  which  heretofore  was  un- 
thought  of,  dawned  upon  one  of  the  farmers.  He 
immediately  called  the  rest  of  his  neighborhood 
around  him  and  told  them  of  his  idea.  It's  only 
right  to  say  that  all  were  not  in  accord  with  his 
way  of  solving  their  problems;  but  nevertheless, 
some  of  the  farmers  were  willing  to  try  it — it  could 
not  result  more  disastrously  than  their  farming,- as 
far  as  income  went.  So  the  Exchange  was  organ- 
ized.   That  was  in  1900. 

Trucking  lands  of  the  East  Shore,  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  country,  were  selling  dirt  cheap.  The 
farmers  here  were  farming  for  pleas- 
ure, judging  from  the  prices  they  ob- 
tained for  their  products — some  of 
the  finest  potatoes  produced  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  This  fact,  or 
reputation,  got  the  farmers  nothing 
in  a  monetary  way,  so  it  was  of  no 
use  to  them,  outside  of  the  mental 
satisfaction  they  derived  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  producing  pota- 
toes considered  among  the  best  sold 
on  the  market.  If  anything,  this  was 
anguish  instead  of  satisfaction,  when 
they  looked  at  the  commission  mer- 
chant's checks  for  their  shipments. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  potatoes  grown  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  territory  always  en- 
joyed an  envious  reputation,  but 
never  so  good  as  at  the  present  time. 
Standardization  has  resulted  in  this 
growing  reputation  which  the  spuds 
now  have  on  all  markets.  Reputa- 
tion counts  a  whole  lot  in  any  mar- 
ket, and  it  goes  a  long  way  toward 
spelling  success  for  the  farmer  that 
produces  anything  that  is  known  as 
first-class  stuff  to  the  merchants. 

Despite  the  reputation  enjoyed  by 
the  Exchange,  there  is  no  relaxation 
in  the  rigidity  of  the  inspection  and 
grading  of  potatoes  and  other  truck 
marketed  thru  the  association.  All 
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goods  must  come  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the 
Exchange,  or  the  label,  which  is  synonymous  of 
high-class  produce,  is  not  placed  on  the  shipments. 

Selling  is  not  the  only  thing  accomplished  by  the 
Exchange.  Every  year  seed  potatoes,  berry  crates, 
boxes,  barrels,  are  purchased  in  bulk,  and  appor- 
tioned to  the  members  at  a  considerable  saving  in 
price. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Exchange, 
local  buyers  preyed  on  the  farmers  until  they 
finally  hit  upon  the  plan  of  selling  their  produce  on 
the  big  markets  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Boston,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  and  other  large 
Eastern  cities.  However,  the  demand  at  these  mar- 
kets was  limited,  and  the  production  large.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  what  the  next  farmer  shipped, 
or  where.  This  resulted  in  .congestion  of  the 
markets,  and  naturally  caused  price  recessions, 
which  the  farmers  alone  suffered.  The  commission 
merchants  deducted  their  commissions,  no  matter 
how  high  or  low  the  consignment  sold,  and  in  many 
instances  there  was  but  little  left  after  the  expenses 
had  been  deducted  from  the  sale  price. 

The  buyers  and  commission  merchants  exercised 
such  control  over  the  farmers  that  when  it  was 
announced  that  they  decided  to  start  an  Exchange 
in  an  effort  to  "keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,"  they 
were  laughed  at.  The  local  buyers  scoffed  at  the 
idea,  and  bid  up  prices  in  an  effort  to  .get  the 
produce  from  the  Exchange,  but  the  farmers  had 
been  told  and  shown  that  succtess  could  only  attend 
their  efforts  if  they  stuck  together  and  refused  to  be 
drawn  away  from  the  organization.  It  wasn't  long 
before  the  buyers  wore  a  sickly  grin  instead  of  a 
smile;  they  no  longer  could  bleed  the  farmer,  be- 
cause the  Exchange,  from  the  start,  got  him  some- 
thing for  his  efforts  besides  abuse. 

Under  the  charter  of  the  Exchange,  the  total 
stock  is  limited  to  $50,000,  and  a  par  value  was 
fixed  at  $5  per  share.  To  prevent  any  outside  inter- 
ests from  gaining  control  of  the  Exchange — inas- 
much as  every  share  carried  a  vote  because  of  the 
prevailing  State  law — it  was  necessary,  as  a  pre- 
caution, to  limit  the  number  of  shares  for  one 
person  to  eight.  About  9,000  shares  have  been 
issued,  bringing  the  total  investment  near  the 
$50,000  capitalization.  The  accumulated  profits  of 
the  Exchange,  according  to  the  financial  statement 
issued  last  year,  are  more  than  $155,000.  The  book 
value  of  the  stock  has  risen  to  $18  per  share. 

Shipping  privileges  can  be  purchased  for  $1, 
upon  the  local  director  indorsing  the  application. 
This  is  done  that  the  Exchange  may  gain  control 
of  the  output  of  the  East  Shore,  to  enable  it  to 
obtain  better  prices  at  the  markets,-  and  to  increase 
its  scope  of  action.  The  shipping  certificate  per- 
mits the  holder  to  market  his  produce  thru  the 
Exchange,  and  to  enjoy  the  incidental  benefits;  but, 
of  course,  the  holder  of  such  privileges  cannot 
receive  dividends  on  stock  nor  vote  at  the  stock- 
holders' meetings.  This  certificate  is  personal  prop- 
erty and  cannot  be  transferred,  and  is  nullified 
upon  the  first  violation  by  its  holder  of  the  rule 
requiring  all  members  to  market  their  produce  ex- 
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clusively  thru  the  Eastern  Shore  Produce  Exchange. 

Membership  of  the  Exchange  is  divided  into  three 
classes:  Stockholders,  tenants  of  stockholders,  and 
holders  of  certificates  of  shipping  privileges.  All 
members  are  permitted  to  market  their  products 
thru  the  Exchange.  Beginning  Feb.  19,  1907,  no 
new  stock  was  issued  save  to  persons  who  are 
either  farm  land  owners  or  actually  engaged  in 
farming  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

While  the  Exchange  is  solely  for  white  people, 
negroes  may  become  shareholders  by  choosing  a 
reputable  white  man  to  act  as  trustee.  The  stock 
will  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  trustee,  who  shall 
also  vote  at  the  meetings.  He  shall  act  as  the 
colored  farmers'  representative,  and  shall  receive 
all  dividends  and  in  turn  pay  them  to  the  negro 
stockholders.  Colored  farmers  can  also  enjoy  the 
shipping  privileges  of  the  Exchange. 

The  success  and  growth  of  the  Exchange  have 
been  marvelous.  From  a  small  shack  of  wooden 
construction,  the  association  has  built  its  own 
home,  a  splendid  structure  of  brick,  containing 
6,000  feet  of  floor  space.  This  was  paid  for  out  of 
the  surplus  earnings  of  the  Exchange.  Little  by 
little  the  Exchange  has  improved  the  prices  of  the 
potatoes  and  other  truck  marketed  by  it,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  advance  in  values  the  farmers 
have  raised  more  potatoes  and  have  branched  off 
into  producing  other  truck,  and  some  fruit.  A  full 
office  force,  with  records  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
big  corporation,  is  kept  by  the  Exchange,  together 
with  a  telegraph  office  and  a  telephone  exchange. 
The  telephone  system  of  the  Exchange  is  owned 
by  it,  and  reaches  every  one  of  the  forty-three  ship- 
ping stations  by  direct  wire. 

A  word  on  how  the  produce  is  marketed  thru  the 
Exchange.  The  first  thing  every  morning,  the 
market  conditions  and  prices  of  all  the  principal 
trading  points  thruout  the  country  are  received  at 
the  Exchange  office  and  tabulated.  By  this  time 
the  various  shipping  agents  have  reporteTT  to  the 
office  the  exact  number  of  potatoes  and  amount  of 
produce  ready  for  shipment.  Offers  are  wired  to 
the  agents  of  the  Exchange  on  all  of  the  markets, 
and  as  soon  as  replies  are  received,  shipping  direc- 
tions are  forwarded  to  all  stations,  and  the  pota- 
toes and  other  truck  are  started  on  their  way  to 
market.  This  happens  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  It  requires  approximately  five  or  six  hours 
before  replies  are  received  from  the  agents  at  the 
various  trading  centers. 

The  biggest  problem  of  the  marketing  system  is 
getting  the  highest  prices,  as  one  would  imagine. 
Conditions,  expenses,  and  prices  are  considered  be- 
fore a  consignment  is  made.  In  this  way  the  high- 
est price  is  ascertained,  all  things  considered;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  acceptance  of  the  agent's  offer 
settles  the  price.  There  is  no  anxious  waiting  the 
reports  of  a  commission  merchant  or  broker.  All 
the  stuff  is  sold  before  it  leaves  the  loading  plat- 
form. However,  there  have  been  instances  when 
the  Exchange  sold  by  consignments  to  the  commis- 
sion merchant  or  broker,  but  these  instances  were 
few. 

Potatoes  grown  by  members  of  the  Exchange  have 
been  shipped  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  coast.  Chi- 
cago, and  even  the  Rocky  Mountain  markets,  are 
frequently  visited  by  spuds  traveling 
under  the  bright  red  star,  the  emblem 
of  the  Exchange. 

At  the  end  of  each  day,  the  prices 
for  each  grade  of  stuff  are  averaged, 
and  each  grower  paid  accordingly. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
only  one  grade  of  produce  is  placed 
in  a  car.  The  escutcheon  of  the  Ex- 
change is  a  huge,  bright  red  star, 
with  the  initials  of  the  Exchange, 
placed  in  the  cavity  between  each 
of  the  points.  Around  the  top  of  the 
label  is  "Red  Star  Brand."  This  is 
visible  at  a  distance,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  establishing  a  demand  for 
the  spuds  marketed  thru  the  Ex- 
change, because  the  buyers  have  long 
since  realized  that  produce  marketed 
under  that  emblem  is  all  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  markets,  and  to  this  end  the 
general  manager  is  authorized  to 
buy  produce  from  nonmembers 
whenever  this  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  market  against  unreasonable 
price  cutting  and  artificial  lowering 
of  values  on  the  part  of  local  com- 
petition. Similar  precaution  is  taken 
to  fill  all  contracted  orders,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  general  manager 
has  the  power  to  purchase  from  nou- 
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members  whenever  the  total  orders  booked  may  be 
found  to  exceed  the  supplies  of  the  Exchange.  The 
general  manager  is  also  empowered  to  take,  for  the 
account  of  the  Exchange  and  consign  to  its  author- 
ized selling  agents,  for  sale  on  a  commission  basis, 
any  possible  surplus  of  produce  of  which,  from  day 
to  day,  satisfactory  sale  cannot  be  made  by  him. 

No  produce  is  sold  to  any  person  until  after  his 
financial  standing  has  been  fully  investigated  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  Exchange,  who  in  turn  will 
report  promptly  his  findings,  and  these  rule  the 
operations  of  the  Exchange  relative  to  that  par- 
ticular person  or  firm.  In  event  the  investigation 
reveals  that  the  prospective  purchaser  has  not  been 
meeting  his  just  obligations  promptly,  the  Exchange 
will  sell  only  on  prepaid  orders.  No  further  6ales 
shall  be  made  to  a  purchaser  whose  standing  is  not 
good  until  his  financial  condition  is  again  on  a 
basis  which  the  Exchange  considers  sufficient  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  it  and  its  members. 

The  Exchange,  according  to  its  by-laws,  shall 
assume  all  risks  of  collection  and  other  normal 
hazards  fairly  incident  to  its  undertaking  to  market 
the  production  of  its  members;  but  members  shall 
be  held  to  guarantee  their  produce  against  rot  at 
the  time  of  shipment,  or  injury  from  sun  or  frost,  or 
other  latent  defects  which  may  result  in  serious  rot 
in  transit,  and  in  making  general  settlement  the 
loss  sustained  because  of  such  rot  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  shipment. 

The  entire  membership  and  territory  of  the  Ex- 
change is  divided  into  local  divisions,  which  have 
one  or  more  shipping  points.  Each  stockholder,  if 
a  shipper,  is  registered  as  a  member  of  the  local 
division  which  includes  his  nearest  shipping  point; 
if  he  is  not  a  shipper  but  a  farm  land  owner,  then  in 
the  division  which  includes  the  shipping  point  near- 
est his  farm.  The  affairs  of  the  Exchange  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  of  directors,  and  its  regular 
daily  business  is  conducted  thru  the  general  office 
by  the  president,  vice  president,  general  manager, 
secretary,  treasurer,  general  inspector  and  assist- 
ants, local  agents,  and  inspectors. 

The  board  of  directors  is  made  up  of  single 
members  from  each  of  the  several  local  divisions, 
and  this  representative  is  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  division.  The  general  inspector  of 
the  Exchange  is  elected.  His  chief  duty  is  to  see 
that  proper  and  uniform  standards  of  quality  are 
maintained  in  all  the  produce  marketed  thru  the 
Exchange,  in  order  that  the  reputation  that  has 
been  gained  by  the  goods  bearing  the  Red  Star  may 


not  be  lowered  thru  the  action  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers; and  fpr  this  purpose  he  exercises  complete 
control  and  supervision  over  the  inspectors,  grad- 
ing and  branding  of  produce,  and  directs  the  opera- 
tions of  the  local  and  assistant  general  inspectors. 
He  also  has  the  authority  to  transfer  inspectors 
from  one  shipping  point  to  another,  and  can  tem- 
porarily suspend  any  inspector  whom  he  finds 
guilty  of  neglect  of  duty. 

Local  inspectors  and  board  members  are  obliged 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Exchange  in  their 
locality,  and  to  enlist  new  members  whenever  pos- 
sible. A  local  agent  receives  the  produce  from  the 
growers  and  receipts  therefor.  He  in  turn  advises 
the.  general  manager  of  the  amount  received  each 
day,  and  this  official  may  know  the  amount  of 
produce  ready  for  shipment  each  day,  and  the 
necessary  funds  to  be  deposited  to  the  account 
of  the  local  agent  for  the  paying  of  the  grow- 
ers for  their  produce.  It  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  local  agent  to  mark  each  package  of  produce 
delivered  at  the  shipping  point  to  identify  the 
grower,  except  in  instances  where  one  farmer  shins 
a  carload  of  produce.  This  is  done  that  any  diffi- 
culties that  may  arise  after  the  shipment  has 
reached  its  destination  may  be  traced  to  the  grower. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  these  agents  to  see  that  the 
growers  market  all  their  stuff  thru  the  Exchange, 
and  to  take  orders  for  the  supplies  that  are  wanted 
by  the  members  in  their  locality.  Local  inspectors, 
assistants  to  the  agents,  inspect,  grade,  and.  brand 
or  mark  all  shipments  received  thru  the  Exchange. 
In  event  all  the  requirements  relative  to  the  size  of 
a  package  or  the  weight  of  the  contents  are  not 
complied  with,  they  are  empowered  to  refuse  to 
place  the  brand  of  the  Exchange  on  such  faulty 
produce. 

A  commission  of  5  per  cent  is  charged  for  all 
goods  sold  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  for  the  members, 
or  taken  for  the  account  of  the  Exchange.  This 
commission  is  deducted  from  the  gross  price  to  the 
shipper;  and  a  3  per  cent  commission  is  charged  on 
all  goods  consigned  thru  the  Exchange  to  its  author- 
ized aeents  for  the  account  of  any  individual  mem- 
ber. This  amount  is  charged,  together  with  a  fixed 
rate  necessary  to  pay  the  agents.  Whenever,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  general  manager,  products  sold 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  reached  an  unusually  high 
market,  a  charge  of  5  per  cent  on  such  shipments 
would  be  excessive  and  the  official  is  empowered  to 
reduce  the  charges  to  a  flat  rate  of  10  cents  per 
barrel,  or  the  equivalent,  in  lieu  of  commissions. 


In  case  of  cull,  sweet  or  Irish  potatoes  sold  in  bulk, 
a  flat  rate  of  5  cents  per  barrel  may  be  assessed  in 
lieu  of  commissions. 

After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  when  payment 
of  all  necessary  expenses  and  losses  and  other  ex- 
penditures is  made,  a  dividend  at  a  fixed  rate  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  capital  stock  is 
declared.  One-halt'  of  whatever  amount  remains  out 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  all  sources  is  added  to 
the  surplus  fund,  and  the  remaining  one-half  re- 
funded to  the  shippers,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  "sold  goods"  respectively  contributed  by  them. 
"Sold  goods"  are  all  goods  sold  by  the  Exchange  for 
its  members  and  all  goods  that  may  have  been  taken 
from  them  for  the  account  of  the  Exchange,  but  not 
goods  "consigned"  to  commission  houses  for  the 
account  of  the  grower. 

In  connection  with  the  pooling  of  prices  daily,  it 
is  a  rule  of  the  Exchange  that  sufficient  provision 
shall  be  made  to  take  care  of  exceptional  expenses 
which  are  not  incidental  to  the  work  of  the  Ex- 
change; as,  for  example,  freight  on  goods  sold  de- 
livered; demurrage  on  cars  long  delayed  at  the 
loading  point;  excess  freight  on  cars  not  loaded  up 
to  the  minimum  or  on  cars  made  up  from  two  or 
more  wharves;  cost  of  stripping  cars  of  berries,  or 
similar  loading  expenses;  fees  paid  brokers  in  mar- 
kets where  the  Exchange  has  not  its  own  repre- 
sentatives and  into  which  it  is  found  impossible  or 
impracticable  to  sell  without  the  intermediation  of 
such  brokers;  of  "weights  and  measures"  allow- 
ances necessary  to  be  made  in  States  having  legal 
requirements  not  met  by  Virginia  packages. 

When,  in  brief  periods  of  abnormal  and  extreme 
conditions  of  weather,  or  from  other  widespread 
and  irremediable  cause,  a  general  condition  of  par- 
tial delay  is  found  to  be  developing  thruout  the 
entire  volume  of  produce  being  marketed  by  the 
Exchange,  making  inevitable  a  large  and  unusual 
number  of  allowances  and  discounts  to  the  trade  on 
account  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  goods  on 
arrival  at  destination,  and  rendering  it  certain  in 
advance  that  the  general  level  of  prices  actually 
received  will  be  materially  below  those  at  which 
shipments  are  being  billed  out,  then  the  daily  pool- 
ing of  prices  is  so  carried  out  that  the  prices  paid 
to  the  Exchange's  shippers  will  fairly  represent  the 
average  of  the  prices  actually  received  from  its 
customers  rather  than  those  at  which  invoices  may 
originally  have  been  issued. 

As  I  have  stated  in  previous  paragraphs,  the  Ex- 
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IN  THE  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  probably 
no  plant  bears  such  a  bad  reputation  as  does  the 
so-called  Canada  thistle.  This  marvelously 
prickly  plant  abounds  in  grain  fields,  pastures  and 
meadows  thruout  the  Central  West,  and  is  locally 
common  in  the  Northeastern  States.  It  is  found  in 
parts  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and 
of  late  years  has  been  increasingly  troublesome  in 
the  grain-growing  sections  of  the  Northwest.  Can- 
ada thistle,  or  simply  "thistle,"  has  been  condemned 
in  the  laws  of  twenty-five  States,  and  at  least  100 
local  communities,  no  other  three  plants. together 
having  received  so  much  unfavorable  attention. 
Certainly  no  plant  is  more  generally  and  heartily 
disliked,  unless  it  be  the  sana  burr  of  the  southern 
coastal  plain. 

The  unpopularity  of  Canada  thistle  is  due  largely 
to  its  unsightly  appearance  and  exceedingly  spiny 
leaves,  and  to  its  persistent  resistance  to  extermina- 
tion. Under  ordinary  cropping  systems  and  with 
reasonable  care,  the  thistle  is  at  worst  a  disagree- 
able nuisan.ee.  Generally  speaking,  it  does  not  in- 
jure the  quality  or  quantity  of  farm  products,  ex- 
cepting hay,  as  much  as  do  quick  grass,  wild  onion, 
wild  mustard,  and  others;  nor  is  it  as  destructive 
to  the  grass  in  pastures  and  meadows  as  are  a 
number  of  almost  insignificant  little  weeds  whose 
Tery  existence  is  often  unsuspected.  When  left  to 
"itself,  however,  the  thistle  spreads  .rapidly,  until  in 
a  few  years  it  will  more  of  less  completely  occupy 
the  land,  rendering  it  unfit  fer  farming  purposes, 
and  sharply  depreciating  its  market  value.  The 
soil  upon  which  Canada  thistles  flourish  is  apt  to 
be  of  good  natural  fertility,  and  it  usually  pays  to 
reclaim  thistle-infested  fields. 

The  cause  of  the  remarkable  vitality  of  Canada 
thistle  and  the  point  that  distinguishes  it  from 
other  prickly  plants  that  are  commonly  mistaken 
for  it  is  the  long,  cord-like  perennial  root.  This 
root  penetrates  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  eight  to  fif- 
teen inches,  or  more,  and  gives  rise  at  frequent 
intervals  to  leafy  shoots.  Thus  it  will  often  be  found 
that  an  entire  patch  of  thistles  is  attached  to  one 
root,  and  is  in  reality  but  one  plant.  The  root  is 
exceedingly  hardy  and  can  live  over  winter  or  thru 
a  prolonged  drought  in  a  dormant  condition.  Pieces 
or  the  root  that  are  broken  off  by  a  plow  or  culti- 
vator and  carried  to  other  places  will  await  a  warm, 
spoist  period,  and  then   begin  to  send  up  leafy 


shoots,  thus  establishing  a  new  batch  forthwith. 
If  the  leafy  stems  are  cut  down,  others  will  be  sent 
up  to  take  their  place,  and  this  process  may  be  re- 
peated from  two  to  eight  times  before  the  root 
becomes  exhausted.  In  most  localities,  the  Canada 
thistle  does  not  produce  many  good  seeds,  as  the 
male  and  female  flowers  are  on  separate  plants,  and 
not  all  of  the  female  flowers  produce  viable  seeds. 
Nevertheless,  the  seeds  are  frequently  hidden  away 
in  straw  and  hay,  and  are  sometimes  present  in 
grass  and  clover  seed  and  in  seed  oats.  As  each 
seed  is  equipped  with  a  feathery  perfume,  a  small 
patch  of  thistles  may  serve  to  infest  a  whole  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  point  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  fighting 
Canada  thistles  is  that  it  is  the  roots,  rather  than 
the  tops,  that  must  be  killed.  Simply  cutting  off 
the  tops  a  few  times  has  much  the  same  effect  as 
pruning  an  apple  tree.  But  if  the  tops  are  cut  off 
deep  and  frequently,  the  root  must  eventually  suffo- 
cate thru  lack  of  leaves.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  any 
of  the  following  methods  will  be  found  effective: 

1.  Summer  Fallow — Most  suitable  for  one-half 
acre  or  more  of  thoroly  infested  land,  from  which 
little  revenue  could  be  expected  anyway.  Plow 
deep  in  the  fall,  exposing  the  roots  to  the  frost. 
Harrow  in  the  spring  to  kill  seedlings  of  annual 
weeds.  Let  the  thistle  grow  until  the  first  blossoms 
appear  (about  June  1)  or  until  there  is  danger  of 
other  weeds  going  to  seed.  Plow  shallow  and  from 
then  until  frost  use  disc  harrow  often  enough  to 
prevent  thistle  leaves  from  making  over  four  inches 
of  growth.  If  the  thistles  get  over  six  inches  high 
at  any  time,  all  the  previous  work  will  be  undone. 
This  applies  to  all  methods.  Follow  during  second 
year  with  a  cultivated  crop,  giving  it  a  little  extra 
cultivation  and  hoeing  out  individual  thistles. 

2.  Partial  Fallow — (a)  For  grain  fields  or  old 
meadows.  Cut  the  crop  early  for  hay,  if  necessary, 
to  prevent  thistles  from  seeding.  Allow  thistles  to 
grow  for  four  to  six  days,  then  plow,  and  proceed 
as  in  1  for  remainder  of  season. 

(b)  For  cultivated  ground.  Allow  thistles  to 
grow  until  first  blossoms  appear.  Plow  shallow. 
When  thistleB  are  about  three  inches  high,  disc 
thoroly  and  plant  late  smother  crops,  as  below. 

3.  Smother  Oops — Combination  of  above.  A  good 
method,  on  rich  ground.  Cut  grass  or  grain  early 
for  hay  as  in  2  (a)  above.  Plow  shallow  four  to  six 


days  later.  Leave  for  four  to  six  clays  more  and  disc 
thoroly.  Then  sow  smother  crop  of  buckwheat 
(4-5  peck),  rape  (broadcast  6  to  8  pounds),  millet 
(%  peck),  or  fodder  corn  in  check  rows.  After  the 
crop  is  off,  keep  the  thistles  down  by  disking  until 
frost.  Hemp  and  alfalfa  are  excellent  smother 
crops  in  sections  where  they  are  grown.  Alfalfa 
may  be  either  spring  or  fall  sown,  according  to 
custom,  but  the  surface  of  the  ground  must  be  clean 
and  well  prepared  before  planting. 

4.  Cultivated  Crops  —  Most  generally  useful 
method.  Corn  in  check  rows  best  crop.  Have 
ground  clean  before  planting.  Equip  cultivator 
with  nine-inch  sweeps  instead  of  ordinary  shoes. 
Keep  sweeps  sharp  and  cultivate  frequently.  Hoe 
the  corn  after  laying  by,  and  cultivate  the  ground 
after  harvest  with  a  disc  harrow  until  frost.  Re- 
peat second  year. 

.">.  Hoeing  and  Cutting — Best  for  small  patches. 
Stake  out  the  patch  and  visit  regularly  with  a  sharp 
hoe  or  scythe  at  least  twice  a  week. 

6.  Chemicals — There  is  no  chemical  that  in  rea- 
sonable quantities  will  kill  Canada  thistles  with 
one  application,  unless  applied  directly  to  the  cut 
root.  For  spraying  use  sodium  arsenate  (a  violent 
poison),  two  pounds  in  ten  gallons  of  water;  com- 
mon salt,  one  pound  in  one  and  one-half  quarts  o" 
water;  or  crude  caj'bolic  acid,  diluted  one-half.  If 
animals  are  salted  on  a  small  patch  of  thistles,  it 
will  finally  disappear.  Frequent  spraying  of  the 
thistle  with  the  above  chemicals  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  cutting  in  rocky  or  other  inconvenient 
places. 

7.  Miscellaneous — Sheep  will  sometimes  graze 
thistles  to  death  if  forced  to  do  so.  Small  patches 
of  thistles  may  be  smothered  by  covering  with 
overlapping  strips  of  tar  paper  or  building  paper, 
weighting  the  laps  down  with  earth  and  leaving 
the  paper  on  for  eight  to  ten  weeks  during  the 
summer.  A  coating  of  straw  or  manure  one  foot  or 
more  in  depth  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 


Over  150  farmers  have  written  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  for  in- 
formation and  assistance  in  constructing  silos  this 
year.  Out  of  this  number,  probably  75  will  actually 
build.  Others  expect  to  build,  but  wait  until  it  is 
too  late.  In  order  to  have  the  silo  ready  for  this 
year's  corn  crop,  the  farmer  should  begin  work  now. 
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The 
Farming 
Business' 


Interest  in  and 
service  to  its 
readers  does  not 
expire  when  a 
subscriber  sends 
in  $1.00  for  the 
fifty-two  issues. 

<]f  We  want  him 
to  feel  that  the 
paper  will  assist 
in  each  of  his 
daily  problems. 

(flSend  us  suggestions 
that  will  help  us  to 
improve  the  paper. 

<B  Tell  us  which  de- 
partment you  like 
best,  write  us  and 
tell  us  what  you 
would  like  that  we 
are  not  publishing. 

(fl  The  Farming  Business 

is  the  only  farm 
paper  printed  in 
four  colors  and  serves 
more  editorial  matter 
to  its  readers  than 
any  other  farm  paper 
published. 

{fl  Send  your  own  or 
your  neighbor's  sub- 
scription to  us  today. 

THE 

Farming  Business 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  FEW  FAULTS  OF  SHIPPERS 


with  that  mark  on  always  had  to  be 
turned  out  and  sorted  over.  "The 
middles  are  generally  packed  with  a 
different  variety  from  the  ends.  The 
quality  is  sometimes  quite  satisfac- 
tory, but  the  variety  is  different.  We 
are  obliged,  therefore,  to  assort  and 
repack  before  we  dare  offer  them  to 
our  customers.  It  costs  us  some- 
thing to  do  this  and  the  shipper 
doesn't  get  as  much  as  he  would  if 
he  attended  to  that  important  fea- 
ture himself." 

The  barrels  were  his  own  ship- 
ment, and  he  received  an  object  les- 
son that  day"  which  made  him  a  care- 
ful shipper  even  after. 

That  it  pays  to  be  thus  careful  has 
been  demonstrated  numerous  times 
by  the  associations  which  have  made 
a  specialty  of  packing  and  shipping 
properly  and  are  in  position  to  guar- 
nntee  the  goods.  The  result  is  that 
buyers,  seeing  the  brand,  are  ready 
to  pay  a  little  more  because  they 
know  they  are  getting  exactly  what 
they  pay  for.  There  is  no  need  to 
discount  either  the  quantity  or  the 
quality.  The  barrels  run  the  same 
thruout  and  varieties  are  never 
mixed.  It  is  useless  to  argue  against 
a  demonstration  of  that  sort.  The 
obvious  advantages  are  too  plain  to 
be  misunderstood. 

The  average  shipper  seldom  goes 
to  the  city.  He  sees  summer  visitors 
about  his  home,  perhaps,  who  persist 
in  calling  beets  carrots  and  refer  to 
turnips  as  fruit.  They  may  know 
apples,  but  when  told  that  cows  give 
milk  they  are  apparently  astonished 
and  wonder  if  they  are  kept  on  ice 
to  secure  a  supply  of  ice  cream.  They 
form  their  opinions  of  city  people  by 
these  sporadic  instances  and  arrive 
at  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  they 
won't  know  whether  apples  or  pump- 
kins are  packed  in  barrels.  It  might 
be  either  one,  and  the  combination 
labeled  peaches  and  the  city  pur- 
chaser would  never  know  the  dif- 
ference. 

They  must  remember,  however, 
that  such  instances  as  those  men- 
tioned do  not  by  any  means  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
city.  A  few  who  are  so  ignorant 
may  be  found  in  any  city,  but  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  pretty  lively  people  and  they 
know  whether  they  are  getting  their 
money's  worth  or  not.  They  prob- 
ably know  better  than  the  country 
dweller  the  value  of  money  and  how 
much  a  dollar  ought  to  buy.  They 
are,  therefore,  discriminating  buyers 
within  certain  limits,  and  those  limits 
are  generally  fixed  by  the  eye.  Be- 
yond that  they  are  not  as  wise  as 
they  may  seem.  If,  then,  you  hope  to 
attract  them  and  induce  them  to  pay 
profitable  prices  you  must  see  that 
the  eye  is  properly  satisfied,  else 
sales  «will  not  come. 

Whether  it  is  justifiable  to  pack 
the  better  qualities  in  the  ends  of 
the  barrels  is  a  question  which  each 
man  must  determine  for  himself.  But 
if  the  morality  of  the  thing  is  con- 
sidered it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
more  than  one  answer.  The  morality 
clearly  indicates  the  course  to  be 
pursued  regardless  of  one's  personal 
inclinations.  That  question  deter- 
mined, the  next  one  that  rises  is  as 
to  packing  the  different  sized  goods 
by  themselves  and  selling  them  for 
exactly  what  they  are.  And  here  the 
seller  is  confronted  with  this  situ- 
ation: 

The  city  buyer  doesn't  mind  par- 
ticularly about  what  he  buys,  so 
long  as  he  gets  what  he  pays  for  and 
the  quality  is  true  to  grade.  That 
is,  if  you  have  seconds  to  ship,  ship 
them  as  seconds.  Every  big  city  will 
furnish  customers  who  will  be  glad 
to  get  them,  but  they  expect  to  ob- 
tain them  as  seconds  and  will  scarce- 
ly want  to  pay  more  than  second 
prices.  If  you  expect  to  sell  seconds 
and  firsts  and  obtain  first  prices  you 
are  doomed  to  disappointment.  It 
can't  be  done.  If  firBts  prices  are 
asked,  you  will  find  that  the  buyer 
will  pass  them  by  and  take  some- 
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thing  else.  You  cannot  get  more 
than  what  the  qualities  of  your  goods 
warrant.  The  buyer  is  too  wise  to 
be  fooled  in  that  way. 

But  you  can  go  still  further.  There 
are  customers  in  all  large  cities  who 
will  buy  what  you  would  throw  away 
and  be  glad  to  get  them.  They  don't 
care  how  small  the  products  are, 
provided  they  are  not  asked  to  pay 
more  than  the  proper  prices  for 
them.  They  are  quite  willing  to  buy, 
but  they  object  to  taking  small  pota- 
toes or  anything  else  and  paying  full 
values.  The  market  is  different  in 
this  respect  from  what  it  used  to  be. 
It  is  possible  to  find  in  every  large 
city  consumers  who  will  take  any 
grade  of  product  raised,  but  they 
want  it  made  true  to  grade  and  do 
not  want  to  pay  anything  more  than 
the  quality  of  the  article  calls  for. 
Then  they  are  satisfied,  and  the  sel- 
ler ought  to  be,  for  generally  he  ob- 
tains what  his  goods  are  worth. 

But  if  he  seeks  to  deceive  and  of- 
fers goods  in  which  two  or  three 
qualities  or  sizes  are  included  in  the 
same  package,  the  receipts  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  payment  for  the  smallest 
and  poorest  quality.  The  receiver 
will  himself  assort  the  products  and 
separate  them  into  different  classes. 
The  best  will  go  for  the  outside  price 
and  the  returns  will  be  graded  as  he 
grades  all  his  goods.  But  the  ship- 
per will  get  the  returns  warranted 
by  the  poorest  in  the  package. 

Why  not  do  this  at  home  and  ob- 
tain the  extra  value  which  carefully 
assorted  goods  brings?  It  takes  a 
little  more  time,  but  it  is  better  to 
spend  a  little  more  time  and  obtain 
a  fair  price  than  it  is  to  dump  the 
stock  into  a  package  any  old  way, 
with  a  mixture  of  sizes  and  qualities 
— if,  indeed,  this  mess  doesn't  in- 
clude different  varieties — and  then 
receive  only  the  lowest  price  war- 
ranted by  the  poorest  quality  of 
goods.  The  shipper  may  as  well 
have  the  higher  value  as  the  man 
who  receives.  It  is  a  matter  for  in- 
dividual choice  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  choice  can't  be  long  in 
doubt. 

The  average  shipper  who  comes  to 
one  of  the  largest  markets  in  the 
country  says  he  doesn't  understand 
these  standards,  and  he  packs  as  he 
has  been  used  to  packing. »  Perhaps 
this  plea  holds  good  in  some  in- 
stances. But  there  isn't  a  reputable 
receiver  in  the  country  who  would 
not  be  glad  to  send  to  shippers  in- 
formation respecting  the  standards 
required  in  the  market  where  he 
operates  and  thus  place  them  in  posi- 


tion to  take  advantage  of  the  varied 
opportunities  which  proper  packing 
affords.  It  is  for  the  buyer  to  say 
what  he  wants,  and  it  will  generally 
be  supplied.  Disreputable  shippers 
may  take-  advantage,  and  probably 
do  in  far  too  many  instances,  but  the 
careful  watch  which  associations  and 
other  agencies  keep  upon  that  class  of 
operators  makes  it  especially  hard 
for  them  to  last  very  long.  In  the 
main  the  receiver  -in  the  average 
sense  is  honest  and  returns  all  he 
gets  for  the  produce  sent  him.  One 
should  be  permitted  to  see  the  meth- 
ods of  shipping  generally  followed 
by  the  complainant  before  judging  the 
receiver.  He  may  be  justified  by 
some  of  the  facts  here  outlined  in 
offering  only  the  smallest  price  for 
the  poorest  quality. 

Dishonesty  is  not  charged  in  these 
instances,  but  facts  are  presented 
which  have  been  repeated  so  many 
times  that  there  is  no  question  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements.  They 
can  be  verified,  too,  by  a  visit  to  any 
market  city  when  the  season  for 
shipping  farm  products  is  active.  It 
isn't  so  bad  after  the  rush  is  over, 
but  when  business  is  at  its  best  they 
apparently  do  not  think  the  same 
care  is  exercised  in  packing  and  ship- 
ping, for  almost  anything  is  sent. 

Here  and  there  a  farmer  has 
standardized  his  products  and  sends 
them  always  just  the  same.  He  ob- 
tains the  highest  price,  and  while  it 
costs  him  a  little  more  to  prepare 
them,  his  returns  are  large  enough 
to  warrant  the  additional  outlay.  He 
is  paid  the  best  price  because  his 
goods  not  only  please  the  eye,  the 
first  and  principal  element  in  a  sale, 
but  they  also  please  the  palate  with 
their  quality  when  they  are  used.  The 
two  make  a  combination  which  is 
irresistible.  If  the  growers'  names 
are  on  the  packages  the  consumer 
will  go  back  and  ask  for  them  quite 
as  he  would  ask  for  a  certain  brand 
of  shoes,  or  a  certain  brand  of  cloth 
for  his  coat.  The  principle  involved 
is  quite  the  same  and  the  mental 
processes  of  buyers  are  almost  iden- 
tical, no  matter  what  he  buys.  The 
shipper  is  more  often  at  fault  than 
the  receiver  and  the  buyer  for  the 
complaints  that  are  made,  and  the 
shipper  needs  to  learn  the  facts  of 
the  case  before  he  undertakes  to 
criticise.  If  he  will  pay  a  visit  to 
the  market  where  his  goods  are 
handled  he  will  learn  soon  enough 
what  the  trouble  is  and  will  learn, 
too,  what  receivers  think  should  be 
done  to  remedy  the  evils  which  he 
declares  are  confronting  growers. 
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hogged  off  to  splendid  advantage. 
Rye  is  not  so  satisfactory  for  this 
purpose,  tho  it  makes  a  good  pas- 
ture for  the  drier  portions  of  the 
State.  To  hog  off  profitably,  the  field 
should  be  divided  by  movable  fences 
into  such  areas  as  the  hogs  can  clean 
up  in  three  or  four  days.  Less  waste 
and  better  gains  will  follow  than  if 
the  hogs  are  turned  into  the  whole 
field  at  once. 

The  hogs  should  be  turned  into 
the  wheat  and  barley  when  the  latter 
are  in  the  stiff  dough  stage.  Peas 
and  oats  should  be  hogged  off  when 
the  last  peas  are  nearly  mature. 
Corn  is  best  hogged  when  the  ears 
are  well  glazed. 

When  hogging  off  grain,  it  will  be 
found  profitable  to  place  a  small 
self-feeder  containing  a  high-grade 
tankage  in  the  area  grazed,  thereby 
allowing  the  hogs  to  balance  their 
own  ration.  In  addition,  the  hogs 
should  be  allowed  free  access  to  salt 
and  water. 

Fly  Fighters 

A FLY   repellant   used   on  dairy 
cows  is  a  relief  for  a  short  time. 
Also  the  use  of  fly  traps  and  clean 


methods  in  handling  and  feeding 
cows  help  to  keep  the  number  of 
flies  small.  There  are  many  reliable 
repellants  that  can  be  made  cheaply. 
The  one  recommended  by  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  consists 
ot  2  cakes  of  laundry  soap  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  iyz  pounds  of  resin, 
%  pint  of  fish  oil,  and  enough  water 
to  make  three  gallons.  Boil  the 
resin,  soap,  and  fish  oil  until  the 
resin  dissolves. 

Add  a  half  pint  of  kerosene  oil  to 
the  mixture  when  it  is  ready  to  use. 
Apply  it  with  a  brush  or  spray  pump. 
About  half  a  pint  should  be  used  on 
the  cow  at  an  application.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  application 
three  times  a  week  until  the  hair  has 
become  coated  with  the  resin. 

Another  recipe,  recommended  by 
the  Minnesota  Experiment^  Station, 
comprises  1  pound  of  rancid'lard  and 
%  pint  of  kerosene  oil,  mixed  thor- 
oly  until  a  creamy  mass  forms. 
Rub  this  not  too -thickly  over  the 
backs  of  the  cows  with  a  cloth  or 
with  the  bare  hand. 


Tough  grass  is  of  no  value  as  a 
green  chick  food.  Better  sow  some 
quick  growing  crop. 
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Weaning  and  Developing  the  Colt         Feeding  the  Colt 


WEANING  time  is  a  very  impor- 
tant period  in  a  colt's  life. 
Every  colt  should  be  taught  to  eat 
at  a  month  old.  He  should  have  his 
own  box  of  ground  oats  and  be  given 
all  he  will  clean  up  of  both  oats  and 
bay.  A  colt  eating  well  and  receiv- 
ing regular  feed  will  not  be  stunted 
by  weaning.  The  colt  is  usually 
weaned  at  from  four  and  one-half  to 
six  months  of  age,  depending  upon 
circumstances. 

Take  him  away  from  the  mare  per- 
manently and  milk  the  mare  out 
three  or  four  times  daily  for  a  few 
days  by  hand.  The  mare  should  be 
kept  at  work  or  else  her  grain  ra- 
tion cut  down,  and,  if  on  pasture, 
should  be  changed  to  dry  feed.  The 
greatest  mistake  horse  breeders  make 
is  the  turning  out  of  young  colts  to 
rustle  for  themselves  the  first  win- 
ter. Often  in  a  few  weeks  during 
weaning  time  the  colt  changes  from 
the  growing,  sleek,  milk-fat  colt  to  a 
stiff-haired  and  unthrifty,  stunted  in- 
dividual. The  colt,  if  properly  cared 
for,  need  lose  but  little  of  his  flesh 
and  bloom. 

Colts  are  much  better  contented  if 
two  or  more  of  them  are  placed  to- 
gether. Especial  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  new  quarters 
where  they  are  to  be  kept  are  so 


constructed  and  arranged  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  injure 
themselves  in  case  they  make  a  dem- 
onstration of  their  resentment  at  be- 
ing so  treated. 

At  this  period,  it  is  well  to  see  that 
the  colt's  feet  are  level  and  the  toes 
comparatively  short;  a  little  atten- 
tion will  prevent  the  development  of 
crooked  ankles  and  unbalanced  ac- 
tion later  on.  The  bony  structure  is 
pliable  now,  so  that  much  can  be 
done  to  remedy  faulty  action,  which 
will  be  impossible  after  the  bones 
have  been  hardened  and  stopped 
growing. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  and  very 
profitable  to  properly  care  for  the 
feet  of  growing  colts.  If  left  to  na- 
ture, the  foot  does  not  always  grow 
out  full  and  strong  and  of  the  proper 
shape.  When  the  feet  are  left  go, 
they  do  not  wear  properly,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  feet  split,  become 
uneven  and  very  often  the  entire  leg 
may  be  altered  in  form.  This  is  one 
reason  we  have  so  many  bad-footed 
horses  on  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
The  blacksmith  may  get  the  blame, 
but  most  of  the  trouble  really  began 
upon  the  farm.  To  grow  feet  in  the 
proper  way,  the  colt's  feet  should  be 
looked  after  at  least  once  a  month. — 
W.  L.  Blizzard. 
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change  also  acts  in  the  capacity  of 
a  buyer,  purchasing  practically  all 
of  the  things  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  grower.  In 
one  year  it  sold  more  than  250,000 
potato  and  fertilizer  bags  at  prices 
considerably  lower  than  the  mem- 
bers could  have  purchased  them 
for  had  they  done  so  as  indi- 
viduals. More  than  $141,000  wvth 
of  seed  potatoes,  printed  covers  and 
berry  crates  were  also  purchased  by 
the  Exchange  and  resold  to  its  mem- 
bers at  a  saving  to  them.  Each  year 
the  Exchange  sends  out  an  expert  to 
purchase  seed  for  the  growers,  realiz- 
ing that  good  spuds  cannot  be  pro- 
duced from  bad  seed.  The  covers  are 
firmly  stamped  with  the  Exchange's 
trade-mark.  It  is  not  in  stencil,  but 
printed  in  bright  red  ink. 

Nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
packages,  containing  potatoes,  ber- 
ries, cabbage  and  onions,  grown  by 
the  members,  were  marketed  in  one 
year.  Irish  potatoes  led,  with  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  barrels. 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  Exchange  in  solving  the 
marketing  problems  of  the  farmers 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  have  had  their 
effects.  The  farmers  place  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  the  officers,  and 


believe  that  they  are  always  work- 
ing to  better  their  end.  The  volume 
of  business  marketed  thru  the  Ex- 
change speaks  well  of  the  activities 
of  the  officers,  and  the  fact  that  the 
potatoes  grown  by  the  members  were 
shipped  to  the  Western  coast,  and 
over  the  line  into  Canada,  fully  mani- 
fests the  quality  of  the  spuds  and 
other  produce  marketed  under  the 
cover  of  the  Red  Star — the  emblem 
of  the  Exchange. 

Land  values  in  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  Exchange  have  doubled, 
yes,  tripled,  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
this  increase  can  be  laid  directly  to 
the  Exchange.  The  banks  in  the  two 
counties  are  prospering,  and  all  show 
heavy  deposits. 

Two  words  tell  the  story  of  the 
success  of  the  East  Shore  of  Virginia 
Produce  Exchange — cooperation  and 
standardization.  These  two  prac- 
tices will  also  solve  the  marketing 
problems  of  the  rest  of  the  farmers 
in  tha.country  if  properly  applied. 
It  is  no  seeret  that  finding  a  market 
at  a  reasonable  price  is  the  biggest 
problem  that  now  confronts  the 
farmer.  Cooperative  associations  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  with  proper  manage- 
ment are  bound  to  prove  successful. 


The  Stocky  Celery        Dressing  Percentage 


npHERE  is  no  time  in  the  animal's 
life  when  gains  can  be  made  as 
cheaply  as  the  first  year,  and  no  time 
when  short  feed  and  exposure  will  so 
effectually  stunt  the  growth.  A  colt 
properly  fed  and  taken  care  of  until 
a  year  old  should  weigh  more  than 
half  as  much  as  he  will  when  full 
grown. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  grain  the 
colt  more  heavily  as  the  milk  is 
taken  away.  Oats  have  always  been 
preferred  by  horsemen  for  colts. 
They  are  a  splendid  feed  and  supe- 
rior to  any  other  single  grain.  The 
colt  likes  a  mixture  of  grains,  so 
that  by  feeding  a  combination  of 
corn,  bran,  oats  and  oil  meal,  good 
results  can  be  obtained.  Feed  about 
fifty  per  cent  oats,  thirty-five  per 
cent  corn,  fifteen  per  cent  bran,  and 
a  little  oil  meal,  and  the  colts  will 
thrive  and  grow  like  weeds. 

Good  hay,  free  from  dust,  should 
be  provided;  alfalfa  and  clover  being 
preferred.  If  it  is  at  all  possible, 
green,  succulent  pasture  in  the  way 
of  grass,  wheat  and  rye  should  be 
provided  in  winter. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  pride 
in  the  colts  and  horses  he  raises.  If 
the  packer  and  brewer  can  afford  to 
pay  fancy  prices  for  flash  geldings 
largely  for  advertising  purposes,  the 
farmer  can  well  afford  to  feed  and 
care  for  his  young  colts  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  be  attractive  to 
these  buyers. — W.  L.  Blizzard,  De- 
partment of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ok- 
lahoma A.  and  M.  College. 


BY  THIS  time  the  plants  should  be 
from  four  to  six  inches  tall.  In 
order  to  make  them  more  stocky, 
two  inches  of  the  top  should  be 
sheared.  The  celery  plants  will  be 
ready  for  transplanting  from  the  1st 
to  the  20th  of  August.  Select  a  very 
rich  piece  of  land,  preferably  a  sandy 
loam  soil,  and  prepare  in  the  same 
way  as  for  planting  corn  in  the 
water  furrow,  the  rows  being  six 
feet  apart.  Apply  an  8-4-2  commer- 
cial fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  800 
pounds  per  acre.  Mix  thoroly  with 
the  plow  and  then  list  with  two  fur- 
rows. This  will  form  a  slight  ridge 
within  the  water  furrow.  This  ridge 
is  then  smoothed  off  with  a  rake,  and 
the  plants  set  eight  inches  apart  in 
the  row. 

About  one-third  of  the  leaf  surface 
should  be  removed  before  setting  the 
plants.  The  transplanting  is  done 
in  the  game  way  as  transplanting 
cabbage  or  tomato  plants.  Cultivate 
clean  thruout  the  summer.  Celery 
may  follow  any  spring  crop  such  as 
onions,  Iriph  potatoes,  beans  or  any 
other  crop  that  will  mature  by  the 
rnidflle  of  July.  Instructions  for 
blanching  will  be  given  later. 


THE  average  dressing  percentage 
of  hogs  is  75,  while  of  cattle  it 
is  53  and  of  sheep  48.  Part  of  this 
difference  is  due  to  the  method  of 
figuring.  In  the  case  of  the  hog  the 
hide,  head  and  feet  are  included  in 
the  carcass  weight,  while  in  the  case 
of  cattle  and  sheep  the  head,  hide 
and  feet  are  not  included.  Then  the 
hog  is  very  thick  fleshed  and  has  a 
small  digestive  system.  Cattle  and 
sheep  have  large  paunches  and  di- 
gestive systems.  Sheep  dress  '  out 
lowest,  due  to  the  wool  and  the 
rather  light  fleshing  of  the  carcass. 

The  dressing  percentage  of  ani- 
mals of  each  class  varies  widely. 
This  Is  due  to  the  amount  of  flesh, 
especially  fat,  present  on  the  carcass 
and  somewhat  to  the  thickness  of  the 
hide  and  size  of  the  heads  and  legs, 
and  to  the  amount  of  fill  or  the 
amount  of  feed  and  water  present  in 
the  digestive  tract  at  the  time  of 
slaughtering.  For  the  hogs  the 
dressing  percentage  varies  from  65 
to  85,  with  an  average  of  75.  For 
cattle  it  ranges  from  48  to  70,  with 
an  average  of  53,  and  for  sheep  from 
44  to  50,  with  an  average  of  48. — W. 
H.  Peters,  N.  D.  Experiment  Station. 


Two-year-old  hens  had  better  be 
sent  to  the  market.  They  seldom  pay 
for  their  feed  if  kept  over  a  third 
season. 


Hogs  Grind  Grain 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grinder  and 
feeder.  With  it  your  hogs  will  grind 
their  own  grain,  saving  you  money  and 
labor.  This  machine  wiil  care  for  30  hogs  on 
full  feed  at  a  saving  of  25%  of  the  grain,  and 
a  pig  of  40  pounds  can  operate  the  grinder. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain,  coarse  or  fine,  sepa- 
rate or  mixed.  No  waste— grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh.  We  will  keep  the  machine  in  re- 
pair  one  year  Free,  and  refund  money  if  not 
satisfied  at  the  end  of  sixty  days. 
Send  for  Booklet         —         Agents  Wanted 

HOG  MOTOR  CO. 


700  Andrus  Bldg. 


Minneapolis 


BOYS  the  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.   You  need  this 

paper  lo  he  a  Lone  Scout.  Semi  25c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  5  boys  and  we'll  send  sou  the  Lone  Scout 
for  six  months  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


PATENTS 


 WATSON  E.  COIjEMATTo 

Washington,  D.  0.  Books  free. 
Highest  refereu'jes.  Best  results. 


Wanted  30,000  Men 

FOR  HARVEST  WORK  ON  IMMENSE  CROPS  OF 

Western  Canada 

WAGES  $3.00  PER  DAY  AND  BOARD 
CHEAP  RAILWAY  RATES  FROM  BOUNDARY  POINTS 

Employment  Bureaus  at  Winnipeg,  Regina,  North  Portal,  Saska- 
toon, Ft.  Frances,  Kings  Gate,  B.  C;  Coutts,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

No  Conscription— Absolutely   No  Military  Interference 

For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  following  Canadian  Government  Agents: 
C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  112  W  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  M.  MACLACHLAN,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Down  f 

A fter 

30  Days  Free  Trial 


Think  of  it!— Only  $7.50  if  satisfied  after  trial— then  a  few 
monthly  payments — and — vou  keep  the  Genuine  Bclsrinn  Melottc — 
the  separator  with  the  wonderful,  self-baluncinp;  bowl.  The  Melotte  turns  so 
easily  it  will  run  30  minutes  after  you  stop  cranking  unlesK  you  apply  brake. 
Write  for  catalog— it  explains  everything.   Now— read  our  offer. 

TJr\4-  a  Ponf  in  Arlv3nr>p  J,,st  aslc  for  a  W-day  free  trial. 
JNOt  a  V*ent  111  Advance  xhcn  wo  sh;p  theMelotte.  No  sales- 
man calls  to  bother  you.   Use  the  machine  in  every  way.   After  80  duvs,  send 

It  back  at  our  ernermr  if  yon  wi.h.    Or  krep  the  RTeat  Melotte 
17.60  down  and  balaoco  lo  tlio  oume  monthly  payments. 

NO  DUTY  NOW 
SAVE  $15.25 


The  hltfh  tariff,  w 
fore  kept  the  grei 
reach  of  the  Ameri 
been  cut  rightoff. 
Belgian  Melotte  n' 
of  nil  duty,  Atv 
now  of  915  25. 
We  offer  you  these 
rock-bottom,  befo 
—the  fame  prfce 
glam  pluaonlytl 
S«lze  thlsopportu 
free  catalog 


Inch  I.-,  heret/)- 
t  Mb  lotto  out  of 
ican  farmer,  hat 
The  Imported 
iw  comes  in  f  roe 
oxtra  reduction 

■oparatoM  at  the 
re  the-war  price 
harmed  in  Bol- 
76  watcrfrciKht, 
nity.     Send  for 


Valuable  Book 

sCm^a  Write  today  for '*  ProfU- 
■1  J7CC   ab*°  Dairying"  written 

by  Profession  Benkendorf 
and  Hutch,  the  two  great,  practical  dairy  aeicn- 
tirtla.  8S  patten;  no  advertininx.  Tolla  how  to  f red 
and  cure  for  cuttle — bow  to  incr*>aa«t  dairy  prolila. 

Write  Today  ^^SSSStSSSS, 

of  our  frco  trtnl.  no  money  down,  eaay  pay- 
ment oUor.   Writoarhilo  tUm  offer  bate. 

The  Melotte  Separator 

H.  B.  BAB90H,  U.  S.  Maaamter. 
Dept.  C922  19th  &  California  Ave.,  Chicago 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.    Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  Illustrated  In  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  145  Elm  Street,  Qulncy,  III. 
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I  Will  Trust 
YOIL 


I 


Read  My 
Remarkable 
Money-Saving, 
Uberal  Purchase  Offer 


Revolutionizes  Organ  Selling— Absolutely  Wipe*  Out  Middle- 
men—Banishes  ALL  Competition— Resulting  In  Most  Success- 
ful Nation-Wlde  Sale  off  Highest  Grade  Instruments  Ever  Known. 

I  can  prove  that  an  ADLER  Organ  is  the  highest  quality  instrument  to 
be  had  anywhere— bar  none.    I  can  and  will  prove  this  alongside  any  "other. 
f   My  world  famed  ADLER  Organ  was  winner  of  Highest  Prize  at  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair,  also  winner  of  Gold  Medal  at  National  Conservation  Exposition, 
Knoxville,  1913.   ADLER  Organs  win  favor  wherever  put  in  competition  with 
others.    More  than  100,000  Sweet-Toned,   Beautiful,  Artistic,  Expertly  Made 
ADLER  Organs  are  in  the  homes  of  the  people  and  command  the  admiration  of  all 
Now  let  me  tell  you  how  I  give  you  the  greatest  quality  instrument,  and  also 
about  the  greatest  nation-wide  sale  of  highest  grade  Organs.     Your  immediate 
action  will  save  you  half  on  ADLER  Organs  at  my 

Rock  Bottom  Factory  Prices 


Play  On  An  Adler 
Organ  In  Your 
Own  Home  One 
Month  At  My 
Expense 

There  is  only 
one  way  of 
knowing  just 
what  you  are 
|  getting  for 
1  your  organ 
I  money  —  that 
I  is, comparison 
I  in  your  own 
I  home  with 
other  organs 
cob  t  i  ng  any- 
where near  the 
same  price. 
That's  why  1  of- 
fer to  eend  you  any 
World  Famed 
Adler  Organ  you 
may  select  from  my 
new,  big  Style  Book,  for 
an  absolutely  free  playing 
test— yei,  keep  it  a  whole 
month  free— if  it  does  not  prove 
oil  I  claim— just  ship  it  back  to 
me— I  will  pay  the  freight  both 
ways  and  your  trial  doesn't  cost 
you  a  single  penny. 


You've  heard  lots  of  Organ  talk  and  have  doubtless  had  all  kinds  of  propositions  put 
up  to  you  but  when  I  say  to  you  that  I  have  inaugurated  the  greatest  Factory-to-Home 
Sale  of  highest  grade  Organs  ever  known,  it  means  a  lot  to  you  because  my  startling 
factory  prices  save  you  the  middleman's  and  dealer's  big  profits— giving  you  instruments 
of  very  highest  proven  quality  at  absolutely  rock  bottom  prices — saving  you  half. 

Easy  Payments— No  Burden  to  You 

No  Interest  To  Pay— No  Collectors  To  Bother  You 

Because  I  do  not  want  the  lack  of  ready  money  to  deprive  anyone  of  the  privilege 
of  owning  a  World  Famed  Adler  Organ,  I  have  created  the  most  Uberal,  fairest  and 
squarest  purchase  offer  ever  planned  by  any  piano  or  organ  maker.   The  payments  are 
so  small  you  will  hardly  miss  them,  and  I  charge  no  interest  on  deferred  payments. 

After  you  have  decided  to  keep  my  World  Famed  Adler  Organ  you  can  pay  once  a  month— every  three  months 
or  every  six  months.   Aalc  about  my  Easy  Payment  Plan  for  those  who  depend  upon  their  crop*  for  income. 

Famous  Adler  50-Year  Guarantee 

It  is  the  biggest,  best  and  strongest  guarantee  ever  put  on  any  musical  instrument 

— and  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  crowning  climax  of  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  by  a  responsible  organ 
manufacturer.   The  ADLER  Guarantee  is  backed  by  the  ADLER  Capital  and  Resource*  of  over  91,000,000 

Send  Today  for  My  FREE  Organ  Book  and 
Big  Money-Saving  Liberal  Credit  Offer 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  how  much  better  my  ADLER  Organs  ere  than 

the  ordinary  made-to-sell  instruments  No  matter  whether  you  are  thinking  \f  buying  an  instrument  now 
or  sometime  in  the  future,  you  will  want  my  big  handsomely  illustrated  Organ  Book,  and  to  know  all  about 
the  fairest,  squarest,  most  liberal,  most  convenient  Organ  buying  proposition  you  ever  heard  of. 

My  Celebrated  ADLER  Piano  Offer 

The  Greatest  Ever  Made  By  Any^Piano  Maker 


The 

Instrument  You  Select 
Must  Sell  Itself  After  a 
30-Day  Trial  in  Your  Home 

I  don't  ask  you  to  pay  a  single 
penny  in  advance,  because  I 
don't  wish  to  seem  to  be  binding 
you  to  eome  eort  of  en  agree- 
ment. I  don' t  want  you  to  agree 
to  anything  or  pay  anything, 
until  you  have  had  a  chance  to 
thoroughly  satisfy  yourself  that 
my  Adler  Organ  is  all  that  I 
claim  for  it— I  willingly  take  all 
the  ritk.  This  instrument  must 
sell  itself  after  a  free  trial  in 
your  home.  Tou're  the  judge. 
I  can  not  afford  to  have  a 
single  dissatisfied  customer. 


Winner  of  Gold 
Medal  at  Nation- 

ixpotl"ionTVKno0"-  plan  as  the  Adler  Organ— 30  days'  free  trial— all  the  time  ycu  want  in  which 

„,7fe  Tenn.  1913  to  pay— money  back  at  end  of  a  year  if  piano  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 


My  Celebrated  ADLER  Piano  is  better  than  pianos  that 
sell  for  double  the  money.   I  let  you  have  your  piano  on  exactly  the  same 


25-Year  Guarantee 

The  longest  guarantee  given  by  any  other 
maker  of  pianos  is  12  years— less  than  half 
my  guarantee.    Nearly  all  the  others  Ruar- 
antee  for  only  10  years.  Remember  my  guar* 
untee  is  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  heavily  constructed  back  frame 
of  my  Celebrated  Adler  Piano  is 
built  to  withstand  a  constant  strain 
of  20  tons.    I  guarantee  this!  That's 
one  reason  why  my  piano— by  actual 
test— stays  in  tune  longer  than  pianos 
for  which  the  dealers  charge  twice 
the  price.    I   guarantee  this  also. 
Sena  for  pictures  and  descriptive 
literature  today. 

CYRUS  L.  ADLER, 

Pres.  Adler  Manufacturing  Co., 
5bll  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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CYRUS  L.  ADLER,  Pres. 

I  ball 
Only 
Direct 
from  Fac- 
tory To  Tour 
Homo. 
The  FifflAUl 
*  1 .000.000  ADLER 
Factory  -  Groatoot 
In  the  World 


I  NAME 
ADDRESS ... 
COUNTY. 


Adler  Manufacturing  Co. 
551 1  West  Chestnut  Street, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

■  \;  "   Make  a  cross  in  the  square  for  organs 
—for  pianoB — or  both.   Or  write  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  or  in 
a  letter,  stating  which  you  want— piano 
or  organ  literature.    Don't  enclose  any  stamp. 
I  pay  all  charges.    Write  plainly. 
I  wnnt  your  Organ  Book,  f— I  I  want  picture,.  Ilter.raro. 
prices.  tcrmB,  etc.         I_J  «•"».  «««•• »"  "<""  n,nM- 
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FfID  <i A  I  P  —    PURE  BRED  HOGS 

vK  JMLL       year  old  bull 
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POULTRY *EGGS  -  FRUIT 


WANTED-  MULES  mffiflfr 
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GO»D  B  USINESS 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  alfalfa  weevil  is  spreading  in 
a  way  which  makes  it  possible 
that  sooner  or  later  every  section  of 

the  country  will  have  to  consider  the 
problem  of  guarding  against  this  pest. 
During  the  twelve  years  since  the 
weevil  was  introduced  into  America  it 
has  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
Great  Basin  of  the  West,  but  it  has 
been  found  this  year  by  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  at  Malta,  McCammon, 
Pocatello  and  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  all 
well  within  the  Snake  River  drainage 
system,  and  at  Duchesne,  Utah,  in  the 
Colorado  River  system,  which,  like 
that  of  the  Snake,  slopes  to  the  Pacific. 
Within  the  Great  Basin  the  weevil  has 


The  Alfalfa  Weevil 


spread  as  far  south  as  Richfield  into 
the  alfalfa  fields  of  central  Utah.  The 
insect,  in  spreading  across  the  conti- 
nental divide,  department  entomolo- 
gists say,  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
passing  a  convenient  landmark  rather 
than  as  surmounting  a  barrier,  for  ex- 
perience has  not  shown  that  it  spreads 
faster  along  rivers  than  across  moun- 
tain ranges.  Nevertheless,  it  is  now 
many  miles  nearer  to  important  alfal- 
fa-growing districts  which  have  hith- 
erto felt  safe  from  its  attack. 
A  description  of  the  alfalfa  weevil 


and  methods  of  combating  its  ravages 
is  contained  in  a  new  publication  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  741.  The  spread  of 
the  pest  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
slower  than  was  at  one  time  feared, 
but  its  progress  has  been  steady.  In 
Utah  and  in  small  portions  of  Idaho 
and  Wyoming,  where  it  now  exists,  it 
has  caused  at  times  a  loss  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  and 
a  total  loss  of  the  second  cutting. 

In  order  that  farmers  in  those  sec- 
tions in  which  the  weevil  has  not  yet 
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Twice  What  You  Require  in  the 
Hudson  Super -Six 

Records  Prove  Power  and  Endurance 


What  Power  is  Wanted? 

THE  HUDSON  SUPER-SIX  is  a 
light  car,  as  a  modern  fine  car  must 
be.  In  ordinary  driving  40  horsepower 
would  be  ample.  That's  what  motors  of 
this  size  heretofore  developed. 

But  the  Super-Six — our  patented  mo- 
tor— delivers  76  h.  p.  Yet  we  add  no  size, 
no  cylinders.  We  don't  increase  fuel  con- 
sumption. We  have  simply  lessened  vibra- 
tion, reducing  friction  to  almost  nil.  And 
we  thus  save  the  power  that  was  wasted. 

That  extra  reserve  power  means  much  on 
hills.  It  means  much  in  flexibility  and  in 
quick  response.  It  saves  much  changing 
of  gears.  Would  you  want  an  engine  of 
equal  size  which  lacked  it? 

What  Speed  is  Wanted? 

The  Super-Six  speed  records — quoted 
below — have  never  been  matched  by  a  stock 
car.  You  perhaps  don't  want  such  speed. 
We  made  those  records  to  prove  the  motor's 
supremacy.    Also  to  prove  its  endurance. 

But  they  mean  that  in  ordinary  driving 
you  will  run  the  Super-Six  at  half  load. 
And  that  means  a  long- 
lived  motor. 


What  Endurance 
is  Wanted? 

Nobody  knows  how 
long  a  high-grade  mod- 
ern car  will  last.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  compare  the 
endurance  by  extreme 
and  prodigious  tests. 

A  Super-Six  stock 
chassis  was  driven  1819 
miles  in  24  hours,  at  an 
average  speed  of  75.8 
miles  per  hour.  The 
same  car  previously  had 
been  driven  2000  miles 


Some  Hudson  Records 

All  made  under  American  Automo- 
bile Association  supervision  by  a  cer- 
tified stock  car  or  stock  chassis,  and 
excelling  all  former  stock  cars  in  these 
tests. 

100  miles  in  SO  min.,  21.4  Nti, 

averaging  74.67  miles  per  hour  for  a 
7-passenger  touring  car  with  driver 
and  passenger. 

75.69  miles  in  one  fcour'with  dri- 
ver and  passenger  in  a  7-passenger 
touring  car. 

Standing  start  to  SO  miles  an  hour 
in  16.2  sec. 

One  mite  at  the  rate  of  102.53 
miles  per  hour. 

1819  miles  in  24  hours  at  average 
■peed  of  75.8  miles  per  hour. 


at  average  speed  exceeding  80  miles  an 
hour.  No  other  car  ever  has  matched  that 
endurance  test.  It  would  take  five  years 
of  pretty  hard  driving  to  equal  those  top- 
pace  strains. 

But  this  Super-Six  motor,  after  all  those 
tests,  showed  no  appreciable  wear  what- 
ever. So  the  Super-Six  is  likely  to  last 
years  longer  than  any  man  expects. 

What  Luxury  is  Wanted? 

You  find  in  the  Super-Six  all  the  beauty 
and  luxury  that  we  know  how  to  put  in  a 
car.  You  find  a  luxury  of  motion — due  to 
lack  of  vibration — which  you  never  before 
have  experienced. 

You  will  find  fine  engineering,  with  all 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  of  it.  For  this 
is  the  crowning  effort  of  our  great  engi- 
neering staff,  headed  by  Howard  E.  Coffin. 

You  will  find  pride  of  ownership  which 
comes  from  owning  a  car  of  the  Hudson 

repute.  A  car  which  outrivals  other  cars 
in  performance.  A  motor  which  by  every 
test  holds_unquestioned  supremacy. 

Where  else  can  you  find  what  you  find  in 
the  Super-Six?  Or  any- 
where near  what  you 
find  here? 

You  will  find  fine  cars 
and  great  cars,  accord- 
ing to  former  standards. 
But  the  Super-Six  in- 
vention has  set  some 
new  standards.  And 
Hudson  controls  that  by 
patent. 

Think  of  these  things 
when  you  buy  a  new  car. 
Prove  up  the  differences 
by  road  comparison.  If 
you  are  buying  a  fine 
car,  and  buying  to  keep, 
you  don't  want  a  second- 
place  car. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger   ........  $1475 

Roadster,  2-passenger  .......  1475 

Cabriolet,  3-passenger       ......  1775 

Touring  Sedan      .........  2000 

All  price*  i. 


Limousine  .  $2750 

Limousine  Landaulet  •    •••..*  2850 

Town  Car     ...........  2750 

Town  Car  Landaulet     •••••••  2850 

>.  b.  Detroit 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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appeared  may  be  able  to  recognize 
the  pest  and  to  protect  their  crops 

from  it,  the  bulletin  already  men- 
tioned contains  details  of  its  hab- 
its and  of  its  appearance  in  the 
various  life  stages.  The  weevil  is 
most  easily  discovered  In  the  form 
of  the  full  grown  larva.  It  Is  then 
a  green  wormlike  creature  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  black 
head  and  a  faint  white  stripe  down 
the  middle  of  the  back.  It  feeds 
upon  the  leaves  of  alfalfa  mainly 
during  late  May,  June  and  early 
July,  and  may  be  found  by  sweep- 
ing the  tops  of  the  plants  with  an 
insect  net  or  by  looking  for  the 
notches  in  the  leaves  where  it  has 
fed.  When  the  larvae  are  numer- 
ous they  destroy  most  of  the  ten- 
der growth  and  cause  the  tops  to 
appear  white,  making  the  field  look 
as  if  frostbitten,  when  viewed  from 
a  distance. 

The  adult  insect  Is  an  oval, 
brown  beetle,  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  long  with  a  prominent  snout. 
Its  color  frequently  is  nearly  black. 

This  beetle  is  harder  to  discover 
than  the  larva,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  present  in  the  field  the 
whole  year  around.  In  winter  it 
can  be  found  by  digging  about  the 
crowns  and  roots  of  alfalfa  plants. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  does  not  hi- 
bernate definitely.  When  the 
weather  is  cool  the  adults  are  quiet, 
but  with  warmer  temperatures  they 
quickly  resume  their  activities.  Egg 
laying  begins  in  early  spring  and 
is  usually  ended  by  June  10.  One 
successful  method  of  controlling 
the  pest,  therefore,  is  to  destroy 
the  eggs  by  pasturing  the  first  crop 
up  to  that  time.  A  similar  result 
may  be  obtained  by  cutting  the  al- 
falfa green  and  feeding  it  as  a  soil- 
ing crop. 

If  this  is  not  done  the  larvae 
hatch  in  large  numbers  about  the 
last  week  of  May  or  earlier,  and 
eat  the  alfalfa  leaves  so  rapidly 
that  the  plant  is  unable  to  outgrow 
the  injury.  After  the  field  is  cut, 
the  larvae  which  have  been  feeding 
upon  the  first  crop  gather  upon  the 
buds  of  the  stubble  and  frequently 
consume  all  of  the  second  crop.  By 
that  time  most  of  the  insects  have 
completed  their  growing  period  and 
have  gone  into  the  pupal,  or  rest 
ing,  stage.  The  later  growth  of  the 
crop,  therefore,  does  not  suffer 
from  them. 

To  protect  the  crop  pasturing,  as 
has  been  said,  is  effective  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  The  field 
should  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
lots  and  each  lot  should  be  pas- 
tured alternately,  the  animals  be- 
ing left  in  it  until  the  alfalfa  has 
been  eaten  down  close  to  the 
ground.  The  number  and  size  of 
the  lots  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  producing  power  of  the  field, 
and  the  number  of  animals  to  be 
pastured,  so  that  each  lot  may  be 
grazed  about  once  in  two  weeks. 
Pasturing  should  be  continued  un- 
til most  of  the  weevil  eggs  have 
been  laid,  which,  in  practice,  means 
a  little  later  than  the  usual  cutting 
time  of  the  first  crop.  This  meth- 
od has  the  additional  advantage  of 
providing  an  economical  method  of 
fattening  livestock. 

If  the  weevils  are  not  killed  early 
in  the  year  they  may  be  destroyed 
after  the  first  crop  has  been  re- 
moved by  getting  rid  of  all  the 
vegetation  in  the  field,  crushing  the 
clods,  and  filling  the  crocks  so  as 
to  expose  the  entire  surface  to  the 
sun.  This  is  best  done  by  covering 
the  field  with  a  dust  mulch,  the 
dust  being  an  additional  means  of 
killing  weevils.  Success  obviously 
depends  upon  doing  the  work  when 
the  ground  Is  dry  and  the  weather 
warm  and  bright. 

The  second  crop  may  also  be  pro- 
tected by  spraying  the  stubble. 
Spraying  may  also  be  resorted  to 
in  the  spring.'  From  50  to  100  gal- 
lons per  acre  of  a  mixture  of  ar- 
senite  of  zinc  and  water  in  the  pro- 
portion of  4  pounds  of  powder  in 
100  gallons  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  apparatus  best  suited 
for  alfalfa  spraying  is  described  in 
detail  in  the  bulletin  already  men- 
tioned. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 

We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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When  a  Milk  Market  Is  Far  Away 


Good  Money  Can  Be  Made  From  Cheese  Manufactured  At  Home 


T 


'  HERE  are  any  number  of  dairy  farms  located 
here  and  yonder  all  over  our  country,  away 
to  one  side,  that  are  but  little  known  and 
seldom  seen  by  strangers  passing  thru.  These 
farms  are  usually  large,  with  plenty  of  running 
water,  extensive  pastures,-  and  meadows  capable 
of  supporting  a  large  herd  of  cows,  often  much 
larger  than  is  actually  kept,  on  account  of  distance 
from  market.  Some  of  the  pleasantest  days  of  my 
life  have  been  spent  on  ranches  of  this  description, 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  in  several  cases  of  helping  to  turn 
the  isolation,  which  their  owners  believed  to  be  a 
handicap,  into  a  money-making  asset,  by  giving 
such  instructions  as  wjll  be  found  in  this  article. 

Such  farms  are  generally  well  adapted  to  mak- 
ing cheese,  some  on  quite  a  large  scale,  others  in 
less  quantity,  but  the  farmer  having  five  cows — or 
one  hundred — will  find  here  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions to  meet  his  particular  needs,  so  far  as  making 
cheese  is  concerned.  There  seems  to  be  a  popular 
belief  that  some  secret  is  connected  with  cheese 
making,  and  unless  such  secret  can  be  discovered 
or  learned,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  make  cheese.  I 
would  right  here  assure  you  that  there  is  no  secret 
of  any  kind  to  be  found  out  or  taught  in  the  process 
of  making  cheese,  more  than  there  is  about  mak- 
ing soft  soap.  You  mix  a  certain  quantity  of  what 
is  called  rennet  with  sweet  milk,  then  apply  heat 
of  proper,  temperature  for  a  time;  when  instead 
of  having  milk  and  rennet,  you  have  curd  and 
water,  or  whey — as  water  is  called  when  separated 
from  milk — then  all  you  have  to  do  is  press  this 
curd  into  shape,  and  you  have  cheese.  Looks  sim- 
ple, doesn't  it?  So  does  making  soft  soap  look 
simple  to  the  amateur,  but  let  the  amateur  try  to 
make  it  and  he  will  find  it  takes  a  lot  of  "know 
how"  to  make  the  ingredients  turn  to  soap;  in  both 
cases  it  is  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  which 
teaches  us  the  effect  certain  agents  will  have  on 
milk. 

Rennet  is  an  extract  taken  from  the  stomach  of 
a  young  calf,  pig  or  other  young  animal — that  has 
been  fed  on  milk  a  few  days — simply  by  soaking  in 
water,  or  brine.  Doctors  use  it  under  the  name  of 
pepsin,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing,  for 
pepsin  will  make 
cheese,  just  as  rennet 
does;  they  often  pre- 
scribe it  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia  or  other 
stomach  trouble,  for 
the  reason  that  our  di- 
gestion cannot  go  on 
without  it,  hence  cheese 
of  good  quality  is  one 
of  the  most  wholesome 
and  easily  digested 
foods  that  we  have. 

Cheese,  such  as  our 
American  cheddar, 
brick,  limburger,  and 
all  such  varieties  can- 
not be  made  without 
rennet,  as  no  other 
agent  will  thicken  sweet 
milk,  and  then  go  on 
digesting  the  solid  mat- 
ter, or  cheese,  from  the 
moment  it  is  mixed 
with  milk,  as  long  as 
the  cheese  is  in  exist- 
ence. This  process  of 
digestion  in  cheese  is 
what,  we  call  "breaking 
down"  or  "curing,"  or 
ripening,  and  makes 
the  cheese  fit  for  food. 
The  whole  art  of  cheese 
making   then  depends 
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on  a  knowledge  of  what  conditions  help  or  retard 
this  process. 

If  milk  is  loppered  or  sour  when  rennet  is  added, 
the  acid,  or  sourness,  prevents  or  retards  this  proc- 
ess of  digestion  or  curing  in  the  cheese,  as  rennet 
has  no  effect  on  loppered  milk;  or,  when  rennet  is 
mixed  with  sweet  milk  and  then  the  curd  is  neg- 
lected and  allowed  to  get  sour  while  in  the  whey, 
the  effect  is  to  arrest  the  breaking  down  or  curing 
process,  making  a  dry,  hard,  unpalatable  cheese. 
If  too  much  rennet  is  mixed  with  sweet  milk,  other 
things  being  right,  it  causes  the  cheese  to  cure  too 
quickly  for  ordinary  trade  to  dispose  of  it  before  it 
becomes  too  ripe — if  too  little  is  added,  it  takes 
too  long.  So  it  will  be  well  to  keep  these  points 
in  mind  when  applying  the  following  simple  in- 
structions. 

So  far  as  color  is  concerned,  that  has  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  flavor  or  the  quality  of  cheese, 
it  simply  pleases,  or  displeases,  the  eye;  but  in 
treating  a  small  amount  of  milk,  if  color  is  used, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  measuring  the  proper 
quantity,  as  two  or  three  drops  extra  will  make 
the  color  too  high  and  so  cause  the  cheese  to  be 
objectionable  to  the  eye. 

Heat  affects  the  action  of  rennet  at  every  stage. 
When  we  say  four  ounces  of  rennet  will  thicken 
1,000  pounds  of  perfectly  sweet  milk  in  fifteen 
minutes  at  86  degrees,  the  same  quantity  of  rennet 
would  thicken  the  same  milk  in  ten  or  twelve  min- 
utes at  96  degrees;  again,  if  the  milk  were  pretty 
old,  or  far  advanced  towards  being  sour,  the  same 
quantity  of  rennet  at  the  same  temperature  would 
thicken  1,000  pounds  in  perhaps  three  minutes. 
So  when  you  find  the  quantity  it  will  take  of  your 
particular  jar  of  rennet  to  thicken  100  pounds  of 
perfectly  sweet  night's  and  morning's  milk  mixed 
together,  in  about  fifteen  minutes  at  90  degrees, 
keep  on  using  that  quantity  in  proportion  to  what 
milk  you  have  every  day;  then  if  it  thickens  some 
morning  in  two  or  three  minutes  you  will  know 
that  your  milk  is  old,  and  you  must  hurry  thru 
the  process  of  cutting,  heating  the  curd,  and  sepa- 
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rating  the  whey;  even  then,  it  will  not  make  a  good 
cheese. 

So  with  cheese  while  curing,  if  your  room  is  too 
warm  it  hurries  the  action  of  the  rennet  in  digesting 
or  ripening  the  cheese,  besides  causing  loss  of  fat, 
as  shown  by  the  outside  of  cheese  feeling  oily;  then 
if  it  is  too  cold  the  process  will  be  slow,  or  stand 
still;  which  is  the  reason  that  after  cheese  is  cured 
enough  to  make  it  fit  to  eat,  it  is  placed  in  cold 
storage  to  hold  it  as  near  as  possible  at  that  state 
for  a  long  time. 

I  would  like  to  impress  on  the  operator  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  he  should  cultivate  his  sense  of 
smell.  You  will  be  surprised  in  a  short  time  to 
find  how  acute  this  sense  will  become  if  you  keep 
continually  using  it  to  determine  the  sweetness 
of  milk,  and  the  changes  that  will  take  place  in 
the  smell  of  curd  within  a  few  minutes.  Practice 
in  this  will  save  you  a  whole  lot  of  trouble  and 
add  very  materially  to  your  efficiency  as  a  cheese 
maker.  When  buying  rennet  and  annatto  (cheese 
color),  be  sure  and  get  them  in  the  original  jar 
with  the  seal  unbroken,  else  they  may  have  been 
reduced  with  water. 

Here  is  about  what  you  will  require  to  make  a 
start:  There  must  be  a  heating  apparatus  of  some 
kind.  If  you  count  on  only  five  to  ten  cows,  and 
have  running  water  connected  with  a  boiler  at- 
tached to  the  cook  stove,  as  many  farmers  have, 
that  will  answer  the  purpose  first  rate;  should  the 
kitchen  be  too  small,  or  for  some  other  reason  you 
do  not  wish  to  use  it,  pipe  the  hot  water  to  another 
room.  Then  there  is  a  small  vat  on  the  market, 
sold  by  dairy  supply  houses,  that  will  hold  200 
pounds  of  milk  and  is  heated  by  a  common  coal  oil 
stove  about  tire  size  and  shape  of  a  large  cow 
bell ;  the  vat  may  be  placed  in  a  kitchen  or  other 
room,  and  when  the  day's  work  is  done  it  can  be 
set  one  side  as  easily  as  a  sewing  machine.  This, 
with  a  small  press  and  hoop  complete,  will  cost 
about  $30.  For  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  say  a 
thousand  pounds  a  day  or  more,  it  is  best  to  have  a 
small  steam  boiler  which  may  be  picked  up,  per- 
haps second  hand,  in  any  city,  and  a  good  tinsmith 
in  your  local  town  will  probably  make  a  vat  of 
suitable  size  cheaper  than  can  be  got  from  a  sup- 
ply house;  it  is  a  tin- 
smith's business  to 
make  a  vat,  anyway. 
And  a  carpenter  or 
handy  man  can  make 
the  outer  wooden  jack- 
et. Also  a  handy  man 
can  make  a  "sink;"  it 
is  simply  a  water-tight 
box  about  the  size  of 
your  vat,  but  only  six 
or  eight  inches  deep, 
mounted  on  legs.  Then 
make  a  rack  with  lath 
or  other  thin,  narrow 
strips,  nailed  about  a 
half  inch  apart  on  the 
narrow  edge  of  one  by 
two  inch  cross-pieces; 
cut  this  so  as  to  fit 
loosely  into  the  sink. 
Cut  a  V-shaped  notch 
in  each  of  the  cross- 
pieces  to  allow  the 
whey  to  drain  off  to 
one  corner  where  a  hole 
is  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sink  to  let  the 
whey  escape,  which  can 
then  be  saved  in  any- 
way convenient.  Cover 
the  rack  with  a  cheese 
cloth  strainer  big 
enough    to   hang  over 
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sides  of  sink  all  around;  it  is  thea  ready  for  the 
curd.  A  cider  mill  with  two  screws  wide  enough  apart 
to  take  in  two  fourteen-inch  hoops  is  just  the  thing 
for  any  amount  of  milk  up  to  a  thousand  pounds  a 
day ;  you  can  then  buy  the  regular  cheese  hoops  and 
followers  (or  lids) ;  fourteen-inch  hoops  with  fol- 
lowers cost  $2.75  to  $3.00  each,  according  to  local- 
ity. Or,  you  can  buy  the  screws  and  any  handy 
man  can  make  an  upright  press  of  suitable  size.  A 
regular  "gang"  press  takes  up  too  much  room 
and  is  too  expensive  for  a  small  plant.  The  four- 
teen-inch hoop  is  most  useful  for  a  quantity  of 
200  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  or  more;  they  make  a 
cheese  twenty  to  thirty-five  pounds  each  that  fits 
the  grocer's  cutting  machine,  and  he  prefers  them 
on  that  account. 

Keep  in  mind  I  am  talking  about  American 
cheese  altogether  in  this  article.  If  you  have  a 
smaller  amount  of  milk,  get  what  are  known  as 
Young  America  hoops,  costing  about  $2.00  each; 
they  are  about  five  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  make  a  cheese  six  to  eight  pounds  each,  which 
would  require  60  to  80  pounds  of  milk;  they  are 
usually  sold  without  being  cut,  and  are  in  good 
demand  in  most  sections. 

Other  utensils  are:  A  perpendicular,  or  upright, 
curd  knife,  the  two  of  a  suitable  size  will  cost,  say, 
$5.00;  two  guaranteed  thermometers,  one  might  get 
broken,  cost  75  cents  each;  a  flat  sided  tin  pail;  a 
flat  bottom  tin  scoop;  a  graduated  ounce  glass,  25 
cents;  a  common  wooden  hay  rake  (cut  off  the  han- 
dle to  about  four  feet),  used  to  stir  milk  and  curd, 
with  teeth  turned  upward,  and  a  pair  of  scales  at 
least  large  enough  to  weigh  cheese  when  sold. 

Supplies  will  be:  A 
suitable  sized  jar  each 
of  rennet  extract  and 
annatto  (cheese  col- 
or) ;  see  that  the  orig- 
inal seal  is  not  broken, 
for  both  are  often 
adulterated  by  adding 
water.  Bandage  cloth 
is  woven  in  circular 
shape,  which  is  most 
convenient,  as  all  you 
have  to  do  is  cut  off  a 
strip,  say  seven  inches 
wide,  and  the  bandage 
is  already  made,  and 
costs  about  one  cent 
each;  but  be  sure  to 
get  it  the  same  size  as 
the  hoops,  else  you  will 
have  trouble;  if  your 
hoops  are  fourteen- 
inch,  ask  for  fourteen- 
inch  bandage;  it  is 
made  in  Young  Amer- 
ica sizes,  too.  Some 
circles  to  press  on  each 
face  of  cheese,  to  stay; 
they  make  a  rind  and 
prevent  the  cheese  from 
cracking.  Ask  for  an 
inch  less  in  diameter 
than  your  hoops;  their 
cost  is  trifling.  Some 
unbleached  cotton  cloth 
ut  in  squares  about 
fifteen  inches  each,  for 
press  cloths,  two  for 
each  cheese  you  expect 
to  make  in  a  day;  a  set 
will  last  all  summer. 

When  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  make  cheese,  let  some  member  of  the  fam- 
ily be  cheese  maker;  it  will  not  do  for  all  hands 
to  try  making  cheese  at  once;  they  may  help,  but 
only  under  the  cheese  maker's  direction;  it  will 
lead  to  systematic  studying  of  the  process  by  that 
one;  besides,  one  can't  then  blame  the  other  if 
something  goes  wrong. 

Now,  having  everything  ready,  the  cheese  maker 
should  start  the  heating  apparatus  going  a  day  or 
two  before  he  begins  to  make  cheese.  Put  some 
water  in  the  vat,  instead  of  milk,  and  see  whether 
everything  is  ready  or  not;  you  should  be  able  to 
heat  your  vat  nearly  full  of  cold  water  in  at  least 
an  hour  to  90  degrees.  When  you  are  sure  that 
everything  is  right,  put  the  night's  and  morning's 
milk  in  the  vat  together,  having  kept  the  night's 
nilk  sweet  by  airing  and  cooling  as  soon  as  milked. 
Turn  on  heat  and  warm  to  90  degrees,  stirring 
gently  to  have  it  heat  evenly.  If  you  are  heating 
by  steam  or  oil  lamp,  be  sure  and  have  water  under 
the  milk;  a  vat  is  just  like  a  double  boiler  used  by 
cooks  to  prevent  burning  the  contents;  if  you  are 
heating  with  hot  water  it  is  all  right,  there  is  no 
use  wasting  heat  to  warm  cold  water.  As  soon  as 
the  milk  reaches  90  degrees  as  shown  by  the  ther- 
mometer while  still  holding  the  bulb  in  the  milk, 
shut  off  the  heat  if  there  is  a  lot  of  water  under 
the  milk;  you  may  need  to  shut  it  off  before  it 
reaches  90,  for  it  will  run  up  a  degree  or  two. 
Stir  a  few  minutes  to  even  up  the  bottom  heat. 

Now  measure  out  about  fifteen  drops  of  annatto 
for  every  100  pounds  of  milk,  or  one  ounce  in  the 
graduated  glass,  for  1,000  pounds;  mix  with  a  cup 
of  water  to  make  more  bulk,  and  stir  it  into  the 
milk,  rinsing  the  cup  that  none  may  be  wasted. 


Always  put  in  the  color  first,  if  you  use  it;  some 
sections  like  an  uncolored  cheese  best. 

Have  ready  a  little  less  than  a  half-ounce  of  ren- 
net for  every  100  pounds  of  milk,  or  four  ounces 
to  1,000;  mix  with  a  t  up  of  water  simply  to  make 
more  bulk,  and  pour  lengthwise  of  the  vat  quickly 
into  the  milk,  stirring  at  the  same  time;  don't  for- 
get this,  for  the  rennet,  If  poured  into  the  milk  and 
left  a  minute  without  stirring,  would  be  likely  to 
make  streaks  of  curd,  leaving  most  of  the  milk 
without  any  rennet. 

Note  the  exact  time  the  moment  you  pour  in  the 
rennet,  stir  gently  but  thoroly  two  or  three  min- 
utes to  be  sure  it  is  well  mixed,  then  cover  the  milk 
with  a  cloth,  and  let  stand  perfectly  quiet;  for  if 
you  stirred  or  shook  it  you  might  break  the  milk, 
just  as  it  was  thickening,  and  cause  waste.  In 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  insert  a  finger;  It 
should  feel  creamy,  or  like  buttermilk;  let  stand 
ten  minutes  longer  or  more,  until  it  looks  like  and 
feels  like  a  pan  of  very  thick  loppered  milk;  this 
change  is  called  coagulation,  and  is  the  same 
change  that  takes  place  when  slowly  cooking  the 
white  of  an  egg.  It  should  be  at  this  stage  in 
about  twenty-five  minutes  from  the  time  rennet 
was  put  in. 

Perhaps  it  will  take  two  or  three  days  to  deter- 
mine just  how  much  of  your  particular  Jar  of  ren- 
net to  put  In,  as  rennet  varies  in  strength,  espe- 
cially if  you  bought  it  In  bulk,  after  the  seal  was 
broken;  but  get  it  down  to  a  quantity  that  will 
show  the  right  signs  of  thickening  in  twelve  to  fif- 
teen minutes,  then  it  should  be  firm  in  ten  minutes 
more,  so  as  to  slip  over  the  finger  nice  and  smooth. 


THERE  is  no  better  road  making  tool  made  than  a  good  tractor  hitched  to  a  grader  made  heavy 
enough  to  stand  its  strength.  If  you  own  a  tractor  you  can  earn  a  good  deal  of  money  on  the  side 
by  grading  and  dragging  roads  with  it.  If  you  have  not  seen  these  modern  farm  horses  showing  on* 
at  a  tractor  demonstration  this  year  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  do  so.  You  still  have  a  chance  at  the 
following  demonstrations:  Indianapolis,  Indiana — August  28-September  1.  Madison,  Wisconsin — Sep- 
tember 4  to  S 


Now  uncover  and  place  the  horizontal  curd  knife 
— the  one  with  cross  blades — in  one  corner  of  vat, 
cutting  down  to  the  bottom,  holding  the  knife  slant- 
ing; bring  the  knife  upright  and  cut  close  to  side 
of  vat  from  end  to  end;  turn  and  cut  back  just  the 
width  of  knife  further  over,  and  so  on  till  the  whole 
mass  has  been  cut.  Lift  out  the  knife,  and  insert 
the  perpendicular  knife  in  one  corner  and  cut  over 
the  same  ground  in  the  same  way.  Then  beginning 
at  one  corner,  cut  across  and  across  until  all  is  cut 
in  that  direction.  The  mass  is  now  in  cubes  about 
a  half  inch  square.  Go  on  cutting  with  the  same 
knife  until  the  pieces  average  about  the  size  of 
corn,  having  cut  from  side  to  side  and  to  the  bot- 
tom every  stroke.  It  may  be  done  quickly  but  with 
care,  avoiding  any  slashing  or  jerky  motions  or 
you  will  mash  the  tender  curd,  causing  waste. 

Now  with  the  hands  stir  gently,  giving  it  a  roll- 
ing motion  from  bottom  to  top,  and  turn  on  the 
heat.  There  will  be  no  change  in  taste  or  smell 
at  this  time,  the  curd  and  whey  will  be  just  as 
sweet  as  before  the  rennet  was  mixed  with  the 
milk.  Keep  stirring  with  the  hands  or  rake  to 
prevent  matting  or  lumps  forming;  let  the  heat 
rise  gradually  until  in  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  it  will  show  from  100  to  104  degrees.  You 
can  have  some  latitude,  but  it  should  not  be  below 
100,  nor  more  than  104,  unless  you  have  a  lot  of 
Jersey  milk,  when  it  may  go  to  107  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  summer  and  fall. 

You  will  notice  that  when  you  started  to  stir  it 
was  all  curd;  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  curd  was 
all  covered  with  whey;  by  the  time  it  was  heated 
to  104  there  was  apparently  just  a  little  curd  in 
the  bottom.    Keep  on  stirring  occasionally  for  a 


while  until  it  begins  to  feel  firm;  soon  it  will 

squeak  under  the  teeth.  Have  one  end  of  a  poker 
or  other  piece  of  iron  in  the  fire,  and  when  hot 
enough  to  fry,  but  not  quite  red  hot,  squeeze  a 
small  handful  of  curd  and  touch  to  the  hot  iron; 
if  it  is  still  sweet  the  curd  will  just  fry  but  will 
not  stick.  Try  it  again  every  little  while,  and  when 
you  see  fine  threads  pull  out  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
then  break  and  fly  back,  dip  curd  and  whey  into 
the  sink  quickly  as  you  can,  allowing  the  whey  to 
run  off.  Stir  the  curd  by  hand  to  keep  from  mat- 
ting in  lumps.  If  your  milk  was  good  and  sweet  it 
may  be  an  hour,  or  two  hours,  from  the  time  of 
reaching  100  or  104  degrees,  before  any  threads 
will  show,  or  it  may  be  as  soon  as  you  shut  off 
the  heat  if  the  milk  was  pretty  old.  Keep  close 
watch  at  this  stage,  for  the  quality  of  your  cheese 
depends  more  on  your  judgment  than  at  any  other 
stage  of  the  process;  do  not  allow  curd  to  remain 
In  the  whey  after  you  can  notice  these  short 
threads  on  a  hot  iron. 

Cultivate  your  sense  of  smell  and  you  will  soon 
be  able  to  decide  in  a  moment  whether  the  acid  has 
advanced  enough  to  cause  threads  to  start,  for  it 
is  acid  combined  with  action  of  rennet  that  causes 
threads  to  draw  out  on  a  hot  iron,  and  this  test  will 
never  deceive  you.  This  process  will  go  on  while 
the  curd  is  in  the  sink,  but  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  after  the  whey  is  drained,  providing  only 
short  threads  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  would 
draw  out  at  the  time  of  separation.  Stir  the  curd 
occasionally  until  it  will  draw  threads  a  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  then  snap  off  and 
fly  back  on  a  hot  iron;  then  sprinkle  on  a  quarter 

pound  of  salt  for  every 
100  pounds  of  milk,  or 
two  and  a  half  pounds 
for  1,000.  Stir  a  few 
minutes  to  fix  the  salt 
well  into  the  curd,  and 
as  soon  as  the  harsh- 
ness caused  by  the  salt 
disappears,  it  will  be 
ready  for  press. 

From  about  the  first 
of  September,  salt  at 
the  rate  of  three  pounds 
of  salt  to  1,000  pounds 
of  milk,  for  there  is 
more  cheese  in  milk 
then  than  early  in 
spring  or  summer. 
Keep  the  curd  warm 
all  the  time,  if  neces- 
sary cover  with  a  cloth 
— it  should  not  go  be- 
low 80  or  85  degrees. 
Shove  a  thermometer 
into  the  pile  to  make 
sure. 

Have  your  hoop 
ready  by  placing  a 
bandage  on  a  tin  band 
found  inside  the  hoop 
for  that  purpose;  lay  a 
wet  press  cloth  over 
bottom  of  hoop;  place 
the  bandage  in  hoop 
down  far  enough  to  lap 
an  inch  or  so  on  bot- 
tom; fill  in  the  curd, 
counting  on  about  ten 
pounds  of  cheese  for 
every  hundred  pounds 
of  milk;  of  course  the 
curd  will  weigh  con- 
siderably more  than  that,  as  it  is  very  wet;  spread 
a  press  cloth  on  top  of  the  curd,  then  push  down 
the  follower,  or  lid,  and  if  there  is  more  than  one 
cheese,  when  all  are  ready,  apply  pressure,  giving 
a  light  squeeze  at  first  to  allow  surplus  whey  to 
drain  off,  then  squeeze  occasionally  until  pretty 
tight. 

After  an  hour  or  more,  take  the  cheese  out  of 
press,  dump  the  hoop  upside  down  on  a  table  or 
board,  lift  off  hoop  and  pull  up  bandage  nice  and 
smooth  all  around,  lap  over  an  inch  of  bandage  on 
face  of  cheese,  lay  on  a  dry  circle,  then  spread 
over  that  a  wet  press  cloth;  turn  hoop  bottpm  up, 
and  push  down  over  cheese;  turn  hoop  bottom 
down,  and  pull  up  bandage  all  around;  lap  an  inch 
or  so  of  bandage  over  face  of  cheese,  lay  on  a 
circle,  then  spread  a  wet  press  cloth  over  that  and 
push  down  follower;  when  all  are  ready,  put  back 
in  press  until  next  morning. 

We  call  this  dressing  the  cheese,  and  it  should 
be  done  in  such  manner  that  when  the  cheese  is 
taken  out  next  morning,  it  will  be  smooth  and 
tree  from  wrinkles  in  bandage  or  face.  Press  often 
to  keep  the  slack  tightened  up,  giving  a  good 
squeeze  last  thing  at  night,  but  there  is  no  need 
to  strain  the  pressure;  leave  the  circles  on  the 
cheese;  press  cloths  are  taken  off,  washed  and 
made  ready  for  next  day's  cheese  every  morning. 

If  cheese  sticks  in  hoop  when  taking  it  out, 
run  a  case  knife  around  between  cheese  and  hoop. 
Place  the  cheese  on  boards  at  least  as  wide  as  the 
cheese,  in  a  room  where  a  temperature  as  near  as 
possible  to  from  GO  to  70  degrees  can  be  maintained, 
and  turn  them  upside  down  every  morning.  After 
Continued  on  Page  730 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


TO  DRAIN,  OR  NOT  TO  DRAIN 

This  Is  Primarily  a  Purely  Business  Question  of  Dollars  and  Cents 


WHETHER  or  not  to  drain  a  patch  of  ground, 
a  field  or  an  entire  farm  should  he  de- 
cided entirely  upon  the  basis  of  whether 
or  not  it  will  pay  the  farmer  a  profit  on  the  cost 
of  doing  the  work.  In  practically  all  cases  where 
there  is  any  question  at  all  in  the  mind  of  the  land- 
owner the  question  can  he  answered  that  it  will 
pay.  This  is  a  very  safe  prediction 
for  me  to  make  because  a  good  job 
of  draining  will  make  a  larger  in- 
crease in  the  annual  profit-earning 
capacity  of  a  piece  of  land  than  the 
average  man  would  think. 

Right  at  the  start  of  this  discus- 
sion let  me  make  one  fact  very 
plain:  Tile-drained  land  is  not  only 
drier  in  wet  years  than  is  undrained 
land,  but  it  is  also  more  moist  in 
dry  years  than  is  undrained  land. 
To  an  even  greater  extent  can  it  be 
said  that  the  crops  on  that  land 
after  draining  it  will  not  only  be 
better  than  before  in  cases  of  wet 
years,  but  also  in  cases  of  dry  years. 
I  had  long  been  familiar  with  the 
theory  involved  in  this  statement, 
and  then  I  proved  it  very  thoroly  to 
my  own  satisfaction. 

Tile  drainage  causes  an  increased 
circulation  of  air  thru  the  ground,  as 
well  as  greater  rapidity  of  water- 
flow  thru  the  soil.  The  water-hold- 
ing capacity  of  air  increases  with 
a  rise  in  its  temperature  and  de- 
creases with  a  fall  in  its  tempera- 
ture. As  the  warm  air  of  a  dry  sea- 
son gradually  filters  thru  a  well- 
drained  soil  it  is  cooled  by  that  soil, 
which  is  a  good  many  degrees 
cooler  than  are  the  surface  soil  and 
the  air  blowing  over  it;  it  is  cooled 
to  such  a  temperature  that  it  is 
forced  to  deposit  some  of  its  moisture 
in  the  soil,  Just  as  a  sudden  drop  in 
the  temperature  on  a  hot  summer 
day  causes  rain  to  fall. 

In  the  year  of  1910  I  laid  some 
twenty-five  miles  of  tile  ditches  in  a 
large  farm  in  northern  Iowa.  That 
was  a  very  dry  summer  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  When  I  did  the  fall 
plowing  in  late  August  and  Septem- 
ber the  ground  was  very  hard  and 
dry  and  plowed  up  in  lumps  and 
chunks,  as  well  as  in  clods,  for  it 
was  a  clay  soil  and  the  farm  was 
known  as  one  of  the  wettest  in  that  community, 
and  the  soil  had  literally  baked  that  hot,  dry  sum- 
mer. But  whenever  a  plow  came  within  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  of  one  of  those  tile  ditches  the  surface  soil 
was  found  to  be  mellow  and  moist,  and  the  plow 
turned  and  pulverized  it  as  nicely  as  any  plow  ever 
did  in  the  history  of  farming.  The  width  of  this 
moist  mellow  strip  was 
found  to  vary  quite 
uniformly  with  the 
length  of  time  the  tile 
had  been  in;  where  the 
tile  had  been  laid  in 
early  spring  of  that 
year  the  strip  was  con- 
siderably wider  than 
where  it  had  been  laid 
during  June,  the  last 
tile  having  been  laid 
the  thirtieth  day  of 
June.  Thus  the  theory 
of  it  was  vindicated  to 
me. 

Now  here  is  why 
crops  do  better  on 
drained  land  In  dry 
seasons  than  they 
would  have  had  the 
land  not  been  drained: 
In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  our  dry  sum- 
mers  follow  wet 
springs;  at  least  the 
undrained  land  was  too 
wet  during  the  spring 
for  the  best  growth  of 
crops.  Plant  roots  can- 
not live  without  air  in 
the  soil;  so  while  the 
ground  is  wet  in  the 
spring  they  stay  close 
to  the  surface  where 
they  can  get  air.  When 
the  dry  spell  comes  it 
is  the  surface  soil 
which  is  dried  out  first; 
h<Tc  are  found  the  bulk 


By  James  A.  King 

of  the  plant  roots,  so  these  plants  soon  die  of  thirst. 
But  when  the  soil  is  well  drained  the  subsoil  as 
well  as  the  surface  soil  is  kept  emptied  of  surplus 
water  during  the  spring  and  the  air  is  able  to 


Till*  Man  Im  Planting  Dimes  to  Grow  Dollars;  for  Such  Is  the  Usual  Hatio 
Between  the  Annual  Cost  of  a  Drainage  System  and  the  Increased  Annual 
Earning  Capacity  of  the  I, ami  in  Which  It  Is  Installed 


penetrate  into  the  subsoil.  The  result  is  that  the 
plant  roots  immediately  sink  down  into  the  sub- 
soil, even  below  the  depth  to  which  the  plow  has 
turned  it,  as  nature  intends  that  they  should.  Then 
when  the  dry  season  comes  they  are  down  where 
they  can  get  water  even  after  the  surface  soil  is 
dried  out;  thus  they  withstand  the  drought.  This 


This  Sjvnmp  Was  a  Breeding  I'lace  for  Malaria-hearing  Mosquitoes  und  a  Source  of  I  ■'mil  and  I  n- 
lienlthful  Odors.  This  Illustrates  the  Right  of  the  Community  to  Take  a  Hand  in  Forcing  an  Owner 
to  Bear  His  Share  of  the  Outlet  for  the  Water  From  Such  I. amis 


advantage  is  in  addition  to  that  one  previously  ex- 
plained. 

The  first  cost  is  not  the  only  thing  to  consider 
in  determining  whetner  or  not  it  is  worth  while 
to  drain  any  part  of  a  farm.  That  first  cost  should 
be  divided  up  between  all  the  years  which  the  drain- 
age system  will  last,  and  then  balanced  against 
the  increased  productiveness  of  the 
land  resulting  from  having  it 
drained.  A  good  tile  ditch  well  laid 
should  have  an  efficient  life  of 
twenty-five  years.  So  that  an  in- 
creased earning  capacity  of  one  dol- 
lar a  year  will  repay  a  drainage  cost 
of  $25  an  acre;  interest  on  the  in- 
creased earnings  will  counterbal- 
ance the  interest  on  the  drainage 
cost,  by  the  time  it  has  to  be  re- 
newed. On  the  bulk  of  our  farms 
the  cost  of  draining  the  land  which 
is  not  completely  swamp  land  will 
be  considerably  less  than  this.  And 
on  these  same  farms  the  increased 
earning  capacity  resulting  from  this 
work  will  be  considerably  more  than 
one  dollar  an  acre  a  year. 

The  Iowa  farm  to  which  I  referred 
to  above  would  not  sell  for  $60  an 
acre  before  it  was  drained.  The 
year  after  that  drainage  system  was 
installed,  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
was  refused  for  it.  One  tract  of  280 
acres  is  now  held  at  $160  an  acre 
by  its  owner,  and  this  drainage  sys- 
tem is  the  only  improvement  which 
has  been  made  on  it  during  these 
years,  and  that  cost  only  a  little 
under  $2,000.  Of  course  the  natural 
increment  in  land  values  in  that 
community  is  responsible  for  some 
of  that  increased  value.  But  fully 
$75  an  acre  of  that  increased  value 
is  the  direct  result  of  that  drainage 
system  which  cost  approximately 
$7  an  acre  for  the  entire  farm. 

I  know  an  Iowa  farmer  who  had 
twenty  acres  which  was  producing 
him  nothing  but  a  very  inferior 
grade  of  cow  pasture  and  hay,  it  was 
so  wet.  As  it  was  a  slightly  de- 
pressed top  of  a  ridge,  securing  an 
outlet  was  a  very  simple  matter  for 
him,  and  his  entire  cost  for  draining 
that  twenty  acres  was  $300,  or  an 
average  cost  of  $15  an  acre.  That 
fall  he  plowed  it  up  and  put  it  to 
corn,  having  had  the  usual  use  of  it  for  pasture 
while  it  was  being  drained;  the  net  profit  from 
the  corn  crop  the  next  year  more  than  paid  the 
entire  cost  of  draining  that  field.  Innumerable 
instances  of  this  kind  can  be  told,  a  history  of  the 
farming  business  of  America  would  be  filled  with 
such    tales,    from    actual    personal  experience. 

But  the  increased 
productiveness  of  the 
field  is  not  the  only 
feature  of  the  problem 
to  be  considered.  I 
know  a  quarter  section 
farm  which  has  one 
thirty-acre  field  which 
has  only  fifteen  acres 
dry  enough  to  plow, 
and  all  of  that  fifteen 
acres  is  not  always  as 
dry  as  it  should  be. 
But  that  fifteen  acres 
has  just  fourteen  sides 
to  it.  You  can  readily 
realize  the  inconven- 
ience there  is  and  the 
time  which  is  lost  in 
plowing,  planting  and 
cultivating  that  field, 
or  in  cutting  a  crop  of 
small  grain  from  it. 
The  other  half  of  that 
thirty  acres  has  never 
produced  anything 
more  valuable  than  a 
small  crop  of  very  in- 
ferior wet  land  hay. 
It  is  so  located  that 
$300  would  easily  pay 
the  entire  cost  of 
thoroly  draining  it,  so 
that  the  entire  field 
would  make  excellent 
plow  land  with  only 
four  sides  instead  of 
the  fourteen  which  the 
cultivable  part  of  it 
Continued  on  Page  729 
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Good  Roads  Are  Good  Business 

It  Matters  Not  Whether  They  Lead  to  Town  or  to  the  Field 


One  Experience 


WHEN  Greene  County  (Iowa)  farmers  want  to 
go  to  to\'n,  they  don't  stop  on  account  of 
the  mud.  The  big  reason  for  that  is  that 
there  isn't  very  much  mud  in  Greene  County,  es- 
pecially on  the  graveled  roads  that  lead  into  Jef- 
ferson, the  county  seat,  even  in  a  wet  time,  and 
Greene  is  one  of  the  level,  black  land  counties  of 
the  State. 

Automobiles  are  on  the  graveled  roads  during 
the  wet  spells  Just  about  as  they  usually  are,  that  is, 
local  automobiles.    Tourists  are  scarcer  because 
they  couldn't  get  to  the  county,  but 
Jefferson  autos  run  just  about  as 
usual  in  spite  of  steady  rain. 

The  first  of  the  system  of  roads 
that  are  giving  so  much  satisfaction 
to  the  people  of  Greene  County  was 
established  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Some  farmers  south  of 
Jefferson  graveled  a  part  of  a  mile  of 
road.  It  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
soon  the  county  took  up  the  propo- 
sition of  using  gravel  on  all  impor- 
tant roads  of  the  county.  At  one  time 
or  another,  all  of  the  principal  ar- 
teries leading  to  Jefferson  have  re- 
ceived a  coat  of  gravel. 

The  cost  of  keeping  up  these  roads 
thru  past  years  had  not  been  ex- 
cessive. There  is  one  strip  south  of 
Jefferson  that  has  cost  less  than  $1 
per  mile  per  year  for  seventeen 
years.  New  material  has  to  be  added 
occasionally  during  the  life  of  the 
road  in  order  to  keep  it  in  good 
shape.  The  first  expense  is  that  for 
the  gravel ;  present  contracts  call  for 
about  2,200  yards  per  mile  of  finished 
road,  and  this  costs  the  county  75 
cents  per  yard.  There  is  no  other 
expense  to  the  operation,  as  that 
price  is  the  price  paid  for  the  gravel 
on  the  road  and  leveled  off.  Present 
plans  call  for  an  eight-inch  depth  in 
the  eight  feet  of  road  in  the  center 
of  the  road,  and  a  four-inch  depth  on 
the  four  feet  on  either  side  of  that, 
making  a  sixteen  foot  strip. 

Greene  County  now  has  over  one 
hundred  miles  of  graveled  roads  in 
good  condition,  and  some  other  roads 
that  have  been  graveled  many  years 
ago  and  which  have  had  no  gravel 
for  many  years;  the  gravel  is  prac- 
tically gone  from  much  of  the  latter 
class. 

The  road  south  of  Jefferson  is 
known  there  as  a  305-day  road, 
since  it  can  be  traversed  any  day  in 
the  year,  unless  the  snow  is  too  deep. 
It  /is  on  the  Jefferson-Panora 
road,  and  was  surfaced  twelve  years 
ago. 

But  the  interesting  thing  about 
the  roads  of  Greene  County  is  this: 
That  there  are  a  good  many  people 
in  the  county  that  are  in  favor  of 
establishing  more  durable  roads — 
concrete,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
that  will  require  little  or  no  up- 
keep. They  believe  that  they  have 
gone  thru  the  preliminaries  and  that 
permanent  roads  of  concrete  are  the 
next  logical  step. 


farmer  who  used  to  haul  fifty  bushels  over  the  old 
road  now  hauls  sixty-eight  bushels  with  the  same 
team.  He  gets  his  hauling  done  36  per  cent  sooner, 
and  therefore  saves  36  per  cent  of  his  time. 

If  his  time,  and  the  service  of  his  team,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  on  his  wagon  and  harness  are  worth 
30  cents  per  load  per  mile,  and  the  United  States 
Government  says  they  are,  he  would  save  10.8  cents 
per  load  per  mile. 

Now,  if  you  are  a  farmer,  figure  out  how  many 
loads  you  haul  to  or  from  town  or  shipping  point, 
count  the  mileage  for  each  load,  and  see,  just  for 
fun,  how  many  dollars  a  year  you  would  save  if  you 


Solve  This  Yourself 


perts  say  it  costs  4  cents  a  bushel  to  haul  corn; 
3.8  cents  for  barley;  2.6  cents  for  oats;  3.5  cents 
for  rye;  5  cents  for  flaxseed  and  4  cents  for  pota- 
toes. They  say  it  costs  $1.53  per  ton  to  get  nay 
from  farm  to  freight  car  or  town  and  that  each 
hog  costs  38  cents  to  haul  to  shipping  point. 

Those  are  some  figures  that  have  been  used  in 
arriving  at  that  estimate  of  $20,000,000  as  the  cost 
of  hauling  the  products  of  Iowa  over  Iowa  roads 
as  they  are  at  present.  The  most  tight-fisted  esti- 
mator says  10  per  cent  of  this  annual  hauling  ex- 
pense can  be  saved  with  hard  roads.  And  that 
10  per  cent  saving  is  just  exactly  the  interest  on 
$40,000,000  of  bonds  for  hard  surfaced 
roads. 

When  one  remembers  that  the  hard 
roads  are  not  going  to  cost  any  more 
than  the  State  is  now  paying,  that 
$2,000,000  saving  in  hauling  expense 
will  remain  in  the  pockets  of  the 
Iowa  farmers.  Sounds  like  a  good 
proposition. 


a  dy- 


HERB  is  a  little  problem  in  road 
arithmetics.  The  road  from 
Ames  to  Nevada,  Iowa,  has 
been  improved  with  a  reasonably 
hard  surface.  Before  improvement  it 
took  106  pounds,  average  draft,  to 
pull  a  load  of  one  ton. 

After  improvement  it  took  an  aver- 
age draft  of  75  pounds  to  pull  the 
same  load  in  the  same  wagon.  These 
figures  are  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Public  Roads,  which  made 
namorneter  test  of  that  particular  road. 

The  saving  in  necessary  pulling  power  therefore 
was  36  per  cent,  when  the  farmer  used  the  harder 
surfaced  road.    Now  the  problem: 

If  the  largest  load  a  farmer  could  haul  over  that 
road  was  fifty  bushels  before  it  was  improved,  how 
much  more  can  he  haul  now,  with  the  same  team 
and  the  same  wagon? 

If  it  cost  him  30  cents  per  load  per  mile  to  haul 
over  the  old  road,  how  much  does  he  save  nowadays 
for  the  same  size  load? 
The  answers  are  both  easy  and  interesting.  The 


fN  nESRY  COl'NTY,  Iowa,  people  srot  tired  of  driving  to  and  from  town 
over  bod  roads  so  much  of  the  time.  So  they  got  their  heads  together 
with  the  County  Hoard  of  Supervisors  and  planned  how  to  quit  it  without 
quitting  driving  at  this  time.  They  decided  to  experiment  a  little.  A  road 
from,  a  small  nearby  town  to  the  County  Seat  was  carefully  graded  last 
year  and  theu  treated  with  crude  oil.  The  above  pictures  show  three  dif- 
ferent sections  of  this  road;  the  whole  road  is  like  this  whenever  not  cov- 
ered with  snow — and  then  is  like  a  snow-covered  city  street.  If  you  will 
look  these  pictures  over  carefully  you  can  easily  imagine  what  Henry 
County  people  think  of  this  plun 


Private  Farm  Roads 


T 


had  surfaced  road  from  your  farm  to  your  shipping 
point. 

Save  $2,000,000  a  Year 

IT  COSTS  the  farmers  of  Iowa  approximately 
$20,000,000  a  year  to  haul  their  products  to 
market  and  get  their  supplies  from  town.  At 
least,  those  arc  the  figures  given  to  the  Greater 
Iowa  Association  from  United  States  Government 
sources  and  from  best  authentic  estimates  by  ex- 
perts in  Iowa.  The  average  distance  from  farm  to 
shipping  point  in  Iowa  is  6.2  miles,  and  these  ex- 


HE  private  roads  on  the  farm 
differ  in  general  from  the  pub- 
lic roads  only  in  the  amount 
and  kind  of  traffic  which  they  carry. 
The  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  their  construction  and  mainte- 
nance are  the  same.  But,  as  the  farm 
road  is  called  on  to  bear  far  less 
traffic,  the  ordinary  methods  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  are  so 
modified  and  the  use  of  materials  so 
adapted  as  to  meet  the  special  re- 
quirements and  reduce  the  cost.  To 
build  the  farm  roads  in  the  same 
manner  as  public  thorofares,  which 
carry  much  greater  traffic,  in  general 
would  be  a  useless  waste  of  money. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  loca- 
tion of  the  roads  and  paths  about  the 
farm.  The  roads  and  paths  are  a 
part  of  the  permanent  farm  plant. 
Consequently  they  should  be  so  lo- 
cated as  to  best  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended,  should 
fit  in  with  the  general  scheme  of  the 
farm,  and  at  the  same  time  should 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  places 
which  would  require  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive construction  or  maintenance. 
The  main  consideration,  however, 
must  be  to  secure  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency  from  the  farm  plant  as 
a  whole. 

The  earth  road  is  the  most  common 
type  of  farm  road  and  will  probably 
so  remain.  When  properly  crowned, 
drained,  and  maintained  with  the 
split-log  drag  or  other  similar  de- 
vice, the  earth  road,  on  all  but  a  few 
exceptional  soils  or  in  a  few  places 
immediately  around  the  farm  lots 
and  buildings,  can  be  made  to  answer 
the  requirements  fairly  well.  A 
little  grading  will  in  general  give 
the  earth  road  a  crown  sloping  from 
the  center  toward  the  side  ditches  at 
a  rate  of  about  1  inch  to  the  foot, 
and  side  ditches  of  sufficient  size  to 
carry  away  the  storm  water  can  usu- 
ally be  constructed  without  difficulty. 
If  the  ground  is  springy  the  side 
ditches  may  be  made  deeper,  or  the 
ground  water  may  be  carried  away 
by  tile  drains. 

The  fundamental  requirement  of 
an  earth  road  is  always  good  drain- 
age. This  involves,  first,  the  removal 
of  the  water  which  reaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  road  from  precipitation 
or  otherwise;  and  second,  in  certain 
places  the  removal  of  any  ground 
water  which  reaches  the  road  from 
underground  seepage.  Surface  drain- 
age is  accomplished  by  securing  a 
reasonably  firm  crowned  roadway 
and  providing  ditches  of  sufficient  size  and  with 
ample  grade  and  frequent  outlets.  Subdrainage 
to  remove  the  water  from  beneath  the  road  surface 
or  to  prevent  its  passage  into  the  roadbed  is  usually 
accomplished  most  effectively  by  so-called  blind 
drains  or  by  means  of  properly  located  tile  drains. 

Roads  and  drives  immediately  around  the  farm- 
yards and  barns  which  are  used  very  frequently  are 
usually  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  some 
surface  improvement.  Very  light  or  extremely 
sandy  soils  cut  up  badly  in  dry  weather,  while  cer- 
tain heavy  and  absorbent  soils  become  very  sticky 
Continued  on  rage  728 
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rst  Aid  to  the  Farming  Business 

Solving  Their  Problems  in  Forming  Cooperative  Associations 


WE  ARE  organizing  a  farmers',  cheesemakers' 
and  butterniakers'  advancement  associa- 
tion and  would  like  to  have  a  model  in 
drawing  up  our  constitution  and  by-laws.  Can  you 
help  us?"  So  wrote  a  Wisconsin  farmer  to  the 
National  Agricultural  Organization  Society  on 
March  4  of  the  present  year.  That  letter,  typical 
of  many  that  come  to  the  N.  A.  O.  S.,  was  referred 
to  a  salaried  organizer  who  is  familiar  with  the 
butter  and  cheese  industry.  The  organizer  in- 
formed the  correspondent  that  he  had  but  little 
faith  in  the  success  of  an  advancement  association 
which  combined  farmers  with  business  men  when 
their  interests  were  not  identical.  He  then  outlined 
the  principal  reasons  why  farmers  find  it  best  to  or- 
ganize to  do  their  own  business.  He  also  described 
the  essentials  in  any  farmers'  cooperative  trading 
organization. 

In  late  April  the  correspondent  reported  that 
the  farmers  had  held  a  meeting  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  should  organize  a  co- 
operative association  to  ship  livestock  and  general 
farm  produce,  and  to  purchase  heavy  farm  sup- 
plies.   How  were  they  to  go  about  it? 

By  return  mail  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  advised  the  call- 
ing of  a  second  meeting  to  canvass  the  matter  more 
thoroly,  and  suggested  the  selection  of  a  special 
committee  to  undertake  an  investigation  and  to 
sell  share  capital.  The  N.  A.  O.  S.  then  promised 
to  send  an  organizer  to  aid  in  completing  the  work. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  from  that  community 
until  the  middle  of  July,  when  a  letter  came  in 
with  an  application  for  membership 
in  the  N.  A.  O.  S.,  and  word  that 
the  community  had  followed  every 
direction  and  was  now  ready  to  com- 
plete its  organization  on   July  20. 

True  to  its  promise,  the  N.  A.  O.  S. 
sent  an  organizer  to  this  meeting. 
At  that  time  the  character  of  the 
association  was  determined.  Since 
then  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  has  drafted  the 
necessary  articles  of  incorporation 
and  the  by-laws,  and  has  negotiated 
the  incorporation  of  it  under  the  co- 
operative law  of  Wisconsin.  Aid  will 
also  be  given  for  the  installation  of 
a  simple  system  of  bookkeeping. 

But  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  service  will  not 
end  with  that  preliminary  assistance 
in  organization.  The  community  has 
complied  with  the  membership  re- 
quirements for  a  year  and  is,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  occasional  visits  by 
organizers,  to  inspection  of  its 
books,  and  to  any  aid  of  a  special 
character  that  it  requests  when  it 
comes  within  the  province  of  the 
N.  A.  O.  S.  Such  a  service  in  its 
present  form  is  new  in  America. 
Which  brings  up  some  of  the  ques- 
tions: What  is  the  N.  A.  O.  S.? 
Why  is  it  giving  this  service?  Who 
are  behind  it?  What  does  it  sig- 
nify? 

The  N.  A.  O.  S.  was  founded  in 
1915  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Marketing  and 
Farm  Credits.  It  was  created  as  a 
service  agency  to  give  farmers'  or- 
ganizations an  opportunity  to  make 
use  of  true  and  tried  principles  and  methods  of 
business  practice. 

Here  is  how  and  why  it  was  born: 

For  several  years  the  American  people  have  been 
much  concerned  with  the  enormous  wastage  in  the 
marketing  of  farm  products.  The  complete  trans- 
formation of  conditions  of  production  and  sale, 
which  have  done  away  with  the  importance  of  the 
individual  farmer  and  require  combination  for  ef- 
fective sales  of  farm  products,  h,as  brought  up  many 
complex  problems  and  has  naturally  resulted  in 
numerous  failures  on  the  part  of  farmers'  organi- 
zations. 

For  several  years  various  groups  had  interested 
themselves  in  the  development  of  a  constructive 
business  policy  for  American  farmers.  In  order  to 
find  out  what  should  be  done,  pilgrimages  were 
made  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Organizations 
were  created  for  the  gathering  and  tabulating  of 
information.  Conferences  were  held  for  the  discus- 
sion of  proposed  American  policies. 

During  this  time  sentiment  has  gradually  clari- 
fied. A  large  number  of  those  who  have  given 
thought  to  this  subject  are  now  convinced  that 
th*:re  is  need  in  America  of  a  citizenship  agency 
controlled  by  the  farmers  and  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  This"  agency,  they  think,  should 
devote  Its  attention  to  investigating  methods  of  do- 
ing business,  to  fighting  the  farmers'  battles  before 
bodies  such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to 
furnishing  organizers  to  form  cooperative  societies 
on  approved  lines,  and  to  assisting  these  societies 


By  Charles  W.  Holman 

[Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  on  Market- 
ing and  Farm  Credits,  and  Secretary  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Organization  Society.] 

from  time  to  time  in  the  transaction  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

These  leaders  point  to  the  methods  by  which 
industrial  enterprises  are  formed  and  kept  on  an 
efficiency  basis  as  a  reason  for  the  creating  of  such 
an  agency  for  the  farmers.  Thruout  the  world  may 
be  found  efficiency  engineers  who  may  be  called  to 
the  service  of  business  enterprises.  They  overhaul 
a  business,  find  its  leaks  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  stopping  the  waste.  They  often  bring  about 
important  changes  in  policy  that  reach  the  entire 
operation  of  a  plant. 

These  leaders  also  have  found  that  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  European  continent  the  effi- 
ciency idea  has  been  applied  to  the  farming  busi- 
ness. But  these  agencies  operate  on  a  broader 
scale  than  do  the  efficiency  engineers  for  private 
business;  for  they  have  at  heart  the  building  of  a 
rural  civilization  as  an  end,  to  which  better  farm- 
ing business  is  but  a  medium. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  farmers  could  use 
the  same  mediums  of  combination  for  trade  that 
industrial  organizations  have  used.  But  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  farmers'  combinations  need 
special  laws  permitting  them  to  operate,  and  should 


TO  CURE  OUR  ILLS 

"TTTOSE  who  are  engaged  in  the  farming  business  have  been  feeling  more 
*  and  more  each  year  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  business  op 
■with  themselves,  for  they  have  not  been  getting  what  they  believed  to  be 
their  just  rewards.  In  general  we  have  diagnosed  our  troubles  to  be  two- 
fold— faulty  marketing  methods  and  systems,  inadequate  credit  facilities 
and  unjust  market  rates.  The  latter  is  partly  solved,  tho  only  partly,  by 
the  new  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  The  former  is  slowly  being  solved  by  the 
organization  of  cooperative  associations  of  various  kinds. 

To  sny  that  a  given  community  dc  iIk  a  cooperative  society  is  no  nearer 
aa  accurate  diagnosis  of  its  troubles  than  to  say  that  a  man  suffering  with 
a  pain  has  bowel  trouble,  when  it  may  be  any  one  of  several  bowel  affec- 
tion*— or  even  some  other  sort  of  a  difficulty.  To  put  the  farming  business 
of  that  community  on  the  right  road  to  highest  success,  a  thoro  first-hand 
study  most  be  made  of  that  community  by  a  skilled  physician  of  the  farm- 
ing business — that  is  its  diagnosis.  Then  the  society  or  association  best 
fitted  to  Its  needs  must  be  properly  organized  and  its  operations  supervised 
until  it  is  running  successfully— that  is  the  prescription.  This  combination 
of  accurate  diagnoses  and  correct  prescription  works  a  cure  for  the  ills  of 
the  farming  business  of  that  particular  community.  Ilut  that  same  diag- 
nosis and  prescription  probably  would  not  fit  another  community  because 
Its  troubles  and  conditions  were  not  the  same;  just  us  the  medicine  which 
will  cure  stomach  ache  will  not  cure  divhthcrla. 

To  diagnose  and  prescribe  for  the  farming  business  ills  of  a  community 
Is  the  work  of  the  JV.  A.  O.  S.,  a  gronit  of  skilled  farming  liii.siness  specialists 
anil  affiliated  farm  associations  of  all  kiyds.  The  society  is  not  organized 
for  profit,  and  cannot  earn  or  pay  a  profit  to  its  members.  It  is  organized 
to  foster  and  aid  the  nation's  business  of  farming  as  no  individual  or 
private  corporation  can  aid  It.  It  is  doing  a  work  which  supplements  that 
of  The  Farming  Business,  a  work  which  we  would  like  to  do  but  cannot 
because  of  physical  limitations;  therefore  we  are  presenting  to  our  readers 
this  explanation  of  the  work  of  the  IV.  A.  O.  S.  by  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Holman. 
—The  Kdilor. 


be  formed  on  principles  different  from  the  ordinary 
trading  bodies.  Now,  then,  to  adjust  a  farmers' 
combination  to  the  requirements  of  business  has 
become  a  complex  and  exceedingly  difficult  prob- 
lem— one  that  varies  with  crops  and  sections.  To 
make  this  adjustment  it  was  proposed  to  create  the 
National  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  and  the 
general  committee  proposed  to  the  delegates  who 
met  in  1915  the  formal  inauguration  of  this  society. 

The  Third  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and 
P'arm  Credits  unanimously  indorsed  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  general  committee  and  gave  au- 
thority for  the  creation  of  this  service  agency.  It 
authorized  the  chairman  to  6elect  a  committee  to 
undertake  the  formation  of  the  society  and  the 
drafting  of  its  provisional  articles  of  organization 
and  by-laws. 

Chairman  Frank  L.  McVey  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  president 
of  the  University  ot  North  Dakota,  devoted  some 
time  to  the  picking  of  a  committee  that  would 
undertake  the  provisional  organization  of  the  N.  A. 
O.  S.  That  committee  consisted  of  the  following: 
Gifford  Pinchot,  president,  National  Conservation 
Association,  Milford,  Pike  County,  Pa.;  John  Lee 
Coulter,  dean  College  of  Agriculture  and  director 
Experiment  Station,  University  of  West  Virginia, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  H.  W.  Tinkham,  farmer.  War- 
ren, R.  I.;  Charles  McCarthy,  chief  Wisconsin 
Legislative  Reference  Library,  Madison,  Wis.;  Clar- 
ence Poe,  president  the  Progressive  Farmers'  Pa- 


pers, Raleigh,  N.  C;  Millard  R.  Myers,  treasurer, 
editor  American  Cooperative  Journal,  Chicago,  111.; 
Grant  H.  Slocum,  general  manager  The  Gleaners, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  H.  W.  Danforth,  president  National 
Counsel  of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Associations, 
Washington,  111.;  Clarence  Ousley,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Extension  and  Home  Economics,  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  Col- 
lege Station,  Texas;  Harris  Weinstock,  State  Mar- 
ket Director,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  committee  accepted  the  responsibility,  met 
and  drafted  the  provisional  constitution  and  by- 
laws modeled  after  the  structure  of  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society,  which  embodies  the 
first  attempt  to  do  this  character  of  work  among 
the  English  speaking  peoples.  Under  the  banner 
of  the  I.  A.  O.  S.  nearly  110,000  Irish  farmers  are 
organized  into  1,100  cooperative  societies. 

The  purposes  of  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  as  outlined  by  the 
committee  are: 

(a)  To  cooperate  with  central  bodies  and  local 
branches  of  societies  or  other  associations,  for  the 
promotion  of  "better  farming,  better  business  and 
better  living." 

(b)  To  organize  agriculture  and  other  rural  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  on  cooperative  lines. 

(c)  To  examine  into  the  methods  of  production 
and  distribution  of  farm  products  with  a  view  of 
evolving  a  "system  of  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
in  handling  and  marketing  the  same. 

(d)  To  encourage  and  promote  the  cooperative 

organisation  of  farmers  and  of  those 
engaged  in  allied  industries  for  mu- 
tual help  in  the  distribution,  storing 
and  marketing  of  produce. 

(e)  To  aid  in  the  economical 
transfer  of  agricultural  produce 
from  the  producer  to  consumer. 

(f)  To  supply  instructors  and 
lecturers  upon  the  subject  of  co- 
operation among  farmers,  auditing 
and  accounting  experts,  and  legal 
advice  in  matters  relating  to  organ- 
ization. 

(g)  To  issue  reports,  pamphlets 
and  instructions  that  will  help  in 
spreading  knowledge  of  the  best 
means  of  rural  betterment  and  or- 
ganization. 

(h)  To  encourage  and  cooperate 
with  educational  institutions,  Fed- 
eral and  State  departments,  socie- 
ties, educational  centers,  etc.,  in  all 
efforts  to  solve  the  questions  of  rural 
life,  distribution  of  produce  and  the 
special  application  of  the  facts  and 
methods  discovered  to  the  conditions 
existing  among  the  farmers  of 
America,  and  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  increasing  cost  of  living. 

(i)  To  investigate  the  land  con- 
ditions and  land  tenure  with  a  view 
to  working  out  better,  more  equit- 
able and  fairer  systems  of  dealing 
with  this  problem  so  vital  to  the  so- 
cial and  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  country. 

(j)  To  call  from  time  to  time 
such  conferences  or  conventions  as 
will  carry  out  the  above  objects. 
Since  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  put  for- 
ward as  a  working  basis  they  have  been  subject  to 
the  test  and  criticism  of  many  people  and  organiza- 
tions, and  a  number  of  important  changes  will  have 
to  be  made  before  they  are  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee at  the  first  annual  meeting. 

Among  the  world  citizens  keenly  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  agricultural  cooperation  is  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  founder  and  president  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society.  About  the  time 
of  the  First  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and 
Farm  Credits,  Sir  Horace  and  a  group  of  American 
associates  met  and  constituted  themselves  an  in- 
formal body  to  promote  the  organization  of  agri- 
cultural cooperation  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1914  this  group  secured  some  funds. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  uses  to  which  these  funds 
have  been  applied  was  in  the  training  of  agricul- 
tural organizers  and  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  study  the  prevailing  methods  of  organizing  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent.  When 
the  N.  A.  O.  S.  Was  launched  by  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  this  group 
made  available  the  expenditure  of  part  of  its  funds 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  committee  of 
the  N.  A.  O.  S. 

By  means  of  this  financial  assistance,  the  N.  A. 
O.  S.  was  enabled  to  open  temporary  general  of- 
fices in  Suite  340,  Washington  Block,  Madison,  WJ* 
and  to  employ  a  small  corps  of  organi 
counsel,  and  a  clerical  staff.  Madison 
Continued  on  Page  72f 
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MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARiVX 

In  Which  I  Get  a  Lot  of  Experience  With  Livestock 


(Continued  from  last  week's  Issue) 

ABOUT  the  time  we  were  thru  cutting  corn,  we 
had  to  jump  to  the  bean  harvest.  The  soy 
beans  had  been  cultivated  four  times,  but 
at  the  first  working — due  to  wet  weather — it  was 
necessary  to  throw  lots  of  dirt  towards  the  plants 
to  smother  out  the  weeds  which  threatened  the 
extinction  of  the  legume  crop.  As  a  result  of  this 
work,  the  first  branches  of  the  plants  bearing  pods 
rested  right  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Altho  I 
wished  to  harvest  the  soy  beans  with  a  mower,  I 
saw  that  such  a  method  would  result  in  a  large 
waste  of  seed,  so,  after  serious  reflection,  I  deter- 
mined to  pull  the  plant  by  hand — root  and  all — in 
order  to  save  the  seed.  Of  course,  this  method  re- 
moved considerable  fertility  from  the  soil,  as  the 
soy  bean  roots  are  rich  in  nitrogen 
which  has  been  abstracted  from  the 
air  and  converted  into  nitrate  form 
in  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Also  the 
roots  were  coarse  and  improved  the 
texture  of  the  soil.  As  the  bean 
seed  was  what  I  was  after  I  decided 
to  sacrifice  the  benefit  to  be  gained 
by  leaving  the  roots  in  the  soil  and 
to  pull  the  crop  by  hand.  The  beans 
had  been  thinned  to  stand  about 
three  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and 
after  the  first  severe  frosts  all  the 
leaves  had  dropped  from  the  plants. 

We  had  to  use  gloves  to  pull  the 
plants,  as  there  were  horny  stickers 
all  over  the  stalks  which  were  about 
as  pleasant  in  your  hands  as  thorns. 
However,  in  three  days  two  men  and 
three  boys  pulled  all  the  beans, 
altho  they  nearly  all  felt  as  if  their 
backs  were  as  swelled  up  as  the 
Washington  monument  by  the  time 
they  had  finished  the  job.  The  beans 
were  hauled  to  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  mows  which  had  been  reserved 
for  their  reception  until  a  machine 
could  be  secured  to  thrash  the  crop. 

Then  we  shifted  work  to  two  acres  of  cowpeas 
which  also  had  been  grown  for  seed  purposes,  the 
peas  having  been  seeded  with  a  grain  drill  instead 
of  being  raised  in  cultivated  rows.  We  picked  the 
pea  pods  and  stored  them  in  sacks  in  a  shed  so 
that  we  could  tramp  out  the  seed  during  the  days 
of  bad  weather.  With  the  crop  harvest  out  of  the 
way,  we  turned  our  attention  to  preparing  the  land 
for  wheat  and  rye.  After  the  aftermath  of  the 
sorghum  and  cowpeas  had  been  grazed,  I  had 
started  the  disc  harrow  at  work  on  the  stubble,  so 
that  this  field  had  been  harrowed  and  cross-har- 
rowed by  the  time  we  were  thru  corn  harvest.  I 
started  the  drill,  planting  seven  pecks  of  wheat, 
eight  quarts  of  timothy  and  400  pounds  of  a  cheap 
fertilizer  containing  10  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid  and  2  per  cent 
potash,  in  this  field.  I  started  the 
spring  tooth  harrow  on  the  corn 
stubble,  which  was  in  such  good 
tilth  that  it  required  but  little  at- 
tention to  get  it  in  shape  for  the 
wheat  crop. 

I  had  plenty  of  horse  power  and 
I  desired  to  get  as  much  land  seeded 
each  day  as  possible,  so  this  is  the 
way  we  handled  the  drill:  One  man 
would  take  a  team  and  a  load  of 
fertilizer  and  seed  to  the  field  by 
lantern  light  in  the  morning  so  that 
by  the  time  he  had  oiled  his  drill 
and  changed  his  team  to  the  drill  it 
was  light  enough  for  him  to  begin 
work.  Another  man,  as  soon  as  he 
finished  the  chores,  would  hurry  to 
his  breakfast  and  then  he  would  go 
to  the  field  and  drive  the  drill  while 
the  first  laborer  went  to  the  house 
for  his  meal.  Driver  number  one 
would  return  and  handle  the  team 
until  noon,  driver  number  two  doing 
some  other  field  work  during  the 
morning.  At  noon  driver  number 
two  would  bring  a  fresh  team  of  horses  to  the 
field  and  hitch  them  to  the  wagon.  Driver  num- 
ber one  would  then  take  the  team  and  wagon  to 
the  barn,  where  he  would  again  load  his  wagon. 
He  would  get  his  dinner  before  he  returned  to  the 
field.  Then  driver  number  two  would  take  the 
tired  team  to  the  barn,  where  he  would  feed  the 
animals  and  then  turn  them  out  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Driver  number  one  would  work  the  fresh 
team  until  sundown. 

In  this  way  I  was  able  to  keep  my  drill  running 
_all  the  time  that  it  was  light  enough  to  see  the 
v>e.el  track,  and  I  succeeded  in  sowing  130  acres 
o.  '  and  rye  with  one  grain  drill.  You  will 
nun  Tn&T  as  I  used  between  300  and  400  pounds  of 
fertilizer  to  the  acre    with    all    of    this  grain, 


By  Davis  Goll 

I  used  one  carload — or  twenty-three  tons — of  fer- 
tilizer that  fall.  I  was  able  to  haul  this  fertilizer 
from  the  car  to  my  barns  in  a  day  and  a  quarter  by 
using  two  teams  and  hauling  two  and  one-half  tons 
to  the  trip.  You  can  figure  yourself  how  long  it 
would  have  taken  me  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  haul 
this  fertilizer  eight  or  ten  miles  over  bad  roads 
to  my  farm  if  it  had  been  located  back  from  the 
railroad.  Proximity  to  the  railroad  is  an  asset  of 
my  farm  which  makes  the  place  worth  several 
thousand  more  dollars  to  me  than  if  the  place 
were  inland  some  distance. 

I  sowed  fifteen  acres  to  rye  and  115  acres  to 


I  Brought  the  Steers  Bnok  to  the  Farm  in  Pretty  Good  Ord>r  the  First  of 
Oetoher  and  Began  Feeding?  Them  Green  Corn  Twice  a  Day,  in  Addition  to 
Allowing:  Them  to  Graze  Over  the  Home  Fields 


wheat,  hoping  with  a  favorable  season  to  make 
about  fifteen  bushels  of  rye  and  twenty  bushels 
of  wh^at  to  the  acre.  I  finished  my  seeding  opera- 
tions the  last  day  of  October  and  at  once  shifted 
my  force  to  the  cornfields  to  husk  the  corn  crop. 
I  had  stored  nine  acres  of  corn  in  the  silo,  while 
I  had  fed  about  sixteen  acres  of  my  poorest  corn 
as  a  green  soiling  crop  to  my  horses  and  cattle,  so 
that  there  were  only  about  fifty  acres  of  field  corn 
to  husk. 

As  you  will  remember,  I  grazed  four  of  the 
heifers  and  two  cows  on  the  farm  during  the  sum- 
mer. Three  of  these  heifers  dropped  nice  calves, 
which  I  decided  to  raise.  The  other  heifer  would 
not  get  with  calf,  so  when  she  got  in  good  order  in 
the  late  summer  I  sold  her  to  a  local  butcher  for 


My  experience  With  City  Horses  Convinced  Me  That  Good  Country  Horses 
Were  Worth  What  They  Cost  for  Farm  Use.  I  Sold  Off  Some  of  My  Plugs, 
Whose  Chief  Ability  Was  in  Consuming-  Great  Quantities  «if  Feed,  and 
Bought  a  Less  Number  of  Pure-bred  iirood  Mares  to  Replace  Them 


beef.  She  weighed  1,050  pounds  and  sold  for  seven 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  bringing  me  $78.75, 
which  was  a  good  return  considering  that  she  had 
cost  only  $36  ten  months  before.  She  was  the 
best  heifer  in  the  lot,  and  she  would  wax  fat  on 
the  poor  grazing  which  the  farm  furnished,  be- 
cause she  was  a  good  rustler  and  continually  was 
foraging  for  something  to  eat. 

My  fall  crop  of  pigs  came  early,  and  I  again 
advertised  "Quality  pigs  for  sale  at  fair  prices"  in 
one  of  the  farm  papers.  Eight  sows  raised  forty- 
five  pigs  to  the  age  of  eight  weeks.  I  sold  thirty- 
five  of  the  pigs  for  $3.50  apiece,  while  I  let  another 
farmer  have  the  other  ten  for  $32.50  in  order  to 
close  them  out,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  have  any  pigs 
or  shoats  to  carry  thru  the  winter.    I  ran  my 


eight  sows  and  the  boar  behind  the  cattle  in  the 
feedlot,  and  in  this  way  the  hogs  were  able  to 
rustle  a  good  living  from  the  droppings.  In  case 
the  porkers  began  to  squeal  for  feed,  or  if  they 
showed  signs  that  they  were  not  getting  enough 
to  eat,  I  would  supply  them  a  little  corn  or  slop 
on  the  side  in  order  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion. When  any  of  the  sows  were  heavy  with  pig 
I  removed  them  from  the  lot  so  that  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  them  being  injured  by  the  steers.  By 
this  practice  I  was  able  to  keep  my  hog  feeding 
bill  cut  down  to  a  minimum  during  the  winter. 

I  brought  the  steers  back  to  the  farm  in  pretty 
good  order  the  first  of  October  and  began  feeding 
them  green  corn  twice  a  day,  in  addition  to  allow- 
ing them  to  graze  over  the  home  fields.  I  handled 
the  cattle  this  way  until  the  third 
week  in  November,  when  I  moved 
them  to  the  feedlot  and  began  to 
feed  them  a  little  ensilage  and  short 
corn,  as  well  as  corn  fodder.  Grad- 
ually I  increased  the  allowance  per 
steer  until  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
I  had  the  animals  on  full  feed,  at 
which  time  each  steer  or  heifer, 
with  respect  to  size  and  capacity, 
daily  received  about  thirty-five 
pounds  of  ensilage  and  three  pounds 
of  cottonseed  meal,  as  well  as  eight 
to  ten  ears  of  corn  and  one  bundle 
of  corn  fodder.  Occasionally  I 
would  substitute  a  little  cowpea-sor- 
ghum  hay  for  the  fodder. 

I  tried  to  outguess  my  competitor- 
feeders  relative  to  the  proper  time 
for  marketing  the  steers.  After  con- 
siderable study  of  market  conditions 
during  the  preceding  five  years,  I 
decided  that  my  steers  would  bring 
the  best  money  if  I  had  them  fat  and 
in  market  bloom  about  the  third 
week  in  January.  At  this  time  the 
slump  which  usually  comes  after  the 
holidays  would  have  worn  off,  and  the  prospects 
were  that  steers  would  sell  worth  the  money.  Just 
to  illustrate  how  markets  will  fluctuate,  the  high- 
est prices  paid  for  fat  ensilage-fed  cattle  obtained 
about  the  fifteenth  of  December  that  year.  After 
Christmas  the  market  broke  and  steadily  grew 
worse.  I  could  not  afford  to  let  my  cattle  go  when 
they  were  fat,  as  they  would  not  have  brought  over 
$6.50  per  hundred  pounds  at  that  time. 

The  market  continued  low  for  the  next  two 
weeks,  and  then  it  began  to  rise.  As  soon  as  it  was 
up  where  I  was  offered  $7.35  for  my  steers  by  a 
local  dealer,  I  let  the  animals  go.  It  was  mighty 
lucky  for  me  that  I  sold  when  I  did,  as  the  next 
week  the  market  again  slumped  and  did  not  gain 
its  normal  condition  again  until  the  latter  part  of 
March.  Farmers  and  dealers  on  all 
sides  in  my  section  lost,  money  on 
winter-fed  cattle.  My  twelve  steers 
averaged  1,079  pounds  in  weight  and 
sold  for  $7.35  per  hundredweight,  or 
$948.68,  an  average  of  $79.06  per 
head.  As  you  will  remember,  the 
average  of  the  load  of  cattle  was  587 
pounds  when  I  bought  them,  and  ac- 
cording to  this  average  the  steeis 
had  put  on  492  pounds  apiece,  a  gain 
of  about  one  and  one-tenth  pounds 
per  day  during  the  time  I  held  them. 

I  sold  eight  of  the  heifers  for  an 
average  of  six  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound,  the  animals  weighing 
close  to  890  pounds  apiece.  They 
brought  $462.80,  an  average  of  $57.85 
per  head.  Three  of  the  heifers  did 
not  do  so  well  and  only  averaged 
795  pounds  at  selling  time.  They 
sold  for  $155.03,  an  average  of  $51.68 
per  head.  My  gross  income  from  the 
cattle,  including  seven  calves  which 
I  figured  worth  $15  apiece  when  two 
months  old,  amounted  to  $1,735.26, 
which  was  $7.26  more  than  dou- 
ble what  the  animals  cost  me. 
However,  I  had  fed  them  for  nearly  fifteen  months 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $30  per  head  for  twenty- 
three  cattle,  as  well  as  one  heifer  for  ten  months. 
Of  course,  I  had  improved  my  farm  thru  the 
manure  which  the  cattle  had  produced,  as  I  hauled 
150  loads  of  manure  from  the  feedlot  to  the  fields. 
However,  on  a  strictly  business  basis  my  net  profit 
per  head  on  my  cattle  amounted  to  only  $7.13,  and 
in  view  of  the  bad  markets  I  was  extremely  for- 
tunate to  even  make  this  much  money  on  the 
steers.  It  was  only  because  I  bought  the  stockers 
cheap  that  I  was  ahead  on  the  deal. 

During  the  early  winter  we  devoted  all  our  spare 
time  to  clearing  up  land,  cutting  firewood  and  fence 
posts.    I  had  considerable  locust  on  the  farm  and 
Continued  on  Page  728 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


rHAT  the  Teutonic  Allies  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  failure  of  the 
Austrians  to  hold  back  the  victorious  Ital- 
ians is  apparent.  Desperate  preparations  are  now 
being  made  to  defend  the  Austrian  seaport,  Trieste. 
Following  the  capture  of  Goritz,  as  described  in 
last  week's  issue  of  The  Farming  Business,  the 
Italians  have  been  steadily  moving  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  toward  Trieste.  They  are  re- 
ported unofficially  to  have  reached  a  point  only 
thirteen  miles  from  the  Austrian  port.  One  recent 
dispatch  said  that  the  Austrian  fleet  has  sailed 
away  from  the  port,  and  implied  that  there  was  no 
question  but  that  the  Italians  would  take  the  city. 
Yet  the  Paris  Temps  has  received  information  that 
Germany,  realizing  the  moral  effect  of  the  contin- 
ued Italian  successes,  is  taking  over  the  task  of 
defending  Trieste,  and  is  sending  troops  especially 
organized  for  that  purpose.  If  this  is  true,  a  stub- 
born battle  may  be  expected. 

Rome,  in  its  daily  official  statements,  says  the 
Italians  are  also  moving  north  from  Goritz  on  the 
Isonzo  toward  Tolmino.  Unofficial  dispatches  say 
the  fall  of  Tolmino  is  likely  to  come  at  any 
hour. 

In  view  of  the  double  movement  of  the  Italians, 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  both  of  which  are 
meeting  with  success,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Teutons  are  beginning  to  show  evidences  of  tak- 
ing a  serious  view  of  the  situation.  Unless  they 
are  able  to  soon  stem  the  tide  of  defeat  there  is 
no  telling  what  effect  the  situation  will  have  upon 
the  nations  who  are  reported  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
suing  for  separate  peace. 

THE  Western  battle  front  has  been  compara- 
tively quite  of  late,  the  real  fighting  of  the 
last  week  taking  place  on  the  Italian  and 
Russian  fronts.  It  is  true  that  for  the  last  three 
weeks  the  Allied  gains  have  been  comparatively 
slight,  when  measured  in  yards.  Yet  it  is  true, 
too,  that  they  have  been  important  when  viewed 
strategically.  The  British  have  obtained  more  than 
a  foothold  on  the  highest  ground  between  Albert 
and  Bapaume,  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate  Ger- 
man efforts  to  prevent  it.  The  immense  value 
placed  on  this  advantage  is  evidenced  by  the  fur- 
ious counter  attacks  of  the  enemy,  while  his  weak- 
ness is  shown  by  the  fact  that  any  recovery  of 
lost  trenches  he  may  make  is  only  temporary.  The 
French  have  pushed  forward  in  like  fashion  to 
the  edge  of  Clery,  on  the  Somme  loop  that  guards 
Peronne  to  the  northwest,  and  have  gradually  ex- 
tended their  salient  to  the  south  in  the  region  of 
Chaulnes.  The  fighting  around  Peronne  has  been 
fierce  at  times  of  late.  One  correspondent,  describ- 
ing the  artillery  fighting  of  one  day  this  week  on 
the  Dompierre  plateau,  southwest  of  Peronne,  said: 
"The  day  before  the  French  had  captured  German 
third-line  positions  from  Hardecourt  to  Buscourt. 
At  the  precise  moment  of  my  arrival  the  French 
were  employing  all  thair  great  artillery  strength  to 
protect  their  newly-acquired  positions.  The  Ger- 
mans were  shelling  even  more  desperately,  in  an 
effort  to  dislodge  the  French  and  launch  counter 
attacks.  The  stupendousness  of  this  great  artillery 
struggle  was  indescribable.  The  curving  line  of 
fire  extended  from  the  French  positions  before 
Clery,  north  of  the  Somme,  to  St.  Quentin,  thence 
south  to  the  region  of  Peronne  and  southwest  of 
Barleu,  Estrees  and  Soyecourt.  Shells  of  all  cali- 
bers, both  shrapnel  and  high  explosive,  burst  at 
every  instant  at  every  point  along  the  entire  front 
with  a  rapidity  which  defied  counting.  For  one 
lone  interval,  by  a  seemingly  miraculous  interven- 
tion, I  was  able  to  count  off  fifteen  seconds  when 
not  a  single  shell  exploded.  Immediately  there- 
after the  fire  was  resumed  with  redoubled  inten- 
sity." 

RT'SSIA  reports  a  significant  victory  in  the  Car- 
pathians, the  capture  of  Jablonitza,  one  of 
the  most  important  gateways  to  the  Hungar- 
ian plain,  and  the  taking  of  two  other  towns  on 
the  River  Pruth.  Further  north,  in  Galicia,  the 
Teutonic  resistance  is  still  strong,  possibly  owing 
to  the  inspiring  presence  of  the  Kaiser,  who  has 
gone  to  the  Eastern  headquarters,  following  a  visit 
to  the  Western  front.  General  Letchitzky's  ad- 
vance toward  Lemberg  continues  to  make  fast  head- 
way from  the  southeast.  Late  reports  say  that 
General  von  Bothmer's  army,  which  held  the  Tar- 
nopol  lines  for  several  weeks,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Austrian  forces  broke  before  General  Brussil- 
off's  advance,  is  retreating  in  disorder.  The  east- 
ern horn  of  General  Letchitzky's  army  is  straighten- 
ing the  concave  line  west  of  Buczacz,  while  the 
western  horn  has  reached  Mariampol  on  the 
Dniester,  and  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Halicz.  Von 
Hindenburg,  the  German  field  marshal,  and  his 
staff  have  arrived  at  Lemberg  and  are  concentrat- 
ing their  energies  toward  stemming  the  Russian 
advance.  There  is  no  longer  any  pretense  that 
Austrian  soldiers  and  Austrian  staff  officers  are 
defending  Western  Galicia.  The  German  lines 
have  now  been  extended  clear  from  the  Gulf  of 


Riga  to  the  crests  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Simultaneously  with  the  northern  advance,  the 
Russians  are  steadily  penetrating  into  the  Carpa- 
thians south  of  Delatin,  sixty  miles  due  west  of 
Czernowitz.  Here  large  forces  are  progressing 
from  the  southward  up  the  Pruth  River  and  along 
the  railway  leading  thru  the  Carpathians  to  Mara- 
moros  Ziget.  These  forces  are  only  ten  miles  from 
Hungary  on  a  thirty-mile  front. 

RECENT  British  official  reports  almost  give  the 
impression  that  the  British  offensive  on  the 
western  front  is  over,  but  correspondents  on 
the  battlefield  do  not  think  so.  No  one  at  the  front, 
judging  from  an  analysis  of  dispatches,  thinks  the 
offensive  is  over,  or  that  anything  but  winter  will 
stop  it.  Tho  no  village  or  considerable  frontage  of 
trenches  has  been  stormed  in  the  last  few  days, 
practically  every  day  has  found  some  strong  point 
taken  and  some  new  spur  of  trench  thrown  out  in 
the  course  of  the  same  kind  of  operation  which  fol- 
lowed and  preceded  each  big  blow.  For  almost 
eight  weeks  the  British  have  maintained  a  torrent 
of  shell  fire  which  German  prisoners  who  have 
been  at  Verdun  say  surpassed  anything  they  en- 
dured there,  while  at  the  different  munitions  depots 
piles  of  shells  seem  as  plentiful,  according  to  corre- 
spondents on  this  front,  as  the  day  before  the  grand 
offensive  began.  British  gunners  have  had  such 
an  advantage  of  position  over  the  Germans  as  they 
never  had  before,  due  to  the  possession  of  Pozieres 
ridge,  which  was  crowned  by  a  windmill  at  the 
highest  point,  the  wooden  structure  of  which  has 
long  since  been  blown  to  splinters  by  shell  fire  and 
its  stone  base  cracked  into  bits.  Incalculable  and 
inconceivable  is  the  amount  of  shell  fire  spent  on 
this  ridge,  whose  irregular  sky  line  is  ever  chang- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  pummeling,  but  the  British 
keep  their  domination  by  tactics  and  methods  of 
fortifications  not  permitted  to  be  mentioned.  Brit- 
ish guns  are  screened 
behind  the  conquered 
slopes  of  Pozieres 
ridge,  while  from  the 
crest  the  British  are 
able  to  see  all  the  way 
to  Bapaume.  Thus  ex- 
posed, the  German  guns 
have  been  gradually  re- 
tiring, for  once  the 
British  locate  a  Ger- 
man battery  they  go 
after  it  with  a  con- 
centration of  fire.  The 
British  are  hammering 
every  village  on  the 
way  to  Bapaume  and 
Bapaume  itself,  and  at 
the  same  time  their 
aeroplanes  continue 
dropping  bombs  on  the 
same  targets  that  the 
artillery  bombards. 
Wherever  the  Germans 
are  quartered  they  are 
subjected  night  and  day 
to  this  nerve-wrecking 
bombardment.  A  British 
artillery  commander 
says:  "Put  twenty 
rounds  of  eight  inch 
into  Courcellette,"  or 
"A  couple  of  salvoes  of 
twelve  inch  into  Thiep- 
val,"  or  "We  might  as 
well  stop  that  working 
party  digging  in  Mar- 
tinpuich  for  the  even- 
ing," and  the  various 
attacks  are  begun.  As 
an  illustration  of  the 
power  of  artillery 
fire  when  the  shells 
are  ample  and  the 
guns  numerous,  it  is 
estimated  that  during 
this  last  week  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  Somme  bat- 
tle area  had  15,000 
casualties  from  mortar 
fire  and  gunfire  alone. 
One  result  of  the  wide- 
spread shellfire  over  a 
great  depth  of  the  Ger- 
man front,  whether 
twelve-inch  shells  into 
distant  villages  or 
eighteen  pounders  into 
the  front  line  and  sup- 
port trenches,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  Germans  from 
bringing  water,  as  well 
as  food,  up  to  thirsty 
men  penned  up  in  tren- 
ches of  burning  hot 
earth  in  this  fierce  late 


August  weather.  Most  of  the  villages  west  of 
Bapaume  are  filled  with  debris  of  houses  which 
the  British  shellfire  has  battered  down,  say  latest 
reports  from  the  western  front. 


A 


N  EXPLANATORY  statement  of  how  Great 
Britain's  examination  of  mails  is  being  con- 
ducted has  been  presented  to  Secretary 
Lansing  by  the  British  embassy.  It  is  preparatory 
to  a  more  comprehensive  reply  to  American  repre- 
sentations now  being  prepared  jointly  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  foreign  offices.  Figures  given  in 
the  statement  show  the  average  time  for  examina- 
tion of  intercepted  mail  is  from  one  to  three  days. 
The  minimum  delay  to  mail  between  the  United 
States  and  Holland  is  given  at  two  days,  and  the 
maximum  at  seven.  Danish  mails  have  been  de- 
layed from  seven  to  ten  days,  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  remove  them  from  a  ship;  otherwise 
only  four  days.  "It  is  admitted,"  says  the  state- 
ment, "that  at  the  outset  neutral  correspondence, 
in  which  enemy  interests  were  in  no  way  con- 
cerned, was  subjected  to  a  delay  which  is  greatly 
regretted  and  which  has  since  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  mails 
were  removed  from  neutral  ships  for  examination 
without  careful  consideration  of  the  arrangements 
which  would  be  required  to  deal  with  them  as 
quickly  as  possible.  All  preparations  which  seemed 
necessary  were  made  with  this  object,  but  unfor- 
tunately those  responsible  for  them  were  not  aware 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  would  be  encoun- 
tered." 

VERDUN  continues  to  be  the  scene  of  violent 
fighting.    Yet  the  French  appear  to  be  not  in 
the  slightest  danger  of  losing  this  stronghold, 
which  for  months  has  been  the  objective  of  the 
German  crown  prince.    Minor  skirmishes  are  daily 
occurrences  in  the  Champagne  and  near  Pozieres. 


This  Map  Shown  the  (  arno  I'lntenu,  Where  the  Italians  Are  Advancing  To- 
ward Trieste.  This  Plateau  Offers  <;ood  Defensive  Positions  to  the  Aus- 
trians. The  Italluns  Are  Also  Advancing  in  a  Northeasterly  Direction 
Toward  Tolmino 
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NO  WHEAT  PIT  INQUIRY 


Missouri  Milk  Prices 

ON  A  RUMOR  that  the  Kansas  City  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  made  up  of  farmers  sup- 
plying the  city  with  milk,  was  contemplating 
raising  the  price  of  its  product,  President  George 
Tefft  of  the  health  hoard  obtained  figures  from 
other  large  cities  thruout  the  country,  showing  what 
the  various  grades  of  milk  were  selling  for.  The 
following  replies  were  received,  based  on  the  quart 
basis: 

Omaha — Certified  milk.  14  cents;  A  grade  or  mar- 
ket raw  and  pasteurized,  9  cents. 

Memphis — No  grades;  certified,  20  cents;  ordi- 
nary, 10  cents. 

New  Orleans — Certified,  15  cents;  market,  10 
cents. 

Baltimore — Certified,  18  cents;  raw  and  pasteur- 
ized. 9  cents. 

Chicago — Certified,  15  cents;  pasteurized,  9  cents; 
raw,  8  cents. 

Cincinnati — Certified,  15  cents;  A  and  B  grade,  8 
cents. 

St.  Louis — Certified,  15  cents;  raw  and  pasteur- 
ized. 8  cents. 

Pittsburgh— Certified,  15  cents;  pasteurized,  10 
cents;  raw,  8  cents. 

President  Tefft  claims  that  the  increase  is  not 
justified,  and  will  not  be  until  the  dairies  all  place 
themselves  on  a  proven  basis  on  honesty  in  giving 
the  public  the  grade  noted  on  the  bottle  label.  In- 
spectors of  the  food  and  dairy  department  declare 
that  milk  sold  in  the  city  is  improving  steadily 
in  quality. 

Farmers  to  Hire  Agent 

AS  THE  result  of  speeches  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Farmers'  Union, 
phowing  that  $400  000,000  of  cooperative  busi- 
ness was  negotiated  thru  the  unions  last  year 
thruout  the  country,  the  state  association  will  hire 
an  agent  to  direct  the  marketing  policy  of  the  or- 
ganisation. The  last  session  of  the  meeting  was 
devoted  to  debating  the  marketing  question  a*ter 
hearing  reports  of  smount  of  business  that  ctaAl 
be  transacted  thru  t^e  atrent  and  Hue  adopting  of 
a  systematic  campaign  to  increase  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  State.  The  Mtfmtftteea 
in  charge  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  coopera- 
tive marketing  campaign  are:  Warehouse" — .T.  E. 
Jeansonne,  .T.  W.  Lovett,  McVey  Turnev.  Mftrfcet- 
ing — J.  W.  Morpan.  B.  C.  McColloister.  N.  ft  Toes. 
E.  C.  Causey.  Dairying — James  Hall,  P.  P.  B'p»Vv, 
W.  M.  Babin.  Trucking — E.  T.  Dupre.  C.  F.  Coivin. 
T.  O.  Hart  Rice— J.  P.  Campbell,  J.  M.  Davis.  T.  J. 
Merritt.  Cotton— P.  P.  Hidalgo,  B.  B.  Arrington, 
O.  M.  Collinsworth. 


Livestock  Sanitary  Body 

THE  following  members  of  the  Burwi  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  were  apDoirrt.fi  to  fite  Advis- 
ory Board  on  Livestock  Saritary  Affairs,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Dr.  A.  B.  Meli'in, 
chief  of  the  bureau  :  George  M.  Rommel,  chief.  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  DfrriMtan ;  b.  H.  Rawl.  chief.  Dairy 
Division;  R.  A.  Ramspr,  chief.  Field  Insnection  Di- 
vision, and  R.  W.  HioVman,  chief.  Quarantine  Di- 
vision. Aside  from  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity 
on  all  livestock  sanitary  affairs,  the  committee  will 
recommend  measures  for  sanitary  control  work  and 
general  welfare  of  the  livestock  industry. 

Illinois  Calf  Club 

FARM  boys  and  girls  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  Carmel,  111.,  were  given  sixty-eight 
Holstein-Friesian  calves,  and  enrolled  in  the 
American  National  Bank  Calf  Club.  President  J. 
M.  Mitchell  of  the  bank  is  the  organizer  of  the 
Club,  and  it  marks  the  interest  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign to  increase  the  interest  in  dairying  in 
pouthena  Illinois.  The  calves  were  selected  in  the 
dairying  districts  of  northern  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin. After  the  calves  were  given  the  children,  a 
gigantic  parade  was  held  thru  the  streets  of  that 
city. 


Missouri's  Annual  Fai 


THE  premium  list  of  the  Missouri  State  Fair, 
to  be  held  at  Sedalia,  September  2.3  to  30,  is 
ready  for  distribution.  A  new  feature  of  the 
Fair  is  a  boys'  State  Fair  School.  This  school  will 
be  made  up  of  two  boys  from  each  county  in  the 
State.  The  contest  will  be  in  charge  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  each  county,  and  is  open  to  all 
1  oys  under  the  age  of  17  years. 


AS  A  RESULT  of  the  report  made  to  it  by 
its  chairman,  Edward  N.  Hurley,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  not  in- 
vestigate operations  of  the  Chicago  wheat  pit 
or  increase  in  the  price  of  flour. 

Mr.  Hurley,  on  his  return  from  Chicago, 
told  his  colleagues  on  the  commission  he 
looked  into  the  wheat  situation  while  there 
and  discovered  that  the  operators  had  got  in- 
formation concerning  the  crop  shortage 
which  was  substantiated  by  the  official  Gov- 
ernment report  a  few  days  later.  Mr.  Hurley 
is  of  the  opinion  there  was  no  illegal  manipu- 
lation. 

There  is  a  likelihood  that  within  the  next 
few  days  the  Trade  Commission  will  express  • 
itself,  either  formally  or  informally,  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  the  Rainey  bill  repealing 
the  tax  on  mixed  flour.  This  tax,  put  on  dur- 
ing the  Spanish  War,  prevents  the  mixing  of 
corn  and  wheat  flours  by  reason  of  the  heavy 
penalty.  Its  repeal,  it  is  contended,  will  re- 
sult in  keeping  the  price  of  bread  at  5  cents 
a  loaf  and  at  the  same  time  will  make  it  im- 
possible to  increase  the  aize  of  the  loaf. 


Jap  Plot  in  Panama 

ALLEGATIONS  that  the  Republic  of  Panama 
has  granted  a  concession  at  a  strategic  point 
near  the  Panama  Canal  to  parties  suspected 
of  representing  Japan  are  being  investigated  by 
the  Wilson  administration.  Secretary  of  State  Lan- 
sing is  conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances nnder  which  Ramon  Valdes,  President- 
elect of  Panama,  is  reported  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  a  concession  of  60,000  acres  of 
land  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  republic,  opposite 
San  Miguel  Bay,  for  one  Fernandez,  an  agent  for 
a  Japanese  company. 

Secretary  Lansing  declined  to  make  any  com- 
ment on  the  report  that  the  concession  may  have 
been  for  Japan.  The  understanding  is  that  both 
State  Department  and  Department  of  Justice  agents 
are  at  work  on  the  case. 

It  was  recalled  in  Washington  that  rumors  similar 
to  the  Manama  story  have  been  in  circulation  from 
time  to  time  since  the  Panama  Canal  was  well 
under  way.  Lt  was  not  until  a  few  months  ago  that 
they  reachedva  well-defined  outline. 

In  diplomatic  circles  at  that  time  the  common 
belief  wa3  that  private  Japanese  shipping  interests 
were  actively  seeking  land  thru  Spanish  interme- 
diaries to  establish  a  base  for  storing  coal,  in  order 
that.  Japanese  ships  might  procure  their  supplies 
at  lower  rates  than  from  the  American  Govern- 
ment's monopoly  ba6e. 

Indiana  State  Fair 

>REMTTJMS  in  the  livestock  department  of  the 
Indiana  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis, 
beginning  September  4,  will  be  very  liberal, 
according  to  Secretary  Charles  Downey.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  special  prizes  for  all  breeds  will 
attraet  a  big  entry  list,  especially  as  the  livestock 
industry  is  in  such  a  healthy  condition.  Depart- 
ments and  superintendents  in  charge  are:  Horses, 
Dan  C.  Reed  of  Attica;  cattle,  Clem  Graves  of  Bun- 
ker Hill;  sheep,  John  L.  Thompson  of  Gas  City; 
swine,  Mason  J.  Niblack  of  Vincennes;  poultry,  S.  J. 
Miller  of  Indianapolis. 

Vets  Have  Grievance 

AT  THE  recent  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
Veterinarian  Association  at  Omaha,  it  was  de- 
cided to  protest  to  Congress  against  what 
the  doctors  termed  "an  apparent  misapplication  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Smith-Lever  Bill." 
The  reason  of  the  protest  is  the  objection  to  the 
County  Agents  treating  farm  animals  for  infectious 
and  contagions  diseases,  thereby  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  a  veterinarian.  Vaccination  of  hogs  by 
the  agents  has  also  raised  the  ire  of  the  doctors. 

Iowa  Land  Value  Increases 

AE.  GLENNY,  a  river  front  commissioner  of 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  sold  a  farm  in  Orange 
township  to  J.  A.  Wolf  for  $40,000.  The 
price  per  acre  was  $265,  or  four  times  more  than 
was  paid  for  it  thirteen  years  ago.  The  increase  is 
entirely  on  the  land,  as  Glenny  made  no  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  buildings. 


The  Dupage  County,  Illinois.  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation recently  held  its  annual  picnic.  In  addition, 
to  farmers,  the  rural  school  teachers  and  commer- 
cial organizations  of  the  county  were  present. 


Farming  Business  News 

More  than  $200,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  spent  in  planting  flowers  and  beauti- 
fying the  landscape  in  the  county. 

*  *  * 

Thousands  of  Canadian  and  American  farmers  at- 
tended the  Edmonton,  Canada,  exhibition.  The 
show  was  opened  by  Duncan  Marshall,  minister  of 
agriculture  for  the  province  of  Alberta. 

»    »  • 

An  order  for  1,000,000  barrels  of  flour  has  been 
placed  with  a  Philadelphia  concern  by  the  Allies. 
A  large  part  of  the  order,  which  amounts  to  $5,000,- 
000,  will  be  milled  in  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

*  *  * 

In  order  to  help  the  livestock  feeders  of  Living- 
ston County,  Illinois,  to  select  the  best  paying  feed- 
ing cattle,  it  is  likely  that  L.  D.  Seass  of  Moultrie 
County  will  be  hired  to  accompany  the  farmers  to 
market. 

»    *  * 

C.  O.  Levlne,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  has  been  elected  to  teach 
agriculture  in  the  Canton,  China,  Christian  College 
for  a  term  of  three  years.    He  expects  to  reach 

Canton  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

*  *  » 

The  purchase  of  the  entire  herd  of  Herefords 
owned  by  O.  S.  Gibbons,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  by  Mayne 
&  Brazie,  Harlan,  Iowa,  was  one  of  the  largest 
Hereford  deals  of  the  year.  One  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  including  calves,  were  in  the  sale. 

*  *  * 

The  record  for  the  heaviest  fleece  ever  sheared 
from  a  single  sheep  is  claimed  by  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The  fleece  is 
from  "Laramie,"  a  two-year-old  Rambouillet  ram, 
and  weighed  forty-six  and  one-quarter  pounds. 

*  *  * 

Members  of  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Tomato  Club 
are  successfully  marketing  their  crop.  Active  per- 
sonal and  pamphlet  advertising  methods  are  being 
worked  out  by  the  growers,  mostly  girls,  and  it  is 
resulting  in  the  crop  being  sold  at  a  good  profit. 

*  *  * 

Nearly  4,000  men,  women,  girls  and  boys  were 
present  at  the  annual  session  of  the  Texas  State 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Austin.  The  meeting  lasted 
for  three  days,  during  which  time  practically  every 
topic  relating  to  agriculture  in  Texas  was  dis- 
cussed. 

*  *  * 

An  increase  of  3Vs  cents  over  the  price  of  last 
year  was  obtained  by  the  Otseeo  County,  New  York, 
wool  growers  at  their  annual  sale.  The  farmers 
got  their  fleeces  together  and  then  advertised  for 
buyers.  The  selling  price  was  39%  cents  a  pound, 
against  36  cents  obtained  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Including  the  class  of  1916,  a  total  of  4,099  un- 
dergraduate degrees  and  316  graduate  degrees, 
making  a  total  of  4,415,  has  been  granted  by  the 
Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  in  the  forty  years  that 
it  has  been  established.  The  engineering  division 
leads,  with  agriculture  a  close  second. 

*  *  * 

Nearly  $2,500  will  be  awarded  in  prizes  to  the  win- 
ners of  the  Students'  National  Contest  in  Judging 
Dairy  Cattle  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Octo- 
ber 13.  The  contest  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

*  *  * 

The  fifty-third  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  August  30  to  September  2.  At  this 
convention  the  association  will  hold  its  first  annual 
ram  sale  and  show.  It  is  expected  that  3,000  sheep 
will  be  sold.  Range  rams  will  be  shown  in  pens 
of  twenty-five. 

*  *  » 

The  construction  of  a  highway  from  Senatobia  to 
Tyro  began  the  inauguration  of  the  cooperative 
plan  of  building  roads  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
The  country  board  of  supervisors  is  to  pay  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  construction,  and  the  citizer  V 
along  the  seventeen  miles  of  road  will  pay  t  , 
remaining  half. 

»    »  * 

A  Short  Course  in  Canning  Club  work  was  given 
at  the  Hazelhurst,  Mississippi,  high  school  August 
23  to  25,  inclusive.  The  work  was  in  charge  of  the 
County  Agent,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Dodds.  Nearly  all  of 
the  girls  in  the  county  took  part  in  the  three-day 
demonstration.  A  $50  scholarship  was  awarded 
the  best  exhibit. 
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Pocketing  the  Profits  Themselves 

How  Organized  Texas  Farmers  Ship  Their  Own  Hogs  to  Market 


COT'  TON"  growing  was  the  chief  occupation  of 
1  ne  farmers  of    Comanche    County,  Texas, 
r,  until  the  boll  weevil  riddled  their  crops  and, 
like  pother  places  in  the  South,  this  industry  was 
forsaken  for  diversified  farming.    It  was  the  only 
alternative  the  farmers  had  if  they  wished  to  avoid 
br  inkruptcy.     Hog  raising  is  now  a  part  of  the 
d  .iversification  at  Comanche.    The  problem  of  mar- 
keting their  cotton  crop  had  been  accomplished; 
that  is,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  nothing 
left  after  the  sales  were  made  to  remunerate  them 
for  the  use  of  their  land,  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested, or  anything  else.    In  the  new  field  market- 
ing was  also  an  easy  matter;   the  local  dealers 
handled  their  livestock  for  the  farmers.    At  first 
prices  were  satisfactory;  they  did  not  know  what 
their  stuff  should  bring,  and  probably  for  that 
reason  said  nothing.     This  system  of  marketing 
was  maintained  for  two  years,  but  little  by  little 
the  farmers  were  becoming  discontented  with  the 
marketing  system. 

Market  papers,  or  rather  the  market  sections  of 
the  papers  they  received,  showed  the  value  of  hogs 
and  other  livestock  to  be  far  above  that  which  they, 
had  been  receiving  from  the  local  dealers  for  their 
products.  So  one  or  two  of  the  farmers  got  to- 
gether and  decided  about  the  best  thing  for  them 
to  do,  when  they  could  not  obtain  any  more  money 
for  their  stuff  from  the  dealers,  was  to  investigate 
a  bit  and  see  if  they  could  not  approach  these 
dealers  with  enough  evidence  that  they  should 
have  more  money.  These  farmer-investigators,  in- 
stead of  finding  the  evidence  they  sought,  ascer- 
tained that  the  dealers  were  obtaining  an  alto- 
gether too  large  slice  of  their  money  for  handling 
their  livestock. 

With  this  in  mind, 
the  farmers  issued  a 
call  for  a  meeting  of 
the  livestock  producers 
and  feeders  of  Coman- 
che County.  On  March 
6.  1914,  when  the  meet- 
ing was  held,  the  farm- 
ers who  investigated 
the  markets  laid  what 
they  had  found  before 
the  rest  of  the  farmers, 
and  the  outgrowth  was 
the  organization  of  the 
Comanche  County  Hog 
Raisers'  and  Produc- 
ers' Marketing'  Associa- 
tion. Right  off  the  reel, 
to  try  out  the  plan,  a 
car  of  hogs  was  shipped 
to  market.  The  results 
were  most  gratifying. 
The  farmers,  or  rather 
the  majority,  were 
fairly  well  satisfied  that 
they  had  struck  the 
plan  that  had  long  been 
wanting  in  that  county. 
Some  were  skeptical 
and  held  out  their  opin- 
ion, declaring  they 
wanted    further  proof. 

Ten  days  later  two  cars  were  sent  to  market  under 
the  guidance  of  an  official  of  the  association,  and 
the  results  not  only  convinced  the  "Doubting 
Thomases,"  but  established  the  association  as  a  per- 
manent factor  in  the  marketing  of  the  livestock 
grown  by  the  farmers  of  Comanche  County. 

According  to  the  by-laws  of  the  organization,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  association  "To  promote 
greater  interest  in  improved  methods  of  hog  and 
livestock  raising  in  this  county;  also  to  market 
hogs  and  other  livestock  on  a  cooperative  basis; 
also  to  market  such  other  farm  products  as  its 
members  may  Sjee  fit.  A  systematic  and  continu- 
ous effort  shall  be  made  to  improve  the  methods  of 
feeding,  breeding  and  management  generally  of  the 
livestock  in  the  county."  The  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  limited  to  persons  actually  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  hogs  and  other  livestock.  The  asso- 
ciation has  two  hundred  members,  and  charges 
approximately  2  per  cent  commission  on  all  ship- 
ments. 

Thru  the  efforts  of  the  association,  approximately 
$50  to  $300  more  a  car  is  obtained  for  all  hogs 
shipped  to  market.  The  reason  of  this,  as  is  stated 
on  their  letterhead,  is  "Everything  sold  guaranteed 
as  represented."  This  motto,  or  rather  the  living 
up  to  it,  and  the  square  dealing  methods  of  the 
association,  have  won  them  the  friendship  of  the 
packers  at  the  market  patronized  by  them,  and 
consequently  thin  confidence  placed  in  the  stuff 
shipped  under  the  banner  of  the  association  has 
shown  itself  in  the  form  of  better  prices. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  asso- 
ciation— 1914 — the  total  business  in  livestock 
shipped  to  market  was  $30,000.    Stimulated  by  the 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

results  which  marketing  thru  the  association  had 
obtained,  the  farmers"  increased  their  production  of 
hogs  and  cattle,  and  last  year  the  livestock  mar- 
keted by  the  organization  returned  $100,000  into 
the  pockets  of  the  members.  Hogs  are  the  princi- 
pal thing  sold,  altho  occasionally  a  load  of  cattle 
is  marketed. 

A  system  has  been  devised  whereby  the  members 
can  market  five  or  ten  head  of  stock.  A  load  is 
gathered  and  each  animal  is  marked.  When  the 
stock  is  sold,  the  bills  are  itemized,  showing  the 
price,  weight  and  expense  connected  with  the  sale 
of  every  animal. 

The  secretary  of  the  organization,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Janes,  outside  of  attending  to  the  regular  duties 
of  the  office  according  to  the  by-laws,  is  required 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion and  ascertain  at  what  time  they  will  have 
hogs  to  market.  He  notifies  the  members  of  the 
dates  of  shipments,  and  keeps  a  record  of  the  stock 
hogs  which  each  member  has  for  sale.  He  also 
keeps  a  record  of  the  livestock  delivered  on  mar- 
keting days  to  the  headquarters  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  issues  receipts  therefor  to  the  farmers. 
After  the  sale,  the  secretary  or  sales  manager,  or 
whoever  accompanies  the  shipment^  to  market, 
turns  over  the  proceeds  to  the  treasurer,  and  he 
in  turn  distributes  them  among  the  farmers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  official  buyer  of  the  associa- 
tion to  keep  in  touch  with  the  various  livestock 
markets;  to  buy  all  hogs  offered  on  shipping  day 
by  the  members  at  a  price  sufficiently  under  the 


a  difference  in  price.  Considerable  trouble  was 
caused  by  the  marketing  of  both  kinds  of  hogs 
without  means  of  identification,  or  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  was  fed.  The  association  took 
the  word  of  its  members;  but  the  packers  said 
some  of  the  hogs  had  dressed  "soft,"  and  began  to 
discriminate  in  price,  despite  the  guarantee  of  the 
association.  A  system  was  then  devised  to  protect 
the  feeders  and  growers  who  produced  their  hogs 
on  corn.  It  was  decided  to  put  a  tin  tag  in  the 
ear  of  every  hog  marketed  thru  the  association. 
Each  tag  bore  a .  number,  and  this  number  was 
registered  in  a  book,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  owner.  The  packers,  by  agreement,  recognized 
the  mark  of  the  association,  and  these  hogs,  when 
killed,  have  the  number  of  the  tag  stamped  on  the 
carcass  as  it  passes  into  the  cooling  room.  When 
the  cooling  process  is  finished,  the  dressing  condi- 
tion of  every  animal,  together  with  the  number,  is 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  association.  In  this 
manner  every  peanut-fed  hog  is  found  out,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  owner  says. 

All  of  the  hogs  that  are  delivered  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  association  are  not  sent  away  to 
market.  Some  of  the  animals  are  thin  in  flesh,  and 
other  farmers,  members  of  the  association,  buy 
them  for  further  finishing.  Many  of  the  pigs  are 
also  sent  back  to  the  feed  lots  in  the  coupty. 
Breeding  stock  intended  for  market  is  sometimes 
purchased  by  other  farmers.  Buying  breeding 
stock  from  members  of  the  association  insures  the 
purchaser  of  good  stock;  that  is,  he  is  sure  of  fair 
dealing — the  policy  of  the  association — the  policy 
that  has  helped  two  hundred  hog  growers  in  Co- 
manche County  to  successfully  market  their  live- 
stock; the  policy  which 
encouraged  the  farm- 
ers to  increase  their 
hog  production  over  300 
per  cent  in  one  year, 
and  the  policy  which 
has  enabled  diversified 
farming  to  be  carried 
on  on  a  large  scale,  pre- 
serving the  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  the  county. 
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Kill  It! 


A  Hok  Shipping  Day  at  Comanche,  Teiaa.  The  Large  Number  of  Hogs  Shipped  in  a  Year  by  This  As- 
nociation,  and  the  Absolute  Guarantee  They  Give  the  Commission  Merchants  and  Packers  on  the 
(Quality  of  the  Hoga  They  Sell,  ICnable  Them  to  Do  Their  Business  With  a  Small  Percentage  of  Cost 
and  to  Get  the  Very  Best  Possible  Prices  for  the  Animals  Shipped  Under  Their  Label 

price  on  market  of  shipments  to  cover  all  expenses 
of  shipping  and  shrinkage.  He  is  required  to  use 
his  judgment  in  docking  the  hogs  that  will  be 
docked  on  market,  and  in  event  he  errs,  the  pro- 
ceeds— that  is,  sufficient  to  co*  or  the  dockage — are 
returned  to  the  owner  of  the  animals  which  were 
docked  in  weight.  After  a  shipment  he  is  required 
to  divide  among  the  members  any  surplus  remain- 
ing after  all  expenses  have  been  paid.  As  hogs  are 
purchased  on  a  grade  scale,  this  division  of  surplus 
is  made  according  to  the  number  of  dollars'  worth 
of  hogs  shipped  by  each  member,  and  not  by  the 
number  of  hogs. 

Each  member  of  the  association  is  required  to 
notify  the  secretary  by  the  twentieth  of  each  month 
the  number,  general  condition  and  estimated  weight 
of  any  hogs  which  he  desires  to  ship  to  market 
during  the  next  month.  Should  the  farmer  fail  to 
produce  the  number  he  says  he  will  market,  he  is 
fined  fifty  cents  a  head,  unless,  of  course,  he  has 
an  extenuating  reason  which  may  justify  his 
actions.  This  is  decided  by  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Each  member  is  also  required  to  advise 
the  secretary  of  any  stock  hogs  he  may  have  for 
sale. 

The  saleB  manager,  or  secretary,  when  either  ac- 
companies a  shipment  of  stock  to  market,  is  paid 
a  rate  fixed  by  other  officers  of  the  association. 
The  officers  are:  President,  E.  E.  Denny;  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  C.  Lanford;  secretary-treasurer,  R.  T. 
Janes;  assistant  secretary,  Grade  Callaway. 

Peanuts  are  grown  quite  extensively  in  Comanche 
County,  and  some  of  these  are  fed  to  the  hogs. 
Because  of  the  difference  In  the  dressing  percent- 
age of  corn-fed  and  peanut-fed  hogs,  there  is  quite 


HERE  is  no 
method  of  eradi- 
cating Johnson 
grass  "while  you  wait." 
The  quick,  easy,  inex- 
pensive method  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  Its 
root  stock  habit  of 
propagation  renders  it 
very  probable  that  such 
a  method  will  never  be 
discovered.  However,  it 
can  be  eradicated  by 
any  farmer  who  is  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  of 
"keeping  everlastingly 
at  it."  Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  ag- 
ricultural liberty  in  the 
eradication  of  Johnson  grass. 

It  is  a  great  farm  nuisance  in  any  field,  especially 
where  irrigation  is  practiced.  Ordinary  cultivation 
only  sends  the  root  stocks  deeper  into  the  loose  soil 
and  thereby  renders  eradication  doubly  difficult. 
The  principle  upon  which  its  eradication  depends  is 
based  upon  the  utter  destruction  of  the  root  stocks. 
This  principle  can  be  applied  by  either  direct  or 
indirect  methods.  The  direct  is  the  destruction  of 
the  root  stocks  outright.  The  indirect  is  not  to 
allow  the  tops  to  grow  and  thereby  starve  the  roots 
to  death.  Practical  ways  of  applying  these  meth- 
ods as  they  have  been  gathered  from  men  in  the 
field  working  at  the  job  are  here  submitted: 

First:  Turn  badly  infested  land  into  pasture  or 
meadow  so  the  grass  can  be  grazed  or  mown.  The 
lack  of  cultivation  keeps  the  root  stocks  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  where  they  can  better  be 
handled  by  the  direct  method.  At  the  same  time, 
the  grazing  or  the  mowing  is  starving  the  roots 
by  the  indirect  method.  All  are  agreed  that  con- 
tinual pasturing  will  kill  it,  but  it  will  require  sev- 
eral years. 

Second:  The  manager  of  a  big  irrigation  farm  in 
Medina  County,  Miss.,  reports  that  last  season  he 
sowed  his  badly  infested  land  in  Sudan  grass.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  the  amount  of  infestation  had 
been  so  greatly  reduced  he  is  going  to  repeat  the 
sowing  of  Sudan  grass  on  the  same  land  the  present 
season.  He  believes  he  will  by  this  method  finally 
eradicate  the  Johnson  grass.  He  is  correct  and  will 
succeed  The  very  shallow  cultivation  required  tor 
Sudan  grass,  and  its  frequent  mowings,  are  appli- 
cations of  both  the  direct  and  indirect  methods. 
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Handles 

PURPOSE— The  ability  to  make  handles  proves 
most  useful  when  a  handle  is  broken  and  work 

must  stop  until  some  one  goes  to  town  after 
a  new  one.  These  handles  are  the  types  of  the 
kinds  used  around  a  shop.  Wood  for  handles  should 
be  tough,  not  brittle,  and  close  grained.  Ash  is 
sometimes  used,  and  sometimes  a  good  piece  of 
willow  can  be  found.  Second  growth  hickory  is 
the  best  material  for  bandies.  By  this  we  mean  the 
quick  growing  sprouts  that  come  up  around  the 
stump  after  the  old  tree  is  cut  down.  Slow  grow- 
ing hickory  is  more  brittle  and  has  more  knots, 
making  it  less  adaptable. 

Hammer  Handles 

MATERIAL— 

One  piece  l%"xl%"xl4%v  hickory. 
BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 
One  piece  l%"xl  V'xl4\ 

TOOLS — Saw,    plane,    try-square,   rule,  gauge, 
spokeshave,  and  wood' file. 
DIRECTION'S— Square  up  material  to  dimensions 
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needing  no  wedge,  the  constant  driving  and  pulling 
keeping  the  pick  in  place. 

Vise  Handle 

MATERIAL — 

One  piece  %"x%"xl61,4"  hickory  or  oak. 
One  dowel  V4"x4". 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 

One  piece  %"x%"xl6". 
Two  dowels  %"xl^". 

TOOLS — Saw,  plane,  try-square,  rule,  gauge,  wood 
file,  brace,  V2"  bit,  and  compass. 

DIRECTIONS— Plane  material  to  dimensions 
given  in  bill  of  stock.  Draw  a  center  line  and 
measure  in  l:V  from  each  end  and  mark.  On  these 
points  bore  holes.  Draw  circles  on  each  end 
with  the  compass  set  at  %"  radius.  Plane  handle 
to  eight-sided  figure,  then  sixteen-sided  figure  and 
finish  off  edges  with  wood  file.    Round  ends  of 
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given  in  bill  of  stock.  On  wide  surfaces,  begin- 
ning 5%"  from  one  end,  draw  slanting  lines,  taper- 
ing from  1W'  at  the  5%"  mark  to  1%"  at  the  other 
end,  and  plane  to  slanting  lines.  On  narrow  sur- 
faces, from  the  same  point,  draw  slanting  lines 
tapering  from  1%"  to  %"  at  the  small  end.  and 
plane  to  lines.  With  spokeshave  shave  the  small 
part  of  the  handle  to  1  1-16"  in  width  and  %"  in 
thickness,  bevel  corners  with  spokeshave  so  that 
handle  will  be  eight-sided,  after  which  remove  each 
sharp  edge,  making  the  handle  elliptical  in  cross 
section  from  large  end  to  within  3"  of  small  end. 
The  small  end,  which  is  to  go  thru  the  eye  of  the 
hammer  head,  should  be  left  nearly  rectangular, 
with  corners  slightly  rounded.  Smooth  the  handle 
with  fine  sandpaper  and  put  on  a  thin  coat  of 
orange  shellac  or  linseed  oil.  The  boy  should  he 
encouraged  to  make  a  handle  to  fit  some  hammer 
at  home,  changing  dimensions  given  in  drawing  if 
necessary.  In  fitting  handle  to  hammer  head  the 
small  end  will  probably  have  to  be  reduced  in  size. 
This  can  best  be  done  with  a  wood  file.  When  the 
small  end  has  been  driven  well  thru  the  eye  of  the 
hammer  bead,  it  should  be  split  with  a  chisel  and  a 
sharp  hardwood  wedge  driven  in,  spreading  the 
end  so  that  the  hammer  head  will  not  fly  off  when 
being  used. 

Sledge  Handle 

MATERIAL— 

One  piece  l^,"xl%"x2'8"  hickory. 

BILL  OF  STOCK — Finished  dimensions. 

One  piece  iy»"xli£"x2'8". 

TOOLS — Same  as  for  hammer  handle. 

DIRECTIONS — Make  the  sledge  handle  with  the 
same  operations  as  are  used  in  making  the  hammer 
handle. 


Pick  Handle 

MATERIAL— 

One  piece  2Vi"xVA"x'i'  hickory. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— 

One  piece  2"x.'5"x2'll^". 

TOOLS — Same  as  for  hammer  handle. 

DIRECTIONS — Same  as  for  hammer  and  sledge 
handles.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  fore- 
going handles  is  readily  seen  to  be  in  the  tool  end 
of  the  handle.  The  sledge  and  hammer  handles 
were  made  small  to  go  thru  the  eye  of  the  hammer 
h^art,  while  the  pick  handle  is  largest  at  the  pick 
•  end.    The  pick  is  slipped  on  from  the  back,  thus 


dowels.  Insert  a  dowel  in  one  end  and  put  in  a 
small  brad  to  hold  in  place.  Slip  the  handle  thru 
vise  before  inserting  the  other  dowel. 

File  Handle 

MATERIAL — 

One  piece  lI/4"xl»4''xl2"  hickory. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 

One  piece  l"xl"xll^  ". 

TOOLS — Saw,  plane,  compass,  rule,  gauge,  spoke- 
shave, wood  file,  and  small  gimlet. 

DIRECTIONS — Square  up  material  to  dimensions 


Unloading  Chute  \ 

PURPOSE— This  drawing  shows  a  portaVe-  sub-, 
stantial  unloading  chute  that  should  b<?  'ou»d 
on  every  farm  where  hogs  are  raised  for  Mar- 
ket.   It  is  made  especially  strong  so  that  It  may  be 
used  also  for  cattle.    The  important  thing  n  a 
chute  is  a  strong  floor.    If  it  springs,  the  aniria's 
hesitate  and  if  it  is  weak  and  breaks  thru,  there's 
danger  of  a  broken  leg. 

MATERIAL — Floor  and  supports  oak  if  possible, 
altho  a  good  grade  of  yellow  pine  will  do. 
Three  pieces  I%"xl2"x8'. 
One  piece  I%"x6"xl4'. 

One  piece  1%"x6"x£T. 
Three  pieces  %"x8"xl*'. 
One  piece  S"x4"xl&\ 
Two  pieces  2*"x4"xl2/. 
One  piece  y8"x6"x9'. 

A  number  of  10d.,  16d.  and  20d.  common  nails, 
also  some  1%"  No.  9  flathead  screws. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 
(1)    Three  pieces  I%~xl2"x7'5"  for  floor. 

(3)  One  piece  I%"x6"x7'5"  for  floor. 

.  (3)    Two  pieces  I%"x6"x7'  for  foundation. 

(4)  Four  pieces  l^'^S^^'l"  for  cross  ties. 

(5)  Two  pieces   I%"x3%"x5'7"   for   front  up- 

rights. 

(6)  Two  pieces  I%"x3#"x4'5"  for  middle  up- 

rights. 

(7)  Two  pieces  I%"x3%"x3'3"  for  rear  uprights. 

(8)  Six  pieces  %"x8"x7'8"  for  siding  for  chute. 

(9)  Nine  pieces  %"x2"x3'  for  cleats. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  rule,  square,  pencil,  gauge, 

T-bevel,  and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Saw  Nos.  3  to  7  inclusive  to  the 
lengths  given  in  the  bill  of  stock.  Set  the  T-bevel 
to  an  angle  on  the  square  of  3"  to  7".  (See  illustra- 
tion on  Plate  2.)  Plane  three  of  the  cross-ties,  No. 
4  in  bill  of  stock,  on  one  edge  to  this  angle.  These 
are  to  fit  up  under  the  floor.  Use  this  same  angle 
in  sawing  the  upper  ends  of  Nos.  5,  6  and  7  in  bill 
of  stock.  Alter  pieces  No.  8  in  bill  of  stock  have 
been  measured  to  length,  set  the  T-bevel  to  these 
and  draw  angles  for  sawing,  likewise  the  ends  of 
the  flooring. 

ASSEMBLY — Nail  a  beveled  cross-tie,  No.  4  in 
bill  of  stock,  to  the  rear  uprights  at  the  lower  end, 
and  with  tbe  bevel  in  the  position  shown  in  the  side 
Tiew  of  the  drawing.  Likewise  nail  on  the  cross- 
piece  on  the  front  uprights,  the  upper  edge  of  the 
bevel  being  ¥  1"  from  the  lower  end.  Nail  on  the 
cross-piece  at  the  bottom  of  these  same  uprights. 
Place  the  2"x6"  pieces  on  the  floor  and  toe-nail 
the  rear  uprights  to  these,  placing  them  in  4"  from 
the  end.  The  front  uprights  are  placed  6"  from  the 
end  and  toe-nailed.  (Brace  them  temporarily  if 
necessary.)  After  being  sure  that  the  uprights  are 
vertical  by  using  a  level,  place  one  of  the  pieces  of 
flooring  in  place  and  put  a  nail  in  each  end.  Re- 
peat this  at  the  other  side.  Toe-nail  in  the  middle 
uprights  at  the  places  designated  in  the  drawing. 
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given  in  bill  of  stock.  Draw  a  regular  eight-sided 
figure  at  each  end,  and  plane  to  these  lines.  Draw 
a  circle  at  each  end  of  W'  diameter,  and  beginning 
back  from  end  3",  shave  down  with  spokeshave  to 
circle.  Round  off  sharp  edges  with  wood  file.  Bore 
a  small  gimlet  hole  in  each  end.  Saw  the  piece 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  round  off  the  newly  made 
ends  with  the  file. 


Hold  the  cross-tie  up  to  the  flooring  and  nail. 
(This  is  done  in  this  manner  to  make  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  spring,  or  give,  to  the  floor.)  Nail 
in  the  remaining  pieces  of  flooring.  Nail  on  the  sid- 
ing for  the  chute,  the  first  piece  fitting  flush  with 
the  floor,  and  a  4"  space  between  each  of  the  other 
pieces.  Put  on  the  cleats  with  screws,  allowing  8" 
space  between  each. 
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febraska's  Potato  Clubs 

r-r^WHE  purpose  of  the  potato-growing  project  Is 
\m    to  help  boys  to  study  the  business  of  potato 
f     production.   Such  study  will  make  farm  work 
jre  attractive  and  offer  opportunity  to  earn  some 
ioney  independently. 

Keeping  records  of  labor  and  other  expenses  will 
give  practice  in  farming  accounting,  and  bring  to- 
gether the  work  of  the  school  and  the  farm. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  cooperating  With  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  furnish  plans, 
report  blanks,  and  suggestions  for  doing  the  work 
in  the  best  manner. 

It  is  urged  that  each  member  have  as  large  a 
patch  of  potatoes  as  he  can  tend  successfully,  but 
he  may  grow  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 

All  Potato  Club  members  in  the  State  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Nebraska  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club.  They 
are  also  members  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  of 
the  county  in  which  they  live  or  attend  school.  A 
local  Potato  Club,  with  an  older  person  as  leader, 
may  be  organized  wherever  several  Potato  Club 
members  can  and  will  get  together  for  Club 
meetings. 

The  rules  of  the  potato-growing  project  are: 

1.  Membership  is  open  to  boys  who  were  10  years 
old,  but  not  18  years  old,  before  January  1. 

2.  Each  member  shall  have  a  plat  of  potatoes  not 
smaller  than  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  This  plat  may 
be  part  of  a  larger  field  if  the  work  on  each  is 
done  separately. 

3.  Each  member  shall  do  all  the  work  on  his  po- 
tato plat,  except  when  other  arrangements  are 
made  with  local,  county,  or  State  Club  Leader.  He 
shall  keep  a  record  of  all  labor  and  other  expenses 
on  his  plat,  and  return  reports  when  requested  by 
the  Club  Leaders. 

4.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  growing  potatoes  10 
cents  per  hour  shall  be  charged  for  Club  member's 
time,  15  cents  per  hour  for  any  help,  and  8  cents 
per  horse  per  hour  for  use  of  horses  and  imple- 
ments. Commercial  fertilizer  and  spraying  mix- 
tures shall  be  charged  at  actual  cost,  seed  potatoes 
at  market  value,  barnyard  manure  at  50  cents  per 
two-horse  load,  and  rent  at  $1  per  one-eighth  acre. 

5.  At  digging  time,  two  adult  neighbors  who  are 
not  relatives  of  the  Club  member  shall  measure  his 
Club  plat,  his  best  one-eighth  acre,  and  the  yield 
therefrom,  according  to  instructions  which  will  be 
given  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  These 
witnesses  may  help  in  the  digging,  and  shall  sign  a 


certificate  showing  their  measurements  of  land  and 
crop. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  each  member  shall 
give  a  final  report,  which  will  consist  of  (a)  the 
certificate  of  yield,  (b)  an  account  showing  cost  of 
production,  (c)  a  sample  of  his  potatoes,  and  (4)  a 
written  story  of  his  Potato  Club  work.  The  account 
showing  cost  of  production  shall  be  signed  by  Club 
Leader,  teacher,  or  parent,  who  will  thereby  certify 
to  its  accuracy.  One  such  final  report  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  the  State  Leader,  and  one  for  the  County 
Leader.  No  local  or  county  honors  shall  be  awarded 
to  a  member  who  has  failed  to  make  final  report  to 
the  State  Leader. 

7.  The  achievements  of  Club  members  will  be 
compared  and  honors  awarded  on  the  following 
basis: 

Per  Cent. 

(a)  Yield    30 

(b)  Cost  of  production   30 

(c)  Exhibit  of  potatoes    20 

(d)  Reports  and  story    20 

Posible  score   100 

Outline  for  the  Tomato 

OF  ALL  the  vegetables  grown  in  the  United 
States  none  is  more  valuable  or  of  greater 
economic  importance  in  the  diet  or  for  table 
use  than  the  tomato.  It  is  an  American  plant,  which 
has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  this  country  and 
has  spread  into  practically  all  of  the  countries  of 
the  globe. 

For  a  long  time  the  fruit  was  held  in  disrepute 
by  the  people  and  gardeners  generally.  The  bota- 
nists knew  something  of  the  plant  for  over  a  cen- 
tury before  it  was  discovered  as  of  value  for  human 
diet.  At  first  it  was  grown  purely  for  ornamental 
purposes  and  was  thought  to  be  poisonous.  Its  food 
value  was  discovered,  however,  by  accident,  and 
after  that  sprang  into  rapid  favor. 

It  requires  long  maturing  seasons  and  thrives 
best  in  a  warm  climate.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
tomato  was  called  the  "love  apple"  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  special  value  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  Cupid.  The  tomato  was  first  used  for  food  in 
1830.  It  has  been  very  extensively  cultivated  and 
grown  thruout  the  entire  country  and  no  other  fruit 
or  vegetable  is  so  extensively  used  for  canning  pur- 
poses as  is  the  tomato.  Already  over  300  recipes 
have  been  written  and  worked  out  showing  the  use 
of  the  tomato  for  the  table.   A  girl  in  the  club  work 


of  Tennessee  wrote  126  recipes  and  demonstrated 

the  use  of  each  recipe. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  tomatoes 
and  they  range  in  size  from  a  small,  current- 
shaped  fruit  to  the  large  Ponderosa,  which  is  some- 
times mucli  larger  than  an  apple.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  1,500,000  cans  of  tomatoes  were  put  up 
last  year  by  members  of  the  girls'  garden  and  can- 
ning club.  Maryland  is  one  of  the  largest  tomato 
producing  States  in  the  Union  and  perhaps  has  the 
largest  number  of  tomato  canning  factories.  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  California  and  Delaware  rank  next. 

For  the  culture  of  the  tomato  see  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  Document  883,  and  for  the  canning  of  the 
tomato  and  use  in  the  home  as  a  food  see  Farmers' 
Bulletin  521  and  ask  for  other  instructions,  recipes 
and  time  tables  for  home  canning.  Last  year  the 
average  cost  to  club  members  of  several  States  of 
producing  and  putting  up  in  tin  cans  under  the  4-H 
brand  label  a  No.  2  can  of  tomatoes  was  a  trifle 
less  than  4  cents.  In  July  last  one  of  these  cans 
of  tomatoes  put  up  in  southern  Maryland  had  founa 
its  way  to  a  retail  store  in  Colorado.  The  writer 
purchased  one  of  these  cans  at  15  cents.  This 
shows  that  there  was  an  apparent  margin  between 
cost  of  production  and  canning  of  this  pack  and  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  11  cents.  This  estimate  is 
based  upon  actual  saving  to  the  Colorado  producer, 
if  the  product  is  canned  at  home.  The  average  girl 
with  one  of  the  'modern,  labor  saving  devices  in 
home  canning  can  put  up  about  300  cans  a  day. 

Every  public  school  might  well  have  one  of  the 
labor  saving  canning  devices  and  offer  a  course  to 
those  who  wish  instruction  in  methods  of  home  can- 
ning.— O.  H.  Benson,  in  Charge  of  Club  Work,  North 
and  West. 


Bankers  Will  Push  Big  Clubs 

EVERY  oank  in  the  State  of  Florida  has  been 
asked  to  foster  the  Pig  Clubs.  The  State 
Bankers'  Association  met  in  Daytona  April  7 
and  8  and  recommended  that  the  banks  in  each 
county  advance  money  at  6  per  cent  to  Pig  Club 
boys.  Of  course  the  money  must  be  used  to  buy 
pure-bred  pigs,  and  the  pigs  must  be  raised  accord- 
ing to  Pig  Club  rules. 

G.  L.  Herrington,  Boys'  Club  Agent  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Extension  Division,  submitted  a 
form  of  agreement  between  boys  and  bankers.  This 
form  was  approved  by  the  association.  This  is  the 
first  action  taken  by  bankers  to  make  the  Pig  Club 
movement  State-wide.  The  banks  of  several  coun- 
ties have  agreed  to  advance  money  for  pigs.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  banks  in  every  county 
will  see  fit  to  lend  the  money  now  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  acted. 
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Good  Business 

DID  you  ever  hear  that  old  saying,  "Toot  your 
own  horn  or  it  won't  be  tooted?"  Well,  that 
same  fundamental  principle  applies  to  the 
business  of  selling  what  you  have  to  sell.  If  you 
do  not  tell  people  what  you  have  to  sell,  they  will 
not  be  told  about  it;  you  can  rest  assured  that  your 
neighbors — and  therefore  your  competitors — will 
not  tell  people  what  you  have  to  sell  any  more  than 
one  clothing  merchant  will  tell  a  customer  what 
he  can  buy  from  his  competitor  up  the  street  in 
the  next  block.  You  have  just  naturally  got  to  tell 
people  about  the  chickens  and  fruit,  the  butter  and 
milk,  the  pure-bred  stock  which  you  have  to  sell; 
you  have  got  to  do  it  yourself  or  they  will  never 
know  anything  about  it. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  you 
have  the  standard  grains  and  the  standard  meat 
animals  to  sell  at  some  time  or  other  during  the 
year,  otherwise  you  would  not  ordinarily  be  in  the 
farming  business;  there  are  standard  elevators  and 
stockyards  in  the  towns  to  take  these> things  off 
your  hands — at  their  prices — whenever  you  are 
ready  to  sail  them.  But  there  is  no  such  standard 
marketing  machinery  in  every  community  for  tak- 
ing care  of  the  cream,  milk  and  butter,  the  berries 
and  other  fruit,  the  specialized  pure  breeding  stock 
which  you  have  to  sell.  You  must  create  that  mar- 
ket yourself  or  there  will  be  none  for  you. 

And  a  mighty  efficient  and  a  mighty  cheap  means 
of  telling  your  story  about  these  things  and  creating 
a  market  for  them  is  to  put  up  at  the  roadside  in 
front  of  your  farm,  or  at  the  nearest  cross-roads 
corner,  a  signboard  similar  to  that  one  shown  on 
our  cover  page  this  week.  It  is  especially  good 
along  a  much  frequented  road  such  as  the  more 
popular  automobile  roads  which  thread  the  coun- 
try. Make  that  signboard  so  that  he  who  speeds 
may  read,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  peo- 
ple to  drive  in  and  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  it, 
only  to  find  out  you  do  not  have  what  they  want. 

A  Good  Lesson  for  the  West 

WHAT  the  scourge  of  the  boll  weevil  has  done 
for  the  South,  this  year's  scourge  of  wheat 
diseases  should  do  for  the  West.  It  should 
t<;:eh  the  lesson  that  in  diversification  of  products 
li<  ;,  t.!:e  foundation  of  success  in  the  business  of 
fanning.  This  gospel  of  diversification  might  be 
Considered  a  new  adaptation  of  the  old  adage  that 
in  numbers  there  is  strength.  A  variety  of  prod- 
in  i :;  gives  security  and  strength  to  the  farming 
business. 

A  great  scourge  has  ravaged  much  of  those  re- 
gion.; which  make  a  specialty  of  wheat.  Reports 
show  instances  of  whole  wheat  fields  and  whole 
Whejj  fJtigris  lrom  which  the  crop  will  not  be  cut 
at  this  season;  their  owners  figure  that  the 
yield  of  marketable  wheat  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  more  cost  of  harvesting,  thrashing  and  de- 
1;  <  ring  to  market,  let  alone  repaying  them  for  the 
Seed  and  labor  consumed  in  producing  the  crop  up 
to  harvest  lime. 

Tliis  will  be  a  calamity  to  the  man  who  produces 
nothing  but  wheat.  It  will  be  a  crippling  loss  to 
the  man  who  tb-ponds  upon  wheat  as  his  sole  cash 
crop,  but  who  produces  a  few  food  products  for  his 
own  use.  While  to  the  man  who  carries  on  a  gen- 
eral and  diversified  farming,  producing  other  cash 
crops  and  raising  livestock  as  a  source  of  income — 
icing  sufficient  food  crops  for  himself  and  his 
ck — it  will  mean  only  the  loss  of  one  of  sev- 
ources  of  income  but  will  not  seriously  crip- 
tot  al  year's  Income.    By  his  diversity  of 


sources  of  income  this  man  is  prepared  to  meet 
and  weather  just  such  hardships  as  this. 

As  a  whole,  the  nation  need  not  look  upon  this 
damage  to  the  wheat  crop  as  a  national  calamity, 
as  the  total  year's  farm  income  will  be  but  little 
affected  thereby.  The  increased  price  paid  to  those 
who  have  wheat  and  other  cereals  will  counter-bal- 
ance the  loss  to  those  who  have  lost  wheat,  so  the 
total  year's  farm  income  for  the  country  will  be 
approximately  the  same;  it  will  be  individuals 
rather  than  the  farming  community  as  a  whole,  who 
suffer. 

Moreover,  the  supply  of  home  grown  wheat  for 
home  consumption  and  for  export  will  be  about 
normal  this  year.  Last  year  we  had  an  abnormal 
crop  of  wheat  in  this  country,  and  at  this  time 
there  is  an  unusually  large  amount  of  It  still  on 
hand  in  the  farm  granaries  of  the  country,  so  the 
total  amount  of  American  wheat  available  for  ex- 
port during  the  year  1916-1917  will  be  about  normal. 

Let  the  nation  cheer  up!  We  have  plenty  of  wheat 
to  eat;  we  have  about  our  normal  amount  to  sell 
to  our  neighbors.  This  is  a  good  old  world  to  live 
in,  the  farming  business  is  a  good  business  to  en- 
gage in.  But  at  the  same  time  the  wheat  grower 
should  learn  thoroly  the  lesson  which  is  taught 
by  this  year's  wheat  crop,  and  that  lesson  Is  that 
it  is  mighty  poor  business  to  depend  on  one  crop 
or  one  product  for  the  year's  income. 

Just  Plain  Foolishness 

HERE  is  a  sample  of  all  kinds  of  foolishness. 
You  can  put  as  many  adjectives  before  the 
word  foolishness  as  you  wish  in  describing  it 
yourself — what  we  think  about  it  would  be  unprint- 
able in  a  religious  publication  at  least.   But  we  will 
try  to  tone  it  down  to  Sunday  school  language. 

Last  summer  a  hog  cholera  epidemic  in  a  certain 
Iowa  community  broke  out  on  the  farm  of  a  man 
whose  name  is  held  secret  so  that  future  genera- 
tions of  his  descendants  will  be  spared  the  pain  of 
knowing  what  foolish  ancestry  they  sprang  from. 
The  local  authorities  succeeded  in  stamping  out 
the  disease  in  his  herd  before  all  his  hogs  died. 
When  it  was  all  over,  the  veterinarian  told  him  that 
he  should  move  his  feed  yards  on  to  clean  ground, 
clean  up  and  disinfect  his  buildings  and  yards  in 
order  to  prevent  another  outbreak  this  year. 

Judging  by  his  actions,  he  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  fellows  who  believes  in  carrying  his  own  in- 
surance of  all  kinds — if  he  ever  gives  any  thought 
at  all  to  such  little  things  as  looking  out  for  the 
future.  Anyway  he  acted  as  tho  he  thought  this 
advice  was  all  tommyrot  and  foolish  "book  farm- 
in'."  He  disregarded  this  advice  of  one  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  know  about  such  things,  and  this  sum- 
mer turned  his  new  crop  of  young  hogs  into  the 
same  old  feed  yard  where  he  had  cholera  last  year. 

Of  course,  you  know  what  happened.  Last  week 
cholera  broke  out  in  that  same  yard  in  his  new 
hog  crop,  and  now  he  is  again  the  center  of  infec- 
tion for  his  community.  It  is  very  easy  to  imagine 
the  things  his  neighbors  are  saying — at  least  what 
they  are  thinking — about  him  these  days. 

Some  day  laws  will  be  passed  creating  township 
boards  of  livestock  health  with  powers  to  declare 
and  enforce  quarantine  against  communicable  ani- 
mal diseases  such  as  hog  cholera,  just  as  local 
boards  of  health  now  declare  and  enforce  quar- 
antines against  smallpox  and  other  communicable 
and  deadly  disease  in  humans.  God  speed  that  day! 

Learning  His  Strength 

THE  great  American  farmer  is  gradually  awak- 
ening to  his  power  in  fixing  the  prices  which 
the  world  shall  pay  for  his  products,  and 
it  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  him  that  he  is.  This 
awakening  is  very  well  illustrated  in  the  abnormal 
amount  of  wheat  which  is  still  left  over  in  the  farm 
granaries  from  last  year's  crop.  This  abnormal 
surplus  is  not  entirely  the  result  of  the  unusual 
size  of  last  year's  crop  by  any  manner  of  means;  to 
no  small  extent  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers 
are  learning  that  it  pays  to  hold  wheat  until  the 
high  price  of  the  year  is  being  paid,  that  it  is  often 
foolishness  to  put  a  nonperishable  product  onto 
the  market  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  the  market. 

Of  course  wheat  lends  itself  to  holding  in  this 
way  better  than  any  other  of  our  cereal  crops  be- 
cause it  does  not  lose  weight  while  in  storage,  as 
does  corn,  for  instance.  But  it  generally  pays  to 
hold  even  corn  for  the  rise  in  price  which  practic- 
ally always  comes  some  time  after  husking  time 
and  before  the  next  crop  is  ready  to  husk,  for  in 
practically  all  cases  new  corn  is  bought  on  the 
basis  of  its  weight  after  it  has  gone  thru  the  normal 
shrink.  Whereas  old  corn  weighs  70  pounds  to  the 
bushel  in  the  ear,  new  corn  is  bought  at  all  the 
way  from  75  to  85  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Right  now  is  a  good  time  to  call  attention  again 
to  the  articles  which  we  published  in  our  March 
18  and  our  March  25  issues  of  this  year  under 
the  title  of  "When  to  Sell  and  When  Not."  In  these 
articles  the  average  monthly  range  of  prices  for 
the  past  ten  years  was  shown.  Reference  to  this 
very  valuable  review  of  market  tendencies  shows 
the  following  months  for  the  average  high  and  low 


prices  of  the  various  standard  farm  food  products: 
Wheat,  high  in  May  and  low  in  August  and  No- 
vember; corn,  high  in  August  and  low  in  Decem- 
ber and  January;  oats,  high  in  May  and  July  and 
low  in  August  and  November;  hogs,  high  in  Sep- 
tember and  low  in  December  and  January;  cattle, 
high  in  December  and  low  in  January  to  April; 
sheep,  high  in  April  and  low  in  August. 

A  Justified  Comparison 

JUST  think  back  to  the  days  when  your  communi- 
ty had  only  the  old-fashioned  narrow  gauge, 
Jerkwater  railroad,  if  it  had  any  at  all,  and  you 
can  remember  back  that  far.  Then  compare  the 
railroad  of  that  day  and  what  it  did  not  do  for  your 
community  with  the  railroads  of  today  and  what 
they  mean  to  and  do  for  your  community.  There- 
in lies  a  very  good  comparison  for  most  of  our 
country  roads  of  today  with  what  they  should  be 
and  what  we  hope  they  will  be  some  day  before 
we  die. 

Sure,  our  country  roads  of  today  are  a  whole 
heap  better  than  the  prairie  trails  of  the  genera- 
tion before  that.  But  even  yet  they  fall  short  of 
being  what  they  should,  and  of  what  we  hope  they 
will  be  some  day  soon.  And  such  an  improvement 
in  the  roads  which  communicate  between  the  va- 
rious farms  and  between  these  farms  and  the  towns 
will  add  almost  as  much  to  the  earning  capacity 
of  those  farms  as  this  improvement  in  those  rail- 
roads which  connected  the  various  farming  centers 
with  the  more  distant  cities  and  terminal  markets. 

One  of  the  big  fields  for  future  improvement  of 
the  farming  business  lies  in  cutting  down  the  costs 
of  production  and  marketing.  In  these  fields  lie 
greater  opportunities  than  are  offered  in  the  in- 
crease of  production  per  acre,  for  increased  pro- 
duction offers  comparatively  little  opportunity  for 
an  increased  net  income.  And  not  the  least  of  the 
ways  in  which  this  cost  can  be  reduced  is  in  less- 
ening the  labor  and  time  cost  of  hauling  our  prod- 
ucts to  the  local  market  and  in  getting  to  and  from 
other  farms  and  town  on  business  other  than  mar- 
keting. 

Read  the  discussion  of  this  subject  contained  in 
the  page  entitled,  "Good  Roads  Are  Good  Business," 
contained  in  this  issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 
While  you  are  reading,  and  for  a  long  time  after, 
ponder  carefully  over  the  things  said  in  that  dis- 
cussion and  the  thoughts  which  it  brings  into  your 
mind,  and  then  get  busy  for  the  good  of  your  own 
community  and  yourself. 

Drain  That  Wet  Land 

NOW  is  a  good  time  to  begin  draining  the  wet 
land  on  your  farm.  The  small  grain  and  the 
hay  crops  have  been  cut  by  now,  except  the 
last  cuttings  of  alfalfa  and  clover.  You  can  drive 
over  these  fields  and  dig  ditches  thru  them  without 
damaging  the  crop.  Ditches  can  be  run  right  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  cornfields,  and  in  some  instances 
they  can  be  dug  for  some  distances  into  these  fields 
even  without  doing  any  very  material  damage  to 
their  crop.  After  the  corn  has  been  husked  this 
fall  you  can  put  most  of  the  ditches  into  these  fields, 
and  after  the  spring  break-up  you  can  finish  those 
still  unfinished  without  damaging  a  crop.  If  you 
will  dig  the  first  spade  depth  of  these  ditches  and 
dig  it  a  little  wide,  before  the  fall  freeze-up,  and 
then  fill  them  with  straw  you  can  continue  your 
ditching  operations  well  into  the  winter,  and  in  the 
more  southern  sections  the  work  can  be  even  con- 
tinued all  thru  the  winter  months  by  this  method; 
we  have  dug  ditches  all  winter  long  with  the  tem- 
perature forty  degrees  below  zero,  in  this  way. 

You  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  this 
spring  and  summer  to  determine  what  fields,  and 
what  parts  of  fields,  need  draining  if  you  have  never 
determined  this  before.  If  you  will  get  real  busy 
without  any  further  delay  there  is  plenty  of  time 
yet  this  fall  to  do  practically  all  the  draining  your 
farm  needs.  And  the  chances  are  very  good  indeed 
that  the  increased  crop  from  these  drained  pieces 
of  ground  next  year  alone  will  fully  repay  you  the 
entire  cost  of  the  improvement,  and  the  succeeding 
years  of  increased  profit  to  you  will  be  just  that 
much  velvet  to  use  in  lining  your  purse  and  in  pay- 
ing for  other  improvements  which  you  want  and 
need. 

But  there  is  one  caution  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  all  those  who  are  planning  to  lay  tile  this  year, 
or  any  other  time.  Do  not  lay  a  single  rod  of  ditch 
without  having  it  surveyed,  and  grades  established 
before  digging;  and  do  not  fill  up  the  ditch  any 
more  than  merely  to  blind-cover  the  tile  until  it 
has  been  inspected  with  a  surveyor's  instrument  to 
make  sure  that  the  tile  have  been  laid  according 
to  the  established  grade.  That  old  method  of  laying 
tile  by  "water  level"  is  nothing  more  than  a  costly 
delusion  and  snare. 


Don't  fail  to  cut  and  burn  all  weeds  growing 
along  roadsides  and  fence  rows.  If  left  to  them- 
selves these  places  make  excellent  breeding  ground 
for  noxious  weeds  of  all  kinds,  a  sort  of  reserve 
stock  of  trouble  from  which  grief  and  damage  will 
be  sown  over  your  fields  each  year. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


ELEVEN-CENT  hogs  almost  became  a  realiza- 
tion last  week.  The  top  for  the  week  was 
$10.85,  within  15  cents  of  the  coveted 
mark — the  mark  which  some  traders  say  will  be 
reached  before  the  end  of  next  month.  Since  the 
high  spot,  the  trade  has  dropped  off  a  bit,  closing  at 
$10.80,  or  5  cents  lower.  With  the  top  at  $10.85, 
this  is  the  highest  price  in  six  years.  While  the 
market  has  been  good  during  the  past  two  ^eeks, 
and  prices  being  well  above  the  10  cent  mark,  it  is 
rumored  in  the  trade  that  the  packers  nave  been 
bidding  the  prices  up  because  Wilson  &  Company 
underbid  them  for  a  large  foreign  order.  While  this 
information  could  not  be  verified,  the  report  was 
common  around  the  yards.  Wilson  &  Company  for- 
merly was  Sulzberger  &  Sons,  the  name  being 
changed  recently.  Thomas  Wilson,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  Morris  &  Co.,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  plant, 
it  bearing  his  name. 

The  market  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
packers,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  shipping  de- 
mand was  small  thruout  the  week,  giving  credence 
to  the  report.  Another  great  help  to  the  trade  has 
been  the  revival  of  the  big  demand  for  singeing 
hogs.  By  way  of  explanation,  singeing  hogs  are 
light  bacon  shoats  bought  by  representatives  of 
Canadian  packers,  killed  in  the  United  States, 
singed,  and  shipped  into  Canada  incased  in  a  mus- 
lin sack  or  bag.  This  is  done  because  of  the  law 
which  prevents  hogs  being  shipped  in  otherwise. 
Last  winter  and  spring  this  trade  was  one  of  the 
biggest  factors  in  bringing  the  hog  prices  up  from 
below  the  9  cent  mark.  While  sales  of  singers 
are  not  taken  as  criterions  of  the  market,  neverthe- 
less they  help  to  bring  up  prices,  despite  the  sup- 
posed disregarding  of  the  sales  as  market  stand- 
ards. Never  before  have  these  hogs  sold  to  such 
advantage.  While  bacon  hogs  always  brought  good 
prices,  they  have  never  topped  the  market  day  in 
and  day  out,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

The  Canadian  packers  discontinued  their  opera- 
tions in  American  markets  some  time  ago,  giving 
the  shortage  of  labor  as  the  cause,  but  now  that 
the  situation  seems  to  be  relieved,  they  have  ordered 
their  representatiyes  to  start  buying  again.  There 
may  be  something  in  the  fact  that  the  Canadians 
have  received  more  orders  for  bacon  and  pork 
products  from  the  Allies,  and  look  to  American  mar- 
kets for  the  material  to  fill  the  orders. 

Hogs,  compared  with  the  prices  of  last  week,  are 
10  to  15  cents  higher;  15  on  the  best  kinds, 
and  10  cents  on  the  others.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  that  the  trade  for  heavy  hogs  has,  as  a  general 
run,  been  slow,  and  sometimes  lower,  while  the 
lighter  grades  sold  higher.  The  widening  in  the 
price  range  which  was  started  some  time  ago  when 
hog  values  declined  below  the  10  cent  mark,  pre- 
vious to  their  last  drive  toward  11  cents,  has 
been  checked  by  the  upward  trend  of  the  market; 
and  until  trade  conditions  begin  to  get  poor,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  range  will  maintain  its 
present  status;  that  is,  rising  and  lowering  with 
the  general  trend  of  the  market.  Receipts  have 
been  generous,  not  only  at  Chicago,  but  around  the 
circuit;  but  the  market  has'  been  in  a  position  to 
absorb  a  good  number  and  still  maintain  its  strong 
tone. 

Traders  see  a  strong  market  for  the  coming  week 
The  market  in  its  present  condition  has  made  them 
optimistic.  Good  runs,  which  usually  work  to  the 
adverse  of  present  conditions,  have  been  bought, 
and  still  the  market  shows  signs  of  holding  its 
strength.  This  fact  has  had  its  effect  on  their  views 
of  trading  in  the  near  future.  Some  traders  are 
very  optimistic,  and  to  hear  them  tell  it,  prices  will 
continue  to  go  higher.  However,  the  more  conserva- 
tive will  be  satisfied  if  the  trade  continues  as  it  is. 
The  trade  in  hogs  has  been  better  than  it  has  been 
for  years — six  years,  in  fact,  according  to  the  top 
for  the  week.  The  average  price  for  the  week  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  last  week.  All 
told,  it  has  been  a  market  that  has  pleased  the 
farmer  immensely. 

THE  cattle  trade  has  also  felt  the  effect  of  the 
strength  in  the  consumptive  channels,  and 
top  steers  have  mounted  the  11  cent 
mark  on  several  occasions,  going  as  high  as  $11.10. 
The  resumption  of  good  tone  in  the  steer  trade  is 
the  result  of  light  receipts  and  the  return  of  some- 
what crtol  weather,  compared  with  the  torrid  atmos- 
phere that  helped  the  market  to  go  to  pieces  some 
time  past.  Beef  prices  are  15  to  25  cents  higher 
than  a  week  ago  and  on  a  good  stable  basis.  The 
traders  see  bullish  markets  ahead  for  the  good, 
choice  kinds  of  stuff.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  this 
kind  of  animals,  just  as  there  was  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year  when  the  market  started  its 
onward  march  to  high  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  big  range  runs  that  will 
be  sent  marketward  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  are 
liable  to  force  a  widening  in  the  price  range  be- 
tween the  values  of  the  choice  and  plain  steers. 
This  will  be  a  chance  for  the  corn-fed  stuff  to  show 
its  strength  by  holding  down  the  expected  widening 
of  the  range.    Th<;  none  too  liberal  runs  have  helped 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..?  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2  .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4  .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux   City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10  .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5  .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..    .18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria,   111  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg  22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


the  market  a  great  deal.  Continuation  of  ".ight 
receipts,  because  of  the  large  runs  of  western  cat- 
tle that  are  bound  to  come,  will  help  matters  a 
whole  lot,  for,  without  the  cattle,  the  buyers  can- 
not force  down  values.  The  eastern  trade  has  taken 
a  fair  quota  of  medium  and  plain  grassers,  and 
some  stronger  demand  for  these  grades  has  been 
a  price-su.stainmg  influence  while  feeder-buyers' 
competition  has  also  helped  matters. 

The  prices  of  the  choice  cattle  will  hold  up  re- 
gardless of  the  runs  of  intermediate  stuff,  the  trade 
says,  for  there  is  quite  a  scarcity  of  real  corn-fed 
stuff,  making  a  good  trade  for  the  short-feds.  .  T!:e 
butcher  stock  market— that  is,  for  the  choice  kinds 
—  is  showing  a  15  to  25  cent  rise  in  prices 
over  last  week,  while  general  values  were 
hardly  10  to  IS  cents  higher  than  the  close 
of  last  week.  Calves  have  been  selling  good,  mak- 
ing up  to  $12.75.  The  market  had  a  weakness  mid- 
week, but  recovered  from  the  temporary  slump 
toward  the  close,  and  was  selling  on  levels  with 
the  high  time. 

In  keeping  with  the  trade  in  light  cattle,  the 
stocker  and  feeder  market  is  showing  a  healthy 
tone.  The  bulk  of  the  stuff  shows  an  increase  of 
25  cents  compared  with  the  prices  of  last  week, 
while  the  choice  kinds  are  displaying  rises  of  25  to 
35  cents  over  a  week  ago.  There  has  been  a 
scarcity  of  good  prime  feeders,  and  the  country 
buyers  have  been  compelled  to  send  the  prices  up 
a  bit  in  order  to  get  the  stuff  to  their  likinr.  Tiie 
goodly  rains  that  have  fallen  over  the  corn  belt 
during  the  past  two  weeks  have  helped  the  feeder 
situation  considerably.  The  ending  of  the  torrid 
wave  has  also  had  its  effect  on  prices  and  demand. 
Reports  from  all  over  the  corn  belt  indicate  ihat 
while  the  crop  has  been  hurt  in  some  places,  the 
corn,  as  a  rule,  will  be  better  than  last  year,  both 
in  yield  and  quantity.  It  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
it  will  be  better  in  quality,  if  an  early  frost  does  not 
catch  it;  while  many  farmers  say  that  the  crop  will 
be  from  35  to  100  per  cent  more  than  last  year.  It 
seems  as  tho  the  Iowa  crop  will  be  larger  than  that 
of  Illinois,  but  that  the  condition  of  the  later  will 
be  better  than  tho  former.  However, -Hi  all  cases 
there  i3  an  improvement  over  last  year  in  quality. 

There  has  been  a  broad  demand  for  thin  steers 
from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  a  few 
cattle  are  going  into  feed  lots  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Kentucky.  Prices  of  feeder  cattle  now  are  10  to  50 
cents  higher  than  the  low  point  a  few  weeks  ago, 
with  the  demand  broadening,  and  prospects  for  a 
continuance  of  the  good  demand  for  some  time  to 
come.  There  is  little  chance  of  the  feeder  market  to 
work  lower,  unless,  of  course,  the  corn  crop  is  se- 
verely injured  by  frost  or  drought.  The  feeders 
have  held  off  from  the  feeder  market  until  they  had 
some  definite  Information  as  to  the  size  and  condi- 
tion of  the  corn  crop.  With  this  information  favor- 
able, they  have  been  taking  hold  with  much  strength 
in  the  past  two  weeks. 

BECAUSE  of  the  rumor  that  the  district  attor- 
ney has  been  Investigating  the  alleged  manipu- 
lations in  the  wheat  market,  said  to  have 
caused  the  rapid  rise  in  prices  a  few  weeks  pre- 


vious to  the  issuance  of  the  August  crop  report 
which  sent  the  wheat  market  10  cents  higher  in 
one  day,  wheat  has  been  having  a  poor  trade.  It 
has  dropped  steadily  off,  but  one  day  it  resumed  its 
strong  tone  and  went  4  cents  up.  Since  then, 
however,  the  trade  has  been  lower. 

LAMBS  have  been  having  sort  of  a  poor  trade, 
compared  with  last  week,  and  the  bulk  of 
prices  are  20  to  40  cents  lower.  The  receipts 
have  been  liberal,  both  natives  and  westerns,  enab- 
ling the  buyers  to  take  their  pick,  and  at  the  same 
time  send  prices  a  bit  lower.  It  looks  as  tho  the 
trade  for  the  coming  week  will  be  the  same  as  the 
past  week,  or  perhaps  a  bit  better.  The  western 
sheep  have  begun  to  arrive  in  goodly  quota.  The 
bulk  of  the  sales  of  aged  sheep  have  been  about 
steady,  but  there  has  been  a  difference  of  a  quarter 
in  the  top  prices  of  this  and  last  week.  The  run 
of  aged  sheep  has  been  smaller  than  last  week,  but 
the  adverse  tone  in  the  lamb  market  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  shade  lower  trade  for  the  aged 
stuff. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Some  selling  of  wheat  has  been  based  on  the 
statement  that  there  is  a  Canadian  crop  report  mak- 
ing the  crop  of  Canada  230,000,000  bu.  We  do  not 
know  where  this  report  comes  from,  but  if  it  is  a 
Government  report,  it  is  probably  based  on  condi- 
tions as  they  existed  two  weeks  or  more  ago. 


The  report  current,  partially  confirmed,  that  a 
member  of  the  British  admiralty  was  at  TVew  York 
straightening  shipping  conditions  attracted  quite  a 
little  attention.  It  was  claimed  that  some  boats 
might  be  diverted  from  American  ports,  but  the  real 
mission  of  this  official  is  to  smooth  over  technical 
disputes. 

*    *  * 

A  prominent  trader  who  just  returned  .'rom  a  trip 
thru  the  Northwest  and  Canada  says:  "Canada  will 
have  a  fair  crop  of  wheat.  So  far  as  the  American 
Northwest  is  concerned,  conditions  are  far  worse 
than  ever  before.  I  believe  the  three  States  will 
raise  about  50,000,000  bu  of  milling  wheat  and  about 
50,000,000  bu  of  chicken  feed." 


Liverpool  writes:  "France  reports  harvest  com- 
menced in  the  southern  districts,  the  general  out- 
look is  likely  to  be  very  poor.  Estimates  of  import 
requirements  vary  from  112,000,000  to  108,000,000  bu 
(against  50,000,000  bu  exported  by  the  United  States 
to  France  in.  1915,  and  an  average  requirement  of 
about  20,000,000  in  former  years)." 


John  Inglis  wires  from  Calgary,  Alta. :  "Medicine 
Hat,  Lethbridge  to  Calgary,  general  condition  of 
crop  good;  three  mesh  not  uncommon,  will  average 
25  bu;  many  fields  being  cut;  quality  good;  harvest- 
ing will  continue  up  to  September.  Warmer,  per- 
fect filling  weather.  Farmers  delivering  old  wheat 
freely.   Must  make  room  lor  new  crop." 


Broomhall's  claim  that  the  surplus  of  old  and 
new  wheat  in  Russia  is  592,000,000  bu,  is  regarded 
as  high  by  some  local  authorities.  Average  exports 
of  wheat  from  Russia  for  a  season  would  be  about 
1G0,000,000  bu.  In  1913-14  there  were  173,000,000  bu 
shipped  from  Russia  and  the  carry-over  has  been 
estimated  at  50,000,000  bu  or  less.  There  have  been 
two  crops  since,  which,  if  of  average  size,  would 
provide  320,000,000  bu  additional  wheat,  assuming 
no  great  home  consumption.  It  is  believed  that  the 
army  needs  are  great,  and  that  deterioration  of 
wiieat,  owing  to  scarcity  of  warehouse  room,  has 
also  been  very  heavy,  so  as  to  take  many  millions 
of  bushels  out  of  this  apparent  surplus  of  370,000,000 
bu.    The  191G-17  crop  is  said  to  be  short. 


A  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  representative  writes: 
"Weather  very  hot  and  dry  over  southwestern  Kan- 
sas. Corn  cannot  possibly  recover  in  this  section 
of  the  State.  Showers  have  clone  a  little  good  over 
eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the  State.  Thrash- 
ing of  wheat  in  most  localities  has  been  stopped 
owing  to  the  fact  that  elevators  are  full  and  cannot 
take  in  any  more  wheat.  Much  wheat  piled  on  the 
ground  and  liable  to  damage  by  rain.  Car  situation 
improving,  but  not  enough  to  do  much  good.  Farm- 
ers and  country  elevators  are'  willing  to  sell  at 
these  prices,  but  cannot  do  so  owing  to  shortage  in 
cars.  Car  situation  is  seriously  impeding  move- 
ment of  wheat  in  Oklahoma.  Corn  is  pract  ca^ y  aw 
done  for  in  this  State.  Any  amount  of  rain  «ouW 
not  produce  anything  but  """ms.  except  on  a 

bottom  fields  a&<M^pffif3SB*  .airly 
ure  in  the  ground    as  E ml  led  uie  p  ^ 

iri&Vrn^Tti^^  not  so  , 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 

Making  Cement  Silos  A  Good  Ensilage  Ptotector  Testing  Strength  of  Boxes 


THE  cement  manufacturers  claim  nothing  is 
impossible  in  the  way  of  building  with  their 
material.    Here  is  shown  the  latest  way  of 
building  a  cement  silo,  the  forms  being  carried  up- 
ward from  day  to  day  as  each  green  circle  of  ce- 


ment hardens.  Note  the  way  the  worker  is  sus- 
pended over  the  edge  of  the  wall  by  means  of  a 
crane  in  the  center  of  the  silo. 

Device  for  Cleaning  Rakes 

AMUNCIE,  Indiana,  man  has  invented  a  rake 
cleaner.  The  device  is  a  combination  rake 
and  a  cleaner.  The  cleaner  is  so  arranged 
that  it  lies  on  the  rake  handle,  secured  by  a  spring 
clasp,  and  adapted  to  engage  the  rake  handle.  The 
rake  is  cleaned  while  the 
machine  is  in  operation. 
The  apparatus  is  simple 
to  an  extreme,  and  yet  it 
is  of  value  to  the  farmer 
who  is  anxious  to  keep  his 
farm  implements  in  the 
best  possible  condition. 
The  illustration  shown 
herewith  gives  a  clear 
idea  of  how  the  cleaning 
device  operates;  how  it 
lies  upon  the  rake  han- 
dle. The  cleaners  are  made  of  various  sizes  to 
correspond  with  the  dimensions  of  the  rake  in 
operation. 

An  Iowa  Experiment 

MESSRS.  S.  A.  Beach  and  F.  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  have 
recently  carried  out  extensive  investigation 
in  Iowa  to  determine  some  satisfactory  in- 
dex for  distinguishing  hardy  apple  trees  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  fruit.  The  results  of  these  studies 
as  a  whole  suggest  that  there  is  a  rather  close 
correlation  between  hardness  of  wood  and  ability 
to  withstand  cold,  tho  the  variation  from  this  rule 
is  great  in  some  cases.  A  large  amount  of  stored 
starch  in  the  pith  and  medullary  rays  is  another 
frequent  accompaniment  of  hardiness,  as  is  also 
large,  thick  petals.  The  length  of  season  required 
by  the  tree  to  mature  the  season's  growth  appears 
to  be  the  best  index  of  hardiness.  None  of  these 
features,  however,  appears  to  be  conclusive. 

Stars  Near  South  Pole 

ACCORDING  to  a  Harvard  College  circular,  an 
examination  of  photographic  plates  of  the 
region  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  South  Pole 
has  led  to  the  discovery  of  nineteen  new  variables, 
the  variation  of  which  ranges  from  0.6  magnitude 
to  nearly  4  magnitudes. 


^¥~^HIS  practical  appearing  device — an  ensilage 
J[  protector — is  the  invention  of  a  resident  of 
La  Grange,  Ky.  It  is  described  in  a  patent 
publication  as  "an  ensilage  cover  for  use  in  silos 
comprising  a  pair  of  hingedly  connected  and  mov- 
able cover  sections."  The 
apparatus  is  so  construct- 
ed that  the  cover  can  be 
bodily  elevated.  The  cover 
is  raised  or  lo"Wered,  ac- 
cording to  what  is  prac- 
tical at  the  time  it  is  in 
operation,  by  means  of 
pulleys.  The  device  is  of 
a  kind  that,  no  doubt,  will 
fill  a  long-felt  want  for 
many  farmers  who  have 
been  puzzled,  more  or  less, 
on  how  to  properly  pro- 
tect their  ensilage.  The  machine  has  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  practical  protector. 

New  Serum  Plant 

THE  new  State  "munitions"  plant  established 
to  aid  farmers  in  their  fight  against  hog 
cholera  has  been  completed  on  the  Experi- 
ment Station  Farm,  University  of  Wisconsin.  With 
the  improved  equipment  for  making  larger  quanti- 
ties of  anti-hog-cholera  serum  the  officials  in  charge 
feel  that  they  will  be  able  to  handle  all  the  antici- 
pated "war  orders"  that  may  be  received. 

Previous  to  the  completion  of  this  new  and  en- 
larged plant,  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science 
could  not  fill  more  than  a  third  of  the  orders  re- 
ceived for  serum,  even  tho  they  distributed  about 
1,100,000  cubic  centimeters  during  1915,  which  was 
an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  in  the  output  over 
the  year  before. 

The  building  in  which  the  serum  plant  is  located 
is  32  by  64  feet,  built  of  brick  and  concrete,  finished 
on  the  inside  in  white,  and  perfectly  sanitary  thru- 
out.  One  of  the  features  of  the  plant  is  a  large 
refrigerator  made  of  concrete,  tile,  brick,  and  fiber 
board,  having  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  serum. 

Reasons  for  using  the  anti-hog-cholera  serum 
made  at  the  State  laboratory  have  been  briefly  out- 
lined by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hadley,  veterinarian  in  charge, 
as  follows: 

The  serum  is  prepared  in  a  State-owned  building 
by  State  employes,  which  does  away  with  all  temp- 
tations to  turn  out  an  inferior  article  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  profits. 

It  is  produced  by  inoculating  Wisconsin-raised 
hogs  with  virus  originally  recovered  from  field 
cases  that  actually  occurred  in  the  State.  This 
makes  it  better  adapted  to  use  in  controlling  Wis- 
consin outbreaks  of  the  disease. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  tried  with  good  results 
by  well  known  veterinarians,  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

Folding  Clothes  Rack 

A MINNEAPOLIS  firm  is  now  manufacturing  a 
clothes  rack  which  is  especially  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  housewife  who  can  appreciate 
the  value  of  system  and  time.    It  will  be  observed 
that  the  rack  is  so  constructed  that  it  takes  up  very 


A MACHINE  for  testing  the  strength  of  boxes 
has  been  devised  by  engineers  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  is  in  use  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  machine  is 
the  result  of  experiments  made  to  detertnine  a  fair 
test  for  all  types  of  boxes.  A  series  of  tests  in  co- 
operation with 'the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  and  the  National  Association  of  Box 
Manufacturers  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past 
year  to  determine  the  strength  of  boxes  of  "Various 
woods  and  of  different  construction.  Over  four  and 
a  half  billion  feet  of  lumber  are  used  for  box  making 
every  year,  and  on  this  account  the  tests  are  con- 
sidered important.  Moreover,  big  losses  are  causetl 
by  the  breakage  of  boxes  in  transit,  and  all  parties 
concerned  are  said  to  be  anxious  to  determine  the 
best  kind  of  box. 

Individual  Thrashing  Machine 

HERE  is  sliown  a  new  idea  recently  brought  out 
by  one  of  the  farm  machinery  concerns  oi 
the  country,  and  indicates  the  trend  in  a  cer<- 
tain  direction.  Already  this  firm  and  another  one 
or  two  are  selling  a  considerable  number  of  in 
dividual  thrashing  outfits  for  the  Canadian  North- 
west trade.  Big  farmers  who  carry  on  operations 
on  a  scale  of  thousands  of  acres  are  buying  these 
outfits,  and  community  neighborhoods,  where  farm- 
ers' organizations  are  found,  are  buying  them  on  a 
cooperative  basis.    Not  only  is  there  a  big  advan- 


Tj-pe  of  the  \cm  ludii 


Persons  with  blue  eyes  rarely  are  afflicted  with 

•olor  blindness. 


little  room  and  at  the  same  time  permits  of  the 
hanging  up  of  a  great  deal  of  clothes. 


tage  in  being  able  to  do  your  thrashing  whenever 
you  are  ready,  but  the  labor  problem  is  also  solved 
in  many  instances  because  two  or  three  men  can 
handle  .the  thrashing  with  this  outfit. 

The  engine,  which  is  a  gasoline  machine,  is 
mounted  on  the  same  truck  as  the  thrasher.  This 
makes  it  a  compact,  handy  little  outfit,  takes  up 
little  housing  space  and  is  easily  pulled  about  from 
place  to  place. 


What  Is  "Fair"  Weather? 

PERHAPS  no  technical  expression  used  by  the 
Weather  Bureau — always  excepting  the  word 
"cyclone" — is  more  often  misinterpreted  by 
the  public  than  "fair."  The  history  of  the  official 
use  of  this  word  is  traced  by  Miss"  Eleanor  Buynitz- 
ky  in  an  article  published  in  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review.  Prior  to  the'  year  1888  the  Signal  Service 
(the  predecessor  of  the  Weather  Bureau)  used  the 
word  in  reference  to  the  cloudiness  of  the  sky,  a 
fair  day  being  defined  as  one  in  which  the  average 
degree  of  c)  udiness  was  intermediate  between 
"clear"  and  /cloudy"  (as  measured  in  fourths  or 
tenths  of  the  area  of  the  sky).  In  1888  the  term 
"partly  cloudy"  was  substituted  for  "fair,"  in  this 
sense,  and  the  latter  term  was  applied  thereafter 
to  a  period  without  rainfall  in  excess  of  0.01  inch, 
it  appears,  however,  that  as  late  as  1892  the  instruc- 
tions for  voluntary  observers  retained  the  old  defi- 
nition. At  present  this  word  is  used  in  forecasts 
solely  to  denote  the  expected  absence  of  a  measur- 
able amount  of  precipitation.  A  letter  from  the 
director  of  the  British  meteorological  office  states 
that  the  term  "fair"  has  never  been  officially  de- 
fined in  his  service,  tho  it  is  commonly  used  in 
British  forecasts  in  application  to  a  period  without 
rain,  and  with  a  somewhat  cloudier  sky  than  is 
denoted  by  the  term  "fine." 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


A  Scientific  Question 

HAS  Venus  ever  been  seen  crescent-shaped  with 
the  naked  eye?  Prof.  W.  W.  Campbell  has 
recently  discussed  this  question,  which  is 
raised  by  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  in  which  Mr.  Joseph  Offord  quotes  cunei- 
form literature  from  ancient  Mesopotamia  contain- 
ing references  to"  the  "horns  of  Venus."  Mr.  Offord 
argues  frqm  these  references  that  in  the  clear  air 
of  Mesopotamia  the  crescent  form  of  the  planet 
was  detected  in  early  times  without  optical  aid. 
Since  Venus,  when  at  a  sufficient  angular  distance 
from  the  sun  not  to  be  lost  in  the  glare  of  the 
latter,  is  hardly  more  than  half  a  m,r,ute  of  arc 
in  diameter  at  the  utmost,  such  an  obse  v  ution  seems 
quite  out  of  the  question,  and  ProfesTC-  Campbell 
thinks  the  allusion  to  the  horns  was  merely  a 
lucky  guess  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  astronomers. 

When  a  Nail's  Big  Enough? 

THE  holding  power  of  nails  varies  with  the 
kind  of  wood  into  which  they  are  driven. 
Austin  T.  Byone  gives  fhe  relative  holding 
power  of  woods  about  as  follows:  White  pine,  1; 
yellow  pine,  1.5;  white  oak,  3;  chestnut,  1.6;  beech, 
2.2;  sycamore,  2;  elm,  2;  basswood,  1.2. 

Very  thoro  tests  of  the  comparative  holding  power 
of  wire  and  cut  rails  of  equal  lengths  and  weights 
were  made  at  the  XTnited  States  Arsenal  in  1892  and 
1893.  From  40  series,  comprising  40  sizes  of  nails 
driven  in  spruce  wood,  it  was  found  that  the  cut 
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nails  showed  an  average  superiority  of  60.50  per 
cent;  the  common  nails  showed  a  superiority  of 
47.51  per  cent,  and  the  finishing  nails,  an  average 
of  72.22  per  cent. 

In  eighteen  series,  comprising  six  sizes  of  box 
nails  driven  into  pine  wood,  in  three  ways,  the  cut 
nails  showed  an  average  superiority  of  99.93  per 
cent.  In  no  series  of  tests,  did  the  wire  nails 
hold  as  much  as  the  cut  nails. 

The  quantity  of  nails  required  for  different  kinds 
of  work  are  as  follows: 

For  1,000  shingles,  allow  5%  lbs.  four  penny,  or 
3%  lbs  for  three  penny. 

For  1,000  laths,  7  lbs.  three  penny  fine  or  10  lbs. 
for  100  square  yards. 

For  1,000  square  feet  beveled  siding,  18  lbs.  six 
penny. 

For  1,000  square  feet  sheating  20  lbs.  eight  penny 
or  25  ten  penny. 

For  1,000  square  feet  flooring,  30  lbs.  eight  penny 
or  40  ten  penny. 

For  1,000  square  feet  studding,  15  lbs.  ten  penny 
and  5  lbs.  twenty  penny. 

For  1,000  square  feet  1  In.  by  2V6  in.  furring  16  in. 
■L*  centers,  71bs.  eight  penny  or  10  lbs.  ten  penny. — 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Discovery  of  Oil  in  Peru 

AN  AMERICAN  citizen  who  has  just  arrived 
in  Para,  Brazil,  after  completing  a  transcon- 
tinental trip  from  Lima,  Peru,  states  that 
while  he  was  in  Iquitos  reports  were  current  of 
the  discovery  of  oil  on  the  Huallaga  River,  about 
two  days'  Journey  from  a  small  town  in  Peru 
known  as  Yurimaguas.  Samples  of  this  oil  have 
been  secured  and  found  to  be  of  good  quality,  with 
the  result  that  various  investigations  concerning 
the  value  of  the  discovery  are  under  way. 

Hoaa  aad  Dla*«rvr  rira,  Write  The  Farmlna;  flualfiraa 


SOUTH  BEXD,  Indiana,  lays  claim  to  the  inventor 
of  the  wheeled  plow,  a  drawing  of  which  is 
shown  herewith.  At  the  forward  end  of  the 
plow  there  is  a  projecting  frame  arm,  a  bearing 
bracket  for  the  front  furrow  wheel  axle  adjustably 
secured  to  the  front  end 
of  the  frame  and  to  the 
frame  arm  with  the  ver- 
tical portion  thru  which 
the  axle  passes  disposed 
behind  the  frame  arm, 
and  an  adjustable  brace 
connecting  the  bracket 
with  the  side  of  the  frame. 
The  machine  is  said  to  be 
durable,  and  in  exper4- 
ments  has  proved  its  prac- 
ticability. The  inventor 
of  this  device  has  filed  for 
a  patent,  acting  evidently  on  the  belief  that  he 
has  an  ideal  and  practical  wheeled  plow. 

Community  Observatories 

A HAPPY  suggestion  looking  to  a  revival  of 
popular  interest  in  astronomy — now  appar- 
ently at  low  ebb — is  made  in  a  recent  article 
by  Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow.  This  writer  describes 
a  model  "community  observatory"  which  has  been 
built  under  h.'-  direction  at  Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  by 
means  of  funds  collected  from  many  friends  of 
science,  and  points  out  how  much  more  valuable 
such  an  institution  is  in  an  educational  way  than 
the  ordinary  type  of  observatory.  He  suggests  that 
every  community  ought  to  have  a  small  observa- 
tory for  the  use  of  the  people,  as  distinguished  from 
institutions  devoted  to  research.  This  should  take 
the  form  of  a  building  with  a  sliding  roof  instead 
of  a  dome,  so  that  when  in  use  the  whole  sky  would 
be  visible.  Several  small  telescopes  would  be  pref- 
erable to  one  large  one.  .The  observatory  at  Sound 
l  oach  cost  about  $1,300.  Doctor  Bigelow  records 
the  discouraging  fact  that  astronomy  has  been  ban- 
ished from  nearly  every  high  school  in  the  land, 
and  that  such  outdoor  organizations  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  Campfire  Girls  require  of  their  mein- 
l.prs  only  an  utterly  insignificant  acquaintance 
with  the  stars,  Such  as  ability  to  recognize  Polaris 
and  the  "Big  Dipper." 

Frame  for  Traction  Engine 

THIS  traction  engine  frame  comprises  upper 
parallel  side  rails,  lower  parallel  side  rails 
having  upwardly  turned  forward  portions 
secured  to  the  upper  rails,  upright  braces  inter- 
posed between  the  rear  portions  of  the  rails, 
girder  plates  secured  to  the  side  rails  and  braces, 
cross  bars  between  the  side  rails  and  girder  plates, 
a  rocker  at  the  forward  end  of  the  side  rails,  and 
forward  and  rear  axles  having  carrying  wheels 
supporting  the  rocker  and  the  rear  portion  of  the 


frame.  It  is  a  well  braced  apparatus  and  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  be  durable.  The  inventor,  a 
Minneapolis  man,  has  interested  a  steel  and  ma- 
chinery company  of  Minneapolis  in  the  device. 

Peg  for  Husking  Corn 

HERE'S  something  new  in  the  way  of  an  aid 
to  corn  husking.    This  new  style  peg  is  said 
to  be  a  great  time  saver  and  to  have  been 
demonstrated   as   quite  practical.     It  fits  snugly 
around  the  husker's  hand.    Instead  of  taking  hold 


Barrel  Spraying  Pump 

ONE  of  the   latest   types   of   barrel  spraying 
pumps  for  use  in  the  garden  and  orchard  is 
shown  herewith.    This  is  a  cheap,  efficient 
type  that  even  the  smallest  farmers  can  use  to  ad- 
vantage.   The  illustration  shows  plainly  the  char- 


( 


of  the  ear  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  the  husker 
makes  a  paBS  with  his  wrist  and  husks  the  ear  of 
corn  with  one  motion. 


acter  of  the  apparatus  on  the  inside  of  the  barrel. 
The  whole  make-up  of  the  pump  arrangement  is 
such  as  to  insure  durability. 

Packinf  ind  Shipping  Box 

SO  PRACTICAL  did  the  device  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying diagram — a  packing  and  shipping 
box — appeal  to  a  big  corporation  that  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  inventor,  *a  Chicagoan,  is 
now  recorded  in  a  patent  publication  as  assignor 
to  the  manufacturing  cor- 
poration.     As    a  conse- 
quence- it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  good  merits  of 
the  machine  will,  at  a  not 
distant  day,  be  pushed  to 
all  possible  advantage.  The 
box  is  made  of  corrugated 
paper    board.    The  fillers 
within  the  box  are  rigid,"  so 
that  there  is  little  danger 
that  its  contents  would  be  damaged  in  transporta- 
tion. 

Formula  Kills  Prairie  Dogs 

THIS  is  a  new  formula  developed  by  us,  and 
after  a  year's  ferial,  we  are  satisfied  that  both 
prairie  dogs  and  ground  squirrels  can  be 
successfully  poisoned  with  it  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  no  matter  how  abundant  the  green  food. 

PART  1 

Oats   14  quarts 

Strychnine,  alkaloid  powdered  1  ounce 

Starch  Y2  pint 

Water  1  quart 

PART  2 

Knox  Gelatine,  No.  1,  plain  1  box  or  2  envelopes. 

Baking  soda  1  ounce 

Dark  brown  sugar  V2  pound 

Water  1  quart 

Directions — Treat  the  grain  first  with  Part  "1,  as 
follows:  Dissolve  the  strychnine  in  the  quart  of 
water,  add  the  starch  and  stir  until  it  is  all  dis- 
solved; put  over  fire  and  heat  until  starch  begins 
to  thicken,  stirring  constantly. 

Pour  the  poisoned  solution  over  the  grain ;  thor- 
oly  mix  until  each  grain  is  evenly  coated;  let  stand 
for  five  or  six  hours. 

Re-treat  the  poisoned  grain  with  Part  2  as  fol- 
lows: Dissolve  gelatine  in  warm  water  (not  boil- 
ing), add  soda  and  stir  until  it  stops  foaming,  then 
add  sugar  and  when  dissolved,  pour  over  the  poi- 
soned grain  and  again  mix  thoroly;  spread  and  dry. 

One  teaspoonful  of  the  poisoned  grain  is  BSf- 
ficient  for  each  burrow.  It  should  be  placed  on 
dry,  hard  surface  outside  the  burrow. 

Follow  directions  carefully.  from  the 

The  poisoned  grain  can  <>bt»,ngc  <l °°u„t. 
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A  Remarkable  Story  of  Go/a1,  Grit  and  Rattlesnakes 


(Begun  in  No.  22,  August  19.  Sub- 
scriptions can  begin  with  that  issue  or 
back  copies  can  be  obtained  from  news 
stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail  from  the 
office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  III 

MAGGIE'S  astonished  stare  at  Jeff 
had  left  its  impression  upon  him. 
He  was  not  so  unconscious  of  it  as  he 
seemed  to  be.  When  she  had  tramped 
off,  he  paused  in  his  work  and  gazed 
after  her  with  foreboding  in  his  mind. 
Subconsciously  he  divined  her  irrita- 
tion, and  he  knew  what  it  could  do.  It 
could  make  him  what  he  was  but  yes- 
terday, a  piece  of  human  flotsam, 
homeless  and  penniless,  drifting,  drift- 
ing. He  glanced  over  the  impover- 
ished fields  with  their  too  evident  lack 
of  fruit;  then  toward  the  shadowy 
outbuildings — shambling,  unpainted 
things — all  of  which  comprised  Mag- 
gie's inheritance,  and  drew  in  his 
breath  sharply. 

"The  shame  of  it — the  shame  of  it!" 

he  muttered.   "If  it  was  mine,  I'd  " 

He  stopped  to  ponder  over  a  sudden 
idea  that  came  to  him  while  he  gazed 
after  the  indignant  steps  of  the  future 
owner  as  she  raced  up  the  slope  to- 
ward the  bars  and  disappeared  thru 
them.  "Well,"  he  added,  turning  to 
his  work,  "I'd  smile  to  get  a  look  of 
Professor  Bowman's  face  if  he  ever 
should  see  a  farm  like  this.  Why,  it 
would  take  years  of  hard  work  to  give 
back  to  this  land  what  has  been  stolen 
from  it — yes,  stolen.  It's  plain  rob- 
bery— robbery." 

Jeff  sighed.  There  were  thieves  be- 
side those  who  willfully  robbed  banks, 
he  thought.  Innocent,  unintentional 
thieves,  but  thieves,  nevertheless. 

"Why,  I  can  almost  hear  the  Pro- 
fessor say,  'Jeff,  you  must  put  in  your 
spare  time  hauling  this  pile  of  stones 
down  to  the  spring  by  the  willows. 
Now,  never  mind  what  for.  Go  ahead 
and  do  it,  and  you'll  see  what  for.'  " 
Jeff  grinned  wisely  at  his  conceit. 
"Then,  before  anybody  knew  what  was 
up,  he'd  have  the  butter  market 
changed — yes,  sir — boosted.  A  model 
dairy  'twould  be,  sir,  to  beat  everything 
going.  I  wish  I  could — I  only  wish — 
get  up,  you  poor  old  wheel-dragger ! 
We'll  have  to  get  this  work  done  be- 
fore milking  time — get  up." 

Jeff  climbed  aboard  and  drove  down 
the  gentle  slope  of  the  pasture,  past 
the  three  willows  that  drooped  over 
the  spring  and  up  the  gentle  slope  to- 
ward the  barn.  He  turned  to  look 
back  at  the  green  fields,  fresh  from 
their  recent  baptism  of  rain,  and  his 
jaws  shut  like  a  vise. 

"The  shame  of  it,"  he  muttered,  "and 
they  don't  know.  They  wouldn't  ,be- 
lieve  it  if  I  told  them." 

Daddy  hobbled  toward  the  barn.  He 
had  masculine  dislike  for  remedies 
whether  prescribed  by  his  grand- 
daughter or  by  a  bona  fide  physician. 
One  was  no  better  than  the  other,  to 
his  notion,  and  no  worse,  bills  omitted 
from  the  test.  He  approached  the 
stable  where  Jeff  had  tied  the  horse 
outside  until  he  could  sweep  out  the 
two  stalls.  For  a  moment  the  old  man 
stood  watching  the  process.  Jeff  hur- 
ried to  make  the  stalls  equally  clean, 
giving  each  a  light  sprinkling  of  clean 
straw. 

"How  many  horses  have  we  got?" 
Daddy  asked  dryly. 

"We  have  one  horse  and  three 
cows,"  Jeff  replied.  "I  am  going  to 
bring  the  cows  into  the  extra  stall, 
one  at  a  time,  to  be  milked.  On  the 
model  farm  where  I  worked  for  two 
years,"  Jeff  added,  "they  told  me  that 
any  manure  that  was  near  the  cows 
while  they  were  milked  would  give  a 
bad  odor  to  the  milk,  so  " 

"Bah,"  exploded  Daddy  Price,  "that's 
all  poppycock!  Why,  I  never  heard 
tell  of  such  nonsense!  Why,  me,  I'm 
old  in  the  farmin'  business.  You  listen 
to  me,"  he  lisped  thru  his  toothless 
jaws,  "an'  you  can  milk  them  cows 
anywhere.  Then  you  take  a  fine 
strainer  an'  you  put  it  thru  that,  an' 
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yer  milk  is  milk,  good  'nough  fer  any- 
body. You  can't  tell  me  how  to  run 
a  farm,  young  feller — I've  done  it  too 
long." 

Jeff  continued  his  work.  He  led  the 
horse  into  the  clean  stall,  put  on  the 
halter  that  lay  in  the  manger,  where 
in  one  end  a  ration  of  oats  was  wait- 
ing, in  the  other  plenty  of  clean  hay. 
The  oats  were  wet,  and  the  horse  be- 
gan his  well-earned  meal  gratefully, 
while  Jeff  turned  to  face  his  host. 

"You  won't  mind  if  I  milk  in  here, 


we  can  git  along  same  as  we  have." 

Jeff  turned  away  with  a  bitter 
thought  for  his  fate.  Until  this  mo- 
ment he  had  not  known  that  he  had 
firmly  built  his  hope  on  staying  where 
he  was  so  evidently  needed,  where  he 
had  hoped  to  bring  about  changes  that 
he  knew  would  mean  a  profit  to  the 
two  who  were  most  concerned. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house 
yard  and  had  begun  on  the  graveled 
highway,  Jeff's  rising  anger  got  the 
best  of  him. 
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"You  Can't  Te51  Me  How  to  Run  a  Form,  Young  Feller!" 


will  you?"  He  nodded  toward  the  emp- 
ty stall  as  he  was  going  out  at  the 
door. 

"You  needn't  do  the  milkin' — I'll  do 
it,"  Mr.  Price  rasped,  "an'  I'll  have  to 
tell  ye  that  I'll  be  'bleeged  to  git  along 
without  yer  help.  I'd  like  to  keep 
some  kind  o'  help  powerful  well,  me 
bein'  subject  to  cramps  in  wet  weather, 
but  I'll  hev  to  stan'  it.  The  farm  ain't 
payin'  fer  help." 

He  paused  to  look  Jeff  over.  The 
muscular  young  fellow  was  good  to 
look  at;  but  the  look  of  misery  on 
Jeff's  face  made  his  own  thin  shoul- 
ders feel  weak,  made  his  own  tremulous 
hands  of  horn  drop  into  his  sagging 
pockets  with  a  stiff  uneasiness.  He 
hardened  visibly  as  he  added:  "Yer 
a  likely  feller,  tho.  You  might  try  my 
next  neighbor  at  the  Bradley  place. 
He's  got  a  dairy  house — wasted  a  lot 
o'  money  an'  time  on  it — like  a  fool. 
But  you  go  see  him.  He  might  give 
ye  a  job.  He's  ben  buyin'  acres  offen 
my  prop'ty  fer  years — don't  see  how 
he  does  it,  either.  But  go  ahead  an' 
hit  him  fer  a  job.    Maggie  an'  me — 


"Can't  afford  it!"  he  raged  to  him- 
self, as  he  stamped  along  toward  the 
Bradley  place.  "If  you'd  'a'  kept  me  I 
could  make  the  place  pay  for  my  keep, 
and  that's  all  I'd  ask  for  the  winter. 
Can't  afford  it — rot!  You  never  will, 
either,  because  you  don't  know  enough, 
you  old  doddering  " 

He  stopped.  He  was  half  ashamed 
of  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and 
gazed  dully,  silently  ahead  of  him  at 
the  landscape,  the  undulating  prairie, 
the  groves,  the  hedges,  the  clustering 
buildings  where  farmhouses  nestled. 
His  angry  eyes  had  a  furtive,  hunted 
look  as  he  choked  back  his  emotion. 
He  was  adrift  again.  He  wanted  food 
to  satisfy  the  clamor  within,  for  he 
had  worked  hard  all  day  on  the  simple 
rations  that  he  had  been  given,  and 
it  was  not  enough.  His  ungracious  dis- 
missal was  not  the  least  of  his  bitter 
thoughts.  But  now  his  hunger  began 
to  ravage  his  inner  man  with  unbear- 
able force.  How  could  he  satisfy  it, 
was  the  sore  question. 

"It's  all  that  girl's  doing,"  he  re- 
flected, as  he  quickened  his  steps  to- 


ward the  Bradley  place,  whose  red- 
painted  chimneys  he  soon  discovered 
above  their  fringe  of  trees.  "That  girl 
is  full  of  her  signs  and  her  wonders — 
she  eats  'em.  If  I  wasn't  so  mad  at 
her  for  setting  the  old  man  against  me 
I  could  choke  laughing.  She's  got 
'Wonder  Book'  lore  down  fine,  sure 
enough.  Gee — here  we  are!"  he  added, 
as  he  climbed  the  slope  that  brought 
the  Bradley  home  full  in  view.  "Now 
for  it  again." 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  Jeff  to  ask 
for  work — just  enough  to  pay  for  a 
meal.  He  was  a  diffident  lad,  intelli- 
gent, good-hearted,  and  sure  that  there 
had  been  a  mistake  somewhere,  else 
he  would  not  have  been  in  such  dire 
straits,  of  which  he  was  heartily 
ashamed. 

He  unfastened  the  large  gate  that 
swung  clear  at  his  touch.  It  opened 
upon  a  spacious  lawn  with  a  croquet 
ground,  shade  trees,  and  a  swing;  on 
the  wide  porch  was  a  hammock.  The 
house  was  painted  white,  its  windows 
and  doors  screened  in  wire  netting 
also  of  white.  At  the  windows  were 
snowy  curtains  of  lace;  evidences  of 
prosperity  were  about  the  place.  Jeff's 
heart  quailed  in  fear  as  he  took  it  in 
— the  air  of  comfort,  he  thought, 
might  also  mean  pride — hard,  pitiless 
pride,  with  deaf  ears  to  his  need.  He 
hesitated.  But  hunger  clamored,  and  he 
went  toward  the  pump  at  the  rear  of 
the  structure,  where  a"  great  wind- 
mill was  pumping  water  into  pipes 
that  supplied  the  house.  It  was  also 
pouring  water  into  a  great  tank  near 
by,  and  Jeff  took  a  dipper  that  was 
handy  and  drank  thirstily.  His  eyes, 
peering  over  the  edge  of  the  dipper, 
discovered  a  child  looking  at  him,  and 
soon  she  came  nearer,  with  wonder 
and  curiosity. 

"Is  your  mamma  in  the  house?"  Jeff 
asked,  smiling  hopefully.  "Please  tell 
her  I  want  to  work." 

The  child  ran  back,  slamming  the 
screen  door  behind  her.  In  a  moment 
a  tall,  comely  woman  with  dark  wav- 
ing hair  came  out,  the  child  clinging 
shyly  to  her  dress  of  thin  lawn. 

"Do  you  say  you  want  to  get  work?" 
she  asked,  her  keen  glance  finding  him 
but  an  honest-fooking  lad  with  frank 
hazel  eyes.  His  cap  was  in  his  hand, 
and  his  thick  black  hair  and  well- 
poised  head  on  sturdy,  muscular 
shoulders  pleased  her  at  sight. 

"I  want  work  pretty  bad,  ma'am," 
Jeff  answered  simply. 

The  woman  hesitated,  her  eyes  care- 
fully appraising  him.  She  glanced 
over  nis  soiled  clothing  and  stepped 
back,  beckoning. 

She  held  the  screen  door  open  for 
him  to  enter.  "You  must  first  wash 
yourself  very  clean  and  put  on  some- 
thing else,"  she  told  him,  "and  then 
we  will  see.  Hurry  as  fast  as  you 
can." 

Jeff  found  himself  in  a  large  wash- 
room off  the  kitchen,  from  which 
tantalizing  odors  of  homemade  sau- 
sage assailed  his  famishing  senses.  He 
obeyed  orders  swiftly,  however,  and 
quickly  appeared  with  a  fresh  skin  and 
a  suit  of  white  overalls  covering  his 
dusty  outer  self. 

"Now,"  said  Mrs.  Bradley,  smiling  at 
the  transformation,  "go  to  the  dairy 
— it  is  south  of  the  barn — and  tell  Mr. 
Bradley  I  am  sending  you.  One  of  our 
men  is  gone  tonight,  and  I  think  you 
might  get  a  trial.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 
Mr.  Bradley,"  she  cautioned,  as  she 
gently  shoved  him  thru  the  screen 
door,  and  stood  watching  as  he  hur- 
ried away  with  an  air  of  new  con- 
fidence and  hope. 

In  spite  of  his  gnawing  hunger,  Jeff 
appeared  to  tread  on  air,  as  he  hur- 
ried off,  and  his  eyes  eagerly  sought 
out  the  door  of  the  big  dairy  that  ad- 
joined the  barn  proper.  A  few  strides 
took  him  to  the  wide  entrance.  A 
glance,  and  he  stood  abashed  -before 
the  scene  that  in  the  yellow  afternoon 
sun  appeared  like  a  dream  picture. 
Fifty  cows  stood  in  their  stanchions, 
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freshly  groomed,  a  cement  floor  under 
their  feet,  solid,  clean;  and  in  it  were 
gutters  running  to  a  converging  point 
where,  sunk  into  the  floor,  was  a 
cement  tank  which  received  the  valu- 
able liquid  manure  that  a  wise  farmer 
takes  pains  to  hoard.  The  place  was 
immaculate.  The  cows,  freshly  cur- 
ried, had  just  been  made  ready  for  the 
milking  by  having  their  udders  care- 
fully sponged  and  dried.  The  men — 
there  seemed  to  be  a  good  many  of 
them — wore  the  same  kind  of  white 
uniform  that  Jeff  had  put  on,  and 
moved  quietly,  almost  silently,  in  their 
work.  Jeff  noticed  that  screens  were 
at  the  windows  and  doors.  There  were 
no  flies  in  the  place.  It  seemed  to  him 
for  a  moment  that  unhallowed  feet 
such  as  his  might  not  enter  here.  But 
he  took  courage,  as  one  of  the  men 
passed  him,  to  ask: 
"May  I  see  Mr.  Bradley?" 
The  man  nodded  toward  a  door  at 
one  side.  "He's  in  the  office,"  he  said, 
and  passed  on. 

The  office!  Jeff  tiptoed  toward  the 
door.  He  was  not  only  anxious  but 
curious  to  see  this  master  of  cow- 
science.  He  saw  a  tall,  blond,  red- 
cheeked  man,  who,  seated  at  a  large 
desk  near  a  set  of  scales,  was  busily 
setting  down  figures.  He  looked  up 
as  Jeff  appeared. 

"Hello!"  he  said,  glancing  at  the 
white  uniform.  "I'm  Mr.  Bradley. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  can  milk — the  lady  said  perhaps 
you  would  let  me  try-  I've  worked  In 
a  model  dairy — I  know  how,  sir."  Jeff's 
shock  of  black,  obstinate  hair  was  un- 
covered again,  and  his  boyish  eyes 
pleaded  Borely. 

"Oh — she  did,  eh?"  grunted  the  man. 
humorously,  his  pencil  poised  over  his 
papers,  "and  she  knows  I'm  mighty 
particular  who  does  my  milking,  too." 
He  frowned  good-naturedly  at  Jeff. 
"I'm  all  the  time  sifting  out  my  milk- 
ers," he  added  confidentially.  "They 
have  to  toe  the  mark,  let  me  tell  you. 
If  they  don't,  out  they  go.  A  man  can 
learn  how  to  set  diamonds  when  he 
m't  learn  how  to  milk  my  cows." 
Jeff  gulped  at  this,  but  he  forced  a 
Jle  and  said: 

I'd  like  to  try  and  see  if  I  can 
ilease  you,  sir." 
Mr.    Bradley   hesitated    a  moment 
iger.    But,  as  one  of  the  men  came 
to  deposit  a  can  of  milk  on  the 
iles,  a  twinkle  came  into  his  gray 
eyes  as  he  nodded. 

;  "Here's  an  amateur,  Jimmie,"  he 
■aid.    "Take  him  out  and  give  him  a 

*  Jeff's  heart  seemed  to  get  bigger  and 
bigger  as  he  followed  Jimmie  back  to 
the  stable.  It  was  likely  to  suffocate 
him  before  he  could  get  seated  with  a 
milking  pail  between  his  knees.  And 
in  the  end  he  was  sure  that  something 
beside  the  clean,  delicious  milk  had 
Oozed  from  his  finsrer-tips — so  much 
peace  and  joy.  so  much  of  thanksgiving 
did  he  feel  within  him.  For  here  was 
a  model  dairy.  Here  were  gentle  folk 
caring  for  a  herd  of  contented,  gold- 
giving  cows.  Jeff  was  one  with  the 
rest  Scarcely  could  he  believe  that 
the  man  of  an  hour  ago— dusty,  home- 
less, hungry  and  friendless — was  now 
in  uniform  here  in  this  ideal  situation 
He  dared  not  hope  that  it  would  last, 
this  happy  dream.  He  scarcely  dared 
to  breathe  in  the  gentle  fragrance  of 
the  place,  flooded  now  with  the  golden 
light  of  the  setting  sun. 

The    room    containing    the  cream 
separators  was  whiter,  cleaner,  e 'en, 
and  sweeter  than  the  stable.    Jeff  car- 
ried his  pails  of  foamy  nectar  there, 
still   walking  on  tiptoe,  too  excited, 
■<     anxious  to  make  good,  to  notice 
.ir;  amused  smiles  that  the  other  men 
▼changed  at  his  expense.    Mr.  Brad- 
limself  came  and  took  the  milk 
ti  his  hands  and  nodded  his  ap- 
val.    Jeff  went  back  to  his  task 
couraged,  and  leaning  his  forehead 
;ainst  a  warm,  furry  body,  he  grinned 
r  very  joy  and  forgot  his  hunger. 
"Thanks  be  to  Daddy  Price!"  he 
ought.    "And  here's  to  the  heiress 
1  never  forget,  Miss  Margaret!" 

CHAPTER  IV 
HE  next  night  was  warm  and  sul- 
try.   The  sky  was  overhung  with 
ds  that  lifted  and  fell  in  an  effort 
■«l«a>iKhargB  their  burden  of  moisture, 


and  succeeded  only  in  hiding  from 
view  the  stars  and  the  moon,  the  lat- 
ter a  real  factor  in  the  management  of 
the  Price  estate. 

Maggie,  tired  of  playing  dominoes 
with  Daddy,  tired  of  studying  her 
"Wonder  Book,"  came  at  last  to  the 
kitchen  door  to  bolt  it  for  the  night. 
She  stood  a  moment  looking  out  vain- 
ly seeking  for  a  friendly  augury  in 
the  sky. 

"I  see  the  moon  and  the  moon  sees 
me; 

The  moon  sees  somebody  I  want  to 
see." 

Thus  she  quoted,  but  she  failed  to 
get  sight  of  that  heavenly  body.  She 
had  in  mind  a  plowman  with  a  student 
face  and  earnest,  hazel  eyes,  to  whom 
she  had  been  hard  and  unkind.  But 
he  was  only  a  tramp  fellow,  anyway, 
she  argued,  and  she  idly  gazed  out  to- 
ward the  rise  of  meadow  beyond  whose 
crest  the  big  stone  pile  rose.  She 
stopped  with  a  little  gasp. 

"The  stone-pile  lights  are  out  to- 
night, Daddy,"  she  called  out,  and 
shivered  nervously.  "It  isn't  a  ghost," 
she  told  herself,  as  she  went  in  and 
snapped  the  bolt  sharply  in  place,  "but 
I  won't  look  at  it.  Daddy  Price,"  she 
called  out  again,  "are  you  there?" 

"Hey?"  Daddy  called  back  from  his 
bed  that  was  set  up  in  the  front  liv- 
ing-room of  the  house.    "Hey,  child?" 

"G-good-night,  then,"  Maggie  an- 
swered, and  went  up  to  her  own  gabled 
chamber  that  looked  toward  the  Brad- 
ley farm. 

Each  night  after  this  there  gleamed 
a  light  from  the  old  stone  pile.  The 
weather  changed  from  summer  heat 
to  the  sharp  nights  of  early  autumn. 
Maggie  had  heard  that  Jeff  had  been 
given  a  place  at  the  Bradley  table. 
She  heard  that  he  slept  on  a  bunk  of 
hay  in  the  Bradley  barn.  He  was  be- 
ing tolerated  there,  she  thought,  be- 
cause he  had  no  other  place  to  go.  She 
remembered  him  as  she  hurriedly  or 
grudgingly  helped  Daddy  with  the 
barn  chores,  chopped  wood  for  her  fire, 
lugged  water  from  the  well,  and  did 
other  things  that  Jeff  had  done  in  his 
brief  stay.  And  now  the  wind,  veer- 
ing suddenly  to  the  north,  brought 
trouble.  - 

Daddy  took  a  chill.  It  was  serious. 
With  growing  uneasiness  Maggie  tend- 
ed him  and  early,  confidently,  had 
consulted  her  "Wonder  Book"  for  a 
remedy.  She  found  this:  "The  broth 
made  of  a  red  cock  cures  all  sickness." 
She  sat  over  this  idea  for  some  time-, 
hung  over  it,  in  fact,  with  an  agony  of 
hope.  She  had  no  red  cock,  but 
couldn't  she  get  one*  somewhere — the 
neighbors'  perhaps? 

But  while  she  delayed  over  the  plan 
of  getting  a  red  cock  and  making 
broth  of  it.  Daddy  became  relentlessly 
worse.  He  quaked  in  bed  with  a  chill 
that  Maggie's  frantic  efforts  could  not 
quell.  She  heaped  covers  upon  him. 
She  heated  irons  and  tucked  them 
about  his  frail,  bloodless  old  body, 
and  while  she  worked  to  get  him 
warm,  a  dread  began  to  grow  in  her 
heart,  for  even  to  inexperienced  eyes 
like  her  own  it  was  clear  that  the 
sick  man  was  growing  worse  instead 
of  better.  From  bedtime  until  dawn 
she  watched  and  tended  him,  her  fever 
of  dread  mounting  higher  as  her 
weariness  increased.  If  Daddy  should 
die — she  wrung  her  hands  at  the  bare 
possibility.  And,  in  an  agony  of  sud- 
den terror,  she  snatched  up  her  old 
shawl,  threw  it  over  her  head,  and 
fled  from  the*  place — anywhere,  she 
thought,  to  get  away  from  defeat  and 
from  what  she  feared  was  coming. 

"Oh,  Daddy— Daddy,  don't!"  she 
moaned,  as  she  ran. 

The  dawn  was  just  brightening  the 
east,  and  the  light  was  still  uncertain, 
but  the  girl's  feet  were  swiit  with  fear 
as  she  turned  southward.  She  was 
like  a  human  comet  with  winged  feet, 
her  head  bent  to  the  early  breeze,  her 
shawl-ends  fluting  and  fluttering  be- 
hind her. 

The  small  front  gate  flew  open  and 
clicked  shut  as  Maggie  entered  the 
Bradley  place.  She  beat  upon  the 
closed  front  door,  but  here  she  could 
not  wait  for  feet  unhurried  with  fright. 
Springing  from  the  end  of  the  porch, 
she  raced  around  the  end  of  the  house 
toward  the  kitchen,  and  plumped  into 


none  other  than  Jeff  Wheeler.  She 
started  back  at  sight  of  him  whom  she 
had  ungraciously  denied  help  in  his 
hour  of  need. 

"Oh!"  she  moaned.  "I  didn't  know — 
I'm  afraid — afraid!"  Then  she  sprang 
toward  Mrs.  Bradley,  who,  hearing  her 
voice,  had  come  to  the  door. 

"Why,  Maggie  Price,"  she  cried,  in 
quick  sympathy,  "what  is  it,  child? 
Tell  me,  quick." 

"Daddy — it's  Daddy— I  can't  get 
him  warm — he  shakes — shakes — and 
there's  no  red-cock  broth.  I've  done 
everything — prayed — and  all,  but  he's 
worse!  I  want  the  broth,"  the  child 
wept. 

"Why,  you  poor  child!  Jeff,  come 
here.  You  get  the  auto  and  bring  the 
doctor  from  Harmon.  Maggie,  stop 
crying,  child,  stop!"  Mrs.  Bradley  had 
the  wrought-up  girl  in  her  warm, 
motherly  arms.  "Jeff,  stop  for  us, 
here.  We'll  go  back  to  Daddy  in  the 
auto,"  she  called  after  the  hurrying 
Jeff.  She  drew  Maggie  into  the  warm 
kitchen,  where  the  two  maids  were 
hurrying  about  getting  breakfast,  and 
by  the  time  the  mistress  had  gathered 
a  few  "first  aids,"  Jeff  was  outside 
waiting. 

It  was  the  auto  that  saved  the  sick 
man.  It  had  brought  to  him  intelli- 
gent attention  even  before  the  doctor 
arrived.  Mrs.  Bradley  took  one  look 
at  his  unconscious  condition,  and  set 
to  work  with  a  hot  poultice,  while 
she  told  Maggie  to  take  out  the  cold 
fowl  that  she  had  brought  in  a  basket, 
and  set  it  to  simmering  in  hot  water 
for  broth.  And  Maggie,  worn  as  she 
was  with  her  vigils  and  her  recent  ter- 
ror, brightened  up  as  she  obeyed. 

"I  know  now  that  Daddy  would  get 
well  if — if  only  " 

She  glanced  at  Mrs.  Bradley's  face, 
flushed  now  as  she  tried  to  manage 
the  big  hot  poultice  which  was  nearly 
ready  for  the  patient. 

"I  do  hope  it  was  a  red  cock,"  she 
said  aloud  softly,  but  with  eager  gray 
eyes  on  her  good  friend. 

"A  what?"  asked  the  good  neighbor, 
busily  folding  the  poultice.  "A  what, 
child?  A  red  cock?  No,  it  was  a 
barred  Plymouth  Rock.  Why  do  you 
want  it  to  be  a  red  one?  Now,  Mag- 
gie," Mrs.  Bradley  added,  not  waiting 
for  her  reply,  "run  in  ahead  of  me, 
and  be  ready  to  help  put  this  on.  Oh, 
here's  Jeff  with  the  doctor,"  she  said, 
as  the  familiar  honk  of  the  auto  was 
heard  outside.  "I'm  so  glad,  for  I 
think  Mr.  Price  is  a  very  sick  man. 
Open  the  door,  dear,  and  bring  the 
doctor  right  in." 

Other  neighbors  stopped  in  as  the 
day  wore  on.  The  patient  was  brought 
out  of  his  stupor  at  last  and  knew 
Maggie,  but  he  closed  his  eyes  wearily 
at  sight  of  Mrs.  Bradley,  as  tho  the 
sight  troubled  him. 

"Now,  Maggie,"  the  good  neighbor 
said  in  parting,  as  the  two  went  out  to 
the  gate  where  Jeff  waited  to  take  her 
home,  "you  can't  get  along  alone  with 
all  the  chores  to  do  at  the  barn  and 
the  sick  man,  too.  You  let  one  of  our 
men-folks  come  and  do  the  chores, 
and  you  take  care  of  Daddy.  There's 
enough  for  you  with  him  alone — too 
much,  to  tell  the  truth.  But  I'll  come 
in  or  send  one  of  the  girls  every  day," 
she  promised,  as  she  stepped  into  the 
auto  and  waited  for  Maggie's  assent. 

"Wo  can't  afford  to  keep  help,"  Mag- 
gie answered,  evading  Jeff's  offering 
gaze,  much  to  Mrs.  Bradley's  mental 
amusement,  for  by  this  time  she  knew 
why  Jeff  had  been  dismissed:  "You 
know  we  have  no  money,  but  " 

The  girl  did  not  finish  because  she 
was  afraid  of  breaking  down.  It  had 
been  a  hard  day  for  Maggie. 

"One  of  our  men  can  be  spared  for 
two  hours  each  day,"  the  good  woman 

suggested,  "and  here's  Jeff  "  she 

she  turned  to  her  driver,  "perhaps  he 
would  " 

Jeff  was  gazing  steadily  at  the  girl, 
and  the  lady's  smile  became  encourag- 
ing both  to  the  dismissed  and  the  one 
who  had  been  responsible  for  dismiss- 
ing him.  It  was  an  embarrassing  mo- 
ment for  the  two  young  people. 

Maggie  bent  to  examine  the  broken 
latch  of  the  gate.  Something  red  crept 
into  her  face  while  she  noticed  that 
two  of  the  pickets  were  broken  and 
one  was  missing.    The  gate  hung  on 


its  one  hinge  and  refused  to  close 
properly.  Maggie  glanced  up  with  a 
twisty  smile. 

"I'll  come,"  Jeff  said,  "if  you  say 
so." 

"We  can't  afford  to  keep  help  " 

Maggie  rehearsed  shyly. 

"I'll  be  back  in  time  to  do  the  milk- 
ing," Jeff  retorted,  as  the  auto 
hummed  and  exploded  and  steamed 
away. 

In  an  hour  he  was  back  again,  de- 
termined to  make  the  best  of  his 
chance  now  so  belated  but  so  dear. 
He  took  the  milk  pails  from  the  wide 
shelf  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  set 
out  for  the  Price  barnyard  whistling 
cheerily,  trying  not  to  compare  the 
model  dairy  he  had  just  left  with  the 
unwelcome  conditions  of  the  present. 

"I've  got  the  chance  I  wanted,"  he 
mused,  standing  at  the  stable  door 
with  an  appraising  look  at  the  empty 
stall  that  he  had  swept  clean  on  the 
day  of  his  dismissal,  "and  if  the  doc- 
tor's opinion  is  worth  anything,  Mr. 
Price  is  not  going  to  get  out  of  bed 
for  one  great  while — not  for  weeks,  at 
least — and  I've  got  the  chance  I 
wanted.  What  I  won't  do  to  the  Price 
property  " 

His  whistle  broke  into  his  threats 
with  a  cheery  sound,  as,  setting  down 
the  pails,  he  gave  both  stalls  another 
thoro  cleaning,  with  Dave,  the  horse, 
tied  outside.  When  all  was  ready  once 
more  he  hurried  to  the  barnyard,  and 
with  a  halter  led  one  of  the  cows  to 
a  grassy  spot  and  began  currying  her 
shaggy  sides,  much  to  her  astonish- 
ment. 

"My  girl,"  Jeff  remarked,  sensing 
her  mental  bewilderment,  "you'll  get 
used  to  this  performance  before  you 
are  a  very  old  lady." 

The  cow  put  out  her  head  and  ut- 
tered a  long,  gasping  "mo-oo-o,"  which 
Jeff  disregarded.  He  hoarded  the  comb- 
ings for  a  future  need  and  led  bossy 
to  the  clean  stall,  tying  her  to  the 
manger  and  giving  her  hay.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  had  brought  warm  water,  and 
with  a  sponge  he  made  the  udders 
dry  and  clean,  and,  donning  a  white 
suit,  was  ready  to  draw  the  milk.  The 
other  cows  were  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  it  was  long  after  dark  when, 
at  last,  he  carried  all  the  milk  in  to 
Maggie,  who  had  been  wondering  im- 
patiently at  his  delay.  She  was  look- 
ing out  for  him  when  he  appeared, 
and  started  at  seeing  a  white  object 
advancing  toward  the  house. 

"Well,  Jeff  Wheeler,"  she  exclaimed 
irritably,  "I  thought  you  were  a  ghost! 
You're  so  slow,  I'm  real  mad  at  you," 
she  declared,  taking  one  of  the  pails 
from  him.  "I  could  have  milked  those 
cows  quicker  myself — I  know  I  could." 

Jeff  was  now  feeling  the  confidence 
of  a  sure  footing,  and  he  smiled  at  her 
gently  as  he  retorted: 

"But  I  won't  let  you  do  it,  Miss 
Margaret.  That  milk,"  he  asserted,  as 
she  made  for  the  pantry  with  it,  "is 
free  from  odors  and  will  not  need 
straining." 

Maggie  stopped  at  the  door  and 
threw  him  a  scornful  look. 

"Won't  need  straining!"  she  mocked. 
"Well,  any  old  time  when  I  let  my 
milk  go  into  the  pans  without  strain- 
ing— huh,  it'll  be  a  cold  day  in  the 
nighttime!"  He  smiled  as  she  shut 
the  door,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  see 
what  she  did,  and  proceeded  to  strain 
the  milk  into  the  shallow  pans  and  to 
set  them  away  upon  the  pantry  shelf. 

"She's  smart,"  Jeffc  reflected,  as  he 
went  off  to  sleep  in  his  bunk  at  the 
Bradley  barn,  "and  say — she  can  learn 
a  lot  about  milk  and  butter.  She 
doesn't  know  it  all,  not  by  a  jugful." 

Girls  were  a  mystery  to  Jeff,  and 
Maggie  was  no  exception.  She  puzzled 
him  with  her  aptness  in  symbols,  her 
ignorance  of  science,  her  assumption 
of  authority,  her  childish  faith  in 
empty  signs.  She  amused  him  while 
she  baffled  him,  but  his  big,  generous 
nature  could  not  resist  the  appeal  of 
her  present  need. 

"I'll  do  the  work  according  to 
Hoyle,"  he  grinned,  thrusting  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  for  warmth,  "if 
I  have  to  fight  her  objections  at  every 
step.  It  will  take  a  long  time—longer 
if  the  sick  man  should  get  well  very 
soon— and  thankless  at  that,  maybe. 
Continued  on  Page  730 
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7330— Ladies'  Overblouse— Cut 
in  sizes  small,  medium  and  large. 
Holding  its  own  among  styles,  the 
overblouse  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  of  plain  sacque  cut,  with 
open  front  and  lower  edge  reach- 
ing over  the  hips.  The  belt  is 
passed  thru  slashed  openings  at 
the  waistline. 

7963— Boys'  Suit— Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years.  A  suit  for  gen- 
eral wear  could  not  have  any 
more  good  points  than  this  one 
in  the  picture  has.  The  blouse,  of 
plain  and  comfortable  cut,  lias  a 
collar  of  contrasting  goods  and  a 
belt  and  tie  to  match.  The  pocket 
in  the  lower  part  of  each  front 
was  designed  to  please  a  manly 
boy. 

7959— Ladies'    Shirtwaist  —  Cut 

in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Another  model  that  will 
count  among  the  season's  suc- 
cesses. The  shoulder  straps  are 
as  much  to  be  admired  as  the  but- 
ton and  loop  decoration  in  diag- 
onal effect,  where  the  closing  is 
made,  and  the  three-inch  facing 
of  the  fronts  for  the  stylish  rever 
effect. 

7930— Child's  Yoke  Dress— Cut 

in  sizes  4,  6  and  8  years.  The 
fancy  yokes  at  back  and  front 
make  this  an  especially  interest- 
ing little  frock.  The  sleeve  length 
is  a  matter  of  choice,  but  two 
tucks  in  each  half  of  the  front  and 
back  form  the  loose  box-plait  ef- 
fect— always  pretty  in  children's 
dresses. 

7917— Child's  Dress— Cut  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  For  a 
girl  up  to  8  years  of  age,  this 
is  a  most  desirable  little  dress. 
The  collar,  cuffs  and  belt  are  of 
light  color  goods,  so  that  no  other 
trimming  is  called  for.  In  each 
half  of  the  front  and  in  each  back 
a  box-plait  is  made  and  the  effect 
is  simple  and  pretty. 

7923— Misses'  Dress  —  Cut  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20  years.  A 
pleasing  version  of  the  overblouse 
effect  is  offered  in  this  model, 
which  has  the  three-gore  skirt  at- 
tached to  the  bib  section  that  is 
arranged  over  a  separate  guimpe 
with  shoulder  straps  of  material; 
they  are  stitched  at  back  and  but- 
ton to  the  front  of  the  overblouse. 

7920— Ladies'     Skirt— Cut  in 

?izes  24  to  34  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. The  most  appealing  thing 
about  this  button-front  model  is 
its  simplicity.  The  seven  gores 
hang  from  a  slightly  raised  waist- 
line— a  belt  is  allowed  for  but 
may  be  omitted.  A  seamed  panel 
front  and  a  pocket  in  the  side 
front  gore  are  details  that  count 
for  style. 

7936 — Ladies'  Dress— Cut  in 
sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. An  unusual  method  in  em- 
ploying two  materials  stamps 
this  dress  of  original  design.  The 
bib  section  claims  attention  with 
small  buttons  close  together,  and 
a  plait  in  each  half  below  them; 
the  closing  is  at  the  left  side  with 
snappers.  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
four  gores. 

Even  on  the  hottest  day  one  can 
hardly  be  averse  to  "dressing 
up,"  for  there  are  no  exaggerated 
versions  of  the  mode,  and  from  all 
avenues  of  information  we  learn 
that  the  best  dressed  women  want 
only  the  simplest  and  most  wear- 
able styles.    The  important  mat- 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  any  one  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.    We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 


NAME  

P.  O.  Box. 


R.  F.  D. 
Town. . . 


State. 


ter  of  dressing  stylishly  and  at 
a  small  cost  may  then  be  hap- 
pily disposed  of  by  any  woman 
who  will  buy  the  pattern  of  her 
favorite  model  and  surprise  the 
smartest  dressmaker. 

After  a  season  of  the  plain 
blouse  on  full  lines,  notwithstand- 
ing its  comfort,  we  would  of 
course  protest  against  dull  same- 
ness, could  we  not  vary  the  detail 
trimming  features.  So  it  is  that 
we  try  a  touch  of  color  on  the  col- 
lar and  cuffs  and  give  a  diagonal 
look  to  the  closing  in  the  man- 
ner shown  by  No.  7959,  decorating 
the  shoulder  yoke  to  match.  A 
panel  always  gives  nice  lines  to 
a  skirt;  many  of  the  new  designs 
have  a  seamed  panel  down  front. 
We  were  promised  longer  skirts 
that  would  not  be  so  wide,  but  so 
far  there  is  no  noticeable  change 
in  this  direction — however,  it  will 
probably  be  safe  to  have  one 
made  longer  than  and  not  so  full 
as  the  spring  and  summer  model, 
as  indications  point  to  such  style 
for  early  autumn. 

One's  appreciation  of  the  one- 
piece  dress  need  hardly  be  stimu- 
lated, but  in  order  that  it  may 
not  grow  less,  we  have  the  over- 
blouse and  jumper  effects  elbowing 
their  way  in  for  late  summer  and 
early  fall.  There  are  many  oc- 
casions to  which  a  dress  like  No. 
7923  and  also  No.  7936  will  be  ex- 
actly suited.  You  will  like  linen, 
cotton  poplin,  or  cotton  gabardine 
for  the  jumper  and  skirt,  and  ba- 
tiste, crepe  or  voile  for  the  under- 
body,  for  practical  wear. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dressmaking  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Ho.  4048 — This  corset  cover  is  of  the 
very  finest  quality  of  nainsook  and  the 
design  is  new  and  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  set  of  initials  so  that  you  may 
work  the  initials  on  this  corset  cover  if 
you  choose  with  the  six  skeins  of  floss 
which  is  included.  Sent  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1.00. 


.ver  SotlumbU 
TWre's  No  Place  liKr  Rcjr 


No.  1503 — Pillow  Top — Stamped  and 
tinted  in  colors  on  tan  ticking,  size  21x 
21  inches,  including  back  and  six  skeins 
of  mercerized  colored  floss.  Sent  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farming  Busi- 
ness for  fl.00. 


No.  19— Animal  Stencil  Outfit— With 
this  stencil  outfit  any  child  can  be  con- 
tented for  hours  at  a  time.  It  consists 
of  six  animal  stencils  cut  on  a  special 
oiled  board,  twelve  cups  of  water  colors, 
two  mixing  pans,  two  brushes,  four 
tacks,  and  complete  instructions  for 
stenciling  and  mixing  water  colors.  All 
nicely  packed  in  a  neat  box.  This  out- 
fit will  be  given  with  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


No.  1601— Tinted  Pillow  Top — On  ecru 
art  ticking,  size  21x21  Inches,  including 
tan  Holland  linene  back  *nd  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
tor  $1. 


Needlework  Department 

Rlaborate  Lace-edged  Centerpiece 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  wide  and  elaborate  lace  can 
be  made  to  fit  a  large  or  small 
center.  The  lineu  for  the  center  of 
this  piece  measures  10  inches  across, 
but  with  the  wide  lace  forms  a  20- 
inch  centerpiece  when  finished.  One 
can  make  the  lace  of  any  size  of 
thread,  from  No.  10  to  70,  mercerized 
crochet  cotton.  The  model  is  made 
of  No.  30;  this  number  is  the  medium 
between  the  coarse  and  the  very  fine. 
The  lace  made  of  it  is  effective  and 
durable.  Of  coarser  thread  the  lace 
will  be  wider,  and  of  finer  thread 
narrower. 

Start  with  10  ch  sts,  join  into  a 
circle. 

First  Row — 3  ch  sts,  30  do  cr  into 


of  7th  fan;  *  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr;  repeat 

*  until  you  have  6  do  cr,  1  ch  st,  * 
9  do  cr,  over  10  ch  sts;  repeat  *  for 
each  ch;  *  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr;  repeat 

*  until  you  have  7  do  cr,  1  ch  st. 
Seventh  Row — *  10  ch  sts,  1  do  cr 

into  each  of  the  last  3  do  cr  of  group 
of  previous  row;  repeat  *  for  12 
groups;  *  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr;  repeat  * 
for  7  do  cr,  1  ch  st. 

Eighth  Row — *  1  fan,  over  ch  of 
previous  row,  8  ch  sts;  repeat  *  for 
12  fans;  *  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr;  repeat  * 
until  you  have  8  do  cr;  1  ch  st. 

Ninth  Row — Repeat  7th  row,  mak- 
ing 9  do  cr  on  this  row. 

Tenth  Row — 2  ch  sts,  *  1  tr  cr  into 
the  center  of  fan,  5  ch  sts,  forming 
1  p;  repeat  *  until  you  have  5  tr  cr 


this  circle,  join  to  the  3  ch  sts,  with 
1  si  st,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

Second  Row — *  1  do  cr  into  each 
of  the  first  3  sts,  3  ch  sts,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  8  groups  of  do  cr;  * 
1  ch  st,  skip  1  st,  1  do  cr,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  3  do  cr,  1  ch  st. 

Third  Row—*  3  do  cr,  1  ch  st,  3  do 
cr;  all  over  first  ch  of  previous  row, 
forming  1  fan;  8  ch  sts,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  7  fans;  *  1  ch  st,  1 
do  cr  over  ch  of  previous  row,  repeat 
*  until  you  have  4  do  cr,  1  ch  st. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Rows — Repeat 
3rd  row,  adding  1  do  cr,  1  ch  st,  on 
each  row. 

Sixth  Row — *  10  ch  sts,  1  si  cr, 
catch  over  the  center  of  chs  of  3rd, 
4th  and  5th  rows;  10  ch  sts,  1  si  cr 
into  ch  at  center  of  fan ;  repeat  *  un- 
til you  have  caught  into  the  center 


over  fan;  5  ch  sts,  1  si  cr  over  the 
chs  of  the  2  previous  rows,  5  ch  sts; 
repeat  *  until  you  have  12  fans;  3 
ch  sts,  *  1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts;  repeat  * 
until  you  have  10  do  cr;  2  ch  sts,  1 
do  cr  into  1st  p,  2  ch  sts,  1  do  cr  into 
the  next  p,  10  ch  sts,  break  thread. 

Completing  the  first  medallion, 
start  another  and  join  on  the  last 
row  to  2  p  of  first  medallion  and  also 
to  the  last  of  the  10  ch  sts.  Con- 
tinue for  the  length  required  and 
join  to  the  1st  medallion.  Then  make 
2  rows  of  sp. 

Machine  stitch  around  the  edge  of 
the  linen  center;  over  this  make  * 
7  si  cr,  3  ch  sts,  forming  a  p;  repeat 
*  for  this  row.  Second  row — *  5  ch 
sts,  1  do  cr;  repeat  *  for  this  row 
and  break  thread.  Whip  the  lace  to 
this  edge  with  needle  and  thread. 


Have  "R.  F.  D."  Library 


THE  Colorado  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's clubs  has  a  traveling  li- 
brary department  which  should  be 
known  and  used  in  many  parts  of 
the  State.  The  books  are  listed  upon 
various  subjects  and  adapted  to  va- 
rious needs.  Rules  governing  their 
use  may  be  secured  upon  application 
to  the  headquarters  of  Traveling  Li- 
brary, State  Capitol  Building,  Den- 
ver. 

Maryland  reports  a  library  at 
Hagerstown  which  has  gone  even 
further  in  providing  for  the  intel- 
lectual needs  of  the  country  commu- 


nity. A  special  built  bookcase  trav- 
els thru  the  country  supplying  from 
the  central  library,  at  deposit  sta- 
tions, boxes  of  fifty  books  each  for 
the  use  of  residents  whose  locations 
deny  them  the  usual  method  of  li- 
brary privileges.  Books  suitable  for 
children  may  be  left  at  the  schools 
of  the  county.  Collection  of  pictures 
which  may  be  changed  every  few 
weeks,  are  also  provided  for  the 
walls  of  the  schoolhouses.  Here  is 
a  community  which  realizes  the 
truth  that  "man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone." — Virginia  H.  Corbett, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


No.  306— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
linen  Russia  crash,  size  17x22  inches, 
including  tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Given  with 
a  year's  subscription  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1.00. 


No.  4017— Child's  Dress— This  pretty 
dress  design  for  the  child  is  stamped 
on  iy2  yards  of  colored  linene.  Includ- 
ed is  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss.  It  may 
be  had  in  the  following  colors:  Tan, 
blue,  pink,  gray  and  mauve.  Sent  for  a 
club  of  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business  amounting  to  $1.50. 


No.  4019— Child's  Rompers— The  de- 
sign for  the  rompers  comes  on  the  same 
material  and  in  the  same  colors  as  the 
dress.  It  may  also  be  obtained  for  a 
club  of  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business  amounting  to  $1.50. 


No.  37— Tea  Apron— This  design  is 
stamped  on  pure  white  Irish  linen  and 
when  worked  makes  a  beautiful  apron 
to  slip  on  after  coming  from  the  dirty 
kitchen,  Included  are  the  material  'or 
strings' and  a  Packet  and  -lx  |k«n.  g 

tj  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


LOGICAL 


Michael — "Can  you  lick  Kelly?" 
Thomas — "Does  he  belave  in  arbi- 
tration?" 

Michael — "He  does!" 
Thomas — "I  kin!" 

Rivalry 

A  young  American  artist  who  re- 
turned from  a  six  months'  job  of  driv- 
ing a  British  ambulance  on  the  war 
front  in  Belgium  brought  this  back 
straight  from  the  trenches:  "One  cold 
morning  a  sign  was  pushed  up  above 
the  German  trench  facing  ours,  only 
about  fifty  yards  away,  which  bore  in 
large  letters  the  words:  'Gott  mit 
Uns!'  One  of  our  cockney  lads,  more 
of  a  patriot  than  a  linguist,  looked  at 
this  for  a  moment  and  then  lamp- 
blacked  a  big  sign  of  his  own,  which 
he  raised  on  a  stick.  It  read:  'We 
Got  Mittuns,  Too!'  " 

The  Proposal 

He  was  a  morbid  youth  and  a  nerv- 
ous lover.  Often  had  he  wished  to 
tell  the  maiden  how  he  longed  to 
make  her  all  his  own.  Again  and 
again  had  his  nerve  failed  him.  But 
tonight  there  was  a  "do-or-die"  look 
in  his  eye. 

They  started  for  their  usual  walk, 
and  rested  a  while  upon  his  favorite 
seat — a  gravestone  in  the  village 
churchyard.  A  happy  inspiration 
seized  him.  "Maria,"  he  said  in  trem- 
bling accents — "Maria!  When  you  die 
— how  should  you  like  to  be  buried 
here  with  my  name  on  the  stone  over 
you?" 

Table  of  Comparison 

To  instill  into  the  mind  of  his  son 
sound  wisdom  and  business  precepts 
was  Cohen  senior's  earnest  endeavor. 
He  taught  his  offspring  much,  includ- 
ing the  advantages  of  bankruptcy, 
failures,  and  fires.  "Two  bankruptcies 
equal  one  failure,  two  failures  equal 
one  fire,"  etc.  Then  Cohen  junior 
looked  up  brightly. 

"Fadder,"  he  asked,  "is  marriage  a 
failure?" 

"Veil,  my  poy,"  was  the  parent's 
reply,  "if  you  marry  a  really  wealthy 
woman,  marriage  is  almost  as  good 
as  a  failure." 

"A  Long  Life  and  a  Rapid  One" 

Sunday  School  Teacher  —  "Willie, 
you  may  recite  your  lesson." 

Willie — "  'And  the  children  of  Israel 
arose  and  said  unto  the  King,  O  thou 
King,  live  forever  '  " 

Sunday  School  Teacher  (prompt- 
ing)— "And  " 

Willie  (guessing) — "'And  immedi- 
ately the  King  lived  forever.'  " 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Dairy 

THE  dairy  is  a  branch  of  the  agri- 
cultural profession  which  usu- 
ally is  situated  out  behind  the  house, 
under  a  large  maple  tree  and  near  the 
pump.  It  is  generally  constructed  of 
limestone,  and  is  used  as  a  sitting- 
room  by  the  hired  girl  during  hot 
summer  afternoons. 

The  equipment  of  the  dairy  con- 
sists of  a  cream  separator,  a  churn, 
and  as  many  milk  cans  as  the  farmer 
can  afford  to  buy.  It  also  is  fitted 
with  a  direct  connection  with  the 
pump.  Here  the  milk  is  brought, 
after  the  hired  man  has  purloined  it 
from  the  cow,  and  ten  minutes  after 
he  has  gone  into  the  dairy  with  two 
quarts  of  cow  extract,  he  comes  out 
with  five  pints  of  cream  and  a  gallon 
of  milk,  which  is  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

Years  ago  the  method  was  to  let  the 
milk  set  all  night  and  then  peel  the 
cream  off  in  the  morning,  but  now  this 
is  all  done  by  the  cream  separator, 
and  the  farmer  is  making  a  great  deal 
more  money.  While  with  the  old 
method  it  was  possible  to  get  a 
pint  of  cream  from  a  gallon  of  milk, 
with  the  cream  separator  the  figures! 
are  just  reversed,  but  the  so-called 
milk  which  escapes  from  the  separator 
is  strangely  minus  its  enthusiasm, 
and  has  no  more  kick  in  it. 

After  the  cream  has  been  divorced 
from  the  milk,  it  is  ready  to  be  sold 
at  a  fancy  price,  or  made  up  into 
butter  or  cheese  and  sold  at  a  more 
fancy  price. 

In  the  olden  days  the  cream  was  tied 
up  in  a  goatskin  bag,  fastened  to  a 
rope  and  hooked  to  the  back  of  the 
buggy,  and  when  the  farmer  arrived 
in  town  it  had  been  made  into  butter; 
but  progress  and  change  of  fashion 
have  almost  eliminated  this  handy 
and  efficient  method,  and  now,  when 
butter  is  desired,  the  milkmaid  has  to 
stand  all  day  working  the  piston  of 
the  churn  up  and  down  to  get  the  same 
results. 

As  a  place  of  interest  or  amusement, 
the  dairy  is  not  much;  but  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  if  worked  right,  it 
is  a  joy  forever.  The  only  bad  feature 
about  the  dairy  is  that  it  wears  out  so 
many  pumps,  but  this  trouble  may  be 
overcome  by  building  it  near  a  river. 


The  Limit 

He  was  a  very  small  boy.  Paddy 
was  bis  dog,  and  Paddy  was  nearer  to 
his  heart  than  anything  on  earth. 
When  Paddy  met  swift  and  hideous 
death  on  the  turnpike  road  his  mother 
trembled  to  break  the  news.  But  it 
had  to  be,  and  when  he  came  home 
from  school  she  told  him  simply: 

"Paddy  has  been  run  over  and 
killed." 

He  took  it  very  quietly;  finished  his 
dinnc:-  with  appetite  and  spirits  unim- 
paired. All  day  it  was  the  same.  But 
five  minutes  after  he  had  gone  up  to 
bed  there  echoed  thru  the  house  a 
shrill  and  sudden  lamentation.  His 
mother  rushed  upstairs  with  solicitude 
and  sympathy. 

"Nurse  says,"  he  sobbed,  "that 
Paddy  has  been  run  over  and  killed." 

"But,  dear,  I  told  you  that  at  dinner, 
and  you  didn't  seem  to  trouble  at  all." 

"No;  but — but  I  didn't  know  you  said 
Paddy.   I — I  thought  you  said  daddy!" 

Just  in  Style 

"You  have  a  complaint  to  make, 
madam?"  asked  the  milkman. 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  the  lady  of  the 
house  at  the  door.  "The  milk  you 
have  left  for  three  mornings  is  blue — 
absolutely  blue." 

"Well,  my  dear  madam,  you  must 
know  that  blue  is  the  season's  most 
fashionable  color.  Now,  if  it  were 
purple  or  pink  you  might  complain, 
but  nothing  can  be  more  fashionable 
than  blue  just  now,  madam,  I  assure 
you." 

Considerate 

A  boy  was  in  the  act  of  taking  a 
short  road  thru  a  plowed  field  when 
the  farmer,  observing  him,  shouted: 

"Hi,  man,  there's  no  road  there!" 

The  boy  turned  round,  and  feeling 
that,  as  twenty  yards  lay  between  him 
and  his  irate  accuser,  he  was  safe, 
coolly  replied: 

"So  I  see,  but  you  needna  trouble  to 
mak'  one.  I'll  no'  likely  be  back  this 
way  again." 

Nice  Job 

"What  line  did  you  say  you  were 
in?" 

"I  manufacture  a  face  powder  that 
can't  be  kissed  off." 

"Who  has  charge  of  your  proving 
grounds  ?" 


RESTING 


NOT  SAID  BUT  DONE 


Judge — "Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  before  sentence  is  passed?" 

Prisoner — "No,  your  honor,  there  is  nothin'  I  care  to  say;  but  if  you'll 
clear  away  the  tables  and  chairs  so  1*11  have  room  to  beat  my  lawyer  you  can 
give  me  a  year  or  two  extra!" 


"Who  is  that  poor  cripple  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling  and  his  head  all  band- 
aged up?" 

"He's  a  moving   picture  comedian 

on  his  vacation." 

Playing  Safe 

O'Toole — "Phwat's  the  matter  that 
ye  didn't  spake  to  Mulligan  just  now? 
Have  ye  quarreled?" 

O'Brien — "That  we  have  not.  That's 
the  insurance  av  our  frindship." 

O'Toole — "Phwat  do  ye  mane?" 

O'Brien — "Sure,  it's  this  way.  Mulli- 
gan an'  I  are  that  devoted  to  wan  an- 
other that  we  can't  bear  the  idea  of  a 
quarrel;  an'  as  we  are  both  moighty 
quick-tempered  we've  resolved  not  to 
spake  to  wan  another  at  all,  for  fear 
we  break  the  frindship." 

An  Unfamiliarity 

"I  suppose  you  feel  perfectly  at 
home  in  your  motor  car  by  this  time?" 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Chuggins.  "The 
way  my  family  and  friends  keep  tell- 
ing me  that  it  wasn't  much  of  a  car 
in  the  first  place  and  that  I  don't  know 
how  to  run  it,  anyhow,  makes  me  feel 
like  a  perfect  stranger  to  it." 

Trying  to  Amuse 

"John,"  said  the  nervous  woman,  "I 
believe  there  is  a  burglar  in  the  house. 
Shall  I  telephone  for  the  police?" 

"Yes.  And  in  the  meantime  let's  be 
quiet  and  not  scare  him  away.  There 
is  a  brand  new  policeman  on  this 
beat,  and  I  think  it  would  interest  him 
to  see  a  real  burglar." 

The  Meek  One 

"Ma." 

"Yes,  my  son." 

"Do  you  believe  the  meek  will  in- 
herit the  earth?" 

"Oh,  yes,  my  boy;  the  meek  will  in- 
herit the  earth  some  day." 

"Well,  ma,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
when  pa  gets  it?" 

Drv  Country 

"Do  you  have  to  resort  to  irrigation 
in  your  country?"  asked  the  New 
Yorker. 

"Oh,  yes,  at  times,"  replied  the 
Southerner. 

"And  what  do  you  use?" 

"Oh,  sarsaparilla  or  ginger  ale." 

Admiration  of  Authority 
"Would  you  like  to  see  your  wife  go 
into  politics  and  be  a  boss?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Meekton. 
"I'd  really  enjoy  having  Henrietta  step 
in  and  show  some  of  these  practical 
politicians  what  a  real  boss  is  like." 
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How  Good  Is  Stover-  Silage? 


THE  practice  of  ensiling  dry  corn 
stover  has  been  in  use  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  for  some  rea- 
son a  farmer  is  unable  to  get  his 
corn  stored  in  the  silo  at  the  proper 
stage  of  maturity  for  making  good 
ensilage.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
not  have  sufficient  silo  capacity  to 
store  all  the  silage  he  needs  for  a 
year's  feeding.  However,  he  may 
have  dry  corn  stover  in  the  barn  or 
field  which  may  be  stored  in  an 
empty  silo  before  the  rush  of  work 
comes  on  in  the  early  spring. 

Very  little  experimental  work  with 
corn  stover  silage  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege School  of  Agriculture  and  Ex- 
periment Station  has  been  conduct- 
ing some  preliminary  experiments 
along  this  line  during  the  last  few 

A  Live  Cattle  Asso- 
ciation 

|V/f  ORE  cattle  and  better  cattle  "for 
Missouri"  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Cape  Girardeau  Beef  Cattle  Breed- 
ers' Association  which  met  at  Jack- 
son in  that  county  recently.  Altho 
organized  less  than  a  year  ago.  this 
organization  is  making  itself  known 
in  the  stand  for  more  and  better  cat- 
tle. Furthermore,  the  trade  of  south- 
east Missouri  appreciates  its  stand, 
and  is  coming  to  Cape  Girardeau 
County  for  more  cattle  than  ever  be- 
fore. New  as  this  association  is  with 
its  limited  publicity,  the  demand  for 
breeding  stock  has  steadily  grown. 
Not  a  member  of  the  association,  of 
which  there  are  more  than  twenty, 
has  a  bull  of  breeding  age  for  sale 
and  the  present  supply  of  females  is 
limited. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
majority  of  the  surplus  cattle  sold 
have  remained  in  Cape  Girardeau 
and  nearby  counties,  all  of  which 
will  tend  to  develop  the  demand  and 
draw  furore  trade  to  home  breeders. 
With  this  increased  demand  in  view, 
members  of  the  association  plan  to 
increase  their  herds  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  show  a  disposition  to  sup- 
ply the  present  demand  with  their 
present  herds. 

The  association  sees  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  beef  producers  in  south- 
east Missouri  and  proposes  to  have  a 
hand  in  starting  the  cattle  men  in 
the  right  direction  by  supplying  tbeir 
demands  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is 
a  result  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  producers  of  beef  cattle  and  the 
farm  adviser  who  represents  the 
ideas  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department. — 
S.  T.  8. 

Eastern  Butter  Contests 

FI  FT  Y-E  I  O  H  T  creameries  sent 
samples  for  the  second  of  five 
educational  creamery  butter  contests 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  sam pies  received  showed  consid- 
erable improvement  in  the  workman- 
ship of  the  butter  over  those  in  the 
first  creamery  butter  contest.  A  few 
samples  showed  overworking  and  a 
few  were  gritty"  from  salt  and  wavy 
in  color. 

The  average  quality  of  the  butter 
in  this  second  contest  was  consider- 
ably lower  than  that  in  the  first,  due 
to  the  presence  of  many  samples  with- 
a  strong  garlic  flavor.  About  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  samples  met  with  this 
objection.  This  flavor  may  be  over- 
come to  some  extent  by  keeping  the 
cows  out  of  garlic-infested  pastures 
until  the  grass  Is  in  good  condition. 


Standardization  simplifies  market- 
ing. The  consamer  Hkes  a  product 
that  can  be  depended  on.  Compare 
the  ease  of  marketing  wheat  and 
corn  with  the  difficulty  of  marketing 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Corn  and  wheat 
are  standardized. 


months.  In  this  connection  a  wood 
stave  silo  was  filled  in  the  early 
spring  with  dry  stover  which  had 
been  stored  in  the  barn  over  winter. 
The  stover  was  cut  fine  with  an 
ensilage  cutter  and  well  packed  in 
the  silo.  About  two  pounds  of  water 
were  added  for  each  pound  of  dry 
material.  Great  care  was  taken  to 
wet  the  material  uniformly  in  all 
parts  of  the  silo  as  the  filling  pro- 
ceeded. 

Studies  in  fermentation  tempera- 
ture are  being  made  and  samples  of 
the  silage  for  chemical  and  bacteri- 
ological tests  have  been  removed 
each  week.  Observations  to  date  in- 
dicate that  so  far  as  the  odor,  taste 
and  acidity  are  concerned,  the  mate- 
rial resembles  ordinary  silage. 

Xo  feeding  has  been  done  as  yet, 
but  the  station  expects  to  make  some 
feeding  tests  later. 

Adviser  Pushes 
Dairying 

SO  MANY  creameries  bare  been 
"promoted"  in  Oklahoma  with  dis- 
astrous results  during  the  past  few 
years  that  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  of 
instances  where  these  plants  have 
been  organized  on  a  business  basis 
and  have  succeeded.  County  Agent 
F.  L.  Rounsevell  of  Mcintosh  County, 
Oklahoma,  tells  of  a  successful 
creamery  at  Checotah. 

This  creamery  was  started  in 
March,  1915,  with  only  thirty  cows 
supplying  cream.  The  first  churning 
was  fourteen  pounds  of  butter.  At 
the  present  time,  says  the  County 
Agent,  the  churnings  amount  to  500 
pounds  of  butter  daily. 

"Some  good  cows  have  been  brought 
in,"  writes  Mr.  Rounsevell,  "and  the 
farmers  are  learning  to  take  care  of 
them  from  the  dairyman's  standpoint. 
No  one  is  going  into  the  business  on 
a  big  scale,  but  the  farmers  are  milk- 
ing from  five  to  ten  cows  each.  We 
will  have,  several  more  carloads  of 
dairy  cattle  shipped  in  before  fall. 
There  will  be  no  feed  wasted  this 
winter  and  a  large  acreage  is  planted 
to  forage  crops.  No  one  is  expecting 
wonders  from  this  source,  but  it  is  a 
twelve-months-a-year  Income  and 
means  a  little  cash  during  the  idle 
months  and  less  borrowing  of  money 
to  live  on." 

Mounding  for  Borers 

BETWEEN  July  1st  and  10th  pull 
up  the  earth  around  the  base  of 
the  tree  to  a  height  of  eight  inches; 
take  these  mounds  down  October 
15th.  The  reason  for  the  above  rec- 
ommendation is  as  follows: 

1.  The  peach  tree  borer  has  four 
life  history  stages:  (a)  The  eggs 
laid  in  the  fall  hatch  into  (b)  worms; 
these  worms  when  full  grown  come 
out  of  the  tree  into  the  gTound  and 
form  the  (c)  pupa,  or  resting  stage. 
This  stage  is  passed  about  an  inch 
from  the  tree  and  about  an  inch  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  soil.  From 
these  pupae  the  (d)  full  grown,  beau- 
tiful, clear-winged  moths  emerge 
which  lay  the  eggs  for  the  next 
year's  generation.  There  is  only  one 
generation  each  year. 

If  you  mound  too  early  many  of 
the  worms  in  the  tree  will  work  up- 
wards. They  begin  to  come  out  into 
the  soil  July  1st,  and  continue  to 
come  out  until  about  August  22d.  If 
you  mound  the  trees  as  above  stated 
then  the  pupa  has  about  eight  inches 
of  soil  over  it,  thru  which  the  moth 
cannot  dig  to  come  to  the  surface. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the  bark 
at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  As  the 
eggs  are  nearly  all  laid  by  October 
1st,  and  hatched  by  October  15th,  It 
is  readily  seen  that  when  the  mounds 
are  taken  down  the  worms  are  eight 
inches  high  on  the  tree,  and  if  the 
tree  is  examined  the  second  week 
of  November  any  worms  may  be 
easily  located,  and,  working  in  the 
outer  bark,  they  can  be  removed  with 
the  least  trouble. — Clemson  College 
Extension  Division,  South  Carolina. 
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as  the  first  home  of  the  N.  A.  O.  S. 
largely  because  of  its  facilities  for 
research  afforded  by  the  location  of 
four  great  libraries,  and  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  students 
of  agricultural  economics  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  These  stu- 
dents are  available  for  special  work 
and  from  among  them  a  staff  of 
trained  experts  is  being  developed. 
Arrangements  have  been  made,  how- 
ever, to  transfer  the  general  offices 
to  any  point  in  America  most  con- 
venient whenever  the  work  of  the 
society  grows  to  where  such  trans- 
fer would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  general  movement. 

The  N.  A.  O.  S.  opened  headquar- 
ters in  Madison  in  January,  1916. 
At  that  time  it  offered  its  services 
to  14,000  farmers'  organizations  and 
individuals.  It  has  also  conducted 
an  extensive  and  successful  public- 
ity campaign  for  agricultural  or- 
ganizations and  for  the  enlightening 
of  the  people  with  regard  to  its  pur- 
poses. It  has  developed  a  large  cor- 
respondence with  individuals  and 
organizations  in  about  twenty  States. 
This  correspondence  has  been  in 
the  nature  of  aid  to  the  individuals 
and  organizations.  Its  representa- 
tives have  traveled  extensively  in 
the  East,  the  South  and  Southwest, 
and  trips  are  planned  thru  the  Cen- 
tral States  and  the  Northwest. 

The  question  of  distance  is  the 
greatest  handicap  to  the  N.  A.  0.  S. 
in  the  giving  of  direct  service.  Ac- 
cordingly the  staff  has  worked  out 
a  plan  for  decentralization  of  activi- 
ties. This  plan  looks  toward  the 
establishment  of  division  and  State 
offices  and  will  include  the  forma- 
tion of  State  committees  to  control 
activities  of  resident  organizers. 
Several  of  these  will  be  opened  in 
the  near  future,  and  arrangements 
are  now  made  to  create  them  as  fast 
as  the  service  is  needed  and  men 
can  be  secured  to  do  the  work  in  a 
complete  fashion.  Accompanying 
these  plans  are  proposed  budgets  for 
expenditures.  These  budgets  are 
based  upon  field  studies  of  condi- 
tions and  the  activities  that  are  most 
desirable  in  the  initial  stages  of 
branch  and  State  office  work. 
(Continued  in  Our  Next  Issue.) 

Much  Alfalfa  Lost 

DID  you  lose  your  old  field  of  al- 
falfa last  winter?  Some  of  you 
did,  we  know,  and  a  lot  of  you  did 
not.  The  fourth  growth  or  crop 
last  fall  was  some  growth  for  a 
fourth  one,  wasn't  it?  It  looked  like 
a  waste  to  see  that  crop  two  feet  in 
height  of  the  best  feed  man  ever 
grew  for  livestock  left  on  the  land, 
didn't  it?  It  was  such  a  big  tempta- 
tion to  cut  it  for  hay,  or  to  pasture 
it  down,  that  some  of  you  could  not 
resist,  tho  a  few  of  you  had  lost  the 
crop  in  the  same  way  once  before. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher. 
This  coming  fall  leave  the  fourth 
alfalfa  growth  on  the  field.  You  will, 
in  addition  to  saving  your  stand, 
reap  a  big  reward  in  the  larger 
growth  the  following  spring. 

Our  observation  has  been  that  the 
alfalfa  stood  the  winter  better  where 
the  land  was  either  naturally  rich 
In  lime  or  where  lime  has  been 
added.  You  cannot  have  too  much 
lime  In  the  soil  for  alfalfa.  Always 
add  Hmestone  dust  just  before  seed- 
ing this  crop. 

Drainage  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  alfalfa  crop.  Alfalfa  on  poor- 
ly drained  land  failed  to  survive  the 
freezing  and  thawing  weather  this 
past  winter.  Tile  drain  the  hills  as 
well  as  the  low  land  for  alfalfa,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  will  give  you 
big  returns.  Standing  water  in  tho 
soil  will  rot  the  roots  of  the  alfalfa 
plant  during  the  dormant  period  of 
the  plant's  life.— E.  B.  Heaton,  Coun- 
ty Adviser,  Du  Page  County,  III. 


Greates. 
Cleanser  of  All. 


CLEANS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 


Makes  ioap  without  boiling.  Tumi  wall  water 
Into  rain  water  Hakes  cheapest,  moat  efficient 
washing  fluid  —  to  be  used  without  powders, 
chips,  etc.  Supreme  as  dislnfeetor  and  Tertoio 
exterminator.  Ask  for  booklet  of  other  uses. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 

Manuf  attorioj  Chemists  PHILADELPHIA. 


Only  $2.  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f~ 


Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No. 2.  Lightrunning" 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim 
minor,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  four  ' 
larger  sizes  up  to G  1-2 shown  n 


__  and  more  by  what 
It  Bavt'H  in  cream. Foetal  brings  Free  cot- 
■loe,  foWer  and  "direer-from-factory"  offer. 
Bay  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  <"» 

J206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 

The  Farm  Truck  that  meets  the  tired  laborer 
half  way.  It  gets  down  to  his  level;  it's  a  great 
burden  bearer.  Winter  and  Summer  are  all 
alike  to  it.  Ahvavs  ready  for  its  load.  It  will  h-  Ip  in- 
crease voiir  Bank  Account.  Get  our  free  Catalog  of 
Steel  Wheels  &  Farm  Trucks. 
Havana  Ketal  Wheel  Co..Eoi27.  Havana, III. 


BOYS  the  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  now  boys'  organization  based 
on  renl  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
sturfe  l  for  boys.  OverMJ.OOO  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sate  of  It*  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT. 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  fter  which  boys  like.  Vou  need  this 
paiit--i  lo  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  25c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  0  uova  and  we'll  send  you  tho  Lone  Scout 
for  six  months  and  send  your  membership  certiiicaie. 
badge  and  Instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


ti  BAT*  HOME,  FARM.  THEATRE  and  TOWN 

Cktlf  I  II  E i»  LIGHTiNh  PLANTS.  LAMPS.  MOTORS, 
n«ii«.  Hattoiiss,  Pans,  Riajtsca,  trwttm  Uftarsjvra,  Ma»»  l"«li  * 

Into  l.ifflils.    Cut.  iletf.    OHIO  I  I. F.I  Title  »  OHKS.  t  lei  i-lund,  O. 


fs  A  TriITP  WATSON  E.  COEEMAT«\ 

r  A  I  h  111  I  N  Washington,  D.  0.  Books  free. 
t,  11  1  liil  A  U    Highest referouces.  Bestresulte- 


'Don't  hesitate  about 
answering  the  adver- 
tisements you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business. 
We  are  careful  to  ac- 
cept only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  respon- 
sible concerns. 
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Th 


Farming 
Business* 

Interest  in  and 
service  to  its 
readers  does  not 
expire  when  a 
subscriber  sends 
in  $1.00  for  the 
fifty-two  issues. 

<][  We  want  him 
to  feel  that  the 
paper  will  assist 
in  each  of  his 
daily  problems. 

<jj  Send  us  suggestions 
that  will  help  us  to 
improve  the  paper. 

(J  Tell  us  which  de- 
partment you  like 
best,  write  us  and 
tell  us  what  you 
would  like  that  we 
are  not  publishing. 

<H  The  Farming  Business 

is  the  only  farm 
paper  printed  in 
four  colors  and  serves 
more  editorial  matter 
to  its  readers  than 
any  other  farm  paper 
published. 

<U  Send  your  own  or 
your  neighbor's  sub- 
scription to  us  today. 


THE 

Farming  Business 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.* 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARM 


I  got  out  300  fine  locust  posts,  which 
I  sold  on  the  farm  at  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  cents  apiece.  These  posts 
brought  in  a  total  of  $92.50,  while 
the  treetops  provided  us  with  a 
wealth  of  fine  firewood.  I  also  sold 
$25  worth  of  firewood.  We  did  quite 
a  little  work  in  damming  up  washes 
and  gullies  so  that  they  would  fill 
in,  while  we  also  cleaned  out  and 
lengthened  several  open  ditches.  I 
had  quite  a  lot  of  land  with  wet 
feet  which  was  yearning  for  a  good 
system  of  tile  drainage,  but  the  price 
of  tile  was  so  high  that  I  could  not 
see  my  way  clear  to  attempt  much 
of  this  work.  I  aimed  to  try  to  keep 
the  low  land  in  grass  and  to  crop 
and  improve  the  high,  dry  land.  I 
decided  to  try  to  make  drain  tile  out 
of  sand  and  cement  at  some  future 
time,  as  I  knew  of  one  Southern 
farmer  who,  with  an  inexpensive 
outfit  which  cost  him  only  $50,  was 
able  to  manufacture  all  the  tile  he 
needed  during  the  periods  of  bad 
weather  when  otherwise  his  labor 
would  probably  have  been  killing 
time. 

I  had  a  big  supply  of  feed  on  hand 
far  in  excess  of  what  I  would  need 
to  carry  my  stock  thru  the  winter, 
so  I  called  on  several  local  stock 
dealers  and  offered  to  feed  any  cat- 
tle for  them  which  they  might  have 
on  hand.  One  dealer  gave  me  four 
calves  to  feed  for  one  hundred  days, 
while  another  brought  seventy-five 
steers  of  all  shapes,  sorts  and  sizes 
to  my  farm  for  feeding  purposes. 
The  dealer  paid  me  five  cents  a  bun- 
dle for  corn  fodder  and  42.5  cents 
per  bushel  for  sound  ear  corn  and 
21.2  cents  per  bushel  for  short  corn, 
as  well  as  $16  per  ton  for  cowpea 
and  sorghum  hay.  I  was  to  feed  the 
animals  once  daily  and  was  to  salt 
them  twice  a  week.  I  had  to  keep 
them  in  a  well-fenced  field  or  lot 
where  there  was  plenty  of  running 
water.  I  was  in  no  respect  respon- 
sible for  accident  or  injury  that  hap- 
pened to  the  steers  unless  it  were 
directly  my  fault. 

My  labor  in  feeding  and  caring  for 
the  cattle  was  amply  repaid  in  the 
abundance  of  manure  which  they 
distributed  over  the  fields.  By  this 
plan  I  was  able  to  sell  my  surplus 
feed  at  market  prices  and  yet  real- 
ize the  feeding  value  of  the  grain 
and  roughage  on  the  home  farm.  I 
divided  the  steers,  keeping  one  lot 
of  thirty-five  small  cattle  in  one  field 
and  forty  head  of  larger  animals  in 
another  field.  In  each  field  I  set  up 
some  temporary  feeding  bunks,  which 
I  could  move  from  place  to  place,  in 
which  to  feed  the  corn,  while  I  scat- 
tered the  hay  and  fodder  around  the 
field,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  feed- 
ing period  the  droppings  of  the  cat- 
tle had  been  evenly  spread  over 
a  seven  and  a  five-acre  patch  re- 
spectively on  which  they  had  been 
fed. 

I  would  haul  several  large  loads 
of  fodder  and  set  it  up  in  large 
shocks  just  far  enough  away  from 
the  fence  so  that  the  animals  could 
not  reach  it.  Then  it  was  a  simple 
matter  every  morning  to  throw  the 
steers'  supply  of  fodder  over  the 
fence  and  to  scatter  it  over  the  field 
at  the  desired  feeding  spot.  I  used 
a  one-horse  wagon  in  which  to  haul 
the  corn  to  the  steers,  throwing  the 
corn  into  the  feed  bunks  from  the 
wagon.  I  then  carried  the  hay  from 
the  barn  for  the  other  bunch  of 
steers  and  gave  them  their  allow- 
ance of  grain.  I  had  to  keep  the 
calves  in  a  shed,  where  the  young- 
sters received  their  fill  of  ensilage, 
cowpea  and  sorghum  hay,  corn  fod- 
der, bran,  shelled  corn  and  a  little 
cottonseed  meal,  as  the  owner  de- 
sired that  these  calves  be  wintered 
in  good  shape. 

The  dealer  who  owned  the  steers 
used  up  all  my  surplus  feed,  as  when 
he  sold  one  lot  of  cattle  he  would 
bring  another  load  which  he  had 
Just  shipped  in  from  Tennessee  to 
the  farm.    I  fed  steers  for  him  for 
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fourteen  weeks.  One  month  the  feed 
bill  went  up  to  $171.60,  while  all  told 
I  disposed  of  $432.50  worth  of  sur- 
plus feed  in  this  manner.  All  this 
feed  was  converted  into  manure  on 
my  farm  and  I  think  the  steers  pro- 
duced around  eighty-five  or  ninety 
tons  of  fertilizer  during  their  resi- 
dence on  the  farm.  Several  times  a 
couple  of  the  steers  sneaked  their 
way  thru  the  fence  and  we  had  to 
hunt  them  up  in  the  woods  and  drive 
them  back  to  the  feeding  field,  but 
otherwise  the  animals  gave  us  no 
trouble. 

It  will  pay  any  farmer  to  develop 
this  steer  feeding  business  as  a  defi- 
nite part  of  his  winter  farming  cam- 
paign if  he  lives  in  a  locality  where 
he  will  be  able  to  get  plenty  of  cat- 
tle to  feed.  The  farmer  takes  no 
risk  and  he  has  no  capital  tied  up 
in  the  work  if  he  deals  with  reputa- 
ble people,  while  he  develops  a  sure 
market  which  will  pay  top  prices  for 
feed,  and  he  also  keeps  the  fertility 
value  of  the  feed  right  on  the  home 
farm.  A  farmer  who  lives  in  a  good 
grass  country  can  rent  his  surplus 
pasturage  for  cattle  feeding  purposes 
on  a  similar  basis,  charging  from 
five  to  six  cents  per  day  for  each 
steer  and  four  to  five  cents  for 
each  heifer.  The  cattle  will  harvest 
the  grass  crop  and  improve  the  land 
at  the  same  time,  while  the  farmer 
will  realize  a  maximum  price  for  his 
pasturage  without  being  put  to  any 
expense  in  converting  the  forage  into 
a  marketable  form. 

As  I  did  not  use  up  all  my  ensil- 
age in  fattening  my  load  of  beeves  I 
was  on  the  lookout  for  about  a  dozen 
good  steers  weighing  around  eight 
hundred  pounds  which  I  could  carry 
over  the  summer  and  fatten  for  the 
next  Christmas  market.  I  finally 
found  a  lot  of  animals  of  the  size, 
age,  weight  and  quality  that  I  de- 
sired. I  had  to  pay  $55  per  head 
for  the  picked  dozen  steers  out  of  a 
bunch  of  forty  head  which  I  fed  on 
my  farm  for  about  one  month.  In 
this  way  I  got  to  know  the  animals 
pretty  well  and  I  did  not  go  wrong 
in  getting  the  best  twelve  out  of  the 
lot.  The  steers  cost  me  about  seven 
cents  per  pound,  but  under  the  mar- 
ket conditions  they  were  well  worth 
the  money  in  view  of  the  high  prices 
which  inferior  stockers  had  been 
bringing. 

I  carried  these  steers  on  ensilage, 
short  corn,  fodder  and  sorghum- 
cowpea  hay  with  a  little  cottonseed 
meal,  until  the  grazing  season 
opened  about  the  first  week  in  May. 
Then  I  ran  the  steers  on  grass  the 
rest  of  the  summer,  watching  the 
animals  closely  and  rotating  them 
from  one  field  to  another  as  soon 
a«  the  grass  showed  signs  of  being 
short.  I  also  fed  plenty  of  green 
corn  as  a  soiling  crop  during  the  dry 
spoil  of  late  summer  when  the  grass 
was  stunted  due  to  lack  of  rainfall. 
Much  of  my  grass  was  young,  juicy 
and  succulent,  but  it  did  not  possess 
the  fattening  properties  cf  old  grass. 
About  all  that  it  did  was  to  maintain 
the  steers  in  good  condition  during 
the  warm  weather  period. 

Occasionally  a  farmer  has  a  chance 
to  make  a  quick  turn-over  on  live- 
stock. About  the  time  I  bought  the 
steers  I  also  picked  up  two  pure- 
bred Shorthorn  cows,  both  shortly 


due  to  freshen,  one  of  the  animals 
being  twelve  and  the  other  five 
years  old.  I  paid  $105  for  the  pair. 
They  were  in  bad  shape,  as  they  had 
come  'from  a  farm  where  feed  was 
short.  I  gradually  worked  the  cows 
onto  a  full  ration  of  ensilage,  short 
corn,  bran  and  a  little  cottonseed 
meal,  as  well  as  sorghum-cowpea 
hay,  so  that  they  would  be  in  good 
shape  to  make  bag  and  to  raise  their 
calves.  In  the  next  three  weeks 
the  animals  made  wonderful  im- 
provement and  dropped  a  bull  and 
heifer  calf  respectively  which  were 
of  good  size,  bone  and  breeding.  I 
fed  the  cows  well  and  let  the  calves 
run  with  their  mothers,  as  the  dams 
only  produced  enough  milk  for  the 
youngsters.  When  grass  time  ar- 
rived I  turned  the  quartet  of  cows 
and  calves  onto  pasture.  The  cows 
both  carried  bad-looking  horns,  so 
during  midwinter  I  dehorned  them 
one  day,  using  dehorners  to  do  the 
work  and  smearing  the  wounds  with 
tar  and  slacked  lime  to  quench  the 
flow  of  blood.  The  horns  of  the  old 
cow  were  like  steel,  and  I  broke  two 
handles  out  of  the  dehorners  before 
I  finally  finished  the  job  of  dehorn- 
ing this  old-timer.  It  took  the  cows 
about  a  week  to  fully  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  operation.  The 
animals  easily  looked  50  per  cent 
better  without  their  ugly  horns.  It 
pays  to  dehorn  beef  cows  that  are 
to  go  on  the  market,  as  it  improves 
their  appearance  and  makes  them 
command  a  better  market  price. 

I  sold  the  two  calves  for  $49  when 
they  were  four  months  old,  while 
the  two  cows  brought  $105  for  beef. 
I  kept  the  cows  five  months  and 
cleared  about  $30  on  the  two  ani- 
mals and  their  calves.  About  this 
time  I  also  began  to  sell  off  some  of 
my  plug  horses,  as  I  did  not  need  jo 
many  work  animals  any  longer,  and 
I  figured  it  would  better  pay  me  to 
keep  five  or  six  good  work  horses 
than  to  monkey  along  with  ten  or 
eleven  plugs  whose  chief  asset  was 
their  ability  to  make  away  with  lots 
of  grain,  fodder  and  hay.  I  sold 
four  of  the  horses  for  $225.  In  their 
place  I  purchased  two  pure-bred 
Percheron  geldings,  one  five  and 
the  other  seven  years  old,  weighing 
1,650  and  1,500  pounds  respectively 
These  animals  cost  me  $500,  but  in 
the  two  years  that  I  have  had  them 
they  have  strikingly  convinced  me 
that  it  pays  to  keep  good  work  horses. 
This  team  is  able  to  work  long 
hours  every  day  and  still  keep  in 
good  condition  without  the  need  of 
pampering  them  with  large  rations 
of  grain  and  rough  feed.  At  any 
time  they  are  marketable  for  the 
price  I  paid  for  them.  It  takes  an 
enormous  load  and  bad  roads  to  stall 
them.  They  will  pull  their  heads  off 
if  the  driver  urges  them  to  "lay  to 
it."  Sometimes  a  farmer  is  forced, 
on  account  of  limited  finances,  to 
use  cheap  horseflesh  which  verges 
on  the  plug  order.  It  will  pay  such 
a  farmer  to  convert  his  first  savings 
into  a  good  team  of  young  drafters. 
If  he  will  use  his  pencil  long  enough 
he  may  ascertain  at  the  jump-off  that 
it  will  profit  him  to  borrow  money 
and  to  buy  a  good  team  at  the  start 
rather  than  to  peter  along  with  easy- 
going plugs. 

(Continued  in  Next  Issue.) 


Good  Roads  Are  Good  Business 
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and  soft  during  the  rainy  season. 
Where  any  considerable  amount  of 
hauling  is  necessary,  roads  over  soils 
of  this  character  may  require  to  be 
surfaced. 

Many  of  the  materials  ordinarily 
employed  in  road  construction  will 
be  found  too  expensive  for  use  in  im- 
proving the  farm  roads.  One  or 
more  of  the  following  will,  however, 
usually  be  found  available  and  within 


the  means  of  the  farmer  for  surfac- 
ing his  roads  and  paths:  Gravel, 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  cinders, 
brickbats  from  old  buildings,  brick- 
yard waste,  and  quarry  waste.  The 
material  selected  should,  however, 
be  hard  enough  to  withstand  crush- 
ing under  heavy  loads  and  possess 
sufficient  binding  power  to  compact 
well  and  maintain  a  firm,  hard  sur- 
face under  all  ordinary  weather  con- 
ditions. 


Badger  Cow  Men 

for  Test 

r>  ECAUSE  of  their  support  of  the 
*-*  tuberculin  test  Wisconsin  dairy- 
men hare  just  received  this  praise 
by  one  of  the  leading  dairy  authori- 
ties of  the  country: 

"The  dairy  cattle  breeders  of  Wis- 
consin may  congratulate  themselves 
over  the  very  important  fact  that 
they  have  not  in  times  past  allowed 
an  ignorant  prejudice  against  the 
tuberculin  test  to  array  them  against 
it. 

"On  the  contrary,  a  large  number 
of  Wisconsin  breeders  have  stood  up 
courageously  in  favor  of  the  test  and 
in  favor  of  driving  out  tuberculosis 
from  their  herds. 

"In  consequence  the  State  has  es- 
caped the  hostility  of  purchasers  of 
cattle  in  other  States  and  the  quaran- 
tine regulations  of  the  Government 
that  have  been  established  against 
certain  sections.  All  these  bad  ef- 
fects have  come  because  the  breed- 
ers and  dairy  farmers  of  these  sec- 
tions were  unwise  enough  to  put 
themselves  under  the  head  of  a  lot 
of  shallow-brained  fanatics  who 
howled  down  the  tuberculin  test." 


Castrating  Pigs 

ORDINARILY  pigs  should  be  cas- 
trated at  from  three  to  four 
weeks  of  age.  If  they  are  undersized, 
they  may  run  a  week  or  two  longer. 
In  any  case  it  is  important,  states 
Dr.  H.  H.  Havner  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  Experiment  Station,  that 
castration  and  weaning  take  place 
three  or  four  weeks  apart. 

The  only  instrument  necessary  for 
castrating  is  a  sharp  pocket  knife  or 
scalpel  with  a  rounded  point.  This 
knife  should  be  thoroly  sterilized  by 
boiling  in  water  before  it  is  used. 

After  the  operation  has  been  com- 
pleted, a  small  amount  of  a  one  to 
two  per  cent  solution  of  a  standard 
stock  din  should  be  applied  to  the 
two  openings.  Irritating  agents,  such 
as  turpentine  and  lard,  or  liniments, 
should  not  be  used.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  pack  the  two  open  wounds. 
They  should  be  left  open  for  free 
drainage. 

Carload  Lots 

THE  carload  is  the  unit  in  han- 
dling a  great  many  things  on 
the  market  as  well  as  on  the  rail- 
road. In  planning  the  production  it 
will  often  be  advantageous  to  plan  to 
have  a  carload  of  hogs  or  a  carload 
of  cattle  or  a  carload  of  potatoes  or 
whatever  the  product.  In  this  way 
the  lowest  transportation  charges  are 
secured  and  the  price  secured  is 
often  better,  too,  than  if  a  smaller 
quantity  had  been  sold. 


Cost  of  Growing  Corn 

IT  COST  $12.08  an  acre,  or  27  cents 
a  bushel,  to  produce  and  harvest 
516  acres  of  listed  corn  in  Gage 
County,  Nebraska,  last  season  on 
$104  land,  yielding  44.6  bushels  an 
acre.  Approximately  half  of  the  man 
labor  required  in  producing  this 
crop  of  44.6  bushels  was  used  in  the 
preparation,  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion, the  other  half  being  used  in 
harvesting. 

The  average  yield  ot  corn  in  Gage 
County  for  the  last  ten  years  is 
about  twenty-five  bushels  an  acre. 
This  yield  under  present  economic 
conditions,  figured  at  50  cents  a 
bushel  gives  a  net  profit  above  all 
expenses  of  about  $2  an  acre.  Fig- 
ured at  70  cents  a  bushel,  the  prof- 
It  would  be  about  $7  an  acre.  These" 
figures  were  compiled  from  records 
kept  by  the  farmers  of  Gage  County 
in  cooperation  with  their  County 
Agricultural  Agent.  Besides  giving 
reliable  information  on  the  principal 
crop  of  the  county,  it  has  demon- 
strated the  value  of  combining  ex- 
periences in  a  definite,  tangible  way. 
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THE  governor  of  a  gasoline  engine 
does  not  usually  give  much  trou- 
ble, yet,  when  it  does,  the  trouble  is 
usually  serious. 

There  are  two  types  of  governors  in 
common  use  on  gasoline  engines,  viz: 
the  hit-and-miss  governor,  and  the 
throttling  governor.  Both  act  on  the 
same  principle  insofar  as  weights  or 
balls  are  used  to  regulate  the  action 
according  to  speed.  These  weights 
are  thrown  out  by  centrifugal  force 
when  set  in  motion,  the  higher  the 
speed  the  greater  the  throw  of  the 
weights.  The  weights  may  be  on  a 
separate  shaft  or  mounted  in  the  fly- 
wheel. Springs  hold  the  weights  in 
so  that  the  centrifugal  action  will  not 
be  too  great.  Hence,  the  speed  of  the 
engine  may  be  regulated  by  changing 
the  tension  of  the  springs. 

The  hit-and-miss  type  of  governor 
regulates  the  engine  by  holding  the 
exhaust  valve  open  when  the  engine 
is  running  slightly  over  speed.  As 
the  weights  are  thrown  out,  the  gov- 
ernor sleeve  moves  so  as  to  press  a 
detent  arm  toward  the  exhaust  valve 
rod  which  then  engages  in  a  notch  or 
detent  on  the  exhaust  valve  rod,  hold- 


ing it  open  until  the  speed  of  the  en- 
gine has  gone  down  to  normal. 

The  throttling  governor  works  in 
very  much  the  same  way,  but  the 
movement  of  the  sleeve  is  transferred 
thru  a  lever  to  the  throttle,  thus  par- 
tially shutting  off  or  throttling  the 
mixture  as  it  enters  the  engine. 

In  either  type  of  governor,  if  the 
weights,  sleeve  and  arm  are  not 
working  properly,  irregularity  in  the 
action  of  the  engine  will  result. 
Sometimes  we  find  a  spring  has  been 
lost  and  the  weight  is  wired  in  place. 
This  partially  or  completely  destroys 
the  action  of  the  governor.  The  fly- 
wheel may  have  slipped  on  the  shaft, 
causing  the  arm  to  cease  to  act  on 
the  detent.  Then  the  engine  will  run 
away.  The  same  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  accidental  bending  of  the 
arm.  Of  course,  the  opposite  effect 
may  be  produced  by  either  of  these 
troubles,  causing  the  engine  to  run 
too  slow,  or  to  refuse  to  run.  An  en- 
gine is  balanced  to  run  at  a  certain 
speed,  hence,  should  not  be  made  to 
run  much  above  or  much  below  this 
speed. — E.  R.  Gross,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College. 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Fret 
The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Phil, 
adelphia,  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc 
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now  has.  The  inconvenience  and 
the  wasted  time  and  labor  resulting 
from  the  shape  of  that  pjowed  field 
are  far  more  than  equal  to  the  inter- 
est at  prevailing  banking  rates  on 
what  it  would  cost  to  drain  that 
field.  And  yet  the  owner  of  that 
farm  could  never  be  convinced  that 
it  would  pay  him  to  spend  that 
money,  and  he  had  an  abundance  of 
it  to  spend. 

Of  course  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  it  is  necessary  to 
have  cooperation  with  the  owners 
of  adjoining  lands  before  a  farm  can 
be  drained  at  a  legitimate  cost. 
Often  it  requires  the  cooperation  of 
an  entire  community  involving  large 
areas  of  land  to  supply  adequate 
outlets  at  an  equitable  cost  to  all 
concerned.  In  at  least  many  of  the 
cornbelt  States  where  this  condition 
exists,  laws  have  been  passed  in  re- 
cent years  making  it  possible  for 
one  or  more  landowners  to  force 
this  cooperation  by  legal  processes 
where  the  other  landowners  will 
not  give  it  without  recourse  to  law. 

These  are  good  laws,  because  the 
owner  of  the  immediate  land  which 
is  to  be  drained  in  such  instances 
where  there  are  large  areas  of  wet 
land  is  not  the  only  one  who  will 
benefit  from  the  installation  of  such 
a  community  drainage  system.  The 
swamps  which  exist  in  such  cases 
are  a  constant  menace  to  the  health 
of  the  community.  The  increased 
wealth  and  industry  of  the  commu- 


nity which  result  from  increasing 
the  productiveness  of  its  lands  bene- 
fit all  who  live  there,  as  well  as  the 
landowners.  Therefore  the  commu- 
nity is  entitled  to  the  right  to  force 
reluctant  landowners  to  bear  their 
share  in  the  cost  of  providing  ade- 
quate outlets  for  drainage  systems 
on  the  wet  lands,  whether  they  take 
advantage  of  it  themselves  or  not. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  orepmid  on  the  new  19Xf 
"RANGER"  bicycle.   Write  at  once  fat 

our  big  catalog  and  special  offer. 
Improved  Models,  prices  reduced.  Ex- 
traordinary new  offers.    You  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  without  getting  our  latest 
propositions.    WRITE  TODAY 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Get  our  liberal  terms  on  asampls) 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every- 
thing in  the  bicycle  line  half  uauai  prices.  A  lew 
second-hand  bicycles  $3  to  ts  to  c>*5&r 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.S1  !>(!.  CHICAGO 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  eteel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur- 
nish Steol  Wheels  to  t  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE MFG.CO.,  Box  383,Quincy,  III. 


FREE 


The  liveliest  little 
Engine  Book  ever 
published.  Tells  the 
principles  of  good  en- 


gine construction  so  plain  and  so  ii 
teresting  that  any  man  or  boy  will 
enjoy  reading-  it.    Write  today. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2150  OaklandAve. 
Kansas  City,  K3o. 

2150  EmpireSldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Down 

After 

 30  Days  Free  Trial 

Think  of  it! — Only  $7.50  if  satisfied  after  trial — then  a  few 
monthly  payments — and — you  keep  the  Genuine  Belgian  Melotte— 
the  separator  with  the  wonderful,  self-balancing  bowl.  The  Melotte  turns  so 
easily  it  will  run  SO  minutes  after  you  stop  cranking  unless  you  apply  brake. 
Write  for  catalog — it  explains  everything.   Now— read  our  offer. 

Not  a  Cent  in  Advance  i!,st  ask  -?or *  ^-day  tKe-  trial 


Then  we  ship  the  Melotte.    No  sales- 
man calls  to  bother  yon.   Use  the  machine  in  every  way.   After  80  days,  send 

It  beck  at  our  mmn  if  you  wish.  Or  keep  the  &Tcat  Melotte  on  our  rock-bottor..  offe — 
S7.60  down  tod  balanco  in  the  same  monthly  payments.   Write  for  free  catalog  and  duta 

NO  DUTY  NOW 
SAVE  $15.25 

Tbe  high  tariff,  which  has  hereto* 
fore  kept  the  great  Melotte  out  of 
reach  of  the  American  farmer,  has 
been  cut  right  off.  The  Imported 
Belgian  Melotte  now  conici  in  free 
of  all  duty.  An  extra  reduction 
now  of  $10.25. 

Weoffer  you  theie  separators  atthe 
rock- bottom,  bofore-the-war  price 
—the  same  price  charged  in  Bel- 
gium plus  only  ft  .75  water! reight. 
Seize  this  opportunity.  Send  for 
free  catalog. 


Valuable  Book 

FL|AA  Write  toda*  for  "Profit" 
J  aD'e  -Dairying:'*  written 

by  Professsors  Benkendorf 

•nrl  Hutch,  the  two  (Trent,  practical  dairy  scien- 
tists. 88p;ik<-m;  no  Advert  .win*.  Tells  how  to  feed 
and  care  for  cuttle — bow  to  increase  dairy  profits. 


The  Melotte  Separator 

H.  B.  BABSON,  U.  S.  Manae.r. 
Dept.  C922  19th  &  California  Ave.,  Chicago 


30,000  Farmers 
WildL  With  JOY 


Yes,  Sir!  Simply  wild!  And  every  mother's  son  of  them  ready  to  hug  and 
kiss  the  Simplex.  Why?  They  made  $2.50  to  $3.50  an  acre  spreading  their  straw.  You  betl  I  told 
them  they  would.  I  tell  you  you  willl  Now  I've  got  the  most  astounding  proof  you  ever  sawl 
Send  a  postal — quick!  I'll  show  you  letters  that  will  make  your  eyes  pop. 

Messages  straight  from  the  hearts  of  farm-  Bir— absolutely  troe.  I'll  prove  that  the  greatest  little 

who  have  made  $100  to  (160,  even  $500  cold  profit  maker  on  any  farm  is  the  Simplex, 

cash  profit— la  addition  to  paying  for  No  cost  to  you.    No  chance  to  lose, 

the  Simplex.  In  a  single  season!  Yes,  I'll  even  TRUST  YOU  with  a  brand  r 


Simples  Straw  Spreader 
30  Days*  FREE  Trial! 


Ton  know  that  straw  is  •  great  fertilizer  —  a  great 
eonservcr  of  moistnre — a  great  safeguard  from  soil 
blowing"  and  winter  kill.  Every  sane  man  does.  No 
excuse  for  not  spreading  it  now.  It's  easy  as  rolling 
off  a  log  with  the  Simplex. 

Just  think.  20  feet  at  a  time.  20  acres  a  day — thick 


NO  MONEY 
IN  ADVANCE 


or  thin.  Bright  or  rotten  straw  (also  manure.)  Fits  any 
low  or  high  wheel  wagon.  Has  double-drive  and  double- 
width  carrier.    Get  that!    No  other  Btraw  spreader 
BtandB  a  chance.  Three  working  days  pay  for  the 
Simplex.  Thousands  In  use.  Great  Scott! 
Can  you.  read  this  and  not  want  one? 


Write  for  the  Big  Noise  Offer 


Hanson  Campbell  always  goes  the  limit.  Mow  I'm  making  a  special 
tO  two  men  fn  each  township.   It's  a  corker!   Couldn't  think  of  publishing;  it! 


•  private  deal!  Postal  brings  ifr— the  soul  stirring  letters  the 
* '  [  Spreader  Catalog— all  Free.  Write!  Now!  I'll  prove  that 


s  a  crime  to  burn  straw.  Send  postal  b] 
•  of  tbe  two  lucky  ones  to  get  my 


return  mall.  Be 
Noise"  Offer. 


big  noise"  offer 

'  No,  sir.  This  is 

Mlnun  Campbell.  Praatifant 

M anion  Campbell  Company 


I* 


T«0 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


WANT  ADS  JSS? 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  tind  farm  help  for  you;  will  \ake 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

TTTT-TTl?  a^O^T  is  6c  per  word 
1  It  It  St,  'S^WO'  »  per  week  —  not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want   Ad.  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WRITE  TO 


Maggie  Price's  Estate 

Continued  From  Page  723 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
rend  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  tlnest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  vou  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Hoyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago. 111.   


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Hoyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Deal  born  St..  Chi- 
cago. III. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FA  KM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-514   N.   Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WANTS  CLERKS — 
Men  and  Women,  18  or  over.  J75.00  month. 
List  i  f  positions  now  obtainable — free.  Write 
Immediately.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N118, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
AGENTS — I'VE     A     NEW     SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.    New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and   full    layout   free.   Write   quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


AGENTS;  COFFEES.  TEAS.  ETC.,  TO  FAM- 
ilies.  capital  unnecessary,  be  Independent. 
Operate  your  own  business,  $1,500  per  year. 
'Manning,  220  W.  Superior,  Chicago. 


PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries.  Boonville,  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $900,000,000 
In  new  wealth  added  in  1915.  Enormous  crops 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average,  36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta. 
28.75  bushels  per  acre  In  Saskatchewan.  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Taxes  average 
$24  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, includes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments. Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty, 
good  climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated 
lands  from  $35,  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees your  land  and  water  titles.  Balance, 
after  first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen 
years,  with  interest  at  6%;  privileges  of  pay- 
ing in  full  any  time.  Before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for 
Itself.  We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  im- 
provements in  certain  districts,  with  no 
security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Ready-made  farms  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  Loans  for  livestock.  In 
denned  districts  after  one  year's  occupation, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of 
$1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul- 
tivated. Our  interests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, Canada. 

~~FARM  LANDS  SOLO  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago.  111. 


he  thought  between  his  cheery  whis- 
tling tunes. 

The  road  toward  the  Bradley  farm, 
tho  sear  with  frost,  now  bloomed  with 
hopes  for  Jeff,  who  lately  had  trav- 
eled it  hungry,  weary  and  homeless. 

It  was  not  a  thankless  Maggie  whom 
he  had  left  to  strain  the  milk — not 
thankless,  at  least,  according  to  her 
own  ideas.  Jeff  was  conscious  of 
what  it  was  that  made  her  level 
brows  pucker  so  often;  what  it  was 
that  fretted  her  concern  for  the  sick 
man,  and  how  the  child  and  the  wom- 
an in  her  vainly  tried  to  figure  out 
what  was  to  be  done  for  Daddy  when 
money  could  not  be  had.  > 

Maggie  had  always  churned  her 
butter,  and  had  carried  it  to  the 
store  at  Harmon,  there  exchanging 
it  for  groceries.  The  butter  brought 
twelve  or  fifteen  cents  per  pound — 
no  more.  And  eggs  were  scarce.  The 
hens  stole  their  nests  away,  but 
where  she  could  not  tell.  She  was 
thus  cut  off  from  the  two  regular 
sources  of  ready  money  that  the 
farm  should  have  supplied.  Why 
this  was  she  did  not  know.  She  did 
not  waste  time  wondering  over  it, 
but  the  vexed  pucker  stayed  between 
her  brows  whenever  she  was  not 
bending  over  Daddy.  She  heated  the 
old  shawl  at  the  kitchen  stove  and 
carried  it  in  to  fold  about  his  thin 
shoulders.  He  was  awake  now,  and 
nodded  to  her  to  bend  down. 

"You  keep  Mis'  Bradley  off  the 
place,"  he  whispered  into  her  ear. 
"S-she — is  an  enemy — spyin'  out  what 
to  buy  next.  Don't  let  her  come 
spyin'." 

Maggie  patted  his  hollow  cheek  and 
nodded  assent. 

"All  right,  Daddy;  she  won't  buy  a 
thing,"  Maggie  answered.  "Don't  you 
worry.  Go  off  to  sleep  so  you  will 
get  well." 

Even  as  she  stroked  his  head  he 
fell  into  a  drowse,  and  presently  she 
left  him  to  prepare  the  couch  for 
herself,  for  she  dared  not  go  to  her 
room  and  leave  him  thru  the  night 
uncared  for. 

When  she  bolted  the  doors  for  the 
night  she  stood  a  moment  at  the 
kitchen  door  looking  out  at  the  quiet 
ptars.  Between  her  level  brows  was 
the    vexed    pucker    she    had  worn 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana. 
Idaho,  Washing>on  and  Oregon.  Free  liter- 
ature. Say  what  State  interests  you.  L.  J. 
Bricker,  214  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  

OWN  A  FARM  IN  M INNESOTA— BUY 
now  while  lands  are  cheap  and  terms  liberal. 
Maps  and  literature  telling  all  about  the  State 
sent  free.  Write  to  Fred  D.  Sherman,  State 
Immigration  Commissioner,  Room  601,  State 
Capitol.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota.  


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  It 
with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  III. 


VIRGINIA,  N.  C.,  W.  VA.,  AND  OHIO 
Farms  at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big 
value  for  the  price.  Best  climate,  markets, 
schools  and  transportation.  Good  land  and 
neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaRaume,  Agrl.  Agt., 
N.  K  W.  Ry..  365  Arcade  Hldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE,  INDIAN.  GOVERN 
mcnt,  homestead  bargains.  Booklet,  dime 
Write   now.     Joseph    Clark.    Sacramento,  fal 


MISCELLANEOUS  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS;  15  STATES; 
$10  to  $50  an  acre;  stock,  tools  and  crops  often 
included  to  settle  quickly.  Write  for  Big  Il- 
lustrated Catalogue.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Station  6285,  New  York. 


FARMS  WANTED 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE'  4,000  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  properly.  509  Farmers' 
Exchange.    Denver,  Colorado. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOIt  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000.(11(0  In  prizes  offered 
foi  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


lately  when  contemplating  the  future. 

"There  is  nothing,"  she  told  them, 
"nothing  to  sell  except  butter  and 
eggs — and  there  are  no  eggs.  The 
hens  act  perfectly  awful." 

She  shivered  in  the  cold  air,  and 
her  glance  slipped  to  earth  and  wan- 
dered to  the  light,  familiar  enough, 
of  the  old  stone  pile.  While  she 
stared  at  it  in  a  bewildered  way,  the 
rooster  in  the  old  carriage  house 
gave  out  a  loud  cock-a-doodle-doo, 
and  soon  Maggie  turned  back. 

"I'll  bet  it's  going  to  be  colder," 
she  declared,  and  snapped  the  bolt 
in  the  door.  She  lifted  the  teakettle 
and  looked  at  the  bottom.  Yes,  it 
was  a  sure  sign — there  were  sparks 
on  the  bottom,  and  it  would  be  colder 
on  the  morrow!  "I'd  know  by  those 
sparks  even  if  the  rooster  hadn't 
crowed,"  she  declared. 

"Maggie!" 

"Yes,  Daddy,  dear;  I'm  coming." 
She  hurried  in  to  ner  patient. 

"Where  you  ben,  Maggie?"  he  fret- 
ted weakly. 

"Only  out — I  was  looking  at  the 
stone-pile  light,  that's  all,  Daddy." 

She  soothed  him  as  if  he  were  the 
child  instead  of  herself.  He  stared 
at  her  in  a  sudden  flare  of  excite- 
ment. 

"The  stone-pile  light!"  he  repeated, 
in  his  thin  voice,  "Why,  it  ain't 
shinin'  tonight — it  can't  shine  to- 
night, Maggie!  Ain't  it  frosty  out- 
doors?" 

"Yes,"  admitted  the  girl,  with  an 
incredulous  stare,  "it  is  frosty  to- 
night, and  going  to  be  colder,  too,  by 
the  signs." 

"Well,  then,"  persisted  the  sick 
man,  his  voice  getting  so  weak  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  heard,  "you 
wasn't  lookin'  at  the  stone-pile  light. 
It  wants  a  hot  night  for  that." 

"Oh,  all  right,  Daddy,"  agreed 
Maggie,  and  soothed  him  back  to 
sleep.  Then  she  stole  out  and  gazed 
long  at  the  strange  light  that  shone 
from  the  old  stone  pile.  There  was 
no  mistaking  it.  There  was  a  light 
out  there,  and  it  moved  about  from 
one  place  to  another. 

The  continuation  of  this  interest- 
ing story  will  be  found  in  next 
week's  issue  of  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness. 


IcilassifiedS 

WANT  ADS 

!h:::::::--:::::::::::::::::::- 

GINSENG  for  BALE 

GINSENG  FOR  SALE;  SEED  AND 
plants;  at  bargain  prices;  write  for  price  list 
and     free     literature.       Oswald     Watenn.i  nn, 

Washington.  Mo. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co..  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS.  SIXTEEN  LIT- 
ters  at  bargain  prices.  Best  farm,  stock,  and 
watch  dog.  Price  list  and  pictures  free.  High- 
born Collie   Kennels.   St.   Peter,  Minn. 

OOAT — ANOORA  STUD.  MR.  BREEDER. 
Improve  your  llock  with  best  blood  cheap. 
F.  C.  Persons,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


2.000  FERRETS.  PRICES  AND  BOOK 
me  lied  free.    N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  PRICE  LIST  FREE 
Max  Kcllar,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WE  HAVE  A  PROPOSITION  TO  MAKE  TO 
an  experienced  man  with  capital  to  start  a 
chicken  fatting  and  cash  market  for  poultry, 
eggs.  etc.   Johnson,  President  Business  League, 

Manassas,  Va. 


LIVESTOCK 
BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


SEEDS  WD  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
too  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


When  a  Milk  Market  Is  Far  Away 


Continued  From  Page  708 


a  few  days,  if  you  see  puffs  on  the 
cheese,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
warm  it  means  that  you  did  not 
wait  for  long  enough  threads  to  draw 
out  on  the  hot  iron  before  salting; 
then  allow  another  quarter-inch  in 
length.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
cheese  feels  hard  or  rigid  under  a 
thumb  pressure,  you  either  had  old 
milk  that  was  nearly  sour,  and  so 
could  not  help  yourself,  or  else  it 
was  allowed  to  lie  too  long  in  the 
whey;  that  kind  of  cheese  will  never 
be  good,  for  the  excessive  amount  of 
acid  developed  at  some  stage  of  the 
process  counteracts  the  action  of 
rennet,  and  digestion  or  breaking 
down  will  not  go  on. 

This  fact  is  emphasized  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end  of  this  arti- 
cle for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
cheese  maker  with  the  importance 
of  keeping  it  in  mind.  So  if  the 
cheese  is  too  hard,  reduce  the 
length  of  threads  on  the  hot  iron  to 
about  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch;  it  will  then  snap  and  fly 
hack.  If  the  threads  are  too  long, 
they  will  sag  down  in  the  middle 
without  breaking,  making  a  hard, 
dry,  crumbly  cheese.  A  good  cheese 
will  feel  a  little  springy  under  the 
thumb,  and  when  cut  will  be  firm, 
perfectly  smooth  on  the  tongue,  with 
none  of  that  sensation  felt  when 
fine  cornmeal  is  in  the  mouth. 

If  the  one  who  has  decided  to 
make  cheese  could  visit  a  regular 
cheese  factory  even  for  one  day  it 
would  be  a  good  investment,  provid- 
ing the  distance  is  not  too  great.  He 


would  see  the  utensils  being  used 
and  get  a  general  idea  of  the  work- 
ing part  that  would  help  consider- 
ably in  applying  these  instructions; 
but  such  a  visit  is  not  at  all  indis- 
pensable. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  you  may 
begin  to  sell,  always  keeping  the 
newest  cheese  on  hand.  I  leave  the 
matter  of  boxes  and  shipping  to  be 
figured  out  for  yourself.  Making  the 
right  quality  of  cheese  is  the  main 
point  considered  here. 

Helping  at  Foaling 

DURING  a  colt's  birth  no  one 
should  pull  promiscuously  on 
the  feet  or  head,  unless  they  are  pre- 
sented together.  Normal  presenta- 
tions are  the  head  and  front  feet,  or 
the  two  hind  feet  first.  Any  devia- 
tion from  this  is  abnormal  and  usu- 
ally causes  trouble. 

Where  presentation  of  the  colt  is 
not  normal,  conditions  should  be  rec- 
tified or  a  competent  veterinarian  put 
on  the  case  at  once;  otherwise  delay 
or  incompetent  help  may  cause  the 
death  of  the  fetus,  or  the  mother,  or 
both. 

Any  operation  of  this  kind  should 
be  handled  with  the  greatest  antisep 
tic  precautions,  so  as  not  to  carry  in 
fection  into  the  genital  organs. 

Plenty  of  clean,  warm  water  and  a 
mild  antiseptic  should  be  used  in  car- 
ing for  the  mare  and  the  foal  at  this 
time.  Beware  of  allowing  every  one 
to  try  to  rectify  an  abnormal  presen- 
tation. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY   FOR  SALE 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND 
Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  good 
breed;  write  for  prices.  Claude  M.  Gibson, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio.    R.  4. 


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?     A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 

them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Bovce 
Co.,    500-51  4    N.    Dearborn   St..    Chicago.  Ill 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
nil  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.. 
"00-514  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago,  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
fat-mere'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  HI 


■!!■: 


SELL— 

EJTCHA.JVGE" 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anythingandeverything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 

QVlCKLy— 

CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  vou  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W    D   BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N  .  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  Selling  End  of  the  Business 

Some  Kinks  and  Methods  Which  Help  Solve  Marketing  Problems 


JH.  HALE  of  Connecticut  and  Georgia  is  known 
as  the  peach  king,  but  he  grows  great  quan- 
tities of  apples  as  well  as  peaches.  One  year 
a  terrific  thunder  shower  came  up  just  when  the 
apples  were  ready  to  harvest  and  large  numbers 
of  them  were  blown  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Hale  looked 
at  them  a  few  moments,  then  called  for  his  buggy 
and  visited  New  Haven,  Waterbury,  and  other  near- 
by cities,  where  he  had  signs  printed  in  different 
languages,  saying  that  he  had  apples  for  immedi- 
ate sale,  cheap.  What  happened?  Why,  peddlers 
drove  to  the  farm  from  all  around  that  section  and 
filled  their  wagons  at  50  cents  a  bushel.  What  had 
threatened  to  be  a  heavy  loss  was  turned  into  a 
profitable  venture. 

It  is  the  farmers  with  this  sort  of  enterprise  who 
make  money.  Once  when  Mr.  Hale  was  talking  to 
a  lot  of  farmers  he  said:  "If  I  were  near  the  city 
and  my  business  were  in  the  vegetable  line,  I  would 
see  the  housekeepers  on  the  best  streets  and  say 
to  them,  'Don't  you  want  some  good  sweet  corn  at 
3%  cents  an  ear?  I  will  deliver  it  at 
your  door.'  I  would  get  as  many 
orders  as  I  could,  and  use  an  auto- 
mobile to  deliver  the  goods.  I 
would  pick  that  corn  between  9 
and  11  o'clock  and  deliver  it  a 
little  before  the  pot  was  boiling.  I 
would  force  them  up  to  4  cents, 
and  then  I  would  force  them  up  to 
5  cents.  They  would  pay  it,  too.  It  is 
simply  applying  business  principles; 
deliver  the  goods  and  you  get  the 
money.     People  want  sweet  corn." 

It  is  the  same  with  the  straw- 
berry. Let  it  get  ripe — on  the  vine — 
and  then  deliver  it  promptly,  if  you 
want  to  get  the  best  trade  and  keep 
it.  One  friend  of  the  writer  has  a  big 
truck  on  which  he  sets  a  series  of 
platforms  on  which  the  baskets  of 
berries  are  placed.  This  truck  is 
run  to  town  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
these  berries,  never  having  been 
crushed  or  even  squeezed,  sell  on 
the  street  at  an  advance  of  several 
cents  over  all  others  in  the  market. 

The  automobile  truck,  it  may  be 
aaid,  is  coming  to  be  a  very  import- 
ant factor  in  the  marketing  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, many  peach  growers  ran 
their  machines  right  into  the  orchards 
and  loaded  them  direct  from  the 
trees,  making  a  great  saving  both  in 
time  and  labor.  Moreover,  they 
were  able  to  get  the  fruit  onto  the 
market  within  an  hour  or  two  after 
it  wan  harvested. 

The  automobile  has  proved  of  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  in  the  sell- 
ing of  his  products  in  another  way, 
the  machines  in  this  case  belonging  to  other 
people.  In  parts  of  the  country  where  diversified 
crops  of  the  kind  which  can  be  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  are  raised.  It  has  come  to  be  a  common 
thing  to  sell  to  automobile  parties.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  highways  are  lined  with  signs,  many  of 
them  quite  elaborate,  giving  a  list  of  whatever  the 
farmers  may  have  on  hand  to  sell.  •  Altho  I  can- 
not vouch  for  the  figures,  I  am  told  of  one  farm 
woman  who  claims  to  have  built  up  an  automobile 
trade  amounting  to  $2,000  a  year.  She  is  on  a 
State  road  where  the  travel  is  heavy.  Each  morn- 
ing she  chalks  up  a  Hat  of  what  she  has  for  sale 
that  day  on  two  blackboards  at  her  gate,  also  giv- 
ing the  prices. 

A  peach  grower  In  New  England  has  put  up  signs 
for  a  mile  or  two  on  each  side  of  his  place,  and 
caters  particularly  to  the  automobile  trade.  Last 
season  he  sold  probably  15,000  baskets,  and  he  got 
more  for  them  than  he  could  if  he  had  carried  them 
fifteen  miles  to  the  nearest  city,  or  even  forty 
miles  to  Boston.    Some  peach  growers  give  their 


By  E.  I.  Farrington 

customers  a  basket  and  allow  them  to  pick  their 
own  fruit.  Most  city  people  like  to  do  that  and 
naturally  choose  the  ripest,  which  are  just  the 
ones  the  grower  wants  to  get  rid  of. 

Frank  Pyle  in  Kansas  makes  a  specialty  of  apple 
juice,  which  he  advertises  on  a  big  bulletin  board 
nailed  to  a  tree  in  front  of  the  house.  Mr.  Pyle 
also  advertises  heavily  in  his  county  papers,  which 
he  finds  to  be  good  business.  He  is  looking  for  a 
mail  order  trade,  but  Ingraham  Margeson  in  Massa- 
chusetts, a  big  cherry  grower,  advertises  in  the  city 
papers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  people  to  come  to 
his  farm  and  carry  cherries  away  with  them.  In 
advertisements  he  says  in  effect, 


his 


"Cherries  Are  Ripe. 
Come  Out  and  Get  Them. 


Of  course,  this  practice  of  selling  at  the  door  has 


This  Man  Believes  In  Doing;  Business  in  a  Business-like  Way;  He 
Pns*erHl>y  What  He  Han  for  Sale.  The  Ilesult  Is  That  He  Geta  the 
and  the  Money.    "Go  Thou  and  Do  Likewise" 


its  disadvantages.  Customers  sometimes  want  to 
look  the  place  over  and  ask  a  lot  of  questions  with- 
out seeming  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  time 
of  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife  is  valuable.  The 
wise  farmer  will  take  a  business-like  attitude  from 
the  start  and  confine  his  selling  operations  to  a 
booth  or  the  yard  in  front  of  the  house. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  prices.  City  peo- 
ple expect  to  pay  less  at  the  farmer's  door  than 
they  would  have  to  pay  in  the  city  markets,  and 
some  of  them  have  a  notion  that  the  farmer  ought 
to  make  a  very  low  price  Indeed.  Many  farmers, 
on  the  other  hand,  argue  that  they  should  charge 
just  as  much  as  the  city  dealera,  because  the  goods 
they  sell  are  much  fresher  and  better  than  could 
possibly  be  obtained  in  the  city.  At  a  recent 
gathering  of  fruit  growers  Mr.  Howard  Brown,  a 
very  successful  farmer,  said:  "The  consumer  who 
buys  at  the  orchard  is  getting  very  much  fresher 
goods  than  the  one  who  goes  to  the  retail  store; 
when  people  come  to  my  place  I  tell  them  I  charge 
the  same  price  as  they  would  have  to  pay  at  the 


stores,  but  they  have  the  choice  of  what  they  see; 
also,  I  usually  have  a  few  ripe  peaches  which  I 
give  out  as  samples,  so  that  the  customer  goes 
away  eating,  which  of  course,  they  couldn't  do  at 
the  store.  Freshness,  tho,  is  the  main  talking 
point." 

Then  another  grower  spoke  ap  and  said:  "I  have 
found  that  it  pays  to  tatce  a  little  bit  and  give  a 
little  bit.  I  charge  more  *han  I  can  get  in  the 
city  market  at  wholesale,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
do  not  charge  as  much  as  the  customer  would  have 
to  pay  in  a  local  market.  This  plan  has  worked 
out  to  my  advantage  and  to  that  of  my  customers." 

Most  farmers  agree  with  the  woman  who  said, 
"Why  shouldn't  we  ask  all  we  can  get?"  but  in  a 
general  way  charging  a  trifle  less  than  the  retail 
price  in  town  seems  to  be  good  policy.  No  more 
time  is  required  in  making  the  sales  than  would  be 
needed  for  packing  and  hauling  the  goods  to  town, 
and  even  with  a  slight  price  concession  che  terms 
are  better  than  a  retail  dealei  or  a  commission 
man  would  offer.  More  than  that,  reg- 
ular customers  are  often  obtained, 
men  and  women  who  will  come  back 
year  in  and  year  out  and  eventually 
have  farm  produce  of  one  kind  and 
another  shipped  to  them  all  thru  the 
winter.  This  is  one  way  of  building 
up  a  parcel  post  business.  It  is  a 
valuable  asset  to  have  the  confidence 
of  a  customer,  so  that  he  is  ready 
to  send  at  any  time  for  eggs  or  but- 
ter or  a  chicken  and  inclose  a  check 
with  the  order.  And  these  staples 
are  not  the  only  things  to  be  sold  the 
city  customer.  Cider  often  finds  a 
ready  market,  and  many  a  farmer's 
wife  is  now  selling  jams,  jellies  and 
preserves  direct  to  the  consumer. 
Orders  may  be  taken  for  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  too,  while 
maple  sugar,  honey  and  homemade 
sausages  sell  readily  when  pleasant 
business  relations  have  been  estab- 
lished with  retail  buyers  in  town. 

The  enterprising  farmer  who  lives 
on  an  automobile  route  has  a  fine 
opportunity  to  build  up  an  all-year 
trade  if  he  goes  at  the  matter  in  a 
business-like  way.   The  farmer  who 
lives  off  the  beaten  track  may  find  it 
wise  to  advertise.     This  plan  does 
not  always  work  out  well,  but  in 
many    instances    it  nas  succeeded 
admirably.    One  acquaintance  of  the 
writer's  has  obtained  a  line  of  regu- 
lar apple  customers  as  the  result  of 
running  a  small  advertisement  in  a 
metropolitan  paper.  Another  farmer, 
a  resident  of  New  York  State,  got 
orders  for  1,500  barrels  of  apples 
as  a  result  of  advertising. 
The  mere  fact,  however,  that  a  farmer  runs  an 
"ad"  in  a  newspaper  does  not  mean  that  he  will 
get  customers.    The  wording  of  the  notice  must 
be  of  a  sort  which  will  attract  attention.  Too 
many  advertisements  are  written  about  like  this: 
"For  Sale — Good  apples  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Write  for  prices  and  particulars." 

Most  people  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer 
an  appeal  of  that  kind,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  tell 
the  whole  story  in  the  paper  as  to  open  a  corre- 
spondence.   Let  the  advertisement  read: 

"$3.00  a  barrel.  Hand-picked  Baldwins,  Green- 
ings and  Mcintosh  Reds.  Delivered  free  in  Illinois. 
Check  or  money  ordei." 

If  a  man  wants  apples,  he  can  send  his  money 
and  specify  the  variety  he  prefers.  The  fanner  " 
saved  time  and  postage  and  ^^If^w 
results  if  the  paper  has  any  a^^f  fpartment 
If  the  city  is  a  large  °.ie  »nd  Jl w £  offered  in 
houses,  apples  «d  other  f.uit  my  ^  fQr  fear. 
smaller  packages,  for  therepage  ?36 


Tells  All 
Business 
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The  California  Citrus  Industry 

The  Secrets  of  Its  Remarkable  Success  Partly  Told  by  Six  Pictures 


The  Production  of  Oranges  and  Other  Citrus  Fruits  S JCcessf nil y.  Requires  a  Great  Deal  of  Careful  Cultivation  and  Irrigation 


The  Pickers  Must  Be  Skilled  and  Careful  Workmen,  the  Fruits  Being  Placed  Gently  In  Cloth  Bags  to  Prevent  Bruising  and  Marring 


The)    Vrc  Graded  and  Wrapped  by  the  Most  Fxpert  Workmen  Obtainable,  and  in  Standard  Sired  Boxes  are  Shipped  In  (  old  Storage  Cars 
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Linking  Town  With  Country 

Acting  on  This  Basic  Principle  Has  Brought  Results  at  Newton,  Iowa 


DO  YOU  live  in  Newton,  Iowa?  If  so,  you  are 
to  be  congratulated,  for  it's  a  live  place, 
full  of  those  interesting  things  which  make 
life  good  and  well  worth-while.  Newton  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  5,500.  It  was  just  like  any  other  town 
of  that  siae  until  the  Newton  Commercial  Club  be- 
stirred itself  and  realized  it  was  not  doing  all  it 
should  do  for  its  community.  As  a  result  of  this 
realization  and  awakening,  the  Newton  Commercial 
Association  engaged  the  services  of  the  best  man 
it  could  find  to  act  as  its  agent  to  better  con- 
ditions of  Newton  and  make  it  one  of  the  finest 
towns  in  America. 

The  association  made  a  very  wise  choice  when 
it  engaged  as  its  secretary  Mr.  H.  E.  Moss. 
Mr.  Moss  being  a  far-seeing  man.  as  well  as  a  man 
with  visions  combined  with  a  practical  knowledge, 
saw  immediately  that  Newton  never  could  be  really 
great  until  there  was  greater  cooperation  between 
the  town  people  and  the  country  people,  for  the 
benefit  of  both  of  them. 

The  first  thing  that  Mr.  Moss  did  was  to  issue 
his  slogan,  which  is  one  that  every  town,  large  and 
small,  can  adapt  to  its  betterment:  "This  town  be- 
longs alike  to  the  man  who  drives  two  miles  for 
goods  or  merchandise  as  well  as  to  the  one  who 
walks  two  blocks." 

Do  not  think  for  one  minute  that  it  was  easy 
work  to  get  bankers,  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants 
and  farmers  to  work  together  quickly  in  a  min- 
ute. It  took  months  and  months  of  hard  work, 
talking,  scolding  and  coaxing. 

There's  a  queer  idea  among  people  to  the  effect 
that  farmers  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Now 
Isn't  that  foolish  when  you  come  to  think  of  it? 
I  recently  heard  a  lecturer  say  to  a  mixed  audience, 
"Business  men  and  farmers."  To  my  notion  of 
thinking  he  should  have  said  "Business  men."  for 
surely  farmers  are  included  under  that  heading. 
The  farmer  is  as  much  a  business  man  as  a  mer- 
chant or  banker.  But  it  was  just  this  feeling  that 
farmers  belonged  in  a  class  by  themselves  that 
Mr.  Moss  had  to  fight  against.  He  realized  one 
day  that  farmers  were  stingy  when  it  came  to 
spending  their  efforts  and  time  for  community 
betterment,  and  the  next  day  he  would  have  to 
turn  about  and  tell  the  town  men  "where  to  head 
Jn." 

But  Mr.  Moss  was  a  wise  man,  so  he  turned  to 
the  Granges  for  help  from  the  country  and  to  his 
Commercial  Club  for  help  In  town.  He  has  what  he 
calls  his  "Cooperative  Committee."   It  is  composed 


By  Grace  Viall  Gray 

of  three  men  from  each  Grange  and  three  men 
from  the  Commercial  Club.  The  purpose  of  this 
unique  committee  is  to  get  together  frequently  and 
talk  over  such  things  as  trade  difficulties,  in-trade 
customers  and  settle  business  disputes.  If  any 
one  has  a  "grouch"  he  tells  this  committee  instead 
of  a  sympathetic  but  helpless  neighbor.  This  com- 
mittee can  help  him  to  settle  his  difficulties  where 
his  neighbor  couldn't.  Men  banded  together  by 
mutual  interests  can  settle  and  do  anything,  where 


After  the  Country  Folks  Came  to  Newton  for  a 
Social  Call,  the  Newton  People  Returned  the 
Call  at  This  Country  Gathering  Point.  Wit- 
teniLerg  Grange  Hall 


men  working  alone  can  avail  nothing.  So  this  com- 
mittee acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  community 
problems  relating  to  buying  and  selling. 

The  next  thing  was  to  start  some  community  in- 
terests, such  as  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs.  A  Corn 
Club  was  organized,  and  instead  of  the  bankers 
giving  all  the  prizes,  as  is  done  in  so  many  commu- 
nities, each  township  raised  its  own  prizes.  There 
were  two  prizes,  one  of  $15.00  and  one  of  $10.00, 
in  each  township.  This  has  proved  a  better  method 
than  to  allow  one  individual  or  one  group  of  peo- 
ple to  give  all  the  prizes.    After  the  Corn  Club 


was  organized  and  on  its  feet  it  was  easy  to  form 
other  clubs  that  would  arouse  and  keep  going  the 
interests  of  the  entire  community. 

Here,  again,  Mr.  Moss  showed  wisdom,  for  when 
it  came  to  the  Boys'  Judging  Contests  at  the  County 
Fair  he  sent  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  for 
assistance.  He  had  a  man  come  right  from  Ames 
who  was  an  authority  on  his  subjects.  Such  things 
as  this  keep  a  community  awake.  At  the  Short 
Course  at  Ames  last  winter  I  noticed  Mr.  Moss  just 
more  than  strutted  around  the  campus  with  "his 
boys"  who  had  won  free  trips  to  the  Winter  Course. 
This  money  for  the  boys'  outing  was  furnished,  re- 
member, by  the  Granges. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  the  Granges  held  a 
Grange  Chilldren's  Sight  Seeing  Tour  to  places  of 
interest  in  the  county.  After  deciding  on  the  day 
and  date,  they  went  to  Mr.  Moss  and  requested  that 
he  take  charge,  of  the  tour,  arrange  for  stops  and 
look  after  such  other  details  as  to  make  a  success 
of  the  day.  This  he  did,  and  the  day  proved  a  very 
interesting  affair.  At  every  place  visited  by  the 
children  he  had  arranged  to  have  some  one  in 
authority  go  into  a  detailed  description  or  expla- 
nation of  the  particular  place  being  visited.  It  was 
just  a  link  in  a  chain  of  other  events  which  have 
brought  about  the  changed  condition  of  Newton 
and  the  surrounding  country. 

But  this  new  idea  of  cooperation  between  town 
and  country  does  not  end  with  all  business.  Last 
October  Newton  had  a  "Home  Coming  Week,"  when 
every  one  for  miles  around  turned  out.  There  was 
a  parade  over  three  miles  long.  One  of  the  Granges 
more  than  outdid  itself — it  had  fifty  autos  full  of 
members.  Can  any  other  town  boast  of  such  a 
showing?  The  country  people  came  to  Newton  for 
this  Home  Coming,  but  it  was  the  town  people 
who  made  the  next  move.  Two  hundred  men  and 
women  went  out  from  Newton  to  Wittemberg  Hall. 
Thirty-four  Glee  Club  members  went  along  to 
furnish  the  amusement.  The  Grange  women 
served  a  real  country  supper,  for  which  they  were 
paid  by  the  town  people  fifty  cents  a  plate.  It 
was  such  a  great  success,  this  combining  of  town 
and  country  people  in  a  purely  social  way,  that 
they  voted  to  have  many  similar  occasions. 

.  In  every  community  there  ought  to  be  just  such 
meetings,  just  such  cooperation,  as  there  is  in 
Jasper  County,  Iowa.  All  the  people  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  have  their  eyes  focused  on  this  worth- 
while town,  and  every  one  is  wondering  what  new 
thing  they  will  "spring"  next. 


Improve  Present  and  Future  Homes 

Why  and  How  the  Mother-Daughter  Club  Is  One  Good  Way  to  Do  This 


EVERY  social  as  well  as  economic  organization 
must  have  a  very  definite  reason  or  motive  for 
its  existence.  The  Mother-Daughter  Home 
Canning  Club,  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
must  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  full  meaning 
of  the  word  "home,"  its  relation  to  the  members  of 
the  family,  their  social,  educational,  physical  and 
economic  efficiency.  It  must  also  be  studied  in  Its 
relation  to  the  community  as  a  unit  of  society,  to 
the  State,  and  to  the  nation.  In  other  words,  to 
outline  properly  a  Mother-Daughter  Club  project, 
the  leader  must  have  a  very  definite  appreciation 
of  what  a  democrary  means,  and  what  it  takes  for 
its  complete  realization. 

The  Mother-Daughter  Club  is  especially  planned 
so  as  to  bring  about  a  closer  fellowship  for  the 
home  work,  in  both  social  and  economic  activities, 
of  the  home  as  It  affects  both  the  adult  parent  and 
the  young  daughter.  The  mother  needs  the  fellow- 
ship and  viewpoint  of  the  young  girls  in  order  that 
she  may  be  in  touch  with  the  educational  progress 
of  the  day,  the  social  changes  characterized  by  the 
interests  and  activities  of  the  girl  as  she  comes 
fresh  from  classroom,  laboratory,  and  the  instructor 
of  the  modem  school  and  the  influence  of  the  local 
community.  The  mother  needs  the  youth,  optimism 
and  dream  life  of  the  girl  in  order  that  she,  too, 
may  remain  young  a  great  deal  longer.  The  daugh- 
ter, In  turn,  needs  the  reinforcement  as  well  as  the 
association  of  the  mother  or  experienced  adult 
woman  in  order  that  she  may  secure  from  her  a 
better  balance  and  poise  of  character  and  thought 
for  her  young  life.  She  needs  the  judgment,  the 
decision,  the  benefit  of  years  of  study,  experience, 
observations,  in  order  to  save  her  from  making  the 
mistakes  and  perhaps  experiencing  much  of  the 
grief  which  has  haunted  so  much  of  the  life  of  the 
adult  mother. 

The  Club  contemplates  that  the  social  group  must 
have  for  its  motive  something  definitely  and  imme- 
diately helpful  to  the  home  and  to  the  farm;  con- 


By  O.  H.  Benson 

fTaken  from  au  information  circular  Issued  by  the 
Ottice  of  Extenaion  Work,  StuteM  Relations  Service, 
I  nlted  States  Department  of  Agriculture.] 

sequently  the  Home  Canning  Club  has  been  as- 
signed, as  this  affects  not  only  the  bank  account, 
the  yields  per  acre,  the  net  profits  to  the  farm,  but 
insures  a  better  balanced  ration,  and  consequently, 
the  better  fed  and  more  efficient  membership  of 
the  home  and  community. 

The  supply  of  food,  its  proper  care,  preparation 
and  serving  are  the  practical  and  effectual  basis  of 
housekeeping  and  home-making— a  splendid  key  to 
the  social,  educational  and  domestic  development 
of  the  American  girl,  and  thru  her  comes  a  realiza- 
tion of  a  well-ordered  home.  It  is  the  best  home 
interest  project  available  because  it  enters  the 
home  by  way  of  the  back  yard,  the  kitchen,  and 
gains  entrance  to  the  home  workshop,  where  truth 
is  lived  and  told;  thru  this  medium,  home  canning, 
the  Leader  is  able  to  perform  a  real  service  to  the 
mother,  daughter,  and  via  the  economic  motive, 
come  into  the  very  life  and  thought  of  the  entire 
family. 

The  Club  meetings  should  be  attended  by  an  equal 
number  of  mothers  and  daughters.  One-half  of  the 
officers  of  the  Club  group  should  be  adult  women 
and  one-half  daughters.  The  literary  program, 
demonstrations,  illustrations,  musical  work,  etc., 
should  represent  equally  the  women  and  girls — a 
truly  cooperative  enterprise. 

From  this  Club  group  it  will  be  easy  to  maintain 
a  fair  apportionment  of  work  in  the  home  activities, 
sucn  as  in  the  home  canning.  In  many  communi- 
ties maiden  ladies  and  other  adult  women  without 
the  blessings  and  opportunity  to  associate  with  the 
young  girls  may  become  members  of  the  Club,  pro- 
viding they  find  some  girl  in  the  community  who 


needs  to  be  mothered  thru  this  kind  of  a  Club 
project  for  a  year.  In  turn,  orphan  girls  and 
others  may  become  members  if  they  will  find  a 
maiden  lady  or  some  mother  who  has  been  left 
alone  and  without  a  daughter,  and  who  will  take 
this  adult  woman  and  agree  to  "daughter  her  thru" 
the  club  work  for  at  least  a  year. 

The  Club  program  should  be  conducted,  in  so  far 
as  possible  at  a  time,  preferably  afternoons,  when 
most  convenient  for  both  mothers  and  daughters 
to  attend.  The  program  may  profitably  be  divided 
into  three  sections,  consisting  of  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  hours'  duration. 

Section  1  may  be  a  business  meeting,  in  which 
both  women  and  girls  may  be  given  some  parlia- 
mentary drill.  The  second  section  may  be  a  spe- 
cial program,  of  which  at  least  one  subject  should 
be  in  connection  with  the  home  canning  work, 
dealing  with  methods,  devices,  directions,  products, 
their  preparation,  marketing,  use,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  home  canning  subject,  other  subjects 
related  to  the  household  interests,  such  as  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  baby,  the  water  supply,  the  con- 
venient arrangement  of  the  kitchen,  the  heating 
and  lighting  of  the  home,  ventilating  bedrooms  and 
living  rooms,  clothing  for  the  summer,  clothing 
for  the  schoolgirl,  study  of  fabrics,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  home  to  the  school,  how  women  may 
best  help  their  husbands  to  earn  and  save  money, 
how  secure  labor  saving  devices  for  the  home,  and 
other  interesting  subjects  of  a  similar  character 
may  be  given. 

It  is  suggested  that  at  least  two  meetings  be 
held  each  month,  and  that  in  addition  to  these  Club 
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Name  the  BEST  TITLES  to  Only  24  Easy 
Pictures  and  Win  a  Share  of  $4,000  Cash 

Begin  Playing  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.'s  Home  Picturegame  Today 


This  Is  Picture  No.  14.  We  will  give  you 
free  all  these  14  pictures,  together  with 
Catalog  of  Titles,  containing  all  the  titles 
to  the  pictures,  and  Reply  Book  In  which 
to  write  down  your  answers,  if  you  will  ac- 
cept our  offer  below. 

PICTURE  No.  14. 


Every  one  can  play  the  Game. 

Picturegame  simply  consists 
titles  to  21  pictures.  All  the  titles  to  the  pictures  you 
can  use  are  to  be  found  in  the  Official  Catalog  of  Joke 
Titles  alphabetically  arranged.  You  can  make  three 
answers  to  each  picture  in  the  Reply  Book. 


The  $4,000  cash  will  positively  be  given,  and  fairness  is  guaranteed  to  all 

of   naming   the  best 


Today  Picture  No.  14  appears.  We  will  give  you 
these  14  pictures.  Catalog  of  Titles  and  Reply  Book, 
absolutely  FREE  if  you  will  accept  our  special  offer. 
This  is  all  you  need  to  enter  and  play  the  game.  The 
balance  of  the  pictures  you  can  clip  out  as  they  ap- 
pear each  week  in  this  publication. 


TOE  FRIZES— AILJL,  IN  CASH 


1st  $1000      4th  $250  7th  

2nd   750       5th   125      and  504    other   big  cash 

3rd   500      6th   75      totaling  in  all  $4,000.00. 

FULL  PRIZES  PAID  ALL  FINAL  TYING  CONTESTANTS. 


. . .  $50 
prizes, 


Illustration  below  shows  you  exactly  how  to 
play  the  game.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look 
each  picture  over,  and  then  go  thru  the  Catalog 
of  Titles  and  select  the  title  you  think  best 
fits  it.  Below  we  show  one  of  the  pages  taken 
CATALOG  OP  TITLES 


from  the  Catalog  and  Reply  Book,  also  an  object 
lesson  picture.  It's  very  easy  to  find  the  best 
titles  to  the  pictures.  You  start  right  now.  All 
back  pictures  free  with  the  Catalog  of  Titles  and 
Reply  Book  in  which  to  write  down  your  answers. 


Race,  The. 
Racing. 

Ragin*-  Elements. 
Railway  Train. 
Rather  Effeminate. 
Real  Class. 
Realism. 
Real  Punch. 
Real  Spenders. 
Reasons. 

Rebellion. 

Recipe. 

Reciprocity. 

Recklessness. 

Record  of  Profits. 

Reduced  to  Extremities. 
Reminded. 

Reminiscences. 

Repartee. 

Rest  Cure. 

Restraint  of  Trade. 

Revenge! 

Reverse  Irish. 

Revised  Ceremony. 

Revised  to  Date. 

Rewards  of  Virtue. 

Richesse  Oblige. 

Right  at  Home. 

Righteous  Anger. 

Righteous  Wrath. 

Right  In  Line. 

Ring  Methods. 

Risen. 

Running  Conversation.- 
Rural  Finance. 
Rural  Standard. 


Sacrilege. 
Sad  " 


ioat. 

Salvage. 

Same  as  of  Yore 
Same  Brand. 
Same  Thing. 
Same  View.  1/ 
Same  Walk.  OUAjt. 
Sauce  for  the  Goose. 


"4^ 

Sauce  for  the  Goose, 
Saving  Him  .Steps.  'TJ^JL, 
Scale  of  Values.  ^*/^r^ 
Scant. 
Scared. 

Science  of  Deduction. 
Sensitive  Patriot 
Sentence  Suspended 
Settled. 
Severe  Test. 
She  Did  Not.  " 
She  Knew  Her  Business.  //Z,  a 
She  Knew  Him. 
Shell  Game. 
She  Would  Nevi 
Sidestepping. 

Signed  Up.  _.     T  The  Intruder, 


/^Z^t^rFi 
I  /  •   Thtir  Ideas  of  Purity 


Stab  in  the  Back. 
Sticklers. 
Still  Better. 
Still  Higher  Finapce;. 
Still  Sore. 
Stop  Order. 
Storm  Center. 
Stormy  Trip. 
Strategy. 
Strides. 

Student  of  Millinery. 
Stumped  I 

Subject  To  Withdrawal 
Subtle  Flattery. 
Such  a  Shock  I 
Such  Is  Fame. 
Sufficient. 
Supremely  Happy. 
Sure  Death. 
Sure  Enough. 
Sure  For  Once. 
Sure  Thing. 
Sure  Winner. 
Surface  Indications, 
Swelled. 
Sympathy. 
System. 

T 

Tabloid  Novel. 
Technical  Advice. 
Temporary. 
Temporary  Reverse 
ThatMl  Be  Abou' 
The  Absentej 
The  Altfia»*Tive 

ocialism. 
pinner. 
Best. 
The  Bright  Side. 
The  Brute  I 

The  Call  of  the  Present. 
The  Catch  Phrase. 
The  Cause. 
The  Collector. 
The  Cordial  Movie  Man 
The  Criterion. 
The  Crossing. 
The  Dears. 
The  Difference. 
The  .Dissenter. 
•    The  Doctor's  Art. 
tVV\The  Doctor's  De 
The  Dollar. 
The  Effect. 
The  Egoistical^ctor. 
The  Expert. 
The  Explan 
The  Fair  " 
The  Fall  , 
The  Firs/One 
The  For/ula. 
The  G 
The  G/nshot. 
The  increase. 
Thei/  Calendar. 

Favorite  Enemy. 
Final  Disposition 


Picture  No.  15 


Sign  of  the  Dollar. 
Silver  Lining. 
Skating. 
Slumber  Cue. 
Social  Callers. 
Social  Equals. 
Socially  Impossible. 
Society  Child. 
Society  Reckoning. 
So  It  Seems. 
Some  Ceremony. 
Some  Difference. 
Some  Job. 
Some  Moving. 
Some  Spender. 
Something  Coming, 
Some  Vastness. 
Sophisticated. 
Sore  Spot. 
Special  Occasion. 
Spoils  of  Victory. 
Sporting)  Spirit. 
Sports  oH  Winter. 
Sporty  Place. 


Sure. 


The  Irish  of  It. 
Their  Point  of  View. 
TTie  Joker. 
The  Last  Word. 
The  Late  Returning. 
The  Lecturer. 
The  Limit — Plus. 
The  Materialist  Viewpoint. 
The  Missing  Cog. 
The  Modem  Child. 
The  Modern  Prodigal. 
The  Modern  Way. 
The  Motor-man. 
The  Muses. 
The  Next  Thing. 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 
The  Only  Ones. 
The  Only  Way. 
The  Perfect  Man. 
The  Picture. 
The  Point  of  View. 
The  Polite  Spirit. 
The  Price. 

The  Pursuit  of  Culture. 


Picture  No.  16 
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Above  Illustration  showing  picture  and  title  is  a  sample  only.    Do  not  use  it. 

HERE  ARE  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERS  TO  YOU— ACCEPT  TODAY 


OFFER  N'o.  1 — Send  us  $1.00  today  and  we  will 
send  you  The  Farming  Business  for  one  year, 
or  we  will  send  it  to  one  of  your  friends,  and 
as  a  gift  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  free,  all 
the  14  pictures  which  have  appeared  to  date, 
the  Catalog  of  Titles,  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  containing  all  the  titles  to  the  24  pictures, 
and  the  Reply  Book  in  which  to  write  down  your 
answers,  and  which  enables  you  to  make  three 
answers  to  each  picture. 

OKKKH  No.  2 — Send  us  2  six-months'  subscrip- 
tions at  50  cents  each,  one  of  which  can  be  your 
own,  to  The  Farming  Business,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  14  pictures,  Catalog  of  Titles  and 
Reply  Hook. 

OFFER  IVo.  a — Send  us  4  three-months'  sub- 
scriptions at  25  cents  each,  one  of  which  can  bo 


your  own,  to  The  Farming  Business,  and  we 
will  send  you  free  the  14  pictures.  Catalog  of 
Titles  and  Reply  Book. 

The  order  forms  adjoining  show  you  plainly 
how  to  send  in  the  subscriptions.  You  will  have  no 
trouble  in  securing  these  subscriptions,  espe- 
cially when  you  tell  your  friends  or  relatives 
that  you  want  to  enter  our  $4,000  cash  game, 
and  win  the  $1,000  cash.  They  will  only  be  too 
gl&d  to  heli>  you  out,  and  besides,  every  one 
wants  The  Farming  Business,  a  splendid  up-to- 
date  weekly  magazine. 

YOU  CAN  EASILY  GO  THRU  THE  CATALOG 
AND  KIND  THE  BEST  TITLES  TO  THE  24 
PICTURES,  SO  GET  INTO  THIS  WONDERFUL 
MONKY-M  AKING  HOME  PICTUREGAME  AT 
ONCE.     SEND  US  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY. 


Why  wade  thru  a  mtxerl-uo  list  of  titles,  when  you  can 
get  the  complete  list  of  titles,  alphabetically  arranged? 


Dauntless 
Handicapped 
Not  So  Bad 
A  Celtic  Cut 
Deferred 
One  Opinion 
Rebellion 
His  Part 
Baby  Ways 
Same  Walk 
Its  Identity- 
Warning 
Uncanny 
Diplomatic 
Lived  Down 
His  Wish 
System 
True  to  Life 
In  England 


Well  Provided  For 
Her  Preference 
Bohemian  Rates 
Pittsburg  Mythology 
His  Suggestion 
Give  and  Take 
The  Shining  Shore 
Sailor  on  the  Boat 
Military  Metaphor 
Literal  Truth 
The  Real  Truth 
At  Old  Nassau 
Far  as  He  Got 
He  Suspected  Papa 
Home  and  Abroad 
A  Wasted  Quote 
Poetry  vs.  Prose 
Capital  Offense 
Happy  Man 


Reduced  to  Extremities 
Inefficient  Management 
Could  Find  His  Way 
Yoke  While  You  Wait 
Eve's  Bridal  Shower 
A  Time  for  Everything 
He  Has  a  Chance  To 
Science  of  Deduction 
Maidenly  Modesty 
Concerning  Canned 

Speeches 
Been  a  Boy  Himself 
Subject  to  Withdrawal 
The  Sheep  and  the 

Goats. 
In  Good  Taste 
Permanently  Injured 
It  Takes  Two  to  Make  a 

Quarrel 


J 


This  Picturegame  Is  being  conducted  by  The  Farming  Business, 
a  splendid  weekly,  but  every  one  can  enter  and  play.  We  will  send 
you  the  Rules  showing  how  you  can  compete  without  expense  If  you 
ask  us  for  them.  Or  you  can  clip  out  the  pictures  and  titles  as 
they  appear  each  week,  buying  the  back  pictures  from  us  at  5 
cents  each,  and  then  clipping  q,ut  the  balance  of  the  pictures  and 
titles.  Or  you  can  send  us  $1.0*0  to  pay  for  a  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Farming  Business,  and  we  will  send  you  FREE  all  the 
14  pictures,  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles,  and 'Reply  Book  In  which  to 
write  down  your  answers.  Also  this  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  con- 
tains over  1,200  new  and  modern  Jokes  which  will  give  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  to  all.  This  book  will  give  you  many  a  dollar's 
worth  of  pleasure. 


Accept  Our  Very  Special 
Offer  Below— It  May  Mean 
$1,000.00    Cash    to  You. 

You  need  the  pictures,  Catalog  of  Titles,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, and  containing  all  the  titles  you  can  use,  and  the  Reply 
Book  in  which  to  write  down  your  answers  and  which  permits  you 
to  make  as  many  as  three  answers  to  each  picture.  This  is  all 
you  want  to  enter  and  play  the  game. 

We  will  give  you  FREE  all  the  pictures  printed  to  date  (bal- 
ance of  the  pictures  you  can  secure  from  us  by  clipping  them  out 
from  this  publication  as  they  appear  each  week  from  now  on), 

the  Catalog  of  Titles  and  Reply  Book — 

IF  YOU  WILL  SIMPLY  SEND  US  $1.00  TO  PAY  FOR 
A  ONE  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS,  A  SPLENDID  WEEKLY  DEVOTED  TO 
THE    INTERESTS    OF    THE    BUSINESS  FARMER. 

YOU  CAN  EASILY  GO  THRU  THE  CATALOG  AND  FIND 
THE  BEST  TITLES  TO  THE  24  PICTURES,  SO  GET  THIS  WON- 
DERFUL MONEY-MAKING  HOME  PICTUREGAME  OUTFIT  AT 
ONCE.  SEND  US  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY.  YOU  COULDN'T 
SPEND  A  DOLLAR  TO  BETTER  ADVANTAGE.     DO  IT  NOW. 

:  Oifdl©^  Form  f©ir  Factor e§„ 


«  Picturegame  Editor,  The  Farming  Business, 

S         W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  560  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

« 

• 

!  I  inclose  herewith  $1.00,  for  which  send  The  Farming  Business 
S  to  me  at  the  address  below.  As  a  gift  you  are  to  send  me  FREE 
J  all  of  the  pictures  printed  to  date.  Catalog  of  TltVes,  alphabetically 
*  arranged,  and  Reply  Book  in  which  to  write  down  my  answers,  and 
»  which  also  permits  me  to  make  three  answers  to  each  picture.  I 
!  am  going  to  try  to  win  my  share  of  the  $4,000.00  Cash. 


»  Name 


Street  and  No. 


;  City  '.   State. 


The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of  THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Garden  Contests 


A GARDEN  contest  plan  that 
should  develop  into  something 
very  popular  both  in  the  country  and 
in  towns  and  cities  of  all  sizes  has 
Just  been  completed  in  Pettis  County, 
Missouri.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  contest  it  has  been  confined  to 
Sedalia  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  Lamm  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  C.  M.  Long.  County  Agent, 
who  selected  J.  S.  Gardner  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  to 
act  as  judge  of  the  gardens. 

The  original  plan  provided  sepa- 
rate classes  for  (1)  adults  and  (2) 
school  children  in  the  eighth  grade 
or  in  lower  grades  but  practically  all 
of  the  interest  centered  in  the  chil- 
dren's contest.  The  grownups  had 
some  excellent  gardens,  but  they 
worked  mainly  for  the  fresh  vege- 
tables to  be  secured  for  the  table  and 
not  because  of  the  game  spirit  and 
desire  to  win  that  are  so  strong 
among  children. 

The  gardens  were  further  divided 
into  wet  and  dry  classes  that  the 
gardens  which  depended  entirely  on 
rain  might  not  be  compelled  to  com- 
pete with  those  which  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  plenty  of  hydrant  water 
whether  it  rained  or  not.  Curiously 
enough  the  dry  gardens  were  much 
better  than  the  wet  gardens,  prob- 
ably because  there  was  so  much  rain 
thruout  the  contest  that  they  always 
had  all  the  moisture  the  plants  could 
possibly  use. 

The  contest  was  for  a  possible 
score  of  400  points:  (1)  200  on  ef- 
ficiency; (2)  100  on  quality;  and  (3) 
100  on  variety  or  for  the  greatest 
number  of  kinds  of  vegetables.  Ef- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  space  was  ob- 
tained in  a  great  many  ways.  The 


succession  crop  idea  enabled  many 
to  get  more  than  one  crop  in  the 
same  row,  as  when  spinach  and  mus- 
tard were  gathered  and  the  slower 
growing  peppers  left  in  their  place. 
Another  contestant  had  pole  beans  in 
the  row  with  the  corn  and  using  the 
stalks  as  the  poles  while  lettuce 
grew  in  the  shade  of  the  taller  crops. 
Quality  included  both  the. quality  of 
the  vegetable  produced  and  the  con- 
dition and  general  appearance  of  the 
garden,  based  on  such  points  as 
straightness  of  rows,  tilth,  and  free- 
dom from  weeds. 

The  especially  good  gardens  raised 
by  the  girls  who  entered  the  contest 
were  made  subjects  of  comment  by 
the  judge  who  awarded  a  large  share 
of  the  prizes  to  the  girls'  gardens.  A 
boy  won  the  sweepstakes  and  one 
first  prize,  but  all  other  prizes  above 
third  place  were  won  by  girls'  gar- 
dens. 

School  districts  or  towns  that  wish 
to  conduct  similar  contests  next  year 
should  plan  at  once  to  secure:  (1) 
good,  wideawake  leaders  to  distribute 
directions  and  give  advice;  (2)  busi- 
ness men  or  others  who  have  suf- 
ficient interest  to  give  prizes  of  from 
$2  to  $10;  and  (3)  ground  conven- 
iently located  for  the  gardens  them- 
selves. In  the  country  this  ground 
should  usually  be  at  the  home  oi  the 
contestant  but  may  be  in  the  school 
garden,  especially  if  the  contest  is 
held  by  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club, 
led  by  the  teacher.  In  Sedalia,  va- 
cant lots  were  offered  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  owners  on  condition  that 
the  gardens  should  be  kept  30  feet 
back  from  the  street  so  that  when 
houses  were  built  on  the  lots,  there 
should  be  sod  not  torn  up  by  the 
gardens. 


The  Selling  End  of  the  Business 


Continued  From  Page  731 


rels  In  the  average  city  apartment  or 
flat.  The  farmer  who  tries  selling 
by  mail  should  keep  careful  accounts 
and  put  the  name  of  every  custom- 
er on  a  card  in  a  filing  cabinet.  Then, 
whenever  he  has  goods  which  he 
thinks  these  people  might  like,  he 
can  write  them  personally  or  send 
them  a  circular.  Most  farmers  who 
have  any  special  amount  of  corre- 
spondence will  be  repaid  quickly  if 
they  invest  in  a  typewriter. 

Advertising  may  well  take  other 
forms,  too.  A  well  painted  wagon 
or  motor  truck  with  your  name,  or 
the  name  of  your  farm,  is  an  excel- 
lent advertisement.  Any  customer 
prefers  to  buy  from  a  neat,  well- 
dressed  man  with  an  attractive  out- 
fit. It  is  good  business  to  make  a 
good  appearance.  It  pays  to  keep 
the  farm  well  cleaned  up  and  to 
plant  flowers  and  shrubs.  City  peo- 
ple always  associate  these  things 
with  a  good  farm,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  disap- 


pointed. A  farm  ought  to  have  flow- 
ers and  shrubs,  anyway,  but  from  a 
purely  utilitarian  standpoint,  they 
are  "good  business." 

Mr.  Hale,  who  was  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  advises 
putting  a  label  on  every  package  of 
stuff  that  is  sold  from  the  farm, 
stating  what  variety  it  fs,  the  name 
of  the  farm,  and  any  other  essential 
information,  using  as  strong  terms 
as  possible,  and  yet  sticking  to  the 
truth.  He  also  advises  putting  'n 
circulars  with  instructions  for  cook- 
ing the  fruits  and  vegetables  sold 
or  giving  any  information  that  will 
be  likely  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  the  goods.  Honey  producers 
have  followed  this  plan  with  excel- 
lent results.  It  pays  to  get  the  co- 
operation of  city  market  men  in 
making  displays.  Some  time  ago  the 
statement  was  made  that  for  five 
years  Hartford,  Connecticut,  had  sold 
$3  worth  of  high  grade  fruit  to  New 
Haven's  one,  because  It  was  more 
intelligently  displayed. 


Improve  Present  and  Future  Homes 


Continued  F 

all  of  its  work  at  one  place  with  one 
single  canning  outfit,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  organize  the  Club  into  smal- 
ler canning  groups,  each  group  to 
own  its  canning  equipment  in.  a  co- 
operative way,  with  a  view  to  both 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  work. 

It  is  suggested  that  after  this 
Mother-Daughter  Canning  Club  has 
spent  one  year  on  the  home  canning 
project,  it  will  be  ready  for  an  in- 
crease of  definite  home  project  work 
for  the  second  year.  The  plan  con- 
templates a  course  of  four  years, 
thru  which  the  canning  work  is  car- 
ri<;'l,  but  during  the  second  year 
definite  cooking  lessons  are  to  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  canning; 
for  the  third  year,  a  series  of  les- 
sons and  directions  on  canning, 
cooking  and  sewing;  and  during  the 
fourth  year,  the  work  is  to  be  shaped 
up  so  as  to  cover  four  definite  home 
Interest  subjects — namely,  the  home 
canning,  cooking  of  food,  sewing  and 
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care  and  arrangement  of  the  kitchen. 
Perhaps  thru  the  entire  four  years 
a  system  of  cost  accounting  or  rec- 
ords should  be  kept,  so  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  project  teams  may  have 
a  very  definite  appreciation  of  the 
business  management  of  the  home 
and  its  interests. 

The  age  requirements  are:  Girls, 
from  10  to  18  years,  inclusive;  moth- 
ers, all,  regardless  of  age  who  are  in- 
terested in  girls  and  home  canning. 

The  Club  project  is  to  be  confined 
mostly  to  the  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  during  the  summer 
months,  while  soups  and  meats  will 
be  taken  up  for  the  winter  season, 
and  these  subjects  will  be  discussed, 
illustrated  and  demonstrated  on 
every  program  of  the  Club  during 
the  year.  The  food  products  to  be 
canned  should  be  raised  in  so  far  as 
possible  by  Club  members  or  they 
may  be  purchased  at  the  market, 
gathered  wild  or  "canned  on  shares." 


Wanted  30,000  Men 

FOR  HARVEST  WORK  ON  IMMENSE  CROPS  OF 

Western  Canada 

WAGES  $3.00  PER  DAY  AND  BOARD 
CHEAP  RAILWAY  RATES  FROM  BOUNDARY  POINTS 

Employment  Bureaus  at  Winnipeg,  Regina,  North  Portal,  Saska- 
toon, Ft.  Frances,  Kings  Gate,  B.C.;  Coutts,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

No   Conscription— Absolutely    No   Military  Interference 

For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  following  Canadian  Government  Agents: 
,   C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  M.  MACLACHLAN,  215  Tracti  on  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Only 


00 


After  Trial 
and  you  Ueep  the 
Superb  New  Edison 

'ES,  the  great  New  Edison 
with  the  new  Diamond  Stylus 
reproducer  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand  new 
Diamond  Amberol  Records  will  be  sent  you  on  free  trial 
without  a  penny  down.  The  fioeit,  the  best  that  money  can  buy 
at  prices  very,  very  much  Ic-s  than  the  price  at  which  imi- 
tations of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered— a  rock-bottom  offer  diract  from  us.  Send  coupon  now. 

Rock Bottom Direct Offer 

Hear  all  the  latest  up-to-date  song  hits  of  the  big  cities  right  in 
your  own  home.  Laug:h  at  the  funniest  of  minstrel  shows.  Entertain  your  family 
and  your  friends  with  everything  from  Grand  Opera  to  Comic  Vaudeville— then  if  you  choose 
send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expense.  If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new 
instrument,  send  us  only  $1.00  after  the  free  trial.  Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kidd  of 
monthly  payments.   Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer.   Send  the  coupon  now 

Our  New  Edison  /] 
Catalog  Sent  Free  / 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  eara  or  a  letter  ^ 
(or  just  this  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligations  «? 
in  asking  for  the  catalog.    Get  this  offer— 
while,  this  offer  lasts.   Write  today.  J  Na 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dist.  > 
C422  Edison  Block  Chicago,  Illinois  f 

C«n«nl»n  Office:  3S5  Port* (re  Ave.    Winnipeg,  M»n, 
iB^a^BBWB'SsasBsaasBsaaB*    Addnu , 


To  F.  K.  Babson,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 
CV2  Edison  Block     .'.     Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  /our  New  Edison 
Catalog  and  full  rr""t"-iila-3  »t  ynor  free  trial 
offer  on  the  new  model  buisou  f  hooograpb. 


k.ny  time  is  the  right  time  for  a  gl 


lass  of 


Morning,  noon,  or  night — for  a  thirst-quencher,  of 
just  for  a  delicious  healthful  beverage — you  will  find 
a  new  pleasure  in  every  refreshing  glass. 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name-" 
nicknames  encourage  substitution. 


D 


ON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you  ™.^*"^e  Farm- 
ing Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising 


of  responsible  concerns. 


"CHUM"  AND  OUTFIT  FREE 


"Chum"  is  the  most  beautiful  and  lov- 
able pony  you  ever  saw;  a  full-blooded, 
registered  Shetland  Pony  about  42 
inches  high  and  weighing  about  300 
pounds,  just  like  you  see  in  the  picture. 
With  "Chum"  we  send  a  complete  out- 
fit consisting  of  pony  carriage,  nickel 
silver-mounted  harness,  saddle  and 
bridle.  "Chum"  and  the  entire  outfit 
will  be  sent  to  the  winner  free  of  all 
charges.  There  is  nothing  to  pay  for,  not 
even  express.  We  pay  everything  and 
deliver  "Chum"  and  outfit  right  to  you 


Wouldn't  you  be  the  proudest  and  happiest  person  in  the  world  if  you 
owned  "Chum"  and  his  outfit?  You  can  do  it  if  you  will  solve  the  puzzle 
and  mail  the  coupon  now,  right  away.  Think  of  the  fun  you  could  have 
with  "Chum,"  taking  your  friends  out  for  a  drive  or  riding  him  on  horse- 
back to  school.  "Chum"  knows  lots  of  tricks  now  and  learns  tricks  very 
easily.  A  real  Shetland  Pony  like  "Chum"  is  the  most  companionable  and 
friendly  pony  that  you  ever  saw. 


Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country  have  won  these  dandy 
ponies.  They  won  them  by  starting  early.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  ad- 
vertisement and  puzzle  they  went  to  work  to  solve  it  and  so  got  a  great 
big  start  in  the  contest.  Don't  let  any  one  tell  you  that  you  cannot  win 
"Chum"  and  his  outfit,  for  you  get  an  early  start  if  you  answer  this  adver- 
tisement right  away. 


<0LVE  THE  PUZZLE  NOW  AND  GET  TWO  THOUSAND  FREE  VOTES 


To  test  your  quickness,  to  put  you  on  your  mettle  and  to  give  you  a 
good  running  start  we  are  printing  the  pony  prize  puzzle  shown  below. 
This  picture  shows  two  of  our  friends  driving  a  beautiful  pony  like  the 
one  we  are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  picture  there  are  six  partly 
hidden  faces  which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to  find.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  find  the  faces  in  this  picture,  but  by  close  search  and  turning  and  twist- 
ing the  picture  around  you  can  find  them.  Can  you  find  them?  You  will 
win  a  prize  if  you  do.   Try  it.   It  will  pay  you. 

When  you  have  discovered  at  least  four  of  these  faces  mark  each  one 
with  a  cross  (X),  cut  out  the  picture,  send  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below  it  and  mail  it  to  us.  Inclose  with  it  two  2c  stamps  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  postage  and  mailing  of  a  special  prize  which  we  will  send 


you.    We  know  you  will  appreciate  it  and  that  it  will  be  a  big  surprise 

to  you. 

We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  2,000  Free  Pony  Votes  and  tell 
you  all  about  this  splendid  pony  which  we  are  going  to  give  away  with 
a  full  set  of  harness  and  beautiful  pony  cart,  saddle  and  bridle.  We  are 
also  going  to  give  away  other  prizes  for  just  a  little  effort  on  your  part. 

We  want  to  impress  on  you  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  start  at  once. 
It  doesn't  matter  where  you  live.  We  are  determined  to  give  "Chum"  and 
his  outfit  to  some  boy  or  girl  absolutely  free,  and  it  may  as  well  be  you  as 
any  one  else.  If  you  don't  win,  it  will  be  your  own  fault.  We  are  going 
to  do  our  part  to  help  you  win. 


LIBERAL  REWARDS  TO  ALL 


This  is  the  most  liberal  contest  ever  announced,  and  it  is  so  arranged 
that  whether  you  win  "Chum"  and  outfit  or  not,  if  you  take  part  in  the 
contest  and  start  off  now  with  the  2,000  Free  Votes  we  give  you,  we  guar- 
antee that  you  will  be  richly  rewarded  for  everything,  little  or  big,  that 
you  do.  Remember,  you  get  the  extra  rewards  right  away.  There  is  no 
waiting  or  delay  until  the  end  of  the  contest  to  get  your  special  prizes  or 
cash  rewards. 

Up  here  in  our  big  building  we  have  boxes  and  boxes  of  golden  treas- 

EASIEST  CONTEST  OF  ALL 

Easiest  contest  devised.  Our  plan  is  different  from  others.  There  are 
no  losers  in  this  contest,  and  those  who  show  that  they  really  want  to 
win  we  are  ready  to  help.  Start  today  and  you  can  win  this  beautiful 
Shetland  Pony,  "Chum,"  and  his  outfit  without  any  cost  to  you. 

ANSWER  THIS  AD  TODAY 

Find  at  least  four  of  the  six  partly  hidden  faces  in  the  puzzle  picture, 
mark  each  with  a  cross,  fill  out  the  coupon,  cut  out  the  picture  and  cou- 
pon and  mail  it  to  us  with  two  2c  stamps  to  help  pay, the  postage  and  mail- 
ing expenses  of  the  dandy  big  surprise  present  that  we  will  send  you.  We 
will  also  send  you  a  certificate  of  entry  in  the  pony  contest  and  give  you 
2,000  Free  Votes  toward  winning  "Chum"  and  his  outfit.  There  are  no 
losers.  Every  one  gets  a  prize  for  everything  that  he  or  she  does  and  you 
are  not  limited  to  any  one  prize  alone,  for  you  can  get  many  easily — be- 
sides, you  want  "Chum"  and  his  outfit  and  we  are  going  to  help  you  win  it. 

DON'T  WAIT— DON'T  DELAY— MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAYS 

Do  not  delay  another  minute,  but  solve  the  puzzle  and  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us,  inclosing  two  2c  stamps 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  the  prize  we  will  give  you  for  solving  the 
puzzle.  It  is  dangerous  to  delay.  We  want  you  to  win  "Chum"  and  his 
outfit,  and  we  will  help  you  if  you  will  show  that  you  are  quick.  The 
quicker  you  are  to  mail  the  coupon,  the  better  your  chance  will  be  for 
winning.    Mail  the  coupon  right  away.  Address 


ures  that  are  yours  almost  for  the  asking..  During  the  contest  we  will 
give  away  hundreds  of  bicycles,  watches,  bracelets,  flashlights,  and  many 
other  presents,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Our  plan  is  so  simple  that  it 
seems  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  Everybody  gets  a  prize.  We  are 
a  big  company  and  delight  in  giving  away  expensive  premiums  to  adver- 
tise our  great  weekly  papers.  Get  your  share  of  these  presents.  Solve 
the  puzzle  and  mail  the  coupon  now,  before  you  turn  this  page.  Get  In 
on  this  great  prize  distribution,  and  you  will  be  mighty  glad. 


W,  D-  B0YCE  COMPANY 

500-514  North  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


PONY  CONTEST  MANAGER 
Department  F 


at 


SOLVE  THE  PUZZLE  AND  WIN  A  PRIZE 

This  picture  shows  two  of  our  friends 
driving  a  beautiful  pony,  like  the  one 
we  are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  pic- 
ture there  are  six  partly  hidden  faces 
which  It  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to 
And.  It  Is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  faces 
in  this  picture,  out  by  close  search  and 
by  twisting  and  turning  the  picture 
around  they  will  be  revealed  to  you. 
Can  you  find  them? 

YOU  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE* 

if  you  do.  Try  it.  don't  give  up.  It  will 
pay  you.  When  you  have  discovered 
four  of  these  faces  mark  each  with  a 
cross  (X).  cut  out  the  picture  and  mall 
it  to  us  with  4  cents  in  stamps  to  help 
pay  the  postage  and  mailing  expenses  of 
the  prize  which  you  win.  We  will  also 
send  you  the  Certificate  of  Entry  and 
2,000  free  votes  in  our  pony  contest  and 
we  will  tell  you  all  about  this  splendid  Dony  which  we  are  going  to  give  away  with  a 
full  set  of  harness,  a  beautiful  pony  cart  and  also  a  saddle  and  bridle.  We  will  also 
tell  you  about  the  other  prizes  we  have  for  you. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY. 

Pony  Contest  Manager,  Department  F 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  marked  the  four  faces  on  the  picture  puzzle  which  I  am 
sending  you  together  with  4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mailing  expense 
of  the  prize  you  have  for  me.  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  become  the  owner  of  "Chum." 
with  the  harness,  pony  carriage,  saddle  and  bridle,  delivered  to  me  absolutely  free. 
Also  send  me  my  certificate  of  entry  and  2.000  free  votes  toward  winning  Chum.  Let 
me  know  also  how  to  earn  cash  commissions  and  the  many  splendid  prizes  you  have 
for  me. 


My  name  Is. 


Box  No. 


It.  P.  D. 
.St.    No.  or 


P.  O. 


Town. 


Btute. 


September  2,  1916 


5  Cents  per  Week 


FARMING 

BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


All  Back  Pictures,  Catalog  of  Titles  and 
Reply  Book  Absolutely  Free  to  You  If  You 
Accept  One  of  Our  Great  Offers  Below  Now 


Back  pictures  and  titles  can  be  secured  at  I 

5  cents  each.    But  you  can  get  the  Complete 
Picturegame  Outfit  free  if  you  accept  one  of  I 
our  big  offers  on  this  page.  ' 

PICTURE  No.  15  1 


Now  Is  the  Time  for  You  to  Begin  Playing  the 
W.  D.  Boyce  Company 's  $4,000  Cash  Home  Game 


The) 
FARMING 
BUSINESS 


w  a  tore*  crMnm.  nmiwuL. 


The  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  is  alphabetical- 
ly arranged,  therefore  you  do  not  have  to  J 
hunt  thru  these  mixed-up  lists  of  titles  if  you 
have  it.    Better  get  your  Outfit  today.  I 


Conscription 
Lagging  Behind 
Peace 

Tabloid  Novel 
Her  Ailment 
Definite 
Baby's  Picture 
Horrors  ? 
She  Knew  Him 
Mean  Trick 
On  His  Route 
A  Bargain 
Half  a  Man 
Equal  Troubles 
Faith  Sublime 
Pain 

His  Preference 

Matrimony 

Safe 

Unromanlike 

Tottering 

The  Talker 

Immortal 

Too  Much  Work 

Infelicitous 
■  The  Waist  Line 
I  Puddle  Warfare 


Friendship  vs  Matrimony 

Wishes  and  Wants 

A  True  Chesterfield 

Feminine  Economy  . 

Not  Altogether  Hopeless 

Sensitive  Patriot 

The  Cordial  Movie  Man 

The  Tronaer-Lilte  Fit 

The  Late  Returning  * 

Why  She  Wrote  , 

Household  Economy  | 

A  Woman's  Reason 

Life  in  the  Underworld  , 

Queering  Hia  Act  | 

The  Explanation 

Socially  Impossible  . 

Where  Ignorance  Is  Bliss  I 

Never  Too  Late  to  Get 

Hunk  | 
Might  Just  as  Well  j 
Trouble  Enough 
According  to  Specifications  ■ 
He  Looked  to  the  Right 

and   Left  * 
Beyond  the  Styx  | 
Too  Scrambled 
Meow ! 


OFFER  NO.  1 — Send  us  $1.00  for 
a  one  year's^  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business,  positively  the 
best  and  most  up-to-date  farm- 
er's business  magazine  published, 
which  appears  every  week.  We 
will  then  send  you  the  15  pictures 
which  have  appeared  so  far,  the 
Catalog  of  Titles,  containing  all 
the  titles  to  the  pictures  that  you 
can  use,  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  Reply  Book  In  which  to  write 
down  your  answers,  and  which 
permits  you  to  make  three  an- 
swers to  each  picture.  Use  Order 
Form  No.  1  below. 

OFFER  NO.  2 — Send  us  2  six 
mouths'  subscriptions  to  The 
Farming  Business  at  50  cents  each 

(one  of  the  subscriptions  can  be  your  own),  and  you 
and  your  friend  will  never  regret  receiving  this  splen- 
did magazine,  which  contains  the  most  helpful  hints 
on  modern  farming:,  new  inventions  and  good  stories, 
well  illustrated.  We  will  then  send  you  FREE  the  15 
pictures  which  have  appeared  to  date,  Catalog  of 
Titles  and  Reply  Book.    Use  Order  Form  No.  2  below. 

OFFER  NO.  3— Send  us  4  three  months'  subscrip- 
tions to  The  Farming  Business  at  25  cents  each  (the 
subscriptions  can  be  for  yourself,  your  friends  or 
relatives),  and  this  wonderful  weekly  magazine  will 
come  to  the  four  names  you  send  us  for  three  months 
each.  We  will  send  you  FREE  the  15  pictures.  Cata- 
log of  Titles  and  Reply  Book,  for  securing  these  sub- 
scriptions for  us.    Use  Order  Form  No.  3  below. 


The) 
FARMING 
BUSINESS 


THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  WIN  A  SHARE 
OF  $4,000  CASH.  MEN.  WOMEN,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
ALL  CAN  PLAY  THE  GAME.  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO 
TROUBLE  AT  ALL  TO  SECURE  THE  SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, AS  YOUR  FRIENDS,  RELATIVES  OR  NEIGH- 
BORS WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  SUBSCRIBE,  ESPECIALLY 
WHEN  YOU  TELL  THEM  THAT  YOU  WANT  TO  WIN 
THAT  $1,000.00  CASH,  AND  THEY  CAN  ENTER  AND 
PLAY  THE  GAME  TOO.  GET  YOUR  SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS AT  ONCE  AND  SECURE  THE  PICTUREGAME 
OUTFIT  FROM  US  QUICK.  START  AFTER  YOUR 
SHARE  OF  THE  $4,000  CASH. 


The  Plcturegame  simply  consists  of  24  pic- 
tures, each  one  fitting  the  name  of  a  Joke.  The 
Catalog  of  Joke  Titles,  alphabetically  arranged, 
contains  all  the  titles  to  Jokes  you  can  use,  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  each  picture  over 
carefully,  and  then  go  thru  this  Catalog  and 
select  the  titles  you  think  BEST  fit  the  pictures. 
Then  you  enter  your  selected  titles  in  the  handy 
Reply  Book,  and  you  are  permitted  to  make  as 
many  as  three  answers  to  each  picture.  Now 
surely  you  can  go  thru  a  list  of  titles  and  pick 
out  the  best  ones  to  fit  24  easy  pictures.  Every 
member  of  the  family  can  play  the  game.  Ac- 
cept one  of  our  splendid  offers  above,  and  get 
into  the  game  quick. 


THE 

FARMING 
BUSINESS 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  Oka*.  IOmu 


Official  Horn! 
Pi  ct  uregame 
=  Catalog  = 
of  Joke  Titles 


Containing  ALL  the   Titles  to 
Joket,  alphabetically  arranged, 
in  the  Farming  Businett  Home 
Picturegamt 


The  Farming  Business 

W.  D.  BQYCE  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

OFFICIAL  PICTUREGAME 

REPLY  BOOK 


Addres*  all  communications  to  and  mail  this  book 
at  the  proper  time  to  Picturegame  Editor,  The  Farm- 
ing Business,  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  Chicago,  ILL 

Contestants  MUST  fill  in  their  full  name 
and  address  and  number  of  answers  used  be- 
low, also  on  back  cover. 


Name   -  

Street  and  No..  

City  or  Town  

State  

Give  total  number  of  answer*  used  

lata,  «*  IMinw  Cmm  C*..  U*.  H«p  M  « 


511  Cash  Prizes  to  Those 
Who  Name  the  Best  Titles 
to  24  Easy  Pictures 

First  prize  $1,000  Cash 


Second  prize 
Third  prize. . 
Fourth  prize  . 
Fifth  prize. . . 
Sixth  prize .  . . 


750  Cash 
500  Cash 
250  Cash 
125  Cash 
75  Cash 


THE  COMPLETE  PICTUREGAME  OUTFIT  CONSISTS 
OF  THE  PICTURES,  CATALOG  OF  TITLES  AND  REPLY 
ROOK,  AND  IS  ALL  YOU  NEED  TO  ENTER  AND  PLAY 
THE  GAME.  WE  GIVE  YOU  FREE  THE  15  PICTURES 
WHICH  HAVE  APPEARED  TO  DATE  AND  THE  CATALOG 
OK  JOKE  TITLES  AND  REPLY  BOOK  IF  YOU  ACCEPT  ONE 
OF  OUR  BIG  OFFERS.  YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  MISS 
THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  WIN  A  SHARE  OF  THE  |4,000 
CASH.    START  RIGHT  NOW. 


And  505  other  big  Cash  prizes, 
totaling  in  all  $4,000. 

FULL  PRIZES  PAID  ALL  FINAL 
TYING  CONTESTANTS 

We  will  send  you  the  Rules  show- 
ing how  you  can  compete  without 
expense,  but  If  you  accept  one  of 
the  big  offers  above  and  get  the 
Complete  Picturegame  Outfit,  you 
can  start  at  once.  Game  is  easy. 
You  should  win.  Play  your  way  to 
your  share  of  the  $4,000  Cash. 

The  illustration  to  the  left  shows 
you  what  the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles, 
alphabetically  arranged,  looks  like. 
Of  course,  the  book  is  many  times 
larger  than  the  picture.  Catalog 
contains  all  the  Joke  Titles  you  can 
use,  and  also  contains  about  1.200 
new  Jokes  which  will  give  you  and 
all  your  friends  a  lot  of  pleasure. 

The  Illustration  adjoining  shows 
you  what  the  handy  Reply  Book 
looks  like.  You  can  make  as  many 
as  three  answers  to  each  picture. 
In  this  Reply  Book  you  write  down 
the  titles  you  have  selected  as  best 
fitting  the  pictures.  Under  Picture 
No.  1  you  write  down  your  best 
titles  for  Picture  No.  1,  under  Pic- 
ture No.  2  your  best  titles  for  Pic- 
ture No.  2,  and  so  on  for  all  24  pic- 
tures. 


ORDER  FORM  No.  1 

yourself  i?,'a°frie!!I«,0rm  "  y°U  ****  i,M  ,0r  '  ytar'*  subscriP"on  e»her  for 
PICTUREGAME  EDITOR.  THE   FARMING  BUSINESS. 
500  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

,nH  '  A"<^'e„<*1  'or  which  please  lend  The  Farming-  Business  to  name 
X?  r£k»  ™i£  T  .   I"!  t0T  °1e  S""'-    Tol»  are  t0  aend  me  FREE  the  Calalou 

to  toVoFAaffcSZ.***  Boolt'  aud  *"  plctures  primed  up  t0 

Name   

Street  and  No.  

C1»     State  


ORDER  FORM  No.  2 

Use  thia  order  form  if  you  tend  us  2  six  month*'  subscriptions  at  60 
cents  each,  $1.00  in  all.    One  of  the  subscriptions  can  be  your  own. 
PICTUREGAME   EDITOR.  THE   FARMfNG  BUSINESS. 
500  N.  DEARBORN  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

I  Inclose  Si. 00.  for  which  send  The  Farm<n«  Business  for  six  months  to 
the  two  persons  whose  names  and  addresses  are  aiven  below.  You  are  to 
send  me  FRr.E  the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  and  Reply  Book,  and  all  pictures 
printed  up  to  the  time  yon  receive  this  order. 

Name  „  .'  

Street  and  No  

City     state  

Name   , . .    .f..., , 

Street  and  No.  

City   state  

THE   2   SIX    MONTHS'   SUBSCRIPTIONS   GO   TO   THE   ABOVE  NAMES, 
AND  JOKE  TITLES  AND  REPLY  BOOK  COME  TO  ME. 

My  name  to  

Street  and  No  

City   State  


ORDER  FORM  No.  3 

Use  this  order  form  if  you  tend  us  4  three  months'  subscriptions  at  25 
cents  each,  $1.00  in  all.    One  can  be  your  own. 
PICTUREGAME   EDITOR,  THE   FARMING  BUSINESS. 
500  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

I  Inclose  SI. no.  for  whlrli  send  The  Famine  Business  for  three  months 
to  the  four  persons  whose  names  and  addresses  are  Kivt'n  below.  Toil  are 
to  send  me  FREE  the  Cataloe  of  Joke  Titles  and  Jokes  and  Reply  Book, 
and  ail  pictures  printed  up  to  the  tim-r  you  receivo  this  order. 

Name  .%  .'  

Street  and  No  

Cltar  ••   State  

Name   —  -  

Street  and  No  

City   Slate....    

Name   i  

Street  and  Wo  

City  -   State  

Name   

Street  and /No  •  

City   State  

THE  4  THREE  MONTHS'  SUBSCRIPTIONS  GO  TO  THE  ABOVE  NAMES. 
AND  JOKE  TITLES  AND  REPLY  BOOK  COME  TO  ME. 

My  name  is  •  •  • 

Street  and  No  

City   State  


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

m  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

"We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 


VOL.  XLIV.  No.  24 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1916 


FIVE  CENTS  PER  WEEK 


Building  a  Good  Foundation 

Wisconsin  Country  Schools  Are  Improving  Both  the  Present  and  the 
Future  Farming  Business  of  Their  Communities 


AGRICULTURE,  or  farming,  is  the  principal 
study  in  all  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Marinette  County,  Wisconsin.  Sub- 
servient to  this  are  all  other  teachings,  for  the 
educational  officials  of  that  county  realize  that  sow- 
ing the  seed  of  better  farming  in  the  youth  of  the 
county  will  insure  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
instead  of  retrogression,  in  the  fu- 
ture. And,  while  agriculture  in  gen- 
eral is  taught,  particular  attention 
is  paid  to  the  farming  business 
adapted  to  that  county — dairying. 
The  country  school  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  building  up  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  that  county,  both 
for  the  present  and  for  the  future. 
In  keeping  with  this  practice,  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  charge 
of  these  schools  are  products  of  the 
farm.  This  is  one  of  the  foundations 
of  the  success  of  the  scheme.  It  pro- 
vides knowledge  as  well  as  theory, 
insuring  that  the  boys  and  girls  will 
be  taught  nothing  which  is  not  prac- 
tical and  progressive. 

Educational    work    in  Marinette 
County    has    been    making  rapid 
strides  during  the  past  two  years 
or  more.    Fourteen  up-to-date  rural 
school  buildings  have  been  erected 
during  that  brief  period.    Some  of 
these  buildings  are  among  the  finest 
educational  buildings  in  the  State, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  community 
is    comparatively    new.  Commen- 
surate with  the  speedy  settlement  of 
this  county  is  the  number  of  rural 
schools.    It  seems  as  tho  the  schools 
are  the  first  thing  the  farmers  think 
of,  for  there  are  many  of  them,  and 
all  base  their  teachings  on  the  welfare  of  the 
rounty— agriculture.      And    agricultural  subjects 
count  in  the  school  credits.  It  is  not  merely  a  side 
line,  but,  as  you  will  see  by  facts,  a  part  of  the 
education  of  the  pupils.    And  it  is  not  the  big 
things  that  count  alone;  the  little  things  are  given 
worthy  consideration.    Currying  the  horse,  keep- 
ing milk  records,  milk- 
ing the  cow,  cleaning 
out   the   barn,  feeding 
hogs,  chickens,  horses, 
driving   the  cows  and 
horses,    testing  milk, 
and  corn  for  seed,  and 
other  farm  duties  com- 
prise part  of  the  merit 
list. 

Previous  to  assuming 
th"  duties  of  a  teacher 
in  the  rural  schools  of 
the  county,  the  In- 
structors are  given  a 
thoro  course  of  train- 
ing at  the  Marinette 
County  Training  and 
Agricultural  School. 
The  welfare  of  the 
county  is  instilled  in 
the  teacher.  This  in- 
sures a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  basic  prin- 
r  ip)f:s  of  farming  as 
applied  to  Marinette 
County. 

At  Niagara,  a  Bab- 
tMk  tester  is  owned  by 
tii"  school.    The  farm- 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

ers  of  the  community  are  invited  to  bring  their 
milk  to  be  tested.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to 
ascertain  what  cows  are  profitable,  and  to  weed 
out  the  boarders.  Milk  records  are  kept  by  the  stu- 


Miiknrn  School  (;irlii  Learning  to  lie  Honiemakem 

dents,  and  each  month,  or  whenever  the  farmer 
desires  to  know,  he  is  able  to  find  out  just  how 
much  each  cow  is  producing  and  whether  the  ani- 
mal is  being  kept  at  a  profit  or  a  loss.  This  has 
been  a  means  of  bringing  up  the  standard  of  the 
cows  in  the  district;  and  it  also  teaches  the  stu- 
dents what  grains  constitute  the  best  ration  in 


A   (  In**  From   IkC    MaKnrn   School  .IiKlKinK  a  Onlry  t»« 


order  to  get  the  most  amount  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity milk.  The  students  at  this  school  last  year 
built  an  incubator  and  chicken  coops  for  the  flock 
which  they  own.  This  is  an  advanced  step  in  poul- 
try raising.  Records  are  kept  on  hatching,  feeding 
and  laying.  How  to  feed  and  what  to  feed  to  raise 
a  pot  bird  or  a  laying  bird  are  studied,  and  this 
work   has   interested   the  students. 

At  this  school  a  system  of  live- 
stock judging  has  been  inaugurated 
that  practically  is  as  good  as  any 
State  agricultural  college.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  school  does  not 
own  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle,  the  stu- 
dents, because  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  farmers  with  the  school  authori- 
ties, on  certain  days  of  each  week 
have  access  to  the  farms  in  the  com- 
munity in  order  to  judge  the  live- 
stock on  the  farm.  Twice  a  week 
the  students  have  this  practical  ex- 
perience. Milk  is  taken  from  the 
cows  being  judged  and  tested  on  the 
farm,  in  order  that  the  students  may 
know  the  results  of  their  judging, 
and  correct  any  of  their  defects 
while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  their 
minds. 

The  Homestead  school,  at  Grover, 
also  owns  a  Babcock  tester,  as  does 
the  school  at  Athelstane.  These  ma- 
chines are  proving  a  great  help,  not 
only  to  the  students,  but  to  the 
farmers  of  the  community  as  well. 
In  a  general  way,  the  soils  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  county  are 
studied  in  order  that  it  may  be 
known  what  crops  are  best  adapted 
to  the  certain  sections.  This  infor- 
mation is  invaluable.  Drainage, 
fertility,  and  other  soil  problems  are  studied  thru- 
out  the  county. 

The  institution  of  improved  methods  on  the 
farms  of  the  county  can,  in  most  instances,  be 
traced  to  the  schoolroom,  being  conveyed  to  the 
farm  by  the  students.  The  pupil,  upon  hearing  of 
some  improved  method  of  farming  that  is  adapted 

to  the  community  he 
lives  in,  tells  his  pa- 
rents of  it,  and  in  many 
instances  superintends 
the  inauguration  of  the 
innovation  until  it  is  in 
working  order.  Teach- 
ing of  agriculture  in 
the  classes  just  above 
the  primer  causes  every 
child  to  become  a  cru- 
sader for  better  agri- 
culture; and  it  cannot 
help  but  spread  to  the 
farmers.  It  is  preached 
to  them  until  they 
adopt  the  new  meth- 
ods; there  is  no  alter- 
native once  the  kiddies 
get  discussing  their 
teachings. 

A  special  outline  has 
been  put  out  by  the 
State  department  this 
year  for  the  study  ot 
agriculture  in  the  rural 
schools.  This  is  to  be 
used  as  a  textbook _m 
the  rural  schools.  The 
following  is  an  outline 
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of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  Marinette  County 

Ech'ols: 

I..  September,  seed  corn  Is  selected  and  cured. 
Wisconsin  weeds  and  weed  seeds  are  studied,  and 
Specimens  of  these  weeds  are  mounted.    Some  of 
these  schools  in  Grover 
have  studied  these  par- 
ticularly, and  mounted 
specimens    have  been 
sent  to  the  county  su- 
perintendent's   o  fh  c  e  . 
Home  gardening  is  es- 
pecially studied  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  select- 
ing and  feeding  of  poul- 
try are  also  dwelt  upon. 

In  October  the  or- 
chard survey  is  made, 
and  soils  are  generally 
looked  over  so  the  pu- 
pils may  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  dif- 
ferent soils.  The  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle  are 
studied  during  this 
month,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  clean  milk.  The 
fall  campaign  against 
weeds  is  also  begun  in 
October. 

In  November  the 
study  of  actual  poultry 
houses  and  poultry  for 
the  market,  the  breeds 
and  purposes,  is  com- 
menced. Other  sub- 
jects are  pruning  the 
home  orchard  and  de- 
stroying dormant  in- 
sects, judging  horses, 
and  the  recognition  of 

types  of  soils  and  crops  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

In  December,  the  care  of  dairy  cattle,  the  win- 
ter care  and  feeding  of  laying  hens,  the  win- 
ter care  of  farm  horses,  finding  the  boarder 
among  the  dairy  cows,  the  winter  feeding  and 


care  of  swine  and  crop  rotation  are  taken  up. 

In  January,  the  winter  management  of  sheep,  the 
value  of  pure-bred  cows,  testing  milk,  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  home  and  the  dairy,  selecting  the  breed- 
ing flock  of  poultry,  beef  cattle,  plans  for  spring 


I'rivitz   School  Buy*  Detecting  the   Hoarder  Cows  in   Their  Fnthei-M'  Herds 


practice,  and  corn  as  a  food  form  the  routine. 

In  February,  daily  records  and  computations, 
looking  forward  to  the  home  garden,  and  the  im- 
provement of  home  and  school  grounds,  natural 
incubation  of  hens'  eggs,  the  care  and  feeding  of 


young  pigs,  silo  construction,  summer  forage  and 
pasturage  of  dairy  cattle,  pedigree  grain  and  other 

seeds. 

In  March,  home  garden  plans  definitely  laid  out, 
selecting  and  marketing  of  eggs,  testing  of  seed 

corn,  the  home  garden 
under  glass,  early  care 
of  chicks,  sheep  and 
swine  in  the  spring, 
practice  to  conserve 
soil  fertility,  preparing 
and  planting  of  pota- 
toes. 

In  April,  preparing 
the  home  vegetable 
garden,  farm  practice 
to  utilize  soil  water,  in- 
suring the  crops  against 
weeds,  the  care  of  the 
calf,  the  home  fruit 
garden,  spring  poultry 
management,  preparing 
to  plant  seed  corn.  A 
study  is  made  at  this 
time  on  the  subject 
"Why  Grow  Alfalfa?" 
and  also  on  all  the 
helpful  birds  upon  the 
farms. 

In  May,  the  early 
cultivation  of  the  gar- 
den, growing  silage, 
summer  management 
of  poultry,  summer 
practice  in  field  and 
garden,  summer  man- 
agement of  animals, 
the  collection  of  insect 
and  fungus  pests,  sum- 
mer management  of  the 
potato  field,  how  to 
grow   alfalfa,   end   the   year's   routine  study. 

Here  is  the  list  of  new  rural  schools  for  the  past 
two  years:  Amberg  school;  Rat  River  school,  Town 
of  Athelstane;  State  graded  school,  District  No.  4, 
Continued  on  Page  767. 


Summer  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cows 

Pasture  Alone  Is  Not  Enough  for  Most  Economic  Production 

o 


NE  of  the  most  common  mistakes  in  the  feed- 
ing of  dairy  cows  on  the  farm  is  that  the 
good  cows  are  not  given  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  feed,  above  that  required  for  their  physical  main- 
tenance, to  obtain  the  maximum  quantity  of  milk 
they  are  capable  of  producing.  Successful  feeding 
of  dairy  cows  involves  the  providing  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  palatable,  nutritious  feed  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  and  feeding  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive 
the  largest  milk  production  from  the  feed  consumed. 
Feeding  for  profit  is  defined  as  lib- 
eral feeding,  or  feeding  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  cow,  in  a  new  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  No.  743,  "The  Feed- 
ing of  Dairy  Cows,"  which  discusses 
many  of  the  factors  involved  in  eco- 
nomical feeding. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economical 
milk  production,  a  dairy  cow  gen- 
erally should  not  be  fed  more  than 
she  will  consume  without  gaining  in 
weight.  There  are  times,  however, 
according  to  the  bulletin,  when  it  is 
desirable  to  make  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Practically  all  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducers lose  weight  in  the  early  part 
of  their  lactation  period;  that  is, 
they  produce  milk  at  the  expense  of 
their  body  flesh.  When  such  cows 
approach  the  end  of  their  milking 
period  they  normally  regain  the  flesh 
they  have  lost,  and  the  farmer  can 
well  afford  to  feed  them  liberally, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  will  be 
repaid  in  the  form  of  milk  when  the 
cows  again  freshen. 

Pasture  is  the  natural  feed  for 
cows,  and  for  average  conditions, 
with  ample  pasture  of  good  grasses 
or  legumes  in  good,  succulent  con- 
dition, good  production  can  be  se- 
cured. 

The  cost  of  land  is  a  factor  in  the 
economy  of  using  pasture,  however. 
If  pastures  are  depended  upon  en- 
tirely for  from  four  to  six  months  of 
the  year,  and  production  is  kept  up 
to  a  profitable  standard,  anywhere 
from  1  to  4  acres  or  more  must  be 
provided  for  each  cow.  This  is  as- 
suming that  a  permanent  pasture  is 
of  good,  clean  turf,  with  few  or  no 
waste  places,  or  that  a  temporary 
pasture  has  a  good  stand  of  grass 
or  legumes  thruout.    Land  that  will 


provide  such  pastures  frequently  is  high  priced. 
The  accompanying  tables  1  and  2  show  the  cost  of 
pasturing  a  cow  on  land  ranging  from  $25  to  $200 
an  acre. 

Where  the  value  of  land  is  so  high  that  the  cost 
of  pasturing  is  excessive,  or  where  the  land  may  be 
more  profitably  used  for  growing  crops,  other  meth- 
ods of  summer  feeding  are  more  profitable.  It  is 
stated  that  in  some  sections  for  average  production 
a  cow  can  be  fed  on  dry  feed  for  20  cents  a  day. 


Acres 

Value 

of  Land  Per 

Acre 

Per 

$200 

Cow 

$25 

$50 

$100 

$150 

1 

$  1.50 

$  3.00 

$  6.00 

$  9.00 

$12.00 

1% 

2.25 

4.50 

9.00 

13.50 

18.00 

2 

3.00 

6.00 

12.00 

18.00 

24.00 

2% 

3.75 

7.50 

15.00 

22.50 

30.00 

3 

4.50 

9.00 

18.00 

27.00 

36.00 

3y2 

5.25 

10.50 

21.00 

31.50 

42.00 

4 

6.00 

12.00 

24.00 

36.00 

48.00 

Table  No  1 — Interest  on  cost  of  pasture  per  cow  for  the  season;  Interest 
at  6  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  land,  allowing  from  1  to  4  acres  per  eow. 


Acres 


Value  of  Land  Per  Acre 


Per 

Cow 

$25 

Cents 

1 

1 

1% 

1% 

2 

2 

2% 

2% 

3 

3 

3y2 

3% 

4 

4 

$50 

$100 

$150 

$200 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

2 

4 

6 

8 

Q 
O 

6 

9 

12 

4 

8 

12 

16 

5 

10 

15 

20 

6 

12 

18 

24 

7 

14 

21 

28 

8 

16 

24 

32 

Tahle  No.  2  Cost  of  pasture  per  cow  per  day  on  basis  of  Table  No.  I, 

with  n  pasture  season  of  150  days. 


Jersey  Cow 

Daily  Milk  Production 
(Pounds) 


20 
25 
30 
35 
40 


Pounds  of 
Grain 
3 
4 
6 
8 
10 


Holstein-Friesian   or  Ayrshire 
Cow 

Daily  Milk  Production 
(Pounds) 


25 
30 
35 
40 
50 


Table   No.  ft — founds  or  additional  feed  needed  daily  by  various  cows 

giving  various  amount*  of  milk. 


and  when  the  cost  of  pasturing  exceeds  that  amount 
some  other  method  of  feeding  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

Grain  should  be  fed  to  heavy-producing  cows  un- 
der all  pasture  conditions,  says  the  bulletin.  The 
accompanying  table,  No.  3,  is  furnished  as  a  guide 
to  feeding  grain  with  an  abundant  pasture.  Varia- 
tions should  be  made  to  suit  different  conditions  and 
individual  cows. 

Grain  fed  to  cows  on  pasture  need  not  contain 
the  same  percentage  of  protein  as 
for  winter  feeding.  Pasture  being  an 
approximately  balanced  ration,  the 
grain  ration  should  have  about  the 
same  proportion  of  protein  to  other 
nutrients.  The  following  mixtures 
are  suggested  for  supplementing 
pasture  without  other  roughage: 

MIXTURE  NO.  1— Ground  oats, 
100  pounds;  wheat  bran,  100  pounds; 
corn  meal,  50  pounds.  Per  cent  di- 
gestible protein,  10.3. 

MIXTURE  NO.  2— Wheat  bran,  100 
pounds;  corn  meal,  100  pounds;  cot- 
tonseed meal,  25  pounds.  Per  cent  di- 
gestible protein,  12.7. 

MIXTURE  NO.  3— Corn-and-cob 
meal,  250  pounds;  cottbnseed  meal, 
100  pounds.  Per  cent  digestible  pro- 
tein, 15.5. 

MIXTURE  NO.  4— Wheat  bran,  100 
pounds;  gluten  feed,  50  pounds;  corn 
meal,  50  pounds.  Per  cent  digestible 
protein,  13.6. 

To  carry  cows  over  a  period  of 
short  pasture  without  a  falling  off  in 
milk,  soiling  crops  are  growing  in 
favor.  For  this  purpose  second- 
growth  red  clover,  alfalfa,  oats,  or 
peas  are  excellent.  Corn  is  also 
available  in  August  and  September. 
What  may  be  a  disadvantage  in  the 
use  of  soiling  crops  is  the  extra  labor 
required  to  cut  and  haul  these  crops 
from  day  to  day,  especially  if  field 
work  is  pressing. 

On  high-priced  land,  where  the 
problem  is  to  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  roughage,  or  if  the  cost 
of  pasturing  is  excessive,  the  sum- 
mer silo  may  be  used  to  advantage. 
An  acre  of  corn  in  the  form  of  si- 
lage will  provide  succulent  roughage 
for  several  cows  for  a  season.  Dur- 
ing periods  of  drought,  when  both 
Continued  on  Page  761 


Pounds  of 
Grain 
3 
5 
7 
9 
10 
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SAVING  LIQUID  MONEY 

That  Is  the  Mission  of  a  Well-Built  Manure  Pit 


WHILE  for  convenience  it  may  seem  best  to 
haul  manure  directly  from  the  stable  by 
spreader  and  distribute  it  upon  the  fields, 
this  is  true  only  under  certain  conditions.  Differ- 
ent soils  require  that  they  be  fertilized  differently. 
Fresh  manure  may  be  applied  directly  to  heavy  clay 
soil,  but  light  loam  and  sandy  soils  require  well 
rotted  manure.  Introducing  fresh  manure  into  light 
soil  shortly  before  seeding  interferes  with  the 
action  of  soil  bacteria  and  usually  results  in  di- 
minishing the  crop.  Proper  development  of  soil 
bacteria  follows  the  correct  and  discriminating  use 
of  any  fertilizer  and  as  regards  stable  manure,  bac- 
teria development  can  be  properly  accomplished 
only  by  controlled  decomposition,  that  is  by  spread- 
ing and  packing  manure  in  a  pit  where  the  supply 
of  oxygen  and  the  amount  of  moisture  may  be  prop- 
erly regulated. 

S'o  doubt  the  man  who  follows  diversified  farm- 
ing is  not  so  much  interested  in  special  handling 
of  stable  manure  as  is  the  vegetable  grower,  yet 
best  results  from  using  stable  manure  follow  only 
when  all  of  its  fertilizing  constituents  are  properly 
conserved.  Unless  proper  care  is  used,  the  liquid 
content  is  lost  by  evaporation,  leaching,  and  the 
washing  effect  of  rains.  Only  in  a  manure  pit  can 
decomposition  be  regulated  and  controlled  and  all 
valuable  elements  be  conserved  and  returned  to  the 
soil. 

Of  the  three  principal  plant  foods,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  nitrogen  promotes  growth 
of  stalks  and  leaves,  phosphoric  acid  promotes  ger- 
mination and  growth  of  seeds,  potash  promotes 
growth  of  root  and  fiber,  such  as  potatoes  and  sugar 
beets.  Ordinary  barnyard  manure  contains  these 
elements  in  fairly  suitable  proportions  for  ferti- 
lizing most  soils,  in  addition  to  which  manure  is 
valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
taining about  25  per  cent  of  organic 
matter,  which  is  indispensable  to 
soils  deficient  in  humus  or  lacking 
the  texture  that  insures  retention  of 
the  proper  amount  of  moisture. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  manure  pit 
is  water-tightness,  not  only  because 
a  uniform  degree  of  moisture  must 
be  maintained  during  the  period  of 
storage  but  because  the  liquid  con- 
tent of  manure  is  of  great  value  and 
must  be  conserved.  A  well-known 
agricultural  authority  has  proved 
that  the  liquid  wastes  from  the  cow 
stall  are  80  per  cent  as  valuable  as 
Chile  saltpeter  and  possess  high  fer- 
tilizing value  for  garden  truck,  po- 
tatoes and  meadows.  Recognizing 
the  value  of  such  liquids,  manure 
pit  construction  has  evolved  into  a 
type  built  water-tight  and  having  as 
an  adjunct  a  cistern  or  sump  so  that 
liquids  from  the  storage  pit,  which 
has  a  sloping  floor,  may  drain  into 
this  cistern  and  from  it  be  pumped 
at  regular  intervals  and  distributed 
to  the  land  by  a  sprinkler  cart.  Of 
course,  to  insure  that  all  liquids 
shall  be  saved,  concrete  floors  with 
gutters  are  a  necessity  in  the  horse 
or  cow  stable,  while  a  paved  barn- 
yard is  equally  as  desirable.  All 
should  be  arranged  so  that  drainage 
will  be  toward  a  concrete-lined  gut- 
ter, or  a  tile  line  leading  to  the  pit 
thus  preventing  waste  of  any  ferti- 
lizing elements. 


In  dumping  manure  into  the  pit  it  should  be 
spread  about  evenly,  not  thrown  in  promiscuous 
heaps.  All  kinds  should  be  well  mixed  together, 
and  be  uniformly  compacted  by  rolling  or  tamping. 
If  the  pit  is  fenced  in,  stock  may  be  turned  in  to 
compact  the  contents  by  tramping,  but  poultry  and 
hogs  should  be  kept  out  as  their  scratching  and 
rooting  will  permit  too  much  exposure  to  air,  with 
consequent  loss  of  nitrogen. 

For  the  diversified  farm  a  pit  should  be  planned 
so  that  there  will  be  50  square  feet  of  pit  area  for 
every  head  of  stock  kept.  The  pit  should  be  built 
so  that  manure  can  be  easily  packed.  In  any  pit 
all  corners  should  be  rounded  slightly  and  the 
walls  battered  on  the  inside  to  facilitate  packing. 
The  construction  may  be  partly  below  ground,  but 
the  distance  of  the  pit  floor  below  ground  level  will 
be  governed  somewhat  by  convenience  in  locating 
the  cistern  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  excavation. 
For  large  pits  it  will  be  found  convenient  and  de- 
sirable to  have  a  driveway  into  which  the  manure 
spreader  or  a  wagon  can  be  backed  for  loading. 
Such  a  driveway  should  have  only  a  gentle  slope 
so  that  hauling  out  loads  will  not  be  difficult. 

Concrete  is  one  of  the  very  best  materials  which 
can  be  used  in  manure  pit  construction  with  the 
assurance  that  all  desirable  features  will  be  se- 
cured. It  is  monolithic  in  nature,  makes  water- 
tight construction,  and,  if  the  work  is  properly  per- 
formed, is  permanent.  Since  both  cistern  and  pit 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  tank,  the  design  must  pro- 
vide suitable  reinforcing  for  the  walls  and  other 
portions  of  the  structure  where  reinforcing  is  neces- 
sary. Pit  walls  may  extend  six  inches  or  more 
above  ground  level  but  should  extend  at  least  the 
first-mentioned  distance  to  prevent  surface  water 
from  being  washed  in  during  rains.    The  pit  and 


IT  IS  only  in  a  rovorril,  water-flight  pit  that  barn  manure  run  cure  or  de- 
compose with  a  minimum  loss  of  its  crop-producing;  constituents.  The 
proper  amount  of  moisture  can  be  supplied  from  the  sump  beneath,  as  it 
is  needed  to  promote  decomposition  with  minimum  loss  from  "Hre-fanging." 
The  roof  keeps  out  all  excess  water  from  the  rains  and  the  water-tight 
sump  prevents  the  loss  of  liquid  fertility,  "liquid  mono" 


cistern  may  be  made  of  a  1:2:4  concrete  thruout, 
provided  the  sand  and  gravel  have  been  properly 
proportioned  to  secure  maximum  density.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  grading  of  these 
materials,  then'  a  1:2:3  mixture  would  give  greater 
assurance  of  water-tightness.  Enough  water  should 
be  added  to  the  correctly  proportioned  materials  to 
form  a  concrete  of  quaky  consistency.  This  will 
be  an  added  assurance  of  water-tightness  as  the 
concrete  will  need  but  slight  spading  in  the  forms 
to  cause  it  to  settle  to  a  dense  mass  and  thoroly 
surround  and  bond  to  the  reinforcing. 

Any  pit  method  of  caring  for  manure  approaches 
sanitation  more  closely  than  the  indiscriminate 
methods  of  handling  which  are  too  common  in  many 
barnyards,  but  the  most  desirable  feature  of  a  pit 
where  it  can  be  afforded  is  to  frame  in  the  struc- 
ture with  scantling,  then  cover  all  with  netting  that 
will  exclude  flies,  thus  robbing  them  of  a  favorite 
breeding  place  and  also  depriving  them  of  their 
self-appointed  mission  to  carry  disease.  It  will 
be  found  desirable  to  pump  liquid  from  the  cistern 
occasionally  and  sprinkle  it  over  the  contents  of 
the  pit  as  decomposition  cannot  be  controlled  unless 
the  proper  amount  of  moisture  is  present;  but  fer- 
mentation must  not  be  allowed  to  go  too  far. 

Experiments  in  potato  growing  have  shown  the 
following  results: 

Without  manure  249  bushels  per  acre 

Using  manure  as  it  comes 

from  the  stall   308  bushels  per  acre 

Using  manure  properly  han- 
dled in  a  manure  pit  378  bushels  per  acre 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  481  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  states  that  "One  load  of  ma- 
nure from  a  concrete  pit  is  worth  iy2  to  2  loads  of 
manure  as  usually  stored." 

To  stack  manure  on  the  ground, 
even  in  small  piles  out  on  the  field, 
where  it  is  eventually  to  be  spread, 
is  a  most  wasteful  practice.  "Liquid 
money"  runs  off  the  ground  when  it 
rains,  and  the  only  fertilized  spots 
are  where  the  piles  stand.  If  the  field 
has  sufficient  slope  and  rainfall  is 
heavy,  then  most  of  it  runs  off  and 
is  carried  away  by  the  nearest  water- 
way or  stream. 

Groom  the  Horses 

THE  old  saying  that  "grooming  is 
half  the  feeding,"  as  applied  to 
the  farm  work  horses,  still  holds 
true.  The  sweat  glands  of  the  horse 
eliminate  from  the  body  in  a  twenty- 
four  hour  period,  according  to  Dr. 
H.  M.  Havner  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station,  an  amount 
of  waste  material  equal  to  that  ex- 
creted from  the  digestive  tract.  If 
those  glands  become  clogged  by 
sweat  particles  and  dirt  a  very  im- 
portant waste  channel  is  closed. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  sweat 
glands  open  and  the  body  in  good 
working  order,  grooming  improves 
the  quality  of  the  hair  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  coat.  Feeding 
alone  will  not  put  a  team  in  proper 
shape,  but  proper  grooming  com- 
bined with  feeding  will  go  far  to- 
ward it. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Forming  Local  Loan  Associations 

Some  Provisions  of  the  Rural  Credit  Law  Just  Passed 


CONSIDERABLE  interest  is  being  manifested 
thruout  the  country  in  the  new  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  which  became  a  law  during  the 
month  of  July.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
which  is  to  have  general  jurisdiction  over  the  work- 
ings of  this  act  has  already  been  appointed  and  is 
now  holding  a  series  of  hearings  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  determining  where 
the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  provided  for  by  the 
law  shall  be  established.  At  the  same  time  the  neces- 
sary "machinery"  for  the  operation  of  the  law  is 
being  established  and  set  in  motion  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Naturally,  many  questions  are  being 
thought  and  asked  about  how  an  individual  may 
take  advantage  of  the  loan  privileges  provided  by 
this  law.  It  is  specifically  provided  in  the  act  that 
during  the  first  year's  operation  of  the  system  loans 
may  be  made  only  thru  what  are  called  Local  Farm 
Loan  Associations.  Therefore,  the  following  dis- 
cussion is  given  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  more 
basic  questions  of  this  nature  which  are  arising  In 
the  minds  of  the  readers  of  The  Farming  Business. 

Only  members  of  a  Local  Farm  Loan  Association 
may  borrow  money  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  In  order  to  become  a  member  of  such  an 
association  one  must  live  upon  and  operate  a  farm 
owned  by  him;  or  he  must  be  about  to  purchase 
such  a  farm  home  which  he  will  occupy  and  op- 
erate. These  specifications  prevent  the  absentee 
landlord  and  the  speculator  in  farm  lands  from 
borrowing  money  thru  these  new  channels. 

A  member  of  one  of  these  associations  must  bor- 
row thru  it  not  less  than  $100,  and  cannot  borrow 
more  than  $10,000.  He  shall  not  be  charged  more 
than  six  per  cent  a  ,year  on  this 
loan,  and  may  be  charged  less  than 
that.  The  loan  must  be  secured  by 
first  mortgage  on  the  farm  land 
owned,  lived  upon  and  operated  by 
him  as  a  farm  home;  the  mortgage 
must  be  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
loan  and  must  not  exceed  one-half 
the  value  of  the  land,  plus  20  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  insured  per- 
manent improvements  located  upon 
:he  land.  The  loan  may  be  made  for 
a  term  of  40  years.  Interest  and 
principal  of  the  loan  shall  be  paid  in 
a  number  of  equal  installments,  the 
number  of  these  annual  installments 
to  be  equal  to  the  number  of  years 
for  which  the  loan  is  made.  The  ac- 
companying table  will  illustrate  how 
a  loan  of  $1,000  would  thus  be  paid 
off  in  20  years. 

The  money  secured  by  such  a  loan 
may  be  used  for  any  of  the  follow- 
ing purposes,  but  may  not  be  used 
for  any  other;  in  case  it  is  used 
otherwise  the  local  association  thru 
which  the  loan  was  secured  may  re- 
duce the  amount  of  the  loan  and 
force  the  borrower  to  pay  in  at  once 
the  amount  of  the  reduction,  or  it 
may  force  the  payment  of  the  entire 
loan: 

1 —  To  pay  for  land  for  agricultural 
use. 

2 —  To  purchase  equipment,  fertil- 
izer and  livestock  necessary  for  the  proper  and  rea- 
sonable operation  of  the  mortgaged  farm. 

3 —  To  provide  buildings  and  various  improve- 
ments of  the  farm  lands  which  are  mortgaged. 

4 —  To  liquidate  the  indebtedness  of  the  owner  of 
the  land  which  is  mortgaged. 

The  essential  features  of  procedure  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Local  Farm  Loan  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  borrowing  money  under  the  terms 
of  this  law  are  as  follows: 

1 —  Get  together  at  least  ten  persons  living  in  your 
community  who  are  eligible,  according  to  the  facts 
set  forth  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  discussion,  to 
secure  loans  under  this  law.  These  persons  must 
each  intend  to  secure  a  loan  of  not  less  than  $100 
or  more  than  $10,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  loans 
desired  by  these  persons  must  equal  at  least  $20,000, 
but  may  amount  to  more  than  that. 

2 —  Draw  up  articles  of  incorporation  after  a  gen- 
eral plan  which  will  be  prepared  in  the  near  future 
by  the  newly  appointed  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 
All  the  persons  desiring  to  become  members  of 
this  association  must  sign  these  articles  of  incor- 
poration. 

3 —  Elect  a  board  of  at  least  five  directors  from 
among  those  who  have  signed  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration. These  directors  shall  then  elect  a  presi- 
dent and  a  vice  president  from  among  its  members, 
a  loan  committee  of  three  from  among  the  members 
of  the  association,  and  shall  also  elect  a  secretary- 
treasurer  who  may  be,  but  need  not  be,  a  member 
of  the  association.  The  secretary-treasurer  is  the 
only  officer  who  shall  receive  a  salary,  and  the 


amount  of  that  salary  shall  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

4 —  The  loan  committee  shall  investigate  all  ap- 
plications for  loans  to  be  made  by  the  prospective 
members,  and  the  security  which  is  offered  for 
mortgage,  no  committeeman  being  permitted  to  pass 
upon  a  loan  or  land  in  which  he  has  personal  in- 
terest. 

5 —  Each  member  shall  pay  to  the  secretary-treas- 
urer an  amount  of  money  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
loan  which  he  wishes  to  secure,  this  amount  to  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  loan  associa- 
tion when  finally  and  permanently  formed.  These 
shares  of  stock  to  have  a  par  value  of  five  dollars 
and  to  be  sold  at  par.  These  shares  of  stock  shall 
be  held  by  the  association  as  additional  security 
for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  to  be  received. 

6 —  The  board  of  directors  shall  then  make  affi- 
davit to  the  effect  that  each  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  articles  of  incorporation  is  the  owner,  or  is 
about  to  become  the  owner,  of  farm  land  which  is 
eligible  as  security  for  a  loan  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law;  that  the  loan  desired  by  each  person 
is  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $10,000,  and  that 
the  total  amount  of  loans  desired  by  the  associates 
is  not  less  than  $20,000;  that  the  affidavit  is  ac- 
companied by  an  amount  of  cash  equal  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  loans  desired,  this 
sum  to  be  used  in  purchasing  for  the  association 
capital  stock  in  its  Federal  Land  Bank;  that  a 
temporary  organization  of  the  association  has  been 
made  by  the  election  of  a  board  of  directors,  a  loan 
committee  and  a  secretary-treasurer  who  signs  the 
affidavit.    This  affidavit  and  the  required  amount  of 


TABLE  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR  $1,000  LOAN 

Amount  of 

Total 

Interest 

Paid 

Principal 

Annual  Periods 

Annual 

at  5  Per 

on 

Still 

Payment 

Cent 

Principal 

Unpaid 

1   

$80.24 

$50.00 

$30.24 

$969.76 

2   

80.24 

48.48 

31.75 

938.00 

3   

80.24 

46.90 

33.34 

904.67 

4   

80.24 

45.23 

35.01 

869.66 

5   

80.24 

43.48 

36.76 

832.90 

6   

80.24 

41.64 

38.59 

794.31 

7   

80.24 

39.71 

40.52 

753.79 

8   

80.24 

37.68 

42.55 

711.23 

9   

80.24 

35.56 

44.68 

666.56 

10   

80.24 

33.32 

46.91 

619.64 

11   

80.24 

30.98 

49.26 

570.39 

12   

80.24 

28.51 

51.72 

518.67 

13   

80.24 

25.93 

54.31 

464.36 

14   

80.24 

23.21 

57.02 

407.34 

15   

80.24 

20.36 

59.87 

347.46 

16   

80.24 

17.37 

62.87 

284.60 

17   

80.24 

14.23 

66.01 

218.59 

18   

80.24 

10.93 

69.31 

149.28 

19   

80.24 

7.46 

72.78 

76.50 

20   

80.33 

3.83 

76.50 

Total   

$1,604.89 

$604.81 

$1,000.00 

cash,  which  has  already  been  paid  in  by  the  mem- 
bers for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  stock  in  their 
own  association,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  controlling  their  territory. 

7 —  The  directors  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  shall 
then  send  a  representative  to  investigate  the  solv- 
ency and  the  character  of  the  applicants  and  the 
value  of  the  lands  offered  as  security  for  their 
loans.  If  the  report  of  this  representative  is  sat- 
isfactory they  shall  then  forward  the  application 
with  their  formal  recommendation  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board. 

8—  If  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  shall  approve 
the  application  it  will  issue  a  charter  to  the  local 
association  and  forward  it  to  it  thru  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  thru  which  the  application  was  made. 
This  charter  will  specify  the  territory  in  which  this 
association  may  make  loans.  On  receipt  of  this 
charter  the  association  is  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  receive  from  its  Federal  Land  Bank  the 
sums  of  money  which  are  to  be  loaned  to  its  mem- 
bers. 

9—  The  local  association  shall  then  issue  the 
money  to  its  members  on  receipt  from  them  of  first 
mortgages  on  the  lands  which  have  been  approved 
as  security  for  the  loans  for  which  they  have  ap- 
plied. 

After  such  a  local  association  has  once  been 
established  it  may  make  loans  to  other  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  territory  specified  In  its  charter.  On  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  for  a  loan  from  some  person 
not  a  member,  the  loan  committee  will  investigate 


the  character  and  solvency  of  the  person,  determine 
that  the  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  act,  inspect  and  approve  the  land  offered 
as  security  and  recommend  the  loan  to  the  board 
of  directors.  The  applicant  must  pay  into  the 
treasury  of  the  association  a  sum  equal  to  F  per 
cent  of  the  loan  which  he  desires  to  secure,  or  this 
may  be  deducted  from  the  total  loan  when  the 
money  is  issued  to  him;  this  sum  is  to  be  used  in 
payment  for  capital  stock  in  the  association,  the  ap- 
plicant thus  becoming  a  member.  The  board  for- 
wards the  application — together  with  a  sum  equal 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  loan — to  its 
Federal  Land  Bank.  The  bank  sends  out  a  salaried 
inspector  to  investigate  the  applicant  and  his  land, 
and  on  receipt  of  his  written  approval  the  bank 
shall  forward  to  the  local  association  the  sum  de- 
sired. Then  the  association  will  issue  him  the 
money  on  receipt  of  a  first  mortgage  on  the  proper- 
ty he  offered  as  security  for  the  loan.  The  officen 
of  the  association  shall  then  indorse  the  mortgage, 
thus  guaranteeing  its  payments  as  due,  and  forward 
to  the  bank  which  furnished  the  money  for  the 
loan. 

Each  member  of  such  an  association  shall  be  li- 
able for  its  debts  and  undertakings  to  the  extent 
of  twice  the  value  6t  his  capital  stock  in  his  as-, 
sociation.  The  association  must  indorse  and  be- 
come liable  for  the  payment  of  all  mortgages  taken 
from  its  shareholders  by  its  Federal  Land  Bank. 

Each  association  may  accept  deposits  from  in- 
dividuals, and  pay  interest  on  them  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed 4  per  cent  a  year.  These  deposits  shall  be 
used  to  purchase  bonds  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  its  district,  bearing  not  to  exceed 
5  per  cent  interest.  This  limited 
banking  power  of  the  association 
makes  it  possible  for  it  to  earn 
money  with  which  to  pay  expenses 
not  covered  by  fees  which  it  is  per- 
mitted to  collect,  and  to  earn  divi- 
dends in  addition  to  those  received 
from  its  stock  in  its  Federal  Land 
Bank.  Until  such  time  as  these 
sources  of  income  are  sufficient  to 
meet  its  expenses,  the  association  is 
empowered  to  make  assessments 
upon  its  members  pro  rata  accord- 
ing to  their  holdings  of  association 
stock. 

After  the  act  has  been  in  operation 
one  full  year,  and  no  loan  association 
has  been  formed  in  his  territory,  one 
may  secure  loans"  from  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  his  district  thru  local 
agents  approved  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board.  These  agents  are 
to  be  banks,  trust  companies,  mort- 
gage companies  and  savings  insti- 
tutions chartered  by  the  State  in 
which  they  operate.  As  compensation 
for  such  services  they  may  receive 
actual  expenses  incurred  in  making 
the  loan,  and  each  year  for  the  life 
of  the  loan  receive  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  unpaid  por- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  loan,  this 
latter  sum  being  paid  the  agent  by 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  from  the  pay- 
ments on  the  loan  collected  by  it.  Thus  the  cost  of 
the  loan  to  the  borrower  is  no  greater  when  he 
gets  it  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  thru  his  local 
bank  than  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  a 
local  association  in  his  community.  Remember, 
that  for  the  first  year  loans  can  be  had  only  thru 
a  local  farm  loan  association;  the  purpose  of  this 
requirement  being  to  stimulate  the  organization  of 
such  associations. 

The  Electrical  Dairy 

THE  dairy  industry  will  be  represented  by  a 
feature  exhibit  at  the  New  York  Electrical 
Exhibition  which  will  be  held  at  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  October  11th  to  21st.  The  object  of 
the  exhibit  will  be  to  show  that  with  the  modern 
application  of  electricity  in  the  dairy,  a  consider- 
able economy  in  labor  and  in  money  can  be  effected, 
and  that  the  milk  itself  need  not  be  exposed  to 
the  air  at  any  time,  not  even  during  the  process 
of  milking,  until  the  bottle  is  opened. 

A  number  of  prize  cows  and  several  calves 
will  be  installed  at  the  exposition  in  the  very  latest 
types  of  sanitary  stanchions.  These  cows  are  Jer- 
seys and  Holsteins,  from  the  dairy  farm  of  the 
Borden  Company,  and  are  noted  for  their  enor- 
mous yield  of  milk  as  well  as  its  richness  in  food 
values.  Milking  will  be  done  at  half-hour  inter- 
vals during  the  day  and  evening  with  electric  milk- 
ing machines.  The  completeness  with  which  this 
exhibit  is  being  arranged  will  make  it  one  of  inter- 
est to  dairy  men  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
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First  Aid  to  the  Farming  Business 

How  the  National  Agricultural  Organization  Society  Does  Its  Work 


(Continued  from  last  week's  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business.) 

A GLARING  defect  in  the  organization  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  has  been  the  lack  of  any 
recognized  and  competent  agency  to  investi- 
gate and  devise  workable  laws  governing  the  form- 
ation of  cooperative  societies.  The  lack  of  trained 
legal  service  available  for  the  guidance  of  farmers' 
societies  in  the  drafting  of  their  articles  of  incor- 
poration and  their  by-laws  under  the  terms  of  the 
various  State  cooperative  acts,  and  for  the  settling 
of  difficult  points  arising  is  most  noticeable. 

Yet  there  are  great  and  pressing  problems  of 
national  and  State  character  which  must  be  solved. 
Among  them  are  the  relations  of  farmers'  co- 
operative societies  to  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law, 
questions  that  involve  discrimination  against  farm- 
ers in  matters  of  trade,  questions  that  have  to  do 
with  the  power  of  local  associations  to  inaugurate 
activities  that  are  necessary  for  their  welfare  yet 
which  may  be  against  the  terms  of  some  State 
corporation  law. 

To  meet  this  need  the  National  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization Society  created  at  the  outset  a  legis- 
lative and  legal  department,  employing  at  the  head 
of  it  two  of  the  most  skilled  lawyers  and  legislative 
draftsmen  in  America.  This  department  is  con- 
stantly at  work  on  matters  which  affect  the  com- 
mon welfare.  Its  services  are  available  for  the 
drafting  of  State  and  Federal  laws,  for  the  draft- 
ing of  articles  of  organization  and  by-laws  of  any 
type  of  cooperative  society,  and  for  the  fighting  of 
the  farmers'  battles  in  matters  of  claims  and  ad- 
justments which  might  come  up  from  the  member- 
ship. Already  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  has  drafted  constitu- 
tions and  by-laws  for  a  number  of  cooperative  or- 
ganizations and  is  in  touch  with  leaders  in  sev- 
eral States  and  will  draft  for  them  the  cooperative 
laws  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  States.  It  has 
also  looked  into  the  future  and  drafted  plans  of 
organization  for  types  of  societies  not  yet  formed, 
but  soon  to  be  formed. 

From  time  to  time  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  is  called  upon 
to  answer  questions  that  relate  to  the  progress 
of  the  farming  movement.  Accordingly  it  is  con- 
stantly collecting  data  that  may  facilitate  its  work, 
and  it  conducts  surveys  in  the  field.  The  N.  A.  O.  S. 
has  made  preliminary  surveys  along  the  following 
lines: 

(a)  The,  whole  milk  problems  of  the  middle 
western  States.  It  is  studying  the  specific  prob- 
lems at  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Kalamazoo  and  De- 
troit, and  expects  to  begin  a  study  of  the  problems 
at  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis. 

(b)  Alleged  discrimination  against  farmers  in 
trade  relations. 

(c)  The  status  of  farmers'  organizations  on  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

(d)  A  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  American 
land  question,  and  the  distribution  of  immigrant 
and  native  population.  Constructive  programs  for 
land  settlement  are  now  in  process  of  preparation. 
These  programs  include  national  and  State  aid  ma- 
chinery. 

The  N.  A.  O.  S.  reference  department  has  also  an- 
swered a  number  of  inquiries  relating  to  difficult 
points  in  cooperation. 

Skilled  men,  competent  to  carry  on  agricultural 
organization  work,  are  rare  in  American.  The  N. 
A.  O.  S.  has  therefore  begun  to  train  young  men  as 
organizers.  Their  work  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  organizer  of  the  old  time,  and  these 
men  must  not  only  have  a  knowledge  of  agricul- 
tural economics,  but  they  must  have  special  train- 
ing that  fits  them  to  give  advice  of  a  business 
character.  It  is  now  training  four  young  men  for 
organization  work  and  will  admit  others  to  the 
service  as  its  facilities  enlarge.  These  young  fel- 
lows after  passing  thru  their  apprentice  work  will 
be  assigned  to  field  work  as  organizers,  and  the 
more  capable  of  them  may  be  permitted  to  finish 
their  studies  by  field  obsevations  in  foreign  lands. 

The  N.  A.  O.  S.  has  endeavored  to  and  has  estab- 
lished coordinate  relations  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  with  several  State 
departments  of  agriculture  and  educational  institu- 
tions. It  is  also  endeavoring  to  work  in  harmony 
with  existing  farmers'  organizations.  Much  of  its 
work,  however,  is  in  planning  for  the  future  and 
the  financing  of  future  work.  * 

When  a  request  comes  to  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  for  aid 
in  marketing  or  purchasing,  the  first  thing  that 
is  done  is  to  send  to  that  communtiy  a  blank  to 
be  filled  out.  This  blank  asks  impertant  funda- 
mental questions  and  develops  information  along 
the  following  lines: 

(1)  The  type  of  association  needed;  (2)  area 
to  be  served;  (3)  the  number  of  farmers  expected 
to  join;  (4)  attitude  of  the  farmers  toward  pur- 
chase of  shares;  (5)  characteristic  crops  in  terri- 
tory; (6)  railroad  facilities;  (7)  whether  any  or- 
ganizations in  the  territory  are  engaged  in  similar 
activities;  (8)  principal  markets;  (9)  whether  the 


By  Charles  W.  Holman 


KDITDR'S  XOTE — To  work  on  large  linen- 
tlous  that  affect  the  welfare  of  fanners,  and  to 
sive  direct  aid  of  an  efficiency  character,  is 
the  purpose  of  a  new  agency  in  the  United 
States.  This  agency  is  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society.  Its  secretary,  in 
the  issue  of  Auuust  26  told  how  and  why  the 
\.  V.  O.  S  was  horn.  In  this  issue  he  tells  our 
readers  what  it  is  doing  and  what  it  can  do 
for  your  community. 


community  is  shipping  in  car  lots  or  could  be 
brought  to  ship  in  car  lots;  (10)  whether  any  co- 
operative society  has  been  attempted,  and  the  his- 
tory of  its  efforts;  (11)  prevailing  nationalities, 
and  whether  they  work  in  harmony;  (12)  what 
State  and  Federal  aid  has  been  asked,  etc. 

These  questions,  are  asked  in  such  a  way  that 
an  average  person  can  easily  secure  enough  infor- 
mation to  enable  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  office  to  arrive  at 
a  rough  picture  of  the  conditions  of  that  com- 
munity. While  waiting  for  the  correspondent  to 
fill  out  this  blank,  whenever  possible  the  N.  A.  O.  S. 
makes  inquiries  concerning  the  community  and 
the  conditions  there.  It  also  makes  some  investi- 
gations regarding  the  person  writing  so  as  to 
assure  itself  that  it  is  not  dealing  with  incom- 
petent individuals.  If  the  inquiry  comes  from  a 
far  State  the  person  to  whom  this  project  is  as- 
signed also  takes  up  the  question  of  bringing  to 
the  aid  of  that  community  the  recognized  organ- 
ization institutions  in  the  territory,  so  that  if  it  is 
impossible  for  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  to  send  a  man  in  per- 
son the  community  will  secure  the  service  of  a 
disinterested  individual  versed  in  the  theory  and 
technique  of  organization.  Sometimes  the  N.  A. 
O.  S.  requests  one  of  these  individuals  to  go  im- 
mediately to  the  community,  making  a  preliminary 
survey  and  report  to  the  office  as  a  guide  in  cor- 
respondence. 

When  a  community  project  is  deemed  worthy  of 
assistance  and  chances  appear  good  for  the  ven- 
ture succeeding,  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  sends  an  organizer 
who  goes  into  the  local  situation  very  carefully 
and  aids  the  community  in  starting  on  a  sane,  con- 
servative business  basis.  Such  an  organizer  has 
unexampled  facilities  to  assist  him  in  doing  this 
work.  Behind  him  are  the  legal  and  reference 
departments  and  the  general  office  with  whom  he 
is  in  constant  touch.  Should  the  organizer  remain 
upon  the  ground  several  days,  say  pending  the 
drafting  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  the  general 
office  carries  out  his  instructions  while  he  is  work- 
ing out  local  conditions. 

After  the  organization  is  perfected  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  organizer  to  aid  the  community  in  selecting 
a  competent  manager,  and  in  some  cases  instruct 
the  manager  in  the  details  of  his  new  business. 
This  may  involve  assistance  in  opening  up  a  simple 
system  of|bookkeeping,  the  formulating  of  business 
plans,  the  finding  of  business  correspondents  for 
the  handling  of  new  associations,  trades,  etc. 

The  organizer  is  then  expected  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  affairs  of  this  association  and  to  make 
visits  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  advise  the  com- 
munity where  it  is  making  errors.  In  the  course 
of  his  work,  the  organizer  also  encounters  prob- 
lems that  require  the  utmost  delicacy  and  tact  in 
handling.  Possibly  at  one  visit  the  association 
may  be  threatened  with  a  complete  split  because 
of  some  trival  matter. 

How  varied  are  the  demands  that  come  to  the 
Madison  office  may  be  seen  by  a  few  examples. 

A  Grange  in  Wisconsin  wished  to  incorporate; 
articles  of  incorporation  were  drawn  up  and  sent. 
Articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws  have  been 
drafted  for  a  Grange  clearing  house  association. 

A  cheese  producers'  federation  wished  advice  as 
to  how  to  distribute  dividends.  Investigation  into 
the  conditions  revealed  the  fact  that  the  profits  of 
this  society  were  really  needed  as  working  capital. 
On  advice,  the  federation  placed  its  profits  in  a 
reserve  fund. 

By-laws  were  sent  to  a  creamery  company  wish- 
ing to  incorporate;  a  farmers'  trading  and  supply 
company  in  Washington  State  was  given  assist- 
ance In  strengthening  its  organization. 

A  joint  stock  company  manufacturing  cheese  has 
been  aided  to  transform  itself  into  a  cooperative 
company. 

By-laws  have  been  prepared  for  a  trl-county  hay 
federation  in  Wisconsin.  The  case  of  a  California 
poultry  association,  complaining  that  it  had  been 
discriminated  against  in  trading  matters,  has  been 
taken  up  and  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Similar  cases  are  being  handled  as  they  come 
up.    Criticisms  of  State  cooperative  laws  have  been 


furnished  citizens  of  their  respective  States  on  re- 
quest. Inproved  cooperative  laws  have  been  fur- 
nished and  others  are  being  prepared  to  be  intro- 
duced in  legislatures  this  fall  by  citizens  inter- 
ested. Aid  has  been  given  milk  producers  in  cities 
of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and 
California.  A  New  Mexico  community  wished  to 
start  a  rural  telephone  exchange;  the  N.  A.  O.  S. 
furnished  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws, 
with  directions  as  to  how  to  proceed. 

The  membership  fee  paid  by  a  local  organization 
is  for  the  services  described,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  $5.00  per  year,"which  also  entitles  the  so- 
ciety to  send  a  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  N.  A.  O.  S.  This  delegate  may  vote  on  all  mat- 
ters of  policy  and  on  the  election  of  the  directors 
and  officers  of  the  N.  A.  O.  S. 

It  is  not  always  the  unorganized  community 
that  is  in  greatest  need  of  expert  advice.  This  has 
been  proven  by  the  experience  of  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  in 
the  last  few  months,  when  numerous  problems 
have  been  presented  it  by  farmers'  organizations 
already  in  the  field,  to-wit:  Organizing  to  manu- 
facture. Such  problems  vary  from  transformation 
of  joint  stock  companies  into  cooperative  corpor- 
ations, to  the  technical  questions  of  distribution  of 
dividends,  building  of  reserves,  and  important 
questions  of  business  policy.  Sometimes  an  or- 
ganization advises  it  is  unable  to  do  business  satis- 
factorily and  does  not  know  why.  It  applies  to 
the  N.  A.  O.  S.  for  aid.  Perhaps  it  is  unable  to  se- 
cure credit  because  it  is  an  association  in  name 
only;  it  has  not  incorporated  and  has  no  business 
standing.  Perhaps  it  is  a  joint  stock  company  and 
the  smallest  patron  owns  the  largest  amount  of 
stock,  which  would  immediately  bring  about  an 
internal  condition  of  great  grief  and  anxiety.  Such 
organizations  have  found  the  efficiency  service  of 
the  N.  A.  O.  S.  to  be  practical  and  conservative. 
Sometimes  an  organization  desires  information  of 
a  general  character  as,  for  example,  an  Oklahoma 
client  might  wish  to  know  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  marketing  of  hay  in  Chicago,  or  the 
San  Francisco  milk  producers  might  wish  to  know 
the  conditions  and  the  producers'  methods  of  or- 
ganization in  the  large  centers  of  the  Middle  West 
and  East.  Such  service  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  furnishes 
with  a  promptitude  commensurate  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  gathering  the  data. 

One  of  the  most  needed  services  that  such  or- 
ganizations can  get  is  the  audit  service  main- 
tained by  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  annual  audit  of  a  business  organization 
is  parallel  to  a  physician's  examination  of  the 
human  body.  When  the  auditor  is  thru  with  you 
he  knows  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  and  his 
report  is  the  basis  for  the  correction  of  business 
ailments. 

Where  the  N.  A.  O.  S.  deals  with  a  cooperative 
marketing  association  it  endeavors  to  put  into 
the  rules  provision  whereby  the  association  will 
guarantee  the  quality  of  its  produce,  and  improve 
this  quality,  develop  its  own  brand  and  utilize 
approved  methods  of  building  its  trade.  The  N.  A. 
O.  S.  believes  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
trade-marked  advertised  farmers'  products  will  be 
one  of  the  large  factors  in  the  advertising  field. 
It  is  accordingly  studying  this  problem  and  coun- 
seling with  its  clients. 

With  hundreds  of  large  organizations  in  the  field, 
many  of  whom  claim  for  their  end  the  organization 
of  the  farmers,  the  question  arises,  why  should  a 
community  apply  for  N.  A.  O.  S.  aid  and  why  should 
farmers'  organizations  avail  themselves  of  its 
service? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  '  The  N.  A.  O.  S.  is  a  service  agency  and  not 
a  new  federation  of  farmers. 

(2)  The  organizations  subscribing  for  the  serv- 
ice have  control  over  the  policy. 

(3)  It  does  not  attempt  to  control  the  policy 
of  any  local  or  group  organizations  subscribing 
for  this  service.  It  only  offers  the  benefit  of  its 
experience,  which  is  optional  with  the  organization 
as  to  adoption. 

(4)  The  organizations  created  by  it  are  uni- 
form in  character  where  district  conditions  are 
similar. 

(5)  It  is  the  only  institution  today  in  America 
that  fulfills  the  demand  of  the  farmers  as  voiced 
by  Mr.  C.  B.  Kegley,  Master  of  the  Washington 
State  Grange,  who  in  his  1910  address  said: 

"The  one  great  need  of  the  farmer  is  a  national 
headquarters  with  bureaus  of  information,  re- 
search, etc.  Every  organization,  other  than  our 
farm  organizations,  that  I  know  of  maintains  just 
such  a  national  headquarters  in  charge  of  trained 
experts  with  an  ample  staff  of  assistants  to  main- 
tain it  in  a  high  state  of  effectiveness  Th «e  » 
not  a  business  association  of  «f7  »gg ^ame way. 
I  know  of  that  is  not  organized  to  the  same  ^ 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Making  Fit  a 

Misfit  Farm 

/  Find  It  Takes  Time  to  Get  a  Run- 
down Farm  Up  to  the  Point  Where 
It  Brings  In  Much  Ready  Money 
By  Davis  Goll 

(Continued  from  last  week's  Issue  of  The  Farming  Business) 


I  Had  Trouble  Getting  a  Maehiue  to  Tbranh  My  Small  Patch  of  Soy  Beana 


MY  INCOME  of  the  second  year  was  a  little 
better  than  the  return  from  the  first  eight 
months'  work,  but  it  was  not  very  attractive 
from  the  net  profit  standpoint.  However,  the  farm 
was  in  better  shape  and  I  had  added  many  thou- 
sand dollars  to  its  value.  I  always  had  to  console 
myself  with  the  thought  that  I  had  invested  my 
funds  in  a  bank  that  some  day  promised  to  pay 
big  dividends,  when  I  would  get  to  figuring  up  my 
annual  outlay  and  income.  It  takes  at  least  two 
or  three  years  to  get  a  run-down  farm  up  to  the 
point  where  the  place  will  return  much  ready 
money  from  the  farming  operations. 

My  pig  business  brought  me  in  $288;  five  shoats 
sold  for  $63.75;  my  wheat  crop  of  240  bushels 
brought  $240;  feed  which  I  sold  and  fed  on  the 
home  farm  brought  in  $432.50;  my  fat  cattle  sold 
for  $1,645.26,  while  the  posts  and  firewood  sold  for 
$117.50,  making  a  total  income  of  $2,787.01.  My 
labor  in  round  numbers  cost  me  $1,000,  so  that  by 
the  time  I  had  deducted  my  labor  charges  and  the 
production  costs  from  my  income  I  had  just  about 
broken  even  on  the  farming  and  livestock  opera- 
tions of  the  year,  where  no  account  was  taken  of 
the  extra  supplies  I  had  purchased  or  the  added 
improvements  I  had  made  on  the  farm.  Again  I 
had  to  be  content  with  staking  my  own  personal 
labor  against  the  gain  which  the  farm  had  made 
in  gross  value  during  the  year. 

It  had  been  a  relatively  simple  matter  for  me 
to  produce  the  soy  bean  crop,  and  indications  were 
that  my  yield  of  seed  per  acre  would  be  fairly 
good.  It  was  quite  a  different  matter  to  find  a 
thrasherman  who  would  undertake  the  job  of 
thrashing  the  beans.  To  begin  with,  most  of  the 
machine  men  had  stored  their  outfits  for  the  win- 
ter and  they  did  not  want  to  move  for  a  small 
job.  Futhermore,  the  roads  were  bad.  And 
finally,  none  of  them  had  ever  thrashed  any  beans 
before  and  they  were  afraid  to  tackle  the  job.  I 
visited,  urged  and  entreated  ten  different  thrasher- 
men  to  attempt  the  work,  but  without  luck.  Finally 
I  grew  desperate  as  the  time  drew  nigh  when  the 
soy  bean  seed  should  be  on  the  market.  I  went 
to  one  thrasherman  who  I  knew  could  handle  the 
job  if  he  only  would,  and  offered  him  $25  to  move 
his  machine  up  and  thrash  the  crop.  It  was  a  big 
price  for  a  day's  work,  but  I  had  to  talk  in  big 
terms  to  get  any  of  the  machinemen  to  listen. 
This  man  fell  for  the  money,  and  the  next  day  he 
set  his  machine  beside  the  haymow  where  the 
beans  were  stored  preparatory  to  beginning  the 
thrashing  work.  By  substituting  blanks  for  the 
concaves,  and  by  running  the  engine  at  a  lower 
speed,  any  separator  will  thrash  soy  beans  with 
only  a  slight  waste  due  to  cracking  and  damag- 
ing the  seed. 

We  fed  the  beans  directly  from  the  hayloft  to 
the  separator,  the  straw  being  ejected  at  one  end 
of  the  machine  and  the  grain  being  emptied  into 
bags  at  one  side  of  the  separator.  The  outfit  did 
pretty  good  work,  and  in  four  hours  we  had 
thrashed  out  the  bean  crop,  which  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 120  bushels,  an  average  of  ten  bushels 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  which  was  very  good  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  seed  had  been  grown  on  some 
o|  the  worst  land  on  the  farm.  Some  of  the  beans 
had  rotted  in  the  mow,  due  to  the  moisture  which 
was  in  the  roots  of  the  plants.  I  would  never 
advise  any  other  grower  to  pull  soy  beans,  roots 
and  all,  and  store  them  in  the  mow  unless  the 
roots  have  first  been  allowed  to  cure  so  that  all  the 
moisture  would  disappear.  I  was  not  able  to  leave 
the  plants  on  the  ground  for  long,  due  to  threaten- 
ing rains  which  urged  me  to  house  the  crop  as 
soon  as  possible.  Hence  I  lost  a  part  of  the  crop. 
My  experience  in  this  regard  may  be  of  value  to 
some  other  farmer  who  elects  to  produce  soy  bean 
seed. 

I  tried  to  thrash  out  a  few  cowpeas  with  the 
thrashing  machine,  but  the  separator  could  not 
be  correctly  adjusted  so  that  it  would  handle  the 
large  cowpea  seed  without  splitting  and  cracking 
the  seed  all  to  pieces.  I  stored  the  soy  bean  seed 
in  a  bin  and  stirred  it  a  couple  of  times  each  week 


so  that  the  seed  would  thoroly  cure  out.  I  used 
the  straw  as  roughage  for  my  steers,  and  the  way 
the  animals  licked  up  the  long  feed  showed  that 
they  thoroly  relished  soy  bean  straw.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  the  roots  and  dirt  in  the 
straw  I  could  have  also  fed  this  material  to  my 
horses  with  good  results,  as  the  majority  of  soy 
bean  growers  report  excellent  returns  from  feed- 
ing the  straw  to  horses,  cattle,  dairy  cows  and  hogs. 

I  saved  out  enough  seed  for  my  own  use,  and 
then  advertised  the  rest  for  sale  in  several  south- 
ern farming  papers.  Thru  these  mediums  I  was 
able  to  dispose  of  seventy-five  bushels  of  Early 
Hollybrook  soy  bean  seed,  which  brought  me  an 
average  price  of  $2.50  per  bushel,  or  a  gross  in- 
come of  $187.50.  In  addition  I  had  quite  a  large 
amount  of  cracked  and  damaged  grain,  which  I 
used  for  feeding  purposes  during  the  following 
year.  The  expenses  of  preparing  the  land,  buying 
the  seed  and  fertilizer,  planting,  cultivating,  har- 
vesting and  thrashing  the  crop  amounted  to  $88, 
leaving  me  a  net  profit  of  $99.50,  or  $8.29  per  acre. 

It  will  pay  every  farmer  to  raise  soy  beans  for 
seed  if  he  plants  a  variety  acclimated  and  adapted 
to  his  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  The  beans 
will  build  up  the  land  and  they  will  yield  a  profit- 
able income  per  acre.  However,  it  will  be  best  for 
several  farmers  in  a  community  to  combine  in  this 
work,  each  man  to  raise  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of 
beans  for  seed  each  season.  There  are  now  on  the 
market  two  bean  harvesters  and  thrashers  which 
sell  for  $90  apiece.  Each  of  these  machines  is 
operated  by  horse  power.  The  machine  picks  the 
pods  from  the  plants  and  thrashes  the  seed  from 
the  pods  all  in  one  operation.  This  leaves  the 
straw  and  roots  on  the  land,  where  they  can  either 
be  grazed  or  plowed  under.  It  would  pay  five  or 
six  farmers  to  combine  and  buy  a  machine  of  this 
description,  as  they  could  thereby  eliminate  the 
one  problem  of  soy  bean  seed  production — the 
thrashing  question.  In  addition  to  harvesting  and 
thrashing  their  own  crops  with  this  machine,  these 
farmers  could  also  do  public  work  for  any  of  their 
neighbors  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  soy  bean. 
A  machine  would  soon  pay  for  itself  and  the  farm- 
ers would  be  well  repaid  for  their  work  each  sea- 
son by  the  bean  seed  crop  and  by  the  increased 
productive  capacity  of  their  improved  soil. 

Today  the  soy  bean  is  one  of  the  leading  legu- 
minous crops.  It  yields  fine  quality  hay,  it  fur- 
nishes excellent  grazing,  it  produces  a  profitable 
output  of  grain  and  seed,  and  it  tonics  the  land.  It 
is  a  crop  meriting  the  attention  and  investigation 
of  every  farmer.  It  is  superior  to  the  cowpea,  as  it 
has  a  longer  growing  season  and  it  can  better 
withstand  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Like  the 
camel,  the  soy  bean  plant  can  go  a  long  time  with- 
out a  drink.  The  farmer  who  annually  seeds 
twenty  or  twenty-five  acres  of  soy  beans  for  ensil- 
age, hay,  seed  or  soiling  purposes  is  farming  along 
sensible  lines.  Soy  bean  hay  is  equal  to  alfalfa  in 
feeding  value,  while  soy  bean  meal  contains  about 
10  per  cent  more  protein  than  does  the  ordinary 
cottonseed  meal.  Soy  bean  straw,  a  by-product 
of  the  seed  production,  is  also  a  valuable  rough 
feed  for  livestock.  Mr.  Farmer,  get  acquainted 
with  the  soy  bean,  and  the  chances  are  you  will 
find  that  this  plant  will  soon  win  a  position  of  dis- 
tinction on  your  farm  calendar. 

We  tramped  the  cowpea  seed  out  during  bad 
weather.  We  found  that  this  work  could  be  best 
done  by  filling  a  fertilizer  or  grain  sack  about  one- 
third  full  of  pods  and  then  holding  the  open  end  of 
the  sack  in  one  hand  while  the  operator  would 
tramp  and  shuffle  his  feet  over  the  bag  of  pods, 
smashing  them  to  piecemeal  and  shelling  out  the 
seed.  One  man  can  tramp  out  about  sixty-five  or 
seventy  bushels  of  seed  per  day  in  this  way.  When 
a  high  wind  was  blowing,  we  would  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  seed  by  running  the  seed  thru  a 
large  tin  tube  which  emptied  about  five  feet  above 
a  box  which  caught  the  cowpea  seed.  When  the 
mixture  of  seed  and  chaff  passed  from  the  tin  tube 
it  was  exposed  to  the  strong  wind,  which  rapidly 
blew  the  chaff  away  and  allowed  the  seed  to  fall 


into  the  deposit  box.  I  also  ran  the  seed  thru  a 
grain  fan  in  order  to  render  the  seed  as  free  of 
trash  and  foreign  matter  as  possible.  My  yield  of 
cowpea  seed  was  only  six  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Cowpeas  do  best  for  seed  production  on  sandy  loam 
soils,  while  I  had  grown  them  on  a  heavy  clay 
loani  which  was  deficient  in  humus,  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid.  I  sold  one  and  one-half  bushels 
of  the  seed  for  $3.45,  while  the  balance  I  used  for 
my  spring  seeding  operations. 

During  spare  time  in  the  winter  I  had  picked 
and  selected  my  seed  corn  for  the  next  spring.  I 
had  a  surplus  of  seed  and  sold  $35  worth  among 
my  neighbors.  A  representative  of  a  seed  firm 
visited  me  about  this  time  and  offered  me  an 
average  price  of  $1.05  per  bushel  for  the  corn  on 
the  cob  as  it  came  from  the  crib,  including  con- 
siderable short  corn,  if  I  would  furnish  him  with 
250  bushels.  I  needed  all  my  corn  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, so  that  I  was  obliged  to  refuse  this  offer. 

The  farmer  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather 
man,  and  apparently  the  guide  who  determines 
whether  it  will  rain  or  snow  was  in  mighty  poor 
humor  the  next  spring.  His  first  offense  against 
the  grass  and  grain  crops  was  that  he  left  the 
land  bare  during  the  winter.  During  the  month  of 
March  he  continued  his  treacherous  work  by  al- 
lowing twenty-four  freezes  and  thaws  to  occur  in 
the  course  of  thirty-one  days,  with  the  attendant 
spewing  from  the  soil  and  winter-killing  of  much 
of  the  wheat  and  grass.  I  did  all  I  could  to  save 
my  wheat  and  grass,  but  at  that  I  lost  about  half 
of  the  crops.  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  rhuch  of  the 
cover  crops  were  being  heaved  out  of  the  soil  and 
exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun,  I  hitched  four  heavy 
horses  to  a  huge  iron  roller  which  I  borrowed  from 
a  neighbor  and  began  emergency  work  to  save  the 
grass  and  grain.  The  roller  was  heavy,  but  the 
ground  was  hard  and  compact,  so  that  much  of 
the  valuable  effect  of  the  process  was  lost  conse- 
quent on  the  firmness  of  the  soil.  I  rolled  all  the 
wheat  land,  but  at  that  it  was  a  pretty  sickly-look- 
ing crop  when  spring  weather  finally  came  to  stay. 

During  the  latter  part  of  February  and  early  in 
March  I  sowed  $175  worth  of  clover  seed  on  my 
grain  land.  The  succeeding  thaws  and  freezes 
also  seriously  injured  this  clover.  I  used  a  wheel- 
barrow seeder  in  distributing  the  seed,  as  with 
such  a  handy  device  one  man  can  readily  sow 
twenty-five  acres  a  day,  and  as  generally  there  is 
not  a  long  period  wherein  conditions  are  favorable 
for  clover  seeding  operations  it  pays  to  use  imple- 
ments that  will  cover  a  maximum  acreage  in  a 
minimum  time.  What  little  clover  did  come  up 
was  later  on  subjected  to  a  prolonged  dry  spell, 
so  that  about  half  of  it  was  killed.  In  a  word,  I 
kissed  my  $175  worth  of  clover  seed  a  fond  fare- 
well when  I  spread  it  over  the  ground,  as  hardly 
$17.50  worth  of  clover  ever  developed  from  that 
seed.  So  I  decided  to  score  a  big  black  mark 
against  the  weather  man  and  to  take  my  loss  as 
philosophically  as  I  could. 

Again  we  plowed  as  much  land  as  we  could  dur- 
ing the  winter,  so  that  when  the  rush  of  spring 
work  struck  us  we  would  be  prepared  for  it.  Win- 
ter plowing  in  this  section  also  improves  the  tilth 
and  texture  of  the  soil,  as  it  usually  is  exposed  to 
alternate  freezes  and  thaws.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to 
plow  very  light  soils  too  early,  as  they  will  reduce 
to  a  fine  texture  when  the  land  dries  out  and 
much  of  the  surface  soil  will  blow  away.  In  Vir- 
ginia s"pring-plowed  land,  however,  brings  the  best 
crops  of  grass,  as  the  soil  is  usually  more  firm 
and  compact  after  it  settles. 

My  cropping  schedule  covered  sixty  acres  of  corn, 
two  acres  of.  rape  and  seven  acres  of  cowpeas,  soy 
beans  and  sorghum  for  hay.  On  account  of  the 
large  acreage  which  I  had  in  grain  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  produce  as  much  feed  as  I  had  raised  the 
year  before,  as  I  was  afraid  that  I  would  get  so 
many  irons  in  the  fire  that  the  various  crops  would 
be  in  keen  competition  for  the  time  of  my  labor  sup- 
ply. I  tackled  one  field  which  had  not  been  plowed 
for  twenty  years,  and  maybe  we  did  not  have  some 
Continued  on  Page  769 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


ROUMANIA  has  declared  war  on  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Practically  since  the  start  of  the  war 
Roumania  has  been  on  the  fence  and  has 
been  receiving  urgent  invitations  from  both  sides 
to  join  them  and  alluring  promises  of  what  would 
be  done  in  the  way  of  satisfying  her  desire  for 
dominance  in  Transylvania  when  peace  was  de- 
clared. Lying  between  Russia  and  a  good  share  of 
Austria-Hungary *s  western  frontier,  and  between  a 
small  stretch  of  Bulgaria  and  Austria-Hungary,  she 
was  in  a  position  to  practically  dictate  her  own 
terms.  But  if  she  chose  the  wrong  alliance  and  in 
the  end  should  find  her  allies  were  the  losers,  she 
would  practically  lose  her  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  so  it  behooved  her  to  choose  with 
caution.  She  has  finally  chosen  with  the  western 
and  against  the  Central  Powers.  Thus  she  shows 
her  faith  in  the  ultimate  outcome,  and  has  driven 
her  very  commercial  bargain.  Now  the  only  break 
in  the  iron  ring  about  the  Central  Powers  is  the 
short  German-Swiss  frontier.  Since  Roumania  is 
one  of  the  grain  bins  of  the  world  which  has  been 
open  to  Germany  up  to  the  present  time,  and  from 
which  she  has  drawn  extensively,  the  closing  of  it 
to  her  now  will  add  acuteness  to  her  food  problem. 

General  Constantine  Moschopoulos  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  of  staff  of  the  Grecian  armies.  He  is 
an  avowed  sympathizer  of  the  Allied  Powers  and 
it  now  looks  still  more  as  tho  Greece  would  join 
against  Germany.  If  she  does  this  will  put  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey  in  a  bad  way,  with  Roumania  giv- 
ing access  to  Bulgaria  from  the  north,  and  Greece 
opening  the  way  into  Turkey  from  the  south. 

FROM  a  military  viewpoint  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture on  the  Balkan  front  is  the  great  Allied 
offensive  which  has  been  inaugurated.  The 
movement  is  developing,  but  no  decisive  action  has 
been  fought. 

The  British  and  French  advancing  on  the  right 
have  crossed  the  Struma,  pushing  northeast  toward 
the  Bulgarian  frontier.  At  the  same  time  the  Serb- 
ians, who  have  opened  a  drive  for  Monastir,  report 
the  capture  of  Bulgarian  first  line  trenches. 

On  the  extreme  left,  however,  immediately  south 
of  Monastir,  they  have  suffered  a  reverse  and  have 
evacuated  the  Greek  town  of  Banica. 

In  the  center,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Vardar,  the  main  highway  thru  Serbia,  violent 
artillery  action  is  in  progress.  It  was  down  this 
valley  that  the  Teuton-Bulgarian  forces  made  their 
victorious  advance,  and,  according  to  military  ex- 
perts, its  possession  is  vital  to  whoever  holds 
Serbia. 

With  Russian  and  Italian  troops  added  to  the 
French,  British  and  Serbian  forces  already  in  the 
field,  the  Allies  have  a  formidable  array  of  fighting 
men  on  the  Macedonian  front.  So  far,  however,  it 
has  been  only  in  the  center,  in  the  Vardar  Valley, 
that  Entente  advances  have  been  scored. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  this  region,  which 
offers  superior  railroad  facilities  because  of  the  line 
running  thru  it  from  Saloniki  to  Uskup,  has  been 
selected  as  the  main  avenue  along  which  the  En- 
tente thrust  is  to  be  made. 


ON  THE  Eastern  front  there  is  little  of  im- 
portance to  report.  Fighting  took  place  re- 
cently at  the  Stokhod,  in  the  region  of  Rudka- 
Czerwiszcze,  where  the  Russians  in  two  days'  fight- 
ing captured  16  officers  and  1,350  men.  Kovel  and 
Pinsk  are  threatened  by  the  Russian  flanking  opera- 
tions in  this  region.  In  the  Carpathians  both  sides 
claim  minor  successes. 


ON  THE  Western  front,  along  the  Somme,  the 
British  continue  closing  in  on  Thiepval,  on 
their  left  flank,  and  apparently  have  Guillemont, 
on  their  right,  almost  within  their  grip.  South  of  the 
Somme,  the  French  are  now  being  forced  to  fight 
1  ard  for  retention  of  the  trenches  captured  in  the 
vicinity  of  Estrees.  There  is  practically  no  change 
in  the  situation  around  Verdun. 

THE  Italians  are  continuing  passive  in  the 
Goritz  area,  so  far  as  their  infantry  is  con- 
cerned, but  their  artillery  is  showing  marked 
activity,  while  the  work  of  consolidating  the  ground 
won  east  and  southeast  of  the  captured  town  is  be- 
ing completed.  They  have  launched  a  new  aggres- 
sive movement  in  the  Dolomites,  the  Alpine  region 
on  the  far  northern  front,  however,  and  report  the 
capture  of  important  Austrian  positions  on  the 
Tofana  heights. 

IN  GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA  General  Smuts'  troop3 
forced  a  passage  of  the  Wami  River,  and  are  ad- 
vancing on  Kllossa,  an  important  town.  The 
War  Office  report  says  the  passage  of  the  Wami  was 
disputed  by  a  strong  German  force.  The  engage- 
ment lasted  all  Thursday  night,  when  the  enemy 
was  driven  back  along  the  Nrogoro  road.    At  dawn 


the  British  force  held  possession  of  the  crossings 
and  constructed  bridges,  over  which  they  pursued 
the  retreating  enemy.  Another  British  force  in- 
flicted heavy  losses  on  the  enemy  near  Kildete  sta- 
tion, on  the  Central  Railway,  and  is  closing  in  on 
Kilossa. 

ON  THE  presentation  of  the  motion  the  other 
day  for  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  summer  vacation,  Col.  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  formerly  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, initiated  a  debate  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  He  said  there  was  no  certainty  of  a  speedy 
ending  of  the  conflict.  German  armies  were  more 
numerous  and  better  equipped  than  ever,  but  what 
reserves  they  had  was  another  matter,  he  said. 

Colonel  Churchill  urged  the  country  to  organize  for 
a  long  war  and  to  put  food  supplies  and  prices  on 
a  war  basis.  He  also  recommended  the  chartering 
of  all  shipping  at  admiralty  rates  to  end  the  rise  in 
freights,  which  he  called  a  national  scandal. 

The  long  eastern  front,  Colonel  Churchill  argued, 
was  the  most  vulnerable  and  the  inexhaustible 
armies  that  Russia  is  able  to  bring  into  operation 
should  be  utilized  fully.  Therefore  he  urged  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  permit  no  financial 
consideration  to  stand  in  the  way  of  providing  Rus- 
sia to  her  utmost  needs  with  munitions  and  equip- 
ment, upon  which,  he  said,  everything  now  depended. 

THE  Turks,  who  recently  have  been  pressing 
the  Russians  hard  in  southern  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, have    also    attempted    an  offensive 
along  the  Black  Sea  coast,  but  Petrograd  says  that 
they  were  foiled  in  this  movement  and  driven  back 
with  the  aid  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet. 

ITALY  has  finally  declared  war  against  Germany. 
For  some  time  these  two  nations  have  been 
practically  at  war  with  each  other,  tho  no  form- 
al declaration  of  hostilities  has  been  made  by 
either  side.  This  declaration  by  Italy  had  recently 
been  presaged  by  the  disembarking  of  Italian 
troops  at  Saloniki  to  aid  the  Entente  Allies  in  their 
Balkan  campaign,  as  such  active  participation 
would  mean  the  existence  of  formal  state  of  war  be- 
tween Italy  and  Germany.  The  disembarkation  was 
followed  closely  by  the  declaration  which  it  logical- 
ly prophesied.  Germany  is  directing  the  operations 
against  the  Allies  on  this  front  and  as  the  official 
German  reports  show  has  forces  there.  Some  Aus- 
trian troops  also  probably  are  employed  and  pos- 
sibly Turks,  but  the  major  portion  of  the  army  is 
made  up  of  Bulgarians.  Recent  reports  have  indi- 
cated the  withdrawal  of  Austrian  troops  from  the 
Balkans  for  use  on  the  Russian  and  Italian  fronts. 
As  the  Entente  Allies  are  believed  to  have  a  force 


of  some  700,000  British,  French  and  Serbian  troops 
on  the  Saloniki  front,  the  sending  of  reinforce- 
ments at  this  time,  just  after  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ties on  a  large  scale,  would  indicate  the  Allies  have 
embarked  on  a  campaign  of  extensive  proportions. 


The   Ahove   Miipn  Show  the  IHlltlOl   lit   tile    Moment  In  <»ir  Balkan*.  *|"' !'"'  ^""Hikl.  «•«   Alli.  <l 
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FARM  LOAN  TOUR  ARRANGED 


Doctors  Blame  Alcohol 

AS  THE  result  of  a  study  into  the  cases  of 
heat  prostration,  Dr.  Karl  Meyer,  medical 
warden  of  the  County  Hospital  in  Chicago, 
and  Dr.  Harry  Gauss,  an  interne,  have  found  that' 
ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  heat  strokes  are  trace- 
able to  alcoholism  or  the  use  of  alcohol.  Their 
opinion  is  based  on  an  examination  of  155  cases  of 
heat  prostration  taken  to  the  County  Hospital  dur- 
ing three  days  of  the  extraordinary  hot  spell  in 
July.  The  mortality  in  these  cases  was  44  per 
cent.  Dr.  Gauss  questioned  twenty-live  patients 
suffering  from  heat  stroke.  All  but  two  had  drunk 
some  alcoholic  beverage  during  the  day.  The 
twenty-three  confessed  to  libations  extending  from 
one  bottle  to  one  gallon  of  beer,  besides  stronger 
drinks.  Most  of  the  victims  admitted  the  habitual 
use  of  intoxicants. 

"It  was  hardly  necessary  to  question  many  of 
them,"  Dr.  Meyer  said,  "because  the  external  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  alcohol  was  so  plain.  A  case 
of  heat  prostration  without  an  alcoholic  breath 
seemed  a  rarity.  In  fatal  cases  the  use  of  a  stom- 
ach pump  commonly  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
victim  had  been  drinking.  Ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  the  cases  were  due  to  alcohol." 


Remove  Tax  on  Mixed  Flour 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  wheat  and  flour  it  is  expected  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  will  express  itself, 
either  formally  or  informally,  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Rainey  bill  repealing  the  tax  on  mixed 
flour.  The  tax,  put  on  during  the  Spanish  War, 
prevents  the  mixing  of  corn  and  wheat  flours  by 
reason  of  the  heavy  penalty.  Its  repeal,  it  is  con- 
tended, will  result  in  keeping  the  price  of  bread 
at  5  cents  a  loaf,  and  at  the  same  time  will  make 
it  possible  to  increase  the  size  of  the  loaf. 


Plan  Forest  Land  Acquisition 

PLANS  for  the  acquisition  by  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve District  of  wooded  lands  in  Palatine, 
Wheeling,  Northfield  and  Proviso,  111.,  were 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  real  estate  ap- 
praisers of  the  Cook  County  board.  The  committee 
decided  to  recommend  purchase  by  the  district  of 
certain  land  in  Palatine  which  has  been  offered 
at  $90  an  acre,  and  the  land  offered  at  $175  an  acre 
adjoining  the  Des  Plaines  River  and  near  Milwau- 
kee road. 

Plenty  of  Free  Land 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  LANE  announ- 
ces that  the  Government  has  much  land  to  give 
away  to  those  who  wish  to  be  farmers.  He 
says  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  acres 
of  land  remain  in  the  public  domain,  according  to 
official  figures  just  compiled  by  the  General  Land 
Office.  These  acres  are  located  in  twenty-five 
States,  extending  from  California  to  Michigan,  and 
from  Florida  to  Washington.  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin have  nearly  100,000  acres  of  such  land. 

Cows  Have  Ambition 

COWS,  like  humans,  have  their  hopes,  sorrows 
and  ambition,  according  to  Senator  Alton  F. 
Roberts  of  Marquette,  Mich.  Senator  Rob- 
erts is  a  fancier  of  good  dairy  cattle,  and  adds  that 
when  the  cows  are  fed  they  should  be  given  their 
meals  in  courses,  with  a  cocktail  as  an  appetizer 
and  a  dessert  for  the  finish.  The  senator  is  not 
feeding  alcohol  to  his  cattle;  instead  he  is  using 
the  red  table  beet  as  an  appetizer. 

German  Crops  Show  Increase 

ADOLPH  VON  BOTOCKI,  president  of  the  Food 
Regulation  Board,  Berlin,  has  issued  a  state- 
ment that  information  now  at  hand  gives  as- 
surance that  this  year's  crops  will  be  much  in  ex- 
cess of  those  of  the  last  peace  years.  The  state- 
ment says  Germany  is  assured  of  supplies  of  all 
food  necessaries  for  another  year. 

Reduced  Interest  Rates 

INSURANCE  companies  who  carry  one-third  of 
the  farm  loans  in  the  country  report  that  they 
are  facing  the  problem  of  having  their  com- 
missions reduced,  as  well  as  their  rates.  The  de- 
mand for  farm  mortgages,  they  say,  during  the 
past  few  years,  has  worked  interest  rates  down, 
until  in  1915  there  were  only  three  States  in  which 
the  rate  and  commission  exceeded  10  per  cent. 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  all  of  the  varied 
agricultural  interests  In  the  Middle 
West  will  be  summoned  before  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Board  when  it  makes  its  tour 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in- 
formation to  enable  it  to  determine  the  boun- 
daries of  twelve  Federal  banks  created  under 
the  recent  Rural  Credits  law.  Frank  R.  Wil- 
son, chief  of  the  Division  of  Information  on 
Rural  Credits,  was  in  Chicago  recently  after 
a  trip  thru  the  Middle  West  arranging  for  the 
meetings  of  the  board.  He  summoned  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  agricultural  divisions  of 
the  Middle  West  to  testify  before  the  board 
when  it  comes  West.  While  in  Michigan,  he 
got  officials  of  the  fruit  and  grape  growers 
associations  and  officials  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  lined  up  to  present  facts  on  the 
financial  needs  of  the  State.  In  Wisconsin, 
special  attention  was  given  to  the  dairy  farm- 
ers. A  hearing  will  be  held  in  Springfield, 
111.,  September  21,  when  the  board  returns 
from  a  tour  of  the  West  and  Coast  States. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  the  Treasury  Department 
is  flooded  with  letters  from  farmers  and  city 
folks,  as  well,  seeking  information  about  the 
plan  by  which  the  Government  is  going  to  ex- 
tend easy  credit  to  farmers  on  long-time 
loans.  He  says  that  Secretary  McAdoo  plans 
to  have  the  banks  under  operation  by  the 
first  of  next  year. 

Loans  will  be  from  five  to  forty  years  in 
duration,  at  the  option  of  the  borrower,  and 
the  borrower  must  pay  off  principal  and  in- 
terest in  small  annual  or  semi-annual  install- 
ments. In  no  case  can  the  interest  rate  be 
more  than  6  per  cent,  and  it  will  be  less  if 
the  Government  can  sell  the  bonds  of  the 
Federal  Loan  bank  for  less.  After  a  Feder- 
al bank  has  lent  $50,000  to  farmers,  it  holds 
$50,000  worth  of  first  mortgage  farm  securi- 
ties. Using  these  mortgages  as  collateral,  it 
then  makes  an  issue  of  $50,000  of  bonds  and 
sells  them  to  get  another  $50,000  to  loan,  and 
this  process  is  repeated  twenty  times.  This 
makes  the  loaning  capacity  of  the  twelve  Fed- 
eral Land  banks  $180,000,000,  in  addition  to 
the  original  capital  stock  of  $9,000,000. 


Food  Prices  on  Increase. 

THE  European  war  and  bad  crops  in  the 
United  States  are  blamed  in  a  large  measure 
for  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  prices 
of  some  articles  of  food.  Chicago,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  country,  at  the  present  time  is  paying 
Civil  War  prices  for  sugar,  and  almost  Civil  War 
prices  for  hogs.  Other  groceries  have  gone  up,  and 
the  prediction  is  that  they  will  go  higher.  Canned 
goods  have  increased  steadily  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  now  values  show  advances  of  from 
15  to  25  per  cent.  Flour  is  up  approximately  15 
per  cent.  All  corn  products  have  gone  up  in  price. 
Some  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  two  years  ago  and 
today  for  a  number  of  necessities  and  near  neces- 
sities follow: 

Two  years  ago.  Now. 

Flour,  barrel   $7.00  $8.00 

Sugar,  barrel    6.00  7.50 

Imported  sardines,  case  of  100  tins.  6.00  15.00 

Baked  beans   10  .15 

Salmon   s  15  .20 

Canned  cherries   15  .25 

Canned  peas   12  .15 

Rice,  pound   06  .07 


Bedding  Charges  Protested 

THE  National  Livestock  Exchange,  composed 
of  practically  all  of  the  livestock  exchanges 
in  the  country,  with  a  general  office  in  Chi- 
cago, has  protested  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  against  the  practice  of  southwestern 
railroads  in  charging  $1  and  $2,  respectively,  for 
bedding  single  and  double  deck  cars.  The  ex- 
change, in  this  protest,  asks  suspension  of  these 
charges,  pending  a  hearing  of  a  case  on  railroad 
rates  and  other  charges  in  the  general  livestock 
investigation  case.  The  exchange  says  that  if  this 
charge  is  allowed  to  be  applied,  it  will  establish  a 
precedent,  as  heretofore  this  has  been  included  in 
the  railroad  freight  charges. 


Buenos  Aires  correspondence  says  that  meat  is 
not  as  high  in  Argentina  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  very  fanciest  cuts  of  beefsteak  may  be  had  for 
25  cents  a  pound.  Practically  every  other  article 
of  food  and  clothes,  together  with  house  rent,  is 
two  and  three  times  the  prices  in  New  York  or 
Chicago. 


Farming  Business  News 

Charles  P.  Thornton,  a  Jamaica  druggist,  declares 
that  he  is  able  to  make  paper  out  of  garbage  and 

chemicals. 

»    •  * 

During  the  past  year,  the  English  government  has 
spent  $10,000,000  for  jam  for  English  soldiers  it 
was  announced  in  the  commons. 

*  *  * 

It  was  reported  recently  on  the  market  that  20,- 
000,000  pounds  of  lard  were  purchased  by  the  Bel- 
gian Relief  Society  for  export  to  Belgium.  Also  a 
liberal  amount  of  pork  meats. 

*  *  * 

Farmers  from  all  over  the  State  of  Illinois  at- 
tended the  one-day  course  in  the  new  Federal  Farm 
Loan  law  conducted  at  the  State  University.  Her- 
bert Myrick  acted  as  instructor, 

*  *  * 

Butterless  days  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
food  restrictions  in  Berlin.  Four  days  a  week  will 
be  butterless  at  hotels  and  restaurants.  No  butter 
will  be  permitted  on  meat  days. 

*  *  * 

The  imperial  chancellor  of  Germany  is  empow- 
ered to  undertake  the  distribution  of  meat  in  the 
country,  by  the  recent  act  of  the  bundesrath.  Here- 
tofore it  has  been  left  to  each  community. 

*  *  * 

General  Carranza  in  Mexico  City  announces  that 
he  will  settle  the  dispute  over  farm  lands  in  Mexi- 
co by  an  official  decree  some  time  in  the  future.  The 
land  has  been  confiscated  by  the  government. 

*  *  * 

C.  H.  Potter  and  B.  I.  Danent,  secretary  of  the 
Butter  Advertising  Bureau,  reported  to  the  Chicago 
Advertising  Association  that  gratifying  results  have 
been  secured  in  their  campaign  against  fake  ad- 
vertising. 

*  *  * 

A  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  insect  destroying  birds 
on  both  sides  of  the  Canadian  boundary  was  recent- 
ly signed.  The  treaty  practically  covers  all  kinds 
of  bird  life. 

*  *  * 

A  surplus  of  $5,200,000  from  the  postal  service 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  was  reported 
by  Postmaster  General  Burleson.  Secretary 
McAdoo  said  this  is  the  third  time  since  1836  that 
the  postal  revenue  has  shown  a  surplus. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  Game  and  Fish  Commission  of  Illinois  has 
added  to  northern  Illinois  waters  already  desig- 
nated as  fish  preserves  the  following:  Millers'  Lake, 
Hickory  Lake,  Plum  River,  all  outlets  of  Rush 
Creek  and  what  are  known  as  "the  bay"  and  "the 
fills." 

*  *  * 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Census  is  planning  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  cost  of  cartage  in  cities  to  as- 
certain the  effect  of  cartage  charges  on  the  cost  of 
living.  The  city  delivery  system,  the  bureau  says, 
is  in  a  large  measure  blamed  for  the  price  of  food 
and  other  commodities. 

*  *  * 

Stocks  of  butter  and  eggs  in  fifty-four  cold  stor- 
age houses  over  the  United  States  were  made  public 
by  the  Butter  and  Egg  Exchange  of  Chicago.  There 
are  78,768,000  pounds  of  butter  in  storage,  against 
70,155,000  pounds  at  this  time  a  year  ago,  an  in- 
crease of  8,613,000  pounds,  and  egg  supplies  are 
3,698,000  cases  against  4,332,000  cases  a  year  ago. 

Confidential  reports  reaching  Washington  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  is  threat- 
ened by  adverse  conditions.  The  crop  is  reported 
nearly  ruined  in  Kilkenny.  In  the  past  few  years 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  has  caused 
intense  suffering  in  some  districts  because  it  is  the 
only  means  of  subsistence  in  some  parts  of  the 
island. 

*  *  * 

George  D.  Sanders,  a  cotton  planter  of  Fairfax, 
S.  C,  in  Chicago  looking  for  some  white-faced  stock 
heifers  for  breeding  purposes  on  his  farm  in  South 
Carolina,  says  that  boll  weevil  is  driving  the  cotton 
men  into  the  livestock  business  in  the  South.  He 
recently  purchased  six  pure-bred  Hereford  bulls 
and  plans  to  secure  a  large  number  of  heifers. 

*  *  * 

More  than  $1,350  in  cash  will  be  given  as  pre- 
miums in  thirty-two  classes  at  the  third  annual 
Horse  Show  to  be  held  at  Linden,  Iowa,  October  10 
and  11.  From  a  small  local  event,  in  three  years 
this  show  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  accredited 
exhibitions  in  Iowa.  The  American  Shire  Horse  As- 
sociation is  offering  two  cups  for  stallions  and 
mares.  .  . 
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What  the  Angora  Is  Good  For 

He  Prefers  Brush  and  Weeds  to  Tin  Cans  and  Pays  a  Profit  From  Them 


AT  PRESENT  the  United  States  uses  7,000,000 
pounds  of  mohair  a  year  in  the  manufacture 
of  plush,  upholstering,  dress  goods,  summer 
suitings,  braids,  rugs,  imitation  fur  and  curled 
false  human  hair.  Of  this  amount.  2,000,000  pounds 
has  heretofore  been  imported  from  Europe,  while 
the  balance  is  of  domestic  production.  There  are 
over  one  million  Angoras  in  this  country  engaged 
in  the  cleaning  of  brushland,  the  production  of  goat 
meat  and  the  making  of  mohair.  For  the  Angora 
is  an  animal  of  triple  ability;  he  can  do  three 
things  at  the  same  time. 

The  average  person  regards  the  goat  as  an  ani- 
mal with  a  cast  iron 
stomach,  an  appetite 
for  tin  cans  and  an  in- 
herent desire  to  butt 
some  one.  The  Angora 
is  nowhere  near  as  bad 
as  he  is  painted.  Nat- 
urally he  is  a  browser; 
he  abhors  tainted  food; 
he  is  industrious,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  wage-earners 
that  can  be  kept  on  the 
farm.  Grade  Angoras 
cost  from  $4.00  to  $5.00 
per  head,  and  they  will 
pay  for  themselves  the 
first  two  seasons  in 
the  mohair  which  they 
will  yield  and  in  the 
cut-over  land  which 
they  will  clean. 

It  used  to  be  that 
there  was  no  market 
for  goat  meat  and  it 
had  to  be  sold  as  bogus 
mutton.  Recently  a  de- 
mand for  goat  meat 
has  developed.  At  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  about 
100,000  goats  are 
slaughtered  for  meat 
purposes  each  year. 
The  average  weight  of 
these  goats  is  sixty- 
eight  pounds.  The  flesh 
shows  a  nice  marbling 
of  fat  and  lean  meat 
and  is  superior  to  mutton  In  flavor  and  sweetness. 
"Once  a  goatmeat  eater  always  one"  is  a  true  say- 
ing. Goat  meat  has  masqueraded  as  mutton  so 
often  that  in  Oregon — an  Angora  stronghold — a 
law  has  been  passed  that  goat  meat  must  be  so 
labeled. 

Four  or  five  Angoras  to  the  acre  will  do  more 
efficient  work,  and  will  perform  the  job  at  a  lower 
expense,  in  clearing  up  cut-over  land  than  will  a 
young  army  of  axmen.  The  Angora  relishes  the 
browse  which  is  abundant  in  the  woodland.  He 
will  leave  the  best  fields  of  bluegrass  in  order  to 
nibble  at  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  underbrush.  And 
the  goat  keeps  clipping  the  stems  and  leaves  until 


By  G.  H.  Dacy 

finally  the  wild  growth  is  killed.  The  land  is  then 
in  shape  for  cultivation.  In  the  Northwest  the 
Angora  has  been  an  active  homesteader.  He  has 
been  a  first-aid  to  the  settler  in  clearing  land  for 
agricultural  purposes.  And  he  still  has  lots  of 
work  ahead  of  him,  as  there  are  millions  of  acres 
of  cut-over  land  still  to  be  tamed. 

The  Angora  will  prosper  in  practically  any  cli- 
mate. The  breed  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and 
it  has  been  disseminated  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Give  the  Ansnru  Hiuli  nnd  Dry  Land  With  Good  Shelter  From  Storms  and  He  Will  Clear  the  Ground 
of  BruMh  and  Pay  a  Profit  on  the  I'se  of  the  Land.  Give  Him  Additional  Rations  Which  He  Likes  und 
He  Will  Pay  a  Still  Greater  Profit 


America  has  gained  prominence  in  the  Angora 
business,  and  today  she  exports  breeding  stock  to 
foreign  countries.  In  America  the  pure-bred  An- 
gora has  been  crossed  with  the  common  goat,  and 
in  consequence  the  size,  vigor  and  general  hardi- 
ness of  the  progeny  have  been  improved. 
The  American  doe  and  buck  are  both  horned  and 
are  pure  white  in  color.  The  body  is  compara- 
tively blocky  and  indicative  of  strength  and  vital- 
ity. All  of  the  body  except  the  inside  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  legs  is  covered  with  a  curly,  lustrous 
fleece  which  is  free  from  kemp. 

Angoras  have  been  used  to  particular  advantage 
on  the  Government  forest  ranges  in  fighting  fires — 


the  animals  graze  the  underbrush  very  close  and 
control  the  fires  by  preventing  them  from  spread- 
ing as  they  would  do  if  the  growth  of  weeds,  grass 
and  small  shrubs  was  left  on  the  ground.  The 
Angora  is  an  animal  that  will  rustle  his  living  on 
the  range.  The  Angora  prospers  under  conditions 
which  would  spell  sure  death  to  other  varieties 
of  livestock.  The  Angora  is  also  an  efficient  dis- 
penser of  fertility  over  the  land  which  he  grazes. 
Goat  manure  is  one  of  the  richest  fertilizers  known 
to  agriculture. 

Abandoned  farming  land  in  nearly  every  State  in 
the  country  could  be  reclaimed  with  Angoras,  ex- 
cept where  the  land  is 
wet  and  marshy.  Goats 
are  natives  of  a  high, 
dry,  mountainous  coun- 
try, and  they  cannot 
stand  wet  feet.  Goats 
are  more  immune  from 
the  devastations  of  va- 
grant dogs  than  are 
sheep,  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  shepherd 
will  often  run  a  body- 
guard of  Angoras  with 
his  flock  in  order  that 
the  goats  may  fight  the 
dogs.  Usually  it  is  bad 
policy  to  pasture  goats 
with  horses,  cattle  or 
mules,  as  the  Angoras 
are  liable  to  get  kicked. 
Where  the  goats  are 
associated  with  hogs, 
the  swine  are  likely 
to  eat  some  of  the  kids 
as  they  are  born. 

A  Texas  goat  named 
Romeo  produced  a 
fleece  that  was  twenty 
and  three  -  quarters 
inches  long  and  weighed 
eighteen  pounds.  This 
fleece  sold  for  $115. 
Generally  speaking,  An- 
goras are  sheared  once 
a  year,  altho  in  the 
Southwest  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shear  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  as 
otherwise — due  to  the  climate — the  animal  will 
shed  its  fleece.  The  average  weight  of  an  American 
fleece  for  one  year's  growth  is  two  and  one-half  or 
three  pounds,  with  an  average  length  of  approxi- 
mately ten  inches.  At  present  the  average  price 
of  mohair  is  abnormally  high  because  of  the 
European  war.  One  of  the  leading  Angora  counties 
in  the  United  States  sold  its  mohair  crop  for  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  pound  for  the  last  cou- 
ple of  seasons  prior  to  the  war,  due  to  the  excel- 
lent length  and  superior  quality  of  the  product. 
The  average  goatman  is  satisfied  if  he  realizes 
an  annual  cash  income  of  from  $1.50  to  $2  from 
Continued  on  Page  761 


LOSS  IN  SELLING  COTTON  IN  THE  SEED 


THAT  the  practice  of  selling  cotton  in  the  seed 
is  responsible  for  serious  losses  to  produ- 
cers in  many  sections  has  been  demonstrated 
by  investigations  by  marketing  specialists  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  impossible, 
It  is  said,  to  determine  accurately  before  ginning 
the  quality  of  cotton  and  the  percentages  of  lint, 
seed  and  trash  which  it  contains.  In  consequence, 
buyers  of  seed  cotton  base  their  prices  on  the  aver- 
age character  of  the  cotton  of  the  community,  and 
the  farmer  who  produces  better  cotton  than  the 
average  often  obtains  no  reward.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  the  producers  of  average  cotton  suffer, 
for  the  buyer  allows  himself  a  wide  margin  of  safe- 
ty fn  making  his   quotations  and  purchases. 

These  facts  are  brought  out  in  a  number  of  tables 
just  published  in  Department  Bulletin  No.  375,  "Dis-i. 
advantages  of  Selling  Cotton  in  the  Seed."  This 
practice,  while  not  as  common  as  it  once  was,  is 
still  prevalent  in  certain  sections,  particularly  in 
those  regions  in  which  cotton  is  a  comparatively 
new  crop,  or  in  which  the  production  is  compara- 
tively scanty.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  90 
per  cent  of  Missouri's  small  crop  was  sold  in  the 
seed  in  1915,  and  only  2  per  cent  of  South  Caro- 
lina's. The  actual  number  of  bales  sold  in  this 
way,  however,  was  greatest  in  Oklahoma,  and  for 
this  reason  the  investigation,  the  results  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  bulletin  already  mentioned, 
was  conducted  in  that  State. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  a  large  num- 
ber of  saraDles  of  seed  cotton  were  collected  from 


loads  sold  by  different  farmers,  and  the  price  of 
each  load  ascertained.  These  samples  were  ginned 
and  the  relative  proportions  of  lint,  seed  and  trash 
determined.  It  was  then  possible  to  compare  the 
returns  which  the  farmers  received  for  their  Cot- 
ton with  what  they  would  have  obtained  had  they 
sold  their  lint  and  seed  separately  at  the  prevail- 
ing prices. 

The  samples  showed  a  wide  variation  in  the  out- 
turn of  lint,  seed  and  trash.  The  variation,  how- 
ever, was  rarely  taken  into  account  by  the  buyers 
who,  in  the  same  market,  on  the  same  day,  often 
offered  the  same  price  for  all  unginned  cotton,  irre- 
spective of  its  quality.  Such  discrimination  as  was 
exercised  was  against  the  producer — that  is,  a  lower 
price  might  be  offered  for  cotton  that  was  ob- 
viously below  the  average,  but  good  cotton  brought 
no  more  than  the  market  rate. 

This  rate  was  in  the  majority  of  cases  much 
below  what  the  seed  and  lint  would  have  brought 
had  they  been  sold  separately.  Comparisons  pub- 
lished in  detail  in  the  new  bulletin  show  that  this 
loss  ranged  from  an  average  of  $1.75  per  bale  for 
Low  Middling  to  an  average  of  $7.60  per  bale  for 
Good  Middling.  The  total  loss  on  586  bales  of  the 
white  grades  sampled  by  the  investigators  was 
$2,715.20,  or  an  average  of  $4.63.  In  these  calcula- 
tions, it  should  be  said,  proper  allowance  was  made 
for  the  cost  of  ginning.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
true,  the  farmer  gained  by  selling  his  cotton  In 
the  seed,  but  these  were  far  too  few  to  alter  the 
general  result. 


There  is,  moreover,  another  disadvantage  inher- 
ent in  the  practice.  Not  only  does  the  farmer  usually 
lose  in  the  marketing  of  any  one  crop,  but  he  is 
seriously  hindered  in  improving  his  cotton  from 
year  to  year  because  there  is  no  incentive  to  do  so. 
As  the  buyer  of  seed  cotton  pays  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  grade  and  staple,  the  producer  is  forced 
to  think  chiefly  of  the  yield  per  acre.  Moreover,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  grower  to 
obtain  his  own  seed  from  the  ginner  for  planting 
and  he  is,  therefore,  unable  to  maintain  a  pure 
variety.  In  the  majority  of  markets  about  the  only 
advantage  in  selling  seed  cotton,  the  investigators 
found,  was  the  saving  in  the  time  of  the  men  and 
teams  that  otherwise  would  have  to  await  their 
turns  at  the  gins.  They  recommend,  therefore,  that 
for  the  common  good  of  all  concerned  the  practice 
of  selling  cotton  in  the  seed  be  discouraged  and  that 
each  bale  be  custom  ginned  and  sold  upon  its 
merits. 


A  series  of  egg  candling  demonstrations  was 
recently  conducted  thruout  the  State  of  Illinois 
by  the  Food  and  Dairy  Commission.  The  object  of 
the  demonstrations  was  to  teach  the  far™Jr*  ^ 
to  ship  better  eggs  to  market  and ^hereb, ^  obtain 
a  better  price  for  their  produc The  depa^  g£J 
experts  told  the  farmers  that  es»™«  because  of 
$5,000,000  is  lost  annually  by  farmers  Dec* 
improper  handling  of  eggs. 
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Beehives. 


BEE  raising  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular, 
not  only  for  the  interest  and  pleasure  which 
the  bees  afford,  but  for  the  profit  derived  from 
them.  Many  farm  homes  are  amply  supplied  with 
honey  to  the  extent  that  it  practically  takes  the 
place  of  sugar  for  all  cooking  purposes.  The 
village  and  small  town  afford  most  excellent  places 
for  raising  bees,  and  it  is  altogether  possible  to 
keep  them  in  cities. 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  for  a  very  com- 
plete and  well  equipped  hive,  such  as  a  man  would 
wish  to  use  in  extensive  bee  raising.  The  hive 
stand  is  used  when  the  hives  are  kept  on  the 
ground.    The  front  slanting  board  affords  a  land- 
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COMB  FRAMES— 

(1)  Eight    pieces    %"xl  1-I6"xl8%' 

part  of  frame. 

(2)  Sixteen  pieces  %"xl  1-I6"x9"  for  ends. 

(3)  Eight  pieces  *4"x%"xl7%"  for  lower  part 

of  frame. 

(4)  Eight  pieces  %"x%"xl6%"  for  supports  for 

foundation  comb. 

SUPPORTS  FOR  SECTIONS  IN  SUPER— 
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ing  place  for  the  bees,  as  they  fly  home  laden  with 
honey.  The  feeding  board  given  in  detail  is  a 
platform  where  bees  may  feed  if  the  left-over 
honey  is  exhausted  and  there  is  no  feed  to  tide 
the  bees  over  until  summer. 

The  hive  proper  is  for  the  breeding  comb,  and 
the  place  where  the  bees  store  food  for  themselves 
during  the  winter,  altho  this  also  is  taken  out  if 
so  desired.  The  supers  which  are  placed  above 
the  hive  are  for  additional  honey  after  the  hive 
proper  has  been  filled.  It  is  in  these  supers  that 
the  comb  honey  is  produced  for  market, 

MATERIAL— 
One  piece  y8"xl0"xl2'  pine. 
One  piece  %"x6"xl4\ 
One  piece  y8"xl2"xl4". 
One  piece  %"x8"xl7". 
One  piece  %"xl0"x9'. 
One  piece  %"x8"xl8". 

One  piece  galvanized  iron  21%"x2'3%"  for  metal 
top  cover. 

A  number  of  staples  to  go  in  at  D  in  foundation 

comb  frames. 

A  small  quantity  of  tin  strips  wide  to  use  on 
comb  frames  and  at  C  in  drawing. 

A  number  of  different  sizes  of  nails  and  brads. 

TOOLS — Saws,  planes,  chisel,  knife,  rule,  pencil, 
try-square,  tin  shears,  gauge,  plow  and  hammer. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 

HIVE— 

Two  pieces  %"x9%"x20"  for  sides. 
Two  pieces  7/8"x9y2"xl3M:"  for  front  and  back. 
Two  pieces  1/£"x%"x41/&"  for  adjusts  for  opening. 
Two  pieces  l"xl\i"x5"  for  handles. 

super- 
Two  pieces  %"x5%"x20"  for  sides. 
Two  pieces  y8"x5%"xl31/k"  for  front  and  back. 
Two  pieces  %"x4"xl2i4"  for  support  for  sections. 

TOP  COVER— 

One  piece    7/8"xl4"x20"  for  top. 

Two  pieces  %"x3"x21%"  for  sides. 

Two  pieces  y8"x3"xl41^"  for  front  and  back. 

FEEDING  BOARD— 

(1)  Two  pieces  y8"x2y2"x21%"  for  sides. 

(2)  One  piece  7/8"x2y2"xl4"  for  back. 

(3)  One  piece  %"x9y2"xl2,A"  for    front  plat- 

form. 

(4)  One  piece  7/8"xll%"xl2^"   for   back  plat- 

form. 

(5)  One  piece  y8"xl%"xl2"  for  division. 

(6)  Nine  pieces  %"x%"xllV4"  for  partitions. 

HIVE  STAND— 

(1)  Two  pieces  %"x4"x2'2%"  for  sides. 

(2)  One  piece  %"x4"xl4"  for  back. 

(3)  One  piece  %"x8%"xl4"  for  front. 


Seven  pieces  %"xlVi"xlG1/4"  for  lower  supports. 
Fourteen  pieces  %"xl1,4 "x5%"for  uprights. 

PARTITIONS  BETWEEN  SECTIONS  IN  SUPER— 

Twenty-four  pieces  1-I6"x%"xl6". 
Twelve  pieces  %"x%"x5". 
Thirty-six  pieces  1-I6"x%"x4%". 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  HIVE— Plow  out  the 
groove  on  the  end  pieces  at  the  top  %"  wide  and  %" 
deep  for  the  projections  on  the  upper  ends  of  the 
foundation  comb  frame  to  rest  on.  Make  the  joints 
on  the  ends  as  shown  in  the  detail  on  the  first 
drawing.    Nail  the  joints  together  carefully,  mak- 


put  on  the  metal  top  cover.  A  brick  or  some  weight 
is  usually  put  on  the  top  to  hold  the  hive  and 

supers  together  in  case  of  a  high  wind. 

FEEDING  BOARD— Cut  all  pieces  to  dimensions 
given  in  the  bill  of  stock.  Notice  the  construction 
of  the  feeding  board  in  the  detail  sheet.  Nail  piece 
No.  5  to  piece  No.  4  first,  then  No.  3  to  No.  4.  Nail 
on  the  sides  and  end,  and  lastly  the  small  cleats. 

HIVE  STAND— This  may  be  made  of  a  poorer 
grade  of  lumber  than  the  hive  and  super.  Measure 
down  4"  on  one  edge  of  piece  marked  No.  1  in  bill 
of  stock,  and  draw  line  from  opposite  corner.  Saw 
to  the  line.  Nail  on  the  back  piece.  Bevel  both 
edges  of  No.  3  so  that  the  upper  end  will  fit  up  close 
to  the  feeding  board  and  the  bottom  will  be  straight 
with  the  lower  edge  of  the  stand. 

COMB  FRAME— Cut  all  pieces  to  dimensions 
given  in  the  bill  of  stock.  The  detail  of  the  draw- 
ing will  show  the  kinds  of  joints  to  be  made  on 
pieces  Nos.  1  and  2  in  bill  of  stock.  These  pieces 
should  have  a  little  glue  placed  in  the  joints,  as 
well  as  a  few  small  brads.  Piece  No.  4  in  the  hill 
of  stock  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be  misunderstood. 
A  cross-section  is  shown  and  called  B  in  the  de- 
tail sheet.  The  small  1-16"  groove  is  made  with 
a  very  fine  circular  saw,  set  to  saw  %"  deep.  The 
1-16"  groove  holds  the  foundation  comb.  Wedge  a 
small  strip  of  wood  into  the  %"  groove,  thus  hold- 
ing the  foundation  comb  firmly.  The  strip  of  tin 
put  over  the  joint  in  each  case  is  to  add  strength 
and  to  keep  the  bees  from  gluing  the  frame  next  to 
it  together.  The  staple  marked  D  in  the  detail 
sheet  is  for  the  same  purpose  as  above,  namely,  to 
keep  the  frame  out  away  from  the  edge  of  the  box. 
Also  the  piece  of  tin  marked  C  is  to  raise  up  the 
frame  to  keep  it  from  being  glued  down  by  the 
bees.  This  piece  of  tin  runs  the  full  width  of  the 
box. 

SUPPORTS  FOR  SECTIONS  IN  SUPER— These 
are  easily  and  simply  made.  They  consists  of  two 
end  pieces  and  a  bottom  piece  nailed  together,  and 
small  steel  pins.  These  pins  may  be  made  from  wire 
nails,  the  heads  being  filed  off. 

PARTITIONS  BETWEEN  THE  SECTIONS  IN 
SUPER — These  partitions  call  for  very  thin  pieces 
of  wood  and  must  be  handled  carefully.  None  of 
the  pieces  needs  to  be  planed  or  smoothed  down. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  these  be  placed 
between  the  sections,  but  it  leads  the  bees  to  fill 
the  boxes  more  evenly.  A  small-toothed  circular 
saw  is  almost  necessary  in  making  these  pieces. 
Saw  out  all  pieces  to  dimensions  given  in  bill  of 
stock.  Make  the  joints  on  the  end  pieces  by  run- 
ning the  circular  saw  set  about        deep  down  thru 
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ing  them  insect  proof  to  protect  the  bees, 
the  handles  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 


Put  on 


SUPER — The  joints  for  the  super  are  the  same 
as  for  the  hive  and  they  are  made  in  the  same 
way. 

TOP — Make  the  top  loose  enough  so  that  it  will 
fit  down  loosely  over  the  super.  To  do  this  leave 
the  dimensions  of  the  14"x20"  board  a  little  full. 
After  the  top  has  been  nailed  together  bend  and 


the  middle  of  the  piece.  Nail  them  together  with 
very  small  brads  and  use  a  brad  for  the  pivot,  cut- 
ting it  off  if  too  long. 


Is  there  an  Agricultural  Club  boy  in  your  neigh- 
borhood? Keep  an  eye  on  him.  He  may  give  you 
an  idea.  Remember  that  the  old  sow  told  the  little 
pigs  not  to  look  for  a  pig  sty  in  the  sky. 
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Pig  Club  Work  in  N.  Carolina 

PIG  Club  work  conducted  in  North  Carolina  by 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  made 
good  progress  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
in  the  State.  Under  the  efficient  direction  of  J.  D. 
McVean  768  young  people  joined  this  Club  and  454 
of  them  procured  pigs  during  1915.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-three  of  these  pigs  were  procured  for 
breeding  purposes,  with  an  addition  of  eight  pure- 
bred boars  bought  and  owned  by  members  of  the 
Club. 

In  the  work,  special  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
raising  of  pure-bred  breeding  stock,  rather  than 
upon  the  growing  of  meat  hogs,  as  the  producing 
end  of  the  industry  had  heretofore  been  sadly  neg- 
lected in  the  State.  Economy  of  production  thru 
the  use  of  grazing  crops  and  farm  wastes  was  also 
stressed,  and  153  members  planted  such  crops  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  Seventy-nine  others  attended  the 
schools  for  Club  members  conducted  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service  and  the  instructions  given  at  these 
short  courses  were  closely  followed  in  the  later 
work  of  the  members. 

By  special  visits  and  by  demonstrations  the  mem- 
bers were  taught  the  various  principles  of  good  pro- 
duction and  management.  Corn  as  the  sole  ration 
for  hogs  was  discouraged  as  being  too  expensive 
and  poorly  balanced.  The  need  of  mineral  foods 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  strong  bones  and 
large  frames  on  which  to  spread  the  muscles  during 
the  growing  period  and  the  fat  during  the  fatten- 
ing season  was  impressed.  Disease  prevention,  sim- 
ple, effective  remedies  for  lice,  mange  and  internal 
parasites,  the  value  of  good  breeding  and  good  in- 
dividuals were  also  emphasized. 

Practically  all  of  the  members  showed  by  their 
reports  that  this  instruction  gave  good  results. 
One  of  them  especially,  Miss  Rachael  Speas  of  For- 
syth County,  followed  all  instructions  closely  and 
won  the  first  honor  for  the  year.  Miss  Speas  took 
sweepstakes  prizes  at  the  Greensboro,  Charlotte  and 
Raleigh  Fairs,  when  her  pig  was  only  6  months  old. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  all  reports  were  in, 
it  was  shown  that  in  cost  of  production  and  in  prof- 
its made  she  had  also  won  first  place.  Her  pig 
cost  $10  when  purchased  and  she  spent  $10.85  on 
feed,  $4.64  on  labor  and  43  cents  on  pasturage.  The 
county  tax  assessors  placed  a  value  on  it  at  $50  in 
the  late  fall.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  prizes  won 
at  the  three  Fairs  and  the  prize  of  a  $50  separator 
awarded  to  her  by  the  State  Agent. — F.  H.  Jeter. 

Tried  to  Beat  His  Brother 

ELVIN  ROBERTS,  age  11,  New  Mexico— One-half 
acre;  plowed  land  April  2,    4   inches  deep; 
sandy  upland  clay  subsoil ;    harrowed  once. 
Planted  May  24,  stand  poor.    Cultivated  3  times 
at  a  cost  of  all,  including  rent  on  land,  $6.40.  Made 
30.5  bushels,  worth  $10.75.    Profit,  $4.35. 

Story,  How  I  Made  My  Crop — My  brother's  crop 
came  up  a  little  better  stand  than. mine  did,  but 
that  Just  made  me  work  harder  W>  make  my  crop 
grow  the  best.  We  had  lots  of  fun  as  well  as  work 
making  our  crops.  My  papa  went  off  to  Kansas  to 
harvest  and  we  boys  worked  hard  to.  have  the  crops 
"look  good  when  he  came  home. 

My  two  little  brothers,  who  were  too  young  to 
join  the  Club,  said  they  were  going  to  show  us  they 
could  make  a  crop.  They  planted  theirs  along- 
side of  ours.  We  had  to  work  to  beat  the  band  to 
keep  ahead  of  them. 

I  like  the  Club  work  and  think  I  will  make  a 
crop  again  this  year.  I  am  going  to  school  now 
and  am  trying  to  learn  everything  I  can.  My  teach- 
er's name  is  Miss  Ruby  Berrie.  She  is  a  fine 
teacher. — Elvin  Roberts. 


Clubs  in  La.  High  School 

MANY  teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools 
have  felt  that  a  wider  use  should  be  made  of 
the  home  farm,  both  to  give  the  pupil  practi- 
cal work  with  plants  or  animals,  and  to  correlate 
more  closely  the  activities  of  the  class  with  the 
actual  work  of  the  home  and  farm.  While  many 
believe  that  there  should  be  home  projects  in  ag- 
riculture as  a  feature  of  every  high  school  course 
in  agriculture,  the  need  for  work  of  this  sort  at 
home  is  particularly  important  where  the  high 
school  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  school 
farm. 

To  assist  teachers  in  developing  home  projects 
in  agriculture,  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  issued  Pro- 
fessional Paper  No.  346,  "Home  Projects  in  Sec- 
ondary Courses  in  Agriculture."  This  bulletin  dis- 
cusses in  detail  the  development  of  the  home  proj- 
ect idea  and  its  use  in  various  States  where  it  has 
proved  successful.   This  is  followed  by  a  discussion 


of  the  essentials  of  a  home  project  in  which  are  in- 
cluded directions  for  keeping  records,  blanks  and 
forms,  and  typical  outlines  for  projects  on  potatoes, 
pigs,  alfalfa,  orchards,  poultry  and  the  farm  home. 
These  home  projects  are  classified  as  production, 
demonstration,  improvement  and  management  proj- 
ects, the  last  dealing  with  the  business  side  or*  the 
farm.  High  school  teachers  of  agriculture  can  ob- 
tain this  bulletin  free  on  application  to  the  Editor 
and  Chief,  Division  of  Publications,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  long  as 
the  Department's  supply  for  free  distribution  lasts. 

Cow  Boy  to  Corn  Boy 

THIS  is  the  history  of  the  Daly  boys  in  the  old 
cattle  country  around  Miles  City.  For  years 
this  country,  the  old-time  stamping  ground 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  has  been  famous  for  its  fine 
cattle  and  the  amount  of  horses  shipped  east,  and 
meat.  Of  all  Montana  this  country  is  the  last  to 
give  up  its  pioneer  west  traditions  and  the  cowboy 
still  rides  into  town  with  chaps  and  spurs,  wearing 
his  broad  Stetson  hat,  flannel  shirt  and  bright  neck- 
erchief. Of  all  Montana  this  country  is  the  last  to 
welcome  the  homesteader  and  the  last  to  give  way 
to  the  plow. 

Herds  of  cattle,  with  annual  round-ups,  are  now 


Mr.  J.  C.  Taylor  Teaching  Daly  Hoy*  to 
String  Corn 

growing  scarce,  and  the  easterner  has  to  watch  "Ms 
time  to  get  in  on  a  good  branding  scene. 

The  farmer  and  the  plow  have  come  to  stay,  how- 
ever, in  the  sections  remote  from  railroads  and 
opened  up  to  homesteaders.  The  old-time  cattle 
men  are  the  last  to  plow  except  to  put  in  new  al- 
falfa when  the  old  fields  die  out.  The  best  old 
ranches  are  under  the  ditch  and  grow  fine  alfalfa 
and  a  little  corn. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  ranches,  where  farming 
had  for  years  been  done  on  horseback,  that  the 
Daly  boys,  Ferd  and  Ernest,  were  born.  They  can 
ride  everything  in  the  way  of  a  horse  and  they 
learned  to  ride  when  scarcely  old  enough  to  touch 
the  stirrup.  One  night  the  new  county  agriculturist, 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  trip  thru  the  county  came  to  the 
W-Bar  ranch  after  a  long  ride  and  with  true  old- 
time  hospitality  Mr.  Daly  took  him  in  for  the  night. 

The  boys  heard  from  him  about  raising  corn  and 
decided  to  join  a  Corn  Club  and  try  for  the  State 
Fair  trip.  It  has  been  the  prevailing  idea  for  many 
years  that  corn  could  not  be  grown  in  Montana  at  a 
profit  because  of  climatic  conditions.  At  first  the 
boys  seemed  skeptical,  but  when  Mr.  Taylor  ex- 
plained that  corn  raising  depended  upon  the  va- 
riety of  corn  acclimated  to  ripen  early,  the  boys 
wanted  to  try. 

The  sent  for  seed  to  the  State  Leader  of  Club 
work  at  Bozeman,  asking  for  Gehu  Flint,  a  variety 
found  very  successful  by  Corn  Club  boys  of  North 
Dakota. 

Soon  the  other  boys  of  the  neighborhood  heard 
about  the  Daly  boys'  corn  acre  and  wanted  to  try, 
but  their  fathers  discouraged  them  and  then  all  the 
boys  and  farmers  decided  to  watch  the  result. 

The  boys  followed  Mr.  Taylor's  directions  to  the 
letter,  plowing  eight  to  nine  inches  deep,  harrowing 


four  times  with  a  spike  tooth  harrow.  Four  times 
seemed  endless  and  the  work  tedious,  but  the  boys 
stuck  to  it  and  stood  the  jeers  of  the  other  fellows 
who  rode  past  the  house  to  town  on  Saturdays,  giv- 
ing a  war  whoop  and  hanging  by  the  saddle  horn  or 
doing  other  wild  feats  in  which  the  Daly  boys  ex- 
celled. 

Finally,  May  15  was  the  time  to  plant.  There 
are  no  check-row  corn  planters  in  Montana,  so  the 
boys  marked  off  the  rows  by  hand  and  planted  the 
corn  at  once  before  the  moisture  was  evaporated  bv 
the  dry  winds. 

Six  times  they  cultivated,  Ferd  riding  the  horse 
and  Ernest  holding  the  plow.  The  corn  now  stood 
nearly  five  feet  tall  and  ranchers  came  to  look 
about  it.  Heretofore  the  only  corn  raised  was  Squaw 
corn,  a  mottled  purple,  red,  white  and  yellow  flint 
raised  for  years  by  the  Indians. 

The  next  question  was,  will  that  corn  ripen?  In 
the  middle  West  in  1914,  corn  was  exceptionally 
late,  but  nobody  around  considered  that  fact  and  the 
Missourian  had  to  be  shown  whether  this  corn  would 
ripen  in  Montana. 

In  September  the  corn  began  to  harden,  but  ./as 
not  in  good  exhibit  condition  to  send  to  the  State 
Fair  to  compete  in  the  boys'  contest  for  the  free 
trip,  so  the  boys  strung  it  up  and  dried  it  in  an  old 
sheep  shed  and  saved  it  for  the  State  Corn  Show, 
held  at  Miles  City  Nov.  20,  1915.  There  it  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  boys'  contest  and  won  sweepstakes. 
It  compared  favorably  with  corn  grown  by  men  in- 
terested in  the  seed  business  and  when  sent  to  St. 
Paul,  won  third  prize  in  District  No.  4  in  the  boys' 
contest  at  the  National  Corn  Show. 

The  boys  each  sold  ten  bushels  of  4-H  brand  seed 
corn  at  the  Corn  Show  for  $3.50  per  bushel;  but 
could  now  get  $5  for  it.    They  each  made  $35. 

They  raised  besides  the  ten  bushels  of  seed  corn 
twenty-five  bushels  of  ear  corn,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived $1.25  per  bushel.  From  this  they  made  $31, 
making  a  total  of  $65.  The  cost  of  raising  the  corn, 
allowing  $5  for  rent,  which  is  $4  too  much  in  Mon- 
tana, was  $9.    From  their  acre  each  cleared  $56.25. 

Cow  puncher  to  corn  raiser  is  a  rapid  transition 
and  all  new  Montana  now  has  some  facts.  Corn  is 
necessary  for  silage  and  fattening,  and  in  the  near 
future  Montana  will  fatten  her  own  cattle  instead  of 
shipping  it  to  the  corn  belt.  No  man  in  Custer 
County,  except  in  the  highest  places,  can  now  say, 
"Corn  won't  ripen  in  Montana." 
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She  Had  "Chicken  Luck" 

IGHTEEN  boys  and  girls  of  Cheyenne  school 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club.  We  elected  the  officer 
and  decided  to  hold  meetings  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day of  each  week.  After  this  we  began  to  build 
coops  for  setting  our  hens.  We  went  into  the  Man- 
ual Training  for  this.  It  took  several  afternoons  to 
complete  the  coops,  but  after  they  were  finished 
they  were  very  nice. 

Before  we  set  our  hens  we  visited  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  school  and  Mr.  Edwards'  poultry  farm.  We 
learned  many  things  from  these  visits.  I  set' uiy 
hens  April  10  and  the  hatch  came  off  May  1.  My 
eggs  were  Rhode  Island  Reds.  I  had  a  setting  of 
fifteen  eggs  and  all  of  them  hatched  but  one.  All 
of  the  chicks  were  healthy  and  strong  and  they  all 
looked  alike. 

I  ltd  them  "baby  chick  feed;"  after"  that  I  fed 
them  baby  chick  feed,  plenty  of  water  and  butter- 
milk. I  was  told  not  to  feed  them  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  when  they  were  about  8  hours  old  I 
found  them  out  all  scratching  and  eating.  Some- 
times I  fed  my  chicks  bread  and  milk  and  they 
seemed  to  like  it  very  much. 

I  kept  my  chicks  in  a  pen  of  sweet  clover,  about 
three  feet  high,  which  was  very  good  for  them,  for 
it  furnished  them  shelter  and  also  plenty  of  bugs 
and  worms.  I  had  to  change  the  water  in  the  water 
fountain  very  often  for  they  got  it  so  dirty.  My 
chicks  did  not  grow  very  much  the  first  two  months, 
for  they  only  weighed  seven  and  three-quarters 
pounds,  but  they  grew  very  rapidly  after  that,  for 
they  weighed  twenty  pounds  at  3  months,  and 
thirty-five  pounds  at  4  months. 

They  grew  rapidly  and  none  of  them  were  lost 
until  the  picnic  of  Sept.  3.  I  packed  my  seven  best 
to  exhibit.  Another  girl  and  I  had  chickens  just 
alike  except  that  hers  were  smaller  and  not  of  as 
good  a  breed  as  mine.  She  had  only  six  and  I  had 
seven.  During  the  picnic  the  chickens  were  moved 
to  take  the  pictures  and  upon  putting  them  back  the 
men  in  charge  got  them  mixed.  I  let  the  ones  I 
supposed  were  mine  out  to  roost,  for  I  live  at  the 
school,  but  instead  of  going  to  roost  they  ran  in 
every  direction,  some  into  the  road,  some  up  trees 
and  some  went  back  into  the  coop.  By  the  time  I 
had  caught  all  of  them  the  other  girl  had  taken 
mine  home  with  her.  It  was  impossible  to  exchange 
them,  for  I  did  not  know  which  were  mine  or  which 
were  hers  and  the  rest  of  mine  were  all  running  to- 
gether. Neither  of  us  has  a  chance  for  a  prize,  tor 
we  haven't  our  own  chickens,  altho  both  of  us  are 
going  to  attend  camp—Ruth  Van  Natta.  Age,  16. 
Colorado. 

Remember  that  a  hillside  or  slope  makes  the  best 
location  for  a  fruit  orchard. 
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Justifiable  Murder 

ONE  is  perfectly  justified  in  murdering  all  the 
weeds  he  can  at  every  opportunity  he  has. 
And  one  of  the  very  best  opportunities  of 
doing  this  on  a  wholesale  scale  is  to  plow  all  stub- 
ble and  sod  land  which  is  to  be  used  for  crops 
next  year  before  the  weeds  growing  in  them  have 
had  time  to  produce  seed.  Do  the  plowing  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  be  completely  covered,  and 
that  will  be  the  end  of  that  generation  and  they 
will  be  prevented  from  producing  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

This  early  fall  plowing  will  kill  weeds  in  still 
another  way.  The  last  time  that  field  was  plowed 
there  were  many  weed  seed  which  were  turned 
under  too  deep  to  germinate.  Since  then  they  have 
been  lying  dormant,  awaiting  such  time  as  they 
would  be  turned  up  close  enough  to  the  surface  to 
be  able  to  grow.  The  plowing  this  fall  will  turn 
many  of  these  up  close  to  the  surface  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  for  which  they  have  been  wait- 
ing so  long  and  so  patiently.  The  soil  containing 
them  will  be  moist,  and  as  the  warm  sun  and  wind 
of  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  strike  them  they 
will  have  the  combination  of  circumstances  for 
which  they  have  been  waiting.  They  will  immediate- 
ly germinate,  but  will  not  have  time  to  develop  a 
mature  plant  and  produce  seed  before  frost  comes. 
And  in  this  way  the  early  fall  plowing  will  have 
killed  one  generation  of  weeds  outright  and  will 
have  been  an  "accessory  before  the  fact"  in  caus- 
ing the  death  of  another  crop  of  these  persistent 
enemies  of  good  business  farming. 

Even  the  two  of  these  benefits  taken  together  are 
not  the  sum  total  of  all  the  benefits  which  may  be 
derived  fronj  early  fall  plowing.  That  soil  will  be 
"quicker"  and  warmer  next  spring,  and  a  crop 
sowed  or  planted  in  it  will  do  better  than  one  on 
spring  plowed  land.  Some  may  claim  that  a  crop 
of  corn  on  early  fall  plowed  land  will  "fire" 
quicker  in  July  or  August  than  will  one  on  spring 
plowing.  If  that  should  happen  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  plowing,  but  of  the  way  in  which  the  fall 
plowed  land  is  neglected  during  that  space  of  time 
between  the  spring  break-up  and  the  time  of  plant- 
ing the  crop. 

Don't  Forget  This  Fact 

ONE  important  fact  with  reference  to  the  new 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  should  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  hope  to  take  advantage 
of  its  provisions  as  soon  as  the  law  becomes  oper- 
ative. During  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  new  law  a  loan  from  one  of  these 
twelve  Fe-leral  Land  Banks  which  are  to  be  estab- 
lished ran  be  secured  only  thru  a  local  farm  loan 
association  consisting  of  ten  or  more  persons  who 
desire  to  secure  loans  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  their  district. 

Considered  from  the  larger  standpoint,  this  is  a 
good  provision.  In  order  that  this  law  may  ac- 
complish  the  most  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
accomplish  for  the  good  of  the  farming  business  of 
the  country,  the  bulk  of  the  loans  made  under  its 
provisions  must  be  made  thru  these  small  local 
loan  associations;  these  are  the  real  foundation 
of  the  law  and  of  its  future  success.  This  require- 
ment will  greatly  stimulate  the  formation  of  these 
associations  during  the  first  year. 

Of  course  there  will  be  many  individuals  who 
need  the  services  of  this  new  farm  credit  system 
so  located  that  they  will  not.  be  able  to  secure  loans 
thru  such  an  association  because  there  will  not  be 
enough  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  community 
;  o  form  such  an  association.    In  order  to  care  for 


such  scattered  individuals  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
other  agencies  thru  which  they  can  secure  loans. 
Such  provision  has  been  made  in  the  framing  of 
the  law,  but  these  agencies  cannot  be  used  until 
after  the  system  has  been  in  operation  for  at  least 
a  year. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  thousands  who  have  been 
waiting  for  this  act  to  become  a  law  so  that  you 
could  secure  a  loan  at  livable  rates  of  interest  and 
on  equitable  terms  of  repayment,  you  should  now 
begin  to  get  busy  among  your  friends  and  asso- 
ciates who  are  in  the  same  condition  and  form  a 
local  association  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
loans  you  need  as  soon  as  a  Federal  Land  Bank 
has  been  established  to  serve  your  section  of  the 
country. 

Where  Will  You  Pick  It? 

SEED  corn  picking  time  will  soon  be  here.  Time 
for  knowing  in  what  field,  and  from  what  part 
of  that  field,  it  is  going  to  be  picked  is  already 
here.   The  question  is,  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
on  this  point  yet?   Those  who  have  not  done  so  yet 
had  better  get  busy  right  quick. 

Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  we  never 
know  what  the  weather  man  is  going  to  do  to  us. 
The  skilled  expert  of  the  weather  bureau  can  make 
a  very  safe  guess  for  the  next  48  to  72  hours,  but 
beyond  that  even  he  does  not  yet  attempt  to  go. 
It  is  not  farming,  but  is  gambling,  to  take  any  more 
chances  on  the  weather  man  than  are  necessary; 
goodness  knows  that  we  chance  enough  on  him  as  it 
is  without  doing  any  unnecessary  chancing. 

Seed  for  next  year's  corn  crop  should  be  the  very 
best  ears  which  can  be  found  growing  on  the  very 
best  stalks  in  the  very  best  portions  of  the  fields 
of  this  year.  If  your  memory  is  good  you  will  know 
already  which  parts  of  the  field  were  the  best  dur- 
ing those  weeks  you  spent  in  the  field  with  a  cul- 
tivator. Chances  are  fairly  good,  of  course,  that 
those  are  still  the  best  portions,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  so. 

A  very  good  and  perfeetly  religious  method  of 
spending  an  hour  or  so  next  Sunday  is  to  wander 
out  thru  your  cornfields  to  find  out  which  ones 
are  now  in  the  best  and  most  advanced  condition. 
Remember  that  you  not  only  want  good  big  ears 
from  good  sturdy  stalks,  but  you  also  want  those 
which  are  maturing  early  so  as  to  have  a  crop  next 
year  which  will  have  the  best  possible  chance  of 
getting  to  home  base  before  frost  puts  it  out  of 
business. 

Now  is  also  the  proper  time  for  preparing  a  place 
for  curing  and  storing  the  seed  ears  after  they  are 
gathered.  This  should  be  a  place  where  the  ears 
are  shaded  from  the  sun  and  yet  have  the  freest 
possible  circulation  of  air  so  they  will  be  relieved 
of  all  their  surplus  moisture  before  cold  weather 
has  come  with  its  freezes. 

These  are  the  first  essential  steps  in  preparedness 
for  a  bumper  corn  crop  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1917. 

Our  Thanks  to  Congress 

IN  THE  January  22,  1916,  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business  we  published  an  article  entitled, 
"Steadying  the  Livestock  Market,"  by  Chester  A. 
Leinbach.  In  this  article  Mr.  Leinbach  made  a  plea 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  issue  monthly 
reports  concerning  the  livestock  industry  of  the  na- 
tion much  as  it  now  publishes  monthly  reports  re- 
garding the  acreage  and  condition  of  the  various 
grain  and  forage  crops.  His  argument  was  that 
such  a  series  of  reports  would  be  a  great  aid  to 
every  farmer  in  determining  what  feeding  opera- 
tions to  undertake,  when  and  where  to  market  his 
livestock,  and  would  help  maintain  more  uniform 
prices.  Every  one  who  keeps  a  complete  file  of  the 
issues  of  The  Farming  Business — and  every  sub- 
scriber should  keep  such  a  file — should  look  up  and 
read  again  this  article  by  Mr.  Leinbach,  for  we 
cannot  discuss  the  details  of  it  here. 

The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Leinbach's  argument  so  ap- 
pealed to  us  that  we  asked  him  to  write  this  article 
especially  for  us  and  published  it  in  the  earliest 
possible  issue  of  The  Farming  Business.  We  print- 
ed extra  copies  of  that  issue  and  sent  a  marked 
copy  of  it  to  every  Congressman  and  United  States 
Senator.  The  result  is  that  the  agricultural  bill 
recently  signed  by  President  Wilson  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue  such  a 
series  of  reports  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Leinbach  and 
The  Farming  Business;  a  special  appropriation  of 
$65,000  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  issuing  these 
reports,  and  $15,000  is  made  immediately  available 
for  the  purpose.  The  following  extract  from  the  bill 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  what  these  reports  will 
cover: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  "gather  from 
stockmen,  livestock  associations,  State  livestock  and 
agricultural  boards,  common  carriers,  stockyards, 
commission  firms,  livestock  exchanges,  slaughter- 
ing and  meat  packing  companies  and  others,  in- 
formation relative  to  the  number  of  different  classes 
and  grades  of  marketable  livestock,  especially  cat- 
tle, hogs  and  sheep,  in  the  principal  livestock  feed- 
ing districts  and  growing  sections;  prices,  receipts 
and  shipments  of  the  different  classes  and  grades  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  at  livestock  market  centers; 


prices  of  meats  and  meat  food  products  and  the 
amounts  of  such  products  in  storage;  to  compile 
and  publish  such  information  at  such  frequent  in- 
tervals as  most  effectively  to  guide  producers,  con- 
sumers and  distributors  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
livestock,  meats  and  other  animal  products;  and  to 
gather  and  publish  any  related  information  per- 
taining to  marketing  and  distribution  of  livestock, 
meats,  or  animal  products." 

We  are  thankful  that  Congress  saw  the  wisdom 
in  this  argument  to  the  extent  of  ordering  that  this 
thing  which  we  advocated  should  be  done. 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  service  which  The 
Farming  Business  is  constantly  rendering  its 
readers.  Not  only  do  we  publish  good,  entertaining 
and  instructive  articles  written  by  men  who  know 
what  they  are  writing  about,  but  we  also  advocate 
and  fight  for  constructive  and  progressive  tilings 
which  are  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  farming 
business  of  the  country  and  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it.  There  is  no  other  publication  printed  which 
furnishes  the  service  and  the  material  to  its  read- 
ers that  The  Farming  Business  furnishes. 

!  !  !— ? 

GOOD  business  breeding  on  the  farm  is  done  in 
such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  surprises  at 
the  result,  such  as  the  old  hen  on  our  cover 
page  this  week  experienced  when  one  of  the  eggs 
on  which  she  had  been  sitting  so  patiently  for  so 
many  days — and  overtime  at  that — produced  a  little 
baby  which  resembled  no  baby  chick  she  had  ever 
hatched  before,  with  its  broad  flat  bill  and  webbed 
toes.  The  business  breeder  takes  no  chances,  he 
permits  no  opportunity  for  accidents.  He  knows 
absolutely  what  male  and  female  have  been  mated 
to  produce  the  young  animals  which  are  to  be  his 
herd  or  his  flock  of  tomorrow  or  next  year.  There 
is  no  mixing  of  breeds,  no  scrub  sire  topping  pure- 
bred females.  His  males  are  chosen  to  strengthen 
the  weak  points  and  accentuate  the  strong  points 
of  his  females  in  their  offspring. 

Not  only  is  the  business  breeder  sure  of  what  he 
is  going  to  get  as  the  result  of  his  breeding  oper- 
ations, but  he  knows  also  when  the  youngsters  are 
going  to  arrive.  He  is  ready  for  them  with  com- 
fortable quarters,  and  is  right  on  the  job  to  see 
that  they  receive  all  the  care  and  attention  which 
they  may  need*  He  keeps  in  close  touch  with  them 
thruout  all  the  succeeding  weeks  and  months  of 
their  lives  to  see  that  they  make  the  progress  in 
growth  which  is  needed  for  their  best  and  most 
profitable  development. 

The  day  is  past  when  a  man  can  let  his  poultry, 
his  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  run  loose  in 
the  woods  and  upon  the  prairies  to  feed  and  breed 
when  and  where  their  fancies  may  dictate,  and  still 
reap  a  net  profit  from  such  livestock.  There  was 
a  time  when  this  was  possible,  when  all  outdoors 
laid  open  and  luxurious  for  him  who  would  take 
or  use  it.  But  those  days  exist  now  only  in  ro- 
mance and  in  memory.  It  is  only  the  man  who 
knows  without  question  and  who  controls  absolute- 
ly the  feeding  and  the  breeding  of  his  livestock 
who  can  so  much  as  hope  to  make  a  profit.  But  to 
such  a  man  there  are  many  excellent  opportunities 
to  win  very  alluring  net  profits. 

The  Silent  Partner 

NEARLY  every  business  has  a  silent  partner; 
and  often  that  silent  partner  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  influential  one  in  the  business, 
even  tho  the  outside  world  ma/  see  or  know  little 
or  nothing  of  him  or  her.  During  the  many  years 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  Aaron 
was  probably  seen  and  heard  more  than  was  Moses 
because  Aaron  was  the  "noisy"  partner,  the  one  who 
issued  the  orders  and  made  the  speeches.  But 
now  little  is  heard  of  Aaron,  and  Moses — the  silent 
partner  in  the  leading  of  this  great  wandering — is 
the  one  we  hear  and  read  about. 

One  of  the  very  best  of  the  silent  partners  which 
we  can  take  into  our  farming  business  is  a  silo. 
Tall,  stanch  and  silent,  it  is  content  to  talk  in 
deeds,  not  in  words.  It  furnishes  economical,  nour- 
ishing, palatable  and  health-giving  food  for  the  farm 
animals.  It  takes  the  raw  materials  of  the  fields 
and  those  which  are  already  available  as  food  it 
makes  more  available  and  more  nourishing;  those 
which  were  not  available  as  food  it  transforms  in 
such  a  way  that  a  large  percentage  is  palatable  and 
nourishing.  By  its  use  the  stock  may  be  fed  more 
cheaply  and  more  productively  than  is  possible 
without  using  it;  at  the  same  time  the  fields  are 
maintained  much  more  productive  than  they  would 
be  if  the  grains  placed  in  them  had  been  sold. 

Compared  to  what  it  will  earn  for  a  man  if  prop- 
erly used,  one  of  these  silent  partners  of  the  farm- 
ing business  does  not  cost  very  much.  If  properly 
built  and  cared  for  it  will  last  for  many  years,  and 
each  succeeding  year  of  its  life  will  pay  as  big  a 
net  profit  from  its  use  as  it  did  the  first  year.  Long 
before  it  is  out  of  business  from  old  age  it  will 
have  earned  far  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  itself 
and  to  buy  a  new  one  to  take  its  place.  There  is 
still  time  to  build  one  on  your  farm  and  fill  it  yet 
this  season  if  you  do  not  already  have  one.  Take 
on  a  silent  partner. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


AFTER  reaching  record-breaking  pricfe,  the 
hog  market  slumped  off  a  bit,  and  for 
the  next  week  it  is  expected  that  the  top 
price  will  decline  again  below  the  11-cent  line. 
Last  week  we  said  the  price  was  on  the  edge 
of  the  $11  mark.  It  materialized;  in  fact, 
went  30  cents  over  that  level,  but  after  that  the 
liberal  runs  and  curtailed  buying  power  caused 
offerings  to  bring  a  decreased  price.  Prices  went 
up  so  fast  that  the  shippers  liquidated  their  hold- 
ings in  an  effort  to  get  the  best  prices;  and  trad- 
ers were  not  a  bit  surprised  when  the  buyers  in- 
sisted that  there  be  liberal  concessions.  A  down- 
ward tendency  in  the  market  is  expected  for  a  week 
or  so;  but  no  real  substantial  decline  is  expected 
for  a  few  weeks  yet.  It  is  customary  that  values 
drop  off  somewhat  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and  some 
traders  expect  to  see  best  hogs  sell  around  9  cents. 

However,  the  radical  drop  in  prices  will  not  come 
all  at  once.  Such  a  decline  would  create  a  panic, 
but  recessions  will  be  forced  from  day  to  day,  until 
the  prices  have  reached  the  $9  mark,  or  perhaps 
lower — maybe  higher.  Even  so,  with  hogs  at  that 
price,  the  market  will  be  in  good  position  for  the 
drive  in  prices  that  usually  occurs  during  the  month 
of  March.  Hogs  will  be  a  profitable  venture  at  $9. 
At  present  price  levels  they  are  a  gold  mine;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  feeders  deserve  all  they  can  get 
in  view  of  the  treatment  that  was  accorded  them 
last  year. 

Shipping  orders  have  not  been  as  good  as  they 
could  be,  and  speculators  have  been  taking  hold 
with  much  caution.  It  is  plain  that  the  trade  ex- 
pects a  decline,  and  when  the  speculators  begin  to 
work  slow,  it  is  almost  a  sure  sign  that  the  price 
is  going  to  break.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  ship- 
pers are  playing  the  waiting  game,  in  hopes  that 
the  market  will  slump,  and  that  they  will  be  able 
to  fill  their  orders  at  reduced  prices.  The  packers, 
after  boosting  prices,  have  been  playing  a  waiting 
game  *  that  is,  waiting  until  late  in  the  day  to  buy 
their  stuff.  Invariably  the  market  goes  anyway  but 
lower  when  the  buyers  hold  off.  Maneuvering  in 
this  manner  is  a  sign  that  they  want  prices  to  go 
lower.  Speculators  have  been  attracted  by  the  good 
markets  and  as  a  result  were  caught  with  quite 
a  number  of  hogs  on  their  hands,  many  of  them 
taking  losses. 

The  hot  weather  has  been  keeping  back  the  hogs, 
and  this  was  a  leading  factor  In  the  drive  that  sent 
prices  to  the  highest  levels  since  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  hogs  at  higher  prices  during  the 
war  period  were  as  costly  as  pork  now,  because 
many  claim  that  the  money,  if  paper,  did  not  have 
as  much  value  as  the  coin  of  the  realm  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  changing  of  the  hot  weather  to  tem- 
perature that  would  permit  the  shipping  of  hogs  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  safety  was  a  signal  for  the 
country  to  let  loose  its  heavy  supplies — and  it  did. 
The  result  was  that  the  buyers  knew  the  hogs  were 
on  the  market,  and  were  in  no  hurry  to  begin  oper- 
ations. They  waited  until  the  market  had  reached 
its  weak  point  and  then  started  action,  with  the 
net  results  that  at  the  close  of  the  trade  some  values 
were  30  cents  lower  than  the  previous  high  time. 

BOTH  sheep  and  Iamb  prices  are  lower.  The 
bulk  of  the  sheep  sales  were  on  a  basis  that 
was  practically  steady  with  a  week  ago,  but 
the  top  prices  were  15  cents  lower.  A  large  crop 
of  range  sheep  has  been  offered  during  the  week. 
Good  breeding  ewes  have  been  selling  good;  and 
buyers  have  no  trouble  in  cashing  in  this  kind  of 
stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  killers  are  slow  to 
take  hold.  Lamb  prices  were  up  to  30  cents  lower 
than  last  week.  The  range  lambs  have  started  to 
arrive  at  market  in  good  volume  now,  and  are  sell- 
ing at  good  prices.  Western  sales  are  always  at 
the  top,  if  not  the  highest  price.  The  uniform  size 
and  the  good  condition  of  these  lambs  cause  the 
buyers  to  give  them  the  preference  over  the  native 
lambs.  The  condition  of  the  native  lambs  that  have 
been  coming  to  market  is  of  a  poor  variety,  and  buy- 
ers are  making  prices  lower  accordingly. 

INABILITY  of  packers  to  get  sufficient  labor  to 
take  care  of  their  killing  operations  is  playing 
havoc  with  their  business  In  livestock,  and  more 
especially  in  cattle.  Price  breaks  of  up  to  $1.50  a 
hundred  during  the  last  week  have  been  the  direct 
result  of  insufficient  labor  to  take  care  of  the  crop 
of  cattle  that  has  arrived  on  market,  and  warnings 
have  been  sent  out  to  the  country  that  unless  it 
holds  back  the  cattle,  even  more  serious  price  re- 
cessions will  take  place. 

The  labor  situation  in  the  stockyards  has  been 
acute  for  some  time.  Wage  concessions  have  been 
made  to  the  men,  but  it  seems  as  tho  other  posi- 
tions are  proving  more  attractive  and  lucrative 
than  the  stockyards  jobs.  One  foreman  at  the 
yards  says  that  recently  he  had  a  full  crew  of  fifty 
men  in  his  loading  gang  when  he  arrivod  at  the 
plant  in  the  morning,  and  by  nightfall  all  but  four 
had  deserted  him.  The  situation  is  uncanny.  Never 
before  has  there  been  such  a  dearth  of  labor  to  fill 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
Should  take  Into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding-  en  route 
also  is  an  Item  of  expense'  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2  .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4  .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux    City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10  .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5  .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh   ..    ,18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria,    111  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo  08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg   22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


the  gaps  in  the  working  footing  of  the  yards.  The 
consumptive  channels  seem  to  be  in  good  condition, 
but  the  packers  are  unable  to  convert  the  steers, 
hogs  and  sheep  into  food. 

An  example  of  the  situation  is  had  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  packers  that  stuff  bought  by 
them  in  midweek  will  be  held  over  until  Monday 
before  it  is  slaughtered.  On  this  account  the  sales 
of  stuff  from  $7.75  to  $9.50  have  shown  declines 
of  up  to  $1.50  a  hundredweight.  And  this  decline 
took  place  within  three  days.  That  is  the  exact 
situation,  and  unless  the  country  heeds  these  warn- 
ings and  holds  up  its  stuff  for  a  week,  and  per- 
haps ten  days — the  longer  the  better,  if  the  stock 
will  stand  it — prices  will  slump  to  such  a  basis 
that  there  will  be  no  market;  that  is,  a  trade  that 
will  give  anywhere  near  reasonable  prices. 

This  situation  hit  the  market  when  it  was  just 
beginning  to  pick  up  the  tone  that  would  probably 
bring  it  back  to  the  station  it  held  previous  to  the 
most  recent  heavy  slump.  The  sluggish  trade  that 
has  developed  is  for  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
classes  of  stock.  The  stock  that  the  sellers  are  com- 
pelled to  hold  over  until  next  week  because  of  con- 
gested killing  channels  will  be  more  than  enough 
unless  the  labor  situation  gets  better.  For  the  good 
prime  stuff,  price  recession  from  the  opening  of  the 
week  was  up  to  50  cents.  Good  cattle  are  scarce 
right  now,  and  the  decline  would  not  have  resulted 
had  conditions  been  normal.  Steers  that  would 
have  brought  up  to  $10.75  and  $10.85  were  selling 
at  $10  on  the  close  of  the  market.  Packers  claim 
that  conditions  are  almost  as  bad  in  the  other  mar- 
kets, and  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  ship 
purchases  from  one  plant  to  another  in  order  to 
have  them  slaughtered. 

Beef  trade  continues  in  reasonably  good  condi- 
tion, the  salvation  of  the  trade.  Killers  need  every 
steer  they  can  get,  but  conditions  are  preventing 
the  market  from  assuming  the  proper  tone,  both  in 
the  way  of  prices  and  good  demand. 

The  packers  are  reported  to  be  freezing  a  lot  of 
beeves  for  disposition  in  later  weeks  of  this  season, 
and  their  carrying  capacity  is  far  from  being  over- 
loaded. Despite  this,  if  supplies  continue  to  come 
in  large  volume,  prices  will  go  lower.  The  west- 
ern season  is  on  in  practically  full  blast,  and  these 
cattle  cut  considerable  inroads  in  the  prices  of  the 
cornfed  stuff  that  falls  below  the  choice  kinds. 

Despite  the  liberal  price  recessions  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  stock  and  feeder  market  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  the  country  does  not  seem  in- 
clined to  take .  hold,  and  as  a  result  the  week's 
prices  showed  declines  of  from  25  to  35  cents  for 
the  common  stuff,  and  from  15  to  25  cents  on  the 
choice  stock.  As  a  general  trade,  it  was  a  quarter 
lower  than  last  week.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
severe  recession  in  the  beef  trade  has  had  its  effect 
on  the  buyers  as  well  as  on  the  prices  of  feeders. 
The  receipts  of  thin  cattle  for  the  week  have  been 
larger  than  any  week  of  the  year.  This  is  true 
of  practically  all  of  the  markets,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  western  States.  Continued  large 
runs  of  thin  cattle  will  send  the  stock  and  feeder 
trade  even  lower.  With  the  corn  crop  condition 
known,  and  from  the  outlook  of  things  it  is  promis- 


ing, feeders  who  have  good  pastures  will  probably 
act  for  the  best  by  purchasing  their  stockers  at 
the  present  time,  while  prices  are  lower, 

THE  week's  grain  market  ended  about  where 
it  began.  Speculative  prices  fluctuated  from 
day  to  day,  of  course,  but  the  local  prices 
which  the  grower  received  remained  far  more  con- 
stant. The  prices  paid  on  the  terminal  markets 
during  the  week  were  not  influenced  so  much  by 
a  change  in  actual  crop  conditions  and  prospects 
as  they  were  by  outside  or  artificial  conditions. 
The  growing  possibility  of  a  general  railroad  strike 
caused  a  downward  tendency.  Those  who  had  pre- 
viously bought  heavily  on  a  speculative  guess  that 
prices  would  rise,  showed  an  inclination  to  sell 
again,  thereby  pocketing  the  profits  resulting  from 
that  rise,  which  did  occur — probably  as  much  be- 
cause of  their  buying  as  because  of  any  change  in 
actual  economic  condition  or  demand.  These  ten- 
dencies were  felt  especially  by  wheat  and  corn. 
The  one  thing  which  prevented  a  strong  break  in 
prices  resulting  from  these  tendencies  was  the 
fact  that  foreign  demand  held  strong  during  the 
week.  Oats  showed  the  most  consistent  strength 
of  all  the  grains  because  of  its  cheapness  as  com- 
pared with  wheat  and  corn,  and  also  because  of  a 
continued  strong  export  demand.  The  week  closed 
with  the  following  prices  for  cash  grain  at  Chi- 
cago: Wheat,  $1.15  to  $1.571/4,  according  to  grade; 
corn  74c  for  sample  grade  to  87%  for  No.  2;  oats, 
46c  for  No.  2  mixed  to  48%  for  standard  grade. 
The  week  showed  a  tendency  among  the  growers 
to  hold  their  small  grain,  believing  that  prices 
will  advance  materially  before  they  have  to  sell 
to  raise  cash.  This  action  is  especially  warranted 
with  wheat,  which  does  not  lose  weight  while  in 
storage.  Their  faith  in  corn  prices  was  also  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  refusing  to  contract  their 
crop. 

THE  grain  markets  have  shown  little  change 
during  the  week.    Wheat  is   again  selling 
over  the  $1.50  mark,  while  September  corn 
continues  to  cash  above  80  cents. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Kansas  City  wire:  "Ocean  tonnage  from  the  gulf 
to  Europe  not  plentiful,  but  enough  for  present 
demand.  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  rate  is  equiva- 
lent to  42c  per  bushel." 

*  *  * 

Winnipeg  wires:  "It's  impossible  to  get  much 
positive  information  as  to  quantity  of  export  grain 
business;  it's  going  on  all  the  time.  Shipments  from 
Fort  William  prove  this.  All  we  can  get  is  in  a 
general  way." 

*  *  * 

One  commission  firm  says:  "One  of  our  custom- 
ers, who  has  a  30,000-acre  farm  in  Saskatchewan, 
in  a  section  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  shown 
little  rust,  got  a  message  this  morning  saying  rust 
is  general  all  over  the  30,000  acres." 

*  *  * 

It  was  stated  that  there  were  inquiries  in  the 
market  for  two  cargoes  of  wheat  which  were  not 
filled  because  of  the  maintained  strength  of  the 
general  cash  wheat  situation  and  the  failure  of 
futures  to  react  substantially. 

*  *  * 

Davenport,  Iowa,  wires:  "Sample  of  new  corn 
brought  in  here  from  Lost  Nation,  Iowa,  is  filled 
perfectly  and  beyond  all  damage.  Dry  weather  will 
put  this  corn  in  better  shape  now  than  too  much 
moisture.  Party  would  make  affidavit  that  it  will 
run  75  bu  per  acre." 

*  •  * 

LeCount  wires  from  Saskatoon,  Sask.:  "Harvest 
is  becoming  general  to  this  point.  Early  wheat  es- 
caped rust  pretty  well,  but  quality  was  impaired 
by  heat  and  blight  in  this  district  and  yield  will 
be  disappointing.  Late  wheat  is  being  damaged  by 
rust.  From  Davidson  here  20  per  cent  of  crop  is 
still  green  and  will  be  damaged  by  rust." 

*  *  * 

Philadelphia  wires:  "Ocean  tonnage  very  scarce 
and  rates  high;  lake  tonnage  high,  5%  to  6c  ac- 
count embargo  on  North  Philadelphia  and  Girard 
Point;  good  authority  here  thinks  we  are  close  to 
an  embargo  of  Port  Richmond.  Car  situation  poor 
East  and  West.  If  ocean  tonnage  is  offered  and 
confirmed,  permits  will  be  issued  for  gain  not  ex- 
ceeding amount  offered." 

*  *  * 

The  following  is  from  a  grain  dealer  in  western 
Indiana:  "A  good  many  people  are  complaining 
about  present  hot  weather  damaging  0"r.^"  d0VJe 
believe,  however,  that  no ■  new  toajy £  b«n«do „e 

and  corn  that  ,s  fotWjflg  £«eak°  much  corn 
hot  weather  now   s  not  likely  to  a  about 

anyway.  The  real  d»™af,eatwcertainiy  was  severe 
the  first  of  August,  and  that  cerium  , 

enough." 
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LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


Invent  a  Hay  Rake 

IT  REQUIRES  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
figure  that  an  interesting  story  lies  behind  the 
Invention  of  the  machine  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram,  in  vi*w  of  the  fact  that  a  recent 
issue  of  an  official  patent  magazine  announces  that 


the  two  inventors,  both  of  whom  live  in  Sterling, 
111.,  are  assignors  to  a  large  manufacturing  com- 
pany at  Rock  Falls,  111.  It  is  quite  likely  that  after 
they  invented  this  hay  rake  the  manufacturing 
company  quickly  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  device. 
The  apparatus  is  provided  with  a  rotable  reel  and 
rake  heads  and  means  for  maintaining  the  rake 
teeth  at  a  desired  angle  from  the  ground. 

Microphone  in  Surgery 

AS  AN  adjunct  to  the  Army  X-ray  equipment, 
microphones  are  being  used  to  locate  metal 
imbedded  in  the  flesh.  In  this  apparatus  one 
terminal  of  the  receiver  is  connected  to  the  surgeon's 
exploring  instrument  or  probe.  The  other  terminal  is 
connected  to  a  carbon  plate,  moistened  with  salt 
water,  which  is  applied  to  the  patient's  skin.  When 
the  probe  comes  in  contact  with  a  metal  particle, 
there  is  a  rattling,  scraping  sound  in  the  receiver. 
The  probe  is  also  made  in  the  form  of  forceps,  by 
which  metal  particles  can  be  extracted.  Another  de- 
vice for  the  same  work  consists  of  an  electro-magnet, 
energized  by  alternating  current.  When  the  pole  of 
the  magnet  is  brought  even  near  a  bit  of  shell,  the 
metal  vibrates  in  synchronism  with  the  alternating 
current.  The  point  of  maximum  vibration  is  direct- 
ly over  the  metal.  At  a  lecture  recently  given  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  England,  a  piece  of  metal  was  im- 
bedded in  gelatine,  and  the  vibrations  were  pro- 
jected on  a  screen. 

Handy  Pencil  Holder 

OUITE  novel  is  the  latest  in  pencil  holders, 
four  drawings  of  which  are  shown  herewith. 
It  is  for  the  pocket,  and  while  simple  in 
make-up,  is  nevertheless  a  handy  little  device.  The 
captions  below  the  drawings  indicate  how  the  ap- 
paratus is  made.    The  first  diagram  shows  the  tin 
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uncut,  with  markings  how  it  should  be  cut.  The 
second  drawing  resembles  a  cross.  The  arms  of 
the  cross,  as  in  the  third  figure,  are  bended,  with 
the  result  (figure  four)  a  handy  pencil  holder. 

Of  Interest  to  Housewives 

THE  device  shown  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram is  a  combined  folding  ironing  board, 
clothes  basket,  and  clothes  rack.  The  appa- 
ratus is  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
quickly  convert  it  into  kitchen  use  for  any  of  the 

three  mentioned  pur- 
poses. The  ironing  board, 
the  rack  and  the  basket 
can  be  worked  one  after 
another,  a  slidable  ar- 
rangement making  this 
possible.  The  ironing 
board  is  attached  to  the 
rest  of  the  device  by 
means  of  a  hinge.  The 
apparatus  is  a  handy 
thing  for  the  farm  house- 
wife to  have  available. 


Milk  Cover  and  Strainer 

ILK  is  such  a  universal  food  and  so  much 
depends  upon  its  cleanliness  that  anything 
which  tends  to  improve  the  character  or 
quality  of  the  fluid  is  a  thing  to  be  welcomed  by 
every  one.  A  cover  for  the  milk  pail  while  it  is  in 
use  about  the  dairy,  which  seems 
to  be  effective  and  at  the  same 
time  built  on  simplified  lines,  is 
shown  herewith.  The  cover  con- 
sists of  a  body  depressed  to  form 
a  funnel  having  a  cup-shaped 
center  with  a  screened  opening 
at  its  bottom  and  side.  In  the 
top  there  is  also  an  outward 
bulge  part  to  form  a  covered  and 
protected  pouring  spout.  Then  it  will  be  seen 
how  the  milk  may  be  passed  into  the  bucket  and 
again  therefrom  without  the  least  exposure  to  the 
contamination  in  the  outside  air. 

Chair  Without  Legs 

THE  legless  chair  has  been  especially  designed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  mill  operatives 
who  are  compelled  to  look  after  two  ma- 
chines, and  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
use  of  an  ordinary  chair  which  would  have  to  be 
shifted  constantly.  The 
new  seat  is  without  legs 
and  is  mounted  on  a  single 
support  which  is  revolv- 
ably  secured  to  a  base 
plate  in  the  floor.  In  this 
manner  it  takes  up  very 
little  floor  space  and  may 
be  readily  swung  from  one 
position  to  another  where 
Ihe  operator  may  be  in 
a  convenient  position  to  work  on  the  machines 
without  leaving  his  perch. 

No  Duty  on  Wireless 

A CUSTOMS  dispute  between  Collector  Malone 
and  Kennedy  &  Moon,  dealing  with  the  entry 
of  complete  wireless  apparatus  installed  on 
the  Government  fleet  of  six  Panama  steamships,  was 
settled  recently  by  the  Board  of  United  States  Gen- 
eral Appraisers.  A  decision  by  Judge  Hay  held  that 
no  duty  accrued  on  the  outfits.  Altho  the  contract- 
ing firm  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  governing  such  importations,  the 
collector  denied  free  entry,  and  took  a  20  per  cent 
duty  under  the  tariff's  provision  for  "manufactures 
in  chief  value  of  metal." 

The  collector,  at  the  trial  before  the  board,  stated 
that  free  entry  was  denied  because  the  wireless  ap- 
paratus was  installed  on  old  boats,  and  therefore,  he 
maintained,  excluded  from  the  free  privileges  of  the 
subsections  of  paragraph  J  of  section  4  of  the  Under- 
wood tariff  law.  The  testimony  showed  that  the 
new  wireless  outfits  were  imported  and  installed  to 
take  the  place  of  other  apparatus,  which  did  not  give 
good  results. 

Judge  Hay  held  that  the  wireless  equipment  was 
as  much  covered  by  the  tariff's  exemption  clause  as 
were  boilers  and  engines. 

A-  Woman's  Invention 

MR.  FARMER,  the  next  time  you  visit  the  big 
city  with  stock,  or  on  other  business,  cast 
your  eye  down  the  line  of  strap  hangers  in  a 
crowded  car  and  you  will  see  that  some  of  the  more 
towering  individuals  among  them  have  their  hands 
and  arms  entwined  in  and  out 
the  loop  in  order  to  take  up 
the  surplus  material  made  use 
of  in  their  design;  and  at  the 
same  time  there  are  a  number 
of  persons  who  are  not  tall 
enough  to  reach  them  at  all 
and  are  thereby  deprived  of 
their  use.  This  lack  of  ad- 
justability on  the  part  of  the 
car  strap  has  been  overcome 
by  an  invention  thought  out  by 
a  woman  who  has  just  secured 
a  patent  on  it.  It  consists  of 
a  loop  of  leather  or  other  suit- 
able material  secured  to  the  \ 
already  existing  loop,  and  this 
places  the  lower  loop  within  , 
the  reach  of  the  short  man  or 
woman  while  the  taller  one 
will  make  use  of  the  higher 

one.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  for  two  persons 
to  make  comfortable  use  of  a  single  strap  without 
interfering  with  each  other  in  the  least. 


A  Practical  Drainage  Machine 

THRU  the  efficient  education  work  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Drainage  Congresses, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  drainage  in  high 
lands  has  been  so  well  substantiated  that  there  has 
arisen  an  increased  demand  for  a  small  excavator 
to  meet  conditions  where  extremely  hard  clay  is 
encountered  where  there  is  considerable  stone.  To 
meet  this  demand  an  Ohio  traction  concern  has 
put  on  the  market,  and  is  pushing,  the  type  of  a 
model  shown  in  the  photograph  in  the  center  of  this 
page.  This  model  embodies  every  known  improve- 
ment up  to  the  present  time  and  repeated  tests 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  almost  as  perfect  as 
any  machine  of  this  type  can  be.  While  regularly 
equipped  to  cut  11%  inches  and  14%  inches  wide  by 
4%  feet  deep,  it  can  be  provided  with  an  11%-inch 
by  5%-inch  digging  wheel.  Either  heavy  steel  com- 
bination contractor's  buckets  with  high  carbon  steel 
rooters  or  the  usual  solid  and  gumbo  farm  drain- 
age buckets  can  be  supplied. 

The  transmission  system  is  entirely  original.  In- 
stead of  attaching  to  the  engine  shaft,  it  is  inclosed 
in  a  cast  iron  case  securely  bolted  to  the  engine 
frame.  In  this  case  are  contained,  besides  the 
gears  and  sprockets,  the  clutches  for  propelling  the 
machine  in  either  direction,  and  thru  it  is  taken 
the  drive  to  the  digging  wheel  and  other  parts. 
These  gears  and  sprockets  are  all  steel,  with  cut 
teeth.  The  chain  for  reversing  is  of  the  roller  type, 
of  extra  fine  material.  The  entire  mechanism  runs 
in  oil,  this  system  of  lubrication  reducing  wear  to 
a  minimum. 

Driving  is  accomplished  thru  a  roller  chain  direct 


The  banana  takes  the  place  of  cereals  among  From  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hole  in  the  sea 
the  Indians  of  South  America,  in  the  East  Indies  to  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  on  the  land  there 
and  in  parts  of  Africa  is  a  distance  of  61,090  feet. 
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to  the  engine  shaft.  This  transmission  system  en- 
ables propelling  the  machine  either  forward  or 
backward  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  The  model 
shown  in  the  picture  has  four  different  digging 
speeds,  changing  from  one  to  another  being  quick- 
ly effected  by  simply  shifting  a  very  light  steel 
roller  chain.  It  is  not  necessary  to  change  sprock- 
ets. 

A  double  worm  hoist  controls  both  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  digging  wheel,  while  a  new  device  elimi- 
nates the  necessity  of  varying  the  length  of  the  dig- 
ging wheel  chains. 

The  digging  wheel,  driven  from  both  sides,  is 
provided  with  a  new  type  of  segmental  gearing, 
which  minimizes  the  wear  on  the  rims.  The  roller 
trucks  and  driving  sprockets  are  of  recent  origin 
and  design. 

Another  feature  is  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  round  and  apron  traction  wheels  can  be 
interchanged.  To  substitute  one  for  the  other  re- 
quires only  an  exchange  of  wheels,  as  the  same 
axle  is  used  for  both  types.  The  regular  power 
plant  consists  of  a  12  horse  power  single  cylinder 
gasoline  engine. 

Electric  Wreath  Sign 

ONE  of  the  latest  electric  signs  now  flashes  on 
the  "Great  White  Way"  of  New  York  City.  It  is 
a  spectacular  electric  wreath,  which  measures 
31  feet  in  height  and  is  56  feet  long.  Upon  the 
frame  two  advertising  words  are  mounted  and  each 
is  3  feet  9  inches  high  and  is  formed  of  yellow- 
colored  lamps.  The  display,  altho  it  seems  small 
from  the  street,  employs  1,900  incandescent  lamps  to 
bring  out  the  splendid  effect  attained.  It  is  located 
at  Seventh  avenue  and  Forty-second  street. 

For  Full  Information  Regarding  Any  of  These  Nai^'m 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 

Unique  Washing  Machine       Dispenses  With  Phone  Receiver        Seat  and  Couch  for  Auto 


AN  ENTIRELY  new  departure  in  electrically 
driven  washing  machines  for  the  home  has 
recently  been  placed  on  the  market.  This 
machine  not  only  washes  the  clothes,  but  also  dries 
them  in  the  same  tub  without  the  housewife  or 
laundress  having  to  handle  the  clothes  or  immerse 
her  hands  in  the  hot.  soapy  water. 

The  machine  consists  of  two  tubs,  both  of  sheet 
copper,  tinned  on  the  inside  to  prevent  corroding. 
The  outside  tub  serves  as  a  container  for  the  wash- 
ing solution.  Wjile  the  inside  tub  holds  the  clothes 
in  position  so  that  the  vacuum  cups  or  plungers 
cover  all  of  the  clothes  in  the  tub.  While  these 
cups  are  working  up  and  down,  the  inside  tub  is 
slowly  revolving  so  that  every  piece  of  material  in 
the  tub  is  thoroly  saturated  and  cleansed  by  the 
washing  solution.  The  inner  tub,  which  is  perfor- 
ated and  sets  about  one  inch  above  the  outside 
tub,  permits  the  washing  solution  to  be  forced  thru 
the  mesh  of  the  clothes  instead  of  against  the  solid 
bottom. 

The  main  feature  of  the  machine,  however,  is  the 
drying,  as  no  wringer,  either  power  or»hand,  is 
used.  It  requires  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to 
thoroly  wash  a  tub  of  clothes,  after  which  the 
vacuum  cups  are  removed  and  the  inner  tub,  which 
is  perforated  on  the  sides  and  bottom,  is  raised 
above  the  water  to  the  drying  position.  It  is  then 
revolved  rapidly,  the  perforations  permitting  the 
water  to  be  forced  out  of  the  inside  tub  into  the  outer 
tub.  An  entire  tub  of  clothes  can  be  dried  in  this 
way  in  a  moment;  drier  than  they  could  possibly 
be  wrung  with  a  wringer.   When  the  weather  will 
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not  permit  of  clothes  being  hung  outside,  the 
average  flat  work  can  be  dried  sufficiently  in  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  to  place  on  the  ironing  board. 

The  operation  of  this  machine,  both  for  washing 
and  drying,  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  inside  tub 
is  immersed  in  the  water  or  raised  out  of  the  water 
by  means  of  a  foot  lever  which  locks  in  either  posi- 
tion, and  when  raised  or  lowered  automatically 
connects  or  disconnects  the  washing  or  drying 
mechanism.  The  machine  is  friction  driven,  one 
lever  controlling  the  drive  for  either  the  washing 
or  drying  process;  for  this  reason  a  one-eighth 
horsepower  motor  is  all  that  is  required  to  operate 
the  machine,  and  on  account  of  the  friction  drive, 
all  danger  of  overloading  the  motor  or  burning 
out  connections  is  eliminated. 


Mew  Fish-Distributing  Cars 

IN  CONFORMITY  with  the  policy  of  "safety  first" 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
adopted,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
is  making  an  effort  to  replace  its  wooden  cars  with 
those  of  modern  steel  construction.  One  has  just 
been  placed  in  service,  and  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated $40,000  for  the  construction  of  two  others. 

The  six  cars  in  use  traveled  149,954  miles  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and,  altho  they  met  with  no  ac- 
cidents, the  danger  to  which  they  are  subjected 
when  used  with  heavy  up-to-date  rolling  stock 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  Government  should 
itself  use  the  same  improved  equipment  which  it 
requires  of  others.  These  cars  carry  the  little  fish 
from  the  bureau's  hatcheries  to  the  waters  in 
which  they  are  to  be  planted,  a  service  which  cov- 
ers every  State  in  the  country. 
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A WOMAN'S  effort  to  further  simplify  the  tele- 
phone is  revealed  in  a  recent  patent  grant 
covering  a  combination  instrument  which  ful- 
fills the  functions  of  two,  the  receiver  and  trans- 
mitter which  have  heretofore  been  required.  The 

usual  transmitter  is 
mounted  in  front  of  a 
horn,  the  latter  taking 
the  place  of  the  receiver, 
and  the  whole  is  covered 
with  a  hood  which  en- 
ables conversation  to  be 
carried  on  privately.  The 
hearing  and  talking  are 
both  done  within  this 
hood.  The  operation  of 
throwing  the  telephone 
into  service,  which  is  usually  done  automatically 
when  the  receiver  is  lifted  from  the  hook  in  which 
it  hangs,  is  taken  care  of  by  means  of  two  buttons 
mounted  on  the  post  of  the  instrument,  one  mak- 
ing the  instrument  active  and  the  other  inactive 
as  between  calls. 

An  Anchoring  Device 

HERE  is  what  is  known  as  an  anchoring  device 
— an  apparatus  that  should  interest  every 
farmer  that  is  an  owner  of  a  silo.  A  techni- 
cal description  of  this  device  is  as  follows:  "The 
combination  with  a  silo  having  spaced  hoops  en- 
circling the  same;  a  rod 
formed  of  two  sections 
adjustably  secured  to- 
gether and  pivotally  se- 
cured to  one  of  said 
hoops,  and  extending 
downwardly  and  out- 
wardly from  the  said 
hoops;  a  rod  pivotally 
secured  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  lowermost  of  said 
sections;  a  spherical  an- 
chor pivotally  mounted 
on  the  end  of  the  last 
mentioned  rod  to  main- 
tain the  same  in  the  ground,  and  a  hook  mem- 
ber slidably  mounted  on  the  lower  section  of  the 
first  mentioned  rod,  a  second  hook  secured  to  the 
lowermost  of  said  hoops,  and  a  turnbuckle  adjust- 
ably securing  the  ends  of  the  said  hooks  together." 

Lobster-Rearing  Plant 

THE  sundry  civil  appropriation  act,  approved 
July  1,  provides  $5,000  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  lobster-rearing  plant  on 
the  New  England  coast.    The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  is  now  making  investigations  to  de- 
termine the  best  available  location. 

The  bureau  hatched  128,700,000  lobsters  in  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
but  owing  to  the  character  of  the  facilities  avail- 
able at  the  hatcheries  it  was  necessary  to  plant 
them  almost  immediately  after  they  had  issued 
from  the  egg.  At  this  stage  they  swim  near 
the  surface  of  the  sea  and  are  particularly  sub- 
ject to  destruction  by  fishes.  The  new  plant  will 
make  possible  the  rearing  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  to  a  stage  at  which  they  acquire  the 
habit  of  seeking  safety  among  the  rocks  and  in  the 
crannies  of  the  sea  bottom.  It  is  especially  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  practice  of  cannibalism, 
which  produces  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the 
Kilkenny  cats  when  large  numbers  of  the  little 
lobsterlings  are  confined  in  ft  small  space  and 
which  defeats  attempts  to  rear  them  in  the  exist- 
ing plants  of  the  bureau. 

It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  ready  to 
take  care  of  part  of  the  brood  of  1917. 

Supporter  for  the  Spine 

A SPINE  arch  support  which  has  been  recently 
patented  is  made  of  some  stiff  but  yielding 
material  and  is  designed  to  be  worn  in  con- 
junction with  the  belt  which  is  almost  universal 
among  men  today  instead  of  the  braces  and  sus- 
penders heretofore  made 
use  of. 

When  properly  adjust- 
ed it  is  said  to  offer  sup- 
port to  the  whole  human 
body  from  the  small  of 
the  back  to  a  point  just 
above  the  waist  line,  and 
thereby  give  support  to 
the  curvature  of  the 
spine  whereby  a  person 
will  stand  erect  with 
greater  ease  and  walk 
with  more  comfort,  sit 
straight  and  breathe  more  deeply. 


ANY  farmer  who  is  an  owner  ol  an  automobile 
will  undoubtedly  manifest  interest  in  this 
device — a  combined  seat  and  couch  for  auto- 
mobile vehicles.    It  comprises  a  sectional  back  for 
the  front  seat,  this  back  being  hinged  at  the  bot- 


torn  and  adapted  to  be  swung  back  and  to  rest 
upon  a  cleat  in  front  of  the  back  seat.  A  body 
support  connected  to  the  sides  of  the  front  seat 
has  means  for  locking  this  body  support  in  place 
and  for  permitting  its  removal.  The  body  support 
is  also  adapted  to  have  the  front  end  of  a  ham- 
mock attached  to  it  when  the  back  of  the  front  seat 
is  turned  down. 

Paper  From  Cotton  Stalks 

DISPATCHES  from  Berlin  bring  the  news  that 
the  royal  material  testing  office  at  Gross- 
Lichterfelde,  announces  the  discovery  that 
paper  can  be  manufactured  from  cotton  stalks. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  a  German  institution, 
while  carrying  out  a  commission  from  an  Egyptian 
firm,  given  before  the  war.  A  shipment  of  stalks 
from  Egypt  was  used  in  the  experiment.  The  dis- 
covery* is  not  considered  of  much  importance  for 
Germany,  which  produces  no  cotton,  but  it  is"  of 
vast  importance  to  the  United  States,  because  of 
the  shortage  of  paper  here,  and  the  abundance  of 
cotton  grown  in  this  country.  The  stalks  were 
cut  and  ground,  boiled  and  bleached,  and  the  paper 
making  then  proceeded  after  the  usual  methods. 

Exterminates  Boll  Weevils 

THE  frame  of  this  machine  is  adapted  to  strad- 
dle a  row  of  plants  and  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  insects.    The  frame  is  an 
U-shaped  affair,  formed  of  a  flexible  sheet  of  bent 
metal  which  is  inverted  and  adapted  to  travel 


lengthwise  over  a  row  of  plants  and  which  has 
horizontal  insect  catching  members  which  travel 
under  the  plant  limbs  and  close  to  the  stalks.  The 
Alabaman  who  conceived  the  device  had  in  mind 
the  extermination  of  boll  weevils  and  the  like. 

Handy  Milk  Bottle  Holder 

SINCE  bottles  have  superseded  the  old-  fashioned 
milk  pail,  people  have  been  perplexed  to  find 
some  method  of  suspending  the  bottle  out  of 
the  reach  of  cats,  dogs,  etc.  The  contrivance  shown 
in  the  illustration  can  be  fastened  to  any  convenient 
support.  It  consists  of  a 
piece  of  wire  curved  as 
shown,  with  the  ends  bent  on. 
One  feature  about  the  device 
that  may  appeal  to  some  is 
the  fact  that  it  costs  very 
little,  and  perhaps  saves  a 
great  deal  of  puzzling  as  well 
as  some  money  that  goes  for 
milk  never  used— or  rather, 
used  by  the  cat  or  some  mischievous  boy. 

The  Japanese  are  paying  ""-^""^".Sielt- 
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MAGGIE  PRICE'S  ESTATE 

A  Remarkable  Story  of  Gold,  Grit  and  Rattlesnakes 


(Begun  in  No.  22,  Aug.  19.  Sub- 
scriptions can  begin  with  that  issue 
or  back  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
news  stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail 
from  the  office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  next  day  being  warmer,  con- 
trary to  the  augury  of  the  night 
before,  Mr.  Price's  condition  seemed 
improved,  and  Maggie,  breathing 
easier,  felt  a  growing  assurance  that 
he  would  recover.  The  credit  be- 
longed to  the  doctor,  of  course,  "but 
with  his  claims  satisfied  she  gave  her- 
self a  large  amount  of  self-praise.  It 
was  with  this  feeling  well  assimilated 
that  she  -  read  her  "Wonder  Book" 
with  increased  satisfaction,  and  be- 
gan to  think  herself  a  wise  and  capa- 
ble young  person.  She  felt  inclined 
to  give  herself  airs  toward  Jeff,  her 
chore-boy,  and  decided  to  tell  him 
what  she  thought  of  some  of  his  no- 
tions. 

"Maggie,"  the  sick  man  said,  when 
she  had  given  him  some  of  the  chicken 
broth,  "how  you  doin'  with  the 
chores?    You   gittin*   'em  done?" 

"They  are  done,  Daddy  Price,"  Mag- 
gie replied,  as  she  plaited  one  of  her 
loose  braids.  "Jeff  Wheeler's  doing 
them  for  us." 

This  was  an  unfortunate  betrayal. 
Daddy  waxed  excited  at  once  and  tried 
to  sit  up.  "That  feller?  An'  I  told 
him  to  travel.  I  won't  have  him 
here — the  farm  won't  pay  for  his  keep, 
Maggie.  You  tell  him  to  travel.  I'm 
goin'  to  tell  him  myself." 

"Daddy  Price  —  there!  Maggie 
pressed  him  back  upon  his  pillow. 
"You  mustn't  get  up — you  can't.  I'll 
tell  Jeff  to  travel — but  you  stay  in 
bed.  You'll  die,  Daddy,  if  you  get  up, 
there,  now!" 

She  had  hard  work  to  persuade  him 
to  lie  down. 

"Maggie,"  he  panted  huskily,  "you 
go  see  if  he's  doin'  any  of  his  foolish- 
ness with  them  cows  when  he  milks 
'em.  You  watch  him,  Maggie — an'  if 
he  is  you  tell  him  to — to  travel  double- 
quick." 

"All  right,  Daddy — don't  you  worry 
a  mite.  I'm  going  to  look  after  things 
the  way  they  ought  to  be.  You  go  to 
sleep,  Daddy.  There's  a  good  Daddy 
Price.  We  are  going  to  play  domi- 
noes when  you  get  well,"  she  told  him. 

His  mind  diverted  thus,  he  forgot 
Jeff,  and  went  off  into  one  of  his  fre- 
quent drowsy  periods,  leaving  Maggie 
free  to  attend  to  her  other  duties.  She 
bad  no  intention  of  sending  Jeff  away. 
To  do  so  would  be  fatal  to  interests  at 
the  barn  that  she  could  not  look  after. 
But  as  soon  as  possible  she  would  let 
him  go.  Only  for  a  few  days  she  must 
keep  him,  and  during  that  time  she 
could  glory  a  little  in  having  a  chore- 
boy. 

She  disdained  to  ask  his  opinion 
about  the  mysterious  stone-pile  light. 
On  the  first  opportunity  she  promised 
herself  that  she  would  visit  the  spot 
and  see  for  herself  what  it  could 
mean.  Until  then  she  must  be  pa- 
tient. Jeff's  notions  vexed  her 
enough  already.  She  flouted  them. 
She  would  have  openly  ridiculed  his 
white  uniform  for  the  milking  had 
she  dared.  Every  night  and  morning 
Jeff  remarked  that  the  milk  did  not 
need  straining,  and  each  time  she 
took  it  into  the  pantry  and  shut  the 
door.  She  had  forbidden  him  to 
speak  above  a  whisper  lest  the  sick 
man  should  hear  his  voice.  Daddy 
must  not  be  excited,  and  to  know  that 
Jeff  was  about  the  place  would  ex- 
cite him.  Hence  the  whispering  and 
tiptoeing  whenever  he  entered  the 
kitchen. 

A  week  of  careful  watching  and 
nursing  found  the  patient  so  far  im- 
proved that  Maggie  determined  to 
stretch  her  eager  muscles  with  a  good 
run.  Every  night  the  light  at  the 
old  Btone  pile  had  gleamed  defiance  at 
her  when  she  looked  out  before  bolt- 
ing the  kitchen  door  before  retiring. 
And  as  Daddy  could  not  be  consulted, 
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there  was  none  to  explain.  Now  she 
would  go  to  the  place  and  discover  if 
possible  what  it  meant. 

It  was  midday,  and  the  sun  was 
bright,  but  the  wind  was  cold,  and 
Maggie  threw  an  apron  over  her  head 
in  lieu  of  the  old  shawl,  which  Daddy 
now  had  about  him,  and  fled  for  the 
place  of  mystery.  Thru  the  yard 
that  surrounded  the  house,  over 
the  barnyard  bars  with  a  splendid 
leap,  down  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
pasture,  past  the  ragged  willow  trees 


"Jefferson  Wheeler,"  she  exclaimed, 
at  sight  of  that  young  man,  "I'd  like 
to  know  what  business  you've  got 
here — you  tramp,  you!" 

Jeff  looked  up  sharply.  He  had 
discovered  that  a  man  could  receive 
an  insult  in  two  ways.  One  way  was 
to  resent  it.  The  other  way  was  to 
treat  it  as  a  piece  of  humor.  He 
hated  to  get  angry — especially  with  a 
girl.  And  Maggie  was  Just  a  girl  with 
big"  braids  of  brown  hair  and  level 
brows  and   short   skirts.     Her  pert 
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"'We,'"  She  Mocked,  "He  Said  'We'!" 


by  the  spring,  and  up  the  opposite 
slope,  the  kitchen  apron  flying  and 
fluting  from  her  head,  the  future 
owner  of  the  impoverished  Price  es- 
tate raced,  and  arrived  breathless  and 
rosy  within  a  cautious  distance  of  the 
mystic  spot. 

She  halted,  intending  to  make  a  de- 
tour of  the  place,  when  suddenly  she 
recoiled,  for  at  her  feet  she  found  an 
object  such  as  she  dreaded.  It  was  a 
dead  snake.  And  not  only  was  it 
dead,  but  Maggie  quickly  noted  that 
it  had  been  laid  open  with  a  sharp 
instrument.  Retreating  from  it,  she 
glanced  about. 

"Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "somebody's 
moving  the  stone  pile — somebody's 
been  here!"  She  stared  at  places  In 
the  mound  where  stones  and  weeds 
had  been  removed,  and  at  places 
where  fires  had  burned  out.  "Well,  of 
all  things — I  declare!  Some  tramp's 
been  here — that's  what,  a  tramp."  She 
turned  a  sharp  corner  of  the  rocky 
mound  and  halted  in  amazement. 
Then  she  stamped  her  foot  in  sudden 
anger. 


airs  toward  himself  were  entertaining 
if  not  pleasant.  She  was  staring  in 
horror  now  at  the  surgeon's  table  that 
he  had  constructed,  and  at  one  side  on 
the  ground  lay  a  number  of  his  vic- 
tims, looking  very  messy  and  re- 
pulsive. 

"What — me?"  Jeff  asked  mildly, 
meeting  her  look  of  rage  with  frank 
good  nature.  "What  am  I  doing? 
Why,  I'm  getting  the  goods,"  he  ac- 
tually smiled  in  a  calm,  honest  man- 
ner, "and  it's  no  picnic,  now,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,"  he  informed  her, 
"when  they  are  torpid  and  have  to  be 
het  up  before  they'll  crawl  out  of 
their  snug  holes — believe  me."  He 
nodded  toward  his  victims.  There 
was  a  pile  behind  him,  and  one  on 
each  side.  The  place  looked  like  a 
shambles.  Then,  meeting  her  eyes, 
Jeff  continued:  "I  suppose  you  think 
I'm  trespassing.  You  ordered  me 
off  once,  didn't  you?  Well,  I  guess 
it's  all  right  for  me  to  do  this." 

Maggie's  emotions  were  mixed.  She 
depended  on  Jeff  for  help  while  her 
grandfather  was  sick.      She  had  no 


money  to  pay  him  for  his  time,  and  he 
had  asked  for  none.  She  was  grate- 
ful toward  him  for  what  he  was  do- 
ing in  his  helpful  way,  but  she  re- 
sented what  he  was  doing  now.  Be- 
sides, it  was  nauseating.  And  with 
this  thought  came  a  great  wondej"  and 
curiosity.  What  was  he  doing  this 
for,  anyway? 

"Well,  I  like  your  nerve!"  she  re- 
torted forcefully.  "Good  gracious! 
Say,  whose  property  do  you  think  this 
is?  Yours?" 

Jeff  continued  with  his  work.  It 
seemed  to  need  great  care.  "I  heard 
'twas  yours,"  he  said,  "but  I  ain't 
trespassing — I  found  that  out  ttfo  or 
three  weeks  ago." 

Maggie's  anger  mounted  higher. 
"I'd  like  to  know  why  not,"  she  de- 
manded hotly. 

"Well,"  Jeff  stopped  to  extricate 
skillfully  a  small,  dark-looking  sack 
from  the  body  of  his  victim,  while 
Maggie  turned  her  back.  But  she 
whipped  around  again  in  time  to  see 
him  drop  it  into  a  phial  that  was 
nearly  full  of  something  dark  and 
wet.  "I  found  out  that  the  county 
gives  a  bounty  for  every  rattlesnake 
that's  killed,  and  the  feller  that  hunts 
'em  can  go  anywhere  to  get  'em,"  Jeff 
concluded,  as  he  dropped  his  work  and 
gave  her  his  full  attention. 

"Then,"  flashed  back  the  girl,  "the 
bounty  belongs  to  me.  I  own  the 
land.  You  ought  to  give  it  to  me.  I 
need  it  for  Daddy."  She  had  visions 
of  things  she  could  do  for  the  sick 
man  if  she  had  only  a  little  money. 

"That,"  replied  Jeff,  calmly,  "is 
your  mistake.  I  guess  the  money  be- 
longs to  me  if  I  kill  the  rattlers.  But 
we  won't  quarrel  about  that.  I 
wanted  the  money  for  you,  anyway." 

The  kitchen  apron  slipped  from 
Maggie's  head,  and  the  sun  began 
touching  her  brown  braids  with  gold. 
She  gasped  incredulously. 

"You — wanted  it  for  me — you?" 

"Yes,  and  that  Indian  secret  you 
got  so  mad  about,"  Jeff  answered  with 
a  quiet  grin,  "will  bring  some  more 
money."  He  held  up  a  handful  of  phials 
all  filled  with  something  dark  and  wet. 
"This  is  valuable  in  Arizona,  where  I 
came  from.  I  can  sell  it  there  for 
real  gold,"  he  asserted,  with  a  nod  of 
pride  that  was  not  lost  on  the  indig- 
nant girl. 

Maggie's  anger  subsided  as  her 
wonder  rose.  She  felt  again  a  con- 
fusion of  emotions  of  obligation  and  of 
resentment,  and  edged  away,  remem- 
bering her  sleeping  patient,  who  might 
awaken  while  she  was  absent,  but  she 
could  not  refrain  from  giving  Jeff  a 
last  stroke  before  escaping  to  her 
duty  as  nurse. 

"You'll  have  to  show  me,"  she  said, 
saucily,  "and  when  you  do  that  I'll  be- 
lieve you,  and  not  before."  Then  she 
was  gone. 

In  her  swift  run  back  to  the  house 
she  reflected  that  the  night  before 
Jeff  had  annoyed  her  by  mixing  up  a 
lot  of  borax  and  hot  water.  Then, 
with  this  solution,  he  had  insisted 
upon  washing  the  milk  pails,  strainers 
and  empty  pans — the  crazy  fellow — 
rinsing  them  afterward  with  hot 
water.  And  that  very  morning  he  had 
washed  out  the  churn  with  the  same 
solution,  rinsing  it  carefully.  He  had 
strained  the  cream  thru  a  square  of 
sterilized  cheesecloth  that  he  had  car- 
ried done  up  in  oiled  paper.  He  cer- 
tainly had  the  crankiest  ideas! 

And  after  the  butter  came  he  had 
worked  in  the  salt  himself,  and  had 
packed  it  in  jars  that  he  had  washed 
and  rinsed  as  he  did  the  other  things. 
He  had  printed  some  labels,  too,  and 
placed  one  on  each  jar.  That  was 
the  best  of  the  jokes — those  labels— 
for  they  read,  THE  SPRING  BROOK 
DAIRY.  She  had  been  too  weary  with 
her  care  of  Daddy  to  quarrel  with 
him  in  the  other  things,  but  the  mat- 
ter of  labels  was  so  fetching  a  Joke 
that  she  was  inclined  to  indulge  it. 
The  Bradley  auto  had  stopped  and 
taken  the  butter,  which,  for  the  first 
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jne  in  her  life,  was  going  to  a  com- 
nission  merchant  in  the  city  instead 
of  to  the  country  store  to  be  bartered 
for  groceries.  But  the  change  did 
not  impress  the  girl.  She  was  too 
busy,  too  fretted. 

Whatever  pleased  or  troubled  her, 
she  could  not  talk  to  Daddy  about  it. 
He  must  not  be  excited.  And  when 
Jeff  was  in  the  kitchen  she  had  to 
close  the  dining-room  door  and  forbid 
him  to  talk  above  a  whisper.  She 
iovered  over  the  sick  man  with  only 
the  cheeriest  news,  which  was  some- 
times fiction  and  sometimes  fact.  She 
filled  his  waking  moments  with  admo- 
nitions to  get  well;  that  she  could 
manage  everything  all  right,  and  that 
he  was  to  eat  his  fresh  raw  egg  every- 
day and  drink  his  milk  with  extra 
cream  stirred  in.  The  hens  were  do- 
ing well,  she  informed  him,  and  would 
certainly  help  to  make  hhn  young  and 
well  very  soon.    Almost  every  morn- 

i  lng,  she  said,  there  were  bubbles  on 
her  coffee,  and  she  caught  every  one 
of  them  and  drank  them  down,  which 
was  a  sure  sign  of  getting  money  be- 
"ore  a  great  while.  Thus,  holding 
iack  her  own  vexing  fears,  she 
cheered  his  conscious  moments  and 
lulled  his  few  anxieties. 

Daddy  was  too  weak  to  dispute  with 

t  her.  And  when  she  told  him  that 
Jeff  was  a  "ninny"  with  a* lot  of 
"crank"  notions,  Daddy  was  sure  to 
go  off  to  sleep,  well  contented  to 
bother  his  poor  old  brain  with  noth- 
ing. 

It  was  not  long  before  Maggie  re- 
ceived a  letter  one  day  by  rural  post. 
p  The  carrier,  an  old  schoolmate  of 
IDaddy's,  left  his  two-wheeled  covered 
[gig  to  make  the  proper  observations 
I  is  he  delivered  it  into  her  hands. 

"For  Margaret  Price,"  he  said,  and 
['•owed  his  short,  fat  person  nearly  to 
".he  old  broken  walk  that  led  from  the 
gate  to  the  door. 

"Margaret!"  laughed  the  girl.  "That's 
one  on  me.  Nobody  but  Jeff  ever  calls 
me  that.  Oh" — she  saw  that  the 
name  of  a  commission  merchant  was 
in  a  corner  of  the  envelope — "it's  a 
complaint  about  my  butter!  That 
cranky  Jeff!  She  ran  away  from  the 
inquisitive  eyes  of  the  carrier  and 
disappeared.  When  she  had  reached 
the  seclusion  of  the  chip  yard  she  tore 
the  letter  open.  To  her  amazement 
a  check  fell  from  the  letter  and  flut- 
tered to  her  feet,  where  it  lay  quiv- 
ering in  the  air.  Before  stooping  to 
recover  it  she  comprehended  at  a 
glance  the  two  or  three  lines  type- 
written on  the  opened  page. 

"We  are  forwarding  check  for  fif- 
teen pounds  sweet  butter  at  25  cents 
per  pound.  Kindly  favor  us  with  an- 
other shipment,"  was  what  she  hastily 
read. 

In  a  sudden  ecstasy  of  delight  she 
snatched  at  the  quivering  slip  of  pa- 
per at  her  feet.  She  stared  at  it  with 
unbelieving  eyes.  Then  she  read  the 
letter  again.  It  was  addressed  to 
THE  SPRING  BROOK  DAIRY.  Her 
eyes  shone  at  that.  The  name  need  not 
be  a  joke  after  all,  she  thought.  It 
could  be  a  real  name,  a  real  dairy,  if 
the  butter  was  really  worth  so  much. 

"I  never  in  my  life  sold  butter  for 
more  than  fifteen-  cents,"  she  said 
aloud.  Here  was  a  wonderful  thing. 
She  waved  the  check  aloft  in  a  frenzy 
of  Joy.  "I'll  tell  Jeff,"  she  cried,  walk- 
ing toward  the  kitchen  door,  "when 
he  comes!  I'll  forgive  his  cranky 
notions.  I'll  tell  him — why,"  she 
stopped  on  the  hardened  path,  "I  won- 
der If — could  it  be — could  it  be  that 
Jeff  and  his  cranky  ideas  made  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  the  butter? 
Wai  it  that?  Was  it?"  She  stood  in 
the  door  and  stared  long  at  the 
check — at  the  letter — at  the  barn 
where  she  would  see  Jeff  at  the  end 
of  the  afternoon. 

Maggie  tossed  her  head  and  went  in 
with  her  letter  and  its  contents.  It 
was  a  welcome  solace  to  her  fretted 
mind.  The  check  would  buy  needed 
things  for  Daddy.  He  should  have 
sugar  in  his  tea.  He  could  even  have 
cocoa  to  drink.  Her  happy  thoughts 
conjured  other  tilings  that  the  check 
would  do.  Hark!  Who  was  pounding 
out  behind  the  barn?  It  must  be  Jeff, 
she  surmised,  and  ran  out  to  tell  him 
the  great  nf:ws.  Following  the  sound 
"••of  a  hammer    Maggie   came   to  the 


barnyard  bars,  sprang  thru  them  and 
then  stopped  in  a  new  surprise. 

"Why,  Jefferson  Wheeler — you've 
■whitewashed  the  pigpen!"  she  ex- 
claimed, amazed  at  the  sight  she  be- 
held, and  almost  forgetting  her  errand. 

"I  know  it,"  Jeff  answered,  straight- 
ening up  with  his  hammer  in  one 
hand.    Jeff  was  never  a  great  talker. 

Maggie  advanced  toward  the  gleam- 
ing pigsty.  "Well,  if  you  don't  beat 
the  greatest!"  she  declared. 

"Mf.  Bradley  let  me  have  some 
lime,"  Jeff  explained,  "and  I  stole 
some  kerosene  oil  from  you — but  not 
much." 

"You  stole  it — what  for?"  Maggie 
demanded  sharply.  She  kept  a  lamp 
burning  all  night,  and  this  theft 
might  be  embarrassing. 

"I  mixed  the  oil  with  hot  water  and 
washed  the  hogs  good  and  clean  with 
it.  They  had  critters  on  'em.  Then 
I  had  to  whitewash  the  pen,  of  course. 
Now  I'm  making  it  tight,  so  the  hogs 
won't  get  rained  on.  Don't  they  look 
good  and  happy?"  he  asked,  as  she 
stepped  closer  to  look  into  the  sty, 
where  a  half  dozen  hogs  nearly  ready 
for  market  in  point  of  age.  at  least, 
were  standing  on  a  clean  floor  of  beaten 
earth.  Their  trough  was  also  newly 
cleaned,  and  fresh  ears  of  corn  re- 
mained from  their  late  meal.  "Don't 
they?"  he  insisted. 

"Well,  they  do."  Maggie  admitted, 
remembering  her  recent  good  news 
and  her  resolve  to  stop  quarreling 
with  Jeff.  "Those  are  real  happy 
grunts — lullaby  grunts,"  she  laughed, 
and  Jeff  joined  her.  They  could  be- 
come children  together  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Then  Maggie  told  him  about 
the  check. 

"It's  because  I  sent  the  butter  to 
the  city  'stead  of  trading  it  out  in 
Harmon,"  she  said,  grudging  him  the 
praise  due  him,  and  fighting  her  pride 
that  was  still  too  great  for  her  res- 
olutions. 

Jeff  stiffened  with  sudden  sternness. 

"No!"  he  said,  and  struck  the  pig- 
pen with  his  hammer.  "It  wasn't  that! 
It  was  because  the  butter  was  better. 
It  was  because  we  took  pains  with 
the  milk.  We  took  pains  with  the 
cream.  We  took  pains  with  the  churn 
■ — the  pans— the  jars.  It  pays — to  take 
pains  every  time." 

Maggie  turned  and  fled.  There  was 
something  about  Jeff's  righteous  as- 
sertions that  made  her  guilty  careless- 
ness quail  before  them.  Then,  half-im- 
patient, half-resentful,  she  reflected 
over  his  words. 

"  'We',"  she  mocked,  "he  said  'we* — 
when  I  hadn't  a  thing  to  do  with  it! 
Well,  I  wonder  if  he  thinks  it's  going 
to  be  'we'  always?  And  him  a  tramp, 
too.  Huh!  He  has  the  nerve,  all 
right."  She  entered  the  house  and 
found  Daddy  awake  and  smiling,  with 
a  clearer  look  in  his  faded  eyes  than 
she  had  seen  for  days.  It  was  an 
omen  that  gave  her  cheer,  and  at  the 
sight  she  dared  to  tell  him  about  the 
check. 

"Daddy,"  she  whispered,  bending 
over  him,  "Daddy,  are  you  better? 
J'll  tell  you  some  good  news  if  you 
can  stand  it." 

"I  can  stand  it,"  Daddy  declared, 
lifting  a  shadowy  hand  to  her  fore- 
head, about  which  the  thick  hair 
clustered,  his  old  eyes  full  of  concern 
for  her  lack  of  protection,  her  pitiful, 
girlish  life. 

"Well,"  Maggie  answered,  "this  very 
morning  I  found  some  bubbles  in  my 
coffee.  I  drank  them — every  one.  You 
know  it's  a  sign  of  money  coming  soon. 
Well,  it  came  true.  I  had  a  check  for 
my  butter.  I  got  ten  cents  more  a 
pound  than  I  ever  had  before.  You 
are  to  have  white  sugar  in  your  coffee, 
sir — you  hear  me?  I  shall  drink  bub- 
bles every  day,  after  this.  And  some 
day  I  shall  build  a  fine  dairy  and  I 
shall  make  golden  butter  in  it — golden 
butter,  Daddy — you  hear?" 

She  began  plaiting  her  hair  at  the 
ends  of  the  thick  braids,  as  she  perched 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed',  while  he 
looked  at  her  with  a  sane  but  disbe- 
lieving smile  hovering  about  his  puck- 
ered old  lips.  He  closed  his  eyes, 
while  the  smile  lingered  and  his  thin 
Hps,  in  the  midst  of  their  shadowy 
white  bristles,  formed  the  words: 

"Poppycock,   Maggie  —  all  poppy- 


cock! You  put  me  in  a  didder,  Mag- 
gie.   Go  'way,  child  and  let  me  sleep." 

CHAPTER  VI 

THE  Price  place  having,  as  it  were, 
come  under  the  care  of  two 
young  people  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  began  to  undergo  changes — a 
destiny  that  was  unavoidable,  but 
pregnant  with  hope  to  each.  The  com- 
ing of  the  butter  check  had  wrought 
subconscious  changes  in  Maggie,  re- 
sulting in  hopeful  signs  that  Jeff  was 
pleased  to  read.  He  had  seen  them 
in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
kitchen  furniture,  and  one  morning 
he  found  that  she  had  discovered  the 
needs  of  the  cook  stove.  She  was 
blackening  it  with  a  fine  enthusiasm 
that  brought  out  a  polish  in  which  her 
girlish  face  might  have  been  reflected. 

Jeff  went  out  convinced  that  Maggie 
was  going  to  be  a  bright  woman,  and 
he  had  a  shrewd  notion  that  a  gener- 
ous butter  check  coming  every  week 
to  the  young  heiress  of  the  estate 
would  open  her  eyes  to  a  good  many 
things  that  a  home  keeper  ought  to 
see. 

Maggie  herself  was  light-hearted 
over  Daddy's  slow  but  certain  recov- 
ery, and  in  her  happiness  was  willing, 
if  grudgingly,  to  give  Jeff  a  share  of 
the  credit  for  increasing  her  butter 
money.  Yet,  at  the  back  of  her  mind 
remained  the  old  resentment  toward 
his  secretive  ways,  his  assurance,  his 
lack  of  speech,  his  old  Indian  secret 
that  he  refused  to  discuss  with  her 
who  had  a  right  to  know  everything 
that  came  and  went  about  the  place. 
And  her  resentment  stayed  with  her 
as  she  saw  him  going  back  and  forth 
to  the  Bradley  place,  where  he  took 
his  meals,  and  where,  on  his  bunk  of 
hay  in  the  barn,  he  slept.  Even  tho 
he  repaired  the  front  walk  and  gate, 
hung  it  and  painted  it  white,  a  rebuke 
to  the  unpainted  house  and  the  weedy 
yard,  she  clung  to  her  resentment. 

"He's  only  a  tramp,"  she  kept  tell- 
ing herself.  "I've  got  to  keep  him  at 
a  distance.  I'm  half  afraid  of  him 
sometimes,"  she  declared,  as  she  tidied 
the  rooms  and  kept  Daddy's  bed  white 
and  the  floors  scrubbed  and  the  cook 
stove  shining. 

"She's  improving,"  Jeff  told  himself, 
noting  the  changes,  "and  if  I  had  her 
consent  I  could  stay  on  here  all  win- 
ter and  spring  and  make  this  farm 
pay.  Why,"  he  declared,  as  he 
tapped  away  at  the  repairs,  "we  could 
give  Mr.  Price  the  surprise  of  his  life 
by  the  time  he  is  ready  to  get  around 
again.  But  that  girl — that  girl — gee! 
She  can't  forget  her  'Wonder  Book.' 
She  eats  it  up.  She's  bound  to  run 
the  farm  by  means  of  signs  and  won- 
ders." 

Still,  Jeff  was  easily  inspired.  And 
after  the  stove  went  black  and  shiny 
and  the  floor  under  it  white  and  spot- 
less, his  own  patience  and  tireless  in- 
dustry grew  to  greater  proportions. 

He  trudged  back  and  forth  to  his 
place  at  the  Bradley  table,  to  the  bunk 
in  the  Bradley  haymow,  with  the  faith 
of  a  patient  plodder. 

"But  some  day,"  he  promised  him- 
self, "I  shall  see  in  place  of  signs  and 
wonders,  the  science  of  wonders." 

This  was  such  a  good  conceit  that 
he  repeated  it  to  Mr.  Bradley,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  fiction  and 
of  fact  should  have  been,  under  the 
circumstances,  a  grasping  man,  un- 
willing to  see  the  rest  of  the  Price 
property  escape  his  clutches.  But  he 
was  a  man  nobly  planned,  who  had 
learned  how  to  extract  gold  from  the 
soil  without  becoming  avaricious. 

"Good  luck  to  your  hopes,  Jeff — Jef- 
ferson Overtime!"  he  added  facetious- 
ly. "I  doubt  if  you  can  do  anything 
with  Daddy  Price  himself.  But  the 
girl — say,  Maggie  is  some  girl,  isn't 
she?  Don't  let  anybody  jump  the 
claim,  Jeff,  if  you  can  help  it." 

Jeff  grinned  sheepishly.  "Ah,  Mr. 
Bradley,  you  go  on,"  he  protested. 
"She  wouldn't  look  at  me  a  second 
time  if  she  could  get  out  of  it.  She 
just  barely  tolerates  me,  as  it  is." 

"Well,  don't  give  up  the  ship,"  Mr. 
Bradley  teased.  "With  patience  and 
diligence  a  man  can  move  mountains. 
And  Jeff  Overtime  has  both  the  pa- 
tience and  the  industry.  What  was 
It  the  boys  were  kidding  you  about 
last  night,  Jeff?" 


Jeff  glanced  about  the  dairy  office 

where  the  two  were  talking,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  place  in  his  chair  before  the 
desk,  Jeff  standing  with  his  hat  under 
his  elbow,  and  coloring  a  little  at  the 
teasing  questions  that  the  man  put 
to  him. 

"They  were  joshing  me  about  my 
dress  suit  that  I  wear  to  church,"  Jeff 
replied. 

"I  see — you  wear  one  of  the  dairy 
uniforms — is  it  a  wager?" 

"No,  it  isn't,  Mr.  Bradley.  I  prom- 
ised my  mother  before  she  died  that 
I  would  go  to  church,  if  I  could,  every 
Sunday.  Of  course  I  want  to  go  clean. 
Mrs.  Bradley  said  I  could  wear  'em.  I 
asked  her." 

Jeff  went  out  feeling  grateful  for 
Mr.  Bradley's  approval.  Several  of  the 
men  dropped  in  at  the  office  after  he 
left,  and  Mr.  Bradley  remarked: 

"You  fellows  want  to  remember 
that  when  you  make  sport  of  Jeff 
Overtime  you  are  making  sport  of 
your  future  employer.  You  got  any 
ears  to  hear  that?" 

The  boys  treated  the  remark  as  a 
joke,  but  they  took  the  new  name  se- 
riously. Jeff  was  newly  christened 
and  was  called  Overtime  by  every  one 
of  the  men  on  the  Bradley  place. 
From  them  the  name  went  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Harmon,  who  had  heard  of  Jeff 
or  who  personally  knew  him.  He  was 
Overtime  Wheeler  or  else  Jeff  Over- 
time to  every  one. 

Jeff  did  not  mind  it.  To  be  branded 
with  a  name  that  carries  character 
with  it  was  no  disgrace.  He  was  still 
a  mendicant,  homeless,  penniless,  but 
he  had  faith  in  the  merits  of  working 
overtime.  He  reasoned  that  he  was 
in  better  oondition  than  on  the  dark 
night  when  he  came  to  Harmon. 
Then,  putting  his  own  penniless  state 
aside,  he  concerned  himself  in  im- 
proving the  penniless  condition  of 
Maggie  Price.  And,  having  improved 
one  source  of  income  for  her,  he  now 
turned  his  attention  to  another. 

There  was  the  old  carriage  house. 
It  housed  the  poultry  which  is  one  of 
the  two  regular  sources  of  ready 
money  on  any  farm.  Jeff  often  viewed 
their  forlorn  condition,  noting  the 
broken  panes  of  glass  in  the  one  win- 
dow, the  dirt-laden  perches  at  one 
end,  and  the  old  wagon  box  of  dusty, 
well-packed  hay  where  the  few  eggs 
were  deposited.  Other  nests  were,  no 
doubt,  stolen  away,  but  where,  Maggie 
never  knew.  She  found  one  or  two  eggs 
each  day,  and  had  none  to  sell.  She 
had  no  revenue  from  this  branch  of 
her  estate. 

Jeff  had  often  looked  over  the  make- 
shift place  with  an  eye  to  improve- 
ments. The  old  light  wagon  that 
served  in  part  as  shelter  and  roost- 
ing place  had  been  long  ago  discarded. 
The  tongue  was  removed.  Some  spokes 
of  one  wheel  were  missing,  a  tire  of 
another  gone.  At  the  entrance  of  this 
doubtful  shelter  stood  an  old  cherry 
tree,  not  bearing  fruit,  but  offering 
possibilities  to  adventurous  pullets, 
that  often  flew  into  its  branches.  But 
Jeff,  while  debating  about  the  make- 
shift shelter,  took  a  spade  and  began 
removing  the  packed  earth  about  the 
tree.  It  was  a  thing  he  had  wanted 
to  do  on  that  first  rainy  morning  that 
he  had  entered  the  carriage  house  for 
shelter.  As  he  turned  up  the  soil,  the 
cock  of  the  flock  at  once  displayed  an 
immense  interest  in  the  process.  The 
hens  were  speedily  summoned,  and  a 
feast  of  worms  ensued.  Jeff  sub- 
soiled  the  spot.  He  brought  a  quan- 
tity of  barnyard  manure  and  filled  it 
in  with  the  loosened  soil. 

Before  he  was  thru,  Maggie,  who 
had  watched  him  from  the  kitchen 
window,  ran  out  and  wanted  to  know 
what  he  thought  he  was  going  to  do, 
and  Jeff,  leaning  on  his  spade,  gazed 
up  at  the  unfruitful  tree,  now  nearly 
bare  of  leaves,  and  scratched  his  fore- 
head with  the  rim  of  his  cap  visor.  He 
was  silent  so  long  that  Maggie  was 
about  to  use  sarcasm,  for  she  was  im- 
patient of  Jeff's  slow  speech. 

"The  tree  was  looking  some  ornery, 
he  said.    "It  didn't  bear  cherries,  did 

""And  it  never  will,  either,"  Maggie 

10  Continued  on  Page  '62 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7420— Ladies'  Shirt  waist— Cut 

in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  This  plain,  tailored 
model  has  no  ornament  except  a 
small  tab  on  the  bosom  thru 
which  the  necktie  can  be  passed. 
At  the  open  neck  is  a  collar  of 
moderate  size,  and  the  long 
sleeves  are  gathered  into  a  cuff 
with  turnback  finish. 

7927 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  The  small- 
est girl  will  appreciate  the  good 
points  of  this  coat,  which  is  cut 
with  ample  fullness;  the  fronts 
are  faced  to  give  revers,  showing 
a  dainty  guimpe  or  closed  to  pro- 
tect the  neck  and  throat,  at  will. 

7460— Ladies'  Corset  Cover- 
Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  This  dainty  garment  is 
more  commonly  called  a  camisole. 
While  it  may  be  used  as  a  regu- 
lar corset  cover,  it  is  generally 
employed  as  an  extra  garment 
under  waists  of  more  or  less 
transparent  material.  The  sleeve 
is  in  one  with  the  body  of  the  gar- 
ment. 

7338— Girls'  Dress— Cut  in  sizes 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  The  front 
of  this  dress  has  a  vest  from  neck 
to  waistline  with  long,  narrow 
revers  almost  meeting  above  the 
belt.  At  the  neck  is  a  wide  col- 
lar, and  the  sleeves  may  be  either 
long  or  short.  The  skirt  is  made 
with  straight  edges  and  has  a 
tuck  half  way  down,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  tunic. 

7168— Boys'  Dutch  Suit— Cut  in 

sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  One  of 
the  novelties  is  shown  in  this 
model.  The  shirt  is  very  plain 
and  snug,  with  front  closing  and 
large  collar  at  the  neck.  The 
sleeves  may.  be  long  or  short.  The 
trousers  are  buttoned  on  the  out- 
side of  the  waist  at  a  raised  waist- 
line, and  are  made  with  open 
edge  at  the  knee. 

7263— Ladies'    Dress  — Cut  .in 

sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  plainness  of  the  blouse 
of  this  dress  is  relieved  by  a  Puri- 
tan collar  in  either  of  two  sizes, 
leaving  the  neck  just  a  trifle  ex- 
posed. The  sleeves  may  be  long 
or  short.  The  three-gored  skirt 
may  have  either  raised  or  regula- 
tion waistline. 

7929— Ladies'    Skirt  — Cut  in 

sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. In  this  design  of  a  skirt  cut 
in  five  gores,  the  yoke  and  front 
gore  are  in  one  piece.  A  trim- 
ming fold  of  material  on  each 
side  front  gore  is  a  forceful  style 
feature, 'and  the  button  and  loop 
decoration  of  it  is  simple  and  at- 
tractive. 

7958— Misses'  Dress  —  Cut  in 
sizes  14,  16  and  18  years.  Tucks 
always  give  a  youthful  effect  and 
are  used  to  advantage  in  this 
dressing  design.  The  waist  is 
shaped  with  a  tuck  in  each  shoul- 
der edge,  has  front  closing  and  a 
collar  in  fancy  outline,  trimmed 
in  contrasting  material.  The 
skirt  is  full  and  gathered. 

Altho  Fashion  has  a  record 
for  doing  the  unexpected,  when 
we  think  back,  we  can  believe 
that  the  styles  do  not  vary — to 
any  great  degree — between  June 
15th  and  August  15th — the  latter 
is  the  date  set  for  the  fall  open- 
ing. While  there  are  some  who 
claim  that  the  fall  mold  is  not  set 
at  that  time,  even  slight  indica- 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  anyone  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  

P.  O.  Box  


R.  F.  D. 
Town. . . 


State. 


tions  of  fashion's  changes  have 
extreme  significance  to  those  who 
study  the  modes.  There  are  the 
little  things  that  do  not  look  im- 
portant, but  that  really  are,  sup- 
plying dependable  information  for 
"preparedness." 

In  the  new  line  of  dresses 
shown  for  the  approval  of  misses 
and  small  women,  there  is  a 
marked  measure  of  youthfulness: 
a  well-cut  collar  and  shaped 
cuffs  outlined  with  color  in  con- 
trasting tone,  and  a  matching  gir- 
dle where  a  gathered  and  tucked 
skirt  joins  a  loose  but  not  baggy 
blouse,  make  a  very  pleasing 
model. 

Attention  continues  to  focus  on 
the  yoke  effect  in  separate  skirts. 
Under  No.  7929  we  illustrate  one 
In  which  the  yoke  and  front  are 
in  one  piece,  and  with  a  trimming 
fold  on  each  front  gore  showing 
that  buttons  are  to  be  very  fash- 
ionable, in  the  list  of  trimmings. 
If  your  taste  seeks  something 
quiet  and  distinctive,  you  will  like 
this  model.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  separate  blouse — the  high 
neck  is  smart  at  any  time,  but 
the  low  neck  and  rever  fronts 
will  be  more  comfortable  for  a 
while  yet.  Georgianna  crepe  is  a 
new  tub  silk  that  will  develop  at- 
tractively a  design  like  No.  7420. 

A  suitable  dress  for  wear 
around  the  house  may  be  given 
the  popular  effect  with  a  Puritan 
collar  in  opposing  color,  diagonal 
pockets,  and  a  bias  fold  of  ma- 
terial on  the  skirt;  the  button- 
front  model  has  highest  indorse- 
ment. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dress  making  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 


>o.  176> — Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  ecru 
art  ticking,  size  21x21  inches,  including 
tan  Holland  linene  back  and  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1.00. 


No.  1750 — Centerpiece — The  design  is 
stamped  on  real  white  Irish  linen,  meas- 
ures 18x18  inches,  and  includes  four 
skeins  of  mercerized  white  floss.  Sent 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Farm- 
ing Business  for  $1.00. 

>'o.  1750A — Centerpiece — The  same 
design  as  1750  except  stamped  on  ma- 
terial measuring  36x36  inches,  and  in- 
cluded is  six  skeins  of  mercerized  white 
floss.  Given  for  a  club  of  subscriptions 
to  The  Farming  Business  amounting  to 
$1.50. 


No.  5019 — Clothes  Pin  Apron — Can 
you  think  of  anything  more  useful  on 
washday  than  a  clothes  pin  apron? — 
saves  time  and  labor — no  bending  of 
back  or  carrying  of  basket.  This  apron 
is  stamped  with  a  comic  design  on  tan 
repp  and  the  three  skeins  of  floss  in- 
cluded is  sufficient  to  outline  the  de- 
sign. It  will  be  sent  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1.00.  i 
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No.  127— Flag  Pillow  Top— The  size 
of  this  pillow  top  is  21x21  inches, 
and  with  it  are  included  back  and  six 
skeins  of  colored  floss.  It  Is  tinted  on 
ecru  art  cloth.  We  have  also  tops  vith 
the  flags  in  correct  colors  of  the  follow- 
ing countries:  Germany,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, »  Bohemia,  I'oland,  Denmark, 
Hungary,  Italy,  England,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, Belgium,  Greece,  Switzerland  and 
France.  These  pillows  are  especially 
appropriate  at  this  time.  Your  favorite 
wi'l  be  »ent  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  {-'arming  Business  for  $1.00. 


THE  daintiest  and  most  fascinat- 
ing work  for  a  few  spare  mo- 
ments in  the  warm  weather  is  tatting. 
One  starts  a  pattern  and  can  have 
her  thread  and  shuttle  close  at  hand, 
and  between  one's  other  duties  a 
few  minutes  of  relaxation  can  be 
enjoyed  and  not  wasted  in  idleness, 
by  making  a  few  rings  of  tatting.  Un- 
like embroidery  and  other  sewing, 
the  materials  are  so  few  and  easily 
stowed  away  in  one's  pocket  or  bas- 
ket. Before  one  realizes  that  she 
has  been  tatting,  her  length  of  lace 


and  towels;  or  of  very  fine  (No.  70 
to  No.  100  mercerized  cotton)  for 
underwear,  children's  clothes,  or  for 
trimming  the  sheer  wash  materials. 

R,  *  1  d  s,  1  lo  p,  repeat  *  until 
you  have  14  p,  close,  leave  a  space, 

*  r,  4  d  s,  join  to  1st  p,  4  d  s^close 
allow  14  of  an  inch  (for  No.  30  mer- 
cerized crochet  cotton,  other  sizes  in 
proportion),  r,  **  3  d  s,  1  p,  repeat 
**  until  you  have  3  p,  then  3  d  s. 
close,  allow  %  of  an  inch  and  repeat 

*  for  14  small  loops.  Connect  the 
large  loops  at  1st  p,  but  do  not  join 


has  reached  out  enough  to  be  used 
at  the  end  of  a  guest  towel ;  continu- 
ing a  while  longer,  one  has  enough 
for  one  pillow  case,  then  there  is 
the  motive  for  making  that  much 
more  for  its  mate,  and  so  one  tats 
away,  enjoying  the  time  spent  in 
profitable  and  serviceable  achieve- 
ment. 

The  attractive  edge  shown  in  this 
illustration  can  be  made  of  the 
various  sizes  of  threads,  according 
to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Of  heavy  thread  in  ecru  or  white,  it 
will  make  an  excellent  edge  for  li- 
brary scarf  or  for  linens  for  the  din- 
ing-room; in  finer  threads  (No.  30 
or  No.  50  mercerized  crochet  cot- 
ton) for  table  linens,  dresser  scarfs 


the  small  loops,  as  these  will  some- 
times overlap  each  other.  After 
joining  the  first  and  last  large  loops, 
one  can  either  break  the  thread  or 
leave  a  long  thread  across  the  back, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  When 
you  have  the  length  required,  make 
the  top  band  of  two  rows  of  large 
loops  connected  by  %  01  an  inch  of 
thread,  join  the  lower  p  to  4  large 
loops  of  each  medallion. 

If  desired  as  an  insertion  to  match, 
this  top  band  can  be  repeated  on  the 
opposite  edge.  For  trimming  a 
child's  dress,  the  medallions  may  be 
made  separately  and  inserted  in  the 
waist,  with  the  wide  edging  for  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  and  the  band  for 
trimming  neck  and  sleeves. 


Power  in  the  House 


SINCE  the  gasoline  engine  is  con- 
sidered a  necessary  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  average  ranch 
these  days  the  wonder  is  that  more 
of  the  housekeepers  in  the  ranch 
homes  do  not  utilize  its  power  for 
some  of  the  heavy  mechanical  work 
in  the  house.  Wherever  there  is  such 
an  engine  in  connection  with  the 
water  supply  for  domestic  purposes, 
it  is  possible  to  have  running  water 
in  the  house;  yet  this  labor  saving- 
device  is  neglected  about  as  often 
as  it  is  used. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  not  only 
in  Arizona,  but  in  farming  communi- 
ties in  all  sections  of  the  country,  to 
see  one  of  these  willing  little  me- 
chanical servants  conveniently  lo- 
cated midway  between  house  and 
farm  buildings,  but  it  stands  idle 
when  there  is  no  water  to  pump,  no 
wood  to  cut,  cream  to  separate  or 
feed  to  grind.  It  is  quite  capable  of 
doing  many  more  kinds  of  work  than 
these  I  have  mentioned.  It  would  do 
all  the  washing,  for  instance,  and  that 
would  be  taking  one  of  the  very 
hardest  burdens  off  the  shoulders  of 


the  busy  housewife.  A  great  many 
of  our  farmers  might  have  power- 
equipped  laundries  in  their  homes 
for  comparatively  little  cost,  es- 
pecially when  a  small  engine  is  al- 
ready installed.  The  cost  of  the 
laundry  is  not  prohibitive,  especially 
in  a  community  where  there  is  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
to  cooperate  with  wife  in  home- 
making.  The  price  of  equipping  such 
a  laundry  would  average  about  as 
follows:. 

Washing   machine   and  wringer 

each   $20  to  $25 

Stationary    tubs    with  fixtures, 

each    10 

Piping  and  connections,  up   5 

The  latter  expense  would  be  lower 
if  the  men  on  the  farm  did  the  little 
plumbing  work  themselves.  On  dairy 
farms  where  there  is  a  milk  house 
and  an  engine  already  installed  to 
run  the  separator,  the  steam,  water 
and  sewage  system  that  must  be 
present  for  the  dairy  would  take 
care  of  such  needs  for  the  laundry. 
— Edith  C.  Salisbury,  University  of 
Arizona. 


No.  4092— Corset  Cover— The  design 
on  a  white  Cantonese  silk — very  strik- 
ing and  effective.  It  is  made  up  in  ki- 
mono style  and  is  extraordinarily  mod- 
ish. Four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  are  in- 
cluded. Sent  upon  receipt  of  a  club 
of  Farming  Business  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $2. 


No.  67 — Lingerie  Hat — A  beauty 
stamped  on  real  white  Irish  linen,  in- 
cluding four  skeins  of  mercerized  white 
floss  for  working  the  design.  Sent  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farming  Busi- 
ness for  $1.00. 


No.  304— Tinted  Pillow  Top — On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  includ- 
ing tan  Holland  linene  back  and  four 
skeins  of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1. 


No.  5011— Patriotic  Pillow  Top— Show 
your  colors,  let  everyone  know  that  you 
are  proud  you  live  in  the  home  of  the 
free  and  land  of  the  brave;  now,  while 
history  is  being  made  and  the  map  of 
the  other  half  of  the  world  changing,  is 
the  time  to  show  your  loyalty  to  the 
American  flag.    This  pillow  is  a  beauty; 
the  design  is  tinted  in  artistic  colors 
on  tan  ticking  21x21  inches  square,  in- 
cluded is  a  tan  holland  'jn«e_b£kji.oo 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  s  "dm?  us  ^ y.o 
fnr  a  vear's  subscription,  new  or 
newal,  to  The  Farming  Business. 
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SOME   PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


A  Flag  Station 
A  party  of  engineers  was  tracing  a 
township  line  across  some  farm  lands 
in  Illinois.  As  chance  would  have  it, 
the  line  passed  directly  thru  a  large 
barn  having  double  doors  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  they  found  they  could  con- 
tinue their  measurements  thru  the 
barn  by  opening  the  doors  and  thus 
avoiding  the  dreaded  detour.  The 
owner  watched  their  progress  with 
considerable  interest,  but  made  no 
comment  until  they  had  reached  the 
farther  side  of  the  barn,  when  he 
asked: 

"Thet  a  railroad  ye-all  surveyin' 
fer?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  chief,  with  a 
humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

The  farmer  meditated  a  bit  as  he 
closed  the  barn  doors  behind  them, 
when  he  remarked,  somewhat  aggres- 
sively, "I  hain't  got  no  objections  ter 
havin'  er  railroad  on  my  farm,  but  I'll 
be  darned  ef  I'm  goin'  ter  git  up  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  ter  open  and  shet 
them  doors  fer  yer  train  ter  go  thru!" 

Fair  Enough 

Pat  went  to  a  druggist  to  get  an 
empty  bottle.  Selecting  one  that  an- 
swered his  purpose,  he  asked: 

"How  much?" 

"Well,"  said  the  clerk,  "if  you  want 
the  empty  bottle  it'll  be  one  cent,  but 
if  you  have  something  put  in  it  we 
won't  charge  anything  for  the  bottle." 

"Sure,  that's  fair  enough,"  observed 
Pat.    "Put  in  a  cork." 


LUCK  NOT  WHOLLY  BAD 


The  Test 

"I  knew  a  man  who  was  very  much 
afraid  he  would  be  loved,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  advantages,  so  he  put 
it  to  the  test." 

"How  did  he  do  that? 

"Wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  the 
girl  he  loved  asking  her  to  marry 
him." 

Unanimous 

"Say,  old  man,  I  wish  I  had  that  $10 
you  owe  me." 

"Not  any  more  than  I  do.  I'm  so 
hard  up  I'd  like  to  borrow  it  again." 

Evidence  Lacking 

"My  first  husband  had  much  better 
sense  than  you  have." 

"I  can't  see  it.  We  were  both  fool- 
ish enough  to  marry  you." 

STRIKING  SIMILARITY 


Pete— "Fish  biting  good,  Bill?" 

Hill — "Ain't  biting  'tall!     But  I've  got  several  jobs  on  hand  today,  so 

gotter  stay  here!" 


The  Intelligent  Cat 

Two  suburban  gardeners  were 
swearing  vengeance  on  cats. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  one  said,  "that 
they  seem  to  pick  out  your  choicest 
plants  to  scratch  out  of  the  ground." 

"There's  a  big  tomcat,"  the  other 
said,  "that  fetches  my  plants  out  and 
then  sits  and  actually  defies  me." 

"Why  don't  you  hurl  a  brick  at 
him?"  asked  the  first  speaker. 

"That's  what  makes  me  mad,"  was 
the  reply.  "I  can't.  He  gets  on  top 
of  my  greenhouse  to  defy  me." 

They  Never  Say  Thank  You 

Mike — "I  did  an  extraordinary  thing 
today.  I  had  the  last  word  with  a 
woman." 

Ike — "That  so?    How  did  it  occur?" 
Mike — "Coming  home  on  the  car  I 
said,    'Won't    you    have    my  seat, 
madam?' " 

Clever  Feat 

"Father,"  said  a  small  boy,  "what  is 
a  demagog?" 

"A  demagog,  my  son,  is  a  man  who 
can  rock  the  boat  himself,  and  per- 
suade everybody  that  there's  a  terri- 
ble storm  at  sea." 

What's  the  Use? 
Daughter — "Father,    our  domestic 
science  professor  is  teaching  us  how 
to  spend  money." 

Parent  (interrupting) — "Why  doesn't 
he  teach  fish  how  to  swim?" 

No  Exceptions 

Life's  small  but  fierce  exasperations 
The  greatest  men  as  victims  claim, 
A  man  may  be  extolled  by  nations, 
A  toothache  gets  him  just  the  same. 

Be  Prepared 

In  every  barnyard  dar  occurs 

Some  fightin',  you  all  know. 
De  rooster  what  ain't  got  no  spurs 
Stands  mighty  little  show. 

Noises  of  the  Night 
Wife  (awakened  at  4  a.  m.  in  the 
country) — "What's  that  awful  crash?" 

Husband  (half-asleep) — "Must  be 
the  darned  day  breaking." 

"Ever  notice  the  resemblance  be-  Easily  Seen 

tween  getting  married  and  making  a      "This  baby  of  ours  will  never  be  a 
call?    You  go  to  adore,  ring  the  belle    success  in  practical  politics." 
and  give  your  name  to  the  maid."        g    "Why  not?" 

"Yea,  and  then  you  are  taken  in!"     |    "Too  much  of  a  squealer." 


Would  Save  Expense 
"Veil,  doctor,  uf  I  got  to  die,  I  die 

contentet.    My  life  insurance  is  ten 

t'ousand  tollars." 

"I  think,  with  the  aid  of  stimulants, 

I  can  keep  you  alive  for  a  week 

longer." 

"Dond't  do  it,  doctor.  Der  bremium 
comes  due  der  day  after  tomorrow." 

,  Over  the  Wire 

"Rather  embarrassing  to  a  bashful 
bachelor." 
"How  now?" 

"Four  engaged  girls  are  on  our  party 
line,  and  you  can't  go  to  the  telephone 
without  somebody  handing  you  a  kiss." 

A  Young  Financier 

"Auntie,  can  you  change  a  dime  for 
me?" 

"How  do  you  want  it  changed, 
dear?" 

"Into  a  quarter,  please." 

What  Made  Her  Tired 
"If  you  are  tired  why  not  sit  out 
this  dance  with  your  partner?" 

"Well,  mother,  it  will  be  less  tire- 
some to  dance  it  than  to  listen  to  his 
vapid  talk." 

Brave  Woman 
It  is  surely  a  cinch, 

What  a  woman  will  do; 
If  it  comes  to  a  pinch, 

She  will  wear  a  tight  shoe. 

Taking  No  Chances 
"Ever  ask  a  girl  to  marry  you?" 
"Never." 

"Afraid  she'd  refuse  you,  eh?" 
"No;  afraid  she  wouldn't." 

Major  and  Minor  Defeats 

Knicker— "A  defeat  is  when  the 
enemy  drives  you  back  home." 

Outlate — "Or  else  when  you  don't 
dare  to  go  home." 

Affidavits  on  Weight 
"How  are  the  fish  running?" 
"Good  and  large,  sir.    So  large  that 

a  notary  public  has  set  up  a  shack  on 

the  river  bank." 

Bad  Enough 
"My  poems  are  the  children  of  my 
brain." 

"They  should  be  sent  to  a  reform 
school." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Radish 

THE  radish  is  an  almost  human  in- 
dividual which  is  grown  on  the 
farm  to  fill  up  odd  spaces  in  the  gar- 
den. It  is  small  and  consequently 
hot-tempered,  like  many  people,  and 
quite  early  in  life  it  becomes  full  of 
hot  air  like  some  other  folks. 

There  are  two  general  forms  of  rad- 
ish, the  short,  robust,  red-faced  kind, 
and  the  tall,  slender,  pale  variety, 
either  of  which  will  give  the  eater  a 
fair  sample  of  the  taste  of  the  here- 
after. 

The  radish  has  many  of  the  family 
features  and  traits  of  the  parsnip,  the 
carrot  and  the  turnip,  but  it  has  more 
cussedness  wrapped  up  in  its  small 
system  than  all  of  its  larger  relatives 
combined. 

Some  authorities  say  that  the  rad- 
ish is  the  black  sheep  of  the  turnip 
family,  who  was  disowned  for  fooling 
around  with  a  cayenne  pepper,  but  as 
all  this  is  said  to  have  happened  three 
thousand  years  ago  in  China,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  constitution 
of  the  radish  is  shot  full  of  conflagra- 
tion is  no  conclusive  proof  that  it  trifled 
with  the  pepper,  any  more  than  the 
fact  that  it  is  full  of  air  holes  proves 
the  theory  that  it  is  allied  with  the 
sponge  or  a  Swiss  cheese. 

One  commendable  feature  about  the 
radish  is  its  nerve.  It  will  come  up 
out  of  its  cyclone  cellar  ana  stick  its 
leaves  up  thru  a  foot  of  frost  and  snow 
long  before  any  of  its  neighbors  dare 
to  leave  the  ground. 

If  caught  early  and  before  its  dis- 
position has  soured  or  become  inflated, 
the  radish  may  be  used  without  pro- 
ducing bad  effects,  but  it  takes*  a  man 
and  two  boys  sitting  up  day  and  night 
watching  it  with  a  shotgun  to  catch 
the  radish  at  the  right  time,  before  it 
gets  pithy. 

In  case  the  radish  is  gathered  too 
young,  all  the  farmer  gets  is  a  long 
hairy  tail  full  of  mud,  but  if  he  does 
not  nail  it  at  just  the  psychological 
moment  he  finds  that  the  next  moment 
it  has  puffed  up  to  the  size  and  com- 
plexion of  a  toy  balloon,  and  is 
charged  with  arson.  If  he  bites  into 
it  then,  all  the  nourishment  he  gets  Is 
a  mouthful  of  air  which  tastes  as  if  it 
had  been  left  on  the  stove  too  long  and 
scorched. 

Just  when  the  radish  first  was  util- 
ized as  a  food  is  not  known,  and  why 
it  ever  was  so  used,  or  why  it  con- 
tinues to  be,  is  another  question  which 
probably  never  will  be  answered. 

DIFFERENT 


Nora — "Tom  says  our  baby  is  a  'new 
wave  on  the  ocean  of  life.' " 

Dora — "What  nonsense!  I  should 
call  it  a  'fresh  squall.' " 
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A  Twenty-Year  Breed- 
ing Experiment 

AN  INTERESTING  departure  from 
the  usual  scope  of  experiments 
with  livestock  has  been  made  by  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Manhattan  in  cooperation 
with  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  breeding  experiment 
has  been  started  with  beef-breeding 
cows  that  is  to  run  twenty  years,  the 
purpose  being  to  ascertain  whether 
or  uot  there  is  a  specific  type  of  cow 
which  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
beef  calves  of  prize-winning  merit. 

Twenty  Shorthorn  cows  have  been 
put  into  this  experiment  and  were 
selected  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  W.  F.  Ward,  senior  animal  hus- 
bandman in  beef  cattle  investiga- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, from  the  herds  of  the  best 
Shorthorn  breeders  in  the  country. 
They  were  not  selected  upon  the 
basis  of  their  merit  and  breeding, 
but  because  each  had  produced  an 
outstanding  calf. 

Shorthorns  were  selected  for  this 
experiment  as  the  beef  breed  most 
widely  distributed  thruout  the  United 
States  and  because  of  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  Shorthorn  cow  to 
prodsce  both  beef  and  milk  in  profit- 
able quantities. 

It  Is  the  purpose  to  mate  with 
these  females  Scotch  bulls  bred  along 
show-yard  lines.  The  first  sire  to  be 
used  is  Matchless  Dale,  the  present 
stock  bull  in  the  College  herd,  a  mas- 
sive son  of  the  noted  sire  of  show 
winners,  Avondale.  Matchless  Dale 
has  made  a  record  as  a  sire  of  show 
steers,  being  accredited  with  having 
sired  more  champion  Shorthorn 
steers  than  any  bull,  living  or  dead. 

The  experiment  is  now  under  way. 
The  first  crop  of  calves  will  be 
dropped  in  September  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  more  than  ordinary 
interest  will  center  in  this  first  group 
of  youngsters. 

The  purpose  is  to  follow  a  process 
of  elimination,  discarding  those  cows 
that  do  not  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ard as  producers  and  substituting 
others  bred  within  this  group. 
Whether  the  specific  purpose  for 
which  this  experiment  is  being  con- 
ducted will  be  fulfilled  or  not.  there 
is  certain  to  be  a  vast  amount  of 
light  shed  upon  the  problems  that 
confront  cattle  breeders  who  will 
attentively  follow  the  progress  of 
this  undertaking.  The  result  should 
haVe  a  far-reaching  influence  in  the 
important  field  of  cattle  improve- 
ment.— Frank  D.  Tomson. 
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\bu  Can  Earn 

NEW  MACHINE 

Jaany  are  doing-  13.000  a 
year  and  better  with  this 
■ew  machine.     You  can  « 
-joo.     Yon  need  no  expert-  1 
enve.    We  teach  you  FREE  In 
•Imple  lesson.     Start  right  at  home. 
Everywhere   there's    plenty   of  mom 
and  big  raah  profit*  waiting  for  ambition*  mi 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  builneti  all  of  your  own.    Requires  little 
apual  and  grows  fast  into  a  real  factory — % 
eal  manufacturer.   Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop 
with  Haywood  Equipment.    Let  the  money 
roll  fn.   An  to  tires  need  mending  constantly. 
There  is  yonr  profit.  Owners  eager  to  give 
you  their  basin  ess.  It  means  a  saving  of 
money  to  them,  and  big  cash 
returns  (or  yon, 

JUST  MAIL  THE  COUFOM 
r«r  ih  i  FtCE 
A  valoabln  guide  to  power 
and  wealth.  Itcciven  thaiom* 
rjeto  detail*.  How  to  start. 
How  to  succeed. 
Tells  all  about  iw 
MsjMsaftJ.  Shows  •  h.jwms  Tin  Ml 
now  ea«y  the  »7  .  '  r._.._ 
work  can  be  f  JgfclSjT** 
*nt,  rihows  the  bin  profit  In  •  862  Capitol  At.. 
this  n«#  Held.  Writ*  for  it  £  Ir.dianapolii.  Ind. 
tOda/.  A_po«tr»rd  will  dO.  •Ontl«m«n: 
&«!♦.  7onr  TURK  copy.  •     Ban  MM  m«  root 

ttTWm  TIM  *  fQUIMIST  /£TM!JlZ£^SmmA 

COM'aHT  ^obllaatom.ln.or  war. 

%  t,  2  Capitol  Ave. 
E»r>IA>APOLIS 
INDIANA 


choice  work  in  cleaning  up  that 
field.  It  was  infested  with  sprouts, 
roots  and  wild  growth  which  had  to 
be  grubbed  out.  The  roots  were  so 
numerous  that  the  plows  had  to  be 
stopped  every  few  rods  in  order  that 
the  plowman  could  cut  a  root  which 
had  hung  up  his  plow.  I  hauled 
about  one  hundred  loads  of  manure 
and  spread  it  over  this  field  of  eleven 
acres,  as  I  wished  to  develop  the 
field  into  a  permanent  patch  tor  en- 
silage corn  and  wheat  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  the  silo. 

I  fenced  off  another  field  of  eight- 
een acres  which  also  was  adjacent 
to  the  silo,  and  I  planned  to  alter- 
nate these  two  fields  in  ensilage  corn 
and  wheat.  My  idea  was  to  sow  a 
cover  crop  of  crimson  clover,  winter 
rye  and  vetch  ahead  of  the  cultivator 
when  the  corn  was  given  its  last 
working,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  corn 
was  removed  the  field  would  furnish 
late  grazing  in  the  fall,  as  well  as 
early  pasturage  in  the  spring.  I  in- 
tended to  topdress  the  cover  crop 
with  manure  during  the  winter,  and 
then  if  the  forage  was  not  needed  . 
for  hay  I  would  turn  it  under,  fal- 
lowing the  land  for  several  months 
and  seeding  it  to  wheat  in  the  fall. 
I  would  topdress  the  wheat  and 
after  harvesting  the  wheat  crop  I 
would  again  sow  a  winter  cover  crop 
of  clover,  vetch  and  rye,  which  I 
would  graze  in  the  fall  and  spring 
and  then  turn  under,  putting  the 
land  again  into  ensilage  corn. 

The  other  field  would  be  handled 
in  the  same  manner,  only  it  would 
be  in  wheat  the  first  year,  with  a 
winter  cover  crop  which  would  be 
topdressed  and  then  plowed  under 
in  the  spring,  and  the  land  would  be 
cropped  to  corn.  I  planned  on  ap- 
plying about  two  and  one-half  tons 
of  ground  limestone  per  acre  once 
every  five  years.  'This  intensive 
method  of  handling  the  two  fields 
would  allow  them  to  produce  two 
crops  each  year  and  also  would 
greatly  increase  their  productivity. 
The  location  of  the  fields  close  to  the 
silo  would  also  lessen  the  cost  of 
transferring  the  corn  from  the  field 
to  the  silo,  while  it  also  would  favor 
the  easy  feeding  of  the  surplus  en- 
silage corn  as  a  soiling  crop,  which 
would  help  to  tide  the  cows  over  dry 
periods  of  short  pasturage, 

I  purchased  two  carloads  of 
thirty-five  tons  each  of  burnt  lime 
at  $6.25  per  ton  and  limed  all  of 
my  corn  land,  as  well  as  the  patches 
which  were  to  be  cropped  to  hay.  I 
was  able  to  handle  this  lime  expe- 
diently from  the  car  to  the  field.  I 
borrowed  a  neighbor's  lime  spreader 
and  ran  two  spreaders  in  the  field, 
as  I  wished  to  push  the  work  so  that 
we  could  get  our  seedbed  prepared 
in  ample  time  to  plant  our  corn.  I 
used  two  wagons  and  one  team  to 
haul  the"  lime.  The  driver  would 
bring  a  loaded  wagon  to  the  field 
and  place  it  in  a  handy  position  for 
us  to  back  our  lime  spreaders  up  to 
it  and  load.  He  would  then  hook  his 
team  to  the  empty  wagon  and  hurry 
back  to  the  car  for  another  load. 
By  the  practice  of  this  plan,  three 
men  and  three  teams  were  able-  to 
handle  twenty-five  tons  of  lime  per 
day  from  the  car  to  the  field. 

Any  farmer  who  handles  burnt 
lime  during  warm  weather  must  pro- 
tect himself  against  burns,  unless 
his  hide  is  of  the  crocodile  variety. 
Burnt  lime  and  moisture  do  not 
make  a  pleasing  mixture  to  grind 
into  the  tender  skin.  The  lime  will 
cause  raw  sores  which  will  be  pain- 
ful and  hard  to  heal.  The  best  plan 
is  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  al- 
kaline lime  with  some  acid  such  as 
acetic  acid,  which  is  found  in  vine- 
gar. Wash  your  hands,  arms,  face 
and  neck  thoroly  with  vinegar  be- 
fore you  pitch  into  the  liming,  and 
carry  a  bottle  of  vinegar  with  you 
and  frequently  use  more  of  the  acid 
If  you  wish  to  save  yourself  consid- 
erable pain  and  annoyance.  Be  sure 
that  your  shoes  are  tightly  laced  and 
dust-proof,  as  you  will  suffer  tor- 
ture if  the  lime  works  its  way  into 
your  shoes  and  scalds  your  feet. 


If  the  dust  annoys  you,  wear  a 
small  sponge  tied  under  your  nose 
with  a  string  which  reaches  around 
your  head.  Wear  old  clothes  of 
close  texture,  such  as  overalls  and 
a  jumper,  as  the  lime  dust  cannot 
readily  penetrate  this  material.  If 
you  have  an  old  leather  apron  such 
as  blacksmiths  use,  it  will  be  val- 
uable to  you  where  you  have  lime 
in  bags  to  handle,  as  it  will  keep  the 
lime  out  of  your  clothes.  Some  peo- 
ple use  vaseline  which  they  grease 
over  their  faces,  arms  and  hands  be- 
fore they  start  to  work  with  the 
lime.  If  you  use  plenty  of  vaseline 
you  may  escape  lime  burns,  but  the 
vinegar  is  a  more  dependable  safe- 
guard. 

Burnt  lime  is  the  only  variety  of 
lime  which  is  so  mean  to  handle. 
Oyster  shell  lime,  ground  limestone, 
marl  and  hydrated  limes  are  all 
more  or  less  dusty,  but  they  do  not 
exert  the  caustic  effect  on  the  skin 
whfch  the  burnt  lime  does.  Burnt 
lime,  of  course,  works  overtime  on 
the  humus  or  organic  matter  in  the 
soil,  and  it  also  releases  much  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  which,  pre- 
vious to  its  application,  have  been 
unavailable  for  plant  use.  It  is  a 
quick-result  lime,  but  where  it  is 
used  on  any  scale  pioneering  work 
in  restoring  the  soil's  supply  of  hu- 
mus must  also  be  done.  Ground 
limestone  is  the  soil  tonic  for  all- 
around,  long-time  results.  Its  ef- 
fects are  slow,  but  they  are  sure  and 
certain.  The  cost  of  applying  the 
two  forms  of  lime  per  acre  is  about 
the  same,  as,  altho  ground  limestone 
is  much  cheaper  than  burnt  lime,  a 
much  larger  quantity  has  to  be  used 
and  there  is  a  higher  expense  in- 
volved in  handling  the  material. 
Burnt  lime  may  be  purchased  in 
bulk  or  lump  form  and  allowed  to 
slake  before  it  is  spread  over  the 
fields.  It  is  cheaper  in  this  form, 
but  it  is  also  harder  to  handle  on  ac- 
count of  the  obnoxious  dust.  The 
best  time  to  handle  burnt  lime  is 
during  the  late  fall,  when  the 
weather  is  cool  enough  so  that  the 
workers  will  not  perspire  freely. 

During  the  time  when  I  was  hand- 
ling my  supply  of  lime  a  strong 
wind  was  blowing.  This  wind  blew 
the  dust  into  the  drivers'  faces  and 
it  also  wasted  much  of  the  lime  and 
caused  the  material  to  be  unevenly 
distributed.  Finally  I  determined  to 
equip  each  lime  sower  with  a  wind 
shield.  I  fastened  a  lot  of  old  fer- 
tilizer sacks  around  the  body  of  the 
spreader  so  that  they  extended  from 
the  lime  box  to  the  ground.  I 
weighted  the  bottoms  of  the  sacks 
with  poles  so  that  my  windshield 
would  drag  along  over  the  ground 
and  not  get  tied  up  on  snags.  The 
sack-curtain  prevented  the  wind 
from  hitting  the  streams  of  lime 
which  flowed  from  the  box,  so  that 
the  material  was  spread  uniformly 
over  the  ground.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  shields  I  would  have  had 
to  abandon  the  lime-spreading  op- 
erations until  the  wind  abated.  As 
it  was,  the  wind  blew  steadily  for 
over  a  week,  so  that  my  homemade 
first  aid  with  which  to  combat  the 
windstorm  proved  of  inestimable 
value. 

Lime,  legumes  and  livestock  have 
been  accorded  maximum  publicity  as 
the  A,  B,  C  of  profitable  farming  in 
the  South.  However,  a  word  of 
warning  should  always  accompany 
this  prescription.  Some  portions  of 
the  southern  States  are  not  ready 
for  livestock,  as  they  are  not  able  to 
produce  enough  feed  to  carry  the 
animals.  At  present  these  localities 
are  importers  of  hay  and  grain  for 
what  little  livestock  is  now  main- 
tained. Until  they  reach  the  point 
where  they  are  annually  capable  of 
producing  a  surplus  of  rough  and 
concentrated  feeds  they  are  not  in 
a  position  to  consider  livestock  op- 
erations. '  Other  sections  which 
raise  plenty  of  feed  can  profitably 
maintain  as  many  head  of  livestock 
per  acre  as  can  be  fed. 

(Continued  in  Next  Issue.) 


Spruce  Up' 
TheHomeforWinter 

Yot»  spend  the  winter  indoors.  Beautiful, 
harmonious  surroundings  mean  winter  cheer.  Be* 
fore  cold  weather,  go  through  your  home  and 
"spruce  up"  the  furniture  and  woodwork.  It's 
assy  and  a  pleasure  with 

Lwcbb  Points 

Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purvotm 

Start  with  two  of  your  chairs  that  are  bat- 
tered and  marred.  20c  worth  of  Lucas  Home  Helps 
Varnisb-St»in  will  make  them  as  beautiful  aa  when 
you  first  went  to  housekeeping. 
There  a<-e  16  Phadea—  Litfht  Oak, 
Dark  Oak,  Mahogany,  Rosewood, 
Walnut,  etc.  Use  Lucas  Home 
Helps  Floor  Stain  Finish,  Enam- 
els, Prepared  Paint.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Lucas  Home  Helps. 
If  he  does  not  sell  Lucas  Home 
Helps  Varnish  Stain,  send  os  hie 
name  and  20c  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied  with  enough  to 
re-finish  two  chairs. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.  Inc. 
Office  933.   Philadelphia,  Pa.  { 


Rock- Bottom 
Roofing 
Prices 


Be  sure  to  send  for 
World's  Greatest  Roof- 
ing Book  before  you  in- 
vest in  roofing  or  other 
building  material. 

Edwards  Tightcote 
Metal  Shingles 

Cost  less  and  outlast  3  I 
ordinary  roofs.  No  paint- 
ing or  repairs.  Rot,  fire 
and  rust-proof.    Goar-  i 
Reo  Metol  Cluster  Shingles  Bnteed  ijghtning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

f>ictures.  describes/and  quotes 
ow  prices  on  World's  Best  . 
Roofing,  Siding,  Wallboard. 
Faints,  etc.  We  sell  you  direct 
tet  bargain  prices— Freight  Pre- 
paid. Send  for  free  Samples  and 
Boole  No.  995 

THE  EDWARDS  MFQ.  CO.. 

945-995  Pttc  St..  Clnci—ili.  Btlin 


BOYS  S  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
bov  can  join).  Ti  Is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT.  S&A'eiS'ffi 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.   You  need  tlila 

paper  lo  lie  a  Lone  Scout.  Semi  25c  ami  names  ami  a* 
itrisses  of  5  bovs  and  we'll  send  vou  tlie  Lone  .Scout 
for  six  months  and  send  your  membership  ceililicute. 
bailee  ami  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT. 
510  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach, 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  RAMf 
gain  list  and  free  book  lllCC  DV/Ula 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second  .band,  035  and  up. 
SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
DepCSl.Calesburg.  Ksnaaa. 


DUR TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


IL  PAYS  CASH  forfurs and remltsqulcker than 
other  House.  Furs  much  blRber.  Big  money  trap- 
Only  House  holding  shipments  6  days  without 
,„  asking.  Our  Tracpar'a Guide  Isas  dlBerent  from  others 
aa  aD  Auto  from  a  Stage  Coacb.  It's  Frit.  Price  list  free. 
Ref.  your  Bank.  In  business 45  yrs.  The  Square  Deal 
House.  WEIL  BROS.  &  CO., Boi  JO  Ft.Wayne.lnd. 


i  yo 


ur  e 


Fro»  Pataln?  in  colors  explains 
rffgg  howyoucansava 
money  on  Farm  Truck  pr  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  lit 
any  running 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today.  | 
Electric  Wheel  Co. 
145  Elm St.,Quinci,lll. 


Purebred  Registered 

aHOLSTEIN  cattle 

^7  Semi  for  FREE  Illustrated  Bookleti 
[(  The  Holstein-Frie.ian  Association 
1    of  America.     Box  235.     Bisllkboro.  Vt 
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 WATSON  E.  COWS*  A*. 

  .      .  '    ti  n    Books  free. 


Washington,  D-  O. 
Highest  references. 


Books  free. 
Best  resulta 


NOTHING  DOWN! 


10  Days' FREE  TRIAL 

We  will  Send  You  This 

Big  Upholstered 

ROCKER 


at  Our  Intro- 
ductory Price  of 


and  give  you  9  Months  to  Pay 

UERE  is  our  liberal  Intro- 
ductory Offer  to  readers 
of  "Farming  Business."  If 
you  would  like  to  have  this 
big  comfortable,  Upholstered 
Rocker  in  your  home,  just  fill  out 
the  Coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  it  to  you  without  a  cent  of 
money  in  advance.    This  offer  is 
open  to  any  responsible  person. 
When  you  receive  the  Rocker, 
put  it  in  your  parlor  and  use  it  for  ten 
days— price  Rockers  similar  to  it  in  re- 
tail stores;  notice  how  very  comfortable  it  is— have  your  friends 
sit  in  it— use  it  just  as  if  you  had  paid  for  it,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  ten  days  you  decide  it  is  a  real  bargain — if  you  de- 
cide you  would  not  part  with  it  for  twice  the  price  we 
ask,  then  send  us  $1.00  and  pay  $1.00  each  month  until  you 
have  paid  our  Bargain  Introductory  Price  of  


Coupoi 


$9.45 


f  ______---| 

I  SEND  ORDER  ON  THIS  COUPON 

Crofts  &  Reed  Co., 

Dept.  C-315,  Chicago,  111. 

You  may  send  me  Upholstered  Rocker  No.  90291.  I  agree  to  pay 
the  freight  charges  and  if  I  decide  to  keep  it,  will  send  you  $1.00  at 
the  end  of  ten  days,  and  $1.00  each  month  until  I  have  paid  your  Intro- 
ductory Price  of  $9.45.  It  is  understood  that  the  title  to  the  Rocker 
shall  remain  in  the  name  of  CROFTS  &  REED  CO.,  until  the  bill  is  paid. 


Name. 


Town 


.State. 


Street  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 


L 


Description  of  Rocker  No.  90291 

This  handsome  and  comfortable  Rocker  has  a  solid  hard- 
wood frame.    It  is  heavily  upholstered  throughout  and 

is  a  most  comfortable  Rocker;  the  seat  is  wide  and  roomy 
measuring  20  x  20  inches  and  is  heavily  upholstered  over  9 
strong  steel  springs;  thick  tufted  back,  28  inches  high  from  seat; 
arm  rests  have  roll  effect  and  are  very  wide  and  comfortable.  This 
Rocker  is  upholstered  with  a  good  quality  of  imitation  Spanish  leather  in 
a  rich  golden  brown  color.  It  will  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
your  home.    Shipped  direct  from  factory  in  Northern  Michigan. 

We  take  Rocker  back  if  you  are  not  pleased 

Our  Liberal  Easy-Payment  Plan  enables  you 
to  have  this  splendid  Rocker  for  your  home 
without  feeling  the  cost,  and  by  making  this  Liberal 
Offer  to  the  readers  of  "Farming  Business,"  we  hope 
to  introduce  our  high  quality  Merchandise  in  the  homes  of 
hundreds  of  New  Customers.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in 
sending  for  this  Rocker — we  are  an  old  established  firm,  having  been  in 
business  since  1888.  You  do  not  have  to  send  a  cent  of  money  with  the 
order,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  the  Rocker,  just  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.   Fill  out  and  mail  Coupon  today. 

CROFTS  &  REED  CO.  SSSTfS 
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What  the  Angora  Is  Good  For 


Continued  From  Page  747 


his  flock.  Ordinarily,  the  best  mohair 
comes  from  the  young  does,  kids 
and  wethers,  as  the  older  the  goat 
is,  the  coarser  will  be  the  mohair. 
Usually  extra  long  fleeces  exceed- 
ing fifteen  inches  in  length  are  pro- 
duced by  good  feeding  and  extra  at- 
tention, while  the  custom  is  to  shear 
only  once  every  eighteen  months. 
In  only  certain  sections,  where  cli- 
matic conditions  are  favorable,  is 
this  possible.  Usually  mohair  is 
sold  direct  to  the  mills.  Northwest- 
ern producers  pool  their  annual 
crop,  and  in  this  way  obtain  better 
prices.  Sometimes  Angora  skins 
with  the  fur  attached  are  tanned 
and  made  into  carriage  robes  and 
rugs.  The  hide  alone  is  also  used 
in  making  morocco  and  inferior 
grades  of  leather,  such  as  are  used 
in  cheap  gloves. 

Where  the  Angoras  are  used 
solely  as  land  cleaners  and  where 
they  receive  no  food  other  than  what 
they  rustle  for  themselves,  the  fleece 
never  exceeds  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  length  and  is  of  poorer  quality 
than  where  the  animals  receive  sup- 
plementary grain.  At  kidding  time 
the  does  require  considerable  care. 
A  good  shed,  protected  from  the 
weather,  must  always  be  available 
for  the  flock.    Angoras  beat  the  ba- 


rometer as  storm  predicters.  They 
will  scent  a  storm  several  hours  be 
fore  it  breaks  and  immediately  they 
will  seek  shelter.  These  animals 
like  good,  clean  hay,  corn  fodder, 
oats,  cracked  corn,  bran  and  ground 
barley  and  rye,  as  well  as  succulent 
root  crops.  They  do  not  require 
much  food,  but  they  are  very  par- 
ticular about  the  quality  of  the  grain 
and  roughage.  Unless  it  is  first 
class  they  reject  it. 

For  clearing  up  land,  grade  An- 
goras are  sufficient,  but  if  one  is  go- 
ing into  the  breeding  business  and 
the  production  of  high  grade  mohair, 
it  will  profit  him  to  purchase  a  pure- 
bred buck  and  several  full-blood 
does.  The  does  commonly  bear  two 
kids  a  year,  as  the  gestation  period 
is  only  five  months.  Occasionally 
twins  and  triplets  are  produced. 
The  average  buck  will  serve  fifty 
does  a  season.  Good  does  may  be 
purchased  at  from  $25  upwards,  and 
bucks  at  from  $30  and  up.  Grade 
goats  for  cut-over  lands  may  often 
be  bought  as  low  as  $4  per  head. 
At  present  the  Angora  Goat  Breed- 
ers' Association  has  registered  50,000 
animals  in  the  United  States.  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  goat  industry 
will  show  a  greater  expansion  than 
any  other  variety  of  the  livestock 
business  during  the  next  decade. 


Map  Wisconsin  Farm  Lands 


THE  days  of  the  old-fashioned 
"prospector,"  bent  on  a  zealous 
search  for  pay  ore  in  unsuspected 
places,  are  gradually  disappearing. 
There  are,  however,  fully  as  enthu- 
siastic prospectors  ready  and 
equipped  for  summer's  work  in 
Door,  Waupaca,  Rock  and  Mil- 
waukee Counties,  Wis.,  not  planning 
to  hunt  for  minerals  or  gems,  but 
intending  to  cover  these  counties 
thoroly  in  the  interests  of  better 
agriculture. 

These  men,  employed  by  the  State 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Sur- 
vey, working  in  cooperation  with 
the  soils  department  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
will,  besides  mapping  the  different 
soil  types,  the  "lay  of  the  land," 
towns,  farms,  watercourses,  and  rail- 
road lines,  make  careful  soil  exami- 

Better  Dairy  Cattle  for 
Washington 

AT  THE  request  of  the  Couer 
d'Alene  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
E.  V.  Ellington,  of  the  Idaho  Agri- 
cultural College  Department  of 
Dairying,  spent  the  week  of  spring 
vacation  at  North  Yakima,  Wash., 
and  assisted  in  tho  purchase  of  a 
carload  of  high  grade  Holstein  cattle. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
standing  back  of  a  movement  to 
bring  into  Kootenai  County  a  num- 
ber of  carloads  of  choice  selected 
dairy  cattle  to  be  sold  to  the  farm- 
ers at  actual  cost.  As  the  perman- 
ency of  Idaho's  agriculture  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  more  and  bet- 
ter livestock,  this  movement  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  community 
and  should  receive  encouragement 
from  all  sources. 


Agent  Starts  Things 

p*  D.  SMITH,  County  Agriculturist 
*— for  La  Plata  and  Montezuma 
Counties,  Colorado,  reports: 

"Tested  milk  for  the  patrons  of  the 
Ignaoio  cheese  factory  at  the  request 
of  the  operator.  Patrons  are  receiv- 
ing 40  cents  for  butterfat  during  May. 
Organized  a  local  farm  bureau  cen- 
ter at  Sunnyside  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, every  one  present  becoming  a 
member.  Will  organize  a  country 
bureau  on  the  10th." 


nations.  Reports  of  this  summer's 
work  will  be  published  within  the 
course  of  a  year. 

The  work  in  Door  County  will  be 
in  charge  of  Carl  Thompson;  that 
in  Waupaca  County,  L.  R.  Schoen- 
mann;  Rock  County,  GuyConreyand 
Clarence  Lounsbury,  and  Milwaukee 
County,  T.  J.  Dunnewald. 

A  general  survey  has  been  com 
pleted  and  will  be  ready  for  dis 
tribution  this  summer  on  the  north 
eastern  area  of  the  State,  containing 
six  counties,  Florence,  Forest,  Lang 
lade,  Marinette,  Oconto  and  Shaw- 
ano.    Detailed  separate  surveys  of 
Jefferson  and  Columbia  Counties  are 
also  in  press,  and  a  report  for  Buf- 
falo County  is  about  complete.  In  all 
about  17  per  cent  of  the  State  has 
been  covered  in  detail  soil  surveys, 
while  about  50  per  cent  of  its  area 
has  been  included  in  the  general  or 
preliminary  surveys. 

Summer  Feeding  of 
Dairy  Cows 

Continued  From  Page  740 
pastures  and  soiling  crops  fail,  a 
silo  filled  with  well-matured  silage 
grown  the  previous  year  is  most  val- 
uable. 

In  planning  a  summer  silo,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  its  di- 
ameter should  be  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  cows  fed  daily.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  under  summer  conditions, 
a  cow  will  consume  about  20  pounds 
of  silage.  Silage  enough  must  be  re- 
moved daily  to  prevent  excessive  sur- 
face fermentation.  On  this  basis, 
a  summer  silo  for  20  cows  should 
be  8  feet  in  diameter;  for  30  cows,  10 
feet;  and  for  40  cows,  12  feet.  As  8 
feet  is  about  the  minimum  diameter 
of  a  silo  for  best  results,  a  summer 
silo  is  most  applicable  in  herds  of 
20  or  more  cows. 


Let  the  County  Agent  know  of  any 
pest  or  trouble  that  threatens  crop, 
your  farm  or  neighborhood,  and  he 
will  be  there  at  once,  ready  to  fight 
it,  but  don't  wait  until  the  damage  is 
done.  If  you  want  a  pail  of  water  to 
put  out  a  fire,  you  will  not  wait  until 
the  roof  is  ready  to  fall  in.  Report 
at  once  the  presence  of  grasshoppers, 
army  worms,  cutworms  or  other  in- 
sects. Don't  wait  until  the  adult 
stages  are  reached  and  eggs  are  laid 
for  a  full  harvest. 


FREE 

If  you  keep  cows  you 
ought  to  write  for  this  book 


to  all 

owners 
of  cows 


THIS  book  was  written  for  the 
man  with  only  two  cows  just  as 
much  as  for  the  man  with 
twenty.    In  it  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether a  great  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
interest  to  every  cow  owner.  And  while  the 
various  phases  of  dairying  are  treated  by  the  best  and 
highest  authorities,,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  is  written 
in  plain  every-day  language  so  that  even  the  children  can  understand  it. 

Here  are  just  a  few  topics  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  its  contents: 


page* 
of  good 
cow  sense 


"Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd"— 
a  practical  breeder  gives  some  sound  advice 
on  this  important  subject. 

"The  Farm  that  Won't  Wear  Out" 
—shows  that  the  farm  where  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  fertility  returned  to  the  soil, 
improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 

"  The  Care  of  Cream  on  the  Farm  '* 
—quality  is  as  important  as  quantity.  It 
costs  little  and  brings  big  returns. 

"Silo*  and  Silage"  —  one  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book.  Full  of  silage  facts 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know. 


"How  a  Dairyman  Made  Good"— 
•  real  story  of  a  real  farmer,  who  start- 
ing with  almost  nothing,  built  up  a  fine 
dairy  herd  and  made  a  big  success. 

"Year  Around  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cowa"— by  an  authority  whose  advice 
is  well  worth  heeding.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  deserves  more  attention  from 
every  cow  owner. 

"How  to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow. " — 
shows  by  illustrations  what  points  to  look 
for  in  a  dairy  producer — explains  the  es- 
sential  qualifications  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 

Then  there  are  splendid  articles  on  "Alfalfa,"  "Ventilation  of  Dairy  Barns,"  "Breeds  of 
Dairy  Cattle,"  "Improving  the  Herd  with  a  Good  Bull,"  "Care  of  Freshening  Cows,"  "How 
to  Test  Cows,"  etc.  Numerous  dairy  rations,  suitable  for  various  sections  of  the  country, 
are  given,  and  various  milk  and  dairy  tables  as  well  as  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  silo 
capacities,  etc.  that  every  farmer  has  occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  refer  to. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  if  you 
keep  cows  you  certainly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
book  is  absolutely  free.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  oi  send  the  information  requested  on  a 
post  card,  mentioning  this  paper. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  mail  me,  postage  free,  a  copy  of  your  New  Dairy  Handbook.  I  keep  cows 

I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  (cross  out  whichever  you  don't  do).    The  make  of  my 


Separator  is_ 
Name  


Town. 
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State. 
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Wanted  30,000 Men 

FOR  HARVEST  WORK  ON  IMMENSE  CROPS  OF 

Western  Canada 

WAGES  $3.00  PER  DAY  AND  BOARD 
CHEAP  RAILWAY  RATES  FROM  BOUNDARY  POINTS 

Employment  Bureaus  at  Winnipeg,  Regina,  North  Portal,  Saska- 
toon, Ft.  Frances,  Kings  Gate,  B  C;  Coutts,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

No  Conscription— Absolutely   No  Military  Interference 

For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  following  Canadian  Government  Agents: 
C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  M.  MACLACHLAN,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  advertising  you  see  in  The  Farming  Business 
is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answering  these  advts., 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business" 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


WAMT  ATi^"'in  S(>u  your 
▼T  <r*X^  M.  ^^A^w  products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  llnd  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COSTHr^SS-*? 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

TC\  Want  Ad.  Dept., 

W  ifV*  M.  XL*  B.  \J  \y,  D.  Boyee  Co., 
600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  county.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  o™good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago, III.  ■  


II KM'   M  ANTED 

FARMERS  WANTED  —  $75.00  MONTH. 
Thousands  U.  S.  Government  jobs  open  to  men 
and  women.  18  or  over.  Short  hours.  Easy 
work.  Summer  vacations.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  us  immediately  for  free  list 
of  positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute. Dep't.  O  118.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  


LOOKING  FOR  WORK  ?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,   500-514  N.   Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00  FOR  CON- 
genial  work  in  your  own  community.  60  days 
or  less.  Man  or  woman.  No  capital  required. 
Opportunity  for  promotion.  Spare  time  may 
be  used.  Full  particulars  free.  International 
Press,  309  Winston  BIdg..  Philadelphia.   


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co..  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  


AGENTS  TO  SELL  MEN'S  HATS  DIRECT 
from  the  Factory.  Send  for  Catalog.  S.  S.  & 
G.  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.,  Morristown,  New 
Jersey. 


PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Pevton  Nurseries,  Boonville.  Mo.   


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $900,000,000 
In  new  wealth  added  in  1915.  Enormous  crops 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average,  36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Aiberta, 
28.75  bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Taxes  average 
$24  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, includes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments. Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty, 
good  climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Good  land  from.  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated 
lands  from  $35,  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees your  land  and  water  titles.  Balance, 
after  first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen 
years,  with  interest  at  6%;  privileges  of  pay- 
ing in  full  any  time.  Before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for 
itself.  We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  im- 
provements in  certain  districts,  with  no 
security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Ready-made  farms  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  Loans  for  livestock.  In 
defined  districts  after  one  year's  occupation, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of 
$1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul- 
tivated. Our  interests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta,  Canada.  

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make,  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.  


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  fhe  best  buyer  for  It 
with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  111.  

OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA— BUY 
now  while  lands  are  cheap  and  terms  liberal. 
Maps  and  literature  telling  all  about  the  State 
sent  free.  Write  to  Fred  D.  Sherman,  State 
Immigration  Commissioner,  Room  601,  State 
Capitol,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota.  


MINNESOTA   FARM  LANDS 

ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY,  NEAR  DULUTH'S 
Steel  Industry.  Enormous  demand,  farm, 
garden,  dairy  products.  Easy  terms.  Folders 
free.  Arnold,  Land  Com'r,  541  Wolvln  Bldg., 
Duluth,  Minn.   


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Pricker,  214, 
Northern  Pacific  Ry..  St.  Paul.  Minn.   


Maggie  Price's  Estate 

Continued  From  Page  755 


FARM    LANDS    FOR  SALE 

PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  IN  VAL- 
ley  of  Virginia,  6  and  10  aero  tracts.  $250 
and  up.  Good  fruit  and  farming  country, 
send  for  literature  now.  F.  II.  LaBaume, 
Agr.  Agt.  N.  Si  W.  lty.,  365  Arcade  Bldg.. 
Roanoke.  Va.  


FARMS  W  LNTED 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de- 
scription.    I).  F.   Bush,   Minneapolis.  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  4,000  BUYERS: 
describe  your  unsold  property.  609  Farmers' 
Exchange,   Denver,  Colorado. 


make  a  tree  bear.  But  nix  on  that 
one.  The  stone  didn't  stay,  is  the 
reason.  I  guess  the  chickens  must 
have  knocked  it  down.  Now  I  'spose 
it  won't  bear  at  all,  ever,"  she  added, 
ruefully. 

Jeff  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  tree. 

"Well,  maybe  it  won't,"  he  said. 
"But  I  guess  it'll  feel  better  now  the 
roots  are  able  to  get  some  food  and 
air.  It'll  begin  to  look  happier  and 
more  contented.  Why,  I  think  it 
looks  pleased  already.  And  next 
spring  I  think  it'll  blossom  and  bear 
cherries." 

"I  suppose  you  expect  to  pick  the 
fruit?"  Maggie  asked,  with  a  ques- 
tioning smile.  She  wondered  at  his 
motive  in  taking  all  this  trouble  over 
a  lone  and  barren  portion  of  her 
own  special  prospects. 

"As  to  that,"  Jeff  replied,  smooth- 
ing the  disturbed  earth  with  his 
spade,  "I  wouldn't  be  able  to  say." 

Jeff  was  not  sure  that  he  under- 
stood Maggie's  smile.  It  might  be  an 
inviting  one.  It  might  be  a  defiant 
one.  She  retreated  toward  the  house 
as  much  in  doubt  of  him  as  he  was 
of  her.  She  dared  not  treat  him  with 
open  rudeness.  Yet  he  baffled  her 
with  his  old  Indian  secret  and  his  as- 
surance and  his  mysterious  devotion 
to  her  and  to  Daddy.  She  wished 
she  had  money.  She  could  then  hire 
him  for  a  stated  sum  and  end  her 
embarrassing  obligations  to  him. 
She  backed  away  half-vexed. 

But  she  stopped  when  he  beck- 
oned and  went  back.  He  led  the 
way  to  the  south  end  of  the  barn,  and 
stopped  at  the  bars  that  divided  the 
house  and  barn  yards.  From  where 
they  stood  they  could  hear  musical 
grunts  from  the  inmates  of  the 
whitewashed  pigpen,  enjoying  their 
meal  of  chopped  cornstalks  and  hay, 
that  was  wetted  down  and  spread  in 
clean  troughs. 

"Now,"  said  Jeff,  leaning  one  hand 
on  the  bars  and  gazing  up  at  the 
barn,  "if  you  were  going  to  fix  your- 
self a  new  sitting-room,  Miss  Mar- 
garet, would  you  like  it  to  be  on  the 
south  end  of  the  house,  or  on  the 
north  end?" 

Maggie,  unable  to  make  out  Jeff's 
line  of  thought,  glanced  first  at  him 
and  then  at  the  spot  upon  which  his 
own  gaze  was  fixed.  She  was  bare- 
headed, the  light  showing  the  gold 
in  her  braids  of  brown,  her  olive 
skin  showing  tints  of  youth  and 
health,  her  dark  eyes  darker  with  a 
growing  resentment.  Her  glance 
shifted  to  the  house  and  her  own 
gabled  window  in  its  roof  where  the 
green  moss  showed  in  its  angles. 

"It  isn't  anything  to — to  other 
folks,"  she  remarked  coolly,  "but  if 
my  taste  is  asked  for,  I'll  say  the 
south  side." 

"I  thought  you'd  like  it  on  the 
south,"  Jeff  replied,  with  cordial  con- 
currence, "and  I  think  the  hens'd 
like  it,  too.  Why,  I  could  put  'em 
right  here  on  the  south  end  of  the 
barn,  if  you'd  say  the  word.  And 
say,  they'd  be  wonderful  pleased  and 
contented  if  they  had  a  south  room 
— a  warm,  south  room.  You  let  me 
do  it  and  see.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  I  could  fix  up  their  nests  here  so 
they  wouldn't  steal  away  and  hide 
their  eggs.  I  can  get  some  boxes 
and  put  hay  in  'em  as  easy  as  not, 
if  you'd  just  say  the  word." 

"But — but,"  stammered  Maggie, 
eying  this  invader  of  her  property 
with  suspicion,  "how  can  you — how 
can  we  fix  it  without  any  money? 
If  you  think  I'm  going  to  use  my  but- 
ter money  for  that  " 

"No,"  Jeff  hastily  said,  "no,  no! 
The  old  carriage  house  has  enough 
lumber  in  it — it  is  nothing  but  a 
shed,  anyhow,  and  no  place  for  poul- 
try— it  leaks  like  a  mill-race — ex- 
cuse me  if  I  say  it.  The  windows 
are  out,  too,  and  the  hens  are  in  a 
draft  all  night.  I  can  fix  a  dandy 
place  with  that  lumber  here  on  the 
south  end  of  the  barn,  if  you  say  the 
word  'go.' " 

"Well,  I  must  say,  you  find  a  lot  of 
fault  with  things  here!"  Maggie  re- 
marked loftily.  "I'd  like   to  know 


what  you  intend  to  do  with  the 
wagon  if  you  tear  down  the  carriage 
house.  You  going  to  leave  that  out 
in  the  weather?" 

Jeff  pondered  a  moment.  Not  that 
he  was  concerned  about  the  old  and 
useless  wagon.  But  he  wondered 
how  he  could  ever  manage  the  pert 
young  heiress  of  the  estate  and  get 
her  to  approve  of  his  improvements 

"Well,  as  for  that,"  he  replied 
calmly,  "I  can  find  a  place  for  it  in 
the  barn  where  it  will  be  safer  from 
the  weather  than  where  it  is.  I 
can  assure  you  of  that  much." 

"See  that  you  do,  then,"  Maggie 
ordered,  and  turned  to  hurry  back  to 
her  patient. 

Jeff  smiled  inwardly.  His  ears 
tingled.   Then  he  lifted  his  hat. 

"The  Lord  help  us  all!"  he  prayed. 
"Amen." 

Life  was  always  a  prayer  to  Jeff. 
If  he  spoke  to  the  Visible  or  to  the 
Invisible  his  attitude  spiritually  was 
suppliant,  altho  he  carefully  covered 
it  with  a  veneer  of  seeming  independ- 
ence, of  willing  service,  or  else  of 
calm  stoicism. 

He  set  out  to  tear  down  the  old 
carriage  house  without  delay. 

"At  once — at  once,"  he  said,  "be- 
fore she  changes  her  mind." 

The  work  went  forward  then,  has- 
tily, Maggie  running  out  several 
times  to  give  Important  orders,  which 
Jeff  received  with  silent  but  dutiful 
courtesy.  It  was  Jeff's  long  silences 
that  irritated  Maggie. 

When  the  shed  was  all  down  and 
the  old  wagon  stored  in  the  loft 
above  the  stable,  he  departed  to  talk 
over  his  plan  with  Mr.  Bradley  and  to 
borrow  an  auger.  It  was  nearly  noon, 
and  he  found  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  office. 

"Here's  Jeff  Overtime  again,"  he 
greeted  heartily,  "and  I  wonder 
what's  on  his  heart  just  now." 

Jeff  told  him  briefly  that  he  was 
building  a  henhouse. 

"Say,  Overtime,  I'll  bet  you'll  be 
running  that  twenty  acres  next  year. 
Why,  you  can  see  me  grow  green 
around  the  gills  for  envy!  I'm  afraid 
I  won't  get  my  claws  on  the  rest  of 
the  property  if  you  don't  leave  it 
alone.  Well,  what  do  you  lack  for 
the  henhouse?" 

"Two  new  cedar  posts  and  two 
new  uprights,"  Jeff  answered 
promptly.  "I  can  pay  for  them  in  a 
few  days,  but  I  want  them  now." 

"And  you  come  to  me?  You  think 
I'm  going  to  cut  off  my  own  chances 
to  make  good  by  helping  my  victim 
— hey?  I  like  your  faith,"  Mr.  Brad- 
ley cried,  pounding  the  desk  with 
his  big  fist. 

Jeff  grinned  sheepishly. 

"I  guess  it  won't  hurt  you  if  you 
don't  get  any  more  of  that  land,  Mr. 
Bradley,"  he  said.  "You  don't  need 
it,  I  guess." 

"But  you  do,  hey?  I  see,"  teased 
the  owner  of  a  paying  farm.  "If  I 
was  young  like  you  and  Maggie  was 
over  there  "  he  added,  nodding. 

"Aw,  go  on,  Mr.  Bradley!"  grinned 
Jeff  impatiently.  "Let's  talk  sense.  I 
tell  you  she  won't  look  at  me.  Now, 
if  you'll  let  me  have  the  post  auger 
and  the  posts— I'll  see  that  you  get 
the  money." 

"The  Lord  helps  those  that  help 
themselves!"  replied  Mr.  Bradley, 
dismissing  him.  'There's  lumber  on 
the  place — take  what  you  want.  I'll 
carry  it  over  in  the  auto — so  load  it 
in  when  you've  picked  it  out."  He 
watched  Jeff  start  away,  but  the  lad 
stopped  in  the  door  to  remark: 

"My  mother  used  to  turn  that 
around,  Mr.  Bradley.  She  used  to 
say  that  the  Lord  Almighty  helps 
those  that  help  others." 

Jeff  disappeared  then,  greatly  em- 
barrassed because  he  had  spoken  of 
spiritual  matters,  as  he  felt,  too 
freely,  but  his  tingling  ears  heard 
Mr.  Bradley's  ringing  laugh,  and  his 
last  words: 

"lOnough  said,  Overtime;  she  was 
about  right,  too." 

Further  chapters  of  this  unusual 
story  will  be  found  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 
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WANT  AOS 
L  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::iJ 

P  VI  I  N  TS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  tn  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  *  Co..  S24   Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter. N.  T. 


FOR  SALE 

2.000  FERRETS.  PRICES  AND  BOOK 
mplled  free.    N.  A.  Knapp.  Rochester,  Ohio. . 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE. 
Max  Kellarr  R.  D.  No.  1. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
Wakeman.  Ohio. 


GINSENG  FOR  SALE 
GINSENG       FOR       SALE;       SEED  AND 
plants;  at  bargain  prices;  write  for  price  list 
and     free     literature.       Oswald  Watermann, 

Washington.  Mo. 


BUSINESS   O  I»  PORTUN  IT  I  K  S 

WE  HAVE  A  PROPOSITION  TO  MAKE  TO 
an  experienced  man  with  capital  to  start  a 
chicken  fatting  and  cash  market  for  poultry, 
eggs,  etc.   Johnson,  President  Business  League, 

Manassap,  Va. 


LIVESTOCK 
BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Royce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 
Illinois.' 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 

ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-514  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


POULTRY 


1 


POULTRY  FOR  SALE 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND 
single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  good 
breed;    write   for   prices.     Claude   M.  Gibscn, 

Bucyrus.  Ohio.    R.  4. 


LEG  HORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Rovce 
Co.,    500-514    N.    Dearborn   St..    Chicago.  111. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  R EDS — SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  vou  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.. 
r.no-S14  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.   Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

.St..  Chicago,  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  la 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
(Jo.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


IT 


SELL— 

EJTCHAJfGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anythingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
Q  VICKLy— 
CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  vou  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 
Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  N  .  Dearborn  St . ,  Chicago,  111. 

... \. , '  ., '  '■■■>.  '*  
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Orchard  and  Garden  Helpful  Hints 

Gleaned  From  the  World's  Experience  for  Our  Readers'  Benefit 


Mountain  Laurel  Pipes 

A SALE  of  a  large  quantity  of  mountain  laurel 
roots  from  one  of  the  national  forests  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians  is  reported  by  officials 
In  charge,  who  say  that  the  roots  will  be  used  to 
make  pipes. 

The  mountain  laurel  root  is  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  French  briar,  which  the  majority  of 
pipe  smokers  are  said  to  prefer.  The  French  briar 
is  the  root  of  the  white  heath,  or  "bruyere."  These 
roots  are  gathered  in  large  quantities,  and  after 
being  cleaned  and  sawed  into  blanks  they  are 
placed  in  hot  water  and  simmered. for  twelve  hours 
or  more.  This  process  gives  them  the  rich  hue  for 
which  the  best  pipes  are  noted.  It  is  said  that  in 
1915  the  value  of  the  blanks  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try was  almost  $300,000,  and  in  addition  a  large 
number  of  finished  pipes  were  imported. 

On  account  of  the  present  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  French  briar,  a  number  of  pipe  manufacturers 
in  this  country  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  sub- 
stitutes, and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has 
conducted  experiments  to  determine  the  availability 
of  other  woods.  It  is  reported  that  the  mountain 
laurel  root  burns  out  more  readily  than  briar,  but 
Forest  Service  experts  are  trying  to  find  a  method 
of  hardening  the  wood,  and  have  succeeded  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  They  have  also  found  that  a 
number  of  the  various  kinds  of  chaparral  which  are 
abundant  in  the  West  give  promise  of  yielding 
material  which  will  be  the  equal  of  French  briar 
in  every  way. 

Other  woods  now  widely  used  for  pipe  making 
are  apple  wood,  red  gum,  ebony,  and  birch,  together 
with  smaller  amounts  of  olive  wood,  rosewood,  and 
osage  orange. 

Considerable  amounts  of  the  laurel  roots  are  be- 
ing used,  and  officials 
expect  to  make  further 
sales.  The  lands  pur- 
chased by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Southern 
Appalachians  are  re- 
ported to  contain  un- 
limited quantities  of 
laurel,  which  is  widely 
known  for  the  delicate 
beauty  of  its  flowers.  In 
places  it  forms  exten- 
sive thickets,  which  are 
almost  impenetrable. 
Visitors  to  the  moun- 
tains say  that  in  the 
spring  these  thickets, 
or  "pink  beds"  as  they 
are  called  by  the  moun- 
taineers, are  indescrib- 
ably beautiful  and  form 
one  of  the  main  attrac- 
tions of  the  region. 

The  sales  of  laurel 
root  will  not  be  made  at 
places  frequented  by 
tourists,  or  where  the 
removal  of  the  laurel 
will  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. 

Idaho  Spuds 

IDAHO  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  certified 
seed  potato  culture 
followed  with  success 
In  Wisconsin  for  the 
past  two  years).  Because 
of  the  good  results  of 
the  certified  potato  se- 
lection work  there  and 
thru  recommendations 
of  officials  of  the  United 
States    Department  of 


Agriculture,  Idaho  began  the  work  this  year,  being 
the  first  western  State  to  undertake  this  potato  im- 
provement plan. 

Reports  from  Idaho  at  present  indicate  that  the 
idea  is  meeting  with  enthusiastic  support  from 
potato  growers.  A  total  of  104  growers  have  142 
separate  tracts  included  in  the  seed  improvement 
work.  These  plats  are  widely  distributed  thruout 
the  potato  growing  areas  of  the  State  and  in  all  in- 
clude about  185  acres.  As  in  Wisconsin,  the  inspec- 
tion work  is  in  charge  of  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  which  is  assist- 
ed by  a  number  of  the  County  Agents. 

The  same  object  will  eventually  be  realized  in 
both  Idaho  and  Wisconsin — the  raising  of  variety 
pure,  disep.seMree  potatoes,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  guaranteed  reputation  for  production  of  high 
quality  seed  stock. 

Root  Knot  Does  Damage 

WHETHER  it  is  called  root  gall,  beaded  root 
knot,  eelworm  disease,  or  just  plain  root 
knot  makes  no  difference  whatever  to  the 
worm  that  causes  the  disease.  Indifferent  to  the 
names  given  him  and  his  work,  he  goes  right  along 
with  his  business  of  destruction.  There  is  no  way 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  damage  he  does.  Plants 
suffering  from  an  attack  are  usually  dwarfed  and 
look  sickly;  sometimes  the  leaves  look  yellow  and 
drop  off;  and,  in  bad  cases,  the  entire  plants  may 
die.    Naturally  the  yield  of  the  crop  is  less. 

The  organisms  causing  this  root  knot  of  cotton 
and  other  crops  are  very  small  worms  which  bore 
into  the  roots  and  live  there.  Their  presence  re- 
sults in  irregular  swellings,  or  galls,  varying  in 
size  from  tiny  beads  on  the  small  roots  to  knots 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  on  the  larger  ones. 


Root  knot  is  a  disease  of  light  sandy  soils.  It  is 
carried  from  field  to  field  in  the  earth  that  clings 
to  implements,  hoofs  of  animals,  etc.  Water  washes 
the  worms  from  one  field  to  another  during  heavy 
rains.  Trees  from  nurseries  often  have  infested  soil 
sticking  to  their  roots.  All  these  ways  of  spread- 
ing the  disease  should  be  carefully  watched  and 
guarded  against. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
good  yields  where  root  knot  is  present.  In  badly 
infested  fields,  crops  such  as  corn,  velvet  beahs,  Iron 
and  Brabham  cowpeas,  oats,  wheat,  peanuts  or 
sorghum  should  be  planted  for  two  or  three  years 
before  crops  which  are  attacked  are  again  planted. 
Cotton,  crimson  and  bur  clover,  potatoes,  squash, 
watermelon  and  many  other  farm  crops  are  at- 
tacked by  this  disease. 


r 


Picking  and  Selling  Grapes 

F  YOU  have  grapes  for  sale  see  that  they  are 
properly  gathered  and  packed  before  being  put 
on  the  market.  The  fruit  should  not  be  gath- 
ered until  nearly  mature,  as  it  ripens  very  little 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  vine.  In  gathering,  the 
stems  should  be  cut  with  a  knife  or  scissors  and 
the  bunches  laid  on  shallow  trays  or  baskets.  Allow 
the  fruit  to  remain  a  few  hours  so  that  the  stems 
will  become  limp,  then  remove  all  unripe,  bruised 
and  diseased  berries  before  packing  is  begun. 

The  best  and  most  attractive  package  in  use  is 
the  four  or  eight  pound  Climax  grape  basket,  which 
is  neat,  inexpensive  and  convenient  for  the  cus- 
tomer to  handle.  Place  the  bunches  in  the  basket 
with  the  stems  downward  and  pack  snugly,  using 
the  small  bunches  to  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the 
larger  bunches.  The  top  of  the  fruit  should  be 
even  and  level  and  about  one-half  inch  above  the 

top  of  the  basket,  mak- 
ing necessary  the  use 
of  some  pressure  in 
getting  the  cover  in 
place.  If  the  basket  is 
not  carefully  and  close- 
ly packed  it  will  not 
carry  the  fruit  in  per- 
fect condition  nor  will 
it  have  the  proper 
weight.  It  is  important 
that  the  name  of  the  va- 
riety and  the  grower's 
name  and  address  be 
placed  on  the  cover  of 
each  basket. 


The  CJooaeberry  I*  Well  Worth  r'nltivatlon  Not  Only  for  Home  Consumption  but  Also  M  n  Market 
Fruit  Crop.  But  Do  Not  Monkey  With  the  Olri-fUHhloneil,  Wild  Vnrletlen.  It  Is  JuMt  n»  I'oor  HiiNinenM 
»«.  Monkey  With  I  ■Improved  varieties  «>f  Fruits  a*  with  Unimproved  Grains  or  Livestock.  .Remember 
That  It  Is  Always  Uunllty  la  Anything  Which  UenmndH  the  Price  Whleh  Pays  a  Front  nnd  Milken 
One'M  Work   Worth  While 


Orchard  Tests 

B 


ULLETIN  141  of 
the  Pennsylvania 
State  College 
School  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station, 
recently  issued,  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the 
results  of  six  orchard 
experiments.  These  ex- 
periments, started  in 
bearing  orchards  in 
1907  and  1908,  involved 
six  soil  types,  ten  va- 
rieties of  apples,  1,540 
trees  and  41,570  bush- 
els of  fruit  at  the  close 
of  1915.  Their  object 
has  been  to  determine 
the  true  influence  of  the 
principal  cultural  meth- 
ods on  the  principal 
economic  characters .  n 
and  eventually 


apples 
the  reasons 


for  the  ef- 
fects" "observed. 

In  general,  the  mulch 
Continued  on  Page  766 
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Club  Work  in  North  Carolina 

//  Is  Making  Efficient  Farmers  and  Homemakers  of  the  State  9s  Children 


CLUB  work  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  be- 
ing given  more  time  and  attention  than  prob- 
ably any  other  form  of  agricultural  work, 
unless  it  is  the  County  Agent  work.  Out  of  the  one 
hundred  counties  of  the  State  seventy-three  of  them 
have  a  whole  time  Agricultural  Agent  employed. 
Forty-five  women  are  also  employed  in  as  many 
counties  as  leaders  for 
the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion and  Canning  Club 
work.  It  is  true  that 
the  activities  of  the 
County  Agents  are  as 
closely  concerned  with 
the  Club  work  as  in 
teaching  the  adult  men 
and  women,  but  the  Ex- 
tension Service  has 
provided  a  division  of 
Agricultural  Clubs  with 
an  agent  in  charge,  un- 
der whom  there  is  an 
assistant  in  charge  of 
the  Corn  and  General 
Crop  Clubs,  another  in 
charge  of  the  Pig  Clubs, 
one  for  the  Poultry 
Clubs,  and  a  colored 
agent  in  charge  of  the 
Negro  Boys'  Farm 
Clubs.  The  girls  are 
organized  under  the 
Home  Demonstration 
Division  and  are  divid- 
ed into  the  Canning 
Clubs  and  the  Home 
Economics  Clubs. 
Those  in  the  latter 
Clubs  are  generally  the 
older  young  women 
who  have  been  in  the 
Canning  Clubs  for  the 
period  of  about  four 
years  and  are  proficient 
in  their  work. 

This  gives  an  idea  of 
the  general  organiza- 
tion. After  the  boys 
and  girls  have  sent  in 
their  requests  to  be  al- 


By  J.  H.  Jeter 

lowed  to  join  the  Clubs,  they  are  properly  enrolled 
in  whatever  Club  they  desire  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. In  some  neighborhoods  there  are  probably  all 
of  the  Clubs  represented  with  a  few  members  each. 


Mecklenburg  Canniug  Club  Float  Shown  at  a  Local  Celebration 


In  such  a  case,  the  schoolhouse  is  chosen  as  the 
center  of  activities  and  the  boys  and  girls  band 
themselves  into  an  Agricultural  Club  of  the  town- 
ship. A  leader,  usually  one  of  the  energetic  teach- 
ers of  the  neighborhood,  is  chosen  and  a  full  set  of 
officers  is  elected  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Club.    Monthly  or  fortnightly  meetings  are  held,  at 

which  some  member  of 
the  Extension  Service 
staff  is  usually  present, 
and  all  matters  relating 
to  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  are 
taken  up  and  carefully 
discussed.  Some  one  or 
two  of  the  members  are 
usually  designated  to 
prepare  papers  on 
some  subject  of  general 
interest  and  have  them 
ready  for  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

Recently,  the  writer 
had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending one  of  these 
meetings  in  Forsyth 
County,  North  Carolina. 
The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Clemmons  Farm 
Life  School,  which  is 
the  leading  school  of 
the  township  of  the 
same  name.  One  of  the 
boys  when  called  upon 
presented  a  paper  on 
"Insect  Enemies  of 
Bees,"  and  another  on 
"My  Experience  as  a 
Member  of  the  Pig 
Club."  Both  of  these 
papers  showed  prepa- 
ration and  careful  read- 
ing, and  when  the 
authors  were  questioned 
it  was  found  that  the 
material  had  been  gath- 
ered since  the  last 
meeting  by  a  careful 
reading  of  the  farm  pa- 
Continued  on  Page  766 


Surveying  a  Big  National  Question 

Relation  of  the  Government  to  the  Marketing  Problem 


THE  marketing  of  farm  products  is  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  problem.  Manufactur- 
ing involves  the  observance  of  certain  fun- 
damental rules  and  principles  which  may  be 
formulated  and  shaped  into  a  code  of  action.  The 
production  of  crops  from  the  soil  is  an  art  sup- 
ported by  science,  and  this  art  lends  itself  more 
or  less  to  certain  gjven  principles  and  rules  that 
may  be  cataloged  and  applied.  Marketing,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  empirical.  There  is  no  science,  and 
as  yet  little  system,  to  it.  Hence  the  field  for  its 
development  is  open. 

In  this  paper  we  are  concerned  only  with  the 
marketing  of  farm  products,  which  is  even  more 
complicated  than  the  marketing  of  manufactured 
materials.  To  obtain  a  proper  conception  of  what 
might  be  the  Government's  relation  to  this  problem 
in  the  future,  we  must  look  back  and  view  what 
has  been  the  Government's  attitude  on  similar  mat- 
ters in  the  past. 

Our  people  are  worshipers  of  the  fetish  of  in- 
dependence— the  right  of  every  man  to  go  his  own 
way,  mind  his  own  business,  conduct  his  own  af- 
fairs, and  let  the  body  politic  take  care  of  itself  as 
best  it  may.  About  the  last  thing  that  comes  into  the 
mind  of  the  average  citizen  is  the  thought  that 
what  is  good  for  the  hive  is  good  for  the  bee.  The 
usual  concept  is  to  take  care  of  the  bee  first;  the 
hive  can  take  care  of  itself.  The  reflection  of  this 
spirit  is  seen  everywhere — in  our  scheme  of  edu- 
cation with  its  hundreds  and  thousands  of  little 
independent  units,  at  once  the  most  wasteful, 
illogical  and  inefficient,  perhaps,  in  the  world;  in 
our  whole  system  of  land  settlement  and  land  allot- 
ment, whereby  the  dweller  has  been  compelled  to 
isolate  himself  and  make  his  way  without  oppor- 
tunity or  hope  of  community  life;  in  the  organ- 
ization and  development  of  legislative  bodies,  the 
members  of  which  are  expected  first  of  all  to  look 
after  the  interest  of  the  particular  ward,  county, 
district,  or  State  they  may  represent,  and  as  a 
secondary  consideration  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.   This  condition  of  affairs 


By  Beverly  T.  Galloway 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — Doctor  Galloway  was 
for  years  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  is  now  Dean  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  New  York.  The  accompanying  paper, 
discussing  this  great  farming  business  prob- 
lem, was  read  by  him  before  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congress  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  this  year. 


is  not  limited  to  the  United  States  alone.  It  is 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  whole  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
heretofore  there  has  been  plenty  of  room  for  ex- 
pansion and  expression.  We  are  now  beginning  to 
crowd  one  another.  We  can  no  longer  move  about 
as  freely  as  formerly,  and  we  are  feeling  the  need 
of  combined  effort  and  collective  effort  in  solving 
the  new  problems  that  are  rapidly  arising. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  we  find  the  farm- 
er, the  man  who  produces  so  much  of  the  material 
to  be  sold,  not  long  removed  from  a  period  when 
the  farm  was  self-contained.  In  a  good  many  sec- 
tions the  farmer  can  still  manage  to  live  fairly 
well  on  what  he  produces  at  home  and  on  what 
he  can  sell  and  barter  near  by.  It  is  beginning  to 
dawn  on  him,  however,  that  with  all  the  rapid  eco- 
nomic changes  he  is  more  and  more  being  brought 
into  competition  with  the  world,  and  that  as  an 
individual  he  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
In  his  bewilderment  he  appeals  to  the  State,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  much  scurrying  and  scut- 
tling here  and  there,  and  innumerable  bills  for  relief 
are  introduced,  which  seldom  accomplish  anything 
except,  perhaps,  to  secure  a  few  votes  for  the  in- 
troducer. This  procedure  may  continue  indefinitely 
until  out  of  it  there  is  gradually  developed  some 


plan  or  policy  that  will  be  far-reaching  and  per- 
manent in  its  effects.  This  is  economic  evolution 
in  a  democracy — a  tremendously  wasteful  and  cost- 
ly proceeding,  but  in  the  end  occasionally  success- 
ful. 

It  took  nearly  a  half  a  century,  at  a  cost  that  no 
one  can  tell,  to  evolve  a  system  of  currency  which 
from  its  very  simplicity  one  is  amazed  to  find  was 
so  long  in  coming.  It  seems  fairly  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  surmise  that  in  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  and  the  Government's  relation  thereto,  we 
must  look  forward  to  a  considerable  period  of  shift- 
ing and  changing  and  more  or  less  uncertainty 
while  education  is  doing  its  work,  until,  thru  one 
means  or  another,  the  people  are  brought  to  think 
and  to  act  in  terms  of  community  effort.  For  the 
marketing  problem  now  and  in  the  future  is  a  com- 
munity problem,  which  means  that  any  country 
founded  on  the  tenets  of  a  democracy  must  first 
heed  the  great  call  for  educational  effort,  in  order  to 
bring  all  the  people  to  a  realization  and  under- 
standing of  the  need,  the  important  need,  of  work- 
ing together. 

We  would,  therefore,  put  down  as  a  first  step  of 
Government  in  the  marketing  problem  the  develop- 
ment of  a  definite  policy  in  educational  work  look- 
ing toward  what  may  be  called  social  preparedness. 
This  is  a  legitimate  problem  for  the  State,  which  all 
of  us  who  have  the  highest  ideals  of  a  democracy 
at  heart  can  thoroly  approve.  To  educate  for  social 
preparedness,  to  develop  from  within  the  desire  and 
the  spirit  to  work  together  rather  than  have  to  be 
forced  to  work  together,  is  certainly  worthy  of  our 
best  effort.  We  now  have  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing something  of  the  workings  of  these  two  meth- 
ods in  the  deplorable  conflict  that  is  shaking  civil- 
ization everywhere.  What  the  end  will  be  we  dc 
not  know.  I  think  many  of  us,  however,  are  read> 
to  admit  that  some  of  our  theories  as  to  the  powers 
and  influence  of  a  representative  democracy  will 
have  to  be  revised. 

That  the  people  are  awake  to  the  needs  of  the 
matter  is  evidenced  by  the  demands  for  help  and 
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light.  Good  beginnings  have  already  been  made, 
and  it  is  gratifying  that  our  own  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  taking  the  lead  in  this  work.  Thru 
its  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  and 
its  States  Relations  Service,  lines  of  work  are  being 
developed  that  will  lead  to  far-reaching  results  in 
establishing  safe  and  sane  principles. 

This  work  offers  a  great  field  for  our  agricultural 
colleges.  It  must  be  developed,  however,  thru  a 
new  form  of  teaching  and  a  new  kind  of  teacher — 
a  form  of  teaching  that  is  concerned  less  with 
academic  theories  and  more  with  the  real  every- 
day affairs  of  life,  and  a  new  kind  of  teacher  who 
knows  life  and  its  problems  rather  than  books  and 
the  problems  they  present;  a  form  of  teaching  and 
a  kind  of  teacher  that  will  bring  about  "a  wise 
and  just  evolution  of  our  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems, the  union  of  clashing  elements  in  our  popu- 
lation, the  adjustment  of  differences,  the  wiping 
out  of  bitterness,  the  establishment  all  thru  our 
social  and  industrial  life  of  a  justice  so  patent  that 
none  but  the  unjust  can  doubt  it."  These  things 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  Government  fiat,  but  the 
Government  can  lend  its  aid  by  liberally  support- 
ing all  properly  organized  educational  agencies  en- 
gaged in  the  work. 

As  we  come  to  view  this  type  of  effort  at  close 
range,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  it 
must  be  based  on  a  systematic  study  of  the  real 
facts  of  working  together,  rather  than  the  theories 
of  collective  effort.  For  a  time  at  least  we  shall 
need  to  be  concerned  more  with  the  facts  as  to 
what  has  been  done  than  with  the  theories  of  what 
might  be  done.  There  is  a  vast  fund  of  fact  that 
could  be  made  immediately  usable  if  it  were  prop- 
erly brought  together,  sifted,  assimilated,  and  put 
into  teachable  form.  All  the  issues  are  now  very 
much  confused  by  the  action  and  operation  of 
many  types  of  so-called  cooperative  or  collective 
agencies  whose  primary  object  is  pecuniary  gain 
for  the  few  rather  than  the  establishment  of  fair 
and  just  relationships  and  mutual  helpfulness  for 
all.  It  will  require  a  decade  of  active  educational 
work  to  bring  about  a  proper  understanding  of 
some  of  these  matters  and  to  bring  our  people  to 


the  state  of  mind  necessary  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
ceed with  broader  and  better  constructive  plans. 
Nothing  will  accomplish  so  much  as  the  mere 
bringing  of  the  people  together  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  under  agencies  that  will  guide  and 
not  attempt  to  direct.  Already  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  laying  the  foundation  for  fu- 
ture work  of  this  nature  thru  the  organization  of 
a  broad  scheme  of  extension  work,  localized  in 
counties  but  guided  by  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  cooperation  thru  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in 
the  respective  States.  I  refer  to  the  cooperative 
work  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  State 
colleges  in  the  conduct  of  the  County  Agents'  ac- 
tivities. 

.  Briefly,  then,  one  of  the  first  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  the  marketing  problem  is  to 
develop,  thru  properly  organized  educational  work, 
a  state  of  mind,  a  real  knowledge  of  the  broader 
questions  and  issues,  and  a  true  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  social,  moral,  ethical,  and 
business  questions  involved.  The  State,  and  the 
State  only,  can  do  this,  but  up  to  this  time  the 
State  has  done  but  little,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  as  yet  we  are  all  groping  as  to  the  method  that 
should  be  employed  in  developing  social  conscious- 
ness. 

A  second  and  vital  function  of  Government  in 
relation  to  the  marketing  problem  has  to  do  with 
the  securing  of  uniform  legislation  affecting  legiti- 
mate organized  effort  in  the  field  of  marketing  farm 
produce.  We  can  sweep  aside  at  once  all  those  pro- 
posed forms  of  legislation  that  aim  to  do  the  things 
for  the  producer  that  he  ought  to  do  for  himself. 
There  should  be  no  place  anywhere  in  all  these 
matters  for  development  of  anything  like  class 
legislation.  The  farmer  does  not  need,  and  should 
not  be  regarded  as  needing,  special  privileges 
from  the  Government.  There  may  be  times  when 
this  appears  to  be  the  case,  and  our  dangers  lie  in 
the  direction  of  misconceived  action  in  the  belief 
that  the  difficulties  can  be  met  and  overcome  by 
Government  fiat  rather  than  by  the  observance  of 
economic  laws.  We  do  most  sorely  need,  however, 
uniform  constructive  legislation  that  will  establish 


and  maintain  the  principles  of  justice  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

Here  again  we  are  confronted,  in  this  country  at 
least,  with  another  fetish  that  has  blocked  progress 
for  fifty  years,  and  this  is  the  fetish  that  holds 
that  in  vital  matters  affecting  all  the  people  all  the 
time  we  must  recognize  certain  arbitrary  and  more 
or  less  meaningless  boundary  lines  and  provide 
for  the  people  within  these  lines  as  if  they  were 
beings  apart  from  all  the  other  people.  This  policy, 
based  on  conditions  which  as  a  nation  we  have 
long  since  outgrown,  has  had  more  to  do  with  hold- 
ing back  progress  in  some  of  the  larger  questions 
concerning  the  welfare  of  our  people  than  almost 
any  other  one  thing.  View  the  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  protecting  the  life  and  health  of  all  the 
people.  Surely  this  is  not  a  local  question  to  be 
met  by  setting  up  certain  health  laws  in  one  place 
and  very  different  ones  in  another  place.  Pure 
food  is  pure  food  wherever  found.  Food  cannot  be 
pure  and  wholesome  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
the  opposite  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  dis- 
tressing blight  of  child  labor,  which  certainly  con- 
cerns the  nation  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  check  nor 
mitigate  until  there  is  some  assurance  of  legislative 
uniformity  thruout  the  entire  land.  If  there  can- 
not be  uniformity  of  legislation  which  will  guaran- 
tee to  the  producers  of  the  necessities  of  life  a  fair 
share  of  the  profit  therefrom,  or  at  least  a  living 
wage,  then  democracy  is  a  failure  and  some  other 
form  of  government  must  be  devised.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  Government  may  very  prop- 
erly direct  its  energies  toward  the  question  of  uni- 
form legislation  under  which  and  thru  which  the 
producers  of  farm  crops  may  organize  their  indus- 
tries along  lines  that  are  safe  morally,  ethically, 
socially,  and  economically. 

Government  may  establish  principles  of  action, 
may  go  so  far  as  to  demand  that  these  principles 
should  apply  uniformly,  and  may  very  properly  take 
the  stand  that  it  will  see  to  it  that  the  principles 
are  lived  up  to  by  all  parties  concerned.  How 
otherwise  are  our  people  to  receive  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice?  I  believe  it  has  been  the  general 
Continued  on  Page  767 
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HE  very  best  acre  is  the  farmstead,  where 
stands  the  house  and  its  appurtenances — 
the  center  of  all  activities.  Doctor  Hop- 
kins says:  "Ordinary  farming  is  not  a  highly  re- 
munerative occupation,"  but  the  country  home  has 
no  equal  on  earth  for  health,  independence  and 
security.  One  can  forego  the  wealth  if  he  has  a 
self-supporting  home  surrounded 
with  loved  ones  and  a  degree  of  com- 
fort. 

The  self-supporting  home  is  made 
largely  by  what  may  be  styled  "the 
next  best  acre  on  the  farm,"  namely, 
the  garden.  Few  farmers  appreciate 
what  the  garden  means  to  them. 
The  only  way  they  ever  fully  realize 
the  special  and  particular  blessings 
of  this  intensive  plot  is  when  they 
sell  out  and  move  to  the  city  for 
"excitement,"  and  buy  their  potatoes 
in  a  little  paper  bag  and  pay  "high 
cost  of  living"  prices  for  everything 
they  eat. 

The  garden  spot  can  be  made  ex- 
tremely profitable  in  two  ways. 
First,  in  producing  food  for  the  fam- 
ily so  that  money  does  not  need  to 
be  paid  out;  second,  in  disposing  of 
the  surplus  for  cash  so  as  to  bring 
extra  money  in. 

No  garden  does  its  best  without  in- 
telligent care.    This  does  not  mean 
necessarily  a  lot  of  extra  work,  but 
rather  an  application  of  that  best  of 
ertilizers — brains. 

The  soil  should  be  extra  rich.  You 
night  get  it  too  rich,  but  in  all  my 
wanderings  I  never  have  seen  one 
:hat  wax  overrich.  while  I  have 
leen  thousands  with  not  enough  hu- 
nus,  phosphorus  and  other  essential 
elements  of  plant  food. 

Composted  manure  makes  the  best 
garden  fertilizer.  Steamed  bone 
meal,  carefully  placed  in  hills  for 
special  crops,  or  heavy  applications 
—say  two  tons  to  the  acre— of  rock 
phosphate,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  wood  ashes,  add  the  richness  that 
makes  things  grow  as  by  magic. 
This  not  only  produces  large  and  fine  specimens, 
but  it  makes  quick  growth  and  early  maturity. 

As  an  exception  to  this  rule,  beans  and  peas  do 
better  in  a  soil  rich  in  phosphorus  and  potassium, 
hat  not  so  unctuous  with  nitrogen  as  is  demanded 
by  other  vegetables.  Too  much  nitrogen  makes  a 
heavy  growth  of  vines  at  the  expense  of  pods. 


By  H.  A.  Bereman 

A  good  plan  is  to  alternate  two  gardens  one  year 
with  another.  While  one  plot  is  in  use  the  other 
lies  dormant,  with  summer  fallowing  to  kill  out 
weeds  and  conserve  moisture  if  that  is  necessary, 


FOR  THE  HONOR  OFTHE  SOIL 


A  FARMER,  hold  fast  to  this  truth :  The  Soil,  that  most  ex- 
cellent gift  to  living  things  from  an  All-Generous  Creator,  is 
the  foster-mother  of  man.    From  her  bosom  he  draws  suste- 
nance— and  lives ;  when  his  soul  passes,  she  folds  his  body  to 
her  breast  against  the  Great  Day.   If  careless  man,  forgetful,  fails  to 
nourish  her,  she  lies,  starved  to  sterility,  barren  and  seemingly  dead 
but  almost  instant  in  her  joyous  resurrection  when  he  gives  heed  to 
the  injunction,  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  Ill-treated, 
robbed  and  then  abandoned,  she  waits  to  reward  with  renewed  fer- 
tility and  productiveness  the  one  who,  loving  the  scent  of  fresh  tilled 
earth,  ministers  to  her  needs. 

Therefore  I,  a  follower  of  the  plow,  pledge  loyal  fealty  to 
my  foster-mother  and  I  will  undertake  to  conserve  her  life-energies 
by  restoring  to  her  part  of  what  she  gives  out  with  every  harvest 
yield.  To  do  this  well  I  will  seek  the  counsel  of  those  wise  men 
of  science  who,  baring  Nature's  closest  secrets,  freely  publish  their 
discoveries  to  the  world  that  we,  who  ridge  the  furrows,  may  the 
better  care  for  our  foster-mother.  So  far  as  in  me  lies  I  will  en- 
deavor to  fasten  to  my  mind  what  the  teachers  and  writers  of  farm 
truths  may  impart  and,  with  earnest  purpose  and  daily  industry, 
try  to  practice  tlieir  precepts.  Then  will  my  fields,  my  pastures,  my 
orchards  and  my  vineyards  laugh  with  the  simple  joy  of  prolific 
fecundity. 

To  this  I  plight  my  farmer's  word  and  ever  will  strive  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  ancient  craft  of  husbandry  and  keep 
inviolate  the  Honor  of  the  Soil. 

malcolm  Mcdowell. 


or  put  in  some  legume  crop  to  be  plowed  under  for 
humus  and  nitrogen. 

A  south  slope  grows  the  early  vegetables,  and  the 
early  crop  gets  the  fancy  prices.  A  high  board 
fence  on  the  north  and  west  breaks  the  force  of  the 
chilling  winds  which  cool  off  the  ground  at  nights 
in  early  spring.   Both  of  these  factors  can  be  made 


to  advance  the  crop  a  week  over  the  normal  season. 

If  plenty  of  water  can  be  supplied  by  cheap  power, 
a  garden  will  pay  abundantly  for  a  little  irrigation, 
even  in  humid  sections.  Almost  every  summer  in  the 
corn  belt  a  more  or  less  serious  drought  cuts  short 
the  yield  of  growing  things.  A  timely  watering  may 
mean  a  bountiful  yield  of  a  specialty  that  compet- 
ing with  dry-weather  scarcity  means 
handsome  returns. 

An  economical  way  of  using  irri- 
gation is  to  carry  the  water  thru  a 
wooden  flume  or  open  trough  run- 
ning from  the  source  to  the  highest 
point  in  the  garden.  It  empties  into 
a  head  ditch  running  across  the  high 
side  and  thence  into  small  furrows 
running  down  hill  thru  the  rows  of 
growing  stuff. 

Clean  cultivation  counts  tremen- 
dously, as  weeds  rob  the  plants  of 
both  food  and  moisture.  Good  seed 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
garden  live  up  to  its  reputation  as 
the  "next  best"  on  the  farm. 

A  hotbed  is  a  necessity  in  order  to 
force  early  truck  for  market.  Here 
you  can  start  your  cabbage,  tomatoes 
and  other  plants,  resetting  them  in 
coldframes,  where  they  can  get  a 
stocky  growth  and  become  hardy  for 
transplanting  into  the  open  ground 
when  the  weather  is  settled. 

Short-lived  things  should  be 
planted  together,  full-season  crops 
side  by  side,  and  perennials  way 
back  there  by  the  fence.  Two  and 
sometimes  three  crops  can  be  grown 
upon  the  same  ground  in  the  same 
season  by  clearing  up  the  radishes, 
lettuce,  early  spinach,  early  peas, 
etc.,  and  putting  in  celery,  late  corn 
and  beans,  turnips — anything  that 
will  mature  before  frost. 

Corn,  peas  and  similar  crops 
should  be  planted  every  ten  days  for 
a  succession.  Lima  beans  make  one 
of  the  best  market  crops  except  for 
the  labor.  Shelled  limas  bring 
twenty  to  thirty  cents  a  pound.  Dry 
onions  of  good  size  and  quality  will 
be  worth  $1  to  $2  a  bushel  in  the  fall.  Early -to- 
matoes, trained  on  stakes  and  P™ne«J  f°5  ^uv„u 
growth,  will  bring  five  to  eight  cents  *  £st 
can  beat  your  neighbors  to  market  -to  'he  ^ 

"home  grown."  Late  y ^^^eus'e  variety  of 
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Km  mm 

KNIVES 

The   modern  housekeeper  appreciates 
the  necessity  for  sharp  knives  of  good 
quality  in  the  kitchen.    There  is  one 
sure  way  of  getteng  the  finest  quality, 
whether   you   want   a   knife,  a  can 
opener,  an  ice  jSick,  any  cutlery  or 
tool — simply  ask  for 

mn  Kutrtn 

Tools  and  Cutlery 

Another  great  assurance  you  have   is  that  all 
KttH  KUTTIR  goods  are  guaranteed  by  the  makers. 
If  they  disappoint  you  in  any  way,  take  them   I  j*^  J  to 
back,  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

'  'The  Recollection  of  QUALITY  Remain*  Long 
After  the  PRICE  ft  Forgotten.  ' ' 

Traduurk  tUcUtml  I.  0.  B1MMONB 

Send  for  Booklet  896 

If  not  at  your  Dealer's  Write  us 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 

St.  Louis         Mew  York  Philadelphia 
Minneapolis      Toledo       Sioux  City  Wichita 


Save  One  Man  With 


READY 
TO  WORK 
WITH 

ONE  MAN  Barns  Kerosene 

One  man  and  the  Bates  Steel  Mule  will  do  more 
work  every  day  than  most  tractors  and  two  men. 
Let  that  fact  sink  in  —  it  means  money  to  you. 

When  operating,  you  sit  on  your  implement  and  drive  the  Bates 
Steel  Mule  as  easily  as  you  would  a  horse.  Everything  is  in 
front — no  looking  around  or  carrying  an  extra  man  at  $2  a  day. 
Plowing,  Discing,  Spreading,  Drilling,  Cultivating,  Mowing, 
Harvesting— no  matter  what  the  job— 
the  "Mule"  is  a  real  one  man  tractor.  • 


One  Man  Drltlt  SO  Acre» 

a  Day. 


Has  Crawler  Drive 
Instead  of  Wheel 

Because  of  this  feature,   the  "mriii CnwKv 

"Mule"  works  on  any  soil,  wet  or  dry,  without  packing  the 
ground.  You  can  use  it  in  weather  when  other  tractors  are 
idle  and  get  about  one-third  more  days  work  per  year. 
If  you  wantamachine  that  will  do  more  than  you  'ever  thought 
possible,  then  look  up  the  Bates  Steel 
Mule.  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
"Mule."  Backed  by  a  strong,  broad  guar* 
antee.  Thousands  in  successful  use. 

Write  today  for  facts  and  pictures  of  what 
the  Bates  Steel  Mule  will  do  for  you. 

Joliet  Oil  Tractor  Co. 

124  Benton  Street   Joliet.  Illinois 


Don't  hesitate  about  answer  ng  the  advertisements  you 
read  in  The  Farming  Business.  We  are  careful  to  accept 
only  clean,  reliable  advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Helpful  Hints 
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treatment,  reinforced  by  outside  ma- 
terials, has  been  most  efficient  in 
improving  the  yield,  growth  and  av- 
erage size  of  fruit  in  orchards,  up 
to  about  20  years  of  age.  In  older 
Orchards  it  has  been  surpassed 
slightly  by  tillage  and  cover  crops, 
unless  accompanied  by  adequate  fer- 
tilization. It  has  also  been  most  ef- 
ficient in  conserving  moisture  in  all 
cases  that  have  been  determined. 

The  experiments  in  question  have 
covered  orchards  in  several  sections 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  bulletin  is 
free  to  residents  of  Pennsylvania 
upon  request. 

Precautions  in  Canning 

ERTAIN  precautions  should  be 
^  observed  in  canning  fruits  and 
vegetables.  When  fruits  or  vege- 
tables are  cooked  in  glass  jars  in  a 
wash  boiler  or  similar  canning  out- 
fit, a  certain  amount  of  the  liquid 
cooks  out,  due  to  the  expansion  of 
the  food  material  within  the  Jar. 
When  sterilization  is  complete  the 
cover  should  not  be  removed  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  jar  with  sirup  or  boil- 
ing water.  Its  removal  exposes  the 
food  material  to  the  air  and  to  un- 
favorable bacteria  which  may  cause 
it  to  spoil.  This  invariably  happens 
in  the  case  of  peas,  beans  and  corn. 

If  Mason  Jars  are  used  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  screw  the  cover 
tighter  after  the  jar  has  become  en- 
tirely cold.  When  the  process  of  ster- 
ilization is  complete  the  rubber  is 
warm  and  soft  and  compresses  easily. 
This,  together  with  the  suction  with- 
in the  can,  is  what  makes  the  seal. 
If  an  attempt  is  made  to  screw  the 
cover  tighter  after  the  jar  is  cold, 
the  seal  is  broken,  air  enters  and 
the  contents  spoil.  Only  a  mere 
chance  will  prevent  material  from 
spoiling,  under  such  circumstances. 

ControllingGolden  Rod 

GOLDEN  RODS  frequently  occur 
so  plentifully  as  to  make  them- 
selves a  burden  to  the  farmer  in  spite 
of  their  beauty.  A  fence  row  crowd- 
ed with  golden  rod  is  a  common  sight. 
Such  a  row  may  be  a  constant  men- 
ace for  miles  of  territory,  due  to  the 
plumed  seeds  which  are  wind-dis- 
seminated. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
golden  rods.  Considered  from  the 
weed  viewpoint  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.    First,  there  is  the 
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type  which  propagates  by  seeds  only, 
represented  by  the  common  gray 
golden  rod.  This  type  seems  to  pre- 
fer dry  and  sterile  soil,  which  sug- 
gests the  control  method.  The  land 
should  be  thoroly  cultivated  and  lib- 
erally fertilized,  therebv  enabling 
more  desirable  plants,  which  prefer 
richer  soil,  to  grow  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  drive  out  the  undesirable 
golden  rod. 

The  second  class  includes  those 
golden  rods  which  reproduce  them- 
selves not  only  by  seed,  but  also  by 
underground  root-stocks,  such  as  the 
Canada  golden  rod.  These  plants  are 
far  more  difficult  to  combat.  They 
should  be  attacked  before  the  first 
bloom,  and  cut  closely  in  order  to 
prevent  the  maturing  of  the  wind- 
distributed  seeds.  In  the  fall  the 
underground  stems  should  be  ex- 
posed by  plowing.  Exposure  to  sun- 
light and  freezing  will  kill  these 
stems. 

Along  the  roadside  and  in  other 
small  areas,  all  plants  should  be 
grubbed  out  In  order  to  eliminate 
danger  of  contaminating  neighbor- 
ing fields  by  means  of  the  seeds. 

Marketing  Fruit  in 
New  Zealand 

THE  orchardists  of  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  have  formed  an  asso- 
ciation known  as  the  New  Zealand 
Fruitgrowers'  Federation,  with  head- 
quarters at  Wellington.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  annual  conferences  of 
members  and  to  keep  headquarters 
open  for  consultations  and  meetings. 

Many  important  matters  have  al- 
ready been  taken  up  by  the  federa- 
tion, among  them  the  local  market- 
ing of  fruit.  After  careful  study  the 
following  points  have  been  suggested 
for  increasing  the  consumption  of 
fruit  in  general:  (1)  High-quality 
fruit;  (2)  attractive  package;  (3) 
suitable-sized  unbroken  package; 
(4)  standard  grades  of  fruit;  (5) 
regularity  of  supply;  (6)  prompt  de- 
livery of  orders;  (7)  reasonable  and 
uniform  price  to  the  consumer. 

For  local  consumption  it  is  pro- 
posed to  put  apples  up  in  10-pound 
cardboard  packages,  and  growers 
have  inquired  of  the  Auckland  con- 
sulate general  relative  to  machinery 
for  making  these  cartons  and  also 
in  regard  to  whether  or  not  these 
cartons  might  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States. 


Club  Work  in  North  Carolina 
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pers,  bulletins,  and  monthly  letters 
of  instruction  sent  out  by  the  agents 
in  charge  of  the  Clubs.  The  girls  are 
usually  as  proficient  as  the  boys,  and 
the  reports  of  money  made  from  can- 
hing  on  a  tenth  of  an  acre  plot  have 
caused  many  a  good  housewife  to 
suffer  the  pangs  of  envy. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  State 
about  15,000  boys  and  girls  organized 
into  some  phase  of  the  Club  work. 
For  the  boys,  attractive  prizes  have 
been  offered  in  the  shape  of  scholar- 
ships, improved  implements  for  the 
farm,  pure-bred  livestock,  cash,  and 
a  share  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  the  commodity  produced.  The 
girls  are  also  given  prizes,  but  re- 
ceive their  principal  compensation 
from  the  sale  of  their  canned  prod- 
uct. It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  the  good  of  Club  work  does  not 
come  from  the  prizes  which  the 
young  folks  have  received  even 
where  these  prizes  in  some  cases 
stimulate  a  higher  plane  of  living; 
but  the  good  really  comes  from  hav- 
ing the  boy  or  girl  being  able  to  in- 
telligently prepare  a  paper  on  the 
work,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  boys 
mentioned  above.  A  great  percent- 
age of  these  members  will  never  be 
able  to  get  to  college,  and  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  improved  agricul- 
ture with  which  their  minds  have 
been  instilled  will  be  of  great  value 


in  their  future  farming  business.  It 
is  really  carrying  the  school  to  the 
children  and  making  of  them  eager, 
ambitious,  and  conscientious  young 
farmers. 

Select  Seed  Corn  Now 

ARE  you  going  to  wait  till  spring 
to  pick  out  seed  ears  for 
your  next  corn  crop?  Altho  this 
may  be  a  custom,  the  experience  of 
the  most  successful  growers  shows 
that  seed  selected  from  standing  corn 
in  the  fall  yields  more  than  corn 
taken  from  the  shock  or  crib.  By 
fall  selection  the  best  ears  growing 
under  ordinary  conditions  may  be 
chosen.  By  selecting  seed  either  at 
husking  time  or  from  the  crib,  the 
grower  picks  out  ears  that  grew  on 
unusually  fertile  spots  or  often  with 
a  single  plant  in  a  hill.  The  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  has  obtained 
gains  in  yield  of  more  than  three 
bushels  per  acre  by  selecting  seed 
in  the  fall  from  standing  corn.  Cir- 
cular 71,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Station  at  Wooster,  gives 
the  points  to  look  for  in  choosing 
seed  ears  in  the  field. 


Green  weeds  and  summer  grasses 
exhaust  moisture  from  the  orchard 
soil  in  a  dry  time;  a  mulch  on  the 
ground  saves  soil  moisture. 


The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of  THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 

Surveying  a  Big  National  Question      Building  a  Good 
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rule  that  whenever  the  producers  of 
an  agricultural  commodity  have  "at- 
tempted to  concentrate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  additional  con- 
trol of  their  product,  the  business 
has  eventuall*  passed  into  the 
hands  of  nonproducers,  owing  large- 
ly to  the  absence  of  proper  protective 
laws  or  of  any  laws  whatever.  These 
nonproducers  have  then  proceeded 
to^organize  the  business  and  to  con- 
duct it,  not  so  much  with  the  object 
of  rendering  justice  to  producer  and 
consumer  as  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring the  largest  profits  to  the  or- 
ganizers permitted  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  by  their  own  con- 
science. 

We  have  only  to  recall  what  has 
taken  place  in  this  country  in  the 
past  thirty-five  or  forty  years  to 
realize  what  these  changes  mean.  In 
the  handling  of  cotton,  of  grain,  of 
meats,  and  of  milk,  all  vital  to  our 
welfare,  we  have  seen  uncontrolled 
concentration  developed  to  the  point 
where  the  concentrators  so  well  con- 
trol the  situation  that  those  who  pro- 
vide the  raw  products  can  no  longer 
afford  to  take  the  risks;  hence  they 
give  up  the  business.  The  raising 
of  cattle  in-  the  Middle  West  is  no 
longer  a  business  with  the  farmers; 
it  is  a  gamble.  The  milk  situation 
is  very  little  better. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  we 
are  advocating  specific  legislation 
and  Government  action  to  correct  all 
these  matters.  The  greater  number  of 
the  problems  can  be  met,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  by  the  extension 
of  knowledge  and  the  furthei  en- 
couragement of  all  those  things  that 
the  Government  may  do  in  the  di- 
rection of  stabilizing  agriculture. 
Proper  crop  rotations,  systems  of 
farm  management,  prevention  of 
losses  to  crops  and  animals  thru  dis- 
eases and  insect  attacks,  adaptation 
of  crops  to  soil  and  climate,  intro- 
duction of  new  crop  industries,  the 
breeding  and  improvement  of  plants 
and  animals,  will  all  tend  toward 
stabilization. 

Government  may  very  properly 
play  another  important  role  in  the 
marketing  problem,  and  that  is  by 
lending  its  aid  in  the  matter  of  deter- 
mining and  fixing  standards.  Many 
of  our  existing  difficulties  would  be 
overcome  if  trading  in  agricultural 
products  could  be  done  on  a  basis  of 
fixed  grades  and  standards,  such  as 
would  be  recognized  as  fair  and  just 
to  all  parties  involved.  Government, 
and  Government  only,  can  determine 
the  principles  and  factors  on  which 
these  grades  and  standards  should 
be  fixed.  To  make  such  grades  and 
standards  effective  and  acceptable 
without  question  will  require  much 
painstaking  scientific  and  technical 
work.  Here  is  an  important  func- 
tion of  Government,  and  one  that 
should  btr  fostered  and  encouraged 
in  every  way. 

Government  may  also  very  proper- 
ly function  in  developing  the  prin- 
ciples that  should  govern  in  the  stor- 
ing and  warehousing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Undoubtedly  our  food  supply 
would  be  greatly  stabilized,  and  the 
violent  fluctuations  in  prices,  detri- 
mental to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer, could  in  a  measure  be  over- 
come, by  a  proper  system  of  regu- 
lated storage.  Here  again  we  must 
guard  against  the  fallacy  that  relief 
will  come  thru  mere  legislative  ac- 
tion without  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental economic,  biologic,  chemical, 
physical,  and  other  laws  involved. 
For  example,  a  mere  flat  that  eggs 
should  not  stay  in  storage  longer 
than  thirty  days  or  ninety  days  will 
not  .wive  the  problem  of  the  storage, 
marketing,  and  distribution  of  eggs. 

Finally,  the  question  may  be  asked 
whether  Government  might  not  very 
properly  function  in  the  gathering 
ind  quick  dissemination  of  infor- 
nation  regarding  perishable  products 
vhioh  would  he  helpful  to  producer 
ind  consumer  alike.  The  United 
itates  has  developed  one  of  the  best 
rsaiber  services  in  the  world.  Its 
ally    weather  reports,  obtainable 


now  in  every  little  hamlet  and  farm 
home,  are  of  incomparable  value  to 
agriculture,  to  commerce,  and  to  all 
industries.  There  has  also  been  de- 
veloped a  most  thoro  and  efficient 
system  of  crop  reporting.  Some  pre- 
liminary work  has  been  done  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  this  informational  market- 
ing field.  This  work,  to  be  effective, 
must  necessarily  be  expensive,  .and 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who 
most  need  it  will  not  keep  them  from 
knowing  how  to  use  it.  The  knowl- 
edge will  come,  however,  and  a  com- 
bined climate,  crop,  and  market  in- 
formational service  is  something 
that  should  be  looked  forward  to  in 
the  consideration  of  any  questions 
having  to  do  with  the  relation  of 
Government  to  the  marketing  prob- 
lem. 

The  Next  Best  Acre  on 
the  Farm 
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vegetables  and  small  fruits,  the 
farmer  can  live  off  his  garden  with 
the  aid  of  the  cow  and  the  hennery. 
All  he  will  have  to  buy  from  the 
store  will  be  flour  and  sugar,  tea  and 
coffee,  especially  if  he  is  provident 
and  puts  up  his  own  cured  meat  for 
year-round  use. 

By  canning  and  drying  a  part  of 
the  surplus,  the  cellar  shelves  will 
perform  the  same  glad  office  during 
the  winter  months.  This  means  not 
only  a  living  without  much  cash  out- 
lay, but  a  luxuriously  supplied  table. 
One  might  subsist  on  bread,  pota- 
toes and  salt  pork,  but  this  diet  gets 
mighty  monotonous  after  a  while, 
and  that  does  not  tend  to  high  think- 
ing nor  joyful  living. 

The  surplus  stuff  not'  needed  for 
home  use  will  all  find  a  ready  sale 
by  putting  up  a  bulletin  board  at  the 
front  gate  announcing  thereon  what 
you  have  on  hand.  Thus  your  cus- 
tomers come  to  your  door,  pay  cash 
and  furnish  their  own  transportation. 
An  advertisement  in  the  local  paper 
or  elsewhere  will  help  to  build  up  a 
special  market.  Otherwise  the  vege- 
tables, well  washed  and  neatly  tied 
up  or  arranged  to  make  a  pleasing 
and  attractive  appearance,  can  be 
hauled  to  town  and  sold  to  the  local 
grocer  or  thru  commission  mer- 
chants. Circumstances  will  suggest 
the  best  method  of  disposing  of  such 
stuff. 

Gardening  is  the  oldest  occupation 
on  earth.  Adam  began  it  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  his  last  de- 
scendant will  be  on  the  same  old  job. 

The  farmstead  is  the  most  impor- 
tant acre  on  the  farm,  but  the  gar- 
den is  the  most  productive.  That  is, 
it  can  be  made  so  by  mixing  scien- 
tific agriculture  with  the  art  of  farm- 
ing, which  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
"doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time." 

Wheat  Yielded  More 
With  Lime 

NEITHER  manure  nor  any  com- 
bination of  fertilizers  has  been 
able  to  produce  a  full  yield  of  wheat— 
without  the  help  of  lime,"  said  Di- 
rector C.  E.  Thorne  regarding  the 
value  of  lime  on  soil  similar  to  that 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  ^Station  at 
Wooster.  This  year  manured  land 
yielded  21  to  26  per  cent  more  wheat 
where  lime  was  applied.  Another 
plot  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  pot- 
ash gave  21  per  cent  more  wheat 
where  limed  than  on  unlimed  soil 
similarly  fertilized.  The  yield  on  a 
plot  receiving  complete  fertilizer 
with  nitrogen  In  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia gave  115  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  by  application  of  lime. 


Mow  the  tall  weeds  and  summer 
grasses  in  the  orchard,  allowing 
them  to  lie  as  a  mulch  under  the 
trees. 


Foundation 
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Beaver;  rural  school,  District  No.  1, 
Goodman;  District  No.  2,  Grover; 
District  No.  3,  Middle  Inlet;  District 
No  4,  Middle  Inlet;  District  No.  3, 
Town  of  Stephenson,  known  as  Nap- 
per  school;  District  No.  4,  Wagner; 
District  No.  5,  Wagner,  school  prac- 
tically rebuilt;  Crivitz  school;  high 
school  at  Wausaukee;  rural  school 
at  Cedarville;  two  schools  voted  in 
the  Town  of  Lake,  but  not  built. 

There  are  four  country  high 
schools  at  present  in  Marinette 
County.  The  Wausaukee  school, 
which  sets  the  high  water  mark  in 
rural  school  buildings,  is  on  the  ac- 
credited university  list,  and  is  in- 
spected by  a  university  inspector. 
All  of  the  schools  in  the  county  are 
inspected  by  the  State  School  In- 
spector, and  must  meet  with  State 
requirements  before  they  are  ac- 
credited. Commercial  courses  are 
taught  in  several  of  the  schools. 

Each  year  teachers'  institutes  are 
held  in  the  county,  and  these  gather- 
ings have  done  good  work  toward 
the  improving  of  the  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  county.  At  these 
meetings  heart-to-heart  talks  are 
delivered  on  rural  school  teaching, 
and  the  latest  improved  methods  of 
imparting  knowledge  are  taught  the 
teachers.  The  teachers  are  paid  for 
the  time  spent  at  these  institutes.  A 
question  box  enables  the  teachers  to 
ask  whatever  they  wish.  These 
questions  are  answered  by  experts. 

Attendance  of  the  rural  schools  in 
the  county  is  above  the  average. 
These  schools  interest  the  students, 
and  the  attendance  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  hot  noonday  lunches, 
agricultural  work,  social  center 
work,  manual  training  and  domestic 
science.  The  State  aid  has  been  lost 
in  only  one  school  because  of  the 
falling  off  in  attendance. 

Mothers  of  the  students  meet  often 
in  the  schools  of  the  county.  The 
value  of  these  meetings  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  much.  In  this  way 
the  parents  are  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  their  children,  and  are  also 
taught  many  improved  methods  of 
housekeeping.  These  meetings  are 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  the 
present  problem  of  bettering  social 
conditions  in  the  rural  districts. 

A  system  of  transportation  has 
been  worked  out  that  is  a  blessing 
to  the  students,  and  a  praiseworthy 
achievement  for  the  educational  offi- 
cials. Ten  transportation  vehicles 
are  operated  in  connection  with  the 
rural  schools  of  the  county. 

During  the  past  year  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  work  done  in 
testing  seeds  for  germination,  deter- 
mining the  purity  percentage  of  seed 
grain,  judging  livestock,  lessons  in 
silo  building,  the  nature  of  weeds 
and  their  control,  testing  soils, 
judging  grain  and  poultry  raising. 
This  work  is  increasing  in  volume, 
and  is  spreading  thruout  the  county. 

The  educational  officials  have  the 
agricultural  life  of  the  community  at 
heart.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the 
way  the  schools  are  conducted,  for, 
as  I  have  said  before,  the  teachings 
are  based  on  agriculture. 


Good 

to  the 
Latt 
Drop" 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  make9  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  Insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet""™*0 Ra'9ecaive8 

— — ■  —  ~  iCheaplyandSuccess- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
BUtchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18  Waakegan,  M. 


REASON  2- 
Shooting  Qualities 
t  WARRANTED 

Shot  travel   through  a  gun 
barrel  over  800  feet  per  second 
Shot  flatten  when  driven  at 
thia   high  speed  into   an  iin- 
|  proper  choke. 

Flat  shot  fly  wild  and  make 
poor  pattern. 

On  r  taper  choke  gives  a  close, 
H  hard  hitting  pattern. 

Ask  your  father,  grandfather 
or  any  man  who  uses  one. 
Shooting  qualities  guaranteed 
'Catalog  FREE— double  guns, 
$17  1ft  up;  single  trap  guns, 
$83  00  up. 


ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY, 
Box  121,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Hogs  Grind  Grain 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grinder  and 
feeder.  With  it  your  hogs  will  grind 
their  own  grain,  saving  you  money  and 
labor.  This  machine  will  care  ior  80  hogs  on 
full  feed  at  a  saving  of  25%  of  the  grain,  and 
a  pig  of  40  pounds  can  operate  the  grinder. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain,  coarse  or  fine,  sepa- 
rate or  mixed.  No  waste — grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh.  We  will  keep  the  machine  in  re- 
pair  one  year  Free,  and  refund  money  if  not 
satisfied  at  the  end  of  sixty  days. 
Send  for  Booklet         —         Agents  Wanted 

HOG  MOTOR  CO. 

700  Andrus  Bldg.  Minneapolis 


ELEGTR IC H0IV1E' FARM'  -HEAT"-~a?d--0--N 


Iteltn,  Unite 
iolo  Mthta 


LIGHTING  PLANTS.  LAMPS,  MOTUKS. 
lea.  l  ai.s.  Kngtnn,  llriiunim.  (  ln-tn  ,.  Hike.  Klsh  ,v 
Cut. 8«u.  OHIO  RLB0TRI0  H  oi'KS.  tiereland,  n. 


E^riTi  HflcOO  to  $5.00  a  WeeE 

selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Lone  Scout.     These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  In  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.    We  send  the  papers  all  In  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.    You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.    Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.    You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  In  on  Lone  SeoOt. 
You  can't  lose.    You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.     Each  active  agent 
for  our  papers  Is  appointed  a  I^one  Scoot  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,   who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  instructions  In  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.     We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  cm^A^a'iLL:  Send  This  Coupon  Today 

I  accept  the  agency 
for  y  (i  ti  r  1  papers. 
Send  me  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  week.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship In  Hie  1j  o  n  e 
Scouts  and  badge  and 
booklet  of  Initt ruction* 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Street  or  It.  F.  D.  No 


Age 


State 


F.  B. 


A  Special  Offer  for  readers  of  The  Farming  Business:  Any  one 
of  the  beautiful  Thiery  Pianos  or  Player  Pianos  shipped  direct 

to  you  NOW— freight  prepaid — and  regardless  of  whether  you  are  a  cash  buyer  or 
desire  to  purchase  on  the  time  payment  plan — you  need  not  make  any  payment  on 
the  instrument  until  this  fall  after  harvest  money  has  come  in.  Any  reliable  reader 

of  The  Farming  Business  may  accept  this  special  offer  and  have  any  Thiery  Instrument  at  once  on 


And  do  you  know  what  will  happen  if  you  accept  this  opportunity  and 
place  a  Thiery  Piano  in  your  home  on  trial?    You'll  decide  to  keep  it  be- 
fore you've  had  it  a  week!    It  will  prove  its  quality  to  you  immediately.    Its  beautiful, 
clear,  sweet  tone  and  easy  playing  action  will  surprise  you  and  attract  every  good  musician 
that  visits  your  home.     You'll  admit  of  no  other  piano  in  any  home  in  your  community,  at  a  similar 
price,  that  can  match  it  in  any  feature.    You'll  be  so  pleased — so  delightfully  satisfied — that  you  wouldn't 

part  with  the  instrument  for  naif  again  what  you  pay  for  it,  if  you 
couldn't  send  to  me  and  get  another  one  just  like  it.  That's  what  will 
happen  if  you  get  any  one  of  the  different  Thiery  Pianos  on  trial.  If 
I'm  not  right,  just  ship  it  back  at  my  expense. 


NOTHING1 
T°PAy  F°R 

a 


When  jroo 
Buy  a 
THIERY 
PIANO 


Here's  a  small  pic iu 
aloe  mahogany  cabinet.  Empire  Grand  Top.     Brass  Pedals,  hinge 
trimmings.   Copper  overstrung  string*  In  the  bass.   ftl  shTpthis  piano  on  trial  to 
any  reliable  home  and  place  It  in  competition  with  any  other  piano  costing  a  similar 
price.  My  Style  Book  shows  this  and  all  other  Thiery  Pianos  la  lull  page  picture*. 

Read  these  statements  from  owners  of  j 
Thiery  Pianos — a  few  of  the  thousands  J 


"Well  pleased  with  Thiery  Piano.  Wouldn't  think  of  shipping  it  back. 
Furore  that  we  have  aaved  f  150x0  by  not  buying  here." 

F.  I.  Bramur,  Blik,,,  Ntrth  DaUta. 


Play  on  a  Thiery  Piano  in  Your 
Home  One  Month  Without  Charge 

There's  no  charge  for  the  thirty  days  trial — no  charge  made  upon  you  for  freight- 
no  advance  money.   You  choose  from  my  Style  Book  any  Thiery  Piano  you  wish  to  try  and 
play  on  in  your  home— fill  out  the  trial  order  blank — mentioning  the  terms  of  payment  you 
wish  if  you  keep  the  instrument — and  if  your  order  blank  is  satisfactory,  the  piano  goes  to  your 
station  at  once.   You  merely  order  the  piano  on  trial — whether  you  keep  it  or  not  is  for  you 
to  decide  during  the  month's  trial.   When  the  piano  comes— decide  on  its  merits  by  any  method 
that  is  most  convincing  to  you.    Have  musical  friends  help  you.   Compare  it  with  any  other 
piano  ever  sold  iu  your  vicinity  for  a  similar  price  or  a  hundred  dollars  morel   You  can  be  the 
judge  and  the  jury — if  you're  not  glad  you  sent  for  it,  ship  it  back  at  my  expense. 

Pay  for  it  on  My  Charge  Account  Plan 
^&I^££ear*  If  You  Don't  Want  to  Pay  Cash 

My  charge  account  plan  is  for  your  convenience  —  absolutely  confidential.  Hundreds  of 
homes  are  taking  advantage  of  it.  You  can  pay  monthly,  quarterly,  two  or  three  payments  a  year  or  a 
dozen  other  different  ways.  Spread  out  your  payments  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  time  if 
need  be.  No  one  need  know  that  you  didn't  pay  spot  cash,  yet  you  have  possession  of  the  instru- 
ment at  once  and  can  be  enjoying  it  while  you're  paying  for  it.  Why  put  off  the  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment that  a  fine  piano  will  bring  to  your  home  and  family?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wait,  because 
there  is  no  need  to  pay  cash  at  once  if  you  do  not  wish  to.  My  Special  Letter  with  Price  List  goes 
^^&Vf2&. %«V£S  into  detail  and  gives  complete  information. 

1    And  Every  Thiery  Piano  is  Fully  Warranted 

Every  Thiery  Piano  is  fully  warranted  against  any  defect  in  material  or  workmanship 
as  long  as  you  keep  it   You  can't  buy  a  piano  of  any  make,  at  any  price,  that  is  stronger  guar- 
anteed than  Thiery  instruments.    Thiery  Pianos  have  double  veneered  cabinets;  genuine 
ivory  keys;  full  metal  plates  of  the  best  quality;  bushed  tuning  pins;  imported  piano  wire; 
copper  overstrung  bass  strings;  empire  tops;  brass, pedals,  hinges  and  trimmings;  White 
Mountain  spruce  sounding  board;  best  hard  wood  backs;  built  up,  cross  laid  pin  blocks; 


daughter 


The  Thiery  Piano  is  considered  the  finest  piano  in  this  community.  Onr  , 
iter  likes  it  better  than  the  piano  her  aunt  has  and  paid  S500.00  for." 


Mrs.  C.  £.  WhiaUn,  Ctultr,  Mich. 


ft 


"One  of  onr  neighbors  bought  a  piano  about  the  same  time  we  got  our 
Thiery  Piano.  They  paid  $100  more  lor  their  instrument,  but  the  Thiery 
Piano  is  nicer  intone  and  finish  and  I  wouldn't  think  ol  trading  with  them." 

Chat,  Eirmann,  Vtblm,  St.  Dakota. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  saved  over  i  100.00  by  buying  a  Thiery 
^       Piano.  The  style,  tone  and  finish  are  better  than  any  other  instru- 
ment around  here."  C»rt«  Fry,  Sideu/ici,  Kamai, 


I  patented  double  repeating  action;  only  in  genuine 
mahogany,  walnut  -and  English  oak  cabinets,  no  imita- 
tion mahogany  used.  Thiery  Pianos  are  made  of  such 
fine  materials  that  they  can  be  warranted  as  strongly 
as  any  piano  built 


Thiery  Organs 


Thiery  Organs  are  the  real  "Music-Makers"  of  all  organs. 
Potty  Thousand  Thiery  Organs  have  been  sold  direct  to  homes. 
•  Get  one  in  your  home  and  you'll  have  the  finest  organ  in  your 
Some  of  our  fnends  thought  we  were joking  when  we  to  d  |  community*  Get  one  and  you.u  decide  t0  keep  it  before  you've 


I 


J.  B.  THIERY, 

Pres.  J.  B.  Thiery  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wit. 

Without  a  particle  ot 
obligation  on  my  part  t< 
purchase,  please  send  to  me 
by  return  mail  postpaid, 


them  the  price  we  paid  for  the  Tbiery  Piano.  Why,  we  would 
have  to  pay  ttoo.oo  here  for  a  piano  as  good  as  yours." 

J,  N.  Wall,,  Bay  CIV,  Tt*ai. 

"You  told  me  the  truth  when  you  said  I  wouldn't 
need  the  thirty  days'  trial.  We  have  saved  over  $100 
by  dealing  direct  with  you,  instead  of  buying 
bere."  Frank  Wibtr,  DytrrvllU,  Uxoa, 

"Our  Thiery  Piano  is  the  finest 
piano  around  here.    It,  has  the 
kind  of  tone  that  teal  musicians 


your 

large  new  color-printed 
Book  as  checked  below,  with  Spe- 
cial Letter  with  direct-to-me  prices 
and  full  information  of  your  charge- 
account  and  cash  buying  plans — just  as 
you  advertise  in  The  Farming  Busines 


like."  Julia 
Klmtrat, 


Coupon  1 
Below 


□ 


PIANO 

STYLE  BOOK 


□ 


ORGAN 
STYLE  BOOK 


and  complete  Piano  Style 
Book  and  Organ  Catalog  • 
com**  to  you  by  re-  | 
turn  mail 


had  it  ten  days.    My  Style  Book  shows  all  the  Thiery  Organs  in 
colors  and  prints  testimonial  letters  from  every  state  in  the 
Union.   If  you  want  an  organ,  just  mark  the  coupon  below 
I  accordingly  and  you  will  get  complete  information  at  once — 
by  return  mail. 

30  Days  Trial 

Any  Thiery  Organ  you  choose  from  the  Style  Book,  you 
can  have  on  trial  in  your  home  for  thirty  days,  before  you 
deciJe  one  way  or  the  other  about  keeping  it  or  buying  it 
You  find  out  for  yourself,  right  in  your  own  home,  just 
how  good  Thiery  Organs  are — how  much  better  they  are 
than  other  organs  sold  at  similar  prices — you  can  ship 
back  and  I'll  pay  the  return  freight  if  you're  not  more 
than  pleased  in  every  way. 

Two  Years  Credit 

XI  you  don't  want  to  pay  cash,  you  can  have  alt  the  way  from 
one  to  two  years  time  to  complete  payment  lor  the  Thiery  Organ  you 
choose.  A  small  payment  down  and  a  little  every  month  or  every  two 
months  Is  all  that  Is  necessary.  Less  than  ten  cents  a  day  will  make 
you  the  owner  of  a  Thiery  Organ.  Fine  adjustable  onrnn  stool  and 
complete  150  page  music  and  Instruction  book  included  without  charge* 


Please  place  an  (X)  mark  in  square  to  indicate 
whether  you're  Interested  in  Piano  or  Organ. 


NAME- 


J.  B.  THIERY 

President  J.  B.  THIERY  CO*  • 

MILWAUKEE 
WIS. 


ADDRESS- 


Thlory  Organ  Style  531— This  beautiful  six  Octave  Thiery  Organ  costs  you  so  little  that  you  can  buy 
It  for  only  S-  5<>  to  $3.00  a  mouth.    It  Is  In  tine  oak  cabinet,  shown  in  colors  in  my  new  Organ  Catalog. 


September  9,  1916 


5  Cents  per  Week 


FARMING 
BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


EARLY  TRAINING 


W,  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SECRETARY  HOUSTON  has  an- 
nounced the  plan  to  be  pursued 
in  spending  the  $10,000,000  appro- 
priated by  the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads  and  trails  within,  or  partly 
within,  national  forests,  and  has  ten- 
tatively allotted  among  the  various 
national  forest  States  the  $1,000,000 
which  is  expendable  this  fiscal  year. 

The  tentative  allotments  to  the 
principal  national  forest  States  are 
as  follows:  Alaska,  $46,280;  Arizona, 
$59,795;  Arkansas,  $11,294;  California, 
$140,763;    Colorado,    $62,335;  Idaho, 


Forest  Road  Fund  Allotted 


$108,010;  Montana,  $69,901;  Nevada, 
$19,195;  New  Mexico,  $42,622;  Ore- 
gon, $127,794;  South  Dakota,  $8,115; 
Utah,  $40,982;  Washington,  $91,739; 
Wyoming,  $40,566.  In  addition,  a 
total  of  $9,552  has  been  tentatively  as- 
signed to  Florida,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and 
Oklahoma,  while  the  Eastern  States — 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 


Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  —  in 
which  the  Government  is  purchasing 
lands  for  national  forests,  have  been 
allotted  $21,057. 

In  general,  the  States  and  counties 
will  be  required  to  furnish  coopera- 
tion in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
surveys  and  construction.  However, 
upon  a  satisfactory  showing  by  the 
applicant  State  or  county  that  such 


THE  CAR  AHEAD 

A  Hudson  Super- Six 

When  you  buy  a  car  in  the  Hudson  class  you  buy  that  car  to 
keep.  So  the  question  is  a  big  one.  What  that  car  is  or  isn't 
matters  much  for  years  and  years.  Let  us  look  facts  in  the  face* 


Always  the  Master 

The  Hudson  Super-Six,  under  every 
condition,  will  or  can  be  "The  Car  Ahead." 

No  other  stock  car  ever  went  so  fast. 
None  ever  went  so  far  in  one  day.  None 
ever  climbed  such  hills  on  high  gear.  And 
none  ever  picked  up  so  quickly. 

Those  are  facts  based  on  official  tests.  And 
no  car  built  can  successfully  dispute^  them. 

So  the  Super-Six  owner,  in  traffic  or  on 
highways,  on  hills  or  on  levels,  feels  himself 
the  master  of  the  road. 

Why  You  Should  Care 

We  hear  men  say,  "Well,  I  don't  care.  I 
don't  want  speed.  Idon't  need  that  power." 

But  you  do  want — don't  you? — the  best 
car  in  your  class,  when  you  pay  about  the 
price  that  gets  it. 

Let  the  extra  capacity  remain  latent 
capacity.    Keep  the 
speed  and  the  power 
in  reserve. 


You  can  out-dis- 
tance your  rivals 
without  going  faster, 
because  of  the  quick 
pick-up.  In  traffic 
and  in  hill  -  climbing 
you  have  less  change 
of  gears.  Everywhere 
you  get  effortless  per- 
formance. And  you 
rarely  tax  the  motor 
to  half  its  capacity. 
That  means  long  life 
and  economy. 


Phaeton,  7-pas»enger  .  $1475 
Roadster,  2-passenger  .  1475 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger  .  1775 


No  Feats  Like  These 
Ever  Before  Performed 

All  made  under  A.  A.  A.  supervision  by  a 
certified  stock  car  or  stock  chassis,  and  ex- 
celling all  former  stock  cars  in  these  tests. 

100  miles  in  80  min.,  21.4  sec,  averaging 
74.67  miles  per  hour  for  a  7- passenger  touring 
car  with  driver  and  passenger. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and 
passenger  in  a  7- passenger  touring  car. 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  an  hour  in  16.2 
sec. 

One  mile  at  the  rate  of  102.53  miles  per 

hour. 

1819  miles  in  24  hours  at  average  speed  of 

75.8  miles  per  hour.  

Also  fastest  time  up  world's  highest  highway 
to  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  — against  20  contest* 
ants— with  Hudson  Super-Six  Special. 


80%  More  Efficiency 

The  Super-Six  invention — patented  by 
Hudson — has  added  80  per  cent  to  this 
motor's  efficiency.  It  does  this  by  re- 
ducing vibration,  the  cause  of  motor 
friction.  So  it  adds  just  as  much  to 
motor  smoothness.  And  it  adds  just  as 
much  to  endurance. 

Our  radical  tests — like  those  cited  below 
— seem  to  prove  that  the  Super -Six  doubles 
endurance. 

The  motor  is  the  heart  of  your  car,  and  the 
life  of  it.  The  leaders  of  motordom  have 
always  led  on  motors.  Why  should  any 
man  buy  a  fine  car  now  without  demanding 
that  motor  supremacy? 

14,000  Now  Running 

More  than  14,000  Hudson  Super-Sixes 
are  now  in  the  hands 
of  owners.  You  can 
anywhere  learn  how 
men  like  them.  Parts 
are  ordered  or  on 
hand  for  31,000  more. 
So  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  Super- 
Six  so  far  as  we  can 
see  ahead. 


':::!:!:;.:;:;;:iiimiinii»;::i^ 


By  quadrupling 
our  output  we  are 
now,  for  the  first  time, 
keeping  close  to  the 
demand.  So  fine  car 
buyers  can  now  get 
the  car  they  want. 


Touring  Sedan  ....  $2000  Town  Car  $2750 

Limousine   2750  Town  Car  Landaulet     .  2850 

(All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit)  Limousine  Landaulet     .  2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


proportion  of  cooperation  is  in- 
equitable, it  may  be  altered  and 
the  ratio  of  cooperation  fixed  upon 
a  basis  equitable  to  both  the  State 
or  county  and  the  United  States. 

The  method  followed  in  appor- 
tioning the  money  was  explained 
by  Secretary  Houston  as  follows: 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  avail- 
able each  year  will  be  withheld  as 
a  contingent  fund.  One-half  of  the 
remainder  will  be  allotted  to  the 
States  in  amounts  which  will  be 
based  on  the  area  of  national  for- 
est lands  in  each  State.  The  other 
half  will  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
of  estimated  value  of  timber  and 
forage  resources  which  the  forests 
contain.  Amounts  apportioned  but 
unexpended  within  three  years,  and 
any  balance  of  the  contingent  fund 
which  remains  unapportioned  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  will  be  reap- 
portioned on  the  same  basis  as  the 
original  allotments. 

The  two  groups  of  States  to  which 
lump  sums  are  allotted  are,  it  was 
explained,  to  be  considered  as  sin- 
gle units  of  apportionment.  Ap- 
portionments now  to  be  made  are 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  only. 
Thereafter  new  apportionments 
will  be  made,  giving  consideration 
to  the  number  and  character  of  ap- 
plications made  by  the  State  and 
county  officials  for  expenditures  on 
specific,  projects.  These  applica- 
tions must  be  filed  with  the  Dis- 
trict Foresters  in  the  seven  Nation- 
al Forest  Districts  on  or  before 
January  1  of  each  year,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  the  following' 
July  L 

The  determination  of  the  pro- 
jects upon  which  funds  will  be  ex- 
pended during  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
applications  which  must  be  filed 
with  the  District  Foresters  on  or 
before  October  L  1916.    Each  ap-^ 
plication  must  contain  a  statement 
of  the  public  needs  to  be  served  by 
the  proposed  road  and  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which  it  would  aid  in 
the  development  of  resources  upon 
which  communities  within,  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  national  forests  are 
dependent,  and  must  also  show  the 
general   location  of  the  proposed 
road  and  its  estimated  cost.  As 
already  stated,  in  general  States' 
and  counties  must  be  prepared  to-y 
furnis"h    cooperation    equal    to  aa 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  estimated* 
cost  of  surveys  and  constructions 
This   cooperation   may  be  in  thfl 
form  of  money,  labor  and  mater- 
ials, or  the  construction  of  roads. 

Highway  Engineers 

COLLEGE  and  university  stu 
dents  who  specialize  in  thi 
highway  engineering  branches  o: 
civil  engineering  courses  wil' 
find  unusual  opportunities  hence 
forth  of  securing  early  employ 
ment  and  good  pay  after  winning; 
their  degrees. 

There  has  long  been  a  decided' 
lack  of  trained  road  engineers,  and- 
the  demand  for  them  is  increasing* 
rapidly.  Probably  no  other  branch! 
in  engineering  offers  such  sure  re-5 
warda^this  time. 

Erfnteen  State  highway  commiS'J 
sions  out  of  twenty-four  reporting 
to  the  National  Automobile  Cham-, 
ber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  Citw 
state  that  there  is  a  lacktif  trained 
road    engineers,   and    sixteen  say- 
that  preference  would  be  given  to 
graduates  of  college  highway  en* 
gineerlng  courses  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  road  engineers. \ 
Nearly  1,600  engineers  are  now 
employed  by  the  twenty-lour  State 
commissions,  and  in  addition  about 
2,000  are  employed  as  county  and 
city  engineers  in  nineteen  of  the 
States.    Salaries  of  highway  engi-* 
neers  range  from  $900  to  ?5,000  a 
year.  The  average  is  about  $1,800. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  in-1 
crease  in  highway  improvement 
thruout  the  country  during  recent 
years  and  the  demand  for  good 
roads  is  growing  rapidly.  High- 
way commissioners  report  that 
they  anticipate  the  number  of  en- 
gineers employed  by  the  State 
highway  departments  will  bo  dou- 
bled at  least  within  five  years. 
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To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 

We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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Saving  Millions  in  Machinery 

A  Little  Money \  a  Little  Care  Will  Double  the  Years  of  Usefulness 


WHEN  one  talks  of  farm  machinery  in  terms 
of  the  entire  country,  he  uses  figures  which 
are  astounding  and  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble. When  he  talks  of  it  in  terms  of  the  individual, 
average  sized  farm,  he  uses  a  more  intelligible 
language,  so  I  shall  discuss  this  matter  mostly  in 
the  more  simple  terms.  Still,  one  thought  regard- 
ing the  national  phase 
of  the  matter  might 
make  it  more  impress- 
ive upon  the  minds  of 
the  readers  of  The 
Farming  Business. 

According  to  census 
figures  the  value  of  im- 
plements and  machin- 
ery on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  is  ap- 
proximately $1,600,000,- 
000,  and  increases  nor- 
mally something  like 
5  per  cent  a  year,  an 
investment  item  of  no 
mean  importance.  And 
now  the  implement 
manufacturers  are 
claiming  that  prices  of 
new  implements  must 
go  up  in  the  very  near 
future,  and  stay  up  at 
least  as  long  as  the 
present  abnormally 
high  prices  for  the  raw 
materials  they  use  last. 

The  average  value 
of  implements  and  ma- 
chinery found  on  the 
ordinary  160-acre  farm 
of  the  main  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the 
country  is  approxi- 
mately $500.  This  also 
is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  5  per  cent 
a  year.  Of  course,  the 
value  of  these  things 
found  on  an  individual 
farm  varies  greatly,  de- 
pendent upon  the  type 
of  farming  business 
which  '  is  being  con- 
ducted and  the  extent 
or  degree  to  which  it 
is  concentrated  and  in- 
tensified. As  one  de- 
velops and  operates  a 
farm  so  that  it  produces 
more  nearly  the  maxi- 
mum annual  amoust  of 
wealth  which  it  is  ca- 
pable of  producing,  he 
naturally  increases  the 
value  of  equipment 
which  is  used  in  its 
operation.  If  he  fid- 
dles along  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  barely 
making  a  living  out  of 
the  thing,  his  invest- 
ment in  machinery  will 
probably  fall  consid- 
erably below  even  these 
average  figures.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  of  course,  that  there  are  cases 
where  a  farm  falls  to  pay  a  profit  on  the  year's 
operations  because  it  is  over  capitalized  rather 
than  under.  But  in  general  the  statement  will  hold 
good  that  the  machinery  investment  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  type  of  business  a  man  conducts 
and  how  nearly  he  has  developed  that  business 
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to  its  maximum   producing   capacity  or  ability. 

The  life  of  farm  machinery  is  dependent  upon 
several  factors.  Some  are  naturally  long  lived 
because  of  their  nature  and  their  type  of  construc- 


The  Machinery  Kept  In  Thl»  Open  Shed  Will  Do  Ifx  Duty  Many  More  VenrM  Than  Will  That  Belovr, 
Stored  ludcr  the  Ills  Elm  Tree;  the  Latter  In  Already  Melting  Into  a  Mere  Mass  of  Metal  Under  the 
Corroding  Influence  of  the  Sun  and  the  Rnln.  The  Shed  Is  an  Economy  Itather  Thau  an  Expense,  aud 
Could  Be  Made  Kven  More  So  by  Simply  Hoarding   I  i>  the  Side  and  End  Walla 


tion,  being  strong,  rugged  and  durable.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  plow.  Others  are  compara- 
tively short  lived  because  of  their  light  or  delicate 
structure  or  because  they  are  put  to  continuous 
and  persistent  use  thruout  most  of  the  year.  Such 


family;  it  is  soon  old  and  ready  for  the  scrap  heap. 

The  actual  length  of  useful  life — that  is,  the  per- 
centage of  their  possible  maximum  effective  life — ■ 
obtained  from  all  kinds  of  implements  and  ma- 
chines will  depend  upon  the  care  which  they  get 
both  when  in  use  and  when  not  in  use.  If  they 
are  used  carefully  and  cared  for  properly  when  not 

in  use,  one  will  get  the 
maximum  length  of 
service  from  them 
which  h3  has  a  right  to 
expect.  If  he  abuses 
them  while  in  use  and 
neglects  them  when 
not  in  use,  he  will  get 
more  service  out  of 
them  than  he  deserves, 
even  tho  it  may  be  ever 
so  little. 

Most  implements  are 
used  a  comparatively 
short  time  each  year. 
A  binder  is  used  only  a 
few  days  in  a  year,  the 
mower  a  little  longer 
than  the  grain  binder, 
the  cultivators  still 
longer  and  the  plow 
probably  the  longest  of 
all  machines  used 
solely  in  the  produc- 
tion or  marketing  of  a 
crop.  But  even  at  that 
the  plow  is  used  only  a 
small  portion  of  the 
year.  So  great  is  this 
difference  between  the 
time  used  and  the  time 
idle  that  it  is  very  easy 
for  greater  deteriora- 
tion to  take  place  dur- 
ing the  idle  part  of  its 
life  than  occurs  while 
in  actual  operation.  The 
ratio,  of  course,  will 
depend  primarily  upon 
the  amount  and  the 
character  of  the  care 
which  it  received  dur- 
ing both  of  these  times. 
Machinery  properly 
housed  and  cared  for 
while  idle  will  last 
twice  as  long  as  that 
which  is  housed  in  an 
uncovered  fence  cor- 
ner, or  even  several 
times  as  long.  A  binder 
which  is  let  stand  in  a 
fence  corner  will  have 
to  be  replaced  every 
three  to  five  years.  In 
contrast  to  that  there 
are  many  instances 
where  binders  properly 
housed  and  cared  for 
when  not  in  use  have 
lasted  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  and  then 
were  replaced  more  for 
the  purpose  of  getting 
a  more  up-to-date  ma- 
chine than  because  they 
were  no  longer  in  condition  to  do  their  work.' 

While  a  man  is  using  a  machine  of  any  Kina 
he  should  be  careful  not^to  subject jt^oanyatoi; 

for  a  complicated  piece 
than  the  entire  outht 


necessary 
can  make 


shock  or 
the  repairs 
cost  more 


of 

cost 


would  be  a  light  buggy  which  did  service  as  both  a    machinery  cost  more  i  ticaHy  every  bit  of 

pleasure  and  a  business  vehicle  for  the  entire    in  the  first  place,  auu 
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that  repair  coat  will  be  entirely  unnecessary. 
Cutting  parts  should  be  kept  sharp  and  well  pol- 
ished. Wearing  parts  should  be  kept  smooth  and 
well  polished.  Neglect  of  either  or  both  of  these  two 
things  has  caused  many  a  machine  to  choke  and 
break  down,  thereby  causing  a  costly  delay.  Bear- 
ing parts  should  be  kept  smooth  and  well  oiled 
and  free  from  all  grit,  dirt  and  foreign  substances 
which  would  cause  them  to  wear  and  cut  unneces- 
sarily. If  this  is  neglected,  they  are  soon  worn 
Out  or  broken,  or  work  so  poorly  that  they  cause 
interference  and  probably  breakage  in  some  other 
part  of  the  machine;  many  a  time  a  neglected  and 
worn  pinion  bearing  has  caused  the  drive  chain 
of  a  binder  to  "climb"  and  break. 

When  machines  and  tools  are  not  in  use  they 
should  be  stored  where  they  will  be  protected  from 
the  sun  and  the  weather.  All  wearing  and  bearing 
surfaces  should  be  smeared  over  with  a  thick  layer 
of  a  thick  or  heavy  petroleum  grease.  A  grease 
made  from  petroleum  oil  is  much  better  for  this 
purpose  than  is  one  made  from  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  for  vegetable  and  animal  oils  will 
putrefy  or  spoil  and  so  fail  to  perform  their  normal 
functions  as  an  oil  or  a  grease;  but  pure  petroleum 
oil  will  not  putrefy  of  itself.  Two  coats  of  a  good 
oil  paint  are  also  good,  and  may  even  be  better  than 
the  oil  sometimes  if  the  grease  melts  and  runs 
off,  but  one  must  keep  watch  to  see  that  the  paint 
does  not  blister  and  peel.  Whichever  coating  is 
used,  one  should  give  a  look  to  these  parts  every 
few  weeks  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  condition 
and  well  coated.  All  wood  parts  should  be  kept 
well  painted  with  a  good  oil  paint.  All  metal  parts 
which  do  not  have  cutting,  wearing  or  bearing 
surfaces  also  should  be  painted. 

A  machine  shed  should  be  so  built  as  to  not  only 
protect  its  contents  from  the  sun  and  the  direct 
rainfall,  but  also  from  the  driving,  mist-laden 
winds  and  the  drifting  snow.  This  means  a  build- 
ing practically  as  weather-proof — tho  not  neces- 
sarily cold  resistant — as  a  barn  for  the  horses. 
The  machine  shed  which  is  shown  in  connection 
with  this  discussion  is  a  whole  heap  better  than 
nothing,  but  it  could  be  made  a  lot  better  at  a 
slight  expense  by  inclosing  the  side  and  end  walls 
with  drop  siding  or  shiplap  boards  to  keep  out 
water  and  snow-laden  winds. 


THE  quality  of  the  crop  produced  in  the  alfalfa 
belt  in  New  York  is  good.  It  is  the  best  in 
the  State,  and  probably  in  the  New  England 
territory.  But  the  consumer  did  not  believe  this; 
in  fact,  this  section's  succulent  crop  had  received 
a  black  eye  from  him.  And  all  because  of  the 
shady  work  of  the  dealers  who  acted  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  The  farmer  had  to 
suffer  the  financial  loss  that  reflected  this  unjust 
reputation.  Not  only  that,  but  the  dealers  made 
the  price  for  the  farmer's  crop,  and  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  accept  the  proffered  price,  or  send  his 
crop  to  the  commission  men  in  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton. The  same  treatment  was  accorded  there, 
so  it  was  a  case  of  "make  the  best  of  it." 

With  these  conditions  in  view  the  Fayetteville 
Grange  undertook  to  organize  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation. The  Onondaga  Alfalfa  Growers  Associa- 
tion was  the  result  of  this  work,  and  it  started 
with  two  hundred  members  and  a  capital  stock 
of  $5,000,  which  was  divided  into  one  thousand 
shares  of  a  par  value  of  $5  each,  and  no  member 
could  own  more  than  ten  shares. 

As  soon  as  the  association  was  organized,  plans 
were  laid  to  wipe  out  the  bad  reputation  that  had 
been  given  the  alfalfa  produced  by  the  members 
of  the  association  thru  the  "car  trimming"  meth- 
ods of  the  brokers  and  dealers. 

The  alfalfa  belt  of  New  York  is  located  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  State.  It  is  a  strip  of  land 
about  eight  miles  wide,  running  from  Cayuga  Lake 
on  the  west  in  Cayuga  County,  thru  the  central 
part  of  Onondaga  County,  and  as  far  east  as  Canas- 
tota  in  Madison  County.  It  is  about  forty  miles  in 
length.  This  is  the  principal  cash  crop  of  the 
farmers  in  this  section,  and  the  annual  produc- 
tion amounts  to  about  50,000  tons,  made  up  of  first, 
second  and  third  cuttings.  Until  the  organization 
of  the  cooperative  association,  their  sales  were 
made  thru  brokers,  commission  men  and  dealers, 
and  as  a  result  the  price  obtained  was  not  a  just 
compensation — usually  about  $10  to  $14  a  ton,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  feeders  were  paying  up  to 
$25  a  ton  for  the  same  grade  of  hay  the  farmers 
were  selling  for  the  above  price. 

The  car  trimming  practice  of  the  dealers  not 
only  gave  the  product  of  the  farmers  a  poor  repu- 
tation, but  it  tripled  the  profits  of  the  dealers.  In 
other  words,  the  consumer  was  trimmed  as  well  as 
the  farmer,  and  perhaps  as  hard.  Car  trimming 
consists  of  putting  cheap  hay  at  both  ends  of  the 
car  where  it  could  not  be  seen  by  the  purchaser, 
and  placing  high-grade  hay  at  the  doors.    A  sight 


It  may  be  a  separate  building,  or  a  mere  lean-to 
shed  built  alongside  some  other  farm  building, 
much  as  the  one  illustrated.  The  shed  will,  of 
course,  be  cheaper  than  the  special  building  be- 
cause one  wall  is  saved,  and  it  need  not  be  as  rigid 
In  construction  as  a  building  which  stands  alone. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  made  just  as  efficient 
and  as  handy  as  the  other.  But  in  either  case  it 
should  be  weather-proof  the  entire  year  around. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  machinery  can  be  easily  put  into  it  and  taken 
out  again  when  needed. 

The  cost  of  such  a  building  should  be  no  greater 
than  the  cost  of  all  the  machinery  which  is  con- 
tained in  it,  even  when  the  building  has  been 
specially  constructed  as  a  separate  building  for 
this  purpose.  The  lean-to  shed  should  cost  con- 
siderably less  than  this  more  pretentious  type  of 
building,  and  still  be  fully  as  efficient  and  satis- 
factory. At  these  prices  good  housing  for  all  the 
machinery  of  the  farm  should  be  had  so  built  that 
it  will  outlast  two  or  three  generations  of  imple- 
ments housed  by  it.  Thus  it  will  have  far  more 
than  paid  for  itself  before  it  needs  replacing.  And 
the  payment  will  not  be  entirely  in  the  machinery 
which  it  has  saved  from  weather  damage. 

The  Baving  accomplished  by  a  machine  shed  is 
not  alone  in  the  greater  life  of  the  implements, 
not  by  a  great  deal.  Fully  as  great — if  not  even 
greater — is  the  saving  resulting  from  increased 
efficiency  in  operation  and  decrease  in  loss  of  time 
at  critical  seasons.  This  phase  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  a  good  machine  shed  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  man  who  does  not  have  such  a 
thing. 

A  good  example  of  this  may  be  had  in  the  case 
of  a  binder.  The  one  which  was  properly  over- 
hauled, prepared  and  stored  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  harvest  season  will  work  smoothly  and 
constantly  without  annoyance  or  loss  of  time.  The 
sickle  is  polished  and  sharp;  the  bearings  are 
smooth,  well  oiled  and  run  easily;  the  canvases 
are  in  good  condition  and  elevate  the  grain  prop- 
erly; the  packers  work  without  sticking;  the  needle 
and  the  knotter  are  polished  and  bright,  the  twine 
is  not  broken  as  the  needle  comes  up,  the  twine  is 
cut  properly  and  at  the  right  time,  and  the  knot 
is  pulled  from  the  knotter  fingers  without  untying 
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draft  was  drawn  on  the  purchaser  with  a  bill  of 
lading  attached.  This  allowed  inspection  before 
payment,  and  the  buyer  found  nothing  wrong  with 
the  hay  until  he  began  to  unload  it.  By  this  time 
the  dealer  had  cashed  the  draft,  and  there  was  no 
redress,  outside  of  refusing  to  purchase  from  that 
dealer  again.  Another  thing,  the  consumer  thought 
less  of  the  producing  center. 

The  association  did  away  with  the  broker  and 
consequently  this  practice,  and  practically  has  re- 
gained the  prestige  lost  thru  these  dishonest  trans- 
actions. When  the  association  was  organized, 
space  was  purchased  in  several  Eastern  farm 
papers,  and  the  brand  of  products  was  advertised. 
The  association  dealt  direct  with  the  consumer. 
All  shipments  were  guaranteed.  The  hay  was 
graded,  and  the  consumer  got  just  what  he  asked 
for.  If  a  mistake  were  made,  the  association  recti- 
fied it.  In  this  manner  the  association's  hay  is  not 
only  gaining  prestige,  but  is  selling  for  a  higher 
price. 

The  mode  of  handling  the  alfalfa  is  about  as  fol- 
lows: The  association  employs  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, its  own  pressing  gangs,  and  they  are  held 
responsible  for  the  hay  which  is  pressed — in  other 
words,  they  are  not  allowed  to  let  any  moldy,  mow 
burned  or  unsalable  hay  creep  into  the  bales.  The 
hay  is  carefully  graded  into  six  grades  of  alfalfa, 
three  grades  of  timothy,  three  grades  of  clover  and 
two  grades  of  mixed  clover  and  timothy,  and  alfal- 
fa and  timothy.  These  grades  are  all  represented 
by  different  colored  tags  attached  to  each  bale, 
corresponding  to  its  grade,  with  the  name  of  the 
baler  and  the  weight  of  the  bale  marked  thereon. 
Inspectors  grade  the  hay  as  it  passes  from  the 
producer  into  the  car  for  shipment.  In  this  way 
the  association  is  able  to  guarantee  shipments. 
The  hay  is  shipped  with  a  sight  draft  attached  to 
bill  of  lading  and  paid  for  when  received  by  the 
consumer.  The  charge  of  the  association  for  this 
work  is  $1  per  ton,  paid  by  the  producer  when  he 
receives  returns  from  his  shipment. 

The  object  and  purpose  of  the  association,  as 
Btated  in  its  certificate  of  incorporation,  are  "to 
buy  and  sell  on  commission,  or  for  compensation, 
or  as  owner,  hay,  grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  feeds, 
seeds,  fertilizers,  and  all  other  products  of  the  soil, 
forest  or  quarry,  and  all  machinery,  implements, 
utensils,  supplies,  merchandise,  materials  and  arti- 
cles used  in  or  connected  with  agriculture,  horti- 


the  knot  or  breaking  the  twine;  in  fact,  the  whole 
thing  works  as  it  was  intended  by  the  manufacturer 
that  it  should  work.  And  all  because  it  was  prop- 
erly cared  for  since  the  last  time  it  was  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  one  which  stood  out  in  a 
fence  corner  somewhere,  or  even  sheltered  under 
a  willow  or  a  soft  maple  tree,  does  not  work 
properly  in  any  of  its  many  parts.  Its  condition 
is  just  the  opposite  of  the  one  which  was  properly 
cared  for.  You  have  a  dickens  of  a  time  to  get 
it  to  work  in  the  first  place,  even  tho  you  did  flood 
it  with  kerosene  a  week  before  you  hitched  onto 
it.  You  probably  just  get  good  and  started  when 
you  strike  a  place  where  the  grain  is  a  little  extra 
heavy;  she  clogs  up,  and  you  strain  or  break  any 
one  or  all  of  a  half-dozen  or  more  different  parts. 
Disgusted  and  out  of  temper,  you  have  to  unhitch 
from  it  and  drive  to  town  for  repairs;  when  you 
get  there  you  probably  have  to  wait  a  day  or  more 
while  the  dealer  sends  to  the  nearest  branch  house 
for  new  parts. 

In  the  meantime  your  grain  is  getting  riper  and 
riper  every  hour.  Right  in  this  year  of  our  Lord 
1916  there  are  many  instances  where  men  were 
racing  with  rust  or  blight  or  smut  and  had  this 
very  thing  happen  to  them.  By  the  time  they  got 
the  new  parts  and  were  ready  to  start  the  binder 
again  their  remaining  crop  was  anywhere  from 
a  third  to  totally  ruined,  while  if  the  machine  had 
been  properly  cared  for  and  housed  it  would  have 
worked  right  along  without  a  stop  or  a  stutter,  and 
the  entire  crop  would  have  been  cut  before  little, 
if  any,  damage  had  teeen  done  to  it.  In  many  of 
those  instances  the  damage  to  the  grain  crop  be- 
cause of  that  faulty  binder  would  more  than  equal 
the  cost  of  a  building  sufficient  to  house  properly 
all  the  machinery  on  the  farm. 

That  is  but  a  sample.  But  it  can  be  duplicated  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree .  with  practically  every 
machine  which  finds  a  place  on  the  farms  of  today. 
And  each  instance  adds  just  that  much  more  to  the 
strength  of  the  argument  that  a  good  machine  shed 
is  an  investment  which  will  pay  big  dividends  every 
year  that  it  is  used.  The  great,  big,  beautiful,  blue 
sky  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  wonders  of  nature;  but  its  creator 
certainly  never  intended  it  as  a  canopy  under 
which  to  shelter  a  costly  piece  of  farm  machinery. 
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culture,  floriculture,  and  to  have  and  conduct  any 
and  all  transactions  incidental  or  germane  to,  or 
connected  with  those  above  mentioned." 

During  the  first  ninety  days,  the  price  obtained 
by  the  association  for  the  alfalfa  jumped  to  $16.36 
a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  track.  This  price  includes  the  sale 
of  what  might  be  termed  second  class  hay.  Dur- 
ing that  period  $16,392.72  was  received  from  sales. 

The  association  is  made  up  by  twenty-two  di- 
rectors, one  each  representing  the  nineteen  towns 
o_  Onondaga  County  and  two  representing  Cayuga, 
and  one  representing  Madison  County.  The  officers 
of  the  association  are:  Edwin  Nottingham,  presi- 
dent; John  W.  Gates,  treasurer;  John  McLennan, 
secretary-treasurer;  three  vice  presidents,  and  an 
executive  committee*  of  five  members.  The  im- 
portant detail  work  is  carried  out  by  the  executive 
committee,  which  meets  regularly  every  Monday 
morning  at  the  headquarters  of  the  association. 

Preparation  of  Grain  Exhibits 

PROFESSOR  E.  G.  SCHAFER  of  the  Washington 
Experiment  Station  at  Pullman  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  the  preparation  of  seed 
and  sheaf  exhibits: 

SEED  GRAIN — Wheat,  oats  and  barley.  Grain 
prepared  for  exhibit  should  be  true  to  variety 
name.  It  should  be  harvested  when  it  is  mature, 
but  not  overripe.  It  should  be  thrashed  as  early 
as  possible  after  harvest.  Rain  and  other  condi- 
tions of  weather  may  cause  discoloration.  Usually 
grain  should  be  recleaned  in  order  that  all  chaff 
and  foreign  matter  may  be  removed.  It  should  also 
be  graded  to  remove  very  large  and  undersized 
kernels.  Unless  the  rules  of  the  fair  specify  other- 
wise, the  samples  should  consist  of  one  peck. 

SHEAF  GRAIN — Wheat,  oats  and  barley  should 
be  harvested  for  sheaf  exhibits  as  soon  as  the  crop 
is  mature  and  before  it  is  thoroly  dry.  Better 
exhibits  will  result  if  the  grain  is  pulled  and  sus- 
pended by  the  roots  until  dry.  At  the  time  of  pre- 
paring the  exhibits  the  roots  should  be  cut  off, 
and  only  those  stalks  which  have  full  length  of 
straw  and  well  developed  heads  should  be  used. 
The  grain  should  be  bound  in  sheaves  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  tied  in  two  places.  A  tape 
should  be  used  in  tying  the  sheaves,  as  it  is  less 
likely  to  injure  or  break  the  straw  than  string. 
Black  or  white  tape  is  to  be  preferred,  and  fancy 
ribbon  should  never  be  used  in  tying  the  sheaves. 
If  the  leaves  are  removed  from  the  stems  the  ex- 
hibit will  have  a  neater  appearance. 


Trimming  the  Car  Trimme 

What  Oi/e  Group  of  New  York  Farmers  Did  to  Dishonest  Hay  Brokers 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Making  Our  Crops  Bankable 

Bonded  Warehouses  for  Farm  Products  Will  Facilitate  Short  Term  Loans 


THE  central  purpose  of  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act,  which  became  a  law  on 
August  11,  1916,  is  to  establish  a  form  of 
warehouse  receipt  for  cotton,  grain,  wool,  tobacco 
and  flaxseed,  which  will  make  these  receipts  easily 
and  widely  negotiable  as  delivery  orders  or  as  col- 
lateral for  loans  and,  therefore,  of  definite  assist- 
ance in  financing  crops.  This  purpose  the  act  aims 
to  obtain  by  licensing  and  bonding  warehouses 
under  conditions  which  will  insure  the  integrity 
of  their  receipts  and  make  these  receipts  reliable 
evidence  of  the  condition,  quality,  quantity  and 
ownership  of  the  products  named  which  may  be 
stored  with  them. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
given  general  authority  to  in- 
vestigate the  storage,  warehousing, 
classification,  weighing  and  certify- 
ing of  cotton,  wool,  grains,  tobacco 
and  flaxseed,  and  to  classify  ware- 
houses for  which  licenses  are  ap- 
plied for  or  issued. 

He  may  issue  to  warehousemen  li- 
censes for  the  conduct  of  warehouses 
in  which  such  products  may  be  stored 
for  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
and  also  of  warehouses  located  in 
places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  which 
such  products  may  be  stored.  Per- 
sons who  are  not  warehousemen 
may  also  be  licensed,  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  as  licensed  ware- 
housemen, to  accept  such  products 
for  storage  in  warehouses  owned, 
operated  or  leased  by  any  State.  Li- 
censes may  be  issued  for  periods  not 
exceeding  one  year,  and  are  renew- 
able upon  showing  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A  fee 
not  exceeding  $2  may  be  charged  for 
each  license  or  renewal,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a  reasonable  fee  for  each  ex- 
amination or  inspection  of  a  ware- 
house made  upon  application  of  the 
warehouseman.  It  is  not,  however, 
compulsory  that  any  warehouseman 
be  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  system  is  wholly  per- 
missive. 

Every  applicant  for  a  license  as  a 
warehouseman  must  agree  to  com- 
ply with  the  act  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  under  it.  He 
must  give  a  bond,  with  other  than 
personal  surety,  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  his  obligations  as  a 
warehouseman  under  the  laws  of 
the  place  in  which  the  warehouse  is 
conducted,  under  his  contracts  with 
jhis  depositors,  and  under  the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act.  The  right  is 
given  to  any  person  injured  thru  its 
breach  to  sue  in  his  own  name  on 
the  bond  for  any  damages  sustained 


by  him.  When  such  bond  has  been  given,  the  ware- 
house may  be  designated  as  bonded  under  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
inspect  warehouses  licensed,  or  for  which  licenses 
are  applied  for;  to  determine  whether  they  are 
suitable  for  the  proper  storage  of  agricultural 
products;  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  licensed  ware- 
housemen with  respect  to  their  care  of,  and  re- 
sponsibility for,  agricultural  products;  and  to 
examine  agricultural  products  stored  in  licensed 
warehouses.  Deposits  of  agricultural  products  in 
such  warehouses  are  made  subject  to  the  act  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  it. 


If  Every  Such  Grain  Elevator  of  the  Country  Were  a  V.  S.  Ilonded  Ware- 
house  One  Could  Hold  His  Crop  Until  Prices  Were  Satisfactory,  for  a  Re- 
ceipt for  Any  Product  Stored  in  Such  a  Warehouse  Would  Be  Good  Security 
for  a  Loan  From  Any  Bank  and  Acceptable  Under  the  Terms  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Law 


Licensed  warehousemen  are  not  permitted  to  dis- 
criminate between  persons  desiring  to  store  agri- 
cultural products  in  their  warehouses.  All  agri- 
cultural products,  except  those  interchangeable  in 
character  (such  as  grain  and  the  like),  of  the  same 
kind  and.  grade,  for  which  separate  receipts  are 
issued,  must  be  so  kept  that  they  may  be  sepa- 
rately identified  and  redelivered  to  the  depositor. 
Warehousemen  may  mix  grain  and  other  products, 
ordinarily  mixed  in  storage,  when  they  are  of  the 
same  kind  and  grade  and  are  delivered  from  the 
same  mass,  but  may  not  mix  such  products  when 
they  are  of  different  grades. 

Original  receipts  must  be  issued  for  all  agricul- 
tural products  stored  in  licensed 
warehouses,  but  only  when  such 
products  are  actually  stored  at  the 
time  of  the  issuance  of  the  receipts. 
Additional  or  further  receipts  for 
the  same  products  may  only  be  is- 
sued in  place  of  lost  or  destroyed  re- 
ceipts, and  then  only  under  specified 
conditions. 

The  act  enumerates  certain  facts 
which  must  be  otaced  in  all  receipts 
issued  by  licensed  warehousemen. 
They  must  show  (a)  the  location  of 
the  warehouse,  (b)  the  date  of  issu- 
ance, (c)  the  consecutive  number, 
(d)  whether  tha  products  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  bearer,  to  a  specified 
person,  or  to  a  specified  person  on 
his  order,  (e)  the  rate  of  storage 
charges,  (f)  a  description  of  the 
product  stored,  including  the  quan- 
tity or  weight,  (g)  the  grade  or  other 
class,  according  to  the  official  stand- 
ards of  the  United  States  for  such 
products,  unless  there  be  no  such 
standard,  in  which  event  it  must  be 
stated  according  to  some  recognized 
standard  or  according  to  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  (h)  that  they  are 
issued  subject  to  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  it,  (i)  ownership, 
if  any,  of  the  products  by  the  ware- 
houseman, (j)  any  lien  claimed  by 
the  warehouseman  for  advance 
made  or  liabilities  incurred,  (k)  any 
other  facts  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  (1)  the  signa- 
ture of  the  warehouseman,  which 
may  be  made  by  his  authorized 
agent.  Unless  otherwise  required  by 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
warehouse  is  located,  the  grade  may 
be  omitted  at  the  request  of  the  de- 
positors, except  in  case  of  grains 
and  similar  agricultural  products,  if 
the  receipts  clearly  show  that  they 
are  not  negotiable. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
Continued  on  Page  791 


NEW  ZEALAND'S  LAND  REGISTRATION  SYSTEM 


THE  progress  of  European  colonization  in  new 
countries  has  often  drawn  public  attention  to 
the  system  of  land  registration  adopted  in 
New  Zealand.  The  present  system  of  land  regis- 
tration was  first  introduced  into  South  Australia 
in  1858  by  Sir  Robert  Torrens,  after  whom  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  "Torrens  System,"  and  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  other  Australian 
states,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  It  was  brought 
into  operation  in  New  Zealand  by  the  Land  Transfer 
Act,  1870,  which  has  since  gone  thru  various  amend- 
ments and  consolidations,  and  has  recently  been  re- 
enacted  as  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1915.  The  special 
feature  of  this  system  is  registration  of  title  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  registration  of  instru- 
ments, or,  in  other  words,  the  substitution  of  title 
by  registration  for  title  by  deed. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  for  administrative 
purposes  New  Zealand  is  divided  into  ten  districts, 
corresponding  with  the  former  provinces,  and  still 
called  Provincial  Districts.  In  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts there  is  an  office  called  the  Land  and  Deeds 
Registry,  where  all  dealings  with  land  in  the  dis- 
trict are  registered.  The  Deeds  Registration  and 
Land  Transfer  systems  are  worked  side  by  side  in 
the  same  offices,  and  in  each  district  one  officer  fills 
the  two  positions  of  Registrar  of  Deeds  and  District 
Land  Registrar. 

The  Land  Transfer  Act  applies  to  all  land  alien- 
ated from  the  Crown  since  1870,  all  land  included  in 
any  order  under  the  Native  Land  Acts  vesting  such 
land  in  any  person  in  freehold  tenure,  and  all  land 
vested  in  any  person  In  fee  simple  by  any  Act  of  the 


Legislature,  besides  land  which  has  been  brought 
under  the  Act  on  the  application  of  the  proprietor. 

When  the  owner  of  land  under  the  old  system  de- 
sires to  obtain  a  title  under  the  Land  Transfer  Act, 
he  makes  application  to  the  District  Land  Registrar 
on  the  prescribed  form.  This  includes  a  statement 
of  his  ownership,  the  description  and  value  of  the 
land,  particulars  of  all  outstanding  charges  or 
leases  or  other  interests  to  which  the  land  is  sub- 
ject, the  names  of  the  persons  in  occupation  and  of 
the  adjoining  owners  and  occupiers,  and  a  schedule 
of  all  the  title  deeds  in  his  possession,  which  are 
also  handed  in.  This  is  verified  by  statutory  declara- 
tion, and  a  formal  request  is  added  that  the  land 
may  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
In  the  absence  of  any  special  direction  the  title  is 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  applicant.  He  may,  how- 
ever, direct  it  to  be  issued  in  the  name  of  any  other 
person,  and  this  is  frequently  done.  Thus  the  bring- 
ing of  the  land  under  the  Act  and  the  transfer  of 
it  to  a  purchaser  may  be  effected  by  one  operation, 
without  any  extra  cost  except  the  stamp  duty  which 
is  payable  on  every  sale  by  whatever  means  it  may 
be  effected.  A  plan  of  the  land  by  a  Licensed  Sur- 
veyor accompanies  every  application.  Section  20 
of  the  Act  enumerates  the  classes  of  persons  compe- 
tent to  make  application  or  whose  concurrence  or 
consent  is  necessary. 

The  application  is  referred  by  the  Registrar  to  the 
Examiner  of  Titles,  whose  special  function  it  is  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  title,  and  who  ex- 
amines the  deeds  handed  In  and  also  inspects  the 
Deeds  Registry  Index  for  any  others  that  may  be 


registered.  The  Registrar  and  Examiner  in  consul- 
tation decide  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  title,  and 
if  so,  whether  or  not  subject  to  any  requisitions. 
When  all  requisitions  have  been  complied  with  and 
the  title  is  considered  satisfactory,  notice  of  the  ap- 
plication is  published  in  the  official  Gazette  and  in 
a  local  newspaper  prescribing  a  term,  usually  a 
month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  land  will  be 
brought  under  the  Act.  During  the  period  of  ad- 
vertisement any  person  claiming  an  interest  in  the 
land  may  lodge  a  caveat  forbidding  its  being 
brought  under  the  Act.  This  prohibits  the  Regis- 
trar from  proceeding  with  the  application  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  during  which  the  caveator 
may  take  proceedings  to  establish  his  claim.  The 
Registrar  does  not  undertake  to  settle  disputed 
questions  of  ownership,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
the  Law  Courts.  The  titles  being  carefully  investi- 
gated before  being  accepted,  caveats  against  appli- 
cations are  very  few.  If  no  caveat  is  lodged  before 
the  expiration  of  the  advertised  period,  the  Regis- 
trar proceeds  to  bring  the  land  under  the  Act  by 
issuing  a  certificate  of  title  to  the  applicant,  or  in 
accordance  with  his  direction,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  an  entry  in  the  Deeds  Register  Index  clos- 
ing it  against  further  registrations. 

If  when  brought  under  the  Act  the  land  is  subject 
to  any  lease,  mortgage,  or  other  encumbrance  this 
is  .  noted  on  the  certificate,  and  is  t'/^eaner 
with  as  if  it  had  been  created  under  the  Act 

The  Register  Book  may  be  described  ^ 
bone  of  the  whole  ^it^ 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


WHERE  THE  MONEY  IN  IT  IS 

Consider  These  Cost  Factors  in  Producing  Corn  Belt  Beef 


THAT  cattle  in  most  cases  add  to  the  farm  in- 
come in  the  corn  belt  is  indicated  by  the  re- 
sults of  a  recent  investigation  conducted  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  meat  situation  in  which 
its  specialists  have  been  engaged  for  some  time. 
The  direct  profit  from  the  raising  of  calves  in  this 
section,  the  averages  seem  to  establish,  is  usually 
small,  but  the  investigators  point  out  that  there  are 
other  factors  which  make  the  practice  more  advan- 
tageous than  would  appear  at  first  sight. 

Among  these  advantages  are  the  fact  that  live- 
stock on  the  farm  provide  a  home  market  and  a 
means  of  utilization  of 
farm  roughage,  some  of 
which  might  be  wasted 
if  not  fed,  and  the  use 
of  pastures  which  could 
not  be  employed  profit- 
ably in  any  other  way. 
Livestock  also  afford  a 
ready  home  market  for 
certain  other  crops, 
which  at  times  would 
have  to  be  hauled  con- 
siderable distances  to 
be  sold.  Finally,  the 
presence  of  livestock 
on  the  farm  gives 
productive  employment 
thruout  the  year  to  la- 
bor which  at  certain 
seasons  might  other- 
wise be  idle.  Livestock 
also  gives  some  interest 
on  capital  invested  in 
equipment  which  would 
produce  nothing  if  not 
utilized  at  all  seasons. 
The  fertilizing  value  of 
manure  also  must  be 
considered.  When  these 
factors  are  taken  into 
consideration,  even  tho 
there  appears  to  be  lit- 
tle or  no  profit  as 
shown  by  cost  figures, 
it  is  believed  that  in 
most  instances  the 
farm  income  is  greater 
because  of  cattle  having 

been  kept -on  the  farm.  The  keeping  of  livestock, 
therefore,  is  to  be  recommended  on  farms  having 
large  quantities  of  cheap  roughage  available  or 
having  land  which  can  be  best  utilized  as  pasture. 

The  figures  of  costs  cited  by  the  investigators  are 
purely  averages  based  on  actual  farms  and  herds 
investigated.  The  investigators  obtained  in  1914 
and  1915,  596  records  from  farms  in  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas.  These  records  dealt  with 
14,634  cows,  621  bulls  and  12,591  calves  produced 
from  them,  of  which  2,023  were  classed  as  baby 
beef. 


These  were  arranged  In  six  groups  based  on  six 
distinct  practices  followed  by  the  farmers  of  this 
region.   These  are: 

1 —  Beef:  Farms  where  all  the  cows  are  kept 
strictly  for  beef  (except  baby  beef),  in  which  there 
is  no  sale  of  milk  and  butter. 

2 —  Baby  Beef:  Farms  devoted  to  the  production 
of  high-grade  calves  fattened  and  sold  at  from  12  to 
18  months  of  age. 

3 —  Dual  Purpose:  Farms  on  which  all  the,  cows 
are  milked  and  the  calves  weaned  at  birth  and 
raised  on  skimmilk. 

4 —  Mixed:  Farms  where  the  best  cows  are  milked, 


Summary  Table  Showing  for  the  Six  Groups  the  Various  Factors  That  Make  Up   the  Cost 

Producing  a  Yearling.  (*) 

Item. 

Number  of  farms  

Average  number  of  cows  per  farm  

Cost  of  maintaining  the  breeding  herd: 

Gross  cost  of  maintaining  a  cow  

Credits  other  than  calf  

Net  cost  of  maintaining  a  cow..:  

Net  cost  of  maintaining  a  bull  

Calf  crop: 

Percentage  of  cows  raising  calves  to 

weaning  time  

Number  of  calves  per  bull  

Cost  of  raising  a  calf  to  weaning  time: 

Cow  charge  

Bull  charge  

Feed   

Labor  /.  


of 


Total  cost  at  weaning  time. 


Beef 

230 
31.50 

Baby 
Beef  • 

66 

34.56 

Dual 
Purpose 

110 
12.75 

Mixed 

102 
23.47 

Par- 
tially 
Milked 
65 

14.29 

Double 
Nurs- 
ing 
22 

17.32 

$35.12 
4.79 
30.83 
42.27 

$36.77 

5.39 
31.38 
63.26 

$55.14 
49.07  1 

6.07 
37.51 

$43.95 
24.73 
19.23 
46.79 

$42.75 
21.43 
21.32 
34.14 

$46.50 
33.26 
13.24 
40.53 

84.90 
20.90 

90.7 
25.30 

83.90 
10.70 

87.50 
18.50 

90.10 
12.60 

92.10 
15.00 

$35.47 
2.26 
.01 
.00 

$34.60 

2.29 
.00 
.00 

$  7.34 
4.02 
9.35 
2.56 

$22.29 
2.91 
4.48 
1.11 

$23.71 
3.35 
.02 
.00 

$14.53 

3.02 
.26 
.01 

$37.74 

$36.79 

$23.27 

$30.79 

$27.08 

$17.82 

190 
24.43 
t$38.20 
12.32 
4.62 
55.14 
1.60 
53.54 

67 

30.20 
ttf37.01 
S5.02 
«.o^ 
78.05 
7.r.:s 
70.52 

99 

10.57 
t$23.64 
9.93 
4.92 

38.49 
1.89 

36.60 

96 

18.46 
t$30.61 
12.01 

4.72 
47.34 

1.48 
45.86 

57 

11.16 
t$26.39 
12.21 

4.66 
43.26 

1.54 
41.72 

22 

14.23 
$17.82 
10.24 
3.86 
31.92 
1.67 
30.25 

Cost  of  raising  a  yearling: 

Number  of  farms  

Average  number  of  calves  per  farm... 

Cost  at  weaning  time  

Winter-feed  cost  

Other  charges  

Gross  cost  

Credits   

Net  cost  

*  The  statement  for  the  baby  beef  group  gives  figures  on  the  calves  until  they  are  marketed  at 
approximately  15  months  of  age. 

t  The  change  in  the  number  of  farms  on  which  the  tabulation  of  cost  of  producing  yearlings  is 
based  causes  the  figure  on  cost  of  calf  at  weaning  time  to  change  in  this  part  of  the  table. 

X  The  figures  in  black  type  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  baby   beef  animal   is  carried 
somewhat  beyond  the  yearling  stage. 


their  calves  being  weaned  at  birth,  while  calves 
from  other  cows  run  with  their  dams.  This  is  a 
combination  of  beef  and  dual  purpose. 

5 —  Partially  Milked:  Farms  on  which  calves  are 
not  weaned  but  on  which  a  part  of  the  milk  is 
drawn  from  the  cow,  the  calf  taking  the  remainder. 

6 —  Double  Nursing:  Farms  where  some  of  the 
cows  are  milked  and  their  calves  given  to  other 
cows. 

The  accompanying  summaries  are  based  on  these 
six  classifications  and  are  given  as  averages  from 
the  records  of  the  farms  and  livestock  actually  re- 
ported. The  conclusions  are  averages  for  the  entire 


section  studied  and  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  wide  divergences  in  cost  in  the  sev- 
eral States.  For  this  reason  the  report,  after  con- 
sidering the  general  problem,  deals  in  great  detail 
with  the  range  of  costs  in  the  several  States  and 
the  averages  for  the  several  sections.  The  accom- 
panying are  the  more  important  facts  cited  in  the 
summary. 

In  discussing  the  different  costs  the  investiga- 
tors point  out  that  the  difference  between  the  net 
cost  and  the  gross  cost  for  the  different  groups  is 
partly  due  to  credit  for  manure  and  largely  to 
credit  for  milk  products  from  the  cows  that  were 

milked.  The  high  cost 
of  maintenance  of  bulls 
where  baby  beef  calves 
are  produced  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that 
breeding  bulls  of  high 
quality  are  necessary. 
The  bull  charge  is  de- 
termined largely  by  the 
number  of  calves  pro- 
duced per  bull.  While 
the  cow  charge  for  rais- 
ing a  calf  was  lowest  in 
the  dual  purpose  group, 
the  addition  of  the  cost 
of  feed  and  labor  for 
the  skimmilk  calves 
makes  the  cost  of  the 
calf  somewhat  greater 
than  in  the  double  nurs- 
ing group.  Winter  feed- 
ing costs  indicate  that 
there  is  comparatively 
little  difference  in  the 
cost  of  keeping  calves 
in  the  five  groups  other 
than  the  baby  beef 
after  weaning  time.  The 
"credits"  for  baby  beef 
calves,  amounting  to 
$7.53,  include  an  allow- 
ance for  manure  and 
pork.  Beef  calves,  tho 
the  most  valuable  as 
yearlings,  cost  so  much 
more  than  the  others, 
that,  according  to  av- 
erages, they  were  the 
least  profitable.  The  cost  of  production  exceed- 
ed inventory  value  by  $15.  All  calves,  except  those 
of  the  baby  beef  group,  were  inventoried  just  before 
being  turned  on  pasture  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of 
the  calf  is  greatest  as  compared  with  its  value.  It 
is  believed  that  if,  the  records  had  included  data  on 
the  calves  until  the  following  November  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  and  value  would  have  been 
much  less.  The  calves  in  the  dual  purpose  group, 
altho  the  poorest  in  quality,  seem  to  rank  second 
in  point  of  profit. 

The  cost  of  production  was  lowest  for  calves  in 
the  double  nursing  group. 


Uniform  Grading  of  Grain  Established  at  Last 


THE  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act,  which 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  author- 
ity to  establish,  as  soon  as  may  be,  official 
grain  standards  applicable  to  grain  shipped  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  became  a  law  on  August 
11,  1916. 

The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  investigate  the  handling  and  grading  of  grain  and 
to  establish,  as  soon  as  may  be,  standards  for  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  and  other  grains. 
Not  less  than  ninety  days'  public  notice  must  be 
given  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which  any  such 
standard  becomes  effective. 

Whenever  such  standards  are  established "  for 
any  grain,  the  act  forbids  the  shipment  or  delivery 
for  shipment,  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
originating  in  the  United  States,  of  any  such  grain 
which  is  sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  consigned  for 
Bale  by  grade,  unless  it  is  inspected  and  graded 
by  a  licensed  inspector,  either  at  the  place  of  ship- 
ment, at  a  point  in  transit,  or  at  the  destination. 
In  case  no  licensed  inspector  is  located  either  at 
the  point  of  shipment  or  at  the  point  of  destina- 
tion, the  grain  may  be  shipped  without  inspection, 
in  which  event  either  party  to  the  transaction  may 
refer  any  dispute  as  to  the  grade  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

When  grain  shipped  or  delivered  for  shipment 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is  required  to  ^e 
inspected  and  graded  by  a  licensed  inspector,  it  Is 
made  unlawful  for  any  person  to  represent  that  it 
is  of  a  grade  other  than  that  stated  in  a  certificate 
issued  in  compliance  with  the  act. 

The  act  permits  the  shipment  in  interstate  or  for- 


EDITOHI  VI,  NOTE — There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  by  grain  shippers  about  the 
variations  in  grain  grading  by  the  grain  in- 
spection departments  at  the  various  principal 
terminal  markets.  These  complaints  finally 
took  the  form  of  a  strong  demand  for  uniform 
standards  and  grading  under  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
We  give  herewith  a  brief  review  of  an  act  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  which  is  designed  to 
meet  this  demand  and  do  away  with  all  cause 
for  such  complaints. 


eign  commerce  of  grain  sold  by  sample  or  by  type, 
or  under  any  description  which  is  not  false  and 
misleading  and  does  not  include  any  of  the  terms 
of  the  official  grain  standards. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
examine  grain  that  has  been  certified  to  conform 
to  any  grade  of  the  official  grain  standards,  or  that 
has  been  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. If,  after  an  opportunity  for  hearing  has 
been  given  to  the  interested  parties,  it  is  deter- 
mined that  any  such  grain  has  been  incorrectly 
certified  or  has  been  sold  under  a  name,  descrip- 
tion, or  designation  which  is  false  or  misleading, 
he  may  publish  his  findings. 

When  grain  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce has  been  inspected  as  required  by  the  act, 
any  interested  party  may,  either  with  or  without 
reinspection,  appeal  the  question  of  its  grade  to 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  determine  the  true 
grade  of  the  grain,  and  his  findings  are  made  prima 
facie  evidence  of  that  fact  in  suits  between  the 
parties  in  Federal  courts.  Reasonable  fees  may  be 
charged  for  hearing  disputes  and  appeals.  When 
appeals  are  sustained,  such  fees  are  to  be  refunded. 
Every  person  employed  to  inspect  and  grade  grain 
for  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is 
prohibited  from  certifying  the  grain  according  to 
the  official  grain  standards,  unless  he  holds  an  un- 
suspended  and  unrevoked  license  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Any  person  who  presents  satisfactory  evidence 
of  competency  may  be  licensed  as  an  inspector 
under  the  act.  In  States  which  have,  or  may  here- 
after have,  State  grain  inspection  departments,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  issue  li- 
censes to  persons  authorized  and  employed  to  in- 
spect and  grade  grain  under  the  laws  of  such 
States.  Licensed  inspectors  and  persons  employed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  are  prohibited  from  having 
any  interest  in  any  grain  elevator  or  warehouse,  or 
in  the  merchandising  of  grain,  or  from  being  em- 
ployed by  any  person  owning  or  operating  any 
grain  elevator  or  warehouse.  Licensed  inspectors 
are  required  to  keep  records  of  all  grain  inspected 
by  them  and  to  make  detailed  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  license  of  any  inspector 
found  to  be  incompetent,  or  to  have  issued  any  false 
certificate  of  grade,  or  otherwise  to  have  violated 
any  provision  of  the  act,  may  be  suspended  or 
Continued  on  Page  791 
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HELPING  THE  HOG  HELP  US 

The  Better  We  Handle  Him,  the  More  Mortgages  He  Will  Repay 


Florida  County  Raises  One  Breed 

M 


ARION  COUNTY,  Florida,  bankers  hjive 
taken  a  step  which  will  make  the  county 
famous  for  a  breed  of  hogs.  Representa- 
tives from  five  banks  met  recently  and  set  aside 
$1,000  for  Pig  Club  work  in  the  county.  Upon  con- 
sultation with  R.  W.  Blacklock,  agent  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Extension  Division  in  that  county, 
the  bankers  stipulated  that  the 
money  should  be  spent  for  pigs  of  a 
given  breed.  The  breed  has  not  been 
selected,  but  several  breeders  in  the 
county  have  agreed  to  change  to  the 
breed  selected  as  soon  as  possible 
after  decision  is  reached. 

Boys  in  the  Corn  Club  will  become 
members  of  the  Pig  Club  automatic- 
ally, if  they  care  to  join.  The  pigs 
will  be  sold  at  cost.  The  boys  will 
give  notes,  bearing  nominal  interest, 
which  will  mature  in  a  year.  *  No  se- 
curity will  be  required.  The  pigs 
must  be  cared  for  according  to  Pig 
Club  rules. 

The  provision  for  the  same  breed 
thruout  the  county  is  as  wise  as  fur- 
nishing the  money.  Unifortnity  pays. 
Purchasers  of  that  breed  will  not 
only  turn  to  Marion  County,  but  no 
trouble  will  be  had  in  obtaining  car- 
load shipments  of  uniform  color,  size 
and  breed.  Packing  houses  pay  at 
least  one-half  more  for  a  car  of 
hogs  that  are  uniform  than  they  do 
for  a  car  of  mixed  breeds  and  col- 
ors, even  tho  the  two  lots  average 
the  same  in  weight,  quality  and  age. 


T 


Burn  Infected  Carcasses 

'  HE  most  fruitful  source  in  continuing  and 
spreading  charbon  in  a  locality  is  the  char- 
bon  carcass,  tho  any  material,  or  agency, 
that  may  have  come  in  contact  with  the  anthrax 
virus,  especially  blood,  may  harbor  the  germs  and 
be  a  carrier  of  the  disease.  The  carcasses  of  all 
animals  that  die,  suddenly  or  otherwise,  during  the 


Financing  Pig  Clubs 

THE  bankers  in  many  States  are 
realizing  the  value  of  Pig 
Club  work  as  a  means  of  ma- 
terially improving  rural  conditions. 
Not  a  few  of  the  bankers  have  made 
it  possible  for  worthy  Club  members  to  secure  pigs 
on  their  personal  notes.  In  this  way  a  well-bred 
pig  is  secured  and  the  member  can  pay  for  it  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  pig  as  a  meat  animal  or  from 
the  sale  of  offspring  in  the  case  of  a  breeding  ani- 
mal. The  member  enters  into  a  business  agree- 
ment (with  the  parents'  consent)  with  the  banker 
and  is  in  this  way  relieved  of  the  stigma  of  charity, 
which  is  the  result  when  a  pig  is  given  outright. 
This  arrangement  is  a  practical  means  of  teaching 
business  methods  to  the 
rural  young  people.  It 
it  also  a  character- 
building  process,  for  it 
is  but  natural  for  a  boy 
when  treated  as  a  man 
to  act  in  a  manly  man- 
ner. 

This  apparent  gener- 
osity on  the  part  of  the 
bankers  is  in  many 
cases  business  acumen. 
A  case  in  point  is  that 
of  a  Texas  bank.  The 
president  of  the  bank 
placed  326  pigs  among 
the  Pig  Club  members 
of  his  county.  As  a 
result  of  the  acquaint- 
ance made  in  securing 
and  placing  these  pigs, 
many  new  patrons 
were  secured.  These 
patrons  brought  in  over 
$75,000  in  individual  de- 
posits. Needless  to  say, 
this  was  a  profitable 
business  for  the  bank, 
hut  it  is  also  a  means 
that  will  increase  with 
time  in  its  beneficial 
influence.  One  of  the 
Texas  papers  states 
that  the  banker  "has 
laid  the  foundation  for 
a  prosperity  which  will 
be  lasting.  The  boys 
that  he  has  helped  to 

get  started  in  the  hog  business  are  now  on  their 
t"M\.  financially,  and  before  many  years  they  will 
be  making  big  shipments  of  hogs  to  market  each 
year.  The  money  received  from  the  sale  of  hogs 
will  be  expended  in  further  developing  the  county. 
Every  merchant  in  the  county  will  profit,  the  banks 
will  get  more  deposits,  and  the  farmers  will  have 
more  money  with  which  to  further  develop  their 
farms." 


harvest  that  part  of  the  corn  crop  that  would  be 
fed  to  them,  rather  than  for  the  farmer  to  harvest 
the  corn  and  haul  it  to  the  hogs.  Fields  should 
be  inclosed  and  the  hogs  turned  on  the  corn  just 
when  the  grain  begins  to  glaze. 

The  hogs  soon  learn  to  break  down  the  stalks  in 
order  to  get  to  the  ears.    Very  little  of  the  grain 
is  lost,  and  the  stalks  are  trampled  up  enough  to 
make  them  easily  handled  when  the  field  is  plowed 
the  next  year,  and  a  large  amount 
of  organic  matter  is  left  on  the  land. 

Besides  saving  the  farmer  the 
labor  of  harvesting  and  hauling  the 
corn,  the  hogs  act  as  fertilizer  fac- 
tory and  manure  spreader.  This 
plan  is  used  extensively  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
used  every  place.  Why  not  try  it 
this  fall? 


I 


Study  Pigs  by  Mail 


This  Method  of  Taking  Him  to  Market  Is  Hnrd  on  the  Hog;  and  Also  Hard 
on  the  Man.  Every  Step  He  Takes  Reduces  His  Weight  and  the  Priee  Von 
Ciet  for  Him.  Every  Time  Von  Have  to  Chase  One  You  Lose  Your  Temper, 
for  \o  Hog  Ever  Drove  Like  a  Family  Horse 


summer  months  should  be  carefully  and  completely 
burned,  or  buried  with  quicklime.  As  the  spores  of 
charbon  live,  from  season  to  season,  on  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  pastures  that  are  known  to 
be  infected  with  the  disease  should,  where  practi- 
cable, be  plowed  and  the  surface  turned  under.  If 
it  is  possible,  the  land  should  be  drained,  as  it  is 
a  part  of  the  treatment  of  the  disease  to  destroy,  or 
exterminate,  the"  charbon  spores  that  remain  on 
the  ground  to  give  future  trouble  during  the  sum- 


NTEREST  in  livestock  raising  is 
growing.  From  every  part  of 
Florida,  and  from  other  States, 
inquiries  are  made  constantly  about 
hog  raising.  The  number  who  can 
attend  an  institution  where  instruc- 
tion in  scientific  pork  production 
can  be  obtained  is  limited.  To  take 
care  of  this  vast  majority  of  farm- 
ers, the  University  of  Florida  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  has  recently 
added  a  mail  course  in  pork  pro- 
duction to  the  list  of  correspondence 
courses.  This  course  takes  up  the 
type  of  swine,  the  principles  of 
swine  breeding,  the  breeds,  feeding 
of  swine  with  the  various  feeds  that 
have  been  tried  by  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, management,  marketing  and 
curing,  buildings,  sanitation,  and 
diseases. 

Fifteen     correspondence  courses 
are  offered.    Cooperation  in  agricul- 
ture and  fertilizers  and  crops  have  also  been  added 
recently.    Six  courses  have  been  revised,  and  it  is 
probable  that  several  more  will  be  revised  shortly. 


w 


This  Method  of  Marketing  Hogs  Saves  Labor,  Pork  and  Money 


mer  season. — W.  H.  Dalrymple,  Department  of 
Veterinary  Science,  Louisiana  State  University. 

Saving  Hog  Feeding  Labor 


LABOR  is  the  most  costly  thing  that  the  farmer 
has  to  buy,  so  the  less  labor  he  has  to  use  in 
harvesting  his  crops,  the  better  off  he  will 
be.   A  splendid  labor-saving  plan  is  to  let  the  hogs 


Raise  Your  Protein 

HILE  tankage  is  a  valuable,  and  in  some 
cases    an    almost    indispensable,  supple- 
mentary feed,  yet  the  farmer  who  is  pro- 
ducing pork  for  the  market  cannot  afford  to  spend 

a  great  deal  of  money 
on  high-priced  feeds, 
no  matter  how  excel- 
lent, but  should  en- 
deavor to  produce  as 
much  of  the  necessary 
feeds  as  possible  on  his 
own  farm.  In  the  South 
he  can  produce  corn, 
soy  beans,  cowpeas  and 
sweet  potatoes,  which, 
together  with  the  graz- 
ing crops,  will  supply 
a  very  large  part  of 
what  is  necessary  to 
bring  his  hogs  to  mar- 
ketable size  at  mini- 
mum cost. 

If  our  farmers  kept 
more  dairy  cows,  sold 
the  cream  and  fed  the 
skimmilk  at  home  to 
pigs  and  calves,  the 
problem  of  suitable 
protein  feeding  mate- 
rial with  which  to  sup- 
p  1  e  m  e  n  t  corn,  etc., 
would  be  solved.  Skim- 
milk is  the  best  of  all 
known  protein  feeding 
materials  for  growing 
animals,  and  when  pro- 
duced as  a  by-product, 
as  indicated,  it  costs  the 
farmer  much  less  than 
the  high-priced  mill 
feeds.  There  is  no 
danger  of  overfeeding, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  containing  all  the 
necessary  bone-making  materials  in  the  right  con- 
dition to  be  used.  The  usual  proportion  of  skim- 
milk to  corn  meal  is  three  to  one.  If  a  sufficient 
amount  of  skimmilk  -is  not  available,  then  son 


other  protein  feed  should  be  added.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  pays  to  use  ^home-grown 
protein  feeds  whenever  possible. 


-L.  S.  A. 
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MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARM 

Believing  in  the  Value  of  Advertising,  I  Name  My  Place  "Locust  Lawn" 


THE  writer  has  always  had  implicit 
in  barnyard  manure  as  the  most 
fertilizer   which   can   be   used  1 


(Continued  from  last  week's  issue  of  The  Farming; 
Business) 

HE  writer  has  always  had  implicit  confidence 

economical 
to  improve 

worn-out  lands.  However,  when  he  tried  to  buy 
manure  by  the  carload  down  South  he  ascertained 
that  tiiis  barnyard  by-product  is  almost  worth  its 
weight  in  pennies  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
The  truck  growers  and  market  gardeners  close  to 
the  cities  absorb  most  of  the  available  supply  of 
stable  manure  aTfrom  $1.25  to  $2  per  ton.  At  these 
prices  the  average  farmer  cannot  afford  to  use  the 
material,  In  view  of  the  danger  of  introducing  in- 
fectious and  contagious  diseases  to  his  farm  and 
because  of  the  liability  of  fouling  his  farm  with 
weeds  of  every  description.  Down  South  if  you  are 
going  to  use  much  manure  over  your  fields  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  produce  the  fertilizer 
on  the  home  farm. 

I  have  talked  with  several  southern  farmers  who 
find  it  cheaper,  and  in  the  long  run  more  profitable, 
to  bring  up  their  farms  by  raising  and  plowing 
under  cover  crops  of  soy  beans, 
clovers,  cowpeas,  rye,  vetch  and  the 
like,  and  by  the  judicious  use  of 
lime,  than  they  do  if  they  attempt  to 
reclaim  the  farms  via  the  manure, 
limo,  livestock  route.  One  man  told 
me — and  had  figures  and  actual  ex- 
perience to  back  up  his  statements — 
that  it  did  not  pay  him  to  haul 
manure  from  his  stable  to  his  dis- 
tant fields.  He  said  it  was  much- 
cheaper  to  grow  leguminous  cover 
crops  occasionally  in  the  rotation 
for  turning  under  purposes  than  to 
monkey  with  the  manure.  He  con- 
centrated the  use  of  manure  on  the 
fields  near  his  barns,  while  all  of  his 
outlying  fields  were  improved  by  the 
use  of  legumes.  His  experience  was 
that  the  crop  yield  increased  just  as 
much  and  the  improvement  was  just 
as  rapid  where  he  used  the  legumes 
as  where  he  employed  the  manure 
as  a  restorative  of  fertility.  He  as- 
certained that  it  was  cheaper  to  im- 
prove the  soils  with  the  legumes 
than  it  was  with  the  manure,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  manure  had  to 
be  handled  several  times  and  such  a 
large  quantity  had  to  be  applied  per 
acre  to  influence  permanently  profit- 
able results. 

I  made  one  serious  mistake  that  second  spring. 
I  planted  my  corn  too  early.  In  a  word,  I  saw  all 
my  neighbors  putting  in  their  corn  and  as  I  had 
a  large  acreage  to  sow  I  allowed  one  of  my  men 
to  persuade  me  into  starting  the  corn  planter  the 
latter  part  of  April.  A  nice  trap  was  baited  for 
the  farmers  and  the  majority  of  them — myself  in- 
cluded— fell  head  over  heels  into  the  snare.  We 
sowed  our  seed.  The  crop  came  up.  The  weather 
conditions  were  favorable  and  most  of  us  secured 
good  stands.  Then  the  weather  shifted  to  around 
freezing  and  stayed  there.  The  worms  got  busy  and 
the  seed  that  was  not  already  up  either  rotted  in 
the  ground  or  else  the  crows  stole  it.  About  the 
middle  of  May  the  weather  again  became  seasonal 
and  remained  so.  Farmers  who  held  up  their  corn- 
planting  operations  until  this  date  secured  excel- 
lent stands  of  corn. 

My  second  mistake  was  in  the  way  of  trying  to 
replant  my  field  with  hand  replanters,  rather  than 
to  furrow  out  the  seed  and  replant  the  entire  field. 
Some  of  the  ground  I  had  to  replant  two  and  three 
times  before  I  got  a  fairly  good  field  of  corn  started. 
Henceforth  I  will  never  plant  corn 
under  Virginia  conditions  before  the 
10th  or  15th  of  May,  irrespective  of 
climatic  conditions  or  the  pressure 
of  other  farm  work.  Farmers  who 
always  plant  about  this  time  make 
good,  dependable  crops.  I  have  also 
decided  to  never  attempt  to  replant 
any  field  by  hand  which  shows  many 
skips  or  bare  spots  if  they  total  20 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  field.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  highly  advis- 
able to  furrow  out  the  seed  and  to 
replant  the  entire  crop  with  the  corn 
planter. 

Again  I  planted  my  field  corn  in 
hills  and  my  ensilage  corn  in  drilled 
rows.  I  dropped  from  seven  to 
eight  grains  of  corn  to  the  hill  so 
that  I  would  be  sure  of  getting  a 
stand  and,  as  I  have  mentioned,  I 
secured  a  perfect  early  stand,  which 
later  on  was  ravaged  by  the  worms 
and  killed  and  stunted  by  the  un- 
favorable weather.    I  again  used  16 


By  Davis  Goll 

per  cent  acid  phosphate  for  fertilizing  purposes 
with  the  corn.  In  one  field  I  sowed  100  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre  directly  with  the  corn  kernels, 
while  in  another  field  I  ran  a  grain  drill  behind 
the  corn  planter,  spreading  250  pounds  of  fertilizer 
to  the  acre.  The  operation  of  the  drill  behind  the 
planter  also  improved  the  seedbed,  as  it  gave  it 
another  working  and  maintained  it  well  mulched. 

The  last  week  in  May  I  seeded  about  six  and  one- 
half  acres  of  rush  order  hay,  using  four  pecks  of 
soy  beans,  three  pecks  of  cowpeas  and  one  peck 
of  sorghum  seed  to  the  acre.  I  sowed  300  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  with  this  hay  crop.  My 
two  patches  of  rape  were  planted  the.  fore  part  of 
March,  one  field  being  seeded  thirty  days  ahead 
of  the  other.  Illustrative  of  the  caprices  of  the 
weather,  it  is  notable  that  altho  these  two  fields 
were  planted  thirty  days  apart  they  were  ready  for 
grazing  at  the  same  time.  The  weather  was  bad 
and  the  seed  that  was  first  planted  lay  in  the  soil 


The  Former  Owner  Hud  Named  the  Farm  "Harneldn,"  After  Three  of  His 
Children.  Believing  That  a  Farm  Name  Should  Convey  Some  Idea  of  lis 
Character  I  Renamed  It  Locust  Lawn  Farm,  for  the  Fact  That  Locust  Trees 
Grew  ou  It  Would  Show  to  Every  One  That  the  Soil  Was  Rich  and  Strong 


and  did  not  germinate  for  several  weeks.  Rape 
seed  will  withstand  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
without  injury  to  its  germinative  powers.  On  this 
account  seed  firms  can  hold  rape  seed  over  sev- 
eral seasons  without  damaging  the  quality  of  the 
goods. 

I  bred  all  my  sows  about  Christmas  so  that  they 
would  farrow  March  pigs,  as  this  would  give  the 
youngsters  an  opportunity  to  be  outside  on  the 
range  with  their  dams  during  the  nice  spring 
weather.  I  handled  the  sows  about  the  same  as 
before,  except  that  I  also  gave  them  a  feed  of  soaked 
soy  beans  once  a  day.  I  found  the  beans  were 
keenly  relished  by  the  hogs  and  that  this  food,  rich 
in  protein,  kept  the  hogs  in  good  condition,  due  to 
its  laxative  properties.  I  had  to  be  careful  not  to 
feed  too  much  of  the  soy  beans  on  this  account. 

The  eight  sows  raised  an  average  of  six  pigs 
to  the  litter.  When  these  pigs  were  about  2  months 
old  and  ready  to  ship  I  began  to  sell  them  on 
orders  which  I  had  received  thru  advertising  in  a 
farm  paper.  I  sold  the  forty-eight  pigs  for  $164. 
Each  sow  averaged  a  gross  income  of  $21  from 


■em 


Mils   Vear  I    llnd   Clght  Sows  mid  They  Produced  an    \vcragc  of  Six  1'igs 
to  Kach  Litter.     I  Handled  Them  Much  the  Same  as  Last  Vear 


this  spring  litter.  The  best  sow  I  owned  had  only 
cost  me  $20,  while  the  majority  of  the  sows  I  had 
raised.  My  boar  had  turned  out  in  fine  shape  and 
weighed  around  350  pounds.  He  was  a  sure  pig- 
getter  and  typed  his  pigs  according  to  the  desirable 
Berkshire  standard. 

The  pure-bred  Poland  China  sow  had  raised  fif- 
teen pigs  in  two  litters  the  year  before,  which  had 
sold  for  $52.50,  while  she  had  returned  $28  in  pigs 
the  following  spring.  I  bought  this  sow  of  a  col- 
ored man,  who  in  turn  had  rescued  her  from  the 
butcher's  block,  as  he  had  found  her  1l  the  fatten- 
ing pen  of  a  farmer  who  intended  to  kill  the  sow 
for  meat  purposes.  As  a  prize  mortgage-lifter  this 
sow  had  earned  a  blue-ribboned  diploma  during 
her  sojourn  on  my  farm.  The  other  sows  had  all 
paid  their  board  bills  and  stored  up  much  surplus 
credit  during  their  residence  on  the  place. 

HARNELDA  FARM"  was  the  name  of  my  place. 
The  former  owner  had  named  it  after  three 
of  his  children,  Harry,  Nellie  and  Dave.  I 
did  not  use  the  name  much,  as  I  did  not  like  it. 

However,  I  believe  that  every  farm 
should  have  a  name  of  significance 
relative  to  the  location,  situation  or 
layout,  or  referring  to  the  line  of 
farming  that  is  practiced  or  the 
breeds  and  varieties  of  livestock  that 
are  maintained  on  the  place.  The 
trademark  value  of  a  good  farm 
name,  its  advertising  importance 
and  the  opportunity  it  gives  of  ac- 
cording the  farm  as  a  unit  a  surplus 
of  publicity  are  so  great  that  every 
farmer  should  make  the  most  of 
such  chances  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  farm  along  the  line  of 
salesmanship. 

Names  like  Oak  Grove,  Cedarview, 
Elmhurst,  Maple  Croft,  Edgewood, 
Jerseyberk,  Hereford,  Doddie,  Clo- 
verdale,  Alfalfa  and  the  like  refer  to 
farms  whose  location  is  expressed 
to  some  degree  in  the  name,  or  else 
they  refer  to  the  breeds  that  are 
kept,  as  in  the  case  of  "Jerseyberk 
Farm."  At  a  slight  outlay  each 
farmer  can  use  envelopes  and  letter 
heads  printed  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  his  farm,  as  well  as  the 
breeds  of  livestock  that  he  offers 
for  sale  if  he  is  in  the  breeding  busi- 
ness, or  the  kinds  of  grain  or  seed 
he  has  to  sell.  Along  this  line  it 
will  pay  every  farmer  who  has  much  daily  corre- 
spondence to  purchase  and  use  a  typewriter.  He 
can  pick  up  a  good  second-hand  machine  for  a  mere 
song  if  he  does  not  care  to  buy  a  new  one.  The 
advertising  value  of  neat  letter  heads  and  business- 
like methods  in  caring  for  correspondence  often 
exert  a  material  effect  in  accomplishing  a  sale. 

Another  farm  convenience  of  particular  value  in 
the  advertising  line  is  the  wayside  billboard  or  bul- 
letin board  on  which  can  be  listed  the  livestock, 
grain  and  seed  which  the  farm  offers  for  sale. 
This  board  can  be  mounted  on  a  post  near  the  pub- 
lic road  where  it  will  be  inspected  by  all  passers- 
by.  It  should  preferably  consist  of  a  case  provided 
with  a  glass  door.  Notices  can  be  hung  inside  the 
case  without  the  danger  of  some  miscreant  altering 
or  destroying  them.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  maintain 
a  neat  and  attractive  farm  entrance,  which  does 
not  need  to  be  elaborate  or  costly.  The  name  of 
the  farm  may  be  painted  on  a  signboard  suspended 
above  the  driveway  at  the  farm  entrance,  or  it  may  be 
printed  on  a  small  bulletin  board  which  may  be  hung 
on  a  post  near  the  driveway.  Where  the  farmstead 
is  close  to  the  road,  the  name  of  the 
farm  and  the  breeds  of  livestock 
that  it  keeps  may  be  painted  on  the 
roof  of  the  barn  or  near  the  top  of 
the  silo.  Publicity  in  marketing 
farm  produce  is  as  important  as  it  is 
in  the  sale  of  merchandise.  The 
farmer  must  use  every  available 
means  to  keep  his  cash  crops,  his 
farm  animals  and  his  farm  before 
the  public. 

After  considerable  deliberation  I 
dubbed  my  farm  "Locust  Lawn,"  on  I 
account  of  a  number  of  locust  trees 
which   shade   the   farmstead.  The 
significance  of  this  name  rests  in  the 
fact    that    ordinarily    locust  trees 
grow  on  strong  land.    If  I  am  offer- 
ing seed  for  sale,  the  buyer  thru  I 
correspondence  will  note  the  name  I 
of  my  farm.    He  will  appreciate  that 
land  which  is  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port locusts  in  abundance  also  will 
be  able  to  produce  good  seed.  Fur- 
Continued  on  Puge  792 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


SPURRED  on  by  the  moral  effect  of  Roumania's 
entrance  into  the  war  on  their  side,  the 
Entente  Allies  are  losing  no  time  in  bringing 
strong  pressure  to  bear  against  the  Central  Powers 
from  their  new  theater  of  operations.  Late  dis- 
patches say  Russian  troops  are  reported  already 
to  be  moving  rapidly  across  the  Pruth  and  thru 
Moldavia  to  join  the  Roumanians  in  their  invasion 
of  Austria-Hungary. 

Actual  military  operations  on  the  Transylvania 
frontier  are  secondary  in  general  interest  to  the 
possibilities  of  other  developments  in  the  Balkans, 
however. 

Germany,  according  to  persistent  reports,  has 
begun  to  make  preparations  for  the  entrance  of 
Greece  into  the  war,  as  German  diplomatic  circles 
are  said  now  to  regard  it  as  a  certainty  that  the 
Hellenic  kingdom  will  join  the  Entente.  A  Copen- 
hagen dispatch  says  Greek  residents  are  leaving 
Germany. 

The  entrance  of  Roumania  has  lengthened  the 
Eastern  front  nearly  900  miles,  which  necessitates 
heavy  reinforcements  in  that  zone  for  the  Teutonic 
Allies.  —  - 

ROUMANIAN  forces,  estimated  at  160,000  men, 
are  trying  to  batter  their  way  thru  the  passes 
of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  to  overrun  the 
plains  of  Hungary. 

German  and  Austro-Hungarian  officers,  fight- 
ing side  by  side,  have  checked  the  first  rush  of 
the  Roumanians. 

The  prompt  declaration  of  war  against  Roumania 
by  Germany  shows,  in  the  opinion  of  some  mili- 
tary critics,  that  this  country  is  going  to  take  an 
important  part  in  the  operations  precipitated  by 
the  intervention  of  the  newest  enemy  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers. 

Long  before  Roumania  opened  hostilities  the 
German  general  staff,  foreseeing  the  swing  of 
affairs  in  Roumania,  began  massing  Austro-Ger- 
man  troops  and  artillery  along  the  Hungarian-Rou- 
manian border  and  along  the  Danube  in  Serbia. 
The  Roumanians  had  concentrated  a  heavy  force 
of  troops  at  Turnu  Severin,  on  the  Danube,  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  beginning  a  drive  into 
Serbia.  However,  belief  has  been  expressed  by 
some  military  experts  that  the  Roumanians  will 
not  undertake  any  extensive  operations  against 
the  Austro-German  and  Bulgarian  armies  in  the 
Balkans  until  the  Russian  army,  which  has  been 
stationed  upon  the  Roumanian  frontier,  in  Bessara- 
bia, is  working  in  perfect  military  harmony  with 
the  Roumanians. 

Turnu  Severin  is  seventy-five  miles  from  the 
railway  line,  which  constitutes  the  chief  artery  of 
communication  between  Germany  and  Turkey. 

There  have  been  exchanges  of  firing  between 
Roumanian  and  Bulgarian  troops,  across  the 
Danube,  near  Rustchuk. 

BERLIN  is  keeping  close  watch  upon  develop- 
ments in  Greece,  and  the  press  has  begun  to 
warn  the  people  that .  "further  embarrass- 
ment" may  be  expected  in  the  Balkans.  A  similar 
tone  was  adopted  concerning  Roumania  for  two 
weeks  before  King  Ferdinand's  government  de- 
clared war. 

Significance  is  attached  to  the  fact  that  Prince 
Andrew  of  Greece  visited  England  and  was  the 
guest  of  King  George. 

Regarding  the  situation  in  Greece,  the  Lokal 
Anzeiger  says: 

"We  must  expect  that  Roumania's  entry  into 
the  war  also  will  influence  the  decisions  of  the 
Greek  government.  The  Greek  army  was  demob- 
ilize! according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Entente. 
Foreign  troops  are  now  standing  on  Greek  soil. 
It  is  not  easy  to  recall  to  the  colors  under  threat- 
ening guns  an  army  just  sent  home. 

"No  matter  how  many  more  new  enemies,  Ger- 
many and  her  allies  will  continue  to  fight  with 
confidence  until  final  victory  is  theirs." 

ON  THE  Somme  front  the  Entente  Allies,  con- 
tinue their  slow,  persistent  pressure;  a  per- 
sistent drag  like  that  with  which  a  heavy 
wrestler  wears  down  a  lighter  one.  Every  day  for 
the  past  week  has  seen  a  French  or  British  gain. 
It  is  never  a  large  one,  tho  once  the  French  swept 
over  German  trenches  on  a  front  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  captured  the  remains  of  the  village 
of  Maurepas;  but  It  Is  always  something.  Bit  by 
bit,  100  yards  one  day,  500  the  next,  60  the  day 
after,  and  so  on,  the  British  are  gaining  Thiepval, 
which  in  acknowledged  to  be  the  strongest  single 
German  point  of  resistance  on  the  whole  Somme 
front.  Their  tactics  are  designed  carefully  to  save 
men,  tho  even  so  the  losses  are  considerable,  but 
those  of  the  Germans  cannot  be  mucji  less,  if  any. 

Quite  a  number  of  German  prisoners  have  been 
taken,  especially  by  the  French;  tho  the  figures 
of  prisoners  on  the  West  front  are  always  small 
compared  to  the  wholesale  surrenders  in  the  East. 
Both  French  and  British  report  that  the  latest 


trenches  they  have  captured  are  of  comparatively 
hasty  construction,  not  at  all  like  the  concrete  and 
steel  fortresses  which  they  had  to  blast  out  and 
dig  up  at  first,  and  which  still  hold  out  at  Thiepval. 

For  the  last  few  days  the  French  have  main- 
tained an  unusually  heavy  fire  on  that  part  of  the 
line  southward  from  the  Somme  to  the  elbow  near 
Roye.  This  may  or  may  not  presage  a  new  attack, 
reinforcing  that  on  the  Somme. 

On  other  parts  of  the  Western  front  there  is 
little  of  interest.  Raids  by  the  British  in  the  North 
suffice  to  keep  the  Germans  uncertain  whether  a 
new  blow  may  not  be  preparing  in  that  direction, 
the  more  so  since  Britain,  even  taking  Berlin's 
figures  for  the  forces  used  at  the  Somme,  must 
have  a  large  number  of  unused  reserves  in  France. 
Around  Verdun  there  have  been  some  sharp  local 
attacks  and  counter  attacks,  the  French  always 
holding  their  own  and  sometimes  edging  forward. 

IN  THE  Eastern  theater  Petrograd  reports  the 
situation  as  unchanged.  During  the  last  few 
days  Generals  Hindenburg  and  Linsingen 
launched  a  series  of  attacks,  which  the  Germans 
claim  were  successful,  but  the  Russian  official 
statements  say  they  were  all  repulsed  by  curtain 
fire.     Southeast  of  Kovel,  where  heavy  fighting 


continues,  the  Germans  claim  to  have  retaken 
trenches  that  were  lost  to  the  Russians  on  Monday. 
Nothing  of  marked  importance  in  a  military  way 
has  taken  place  on  this  front  of  late. 


THE  Asiatic  campaign  is  once  again  in  full 
blast.  After  a  couple  of  weeks  of  rest  and 
reorganization  the  Grand  Duke  has  again 
cast  his  net  over  a  wide  area.  The  Russian  troops 
are  now  advancing  along  the  whole  front,  and  the 
Turks  are  again  on  the  move,  fighting  and  retreat- 
ing. After  the  capture  of  Mosul  advance  squadrons 
of  Cossack  cavalry  made  a  dash  for  Bitlis,  which 
was  speedily  evacuated  by  the  Turks. 

BAD  weather  in  the  Dolomites  is  hindering  Ital- 
ian operations,  but  some  progress  is  reported 
from  Rome.  There  is  no  change  in  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Goritz  district  or  on  the  Carso  plateau. 
General  Cadorna  is  now  within  fourteen  miles  of 
Triest.  The  progress  is  slow  in  the  mountainous 
country,  as  the  Austrians  have  strongly  fortified 
positions,  and  are  holding  on  with  grim  tenacity. 
Southwest  of  Goritz  the  Italians  have  taken  the 
Austrian  second  line  trenches,  and  at  some  places 
have  penetrated  to  the  third  enemy  line. 


j„,Ueate:   1 — Russian  Left 

Till  Map  Show*  the  Situation  at  the  Moment  In  the "^•^~7*^R^»*'rf*»  ASl£j"^5".hed  With 
MlnK   flattering   Way  Thru    Carpathian    l>na*e*  Jt0tO  \'""^nrl^r,u,,n,,a'H   '•''"»»"""  'south 
TranVlvanta  Frontier.    Heavy  Arrow..  Show  ^t"' J„  T^ton-Bulirar  Force.  From  South 
Aaatro-HunKBrlana.  8— Alllew'  galonlhl  Force*  ihr.«.«" 
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Shippers   League  Tells  Plans 


Rate  Reductions  Asked 

FOUR  large  farmers'  associations  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  recently  appealed 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a 
reduction  of  freight  rates  on  the  products  of  their 
members.  The  Florida  Growers'  and  Shippers' 
League  asked  reductions  in  rates  amounting  to 
24  ^  per  cent  per  box  on  citrus  fruits  from  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  to  points  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee  and  Illinois.  The  Nebraska 
State  Grange  and  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Union 
joined  in  a  petition  asking  that  the  Union  Pacific 
and  other  western  railroads  be  required  to  continue 
operation  of  peddler  cars  for  the  peddling  from 
town  to  town  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables. 
These  cars  have  been  taken  off,  resulting  in  higher 
rates.  The  Northwestern  Potato  Traffic  Company 
of  Minnesota  asked  that  the  rate  of  70  cents  per 
hundredweight  from  Minnesota  points  be  reduced  to 
58  cents. 

Hits  Print  Paper  Cost 

SENATOR  HITCHCOCK  of  Nebraska  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  revenue  bill  intended  to 
prevent  manufacturers  from  charging  exorbi- 
tant rates  for  news  print  paper.  The  amendment 
would  impose  a  graduated  internal  tax  on  all  news 
print  paper  selling  above  2  cents  a  pound,  the  ratio 
increasing  as  the  price  of  paper  advances.  The  tax 
ranges  from  $1  a  ton  for  paper  selling  at  $40  and 
up  to  $45  a  ton.  The  tax  gradually  increases  until 
it  reaches  $40  a  ton  for  paper  selling  for  $90  or 
over. 

"My  proposed  amendment  is  designed  not  so 
much  to  raise  revenue,"  said  Senator  Hitchcock, 
who  is  publisher  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  "as 
to  make  it  unprofitable  for  paper  manufacturers  to 
charge  exorbitant  prices  for  news  print  paper." 

Shipping  Dead  Animals 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  a  result 
of  the  calling  to  its  notice  the  violation  of 
the  law  regarding  the  shipping  of  dead  ani- 
mals in  the  same  car  with  live  animals,  issued  the 
following  statement  which  covers  the  regulation  as 
amended  on  July  1:  "No  dead  animal  shall  be 
transported,  offered,  or  accepted  for  transportation 
in  the  same  car  with  live  animals  for  the  original 
point  of  shipment  in  any  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  or  thru  any  other 
State,  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia."  This 
regulation  is  binding  alike  on  the  part  of  both  the 
carrier  and  the  shipper,  and  \iolation  of  the  law  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $100. 

Illinois  State  Fair 

CLOVEN-HOOFED  animals,  barred  from  the 
Illinois  State  Fair  for  two  years  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  will 
be  back  at  the  Fair  when  it  is  opened  this  year.  It 
will  be  held  from  September  15  to  23,  at  Spring- 
field, the  State  capital.  Interest  will  be  greater 
this  year  because  of  the  fact  that  the  scourge  took 
away  some  of  the  best  livestock  of  the  State,  enab- 
ling those  animals  not  quite  so  classy  to  be  in  the 
running.  Secretary  B.  M.  Davidson  says  that  this 
fact  has  encouraged  a  large  number  of  farmers, 
who  have  never  exhibited  before,  to  enter  their 
herds,  because  of  the  lessened  competition  as  far  as 
class  is  concerned. 

U.  S.  Denies  Prediction 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
1  cauwe  of  the  reports  published  in  news- 
papers thruout  the  country  crediting  of- 
ficials of  the  department  with  predicting  a  big  rise 
in  the  price  of  wheat  because  of  damage  done  the 
growing  crop  by  black  rust,  issued  the  following 
statement:  "No  official  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  made  any  statement  to  the 
effort  that  wheat  would  rise  to  $2  or  any  other 
price,  or  has  made  any  prediction  of  the  effect  of 
black  rust  on  the  prices  of  wheat." 

Packers  Blamed  Again 

THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  started  an 
investigation  into  the  charges  made  by  Rep- 
resentative Rainey  of  Illinois  that  the  meat 
packers  are  owners  of  the  largest  bakeries,  and  are 
responsible  for  the  threatened  rise  in  the  price  of 
bread  thruout  the  country.  Representative  Rainey 
urged  that  the  flour  mixing  law  be  amended,  point- 
ing out  that  bread  in  Hungary  is  selling  for  3 
cents  a  loaf,  and  that  in  Ireland,  where  Minnesota 
flour  is  selling  for  $11  a  barrel,  the  price  of  bread 
is  but  3  cents  a  loaf. 


BEGINNING  September  1,  5  cents  a  car 
will  be  collected  by  the  National  Live- 
stock Shippers'  Protective  League,  as  a 
voluntary  assessment  to  help  defray  expenses 
of  livestock  rate  litigation  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  This  associa- 
tion was  formed  some  time  ago,  the  purpose 
of  it  being  explained  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Farming  Business.  Farmers'  organiza- 
tions from  every  part  of  the  country  are  mem- 
bers of  this  gigantic  livestock  association 
which  is  a  united  effort  to  push  legislation  to 
help  the  livestock  farmer,  and  to  fight  pro- 
posed rate  increases,  etc.  The  assessment  will 
be  collected  by  each  livestock  exchange,  thru 
the  sanction  of  the  National  Livestock  Ex- 
change. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  League 
telling  of  its  plan,  and  giving  the  reason  why 
the  farmer  is  asked  to  pay  the  voluntary  as- 
sessment as  follows: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  hav- 
ing reopened  the  entire  question  of  livestock 
freight  rates,  rules  and  regulations,  the  Nation- 
al Livestock  Shippers'  Protective  League  was 
organized  by  practically  all  the  livestock  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States,  consolidating 
their  interests  and  efforts  in  this  one  league 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  shipper 
from  unjust  raises  of  freight  rates  and  other 
matters,  such  as  cleaning  and  disinfecting  car 
charges,  bedding  charges,  loading  and  unload- 
ing charges,  uniform  shipping  contract,  valu- 
ation clause  in  shipper's  contract,  and  all 
other  vital  questions  pertaining  to  the  trans- 
portation of  livestock. 

"To  create  a  fund  necessary  to  hire  attor- 
neys, pay  expenses  and  maintain  an  office 
with  competent  men  in  charge  to  look  after 
your  interests  in  the  above,  we  have  requested 
the  commission  men  at  the  different  yards  for 
the  next  six  months  to  deduct  5  cents  per  car 
from  all  shipments  to  market  and  forward  it 
to  E.  F.  Keefer,  secretary  of  the  league,  at 
Chicago.  This  fund  will  be  expended  Ju- 
diciously by  the  finance  committee,  and  a 
true  and  just  accounting  made. 

"This  manner  of  collecting  is  equitable,  the 
amount  is  small,  and  the  cause  is  great. 

"We  hope  this  meets  with  your  approval.  If 
you  object,  your  commission  merchant  will 
refund  same  to  you." 

The  rate  increase  m  this  case,  if  permitted, 
would  mean  millions  to  the  farmer  each  year. 
The  commission  refused  the  appeal  of  the 
roads  following  the  previous  hearing,  but  on 
application  it  decided  to  reopen  the  case. 
The  need  to  fight  this  proposed  advance  is 
obvious.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  accom- 
plished without  concerted  effort.  Concerted 
effort  costs  money,  for  the  best  rate  attorneys 
are  needed  to  fight  the  battery  of  law  deans 
that  the  railroads  have  representing  them  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  Five  cents  a  car  is  not 
much;  in  fact,  it  won't  be  felt.  It  means  just 
one  cigar  less  for  the  farmer,  but  it  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  him  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 


Dr.  Galloway  Back  in  Capital 

DR.  B.  T.  GALLOWAY,  who  two  years  ago  re- 
signed the  position  of  assistant  secretary  of 
agriculture  to  become  dean  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  has  resigned  that  po- 
sition and  returned  to  the  employ  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  special  investigator  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  along  lines  connected  with 
his  life  work  in  that  field. 


No  Bread  Price  Increase 

CHARLES  PAESCH,  treasurer  of  the  Master 
Bakers'  Association  of  Chicago,  has  an- 
nounced that  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread  at  the  present  time.  He  said  that 
altho  the  5-cent  loaf  is  selling  at  cost,  the  only  in- 
crease will  come  from  non-members  of  the  associa- 
tion, who  cannot  exist  without  increasing  the  sell- 
ing price. 


Meat  Men  to  Ask  Pay  Raise 

FRANK  MORRISON,  secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  announces  that  the  em- 
ployes of  the  meat  packing  plants  thruout  the 
United  States  are  being  organized  and  are  almost 
ready  to  present  their  demands  for  better  wages 
and  working  conditions. 


Farming  Business  News 

The  Ohio  Red  Polled  Breeders*  Association  was 
the  object  of  the  meeting  of  the  Red  Polled  breeders 
in  Ohio,  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 

*  *  * 

The  appointment  as  judge  of  Milking  Shorthorns 
at  the  International  has  been  accepted  by  Prof.  H. 
Barton,  of  Macdonald  College,  Quebec,  Canada. 

*  *  * 

Eighty-three  Hereford  bull  calves  have  been  sold 
to  H.  C.  Taylor  of  Roanoke,  Mo.,  by  the  St.  Fran- 
cois County  Hereford  Breeders'  Association  of  Mis- 
souri. 

*  *  * 

Three  Holstein-Friesian  cows  were  sold  from  the 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Hospital  herd  by  the  Iowa 
State  Board  of  Control.    The  selling  price  was 

$2,900. 

*  *  • 

W.  F.  Stephen,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Ayr-" 
shire  Breeders'  Association,  announces  that  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  are  ready  for  distri- 
bution. 

*  *  * 

The  American  Meat  Packers'  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  Cincinnatti,  Ohio,  be- 
gining  October  9.    The  convention  will  last  for 

three  days. 

*  *  * 

Reclamation  of  1,500  to  2,000  acres  of  land  in 
Dunham  and  Marengo  counties,  111.,  is  sought  in  a 
petition  now  being  circulated  for  the  formation  of 

a  drainage  district. 

*  *  * 

More  than  two  hundred  farmers  from  Ironton, 
Ableman,  La  Valle  and  Baraboo,  were  shown  the 
workings  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  packing  plant 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  recently. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Anita  Baldwin,  owner  of  the  Santa  Anita 
Ranch  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  recently  pur- 
chased $40,000  worth  of  Holsteins  from  the  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  Corporation. 

*  *  * 

The  Kansas  State  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Topeka, 
from  September  11  to  16.  Judging  from  the  entry 
list,  the  fair  will  be  the  greatest  in  years,  and  a 
record  attendance  is  looked  for. 

*  *  » 

The  city  board  of  health  of  Lincoln,  111.,  has  in- 
stituted a  war  on  flies,  and  has  purchased  two 
dozen  municipal  fly  catchers,  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  downtown  district. 

*  *  * 

Secretary  Joe  Morris  of  the  Tennessee  Jersey 
Breeders'  Association  has  ready  for  distribution  a 
pamphlet  to  interest  the  farmers  in  Jersey  cattle. 
His  office  is  located  at  Nashville. 

*  *  * 

Segis  Aaggie  Netherland,  dam  of  the  world's 
record  breaking  cow  Ormsby  Jane  Segis  Aaggie, 
has  been  sold  to  a  Holstein  breeder  in  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  by  Oliver  Cahana,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo. 

*  *  * 

The  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle  recently  imported 
by  F.  S.  Peer  now  at  the  Osceola  Farms,  Cranford, 
N.  J.,  were  inspected  by  a  gathering  of  milking 
shorthorn  breeders  who  recently  visited  the  farms. 

*  *  * 

The  third  national  convention  of  the  employes  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  held  last  week 
in  New  York.  The  convention  lasted  for  five  days. 
Delegates  were  present  from  all  of  the  important 
meat  inspection  centers.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
vention was  to  urge  standardization  of  salaries. 

*  *  * 

The  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
will  distribute  130,000  maps  of  national  forests  this 
year.  The  best  camp  sites,  good  hunting  grounds, 
fishing  grounds,  roads,  trails  and  telephone  lines 
are  shown  by  the  maps,  which  also  contain  direc- 
tions how  to  reach  the  various  points  of  interest. 

*  *  * 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Prefect  of  Police 
in  Paris  has  ordered  that  the  wholesale  price  of 
butter  shall  not  be,  more  than  42  cents  ,  a  pound, 
and  that  the  retail  price  shall  not  exceed  that 
price  for  half  a  pound.  Best  butter  in  Paris  is  now 
selling  for  about  70  cents  a  pound.  The  police 
official  has  the  power  to  govern  the  price  of  food. 

*  *  * 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  Clay  County.  Iowa,  Im- 
provement Association  and  pure-bred  stock  breed- 
ers of  the  county:  President,  W>  J.  Crow,  Webb; 
secretary.  Clarence  Thuirer,  Fostoria.  The  associ- 
ation has  decided  to  issue  a  directory  listing  the) 
members  and  the  kind  of  livestock  they  have  for 
sale. 
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Ducks  and  Drakes" 


Uncommon  Kinds  Which  Are  Uncommonly  Good 


w 


Indian  Runners 


HILE  White  Pe- 
kins  are  raised 
almost  exclu- 
sively on  commercial 
duck  farms,  several 
other  breeds  are  just 
as  good  or  even  better 
for  the  average  farmer. 
Within  the  past  few 
years  Indian  Runners 
have  come  into  wide 
popularity  and  are  now  being  raised  in  large  num- 
bers all  over  the  country.  Their  capacity  for  lay- 
ing large  white  eggs  has  won  them  the  favor  both 
of  farmers  and  amateur  poultry  keepers.  Many 
people  who  keep  both  hens  and  ducks  find  that  the 
latter  lay  the  larger  number  of  eggs  in  the  course 
of  a  year. 

"But  I  haven't  any  water  for  them,"  is  a  common 
objection  when  a  farmer  or  his  wife  is  urged  to  keep 
ducks.  No  water  to  swim  in  is  needed,  however, 
and  the  ducks  get  along  just  as  well  without  it. 
They  must  have  plenty  to  drink,  tho,  and  in  a  re- 
ceptacle deep  enough  to  let  them  completely  im- 
merse their  bills.  If  they  cannot  clean  out  their 
nostrils  frequently,  they  are  likely  to  be  smothered 
by  the  accumulation  of  mash  or  mud. 

On  the  whole,  Indian  Runner  ducks  are  easier  to 
manage  than  hens,  yet  some  people  seem  to  have 
difficulty  in  raising  the  ducklings.  As  a  rule,  the 
trouble  lies  either  in  wrong  feeding  methods  or  in 
the  fact  that  the  youngsters  are  not  kept  dry  and 
clean.  Ducklings  require  close  attention  for  the 
first  two  months,  or  until  they  are  well  feathered 
out.  It  is  particularly  necessary  that  they  should 
not  be  overfed.  They  are  voracious  eaters  and  if 
allowed  to  do  so,  will  stuff  themselves  beyond  all 
reason,  the  result  being  that  they  retire  to  a  se- 
cluded spot  and  cease  to  breathe.  There  will  be  no 
such  unfortunate  consequences  if  they  are  fed  at 
regular  intervals  and  given  only  what  they  will 
eat  up  clean  in  about  twenty  minutes.  They  should 
be  clamorously  hungry  at  mealtime,  yet  this  does 
not  mean  that  they  should  be  underfed. 

SOME  breeders  have  elaborate  formulas  for  feed- 
ing, but  I  never  found  that  they  gained  any- 
thing by  them.    I  have  raised  excellent  Indian 
Runners  on  the  same  dry  mash  that  I  keep  before 
my  hens,  a  commercial  laying  mash  from  the  grain 


By  E.  I.  Farrington 

store.  This  mash  has  been  given  regularly  four  or 
five  times  a  day  when  the  ducklings  were  small, 
and  three  times  after  four  weeks.  This  plan  re- 
duces the  work  of  caring  for  the  birds  to  a  minimum 
and  they  thrive  nicely. 

The  traditional  ration  for  ducklings  is  a  wet  mash 
— not  really  wet,  but  moistened  just  enough  so  that 
it  will  crumble  between  the  fingers.  A  sloppy  mash 
is  to  be  avoided.  I  know  that  our  grandmothers 
used  to  raise  both  ducks  and  chickens  on  wet  corn 
mush,  but  it  is  a  problem  how  they  did  it.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  practice  of  a  very  successful  duck 
breeder: 

The  newly  hatched  ducklings  are  watered,  but 
not  fed,  until  thirty-six  hours  old.  Then  they  are 
given  bread  soaked  in  sweet  milk  and  squeezed  dry 
for  several  days,  the  bread  being  stale  and  sprinkled 
with  sand  of  chick  size  grit,  sometimes  with  a  little 
sifted  charcoal  added.  When  a  week  old,  the  young 
birds  are  gradually  shifted  to  a  crumbly  mash  made 
up  of  four  parts  bran,  one  part  middlings,  one  part 
corn  meal,  two  parts  of  green  stuff  cut  fine,  with 
5  per  cent  of  beef  scraps  and  a  little  chick  grit. 

When  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  cracked  corn  or 
wheat  is  given  for  a  night  ration.  If  not  easily  ob- 
tained the  middlings  may  be  omitted  from  the  mash, 
which  should  be  fed  morning  and  noon.  The  green 
stuff  may  consist  of  lettuce  chopped  fine,  clover  or 
alfalfa  and  later  of  vegetables  from  the  garden.  Its 
purpose  is  to-  provide  bulk,  as  well  as  mineral  mat- 
ter. 

Sometimes  rolled  oats  and  bread  crumbs  slightly 
moistened  are  fed  for  the  first  week.  I  have  found 
the  rolled  oats  valuable,  altho  somewhat  expensive. 
Several  times  when  I  have  needed  to  be  away  all 
day  I  have  sprinkled  rolled  oats  on  the  grass  over 
a  wide  area  and  the  ducklings  have  fed  on  them.  It 
is  important  that  the  food,  whatever  it  is,  be  clean 
and  wholesome.  Grit  must  be  at  hand  at  all  times 
and  there  should  be  no  lack  of  water  for  even  half 
an  hour.  The  youngsters  love  to  play  in  the  water 
and  make  it  foul  in  a  short  time,  for  which  reason 
it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  chickens  and  ducklings 
in  the  same  inclosure.  For  that  reason,  also,  an 
automatic  drinking  fountain  is  not  desirable,  as  the 
water  needs  to  be  changed  frequently.  Some  breed- 
ers have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  make  a  little  port- 
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able  platform  ot  fine 
wire  netting,  on  which 
the  fountain  is  placed, 
so  that  the  water  which 
is  slopped  out  will  fall 
thru  to  the  ground, 
while  the  ducklings  will 
keep  themselves  dry. 
Ducklings  are  much 
dirtier  than  chickens, 
anyway,    and    if  not 

moved  to  new  ground  frequently  are  likely  to  be- 
come a  nuisance. 

It  is  very  easy  to  raise  ducklings  with  a  hen. 
There  should  be  a  box  for  shelter  at  night  and  a 
yard  of  boards  just  high  enough  so  that  the  duck- 
lings cannot  see  over  it.  If  they  can  see  over,  they 
are  sure  to  climb  over,  unless  the  yard  is  covered. 
The  hen  may  be  allowed  to  fly  out  and  in  at  her 
own  good  pleasure.  About  the  only  use  the  duck- 
lings have  for  her  anyway  is  to  keep  them  warm 
at  night  and  on  wet  days.  By  the  time  they  are 
feathered  out,  she  will  be  disgusted  with  them  and 
ready  to  go  back  to  the  laying  house. 

When  the  ducks  have  matured,  they  will  be  large 
enough  to  eat  whole  corn  and  wheat  at  night.  For 
a  morning  ration  a  mash  made  as  follows  is  to  be 
recommended:  Three  parts  bran,  two  parts  corn 
meal,  two  parts  green  stuff,  with  a  little  beef  scrap 
added.  This  mash  should  also  be  fed  at  noon  if 
the  ducks  are  confined  to  yards.  Also,  they  must 
have  plenty  of  cracked  oyster  shell  and  grit.  In- 
dian Runners  grow  rapidly  and  will  do  well  if 
hatched  out  in  May,  altho  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  them  protection  from  the  sun  when  warm 
weather  comes. 

Being  considerably  smaller  than  Pekins,  Indian 
Runners  cannot  profitably  be  raised  for  table  birds, 
altho  the  flesh  is  very  good  indeed,  and  is  to  be 
prized  for  the  family  table.  I  consider  a  young 
Indian  Runner  extra  fine  eating.  It  is  as  layers, 
tho,  that  these  birds  are  prized  and  they  have  well 
been  termed  the  Leghorns  of  the  duck  family.  They 
are  likely  to  begin  in  the  fall  and  lay  right  thru 
the  winter,  but  not  unless  they  have  a  comfortable 
house  with  dry  litter  to  stand  on.  If  they  are 
forced  or  even  allowed  to  paddle  around  in  the  snow 
much  of  the  time,  no  eggs  will  be  laid  until  Feb- 
ruary. Any  roughly  built  house  open  in  the  front 
Continued  on  Page  793 


FROM  A  SMALL  BEGINNING 

What  One  Business  Farmer  Did  in  Thirty  Short  Months 


THE  success  of  P.  E.  Donnell  of  Jasper 
County,  Missouri,  ranks  in  point  of  romance 
almost  with  the  early  pioneers,  who  entered 
the  wilderness  on  foot  and  in  covered  wagons,  and 
«arved  out  homes  for  themselves  and  families.  It 
has  been  said  that  with  the  scarcity  of  public  lands, 
the  time  of  quick  returns  from  farming  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  that  he  who  does  not  own  his  land 
has  but  a  life  of  toil  ahead  of  him — without  chance 
of  the  "silver  lining"  to  his  dark  cloud. 

This  argument  is  all  "shot  to  pieces"  by  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Donnell,  whose  story  is,  indeed, 
an  encouraging  one  for  the  downhearted.  Mr. 
Donnell  is  the  owner  of  a  dairy  herd  numbering 
something  over  one  hundred  fine  cows.  Machines 
do  all  his  milking;  scarcely  a  day  ever  passes  that 
he  does  not  receive  a  check  for  a  more  or  less 
large  figure.  His  cows  produce  as  much  on  Sunday 
as  any  other  day.  In  fact,  to  put  it  in  few  words, 
Mr.  Donnell  is  fast  becoming  wealthy. 

And  thirty  months  before,  this  man  had  to  do 
some  close  figuring  in  order  to  pay  the  grocery  and 
other  absolutely  necessary  bills.  Thirty  months 
ago,  four  ordinary  mules  formed  the  only  thing  he 
possessed  in  the  way  of  livestock — and  the  feed- 
ing of  even  those  was  a  large  problem  to  him. 

Today,  he  is  not  in  the  least  worried  about  pay- 
ing his  bills,  no  matter  how  large.  Why  should 
he  be?  His  cows,  alone,  are  netting  him  an 
average  of  $6,200  a  year. 

Mr.  Donnell  secured  a  five-year  lease,  and  he  and 
his  family  moved  onto  a  640-acre  farm,  near  Waco, 
In  March,  1913.  He  had  no  wheat,  but  planted  a 
large  acreage  of  corn.  But,  in  spite  of  unremit- 
ting toil,  early  and  late,  when  the  hot  summer 
winds  began  to  shrivel  the  leaves,  this  crop  gave 
unmistakable  signs  of  failure. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  some 
of  them  far  better  fixed  to  withstand  the  blow  than 
Donnell,  joined  in  one  loud  wail  of  dismay  and 
discouragement.  Not  so  Mr.  Donnell.  He  bought 
two  silos.  They  were  bought  on  credit,  of  course. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  fill  them  with  what  crop  he 
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had,  paying  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  others  that  "it  would  be  best  to  have  a 
few  cattle  to  feed  it  to."  He  had  none  at  all,  ex- 
cept the  family  cow.  That  fall  he  made  strenu- 
ous attempts  to  sell  his  ensilage  to  neighbors,  in 
order  to  secure  something  for  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  an  entire  loss.  He  offered  it  at 
almost  their  own  price,  but  they  would  have  none 
of  it.  He  went  to  other  neighborhoods  and  offered 
his  product  at  reduced  rates,  but  with  no  success. 
Those  who  realized  the  value  of  ensilage  had  their 
own  siios,  and  the  others  would  not  buy  at  any 
price.  & 

The  prospect  looked  exceedingly  gloomy,  but 
Donnell  simply  refused  to  give  up.  About  this  time, 
with  not  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  he  attended  one  of 
the  numerous  sales  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
auctioneer  gave  "one  year's  time  without  interest 
if  paid  when  due"  as  the  terms  of  sale.  Among 
other  livestock  offered  were  twenty-three  good 
cows.  When  Donnell  arrived  home  the  entire  herd 
accompanied  him.  Their  milk-producing  qualities 
were  greatly  stimulated  by  the  splendid  ensilage. 
Soon  money  began  rolling  into  the  hands  of 
Donnell. 

Sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  or  three,  as  the 
chance  offered,  Mr.  Donnell  purchased  other  cows. 
Then  he  paid  for  his  two  silos.  Twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  the  first  sale  he  paid  for  the 
twenty-three  cows,  being  the  owner  of  twenty-one 
calves  in  addition,  and  all  free  from  debt. 

A  business  that  has  since  grown  to  large  pro- 
portions was  on  the  way  to  success.  A  large  barn 
for  the  growing  herd  was  badly  needed,  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  at  last  agreed  to  furnish  material 
for  its  construction,  if  Donnell  would  do  the  work. 
This  was  done,  and  many  other  improvements  were 
made.    Later  other  barns  were  erected. 

Until  a  short  time  ago  it  required  an  hour  and 
a  half  for  Mr.  Donnell's  two  daughters  and  two 


b  red  men  to  milk  the  cows.  This  was  expensive. 
A  milking  machine  was  installed.  Things  are  dif- 
ferent now.  Now  the  two  girls  can  milk  the  entire 
herd — larger  than  before,  too — in  about  one-half 
hour,  and  without  the  finger-cramping,  hard  work 
attached  to  the  old  style  system.  The  milker  is 
run  by  a  small  gasoline  engine,  which  also  fur- 
nishes power  for  the  feed  grinder  at  the  same  time. 
All  the  attendants  have  to  do  is  to  move  the  milkers 
from  one  cow  to  another,  as  required.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  the  milker  is  that  while  a  cow  may 
kick  and  refuse  to  be  milked  by  hand  it  will  munch 
food  and  stand  perfectly  quiet  while  the  machine 
does  its  work. 

Since  its  installation,  the  machine  has  actually 
saved  in  labor  alone  enough  to  pay  the  first  $250 
on  the  machine.  Now,  when  a  hired  hand  wants 
a  raise  he  has  not  the  old  bugbear  of  a  large  herd 
to  be  milked  by  hand  to  hold  over  Donnell's  head. 

The  whole  milk  is  shipped  to  a  nearby  city  night 
and  morning.  Payment  is  received  each  week  or 
each  day,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  and  every  cow 
is  frequently  tested  for  tuberculosis,  and  the  entire 
herd  is  kept  in  perfect  condition  at  all  times.  Mr. 
Donnell  never  bothers  about  the  milking.  He 
spends  the  time  directing  the  work  of  the  men  in 
the  fields.  The  calves  are  fed  a  preparation  that 
costs  about  thirty  cents  a  week  each.  The  milk 
thus  saved  brings  about  $1.40  a  week,  a  profit  over 
the  old  method  of  about  $1.10.  Besides,  under  the 
care  of  the  two  girls,  who  do  all  the  feeding  of  the 
calves,  the  latter  thrive  immensely. 

Donnell's  days  are  well  spent,  tho  not  in  hard 
labor,  as  of  yore.    He  owns  part  of  a  huge  thrash- 


narvesting  or  aooui  no  ,  ~ ~„     Also  he 

addition  to  nearly  as  much  more  of ^corn.  A'bo,^ 
looks  after  the  cutting  of  «omfI',"^I  t  0f  meadow 
of  hay,  and  has  about  the  same  amount  ol 

^nnell  raised  the  best  oats  in  his  vicinity,  about 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Beehive  for  the  Amateur 

ASK  your  grocer  for  a  cracker  box,  or  some  box 
of  about  tbe  same  size.  In  the  bottom  of  one 
end  of  the  box  cut  a  slot  Vt"  deep  and  4"  long. 
Nail  on  two  small  cleats  lengthwise  about  1%"  up 
from  the  bottom,  and  to  these  nail  four  or  five  cross- 
pieces.  This  platform  is  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure to  prevent  the  comb  from  breaking  and  falling 
down  when  the  box  is  removed  from  the  tree  in 
the  fall.  Buy  a  piece  of  foundation  comb  8"xl6" 
and  cut  into  strips  2"xl6".  Nail  in  a  small  cleat 
across  each  end  about  %"  down,  or  the  width  of 
the  boards  you  are  to  use  for  the  first  top.  Lay  in 
one  of  these  strips  of  wood,  resting  it  on  the  cleats. 
Now  place  next  to  this  a  strip  of  foundation  comb, 
bending  it  over  the  edge  of  the  wood  a  little.  Melt 
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of  the  roof  is  nailed  on  permanently,  while  the  other 
is  hinged  so  that  the  door  may  be  raised  and  the 
stuff  put  in.  The  feed  and  grit  work  down  auto- 
matically as  they  are  eaten  by  the  chickens,  thus 
saving  the  work  of  many  feedings. 

The  oats  sprouter  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  fresh  green  feed  for  the  chickens  all  thru 
the  winter.  It  is  built  as  a  stand  which  holds  the 
trays  of  oats.  The  trays  are  nearly  filled  with  oats 
which  are  well  moistened.  The  sprouter  is  then  set 
by  the  furnace  or  stove  where  it  can  get  plenty 
of  warmth  and  the  sprouting  oats  are  moistened 
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ful  thought  will  show  how  to  put  this  feeder  to- 
gether with  little  waste  of  material. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  square,  try-square,  gauge 
and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Make  the  ends  first.  Plane  a 
good  joint  on  an  edge  of  two  8"  pieces  and  put 
together  with  corrugated  fasteners,  using  them  in 
the  ends  as  well  as  sides.  Lay  out  the  ends  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  From  the  bottom  mark  up 
3"  and  mark  points  on  both  edges,  again  6"  and 
draw  lines  across.  Find  center  and  put  a  point 
3"  to  each  side.  Measure  up  24"  and  mark  points 
on  botli  edges,  then  find  middle  of  end.  Connect 
all  points  and  saw  carefully  to  line.  Mark  the  par- 
tition the  same  way.  Make  the  bottom  or  floor  of 
two  8"  boards.  The  sides  of  the  hopper  are  made 
of  12"  and  10"  boards.  They  need  to  be  notched  to 
fit  where  the  piece  extends  down  into  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper.  One  roof  board  may  be  left  full 
12"  wide,  while  the  other  is  cut  to  11%". 

ASSEMBLY— Nail  the  bottom  and  then  the  3" 
side  pieces  to  the  ends  and  middle  partition.  Nail 
on  the  sides.  Nail  on  one  side  of  the  roof  per- 
manently.   Put  hinges  on  the  other  piece. 

Oats  Sprouter 

MATERIAL— 

One  piece  %"xl2"x9'  pine. 

One  piece  %"xl2"xl2'4". 

A  number  of  6d.  and  8d.  common  nails. 

Before  beginning  this  problem  make  out  the  bill 
of  stock.  There  are  twenty-eight  pieces  with  only 
five  different  dimensions.  Lay  out  all  the  material 
before  beginning  to  saw  so  as  to  be  sure  that  you 
have  figured  correctly. 


Egg  Tester 


the  turned-over  edge  of  the  foundation  comb  just 
enough  to  make  it  stick  to  the  piece  of  wood. 
Finish  out  the  top,  alternating  the  strips  of  wood 
and  the  foundation  comb.  The  last  strip  of  wood 
should  fit  tight,  being  wedged  down  into  place. 
This  first  top  should  be  flush  with  the  top  of  the 
box.  Now  fasten  on  the  regular  top  that  came  with 
the  box,  or  one  similar  to  it.  Nail  a  2"  landing 
board  below  the  opening  in  front. 

Screw  on  at  the  back  a  piece  %"x2"x24",  allow- 
ing it  to  stick  up  at  least  a  foot  over  the  back. 
This  is  to  nail  onto  the  tree  when  the  hive  is  set 
out  to  catch  wild  bees. 

Select  a  tree  with  a  branch  coming  out  at  a 
right  angle  as  nearly  as  possible.  Nail  the  strip  of 
wood  at  the  back  to  the  tree  trunk  with  a  16d.  nail, 
leaving  the  head  of  the  nail  free  so  it  can  be  easily 
drawn  with  a  claw  hammer.  Put  up  these  boxes 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  bees  begin  to  swarm. 
The  wild  bees  may  be  caught  in  the  trees  near  the 
house  or  barns,  in  the  woods  or  fields,  or  by  the 
roadside.  They  may  then  be  brought  to  the  house 
if  it  is  desired,  or  they  may  be  left  wherever  they 
are  caught  until  the  honey  season  is  over.  In  mov- 
ing the  swarm  it  is  best  to  go  after  the  bees  are 
quiet  for  the  evening,  and  close  the  slot  opening  to 
keep  them  all  inside.  After  setting  the  box  in  its 
new  place  the  slot  may  be  opened  and  the  bees 
will  begin  work  with  the  new  day.  A  long  shelf 
nailed  to  the  barn,  or  in  any  suitable  place,  fur- 
nishes an  ideal  place  to  keep  several  hives. 

This  simpler  beehive  is  one  of  the  best  problems 
that  can  be  used  for  boys.  They  take  a  very  high 
degree  of  interest  in  its  construction,  and  it  gives 
them  a  very  profitable  summer  interest.  Of  seven 
hives  put  out  in  this  manner,  the  author  secured 
six  good  swarms  of  bees  in  one  season.  This  was 
in  southern  Minnesota. 

Mother  Goose  was  a  very  modest  bird  when  she 
said: 

"A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay. 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon." 


Watering  Trough,  Etc. 

PURPOSE— Much  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  scientific  raising  of  chickens.  Con- 
veniences are  being  added  that  work  for  the 
saving  of  labor  and  for  the  health  and  well  being 
of  the  poultry.  The  watering  trough  is  one  of  the 
articles  that  should  be  found  in  all  yards.  It  must 
be  small  enough  to  move  easily,  and  constructed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  cleaned. 

The  chicken  feeder  or  hopper  is  an  improvement 
that  saves  much  labor  and  feed.  The  feeder  de- 
signed in  the  drawing  has  two  compartments,  one 
for  grit  and  the  other  for  ground  feed.    One  side 


each  day.  Under  proper  conditions  these  grow 
quickly,  and  a  tray  can  be  used  each  day,  thus  af- 
fording a  daily  supply  of  green  feed.  The  sprouts 
should  be  from  4"  to  6"  high  before  using. 

Watering  Trough 

MATERIAL— 

One  piece  %"x8"x7'10"  pine. 

A  number  of  8d.  common  nails  and  some  white 
lead. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— To  be  made  out  by  the  pupil. 
TOOLS — Saws,  pencil,  plane,  try-square,  rule  and 

hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Lay  out  and  finish  all  pieces  as 


PURPOSE— This  box  is  designed  to  aid  in  test- 
ing or  candling  eggs.     It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  box  with  a  hole  the  size  of  an  egg  in 
the  front,  a  hole  in  the  top  for  the  smoke  from  a 
lamp  to  escape  and  a  hinged  door  in  front  thru 
which  the  lamp  may  be  admitted.    An  electric 
bulb  may  be  used  instead  of  a  lamp.    The  tester 
is  used  in  a  dark  room.   Light  the  lamp  and  place 
it  in  the  box  and  hold  the  egg  over  the  opening 
in  front.    A  little  practice  will  soon  enable  the 
user  to  tell  the  condition  of  the  eggs. 
MATERIAL— Pine. 
One  piece  %"x8"x5'8". 
One  pair  small  butt  hinges. 
A  number  of  6d.  finishing  ,nails. 
BILL  OF  STOCK — Finished  dimensions. 
One  piece  %"x8"xl3"  for  back. 
Two  pieces  %"x7"xl3"  for  sides. 
One  piece  %"x8"x8"  for  bottom. 
One  piece  %"x4%"x8"  for  top.  * 
One  piece  %"x8"xll%"  for  door. 
One  piece  %"x2%"x8"  for  front  lower  piece. 
TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  gauge,  rule,  pencil,  try- 
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shown  in  the  drawing.  Take  care  to  make  good 
joints,  planing  the  edges  and  ends  at  each  joint. 
Before  nailing  put  white  lead  in  each  joint. 

Chicken  Feeder 

MATERIAL— 

One  piece  1/4"xl2"xl3'  pine. 
One  piece  %"xl0"x7'8". 
One  piece  %"x8"xl0'. 
One  piece  %"x8"x8'. 

One  pair  1%"  butt  hinges,  also  a  number  of  6d. 
and  8d.  common  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK — The  list  of  materials  given 
above  will  be  ample  to  complete  the  problem.  Care- 


square,  brace,  extension  bit,  T-bevel  and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS — Saw  and  plane  all  pieces  to 
dimensions.  To  shape  the  side  pieces,  measure 
up  on  one  edge  2%".  Across  the  opposite  end 
measure  in  3%"  from  the  corner.  Connect  these, 
and  saw  and  plane  to  the  line.  Set  the  T-bevel  to 
this  angle  just  made,  and  use  it  in  planing  the 
lower  front  piece,  top,  and  upper  end  of  door. 
Bore  a  1W  hole  in  the  center  of  the  top  board. 
Bore  another  1»4"  hole  in  the  center  of  the  door. 

ASSEMBLY— Nail  the  side  to  the  back.  Put 
on  the  lower  front  piece,  then  the  bottom  and  top. 
Lastly,  put  on  the  hinges. 
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"Hungry  Liz"  Won  in  Wyoming 

IN  THE  spring  when 
the  Club  work  for 
boys  was  organized 
at  Wheatland  and  I  de- 
cided to  feed  a  pig,  I 
found  myself  confront- 
ed by  a  first  difficulty — 
r^  that  of  securing  a  suit- 

able partner  for  the 
undertaking  —  namely, 
the  pig.  After  much 
inquiry  and  many  use- 
less trips  I  found  a  pig 
that  looked  promising 
to  me.  Her  mother  was 
a  high-grade  Poland 
China  and  her  sire  a 
pure-bred  Duroc  Jer- 
sey. After  bringing 
her  home  and  weighing 
her  she  was  placed  in 
a  small,  portable  pen. 
At  the  time  of  her  first 
feeding  she  manifested 

Clyde  Berger  the       tendency  which 

suggested  to  me  her 
name,    so    she    was    christened    "Hungry  Liz." 

Following  this  I  found  it  rather  difficult  in  regard 
to  feeding;  that  is,  what  sort  of  feed  I  should  use 
and  how  much  of  a  ration  of  each.  My  aim  was  to 
make  the  pig  grow  rapidly  as  possible.  Therefore, 
to  this  end  I  deemed  skimmilk  with  bran  and  dry, 
whole  corn  very  good  feeds,  both  as  bone  and  mus- 
cle producers.  I  began  feeding  the  first  month 
with  a  handful  of  bran  and  twelve  kernels  of  corn 
mixed  with  a  pint  of  milk  three  times  a  day.  This 
amount  I  slowly  increased  from  day  to  day  until 
four  weeks  later  the  ration  was  more  than  double 
that  with  which  I  started.  Likewise,  thruout  the 
whole  feeding  season  the  amount  was  gradually  in- 
creased until  at  the  last  feeding  the  daily  ration 
was  six  quarts  of  milk,  one-half  pound  of  corn  and 
two-thirds  pound  of  bran.  Besides  the  feed  trough 
I  also  had  a  trough  for  water,  which  I  filled  with 
fresh  water  three  times  a  day  for  the  pig. 

It  was  my  endeavor  to  keep  the  pen  and  sur- 
roundings clean  as  possible,  and  I  have  said  before 
the  pen  was  portable.  This  was  advantageous  in 
many  ways,  but  on  June  22,  when  moving  her  across 
an  irrigating  ditch,  she  sprained  her  shoulder.  At 
the  advice  of  the  veterinary  hot  baths  of  salt  and 
vinegar  were  used  until  she  recovered. 

As  a  whole  I  considered  my  undertaking  a  suc- 
cess. I  have  enjoyed  the  work  and  have  profited 
materially  by  It.  Here  is  to  the  good  luck  that  if 
Club  work  is  continued  another  year,  my  name  may 
be  found  among  those  who  successfully  completed 
this  year's  work  and  next  year  will  be  striving  to 
uphold  Wyoming's  Club  motto:  "To  Make  the  Best 
Better." 

The  contest  was  won  on  the  following  basis: 

Cost  of  labor  ,  f,  1.825 

Original  cost  of  pig   2.50 

Total  cost  of  feeds   5.193 

Total  expense  $  9.518 

Total  income  (7  cents  per  pound)  $14.84 

Net  profit  $  5.322 

Weight  of  hog  at  beginning  of  contest.  .40  pounds 

Weight  sixteen  weeks  later  212  pounds 

Gain   172  pounds 

Cost  per  pound  production   3  1-7  cents 

—Clyde  Berger,  Wyoming. 

Square  Rod  Garden  Girl 

MARTHA    BAIRD,  aged    11,    of  Jewell  City, 
Jewell  County,  Kansas,  is  the  little  girl  who 
won  the  1915  first  prize  of  five  dollars  in  the 
Square-rod  Garden  contest,  which  was  open  to  any 
boy  or  girl  of  the  entire  State  under  18  years  of  age. 

When  the  wet  weather  was  running  out  of  com- 
petition approximately  a  hundred  others  all  over 
the  State,  this  little  girl  toiled  faithfully  at  the 
task  she  had  undertaken.  It  is  the  unusually  wet 
summer  combined  with  her  age  that  made  Martha's 
record  a  remarkable  one.  She  not  only  planted  and 
raised  vegetables,  but  she  sold  them  at  good  prices. 

Here  Miss  Martha  tells  in  her  own  interesting 
way  the  story  of  her  experience  that  helped  place 
her  name  among  the  leading  prize  winners  of  the 
State. 

"My  plot  of  ground  was  an  old  chicken  yard 
which  had  not  been  used  for  a  year  or  two.  There 
are  trees  near  this  spot  and  every  autumn  the 
leavea  fall  on  this  plot  and  are  allowed  to  decay. 
The  decayed  leaves  and  the  fertilizer  which  was 
already  there  made  the  ground  ricfn. 

"On  account  of  late  spring  It  was  not  until  April 
2,  that  I  was  able  to  get  some  one  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  me. 

"On  April  21,  I  planted  radishes,  onions,  beans, 


peas,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  squash,  and  beets.  The 
onions  were  planted  in  the  outer  rows,  lettuce  in 
the  next,  leaving  a  space  for  tomatoes.  Next  came 
the  radishes  and  five  hills  of  summer  squash.  This 
I  thought  would  give  us  some  vegetables  to  use 
all  the  time.  The  fourth  row  was  also  put  in 
radishes  and  tomatoes,  then  two  rows  of  peas  and 
two  of  beans,  tomatoes,  and  beets. 

"The  ground  being  in  very  good  condition  and 
the  weather  warm,  the  first  plants  came  up  on 
April  26. 

"Weeds  grew  plentifully  in  my  garden  and  I  had 
to  weed  and  hoe  the  first  five  weeks  constantly. 
Later  they  did  not  bother. 

"Several  times  I  covered  my  beans  with  papers 
to  keep  them  from  frost.  When  bright  weather 
followed  the  rainy  days  I  would  work  fast  to  get 
rid  of  the  weeds. 

"On  May  21,  I  sold  three  dozen  onions.  This  was 
the  first  vegetable  I  marketed.  From  the  first  row 
of  onions  I  sold  8%  dozen.  I  sold  14%  dozen 
bunches  of  radishes.  The  lettuce  did  not  come  up 
early,  and  for  that  reason  I  sold  only  20  cents  worth. 

"The  last  of  April  I  set  out  my  tomatoes.  The 
cutworms  began  to  destroy  both  the  tomatoes  and 
the  cucumbers.  The  turpentine  and  wood  ashes 
which  I  used  saved  the  tomatoes,  but  did  not  help 
the  cucumbers. 

"When  the  first  beans  were  ready  on  June  15, 
I  sold  and  used  five  quarts.  A  few  days  later  the 
peas  came  on.  Thinking  that  they  were  dwarf,  I 
did  not  'stick'  them.    There  was  so  much  rain  and 
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test  is  to  terminate  the  rivalry  between  the  three 
adjoining  counties  over  the  prowess  of  their  corn 
growers  and  canners.  Each  county  will  send  a 
picked  team  to  represent  it. 

Bank  Stakes  Pig  Club  Boys 

FORTY    pure-bred,    large    hone    type,  Poland 
China  pigs,  ordered  for  individual  members  of 
the  Miller  County  Boys'  Pig  Club  by  Cashier 
Stuart  Wilson,  of  the  State  National  Bank  of  Tex- 
arkana,  Texas-Arkansas,  are  shown  in  the  picture. 

The  Pig  Club  work  in  Miller  County  Arkansas,  is 
under  the  supervision  of  County  Agent  T.  F. 
Lueker,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  lads  on 
this  year's  roster.  Many  of  the  boys  are  dealing 
with  grade  swine,  but  when  it  became  known  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  authorities  that  some  of 
the  youngsters  had  an  ambition  to  raise  registered 
stock,  the  matter  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
bank.  In  line  with  the  general  movement  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattle  and  other  livestock  in  Arkansas, 
the  Texarkana  bank  proposed  to  loan  the  boys  the 
purchase  price  of  a  registered  4-months-old  pig, 
the  interest  charged  being  6  per  cent,  and  the 
amount  payable  from  the  increase  of  the  stock. 

The  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  pigs  the  two  score 
boy  pig  purchasers  drove  to  the  front  of  the  express 
office  to  secure  their  animals,  but  before  the  stock 
was  delivered  it  was  subjected  to  immunizing 
against  cholera.  Later  Dr.  Gibson,  in  charge  of  this 
work  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  Ar- 
kansas, delivered  an  informative  address  which 
proved  quite  inspiring. 

Since  these  pigs  were  delivered,  April  1st,  a  con- 
siderable number  have  been  shipped  in  at  odd 
times  to  other  boys,  and  hog  raising  bids  fair  to  be 
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mud,  and  the  vines  grew  so  fast  that  they  fell 
down;  consequently  I  had  only  about  four  quarts 
of  peas. 

"The  squash  vines  began  to  crowd  out  the  other 
things.  They  shaded  my  tomatoes,  and  ran  over 
the  onions  that  were  left  and  occupied  all  the 
vacant  places  where  the  peas  and  beans  had  been. 
When  the  squash  began  to  set  on  by  the  dozen 
I  thought  my  main  crop  would  be  squash,  and  so 
it  was. 

"On  July  22,  I  sold  the  first  one  for  10  cents  and 
I  continued  to  sell  them  at  this  price  during  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

"From  1  cent's  worth  of  seed  I  received  seventy 
to  eighty  squash.  I  sold  thirty  for  $2.95,  and  have 
saved  the  rest  for  the  winter.  I  have  saved  seed 
from  one  squash  for  next  year. 

"On  July  7,  I  planted  some  turnip  seed  which 
cost  me  2%  cents.  I  have  a  dime  savings  bank 
which  holds  $3.  I  filled  the  bank  in  a  month.  I 
had  it  opened  and  deposited  the  cash  in  the  local 
bank.  I  started  to  fill  my  little  bank  again  and 
had  it  opened  again,  and  on  September  24,  I  drew 
my  money  and  bought  my  winter  coat.  I  am  now 
filling  my  dime  bank  for  the  third  time. 

"My  products  which  I  did  not  use  at  home  I  sold 
to  the  neighbors.  I  always  selected  the  very  best 
of  the  vegetables  and  washed  them.  They  were 
always  fresh  and  crisp  when  I  delivered  them. 

"I  have  enjoyed  my  work  in  the  garden  and  I 
think  that  it  is  a  very  easy  and  profitable  way  to 
make  money." 

Plan  Tri-State  Contest 

ATRI-STATE  contest  between  the  boy  and  girl 
members  of  the  Corn  and  Canning  Clubs  of 
Lee  County,  Iowa,  Clark  County,  Missouri, 
and  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  is  planned  for  the 
Keokuk  Fall  Festival  in  October.   The  proposed  con- 


a  great  industry  with  the  farm  boys  of  the  south- 
west Arkansas  county. 

Florida  Bankers  Give  Out  Pigs 

FLORIDA  is  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting itself  on  a  hog-raising  basis,  and  with 
this  idea  in  mind  are  letting  the  Pig  Club  boys 
and  girls  have  pigs.  The  following  form  was 
drawn  up  by  State  Leader  Harrington  and  adopted 
by  the  Florida  Bankers'  Association: 
AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PIG 

CLUB  AND    TRUSTEE. 

 191.. 

This  is  to  certify  that  has  joined 

the  Pig  Club  in  County,  and  has 

agreed  to  follow  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the 
County  Demonstration  Agent  with  respect  to  the 

care  of  one  pig  which  has  been  purchased  by  

as  trustee  for  certain  banks  in   

If  the  club  member  fails  to  follow  the  instructions 
of  the  County  Demonstration  Agent  or  neglects  the 
pig  in  any  way  that  will  impair  proper  growth  and 
development,  the  County  Agent  may  take  the  pig 
and  dispose  of  it  in  the  best  way  to  refund  the 
banks.    In  consideration  of  the  confidence  placed 

in  me,  I  agree  to  pay   

trustee,  within  18  months  from  date  $  

with  interest  at  %  from  date. 

(Signature  of  Club  Member) 
This  agreement,  when  properly  signed  by  any  club 
member   selected    by    the    County  De^onstraUon 
Agent,  becomes  an  order  for  the  amount  nam 
therein.   Trustee 
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Alcohol  the  Killer 

SOME  drink  alcoholic  liquors  to  cool  them  off  in 
hot  weather,  some  drink  to  keep  them  warm  in 
cold  weather.     Both  fail  to  accomplish  their 
purpose;  they  do  themselves  more  harm  than  they 
do  good.    This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
man  who  drinks  to  cool  himself  off  in  hot  weather. 

A  glass  of  cold  beer  may  taste  good  on  a  hot 
day,  during  the  act  of  drinking  it;  its  coldness  may 
temporarily  cool  the  throat  and  the  stomach.  But 
the  bodily  heat  which  is  caused  by  the  chemical 
action  of  the  beer  will  add  far  more  heat  to  the 
system  than  was  absorbed  by  the  cold  liquid.  Even 
that  is  a  small  matter  as  compared  to  the  tem- 
porary and  even  permanent  damage  which  is  done 
to  the  heat-regulating  nerve  center  of  the  brain  by 
the  alcohol  of  the  beer,  for  all  alcohol  has  an 
especially  damaging  and  destructive  action  on  the 
brain.  So  that  the  alcoholic  drink  on  a  hot  day, 
no  matter  how  cold  the  liquid  may  be,  increases 
one's  bodily  discomfort  far  more  than  it  decreases 
it.  These  basic  facts  are  strongly  supported  by 
the  investigations  made  during  the  recent  hot 
spell  by  two  doctors  of  the  Cook  County  (Illinois) 
Hospital,  who  found  that  98'  per  cent  of  the  cases 
of  heat  prostration  brought  to  the  hospital  were 
traceable  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  use  of 
alcohol. 

Its  use  will  come  much  nearer  accomplishing 
its  user's  purpose  in  cold  weather  than  it  will  on  a 
hot  day,  because  of  the  heat  which  it  adds  to  the 
body.  But  even  here  it  does  more  damage  than 
good.  The  heat-regulating  nerve  center  of  the 
brain  works  both  ways;  when  the  temperature  of 
the  body  runs  too  high,  the  brain  sets  forces  in 
motion  to  cool  it  down;  when  the  temperature  runs 
too  low,  the  brain  sets  forces  in  motion  to  warm 
it  up.  Alcohol  deadens  the,  sensitiveness  and  re- 
tards the  action  of  this  brain  center,  so  that  the 
liquor  which  one  drinks  for  either  of  these  pur- 
poses interferes  with,  rather  than  helps,  the  body 
to  produce  the  comfort  for  which  one  longs. 

How  It  Should  Be 

SHROUDED  more  or  less  in  the  misty  history  of 
our  language  is  the  reason  for  using  the  word 
"Fair"  as  a  name  for  a  gathering  where  the 
products  of  our  fields  and  our  pastures  are  ex- 
hibited in  competition  for  honors,  and  where  men, 
women  and  children  gather  together  for  entertain- 
ment and  education.  When  properly  conducted 
and  attended  in  the  right  frame  of  mind,  a  State, 
or  a  county  or  district,  Fair  is  a  very  instructive 
school,  a  school  where  every  one  could  and  should 
learn  something  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  him 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business  of  farming  the 
next  and  succeeding  years.  We  should  learn  to 
look  upon  and  to  use  our  Fairs  as  places  of  educa- 
tion as  well  as  places  of  entertainment.  The  man 
who  goes  to  a  Fair  only  for  fun  and  frolic  is  failing 
to  get  all  that  is  coming  to  him  for  his  money;  he 
is  a  poor  business  man  and  a  poor  bargainer. 

The  man  who  thinks  he  knows  so  much  that 
he  can't  learn  anything  at  a  little  local  County  Fair 
is  a  bigoted  ass  and  lacks  a  whole  lot  of  knowing 
as  much  as  he  thinks  he  knows.  Such  a  man  would 
do  himself  and  his  community  a  service  if  he  would 
just  forget  for  once  that  he  knows  anything,  and 
go  to  his  County  Fair  tor  the  express  purpose  of 
learning  all  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  learn. 
He  will  go  home  with  the  realization  that  his  neigh- 
bors know  a  lot  of  things  which  it  would  benefit 
him  to  know;  he  will  go  home  a  much  richer,  a 
better  and  a  more  companionable  fellow,  and  next 
year  he  will  do  a  lot  better  job  of  farming  than  he 
ever  did  before. 

Knowledge  about  anything  is  but  an  accumula- 


tion of  experience.  And  a  County  Fair  is  a  very 
excellent  place  to  make  an  accumulation  of  expe- 
rience of  all  kinds  of  men  engaged  in  conducting 
all  forms  of  farming  businesses  under  the  same 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  as  you  must  operate 
under.  That  is  much  more  valuable  to  you  than 
to  know  how  some  fellow  goes  about  a  thing  where 
soil  and  climate  are  different.  Every  farm  is  more 
or  less  of  an  Experiment  Station,  and  at  the  County 
Fair  you  see  the  results  of  those  experiments  which 
were  sufficiently  successful  under  your  conditions 
to  be  worth  exhibiting. 

Take  Care  of  Your  Machinery 

WHEN  grown  folks  were  kiddies  their  par- 
ents tried  to  teach  them  to  take  care  of 
their  toys.  Their  purpose  was  three-fold; 
they  wanted  their  children  to  learn  ways  of  care- 
fulness and  conservation,  they  wanted  the  kiddies 
to  have  plenty  of  toys  to  play  with  at  all  times, 
they  wanted  to  reduce  as  low  as  possible  the  cost 
of  keeping  them  supplied  with  nice  toys.  All  three 
purposes  were  very  commendable  indeed,  and  these 
same  grown  folks  are  now  trying  to  teach  their 
own  kiddies  the  same  lessons  of  carefulness  and 
conservation. 

But  a  little  wandering  around  thru  the  country 
at  this  or  any  other  time  of  the  year  causes  one  to 
suspect  that  possibly  a  good  many  people  have 
lacked  the  necessary  imaginative  powers  to  apply 
these  same  principles  and  lessons  to  anything 
other  than  to  toys.  The  same  principles  apply  to 
the  real  farm  wagon,  as  applied  to  the  little  toy 
wagon  of  our  childhood;  the  same  apply  to  the  big 
gasoline  or  steam  engine,  as  applied  to  the  little 
tin  toy  engine  from  which  we  obtained  so  much 
entertainment;  using  them  carefully  and  putting 
them  away  in  a  protected  and  sheltered  place 
when  not  in  use  will  greatly  increase  their  length 
of  useful  life,  will  reduce  the  repair  bill  materially 
and  will  materially  reduce  the  total  amount  of 
money  required  to  keep  us  amply  supplied  with 
such  things  thruout  our  active  lives. 

If  you  enjoy  buying  new  machinery  and  want  to 
spend  a  certain  amount  of  money  each  year  for 
new  things,  then  take  care  of  what  you  already 
have,  so  that  next  year's  appropriation  can  be  spent 
for  something  you  do  not  already  have,  instead  of 
having  to  be  used  to  replace  something  which  has 
been  broken  or  rusted  beyond  repair.  You  will 
have  just  as  many  new  things  this  way  each  year. 
In  a  few  years  you  will  have  a  whole  lot  more 
things  about  you  in  good  working  order,  and  so  will 
be  able  to  do  more  and  better  wor,k,  and  so  will 
earn  more  money. 

The  Right  Kind  of  School 

THE  right  kind  of  school  is  the  one  which 
trains  the  minds  of  children  to  think  easily 
and  accurately,  to  grasp  readily  the  thought 
which  is  expressed  on  a  printed  page;  which  devel- 
ops in  a  healthy  manner  their  taste  for  thoughts 
and  for  things  which  enrich  and  ennoble  their 
lives;  which  at  the  same  time  so  trains  their 
minds  and  their  hands  as  to  increase  their  ef- 
ficiency in  the  doing  of  useful  things,  the  thing 
which  they  are  most  apt  to  adopt  as  their  life's 
business.  These  are  the  essential  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  the  best  sort  of  school  for  any  com- 
munity or  for  any  class  of  boys  and  girls,  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  they  live  in  the  city  or  in  the  coun- 
try, in  a  farming,  a  manufacturing  or  other  indus- 
trial center. 

The  bulk  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  coun- 
try schools  ultimately  adopt  farming  as  their 
life's  business.  Therefore,  while  meeting  the  other 
of  these  requirements,  country  schools  should  train 
the  boys  to  be  better  farmers  than  they  would  be 
had  they  not  attended  the  school,  and  should  so 
train  the  girls  that  they  will  be  better  makers  of 
homes  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  In 
past  years  our  country  schools  have  done  fairly 
well  in  meeting  all  the  above-mentioned  require- 
ments except  the  last  one.  And  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  accomplish  the  last  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  gone  about  it  to  accomplish 
the  others. 

The  pessimistic  and  conservative  school  man  has 
claimed  that  it  was  impossible  to  use  courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  instruction  which  would  ac- 
complish the  latter  requirement  and  still  accom- 
plish the  former  ones,  which  he  maintained  were 
more  important  than  the  mere  training  for  an  occu- 
pation. But  the  methods  and  experience  of  the 
more  progressive  country  schools  the  past  ten 
years  have  proven  the  absolute  folly  of  that  claim. 
They  have  proven  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  out 
courses  of  study  in  our  country  schools  which  not 
only  train  the  boys  to  be  successful  business  farm- 
ers, and  the  girls  to  be  successful  home  makers,  but 
which  also  at  the  same  time  train  their  minds  to 
think  easily  and  accurately  and  to  grasp  readily 
the  thought  which  is  expressed  on  a  printed  page; 
which  develop  in  a  healthy  manner  their  tastes  for 
thoughts  and  for  things  which  enrich  and  ennoble 
their  lives;  courses  of  study  which  not  only  do  these 
things,  but  which  at  the  same  time  do  them  as  well 


as,  if  not  even  better  than,  the  old-time  courses  of 

study  for  country  schools  did. 

The  country  schools  which  are  doing  these  things 
are  still  pioneers,  for  unfortunately  the  bulk  of 
our  schools  still  follow  the  old-fashioned  meth- 
ods of  what  they  call  "educating"  our  children.  But 
the  new  is  gaining  so  rapidly  on  the  old  that  those 
who  believe  in  the  new  are  muoh  cheered  thereby. 

Early  Training 

TRAIN  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it,"  is  mighty  good  philosophy  to  be  applied 
to  the  training  of  farm  animals  of  all  kinds  as 
well  as  the  training  of  children.  Begin  this  train- 
ing as  soon  as  the  youngsters  arrive  on  the  farm. 
Let  the  first  lesson  be  teaching  them  to  have  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  you,  instead  of  being  afraid  of 
you.  When  you  have  gained  the  confidence  and 
the  trust  of  an  animal  you  have  conquered  most  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  his  training. 
The  best  and  the  easiest  time  to  do  this  is  as  soon 
as  it  is  born,  before  it  has  learned  to  distinguish 
between  man  and  other  animals. 

The  calves  shown  on  our  cover  page  this  week 
will  make  better  mature  animals  for  this  early 
training  which  they  are  receiving.  Even  tho  they 
may  never  be  used  as  work  animals  when  they  are 
grown,  but  are  used  only  for  breeding  and  pro- 
ductive purposes,  they  will  be  more  efficient  for 
this  early  training  which  has  made  them  tame  and 
tractable.  A  wild-eyed,  skittish  cow  will  produr  ! 
a  wild-eyed  skittish  calf  which  will  be  harder  to 
tame  and  train  than  will  be  the  calf  from  a  docile 
cow  which  has  confidence  in,  rather  than  fear  of, 
man.  The  task  is  even  still  greater  when  the  sire 
of  the  calf  is  also  a  wild  and  untractable  bull. 
So,  tame  and  train  the  calves  and  all  other  young 
animals  so  that  the  young  which  they  in  time  pro- 
duce will  be  that  much  easier  to  train. 

Some  breeders  have  become  so  convinced  of  the 
value  of  this  that  they  train  their  herd  bulls  to 
work  in  harness  and  work  them  a  little  each  day. 
Of  course  this  systematic  exercise  will  be  good  for 
the  bodily  health  and  strength  of  the  bull  and  so 
increase  the  vitality  and  the  stamina  of  his  calves. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  of  no  small  importance  at 
that,  his  heifer  calves  will  make  more  docile  and 
tractable  cows  for  this  handling  and  training  which 
their  sire  received  than  they  would  have  made 
without  it.  And  so  it  will  be  with  all  of  them,  from 
a  colt  to  a  chicken. 

Get  Ready  for  Winter 

IN  THE  sort  of  lull  which  comes  between  thrash- 
ing time  and  corn  husking  is  a  good  time  to 
make  ready  for  winter.  The  thoughtful,  careful 
business  man  will  take  advantage  of  this  time  to 
prepare  in  advance  against  the  rigors  of  cold  and 
storm;  prepare  for  protecting  both  himself  and  his 
farm  animals  against  these  hardships  of  winter. 

Buildings  should  be  overhauled  and  repaired.  The 
roofs  and  the  walls  should  be  ^nade  rain  and  wind 
proof.  Those  parts  of  the  barns  and  sheds  where 
the  stock  is  kept  during  the  nights  should  be  made 
snug  and  warm,  even  tho  it  is  necessary  to  line 
them  with  rough  boards  and  fill  in  the  intervening 
space  with  straw  or  old  hay  so  that  a  minimum 
amount  of  the  bodily  heat  of  the  animals  will  be 
dissipated  thru  these  walls  into  the  outside  air. 
Remember  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  food  to  furnish 
the  bodily  heat  necessary  to  keep  the  animals 
warm,  and  the  food  which  they  eat  will  be  used  for 
this  purpose  before  any  is  used  to  add  flesh  or  fat 
to  their  bodies;  the  less  there  is  needed  to  keep 
them  warm,  the  more  of  it  there  will  be  left  to 
increase  their  bodily  weight  or  to  produce  a  flow 
of  milk  from  the  cows. 

Fences  should  be  examined  and  repaired  so  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  stock  breaking  thru 
them  when  running  in  the  fields,  pastures  or  mead- 
ows during  the  winter.  Remember  that  after  the 
ground  freezes  solid  in  the  late  fall  or  early  win- 
ter there  is  no  chance  to  set  a  post  until  the 
ground  has  thawed  out  in  the  spring;  so  see  that 
all  weak  or  broken  posts  are  replaced  before  that 
freezing  time  comes. 

See  that  your  corncribs  are  rat  and  weathlr 
proof  before  you  put  your  new  crop  of  corn  into 
them.  Examine  the  outlets  of  your  tile  systems  and 
see  that  they  are  open  and  working  well.  Other- 
wise the  surplus  water  cannot  drain  out  readily 
from  your  fields  during  the  wet  spells  of  fall  and 
winter,  and  work  in  the  fields  will  be  delayed  in 
the  spring  because  they  are  too  wet.  See  that  all 
your  livestock  is  in  good  physical  condition  for  en- 
tering the  long  winter;  if  some  of  them  are  not, 
then  give  them  special  feed  and  care  until  they  are 
in  good  winter  condition. 

There  is  always  some  question  about  who  will 
win  at  the  end  of  a  great  strike  of  workers,  whether 
of  railroad  workmen  or  those  who  labor  in  factories. 
But  there  is  never  any  question  about  who  will  lose 
out.  It  is  always  the  general  public  which  loses, 
for  in  the  end  it  bears  all  losses  in  business  and 
pays  all  increases  in  wages  or  other  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


THE  livestock  markets  thruout  the  country 
are  almost  normal  again  after  values  had 
been  sent  sky-high  because  of  the  fear  of  the 
proposed  railroad  strike  which  was  temporarily 
postponed  thru  the  action  of  Congress  in  passing 
the  eight-hour  law.  Prices  that  were  sent  $1  higher 
because  of  the  anxiety  of  the  buyers,  have  slumped 
back  to  their  normal  levels.  The  abating  of  the 
strike  scare,  and  the  flooding  of  markets  with  live- 
stock of  all  kinds  because  of  the  embargoes  placed 
on  shipments  of  stock  by  the  railroads,  caused 
the  buyers  to  take  off  the  increases  they  had  put 
on  values  last  week,  when  the  strike  was  imminent. 

Cattle  prices  are  75  cents  to  $1  lower  than  the 
high  time  last  week,  while  hogs  are  about  40  cents 
off  from  the  high  time,  and  sheep  75  cents  lower. 
The  top-priced  sales  remain  about  the  same,  the 
reduction  being  mostly  noted  in  the  in-between 
kinds,  on  which  most  advance  was  made  last  week. 

Continuation  of  the  good  markets  can  only  be 
had  by  the  sending  of  but  a  limited  number  of  all 
kinds  of  livestock  to  market.  The  scare  of  a  strike 
caused  shippers  to  flood  the  market,  and  it  will 
take  some  time  before  the  excess  has  been  worked 
off.  Killers  have  enormous  supplies  in  the  killing 
pens,  aside  from  the  large  quantity  of  stuff  that 
remains  unsold  in  the  yards.  The  $11.50  quota- 
tion has  been  maintained  in  the  cattle  market,  but 
the  commoner  grades  have  felt  the  buyer's  ax,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  do  so  until  they  have 
reached  normal  levels. 

Buyers  were  acting  indifferent  on  mostly  every- 
thing. They  had  good  supplies  on  hand,  and  showed 
no  inclination  to  become  very  active  until  they  had 
worked  off  the  surplus.  The  shippers  were  es- 
pecially inactive,  for  they,  too,  had  laid  in  much 
•tuff  because  of  the  strike  scare. 

Prospects  of  going  thru  a  strike,  the  length  of 
which  could  not  be  guessed,  with  only  a  week's 
supply  in  the  coolers,  caused  the  buyers  to  fight 
for  the  stuff  last  week  when  the  railroads  had 
placed  embargoes  on  all  shipments  of  livestock 
that  would  arrive  on  market  later  than  Sunday. 
Because  of  the  large  supply  on  hand,  the  packers 
have  been  shipping  every  possible  surplus  to  the 
•astern  markets.  The  $11.50  sale  was  for  a  bunch 
of  1.700-pound  cattle  that  were  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. The  market  has  been  without  any  real 
heavy  stuff  for  a  week  or  bo,  and  this  sale  is  no 
criterion  for  the  regular  trade.  Trading  has  been 
dull  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  short-feds  and  the 
grassy  stuff.  It  was  a  market  chiefly  on  style, 
meaning  that  the  good  kinds  found  a  good  market, 
and  the  commoner  stuff  an  indifferent  trade.  The 
next  highest  quotation  to  the  $11.50  sale  was  $11.25, 
showing  that  the  market  is  in  need  of  the  good 
heavy  stuff. 

After  closing  out  rhetr  stocks  last  week  because 
of  the  strike  situation,  the  stocker  and  feeder  deal- 
ers were  compelled  to  get  back  into  the  trade.  The 
trend  of  values  in  this  market,  as  the  result  of 
last  week's  affair,  was  hard  to  follow,  but  prices 
were  quotable  about  steady  with  the  values  of  the 
closing  days  last  week,  when  the  slump  in  killers 
w&a  felt  in  the  feeder  trade. 

It  was  a  strike  market  all  around.  Everybody 
was  strike-scared,  and  running  here  and  there  look- 
ing for  available  livestock.  Prices  for  top  cattle 
were  forced  to  $11  50.  a  mark  that  was  equal  to 
the  highest  levels  of  the  year,  reached  during  the 
terrific  price  drive  In  the  month  of  June.  The 
prices  at  the  close  of  the  week  were  far  above  any 
previous  records  for  the  month  of  August.  To 
show  how  badly  the  market  needed  stock,  four  loads 
of  cattle  that  sold  at  the  top  price  were  tailings  of 
a  bunch  that  sold  at  $10.90  during  the  fore  part 
of  the  week,  and  on  that  market  would  not  have 
brought  more  than  $10.60  or  $10.65  at  the  most. 
That  is  an  illustration  of  the  gains  on  the  good 
classes.  Weight  on  the  top  sales  heretofore  has 
been  above  the  1,400-pound  mark,  but  during  the 
absence  of  any  weight  stuff  the  next  best  cattle 
were  taken  at  better  than  top  prices. 

Compared  to  the  previous  week  the  market  was 
from  50c  to  $2  a  hundredweight  higher.  The  bulk 
of  the  good  right  choice  cattle  were  showing  price 
Kains  of  $1.25  per  hundredweight,  while  the  medium 
steers  were  showing  still  larger  increases.  Stuff 
that  would  not  bring  more  than  $9.50  sold  at  11c 
or  better. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week,  the  runs  were 
11e;ht  because  of  the  raid  that  the  packers  and  buy- 
ers perpetrated  on  the  trade  the  week  before.  Prices 
were  at  the  rock  bottom,  and  it  must  be  said  in 
passing  that  there  probably  was  no  logical  reason 
for  the  decline.  Opening  values  were  from  10c  to 
40c  higher,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  noth- 
ing of  any  class  on  the  trade,  and  what  was  there 
was  in  small  numbers.  Good  to  choice  heavy  steers 
formed  a  slim  quota  of  the  receipts,  and  prices,  as 
compared  with  a  month  ago,  were  20c  lower.  Labor 
trouble  left  the  packers  with  a  good  quota  of  sup- 
plies on  their  hands  that  they  were  unable  to  kill, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  light  receipts  it  is 
probable  that  the  market  would  have  gone  still 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  Into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2  .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4  .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux    City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10  .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5  .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..     .18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis   .09  .08 

Peoria,   111  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg  22     \  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


lower  in  price,  instead  of  making  a  gain. 

The  stocker  and  feeder  market,  previous  to  the 
embargo  of  the  roads,  was  much  lower  than  the 
week  before.  The  continued  stream  of  thin  steers 
left  an  abundant  supply  on  the  hands  of  the  feeder 
operator.  Because  of  the  scare  of  the  strike,  and 
the  prospects  of  holding  over  many  loads  of  stuff 
until  after  the  trouble  had  been  settled,  the  oper- 
ators cashed  in  their  crop,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  prices  realized  were  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
the  values  the  animals  would  have  brought  had 
they  been  sold  to  go  back  to  the  feedlots  in  the 
country.  The  quality  of  the  stuff  that  was  being 
bought  by  the  operators  was  not  anything  choice, 
most  of  the  supplies  being  thin  stuff  of  medium 
gTade.  Weight  stuff,  carrying  flesh,  was  scarce. 
The  bulk  of  the  trade,  previous  to  the  talk  of  strike, 
for  anything  that  showed  to  be  a  decent  class,  was 
from  $6.40  to  $7.15;  selected  class  up  to  $7.25,  and 
the  choice  bred  flesh  kinds  bringing  up  to  $7.75. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  hog  market  had  a  sur- 
plus of  supplies,  the  trade  put  on  15  to  25  cents: 
after  going  down  about  50  cents  from  the  high  time 
of  the  week,  when  the  strike  situation  sent  prices 
up.  Pig's,  on  the  break,  went  $1  lower  than  the 
high  time.  The  packers  had  many  hogs  direct, 
helping  to  cut  off  some  of  the  demand,  but  many 
of  the  sellers  who  had  hogs  over  from  last  week, 
did  not  show  them,  anticipating  a  higher  trade  next 
week.  Top  quotations  were  about  a  quarter  off 
from  the  high  time. 

PRICES  in  the  hog  market  were  40c  higher  than 
the  previous  week.  Top  of  the  market  for  the 
week  was  $11.55,  with  a  range  of  more  than 
a  dollar.  The  wiriest  range  in  prices  was  for  the 
heavy  stuff,  it  being  from  $10.20  to  $11.50.  Prices 
for  the  week  were  the  highest  known  in  the  Chicago 
stockyards.  Twelve-dollar  hogs  were  spoken  of 
previous  to  the  strike  talk,  and  from  the  looks  of 
things  it  will  be  realized.  If,  however,  it  is  not 
reached  this  month,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  prices  will 
reach  that  level  during  the  fall  months,  when  prices 
generally  decline.  But  this  year  has  been  a  mar- 
ket of  surprises  and  records,  and  nothing  has  run 
true  to  form,  so  it  would  not  startle  many  if  the 
prices  kept  going  higher  instead  of  taking  the 
proverbial  slump. 

Shippers  have  been  generous  buyers  in  the  bog 
market.  They  were  competing  right  and  left  with 
the  packers,  and  it  was  of  a  stiff  variety,  for  all 
were  anxious  to  get  all  the  supplies  they  could. 
When  the  trade  closed,  few  hogs  were  in  the  left- 
over, they  mostly  being  held  by  speculators,  who 
are  hoping  for  higher  prices.  The  trade  was  good 
for  the  "specs"  during  the  last  few  days,  it  being 
on  the  upward  trend  all  of  the  time,  and  the  in- 
creases were  of  no  small  variety. 

Eastern  markets  were  not  nearly  as  high  as  the 
trade  in  Chicago  when  the  extra  freight  charges 
are  considered.  Chicago,  at  the  present  time,  is 
the  highest  market  in  the  country,  and  the  buy- 
ers seem  to  be  able  to  absorb  all  of  the  stuff  that 
is  coming  their  way. 
There  has  been  talk  of  some  labor  trouble  In  the 


yards  in  the  future,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  broken 
out.  It  is  only  recently  that  a  labor  official  an- 
nounced that  the  yards  employes  were  organized 
and  ready  to  present  their  demands  for  more  pay. 

After  declining  following  the  bulge  due  to  the 
strike  scare,  the  sheep  and  Iamb  market  rallied 
again,  and  prices  are  about  steady  with  a  week  ago. 
For  lambs  the  trade  is  about  50  cents  lower  than 
the  real  high  time,  and  sheep  about  steady. 

THE  grain  market,  especially  the  trade  in 
wheat,  has  been  one  that  is  hard  to  figure. 
No  one  seemed  able  to  predict  what  values 
would  be  the  next  day,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
In  one  day  prices  dropped  11c,  while  the  next  day 
brought  back  some  of  the  loss,  the  trade  being  4c 
higher.  It  was  that  way  thruout  the  week.  The 
fluctuations  v/ere  severe,  both  ways.  Roumania's 
entering  the  war,  and  Italy's  decree  against  Ger- 
many, together  with  the  scare  of  railroad  trouble, 
sent  prices  of  wheat  down  11c.  Liquidation  on  an. 
enormous  scale  followed  the  breaking  of  the  mar- 
ket. This  checked,  prices  bulged  5c,  but  broke 
again,  and  went  lower.  At  the  close  the  trade  was 
3c  higher,  but  all  quotations  in  wheat  sank  below 
the  $1.50  mark.  Corn  took  care  of  itself,  September 
selling  for  more  than  86c,  with  the  other  futures 
trailing  along  at  steady  prices. 

Potatoes  have  been  going  up  to  beat  the  band, 
and  were  retailing  at  45c  to  50c  a  peck. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Message  from  Saskatoon,  Canada,  says  wheat 
cutting  is  general  around  there,  but  crop  is  not 
ripe  and  rather  badly  rusted.  Expect  it  to  grade 
No.  3  and  No.  4  northern.  A  week  ago  this  point 
reported  no  rust  and  expected  25  bushels  an  acre. 

*  *  * 

Weekly  Government  weather  and  crop  report 
says:  "Corn  is  ripening  fast  in  southern  States  and 
harvesting  has  begun.  Crop  is  being  cut  for  en- 
silage and  fodder  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  Corn 
improved  during  week  in  East  and  North,  except 
for  slight  damage  by  frost  in  extreme  North.  Crop 
needs  one  to  fcfur  weeks  to  carry  it  past  frost 
danger."  *    *  * 

Iowa  weekly  report  says:  "Rainfall  nothing 
and  trace  of  frost  observed  on  morning  of  Aug.  27 
in  Emmet  County.  Corn  crop  as  a  whole  doing 
remarkably  well  and  over  greater  part  of  the  State 
promises  a  fair  to  good  yield.  Some  earlier  planted 
fields  will  be  safe  from  frosts  in  ten  days,  but  fully 
50  per  cent  will  need  thirty  days'  favorable  weather 
to  mature."  *    *  * 

A  wire  from  Crookston,  Minn.,  says:  "Thrashing 
in  full  blast  from  Minot  here.  Crop  is  very  poor 
all  the  way.  Men  that  I  talked  with  at  different 
points  say  wheat  is  turning  out  two  to  ten  bushels 
per  acre  of  very  poor  quality.  Conditions  same 
thru  this  district.  Lots  of  fields  here  that  never 
were  cut.  Saw  wheat  being  thrashed  that  would 
scarcely  pay  for  machine  and  labor." 

*  *  * 

A  wire  from  Clinton,  Mo.,  says:  "Corn  in  south 
and  central  Kansas  is  a  failure;  western  Missouri 
the  same,  excepting  spots  favored  by  showers.  Jack- 
son County  has  some  good  corn;  a  strip  in  Cass 
County  about  thirty  miles  by  fifteen  will  make 
twenty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Johnson  and 
Henry  counties,  extending  southward,  crop  is  a 
failure;  cutting  for  fodder;  no  old  corn  here." 

*  *  * 

It  is  proposed  to  advance  the  initiation  fee  for 
memberships  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000.  Transfer  fees  are  to  be  increased 
from  $100  to  $250.  Directors  of  the  exchange  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  the  rules  to  this  effect 
and  it  will  be  voted  upon  by  the  membership  in 
about  ten  days.  This  is  the  result  of  recent  sharp 
advance  in  price  of  memberships  that  changed 
hands.  *    *  * 

It  is  understood  that  there  has  been  a  fair  export 
trade  in  flour  recently.  Aside  from  this  business 
there  have  been  some  big  inquiries  from  foreign 
governments.  A  prominent  flour  exporter  says  that 
these  .governments  have  been  bidding  for  large 
amounts  of  flour  for  several  weeks,  but  have  al- 
ways missed  their  market.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  business  will  be  put  thru  at 
the  lower  levels  now  prevailing. 

*  *  • 

Broomhall  says:  "Wheat  in  south  Russia  is  sell- 
ing at  50  cents  per  bushel  and  the  Dardanelles  will 
be  reopened,  perhaps  sooner  than  recently  expected. 
Stocks  at  Odessa  are  very  moderate,  railroad  facil- 
ities inadequate  and  world's  tonnage  is  "enter. 
Therefore  ft  would  require  much  time  for  tne^ 
shipments  to  be  felt  even  T*™***^^™! 
and  the  entire  surplus  available  a»v£eceetoward 
reopening,  prices  would  naturally  a 
an  export  parity." 
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Shields  Eyes  of  Chauffeur 

THE  problem  of  the  blinding  glare  of  light 
which  is  projected  in  front  of  some  automo- 
biles is  being  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
at  the  present  time,  and  in  some  localities  the  use 
of  the  powerful  headlights  is  now  prohibited.  There 


INVENTIONS  AND 

Churn  Rocked  by  Foot         Solves  Straw  Spreading  Problem 


are  many  authenticated  instances  of  serious  injury 
and  even  death  resulting  from  pedestrians  and 
chauffeurs  becoming  bewildered  in  the  flood  of 
light,  and,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go,  one  is 
quite  likely  to  go  the  wrong  way.  Many  serious 
accidents  are  recorded  as  the  result  of  the  use  of 
tbese  lights,  and  the  contention  is  made  by  many 
that  they  are  only  necessary  in  the  country.  While 
they  have  been  prohibited  in  many  cities,  they 
are  still  permitted  in  many  other  localities,  and  the 
chauffeur  is  afforded  means  of  protecting  himself 
from  the  blinding  glare  of  these  lights  by  means  of 
an  amber  glass  shade  which  is  bound  with  a  pro- 
tecting metal  sash.  This  glass  shade  is  supported 
on  a  bracket,  which  may  be  attached  either  to  the 
dashhood  or  windshield  of  a  motor  car.  In  day- 
light the  shade  may  be  turned  down,  in  which  posi- 
tion it  is  below  the  driver's  range  of  vision.  At 
night  the  shade  is  turned  up  and  spring-locked  into 
position.  When  the  shade  is  up  the  driver  may 
either  look  thru  it  or  around  it.  The  right-hand  end 
of  the  shade  reaches  only  to  the  center  of  the  steer- 
ing wheel,  which  necessitates  only  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  driver's  head  in  order  to  look  thru  it. 

Farm  Economy  Experiments 

IN  THE  sowing  of  small  grain  it  is  a  generally 
accepted  practice  to  use  the  grain  drill  on 
ground  that  has  been  plowed  and  seedbed  pre- 
pared. Under  such  conditions  better  returns  are 
received  than  where  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast 
and  cultivated  in  either  with  disc  or  shovels.  Where 
spring  grain  is  sown  largely  after  corn  the  earlier 
the  seed  is  planted  the  better  the  crop,  and  there  is 
no  time  to  plow  the  ground  or  prepare  the  seedbed,, 
consequently  the  general  practice  is  to  sow  broadcast 
either  with  endgate  seeder  or  the  11-foot  broadcast 
seeder  in  the  stalks,  and  then  cultivate  in  with  the 
disc  harrow.  This  operation  requires  at  the  least 
six  horses— two  horses  and  a  man  to  do  the  seed- 
ing and  four  horses  and  a  man  on  the  disc  harrow 
to  cultivate  it  in. 

By  putting  a  broadcast  seeder  on  the  rear  gangs 
of  a  tandem  disc  harrow  we  find  we  can  save  one 
man,  one  team  and  a  broadcast  seeder  and  do  a 
better  job  because  the  forward  discs  of  the  tandem 
harrow  cultivate  the  ground— then  the  seeder  sows 
forward  of  the  rear  discs,  which  effectually  covers 
the  seed  because  of  the  cultivation  given  by  the 
forward  discs.  In  other  words,  four  good  horses 
and  one  man  with  a  six  or  seven-foot  tandem  disc 
harrow  with  seeder  attachment  will  actually  plant 
in  a  better  manner  the  same  number  of  acres  that 
are  now  being  planted  by  the  use  of  two  men,  five 
or  six  horses,  a  broadcast  seeder  or  an  endgate 
seeder  and  farm  wagon  and  a  disc  harrow.  In 
our  experiments  this  spring  in  a  heavy  growth  of 
stalks,  the  ears  of  corn  having  never  been  picked 
because  of  the  early  frost  last  fall,  the  stalks  not 
pastured,  consequently  a  worse  condition  than 
would  be  found  generally,  the  tandem  disc  harrow 
equipped  with  round  discs  both  front  and  rear 
gangs  does  better  work  than  when  equipped  with 
cut  discs  because  the  cut  discs  would  tend  to  wind 
the  husks  and  leaves  and  clog  where  the  round 
discs  would  go  thru  without  difficulty.  This  is 
another  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  round  disc 
blade,  which  we  have  always  advocated,  as  against 
cither  the  cut  disc  or  plow  turn  for  use  on  disc 
harrows. 


UP  TO  the  present  time  the  domestic  churn 
has  been  manipulated  by  hand  power,  but  an 
inventive  woman  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  has 
been  recently  granted  a  patent  on  a  churn  which 
is  operated  by  foot  power.  The  churn  is  a  square 
box  mounted  on  rockers 
and  fitted  with  springs, 
and  a  treadle  operated 
by  the  toe.  As  the  pres- 
sure of  the  foot  is  ap- 
plied to  the  treadle  the 
churn  is  tilted,  and  as 
the  pressure  is  released 
the  springs  carry  it  back, 
so  that  with  very  little 
effort  the  box  is  main- 
tained in  motion  and  the 
churning  proceeds.  The 
advantage  of  this  device 
is  mainly  to  lessen  the 
labor  of  churning,  but  it 
also  enables  the  operator  to  make  use  of  the  hands 
in  the  accomplishment  of  some  other  line  of  work 
while  her  foot  operates  the  churn. 

Refined  Egg  Carton 

THE  picture,  "A  Yard  of  Roses,"  has  a  rival 
of  a  more  practical  nature  in  a  half-yard  of 
eggs  in  the  shape  of  a  new  container  which 
has  been  recently  designed  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  bunch  of  hen  fruit  in  transportation,  and  not 
  the  chief  recommenda- 
tion for  the  novelty  is 
that  a  package  of  a  half 
a  dozen  eggs  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  roll  of 
music,  so  that  mamma, 
rushing  home  from  an 
afternoon  seance,  may 
seize  a  package  of  eggs 
for  a  hurried  evening 
meal  and  carry  them 
home  attired  in  4  o'clock 
tea  costume,  without 
sacrificing  her  appear- 
ance or  her  dignity  in 
the  least.  Not  so  if  she 
has  been  compelled  to 
tote  a -half  a  dozen  eggs 
in  a  paper  bag.  The  new 
egg  carrier  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  a  safe  and  compact  means 
of  sending  eggs  thru  the  mails.  A  piece  of  corru- 
gated cardboard  is  curled  up  so  that  an  egg  reposes 
snugly  in  it,  and  each  egg  is  separated  from  its 
neighbor  by  a  partition  which  prevents  damage.  A 
half-dozen  eggs  makes  a  neat,  round  package  about 
a  half-yard  in  length,  while  one  for  a  dozen  eggs 
is  about  twice  as  long. 

Handy  Stunt  for  Farm 

AN  INDIANAPOLIS  inventor  has  patent  grants 
for  the  invertible  motor  car,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawings.  The  machine  is 
changed  from  a  touring  car  to  a  delivery  truck  by 
motor  control  from  the  driver's  seat.  It  is  designed 
for  the  farmer  or  business  man  who  can  only  afford 
the  one  car,  but  needs  a  truck  and  pleasure  car. 
The  body  can  be  changed  in  one  minute's  time 
whenever  the  driver  desires  it.    The  cost  of  manu- 


THAT  the  straw  spreader  is  one  of  the  great- 
est inventions  for  the  farmer  goes  without 
saying.    An  ideal  straw  spreader  is  shown 
In  the  center  page  illustration  on  this  page  of  The 
Farming  Business. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  production  of  a  cul- 
tivated crop  on  an  average  soil  results  in  the  loss 
on  that  soil  of  1,500  to  1,800  pounds  of  humus  per 
acre,  which  must  be  replaced  if  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  to  be  maintained. 

Straw  is  not  only  a  great  humus  producer,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  fertilizers,  rich  in  crop- 
producing  elements. 

The  straw  spreader  solves  a  big  problem.  With 
it  the  farmer  can  spread  twenty  acres  or  more  a 
day  with  far  less  labor  than  he  could  two  acres 
by  the  old  fork  method.  By  spreading  straw,  it  is 
said,  he  can  increase  his  wheat  yield  five  bushels  or 
more  per  acre,  and  other  crops  in  proportion. 

Straw  has  a  great  value  in  protecting  the  soil 
from  blowing.   The  increasing  use  of  straw  spread- 


facture  is  little  more  than  the  regular  touring  body 
and  will  be  built  for  the  cycle  car  and  the  light 
touring  models. 

Refining  nickel  by  a  new  process  is  reported  as 
having  been  discovered  in  Canada.  The  claim  is 
that  100  pounds  of  matter  can  be  converted  into 
fifty  pounds  of  metal  fn  forty-eight  hours,  and 
that  the  low  grade  iron  ores  of  the  Laurentian 
Hills  near  Ottawa  can  be  used. 


Straw  Spreader  W 


ers  in  the  last  two  years  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  hold  the  soil  in  place.  In  speaking  of  just  the 
way  that  straw  and  other  humus-forming  materials 
act  to  hold  down  the  soil,  J.  M.  Westgate,  one  of  the 
leading  soils  and  crops  specialists  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  said: 

"The  more  organic  matter  a  soil  contains,  the 
greater  will  be  its  cohesion,  not  only  because  of 
the  direct  action  of  the  organic  bodies  themselves, 
but  also  because  they  increase  the  water-holding 
power  of  the  soil,  and  hence  its  ability  to  keep  the 
soil  moist."  The  presence  of  humus,  such  as  is 
supplied  by  straw,  is,  therefore,  a  great  protection 
against  blowing,  and  many  soils  can,  by  humus- 
forming  methods  r>f  cultivation,  be  rendered,  natur- 
ally resistant  to  wind  action.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  incorporate  within  the  soil  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  straw  and  stubble. 

The  effect  of  wind  on  blowing  soils  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  humid  sections,  altho 
the  process  is  much  slower  than  in  drier  regions. 
The  most  practical  means  of  control  of  these  blow- 
ing soils  lie  in  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  crop- 
ping and  tillage  systems  so  the  soil  will  have 
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proper  protection.  When  the  land  is  used  for  farm- 
ing an  application  of  straw  holds  it  where  it 
belongs. 

It  is  now  a  common  sight  in  the  soil-blowing 
sections  of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  to 
see  scores  of  farmers  in  the  fields  with  their 
spreaders  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  commences  to 
blow.  When  the  land  has  been  covered  with  straw 
either  before  or  after  seeding,  the  wind  will  have 
little,  if  any,  effect.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
winds  started  before  some  of  the  farmers  get  all 
of  their  land  strawed.  If  he  gets  busy  with  his 
straw  spreader  right  away,  a  light  layer  spread 
on  the  knolls  and  strips  thru  the  fields  will  stop 
the  drifting  and  moving  of  the  soil  even  after  it 
has  started.  Farmers  are  no  longer  wasting  their 
straw. 

The  spreader  shown  in  the  illustration  can~be 
attached  to  any  header  barge  or  hay  frame  in  a 
short  time.  All  of  the  machine  except  the  rear 
two  feet  goes  in  the  rack  of  the  wagon.  The  total 
length  of  the  machine  is  8%  feet,  and  it  is  5  feet 
wide.    Every  unnecessary  part  has  been  done  away 


•r  of  Big  Wheat  Crop* 

with.  The  frame  is  made  of  heavy  timber.  The 
shafting  is  the  highest  grade  of  cold  rolled  steel. 
The  gears,  sprockets  and  castings  are  of  malleable 
and  gray  iron  and  steel. 

Patents  on  Lamp  Filaments 

THERE  has  been  granted  to  a  Baltimore  in- 
ventor a  patent  covering  the  use  of  satisfac- 
tory alloys  of  zirconium  and  iron  in  the  mak- 
ing of  tough,  malleable  and  ductile  lamp  filaments. 
It  is  stated  that  these  filaments  also  possess  the 
property  of  selective  radiation  and  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  luminosity  at  relatively  low  temperatures. 
A  patent  has  also  been  granted  to  a  Swiss  inventor, 
covering  the  preparation  of  tungsten  tor  lamp  fila- 
ments. By  means  of  a  resistance  furnace  the  tung- 
sten ia  fused  to  a  perfectly  liquid  condition  and  then 
rapidly  cooled  by  air  blast.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
process  makes  the  tungsten  exceedingly  malleable 
and  ductile. 


Sharpens  Knives  Properly 

IF  YOU  have  the  necessary  "know  how"  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  sharpen  a  carving  knife 
on  a  steel,  but  without  this  skill  one  is  likely 
to  damage  the  blade  so  that  it  can  be  only  put  into 
proper  shape  again  by  grinding.  It  all  rests  in  the 
manner  of  holding  the 
edge  of  the  knife  on  the 
surface  of  the  sharpener. 
These  are  brought  to- 
gether in  the  correct  man- 
ner by  means  of  a  new  de- 
vice which  has  been  re- 
cently patented,  consist- 
ing of  a  wheel  of  abrasive 
and  a  guide  which  are 
mounted  on  a  metal  car- 
rier by  means  of  which 
the  device  may  be  secured  to  a  table  or  other  con- 
venient place  for  use.  When  the  carver  is  placed 
in  ..the  space  between  the  wheel  and  guide  the 
knife  is  held  just  at  the  right  angle  with  respect  to 
the  wheel  so  the  most  effective  edge  is  put  on  it, 
and  the  knife  is  then  reversed  and  the  other  side 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  A  half-dozen  passes 
on  each  side  of  the  knife  puts  it  in  good  condition. 
It  is  impossible  to  go  wrong  in  the  matter  of  put- 
ting an  edge  on  a  knife  with  the  aid  of  this  device. 

For  the  Farm  Home 

THE  matter  of  hanging  a  shade  on  the  window 
is  not  a  difficult  one,  but  for  all  that  there 
are  very  few  persons  who  can  perform  the 
operation  satisfactorily.  The  difficulty  lies  in  plac- 
ing the  fixtures  at  just  the  right  place.  A  mis- 
measurement  of  a  slight 
degree  renders  the  work 
useless  and  the  fixtures 
must  be  taken  down  and 
put  up  again,  with  the 
result  that  the  wood- 
work is  marred  with  the 
mark  of  tools  and  screw 
holes. 

The  bracket  shown 
herewith  has  been  re- 
cently patented  and  has 
the  advantage  that  conJ 
siderable  latitude  is  al- 
lowed in  hanging,  and 
after  the  fixtures  are  in 
place  they  are  capable 
of  considerable  adjust- 
ment one  way  or  the 
other,  so  that  it  is  not 
readily  possible  to  make  an  error.  The  fixture  is 
secured  in  place  on  the  window  frame  by  means  of 
nails  or  screws.  The  nails  or  screws  are  not  en- 
tirely driven  until  after  the  shade  is  in  place,  and 
when  the  adjustment  is  found  to  be  correct  the 
final  operation  of  driving  is  performed. 

Detachable  Horseshoe  Calk 

THE  device  shown  here  prevents  horseshoes 
from  slipping.  It  provides  horseshoe  calks 
of  a  nature  readily  applied  or  removed, 
which  may  be  carried  by  the  driver  or  vehicle, 
ready  for  application  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  a 
small  tool,  such  as  a  screw-driver  or  wrench,  and 
when  applied  will  remain  in  place  until  their  re- 


A  postcard  to  which  coins  can  be  fastened  and 
mailed  has  been  patented  by  a  Texas  inventor. 
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moval  is  desired,  the  application  of  the  calks  being 
directed  to  the  usual  standard  shoes,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  provided  with  calks. 

To  Remove  White  Spots 

THE  white  spots  which  hot  dishes  often  leave 
on  tables  and  other  wooden  surfaces  can  be 
removed  by  applying  a  mixture  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  olive  oil  and  pure  cider 
vinegar.  Shake  well  before  using.  Rub  well  with 
a  wr  olen  cloth  and  polish  with  another  soft  woolen 
cloth. 


Noiseless  Motor  Car  Gear 

FOR  rear  axle  use  on  motor  cars  a  helical  bevel 
pinion  and  gear  has  been  developed  after  a 
long  series  of  experiments,  and  commercially 
introduced  to  replace  the  straight  bevel,  says  Popu- 
lar Mechanics.    Silence  in  action  is  one  of  the  chief 


Do  not  be  backward  in  asking  information  about 
things  shown  here.  Many  readers  have  profited  by 
asking  where  they  can  get  these  things. 


advantages  claimed  for  the  construction,  while  the 
efficiency  remains  constant  under  all  conditions. 

Any  given  tooth  in  a  straight  bevel  gear  meshes 
and  demesnes  along  its  entire  length  at  one  time. 
In  the  case  of  the  helical  bevel  the  meshing  begins 
at  one  end  and  works  to  the  other  end  of  a  tooth, 
so  that  at  least  two  teeth  are  partly  engaged  all 
of  the  time.  This  gradual  entering  and  leaving 
mesh  eliminates  the  clicking  and  noise  of  ordinary 
gearing. 

Radio  Phone  Transmitter 

AVERY  simple  and  efficient  radio  telephonic 
transmitter  has  been  developed  by  Dr.  Lee 
de  Forest.  The  audion  is  used  as  a  high  fre- 
quency generator  for  radio  telephony. 

This  simplified  set  consists  of  an  oscillion  tube, 
which  is  a  special  audion  tube,  highly  evacuated. 
The  grid  and  wing  circuits  of  this  generator  are 
connected  with  an  inductance  and  capacity  to  cause 
the  tube  to  oscillate  or  produce  a  radio  frequency, 
undamped  oscillatory  current  for  the  antenna  cir- 
cuit. The  wing  circuit  is  connected  to  250  volts 
direct  current,  obtained  either  from  flash-light  bat- 
teries or  electric  power  mains.  The  former  is 
more  suitable,  as  the  current  is  stable  and  direct, 
while  the  latter  is  somewhat  pulsatory.  The  amount 
of  current  used  by  the  so-called  regenerating  cur- 
rent is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  unnoticeable;  it 
amounts  only  to  about  20  milliamperes.  This  high 
voltage  current  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  semi- 
circular graphite  resistor,  located  at  the  upper 
right  hand  corner  of  the  panel.  The  current  for 
lighting  the  filament  is  furnished  by  a  six  volt  bat- 
tery, while  the  brilliancy  of  the  filament  is  regu- 
lated by  the  rheostat,  at  the  lower  right  hand  cor- 
ner of  the  panel.  The  wave  length  of  the  trans- 
mitter is  controlled  by  a  variable  antenna  induc- 
tance coil  connected  with  the  aerial.  The  induct- 
ance is  changed  by  a  nine  point  switch  at  the  ex- 
treme left  hand  side. 

The  telephonic  speech  is  controlled  by  a  specially 
designed  transmitter  suited  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  is  supported  on  a  movable  arm  as  the  illus- 
tration shows.  It  is  supplied  with  battery  power, 
which  operates  a  coil  linked  to  the  oscillating  cir- 
cuit, thus  controlling  the  amount  of  current  sent 
thru  the  antenna. 

This  outfit  has  covered  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
and  the  speech  heard  at  the  receiving  station  was 
classified  as  perfect— in  fact,  clearer  than  the 
speech  heard  over  an  ordinary  line  wire. 

To  Brighten  Shabby  Carpet 

CUT  an  ounce  of  yellow  soap  into  small  squares 
and  make  into  a  lather  with  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.    Add  to  this  a  quart  of  water  and  one 
ounce  of  borax,  and  bring  to  a  boil.    When  auH* 
cold  add  an  ounce  each  of  alcohol  and I  ammon.a 
and  one-half  ounce    ot   ^ycerme-    W.p^  o 
small  portion  of  carpet  at  a  time  whjf, 
ture,  rubbing  vigorously        i  a .  ciea 
shoul.1  be  turned  as  it  gets  soiled. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  whir  of  a  motor  disturbed  Mag- 
gie as  she  was  giving  her  patient 
his  fresh-boiled  egg  and  his  toasted 
cracker.  She  had  taken  pains  with 
that  soft-boiled  egg.  It  tumbled  from 
its  shell  like  a  soft  lump  of  snowy 
jelly.  Daddy,  bolstered  on  pillows, 
gave  her  a  shadowy  but  approving 
smile  when  he  saw  it.  To  his  mind 
wonders  could  never  cease  when  Mag- 
gie was  the  active  principle  of  life. 
But  the  pounding  of  the  motor  drew 
the  girl-nurse  quickly  to  the  window. 
An  auto  truck  flashed  past  her. 

"It's  Mr.  Bradley,"  she  announced, 
going  back  to  her  task. 

"Who?"  quavered  the  patient,  fum- 
bling with  his  covers  with  palsied  fin- 
gers.   "Who'd  you  say  it  was?" 

"Only  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  auto  truck," 
Maggie  told  him. 

"What's  he  wantin'?  More  of  our 
prop'ty?  You'd  better  go  out  and  see, 
Maggie.  And  mebbe  I'll  hev  to — to  let 
him  hev  some  if  he  wants  it.  Does  he 
want  it,  do  ye  know,  Maggie?"  t 
"Oh,  no,  Daddy,  he  doesn't  want  the 
property — he  doesn't  want  the  land. 
He's  got  enough,  I  guess.  He's  here 
calling  on  Jeff." 

"Jeff!"  Maggie  gasped  at  the  name, 
for  she  had  heretofore  refrained  from 
letting  it  be  mentioned  to  Daddy  for 
fear  it  would  excite  him.  She  stared 
as  her  grandfather  took  it  up,  relieved 
that  he  appeared  strong  enough  to 
speak  it  calrQly. 

"Jeff — well,  I  told  him  to  travel," 
the  weak  voice  said.  "I  told  Jeff  to 
travel — and  he  did,  too."  This  last 
was  said  with  the  air  of  a  victor. 
"What's  he  doing  here  now,  Maggie — I 
mean  Jeff — what's  he  about  here  for, 
after  I  told  him  to  travel?" 

Maggie  did  not  reply.  She  stroked 
his  head,  tucked  up  his  feet,  and  sat 
braiding  the  ends  of  her  long,  thick 
hair.  Then  she  tossed  them  back  and 
went  to  peer  after  the  auto  truck  with 
a  new  uneasiness.  From  the  kitchen 
window  she  could  see  the  corner  of 
the  barn  where  the  auto  had  stopped 
and  where  Jeff  had  been  boring  post 
holes  in  the  ground.  She  saw  him 
take  long  pieces  of  lumber  from  the 
truck  and  place  them  on  the  ground. 
There  were  other  pieces,  too.  Then  a 
roll  of  building  paper  and  a  thin  box 
that  contained  glass.  A  brown  paper 
parcel  followed  the  rest.  This  con- 
tained nails.  Then,  with  a  good-na- 
tured nod,  the  driver  turned  the  truck, 
with  its  loud  explosions,  and  drove 
away.  He  waved  to  her  as  he  passed 
the  window. 

Maggie  went  out  at  once.  Barehead- 
ed and  almost  breathless,  she  plumped 
up  against  the  bars,  and  seized  the  top 
one  with  both  hands. 

"What  was  Mr.  Bradley  here  for?" 
she  demanded  of  Jeff,  who  was  already 
fitting  one  of  the  cedar  posts  into  the 
hole  which  he  had  bored  with  the  bor- 
rowed auger.  Before  his  slow  reply 
came,  she  had  added:  "And  who  has 
ordered  this  lumber,  Jeff  Wheeler? 
Who's  got  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
with,  I'd  like  to  know?   I  haven't." 

"You  are  going  to  have  some 
money,"  Jeff  said,  still  busy  with  set- 
ting the  post,  which  soon  settled  into 
place  and  stood  there  eight  inches 
above  his  hat. 

"Well,  I  won't  spend  my  butter 
money  that  way,  Jeff  Wheeler,"  Maggie 
declared  firmly. 

"You  are  going  to  have  other 
money,"  Jeff  told  her. 

"Oh,  I  will,  will  I?  You  seem  to 
know  a  good  deal  about  my  money,  I 
must  say,"  Maggie  remarked  tartly, 
yet  hopefully  bewildered  at  Jeff's  mys- 
terious manner. 

"I'm  expecting  a  letter  with  money 
in  It,"  Jeff  said,  filling  in  the  space 
next  to  the  post  and  packing  the  dirt 
w  ll  around  it,  "and  when  it  comes 


there  will  be  enough  to  pay  for  the 
lumber  and  more,  too." 

Maggie  stared  indignantly.  She 
pressed  back  the  words  of  scorn  that 
rose  to  her  lips,  and  continued  to  watch 
Jeff's  back.  It  was  all  that  he  pre- 
sented to  her  to  see.  His  whole  mind 
seemed  occupied  with  the  correct  set- 
ting of  the  post.  He  kept  his  face 
turned  away  from  her. 

"He  is  the  meanest  fellow!"  Maggie 
thought,  but  her  childish  rage  was 
conquered  by  her  obligation  to  Jeff 
for  what  he  had  done  gratuitously 
since  Daddy  had  been  stricken.  Her 
tongue  was  silent  while  her  thoughts 
turned  dizzily  about  trying  to  find  an- 


"I'm  to  put  an  onion  in  my  pocket. 
And  I  don't  know  what  'tis  ails  me. 
Miss  Margaret,  she  is  some  hummer," 
he  declared,  whistling  cheerily  thru 
his  teeth  as  he  continued  his  work, 
"some  hummer,  she  is!  And  education, 
too.  If  I  had  as  good  an  education — 
of  another  kind — I'd  be  a  hummer  my- 
self. But,  trouble  is,  I  have  no  'Won- 
der Book.'  None  like  hers,  anyway," 
Jeff  continued  whistling  shrilly  thru 
his  teeth. 

In  a  few  days  the  new  henhouse  was 
ready  for  the  regenerating  of  its  board- 
ers. Here  was  a  home  with  plenty  of 
sunshine  streaming  in  at  the  newly  set 
window-panes;    clean    roosts  placed 


pump  as  he  was  going  quietly  away, 
and  shyly  she  showed  it  to  him. 

"I'm  very  glad,"  she  said,  while  he 
was  intent  upon  the  slip  of  pink  paper, 
"that  I  put  those  horseshoes  over  the 
doors.  It  means  good  luck  at  last  to 
have  them  there,  don't  you  think  so?" 

Jeff  stiffened,  and  the  flash  of  his 
eyes  was  like  steel.  Maggie  reached 
for  the  check.  A  guilty  color  reddened 
her  face  and  necK  as  she  retreated  a 
step,  but  Jeff  once  again  asserted  him- 
self. 

"It  pays  to  take  pains,"  he  said,  with 
a  hard  edge  to  his  tone.  "You  say  it's 
luck— you  go  by  signs  and  signals- 
hut  they  don't  work  as  good  as  knowing 
how  and  doing  the  work  right.  That's 
what  brings  the  cash.  You  have  the 
goods,  then  the  money  comes.  Do  you 
know  what  I'd  do  if  I  owned  that  'Won- 
der Book'  of  yours?" 

Maggie  was  retreating  step  by  step 
toward  the  open  kitchen  door,  and  as 
she  gained  it  she  asked: 

"What  would  you  do  with  it,  do 
tell?" 

"I'd  fling  it  in  the  Are,"  Jeff  replied 

shortly. 

"Well,"  Maggie  retorted,  raising  her 
voice  indignantly,  "I'd  like  to  see  you 
do  it,  Jeff  Wheeler!  Don't  you  ever 
daref"  she  called  to  him.  "If  you  do 
I'll— IH  

She  stopped,  overcome  with  the  ever- 
recurring  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
only  help  she  had.  and  just  then 
Daddy,  in  the  next  room,  broke  in  with 
his  thin  quaver: 

"I  told  that  faller  to  travel.  Why 
don't  he  travel?  We  can't  afford  to 
keep  help.  The  farm  won't  support  a 
hired  man,  Maggie.  You  tell  him  to 
travel,  right  now." 

Jeff  went  away  to  do  his  chores. 
Was  he  ever  to  make  any  headway  on 
the  Price  farm?  he  asked  himself. 
And  Maggie,  fearing  to  have  Daddy  ex- 
cited, was  trying  to  soothe  him  by  say- 
ing: 

"Jeff  is  traveling,  Daddy,  dear — he 
travels  all  the  time.  You  mustn't  mind 
if  he  comes  here  sometimes — he  lives 
at  the  Bradleys',  you  know.  You  go  to 
sleep  now  and  rest." 

Maggie  was  always  putting  Daddy  to 
sleep,  it  seemed,  as  if  he  were  a  tired, 
fretful  child.  And  when  she  had  him 
quiet  again  she  came  into  the  kitchen 
and  thoughtfully  gazed  up  at  the 
horseshoe  that  was  fast  to  the  lintel 
of  the  door.  In  a  moment  more  she 
had  brought  one  of  the  kitchen  chairs, 
and,  mounting  it,  with  a  hammer  in 
one  hand,  she  pried  the  shoe  loose. 
Then  she  stepped  to  the  floor  and  tip- 
toed to  see  if  the  sick  man  was  still 
asleep.  He  was.  She  nodded.  She 
smiled  and  winked  at  an  invisible  au- 
dience as  she  hugged  the  horseshoe  to 
her  breast. 

Going  to  the  kitchen  window,  she 
peeked  out  to  see  if  Jeff  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  barn.  Satisfied  that  he  had 
taken  himself  off  to  Bradleys',  she 
seized  the  hammer  and  slipped  outside. 
She  paused  here  to  look  again  for  a 
sight  of  the  obdurate  chore-boy.  Look- 
ing to  the  south  she  could  see  thru 
the  orchard  where  Jeff  had  recently 
been  busy  subsoiling  the  ground  under 
the  apple  trees  and  giving  it  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  manure  from  the  well- 
rotted  piles  in  the  barnyard.  But  Mag- 
gie was  not  thinking  of  his  "notions" 
about  "giving  the  sap  of  the  trees  food 
while  it  was  in  the  ground."  She  was 
looking  past  the  orchard  thru  the  leaf- 
less trees  to  discover  the  form  of  Jeff, 
bending  his  plowboy  shoulders  to  the 
easy  climb  up  the  slope  that  was 
topped  by  the  big  white  house  with  red 
chimneys. 

Maggie  smiled  again  and  broke  into 
a  run.  Arriving  at  the  new  henhouse 
she  stopped  at  the  door  that  Jeff  had 
made  to  open  into  the  house  yard.  She 
looked  up  at  its  lintel,  glanced  about 
perplexed,  then,  with  a  happy  thought, 
dropped  the  hammer  and  iron  shoe  and 
raced  back  to  the  house,  bringing  away 
the  wooden  kitchen  chair,  which  she 
quickly  placed  before  the  henhouse 
door.    In  a  moment  she  had  nailed  the 


Dentins  Out  the  Flames  With  His  Wet  Coat 


chor.  Suddenly  they  found  it.  For; 
here  she  happened  to  think  of  what 
her  book  recommended  for  fits  of  rage 
or  insanity.  Jeff  was  such  a  crazy 
fellow  with  his  cranky  notions  and 
hateful  silences.  It  was  no  use  to  try 
making  him  talk.  She  knew  better. 
But  she  could  "get  even,"  anyway,  and 
while  she  refused  to  lower  her  dig- 
nity by  begging  him  to  tell  what  he 
meant,  she  began  backing  toward  the 
house,  determined  to  "give  him  a  good 
dig  in  the  ribs"  before  she  left. 

"Say,"  she  called  out,  stepping  back- 
ward lightly,  "say,  Jeff,  you'd  better 
put  an  onion  in  your  pocket." 

Jeff  turned  at  that,  to  glance  at  her. 

"What'd  I  do  that  for?"  he  called 
after  her. 

"I'll  tell  you  next  year,"  she  an- 
swered him,  and  vanished. 

"Now,  she's  got  one  on  me,"  Jeff  told 
the  contentedly  grunting  inmates  of 
the  whitewashed  pigsty  that  gleamed 
across  the  yard,  "and  she  sure  makes^ 
me  curious."  He  fitted  the  second  post' 
in  its  hole,  and  filled  in  the  crevasses 
carefully  about  it.  "For  something 
I've  got  that  ails  me,"  he  cogitated, 


over  a  board  platform  that  could  be 
removed  and  cleaned;  a  floor  of  em- 
bedded flat  stones  from  the  old  stone 
pile;  a  tight,  warm,  bright  home  with 
a  south  exposure,  with  furnishings 
that  were  simple  but  good.  Several 
boxes  with  clean  straw  in  each  were 
placed  on  a  shelf  three  feet  from  the 
floor.  These  were  for  nests.  Clean 
straw  was  on  the  floor  of  beaten  earth 
and  stones,  and  a  feeding  trough  that 
could  be  taken  daily  to  the  pump  and 
washed  clean.  Also  there  was  a  jug 
set  within  a  pan  of  water.  On  cold 
days  the  jug  was  to  be  filled  with  not 
water,  which  would  keep  the  drinking 
water  from  freezing. 

With  wonder  and  half-praise  Maggie 
saw  all  these  arrangements,  and  again 
the  old  query  arose  in  her  mind  and 
tormented  it.  Why  Jeff  should  busy 
himself  about  her  property  she  could 
not  tell.  She  resented  it  while  her 
pride  mounted  high  over  the  improve- 
ments, and  her  praise,  while  scaut,  was 
sincere,  with  a  sense  of  obligation. 

By  this  time  a  second  check  had  ar- 
rived for  her  butter — larger  than  be- 
fore.    Maggie   followed   Jeff   to  the 
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horseshoe  in  place,  and  stepped  down 
to  view  her  work. 

"If  he  dares  to  take  that  down — if  he 
dares!"  she  said,  ominously.  Then  she 
opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  Some 
of  the  hens  were  husily  pecking  at  two 
or  three  beets  impaled  on  sharp  sticks. 
Others  were  scratching  in  the  clean 
straw  on  the  ground  in  search  of  the 
fine  grains  that  Jeff  had  scattered 
there.  Maggie  gathered  up  the  ends 
of  her  apron  and  tiptoed  toward  the 
nests.  Her  gray  eyes  brightened  as 
she  gathered  two,  three,  five  eggs,  and 
put  them  in  her  apron.  Fi>e  eggs  in 
place  of  one  or  two,  as  was  her  cus- 
tom before  the  henhouse  was  built! 
There  would  be  eggs  to  sell — one  or 
two  dozen  a  week — another  income  for 
this  poor  heiress.  A  poor  enough  in- 
come, to  be  sure,  but  a  better  one  than 
she  had  had  under  the  hit-or-miss  way 
of  conducting  a  farm.  She  went  back 
to  the  house,  dragging  the  chair  and 
holding  her  apron  carefully  away  from 
it.  _ 

"Daddy  Price,"  she  said,  rousing  him 
from  his  drowse,  "you  look  what  I've 
got  here  in  my  apron — see?"  She  dis- 
played the  five  beauties  with  a  smile 
of  pride.  Daddy  gazed  and  nodded  his 
pleasure.  "Do  you  know,  Daddy 
Price,4'  she  confided,  "I  knew  it  was 
going  to  be  a  lucky  day — I  could  have 
told  you  the  first  thing." 

"More  bubbles  in  your  coffee,  eh?" 
Daddy  asked  indulgently. 

"No,"  smiled  Maggie,  "not  this  time. 
But  I  had  a  spider  spin  his  web  right 
down  toward  my  head  this  very  morn- 
ing. That's  a  sure  sign  of  Hick,  and 
here's  our  good  luck  in  my  apron. 
Daddy  shall  have  an  egg  omelet  with 
good  butter  and  cream  in  it,  sir,  for 
his  lanch." 

She  ran  out  before  he  could  reply. 
As  for  Jeff  Overtime  and  his  disbelief, 
she  had  little  patience.  She  had  the 
proof  of  her  own  beliefs  in  her  own 
hands.  If  it  wasn't  for  his  old  Indian 
secret  

"Maggie!"  piped  Daddy's  weak  voice 
from  the  bed.  "Maggie!" 

"Here,  Daddy,  dear — here  I  am,"  she 
called  from  the  pantry,  putting  the 
eggs  carefully  in  a  dish.  "I'm  coming, 
Daddy  Price." 

"Did  you  tell  that  feller  to  travel, 
Maggie?"  quavered  the  sick  man,  im- 
patiently. 

Maggie  ran  in  to  him.  ,"He  is  trav- 
eling all  the  time.  Daddy,  and  don't 
yon  bother  about  him.  He's  an  awful 
good  fellow  at  traveling."  She  bent 
over  the  sick  man  and  raised  his  head 
more  comfortably  on  the  pillow.  "You 
go  to  sleep,  now,  like  a  good  Daddy 
Price." 

"Well,  I  want  him  to  keep  traveling," 
Daddy  insisted  in  a  querulous  whisper. 
"We  can't  keep  a  man,  Maggie." 

"I  know  it.  Now,  don't  you  worry 
a  mite,"  Maggie  comforted,  stooping  to 
gather  the  loose  papers  that  had  fal- 
len to  the  floor  and  taking  them  to  the 
kitchen. 

It  was  Jeff's  unrequited  services 
that  weighed  on  Maggie's  mind,  and 
which  she  vainly  tried  to  explain  away 
to  her  own  comforting.  In  a  fruitless 
way  she  believed  that  she  hated  Jeff 
cordially  for  something  that  was  as 
elusive  to  her  childish  mind  as  was 
his  reason  for  toiling  without  wage  on 
the  Price  property. 

"I  know  I  wouldn't  hate  Jeff  Over- 
time," Maggie  muttered,  "if  he  would 
tell  me  things.  But  he  never  does. 
Now,  that  Indian  secret — oh,  but  he  is 
mean  as  mean  can  be!" 

Maggie  took  off  the  covers  of  her 
freshly  polished  cook  stove  and  thrust 
in  the  papers  upon  the  smoldering 
logs  of  wood.  She  gathered  more 
from  the  pantry — some  of  them  oiled 
papers  from  cracker  boxes — and  these, 
also,  she  crowded  into  the  rising 
flames.  Clapping  on  the  covers  she 
stood  a  moment  as  the  sound  grew  in 
volume — the  rush  of  the  flame  as  it 
ros3  into  the  pipe  and  began  to  roar 
on  its  passage  up  the  chimney. 

In  a  moment  the  blackened  stove 
pipe  was  red,  for  the  soot  clinging  to 
its  sides  had  been  set  on  fire.  Maggie 
stood  watching  it  half-fearful,  wholly 
fascinated,  yet  innocent  of  real  danger. 
Lifting  the  covers  presently  was  not, 
she  discovered,  a  means  of  stopping 
what  she  had  unintentionally  let 
loose. 

The  roar  of  the  rushing  flames  in- 


creased. Maggie  seemed  to  stiffen 
where  she  stood  as  she  listened.  Then, 
in  a  sudden  fright,  she  seized  a  dipper- 
ful  of  water  from  the  bucket  on  the 
table  and  poured  it  upon  the  fire.  But, 
altho  this  deadened  the  flames  in  the 
stove  and  filled  the  room  with  choking 
vapors,  it  did  not  stop  that  ominous 
roar  that  she  could  hear  in  the  chim- 
ney. Her  feet  seemed  glued  to  the 
spot,  but  her  mind  was  dizzily  whirl- 
ing with  the  thought  that  she  had  set 
the  house  on  fire.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  time  to  get  Daddy  out.  She 
rushed  from  the  room  and  slammed 
the  door  upon  the  terror  there,  but 
stopped  dismayed  at  Daddy's  side,  dis- 
mayed at  the  task  of  lifting  him,  of 
carrying  him  out  of  the  house  with 
only  her  childish  strength,  and  he  a 
man  helpless  and  ignorant  of  the  peril. 

"What  you  lookin'  at,  Maggie?"  he 
whimpered  weakly.  "Why  don't  you 
stop  lookin'  that  way?  You'll  put  me 
in  a  didder.  Did  you  tell  that  Jeff 
Wheeler  to  travel?    I  told  ye  to  do  it." 

"Oh,  Daddy,  yes — he's  gone — he's 
gone  to  Bradleys'!"  wailed  the  girl, 
sinking  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed  and 
trying  wildly  to  soothe  him.  "But  I 
do — do  wish  he  was  here  just  now — I 
do!" 

She  flew  to  the  window  and  stooped 
to  the  sill  in  her  effort  to  catch  one 
glimpse  of  Jeff  thru  the  bare  limbs  of 
the  orchard.  But  Maggie's  chore-boy 
had  disappeared  from  view,  and  the 
girl  turned  back  to  face  her  desperate 
situation  in  despair. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

JEFF  found  the  office  of  the  Bradley 
dairy  without  an  occupant.  He  was 
glad  of  that — glad  of  a  place  to  get 
himself  quiet,  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  his  last  and  perhaps  fatal  contact 
with  the  Price  farm  traditions.  He 
hoped  that  what  he  had  said  to  Maggie 
had  not  wrecked  his  hope  of  having 
what  ITe  longed  for — a  chance. 

He  sat  down  at  the  desk  and  began 
practicing  on  the  keyboard  of  a  type- 
writer that  Mr.  Bradley  had  lately 
placed  there.  It  was  like  Jeff  to  use 
bits  of  time  that  came  his  way  in  learn- 
ing how  to  do  things  that  he  felt  would 
be  handy  in  the  future.  So  he  wrote 
laboriously,  picking  out  the  letters  of 
his  name  in  capitals  until  he  had  be- 
come fairly  adept  in  doing  it:  JEF- 
FERSON OVERTIME  WHEELER.  He 
grinned  over  supplying  a  middle  name 
refused  him  by  his  parents.  He  was 
working  up  speed  as  he  thumped  away 
at  the  keys,  when  suddenly  he  was 
startled  by  the  blowing  of  a  horn.  It 
was  nearing  the  dinner  hour,  but  this 
call  was  plainly  not  for  the  noon  meal. 
It  was  something  urgent,  imperative. 
Jeff  dashed  to  the  open  door  and  saw 
Mrs.  Bradley's  comely  face  flushed  and 
excited,  while  in  one  hand  she  held 
the  horn.  In  the  other  was  a  bell, 
which  she  began  ringing  frantically. 
Jeff  raced  toward  her,  but  she  waved 
him  back,  and  cried: 

"Get  the  auto  out — quick.  The 
Price  house  Is  afire!  Hurry — hurry!" 
Jeff's  eyes  glanced  toward  the  north 
and  saw  the  blazing  chimney,  while  his 
feet  turned  to  do  as  he  was  told,  thus 
meeting  the  other  men  running  from 
different  directions  in  reply  to  the 
summons. 

"Boys,  the  auto!"  he  yelled,  as  he 
ran  toward  the  garage,  a  roomy  place 
at  one  end  of  the  dairy,  "and  bring 
buckets — lots  of  'em!" 

Jeff  disappeared  in  the  garage,  and 
with  the  help  of  two  others  speedily 
brought  out  the  machine.  Ropes  were 
flung  Into  the  bed  of  the  auto,  with 
buckets  and  milk  pails,  all  hastily 
snatched  up,  and  the  men  piled  in  after 
them  as  the  car  throbbed  and  whirred, 
the  pails  clattering  with  the  pound- 
ing motion.  Mrs.  Bradley,  leaving  her 
maids  to  get  the  dinner,  climbed  in  be- 
side the  driver,  and  away  they  flew  to 
the  rescue  of  the  imprisoned  Maggie 
and  her  patient. 

The  car  made  quick  time,  and  soon 
Its  passengers  could  see  that  the  burn- 
ing chimney  was  sending  out  danger- 
ous Sparks  along  with  its  blast  of 
bursting  flame.  Already  the  roof  was 
smoking  as  if  it  had  caught  fire.  Its 
danger  from  the  burning  chimney  was 
Imminent.  Even  as  the  car  raced  upon 
the  scene  the  smoke  from  the  roof  had 


within  it  tongues  of  red  that  made  the 
men  believe  that  nothing  could  be 
done. 

They  were  manning  the  pump  and 
passing  buckets  before  the  car  came 
to  a  standstill.  A  line  was  formed,  and 
Jeff,  with  the  ropes  on  his  shoulders, 
was  climbing  from  the  window  of  Mag- 
gie's room  to  the  roof,  there  to  face 
the  hot  blaze  of  smoke  and  fire.  He 
had  to  shut  his  eyes  and  hold  his  breath 
as  he  climbed,  but  he  chose  his  way 
cautiously. 

By  this  time  Maggie  was  chattering 
with  fear.  She  refused  to  leave  the 
house  without  Daddy.  And,  unable  to 
save  him  herself,  she  flew  from  one 
window  to  the  other  seeking  help. 
Then  Mrs.  Bradley,  entering  at  the 
door,  held  out  her  arms. 

Maggie's  voice  broke  huskily  as  she 
grasped  the  feather  tick. 

"I  prayed,"  she  said,  "and  you  came 
— you  came!  Quick,  or  it  will  be  too 
late  to  save  Daddy!  Oh,  can  we  do  it? 
Can  we  carry  him?" 

"There,  child,  don't  cry  so — there — 
there!  Get  a  shawl,  for  we  must  wrap 
him  well.  There's  time  enough — don't 
cry,  Maggie.  We'll  fix  you  up  for  an 
auto-  ride,  Mr.  Price,"  the  good 
woman  said  cheerily,  in  answer  to 
Daddy's  wild  look  of  bewilderment. 

No  one  had  told  him  that  his  roof 
was  on  fire,  and  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Bradley  suggested  only  the  one  thing 
that  her  name  stood  for — the  purchase 
of  more  property.  One  of  the  men 
came  in  to  help  remove  him.  And, 
wrapped  to  his  eyes  with  blankets,  he 
was  carried  out,  despite  his  feeble  pro- 
tests. Once  in  the  bed  of  the  big  auto 
truck,  he  was  made  comfortable  with 
bedding  and  more  covers,  Maggie  fly- 
ing back  and  forth  to  fetch  whatever 
she  could  lay  hands  on.  At  last  she 
put  a  dish,  containing  the  eggs  so 
lately  gathered,  and  her  "Wonder 
Book,"  by  his  side,  and  turned  to  hear 
one  of  the  men  say: 

"It's  all  day  with  the  roof,  all  right." 
He  was  wiping  sweat  and  grime  from 
his  face  with  his  cotton  sleeve.  "Was 
there  any  insurance?"  Maggie  stared 
at  the  men  who  were  fighting  the 
flames.  Oh,  why  couldn't  they  save 
the  house?  She  wrung  her  hands  and 
sobbed  in  her  fright.  Then  some  one 
in  her  room  began  throwing  bedding 
out  of  the  window.  Pillows  and  rugs 
and  boxes,  a  chair,  a  suitcase,  another 
chair,  a  feather  tick  fell  from  below 
that  blazing  roof,  while  pails  of  water 
soared  upward  in  a  continuous  stream 
and  the  pump  handle  was  worked 
furiously. 

The  men  worked  frantically  with  the 
water,  and  neighbors  arriving  in  full 
cry,  the  yard  was  presently  filled  with 
wagons  and  men  eager  to  lend  a  hand 
in  saving  what  they  could  from  the 
flames.  And  at  length  their  efforts 
were  rewarded  with  a  partial  success. 

"They  are  winning — they  are  stop- 
ping it!"  Mrs.  Bradley  said  to  the  hys- 
terical girl.  "Don't  cry  so.  They  will 
win  out — they  must,"  she  comforted. 
"Look  at  Jeff — he  is  pouring  water 
over  himself,  and  he's  soaking  wet." 

Maggie  paused  in  her  crying  long 
enough  to  see  that  Jeff,  dripping  with 
water,  had  settled  down  astride  of  the 
ridgepole,  where  he  was  beating  out 
the  flames  with  his  wet  coat.  Others 
wer  pouring  water  over  the  blackened 
and  still  steaming  portions  of  the  roof 
that  had  been  ablaze,  and  meanwhile 
the  neighbors  were  bringing  out  the 
furniture  from  the  rooms  below  and 
piling  it  in  disorder  in  the  yard. 

Daddy,  from  his  bed  in  the  auto, 
could  see  Jeff,  but  the  sight  of  the  con- 
fusion around  him  did  not  unrivet  the 
one  thought  that  Jeff's  figure  always 
compelled. 

"Maggie,"  he  piped,  "I  told  that  fel- 
ler to  travel!  He's  on  the  roof,  ain't 
lie?  Why  don't  he  travel?  Mis'  Brad- 
ley'll  be  wantin*  to  buy  the  farm  an' 
put  him  on  it,  Maggie.  You  tell  'em 
both  to  travel." 

Maggie  for  once  did  not  answer.  She 
was  off  to  help  bring  out  more  furni- 
ture. Her  face  was  swollen  with  tears 
and  smoke.  Her  hands  shook  with 
fright.  But  she  found  a  great  many 
things  in  the  pantry  to  heap  into  tubs, 
pans  and  other  dishes  of  any  size,  and 
these  also  were  carried  out  into  the 
yard.  She  was  so  hurried  and  so  busy 
that  she  did  not  know  when  the  men 
stopped  pumping  water  or  when  the 


fire  brigade  disbanded.  At  last,  as 
she  leaned  over  the  rim  of  the  auto 
to  comfort  and  soothe  Daddy,  Jeff 
spoke  to  her: 

"I  s'pose  you  have  some  insurance 
papers.  Better  look  them  up  and  see 
if  they  are  overdue.  Maybe  you'd  bet- 
ter hunt  them  up  right  away.  It  might 
mean  a  lot  if  you  do  it  now." 

At  sigiit  of  Jeff  in  his  dripping,  fire- 
eaten  condition,  Maggie  wept  out 
words  of  real  repentance: 

"Jeff,  I'm  awful — I— I — can't  get 
over  it!  If  I'd  only  left  the  horseshoe 
where  'twas"— sob— sob— "b-but  I  took 
it  down  and  p-put  it  on  the  new  hen- 
house.   S-so,  this  had  to  hap-pen!" 

"Well,  cut  that  out,"  Jeff  said 
tersely,  "and  find  the  papers.  Every- 
thing hangs  on  them."  He  could  be  au- 
tocratic in  certain  circumstances,  with 
no  one  to  resent  it. 

Maggie  looked  around.  The  roof  was 
saved.  The  house  was  safe — that  is, 
as  far  as  being  consumed  went,  it  was 
safe.  A  portion  of  the  roof  near  the 
blackened  chimney  was  not  to  be  seen. 
It  had  been  consumed  by  fire.  Jeff  was 
in  part  responsible  for  saving  her 
home.  How  often  she  had  refuted  him! 
His  latest  remark  was  amazing,  but 
she  was  not  resenting  it,  and  she  wan- 
dered why. 

"I'll  go  look,"  she  said.  "I  guess 
Daddy  kept  'em  in  the  secretary."  She 
led  the  way  across  the  weedy  border 
of  the  chip  yard  to  where  an  old  book- 
case leaned  against  a  table  heaped 
with  chairs  and  pillows,  its  face  slant- 
ing up  to  the  blue  sky.  She  climbed 
upon  the  table  and  unfastened  the  glass 
door.  Then  she  pulled  out  a  small 
drawer,  and  from  it  took  a  package  of 
loose  papers  and  envelopes.  Some  of 
the  neighbors  gathered  about,  inter- 
ested in  the  search  for  the  important 
paper.  Maggie  shuffled  them  over  and 
separated  a  long  envelope,  holding  it  dp 
to  see  if  it  contained  what  she  sought. 

"That's  the  ticket!"  one  of  the  men 
said.  "But  you  look  thru  for  the  date 
of  expiration,  girl,  and  see  if  you  are 
able  to  collect  anything  for  this  fire." 

Maggie  opened  the  document.  With 
fingers  that  still  trembled  and  eyes 
that  blurred,  she  hunted  thru  the  text. 

"Oh,  dear,  I  can't  tell  what  it  says!" 
she  cried  in  despair.  "I  guess  it's 
overdue.  You  read  it,  Jeff,"  she  said, 
and  gave  him  the  document. 

She  sank  down  upon  the  unsteady 
table  and  watched  Jeff's  face,  thru  the 
smoke  and  smart  of  which  was  show- 
ing a  deep  concern.  He  hunted  thru 
the  text,  and  finally  glanced  up  at  the 
circle  of  tense  faces  about  him,  then 
rested  his  red-rimmed  eyes  upon  the 
girl's  troubled  ones. 

"It's  a  bare  chance,"  he  smiled  pain- 
fully, his  face  being  well-nigh  baked 
with  the  heat  of  the  burning  roof.  "It 
is  due  tomorrow  at  twelve  o'clock, 
without  a  day  of  grace."  He  gave  back 
the  paper. 

"Well,  by  hemlock,"  ejaculated  one 
of  the  men,  a  neighbor  farmer,  "that's 
luck  for  yuh,  girl,  just  pure  luck,  and 
nothin'  else!" 

Maggie  folded  the  precious  paper  to 
her  heart  that  thrilled  with  new  hope 
at  the  words.  Luck — did  all  her  luck 
go  out  with  the  old  horseshoe?  She 
thought  not,  and  smiled  faintly,  but 
she  turned  to  Jeff,  the  chore-boy. 

"Jeff— Jeff,"  she.  whispered,  "I'll 
never  say  another  cross  word  to  you 
as  long  as  I  live,  Jeff — never!" 

The  men  were  already  carrying  the 
furniture  back  into  the  deserted  rooms. 
They  jumbled  it  in  helter-skelter,  and 
Jeff  locked  the  door  and  gave  the  key 
to  Maggie  before  joining  the  men,  who 
went  off  on  foot  to  the  Bradley  home. 
Mrs.  Bradley,  with  the  girl  at  her  side, 
still  clinging  to  the  precious  document, 
drove  the  sick  man  home.  Daddy  was 
asleep  when  they  arrived,  and  they 
placed  him  in  one  of  the  comfortable 
rooms  on  the  main  floor  of  the  big 
house.  He  slept  nearly  always  after 
he  had  been  excited,  and  so  he  awak- 
ened only  to  take  nourishment,  or 
roused  now  and  then  to  ask  if  Jeff 
had  begun  to  "travel." 

Mr.    Bradley    himself   was  hastily 
eranted   power    of    attorney   by  tne 
55S.elndP  went  with  th.  yo««  owner 
of  the  property  "newed. 
.'^^ttn^  guarajan 

•  t-^A    lvrne-eie     be   said   to  me 
appointed,    Ma«6'e.     P_«,«  71*4 
yy         Continued  on  rage  is* 
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7361—  Ladies'   Shirtwaist  —  Cut 

in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
use.  This  model  has  a  pretty  col- 
lar, formed  by  extending  the 
fronts,  backs  and  upper  ends  of 
sleeves  to  the  neck  edge,  without 
separate  collar.  The  closing  is  in 
front  and  there  is  some  fullness 
along  the  shoulder  seam. 

7940— Girls'  Dress— Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A  little 
dress  that  is  rich  in  detail  fea- 
tures is  this  one,  with  separate 
guimpe  and  a  four-gore  plaited 
skirt.  A  cape  collar  sewed  to 
the  neck  of  the  guimpe  is  attract- 
ively carried  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  dressy  body — the  low  vest 
effect  of  the  dress  is  noteworthy. 
The  skirt  is  plaited. 

7919— Ladies'  Shirtwaist  —  Cut 

In  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Simplicity  rules  this  design 
in  a  shirtwaist  which  has  a 
back  yoke.  In  each  half  of  the 
back,  below  the  yoke,  two  tucks 
are  made  to  turn  toward  the  arm- 
hole — they  give  a  trim  effect.  In 
each  front  four  tucks  are  made 
and  a  pretty  collar  rolls  low  with 
the  revers  to  give  a  graceful  V- 
shape  to  the  neck. 

7353 — Girls'  Dress— Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  This  simple 
frock  is  made  in  sacque  style, 
body  and  sleeves  cut  in  one  and 
with  only  a  short  opening  at  the 
top  so  that  it  may  be  slipped  on 
over  the  head.  The  neck  may  be 
high  or  low  and  the  sleeves  long 
or  short.  With  the  dress  bloom- 
ers are  provided. 

7943—  Child's   Dress  —  Cut  in 

sizes  1,  3  and  5  years.  One  of  the 
prettiest  of  little  dresses  for  a 
small  girl  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. A  tuck  each  side  of  the 
center  front  attracts  attention  to 
the  fancy  stitching  at  the  yoke 
line  in  front  and  back — used  in 
place  of  four  rows  of  shirring,  % 
inch  apart. 

7944 —  Ladies'   Apron  —  Cut  in 

one  size.  A  "worth-while"  design 
is  this  one,  with  the  apron  and 
bib  sections  joined  to  the  belt 
without  fullness.  Separate  revers 
are  stitched  to  the  bib;  they  are 
finished  with  edging  or  scalloping, 
as  are  all  free  edges.  The  bib 
ends  cross  the  shoulders  and  but- 
ton at  the  neck  back. 

7939— Ladies'    Skirt  —  Cut  in 

sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. This  skirt  is  ideal  for  all 
practical  requirements.  Its  three 
gores  hang  from  a  slightly  raised 
waistline  and  the  tailored  effect 
is  given  with  a  stitched  seam 
down  the  center  front.  Linen, 
serge  or  broadcloth  may  be  used 
to  make  this  skirt. 

7265— Ladles'    Dress  —  Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  practical  frock  shows 
one  of  the  new  straight  skirts. 
This  is  made  with  four  gores, 
gathered  at  the  top  and  attached 
to  the  blouse  with  either  high  or 
normal  waist.  The  blouse  has  a 
plain  back,  but  the  fronts  are 
gathered  along  the  shoulder 
seam. 

Some  of  us  are  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  Fashion  has  really  made 
up  her  mind  as  to  fall  styles  and, 
just  as  we  keep  a  "weather  eye" 
toward  the  sky  when  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  a  storm  is  due,  we 
are  watching  for  a  sign  as  to  the 
way  the  sartorial  wind  will  blow. 
It  is  to  wait — and  to  hope  that 
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the  union  of  comfort  and  style 
will  again  be  possible  for  the  new 
season.  The  rumor  that  we  are 
not  to  be  disappointed  gains  in 
volume. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  simplicity 
rules  the  designs  in  separate 
blouses  and  that  the  style  with 
the  rolled  collar  and  fronts,  to 
give  the  becoming  open  neck,  has 
taken  firm  hold  on  popular  es- 
teem. The  woman  who  wants 
something  different,  however,  will 
welcome  one  offered  as  an  ad- 
vance fall  model  and  made  with 
i  the  sleeves  extending  to  neck 
edge  and  the  "choker"  collar. 
The  sleeves  are  the  raglan  cut, 
with  turn-over  cuff.  No.  7361  is 
on  this  order — it  shows  that  the 
prediction  that  buttons  are  not  to 
be  outdone  was  timely  and  cor- 
rect. 

Separate  skirts  for  practical 
wear  have  a  smartly  tailored  look 
— they  are  still  of  instep  length; 
a  pocket  at  either  side  is  of  course 
imperative,  but  it  may  be  any 
shape  you  like,  if  you  will  mark 
it  with  a  button.  Nearly  all  the 
designs  offer  a  choice  of  high  or 
regulation  waistline.  No.  7939  i3 
a  splendid  example  of  the  pre- 
ferred style. 

A  house  dress  will  fill  all  re- 
quirements if  contrasting  goods 
contributes  the  collar  and  cuffs  to 
brighten  it  up.  For  light  work, 
the  apron  with  a  bib  front  having 
stitched  revers  has  returned  to 
favor;  scalloping  on  all  edges 
gives  a  very  dainty  effect,  and  a 
pocket  with  a  gathered  top  adds 
a  whole  lot  to  the  newness. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 


R.  F.  D. 
Town . . . 


State. 


Quarterly 


We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready- for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dressmaking  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  us£  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  v  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 


No.  331— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  a 
serviceable  quality  of  tan  ticking,  size 
17x21  inches,  including  a  back  of  tan 
Holland  linene  and  six  skeins  of  colored 
floss.   Will  be  mailed  for  35  cents  each. 


No.  5031 — Fudge  Apron — When  parties 
and  entertainments  are  some  of  the  so- 
cial features  in  every  home,  the  young 
lady  or  girl  will  have  many  an  occa- 
sion for  the  use  of  a  fudge  apron.  This 
apron  is  three-quarter  length,  slip-over, 
stamped  on  good  quality  national  white 
crash  and  we  include  three  skeins  of 
floss  for  working  the  design.  Given  for 
$1.50  in  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business. 


No.  4041 — Apron — Stamped  on  white 
Irish  linen,  enough  material  for  strings 
and  pocket,  including  four  skeins  of 
cotton  floss.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
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THIS  is  one  of  those  rare  pieces 
of  embroidery  work  which  shows 
for  more  work  than  one  has  put  on 
it.  Most  of  our  table  covers  and 
luncheon  cloths  have  much  hidden 
work  which  only  a  fellow  worker 
can  judge  and  appreciate.  Not  so 
with  this  piece,  for  every  stitch 
shows  to  advantage  and  has  its  par- 
ticular function.  These  circles  of 
asters  are  composed  of  five  flowers 
each  and  the  dropped  single  flowers 


over  loop  and  down  near  it,  up  at 
draw  the  thread  down  even,  needle 
start  of  next  petal.  One  French  knot 
forms  the  center  of  each  flower.  The 
few  leaves  which  finish  the  circles 
are  composed  of  one  stitch  of  green 
over  each  stamped  line. 

For  the  colors,  this  is  a  matter  of 
taste;  one  can  use  many  shades,  and 
when  artistically  arranged  they  form 
the  beautiful  effects  so  attractive  in 
the  natural  flowers.    Two  or  three 


No,  375 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  'nches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  n-jss  for 
worklQg.    30  cents  each. 

No.  375 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x3«  inches, 
Including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss.  50 
cents  e*ch. 


&    *p  *  a*  ft*  f$ 


alongside  help  form  a  massive  bor- 
der of  pleasing  arrangement. 

The  flowers  are  made  of  heavy  cot- 
ton in  lazy  daisy  stitch.  This  is 
most  satisfactory,  for  it  fills  in 
quickly  and  yet  shows  up  well.  For 
the  lazy  daisy  stitch  bring  the  needle 
up  at  the  center  of  flower,  loop  the 
thread,  and  bring  the  needle  down 
again  at  almost  the  same  spot,  then 
turn  the  point  of  the  needle  and 
come  up  on  the  stamping  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  petal,  having  the 
loop  of  thread  outside   the  needle, 


shades  each  of  old  rose,  Copenhagen 
blue,  brown,  magenta,  lavender, 
heliotrope,  yellow,  white  and  black 
were  used  on  this  piece.  Most  of  the 
French  knots  are  worked  in  deep 
yellow,  but  for  a  few  flowers  I  va- 
ried this;  for  yellow  flowers  I  used 
brown  and  for  red  and  some  blue 
flowers  I  used  black. 

The  kind  of  cotton  used  is  also  a 
matter  of  taste;  some  workers  pre- 
fer 6  strand  cotton,  others  use  the 
No.  5  hard  twisted  mercerized  cot- 
ton; both  are  correct  for  this  work. 


Prevent  Breeding 


THE  best  way  to  swat  the  fly  is  to 
prevent  •  its  breeding.  People 
swat  the  fly  and  think  that  they  have 
done  their  part  in  killing  off  a  dan- 
gerous enemy.  Swatting  helps,  but 
it  does  not  get  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trouble. 

Preventing  flies  from  breeding 
gets  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Remem- 
ber that  flies  breed  in  decaying 
refuse,  and  particularly  in  manure 
piles  and  many  times  in  privy  vaults. 
Refuse  can  be  burned.  Manure 
should  be  hauled  away  from  the 
barns  frequently  in  the  summer.  The 
more  progressive  farmers  do  this  now 
and  one  finds  the  manure  on  wagons 
or  on  a  spreader  ready  to  be  drawn 
out.  This  should  be  treated  as  it 
utands  in  the  barnyard  with  a  pound 
of  borax  dissolved  in  twelve  gallons 
of  water.  Pour  some  of  this  over  the 
manure,  especially  at  the  edges.  A 
single  treatment  will  last  for  several 
days.  Sprinkle  this  back  of  the  stalls 
where  the  horses  stand  and  you  will 
stop  flies  breeding  there. 

This  mixture  will  disinfect  privy 
vaults,  but  it  in  better  to  use  lime 
there.    Quicklime  is  hard  to  get  at 


present  in  small  towns.  Buy  a  can  of 
chloride  of  lime  at  the  drug  store  for 
a  few  cents,  three  ounces  of  which  to 
a  gallon  of  water  makes  a  strong  dis- 
infecting liquid  whieh  will  destroy 
any  disease  germs  in  the  vault.  Pour 
a  quart  of  this  every  day  into  the 
vault.  Bank  up  the  back  of  the  privy 
so  that  the  flies  cannot  get  in.  Put 
screen  or  mosquito  bar  over  the  win- 
dow, and  cover  the  seat  when  not  in 
use.  These  precautions  will  cause 
the  flies  to  decrease  near  your  house. 
— S.  P.  M. 


There  is  a  ready  market  for  prime 
feathers  that  have  had  proper  care. 
Feathers  bring  in  good  money  as  a 
by-product.  Feathers  of  ducks  and 
geese  bring  approximately  50  cents 
a  pound,  depending  on  the  kind. 
Feathers  should  be  picked  when 
ripe;  in  other  words,  all  the  animal 
matter  should  be  out  of  the  quill. 
At  this  stage  they  are  easily  plucked 
without  damage  or  inconvenience 
and  will  not  spoil  or  become  moth- 
eaten.  It  is  advisable  to  separate 
the  body  feathers  from  tail  and  wing, 
and  assort  for  color. 


Bluebird  Embroidery  Designs. 

Laundry  Bag,  No.  5034;  Pillow  Top, 
No.  5035;  Centerpiece,  No.  5036;  Scarf, 
No.  5037;  Fudge  Apron,  No.  5038. 

Bluebird  subjects  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  set  flowers,  fruits  and  con- 
ventional designs,  which  have  been 
used  in  the  past  few  seasons.  They  are 
taking  precedence  over  all  other  de- 
signs for  their  popularity.  Every  one 
of  the  articles  shown  above,  even  to 
the  Fudge  Apron,  showing  the  two 
birds,  is  tinted  in  artistic  and  beautiful 
shades  of  blue  and  the  lines  to  be 
worked  are  in  black. 

The  Laundry  Bag  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  17x25  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  six  skeins  of  col- 
ored floss  for  working.  Will  be  sent 
for  $2  in  subscriptions,  new  or  renew- 
al, to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Pillow  Top  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  17x21  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  a  back  and  six 
skeins  of  floss  for  working.  Will  be 
sent  for  $1.50  in  subscriptions,  new  or 
renewal,  to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Centerpiece  Design  is  tinted  on 
oatmeal  cloth — size  25x25  inches.  In- 
cluded with  each  are  six  skeins  of  floss 
for  working.  Will  be  sent  for  $1.50  in 
subscriptions,  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness, new  or  renewal. 

The  Scarf  Design  is  tinted  on  oat- 
meal cloth — size  17x50  inches.  Included 
with  each  are  six  skeins  of  floss  for 
working.  The  scarf  will  be  forwarded 
to  any  one  sending  $2  in  subscriptions 
to  The  Farming  Business. 

The  Fudge  Apron  Design  is  tinted  on 
white  art  cloth.  Regular  three-quarter 
length  slipover  style.  Included  with 
each  are  four  skeins  of  floss  for  work- 
ing. The  apron  will  be  sent  without 
cost  for  a  y.ear's  subscription,  new  or 
renewal,  at  $1.00  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness. 


No.  366 — Centerpiece — Stamped  and 
tinted  on  a  serviceable  grade  of  tan 
ticking,  measures  21x21  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Included  with  each  are  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.    45  cents  each. 


No.  305— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

No.  816— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 

SSSSf'  of  £  .red I  floss  included  with 
scar?  Will  be  mailed  for  55  cents 
each. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


Gave  Himself  Away 

If  anybody  ever  insinuated  to  old 
Ferris  that  he  read  the  post  cards 
which  passed  thru  his  hands,  the  old 
chap  was  most  indignant.  But  on  one 
occasion  he  was  fairly  caught. 

In  addition  to  being  the  village 
postmaster,  Ferris  runs  a  small  gen- 
eral store.  A  lady  gave  him  rather 
a  large  order  one  morning,  including 
a  ham  and  a  cheese. 

Next  day  she  came  down  to  the  shop 
to  see  why  these  articles  had  not  been 
delivered  with  the  rest  of  the  goods. 

"Oh,"  said  old  Ferris,  calmly,  with- 
out thinking,  "I  saw  by  that  post  card 
ye  had  yesterday  that  yer  friends  were 
not  coming,  so  I  thought  you'd  not 
be  needing  them." 

Everything  Went  Up 

An  Englishman  and  an  Irishman 
were  discussing  the  possibilities  of  a 
German  air  raid  on  Ireland. 

"Well,  Pat,"  said  the  Englishman, 
"what  would  you  do  if  the  Germans 
were  to  drop  some  bombs  in  Dublin?" 

"Well,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,"  said 
Pat,  "for  everything  in  Dublin  has 
gone  up  so  high  that  I  am  doubtful  if 
bombs  could  come  down." 

Far  Behind  the  Times 
Penelope — "Marcella  is  years  and 

years  behind  the  times." 
Percival — "What  makes  you  think 

that?" 

Penelope — "Just  now  she  wanted  to 
know  if  her  hat  was  on  straight." 

Candid  Declaration 

"So  you  think  women  should  be  able 
to-  run  the  country?" 

"Well,  for  logic  and  style  I'm  will- 
ing to  put  my  daughter's  graduation 
essay  up  for  comparison  with  a  lot  of 
the  regular  campaign  speeches." 

Seeing  Things 

He — "My  dear,  where  did  this  awful 
big  spider  come  from?" 

She — "James,  you  have  been  drink- 
ing those  horrid  cocktails  again.  That's 
my  new  hat." 

Poor  Pickings 

A  burglar  entered  by  mistake 

A  poet's  room  one  day, 
And  finding  there  was  nothing  else 

To  steal,  he  stole  away. 

WHAT  MORE  COULD  SHE  ASK? 


"You  are  charged  with  non-support 
of  your  wife?  What  have  you  to  say 
lor  yourself?" 

"Well,  jedge,  I  done  got  her  three 
more  washings  a  week  than  any  other 
cullud  lady  in  de  block." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Silo 

THE  silo  is  a  clever  device  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving the  livestock  into  eating 
garbage  which  they  ordinarily 
would  not  touch.  In  the  olden  days 
the  silo  was  simply  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  nothing  more 
than  a  large  sack,  but  as  the  farmer 
prospered  he  was  taught  that  this 
crude  method  was  no  good,  because 
it  cost  nothing,  and  he  was  educated 
to  the  use  of  something  just  as  good 
but  More  expensive. 

At  first  the  patent  silo  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  like  a  large  bar- 
rel, but  the  farmer  kept  making 
money,  and  so  the  cement  silo,  the 
tile  silo,  the  cast-iron  silo,  the  fold- 
ing pocket  silo  and  other  ingenious 
inventions  came  into  use,  and  the 
farmer  is  not  nearly  so  wealthy  as 
he  would  have  been  had  these  things 
never  been  discovered. 

The  supposed  purpose  of  the  silo  is 
to  give  the  livestock  canned  fruit  in 
the  winter,  thereby  treating  them  like 
other  folks,  and  the  unsophisticated 
cows  and  horses  believe  this,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  silo  is  a  clearing 
house  for  garbage,  and  the  poor  ani- 
mals do  not  know  what  is  being  put 
over  on  them. 

In  the  fall,  after  the  corn  is  picked 
and  the  fields  are  filled  with  old 
stalks,  weeds,  cockleburs  and  miscel- 
laneous rubbish,  the  silo  comes  into 
use,  and  all  of  this  junk  is  carefully 
gathered  and  placed  in  it  and  mixed 
with  salt,  while  four  hired  men  with 
big  feet  and  dirty  shoes  tramp  over 
the  mess  and  pack  it  down.  The  cows 
are  out  in  the  pasture  at  this  time, 
however,  and  do  not  see  these  depre- 
dations, or  they  would  not  eat  the 
stuff. 

After  the  silo  is  filled  and  all  the 
air  kicked  out  of  it,  the  lid  is  put  on 
tight,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  it  ferments;  then  the  vic- 
tims are  turned  in.  Naturally  the 
farm  animals  smell  the  salt  and  in- 
cidentally the  other  odors,  but  they 
do  not  know  this  comes  from  the 
hired  man's  feet,  so  they  chew  up  the 
mess,  trying  to  get  the  salt  out,  and 
when  they  become  tired  they  have 
unconsciously  consumed  so  much  en- 
silage that  they  have  no  room  for 
anything  else,  and  thus  the  farmer 
saves  some  more  corn  and  hay. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  stuff 
stands  a  little  too  long,  and  becomes 
restless  from  overfermentation.  Then, 
when  the  gentle-faced  mooley  cow 
fills  her  system  with  it,  she  staggers 
away  from  the  place,  lets  out  a  couple 
of  whoops,  waltzes  off  on  one  heel, 
and  cuts  up  scandalous,  thereby  ac- 
cumulating a  bad  reputation. 

Outside  of  this  and  one  or  two  other 
little  drawbacks,  the  silo  is  a  profitable 
success,  altho  it  is  a  mean  way  to 
make  scavengers  out  of  the  livestock. 

Among  the  other  little  annoyances 
which  may  develop  is  the  chance  that 
the  silo  may  get  an  air  hole  in  it, 
which  promptly  causes  the  canned 
goods  to  undergo  a  sudden  and  awful 
change  in  disposition,  and  if  the  cow 
monkeys  with  it  then,  she  promptly 
swells  up  like  a  balloon,  ties  her  legs 
into  knots,  tries  to  breathe  in  all  the 
air  in  the  pasture,  and  climbs  the 
golden  stairs,  which  makes  a  substan- 
tial entry  on  the  loss  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Curbing  Father 

Mrs.  Von  Speederly — "Why,  if  I 
didn't  help  Jack  to  save  I  don't  know 
where  we  would  land!  The  extrava- 
gant fellow  would  pay  his  creditors 
thirty  cents  on  a  dollar  tomorrow  if 
I  would  let  him!" 

A  Great  Recipe 

"Do  you  ever  worry,  old  man?" 
"Never." 

"How  do  you  work  it?" 
"In  the  daytime  I'm  too  busy  and  at 
night  I'm  too  sleepy." 


Slow  but  Sure 

Captain  Sparks  had  just  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  country  fire  station, 
and  looked  a  very  important  person- 
age as  he  conducted  a  visitor  round 
the  premises.  This,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  engine  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  street  roast  po- 
tato oven  joined  to  a  village  pump, 
and  other  uncanny-looking  appliances 
which  were  neither  useful  nor  orna- 
mental. 

The  visitor  was  duly  impressed,  but 
one  thing  puzzled  him. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "you  don't  seem  to 
have  either  a  telegraph  or  telephone 
installation  in  the  village.  How  do 
you  summon  your  men  when  a  fire 
breaks  out?" 

The  captain  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

"Oh,  that's  simple  enough,"  he  re- 
plied.  "We  sends  'em  all  a  post  card." 

The  Woman's  Exchange 

A  lank  Missourian  from  the  Ozarks 
walked  into  a  woman's  exchange  in 
St.  Louis.  A  cantankerous  middle- 
aged  woman  stepped  up  and  asked 
him  what  he  wanted. 

"Be  this  the  woman's  exchange?" 
he  inquired. 

"It  is!"  she  snapped. 

"An'  be  ye  the  woman?"  he  per- 
sisted. 

"I  am!"  she  replied,  in  no  gentler 
tones. 

He  looked  around  thoughtfully, 
transferred  his  tobacco  from  one 
cheek  to  the  other,  edged  toward  the 
door,  then  remarked  casually,  "Wall, 
I  reckon  I'll  keep  Sal!" 

Liked  the  Sample 

"Bang!"  went  the  rifles  at  the  man- 
euvers. "Oo-oo!"  screamed  the  pretty 
girl — a  nice,  decorous,  surprised  little 
scream.  She  stepped  backward  into 
the  arms  of  a  young  man. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  blushing,  "I  was 
frightened  by  the  rifles.  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  young  man. 
"Let's  go  over  and  watch  the  artil- 
lery." 

An  Old  Classmate 

The  atmosphere  as  we  pass  by 

Becomes  a  trifle  cool, 
And  yet  I  recollect  when  I 

Was  in  his  class  at  school. 

Today  he  has  a  million  flat, 
And  gives  me  scarce  a  bow, 

His  attitude  reminds  me  that 
I'm  not  in  his  class  now. 

Tommy  Began  Well 

Teacher — "Tommy,  can  you  spell 
'fur'?" 

Thomas — "Yes,  sir;  f-u-r." 

Teacher — "That's  right.  Now  can 
you  tell  me  what  fur  is?" 

Thomas — "Yes,  sir.  Fur  is  an  awful 
long  way." 

An  Exception 

"When  a  man  does  anything  well  he 
ought  to  get  credit  for  it,"  remarked 
the  generous-minded  man. 

"Not  always,"  replied  Bronco  Bob. 
"Me  an'  Piute  Pete  got  the  reputation 
of  bein'  such  good  poker  players  that 
it  completely  spoiled  business." 

Another  Conquest 

"Asphodelia  is  back  from  the  train- 
ing camp." 
"What  luck?" 

"The  best  ever.  She's  engaged  to 
her  military  instructor." 

Not  Its  First  Appearance 
"It  seems  to  me  I've  seen  your  face 

somewhere  else." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder.    This  isn't  the 

first  time  I've  ever  taken  it  out." 

Plenty  of  Heads 

"Two  heads  are  better  than  one." 

"That's  what  our  minister  thinks. 
In  fact,  he  usually  has  about  eight 
heads  to  a  discourse." 


Practical  Chemistry 
"Young  gentlemen,"  said  the  lectur- 
er in  chemistry,  "coal  exposed  to  the 
elements  loses  10  per  cent  of  its 
weight  and  power.  This  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  alkali  constituents 
of  " 

"But  what  if  there  is  a  dog  sleeping 
near  the  coal,  professor?" 

"None  of  your  levity,  young  man. 
This. is  a  serious  matter." 

"That's  what  dad  thought  when  72 
per  cent  of  his  coal  supply  disap- 
peared during  three  nights  of  expos- 
ure. Then  he  asked  my  advice  as  a 
student  in  chemistry,  and  I  told  him 
to  buy  a  dog.  He  oought  a  dog,  with 
large-sized  teeth,  and  now  we  don't 
lose  over  1  per  cent  of  our  coal  a 
month.    That's  practical  chemistry." 

A  Caller 

"Any  one  call   while  I  was  out, 

Katie?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Who  was  it?" 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am." 

"Didn't  you  answer  the  bell?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"What  did  she  look  like?" 

"I  didn't  see  her,  ma'am." 

"You  answered  the  bell,  but  didn't 
see  her?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Why,  Katie,  I  can't  under- 
stand " 

"Well,  ma'am,  don't  blame  me; 
blame  the  telephone!" 

Praising  His  Wife 

"I  heard  Mr.  Subbubs  speaking  most 
beautifully  of  his  wife  to  another  lady 
on  the  train  just  now.  Rather  unusual 
in  a  man  these  days." 

"Not  under  the  circumstances.  That 
was  the  new  cook  he  was  escorting 
out." 

The  Limit 

"We  girls  had  hardships  when  we 
camped  out.  Only  one  drinking  glass 
among  five  girls." 

"Horrors!" 

"And  only  one  mirror." 
"Good  night." 

The  Real  Work 

"Didn't  Columbus  discover  Amer- 
ica?" 

"I  believe  so,"  said  Mr.  tiustin  Stax; 
"but  it  took  some  of  us  financiers  to 
show  what  could  be  done  with  it." 

Not  Always 

"Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  ob- 
served the  sage. 

"Maybe,"  replied  the  fool,  "but  I 
never  feel  very  witty  when  I  am 
short." 

PROBABLY  THE  REASON 


Professor — "Why  was  that  period  in 
history  called  the  dark  ages?" 

Freshman — "Because  there  were  so 
many  knights  then." 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Cut-Over  Land  for  Farming 


AN  EXHAUSTIVE  analysis  of  the 
relations  of  lumbermen  and  the 
agricultural  field,  in  the  matter  of 
converting  cut-over  forest  land  -into 
farms,  has  been  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  by  E.  T. 
Allen,  forester  and  secretary  of  the 
Western  Forestry  and  Conservation 
Commission  Association,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commission's  investi- 
gation of  the  forest  conditions  of  the 
nation.  The  brief  was  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion, which  wanted  specific  data  on 
the  agriculturizing  of  cut-over  land. 

That  while  land  already  available 
for  agriculture  is  not  being  tilled, 
there  is  little  use  for  the  lumber  in- 
terests to  try  to  colonize  their  cut- 
over  lands,  except  in  specially  fitted 
regions,  is  his  conclusion,  and  he 
makes  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  meth- 
ods of  some  colonizing  corporations 
which  have  not  acted  fairly  by  the 
prospective  farmers. 

That  Iogged-off  land  is  a  doubt- 
ful asset  to  the  lumber  industry  as  a 
whole,  not  to  be  relied  on  to  afford 
any  considerable  net  return  in  addi- 
tion to  that  received  from  the  timber 
removed,  is  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Allen's  supplemental  brief.  It  deals 
separately  with  the  majority  portion 
of  cut-over  land  suitable  only  for 
forest  reproduction  and  the  minority 
portion  having  potential  agricultural 
value.  In  summarizing  at  the  close, 
Mr.  Allen  says: 

"Returning  to  appraisal  of  cut- 
over  land  as  profit  or  salvage  to  for- 
est industry,  and  particularly  as  to 
the  degree  it  should  enter  into  pub- 
lic consideration  of  aggregate  lum- 
bering profits,  we  seem  to  have 
found  it  an  item  of  occasional  im- 
portance, but  not  one  of  sufficient 
general  importance  to  affect  such 
consideration  to  any  measurable  and 
consistent  degree. 

"Even  in  the  region  particularly 


discussed,  where  soil  and  climate 
are  more  than  ordinarily  favorable 
to  both  agricultural  and  forest  use, 
additional  net  return  from  all  cut- 
over  land,  good  and  bad,  is  unprom- 
ising. The  proportion  of  non-agri- 
cultural land  is  great  and  offers 
practically  nothing;  the  good  land 
offers  little  when  considered  alone, 
and  far  less  to  retrieve  the  balance. 

"We  reiterate  and  emphasize  that 
while  agricultural  lands  are  prop- 
erly regarded  of  importance,  there  is 
also  necessity  for  earnest  attention 
to  reforestration,  either  by  State  or 
Government,  or  thru  State  laws 
making  it  possible  by  the  individual. 

"There  are  probably  exceptions, 
as  to  all  rules,  where  these  assump- 
tions apply,  but  on  the  whole  they 
are  far  from  applying.  There  is 
comparatively  little  logged-off  land 
which  has  actual-use  value  today, 
and  very  few  people  who  want  it. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  as  long  as 
cleared  and  accessible  land  can  be 
bought  for  current  prices,  it  does 
not  ordinarily  pay  to  clear  stump 
land  and  provide  it  with  roads, 
schools  and  other  conveniences.  The 
country  has  not  grown  up  to  it.  The 
owner's  asking  price  is  not  the  de- 
terrent, being  an  insignificant  pro- 
portion of  the  total  cost  of  making  it 
productive  and  habitable.  The  net 
price  he  can  obtain,  considered  in 
application  to  the  area  possibly  sal- 
able, offers  an  almost  negligible  im- 
mediate further  return  on  the  tim- 
ber he  has  cut  altogether." 

After  giving  the  history  of  several 
colonization  attempts,  Mr.  Allen 
says: 

"The  legitimate  demand  for  this 
land  is  not  large.  Land  less  diffi- 
cult to  subdue  is  still  unused.  To 
sell  stump  land  in  large  quantities 
today,  large  enough  to  warrant  ex- 
pensive effort,  is  likely  to  come  dan- 
gerously near  requiring  dubious 
methods  of  encouraging  the  ignor- 
ant and  incompetent  to  invest  to 
their  own  disadvantage." 


Making  Our  Crops  Bankable 
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license  competent  persons  to  classi- 
fy and  weigh  agricultural  products 
stored  in  licensed  warehouses,  and 
to  certify  the  classification  or  weight 
of  the  products.  Sjich  licenses  may 
be  suspended  or  revoked  at  any 
time  if  the  licensee  fails  to  perform 
his  duties  properly.  All  grain,  flax- 
seed and  other  similar  products 
stored  for  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce in  licensed  warehouses  must 
be  inspected  and  graded  by  persons 
licensed  for  the  purpose.  Authority  is 
given  to  establish  official  standards 
for  the  agricultural  products  named 
in  the  act,  and  standards  established 
under  any  other  act  of  Congress  are 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  the  Ware- 
house Act. 

Upon  demand  of  depositors  or 
holders  of  receipts,  licensed  ware- 
housemen, in  the  absence  of  some 
lawful  excuse,  must  deliver  products 
stored  without  unnecessary  delay. 
The  demand  for  delivery  must  be  ac- 
companied with  an  offer  to  satisfy 
the  warehouseman's  lien,  to  surren- 
der the  receipt,  If  negotiable,  prop- 
erly indorsed,  and,  when  requested 
by  the  warehouseman,  to  sign  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
the  products  redelivered.  Upon  the 
redelivery  of  the  products  for  which 
given,  ali  receipts  returned  must  be 
canceled. 

Licensed  warehousemen  are  re- 
quired to  V<<-\)  in  naff:  places  com- 
plete and  correct  records  of  all  ag- 
ricultural products  stored  and  with- 
drawn, and  of  receipts  Issued,  re- 
turned and  canceled.  They  must 
also  rnaJke  detailed  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  often  as 
required.  Their  books,  records,  pa- 
pers and  accounts  are  subject  to  ex- 
amination by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. «, 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
required  to  publish  the  names,  loca- 


tions and  addresses  of  all  ware- 
houses and  persons  licensed  under 
the. act,  with  lists  of  all  licenses  re- 
voked and  the  causes  of  termination. 
He  may  publish  his  findings  when- 
ever he  determines  that  a  licensed 
warehouseman  is  not  performing 
fully  his  duties  under  the  act.  He 
may  suspend  or  revoke  any  license 
if  the  licensee  fails  to  comply  with 
the  act  or  the  rules  and  regulations. 
He  may  also  suspend  or  revoke  any 
license  issued  to  a  warehouseman  if 
unreasonable  and  exorbitant  charges 
have  been  made  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

The  act  expressly  provides  that 
nothing  contained  in  it  shall  be  con- 
strued to  interfere  with  State  laws 
relating  to  warehouses,  warehouse- 
men, weighers,  graders  and  classi- 
fiers, or  with  similar  Federal  laws. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  coope- 
rate with  officials  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  such  State  laws  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Warehouse  Act. 

Punishment  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  may  be  imposed  on 
any  person  who  counterfeits,  forges, 
or  uses  without  proper  authority 
any  license  issued  under  the  act, 
or  who  issues  or  utters  a  false  or 
fraudulent  receipt  or  certificate,  or 
who  uses  a  name  or  description  con- 
veying the  impression  that  a  ware- 
house is  designated  as  bonded  under 
the  act  unless  the  bond  has  actually 
been  filed  and  approved  or  the  li- 
cense issued  remains  unsuspended 
and  unrevoked. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  Is 
made  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  The  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  are  now  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  will  be  published 
and  widely  distributed  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date. 


Uniform  Grading  of 

Grain  Established 
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revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Any  licensed  inspector  who  know- 
ingly inspects  or  grades  improp- 
erly grain  shipped  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  or  know- 
ingly gives  any  false  certificate  of 
grade,  or  accepts  a  bribe  for  neglect 
or  improper  performance  of  duty, 
may  also  be  punished  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both. 

Similar  punishment  may  be  im- 
posed upon  other  persons  who  vio- 
late certain  portions  of  the  act,  par- 
ticularly those  with  reference  to  the 
inspection  by  licensed  inspectors  of 
grain  shipped  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

An  appropriation  of  $250,000  is 
made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

The  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions will  be  prepared  and  published 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  in  order 
that  persons  interested  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
them  before  any  of  the  standards  be- 
come effective. 

The  benefits  which  the  act  seeks 
to  confer  are  described  in  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  annual  report  of 
1914  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  stands  for  corn: 

"*  *  *  Grades  for  that  grain 
*  *  *,  if  generally  adopted  and  uni- 
formly applied  thruout  the  country, 
will  simplify  the  relations  between 
producers,  dealers,  and  consumers. 
Under  these  grades,  fairly  used,  the 
grower  or  shipper  of  a  superior 
quality  of  corn  will  be  in  a  position 
to  demand  from  the  buyer  the  fair 
value  to  which  the  quality  of  his 
product  entitles  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  producer  of  a  product  of 
inferior  quality  will  receive  a  lower 
return. 

"The  beneficial  influences  upon  ag- 
riculture of  a  uniform  system  of 
grading  staple  crop  products  will  be 
very  great  thru  the  financial  incent- 
ive afforded  the  farmer  to  improve' 
the  quality  of  his  product  by  the 
careful  selection  of  varieties,  skill- 
ful culture,  and  adequate  and  ef- 
fective methods  of  harvesting,  hand- 
ling, and  protecting  it  while  in  his 
hands." 

Keep  Milk  Sweet 

IT  IS  no  trick  at  all  to  keep  milk 
sweet  in  cold  weather.  It  may 
stay  in  the  sun  for  half  a  day  in  De- 
cember without  any  great  damage, 
but  in  June  and  July  it  must  be  han- 
dled very  carefully.  Whether  the 
milk  or  cream  is  intended  for  the 
table,  the  creamery,  or  the  milk  mar- 
ket, it  must  be  sweet  if  it  is  to  bring 
the  best  price. 

To  keep  the  milk  sweet  just  two 
simple  things  must  be  very  carefully 
looked  after:  (1)  It  must  be  cooled 
as  completely  and  as  quickly  after 
milking  as  possible,  and  (2)  ab- 
solute cleanness  of  pails,  cans,  and 
cows  must  be  secured.  If  this  is 
done,  thunderstorms  will  no  longer 
sour  the  milk.  The  warm,  damp 
weather  which  we  have  just  before 
thunderstorms  really  does  tend  to 
cause  milk  to  sour,  because  it  has 
not  been  properly  cared  for. 

This  souring  takes  place  because 
little  invisible  plants  called  bacteria 
get  into  it  in  dirt  or  by  lurking  in 
the  corners  and  seams  of  poorly 
cleaned  pails  and  cans.  The  remedy 
is  plain.  Keep  the  bacteria  out  by 
using  seamless  pails  and  cans  and 
seeing  that  absolutely  no  dirt  or  dust 
gets  into  the  milk  in  the  stable  or 
anywhere  else. 

Profits  from  milk  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  good  supply  and  proper 
use  of  clean  hot  water  and  an  ice- 
house or  good  cold  spring. 


If  your  home  should  catch  on 
fire  today,  or  worse,  tonight,  have 
you  a  ladder  handy  to  get  on  the 
roof?  There  should  be  one  in  a  con- 
venient place,  and  one  not  too  heavy 
to  handle  well. 


The  General  can  well 
afford  to  guarantee 
CERTAIN-TEED 
for  such  long  periods, 
because  he  knows  that 
no  better  roofing  for 
farm  and  other  buildings  can  be  made. 

CERTAIN-TEED  is  guaranteed  for  5  10  or  15 
years  according  to  ply(l,2or3)  And  this  liberal 
guarantee  is  backed  by  the  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  roofing  and  building  papers. 
Experience  has  proven  that  CERTAIN-TEED 
outlasts  its  guarantee  and  is  very  different  from 
cheap,  ready  roofing  sold  by  mail 
CERTAIN-TEED  is  safer  than  wood  shingles: 
looks  betterthan  galvanized  iron  or  tin. is  easier 
and  quicker  to  lay  and  cheaper  than  either. 
Get  CERTAIN-TEED  from  your  local  dealer, 
whom  you  know  and  can  rely  upon.  Sold  by 
good  dealers  everywhere  at  reasonable  prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

World'*  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Roofing*  and  Building  Paper* 

New  York  City  .  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  St. Louts. 
Boston  .Cleveland  .Pittsburgh.  Detroit.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati.  New 
Orleans,  Minneapolis.  Seattle.  Indianapolis, 
Atlanta,  Richmond,  Des  Moines,  Kansas  City, 
Houston,  Duluth,  London,  Sydney. 


PILLING<s^ 
PON^ 
TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound 
Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
Capons  bring   tlcal,   easy-to-use   «fc  1  £Zf\ 
30c  per  lb.      Capon  Tools  .  .  g)£iOU 
n     ,  — full.  Illustrated  Instructions  ln- 

nooiieri  iac    ciu(ie(i.   Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

G.  P.  PILLING  A  SON  CO.,  Phlla..  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


FREE  BOOKS!! 

NOW  READY! 

My  new  100-page  fall  bargain 
book  just  off  the  press  and 


ready  to  mailt    Also  the 
second  edition  of  my  bi| 
250-page  1916  catalog 
A  postal  gets  vour< 
copies  today. 

These  books  describe  _ 

 famoua  Galloway  S.mi 

tary  Cream  Separators,  the 
Galloway    Gasoline  i 
Kerosene  Engines,  the 
modern   Galloway  Ma 
Spreaders,    our    New  1917. 
12-20  H   P  Trsctor,   ill  kindt 
of   farm   machinery,  <tnsi1aa;e 
cuttnrs,  power  house  access 
grinders,  buggies,  wagons 
ness,  fencing,  roofing, saddl 
mobiles,  b  to  ck  tanks  .uu  to  Accessories 
sowing  machines,    Household  good 
carpets,  furniture,    jompleto  line 
clothing  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Write  now!  Savc$200  to$500  on  fall  buyingl 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
2057  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


BOYS  «  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  M),000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  paper  tells  all 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  lo  he  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  25c  and  names  ami  ad- 
dresses cf  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout 
for  six  months  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  an(i  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT. 
510  Nortli  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


MONEY  IN  PIGEONS  AND  SQUABS 

FKEI?  BOOK  tolls  how  to  profitably  raise, 
care  f  >r nndsell  them.  Demand  unlimited. 
Start  profitable  business  of  your  own.  No 
lart»e  inves  ment.  Book  froe.  Write  today. 
INDIANA  SQUAB  CO.,  Inn'.  F,  Torre  llunti..  hd, 


You  can  very  often  get  some 
good  suggestions  out  of  the 
advertising  in  The  Farming 
Business.  Read  the  adver- 
tisements carefully.  They 
are  meant  for  you. 
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Here's  Furnace 
Comfort  at  Re* 
tafl  Stove  Cost 

Mall  a  postal  or  letter  today  tor 
our  newbook  tellingabout  the  pop* 
ular  kalawaioo  Plpelr-sa  Fnrnaee, 
A  big  money  saver.  Low  la  price 
—easy  la  Install— a  strictly  blab 
quality  warm-air  furnace.  Quick 
shipment  —  direct  Irom  manufact 
urers.  Cash  Of  easy  payments.  Wo 
pay  freight.    360  days'  approval 
test.   {100,000  Guarantee.  Write 
today,     lak  for  Catalog  Ho.  1020, 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

USSB. 


Easy  to  Own 
this  good  Engine 


Send  for  my  new  money-^ 

eavingr  offer,  before  you  try  any  » 
engine  for  any  price.  Consider 
my  low  prices  (easy  terms  if 
you  wish)  and  you  will  see 
your  advantage  in  having  one 
of  my 

*Bauer  Fngines 

Gasoline.  Kerosene  and  Gas 

Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  low  factory 

S rices— which  average  under  $16.50  per 
[-P.  All  sizes  2.  3,  5, 7.  9,  12  and  16  H-P. 
Long  stroke,  valve-in-the-head,  engines. 
Thousands  in  use. 

Guaranteed  5  Years. 

Write  For  Free  Book  Send  "\e  y°m  nam? 

— —  —  — ~  ■  and  address  now.  I 

will  send  you  my  Free  Book  and  most  liberal 
offer  by  return  mail.  Address 

A.  P.  BAUER  ENGINE  CO., 
403  Bauer  Block,       Kansas  City,  Ms, 


Making  Fit  a  Misfit  Farm 
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HAVANA-, 


STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in- 
stead of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Box  27.  Havana.  III. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach, 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCa?  B  ft  it  If 
gain  list  and  free  book  rifCC  DVUH 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At. 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second- band,  $35  and  up, 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  lal,  Galosburg,  Kansas. 


fTI  TPTDIf*  wmf-  I  AHM.  THEATRE  and  TOW.N 
tlstU  I  fl  IO  IIGHTiNi;  PLANTS,  LAMPS,  M0 10RS, 
n.lu,  llniirrlm.  Haas,  i  . .  Dynamo,,  Charger,,  illk«,  Kloli  * 
auto  Light..  Oat.  tali,  omo  I  i.M  TItin  tYOUKS.  niarelanrl,  o. 


PATENTS 


—WATSON  E.  COI.EMA5, 
Washington,  L>.  C.  Hooks  free. 
H'ghest  irefexsnoes.    Host  results. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising 
appears  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements, 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


thermore,  the  name  is  appropriate 
for  the  farm  and  it  is  one  that  is 
not  so  common  as  to  be  objection- 
able. 

All  my  advertising  is  now  done 
under  the  name  of  the  farm.  It  is 
an  easy  name  to  remember,  and  the 
reader  who  once  notices  this  farm 
offering  pigs  or  seed  for  sale  will 
have  a  good  chance  of  remembering 
the  name.  Farm  names  should  be 
simple  and  appropriate.  If  a  farmer 
thinks  of  an  extra  good  name  which 
possesses  especial  advertising  value, 
it  will  pay  him  to  have  this  name 
copyrighted  so  that  he  will  have 
exclusive  right  to  use  it  and  to.  prose- 
cute any  person  who  infringes  on 
this  use  of  the  particular  name.  For 
example,  a  Missouri  poultry  farm 
has  a  copyrighted  name  of  "Yester- 
laid"  which  is  of  great  advertising 
value. 

I LIVE  in  a  region  where  thoro- 
bred  horses  are  the  rage  and 
where  following  the  hounds  is  the 
popular  sport.  From  observation  I 
have  decided  that  very  few  of  the 
horsemen  make  much  money  from 
their  breeding  operations.  Occasion- 
ally a  farmer  will  buy  a  good  year- 
ling for  $150;  he  will  mature  and 
school  the  animal  and  perhaps  sell 
him  for  $750.  Then  he  may  not 
make  another  sale  for  six  or  eight 
months.  It  is  a  business  that  at  the 
best  is  very  uncertain.  Further- 
more, it  demoralizes  farming  condi- 
tions in  that  it  raises  the  local  scale 
of  wages  and  it  discontents  the  col- 
ored boys  with  field  work.  They  all 
want  to  work  on  the  horse  farms, 
where  the  work  is  light  and  the 
hours  are  short.  Thorobred  or  ra- 
cing types  of  horses  and  progressive 
farming  are  not  twin  stepping- 
stones  to  agricultural  progress  in 
any  section  of  the  South  which  the 
writer  has  visited. 

Another  bad  influence  exerted  by 
the  thorobred  is  in  the  horse-breed- 
ing work  of  the  community.  Many 
of  the  farmers  will  become  possessed 
with  the  running  horse  bee  and  they 


will  breed  their  work  mares  to 
thorobred  stallions  with  the  hope  of 
raising  crackerjack  runners  or  hunt- 
ers which  will  sell  for  fabulous 
prices.  Very  few  of  them  ever  ar- 
rive. The  bulk  of  the  offspring  of 
this  mating  are  cross-bred  mongrels 
that  are  too  small  for  heavy  farm 
work  and  too  mediocre  in  quality, 
breeding,  conformation  and  type  to 
ever  command  much  of  a  price  with 
horse  fanciers. 

To  offset  this  detrimental  horse- 
breeding  work  which  does  not  pro- 
mote advanced  agriculture  in  Dixie- 
land, some  excellent  work  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  production  of 
mules.  Mammoth  "Jacks"  of  qual- 
ity, size  and  breed  excellence  are 
either  owned  privately  or  jointly  by 
several  farmers  who  cross  the  ani- 
mals on  their  heaviest  mares  and 
also  stand  the  "Jacks"  to  public 
service.  Practical  results  accom- 
plished in  this  work  have  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  the  mules 
that  are  foaled  by  large  mares  of 
the  draft  type.  These  mules  also 
command  top  prices  on  the  markets. 
These  facts  have  resulted  in  the 
gradual  divorce  of  the  average 
southern  farm  from  the  runty,  un- 
dersized mares  which  used  to  pre- 
dominate. In  their  place  mares 
weighing  upward  of  1,350  pounds 
are  to  be  found.  These  mule-bread- 
ing operations  are  slowly  revolution- 
izing southern  farming  conditions, 
as  they  are  forcing  the  one-mule, 
one-plow,  one-negro  method  of  farm- 
ing into  oblivion,  or  else  they  are 
segregating  low-grade  farmers  of 
this  character  on  farming  land  of 
similar  grade  so  that  their  opera- 
tions will  not  obstruct  the  develop- 
ment of  progressive  districts.  They 
also  are  favoring  the  use  of  heavy 
implements  which  require  three  or 
four  heavy  draft  animals  to  draw 
them.  This  means  better  seedbeds 
and  better  crops,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
general  farm's  annual  income. 

(Continued  in  Next  Issue.) 
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memorials  of  all  registered  dealings 
and  it  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
title  of  any  person  named  as  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  or  of  any  estate 
or  interest  therein. 

The  Register  Book  and  all  regis- 
tered and  deposited  instruments  and 
deposited  plans  are  open  to  public 
search  on  payment  of  prescribed 
fees. 

As  already  stated,  the  title  to  land 
under  the  Act  is  not  affected  by  the 
execution  of  instruments,  but  only 
by  registration. 

For  the  purpose  of  registration  of 
any  dealing,  the  appropriate  form 
must  be  filled  up,  signed  and  wit- 
nessed and,  if  liable  to  duty,  stamped. 
It  is  then  presented  at  the  Land  Reg- 
istry Office  with  the  certificate  of 
title.  Registration  is  effected  by  not- 
ing a  memorial  on  the  certificate  and 
on  the  corresponding  folium  of  the 
Register  Book.  The  memorial  ex- 
presses the  nature  and  number  of  the 
dealing,  the  date  of  registration  and 
the  names  of  the  parties.  The  cer- 
tificate is  then  returned  to  the  trans- 
feree, mortgagee  or  whoever  may  be 
entitled  to  the  custody  of  it.  If  part 
of  the  land  in  a  certificate  is  trans- 
ferred, the  certificate  is  canceled, 
and  a  new  certificate  is  issued  to  the 
purchaser  for  the  part  transferred, 
and  another  t<>  the  proprietor  for  the 
untransferred  balance.  One  great  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  new 
systems  lies  in  the  fact  that  under 
the  old  system  every  transaction  add- 
ed another  deed  to  the  title,  while 
under  the  present  there  can  never 
be  more  than  one  document  of  title 
for  the  same  land.  This  saves  the 
time  and  expense  sometimes  expend- 


ed in  the  examination  of  the  title 
on  any  transaction'  with  land  under 
the  old  system. 

Forms  of  the  various  dealings  are 
prescribed  by  the  Act.  These  are 
printed  and  sold  by  the  Department, 
but  taost  practicing  solicitors  have 
their  own  forms  printed.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  persons  having 
the  necessary  skill  and  knowledge 
from  preparing  their  own  documents, 
but  in  practice  it  is  usual  to  employ 
solicitors  or  land  brokers  specially 
licensed  under  the  Act  for  that  pur- 
pose. All  usual  covenants  are  im- 
plied in  the  various  instruments  by 
the  Act,  and  provision  is  also  made 
for  the  introduction  of  special  cov- 
enants by  the  use  of  abbreviated  ex- 
pressions, so  that  a  dealing  may  be 
effected  under  the  Act  by  quite  a 
short  one. — International  Review  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  published 
by  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture. 

Time  of  Seeding  Wheat 

AS  AN  average  of  fourteen  years' 
work  to  compare  dates  for  seed- 
ing wheat  ranging  from  August  31 
to  October  27,  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  has  found  that  in  Wayne 
County  greatest  yields  have  been  ob- 
tained from  seedings  made  Septem- 
ber 21-22,  while  those  made  a  week 
later  than  this  take  second  rank,  and 
those  made  a  week  earlier  stand 
third.  In  central  Ohio  the  most  sat- 
isfactory date  to  seed  is  considered 
the  latter  part  of  September,  while 
the  first  week  in  October  may  not  be 
too  late  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 


Quarantine  Against 
Corn 

THE  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  an  extension  of  the 
quarantine  against  Indian  corn  from 
the  Orient  to  cover  all  of  south- 
eastern Asia  (including  India,  Siam, 
Indo-China  and  China),  Malayan  Ar- 
chipelago, Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Oceania,  Philippine  Islands,  For- 
mosa, Japan,  and  adjacent  islands. 
The  importation  is  prohibited  of  seed 
and  all  other  portions  of  maize  and 
closely  related  plants,  including  all 
species  of  Teosinte  (Euchlaena), 
Job's  Tears  (Coix),  Polytoca,  Chio- 
nachne,  and  Sclerachne. 

This  quarantine  is  made  necessary 
by  the  presence  in  these  regions  of 
several  highly  destructive  diseases, 
caused  by  fungi  of  the  downy  mildew 
group,  related  to  our  grape  mildew 
and  to  potato  late  blight.  One  spe- 
cies, the  Peronospora  Maydis,  is,  so 
far  as  is  known,  limited  to  maize.  It 
attacks  the  young  plants,  causing 
great  damage  in  some  parts  of  Java. 
Another,  Sclerospora  Sacchari,  first 
described  from  Formosa,  but  known 
to  occur  also  in  the  Fiji  Islands  and 
Queensland,  is  also  a  very  destruc- 
tive parasite  which  in  favorable  sea- 
sons completely  prevents  corn  from 
developing  any  fruit  in  Formosa. 
Unlike  the  Java  corn  disease  the 
Queensland  leaf  stripe  disease  at- 
tacks also  sugar  cane,  upon  which 
it  is  a  destructive  parasite.  The 
present  quarantine,  therefore,  pro- 
tects the  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii 
also.  A  corn  downy  mildew  different 
from  the  one  in  Java  is  known  to 
occur  in  British'  India,  where  it 
causes  serious  damage.  In  the  Phil- 
ippines a  downy  mildew  attacks  corn 
very  destructively,  causing  in  ex- 
treme cases  total  loss  of  the  crop. 
All  of  these  downy  mildews  are  fa- 
vored by  warm,  moist  weather,  such 
as  is  considered  to  be  ideal  corn 
growing  weather  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  It  is  probable  that  if  they 
succeeded  In  entering  the  United 
States  and  got  into  the  Mississippi 
Valley  they  would  be  able  to  cause 
immense  damage. 

Besides  the  corn  downy  mildews 
another  group  of  corn  parasites  has 
been  found  in  the  Orient,  'namely, 
Physoderma  Maydis  Miyabe,  from 
South  Japan,  and  Physoderma  Zeae- 
maydis  Shaw,  from  India.  The  Jap- 
anese species  is  said  to  prevent  fruit- 
ing of  maize  entirely  in  case  the 
plants  are  attacked  when  very  young. 

Work  for  Workmen 

THE  United  States  Employment 
Service,  the  work  of  which  is 
performed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Division  of  Information  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  Department 
of  Labor,  has  completed  the  first  full 
year  of  its  activities,  with  gratifying 
results.  During  the  year  25,645  em- 
ployers filed  application  for  107,331 
workers.  In  the  same  period  184,032 
persons  applied  for  work,  of  whom 
84,963  were  referred  to  employment 
and  75,156  were  actually  employed. 

During  the  year  the  Department  of 
Labor,  in  pursuance  of  cooperative 
arrangements  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  utilized  its  employment 
service  by  establishing  registers  of 
certificated  seamen.  Thru  the  opera- 
tion of  this  service  the  employment 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
were  frequently  able  to  secure  for 
merchant  vessels  a  sufficient  number 
of  certificated  seamen  to  complete 
the  crews;  and  when  unable  to  do 
this  they  ascertained  and  reported 
the  fact  that  no  such  seamen  were 
available  in  their  respective  ports. 


Some  folks  object  to  a  good  roads 
tax.  The  American  farmer  pays 
greater  taxes  to  bad  roads  than  he 
does  to  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  good  roads.  The  time 
and  labor  lost  on  bad  roads  will 
more  than  pay  the  tax  levy  to  build 
and  support  a  good  road. 
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Ducks  and  Drakes" 
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will  do  for  ducks,  if  free  from  drafts. 
The  best  litter  is  made  of  shavings, 
and  sawdust  is  the  next  best,  unless 
it  be  oak  sawdust,  which  is  to  be 
avoided  as  it  turns  the  drinking 
water  blue.  The  eggs  are  usually 
laid  before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  may  be  dropped  anywhere  in  the 
house  or  yard,  altho  a  duck  will 
sometimes  scoop  out  a  rough  nest  in 
the  litter  and  deposit  her  eggs  for 
several  days  in  succession.  Some 
will  lay  green  eggs,  but  most  breed- 
ers are  developing  strains  that  pro- 
duce only  large,  white  eggs. 

The  market  for  these  eggs  is  not 
fully  established,  altho  all  thru  the 
spring  up  to  Easter  they  will  sell 
considerably  higher  than  hen  eggs  in 
the  city  stores.  In  some  sections 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  In- 
dian Runner  duck  eggs,  and  a  de- 
mand can  be  created  almost  anywhere, 
for  these  eggs  are  not  only  desirable 
for  cooking  purposes  but  are  ex- 
cellent for  the  table  as  well.  The 
only  way  in  which  they  differ  from 
hen  eggs  apart  from  size  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  whites  are  a  very  little 
tougher.  They  are  extra  good  when 
scrambled  or  made  into  an  omelet. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Indian  Runner 
ducks  are  worthy  of  a  place  on  all 
farms,  if  only  to  supply  eggs  and 
meat  for  home  use.  There  are  three 
varieties,  fawn  colored,  penciled  and 
white,  and  one  kind  seems  to  be  just 
about  as  good  as  the  other. 

Another  breed  of  ducks  well  suited 
to  the  farmer's  needs  is  the  Musco- 
▼ey,  sometimes  known  as  the  quack- 
less  duck,  because  it  makes  no  noise 
apart  from  a  kind  of  hiss.  The  meat 
of  this  duck  is  just  gamy  enough  to 
be  especially  palatable  and  people 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Muscovey 
value  it  highly  for  the  table,  altho 
It  is  a  hard  bird  to  pick.  Some  peo- 
ple have  contended  that  this  duck 
really  ought  to  be  rated  as  a  goose, 
but  that  point  is  not  very  well  taken. 
Nevertheless,  the  Muscovey  is  dis- 
tinctly different  from  all  other  ducks. 
For  one  thing,  five  weeks  instead  of 
four  are  required  for  hatching  the 
eggs.  Then  these  ducks  often  roost 
in  trees  or  on  perches  at  night  in- 
stead of  sitting  on  the  ground,  and 
even  when  domesticated   they  are 


able  to  fly  over  the  house  or  barn 
with  ease.  They  do  not  seem  to  care 
very  much  for  water  in  which  to 
swim,  and  are  not  inclined  to  wan- 
der very  far  from  home. 

Muscoveys  are  curious  looking 
ducks,  the  side  of  the  head  being 
covered  with  bright  red  carbuncles, 
while  the  top  of  the  head  is  covered 
with  long,  crest-like  feathers  which 
are  elevated  when  the  bird  becomes 
excited.  Formerly  Muscoveys  were 
much  used  for  market  purposes,  but 
the  fact  that  while  the  male  weighed 
ten  pounds  the  female  was  invari- 
ably several  pounds  lighter  militated 
against  their  popularity  with  com- 
mercial growers.  They  are  good 
ducks  to  have  on  the  farm,  lay  fairly 
well  and  are  not  easily  surpassed  as 
table  birds.  Both  the  white  and  the 
colored  varieties  are  attractive  to  the 
eye  and  interesting  birds  to  have 
around,  altho  inclined  to  be  pugna- 
cio'us  if  penned  with  other  poultry. 

One  other  duck  which  deserves  a 
place  on  the  farm  is  the  Rouen, 
which  resembles  the  wild  Mallard  in 
color,  but  is  much  larger.  The  flesh 
of  the  Rouen  is  surpassingly  fine- 
grained and  delicate,  being  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Pekin.  Ducks 
■of  this  breed  are  slightly  heavier 
than  Pekins,  but  do  not  grow  so  fast. 
They  are  especially  good  ducks  to 
be  given  the  run  of  the  farm,  as  they 
are  hardy,  very  gentle,  tame  and  not 
inclined  to  become  panic-stricken 
like  Pekins.  Black  Cayugas,  which 
originated  in  New  York  State,  and 
Aylesburys.  which  are  the  popular 
market  ducks  of  England,  are  also 
bred  to  some  extent  on  American 
farms. 

Farm  ducks  are  almost  invariably 
better  table  birds  than  the  Pekini 
grown  on  commercial  plants  and  sold 
in  the  city  market,  provided  they  are 
properly  fed.  If  compelled  to  pick 
up  their  living  as  best  they  can  or  to 
subsist  largely  on  fish,  the  flavor  of 
the  meat  probably  will  not  be  very 
good,  but  grain-fed  ducks  allowed  to 
develop  naturally  and  not  stuffed  as 
they  are  on  the  duck  farms,  take  on 
less  fat  and  are  more  satisfactory 
when  roasted.  Some  duck  growers 
say  frankly  that  the  market  Pekin  is 
a  "gold  brick,"  because  much  of  the 
weight  cooks  away. 
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eighty  acres.  Oat  ground  on  his 
farm  is  plowed  early  in  November 
for  the  spring  sowing.  Early  in 
February,  harrows  and  discs  are  at 
work  on  the  ground,  while  Donnell's 
neighbors  are  still  following  a  plow. 
The  seed  oats  are  covered  four 
inches  deep  in  a  bed  that  is  well 
packed  by  the  time  the  last  snow 
comes  and,  as  before,  will  bring 
much  greater  returns  than  those 
sown  later  in  the  season. 

The  silos  were  filled  last  with  Kafir 
corn.  The  ground  was  plowed  and 
Kafir  corn  sown  after  wheat  was  har- 
vested. It  will  be  used  as  a  grain 
ration.  The  purchase  of  a  manure 
spreader  did  far  more  for  the  soil 
by  spreading  the  manure  more 
evenly  than  by  the  old  hand  method, 
and  the  saving  in  labor  more  than 
paid  for  the  spreader  in  one  season. 

Steer  calves  from  the  dairy  herd — 
Hereford  and  Holstein — were  being 
fed  out  last  winter  as  three-year- 
olds.  All  were  good  beef  stock,  as 
only  good  producing  cows  are  kept 
in  the  herd.  He  has  several  regis- 
tered Holsteins. 

Poland  China  hogs  are  also  bred 
on  the  farm  and  contribute  much  to 
the  income  of  Mr.  Donnell.  Had  he 
held  only  a  one-year  lease  the  work 
he  has  done  would  have  been  im- 
possible. He  has  a  work  of  solid 
construction  that  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  anything  in  the  coun- 
try. He  sowed  alfalfa  this  spring 
and  thus  will  further  Increase  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil.    He  is  in- 


deed a  fortunate  tenant.  Always  he 
has  the  cooperation  of  the  owner  of 
the  land  in  all  his  undertakings. 
Together,  they  have  set  an  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  co- 
operation of  owner  and  renter. 

In  this  case,  at  least,  the  long 
term  lease  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. Others  may  do,  in  part  at 
least,  what  Mr.  Donnell  has  done. 
He  has  done  as  much,  or  more,  for 
Jasper  County's  dairy  industry  as  any 
other  one  man,  and  by  example 
alone. 

"Co-Op"  Movement  in 
England 

THE  Cooperative  Congress  now  in 
session  at  Lancaster  in  the  Man- 
chester consular  district  is  being  at- 
tended by  1,500  delegates  represent- 
ing the  movement  thruout  Great 
Britain.  In  his  address  to  the  dele- 
gates the  president  reported  that 
during  1915  the  membership  in- 
creased by  122,584  and  now  stood  at 
3,310,724;  and  that  the  trade  done 
increased  by  $129,259,933,  and  now 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  $806,- 
058,800.  The  productive  side  of  the 
cooperative  movement  also  revealed 
an  increased  trade.  The  productions 
of  the  wholesale  societies,  federa- 
tions, and  copartnership  societies 
amounted  to  $99,538,354,  or  an  in- 
crease of  30  per  cent  over  1914.— Con- 
sul Holaday,  Manchester,  Eng. 


WAIT! 

}  sDon't  Burn  That 

STRAW! 


It's  ready  t 
A.  postal  gets  it! 
Proof  positive  that  every 
ounce  of  your  strasv  is  worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  a  ton— when 
spread.    Read  how  farmers,  increase  crops— renew  heavily  cropped 
soil— prevent  "soil  blowing'" 


and  "winter  kill"— with  the  Simplex. 


Say!  tt'B  the  most  convincing 
stuff  you  ever  read! 

Write  me  at  once!  Get  this 
straight  from  farmers  who  are 
making  $150.00  to  $500.00  cold 
cash  profit— besides  paying  for 
the  Simplex.  Every  season,  too! 


Money  they  never  made  before ! 

Everything  free  as  the  air 
you  breathe!  Letters  and 
facts  and  figures--and  my 
big  Straw  Spreader  Cata- 
log. I'll  even  send  you  a 
brand  new 


r. 

J 


MAKSIM  CAMPBELL,  Prss. 


I 


I  Simplex  Straw  Spreader  J 

■       USF"  Free  For  30  Oays'  Trial  "SJ| 


I 

I 

! 
1 

I 

i 
1 


Tea  Sir!  Absolutely  Free— on  your  own  fann-at  my  risk— without  a  penny  in  advance.  Never 
was  so  enthusiastic  in  my  life. 
Why.  man— I've  proof  here  that  would  convince  an  Egyptian  Mummy!   It  a  asteunding! 
Don't  worry  about  paying.  I'm  not  asking  you  for  money.   Your  credit  13  good  with  met  You  eao 

***     365  Oays  to  Pay! 

alate  clean— pays  for  itself. 
Fits  high  or  low. wood  or  iron 
wheel  wagon.    Has  double- 
drive  and  double- width  car- 
rier!  Last*  a  lifetlmel 


Straw  as  a  fertilizer — con- 
server  of  moisture— preventive 
of  "aoil  blowing"  is  worth  $2.60 
to  $3.80  a  ton.  No  excuse  now 
for  not  spreading. 

Just  think!  20  feet  at  a  time. 
SO  acres  a  day!  Why  in  3  work- 
ing days  the  Simplex  wipes  tha 


Thousands  in  use!  Man, 
you  simply  can't  do  with- 
out it.   t imply  can't! 


Write  for  Big  Private  Offer 

Two  first  men  in  township  who  write,  ffet  it.  Some- 
thinK  ur.usua'.  (in  addition  to  liberal  30  day  free  trial 
»ndT-c-n-;  ;L.ie  credit.) 


Can't  tell  it  here— only  In  a  letter.  Makes  paying  Zj^T* 
so  easy  you  literally  eeta  brand  new  Simplex  for  ^  -^-^ 
nothii.i  .    Buthurry!    " First  two  men'   »oes— and/t^ 
go  favoritism.  _  


Write  that  postal!    Get  the  big  book-the  won-  «7/,-r"-, 
dertul  testimony— the  special  private  offer— HOW  1  ^  0> 

f'J^IUCH  'COLD 


MANSON  CAMPBELL.  President 


535  Traders  Bldg.      Kansas  City,  Mo.  X 


Win  Against  the  Hessian  Fly 


TO  Escape  the  Main  Attack  of  the  Fly 
— sow  your  wheat  late.  The  early  brood  is 
most  destructive  to  young  wheat  and  provides 
for  future  broods.  Your  own  Experiment  Sta- 
tion will  tell  you  this. 

THE  Best  Wheat  Yields  come  from  plants 
that  enter  the  winter  strong  and  vigorous. 
Your  own  experience  will  tell  you  this. 

TO  Win  Against  the  Fly.  seed  late,  feed 
the  crop  with  available  fertilizers  which  will 
hasten  growth  to  overcome  the  late  start,  and 
secure  vigor  with  consequent  resistance  to  later 
broods.  Use  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre  con- 
taining at  least  2  percent  of  ammonia.  Acid, 
pnospnate  alone  does  not  give  the  necessary  quick 
growth  and  resistance  to  the  fly. 

In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  640,  U-  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, fertilizers  are  recommended  to  give  vigor  to  late 
sown  crops  and  resistance  to  the  Hessian  Fly. 

Write  for  our  map  showing  best  dates  for  sowing  wheat  in  your 
locality;  also  our  Bulletin,  "WHEAT  PRODUCTION," 
both  mailed  free. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

OF  THE 

National  Fertilizer  Association 

CHICAGO  OePt./2X  BALTIMORE 


Don't  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you 
read  in  The  Farming  Business.    We  are  careful  *°  a«ep 
only  clean,  reliable  advertising  of  responsible  concerns 
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CLASSIFIED 

want  ADs^r  gs: 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COSTiser5c^UTot 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

%X7I$  1TF  Trt  Want  Ad.  Dept., 
▼V  XV 1  1  JL.  1  WJ  w  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N."  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, IU.  


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOH  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago, III.  


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
tBoyce  Co..   500-514   N.   Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00  FOR  CON- 
genial  work  In  your  own  community.  60  days 
or  less.  Man  or  woman.  No  capital  required. 
Opportunity  for  promotion.  Spare  time  may 
be  used.  Full  particulars  free.  International 
Press,  309  Winston  Bldg,,  Philadelphia,  


AGENTS— TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  RAIN- 
coats.  Big  commissions.  Easy  profits.  Cooper 
made  $314  last  month.  We  deliver  and  col- 
lect. Sample  coat  free.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  11 
Timoth y  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio.  

AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


COUNTY  AGENTS — LATEST  NOVELTY, 
feeds  poultry,  horses,  dogs,  promptly  on  the 
hour,  greatest  feed  and  laborsaver,  enormous 
field,  no  competition,  exclusive  territory. 
Economic   Feeder  Mfg.   Co.    Alhambra,  Calif. 


PEYTON'S      TREES      AT  WHOLESALE. 

delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries,  Boonville,  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOB  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $900,000,000 
in  new  wealth  added  in  1915.  Enormous  crops 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average,  36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Aiberta, 
28.75  bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  In  Manitoba.  Taxes  average 
$24  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, Includes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments. Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty, 
good  climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  Irrigated 
lands  from  $35,  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees your  land  and  water  titles.  Balance, 
after  first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen 
years,  with  interest  at  6%;  privileges  of  pay- 
ing in  full  any  time.  Before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  "for 
itself.  We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  im- 
provements in  certain  districts,  with  no 
security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Ready-made  farms  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  Loans  for  livestock.  In 
defined  districts,  after  one  year's  occupation, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of 
$1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul- 
tivated. Our  interests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, Canada. 

FIRST  CLASS,  THOROLT  TILED  IOWA 
farm  of  2S0  acres;  every  foot  of  it  good, 
smooth  plow  land  with  deep  soil.  Good  set  of 
buildings  3 %  miles  from  Rudd,  Floyd  County, 
Iowa,  with  excellent  roads  all  the  way.  Can 
also  Include  80  acres  across  the  road  from  the 
buildings.  The  Managing  Editor  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business  operated  this  farm  four  years 
and  installed  the  drainage  system.  Will  sell 
on  very  easy  terms.  I  have  other  farms  of 
various  sizes  for  sale  in  Floyd  County,  Iowa. 
J.  E.  Bartlett,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  wilh  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Rnmewhcre  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
(he  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  III. 


YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  ON  A  SOUTHERN 
farm.  Send  for  a  year's  subscription  free  to 
our  beautifully  illustrated  magazine.  The 
Southern  llomeseeker,  which  tells  all  about 
good,  low  priced  land  and  southern  opportu- 
nities. Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt., 
N.       W.  Ity.,  365  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  It 
with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over\one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  III.  

FOR  SALE— 2  %  ACRES  FO"UR  MILES 
from  business  center  of  Elkhart,  Ind.  Ten 
rods  frontage  on  new  Lincoln  Highway 
cement  road.  Interurban  Million  near  by. 
Prl'-e  $700.     E.   M.   Mudge.  Elkhart,  Ind. 

MONEY-MAKING  (.'ARMS;  I  :,  STATES; 
$10  to  $50  an  acre;  stor  k,  tools  and  crops  often 
included  to  settle  quickly.  Write  for  Big  Il- 
lustrated Catalogue.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Station  6285,  New  York. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CHOP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ity., 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  Interests  you.  L.  J,  Pricker,  214, 
Northern  Pacific  Hy.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Maggie  Price's  Estate 

Continued  Prom  Page  787 


girl,  when  they  were  returning  from 
town;  "some  one  who  will  be  able 
to  look  after  your  interests.  Daddy 
means  all  right,  but  he  has  never 
done  well  with  the  land.  You  can 
see  that,  yourself.  Every  year  a  por- 
tion of  it  slips  away  from  you.  His 
management  has  been  poor,  and  now 
he  is  sick.  He  may  get  better;  he 
may  not.  You  ought  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  conserve  the  prop- 
erty. This  insui  ..nee  money  will  more 
than  pay  for  repairs,  but  it  is  bad 
business  to  waste  what  is  left  over 
in  a  foolish  way." 

Maggie  was  much  sobered  by  her 
recent  experience,  and  was  willing 
to  be  guided. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  she  said,  as 
they  whirled  along  the  prairie  road 
past  hedges  and  fields  of  ripened 
corn,  "that  I  could  rent  out  the  farm 
to  some  one  who  would  know  how 
to  make  something  of  it.  Some  farms 
are  managed  that  way,  I  know." 

Mr.  Bradley,  his  hand  on  the  wheel 
of  his  auto,  mused  thoughtfully.  His 
private  opinion  of  Old  Man  Price 
was  that  he  never  would  be  fit  to  do 
heavy  work  again.  He  might  get 
where  he  could  be  about  the  place. 
He  might  live  for  years  as  an  in- 
valid. He  might  not  live  for  years 
at  all,  he  mused.  And  Maggie  was  a 
child.  She  could  do  little  with  those 
twenty  acres.  But  there  was  Jeff — 
Jefferson  Overtime — a  likelier  farmer 
never  stood  on  two  feet. 

"Well,  your  idea  might  do,"  he 
said  aloud,  "if  you  get  the  right  kind 
of  a  tenant.  It  needs  a  small  farmer 
who  won't  expect  a  great  deal,  and 
who  knows  how  to  get  more  than  he 
expects— eh  ?" 

Maggie  threw  him  a  glance  of 
doubt.  She  was  never  sure  when 
Mr.  Bradley  was  serious  and  when 
he  was  joking.  Just  now  he  seemed 
serious. 

"Why  not  rent  out   the   farm  to 
Jeff?"  Mr.  Bradley  asked. 
Maggie  was  silent.    She  was  not 

How  He  Did  It 

WARM  weather  will  make  it 
necessary  for  dairymen  and 
housewives  to  take  extra  precau- 
tions to  prevent  loss  thru  souring  of 
milk  and  cream.  As  milk  is  an  ideal 
food  for  both  babies  and  bacteria,  it 
frequently  happens  that  in  warm 
weather  the  bacteria  are  the  first  to 
enjoy  this  delicate  food.  Tho  the 
acid  developed  in  the  milk  during 
souring  is  not  harmful  to  the  health 
of  adults,  it  is  injurious  to  infants, 
and  distasteful  to  many  older  people, 
and  will  surely  cause  dairymen  to 
lose  money. 

A  successful  dairyman  has  solved 
this  problem  by  removing  the 
causes.  Since  dirt  is  loaded  with 
bacteria  he  first  keeps  both  dirt  and 
bacteria  out  of  his  milk  by  using  a 
small-top  milk  pail,  by  keeping  his 
pails,  cans,  strainers,  and  other  milk 
utensils  clean,  and  by  keeping  his 
cows  free  from  dirt  and  filth.  This 
can  be  cheaply  and  efficiently  done 
by  thoroly  washing  the  utensils  with 
hot  water  as  soon  after  using  as  pos- 
sible and  setting  them  in  a  clean 
protected  place  to  drain  until  used, 
by  brushing  the  cows  daily  and  pre- 
venting them  from  becoming  dirty, 
by  using  plenty  of  bedding,  and  by 
keeping  the  barnyard  clean. 

Since  bacteria  will  not  sour  milk 
unless  they  grow  in  it,  he  prevents 
their  growth  by  cooling  his  milk  as 
soon  as  produced  and  keeping  it  cool 
until  delivered.  The  best  of  dairy- 
men cannot  furnish  milk  so  free 
from  bacteria  that  it  will  not  sour 
if  left  for  hours  in  a  warm  place. 
Both  dairymen  and  housewives  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  cleanli- 
ness and  low  temperatures  (50  de- 
grees F.)  will  prevent  this  loss. 


Apples  color  and  mature  better, 
especially  on  the  lower  limbs,  If  the 
growth  under  the  trees  Is  mowed 
down. 


the  one  usually  who  had  decided 
such  things,  and  this  was  placing 
her  in  a  new  position.  Daddy  was 
the  one  to  decide.  But  even  her 
childish  mind  could  see  that  Daddy 
was  not  in  shape  to  decide  anything. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  sighed. 

"Yes,  I  think  Jeff  is  the  man  for 
the  place,"  Mr.  Bradley  replied,  tak- 
ing over  the  case  for  her.  "Jeff  is  a 
fine  fellow.  I'll  talk  it  over  with 
him,  and  see  what  he  is  willing  to 
do." 

With  their  backs  to  the  afternoon 
sun  they  entered  the  Bradley  yard. 
And  Jeff,  hearing  the  motor,  came 
out  with  his  hands  wrapped  in  cot- 
ton and  oil.  The  sight  of  him  was 
a  tonic  to  one,  at  least,  in  the  motor 
Maggie's  old-time  resentment  might 
rise  again  and  again,  but  she  felt 
sure  that  each  time  it  rose  it  woulc 
be  overcome  with  something  that 
was  more  kindly.  If  only  he  wasn't 
so  cranky — and  that  Indian  secret, 
too,  was  another  thing  she  found  in 
her  general  objection  to  him.  She 
rose  to  leave  the  car  as  it  stopped 
before  Jeff. 

"Oh,  Jeff,  you've  got  a  letter!"  she 
cried,  seeing  he  held  an  envelope  in 
one  of  bis  bandaged  hands.  "Is  it 
about  something  good?"  Jeff  smiled 
and  waved  the  letter  above  his  head. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  Indian 
secret,"  he  declared. 

"Oh,  goody,  goody!"  Maggie  tee- 
tered up  and  down  in  the  car.  "Hjurry 
up,  then,  Jeff,  or  all  my  mad'll  come 
back." 

Mr.  Bradley,  glancing  in  surprise 
from  one  to  the  other,  asked:  "Do  I 
come  in  on  this?  What's  this  In- 
dian secret?" 

And  for  reply  Jeff  stepped  in  at 
the  rear  of  the  auto  and  playfully 
asked  the  owner  if  he  might  ride 
with  them  to  the  office. 

Further  chapters  of  this  interest- 
ing story  will  appear  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business.  Do 
not  fail  to  read  it  to  the  end. 

Clubs  Help  Farming 

RH.  WILSON,  Superintendent  of 
•  Public  Instruction,  in  a  letter 
transmitting  the  course  of  study  to 
the  instructors  and  teachers  of  the 
normal  institutes  of  Oklahoma,  gives 
a  strong  indorsement  of  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Clubs  as  organized  by  the 
Extension  Division  of  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Follow- 
ing is  a  paragraph  taken  from  a  let- 
ter of  transmittal: 

"The  teacher  must  be  a  positive 
force  in  his  community.  He  must  be 
a  leader  in  organizing  the  Boys'  Corn 
Clubs,  Girls'  Canning  Clubs,  Poultry 
Clubs,  Agricultural  Clubs  of  all 
kinds,  the  establishing  of  libraries 
in  the  rural  schools,  and  the  organiz- 
ing of  community  center  work.  The 
farmers  of  the  community  must  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  schools 
by  a  more  practical  teaching  of  agri- 
culture. The  work  of  the  school  must 
be  related  to  the  farm  thru  the 
school  garden,  the  district  agricul- 
tural fairs,  the  building  of  model 
roads,  the  lessons  on  thrift  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Common  School  Course 
of  Study  which  should  be  in  every 
teacher's  hands.  The  teaching  of  ag- 
riculture as  it  has  been  taught  in  the 
normal  institutes,  in  the  rural 
schools,  and  I  may  say  in  the  high 
schools,  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
The  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country  live  on  rent 
ed  farms  and  that  fully  75  per  cent 
of  the  farms  are  mortgaged  is  due,  in 
a  measure,  to  the  fact  that  agricul 
ture  has  never  been  thoroly  taught 
and  the  principles  of  thrift  have  not 
been  properly  emphasized  in  our 
common  schools.  If  this  condition 
is  ever  corrected,  it  must  be  done 
largely  thru  the  public  schools." 


How  about  that  silo?  With  a  lit- 
tle hustling  there  is  yet  time  to  build 
it. 
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tlClLASSSFIIED 

WANT  ADS 

FARMS  WANTED 

FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7.000  BUYERS- 
describe  your  unsold  property.  60»  Farmers' 
Exchange.  Denver.  Colo.  - 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  gale.  State  cash  price  nnd 
li-scriptlon.     D.    F,   Bush.   Minneapolis.  Minn. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 


TANNING 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalogue  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
Max  Kellar,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Wakeman.  Ohio. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W  D 
Royce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 
Illinois. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-614  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


POULTRY  PAPER 
POULTRY    PAPER.    44-124    PAGE  PERI- 

odlcal,  up  to  date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know 
about  care  and  management  of  poultry,  for 
pleasure  or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents. 
Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  215,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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LEGHORNS 
LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?     A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.    Write  W.  D  Boyce 
Co.,    500-514   N.    Dearborn   St..   Chicago.  Ill 


SJNGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND 
hlngle  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  good 
breed;  write  for  prices.  Claude  M.  Gibson, 
Bucyrus.  Ohio.    R.  4. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
?I'„  °rv.eT  ,ne  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-al4   N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 
'B\J>r— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anythingand  everything 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 

QVlCKLy— 

CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  vou  want  to  deal  with. 


ti 

a 


1 1 


Write  us  about  what  you  have  to  p 

jfi   sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need  I 

M   farm  help,  give  us  all  the  information,  p 

jiiij   We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap-  Q 

proval  and  advise  you  of  the  charge, 
j.j   Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
1   500-514  N .  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.  I 
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Selling  Florida  Citrus  Fruits 

What  Cooperation  Has  Done  for  This  Farming  Business  It  Can  Do  for  Others 


THE  average  farmer  would  think  a  man  was 
crazy  who  should  suggest  to  him  that  his  farm 
produce  should  be  sold  in  the  same  way  that 
a  big  manufacturer  sells  his  output — namely,  by 
forming  a  national  sales  organization  and  advertis- 
ing nationally.  For  the  individual  farmer  to  under- 
take to  form  such  a  selling  machine  as  that  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  for  instance, 
would  be  preposterous. 

But  for  a  big  association  of  farmers,  all  produc- 
ing the  same  kind  of  crop,  to  emulate  the  big  manu- 
facturer's selling  methods  is  not  only  not  prepos- 
terous but  has  actually  been  accomplished  in  a  few 
instances.  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  has 
already  been  described  in  The  Farming  Business. 
That  was  the  story  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  which  markets  65  per  cent  of  the  citrus 
crop  of  California,  representing  the  product  of 
8,000  growers.  The  California  raisin  growers  pre- 
sent a  very  similar  case,  but  their  story,  too,  has 
been  told  in  these  columns.  Probably  the  most 
important  Instance  of  this  kind  next  to  the  two 
mentioned  is  to  be  found  in  the  experience  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange. 

The  marketing  problems  of  all  farmers  are  very 
similar,  and  the  following  story  may  have  valuable 
suggestions    for    farmers    in  every 
line: 

The  growing  of  citrus  fruits  in 
thi3  country  is  confined  practically 
to  two  States — California  and  Flor- 
ida— the  former  producing  today 
about  11,000,000  boxes  of  oranges  and 
lemons  annually,  while  the  latter 
produces  about  8,000,000  boxes, 
oranges  and  grapefruit  mainly.  Cal- 
ifornia growers  are,  however,  begin- 
ning to  introduce  grapefruit,  also, 
and  South  Texas  also  appears  to 
have  promise  as  a  grapefruit  terri- 
tory. 

Florida's  citrus  industry  has  had  a 
pretty  steady  growth  since  a  de- 
structive freeze  in  1895  more  or  less 
disabled  the  growers.  Before  that 
disaster  the  marketing  problem  had 
become  acute,  due  to  large  produc- 
tion, but  for  several  years  after  the 
freeze  supply  was  far  short  of  de- 
mand and  talk  of  cooperation  ceased. 
But  by  1905  Florida  orange  produc- 
tion had  "come  back"  and  even  sur- 
passed the  figures  of  the  old  days, 
and  again  the  marketing  problem 
became  acute. 

The  growers  had  only  three  ways 
in  which  to  sell  their  fruit.  They 
could  sell  it  "on  the  tree"  to  specu- 
lators who  advanced  a  few  cents  per 
box  early  in  the  season.  These  spec- 
ulators sometimes  disposed  of  their 
holdings  later  at  huge  profit,,  and 
sometimes  they  were  not  so  lucky, 
and  the  grower  got  only  the  amount 
first  advanced  for  his  crop.  The  sec- 
ond way  to  sell  was  for  the  grower 
to  consign  his  fruit  to  a  commission 
house  and  trust  to  its  honesty  to  get 
a  fair  return.  The  third  way,  used 
by  a  number  of  growers  of  first  qual- 
ity fruit,  was  to  take  a  trip  North  or 
East  and  establish  marketing  con- 
nections which  enabled  them  to  get 
a  fair  profit  on  their  crops. 

However,  it  was  all  very  uncer- 
tain, and,  in  the  long  run,  unprofit- 
able to  the  grower  as  compared  with 
the  profits  of  the  middlemen  and 
transportation  companies.  Gradual- 
ly the  growers  began  to  think  of  co- 
operation for  protection.  A  com- 
mittee composed  of  twenty  or  so  of 
the  best  known  men  in  the  industry 
was  sent  to  California  to  study  the 


By  R.  C.  Gano 

methods  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
and  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  their  findings. 

It  is  probable  that  the  growers  joined  in  the  plan 
expecting  it  to  work  automatically.  Of  course,  no 
cooperative  plan  will  work  without  being  worked. 
The  first  efforts  disappointed  a  great  many  mem- 
bers. At  that  time  the  average  of  the  grade  and 
pack  of  Florida  citrus  fruits  was  very  much  below 
that  of  California,  and  the  exchange  found  itself 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  selling  fruit  not 
properly  prepared  for  market,  thru  a  sales  force 
that  lacked  experience.  There  was  a  period  of 
struggle  for  existence,  and  during  it  a  great  many 
growers  withdrew.  When  the  exchange  was  finally 
firmly  established  on  a  paying  basis  it  controlled 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  Florida  citrus  crop.  This 
per  cent  has  increased  gradually  to  25,  and  a  deter- 
mined effort  is  now  being  made  to  bring  another 
25  per  cent  of  the  industry  into  the  exchange. 

However,  it  is  well  recognized  in  Florida  that  the 
exchange  is  doing  a  much  bigger  work  for  the 
State  than  its  size  would  indicate.    Altho  it  mar- 


Thin  Well  Graded  and  Packed  Box  of  Fruit  Standi  Out  "l.lkc  a  HoOM  A  ft  re" 
Anionic  <he  Mon«rel,  I  nmnrknl  <  rntc«  and  Bnrrcl*  \lionl  It.  Were  II  *<> 
Bear  the  Uniform  Label  of  a  Great  Advertising  and  Selling  O  mania*  tlejS 
Such  on  the  Florida  and  California  Cltrua  F,xchanKe«,  It  Would  Find  on 
Even   Vli.r.-  EnTtaMe  Place  on  the  Market  Than  It  Now  Find* 


kets  only  one-fourth  of  the  citrus  crop,  it  is,  never- 
theless, the  largest  single  business  in  the  State, 
having  an  annual  overturn  of  $5,000,000. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  may  be  likened  to 
a  huge  citrus  fruit  factory,  manufacturing  2,000,000 
boxes  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  every  year.  The 
first  thing  it  did  was  to  standardize  its  product  by 
standardizing  the  picking,  assorting  and  packing 
of  the  crop.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  detail 
to  this  work,  and  it  has  necessitated  the  erection 
of  over  fifteen  modern  packing  houses.  A  year  ago 
the  exchange  further  followed  the  example  of  the 
Californians  by  adopting  a  single  brand  name  for 
its  best  quality  fruit.  The  name  selected  was 
"Sealdsweet,"  and  it  appears  on  the  tissue  paper 
wrappers  in  which  the  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 
packed. 

The  second  great  achievement  of  the  exchange 
was  the  establishment  of  a  national  selling  force. 
Instead  of  staying,  as  it  were,  huddled  up  in  it ; 
own  State,  the  exchange  extended  tentacles  out 
into  the  orange  markets  in  order  to  obtain  first- 
hand, reliable  market  information  and  to  be  able  to 
"speak"  in  the  markets — to  bid  for  business. 

At  first  the  market  representatives  were  merely 
brokers,  but  later  it  was  seen  to  be  necessary  to 
make  them  salaried  and  bonded 
agents.  Such  agents  now  represent 
the  exchange  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  every  other  primary  citrus  fruit 
market;  while  in  the  smaller  cen- 
ters brokers  are  used.  These  agent j 
have  established  cordial  relation 3 
with  the  jobbers  and  thus  put  the 
exchange  in  permanent  touch  with 
the  national  market. 

These  representatives  daily  wire 
to  the  exchange  at  Tampa  reports 
on  the  situation  in  their  territory. 
Their  telegrams  cover  the  conditions 
actual  and  prospective  of  the  mar- 
ket, detail  the  amount  of  fruit  on 
sale  and  in  transit  for  that  point, 
etc.  The  central  exchange,  thus 
knowing  exactly  where  demand  is 
greater  than  supply,  and  vice  versa, 
can  divert  shipments  from  points 
where  supply  promises  to  be  exces- 
sive. If  dealers  at  one  market  stand 
out  for  lower  prices  than  can  be  se- 
cured elsewhere,  cars  can  even  be 
withdrawn  and  diverted  after  being 
oftered  for  sale.  There  is  nothing 
highly  original  in  this  procedure  ex- 
cept that  it  has  never  been  done  be- 
fore on  so  large  and  efficient  a  scale 
in  connection  with  Florida  fruits. 

The  sales  organization  of  the  ex- 
change, extending  thruout  the  logi- 
cal market,  is  very  similar  in  idea  to 
the  organizations  maintained  by 
large  manufacturers. 

The  third  great  achievement  of 
the  exchange  has  been  the  promo- 
tion of  consumer  demand  for  citrus 
fruits  thru  advertising.  Here  again 
it  has  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  California  growers.  The 
Florida  campaign  is  not  as  large  as 
that  on  California  "Sunkist  Oranges," 
because  the  Florida  exchange  has 
not  so  many  growers  nor  so  much 
capital  behind  it.  The  advertising 
started  in  1910  with  a  $15,000  appro- 
priation. The  annual  expenditure 
has  been  gradually  increased  until 
for  the  past  season  it  was  nearly 
$50,000.  This  has  Proved  large 
enough  to  be  tremendously 
tho  it  does  not  co™paje  w, th  the 
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A  Good  Well  Is  Well  Worth  While 

Its  Location  and  Equipment  Are  Important  Factors  in  Its  Value 


THE  value  of  good  water  in  a  farm  home  is 
well  recognized  by  every  one  who  lives  in 
such  places.  We  are  aware  what  it  means 
in  the  way  of  health  and  the  comfort  of  living  to 
have  an  abundance  of  clear,  cold,  good-tasting, 
healthful  water  available  at  all  times.  It  means 
these  things  not  only  to  the  people  living  in  the 
home,  but  also  to  the  farm  animals  which  help  to 
make  and  support  this  home. 

We  are  all  so  well  aware  of  these  things  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them  at  any  length. 
However,  too  many  of  us  fail  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance which  attaches  to  the  location  of  the  well, 
especially  the  location  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  work  which  is  required  in  getting  the 
water  from  the  well  to  where  it  is  needed  and 
used.  Especially  do  we  fail  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  distance  which  the  water  must  be 
carried  for  use  in  the  house. 

We  generally  recognize  this  importance  with 
reference  to  the  livestock  of  the  farm,  consequently, 
the  wells  are  too  often  close  to  the  barn,  so  as  to 
make  it  handy  for  the  men  to  supply  water  to  the 
farm  stock,  but  some  distance  to  the  house.  We 
too  often  think  of  it  as  a  very  simple  little  matter 
to  carry  a  pail  of  water  from  the  well  to  the  house; 


This  May  Be  Both  Artistic  and  Romantic,  but 
It  Is  Neither  Practical  Nor  Satisfactory 


however,  when  we  figure  up  how  much  this  means 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  are  startled  at  the 
results. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a 
problem  in  simple  farm  arithmetic,  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Wyoming  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. In  this  particular  case,  the  well  was  lo- 
cated fifty  feet  from  the  house,  or  a  total  distance 
of  seventy  feet  from  the  place'where  the  water  was 
used  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  also  seventy  feet  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  place  where  slop  and  waste 
water  were  dumped.  Considering  that  all  of  the 
water  used  in  the  house  also  had  to  be  carried  out 
and  dumped  in  the  form  of  siop  and  waste  water, 
it  makes  a  total  distance  of  140  feet  which  every 
bucket  of  water  used  had  to  be  carried. 

The  average  daily  consumption  thruout  the  year 
in  this  family  was  twenty  buckets  of  water.  This, 
of  course,  covers  the  supply  for  washday  as  well 
as  for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes.  This  makes 
an  average  daily  work  required  of  this  woman 
equal  to  carrying  one  bucket  of  water  a  distance 
of  2,840  feet;  for  the  year  this  makes  the  equiva- 
lent of  carrying  one  bucket  of  water  a  distance  of 
182V2  miles. 

Since  the  bucket  of  water  averaged  thirty  pounds 
in  weight,  another  way  of  making  the  comparison 
would  be  to  state  that  during  the  year  this  woman 
did  work  which  was  equal  to  carry  244  two-thou- 
sand-pound horses  from  the  well  to  the  house.  This 
is  a  lot  of  work  for  any  human  being  to  do,  whether 
it  is  a  man  or  a  woman.  Especially  is  it  a  lot  of 
work  when  we  consider  that  with  a  slight  expendi- 
ture of  money  it  would  be  unnecessary. 

Rather  than  carry  the  water  from  the  well  to 
the  house  or  the  barn,  we  should  take  the  well  to 
the  house  or  the  barn.  There  are  several  good  and 
inexpensive  methods  of  doing  this.     One  simple 


and  inexpensive  method  is  to  have  an  Elevated 
tank  into  which  the  water  is  pumped,  this  tank  be- 
ing elevated  high  enough  so  that  the  natural  force 
of  gravity  will  carry  the  water  from  the  well  to 
any  point  in  the  house,  barns  or  yards  where  it 
may  be  needed.  The  water  can  be  pumped  into 
this  tank  either  by  hand,  with  a  gasoline  engine,  or 
with  a  windmill ;  either  of  the  two  latter  methods 
being  far  preferable  to  the  first.  _ 

Where  one  already  has,  or  is  planning  to  build, 
a  masonry  silo  on  his  farm,  the  top  of  this  silo 
offers  a  magnificent  place  for  locating  a  large 
storage  tank  for  water.  If  he  has  a  windmill, 
a  cheap  wooden  tank  can  be  had  for  placing  in 
windmill  tower,  or  a  cheap  wooden  tank  may  be 
placed  on  a  cheap  wooden  tower  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  Such  a  tank  should  be 
large  enough  to  hold  all  the  water  that  would  be 
needed  by  the  people  in  the  home  and  their  live- 
stock for  several  days.  This  would  givt  a  surplus 
to  carry  them  thru  those  times  which  often  happen 
when  there  is  not  enough  wind  to  operate  the  wind- 
mill, or  thru  those  times  which  occasionally  hap- 
pen when  something  goes  wrong  with  the  engine. 

Another  very  good  method  is  to  build  at  the 
well  a  water-and-air-tight  masonry  tank,  which  is 
to  be  used  as  a  pressure  tank.  This  also  prefer- 
ably should  be  large  enough  to  hold  an  abundance 
of  water  to  run  the  place  for  several  days.  Either 
a  windmill  or  gasoline  engine  can  be  used  for 
charging  or  filling  this  tank  so  as  to  give  sufficient 
pressure  to  force  the  water  from  the  tank  to  any 
place  that  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  house,  the  barns 
or  about  the  yard. 

A  very  good  method  for  furnishing  water  on  tap 
in  the  house  is  to  use  a  small  steel  pressure  tank 
located  somewhere  in  the  house  or  the  cellar  where 
it  will  not  freeze  during  the  cold  weather  of  winter. 
These  have  the  disadvantage  that  they  do  not  have 
the  large  capacity  for  supplying  both  the  house 
and  the  barn  for  several  days  which  are  had  by 
the  larger  storage  tanks  already  discussed. 

A  very  inexpensive  and  still  a  quite  satisfactory 
method  is  that  which  is  used  by  some  farmers.  It 
is  as  follows:  A  tank  holding  a  barrel  or  so  is 
placed  In  the  kitchen.  All  water  pumped  for  the 
entire  farm  by  the  windmill  or  gasoline  engine  is 
first  pumped  into  this  tank  in  the  house,  and  here, 
by  means  of  an  overflow  pipe,  the  surplus  drains 
from  this  house  tank  into  the  tanks  and  troughs  in 
the  barns  and  the  yard.  This  gives  plenty  of  water 
in  the  house,  but  it  must  be  dipped  out  instead  of 
being  able  to  get  it  by  simply  opening  a  faucet. 

There  are  very  few  farms  in  the  country  which 
cannot  be  supplied  in  some  one  of  these  ways  with 
an  abundance  of  fresh  water  at  all  times,  in  the 
house'and  in  the  barns,  without  it  being  necessary 
to  carry  it  by  the  bucketful  from  the  well  to  wher- 
ever it  is  needed.  If  every  farmowner  of  the  coun- 
try would  take  the  little  trouble  and  spend  the 
few  dollars  necessary  to  install  some  one  of  these 
systems  in  his  farm  home  and  barns,  it  could  not 
be  bought  from  him  after  using  it,  at  many  times 
its  original  cost.  There  is  probably  no  one  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  farm  home  improvement  which 
would  bring  as  much  satisfaction  and  comfort  to 
the  women  of  the  home  as  would  some  such  sys- 
tem as  this  for  supplying  them  with  water  in  the 
house  whenever  and  wherever  they  need  it. 

Keep  Up  the  Windmill 

A GREAT  many  people  seem  to  have  the  idea 
that  a  windmill  is  some  sort  of  a  perpetual 
motion  machine  which  needs  little  if  any 
care.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  windmill  is  a  machine, 
and  as  such  needs  a  reasonable  amount  of  care, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  lubrication.  The  manu- 
facturers of  windmills  have  made  it  seem  so  easy 
for  the  windmill  owner  that  he  is  likely  to  get  neg- 
lectful about  this.  Wick  oil  devices — that  is,  a  wick 
dipping  into  an  oil  reservoir  drawing  up  a  supply 
of  oil  to  the  bearings — have  been  used  with  great 
success,  but  in  cold  weather  the  oil  becomes  slug- 
gish and  lazy,  and  in  hot  weather  runs  too  fast, 
so  that  only  in  temperate  weather  can  dependence 
be  put  on  the  wick  oiling  arrangement. 

Other  manufacturers  have  placed  graphite  but- 
tons in  the  bearings,  which  make  the  windmill,  to 
some  extent,  self-lubricating,  but  there  are  many 
oil  holes  which  will  need  a  little  oiling  from  time 
to  time.  Other  manufacturers  have  inclosed  the 
whole  upper  working  head  in  an  oil-proof  case  so 
that  the  different  working  parts  will  run  in  oil. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  good  system,  but  the 
owner  should  regularly  inspect  the  oil  supply  in 
the  case  to  see  that  there  is  plenty. 

The  windmill  should  be  gone  over  from  time  to 
time  with  a  wrench  and  the  bolts  tightened  up 
and  kept  in  shape  so  that  there  will  be  no  possi- 
bility of  the  windmill  or  tower  twisting  in  the 
heavy  breezes. 
The  oil  holes  in  the  windmill  sometimes  bo- 


come  gummed  up  and  need  to  be  cleaned  out.  A 
good  grade  of  oil  will  help  this.  When  the  oil 
holes  become  gummed  up,  oil  may  be  put  in  from 
above,  and  yet  the  bearings  may  run  dry  for  a 
long  time. 

Nothing  so  damages  the  looks  of  a  farm  and 
gives  such  a  "down  and  out"  appearance  as  a  dis- 
reputable windmill.  The  windmill  kept  up  in 
good  shape  and  painted  gives  a  trim,  neat  effect 
to  the  place.  The  steel  windmill  tower  when  first 
put  up  with  a  new  coat  of  paint  presents  a  very 
pleasing  appearance,  and  with  ordinary  care  the 
metal  itself  will  last  a  lifetime.  If  paint  is  not 
used  from  time  to  time  it  will  soon  become  rusty 
and  gradually  work  toward  the  junk  heap. 

It  is  well  when  getting  a  windmill  to  get  one 
with  a  step  attachment  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to 
get  up  to  the  platform  of  the  tower. 

The  blown-over  windmill  is  often  caused  by 
imperfect  anchorage  or  foundations  which  have 
become  weakened  with  age. 

When  a  windmill  is  blown  over  flat  it  is  usu- 
ally badly  damaged  and  twisted,  so  that  it  will 
pay  the  owner  to  keep  the  bolts  tight  and  put  it 
on  a  good  foundation  in  the  first  place  to  prevent 
such  an  upset.     Concrete  foundations,  in  which 


This  May  Not  Be  Exactly  a  Thing  of  .Beauty, 
but  It  Is  a  Joy  Forever  to  Those  Who  Use  It 


the  corner  posts  are  buried  and  attached  by  steel 
connections,  are  much  the  best. 

Keeping  the  windmill  up  in  shape  and  keeping 
the  bearings  well  oiled  will  make  the  windmill 
run  in  lighter  breezes  in  the  summer  when  it  is 
needed  the  most. — H.  L.  T. 

The  Sanitary  Well 

THE  old  type  of  dug  well  on  the  farm,  unless  1 
tightly  walled  up  with  brick  and  made  tight  4 
at  the  top,  is  insanitary.    A  drilled  well  six  J 
inches  in  diameter  is  the  best  type  for  the  farm.  1 
A  well  of  this  kind  is  fully  as  cheap  as  the  dug 
well,  when  properly  walled  up.    The  bored  well  Is 
generally  deeper  than  the  old  type  and,  conse- 
quently, is  less  likely  to  contain  harmful  bacteria  J 
which  may  gain  entrance  into  the  more  shallow 
wells  by  seepage. 

The  farm  well  should  be  located  at  a  point  higher  1 
than  the  floors  of  farm  buildings.  If  this  is  im-  1 
possible,  grade  to  the  proper  height  by  filling  in  1 
dirt.  This,  will  prevent  the  flow  of  impure  surface! 
water,  into  the  top  of  the  well,  for  the  drainage  i 
should  always  be  away  from  the  well.  Precaution 
should  be  used  in  selecting  the  site  for  the  well.  It! 
should  be  at  least  fifty  feet  away  from  manure  piles  m 
and  garbage  heaps,  because  wells  are  easily  con-  1 
taminated  by  seepage  from  such  places. 

The  cover  of  the  platform  is  an  important  feature  1 
of  a  good  well.    The  best  platform  is  made  of  ce-i 
ment.    It  should  be  made  thick  enough  to  keep  f 
rodents  from  digging  under  it.   A  hole  large  enough 
to  permit  passage  of  the  pump  cylinder  should  be  - 
left  in  the  center  of  the  platform  and  the  pump 
neld  in  place  by  bolts  which  have  been  set  in  the 
concrete. 

.jam  J 


*  The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of  THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 

Don't  Jump  at  a  Conclusion 

Some  Drug  Crop  May  Look  A/ luring,  but  It  Is  Apt  to  Be  Deluding 


INTERRUPTION  of  importations  of  many  drugs, 
spices,  and  oils  made  from  plants  has  resulted 
in  certain  cases  in  abnormally  high  prices  for 
the  raw  materials  and  the  products  derived  from 
them.  As  a  result  many  people  are  looking  into 
the  possibility  of  profit  in  growing  these  crops  in 
the  United  States.  Many  letters  are  received  each 
week  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  asking 
how  to  raise  this  or  that  drug  plant. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  drug  plant  specialists 
reply  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  inexperienced 
grower  can  grow  these  plants  successfully,  or,  if  he 
succeeds,  will  find  a  satisfactory  market  for  his 
crop.  The  raising  of  such  plants,  they  point  out,  is 
a  distinct  specialty  and  calls  for  exact  knowledge 
and  skill  comparable  to  that  needed  by  the  florist 
who,  to  satisfy  his  market,  not  only  must  raise 
flowers  but  must  produce  blooms  at  certain  seasons 
and  with  unusual  characteristics.  Of  even  greater 
importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  total 
amount  of  drug  plants  that  can  be  consumed  in  this 
country  in  any  year  is  very  small  compared  with  our 
consumption  of  any  of  the  staple  crops.  Overpro- 
duction in  the  crop  of  drugs  is  more  serious  than  in 
the  case  of  staple  crops  for  food  because  staple 
crops  such  as  corn  and  grain,  if  not  sold,  can  be 
used  at  home  for  feeding  stock  or  chickens.  The 
drug  plant,  however,  is  profitless  to  the  grower  un- 
less a  drug  manufacturer  will  buy  it  for  use  in 
medicine. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  for  example,  to  grow  bella- 
donna, from  which  is  derived  atropine  and  other 
alkaloids  very  valuable  in  medicine.  The  total 
amount  of  belladonna  plants  the  entire  country 
uses,  however,  could  all  be  grown  on  a  few  hundred 
acres.  Because  of  the  present  interruption  in  the 
supply  of  belladonna,  a  few  domestic  growers  have 
made  a  profit  recently  from  this  crop.  A  slight  ex- 
pansion of  the  industry  would  quickly  increase  the 
supply  beyond  the  demand  and  this,  together  with 
importation,  when  resumed,  might  soon  glut  the  lo- 
cal market  and  leave  little  or  no  profit  to  the  raiser, 
unless  an  export  market  were  developed. 

Digitalis,  altho  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  heart  tonics,  as  a  crop  has  relatively 
small  monetary  value.  The  drug  plant  specialists 
who  have  been  developing  this  plant  and  testing 
possibilities  of  its  culture  in  this  country  have  done 
so,  not  merely  with  the  idea  of  fostering  an  indus- 
try, but  because  this  plant  is  so  important  in  saving 


human  lives  that  should  all  supplies  be  cut  off  a 
serious  calamity  would  result.  For  the  same  reason 
the  specialists  have  been  working  with  many  other 
drug  plants.  It  was  believed  that  the  drug  special- 
ists should  be  ready  to  raise  these  plants  in  this 
country  if  for  any  reason  the  foreign  supply  should 
be  entirely  cut  off. 

For  years,  therefore,  the  department  has  been 
produciug  many  of  these  plants  experimentally, 
but  when  the  supply  of  certain  of  these  drugs  failed 
or  their  prices  reached  prohibitive  figures,  a  few 
skilled  growers,  with  the  advice  of  the  department, 
were  able  to  rai6e  small  quantities  of  some  of  the 
more  important  drugs  needed  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. Thymol,  widely  used  for  antiseptic  purposes, 
is  a  drug  manufactured  in  Germany  from  a  seed 
grown  in  India.  A  few  days  after  the  interruption 
of  imports  the  price  leaped  from  $2  to  $17  a  pound. 
The  department,  however,  had  been  experimenting 
with  a  common  weed  known  as  horsemint,  which 
grows  readily  in  the  South,  and  yields  this  sub- 
stance. This  horsemint  was  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, its  drug-bearing  quality  improved,  and  a  sim- 
ple process  for  manufacturing  thymol  from  it  de- 
veloped, with  the  result  last  year  that  there  was 
produced  commercially  a  small  quantity  of  this 
drug.  The  industry,  however,  cannot  be  widely 
extended  because  the  total  consumption,  as  indicat- 
ed by  previous  reports,  is  only  about  17,000  pounds 
a  year,  an  amount  which  can  be  produced  probably 
on  less  than  1,000  acres. 

Lemon  grass,  producing  lemon  grass  oil,  used 
widely  by  soap  and  perfume  makers,  can  be  grown 
in  Florida  on  land  not  suitable  for  citrus  fruits. 
At  most,  however,  only  about  $100,000  worth  of 
this  oil  is  used  per  year  in  this  country,  and  even 
if  none  was  imported,  only  2,000  or  3,000  acres 
of  the  grass  could  be  raised  without  overproduc- 
tion. 

Red  pepper,  used  both  as  a  drug  and  as  a  condi- 
ment, seems  to  offer  one  of  the  most  promising 
fields  for  replacing  an  imported  by  a  domestic  ar- 
ticle. In  1915  in  South  Carolina  118  acres,  yielding 
152,000  pounds,  were  harvested.  There  is  indica- 
tion that  this  year  nearly  500  acres  may  be  devoted 
to  this  crop.  As  one  acre  produces  nearly  1,300 
pounds  and  our  total  imports  in  1914  were  only 
8,829,487  pounds,  it  readily  can  be  seen  that  a  lim- 
ited acreage  would  provide  all  the  pepper  this  coun- 
try ordinarily  consumes. 


Camphor  trees,  years  of  experiment  have  estab- 
lished, can  be  grown  successfully  in  Florida,  along 
the  Gulf  coast,  and  in  some  coast  regions  as  far 
north  as  Charleston.  Only  within  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years,  however,  have  the  department  special- 
ists considered  it  at  all  feasible  to  grow  these  trees 
as  a  source  of  camphor.  The  specialists  have  dis- 
covered that  instead  of  being  able  to  take  camphor 
from  trees  only  once  in  fifty  years,  as  has  been  the 
rule,  it  is  possible  to  produce  camphor  each 
year  by  pruning  the  leaves  from  the  trees  and  dis- 
tilling them.  The  possibilities  offered  by  this  dis- 
covery led  to  the  planting  of  camphor  trees  and 
there  are  at  present  1,000  acres  of  trees  growing  in 
Florida.  A  second  tract  of  some  18  square  miles 
is  being  cleared  rapidly  and  planted.  Importations 
of  camphor  in  1914  were  only  about  3,500,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $929,000.  A  limited  area  in  addi- 
tion to  that  projected  should  supply  all  the  do- 
mestic camphor  for  which  there  would  be  a  profit- 
able demand.  The  specialists  point  out  that  the 
domestic  product,  when  produced  in  any  volume, 
must  compete  in  price  with  imported  camphor.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  estimate  what  prices  grow- 
ers could  obtain  for  their  product  after  full  impor- 
tations are  resumed.  This  is  especially  true  because 
prices  for  imported  camphor  in  the  past  have  been 
regulated  more  or  less  by  foreign  control,  which,  in 
the  face  of  domestic  competition,  might  make  im- 
portant reductions  in  the  prices  heretofore  charged 
for  the  imported  article,  unless  an  export  market 
be  developed. 

In  addition  to  the  products  mentioned,  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  drugs,  oils,  and  spices  which  are 
imported  and  which  it  is  possible  for  this  country 
to  produce  for  itself.  In  the  aggregate,  the  value 
of  these  imported  articles  is  rather  imposing,  as 
the  figures  indicate  that  this  country  has  been 
bringing  in  and  using  about  $25,000,000  annually  of 
the  various  drugs,  oils,  and  condiments.  Much  of 
this  money  undoubtedly  can  be  kept  at  home.  The 
mistake  made  by  most  people  who  consider  raising 
these  crops  is  that  they  are  inclined  to  consider 
them  as  staple  crops,  whereas  the  domestic  demand 
for  them  is  relatively  small,  and  no  foreign  mar- 
ket has  been  developed  for  them  by  Americans. 

At  the  same  time  those  in  charge  of  the  work 
realize  that  here  and  there  in  our  agriculture,  where 
soil  and  climatic  and  other  conditions  are  right, 
Continued  on  Page  799 


Making  and  Remaking  Lawns 

The  When  and  the  How  for  Two  Different  Wheres 


THE  early  part  of  September  is  the  best  time 
for  seeding  a  new  lawn  in  the  States  south 
of  New  England  and  north  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  Rivers.  Likewise,  the  repairing  of  lawns 
in  this  region  is  much  more  likely  to  be  success- 
ful if  undertaken  in  the  early  autumn  rather  than 
In  the  early  spring.  The  reason  late  summer  and 
fall  planting  is  preferable  where  climatic  condi- 
tions will  permit  is  that  young  grass  does  not 
stool  well  in  spring  and  summer  and  is  not  aggres- 
sive enough  during  these  seasons  to  combat  weeds. 
In  the  northern  tier  of  States  and  New  England, 
these  conditions  do  not  hold,  and  spring  is  the 
best  time  for  lawn  work.  At  that  time  in  the  ex- 
treme North  the  soil  is  more  open  than  later  in 
the  season,  and  offers  a  better  seedbed. 

The  first  consideration  in  making  a  new  lawn  is 
a  suitable  soil.  This  should  be  well  drained  and 
of  good  texture,  and  should  be  thoroly  prepared.  A 
good  loam  will  need  only  enrichment.  This  may  be 
brought  about  best  by  a  dressing  of  well-rooted 
barnyard  manure  thoroly  worked  in.  If  manure 
is  not  available,  twenty  pounds  of  bone  meal  for 
each  1,000  square  feet  may  be  substituted.  If  the 
lawn  site  is  of  stiff  clay,  both  sand  and  humus,  or 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  must  be  worked  in  if  a 
good  turf  Is  to  be  secured.  There  is  little  danger 
of  using  too  much  of  either  of  these  materials. 
Light,  sandy  soils  should  have  clay  and  humus 
worked  in  to  increase  their  water-holding  capacity. 
The  humus  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  manure 
compost  or  soil  from  mushroom  beds  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  ton  to  1,000  square  feet  of  area.  After 
the  proper  constituents  are  supplied,  the  lawn  soil 
should  be  thoroly  stirred  and  fined.  This  prepara- 
tion should  begin  several  weeks  before  seeding 
time  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  ground  to  set- 
tle and  for  weed  seeds  to  germinate. 

Kentucky  blue  grass  is,  in  general,  the  most 
desirable  turf-forming  grass  for  lawn  use  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States.  For  best  re- 
sults it  usually  is  made  the  predominant  Ingre- 
dient in  mixtures  containing  also  the  seeds  of  sev- 


eral other  grasses  and  white  clover.  A  mixture 
found  satisfactory  by  department  specialists  con- 
sists of  seventeen  parts  of  Kentucky  bluegrass,  four 
parts  recleaned  redtop,  three  parts  perennial  rye 
grass,  and  one  part  white  clover.  Those  planting 
lawns  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  sowing  their 
seed  too  thinly,  for  a  thick  stand  of  grass  is  es- 
sential at  the  beginning.  From  four  to  five  pounds 
of  the  above  mixture  should  be  sown  for  each  1,000 
square  feet  of  area.  The  seed  may  be  covered  over 
a  small  area  by  hand  raking,  or,  on  a  large  area, 
by  a  weeder.  After  the  seeds  are  covered,  the 
planted  area  may  be  rolled  lightly. 

The  work  of  lawn  repair,  like  that  of  making  a 
new  lawn,  is  best  performed  in  early  Septem- 
ber in  the  region  south  of  New  England  and  north 
of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers.  To  improve  an 
old  lawn  that  has  run  down  is  often  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  make  a  new  one,  but  if  reasonably  good 
turf  exists,  it  can  be  bettered  materially  by  re- 
seeding  and  fertilizing.  If  the  lawn  Is  patchy,  the 
small  areas  should  be  scratched  with  a  steel  rake, 
dressed  with  loam  or  compost,  and  the  seed  sown 
on  this.  If  large  areas  of  the  lawn  have  a  thin 
covering  of  turf,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  use  a 
disc  seeder.  After  seeding,  a  second  dressing  of 
loam  or  compost  should  be  applied  and  the  areas 
rolled  lightly. 

In  New  England  and  the  other  States  of  the 
northern  tier,  similar  procedure  should  be  adopted 
in  renewing  the  lawn,  but  the  work  should  be  done 
in  spring.  Care  should  be  taken  in  watering  and 
mowing  all  new  plantings  of  lawn  grass  not  to 
disturb  the  young  plants. 

Careful  attention  is  necessary  if  an  established 
lawn  is  to  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Most  lawns 
need  an  occasional  application  of  some  good  fer- 
tilizer, regardless  of  the  kind  of  soil  on  which  they 
exist.  Thoroly  rotted  stable  manure  is  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  Another  good  dressing  is  a  mix- 
ture of  manure  well  composted  with  sod  and  leaf 
mold  and  sifted  before  using.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  material  be  applied  in  such  condition  that  there 


is  nothing  to  rake  off.  Coarse  humus  or  humus 
dressing  should  never  be  used,  as  the  grass  is 
almost  invariably  killed  in  small  patches  beneath 
the  lumps.  The  humus  dressings  should  be  applied 
in  the  autumn  or  winter  and  again  in  the  spring. 
Bone  meal  is  one  of  the  best  commercial  fertilizers 
for  the  lawn.  When  used  it  should  be  applied  in 
the  late  winter  or  early  spring  at  a  rate  of  ten  or 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  thousand  square  feet. 

Even  after  a  lawn  is  established  on  heavy  clay, 
it  is  not  too  late  to  lighten  the  soil  by  sand  appli- 
cations. Sharp,  clean  sand,  free  from  salt,  is  best 
and  should  be  applied  to  a  depth  of  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  or  more  over  the  turf.  It  will  work  into 
the  soil  quickly  and  will  produce  a  lasting  and 
decidedly  beneficial  effect. 

Lawns  are  benefited  by  frequent  clipping.  Dur- 
ing the  rapid-growing  season  mowings  twice  a 
week  are  not  too  frequent.  It  usually  makes  little 
difference  whether  the  clipped  grass  is  removed  or 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  lawn.  It  is  coming  to  be 
considered  the  best  practice  to  remove  it,  however. 
It  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to  roll  lawns 
during  the  summer. 

Lawns  should  be  well  watered  during  dry  pe- 
riods, and  should  be  soaked  thoroly  twice  or  three 
times  a  week  rather  than  lightly  sprinkled  at  more 
frequent  intervals.  Late  afternoon  or  evening  is 
the  best  time  for  watering  on  bright,  hot  days. 
Weeds  are  troublesome  in  all  lawns  thruout  the 
growing  season,  but  particularly  so  from  the  latter 
part  of  June  until  frost.  Pulling  or  cutting  these 
plant  pests  from  the  turf  is  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  ridding  a  lawn  of  them.  The  control  of 
trailing  weeds  and  undesirable  grasses  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  raking  prior  to  mowing,  the  in- 
truders thus  being  raised  so  that  the  ™ow«^,.ad" 
will  clip  them.  The  use  °f  chemjca I 
lawn  weeds  has  not  given  ™/  "'"^st  be  solved 
On  the  whole,  the  weed  pro*Ie™^bfe  as  possible 
by  making  the  conditions  I%trict  watch 

M8t£S  fr'rSS^.'K'-'b.e.'om.  weeds. 
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LAST  CHANCE  TO  GET  ALL  BACK  PICTURES  FREE  IN 
W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.'S  GREAT  $4,000  CASH  HOME  GAME 

You,  No  Matter  Who  You  Are,  or  Where  You  Live, 
Can  Enter  and  Play  This  Interesting  and  Easy  Game 

$4,000.00  IN  CASH  Will  Positively  Be  Given  to  the  Winners.  You  Have  Just  as  Good 
an  Opportunity  to  Win  as  Any  One.    SO  START  TO  PLAY  THE  GAME  TODAY 


We  want  every  one  to  enter  and  play  our  $4,000.00  Cash  Picture- 
game.  It's  a  game  that  you  play  in  your  evening  and  leisure  hours, 
and  one  that  every  member  of  the  family  will  enjoy.  There  are  no 
restrictions;  every  one  can  play. 

The  Picturegame  simply  consists  of  24  pictures.  Each  picture  repre- 
sents the  title  of  a  Joke;  but  YOU  do  not  have  to  know  one  single  Joke 
Title,  as  all  the  titles  to  Jokes  you  can  use  are  to  be  found  in  our  Offi- 


cial Catalog  of  Joke  Titles.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  pictures, 
Catalog  of  Joke  Titles,  and  Reply  Book  in  which  to  write  down  your 
answers  to  the  pictures.  Then  you  look  the  pictures  over,  think  up  what 
possible  titles  they  could  represent,  and  go  thru  the  Catalog  and  pick 
out  the  titles  you  think  BEST  fit  the  pictures.  Then  you  write  down 
your  selected  titles  in  the  Reply  Book.  And  you  are  permitted  to  make 
as  many  as  three  answers  to  each  picture.  Game  is  easy  and  lots  of  fun. 
You  should  play  it.   Start  today. 


1  How  the  Game  Is  Played 


Today  Picture  No.  16  appears.  We  will  give 
you  FREE  the  16  pictures,  the  Catalog  of  Joke 
Titles,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  Reply 
Book  in  which  to  write  down  your  answers,  if 
you  will  simply  send  us  $1.00  to  pay  for  a  one 
year's  subscription  to  The  Farming  Business, 
a  splendid  weekly  devoted  to  business  farming. 
The  pictures,  Catalog  of  Titles  and  Reply  Book 
are  all  you  need  to  play  the  game.  Pictures 
Nos.  17  to  24  you  can  clip  out  from  this  publi- 
cation as  they  appear  from  week  to  week  from 
now  on.  Do  get  into  this  easy  game  and  win 
your  share  of  the  $4,000.00  cash.  It  should  be 
very  easy  for  you. 


Remember,  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look 
the  pictures  over,  and  then  go  thru  the  Catalog 
and  select  fitting  titles  for  them.  Now  look  at 
the  example  picture  above  and  think  up  all  the 
possible  titles  it  could  represent.  The  titles 
that  would  come  first  to  your  mind  would  be 
"Man,"  "Looking,"  "Country."  Then  you  would 
turn  to  your  Catalog,  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  look  under  the  letter  "M"  for  some  title 
beginning  with  "Man";  but  you  would  not  find 
any  such  title,  and  as  only  titles  to  be  found  in 
the  Catalog  can  be  used,  you  would  discard  that 
title.  Then  you  would  turn  to  the  letter  "C," 
but  you  would  find  no  title  beginning  with 
"Country,"  so  you  would  discard  that  one.  Fi- 
nally, turning  to  the  letter  "L"  in  the  Catalog, 
you  would  find  the  title  "Looking  Upward,"  and 
you  would  at  once  write  that  title  down  in  the 
Reply  Book  as  being  the  best  one  for  the  picture. 
That's  the  way  you'll  find  the  best  titles  to  the 
24  pictures  in  this  game.  You  can  do  it  if  you'll 
just  use  your  own  good  common  sense,  because 
you  can  go  thru  a  list  of  titles  and  pick  out  the 
best  ones  to  fit  the  pictures  as  well  as  any  one. 
Start  in  this  great  game  at  once. 

The  Farming  Business  is  a  splendid  weekly 
magazine,  paying  particular  attention  to  busi- 
ness ideas  applied  to  farming,  well  illustrated, 
and  containing  information  of  value  to  every  one. 
It  is  conducting  this  Picturegame,  which  is  open 
to  all.  We  will,  upon  request,  send  you  the 
Rules  showing  how  you  can  compete  without 
expense;  but  by  accepting  our  great  offer  you 
can  start  to  play  the  game  at  home  at  once,  and 
be  on  your  way  to  your  share  of  the  $4,000.00 
cash.    Let  us  have  your  order  today. 


This  is  Picture  No.  16.  We  will  give  you 
free  the  first  16  pictures,  together  with  the 
Catalog  of  Titles  and  Reply  Book,  if  you 
will  accept  our  special  offer  made  you  be- 
low. With  this  Outfit  you  can  start  to  play 
the  game  at  once. 


PICTURE  No 


Why  wade  thru  a  jumbled-up  list  of 
titles,  when  you  can  get  the  complete  list 
of  titles,  alphabetically  arranged?  Accept 
our  offer  below  and  play  the  game  right. 


Batting  the  Ball 
Helpful  Hint 
Prevailing  Fashions 
Vanity,  Vanity! 
Supremely  Happy 
A  Useful  Gift 
For  a  Woman 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket 
Pleasant  Dreams 
How  It  Began 
At  the  Box  Office 
College  Days 
Family  Compromise 
Wouldn't  Do 
She  Did  Not 
In  High  Society 
Not  Smooth  Enough 
The  Way  to  Get  Rich 
Muzzle  Baby 
His  Question 
Father's  Kind 
Artistic  Temperament 
Dutiful  Woman 
Out  of  Range 
Technical  Advice 
Well  Qualified 
Stumped  . 
The  Reason 
Power  of  Mammon 
Recipe  • 


Before  the  Hair  Dresser's 

The  Materialist  Viewpoint 

For  Good  Reasons 

Elastic  Expansion 

A  Friend,  Indeed 

The  Willing  Worker 

Diversion 

Extremes  Meet 

Trustworthy 

Quick  Recovery 

Ebony  Repartee 

High  Speed  Heaver 

All  Serene 

The  Woman  of  It 

Few  Open  Dates 

Backward  Father  Time 

Exit  Father 

Tit  for  Tat 

Indifferent 

Preliminaries 

Fussy 

A  Great  Mistake 
This  Way  Out 
Eating 
Nicknames 
Home  Strategists 
Thirsty  Truth 
Manual  Labor 
Elimination 


$4,000  Cash-511  Prizes 

First  prize  $1,000.00  Cash 

Second  prize   750.00  Cash 

Third  prize   500.00  Cash 

Fourth  prize   250.00  Cash 

Fifth  prize   125.00  Cash 

Sixth  prize   75.00  Cash 

Seventh  prize   50.00  Cash 

.  2  prizes  of  $25.00  each  in  Cash 

20  prizes  of   10.00  each  in  Cash 

34  prizes  of   5.00  each  in  Cash 

158  prizes  of   ...    2.50  each  in  Cash 

290  prizes  of   1.50  each  in  Cash 

511  prizes  in  all,  totaling  $4,000.00  Cash. 
Full  prizes  paid  all  final  tying  contestants. 
IT  SHOULDN'T  BE  VERY  HARD  FOR  YOU  TO 
WIN  ONE  OF  THE  BIG  CASH  PRIZES. 
TRY  ANYWAY. 

Accept  Our  Very  Special  Offer  Below 
It  May  Mean  $1,000.00  Cash  to  You 

You  need  the  pictures,  Catalog  of  Titles,  al- 
phabetically arranged  and  containing  all  the 
Titles  you  can  use,  and  the  Reply  Book  in  which 
to  write  down  your  answers  and  which  permits 
you  to  make  as  many  as  three  answers  to  each 
picture.  This  is  all  you  want  to  enter  and  play 
the  game. 

We  will  give  you   FREE  all  the  pictures 
printed  to  date  (balance  of  the  pictures  you  can 
secure  from  us  by  clipping  them  out  from  this 
publication  as  they  appear  each  week  from  now 
on),  the  Catalog  of  Titles  and  Reply  Book — 
IF  YOU  WILL  SIMPLY  SEND  US  $1.00 
TO  PAY  FOR  A  ONE  YEAR'S  SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO  THE  FARMING  BUSI- 
NESS,   A    SPLENDID    WEEKLY  DE- 
VOTED TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
BUSINESS  FARMER. 
YOU  CAN  EASILY  GO  THRU  THE  CATALOG 
AND  FIND  THE  BEST  TITLES  TO  THE  24 
PICTURES,     SO     GET     THIS  WONDERFUL 
MONEY-MAKING  HOME  PICT JREGAME  OUT- 
FIT AT  ONCE.    SEND  US  YOUR  ORDER  TO- 
DAY.   YOU  COULDN'T  SPEND  A  DOLLAR  TO 
BETTER  ADVANTAGE.    DO  IT  NOW. 


s  You  Must  Order  the  Picturegame  Outfit  Today— If  You  Want  All  Back 

|  Pictures  FREE—SO  YOU  CAN  START  TO  PLAY  THE  GAME  NOW 

—  IMPORTANT  I  The  last  Picture.  No.  ?.\,  will  appear  in  the  iKHUOH  of  "THE  SATURDAY  BLADE,"  "C1I1- 
=  li»irui\irtn  l  .  CAGO  LEDGER."  stu.l  "THE  FARMING  in  siNKXS"  November  l.  1916.  No  h<  (h  of  an- 
ZZ  tweri  are  to  bp  Hiihmltted  until  iiftpr  the  appeurunce  of  Picture  No.  !M.    AnNwern  must  be  received  not  later  thun 

—  midnight  of  Dec-ember  81.  litltl.    All  sets  of  unHwerH  are  to  be  delivered  to  (postage  fully  prepaid)  W.  D.  BOYCE 

—  COMPANY,  500-5M  N.  Dearborn  (Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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Order  Form  for  Pictures,  Catalog  and  Reply  Book  = 


Date. 


Picturegame  Editor,  The  Farming  Business, 

(W.  D.  Boyce  Co.),  500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

I  inclose  herewith  $1.00,  for  which  send  The 
Farming  Business  to  the  address  below  for  one 
full  year.  As  a  gift  you  are  to  send  me  FREE 
all  of  the  pictures  printed  to  date,  Catalog  of 
Titles,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  Reply 
Book  in  which  to  write  down  my  answers,  and 
which  also  permits  me  to  make  three  answers 
to  each  picture.  I  am  going  to  try  to  win 
my  share  of  the  $4,000.00  Cash. 


Name 


Street  and  No   S 

City   State   E 
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The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of   THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


Selling  Florida  Citrus  Fruits 


Continued  From  Page  795 


The  campaign  of  the  Florida  grow- 
ers has  not  been  strong  in  national 
magazines,  but  has  made  a  very 
strong  showing  in.  newspapers  in  se- 
lected zones  where  conditions  fa- 
vored publicity  work. 

One  explanation  of  the  backward- 
ness of  Florida  growers  in  entering 
the  exchange,  and  their  slower  con- 
to  advertising,  has  probably 
that  trhite  the  California  grow- 
ers are  mainly  retired  business  men. 
mair  of  whom  have  had  experience 
with  advertising,  the  Florida  growers 
are  for  the  most  part  out-and-out 
farmers  who  have  had  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  metropolitan  busi- 
ness life  and  methods.  If  the  pres- 
ent effort  to  bring  in  another  25  per 
cent  of  the  industry  is  successful, 
the  advertising  expenditure  will 
probably  reach  the  $100,000  mark 
in  another  two  years. 

It  is  a  fact,  at  present,  that  the 
exchange  growers  of  Florida  are 
boosting  the  entire  State's  citrus  in- 
dustry as  much  almost  as  they  are 
boosting  that  quarter  of  it  which 
they  control.  No  one  denies  this, 
and  even  nonmembers  of  the  ex- 
change have  only  praise  for  its  ac- 
tivities. That  the  exchange  is  bene- 
fiting the  whole  State  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  its  members'  sell- 
ing cost  down  to  where  its  members 
are  satisfied  there  is  an  economy  in 
selling,  is  a  wonderfully  strong  tes- 
timonial to  its  methods. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Jones,  business  manager 
of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  re- 
cently made  the  following  interesting 
statement  in  regard  to  its  adver- 
tising: 

"I  have  said  frequently,  publicly 
and  otherwise,  that  any  business  that 
was  worth  the  while  of  engaging  the 
attention  of  a  business  man  and  his 
capital,  was  worth  while  to  adver- 
tise; and  the  same  is  true  of  this 
institution,  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  cooperative  non-profit 
sharing  organization,  composed  of 
approximately  4,000  citrus  growers 
in  this  State  and  employing  their 
own  sales  agency,  which  is  called 
fhe  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  their  own  fruit  di- 
rect without  going  thru  speculative 
hands.  It  can  b*  readily  understood 
that  the  removing  of  this  immense 
volume  of  fruit  from  speculative 
haads  which  had  enjoyed  the  im- 
mense profits  which  they  had  de- 
rived for  years  by  handling  same, 
would  be  met  with  violent  opposi- 
tion, and  that  every  obstacle  at  their 
command  would  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  oar  success.  Trade  papers 
and  newspapers  and  almost  any 
periodical  that  could  be  used  against 
us,  were  employed  to  discredit  our 
ability  to  sell  fruit;  and  this  was 
about  the  condition  when  the  ex- 
change took  up  the  question  of  ad- 
vertising its  products  and  launched 
the  first  advertising  campaign. 

"The  first  season  did  not  show 
material  results  other  than  to 
counteract  influences  that  had  been 
at  work  against  us.  The  second  sea- 
son's advertising  campaign  prac- 
tically wiped  out  what  was  left  and 
began  to  show  results  in  the  way  of 
expansion;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  our  advertising  has  been  of 
such  value  and  the  results  have 
been  so  far-reaching  that  all  ques- 
tion as  to  the  advisability  of  ad- 
vertising our  output  has  entirely 
disappeared  and  there  has  been 
placed  an  assessment  of  3  cents 
against  every  box  of  fruit  shipped 
by  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  to 
create  an  advertising  fund  for  this 
season's  shipments.  And  the  wide 
distribution  given  to  our  'Seald- 
sweet'  fruit  this  season,  which  far 
surpasses  anything  that  we  have 
ever  had,  is  a  tribute  to  the  service 
of  our  advertising  agency,  as  well 
as  to  the  ability  of  our  salesforce." 

The  advertising  copy  has  made  its 
appeal  to  appetite,  judgment,  desire 
for  quality.  It  has  offered  an  at- 
tractive re'ipe  booklet  giving  old 
and  new  wavn  of  serving  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  which  has  met  with 


wide  popularity.  This  copy  has  ap- 
peared mainly  in  the  newspapers, 
but  a  few  home  magazines  have  been 
used. 

The  great  problem  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange  now  is  to  bring 
into  its  ranks  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  growers.  At  present  three- 
fourths  of  the  industry  is  profiting 
from  the  exchange  advertising  with- 
out paying  anything  for  it,  and  it  is 
only  fair  that  they  should  share  the 
expense  along  with  the  benefit. 
However,  the  exchange  makes  only 
a  business  proposition  to  outside 
growers,  endeavoring  to  show  them 
that  the  many  economies  and  bene- 
fits offered  to  its  members  much 
more  than  compensate  for  the  cost  of 
advertising. 

The  exchange  has  figures  over  a 
period  of  years  to  show  that  the  ex- 
change growers  have  received  con- 
siderably better  prices  for  their  fruit 
every  season  than  have  outsiders, 
and,  tho  these  figures  are  disputed 
by  the  outsiders,  the  Tampa  Times 
in  discussing  them  recently,  said  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  growers 
within  the  exchange  have  averaged 
a  price  25  cents  per  box  higher  than 
the  remainder  of  the  industry.  If 
this  is  true,  the  3-cent  tax  for 
advertising  fades  into  insignificance. 

A  Tampa  business  man  of  varied 
and  successful  experience  recently 
made  the  statement  that,  comparing 
the  condition  in  the  Florida  citrus 
industry  today  with  that  before  the 
formation  of  the  exchange,  he  was 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that,  due  en- 
tirely to  the  efforts  of  the  exchange, 
the  growers  of  Florida  are  in  1916 
receiving  not  less  than  $4,000,000 
more  for  their  citrus  fruits  than  they 
would  have  received  if  the  old  order 
of  things  had  continued.  This  opin- 
ion is  typical  of  the  respect  in  which 
the  exchange  is  held  by  bankers, 
merchants  and  business  men  of  Flor- 
ida. A  similar  attitude  is  to  be 
found  on  the  part  of  California  busi- 
ness men  towards  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  That  ex- 
change has  no  capital  stock  or  as- 
sets to  amount  to  anything,  yet  it 
can  obtain  any  credit  desired  purely 
because  of  the  enormous  value  of  its 
good  will  and  its  reputation. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that 
farmers  who  undertake  to  market  co- 
operatively not  only  have  every 
chance  of  effecting  tremendous  econo- 
mies in  such  departments  as  pack- 
ing, shipping  and  selling,  but  that 
they  can  be  certain  of  the  high  re- 
spect of  their  business  contempora- 
ries. All  business  men  have  respect 
for  big  scale  operations. 

Don't  Jump  at  a 

Conclusion 

Continued  From  Page  797 

there  is  room  for  certain  small  in- 
dustries. For  many  years  there  has 
been  a  distinct  tendency  for  agricul- 
turists to  direct  their  energies  along 
limited  lines.  This  is  indicated  most 
clearly  by  certain  types  of  agricul- 
ture prevailing  in  the  South,  where 
the  farmers  have  confined  their  ef- 
forts very  largely  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  single  crop.  These  small  crops 
may  therefore  offer  to  a  few  of  our 
farmers  opportunities  in  highly 
specialized  lines  of  production  which 
will  divert  to  a  certain  degree  the 
activities  of  capital  and  labor  from 
some  of  the  crowded  industries  and 
also  supply  peculiar  products  for 
which  the  country  has  been  spending 
money  abroad.  The  drug  specialists 
point  out,  however,  that  prices  of 
these  articles  prevailing  under  the 
present  disturbed  conditions  are  ab- 
normal and  therefore  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  safe  basiB  on  which  to 
estimate  regular  returns  from  such 
activities. 


Scrape  the  roads.  A  good  road 
running  by  your  farm  indicates  that 
you  are  a  good  farmer. 


Mushrooms  or  Toad- 
stools 

EVERY  season  there  are  a  few 
cases  of  mushroom  poisoning. 
In  some  instances  the  individual  is 
only  made  sick,  while  in  other  cases 
the  results  are  fatal. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rules  that  can  be  used  to 
distinguish  between  edible  and  poi- 
sonous mushrooms.  In  some  cases,  a 
species  that  may  be  harmless  for 
one  individual  may  cause  serious 
digestive  disturbances  in  another. 
There  is,  however,  one  group  of 
mushrooms  that  is  deadly  because 
poisonous.  This  is  the  group  of 
Amanitas.  There  are  a  number  of 
species  of  Amanitas,  all  of  which  are 
deadly  poisonous.  The  deadly  Ama- 
nitas have  white  gills,  a  ring  about 
the  stem  just  beneath  the  cap,  and  a 
cup  or  scales  at  the  base  of  the 
stem. 

Do  not  place  any  reliance  in  the 
many  popular  and  traditional  tests 
of  poisonous  or  edible  qualities.  These 
tests  are  entirely  worthless.  The 
discoloration  of  a  silver  spoon,  sink- 
ing in  water,  or  brilliant  coloration 
are  no  indications  of  either  poison- 
ous or  edible  qualities.  Further- 
more, the  notion  that  poisonous 
mushrooms  can  be  rendered  harm- 
less by  boiling  in  water  and  then 
washing  thoroly  in  cold  water  is 
erroneous. 

One  can  easily  become  familiar 
with  a  few  edible  kinds  of  mush- 
rooms. There  are  many  of  these 
springing  up  in  our  lawns,  door- 
yards,  and  along  fences.  One  may 
feel  absolutely  safe  in  using  all  those 
mushrooms  having  black  gills  which 
dissolve  with  age  into  an  inky  mass. 
These,  of  course,  must  be  eaten  be- 
fore turning  black,  but  usually  sev- 
eral stages  of  ripening  will  be  found 
in  the  same  clump  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals, so  that  identification  can  be 
made.  Among  these  black  gill  spe- 
cies are  the  "shaggy  mane,"  with  a 
more  or  less  bell-shaped,  creamy- 
white  cap  which  becomes  shaggy,  and 
the  "inky-cap,"  growing  in  dense 
clusters.  These  two  are  both  com- 
mon in  lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  from 
spring  to  autumn,  and  are  among 
the  best  of  our  edible  forms.  All  of 
the  puff  balls  are  edible,  and  excel- 
lent if  eaten  when  the  flesh  is  white 
and  solid. 

Mushrooms  are  sometimes  soon 
attacked  by  worms,  and  in  gather- 
ing those  which  have  perhaps  stood 
longer  than  the  others  it  is  well  to 
break  off  the  caps  and  note  whether 
the  worms  have  worked  their  way 
up  thru  the  9talk  into  the  cap. 

The  deadly  mushrooms  are  those 
which  possess  the  following  three 
characters:  (1)  white  gills;  (2)  a 
ring  on  the  stem  just  beneath  the 
cap;  and  (3)  a  cup  or  scales  at  the 
base  of  the  stem. — W.  W.  Robbins, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Dead  limbs  take  a  great  deal  of 
water  from  growing  apple  trees. 
They  are  in  the  way  at  gathering 
time  and  make  the  whole  crop  look 
diseased.  If  caused  by  canker,  the 
disease  will  spread  to  other  parts  of 
the  orchard.  Prune  them  out  now 
and  paint  the  wounds. 


If  I  can  make  only  $1  clear 
profit  on  each  engine  I  sell,  I 
can  buy  a  good  farm  each 

year.  What  more  could  I  ask? 


Regardless  of  price  and  profit,  I  am 
building  just  aa  good  an  engine  as  I 
know  how.  The  name  WITTE 
will  never  appear  on  any  but 
high  quality  engines. 


WITTE  engines  are  built  by  experts 
—men  who  do  nothing  but  specialize 
on  engines.  It  has  taken  me  30  years' 
hard  work  to  build  up  my  factory  or- 
ganization. These  men  hold  their 
jobs  because  I  believe  that  each  is 
the  best  in  the  country  in  his  line. 


Our  own  natural  gas  well  right  in 
the  factory  furnishes  free  fuel  for 
power.    Without  this,  the  coal  bill 
would  run  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year.   You.  get  the  ben- 
efit of  this  saving. 


WITTE  engines  are  sold  only  direct  from 
factory  to  user.   Former  retail 
prices  on  my  engines  were  more 
than  double  present  prices. 


There  Is  a  clean  business  record  of  47 
years,  and  an  engine  building  record  of  30 
years,  back  of  every  WITTE  engine— never 
a  "failure" — a  consistent  "spot 
cash"  record.  That  is  why  we  can 
buy  material  at  rock  bottom  prices. 


A  wonderful  factory  equipment.  By  de- 
voting the  energy  of  the  factory  to  exclu- 
sive engine  building,  I  have  been  able  to 
construct  a  great  system  of  machinery 
that,  in  the  hands  of  my  experts, 
makes  all  parts  with  exactness  and 
great  speed. 


Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  or  scrap  of  paper  with  the  words  How  to 
Judge  Engines,"  and  we  will  send  our  new,  valuable, 
big  book  on  engines  absolutely  free.   Also  our 

90 -Day  Trial  Offer 
Easy  Terms  of  Payment 
5 -Year  Guarantee 

Remember,  we  have  no  dealer  in  your  town  to  de- 
scribe our  engines  to  you.  You  must  write  to  us  if 
you  want  a  WITTE.-Ed.  H.  Witte, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
2152  Oakland  Avenue,        Kansas  City,  Mo. 
8152  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  >  Free 
The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York.  Baltimore.  Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc. 


4  Empire  8SL75c 

that's  the  cost  per  year  on  basis  of  ser- 
vice. They  last  20  to  25  years.  Average 
cost  $13.  Save  labor,  time,  horses,  roads, 
money.  Put  a  set  on  your  wagon  at  our 
risk.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Empire  Hit*.  Co.,  B«*  083,  Qulncy.ttt. 


arra  $S.OO  ft©  $5.00  a  WeeE 

a\  (T  Y\  \  V  V^S.  \l  selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger.  Farming  Busi- 
|  |1  Ml  \/  >*s)  JL  less  uml  1  .one  Seoul.  These  are  the  neatest  weekly  papers, 
— W  ay  tedr  m  tf  Q  an(j  pe0p|e  m  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man.  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade.  Ledger.  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  In  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Kacb  active  agent 
for  our  paperx  Is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  instructions  In  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent  s  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customer!. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  ch ic agoj lL'  Send  This  Coupon  Today 

I  accept  the  agency 
for  your  4  paper* 
Kend  me  aa  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  week.  I  will  be 
pleaacd  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  I-  "  "  ■ 
Kconts  and  badge  and 
booklet  of  IfiMtriM'tioiift 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No 


Age 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Four  Sensational  Bargains 

A  remarkable  change  has  come  in  the  method  by  which  larm  dwellers  everywhere  can  purchase  dependable  merchandise  at  rock-bottom  prices.  This 
change  has  been  brought  about  through  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan  by  the  gigantic  $12,000,000  Hartman  Home  Furnishing  Institution. 
This  plan  enables  you  to  order  all  the  goods  you  want  without  paying  a  cent  in  advance,  without  making  a  deposit,  signing  a  mortgage  or  giving  secur- 
ity of  any  kind.    You  may  order  any  one,  or  all  four,  of  the  wonderful  bargains  shown  on  this  page  on  these  liberal  credit  terms.   If  the  goods  are_ 

eatisf actory.  make  a  first  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  price  in  30  days,  balance  in  nine  equal  monthly  payments: 
or,  if  you  prefer,  make  a  lir.nt  payment  of  one-sixth  the  purchase  price  CO  days  after  goods  arrive  and  balance  in 


five  equal  payments,  at  intervals  of  two  months,  giving  you  a  full  year  to  pay  without  interest, 
factory,  return  the  shipment  at  our  expense  within  30  days  after  arrival. 

Hartman  prices  are  bed  rock— positively  the  lowest  quoted  on  high  quality  merchandise^ 
—and  are  the  same  for  all  cash  or  on  credit. 


If  not  satis 


EXTRA! 


Genuine  Royal 
Easy  Chair  Bargain 


Only  when  yovTsink  into  its  soft,  luxurious  depths,  can_you  begin  to  appreciate  the  fall 
truth  of  our  assertion  that  the  Royal  Easy  Chair  is  indeed  the  most  comfort- 
able chair  in  the  world."    Press  push  button  on  right  arm  and  back  auto- 
matically adjusts  itself  to  any  desired  position.    No  matter  how  heavy  you 
are,  you  can  "lean  back"  with  your  whole  weight  with  perfect  safety.  At 
whatever  angle  you  recline,  you  are  not  under  any  strain  to  hold  your  position 
S3  in  ordinary  reclining  chairs,  because  the  chair  back  stays  where  you  put  it. 
Foot  rest  it  out  of  sight  when  not  in  use  and  in  foot  rest  is  a  hidden  basket 
for  newspapers,  magazines,  etc. 

Hartman'*  control  the  exclusive  time  payment,  mail  order  rights  on  this  chair 
and  the  pattern  was  designed  exclusively  for  Hartman's. 

Mail  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  this  ele- 
gant chair  without  a  cent  in  advance.  If 
satisfactory,  make  easy  payments  according 
to  price  and  terms  stated.    If  not  satisfactory, 
return  at  our  expense  within  30  days. 

Royal  Ea.y  Chair  No.  MK236.  Golden  or 
Fumed  Oak  or  Mahogany  finish.     Frame  23 
inches  high;  30  inches  wide:  27K  inches  deep.  Seat 
20Kx20>£  inches  inside:  back  21Kx27  inches  inside.  Length 
reclining,  44  inches:  with  foot  rest  extended.  66  inches.  Up- 
holstered in  durable  imitation  Spanish  brown  leather.  8  springs  in  back. 
6  springs  in  seat,  affording  maximum  degree  of  strength  and  comfort. 

Order  hy  No.  MK23T!.     Price  $13.95.    Terms:  No  money  in 
advance;  $1.40  in  30  days,  balance  in  nine  equal  monthly  payments;  Of 
$2.35  in  60  days,  balance  in  five  equal  60  day  payments. 


Chair  With 
Back  Erect 
and  Foot 

Rest  Slid 

Under  Seat 


Arms. 
Front  Rail 
and  Front  Posts 
Quarter-Sawed  Oak 
Balance  Solid  Oak. 


cent  Easy 
Chair  Has  8 
Springs  In  the 
Back  and  6  Springs 
In  the  Roomy  Seat 

ORDER  DIRECT 
THIS  PAGE 


The 

"Push 
the  Button 
and  Rest" 

ROYAL 
Easy  Chair 

See  the  Button 
in  the  Arm 

Take  Your 
Choice  of 
Golden  or 

Fumed  Oak  or 
Imitation 
Mahogany 
Finish  at 
the  Same 

Low  Bargain 
Price 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


Save  Money  On  This  Steel  Range 

You  couldn't  buy  as 
handsome,  as  durable, 
as  economical,  or  as 
dependable  a  cooking 
and  baking  range  as 
Hartman*3  "Capital" 
Regent,  at  anywhere 
nearour  low  price.  It's 
the  last  word  in  steel 
range  construction— 
puilt    for  satisfactory 
service.  We  don't  ask 
you  to  send  a 
cent  in 
advance; 
give  se- 
curity  or 
even  prom- 
ise to  buy. 
Mail  cou- 
pon and  we 
will  ship 
you  the 
range.     If  not  per- 
fectly satisfactory  re- 
turn at  our  expense 

"Capital'* 
Regent  Range 

Complete  with  warmins  closet  with  full  length  shelf.  Has 
Duplex  urates,  for  use  of  coal  or  wood.  Largo  poueh  feed  is  pro- 
vidr-d  for  coal.  Oven  18  in.  wide  by  19  in.  deep  by  11  in.  high,  is 
well  built  and  braced  to  prevent  buckling  and  has  a  non-heoting 
wood  handle.  Wire  oven  rack  is  furnished.  Oven  door  is  spring 
balanced,  drop  type,  forming  a  shelf  when  lowered.  Soot  clean-out 
door  below  oven.  Cast  iron  lire  door,  ash  pit  door  and  frame  below. 
Hody  constructed  of  polished  blue  steel.  Firebox  17M  in.  by  6  in.  by 
6  in.  Cooking  top.  without  reservoir,  25  in.  by  31  in.;  with  reservoir, 
'&  in.  by  40  in.  Nicklcd  parts  are  well  plated. 

Price,  without  reservoir,  $22.95.  Order  by  No.  MK232.  Terms: 
No  money  in  advance;  $2.30  in  30  days,  balance  in  9  equal  monthly 
payments:  or  first  payment  of  S3. 85  in  60  days,  balance  in  5  equal 
Ml  day  payments.  With  reservoir.  $28.95.  Order  by  No.  MK23J. 
Terms:  No  money  in  advance:  $2.90  in  30  days,  balance  in  9  equal 
monthly  payments,  or  first  payment  of  $4.85  in  60  days,  balance  in  5 
equal  60  djy  payments.   Price  includes  new  stylo  high  closet. 


Wonderful  Rocker  Bargain 


1 


Send  coupon  for  this 
big,  roomy  rocker  and 
let  it  prove  for  itself 
what  a  wonderful  bar- 
gain it  really  is.  You 
couldn't  duplicate  it 
elsewhere  for  anything 
like  our  special  "get-ac- 
quainted  price.   If  you 
decide  to  keep  it 
make  first  sm 
payment  either 
in  30  or  60  days, 
balance  in  small 
payments  ac- 
cording to  terms 
stated  below.  If, 
for  any  reason, 
you  do  not  wish 
to  keep  the  rock- 
er, return  it  at  our 
expense.  You  run 
He  aw  n  no  risk  whatever, 

^  because  you  don't 

Springs  Support  Seat      send  a  ce,1it  l"  ad* 
""vl  1  vance.   Mail  cou- 

pon today— sure.  We  simply  want  you  to  see  this  rocker  and 
then  decide  as  to  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  buy  it. 

Rocker  Bargain.  Frame  strongly  built.  Exposed  parts  neatly  finished  in  imitation  Ma« 
hogany,  nicely  glossed.  Upholstered  in  choice  of  imitation  Black  or  imitation  Spanish  leather. 
Seat  measures  20x20  inches;  supported  by  9  heavy  steel  springs.  Width  of  chair  32  in.;height 
36  in.  Seat,  is  17  in.  from  floor,  fully  upholstered  over  wood  fibre  and  cotton.  Height  from 
seat  to  top  of  back  26  in.  Arms  about  5  in.  wide.  This  big  handsome  rocker  is  built  for 
solid  comfort.  Order  by  No.  MK242  (imitation  Black  leather).  Order  by  No.  MK243  (imita- 
tion Spanish  leather).  Price  $9.58.  Terms:  No  money  in  advance;  $1.00  in  30  days,  balance 
in  nine  equal  monthly  payments;  or,  $1.60  in  60  days,  balance  in  five  equal  60  day  payments. 


Sensational  Sale  On  Washers 


Can  Be  Operated 
Sitting  Down  or 
Standing  Up — 
Note  High  Speed 
Fly  Wheel  and 
Space  for  Belt 
for  Running 
By  Power 


Send  coupon  for  this  High-Speed  Rotary  1 
Washer  and  let  it  prove  for  itself  what  a  won- 
derful bargain  it  really  is.   If  you  decide  to 
keep  it,  pay  according  to  price  and  terms  stated  below 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  washer,  return  it  at  out 
expense. 

NO.  MK244.  Hartman's  High  Speed  Rotary  Washer.  Easiest 

to  operate  hand  power  washer.  Can  be  run  by  ten  or  twelve  year 
old  boy  or  girl  without  tiring.  Note  the  High  Speed  Fly  Wheel. 
When  started,  practically  keens  machine  going  with  its  own  mo- 
mentum. Fitted  with  Special  Wringer  Attachment.  Has  all  latest 
improvements.  Has  fewer  number  of  working  parts.  Cannot  get 
out  of  order.  Built  of  genuine  kiln  dried  Louisiana  Red  Cypress. 
Tub  has  corrugated  bottom  and  sides.  24  inches  in  diameter. 
Strongly  bound  with  three  metal  hoop  bands.  Capacity  eight  shirts. 
Easy  to  move  about.  Properly  placed  rear  plug  makes  it  easy  to 
clean  and  empty.  Like  all  Hartman  machines,  this  washer  is  sup- 
plied under  Hartman's  Iron  Clad,  Unique.  Legal  Binding  Guar- 
antee, so  that  you  need  have  no  hesitation  in  ordering. 

Order  by  No.  MK244.  Price  $9.75.  Terms:  No  money  In  ed* 
vance;  $1.00  in  30  days,  balance  in  nine  equal  monthly  payments;  or 
51.65  in  60  days,  balance  in  five  equal  60  day  payments. 


HARTMAN  COMPANY^ 

4094   LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 

Place  an  X  in  Q  opposite  bargain  or  bargains 
wanted,  fill  in  and  mail  us  coupon. 

Royal  Easy  Chair  MK236  □         Ranife  MK232  without  ^ 
reservoir  Q  MK233  with  reservoir  □  Kocker  MK242  (imita-  ^ 
tion  Hlack  leather)  □       MK213  (imitation  Spanish  leather)  □  7  ▲  ' 
Rotary  Washer  MK2I1  □  ^ 

If  I  keep  the  roods.  I  will  make  first  payment  either  in  .10  or  60 
days  nnd  balance  in  30  or  CO  day  payments  as  per  priceB  and  terms 
quoted  in  thio  advertisement. 


I 
I 

I 

I 
I 


If  only  catalog  is  wanted,  write  name  and  address  on  lines  above. 


4JFREE  Hartman's  Big  Bargain  Catalog  FREE 

  Filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  thousands  of  wonderful  bargains  in  Home  Furnishings,  all  sold  on 

«JB  the  Hartman  Liberal  Credit  Plan,  backed  by  the  $12,000,000  Hartman  Guarantee.  Cet  this  great  money 
Sura  saver.  Wonderfully  done  in  many  colors,  showing  articles  exactly  as  they  look.  Furniture,  Carpets. 
rJ7wl  Clocks,  Draperies,  Silverware.  Stoves,  Ranges,  etc.— everything  needed  in  the  home.  We  will  send  it 
pjjja  to  you— FREE— whether  you  buy  direct  from  this  page' of  "get-acquainted"  offers  or  not. 

HARTMAN  COMPANY. 

4094  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  III. 


Name  . 


P.  O.  Box,  Address.. 

208  I  F 

Town  State 

If  only  catalog  is  wanted,  write  name  and  address  on  lines  above. 


adman  Will  Trust  You 


'    n   l\  -J  UNIVERSITY  Of  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY 

September  16,  1916  ,   „-<  _  5  Cents  per  Week 

The) 
FARMING 
BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


PROTECTION  RAYS 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


THAT  fair  profits  can  be  secured 
in  spite  of  unfavorable  condi- 
tions if  the  farm  is  managed  ef- 
ficiently is  shown  by  a  farm  manage- 
ment survey  made  by  the  Nebraska 
College  of  Agriculture  in  Fillmore 
County  for  the  crop  year  1913.  During 
that  year,  the  average  farmer  lacked 
$189  of  making  5  per  cent  on  his  in- 
vestment, and  secured  for  his  labor 
only  what  the  farm  furnished  toward 
his  living.  However,  the  ten  best  farm- 
ers not  only  made  interest,  but  averaged 
$775  additional,  on  farms  averaging  192 
acres   each.     Each   farm   had  three 


Nebraska  News  Nuggets 


main  sourcos  of  income — wheat,  hogs 
and  cattle— and  nearly  all  sold  oats, 
horses  and  poultry.  All  rough  feed 
was  consumed  on  the  farm,  the  stock 
showing  a  good  net  profit.  The 
farmer  prospered  tho  corn  failed,  be- 
cause labor  and  feed  were  used  ef- 
ficiently. 

"Family  Size"  Farms  Pay  Best 
The  "family  size"  farm,  the  farm 
which  furnishes  work  for  the  younger 


members  of  the  family,  is  the  best 
paying  farm,  according  to  a  farm 
management  survey  conducted  in 
eastern  Nebraska  by  the"  College  of 
Agriculture.  There  the  "family  size" 
varies  from  200  to  250  acres.  The 
greatest  profit  was  found  on  farms 
employing  two  men  thruout  the  year. 
This  does  not  imply  that  each  farm 
kept  a  hired  man.  but  that  part  of  the 
work  was  done  by  boys.  After  pay- 
ing all  expenses,  including  labor  per- 


THE  CAR  AHEAD 

A  Hudson  Super- Six 

When  you  buy  a  car  in  the  Hudson  class  you  buy  that  car  to 
keep.  So  the  question  is  a  big  one.  What  that  car  is  or  isn't 
matters  much  for  years  and  years*  Let  us  look  facts  in  the  face* 


Always  the  Master 

The  Hudson  Super-Six,  under  every 
condition,  will  or  can  be  "The  Car  Ahead." 

No  other  stock  car  ever  went  so  fast. 
None  ever  went  so  far  in  one  day.  None 
ever  climbed  such  hills  on  high  gear.  And 
none  ever  picked  up  so  quickly. 

Those  are  facts  based  on  official  tests.  And 
no  car  built  can  successfully  dispute  them. 

So  the  Super-Six  owner,  in  traffic  or  on 
highways,  on  hills  or  on  levels,  feels  himself 
the  master  of  the  road. 

Why  You  Should  Care 

We  hear  men  say,  "Well,  I  don't  care.  I 
don't  want  speed.  I  don't  need  that  power." 

But  you  do  want — don't  you? — the  best 
car  in  your  class,  when  you  pay  about  the 
price  that  gets  it. 

Let  the  extra  capacity  remain  latent 
capacity.    Keep  the 
speed  and  the  power 
in  reserve. 
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You  can  out-dis- 
tance your  rivals 
without  going  faster, 
because  of  the  quick 
pick-up.  In  traffic 
and  in  hill  -  climbing 
you  have  less  change 
of  gears.  Everywhere 
you  get  effortless  per- 
formance.  And  you 
rarely  tax  the  motor 
to  half  its  capacity. 
That  means  long  life 
and  economy. 


No  Feats  Like  These 
Ever  Before  Performed 

All  made  under  A.  A.  A.  supervision  by  a 
certified  stock  car  or  stock  chassis,  and  ex- 
celling all  former  stock  cars  in  these  tests. 

100  miles  ill  80  mill.,  21.4  sec,  averaging 
74.67  miles  per  hour  for  a  7- passenger  touring 
car  with  driver  and  passenger. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and 
passenger  in  a  7- passenger  touring  car. 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  an  hour  in  16.2 
•ec. 

One  mile  at  the  rate  of  102.53  miles  per 
hour. 

1819  miles  in  24  hours  at  average  speed  of 
75.8  miles  per  hour.  

Also  fastest  time  up  world's  highest  highway 
to  summit  of  Pike's  Peak— against  20  contest- 
ants—with  Hudson  Super-Six  Special. 


80%  More  Efficiency 

The  Super-Six  invention — patented  by 
Hudson — has  added  80  per  cent  to  this 
motor's  efficiency.  It  does  this  by  re- 
ducing vibration,  the  cause  of  motor 
friction.  So  it  adds  just  as  much  to 
motor  smoothness.  And  it  adds  just  as 
much  to  endurance. 

Our  radical  tests — like  those  cited  below 
— seem  to  prove  that  the  Super-Six  doubles 
endurance. 

The  motor  is  the  heart  of  your  car,  and  the 
life  of  it.  The  leaders  of  motordom  have 
always  led  on  motors.  Why  should  any 
man  buy  a  fine  car  now  without  demanding 
that  motor  supremacy? 

14,000  Now  Running 

More  than  14,000  Hudson  Super-Sixes 
are  now  in  the  hands 
of  owners.  You  can 
anywhere  learn  how 
men  like  them.  Parts 
are  ordered  or  on 
hand  for  31,000  more. 
So  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  Super- 
Six  so  far  as  we  can 
see  ahead. 
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Phaeton,  7-pasaenger  .  $1475 
Roadster,  2-passenger  .  1475 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger  .  1775 


Touring  Sedan  ....  $2000 
Limousine     .....  2750 
•     (All  Prices  f.  o.  6.  Detroit) 


By  quadrupling 
our  output  we  are 
now,  for  the  first  time, 
keeping  close  to  the 
demand.  So  fine  car 
buyers  can  now  get 
the  car  they  want. 


Town  Car  $2750 

Town  Car  Landaulet  .  2850 
Limousine  Landaulet     .  2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


former!  by  other  members  of  the 
family  and  6  per  cent  on  tho  in- 
vestment, the  average  operator  re- 
ceived about  $800  a  year,  including 
the  value  of  products  furnished  by 
the  farm. 

Alfalfa  and  Sorghum  Silage 
Indications  are  that  excellent 
silage  can  be  made  with  mixtures 
of  alfalfa  and  sweet  sorghum,  ac- 
cording to  silage  investigations  in 
progress  at  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  of  Nebraska. 
Such  mixtures,  containing  one-half 
alfalfa  and  one-half  sorghum  cane, 
put  up  on  a  small  scale,  give  per- 
fect silage  three  months  after  silo- 
ing. The  acidity  is  somewhat  lower 
than  normal  silage,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  impair  the  keeping 
qualities.  Further  investigations 
of  this  subject  are  in  progress,  but 
the  present  results  would  indicate 
that  a  farmer  might  safely  put 
equal  parts  of  alfalfa  and  well-ma- 
tured sorghum  cane  in  his  silo 
with  the  expectation  of  securing  a 
good  quality  of  silage. 

Clean  Fusible  Safety  Plug 

Replacing  burned-out  safely 
plugs  with  bolts  instead  of  with 
new  fusible  plugs  is  one  of  the 
common  causes  of  explosion  of 
tractor  boilers,  according  to  the 
Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture. 
A  careful  examination  and  clean- 
up of  the  plug  is  recommended  at 
least  once  ~  during  the  thrashing 
season.  To  make  the  clean-up 
thoro,  remove  the  plug  and  scrape 
off  the  scale-like  deposit  on  the 
top  of  the  plug.  This  done,  low 
water  in  the  boiler  will  not  result 
in  an  explosion,  but  will  merely 
mean  melting  the  plug  to  allow  the 
steam  to  escape  into  the  fire  box. 

Mineral  Mixtures 
A  shallow  trough  containing  a 
mixture  of  charcoal,  sulphur,  air- 
slaked  lime  and  common  salt  as- 
sists in  keeping  sows  in  good  con- 
dition. This  mixture  can  be  made 
by  mixing  one  bushel  of  charcoal 
with  two  pounds  of  powdered  sul- 
phur, five  pounds  air-slaked  lime 
and  five  pounds  of  salt.  Wood  and 
coal  ashes  dumped  into  the  hog 
yard  are  beneficial  and  will  help  to 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  min- 
eral mixture  given. 

White  Kherson  Oats  Yield  Well 

A  new  strain  of  Kherson  oats, 
white  in  color,  recently  developed 
by  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  found  to 
give  a  greater  yield  than  the  or- 
dinary yellow  Kherson  oat.  Ten 
acres  of  the  new  strain  yielded 
eighty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  this 
year.  Winter  wheat  just  thrashed 
on  the  State  farm  averaged  forty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre,  some  of 
the  selected  strains  reaching  fifty- 
five  bushels. 

Kill  Squash  Bugs 

SAVE  squash  vines  by  trapping 
the  adult  squash  bugs  and  by 
destroying  the  eggs.  The  eggs 
which  are  easily  seen  should  be 
picked  off  and  destroyed.  The  adults 
cannot  be  killed  by  insecticides, 
but  the  nymphs  may  be  destroyed 
by  spraying  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion. The  adult  bugs  may  readily 
be  trapped  by  placing  small  pieces 
of  boa'rds  or  similar  shelter  near 
the  vines  under  which  they  may  be 
gathered  in  the  early  morning. 

Clean  up  the  squash  vines  in  the 
fall  and  reduce  the  squash  bug  for 
the  coming  year.  In  the  early  sum- 
mer the  females  deposit  their  eggs 
mostly  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  They  are  oval,  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  laid 
in  clusters.  When  newly  laid  they 
are  pale  yellow-brown  but  later 
change  to  a  darker  shade,  so  the 
stage  of  their  development  may  be 
told  by  their  color.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  from  six  to  fifteen  days,  depend- 
ing upon  the  temperature. 

The  young  nymphs  are  brilliantly 
colored,  the  antennae  and  legs  be- 
ing bright  crimson,  the  head  and 
anterior  thorax  a  lighter  crimson, 
and  the  posterior  thorax  and  abdo- 
men a  bright  green. — G.  A.  D. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  crust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARM 

/  Find  It  Necessary  to  Take  Up  Dairying  to  Make  the  Most  of  My  Place. 


(Continued  from  last  week's  issue  of  The. Farming 
Business) 

I PLOWED  my  corn  four  times  before  the  wet 
weather  began  in  early  August.  For  about 
three  weeks  it  rained  every  day  or  so,  with 
the  result  that  the  weeds  got  a  fine  start  in  all 
the  cornfields.  A  severe  hailstorm  about  the 
time  the  ears  were  forming  riddled  the  crop 
and  seriously  impaired  the  yield.  The  field 
where  I  had  my  ensilage  corn  which  had  not  been 
plowed  for  so  many  years  produced  an  extra  good 
crop  which  made  as  high  as  twenty  tons  of  silage 
to  the  acre  in  the  best  portions  of  the  field.  I  was 
able  to  fill  my  seventy-ton  silo  in  eight  hours,  as 
this  field  was  adjacent  to  the  barn  where  the  silo 
was  located.  I  used"  four  wagons  to 
haul  the  ensilage  from  the  field  to 
the  cutting  box,  while  my  total  labor 
force  amounted  to  fourteen  men  and 
three  boys.  Four  of  us  cut  corn  by 
hand  the  afternoon  before  the  ma- 
chine arrived,  and  we  resumed  the 
work  again  early  the  next  morning, 
so  that  by  eleven  o'clock  we  had 
enough  corn  laid  down  to  fill  the 
silo.  I  used  two  men  and  two  boys 
in  the  silo  to  tramp  and  pack  the 
ensilage,  while  one  man  worked  at 
the  cutting  box  all  the  time  helping 
the  teamsters  to  unload  their 
wagons.  There  also  we're  four  men 
loading  the  wagons  in  the  field  and 
one  boy  was  kept  busy  carrying 
water  to  the  hands. 

We  were  successful  in  keeping  the 
machine  running  all  the  time  by 
sending  the  loaded  wagons  in  regu- 
lar sequence  from  the  field  so  that 
there  was  always  a  wagon  waiting 
at  the  silo  to  be  unloaded.  This  is  of  prime  im- 
portance in  silo-filling  operations,  as  where  the 
wagons  come  straggling  in  out  of  turn  and  time 
the  machine  cannot  perform  rapid  work,  as  one  time 
It  will  be  idle  and  soon  after  there  will  be  four  full 
wagons  at  the  silo  and  none  in  the  field. 

It  cost  me  $27  for  the  extra  labor  and  the  rent 
of  the  machine.  I  made  up  three  teams  on  the  farm 
from  among  my  work  horses,  and  I  borrowed  one 
wagon.  I  exchanged  labor  with  one  neighbor,  he 
furnishing  me  a  team,  wagon  and  teamster  in  assist- 
ing to  fill  my  silo  and  I  returning  the  compliment 
when  he  ensiled  his  corn.  It  cost  me  about  $40  to 
produce  the  corn  which  was  stored  in  my  silo. 
This  amount  was  expended  for  seed,  fertilizer  and 
horse  and  man  labor  in  preparing 
the  seedbed  and  planting  the  crop. 
This  charge  was  a  little  high,  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  working  in  a 
field  that  had  not  been  plowed  for 
about  twenty  years.  In  round  num- 
bers, the  labor  and  production  costs 
of  raising  my  ensilage  crop  amounted 
to  $77,  or  $1.10  per  ton  of  ensilage. 
The  total  value  of  the  corn  and  fod- 
der which  went  into  the  silo  was 
$256.95,  with  $77  to  be  added  for 
labor  expenses,  bringing  the  gross 
cost  of  seventy  tons  of  ensilage  up 
to  $333.95,  or  an  average  co3t  of  $4.77 
per  ton.  Ordinarily  it  costs  me  about 
$4  per  ton  to  produce  my  silage.  The 
difficulty  of  preparing  the  seedbed 
and  cleaning  up  the  field  increased 
tfce  expense  in  this  instance. 

My  sorghum-cowpea-soy  bean  hay 
was  ready  for  harvest  when  we  fin- 
ished with  the  silo.  Again  I  was 
blessed  with  plenty  of  rain  during 
my  hay-making  operations,  which 
obliged  us  to  turn  the  crop  by  hand 


By  Davis  Goll 

twice  while  it  was  lying  in  the  swath.  At  that 
about  two  tons  of  the  hay  were  damaged  so  that 
we  could  not  use  them  for  horse  feed,  altho  they 
were  suitable  for  cattle.  As  soon  as  the  hay  was 
sufficiently  cured  in  the  swath  we  cocked  it  up  into 
200-pound  shocks,  where  we  allowed  it  to  remain 
until  the  roughage  was  thoroly  cured  and  showed 
no  signs  of  heating.  The  hay  crop  was  not  as  good 
as  that  of  the  previous  year,  due  to  the  fact  that 
part  of  it  was  produced  in  the  orchard  where  there 
was  too  much  shade,  while  the  rest  was  grown  on 
a  piece  of  thin  land.    Furthermore,  the  season  was 
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not  favorable  for  hay,  due  to  the  excess  of  rain  at 
the  wrong  time.  The  yield  was  only  two  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre,  while  the  quality  was  not  as  good 
as  that  of  previous  crops  on  account  of  the  rainy 
season,  which  impeded  curing  work.  Ten  tons  of 
hay  were  stored  in  the  barns,  while  two  tons  were 
fed  to  the  cattle  as  soon  as  the  steers  were  put 
into  the  feedlot. 

It  cost  me  around  $70  to  plant,  grow  and  harvest 
the  hay  crop.  This  expense  consisted  of  fertilizer, 
$11.25;  seed,  $24.50;  expenses  of  plowing,  harrow- 
ing, planting  and  harvesting,  $34.25.  The  ten  tons 
of  good  hay  were  worth  $16  per  ton,  or  $160,  while 
the  two  tons  of  poor  hay  were  worth  about  $20. 
It  cost  me  $5.83  per  ton  to  produce  the  hay,  while 


my  net  profit  per  ton  was  $10.17  on  the  good  hay. 
I  used  soy  bean  and  cowpea  seed,  which  I  had 
raised,  in  planting  this  hay  crop.  The  hay  was 
all  converted  into  beef,  horse  energy  and  milk, 
while  the  by-product  manure  was  returned  to  the 
field  as  fertilizer. 

My  wheat  crop  ficst  looked  good  and  then  it  ap- 
peared decidedly  off-color  as  the  weather  changed. 
About  harvest  time  I  appreciated  that  I  would  just 
a  little  better  than  break  even  on  the  grain  and 
straw.  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  which  pursues  the 
grain  farmer.  One  year  he  wins,  and  the  next 
year  he  loses  in  his  gamble  with  the  weather  man. 
At  least  that  is  the  way  it  works  out  in  my  section 
of  the  country.  That  is  why  I  believe  and  always 
will  maintain  that  on  the  cheap  lands 
of  the  South  which  are  impoverished 
in  fertility  wheat  should  be  grown 
only  in  amount  sufficient  to  provide 
the  farm  with  straw,  and  that  aside 
from  this  purpose  it  should  be  only 
used  as  a  clean-up  crop  to  follow 
corn  on  land  that  is  filthy  and  on 
farms  that  have  been  neglected. 
And  at  that  I  believe  rye,  with  an 
addition  of  hairy  vetch  and  crimson 
clover,  would  give  better  results  in- 
asmuch as  it  could  be  either  made 
into  hay  or  ensilage,  or  it  could  be 
grazed  or  plowed  under.  It  would 
improve  the'  productivity  of  the  soil, 
while  the  wheat  crop  would  abstract 
fertility  from  the  soil's  storehouse. 

In  harvesting  my  wheat  crop  I 
used  four  horses  to  the  binder,  with 
one  man  driving  and  another  operat- 
ing the  machine,  as  the  wheat  was 
in  all  sizes  and  shapes,  as  a  hail- 
storm had  tangled  some  of  it  into  a 
mixed-up  mass.  We  were  able  to  cut  about  fifteen 
acres  per  day  by  getting  an  early  start  and  working 
late.  .  One  man  followed  the  binder,  shocking  the 
wheat.  When  the  machine  stopped  at  night  one 
of  the  other  hands  would  also  assist  in  shocking 
up  the  grain.  Much  of  the  wheat  was  so  short 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  machine  to  tie  good 
bundles.  We  also  had  considerable  trouble  with 
the  knotter  on  the  machine,  which  delayed  us  con- 
sequent on  its  ability  to  do  good  work. 

I  saw  that  I  would  be  obliged  to  thrash  my  wheat 
crop  from  the  field,  as  the  bundles  were  so  loose 
that  much  of  the  wheat  would  waste  if  the  crop 
were  stacked,  as  this  operation  would  involve 
handling  the  grain  several  times.  It  took  about 
thirteen  hours  to  thrash  all  the 
wheat  and  rye,  which  totaled  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  bushels  to 
the  acre.  We  used  five  teams  haul- 
ing wheat  to  the  machine  and  a  full 
labor  force,  so  that  the  work  was 
performed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I 
stored  the  grain  in  clean,  well-ven- 
tilated bins  where  conditions  were 
not  favorable  for  the  development  of 
weevil.  Frequently,  after  harvest,  I 
stirred  the  wheat.  A  wealth  of  straw 
of  good  quality,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  fifty  tons,  was  built  into  an 
L-shaped  rick,  and  subsequently  all 
of  it  was  used  on  the  home  farm  for 
bedding  and  litter. 

•It  cost  me  about  eight  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  to  produce  and  har- 
vest my  crop,  so  that  my  nef  return 
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wheat  until  the  price  was  high  about  Christmas 
time,  but  despite  all  my  precautions,  the  weevil  got 
into  the  wheat,  and  I  was  obliged  to  sell  the  grain 
for  $1.08  per  bushel  the  middle  of  October.  I  se- 
cured a  good  stand  of  grass  on  all  my  wheat  stub- 
ble, and  as  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  many 
farmers  grow  wheat  in  their  rotation,*  merely  to 
act  as  a  nurse  crop  for  grass,  I  suppose  I  should 
be  content.  However,  I  would  have  liked  to  make 
a  twenty-bushel  crop — as  it  was,  about  ten  acres 
of  my  best  wheat  surpassed  this  figure. 

Frequent  rains  during  the  summer  had  rendered 
it  difficult  to  fight  the  weeds  in  the  cornfields. 
When  we  began  the  corn  harvest  the  fields  were 
rampant  with  filth  which  promised  to  give  plenty 
of  trouble  when  the  land  was  prepared  for  wheat. 
Four  of  us  averaged  about  twenty-three  shocks  of 
corn  apiece  per  day  in  cutting  this  crop.  The 
shocks  were  cut  sixteen  hills  square  and  about 
twelve  and  one-half  shocks  covered  one  acre  of 
land.  We  tied  all  the  stools  for  the  shocks  before 
we  began  cutting,  and  late  each  afternoon  one  of 
the  men  would  stop  and  tie  up  all  the  shocks  that 
we  had  cut  that  day,  by  means  of  a  shock-tyer. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  was  all  in  shocks  we  began 
preparing  the  land  for  wheat,  using  a  double- 
action  disc  harrow  and  a  spring-tooth  harrow  in 
this  clean-up  campaign.  We  had  to  go  over  all  of 
the  land  twice  and  some  of  it  three  times  in  order 
to  get  it  in  good  tilth  and  clean  of  filth.  We  had 
to  gather  up  the  trash  dumped  by  the  spring-tooth 
harrow  and  pile  it  against  the  shocks  in  different 
parts  of  the  field.  Getting  the  land  in  order  for  the 
fall  crops  of  grain  was  Just  twice  as  difficult  as  It 
had  been  the  previous  season,  when  the  land  was 
in  apple-pie  condition  at  the  completion  of  corn 
harvest. 

In  August  I  had  fallowed  twenty-five  acres  of 
wheat  stubble  and  thoroly  prepared  the  land  so 
that  I  was  able  to  seed  it  to  winter  rye  the  early 
part  of  September  in  order  that  the  rye  would  fur- 
nish plenty  of  late  fall  and  early  spring  grazing. 
This  rye  was  up  in  fine  shape  when  we  began  to 
seed  wheat.  With  both  the  weat  and  rye  I  used 
300  pounds  of  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  to  the 
acre,  this  fertilizer  costing  $12.50  per  ton.  Fall 
grain  crops  sown  on  the  thin  fields  of  the  South 
need  commercial  fertilizer  or  stable  manure  to  urge 
them  toward  rapid  growth  in  order  that  they  may 
resist  the  frequent  thaws  and  freezes  of  a  bare 
winter. 

I  put  in  twenty-five  acres  of  rye  for  grazing,  the 
aftermath  to  be  turned  under;  eighteen  acres  adja- 
cent to  the  barns  to  be  cropped  to  ensilage  corn, 
and  seven  acres  to  be  fallowed,  limed,  manured  and 
Inoculated  and  seeded  to  alfalfa  the  following  sum- 
mer. I  also  seeded  eight  acres,  of  rye  for  grain, 
as  well  as  fifty-three  acres  of  wheat.    In  conjunc- 


tion with  the  wheat  I  sowed  one  bushel  of  orchard 
grass  to  the  acre.  The  eight  acres  of  rye  I  in- 
tended to  fallow  after  harvest  and  then  either 
re-seed  to  rye  or  else  to  a  combination  of  rye, 
hairy  vetch  and  crismon  clover  for  grazing  and 
hay  or  ensilage. 

My  grass  was  plentiful  at  this  time,  and  the 
steers,  horses  and  cows  which  I  had  were  not 
enough  to  handle  it,  so  I  bought  thirty  head  of 
yearling  steers  and  heifers  at  an  average  price  of 
approximately  $32  per  head.  This  gave  me  a  total 
of  about  sixty-five  head  of  stock  on  the  pasturage. 
I  kept  ten  of  the  yearling  heifers  thru  the  winter, 
while  I  sold  the  steers  and  other  young  heifers  as 
soon  as  the  grass  was  exhausted,  realizing  a  good 
income  from  my  grass  during  the  sojourn  of  the 
cattle  on  the  land. 

My  fall  crop  of  pigs  again  was  in  keen  demand 
and  sold  for  $7  per  pair,  being  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  State  to  buyers  who  had  learned  of  the  ani- 
mals thru  my  system  of  advertising  the  stock. 

I  disposed  of  forty-five  pigs  that  fall  and  kept 
seven  sows  and  the  boar  over  the  winter,  breeding 
them  about*  the  fore  part  of  January  so  that  they 
would  have  pigs  early  in  the  spring.  I  wintered 
the  hogs  inexpensively  on  soy  bean  meal,  short 
and  damaged  corn  and  rye  and  wheat  screenings, 
aiming  only  to  keep  the  animals  in  good  breeding 
condition  and  not  allowing  them  to  get  too  fat. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  been  considering  chang- 
ing my  line  of  farming.  The  way  the  market  had 
run  there  was  little  money  in  feeding  cattle,  par- 
ticularly under  conditions  such  as  those  with  which 
I  had  to  contend  which  involved  fattening  the  cat- 
tle via  the  ensilage,  cottonseed  meal  and  corn  route 
during  the  winter.  Any  one  who  sharpens  his  pen- 
cil very  often  and  uses  it  for  easy  arithmetic  can 
ascertain  that  it  does  not  pay  to  feed  cottonseed 
meal  at  $40  per  ton,  corn  at  $4  per  barrel  and  ensi- 
lage at  $4  per  ton  to  steers  that  will  only  sell  for 
seven  and  one-half  cents  when  in  market  bloom. 

I  was  not  very  keen  about  dairying,  because  I 
knew  it  involved  much  extra  work  and  the  need 
for  more  qualified  labor.  After  considerable  study 
and  investigation  I  decided  to  remodel  one  of  my 
barns  so  that  I  could  ship  milk  into  Washington, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  market  milk  cities  in  the 
country.  I  determined  to  rent  my  farm  on  shares, 
I  furnishing  the  equipment,  horses  and  the  bulk  of 
the  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer,  as  well  as  the  cows, 
while  the  tenant  would  have  to  furnish  all  the 
labor.  It  took  me  about  a  month  to  locate  a  de- 
sirable tenant,  a  man  experienced  in  dairying,  a 
worker,  with  plenty  of  ambition  and  the  desire  to 
succeed.  Finally  I  located  such  a  man,  and  it  was 
not  hard  for  us  to  come  to  agreeable  terms.  I  am 
a  bachelor  and  previously  my  labor  bill  bad 
amounted  to  about  $1,300  per  year,  as  I  had  to  hire 


a  housekeeper  as  well  as  field  hands,  and  had  to 
board  one  of  the  hands.  Furthermore,  I  had  other 
business  interests  aside  from  farming  which  de- 
manded much  of  my  time  and  frequently  called  me 
away  from  the  farm.  I  knew  under  a  restricted 
lease  system,  where  I  had  the  right  to  dictate  how 
the  farm  should  be  run,  that  my  results  would  be 
more  pleasing  and  profitable  from  every  angle. 

Under  average  outside  conditions,  such  as  those 
under  which  I  operate,  dairying  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  dependable  and  profitable  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, where  the  bulk  of  the  feed  can  be  grown  on 
the  home  farm  and  where  the  farm  is  fairly  proxi- 
mate to  the  railroad  and  not  too  far  from  a  good 
city  market.  I  tested  out  every  line  of  farming 
and  I  kept  close  check  on  the  work  of  my  neigh- 
bors, so  that  my  conclusion  is  not  the  reflection  of 
only  a  passing  fancy.  Alone  as  I  was  situated,  I 
spent  all  my  evenings  keeping  track  of  my  farming 
work  via  the  account  system,  or  else  in  reading 
and  studymg  concerning  different  phases  of  agri- 
culture. Hence  I  am  sure  that  I  devoted  every 
energy  which  the  average  man  could  to  the  effort 
to  make  good  in  cattle  feeding  and  general  farm- 
ing. Yet  I  never  made  much  money  on  my  cattle 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  lot,  which  I  really 
speculated  on.  My  hogs  paid  because  I  worked 
out  a  special  system  of  handling  them  adapted  to 
my  local  conditions.  The  colts  which  I  raised 
sold  for  just  about  enough  to  pay  for  the  service 
fees,  the  idle  time  of  the  mares  and  the  cost  of 
the  feed  and  labor  involved  in  handling  the  ani- 
mals. The  results  which  I  got  might  have  been 
satisfactory  to  the  average  farmer  who  would  be 
contented  with  a  good  living  from  his  farm  and  a 
little  cash  offal  to  bank.  I  was  after  net  profit  and 
the  unearned  increment  which  would  accrue  from 
the  added  rise  in  the  value  of  the  land  attendant 
on  its  improvement.  If  I  could  not  make  money — 
good,  active  interest  money — on  my  investment;  if 
I  could  not  win  from  the  soil  a  good  cash  return 
comparable  to  the  salary  I  would  receive  were  I 
engaged  in  some  scientific  or  commercial  branch 
of  agriculture,  I  would  believe  myself  a  sorry 
failure.    -  ? 

My  advice  to  every  farmer  who  settles  in  the 
southern  States  is,  if  possible,  to  engage  in  some' 
branch  of  dairying.  My  returns  since  entering  the 
milk-making  game  justify  my  contention  relative 
to  this  matter.  Dairying  pays  a  monthly  cash  in- 
come; it  builds  up  the  farm,  as  of  necessity  the  milk- 
man will  conserve  and  return  the  mamure  to  the 
fields;  it  compels  the  farmer  to  practice  a  better 
rotation;  it  causes  him  to  bring  added  fertility  to 
the  farm  in  the  guise  of  purchased  mill  feeds  and 
concentrates.  It  spruces  up  the  farmer's  ambition 
and  incites  him  to  clean  up  his  farm  and  keep  it 
Continued  on  Page  823 


Sweetening"  the  Price  of  Sweets 

A  North  Carolina  Exchange  Brings  75  Cents'  More  a  Barrel  to  Members 


THE  big  idea  in  this  story  is  the  old  axiom: 
"United  we  stand  and  divided  we  fall."  Many 
States  have  adopted  this  as  their  motto.  Ac- 
companying it  we  usually  see  two  hands  in  a  grasp 
of  friendship — a  grasp  of  cooperation.  But  the 
principal  theme  of  this  article  is  a  cooperative  mar- 
keting association  in  North  Carolina  which  pros- 
pered for  a  while,  but  withered  away  because  of 
mismanagement,  just  as  a  flower  does  when  the 
roots  are  eaten  by  worms.  However,  the  root  of 
this  exchange  had  not  entirely  died  away  when  an- 
other association  was  started  in  the  same  place— 
Currituck  County — and  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State.  The  real  inspiration  for  the  exchange 
was  the  success  of  a  similar  institution  in  a  county 
across  the  line  in  Virginia. 

The  name  of  the  association  is  the  Carolina  Po- 
tato Exchange.  About  100,000  barrels  of  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes  are  grown  in  the  territory  it  covers. 
Other  products  are  grown,  but  spuds  are  the  chief 
money  crop.  The  struggle  for  organization  began  in 
1911.  The  business  for  the  first  year  amounted  to 
$60,000.  Everything  went  well,  and  some  farmers 
worked  to  improve  the  grade  of  their  crop  because 
of  the  increase  in  price  they  had  received  thru  the 
efforts  of  the  exchange.  But  the  second  year  was 
never  finished— the  exchange  ended  in  dissatisfac- 
tion— completely  disorganized.  Difficulties  were  ex- 
perienced in  making  shipments;  the  office  bad 
trouble  in  sending  and  receiving  private  trade  mes- 
sages, and  enemies  of  the  exchange  outbid  the 
market  to  create  discord  among  the  members.  The 
manager  of  the  exchange,  in  an  effort  to  offset  this 
evil  influence,  promised  better  prices  than  the  lo- 
cal buyers  oifercd,  but  the  potatoes  failed  to  sell 
at  the  price  he  promised,  and  as  a  result  be  was 
unable  to  make  good. 

While  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  caused 
the  disruption  of  the  association,  probably  the  most 
serious  mistake  was  Its  failure  to  carry  out  the 
original  plan  to  inspect  all  shipments  in  order  to 
develop  a  reputation  for  grade.  To  this  end  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  select  graders  from  outside  districts. 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

The  exchange  failed  to  do  this,  selecting  local  in- 
spectors, and  as  a  result  the  grading  was  not  done 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  exchange.  Besides  pass- 
ing poor  potatoes,  the  inspectors  did  not  penalize 
the  farmers  for  poor  packing — as  was  the  intent  of 
the  exchange  at  the  start.  The  final  outcome  of  this 
was  that  the  exchange  paid  the  same  prices  to  all 
members — quality  did  not  affect  the  price.  Imme- 
diately this  caused  dissatisfaction.  Some  of  the 
members  lived  up  to  the  regulations  and  packed 
nothing  but  good  potatoes. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  first  exchange, 
the  products  were  purchased  by  local  merchants. 
If  outside  traders  attempted  to  compete  with  them, 
they  immediately  bid  up  the  price  and  as  a  result 
stifled  competition.  The  traders  had  no  inspection, 
and  shipment  was  not  made  according  to  grade. 
This  naturally  gave  the  county  anything  but  a  good 
name  on  the  large  markets  where  potatoes  were 
shipped,  and  price  declines  were  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bad  reputation  that  had  been  given 
the  product.  The  same  price  was  paid  for  good 
and  bad  potatoes.  Finally,  in  desperation,  the  farm- 
ers organized  the  Currituck  Potato  Exchange,  which 
has  since  been  replaced  by  the  Carolina  Potato  Ex- 
change, an  organization  that  is  benefiting  the  farm- 
ers of  that  county. 

The  Division  of  Markets  of  the  State  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  present  institution,  guar- 
anteeing the  salary  of  the  general  manager  for  two 
months,  the  period  of  the  shipping  season,  and  of 
an  assistant  manager  for  a  month,  who  also  acted 
as  general  Inspector.  The  exchange  was  to  hire  all 
other  necessary  inspectors.  The  local  banker  aided 
somewhat  by  financing  the  exchange  upon  organi- 
zation, and  by  agreeing  to  sign  all  checks  for  dis- 
bursements. These  orders  were  also  signed  by  the 
manager.  Local  branches  of  the  exchange  were  es- 
tablished wherever  production  and  membership 
were  sufficient  to  cover  the  extra  expense  of  in- 


spection. According  to  the  by-laws  of  the  exchange, 
the  entire  distribution  of  the  crop  is  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  manager  of  the  exchange.  The  rules 
covering  his  duties  follow: 

"He  shall  have  full  charge  of  inspection,  dis- 
tribution and  sales  of  all  products;  and  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  attend  to  all  collections  and  claims  and 
payment  of  net  returns  to  growers  and  to  keep  care- 
ful records  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  transac- 
tions in  his  department,  and  during  shipping  season 
to  take  care  of  the  funds  of  the  company,  receive 
and  apportion  funds  and,  if  necessary,  write  checks, 
provided  that  during  the  first  shipping  season  all 
checks  against  the  exchange's  account  shall  be 
signed  by  the  manager  and  countersigned  by  the 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Elizabeth 
City,  where  the  funds  of  the  exchange  are  kept;  and 
this  method  of  having  checks  countersigned  by  an 
officer  of  the  bank  in  which  the  exchange  is  keep- 
ing its  funds  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  neces- 
sary. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manager  to  keep 
neat  and  systematic  records  which  shall  at  all  times 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  of  directors, 
auditing  committee,  officer  or  members  of  the  ex- 
change. He  shall  make  regular  weekly  reports  to 
the  board  of  directors  and  shall  give  such  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of-  hfS  duty  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  deem  advisable.  He  shall 
employ  whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 

"The  manager  shall  not  be  permitted  to  buy  for 
shipment  or  gale  on  his  own  account  any  of  the 
products  handled  by  the  exchange,  and  the  proof  of 
such  speculation  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause 
for  his  removal." 

Inasmuch  as  th%  general  manager  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  disposition  of  the  members'  prod- 
ucts to  the  best  advantage,  he  must  know  what 
grade  of  potatoes  he  has  for  sale.  To  that  end  he 
hired  an  inspector  from  another  county  at  $100  per 
Continued  on  Page  823 
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*  THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


Sources  of  Farm  Mortgage  Loans 

And  the  Effect  on  the  Rates  of  Interest  and  Other  Charges  Made 


THE  source  of  the  money  which  is  loaned  on 
farm  mortgages  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  rates  and  the  terms  on  which  it  is  loaned. 
Of  course  there  are  other  factors,  and  important 
ones  at  that,  which  help  to  determine  tliese  im- 
portant features  of  farm  loans.  Among  these  must 
not  be  forgotten  the  distance  of  the  farm  from  the 
principal  money  centers  of  the  country,  the  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  of  the  region,  the  type  of  farm- 
ing business  which  is  conducted. 

The  farm  mortgage  loans  in  effect-  in  the  entire 
United  States  today  total  approximately  $3,600,000,- 
000.  Of  this  total  amount  the  leading  insurance 
companies  of  the  country  have  furnished  19.3  per 
cent  of  the  money  loaned  out  on  these  mortgages. 
Eanks  have  furnished  from  their  own  funds  20.6  per 
cent  of  this  amount.  Banks  have,  in  addition  to 
furnishing  this  amount  from  their  own  funds,  "han- 
dled" another  13.5  per  cent.  By  saying  that  the 
banks  have  handled  this  portion  is  meant  that  they 
have  acted  as  the  agents  of  outside  parties  who  de- 
sired to  loan  money  on  farm  mortgage — parties 
other  than  insurance  companies — or  have  sold  to 
such  people  mortgages  which  they  themselves  were 
owning.  The  other  46.6  per  cent  of  this  gigantic 
sum  of  money  has  come  from  a  number  of  sources, 
but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  tabulate  the  amounts 
which  have  been  loaned  from  any  of  these  other 
sources.  In  some  cases  the  public  school  funds  of 
the  States  have  been  loaned  extensively  to  farmers, 
either  direct  or  thru  banks;  mortgage  loan  com- 
panies and  private  investors  who  were  in  a  position 
to  give  their  personal  attention  to  the  loaning  of 
their  money  furnish  a  goodly  portion  of  these  funds. 

The  money  from  insurance  companies  and  that 
which  is  classed  as  having  been  handled  by  the 
banks  is  generally  "foreign"  money — that  is,  money 
which  came  from  outside  the  immediate  community 
in  which  it  is  loaned.    That  which  is  loaned  direct 


by  private  investors  and  that  which  is  furnished  di- 
rect by  the  banks  by  themselves  and  the  mortgages 
held  as  their  own  official  property  are  generally 
money  which  already  existed  in  the  community 
where  it  is  now  being  used  by  the  borrowing  farmer. 
In  general  the  "foreign"  money  is  loaned  on  higher 
total  rates,  including  interest  and  commissions,  and 
on  less  favorable  terms  of  payment  than  is  the  lo- 
cal money  which  originally  existed  in  the  communi- 
ty where  it  is  loaned.  The  bulk  of  the  money  loaned 
direct  by  banks  has  come  from  the  savings  banks 
and  the  State  banks,  tho  there  are  some  banks  in 
existence  which  make  a  specialty  of  farm  mort- 
gage loans;  until  the  recent  passing  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  national  banks  could  not  loan  money 
on  farm  mortgages  as  security,  and  this  act  has  not 
been  in  operation  long  enough  yet  to  enable  them 
to  place  much  of  their  funds  in  this  sort  of  loans. 

Where  the  lender  deals  direct  with  the  borrower 
it  is  more  satisfactory  to  both  than  when  the  money 
is  loaned  thru  a  local  agent.  The  investor  is  able 
to  judge  for  himself  the  character  of  the  security 
which  is  offered  for  mortgage  purposes  and  can 
also  keep  close  watch  on  it  to  see  that  its  value — • 
and  therefore  the  security  of  his  loan — is  main- 
tained during  the  entire  life  of  the  loan.  Where  no 
agent  or  middleman  enters  into  the  transaction  the 
borrower  is  able  to  get  the  loan  without  having  to 
pay  a  bonus  or  a  commission  for  any  services  in  se- 
curing the  loan.  Where  the  community  is  far  from 
the  chief  money  centers  and  the  bulk  of  t«e  money 
available  for  loan  is  foreign  money,  rates  are  rela- 
tively higher  than  where  the  money  centers  are 
closer  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  home  grown 
variety  to  be  had.  It  seems  that  interest  rates 
advance  in  a  close  ratio  to  freight  rates.  The  ac- 
companying chart  which  shows  the  average  rates 
of  interest  and  commission  paid  in  the  various 
States  will  illustrate  this  basic  fact  well. 


The  second  chart  shows  the  relative  portions  of 
the  total  loan  debt  which  pays  a  commission  in  ad- 
dition to  the  interest;  this  commission  being  divided 
into  two  classes,  that  whch  is  paid  in  advance  or  at 
the  time  the  loan  is  secured,  and  that  which  is  paid 
in  installments  or  with  the  interest.  This  chart 
serves  very  well  to  give  a  good  idea  of  what  por- 
tion of  the  total  farm  mortgage  loans  of  a  State  are 
foreign  money,  and  what  portion  is  local  money; 
that  portion  which  pays  commission  as  well  as  in- 
terest is  generally  foreign  money — at  least  foreign 
to  the  community,  tho  not  necessarily  to  the  State — 
while  that  which  pays  interest  only  is  generally 
money  local  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  loaned. 
.  A  good  comparison  for  this  purpose  is  Delaware 
and  North  Dakota.  In  Delaware  only  about  2Y2 
per  cent  of  the  total  loans  pay  any  commission  at 
all,  while  in  North  Dakota  80  per  cent  of  the  loans 
pay  a  commission.  In  the  first  State  there  is  prac- 
tically sufficient  money  right  in  the  community  to 
meet  the  demand  for  farm  loans,  while  in  the  sec- 
ond State — a  comparatively  new  and  undeveloped 
one  a  considerable  distance  from  the  money  cen- 
ters of  the  country — only  a  small  portion  of  the 
needs  can  be  furnished  from  loca'l  sources.  An 
even  greater  contrast  of  this  kind  is  to  be  had  in 
the  case  of  Massachusetts  and  Oklahoma.  And  in 
these  States  where  a  large  percentage  of  the  loans 
pay  commission  in  addition  to  interest,  it  is  general- 
ly true  that  the  bare  interest  charge  alone  is  higher 
than  it  is  in  those  States  where  only  a  small  por-  • 
tion  of  the  loans  pay  a  commission. 

No  factor  is  given  greater  consideration  by  farm 
mortgage  investors,  in  determining  their  attitude 
toward  loans  in  a  given  section  and  the  rates  and 
terms  charged,  than  the  prevailing  method  of  farm- 
ing. The  careful  investor  in  farm  mortgages  con- 
siders everything  affecting  the  income  of  the  land 
Continued  on  Page  824 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Where  Cooperation  Is  Winning 

The  Great  Opportunities  for  Organization  Are  in  Marketing 


THE  International  Review  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  published  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  examined  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  workings  of  Danish  Co- 
operative abattoirs,  (slaughterhouses)  and  makes 
the  following  comprehensive  report  of  this  exam- 
ination in  a  recent  circular  of  information  issued  by 
them. 

The  Cooperative  Danish  Abattoirs  are  of  rather 
recent  formation,  well  equipped  and,  from  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view,  able  to  sustain  comparison  with 
the  best  of  such  undertakings  abroad.  They  are 
therefore  in  a  position  to  furnish  products  of  good 
quality  and  to  utilize  in  the  fullest  way  the  by- 
products of  manufacture,  thus  reducing  the  gen- 
eral costs  of  production. 

The  technical  conditions,  however,  are  of  minor 
importance  as  regards  quality  of  the  goods,  the 
latter  depending  substantially  on  the  quality  of 
the  pigs.  In  point  of  fact  the  abattoirs  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  superior  to  Danish  ones 
in  technical  results.  Their  products,  however,  are 
less  abundant  because  the  pigs,  both  in  the  breed 
and  fattening,  are  inferior  to  the  Danish.  It  is 
precisely  from  this  point  of  .view  that  the  Coopera- 
tive Danish  slaughterhouses  have,  directly  and  in- 
directly, rendered  the  greatest  service.  Directly, 
each  of  them  has  encouraged  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  territory 
over  which  its  action  extends,  by  granting  sub- 
sidies to  the  breeding  centers  recog- 
nized by  the  State,  placing  breeding 
boars  at  the  disposal  of  members  and 
granting  prizes  at  Pig  Shows.  The 
cooperative  societies,  with  the  same 
object,  had  continual  experiments 
carried  out  in  the  feeding  of  pigs 
and  trials  of  slaughter  with  different 
breeds,  first  in  the  experimental 
laboratory  of  the  Higher  School  of 
Agriculture  and  afterwards  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  at  special  ex- 
perimental stations  opened  and  main- 
tained by  Cooperative  Danish  Abat- 
toirs as  a  whole. 

The  State  has  likewise  not  failed 
to  give  its  support  to  this  work  by 
means  of  contributions  to  the  pig 
breeding  centers. 

Indirectly,  considering  the  meat  on 
the  basis  of  quality,  the  slaughter- 
houses have  encouraged  farmers  to 
improve  the  breed,  to  sell  the  pigs 
at  the  right  moment,  to  build  good 
pig  pens  and  to  give  attention  to  the 
feeding  of  the  pigs,  these  latter 
measures  being  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  best  quality  of  meat  and 
preventing  disease,  especially  tuber- 
culosis, as  far  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose  the  pasteurization  of  skim- 
milk  was  also  rapidly  introduced 
into  the  cooperative  dairies. 

The  incentive  would  act  still'  more 
effectively  on  breeders  if  the  prices 
of  first  and  second  quality  and  of  un- 
healthy pigs  were  lower;  in  this 
sense,  certain  changes  have  already 
been  proposed  with  respect  to  the 
system  of  accounts.  In  any  event, 
the  system  of  payment  according  to 
quality  and  the  work  done  direct  by  ' 
the  abattoirs  for  improvement  of  the 
breed,  have  already  produced  noteworthy  results. 

For  several  years  past,  indeed,  a  perfectly  per- 
ceptible improvement  is  found  in  th£  quality  of  the 
pigs  supplied  to  the  abattoirs.  * 

To  avoid  ill  treatment  of  the  animals  during 
transport,  which  would  impair  the  quality  of  their 
meat,  the  abattoirs  urge  farmers  not  to  drag  them 
violently  or  strike  them,  and  the  railways  to  use 
suitable  cattle  cars  with  proper  stalls  for  this  serv- 
ice, and  employ  every  care  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing the  pigs. 

The  cooperative  businesses  likewise  took  the  in- 
itiative in  the  introduction  of  compulsory  inspec- 
tion of  exported  meat,  subjecting  it  to  an  effective 
examination  guaranteeing  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  meat  exported  from  the  point  of  view  of  health. 

The  classification  of  the  meat,  accessory  products 
and  offal  is  made  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  ministry  of  agriculture,  and  stamping  and  mark- 
ing are  performed  by  the  veterinary  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  ministry  or  under  his  direction.  The 
so-called  lurmarke  (trade-mark),  introduced  by  the 
order  of  the  30th  August,  1906,  as  a  mark  common  to 
all  meat  of  the  pig  of  Danish  origin  may  only  be  af- 
fixed on  the  flesh  of  animals  free  from  any  symptom 
of  disease,  especially  ricketts  and  tuberculosis.  In 
addition  to  the  above  officer,  there  are  two  Inspect- 
ors who  pay  unannounced  visits  to  the  abattoirs 
of  the  territory  assigned  to  them. 

The  checking  and  classification  by  the  veterinary 


officers  are,  of  course,  for  health  purposes  only, 
while  the  classification  to  determine  the  price  of 
the  goods  is  done  by  the  abattoir. 

The  manner  of  cutting  up  the  carcass  is  also  of 
no  small  importance  from  the  economic  standpoint, 
the  object  being  to  secure  the  maximum  of  bacon 
and  the  minimum  of  residue.  Some  abattoirs  were 
accustomed  for  this  purpose  to  leave  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  bacon  too  much  of  the  shank  and  the 
thin  layer  which  lies  around  the  neck.  These 
methods  have  more  than  once  called  forth  strong 
protests  from  English  importers. 

Of  great  importance  likewise  is  curing.  At  first 
so-called  dry  salting  was  mostly  used,  but  the 
experiments  carried  out  at  the  experimental  sta- 
tions proved  that  on  the  system  of  brine  salting 
the  yield  of  bacon  was  about  1.6%  greater,  corre- 
sponding to  an  additional  receipt  of  about  27  cents 
per  pig,  because  the  meat  was  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  salt  mixture,  without  deteriorating 
in  appearance  or  quality.  Therefore,  from  1906 
onwards,  the  abattoirs  everywhere  adopted"  the 
second  system.  The  method  may,  nevertheless, 
give  rise,  and  did  indeed  give  rise  for  some  time, 
to  abuses  on  the  part  of  abattoirs,  causing  the  re- 
sentment of  the  English  buyer.  Today  on  the  other 
hand  complaints  with  regard  to  salting  and  cut- 
ting are  rare.  The  abattoirs  have  learned  from 
experience  that  it  does  not  pay  to  impair  the  good 
reputation  of  one's  own  product  for  a  small  profit, 


The  Key  to  Future  Success 


The  same  may  be  said  of  the  backbone,  the  leg, 
the  neck,  the  back,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
so-called  plucks,  i.  e.  the  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  etc. 
Of  these,  however,  a  great  part  is  utilized  in  the 
factories  of  sausages  and  food  preserves,  for  the 
manufacture  of  liver  pates.  The  value  of  these 
residual  products  is  calculated  at  about  98  cents 
per  pig. 

For  the  utilization  of  other  products,  the  abattoirs 
on  the  other  hand  have  special  installations.  Thus, 
there  is  a  department  for  the  purification  of  fat, 
in  which  the  fat  is  melted,  sterilized  and  then 
classified  according  to  quality.  Lard  is  indeed  of 
great  importance  and  its  value  is  about  60  to  80 
cents  per  pig.  Each  slaughterhouse  furthermore 
has  a  factory  of  sausages  and  food  preserves,  the 
size  of  which  depends  on  the  number  of  pigs  killed 
and  the  portion  of  the  residues  which  can  be  sold 
in  the  natural  state. 

Some  abattoirs  also  have  special  installations  for 
cleaning  the  guts,  but  in  most  cases  this  operation 
is  put  out  at  fixed  rates  to  independent  undertak- 
ings. The  guts  and  paunches  are  secondary  prod- 
ucts of  some  importance  sold  abroad,  the  guts 
to  the  German  sausage  factories,  and  the  paunches 
in  England.  Their  value  amounts  to  about  27  cents 
per  pig. 

The  blood  is  also  utilized.  In  the  early  times 
chemical  manures  were  made  with  the  blood,  the 
bones  and  other  clean  offal ;  at  the  present  time,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  converted  into  a 
special  flour,  an  excellent  food  for 
animals,  especially  poultry,  horses, 
and  pigs  themselves.  About  half 
the  slaughterhouses  have  their  own 
factories  of  this  food  flour. 


COOPERATION  is  the  keynote  to  enlarged  success  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.    It  will  do  for  this  oldest  of  all  businesses 
what  organization  and  capitalization  have  done  and  are  doing 
for  the  newer  businesses  of  manufacturing,  distribution  and  commu- 
nication. 

No  one  man  is  big  enough  or  wealthy  enough  to  gain,  alone 
and  unaided,  a  commanding  position  in  the  industrial  or  commercial 
branches  of  our  world  life.  It  is  only  by  associating  others  with  him- 
self, either  personally  as  active  participants  in  his  work  or  as  silent 
partners  thru  the  investment  of  their  spare  capital,  that  he  can 
attain  sufficient  importance  in  his  "business  to  control  to  any  ma- 
terial degree  the  prices  paid  for  his  product  or  services. 

So  it  is  in  the  farming  business.  As  long  as  we  work  indi- 
vidually and  independently  of  each  other,  just  so  long  will  we  be 
at  the  mercy  of  others  in  the  conduct  of  our  business.  But  if  we 
will  bind  ourselves  together  in  cooperative  organizations  and  act  as 
large  units  under  the  direction  of  competent  leaders,  we  can  do  con- 
siderable dictating  of  prices  and  terms  on  which  our  products  are 
sold  and  on  which  we  buy  or  secure  the  things  which  we  need. 

In  the  future  the  progress  of  the  farming  business  of  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  development  of  coopera- 
tion. This  cooperation  will  occur  in  various  forms.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all  will  be  the  marketing  organizations,  for  this  is  the 
phase  of  our  business  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  im- 
provement and  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  opportunity  for  us  to 
increase  the  net  profits  which  we  secure  from  our  business.  And  it 
is  only  thru  cooperation  that  we  can  hope  to  control  at  all  the  prices 
which  we  shall  receive  for  our  labor  and  our  products. 


Potato  Associations 


apart  from  the  fact  that  this  mode  of  action  would 
be  severely  condemned  by  public  opinion,  because 
it  injures  not  only  the  individual  slaughterhouses 
but  the  reputation  of  all  Danish  pig  meat,  especially 
now,  after  the  introduction  of  the  single  trade  mark. 

Of  great  importance  also,  the  goods  being  highly 
perishable,  is  rapidity  of  transport  from  the  abat- 
toir to  the  consumer,  on  the  safest  and  most  hygie- 
nic method,  with  the  least  possible  shrinkage.  All 
these  problems  are  thoroly  discussed  by  the  abat- 
toirs and  subjected  to  experiments  and  study.  Of 
course,  all  the  abattoirs  have  junction  lines  to  the 
trunk  railways,  so  that  the  goods  are  conveyed 
direct  from  the  warehouse  of  the  factory  in  cold 
storage  wagons;  indeed  the  large  slaughterhouses 
even  have  their  own  cold  storage  wagons,  which 
they  let  to  the  railways. 

The  principal  product  exported  is  slightly  salt 
bacon  produced  from  the  meat  of  the  pig.  In  1913 
it  formed  80  per  cent  of  the  total  of  production, 
while  other  articles  made  from  pig  flesh, 
not  salted  or  highly  salted,  yielded  only  5 
per  cent.  About  15  per  cent* of /the  produc- 
tion value  is  obtained  from  the  residues  or 
offal,  which  are  reckoned  at  $2.70  per  pig.  The 
utilization  of  the  residues  and  offal  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  great  quantity 
is  salted  without  special  manipulation;  this  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  heads  and  feet,  the  value 
of  which  is  calculated  at  about  34  cents  per  pig. 


N  THE  older  potato  sections  of 
the  Eastern  States  growers  have 
had  their  ups  and  downs  and 
have  emerged  empty  handed  often 
enough  to  have  got  together  for  the 
marketing  of  their  crops.  It  was 
the  old  idea  of  necessity  forcing  co- 
operation. The  farmers  had  to 
handle  their  own  business  from 
growing  to  marketing  if  they  had 
any  surplus  money  left  at  the  end 
of  the  season. 

Notable  among  successful  co- 
operative associations  of  the  East 
which  have  attained  large  success 
and  enjoyed  years  of  prosperity, 
there  are  the  Aroostook  Potato  Grow- 
ers' Association  of  Presque  Isle., 
Maine,  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir- 
ginia Produce  Exchange,  The  Mon- 
mouth County  Farmers  Exchange  Of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Long  Island 
Potato  Exchange.  These  are  the  big 
organizations.  Readers  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business  have  read  of  the  or- 
ganization business  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  concern.  These  all  now  handle 
other  produce  besides  potatoes.  With 
the  tremendous  markets  like  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  and  hundreds  of 
lesser  cities  at  their  door-ste^p,  their 
problems  have  not  been  as  hard  as 
those  of  the  middle  West  potato 
growing  sections  like  Wisconsin,  Montana  and 
Idaho. 

The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange, 
which  has  been  organized  as  such  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  handled  over  18,000  bushels  of  Irish 
potatoes  in  1913,  as  well  as  many  carloads  of  sweet 
potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  strawberries  and  pea*. 
There  are  forty-three  loading  points  with  an  in- 
spector at  each  point,  the  cost  of  inspection  alone 
being  about  $25,000  a  year.  The  annual  telegraph 
expense  runs  from  $15,000.00  to  $20,000.00,  the  cen- 
tral office  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  market 
situation.  '  A  great  deal  of  their  produce  is  sold 
f.  o.  b.,  tho  commission  men  are  often  employed  to 
sell  produce.  A  commission  of  5  per  cent  is  charged 
by  the  association  on  f.  o.  b.  sales.  When  salesNLre 
made  thru  commission  men  they  charge  8  per  cent 
and  return  3  per  cent  to  the  association. 

The  Monmouth  Farmers'  Exchange  of  Freehold, 
New  Jersey,  has  a  total  annual  business  of  very 
close  to  a  million  dollars.  The  annual  1912  report 
showed  $941,765.51,  the  net  profit  being  $6,708.30. 
The  capital  6tock  at  that  time  was  reported  $75,- 
195.00.  There  was  a  surplus  of  $1,736.34  after  a 
5  per  aent  dividend  was  paid,  and  5  per  cent  paid  for 
depreciation  on  property.  This  New  Jersey  Asso- 
ciation handled  412,202  bushels  of  potatoes  during 
the  year,  besides  other  vegetables,  making  a  total  of 
2,891  carloads  of  produce.  The  business  of  the  Mon- 
Contlnued  on  Pape  826 
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Be  Careful 


EMPHASIZING  the  destruction 
of  property  and  human  life 
caused  by  fearless  hunters,  a 
warning  issued  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice urges  all  sportsmen  on  the  na- 
tional forests  to  use  the  greatest 
possible  care  to  prevent  forest  fires 
and  to  avoid  such  accidents  as  the 
one  which  caused  the  death  of 
Forest  Ranger  Clark  on  the  Cabinet 
National  Forest  in  Montana  last 
year.  Mr.  Clark,  it  is  said,  waj 
mistaken  for  a  bear  by  a  careless 
hunter  who  fired  without  waiting  to 
be  sure  what  he  was  shooting  at.  To 
show  that  such  accidents  are  not 
uncommon,  the  warning  quotes  an 
estimate  of  the  Biological  Survey 
that  between  150  and  200  persons  are 
annually  killed  in  hunting  accidents 
In  thi3  country  and  that  this  num- 
ber is  increasing.  Furthermore,  it  is 
stated,  15  per  cent  of  all  the  forest 
fires  in  the  national  forests  are 
caused  by  careless  hunters  and  other 
campers.  • 

The  national  forests  contain  the 
best  hunting  grounds  in  the  country. 
The  number  of  game  animals  is  in- 
creasing on  account  of  the  protection 
from  forest  fires  and  illegal  killing 
which  is  afforded  by  forest  officers. 
On  many  of  the  forests,  deer,  elk, 
mountain  sheep  and  other  species 
are  fairly  plentiful,  while  small  game 
is  usually  abundant.  Bear,  mountain 
lion  and  other  predatory  animals  are 
found  on  most  of  the  forests  and  the 
killing  of  these  meat  eaters  is  en- 
couraged because  they  prey  on  do- 
mestic stock  and  the  herbivorous 
game  animals. 

The  value  of  the  forests  for  hunt- 
ing grounds  depends  largely  upon 
whether  they  are  protected  from  fire, 
says  the  warning.  Forest  fires  de- 
stroy the  range  and  breeding  places 
of  the  game,  and  often  kill  large 
numbers  of  the  animals  themselves, 
while  a  great  many  more  are  driven 
out  of  the  country  by  the  flames. 
Furthermore,  streams  flowing  thru 
burned-over  areas  are  subject  to 
such  extreme  variations  of  flow  and 
are  often  so  choked  up  with  deposits 
of  sediment  that  fish  cannot  live  in 
them.  ^  ,  '  * 

Each  year  sees  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  persons  who  visit  the  na- 
tional forests  for  hunting  and  other 
recreation  purposes.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  encourage  this  use  of  the 
forests.  Maps  showing  the  recrea- 
tion resources  have  been  issued,  and 
the  trails  built  by  the  ranger3  open 
up  new  country  to  visitors. 

The  best  indication  of  a  man's  fit- 
ness to  be  in  the  woods,  the  warning 
points  out,  is  the  care  which  he 
shows  in  handling  firearms  and  fire. 
None  but  the  most  inexperienced 
tenderfoot  will  shoot  without  getting 
a  plain  view  of  his  game,  while  the 
man  who  lets  his  camp  fire  escape 
or  who  carelessly  drops  a  lighted 
match  or  hot  tobacco  ashes  betrays 
at  once  his  ignorance  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  woodcraft.  Such 
men,  says  the  warning,  should  keep 
out  of  the  woods. 

Catching  Moths 

BANDING  fruit  and  shade  trees 
with  "  some  sticky  substance 
like  tanglefoot  is  of  help  in 
controlling  the  tussock  moth,  which 
is  now  about  a  full-grown  caterpillar 
and  will  soon  crawl  down  the  trees 
to  change  to  the  pupal  stage.  Full- 
grown  caterpillars  are  also  likely  to 
travel  to  other  trees. 

Spraying  the  trees  with  three  to 
five  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  in 
fifty  gallons  of  water  is  also  recom- 
mended. The  latter  method,  however, 
can  be  used  for  large  trees  only 
when  rather  expensive  spraying  out- 
fits are  accessible.  Pari3  green  may 
be  substituted  for  arsenate  of  lead, 
but  may  burn  tender  foliage. 

This  caterpillar  is  especially 
abundant  on  shade  trees,  but  also 
Mtaeka  the  common  fruit  trees.  The 
laid  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, do  not  hatch  till  spring. 
Banding  the  trees  now  prevents  in- 
vasion by  caterpillars  corning  from 
nearby  trees. 


A  FARMHOUSE  PLAN 

"Drawn  From  Life"  in  Kankakee  County,  Illinois 

THESE  are  the  plans  of  a  farmhouse  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  century 
old  and  in  which  lives  a  family  of  eleven,  the  nine  children  ranging 
in  age  from  3  to  23  years.  After  23  years  spent  in  this  house  its 
owners  decided  they  deserved  and  would  have  all  the  modern  conveniences 
which  were  to  be  had  in  a  city  home,  and  still  remain  on  the  farm.  It 
was  found  that  but  very  few  alterations  in  the  house  were  necessary, 
the  principal  requirements  being  a  rearrangement  of  the  basement  to 
make  room  for  the  equipment  to  be  put  in  there,  and  partitioning  off  a 
portion  of  the  hall  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  provide  a  bathroom. 

Compared  to  the  comfort  and  the  advantages  gained  by  adding  these 
improvements  to  their  house,  the  cost  was  small.  The  hot-water  heating 
system,  the  pressure  water  tank  to  deliver  water  to  faucets  on  all  floors, 
the  stationary  laundry  tubs  in  the  basement,  and  the  bathroom  on  the 
Becond  floor  with  running  hot  and  cold  water  were  installed  at  a  cost 
of  |790.  The  electric  lighting  system  with  engine,  generator,  storage  bat- 
tery, switchboard,  motor  and  complete  wiring  system  in  all  parts  of  the 
house  and  the  barn  cost  $875  completely  installed.  And  this  price  gave  a 
very  complete  outfit  with  large  capacity. 

Now  the  mother  in  this  home  is  able  to  do  all  her  own  work,  including 
the  family  sewing,  and  still  finds  time  for  several  important  outside  activi- 
ties. She  is  Superintendent  of  her  Sunday  School,  President  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  Vice  President  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  is  also  one  of  the  most 
active  Township  Presidents  of  the  Home  Improvement  Association  of  her 
county,  having  four  active  local  Clubs  in  her  township— thus  leading  all 
the  other  townships  in  the  county.  This  but 
serves  to  illustrate  what  any  live  and  pro- 
gressive family  can  accomplish  by  doing  a 
little  planning,  and  spending  a  few  hundred 
dollars. 
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Worms  and  Lice 

PREVENTION  is  much  better  than 
the  best  cure,  for  if  pigs  become 
badly  stunted  thru  worms  they 
will  never  catch  up  fully.  My  method 
consists  of  giving  preventive  treat- 
ment right  from  the  start.  Mix  as 
follows: 

10  gallons  hardwood  ashes. 
5  pounds  epsom  salts. 
5  pounds  common  salt. 
2  pounds  slaked  lime. 
2  pounds  sulphur. 
2  pounds  carbonate  of  soda  (bak- 
ing soda). 

2  pounds  copperas  (dry  in  sun  or 
oven,  then  powder  fine). 

Mix  thoroly  and  pass  thru  a  screen 
the  size  of  fly  screen  or  smaller,  then 
mix  with  equal  quantity  (by  bulk)  of 
shorts  (bran  will  do).  If  you  could 
add  some  powdered  charcoal,  say  five 
pounds,  you  would  have  the  finest 
hog  remedy  for  nearly  all  hog  ail- 
ments. In  fact,  your  hogs  never 
would  get  sick.  I  used  to  have  a 
trough  in  the  pasture  which  was  al- 
ways supplied  with  this  stuff,  and 
if  the  hogs  did  not  eat  enough  of  it, 
I  would  add  more  bran  or  shorts. 
Where  you  feed  in  pens  you  can  feed 
a  handful  of  this  conditioner  in  slop 
once  a  day — one  handful  for  each 
grown  hog,  and  pigs  in  proportion. 

Concentrated  lye  is  very  effective 
when  hogs  once  become  infected,  but 
it  is  dangerous  unless  handled  very 
carefully.  I  cannot  remember  the 
quantity;  you  get  that  from  the  di- 
rections on  the  boxes.  Be  sure  to 
strain  the  lye  after  dissolving  it,  so 
the  least  grain  of  undissolved  lye 
cannot  go  thru.  Soak  any  kind  oi 
grain  in  this  lye  water  and  feed  ac- 
cording to  contents  of  lye.  Feed 
only  once  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Re- 
member that  vinegar  is  the  antidote 
in  case  of  poisoning.  I  have  found 
this  a  good  thing  with  which  to  clean 
out  infected  stock,  and  then  keep 
the  above  conditioner  before  them 
at  all  times,  altho  the  conditioner 
will  do  all  that  the  lye  will  do  and 
much  more,  only  it  may  require  a 
longer  time  and  there  is  no  danger. 

Now  we  will  do  something  to  rid 
the  hogs  of  lice.  There  again  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure.  The 
first  lice  will  make  their  appearance 
behind  the  hog's  ears,  where  they 
show  in  clusters  the  size  of  a  five- 
cent  piece  up  to  solid  masses.  Mix 
a  sheep  dip  preparation,  zeroline, 
creoline,  etc.,  (full  strength)  with 
some  grease,  and  grease  well  behind 
the  ears  once  in  a  while;  that  will 
settle  the  lice  unless  they  are  all 
over  the  hog,  providing  the  pens 
are  not  infected.  In  this  case,  you 
will  have  to  spray  thoroly  with 
some  strong  disinfectant  at  the  time 
you  clean  up  your  hogs.  Of  course, 
the  dipping  trough  is  the  best.  I 
had  wallowing  places  excavated  in 
the  ground  near  the  watering  place 
and  fitted  with  boards  on  bottom  and 
sides.  I  would  pour  a  little  coal  oil 
or  distillate  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  then  when  the  hogs  go  in,  or 
rather  when  they  come  out,  the  oil 
will  stick  to  them  and  do  away  with 
all  the  lice.  If  you  have  a  bunch  of 
lousy  hogs  and  no  wallowing  trough 
or  dipping  tank,  run  them  into  a 
rather  close  pen,  where  they  cannot 
get  away,  then  prepare  your  dope  in 
a  sprinkling  can  and  sprinkle  over 
them  slowly.  Do  not  have  it  strong 
enough  to  injure  their  eyes.  Your 
neighbors  will  think  you  are  killing 
your  hogs  by  the  inch,  but  you  are 
only  killing  the  lice  by  the  square 
yard.  Repeat  treatment  on  the  ninth 
day.— W.  E.  L'H. 


Water  sprouts  and  surplus  limbs 
take  too  much  water  from  the  trees 
in  time  of  drought;  prune  out  those 
which  are  not  needed  on  the  tree 
and  save  the  water  for  the  ripening 
fruit;  fruit  won't  mature  well  w'.iere 
shaded  by  sprouts.  The  crop  shows 
up  better  where  the  tree  is  kept 
pruned,  admitting  sunlight  and  air. 
and  enables  the  buyer  to  see  the 
fruff  better.     These  statements  are 

not  guesses  or  ">«rf  °P'n,°"Sat  7*% 
are  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  proved  by  careful  tests  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station. 
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Menhaden  Used  by  the  Million 

The  Ocean  Is  Filled  With  litis  Fish  Used  for  Food  and  Fertilizer 


THE  despised  menhaden  fish,  too  poor  and 
bony  to  eat  is.  in  reality,  a  very  important 
contributor  to  our  daily  diet,  in  two  ways: 
In  the  first  place,  this  fish  is  the  principal  food  of 
some  of  our  finest  edible  fish,  being  consumed  by  the 
million  daily,  and  again  it  is  caught  in 'seines  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  a  billion  a  year  and  made  into 
fertilizer,  which  represents  the  production  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  vegetables  and  other  farm  products. 
Further  than  this,  it  furnishes  several  million  gal- 
lons a  year  of  the  best  paint  oil,  superior,  con- 
trary to  the  general  impression,  to  pure  linseed 
oil. 

It  now  appears,  according  to  Government  investi- 
gations, that  the  75,000  tons  of  menhaden  "fish 
scrap"  which  is  at  the  present  time  sold  as  fertil- 
izer, is  a  sustaining  and  fattening  livestock  food  and 
is  relished  by  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  poultry  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm.  Used  In 
this  way  as  a  food,  it  loses  none  of  its  fertilizing 
value  to  the  farm  but,  in  fact,  does  a  double  duty. 
In  this  it  may  be  likened  to  cottonseed  meal.  A 
few  years  ago,  after  the  expressing  of  the  oil,  the 
cottonseed  cake  was  applied  to  the  soil  as  a  fer- 
tilizer; now  it  is  first  fed  to  the  farm  animals 
and  the  manure  is  applied. 

Those  of  us  who  have 
enjoyed  the  distinctive 
aroma  from  a  fish  fer- 
tilizer factory  which, 
when  the  wind  is  right, 
is  capable  of  traveling 
several  miles,  may  well 
wonder  whether  any 
cow  or  horse  could 
ever  become  so  nearly 
starved  as  to  eat  men- 
haden fish  scrap,  but 
the  present-day  im- 
proved fish  fertilizer 
factory  is  not  such. 
The  old  way,  not  yet 
abandoned  by  some  fac- 
tories, was  to  partially 
cook  the  fish,  express 
the  oil,  and  then  lay 
the  mass  out  to  dry  in 
the  sun.  This  process 
is  certainly  a  smelly 
one;  but  the  new 
method  of  treatment 
requires  only  one  hour 
from  the  time  the  mess 
of  fish  comes  out  of  the 
cooking  vat  until  it  is 
sacked  and  tied,  dry 
and,  odorless,  ready  for 
■shipment  as  fertilizer. 
Thus  have  we  pro- 
gressed, from  the  first 
use  of  this  valuable 
fish,  one  dropped  in  a 
corn  hill  by  the  In- 
dians of  Massachusetts, 
who  showed  the  colon- 
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ists  how  to  grow  good  corn. 

Alarm  in  some  quarters  has  recently  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  possible  failure  or  the  diminution 
of  the  menhaden,  but  a  sort  of  census  of  the  fish 
schools  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicates 
that  they  are  as  countless  as  the  sands  of  the 
seashore  and  that  the  toll  of  a  billion  or  so  a  year 
by  man  can  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  their 
numbers.  They  swim  in  densely  massed  schools, 
sometimes  ten  and  even  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  not  only  side  by  side,  but  one  above  the  other, 
and  they  seem  to  be  the  easy  and  legitimate  prey 
of  dozens  of  the  ocean  carnivora.  Sharks,  horse- 
mackerel,  sea  trout,  sea  bass  and  codfish  eat  them 
in  great  numbers,  and  dogfish  attack  them  in 
schools  of  their  own.  The  bluefish  and  the  bonita 
are  regarded  as  the  greatest  destroyers  of  the  men- 
haden, not  only  eating  vast  numbers,  but  wantonly 
cutting  and  destroying  countless  others.  A  school 
of  bluefish  has  been  known  to  attack  a  school  of 
menhaden  with  such  ferocity  as  to  leave  a  wake 
of  blood  and  mangled  fish  for  miles.  The  United 
States  Fish  Commission  estimates  the  number  of 
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three-pound  or  over  bluefish  in  the  New  England 
waters  at  1,000,000,000,  and  each  fish  is  credited 
with  the  destruction  of  ten  fish,  or  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  a  day.  Allowing  for  the  appetites  of 
other  fish,  the  estimate  is  that  the  annual  destruc- 
tion of  menhaden  on  the  entire  coast  from  New 
England  to  Florida  is  3,000,000,000,000,000.  These 
figures,  of  course,  are  mere  estimates,  but  they 
show  that  the  annual  capture  of  900,000,000  or 
1,000,000,000  menhaden  by  man  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  when  compared  to  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  predaceous  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  Even 
this  figure  multiplied  by  the  forty  years  that  the 
statistics  of  the  fish  scrap  industry  have  been  re- 
corded, would  hardly  make  any  appreciable  inroads 
into  the  teeming  ranks  of  the  menhaden. 

The  method  of  capture  of  the  menhaden  is  always 
on  a  wholesale  scale.  Steam  vessels  are  used, 
capable  of  holding  millions  of  fish,  and  boats  are 
sent  out  from  them  into  the  schools  of  fish  with 
great  seines  by  which  hauls  are  made  bringing  in 
tens  of  thousands  of  fish.  A  few  other  fish  may  be 
caught  with  the  menhaden,  but  these  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  furnish  food  for  the  fishermen. 

The  menhaden  itself  appears  to  be  quite  harm- 
less and  just  why  naturalists  should  have  given 

it  the  name  of  the  ty- 
rant (Brevoortia  tyran- 
nus)  is  not  apparent. 
The  stomachs  of  many 
specimens  examined 
have  contained  only 
mud,  infested  with 
minute  crabs  and  other 
ocean  crustaceans,  upon 
which  the  menhaden 
appears  to  thrive.  De- 
spite its  plebeian  habits 
and  the  degrading  use 
to  which  it  has  been 
put,  the  menhaden  is 
one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  fish.  Its  color 
is  pearly  opalescent, 
like  that  of  the  cypri- 
noid  fishes  from  which 
the  commercial  "es- 
sence d'orient,"  or  liq- 
uid pearl,  used  by  ar- 
tists and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paste  jew- 
elry, is  prepared.  Each 
scale  has  all  the  beauty 
of  a  fine  pearl,  and  the 
reflections  from  the 
mailed  side  of  a  fish 
just  taken  from  the 
water  are  superb. 

While  most,  if  not 
all,  white  people  turn 
up  their  noses  at  men- 
haden, these  fish  are 
quite,  commonly  eaten 
by  the  negroes  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 


Government  Experiments  Feeding  Fish  Meal 


A TON  of  fish  meal,  made  from  sardine  waste, 
after  being  stored  about  five  months,  was 
shipped  to  Washington  and  used  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy  Divi- 
sions in  feeding  dairy  cows,  growing  pigs  and  poul- 
try. Analysis  of  the  meal,  which  showed  it  to 
have  a  high  protein  and  a  desirable  fat  content, 
was  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 


Water    4.74 

Ash   16.68 

Total  nitrogen    9.68 

Protein  (N  x  6.25)   60.50 

Fat   14.56 

Crude  fiber    0.61 

Salt  (NaCl)    5.78 


The  preliminary  results  obtained  by  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  by  feed- 
ing the  fish  meal  described  above  to  dairy  cows 
were  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant  a  more  ex- 
tended study  of  its  value  as  a  dairy  feed.  This 
work  is  to  be  undertaken  during  the  coming  winter. 
The  preliminary  experiments  snowed  that  the  cows 
.fed  on  a  ration  containing  fish  meal  gave  a  greater 
yield  of  milk,  than  cows  fed  on  a  similar  basal  ra- 
tion containing  no  fish  meal,  but  containing  cotton- 
seed meal.  The  milk  from  the  cows  which  were 
fed  fish  meal  contained  a  lower^percentage  of  but- 
terfat,  but  the  total  yield  of  fat  obtained  was  ap- 
proximately the  same  for  the  two  groups.  There 
was  some  variation  in  the  readiness  with  which 
the  animals  ate  the  ration  containing  the  fish  meal. 


As  a  rule  cows  which  have  not  been  highly  fed  on 
feeds  for  which  they  have  a  fondness  will  eat  a 
fish  meal  ration  readily  and  are  eager  for  it.  In 
these  tests  the  feeding  of  fish  meal  had  no  detri- 
mental effect  on  either  milk  or  butter. 

In  the  experiments  to  test  the  value  of  fish  meal 
for  growing  and  fattening  pigs,  fish  meal  was  com- 
pared with  tankage  as  a  supplementary  feeding 
stuff.  The  growing  pigs,  which  were  all  in  good, 
thrifty,  growing  condition,  were  about  3  months 
of  age  at.  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and 
were  fed  for  sixteen  weeks.  The  following  rations 
were  fed: 

Lot  1.  Eight  pigs  were  fed  four  parts  corn  meal, 
four  parts  middlings,  one  part  tankage. 

Lot  2.  Four  pigs  were  fed  four  parts  corn  meal, 
four  parts  middlings,  one  part  fish  meal. 

The  digester  tankage  was  figured  at  $50  a  ton  and 
fish  meal  at  $35  a  ton,  an  estimate  based  upon  the 
current  prices  of  fish  fertilizer  at  the  time  these 
experiments  were  made. 

During  the  growing  period  the  lot  fed  corn  meal, 
middlings,  and  fish  meal  made  a  greater  daily  gain 
and  a  cheaper  gain  than  the  lot  receiving  the  tank- 
age supplement.  The  lot  receiving  the  fish  meal 
supplement  consumed  122.3  pounds  more  feed, 
gained  a  total  of  28.5  pounds  more,  and  cost  36 
cents  less  per  100  pounds  of  gain  than  did  the  lot 
to  which  tankage  was  fed.  At  the  close  of  the 
growing  period  the  average  weight  of  the  pigs  fed 
fish  meal  was  201.5  pounds,  while  that  for  the  pigs 
getting  the  tankage  supplement  was  191.5  pounds. 


a  difference  of  ten  pounds.  From  observation  there 
could  be  noted  no  difference  between  the  two  lots 
with  respect  to  growth  in  the  way  of  general  de- 
velopment which  would  indicate  that  one  ration 
was  particularly  superior  to  the  other  in  meeting 
requirements  for  growth  in  pigs. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteen  weeks'  growing  period 
the  same  twelve  hogs  were  divided  into  different 
lots  in  order  to  have  them  as  uniform  as  possible  to 
start  the  finishing  period  of  twenty-eight  days. 

Lot  3  received  four  parts  corn  meal,  four  parts 
middlings,  one  part  fish  meal. 

Lot  4  received  nine  parts  corn  meal,  one  part 
fish  meal. 

Lot  5  received  nine  parts  corn  meal,  one  part 
tankage. 

The  lot  fed  corn  meal,  middlings,  and  fish  meal 
during  the  finishing  period  did  not  consume  as 
much  feed  as  the  lot  fed  corn  and  fish  meal  or  the 
lot  fed  corn  and  tankage.  The  cost  of  producing 
100  pounds  gain  in  the  lot  fed  corn  meal,  middlings, 
and  fish  meal  was  72  cents  less  than  in  the  case  of 
the  lot  fed  corn  meal  and  tankage;  both  lots, 
however,  were  about  equal  with  respect  to  the  aver- 
age gain  per  pig  during  this  period.  The  lot  fed 
nine  parts  of  corn  meal  and  one  p'art  of  fish  meal 
made  a  better  showing  than  either  of  the  other  lots 
in  the  rate  of  gain,  pounds  of  feed  fed  per  100 
pounds  gain,  and  the  cost  of  100  pounds  gain. 

From  this  experiment  the  conclusion  is  justified 
that  fish  meal  is  a  very  effective  supplement  to  a 
Continued  on  Pa^e  825 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


ONCE  more  the  Western  front  commands  the 
attention  of  the  world.  Here,  where  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  war  is  expected  to  be 
fought,  the  Entente  Allies  have  renewed  their  of- 
fensive on  such  a  gigantic  scale  as  to  overshadow 
in  importance  even  the  forward  movements  against 
the  Central  Powers  on  the  Eastern  and  Roumanian 
fronts.  Generally  speaking,  the  Teutons  and  their 
allies  are  as  much  (if  not  more)  on  the  defensive 
as  they  have  been  for  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  French,  following  up  their  recent  victories, 
have  pushed  their  lines  forward  a  considerable 
distance  all  along  a  fifteen-mile  front  from  Com- 
bles,  north  of  the  Somme,  to  Chilly,  south  of  the 
river.  The  French,  under  General  Foch,  have  cap- 
tured the  German  first  line  trenches  on  the  Bar- 
leux-Denicourt  road,  gained  a  firm  foothold  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  of  Berny  and  on  the  outer 
edges  of  Denicourt  and  captured  all  of  Soyecourt 
village. 

Farther  south  they  have  taken  the  entire  German 
first  line  positions  of  the  old  German  front  between 
Vermandovillers  and  Chilly,  taking  the  whole  of 
the  latter  village.  Moreover,  they  captured  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  strategically  important  Hill  85 
and  the  western  edges  of  the  Chaulnes  wood. 

Thus  they  crushed  in  the  whole  southern  arm  of 
the  salient  which  German  commanders  have  de- 
scribed as  the  "ugliest  position  an  army  could  be 
placed  in,"  and  in  which  the  French  were  exposed 
to  the  German  concentrated  fire  from  three  sides. 

The  villages  of  Clery  and  Le  Forest  have  been 
captured  by  the  French,  together  with  all  the  Ger- 
man positions  between  these  two  -points.  The 
attack  followed  intense  artillery  preparation,  and 
the  result  has  been  not  only  the  taking  of  im- 
mensely important  positions,  but  of  more  than  2,000 
prisoners,  as  well  as  twelve  guns  and  fifty  machine 
guus.  Clery  lies  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Somme, 
close  to  the  point  at  which  the  River  Tortille  joins 
it.  No  other  place  of  importance  remains  to  be 
taken  until  Peronne  itself  is  reached.  The  village 
of  Le  Forest  lies  nearly  due  east  of  Maurepas,  and 
its  capture,  French  military  experts  contend,  will 
almost  inevitably  force  the  Germans  to  evacuate 
the  town  of  Combles.  This  blow  has  been  struck 
on  a  part  of  the  front  where  for  some  time  there 
has  oeen  comparative  inactivity. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  reports  that  the  British,  on 
their  part  of  the  front,  captured  part  of  the  village 
of  Ginchy  and  the  whole  of  Guillemont.  The  Brit- 
ish line  now  runs  some  500  yards  east  of  Guille- 
mont, from  Ginchy  to  near  Falfemont  Farm.  The 
Germans  have  fiercely  counter  attacked  all  along 
the  line,  but  up  to  the  hour  The  Farming  Business 
went  to  press  there  had  been  no  recession  of  the 
Allied  front.  The  victory  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant since  the  capture  of  the  German  second 
line  positions  on  July  14th. 


AT  VERDUN,  too,  the  Entente  Allies  are  meet- 
ing with  success.  At  intervals  practically 
all  this  week,  the  French  have  been  pressing 
the  Germans  back  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Fleury,  despite  heavy  fire  and  fierce  counter 
attacks.  It  is  evident  that  the  Germans  are  de- 
termined not  to  give  up  without  a  terrible  strug- 
gle the  ground  they  gained  weeks  back  in  the 
Crown  Prince's  bloody  advance  toward  Verdun. 
Talk  of  capturing  this  important  stronghold  is  no 
longer  being  made- in  Berlin,  and  the  German  sol- 
diers on  this  front  are  confining  their  activities 
for  the  most  part  to  holding  what  they  have  already- 
won:  TJie  initiative  has  passed  from  them  to  the 
army  of  General  Nivelle. 


IN  THE  East,  two  violent  battles  are  developing 
as  a  result  of  the  resumption  of  the  Russian 
drive  on  Lemberg.  The  Czar's  troops  continue 
to  press  forward  both  east  and  southeast  of  the 
Galician  capital.  Far  to  the  southeast  the  Russians 
have  seized  another  series  of  heights  in  the  Carpa- 
thians. Petrograd  announces  the  capture  recently 
of  almost  20,000  prisoners.  There  is  no  hiding  of 
the  fact  that  General  Brusiloff  is  trying  to  capture 
either  Lemberg  or  Kovel.  Either  of  these  places 
will  be  such  a  termination  of  his  campaign  as 
Atlanta  was  for  Sherman's.  It  will  not  be  the  real 
end  of  his  campaign,  but  it  will  be  a  decisive  step 
forward  as  Atlanta  was.  To  really  make  a  tri- 
umphant end  of  his  campaign,  Brusiloff  will  have 
to  reach  Cracow  and  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  which 
will  be  to  him  what  Sherman's  capture  of  Savannah 
was  to  his  campaign.  If  Brusiloff  can  take  Cracow 
before  the  end  of  the  season's  operations  it  will 
have  a  most  paralyzing  effect  upon  the  Teutons, 
for  It.  will  compel  the  Germans*  to  retire  from  Po- 
land behind  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  and  it  will  also 
dangerously  threaten  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  and 
help  in  prostrating  Austria-Hungary. 

The  Russians  are  bombarding  the  Galician  town 
of  Halicz,  about  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Lemberg, 
says  the  Russian  official  report.  The  town  Is  in 
flam-      The  Russian  statement  adds  that  Russian 


troops  have  occupied  the  railway  lines  between  Ha- 
licz and  Semikovitze  and  Wodniki. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  new  Russian  drive  the 
heaviest  pressure  has  been  directed  against  the 
Austro-German  lines  above  and  below  and  there  has 
been  constant  fighting  before  Halicz.  This  city  is 
on  the  trunk  line  railroad  running  southeast  from 
Lemberg  to  Stanislau  and  Kolomea,  and  is  also 
the  southern  terminus  of  another  line.  Its  strategic 
importance  is  indicated  further  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
on  the  Dniester  at  its  junction  with  the  Gnita  Lipa. 


IX  ROUMANIA,  Berlin  reports  that  the  drive 
launched  by  the  Teuton-Bulgar  forces  is  making 
progress.  Bucharest  admits  that  invasion  is  on, 
but  claims  the  attacks  have  been  repulsed.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  what  happens  when  this  Teu- 
ton column  comes  into  contact  with  the  army  of 
Russian  veterans  reported  marching  south  last 
week.  Meanwhile  the  Roumanian  armies  are  keep- 
ing up  their  advance  in  Transylvania.  Capture  of 
two  more  towns  is  reported,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
invasion  is  .being  maintained  on  a  large  scale. 

Turtukai,  a  fortified  Roumanian  town  on  the  Dan- 
ube, about  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Bucharest,  has 
been  evacuated  by  the  Roumanians,  according  to 
the  Russian  official  statement.  Turtukai  is  one  of  a 
series  of  fortresses  defending  the  Roumanian  capi- 
tal from  the  south.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Oltanitza,  from  which 
town  a  railroad  runs  to  Bucharest.  The  German 
army  headquarters  staff  announced  Wednesday  that 
German  and  Bulgarian  troops  had  stormed  seven 
of  the  Turtukai  works,  including  the  armored  bat- 
teries of  the  position. 


ITALIAX  troops  have  made  additional  successes 
in  Albania,  east  of  Avlona,  says  an  official  state- 
ment given  out  in  Rome.  The  villages  of  Kuta 
and  Drizar  have  been  occupied  and  Monte  Gradist 
has  been  taken.  About  450,000  Austrians  have  been 
killed,  captured  or  so  seriously  wounded  that  they 
cannot  return  to  the  front,  in  engagements  with 
the  Italians  since  the  Austro-Italian  declaration  of 
war  fifteen  months  ago,  according  to  an  estimate 
made  by  Italian  military  authorities.  They  esti- 
mated that  150,000  Austrians  have  been  killed, 
200,000  permanently  disabled,  and  100,000  captured. 

GREECE,  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press,  had 
not  yet  joined  in  the  European  conflict. 
From  Athens  came  many  wild  rumors,  among 
which  stands  out  the  one  solid  fact  that  an  Allied 
fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-three  warships  and  seven 
transports,  has  arrived  off  Piraeus,  the  port  of 
Athens.  The  Greeks  are  in  rebellion  against  King 
Constariv.^e's  authority  thruout  Macedonia,  and 
particularly  in  the  regions  east  of  Saloniki,  recently 


overrun  by  the  Bulgars.  The  Greek  army  at  first 
seemed  disposed  to  stand  by  the  pro-German  of- 
ficers of  the  higher  rank,  and  there  was  danger  of 
civil  war  even  in  Saloniki  itself  until  General  Sar- 
rail  intervened  and  prevented  hostilities.  It  is 
reported  from  various  quarters  that  the  Bulgarian 
army  is  not  waiting  to  be  expelled  from  Greece, 
but  has  already  begun  to  retire  from  the  region 
south  of  Monastir,  as  well  as  from  the  valley  of 
the  Struma.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the 
strength  of  the  Allies  in  the  Balkans  is  enormously 
greater  than  that  of  the  Bulgars  and  Teutons,  even 
when  aided  by  the  Turks,  and.  that  General  Sarrail 
is  getting  ready  for  a  drive  that  will  have  results 
no  less  spectacular  than  the  sweep  of  Mackensen 
across  Serbia  last  fall. 


A ZURICH  dispatch  says  that  on  account  of  the 
violent  opposition  which  the  Hungarian  gov- 
ernment is  meeting  in  parliament  measures 
have  been  taken  to  end  the  session  if  the  situation 
becomes  more  aggravated.  Premier  Tisza,  the  dis- 
patch says,  informed  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
parties  that  he  had  procured  from  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  a  decree  proroguing  parliament  and  that  he 
would  take  the  decree  with  him  to  every  sitting  and 
promulgate  it  if  the  attacks  of  the  opposition  should 
become  too  violent. 


BARON  GONSUKE  HAYASHI,  the  Japanese 
minister  to  China,  has  presented  to  the  Chinese 
foreign  office  four  demands  for  settlement  of 
the  clash  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  troops  at 
Cheng  Chiatun,  eastern  Mongolia,  August  13.  when 
fifty  Chinese  and  seventeen  Japanese  were  killed  or 
wounded.    The  Japanese  demands  follow: 

"First.  Dismissal  of  the  Chinese  officers  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops. 

"Second.  The  withdrawal  of  Chinese  troops  from 
the  district  in  which  the  trouble  occurred. 

"Third.  Indemnification  of  the  families  of  the 
Japanese  killed. 

"Fourth.  The  granting  to  Japanese  of  police 
rights  in  inner  Mongolia." 

Chinese  officials  regard  the  demands  as  virtually 
an  elimination  of  Chinese  authority  in  inner  Mon- 
golia. 

Chen  Shin-Tao,  the  acting  Chinese  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  is  withholding  his  reply  to  Japan 
until  full  reports  are  available  from  a  special  agent 
who  has  been  sent  to  Cheng  Chiatun. 


THE  15,000  United  States  Guardsmen  returned 
from  the  Mexican  border  by  the  recent  order 
of,  the  War  Department  have  been  ordered 
mustered  out  of  the  Federal  service.    The  Guards- 
men remaining  on  the  border  stay  there  for  the 
present. 


•  K.  E  V  • 

GERMANS'  FURTHEST  ADVANCE 
OK  PARTS  —  SEPT.  5«  1914 
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SIO  THE    FARMING   BUSINESS  « 

HELP  FOR  FARM  SCHOOLS 


Missouri  Is  Shown 

MISSOURI  has  been  shown  by  a  bulletin  en- 
titled "Rural  Progress  in  Missouri,"  issued 
by  W.  L.  Nelson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.      The  condition  and 
progress  of  the  State  in  the  farming  business  is 
shown  by  the  following  excerps: 

"Missouri  has  more  farm  homes  owned  and  un- 
incumbered than  has  Iowa,  Illinois  or  Kansas.  It 
is  a  State  of  home-owners,  having  fewer  rented 
farms  than  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  or 
Oklahoma.  Missouri  with  4,505,000  bead,  ranks 
second  among  the  hog  States.  Missouri  is  a  great 
corn  State.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  lead- 
ing States  in  the  production  of  corn  were  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Indiana  and  Missouri.  Missouri  has  a  su- 
perior system  of  public  schools.  Taking  its  popu- 
lation as  a  whole,  Missouri  is  not  as  illiterate  as 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut or  New  York.  In  1915  we  were  excelled 
in  apple  production  by  but  one  State,  and  in  peach 
production  by  four  States.  In  combining  apple  and 
peach  production,  Missouri  was  second  among  the 
States.  In  number  of  registered  cattle  of  the  four 
beef  breeds,  Missouri  is  outranked  by  no  State. 
In  Angus,  Missouri  is  second;  in  Herefords,  third; 
in  Galloways,  third;  in  Shorthorns,  fourth.  Ours 
is  a  State  of  great  breeders  and  long-established 
herds." 

Iowa  Dairy  Cattle  Congress 

THE  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  has  taken  steps 
to  protect  the  exhibitors  of  cattle  by  in- 
cluding the  following  clause  in  regard  to  the 
tuberculin  test: 

"All  cattle  over  six  months  of  age,  entered  at  the 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  must  be  tested  and  proven 
that  they  are  free  from  tuberculosis.  The  test  must 
not  have  been  made  previous  to  April  1,  1916.  The 
work  must  have  been  done  by  a  registered  veteri- 
narian approved  by  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  State  in  which  the  herd  is  located.  All  animals 
must  be  definitely  described  and  accompanied  by  an 
individual  certificate  showing  the  temperatures 
that  were  taken  during  the  process  of  the  test." 

Manager  E.  S.  Estel  announces  that  cash  prizes 
totalling  $7,629  will  be  awarded  to  the  exhibitors. 
Numerous  cups  and  trophies  are  offered  by  the 
various  breed  associations. 

Farmers'  National  Congress 

IT  HAS    been    announced   that   the  thirty-sixth 
annual  convention  of  the  Farmers'  National 
Congress  will  be  held  October  17  to  20  at  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

"The  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress  is  anticipated,  partly  on  account  of  the 
geographical  location  of  the  convention  city,  but 
largely  on  account  of  the  big  issues  of  vital  im- 
portance before  the  farmers  of  today"  says  Sec- 
retary Griffin  of  the  Congress.  "We  have  been  for 
months  past  arranging  a  program  of  representa- 
tive speakers  of  national  reputation  and  acknowl- 
edged ability." 

Among  the  topics  to  which  much  time  will  be 
devoted  are  market  and  distribution  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, the  banker-farmer,  and  the  development  of 
the  rural  communities. 

Russian  Agriculture 

AGRICULTURE,  cattle  raising,  forestry  and 
mining  constitute  the  backbone  of  Russia, 
according  to  a  pamphlet  on  Russia  issued  by 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  The  book 
3ays  that  three-fourths  of  the  population  is  engaged 
in  farming,  and  that  in  normal  times  the  surplus 
foodstuffs  produced  by  the  Czar's  country  is  more 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Reports  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Committee  shows  that  73,587,052 
tons  were  produced  in  1915.  showing  an  increase 
of  7,000,000  tons  over  1914.  Potatoes  follow  grain 
in  importance..  In  1913,  the  production  of  potatoes 
was  1,308,100,000  bushels. 

Minneapolis  Boy  Champ. 

SCORING  914  points  out  of  a  possible  1,000,  Louis 
A.  Campbell,  a  Minneapolis  boy,  was  pronounced 
champion  livestock  judge  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  College.  The  scoring  was  made  on 
judging  of  herds  outside  of  the  school.  This  was 
done  because  of  the  familiarity  of  the  twenty-two 
students  who  entered  the  contest,  with  the  school 
herd.  Beef  cattle  were  judged  at  the  St.  Paul 
Stockyards,  dairy  cattle  at  W.  S.  Moscript's  farm, 
and  horses  at  Hurdcroft  Farm.  Two  gold  medals 
and  three  silver  medals  were  awarded  the  win- 
ners in  the  different  classes. 


THE  better  school  movement  in  the  rural 
districts  of  every  State  will  be  given 
impetus  if  the  bills  introduced  simul- 
taneously in  both  the  House  and  Senate  become 
a  law.  The  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Smith  and  Representative  Hughes,  both  of 
Georgia.  It  is  an  elaboration  of  the  Federal 
aid  system  by  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment annually  contributes  $100,000  to 
each  State  for  the  maintenance  of  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  as 
well  as  $4,100,000  to  carry  on  the  rural  ex- 
tension system  of  vocational  instruction  for 
farmers  thruout  the  country. 

The  proposed  law  is  in  line  with  the  move- 
ment to  have  agricultural  training  part  of 
the  grammar  school  curriculum.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  extend  to  the  farm  boys  and  girls 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
scientific  agriculture  without  having  to  at- 
tend agricultural  colleges.  It  has  been  felt 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  destined 
to  make  their  living  from  the  soil  are  unable 
to  afford  a  college  education,  and  need  high 
school  credits  for  college  entrance  anyhow. 

Eighteen  States  now  extend  aid  to  their  high 
schools  for  courses  in  agriculture,  the  me- 
chanical arts  and  home  economics.  Minne- 
sota annually  appropriates  $300,000  for  this 
work.  To  standardize  and  nationalize  the 
high  school  aid  work  the  Smith-Hughes  bill 
provides  that  the  United  States  shall  share 
in  the  payment  of  salaries  to  State  teachers, 
inspectors  and  directors  in.  State  high  schools. 
It  also  provides  for  a  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  This  board  would  consist 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
United  States,  as  chairman,  and  four  members 
to  be  appointed  (not  more  than  two  from  any 
political  party),  by  the  President.  This  board 
and  State  educational  authorities  would  co- 
operate in  outlining  courses. 

The  pursuit  of  this  system  still  further  is 
proposed  by  the  States  Relations  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  preparing 
a  comprehensive  system  of  courses  in  agri- 
culture. These  have  been  offered  to  the  States 
for  use  in  their  grammar  schools  in  the  rural 
districts.  Wisconsin,  Maryland,  Vermont,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama  have  installed  these 
courses  about  a  year  ago. 


Tennessee  Is  Leader 

REPORTS  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  relative  to  the  crop  area 
in  strawberries  -show  that  the  number  of 
acres  has  increased  from  93,155  last  year  to  111,543 
acres  this  year  in  the  nineteen  important  produc- 
ing States  of  the  country.  Tennessee  leads  with 
17,495  acres,  an  increase  of  51  per  cent  over  last 
year.  Louisiana  is  second,  with  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  over  last  year.  The  only  States  to  show 
decreases  in  acreage  were  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, with  2.1  per  cent  and  14  per  cent  respectively. 

Kaiser  Works  in  Fields 

EMPEROR  William  is  keeping  himself  in  good 
physical  trim  by  working  occasionally  in  the 
harvest  fields,  according  to  news  from  Berlin. 
The  Kaiser  doffs  his  field  uniform  and  handles  the 
scythe  in  the  rye  fields  as  good  as  any  peasant. 
Bumper  crops  of  rye,  barley  and  oats  have  been 
reported  in  Germany,  while  Herr  Von  Batocki,  the 
food  dictator,  says  he  has  telegrams  from  several 
cities  in  the  empire  calling  for  help  to  handle  the 
avalanche  of  potatoes  descending  on  them. 

Paper  Pulp  From  Canada 

SHIPMENTS  of  ground  wood  pulp  from  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  into  Wisconsin,  indicates  that 
the  manufacture  of  paper  will  be  resumed,  ac- 
cording to  J.  C.  Fogerty,  general  manager  of  the 
Northern  Paper  Mills  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Five 
or  six  boat  loads  of  pulp  are  expected  before  the 
navigation  season  closes.  High  price  of  paper,  and 
the  big  demand  are  given  as  the  reason  for  bring- 
ing wood  from  Labrador  to  Green  Bay. 

Southwestern  Dairy  Show 

THE  following  breed  days  have  been  arranged 
for  the  Southwestern  Dairy  Show  to  be  held 
in  Kansas  City,  Sept.  18  to  23:  Monday, 
September  18,  Brown  Swiss  Day;  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 19,  Ayrshire  Day;  Wednesday,  September  20, 
Guernsey  Day;  Thursday,  September  21,  Jersey 
Day;  Friday,  September  22,  Holstetn  Day.  On  these 
particular  days  the  local  and  State  breeders'  as- 
sociations will  hold  their  meetings. 


Farming  Business  News 

Forty-three  head  of  cattle  were  sold  at  the  re- 
cent sale  of  the  Illinois  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation at  Galesburg.    One  t*w  sold  at  $425. 

*  *  * 

L.  M.  Butler,  formerly  connected  with  the  Wi- 
nona Lake  (Ind.)  College  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
appointed  Agricultural  Agent  of  Knox  County,  Ind. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  H.  Barton  of  the  Macdonald  College.  Que- 
bec, Canada,  has  been  appointed  Judge  of  Milking 
Shorthorns  at  the  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  E.  M.  Ranck,  State  Veterinarian  of  Missis- 
sippi, has  issued  a  warning  that  anthrax  is  pre- 
valent and  spreading  in  several  counties  of  that 

State  in  the  delta. 

*  *  * 

Livingston  County,  Illinois,  was  represented  at 
the  Illinois  State  Fair  with  143  head  of  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  horses.  The  exhibit  was  planned  some 
time  ago  at  the  meeting  of  the  farmers. 

*  *  * 

The  Virginia  Board  of  Trade  has  perfected 
plans  for  the  gathering  of  complete  dai.a  concern- 
ing the  agricultural  industry  of  the  State.  The 
purpose  for  the  data  is  a  campaign  to  advertise  the 
products  of  the  State. 

*  *  * 

The  University  of  Idaho  at  Moscow  recently  con- 
ducted an  Exhibition  Farmers'  Day,  at  which  were 
exhibited  all  of  the  livestock  herds  of  the  college. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
attended  the  celebration. 

*  *  * 

J.  R.  Bowen,  for  the  past  year  connected  with 
the  Trl-State  College,  Angola,  Ind.,  as  agricultural 
teacher,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Department 
of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the  Winona  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

»    »  * 

Fruit  growers  in  West  Virginia  and  Maryland 
have  opened  an  exchange  In  Cumberland.  Two 
managers  have  been  employed  by  the  fruit  farm- 
ers. Several  large  fruit  growing  concerns  have 
become  affiliated  with  the  exchange. 

*  *    *  — 

Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee  recently  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Iowa  State  College  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment as  chief  of  the  Dairy  Husbandry  Division  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  will  have  charge 
of  all  instructional  and  experimental  work. 

*  *  * 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association  of 
Arkansas  was  formed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  breed- 
ers at  Jonesboro.  The  meeting  was  called  by  D.  R. 
Forrester  of  the  State  College.  The  purpose  of  the 
association  is  to  further  the  Angus  breed  in  Ar- 
kansas. 

*  *  * 

M.  H.  Gardner,  Delavan,  Wis.,  advises  that 
the  Holstein-Friesian  cow  Queen  Piebe  Mercedes 
has  broken  the  fat  production  record  in  the  junior 
four-year-old  class.  The  cow  produced  30,230.2 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  1,111.56  pounds  of  fat  in 
one  year. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Caledonia  Pereda  of  Buenos  Aires  Jias  do- 
nated a  cup  for  the  winning  Shorthorn  animals  at 
the  International  Livestock  Exposition.  It  is 
known  as  the  Argentine  silver  trophy.  The  cup 
must  be  won  twice  before  becoming  the  property 
of  a  breeder. 

*  *  * 

C.  M.  Winslow  was  elected  president  of  the  re- 
cently organized  Vermont  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Club. 
Mr.  Winslow  is  secretary  of  the  National  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association.  The  organization 'is  the  out- 
come of  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association  at  Brandon,  Vermont. 

*  *  * 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  re- 
cently organized  Champaign  County  (111.)  Highway 
Improvement  Association:  President,  C.  A.  Kiler, 
Champaign;  vice  president,  H.  M.  Smoot,  Homer; 
secretary,  C.  W.  Murphy,  Champaign;  treasurer, 
J.  C.  Thorpe,  Urbana  The  new  association  will  de- 
vote itself  to  securing  permanent  roads. 

t    *  • 

The  women  of  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  recent-, 
ly  organized  an  auxiliary  to  the  County  Farmers' 
Association,  with  the  following  officers:  President, 
Mrs.  O.  B.  Wheeland,  Riverton;  vice  president, 
Mrs.  John  Ross,  Mechanicsburg;  secretary,  Miss 
Beulah  Maxcy,  Curran;  treasurer,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Mc- 
Cullough,  Riverton.  The  association  is  the  resull 
of  a  trip  of  the  women  to  the  State  College  at  Ur- 
bana. 
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Satisfying  the  Wool  Market 

Large  Clips,  or  Grouping  of  Clips,  Best  Adapted  for  Classing 


FROM  the  point  of  view  of  the  wool  grower,  and 
ignoring  altogether  any  other  which  might  be 
incidentally  entertained,  the  subject  of  wool 
packing  and  classing  is  not  a  greatly  important  one. 
The  interest  which  may  be  taken  in  the  question  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  labor  needed 
and  the  time  it  will  take,  other  matters  arising 
therefrom  being  the  means  and  cost  of  transit  to  the 
selling  center,  which  latter  involves  the  use  of  suit- 
able packing  sheets,  and  the  state  of 
the  wool  market  itself.  These  are 
all  thoughts  which  arise  in  the  mind 
of  the  wool  grower  when  the  pack- 
ing of  his  own  clip  is  mentioned. 

But  there  are  other  and  wider  is- 
sues which  may  well  be  taken  into 
account,  and  these  make  the  opera- 
tion of  very  great  practical  impor- 
tance. It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  when  wool  leaves  the  sheep's 
back  it  is  only  just  beginning  its 
career  in  the  manufacturing  sphere, 
and  that  anything  which  may  happen 
to  the  wool  previous  to  that  may 
have  either  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
it,  or  be  more  or  less  prejudicial 
thereto,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  actually  put  it  thru  the 
manufacturing  stages.  This  is  a 
most  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind, 
particularly  as  the  wool  trade  as  a 
whole  is  exceedingly  complex,  in- 
volving many  handlings,  operations, 
and  processes. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  wool 
grower  and  wool  user  to  negotiate 
always  with  each  other  with  the  di- 
rectness and  intimacy  of  a  man  pick- 
ing a  suit  at  his  tailor's  and  re- 
jecting or  accepting  suitings  at  sight, 
the  whole  proceeding  would  be  much  simpler.  But 
there  are  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  wool  to  con- 
sider, the  distance  of  the  user  from  the  actual 
grower,  and  the  intermediate  trade  mechanism 
which  has  come  into  use  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. Manufacturers — the  name  given  to  those 
who  produce  woven  fabrics  of  whatever  kind — have 
certain  definite  needs.  Therefore  the  warp  and 
weft  they  use  in  weaving  thejr  fabrics  must  possess 
certain  characteristics.    As  a  consequence  of  this 
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the  wool  used  in  the  spinning  of  this  warp  and 
weft  must  be  of  a  certain  quality,  length,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  manufactured  fabric  into 
which  it  is  intended  to  go. 


Most  of  the  Increase  iu  Growers'  Prices  for  Wool  Which  It  Is  Possible  to 
Obtain  Will  Come  Thru  Better  Grading  aud  Proper  Classification  of  the 
Clips  to  Meet  the  Demands  of  the  Wool  Users,  Rather  Thau  by  Any  Change 
in  Breeds  of  Sheep  Kept 


Any  reader  of  this  issue  will  know  that  there  is 
an  almost  unlimited  variety  in  the  kinds  of  fabrics 
which  the  public  can  buy  at  the  present  time,  and 
it  may  be  said  here  that  much  of  the  variety  is 
due  to  the  known  behavior  of  certain  classes  of 
wool  when  they  are  put  to  the  test  of  actual  manu- 
facture. In  thus  going  backward  from  finished  ma- 
terial towards  raw  wool,  a  simple  means  has  been 
provided  of  showing  that  the  wool  itself  in  its  grow- 
ing and  early  handling  stages  is  worthy  of  real 


practical  and  intelligent  care  being  bestowed  on  it. 

In  order  to  elucidate  our  subject,  the  writer  will 
ask  his  readers  to  think  for  a  moment  about  the 
various  wool  growing  countries  of-  the  world,  those 
which  are  known  as  the  areas  in  which  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  world's  wool  is  produced.  These 
are  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  South 
America.  Of  course,  wool  is  grown  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  various  other 
countries,  but  the  first  four  names 
stand  out  prominently  as  having  won 
a  great  name — particularly  Austra- 
lasia— for  supplying  wool  with  which 
manufacturing  countries  cannot  pro- 
vide themselves,  but  to  which  in- 
crease of  population  both  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies  has  brought  great 
opportunities. 

Now  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween wool  growing  conditions  in 
Australia  and  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia is  a  country  of  extensive  areas. 
There  are  still  vast  stretches  of 
land  entirely  devoted  to  sheep,  and 
on  which  a  thousand  sheep  are  a 
mere  handful.  Under  such  conditions 
as  these,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
depend  upon  for  a  return  from  the  soil 
but  the  sheep  themselves,  wool  grow- 
ing has  developed  into  a  fine  art,  and 
the  classing  involved  in  satisfactory 
preparation  for  market  demands  an 
equal  measure  of  skill  and  expe- 
rience. Pressure  has  been  put  upon 
growers  by  way  of  growls  and 
grumblings  of  wool  users  express- 
ing condemnation  of  "carelessness." 
"out  of  dateness,"  "inefficiency,"  etc. 
Meanwhile  wide-awake  growers  have 
been  following  closely  upon  the  heels  of  manufac- 
turing progress,  so  that  between  the  two  the  wool 
manufacturing  industry  today  can  pretty  well  satis- 
fy its  needs  in  getting  the  kind  of  wool  it  wants. 

Quite  a  different  picture  is  presented  by 
considering  broadly  the  wool  growing  conditions 
of  Gre?  Britain  or  the  United  States.  In  these 
countries  wool  growers  are  often  general  farmers 
as  well,  and  many  who  keep  more  sheep  than  cattle 
Continued  on  Page  825 


Items  About  Sheep  and  Goats 

Some  Things  of  Value  to  the  Owners  of  These  Very  Valuable  Animals 


Grazing  Goats  in  Forests 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  effort  to  introduce  the 
best  methods  of  handling  all  classes  of  livestock 
on  the  national  forests,  a  study  of  the  goat 
industry  has  been  inaugurated  by  officials  in  charge 
who  say  that  in  parts  of  the  Southwest  large  num- 
bers of  Angora  goats  are  raised  for  their  hair.  In 
1915  over  fifty  thousand  of  the  animals  were  grazed 
on'  national  forests  in  six  States. 

Tne  goats  raised  in  the  West  feed  mostly  on 
brushy  undergrowth,  which  they  are  said  to  like 
even  better  than  the  succulent  grass  found  in  the 
same  region.  On  this  account,  the  Forest  Service 
officials  says  that  in  many  places  the  goats  are 
really  desirable,  as  they  thin  out  the  dense  brush 
and  allow  grass  to  get  started.  In  a  number  of 
instances,  it  is  stated,  new  cattle  range  will  thus 
be  provided. 

The  goats  are  grazed  in  bands  of  600  to  2,500, 
tho  the  smaller  herds  are-  more  common.  Sheds 
are  necessary  during  the  kidding  season,  since  the 
newly  born  kid.s  are  almost  as  helpless  as  babies 
and  must  be  protected  from  the  cold  and  wet. 
After  they  get  to  be  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  it  is 
hard  to  kill  them  with  a  club,  as  one  ranger  put  it. 

When  the  kids  are  small  they  are  not  allowed  to 
run  with  their  mothers.  Sometimes  they  are  kept 
in  a  corral  just  high  enough  to  prevent  them  from 
jumping  out,  but  low  enough  to  allow  the  nannies 
to  jump  in.  Often  each  kid  is  tied  out  to  a  stake 
and  the  mother  comes  in  during  the  day  so  the 
kid  can  harve  Its  dinner. 

Moat  of  the  goals  are  raised  for  their  hair,  which 
brings  from  20  to  50  cents  a.  pound,  according  as 
fashion  dictates  that  mohair  and  alpaca  is  or  is 
not  to  be  worn.  The  average  cut  of  hair  is  said 
to  be  about  two  and  one-half  pounds  per  animal. 

Unlike  sheep,  which  can  go  long  periods  with- 
out water,  the  goats  must  have  water  frequently, 
and  their  range  has  to  be  planned  with  this  in 
mind.    The  herding,  it  is  said,  has  been  considered 


a  lazy  man's  job.  In  the  past  the  animals* have 
been  given  little  attention*  and  some  owners  still 
follow  the  old  plan. 

Under  new  methods  which  are  being  tried,  the 
herders  must  take  more  care  with  their  flocks.  The 
goats  are  not  allowed  to  spend  more  than  one  night 
in  succession  at  any  camp,  and  are  handled  in  such  a 
way  that  all  the  range  is  used,  but  not  over-grazed. 
Officials  who  are  watching  the  experiments  say 
that  the  approved  methods  will  doubtless  enable 
the  owners  to  derive  greater  profits  from  their 
herds  and  make  it  possible  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  range. 

The  Flushing  of  Ewes 

THE  propagandists  of  cheap  mutton  and  wool 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  A  shortage  of 
wool  and  mutton  exists  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  relieved  in  many  years.  It  therefore  behooves 
those  who  own  flocks  of  ewes  to  handle  them  so  as 
to  obtain  maximum  results,  for  the  harvest  will  be 
rich,  bountiful  and  enduring. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  condition  of  the 
ewe  flock  during  breeding  time  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  controlling  the  fertility.  The  condition  of 
the  ewes  is  a  far  more  important  factor  than  that 
of  the  ram.  Of  course,  the  number  of  ewes  that 
one  ram  can  serve  successfully  must  obviously  de- 
pend upon  his  vigor. 

Flushing  is  the  term  applied  to  the  practice  of 
stimulating  the  organs  of  reproduction  by  supplying 
additional  grain  or  more  succulent  pasture  to  the 
ewes.  An  insufficiency  of  feed  retards  the  breed- 
ing season,  and  reduces  the  fertility. 

To  flush  ewes,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  succu- 
lent pasture  and  fed  one-half  to*  one  pound  per  day 
of  two  parts  oats  and  one  part  bran  for  ten  days 
previous  to  turning  the  ram  in  with  them.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  ewes  be  not  -over-fat 
at  this  time. 

All  the  wool  about  the  dock  of  the  ewes  should 


be  trimmed  away  before  mating.  As  a  means  of 
distinguishing  the  ewes  that  have  been  bred,  paint 
the  ram  on  the  brisket  with  some  color  which  will 
leave  a  mark  on  the  wool  of  the  ewe.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-one  days  the  ram  should  be  painted  another 
color.  In  this  manner  the  owner  is  enabled  to  tell 
whether  or  not  the  ewes  are  "returning." 

Sheep  Insurance 

IT  IS  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  sheep-killing 
dog  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
sheep  raising.  The  farmer  can  do  much,  how- 
ever, to  protect  his  flock  by  building  a  corral  into 
which  sheep  may  be  driven  at  night;  since  it  is  at 
night  that  most  losses  from  dogs  occur. 

On  the  farm  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
a  corral  surrounded  by  a  dog-proof  fence  is  pro- 
vided. This  fence  is  five  feet  high,  and  is  con- 
structed of  woven  wire  and  has  a  barbed  wire  at 
the  base,  two  inches  off  the  ground.  Two  barbed 
wires  also  are  stapled  at  the  top;  the  first,  four 
inches  above  the  woven  wire,  and  the  second,  eight 
inches  above  the  first.  Thus  a  fence  about  six  and 
one-half  feet  high  is  provided. 

The  corral  should  be  large  enough  to  maintain 
a  good  stand  of  grass  at  all  times.  One  acre  is 
enough  to  accommodate  100  head  of  mature  sheep. 
Dividing  the  corral  into  equal  parts  and  alternat- 
ing the  sheep  on  each  portion  every  ten  days  is  a 
good  practice.  Shade  is  desirable.  Provided  it  is 
well  drained,  the  apple  orchard  would  make  an 
ideal  location  for  a  corral. 

An  open  shed  with  southern  exposure  and  good 
drainage,  built  in  the  corral, -will  protect  the  sheep 
from  cold  rains  and  thus  materially  lengthen  the 
pasturing  season.  The  equipment,  including  fence 
and  shed  for  100  mature  sheep,  wil  cost  about 
$125.     It    affords    dog    protection     ««P";~  ^ 
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to  severe  weather  and  wet  quaite.  s. 
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An  Excellent  Tool  Carrier 

PURPOSE— These  tool  carriers  are  excellent  for 
use  as  tool  receptacles,  as  well  as  for  carrying 
tools  from  one  place  to  another.  The  first  car- 
rier is  made  low  so  that  it  will  easily  slide  under 
the  seat  of  a  buggy.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  of 
construction,  there  being  several  hopper  Joints.  The 
second  is  perhaps  more  easily  carried,  as  it  may  be 
held  in  several  different  positions,  or  two  men  may 
each  take  an  end.  Both  carriers  will  serve  the 
same  general  purpose. 

No.  1 

MATERIAL— 
One  piece  %"x8"x2'9"  pine. 
One  piece  %"x8"x3'l". 
One  piece  %"x6"x8'6". 
One  piece  I*,4"x2"x3". 


FARMERS 


OF 


smooth  surface.  Round  off  the  Bharp  corners  at 
the  top  and  on  the  handle,  but  leave  the  ends  of 
the  handle  with  sharp  edges,  to  fit  into  the  notches. 


Sawhorses 


PURPOSE — Sawhorses  are  needed  wherever 
woodworking  of  any  kind  is  done.  Sawhorse- 
No.  1  is  especially  good  "for  a  cabinet  maker  or 
one  who  repairs  furniture.  The  cotton  and  canvas 
pad  does  not  mar  the  wood  in  fine  cabinet  work, 
nor  the  finish  of  any  article  of  furniture  that  is  be- 
ing repaired.  Horse  No.  2  is  light  and  easily 
moved,  and  especially  good  for  light  material;  while 
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A  number  of  6d.  common  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 

One  piece  %"x8"x2'9"  for  bottom. 

Two  pieces  %"x5*£"x3'2"  for  sides. 

Two  pieces  %"x51/^"xl2"  for  ends. 

One  piece  %"x7^"x3%"  for  handle  partition. 

One  piece  I%"x2"x3"  for  saw  holder. 

TOOLS— Saw,  plane,  T-bevel,  brace,  1"  bit,  rule, 
pencil,  compass,  chisel,  and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Set  T-bevel  on  the  square  at  an 
angle  of  5"  to  3".  (See  the  illustration  at  the  left  up- 
per corner  of  the  plate.)  Use  this  angle  in  making  all 
the  joints.  Make  the  bottom  board  2'8"  long  plus 
the  length  added  by  beveling  the  ends.  Plane  the 
side  pieces  to  5%"  wide  and  bevel  the  edges  as 
shown  in  the  end  view  of  the  drawing.  Make  the 
upper  edge  of  the  side  pieces  3'2"  long;  from  these 
longest  points  draw  lines  at  an  angle  with  the  T- 
bevel,  and  saw.  Make  the  ends  in  the  same  manner. 
It  is  best  to  nail  the  box  part  together  before  mak- 
ing the  handle  partition.  The  longest  inside  measure- 
ment of  the  carrier  is  3'%".  Lay  off  this  length  at 
a  point  4%"  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  handle  par- 
tition. Using  the  T-bevel,  mark  the  slant,  and  saw. 
Notice  that  the  opening  in  the  handle  is  9"  long. 
This  allows  the  carrier  to  balance  well  even  tho  the 
tools  are  heavier  at  one  end.  Lay  out  the  opening 
for  the  handle  1%"  from  the  upper  edge.  With  a 
1"  bit  bore  out  the  wood,  and  finish  with  a  chisel. 
Taper  the  handle  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  To  make 
the  saw  holder,  use  a  saw  that  cuts  a  small  kerf. 
Carry  the  saw  teeth  up. 

No.  2 

MATERIAL^- 

One  piece  %"xl2"x2'61/^"  pine. 
One  piece  1/2"xl0"x2'61/2". 
One  piece  %"xl2"x2'4". 
One  piece  %"x7"x2'6%". 

A  number  of  6d.  common  nails  and  6d.  finishing 
nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— The  pupil  will  make  out  his 
own  bill  of  stock. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  chisel,  rule,  pencil,  gauge 
and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— The  construction  of  this  carrier  is 
simple,  the  end  pieces  being  the  only  ones  that  re- 
quire any  work  other  than  sawing  and  planing.  To 
make  the  ends,  mark  points  on  each  edge  4V2"  from 
the  bottom.  Find  the  middle  of  the  upper  end,  and 
mark  points  1"  on  each  side  of  the  middle.  Connect 
the  two  sets  of  points  which  mark  the  skint  on  the 
ends.  Make  the  notch  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
end  so  that  it  will  allow  the  handle  to  slip  down 
snug  and  tight.  Saw  the  notch  to  exactly  %"  wide 
and  IW  deep,  and  chisel  out  the  piece.  Saw  off 
the  corners,  leaving  a  little  space  for  planing  a 


No.  3  is  made  for  holding  heavy  timbers.  The  meas- 
urements in  each  instance  may  be  changed  to  suit 
any  special  or  individual  need.  A  horse  used  by  a 
painter  is  often  made  six  to  eight  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  with  cross  pieces  nailed  on  to  the  legs  to 
make  a  ladder.  This  wide  top  affords  a  platform  for 
the  painter  to  stand  on.  Carpenters  sometimes 
make  these  horses  six  or  seven  feet  high  with  the 
ladder  part  attached,  and  use  them  for  working  on 
low  buildings,  using  them  instead  of  ladders  and 
staging. 

No.  1 

MATERIAL — Pine,  basswood,  or  any  light  wood. 


Two  pieces  %"x2"xl9"  for  end  braces. 

TOOLS — Saw,  plane,  rule,  pencil,  try-square,  T- 
bevel,  screwdriver,  gauge  and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Set  the  T-bevel  on  the  square  at 
an  angle  of  3"  to  8".  (See  illustration  on  Plate  2.) 
This  angle  is  used  to  lay  out  the  bevel  on  the  legs, 
also  the  bevel  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  stretchers 
and  the  ends  and  braces.  Lay»ut  the  bevel  on  each 
leg  and  piece,  and  saw  and  plane  to  the  dimensions 
given  in  the  bill  of  stock. 

ASSEMBLY— Put  the  stretchers  on  each  pair  of 
legs  with  screws.  Nail  on  the  ends  and  lower  braces. 
Screws  may  be  used  in  the  end  pieces,  but  nails 
will  do  very  well.  Before  putting  on  the  lower  piece 
of  canvas  be  sure  that  no  sharp  edges  are  under- 
neath the  canvas  to  make  it  wear  easily.  Stretch 
the  canicas  over  tightly  and  tack  securely;  put  in 
the  cotton  or  excelsior  and  tack  on  the  top  piece  of 
canvas,  as  shown  in  the  detail  in  the  drawing. 

No.  2 

MATERIAL— Pine. 
One  piece  2"x4"x3'. 
One  piece  %"x8"x5'6". 
Thirty-two         flat  head  screws. 
BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 
One  piece  2"x4"x3'  for  stretcher. 
Four  pieces  %"x4"x2'2%"  for  legs. 
Two  pieces  %"x4"xl314"  for  braces. 

TOOLS — Saws,   rule,   plane,  pencil,  try-square, 

t<  rewdriver,  T-bevel,  chisel  and  mallet. 

DIRECTIONS— Saw  and  plane  the  different  pieces 
to  sizes  indicated  by  bill  of  stock.  Set  the  T-bevel 
at  an  angle  of  1"  to  6".  Measure  in  4"  from  each 
end  of  the  2"x4"  piece  and  mark  straight  across  the 
top  side  with  the  try-square.  At  each  end  of  thi ; 
line,  drop  down  on  the  sides  of  the  2x4,  using  the 
given  angle  of  'the  T-bevel.  Draw  lines  4"  further 
in  on  the  2x4  and  parallel  to  the  lines  just  drawn. 
Set  the  gauge  to  7-16"  and  gauge  between, the  lines 
on  the  top  side,  leaving  the  lower  edge'  flush,  as 
shown  in  the  detail.  Saw  and  chisel  out  the  tri- 
angles thus  formed.  Bevel  off  opposite  ends  of  the 
legs  to  make  them  stand  level  on  the  floor.  Lay 
out  and  saw  the  brace  for  each  end  of  the  saw- 
horse.  Bevel  the  upper  edge  to  make  it  fit  up  under 
the  stretcher. 


ASSEMBLY — Fasten  the  legs  with 
using  four  or  five  screws  for  each  leg. 
on  the  end  braces  with  screws. 


2"  screws, 
Also  fasten 


No.  3 


MATERIAL— Pine. 
One  piece  4"x4"x3'6". 


Canvas 


Cotton  ok- 
\\  Exceusiosl. 


Xo  1 

—  3-S" 


Saw  Hoilse.5 


l4-J 


Xo.2 

-3-0"- 


2  Wood  Screws \ 


One  piece  %"x8"x8'. 

One  piece  y8"x6"x24". 

One  piece  %"x4"xl9". 

One  strip  of  canvas  13"x3'10". 

One  strip  of  canvas  15"x3'10". 

Two  dozen  1%"  fiat  head  screws. 

Some  cotton  or  excelsior. 

A  number  of  tacks  and  8d.  common  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 

Four  pieces  %"x4"x2'3"  for  legs. 

Two  pieces  %"x4"x3'6%"  for  stretchers. 

Two  pieces  %"x6"xl2"  for  ends. 


One  piece  2"x4"xl0'6". 
One  piece  %"x4"x5'4/>. 

ASSEMBLY — This  problem  is  so  much  like  saw- 
horse  No.  2  that  the  bill  of  stock  and  directions  will 
almost  be  a  repetition.  The  pupil,  with  a  little 
thought,  can  make  out  his  own  bill  of  stock  and 
manner  of  procedure.  If  all  points  are  not  clear, 
then  the  directions  for  No.  2  may  be  resorted  to. 


Thoro  and  frequent  tillage  conserves  moisture, 
makes  the  soil  loose  and  arable,  controls  weeds, 
aerates  the  soil,  releases  plant  food  and  prevents 
surface  washing. 
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Rural  Activities  in  Massachusetts  Number  of  girls  in  Home  Economic  Clu*s- •  • 


THE  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  is 
unique  among  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  the 
country,  in  that  it  is  solely  an  Agricultural 
College.  In  Massachusetts,  instruction  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  is  provided  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  at  Boston.  The  fact  that  this 
college  devotes  its  entire  attention  to  the  study  of 
agriculture  has  led  to  the  development  of  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  curricula  in  agricultural 
education  to  be  found  anywhere. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  designed  to  give 
the  men  a  good  general  education,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  them  to  specialize  in  any  department  in 
which  a  major  course  is  offered.  For  this  reason 
all  work  done  the  freshman  year  is  required. 
Chemistry,  mathematics,  languages — both  English 
and  foreign — military  tactics,  gymnastics,  geology, 
public  speaking,  elementary  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture and  botany,  are  subjects  the  freshman  must  pass. 

The  sophomore  year  the  student  has  the  elective 
privilege  to  a  small  extent.  The  backbone  of  the 
work,  consisting  of  studies  in  physics,  biology,  Eng- 
lish, agricultural  economics,  or  physical  education 
and  drill,  is  required.  To  satisfy  further  require- 
ments a  free  choice  of  elective  work  is  allowed  in 
the  agricultural,  academic  and  scientific  depart- 
ments. 

Beginning  with  his  junior  year  the  student  begins 
to  specialize.  Aside  from  the  work 
in  his  major,  -he  is  required  to  take 
a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  hu- 
manities and  rural  social  science. 
To  complete  the  requirements  of  his 
major  he  is  at  liberty  to  elect  other 
subjects.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
subjects  a  man  may  specialize  in: 

Agriculture,  agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  dairying,  poultry  hus- 
bandry, floriculture,  forestry,  land- 
scape gardening,  pomology,  economic 
botany,  agricultural  chemistry,  eco- 
nomic entomology,  microbiology, 
rural  journalism,  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, agricultural  education,  ru- 
ral social  science. 

There  are  27  teaching  departments 
in  the  college  which  present  a  total 
of  327  courses.  All  these  are  under- 
graduate courses,  and  every  one  has 
either  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing 
upon  both  the  practical  and  cultural 
development  of  a  man  entering  into 
any  one  of  the  agricultural  vocations. 

The  Short  Courses,  conducted  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Extension 
Department  are  patronized  by  a 
large  number  of  practical  farmers  in 
the  State.  They  are  given  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  come 
to  the  college  for  the  regular  aca- 
demic courses.  They  furnish  the 
student  with  instruction  in  modern 
accepted  methods,  and  are  made  as 
concentrated  and  practical  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Short  Courses  may  be  grouped 
as  follows: 
A — Winter  Schools: 

1 —  Ten  Weeks'  Course. 

2 —  Farmers'  Week. 

3 —  Annual  Beekeepers'  Convention. 

4 —  Polish  Farmers'  Day. 

5 —  Spring  Beekeeping  School. 

6 —  Apple  Packing  School. 

7 —  Annual  Conference  of  County  Agents  and  Vo- 
cational Agricultural  Instructors. 

B — Summer  Schools: 

1—  Summer  School  of  Agriculture  and  Country 
Life. 

2—  School  for  Rural  Social  Science. 

3 —  School  for  Library  Workers. 

4 —  Poultry  Convention. 

5 —  Agricultural  Camps. 

6 —  Conference  on  Rural  Organization. 

C — Miscellaneous  Short  Courses: 

1 —  Short  Course  for  Special  Groups. 

2 —  Special  Days  for  Foreigners. 

3 —  Meetings  of  Organizations  of  the  College. 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  work  in  Massachusetts  is  in 

full  swing.    Last  year  there  were  69,306  boys  and 
girls,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns  of  the 
State,  organized  in  Farming,    Gardening,  Poultry 
and  Domestic  Science  Clubs.    About  1,600  teachers 
acted  as  assistants  in  these  Clubs,  which  are  estab- 
lished in  315  of  the  353  towns  in  Massachusetts. 
Here  Is  a  list  Df  the  number  enrolled  in  1915: 
Number  of  members  of   Home   and  School 
Garden    Club3    growing    potatoes,  flint 
corn,  sweet  corn,  beans  and  tomatoes. .  .67.218 
Number  of  members  of  Agricultural  Clubs 

cultivating  from  one-eighth  acre  up   '<11 

Number  in  Poultry  Clubs   539 


Total   69,306 

There  are  now  a  Pig  Club  and  Calf  Club  in  oper- 
ation. The  first  prize  winners  of  these  Clubs  re- 
ceive a  trip  to  Washington;  those  receiving  second 
prize  have  a  trip  thru  New  England,  and  the  third 
prize  winners  enjoy  a  week's  encampment  at  the 
college. 

Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Pork  Club  con- 
tinue to  work  out  rural  problems,  especially  those 
pertaining  to  hogs,  with  the  same  interest  that  has 
marked  their  work  in  the  past. 

Helping  the  Future  Farmers 

THE  purpose  of  Home  Project  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  of  the  Nebraska 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  is  to  interest  and 
help  boys  and  girls  in  studying  these  vital  sub- 
jects. It  affords  a  definite  plan  whereby  home  and 
school  work  may  be  brought  into  closer  relation 
and  each  made  more  interesting.  Home  projects 
motivate  school  work  in  arithmetic,  language,  geog- 
raphy, nature  study,  and  kindred  subjects,  and  give 
boys  and  girls  practice  in  business  management 
and  the  ownership  of  property. 

Each  project  extends  over  a  season  or  a  year. 
It  consists  in  (a)  doing  a  definitely  planned  piece 


Members  ot  Massachusetts  Pork  <  lull 

of 'work  at  home;  (b)  keeping  records  and  return- 
ing reports  of  expense,  progress  and  results;  (c) 
exhibiting  a  sample  of  the  product  and  a  story  of 
the  season's  work. 

The  Extension  Service  furnishes  plans,  instruc- 
tions, information  and  record  blanks  for  the  follow- 
ing Home  Projects: 

1.  Sewing — May  be  started  any  time;  duration 
depends  upon  individual. 

2.  Cooking— Similar  to  the  Sewing  Project. 

3.  Gardening— Begins  with  first  preparations  for 
the  season's  crop. 

4.  Pig-Raising— Begins  before  July  1;  continues 
four  months. 

5.  Corn-Growing— Begins  with  first  preparations 
for  the  crop. 

6.  Calf-Raising— Begins  in  the  fall;  continues 
eight  months. 

7.  Egg-Producing — Begins  December  1;  con- 
tinues four  months. 

.  8.  Potato-Growing — Begins  with  the  first  prepa- 
rations for  the  crop. 

9.  Hatching-and-Raising— Begins  before  May 
10;  continues  five  months." 

In  order  that  they  may  receive  instruction  for 
planning  and  beginning  their  projects,  members 
usually  are  enrolled  at  least  one  month  before  they 
expect  to  commence  work. 

All  boys  and  girls  who  are  enrolled  in  any  of 
these  projects  are  members  of  the  Nebraska  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Clubs  in  the  county  in  which  they  liVe 
or  attend  school.  A  local  district  or  community 
Club,  with  an  older  person  as  leader,  may  be  or- 


ganized wherever  several  Club  members  can  get 
together  for  Club  meetings.  Such  an  organization 
increases  the  interest  in  Home  Projects  and  offers 
opportunity  for  literary  and  parliamentary  prac- 
tice and  training.  The  Club  contest  organizes  and 
promotes  among  its  members  a  friendly  rivalry  for 
the  achievement  of  results  and  honors.  Local  and 
county  exhibits  may.  be  held  shortly  after  the  com- 
pletion of  one  or  more  projects. 

Achievement  in  Home  Projects  and  Club  work  is 
measured  by  comparison  with  other  members,  and 
is  based  upon:  (a)  quantity,  and  (b)  quality  of 
product;  (c)  economy  in  production,  and  (d) 
faithfulness  in  returning  reports  and  writing  story 
of  the  season's  work. 

Every  Club  member  who  completes  a  project  has 
in  the  use  or  sale  of  his  or  her  product  a  reward 
for  his  or  her  labor.  In  several  projects  achievement 
medals  are  given  to  those  who  earn  first  and  sec- 
ond place  in  each  county,  and  trophies  to  the  State 
champions.  In  a  large  number  of  counties  there 
are  given  annually  one  or  more  free  trips  for  Club 
members  who  earn  high  rank  in  certain  projects. 

Membership  in  the  Nebraska  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Clubs  and  assistance  in  the  Home  Projects  are 
free  to  all  boys  and  girls  in  the  State  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  18  years.  Teachers  and  other  older 
persons  may,  upon  request,  receive  copies  of  all 
material  that  is  provided  for  Club  members. 

Upon  receipt  of  application  for  membership,  the 
Extension  Service  sends  to  each  applicant  a  copy 
of  the  plan  for  the  project  in  which  he  desires  to 
work,  and  a  membership  card.  Upon  the  return 
of  this  membership  card  properly  filled  out  and  in- 
dorsed by  parents  and  teacher,  applicant  is  enrolled 
and  record  blanks  and  further  in- 
structions are  sent.  Seasonal  in- 
structions, written  for  this  purpose 
by  teachers  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Universtiy  of  Nebraska, 
are  sent  to  each  member  during  the 
progress  of  the  project. 

His  Calf  Won  $200 

FIRST,  my  calf  was  a  fine,  healthy 
youngster  when  born,  and  as  I 
intended  to  enter  the  contest  we 
allowed  it  plenty  of  milk  from  its 
mother  to  keep  it  growing  nicely.  As 
soon  as  it  would  eat  I  began  to  feed 
it  corn  meal,  dampened  wheat  bran 
and  cotton  seed  meal.  I  didn't  feed 
much  cottonseed  meal,  as  it  did  not 
care  for  it.  It  was  allowed  to  run 
out  at  night,  early  in  the  spring,  run- 
ning on  green  oats,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer on  green  sorghum.  I  fed  it  quite 
a  variety  of  grain  feed,  just  enough 
to  keep  it  growing  nicely  before  the 
feoding  period  began,  which  wajs 
July  1.  After  that  time  the  amount 
I  fed  was  determined  by  weighing  it 
every  day,  adding  to  the  ration  as 
the  calf  would  clean  up  the  feed. 

I  tried  never  to  overfeed  the  calf, 
as  I  think  that  would  have  been  a 
setback  to  it.    I  gave  the  grain  feed 
at  noon,  and  at  night  it  would  be 
hungry  enough  to  eat  plenty  of  green 
sorghum.    We  had  about  an  acre  or 
J     two  planted  around  the  barn,  and  it 
was  allowed  to  run  on  that  every 
night  till  the    contest    was  ended, 
November  1.      As  we  had  no  frost 
here    before    that    time,    and    it    had    the  milk 
we  allowed  it  night  and  morning,  it  grew  nice- 
lv.    Now  1  think  it  would  have  been  a  still  finer 
calf  if  I  had  allowed  it  to  have  all  the  milk  that 
its  mother  gave,  but  as  we  needed  the  milk  for 
household  purposes,  we  gave  it  half,  which  was 
about  a  gallon  a  day,  till  it  would  eat  everything 
nicely.    Then  we  gave  it  one-fourth  of  the  milk  the 
rest  of  the  time.    I  fed  it  chopped  corn,  maize, 
shelled  oats  and  feteria,  about  equal  parts  of  each, 
daily.    All  these  feeds  we  raised  on  our  farm. 

My  calf  was  5  months  old  July  1,  and  weighed  274 
pounds,  having  gained  251  pounds  during  the  feed- 
ing period  of  123  days.  On  November  1  it  weighed 
525  pounds.  It  was  never  sick  nor  had  any  setback 
of  any  kind.  I  think  the  reason  it  did  so  well  was 
the  green  sorghum  it  ran  on  "at  night,  which  may 
not  be  as  good  as  alfalfa,  but  we  have  no  alfalfa 
here  and  the  sorghum  does  fine. 

My  calf  was  three-fourths  Durham  and  a  quarter 
Jersey.  This  was  the  first  contest  of  any  kind  I 
ever  entered,  and  I  hardly  expected  to  win  a  prize. 
The  Texas  Industrial  Cbngress  baby  beef  contest 
taught  me  something,  as  the  instructions  from  the 
congress  were  very  useful  to  me,  and  if  I  had  won 
no  prize  my  calf  would  have  paid  me  very  well. 

I  intend  to  enter  three  clubs  this  year,  as  I  can't 
enter  the  baby  beef  club  again.  I  will  cnter  the  Mg, 
the  corn  and  the  cotton  clubs.  I  fxp«ct  touse  my 
prize  money  ($200)  for  educational  PurP°x?aegs  al  *™ 
nearly  15  years  old  and  have  %**h™  J°™£r£P 
life  and  on  the  farm  most  ot  tne  «m"- 
Hamnton,  Texas  Baby  Beef  Champion.  1915. 
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Mow  the  Roadsides 

ROADSIDES  get  to  looking  rather  ragged  by 
this  time  of  the  year  If  they  are  not  given 
a  good  and  thoro  cutting  with  a  horse  mower 
or  a  scythe.  They  have  lost  much  of  their  fresh 
beauty  of  springtime  and  are  fast  taking  on  the 
drab  monotones  of  maturity.  But  their  beauty,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  as 
compared  to  the  danger  they  present  to  traffic  in 
this  condition,  and  their  menace  to  the  fields  ad- 
joining them. 

By  the  middle  of  September  roads  become  mere 
aisles  thru  jungles  of  tall  weeds  and  grass  unless 
the  owners  of  the  farms  alongside  show  sufficient 
public  spirit  and  private  pride  to  keep  these  jun- 
gles under  submission.  So  tall  and  dense  does  this 
growtli  become  that  one  can  scarcely  make  an  in- 
telligent guess  as  to  the  nature  and  boundaries  of 
the  roadside  ditches,  if  he  is  indeed  able  to  tell 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  ditch  at  all  on  either 
side.  And  that  is  a  source  of  very  serious  danger 
to  those  who  are  using  the  roads. 

The  bare  and  beaten  pathway  of  a  country  road 
is  scarcely  ever  wide  enough  for  two  teams  or 
whicl'es  of  any  kind  to  meet  and  pass  each  other 
without  one  or  both  of  them  getting  their  right 
hand  wheels  into  this  jungle  growth.  And  where 
one  is  unable  to  tell  where  the  grade  drops  off  and 
how  far  it  drops  before  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
side  ditch,  he  must  turn  out  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution  and  care.  Even  then,  accidents  occur  every 
day  thruout  the  country. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  driving  in  the  daytime 
with  a  quiet  team  of  faithful  horses.  It  is  much 
worse  when  at  night  with  a  skittish  young  animal 
you  meet  an  automobile  rushing  toward  you  with 
glaring  and  blinding  electric  headlights.  It  is 
even  worse  than  that  when  you  yourself  are  driv- 
ing a  car,  for  the  pesky  thing  has  no  more  sense 
than  to  go  anywhere  your  hand  on  the  steering 
wheel  tells  it  to  go,  even  to  destruction,  for  it  has 
none  of  the  intuitive  animal  instinct  for  danger 
which  the  horse  or  the  mule  has  in  such  abundance. 

Many  States  have  laws  demanding  that  land- 
owners shall  keep  this  growth  cut.  But  laws 
should  be  unnecessary  in  such  cases;  one's  personal 
pride  in  the  appearance  of  his  property,  and  pro- 
vision for  his  own  personal  safety,  should  prompt 
him  to  do  his  full  share  in  such  things. 

Mark  All  Bridges 

AT  EACH  end  of  every  bridge  and  culvert,  no 
matter  how  small  and  insignificant  it  may  be, 
there  should  stand  a  white  post.  It  should 
be  tall  enough  to  be  seen  easily,  above  all  interven- 
ing growth  of  bushes  and  weeds,  for  a  distance  of 
50  to  100  yards  in  either  direction  along  the 
road  which  it  crosses.  Such  white  posts,  visible 
by  daylight  or  lamplight,  would  prevent  many  acci- 
dents of  a  serious  nature  in  a  year. 

If  one  were  to  collect  extensive  statistics  regard- 
ing the  various  causes  of  accidents  on  country 
roads  in  which  an  automobile  was  involved,  cither 
directly  or  indirectly,  they  would  find  that  in  a 
very  large  percentage  of  them  a  short  or  un- 
recognized bridge  or  culvert  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  it.  The  driver  of  the  car  or  other  vehicle 
which  was  wrecked  either  did  not  know  it  was 
there  or  naturally  supposed  that  it  was  longer 
than  it  proved  to  be;  the  result  was  that  he  drove 
off  the  end  of  it  and  was  more  or  less  seriously 
smashed  up.  Such  accidents  often  occur  where 
two  vehicles  meet  and  pass  each  other  when  one 
or  both  of  the  drivers  is  not  fully  familiar  with  all 
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the  details  of  every  rod  of  the  road  along  which 
he  Is  driving.  In  these  days  when  the  great  bulk 
of  the  traffic  over  country  roads  is  by  automobile 
the  driver  who  is  thoroly  familiar  with  every  rotl 

of  every  road  Ire  travels  is  a  rarity.  Were  there  a 
marker  of  this  kind  at  each  end  of  every  bridge  or 
culvert  this  entire  group  of  accidents  would  be 
completely  done  away  with.  Such  markers  should 
be  just  as  much  a  part  of  a  bridge  or  culvert  as 
is  the  hole  thru  which  the  water  runs  across  the 
road,  for  the  stream  of  humanity  which  would  be 
guided  across  the  bridge  by  such  markers  is  far 
more  constant  than  is  the  stream  of  water  guided 
across  the  road  by  the  bulk  of  the  bridges  and 
culverts  thruout  the  country. 

If  road  officials  are  not  disposed  to  put  up  such 
markers,  or  road  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  cost,  •  then  we  would  suggest  that  here  is  an 
excellent  field  of  endeavor  for  local  automobile  and 
public  improvement  clubs.  Or  farmers  living  near 
such  bridges  and  culverts  could  put  up  bulletin 
boards  which  would  act  as  danger  signals  and  ad- 
vertisements at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Consolidated  Country  School 

EFFICIENCY  is  finally  entering  into  the  man- 
agement of  country  schools.  The  most  visible 
form  which  the  movement  is  assuming  is  that 
of  consolidation  of  several  district  schools  into  one 
large,  well-equipped  school  with  a  capable  com- 
plement of  teachers.  Gradually  the  old  one-roomed 
district  school,  crude  in  construction,  crude  in 
equipment  anil  all  too  often  incompetent  in  its 
teacher  and  its  methods,  is  giving  way  to  the  more 
modern  educational  plant,  just  as  the  old  walking 
plow  is  giving  way  to  the  riding  plow  and  the 
tractor-driven  gang  plow  outfit.  New  and  modern 
equipment  is  just  as  essential  in  our  schools  as  in 
our  barns  and  fields. 

A  good  example  of  these  contrasts  in  schools  can 
be  had  by  comparing  the  schools  in  a  township  of 
one  of  the  prairie  States.  Four  of  the  nine  dis- 
tricts have  consolidated.  Three  of  these  had  the 
conventional  one-room  school  building  with  stove 
heat  and  dilapidated  outhouses.  The  fourth  one 
differed  from  the  others  only  in  that  it  was  a  two-, 
roomed  building  with  two  teachers,  as  it  was  lo- 
cated in  a  little  hamlet  of  fifty  people.  In  these 
schools  the  children  were  taught  nothing  more  than 
the  old-fashioned  "grade"  subjects.  If  the  parents 
wanted  their  children  to  study  anything  beyond 
the  "grades"  they  must  send  them  to  one  of  the 
town  high  schools  five  or  more  miles  away, 
and  pay  tuition  in  addition  to  taking  them  to  and 
from  school  night  and  morning  or  paying  their 
board  with  some  family  in  the  town. 

Now  note  the  contrast.  The  new  building  is  of 
brick.  It  has  a  central  heating  plant,  running  hot 
and  cold  water  supplied  from  a  well  under  the 
building,  toilet  rooms  in  the  building  with  a  septic 
sewage  disposal  plant,  gasoline  vapor  lighting  sys- 
tem which  also  furnishes  gas  for  use  in  the  labora- 
tories. It  is  completely  supplied  with  the  latest 
and  most  efficient  instructional*  equipment,  includ- 
ing four  acres  of  choice  farm  land,  scientific  lab- 
oratories for  the  boys,  cooking  and  sewing  labora- 
tories for  the  girls  and  a^ymnasium  for  the  train- 
ing of  bodies  as  well  as  minds.  The  pupils  are 
hauled  to  and  from  school  without  charge.  A 
child  graduating  from  this  school  is  admitted  to 
any  college  in  the  State.  The  girls  are  equipped 
to  be  efficient  homemakers,  the  boys  to  be  business 
farmers,  for  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  house- 
hold economy  are  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of 
study. 

May  the  day  come  quickly  when  all  of  the  little 
one-room  schools  will  be  superseded  by  these  mod- 
ern and  efficient  consolidated  schools  which  train 
children  for  liring. 

The  World's  Gold  Supply 

NEARLY  one-third,  or  fully  30  per  cent,  of  the 
worJd's  supply  of  gold  money  is  now  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  claimed.  We  are  now  the 
largest  owner  of  gold  of  all  the  nations.  This  shift- 
ing of  the  world's  gold  money  center  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  great  war  which  has  been  sweeping 
over  Europe  for  the  past  two  years  and  more.  This 
change  can  be  either  a  curse  or  a  blessing  to  us; 
which  it  shall  be  will  depend  upon  ourselves. 

Gold  is  not  wealth,  it  is  but  a  token  of  wealth. 
Real  wealth  consists  of  materials,  supplies  and 
manufactured  articles  which  may  be  exchanged 
for  each  other  or  for  these  tokens  of  wealth,  the 
various  forms  of  money  of  which  gold  coin  is  the 
foundation.  We  have  given  Europe  real  wealth  for 
this  mere  token  of  wealth,  but  it  was  wealth  which 
we  were  able  to  spare  without  depriving  ourselves 
of  anything  which  we  needed  or  without  seriously 
crippling  or  handicapping  our  basic  and  essential 
industries. 

Our  future  use  of  this  gold  will  determine 
whether  it  shall  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  us.  If 
we  turn  misers  and  hoard  it  for  the  mere  love  of  the 
golden  metal  it  will  be  a  curse  to  us.  If  we  put 
It  out  to  work  in  the  great  task  of  developing  un- 
used natural  resources  and  much-needed  industries, 


the  products  of  which  we  have  formerly  been  accus- 
tomed to  buy  abroad,  then  it  will  be  a  blessing  to 
us,  for  tokens  of  wealth  increase  in  volume  only 
when  used  to  produce  more  wealth  for  the  ex- 
change of  which  tokens  are  needed. 

Some  Thrashing  Lessons 

SCATTERED  thruout  the  country  there  were,  the 
middle  of  September,  lields  of  grain  still  un- 
thrashed.  Shocks  of  wheat  and  oats  standing 
patiently  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  separator 
with  its  engine  and  crew  of  workmen.  Shocks 
which  have  grown  tattered  and  weather-beaten  dur- 
ing their  long,  silent  vigil,  some  even  turning  green 
in  a  sort  of  a  second  childhood  as  it  were. 

As  they  have  stood  they  have  deteriorated  in 
value.  Much  grain  has  been  eaten  by  the  birds, 
considerable  of  it  has  been  shelled  off  by  the  winds 
that  blew  over  the  shocks  by  day  and  by  night. 
Before  it  was  thrashed  a  measurable  percentage 
has  sprouted  undej;  the  influence  of  rain  and 
warmth  and  has  grown,  as  an  examination  of  many 
shocks  in  various  fields  showed.  When  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents  there  has  been  another  form 
of  Iobs,  probably  equal  to  these  others  put  together; 
that  is  the  loss  which  comes  from  a  decrease  in 
market  grade — and  so  in  price  received  for  it — 
resulting  from  the  weather,  storms  and  partial 
damage  done  to  the  kernels  from  standing  so  long 
in  the  shock.  Another  important  loss,  and  one  all 
too  often  overlooked  by  the  advocate  of  shock 
thrashing,  is  the  depreciation  in  the  feeding  value 
of  the  straw  because  so  much  of  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  for  so  long.  Had  the  grain 
been  stacked  as  soon  as  possible  after  harvest  all 
these  losses  would  have  been  avoided. 

Were  all  the  grain  growers  in  any  one  vicinity 
to  agree  to  thrash  only  from  the  stack  they  would 
all  make  more  money  from  their  grain  fields  and 
would  get  their  grain  thrashed  with  no  more  labor 
or  expense  in  the  end  than  is  now  required  for 
shock  thrashing.  There  is  probably  no  job  on  a 
farm  which  is  done  in  a  more  inefficient  manner 
or  with  more  loss  of  time  than  thrashing  from  the 
shock.  When  thrashing  from  the  stack  there  is 
much  less-  time  lost  because  of  damp  or  rainy 
weather.  The  stacking  can  be  done  by  the  regu- 
lar crew  of  help  on  the  farm,  or  at  least  by  only 
two  farmers  clubbing  together.  If  the  weather 
does  not  permit  stacking,  the  men  can  all  engage 
in  some  other  work  with  practically  no  loss  of 
time.  The  man  who  has  been  thru  the  mill  in  both 
methods  understands  readily  how  this  works  out. 
When  the  grain  is  once  in  the  stack  the  thrashing 
can  wait  the  convenience  of  the  owner;  he,  instead 
of  his  work,  is  the  master  of  the  situation. 

At  its  best  shock  thrashing  is  nothing  more  than 
a  makeshift,  a  promise  of  better  methods  to  come 
in  the  future.  It  is  a  sign  of  pioneer  conditions, 
but  one  which  hangs  on  too  long  with  many  men. 
Some  excuse  the  habit  by  saying  they  must  thrash 
at  once  from  the  shock  to  raise  money  with  which 
to  pay  debts.  That  excuse  will  pass  for  early  shock 
thrashing,  but  not  for  late.  But  the  good  business 
man  never  permits  his  debts  to  force  him  in  such 
ways. 

A  Tip  to  the  Producer 

FARMERS  who  make  a  business  of  raising  live- 
stock should,  it  goes  without  saying,  be  care- 
ful students  of  the  livestock  market  reports. 
Those  who  have  been  watching  the  Chicago  live- 
stock market  within  the  last  week  or  two  have  had 
several  evidences  that  such  a  policy  is  a  good  one  to 
acquire.  At  times  the  cattle  market  has  dropped 
materially  for  no  apparent  good  reason.  The  pack- 
ers, who  do  the  bulk  of  buying,  attributed  the  de- 
clines to  scarcity  of  laborers  to  handle  the  livestock 
supply.  This  is  quite  a  new  market  influence. 
Ordinarily,  the  market  is,  or  should  be,  governed 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  contended  by  some  followers  of  the  trade, 
however,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  breaks  was  the 
fact  that  the  packers  were  buying  their  supply  in 
the  country  and  ignoring  the  receipts  on  hand  at 
the  stockyards. 

While  there  is  no  denying  that  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  labor  due  to  the  demand  by  munition  factories 
for  laborers,  it  seems  fairly  plausible  that  the 
packers  should  be  able  to  secure  sufficient  em- 
ployes as  well  as  any  other  business  men  in  the 
country.  It  would  be  well  for  the  stockmen  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  country  buying  situation 
as  it  affects  them.  In  the  past  the  competitive 
market  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
channel  for  disposal  of  livestock.  The  question  of 
whether  the  packer  shall  receive  his  supply  in  the 
country  or  at  the  market  lies  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  packer,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  It 
seems  to  The  Farming  Business  that  the  present 
prosperity,  enjoyed  alike  by  the  laborer  and  the 
capitalist,  should  be  in  some  measure  reflected  back 
to  the  long-suffering  producer. 

At  any  rate,  the  country  buying  proposition  and 
its  effects  are  worthy  of  the  deop  study  of  the  men 
who  produce  the  meat  for  the  nation. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


GOOD  steers  are  in  good  demand,  and  are 
selling  for  good  prices.  Outside  of  the  spe- 
cialties, the  trade  has  been  poor.  Compared 
■with  last  week  the  top  is  higher,  but  the  range 
of  prices  is  lower  on  the  inside,  as  is  the  bulk  of 
sales.  Prime  weight  stuff  is  scarce,  and  the  buy- 
ers are  willing  to  pay  for  all  they  can  get.  Re- 
ceipts of  this  class  of  stuff  during  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  rather  scarce,  as  is  shown  by  the 
avarice  which  the  buyers  display  when  going  after 
that  part  of  the  crop.  The  $11.50  quotation  in  the 
cattle  market  is  still  maintained  for  this  reason, 
while  the  other  prices  are  lower  because  of  the 
dearth  of  the  commoner  kinds.  On  the  whole,  the 
supplies  have  been  light  at  every  market  due  to 
the  stale  supply  that  still  remains  on  the  hands  of 
the  packers,  and  their  reported  inability  to  cash 
the  crop  that  cost  them  record  levels  when  the 
strike  scare  sent  prices  skyward. 

Most  of  the  costly  product  has  been  shipped 
East  in  an  effort  to  make  room  for  the  supply  in 
the  killing  pens,  which  tire  packers  have  been 
unable  to  work  off  because  of  the  lack  of  skilled 
labor,  and  a  possible  curtailment  of  meat  consump- 
tion due  to  the  return  of  somewhat  warm  weather. 
Good  fat  yearlings  have  been  in  good  call  all  along, 
and  sales  show  that  the  prices  paid  are  right  up 
at  the  top.  The  half-fat  yearlings,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  selling  quite  slow,  in  keeping  with  the 
trade  for  the  other  thin  classes.  Western  cattle 
are  about  steady.  The  runs  of  this  class  have  been 
light  because  of  the  warnings  of  the  trade  to  hold 
off  the  stuff. 

Compared  with  a  week  ago,  when  the  market  as- 
sumed normal  proportions  after  the  strike  situa- 
tion sent  prices  higher,  the  trade  is  higher.  The 
range  of  prices  is  about  the  same,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  steer  sales  show  increases  of  from  20c  to  40c. 
Receipts  have  been  less  than  half  of  last  week. 
This  is  just  what  the  market  has  needed.  Continua- 
tion of  this  policy  will  anyway  maintain  present 
levels,  and  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  prices 
higher.  It  is  good  policy  for  the  reason  that  the 
packers  are  getting  some  stuff  direct,  being  unable 
to  kill  it  at  other  markets,  and  they  have  some 
livestock  in  their  killing  pens  that  has  been  held 
over  because  of  the  surplus  that  was  accumulated 
last  week  in  their  eagerness  to  lay  in  a  good  crop 
for  fear  that  the  railroad  strike  would  tie  up  ship- 
ments. They  have  been  using  this  fact  to  help  cut 
prices  on  the  in-between  ljinds.  This  fact  cannot 
be  used  to  club  the  values  of  the  best  weight  stuff, 
because  there  is  not  enough  of  this  kind  to  go 
around,  and  as  a  result  a  premium  is  paid  in  order 
to  get  it.  The  trade  as  it  is  has  a  thin  upper  crust ; 
that  is,  the  number  of  sales  above  the  $10.50  mark 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  cattle 
that  have  been  sold  under  that  mark. 

The  market  is  in  need  of  weight.  Prices  are 
made  in  accordance  with  that  and  quality.  Plain 
heavy  steers  have  been  receiving  good  call,  their 
quality  considered,  and  farm  better  than  the  com- 
moner Jcinds.  The  market  has  shown  some  fluc- 
tuations on  various  kinds.  Kinds  that  sold  good 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  week  were  bought  at 
prices  10c  to  15c  lower  on  the  close.  Some  plain* 
steers  have  sold  at  and  above  the  $11  notch  simply 
because  they  possessed  the  desired  weight.  Their 
class  was  not  the  best,  but  the  beef  put  them  over. 
Then  again,  the  good  light  yearlings  that  yielded 
product  that  was  good  enough  for  shop  trade  got 
good  action. 

Calves  have  been  selling  like  the  dickens.  Quo- 
tations up  to  $13.50  were  few,  ljut  nevertheless  the 
sales  were  actual.  The  market  has  been  strong, 
and  not  only  that,  the  receipts  have  been  less  than 
one-third  the  number  that  was  received  last  week. 
The  poor  stuff  has  been  selling  up  to  $9,  while  the 
choice  kinds  have  been  selling  from  $12.75  to  $13, 
with  the  better  kind  going  above  that  mark.  The 
in-between  kinds  have  be#n  selling  with  good 
strength,  both  in  demand  and  prices. 

The  stocker  market  is  rather  6low.  Action  has 
been  lacking,  and  the  buy  of  two  or  three  days 
has  accumulated,  with  the  result  that  values,  with 
the  exception  of  the  good  kinds,  were  rather  weak, 
and  the  market  will  have  to  work  off  the  surplus 
before  it  can  resume  its  normal  stride.  The  trade 
has  been  dull,  for  the  country  has  hardly  yet  re- 
covered from  the  labor  scare.  The  slowing  up  in 
the  demand  for  stockers  and  feeders  is  expected  to 
be  only  temporary,  for  the  outlook  is  that  the  coun- 
try will  soon  lay  in  a  heavy  crop.  The  prices  of 
the  finished  product  are  high,  and  this  usually  at- 
tracts the  country,  especially  those  who  have  suf- 
ficient feed,  but  lack  the  stock.  Fancy  feeders 
have  been  selling  up  to  $7.80,  with  a  good  sprink- 
ling down  between  $7  and  $7.40.  The  larger  num- 
ber of  sales  have  been  made  below  the  $7  mark, 
with  some  real  light  skimpy  stuff  down  to  $4.50. 

THE  hog  market  is  about  35c  to  40c  higher  than 
the  close  of  last  week.  This,  trade  was.  least 
^affected  by  the  railroad  scare,  and  readjust- 
ment of  the  situation  was  effected  without  any  so- 
rious  price  decline.   The  depression  was  only  mo- 


Government  Crop  Report 

Crop 

Sept.  1,  1916 

Final,  1915 

All  wheat. 

.    611,000.000  bu. 

1,011,505,000  bu. 

Corn   

2,710,000,000  bu. 

3,054,535,000  bu. 

Oats   

1,230,000,000  bu. 

1,540,3*2.000  bu. 

Barley   .  .  . 

.    184,000,000  bu. 

237,009,000  bu. 

Potatoes  . 

.    318,000,000  bu. 

359,103,000  bu. 

Do.,  Sweet. 

.     69,300,000  bu. 

74,295,000  bu. 

Hay  

86,200,000  tons 

85,225,000  tons 

Apples  . .  . 

67,700,000  bbls. 

76,670,000  bbls. 

Peaches  . . 

.      36,900,000  bu. 

63,460,000  bu. 

mentary,  for  the  $11.50  quotation  has  again  been 
restored,  and  it  looks  as  tho  the  trade  will  fight 
some  to  keep  prices  above  the  $11  notch.  It  has 
been  expected  on  numerous  occasions  when  the 
trade  broke  that  the  prices  would  go  back  to  the 
10c  range,  but  it  seems  as  tho  it  rallies  when  it  is 
not  expected  and  not  only  gains  the  lost  ground, 
but  adds  a  bit  on  to  sweeten  the  prices. 

Hog  prices  at  the  present  time  are  the  highest 
of  the  year — higher  than  for  a  few  years.  It  was 
expected  that  the  market  would  reach  the  $12  mark 
this  month,  and  from  the  looks-  of  things  it  will', 
but  the  market  is  hard  to  predict.  The  12c  pre- 
diction is  merely  a  guess,  but  it  seems  as  tho  it 
will  materialize,  despite  the  numerous  times  that 
the  market  has  started  the  other  way.  The  coun- 
try has  heeded  the  admonition  of  the  trade  to  hold 
down  the  number  of  hogs  sent  to  market,  and  as  a 
result  the  cutting  of  supplies  in  half  has  had  the 
tendency  to  send  values  higher,  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  the  trade  to  work  off  the  accumulated 
stock.  At  Buffalo  the  market  has  reached  the 
$11.85  mark;  but  considering  the  freight,  it  is 
hardly  any  higher  than  the  values  that  prevail  on 
the  Chicago  market.  Taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, Chicago  is  about  the  highest  livestock 
market  in  the  world.  Nothing  seems  to  beat  it, 
both  in  the  way  of  demand  and  prices. 

"Singeing"  hogs  continue  to  sell  at  top  prices. 
The  Canadian  trade  has  been  a  Godsend  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  bacon  hogs,  for  the  prices  at  the  present 
time  for  this  grade  of  stuff  are  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  day  of  the  heavy  hog  seems  passed,  with 
the  medium  weight  now  in  good  graces. 

The  shipping  demand  for  the  week  has  only  been 
fair.  The  traders  in  this  division  have  also  gath- ■ 
ered  some  supplies,  and  are  acting  on  small  orders 
until  the  situation  rights  itself.  The  light  receipts 
have  permitted  readjustment  without  the  logical 
price  depression.  While  the  trade  is  as  good  as 
the  high  time  of  the  year,  figuring  top  prices,  the 
general  run  of  prices  all  around  are  about  25c 
lower.  The  general  price  range  at  the  present  time  is 
the  lowest  the  year  around.  Pigs  are  selling  slowly 
and  poorly.  The  market  has  accumulated  a  very 
generous  supply  of  this  class  of  stuff,  nearly  all  of 
a  common  variety,  and  until  this  has  been  worked 
off,  the  trade  will  hardly  be  of  any  good. 

BREEDING  ewes  and  feeding  lambs  are  selling 
within  60c  or  70c  of  the  price  of  the  finished 
product,  depending  upon  the  quality  and  weight 
Of  the  feeders.  This  is  merely  an  indication  of  how 
the  sheep  and  lamb  trade  is.  Breeding  ewes  are  sell- 
ing from  $10.25  to  $10.75,  which  is  an  indication 
that  the  country  does  not  think  that  the  Iamb  trade 
is  going  to  slow  up  and  prices  go  lower.  At  this 
price,  each  ewe  will  cost  $10  or  more.  The  bulk 
of  the  sheep  sales  are  40c  higher  than  a  week  ago, 
and  lamb  values  show  an  increase  of  75c  in  the 
range,  and  practically  a  steady  top,  compared  with 
the  prices  that  prevailed  on  the  high  trade  of  last 
week. 

The  call  of  the  country  for  feeding  and  breeding 
stock  has  helped  the  killing  trade;  that  is,  the 
country  has  taken  a  lot  of  stuff  off  the  market  that 
would  be  poor  sellers  to  the  packers,  but  wouM 
serve  as  good  feeding  stock.  The  few  breeding 
ewes  that  have  been  Bent  to  market  have  found  a 
ready  outlet,  and  the  trade  is  in  a  position  to  han- 
dle more,  but  the  supply  is  far  less  than  the  de- 
mand. Sorted  Western  stuff  has  been  selling  at 
good  prices,  as  have  native  lambs.  Sorting  has 
not  been  so  strict,  because  of  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  Western  lambs  show  some  good  class,  and  all 
practically  are  of  a  uniform  weight  and  size. 

WHEAT  prices  are  again  above  the  .c'.1Tr0 
mark.  European  news  at  the  close  of  the 
week  caused  wheat  prices  to  decline,  hut 
not  enough  to  bring  them  below  that  mark.  War 
news  concerning  the  Joining  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Allies  had  a  bearish  effect  on  the  trade.  With  Rou- 
mania  in,  and  Greece  apparently  about  to  come  in, 
on  the  side  of  Russia  and  her  allies,  the  chances 
seem  much  better  for  opening  the  Dardanelles  and 
letting  the  stored  up  flood  of  Russian  wheat  pour 
into  the  world's  market.  This  prospect  affected 
the  price  in  the  Decemher  and  May  delivery  mar- 


kets more  than  in  the  cash  grain  market  for  imme- 
diate delivery.  But  always  as  a  bracer  to  hold  up 
prices  is  the  undisputed  fact  of  the  shortage  and 
poor  quality  of  the  year's  North  American  wheat 
crop. 

THE  Government  crop  report  for  September 
first  showed  corn  prospects  better  than  com- 
mercial crop  reporting  agencies  had  been 
prophesying.  Timely  rains  in  many  sections 
boomed  quantity  prospects,  and  continued  warm 
weather  kept  alive  the  hope  of  good  quality.  Some 
sections  are  drought  damaged  beyond  question,  so 
that  quality  prospects  are  below  last  year  for  the 
entire  country.  But  frost  is  still  a  thing  of  the 
future,  while  last  year  it  was  already  a  thing  of 
the  past,  so  it  seems  probable  more  marketable 
corn  will  be  gathered  this  year  than  last.  As  a 
result,  corn  prices  fell  off  during  the  week. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Broomhall  cables  from  Liverpool  that  advices 
have  been  received  there  of  unfavorable  grading  of 
Canadian  crop  with  yields  lowered. 

*  *  * 

Missouri  State  report  shows  only  two-thirds  as 
many  hogs  on  feed  as  a  year  ago.  Spring  pigs,  76 
per  cent;  brood  sows,  75  per  cent.  Cattle  on  feed, 
63  per  cent;  stock  cattle,  85  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

Based  on  reports  from  numerous  points  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  corn  crop  in  these 
four  states  is  estimated  at  8S9,000,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  991,250,000  bushels  shown  in  Govern- 
ment report  on  Aug.  1,  and  1,064,000,000  bushels 
raised  last  year. 

*  *  • 

A  wire  from  Columbus,  Neb.,  says:  "Some  fired 
places  in  Nebraska,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
corn  crop  is  large,  of  good  quality  and  well  away 
from  frost.  From  Yankton  here  there  is  as  good 
a  crop  in  sight  as  I  have  ever  seen  during  last 
seven  years.    Lots  of  corn  is  ripe  now.  Weather 

hot  and  corn  is  maturing  rapidly." 

*  *  * 

B.  W.  Snow  says:  "Corn  condition  68.7,  against 
79.1  last  month.  Crop  indication  2,564,000,000  against 
2,872,000,000  bushels  last  month.  Winter  wheat, 
450,000,000  bushels.  Spring  wheat  condition  when 
harvested  42.2,  with  thrashing  returns  indicating  a 
total  crop  of  about  145,000,000  bushels  of  all  grades. 
Crop  of  Minnesota  .and  the  Dakotas  about  89,000,000 
bushels  with  failure  complete  over  large  areas.  Oats 
crop  indicated  by  thrashing  returns  to  date  1,195,- 
000,000  bushels.    Barley  about  185,000,000  bushels. 

*  *  * 

Oats  weakened  in  sympathy  with  other  grains. 
The  trade  was  featured  by  active  buying  by  cash 
interests,  and  it  is  estimated  that  foreigners  took 
about  1,000,000  bu  oats  out  of  the  pit.  Longs  sold 
freely,  being  influenced  by  the  Government  report 
and  by  prospects  of  liberal  supplies  of  feeding 
stuffs  this  year.  Cash  oats  were  lc  lower,  and  the 
limited  shipping  facilities  are  affecting  the  market 
to  no  small  extent.  Receipts  of  oats  in  Chicago  for 
the  week  were  3.551,000  bu,  with  shipments  2,311.000 
bu.  The  seaboard  reported.  300.000  bu  oats  taken 
for  export.  Primary  receipts  for  the  week  totaled 
8,529,000  bu,  against  8,848,000  bu  a  year  ago. 

The  Northwest  mills  are  likely  to  have  difficulty 
in  buying  enough  wheat  to  supply  their  needs  this 
coming  year.  At  all  the  big  winter  wheat  markets 
there  is  a  strong  demand  for  wheat  aside  from  the 
Northwest  demand.  According  to  one  commercial 
report,  the  three  big  spring  wheat  States  have  only 
about  49,000,000  bu  wheat  aside  from  durum  and 
the  amount  required  for  seed,  while  the  Minneapo- 
lis and  country  mills  in  the  Northwest  grind  an- 
nually about  155,000,000  bu  of  wheat.  This  indi- 
cates an  urgent  demand  for  all  the  offerings  of  win- 
ter wheat,  and  the  movement  from  the  West  and 
Southwest  to  the  spring  wheat  centers  is  likely  to 
be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

*  *  * 

One  crop  expert  says:  "The  general  condi- 
tion of  corn  has  been  materially  lowered  dur- 
ing August.  The  northern  States — South  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  the  larger  part  of 
Illinois — has  held  up  better  than  the  southern  sec- 
tions, but  thruout  the  entire  belt  I  find  that  the  pro- 
longed drought  and  continued  heat  caused  more 
impairment  than  a  cursory  view  of  the  fields  indi- 
cate. It  is  a  spotted  crop  everywhere.  Local 
showers  here  and  there  account  for  some  localities 
reporting  fair  conditions.  Barren  stalks  and  im- 
perfectly filled  ears  are  more' numerous  than  usual. 
There  is  a  large  acreage  of  corn  that  will  not  be 
out  of  the  way  of  frost  before  Oct.  1.  Kansas  Okla- 
homa and  Missouri  will  falb  short  of  last  year  s 
yields  fully  300,000,000  bushels.  As ;  the  crop  IB 

i  i  i~  :t  to  t^n  oar  v  to  make  an  accui«*ie  ^ 
not  yet  ma4e. it  is  too  earl y  t*n  obseryations  made 

Kg  he ^0Smontn,even  in  the  best  sections, 
would  Place  it  around  2,550,000,000  bushels. 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


A  New  Farm  Wagon 

ANEW  low-down  pivot  wheel  steel  farm  wagon 
has  just  been  placed  on  the  market  by  an 
Iowa  manufacturing  company.   This  is  a  new 
departure  and  probably  will  create  a  great  deal  of 
interest  among  farmers. 
This  wagon  is  built  very  low,  it  being  possible  for 


a  man  to  step  onto  the  platform  carrying  at  the 
same  time  a  bundle  of  corn  stalks.  This  makes  it 
practical  for  one  man  to  do  the  work  in  hauling 
fodder  and  corn  stalks  that  on  higher  wagons  re- 
quires two  men. 

It  has  pivoted  front  wheels  like  an  automobile, 
thus  doing  away  with  all  tongue  whipping  and  giv- 
ing the  wagon  a  stability  unknown  in  the  ordinary 
style  of  fifth-wheel  wagons. 

It  is  stated  by  the  manufacturers  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  tip  this  wagon  over,  and  that 
it  runs  light  and  easy  on  the  roughest  and  most 
uneven  surfaces  because  of  the  flexibility  of  the  four 
wheels  located  as  they  are,  one  under  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  body.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
steel  except  the  tongue  and  rack.  It  uses  a  style  of 
straight  skein  axle  with  its  patented  process  of  axle 
construction.  The  wide  round-edged  tires  on  the 
wheels  keep  the  wagon  up  and  prevent  it  cutting 


thru  meadows  and  soft  places  as  it  would  do  if 
the  tires  were  square-ed-ged,  and  narrow. 

This  wagon  was  first  exhibited  at  a  dairy  show 
last  fall  and  created  much  attention. 

New  Binding  Mechanism 

A BIG  harvester  company  has  become  interested 
in  this  new  invention — a  new  mechanism  for 
a  binding  machine.    It  consists  of  a  movable 
binding  needle,  which  cooperates  with  a  knotter  for 


deflecting  the  twine  fed  out  of  the  needle  after  each 

binding  operation. 


Removes  the  Botfele  Cap 

THE  bottle  cap  remover  as  a  feature  of  a 
pocket  knife  was  added  at  the  expense  of 
one  of  the  blades,  but  a  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  without  sacrificing  a  blade  is  shown 
herewith  in  a  new  invention.  A  small  plate  is  se- 
cured to  the  heel  of  the 
handle  by  a  spring  con- 
nection, and  when  this  is 
opened  it  is  large  enough 
to  engage  the  edge  of 
the  bottle  cap,  and,  act- 
ing as  a  lever,  to  pry  the 
cap  from  its  place  on  the 
bottle.  It  is  a  rather 
unique  device,  and  at 
first  glance,  perhaps, 
would  not  appear  to  be 
practical.  Yet  repeated 
experiments  have  proved 
that  it  more  than  fills  the 
bill  and  performs  the  task 
described  above  in  a 
manner  that  usually  •  '• 
evokes  from  the  observer  expressions  of  pleased 
surprise. 

Air  Prescribed  for  Patients 

THE  air  breathed  by  an  invalid  may  be  now 
compounded  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
medicines  are.    If  it  is  found  desirable  that 
an  invalid  should  have  mountain  air  of  the  higher 
elevations  or  the  pine-laden  air  of  New  Jersey, 

or  the  salty  air  of  the 
seaside,  these  can  be 
brought  to  his  bedside, 
or  after  he  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  extent  of 
attending  to  business 
matters,  the  device 
may  be  placed  on  the 
office  desk  and  the 
health-giving  draughts 
of  air  taken  in  while  at 
work.  The  apparatus 
shown  herewith  has  been 
recently  patented  by  a 
Pittsburgh  inventor.  It 
completely  cleanses  and 
rejuvenates  the  air  and  charges  it  with  any  medical 
agent  desired.  The  air  is  filtered  and  dehydrated 
by  being  drawn  by  an  electric  fan  thru  a  fabric, 
calcium  chloride  and  charcoal,  after  which  it 
passes  thru  the  influence  of  a  powerful  electric 
light  which  destroys  all  germ  life.  It  is  then 
passed  thru  water  to  which  has  been  added  the  de- 
sired medicinal  agent.  All  of  these  treatments  take 
place  within  the  walls  of  a  small  cabinet  of  con- 
venient size  and  shape. 

Milk  Can  Device 

A CALIFORNIA  man  has  devised  a  teapot  as 
an  improved  sanitary  holder  for  cans  con- 
taining liquids  such  as  condensed  milk  and 
the  like.  Discharge  and  vent  openings  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  pot  so  that  the  liquid  may„be  con- 
veniently poured.  The 
can  is  held  rigidly  in  po- 
sition by  sockets.  Before 
placing  the  can  in  the  pot 
an  outlet  hole  is  punched 
in  the  bottom  and  a  vent 
hole  in  the  top.  The  de- 
vice is  rather  unusual 
looking,  but  appears  to  be 
of  a  practical  character. 
The  two  illustrations  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  the 
improved  sanitary  holder. 
The  lower  diagram  shows 
the  technical  part  of  the 
device  clearly  enough  for  those  who  have  not  seen 
how  it  operates.  The  invention,  according  to  infor- 
mation given,  was  the  result  of  many  experiments. 
The  end,  however,  justifies  the  means  in  this  case. 

Steel  Helmet  in  War 

THE  steel  helmet,  first  introduced  into  warfare 
in  medieval  times,  is  now  or  soon  will  be 
worn  by  nearly  all  the  soldiers  in  the  present 
conflict.  Already  adopted  by  the  Germans  and 
French,  the  steel  helmet  is  being  issued  to  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a  month.  It  is 
flatter,  or  of  lower  pitch,  than  the  French  helmet, 
and  has  no  flutings.  Between  the  helmet  and  its 
double  lining  of  felt  and  wadding  are  fixed  a  num- 
ber of  rubber  studs,  which  take  up  the  shock  of  a 
blow.  The  wadding  comes  next  the  head,  so  that  in 
case  of  penetration  and  a  resulting  scalp  wound  it 
acts  as  a  dressing. 


Automobile  Sleeping  Device 

THE  auto-camp  shown  in  the  center  page  il  us- 
tration  will  fit  most  cars  without  alteracion, 
but  where  the  running  board  length  is  less 
than  51  inches  it  is  necessary  to  place  another 
board  on  top  of  same,  which  increases  the  distance 
from  fender  to  fender,  thus  giving  the  required 
length. 

The  front  end  of  the  running  board  on  some  cars 
is  in  advance  of  the  front  of  the  top  and  these  cases 
are  taken  care  of  by  an  upper  shelter  top.  bar  pro- 
jecting forward  of  the  car  top. 

The  manufacturers  concluded  that  this  sleeping 
device  to  fill  all  desires  and  requirements  must  be 
located  not  within  the  car,  but  must  necessarily  be 
an  easily  removable  attachment  and  so  located  that 
the  top  shelter,  or  tent,  over  the  sleeping  bed  would 
be  a  continuation  of  the  top  of  the  car.  This  con- 
clusion was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  to  use  the  ton- 
nean  of  the  car  for  sleeping  purposes  allows,  firstly, 
no  room  for  baggage  while  so  occupied,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  tonneau  is  certainly  the  very  best  loca- 
tion to  convert  into  a  dressing-room. 

With  those  points  in  view  their  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  the  designing  of  a  collapsible  bed  so 
attached  to  the  running  board  that  it  would  lie 
snugly  packed  away  on  same  when  traveling  a  .1 
when  set  up  for  the  night  would  permit  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  car  stepping  thru  the  door  into  bed  and 
all  under  the  same  roof. 

A  collapsible  bed  frame  attached  to  the  running 


This  Device  *  ttiJ  »>■ 

board  and  a  tent  over  same  being  a  continuation  of 
the  car  top  was  not  so  difficult  a  problem,  but  where 
they  put  in  their  hard  study  was  to  contrive  a 
strong  spring  mattress  fabric  so  flexible  that  same 
could  be  rolled,  or  folded,  into  a  small  space — all 
they  had  to  fall  back  on  was  in  the  line  of  the  old- 
fashioned  canvas  cot,  which  lacks  strength,  is  al- 
ways hard  and  will  sag  to  the  middle  when  occupied 
by  two  people — also  the  various  makes  of  woven 
wire  and  link  spring  fabric,  which  will  not  roll  or 
fold  up. 

It  was  up  to  them  to  design  something  to  answer 
the  purpose  and  by  ?l  combination  of  the  two  they 
have  produced  a  flexifte  spring  mattress  fabric  that 
will  roll  or  fold  into  an  exceedingly  small  space, 
will  not  sag  to  the  middle,  capable  of  1,000  pounds 
weight  and  as  easy  as  any  bed  in  one's  home. 

The  sleeping  portion  of  the  bed  inside  the  frame 
is  full  48  inches  wide,  by  78  inches  long;  the  frame 
is  constructed  of  metal-capped  wooden  bars  and 
angle  iron  and  so  swiveled  to  the  running  board 
plate  that  any  up  or  down  movement  of  the  tonneau 
will  not  affect  it.  All  members  are  attached  a>  d 
there  are  no  parts  to  be  lost  in  the  setting  up  or 
collapsing  of  the  bed. 

The  shelter  top  is  of  12-oz.  dry  treated  U.  S.  Army 
khaki,  does  not  reach  to  the  ground,  but  is  secured 
to  the  side-rails  of  the  bed,  while  the  bow,  which 
extends  to  the  outer  end  of  same,  is  constantly  urged 
outward  and  downward  by  means  of  extension 
springs  attached  to  the  foot-rail,  thus  always  keep- 
ing the  shelter  top  taut. 

The  bed  collapsed  measures  8  inches  by  9  inches, 
and  is  51  inches  long,  can  be  set  up  or  collapsed  in 
three  minutes  or  entirely  removed  from  the  run- 
ning board  by  loosening  four  bolts. 

For  V\\\l  Information  Regarding  of  Tins,-  New  1  \ 
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NTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Straw  Spreader  Attachment 

OXE  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the 
dry  farmer  in  central  Washington  is  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  or- 
ganic or  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  In  the  past 
this  has  not  been  appreciated.  The  stubble,  straw 
and  weeds  have  been  burned  in  order  to  make  it 
easier  to  plough  and  weed  the  next  season.  The 
advent  of  the  "blow  problem"  has  forced  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  straw  and  stubble, 
and  farmers  are  now  attempting  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  economically  returning  the  straw  to  the 
soil  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  other 
operations.  When  the  "combine"  is  used  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  straw  has  been  a  serious  problem,  as 
at  best  it  is  either  bunched  or  windrowed.  In 
either  case,  if  heavy,  it  must  be  picked  up  or 
burned,  or  it  will  seriously  interfere  with  future 
plowing  and  weeding. 

During  the  season  an  Adams  County,  Washing- 
ton, farmer  devised  a  remedy  for  this  difficulty,  and 
after  using  a  spreader  on  his  "combine"  for  the 
entire  season  expressed  his  unqualified  satisfaction 
with  the  results. 

The  farmer  secured  a  spreader  from  the  local 
agent,  and  instead  of  fitting  it  with  the  customary 
basket-rack,  etc.,  simply  set  it  on  the  rear  hounds 
of  a  wagon  running-gear,  gearing  it  for  driving  to 
the  wheels  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  basket- 
rack  is  used.  A  short  conveyor  was  devised  to 
carry  the  straw  from  the  machine  back  to  the 


spreader,  the  running  gear  upon  which  the 
spreader  is  carried  being  attached  to  the  rear 
frame  of  Ihe  "combine"  by  means  of  the  wagon 
reach. 

The  operation  of  such  a  spreader  increases  the 
draft  of  the  "combine"  from  one  to  two  hors»3, 
but  in  no  other  way  adds  to  the  cost  of  harvesting. 
The  straw  is  spread  equally  and  evenly,  and  in  a 
way  not  to  interfere  with  later  operations.  In 
fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow  the  track  of  the 
machine  as  far  as  straw  distribution  is  concerned. 
When  the  field  is  later  plowed  there  is  absolutely 
no  interference  from  the  straw. 

When  it  is  desired  to  bunch  a  part  of  the  straw 
for  feed  or  bedding,  the  spreader  may  be  easily 
dropped. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  attachment  on  the 
"combine"  are  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  used  this 
method  of  harvesting.  There  may  be  conditions  or 
seasons  where  it  may  be  impracticable  to  return 
all  of  a  heavy  growth  of  straw  to  the  field,  but  in 
general  this  is  not  necessary  for  continued  soil 
fertility.  The  spreader  does  not  materially  in- 
crease the  cost  of  harvesting,  but  it  returns  the 
straw  to  the  soil,  where  it  belongs,  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  later  tillage. 

To  Polish  a  Range 

FIRST,  cleanse  all  grease  from  your  range  and 
give  it  a  good  coat  of  blacking,  then  saturate 
a  cloth  with  turpentine,  rub  it  on  the  dull 
blacking  and  polish  with  a  piece  of  newspaper  or 
a  flannel  cloth.    Have  your  range  cold  before  you 
use  the  turpentine. 

■nil  l)l»f ovrrlex,  W  rite  The  J-'nrmliiK  IluMlneNH 


Medicine  in  Horse's  Bit 

SUBTERFUGE,  strategy  and  ingenuity  m .ist  often 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing a  dose  of  medicine  to  a  horse,  but  this 
task  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a 
new  drenching  bit  which  overcomes  the  difficulties 

ordinarily  encountered  in 
administering  medicine 
to  beasts.  It  consists  of 
a  hollow  mouth-piece, 
or  bit,  to  one  end  of 
which  is  attached  a  slen- 
der funnel.  The  device 
is  held  in  the  animal's 
mouth  by  a  strap  extend- 
ing over  the  head  be- 
hind the  ears.  Medicine 
poured  into  the  funnel 
flows  into  the  animal'1? 
throat  thru  a  small  hole 
in  the  bit's  side.  A  metal 
loop  is  fastened  to  either 
end  of  the  bit;  to  this 
may  be  attached  a  rope 
by  which  the  beast's  head 
may  be  drawn  high  into  the  air,  making  it  neces- 
sary for  the  animal  to  swallow  the  potion  admin- 
istered. 

When  Farmer  Writes  Checks 

ANY  farmer  who  has  occasion  to  write  checks 
undoubtedly  will  manifest  some  interest  in 
the  device  shown  herewith.  One  effective 
way  of  preventing  fraudulent  manipulation  of 
checks  is  by  means  of  a  series  of  irregular  perfora- 
tions mechanically  impressed  in 
the  paper  over  the  amount.  Any 
effort  to  change  the  amount  of 
the  check  will  be  manifest  at 
once,  for  the  irregular  cutting 
of  the  paper  presents  difficulties 
that  cannot  be  readily  overcome 
by  any  one  inclined  to  tamper 
with  the  figures  thereon.  This 
impression  does  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  the  reading  of  the 
amount.  A  pocket  protector  for 
checks  consists  of  a  little  de- 
vice no  larger  than  a  nail  clip- 
per, which  is  made  to  straddle 
the  paper  of  the  check  and,  by 
means  of  a  lever,  two  tocth-like 
surfaces  are  brought  together 
to  make  the  ragged  indentations  upon  the  paper. 

Keeps  Bread  Slices  Uniform 

A KITCHEN  novelty  which  will  interest  a  great 
many  women  is  a  breadboard  with  a  gauge 
and  guide  mounted  upon  one  end  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  housewife  or  servant  to  cut 
the  bread  in  even  and  uniform  slices.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  dinner  party 
depends  on  the  amount 
of  attention  that  is  given 
to  such  details  as  the 
slicing  of  the  bread,  and 
this  little  device  takes 
care  of  this  matter,  and 
it  is  not  every  woman 
who  can  perform  this 
task  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion. All  will  agree  that 
the  bread  in  nice  even 
pieces  is  much  more  in- 
viting than  when  pre- 
sented in  irregular 
chunks.  For  this  reason 
the  device  should  appeal 
particularly  to  the  woman  who  prepares  the  meals, 
while  her  husband,  and  perhaps  her  sons,  are  busy 
in  the  fields. 

Trichinae  in  Pork 

A REPORT  of  the  Public  Health  Service  cor- 
rects the  erroneous  idea  entertained  by  many 
people  that  pork  which  has  passed  the  Gov- 
ernment inspection  is  necessarily  free  from 
trichinae.  There  is  no  known  method  of  inspection 
which  makes  it  certain  that  these  parasites  are 
not  present  in  uncooked  and  otherwise  untreated 
pork.  Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  more  than  14 
out  of  every  1,000  hogs-  slaughtered  in  this  country 
contain  trichinae.  The  parasites  may  be  destroyed 
by  prolonged  exposure  to  extreme  cold  and  by  cer- 
tain special  methods  of  curing;  but  these  processes 
are  not  generally  applicable,' and  the  one  practical 
safeguard  against  the  dreaded  disease  trichinosis 
is  thru  cooking  of  pork,  whether  fresh  or  cured. 


Getting  a  Line  on  Biddy 

THIS  is  an  illustration  of  a  trap  nest--not  a 
guillotine.    It  is  designed  to  help  the  poul- 
try breeder  to  find  out  his  good  layers  and 
to  keep  pedigrees.    It  is  ver*r  simple.    It  may  be 
attached  to  the  underside  of  the  dropping  board, 
with  the  front  facing  the  pen  and  arranged  so  that 


it  can  be  easily  removed.  The  dropping  board  will 
then  be  the  roof  of  the  nest. 

The  rear  of  nest  may  be  of  wire  for  the  sake 
of  ventilation.  If  the  nest  is  placed  on  the  wall, 
slats  or  wire  should  be  inserted  from  the  front  of 
the  nest  to  the  wall  at  a  sharp  angle  to  prevent 
the  hen  from  roosting  on  the  nest.  When  she  en- 
ters the  nest,  the  hen's  back  raises  the  door,  which 
releases  the  catch  and  allows  the  door  to  shut.  The 
catch  should  be  set  so  that  its  edge  just  holds  the 
door,  the  position  being  regulated  by  a  screw  or 
nail  at  the  lower  inside  edge  of  the  catch.  A 
washer  on  the  screw  will  prevent  it  from  sticking. 
The  guard  around  the  catch  holds  the  nesting 
material  away.  The  nest  should  be  visited  fre- 
quently to  release  the  hens. 


A  New  Bean  Harvester 

THIS  drawing  shows    the    invention — a  bean 
harvester — of  a  farmer  of  Croswell,  Michi- 
gan.   The  apparatus  is  a  sort  of  a  harp- 
shaped  frame  and  has  means  for  swinging  cutter 
discs  toward  and  from  the  ground.    An  application 
for  a  patent  on  the  device  was  filed  April  7,  1915, 


and  it  recently  has  been  officially  recorded  in  a 
patent  magazine. 


Automatic  Fire  Extinguisher 

THIS  invention  refers  particularly  to  an  au- 
tomatic portable  fire  extinguisher,  and  has 
for  an  object  to  provide  a  container  and 
means  for  distributing  a  fire  extinguishing  fluid 
therein.    Another  object  is  to  provide  a  portable 


r 


extinguisher  arranged    to    be    r.ele»"?  ^^the 
whereby  the  extinguishing  fluid  is  applied  in  the 
vk-initv of  the  heat  which  sets  the  device  in  opera 
to     The  extinguisher  is  adapted  to  be  hung  in 
any  position  at  any  desired  point. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

J  DON'T  know  what  you'll  think  about 
this,  sir,"  Jeff  said,  when  with  Mr. 
Bradley  and  Maggie  he  entered  the 
office  after  putting  the  car  up.  He 
held  up  the  letter,  the  end  of  which 
was  torn  open.  "It's  got  a  check  in  it 
from  a  druggist  in  Santa  Fe.  I'm 
willing  you  should  go  into  it,  if  you 
like."  His  glance  took  in  Maggie's 
eager  face  as  he  handed  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Bradley.  "The  check  is  for  the 
Indian  secret  I  shipped  to  this  drug- 
gist. II  is  used  as  an  antidote  for 
snake  bites,  and  this  druggist  sells 
it  to  the  other  druggists  of  the  South- 
west. If  you  think  it  is  on  the  square, 
sir,  I  want  to  present  the  check  to 
Miss  Margaret.  I  got  the  antidote  out 
of  the  old  stone  pile  on  her  property." 

Mr.  Bradley  took  the  letter  and  ran 
one  hand  over  his  blond,  crisp  locks 
in  a  perplexed  manner.  He  drew  out 
the  contents  and  opened  the  check, 
with  Maggie  pressing  close  to  his  el- 
bow in  excited  curiosity.  When  he 
had  read  the  letter  and  studied  the 
check,  he  laid  both  down,  still  looking 
perplexed. 

"I  reckon  you'll  have  to  let  in  more 
light  on  this,"  he  said,  meeting  two 
pairs  of  anxious  young  eyes  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  own.  "The  check  talks 
loud,  but  it  doesn't  say  just  how  it 
happened  to  exist.  Did  you  know 
about  it?"    He  turned  to  Maggie. 

"I  should  say  I  didn't!  Jeff  kept 
it  to  himself.  He — he  was  always 
fussing  around  that  stone  pile — 
nights.  I'd,  see  a  light  out  there,  but 
he'd  never  tell  what  he  was  doing." 

Jeff  grinned  in  an  embarrassed  way. 
He  brought  forward  a  chair  for  Mag- 
gie to  sit  in,  and  then,  with  his  hat 
under  his  arm  and  his  bandaged  hands 
disposed  of  in  the  easiest  position,  he 
remarked : 

"I  was  working  overtime."  This 
brought  a  smile  from  his  audience  of 
two,  but  there  was  no  resentment  in 
it.  "I  expect  I'd  better  begin  at  the 
beginning,"  he  added,  with  character- 
istic thoroness,  while  Maggie,  too 
eager  to  be  seated,  listened  with 
parted  lips,  "and  that  is  to  say  that 
down  in  Arizona  there  is  an  Indian 
province  called  Tusayan.  The  Indians 
of  Tusayan  are  called  the  Mokis. 
You've  heard  of  the  Mokis  and  their 
annual  snake  dance.  Every  year  in 
August  they  hold  the  snake  dance  be- 
cause of  the  severe  droughts  at  that 
time.  And  the  snake  dance  is  a  cere- 
mony they  conduct  for  bringing  rain 
upon  the  parched  fields." 

Jeff  grinned  significantly  at  Maggie, 
then  resumed  the  tale.  "For  days 
before  the  dance  is  held  all  the  men 
and  boys  of  the  tribe  are  sent  out 
thru  the  country  about  to  round  up 
the  snakes,  capture  them  in  nets  or 
bags,  and  bring  them  alive  and  un- 
harmed to  the  place  where  the  dance 
is  to  be  held." 

Maggie  drew  a  shivery  breath,  and 
her  gaze  was  one  of  growing  disgust. 
Jeff  noted  it  with  a  ripple  of  satisfac7 
tion. 

"Then,"  he  went  on,  "when  the 
snakes  are  all  ready,  they  are  clumped 
into  big  earthen  jars,  and  the  Indian 
priests  take  charge.  The  jars  are 
kept  covered,  and  the  priest  takes  the 
snakes  out  barehanded,  dips  each  into 
a  kettle  of  some  strange  liquid  that  is 
near  by,  and  then  it  is  tossed  across 
the  room  upon  a  sand  pile.  They 
writhe  about  in  the  sand  and  dry  off, 
and  when  all  are  dry  enough  the 
dance  begins.  There  are  forty  priests, 
or  more,  who  take  part  in  the  dance, 
each  one  bearing  a  snake  in  his  arms 
or  in  his  mouth." 

Here  Maggie  sank  into  her  chair 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"I  never  heard  anything  so  horri- 
ble!" she  gasped  between  her  fingers. 
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Mr.  Bradley  nodded  for  Jeff  to  go 
on. 

"Well,  after  the  dance  the  snakes 
are  prayed  over.  Each  snake  is  sup- 
posed to  carry  away  a  prayer  to  the 
gods  who  can  make  it  rain.  And  when 
they  are  allowed  to  go,  of  course  they 
scatter  in  all  directions.  But  during 
the  performance  the  priests  are  liable 
to  get  bitten,  tho  they  try  to  be  care- 
ful. And  if  a  snake  is  coiled  they  get 
him  off  that  notion  before  he  can  be 
picked  up.  At  one  dance  I  heard  that 
two  old  snakes  coiled  together,  and 
an  old  snake  driver  had  to  be  called 


ing"  at  the  stone  pile — getting  this 
fluid.  It  is  so  scarce  that  the  drug- 
gists pay  big  for  it.    There  is  the 

check." 

Jeff  nodded  at  the  slip  of  paper  on 
the  desk,  but  his  eyes  questioned  Mr. 
Bradley's  face  dubiously. 

"Well,  well!  This  is  some  wonder," 
that  gentleman  said,  "but,  say,  does 
this  fluid  stuff  counteract  the  snake 
bite?" 

"That  I  don't  know,  but  the  people 
believe  it  does,  and  so  they  pay  a  big 
price  for  it.  That  makes  a  market 
for  the  fluid.     They  think  the  stuff 


"Being  the  Heiress,  What  Do  Yon  Say  to -the  Scheme  f" 


in  to  make  them  uncoil.  They  are 
safer  to  handle  uncoiled." 

"By  ginger!"  Mr.  Bradley  ex- 
claimed. "Is  this  true?  It's  incredi- 
ble. And  they  do  it  in  a  Christian 
country  every  year?" 

Jeff  could  understand  the  emotions 
of  both. 

"Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "hundreds  of 
white  folks  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
to  see  the  Moki  snake  dance  every 
year!  Sometimes  a  white  man  is 
taken  into  their  priesthood.  Father 
told  me  of  a  man  who  lived  among 
the  Indians  and  got  their  confidence 
and  was  made  a  priest.  He  tried  to 
find  out  their  antidote  for  snake  bite, 
but  they  kept  that  secret  from  ihim. 
They'd  keep  promising  to  tell  'next 
year,'  but  he  never  learned  what  it 
was.  Then,  by  accident,  it  was  found 
out  and  was  published  in  one  of  the 
papers.  I  read  it  myself,  and  I  saw 
the  Mexicans  get  the  fluid.  It  is  in  a 
sac  that  is  in  the  snake.  So  I  used 
to  get  it,  too.    That's  what  I  was  do- 


will  save  their  lives." 

Jeff  and  Maggie  both  looked  up  at 
the  critical  face  of  their  friend,  but 
Mr.  Bradley  was  not  silently  musing 
about  the  tale  that  Jeff  had  told,  nor 
was  he  concerned  about  the  check. 
He  was  think4ng  of  the  mind  that 
questioned  the  right  or  wrong  of  tak- 
ing the  check.  Jeff  had  pleased  him 
in  other  ways.  He  pleased  him  now. 
Then  he  studied  the  slip  of  paper 
with  eye  wrinkles  deepening. 

"I'll  cash  it  for  you,"  he  said. 

Maggie  turned  to  Jeff.  "It  is  all 
your  check,  Jeff,"  she  said  earnestly. 
"It  is  not  mine,  is  it,  Mr.  Bradley?" 

"If  you  like,"  Jeff  suggested,  "I'll 
keep  the  bounty." 

Mr.  Bradley  pulled  himself  up. 
"Bounty?"  he  asked  in  new  surprise. 
"What  bounty?" 

"Oh,  yes,  a  bounty — fifty  cents  a 
head  for  rattlers,"  Jeff  laughed.  "That 
is  what  this  county  pays,  and  I  de- 
livered the  goods.    There  were  ex- 


actly fifty-seven  rattlers  in  that  stone 

pile." 

"Fifty-seven  —  nothing!"  exclaimed 
his  employer,  with  a  low  whistle. 

Maggie  drew  a  deep  breath  and 
gazed  at  Jeff  with  sudden  respect.  He 
met  her  glance  frankly. 

"What  I  think  ought  to  be  done  with 
the  stone  pile,  Miss  Margaret,"  he 
urged,  "is  to  move  the  stones  down 
to  the  spring  that  is  under  the  big 
willow  trees  in  the  meadow  and  build 
a  dairy  there." 

There  was  a  pause.  Surely  that 
brain  of  Jeff's  was  full  of  surprises. 
Mr.  Bradley  looked  up  past  the  band- 
aged hands,  past  the  plowman  shoul- 
ders, up  to  the  student  face  that  was 
still  grimy  with  the  smoke  of  yester- 
day's fire  and  red  under  its  applica- 
tion of  oil,  and  to  the  eyes  that  had 
only  a  disinterested  purpose.  They 
were  earnest,  honest  eyes  that  met 
another's  undaunted. 

"The  idea,"  Mr.  Bradley  thumped 
the  desk*  "is  a  hummer!  I  never 
thought  of  it  until  now,  but  I  am  sure 
it  can  be  done.  My  auto  truck  will 
haul  the  stones.  I  won't  charge  much 
for  that.  Then — let's  see,  Maggie — 
do  you  come  in  on  this?\  Being  the 
heiress — "  he  stopped  with  a  whim- 
sical gesture — "what  do  you  say  to  the 
scheme?" 

"I'll  ask  Daddy,"  Maggie  replied,  as 
he  turned  to  her. 

But  her  face  darkened  with  the 
words.  It  was  of  no  use  to  ask  Daddy 
a  thing.  And  Mr.  Bradley,  seeing  the 
shadow  on  her  face,  turned  away. 

"It  will  be  a  mercy,"  he  said,  "to 
decide  these  things  by  yourself.  And, 
listen:  The  insurance  money  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  roof  and  for 
the  labor  on  the  new  dairy.  Here  is 
this  check,  too,  for  fixtures.  And  any- 
thing more  that  is  needed  I  can  loan 
you  money  for.  I've  made  it,"  he 
added  slowly,  "from  the  land  I  bought 
of  you,  Maggie,  but  with  the  money 
you  now  have  you  won't  need  much, 
anyhow." 

Maggie  took  in  this  last  statement 
with  rising  emotion. 

"Oh,  if  I  knew  how  "  she  began 

woefully. 

"I  can  explain  matters  to  the  court," 
suggested  Mr.  Bradley,  determined  to 
see  this  child  thru  her  troubles  if  he 
could,  "and  secure  further  power  of 
attorney,  so  that  while  Mr.  Price  is 
ill  we  can  make  any  changes  that 
shall  seem  best  for  the  property.  But 
now,  for  the  present,  whom  will  you 
have  to  do  the  chores  and  look  after 
the  place  generally?  You  can't  live 
in  the  house  until  it  is  mended." 

"If  Jeff  will  "  she  said,  shyly,  re- 
membering her  recent  scorn  of  him 
and  her  repentance;  and  now  came 
surges  of  gratitude  that  made  her 
dark  eyes  glow  as  she  looked  to  see  if 
he  would  refuse. 

"He'd  better  sleep  over  at  the  house, 
then,"  Mr.  Bradley  replied.  "And 
some  time  we  will  have  definite  plans 
made.  Do  you  want  him  to  sleep 
there?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!"  Maggie  cried.  "He 
may  have  the  best  bed  in  the  house— 
anything  there  is,  and  all  of  it!" 

She  thought  of  his  bunk  of  hay  in 
the  Bradley  barn.  Jeff  did,  too,  and 
he  smiled  assent. 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  he  said,  and  went 
out. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  of 
thanksgiving  that  Jeff  came  to  the 
door  of  the  Price  home  late  in  the  aft- 
ernoon. Maggie  had  given  him  the 
key  to  the  kitchen  door,  and,  enter- 
ing there,  he  stood  gazing  with  cu- 
rious glances  at  the  havoc  and  disor- 
der that  lay  about  him. 

The  Price  homestead  was  built  with 
an  L  at  the  back.  This  was  the 
kitchen,  and  a  woodroom  was  at  one 
side  of  the  small  porch.  Attached  to 
the  L  was  a  two-story  front,  which 
contained  three  rooms  below  and  two 
above,  one  of  which,  with  its  gabled 
window  facing  south,  was  Maggie's 
sleeping-room.     The  other  chamber 
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■wiad  been  for  years  used  as  a  catch-all 
f.or  unused  furniture,  seed  corn,  cloth- 
ing, herbs  and  empty  butter  and  fruit 

«  jars. 

On  the  floor  dust  and  cobwebs  lay 
undisturbed,  and  the  double  windows 
that  faced  to  the  north  were  fly-specked 
and  covered  with  a  film  of  smoke. 
There  were  roomy  closets  off  each 
t  bedroom,  and  a  hall  separated  them, 
leading  by  a  closed  stair  to  the  din- 
ing-room below.  But  Jeff  did  not 
mount  the  stairs.  He  tiptoed  from 
♦kitchen  to  dining-room,  thence  to  par- 
lor and  bedroom,  all  in  dreadful  dis- 
order with  the  furniture  that  had  bee.i 
hastily  put  back  a'fter  the  fire. 

He  grinned  meditatively  at  the  dis- 
array of  chairs,  tables,  bed-clothing, 
crockery  and  tinware.  Fortunately 
the  milk  in  the  pans  had  remained  un- 
disturbed thru  the  melee.  The  door 
of  the  pantry  had  a  trick  of  falling 
shut  of  its  own  weight,  and  the  little 
room  was  serene  and  v  clean  of  the 
dust  and  smoke  that  was  everywhere 
outside. 

"This  week's  butter  output  is  safe," 
Jeff  muttered,  after  glancing  in. 

Going  back  to  the  dining-room,  where 
Daddy's  bed  was  shoved  to  one  side, 
tho  still  intact,  he  stood  whistling 
thru  his  teeth  and  conjuring  ideas  of 
order.  The  afternoon  sun  was  send- 
ing its  yellow  rays  slantwise  thru  the 
windows,  and  milking  time  was  draw- 
ing near.  One  of  the  men  had  vol- 
unteered to  do  his  work  at  Bradley's, 
and  thus  he  was  free  to  give  himself 
to  the  work  of  'clearing  up. 

"The  first  thing  here  is  .  military 
rule.  Attention!"  he  called  out,  as  if 
the  dumb  sticks  of  furniture  had  ears. 
"Salute!  Shoulder  arms  —  march! 
Hay-foot — straw-foot — halt ! " 

Jeff  flew  at  the  chairs,  untangled 
them,  and  sent  them  spinning  to  their 
places.  In  spite  of  _  his  bandaged 
hands  he  tugged  at  the  larger  pieces 
with  determined  celerity.  He  wiped 
up  the  bare  floor  with  a  damp  mop. 
He  beat  out  the  braided  rugs*  and 
spread  them  down,  -one  in  front  of  the 
fireplace,  in  which  he  laid  kindlings, 
|  and  on  these  an  old  apple  stump  that 
'  bad  become  black  with  age  and 
weather.  He  had  the  long  unused 
grate  fire  to  look  forward  to  for  a 
pleasant  evening,  after  the  stock  had 
been  cared  for  and  his  own  supper 
prepared  and  eaten. 

He  whistled  cheerily  as  he  worked, 
and,  altho  his  hands  were  sore  and 
swollen  from  fighting  the  Are  of-  the 
day  before,  the  pain  was  forgotten 
in  the  unique  situation,  for  he  felt 
that  he  had  come  to  a  turning  point  in 
his  life.  Behind  him  lay  the  days  of 
hunger  and  the  homeless  nights  with 
toil  unrequited.  Before  him  was  a 
prospect  that  made  his  heart  light. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  was 
ready  for  the  evening's  enjoyment. 
With  the  aid  of  his  lantern  he  selected 
another  gnarly  old  apple  stump  from 
a  heap  near  the  pump,  and  carried  it 
in  to  place  with  its  mate  in  the 
fireplace.  His  supper  eaten,  he  lighted 
the  kindling  with  a  twist  of  burning 
paper,  and  drew  a  rocking  chair  near 
the  snapping  blaze.  A  few  books 
from  the  old  secretary  he  arranged 
on  the  table  with  its  red  cover  and  its 
blue  glass  lamp.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  rebandage  his  smarting  hands,  and 
when  he  was  comfortable  he  leaned 
back  with  a  slow,  meditative  grin. 

"Gee!"  he  whistled.  "Gee!  I'm 
some  folks!  And,  believe  me,  if  I 
had  got  a  grouch  that  time  they  told 
me  to  'travel,'  I  wouldn't  have  liad  a 
roof  to  my  name  tonight,  would  I?" 

He  watched  the  snapping,  leaping 
flames  a  moment,  and  then  sprang  up 
and  went  to  the  window.  Out  there 
-under  the  hemlock  tree  not  far  from 
the  door,  was  the  place  he  had  slept. 
.  that  first  night  when  Daddy  Price  and 
Maggi*:  had  given  a  starving  lad 
brown  bread  and  cold  boiled  pork. 
How  good  it  had  tasted  to  his  fam- 
ishing self!  He  opened  the  door  and 
stood  outside  a  moment  Just  to  look 
i  at  the  tree  and  to  picture  himself 
asleep  under  its  low-hanging 
branches. 

"By  gee!"  he  said  as  he  came  back 
and  sat  down,  by  the  crackling  fire, 
"I'm  on  the  inner  circle  now,  all  i  k  '  t, 
an r)  I  guess  it  pays  if  we  kick  the 
jrouches  as  far  as  we  can  and  keep 
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'em  away."  He  drew  off  his  boots  and 
placed  his  feet  on  the  braided  rug  be- 
fore the  fire. 

"Margaret,  my  dear,"  he  called  to 
an  invisible  lady,  and  turned  toward 
the  partly  closed  parlor  door,  "have 
you  got  a  pair  o'  slippers  handy?" 
The  silence  was  not  a  comforting  re- 
sponse, and  he  turned  back  with  a 
growl.  "Say,  fresh  kid,  you,  Jeff  Over- 
time! You'd  best  keep  your  place,  or 
the  next  time  you  'travel'  you'll  for- 
get something  in  your  haste.  And 
where'll  you  get  audther  chance  like 
this  one?" 

He  tried  to  read,  but  his  thoughts 
wandered  over  the  backward  trail  with 
its  losses,  its  grief  and  its  want,  and 
his  eyes  closed  sleepily. 

"I'll  bank  the  fire  and  go  to  bed," 
he  declared  at  last. 

He  was  not  the  lad  to  gloat  over 
success.  He  knew  that  the  place 
where  he  now  stood  was  merely  a 
stepping-stone  to  further  toil  and  a 
far  more  secure  fboting  that  he  must 
find  somewhere  in  the  future. 

CHAPTER  X 
JX  A  FEW  days  his  hands  and  face 

were  healed.  The  workmen  came 
to  mend  the  burned  roof,  and  the 
chimney  was  repaired  the  while  Jeff, 
with  Mr.  Bradley's  auto  truck,  set 
about  moving  all  the  stones  he  possi- 
bly could  of  the  big  stone  pile.  There 
were  minor  improvements  to  be  made 
on  the  Price  place  at  such  times  when 
the  auto  was  otherwise  engaged  and 
could  not  haul  stones. 

The  little  strawberry  bed  at  one 
end  of  the  house  yard  was  raked  free 
of  weeds  and  covered  with  manure 
from  which  the  heat  was  gone  so  that 
no  new  weeds  would  be  introduced. 
Then  it  was  covered  lightly  with  clean 
straw,  on  which  the  snow  would  later 
be  heaped  so  that  the  plants  would  be 
kept  both  warm  and  moist  thru  the 
frosty  weeks  of  winter  and  spring,. 

.In  £he  evenings,  beside  his  crack- 
ling fire,  Jeff  studied  catalogs  and  se- 
lected bulbs,  seeds,  vines  and  fruit 
trees  which  he  set  down  on  paper  for 
future  purchase. 

Maggie  and  her  grandfather  stayed 
one  month  at  the  Bradley  home.  The 
girl's  sharp  eyes  took  in  the  com- 
forts and  the  order  of  a  regulated 
household,  and  her  tender  hands 
served  the  sick  man  with  better  re- 
sults than  were  forthcoming  in  the 
old  home.  She  could  see  that  Daddy 
was  steadily  gaining  after  the  first 
week  under  the  Bradley  roof.  She  was 
able  to  leave  him  for  a  run  down 
home  one  day  and  surprised  Jeff 
while  he  was  mulching  the  asparagus 
bed  with  a  mixture  of  various  ma- 
nures which  he  had  carefully  selected. 

The  Bradley  auto  had  dropped 
Maggie  at  the  gate,  and  she  ran  up 
the  walk,  tried  the  front  door,  which 
would  not  open,  and  raced  around 
the  house,  quite  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  ground  along  the  mended  walk 
had  been  spaded  up  and  planted  to 
spring-flowering  bulbs.  She  stopped 
in  amazement  on  reaching  the  back 
porch  step,  and  gazed  around  her  as 
if  a  monumental  ornament  to  the  place 
had  disappeared. 

At  once  the  old  resentment  arose, 
resentment  over  Jeff's  "cheeky"  way 
of  going  ahead  and  doing  things  on 
property  that  did  not  belong  to  him. 
Without  trying  the  door  she  ran  out 
to  where  his  plowman  shoulders  were 
bending  at  their  task  over  the  as- 
paragus bed. 

"Jeff  Wheeler,"  she  called  sharply, 
"where-all  did  you  put  those  ash 
heaps  I've  been  saving  up?" 

Jeff  stood  erect  and  rubbed  his  red 
hands,  for  the  air  was  keen. 

"You  weren't  expecting  to  use  the 
ashes,  Miss  Margaret?"  he  asked,  both 
bare  hands  on  his  spade  handle. 

"Why  not?  They're  wood  ashes, 
Jeff.    What  have  you  done  with  'em?" 

"What'ju  want  'em  for?"  Jeff  asked. 
"Soft  soap?" 

"Y-yes,"  Maggie  replied,  "I've  been 
going  to  make  soap  for  a  long — long 
time." 

"How  many  years  was  it  since  you 
made  soap,  now,  if  you  can  just  re- 
member, Miss  Margaret?"  Jeff  coun- 
tered patiently. 

"Why — that  doesn't  matter  a  mite. 
I  was  going  to  use  those  ashes,  any- 
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way.  They  are  good  wood  ashes  and 
full  of  good  lye,"  Maggie  answered 
impatiently.  "You  tell  me  where  they 
are." 

But  Jeff  held  her  off  with  another 
question.  "You've  been  buying  the 
hard  soap  from  the  store  while  you 
were  waiting  for  a  chance  to  make 
up  the  soft,  I  reckon?" 

"No  matter  if  I  did,"  Maggie  said, 
"that's  nothing." 

"I  thought  so,"  agreed  Jeff,  quickly, 
"and  I'm  going  -to  buy  you  a  whole 
box  of  soap.  That's  so  I  can  have  the 
wood  ashes  to  put  on  a  piece  of  ground 
that  is  acid.  Wood  ashes  are  fine  for 
that." 

"Oh,  dear!"  Maggie  lamented,  "I  do 
wish-  you  didn't  have  such  funny  no- 
tions, Jeff!  You  make  me  tired  with 
'em.  Here  you've  gone  and  scattered 
all  my  ash  piles  I've  been  saving  up 
for  years  and  years,  and  I  don't  know 
what  you  will  be  doing  next." 

"The  next  I  do,"  answered  Jeff,  with 
a  firm  line  to  his  lips,  "will  be  to 
rent  the  Price  farm  on  shares — that 
.is,  if  I  can  arrange  with  Mr.  Price 
and  Miss  Margaret  to  let  me.  Mr. 
Bradley  was  saying  I'd  better  make 
you  an  offer.  I  said  I'd  think  about 
it.  And  I'm  thinking  about  it  while 
I  do  the  odd  things  about  the  place." 

Maggie  was  not  taken  off  her  feet 
by  this,  because  Mr.  Bradley  had  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  her  before.  But 
she  chose  to  be  on  the  defensive 
against  this  masterful  young  man  who 
had  "notions." 

"Why,  Jeff  Wheeler — if  you  do  rent 
the  farm  I'll  be  worn  to  rags  the  year 
round!  How  can  I  tell  if  you  know 
how  to  do  anything,  or  not?" 

Jeff  smiled  like  a  patron  and  not  a 
mendicant.  "Well,  I'll  never  say  it 
was  luck  that  increased  the  egg  and 
butter  money,"  he  remarked. 

"Pooh!  I  always  have  had  horse- 
shoes up  over  our  doors,"  she  per- 
sisted. "But  then,"  she  added  more 
leniently,  "I'll  give  you  all  the  credit 
you  ought  to  have.  And  I  can't  help 
having  you  here,  anyway.  You  can 
have  half  of  what  the  farm  makes  if 
you  work  it.  Mr.  Bradley  can  fix  it 
up,  Jeff.  But  I'm  going  to  be  real 
mean  sometimes,  I  know  I  am.  Any- 
how, you  don't  care  what  I  say  or  do 
— I'm  sure  of  that." 

This  was  a  maneuver.  Jeff  would 
have  been  a  dull  lad,  indeed,  if  he 
could  not  see  that  the  girl's  attitude 
had  changed,  that  she  already  felt  the 
power  of  improvements  and  would 
eventually  yield  to  their  sway.  In  her 
cotton  dress,  her  old  shawl  and  cheap 
straw  turban,  she  looked  the  mendi- 
cant in  Jeff's  stead.  But  her  thick 
braids  enriched  her  poor  clothes,  and 
her  girJish  grace  could  not  be  hidden. 
The  keen  October  air  had  given  color 
to  her  cheeks  and  whitened  the  olive 
of  her  skin,  and  her  eyes  shone  with 
something  more  like  mischief  than 
with  the  business  of  renting  out  a 
piece  of  property.  Jeff  scorned  to 
take  advantage  of  her  rash  offer, 

"I  guess  going  halves  would  be  too 
much  for  me,"  he  said,  "the  first  year, 
anyway.  The  farm  is  run  down  a 
good  deal,  you  see  " 

"Run  down!"  echoed  Maggie.  "Well, 
I  like  that!" 

"Yes,"  continued  Jeff,  unabashed, 
"and  it  will  need  more  building 
up  than  I  could  possibly  do  in  one 

year — and  get  results.    But  "  He 

stopped  and  began  spading  again  in 
a  silence  that  was  impressive  if  not 
satisfying. 

"But  what?"  asked  Maggie,  shortly. 
"You  make  me  tired  with  your  'buts' 
and  all  the  rest — but  what?"  Then 
she  smiled  like  a  little  witch,  and  her 
eyes  invited  his  confidence. 

For  a  dizzy  moment  Jeff  spaded. 
"I  was  thinking,"  he  said,  looking 
up  patiently,  "that  if  there  should  be 
a  corn  contest,  as  usual,  maybe  we 
could  win  it." 

"Oh!"  gasped  tTte  girl.  "Oh!" 
"That's  what  I  was  thinking,"  Jeff 
declared,  with  a  ready  grin. 

His  air  of  confidence  carried.  His 
plowman  shoulders  straightened,  and 
his  eyes  sought  a  vision  that  seemed 
far  away  from  the  girl  and  from  the 
asparagus  bed  at  his  feet. 

"We-ell,"  Maggie  mused,  "I  don't 
know  as  we'd  win,  but  we  could  try. 
anyhow.    I'd  like  to  be  in  a  contest 
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just  for  the  glory  of  trying.  You  get 
put  in  the  paper,  don't  you,  when  you 
try  to  win  a  corn  contest?  Don't 
you?"  she  asked,  unconsciously  step- 
ping upon  the  strawberry  bed  in  her 
effort  to  make  Jeff  look  up. 

Jeff  pointed  to  the  bed.  "I  wouldn't 
walk  there,"  lie  said;  "it's  venerated 
ground.  I'm  going  to  cover  it  with 
snow  after  a  while  to  keep  the  plants 
from  heaving  out  with  the  frost. 
There's  gold  there,  if  you  know  how 
to  get  it." 

Maggie  was  awed  to  silence.  But 
she  stepped  away  from  the  bed.  Her 
worn  shoes  had  several  buttons  miss- 
ing, she  noticed,  as  she  began  placing 
them  more  carefully  in  unspaded 
places.  And  would  she  ever  be  thru 
with  having  surging  emotions  over  be- 
ing ordered  about  on  her  own  prop- 
erty? She  bethought  her  of  an  errand 
to  the  house. 

"I  must  go  back  to  Daddy,"  she  said, 
turning  away,  "but  I  have  to  get  some 
things  in  the  house.  Give  me  the  key, 
Jeff." 

"I  can't  let  you  go  in,"  Jeff  said, 
"I've  been  painting  the  floors  and 
woodwork.    The  paint  is  green  " 

"What?  Green  paint!  You  said- 
why,  Jeff  Wheeler!"  Maggie  cried  in- 
dignantly. 

Jeff  cleared  his  throat  and  grinned. 
"I  didn't  mean  green  in  color,  Miss 
Margaret,"  he  explained;  "I  meant  it 
wasn't  dry  yet." 

"Oh,  good  gracious!  You're  enough 
to  scare  me  to  fits.  But  I  only  want 
to  go  in  the  kitchen,  anyway.  So 
give  me  the  key." 

Before  winter  set  in  the  work  on 
the  twenty  acres  was  well  under  way. 
The  new  dairy  was  up  and  roofed 
over,  the  barnyard  was  cleared  of  its 
accumulated  manure,  which  was 
spread,  with  tons  of  lime,  upon  the 
sour  and  impoverished  land.  Mr. 
Bradley,  greatly  interested  in  Jeff's 
success,  loaned  him  manure  and  lime 
spreaders,  and  also  persuaded  two  of 
his  men  to  contribute  a  part  of  their 
time  gratis  to  the  fall  plowing. 

Concerning  the  corn  contest  idea 
Jeff  held  his  peace.  He  judged  it 
would  be  ample  time  to  go  further 
into  that  when  the  contest  should  be 
announced  by  the  county  authorities. 
Meanwhile  he  selected  the  field  best 
suited  to  the  purpose  and  added  lime 
and  manure  accordingly.  It  was  a 
clover  field,  and  lay  back  of  the  barn- 
yard and  north  of  the  meadow  in 
which  the  new  dairy  stood.  It  was 
flat  and  low,  but  well  drained  and 
sunny,  with  an  oatfield  to  the  east 
and  north.  Jeff  almost  chuckled  over 
its  possibilities.  The  low  hedge  of 
osage  that  fenced  it  from  the  highway 
had  prying  possibilities,  he  realized 
but  he  judged  that  even  rivals  in  the 
contest  could  do  little  harm  here.  He 
feared  for  nothing  with  the  young 
heiress  in  favor  of  entering  the  test. 

Maggie's  month  at  the  Bradley  home 
was  a  fruitful  one.  It  was  a  well- 
ordered,  well-managed  home,  and  the 
girl  discovered  that  art  and  science 
could  enter  into  the  monotonous 
round  of  housework  as  well  as  into 
other  lines  of  work.  She  longed 
vaguely,  but  hopelessly,  to  change  her 
own  house  into  a  home,  but  how  to  do 
it  she  knew  not;  for  the  plot,  the 
power,  the  skill  that  made  up  the  mys- 
tery were  beyond  her  knowledge. 
There  were  periods  of  strenuous  toil 
in  the  Bradley  home,  but  there  were 
also  periods  of  gratifying  leisure 
spent  in  heavenly  cleanliness  and  or- 
der. Why  couldn't  she  have  it  this 
way  when  she  went  back?  was  her 
mental  query. 

Vague  plans  of  what  she  would  do 
were  scarcely  thought  out  when  the 
day  came  for  her  return,  only  to  find 
what  she  had  longed  for — order,  clean- 
liness and  home.  She  had  come  upon 
it  unwarned  by  the  inarticulate  Jeff, 
and  she  stared  about  her  in  tears. 

The  floors  and  woodwork  were 
stained  a  dark  walnut,  and  varnished. 
The  paper  on  the  walls  was  old,  but  it 
was  a  light  gray  which  contrasted 
well  with  the  walnut  finish.  The  win- 
dows   were   cleaned,  and    fires  were 

Continued  on  Page  S26. 
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OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 

Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7426— Ladies'    Waist— Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. In  this  charming  waist 
there  are  three  underturned  box 
plaits  of  yoke  depth  at  eacli  side 
of  the  front,  with  the  material 
plain  and  full  below.  The  back 
is  entirely  plain.  At  the  neck  is 
an  adjustable  collar,  worn  high 
or  low. 

7'.M<>-  Girls'  Apron— Cut  in  sizes 
4,  6,  8.  10  and  12  years.  Cut  with 
a  square  yoke  front  and  back, 
this  little  apron  becomes  interest- 
ing. The  upper  edges  of  the  front 
and  back  are  gathered  to  the 
lower  edges  of  the  yokes,  and  the 
joining  is  bound.  Long  or  short 
sleeves  may  be  used. 

7956—  Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  School  days 
have  real  need  for  a  dress  like 
this  one.  The  trimming  folds,  cut 
bias  of  the  material,  give  dis- 
tinction to  the  center  front  in 
plain  ground  fabric;  the  low  flat 
collar  and  cuffs  are  of  the  same 
goods,  and  a  belt  combining  both 
materials  in  a  novel  way  con- 
ceals the  joining  of  the  waist  to  a 
plaited  skirt. 

7957—  Child's  Yoke  Dress— Cut 
in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  You 
can  reproduce  this  design,  using 
remnants  of  light  and  dark  ma- 
terial, and  glory  in  the  result. 
At  back,  the  dress  body  is  gath- 
ered to  a  square  yoke;  in  front, 
the  yoke  extends  either  side,  in 
a  tab,  and  has  embroidery  deco- 
ration; so  has  the  belt,  with  its 
ends  lapping;  at  the  back. 

v_  S.  \ 

792.">— Ladies'    Blouse— Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Two  materials  are  used  ef- 
fectively in  this  waist,  with  a  back 
yoke  that  extends  a  bit  over  the 
shoulders  in  front.  One  may 
choose  between  rolling  the  fronts 
back  for  the  open  neck  and  lap- 
ping the  ends  to  gain  the  high 
collar  that  is  coming  into  favor. 

7922— Ladies'  Dress— Cut  in 
sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Smart  and  trim,  in  coat  ef- 
fect, this  dress  shows  that  checks 
will  have  a  strong  grip  this  fall.  j 
The  waist  is  separate,  with  open 
fronts  overlapping  a  vest  in  plain 
ground  fabric  and  inverted  V 
shape;  the  peplum,  with  two 
plaits  in  each  half  for  a  modified 
ripple  flare,  may  be  used  or  omit- 
ted. 

7926— Ladies'    Skirt  —  Cut  in 

sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. Fashion  offers  this  skirt  in 
three  gores,  with  the  side  yoke 
effect;  at  the  side  seams  the  gores 
are  gathered  where  the  yokes 
join;  a  slightly  raised  waistline 
is  used  and  a  modish  fullness  is 
noticeable. 

79(52— Ladies'   Apron  —  Cut  .in 

sizes  36  and  40  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. In  the  class  of  serviceable 
garments,  attractively  made,  we 
may  put  this  apron.  Cut  in  one 
piece  with  a  yoke  facing.  Other 
features  of  interest  are:  The  front 
closing,  elastic  at  the  waistline 
to  evenly  divide  the  fullness,  and 
a  diagonal  pocket  with  a  stitched 
trimming  band  to  match  the  yoke 
facing. 

Now  with  the  coming  of  fall 
and  winter  fashions,  we  are,  of 
course,  interested  to  know  about 
the  fabrics  that  will  have  the 
greatest  vogue.  From  present 
indications,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
pile    fabrics — velvet,  velveteens, 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  is 
i  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  anyone  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 


NAME  

P.  O.  Box. 


R.  F.  D. 
Town. . . 


State. 


etc. — will  stand  in  the  front 
ranks,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  wool  fabrics  is 
much  below  normal.  English  mo- 
hair and  tweeds  will  be  well 
thought  of,  and  such  a  staple  as 
broadcloth  will  be  in  high  favor; 
silk  and  satin,  as  well  as  cotton 
fabrics — and  particularly  voile — 
for  blouses,  will  have  strong  rep- 
resentation. Just  which  of  all 
the  weaves  will  finish  the  season 
successfully  cannot  be  foretold  so 
early,  but  velours  will  probably 
run  close  to  the  pile  fabrics. 
Checks,  in  the  form  of  modest 
colors,  artistically  grouped,  will 
have  much  prominence  all  thru 
fall  and  winter. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  the  blouse  is  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  in  woman's 
attire,  and  the  styles  offered  are 
indeed  legion,  for  the  approach- 
ing season;  many  different  kinds 
for  different  purposes.  The  plain 
tailored  waist  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  sheer  and  pretty  mode 
that  may  complete  a  silk  costume 
and  which  has  an  upper  section 
of  one  material  and  the  lower 
part  of  another — the  trend  for 
contrasting  colors  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  such  blouse.  The 
newest  in  waists  is  one  which 
continues  beyond  the  natural 
waistline;  this  achieves  a  beauti- 
ful line  for  the  wearer.  We  illus- 
trate No.  7922,  to  show  the  effect 
— the  waist  is  separate  in  this 
costume,  with  the  vest  stitched  to 
the  front.  The  full-length  sleeve 
has  quite  won  its  way  in  now,  and 
collars  are  made  so  that  they  may 
protect  the  neck  when  one  does 
not  want  it  exposed. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  just  published  and 
have  ready  for  mailing  our  Sum- 
mer Fashion  Quarterly,  illustrated 
with  about  400  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children.  It  is  printed 
in  colors  and  contains  many  valu- 
able dress  making  hints.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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>o.  o*H)l — Photo  pillow  tops  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  European  strife. 
The  designs  are  exact  reproductions 
taken  from  recent  photographs;  the 
flags  of  their  respective  countries  are 
draped  artistically  beneath  the  portraits 
in  their  natural  colors  to  be  embroid- 
ered. The  design  is  stamped  on  tan  art 
ticking  21x21  inches  and  includes  the 
back  and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss. 
You  can  have  your  choice  of  pillows 
with  the  portrait  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: King  George,  England;  King  Al- 
bert, Belgium;  Emperor  William,  Ger- 
many; President  Poincare,  France; 
Czar  Nicholas,  Russia;  Emperor  Franz 
Josef,  Austria;  King  Peter,  Serbia: 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  Italy.  Will  be 
sent  with  a  year's  Subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


>~o.  4094 — Fancy  Collar— This  beauti- 
ful design  to  be  embroidered  is  stamped 
on  a  fine  grade  of  white  organdie.  Strik- 
ingly pretty  and  delicately  designed  i 
Given  with  a  year's  subscription,  ] 
either  new  or  renewal,  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1. 


No.  S01«— Pillow  Top— Beautifully 
tinted  in  artistic  colors  on  tan  ticking, 
measures  21x21  inches.  We  also  in- 
>  hide  a  back  of  tan  Holland  linene  and 
six  skeins  of  colored  floss  for  working. 
The  pillow  top  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
together  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Farming  Business,  for  $1.00. 


No.  4077— Pillow  Top — This  is  some- 
thing new  in  nillow  tops.  The  heart- 
shaped  celluloid  forms  a  frame  and  pro- 
tection for  your  picture.  The  design  is 
Mb  tod  in  color*  on  tan  art  ticking.  A 
back  and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss  are 
Included  in  this  offer.  Size  of  pillow  is 
17x21  Inches.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1.00. 


Needlework  Department 

Child's  Play  Apron 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THE  growing  mind  of  the  child  is 
often  developed  by  the  most  sim- 
ple means.  In  childhood,  play  means, 
the  most  important  part  of  her  life. 
The  little  girl  loves  to  imitate  her 
mother  in  almost  every  way  possible, 
just  as  her  brother  can  hardly  wait 
the  time  when  he  is  a  man  and  can 
do  the.  things  daddy  does. 

This  little  coverall  apron,  cut  on 
the  same  lines  as  mother's,  will 
bring  much  joy  and  be  fraught  with 
a  serious  lesson  for  the  little  miss  of 


form  the  ties  under  the  arms  and  at 
the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  figure  can  be  drawn  with  a 
pencil  or  stamped  from  a  pattern.  If 
one  has  a  hemstitching  attachment  to 
her  machine,  it  is  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes  to  applique  the  figure;  if  not. 
a  narrow  buttonhole  stitching,  with 
stitches  a  distance  apart,  can  be 
speedily  made.  The  lines  thru  the 
figure  are  quickly  outlined  with 
twisted  white  cotton.  The  feet  are 
outlined  on  the  muslin,  with  a  dark 
shade    of    cotton    to    match  the 


4  or  5  years.  Then  the  decoration 
portrays  something  she  can  under- 
stand; in  fact,  it  is  a  familiar  figure 
to  her,  a  page  out  of  her  own  picture 
book.  And  it  has  a  pocket.  A  pocket 
means  more  to  a  child  of  this  age 
than  many  of  our  choicest  posses- 
sions mean  to  us.  Lastly,  mother  has 
embroidered  this  apron. 

From  mother's  point  of  view,  this 
apron  has  many  attractive  features. 
The  materials  are  inexpensive;  40 
inches  of  yard-wide  unbleached  mus- 
lin makes  two  aprons,  as  the  widest 
portion  is  18  inches  wide.  Of  col- 
ored chambra,  one  often  has  plenty 
scraps  about  the  house.  The  figure 
requires  a  piece  7  inches  high  by  5 
inches  wide,  and  the  bias  binding  of 
the  same  is  cut  1  inch  wide  and  fold- 
ed. If  purchasing  the  material  y2 
yard  is  needed.    Narrow  white  tapes 


chambra.  Of  the  same  shade  are  the 
dots  scattered  on  apron  and  pocket. 

Fold  the  muslin  double,  sloping 
from  the  widest  width  18  inches 
across  the  bottom  to  13%  inches  at 
the  waist  and  15  inches  across  the 
shoulders.  Measure  down  3%  inches 
front  and  same  back  and  cut  out  the 
neck;  from  this  piece  the  pocket  is 
formed. 

The  coverall  apron  has  proven  so 
popular  with  the  grown-ups  because, 
as  the  name  implies,  it  covers  one's 
dress  completely.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, this  will  prove  very  satisfactory 
for  the  small  child.  The  material  of 
which  it  is  made  recommends  itself 
for  wear  and  washing  qualities.  The 
soft  cream  color  gives  a  pleasing 
background  for  the  colored  trimming 
and  the  all-one-piece  makes  the  iron- 
ing an  easy  matter. 


Commandments  for  Schools 


IN  EVERY  school  which  may  be 
considered  passably  sanitary  the 
following  conditions  shall  obtain: 
,  1 — Heating  by  at  least  a  properly 
jacketed  stove.  (No  unjacketed  stove 
to  be  allowed.)  Avoid  overheating. 
Temperature  should  never  go  above 
68  F.  There  should  be  a  thermom- 
eter in  every  schoolroom.  Ventila- 
tion by  open  windows  when  weather 
permits  and  by  opening  of  windows 
at  frequent  intervals  even  in  winter. 

2 —  Lighting  from  left  side  of  room 
(or  from  left  and  rear)  thru  window 
"pace  at  least  one-fifth  of  floor  space 
in  area. 

3—  Cleanliness  of  school  as  good  as 
in  the  home  of  a  careful  housekeeper. 

4 —  Furniture  sanitary  in  kind,  and 
easily  and  frequently  cleaned.  Seats 


and  desks  adjustable  and  hygienic  in 
type. 

5 —  Drinking  water  from  a  pure 
source  provided  by  a  sanitary  drink- 
ing fountain. 

6 —  Facilities  for  washing  hands, 
and  individual  towels. 

7 —  Toilets  and  privies  sanitary  in 
type  and  in  care  (with  no  cesspools 
unless  water  tight)  and  no  neglected 
privy  boxes  or  vaults. 

8 —  Flies  and  mosquitoes  excluded 
by  thoro  screening  of  schoolhouse 
and  toilets. 

9 —  Obscene  and  defacing  marks  ab- 
solutely absent  from  schoolhouse  and 
privies. 

10 —  Playground  of  adequate  size 
for  every  rural  school. — Minimum 
Health  Requirements  for  Rural 
Schools,  Bureau  of  Education. 


No.  5032— Guest  Towels— Crocheted 
and  embroidered  towels  are  most  popu- 
lar and  fashionable  at  the  "present  time, 
and  undoubtedly  will  continue  so  for 
several  years  to  come.  The  two  towels 
fshown  here  are  of  serviceable  grade 
huck  toweling;  each  measures  14x24 
inches  and  they  are  stamped  with  a  very 
simple  design.  With  each  set  we  supply 
you  with  one  set  of  initial  transfers  (4 
different  styles),  one  ball  of  fast  color 
blue  crocheting  cotton,  three  crochet 
needles  and  four  skeins  of  white  floss 
for  embroidering  the  designs.  This 
complete  outfit  given  for  $2.00  in  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Farming  Business. 


Complete 
but  ructicm  Book 
for 


Croctwt  Tatting -Smocking 


No.  5029— Complete  Crochet  Book- 
Beautiful  crochet  book,  containing  thir- 
ty-two pages  of  crochet,  tatting,  smock- 
ing, for  yokes,  edgings,  luncheon  sets, 
handkerchiefs,  baby  wear,  centerpieces, 
scarfs,  bags,  etc.  Each  and  every  arti- 
cle is  fully  illustrated  and  described,  so 
simple  are  the  instructions,  that  you 
can  make  any  article  illustrated  therein. 
If  you  are  doing  crochet  work  you  can- 
not be  without  this  up-to-date  crochet 
book.  As  our  supply  is  limited,  order  at 
once.  This  book  will  be  sent  you  by 
return  mail,  with  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


No.  16 — Table  Set — Consists  of  one 
large  centerpiece,  size,  18x18  inches,  six 
doilies  to  match,  size  5%x5%  inches, 
and  six  skeins  of  embroidery  cotton  for 
working.  The  design  is  very  pretty  and 
dainty,  as  shown  in  illustration;  im- 
ported Irish  linen.  Given  with  a  year's 
subscription-  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1.00. 


No.  5023— Kindergarten  Doilies— Are 

always  very  popular  with  the  little  folks 
and  they  pass  many  a  pleasant  and  in- 
structive hour  while  embroidering  them. 
These  doilies  are  stamped  on  one  piece 
6f  material  and  each  doily  measures 
nine  incites  square,     deluded  in  tins 

The  Farming  Business  for  $100. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


BRUTE 


Mrs.  Grump — "Suppose  bachelors 
were  taxed  $300  a  year;  how  much 
revenue  would  that  bring  in?" 

Grump — "Nothing!  Any  fool  can 
get  married  for  five!" 

Contained  Good  Things 
On  one  occasion   Senator  Tillman 
was  so  much  pteased  with  a  speech 
he  made  that  he  printed  it  in  pamph- 
let form. 

"I  congratulate  you,"  Senator  Bailey 
said,  a  few  days  after,  "on  that  speech 
which  you  have  circulated  as  a  pamph- 
let. I  happened  to  see  one  this  morn- 
ing, and  it  contained  some  of  the  best 
things  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  pamph- 
let on  that  subject." 

"I  am  proud  to  hear  you  say  so," 
said  Tillman,  much  gratified.  "What 
were  the  things  that  pleased  you  so 
much  ?"  - 

"Why,"  explained  Bailey,  "as  I 
passed  the  Senate  restaurant  this 
morning  I  saw  a  girl  come  out  into 
the  corridor  with  two  cherry  pies 
wrapped  up  in  it." 

His  Profit 

After  Old  Mose  had  been  given  a 
job  the  foreman  saw  him  comfortably 
seated  on  the  sand  he  was  to  shovel, 
directing  another  dusky  laborer. 

"Why,  Mose!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  did 
not  hire  that  man.  What's  he  doing 
here?" 

"I  got  him  er-doin'  my  work,  sah," 
replied  Mose. 

"Who  pays  him?" 

"I  does,  sah;  I  pays  him  a  dollar  a 
day,  sah." 

"Why,  that's  all  you  receive,  Mose. 
How  do  you  profit  by  the  transac- 
tion?" asked  the  amazed  foreman. 

"Well,"  replied  Mose,  "I  gets  to  boss 
de  job,  doan'  I?" 

Found  Out  His  Mistake 

Mrs.  Fitz-Caudle — "There  was  a 
time — ah,  me! — when  you  always 
called  me  'Daisy.'  Now  it's  only  'Mrs. 
Fitz-Caudle,'  as  if  I  were  the  merest 
stranger." 

Fitz-Caudle — "Found  out  my  mis- 
take, my  dear.  Daisies  shut  up  at 
night;  you  don't." 

Stating  the  Truth 
"I  thought  yon  said  if  Mabel  refused 
you,  you  would  surely  die?" 
"I  did." 

"But  she  turned  you  down,  and 
you're  still  living." 

"Yes,  but  I  still  expect  to  die  some 
day." 

A  Rising  Concern 

"So  you've  invested  your  money  in  a 
new  airship  company." 

"Yes.  If  our  airship  goes  up,  the 
stock  will  go  up." 

"But  suppose  it  doesn't?" 

"Then  the  company  will  go  up." 


She  Knew  the  Reason 

"Where  is  the  old  steward?"  in- 
quired a  traveler,  as  he  stepped  aboard 
an  outgoing  steamer  just  previous  to 
its  departure. 

"Oh,  he  was  discharged  some  time 
ago,"  replied  the  captain. 

"Why,  he  seemed  to  be  a  first-class 
fellow,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker. 
"Why  was  he  kicked  out?" 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  got  too 
big  for  his  breeches,  and  we  bounced 
him,"  emphatically  ejaculated  the  cap- 
tain. 

This  conversation  occurred  within 
hearing  bf  a  bright-eyed,  intelligent 
little  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
tourists  on  the.  steamer.  Subsequent- 
ly another  passenger  arrived,  and 
after  bestowing  a  casual  glance 
around,  said: 

"I  don't  see  the  old  steward.  What 
has  become  of  him?" 

"I  think  he  was  discharged,"  vol- 
unteered a  bystander. 

"Do  you  know  what  for?" 

"No,  sir." 

"I  do,"  piped  a  small  voice  from  the 
cabin  door. 

Looking  around,  the  inquirer  saw 
the  smiling  face  of  a  little  girl  peep- 
ing out  at  him. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "why 
was  the  steward  discharged?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  like  to  tell,"  she  bash- 
fully replied. 

"But  I  want  to  know,"  he  persisted. 
"Come,  tell  me;  that's  a  good  girl. 
What  did  they  discharge  him  for?" 

"  'Cause,"  she  slowly  answered, 
"  'cause  his  pants  were  too  short." 

No  Game  for  Edwin 

On  one  occasion  an  old  lady  was  in 
the  same  railway  car  as  a  party  of 
golfers. 

"I  found  fearful  trouble  this  morn- 
ing," said  one.  "At  the  first  I  fell 
right  into  the  middle  of  a  blackberry 
bush  and  at  the  second  I  was  stuck  up 
on  the  top  of  a  tree.  I  pitched  out  of 
bounds  into  the  farmyard  at  the  third, 
got  caught  by  the  wire  at  the  fourth, 
stuck  fast  in  a  deep  hole  at  the  fifth, 
found  myself  buried  in  mud  at  the 
sixth.  I  was  lying  in  a  heap  of  rough 
stones  at  the  seventh,  got  lost  at  the 
eighth,  and  finished  up  at  the  bottom 
of  that  dirty  ditch  at  the  last  hole." 

"Gracious  me!"  cried  the  horrified 
old  lady  from  her  corner  of  the  car. 
"And  they  told  me  that  golf  was  an 
old  man's  game!  I'll  never  let  my 
Edwin  play  again." 

Where  He  Came  In 

Mrs.  Flatbush — "I  see  the  earth's 
population  reaches  a  grand  total  of 
1,700,000,000  souls." 

Mr.  Flatbush — "And  I'm  represented 
in  those  figures." 

"Yes,  you're  represented  somewhere 
in  those  ciphers." 

His  Position 
"What  is  your  position  on  this  ques- 
tion?" asked  the  advocate  of  votes  for 
women. 

The  Congressman  thought  a  minute 
and  then  replied: 

"Very  uncomfortable." 

In  for  a  Drubbing 

"Father  likes  you,  Henry." 
"He  ought  to,  Geraldine.  But  after 
we  are  married  he's  going  to  find  out 
that  I'm  not  such  a  poor  pinochle 
player  as  I  have  led  him  to  believe  I 
am." 

Over 

"I  guess  their  honeymoon  is  over." 
"What  makes  you  think  so?" 
"He's  quit    helping   her    with  the 
dishes  and  she's  stopped  watching  him 
thru  the  front  window." 

Plaint  of  a  Slumberer 
"Does  he  make  hay  while  the  sun 

shines?" 

"No.  He  isn't  satisfied  to  wait  that 
long.  He  gets  out  and  cuts  the  grass 
before  the  sun's  up." 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
Vehicles 

WHEN  the  subject  of  vehicles  on 
the  farm  is  taken  up,  the 
writer  realizes  the  monumental  size 
of  the  job,  but  it  is  the  intention  to 
skip  over  the  list  lightly,  and  touch 
only  on  those  not  yet  monkeyed  with 
in  the  preceding  chapters. 

The  plow,  harrow,  mower  and  other 
similar  devices  might  properly  come 
under  this  heading,  but  as  the  term 
usually  is  understood  it  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  variety  which  is  used 
in  public  more  largely  than  the  above 
devices.  In  the  olden  days  it  was  the 
custom  to  travel  in  a  box  set  on  two 
poles  and  carried  by  two  young  men 
who  did  not  run  fast  enough  in  the 
last  battle  they  were  in. 

When  the  horse  began  to  attract  at- 
tention a  new  type  of  carriage  was 
devised,  with  a  high  straight  front 
and  a  decollete  back,  and  while  the 
ancients  had  a  lot  of  fun  racing  with 
these  carts,  they  were  not  built  espe- 
cially for  comfort  or  convenience.  So, 
a  little  later,  the  physical  outlines  of 
this  vehicle  underwent  a  change  by 
which  the  front  was  trimmed  down 
and  distributed  around,  and  thus  was 
eliminated  much  of  the  danger  of  the 
rider  being  spilled  out  on  the  back 
of  his  head. 

From  this  the  vehicle  developed 
into  all  sorts  of  forms  and  elaborate 
designs  and  prices,  and  even  the 
hearses  were  so  magnificent  that  peo- 
ple didn't  mind  dying  nearly  so  much 
as  they  had. 

The  first  vehicle  in  popular  use  in 
this  country  was  a  sway-backed  con- 
trivance built  of  cast  steel  and  six- 
inch  lumber,  called  the  prairie  schoon- 
er, and  while  it  was  not  so  beautiful 
or  light  on  its  feet  as  some  of  its 
European  ancestors,  it  got  there  just 
the  same,  and  not  only  served  as  a 
means  for  transportation,  but  also  as 
a  bedroom,  kitchen,  dining-room  and 
parlor,  besides  doing  duty  as  a  fort 
and  storm  cave. 

With  the  development  of  roads  and 
the  reduction  of  the  gentle  redskin, 
however,  the  Dreadnaught  vehicle 
was  no  longer  necessary,  and  the 
light  road  wagon  came  into  use,  fol- 
lowed by  the  spring  buggy,  and  about 
this  time  long  moonlight  rides  began 
to  be  popular,  and  the  horse  got  into 
the  habit  of  staying  out  late. 

All  this  time  the  roads  were  being 
made  better,  and  the  farmer  kept  pil- 
ing up  profits  in  such  cumbersome 
bunches  that  they  attracted  attention, 
and  some  way  had  to  be  devised  to  get 
some  of  it  into  circulation.  For  years 
men  had  worked  with  this  idea  in 
mind,  and  then,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning from  a  clear  sky,  came  the  auto- 
mobile, and  the  farmer  has  been  pay- 
ing interest  on  loans  since. 

During  the  comparatively  short 
time  that  the  automobile  has  been  on 
the  market,  it  has  developed  more 
varieties  than  fleas  on  a  dog,  and  now 
no  farmer  feels  right  without  at  least 
three  machines  to  carry  him  around, 
and  even  the  hired  man,  in  many  in- 
stances, uses  a  flivver  to  drive  the 
lowing  herds  o'er  the  lea. 

The  automobile  is  full  of  annoy- 
ances, but  it  also  has  good  points, 
such  as  helping  Mr.  Rockefeller  along, 
giving  the  horse  a  rest,  and  promoting 
the  undertaking  business.  So  the 
average  is  about  right  in  this  as  in 
other  things. 

The  Patient's  View 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  the  doctor,  calmly, 
"that  I  shall  have  to  operate" 

"Afraid!"  growled  the  patient. 
"Afraid  you'll  have  to  operate!  You 
know  darn  well  you're  hoping  you'll 
have  to." 

On  the  Gulf 

When  Alton  Michael  Packward 
asked  the  porter  of  the  Great  Southern 
at  Gulfport,  Miss.:  "Is  that  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico?"  the  porter  replied:  "Only 
a  po'shun  of  it,  sah." 


Not  Much  Help 
Johnson  had  recently  moved  into 
the  sweet,  old  world  village,  and  a 
week  after  his  arrival  his  isolated  cot- 
tage caught  fire.  Rushing  into  the 
road,  he  caught  sight  of  two  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet  watching 
the  accident  with  much  interest. 

"Here,"  he  cried  to  them,  "run  down 
to  the  fire  alarm,  will  you?  Quick!" 

"Oi  can't,  sur!  Oi've  got  a  gammy 
leg,  and  can't  'ardly  walk!" 

"Well,  you" — turning  to  the  other — 
"shout  'Fire!'  as  loud  as  you  can,  while 
I  get  my  valuables  out!" 

"Can't  do  it,  sur!  Oi've  got  a  sore 
throat!" 

For  a  moment  Johnson  was  speech- 
less. Finally,  with  elaborate  polite- 
ness, he  addressed  them: 

"Well,  anyhow,  gentlemen,  go  into 
the  house,  bring  out  two  chairs,  a  bot- 
tle of  whisky,  and  a  box  of  cigars,  and 
sit  down  on  the  lawn  and  enjoy  the 
fire!" 

Striking  at  the  Root 
It  was  hard  lines  on  old  MacTam- 
mart,  the  laird  of  Tillifiddley.  He  was 
keen  to  be  out  and  about  his  business, 
and  here  he  was  laid  up  with  a  bad 
attack  of  gout. 

The  local  doctor  came,  and,  of 
course,  began  to  examine  the  old 
man's  foot.  And  the  old  man  used 
bad  language  and  wound  up  with  an 
angry: 

"Why  don't  ye  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  matter  and  get  me  better?" 

Without  a  word  the  doctor  picked 
up  his  walking  stick  and  shattered  a 
decanter  of  port  wine  which  stood 
on  the  table. 

With  a  yelp  of  wrath  and  a  grunt  of 
pain,  MacTammart  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Whit  did  ye  dae  that  for?"  he  de- 
manded, fiercely. 

"Och,"  replied  the  doctor,  a  blunt 
old  chap,  "I  wis  jist  striking  at  the 
root." 

Honest 

Tom— "When  you  proposed  to  her 
I  suppose  she  said,  'This  is  so  sud- 
den.' " 

Dick — "No;  she  was  honest  and  said, 
'This  suspense  has  been  terrible.'  " 

In  a  Position  to  Remember 
"An  elephant  never  forgets  an  in- 
jury." 

"He  can  afford  not  to.  He's  usually 
big  enough  to  whip  the  creature  that 
inflicted  it." 

The  Net  Result 

"Did  you  raise  anything  on  your 
promise  to  pay?" 
"Oh,  yes;  I  raised  a  smile." 

WOULDN'T  HOLD  MUCH 


Walter — "I'm  glad  Christmas  don't 
come  in  the  summertime!" 
Mother— "Why?" 

Walter— "Because  I  always  wear  lit- 
tle short  socks  in  the  summer." 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


"Sweetening"  the  Price  of 
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month  to  look  after  the  grading  and  ments  and   of   prices   received  for 

•packing  of  all  members.   The  inspec-  sweet  potatoes  from  July  30  to  Sep- 

tor  thus  secured  did  not  content  him-  tember  6,  inclusive,  as  given  below, 

self  with  arbitrarily  classifying  po-  indicates  the  intelligence  and  care- 

tatoes  at  the  loading  platform,  but  ful  appreciation    which    the  trade 

walked  from  field  to  field   and   in-  showed    in   handling    the  different 

structed  the  farmers  as  to  the  stand-  grades  of  potatoes  shipped  by  the 

ards  that  had  been  adopted  by  the  exchange: 

exchange.  Bbls. 

The    previous    poor    methods    of  Shipments   of   Crescent  Brand 

grading  and  packing  had  given  the        (grade  1)  4,037 

North  Carolina  sweet  potatoes  a  bad     Shipments  of  No.  2  1,466 

reputation  with  the  trade,  and  they  Shipments  of  Star  (field  run) .. .  990 

were  used  for  "filler."  .  

The  season  began  with  one  and  Total                ...     .6  493 

one-half  inch  minimum  for  number  The          averages   for   the  total 

ones,  but  this  was  gradually  raised  shipments  are  as  5follows: 
to  one  and  three-fourths  inch  as  the 

season  advanced.    The  loss  thru  less  ~  • 

barrels  to  sell,  because  of  digging  of    Crescent   «I 

smaller  potatoes,  was  made  up  by  2  •  •  9' 

the  increase  in  price  obtained  for  the     Crescent  and  No.  2   2.29 

bigger  potatoes.  5tar  « 

With  the  pack  of  North  Carolina     Cr°P  average   2.25 

Big  Stem  Jersey  sweet  potatoes  in  The  total  of  money  disbursed  to  the 

bad  repute,  the  organization  could  not  members  for  their  shipments  is  as 

expect  to  develop  f.o.b.  sales  by  wire  follows- 

at  once.    These  kind  of  sales  can     Crescent   $11,212.44 

only  be  made  on  established  grades,  gtar                                     2  015  02 

and  markets  were    not    acquainted  ».„  „" 

 ...  . ,  ,       .  ,  ,         No.   J   1,424.91 

with  the  grades  of  the  exchange;  be-  - 

Bides,  the  potatoes  from  that  vicinity  g-g  37 

had  a  bad  name.   The  purpose  of  the  '  • 

exchange  is  to  distribute  its  prod-  "A  careful  noting  of  daily  sales  in 

ucts  by  f.o.b.  wire  sales  as  soon  as  every    instance    except    one,"  said 

,the  markets  will  demand  it  and  pay  Manager  C.  E.  Haskett,  "when  we 

more  in  that  way.    This  probably  had  both  graded  and  ungraded  stock 

will  come  about  next  year  when  the  on  the  market,  shows  that  the  aver- 

markets  become  acquainted  with  the  age  price  of  Crescent  and  No.  2's 

exchange  and  the  better  brand  of  combined  was  in  excess  of  the  sale 

goods  it  is   handling.     During   the  of  Star  or  Field  Run  on  the  same 

1915  season  all  shipments  were  made  market. 

upon  consignment.  "This  being  the  first  year  of  the 

The  manager's    report    on    ship-  exchange  and  the  first  time  an  effort 

Making  Fit  a  Misfit  Farm 


Sweets 


Continued  Fr 
clean.  It  urges  him  to  improve  and 
paint  his  house  and  barns.  Sub- 
consciously, perhaps,  it  makes  a  bet- 
ter farmer  of  the  good  countryman, 
while  it  makes  jsl  real  farmer  out  of 
the  mediocre  misfit  who  formerly 
accepted  crop  failures  and  livestock 
losses  as  a  matter  of  course. 

My  lease  is  of  the  long  term  va- 
riety, being  for  five  years,  with  the 
privilege  of  either  party  terminating 
the  lease  at  the  end  of  any  year.  It 
urges  the  tenant  to  make  permanent 
improvements,  inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
vides for  his  fair  reimbursement  for 
any  improvements  which  he  has 
made  and  from  which  he  has  not 
realized  proportional  benefit  at  the 
time  he  leaves  the  farm.  It  provides 
that  if  the  tenant  dies  or  if  his 
property  is  levied  on  for  debt  I 
can  take  immediate  possesion  of  my 
farm,  while  if  the  tenant  fails  to 
carry  out  all  the  agreements  of  the 
contract  I  can  hire  labor  to  perform 
these  works  and  make  the  tenant 
pay  for  them.  The  tenant  has  to 
handle  the  farm  under  my  active 
management;  he  has  to  keep  the  im- 
.  provements  up  and  do  a  certain 
amount  of  permanent  fencing  and 
ditching  each  year. 

I  furnish  the  farm,  equipment, 
cows,  five  horses,  one-half  the  poul- 
try, all  the  feed  except  one-third  of 
the  ensilage,  two-thirds  of  the  fer- 
tilizer, the  seed,  and  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  thrashing  machine,  twine  and 
ensilage  cutter  bills.  I  receive  two- 
tbirds  of  the  income  from  the  cows, 
hogs,  crops,  including  hay,  and  two- 
thirds  of  grazing  income  if  any  pas- 
turage is  rented  out.  The  tenant 
furnishes  all  the  labor,  as  well  as 
part  of  the  fertilizer,  ensilage,  twine, 
etc.;  he  pays  interest  at  6  per  cent 
on  the  one-third  value  of  the  hogs 
ami  wwii  and  stands  one-third  of  the 
losses.  He  keeps  the  machinery  in 
repair  and  furnishes  the  plow  points. 
He  owns  one-half  the  poultry  and 
gets  one-third  the  income  from  the 
crops,  hay  and  grass,  milk,  calves, 
pigs,  bull  and  boar  public  services, 
and  one-half  the  income  from  poul- 
try. 

The    contract    is    fair    to  both 
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parties.  It  gives  the  tenant  a  fine 
opportunity  to  make  good.  It  makes 
for  the  improvement  of  my  farm  and 
assures  the  place  each  year  paying 
good  interest  on  the  investment;  it 
affords  me  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vert my  timber  into  lumber,  wood 
pulp  and  staves,  which  bring  good 
prices  in  carload  lots,  and  it  gives 
me  a  chance  to  convert  all  my  lap 
wood  and  scrub  stuff  into  firewood 
via  the  portable  saw  rig,  gasoline 
engine  route.  I  can  use  the  horses 
at  idle  times  to  haul  this  wood  to 
town,  where  it  brings  over  $7  per 
cord,  cut  up  in  shape  for  the  stove 
or  fireplace.  I  also  have  plenty  of 
time  to  tend  to  all  of  my  business 
affairs  which  formerly  overlapped 
the  farming  work. 

(Continued  in  Next  Issue.) 

Sell  the  Weeds 

HAVE  any  weeds  for  sale?  Im- 
portation of  crude  drugs  from 
Europe  has  been  practically  stopped 
because  of  the  war,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  now  profit  in  collecting 
certain  varieties  of  common  weeds 
with  medicinal  qualities. 

Dried  roots  of  the  downtrodden 
dandelion  bring  15  cents  a  pound  in 
the  drug  market.  Burdock,  black  In- 
dian hemp  and  yellow  dock  roots  are 
valued  at  7  cents  a  pound.  Dried  jim- 
son  weed  leaves  sell  for  6  cents, 
while  mullein  leaves  are  worth  only 
2  cents.  The  dried  roots  of  the  cone- 
flower  bring  15  cents  a  pound. 

There  is  now  a  limited  opportunity 
for  gathering  drug  plants,  according 
to  H.  F.  Roberts,  professor  of  botany 
in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Under  normal  trade  conditions 
few  plants  of  this  nature  can  be 
raised  or  collected  in  the  United 
States  with  profit,  but  because  of  the 
temporary  rise  in  price  of  crude 
drugs,  due  to  the  war,  there  is  more 
of  a  demand  on  the  part  of  drug  com- 
panies than  usual  for  the  local 
plants.  Upon  request  a  circular  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  important  drug 
plants  will  be  mailed  by  Professor 
Roberts. 


has  been  made  to  grade  the  sweets 
from  North  Carolina,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural that  we  could  not  get  the  re- 
sults that  can  be  gotten  in  the  fu- 
ture by  being  careful  to  put  out  a 
standard  grade  and  pack." 

The  exchange  received  so  much 
better  prices  than  nonmembers  that 
by  the  time  the  half  of  the  crop  was 
harvested  another  branch  was 
formed  at  Grundy  which  more  than 
doubled  the  membership.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  exchange  said  it  raised 
the  price  to  nonmembers  from  25  to 
50  cents  a  barrel  and  to  members  50 
to  75  cents  a  barrel  more  than  would 
have  been  received  had  it  not  been 
for  the  influence  of^the  exchange. 

In  addition  to  looking  after  grad- 
ing, the  central  office  at  Elizabeth 
City  kept  in  telegraphic  touch  with 
all  the  best  markets.  Potatoes  were 
distributed  according  to  wires  re- 
ceived each  morning.  The  manager, 
and  not  the  members,  determined  the 
destination  of  each  shipment.  Thus 
members  are  prevented  from  spoil- 
ing each  other's  market.  The  organ- 
ization at  the  '  same  time  protects 
each  commission  house  from  any 
member  so  overloading  his  market 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
secure  good  returns.  Competition 
between  producers*  of  a  community 
indicates  a  lack  of  system  and  makes 
an  even  distribution  of  products  to 
all  markets  impossible. 

The  organization  of  the  first  ex- 
change, followed  by  its  disruption, 
and  the  organization  of  the  second 
exchange  which  is  now  working  on 
a  profitable  basis,  shows  the  truth 
in  the  axiom:  "United  we  stand  and 
divided  we  fall." 

Forage  Crops  Cheapen 
Pork 

NOT  only  the  cheapest  hog,  but 
the  best  hog,  for  Mississippi 
Pig  Club  boys  and  farmers  is  the 
one  produced  on  home  grown  feeds. 
Among  the  forage  crops  which  re- 
duce the  cost  of  pork,  soy  beans, 
sorghum,  Spanish  peanuts,  corn  and 
velvet  beans  and  crimson  clover  are 
recommended.  These  crops  are  to 
be  grown  in  rotation  in  small  plots 
divided  by  hog-proof  fence,  in  order 
that  the  pigs  can  be  pastured  con- 
tinuously on  the  succession  of  ripen- 
ing crops.  The  beets  and  sorghums 
are  soiled — that  is,  harvested  and  fed 
to  the  pigs. 

To  balance  the  ration  it  is  best  to 
feed  a  little  corn  and  shorts  mixed 
in  equal  parts  when  the  beets  and 
sorghum  are  fed,  and  corn  alone 
when  beans  and  peanuts  are  being 
pastured.  "Finish"  the  hogs  by  al- 
lowing them  to  "hog  down"  the  corn 
and  velvet  beans.  Some  of  the  Club 
members  will  find  it  profitable  to 
buy  one  or  two  more  pigs  to  grow 
and  finish,  as,  if  crops  are  good,  the 
acre  planted  to  the  forage  crops  will 
support  these  extra  pigs  without  ad- 
ditional cost. — P.  H.  S. 

Feed  to  Fatten  Chickens 

TO  HAVE  fattened  chickens  in  the 
best  condition  so  that  they  will 
bring  the  highest  price  on  the  mar- 
ket, it  is  best  to  use  a  feeding  crate 
tor  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  A  ra- 
tion of  sixty  pounds  cornmeal,  forty 
pounds  wheat  middlings  and  five 
pounds  of  fine  beef  scrap  with  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk  in  the  proportion 
of  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of 
milk  to  one  pound  of  the  dry  feed 
has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent 
mixture.  The  chickens  should  be 
fed  twice  a  day  and  all  they  will 
clean  up  in  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes.  No  other  feed  is  neces- 
sary. An  experiment  is  recorded  in 
which  a  lot  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerels  increased  in  weight 
more  than  60  per  cent  when  fed  the 
above  ration  for  two  weeks.  The 
cost  of  feed  for  each  pound  of  gain 
was  5'/4  cents. 


''One  Gallon  of  Z  cream 
Tinted  Gloss  Paint 
Will  Cover  300 to  350 
Square  FeeMwo  Coats" 

Ordinary  paint  will  cover 
only  200  to  250  feet.  The  poorest 
"economy"  in  the  world  is  to  buy 
paint  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  gal- 
lon. Figure  the  cost  per  year 
of  service. 


Purposely  Made  For  Every  Purpose 

are  money-saving  paints,  because 
they  are  more  elastic  —  cover  more 
space — wear  years  longer — resist  the 
weather — and  keep  their  color.  Talk  with 
x  your  Uucas  dealer  about  Lucas  products. 
He'll  show  you  how  to  save  money  on 
paint.  Write  tor  book  of  Painting  Helps. 


Office  934 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WS2F  Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


F.eo  Cluster  Metal 


V-Crimp.  Corrugated,  Standing ^ 
Seam.  Painted    or   Galvanized  f 


Roofings.    Siding,  Wallboard 
Paints,  etc.,  direct  to   you  at 
Rock-Bottom    Factory    Prices.      "Reo- Metal 
S3£Vew.  f  aT&  FRE-GHT'    duster  SHinsle* 

Edwards  Tlghtcote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingle* 

costless;  outlast3ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Guaran- 
teed rot, fire.rust, lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Get  our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  free 
samples.    Ask  for  Book  No.  »95 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 
943-  995    Mw  St,     Cincinnati,  Obis 


FREE  BOOKS!!. 

NOW  READY! 

My  new  100-page  fall  bargain 
book  just  off  the  press  and 
ready  to  mail!    Also  the 
second  edition  of  my  big 
260-page  1916  catalog]/* 
A.  postal  gets  vour> 
copies  today, 

These  books  d« 
NBB9BBB famous  Galloway  Sani- 
tary Cream  Separators. 
Galloway    Gasoline  t 
Kerosene  Engines,  the  r 
modern   Galloway  Mai 
Spreaders,    our    Now  .. 
12-20  H   P  Tractor,    ill  kind! 
of  farm  machinery, 
cutters,  power  house 
winders,  buggies, 
ncss,  fencing,  roofing 
mobiles, stock  tanks, s 
sewing  machines,  h 
carpets,  furniture,  , 

clothing  for  every  me  

Write  now!  Savc$200  to*500  on  fall  buy 
WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
2007  Galloway  Sla.,  Waterloo.  Iowa 


saddle 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Payf5 

gjfe         JB  Buys  the  New  Burter- 
JL  *B  BS  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunnir. . 
US  #£&easy  cleaning,  close  skiro- 
~  BM^«  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
HBflBflS^per  hour.    Made  also  in  four 
u*mm  larger  sizes  up  to  6 1-2  shown  here 

30  Bays'  Free  Trial  ^^'S^Xt 

U  «.aves  in  cream.     Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
folder  and  "dlrect-from-factory"  offer, 


Buy  from  the  manufacture 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  «» ' 
2206  IWarehell  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


BOYS  X  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT.  ££rMS 

about  the  Lone  f^"*"  «ng.,*J!2 

they  do.  also  contains  etorfe.  'ySneed  this 

pictures  and  other  matter  which  boys  liKe.^^o^  i^.  ( 

paper  lo  be  u  Lone  Bcout.  ,S*^JT°-'a  lDa  l.one  Scout 

ba(Ige  end  --i-V-LONE  SCOUT. 

510  North  Dearborn  Street  Ch.caKo.  Ill.no.. 
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fy*7&>  Greatest^ 
Cleanser  of  All. 


CLEANS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 


Mtkes  imp  without  hollina.  Turns  well  water 
Into  rain  water  Makes  cheapest,  moat  efficient 
washing  (laid  —  to  be  aaed  without  powder*, 
chips,  etc.  Supreme  as  diainfeetor  and  vermin 
exterminator.  Ask  for  booklet  of  other  uses. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 

Manuf  aeturine  Chemist*  PHILADELPHIA! 


Lamb  Wintering  in  Piedmont 


mm 


ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY, 
Box  121,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


To  the  beautifully  Illustrated  magarine-- 
"Thb  Southbrn   Homeseeker" -- 
Issued  quarterly-. II  you  will  send  us  the! 
name  ol  two  friends  whom  you  think  1 

would  be  Interested  In  Virginia.    Tells  | 

about  opportunities  In  Virginia, 

-  [aim  lands  SIS  an  acre  and  up. 

Write  today. 

f.H.laBAUMMg  SlB.Afjt_.rt  iW.ly. 
365  N.&W.Btdv.  R0ANOKI.VA. 


FREE  TO  TRAPPERS 


Here's  the  book  yon  want-iBcroaseB 
your  catch-eaves  yon  nMney  on  your 
supplies.  Send  for  FUSE  copy  of  Hill 
Broa.  Trappers  Guide.  State  Game 
Law-.  Catalogue  of  Trappers'  Soppl.es 
—and  particulars  of  our  ereat  FHtfc 
CIFT  to  trappers.  Write  TODAY, 


HILL  BROS.  FUR  C0.3ll.  Co^mS 


CI  .lTsT-TPD  IsTw  HOME.  FARM.  THEATRE  and  TOWN 
K.L.ELW  I  n  lU  LIGHTiNIi  PLANTS,  lamps,  motors. 

Ite.L,  ItiilK.  I.-..  I  ni...  Kngliirn.  llTiiamin.  1'linrf.  i'.,  Hike,  Vista  \ 
tutu  l.lirlli..     I  ..    .:  .i,      i  ill  I  <•  I  1,1  •  I  K I  <    MOIthS.  <!.■,, .|„,,,1,  <>. 


PATENTS 


 WATSON  E.  COLEMAN, 

Washington,  I).  0.  Hooka  free. 
II  I'll,   i  rofere;v,*es.   Hest  results- 


You  can  very  often  get  some 
good  suggestions  out  of  the 
advertising  in  The  Farming 
Business.  Read  the  adver- 
tisements carefully.  They 
are  meant  for  you. 


DURING  the  past  winter  twenty 
grade  Shropshire  and  Ram- 
bouillet  yearling  ewe  lambs  were 
wintered  on  the  Iredell  Test  Farm, 
Statesville,  Piedmont  Section,  N.  C, 
to  determine  the  effects  of  different 
methods  of  wintering  sheep  in  that 
section  of  the  State. 

These  lambs  were  shipped  to 
Statesville  from  West  Raleigh,  No- 
vember 10,  1915,  most  of  them  hav- 
ing been  raised  on  the  Animal  In- 
dustry Farm  at  West  Raleigh  and 
the  others  having  been  raised  on 
the  Edgecombe  Test  Farm,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C.  They  were  all  in  good 
condition  when  the  test  started,  and 
were  divided  as  nearly  equal  as  pos- 
sible into  two  lots,  according  to 
number,  weight,  breeding,  condition, 
and  quality. 

Lot  1  consisted  of  ten  ewe  lambs, 
and  they  were  fed  %  pound  each 
day  of  grain  mixture,  consisting  of 
2  parts  cracked  corn,  1  part  bran, 
and  1 1  part  cottonseed  meal.  This 
grain  was  fed  in  a  trough  in  the  cor- 
ral where  the  lambs  were  kept  at 
night  and  on  stormy  days.  During 
the  daytime,  in  good  weather,  this 
lot  was  put  out  qji  a  good  grass  pas- 
ture, composed  of  40  per  cent  or- 
chard grass,  30  per  cent  tall  meadow 
oat  grass,  and  30  per  cent  alsike 
clover. 

Lot  2  also  consisted  of  ten  ewe 
lambs,  divided  in  the  same  manner 
and  fed  the  same  grain  ration  as 
Lot  1.  However,  instead  of  these  be- 
ing turned  out  on  pasture  during  the 
day,  they  were  kept  in  the  corral 


and  fed  corn  silage  in  addition  to 
their  grain  ration. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  results  obtained  from  this  ex- 
periment, which  lasted  from  Novem- 
ber 17,  1.915,  to  April  21,  1916,  a 
period  of  156  days: 

Number  of  sheep  in  lot — Lot  1, 
10;  Lot  2,  10.  Initial  weight  per 
head,  pounds— Lot  1,  71.3;  Lot  2, 
71.5.  Final  weight  per  head,  pounds 
—Lot  1,  91.3;  Lot  2,  76.5.  Gain  for 
period  per  head,  pounds — Lot  1,  20; 
Lot  2,  5.0.    Average  daily  gain — Lot 

1,  .12;  Lot  2,  .03.  Average  daily  ra- 
tion per  head — Grain,  Lot  1,  .5;  Lot 

2,  .5.  Pasture,  Lot  1,  9  hours  per 
day;  Lot  2,  0.  Silage,  Lot  1,  0;  Lot 
2,  4.5.  Cost  feed  per  head  for  period 
—Lot  1,  $2.70;  Lot  2,  $2.75.  Average 
daily  cost  per  head— Lot  1,  .0173;  Lot 
2,  .0174. 

The  feeds  used  were  charged  at 
the  following  prices:  Corn,  $1  per 
bushel;  bran,  $35  per  ton;  cotton- 
seed meal,  $38  per  ton;  straw,  $10 
per  ton. 

The  above  table  shows  that  there 
was  very  little  difference  in  the  cost 
of  wintering  these  ewe  lambs  by  the 
different  methods,  but  considering 
the  fact  that  the  ewes  in  Lot  1  made 
4our  times  as  much  gain  as  those  in 
Lot  2,  and  also  came  out  in  the 
spring  in  a  much  thriftier  condition, 
it  shows  that  where  good  winter 
pasture  is  available  it  would  be  prof- 
itable to  use  it  in  preference  to  corn 
silage. 

However,  where  winter  pasture  is 
used  it  is  very  essential  that  a  good 
shed  and  corral  be  provided  which 
will  shelter  and  protect  the  sheep 
at  night  and  during  stormy  weather. 


Sources  of  Farm  Mortgage  Loans 
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offered  as  security.  He  studies  the 
relation  of  the  farm  income  to  the 
market  price  of  the  land  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  price  is  on  a 
speculative  or  a  conservative  in- 
vestment basis.  He  studies  the  uni- 
formity or  regularity  of  the  income 
from  year  to  year,  paying  consider- 
able attention  to  climatic  condi- 
tions; he  hesitates  a  long  time,  and 
charges  high  rates  when  he  does 
loan,  in  a  section  where  there  is  dan- 
ger of  drought  and  frost  preventing 
or  killing  a  crop  and  so  preventing 
the  payment  of  his  charges  when 
they  fall  due  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
He  even  inquires  into  the  business 
and  personal  habits  of  the  borrower, 
and  the  kind  of  care  he  gives  to  the 
farm  products.  He  is  more  apt  to 
lend  his  money  to  a  man  who  does 
general  or  diversified  farming  than 
he  is  to  the  man  who  depends  on  one 
crop  or  one  product,  as  the  danger  of 
a  total  loss  of  the  year's  income  is 
less  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  lat- 
ter. Thus  the  semi-arid  and  one  crop 
regions  of  the  West  and  the  North- 
west do  not  attract  the  conservative 
lender  as  well  as  do  the  eastern  and 
middle  Atlantic  States  and  the  cen- 
tral corn  belt  area.  Climatic  condi- 
tions in  the  old  South  are  very  fa- 
vorable to  a  farm  income  every  year, 
but  such  a  large  percentage  of  the 
farmers  are  slaves  of  the  one  crop 
method  of  farming,  buying  their 
meats  and  cereals,  that  they  do  not 
make  a  much  better  risk  as  a  class 
than  does  the  man  in  the  West  and 
Northwest;  so  they  also  must  pay 
higher  rates  than  does  the  more  con- 
servative diversified  farmer  who  also 
has  favorable  climatic  conditions. 

Within  one  State  itself  it  some- 
times happens  that  money  can  be 
had  much  easier  in  one  part  of  the 
State  than  it  can  in  the  other.  In 
southern  Illinois,  that  portion  known 
as  Egypt,  the  soil  is  not  as  strong 
and  rich  as  in  the  central  and  north- 
ern portions,  so  money  is  tighter  and 
rates  are  higher  in  the  southern  por- 
tion, Again,  the  Red  River  Valley  in 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  has  a 
better  soil  than  many  other  portions 
of  these  States,  and  so  money  is  freer 


and  cheaper  there  than  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  same  States. 

When  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
gets  to  working  well  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  farm  loan  interest 
and  charge  rates  will  be  more  con- 
stant in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  than  they  are  now,  as  that 
act  specifies  that  6  per  cent  shall  be 
the  maximum  rate  which  can  be 
charged  for  Federal  Farm  Loan 
funds.  But  under  the  operations  of 
this  act  even  greater  care  will  be 
given  to  determining  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  land  offered  as  securi- 
ty than  is  now  where  the  money  is 
loaned  thru  agents  and  a  commission 
is  charged.-  The  act  requires  that  a 
loan  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  land  and  20  per  cent 
of  the  permanent  improvements  on 
it;  further  specifying  that  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  land  shall  be  con- 
sidered, rather  than  its  speculative 
value,  in  determining  the  price  or 
value  which  shall  regulate  the 
amount  of  the  loan. 

Stop  Winter  Killing 
of  Trees 

DID  you  lose  some  of  the  trees  in 
your  orchard  by  winter  killing 
last  year?  Many  orcharclists  are 
preventing  winter  killing  by  harden- 
ing their  trees  during  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  months.  They  cease 
cultivation  early  in  August  and 
plant  a  cover  crop  of  clover  or  rye. 
This  takes  the  moisture  out  of  the 
soil  which  ordinarily  would  be  taken 
up  by  the  trees.  Growth  of  the  tree 
is  finished  by  this  time,  and  the  lack 
of  moisture  causes  the  wood  to  be- 
come firmer.  Little  damage  is  said 
to  occur  where  this  practice  is  fol- 
lowed. 


Why  not  take  a  farm  inventory  and 
Install  ;i  system  of  farm  accounts'.' 
You  cannot  find  the  leak  that  takes 
the  profits  without  some  sort  of  rec- 
ords. The  Extension  Division  of  your 
College  of  Agriculture  will  help  you 
to  select  a  system. 


School  Credit  for  Farm 

Tasks 

THE  idea  that  certain  practical 
work  done  by  boys  and  girls  on 
the  farm  should  count  as  credits  in 
the  agricultural  courses  of  the  rural 
elementary  and  high  schools  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  popularity  among  edu- 
cators. The  basis  for  this  idea  is  the 
belief  that  the  farm  may  and  should 
become  the  logical  laboratory  for 
testing  out  and  putting  into  prac- 
tice much  that  is  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  that  the  schools  by 
giving  credit  for  home  work  can  and 
should  encourage  boys  and  girls  to 
make  profits  for  themselves  or  to  be- 
come more  directly  helpful  to  their 
families.  Educators,  however,  find 
some  difficulty  in  defining  just  what 
work  that  the  boy  does  on  the  farm 
should  receive  an  educational  credit 
and  how  many  credits  should  be  al- 
lotted for  the  different  kinds  of  work 
which  really  help  the  boy  to  master 
progressive  methods. 

To  assist  the  superintendents  of 
schools  and  teachers,  the  specialists 
in  agricultural  education  in  the 
States  Relations  Service  have  re- 
cently published  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  385,  School 
Credit  for  Home  Practice  in  Agricul- 
ture. This  bulletin,  which  may  be 
had  free  by  educators  as  long  as  the 
department's  supply  lasts,  devotes  a 
number  of  pages  to  tables  and  ex- 
amples showing  the  nature  of  school 
credit  projects  and  the  amount  of 
credit  to  be  granted.  It  is  recognized, 
however,  that  real  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  is  essential  and 
the  author  thus  defines  the  part  the 
parent  must  play  in  any  plan  for 
making  school  and  farm  work  closer 
together  in  the  interests  of  agricul- 
tural education: 

The  parent  should  agree:  (1)  To 
permit  the  pupil  to  use  specified 
land,  animals,  and  equipment,  either 
as  a  temporary  owner  or  as  a  tenant 
so  far  as  the  needs  of  the  project  are 
concerned;  (2)  to  grant  the  pupil 
the  time  needed  for  the  work  and  to 
verify  and  vouch  for  the  time  record; 
(3)  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  the  nec- 
essary manipulation  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable; (4)  to  allow  the  pupil  the 
profits  derived  from  his  own  labor 
and  management.  The  last  point  is 
not  always  feasible,  particularly 
where  the  pupil  takes  up  one  phase 
of  the  main  business  of  the  farm, 
such  as  the  weighing  and  testing  of 
milk  for  a  dairy  herd.  "s 

The  parent  must  at  least  give  an 
unbiased  voucher  of  the  time  and 
expense  record,  and  a  statement  that 
the  project  work  was  all  done  by  the 
pupil.  In  the  absence  of  an  advisory 
committee  or  an  inspector,  the  parent 
is  the  judge  as  to  when  the  pupil  has 
accomplished  a  task  successfully. 

Where  the  pupil's  time  is  much 
needed  by  the  parent  in  regular  home 
duties  it  may  be  well  to  advise  that 
the  pupil  take  over  some  part  of  that 
home  work  as  a  project.  This  will 
insure  the  cooperation  of  the  parents, 
altho  the  "managerial"  income  may 
not  come  to  the  pupil. 

The  school  should  not  only  give 
credit  for  work  for  which  the  pupil 
receives  pay,  but  should  consider  the 
relative  income  or  profit  as  one  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  the 
school  rank  given  on  the  project. 

To  insure  success,  it  will  be  very 
desirable  to  have  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  signed  by  all  parties  be- 
fore the  project  begins;  a  report  in 
full  from  the  pupil,  and  a  voucher 
from  the  parent  at  the  end. 

Care  of  Dry  Sows 

DRY  sows  not  bred  for  fall  lit- 
ters may  be  roughed  thru  the 
summer  on  alfalfa  or  rape  pasture. 
Sows  carrying  a  litter  should  receive 
some  grain  with  the  pasture,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  them  to  become  fat. 
Good  condition  is  desired,  but  exces- 
sive fatness  often  results  in  small 
litters  and  weak  pigs.— Nebraska. 
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Government  Experiments  Feeding  Fish  Meal 


Continued  F 

grain  ration  for  pigs.  Hogs  relish  it 
and  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  prin- 
cipally because,  like  tankage,  it  is  a 
flesh  product. 

In  this  experiment  fish  meal  was 
superior  to  tankage  in  all  compari- 
sons, altho  the  average  daily  gains 
and  rate  of  gains  in  all  three  lots 
used  in  the  experiment  were  excep- 
tionally good. 

Where  fish  meal  can  be  obtained 
conveniently  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  in  suitable  quantity  it  has  a  very 
considerable  value  in  bog  feeding. 

In  the  poultry  experiments  a  pen 
of  laying  hens  receiving  a  ration  con- 
taining fish  meal  was  compared  with 
a  pen  of  the  same  breed  fed  with  the 
same  ration  except  that  meat  meal 
was  substituted  for  fish  meal.  The 
mash  fed  consisted  of  one  part  each 
of  bran,  middlings,  and  fish  or  beef 
scrap,  and  two  parts  of  corn  meal. 
A  grain  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
corn,  wheat  and  oats  also  was  fed. 

The  yield  of  eggs  from  the  pen  fed 
on  the  ration  containing  fish  meal 
averaged  145.4  per  hen,  at  a  cost  of 
8.5  cents  per  dozen  and  with  a  food 
consumption  of  sixty-eight  pounds 
per  hen.  The  average  number  of 
eggs  per  hen  in  the  pen  fed  on  the 
beef  scrap  ration  was  160,  at  a  cost 
of  9.7  cents  per  dozen  and  with 
eighty-four  pounds  of  feed  eaten. 

The  profit  from  the  pen  fed  on 
beef  scrap  exceeded  that  of  the  pen 
on  fish  meal  by  7  cents  per  hen,  on 

Satisfying  the 

Continued  From  Page  811 
do  not  keep  anything  like  the  same 
number  of  the  former  as  many  of 
their  compeers  in  the  colonies,  who 
would  be  considered  to  be  in  a  small 
way  of  business.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  wool 
grown,  the  greater  the  scope  for 
classification;  and  where  wool  grow- 
ing is  carried  on  on  a  large  and 
scientific  scale  it  is  no  wonder  we 
find  a  clip  elaborately  classed. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  give 
a  page  from  a  wool  catalog  to  il- 
lustrate our  point.  This  is  taken 
from  a  London  sales  catalog  and  rep- 
resents one  grower's  clip  only  of 
scoured  wool: 

Scoured  Mark  Bales 

Combing  E  Edgeroi       5  . 

Second  Combing  E...  "  4 
Second  Combing  W..      "  8 

First  clothing  E   "  7 

nothing  E   "  4 

Clothing  W   "  13 

Necks  W   "  9 

First  pieces  W   "  10 

First  pieces  W   "  20 

Second  pieces  E   "  10 

Second  pieces  W   "  6 

Second  pieces  W   "  4 

Pieces  W   "  9 

Pieces  E   "  2 

Pieces  W   "  4 

Bellies  W   "  4 

Bellies  E   "  5 

Locks  W   "  2 

Locks  E   "  1 

Pieces  crossbred   "  5 

The  conditions  peculiar  to  British 
wool  growing  have  resulted  in  a 
large  trade  springing  up,  done  by 
dealers  who  act  as  middlemen  between 
growers  and  users.  These  buy  up 
small  clips  during  the  season  and 
class  them  as  required,  afterwards 
passing  them  on  to  users  as  they 
make  demand  for  them  on  the  mar- 
ket. This  involves  financial  respon- 
sibility, as  the  farmers  want  cash 
down  as  a  rule.  Similar  conditions 
are  prevalent  in  the  United  States, 
and  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  seen 
in  the  wool  trade  there  is  due  to  the 
growers  not  believing  that  they  get 
an  adequate  price  from  their  dealers, 
while  users  are  often  on  the  warpath 
against  what  they  regard  as  the  un- 
satisfactory methods  of  baling,  etc. 
It  will  be  seen  that  any  appeal  for 
better  classed  wool  must  under  such 
'ircumstances  be  directed  almost  as 
ruiich  to  dealers  as  growers,  for  if 
the  grower's  clip  is  too  small  to  be 
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account  of  the  greater  production  in 
the  former  pen.  At  the  price  quoted, 
($46.00  per  ton)  fish  meal  has  been 
nearly  as  profitable  as  beef  scrap. 

At  the  present  time  the  hens  have 
eaten  the  beef  scrap  a  little  more 
freely  and  have  given  a  slightly 
greater  egg  yield.  No  differences 
were  noted  in  regard  to  size  or  flavor 
of  the  eggs  or  the  health  and  weight 
of  the  fowls. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  ac- 
tually conducted  on  the  Government 
"farm,  the  investigators  cite  the  re- 
sults of  many  other  experiments  con- 
ducted by  other  investigators,  par- 
ticularly in  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  fish  meal  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  valuable  supple- 
mentary food  for  animals.  They 
point  out  that  in  this  country,  in 
spite  of  favorable  reports  of  investi- 
gations conducted  as  early  as  1877, 
fish  meal  never  has  been  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  scale  nor  has  it 
been  used  extensively — largely,  they 
believe,  because  of  an  unwarranted 
prejudice  that  fish  meal  would  add 
an  objectionable  flavor  to  the  meat 
or  milk  of  animals  and  to  eggs.  This 
opinion,  the  investigators  state,  is 
not  warranted.  While  in  some  cases 
the  fish  meal  if  fed  very  heavily 
might  give  a  flavor  to  the  meat  of 
poultry,  withdrawing  them  from  this 
diet  for  a  short  period  before  they 
are  killed  would  remove  all  sugges- 
tion of  unusual  flavor  arising  from 
this  cause. 


Wool  Market 


classed  it  must  needs  be  sold  to  some 
one  who  buys  other  like  clips,  in  or- 
der that  bulk  enough  may  be  accu- 
mulated to  make  trade  classification 
feasible. 

A  Better  "Bee  Cutting" 

THE  usual  bee-tree  party  simply 
robs  the  tree  late  in  the  fall  and 
leaves  a  helpless  but  useful  swarm 
to  starve  to  death.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  have  the  "bee  cutting"  much 
earlier  in  the  season  when  the  swarm 
may  be  transferred  to  a  good  hive, 
moved  home,  and  allowed  to  store 
enough  honey  to  keep  itself  thru  the 
winter.  If  there  is  not  a  favorable 
fall  for  honey  gathering,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  feed  this  swarm  thru 
the  first  winter,  but  a  good  swarm 
is  well  worth  it. 

Students  at  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  were  recently  shown 
how  to  do  this.  They  were  equipped 
with  an  ax,  a  saw,  a  few  bee-veils, 
a  good  hive,  and  a  basket  of  tools. 
The  basket  contained  a  few  feathers, 
a  buggy-spring  hive  tool,  a  putty 
knife,  two  butcher  knives,  a  few  slen- 
der wood  splints,  and  a  smoker. 

After  the  tree  was  cut  the  boys 
sawed  into  the  trunk  just  below 
the  knot-hole  used  by  the  bees  as  an 
entrance  and  made  another  cut  about 
eight  feet  above  the  first  one  and  a 
third  cut  about  half-way  between 
these  two.  The  bees  were  then 
transferred  to  the  hive  and  the  hive 
moved  to  its  permanent  location  in 
accordance  with  directions  found  in 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  Bulle- 
tin 138,  entitled  Farm  Bee-Keeping. 

Caring  for  Strawberries 

A STRAWBERRY  patch  that  is 
well  cultivated  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  from  which  all  unnecessary 
runners  arc  removed,  should  remain 
in  good  condition  and  store  up  suffi- 
cient plant  food  for  an  excellent  crop. 
One  that  is  neglected,  and  which 
mats  or  grows  up  in  weeds,  cannot 
be  expected  to  produce  well.  Such 
berries  as  are  produced  will  be  small. 
The  crop  will  be  easily  influenced  by 
dry  weather  in  the  spring,  and  a  good 
drought  during  summer  will  kill 
off  most  of  the  plants.  Nothing  re- 
sponds better  to  good  care  than  a 
strawberry  patch,  and  no  fruit  is 
more  easily  affected  by  neglect. — C. 
W.  R. 


>f  f  f  f  f  f  f  f  f  *f  aa^f 

Don't  Waste  Foods  * 

Many  so  called  food  choppers  are  tifi 
not  choppers  at  all — they  tear  and  crush 
the  food  into  a  mass — and,  unfortunately,  ^ 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  this  until  it 
is  too  late.  * 

m  KimR  i 

Meat  and  ^ 
Food  Chopper  ¥ 

It  is  equipped  with  cutters  for  any  ^> 
degree  of  fineness  you  wish,  and  cuts, 
quickly  and  with  ease,  meats,  fish, 
vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts.  Many 
tempting  dishes  can  be  prepared  and 
much  waste  prevented  by  the  use  of 
one  of  these  perfect  machines. 

'•The  Recollection  of  QUALITY  Remains  Long 

After  the  PRICE  is  Forgotten.  " 
Trade  Mark  Keg  — E.  C.  SIMMONS 

Send  for  Booklet  646 

If  not  at  your  Dealer's  write  us 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 

St.  Louis       New  York       Philadelphia  Minneapolis 
Toledo         Sioux  City  Wichita 
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WAIT ! 

LDorft  BurnThat 

STRAW!  * 


It's  ready  ( 
A  postal  gets  it ! 
Proof  positive  that  every 
ounce  of  your  straw  is  worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  a  ton — when 
spread.    Read  how  farmers  increase  crops— renew  heavily  cropped 
soil— prevent  "soil  blowing"  and  "wuuer  kill"— with  the  Simplex. 


Say!  It's  the  most  convincing 
stuff  you  ever  read! 

Write  me  at  once!  Get  this 
straight  from  farmers  who  are 
making  $150.00  to  $500.00  cold 
cash  profit — besides  paying  for 
the  Simplex.   Every  season,  too! 


Money  they  never  made  before ! 

Everything  free  as  the  air 
you  breathe!  Letters  and 
facts  and  figures—and  my 
big  Straw  Spreader  Cata- 
log. I'll  even  send  you  a 
brand  new 


r. 


M ANSON  CAMPKU.  frit. 


Never 


I 


1 
I 

I  Simplex  Straw  Spreader  \ 

1 
I 
I 
1 
1 
i 


Tee  Sir!   Absolutely  free— on  your  own  farm— at  my  risk— without  a  penny  in  advance, 
was  so  enthusiastic  in  my  life. 
Why.  man— I've  proof  here  that  would  convince  an  Egyptian  Mummy!   It's  osteunding! 
Don't  worry  about  paying.  I'm  not  asking  you  for  money.   Vour  credit  is  good  with  mel  Voo  cut 

365  Days  to  Pay! 

Straw   as  a  fertilizer— con-       state  clean— pays  for  itself.      ■VjSv^T'f  Cm* 
Fits  high  or  low,  wood  or  iron     -£S£*  +  (£  to  935 


server  of  moisture — preventi 
of  "soil  blowing"  is  worth  $2.60 
to  $3.80  a  ton.   No  excuse  now 
for  not  spreading. 

Just  thinkl  20  feet  at  a  time. 
20  acres  a  day!  Why  in3  work- 
ing days  the  Simplex  wipes  the 


Write  for  Big  Private  Offer 

Two  first  men  in  townahip  who  write,  tret  It.  Some- 
thing unusual,  (in  addition  to  liberal  30  day  free  trial 
«ud  l-o-n-ir  time  credit.) 


Can't  tell  it  here— only  In  a  letter.  Makes  peylne 
»o  easy  you  literally  get  a  brand  n«-w  Simplex  for  ^ 
nothing-,    lint  hurry!,  "First  two  men"  toee-aod  ({A  ~ 
no  i:  'orltlem.  _  ^    -  A 


W     e  that  postal!     Get  the  bur  book—  th 
derfc  testimony— tho  special  private  offer— NOW 
MANSON  CAMPBELL,  President 
MA  NSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY, 


036  Traders  Bldg.      Kansas  City,  Mo.  f^^? 


wheel  wagon.    Has  double' 
drive  and  double-width  car- 
rier!   Lasts  a  lifetimel 
Thousands  in  use!  Man, 
you  simply  can't  do  with- 
out it.    Simply  can't t 


MUCH COLD 


WHte  for  Book 

Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.   Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
,  _  .jday  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  145  Elm  Street.  Qulncy.  III. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 


WANT  ADS" 


products, 


your 
your 


Implement*,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  llnd  farm  help  for  you;  will  lake 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 


THE  COST 


Is    Be  per 

per  week 


word 

not 


less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  a*  one  word, 
and  th>>  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO  ^'^yc?ecpo:: 

600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boycc  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago,  111,  


II I : I.I*  WANTED 

FARMERS  WANTED  —  $75.00  MONTH. 
Thousands  U.  S.  Government  Jobs  open  to  men 
and  women.  18  or  over.  Short  hours.  Easy 
work;  Summer  vacations.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  us  immediately  for  free  list 
of  positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin  Instl- 
tute.  Dep't.  Q118,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
XV.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago, III.  

THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-514   N.    Dearborn   St  .  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

WE  WILL,  PAY  YOU  $120.00  FOR  CON- 
genial  work  in  your  own  community.  60  days 
or  less.  •  Man  or  woman.  No  capital  required. 
Opportunity  for  promotion.  Spare  time  may 
be  used,  Full  particulars  free.  International 
Press.  309  Winston  Bid g..  Philadelphia.  

AGENTS — TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  RAIN- 
coats.  Big  commissions.  Easy  profits.  Cooper 
made  $314  last  month.  Wc  deliver  and  col- 
lect. Sample  coat  free.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  11 
Timothy  St.,  Davlon,  Ohio.  


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,  Dept.   22.  St.   I.ouis,  Mo.  

AGENTS  TO  SELL  MEN  S  HATS  DIRECT 
from  the  Factory.  Send  for  Catalog.  S.  S.  & 
G.   Hat   Manufacturing  Co.,   Morristown,  New 

Jersey.  

PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries.  BoonvlUe,  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA— $900,000,000  IN 
new  wealth  added  in  1915.  Enormous  crops 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average  36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta,  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28.50  bush- 
els per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  $24 
and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section,  in- 
cludes all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty,  good 
climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  Irrigated 
lands  from  $35,  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees your  land  and  water  titles.  Balance,  after 
first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen  years, 
with  interest  at  6%;  privilege  of  paying  in  full 
any  time.  Before  final  payment  becomes  due 
your  farm  should  have  paid  for  itself.  We 
will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in 
certain  districts,  with  no  security  other  than 
the  land  itself.  Particulars  on  request.  Ready- 
made  farms  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms. 
Loans  for  livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after 
one  year's  occupation,  under  certain  conditions, 
we  advance  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers 
up  to  a  value  of  $1,000.  We  want  you;  we 
can  afford  to  help  you.  We  own  the  land;  We 
want  the  land  cultivated.  Our  interests  are 
mutual.  Buy  direct  and  get  your  farm  home 
from  the  Canadfan  Pacific  Railway.  Send  for 
free  hook.  J.  S.  Dennis,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  10  Ninth 
Ave.,   Calgary,   Alberta,  Canada.  

FIRST  CLASS,  THOROLY  TILED  IOWA 
farm  of  280  acres;  every  foot  of  it  good, 
smooth  plow  land  with  deep  soil.  Good  set  of 
buildings  8%  miles  from  Rudd,  Floyd  County, 
Towa,  with  excellent  roads  all  the  way.  Can 
also  include  80  acres  across  the  road  from  the 
buildings.  The  Managing  Editor  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business  operated  this  farm  four  years 
and  installed  the  drainage  system.  Will  sell 
on  very  easy  terms.  I  have  other  farms  of 
various  sizes  for  sale  In  Flovd  County,  Iowa. 
J.  E.  Bartlett,  Charles  City,  Iowa.  

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  Til.  

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  It 
with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  rend  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  III.  

FOR  SALE — 2  Vt  ACRES  FOUR  MILES 
from  business  center  of  Elkhart,  Ind.  Ten 
rods  frontage  on  new  Lincoln  Highway 
cement  road.  Interurban  station  near  by. 
Price  $700.     E.   M.   Miidge.   Elkhart,  Ind.  

MONEY-MA  KINO  FARMS;  15  STATES; 
$10  to  $50  an  acre;  stock,  tools  and  crops  often 
Included  to  settle  quickly.  Write  for  Big  Il- 
lustrated Catalogue.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Station  »2g»,  New  York.  ;  

300  ACRE  IMPROVED  STOCK  FARM,  ON 
model  road,  very  cheap.  John  A.  Bruce, 
Bn ton  Rouge,  La. 


MINNESOTA  FARM  LANDS 

SHELTERED.  PARTLY  TIMBERED 
dairy  country,  St.  Louis  County.  Rapid 
growing  seasons.  Low  priced  lands.  Easy 
terms.    Write  Arnold,  Land  Com'r,  541  Wolvln 

Tilde. .  Duiuih,  Minn. 


Maggie  Price's  Estate 

Continued  From  Page  819 


braided  rugs  were  dusted  and  laid  in 
orderly  places.  Maggie  breathed  in 
a  sense  of  the  brooding  comfort,  the 
protecting  warmth  and  the  coziness; 
and  the  amazing  fact  that  a  young 
man  had  done  it  all  made  her  feel 
stupefied  until  a  rush  of  tears 
dimmed  her  sight.  She  had  never 
known  a  mother's  ability  to  do  this 
very  thing  that  Jeff  had  done. 

Before  her  tears  were  dry  the  men 
had  brought  Daddy  in  and  laid  him 
on  the  wide  couch  that  stood  near 
the  grate,  and  left  her  alone  to  do 
for  him  whatever  was  needed.  Her 
tears  dried  quickly  while  waiting  on 
the  sick  man — taking  away  his 
wraps,  fixing  his  pillow,  coddling  his 
fretfulness,  and  assuring  him  that 
he  was  almost  well.  She  had  but  a 
moment  to  glance  about,  and  tears 
were  threatening  again  when  she 
was  startled  by  a  voice  behind  her, 
saying: 

"I'll  help  you,  Miss  Margaret,  If 
I  can  do  anything  for  the  patient." 

And,  looking  around,  she  saw  Jeff, 
the  magician  of  the  place,  in  the 
kitchen  doorway.  Maggie  stifled  the 
resentment  that  he  had  ever  aroused. 

"Thank  you,  Jeff,  but  you  have 
been  too  kind,  already,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you 
for  all  that  you  have  done.  It — it 
looks  like  home."  She  dared  not 
meet  his  eyes  for  sudden  shyness. 
"I  never  thought  you  could — really, 
I  never  did."  % 

She  glanced  at  him  with  an  awk- 
ward smile,  and  turned  away  to  hide 
the  red  that  came  into  her  cheeks. 
Jeff  saw  it  and  was  embarrassed  at 
once.  With  his  hat  tucked  under 
his  arm  he  stood  for  a  silent  mo- 
ment, then  went  out.  He  hurried 
toward  the  barn  and  got  as  far  as 
the  whitewashed  pigpen  before  he 
made  reply  to  Maggie's  praise. 

"I  always  felt  I  wanted  to  make  a 
home,"  he  said  to  the  inmates,  "and 
I  couldn't  help  doing  it  when  I  got 
a  good  chance."  The  fattest  hog 
looked  seriously  back  at  him.  Jeff 
nodded.  "I  was  seven  kinds  of  a 
fool  to  go  and  act  as  if  I  owned  the 
house,  tho.  She  might  have  got  mad 
at  me  and  told  me  to  travel.  I  won- 
der she  didn't.  But  she  didn't.  I 
guess,"  he  added,  remembering  the 
girl's  blush,  "I  reckon  she  feels  dif- 
ferent toward  me  from  what  she 
used  to."    The  hog  grunted. 

Apparently  it  was  an  assent,  and 
Jeff  then  became  aware  of  hogs — 
hogs  and  their  market  value,  their 
gold-bringing  possibilities  and  their 
general  condition.  Four  of  these 
animals  were  ready  for  market.  Two 
would  remain  on  the  place  for  the 
coming  season.   All  of  them  were  in 


fine  shape  and  would  bring  three 
cents  per  pound  more  than  if  he  had 
not  taken  them  in  charge.  But  Jeff's 
nod  of  confidence  as  he  turned  away 
was  not  without  its  shadow. 

The  sounds  of  the  barnyard  were 
gratifying;  the  feeling  that  the  farm 
that  he  was  to  work  on  shares  the 
coming  year  was  fairly  prepared  for 
the  winter  freeze  and  snow;  the 
hopes  and  the  faith  in  the  soil;  the 
winning  of  Maggie's  approval — all 
this  was  gratifying.  Yet  Jeff's  hon- 
est mind  sensed  doubts  that  he  did 
not  care  to  discuss. 

He  turned  toward  the  new  dairy, 
and  with  a  few  strides  gained  It  and 
entered  the  small  office-room  that 
he  had  tried  to  imagine  like  the 
larger  Bradley  office,  and  began  ham- 
mering down  the  last  boards  of  the 
floor.  He  had  resolved  to  make  this 
his  study  and  bedroom. 

"You  can  sometimes  win  a  young 
mind  that's  ignorant,"  he  asserted 
grimly,  as  he  hammered  away,  "but 
you  can't  win  an  old  one." 

Jeff  knew  that  he  faced  new  ob- 
stacles with  the  coming  back  of  Mr. 
Price  to  the  farm.  But  he  dared  to 
hope  that  the  obstacles  would  be 
easier  to  conquer  if  Maggie  was  on 
his  side.  He  stood  up  when  the  last 
board  was.  in  place  and  glanced  out 
of  the  window  that  looked  out  upon 
the  little  stream  fed  by  the  spring 
under  the  willow  trees.  The  view 
was  pleasant,  the  room  small,  but 
he  planned  to  have  in  it  a  table,  a 
bed,  a  stove  and  a  chair.  Some  of 
the  old  furniture  in  the  north  cham- 
ber would  answer  his  purpose.  It 
was  better  than  the  bunk  of  hay  in 
the  Bradley  barn,  and  best  for  study 
and  for  farm  plans. 

"Twenty  acres,"  he  said,  watching 
the  willows  bending  their  bare 
branches  over  the  bubbling  brook, 
"is  enough  for  intensive  farming. 
Why,  in  good  time,  we  shall  buy 
back  all  the  inheritance — if  Daddy 
doesn't  interfere."  Jeff  grinned  in 
embarrassment.  "  'We,'  "  he  repeated, 
"'us'  and  'we'!  Jeff  Overtime's  go- 
ing some  with  his  'us'  and  his  'we,' 
and  Daddy  Price  has  just  arrived 
with  his  big  trunkful  of  obstacles, 
too." 

Jeff's  face,  brown  and  red  with  its 
outdoor  exposure,  fell  as  if  a  shadow 
had  suddenly  come  over  the  face  of 
the  western  sun. 

"I'll  just  have  to  do  my  best,"  he 
thought,  as  he  went  into  the  new 
stable  now  nearly  ready  to  receive 
its  tenants. 

Next  week's  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business  will  contain  further  chap- 
ters of  this  remarkable  story.  You 
will  miss  a  great  treat  if  you  do  not 
read  it  to  the  end. 


Where  Cooperation  Is  Winning 
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mouth  Farmers'  Exchange  developed 
at  a  tremendous  stride,  showing  the 
genuine  need  of  such  a  marketing 
association.  Its  business  has  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  that  $4,320,748.00 
worth  of  produce  was  marketed  in 
the  first  five  years,  1908  to  1912  in- 
clusive. 

This  exchange  did  business  in 
every  State  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  except  three. 

There  are  over  eight  hundred  mem- 
bers in  the  Long  Island  Potato 
Growers'  Exchange.  In  the  Aroos- 
took Potato  Growers'  Association 
there  are  about  seven  hundred  mem- 
bers. Potatoes  are  practically  the 
only  crops  handled  by  these  two 
Associations.  Maine  is  one  of  the 
big  potato  States,  producing  nearly 
30,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  annual- 
ly. The  success  of  the  Aroostook 
Growers'  Association  has  led  to  the 
potato  marketing  business  on  a 
State-wide  basis.  The  Bureau  of 
Marketing  Supplies  of  the  main 
Agricultural  Department  is  gradual- 
ly working  out  the  organization 
thruout  the  State.  Eight  local  ex- 
changes were  first  organized.  Then 


each  sent  representatives  to  a  meet- 
ing. The  Farmers'  Union  of  Maine 
was  the  resulting  organization.  This 
is  a  State  central  body  that  acts  as 
a  directing  and  guiding  influence  for 
the  local  association.  The  enthusi- 
astic leaders  in  Maine  are  trying  to 
get  the  other  potato  growing  States 
to  organize  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
then  form  a  national  body. 

The  tremendous  power  of  these 
four  big  Eastern  potato  marketing 
associations,  eliminating  all  but  a 
few  standard  market  varieties  of 
potatoes  and  grading  and  standard- 
izing the  pack  of  these,  has  revolu- 
tionized the  growing  of  potatoes  In 
the  East.  It  has  made  it  a  real  busi- 
ness, and  developed  the  growers 
into  business  men  of  real  ability. 
Not  only  do  they  pick  their  potato 
seed  from  the  hill,  using  only  the 
standard  varieties,  but  they  are 
able  to  buy  spraying  material,  bags, 
machinery  for  cultivating,  plowing, 
planting  and  digging  and  save  them- 
selves thousands  of  dollars  before 
they  market  their  crops,  which  bring 
in  many  cases  double  and  triple  what 
they  did  under  old  conditions. 


CLASSIFIED! 

WANT  ADS 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^ 

I  ARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  eaHy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.. 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  Interests  you.  1*  J.  Brlcker,  214, 
Northern   Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED 
FARMS   WANTED— HAVE   7.000  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold   property.     60D  Farmers' 

Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

-  WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and 
description.      I>     IV    Hush.    Minneapolis.  Minn. 


TIMIIKR  LANDS  WANTED 

WANT  TO  BUY  TRACTS  OF  TIMBER.  Di- 
rect from  owners.     Stnte  price  and  location, 

with  estimate.     C.  E.  Barney,  Hlckmin.  Kv. 


i 'ok  sale 

WE  CURE  PILES;  ( 1 1 '  AR  A  NTEED ;  MAIL 
$1.00.     Sunny    South    Pile    Rem.    Co.,    418  S. 

Moreland  Ave..  .Atlanta.  Oa. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyerg  and  Inventions  wanted.  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  b'ooks  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  ft  Co.,  824  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  amona; 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Ce..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
«lne.  The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-514  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


j   "..•.•...«.»..i.«i.i.iiiiiii;^;..ii,.i.i......ii,.;;.U.^;;;*:^ 

POULTRY  \\ 

LKQIIOKNS 

LEGHORNS  — HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
Ihein  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
<  o..    r.00-514   N.   Dearborn   St..   Chicago.  III. 

SINGLE  COMB  WWITE  LEGHORN  AND 
Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  good 
breed;  write  for  prices.  Claude  M.  Gibscn, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio.    R.  4. 


RHODE  ISLAND  KKDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way— a  want  art 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  ever  the  country.    Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co 
oOP-oU   N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  fold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
w,?.  m"1n'V"!l  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Wine  W  D.  Btyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Ill 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, any  tiling  and  every  tiling 
needed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  who  read  The 
Farming  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
Q  VICKLy— 
CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  col- 
umns. The  cost  is  low — results 
come  quickly  and  surely.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  are  prosperous, 
successful,  trust  worthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  vou  want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
|j  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you  need 
liijj  farm  help,  give  us  all  the  iuformation. 
Hi  We  vvi'l  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
11  proval  and  advise  you  of  the  charge, 
liii!    Address  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
I|j   500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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USES  FOR  CULLED  POTATOES 

Make  From  Them  a  Starch  Which  Substitutes  Well  for  Cornstarch 


IN  ALL  potato  sections  of  the  United  States 
thousands  of  bushels  of  bruised  and  otherwise 
unmarketable  potatoes  are  wasted  every  year. 
These  potatoes  can  be  utilized  thru  the  manu- 
facture of  potato  starch.  This  is  a  healthful  prod- 
uct, and  can  be  used  in  many  ways  for  food  pur- 
pose*. Custards,  puddings,  salads  and  many  milk 
dishes  can  be  prepared  with  it. 

It  is  well  worth  our  while  to  consider  a  method 
which  makes  possible  the  transformation  of  culls 
into  a  desirable  and  practical  home  product.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  realizing 
this  needless  potato  waste,  has  employed  experts 
to  devise  a  simple  way  to  get  the  starch  from  the 
potato.  Children  can  do  it,  it  is  so  simple.  Our 
domestic  science  laboratories  will  soon  be  demon- 
strating and  preparing  potato  starch  dishes.  ■ 

This  is  the  method  advised  by  those  who  have 
been  working  on  the  problem: 

The  following  equipment  is  needed:  Two  clean 
pans,  vats,  or  galvanized  tubs,  one  large  pan,  one 
cylindrical  grater,  plenty  of  clean  water  and  wip- 
ing cloths.  Instead  of  the  grater,  a  sausage  grinder 
can  be  used  to  advantage  for  the  grating  of  the 
potatoes.  When  using  the  sausage  grinder  it  will 
be  necessary  to  cut  the  potatoes 
into  small  pieces  before  feeding  into 
the  grinder. 

Wash  potatoes  thoroly,  using 
plenty  of  water  and  a  vegetable 
scrubbing  brush.'  Seat  yourself  in  a 
convenient  position,  with  a  vessel 
containing  potatoes  at  one  side  and 
an  empty  vessel  for  the  gratings  on 
the  other.  Place  dish  pan  with 
grater  on  low  small  table  or  upon 
your  lap.  Without  removing  the 
skins,  grate  your  potatoes  by  hand 
or  run  them  thru  the  sausage 
grinder.  Empty  gratings  into  the 
second  tub  or  vessel.  Continue  this 
operation  until  your  vessel  is  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  full  of  pulp,  or 
until  your  potatoes  have  been  used. 

Pour  clean  water  over  the  grat- 
ings. Stir  well,  so  as  to  saturate 
every  particle  with  water.  Allow  to 
stand  for  a  little  while  and  then  re- 
move the  peelings  and  other  floating 
material  from  the  top  of  the  water 
Stir  again,  add  a  little  more  clean 
water  and  allow  the  same  to  stand 
for  several  hours  or  over  night.  The 
starch  granules  will  settle  to  the 
bottom  and  all  pulp  and  potato  skins 
will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water  or 
settle  on  top  of  the  starch  granules. 
Remove  the  water  carefully,  also 
the  pulp  and  skins.  Scrape  the  dark  coat  off  the 
top  of  the  starch  formation,  being  careful  not  to 
remove  any  of  the  starch. 

A  second  time  pour  fresh,  clean  water  over  the 
starch.  Stir  thoroly.  Allow  to  stand  for  several 
hours  or  over  night.  Remove  water  and  pulp  as 
before  and  add  another  application  of  water.  Con- 
tinue this  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  render  your 
starch  perfectly  white  and  free,  not  only  from  pulp 
but  from  all  sand  or  sediment  of  any  kind  which 
is  not  pure  starch. 

This  operation  can  be  abbreviated  somewhat  by 
rinsing  the  first  time  and  then  straining  the  pulp, 
starch  and  water  thru  cheesecloth,  or  cloth  of  finer 
mesh. 

You  are  probably  wondering  to  what  uses  you 
can  put  this  homemade  starch,  but,  the  Govern- 
ment, realizing  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  house- 
wife, has  furnished  some  excellent,  reliable  recipes. 

WHITE  SAUCE  —  Two  tablespoons  potato  starch, 
2  tablespoons  butter,  1  cup  milk,  Vi  t  .aspoon  salt, 
few  grains  of  pepper. 

Rub  together  butter  and  starch  in  saucepan; 
add  seasoning,  i'our  on  the  scalded  milk  gradually, 
stirring  constantly  until  well  mixed,  then  beat 
until  smooth  and  glossy.    By  heating  the  butter 


By  Grace  Viall  Gray 

and  flour  together  in  a  saucepan  and  adding  the 
cold  milk,  one  can  save  the  use  of  a  second  vessel. 
Time  can  also  be  saved  in  making  white  sauce  in 
the  above  way,  on  account  of  the  higher  tempera- 
ture obtained  when  heating  butter. 

BOILED  CUSTARD— Four  tablespoons  potato 
starch,  8  tablespoons  of  sugar,  1  quart  milk,  4  eggs, 
%  teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Beat  eggs  slightly;  add  sugar  and  salt.  Mix 
potato  starch  with  a  little  milk,  add  the  remainder 
of  the  milk,  and  cook  in  double  boiler  for  five  min- 
utes, or  until  it  thickens.  Pour  gradually  over  the 
eggs,  stirring  constantly.  Cook  in  double  boiler 
for  a  few  minutes  longer.  Watch  the  boiling  cus- 
tard carefully,  for  if  cooked  too  long  it  will  curdle. 
Add  vanilla  just  before  removing  from  fire.  If  a 
thicker  custard  is  desired,  add  a  little  more  starch. 
_  This  custard  may  be  adapted  to  a  number  of 
uses.  It  may  be  used  as  a  sauce  for  sponge  cake, 
or  when  chilled  thoroly  it  is  delicious  poured  over 
various  kinds  of  stewed  fruit.  i 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  whites  of  the  eggs 


Say  It  Now 

SPEAK  the  kind  word,  do  the  kind  act 
Ere  the  years  have  onward  sped.  .  . 
Give  me  all  the  love  and  sunshine 
While  I'm  living-,  not  when  dead. 

Tell  me  I  have  made  life  brighter 
By  the  loving  words  I've  said, 

Tell  me  I  have  cheered  and  helped  you 
While  I'm  living,  not  when  dead. 

Oft  the  way  is  rough  and  lonely, 
And  my  wounded  heart  has  bled; 

Cheer  me  when  the  way  is  dreary, 
Love  me  now,  not  when  I'm  dead. 

In  the  grave  there  is  no  heartache, 
We'll  forget  where  sorrows  led; 

Speak  some  words  of  hope  and  comfort, 
While  I'm  living,  not  when  dead. 

Tell  me  I've  been  true  and  faithful, 
Tell  me  now  ere  life  is  fled. 

In  the  grave  I  cannot  hear  you — 
Say  it  new,  not  when  I'm  dead. 


in  the  custard.  They  may  be  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth,  sweetened  to  taste,  and  poured  over  the  cus- 
tard, making  a  nourishing  dessert  known  as  float- 
ing island.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  may  also  be 
used  in  making  snow  pudding,  over  which  is  poured 
the  boiled  custard. 

FROZEN'  CUSTARD — Custard  made  rather  thin 
and  without  fresh  or  canned  fruit  added,  may  be 
frozen.  Such  frozen  custard  with  lady  fingers  is 
a  nutritious  as  well  as  palatable  dessert. 

LEMON  PUDDING— Eight  tablespoons  potato 
starch,  %  cup  sugar,  2  tablespoons  butter,  4  eggs, 
1  quart  milk,  juice  and  grated  rind  of  two  lemons. 

Beat  yolks  of  eggs  slightly,  add  sugar,  butter, 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  lemons.  Mix  starch  in  cold 
water  and  add  gradually  scalded  milk.  Then  add 
the  previously  mixed  ingredients  and  cook  in  double 
boiler,  stirring  constantly  until  the  mixture  is  quite 
thick.  Add  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Pour  into 
a  mold,  chill,  and  serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

FRUIT  BLANC  MANGE— Three  and  one-half 
tablespoons  potato  starch,  1  pint  fruit  juice,  sugar 
to  sweeten. 

Put  Juice  In  saucepan,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  place 
over  fire  until  it  boils.  Add  starch  which  has  been 
previously  mixed  with  cold  water.    Pour  into  a 


mold  and  set  away  to  cool.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream  and  sugar. 

BATTER  PUDDING  WITH  FRUIT— Four  table- 
spoons potato  starch,  6  tablespoons  sugar,  yolks 
of  five  eggs,  1  pint  milk,  %  teaspoon  salt. 

Beat  egg  yolks  until  lemon  colored,  add  sugar, 
and  beat  again  until  light.  Add  starch  mixed  in 
cold  milk.  Add  above  mixture  to  cne  quart  of  milk 
at  boiling  point.  Stir  until  thickened.  Pour  into 
baking  dish,  and  set  in  oven  and  bake.  Place  over 
top  a  layer  of  canned  peaches  or  any  other  avail- 
able fruit.  Cover  with  a,  meringue  made  of  the 
whites  of  eggs,  allowing  one  tablespoon  sugar  to 
each  egg.    Put  in  ov-en  until  light  brown. 

X.EMON  PIE — Four  tablespoons  potato  starch, 
%  cup  sugar,  %  cup  boiling  water,  2  egg  yolks,  3 
tablespoons  lemon  juice,  grated  rind  of  one  lemon, 
1  teaspoon  butter. 

Mix  potato  starch  and  sugar;  add  boiling  water, 
stirring  constantly.  Cook  five  minutes,  add  butter, 
egg  yolks  and  rind  and  juice  of  lemon.  Pour  mix- 
ture into  crust  which  has  been  previously  cooked. 
Cover  with  meringue  made  of  the  whites  of  the 
eggs.    Return  to  oven  and  bake  meringue. 

SPONGE  CAKE— Six  eggs,  1  cup  sugar,  1  table- 
spoon lemon  juice,  grated  rind  one- 
half  lemon,  %  cup  potato  starch,  x/4 
teaspoon  salt. 

Beat  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon 
colored,  add  sugar  gradually,  and 
continue  beating.  Add  lemon  juice, 
rind  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff 
and  dry.  When  whites  are  practi- 
cally mixed  with  yolks,  carefully  cut 
and  fold  in  potato  starch  mixed  with 
salt.  Bake  one  hour  in  a  slow  oven, 
iji  an  angel-cake  pan  or  deep  narrow 
pan. 

LADY  FINGERS — Whites  of  three 
eggs,  V3  cup  powdered  sugar,  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  4  tablespoons  potato 
starch,  %  teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Beat  whites  until  stiff  and  dry; 
add  sugar  gradually,  and  continue 
beating;  then  add  yolks  of  eggs 
beaten  until  thick  and  lemon  colored, 
and  flavoring.  Cut  and  fold  in  po- 
tato starch  mixed  with  salt.  Using 
a  pastry  bag  and  tube,  or  a  cornu- 
copia made  of  paper  and  having  a 
small  opening  at  the  pointed  end, 
force  the  batter  into  the  desired 
shape.  Shape  four  and  one-half 
inches  long,  one  inch  wide,  on  a  tin 
sheet  covered  with  unbuttered  paper. 
Sprinkle  powdered  sugar  over  them, 
and  bake  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.    Remove  from  paper  with  knife. 

Lady  fingers  are  often  served  with  frozen  desserts. 
They  may  be  put  together  in  pairs,  with  a  thin 
coating  of  whipped  cream  between.  Very  com- 
monly they  are  used  for  lining  molds  that  are  to 
be  filled  with  whipped  cream  mixtures. 

ANGEL  CAKE— White  of  eight  eggs,  1  teaspoon 
cream  o€  tartar,  1  cup  fine  granulated  sugar,  %  cup 
potato  starch,  %  teaspoon  salt.  %  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Beat  whites  of  eggs  until  frothy,  add  cream  of 
tartar,  and  continue  beating  until  eggs  are  stiff 
and  flaky,  then  add  sugar  gradually.  Cut  and  fold 
in  potato  starch  mixed  with  salt  and  sifted  several 
times  and  add  vanilla.  Bake  forty-five  to  fifty  min- 
utes in  a  moderate  ovjen,  in  an  unbuttered  angel- 
cake  pan.  After  cake  has  risen  and  begins  to 
brown,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  buttered  paper. 
When  done,  loosen  the  cake  around  the  edge  and 
turn  out  at  once. 

An  interesting  as  well  as  beneficial .  feature  «t 
judging  contest  for  boys. 
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Winning  With  Intensive  Work 

Lots  of  Labor  and  Abundant  Brains  Will  Make  Money  With  Bulbs  and  Trees 


Bulb  Farming 


WHEN  we  buy  bulbs  for  our  garden  we  do 
not  stop  to  think  of  the  work  and  thought 
which  goes  into  the  raising  of  them  for  the 
market.  Great  patience  is  required  to  make  bulb 
raising  a  success,  for  often  it  takes  from  six  to 
seven  years  for  the  bulbs  to  mature. 

Holland  gives  the  world  some  of  its  choicest 
bulbs,  and  this  is,  per- 
haps, due  to  the  fact 
that  at  one  time,  many 
years  ago,  the  raising 
of  choice  tulips  and 
other  bulbous  plants 
was  a  mania  with  the 
people  of  Holland,  and 
exorbitant  prices  were 
asked  and  received  for 
a  single  bulb.  From 
February  until  June 
the  bulb  farms  of  Hol- 
land are  the  sight  that 
tourists  travel  to  see. 

In  writing  about  Hol- 
land bulb  farms,  S.  L. 
Bensusan  gives  a  sched- 
ule of  the  day's  work 
for  the  different  months. 

"Every  month  has  its 
allotted  task,  and  the 
hours  of  labor  are  long. 
In  January  and  Febru- 
ary, when  the  garden- 
ers are  planting  ranun- 
culus and  preparing  the 
land  that  has  lain  fal- 
low   for    new  crops, 
work  starts  at  eight  in 
the  morning  and  ends 
at  five  in  the  afternoon. 
In  March  the  bulbs  are 
uncovered,  anemones 
and  herbaceous  plants 
are  put  in  the  ground 
and  work  lasts  from  6 
a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  These 
hours  prevail  in  April 
and    May,    when  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  daffodils  and  amaryllis  are  in  flower, 
when  fallow  land  is  put  under  manure  and  sown 
with  some  light  crop  of    vegetables,  and  when 
weeding  is  a  delieate  and  necessary  operation  that 
cannot  be  negected  for  a  day.    In  June  and  July 
the  tulips,  crocuses,  hyacinths  and  narcissi  are 
dug  up,  and  work  starts  at  five  ami  ends  at  eight; 
and  in  August  and  September,  when  the  bulbs  are 
cut  and  the  hyacinths  are  planted  out  again,  the 
maximum  of  work  is  reached  in  a 
sixteen-hour  clay,  for  the  workers  go 
out  upon  the  land  at  five  o'clock  and 
do  not  return  until  nine  in  the  even- 
ing.    Thereafter  the  days  shorten, 
and  in  the  time  of  tulip  planting, 
bulb  covering,  and  similar  work,  six 
to  half-past  is  the  hour  of  commence- 
ment, and  twilight  brings  tasks  on 
the  land  to  a  close.    There  is  a  gen- 
eral  rule   of   leaving   off   work  at 
seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening 
thruout  th<?  year."  \ 

In  this  business  there  is  a  great 
waste,  and  that  is  in  the  beautiful 
flowers  themselves,  for  tons  of  these 
exquisite  blossoms  are  destroyed 
every  season,  as  there  is  only  a  very 
limited  market  for  the  flowers  and 
as  yet  no  other  use  has  been  found 
foi  them. 

There  are  many  interesting  details 
in  this  work.  One  is  in  the  prepar- 
ing of  hyacinths  for  the  purpose  of 
propagation.  The  method  used  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  by  an 
accident.  Mice  got  into  the  bin  of 
bulbs  and  nibbled  them  at  the  bot- 
tom near  the  center.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  farmer  the  bulbs  which 
he  had  thought  were  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  mice  reproduced 
themselves  by  thirty  or  forty,  where 
under  the  old  method  of  cutting 
them  across  only  a  few  extra  bulbs 
were  produced.  These  tiny  bulbs 
are  then  planted,  and  mature  in  about 
six  years. 

The  raising  of  tulip  bulbs  in  Hol- 
land dates  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century  when  ridiculous  prices  were 
paid  for  a  single  bulb.  It  amounted 
to  a  mania,  for  some  bulbs  sold  as 
high  as  $2,000. 

Hut   the   high   prices,   of  course. 


could  not  last  long,  and  now  the  cost  is  very  small 

for  most  of  the  bulbs. — L.  M.  E. 


Making  Soil 


A SHORT  time  ago,  a  newcomer  in  our  neigh- 
borhood bought  for  his  home  and  business — 
which  is  bulb  raising — a  block  of  land  on 
the  very  highest  point  in  the  vicinity. 


A  Holland  Tulip  Ilullt  Farm  in  Full  Bloom 

"A  splendid  view,",  we  all  admitted,  "but  poor 
soil.  Why  did  you  not  buy  down  on  that  lower 
level?  That  catches  the  wash  from  these  upper 
points  and  is  very  rich." 

"That  is  why  I  did  not  want  it,"  returned  the 
newcomer.  "It  gets  not  only  the  land  drainage,  but 
likewise  the  air  drainage.  All  that  is  bad  settles 
there.    I  can  make  soil ;  I  cannot  make  air." 

So  he  set  to  work  to  make  the  soil,  and  we 
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watched  him  with  interest.  He  was  a  German,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  they  look  upon  land  merely  as 
a  place  whereon  to  put  fertilizers,  and  his  methods 
were  most  thoro. 

He  began  by  having  the  entire  block  disked,  and 
the  growing  crop  of  weeds  and  wild  grass  turned 
under.  This  was  in  July  when  he  made  the  pur- 
chase. In  September  it  was  again  plowed,  har- 
rowed   and    sowed    to    rye   and    winter  vetch. 

All  winter  long  this 
crop  covered  that  knob 
with  a  growth  of  green, 
and  the  following  May, 
when  the  vetch  was  in 
bloom  and  the  rye  in 
head,  the  effect  was  in- 
describably beautiful. 
It  was  as  if  a  delicately 
transparent  veil  of  pale 
green  were  drawn  over 
a  bed  of  radiant  purpls 
bloom. 

This  was  left  for"  a 
few  days  to  delight  the 
eyes  of  the  passers  by, 
and  then  the  relentless 
plow  was  again  set  to 
work,  and  all  that  glow- 
ing beauty  and  color 
was  turned  down  into 
the  unbeautiful  yellow 
soil. 

There  was  a  wait  of 
a  few  days  for  the  mass 
to  settle,  and  then  the 
disc  harrow  cut  it  all 
to  a  fine  dead  level, 
after  which  a  thick 
seeding  of  field  peas 
was  drilled  in. 

It  was  a  fairly  good 
season  and  then  there 
was    beginning    to  be 
good  substance  in  the 
soil  to  support  growth. 
That  was  why  the  peas 
came  up  with  a  splen- 
did   stand    and  grew 
with  great  rapidity. 
"You  have  a  fine  field  there,"  we  neighbors  told 
him.    "It  will  make  you  tons  and  tons  of  splendid 
hay." 

But  the  newcomer  shook  his  obstinate  German 
head. 

"I  want  not  hay,"  he  declared  stubbornly,  "it  iss 
the  soil  I  make." 

And  he  made  it,  too.  In  August  that  entire  crop 
of  pea-vines,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep, 
was  turned  under  and  left  to  rot. 
When  this  process  was  complete,  it 
was  again  plowed,  to  a  shallower 
depth  this  time,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face disked  to  the  mellow  softness 
of  ten-dollar  velvet. 

Then,  at  last,  this  newcomer  ad- 
mitted that  soil,  of  a  sort,  had  been 
made;  but  it  would  need  constant 
improvement  and  upbuilding  by  fre- 
quent applications  of  barnyard  ma- 
nure, rotted  hay,  and  old  straw. 

And  now  the  seed  for  the  house 
lawn  was  sown  and  the  precious 
bulbs  set  out.  Did  they  grow?  I 
should  rather  say  so!  You  could 
fairly  hear  them. — E.  L.  C. 

Preventing  Drought 

THERE  must  be  some  of  the  small 
boy  left  in  me,  because  I  like  to 
shoot  flrecrackcis,  guns,  dynamite 
or  anything  that  makes  a  big  noise. 
When  dynamite  first  began  to  be 
recommended  for  blasting  tree  holes, 
I  immediately  experimented  with  it. 
I  tried  some  of  it  on  my  own  farm, 
and  after  I  had  filled  all  of  the  space 
on  my  place  that  I  could  spare  for 
trees,  I  did  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
for  others,  just  to  show  them  the 
method. 

While  in  Waynesboro,  Virginia,  in 
April,  1911,  I  ran  across  a  Mr.  W.  R. 
Booker  who  was  planting  an  or- 
chard. He  was  digging  his  tree 
holes  with  a  shovel  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way.  I  wanted  to  hear 
some  dynamite  crack,  and  at  the 
same  time  thought  I  could  convince 
him  that  I  knew  of  a  better  method, 

Continued  on  Page  831 
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Solving  Fertility  Problems 

Productiveness  of  Our  Soil  Receiving  Attention  It  Deserves 


Potash  From  Wood  Ashes 

IN  THESE  days  when  it  is  impossible  for  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  secure  adequate  supplies  of  pot- 
ash fertilizers,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
wood  ashes  as  a  source  of  potash. 

Of  course  wood  ashes  are  available  in  only  lim- 
ited quantities,  but  if  their  value  as  a  potash  fer- 
tilizer is  generally  understood  and  appreciated, 
they  will  be  saved  and  used  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  at  present.  In  some  localities  wood  ashes 
may  even  become  commercially  important  during 
this  period  of  a  shortage  of  potash  salts,  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  be  prepared  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes  and  sold  to  farmers  just  as  other  fer- 
tilizing materials.  At  one  time  ashes  formed  the 
chief  source  of  supply  of  potassium  in  this  country. 
At  the  present  time  the  supply  is  quite  limited  and 
is  not  an  important  item  in  commerce. 

Wood  ashes  of  really  good  quality,  unleached  and 
unadulterated  with  lime  or  refuse,  contain  4  to  6 
per  cent  of  potassium.  0.6  to  0.9  per  cent  of  phos- 
phorus, and  all  the  way  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of 
calcium  compounds  (lime).  When  the  ashes  are 
freshly  burned,  calcium  oxide  (quicklime)  is  the 
chief  calcium  compound,  but  in  the  case  of  ashes 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  applied  to  the 
soil  the  lime  is  usually  in  the  form  of  calcium  car- 
bonate. The  potassium  is  also  for  the  most  part  in 
the  form  of  carbonate. 

Wood  ashes  that  are  pure  vary  greatly  in  compo- 
sition because  of  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  wood, 
method  of  burning  and  the  care  with  which  they 
are  stored.  •  In  general,  "soft"  wood  ashes  are 
poorer  in  potash  than  ashes  from  "hard"  wood. 
The  following  data  are  given  by  Snyder  as  showing 
the  number  of  pounds  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  10,000  pounds  of  the  various 
kinds  of  wood  listed: 

Phosphoric 
Potash  Acid 
White  oak  10.6 


This  is  largely  because  it  responds  more  readily  to 
treatment  than  the  other  grain  crops.  Like  cotton, 
it  is  a  cash  crop  of  considerable  value,  and  the 
money  expended  for  fertilizers  is  recovered  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  sold. 

Nearly  all  of  the  thinner  soils  of  the  State  are 
comparatively  low  in  available  phosphorus.  Appli- 
cations of  this  element  in  soluble  form  usually 
give  the  largest  and  most  profitable  returns^  It 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  easily  obtained  of  any  of 
the  important  plant  food  elements.  The  supply  for 
this  part  of  the  country  is  found  mainly  in  bone- 
meal,  acid  phosphate,  or  in  various  mixed  ferti- 
lizers. Bonemeal  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  from 
125  to  150  pounds  an  acre,  but  16  per  cent  acid 
phosphate  should  also  give  good  profit  if  applied 
at  the  rate  of  about  150  or  200  pounds  per  acre, 
and  mixed  fertilizers,  which  carry  a  small  supply 
of  nitrogen  as  well  as  considerable  phosphorus, 
will  give  good  results  on  lands  that  are  deficient  in 
nitrogen  and  organic  matter.  Most  of  them  should 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  125  to  150  pounds  an  acre. 
Nitrogen  gives  good  results  with  wheat,  but  it  costs 
so  much  in  fertilizers  containing  more  than  2  or  3 
per  cent  of  it.  Potash  is  another  fertilizer  that  is 
good  in  increasing  wheat  yields,  but  is  entirely  too 
high  for  use  at  present  on  account  of  the  European 
war,  which  has  cut  off  the  supply  from  Germany. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  alone  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
reliable  or  practical  means  of  keeping  up  soil  fer- 
tility or  insuring  high  yields,  but  rather  as  a  tem- 
porary method  of  increasing  crop  yields  and  en- 
larging the  profits  from  thin  or  worn  lands.  In 
this  way  they  enable  the  farmer  to  put  more  money 
into  the  improvement  of  his  soil.  However,  the 
sensible  use  of  fertilizers  must  go  hand  in  hand 
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Red  oak   14.0 

Ash   15.0 

Pine   8 

Georgia  pine...  5.0 
Dogwood   9.0 

Some  other  species  contain  potash 
as  follows:  Beech,  16.1  per  cent; 
walnut,  15.3  per  cent;  "elm,  24  per 
cent.  Ashes  from  twigs  and  small 
branches  are  richer  than  those  of 
trunk  wood. 

Wood  ashes  that  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  or  leached  con- 
tain less  potash  than  the  freshly 
burned  product.  Leached  wood 
ashes  contain  about  .8  per  cent  of 
potassium,  .5  to  .65  per  cent  of  phos- 
phorus, and  25  to  30  per  cent  of  cal- 
cium (lime)  compounds. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  wood 
ashes  vary   widely   in  comparison, 
due  to  the  species  of  wood  from  which 
they  are  derived,  leaching  or  admix- 
ture with  refuse  material.     For  this  reason  they 
should  be  purchased  only  under  a  definite  guaran- 
teed percentage  of  fertilizing  materials,  especially 
potassium,  phosphorus  and  lime.  » 

Wood  ashes  are  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  gen- 
eral use,  especially  on  soils  that  need  potassium, 
or  soils  that  may  be  sour  and  therefore  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  applications 
of  lime.— W.  H.  S. 

Fertilizing  Missouri  Wheat 

ELEVEN  years'  work  on  the  soil  experiment 
fields  in  practically  every  section  of  Missouri 
has  shown  on  most  of  the  soils — especially 
the  thinner  and  more  worn  ones — that  the  addition 
of  available  plant  food  has  materially  increased 
the  yield  and  quality  of  wheat  and  has  paid  good 
returns  on  the  money  invested  in  fertilizers.  On 
medium  to  poor  lands  the  amount  of  available  plant 
food  is  always  one  of  the  limiting  factors  in  wheat 
production. 

The  average  farmer  cannot  greatly  change  the 
fertility  of  his  soil  in  a  short  period  of  time,  but 
he  may  often  temporarily  increase  its  productive- 
ness to  a  very  marked  extent.  This  Is  most  com- 
monly done  by  the  addition  of  barnyard  manure 
or  some  form  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Manure  is, 
of  course,  the  material  most  advisable  so  long  as 
It  lasts,  but  most  farmers,  especially  those  on  the 
thinner  lands,  find  their  manure  supply  exhausted 
Ion*;  before  their  fields  are  covered.  Then  in  order 
to'  obtain  the  best  yield*  from  the  rest  of  their 
land  an  application  of  some  soluble  plant  food  must 
be  made.  It  Is  a  general  practice  among  farmers 
to  add  manure  to  the  corn  crop  and  apply  com- 
mercial fertilizers  when  necessary  before  wheat. 
Wheat  Is  the  most  universally  fertilized  cereal. 


Vegetable  Growers'  Convention 


THE  Annual  Convention  of  the  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 
of  America  will  be  held  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  Sep- 
tember 26,  27,  28,  29,  1916.  The  program  includes  an  ex- 
tensive trade  exhibit,  round  table  discussions  and  addresses  by 
leading  gardeners,  truck  farmers,  greenhouse  men,  and  represent- 
atives from  various  colleges,  Experiment  Stations  a"d  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  marketing,  soil  fertility,  heating,  pack- 
ing, spraying  and  other  subjects  will  be  covered  on  the  program. 

An  invitation  to  attend  the  convention  is  extended  to  every 
one  interested  in  the  work  of  the  association.  Advance  indications 
predict  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  convention  ever  held. 
Hotel  reservations  at  the  L,a  Salle  should  be  made  early  by  members 
of  the  association  and  others  who  expect  to  attend.  Additional  in- 
formation regarding  the  convention  and  a  copy  of  the  complete 
program  may  be  secured  by  writing  James  B.  Foley,  Secretary, 
Chicago  Convention  Committee,  3100  South  Spaulding  avenue, 
Chicago. 


with  the  best  systems  of  crop  rotation,  manuring, 
green  manuring,  and  systematic  soil  management 
that  will  tend  to  maintain  or  increase  the  organic 
matter  and  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil. 

Great  Soil  Survey 

THE  State  of  Illinois  inaugurated  and  is  car- 
rying out  the  most  elaborate,  far-reaching, 
and  valuable  soil  investigation  that  has  ever 
been  attempted  by  any  country  on  the  globe.  The 
unit  is  the  county,  and  about  sixty  counties  have 
been  surveyed,  while  twelve  have  had  their  com- 
plete reports  published.  The  amount  of  work  en- 
tailed is  enormous,  and  yet  so  well  systematized 
that  the  cost  on  the  acre  basis  is  ridiculously  small, 
being  $.0072  per  acre. 

Each  county  is  mapped  by  a  squad  of  experienced 
and  skillful  men  who  go  over  it  on  foot  examin- 
ing every  difference  in  soil  type  and  mapping  the 
same  on  the  spot.  When  the  map  making  is  com- 
pleted, large  numbers  of  the  samples  of  the  dif- 
ferent soils  are  collected  and  analyzed;  the  geologi- 
cal history  and  the  climate  of  the  county  studied; 
the  crops  suitable  are  looked  up,  and  finally  after  a 
great  deal  of  minute  and  careful  labor  on  the  part 
of  many  people  the  report  is  published. 

A  farmer  seeking  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  and  hav- 
ing one  of  these  reports  in  his  hands  has  an  expert 
opinion  before  him,  not  only  as  to  the  value  of  the 
land,  but  how  to  handle  it  and  its  probable  re- 
turns. 

Phosphate  Tests 

THE  present  high  cost  of  acid  phosphate  as  a 
fertilizer  has  caused  many  farmers  to  aban- 
don its  use  In  any  quantity.    An  experiment 
undertaken  by  Prof.  J.  W.  White  of  the  Pennsyl- 


vania State  College  has  as  its  object  comparison 
of  the  fertilizer  value  of  acid  phosphate  and  that 
of  phosphate  rock  when  applied  to  the  soil  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness.  This  will  take  the  form 
of  a  pot  experiment. 

A  representative  sample  of  raw  rock  phosphate 
is  being  used  in  three  grades  of  fineness.  These 
three  grades  of  phcsphate  rock  are  being  com- 
pared with  acid  phosphate.  The  phosphate  rock 
is  being  tested  in  two-gallon  crocks  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  (1)  Applied  without  manure;  (2)  ap- 
plied with  fresh  stable  manure;  (3)  with  green  ma- 
nure. In  this  case  red  clover  will  be  turned  under. 
A  rotation  of  clover,  oats,  corn  and  wheat  will  be 
carried  out. 

The  soil  used  in  this  experiment  was  taken  from 
an  abandoned  field  near  Snow  Shoe,  where  no  fer- 
tilizers have  been  applied  within  forty  years,  and 
which  is  known  to  be  deficient  in  phosphorus.  The 
results  of  this  experiment,  which  will  be  published 
as  soon  as  data  are  available,  should  be  of  interest 
to  farmers  from  both  an  economical  and  experi- 
mental standpoint.  - 

Extensive  field  experiments  are  also  in  progress 
on  DeKalb  soil,  near  Snow  Shoe,  where  acid  phos- 
phate and  rock  phosphate  are  compared  when  ap- 
plied alone  and  with  barnyard  manure. 


Green  Manures  and  Lime 

POT  experiments  to  determine  the  comparative 
values  of  different  green  manures  and  barn- 
yard manure  as  producers  of  humus,  their 
power  to  increase  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil  and 
their   action   as   regards   increasing   or  decreas- 
ing the  lime  requirement  of  the  soil  have  recently 
been  completed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

An  acid  soil  was  used  in  the  ex- 
periment to  increase  the  results. 
The  following  general  conclusions 
were  drawn:  (1)  Sorrel,  red  clover, 
redtop,  rye,  vetch,  alfalfa,  barnyard 
manure  and  timothy  caused  a  de- 
crease in  lime  requirement  at  the  end 
of  nine  months.  (2)  Wheat,  corn, 
sweet  clover,  rape,  oats,  Canada  peas 
and  soy  beans  increased  the  lime  re- 
quirement in  the  order  given.  (3)  A 
mature  green  manure  crop  when  in- 
corporated with  the  soil  showed  less 
tendency  to  increase  the  lime  re- 
quirement than  green  manure  ap- 
plied at  an  early  stage  of  growth. 

(4)  Partially  dried  green  manure 
crops  when  plowed  under  showed  a 
greater  tendency  to  increase  the 
lime  requirement  than  green  manure 
applied  at  an  early  stage  of  growth. 

(5)  The  non-legumes  showed  a  great- 
er tendency  to  increase  lime  re- 
quirement   than    did  the  legumes. 

(6)  In  case  of  alfalfa  61  per  cent  of 
the  increased  residual  organic  mat- 
ter was  present  as  available  humus;  of  red  clover, 
31  per  cent;  and  of  barnyard  manure  23  per  cent. 
Leguminous  plants  gave  more  available  humus 
than  non-legumes.  Red  clover  increased  the  avail- 
able nitrogen,  the  total  organic  matter  and  avail- 
able humus  and  decreased  the  acidity  of  the  soil 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  manure  treatment. 

The  genera)  conclusion  reached  from  these  re- 
sults is  that  green  crop  residues  when  decomposed 
in  the  soil  show  little  tendency  to  increase  uateri- 


ally  the  lime  requirement  of  the  soil. 

Solving  Soil  Problems 

AN  EXPERIMENT  to  determine  the  lime  re- 
quirements of  Pennsylvania  soils  has  been 
undertaken,  which  should  be  of  widespread 
interest  and  value  to  farmers.  Soil  samples  are 
being  secured  from  various  parts  of  the  State, 
representing  the  different  soil  types.  Printed  in- 
structions and  descriptive  sheets  are  furnished 
the  agricultural  extension  representatives  in  the 
counties  in  which  farm  bureau  work  is  organized. 

Descriptive  sheets  covering  conditions  on  the 
different  farms  from  which  samples  are  taken  are 
filled  out  to  accompany  each  sample.  These 
samples  will  be  tested  and  the  results,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  descriptive  sheets,  will  be  studied  to 
correlate  the  existence  of  soil  acidity  in  various 
Pennsylvania  soils  with  different  factors,  such  as 
drainage,  green  manures,  fertilizers  and  insufficient 
use  of  lime.  . 

When  the  work  is  completed  the  data  wUioj 
compiled  and  printed  in  bulletin  form  A  ™* 
be  prepared  on  which  will  be  indicated  the  extent 
of  the   lime   requirement   for  ™  Vela- 

studied.    A  second  map,  also   will  show  tne 
tive  areas  of  acid  and  alkaline  soils. 


$4,000  Cash  for  Staying  Home  and  Playing  the 
W.  D.  Boyce  Company's  Great  Home  Picturegame 


You  Have  Plenty  of  Time  to  Begin  Playing  This 
Easy  Game  If  You  Start  Now.  No  One  Has  Any 
Better  Chance  to  Win  Than  You. 


r 


PICTURE  No.  17 


Just  How  to  Play 
the  Picturegame : 

Below  We  Show  Two  Sam- 
ple Pictures.  Now  We'll 
Show  You  How  to  Find 
the  BEST  Titles  to  Them. 

This  Is  Sample  Picture  Ne.  1 


'"/////  **ss> 


You  see  a  Peacock.  Our  Official 
List  of  Joke  Titles  shows  a  title 
that  fits  the  picture  very  -well.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  title,  "A  Beau- 
tiful Bird"?  Isn't  that  a  good  title 
for  the  picture?  Every  one  knows 
that  the  Peacock  is  a  handsome 
bird. 


This  Is  Sample  Picture  No.  2 


Look  at  it  carefully.  What  do 
you  see?  There  is  a  man  taking  his 
ease  before  a  fireside,  and  he  cer- 
tainly looks  very  comfortable.  Well, 
if  you  had  our  Official  List  of  Joke 
Titles,  alphabetically  arranged,  you 
would  look  under  the  letter  "C"  for 
some  such  title  beginning  with 
"Comfort"  and  sure  enough  you 
would  find  that  title  there.  Isn't 
that  a  splendid  title  for  the  picture? 

NOW  YOU  KNOW  JUST  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  TO  PLAY  OUR 
GREAT  HOME  GAME.  IT  SIMPLY 
MEANS  THAT  ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO 
DO  IS  TO  GET  THE  PICTURES 
AND  THE  LIST  OF  TITLES  AND 
THEN  GO  THRU  THE  LIST  OF 
TITLES  (THE  CATALOG)  AND 
PICK  OUT  THE  BEST  TITLES  TO 
FIT  THE  PICTURES.  YOU  CAN 
DO  IT  IF  YOU'LL  TRY.  YOU 
SHOULD  START  AT  ONCE  TO 
PLAY  THE  GAME.  ORDER  YOUR 
FREE  OUTFIT  TODAY.  THERE 
IS  NO  REASON  WHY  YOU 
SHOULDN'T  WIN  A  PART  OF 
THE  $4,000  CASH.  START  NOW. 
TODAY. 


Just  What  the  Home  Game  Is: 

1 —  There  are  24  easy  and  interesting  pictures. 

2 —  Each  picture  is  drawn  fairly  and  clearly  to  fit  the  title  of 

3 —  One  picture  appears  each  week  in  all  of  the  Boyce  publica- 
tions. 

4 —  Beneath  each  picture  there  is  printed  a  list  of  about  50 
titles  of  Jokes,  and  from  these  lists  of  titles  you  are  to  se- 
lect the  ones  you  think  best  fit  the  24  pictures. 

5 —  Or  you  can  get  the  complete  List  of  Titles,  contained  in  a 
handy  book  called  the  Catalog,  without  having  to  wait  for 
the  lists  of  titles  to  appear  in  the  paper. 

6 —  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  pictures  and  then  go  thru 
the  lists  of  titles  (or  use  the  Catalog)  and  select  the  titles 
you  think  BEST  fit  the  pictures. 

7 —  Then  you  write  down  your  selected  titles  in  the  convenient 
Reply  Book,  and  you  are  permitted  to  make  as  many  as 
three  answers  to  each  picture. 

8 —  Today  Picture  No.  17  appears.  We"  will  give  you  FREE  the 
Catalog  of  Titles,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  containing 
all  the  titles  you  can  use  or  need  in  the  game,  also  the 
handy  Reply  Book  in  which  to  write  down  your  best  titles, 
and  Pictures  Nos.  1  to  16.  The  Catalog  of  Titles,  Reply 
Book  and  Pictures  Nos.  1  to  16  are  given  to  you  FREE,  if 
you  accept  our  special  offer  made  you  below.  Then  clip  out 
Picture  No.  17  on  this  page.  Clip  out  Picture  No.  18  next 
week  and  do  the  same  each  week  until  you  have  all  24 
pictures.  Meanwhile  get  the  Catalog,  Reply  Book  and  the 
16  pictures.  Take  them  home  with  you  and  start  to  pick 
out  the  best  titles  to  them. 

What  You  Need  to  Play  the  Game: 

1 —  The  24  pictures.  Sixteen  of  these  24  pictures  we  give  you 
FREE  with  the  Catalog  and  Reply  Book.  Picture  No.  17 
you  clip  out  from  this  page.  Picture  No.  18 -you  clip  out 
next  week,  and  each  week  thereafter  clip  out  the  picture 
until  you  have  the  complete  set  of  24  pictures. 

2 —  The  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles.  This  book  contains  all  the 
titles  to  the  pictures,  and  are  all  you  can  use  in  this  game. 
You  must  select  your  titles  from  this  list.  The  book  is  al- 
phabetically arranged,  and  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  pick 
out  the  BEST  titles  to  the  pictures. 

3 —  The  Reply  Book,  which  permits  you  to  make  three  answers 
to  each  picture.  In  this  Reply  Book  you  write  down  the 
titles  you  have  picked  out  from  the  Catalog  as  best  fitting 
the  pictures. 

4 —  The  pictures,  Catalog  and  Reply  Book  are  all  you  need  to 
enter  and  play  the  game,  and  we  give  this  complete  Outfit 
to  you  FREE,  if  you  will  accept  our  special  offer  on  this 
page.  Do  it  now,  today.  You  can  go  thru  the  Catalog  and 
pick  out  the  best  titles  to  the  pictures  as  well  as  any  one, 
and  you  need  your  share  of  the  $4,000  cash  prizes.  You 
have  just.as  good  a  chance  to  win  as  any  one.  So  start 
right  now,  today. 

One  of  the  Prizes  Listed  Below  Should  Be  Yours — 
Spend  Just  a  Little  of  Your  Spare  Time  Playing  Our 
Easy  and  Interesting  Home  Game— and  Win 

$1,000  CASH   ....1st  prize 

750  CASH  2nd  prize 

500  CASH   3rd  prize 

250  CASH  4th  prize 

125  CASH   5th  prize 

75  CASH  6th  prize 

50  CASH   7th  prize 

AND  504   OTHER  BIG  CASH  PRIZES,  TOTALING  IN 

ALL  $4,000  CASH. 
FULL  PRIZES  PAID  ALL  FINAL  TYING  CONTESTANTS 

The  Farming  Business,  one  of  the  very  best  weekly  mag- 
azines published  in  this  country,  and  devoted  to  business  farm- 
ing, well  illustrated,  and  containing  the  best  features,  is 
conducting  this  Picturegame,  but  EVERY  ONE  can  enter  and 
play.  There  are  no  restrictions.  We  will  send  you  the  Rules, 
showing  how  you  can  compete  without  expense,  upon  request; 
but  you  see  how  simple  and  pleasant  the  game  is,  so  .you 
should  accept  our  great  offer,  get  the  Outfit  quick,  and  play 
your  way  to  cash.  » 


I  1 


Those  Discriminating 

Cool  Spot 

He  Had  Some  Expe- 

Valuable - 

rience 

Thrifty 

The  Bright  Side 

Ambition 

Father  and  Family 

Profitable  Way 

Accounted  For'  - 

Danger  Signal 

He  Played  No  Favorites 

Just  the  Thing 

True 

Fifty-Flfty 

Entitled  to  It 

The  Size 

Playing  the  Game 

His  Viewpoint 

The  Missing  Cog 

War 

Force  a  Recount 

A  Feminine  Trick 

New  York  in  2,000 

True  Kings  - 

Quickness 

Interesting  Game 

Bathing 

An  Island 

Thought  They  Were  in 

I  ndefinite 

the  Furnace 

Boy's  Definition 

Mother's  View 

Joiners 

The  First  One 

The  Brute 

Present  Problem 

Ice 

The  Release 

Repartee 

Optional 

Luck 

IMPHDTA  MT|    The  last  Picture,  No.  21. 

llVlrUK.  1  AW  1  :    CAGO  LEDGER."  and  "THE  FARMING  BUSINESS' 


will  appear  In  (he  Issues  of  "tiif  SATURDAY  BtADE,"  "CHI- 
November  t.  No  wets  of  mi- 

iweri  are  to  be  submitted  until  after  the  appearance  <>f  Picture  n<>.  m.  Answers  must  be  received  »<>t  later  than 
midnight  of  December  31,  ■!>!<;.  Ail  gets  of  answers  arc  to  !»•  delivered  i<>  (postage  fully  prepaid)  W.  i>.  BOYCE 
COMPANY,  500-514  N,  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


!;:::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::^ 


ORDKR   FORM    NO.  1 

Use  this  order  form  if  you  send  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  either 
for  yourself  or  a  friend. 

PICTUREGAME  EDITOR.  THE   FARMING  BUSINESS. 
500  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  Inclose  $l.no.  for  which  please  send  The  Farming  Business  to 
name  and  address  given  below  for  one  year.  You  are  to  send  me  FREE 
the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  and  Jokes  and  Reply  Book,  and  all  pictures 
printed  up  to  the  time  you  receive  this  order. 

Name   ,  


ORDER  FORM  NO.  2 

Use  this  order  form  if  you  send  us  2  six  months'  subscriptions  at 
50  cents  each,  $1.00  in  all.    One  of  the  subscriptions  can  be  your  own. 

PICTUREGAME    EDITOR,   THE    FARMING  BUSINESS. 
500   N.    DEARBORN  ST.,   CHICAGO.  ILL. 

.  1  inclose  $1.00,  for  which  send  The  Farming  Business  for  six  months 
to  the  two  persons  whose  names  ami  addresses  are  given  below.  You 
are  to  send  me  FREE  the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  and  Reply  Book,  and 
all  pictures  printed  up  to  the  time  yon  receive  this  order. 


Name   

Street  and  No  

City   State. 

Name  


Street  and  No    ■ . .  •rfoft^jpffl 

City   State".. .   

THE  2  SIX  MONTHS'  SUBSCRIPTIONS  GO  TO  THE  ABOVE  NAMES. 
AND  JOKE  TITLES  AND  REPLY  BOOK  COME  TO  ME 

My  name  is  

Street  and  No  

City   State  


ORDER  FORM  NO.  3 
Use  this  order  form  if  you  send  us  4  three  months'  subscriptions  at 

25  cents  each.  $1.00  in  all.    One  can  be  your  own. 

PICTUREGAME   EDITOR.  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 
500  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  inclose  $1.00,  for  which  send  The  Farming  Business  for  three 
months  to  the  four  persons  whose  names  and  addresses  are  given  below. 
You  are  to  send  me  FREE  the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  and  Jokes  ami 
Reply  Book,  and  all  pictures  printed  up  to  the  time  you  receive  this 

order. 

Name 


and 

and 

and 

City.. . 
Name 

Street' and  No  '  

City     State  

THE   4  THREE    MONTHS'    SUBSCRIPTIONS   GO   TO   THE  ABOVE 
NAMES.  AND  JOKE  TITLES  AND  REPLY  BOOK  COME  TO  ME. 


My  name  Is  

Street  and  No  s  

City   State. 


*  The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of   THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Ginseng  Diseases 


THE  average  yield  of  ginseng  per 
acre  is  not  more  than  one-sixth 
to  one-third  of  what  might  reasonably 
be  expected  if  the  numerous  diseases 
which  attack  the  crop  could  be  con- 
trolled or  eliminated,  says  a  new 
Farmers'  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  No.  736.  Re- 
cent information  regarding  the  va- 
rious diseases  which  attack  the  gin- 
seng plant  is  given  in  this  bulletin. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  gin- 
seng diseases  is  Alternaria  blight, 
which,  it  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered, attacks  the  roots  of  the  plant 
as  well  as  the  stems  and  leaves. 
Usually  the  first  symptoms  of  this 
disease  are  dark-brown  spots  or  can- 
kers of  different  sizes  on  the  stems 
of  the  plant  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  These  spots  occur 
during  the  spring  and  summer  on  the 
stems  of  some  of  the  plants  in  gar- 
dens in  which  the  disease  existed  the 
previous  season.  The  spots  gradu- 
ally enlarge  and  become  velvety  or 
fuzzy  in  appearance.  A  little  later 
large  dead  spots  begin  to  appear  on 
the  leaves.  These  spots  gradually 
become  dry  and  papery  in  the  cen- 
ter, with  a  darker,  yellow  brown  bor- 
der. In  severe  cases  practically 
every  plant  in  the  bed  becomes 
blighted.  Roots  which  have  been  in- 
jured by  this  disease  show  dark 
brown  or  black  lesions,  resulting  in 
a  slow  rotting  of  the  root. 

The  removal  and  destruction  of 
diseased  tops  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  controlling  this  disease. 
After  the  tops  die  down  the  beds 
should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of 
dry  straw  and  burned  over,  or  if  this 
cannot  be  done  they  should  be 
sprayed  with  a  solution  of  copper 


sulphate,  1   pound   to  5  gallons  of 

water.  Spraying  the  plants  during 
the  growing  season  is  the  best  means 
of  controlling  the  disease.  Satisfac- 
tory results  were  obtained  by  the 
Government's  investigators  by  the 
use  of  bordeaux  mixture,  containing 
3  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  and  3 
pounds  of  stone  lime,  to  50  gallons 
of  water,  to  which  were  added  2 
pounds  of  lead  arsenate  to  every  50 
gallons  of  the  bordeaux  mixture.  All 
susceptible  parts  of  the  plants  should 
be  kept  well  covered  with  the  bor- 
deaux mixture.  The  first  applica- 
tion should  be  made  when  the  plants 
are  pushing  thru  the  soil,  and  the 
treatment  should  be  continued  until 
they  are  up  in  cases  where  the 
plants  come  up  unevenly;  the  second 
when  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded; 
and  the  third  just  after  blossoming, 
in  order  to  protect  the  seed  heads. 

Other  troublesome  diseases  affect- 
ing ginseng  plants  are  Phytophthora 
mildew  and  root-rot  (also  known  as 
mildew,  Japanese  mildew,  soft-rot, 
etc.),  Acrostalagmus  wilt.  Thielavia 
root-rot,  Sclerotinia  white-rot,  Scle- 
rotinia  black-rot,  damping-off  of 
seedlings,  papery-leaf  spot,  Nema- 
tode root-gall,  and  rust. 

Spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture, 
either  homemade  or  commercial,  to 
which  arsenate  of  lead  has  been  add- 
ed, will  protect  the  surface  of  the 
plants  from  the  attacks  of  parasitic 
fungi  or  insects.  Sterilizing  the  soil 
with  steam  or  disinfecting  with  for- 
maldehyde is  effective  against  dis- 
ease-producing organisms  in  the  soil. 
Some  system  of  artificial  drainage  is 
a  necessity  in  the  ginseng  bed,  as  an 
excess  of  water  tends  to  increase  the 
various  diseases  which  attack  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 


Canning  Fruit  Without  Sugar 


FRUIT  for  use  in  pie  or  salads  or 
as  stewed  fruit  can  be  put  up  or 
canned  without-the  use  of  any  sugar 
at  all,  according  to  the  canning 
specialists  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. They,  therefore,  advise 
those  w'ho,  because  of  the  high  price 
of  sugar,  have  been  thinking  of  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  fruit  they  put 
up,  to  can  as  much  of  their  surplus 
as  possible  by  the  use  of  boiling 
water  when  sugar  sirup  is  beyond 
their  means.  Any  fruit,  they  say, 
may  be  successfully  sterilized  and  re- 
tained in  the  pack  by  simply  adding  , 
boiling  water  instead  of  the  hot 
sirup.  The  use  of  sugar,  of  course, 
is  desirable  in  the  canning  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  makes  a  better 
and  ready-sweetened  product.  More- 
over, most  of  the  fruits  when  canned 
in  water  alone  do  not  retain  their 
natural  flavor,  texture  and  color  as 
well  as  fruit  put  up  in  sirup.  Fruit 
canned  without  sugar  to  be  used  for 
saaces  or  desserts  must  be  sweet- 
ened. 

Can  the  product  the  same  day  it  is 
picked.  Cull,  stem,  or  seed,  and 
clean  the  fruit  by  placing  it  in  a 


strainer  and  pouring  water  over  it 
until  it  is  clean.  Pack  the  product 
thoroly  in  glass  jars  or  tin  cans  until 
they  are  full;  use  the  handle  of  a 
tablespoon,  wooden  ladle,  or  table 
knife  for  packing  purposes.  Pour 
over  the  fruit  boiling  water  from  a  ( 
kettle,  place  rubbers  and  caps  in 
position,  partially  seal  if  using  glass 
jars,  seal  completely  if  using  tin 
cans.  Place  the  containers  in  a  steril- 
izing vat  such  as  a  wash  boiler  with 
false  bottom,  or-  other  receptacle  im- 1 
provised  for  the  purpose.  If  using  a  j 
hot  water  bath  outfit,  process  for  30 
minutes;  count  time  after  the  water 
has  reached  the  boiling  point;  the 
water  must  cover  the  highest  jar  in 
container.  After  sterilizing  remove 
packs,  seal  glass  jars,  wrap  in  pa- 
per to  prevent  bleaching  and  store 
in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

•  If  you  are  canning  in  tin  cans  it 
will  improve  the  product  to  plunge 
the  cans  quickly  into  cold  water  im- 
mediately after  sterilization.  When 
using  a  steam  pressure  canner  in- 
stead of  the  hot  water  bath  steril- 
ize for  10  minutes  with  five  pounds 
of  steam  pressure.  Never  allow  the 
pressure  to  go  over  10  pounds. 


Winning  With  Intensive  Work 


Continued  From  Page  828 


so  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  blast 
the  holes  for  thirty  of  his  trees. 

I  next  visited  Waynesboro  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  and  took 
.photographs.  Mr.  Booker  told  me  at 
that  time  that  the  thirty  trees  I 
planted  for  him  in  blasted  holes  had 
all  lived  and  done  well;  that  the  bal- 
ance of  his  orchard,  which  he  had 
set  in  dug  holes,  had  done  very 
poorly  and  but  a  few  of  the  trees  had 
lived.  Most  of  the  trees  set  In  the 
dug  holes  had  been  set  several  weeks 
before  those  I  planted  for  him,  and 
he  told  me  that  several  nice  rains 
had  fallen  between  times.  As  a  con- 
sequence, he  felt,  that  the  tr<:es  in 
the  dug  holes  should  naturally  have 
done  better  than  mine,  the  planting 
of  which  had  been  followed  by  a 


very  dry  season;  in  fact,  but  two 
rains  fell  thruout  the  remainder  of 
the  summer. 

Mr.  Booker  said  my  trees  appar- 
ently had  not  suffered  from  the 
drought.  He  attributed  it  to  the  fact 
that  the  well-broken  soil  in  which 
they  had  been  planted  had  caught  and 
retained  what  little  rain  fell,  whereas 
the  hard  soil  in  which  the  others 
had  been  planted  didn't  absorb  the 
rain,  and  died  from  lack  of  moisture. 

Mr.  Booker  has  planted  a  good 
many  treea  since  1911,  and  says  that 
he  profited  from  the  lesson  that  I 
taught  him.  His  more  recently 
planted  trees  have  been  sot  in  blast- 
ed holes.  He  says  it  has  saved  him 
the  expense  of  buying  the  trees  . over 
and  digging  the  holes  again. — T.  S.  B. 


Tomato  Recipes 

TOMATOES  CANNED  IN  THICK 
SAUCE — Sort  the  tomatoes  and 
use  only  those  that  are  uniform  in 
size  and  ripeness.  Blanch  for  a  min- 
ute in  boiling  water,  drop  into  cold 
water,  remove,  peel,  and  core 
quickly;  then  pack  into  jars  utiliz- 
ing the  space  to  the  very  best  ad 
vantage',  pressing  the  tomatoes  in 
firmly,  being  careful  not  to  crush 
them.  Make  a  thick  sauce  by  stew- 
ing and  straining  another  lot  of  to- 
matoes. Cook  this  juice  to  evapo- 
rate the  water  until  it  is  a  thick  to- 
mato sauce,  pour  over  the  tomatoes 
in  the  jars,  seal  and  process  in  hot 
water  bath;  pint  jars  15  minutes, 
quart  jars  30  minutes. 

TOMATO  SAUCE,  OR  PUREE— 
Tomato  sauce,  or  puree,  can  be 
made  of  small  or  broken  tomatoes. 
Cut  tomatoes  and  add  one  medium- 
sized  onion  chopped  to  each  two 
quarts  of  tomato.  Cook  until  ten- 
der, put  thru  sieve,  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  salt  and  sugar  mixture  to 
each  quart  of  pulp.  Cook  until  the 
consistency  of  catsup,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Pack  in  No.  2  cans,  jars,  or 
bottles,  exhaust  5  minutes,  process 
20  minutes. 

TOMATO  PASTE— One  quart  thick 
tomato  pulp,  1  slice  onion  (2-inch 
diameter),  y2  teaspoon  salt,  1  tea- 
spoon paprika,  1  tablespoon  mixed 
spices. 

Tie  spice  in  cheese  cloth  and  cook 
with  tomato  pulp  in  a  pan  over 
water  for  about  one  hour  on  each  of 
three  successive  days.  The  pulp 
should  be  cooked  until  much  of  the 
moisture  is  evaporated  and  the  paste 
thick  enough  to  cut. 

Mix  spices  about  as  follows:  V2 
teaspoon  mustard  seed,  V2  teaspoon 
cloves,  y2  teaspoon  cinnamon,  M 
whole  black  pepper,  %  bay  leaf,  % 
teaspoon  crushed  celery  seed,  1  sprig 
mace. 


The  average  farmer  does  not  real- 
ize the  part  which  an  efficient  kitch- 
en plays  in  the  profitable  conduct  of 
his  farm.  Note  the  number  of  farms 
which  have  the  water  supply  more 
convenient  for  the  barn  than  the 
kitchen. 


Oond 
to  the 
Last 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  PamphIet"?ow*oRai9,eCa!vei' 

— — —  r  Cheaply  and  Success- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  A<  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Wankegan,  III. 


WITTE  Engines 


PRICED  AS  LOW  AS 


Write  for  big  free  book,  "How  to  Judge  Engines." 
Don't  buy  any  engine  at  any  price  tuT  you  see  it- 
Save  balf  your  engine  money. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

2157  Oakland  Avenue.         Kansas  City.  Me. 

2157  Empire  Bldg.,         -        Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  using  our  Attach* 
ftble  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  PBrr  DAMf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfCC  DUUIfc 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second. hand,  $36  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  i  j 1 .  Cateaburg,  Kansas* 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Friestan  Association 
of  America.    Bos,  235     Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Wanted  30,000  Men 

FOR  HARVEST  WORK  ON  IMMENSE  CROPS  OF 

Western  Canada 

WAGES  $3.00  PER  DAY  AND  BOARD 
CHEAP  RAILWAY  RATES  FROM  BOUNDARY  POINTS 

Employment  Bureaus  at  Winnipeg,  Regina,  North  Portal,  Saska- 
toon, Ft.  Frances,  Kings  Gate,  B.C.;  Coutts,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

No   Conscription— Absolutely    No  Military  Interference 

For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  following  Canadian  Government  Agents: 
C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  112  W.  Adam*  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  M.  MACLACHLAN,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Earn  $I.OO  to  $5.00  a  W©@]& 

selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger.  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  I. one;  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  in  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Each  active  agent 
for  our  papers  Is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  instructions  tn  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  ^rcAGrariLL:  Send  This  Coupon  Today 

I  accept  the  agency 
for  your  4  pupei'H. 
Mend  inc  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  r«u 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  week.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship la  the  l.  <>  ii  < 
Hcouts  and  badge  and 
booklet  of  instructions 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Name   

Street  or  It.  F.  D.  No  

  State  ..  '  F-  B. 

Age  "  Town   


A  Special  Offer  for  readers  of  The  Farming  Business:  Any  one 
of  the  beautiful  Thiery  Pianos  or  Player  Pianos  shipped  direct 

to  you  NOW— freight  prepaid— and  regardless  of  whether  you  are  a  cash  buyer  or 
desire  to  purchase  on  the  time  payment  plan — you  need  not  make  any  payment  on 
the  instrument  until  this  fall  after  harvest  money  has  come  in.  Any  reliable  reader 

of  The  Farming  Business  may  accept  this  special  offer  and  have  any  Thiery  Instrument  at  once  on 


:      <\nd  do  you  know  what  will  happen  if  you  accept  this  opportunity  and 

place  a  Thiery  Piano  in  your  home  on  trial  ?    You'll  decide  to  keep  it  be- 
fore you've  had  it  a  week!    It  will  prove  its  quality  to  you  immediately.    Its  beautiful, 
clear,  sweet  tone  and  easy  playing  action  will  surprise  you  and  attract  every  good  musician 
that  visits  your  home.     You'll  admit  of  no  other  piano  in  any  home  in  your  community,  at  a  similar 
price,  that  can  match  it  in  any  feature.    You'll  be  so  pleased — so  delightfully  satisfied — that  you  wouldn't 

part  with  the  instrument  for  naif  again  what  you  pay  for  it,  if  you 
couldn't  send  to  me  and  get  another  one  just  like  it.  That's  what  will 
happen  if  you  get  any  one  of  the  different  Thiery  Pianos  on  trial.  If 
I'm  not  right,  just  ship  it  back  at  my  expense. 

Play  on  a  Thiery  Piano  in  Your 
Home  One  Month  Without  Charge 


Mmi  ||l|lliulllll»IUIMI<ll'IINil:MIHnnilll<IIH(»//n»/l»»f  »«>'//»'»«/('/'//' 
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NOTHING^ 
T°  PAY  F°R 

BoTQuAUT>a 
a 

When  you 
Buy  • 
THIERY 
PIANO 


Here's  a  small  picture  ofthe  Thiery  ArtUprigtoriino.  Gen-  •  .    detail  and  «rive«s  romnlete  infn-matinn 
nine  mahogany  cabinet.  Empire  Grand  Top.  _  Bras.  Pedals,  hinees  and  detail  aUQ  gives  Complete  1DIO. IUaUOD. 

trimmings.  Copper  overstrung  strings  In  the  bass.  Ill  ship  this  piano  on  trial  to 
any  reliable  home  and  place  It  In  competition  with  any  other  piano  costing  a  similar 
price.  My  Style  Book  shows  this  and  all  other  Thiery  Pianos  in  lull  page  pictures. 


There's  no  charge  for  the  thirty  days  trial — no  charge  made  upon  you  for  freight- 
no  advance  money.  You  choose  from  my  Style  Book  any  Thiery  Piano  you  wish  to  try  and 
play  on  in  your  home— fill  out  the  trial  order  blank — mentioning  the  terms  of  payment  you 
wish  if  you  keep  the  instrument — and  if  your  order  blank  is  satisfactory,  the  piano  goes  to  your 
station  at  once.  You  merely  order  the  piano  on  trial — whether  you  keep  it  or  not  is  for  you 
to  decide  during  the  month's  tfial.  When  the  piano  comes — decide  on  its  merits  by  any  method 
that  is  most  convincing  to  you.  Have  musical  friends  help  you.  Compare  it  with  any  other 
piano  ever  sold  iu  your  vicinity  for  a  similar  price  or  a  hundred  dollars  morel  You  can  be  the 
judge  and  the  jury — if  you're  not  glad  you  sent  for  it,  ship  it  back  at  my  expense. 

Pay  for  it  on  My  Charge  Account  Plan 
^T&I^aV*"  If  You  Don't  Want  to  Pay  Cash 

My  charge  account  plan  is  for  your  convenience  —  absolutely  confidential.  Hundreds  of 
homes  are  taking  advantage  of  it.  You  can  pay  monthly,  quarterly,  two  or  three  payments  a  year  or  a 
dozen  other  different  ways.  Spread  out  your  payments  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  time  if 
need  be.  No  one  need  know  that  you  didn't  pay  spot  cash,  yet  you  have  possession  of  the  instru- 
ment at  once  and  can  be  enjoying  it  while  you're  paying  for  it.  Why  put  off  the  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment that  a  fine  piano  will  bring  to  your  borne  and  family  ?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wait,  because 
there  is  no  need  to  pay  cash  at  once  if  you  do  aot  wish  to.    My  Special  Letter  with  Price  List  goes 


And  Every  Thiery  Piano  is  Fully  Warranted 


Read  these  statements  from  owners  of  J 
Thiery  Pianos — a  few  of  the  thousands  j 


"Well  pleased  with  Thiery  Piano.  Wouldn't  think  of  shipping  it  back, 
figure  that  we  have  saved  $150.00  by  not  buying  here." 

F.  L.  Brantur,  Blibu,  North  Dakota. 

"The  Thiery  Piano  is  considered  the  finest  piano  in  this  community.  Our 
daughter  likes  it  better  than  the  piano  her  aunt  has  and  paid  $500.00  for." 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Whtaton,  Cmttr,  illch. 

"One  of  our  neighbors  bought  a  piano  about  the  same  time  we  got  our 
Thiery  Piano.  They  paid  $100  more  lor  their  instrument,  but  the  Thiery 
Piano  is  nicer  intone  and  finish  and  I  wouldn't  think  of  trading  with  them." 

Chat.  Btrmann,  Vobltn,  $9.  Dakota, 

"I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  saved  over  f  100.00  by  buying  a  Thiery 
Piano.  The  style,  tone  and  finish  are  better  than  any  other  instru- 
ment around  here.**  Gnrgt  Fry,  Stdgtvlck,  Kanuu. 

"Some  of  our  friends  thought  we  were  joking  when  we  told 
them  the  price  we  paid  for  the  Thiery  Piano.  Why.  we  would 
nave  to  pay  Scoo.oo  here  for  a  piano  as  good  as  yours." 

J.  S.  Walls,  Bay  City,  Ttxai. 

"You  told  me  the  truth  when  yon  said  I  wouldn't 
need  the  thirty  days'  trial.  We  have  saved  overiioo 
by  dealing  direct  with  you,  instead  of  buying 


Every  Thiery  Piano  is  fully  warranted  against  any  defect  in  material  or  workmanship 
as  long  as  you  keep  it    You  can't  buy  a  piano  of  any  make,  at  any  price,  that  is  stronger  guar- 
anteed than  Thiery  instruments.   Thiery  Pianos  have  double  veneered  cabinets;  genuine 
ivory  keys;  full  metal  plates  of  the  best  quality;  bushed  tuning  pins;  imported  piano  wire; 
copper  overstrung  bass  strings;  empire  tops;  brass.pedals,  hinges  and  trimmings;  White 

■  Mountain  spruce  sounding  board;  best  bard  wood  backs;  built  up,  cross  laid  pin  blocks; 
I  patented  double  repeating  action;  only  in  genuine 
I  mahogany,  walnut  -and  English  oak  cabinets,  no  imita- 

■  tion  mahogany  used.  Thiery  Pianos  are  made  of  such 
I  fine  materials  that  they  can  be  warranted  as  strongly 

as  any  piano  built 


here.' 


J.  B.  THIERY, 

Pre*.  J.  B.  Thiery  Co. 
Mil-voukee,  Wi*. 

Without  a  particle  ot 
obligation  on  my  part  to 
purchase,  please  send  to  me 
by  return  mail  postpaid,  your 
large  new  color-printed  Style 
Book  as  checked  below,  with  Spe 
cial  Letter  with  direct-to-me  prices 
and  full  information  of  your  charge- 
account  and  cash  buying  plans — just  as 
you  advertise  in  The  Farming  Busin 


Frank  Wobtr,  Dytrtvllli,  Iowa. 


"Our  Thiery  Piano  is  the  finest 
piano  around  here.    It  has  the 
kind  of  tone  thai  real  musicians 
like."     Julia  jk  Balamttk, 
Kimbrao,    g&  Minn. 


Send ! 
Coupon  1 
Below  l 


and  complete  Piano  Style 
Book  and  Organ  Catalog  ■ 


Thiery  Organs 

Thiery  Organs  are  the  real  "Music-Makers"  of  all  organs. 
Forty  Thousand  Thiery  Organs  have  been  sold  direct  to  homes. 
Get  one  in  your  home  and  you'll  have  the  finest  organ  in  your 
community.   Get  one  and  you'll  decide  to  keep  it  before  you've 
had  it  ten  days.   My  Style  Book  shows  all  the  Thiery  Organs  in 
colors  and  prints  testimonial  letters  from  every  state  in 
Union.    If  you  want  an  organ,  just  mark  the  coupon  below 
accordingly  and  you  will  get  complete  information  at  once — 
by  return  mail, 

30  Days  Trial 

Any  Thiery  Organ  you  choose  from  the  Style  Book,  you 
Can  bave  on  trial  in  your  home  for  thirty  days,  before  you 
decide  one  way  or  the  other  about  keeping  it  or  buying  it 
You  find  out  for  yourself,  right  in  your  own  home,  just 
bow  good  Thiery  Organs  are— how  much  better  they  are 
than  other  organs  sold  at  similar  prices— you  can  ship 
back  and  I'll  pay  the  return  freight  if  you're  not  more 
than  pleased  in  every  way. 

Two  Years  Credit 

If  you  don't  want  to  pay  cash,  you  can  have  all  the  way  from 
one  to  two  years  time  to  complete  payment  for  the  Thiery  Organ  you 
choose.  A  small  payment  down  and  a  little  every  month  or  every  two 
months  Is  all  that  is  necessary*    Less  than  ten  cents  a  day  will  make 


G9m*9  to  yOU  by  re*  I   you  the  owncT  of  a  Thiery  Orjan.   Fine  adjustable  orean  stool  and 
■  complete  ISOpoec  musicaad  instrui 


□ 


PIANO 

STYLE  BOOK 


□ 


ORGAN 
STYLE  BOOK 


turn  mail 


complete  ISO  page  music and  instxuetloa  book  included  without  charge. 


Please  place  an  (X)  mark  in  square  to  indicate 
whether  you're  Interested  in  Piano  or  Organ. 


NAME- 


J.  B.  THIERY 

President  J.  B.  THIERY  CO.  • 

MILWAUKEE 
WIS. 


ADDRESS- 


Thlery  Organ  Style  531 — This  beautiful  six  Ortnve  Thiery  Oroan  costs  you  so  llltli'  tliat  you  ran  hu.v 
it  for  only  S2.00  lo  J3.00  a  mouth.   It  Is  lit  tine  uak  cabinet,  shown  hi  color*  In  my  new  Organ  Catalog. 


September  23, 1916 


5  Cents  per  Week 


FARMING 
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The  Applicati 


P**  **  JUS 


QUALITY 
FIRST  ~ 


W,  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


C COUNTRY  roads  paved  with  vitri- 
^  fled  brick  are  becoming  quite 
common  in  many  of  our  States, 
according  to  the  professional  bulletin, 
"lirick  Roads,"  recently  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  En- 
gineering, United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Tlie  principal  advantages  which 
brick  roads  possess,  according  to  the 
authors,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  They  are  durable  under 
practically  all  traffic  conditions; 
(2)  they  afford  easy  traction  and  mod- 
erately good  foothold  for  horses;  and 


Country  and  City  Brick  Roads 


(3)   they  are  easily  maintained  and 

kept  clean. 

The  principal  disadvantage  is  the 
high  first  cost.  The  defects  which  fre- 
quently result  from  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  quality  of  the  brick  or  from  poor 
construction  are  usually  to  be  traced 
indirectly  to  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
first  cost  or  to  a  popular  feeling  that 
local  materials  should  be  used,  even 
when  of  inferior  quality. 


The  first  brick  pavement  construct- 
ed in  this  country,  it  is  stated,  dates 
back  to  1872,  and  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  American  city  to  employ  this 
product  for  paving.  For  a  number  of 
years  after  its  introduction,  however, 
the  use  of  paving  brick  was  confined 
principally  to  city  streets,  and  owing 
to  the  frequent  inferiority  in  the  quali- 
ty of  the  brick  and  lack  of  care  in  con- 
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Hudson  Now  Holds  World's 
Greatest  Hill-Climbing  Record 

Makes  Fastest  Time  Up  Pike's  Peak 

No  hill-climb  or  mountain  test  in  the  world  equals  that 
imposed  on  motor  cars  that  race  to  the  summit  of  Pike's 
Peak.  A  Hudson  Super-Six  Special  made  the  best  time  of 
more  than  20  contestants  to  the  top  of  America's  most 
famous  mountain,  over  the  longest,  steepest,  highest 
travelable  road  in  the  world. 


The  start,  at  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
above  the  sea,  is  higher  by  far  than  is  the 
altitude  of  the  finishing  line  in  most  hill- 
climbs. 

The  finishing  point  of  Pike's  Peak  is 
almost  two  and  three-quarters  miles 
above  sea  level.  In  the  twelve  and  a 
fraction  miles  of  the  course  there  are  60 
turns,  and  the  rise  is  almost  one  mile 
high.  There  is  no  place  where  the  car  is 
not  climbing. 

The  high  altitude  affects  the  power 
efficiency  of  the  motor  and  water  boils  at 
such  low  temperature  that  motors  cannot 
be  cooled  as  they  are  in  lower  levels. 
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Hudson  Fastest  Time 

The  Hudson  climbed  up  this  winding 
Steep  road  to  the  "Top  of  the  World"  in 
18  minutes,  24  seconds.  Its  time  was 
2x/2  minutes  faster  than  the  next  fastest 
car. 

This  feat  now  gives  to  Hudson  prac- 
tically every  worth-while  record.  In 
speed — when  102.3  miles  an  hour  was 
attained  at  Daytona;  in  endurance — 
when  1819  miles  were  covered  in  24 
hours,  with  a  stock  Super-Six  chassis  we 
established  marks  not  likely  soon  to  be 
equalled. 


Now  we  have  added  to  these  the  great- 
est of  all  hill-climbing  feats.  In  it  we  have 
shown  the  endurance  of  the  Super-Six. 


Others  Failed 
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Motors  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
racing  cars  in  the  world  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  that  climb  and 
so  did  not  get  to  the  summit. 

It  is  constant  hard  pulling  all  the  way 
and  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  dis- 
tance must  be  made  in  second  speed, 
even  with  specially  geared  cars. 

In  addition  to  mere  climbing,  as  is  re- 
quired in  all  hill-climbs,  here  is  added 
the  difficulties  of  carburetion  and  cooling. 

The  altitude  that  affects  one's  breath- 
ing so  much  that  even  the  strongest  man 
can  stand  only  the  least  amount  of  phys- 
ical exertion,  has  a  similar  effect  in 
reducing  the  power  of  the  motor. 

We  made  that  record  in  a  contest  in 
which  were  entered,  as  described  by  a 
Denver  newspaper,  "Fours — Sizes — 
Eights— Twelves  and  Super-Sixes." 

And,  as  in  all  tests  in  which  they  have 
been  entered,  the  best  performance  was 
shown  by  the  Super-Six. 


Phaeton,  7- passenger  .$1475 
Roadster,  2-passenger  .  1475 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger .  1775 


Touring  Sedan    .    .    .  $2000 

Limousine   2750 

(All  Price*  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  $2750 

Town  Car  Landaulet  .  2850 
Limousine  Landaulet  •  2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Btruction,   very  few   of  the  early 

pavements  proved  satisfactory. 
Even  now,  after  the  experience  of 
forty  years  has  demonstrated  that 
It  is  entirely  practicable  to  con- 
struct satisfactory  brick  pavements 
when  proper  care  is  exercised,  and 
that  much  waste  results  from  the 
use  of  poor  materials  or  faulty  con- 
struction, Instances- can  still  be 
frequently  found  where  compara- 
tively new  pavements  have  wholly 
or  partially  failed  from  causes 
whic  h  might  easily  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  bulletin, 
which  can  be  had  free,  as  long  as 
the  department's  supply  lasts,  by 
road  engineers,  supervisors,  and 
others  contemplating  the  construc- 
tion of  brick  roads,  is  to  make  clear 
certain  important  essentials  in  the 
choosing  of  brick  for  a  pavement 
and  in  laying  it  so  that  the  highway 
will  endure. 

The  selection  of  the  brick  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  features,  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  such  pave- 
ments depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on 
the  way  in  which  the  brick  will 
withstand  the  kind  of  traffic  for 
which  the  road  is  designed.  The 
engineers  point  out  that  it  is  very 
poor  economy  to  use  a  locally-man- 
ufactured brick  unless  this  brick  is 
of  a  high  standard.  Color,  specific 
gravity,  absorptive  power,  or  even 
the  crushing  strength,  of  brick  are 
not  necessarily  reliable  tests.  In 
general,  of  course,  the  brick  should 
be  uniform  in  size,  perfect  in  shape, 
free  from  ragging  and  deep  kiln 
marks.  Each  brick  should  be  homo- 
geneous in  texture  and  free  from 
objectionable  seams.  Fire  cracks 
should  be  limited  in  number  and  ex- 
tent, and  the  entire  brick  should  be 
vitrified  and  should  contain  neither 
unfused  nor  glassy  spots.  Even 
field  inspection  and  laboratory 
analysis,  unless  conducted  by  those 
especially  experienced,  however, 
may  prove  of  little  value. 

According  to  the  bulletin,  the  test 
upon  which  highway  engineers  ap- 
pear to  place  most  reliance  is  the 
"rattler"  or  abrasion  test.  In  this 
test  ten  dry  bricks  are  placed  in  a 
rattle  barrel  with  ten  cast-iron 
spheres  3%  inches  la  diameter  and 
weighing  7.5  pounds  each,  and 
enough  spheres  1%  Inches  in  diam- 
eter and  weighing  0.95  pound  each 
to  make  up  300  pounds  of  metal. 
The  loaded  rattle  barrel  is  then  re- 
volved continuously  1,800  times  at 
a  speed  not  lower  than  29%  nor  ex- 
ceeding 30%  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. When  the  test  is  over  the  re- 
sults are  reckoned  in  terms  of  the 
loss  in  weight  sustained  by  the 
brick.  No  piece  of  brick  which 
weighs  less  than  1  pound  is  consid- 
ered as  having  withstood  the  test. 

Good  paving  brick  under  this  test 
ordinarily  will  lose  from  18  per 
cent  to  24  per  cent  of  their  original 
weight.  The  specialists  point  out, 
however,  that  it  is  advisable  to  re- 
quire a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maxi- 
mum loss  which  any  sample  may 
sustain.  This  is  necessary  for  in- 
suring against  too  much  variation 
between  the  softest  and  the  hardest 
brick  which  may  be  supplied. 

The  remainder  of  the  40-page 
bulletin  is  devoted  to  detailed  de- 
scriptions and  diagrams,  showing 
proper  methods  of  construction  of 
brick  roads,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  road  bed,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  foundation  or  base,  the 
laying  of  the  brick,  the  construction 
of  curbing,  expansion  cushions,  and 
the  final  finishing  of  the  pavement. 
The  paper  also  includes  a  chapter 
on  cost  of  brick  pavements.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  roads  and  the  need 
lor  proper  engineering  supervision 
in  their  construction.  An  appendix 
is  devoted  to  typical  specifications 
Lor  constructing  brick  roads. 


Hard  surfaced  roads  are  like 
most  other  improvements.  The 
quality  of  whatever  type  of  ma- 
terial is  used,  and  the  quality  of 
the  job  of  construction  which  is 
done,  is  far  more  important  than  is 
the  question  as  to  which  of  the  sev- 
eral materials  adapted  to  the  work 
is  used. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 

We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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Making  the  Fall  Pig  Crop  Pay 

Just  Corn  Won't  Do  It,  Especially  When  You  "Ain't  Got"  the  Corn 

By  Clement  White 


IT  IS  easy  to  make  the  statement  that  fall  pigs 
are  profitable;  but  it  is  not  always  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  make  a  profit  from  fall  pigs.  There  have 
been  instances  wherein  the  fall  pig  has  proven  a 
disappointment  to  his  owner.  Said  pig's  ears  be- 
came mangy,  the  disease  spreading  until  the  entire 
body  was  affected.  Then  the  pig's  curly  tail  dropped 
off — solemn  proof  that  mange  needs  curing.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  owner  of  the  mangy  pig 
received  only  work  and  grief  as  recompense  for  his 
labor.  He  lived  next  door  to  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  prevent  mange;  but  didn't  seem  to  comprehend 
the  fact  that  a  balanced  ration  is  always  essential 
for  the  fall  pig's  profitable  growth.  The  neighbor 
lost  a  few  hundred  dollars  on  his  last  bunch  of  fall 
pigs,  and  makes  oration  to  the  fact  that  the  pack- 
ing houses  will  close  their  doors  if  they  depend 
upon  him  to  supply  the  raw  material.  But  the  un- 
successful hog  raisers  have  a  neighbor  who  under- 
stands the  fall  pig's  peculiarities.  He  makes  a 
profit  each  year  from  the  fall  pig  crop.  His  suc- 
cess centers  largely  around  the  question  of  proper 
feeding,  and  the  bulk  of  our  space  will  be  devoted 
to  this  important  phase  of  the  hog  business.  With- 
out facts  and  figures  any  discussion  of  feeds  and 
feeding  is  apt  to  prove  unsatisfactory;  so  each  feed- 
ing ration  recommended  herewith  will  be  supplied 
with  figures  snowing  the  exact  results  which  have 
been  produced  by  feeding  the  ration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  original  home  of  the  hog  was  a  warm,  moist 
region,  where  vegetation  was  luxuriant.  The  cold 
blasts  of  winter  were  unknown  in  this  region.  While 
the  hog  has  become  accustomed  to  existence  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  animal  always  thrives  best 
when  raised  under  conditions  as  nearly  similar  as 
possible  to  those  in  his  natural  environment.  This 
is  why  proper  feeding  and  care  of  the  fall  pig  crop 
is  essential;  the  cold  blasts  of  winter  don't  agree 
with  the  young  pig  if  he  isn't  provided  with  dry, 
warm  quarters,  and  his  stomach  isn't  kept  filled 
with  a  balanced  ration  of  nourishing  food. 

Thruout  a  large  portion  of  this  country  corn  must 
ever  be  the  basis  of  profitable  pork  production; 
when  corn  was  low  in  price  little  attention  was 
given  to  economizing  its  use.  But  the  grain  has 
now  reached  a  high  level  on  the  market,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  descend  to  low  levels 
— for  a  considerable  length  of  time  at  least.  The 
successful  stockman  can  no  longer  depend  upon 
corn  as  the  sole  feed  for  hogs,  even  when  he  is 
fattening  a  bunch  for  market.  This  is  why  the 
great  pork  producer,  corn,  must  be  supplemented 
with  other  feeds  so  that  the  greatest  returns  will 
be  gotten  from  its  consumption.    With  corn  soar- 


ing well  above  the  80-cent  mark  hog  raisers  aren't 
in  an  overly  jubilant  frame  of  mind.  When  the 
hog  raiser  becomes  pessimistic — things  begin  to 
happen.  During  the  past  few  weeks  the  writer  has 
seen  many  loads  of  brood  sows  and  young  pigs  per- 
ambulating on  the  road  to  market.  Grim  visaged 
farmers  arose  early  in  the  morning,  and  before  sun- 
up had  the  inhabitants  of  their  hog  corrals  loaded 
up  ready  for  their  last  trip.  "What's  the  use  of 
economizing  on  the  feeding  of  corn  when  there  ain't 
any  corn,"  growled  one  farmer.  "It's  easy  to  tell  us 
fellows  to  feed  our  hogs  a  little  of  this  and  a  little 
of  that;  but  when  you  add  this  and  that  together, 
you've  got  an  expense  account  which  will  absorb 
the  value  of  the  pigs.  Durn  this  country  anyway; 
I'm  going  to  sell  out  and  work  on  the  section." 

The  above  paragraph  teaches  us  that  careful  ob- 
servers have  long  noted  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
profit  from  hog  feeding  when  corn  is  high  and  there 
isn't  any;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fall 
pig  will  continue  to  return  a  profit  if  his  ration  is 
correctly  compounded.  While  corn  is  the  great  fat 
producer  of  the  farm,  a  train  of  bad  results  always 
follow  its  injudicious  use  as  a  feed  for  swine.  Corn 
is  lacking  in  both  protein  and  mineral  matter,  and 
hogs  fed  upon  corn  alone  (a  not  uncommon  prac- 
tice when  the  grain  was  plentiful  and  cheap)  are 
weak  in  bone,  do  not  grow  to  full  size  and  are  sus- 
ceptible to  disease  because  they  lack  vigor.  This 
is  why  high-priced  corn  will  be  a  blessing;  all 
farmers  will  learn  to  supplement  corn  with  other 
feeds.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  corn  alone 
is  not  a  satisfactory  or  profitable  feed  lor  pork  pro- 
duction. 

The  farmer  is  always  interested  in  knowing  what 
is  the  value  returned  for  each  bushel  of  corn  fed; 
just  now  when  corn  is  so  valuable  that  mice  and 
rats  are  being  fed  cheese  so  they  will  economize 
on  the  grain,  the  subject  is  more  interesting  than 
ever.  At  the  K.  S.  A.  C  Station  a  number  of  hog 
feeding  tests  gave  the  following  results:  Averaging 
four  tests  where  corn  alone  was  fed,  corn  returned 
a  value  of  59  cents  per  bushel,  giving  pork  a  valu- 
ation of  $7  per  cwt.  In  four  tests  where  corn  was 
supplemented  with  shorts  and  meat  meal  or  tank- 
age, corn  returned  a  value  of  $1.07  per  bushel.  The 
different  tests  conducted  at  this  station  prove  con- 
clusively that  scientific  hog  feeding  is  profitable, 
while  on  the  other  hand  haphazard  methods  are  cer- 
tain to  result  in  failure. 

Herewith  we  list  the  results  of  experiment  No.  1. 
Feeding  began  January  5  and  continued  until  Feb- 


ruary 1.  Forty-eight  hogs  were  divided  into  four 
lots,  and  each  lot  was  fed  a  different  ration.  Lot  1 
received  corn  meal  5  parts,  tankage  1  part.  Lot  2 
received  Kafir  meal  4  parts,  soy  bean  meal  1  part. 
Lot  3  received  corn  meal  4  parts,  soy  bean  meal  1 
part.  Lot  4  received  corn  meal  alone.  These  ra- 
tions were  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick  slop  at  the 
time  of  feeding,  and  fed  in  quantities  which  would 
be  cleaned  up  with  relish  by  the  hogs.  The  results 
of  the  feeding  test  follow  herewith: 

The  greater  efficiency  of  the  tankage  ration  as 
compared  with  corn  alone  was  apparent  within  the 
first  week  of  the  test.  The  hogs  fed  corn  alone  re- 
quired 3.03  pounds  more  feed  for  each  pound  of  gain 
produced  than  the  lot  receiving  the  tankage  ration. 
Each  pound  of  tankage  fed  had  taken  the  place  of, 
or  saved,  5.3  pounds  of  corn.  When  the  test  was 
made  corn  was  worth  only  95  cents  per  cwt.  At  the 
rate  of  95  cents  per  cwt.,  5.3  pounds  of  corn  was 
worth  5  cents.  A  pound  of  tankage  cost  2%  cents, 
leaving  a  net  gain  of  2%  cents  for  every  pound  of 
tankage  fed.  At  the  end  of  the  test  it  was  found 
that  the  cost  of  feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain  was  as 
follows:  Lot  1  (corn  meal  5  parts,  tankage  1  part), 
$4.95.  Lot  4  (corn  meal),  $6.92.  Lots  2  and  3  gave 
more  economical  gains  than  lot  4;  but  lot  1  gave 
the  best  results. 

Having  proven  that  supplemental  feeds  are  a 
necessity,  the  next  question  confronting  the  farmer 
is  to  select  the  best  supplemental  feed  or  feeds.  A 
six  weeks'  feeding  test  was  carried  out  at  the  Kan- 
sas Station  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  tankage 
and  shorts  as  supplements.  Twenty  hogs,  ten  in 
a  lot,  were  fed.  The  test  was  conducted  during  the 
early  winter.  The  following  rations  were  fed: 
Lot  1,  corn  meal  5  parts,  tankage  1  part.  Lot  2, 
corn  meal  2  parts,  shorts  1  part.  These  two  lots 
were  fed  carefully,  and  at  the  end  of  the  feeding 
period  were  well  finished  for  light  hogs.  From  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency  the  corn  and  tankage  ration 
was  slightly  superior  to  the  corn  and  shorts  ration, 
9.6  per  cent  more  of  the  latter  being  required  to 
produce  a  pound  of  gain.  This  test  proved  that  both 
shorts  and  tankage  are  efficient  supplementary 
feeds. 

It  is  time  to  give  attention  to  the  value  of  alfalfa 
hay  as  a  feed  for  fall  pigs.  That  alfalfa  hay  is  a 
desirable  feed  for  hogs  has  long  been  recognized; 
but  some  hog  raisers  are  in  doubt  regarding  the 
value  of  alfalfa  as  a  pork  producer.  The  Kansas 
Station  made  a  test  solely  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing comprehensive  data  as  to  the  value  of  alfalfa 
hay  as  a  supplement  to  corn.  Thirty  vigorous 
shoats  were  divided  into  three  lots.    Lot  1  received 
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corn  meal  alone.  The  hogs  In  lot  2  received  corn 
meal  5  parts,  meat  meal  1  part.  The  animals  in 
lot  3  were  led  corn  meal  and  all  the  alfalfa  hay 
they  would  consume.  The  alfalfa  hay  was  fed  in 
a  rack  especially  made  for  the  purpose.  The  hogs 
receiving  the  meat  meal  ration  outstripped  the  lot 
fed  on  cornmeal  from  the  start.  The  hogs  in  the 
corn  meal  lot  required  more  than  45  per  cent  more 
feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  increase  than  those  in 
the  meat  meal  lot;  or.  In  other  words,  for  each 
pound  of  meat  meal  fed  3.75  pounds  of  corn  had 
been  saved.  This  would  make  100  pounds  of  the 
meat  meal  worth  $3.56  in  terms  of  corn  at  95  cents 
per  100  pounds.  With  corn  selling  around  85  cents 
per  bushel  the  sum  would  be  still  greater!  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  lot  receiving  alfalfa 
hay  as  a  supplement  consumed  somewhat  larger 
amounts  of  grain  daily,  and  also  made  20  per  cent 
greater  gains  than  the  animals  in  the  corn  meal  lot. 
The  hay  substituted  for  corn  pound  for  pound,  i.e., 
a  pound  of  alfalfa  saved  a  pound  of  corn.  The  alfal- 
fa fed  lot  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition 
at  the  end  of  the  test.  The  cost  of  the  different  ra- 
tions per  100  pounds  gain  was  as  follows:  Lot  1 
(corn  meal),  $6.58.  Lot  2  (corn  meal  5  parts,  meat 
meal  1  part),  $5.54.  Lot  3  (corn  meal  and  alfalfa 
hay).  $6.07. 

Hog  raisers  are  being  constantly  advised  to  feed 
a  "little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that."  Feeds  and 
preparations  beyond  number  are  offered  the  farmer. 
Whether  certain  feeds  should  be  included  in  the  fall 
pig's  ration  is  sometimes  a  question.  The  feeding 
test  described  herewith  was  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  value  of  various  supplements. 
Three  brands  of  stock  foods  were  included  In  the 
list  of  supplements.  The  rations  fed  were  as  fol- 
lows: Lot  1,  corn  meal.  Lot  2,  corn  meal  and  stock 
food  No.  1.  Lot  3,  corn  meal  and/tock  food  No.  2. 
Lot  4,  corn  meal  and  stock  food  No.  3.  Lot  5,  corn 
meal  and  alfalfa  hay.  Lot  6,  corn  meal  14  parts, 
shorts  5  parts,  meat  meal  1  part.  Lot  7,  corn  meal 
6  parts,  alfalfa  meal  1  part.  Lot  8,  corn  meal  9 
parts,  meat  meal  1  part.  Undesirable  hogs  were 
culled  from  the  bunch,  eight  uniform  specimens  re- 
maining in  each  lot.  The  two  lots  receiving  meat 
meal  as  part  of  the  ration  made  the  most  satisfac- 
tory gains.  Lot  6  made  the  most  economical  gains, 
and  the  largest.  From  the  standpoint  of  both" 
economy  and  efficiency,  the  ration  fed  to  the  animals 


in  lot  6  surpassed  any  of  the  other  rations. 

This  test  served  to  prove  that  stock  foods  give 
best  results  when  fed  with  a  properly  balanced  ra- 
tion; they  will  not  take  the  place  of  shorts,  meat 
meal,  etc.  No  stock  food  can  have  great  value  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  corn,  unless  proper  sup- 
plementary feeds  are  given  to  balance  the  ration. 
Stock  foods  tone  up  the  system  and  assist  the  di- 
gestion of  foodstuffs,  but  men  who  expect  to  sub- 
stitute stock  foods  in  place  of  tankage,  shorts,  etc., 
lose  out  in  the  end.  Stock  tonics  give  good  results 
when  fed  to  fall  pigs  according  to  the  manufac- 
turer's directions. 

The  test  mentioned  previously,  proved  that  little 
advantage  was  derived  from  reducing  alfalfa  hay 
to  meal  form.  The  cost  of  feed  per  100  pounds  gain 
in  the  different  lots  is  listed  herewith:  Lot  1,  $7.21. 
Lot  2,  $6.06.  Lot  3,  $6.39.  Lot  4,  $7.01.  Lot  5,  $6.29. 
Lot  6,  $4.60.  Lot  7,  $6.17.  Lot  8,  $4.75.  This  ex- 
periment proved  that  the  value  of  corn  for  pork  pro- 
duction is  greatly  enhanced  thru  the  supplementary 
use  of  highly  nitrogenous  feeds,  viz.,  meat  meal, 
tankage  and  shorts.  The  use  of  alfalfa  hay  in  the 
hog  feed  lot  was  again  proven  a  success,  altho  the 
addition  of  small  amounts  of  meat  meal  or  tankage 
is  recommended  in  order  to  secure  the  largest  and 
most  profitable  returns  in  the  hog  corral. 

In  our  opinion,  the  most  profitable  ration  for  fall 
pigs  this  winter  will  be  made  up  of  corn,  alfalra 
hay  and  meat  meal  or  tankage.  The  corn  should  be 
fed  in  the  form  of  chop,  and  should  pre'erably  be 
placed  before  the  animals  in  an  automatic  feeder. 
Corn  chop,  90  per  cent,  and  tankage  or  meat  meal, 
10  per  cent,  makes  a  good  combination.  The  alfal- 
fa hay  should  be  given  in  a  small  rack;  the  animals 
receiving  all  they  will  eat.  While  shorts  may  be 
fed  with  good  results,  this  supplement  is  most  prof- 
itable when  its  price  does  not  exceed  the  price  of 
corn  more  than  20  or  25  per  cent.  At  present  it  is 
doubtful  whether  shorts  will  be  a  profitable  feed  the 
coming  winter.  Present  quotations  would  indicate 
that  all  wheat  products  will  command  exceedingly 
high  prices  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

The  results  of  all  hog  feeding  tests  carried  out  by 
Experiment  Stations,  or  by  farmers  prove  that  the 
feeding  of  corn  alone  does  not  give  satisfaction. 
The  best  ration  for  winter  is  the  combination  of 
corn,  tankage  and  alfalfa  hay.  Milk  may  be  given 
when  it  is  available.   Under  present  conditions  fall 


pigs  will  be  profitable  If  fed  a  properly  balanced 
ration,  and  given  good  care.  It  is  axiomatic  thai 
no  ration  will  give  desirable  results  if  the  animals 
are  not  cared  for  properly.  Mr.  Hog  enjoys  a  clean 
bed,  and  he  is  averse  to  sleeping  in  stuffy,  poorly 
ventilated  quarters.  In  some  sections  fall  pigs  are 
expected  to  be  mangy;  the  hog  growers  think 
mango  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  hog  business. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  man  who  handles 
mangy  pigs  for  any  length  of  time  loses  interest  in 
the  hog  business.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  young 
animals  should  become  mangy;  straw  is  plentiful 
and  cheap  in  the  average  community  and  makes 
good  bedding.  Any  roughness  which  is  not  damp  or 
dusty  will  do  for  hog  bedding;  but  beware  of  dusty 
or  damp  bedding!  When  the  farmer  sleeps  in  an 
expensive  bed  he  likes  to  have  the  sheets  changed 
occasionally.  Then  why  shouldn't  the  pig's  bed 
be  changed  regularly?  Fresh,  dry  bedding  is  one 
of  the  main  requirements  for  raising  profitable  fall 
pigs. 

The  fall  pig  has  a  voice,  but  he  can't  talk.    If  he 

could  talk  he  would  ask  for  drinking  water  of  a 
moderate  temperature  during  cold  weather.  Icy 
water  in  the  hog  corral  has  caused  farmers  to  lose 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Given  water  of 
a  moderate  temperature  the  pig  will  drink  all  his 
system  requires;  but  he  will  fight  shy  of  icy  water. 

The  farmer  who  raises  fall  pigs  should  remember 
that  the  young  animals  will  be  confined  to  the  dry 
pen  for  many  weeks.  The- care  they  receive  while 
in  the  dry  pen  determines  whether  they  will  be  prof- 
itable when  fattened  the  following  summer.  The 
dry  pen  pig  doesn't  need  to  be  a  long-nosed,  knock- 
kneed,  mangy,  suspicious,  complaining  individual. 
When  cared  for  properly  the  dry  pen  pig  should  be 
growthy,  have  a  good  appetite,  sport  a  slick,  clean 
coat  of  hair  and  sing  a  happy  song  during  his  wak- 
ing hours.  The  plaintive  grunt  of  the  neglected  fall 
pig  has  been  heard  so  often  that  it  has  become 
hackneyed.  Correct  feeding  methods,  coupled  with 
sanitary  quarters,  will  remove  any  disposition  on 
the  animal's  part  to  utter  plaintive  grunts. 

The  farmer  who  turns  a  herd  of  growthy  shoats 
upon  his  alfalfa  pasture  next  spring  will  be  "in 
clover."  He  won't  have  growthy  shoats  if  he  ne- 
glects the  fall  pig  crop;  but  if  he  gives  the  fall 
pigs  a  little  extra  attention  he  will  be  in  a  position 
to  market  a  load  of  "toppers"  next  summer. 


Silage  Waste  Means  Dollar  Waste 

Much  of  It  Can  Be  Saved  by  Cutting  the  Corn  at  the  Right  Time 


SOME  farmers  practically  throw  away  many  dol- 
lars by  cutting  their  silage  corn  before  it  is 
mature.  This  may  be  done  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience or  thru  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  si- 
lage, but  in  any  event  it  means  a  considerable  loss 
in  the  feeding  value  of  the  corn.  The  right  time  to 
cut  corn  which  is  to  be  ensiled  is  when  a  majority 
of  the  ears  are  glazed.  Then  it  will  contain  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  starch  and  a  minimum  amount  of 
sugar.  An  experiment  at  the  Maine  State  Station 
showed  21.1  per  cent  of  sugar  and  5.3  per  cent  of 
starch  when  few  ears  were  just  beginning  to  glaze. 
When  all  the  ears  were  glazed,  on  the  contrary,  the 
percentage  of  sugar  was  only  16.5,  while  that  of 
starch  had  increased  to  15.4. 

"But  sugar  is  a  valuable  food,"  some  farmer  may 
rise  to  remark,  "therefore  the  more  there  is  in  the 
corn  the  better." 

That  would  be  excellent  reasoning  if  the  surar 
in  the  corn  remained  as  sugar  in  the  silage.  Un- 
fortunately, tho,  it  does  not;  it  is  very  quickly  con- 
verted into  acids  which,  while  they  soften  the  fibers 
and  perhaps  help  to  make  the  silage  more  digest- 
ible, yet  have  no  food  value.  Moreover,  an  excess 
of  these  acids  serves  to  make  the  food  unpalatable 
to  the  animals  which  are  compelled  to  eat  it  and  a 
sufficient  amount  may  not  be  consumed.  Altho  the 
loss  of  sugar  cannot  be  helped,  which  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, yet  a  superabundance  of  acid  may  be  avoid- 
ed by  the  simple  practice  of  cutting  the  corn  when 
it  is  well  matured,  that  is,  when  most»of  the  ears 
are  in  the  glazed  stage. 

Some  farmers  are  known  to  worry  for  fear  they 
will  cut  their  corn  too  late,  but  that  is  not  a  mat- 
ter to  be  troubled  about,  for  the  loss  of  moisture  is 
the  only  result  and  may  be  remedied  by  adding 
water  when  the  corn  is  being  ensiled.  It  is  rather 
important  not  to  overlook  this  matter  of  moisture, 
tho,  for  otherwise  too  much  air  will  be  introduced 
thru  the  stalks  and  air  is  what  causes  silage  to 
spoil. 

Farmers  in  their  haste  to  get  the  crop  into  the 
silo  will  sometimes  cut  the  corn  when  in  tho  silk 
stage,  which  means  a  particularly  heavy  loss,  for 
then  its  food  value  is  hardly  more  than  half  that 
of  corn  cut  when  the  kernels  are  well  glazed.  This 
la  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  and  worth  consid-. 
oration  by  the  business  farmer.  Of  course  corn  that 
for  some  reason  is  very  late  may  have  to  be  cut 
earlier  than  is  best,  for  there  may  be  no  other  way 
to  save  it  from  frost.  It  will  make  silage  of  fairly 
good  quality  if  the  ears  are  in  the  milk  stage,  and 


By  E.  I.  Farrington 

even  if  slightly  frosted.  But  it  should  be  used  im- 
mediately after  the  frost  hits  it  to  make  the  best 
possible  quality  silage  from  it. 

The  value  of  silage  to  the  dairy  farmer  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  at  least  by  reasonable  men.  Of 
course,  silo  boomers  who  claim  that  silage  has 
greater  feeding  value  than  the  green  corn  either  do 
not  know  what  they  are  saying  or  do  not  care.  It 
does  not,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  loss  of  sugar 
alone. 

Naturally  the  silo  itself  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  silage  is  made  have  much  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  the  product  which  is  fed  the  cows.  The  silo  is 
not  really  a  new  thing.  In  one  form  or  another  it 
has  been  known  in  Europe  for  many  years.  Stone 
silos  were  the  forerunners  of  the  present  form  in 
this  country  and  barrels  of  sand  were  used  to  weigh 
down  the  silage.  Simple  wooden  silos  are  now  the 
rule,  altho  hollow  tile  is  being  used  to  an  increas- 
ing extent,  particularly  in  the  West.  Tile  makes  a 
very  enduring  structure,  but  even  a  stave  silo  built 
of  hemlock  may  be  considered  good  for  at  least  a 
dozen  years,  provided  that  it  stands  empty  suf- 
ficiently long  in  summer  to  become  well  dried  out. 
Many  dairymen  feed  their  cattle  from  the  silo  the 
year  around,  in  which  event  the  life  of  a  wooden 
structure  is  necessarily  shortened.  Square  silos 
are  not  to  be  recommended  for  erection  outside  of 
a  building,  but  may  be  satisfactory  inside  the  barn, 
altho  planks  at  least  a  foot  wide  should  be  set  up 
in  the  corners,  as  the  silage  will  settle  better.  Of 
course,  it  is  important  to  have  the  inside  of  the  silo 
smooth,  altho  I  know  of  no  lining  material  which 
has  proved  satisfactory.  Many  farmers,  however, 
cover  the  inside  with  some  kind  of  preservative 
paint,  altho  it  is  a  question  whether  this  really  pays. 
Most  dairymen  think  it  does. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  build  a  very  small  silo,  for  the 
fodder  does  not  settle  well  in  it.  And,  of  course, 
there  is  greater  weight  in  a  deep  silo  than  in  a 
shallow  one,  which  is  an  advantage.  The  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  has  issued  a  table  by  means  of 
which  any  farmer  can  figure  just  the  size  of  silo  he 
should  have  to  accommodate  a  given  number  of 
cows. 

Years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  a  silo  should  be 
filled  as  quickly  as  possible  once  the  work  had  been 
started,  but  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  not  a 


fact.  If  the  silo  is  filled  rather  slowly,  considerable 
settling  will  go  on  in  the  meantime  and  a  greater 
amount  of  fodder  will  be  stored  than  if  the  work 
is  rushed,  for  in  the  latter  event  the  settling  will 
come  later  and  all  the  space  will  not  be  utilized. 
If  there  are  two  or  more  silos  it  is  well  to  pass  from 
one  to  another  at  short  intervals.  . 

In  some  sections  it  is  a  more  or  less  common 
practice  to  cut  the  corn  one  day  and  ensile  it  the 
next,  thus  allowing  it  to  wilt,  but  experts  say  that 
this  plan  is  a  very  poor  one.  The  corn  should  be 
run  into  the  silo  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  being 
taken  down  and  should  be  cut  very  fine  in  order  to 
make  it  pack  closely  and  exclude  all  the  air  possible. 
Of  late  years  machines  which  shred  instead  of  cut- 
ting the  corn  have  come  into  favor  and  in  some 
ways  seem  to  have  special  advantages.  Blowers 
are  best  for  running  the  fodder  into  the  silo,  altho 
using  a  little  more  power  than  elevators.  A  gas 
engine  is  most  efficient  in  furnishing  power,  pro- 
vided it  is  powerful  enough  to  take  care  of  a  maxi- 
mum load.  An  engine  lacking  in  power  is  provoca- 
tive of  strong  language. 

Whoever  is  feeding  the  machine  needs  to  exercise 
considerable  care  in  getting  an  even  distribution 
of  ears,  for  otherwise  some  of  the  cattle  may  get 
much  more  grain  than  others  when  the  silage  is 
fed  out.  Tramping  around  the  edges  helps  to  pack 
the  silage  well  and  thus  to  exclude  air.  This  is 
advisable  in  all  silos,  but  especially  in  those  which 
are  square  or  rectangular  in  shape.  If  the  top  layer 
of  silage  is  not  protected  in  any  way  it  will  spoil 
very  quickly.  Of  course,  if  feeding  is  begun  im- 
mediately, there  will  be  nothing  on  that  score  to 
worry  about,  but  otherwise  it  will  be  advisable  to 
wet  down  the  surface,  which  will  result  in  cement- 
ing the  top  layer  into  an  air-tight  mass.  Water  may 
not  always  be  convenient  to  use,  in  which  case  the 
silage  may  be  covered  with  straw  or  corn  stover. 
The  ensilage  process  is  not  complicated,  but  it  can 
be  carried  on  in  a  right  or  a  wrong  way,  and  the 
difference  is  a  matter  of  dollars. 


Several  hundred  farmers  attended  the  second 
annual  picnic  of  the  Holstein  Breeders  Association 
of  Hennepin  County,  Minn.,  at  the  farm  of  J.  B. 
Irwin.  The  features  of  the  picnic  were  the  judg- 
ing of  dairy  cows,  and  the  ladies'  milking  contest. 
The  women  of  the  county  held  a  meeting  in  the 
forenoon,  and  a  program  on  dairying  and  farm 
topics  was  held  in  the  afternoon. 
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A  Business  Boy  and  His  Busy  Bees 

How  Ralph  Smith  Is  Learning  a  Business  and  Making  Money 

By  H.  H.  Shepard 


THE  normal  farm  boy  after  he  is  10  years  of 
age  begins  to  dream  of  business  adventure 
and  doing  things  for  himself.  He  will  do 
some  valuable  things  for  himself,  profiting  by  ex- 
perience, altho  the  adventure  in  itself  may  be  a 
financial  failure,  yet  in  most  cases  his  parents 
break  in  upon  him  and  spoil  his  adventures  be- 
fore he  has  time  to  realize  their  full  value.  Nature 
prompts  the  child  to  work  out  his  salvation  with 
his  own  hands,  but  parents,  as  a  rule,  think  they 
can  direct  youthful  activities  better  than  Nature 
herself.  In  most  cases  they  ignorantly  misdirect, 
or  totally  kill  the  child's  expanding  ambition  to 
do  something  worth  while  in  the  world. 

The  sane  and  wholesome  thing  for  farm  parents 
to  do  when  their  children  want  to  develop  some 
home  industry  on  their  own  account  is  to  plan 
with  them  and  aid  them  in  every  possible,  reason- 
able way.  This  kind  of  cooperative  work  between 
parents  and  children  in  the  country 
is  worth  more  to  farm  boys  and  girls 
than  is  a  course  in  manual  training 
or  domestic  science  for  town  or  city 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  both  educa- 
tional and  productive.  It  stimulates 
initiative  and  gives  pride  in  making 
work  and  study  a  rousing  success 
that  nothing  else  can.  The  possi- 
bilities for  farm  boys  and  girls  to 
develop  little  specialties  of  their  own 
in  the  country  for  making  money  and 
learning  business  are  almost  un- 
limited, providing  parents  cooperate, 
or  simply  keep  their  hands  off  and 
allow  the  boys  and  girls  to  work  out 
their  own  plans  unaided. 

Out  in  the  foothills  of  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  in  West  St  Louis  County, 
Missouri,  Mr.  Victor  Smith  owns  and 
runs  a  medium  sized  farm  for  that 
section  of  the  country.  Mr.  Smith 
has  three  boys  to  assist  him  in  his 
work,  but  this  Mr.  Smith  differs  from 
many  Mr.  Smiths  in  that  he  thoroly 
understands  boy  nature,  and  that  he 
is  thoroly  sympathetic  with  all  young 
people  and  their  activities,  however 
crude  the  latter  may  be.  He  plays 
with  his  boys  and  treats  them  as 
confidential  companions,  rather  than 


driving  them  and  treating  them  as  work  hands 
who  must  labor  hard  without  complaint  or 
question.  And  his  boys  treat  him  as  a  com- 
panion of  the  sort  they  thoroly  like.  Work  on 
the  Smith  farm  is  always  pleasant,  and  nearly  al- 
ways profitable. 

This  Mr.  Smith  has  always  allowed  his  boys  to 
develop  schemes  of  their  own  for  making  their 
own  spending  money.  He  has  assisted  them  per- 
sonally whenever  possible,  and  at  all  times  has 
given  them  encouragement.  His  oldest  boy,  nearly 
grown,  has  a  gasoline  engine  and  wood  saw  rig 
with  which  he  saws  heating  wood  for  neighbors  at 
odd  times,  making  from  $5  to  $8  a  day.  The  middle 
boy  in  age  grows  fancy  vegetables  for  sale  and  is 
a  substitute  for  the  rural  mail  carrier,  thus  mak- 


His  Original  Two  Swarms  Produced  One  Each  the  First  Season,  So  He  En- 
tered the  Second  Year  With  Four  Swarms 


ing  a  neat  sum  for  his  individual  personal  ex- 
penses during  the  year. 

Ralph  Smith,  the  youngest  of  the  Smith  boys, 
three  years  ago  was  allowed  to  begin  beekeeping 
on  his  own  hook.  Ralph  was  then  12  years  old.  He 
began  by  purchasing  two  colonies  of  bees.  The 
second  year  he  increased  the  two  colonies  to  four 
by  hiving  two  early  swarms  that  issued  from  his 
two  original  hives. 

During  the  first  and  second  year  in  the  beekeep- 
ing business  Ralph  purchased  books  and  subscribed 
for  journals  on  beekeeping,  studying  bee  literature 
thoroly  and  learning  fast.  He  purchased  new  hives, 
smoker,  foundation  comb,  and  the  necessary 
equipment  for  a  practical  honey  farmer,  paying  for 
this  equipment  out  of  sales  of  surplus  honey.  He 
also  meanwhile  supplied  honey  for  the  farm  home 
table.  He  is  a  very  devoted  boy  to  his  mother,  and 
to  his  grandmother,  90  years  old,  who  lives  with 
them,  and  he  does  everything  in  his 
power  to  please  them,  as  do  his 
brothers,  and  if  they  want  honey, 
they  have  it  as  long  as  his  bees 
make  it. 

Last  year,  in  his  section,  had  not 
been  a  very  good  year  for  honey- 
making,  spring  and  early  summer  be- 
ing very  rainy,  yet  the  early  season 
was  good  for  new  swarms.  Ralph 
Smith  last  spring  was  prepared  for 
the  coming  off  of  new  swarms,  hav- 
ing a  supply  of  new  hives  and  frames 
on  hand  to  meet  the  increase.  He 
had  learned  considerable  of  bee 
habits  with  his  past  two  years  of 
experience  in  beekeeping.  He  had 
not  only  learned  when  to  expect  a 
new  swarm,  but  how  to  handle  the 
busy  bunch  of  livestock  after  it  issued 
from  the  hive.  He  was  successful  in 
capturing  two  swarms  from  each  of 
his  last  year's  colonies,  and  two  oth- 
ers which  came  as  stray  swarms  to 
his  father's  farm.  His  total  increase, 
therefore,  for  the  season  was  ten 
colonies,  which  now  make  fourteen 
strong  colonies  from  two  original 
colonies  in  three  years'  time. 
Even  an  expert  beekeeper  might  be 
Continued  on  Page  855 


Keeping  Books  With  Your  Cows 

It's  Good  Business  and  Pays  Big  Wages  for  Litt/e  Time  Required 


SINCE  the  margin  between  profit  and  loss  in  the 
dairy  business  is  becoming  closer  each  year, 
farmers  will  not  be  able  much  longer  to  put 
off  the  individual  testing  and  keeping  of  records 
of  each  of  their  cows.  Heretofore  the  excuse  of 
"too  much  work  to  do"  or  "I  can  tell  by  looking  at 
the  cows  which  is  the  best  one"  will  not  hold,  for 
dairy  accounts  will  be  a  necessity  rather  than  a 
flimsy  fad. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
actual  tests  in  widely  separated  dairy  regions  of 
the  country  has  found  that  for  every  third  cow 
when  the  test  is  multiplied  by  the  pounds  of  milk 
given  daily  and  this  done  for  the  full  milking  pe- 
riod of  ten  to  eleven  months,  the  farmer  is  wrong 
in  his  estimation  of  which  is  the  best  cow  in  dollars 
and  cents  by  sizing  up  the  fullness  of  the  milk 
check  paid  and  the  beauty  of  the  cow. 

The  crucial  and  final  pocketbook  test  of  your 
best  cows  is  the  twice  daily  weighing  of  the  milk, 
the  monthly  separate-cow  milk  test  and  the  semi- 
annual or  annual  financial  balancing  up  of  the 
cows'  expense  account  with  you  by  subtracting  the 
cost  of  feed,  labor,  miscellaneous  expenses,  etc., 
from  the  return  from  butterfat  and  other  revenue. 
Then  you  have  grounds  upon  which  to  talk  of  the 
profit  from  dairy  cows  and  not  before. 

The  size  of  your  creamery  check  at  the  end  of  the 
month  means  little  to  you,  but  many  farmers  lay 
emphasis  upon  it.  Does  it  show  how  much  expense 
and  what  proportion  of  cheap  feeds  you  used?  Does 
it  show  which  cows  were  kept  at  a  profit  and  which 
ones  at  a  loss?  The  cows  which  were  kept  at  a 
loss  were  "star  boarders"  and  cut  down  the  profits 
from  the  good  cows  so  much  as  to  make  the  cream- 
ery check  worth  but  little  as  a*  record.  Getting 
down  to  business,  what  two  things  are  necessary 
for  a  farmer  to  do  to  have  a  close  tab  on  every  cow? 
But  two  things,  and  these  are  simple:  Weigh  the 
milk  at  each  milking,  and  test  once  a  month. 

Just  back  of  the  center  of  the  row  of  cows  fasten 
a  stiff  wire  to  one  of  the  overhead  joists,  fasten  to 
the  wire  at  a  convenient  height  for  reading  a  thirty 


or  sixty-pound  spring  balance;  a  common  one  will 
do,  but  in  case  you  have  none,  buy  a  regular  dairy- 
men's scale  at  any  of  the  hardware  stores.  Such 
scales  cost  from  $2.50  to  $3.50.  This  is  much  han- 
dier, as  the  red  pointer  will,  in  every  case  when 
adjusted,  subtract  the  weight  of  the  bucket.  Upon 
an  ordinary  piece  of  paper  rule  crosswise  lines,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  sheet  mark  the  days  of  the  month, 
leaving  a  line  for  morning's  weight  and  night's 
weight.  At  the  side  of  the  sheet  write  the  cow's 
name  or  number.  Marking  one  of  these  sheets  is 
only  the  matter  of  a  minute.  Is  it  waste  time  to 
weigh  the  milk  morning  and  night?  No.  If  the 
scale  shows  the  milk  flow  is  two  or  three  pounds 
light  it  means  something  is  wrong  with  the  cow, 
rough  treatment,  a  fever  or  other  sickness,  im- 
proper feeding,  poor  pasture,  too  much  exposure 
to  cold  winds  or  rain,  or  hasty  milking. 

The  United  States  Dairy  Department  has  found 
thru  actual  experience  that  when  the  record  sheet 
is  nailed  on  a  board  in  the  back  of  the  barn  near 
the  scale  and  a  pencil  is  tied  near  the  board, 
the  entire  time  required  is  only  one-half  minute 
per  cow,  or  six  hours  per  year. 

After  keeping  up  this  work  for  a  year  and  a  cow 
is  weeded  out  which  is  losing  from  $12  to  $24,  and 
one  saved  for  the  herd  before  thought  worthless, 
is  not  six  hours  of  your  time  worth  $24  or  $4.00  an 
hour?  Nearly  every  farmer  would  be  glad  to  be 
paid  this  much  per  hour  for  his  time. 

One  large  dairyman  claims  his  time  spent  in 
weighing  milk  and  testing  it  is  worth  $5.00  per 
hour.   Try  it  and  see. 

After  the  milk  has  been  weighed,  stir  thoroly  and 
put  a  tablespoonful  from  three  successive  milkings 
of  the  month  in  a  pint  jar  or  small  sample  bottle, 
put  in  a  preservative  tablet  which  can  be  obtained 
in  bulk  from  any  creamery  and  cork  or  fasten  the 
jar  tight  and  test  once  each  month.  A  separate 
jar  must  be  provided  for  each  cow's  milk.  A  four 
or  eight  bottle  tester  with  equipment  must  be  ob- 
tained either  thru  your  hardware  dealer  or  by 
sending  direct  to  your  manufacture.  The  directions 


for  testing  the  milk  are  very  simple  and  come  with 
the  tester.  Briefly  they  are:  With  the  milk  meas- 
ure called  the  pippete  draw  in  milk  with  the  lips 
up  to  the  mark  which  is  17.6  cubic  centimeters, 
pour  this  into  the  Babcock  test  bottle  and  fill  up 
the  other  test  bottles  from  the  other  cow's  milk  in 
a  similar  way — pour  acid  into  the  acid  measure  up 
to  the  mark  (17.5  c  c  )  and  then  slant  the  Babcock 
test  bottle,  revolving  it  with  the  fingers,  pour  the 
acid  upon  the  milk  ancl"  mix  well.  The  resulting 
liquid  should  be  a  dark  coffee  color  and  very 
warm.  Repeat  with  the  other  bottles  and  put  in 
tester  and  turn  for  5  minutes  at  a  speed  of  75  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  best  way  of  adding  warm 
water  is  to  the  neck  the  first  time,  turn  for  two 
minutes,  then  add  water  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
top  of  the  Babcock  test  bottle  and  turn  for  one 
minute  and  read  the  test  by  subtracting  the  reading 
of  the  lower  end  of  column  from  the  reading  at 
the  upper  end.  This  gives  the  exact  per  cent  of 
butterfat  and  does  not  require  the  use  of  a  divider. 
Write  the  per  cent  test  of  the  cow  first  below  the 
total  pounds  of  milk  for  the  month.  Multiply  these 
together  and  this  gives  monthly  production  of  but- 
terfat for  that  cow.  This  time  the  price  of  but- 
terfat for  that  month  gives  the  monthly  gross 
profit — when  the  feed,  labor  and  minor  expenses 
are  subtracted  you  have  exactly  what  the  cow  is 
doing  for  your  farm.  Repeat  this  for  the  various 
cows  and  you  know  exactly  whether  you  are  mak- 
ing money  milking  cows,  how  much  you  are  mak- 
ing, or  how  much  you  are  losing. — By  J.  P.  Sheay, 
Agriculturist,  Hutchinson  Associated  Schools. 


It  has  been  announced  by  the  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  of  Blacksburg,  Virginia  that  the  «oi- 
stein-Friesian  heifer,  V.  P.  L  .'  .  ^  f^o  year- 
completed  a  new  State  record  ^i™%7°0Cda 
oldsPseven-day  division  ^^Wi 
a^e  S^SUSS  4,S,  at  the  age  of 
2  years,  5  months  and  24  days. 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


With  the  State  Experiment  Stations 

What  They  Are  Doing  and  Advising  for  the  Good  of  the  Farming  Business 


Transplanting  Alfalfa 

ANEW  bulletin  from  the  South  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  discusses  the 
transplanting  of  alfaifa  as  practiced  by 
Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen,  horticulturist.  This  bulletin 
discusses  the  transplanting  of  alfalfa  plants  both 
with  and  without  machinery  as  a  sure  and  quick 
method  of  raising  seed  from  a  small  start  with 
any  new  variety 

In  this  bulletin  Professor  Hansen  says:  "I  be- 
lieve transplanting  of  alfalfa  roots  is  the  coming 
method  for  growing  seed  and  hay  of  alfalfa  in 
cultivated  rows  on  dry  upland.  But  it  must  be  a 
variety  that  will  respond  to  being  given  plenty  of 
space,  such  as  my  Cossack  for  the  main  purpose  of 
seed  raising,  and  the  Semipalatinsk  for  the  driest 
uplands.  Common  alfalfa  does  not  stool  out  or 
branch  enough.  My  own  personal  opinion  is  that 
it  will  be  the  means  of  reclaiming  millions  of  acres 
of  dry  land  where  now  it  is  too  difficult  to  get  a 
stand.    Both  the  variety  and  method  must  be  right. 

"After  the  plants  are  dug  in  the  fall  they  should 
be  stored  away  for  winter.  We  have  had  excellent 
results  storing  them  in  layers  of  earth,  the  same 
as  small  tree  seedlings  in  nursery  cellars.  The 
plants  are  laid  in  double  layers  out  from  the  wall, 
with  the  roots  slightly  overlapping  and  the  tops 
out.  An  air  space  of  three  or  four  inches  is  then 
left  for  the  next  tier  or  stack  of  plants.  It  does  not 
hurt  to  freeze  in  the  cellar  as  long  as  the  roots 
are  covered  with  earth. 

"Toward  spring  the  cellar  should  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible,  opening  the  cellar  doors  at  night  and 
closing  them  during  the  day  to  keep  in  the  cold. 
It  is  inadvisable  to  store  plants  where  there  is  arti- 
ficial heat  overhead.  A  potato  cellar  is  good,  pro- 
vided there  is  not  a  lot  of  decayed  vegetation,  in 
which  case  there  might  be  trouble  from  mold. 

"Where  no  cellar  is  available  they  may  be  heeled 
in  outside  in  a  plow  furrow  or  in  pits,  the  principle 
to  observe  being  that  the  plants  should  not  be 
stored  in  large  bunches  without  earth  in  between 
to  prevent  molding.  This  is  a  general  rule  for 
heeling  in  all  nursery  plants." 

Feeding  Rusted  Straw 

THE  feeding  value  of  rusted  wheat  in  the 
straw  is  mighty  variable  and  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  amount  of  grain  in  wheat 
heads.  Healthy  wheat  straw  is  poor  feed  and  badly 
rusted  wheat  straw,  on  the  average,  is  no  better 
and  in  many  instances  not  as  good  as  bright  straw. 
Wheat  straw  that  is  very  badly  rusted  seems  to 
have  very  little  substance  in  it  and  stock  do  not 
commonly  find  it  palatable.  Shrunken  wheat  is 
good  feed  and  the  plumper  the  berry,  the  greater 
the  feeding  value.  To  decide  the  feeding  value  is 
a  matter  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  wheat  grain 
a  given  lot  of  straw  contains.  The  wheat  grains 
may  be  so  thin  that  they  have  little  feeding  value. 
They  may  be  equal  to  bran  and  shorts,  or  they  may 
be  still  more  plump  and  represent  a  greater  feed- 
ing value. 

Look  at  the  quantity  of  grain  the  straw  carries, 
estimate  what  that  will  weigh  out  and  you  will 
very  nearly  have  the  feeding  value  of  your  rusted 
wheat  crop. 

The  shrunken  wheat  kernels  in  rusted  straw 
stick  pretty  tight  in  the  chaff  and  on  that  account 
cattle  will  be  forced  to  chew  them  pretty  well,  so 
that  the  feeding  value  ought  to  be  reasonably  well 
utilized. 

So  much  rusted  straw  has  been  fed  in  past 
years  when  rust  scourges  occurred  and  no  serious 
effects  have  resulted  from  it  that  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  little  risk  in  feeding  it  to  livestock. 

The  veterinarians  have  recorded  a  few  cases  of 
sickness  or  disease  in  the  history  of  their  experi- 
ences which  they  think  have  been  caused  by  ani- 
mals eating  an  excessive  amount  of  grain  rust. 
They  generally  advise  that  a  little  of  some  other 
roughage  be  fed  to  livestock  that  are  getting  rusted 
straw.  They  also  suggest  that  stock  be  changed 
gradually  to  a  ration  of  rusted  wheat  when  you 
begin  feeding  it  and  that  the  dust  be  shaken  from 
the  rusted  straw  as  much  as  possible  in  handling 
it  before  it  is  fed  to  stock.  They  suggest  further 
that  a  close  watch  be  kept  of  the  animals  and 
changes  made  to  some  other  feed  if  sickness  occurs 
that  does  not  come  from  some  other  cause. — North 
Dakota  Exp.  Sta. 

Disinfectants  for  Wounds 

THE  negleded  wound  is  the  one  that  gives 
trouble.  Small  wounds  are  usually  neg- 
lected because  they  are  small,  but  they 
should  be  treated  as  carefully  as  a  large  wound. 
Pin  cracks,  scratches  or  small  cuts  are  more  likely 
to  cause  trouhle  than  larger  wounds  because  they 
ftre  Inaccessible  and  do  not  attraet,much  attention 


until  they  become  infected.  Pricks  from  small  in- 
struments such  as  pins,  wires,  nails  or  splinters 
are  especially  dangerous,  since  infection  is  carried 
beneath  the  skin  and  causes  trouble  after  the  skin 
has  healed. 

Every  farmer  should  keep  some  disinfectant  on 
hand  with  whteh  to  treat  wounds  not  only  on  his 
own  body  but  on  the  bodies  of  his  animals.  Among 
the  best  and  accepted  disinfectants  for  such  pur- 
poses are  tincture  of  iodine,  creolin  and  hydrogen 
peroxide.  Iodine  is  especially  good  because  it  is 
penetrating  and  it  is  being  used  extensively  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  now.  Creolin  is  also  good, 
and  will  destroy  any  disease  organisms  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact. 

In  case  none  of  these  is  at  hand,  turpentine  may 
be  substituted,  altho  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  others. 
In  any  event  do  not  neglect  a  wound,  no  matter 
how  small  it  may  be.  Hundreds  of  people  die  each 
year  of  blood  poisoning  and  lockjaw  as  a  result 
of  small  wounds.  It  is  especially  dangerous  for 
farmers  to  neglect  injuries,  since  they  arc  brought 
more  closely  in  contact  with  the  soil  in  which  lock- 
jaw organisms  live.  If  the  wound  is  deep  it  will 
pay  to  see  a  physician  so  that  he  can  drain  it  and 
cleanse  it  thoroly. — U.  of  Fla. 

Gambling  With  Bulls 

BUYING  a  bull  without  knowing  the  record  of 
his  dam  is  like  trading  "sight  unseen"  and  is 
pretty  sure  to  result  in  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
farmer.  That  was  clearly  shown  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair,  where  the  production  records  and  the  animals 
that  made  them  were  shown.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  twelve  cows 
were  brought  from  the  Winona  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation, Columbiana  County,  where  they  have"  been 
on  a  test  for  four  years. 

Six  aged  cows  and  a  daughter  of  each  were 
shown.  Three  daughters  were  sired  by  Bull  A  and 
three  by  Bull  B.  The  cows  bred  to  Bull  B  had 
average  records  of  327.3,  293.9  and  "322. 5  pounds 
of  butterfat,  while  their  daughters  sired  by  Bull  B 
have  estimated  records  of  326.7,  242.0,  and  296.6 
pounds,  respectively.  The  average  decrease  in  pro- 
duction was  26.4  pounds  per  cow  for  each  year. 

The  three  other  cows,  bred  to  Bull  A,  had  records 
of  300.6,  345.5  and  365.2  pounds  of  butterfat,  re- 
spectively. Their  daughters,  sired  by  Bull  A,  have 
estimated  records  of  358.0,  402.1  and  395  pounds, 
respectively.  The  average  increase  was  47.9  pounds 
more  than  that  of  their  dams. 

If  the  dams  of  the  low-producing  daughters  had 
been  bred  to*Bull  A  the  daughters  would  have  pro- 
duced 74.3  pounds  of  butterfat  more  than  their 
estimated  records.  On  the  other  hand,  they  pro- 
duced 26.4  pounds  on  the  average  less  than  their 
dams,  while  the  other  three  made  records  of  47.9 
pounds  more  than  their  dams,  the  sum  of  these  two 
amounts  being  74.3  pounds.  The  exhibit  was  in 
charge  of  the  Dairy  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Peanuts  for  Hogs 

RECENTLY  a  test  was  completed  at  the  Edge- 
combe Test  Farm  in  North  Car&ljna  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  waste  peanuts  and  peanut 
meal  as  rations  for  hogs  which  were  being  fattened. 
The  results  of  the  test  are  particularly  interesting 
at  the  present  time,  as  farmers  are  now  making 
many  inquiries  about  these  two  feeds.  The  hogs 
-used  in  the  test  were  raised  upon  the  Edgecombe 
Test  Farm  and  averaged  about  100  pounds  in  weight 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 

The  test  began  January  25th  and  closed  June 
22nd,  a  period  of  149  days,  when  the  hogs  were 
shipped  to  Baltimore  and  sold  for  $10.30  per  hun- 
dredweight on  foot. 

The  following  table  gives  a  short  summary  of 
the  result: 

Lot  1.  Number  of  hogs,  10.  Ration,  shelled  corn, 
two-thirds;  wheat  shorts,  one-third.  Average  daily 
gain  per  pig,  .69.  Pov  .a  fed  to  make  100  pounds 
gain,  408  pounds  corn,  204  pounds  shorts.  Cost  to 
make  100  pounds  gain,  $10.35. 

Lot  2.  Number  hogs,  10.  Ration,  shelled  corn, 
two-thirds;  waste  peanuts,  one-third.  Average 
daily  gain  per  pig,  .71.  Pounds  fed  to  make  100 
pounds  gain,  282  pounds  corn,  141  pounds  peanuts. 
Cost  to  make  100  pounds  gain,  $9.83. 

Lot  3.  Number  hogs,  10.  Ration,  shelled  corn, 
two-thirds;  peanut  meal,  one-third.  Average  daily 
gain  per  pig,  .81.  Pounds  fed  to  make  100  pounds 
gain,  347  pounds  corn,  173%  pounds  peanut  meal. 
Cost  to  make  100  pounds  gain,  $8.81. 

Price  of  feeds — Corn,  $1  per  bushel;  waste  pea- 
nuts, 75  cents  per  bushel;  peanut  meal,  $30  per  ton; 
wheat  shorts,  $30  per  ton. 

The  above  table  brings  cut  emphatically  the  value 
of  waste  peanuts  and  peanut  meal  as  feeds  for  hogs 
when  compared  with  wheat  shorts.    In  this  teBt, 


waste  peanuts  (peanuts  which  had  no  commercial 
value)  were  valued  at  75  cents  a  bushel  and  the 
peanut  meal  at  $30  a  ton.  When  these  values  are 
placed  upon  them,  both  waste  peanuts  and  peanut 
meal  proved  to  be  considerably  cheaper  than  wheat 
shorts  at  $30  a  ton. 

The  reader's  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  these  hogs  were  fed  in  dry  lots — small 
lots,  where  no  grass  at  all  grew.  Gains  are  always 
expensively  made  under  such  conditions.  Our  re- 
sults all  show  that,  for  best  results,  hogs  should 
be  given  various  pasture  crops,  as  well  as  grains. — 
North  Carolina. 

To  Save  Kansas 

THE  acre  yield  of  corn  in  Kansas  has  de- 
creased from  forty-two  to  eighteen  bushels 
in  the  last  forty  years,"  asserts  H.  J.  Bower, 
soils  specialist,  Division  of  Extension,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  who  declares  this  decrease 
to  be  due  in  large  measure  to  improper  manage- 
ment of  the  soil. 

"The  supply  of  decaying  organic  matter  has  been 
depleted  by  continuous  cropping,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  its  water-holding  capacity  has  been  greatly 
impaired,"  says  Mr.  Bower.  "The  mechanical 
structure  has  been  radically  changed,  and  the  soil 
organisms  have  lost  their  activity." 

In  order  to  provide  instruction  in  this  highly  im- 
portant field,  a  number  of  practical  lessons  will  be 
presented  at  the  second  year  schools  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Home  Economics,  conducted  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Extension. 

The  plan  followed  in  the  organization  of  these 
schools  will  provide  for  farm  visits  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  each  school  is  to  be  held;  these  visits 
being  made  several  .months  in  advance  of  the  dates 
assigned  to  each  school,  and  having  as  their  object 
the  collecting  of  soil  samples  of  various  types. 
Chemical  analysis  will  he  made  of  at  least  five  sam- 
ples of  soil  from  each  locality. 

Cattle  Feeding  Lessons 

STEERS  that  are  full-fed  from  birth  should  not 
be  held  beyond  twenty  or  twenty-two  months 
of  age,  because  there  is  a  decided  falling  off  in 
the  rate  of  gain.  After  this  age  the  carcasses  are 
overdone,  there  is  an  undue  waste  of  excess  fat 
and  the  gain  in  weight,  in  proportion  to  feed  con- 
sumed, is  much  reduced,  as  well  as  the  gain  per 
day  per  steer.  These  are  the  results  secured  in  a 
recent  test  at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  in  which  some  steers  were  full-fed  while 
others  received  much  less  feed. 

The  steers  which  received  feed  insufficient  for 
the  greatest  growth  were  most  affected  by  such 
ailments  as  indigestion  and  pink  eye,  and  their 
sickness  was  more  likely  to  result  in  death.  In 
fact,  among  more  than  a  hundred  steers  in  the 
experiments,  all  the  losses  except  one  were  among 
the  low-fed  animals. 

Steers  fed  for  long  periods  such  as  three  years 
and  a  half  on  feed  insufficient  for  the  greatest 
growth  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  digest  their  feed 
and  to  make  good  gains  when  later  put  on  full 
feed.  Even  a  steer  whose  growth  was  greatly  re- 
tarded for  only  one  year  never  equaled  in  weight  a 
steer  of  the  same  age  which  had  been  full-fed  from 
birth,  altho  when  put  back  on  full  feed  he  made 
very  profitable  gains  and  developed  a  very  choice 
carcass  of  beef.  These  results  do  not  disagree  with 
the  common  observation  that  thin  steers  often 
make  the  most  profitable  gains.  Such  feeders  have 
usually  not  been  starved  so  long  or  so  steadily. 
They  have  usually  had  bulky  feed  which  kept  up 
the  stomach  capacity  even  tho  it  didn't  furnish  a 
great  deal  of  nourishment  and  were  very  likely 
to  have  at  least  occasional  large  quantities  of  good 
nutritious  feed,  while  the  steers  in  the  test  were 
kept  regularly  on  small  quantities  of  food  for  long 
periods  so  that  they  seemed  to  lose  the  capacity 
to  eat  and  digest  as  large  quantities  as  they  must 
handle  to  make  the  most  profitable  gains. 

Thrifty  yearlings  put  on  feed  that  is  not  suf- 
ficient, even  to  keep  up  the  body  weight  they  al- 
ready have,  continue  to  grow  in  height  and  frame- 
work even  when  made  to  lose  half  a  pound  a  day. 
Measurements  of  the  skeletons  did  not  indicate  any 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  growth  for  several  months. 
Even  when  these  animals  were  using  the  body 
fat  to  supplement  the  lack  of  feed  there  was  a 
very  noticeable  addition  of  fat  in  the  skeleton.  Only 
when  approximately  all  the  fat  was  taken  from 
the  soft  parts  did  /he  animals  begin  to  draw  on  the 
fat  in  the  skeleton  to  maintain  existence. 

The  most  economical  choice  beef  resulted  from 
the  use  of  a  feeder  weighing  about  750  pounds,  so 
fed  as  to  make  a  gain  of  500  pounds.  Such  a  steer  will 
probably  not  quite  top  the  market,  but  he  should 
make  the  greatest  possible  profit  to  the  feeder  and 
Continued  on  Page  85G 
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Telling  the  Good  From  the  Bad 

Homemade  Egg  Candling  Device  Designed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


THE  requirements  of  the  egg  trade  and  cer- 
tain State  and  Federal  food  regulations 
make  it  necessary  for  the  shipper  to  know 
what  quality  of  eggs  he  is  shipping  to  consumers. 
This  means  that  all  eggs  should  be  tested  by 
candling  in  the  producing  section.  Storekeepers 
and  egg  buyers  in  the  towns  can  candle  by  means 
of  a  shielded  light  in  a  dark  room.  The  traveling 
collectors,  however,  who  gather  eggs    from  the 


FIr.  1 — Fsterlor  View  of  the  Candling  Device 


farmers  lack  these  facilities.  To  assist  these  col- 
lectors, the  egg-handling  specialists  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  developed  a  simple  home- 
made electrical  candling  outfit  that  can  be  used 
out  of  doors.  The  apparatus  can  be  fastened  to  the 
side  or  back  of  a  wagon  or  to  the  wall  of  a  building 
at  a  height  convenient  for  the  candler.  If  hung  on 
hooks,  it  is  easily  removed. 

This  device  consists  of  a  wooden  case  (Fig.  1) 
painted  black  inside  and  out.  in  which  is  mounted 
an  inexpensive  egg  candle  lighted  by  a  tiny  electric 
bulb  operated  by  dry  batteries. 

The  eggs  are  passed  into  the  bottom  part  of  the 
box  thru  an  opening  protected  by  black  cloth  cur- 
tains that  prevent  light  from  entering  (Fig.  1,  P). 
As  the  eggs  are  held  and  turned  before  the  candle 
the  collector  can  tell  their  quality  by  looking  thru 
the  eyehole  in  the  front  of  the  case  (Fig.  1,  O). 

The  following  directions  and  dimensions  have 


been  tested  and  found  satisfactory  in  making  these 
outfits: 

Make  a  light  wooden  box,  26  inches  high,  18 
inches  wide,  and  10^  inches  deep,  inside  measure- 
ments (Fig.  1).  This  may  be  made  from  egg-case 
material,  or  a  packing  box  may  be  cut  down  to 
these  dimensions.  Tongued  and  grooved  boards 
should  be  used  if  possible,  as  the  box  must  be  light- 
proof.  Leave  a  space  11  inches  high  and  the  width 
of  the  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  front  (Fig.  1,  P). 
Cut  an  eyehole  6  inches  wide  by  5  inches  high  in 
the  top  center  of  the  front  (Fig.  1,  O).  When  cut  as 
shown,  the  hole  is  about  the  right  distance  above 
the  candle  to  fit  the  height  of  an  average  man. 
Short  men  will  prefer  a  lower  hole  and  tall  men 
may  require  a  higher  box.  Cover  the  egg  opening 
with  three  pieces  of  heavy  black  cloth  or  oilcloth, 
making  the  centerpiece  overlap  those  at  the  sides 
(Fig.  1,  P).  Each  piece  is  7  or  8  inches  wide  and 
11%  inches  high.  The  side  pieces  are  fastened  to 
the  case  at  the  sides  and  top  of  the  egg  opening; 
the  centerpiece  at  the  top  only. 

Build  stalls  from  thin  lumber  3%  inches  deep 
by  2%  inches  square  across  the  rear  of  the  bottom 
of  the  box  to  hold  the  dry  cells  (Fig.  2,  A).  This 
size  box  should  hold  six  batteries,  three  for  run- 
ning the  light  and  three  in  reserve. 

The  strips  above,  and  resting  on  the  tops  of  the 
cells  (Fig.  2,  F),  are  not  necessary  unless  it  is  de- 
sired to  prevent  the  batteries  from  dropping  out 
if  the  case  is  turned  upside  down.  These  strips 
should  be  screwed  to  the  back  of  the  cases  so  they 
mav  be  easily  removed  when  renewing  the  bat- 
teries. 

The  candling  device  proper  is  either  automatic 
or  constant;  that  is,  it  may  be  made  to  give  light 
continuously  or  only  when  an  egg  is  pressed  lightly 
against  it.  Secure  from  any  drug  store  a  new 
round  tin  ointment  box  about  2  inches  in  diameter 
and  %  inch  deep  (Fig.  2,  B).  Ream  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  bottom  just  large  enough  to  hold 
firmly  the  screw  for  a  small  3V2-volt  lamp,  such  as 
is  used  in  a  small  pocket  flashlamp. 

The  metal  box,  besides  holding  the  lamp,  also  is 
needed  to  convey  current  to  the  screw  around  the 
stem  of  the  bulb.  Therefore,  do  not  ream  the  hole 
too  large  and  do  not  use  cloth  or  other  nonmetallic 
packing  to  hold  it  in  place  around  the  stem  of  the 
bulb. 

Cut  a  hole  in  the  cover  of  the  box  1  inch  in 
diameter,  against  which  the  egg  is  held  during 
candling. 

To  the  bottom  of  the  box  solder  one  end  of  a  strip 
of  thin  brass  or  steel  3%  inches  long  by  %  inch 
wide.  This  forms  the  spring  which  breaks  the  con- 
tact when  the  candle  is  used  automatically  (Fig. 
2,  C). 

To  the  opposite  side  of  the  bottom  solder  a  piece 
of  metal  to  form  a  lip  that  passes  under  a  button, 
which  may  be  turned  to  hold  the  box  firmly  against 
the  contacts  when  the  candle  is  to  give  a  continu- 
ous light. 

Make  the  mounting  board  for  the  candle  from  a 
piece  of  wood  G  inches  long,  2%  inches  wide,  and 
about  M  inch  thick,  by  boring  a  V2-inch  hole  thru 


the  center  line  4  inches  from  one  end.  Tack  over 
this  hole,  on  the  back  of  the  board,  a  strip  of  zinc 
%  inch  wide  and  2Vi  inches  long,  bearing  a  con- 
necter that  has  been  cui  from  a  discarded  dry 
battery  (Fig.  2,  H).  B#nd  the  connecter  end  of 
the  strip  up  at  one  edge  of  the  board.  Be  care- 
ful to  see  that  the  ointment  box  cannot  touch  this 
connecter  or  the  zinc  and  thus  make  a  short  cir- 
cuit.   In  candling,  do  not  allow  the  hand  to  touch 


Fig.  2 — Sectional  View  of  Candling  Device 


this  connection  and  the  metal  box  at  the  same  time. 

Mount  the  candling  box  on  the  face  of  the  board 
by  means  of  two  round-head  screws  thru  the  lower 
end  of  the  spring  (Fig.  2,  C),  screwed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  hole  as  will  allow  the  end  of  the 
light  bulb  to  pass  thru  the  V2-inch  hole  and  come  in 
contact  with  the  zinc  on  the  back.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  stem  of  the  lamp  goes  straight 
into  the  hole.  Only  the  metal  contact  point  in  the 
center  of  the  stem  should  touch  the  zinc.  If  the 
metal  screw  plate  around  the  outside  of  the  stem 
touches  the  zinc,  it  will  cause  a  short  circuit  and 
the  lamp  will  not  burn.  The  lower  screw  in  the 
spring  should  have  a  close-fitting  copper  washer. 
Screw  or  nail  the  board  to  the  middle  of  the  back 
of  the  case  so  the  light  is  10  inches  above  the  bot- 
tom.   Paint  the  case  black  inside  and  out. 

WIRING— Method  1:  Run  one  wire  from  the 
Continued  on  Page  856 


The  Story  of  a  Successful  Farming  Business 


UP  ALONG  the  north  line  of  Delaware  County, 
Indiana,  the  Clock  brothers,  Charles  and 
Everett,  have  farmed  the  same  rented  land 
for  a  dozen  years.  Twelve  years  ago  when  they 
moved  onto  this  farm  both  lived  in  the  same  large 
house.  They  were  newly  married  and  had  room  to 
spare,  and  their  chief  worry  was  to  pay  the  rent 
on  the  180  acres  of  land,  get  their  crops  out  with 
the  means  at  hand  and  stick  it  thru  until  they  could 
turn  these  same  crops  into  money.  One  of  the 
brothers  had  a  little  money — a  few  hundred  dollars. 
The  other  had  some  stock  and  a  few  implements, 
but  when  the  first  inventory  was  taken  it  was  found 
that  incumbrances  exceeded  his  assets  to  the 
amount  that  the  other  brother  was  ahead.  So,  vir- 
tually, they  had  no  cash.  Seven  years  after  moving 
onto  this  farm,  which  was  five  years  ago,  they 
Jointly  purchased  100  acres  of  as  good  land  as  there 
is  in  the  county.  They  have  paid  $6,0C0  on  this 
farm.  They  have  put  $1,500  into  improvements. 
Instead  of  having  less  than  enough  stock  and  ma- 
chinery to  properly  farm  the  180  acres  of  land, 
they  now  have  plenty  for  the  original  farm  and  the 
100  acres  that  have  been  purchased,  for  they  still 
rent.  Charles  Clock  lives  on  the  rented  farm,  while 
his  brother  has  moved  to  the  other.  They  are  yet 
Jointly  farming  all  of  the  land. 

I  asked  a  neighbor  of  these  "Clock  boys,"  as  they 
are  known,  how  he  accounted  for  their  success. 

"Watch  them  work,"  he  replied.  I  had  watched  them 
work.  They  were  at  it  early  and  late,  sunshine  and 
rain,  but  I  had  seen  other  men  work  and  many  of 


them  had  failed.  Therefore  I  concluded  that  work 
is  not  the  sole  secret  of  success.  I  went  to  Charles 
Clock  for  information.  He  laughed  when  I  asked 
him  for  his  secret  of  success. 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  he  replied,  "for  I  do  not  know 
myself."  But  the  longer  I  talked  with  him  the  more 
I  could  see  why  the  Clock  boys  had  made  good, 
and  the  less  was  I  able  to  lay  my  finger  on  the  one 
thing  that  had  most  aided  them.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  many  things — this  word  success — and  espe- 
cially among  farmers,  for  there  are  so  many  things 
that  may  make  or  break.  However,  I  became  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  work — hard  work  cou- 
pled with  brains  that  also  worked — figured  largely 
in  this  particular  case. 

They  were  close  students  of  the  markets,  for  be- 
sides selling  the  crops  and  the  natural  increase  of 
the  farm's  livestock,  they  buy  and  feed  several 
hogs  and  an  occasional  bunch  of  cattle.  "Buy  a 
thing  at  what  it  is  worth  to  you,"  said  Charles 
Clock.  "If  you  buy  too  high  you  lose.  It  may  be 
worth  more  to  some  one  else  than  it  is  to  you,  so 
one  has  to  take  several  things  into  consideration 
when  buying.  But  to  buy  high  means  that  the 
profit  is  either  cut  or  a  loss  results.  We  aim  to 
sell  at  a  profit,  and  if  the  market  falls  we  try  to 
hold  on  until  it  rises.   Sometimes  we  get  caught." 

Once  they  did  get  caught,  and  perhaps  it  was 
only  luck  that  brought  them  thru,  but  it  was  pluck 
that  won  in  the  end.  They  had  eighty-five  tons  of 
baled  hay.  This  hay  had  cost  them,  besides  their 
labor  in  cutting  and  storing  and  their  own  work 


in  helping  bale  it,  about  $1.50  a  ton.  They  could 
find  no  market  for  it.  Hay  was  away  off.  Finally 
they  decided  to  ship  at  $6.00  per  ton,  for  they  abso- 
lutely had  to  raise  money  at  that  time.  A  car  was 
set  for  them,  but  on  the  day  they  began  to  load 
word  was  received  that  an  embargo  had  been 
placed  on  their  market.  Instead  of  sitting  down 
and  worrying  about  it,  the  boys  went  out  to  extend 
their  credit  and  raise  the  needed  money  by  some 
other  means,  and  finally  they  succeeded.  They 
held  on  to  their  hay  then,  even  after  fair  offers 
were  bid  for  it,  and  they  kept  on  hanging  on  until 
the  hay  was  finally  sold  at  $14  and  $15  per  ton. 
They  told  me  that  this  money  did  them  more  good 
than  any  amount  ever  received,  because  they  needed 
it  so  badly  at  the  time. 

Staying  on  one  farm  for  twelve  years  in  this  lo- 
cality, where  most  renters  move  every  March,  is 
in  itself  a  strong  recommendation.  Most  renters 
are  either  not  satisfied  that  long  or  fail  to  satisfy 
their  landlords  for  a  dozen  years.  The  Clock  boys 
pay  cash  rent.  They  do  a  thing  when  it  needs  to 
be  done.  They  rotate  their  crops,  and  clover  is 
the  watchword.  There  is  not  a  field  on  either  farm 
that  would  not  produce  good  corn  if  P^tcd  a,,y 
spring,  alt  ho  they  never  put  corn  In  the  same  field 
twice  in  succession.  They  attribute  it  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  made  Cover  ^the ta..  of 
and  seldom  tail  with  it.    They too         herever  it 

up.— By  W.  C.  S. 
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MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARM 

/  Go  Into  the  Backwoods  of  Pennsylvania  for  Foundation  Dairy  Stock 


(Continued  from  last  week's  issue  of  The  Farming- 
Business) 

IT  COST  me  about  $300  to  convert  one  of  my 
barns  into  a  dairy  stable  equipped  with  steel 
stalls  and  stanchions,  concrete  floor,  five  square 
feet  of  window  surface  per  cow,  and  500  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  per  cow.  The  mow  of  my  barn  did 
not  have  a  tight  floor,  so  I  had  to  ceil  the  top  of 
the  stable.  1  did  the  bulk  of  the  work  myself  with 
farm  labor,  hiring  a  concrete  worker  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  floors.  My  barn  was  about 
32x29  feet,  and  by  squeezing  the  feeding  alleys  I 
was  able  to  put  in  two  rows  of  stalls  that  head  on 
a  central  feeding  alley,  each  row  of  stalls  accom- 
modating eight  cows.  My  silo  was  well  located 
so  that  it  opened  on  the  feedway.  Access  from  the 
barn  to  the  haymow  is  had  by  means  of  the  iron 
ladder  on  the  silo,  as  I  did  away  with  the  inside 
stairway  in  order  to  keep  the  stable  dust-proof.  I 
placed  a  covered  porthole  above  the  center  of  the 
feeding  alley  so  that  hay  could  be  readily  thrown 
down  to  the  cows. 

Past  experience  had  convinced  me  that  I  could 
not  obtain  good  dairy  cows  at  farmers'  prices  in 
Virginia,  so  I  went  back  into  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  remote  from  the  railroad,  where  I 
was  able  to  buy  up  a  carload  of  grade  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  at  fair  prices.  I  had  to  assemble 
the  cows  at  one  point  and  have  them  tuberculin- 
tested  in  order  to  export  them  from  the  State. 
Pennsylvania  farmers  will  not  sell  cows  subject  to 
test,  as  the  State  does  not  reimburse  them  for  re- 


Here  Is  a  Sample  of  the  Grade  Dairy  Cows  I 
Picked  Up.  She  Has  Gotten  the  "At  Home" 
Feeling  and  Has  Recovered  From  Her  Trip  to 
My  Farm 


actor  cows.  Hence  the  purchaser  has  to  buy  and 
test  at  his  own  risk.  He  can  sell  cows  that  react 
for  beef  purposes  subject  to  meat  inspection,  so 
that  ordinarily  he  does  not  lose  more  than  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  animal. 

My  advice  to  any  farmer  who  ships  a  carload  of 
milch  cows  for  any  distance  is  to  buy  distant 
springers  as  far  as  possible,  as  an  extended  rail- 
road journey  is  highly  injurious  to  fresh  cows.  It 
will  pay  him  to  buy  heifers  or  young  calves  for 
shipment,  as  they  stand  the  trip  in  good  shape.  It 
will  pay  to  carry  plenty  of  hay  and,  if  necessary, 
a  little  grain  en  route  in  order  that  the  animals 
may  be  fed  at  regular  intervals.  Light  woven  wire 
hog  fencing  may  be  stretched  from  one  end  of  the 
car  to  the  other,  forming  a  feed  bunk  of  wedge- 
shape  with  the  side  wall  and  ceiling.  This  space 
should  be  kept  full  of  hay,  while  the  grain  may  be 
fed  in  boxes  on  the  floor.  Any  animals  that  are 
about  to  freshen  should  be  penned  off  from  their 
mates.  Do  not  allow  any  railroad  to  carry  the  live- 
stock  over  twenty-four  hours  without  unloading 
and  watering  the  animals,  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce rules  protect  the  shipper  to  this  extent.  Sue 
the  railroad  for  legitimate  damages  if  it  carries  your 
animals  over  this  time,  as  humane  treatment  of 
livestock  demands  that  they  be  fed  and  watered  at 
least  once  a  day. 

After  getting  my  cows  home  and  acclimated  I 
began  to  truly  realize  the  profits  from  the  dairy 
business,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  expensive  to 
equip  for  the  work.  I  had  a  good  dairy  house  with 
a  concrete  floor,  so  that  I  had  only  to  purchase  a 
milk  cooler,  milk  cans  and  small  supplies,  such 
as  brushes,  brooms,  can  seals,  thermometer,  Bab- 
cock  test  outfit  and  the  like.  I  shipped  my  milk  to 
a  Washington  distributor,  who  paid  me  24  cents 
per  gallon  for  4  per  cent  milk  for  the  winter 
months  from  Oct.  1  to  May  1  and  19  cents  from 


By  Davis  Goll 

May  to  September,  and  21  cents  for  the  month  of 

September. 

It  took  my  cows  about  a  month  to  recover  fully 
from  the  effects  of  the  trip.  I  had  plenty  of  good 
corn  ensilage  and  soy  bean-sorghum-cowpea  hay, 
while  I  fed  a  grain  ration  of  four  parts  of  crushed 
corn  to  one  part  respectively  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  wheat  bran.  This  ration  obliged  me  to  buy 
only  cottonseed  and  bran.  Despite  the  fact  that 
cottonseed  was  $40  per  ton,  I  could  not  afford  to 
be  without  it.  It  took  quite  a  little  extra  feed 
and  care  to  round  the  cows  into  good  condition 
after  their  three  days'  journey  on  slow  freights, 
and  my  tenant  evidenced  his  ability  in  the  feeding 
line  in  the  way  he  got  good  results  without  wast- 
ing any  feed. 

I  bought  a  manure  spreader  and  was  fortunate 
to  get  a  bargain,  in  that  I  purchased  the  last  of  a 
carload  and  to  clean  up  the  load  the  agent  cut  his 
price.  It  would  have  cost  me  $50  to  provide  my 
barn  with  a  litter  carrier,  so  instead  of  using  the 
carrier  I  built  a  shed  sixty-five  feet  from  the  sta- 
ble in  which  I  could  store  the  spreader.  I  placed 
an  inclined  runway  and  a  platform  at  one  side  of 
the  shed  so  that  the  stable  refuse  could  be  wheeled 
in  a  barrow  from  the  barn  up  to  the  platform, 
whence  it  could  be  dumped  into  the  spreader. 
When  the  spreader  was  full  the  manure  could  be 
hauled  to  the  field  without  being  exposed  to  leach- 
ing or  weathering.  I  arranged  the  shed  so  that 
when  the  fields  were  wet  the  spreader  could  be 
stored  in  the  machine  shed  and  the  other  shed 
could  be  used  as  a  repository  for  the  fertilizer  until 
such  time  as  conditions  favored  hauling  it  to  the 
field. 

I  marketed  my  load  of  steers  late  in  January, 
getting  $7.40  per  hundredweight  for  the  thirteen 
beeves,  which  included  one  young  animal  only  20 
months  old.  At  that,  the  steers  averaged  1,135 
pounds  apiece.  When  grass  gave  out  about  mid- 
November  I  put  the  .steers  in  the  feedlot  and  began 
to  feed  them  ensilage  and  second  raking  cowpea- 
sorghum-soy  bean  hay.  I  converted  all  the  dam- 
aged soy  beans  which  I  had  on  hand  into  meal  by 
grinding  it  in  the  small  hand-power  mill,  which 
had  cost  me  $7.75.  I  fed  the  soy  bean  meal  to  the 
steers  in  small  quantity  until  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  feed.  The  animals  relished  the  ma- 
terial as  keenly  as  cottonseed  meal.  It  was  laxa- 
tive in  its  effects  and  as  it  contains  about  25  per 
cent  more  protein  than  does  cottonseed  meal  a 
correspondingly  smaller  amount  of  it  had  to  be 
fed.  On  full  feed  two  pounds  per  day  was  adequate 
for  an  1,100  pound  steer.  I  supplied  the  steers 
with  short  corn  in  addition  to  the  soy  bean  meal. 
The  animals  did  not  get  off  feed  and  kept  right  on 
making  steady  gains  until  market  time.  As  had 
been  the  case  the  previous  winter,  ensilage  cattle 
sold  for  next  to  nothing  in  view  of  the  cost  of 
making  beef  in  this  way.  The  market  slumped 
continually.  I  was  fortunate  to  unload  my  steers 
when  the  market  was  at  the  top  point  for  the  win- 
ter, and  at  that  I  did  not  make  much  profit  on  the 
animals. 

The  steers  made  an  average  gain  of  about  335 
pounds  apiece  in  ten  months,  or  a  little  better  than 
one  pound  per  day.  This  demonstrates  what  I  have 
previously  said  about  the  nutritive  properties  of 
my  young  grass  only  enabling  the  animals  to  about 
hold  their  own  and  keep  in  good  order.  I  can 
highly  recommend  soy  bean  meal  as  a  concentrate 
rich  in  protein  which  excels  cottonseed  meal  for 
feeding  purposes.  Within  the  next  few  years  soy 
bean  meal  will  be  on  the  market  available  for 
every  feeding  use  to  which  cottonseed  meal  is  put. 
It  merits  a  thoro  trial  on  every  livestock  farm  in 
the  country.  When  cottonseed  meal  sells  for  $35 
per  ton  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  $42  per  ton 
for  soy  bean  meal.  It  is  a  fine  material  to  use  in 
the  hog  ration  instead  of  tankage,  as  it  does  not 
exert  dangerous  effects  for  long-time  feeding 
operations  with  swine,  as  does  cottonseed  meal. 

I  had  kept  record  of  the  labor  required  to  put 
in  the  fall  crops,  so  the  tenant  paid  me  for  this 
work  as  well  as  bearing  his  share  of  the  fertilizer 
bill  and  took  over  the  grain  crops  as  if  he  had 
seeded  them  himself.  He  worked  one  hand  besides 
himself  during  the  winter  season,  his  wife  helping 
with  the  milking  and  dairy  work.  During  the 
cropping  season  he  keeps  two  extra  men  busy  most 
of  the  time. 

By  April  the  cows  were  accustomed  to  their  new 
home.  Our  milk  check  for  that  month  from  eight- 
een cows  amounted  to  $345.  My  cows  were  all 
high  grades,  some  of  them  being  three-quarters 
pure-bred,  while  all  the  animals  were  bred  to  high- 
priced,  registered  bulls.  I  sold  my  bull  calves  for 
$10  apiece  at  the  age  of  10  days  to  farmers  who 
will  raise  them  and  either  convert  them  into  steers 
or  else  use  them  for  breeding  purposes.    I  do  not 


recommend  the  use  of  grade  bulls,  but  when  it  is  a 
question  of  breeding  to  runty,  inbred  Jersey  sires 
that  are  registered,  or  sizable,  three-quarters-bred 
Holsteins,  I  will  suggest  the  Holstein  every  time. 
Many  farmers  who  would  try  to  build  up  a  dairy 
herd  if  they  could  secure  a  bull  at  a  fair  price  will 
attempt  the  business  with  a  cheap  grade  calf  and 
will  come  to  use  a  pure-bred  sire  as  soon  as  they 
can  afford  it.  In  such  instances  I  believe  that  the 
grade  bull  has  a  place  on  the  farm  of  the  dairy- 
man of  small  capital  who  is  just  getting  started  in 
the  business. 

The  winter  rye  provided  excellent  grazing  early 
in  the  spring,  just  about  the  time  my  ensilage  gave 
out.  Every  southern  dairyman  has  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  grazing  his  cows  during  the  spring  in 
order  that  the  cows  will  not  get  any  garlic,  as 
dealers  refuse  to  buy  milk  with  a  garlic  taste  or 
odor.  Consequently  the  farmer  has  to  turn  his 
cows  out  to  pasture  very  early  in  the  morning,  so 
that  by  10  o'clock  they  may  be  returned  to  the 
exercise  lot.  By  milking  time  if  they  have  picked 
up  any  garlic  it  will  have  been  eliminated  from 
their  systems  in  the  majority  of  cases.  However, 
occasionally  a  cow  will  glut  herself  with  garlic 
and  will  so  contaminate  the  milk  supply  of  the 
day  that  it  will  be  refused  when  shipped  to  the 
city  market.  Garlic  is  one  pest  of  the  South  which 
is  mighty  hard  to  control.  One  good  plan  is  to 
run  young  stock,  particularly  heifers,  over  the 
fields  ahead  of  the  cows  in  order  that  they  may 
clean  up  all  the  garlic,  as  when  it  is  tender  the 


I  Raised  All  Heifer  Calves  Giving  Good  Prom- 
ise of  Making-  Successful  Dairy  Cows.  They 
Were  Fed  and  Cared  For  in  Such  a  Way  as  to 
Keep  Them  Growing  All  the  Time 


cows  are  crazy  after  this  wild  onion. 

I  raised  my  heifer  calves  on  calf  meal,  bran,  cot- 
tons'eed  meal,  and  corn  meal,  with  ensilage  and 
clover  for  roughage.  It  takes  lots  of  extra  care 
to  get  as  good  results  in  raising  a  calf  on  milk  sub- 
stitutes as  where  the  young  animal  has  its  daily 
fill  of  its  dam's  milk.  In  the  main  my  cows  have 
proved  to  be  good,  consistent  milkers.  The  best 
cow  produces  from  forty-five  to  forty-seven  pounds 
of  m'.k  per  day,  while  the  average  of  the  herd  is 
about  three  to  three  and  one-half  gallons  per  day 
per  cow.  About  the  middle  of  May  we  turned  the 
cows  out  on  grass,  of  which  I  had  an  abundance. 
For  about  a  week  we  continued  to  grain  the  cows, 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  fully  accustomed  to  the 
grass,  which  contained  plenty  of  clover,  we  grad- 
ually cut  down  the  grain,  striving  only  to  hold  the 
cows  at  their  average  daily  production.  As  the 
animals  yielded  as  much  without  the  grain  as  with 
it,  we  finally  cut  out  feeding  any  supplementary 
grain,  but  whenever  the  cows  show  any  signs  of 
falling  down  in  their  yield  we  will  resume  the  use 
of  grain,  and  if  necessary  we  also  will  feed  some 
orchard  grass  and  clover  hay  or  soiling  crops 
such  as  soy  beans,  sorghum  or  Sudan  grass  as  soon 
as  they  are  available. 

Our  spring  crops  consisted  of  thirty-five  acres 
of  corn,  half  of  which  is  ensilage  corn  which  was 
sown  on  a  field  where  top-dressed  rye  was  turned 
under,  as  well  as  one  acre  of  rape  for  hog  forage 
and  forty-five  acres  of  soy  beans  in  combination 
with  Sudan  grass  and  sorghum,  as  well  as  being 
sown  alone  for  ensilage  and  hay.  We  put  one  part 
of  beans  and  sorghum  and  Sudan  grass  to  four 
parts  of  corn  in  the  silos,  there  being  two  with  a 
capacity  for  190  tons  at  filling  time.  We  cut  the 
beans,  sorghum  and  Sudan  grass  with  a  binder  and 
mixed  this  feed  with  the  corn  at  the  cutting  box. 
Continued  on  Page  855 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


ALTHO  the  new  French  drive  on  the  Western 
front  apparently  has  not  yet  been  checked, 
the  situation  in  the  Balkans  is  still  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  European  war  situation. 
While  the  Bulgars  occupy  southern  Roumania".  the 
Roumanians  continue  to  drive  across  Transylvania. 
Recent  Austrian  official  statements  announce  that 
west  of  Czik  Szereda  Austrian  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn before  superior  enemy  attacks.  The  Rou- 
manians, by  their  victory  in  this  region,  have  se- 
cured control  of  the  railway  system  of  the  entire 
northeastern  part  of  Transylvania.  A  third  of 
the  province  is  now  under  their  rule,  if  latest  news 
dispatches  can  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  Had  the 
Austrians  elected  to  fight  in  the  Transylvanian 
Alps,  the  losses  incurred  by  the  Roumanians  in 
carrying  the  defiles  would  have  been  far  more  than 
they  are  likely  to  meet  in  Dobrudja.  Of  late  news 
from  the  Dobrudja  front  is  lacking,  beyond  con- 
firmation that  the  Russians  are  bombarding  Varna, 
and  a  hint  that  a  land  force  is  cooperating  in  the 
effort  to  seize  the  Bulgar  seaport. 

There  iy  a  rumor  that  Roumania  is  preparing  for 
an  advance  into  northern  Serbia,  the  main  objective 
being  the  Oriental  railroad  between  Orsova  and 
Bidin.  where  a  railroad  runs  southwest  to  a  branch 
at  Saitchar.  and  connects  with  the  Oriental  near 
Chupria  and  at  Nish.  The  Island  of  Ada  Kele,  in 
the  Danube  opposite  Orsova,  has  been  occupied  by 
the  Roumanians.  This  island  was  fortified  by  the 
Austrians,  and  its  capture  gives  the  Roumanians 
control  of  the  river  traffic  on  the  Danube  below 
the  Iron  Gates.  No  more  supplies  can  get  thru  by 
water  from  the  Central  Empires  to  Bulgaria. 

THERE  are  two  elemental  facts  connected 
with  Roumania's  situation.  The  first  is  the 
strength  of  its  Transylvanian  frontier,  and 
the  second  the  weakness  from  the  standpoint  of 
defense  of  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  its  south- 
ern frontier. 

The  Carpathians  and  the  Transylvanian  Alps, 
which  line  the  northern  and  western  borders  of 
Roumania,  form  a  natural  barrier  that  gives  to 
this  line  great  defensive  strength.  It  is  true  that 
the  Transylvanian  Alps  are  crossed  in  numerous 
places  by  easily  accessible  passes.  It  is  equally 
true  that  but  few  of  them  may  be  considered  of 
prime  importance.  When  Russia  was  fighting  for 
the  Carpathian  passes  over  a  year  ago  it  was  suc- 
cessful in  taking  a  number  of  them  which  were 
without  railroad  communications.  The  main  one, 
I'zok  Pass,  which  was  crossed  by  a  railroad,  it 
could  not  take  before  the  Germans  had  broken 
its  line  along  the  Dunajec,  and,  therefore,  its  cam- 
paign against  Hungary  was  a  failure. 

This  is  the  situation  now  with  Roumania.  The 
railroad  passes  hold  all  the  importance.  The  de* 
fense  of  this  country  depends  on  the  defense  of 
the  railroad  passes. 

The  Southern  front  tells  a  different  story.  From 
the  Serbian  frontier  to  a  point  just  east  of  the 
Bulgarian  village  of  Rahovo,  the  southern  border 
of  Roumania.  is  the  Danube  River.  Near  this 
small  village  the  river  turns  northward,  while  the 
frontier  slips  away  to  the  southeast  and  runs  to 
the  sea. 

This  strip  is  the  southern  border  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Dobrudja.  The  Danube  is  a  formid- 
able military  obstacle  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  stronger  defensive  barrier  as  viewed  from  a 
Bulgarian  side  than  from  a  Roumanian  side. 

WHILE  nothing  decisive  has  developed  on  the 
Italian  front,  recent  reports  indicate  that 
the  Italians  have  made  some  advances  in  the 
Trentino.  Both  Rome  and  Vienna  have  been  making 
repeated  counter  claims  of  successes,  but  several 
admissions  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  war  office 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  indicate  that  the  Ital- 
ians have  made  gains.  At  times  of  late  there  has 
been  heavy  bombardment  all  along  this  front. 

ACTIVITY  on  the  Western  front  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  French  drive  between 
Combles  and  Peronne.  The  French  have 
crossed  the  Peronne-Bapaume  highway  and  cap- 
tured the  village  of  Bonchavesnes.  The  French 
now  hold  the  road  between  this  village  and  Ran- 
court,  farther  north.  As  a  result,  a  broad  wedge 
has  been  driven  into  the  German  front  that  com-  . 
pletely  disarticulates  the  defensive  system  built  up 
on  Peronne,  Combles  and  Bapaume.  These  im- 
portant bases  of  operation  are  now  isolated,  and 
Combles  is  flank*:']  on  the  south  and  threatened 
from  the  west  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  its 
continued  tenure  by  the  Germans  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  and  costliness.  The  danger  to  Peronne  is 
also  greatly  increased  by  the  French  control  of  the 
main  highway  that  runs  from  its  northern  suburbs 
to  Bapaume  and  Bethune.  This  road*  has  been 
employed  by  the  Germans  as  an  artery  of  supplies. 
Not.  far  to  the  east  of  it  the  Cambrai-Bapaume-Pe- 
ronne  railroad  may  be  reached.  This  road  origi- 
nates at  Valenciennes,  Just  south  of  the  Belgian  bor- 


der, one  of  the  great  communication  centers  of  the 
German  organization.  It  is  a  main  line  of  great 
importance,  the  backbone  of  the  whole  front  ex- 
tending from  Peronne  to  Ypres. 

The  apparent  ease  with  which  the  French  over- 
ran the  German  trenches  is  in  itself  indication  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  steady  pressure  on  the 
Somme  front  to  disorganize  and  weaken  the  enemy 
line. 

APPARENTLY  the  next  move  on  the  Western 
front  is  up  to  the  British.  English  military 
observers  say  that  the  British  should  be  able 
to  complete  the  investment  of  Combles  by  a  further 
advance  to  the  northeast  of  Ginchy.  Observers  on 
the  ground  expect  the  fall  of  both  Combles  and  Pe- 
ronne within  a  fortnight.  With  this  accomplished, 
and  the  Allied  line  astride  three  main  roads  enter- 


ing Bapaume,  and  over  the  intervening  ridge,  the 
taking  of  Bapaume  will  be  within  predictable  range. 

Further  progress  for  the  French  on  the  Vaux- 
Chapitre  front  at  Verdun  has  also  been  reported 
this  week. 

IN  THE  Eastern  theater  of  war  the  Russians, 
after  organizing  positions  recently  taken,  have 
resumed  the  offensive  against  the  Teutons.  The 
advance  movement,  however,  is  confined  merely  to 
slight  advances  in  Galicia  and  the  capture  of  more 
wooded  heights  in  the  Carpathians.  Recent  dis- 
patches from  Petrograd  have  been  hinting  that  the 
Russian  preparations  for  the  Balkan  campaign 
were  on  a  scale  that  would  startle  the  enemy  when 
disclosed.  If  the  Russians  have  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men  to  throw  into  the  fight  in  south- 
ern Roumania  they  cannot  bring  them  up  too  soon. 
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Hog  Concentration  Attacked 


Stockmen's  Cooperation  Sought 

THE  following  suggestions  are  printed  on 
blotters  that  have  been  circulated  by  the 
district  forester  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  urg- 
ing the  stockmen  of  that  district  to  cooperate  for 
the  improvement  of  feeding  conditions  in  the  na- 
tional forests:  "Why  salt?  Because  salted  cattle 
are  easy  to  locate,  easy  to  work,  easy  to  sell.  Proper 
salting  increases  the  calf  crop.  Proper  salting  pre- 
vents injury  to  the  range.  There  is  less  death  loss 
from  herds  properly  salted.  Season  your  stock  busi- 
ness with  salt  and  enjoy  yourself  on  the  increased 
returns."  "In  union  there  is  strength.  In  co- 
operation there  is  efficiency.  Do  you  know  how 
stockmen's  associations  can  be  formed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Forest  Service  in  the  allotment  and 
division  of  the  range  and  the  handling  of  range 
problems?  Ask  the  forest  supervisor."  "A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss.  A  drifting  cow  gathers  no 
fat.  She  costs  cash,  worry,  horseflesh  and  trouble. 
Do  you  know  about  the  new  forest  regulation 
that  provides  a  practical  means  for  construction 
of  cooperative  drift  fences  and  other  range  im- 
provements?   Ask  the  forest  supervisor." 

Farm  Loan  Supply 

NEVER  before  has  the  supply  of  farm  mort- 
gages been  so  thoroly  cleaned  up  by  the 
investment  demand  as  now.  This  is  de- 
scribed by  bankers  as  being  the  outstanding  feature 
in  the  investment  situation.  Farm  loans  have  at- 
tracted investors  who  are  seeking  markets  that 
will  not  be  severely  readjusted  at  the  termination 
of  the  war.  The  floating  supply  of  farm  mortgages 
on  the  market  has  been  largely  absorbed,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  interest  rates  on  these  loans  axe 
growing  smaller.  High  grade  mortgages  which  a 
year  ago  were  selling  at  6  per  cent  are  now  bring- 
ing only  5  per  cent. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  investors  are  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  farm  mortgages  will  be 
hard  to  get  after  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank 
has  started  operations.  Under  the  system  many 
small  mortgages  will  be  purchased  by  farm  loan 
banks,  and  sold  to  the  public. 

Dairying  in  France 

THE  following  statistics  and  information  are 
taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Central 
Association  of  Cooperative  Dairies  of  the 
Charentes  and  Poitou,  in  France:  In  1915  the  192,- 
966  cows  belonging  to  the  members  of  the  organ- 
ization gave  285.535,288  liters  (75.429,887  gallons) 
of  milk,  from  which  were  produced  12.803,630  kilos 
(28.447,633  pounds)  of  butter.  This  represented  an 
average  of  1,480  liters  (390  gallons)  of  milk  or 
sixty-seven  kilos  (147  pounds)  of  butter  per  cow. 
The  average  price  of  butter,  which  was  2.97  francs 
a  kilo  (26  cents  a  pound)  in  1913,  rose  to  3.€6 
francs  (32  cents  a  pound)  in  1915.  The  receipts 
of  the  association  for  the  year  totaled  53,092,931 
francs  ($10,246,935). 

Headquarters  of  the  organization  are  at  Niort, 
Deux-Sevres. 

Canadian  Farm  Values 

REPORTS  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
and  Statistics  at  Ottawa  place  the  average 
value  of  an  acre  of  Canadian  farm  land  at 
$38.90  for  both  improved  and  unimproved  land. 
The  following  are  the  average  prices  in  the  various 
provinces:  British  Columbia,  $125;  Ontario,  $52.49; 
Quebec,  $51.??,;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $37.64; 
Manitoba,  $30.:,.G;  Nova  Scotia,  $28;  Saskatchewan, 
$24.20;  Alberta,  $23.15;  New  Brunswick.  $22.48.  In 
Ontario  and  Quebec  farm  lands  are  comparatively 
well-developed,  and  farming  is  rather  intensified; 
probably  the  cause  of  the  fact  that  the  price  is 
higher  than  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  which  high  figure  is  said  to  result 
from  the  fruit  growing  possibilities  of  that 
province. 

Cooperation  in  Minnesota 

THJ'J  annual  business  of  the  cooperative  live- 
stock shipping  associations  of  Minnesota, 
said  to  be  $1«,000,000,  and  the  resultant  sav- 
ing are  given  in  the  bullftin  issued  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  titled  "Cooperative  Livestock  Ship- 
ping Associations."  The  book  says  that  by  ship- 
ping thru  one  of  these  cooperative  associations  the 
farmers  have  been  able  to  save  from  $50  to  $60  per 
car  on  livestock.  There  are  250  of  these  associations 
in  the  State.  The  expense  per  car  is  placed  at  $15. 
Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  these  associations, 
it  is  believed  that  it  cost  up  to  $75  per  car  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  a  shipment  of  livestock  to  market. 


THE  National  Livestock  Exchange,  rep- 
resenting the  livestock  exchanges  at 
practically  all  of  the  public  markets 
thruout  the  United  States,  and  directly  repre- 
senting all  of  the  livestock  shippers,  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  thruout  the  United  States, 
has  filed  complaint  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  alleging  that  the  con- 
centration privileges  accorded  certain  ship- 
pers by  the  Burlington,  Milwaukee,  Rock 
Island,  North  Western  and  M.  &  St.  L.  rail- 
road companies  grossly  discriminate  against 
the  commission  men  doing  business  at  the 
various  markets  and  against  producers  and 
shippers  of  livestock  at  all  country  stations. 

The  complaint  asks  that  the  carriers  be 
required  to  cease  and  desist  from  this  alleged 
violation  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  in 
order  that  the  shippers  and  producers  of  live- 
stock may  be  placed  upon  a  competitive  basis. 
It  is  expected  that  this  complaint  will  he  con- 
solidated with  a  number  of  others  and  heard 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  general  livestock  and 
livestock  products  investigation,  alt  ho  the 
National  Livestock  Exchange  in  filing  the 
complaint  specifically  requested  the  commis- 
sion to  grant  it  a  separate  hearing. 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  has  been  gathered 
to  Bhow  the  work  at  these  concentration 
points,  and  it  is  the  position  of  the  National 
Livestock  Exchange  that  the  use  of  this  spe-  j 
cial  privilege  gives  to  the  country-buying 
packer  a  decided  advantage  over  his  competi- 
tors buying  hogs  for  shipment  to  markets, 
and  it  expects  to  prove  that  while  the  priv- 
ileges are  published  in  tariffs,  thus  indicating 
they  are  open  to  all,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  facilities  may  he  used  only  by  those  ship- 
pers favored  by  the  carriers. 

Many  of  the  principal  livestock  organiza- 
tions have  signified  their  intention  of  inter- 
vening in  this  complaint  for  the  purpose  of 
requiring  the  carriers  to  extend  the  same 
privilege  to  all  stations,  making  them  open  to 
all  shippers;  it  is  also  expected  that  the  coun- 
try-buying packers  will  intervene  in  behalf 
of  the  carriers  to  attempt  to  justify  their  use 
of  these  facilities  and  to  request  permission 
to  continue  their  use  as  heretofore. 



Feeding  Cattle  Demonstration 

THE  Jefferson  and  Claiborne  County  Live- 
stock Associations  held  a  joint  meeting  re- 
cently on  the  farm  of  C.  A.  Till  at  Russum, 
Mississippi.  The  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a 
cattle  feeding  demonstration,  the  herd  of  Mr.  Till 
being  used  to  show  the  farmers  what  is  possible 
in  livestock  feeding  in-  Mississippi  The  visitors 
were  shown  forty  grade  yearling  steers  that  gained 
2  7  pounds  a  day  for  sixty  days.  Till  told  of  his 
experience  in  feeding  cattle,  in  addition  to  raising 
calves.  He  declared  that  he  was  especially  well 
pleased  with  silage,  cottonseed  meal  and  corn 
where  calves  are  fed. 

Missouri  Egg-laying  Contest 

THE  sixth  Missouri  Egg-Laying  Contest  will 
begin  on  November  1,  according  to  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  Director  C.  T.  Patter- 
son of  the  Missouri  State  Poultry  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Mountain  Grove,  Mo.  In  order  to  give  all  breeds 
an  equal  chance,  there  will  be  hut  three  pens  of 
each  breed.  The  first  three  entries  received  will 
be  the  ones  accepted.  No  males  will  be  permitted 
in  the  pens,  and  the  contest  is  limited  to  sixty 
pens. 

New  Alberta  Aggie  Head 

KENNETH  McGREGOR,  son  of  J.  D.  McGregor, 
owner  of  the  Glencarnock  Stock  Farm  at 
Brandon,  Man.,  and  producer  of  several  grand 
champion  steers  at  the  International  Show,  has 
been  elected  to  take  active  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Husbandry  of  the  University  of  Al- 
berta, Edmonton.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  and  last  year  was.  an  in- 
structor in  that  institution. 

$1,000  for  .a  Ram 

HALF  interest  in  Senator  Bibby,  a  Shropshire 
ram,  was  sold  for  $500  to  T.  F.  Jones  of 
Clay  County,  Iowa,  by  Geo.  McKerrow  of 
Pewaukee,  Wisconsin.  Altho  the  real  value  of  the 
animal  lies  in  his  ability  as  a  breeder,  the  ram  has 
a  strong  pedigree.  He  is  an  American-bred  lamb 
and  was  sired  by  Blatherwick,  which  sired  eighty- 
six  first-prize  winners. 


Farming  Business  News 

The  Vermilion  County  (111.)  county  commission- 
ers have  ordered  the  paving  of  the  Dixie  Highway 
north  of  Danville  to  be  finished. 

*  *  * 

Julius  E.  Nordby,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Idaho,  has  been  appointed  an  instructor  in  ani- 
mal husbandry  at  that  institution. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  Idaho  livestock  men  have  organized 
a  bank  at  Soda  Springs.  Joseph  E.  Lau  is  presi- 
dent and  John  Ferebauer  is  cashier. 

*  w  * 

Roy  F.  O'Donell  of  the  Extension  Department  of 
the  Iowa  State  College  has  been  offered  the  po- 
sition of  County  Agent  of  Cerro  Gordo  County. 

*  *  * 

The  lamb  crop  of  Fayette  County,  Kentucky,  was 
the  biggest  in  the  last  five  years.  Wool  production  is 
also  increasing,  as  is  the  price  of  that  commodity. 

*  »  * 

The  directors  of  the  Dairymen's  League  of  New 
York  recently  held  a  meeting  to  devise  ways  for 
the  producers  to  get  more  money  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

*  *  * 

The  Wisconsin  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
is  planning  a  combination  sale,  probably  to  he  held 
at  the  Fair  grounds  at  Madison  some  time  in 

November. 

*  *  * 

Livestock  men  of  Kentucky  who  lost  their  live- 
stock during  the  foot-and-mouth  epidemic  have  filed 
claims  with  State  Agricultural  Commissioner  Cohen 
for  their  money. 

*  *  * 

The  Copiah  County  School  Board  of  Mississippi 
at  a  recent  meeting  consolidated  three  schools 
into  the  New  Zion  Consolidated  School.  A  new 
building  will  be  erected. 

*  *  * 

The  secretary  of  state,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  ap- 
portioned out  the  State  aid  road  money  for  each 
county.  The  money  will  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  permanent  highways. 

*  *  * 

A  map  of  Ohio  showing  the  best  roads  has  been 
published  by  W.  H.  Kinnan,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Columbus,  and 
can  be  had  by  applying  to  him. 

*  *  * 

.  Slayden  &  Saunders,  livestock  breeders  of  Hum- 
phries County,  Tennessee,  recently  purchased 
nineteen  Angus  cattle  as  a  foundation  for  a  new 
herd.  The  black-face  movement  in  the  South  is 
spreading. 

*  *  * 

Four  or  five  Minnesota  counties  that  are  well 
organized  have  begun  issuing  monthly  magazines 
or  bulletins.  Several  pages  of  the  periodicals  are 
used  to  advertise  the  products  of  the  members  of 
the  association. 

*  *  * 

The  Cologne  Gazette,  a  German  paper,  says  that 
food  restriction  in  Germany  has  brought  about 
many  benefits,  principal  among  them  the  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  Germans.  The  double  chins 
and  flabby  flesh  have  all  disappeared,  the  paper 
says. 

*  *  * 

Farmers  from  all  parts  of  Floyd  County,  Iowa, 
took  part  in  the  tour  of  the  county  in  the  alfalfa 
and  silo  campaign  conducted  by  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  Iowa  State  College.  Drainage 
and  application  of  lime  to  sour  soils  were  also 
part  of  the  instruction  on  the  trip. 

*  *  * 

A  State  and  County  Pig  Club  has  been  organized 
in  Harrison  County,  Iowa.  The  arrangements 
were  completed  by  a  representative  of  the  State 
College.  Many  prizes  will  be  awarded  the  winners 
of  the  contests.  Any  boy  over  10  and  under  19 
years  is  eligible  to  join  the  organization. 

*  *  * 

The  Intercounty  Holstein  Association  of  Central 
Michigan  was  organized  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Intercounty  Corn  Growers'  Association.  The 
breeders'  organization  is  a  subassociation  of  the 
corn  association,  which  has  members  in  Mont- 
calm, Gratiot,  Clinton  and  Ionia  Counties. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association  was  held  recently  at 
Eau  Claire.  A.  D.  Larsen  of  Waupaca  was  made 
president  of  the  association.  Resolutions  were 
passed  urging  that  the  postmaster  discontinue  serv- 
ice on  routes  where  the  roads  are  almost  impass- 
able because  of  the  neglect  of  the  town,  county  or 
State  road  officials. 


* 
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Redeeming  the  Sins  of  Their  Father 

Where  He  Robbed  the  Soil  of  Its  Fertility  the  Sons  Are  Restoring  It 


TWENTY  years  of  continuous  grain  farming 
almost  exhausted  the  fertility  of  the  farm 
owned  by  Edward  Augustine,  an  aged 
ta  mer  of  Marinette  County,  Wisconsin.  Yields 
dropped  off  from  year  to  year,  until  at  last  the 
ia:m  failed  to  produce  enough  grain  to  make  it  a 
paying  proposition.  When  Augustine  took  posses- 
sion of  the  farm  it  was  virgin  soil,  heavy  and 
highly  productive.  No  fertilizer  was  applied  during 
the  score  of  years  he  farmed  it.  The  yields  de- 
creased from  year  to  year,  but  he  failed  to  make 
any  provisions  to  ward  off  the  inevitable — fertility 
exhaustion.  When  the  old  man  got  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, he  turned  the  farm  over  to  his  two  sons, 
Robert  and  Philip.  When  he  gave  the  farm  to  the 
boys  five  years  ago,  they  paid  him  $12,000  for 
equipment  and  all.  Now  the  same  farm  cannot 
be  purchased  for  $25,000. 

Today,  the  farm  is  producing  more  grain  per 
acre  than  it  did  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  old 
Augustine  first  started  farming  the  land.  Dairy- 
ing and  pork  production,  together  with  rotation 
of  crops,  nursed  the  quickly  recuperating  soil  until 
the  fertility  is  as  plentiful  as  ever. 

Dairying  is  the  chief  business  of  the  boys,  and 
it  has  been  the  means  of  building  up  the  farm. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  cow  and  the  hog  it  is 
probable  that  the  farm  would  be  worth  nothing  in 
the  way  of  production  now.  If  commercial  fer- 
tilizer were  applied,  the  cost  would  have  been 
rather  high.  Starting  in  with  grade  Holstein  cows, 
the  boys  graded  up  their  cattle  thru  the  use  of 
pure-bred  sires  until  now  almost  all  of  the  stock 
are  next  to  pure-breds.    There  are  several  cows  in 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 


Tbin  Com  When  2  Irani  and  8  Month**  Old  Pro- 
duced 329  found*  of  Milk,  Containing  13.3 
Pounds  of  llutterfat.  In  7  Day* 


When  This  Cow  Was  7  Years  Old  She  Pro- 
duced 26.7  Pounds  of  Butterfat  in  7  Days, 
1  nder  Official  Test 


the  herd  that  have  made  official  records  for  pro- 
duction. All  of  the  cows  are  tested  at  intervals; 
the  boys  want  only  paying  investments. 

Realizing  that  their  bull  must  be  kept  in  shape 
to  give  the  best  service,  the  boys  have  broken  him 
to  take  a  bit,  and  use  him  for  a  while  each  day  in 
the  fields  hitched  with  a  team.  The  bull  will  do 
as  much  work  as  a  horse,  but  is  not  kept  working 
all  day. 

Although  everyday  dairy  farmers,  the  boys,  thru 
the  use  of  modern  methods,  have  made  a  great 
success  of  the  worn-out  farm.  Pure-bred  Poland 
China  hogs  are  produced  on  the  droppings  of  the 
cattle  and  a  little  extra  feed.  The  hogs  are  also 
run  in  clover  pasture.  Clover  grows  wild  in  Mari- 
nette County — the  home  of  the  dairy  cow.  Dairy- 
ing is  the  chief  industry  in  the  county,  and  because 
of  the  vast  clover  pastures  it  is  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. 

High-producing  cows  and  pure-bred  hogs  are 
not  the  only  achievements  of  the  boys.  They  have 
been  able  to  fill  two  silos  where  their  neighbors 
only  fill  one;  to  get  six  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre 
as  well  as  100  bushels  of  oats.  From  their  cows 
they  get  calves  that  freshen  in  two  years  instead 
of  three.  Some  of  the  cows  produce  milk  that  is 
worth  almost  $10  a  week. 

The  farm  consists  of  eighty  acres,  and  a  portion 
of  it  is  used  continually  for  pasture.  All  of  the 
eighty  acres  are  tillable,  and  the  pastures  are 
plowed  up  every  two  or  three  years  and  planted 
either  to  corn  or  potatoes  as  a  first  crop.    The  ro- 


tation practice  varies,  because  the  boys  are  ex- 
perimenting to  get  the  highest  possible  yields,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  boys  endeavor  to  start  with  potatoes,  follow 
with  oats,  seeded  with  clover,  the  thiid  year  clover 
— which  is  plowed  under  as  green  manure — and 
the  fourth  year  corn.  Manure  is  spread  with  a 
fertilizer,  and  mistakes  are  made  only  on  the  side 
of  safety,  for  the  boys  have  been  working  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Corn,  rye,  oats,  alfalfa,  sweet  and  red  clover, 
potatoes  and  timothy  hay  are  the  crops  of  the 
farm.    The  boys  produce  all  of  their  seeds  used. 

Practically  none  or  the  crops  is  sold,  it  being 
their  idea  to  market  their  crops  in  the  form  of  live- 
stock or  livestock  products. 

The  boys  are  building  up  a  livestock  trade  and 
are  selling  much  stock  to  the  farmers  in  Marinette 
County  and  other  points  outside  the  county.  As  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  production  capacities  of 
their  cows,  the  boys  have  the  Marinette  County 
Agricultural  High  School  students  test  the  milk. 
The  boys  have  sought  the  advice  of  the  school  pro- 
fessors in  the  erection  of  modern  cattle  barns,  and 
have  built  a  barn  that  is  an  asset  in  their  business. 
Pure-bred  grains  from  the  farms  have  been  sold 
thruout  the  county. 

The  farmers  value  skimmilk  at  25  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  the  boys  have  been  feeding  their 
skimmilk  to  the  pigs,  and  results  have  shown  it 
to  be  profitable.  They  feed  skimmilk  while  the 
hogs  are  on  pasture,  and  then  finish  them  on  hard 
grain.  A  profit  of  more  than  $4  a  head  was  figured 
on  shoats  that  sold  for  $10.40  a  head. 


At  1  Tear  and  IO  Months  of  Ajje  This  Pure- 
hred  Heifer  Produced  10  Pounds  of  Butterfat 
in  7  Days  Under  Official  Test 


GEORGIA  AS  A  BAND  LEADER 

What  She  Is  Doing  for  Better  Business  Among  Her  Farmers 


ACCORDING  to  statistics,  Georgia  leads  all 
States  in  the  Union  in  many  important  phases 
of  agricultural  extension  work.  Georgia  has 
the  largest  enrollment  in  Boys'  Corn  Clubs,  the 
largest  number  of  farmers,  farmers'  wives,  farm 
boys  and  girls  organized  into  agricultural  work  and 
the  best  Pig  Club  results  of  any  State. 

The  extension  work  of  the  Georgia  State  College 
of  Agriculture  was  inaugurated  in  1908,  and  has 
grown  until  there  are  now  fifteen  field  specialists, 
eighty-four  district  and  county  farm  agents  and 
forty-nine  agents  in  Home  Economics.  These  and 
other  agricultural  workers  at  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture comprise  a  force  of  200  people  working  as 
a  unit  to  carry  out  a  definite  program  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  in  Georgia. 

The  annual  report  of  extension  work  shows  that 
41,000  rural  people  of  Georgia  were  enrolled  and 
had  done  definite  work  in  advanced  lines  of  agri- 
culture during  the  year.  Of  this  number,  farmers 
and  farmers'  wives  who  are  enlisted  as  demonstra- 
tors in  Home  Economic  work  constitute  21,000,  the 
remainder  being  members  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs. 

The  County  Agents  in  farm  demonstration  work 
have  shown  that  farmers  who  have  followed  meth- 
ods which  they  have  recommended  have  more  than 
doubled  the  yield  of  corn  over  the  average  of  the 
State.  The  same  is  true  of  oats,  while  large  in- 
creases are  revealed  with  cotton,  wheat,  etc. 

These  agents  have  started  alfalfa  fields  all  over 
the  State.  They  have  introduced  clovers,  vetch, 
<owpeas,  velvet  beans,  soy  beans  and  other  soil- 
building  crops  where  they  had  never  been  grown 


before.  Pure-bred  livestock  has  been  brought  in, 
more  than  50,000  hogs  have  been  inoculated  for 
cholera  by  these  agents  during  the  year,  222  silos 
have  been  constructed  by  them,  waterworks,  light 
plants  have  been  installed,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
other  helpful  service  rendered  which  is  more  fully 
shown  in  the  summaries  given  further  on. 

Georgia  now  has  two  supervising  and  forty-six 
County  Agents  in  Home  Economics.  The  Home  Eco- 
nomic Agents  have  charge  of  Girls'  Canning  Clubs, 
home  demonstration  work  in  Home  Economics  and 
Poultry  Club  work.  According  to  their  reports 
these  agents  were  instrumental  in  enrolling  3,838 
girls  in  Canning  (Hubs,  of  which  number  1,400  com- 
pleted their  reports,  which  show  that  they  canned 
1,268,468  pounds  of  tomatoes  which  they  grew  on 
their  one-tenth  acre  tracts,  a  product  worth 
$29,588.49.  The  Club  members  also  put  up  6,850 
jars  of  blackberry  Jam,  7,300  jars  of  fig  preserves, 
16,989  bottles  of  catsup  and  fruit  juice.  The  work 
done  in  Poultry  Clubs  is  revealed  in  reports  of  the 
Clubs. 

In  home  demonstration  work  these  women  agents 
had  built  and  introduced  many  labor-saving  devices 
and  conveniences.  Special  effort  was  made  during 
the  year  to  introduce  one  or  two  conveniences  and 
these  were  tireless  cookers  and  iceless  refrigera- 
tors. About  500  fireless  cookers  were  made  and 
about  175  iceless  refrigerators.  Over  500  home- 
made fly  traps  were  made,  seventy-five  homemade 
waterworks  were  installed.  In  all,  828  women  en- 
rolled as  demonstrators  in  Home  Economics.  The 
County  Agents  visited  8,419  homes,  held  3,082  meet- 
ings that  were  attended  by  85,077  people.   They  dis- 


tributed 14,938  bulletins  and  13,164  letters  were 
sent  out. 

Nearly  20,000  Georgia  boys  belong  to  agricul- 
tural clubs  in  Georgia,  including  the  Boys'  Corn 
Clubs,  the  Boys'  Pig  Clubs,  the  Boys'  Four  Crop 
Clubs  and  similar  organizations. 

Georgia's  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  has  in- 
creased nearly  five  bushels  to  the  acre  since  the 
Boys'  Corn  Clubs  were  organized  in  Georgia,  and  to 
these  Clubs  the  increase  is  largely  attributed.  The 
greatest  yield  ever  made  in  Georgia  was  that  of  Ben 
Leath  in  Walker  County,  1911.  His  record  is  214 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  Corn  Club  boys  who  made  reports  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  made  an  average 
of  forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  at  a  cost  of  42  cents 
per  bushel,  as  against  the  general  average  yield 
of  the  State  of  fifteen  bushels. 

According  to  reports  of  all  Pig  Clubs  in  the 
United  States,  Georgia  leads  in  largest  net  profit 
per  pig  and  lowest  cost  of  producing  gain,  excelling 
such  corn  States  as  Indiana,  Nebraska  and  Ken- 
tucky. Georgia  Club  boys  have  pure-bred  pigs  for 
one  thing.  The  pure-breds  and  low  cost  of  feed 
netted  an  average  of  $20.77  profit  per  pig  at  a  cost 
of  2.9  cents  per  pound  of  gain. 

A  novelty  in  extension  work  among  farmers  in 
Georgia  and  in  the  United  States  are  the  movies.  A 
complete  power  outfit  of  engine,  dynamo  and  mov 
ing  picture  apparatus  is  carried    out    to  scn°oi 
houses  in  the  country  on  an  auto  t™«£    ™e  very 

best  of  results  as  **^J£jg£T%X 
crowds  swarm   to  see   the  agncuuu.a.  v 
Continued  on  Page  855 
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A  Practical  Sack  Holder 

PURPOSE— This  sack  holder  will  appeal  to  the 
farm  boy  for  Its  great  convenieuce  in  many 
ways.    It  not  only  supports  the  sack  in  an  up- 
right position,  but  also  holds  open  the  mouth  of  the 
sack,  making  it  easy  to  fill  without  an  extra  helper. 
MATERIAL — 

One  piece  1%"x10"x15V4",  oak  or  some  heavy 
wood. 

One  piece  %"x8"xfi'S"  pine. 

Twenty-two  IW  No.  9  screws. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 

One  piece  I%"xl0"xl5",  for  base. 

Two  pieces  %"x8"x3'3",  for  uprights. 

Two  pieces  %"xl1/&"x8",  for  cross  cleats  at  top. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  compass,  pencil,  try-square, 
wood  file,  screwdriver,  brace  and  7-32"  twist  drill. 

DIRECTIONS— Finish  the  base  to  dimensions 
given  in  the  drawing.  Lay  off  the  two  upright 
pieces.  (This  problem  should  be  constructed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  weight  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  the  bottom,  hence  the  cutting  away  of  the 
uprights,  leaving  just  enough  strength  to  support  a 
full  sack.)  Shape  the  uprights  according  to  the 
drawing,  sawing  the  curves  with  a  coping  saw  and 
finishing  the  middle  straight  part  with  a  rip  saw. 
Use  part  of  this  wood  sawed  out  for  the  cross  cleats 
at  the  top. 

ASSEMBLY — Put  on  the  cleats  at  the  top,  using 
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Saw  and  plane  to  the  slant  lines.  Round  off  sharp 
edges  of  handle  with  plane  and  wood  file. 

ASSEMBLY— Nail  first  the  sides  to  base,  then  nail 
in  the  ends.  Nail  in  the  handle  partition,  then  the 
cross  partitions.  These  may  be  arranged  to  suit 
the  workman. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Problem 

FOR  some  time  past  I  have  been  trying  to  solve 
the  problems  of  keeping  the  farm  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm  and  how  to  get  them  more 
interested  in  the  farm  work,  for  in  the  present  day 
the  boys  and  girls  want  to  leave  the  farm  for  the 
city,  just  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  and  very 
often  before.  Since  I  have  been  taking  more  notice  of 
these  things,  I  find  the  greatest  reason  of  children 
leaving  home  and  going  to  the  city  or  town  to  seek 
their  fortune  is  because  the  parents  don't  allow 
them  to  have  anything  of  their  own.  If  parents 
would  allow  the  children  to  have  something  of 
their  very  own  there  would  be  fewer  boys  and  girls 
leaving  the  farm  to  go  to  town.  I  have  known 
a  great  many  boys  and  girls  to  leave  the  farm 
and  go  to  the  city  simply  because  they  were  al- 
lowed no  claim  on  anything. 
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three  screws  in  each.  Fasten  uprights  to  base,  using 
eight  screws  on  each  side.  A  number  of  screws  are 
necessary  at  this  point,  since  the  holder  is  purpose- 
ly made  a  little  wide,  allowing  spring  at  the  top  to 
hold  the  mouth  of  the  sack  apart  with  a  firm  grip. 


Nail  Box 


PURPOSE— The  nail  box  is  one  of  the  best  prob- 
lems that  can  be  used,  being  suitable  for  any 
community.    Many  of  these  boxes  have  been 
devised,  but  usually  they  are  too  small.    This  one 
is  large  enough,  and  convenient. 

A  knife  box  may  be  designed  from  the  same  draw- 
ing by  leaving  out  the  partitions  and  making  the 
base  8"xl2"  and  the  depth  of  the  box  21/4". 
MATERIAL — 

One  piece  %"xl0"xl6",  pine  or  basswood. 

One  piece  %"x8"x2'10". 

One  piece  %"x6"xl5%".  .. 
A  number  of  fid.  finishing  nails. 
BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 
One  piece  %"xlO"xlG"  for  base. 
Two  pieces  1/2"*31A"xl6"  for  sides. 
Two  pieces  %"x3%"lE#"  for  ends. 
One  piece  %"x51/z"xl5"  for  handle. 
Three  pieces  %"x31/4"x4%"  for  partitions. 
TOOLS — Saw,    plane,    rule,    pencil,  try-square, 
brace,  %"  bit,  chisel,  hammer  and  wood  file. 

DIRECTIONS — Make  the  sides,  ends,  and  parti- 
tions from  the  8"  board.  Rip  the  board  thru  the 
middle  the  entire  length  and  lay  out  and  finish 
pieces  to  dimensions  given  in  bill  of  stock.  Finish 
the  base  board  to  correct  dimensions.  To  make  the 
handle  partition,  plane  the  %"  piece  to  %"x5%"xl5". 
Witli  a  pencil  gauge  draw  a  line  on  both  sides  of 
the  piece  1 V4 "  from  the  edge.  Locate  the  center  of 
this  line,  also  locate  point  2"  on  each  side  of  the 
center.  Set  compass  to  7-16"  radius.  Put  the  lead 
point  on  the  points  last  found  and  the  compass 
point  in  the  line,  and  draw  a  semicircle.  Repeat 
at  opposite  end.  Connect  semicircles  with  straight 
lines.  To  shape  handle  partition,  measure  in  5^" 
from  each  end,  and  down  1%''  from  the  same  point. 
Connect  the  points  just  made.  Bore  out  the  handle 
hole  with  the  %"  bit,  and  chisel  the  wood  remaining. 


Children  just  naturally  want  something  of  their 
own  and  to  make  their  own  spending  money.  Let 
them  have  just  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  plant,  or 
give  them  a  pig  or  a  calf — just  anything  for  their 
very  own — and  see  how  their  interest  in  the  farm 
and  farm  work  will  increase  and  how  much  more 
willing  to  work;  and  above  all  things  never  taking 
anything  away  from  him  or  her  after  you  have  given 
it  to  them.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  doing  them  a 
great  wrong,  for  just  as  sure  as  you  take  a  thing 
from  your  boys  or  girls  they  will  be  discontented 
and  unwilling  to  work.  They  will  lose  confidence 
in  their  parents  and  very  often  they  will  become 
dishonest;  so  I  beg  of  you  parents  of  farm  boys 
and  girls,  give  them  a  chance  on  the  farm.  Chil- 
dren should  be  allowed  something  of  their  own;  it 
will  help  them  to  learn  the  value  of  money.  If  they 
are  left  to  earn  their  own  spending  money  it  will 
also  help  them  to  learn  to  save  their  money  and 
take  better  care  of  what  they  earn.  They  will  be 
more  willing  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  more  willing 
to  work  if  allowed  something  of  their  own. 

They  will  be  a  great  deal  more  careful  about 
spending  their  money  if  they  earn  it  them- 
selves. It  will  make  them  more  careful  with 
what  they  buy,  and  just  think  how  much  prouder 
boys  or  girls  are  of  anything  if  they  have 
earned  the  money  to  pay  for  it  themselves.  Boys 
and  girls  like  to  have  a  little  spending  money  of 
their  own  to  buy  little  things,  and  they  don't  like 
to  ask  their  parents  for  all  their  spending  money. 
Children  like  to  be  Independent  and  earn  their  own 
spending  money  and  they  don't  like  to  have  to  de- 
pend on  their  parents  for  everything  they  want  and 
need. 

I  have  often  heard  parents  say  they  did  not  be- 
lieve in  allowing  children  to  have  any  spending 
money  of  their  own  because,  they  said,  children 
don't  know  how  to  spend  it  right,  and  that  they 
just  waste  it.  I  certainly  don't  agree  with  those,  for 
if  you  don't  allow  your  children  some  spending 
money  they  will  very  often  learn  dishonest  ways 
of  getting  their  own  money,  when  if  you  had  let 
them  have  some  way  to  earn  it  they  would  never 
have  thought  of  trying  to  get  money  dishonestly. 
Children  will  learn  the  value  of  money  more  quick- 
ly if  you  will  let  them  have  some  way  to  earn 
their  own.    They  will  soon  learn  to  save  their 


money;  besides,  the  work  will  strengthen  them  in 
both  body  and  mind. 

The  life  work  is  begun  at  home  and  if  it  is  begun 
right  they  will  become  true  men  and  women;  but 
if  they  see  dishonest  dealings  at  home  and  are 
treated  dishonestly  they  will  become  dishonest  and 
distrust  their  fellowmen.  It  is  the  bad  Influence  of 
the  home  which  makes  so  many  dishonorable  men. 
The  children  that  are  not  allowed  any  money  or 
anything  of  their  own  soon  learn  to  slip  and  then 
to  tell  a  "fib"  to  keep  from  being  caught  up.  That 
is  the  reason  there  are  so  many  dishonest  men  in 
the  world— simply  because  their  parents  would  not 
allow  them  to  have  anything  or  any  money  of  their 
own,  so  they  began  to  get  it  just  any  way  they  could, 
whether  it  was  honest  or  not. 

The  farm  boys  and  girls,  especially  the  boys, 
should  go  to  college.  They  should  all  have  a 
good  education  and  they  should  be  sent  to  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  better  still,  let  them  earn 
their  own  way  thru  college.  They  can  very  easily 
earn  part,  if  not  all,  of  their  college  money.  They 
should  go  to  agricultural  colleges  because  it 
teaches  them  new  and  better  methods  of  farming 
and  how  to  produce  more  to  the  acre,  and  how  to 
raise  it  so  much  cheaper;  it  teaches  them  how  to 
rai3e  more  for  less  work. 

Another  very  important  thing  is  that  very  often 
the  parents  do  not  allow  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm  to  invite  their  friends  and  playmates  to  their 
home  and  have  little  plays  or  music,  or  any  little  en- 
tertainments that  would  be  of  interest  and  a  pleasure 
to  them.  The  children  should  be  allowed  to  invite 
their  young  friends  to  their  homes  and  let  the  boy 
or  girl  each  have  a  room  of  their  own,  where  they 
may  invite  and  entertain  their  friends.  Father 
and  mother  should  take  an  interest  in  the  children's 
companions  and  associates,  so  that  they  may  know 
who  their  children's  associates  are,  and  if  the 
children  are  left  to  bring  their  playmates  and  com- 
panions to  their  homes  they  will  not  care  to  leave 
home  to  seek  pleasure  elsewhere.  These  are  two 
very  important  things  toward  keeping  the  farm 
boys  and  girls  at  home.  Give  them  something,  even 
a  small  plot  of  ground  and  a  few  seeds.  Let 
them  plant  and  work  it  just  as  they  please,  and  let 
them  have  the  proceeds  of  what  it  makes  for  them- 
selves. This  will  teach  them  how  to  work,  and 
take  care  of  what  they  make.  Give  the  wee  tots 
a  little  corner  of  their  own  in  the  garden  and  a  few 
seeds  and  let  them  begin  while  they  are  young. 
Don't  try  to  make  them,  but  just  let  them  have  the 
chance  to  learn  if  they  want  to,  and  soon  the  wee 
boy  or  girlie  will  want  a  small  garden  all  by  himself 
or  herself. 

When  they  do  want  a  garden  of  their  own  let 
them  have  it  and  encourage  them  to  do  the  very 
best  they  can,  and  as  they  grow  older  they  will  love 

their  work,  and  they  will  never  wish  to  leave  the 
farm  for  the  city.  Some  think  it  is  all  nonsense  or 
just  too  much  trouble  to  be  wasting  time  or  seeds 
by  letting  the  little  5  year-old,  or  even  an  older 
child,  plant  a  little  garden  of  his  own,  but  if  they 
would  just  stop  to  think  they  would  soon  see  that  it 
was  no  time  lost.  One  would  be  surprised  to  see 
how  young  a  child  will  begin  to  want  to  plant 
something  of  his  very  own.  A  good  way  to  get  the 
child  to  work  good  and  stick  to  the  work  is  to 
get  him  to  raise  something  for  the  County  Fair. 
Let  him  pick  out  an  ear  of  good  seed  corn  and  test 
it.  It  is  best  to  encourage  the  children  to  test  the 
seed  corn  and  get  them  to  try  to  raise  a  prize  ear. 

He  will  become  interested  and  enthusiastic 
over  the  prospect  of  a  prize,  if  he  will  work  hard 
enough  and  stick  to  his  work  faithfully.  If  he 
doesn't  get  a  prize,  the  experience  will  be  a  great 
help. 

Always  encourage  the  children  to  do  the  very 
best  they  can,  "for  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well."  Teachers  should  encourage  the 
school  children  to  plant  a  little  plot  of  ground  in 
vegetables  or  flowers  in  the  school  grounds  as 
well  as  at  home.  They  will  study  their  lessons 
more  faithfully.  What  the  farm  boys  and  girls 
want  is  an  opportunity  to  do  things.  Get  them 
interested  in  the  farm  work  by  giving  them  some- 
thing of  their  own. 

The  Corn,  Pig,  Poultry  and  Canning  Clubs  are 
the  greatest  opportunities  for  the  farm  boys  and  girls 
to  make  their  spending  money  that  have  ever  been 
devised,  yet  there  are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
who  know  nothing  about  these  Clubs,  or  if  they  do, 
are  not  allowed  to  join  any  of  them  and  who  still 
dislike  the  farm  because  it  doesn't  pay.  Let  the 
parents,  teachers,  and  all  cooperate  in  getting  the 
boys  and  girls  more  interested  in  the  farm  work 
and  make  the  rising  generation  greater  and  better 
at  farming  than  the  past  generation. — Miss  Moua 
Eaton,  Cobb  County,  Georgia. 


George  Huber,  a  Corn  Club  boy  of  Webster, 
Fla.,  grubbed  two  dozen  big  stumps  from  his  acre 
of  corn  this  year.  That  was  a  permanent  improve- 
ment to  the  land  as  well  as  a  measure  of  improv- 
ing the  present  crop. 
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A  Champion  Tomato  Raiser 

MISS  ELOISE  PARSONS  of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  is 
the  young  woman  whose  record  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  garden  and  can- 
ning clubs  was  the  best  of  the  thousands  made  by 
members  in  the  thirty-three  Northern  States.  Miss 
Parsons  obtained  a  yield  of  5,316  pounds  of  tomatoes 
from  her  tenth-acre  plat.  Her  costs  were  $15.61,  and 
her  net  profits  were  $115.57.   Her  costs  cover  every 


Hid    Tomato  Vlnew    in  a    Southern    Cluli  Plot 

item  of  expense  in  raising  the  crop,  including  rent  of 
land,  her  own  time  (estimated  at  10  cents  an  hour), 
fertilizers  and  sprays.  She  describes  some  of  her 
difficulties  in  obtaining  this  result  as  follows: 

"I  decided  I  would  try  and  have  ripe  tomatoes 
very  early  and  so  obtain  good  prices  for  them. 
So,  in  the  latter  part  of  February  I  planted  the  early 
variety  in  three  boxes,  which  I  placed  on  a  shelf  in 
front  of  the  south  windows  in  the  dining-room.  In 
a  short  time  they  came  thru  and  grew  rapidly. 
But  they  began  to  grow  tall  and  spindly,  so  in  the 
latter  part  of  March  I  transplanted  part  of  them 
into  small  pasteboard  boxes — one  plant  in  each.  By 
doing  this  I  could  move  them  to  the  open  without 
disturbing  the  roots,  and  hindering  the  development 
of  the  plants.  Then,  as  soon  as  it  was  warm 
enough,  I  set  the  rest  in  a  cold  frame,  four  inches 
apart  each  way.  In  the  first  of  April  I  planted  the 
late  variety  in  the  hotbed.  Those  in  the  cold  frame 
and  in  the  pasteboard  boxes  developed  a  great 
amount  of  roots  and  were  very  strong,  some  in 
bloom,  when  I  transplanted  them  to  the  open  on 
the  22nd  of  May.  The  plants  in  the  hotbed  did  not 
develop  such  strong  roots,  and  because  of  this  fact, 
and  also  that  it  was  very  dry,  I  lost  quite  a  few  of 
them  when  I  transplanted  them.  After  filling  in 
for  the  fourth  time  a  few  vacant  places  still  re- 
mained, as  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  them 
started  because  of  the  early  drought.  In  all  I  had 
over  600  plants. 

"I  hoed  them  after  each  rain  and  whenever  I 
thought  it  necessary.  As  we  moved  to  this  place 
in  the  spring,  and  the  garden  was  not  plowed  in  the 
fall,  many  weed  seeds  were  not  destroyed,  and  I 
had  a  very  hard  time  keeping  the  weeds  down.  The 
plants  did  not  grow  very  large,  and  as  it  continued 
very  dry,  I  decided  it  not  best  to  stake  the  plants. 
The  plants  did  not  make  a  very  great  growth  and 
very  few  needed  pruning.  I  hoed  them  until  the 
tomatoes  began  to  ripen  and  the  plants  were  too 
large. 

"I  picked  my  first  ripe  tomatoes  on  the  9th  of 
July.  From  then  on  the  pickings  every  two  or  three 
days  grew  larger.  At  first  I  received  10  cents  a 
pound,  but  soon  the  price  began  to  fall  so  that 
after  the  1st  of  September  I  received  only  2  cants 
a  pound.  As  my  father  runs  a  dairy,  he  took  the 
tomatoes  with  him  and  sold  them  very  easily  to  the 
hotels,  restaurants  and  milk  customers.  He  was 
able  to  sell  almost  all  of  them  until  the  green  ones 
were  gathered.  As  long  as  we  could  get  a  dollar  a 
bushel  for  the  tomatoes  fresh,  and  as  we  were  so 
very  busy  with  the  work  of  a  dairy,  I  thought  it 
best  not  to  can  them. 

"After  school  began  I  was  kept  very  busy  in  pick- 
ing the  tomatoes.  For  several  weeks  it  took  me 
three  evenings  of  the  week  to  get  over  the  entire 


patch  and  often  gathered  over  ten  bushels.  During 
the  second  and  third  weeks  of  September  we  had  so 
much  rainy  weather  that  I  could  not  gather  the  to- 
matoes, and  after  the  rains  they  began  to  ripen  so 
rapidly  that  many  of  them  split.  On  the  12th  and 
13th  of  October  I  had  to  gather  the  green  tomatoes. 
I  gathered  1,083  pounds.  There  was  no  sale  for 
these.  We  used  all  we  could  and  I  gave  some  to 
the  neighbors,  and  still  a  great  many  went  to  waste, 
as  they  were  wet  when  they  were  gathered,  and  as 
it  turned  warm  again,  they  rotted  very  last.  As 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  company  in  the  summer,  and 
because  our  other  garden  vegetables  were  not  as 
good  as  usual,  we  used  more  tomatoes  fresh. 

"I  made  a  collection  of  canned  fruits,  vegetables 
and  meats,  which  consisted  of  the  following: 
Tomatoes,  beets,  white  wax  beans,  green  podded 
beans,  celery,  carrots,  pickled  onions,  beet  greens, 
pumpkin,  shelled  beans,  pears,  apples,  plums, 
peaches,  cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  white 
and  purple  grapes,  sausage,  chicken  corn,  water- 
melon, pickles  and  gooseberries.  I  exhibited  this 
collection  at  the  State  Fair  and  won  a  first,  a  sec- 
ond and  a  fourth  prize  on  it  and  my  other  club 
work.  I  did  all  this  canning  by  the  cold  packed, 
hot  water  bath  process.  I  also  canned,  alone,  thirty 
quarts  of  windfall  apples,  ten  quarts  of  goose- 
berries, six  pints  of  beans,  one  hundred  quarts  of 
tomatoes.  I  also  helped  with  the  canning 
of  the  strawberries,  cherries,  peaches,  tomato  but- 
ter and  catsup,  apple  jellies  and  gooseberry  jam. 

"As  to  my  other  club  work,  I  will  say  that  I  was 
at  Des  Moines  during  the  State  Fair,  and  helped  to 
record  and  care  for  the  exhibits  sent  in  by  club 
members.  I  also  gave  a  canning  demonstration  for 
the  county  teachers'  meeting  at  Clarinda  on  the 
26th  of  September.  The  demonstration  was  held  in 
Domestic  Science  rooms  at  the  High  School  build- 
ing. I  took  my  own  canner,  tomatoes  and  apples, 
and  most  of  the  other  necessities,  besides  most  of 
my  collection  to  show  the  different  things  one  can 
conserve  by  this  method. 

"As  a  summary,  I  will  state  that  my  expenses 
were  $15.61  and  my  profit  $115.57,  besides  winning 
$23  in  prizes  at  the  State  Fair.  I  have  enjoyed  this 
work,  altho  it  has  been  long  and  sometimes  a  bit 
lonesome.  It  has  been  a  way  by  which  I  could  not 
only  have  my  own  spending  money  and  pay  my  ex- 
penses at  the  Farm  Camp,  but  I  al60  have  a  bank 
account  of  $60." 

Another  member  of  the  Garden  and  Canning 
Clubs  in  the  Northern  States,  whose  work  is  worthy 
of  special  mention,  is  Miss  Sara  Dickinson  of 
Sharpsville,  Pa.  She  won  first  prize  in  her  State 
with  a  record  of  4,966  pounds  on  her  tenth-acre. 
Her  costs  were  $12.33;  her  net  profits  $78.61.  It  is 
difficult  to  compare  the  profits  made  by  the  various 
young  women  in  the  garden  and  canning  clubs,  as 
the  market  price  of  fresh  vegetables  differs  very 
widely  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  a 
member  with  a  very  good  crop  may  sometimes  have 
to  sell  at  a  very  low  price,  because  of  prevailing 
market  conditions. 


'My  Club  Work' 


WOODROW  WILSON  has  said,  "Achievement 
is  the  only  patent  of  nobility  in  modern 
times."    It  matters  not  what  thing  we  set 
to  work  on  to  obtain  this  title,  but  perseverance  and 
system  will  help  win  it.    It  is  thru  these  things 
that  I  have  found  my  success  in  Club  work. 

I  had  always  sewed  for  my  dolls  and  found  much 
enjoyment  in  it.  I  think  I  owe  part  of  my  success 
to  my  mother  and  grandmother,  as  they  are  the 
ones  that  taught  me  to  sew  for  my  dolls.  And 
this  gave  me  a  desire  to  sew  more. 

In  the  years  1912-1913  I  sewed  some  for  the  Coun- 
ty Fair;  this  was  my  start  toward  success.  People 
say,  "You  are  just  naturally  lucky,"  because  the 
first  thing  I  ever  took  to  the  Fair  I  won  a  prize  on 
it.  However,  in  my  story  where  I  speak  of  prizes 
and  money,  that  is  not  the  all-important  thing;  it 
is  the  practical  knowledge  you  gain  from  Fair 
work  that  really  counts  toward  success. 

In  the  year  1914  Oregon  took  up  Club  work,  which 
was  a  great  boost  for  her  educational  system.  After 
studying  this  matter-  of  Club  work  over,  I  decided 
it  was  just  the  thing  for  which  I  wished  to  work. 
This  year  I  took  up  the  three  projects,  Sewing, 
Canning  and  Baking,  but  found  it  was  too  much  to 
carry  three  projects  tnru  to  the  finish,  so  I  had  to 
drop  baking. 

This  year  I  sewed  very  faithfully  all  summer,  go- 
ing exactly  by  the  directions  sent  out  by  Oregon's 
Agricultural  College.  The  collection  of  sewing  ex- 
hibited was  a  machinemade  middy  blouse,  machine- 
made  underskirt,  which  had  four  problems  of  work 
on  it,  and  a  handmade  nightdress,  which  also  had 
four  problems  on  it. 

All  summer  as  I  sewed  I  did  not  expect  to  win 
any  prize  on  my  work,  but  to  my  surprise  and  joy 
when  I  went  to  the  State  Fair  I  found  the  blue  rib- 
bon on  my  sewing.  This  entitled  me  to  go  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco.    I  will  assure  you  that  this  was  a  sur- 
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prise,  and  I  was  certainly  glad.    I  kept  up  my  work. 

In  the  year  1915  I  again  took  up  the  two  projects, 
Sewing  and  Canning.  This  year  the  collection  of 
sewing  I  exhibited  was  a  handmade  voile  waist,  a 
machinemade  princess  slip,  a  piece  of  fancy  work 
which  was  an  embroidered  pincushion,  and  four 
pieces  of  mending,  which  were  a  hemmed  patch, 
a  wool  darn,  a  damask  darn  and  a  stocknet  darn. 

This  year  when  I  found  out  that  the  first  prize 
was  the  Summer  School  at  our  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  I  said,  "I  am  going,"  and  worked  witli  that 
aim  in  view,  and  again  won  out,  so  now  I  truly  ara 
going  to  Summer  School,  if  nothing  happens. 

When  doing  my  sewing  I  made  more  things  than 
those  I  entered,  completing  twenty  garments. 

In  this  same  year,  1915,  I  canned  125  jars  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  winning  second  prize  at  the 
County  Fair.  .  I  like  canning  very  much,  and  this 
year  1  am  trying  to  can  everything  possible.  All 
of  the  canning  that  I  did  kept  perfectly. 

For  the  year  1916  I  took  up  the  two  projects,  Can- 
ning and  Baking,  and  I  hope  to  be  a  winner  Also  I 
have  organized  an  Industrial  Club  in  Dallas,  Ore- 
gon, and  have  given  some  demonstrations  to  help 
the  pupils  along  with  their  work. 

Following  is  given  my  list  of  prizes  at  the  Fairs: 

Juvenile  Work 

Year              Article              Prize  Am't    County  State 

912  Handmade  apron  4th  $4.00  State 

912  Handmade  apron  2nd  1.00  Polk 

912  Jelly   2nd  1.00  Polk 

913  Handmade  dress  and 

apron   1st  7.00  State 

913  Handmade   dress  1st  1.50  Polk 

913  Handmade  apron  1st  1.50  Polk 

913  Dressed   dotl  1st  1.50  Polk 

913  Jelly   2nd  1.00  State 

914  Individual  booth  2nd  5.00  Polk 

914  Handmade  apron  2nd  1.25  State 

914  Jelly   2nd  1.00  Polk 

914  Jelly   3rd  1.00  State 

914  Cake  (loaf)  4th  Ribbon  Polk 

914  Cake  (layer)  4th  Ribbon  Polk 

914  Handmade  apron  5th  Ribbon  Polk 

914  Asters   5th  Ribbon  Polk 

915  Individual  booth  1st  $7.50  Polk 

915  Mending   1st  1.50  Polk 

915  Mending   1st  1.50  State 

915  Handmade  apron  3rd  .50  Polk 

915  Bread   1st  1.50  Polk 

915  Cake   1st  1.50  Polk 

•915  Jellv   1st  1.50  Polk 

915  Canning   2nd  1.00  Polk 

915  Canning   2nd  1.25  State 

915  Bread   2nd  1.25  State 

Club  Work 

1914 — For  collection  of  sewing;  first  prize,  trip  to 
Oregon  State  Fair;  given  by  Polk  County. 

1914 — For  collection  of  sewing:  first  prize,  trip  to 


Panama-Pacific  Exposition;  given  by  State 

1914 — For  canning;  second  prize,  $2; 
County. 


1914 — For  canning;  second  prize 


given  by  Polk 


1915 — For  collection  of  sewing;  first  prize,  trip  to 
Oregon  State  Fair;  given  by  Polk  County. 

1915 — For  collection  of  sewing;  first  prize,  scholar- 
ship for  Summer  School  at  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; given  by  State. 

1915 — For  canning;  second  prize,  $2;  given  by  Polk 
County. 

As  I  scored  the  highest  in  the  two  Clubs,  Sewing 
and  Canning,  I  won  a  trip  to  Salem,  Oregon,  to  the 
Girls'  Camp,  which  lasted  one  week. — May  E. 
McDonald,  Dallas,  Oregon. 

Cold  Pack  Canning  School 

IN  ORDER  to  train  Local  Leaders  in  the  cold  pack 
method  of  canning  fruits  and   vegetables  in 
Massachusetts  Club  work,  H.    D.  Hemenway, 
County  Agent  of  Worcester  County,  has  recently 
held  a  school  for  cold  pack  canning.    Mrs.  Minnie 
F.  Snyder  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 


Mlnnesota  t'ulf  Club  Winner 


riculture  was  the  demonstrator  at  this  school, 
which  was  held  at  the  Community  House,  Hoiaen, 

MThe  Holden  Grange  served  a  dinner  both  days 
of  the  school.    The  Holden  Boy s'  and  Girls  Horn^ 

outfits  and  supplies  were  on  exhibit. 
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Why  Folks  Are  Feeling  Good 

ALWAYS  there  is  a  reason  for  a  thing.  And 
there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  the  feeling  of 
prosperity  which  is  permeating  the  entire 
country,  especially  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming  in  the  di- 
versified farming  regions  of  this  country.  That 
reason  is  the  price  which  is  being  paid  for  farm 
products,  backed  by  the  prospects  for  a  pretty 
decent  crop  of  corn.  Of  course,  certain  regions  are 
suffering  from  one  cause  or  another,  just  as  hap- 
pens every  year  of  the  calendar.  Some  of  the  one- 
crop  wheat  sections  got  hit  pretty  hard,  and  the 
fellow  with  the  "I  told  you  so"  disposition  is  prone 
to  tell  them  they  ought  to  get  hit  for  being  so  un- 
businesslike as  to  depend  for  their  living  and  in- 
come on  only  one  crop.  In  some  sections  also,  the 
corn  crop  has  been  pretty  badly  damaged  by 
drought.  But  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  the  bulk 
of  those  engaged  in  the  farming  business,  are  well- 
to-do  and  feeling  prosperous. 

And  here  is  a  little  light  on  the  reasons  for  it, 
the  prices  quoted  being  the  average  prices  paid  to 
the  farmer  on  September  1st:  Wheat  sold  at 
$1.31  as  compared  to  95c  a  year  ago;  corn,  83.6c 
and  77.3c  a  year  ago;  oats,  43.1c  this  year  and 
38.5c  last  year;  potatoes,  $1.09,  as  compared  with 
50.5c  last  year;  cotton,  14.6c,  and  only  8.5c  last 
year;  eggs,  23.3c  this  year  and  only  18.7c  a  year 
ago.  That  is  reason  enough  to  make  a  man  smile, 
especially  when  he  looks  at  the  corn  price  and  re- 
members that  a  year  ago  killing  frost  was  already 
a  thing  of  history  and  this  year  it  is  still  a  thing 
of  the  future,  and  by  looking  at  his  fields  of  corn 
realizes  that  this  king  of  crops  is  out  of  danger  of 
damage  from  that  source.  This  year  whatever  corn 
a  man  has  will  be  marketable,  so  that  the  price 
being  paid  for  corn  has  a  double  meaning  to  him. 

All  is  well  with  this  section  of  the  world,  at 
least  pretty  nearly  everything  but  politics  to  the 
man  whose  side  is  losing,  no  matter  what  may  be 
wrong  with  other  sections  of  it  which  ought  to  be 
old  enough  to  know  better. 

The  Tramp  Problem 

OLD  as  mankind  itself  is  the  tramp  problem, 
for  the  shirker — like  the  unfortunate  poor — 
we  always  have  had  with  us,  and  probably 
not  this  side  of  the  dim  and  distant  millenium  will 
we  be  rid  of  either  of  him.  And  the  tramp  is  a 
shirk — first,  last  and  all  the  time.  The  cities  house 
and  feed  him  in  some  manner  or  other  during  the 
winter  months,  while  the  farmer  houses  and  feeds 
him— more  often  without  knowing  it  than  with— 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Sometimes  his  own 
shuffling  feet,  but  more  often  the  unwilling  rail- 
road, transport  him  from  his  winter  to  his  sum- 
mer home  and  back  again  in  the  late  fall  or  early 
winter.  Going  and  coming,  or  remaining  station- 
ary temporarily,  he  is  a  parasite  on  the  more  provi- 
dent members  of  society. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Kansas  unburdens  his 
soul  to  us  on  this  tramp  question  in  a  lengthy  let- 
ter received  last  week.  After  telling  in  detail  the 
Kansas  farmer's  side  of  the  problem  of  entertain- 
ing these  guests,  who  are  just  about  as  welcome 
as  a  coyote  in  the  sheep  pasture,  he  offers  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  solution  of  this  unpaid  summer 
boarder  problem.  Unless  some  astute  legislator 
can  figure  out  some  reason  for  classifying  his 
travels  as  interstate  traffic  or  commerce,  thus  mak- 
ing him  amenable  to  Federal  laws  and  legislation, 
the  problem  will  always  be  one  for  the  individual 
community  or  State  to  solve  for  itself.  So  we  sim- 
ply present  briefly  this  reader's  proposed  solution 
for  the  consideration  of  the  rest  of  our  big  family. 
He  would  sentence  to  ninety  days'  hard  work  on 
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the  public  roads  any  one  caught  stealing  a  rido  in 
or  on  a  car  of  any  kind,  any  one  caught  begging  for 
something  to  eat,  or  any  one  caught  sleeping  in  a 
barn  or  a  shed,  or  on  a  hay  or  straw  stack  or  a 
hay  or  grain  shock.  He  believes  that  this  would 
force  this  class  of  human  beings  to  pay  for  what 
they  get  with  useful  work,  if  not  willingly  and  of 
their  own  volition,  then  by  process  of  law;  thus,  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  making  them  useful  members 
of  society  rather  than  barnacle-like  parasites. 

What  It  Means  to  Win 

WINNING  a  prize  at  a  County  or  State  Fair, 
even  tho  it  be  only  the  prize  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  gives  one  a  new  pride  in  his 
work.  He  goes  home  feeling  that  life  is  worth  liv- 
ing and  work  is  worth  doing.  If  it  does  not  give 
one  too  much  of  a  swelled  head  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  him  to  know  that  he  excels  some  one  in  some- 
thing. It  encourages  him  in  his  work,  for  he  knows 
then  that  he  is  on  the  right  track.  It  shows  him 
in  which  branch  of  his  business  he  is  being  the 
most  successful,  and,  therefore,  which  one  it  will 
pay  him  best  to  develop  as  his  specialty. 

The  winning  of  a  blue  ribbon  makes  a  man  a 
brother  to  kings;  it  fills  him  with  an  exaltation 
which  is  good  for  his  soul,  it  sets  for  him  a  new 
standard  in  life.  If  he  is  made  of  the  right  stuff 
he  tries  to  live  up  to  that  blue  ribbon  in  all  things, 
he  tries  to  make  all  his  products  as  high  quality 
for  their  kinds  as  was  for  its  kind  that  which  won 
the  blue  ribbon.  Soon  or  late  that  spirit  of  better 
quality  permeates  his  entire  being  and  he  becomes 
a  bigger  and  a  better  man  for  having  won  that  lit- 
tle strip  of  ribbon. 

He  realizes  that  his  competitors  who  lost  the 
honor  to  him  are  going  to  strive  all  the  harder 
to  win  it  from  him  next  year.  Therefore,  he  strives 
just  as  hard  next  year  to  excel  his  own  accomplish- 
ment of  the  year  before  so  that  he  may  again  win 
the  honor  of  the  blue  ribbon  rather  than  letting  his 
competitors  take  it  from  him.  And  thereby  the  win- 
ning of  that  prize  has  raised  his  own  standards  of 
excellence  and  thus  has  benefited  his  business. 

What  It  Means  to  Lose 

LOSING  the  prize  may  often  do  one  more  good 
than  to  win  it;  at  least  it  is  a  greater  test 
of  the  quality  of  his  character.  All  too  often 
the  person  who  wins  is  satisfied  with  the  fact  that 
he  won;  he  does  not  try  to  find  out  why  he  won, 
in  what  respects  his  product  was  superior  to  the 
products  of  his  competitors.  But  the  man  worth 
while,  when  he  fails  to  win,  wants  to  know  why  he 
failed;  wants  to  know  in  what  respects  the  suc- 
cessful man's  product  is  better  than  his,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  the  judge  as  to 
know  wherein  it  must  be  improved  in  order  to  make 
it  a  more  formidable  competitor. 

Probably  nowhere  more  than  in  the  local  and 
State  Corn  Shows  which  have  sprung  up  over  the 
country  in  the  past  fifteen  years  are  there  to  be 
found  examples  of  what  losing  will  do  for  one.  In 
these  many  men  and  boys  have  made  their  first 
ventures  as  exhibitors  of  farm  products,  and  gen- 
erally these  first  attempts  have  proven  failures. 
But  those  who  had  real  metal  in  them  studied  corn 
to  find  out  what  made  good  corn  and  what  made 
poor  corn  so  that  they  could  do  a  better  job  of 
picking  out  the  next  exhibit  which  they  made. 

The  next  year  those  who  were  natural  born  fail- 
ures anyway  did  not  make  a  second  attempt  to 
win,  but  those  to  whom  the  first  failure  was  only 
incidental  to  ultimate  success  came  back  with  much 
better  exhibits  than  they  had  the  first  time.  Some 
of  them  won  a  prize  this  second  time,  but  others 
failed.  Instances  are  known  where  men  and  boys 
came  year  after  year  before  they  finally  won  the 
prize  which  they  coveted. 

But  in  such  cases  the  prize  itself  has  been  only 
incidental  to  the  real  benefit  which  they  have 
gained  from  the  experiences.  In  striving  to  win 
a  prize  they  have  learned  more  about  the  things 
which  are  necessary  to  make  a  good  product  and 
have  put  this  new  knowledge  to  use  to  produce  a 
thing  which  was  worthy  to  win.  And  thereby  they 
have  increased  the  general  average  level  of  the 
products  of  their  farms  and  so  have  increased  the 
profits  of  their  business.  In  such  cases  losing  the 
prize  did  as  much,  or  even  greater,  good  as  win- 
ning it  could  have  done. 

Quality  First 

QUALITY  should  be  the  dominant  factor  in  our 
efforts  to  produce  anything  on  the  farm.  The 
nation's  production  of  most  farm  products  is 
sufficient  for  all  our  needs.  It  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  our  own  needs;  it  leaves  a  surplus  for  ex- 
portation to  those  countries  which  are  not  able  to, 
or  do  not,  produce  enough  to  meet  their  own  needs. 
This  economic  condition  places  a  premium  on  quali- 
ty. So  long  as  there  is  a  shortage  of  supply  buyers 
bid  for  the  privilege  of  getting  quantity  regardless 
of  its  quality.  But  so  soon  as  there  is  a  surplus  of 
anything  buyers  make  quality  the  first  requisite, 
and  pay  a  premium  for  it.   The  man  who  makes  a 


success  of  any  business  is  the  man  who  produces 
or  supplies  something  which  meets  the  demands  of 
tho  market.  Therefore  the  man  who  makes  the 
greatest  success  or  the  farming  business  is  the  man 
who  puts  quality  at  the  top  of  his  list  of  ambitions, 
and  then  write3  quantity  below  It. 

That  grade  of  milk  known  as  "certified"  brings 
the  highest  price  in  the  milk  market,  and  tho  price 
paid  the  producer  for  it  is  several  times  that  paid 
the  producer  lor  a  quart  of  just  ordinary,  common, 
everyday  milk.  It  is  quality  which  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  products  and  which  causes 
the  difference  in  price  paid  for  them.  Certified  milk 
contains  a  maximum  of  butterfat,  a  minimum  number 
of  bacteria  and  comes  from  cows  which  are  known 
to  be  free  from  all  forms  of  communicable  disease. 
Just  milk,  ordinarily  contains  a  minimum  of  butter- 
fat  and  a  maximum  of  bacteria,  and  no  one  knows 
anything  definite  about  the  healthfulness  of  the 
cows  from  which  it  comes.  The  superior  quality 
of  the  certified  milk  depends  upon  two  things:  The 
butterfat  content  and  the  freedom  from  disease  de- 
pends primarily  upon  the  quality  of  the  cow  which 
gives  the  milk,  while  the  bacterial  content  depends 
upon  the  care  and  cleanliness  of  the  milkman. 
"  Thus  it  is  seen  that  one  of  the  essentials  to  the 
production  of  quality  milk  is  a  quality  cow;  in  fact, 
she  is  the  first  essential.  Also  the  quality  of  the 
cow  largely  determines  the  quantity  of  milk  pro- 
duced. It  requires  almost  as  much  labor  and  feed 
for  a  cow  producing  two  gallons  of  common  milk  in 
one  day  as  it  does  for  the  cow  which  produces  five 
gallons  of  certified  milk  in  one  day.  So  in  securing 
or  developing  a  dairy  herd  one  should  give  first 
consideration  to  the  quality  of  the  cows  which  he 
will  feed  and  milk.  The  cow  shown  on  our  cover 
page  this  week  is  not  advocated  by  us' as  the  best 
breed  for  a  dairy  herd,  but  she  does  represent  high 
quality  type  for  her  particular  breed.  And  one 
should  remember  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  what  breed  he  shall  adopt,  for  all  the  special 
dairy  breeds  are  good  milk  producers,  but  of  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  individual  representa- 
tives of  that  breed  which  he  buys  or  keeps;  for 
therein  will  lie  much  of  the  secret  of  his  success  or 
his  failure,  whichever  it  is  to  be. 

Do  Not  Forget  Prolificacy 

WHEN  choosing  from  last  spring's  litters  of 
pigs  the  gilts  which  are  to  be  kept  as  breed- 
ers for  next  year,  do  not  forget  to  take  into 
consideration  the  prolificacy  of  their  dams.  This  is 
an  important  consideration  to  which  too  many  hog 
raisers  do  not  give  sufficient  attention.  Prolificacy 
of  hogs  which  are  kept  or  sold  for  breeding  pur- 
poses should  be  given  just  as  much  attention  as  is 
given  to  the  butterfat  production  of  dairy  cows; 
,  and  the  prolificacy  of  the  dam  of  a  boar  should  be 
considered  as  carefully  as  in  the  case  of  a  gilt. 

Remember  that  it  takes  the  same  labor,  the  same 
shelter  and  practically  the  same  feed  to  carry  thru 
the  period  of  gestation  a  sow  which  brings  you  only 
three  or  four  healthy  pigs  as  it  does  a  sow  which 
brings  you  ten  or  a  dozen  healthy  youngsters. 
These  are  items  which  must  be  considered  carefully 
if  one  would  be  successful  rather  than  a  failure  in 
pork  production;  the  man  who  ignores  such  over- 
head charges  as  these  in  his  business  is  doomed  to 
failure  soon  or  late  unless  the  gods  are  unusually 
good  to  him. 

Every  raiser  of  hogs  should  know  how  many  pigs 
each  of  his  brood  sows  brought  him  last  spring, 
and  how  many  of  them  matured  properly.  Then 
when  the  time  comes  to  pick  out  the  young  breed- 
ers for  next  year  he  should  consign  to  the  feedlot 
all  those  pigs  which  came  in  litters  of  less  than 
six,  and  an  even  better  standard  would  be  eight 
or  even  ten.  Then  from  those  litters  which  qualify 
from  the  standpoint  of  numbers  should  be  chosen 
the  best  individuals,  and  the  rest  should  be  sent 
to  the  feed  lot  with  those  small  litters.  The  breeder 
should  be  honest  with  himself  and  refuse  to  breed 
any  which  do  not  combine  these  two  essentials, 
prolific  ancestry  and  good  individual  qualities.  He 
should  be  equally  honest  with  every  one  else  and 
refuse  to  sell  as  breeders  all  those  which  do  not 
come  up  to  this  same  standard. 

The  hog  breeders'  associations  should  adopt  an 
advanced  registry  classification  based  on  number 
of  healthy  pigs  produced  just  as  the  dairy  cattle 
breeders'  associations  have  established  an  ad- 
vanced registry  classification  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  butterfat  produced  in  a  given 
length  of  time.  Such  a  registry  classification  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  hog  breeding  industry;  it 
would  rid  the  industry  of  many  fallacies  and  in- 
flated prices  now  existing  because  of  tfiat  some- 
time's  delusive  fetich  of  "show  points."  Not  that 
show  points  are  valueless,  for  they  are  of  great 
value  as  indicators  of  permanence  of  type  and 
breed  characteristics  which  mean  good  commer-. 
cial  qualities.  But  where  one  knows  both  the 
productive  tendencies  and  the  show  points  of  an 
animal,  he  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  judge 
its  ability  to  pay  him  a  profit  on  his  investment  in 
it  than  if  he  knew  nothing  about  its  productive 
tendencies.  For,  after  all,  productiveness  is  the 
real  foundation  of  the  hog  business,  and  "show 
points"  are  only  one  part  of  the  superstructure. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


DISREGARDING  the  advices  of  the  trade  to 
hold  off  cattle  for  a  few  weeks,  unless  the 
stuff  was  in  a  condition  that  holding  them 
In  the  feedlot  would  mean  a  loss  of  money,  the 
country  has  shipped  a  large  quantity  of  stuff,  and 
as  a  result  the  market  has  been  lower,  and  action 
somewhat  slow.  Price  depreciation  up  to  40  cents 
was  noted  on  the  opening  day  of  the  week,  but  the 
market  shaped  up  a  little  better  toward  the 
close,  and  prices  were  10  to  15  cents  higher 
than  the  values  on  the  initial  session,  but  yet  a  good 
quarter  lower  than  the  previous  time  of  compari- 
son. And,  too.  a  large  portion  of  the  overgenerous 
receipts  was  the  heavy  type  which  has  been  wanted 
for  some  time,  and  which  has  been  bringing  a  pre- 
mium. The  break  on  this  class  was  sharp  because 
of  the  healthy  supply. 

On  the  rise  the  buying  lacked  the  snap  character- 
istic of  a  market  that  is  on  the  upward  trend,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  shippers  injected  orders  of 
considerable  size  to  help  matters  along.  The  $11.50 
quotation  has  been  eliminated  from  the  top  of  the 
steer  market  because  of  the  sharp  break,  and  the 
range  of  pi  ices  has  shown  a  little  depreciation,  al- 
tho  the  bulk  of  sales  is  practically  steady  with  the 
opening  day  of  the  week.  The  stuff  below  the  prime 
quality  has  been  selling  slow,  despite  the  advance 
in  prices  that  was  paid  for  the  good  stuff  on  the 
closing  session,  which  was  quoted  higher.  Clear- 
ances in  the  trade  have  been  good,  despite  the  good- 
ly supplies.  This  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  the 
coolers  have  been  cleared  of  the  mass  of  stuff  that 
congested  the  consumptive  channels  the  week  be- 
fore. This  fact  is  pleasing  because  it  opens  the 
way  for  further  good  trade.  However,  this  fact  is 
based  upon  the  free  movement  of  stuff  in  the  con- 
sumptive market.  If  this  slows  up,  then  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  coolers  will  become  congested,  and 
conditions  be  reflected  in  the  trade. 

Market  has  been  good  for  stuff  that  was  selling 
above  the  $10  mark,  while  the  trade  for  steers  not 
possessing  the  necessary  quality  and  weight  to 
reach  that  mark  was  slow  and  inactive.  The  initial 
price  depression  was  held  over  for  this  class,  altho 
the  quotations  were  not  lower  than  the  opening  day. 
The  goodly  receipts  of  Westerns  and  the  supply  of 
native  thin  stuff,  together  with  the  poor  trade  that 
has  prevailed  in  the  feeder  market,  have  hurt  this 
trad--,  leaving  a  surplus  that  will  have  to  be  worked 
off  before  the  trade  tones  up  a  bit.  The  only  way 
this  can  be  accomplished  is  by  holding  back  the  thin 
cattle.  They  are  not  worth  much  in  a  thin  state, 
and  an  additional  week  or  so  of  feed  will  help  a 
good  deal,  provided,  however,  the  stuff  is  of  a 
class  that  will  show  its  feeding  in  additional  weight. 
For  the  skimps  that  eat  their  beads  off  and  show 
no  results  then,  ft  is  good  policy  to  send  them  to 
the  shambles,  for  it  is  a  loss  of  money  attempting 
to  pack  food  into  them. 

The  good  trade  on  the  close  was  affected  by 
smaller  receipts  than  were  expected.  This  is  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  sys- 
tematic marketing,  and  by  following  the  advices  of 
the  trade  to  the  country  in  the  matter  of  when  is 
the  best  time  to  ship  stuff  to  market.  In  face  of 
these  established  facts,  the  action  of  the  country  in 
flooding  the  market  with  stuff  when  it  begins  to 
work  up  a  little  tone  is  puzzling.  Good  choice  lots 
of  yearlings  have  been  selling  at  high  prices.  The 
list  of  sales  has  been  dotted  with  them,  and  all  up 
toward  the  top  of  the  list.  On  the  closing  day  year- 
lings of  the  right  quality  were  cashing  at  $10.35  to 
$10.60,  fully  15  cents  higher  than  the  opening  day. 
The  light  weight  babies,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered 
dull  demand,  and  rarely  showed  better  prices  than 
were  in  force  on  the  lowest  trade. 

While  the  top  was  $11.25  on  the  opening,  the  clos- 
ing top  of  $11.10  could  not  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  stuff  lacked  the  smooth 
finish  that  characterized  the  top-notch  stuff  that 
brought  the  $11.25.  Shipping  trade  at  first  was 
small,  enabling  the  local  operators  to  force  reces- 
sions due  to  the  curtailed  demand  and  the  liberal 
supplies. 

In  face  of  these  happenings,  the  only  logical  thing 
for  the  country  to  do  is  to  hold  back  the  stuff  as 
long  as  possible.  This  is  absolutely  essential  to 
tone  up  the  trade,  and  keep  it  out  of  the  rut  that  it 
is  in,  due  to  oversupplies.  It  is  uncanny  the  way 
the  country  acts.  If  the  market  gets  good  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  shippers  will  flock  into  market  with 
enough  stuff  to  go  around  and  leave  a  healthy  sur- 
plus; also  the  way  shippers  send  their  stuff  to  the 
shambles  on  a  breaking  market.  To  offset  these 
habits,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  market  betters 
when  treated  to  a  dose  of  light  receipts,  but  the 
country  fails  to  take  advantage  of  this  remedy  or 
cure. 

The  stocker  and  feeder  market  is  in  a  very  weak 
condition,  and  top  sales  are  only  quoted  at  $7.25. 
A  few  weeks  ago  this  market  was  selling  prime 
stuff — that  is,  prime  feeders — for  $8.  The  sharp 
breaks  in  the  finished  market  have  been  reflected 
severely  in  this  trade,  despite  the  seemingly  high 
prices  that  the  finished  stuff  is  bringing.    The  corn 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  ennWing  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  H'ogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2  .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4  .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux   City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10  .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5  .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..     .18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria,   111  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg  22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


crop  has  been  good  practically  all  over  the  corn 
belt,  and  it  is  puzzling  why  the  country  does  not  lay 
in  a  goodly  supply  of  feeders.  Figures  show  that 
the  fall  markets  are  good,  but  it  seems  as  tho  the 
country  is  rather  scary  in  taking  hold  for  fear  the 
trade  will  break  and  it  will  have  to  suffer  a  loss 
similar  to  that  of  a  year  or  more  ago.  At  that,  stuff 
at  $7.25  is  reasonably  cheap,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
values  will  go  lower,  altho  it  may  happen  if  the  cur- 
tailed demand  continues  and  the  heavy  receipts  of 
thin  stuff  continue. 

Large  supplies  of  thin  stuff  have  eliminated  the 
severe  competition  between  the  feeder  operators 
and  the  packers  that  prevailed  some  weeks  ago,  and 
they  also  have  cut  the  cost  of  stuff.  Glancing  at 
prevalent  prices  would  indicate  that  this  is  a  most 
advantageous  time  for  buying  thin  stuff  to  feed  over 
fhe  winter.  Assurances  are  practically  general  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  good  fall  grass,  and  also  an 
abundance  of* rough  stuff  that  will  winter  the  stock 
cheaply  and  prove  a  good  foundation  for  finishing 
in  the  spring. 

THE  bulk  of  the  sheep  sales  are  quoted  as  a 
dollar  higher  than  last  week,  with  the  top 
showing  an  increase  of  but  a  quarter.  The 
lambs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  down  to  60  cents 
lower.  Feeding  and  breeding  lambs  have  been  sell- 
ing at  the  season's  highest  levels.  The  country  has 
been  attracted  by  the  holding  up  of  prices  in  the 
lamb  market,  and  the  operators  have  been  unable  to 
supply  the  demand  for  the  stuff  to  go  back  to  the 
feedlots.  The  breeding  ewes,  probably  on  this  ac- 
count, have  been  selling  like  the  dickens.  Every 
operator  is  holding  his  ewes  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  feeding  lambs  and  the  high  prices  that  they  are 
bringing.  This  is  taken  as  a  good  indication  that 
the  country  expects  prices  will  hold  up  for  the  next 
year  or  two,  and  maybe  longer,  until  the  production 
increases  to  such  an  extent  that  there  will  be  no 
shortage  of  the  fleecy  stock.  The  impetus  that  the 
trade  was  given  more  than  a  year  ago  when  the 
country  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
sheep  was  fast  dwindling  to  nothing,  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  keep  prices  at  record  levels  ever  since. 

HOG  prices  are  somewhat  lower  than  last  week, 
but  the  restoration  of  the  $11.30  quotation,  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  sales,  has  brought  the 
trade  about  steady  with  the  prices  that  prevailed 
for  about  a  week.  Previous  to  this  time,  the  price 
for  best  stuff  went  to  $11.50,  but  this  was  but  a 
flash,  lasting  but  one  session.  On  the  lowest  ses- 
sion, some  sellers  said  that  the  grassy  stuff  was  50 
cents  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Quality  as  a  general 
thing  has  been  poorer,  and  the  range  of  prices,  in 
keeping  with  the  decline,  has  widened  remarkably. 
The  short  runs  undoubtedly  saved  the  trade  from 
going  lower,  and  toned  it  up  a  bit.  The  singeing 
hogs  to  go  to  Canadian  packers  have  been  selling 
highest.  Hogs  of  this  class  have  been  selling  around 
the  top  for  a  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  as  long 
as  the  war  continues  they  will  continue  to  do  so, 
unless,  of  course,  labor  conditions  across  the  line 
curtail  the  activities  of  the  Canadian  operators.  It 


has  been  noted  that  a  Calgary  packer  has  secured 
a  $3,000,000  ham  and  bacon  contract  from  France, 
and  another  contract  lor  chilled  beef  and  cured 
meat.  Deliveries  on  these  contracts  are  to  be  made 
in  October  and  March.  It  is  said  that  this  packer 
will  be  able  to  get  all  of  the  needed  pork  in  Al- 
berta, but  it  is  also  reported  that  he  will  have  some 
keen  competition  from  other  large  Canadian  oper- 
ators which  may  drive  him  into  the  American  mar- 
kets in  event  values  get  too  hot  for  this  packer  to 
operate.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  American 
markets  will  be  patronized  a  bit.  and  this  business 
undoubtedly  will  keep  up  the  demand  for  the  singe- 
ing hogs,  as  well  as  the  ham  type. 

Markets  around  the  circuit  have  been  irregular; 
that  is,  some  are  higher  with  the  increase  in  Chi- 
cago, while  some  markets  in  the  West  are  lower. 
Speculators  have  been  operating  with  some  freedom, 
indicating  that  they  believe  that  the  trade  will  get 
better. 

TRADE  in  the  grain  markets  has  been  about 
steady,  taken  as  a  whole.  Of  course  values 
have  fluctuated,  but  reactions  from  day  to 
day  following  the  breaks  have  kept  values  about 
on  a  steady  plane.  In  some  cases  the  trade  has  been 
higher,  with  fractional  advances,  while  in  more  in- 
stances the  market  has  been  lower,  with  small  price 
depreciation. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

It  is  reported  that  half  the  Pacific  coast  wheat 
and  75  per  cent  of  the  barley  has  been  sold. 

*  *  * 

Crops  in  Great  Britain  are  officially  reported  as 
95  per  cent  wheat  and  oaf-:,  and  99  per  cent  barley. 

*  *  * 

Captain  Phillips,  who  returned  from  his  Kansas 
farms,  predicts  90,000,000  bushels  wheat  and  as 
much  corn  for  the  State. 

*  *  * 

The  Illinois  Central  crop  report  says  two  weeks 
more  of  good  weather  will  insure  practically  a  nor- 
mal crop  of  corn.   Average  yield  of  oats,  45  bushels. 

*  *  * 

The  Burlington  Road's  crop  report  says  corn 
progressed  well  last  week  and  there  is  enough 
moisture  in  the  ground  in-  its  territory  for  fall  plow- 
ing. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  bull  leaders  talks  $2  for  wheat  even- 
tually, and  others  say  that  their  faith  in  higher 
prices  is  as  firmly  fixed  as  ever.  Bears  are  waiting 
and  watching. 

*  *  * 

Exports  of  provisions  from  principal  ports  last 
week  compare  as  follows: 

This  wk.        Last  wk.        Last  yr. 

Pork,  brls   570  3,280  2,750 

Lard,  lbs  11.999.000         7,107,000  8.530.000 

Meats   17,178,000       13,703,000  13,069,000 

*  *  * 

World's  shipments  of  wheat  last  week  decreased 
409,000  bushels  and  totaled  12,690,000  bushels, 
agomst  7,584,000  bushels  a  year  ago.  Corn  totaled 
4  823,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  703.000  bushels, 
and  compared  with  5,722,000  bushels  a  year  aso. 
Oats  were  3,064,000  bushels,  decreasing  538.000 
bushels  and  comparing  with  1,782,000  bushels  a 
year  ago. 

*  *  * 

Canadian  visible  supply  of  wheat  this  week  de- 
creased 2,112,000  bushels,  while  oats  decreased  1,- 
324,000  bushels  and  barley  decreased  554,000  bush- 
els.   Comparative  totals  follow: 

This  wk        Lastwk.  Lastyr. 

Wheat   13,766,000       15.878,000  3,616.000 

Oats   12,092,000       11,368,000  966.000 

Barley    1,228,000        1,782,000  238,000 

*  *  * 

The  Northwestern  road's  crop  report  says  corn  in 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebras- 
ka promises  a  large  surplus  of  good  grain.  Iowa 
has  75  to  80  per  cent  of  merchantable  corn,  or  225,- 
000,000  to  250,000,000  bushels.  Ten  days  more  of 
good  weather  will  practically  put  the  entire  corn 
crop  of  the  Northwestern  territory  beyond  danger 
of  frost. 

*  *  * 

Visible  supply  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  this 
week  decreased  690.000  bushels,  compared  with  an 
increase  of  786,000  bushels  a  year  ago.  Corn  visible 
increased  188,000  bushels,  oats  3,711.000  bushels, 
rye  215,000  bushels,  and  barley  134,000  bushels. 
Comparative  totals  follow:   •  .  ,vr 

f>,ic:wk  Lastwk.         i^asL  yi . 

W„ea,   S  .  «:||0.000  ggS 

SS  «8B8  NSS 

JSriey  .v.'.::::  Jswo    1.905.000  931.000 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


New  Cord  Tire 


THIS  is  the  newest  and  most  successful  cord 
tire  which  recently  has  been  used  with  such 
good  success  on  racing  automobiles.  The 
old  tires  were  a  combination  of  rubber  and  woven 
cotton  fabric.    This  type  of  tire  is  said  to  be  less 


likely  to  break  during  a  race,  and  consequently 
in  demand  by  the  "speed  demons." 

Putting  Old  Sol  to  Work 

THE  United  States  Government,  for  the  first 
time,  thru  its  solar  research  investigations, 
is  keeping  close  tab  on  the  sun,  counting  up 
the  millions  and  billions  of  horse  power  that  fall 
on  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  heat  every  day.  Old 
Sol  can't  quit  his  job  for  a  minute  nowadays  with- 
out having  it  recorded  in  black  and  white;  at  least 
he  can't  do  it  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Madison,  Wis., 
or  Lincoln,  Neb.  In  each  of  these  cities  Uncle 
Sam  has  established  solar  research  stations,  where, 
high  up  above  the  tree  tops,  little  instruments 
tick  away  all  day  long,  recording  every  time  the 
sun  falls  down  on  his  job  of  supplying  the  world 
with  the  right  amount  of  heat. 

At  each  of  these  stations  is  a  little  "glass  dome 
set  on  an  iron  plate  on  the  roof  of  a  building  and 
connected  with  the  laboratory  in  a  room  down 
below  by  electric  wires.  Inside  of  this  dome  or 
bulb  are  four  little  squares,  two  black  and  two 
white,  the  black  and  white  alternating  as  on  a 
checker  board.  These  little  squares  consist  of 
platinum  wire  wound  on  mica  plates,  the  black 
squares  merely  being  coated  with  black  enamel. 
This  part  of  the  apparatus  takes  care  of  the  sun's 
heat  impulses  and  transmits  them  by  the  electric 
wires  to  the  room  down  below,  where  there  is 
another  instrument,  a  clock-like  affair,  which  re- 
ceives these  impulses  and  marks  them  off  in  wavy 
lines  on  a  roll  of  paper. 

The  black  squares  in  the  glass  dome  on  the  roof 
naturally  absorb  more  of  the  sun's  heat  than  the 
white,  and,  on  account  of  this  additional  heat,  offer 
more  resistance  to  the  electric  current  passing 
thru  them.  Downstairs  the  clock-like  instrument 
measures  the  difference  in  resistance  between  the 
t  wo  sets  of  squares,  causing  the  pen  to  move  across 
the  paper  as  more  or  less  resistance  is  encoun- 
tered. From  this  sheet  of  paper  the  operator  can 
determine  the  number  of  calories  of  heat  or  horse 
power  given  off  by  the  sun. 

On  a  hot  day  last  July  one  of  Mr.  Kimball's  in- 
struments recorded  heat  energy  of  over  one  horse 
power  per  square  yard.  Multiply  this  by  10,000,  the 
number  of  square  yards  in  a  300-foot  city  block, 
and  you  have  something  like  10,000  horse  power  of 
heat  energy  going  to  waste  in  every  city  block  dur- 
ing a  summer  day.  Divide  this  up  among  thirty  or 
so  families  and  every  housewife  in  the  block  would 
have  enough  power — if  it  could  be  utilized — to  do 
the  washing  and  ironing,  light  the  house  and  run 
the  automobile.  Then  there  would  be  enough  left 
over  to  run  several  machine  shops  and  factories. 
In  short,  enough  power  in  the  shape  of  heat  energy 
is  going  to  waste  over  the  world  to  run  every  fac- 
tory, light  every  house,  keep  the  railway  ■  trains 
going  and  furnish  motive  power  for  thousands 
of  automobiles.  Millions  and  billions  of  horse 
power  are  floating  around  in  the  atmosphere — only 
waiting  for  some  lucky  chap  to  show  the  world 
how  to  harness  them. 


Those  of  you  who  feel  you  take  your  life  in  your 
hands  every  time  you  cross  a  street  at  night  (be- 
cause of  the  dangerous  glare  of  automobile  lamps) 
take  heart. 

A  simple  plan  to  eliminate  this  danger  pre- 
sented by  the  invention  of  a  western  genius.  A  sim- 
ple hood  attachment  placed  on  the  front  of  an  auto- 
mobile headlight  is  so  designed  that  It  permits  the 
rays  of  light  to  be  cast  downward,  yet  shields  them 
from  glaring  into  the  eyes  of  automobillsts  coming 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

And,  Incidentally,  from  blinding  you. 


Cover  for  Milk  Bottles 

A HANDLE  and  cover  for  milk  bottles  and 
other  like  containers  consists  of  a  device 
that  may  be  quickly  and  easily  applied  to  the 
bottle  and  as  quickly  detached.  With  it  the  bot- 
tle may  be  held  in  any  position  and  the  liquid 
poured.  An  added  fea- 
ture consists  of  a  cover 
which  is  adapted  to  over- 
lay accurately  the  bottle 
top.  A  rearwardly  pro- 
jecting thumbpiece 
enables  the  user  to  lift 
the  cover  at  will.  This 
is  a  handy  little  device 
that  undoubtedly  would 
appeal  to  many  wives  of 
farmers.  While  the  cost 
of  the  apparatus  is  not  available,  it  is  said  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  who  cannot  afford  to 
experiment  in  their  purchases. 


Autos  in  Use  in  U.  S. 

IN  1906  about  48,000  automobiles  were  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  registra- 
tion in  the  various  States.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  the  State  records  showed 
2,445,664  cars.  This  included  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  had  8,009.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  cars  in  each  State;  the  fig- 
ures include  motor  trucks  in  most  of  the  States,  but 
do  not  include  motorcycles.  The  figures  for  Texas 
and  South  Carolina  are  estimated: 


Alabama    11,634 

Arizona    7,753 

Arkansas   8,021 

California   163,797 

Colorado    28,894 

Connecticut    41,121 

Delaware    5,052 

Florida    10,850 

Georgia    25,000 

Idaho    7,071 

Illinois   180,832 

Indiana    96,915 

Iowa   145,109 

Kansas    72,520 

Kentucky    19.500 

Louisiana    11,380 

Maine    15,700 

Maryland    31,047 

Massachusetts  ...102,633 

Michigan   114,845 

Minnesota    93.269 

Mississippi    9,669 

Missouri    76.462 

Montana    14,540 


Nebraska    59 

Nevada    2 

New  Hampshire  . .  13 

New  Jersey    81 

New  Mexico    5 

New  York   255 

North  Carolina  . .  21 
North  Dakota  ...  24 

Ohio   181 

Oklahoma  .......  25 

Oregon    23 

Pennsylvania  ....  160 
Rhode  Island    16 


South  Carolina  ...  15 

South  Dakota   28 

Tennessee    7 

Texas    40 

Utah    9 

Vermont   11 

Virginia    21 

Washington   38 

\V>st  Virginia    13 

Wisconsin    79 

Wyoming    3 


,000 
,009 
440 
848 
,100 
242 
,000 
908 
,332 
,032 
585 
137 
362 
,000 
,724 
.618 
000 
,177 
,499 
357 
823 
279 
741 
976 


New  Beehive  Invented  . 

A NORFOLK,  Va.,  inventor  has  hit  upon  a  de- 
vice that  should  be  practical  for  persons  in- 
terested in  securing  a  first  class  beehive. 
The  beehive  illustrated  here  is  made  of  asbestos 
slate  mounted  upon  a  frame  of  wood.    The  top  of 

the  beehive  is  so  de- 
vised that  the  frames, 
or  holders,  have  pro- 
jections at  their  ends 
which  overlap  the  in- 
ner portions  of  the  top 
on  each  wall.  There 
is  a  filing  bar  which 
rests  upon  the  top  of 
the  walls  and  extends 
inward  and  overlaps  the  end  portions  of  the  frame, 
so  that  when  put  together  the  beehive  is  securely 
held  on  all  sides. 


Manger  for  Animal-pens 

IT  REMAINED  for  a  resident  of  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
the  home  of  so  many  progressive  farmers,  to 
invent  the  type  of  manger  for  animals  illus- 
trated here.  The  drawing  practically  explains  the 
device.  It  comprises  a  series  of  upright  posts, 
the  posts  being  spaced 
apart  to  provide  an  open- 
ing for  the  manger.  The 
manger  is  so  arranged 
that  it  may  be  tilted  in- 
wardly or  outwardly  in 
the  opening.  There  is  a 
latch  secured  to  the 
frame.    It  is  quite  evi- 


character  can  be  put  to 
use  to  good  advantage  upon  any  well  regulated 
farm. 


Invisible  Periscope  Wanted 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON  recently  suggested  an 
idea  for  ambitious  inventors.  "I  wish  some 
young  fellow,"  he  said,  "would  invent  an  in- 
visible periscope.  Let  him  get  up  a  contrivance 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  a  submarine  to  see  its 
victim  without  projecting  its  huge,  ugly  eye  out  of 
the  water  to  give  warning.  Then  let  him  approach 
the  Naval  Consulting  Board  with  this,  and,  if  it  is 
successful,  his  fame  is  made. 

"And  it  shouldn't  be  so  hard  to  invent,"  the 
world's  greatest  inventor  added,  "if  some  young  fel- 
low that's  got  brains  gets  to  work  at  it." 


Engine  Flexible  Disc 

AS  A  RULE,  the  tractor  owner  is  quite  pro- 
gressive and  fairly  prosperous.  He  practices 
the  good  farm  methods  and  has  good  crops. 
Generally  speaking,  he  considers  it  poor  economy 
to  have  an  expensive  power  unit  and  not  have  suit- 
able tillage  equipment.  The  engine  flexible  disc 
shown  in  the  illustration  in  the  center  of  these 
pages  is  especially  designed  and  adapted  for  trac- 
tor use.  Its  construction  is  heavy;  it  has  oversize 
axles  and  oversize  bearings.    It  is  thoroly  braced 


> 


The  Above  Illustration  Shows  the  Latest  Engine  Flexllil 

ported  to  Be  Meeting  Wit 

thruout.  It  has  an  adjustable  and  universal  engine 
hitch,  which  is  patented;  double  reaches  and  flexible 
connection  between  front  and  rear  section.  It  is 
regularly  equipped  with  weight  pans,  and  has  a 
special  steel  platform  for  the  rear  section.  Either 
round  or  cutout  discs  are  furnished  to  the  farmer 
as  desired  by  the  Ohio  concern  which  manufactures 
the  disc  shown  in  the  picture. 

Patents  Thrashing  Separator 

THE  Crookston  (Minn.)  Times  says  that  a  resi- 
dent of  Crookston  has  received  his  final 
letters  patent  on  a  new  grain  separator  for 
thrashing  machines. 

"The  new  machine  is  smaller  than  the  standard 
separator,  but  will  accomplish  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  less  power  and  in  the  same  time,"  says 
the  Times.  "It  is  the  claim  of  the  inventor  that 
his  machine  when  installed  in  a  body  built  for  it 
will  be  only  two-thirds  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
present  thrashing  machine,  that  it  will  operate 
with  less  power,  will  be  more  easily  moved  and 
will  thrash  as  much  straw  in  a  day  as  any  of  the 
larger  machines.  This  will  not  only  mean  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  thrashing  machines,  but  on 
account  of  the  use  of  less  power,  the  smaller  orig- 
inal investment  and  the  greater  ease  of  movement, 
the  price  of  thrashing  could  be  lowered  to  the 
farmer. 

"It  is  not  expected  that  the  new  machines  will 
be  manufactured  here,  but  some  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  get  them  on  the  market  in  the 
very  near  future." 

For  Full   Information   Keg-inling    \ny  of  TkM«  v«'* 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Thrashing  Scanding  Gtz:  - 

WITHIN  one  year,  possibly  two,  tneie  will  be 
no  call  for  harvest  hands  when  the  wheat  in 
Kansas  is  ready  for  cutting.  At  least  this 
is  the  belief  of  the  farmers  in  Kansas.  Machines 
invented  during  the  last  year  have  been  tried  out 
this  summer  by  the  farmers  with  success.  No 
harvesters,  when  the  machines  are  in  use  will  be 
needed. 

The  machine  which  the  farmers  believe  will  sup- 
plant the  harvest  hands  is  propelled  by  four  horses 
and  operated  by  two  men.  In  size  and  appearance 
it  resembles  a  header. 

The  machines  do  not  head  the  wheat.  They 
thrash  the  wheat  from  the  stalk.  The  straw  is  left 
standing  and  uncut  on  the  ground.  The  wheat  runs 
into  the  sacks  from  the  side  of  the  machines.  With— 
out  shocking  or  stacking,  the  thrashing  is  done 
direct. 

The  machines  can  be  run  on  the  wet  wheat  fields 
as  nicely  as  the  binders,  according  to  the  farmers. 
This  year,  except  where  the  ground  is  excessively 
moistened,  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  use  the 
machines  satisfactorily  in  every  instance. 

What  such  a  machine  will  mean  to  Kansas,  if  its 
use  becomes  general,  is  inestimable.  One  thing  it- 
portends  is  a  certainty.    There  will  no  longer  be 


>!-<•  Pot  on  the  Market  by  an  Ohio  Concern.    The  Diac  In  Re- 
•emeral  Approval  From  Farmer* 

need  of  the  clarion  call  for  50,000  harvesters. 

Kansas  farmers  are"  not  given  to  dreams.  But 
during  the  last  few  years  they  have  seen  the  neces- 
sity of  the  abolition  of  harvesters.  No  trouble 
would  be  experienced  by  the  farmers  if  the  harvest 
hands  coming  to  the  wheat  fields  all  wished  to 
work.   But  they  don't. 

A  large  percentage  of  them  are  men  who  re- 
fuse virtually  outright  to  help  with  the  wheat  cut- 
ting. They  don't  come  to  help  the  farmers  and 
themselves  but  to  prove  an  obstacle  in  the  harvest 
and  in  the  way  of  men  who  really  desire  employ- 
ment.  The  farmers  have  come  to  realize  this. 

This  year's  harvest  has  shown  the  farmers  of 
Kansas  that  something  is  needed  to  supplant  the 
harvesters.  Many  farmers  have  lost  nearly  their 
entire  wheat  crop  as  a  result  of  the  incendiary 
working  of  the  "hobo"  type. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  fields  in  western  Kansas 
have  been  burned,  with  almost  a  total  loss  to  the 
farmer.  The  breaking  of  the  machinery  has  held 
up  the  harvesting  in  northwestern  Kansas  at  the 
most  critical  times. 

Heavy  rains  have  fallen  this  summer,  especially 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  The  hoboes 
wait  until  the  fields  have  just  about  dried  sufficient- 
ly for  the  work  of  cutting  to  begin  and  then  break 
the  machines. 

This  delays  the  harvesting  for  days,  and  by  the 
time  the  farmers  have  made  repairs  for  the  cutting 
rainfall  again  usually  interferes. 

With  the  new  combination  machines  Kansas  will 
have  practically  all  the  workers  it  needs  within 
the  State  to  do  the  work.  No  call  for  outside  as- 
sistance will  be  necessary. 

Intention*  and  »l»eoverlea.  Write  The  Farming;  llnNlnea* 


Grinder  for  Mower  Knives 

ACHICAGOAN  is  the  inventor  of  this  simple, 
yet  interesting,  grinding  machine  specially 
adapted  for  mower  knives.  It  will  be  seen 
by  inspection  of  the  diagram  published  herewith 
that  there  is  an  apparatus  to  the  right  of  the  abra- 
sive wheel  which  holds 
the  knife  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  come  in  just 
the  right  contact  with 
the  wheel  as  it  revolves. 
At  the  proper  time,  the 
arm,  or  blade-holder,  can 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  be 
carried  out  of  contact 
with  the  wheel.  A  pat- 
ent for  this  device  was 
applied  for  in  June,  1914, 
and  since  has  been  re- 
newed. The  machine  is 
about  three  feet  in 
height  and  is  substantially  built.  It  is  designed 
Lj  ^.and  wear  and  tear  as  well  as  to  give  service 
as  a  grinder. 

To  Show  Farm  Devices 

WITH  the  exhibition  space  practically  all  as- 
signed, a  number  of  important  improve- 
ments made  in  the  grounds  and  buildings, 
and  a  list  of  attractions  never  surpassed  at  any 
fair,  the  directors  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Show,  with  which  is  now  combined  the 
Peoria  District  Fair,  are  confident  that  the  annual 
exhibition,  which  will  open  in  Peoria,  111.,  Sept.  26, 
will  be  the  most  successful  from  every  point  of 
view  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  This 
year's  exhibit  will  be  a  two-weeks'  event,  opening 
Bept.  26  and  continuing  until  Oct.  4. 

The  usual  attractive  display  of  farm  operating 
equipment  will  be  seen.  There  will  also  be  a  big 
showing  of  automobiles  and  tractors.  A  tractor 
demonstration  will  be  one  of  the  features.  Ex- 
hibitors have  been  assured  that  they  will  be  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  ground  to  stage  a  real 
tractor  show. 

The  directors  have  decided  to  continue  the  plan 
inaugurated  last  year  of  having  political  days.  An 
entirely  new  feature  this  year  will  be  running  races. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  five-day  meet 
with  four  to  six  races  each  day.  Some  of  the  fast- 
est horses  and  most  competent  jockeys  in  the  coun- 
try will  participate.  The  plans  for  entertainment 
are  on  a  generous  scale.  They  include  four  days 
of  harness  horse  racing  with  $10,000  in  purses, 
four  days  of  base  ball  tournament  with  $1,200  in 
purses,  and  one  day  of  automobile  races. 

The  Fair  offers  this  year  $20,000  in  premiums  for 
livestock,  thus  insuring  one  of  the  greatest  exhibits 
of  this  character  that  has  ever  been  seen. 


An  Automobile  Fender 

THE  automobile  fender  illustrated  in  this  pic- 
ture is  the  device  of  an  Idaho  man  who,  in- 
stead of  devoting  his  time  to  the  studying 
of  getting  speed  out  of  the  machine,  has  spent  his 
spare  moments  in  devising  a  patent  that  is  quite 
lively  to  save  lives  in 
case  of  emergency. 
Under  normal  condi- 
tions this  fender  is 
somewhat  raised  at  an 
angle.  It  has  mechan- 
ism in  the  nature  of  a 
catch  controlled  by  a 
crank  arm  which  can 
instantly  be  released, 
thereby    lowering  the 

fender  to  the  height  most  likely  to  pick  up  a  per- 
bon  uniortunate  enough  to  cross  in  front  of  the 
machine. 


Illinoisan  Invents  Harrow 

THAT  the  harrow  illustrated  here  is  likely  to 
be  in  general  use  within  a  reasonably  short 
time  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  device, 
shortly  after  it  was  invented  by  a  Moline,  111.,  man, 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  large  corporation 
which  deals  in  farm  im- 
plements. The  harrow, 
as  described  in  a  techni- 
cal way,  is  a  "combina- 
tion with  a  frame,  having 
sidebars,  of  tooth-carry- 
ing bars  for  their  central 
port'ons  horizontally  dis- 
posed and  Journaled  on 
the  sidebar,  having  their 
end  portions  inclined  up- 
wardly at  an  angle."  It  is  evident  that  the  device 
fs  durable,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  simplicity. 


Handy  All  Around  Tractor 

THIS  illustration  shows  a   handy  all  afound 
farm  tractor,  which  can  fit  into  the  opera- 
tion of  any  farm,  big  or  small.    It  is  a  trac- 
tor that  operates  under  all  conditions.    The  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  concern  which  places  this  machine  on 


the  market  has  seen  to  it  in  its  manufacture  that 
it  is  durable  as  well  as  practical. 

Attention,  Farmer  Motorists! 

EVERY  farmer  who  uses  a  car  for  pleasure  pur- 
poses realizes,  that  safety  in  right  driving  is 
essential  to  real  enjoyment.  To  promote 
this,  some  means  of  positive  and  sure  night  sig- 
naling seems  to  be  necesary.  There  have  been  all 
sorts  of  mechanisms,  consisting  of  arrows,  lights, 
swinging  indicators  and  what  not,  proposed  and 
invented — but  none  has  come  in  use  to  any  great 
extent,  because  of  being  so  different  from  the  usual 
method  of  day  signaling  with  the  hand.  Taking  a 
left  hand  drive  car,  the  holding  out  of  the  left  hand 
is  universally  and  quickly  recognized  as  a  signal 
for  a  turn  to  the  left,  while  holding  the  hand 
straight  up  is  known  to  be  the  signal  for  a  stop  or 
turn  to  the  right. 

A  Milwaukee  motorist,  noting  how  simple  day 
signaling  really  was  and  how  natural  it  is  for  one 
driver  to  watch  the  other,  has  invented  an  illumi- 
nated hand  which  he  has  called  the  "universal  sig- 
nal." This  device  allows  the  motorist  to  signal  at 
night  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  so  naturally  and 
unconsciously  during  the  daytime.  When  he  holds 
this  signal  out  he  feels  sure  the  motorists  follow- 
ing see  his  signal — he  himself  can  see  that  it  is 
working. 

The  device  is  made  up  of  a  blown  celluloid  hand 
which  is  fitted  over  .a  tubular  battery  lamp.  This 
lamp,  which  is  lighted  only  for  an  instant  when 
signaling,  has  a  special  reflector  which  throws  the 
rays  of  the  lamp  uniformly  into  the  hand  and  illu- 
minates it  so  that  it  can  easily  be  seen  for  at  least 
300  feet.  The  hand  may  be  removed  and  the  device 
used  as  an  emergency  lamp  on  the  road  or  in  the 
garage,  which  makes  it  desirable  to  have  in  any 
motor  car.  One  of  the  city  officials  has  also  pro- 
posed the  use  of  the  device  by  the  traffic  officers, 
not  only  for  downtown  intersections,  but  for  those 
stations  in  parks  during  concerts  or  other  cele- 
brations when  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  an  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  traffic. 


Preventing  Loss  to  Farmers 

TNHE  American  farmer  loses  hundreds  of  thou- 
ands  of  dollars  yearly  because  myriads  of 
insects,  worms  and  the  like  attack  plants 
themselves  or  their  roots.  Many  different  kinds 
of  poisons,  as  well  as -chemicals,  have  been  tried 
out,  such  as  those  which  are  diluted  in  water  and 
then  sprayed  on  the  growing  plants,  and  again 
those  forms  of  insecticide  which  are  simply  blown 
on  the  plants  in  the  form  of  powder.  There  is  also 
a  method  widely  employed  whereby  bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  poured  into  the  holes  made  in  the  soil 
around  the  roots  of  the  plants.  A  common  spray- 
ing solution  used  for  this  work  is  based  on  the  use 
of  arsenate;  gases  have  also  been  used,  such  as 
hydrocyanide. 

Isador  Kitsee,  a  well-known  inventor  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  perfected  and  patented  an  electrical 
system  intended  for  the  protection  of  trees  and 
plants,  by  killing  the  larvae,  eggs,  etc. 

The  cost  of  this  system  is  said  to  be  small  and 
the  means  of  applying  it  comparatively  simple.  The 
underlying  principle  of  Mr.  Kitsee's  invention  con- 
sists in  the  generating  of  the  insecticide,  which  is 
preferably  in  the  form  of  free  gas,  or  a  gas  evolved 
from  a  solution  with  the  aid  of  an  electric  current, 
and  applying  the  gas,  or  gas  containing  solution 
in  a  nascent  state,  to  the  soil  or  plant  infested  with 
the  insects,  their  larvae  or  eggs.  Either  the  plant 
may  be  treated  by  this  method,  or  the  soil  may  be 
freed  from  the  obnoxious  insects. 

Rats  every  year  destroy  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
growing  sugar  cane  in  Jamaica. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
IT  WAS  the  last  end  of  November 

when  Daddy  Price  was  brought 
home.  Only  partly  restored  to  health 
by  his  stay  at  the  Bradley  home,  he 
was  able  to  get  about  a  little  when 
the  house  was  warm  enough  for  him 
to  venture  out  of  bed.  There  was 
danger  of  a  relapse,  which  peril 
caused  him  to  be  a  much  guarded  and 
continuously  peevish  man. 

He  tolerated  Jeff,  not  only  because 
the  lad  had  earned  certain  rights,  but 
because  he  could  tell  good  Indian 
stories  about  Arizona,  and  once  in  a 
while  be  could  be  beaten  at  a  game 
of  checkers. 

It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  "didder- 
ing" that  he  got  himself  dressed  for 
a  while  at  noontime  each  day,  or  every 
other  day,  as  the  ebb  and  tide  of  his 
strength  permitted.  Maggie  said  she 
was  proud  of  him.  She  invited  Jeff 
in  to  spend  the  evening  when  he  had 
plans  to  discuss,  but  after  the  first 
tonic  had  been  opposed  and  disposed 
of,  he  tactfully  omitted  farm  subjects. 
He  had  wanted  to  plant  cowpeas.  He 
had  patiently  explained  that  all  kinds 
of  legumes  were  good  fodder  for  the 
cattle;  but,  moreover,  they  gave  nitro- 
gen to  the  soil,  and  saved  buying  a 
more  expensive  fertilizer.  It  was 
Greek  to  Daddy  and  to  the  heiress. 

"It's  nonsense,"  the  old  man  lisped 
in  his  pining  voice,  as  he  lay  by  the 
blazing  fire  on  the  old  couch,  while 
Jeff  and  Maggie  at  the  red-covered 
table  pored  over  the  catalog  of  seeds. 
"I've  farmed  it  fer  forty  year,  an'  I 
know  how  to  git  nitergin  in  the 
ground.  I  plow  it  in.  No  need  o' 
bnvin'  fertilizer  a-tall.  You  keen  the 
land  stirred  ud,  an' — an'  the  nitergin 
goes  along  down  inter  the  soil  with 
the  sun  an'  the  rain  an'  the  wind. 
Why,  young  feller,  don't  tell  me  that 
the  air  ain't  plumb  full  o'  nitergin. 
I  know  better.  The  Almighty  ain't 
buying  fertilizer  fer  that,  is  He?  An' 
if  He  wants  nitergin  in  the  soil  He's 
goin'  to  git  it  there  somehow,  cow- 
peas  or  no  cowpeas." 

Jeff  listened  to  this  speech  with 
the  courtesy  of  silence.  The  old 
man's  shaky  hands  were  clinched  at 
his  side,  and  his  faded  eyes  generated 
fire  that  seemed  dangerous. 

"Never  mind.  Daddy,  dear,"  Maggie 
interposed.  "We  don't  care  about  the 
cowpeas,  anyway.  So  don't  you  care 
a  mite  about  it.  I'm  going  to  get  the 
checkerboard  and  arrange  the  men 
all  ready  for  von  to  beat  Jeff  Wheeler 
so  he  just  can't  see  a  thing." 

She  smiled  furtively  at  Jeff,  which 
warmed  the  boy's  lonely  heart — lonelv 
because  here  the  road  to  success  lay 
among  the  traditions  and  obstacles  of 
a  hit-or-miss  way  of  conducting  a 
farm.  He  smiled  back  grimly  and  ran 
his  fingers  thru  his  thick,  obstinate 
locks. 

"T'm  ready  to  be  beaten,"  he  said, 
"but  only  at  checkers." 

"And  not  always  at  that?"  Maggie 
smiled  archly. 

Did  the  child  understand?  Did 
Maggie  begin  to  comprehend  more 
tlian  just  a  part  of  this  great  science 
of  the  soil?  Of  course  she  could  not, 
being  a  child — being  a  woman-child. 
And  Jeff  needed  to  remind  himself 
that  he  was  not  retreating,  but  that 
ho  was  advancing  inch  by  inch,  that 
the  Price  property  once  so  impover- 
ished was  already  yielding  him  board 
and  lodging,  and  that  he  had  recently 
bought,  himself  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
with  an  outdoor  outfit  of  storm  boots 
and  an  "Arctic"  coat  and  cap.  And, 
besides,  he  had  the  situation  well  in 
hand.  The  sale  of  the  hogs  and  his 
own  coming  efforts  upon  the  firewood 
would  put  the  little  family  thru  the 
winter  with  comforts  that  they  would 
not  have  enjoyed  except  for  his  disin- 
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terested  toil.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, he  could  see  that  the  problems 
of  the  place  must  be  worked  out  in 
his  own  room  at  the  new  dairy. 

It  was  not  until  spring  came  that 
the  old  man's  mind  appeared  to  be 
receptive  enough  to  take  in  one  or 
two  new  ideas.  At  least  Jeff  had  sud- 
denly become  so  enthused  over  the 
corn  contest,  long  since  announced, 
that  he  forgot  his  limitations  with 
Daddy  Price,  and  went  out  in  a  day 
of  sunshine  to  look  at  the  future 
scene  of  triumph.  He  came  back  so 
fired  with  confidence  and  high  hopes 


dampen  his  enthusiasm.  It  merely 
softened  it. 

"Is  it  some  good  lucky  thing?"  she 
asked. 

"I  think  it  is  a  good  plucky  thing," 
Jeff  grinned,  and  with  his  hat  tucked 
under  his  arm  he  strode  to  the  foot  of 
the  couch,  radiating  youth,  vigor,  and 
happiness.  "It's  time  to  win  the  first 
prize  of  the  corn  contest." 

"This  is  only  March,  Jeff,"  Maggie 
said. 

"Yes,  and  dry  enough  to  break  the 
soil  again  on  the  new  corn  patch. 
You  see,  it  ought  to  be  plowed  several 


She  Had  Chosen  a  Dark  Night  for  n  Purpose 


that  he  broke  in  unannounced  upon 
Maggie  by  the  grate  fire,  quietly  read- 
ing aloud  out  of  a  book  she  had  bor- 
rowed of  Mrs.  Bradley.  Daddy  was 
half  listening  on  the  couch.  It  was 
still  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  fall 
into  a  drowse,  but  he  wakened  at  Jeff's 
entrance,  saw  the  glowing  look  of  his 
eyes,  and  roused  himself  to  a  half- 
sitting  posture. 

"I  have  good  news,"  the  young  man 
said.    "Guess  what  it  is." 

"Oh,  I  hope  it's  something  lucky!" 
Maggie  replied,  shoving  a  chair  to- 
ward him.  "Come  in  and  get  warm, 
Jeff.    Are  you  cold?" 

"Par  from  cold,"  Jeff  smiled.  "I'm 
enjoying  warm  weather."  He  glanced 
at  Maggie  holding  her  book  in  one 
hand  while  with  the  other  she  stroked 
a  kitten  that  lay  in  her  lap.  She  wore 
a  new  woolen  dress  with  a  bit  of 
lace  at  the  bare  throat,  her  shoes 
were  neat,  and  her  big  brown  braids 
lay  ropelike  upon  her  shoulders.  The 
sight  of  her  improved  looks  did  not 


times  before  planting." 

Just  here  one  of  Daddy's  fitful  spells 
of  comprehension  seized  him. 

"You  goin'  in  a  corn  contest,  young 
feller?"  he  asked,  teetering  on  one 
elbow.  "That's  foolish.  You  can't 
make  a  thing  outer  this  land.  It 
ain't  a  good  climate  fer  corn,  anyhow. 
An'  the  land  ain't  right  fer  farmin'. 
I  know.  I've  tried  it.  Why,  where'd 
you  think  you'd  put  in  the  plow  fer 
such  a  thing  as  that?" 

Jeff  glanced  at  Maggie  for  sympa- 
thy. Slowly  she  shook  her  head,  then 
turned  to  Daddy. 

"Now,  sick  man,  you  know  you 
mustn't  get  excited."  She  bent  over 
and  patted  the  knotty,  but  weak,  hand 
that  lay  on  the  cotton  blanket  that 
covered  him.  "You  never  mind  about 
the  corn  contest.  It  is  only  for  big 
boys  like  Jeff — big  strong  fellows — 
big  enough  to  plow  up  the  ground  and 
do  things  like  that." 

Her  motherly  manner  irritated  him. 
"Get  out,  Maggie!    There,  I'm  all  of 


a  didder  ag'in!"  he  declared,  as  his 
elbow  gave  way  and  let  him  back  on 
the  pillow.  "What  field's  he  goin'  to 
plow  up,  Maggie?  You  ask  him  that. 
I  want  to  know." 

The  girl  nodded  to  Jeff  to  tell  him. 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  clover  field, 
sir — the  humus  is  there,"  began  Jeff, 
awkwardly,  wishing  he  could  escape 
without  further  explanations.  In- 
wardly he  was  vexed  at  his  own  blun- 
der in  broaching  the  matter.  But  he 
squared  his  shoulders  and  waited. 

"Wh-what,  the  red  clover?  I  won't 
hev  that  field  plowed  up,  young  fel- 
ler, you  hear?  You  git  along,  Jeff!" 
he  added,  gathering  vim  as  his  thin 
voice  gathered  strength.  "You  kin 
just  be  traveling  on — I'm  tired  hevin' 
you  'round  the  place.  Why,  I've  hed 
red  clover  on  that  acre  o'  ground  fer" 
ten  year,  sir,  an'  I  won't  hev  it  tore 
up.  You  kin  travel,  Jeff,  I've  hed 
'nough  of  yer  foolishness.  Maggie, 
you  tell  him  to  let  that  there  red 
clover  field  be!  I'm  all  of  a  didder 
ag'in." 

Maggie  motioned  Jeff  out  of  the 
room.  When  he  was  gone  her  atten- 
tion seemed  to  be  taken  up  with 
something  outside.  She  stood  at  the 
window,  looking  out  and  holding  the 
kitten  close  to  her  face,  until  Daddy 
had  time  to  forget  what  had  fretted 
him.  It  took  so  short  a  time  for 
this  that  the  girl  quite  depended  upon 
it  in  embarrassing  moments  like  those 
just  past.  She  turned  back  and 
dropped  the  kitten  on  his  pillow,  and 
it  settled  comfortably  upon  his  bald 
head. 

"Wait  one  little  minute,  Daddy,"  she 
called  out  diplomatically,  as  she  hur- 
ried out  to  the  walk  and  back  again, 
bringing  the  first  crocus  of  the  spring 
blossoms.  "You  look  at  that,  Daddy 
Price!"  she  cried,  holding  up  the  pur- 
ple beauty.  "Isn't  it  gorgeous?  We 
never  had  a  crocus  here  before, 
Daddy.  And  who  do  you  think  is  to 
blame  for  that?" 

Daddy  squirmed.  "Take  that  ani- 
mile  off  my  head,"  he  answered,  peev- 
ishly, "an'  give  me  the  crocus.  I  sup- 
pose it's  some  of  Jeff's  work,"  he 
added,  as  the  flower  was  placed  in  his 
shaky  hand.  "He  gets  on  my  nerves, 
Maggie — he  makes  me  diddery.  I'm 
glad  I  told  him  to  travel  ag'in.  I  kin 
manage  this  farm  myself." 

Maggie  turned  to  glance  up  at  the 
sky  from  the  rich  red-bordered  cur- 
tains. Then  she  straightened  his  cov- 
ers, filled  a  bottle  with  hot  water  and 
placed  it  near  his  heart,  settled  the 
kitten  at  his  feet,  and  went  out  to  find 
Jeff.  She  glanced  aloft  as  she  ran, 
like  a  true  sky  prophetess,  and  when 
she  had  come  near  the  new  henhouse 
paused  and  called: 

"Oh,  Jeff — where  are  you,  Jeff?" 

"Here,  Miss  Margaret,"  Jeff  an- 
swered, from  inside  the  barn. 

He  was  in  the  loft  pitching  hay  into 
the  mangers  below.  Maggie  was  so 
close  to  the  henhouse  door  that 'she 
opened  it  and  looked  in.  Three  of  her 
hens  were  setting.  The  others  were 
busily  engaged  with  their  food — a  head 
of  cabbage  suspended  by  a  string, 
skimmed  milk  in  a  pan,  corn  in  the 
straw  that  must  be  scratched  for. 
The  complete  comfort  of  the  place,  its 
warmth,  its  cleanliness,  its  sunshine, 
was  a  joy  to  see. 

Maggie  gathered  the  eggs  from  the 
unoccupied  nests,  each  orb  a  bit  of 
gold  since  Jeff  had  found  a  private 
market  for  them  and  commanded  the 
highest  price  on  the  lists.  She  closed 
the  door  and  peeked  in  at  the  stable. 
Jeff  had  just  descended. 

"Jeff,"  she  said,  in  her  proprietary 
tone,  "I've  come  to  tell  you  if  you 
want  to  plow  up  the  clover  field,  you 
go  ahead  and  do  it."  With  her  one 
free  hand  she  pointed  to  the  sky  that 
was  blue  with  a  screen  of  cotton 
fleece  thinly  spread  across  it,  the  edges 
of  each  barely  touching.  "You  see 
that  curdly  sky?"  she  warned  him. 

Yes,  Jeff  saw  the  curdly  sky.  He 
gave  only  one  glance  at  it,  however, 
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£nd  came  back  to  the  girl's  rosy,  au- 
fcoritative  face. 

["When  the  sky  is  curdly  like  that," 
he  told  him,  "it  is  a  sure  sign  it  will 
kin  inside  of  three  days.  I've  known 
t  to  rain  the  very  next  day  after.  I 
Inly  hope  it  won't  thunder  and  kill 
ny  chickens  in  the  eggs — me  setting 
so  careful  when  folks  were  com- 
from   church   on   a    Sunday  so 

iey'd  all  hatch  out.    But,  Jeff  " 

"Yes.  Miss  Margaret,"  smiled  the 
-brown  lips  under  the  old  dusty 
ip,  "you  are  going  to  double  your 
ck  this  season,  I  know." 
"Well,  I  want  to,  Jeff."  Maggie 
lepped  lightly  backward  on  her  way 
Tick  to  Daddy.  "You  just  plow  up 
lie  clover  field."  She  backed  away 
I  few  steps  and  stopped.  "And,  Jeff, 
[  any  one  else  in  Harmon  going  to 
1  mpete  for  the  prizes?  Have  you 
i  .ard  of  any  one?" 

I.  Jeff  followed  her  a  step  or  two. 
rYes,"  he  replied,  "one  other  that  I've 
[leard  of— it's  Alf  Smith." 
f'Atf  Smith!"  echoed  Maggie,  stif- 
ling perceptibly.  "Alf  Smith!  Do 
know  him?  Well,  I  guess  I  do! 
le's  the  meanest  fellow.  He — he 
lught  me  once  when  we  went  to 
ehool  and — and  kissed  me.  I  slapoed 
lis  face  for  it.  I  guess  it's  smarting 
even  if  'twas  four  years  aeo. 
lyway,  he  won't  try  that  again!" 
She  was  turning  away  with  reddening 
cheeks  when  Jeff  beckoned  to  her. 
When  the  two  stood  together  Mae- 
ie's  eves  were  just  on  a  level  with 
Teff's  plowman  shou1<re-s.  Sometimes 
ie  judeed  that  she  would  grow  about 
four  inches  more  in  cominar  to  her 
full  womanhood.  Yet  this  was  not  in 
lis  mind  Just  now.  mnrkv  as  it  was 
1th  the  dark  deed  of  Alf  Smith  of 
four  years  aeone.  whom  he  held  to 
hate,  if  not  to  blame,  for  it. 

"I  was  going  to  sav  that  in  the  corn 
contest  thev  have  decided  that  who- 
ever wins  the  first  two  prices  must 
forfeit  the  corn  to  the  conntv.  You 
see  the  first  prize  is  a  hundred  dol- 
lars. It  isn't  too  late  to  withdraw 
from  the  contest  if  you  don't  want  to 
forfeit  the  corn.  I  thought  I'd  tell 
you." 

\  Maggie  stood  silently  treasuring  the 
ggs  in  her  two  hands,  her  bare  head 
Hinting  in  glossy  bits  in  the  sun- 
Ihine  and  her  eves  thoughtfully  study- 
ing Jeff's  quizzine  ones, 
r  "I  s'pose  we  wouldn't  get  that  much 
for  an  acre  of  corn?"  she  asked.  "No 
— of  course  not.   I  know  we  wouldn't." 

"No.  we  wouldn't,  unless  a  miracle 
hannened,"  Jeff  smiled. 

"Then  go  ahead,"  Maggie  ordered. 
"You  never  mind  a  mite  what  Daddy 
Price  says.  Well  ask  Mr.  Bradley  If 
it  is  all  right,  and  if  he  says  It  is, 
we'll  do  it." 

She  was  gone  then,  and  Jeff  stood 
a  moment  in  the  stable  door  with  eyes 
on  the  door  that  had  shut  upon  her, 
his  red.  muscular  Innds  unon  the  han- 
dle of  his  emnty  pitchfork. 

"She's  getting  rid  of  her  temper," 
he  mused,  and  then  as  Maggie  reap- 
peared at  the  door  he  waited  while 
she  ran  out  to  him. 

"Jeff,  I  thought  I'd  sav  this."  she 
told  him,  breathlessly,  "and  don't  you 
dare  to  laugh  about  it,  either,  'cause 
it's  true.  And  if  you  don't  believe  in 
signs  of  weather  you  ought  to  for 
the  good  of  the  fa^m.  Now  listen.  I 
?iw  the  pies  caTvine.  straws  in  their 
t  louths,  and  it's  in  the  'Wonder  Book* 
chat  if  the  pies  carry  straws  in  their 
mouth  it's  going  to  be  a  big  wind.  So 
there's  rain  and  wind,  too,  on  the  way, 
and  you'd  best  get  that  field  plowed 
up  quick." 

"Oh,  all  right.  Miss  Margaret!"  Jeff 
reolied,     touching     his     cap  visor. 
'Thanks  for  telling  me.    I've  got  to 
iaul  more  manure  on  the  field  be'ore 
Inlawing,  but  I'll  set  about  it  right 
■  ay." 

Vlaggie  departed  houseward.  She 
is  quite  contented  with  her  obliging 
^ore-boy,  but  Jeff  went  about  his 
Work  with  a  queer  look  on  his  face. 

"Gee-ee!"  he  muttered.    "Her  de- 
lirium on  signs  hasn't  gone  away  yet. 
i.  '  thought  it  was  cleared  up,  but  I  see 
r  mistake.    I  found  her  one  day 
inging  a  lighted  candle  over  a  set- 
•ig  of  eggs,  and,  by  gosh,  she  said 
vonld  keep  the  hawks  from  carry- 
i  ag  off  the  young  chicks!    It'll  take 
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more  of  a  scare  than  a  house  afire  to 
get  it  out  of  her  system,  I  reckon. 
And  it  means  trouble  for  me  if  I  don't 
toe  the  mark." 

Jeff  wondered  what  sort  of  thing 
by  way  of  an  educating  scare  or  what 
sort  of  a  terrifying  clarification  could 
overtake  the  girl  and  wipe  out  the  wis- 
dom she  had  picked  up  in  her  "Won- 
der Book." 

"Nothing  short  of  an  earthquake'll 
do  it,"  he  told  Dave,  the  one  horse 
of  the  estate,  as  he  gave  him  a  ration 
of  feed. 

CHAPTER  XII 
■yHE  ardent  interest  between  Maggie 
and  Jeff  focused  in  the  clover 
field  which  Daddy  Price  had  forbidden 
Jeff  to  plow  up.  It  had  to  be  a  secret 
between  them,  and  its  discussion 
called  for  many  quiet  conferences  in 
places  away  from  the  irritable  ears 
of  the  sick  man.  Sometimes  they 
held  forth  in  the  barn,  sometimes  in 
the  shelter  of  the  woodhouse,  and, 
very  rarely,  the  two  met  in  the  little 
office  of  the  new  dairy,  which  by  this 
time  was  a  small  copy  of  the  Bradley 
model. 

The  senile  mind  of  the  old  man  had 
not  been  made  to  comprehend  any- 
thing so  excitable  as  a  dairy-house 
built  from  the  old  stone  pile  and  at 
the  present  time  sheltering  well- 
groomed,  contented,  gold-giving  cows. 

The  corn-contest  plan  having  been 
duly  laid  before  Mr.  Bradley,  and 
being  duly  sanctioned  by  him,  the 
two  plotters  ignored  the  big  obstacle 
in  the  shape  of  Daddy  and  forged 
ahead. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Miss  Margaret," 
Jeff  declared  one  day,  over  the  peaked 
coop  that  he  had  made  for  the  new 
brood  of  chicks,  "that  we  just  have 
to  win  that  prize — that  first  one,  I 
mean." 

"Well,"  Maggie  said  tartly,  "you 
haven't  even  plowed  it.  I  told  you 
before  that  storm  came  you  ought  to 
hurry." 

"I  can't  plow  it  yet.  I'm  not  thru 
hauling  fertilizer,"  Jeff  declared,  cud- 
dling a  ball  of  fluff  in  his  big  hands. 

"Why,  Jeff  Wheeler!  You've  got 
the  barnyard  scraped  to  the  bare  bone, 
and  that  load  you  brought  in  the  auto 
truck  from  Harmon.  What  else  do 
you  want?" 

"I  want  manure  from  the  shops 
around  Harmon,"  grinned  Jeff,  "and 
I'm  waiting  for  a  load  of  rock  phos- 
phate I've  ordered,  and  I  want  to  find 
the  right  corn." 

"Phosphate,"  Maggie  echoed,  "and 
the  right  corn!"  This  with  resent- 
ment. "Why,  what's  the  matter  with 
the  corn  in  the  corncrib?  Daddy 
always  uses  his  own  corn."  » 

At  this  Jeff  shook  his  head  obsti- 
nately. Could  he  make  the  girl  believe 
that  he  must  have  corn  that  had  been 
sheltered  and  kept  at  a  moderate  and 
even  temperature  thru  the  winter 
frost  and  cold?  He  would  try.  But 
he  doubted  if  she  would  be  patient 
about  it. 

"I  want  corn,"  he  said,  "that  has 
been  kept  above  freezing  weather  and 
in  boxes  covered  carefully  with  wire 
screens,  with  mothballs  packed  with 
the  ears,  and  the  ears  should  not 
touch  each  other  as  they  lie  on  slats 
where  the  air  can  circulate  thru  them. 
That  is  what  real  seed  corn  is.  No 
other  will  be  allowed  to  go  in  our 
prize  corn  patch." 

Maggie  was  holding  her  breath.  The 
cold  March  wind  was  stirring  the 
loose  ends  of  her  braids  and  ruffling 
the  fuzzy  ends  on  her  bare  head.  Her 
dark  eyes  stared  a  moment  and  then 
danced. 

"You  and  your  fuss-fate,"  she 
scorned,  "and  of  all  the  fussy  men  I 
ever  saw  you  are  the  worst!  As  if 
you  would  ever  find  such  corn  to 
plant!  You  can't  find  it,"  she  said 
positively.  "Nobody  babies  corn  like 
that — unless  you  hunt  for  a  crank  like 
yourself;  and  you  will  find  him  in  the 
year  two  thousand,  maybe,  if  you 
hunt  that  long." 

Jeff's  face  looked  pained  before  he 
smiled.  "You  ask  Mr.  Bradley  about 
seed  corn,"  he  suggested,  "and  if  he 
agrees  with  you  I'll  buy  you  a  new 
dress." 

"I  don't  care,"  Maggie  answered 
him,  "who  says  it  is  all  right.  I  know 
I've   helped    Daddy   shell    corn  for 


planting,  and  he  always  used  corn- 
crib  corn.  And  I  never  heard  him  say  a 
tvord  about  fuss-fate,  either — he 
wasn't  so  fussy  as  all  that,"  she  added, 
with  a  mischievous  backward  glance 
as  she  started  away  to  her  duties  with 
Daddy.  "He  just  made  it  his  business 
to  get  things  done  when  the  weather 
was  right  and  when  the  moon  was  in 
the  fulling.  He  never  planted  in  the 
wane  of  the  moon,  Jeff,  and  you  know 
what  I  said  about  the  rain.  It  came 
true,  too.  You  ought  to  listen  to  older 
farmers  than  yourself." 

Jeff  went  to  the  dairy  feeling  some- 
what defeated.  There  came  a  funny 
tightening  in  his  throat  that  told  him 
he  cared  more  than  he  had  thought  he 
did  about  Maggie's  beliefs  and  unbe- 
liefs. He  reflected  bitterly  that  in  the 
seven  months  that  he  had  been  in  Har- 
mon and  had  to  do  with  the  Price 
property  he  had  continually  been 
meeting  its  tragedy — the  tragedy  of 
failure;  of  helpless,  grinding  poverty; 
the  tragedy  of  a  stricken  old  man,  of 
a  young  and  ignorant  girl,  both 
caught  in  the  relentless  grasp  of  ill- 
omened  destiny.  And  the  almost  su- 
perhuman effort  that  he  had  made  to 
extricate  them  was  ever  being  met 
either  with  senile  obduracy  or  girlish 
scorn.  It  hurt  him.  But  the  pain 
passed  with  the  sudden  obsession  that 
quickly  took  hold  of  his  mind,  crowd- 
ing out  minor  matters  that  got  in  the 
way  of  the  big  possibilities  of  the 
contest. 

"If  I  am  to  win  the  prize,"  he  mut- 
tered, "I  must  have  three  things — in 
capitals:  I  must  have  the  right 
seed;  the  right  soil;  the  right  culti- 
vation. And  without  them  I  shall  fail 
as  certain  as  Sol.  Yes,  right  seed; 
right  soil;  right  cultivation — I  must 
have." 

And  to  this  idea  he  clung  without 
faltering  during  the  weeks  that  came 
and  went,  and  while  he  scoured  the 
country  for  the  materials  that  he 
needed  or  lacked,  clinging  obstinately 
to  his  purpose,  the  girl  he  wanted  to 
serve  insisted  that  he  was  wasting 
his  time  over  silly,  cranky  notions. 
It  amazed  Jeff  to  find  how  much  her 
protests  hurt  him. 

After  the  first  plowing  in  March — ■ 
done  thoroly  and  deeply — and  har- 
rowing, he  let  the  clover  field  lie 
under  the  swift  onslaught  of  rain  and 
sleet  and  snow  and  sunshine  and  dry- 
ing wind  that  made  up  the  long  weeks 
of  spring  weather.  In  the  meantime 
there  were  hotbeds.  No  one  else  in 
Harmon  appeared  to  bother  with  hot- 
beds. His  early  lettuce,  his  tomato 
plants,  cabbage  plants,  sweet  potato 
plants  and  cauliflower  seedlings  sold 
with  an  amazing  profit  sufficient  to 
meet  the  extra  expense  of  getting  the 
clover  field  ready  for  the  planting. 

Jeff  consented  to  plant  the  corn 
only  when  the  ground  was  warm. 
Then  he  plowed  it  again  and  har- 
rowed, until  it  lay  mellow,  rich,  sweet, 
pulverized  and  pregnant  of  possibili- 
ties under  the  few  hot  days  that  ended 
the  month  of  May. 

"Jeff,"  said  Maggie,  after  all  was 
ready  and  the  precious  seed  corn 
safely  traced  to  its  intelligent  owner* 
and  bought,  "it  says  in  my  book  that  it 
is  a  regular  custom  with  the  Indians 
to  have  a  ceremony  near  the  field  be- 
fore it  is  planted." 

"It  does?"  Jeff  asked,  grimly  inter- 
ested in  this  item  of  news,  as  he  gave 
her  the  most  recent  product  of  the 
henhouse.  "Well,  if  that  is  really 
necessary  we  ought  to  have  it." 

"That's  what  I  was  thinking,"  Mag- 
gie said,  ignoring  the  merry  twinkle 
in  Jeff's  gray-brown  eyes,  "but  I 
don't  know  which  one  to  choose.  You 
see,  there  are  several  different  ones." 

"Tell  me  one  of  them,"  Jeff  urged, 
waiting  at  the  kitchen  door  while  she 
looked  into  the  teakettle  to  see  if  it 
was  full.  "One  of  the  best,"  he  speci- 
fied, "altho  it  seems  to  me  I  have  had 
a  real  ceremony  in  getting  the  field- 
ready." 

"Yes,  but  that  doesn't  count,"  Mag- 
gie declared,  pouring  hot  water  into  a 
very  bright  new  dishpan,  "  'cause  this 
that  the  book  says  is  more  religious, 
I  guess.  Why,  Jeff  Wheeler— you're 
laughing  at  me!"  she  cried,  with  a 
pout,  as  she  at  last  caught  the  real 
meaning  of  his  eyes. 

"Tell  me  your  best  ceremony,  ne 
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urged,  "and  we  will  put  it  on  the  pro- 
gram." He  thought  of  how  he  had 
built  up  tire  soil  with  infinite  pains, 
and  of  how  at  the  present  time  the 
tested  seeds  that  he  had  bought  at 
what  Maggie  said  was  a  terrible  price 
were  found  to  be  all  that  he  could  de- 
sire in  fertility,  strength  and  promise. 
And  now  he  was  more  than  willing  to 
indulge  her  in  a  last  item  of  prepara- 
tion, to  humor  her  own  notion  of  what  > 
the  right  way  really  was. 

"No,  I  won't  tell  you  one— not  one!" 
she  retorted.  "And  what  is  more,  Jeff 
Overtime,"  she  continued,  rattling  the 
supper  dishes  into  the  sudsy  warm 
water,  "I'm  going  to  ask  Alf  Smith, 
when  I  see  him  at  church,  if  he  sowed 
corncrib  corn,  or  if  he  paid  a  fortune 
for  fifteen  ears  to  sow  in  his  prize 
corn  patch." 

"All  right,  ask  him.  I  want  to  know 
myself,"  Jeff  drawled,  "and  ask  him 
if  he  tested  the  corn  before  he  planted 
it." 

"Well,  anyhow,  I  guess  he  wouldn't 
spend  so  much  muscle  and  money 
getting  the  ground  ready — he's  too 
lazy,"  Maggie  remarked  half  to  her- 
self, being  rather  sorry  to  oppose  Jeff 
in  his  way  of  doing  the  work.  "I'd 
like  to  see  his  acre  of  ground,  any- 
way. I'll  bet  he  didn't  plow  his  very 
deep.  Alf  Smith  couldn't  even  spell 
the  word  'deep'  when  we  went  to 
school  together." 

"Well,  I  made  the  plow  spell  it," 
Jeff  smiled,  "so  the  roots  of  the  com 
can  dig  deep  down  in  the  driest  weather 
and  find  moisture.  The  'stand'  of  the 
corn  depends  on  those  little  fine  dig- 
gers. If  the  smallest  roots  couldn't 
dig  thru  the  loose  soil  the  corn  would 
suffer.  Of  course,  if  the  soil  is  hard 
they  can't  burrow  at  all." 

"Daddy'll  hear  you,  Jeff,"  Maggie 
said  warningly. 

Jeff  went  away  at  once.  One  of 
Maggie's  substitutes  for  argument  was 
"Daddy  will  hear  you,"  which  meant 
that  he  must  not  talk  about  farm 
matters  where  Daddy  could  hear  and 
excitedly  oppose  him,  call  his  scien- 
tific ideas  "all  poppycock,"  and  say 
they  got  him  "all  of  a  didder." 

Jeff  sought  solace  with  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, who,  after  the  corn  was  out  of  the 
ground,  drove  over  in  his  auto  and 
took  an  appraising  look  at  the  field. 

"Why,  Overtime,"  he  said  heartily, 
after  the  two  had  ridden  around  three 
sides  o:  the  treasured  acre,  "I'm  green 
with  envy.  You  can  look  thru  those 
rows  any  way  you  try,  and  they  are 
as  straight  as  a  die.  Go  ahead  with 
it  now — thin  out,  cultivate,  hoe — and 
pray!  Yes,  pray.  You've  read  Her- 
rick's  two  lines: 

"  'Would'st    thou    to    sincere  silver 

turn  thy  mold, 
Pray  once;  twice  pray,  and  turn  thy 

ground  to  gold.' 
But  praying  is  not  all — not  by  a  jug- 
ful." 

Jeff  was  silent.  He  knew  by  his 
calloused  hands;  by  a  strong  ache  in 
his  shoulders;  by  the  strain  that  every 
young  and  glowing  muscle  felt,  that 
prayer  was  not  all;  no,  not  by  a  jug- 
ful. He  smiled  knowingly  and  re- 
marked: 

"There's  no  end  of  winged  wisdom 
flying  about  a  man's  ears  when  he 
Bets  out  to  do  a  thing  like  this.  You 
can  open  the  earlaps  most  any  time 
and  catch  a  gallon  of  it  if  you  want  it. 
I  don't  say  I'm  a  know-it-all,  but  I 
feel  like  shunting  away  from  some 
of  it." 

"That  so?  Let  out  some  of  the 
winged  wisdom  on  me." 

"Well,  I  must  plant  seven  kernels 
to  each  hill,  because  seven  is  a  lucky 
number.  I  must  plant  in  the  wax  of 
the  moon  if  I  want  a  good  growth.  I 
must  grease  my  plow  with  animal 
flesh  for  some  other  tommyrot  reason. 
I  must  protect  the  field  from  cut- 
worms by  carrying  a  lighted  torch 
around  it  seven  times.  Well,  as  for 
cutworms,  a  bit  of  paris  green  mixed 
with  sweetened  meal  was  enough  for 
them,  but  I  planted  late  on  purpose 
to  reduce  the  cutworm  nuisance." 

Mr.  Bradley  nodded  as  he  struggled 
with  his  convulsive  laughter. 

"Your  winged  wisdom  sounds  femi- 
ninj^he  said.     "Was  it  Miss  Mar- 

gaS?  "would    not   say.     He  ignored 
JC         Continued    on    Page  858 
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Latest  Fashions  for  Women  and  Children 


7972— Ladles'  Waist— Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. In  this  design,  the  collar  is 
particularly  inviting  —  cut  in 
points  at  front  and  square  at 
back  where  it  descends  almost  to 
the  waistline;  it  is  inlaid  with 
bands  of  insertion  and  outlined 
with  edging.  Sleeves  may  be  long 
or  short,  with  bands  of  insertion 
to  finish. 

7985— Girls'  Smocked  Dress  — 

Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  years.  In  the 
juvenile  class  of  tasteful  dresses 
this  one  belongs.  The  separate 
guimpe  with  front  closing  is 
iinely  tucked  at  center,  showing 
an  oval  vest  effect;  edging  dain- 
tily finishes  the  collar  and  cuffs. 
The  overdress  is  in  one  piece. 

7192— Ladies'   Waist  —  Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  plainest  of  waists 
closes  in  front  and  has  a  con- 
vertible collar  at  the  neck,  which 
may  be  worn  open  or  closed.  The 
sleeves  may  be  made  full  length 
or  they  may  be  shortened  to  the 
elbow. 

749ft— Ladies'    Dress  —  Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  stylish  one  piece  dress 
has  a  full  length  tuck  at  each  side 
of  the  waist,  with  the  closing  un- 
der the  left  one.  The  neck  may 
be  plain  and  hif»h,  or  low  with 
wide  collar.  The  sleeves  are 
plain  and  full  length.  The  skirt 
has  four  gores. 

7284— Boys'  Suit— Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years.  In  this  suit  the 
plain  jacket  has  a  straight  vest 
in  front,  and  this  may  be  cut  off 
at  the  waistline.  The  neck  is 
high  and  the  sleeves  long,  fin- 
ished with  collar  and  cuffs.  The 
trousers  are  made  with  straight 
edge  at  the  knee. 

7998— Child's  Play  Dress— Cut 

in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  The 
pockets  in  this  little  dress  sup- 
ply the  note  of  newness  that  give 
it  attention  value,  but  its  cut  and 
fit  will  also  appeal  to  the  mother 
of  a  small  girl.  Fastening  is  at 
the  back,  and  either  length  sleeve 
may  be  used.  In  favored  material 
for  serviceable  wear  and  in  color 
combination,  this  garment  should 
be  included  in  the  fall  and  winter 
wardrobe. 

7932— Ladies'   Skirt  —  Cut  in 

sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. A  worthy  feature  of  this 
model  is  the  yoke  belt  arranged 
over  the  top  of  the  skirt,  but  you 
may  mount  the  three  gores  on  a 
slightly  raised  waistline  and  omit 
the  belt.  Buttons  that  are  im- 
portantly placed  tell  that  the  clos- 
ing is  at  front. 

7967— Ladies'  Kimono— Cut  in 

sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  So  trim  and  neat  an 
outfit  as  this  will  greatly  add  to 
the  worker's  comfort.  The  full- 
ness is  unconfined,  but  a  fitted 
effect  is  given  across  the  back 
and  chest  to  advantage.  The  neck 
may  be  high  or  low  and  the 
sleeves  loose  or  gathered  into 
bands  of  contrasting  goods. 

Now  that  we  have  passed  the 
experimental  stage  of  fall  fash- 
ions, we  may  with  certainty  pre- 
dict that  the  styles  to  have  the 
greatest  vogue  will  not  be  very 
different  from  the  summer  styles 
they  have  succeeded.  The  woman 
who  does  not  care  to  make  her- 
self conspicuous  by  evidences  of 
a  mad  pursuit  of  style,  but  whose 
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States  for  10c.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  

P.  O.  Box  


R.  F.  D. 
Town. . . 


State. 


taste  seeks  something  quiet  and 
distinctive,  will  welcome  the 
news  that  there  is  no  fall  style 
sensation  to  add  to  sartorial  his- 
tory. 

Separate  skirts  will  show  full- 
ness, but  more  acutely  at  the 
lower  edge,  and  the  yoke  effect, 
already  In  strong  representation, 
indicates  that  the  "slim  hip"  is  to 
be  a  desirable  feature  of  the  fall 
models;  just  a  wet  bit,  about  one 
inch,  has  been  added  to  the 
length.  Buttons  very  obviously 
show  their  superiority  in  trim- 
ming skirts  .and  other  garments. 

The  blouse  or  shirtwaist  is 
built  on  the  solid  base  of  comfort, 
with  open  neck  to  "harden"  the 
throat;  often  the  fronts  are  gath- 
ered at  the  shoulder  seams  to 
give  a  pretty  line  to  the  bust.  We 
are  running  more  to  the  full- 
length  sleeve,  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  quite  full,  with  a  puff 
just  at  the  line  of  a  deep  cuff. 

One  cannot  fail  to  see,  and  see- 
ing approve  of,  the  charming  sim- 
plicity of  the  one-piece  dress.  We 
illustrate  a  model  having  a  full- 
length  tuck  in  each  side  of  the 
blouse  to  shape  it,  and  the  neces- 
sary flare  given  to  the  skirt  by  a 
group  of  plaits  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  side  front  seam.  The  tie 
adds  smartness,  and  the  buttons 
in  groups  pronounce  the  finishing 
"fashionable." 

For  the  "betwixt  and  between" 
girl,  the  foremost  in  the  fashion 
ranks  is  the  one-piece  dress  worn 
over  a  separate  guimpe,  with 
smocking  or  fancy  stitching  and 
braid  for  effectiveness  i 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 


Quarterly 


We  have  published  and  have 
ready  for  mailing  our  fall  Fashion 
Quarterly,  illustrated  with  about 
400  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and 
children.  It  is  printed  in  colors 
and  contains  many  valuable  dress- 
making hints.  Will  be  sent  to  any 
address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  inclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  inclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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Xo.  335— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  a  fine 
quality  of  tan  ticking,  size  17x21  inches, 
including  a  back  of  tan  Holland  linene 
and  six  skeins  of  colored  floss 
be  mailed  for  45  cents  each. 


Needlework  Department 

Doily  of  Tatting  and  Coronation  Braid 


By  H.  Kaufman 


THIS  dainty  doily  is  very  attract- 
ive and  can  be  made  separately 
or  in  sets.  Tatting  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  summer's  work. 
It  has  never  been  as  popular  as  it  is 
today.  The  greatest  advantage  of 
Will  I  tattm6  over  other  handiwork  is  that 
once  the  shuttle  is  threaded  it  is 
always  ready  for  work  and  can  be 
carried  in  one's  handbag  or  pocket. 
For  pick-up  work  at  any  moment  it 
is  handy,  and  one  can  ply  her  shut- 
tle and  continue  conversation  with- 
out interfering  one  with  the  other. 
Therefore  it  is  a  sociable  occupation. 
Every  woman  who  tats  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  a  restful  pleasure  to  her, 


No.  304— Tinted  Pillow  Top — On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

No.  314— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  304  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.  Will  be  mailed  for  55  cents  each. 


First  Row—*  ch,  **  2  d  s,  1  p,  re- 
peat **  until  you  have  3  p,  2  d  s,  1 
d  s  over  small  portion  of  braid,  re- 
peat *,  for  12  loops,  join  to  the  first 
loop. 

Second  Row — *  ch,  **  2  d  s,  1  p, 
repeat  **  until  you  have  3  p,  2  d  s, 
catch  into  1st,  p  of  preceding  row, 
repeat  *,  skip  1  p,  repeat,  making 
18  loops  for  this  row. 

Third  Row—*  r,  2  d  s,  **  1  p,  1 
d  s,  repeat  **  until  you  have  7  p. 
2  d  s,  close,  bring  thread  thru  next 
p,  repeat  *  connecting  by  the  first 
2  p,  with  corresponding  p  of  1st  r, 
continue  for  this  r;  for  the  next  r 
connect  the  3rd  and  4th  p  of  pre- 


No.  306— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding a  tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  45  cents  each. 

Xo.  316— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  306  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.   Will  be  mailed  for  60  cents  each. 


No.  3048 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    35  cents  each. 

No.  8048 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  36x36  inches, 
Including  six  skein-  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.  50  cents  each. 


and  for  this  reason  it  is  recommend- 
ed as  a  cure  for  many  nervous  per- 
sons. 

One  bolt  of  coronation  braid  and 
one  ball  of  No.  50  mercerized  cotton 
will  make  several  doilies.  Twenty- 
four  large  portions  of  braid  are  re- 
quired for  each  doily. 

Fasten  the  thread  over  small  por- 
tion of  the  braid,  r,  *  1  ds,  over  the 
small  portion  of  braid  and  r,  make  1 
d  s,  repeat  *,  skip  one  small  portion 
of  braid  and  continue  until  all  the 
braid  is  fastened,  close  r,  fasten  and 
break  thread.  With  needle  and 
thread  sew  the  ends  of  the  braid  to- 
gether. Fasten  the  thread  to  the 
opposite  small  portion  of  the  braid. 


ceding  row  and  continue  the  small 
r  for  this  row. 

Fourth  Row — *  ch,  2  d  s,  1  p,  re- 
peat until  you  have  5  p,  2  d  s,  ch, 
connect  with  center  p  of  2nd  r,  of 
preceding  row,  repeat  *  for  this 
row,  connect  and  break  thread. 

To  enlarge  this  doily  use  2nd,  3rd 
and  4th  rows,  twice  or  three  times. 
For  a  larger  doily  use  4  or  7  of  these 
doilies,  connecting  them  on  the  4th 
row.  For  the  centerpiece  use  a  round 
center  of  linen  hemmed.  Connect  the 
small  doilies  by  3  p,  until  you  have 
the  length  required,  then  sew  to  the 
linen.  On  a  polished  table  the  set  is 
very  handsome  and  can  be  used  with- 
out a  tablecloth. 


Business  in  Housework 


No.  338— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  a 
serviceable  quality  of  tan  ticking,  size 
17x21  inches,  including  a  back  of  tan 
Holland  linene  and  six  :.kein:;  of  colored 
floss.   Will  be  mailed  for  45  cents  each. 


/^NE  of  the  valuable  things  learned 
vy  in  business  within  recent  years 
is  that  time  only  partially  employed 
norns  time  wanted  and  that  eight 
hours  of  close  application  give 
equal  and  often  greater  results  than 
tiie  old  system  of  working  many 
hours.  Retailers  have  abandoned 
t.iH  system  oi  keeping  open  at  night 
and  are  closing  at  6  o'clock,  or  ear- 
lier, and  many  give  their  clerks  a 
half  day  off  during  the  week. 

The  housewife's  day,  however,  still 
runs  to  twelve  or  fourteen  or  even 
sixteen  hours.  System  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  has  paused  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  average  home.  Time 
is  continually  wasted  and  for  this  the 
housewife  is  only  partly  responsible. 
All  over  the  country  women  are  do- 
ing their  work  in  inconvenient  quar- 


ters and  with  poor  tools,  because  no 
one  has  given  sufficient  thought  to 
it.  Women  themselves  are  every- 
where too  content  to  do  things  as 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers  did 
before  them,  using  their  muscles 
rather  than  their  brains,  doing  tasks 
over  and  over  in  the  inefficient  way. 

Health,  bodily  comfort  and  happi- 
ness at  one's  daily  tasks  are  the 
right  of  every  individual.  Almost 
any  housekeeper  can  have  leisure 
time  if  she  and  her  family  plan  to 
save  time  and  strength  as  much  as 
possible  thru  the  use  of  labor-saving 
devices,  as  she  can  afford  them,  and 
thru  wiser  use  of  her  strength  and 
the  tools  she  already  has  at  hand. 
Let  her  look  to  the  height  of  her 
working  surfaces  as  well  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  equipment  to  save 
steps. — N.  K.  F.,  South  Dakota. 


No.  361— Centerpiece— A  beautiful 
centerpiece  that  will  be  appreciated  by 
any  woman.  It  is  21x21  inches  in 
diameter.  The  design  is  stamped  and 
tinted  in  beautiful  colors  on  tan  ticking; 
included  with  each  are  six  skeins  of 
colored  floss.  Will  be  mailed  for  40 
cents  each. 


No.  2043 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x18  inches, 
including  four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    30  cents  each. 

No.  2043 — Centerpiece — Stamped  on 
real  white  Irish  linen,  size  3Gx36  inches, 
including  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss  for 
working.    50  cents  each. 


No.  301— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  in- 
cluding tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Will  be 
mailed  for  35  cents  each. 

No.  311— Tinted  Library  Table  Scarf 
— On  pure  Russian  crash,  size  17x54 
inches.  Matches  No.  301  pillow  top.  Six 
skeins  of  colored  floss  included  with 
scarf.    Will  be  mailed  for  50  cents  each. 


No.  1748— Oval  Tray  Cloth— Stamped 
on  real  white  Irish  linen,  size  18x24 
inches,  including  six  skeins  of  cotton 
floss.   50  cents  each. 


No  4051— Collar  and  Cuff  Set— Very 
p.fasing  design,  is  stamped  on  a  good 
trade  of  white  Repp,  including  tour 
skeins  of  cotton  floss.    45  cents  each. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


A  Real  Sailor 

Before  the  war  "seamen's  return" 
tickets  were  issued  by  most  railway 
companies  from  seaport  towns  at  re- 
duced rates.  A  well-dressed  young 
man  asked  for  one  of  these  tickets 
the  other  day,  but  the  booking  clerk 
demurred. 

"Seamen's  return  tickets  are  issued 
only  to  sailors,"  he  snapped. 

"Well,  I  am  a  sailor,"  was  the  reply 
of  the  applicant. 

"But  how  am  I  to  know  that  your 
statement  is  correct?" 

"How  are  you  to  know  it?"  came 
the  answer.  "Why,  you  leather-necked 
son  of  a  sea  cook,  if  you  feel  my  star- 
board boom  running  foul  of  your 
headlights  you'll  know  that  I've  been 
doing  more  than  sitting  on  a  stool 
bleating  all  my  life,  and  you'll  haul 
in  your  jaw  tackle  a  bit." 

The  station  master  was  standing 
near  by. 

"Give  him  a  ticket,"  he  said;  "he  is 
a  sailor." 

A  Special  Favor 

The  new  curate  was  very  anxious 
that  he  should  look  his  smartest  while 
preaching  his  first  sermon.  But  when 
he  arrived  at  the  church  he  found 
that  the  vestry  contained  no  mirror, 
so  he  sought  the  sexton,  an  old  Scots- 
man, and  asked  in  low,  nervous  tones: 
"Er — James,  can  I,  that  is,  do  you 
think  you  could  get  me  a  glass?" 

James,  with  a  shake  of  his  head, 
disappeared,  returning  after  a  few 
minutes  carrying  something  under  his 
coat.  Then  it  was  that  the  mistaken 
James  withdrew  with  great  care  a 
large,  black  bottle,  saying  at  the  same 
time:  "Ye  maunna  let  on  about  it, 
for  I  got  it  as  a  special  favor,  an'  I 
wadna  hae  got  it  at  a'  if  I  hadna  told 
'em  it  wis  fur  you." 

Aids  to  Cupid 

"The  telephone  is  a  wonderful 
thing,"  remarked  the  man  who  poses 
as  a  student  of  science. 

"Sure,"  replied  his  friend  with  a 
sloping  brow.  "Next  to  the  stage, 
more  girls  have  quit  the  switchboard 
to  marry  millionaires  than  any  other 
kind  of  employment  ever  undertaken 
by  the  fair  sex." 

Slight  Leanings 

"What  are  you  conning  there?" 
"The  Darwinian  theory." 
"Do  you  believe  in  the  Darwinian 
theory?" 

"I  can't  say.  Experience  bears  it 
out  to  some  extent  when  we  consider 
man's  tendency  to  make  a  monkey  of 
himself." 

HIS  JOB 


Hubby — "My  views  on  bringing  up  a 
family  are  " 

Wifey — "Never  mind  your  views;  I'll 
bring  up  the  family — you  go  and  bring 

up  the  coal!" 


DOWN  ON  THE  DEAR  OLD  FARM 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 
The  Fanner 
(Conclusion) 

The  farmer,  which  is  the  ancient 
term  meaning  an  agricultural  business 
man,  is  the  individual  who  operates 
the  farm  and  the  contrivances  there- 
on so  that  he  may  make  a  living  for 
himself  and  produce  enough  in  addi- 
tion to  support  the  millions  of  parasites 
in  the  cities  who  are  too  busy  to  cre- 
ate anything  except  commotion. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  farmer,  as 
held  by  his  city  relatives,  is  that  he 
is  an  irregular-shaped  chunk  of  hu- 
manity dressed  in  funny  clothes,  with 
his  hair  full  of  hayseed,  his  hide  full 
of  fleas,  and  with  nothing  in  his  head 
but  an  empty  void.  They  think  all  he 
does  for  a  living  is  to  sit  on  a  fence 
and  whittle,  while  he  tries  to  figure 
out  who  the  stranger  was  who  drove 
along  the  road  the  week  before. 

All  this  may  have  been  a  fairly  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  old-time  farmer  who 
let  the  women  do  the  work  while  he 
chewed  tobacco  and  spat  on  his  vest, 
as  a  lightning  rod  agent  put  the  bee 
on  him  for  a  few  miscellaneous  dol- 
lars. But  the  farmer  of  today  is  some- 
what different. 

The  present-day  farmer  does  not 
start  to  work  at  the  business  until  he 
has  served  an  apprenticeship,  had 
four  years  in  college  and  a  course  in 
etiquette.  He  is  an  employer,  instead 
of  a  workman,  and  he  spends  his  time 
sitting  in  his  office  in  front  of  an 
electric  fan  giving  orders  by  tele- 
phone and  directing  other  little  opera- 
tions by  means  of  electric  switches 
and  buttons. 

His  machinery  usually  is  of  the 
high-speed,  concentrated-power  type, 
which  requires  one  operator  to  make 
it  do  the  work  of  a  dozen  men,  and 
eight  or  nine  hours,  instead  of  eight- 
een, is  considered  a  day's  work. 
After  supper  the  farmer  usually  spends 
the  evening  listening  to  grand  opera 
on  his  Victrola,  or  he  plays  his  elec- 
tric piano,  or  perhaps  runs  off  a  few 
reels  on  his  moving-picture  machine. 
In  case  these  little  things  do  not  in- 
terest him,  he  can  hop  into  one  of 
his  touring  cars  and  drive  twenty 
miles  to  town  in  time  to  see  the  la- 
test drama,  and  be  back  home  before 
midnight,  Oi  he  can  give  little  formal 
parties  in  his  ballroom,  so  the  people 
who  spend  their  time  pitying  the 
poor  hayseed  might  as  well  look  for 
another  occupation. 

The  farmer  of  a  few  generations  ago 
may  have  had  a  hard  row  to  hge;  he 
may  have  been  stupid  and  frequently 
imposed  upon,  but  the  farmer  who 
gets  his  training  in  a  four-year  col- 
lege course  needs  no  guardian  to  keep 
him  from  being  bunkoed,  and  when  he 
knows  the  botanical  name  of  every 
product  he  raises,  the  entomological 
term  for  the  insect  which  eats  it,  and 
the  chemical  preparation  that  kills  the 
bug,  he  is  in  little  danger  of  needing 
pity. 

Sometimes,  however,  after  the  farm- 
er has  been  at  the  business  a  few 
years  and  filled  a  couple  of  banks  with 
his  deposits,  he  gets  to  thinking  of 
his  college  days,  and  retires  from  the 
sod  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
city,  but  he  does  not  stay  long.  After 
living  on  his  scientific  farm  he  cannot 
accustom  himself  to  the  hardships  of 
city  life,  and  he  soon  returns  to  the 
country  where  he  can  have  all  the 
conveniences  of  the  farm. 

The  only  bad  feature  about  all  this  is 
that  the  farmer  boy  does  not  run  away 
from  home  and  come  to  the  city  any 
more,  and  if  this  condition  continues 
we  soon  will  be  out  of  good  presiden- 
tial material. 

L'Envoi 

We've  joshed  and  joked  and  fun  we've 
poked, 

But  tried  not  to  be  rude, 
And  never  really  meant  a  word  of 
harm; 

In  mirth  begun,  'twas  all  in  fun. 

And  thus  we  will  conclude 
The  little  work,  "Down  on  the  Dear 
Old  Farm." 


The  Militant  Mule 

Yaw-hee!     Haw-hee!  Hee-haw! 
I'm  off  for  the  wars! 
Labor  my  soul  abhors! 
Altho  I  can  drag  a  plow 
As  well  as  the  next,  you'll  allow, 
But  work 
I  shirk, 

I  long  to  be  where  dangers  lurk. 

My  heels  like  flint  make  a  dint, 

E'en  in  man's  ivory  dome. 
I  bray  and  I  gambol — a  hint 

That  I'm  a-weary  of  home! 
I  flex  all  my  muscles  of  steel, 

I  utter  my  war  cry  and  yell 
And  tickle  his  ear  with  my  heel 

Till  my  owner  is  ready  to  sell! 

A  soldier  of  fortune  am  I! 

Ready  to  do  and  to  die. 
I  live  for  myself  alone, 
No  widow  or  orphans  I  own! 

My  mother,  the  mare, 

For  me  doesn't  care. 

That  donkey,  my  pa,  let  him  speak  if 
he  dare! 

Yaw-hee!    Haw-hee!  Hee-haw! 

Had  His  Doubts 
An  Irishman  going  thru  a  street  in 
London  was  accosted  by  an  old  beg- 
gar woman  with  the  usual  "Spare  a 
copper,  sir."  Pat,  on  placing  a  coin 
in  her  hand,  was  greeted  with  the  re- 
mark: 

"May  every  hair  on  your  head  be  a 
candle  to  light  your  soul  to  glory." 

Pat.  who  hannened  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  very  bald  head,  taking  off 
his  hat.  exclaimed: 

"Well,  ma'am,  I'm  afraid  when  that 
times  comes  it  won't  be  much  of  a 
torchlight  procession." 

A  Sentiment  Voiced  at  Last 
"It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  have 
Josh  at  home  for  his  summer  vaca- 
tion." 

"Yep,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel. 
"I  dunno  when  I've  been  more  com- 
forted than  I  was  to  hear  Josh  tell 
one  of  the  summer  boarders  that  us 
folks  set  the  best  table  in  the  town- 
ship, an'  that  anybodv  who  didn't  like 
it  could  git  out.  It's  what  me  an' 
mother  often  wanted  to  sav  to  Josh 
hisself,  but  we  didn't  have  the  nerve." 

Uncomfortable  Attitude 
"Married  men  should  sta^d  un  for 

their  rights."  asserted  Mr.  Twobble. 
"I  don't  like  to  do  that,  so  far  as 

Mrs.  Dubwaite  is  concerned,"  said  Mr. 

Duhwaite. 
"Whv  not?" 

"I  feel  too  much  like  one  of  those 
human  targets  carnival  visitors  throw 
baseballs  at." 

Early  Handicap  Overcome 

"You  never  can  tell  how  a  boy  is  go- 
ing to  turn  out." 
"No?" 

"I  used  to  know  Grabcoin,  the  emi- 
nent capitalist,  when  he  was  a  little 
lad  with  shining  ringlets,  going  to 
take  his  violin  lessons.  Now  he's 
president  of  a  railroad  and  hard  as 
nails." 

Her  Idea 

Mrs.  Flatbush— "Where's  your  hus- 
band these  days?" 

■  Mrs.  Bensonhurst — "He's  gone  to  the 
front  with  his  regiment." 

"What!    To  fight?" 

"Oh,  no.  He  won't  have  to  fight. 
He's  an  officer!" 

Slight  Misapprehension 
"Is  your  husband  an  altruist?" 
"I  don't  think  so,"  replied  young 
Mrs.  Torkins;  "and  I  almost  hope  no- 
body asks  him  to  join.  Charley  has  so 
many  uniforms  now  that  I  can  hardly 
take  care  of  them." 

Thread  of  Interest 

"This  cook  book  ought  to  be  popu- 
lar." 

"Why  so?" 

"There's  a  love  story  mixed  in  with 
the  recipes." 


A  READY  EXCUSE 


The  Male  Citizen — "Hey!  Take  your 
hand  out  of  my  pocket  and  drop  my 
roll  or  I'll  call  a  cop." 

The  Lady  Dip — "Oh,  excuse  me,  sir. 
I  mistook  you  for  my  husband." 

Just  Four  Words 

A  teacher  in  a  big  elementary  school 
had  given  a  lesson  in  an  infants'  class 
on  the  ten  commandments.  In  order 
to  test  their  memories,  she  asked: 

"Can  any  little  child  give  me  a 
commandment  with  only  four  words 
in  it?" 

A  hand  was  raised  immediately. 
"You  may  answer,  John,"  said  the 
teacher. 

"Keep  off  the  grass,"  was  the  reply. 

Intensive  Farming 

"How's  farming?" 

"Fine.  You  know  that  abandoned 
farm  I  picked  up?" 

"That  prompted  my  question." 

"I  sold  quarry  rights  to  one  crowd 
and  rented  the  surface  as  golf  links. 
Now,  if  I  can  lease  the  air  to  some 
wireless  company,  I'll  have  about 
everything  under  cultivation.  Who 
says  intensive  farming  doesn't  pay?" 

A  New  Accessory 
Chauffeur — "Mrs.  Non  Speederly,  the 
car  won't  run.   It  must  have  a  hoodoo 
on  it!" 

Mrs.  Non  Speederly— "Dear  me!  I 
thought  I  had  every  possible  attach- 
ment.   But  I'll  get  one!" — Judge. 

Looked  That  Way 
Mrs.  Yeast— "I  see  by  the  paper  that 
the   ancient   Romans   used  invisible 
ink." 

Mr.  Yeast— "That's  why  Caesar 
thought  Mrs.  Caesar's  letters  were  out 
of  sight,  I  expect." 

Alphabet  of  Love 

"I  love  my  love  with  an  'a'  because 
she's  amiable." 

"I  love  my  wife  with  an  'x'  because 
she  'xpects  it,"  warbled  the  other  man. 

And  then  he  dug  up  a  ten-spot. 

A  Summer  Requirement 

"The  boys  are  sore  on  the  grocer." 

"They  loafed  around  his  store  ami- 
cably all  winter." 

"Jest  so.  But  now  he  won't  put  in 
no  electric  fan." 

Causes 

Bix — "A  physician  says  that  yawn- 
ing is  caused  by  a  lack  of  oxygen  in 
the  blood." 

Dix — "Or  a  lack  of  pep  in  the  con- 
versation." 

In  the  Restaurant 
"I  say,  waiter,  have  you  any  bi- 
valves in  this  place?" 

"Only  the  safety  valve  on  the  en- 
gine, sir,  and  I  don't  think  you  could 
buy  that." 
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Georgia  As  a  Band  Leader 


Continued  Fro 
many  to  see  movies  for  the  first 
time. 

No  more .  important  work  is  done 
than  that  which  is  conducted  by  spe- 
cialists who  go  out  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  come  in  touch 
with  the  farmers  and  help  them 
solve  their  problems.  Thru  these 
specialists  demonstration  work  is 
done  in  beef  production,  such  as 
right  feeding,  construction  of  silos, 
planting  feed  crops,  introduction  of 
pure-bred  animals  for  breeding 
stock,  the  organization  of  livestock 
clubs  and  holding  of  livestock  meet- 
ings. 

Cream  routes  have  been  estab- 
lished during  the  past  year  for  col- 
lecting and  marketing  surplus  cream 
of  farmers.  The  cream  is  shipped  to 
the  College  creamery  and  there 
made  into  butter. 

Pure-bred  dairy  sires  have  been 
introduced,  advice  has  been  given  as 
.  to  feeding,  silos  have  been  built  and 
home-making  of  butter  and  the  care 
of  milk  has  been  emphasized.  Two 
specialists  in  dairying  are  constant- 
ly at  work  among  the  farmers. 

Extension  work  is  done  with  or- 
chards in  planting,  pruning,  spray- 
ing, packing  and  marketing;  in 
trucking  and  home  garden  work; 
with  Canning  Clubs  and  with  civic 
clubs  in  landscape  gardening.  Two 
specialists  are  constantly  in  the  field. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture is  under  heavy  demand  from 
farmers  of  the  State  for  plans  for 
all  sorts  of  farm  buildings,  for  silos, 
waterworks,   septic  tanks,  lighting 
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plants,  dipping  vats,  cold  storage 
plants,  hydraulic  rams,  grain  ele- 
vators, smokehouses,  etc.  One  spe- 
cialist is  constantly  in  the  field 
aiding  farmers  in  this  line  of  work. 

County  Agents  have  done  the  fol- 
lowing work  with  .crops:  34.634 
acres  corn,  30  bushels  per  acre; 
9,500  acres  of  cotton,  1,315  pounds  of 
seed  cotton  per  acre;  500  acres  in  to- 
bacco, 1 257  pounds  per  acre;  6.512 
acres  in  wheat,  16  bushels  per  acre; 
7,683  acres  in  oats,  34  bushels  per 
acre;  1,061  acres  of  alfalfa,  4.8  tons 
per  acre;  585  acres  sown  to  crimson 
clover,  bur -clover  and  vetch;  7,341 
acres  in  cowpeas;  3,994  acres  to  vel- 
vet beans;  S71  acres  in  soy  beans; 
3,381  acres  in  peanuts;  1.929  acres  to 
potatoes;  20,344  orchard  trees  cared 
for. 

Of  the  farmers  who  are  demon- 
strators in  cooperation  with  County 
Agents,  79  per  cent  raise  their  home 
supplies;  40  per  cent  now  trade  on  a 
cash  basis;  20  per  cent  have  paid  off 
mortgages;  45  per  cent  have  de- 
creased indebtedness;  an  increase  of 
53  per  cent  in  attendance  upon  agri- 
cultural meetings  has  occurred;  610 
homes  have  installed  labor  saving 
devices. 

The  work  among  colored  farmers 
is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Georgia  State  Industrial  College  at 
Savannah  and  the  Fort  Valley  In- 
dustrial School  at  Fort  Valley.  An 
agricultural  train  operated  over  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  drew 
great  crowds  to  hear  the  speaking 
and  witness  exhibits.  Two  field 
specialists  have  given  advice  to  50,- 
000  colored  farmers. 


Making  Fit  a  Misfit  Farm 
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We  are  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  testing  varieties  of  corn 
and  soy  beans  this  year,  as  well  as 
also  doing  some  soy  bean  inocula- 
tion work.  The  State  department  is 
interested  in  our  soy  beans  from  the 
standpoint  of  insect  control.  We 
have  turned  under  a  crop  of  rye  and 
fallowed  a  field  .which  has  also  been 
topdressed  with  manure  after  it  was 
harrowed  in  order  to  get  the  field  in 
good  shape  for  alfalfa  to  be  sown  in 
the  fall.  We  inoculated  the  alfalfa 
seed.  The  land  had  already  been 
treated  with  one-half  ton  of  burnt 
lime  per  acre  and  we  applied  two 
tons  of  ground  limestone  per  acre. 
The  field  was  planted  about  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August  In  order  to  give 
it  plenty  of  opportunity  to  attain  a 
good  growth  before  cold  weather  set 
in.  When  the  field  was  plowed  a 
-ubsoil  plow  was  run  behind  the  big 
fhree-horse  moldboard  in  ofder  to 
induce  good  tilth  and  texture  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  so  that  the  alfalfa 
roots  would  have  light  seedbed  con- 
litions  In  which  to  work. 


If  this  patch  of  alfalfa  pans  out  in 
good  shape  we  will  sow  .another  ten 
acres  to  the  crop  next  year.  I  am 
trying  to  raise  long  feed  of  high 
protein  content  so  that  I  can  reduce 
my  bill  for  purchased  nutrients  of 
this  character.  Furthermore,  the 
legumes  that  are  rich  in  nitrogen 
are  all  soil-improving  crops  which 
are  beneficial  to  the  land.  I  put  in 
four  acres  of  soy  beans  in  cultivated 
rows.  If  the  beans  do  well  I  will 
harvest  them  with  a  binder  and 
thrash  them,  using  the  grain  either 
for  seed  or  else  for  feed  by  grinding 
it  into  meal.  In  addition  I  am  test- 
ing out  a  couple  of  bushels  of  vel- , 
vet  beans  under  my  conditions  for 
hay  and  ensilage.  Farther  South 
these  beans  are  very  popular,  but 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  success- 
fully grown  as  far  north  as  Wash- 
ington Is  what  I  am  trying  to  ascer- 
tain.- They  also  are  of  the  legume 
family,  so  if  my  beans  only  make 
growth  enough  to  turn  under  they 
will  pay  for  themselves  In  the  added 
fertility  they  return  to  the  soil. 
(Continued  in  Next  Issue.) 


A  Business  Boy  and  His  Busy  Bees 


Continued  F 

proud  of  the  success  of  the  boy, 
Ralph  Smith.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  Ralph  is  proud  of  his  accom- 
plishment. Dozens  of  farm  boys  in 
his  neighborhood  have  become  inter- 
ested in  beekeeping  thru  the  success 
of  this  one  boy.  They  are  saving 
money  and  planning  to  purchase 
colonies  of  Ralph  as  soon  as  he  offers 
colonies  for  sale. 

Dnring  the  last  weeks  of  summer 
and  the  first  mild  weeks  of  autumn 
the  weather  became  settled  and  mild 
and  tame  blossoms  came  out  abun- 
dantly. As  a  consequence,  the  late 
flow  of  honey  was  good,  each  colony 
filling  an  average  of  one  super  of 
forty-eight  one-pound  sections  full. 
Ralph  Smith  gave  his  mother  what 
tosey  she  needed  for  home  use,  and 
sold  the  remainder  locally  at.  15 
cents  a  pound.    His  sales  of  honey 
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amounted  to  around  $70.  If  Is  added  to 
this  the  increase  of  ten  colonies  at  $3 
each,  the  total  gross  income  from 
Ralph's  bees  would  be  $100.  If  the 
honey  used  at  home  were  credited 
to  the  business,  the  income  would  be 
several  dollars  more. 

Of  course,  there  is  expense  in 
keeping  bees — hives  and  other  equip- 
ment to  purchase.  Gross  income 
does  not  mean  net  profits.  It  is  true 
in  all  lines  of  business.  However, 
hoys  on  the  farm  can  make  good 
money  keeping  bees.  The  range  is 
large. 


The  grower  who  gets  into  his  or- 
chard now  sees  anything  which 
is  the  matter  with  his  orchard,  has 
his  attention  called  to  anything 
which  needs  to  be  done  to  Improve 
it,  and  learns  a  good  lesson  for  next 
year's  operations. 


Dry  Farming  Prizes 

CASH  prizes  and  trophies  of  un- 
usual value  are  offered  by  the 
International  Farm  Congress  Cthe 
Dry-Farming  Congress),  which  will 
hold  its  annual  sessions  and  Expo- 
sition at  El  Paso'  in  October.  The 
Exposition  is  known  as  the  Interna- 
tional Soil-Products  Exposition,  and 
is  recognized  as  the  leading  event 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  was 
held  at  Denver  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  splendid  offer- 
ings designed  to  interest  individual 
farmer  exhibitors,  there  are  premi- 
ums hung  up  for  collective  exhibits 
by  States,  counties,  districts  and  ex- 
perimental or  demonstration  stations 
which  should  call  forth  a  most  lively 
effort  in  this  line,  and  result  in  the 
staging  of  a  line  of  exhibits,  espe- 
cially of  the  Southwestern  States, 

counties  and  districts,  which  will 
demonstrate  the  advantages  and  il- 
lustrate the  resources  of  that  section 
most  convincingly. 

Dry-farmed  products  grown  west  of 
the  100th  meridian,  or  in  sections 
having  less  than  twenty-five  inches 
annual  rainfall,  will  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  entering  in  two  separate 
classifications.  There  is  a  special 
list  of  premiums  for  this  class  of 
products,  not  open  to  other  com- 
petition, but  the  products  of  the  dry- 
farmer  can  enter  the  general  classes. 

The  best  State  exhibit  will  be 
awarded  a  silver  trophy  cup  valued 
at  $500,  $200  in  cash  and  an  engraved 
certificate.  The  second  best  State  ex- 
hibit will  draw  down  $150  in  cash,  a 
$200  trophy  cup  and  an  engraved 
certificate.  The  third  prize  in  this 
class  is  a  certificate  and  $100  cash. 

Nearly  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
and  trophies  is  offered  in  the  coun- 
ty collective  classes. 

The  farmer  exhibiting  the  best 
half-bushel  of  wheat  will  receive 
$100  in  gold,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar class  prize  of  $15,  while  the  best 
collective  exhibit  by  an  individual 
farmer  will  win  cash  and  trophies  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  two  hundred 
dollars. 

The  1916  catalog  and  premium  list 
is  a  most  interesting  little  book. 
Copies  may  be  had  free  by  address- 
ing the  secretary  at  El  Paso. 

The  Exposition  dates  are  October 
17  to  26  inclusive.  The  annual  ses- 
sions of  the  International  Dry-Farm- 
ing Congress  will  be  held  October  19, 
20  and  21. 

Heat  and  Horses 

SUNSTROKE  is  caused  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  falling  upon  the 
skull.  A  horse  so  affected  may  die 
suddenly  as  tho  stricken  with  apo- 
plexy, or  he  may  have  a  gradual 
paralysis  of  respiration.  The  symp- 
toms which  usually  present  them- 
selves are  restlessness,  pawing, 
spasms,  and  a  marked  redness  of 
the  mucous  membranes  lining  the 
cavities  of  the  head.  The  tempera- 
ture in  sunstroke  may  not  rise  above 
normal  during  the  whole  course  oi 
the  disease. 

Another  condition  very  similar  to 
sunstroke  is  that  known  as  heat 
stroke  or  heat  exhaustion.  This  is 
brought  about  by  overexertion  and 
insufficient  heat  elimination.  The 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  this  affection,  which 
very  often  occurs  to  an  animal  on  a 
cloudy,  sultry  day.  Some  of  the  more 
prominent  symptoms  of  heat  stroke 
are  weariness,  profuse  sweating,  dif- 
ficult breathing,  an  extremely  high 
temperature,  and  a  rapid  pulse,  which 
gradually  grows  weaker,  and  upon 
the  approach  of  death  muscular  tre- 
mors will  be  noted.  The  treatment 
for  sunstroke  and  heat  stroke  are 
the  same.  Remove  the  animal  to  a 
cool,  quiet,  well-ventilated  place  and 
permit  a  stream  of  cold  water  to  flow 
over  the  horse,  and  if  possible  apply 
ice  packs  to  the  "head.  If  ice  is 
plentiful  apply  it  all  over  the  body. — 
S.  O'Toole,  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station. 


RED  CROSS 
FARM  POWDER 
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The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  power  dynamites 
when  ti.is  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  £3  to  $5  per  hundred 
pounds  and  in  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  525  F. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  adver- 
tising. You  need  not  carry  nor  handle 
stock.  State  jobber's  name  or  bank 
reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1C02 
World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


FREE  BOOKS!!, 

NOW  READY! 

My  new  100-paee  fall  bargan 
■  book  just  off  the  press  and 
'  ready  to  mail!    Also  the 
second  edition  of  my  big 
260-page  1916  catalog?7 
A  postal  gets  your' 
copies  today. 

These  books  describe 
MHBOBSIfamouB  Galloway  Sanl 
tary  Cream  Separators,  the 
Galloway    Gaaoline      »  r 
Kerosene  Entrinea,  the  n 
modern   Galloway  Man 
Spreader*,    our    New  1917. 
12*20  H   P  Tractor,    ill  kind* 
of   farm   machinery,  ensilage 
cutters,  power  house  aceessorie  , 
grinders,  buRKics.    wagons,  har 
ncss,  fencing,  roofing,  saddles, au^ 
mobiles, stock  tanks, auto  accessories 
sewing  machines,    household  good 
carpets,  furniture,    complete  line 

clothing  for  every  member  of  the  fai  

Write  now!  SavuSuoO  to$500  on  fall  buyingl 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
2087  Galloway  Sia.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


BOYS  SS?  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Overf.0,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  Is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  Ms  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT,  p^'Ufa?! 
about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure.  Jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paifSJ  to  Ws  a  i.uiie  bcuut.  Sjeml  ziic  ami  iiuuub  uml  8U> 
dresses  of  5  unva  Bl)d  we'll  send  you  the  l.one  Scout 
for  six  mm  ■  1 1  is  and  send  your  membership  certlllcate, 
badge  and  Instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER.  LONE  SCOUT. 
510  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 

The  Farm  Truck  that  meets  the  tired  laborer 
half  way.  It  gets  down  to  his  level;  it's  a  great 
burden  bearer.  Winter  and  Summer  are  all 
■I  ke  to  it.  Always  ready  for  its  load.  It  will  help  in- 
crease vour  Bank  Account.  Get  our  free  Catalog  of 
Steel  Wheels  &  Farm  Trucks. 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,Box27,  Havana, III. 


Kingery  Mfg.  Co., 


^|  A  J  Why  don't  you 
^fcv  yf  do  as  thousands 

|J  iTt   M,  of  others 

tin  pi  (iv  (■  your 
WBK^^^MB^B  financial  condi* 
lion.  You  say  how!  Operate  a 
Kingery  leaimt  riianter  and 
corn  popper.  Many  styles  from 
*11.50  to  $1157.00.  Liboral 
terms.  Catalog  «l  tollsabout  it. 
445  E.  Pearl  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business.  We  are  care- 
ful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 
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TV/TY  own  natural  gas  well  right 

K>  1VJ.  \n  the  factory  gives  me  free  fuel 
for  power.  Without  this  free  gas.  my 
fuel  bill  would  run  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year.  My  customers  get  the  benefit 
of  this  saving.  I  claim  that  I  can  save, 
I  you  half  your  engine  money  and  you  can 
'  depend  upon  what  I  say. 
#  NOW  Priced  as  Low  as 


$15?l 

"Built  by  Experts" 

WJ  1  have  been  building  engines  right  here  In 
VWWl  Konsns  City  for  SO  years,  and  am  given  the 
^C^fiV  highest  credit  by  Dun's  and  Bradstreet  a. 
K>^«j|  I  dbnqttell  you  this  boastingly.  but  just  to 
let  you  know  that  1  mu6t  be  dependable  or 
I  eould  not  have  been  so  constantly  succesB- 
fulin  a  business  extending  over  so  many 
years.  This  record  also  enables  mo  to  buy 
the  very  highest  quality  materials  at 
lowest  cash,  big-qoantity  prices. 

I  have  always  built  the  very  best  engine 
1  could,  regardless  of  price  and  profit.  I 
sell  direct  from  factory,  to  user— the  one 
small  factory  profit  is-all  you  pay.  For- 
merly the  retail  pricesof  my  engines  were 
I  double.  I  can  sell  at  a  very,  very  close 
1  margin,  because  of  my  big  business— If  I 
I  only  make  one  dollar  clear  profit  on 
1  every  engine  I  can  buy  a  good  farm 
\  every  yearl 

90-Day  Trial;  0-Year  Cuarantee; 
Cash  or  Easy  Terma  of  Payment. 
Built  in  2,8,  4,  6,  8, 12. 16  and  22  H-P. 
sizes,  In  different  styles  for  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Naphtha,  Distillate  or  Gas, 
stationary,  portable  or  snw-rig  types. 
Write  for  new  book,  "How  to  JuiIko 
Engines, "prices.otc— Ed.  H .  W  ittk, 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
2155   Oakland  annul,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2155  Empirs  Bullains.    Pltlsburgh.  Pa. 


Good 

to  the 
Last 
Z>rop" 


i. 

Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to'  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet^^^cajvea 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
BlatcMord  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18  Wankegan,  III. 


With  the  State  Experiment  Stations 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach* 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  pnrp  DAAftf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rifCC  DUUR 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  S36  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.    i.Ga!esbure,  Kansas. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WACOM 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur- 
nish Steel  Wheels  to  t  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tare. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.CO.,  Box  383,Quincy,  III. 


INVFNT  SOMETHING 

»  J-dl^  *     It  may  bring  wealth 

Our  Free  Book  tells  what  to  invent  and  how  to 
obtain  a  patent  through  Ou  New  Credit  System. 
WATERS  &  CO.,  4297  Warder  Rid,!..  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENT" 


'ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
oturers  want  Owen  PaientH.  Send  for 
free  liookn;  Inventions  wauled,  i»tc. 
I  help  you  market  your  Invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  110  Owen  Blag.,  Washington,  D.  C 


m-m  r  i~»1TK>  Bi"*  llOiVII •..  l  AKItl,  TIIF.  >TKE  and  IUW.1 
H1.IL la*  I  If  Il»»U(;HTIN(;PI.ANiS.I.AMI'S.  MOTORS. 


Hell.,  Ilinlr 
lulu  l.lir'Da 


i  i  ...           i '   Charifuri,  Hike,  i  .  i. 

la.   on  III  F.I.BO'I'IIIO  hoiii.s.  i  I.  , .  !„,>. I.  0. 


PATENTS 


— WATSON  E.  COMiMAK 
Washington,  I).  0.  Hooks  free. 
H'ghestrefere.r-es.   Best  resulta 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears 
In  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS.  When 
answering  those  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming 
Business." 
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furnish  an  economical  carcass  for 
the  butcher  and  housewife  and  meat 
of  a  quality  to  please  the  most  ex- 
acting. The  carcasses  show  that  of 
this  500-pound  gain,  38  per  cent  is 
water,  49  per  cent  fat,  and  12  per 
cent  protein.  When  similar  steers 
were  fattened  until  they  had  gained 
another  500  pounds,  or  gone  from 
1,250  pounds  to  1,750  pounds,  the 
carcasses  were  much  overdone  and 
the  second  500  pounds  were  76  per 
cent  fat,  18  per  cent  water  and  5  per 
cent  protein. 


$4.58  more  per  steer  for  one  year 
when  the  cattle  were  kept  on  con- 
crete floors  than  when  stabled  on 
dirt  floors.  Allowing  forty  square 
feet  for  each  steer  and  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  concrete  at  8  cents 
per  square  foot,  the  cost  of  the 
floor  would  be  $3.20  per  steer. 
This  would  leave  a  profit  for  the 
first  year  of  $1.38,  or  a  return 
of  more  than  40  per  cent  profit. 
In  addition,  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  stable  would  be  more  ideal 
and  the  labor  required  to  remove  the 
manure  much  less. 


Rye  for  Fall  Pasture       Keeping  Up  Pastures 


HAVE  you  provided  plenty  of  pas 
ture  for  your  hogs  during  the 
fall  months?  If  not,  rye  may  be 
sown  any  time  during  September  or 
October  on  stubble  land  or  after 
corn  has  been  cut  for  silage  or  fod- 
der. Livestock  farmers  find  that  rye 
makes  excellent  temporary  fall  and 
winter  pasture.  One  and  a  half 
bushels  to  the  acre  Is  enough  for 
early  sqwing,  but  two  bushels  should 
be  used  later  in  the  season.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  crop  experts  that 
cover  crops  furnish  a  large  amount 
of  pasture  at  little  expense  and  leave 
the  soil  in  a  better  condition.  Rye 
protects  the  soil  from  washing  dur- 
ing the  winter,  which  often  takes 
more  fertility  from  the  soil  than  a 
growing  crop.  Next  spring  the  rye 
may  be  turned  under  as  a  green 
manuring  crop. — 0.  S.  U. 

Concrete  Floors  Pay 

DO  YOU  know  that  concrete  floors 
placed  in  your  stables  or  feed- 
ing barn  will  pay  for  themselves 
thru  the  manure  that  they  save  in 
less  than  one  year?  Results  recently 
published  by  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  show  that  the  manure  from 
a  lot  of  feeding  cattle  was  worth 


LIPPING  pastures  after  harvest 
^*  was  found  to  result  in  more  and 
better  grasses,  in  a  survey  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State.  The 
ripening  of  weed  seeds  is  prevented 
and  briers  are  removed,  so  that 
clover  and  bluegrass  may  occupy  the 
ground.  Usually  there  are  only  a 
few  places  in  the  pasture  where  a 
mowing  machine  cannot  be  used.  In 
such  cases  the  scythe  is  brought  into 
play. 

During  a  recent  series  of  experi- 
ments conducted  in  Washington 
County,  the  use  of  phosphorus,  lime 
and  manure  was  found  profitable  in 
fertilizing  pasture  land,  while  nitro- 
gen and  potassium  made  no  notice- 
able showing.  Fertilizing  elements 
were  used  alone  and  in  combination 
and  were  compared  with  manure,  $2 
worth  being  used  to  the  acre.  Lime 
was  applied  in  a  few  cases. 

More  white  clover  and  less  pov- 
erty grass  grew  on  plots  treated  with 
acid  phosphate  and  manure  than  on 
the  others.  Clover  grew  more  pro- 
fusely where  lime  was  applied.  Ni- 
trogen caused  a  more  luxuriant 
growth  immediately  after  treatment, 
but  its  effect  was  not  lasting.  The 
use  of  potassium  was  unprofitable. 


Telling  the  Good  From  the  Bad 

Continued  From  Page  839 

right  of  the  batteries  to  the  con-  button  (Fig.  2,  E)  over  the  lip  (Figr- 

necter   (Fig.  2,  H)   on    the    board.  2,  D)  on  the  back  of  the  candle. 

Fasten  the  second  wire   (from  the  Tne  materials  for  this  apparatus, 

left   of   the    batteries)  beneath  the  including  three  dry  cells,  should  not 

washer  under  the  lower  screw  that  cost  over  $150'  ltemized  as  '°"ows: 

holds  the  lamp  spring  (Fig.  2,  C).     gox  for  case  ^012 

The  device  is  then  ready  for  opera-     Ointment  box   02 

..  Spring   05 

^  ^  ,   „  ,    ■    ,  .  ^     Electric  bulb  10 

Method  2:     If  desired,  a  switch     Three  batteries    1.05 

(Fig.  1,  S;  also  shown  in  Fig.  2)  may     Button   02  ' 

be  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  box     paint,  nails,  screws  05 

and  one  wire  in  the  circuit  (Fig.  2,     Cloth   05 

J)  run  thru  it.    The  operator,  how-  Three  feet  of  wire  for  connecters  !o6 

ever,  ordinarily  will  find  it  just  as   

convenient  to  control  the  current  by  Total                                     $1 50 

means  of  the  button  above  the  can-  Thege  Uemg  do  not  'include  the 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  cost  of  a  switch,  which,  if  used,  would 

«,    I    snoum  oe  taken  to  see  tnat  iricrease  tne  cost  from  10  to  25  cents, 

the  batteries  are  connected  in  such  j;„„   „^i*.v  „:.„V 

a  way  that  the  voltage  of  the  current  aePendinS  on       type  of  switch  used, 
is  approximately  that  required  by 

the  lamp.    If  the  voltage  is  too  high,  p,Vt  R~cr  T?™x/.c  *r»r 

the  lamp  will  burn  out  quickly;  if  r  JCK.  DeSl  rOWlS  TOr 

too  low,  the  light  will  be  dim.   Any  r>        j  • 

dealer  in  dry  batteries  will  have  a  Breeding 

voltmeter  and  can  assist  in  connect-  t>y  SELECTING  young  chickens, 

ing  the  cells  so  they  will  give  the  £>  which  make  m0re  rapid  growth, 

snow^n^  tne  CZ^TirZ  ^ther  more  quickly,  show  greater 

two  cells  only  is  applied  to  the  light,  activity  and  are  better  fleshed  than 

which,  nevertheless,  has  the  benefit  °ther  birds  in  the  flock,  many  poul- 

of  the  full  amperage  of  the  three  trymen  are  raising  the  standard  of 

cells.  their  breeding  stock,  which  returns 

If  much  candling  is  to  be  done,  it  much  more  profit  than  if  the  fowls 

is  advisable  to  connect  two  sets  of  are  picked  later  in  the  season.  Too 

dry  batteries  to  the    candle,    con-  0ften  general  appearance    alone  is 

trolled  by  a  three-way  switeh.    Then  used  as  the  basis  of  selection.  The 

the  sets  can  be  used  alternately  and  young  birds  which  show  the  desir- 

their  life  greatly  prolonged.  aDie  qualities  are  generally  marked 

Simply  holding  an  egg  against  the  by  colored  leg  bands  and  reserved 

candling  opening  will  press  the  con-  for  breeders  when  fully  matured. 

tact  in  the  stem  of  the  bulb  against   :  

the  zinc  contact  on  the  back  of  the 

board,  causing  light  to  shine  thru  Mark  the  pullets  this  fall  so  that 

the  egg.    When  the  pressure  is  re-  you  will  know  just  how    old  your 

moved,  the  contact  is  broken  by  the  hens  are.    A  leg  band  on  the  right 

spring  on  the  lamp  box.    If  a  can-  leg  one  year  and  on  the  left  leg  the 

stant  light  is    desired,  the   contact  next  will  assist  in  culling  the  flock, 

mav  be  made  steady  by  turning  the  A  hog  ring  will  serve  the  purpose. 


Paint  the  Posts 

FARMERS  are  becoming  Inter- 
ested in  the  matter  of  reducing 
the  annual  cost  of  fence  posts.  State 
Forester  W.  J.  Morrill,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins, 
has  discussed  fence  post  preserva- 
tion in  thirty  farm  institutes  in 
eastern  Colorado  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  He  recommends  that  the 
farmer  apply  one  of  three  methods 
described  as  follows: 

1.  Painting  the  butts  of  posts  with 
hot  coal  tar  or  coal  tar  creosote. 

2.  Dipping  the  butts  during  two  or 
three  minutes  in  hot  coal  tar  or  coal 
tar  creosote. 

3.  The  "open  tank"  method  of 
getting  coal  tar  creosote  into  the 
outer  layer  of  wood  in  the  butts  of 
posts. 

In  any  of,  the  methods  mentioned 
the  treatment  should  extend  about 
six  inches  above  the  depth  the  post  is 
placed  in  the  ground.  If  the  first 
method  is  chosen,  two  coats  should 
be  applied  at  an  interval  of  a  day  or 
two. 

The  second  method  is  somewhat 
more  thoro  than  the  first,  and  the 
third  method — the  open  tank  treat- 
ment— is  probably  the  best  and 
cheapest  in  the  long  run,  but  brings 
the  initial  expense  up  higher  than 
many  farmers  are.  willing  to  pay. 
Fence  post  preservation  experiments 
have  been  conducted  at  the  State 
farm  during  the  past  four  years,  a 
time  not  long  enough  to  obtain  final 
results  or  conclusions.  Indications, 
however,  point  to  the  doubling  of 
the  life  of  pine  posts  when  their 
butts  have  been  painted  with  hot 
coal  tar  at  an  expense  of  about  two 
and  a  half  cents  each. 

The  split  cedar  posts  from  Idaho 
and  Oregon  can  be  profitably  pre- 
served, while  the  native  red  cedar 
does  not  need  treatment. 

Dipping  is  better  than  painting, 
altho  the  penetration  is  no  greater, 
but  the  coal  tar  is  applied  more 
evenly. 

Good  Silage  in  All 

ONE  of  the  questions  that  comes 
up  when  a  new  silo  is  to  be  pur- 
chased or  built  is  whether  the  ma- 
terial used  in  the  construction  of 
the  silo  has  any  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  silage.  The  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  has  been  study- 
ing this  problem  for  two  years.  Sam- 
ples of  silage  were  taken  at  the  wall 
and  at  the  center  in  silos  of  the 
stave,  iron,  tile,  Gurler,  and  concrete 
types.  These  samples  were  analyzed 
and  the  results  compared.  The  re- 
sults are  given  in  detail  in  Research 
Bulletin  22  recently  issued.  The  re- 
sults of  the  analyses  showed  no  dif- 
ference in  any  way  between  the  si- 
lage from  the  different  types.  No 
one  should  be  persuaded  to  base  the 
selection  of  the  silo  to  be  used  upon 
the  statement  or  supposition  that  one 
type  of  silo  makes  better  silage  than 
another.  Any  silo  that  has  a  tight 
wall  that  keeps  out  the  air  and  is 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
pressure  will  preserve  silage. 

If  the  corn  has  sufficient  moisture 
when  put  into  the  silo  the  only 
thing  that  can  interfere  with  the 
making  of  good  silage  is  the  admis- 
sion of  air  as  the  result  of  a  poorly 
built  silo  or  insufficient  packing  at 
the  time  of  filling. 


The  United  States  is  the  world's 
dumping  ground  for  all  bad  seed, 
adulterated  seed  and  misbranded 
seed.  The  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Florida  calls  attention 
to  the  most  recent  case  in  which  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture warns  farmers  against  imported 
"turnip  rape"  which  is  not  rape. 
Cases  like  this  are  common.  A  good 
Federal  pure  seed  law  would  not 
only  restrict  such  importations  but  it 
could  be  made  to  prevent  traffic  in 
impure  and  misbranded  seeds  from 
one  State  to  another.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it,  Mr.  Farmer? 
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Concrete  Water  Tank 


A GOOD  sanitary  water  supply  is 
necessary  on  every  farm.  Where 
springs  and  running  water  are  not 
present  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on 
wells  and  a  tank  big  enough  to  hold 
three  or  four  days'  supply.  Con- 
crete is  good  material  for  such  tanks. 
It  is  easy  to  handle,  can  be  made  in 
any  shape  or  si^e,  and  is  easily 
waterproofed.  The  sand  and  gravel 
necessary  for  constructing  the  tank 
are  often  found  on  the  farm,  and  if 
such  is  the  case,  the  cost  of  con- 
structing is  materially  reduced. 

A  good  mixture  for  concrete  tanks 
is  one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand, 
and  four  parts  broken  stone  or 
gravel.  If  neither  gravel  nor  broken 
stone  can  be  obtained,  a  mixture  of 
one  part  cement  and  three  parts  of 
coarse  sand  -  can  be  used.  The 
cement  and  aggregate  should  be 
thoroly  mixed  and  the  resulting 
mixture  well  tamped  or  shaded  when 
placed  in  the  forms.  After  removing 
the  forms  the  sides  of  the  tank  may 
be  flushed  with  a  mixture  of  cement 
and  water  to  smooth  up  any  little 
irregularities. 

Heavy  woven  wire  fencing  may  be 
used  to  reinforce  the  tank.  Lap  the 
ends  of  the  reinforcing  at  least  six 
inches.  The  reinforcing  for  the  walls 
should  be  placed  near  the  outer  side 
and  well  covered  with  concrete. 

It  is  preferable  to  have  the  forms 
of  green  lumber.  If  seasoned  lum- 
ber is  used,  it  should  be  dampened 
with  water  before  the  concrete  is 
poured  into  the  forms.  This  will 
prevent  the  dry  boards  from  absorb- 


ing the  moisture  from  the  concrete, 
which,  if  permitted,  would  cause  the 
walls  of  the  tank  to  crack. 

Make  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
smaller  than  the  top  by  sloping  the 
inner  walls.  This  will  prevent  ice 
from  breaking  the  walls.  The  inner 
forms  should  be  built  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  removed.  A  wedge 
can  be  used  to  advantage  if  the  forms 
swell  and  are  difficult  to  remove 
Avoid  heavy  pounding  and  prying,  as 
green  concrete  is  easily  cracked. 

While  it  is  less  difficult  to  build  a 
rectangular  form  for  the  tank,  the 
round  type  is  stronger  and  calls  for 
less  concrete. 

A  band  saw  is  best  for  cutting  out 
the  ribs  for  the  round  form,  altho  a 
hand  saw  will  do  very  well.  As  it 
is  a  difficult  task  to  cut  them  out  in 
a  circle,  saw  out  a  triangular  piece, 
removing  as  much  material  as  possi- 
ble. Finish  the  circle  by  cutting  out 
the  remaining  material  with  a  good 
sharp  hand  ax. 

The  material  needed  for  a  six-foot 
concrete  tank  which  will  hold  400 
gallons  of  water  includes:  For  outer 
form  ribs,  three  pieces  2-inch  by  10- 
inch  by  14-foot;  for  inner  form  ribs, 
nine  pieces  2-inch  by  8-inch  by  12- 
foot;  for  outer  form  sides,  eighteen 
pieces  one-inch  by  4-inch  by  10-foot; 
for  inner  form  sides,  fourteen  pieces 
1-inch  by  4-inch  by  12-foot;  ten  sacks 
of  cement ;  twenty  cubic  feet  of  sand ; 
forty  cubic  feet  of  gravel,  and  thirty- 
six  feet  of  30-inch  heavy  woven  wire 
fencing. — M.  A.  R.  Kelley,  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture. 


Combating  Little  Leaf  Cutter  Bees 


MOST  farmers  in  Southern  Ari- 
zona have  had  trouble  with 
the  leaf  cutter  bee.  Here  is  what 
Dr.  A.  W.  Morrill,  State  and  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  entomologist,  has  to 
say  about  this  insect: 

"I  judge  from  the  specimens  of 
leaves  that  the  work  was  done  by 
one  of  the  leaf  cutter  bees.  These 
bees  do  not  eat  the  leaves,  but  use 
the  pieces  which  they  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  lining  their  nests.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  poison  would 
be  effective  against  these  bees,  al- 
tho as  far  as  I  know,  poisoning  the 
foliage  has  never  been  tested.  Any 
effect  it  might  have  would  be  merely 
accidental.  Whether  the  accidents 
would  happen  frequently  enough"  to 
be  of  any  value  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bees  which  visit  your  tree 
one  day  will  not  have  any  apprecia- 
ble effect  upon  the  number  which 
visit  the  same  tree  on  the  second 
day. 

"Some  low  growing  plants  and 
possibly  trees  up  to  two  or  three 
years  of  age  might  be  protected 
against  these  bees  by  the  use  of 
cheap  mosquito  netting.  The  reason 
why  these  bees  are  so  much  more 


troublesome  with  you  is,  that  there 
is  comparatively  little  attractive 
vegetation  for  them.  Consequently 
they  concentrate  upon  the  compara- 
tively few  trees  or  plants  which  they 
may  find. 

"As  regards  umbrella  trees,  I 
would  suggest  that  if  you  had  ten 
times  as  many  umbrella  trees  as 
you  have  at  present  you  would  not 
be  likely  to  notice  any  appreciable 
damage  to  any  of  them.  However, 
I  would  not  recommend  that  you  go 
into  an  excessive  planting  of  com- 
paratively useless  trees  when  fruit 
producing  trees  can  be  so  easily 
grown. 

"It  is  possible  that  a  dry  applica- 
tion of  arsenate  of  lead  mixed  with 
sulphur  and  applied  to  the  trees 
with  a  hand  duster  might  be  effect- 
ive. If  you  have  any  kind  of  a 
sprayer  which  would  be  suitable  for 
applying  arsenate  of  lead  to  your 
trees  I  would  suggest  that  you  se- 
cure a  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead 
powder,  which  can  usually  be  ob- 
tained from  seed  houses  and  drug 
stores.  One  ounce  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  ordinar- 
ily sufficient,  but  for  protecting 
against  the  leaf  cutter  bees,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  strength  of  the  mix- 
ture be  doubled." 


Ammonia  Treatment  for  Citrus  Trees 


CITRUS  trees  should  have  a  fall 
application  of  ammonia.  In 
most  cases  the  ammonia  has  been 
depleted.  The  tree  has  not  only 
used  large  quantities  to  make  fo- 
liage and  fruit,  but  the  bacteria 
which  convert  insoluble  ammonia 
compounds  to  soluble  have  been  act- 
ive during  summer.  These  organ- 
isms find  the  moist,  warm  weather 
particularly  favorable  to  activity  and 
they  have  consequently  been  liber- 
ating more  ammonia  than  the  trees 
could  use. 

The  soluble  ammonia,  that  which 
the  tree  can  use,  has  almost  all  been 
washed  away.  It  is  probable  that 
there  is  not  enough  ammonia  in 
most  citrus  soils  to  continue  normal 
development  of  the  trees  and  to 
ripen  the  fruit, 

H.  V.  Floyd,  plant  physiologist  to 


the  University  of  Florida  Experi- 
ment Station,  recommends  that  an 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  be  made  to  re- 
place the  ammonia  that  has  been 
leached  out  of  the  soil.  This  appli- 
cation should  be  made  during  early 
September  or  early  enough  that  the 
trees  may  recover  from  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  the  fertilizer  before 
the  fruit  begins  to  mature. 


Apple  picking  is  made  easier  if  the 
weeds  are  mowed  in  the  orchard  and 
the  place  kept  clean.  Pickers  are 
disgruntled  and  do  poor  work  where 
they  have  to  wade  thru  weeds  and 
briars  wet  with  dew  or  autumn 
rains. 


Coal  ashes  make  a  good  disinfect- 
ant to  use  on  the  drop-boards  and 
around  the  hen  yards. 
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Get  Money-Saving  Wholesale  Prices 

SEE  the  newest  designs— illustrated)^  beautiful  colors.  Ranges  with  white 
enameled  splasherbacks,  ovendoor  fronts.  New  style  mission  design 
heaters,  etc.  Highest  quality— direct  from  manufacturers  at  money- 
saving  prices. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

Ufa  Daw  ilia  Troiahf  and  »h'P  within  24  hours.   30  days'  trial 

nC  raj  me  rieiglU  _360  days*  approval  test.      JlOO.OOO  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee.  Mail  postal  or  letter  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  N»,  726 

Kalamazoo  Stovo  Co.,  Mfrs.,       Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  make  Stovea  and  Ranees,  Gas  Ranges,  Pips 
Furnaces  and  White  Enameled  Metal  Kitchen  Kab* 
r#  1  ft  1 1 ITcVA^iS]    Inets  and  Tables.    We  have  3  catalogs.  Please 
1    tell  os  which  yoo  want. 
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After  Trial 
and  you  keep  the 
Superb  New  Edison 

V^ES,  the  great  New  Edison 
*    with  the  new  Diamond  Stylus 
reproducer  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand  new 
Diamond  Amberol  Records  will  be  sent  you  on  free  trial 
without  a  penny  dawn.  The  finest,  the  best  that  money  can  buy 
at  prices  very,  very  much  le  s  than  the  price  at  which  imi- 
tations of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered — a  rock-bottom  offer  direct  from  us.  Send  coupon  now. 

Rock  Bottom  Direct  Offer 

Hear  all  the  latest  up-to-date  song  hits  of  the  big  cities  right  in 
your  own  home.  Laugh  at  the  funniest  of  minstrel  shows.  Entertain  your  family 
and  your  friends  witli  everything  from  Grand  Opera  to  Comic  Vaudeville — then  if  you  choose 
send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expense.  If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new 
ius'rument,  send  us  only  $1.00  after  the  free  trial.  Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  of 
monthly  payments.   Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

GUB*   tlVOM/  ♦**  To  F.K.Babson,  Edison  Phonograph  Dishibolcrj 

4696  Edison  Block  Chicago,  lii. 

r*4**t**»m    ^hhaCft  aVS  V   B"  Bif3k&3m\        J?    Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  your  New  Edi=on 
If  X3  &  it  SIM  l§  f  p  00  ft    B  m%ir%J?      £    Caiaog  Mid  full  part'cn'r—j  rf  ynnr  f-ee  trial 

A    offer  on  the  now  model  Luison  Phonograph. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  or  a  letter  _«> 
(or  just  this  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obliga  tions  «T 
in  asking  for  the  catalog.    Get  this  offer — 

whilo  this  offer  lasts.    Write  today.  J    Nam*   -   

F.  K.  BflBSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dist.  ♦* 

4C38  Edison  Block  Chicago,  Illinois  #» 

Canadian  Office:  365  Portage  At..  .  Winnipeg.  Man.  J» 
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Come  to  Detroit 

The  Automobile  Center 


And 


Detroit  trained 
men  get  preference 
over  all  others  and  get  jobs 
quickly.   No  other  city,  no  other 
school  can  give  you  what  Detroit  o tiers. 
Every  factory  knows  us,  endorses  our  school, 
glad  to  get  our  graduates,  offers  them  territory 
t  which  to  sell  oars  and  start  garages. 

EARN  $75.0O  TO  $300.00  A  MONTH 

_  _r  equipment  is  complete.  Students  actually  build  cars 
from  start  to  finish,  getting  factory  training  in  assembliu 

block  tcstinjr,  road  testing,  everything-.    Special  complete  course  in  Oxy- 
Acetylene  Brazing-  and  Welding-,  separate  from  regular  course, 
leading-  types  of  starting-,  lighting  and  n 


ystems  in  operation. 
I  evi.  Lozlcr  and  8  cyl.  King  used  ror  road  instruction. 
I  Chalmers  *  *C '  chassis  with  overhead  cam  shaft  motor. 


.  in  oper. 
Wo  Lav. 


JETROIT  IS  PLACE  TO  LEARN 

T'hore  aro  44  Auto  Factories  in  Detroit.  You  can't  tret  thia  advantage 

 1  faster  time  here  and  itet  practical  instructions.   School  open  all  — 

_  the  year.  KnU»r  classes  any  time,  any  day.  Threo  classes  daily,  morn- 
ing, afternoon  and  evening.  Auto  factories  write  and  phono  for  men 
nutantly  to  fill  permanent  places.  Why  Dot  fit  youroolf  for  one  of  these 
d  paying  positions? 

START  A  CAR ACE— SELL  CARS-BE INOEPTND^NT 

Wo  have  completed  arranRrmenta  with  the  Auto  Factories  to  putthem  fn  touch  with 
rntdnatea  who  intend-  entering  business  for  themselves.   Also  mad«  arrangements 
.nth  a  largo  Eastern  Investment  Ann  (worth  millions)  to  back  competent,  reliable, 
Michigan  State  Auto  School  graduates,  who  want  to  enter  garage,  and  selling  buulness. 
These  capitalists'  know  whero  tho  money  ia  to  be  made. 

aTalll  i"*  Iff  v  mm  ftlfalft/  Get  full  particulars. "Anto  School  News"  and  new 
VW ■  catalog-both  ABSOLUTELY   FREE.    Or  bettor 

eOll,  Jump  on  ■  train  and  come  to  Detroit  aa  hundreds  have  done,  and  LEARN  RIGHT. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL,  THE  OLD  RELIABLE  SCHOOL, 
65  Auto  Bldg.,  No.  11-10  Selden  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  V.  S.  A. 


■Start  Any  Time 

mywherc  else.  You 
DETROIT 

iw  nun  of  the  AimjjjniBm 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you  rf.a*/'\™e  Fam- 
ing Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising 
of  responsible  concerns. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 

Maggie  Price's  Estate 

Continued    Prom   Pago  851 
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position  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
toad  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  ilnesi 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
\V.  I).  Hoyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
tago,  in. 


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  fN 
Ibis  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
ilred  thousand  bib'  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Hoyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago, III.  

WANTED:  MEN  FOR  THE  REAL  ESTATE 
business,  who  stand  well  in  their  locality; 
send  iffrrence;  ask  particulars.  Cornell  Co., 
Pt.  Harrington,  Mass.  

W  A  NTED:  GIRLS  FOR  NURSES'  TRAIN- 
Ing.  Write,  Charlotte  Sanitarium,  Charlotte, 
Mich. 


agents  wanted 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY.  THE  BEST 
line  of  food  flavors,  perfumes,  soaps  and  toilet 
preparations,  etc.,  ever  offen  d.  Over  250  light 
weight,  popular  priced,  quick  selling  necessi- 
ties— in  big  demand — well  advertised — easy 
sellers — big  repeaters.  Over  100%  profit.  Com- 
plete outfits  fUmiShed  free  to  workers.  Just 
a  postal  today.  American  Products  Co.,  9000 
3rd  St.,  Cincinnati.   O hi o.  . 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00*  FOR  CON- 
genial  work  In  your  own  community.  GO  days 
or  less.  Man  or  woman.  No  capital  required. 
Opportunity  for  promotion.  Spare  time  may 
be  used.     Full  particulars  free.  International 

Press,  309  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  

_YOUNG  MAN.  WOULD- YOU  ACCEPT  A 
tailormade  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your 
friends?  Then  write  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  421,  Chicago,  and  get  beautiful  sam- 
ple s.  styles  and  a  wonderful  offer.  

AGENTS— I'  YE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
(bat's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  lOO^o  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassiar.  Co.,  Dept.   22.  St.   Louis,  Mo.  

PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries.  Boonville.  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $900,000,000 
In  new  wealth  added  in  1915.  Enormous  crops 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average,  36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Aiberta, 
28.75  bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Taxes  average 
$24  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, includes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments. Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty, 
good  climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  Irrigated 
lands  from  $35,  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees your  land  and  water  titles.  Balance, 
after  first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen 
years,  with  interest  at  6%;  privileges  of  pay- 
ing in  full  any  time.  Before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for 
itself.  We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  im- 
provements in  certain  districts,  with  no 
security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particu- 
lar's on  request.  Ready-made  farms  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  Loans  for  livestock.  In 
defined  districts  after  one  year's  occupation, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of 
$1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul- 
tivated. Our  interests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis.  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta,  Canada. 

300  ACRE  IMPROVED  STOCK  FARM.  ON 
model  road,  very  cheap.  John  A.  Bruce. 
Baton  Ro litre.  La.  

ELEGANT  SMALL  FARM  ONE  MILE 
from  beautiful  city  and  county  seat.  Write 
Driggs.   Lansing.  Mich.  

CALIFORNIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE.  EASY 
payments.  Write  for  list.  E.  R.  Waite, 
Shawnee.  Oklahoma.  

STOP!  LISTEN!  40-ACRE  FARM,  $385. 
Free  list.     McGrath,  Mountain  View,  Mo. 


I  ARMS  WANTED 

WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES! 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash  buy- 
ers on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission.  Write 
Up-to-Dato  Realty  Exchange,  La  Salle.  Illinois. 

FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7,000  BUYERS ; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  509  Farmers' 
Exchange.  Denver.  Colo. 


I  ARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Hy., 
In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  214, 
Northern   Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FOR  BALE 

WE  CURE  PILES;  GUARANTEED;  MAIL 
$1.00.  Sunny  South  Pile  Rem.  Co.,  418  S. 
Mon  land   Ave..   Atlanta,  Oa,  

FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  PRICE  LIST 
free,  ■  Also  towel  muzzles  25c  each.  Bert 
Ewcli,    Wellington,  Ohio.  

PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  including  those 
Heeded  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J, 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


the  question  with  a  grin.  Hindered 
and  vexed  as  he  might  be  with  Mag- 
gie's eager  will  to  win  the  prize,  he 

could  not  brjing  himself  to  be  otlier 
than  loyal  and  chivalrous  toward  his 
dubious  partnership.  And,  altho  he 
knew,  by  the  autocratic  signals  that 
Maggie  flung,  that  she  was  deter- 
mined to  conduct  some  kind  of  pa- 
gan rite  that  she  had  found  in  her 
book'  a  rite  that  would  commend  the 
young  sprouts  to  the  gods  of  for- 
tune, wild  horses  could  not  drag  the 
story  from  his  lips  if  it  would  hold 
Miss  Margaret  up  to  ridicule. 

His  silence  and  his  rising  color 
vastly  amused  Mr.  Bradley,  who 
turned  the  motor  about  with  a  series 
of  noisy  explosions,  and  relieved  the 
tension  by  saying  that  the  weather 
was  a  good  corn-growing  sort. 

Jeff  glanced  at  the  feathery  sky. 

"A  curdly  sky,"  he  said,  "and  that 
means  rain — I  got  that  from  Miss 
Maggie  Price." 

Mr.  Bradley  guffawed.  He  stopped 
the  auto,  and  Jeff  climbed  out  to  the 
waiting  mare  that  was  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  hard  work  that  he  was 
doing. 

"Well,  Jeff,  go  ahead.  Do  the  best 
you  can  in  tbe  circumstances,  and 
the  Lord'll  help  the  man  that  helps 
others.  I  got  that  from  your  mother, 
I  believe.  Give  my  best  regards  to 
Maggie,"  Mr.  Bradley  called  back 
as  he  whirred  away. 

But  he  stopped  again  at  entering 
the  house  yard,  for  here  was  Maggie 
herself  quite  surrounded  with  her 
new  flocks  of  chickens  and  a  colony 
of  peaked  and  diminutive  cottages 
from  each  of  which  yellow  and 
brown  fluffs  emerged  into  the  warm 
June  sunshine  with  musical  peeps 
that  recalled  the  magic  of  animated 
gold  nuggets. 

"Well,  Maggie,  how's  the  patient 
today?" 

"lie  is  sitting  by  the  open  window, 
Mr.  Bradley — you  can  see  him  as  you 
go  past  the  dining-room,"  Maggie 
smiled,  "but  don't  you  dare  tell  him 
that  we've  plowed  up  the  clover 
field  and  planted  it  to  corn,"  she 
added  merrily. 

"I  won't,"  he  promised.  "Say,  but 
you're  getting  prettier  every  day  of 
your  life,  Maggie.  I  wish  I  was  a 
young  man  once  more,"  he  declared, 
noting  the  fresh  color  and  improved 
appearance  of  the  girl.  "Things  are 
picking  up  with  you,  eh?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  mischievously,  "you 
can't  buy  another  acre  of  us  this 
year,  Mr.  Bradley.  We've  got  the 
taxes  saved  already.  You  see  Jeff's 
helping  us."  She  added  the  last  with 
an  air. 

Mr.  Bradley'  put  on  a  whimsical 
scowl.  "Darn  it!"  he  said  savagely. 
"I  believe  you  are  right.  I'd  made 
up  my  mind  to  get  my  claws  on  the 
whole  estate.  But  now  I'll  be 
plagued  if  that  young  tramp,  Jeff 
Overtime,  hasn't  given  me  a  blow 
in  the  solar  plexus!  Just  wait  until 
I  get  even  with  Jefferson!" 

Maggie  stooped  and  cradled  a'ball 
of  fluff  in  her  two  palms.  The  color 
of  her  cheeks  was  deeper  when  she 
looked  up,  and  Mr.  Bradley  gave  a 
shameless  laugh. 

"Why,  Jeff's  a  fine  fellow,  Miss 
Maggie,"  he  said.  "Don't  quarrel 
with  his  ideas  about  conducting  the 
farm.  His  science  is  the  only  weapon 
he  has  for  beating  me  off  the  place, 
so  you'd  best  let  him  alone." 

"He  does  as  he  likes  in  spite  of 
me,"  Maggie  pouted.  "But  you'll  see 
that  I'll  get  my  way  once  in  a  while." 

This  was  an  interesting  piece  of 
prophecy,  but,  as  Mr.  Bradley  could 
not  divine  its  meaning,  he  rode  off 
chuckling.  Only  once  more  did  he 
stop,  and  that  was  to  chat  for  a  mo- 
ment with  Daddy  Price,  sitting 
white-faced  and  limp  in  the  big 
wooden  rocker  with  its  red-padded 
hack  and  seat,  and  gazing  entranced 
at  the  blare  of  bloom  in  the  orchard 
that  was  south  of  the  house  yard. 
His  amazement,  or  something  else, 
seemed  to  have  brought  a  faint  tint 
to  the  wrinkled  paper  of  his  skin. 


"Well,  how's  our  country  gentle- 
man?" Mr.  Bradley  sang  out,  with 
his  own  genial  face,  blond  and  red 
and  happy,  beaming  at  the  last  chap- 
ter of  life  in  the  window. 

Daddy  waved  his  hand  and  tried  to 
stiffen  himself.  He  leaned  forward 
with  an  effort. 

"Can't  say's  I'm  feelin'  as  young 
as  I  used  to,"  he  lisped,  "but  my 
heart  keeps  goin'  part  o'  the  time. 
What  you  doin'  here,  Bradley?  You 
needn't  be  snoopin'  round  after  our 
land,  sir.  We  ain't  goin'  to  sell 
nothin'  this  year." 

"Why,  Price,"  Bradley  answered, 
soothingly,  "I'm  as  innocent  as  a 
babe  unborn.  Why,  I  was  only  look- 
ing at  your  clover  patch,  sir,  just  in 
a  neighborly  way.  I'd  like  you  to 
save  me  some  of  your  seed — the  clo- 
ver field's  looking  first-rate.  We 
ought  to  have  more  farmers  like  Jef- 
ferson Overtime.  He's  a  real  credit 
to  the  profession." 

"Hey?"  Daddy  called  out  impotent- 
ly,  losing  his  grasp  on  the  line  of 
thought.  "Who?  Jeff?  Well,  it  does 
beat  all  about  that  feller!  I've  told 
him  to  travel  ag'in  an'  ag'in;  but  he 
allers  comes  back." 

Mr.  Bradley  drove  off  at  last.  The 
hot  June  day  gathered  clouds  in  the 
sky  and  piled  them  up  in  the  west, 
as  the  sun  went  down,  with  mutter- 
ings  and  threats  that  made  Maggie's 
heart  sink  with  mysterious  forebod- 
ings. She  had  made  certain  plans 
for  this  night,  a  night  that  could  not 
well  be  put  off  for  a  brighter  one. 
In  fact,  she  had  chosen  a  dark  night 
for  a  certain  purpose  that  she  had 
in  mind,  but  she  did  not  bargain  for 
a  thunderstorm,  too. 

From  the  little  front  porch  she 
puckered  her  brows  at  the  ominous 
signs  of  trouble,  and  at  last  mut- 
tered hopefully: 

"But  maybe  by  midnight,  the  cru- 
cial hour,  the  storm  will  pass.  I 
must  not,  must  not  be  afraid!  For, 
oh,  we  must  win  the  prize!  We 
must — we  must — and  I  shall  not  be 
afraid!" 

The  continuation  of  this  most  in- 
teresting story  will  be  found  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 

Filling  the  Silo 

THERE  are  several  good  silage 
cutters  on  the  market,  the  most 
modern  having  the  self-feeding  table. 

In  setting  a  blower  machine  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  pipe  as  nearly 
perpendicular  as  possible,  so  that 
the  current  of  air  within  the  pipe 
will  li"t  the  material.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  where  the  pipe  is  lorg. 
say  twenty  feet  or  more,  because  the 
green  fodder  being  heavy  will  settle 
on  the  lower  side,  and  the  wind  blast 
will  pass  over  it,  allowing  it  to 
lodge;  whereas,  if  the  pipe  is  per- 
pendicular, or  nearly  so,  no  stop- 
page will  occur.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  see  that  full  speed  is  at- 
tained before  beginning  to  feed  the 
machine,  and  also  to  stop  feeding 
while  the  machine  is  in  full  motion 
so  that  the  blower  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  clear  itself  before  shut- 
ting off  the  power. 

Investigations  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  eighty-seven  silos  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States 
indicate  the  cost  of  filling  to  be  an 
average  of  87  cents  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  growing  the  silage  crop  was 
$1.58  per  ton  on  the  average,  which, 
added  to  the  filling  cost,  makes  the 
average  total  cost  of  silage  $2.45 
per  ton.  However,  no  definite  state- 
ment can  be  made  as  to  the  exact 
cost  of  silage,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  the  yield  per  acre,  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  other  conditions  that 
vary  so  greatly  in  different  sections 
of  the  country. 


A  growing  chick  will  not  thrive  on 
short  rations.  If  the  right  kind  of 
food  is  fed,  there  is  little  danger  of 
overfeeding,,  especially  if  they  are 
given  plenty  of  range. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   I  ARMS   Mil:  SALE 

MONEY-MAKlNti   EARMS.   1  r>  STATES. 
to  $50  an  acre;  stock,  tools  and  crops  Often  la 
eluded  to  settle  quickly.     Write  for  big  Illus- 
trated catalogue.     K.   A.  SI  rout  Farm  Agency. 
Dept.    Cr's',,    New  ^.irk.  

LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  fanners  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Hoyce  Co..  600-51  4  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
Illinois,  ;  1 

CHOICE  HOLKTEIN  CALVES;  10  HE1F- 
ers  and  2  bulls,  r>  weeks  old;  nicely  marked. 
$20    each,     crated     for    shipment     anv  where. 

Edgewood     Farm,     Whitewater,  Wis.  

HOOKS   A  NO  M.YOAZINKS 

$550.00  CLEAR  IN  90  DAYS.  IF  YOU 
want  to  know  how  to  make  It.  write  us  quick. 
We    need    high  grade    representatives    for  the 

one  I  k   that   tells  how  to  make  farming  pav 

—SUCCESSFUL  FARMING.  Covers  everv 
phase  of  agriculture.  Prepared  by  37  leading 
authorities  on  farming,  fruit-growing  and 
stock-raising.  Full  of  money-making  pi  ami, 
factB  and  Ideas.  Fully  Illustrated.  Remark- 
ably low  price.  Easy  to  show  any  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  or  stock-raiser  how  this  book 
helps  him  muke  more  money.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  large  profit.  No  capital  re- 
quired. Sample  book  and  particulars  free. 
Universal  House,  50ii  Winston  Bldg.,  Phlla- 
delphla.  

LAND  BUYERS — 21  PAGES  SOLID  LXND 
advertising  each  Issue  of  our  magazine.  25c  a 
year.     Land   Buyers  Magazine.  Traer,  Iowa, 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  REEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 

ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
ton  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Hoyce  Co..  500-514  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


r  ^ 

POULTRY 

V  

I  FOIIOIcNS 

LEO  HORNS  — HAVE  VOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  nd  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W  D  Rovce 
'V..     -»o  -it    y     Pm. ■),„,.„    pi      rhicago.  Ill 

RHODE  ISLAM)  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  R  EDS — SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  art 
In    this  magazine   will   bring   vou   orders  from 

all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
'.00-514   N.    Dearborn   St..   Chicago,  111.  

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  nocrcp— YOCR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  Fold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  In  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W   D.   Bi  yce  Co..   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  rblcago.  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  C  A  N 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  nds  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


:  ;..;..;. .................... • 

I  SELL — 

|||  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  \\ 
machinery,  poultry,  farm  I:  j 
tools,  implements,  anything  «| 
and  everything  needed  by  the  !  -j 
hundred  thousand  prosperous  II 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  j  I 
ing  Business  every  week, 

II  EASILY— 

1  QVlCXJLy— 
| CHE A VLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  II 

columns.    The  cost  is  low —  j ; 

results    come    quickly    and  \\ 

surely.   Readers  of  this  mag-  \\ 

azine   are   prosperous,   sue-  Ijjii 

cessful,  trustworthy — just  the  j  j 

sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  II 
with. 

jjjjj      Write  us  about  what  you  have  I  I 

|ij  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  it  M 

||  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all  || 

jlj  the  information.   We  will  prepare  ||| 

|{  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad-  M 

|~{  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address  !  j 
jlj  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
I  j  500-514   North   Dearborn   Street,  I  I 
Chicago,  111. 

iiiniiniiiiuun^ 


CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS  jS&uKI  JSS 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  inke 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

TOE  COSTjj/MS'Sl 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO  ft""*.  Hoyr?ec*:: 

600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Why  I  Envy  Mary,  James  and  John 


They  Find  It  Is  Fun  to  Go  to  School,  but  I  Found  It  Drudgery 


i 


AM  jealous  of  Mary,  James  and  John.  They 
are  young,  and  I  am  old.  They  are  just  start- 
ing their  schooling,  and  I  am  all  thru  with 
mine.  These  young  folks  are  my  neighbors  and 
today  as  I  stood  in  Mary's  garden  I  said,  "Oh,  how 
I  wish  I  were-  a  girl  again  going  to  your  school. 
Why,  when  I  was  your  age  teachers  never  thought 
of  teaching  us  arithmetic  outdoors."  Mary  quietly 
listened  to  my  complaints  and  then  eagerly  said, 
"It  is  fun  to  go  to  school  in  our  country,  isn't  it? 
Why.  I  have  learned  all  about  fractions  from  this 
little  garden  plot  of  mine.  I  can  add  and  subtract 
just  as  quickly  as  Johnnie  can,"  she  said,  point- 
ing to  her  older  brother,  who  was  down  on  all 
fours  weeding  his  onion  bed. 

And  then  as  if  to  make  me  more  envious,  Mary 
continued  in  her  childish  voice:  "Arithmetic  isn't 
the  only  thing  we  can  study  without  books.  Our 
language  lessons  aren't  in  any  one  book.  We  write 
and  read  about  Canning  Clubs  and  parties;  we  write 
sentences  telling  how  to  make  a  buttonhole,  and 
we  have  to  watch  our  spelling  and  writing  when  we 
are  doing  this,  too."  At  this  point,  James,  who  had 
been  a  silent  listener, 
spoke  up  and  said, 
"What  do  you  think 
our  geography  lesson 
was  today?''  And  when 
I  exclaimed  my  ignor- 
ance he  said,  "Here  it 
is,"  and  this  is  what  I 
read : 

Ray  Gouwans,  aged 
13,  of  District  151, 
grew  onion  sets  on  his 
School  -  Home  Project 
plat.  The  onion  sets 
were  bought  by  a  deal- 
er and  sent  from  South 
Holland  to  Houston, 
Texas.  * 

1.  On  what  railroad 
did  they  leave  South 
Holland? 

2.  Point   the  direc- 
tion they  took. 

3.  Point  toward 
Houston,  Texas. 

4.  Trace  the  onion 
sets  from  South  Hol- 
land to  St.  Louis. 

5.  Trace  the  onion 
sets  from  St.  Louis  to 
Houston,  Texas.  (Do 
the  tracing  on  railroad 
maps.) 

6.  How  many  miles 
from  South  Holland  to 
Chicago? 

7.  How  many  times 
farther  is  it  from  South 

Holland  to  St.  Louis  than  from  South  Holland  to 
Chicago? 

8.  What  States  did  the  onion  sets  pass  thru  in 
going  from  South  Hollaed  to  Houston,  Texas,  over 
the  C.  &  E.  I.  and  Frisco  lines? 

If  the  onion  sets  were  shipped  from  River- 
dale,  on  what  railroad  would  they  travel? 

10.  Trace  the  onion  sets  from  Riverdale  to  New 
Orleans  on  a  map  of  that  railroad. 

11.  Trace  the  onion  sets  from  New  Orleans  to 
Houston,  Texas,  on  a  map  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Co. 

12.  Thru  what  States  would  the  onion  sets  pass 
In  going  from-  Riverdale  to  New  Orleans  over  the 
I.  C? 

13.  Thru  what  States  would  they  pass  from  New 
Orleans  to  Houston  over  the  Southern  Pacific  lines? 

14.  In  what  month  were  the  onions  shipped 
from  South  Holland? 

16.  About  how  long  would  it  take  them  to  reach 
Houston? 

16.  In  what  month  are  they  planted  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  region  of  Texas? 


By  Grace  Viall  Gray 

17.  When  is  the  onion  harvest  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
region  of  Texas? 

18.  Where  are  the  onions  grown  there  con- 
sumed? 

19.  Name  five  large  cities  to  which  Bermuda 
onions  are  sent  from  the  Gulf  Coast  region  of 
Texas. 

2.0.  Trace  the  onions  from  the  Gulf  Coast  region 
of  Texas  to  each  one  of  those  cities. 

21.    Why  don't  they  "grow  onion  sets  in  Texas? 

Now  you  may  or  may  not  know  where  these  for- 
tunate children  lived.  In  Cook  County,  Illinois,  of 
course.  In  this  county,  luckily  for  the  children,  a 
superintendent  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  saw  that 
children  would  never  like  textbooks  until  they  were 
made  more  interesting  than  the  present  ones,  and 
he  also  saw  in  this  vision  that  children  love  to  do 
things  with  their  hands  and  they  like  to  apply  at 
home  what  they  learn  at  school. 

So.  after  much  thought  and  study  this  unusual 


ThU  12->ear-old  Vny  Made  a  I'roflt  From  ThU  (Jardea  3  Vfars  in  Succewtion  ! 

to  Hi*  ■ekoel-Hoate  Project.    Here  He  Is  Teaching  1IU  Sinters 


man,  Mr.  Edwin  Tobin,  instituted  in  all  the  schools 
of  Cook  County  what  he  calls  School-Home  Proj- 
ects. These  projects  are  bringing  the  school  to 
the  home  and  tying  together  the  learning  of  the 
one  and  the  doing  of  the  other. 

The  keynote  of  this  unique  system,  the  like  of 
which  there  Is  no  other  in  the  world,  is  "Study 
what  you  have  need  of,  or  soon  wilf  need,  and  learn 
to  do  by  doing."  The  introduction  of  this  system 
has  put  real  education  within  the  reach  of  every 
boy  and"  girl  living  in  Cook  County,  whether  rich 
or  poor. 

Every  pupil  over  10  years  of  age  Is  required  to 
lake  at  least  one  School-Home  Project  as  a  part  of 
his  regular  school  course. 

The  home  is  the  center  of  our  civilization.  There- 
fore, School-Home  Projects  should  be  the  very  best 
way  of  making  home  subjects  the  center  of  every 
school.  No  other  school  activity  opens  so  wide  a 
field  for  the  profitable  and  agreeable  combination 
of  study  with  doing,  as  School-Home  Projects. 

Nothing  needs  dignifying  more  than  does  the 
scientific  tilling  of  the  soil  and  the  doing  of  ordi- 


nary tasks.  Nothing  dignifies  a  subject  like  giving 
it  a  place  in  the  school  course.  Other  subjects  and 
occupations  have  been  dignified  in  that  way.  Why 
not  dignify  the  initiating  and  carry  to  successful 
completion  "School-Home  Projects?"  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  do  things  as  well  as  to  study  things. 

"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

At  present  there  are  six  such  projects  in  the 
schools:  Field  and  Garden,  Business,  Cooking  and 
Sewing,  Poultry,  Music,  and  Cow  Testing. 

The  Field  and  Garden  Work  gives  the  children 
interesting  as  well  as  healthful  employment,  where 
their  minds  and  hands  are  kept  busy  during  the 
vacation  months,  which  is  a  glorious  boon  to  busy 
mothers. 

Johnnie  and  James  aren't  into  mischief  or  bother- 
ing mother  for  "something  to  do,"  for  they  have 
their  gardens  to  attend  to.  There  is  great  rivalry 
among  the  children  to  see  who  can  keep  the  neat- 
est and  most  attractive  garden,  so  weeds  are  kept 
out  and  plants  and  vines  are  properly  trained. 
Mary  is  a  real  help  to  her  mother,  because  she 

learns  at  school  the 
value  of  doing  things 
well  at  home.  She 
knows  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  wash  the 
dishes  well;  she  gets 
real  satisfaction  from 
making  a  buttonhole 
and  is  happy  doing  the 
usual  household  duties 
which  by  most  girls  of 
her  age  are  considered 
drudgery. 

Mothers  everywhere 
know  that  children 
must  be  kept  busy  to 
be  happy  and  out  of 
mischief,  but  teachers 
and  superintendents 
have  been  exceedingly 
slow  to  grasp  this 
psychological  truth.  It 
is  the  duty  of  parents 
and  teachers  to  en- 
courage and  give  the 
boys  and  girls  an  op- 
portunity in  early  life 
to  apply  knowledge 
while  they  are  getting 
it.  By  actually  doing 
the  things  in  which 
they  are  interested, 
children  are  always 
better  able  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  context, 
or  subject  matter  of 
books,  and  are  better 
prepared  for  future 
problems  in  books  as  well  as  the  problems  of  life. 

The  Field  and  Garden  Clubs  bring  the  children 
in  close  contact  with  nature,  where  they  are  taught 
to  see  the  real  beauty  of  nature  and  they  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  the  soil.  When  a  boy  gets  this  every  day  of  his 
life  he  is  pretty  sure  of  being  a  real  manly  boy. 

The  Field  and  Garden  Projects  are  organized 
on  a  strictly  business  basis,  each  child  being  re- 
quired to  rent  a  piece  of  land  from  his  or  her 
father,  and  to  pay  the  customary  rent  price  of  the 
community.  Every  plot  of  land  is  measured  to 
find  the  exact  size  of  the  garden,  and  right  here 
arithmetic  is  brought  into  the  game  with  practical 
problems  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  solve.  The 
plots  range  in  size  from  two  square  rods  to  one 
acre.  The  children  are  allowed  to  cnot>?e  tiie 
crops  they  wish  to  plant.    Each  pupil  d  to 

care  for  his  garden  and  to  *«P»a"u™Vhta 
count  of  all  the  expenditures  and  receipts  from 

plot  of  ground  b  member  filled 

JFSggJ&JfoEg  P!ans  for  the  sum- 
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nier's  work.  The  chil- 
dren are  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the 
soil  should  be  made  to 
produce  somewhere 
near  its  full  capacity, 
and  many  of  the  Club 
members  made  good 
records  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  most  remark- 
able records  last  year 
were  made  by  two  sis- 
ters, 12  and  14  years 
of  age,  each  having  six- 
teen square  rods  of 
rich  sandy  loam  soil 
which  they  planted  to 
onions,  parsley  and  as- 
ters, with  radishes  for 
a  second  crop  on  the 
space  where  the  onions 
had  been.  Three  choice 
cuttings  of  parsley 
were  sold  from  the 
parsley  bed  thruout  the 
season.  The  girls 
worked  together  on 
their  plots,  each  one 
paying  her  share  of  the 
expenses    and  sharing 

alike  in  the  profits.  At  the  end  of  the  season  these 
plots  had  yielded  a  net  profit  of  $127.40  to  each  girl. 

In  forming  the  Garden  Club,  due  consideration  is 
given  the  marketing  of  the  product**.  Most  of  the 
vegetables  grown  in  this  locality  are  sold  at  the 
Randolph  Street  market  in  Chicago.  Not  one  of 
the  Club  members  is  old  enough  to  go  to  the  city 
market  alone,  so  arrangements  are  made  to  have 
the  products  from  the  pupils'  gardens  taken  to 
market  when  the  father  takes  a  load  for  himself. 
The  boys  often  accompany  their  fathers  on  these 
trips  and  acquire  much  useful  knowledge  about 
disposing  of  the  produce. 

It  is  a  delight  to  take  an  auto  ride  thru  Cook 
County,  for  on  all  sides  of  the  road  you  see  signs 
made  by  the  boys  of  the  county  telling  the  public 
that  the  gardens  they  are  feasting  their  eyes  upon 
were  planted  and  are  maintained  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Cook  County.  These  signs  often  put  us 
older  people  to  shame,  for  we  think  of  our  own 
gardens  with  weeds  grown  high  over  which  we 
would  certainly  dislike  to  have  our  name  displayed. 

On  one  of  my  rides  I  met  a  little  girl  working 
busily  in  her  garden,  and  during  the  conversation 
she  told  me  she  had  a  nice  big  bank  account,  and 
in  answer  to  my  exclamation  of  surprise  she  went 
on  and  told  me  this  interesting  little  story: 

"I  rented  my  land  from  my  father,  and  in  April 
Mr.  Bright  measured  it.  There  were  three  pieces: 
One  was  36  feet  by  27  feet;  another  was  34  feet  by 
52  feet,  and  the  third  was  12  feet  by  12  feet.  All 
told,  my  garden  contained  ten  and  one-half  square 
rods. 

"For  fertilization  I  used  dead  leaves  which  had 
been  used  in  the  scratching  shed  of  my  father's 
poultry  house.  I  also  used  chicken  manure. 

"I  hired  a  man  at  $2.50  a  day  to  spade  my  gar- 
den. On  April  7th  I  planted  the  first  of  my  crops, 
which  was  lettuce,  peas,  beets  and  onions.  Several 
weeks  later  I  planted  beans,  corn,  parsley,  carrots 
and  muskmelons.  This  being  an  unusually  wet 
season  the  crops  did  not  produce  as  abundantly  as 
they  should.  The  corn  had  to  be  planted  twice, 
and  the  muskmelons  were  a  total  loss. 

"I  sold  most  of  my  crops  to  private  families, 
and  after  paying  the 
expenses  I  had  $74.75. 
About  half  of  this  came 
from  the  sale  of  bush 
fruits,  which  were 
growing  in  my  garden. 
I  put  my  money  in  the 
bank." 

It  can  be  truly  said 
that  every  child  has 
been  benefited  by  this 
outdoor  work.  The 
financial  reward  re- 
ceived from  the  plots 
has  awakened  an  in- 
terest and  liking  for  a 
useful  and  profitable 
work;  and  the  actual 
doing  of  things  required 
in  the  Club  project 
gave  the  boys  and  girls 
practice  in  theories 
learned  at  school,  ex- 
perience in  business 
methods  and  transac- 
tions, and  a  real  inter- 
est in  home  life;  all  of 
which  lead  to  that  edu- 
cation which  fits  for 
lives  of  usefulness  and 
success. 

Mr.  Tobin,  realizing 
that  children  need  con- 
stant supervision  and 
encouragement,  intro- 
duced   another   unique  An  Exhibit  of  work  Done  bj 
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feature.  He  has  what  he  calls  five  "Country  Life 
Directors"  who  cooperate  with  the  parents  in  di- 
recting the  children's  School-Home  Projects.  These 
directors  personally  visit  all  homes  in  their  re- 
spective districts  frequently  during  the  year.  They 
work  summer  and  winter,  twelve  months  in  the 
year  and  frequently  at  night  as  well  as  during  the 
day.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  keep  in  touch  with 
all  the  parents,  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  in  a 
district.  But  can't  you  see  what  it  means  to  have 
such  a  body  of  organized  workers  cooperating  with 
the  home  and  school? 

If  a  boy  or  girl  does  not  care  for  the  Garden  or 
Field  Project,  they  can  enter  the  Business  Project. 
This  means  that  they  can  conduct  a  newsstand  or 
agency;  operate  a  printing  or  publishing  business; 
manage  a  laundry  agency;  conduct  a  store,  shop 
and  stand;  operate  a  dairy  business;  conduct  any 
legitimate  buying,  selling  or  trading  business,  or 
earn  money  by  authorship.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  many  boys,  particularly,  are  in 
the  Business  Project. 

The  girls  have  a  Cooking  and  Sewing  Project  in 
which  the  mothers  are  particularly  interested.  The 
girls  in  this  project  learn  all  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  cooking  and  make  many  pretty  useful  gar- 
ments. 

Many  times  a  boy  is  more  interested  in  poultry 
than  anything  else,  in  which  case  he  is  allowed 
to  keep  as  many  fowls  as  he  chooses  and  he  has  to 
keep  records  of  the  daily  egg  yield  for  a  month, 
total  egg  production  for  month,  sale  of  eggs  for 
month,  sale  of  poultry  for  month,  cost  of  feed  for 
month,  number  of  fowls  owned  at  close  of  month, 
value  of  poultry  owned  at  close  of  month.  Poul- 
try shows  are  staged  by  the  schools  in  which  pupils 
enter  birds  from  their  own  flocks.  Competent 
judges  of  poultry  are  secured  to  score  the  exhibits 
and  explain  the  distinguishing  points  in  good  chick- 
ens and  other  birds.  These  shows  have  served  to 
greatly  stimulate  this  important  industry  and  to 
connect  the  school  more  closely  with  the  commu- 
nity which  supports  it  and  which  it  aims  to  serve. 

Many  a  mother  has  often  been  worried  about 
Mary  or  John  because  they  did  not  seem  interested 
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in  their  music  lesson, 
and  she  does  so  want 
them  to  learn  to  play. 
If  that  mother  lived  in 
Cook  County  she  would 
find  a  stimulus  for  her 
child's  musical  educa- 
tion by  urging  him  to 
join  the  Music  School- 
Home  Project.  Credit 
at  school  will  be  given 
for  the  time  spent  on 
all  lessons,  exercises 
completed  and  all  pub- 
lic appearances.  The 
minute  the  child's  mus- 
ical endeavors  are 
recognized  by  his 
school  teacher  then 
practicing  begins  to  be 
a  different,  matter. 

One  district  of  Cook 
County    is    mainly  a 
dairy    farming  region, 
the  milk  produced  be- 
ing  sold   to  receiving 
plants  which  bottle  and 
ship  it  to  the  city.  A 
small   proportion  of 
milk  is  also  sold  to  but- 
ter factories  located  some  miles  from  the  railroads. 
The  teaching  of  agriculture,  therefore,  is  of  im- 
portance in  this  region. 

The  Cook  County  plan  has  revolutionized  the 
method  of  teaching  this  subject.  They  no  longer 
seek  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  agriculture  thru 
the  medium  of  the  printed  page,  but  a  plan  has 
been  devised  and  tried  out  whereby  the  pupil  learns 
things  first  hand.  Cow  Testing  Clubs  have  been 
organized  in  schools  where  conditions  were  favor- 
able for  such  work.  The  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
the  use  of  the  Babcock  milk  tester,  making  this 
apparatus  of  practical  value  by  bringing  to  school 
samples  of  milk  from  individual  cows  from  their 
father's  herds.  One  period  a  week  is  set  aside  for 
testing  the  samples  for  their  butterfat  content. 
This  data  is  recorded  in  proper  form.  Along  with 
the  butterfat  test  on  the  same  farm  is  recorded 
also  the  weight  of  milk  produced  by  each  cow  under 
test.  Feeds  consumed,  such  as  silage,  hay,  grains, 
etc.,  are  also  weighed  one  day  each  week  and  these 
weights  recorded.  By  continuing  this  work  for  sev- 
eral months,  pupils  obtain  data  by  which  net  profit 
(or  loss)  of  each  cow  could  be  readily  determined. 

In  Spaulding  and  Barrington,  where  the  work 
is  carried  on  most  extensively,  it  was  found  that 
several  cows  which  were  being  tested  were  produc- 
ing less  than  they  consumed.  They  were  a  hin- 
drance to  the  success  of  the  dairy  farmer  rather 
than  a  help.  In  other  cases,  cows  were  about  even 
in  the  matter  of  production  and  consumption,  while 
others  showed  a  profit  of  considerable  range. 
Hence  the  value  of  this  work  in  schools  of  dairy 
regions. 

For  all  work  well  done  in  these  projects  there 
is  a  reward,  greatly  desired  by  all  pupils.  Children 
will  always  work  harder  when  a  reward  is  at  the 
end  of  the  work.  In  Cook  County  they  have  an 
Achievement  Emblem  which  consists  of  a  four- 
pointed  gold  star,  encompassed  by  a  circle.  The 
emblem  has  eight  holes,  four  of  which  are  in  the 
points  of  the  star  and  four  in  the  circle,  midway 
between  the  points.  The  letters  S.  A.  C.  refer  to 
School  Achievement  Credits.  When  a  boy  or  girl 
has  won  his  or  her  achievement  button  it  is  always 

flaunted  on  the  coat  or 
dress. 

The  Achievement  Em- 
blem itself  is  awarded- 
to  pupils  as  their  first 
School  Achievement 
Credit.  Additional 
School  Achievement 
Credits  are  awarded 
annually  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the 
Country  Life  Director 
for  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  School-Home 
Projects  by  the  welding 
of  silver  stars  in  the 
emblem.  When  ten 
credits  have  been 
awarded,  the  Achieve- 
ment Emblem  is  com- 
plete. Two  or  more 
credits  may  be  granted 
for  one  achievement 
when  the  results  are 
extraordinary  and  have 
been  occasioned  by  un- 
usual initiative,  energy 
and  industry. 

Once  a  year  there 
are  held  Achievement 
Credit  Awarding  Exer- 
cises, at  which  time 
Achievement  Credits 
are  awarded  to  the 
proud  and  successful 
pupils. 
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GOOD  GARDEN  GOSSIP 

Gleaned  From  Many  Sources,  but  Applicable  Most  Anywhere 


Build  a  Summerhouse 

THE  summerhouse  need  not  be  a  structure  of 
elaborate  design  or  of  great  expense.  In- 
deed, the  simpler  the  building,  the  cooler 
and  more  enjoyable  it  may  be. 

Such  a  one  has  been  built  by  a  farmer  in  his  odd 
moments  with  very  little  outlay.  The  boy  at  home 
during  the  summer  could  easily  make  it.  For  this 
particular  summerhouse,  tiie  posts  were  secured 
by  thinning  out  the  tops  of  three  large  willows  in 
the  back  yard.  The  posts  were  then  trimmed  and 
cut  to  proper  length,  and  set  in  eight  holes,  three 
feet  apart,  forming  an  octagonal  shaped,  upright 
foundation,  on  which  a  pyramid-shaped  top  was 
built.  To  the  top  and  upper  parts  of  the  sides, 
short  strips  were  nailed  to  form  simple  designs. 
The  apex  of  the  roof  might  be  ornamented  In  any 
way  the  builder  desired;  in  this  case  a  spherical 
decoration,  which  constituted  the  remains  of  the 
front  of  an  old  gatepost,  was  utilized.  Within  the 
summerhouse  at  a  suitable  height,  a  seat  consist- 
ing of  short  strips  of  the  branches  halved  and  with 
the  bark  left  on,  was  nailed  at  right  angles  to 
seven  of  the  sides,  the  eighth  being  left  open  for  a 


There  are  three  broods  in  a  season.  Weakened,  un- 
healthy trees  are  attacked  first,  but  healthy  trees 
may  also  be  attacked,  especially  if  there  are  dead 
or  dying  trees  in  the  orchard. 

The  peach  bark-beetle  produces  injuries  similar 
to  the  shot-hole  borer,  except  that  the  brood  cham- 
ber extends  in  the  direction  around  the  main  axis 
of  the  tree.  The  bark  of  peach,  plum  and  cherry 
is  "shot"  full  of  round,  tiny  worm  holes,  produced 
by  these  insects.  Large  branches  or  sometimes 
whole  trees  are  thus  killed. 

There  are  two  broods  of  this  insect  in  a  season — 
one  early  in  the  spring  and  another  about  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August.  The  beetles  stay  over  winter 
in  the  dead  branches. 

The  shot-hole  borers  and  the  peach  bark-beetles 
are  controlled  by  applying  a  coat  of  thick  carbo- 
lated  whitewash  early  in  spring,  again  in  June  and 
in  August.  Use  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to 
ten  gallons  of  whitewash.  Cut  out  the  dead 
branches  and  trees  and  burn  them.  Cultivate  and 
fertilize  the  trees  so  that  they  may  be  in  vigorous 
and  healthy  condition  to  resist  the  insects. 

Bunch  Grapes  Profitable 

ENOUGH  men  have  failed  at  bunch  grape  grow- 
ing in  Florida  to  give  the  impression  that 
these  grapes  cannot  be  grown  in  the  State. 
A  few  men  have  found  them  profitable,  and  their 
success  shows  that  under  proper  care  grapes  can 
be  grown  profitably.  One  man  near  Green  Cove 
Springs  has  three  acres  and  he  finds  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  the  product.  Like  all  men  who  have  suc- 
ceeded, he  practices  close  pruning  and  cuts  back 
close  to  the  stump  each  year. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  heavier  soils 
are  best  for  grapes.  This  man  has  his  vineyard  on 
loose  white  sand.  The  Niagara  has  been  most 
satisfactory  to  those  who  have  succeeded  in  grow- 
ing grapes. 

While  bunch  grapes  may  not  be  profitable  on  a 
large  commercial  scale,  they  may  pay  when  grown 
for  local  sale.  Certainly  they  would  be  worth  trial 
for  home  use. 


I  ■  Package  Adapted  to  the  Product  Being 
Shipped,  the  Distance  It  Goes  and  the  Handling 
It  Receives  and  the  Chances  Are  It  Will  Ar- 
rive In  Good  Condition — One  of  the  Essentials 
of  Good  Marketing 


doorway.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  willow 
posts  sent  out  shoots,  which  extended  from  the 
tops  in  all  directions.  They  continued  to  grow,  and 
by  interlacing  formed  a  natural  and  attractive  roof 
for  the  summerhouse. 

Any  boy,  by  using  his  originality  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  farm,  might  construct  as  convenient 
a  house  as  this,  the  general  idea  of  which  we  con- 
sidered worthy  of  consideration. 


Two  Tree  Pests 


THE  shot-hole  borer  attacks  the  plum,  pear, 
apple,  cherry  and  peach  trees.  It  produces 
a  great  number  of  small  round  holes  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an.  inch  in  diameter  in  the  bark 
of  trees.  If  one  of  these  little  hofes  is  cut  open 
with  a  knife  and  the  bark  examined  closely,  there 
will  be  found  a  sort  of  a  groove  or  tunnel,  from 
which  a  great  many  smaller  grooves  radiate.  If 
the  larger  main  groove  extends  up  and  down  or 
along  the  main  axis  of  the  branch,  this  injury  was 
produced  by  the  shot-hole  borer,  but  if  the  tunnel 
extends  around  the  branch  or  at  right  angles  to 
main  axis  of  the  tree,  the  injury  is  that  of  a  peach 
bark-beetle.  The  shot-hole  borer  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  long  by  a  third  as  wide,  and  of  a 
uniform  black  color.  It  eats  a  small  worm  hole  in 
the  bark  and  into  the  sap  wood,  where  a  brood 
chamber  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel  or  gallery  is  made, 
along  the  sides  of  which  little  pockets  are  gnawed 
out  and  eggs  deposited.  The  larvae  that  hatch  out 
from  these  eggs  excavate  the  little  side  galleries 
which  branch  out  from  the  main  brood  chamber. 
In  about  a  month  these  "grubs"  transform  into 
[kwtlea,  which  again  attack  the  same  or  other  trees. 


Waste  Grapes 


ORDINARILY  growers  have  little  trouble  in 
marketing  the  first  class  fruit,  but  lower 
grades — undeveloped,  shattered  and  strag- 
gling bunches— usually  have  to  be  marketed  as  a 
by-product.  Of  the  many  wavs  resorted  to  in  the 
profitable  utilisation  of  this  class  of  fruit,  probably 
the  most  common  are  canning  and  the  making  of 
unfermented  grape  juice. 

Unfermented  Grape  Juice — On  a  small  scale  the 
berries  may  be  picked  from  the  stem  and  the  juice 
pressed  out  by  hand,  while  on  a  larger  scale  the 
entire  bunch  may  be  pressed  by  use  of  a  common 
cider  press.  Do  not  allow  the  juice  to  ferment. 
Heat  nparly  to  boiling  point  and  strain  thru  fine 
cheesecloth,  directly  into  bottles  that  have  been 
sterilized  in  boiling  water.  Immediately  cork  bot- 
tles with  tightly  fitting  corks,  which  should  be 
pushed  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  Seal 
with  wax  or  paraffin.  If  desired,  the  juice  may  be 
sweetened  to  taste.  Where  juice  is  pressed  by  hand, 
this  can  be  done  more  easilv  if  the  grapes,  with 
a  Httle  water,  are  heated  sufficiently  to  loosen  the 
hull. 

Canning — Select  only  the  firm  ripe  fruit  for  can- 
ning. Pick  the  berries  from  stem,  remove  all 
trash  and  imperfect  berries  and  blanch  two  min- 
utes. Place  fruit  in  cans  firmly  and  fill  with  water 
(sirup,  2  pounds  sugar  to  one  gallon  water,  may  be 
used). 

Fractional  Method — Exhaust  10  minutes,  seal, 
and  continue  boiling  15  minutes.  On  second  and 
thi^d  days,  boil  25  minutes. 

Open  Boiler  Method — Exhaust  10  minutes,  seal, 
and  continue  boiling  25  minutes. 

Pressure  Method — Exhaust  5  minutes,  seal,  and 
process  10  minutes  at  240  degrees. 

Anv  one  of  the  above  mentioned  methods  may  be 
used  with  good  results,  therefore  make  prepara- 
tions to  care  for  your  waste  grapes. 

Transplant  in  the  Fall 

IN  GENERAL  the  fall  Is  the  best  time  to  plant 
trees  and  shrubs  on  the  home  grounds.  When 
planted  in  the  fall,  the  plant  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  spend  its  strength  in  producing  new 
root  growth  rather  than  top  growth.  These  new 
roots  are  the  "feeding"  roots  and,  if  well  estab- 
lished, will  give  added  vigor  to  the  plant  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  protection  and  health  of  the 
root  system  are  the  most  important  considerations 
in  plant  growing. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  If  the 
summer  and  fall  seasons  have  been  unusually  dry 
and  the  plant  has  suffered  from  drought,  it  may  be 


best  to  wait  until  early  spring  to  transplant,  as 
plants  may  recuperate  during  the  winter.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  late  summer  planting  of  ever- 
greens has  proved  best,  but  for  Missouri  early 
spring  planting  seems  more  satisfactory. 

It  is  best  to  transplant  all  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  fall.  It  is  possible  to  move  plants  after  they 
have  "leafed  out,"  but  there  is  some  danger  of 
over-evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  leaves  and 
bark  which  will  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  roots. 
The  plant  will  then  show  wilt  and  spend  its  strength 
on  new  leaves  instead  of  readjusting  its  roots.  To 
lessen  the  danger  from  evaporation  it  is  always 
well  to  cut  the  tops  back  severely,  and  if  in  leaf 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  should,  be  wrapped  with  straw 
or  sphagnum  moss  to  keep  it  moist.  Trees  have 
been  moved  as  late  as  June  1st  in  central  Missouri 
without  showing  wilt,  by  using  this  method.  It  is 
better  to  transplant  early  in  the  morning  or  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

Rainy  or  cloudy  days  are  the  best  ones  in  which 
to  do  planting.  Transplant  after  the  leaves  drop 
in  the  autumn  or  before  they  open  in  the  spring. 
Remove  injured  roots,  broken  branches,  and  cut 
back  the  tops.    Preserve  the  fine  hair-like  roots; 


"An  lake  as  Pens  in  a  Pod"  Is  the  Thought  of 
a  Buyer  When  He  Sees  Such  a  Package  as 
This  Crate  of  Cucumbers,  and  Because  of  That 
Uniformity  He  Pays  a  Premium  for  Them— An- 
other Essential  of  Good  Marketing 

they  are  the  feeders,  the  others  only  serve  as  an- 
chors. Never  allow  the  roots  to  dry  out  in  the 
wind  or  sun.  Cover  them  with  earth  or  wet  straw. 
Dig  the  hole  much  larger  than  the  spread  of  the 
roots  and  do  not  bend  or  crowd  them.  Tamp  the 
soil  firmly  and  closely  about  the  roots,  but  leave 
about  two  inches  of  loose  soil  at  the  surface.  These 
planting  rules  are  important.  A  tree  lives  longer 
than  a  man;  take  time  and  care  in  planting  it  and, 
in  general,  plant  in  the  fall. — M.  C.  A. 

Seed  Importation  Act  Amended 

THE  seed  importation  act  of  August  24.  1912, 
prohibits  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  those  seeds  subject  to  the  act  when 
they  arc  adulterated  or  contain  3  per  cent  or  more 
of  weed  seeds,  or  when  clover  and  alfalfa  seed 
contains  more  than  approximately  ninety  seeds  of 
dodder  per  pound. 

This  act  was  amended  on  August  11,  1916,  by 
including  the  seed  of  ryegrass  and  vetch  in  addi- 
tion to  those  seeds  enumerated  in  the  original  act 
and  by.  prohibiting  the  importation  of  seeds  which 
contain  less  than  65  per  cent  of  pure  live  seeds, 
except  that  the  seed  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  and 
the  seed  of  Canada  bluegrass  may  be  imported 
when  it  contains  50  per  cent  or  more  of  live  pure 
seed.  The  amendment  fixing  a  minimum  quality 
for  imported  seed  is  intended  to  keep  out  of  the 
United  States  seed  of  low  germination  as  well  as 
seed  containing  large  proportions  of  chaf  ,  Dotn 
which  have  been  imported  In  large  quantity 

importation  act,  1915,  are  Deme 
with  these  amendments. 


SEE  HOW  EASY  IT  IS  TO  PLAY  THE  W.  D. 
BOYCE  COMPANY'S  $4,000  CASH  GAME! 

ART  TODAYS 

There  are  only  24  pictures  in  the  game,  and  all  you  have  to  of  the  $4,000  cash  in  prizes  for  those  who  play  the  game  best! 
do  is  to  go  thru  an  alphabetical  list  of  titles,  called  the  Catalog,  The  illustration  below  shows  you  what  the  pictures  look  like; 

and  select  the  titles  you  think  BEST  fit  the  24  pictures.     Simple,  how  to  go  thru  the  Catalog  and  oick  out  the  BEST  title  to  a  picture', 

isn't  it,  and  lots  of  iunP     You    can    play    the    game,  and    think  and  how  to  writi  down  your    elected  title  in  the  handy  Reply  Book. 

What  You  Really  Need  to 
Enter  and  Play  the  Game: 


*hwi  ia  »n  Object  Lesson  Picture,  pvcn  here 
to  show  you  jut*  how  lo  play  the  Pastime. 


EDITOR'S  OFFICIAL 
CATALOG  OF  TITLES 

ThcM  art  tht  Till™  you  art  to  hi 


1 —  You  look  at  a  picture. 

2 —  Then  you  turn  to  your  Catalog  of 
Titles,  alphabetically  arranged,  ami  look 
for  the  title,  or  titles,  that  BEST  fits 
the  picture. 

3 —  Then  you  write  down  your  selected  title, 
or  titles,  in  the  Reply  Book.  You  are 
allowed  to  make  three  answers  to  each 
picture  in  the  Keply  Book. 

4 —  Now  surely  you  can  go  thru  ft  list  of 
titles  and  pick  out  the  1U0ST  ones  t" 
fit  24  easy  pictures.  So  you  start  to 
play  this  interesting  home  game  now. 
Send  us  your  order  for  the  Complete 
Plcturegarue  Outfit  today. 


,7rn.'  W 


i    •    7*T  ^L-rust- 

»        •  ^^Z^^-^  Ztt£& 


Pitttire  No.  pt 


1 —  The  24  pictures.  All  pictures 
printed  to  date  FREE  with  the 
Catalog  and  Reply  Book.  Pictures 
Nos.  19  to  24  you  can  clip  out  as 
they  appear  each  week  hereafter. 

2—  The  Catalog  of  Titles,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  and  containing 
ALL  the  titles  you  can  use.  Only 
titles  found  in  Catalog  can  be  used. 

3 —  The  Reply  Book,  which  permits 
you  to  make  three  answers  to 
each  picture,  and  in  which  you 
write  down  your  answers  to  the 
pictures. 

Complete  Picturegame  Out- 
fit to  Date  FREE 

If  yon  will  send  us  only  $1.00  to  pay 
for  a  oho  year's  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business,  a  splendid  weekly 
<lc\o(ed  fo  the  interests  of  business 
farmers. 


See  If  you  can  find  a  suitable  title  for 
the  picture  below  among  the  titles  listed 
beneath  the  picture.  You  certainly  should 
be  able  to  find  the  BEST  title  to  it  if  you 
had  our  Catalog  of  Titles,  containing  ALL 
the  titles  you  can  use  in  our  $4,000  game. 

PICTURE  No.  18 


Could'nt  You  Use  One  of  the 
Big  Cash  Prizes  Listed  Below  ? 
Won't  You  Spend  a  Little  of 
Your  Spare  Time  at  Home  Play- 
ing an  Easy,  Interesting  Game, 
and  Try  to  Win  One  ? 

1st  prize  $1,000  CASH 

2nd  prize   750  CASH 

prize   500  CASH 

prize   250  CASH 

prize  

prize  

prize  

2  prizes  of  $25.00  Each. 
20  prizes  of  10.00  Each. 

5.00  Each . 
2.50  Each. 
1.50  Each. 


3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 


125  CASH 
75  CASH 
50  CASH 
50  CASH 
200  CASH 
170  CASH 
395  CASH 
435  CASH 

511  prizes  in  all,  totaling.  .$4,000  CASH 

FITLL  PRIZES  PAID  ALL  FINAL 
TYING  CONTESTANTS. 


34  prizes  of 
158  prizes  of 
290  prizes  of 


Best  of  Reasons 
Fishing 
Never  Again 
Sauce  for  the  Goose 
Warned 
Auto  Mishaps 
Engineering  Feat 
The  Truth  of  it 
Horticulture 
Just  So 
At  the  Play 
The  Difference 
Infallible  Rule 
A  Dry-Goods  Genius 
The  Formula 
Dramatic  Emphasis 
The  Right  Side  of  It 
Higher  Value 
The  Dissenter 
A  Wily  Conqueror 
Euclid  Never  Ran  One 
Hard  to  Hurt 
The  Point  of  View- 
So  It  Seems 
Accepted 
Her  Point 
The  Gunshot 
Disinfection 


Accommodating  Them  All 
This  Matter-of-Fact  World 
OverlooKing  Something 
More  Truth  Than  Poetry 
A  Feminine  Equivalent 
Continuous  Performance 
Admonishing  Him 
Flinty-Hearted  Employer 
The  Egoistical  Actor 
Literacy  Test 
Decidedly  Unsuitable 
A  Friend  in  Need 
'Twill  Yet  Come 
Precaution 
Making  It  Plain 
Dowerless 
A  Certain  Remedy 
No  Favorites 
An  Infallible  Test 
As  It  Is  Observed 
All  in  a  Name 
Their  Point  of  View 
Always 
His  Apology 
Coming  Across  Lots 
And  There  You  Are 
The  Fair  Sex 
A   New  Delilah 


The) 
FARMING, 
BUSINESS 


J    Disinfection  A   New  Delilah 


Remember,  there  are  only  24  pictures  in  all. 
We  give  you  all  pictures  to  date,  Catalog  of 
Titles  and  Reply  Book  FREE  if  you  will  send 
us  $1.00  to  pay  for  a  one-year's  subscription  to 
The  Farming  Business,  Clip  out  Picture  No.  18 
above,  and  then  get  Picture  No.  19  next  week, 
and  the  balance  of  the  24  pictures  as  they  ap- 
pear from  week  to  week  thereafter. 


that  will 


The  Farming 
Business  is  a 
wonderful  week- 
ly magazine 
published  for  the 
benefit  of  those 
who  are  inter- 
ested in  better 
business  farm- 
ing. It  is  well  il- 
lustrated, con- 
tains news  of 
latest  inven- 
tions, how  to 
make  the  farm 
pay  bigger  divi- 
dends, good  stor- 
ies— in  fact,  it  is 
help  every  man  or 


a  magazine 
woman. 

The  $4,000  in  cash  will  positively  be 
awarded,  and  fair  play  is  guaranteed  to  all. 
This  home  Picturegame  is  open  to  all. 
Every  one  can  enter  and  play.  It  is  being 
conducted  by  The  Farming  Business,  but 
every  one  of  our  readers  can  enter  and 
play.  The  rules,  showing  how  you  can 
compete  without  expense,  will  be  sent  to 
any  one  on  request.  But  you,  no  matter 
who  you  are  or  where  you  live,  should  pot 
into  this  splendid  game.    Do  it  Now. 

UUDflDT  A  MTT  t  The  lait  PJcture,  No.  24,  will  appear  in  the  ihhu.  h  of  "THE  SATURDAY  BLADE," 
liWrVJlx  1  AlH  1  I  "CHICAGO  LEDGER,"  and  Till';  FARMING  BUSINESS"  November  4,  line.  n«  win 
<>f  aneweri  arc  to  in-  submitted  until  after  flu-  appearance  "f  Picture  No.  24.  Aniwera  must  be  received  not 
later  than  midnight  of  December  81,  1916.  All  h<-i.h  of  answero  arc  to  be  delivered  to  <i>mtinee  fully  prepaid) 
VV.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  5011-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


ORDKll    I  <>H  >I    No.  1 

Use  this  order  form  If  you  send  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  either  lor 

yourself  or  a  friend. 

PICTUREGAME  EDITOR.  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 
500  N.  DEARBORN  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  Inclose  $1.00.  for  which  please  send  The  Farming  Business  to  name 
and  address  given  below  for  one  year.  You  are  to  send  me  FREE  the  Catalog 
of  Joke  Titles  and  Jokes  ami  Keply  Book,  and  all  pictures  printed  up  to 

the  time  you  receive  this  order. 


Street  and  No. 


city  7   State. 


OKDKK    FORM    No.  2 
Use  this  order  form  if  you  send  us  2  six  months'  subscriptions  at  50 
cents  each,  $1.00  in  all.    One  of  the  subscriptions  can  be  your  own. 
PICTUREGAME  EDITOR.  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 
S00  N.  DEARBORN  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
I  inclose  $1.00.  for  which  send  The  Farming  Business  for  six  months  to 
the  two  persons  whose  names  nnd  addresses  are  given  below.     You  are  to 
send  me  FREE  the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  and  Keply  Book,  and  all  pictures 
printed  up  to  the  time  you  receive  this  order. 


Name 


Street  and  No. 


City   State. 

Name   


Street  and  No. 


City   State. 


THE  2  SIX  MONTHS'  SUBSCRIPTIONS  GO  TO  THE  ABOVE  NAMES, 
AND  JOKE  TITLES  AND  REPLY  BOOK  COME  TO  ME 


My  name  is. . . 
Street  and  No. 


City   State. 


ORDER  FORM  No.  3 
Use  this  order  form  if  you  send  us  4  three  months'  subscriptions  at  29 
cents  each,  $1.00  in  all.   One  can  be  your  own. 
PICTUREGAME  EDITOR  THE   FARMING  BUSINESS. 
SCO  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
I  inclose  $1.00.  for  which  send  The  Farmine  Business  for  three  months 
to  the  four  persons  whose  names  and   addresses  are  eiven  below.     You  are 
to  send  me  FREE  the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  and  Jokes  and  Reply  Book, 
and  all  pictures  printed  up  to  the  time  you  receive  this  order. 


Name 


Street  and  No. 


City   State. 


Name   

Street  and  No. 


State. 


City  

Name     •  

Street  and  No  I  

City   State. 

Nam«   


Street  and  No. 


City 


Stale. 


THE  4  THREE  MONTHS'  SUBSCRIPTIONS  GO  TO  THE  ABOVE 
NAMES.  AND  JOKE  TITLES  AND  REPLY  BOOK  COME  TO  ME 


My  name  is . . . 
Street  and  No. 


Stat* 


The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of   THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


863 


Shade  Helps  Produce  Vegetables 


SEEDLINGS  are  hard  to  produce 
during  summer  in  southern 
States  such  as  Florida,  because  the 
soil  becomes  so  warm  and  because 
moisture  is  deficient.  Of  course 
there  is  usually  plenty  of  rain  dur- 
ing summer,  but  occasionally  sev- 
eral days  of  dry  weather  occur.  This 
gives  the  soil  time  to  dry  two  or 
three  inches.  Such  dry  spells  occur 
some  time  in  the  early  life  of  seed- 
lings. As  a  result  the  soil  dries  be- 
low the  roots  of  the  small  plants  and 
they  die. 

This  has  happened  so  often  that 
few  people  attempt  to  raise  plants 
before  fall.  The  moisture  can  be 
controlled  and  the  plants  be  brought 
thru  such  spells  by  shading  and 
watering. 

Plants  for  early  cabbage  and  let- 
tuce can  be  produced  this  way.  A 


half  shade,  such  as  is  used  for  to- 
bacco, can  be  placed  over  the  bed 
and  it  can  be  watered  occasionally. 
The  plants  can  thus  be  kept  growing 
until  they  become  established.  By 
this  method  plants  can  be  had  sev- 
eral weeks  earlier  than  they  can  if 
seeds  are  not  sown  until  later. 

In  the  south  part  of  Florida  where 
tomatoes,  celery  and  peppers  are 
grown  in  the  fall  and  winter  the 
plants  may  be  produced  early  by  this 
same  method.  Some  folks  have 
trouble  in  raising  early  fall  turnips. 
Turnips  for  the  table  can  be  planted 
in  August  if  water  for  irrigation  is 
available.  Farmers  who  have  no  fa- 
cilities for  irrigation  or  watering 
may  plant  a  small  patch  for  home 
use  and  shade  it  with  brush  to  pre- 
vent evaporation.  The  brush  should 
not  be  left  on  so  long  that  it  will 
make  the  plants  spindling. 


^HERE  are  in  the  United  States 
20,000,000  school  children.  Over 
.000,000  (  60  per  cent)  of  these 
children  are  attending  250,000  rural 
schools.  The  country  schoolhouse  is 
the  worst,  the  most  insanitary  and 
inadequate  type  of  building  in  the 
whole  country,  including  not  only 
buildings  for  human  beings,  but  also 
those  used  for  our  livestock. 

Rural  school  children  are  less 
healthy,  and  are  handicapped  by 
more  physical  defects  than  are  the 
children  of  the  cities,  including  even 
the  children  of  the  slums. 

Healthful  and  attractive  rural 
schools  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  physical,  mental,  social,  economic 
and  moral  well-being  of  the  children 
themselves,  and  to  the  life  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Country  school  children  should 
have  as  sanitary  and  attractive 
schools,  and  as  intelligent  and  ef- 
fective health  care  as  school  children 
in  the  cities. 
The  health  care  of  rural  school 


Pigs  vs.  Farm  Boys 


children  should  include  at  the  least 
the  following: 

Schoolhouses  sanitary  and  attract- 
ive, well  ventilated,  lighted,  cleaned, 
and  equipped  within  and  without. 

Teachers  better  trained  and  better 
paid  to  do  their  logical  and  full  share 
in  carrying  out  a  health  program. 

Health  examinations,  including 
dental  inspection,  once  a  year. 

Follow-up  health  work  by  district 
and  school  nurses. 

Health  ca~e  in  the  school,  includ- 
ing health  instruction,  warm  school 
ranches,  tooth  brush  drills  and  incul- 
cation of  all  health  habits. 

Provision  for  removal  of  injurious 
defects  by  dental  clinics,  health  clin- 
ics, etc. 

Cooperation  of  all  available  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  health  and  welfare  of  coun- 
try school  children. 

Country  children  deserve  as  much 
health  and  happiness  as  city  children. 

Country  children  are  entitled  to  as 
careful  cultivation  as  livestock  and 
crops. — Minimum  Health  Require- 
ments for  Rural  Schools,  Bureau  of 
Education. 


Piston  Ring  Troubles 


IF  AN  engine  is  run  on  any  of  the 
heavier  fuel  oils  much  more  ear- 
bon  is  formed  in  the  cylinder  than 
when  run  on  gasoline.  However, 
there  is  always  some  deposit  of  car- 
bon upon  the  piston  head  and  on  the 
cylinder  walls.  Some  of  this  works 
its  way  to  the  piston  rings  and  may 
so  clog  the  grooves  as  to  hold  the 
rings  fast.  Should  one  or  two  rings 
be  thus  stuck  even  only  at  one  point, 
the  leakage  of  gases  will  destroy  the 
compression.  If  the  compression 
is  found  to  be  bad  or  lacking  and 
the  valves  have  been  tried  and 
they  are  not  leaky,  then  the 
piston  must  be  removed  and  the 
grooves  and  rings  examined,  cleaned 
and  well  oiled.  Should  the  rings  be 
badly  worn  one  or  all  may  be  re- 
placed. The  ring  must  fit  snugly  in- 
to the  groove,  yet  be  so  loose  that  it 
will  not  stick  at  any  point  when 
pressed  Into  the  groove.  Rings  are 
sometimes  bent  so  they  do  not  spring 
out  and  fill  the  cylinder.  This  might 
be  caused  by  overheating  the  en- 
gine, especially  if  the  ring  is  stuck 
in  the  piston  at  the  time. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  cylinder-head  a  new  gasket  will 
very  likely  be  necessary.  When  such 
a  gasket  can  be  obtained  from  the 
manufacturer  it  is  very  good.  It  is 
not  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to 
cut  one.  Sheet  asbestos  is  the  best 
form  of  gasket,  because  It  is  very 
thin,  but  on  this  account  it  should 
be  handled  with  care.  To  cut  a  gas- 
ket, place  a  sheet  of  the  packing  upon 
the  cylinder  or  cylinder  head  and 
with  a  ball  peen  hammer  tap  It  down 
over  the  edges,  thus  catting  it  off. 
Cot  out  the  bolt  holes  and  opening* 
for  the  water  jacket  In  the  same  way. 
Plenty  of  lubricating  oil  will  usual- 


ly prevent  sticking  of  the  rings.  Only 
a  small  quantity  of  oil  regularly  ap- 
plied is  sufficient.  This  oil  also  im- 
proves compression  by  filling  the 
cracks  between  cylinder,  piston  and 
rings. — E.  R.  Gross,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Stomach  Worms  in 
Lambs 

LAMBS  troubled  with  stomach 
worms  lose  weight,  are  very 
unthrifty,  cough,  and  in  the  last 
stages  have  diarrhea.  Unthriftiness 
in  lambs  of  2  to  5  months  of  age 
is  usually  due  to  the  presence  of 
stomach  worms  in  large  numbers. 

For  treatment  of  lambs  thus 
troubled  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege School  of  Agriculture  and  Ex- 
periment Station  recommends  a  dose 
of  gasoline  in  the  proportion  of  a 
tablespoonful  for  every  eighty 
pounds  live  weight.  In  order  to  form 
a  perfect  emulsion  it  is  necessary  to 
mix  the  gasoline  with  five  ounces  of 
sweet  milk  to  which  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  raw  linseed  oil  has  been 
added.  The  dose  should  be  adminis- 
tered on  three  consecutive  mornings, 
feed  being  withheld  the  night  before. 

Medicine  may  best  be  administered 
to  lambs  thru  a  rubber  hose  with 
funnel  attachment.  The  hose  should 
be  placed  in  the  back  of  the  mouth 
and  the  medicine  poured  in  thru  the 
funnel,  which  may  be  elevated  so 
that  the  dose  will  run  down  proper- 
ly. It  is  better  to  have  the  lamb 
stand  on  all  fours  than  on  hindquar- 
ters when  dosing. 

Changing  pastures  will  reduce  the 
chance  of  infection  to  a  minimum. 


I 
I 
1 

1 

I 

I 

i 

1 
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Say!  It's  the  most 
stuff  you  ever  read! 

Write  me  at  once!  Get  this 
straight  from  farmers  who  are 
making  $150.00  to  $500.00  cold 
cash  profit— besides  paying  for 
the  Simplex.   Every  season,  too! 


Money  they  never  made  before  ( 
Everything  free  as  the  air 
you  breathe!  Letters  and 
facts  and  figures— and  my 
big  Straw  Spreader  Cata- 
log.  I'll  even  send  you  a 


brand  new 


MiOSCK  CtMPBEU,  Fro. 


Simplex  Straw  Spreader 

H^T"  Free  For*  30  Days'  Trial 


■Tes  Sir!   Absolutely  Fres— on  your  awn  farm— a;  my  risk— without  a  penny  in  advance 
was  so  enthusiastic  in  my  life. 
Why,  man— I've  proof  here  that  would  convince  an  Egyptian  Mummy*   (t'e  esteunding! 
Don't  worry  about  paying.   I'm  not  asking  you  for  money.    Your  credit  is  good  with  met  Voa 

365  Days  to  Pay! 


Never 


•lata  clean— pays  for  itself, 
Fits  high  or  low, wood  or  iron 
wheel  wagon.    Has  double- 
drive  and  double-width  car- 
riert   Lasts  a  lifetime! 

Thousands  in  use!  Man, 
you  simply  can't  do  with- 
out it.    Simply  can't! 


6traw   as  a  fertilizer— con 
•erver  of  moisture— preventive 
of  "soil  blowing'*  is  worth  $2.50 
to  13. 80  a  ton.   No  excuse  now 
for  not  spreading. 

Just  think!  20  feet  at  a  time. 
20  acres  a  day!  Why  in  3  work- 
ing days  the  Simplex  wipes  the 

Write  for  Big  Private  Offer 

Two  first  men  io  township  who  writo.  eet  It.  Some- 
thing unusual,  (io  addition  to  liberal  30  day  free  trial 
Sod  1  -o-n-if  time  credit. ) 

Can't  tell  it  here—only  In  a  letter.  Makes  paying  SV 
SO  easy  you  literally  gets  brand  new  Simplex  for  jt'&Z-^ 
nothing.    Buthurryt   "Kirst  two  men"  goes— and /S^  — 
oo  favoritism*  ^  jj3&J? 

Write  that  postal!    Get  the  big  book— the  won-  xt),  —v*-.  ■ 
icrlul  testimony— the  special  private  offer— HOW  !  ftfyii  <f^M  t .  I  tSK 

MAM  SON  CAMPBELL.  President  .J  *&z-JT  UKst^SO 

MA  ft  SON  CAMPBELL.  COMPANY, 
536  Traders  aide-      Kansas  City,  Mo*  i^^-  > 
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1  No  Money  In  Advance 


Special  Farm  Credit 

This  is  the  greatest  buying  help  ever  offered  to  farmers.   It  is 
true,  easy  credit  in  every  respect.   No  money  down.  No  C.  O.  D. 
no  references  asked  like  others  do.    No  interest  to  pay.  Order 
as  much  roofing',  at  our  sensational  bargain  prices,  as  you  like.  When 
shipment  arrives,  test  out  our  Guaranteed  Roofing.    Put  it  on  your 
buildings.   If  perfectly  satisfactory,  pay  us  only  one-tenth  in  30  days, 
balance  in  9  equal  monthly  payments.   Or.  pay  only  one-sixth  in  60  days, 
balance  in  5  equal  payments  every  two  months,  giving  you  a  full  year  to 
pay.  You  risk  nothing  when  you  buy  Roofing  on  this  plan,  because 
you  put  it  to  actual  test  before  you  make  even  the  first  small  payment 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


Sensational  Roof  ini 


pCTRA 
heavy 


flSk      0  Send  coupon  at  once  for  Free  Roofing  Book  and  great- 

B  M#lWi1^  TSA  est  roofing  offer  ever  made.  Our  sensational  bargain 
T&Jgr  B  iCSI  prices  on  Hercules  Flint-Surfaced  Roofing  combined 
with  Hartman'a  Special  Farm  Credit  Terms  offer  an 
amazing  money-saving  opportunity  never  before  equaled. 

Hercules  Roofing  is  the  most  durable  in  any  climate.  Made  from  high- 
est quality.  Ion?  fibre  roofing  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  pure  asphalt. 
Both  sides  thickly  coated  with  very  fine  sharp  particles  of  crystal,  which  are 
firmly  imbedded  under  enormous  pressure.  Heat  and  cold  do  not  effect  it. 
Is  positively  proof  against  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Each  roll  contains  108  sq.  ft.  Nails  and  cement  included.  Can  be  easily 
and  quickly  laid  by  anyone  with  a  hammer  and  nails. 

Wo  .v  art  wJ  Bm  g  afi  i  Prices 

Send  coupon  for  free  Roofing  Book.  Therein  you  will  find  the  niest 
amazingly  low  prices.  We  handle  all  plys  and  weights.  Each  the  most  effi- 
cient and  durable  for  the  purpose.  And  at  a  big  saving  over  dealers'  and 
others'  prices.  Remember,  you  run  absolutely  no  risk  in  dealingwithHartman. 

You  simply  write  a  letter  stating  what  you  want.  You 
send  no  money;  you  make  no  deposit  of  any  kind.  Goods 
will  be  shipped  promptly  and  upon  approval.  No  other 
concern  in  the  world  has  such  confidence  in  the  quality  of 
its  merchandise  as  to  send  out  goods  on  such  wide  open 
terms  as  these.  With  $12,000,000  capital  and  resources, 
2,000,000  satisfied  customers  and  an  organization  that 
has  grown  for  over  60  years  to  its  present  gigantic 
proportions,  Hartman'a  can  well  afford  to  accomodate 
the  farm  dwellers  of  this  country. 


Send  Coupon  For 
Free  Roofing  Book 


Send  postal  or  coupon  for 
I  Hartman'a  Roofing  Bargain  Cata- 
I  log  and  a  complete  assortment  of 

"■   r — 1  Free  Samples  of  Hercules  Roofing. 

.    ..lis  book  tells  you  the  weight  of  roofing  that  isbestsuited  for  any 
WT  particular  purpose.   It  will  positively  prove  to  you  thatyou  willsave 
V  big  money  by  buying  all  your  roofing  on  Hartman's  No-Money-In- 
.  Advance.  Full- Year- to- Pay  Credit  Plan.  Get  this  Big  Money-Saver. 
Write  or  mail  coupon  today. 

I  MS 


ii  iuu  ui  ii ici ' 4  v,uuvvu  ivuaj.  mtm  m^mm  bbbbbi  bsbms  bbh  bfsbb  BBBBI  mu— 

UADTIIJLU   ffl  'HART  WAN  CO.,  Roolino~D^artment 

Hoofing  Department  J  No 

4094-96  LaSaile  St.,  Chicago  J 


HARTMAN 

Will  Trust  You 


selling  plan. 
Jianie. 


Address 

P.  O.  Box  . 
•or  K.  V.  D. 


Town 


..State., 


^GaiionNational  light  Oil  free 


Bright  Clear 
Light- 
No  Smoke ^ 
Or  Odor  M 


You   Want  Your 
Horn'  Light  and 
Cheery  Like 


Now  Use  National  Light  Oil — Daylight  Quality — 
for  Lighting  Up  Your  Home  Brightly 


Please  do  not  ask  for  just  "oil" — or  "kerosene" — 
insist  upon  National  Light  Oil.  Never  let  your  dealer  give 
you  something  which  he  .says  id  "just  as  good."  He  can- 
not sell  you  any  other  oil  that  gives  as  clear,  eren 
flame,  imparting  white  rays  of  light  (not  yellow  light  of 
cheap  oil),  making  seeing  easier,  objects  plainer,  colors 


true,  eyes  and  nerves  comfortable.  There  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  National  Light  Oil  and  ordinary  coal  oil 
or  kerosene,  as  between  sunlight  and  a  candle  name. 
National  Light  Oil  will  not  cloud  the  chimneys,  char  the 
wick,  emit  poisonous  fumes,  or  smoke  up  the  furnish- 
ings of  your  home.  Prove  this  by  trying  one-half  gallon 
FREE,  If  you  mall  ua  the  coupon  below.    Do  this  today. 


Nrt  Dark  and 
Dismal  Like  This 


For  Your  Kitchen  Oil  Stove 

Produces  steady,  even  heat — (or  bak- 
ing and  all  cooking.  Burns  clean,  lasts 
longer.  No  offensive  odor.  No  carbon  or 
dirt  to  clog  pipes  a.id  burner.  No  poi- 
sonous fumes.  No  fumes  or  smoke  to 
breathe  or  to  dirty  up  your  kitchen  or 
home.     Most  economical. 

Use  National  Light  Oil 


For  Your  Oil  Heater 

Tour  little  oil  heater,  carried  from 
room  to  room, ^becomes  a  wonderful  big 
and  mlfrhty  comfortable  heating  system. 
No  smoke,  no  smell,  every  drop  of 
National  Light  Oil  burns,  without  leav- 
ing a  carbon  deposit  to  clog  pipe  or 
burner. 

Use  National  Light  Oil 


For  Your  Farm  Tractor 

Big  dollar-for-dollar  saving  on  fuel 
economy  for  Oil  Tractors.  For  Gasoline 
Tractors  a  low  priced  fuel  Is  made  by 
mixing  National  Light  OH  with  (En- 
ar-co)  White  llotte  (iaHollne.  Gives  splen- 
did satisfaction. 

Use  National  Light  Oil 


Accept  This  Free  Offer  of  Yi  Gallon 
of  Famous  National  Light  Oil 

THIS  free  offer  to  every  reader  of  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  is  the  most 
remarkable  ever  made  by  any  oil  refining  company. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  farmers"  wives  will  accept  this 
free  offer.  You  are  all  most  welcome  to.  We  want  you,  reader,  to  surely 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us  so  that  you  can  prove  every  claim 
we  tell  you  about  on  this  page  to  be  a  fact.  National  Lljsht  Oil  is  a  celebrated 
En-ar-eo  Product  you  have  probably  heard  So  much  about.  It  is  in  a  class  by 
itself.  -  It  makes  you  forget  the  old  theory  that  "oil  is  oil'  - — which  some  peo- 
ple may  believe.  There  is  Just  as  much  difference  in  lamp  oil  as  there  is  be- 
tween a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  and  a  piece  of  fine  silk.  Trying  National  l.l^ht 
OH  will  prove  this,  at  our  expense,  to  your  life-Ions  satisfaction.  It  is  by  far 
the -finest  lamp  oil  on  the  market,  the  "Quality-first"  superior  oil  for  every 
purpose  illustrated  and  described  on  this  page. 

During  35  years  National  Light  Oil  has  always  been  uniform  In  highest 
quality  and  It  always  will  be. 

This  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

Prove  National  Light  Oil  to  your  own  satisfaction.  Just  the  moment  we 
receive  the  coupon  below  from  you,  with  information  asked  for,  we  will  send 
you  a  check,  redeemable  at  the  store  of  the  dealer  handling  National  Light  Oil, 
who  will  give  you  %  gallon  of  National  Light  OH  FREE.  There  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  your  part.  Invitation  is  extended  to  you  and  all  who  read  this  offer, 
but  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  to  one  person  in  a  family.  Write  at  once  so 
that  you  can  surely  have  this  opportunity  of  trying  National  Light  Oil — FREE. 

Why  National  Light  Oil  Is  the  Best 

When  you  buy  coal  oil  of  any  kind — just  coal  oil — or  kerosene — you 
never  know  whether  you  are  going  to  get  uniform  quality.  No  trademark  name 
stands  back  of  just  coal  oil  or  kerosene.  No  manufacturer  has  a  reputation 
at  stake  behind  such  products.  They  are  the  "no-named,"  low  grade  kinds  of 
oil  such  as  you  would  buy  from  peddlers,  if  you  did  not  know  these  facts.  No 
peddler  has  any  reputation  at  stake.  He  wants  your  money.  He  does  not  care 
so  much  about  repeat  orders.  He  is  here  today  and  there  tomorrow.  You 
never  know  whether  you  will  see  him  again. 

National  Light  Oil  has  been  manufactured  by  us  35  years  and  is  always 
uniform  and  of  highest  quality — every  gallon  the  same— every  barrel  the  same 
—year  after  year,  no  matter  where  you  buy  it,  or  in  what  quantities. 


Other  En-ar-co  Products 

As  you  probably  know,  we  are  also  manufacturers  of  highest 
quality  products  for  many  uses  under  the  famous  EN-AR-CO 
Brand.  Every  En-ar-eo  Product  has  the  reputation  of  this  com- 
pany back  of  it.  Every  En-nr-co  product  has  long  been  proven, 
by  use  for  every  purpose,  all  over  the  world,  to  be  the  most  sat- 
isfactory manufactured.    These  include 

National  Carbonless  Motor  Oil — White  Rose  Gasoline — Black 
Beauty  Axle  Grenne — ICn-nr-co  Tractor  OH — National  Frlctionless 
Compound — ami   National  Light  Oil. 

Most  of  these  you  have  probably  known  about  or  used  for 
years,  as  many  of  your  neighbors  have. 

So  do  not  think  of  turning  this  page,  or  laying  this  copy  of 
Karmlnic  Business  aside  until  you  tear  off  the  coupon  below,  fill 
in  the  questions  with  your  name  and  address,  and  send  It  to' us 
ii  once  for  this        gallon  \utioimi  Light  Oil  offer — sent  FREE]. 

The  National  Refining  Company 

1138  Rose  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio  ^ 


For  Incubators,  Brooders,  Lanterns 

Incubators  require  pure  oil,  uniform  heat. 
Sulphur  loaded  oil  dangerous  to  chicks,  emits 
poisonous  gases,  smokes,  penetrating  delicate  egg 
shells,  killing  thousands  of  chicks.  Take  no 
chances.  Only  false  economy  would  save  a  few 
cents  per  gallon  on  ordinary  oil  which  spoils 
hatches.  For  the  one  ideal  oil,  different,  worth 
much  more  surely. 

Use  National  Light  Oil  


Buy  Your 
National 
Light  Oil  by 
the  Barrel 

See  the  many  use*  here — 
man)    economies,  tremendous 
satisfaction  qualities  of  Na- 
tional   Light   Oil.     You  can 
easily  use  a  barrel.    Or  split 
the  price  with  a  neighbor.    Supplied  in  En-ar-co 
sealed  barrels.    Always  uniform.    Cannot  spoil. 
Always  guaranteed  highest  quality.  Keep 
season's  supply  on  hand.    Avoid  peddlers 
inferior,   unknown,  ordinary  oil.  Accept^ 
free  offer  below.  Then  buy  by  the  barrel 


Costs  You  Less 


Vz  Gallon  National  Light  Oil  FREE 


Just 

Fill 

Out, 

Tear 

Out 

and 

Mail 

This 

to  Us 

Today 


Advertising  Department,  1138  Rose  Bldg., 

The  National  Refin.ng  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  have  never  tried  National  Light  Oil.  Send 
me  check  good  tor  %  gallon  National  Light  Oil 

Free.  I  pledge  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Make 
check  payable  at  store  of 

(Give  your  Merchant's  name  above) 

Located  at  

My  Name  is  

R   F.  D.  or  Street  No  

Town   State  

State  below  how  much  oil  you  use  per  month. 


September  30, 1916 


5  Cents  per  Week 


FARMING 
BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


i 


BABY 
BEEF 


W,  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


COMPETITION  in  the  selling  of 
pure-bred  livestock  is  now  be- 
coming a  factor  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  practically  all  large 
breeders  have  extended  their  adver- 
tising, competition  between  advertis- 
ers is  such  that  the  one  who  wins 
must  use  the  latest  approved  devices. 

The  time  was  when  the  only  one 
who  used  printed  matter  in  selling  his 
stock  was  a  man  who  held  a  public 
sale.  From  the  sale  catalog  there  has 
developed  a  series  of  publications  is- 
sued for  aiding  private  sales,  which 
range  in  size  from  a  single  sheet  to  a 


Circulars  to  Sell  Livestock 


large  catalog,  rivaling  the  biggest  sale 

catalogs. 

The  most  expensive  publication  I 
have  yet  received  is  from  the  Heart's 
Delight  Farm,  of  Chazy,  New  York. 
This  concern  has  spared  no  expense 
in  putting  out  the  kind  of  circular 
that  pleases  them  best.  It  is  a  big 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
this  lavish  expenditure  of  money  for 
the  presentation  of  photographs  and 


fine  art  work  pays  even  when  big 
prices  are  secured  for  the  stock. 

But  there  is  no  question  at  all 
that  circulars  of  some  kind  do  pay 
when  there  is  sufficient  stock  to  sell. 
The  value  of  the  circular  lies  in  the 
ability  of  the  owner  to  present  in  con- 
cise, readable  form  absolutely  com- 
plete information  about  the  stock  he 
offers. 

In  your  advertisement,  you  are  lim- 


26  Extra 
Features 


MID-YEAR 

MODEL 


73  New 
Conceptions 


A  Car  That  Costs  Too  Much 

In  an  Ordinary  Automobile  Plant 


When  you  see  the  Mid -Year  Mitchell  you 
will  wonder  how  we  give  so  much  at  such  a 
modest  price. 

You  will  see  a  car  which,  inside  and  outside, 
seems  built  without  regard  to  cost.  You  will 
see  26  extra  features — costly  things  which  other 
cars  omit.  Extras  which  cost  us  $2,000,000  on 
this  season's  output  alone. 

You  will  ask  how  we  afford  it,  when  other 
like-class  cars  do  not.  And  that's  what  we 
want  to  tell  you. 

John  W.  Bate  Saves  50% 

John  W.  Bate,  the  great  efficiency  expert, 
has  built  a  new  plant  for  the  Mitchell.  He  has 
equipped  it  with  2092  up-to-date  machines. 

In  this  model  plant,  covering  45  acres,  he  has 
cut  our  factory  costs  in  two.  He  builds  here, 
under  his  efficiency  methods,  98  per  cent  of  this 
car.    Even  the  bodies  are  built  here. 

In  an  ordinary  plant  a  car-  like  this  would 
cost  too  much  to  sell  at  rivals'  prices.  In  this 
plant  all  these  Mitchell  extras  are  paid  for  by 
factory  savings. 

The  Hidden  Extras 

The  Mitchell  embodies  26  extra  features  which 
other  cars  omit.    Our  latest  model — the  Mid- 
Year  Mitchell — brings  out  73 
new  conceptions.  ?™„™«»» ,_,„.„.„„„„ 

You  can  see  these  things. 
And  they  make  the  Mitchell  the 
most  complete  car,  the  most  up- 
to-date  car  you'll  find. 

But  the  greatest  things  Mr. 
Bate  has  accomplished  are  hid- 
den in  the  chassis — the  things 
that  mean  most  to  you. 


$1325 


For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car  or 

3-Passenger  Roadster 
7-Passenger  Touring  Body  $35  Extra 

J  High-speed  economical  Six.  48  horse- 
i  power — 127-inch  wheelbase;  complete 
|  equipment  including  26  extra  features. 


Here  is  a  car  built  almost  without  castings. 
There  are  440  parts  which  are  drop-forged  or 
steel-stamped. 

Here  is  a  car  where  the  margins  of  safety  are 
never  less  than  50  per  cent.  Every  part  is 
stronger  than  it  need  be.  It  is  built  for  a  life- 
time car. 

Six  of  these  Bate-built  cars  have  averaged 
164,372  miles  each — over  30  years  of  ordinary 
service.  One  has  run  218,734  miles  without  yet 
wearing  out. 

Mr.xBate's  17th  Model 

Our  latest  design — the  Mid -Year  Mitchell — 
is  Mr.  Bate's  17th  model.  It  shows  the  results 
of  700  improvements  which  Mr.  Bate  has  made 
in  this  car. 

You  will  see  here  73  new  conceptions,  new 
ideas  and  touches.  Our  experts  examined  257 
models,  European  and  American,  before  this 
was*  completed. 

You  will  find  a  power  tire  pump  on  it.  You 
will  find  Bate  cantilever  springs,  not  one  of 
which  ever  has  broken.  There's  a  light  in 
the  tonneau,  a  locked  compartment,  an  engine 
primer  at  the  driver's  hand.  There  is  a  ball- 
bearing steering  gear  for  ease  of  driving.  There 
is  a  new  type  of  control. 

When  a  man  buys  a  car  for  a  lifetime,  this 
is  the  car  he  wants.  The  value 
it  gives  will  amaze  you. 

F.  o.  b.  Ask  your  nearest  Mitchell 

Racine  dealer  to  show  you  this  new 

model.  If  you  don't  know  his 
name  write  us. 


Mitchell  Motors  Company,  Inc. 

Successor  to  Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Co. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


ited  for  space;  in  your  letter  you 
must  keep  the  size  down,  but  in  the 

circular  or  catalog  you  can  use  as 
much  space  as  you  choose,  and  if  it 
is  well  arranged  and  well  printed, 
your  literature   will   probably  be 

read. 

The  circular  also  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  give  pictures  of  some  of  the 
animals  in  the  herd.  If  you  are 
able  to  get  as  much  as  $150  or  $200 
for  most  of  your  boars,  it  will 
probably  be  profitable  to  use  pho- 
tographs of  the  hogs  that  are  for 
sale;  but  if  you  take  the  average 
price,  .  a  photograph  of  the  herd 
boars,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
sows,  will  be  about  all  you  can  af- 
ford in  your  literature. 

There  are  a  number  of  things 
that  make  literature  attractive  and 
valuable,  while  there  are  many 
ways  of  spending  money  on  it  that 
are  really  useless.  Unless  your 
printed  matter  is  rather  bulky,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  use  a  cover  of 
heavier  stock.  The  expense  of  this 
is  not  warranted  on  the  small  cir- 
cular, because  it  does  very  little 
towards  the  convincing  of  the  pros- 
pective purchaser. 

A  good  white  paper,  suitable  for 
taking  halftones  well,  is  good 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Don't  try  to  save  on  your  adver- 
tising bill  by  giving  the  printing 
job  to  an  inexperienced  printer 
just  because  his  estimate  is  way 
below  all  the  others.  Don't  try  to 
pick  'out  the  man  whose  price  is 
the  lowest,  but  select  the  man 
whose  work  is  the  best.  You 
cannot  afford  to  economize  on  the 
quality  of  work.  Work  the  econo- 
my by  eliminating  unnecessary 
features.  . 

There  are  quite  a  number  of 
breeders  who  put  their  own  pic- 
ture on  the  very  first  page  of  the 
circular.  It  may  be  that  this  has 
some  value,  but  when  I  pick  up  a 
circular  I  am  anxious  to  read  what 
the  man  has  to  sell  and  not  the 
man  himself.  No  matter  how  good 
looking  he  may  be,  his  looks  do  not 
convince  me  of  the  value  of  his 
stock. 

A  good  picture  is  worth  while  on 
the  cover  page,  but  it  should  be  a 
picture  of  the  very  best  hog  in  your 
herd,  a  photograph  reproduced 
that  will  have  some  argument  in  it. 

Altho  a  great  many  breeders  fa- 
vor drawings,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  with  the  marked  develop- 
ment in  the  process  of  photogra- 
phy, the  drawing  is  fast  taking 
second  place.  I  nave  before  me  a 
catalog  of  a  Poland  China  breeder 
in  which  there  are  several  draw- 
ings supposed  to  represent  animals 
in  his  herd. 

I  know,  and  every  one  else  knows 
who  sees  the  drawings,  that  they 
were  made  to  order.  They  do  not 
represent  the  animal  itself.  They 
may  give  some  slight  conception  of 
the  animal's  coloring,  but  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  represent  the  form. 

For  this  reason,  I  scarcely  look 
at  a  drawing  the  second  time,  but 
when  I  find  a  photograph  I  stop  to 
consider  it,  and  often  turn  back  to 
the  picture  again  and  again  as  I 
refer  to  the  pedigree  and  the  de- 
scription. 

In  using  photographs  it  is  well 
to  have  them  reproduced  just  as 
large  as  possible.  Try  to  keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  a  photograph 
'.ill  be  much  more  effective  and 
will  be  referred  to  more  if  it  is 
placed  on  the  page  so  that  it  can  be 
studied  with  the  page  held  right 
side  up.  If,  in  order  to  use  a  cut 
of  larger  size,  you  have  it  made  so 
large  that  it  must  be  placed  side- 
wise  on  the  page,  you  have  reduced 
the  value  of  it  almost  10  per  cent. 

Extended  pedigrees  are  by  far 
the  most  valuable.  It  is  possible  to 
economize,  however,  and  get  ap- 
proximately the  same  effectiveness 
by  giving  an  extended  pedigree  of 
the  sires  and  the  principal  dams  in 
the  herd  and  then  referring  the 
pedigree  of  the  stock  which  is  for 
sale  to  the  extended  pedigree  in- 
stead of  repeating  that. 

In  some  cases  it  might  be  better 
to  repeat  the  whole  pedigree,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  places  where 
economy  may  be  practiced. — 
C.  B.  P. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
end  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 
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To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 
We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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What  the  West  Is  and  Is  Not 

The  Booster  Often  Lies  Horribly,  but  So  Also  Does  the  Knocker 

By  Philip  G.  Ainsworth 


WHEN"  the  man  of  the  East  becomes  tired  of 
his  job,  outgrows  the  farm,  is  driven  out 
by  competition  or  by  crowded  conditions, 
or  the  "roving  foot"  gains  the  mastery,  or  there 
is  any  other  reason  for  making  a  change,  he  de- 
cides to  go  West  to  take  advantage  of  the  induce- 
ments glowingly  set  forth  in  the  advertisements, 
expecting  to  amass  a  fortune  within  a  few  years. 
Everything  looks  rosy  from  his  viewpoint,  and  he 
breaks  old  ties  with  few  or  no  regrets;  but  when 
he  comes  to  bump  up  against  the 
problems  of  the  community  in  which 
he  has  elected  to  settle,  when  he 
realizes  a  little  of  the  struggle  of 
the  average  business  man  situated, 
as  he  necessarily  is,  at  some  distance 
from  the  busy  marts  of  the  world, 
when  he  is  confronted  by  soil  and 
crop  conditions  which  are  sometimes 
exasperating  and  frequently  be- 
come appalling,  when  he  is  face  to 
face  with  economies  to  which  he  has 
heretofore  been  a  stranger,  he  may 
not  give  his  new  location  even  a 
half-hearted  trial,  but  will  become 
discouraged,  grow  homesick  for  his 
old  home  and  friends,  swallow  his 
pride,  and  pull  up  stakes  and  go 
back  East. 

But  not  every  newcomer  becomes 
so  easily  disheartened,  not  by  a  long 
way.  And  the  fact  that  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  of  unclaimed  land 
in  the  Far  West  means  that  for  long 
years  yet  settlers  will  be  coming  in 
to  establish  comfortable  homes,  to  become  useful 
and  influential  citizens  in  the  various  communities, 
to  help  build  up  the  rural  schools,  to  extend  good 
roads,  to  build  churches  and,  working  with  local 
conditions,  make  a  wonderful  empire  in  this  part 
of  our  very  wonderful  country. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  from  which  this 
coast  country,  at  least  Oregon  (and  I  believe  this 
is  typical  of  Washington  and  California),  is  suffer- 
ing is  the  overadvertising  that  has  been  done  by 
ambitious  commercial  clubs  and  other  "boosters." 
It  seems  to  have  been 
their  desire  to  increase 
the  population  as  .rap- 
idly as  possible  by  a 
constant  stream  of  im- 
migration from  the  rest 
of  the  United  States, 
from  Canada,  and  even 
from  the  lands  across 
the  seas,  by  all  possi- 
ble means,  having  a 
particular  hankering 
for  the  man  with  money 
who  may  be  Induced  to 
invest  his  dollars  in  lo- 
cal real  estate  or  in 
some  kind  of  business 
that  would  add  to  the 
assets  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  more  sane 
now  realize  that  a 
grave  mistake  has  been 
made  and  an  injustice 
done  the  country,  espe- 
cially the  Pacific  coast 
country;  it  is  sufficient 
to  tell  nothing  but  the 
truth — for  that  la  won- 
derful enough  to  the 
stranger — and  not  build 
up  false  hopes  concern- 
ing the  land,  the  cli- 
mate, the  fruit,  or  any- 
thing else  of  that  kind. 


As  a  result  of  such  injudicious  advertising,  land 
values  have  been  inflated  until  it  takes  quite  a 
small  fortune  to  buy  a  fair-sized  farm;  and  those 
who  do  buy  large  or  even  medium-sized  tracts  do 
not  do  so  with  the  intention  of  farming  the  land, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  but  with  the  expectation  of 
subdividing  it  into  smaller  tracts  and  selling  at  a 
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still  higher  figure  to  still  other  trustful  suckers. 

East  of  the  Cascades  is  a  great  grain-growing 
district,  with  lots  of  unclaimed  desert  land  await- 
ing the  settler  who,  by  tapping  irrigation  ditches, 
can  make  his  homestead  blossom  like  the  rose,  and 
produce  bountifully  for  his  material  and  financial 
needs.  West  of  the  mountains  newcomers  are 
told  that  off  a  tract  of  from  one  to  five  or  ten  acres 
they  can  make  a  good  living,  and  save  money  as 
well,  by  raising  chickens,  growing  berries,  or  set- 
ting out  orchards.  There  are  people  who  can,  and  do, 
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do  this:  but  when  a  man  has  been  used  to  broad 
fields,  lots  of  stock,  and  barns  full  to  bursting  at 
harvest  time,  it  is  very  irksome  to  have  to  practice 
intensive  farming  and  be  satisfied  for  a  time  with 
a  small  margin  of  profit,  or  perhaps  no  profit  at  all. 
And  so,  many  who  have  been  induced  to  come  by 
the  glittering  attractions  portrayed  in  the  literature 
sent  to  them  have  become  bitter  and  have  devel- 
oped into  first-class  "knockers."  There  are  but 
two  classes  of  people  on  the  coast — the  "boosters" 
and  the  "knockers." 

The  Willamette  Valley  in  western 
Oregon  has  long  been  looked  upon 
and  advertised  practically  as  a  land 
"flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and 
so  it  is  if  man  but  uses  its  resources 
wisely  and  well.  Yet  even  that  fa- 
vored section  has  its  drawbacks,  and 
the  stranger  seeking  a  business 
opening  will  find  his  dream  of  a 
speedy  fortune  growing  dim  as  he 
looks  over  the  field;  for,  while  there 
are  thriving  towns  and  ambitious 
and  active  villages  and  communities 
strung  up  and  down  the  valley  and 
along  its  principal  streams,  trans- 
portation facilities  have  not  as  yet 
been  extended  to  serve  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  the  territory,  so 
that  the  freight  charges  and  delays 
in  receiving  shipments  appal  the 
man  accustomed  to  ordering  his 
freight  one  day  and  having  it  de- 
livered at  his  door  the  next,  or  the 
second  day  after  at  the  latest.  East 
of  the  Cascades  railroads  are  slowly  being  extended, 
while  west  of  these  mountains  there  is  but  one 
main  line,  north  and  south,  with  a  few  short  lines 
to  connect  the  trunk  line  with  the  coast.  This  is 
partly  because  of  the  topography  of  the  country 
and  partly  because  there  is  not  the  population  to 
make  railroads  thru  some  sections  profitable  in- 
vestments, and  there  freight  and  passengers  have 
to  be  transported  by  automobile,  stage,  or  carried 
on  horseback. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  dis- 
tance from  good  mar- 
kets, excessive  freight 
rates,  and  perhaps  no 
local  demand  or  neces- 
sity, there  are  no  fac- 
tories of  much  conse- 
quence in  any  of  the 
towns.  Even  in  a  coun- 
try of  vast  timber  tracts 
such  as  are  found  in 
Oregon,  there  is  little 
local  demand  for  home 
manufactured  wood 
products.  However, 
cities  near  the  coast 
that  have  good  harbors 
have  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  inland 
cities,  as  freight  by 
water  is  much  cheaper 
than  by  rail. 

And  because  there 
are  no  factory  centers 
to  encourage  the  truck 
farmers,  and  with 
freight  charges  that  eat 
up  most  of  the  profits, 
a  little  investigation 
will  not  noticeably  en- 
courage the  newcomer 
—  notwithstanding  the 
flattering  statements 
or  Ten  Acre*  They  Can  enticing  real  estate 
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may  turn  into  a  real  estate  agent  himself.  Their 
ranks  have  been  replenished  from  some  source, 
for  there  are  more  real  estate  offices  to  the  square 
mik>  thruout  the  coast  country  than  any  other  kind 
of  business  or  profession,  each  with  its  bait  allur- 
ingly displayed  for  possible  "suckers."  And  those 
so  engaged  are  not  always  to  be  trusted  implicitly 
either,  so  it  pays  the  investor  to  thoroly  examine 
and  understand  his  purchase  before  any  papers 
are  signed. 

When  the  stranger  starts  in  to  farm  land  he 
has  selected,  whether  his  acres  be  few  or  many,  he 
may  shortly  discover  that  the  soil  is  far  different 
from  any  he  has  ever  before  worked.  There  are 
many  different  kinds  of  soil,  perhaps,  in  the  same 
neighborhood — river  bottom,  second  bottom,  dobie, 
rod  hill  land,  loam,  gravelly,  rocky,  etc.  Originally 
the  most  of  it  was  very  ferti'e,  and  the  old  timers 
yet  tell  of  the  days  when  the  grass  grew  so  tall 
it  could  be  tied  over  the  backs  of  the  cattle.  But, 
because  Nature  was  so  kind  and  provident,  the  peo- 
ple grew  careless  and  lazy.  When  plowing  they 
merely  scratched  the  surface  and  cropped  the  land 
year  after  year,  principally  with  wheat,  never 
putting  anything  back  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  until  at  last  little  more  than  the  seed 
could  be  raised;  and  the  land  is  now  in  such  a  de- 
pleted condition  that  it  must  be  built  up,  petted 
and  humored  before  it  will  yield"  returns  as  it 
should.  It  does  seem  like  a  sin  and  a  shame  when 
one  rides  over  the  country  and  sees  big  strawstacks 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  field  where  they  cannot 
or  will  not  be  used,  and,  when  it  comes  time  to 
plow  that  field  again,  the  straw  will  be  burned. 
The  progressive  newcomer  has  to  prove  to  such  a 
farmer  that  such  a  method  is  all  wrong  by  the 
results  from  correct  handling  of  his  land. 

But  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  problem.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  climate,  which,  west  of 
the  Cascades,  is  so  equable  the  year  thru,  and  with 
which  no  fault  can  be  found  unless,  perhaps,  of  the 
excessive  rainfall  during  the  winter  months.  Some 
sarcastic  person  has  said  that  the  biggest  crop 
raised  in  Washington  and  Oregon  is  the  umbrella. 
But  do  not  get  the  impression  that  it  rains  every 
day  thruout  the  winter,  for  it  does  not.  There  are 
many  clear,  sunny  days  when  the  air  is  like  crys- 
tal, and  as  mild  as  April  in  the  Middle  West,  while 
really  cold  weather  at  any  time  is  unusual  (that 
word  "unusual"  has  been  worked  overtime  until 
it  has  become  a  joke  up  and  down  the  coast).  Last 
winter  there  were  two  weeks  of  real  wintry 
weather,  when  the  ground  was  frozen  and  covered 
with  snow  the  whole  time.  The  older  houses  were 
not  built  for  cold  weather — put  up  without  foun- 
dation and  merely  lined  with  cloth  and  paper  in- 
stead of  being  plastered; — so  that  a  cold  snap  means 
a  harvest  for  the  plumber,  as  water  pipes  are  laid 
on  the  outside,  above  or  below  porches,  and  wholly 
without  protection. 

However,  the  rains  are  preferred  by  many  who 
remember  the  blizzards,  the  wind  and  cold  rains 
which  prevail  east  of  the  Rockies  during  the  winter 
time,  for  west  of  the  Cascades  there  are  many  win- 
ters when  there  is  not  a  bit  of  snow  and  no  ^freez- 
ing weather  to  give  their  discomfort  to  the  settlers. 


The  summers  are  mild,  and  while  there  is  gen- 
erally a  breeze,  there  are  neither  wind  nor  elec- 
trical storms  along  the  coast  country.  The  nights 
are  generally  cool  enough  for  one  to  sleep  under 
several  covers.  In  fact,  some  people  claim  they 
sleep  under  as  many  covers  in  the  summer  as  they 
do  in  the  winter,  but  this  is  probably  a  mild  ex- 
aggeration. 

All  kinds  of  grains  and  grasses  are  grown,  altho 
corn  does  not  ripen  so  well  because  of  the  cool 
nights.  There  are  usually  two  or  three  weeks  dur- 
ing the  summer  when  the  days  are  pretty  warm,  so 
that  corn  will  grow  and  is  used  to  fill  silos,  which 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  farming  sections, 
along  with  better  buildings,  improved  herds  and 
flocks,  and  a  more  businesslike  method  of  con- 
ducting the  farm.  Oats  and  vetch  are  the  principal 
hay  crop,  and  this  summer  it  is  a  bumper  crop,  and 
because  of  good  weather  is  going  up  in  good  shape. 
Timothy  is  noticeable  for  its  scarcity,  but  the  farm- 
ers are  learning  that  they  can  raise  clover  and 
alfalfa  profitably,  and  also  what  a  help  It  is  to 
their  soil.  The  different  counties  have  their  agri- 
cultural experts,  and  the  farmers  are  rapidly  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  services  by  consulting  them 
in  regard  to  their  own  particular  soil  problems. 

In  the  mountains  and  over  along  the  ocean  beach 
there  is  good  pasture  the  year  around  because  of 
the  high  fogs  that  supply  the  necessary  moisture, 
for  farther  back  there  is  no  rain  from  early  in  July 
to  probably  some  time  in  September;  this  has  en- 
couraged dairying  until  one  can  never  travel  so  far 
into  the  wilderness  that. he  gets  away  from  the 
cream  can  and  the  separator.  Out  in  the  valley  or 
open  country  are  cooperative  creameries  that  take 
care  of  the  output  of  these  scattered  dairies. 

Cattle  and  sheep  and  goats  on  the  mountains  and 
hills  soon  grow  into  money  with  little  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  except  to  keep  them  protected 
from  wild  animals  and  to  see  that  they  have  food 
in  the  winter  if  it  should  get  too  cold  to  forage  out 
in  the  wilds. 

But  the  crop  for  which  this  country  is  famous 
is  the  fruit.  Last  year  the  excessive  spring  rains 
spoiled  the  strawberries,  making  them  soft  and  dif- 
ficult to  pick  and  market.  The  cherry  orchards  are 
wonderful  from  the  time  they  burst  into  bloom, 
looking  like  immense  mounds  of  popped  corn,  until 
they  are  bent  to  the  ground  with  loads  of  ruby,  lus- 
cious fruit.  Acres  and  acres  are  planted  to  cher- 
ries, prunes,  pears  and  berries;  most  people  usually 
specialize  on  some  one  kind  of  fruit,  altho  the  small 
farmer  may  only  have  a  family  orchard  which  will 
consist  of  a  few  trees  each  of  the  different  kinds. 
But  the  cherry  is  the  fruit  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, altho  prunes  and  pears  are  close  in  the  race 
for  popularity,  local  cooperative  canneries  taking 
care  of  the  surplus  crop  for  the  growers  and  grad- 
ually working  up  a  market  for  their  goods  in  the 
East  and  even  in  Europe.  Very  fine  peaches  are 
also  raised,  altho  last  year  a  blight  affected  some 
trees.  The  Royal  Ann  cherries  did  not  yield  go 
bountifully  last  summer  as  usual,  but  the  fruit 
was  larger,  of  an  exceptionally  fine  flavor,  and  was 
not  split  by  rains  as  too  often  happens.  All  the  or- 
chards have  to  be  kept  sprayed,  and  to  produce  the 


best  yields  are  carefully  trimmed  and  cultivated 
each  year.  Lots  of  apples  are  also  grown,  and 
they  are  delicious,  but  many  are  not  good  keepers. 
Unless  they  are  put  in  cold  storage  when  picked 
they  will  not  keep  very  long.  And,  strange  to  say, 
there  are  no  cider  presses;  occasionally  the  farm- 
ers have  a  hand  press  and  make  a  little  cider  for 
their  own  use,  so  vinegar  is  usually  high  priced. 

There  is  also  profit  in  raising  logan  berries. 
This  is  a  reddish  purple  berry  having  the  shape  of 
the  long  blackberry,  and  the  canneries  are  finding 
a  market  for  the  dried  berries.  Blackberries  will 
blossom  and  fruit  from  June  until  stopped  )fy  the 
winter's  frosts.  In  fact,  every  kind  of  berry  or 
fruit,  nearly,  will  grow  in  the  coast  country,  and 
the  next  thing  is  to  find  a  profitable  market  for  the 
crop,  so  the  acreage  of  vines  may  be  increased. 

It  is  also  believed  there  is  a  future  for  the  grow- 
ing of  nuts  in  western  Oregon.  This  is  an  even 
more  satisfactory  crop  than  the  fruit,  for  the  trees 
have  no  enemies  as  yet  and  so  do  not  have  to  be 
sprayed  as  do  the  fruit  orchards;  about  the  only 
attention  they  require  is  to  keep  the  ground  about 
them  well  cultivated.  A  walnut  tree  when  in  full 
bearing  nets  about  $15  a  season.  Pecans  and  al- 
monds are  also  grown. 

California  fruits  when  shipped  north  cost  more 
than  do  Florida  fruits  when  sold  .n  Ohio,  and  neither 
are  they  quite  so  good  for  some  reason.  High 
shipping  rates  keep  up  the  cost,  but  lack  of  quality 
has  not  been  explained. 

Beginning  the  middle  of  winter  and  continuing 
on  .thru  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  a  constant 
succession  of  the  most  beautiful  wild  and  culti- 
vated flowers  and  shrubbery.  The  rose  is  seen  in 
its  perfection  as  early  as  April,  and  most  of  the 
varieties  continue  in  bloom  until  late  in  the  fall. 
As  they  are  so  easily  grown  from  slips,  generally 
only  the  choicest  varieties  are  seen  on  the  lawns 
and  in  the  parks. 

The  schools,  in  both  cities  and  country,  are  be- 
ing brought  to  a  higher  standard  every  year.  The 
rural  districts  are  under  the  care  of  supervisors 
who  visit  them  often  during  the  school  year,  and 
this  means  something  in  outlying  or  mountainous 
sections  where  it  is  often  necessary  to  ford  swollen 
streams  and  traverse  almost  impassable  roads  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.  Modern  buildings  and  equip- 
ment are  replacing  the  primitive  conditions  with 
which  the  rural  teachers  of  the  past  have  had  to 
contend.  School  rallies  at  some  central  point 
quicken  the  enthusiasm  and  create  a  spirit  of 
friendly  rivalry  among  the  various  schools,  and 
it  is  the  ambition  of  each  district  to  become  stand- 
ardized and  get  its  name  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

In  the  past  the  country  roads  have  been  anything 
but  a  joy  to  ride  over,  but  the  new  people,  together 
with  the  automobiles,  are  rapidly  changing  them 
from  a  liability  to  an  asset,  and  even  now  many 
country  districts  have  very  fine  macadamized 
roads  thru  Oregon  and  Washington,  while  Califor- 
nia is  proud  of  her  miles  and  miles  of  paved  roads. 

For  the  man  who  has  the  time,  the  inclination 
and  the  means  for  playing,  there  is  no  happier 
place  for  him  than  in  the  Cascades,  which  have  no 
Continued  on  Page  887 


Dollars  Not  the  Only  Value 

Yet  They  Should  Not  Be  Ignored  in  Considering  the  Question  of  a  Dog 


EVERY  farm  woman  should  have  a  dog  for  pro- 
tection, and  every  child's  life  is  incomplete 
without  the  companionship  of  a  thorobred 
dog.  It  recently  occurred  at  the  home  of  a  friend 
that  a  bold  tramp  assumed  a  very  threatening  atti- 
tude because  he  was  not  given  a  meal,  and  had 
the  husband  not  arrived  when  he  did,  another  crime 
might  have  been  reported.  Most  tramps,  however, 
pass  by  the  home  that  has  a  faithful  dog  on  guard. 

Realizing  the  great  demand  for  thorobred  collie 
dogs,  we  secured  a  beautifully  marked  female  as 
a  pet  for  our  little  boy.  In  the  course  of  time, 
Nellie  presented  her  little  owner  with  a  litter  of 
seven  beautifully  marked  pups.  Great  indeed  was 
the  children's  joy.  Then  a  short  nine-word  ad- 
vertisement in  a  good  agricultural  paper  brought 
forty-five  replies  and  the  pups  were  quickly  sold. 

By  way  of  comparison  with  any  other  animal  on 
the  farm  as  to  income  on  investment,  I  will  give 
some  recent  figures  from  the  pages  of  my  record. 
From  May,  1912,  to  November,  1914,  three  litters, 
consisting  of  twenty  puppies,  had  been  born  and 
sold  for  $120  cash,  making  the  net  production  of 
the  dog  equal  to  the  income  of  a  cash  investment 
of  $1,300  at  6  per  cent  for  eighteen  months.  It  is 
readily  seen,  therefore,  that  considerable  pin  money 
can  easily  be  made  by  keeping  a  thorobred  collie 
for  the  children.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  a  thoro- 
bred dog  than  it  does  to  feed  a  cur  or  mongrel, 
hence  it  is  more  profitable  to  keep  a  thorobred. 

Most  people,  I  believe,  are  agreed  regarding  the 
value  of  a  good  canine  sentinel.  And  those  of  us 
who  keep  a  good  dog  on  the  premises  never  realize, 
perhaps,  how  often  thieves  pass  us  by  because  they 
know  we  have  such  a  watchful  dog  about  the  place. 


By  P.  C.  Henry 

Nellie  had  already  saved  two  lives,  but  she  will- 
ingly gave  up  her  own  recently  to  rescue  our  2- 
year-old  baby?  Severely  crippled,  the  plucky  collie 
lay  by  the  side  of  the  railroad  and  wagged  her 
tail  at  those  who  came  to  pat  her  on  the  head. 

Last  summer,  when  two  little  boys  grew  tired 
of  wading  in  shallow  water  and  decided  to  try  the 
"old  swimming  hole,"  Nellie  rendered  prompt  and 
efficient  help.  James  and  Ralph  had  been  warned 
not  to  enter  the  deep  water  of  the  old  millpond, 
but  they  forgot  the  warning  and  entered.  They 
soon  found  themselves  in  water  beydnd  their  depth 
and  shouted  for  help.  No  other  help  was  near  at 
hand  but  our  intelligent  collie  lying  on  the  bank. 
Nellie  seemed  to  realize  the  serious  situation  at 
once  and  plunged  into  the  water.  She  bravely 
caught  Ralph  by  the  hair  and  swam  near  enough 
to  James  so  that  he  caught  hold  of  her  long  woolly 
hair,  and  so  succeeded  in  dragging  both  boys  from 
a  watery  grave.  A  neighbor  on  a  distant  hill  also 
heard  the  shrill  cry  of  danger,  but  he  did  not  reach 
the  scene  until  Nellie  had  the  boys  out  of  danger 
and  into  shallow  water. 

Our  little  baby  recently  wandered  from  its 
mother  into  the  front  yard,  thru  the  open  gate  and 
upon  the  tracks  of  the  railroad  that  passes  the 
house.  She  had  found  a  piece  of  iron  and  began 
to  play  with  it  there  on  the  track.  A  fast  train  was 
approaching,  and  as  soon  as  the  engineer  saw  the 
baby  he  made  a  determined  effort  to  stop  the  train; 
but  he  was  too  close  before  he  saw  the  little  form, 
Nellie  was  near  enough  to  see  and  realize  the  immi- 


nent danger  of  little  Grace.  She  dragged  the  baby 
by  the  skirts  from  the  track  as  the  express  shot  by. 
In  doing  so,  however,  the  pilot  of  the  engine  struck 
Nellie  a  most  vicious  blow,  crippling  her  beyond 
help.  As  the  conductor  and  several  passengers  ran 
back  to  the  point  where  the  child  lay,  crying  but 
unhurt,  they  found  the  faithful  dog  slowly  dying, 
yet  she  made  a  feeble  effort  to  wag  her  tail  as  they 
patted  her  on  the  head.  As  the  father  came  upon 
the  scene,  he  caught  his  little  baby  from  the  arms 
of  a  stranger,  kissed  and  hugged  it  to  his  breast, 
but  as  he  stood  and  beheld  the  dying  gasp  of  his 
faithful  collie,  he  broke  down  and  wept. 

Most  people,  I  believe,  are  agreed  regarding  the 
value  of  a  good  canine  sentinel.  And  those  of  us 
who  keep  a  good  dog  on  the  premises  never  realize, 
perhaps,  how  often  thieves  pass  us  by  because  they 
know  we  have  such  a  watchful  dog  about  the  place. 
Some  years  ago  chicken  thieves  made  numerous 
raids  in  our  county.  They  had  come  from  a  city 
forty  miles  distant.  It  seemed  strange  at  the  time 
that  they  took  all  of  Mr.  A's  poultry  but  none  from 
Mr.  B.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that  Mr.  A 
kept  no  dog,  while  Mr.  B  kept  a  good  canine  senti- 
nel. In  some  mysterious  way  the  thieves  had  se- 
cured this  information  in  advance  and  did  not  dis- 
turb the  poultry  on  a  farm  where  a  good  dog  was 
kept.  A  certain  widow  kept  a  good  lock  on  her 
poultry  house,  but  no  dog.  The  strong  lock  proved 
no  barrier  for  the  thieves,  as  they  quickly  drew  the 
staple.  Mr.  K  considered  his  smokehouse  close 
enough  to  his  dwelling,  and  so  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  lock  it.  Neither  did  he  keep  a  watchful 
dog.  Some  thief  or  thieves  recently  entered  his 
smokehouse  and  took  all  his  meat  and  lard. 
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TRUCKS  FOR  ROAD  BUILDING 

We  Have  Found  It  Much  Better  and  Cheaper  Than  Horses  in  Our  County 


A GREAT  deal  of  road  building  is  being  done  in 
our  county,  several  miles  of  permanent  road 
being  constructed  each  year,  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  miles  of  earth  road  being  put  up 
by  the  gas  tractor  grading  machines.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  large  number  of  steel  and  reinforced  con- 
crete culverts  and  bridges  are  being  put  in. 

Until  the  first  of  the  present  year  all  hauling 
has  been  done  with  teams  owned  by  the  county  and 
by  teams  hired  from  the  farmers  living  along  the 
road  under  construction.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  a  three  and  one-half  ton  truck  was 
purchased  and  placed  at  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  teams,  and  it  has  already  demonstrated  its 
superiority  to  teams  for  road  work.  One  maa  with 
the  truck  hauls  the  same  amount  as  three  men  with 
teams,  and  on  the  average  length  haul  makes 
three  loads  to  one  with  the  team,  and  on  long,  hard 
trips  over  dusty  roads  in  the  heat  of  the  summer 
there  is  no  comparison  between  them  at  all  in 


By  F.  E.  Robison 

either  efficiency  or  cost  of  the  work  done. 

I  do  not  mean  that  teams  owned  by  the  county 
have  proven  unprofitable;  far  from  it.  Allowing 
the  teams  20  cents  per  hour  while  on  the  job,  dur- 
ing the  year  1915  they  paid  for  all  feed,  shoeing, 
depreciation  and  interest  on  investment,  with  a  bal- 
ance of  approximately  $100  per  team,  or  in  other 
words,  represented  a  saving  to  the  county  of  that 
amount,  and.  of  course,  they  lost  a  good  deal  of 
time  on  account  of  bad  weather. 

The  cost  of  hauling  crushed  rock  and  gravel  with 
teams  in  this  county  ranges  from  25  to  35  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  while  a  semi-monthly  report  on 
the  truck  shows  that  in  ten  days  the  truck  traveled 
530  miles  and  hauled  114  tons  of  crushed  rock  at  a 
cost  per  ton  mile  of  7  cents,  with  all  expenses  and 
depreciation    figured   in,   a    saving   worth  while. 


One  of  the  places  where  the  truck  comes  into  its 
own  is  operating  the  pressure  road  oiler.  This  was 
thoroly  demonstrated  while  oiling  the  Palmyra  and 
Hannibal  macadam  road.  A  better  class  of  work  can 
be  done,  it  can  be  done  in  less  time  and  much 
cheaper  than  with  horses. 

The  truck  pulls  steady  and  can  be  run  at  the 
same  speed,  giving  the  oiler  the  proper  pressure 
at  all  times,  making  a  smooth,  even  job.  In  filling 
the  oil  tank  one  rear  wheel  of  the  truck  is  jacked 
up  and  runs  a  belt  to  the  pump  shaft  on  the  oiler, 
filling  the  tank  in  a  very  short  time. 

Bridge  crews  working  several  miles  from  town 
are  kept  supplied  with  cement  by  the  truck,  and  in 
many  cases  the  steel  is  also  hauled  in  that  way. 
Seventy-five  sacks  of  cement  are  taken  out  at  one 
load  and  the  trip  is  made  in  a  great  deal  less  time 
than  it  would  he  possible  for  a  team  to  do.  In  fact, 
it  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  road  work  and  is  prov- 
ing very  satisfactory  in  each  and  every  one  of  them. 


Our  Truck  Hauls  Crushed  Stone  at  a  Cost  of  7  Cents  a  Ton  Mile  as  Compared  With  30  to  35  Cents  With  Horses.    It  Also  Furnishes  the  Power  for  Filling  the 
Oil  Tank  It  Hauls  When  Oiling  Roads.    For  Certain  Classes  of  Work  There  Is  No  Comparison  Between  the  Two 

Preparing  Wool  for  the  Market 

Quality  an  Important  Factor  in  Classing —  Clean  Skirted  Fleeces  Wanted 


THERE  are  certain  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
preparation  of  wool  for  market  to  which  all 
growers,  great  or  small,  can  pay  heed,  and 
for  the  guidance  of  present  and  prospective  wool 
growers  some  of  these  may  be  outlined.  They  have 
special  reference  to  dealing  with  wool  at  the  time 
it  is  being  prepared  for  sale. 

Cleanliness  is  all-important.  The  wool  should 
not  only  be  kept  as  free  from  all  foreign  sub- 
stances as  possible  during  shearing  and  handling, 
but  also  such  extraneous  matter  as  is  found  in 
the  wool  should  be  removed.  All  heavy  lumps 
of  filth,  etc.,  should  be  taken  from  the  edges  of 
the  fleeces.  These  only  add  weight  without  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  clip.  One  of  the  com- 
plaints which  have  been  leveled  against  growers 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  at  one  time 
or  another — the  failing  not  being  confined  to  grow- 
ers of  the  wool  fiber — has  been  that  they  have  been 
too  careless  about  what  they  put  into  the  fleeces. 
The  Idea  that  so  long  as  there  was  something  to 
add  weight  it  did  not 
matter,  seems  to  have 
been  allowed  to  dictate 
too  strongly  the  method 
of  dealing  with  the 
fleeces.  Tho  this  may 
serve  a  purpose  for  a 
time  or  two  it  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  con- 
stant use,  and  when  a 
clip  of  wool  is  once 
found  out  in  this  way 
the  reputation  of  the 
grower  is  gone,  if  he 
had  one  before.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be 
able  to  understand  all 
the  details  of  wool  sort- 
ing as  distinguished 
from  wool  cleansing, 
but  it  certainry  pays  to 
put  up  a  clean  straight 
lot. 

The  folding  of  the 
individual  fleeces  Is 
also    another  matter 


By  S.  B.  Hollings 

[Editor   of    The    Wool    Record,  Bradford,  England] 

about  which  it  is  well  worth  knowing  the  right 
#way  and  the  wrong.  In  one  sense  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  way  at  all,  for  tho  it  may  be 
convenient  to  have  the  fleeces  so  folded  that  they 
can  be  handled  quickly,  a  fleece  is  no  better  in 
any  way  simply  because  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  fold  it  into  a  tidy,  well  made  bundle.  It  will  be 
well  therefore  for  growers  to  be  under  no  delu- 
sion as  to  the  real  purpose  of  folding  a  fleece.  When 
wool  comes  to  the  first  process  of  manufacture  it 
has  to  be  sorted,  an  operation  which  treats  each 
fleece  much  more  minutely  and  critically  than  simply 
putting  it  into  a  "hog,"  "ewe"  or  "wether"  class. 

When  a  sorter  takes  a  fleece  with  the  intention 
of  sorting  it,  he  wants  first  of  all  to  be  able  to  pick 
that  fleece  out  from  its  lot  and  lay  it  on  a  sorting 
table.    There  is  the  neck  end  and  the  britch  end, 


Wool  of  the  Mown  llreeils  Is  Very  Different  From  That  of  the  I,ong-»vool  Breed 
One  Should  Be  Kept  From  Those  of  the  Other  Where  One  lias  More  Than  One 


and  if  these  can  be  recognized  at  once  as  the  fleece 
is  opened,  the  various  qualities  can  be  more  readily 
detected  and  put  with  their  respective  lots.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  broken  fleeces  or  those  which 
have  been  "mauled  about"  before  being  folded  do 
not  lend  themselves  so  well  to  sorting.  If  the 
fleeces  are  sound  and  well  folded,  so  much  the 
better. 

The  right  method  of  fastening  the  fleece  is 
also  worth  noting.  The  recognized  way  is  to  use 
part  of  the  next  as  a  band  to  wrap  round  the  re- 
mainder. This  is  a  good  way  if  practicable.  A 
more  convenient  way  is  to  tie  the  whole  fleece 
with  string,  which  method  can  also  be  recommended 
to  any  wool  grower  who  wishes  to  be  considered 
out-of-date!  Twine  is  not  wool,  which  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  of  no  real  use  to  fasten  the  golden 
fleece.  Any  small  fibers  which  may  become  de- 
tached from  the  string  are  out  of  sight,  and  tho 
out  of  mind  for  a  time  they  may  eventually  turn 
up  again  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner.    Of  course, 

when  the  wool  is  of 
coarse  quality  and  is 
intended  for  manufac- 
turing into  similarly 
coarse  fabrics,  this 
would  not  matter  much 
were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  wool  fiber  and 
vegetable  fiber  do  not 
take  the  same  kind  of 
dyes.  The  result  is  that 
when  small  pieces  of 
vegetable  fiber  thru  any 
reason  get  into  a  wool 
fabric  they  reveal  their 
presence  by  refusing  to 
take  the  dye.  They  just 
remain  their  own  orig- 
inal color,  spoiling  the 
whole  piece.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that 
any  fiber  not  wool 
should  be  kept  out  ot 
the  fleeces.  A  substi- 
tute for  ordinary  twine 
Continued  on  Page  887 
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New  Standards  for  Market  Corn 

Effective  for  All  Interstate  Commerce  and  Under  Federal  Regulation  . 


THE  official  grain  standards  of  the  United 
States  for  shelled  corn,  to  become  effective 
on  and  after  December  1,  1916,  were  fixed 
and  established  September  1,  1916,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  authority  contained  in 
the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act,  which  be- 
came a  law  August  11,  1916.  The  use  of  these 
standards  after  they  become  effective  is  required 
for  shelled  corn  shipped  from  any  point  in  the 
United  States  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
and  sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  consigned  for  sale  by 
grade.  The  act,  however,  permits  the  interstate  or 
foreign  shipment  of  grain  sold  by  sample  or  type 
under  any  description  which  is  not  false  or  mis- 
leading and  does  not  include  any  of  the  terms  of 
the  official  grain  standards. 

The  standards  for 
shelled  corn  promul- 
gated are,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  slight 
changes,  substantially 
the  same  as  the  per- 
missive standards  for 
such  grain  promulgated 
by  the  acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  January 
3,  1914,  to  take  effect 
on  July  1,  1914.  These 
standards  already  had 
been  accepted  volun- 
tarily by  many  of  the 
leading  grain  ex- 
changes. 

The  only  important 
changes  from  the  old 
standards  are  the  ad- 
dition of  a  test  weight 
to  grades  No.  1  and  No. 

2  for  all  colors  of  corn, 
and  the  substitution  of 
one  testing  screen  with 
round  holes  fourteen 
sixty-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  for  the  two 
screens,  one  nine  sixty- 
fourths  and  the  other 
sixteen  sixty-fourths,  as 
required  in  the  old 
standards. 

The  full  text  of  the 
notice  establishing  the 
grades  follows: 

Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture by  Part  B,  known 
as  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act, 
of  an  Act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 
1917,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  Au- 
gust 11,  1916  (Public 
No.  190),  I,  David  F. 
Houston,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  do  hereby 
fix  and  establish  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  con- 
dition for  shelled  corn 
(maize)  as  hereinafter 
described,  which  shall 
become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  December, 
1916. 

Grades  for  White  Corn 
NUMBER  1,  WHITE 
— Shall  be  white  corn; 
shall  be  sweet;  shall 
contain  not  more  than 
14  per  cent  of  moisture, 
not  more   than   2  per 

cent  of  foreign  material  and  cracked  corn,  and  not 
more  than  2  per  cent  of  damaged  corn;  shall  not 
contain  heat  damaged  and  mahogany  kernels;  and 
shall  weigh  not  less  than  fifty-five  pounds  per  Win- 
chester bushel. 

NUMBER  2,  WHITE — Shall  be  white  corn  which 
does  not  come  within  the  requirements  of  grade 
Number  1,  white;  shall  be  sweet;  shall  contain  not 
more  than  15%  per  cent  of  moisture,  not  more  than 

3  per  cent  of  foreign  material  and  cracked  corn,  and 
not  more  than  4  per  cent  of  damaged  corn;  shall 
not  contain  heat-damaged  and  mahogany  kernels, 
and  shall  weigh  not  less  than  fnty-three  pounds 
per  Winchester  bushel. 

NUMBER  3,  WHITE— Shall  be  white  corn  which 
does  not  come  within  the  requirements  of  grade 
Number  1,  white,  and  grade  Number  2,  white;  shall 


be  sweet;  shall  contain  not  more  than  17%  per 
cent  of  moisture,  not  more  than  4  per  cent  of  for- 
eign material  and  cracked  corn,  and  not  more  than 
6  per  cent  of  damaged  corn;  and  shall  not  contain 
heat  damaged  and  mahogany  kernels. 

NUMBER  4,  WHITE— Shall  be  white  corn  which 
does  not  come  within  the  requirements  of  grade 
Number  1,  white,  grade  Number  2,  white,  and  grade 
Number  3,  white;  shall  be  sweet;  shall  contain 
not  more  than  19%  per  cent  of  moisture,  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  foreign  material  and  cracked 
corn,  and  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  damaged 
corn,  which  may  include  not  more  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  heat  damaged  and  mahogany  ker- 
nels. 

NUMBER  5,  WHITE— Shall  be  white  corn  which 


¥  1ERE  are  slum  n  the  wrong  and  the  right  way  to  handle  Imrn  manure.  The  wrong  nay  wanteH  ahout 
one-h'alf  of  the  producing  value  of  this  very  excellent  "honi€»  grown"  fertilizer.  The  right  way 
ciinics  a  little  higher  in  first  cost,  for  the  litter  carrier  and  the  Storage  pits  or  hin.s,  hut  it  requires  no 
more  work — in  faet,  not  so  much — in  the  handling;  of  the  manure,  and  the  stuff  goes  on  to  the  land  100 
Iter  cent  efficient.  The  rinht  way  will  pay  for  itself  iu  increased  crop  yields  so  quickly  that  it  makes 
a  man's  head  swim.  A  man  is  not  fully  worthy  the  title  of  a  husiness  farmer  until  he  has  adopted  this 
newer  and  better  way  of  handling  his  barn  manure. 


does  not  come  within  the  requirements  of  grade 
Number  1,  white,  grade  Number  2,  white,  grade 
Number  3,  white,  and  grade  Number  4,  white;  shall 
be  sweet;  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  21% 
per  cent  of  moisture,  not  more  than  6  per  cent  of 
foreign  material  and  cracked  corn,  and  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  damaged  corn,  which  may  in- 
clude not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  heat  damaged 
and  mahogany  kernels. 

NUMBER  6,  WHITE— Shall  be  white  corn  which 
does  not  come  within  the  requirements  of  grade 
Number  1,  white,  grade  Number  2,  white,  grade 
Number  3,  white,  grade  Number  4,  white,  and  grade 
Number  5,  white;  shall  contain  not  more  than  23 
per  cent  of  moisture,  not  more  than  7  per  cent  of 
foreign  material  and  cracked  corn,  and  not  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  damaged  corn,  which  may  in- 


clude not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  heat  damaged 
and  mahogany  kernels;  may  be  musty  or  sour;  and 
may  include  corn  that  is  immature  and  badly  blis- 
tered. 

Grades  for  Yellow  Corn 
NUMBER  1,  YELLOW— Shall  be  yellow  corn; 
shall  be  sweet;  shall  contain  not  more  than  14  per 
cent  of  moisture,  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  for- 
eign material  and  cracked  corn,  and  not  more  than 
2  per  cent  of  damaged  corn;  shall  not  contain  heat 
damaged  and  mahogany  kernels;  and  shall  weigh 
not  less  than  fifty-five  pounds  per  Winchester 
bushel. 

NUMBER  2,  YELLOW— Shall  be  yellow  corn 
which  does  not  come  within  the  requirements  of 

grade  Number  1,  yel- 
low; shall  be  sweet; 
shall  contain  not  more 
than  15%  per  cent  of 
moisture,  not  *  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  for- 
eign material  and 
cracked  corn  and  not 
more  than  4  per  cent  of 
damaged  corn;  shall  not 
contain  heat  damaged 
and  mahogany  kernels; 
and  shall  weigh  not 
less  than  fifty-three 
pounds  per  Winchester 
bushel. 

NUMBER  3,  YEL- 
LOW—Shall  be  yellow 
corn  which  does  not 
come  within  the  re- 
quirements of  grade 
Number  1,  yellow,  and 
grade  Number  2,  yel- 
low; shall  be  sweet; 
shall  contain  not  more 
than  17%  per  cent  of 
moisture,  not  more 
than  4  per  cent  of  for- 
eign material  and 
cracked  corn,  and  not 
more  than  6  per  cent  of 
damaged  corn;  and 
shall  not  contain  heat 
damaged  and  mahogany 
kernels. 

NUMBER  4,  YEL- 
LOW—Shall  be  yellow 
corn  which  does  not 
come  within  the  re- 
quirements of  grade 
Number  1,  yellow,  grade 
Number  2,  yellow,  and 
grade  Number  3,  yel- 
lowy shall  be  sweet; 
shall  contain  not  more 
than  19%  per  cent  of 
moisture,  not  more  than 
5  per  cent  foreign  ma- 
terial and  cracked  corn, 
and  not  more  than  8 
per  cent  of  damaged 
corn,  which  may  in- 
clude not  more  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  heat  damaged  and 
mahogany  kernels. 

NUMBER  5,  YEL- 
LOW—Shall  be  yellow 
corn  which  does  not 
come  within  the  re- 
quirements of  grade 
Number  1,  yellow,  grade 
Number  2,  yellow,  grade 
Number  3,  yellow,  and 
grade  Number  4,  yel- 
low; shall  be  sweet; 
and  shall  contain  not 
more  than  21%  per 
cent  of  moisture,  not 
more  than  6  per  cent  of 
foreign  material  and  cracked  corn,  and  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  damaged  corn,  which 
may  include  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  heat  dam- 
aged and  mahogany  kernels. 

NUMBER  6,  YELLOW— Shall  be  yellow  corn 
Which  does  not  come  within  the  requirements  of 
grade  Number  1,  yellow,  grade  Number  2,  yellow, 
grade  Number  3,  yellow,  grade  Number  4,  yellow, 
and  grade  Number  5,  yellow;  shall  contain  not 
more  than  23  per  cent  of  moisture,  not  more  than  7 
per  cent  of  foreign  material  and  cracked  corn,  and 
not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  damaged  corn,  which 
may  include  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  heat  dam- 
aged and  mahogany  kernels;  may  be  musty  or 
sour;  and  may  include  corn  that  is  immature  and 
badly  blistered. 

Continued  on  Page  888 
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Winning  a  Place  With  the  Immortals 

Putting  His  County  on  the  Legume  Map  Did  It  for  Lewelling 


DOWN  in  Montgomery  County,  Missouri,  there 
is  an  enterprising  young  farmer,  W.  W. 
Lewelling  is  his  name,  and  to  him,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  farmers  of  High  Hill  and  adjacent 
districts  owe  their  being  able  to  grow  legumes  on 
their  lands.  It  is  rather  an  interesting  tale,  hing- 
ing on  young  Lewelling's  knowledge  of  agriculture 
obtained  at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College,  and 
cooperation.  Thru  the  latter  means .  the  farmers 
of  High  Hill  acquired  a  machine  that  would  crush 
limestone,  but  it  was  the  knowledge  of  Lewelling 
that  advised  the  farmers  of  this  need  to  help 
Bweeten  their  soil  which  before  would  not  grow 
leguminous  crops.  Legumes  and  livestock  in  Mont- 
gomery County  spell  good  farming;  hence  the 
need  of  the  former,  which  the  farmers  were  able 
to  grow  thru  the  aid  of  cooperation. 

There  is  plenty  of  limestone  in  Montgomery 
County,  but  it  is  in  the  quarries,  and  doing  the 
farms  no  good  unless  crushed  and  applied.  Lewel- 
ling knew  this,  for  he  had  been  experimenting  with 
limestone  on  his  father's  farm.  In  1907  the  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station  established  a  soil-testing 
field  on  the  farm  owned  by  his  father.  This  ex- 
periment was  carried  on  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
during  which  the  wonderful  effect  of  lime  on  the 
Bour  soil  was  much  in  evidence.  After  the  experi- 
ments had  progressed  for  three  years,  the  college 
officials  decided  to  apply  two  tons  an  acre  instead 
of  one  ton.  as  had  been  the  experiment.  The  re- 
sult was  immediately  perceivable.  Lewelling, 
while  at  school,  studied  agriculture,  and  when  at 
home  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  on  the 
experiment  plots. 

During  the  progress 
of  the  experiment  he 
saw  that  the  applica- 
tion of  crushed  lime- 
stone would  mean  much 
to  the  other  farms  of 
High  Hill  and  started 
to  tell  the  farmers 
about  the  proposition. 
They  would  have  none 
of  it;  they  could  not 
see  the  benefit  of  lime- 
stone, to  say  nothing 
of  helping  to  buy  a 
crusher.  Lewelling  in- 
sisted, however,  and 
whenever  he  went 
among  the  farmers  he 
talked  ground  limestone 
and  a  crusher.  The 
farmers  did  not  like  to 
tell  him  to  shut  up 
openly,  but  they  would 
silently  change  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conversa- 
tion. He  kept  this  up 
constantly;  he  saw  the 
benefits  of  the  proposi- 
tion and  refused  to  give 
it  up.  " 

The  State  officials 
abandoned  the  experi- 
ment on  his  father's 
farm  in  1912,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  but  he 
kept  up  the  work  start- 
ed by  the  college  men.  It  was  his  determination 
to  convince  the  doubting  farmers,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  a  demonstration  would  be  about  the 
best  method  of  winning  them  over  to  his  argument. 
Accordingly,  he  sowed  a  patch  of  red  clover  in  a 
fleW  which  had  been  limed,  and  sowed  an  equal  patch 
in  an  adjoining  field  that  had  not  been  limed — it 
was  sour  soil  Just  like  the  farms  in  the  community. 
The  result  was  sufficient  for  the  "show  me"  farmers. 
The  limed  patch  grew  to  beat  the  band,  while  the 
onlimed  plot  failed  to  evidence  the  fact  that  any 
seed  had  been  sown  at  all. 

That  was  enough.  Ten  of  the  farmers  got  to- 
gether and  ordered  a  carload  of  crushed  limestone, 
and,  figuring  the  freight,  it  cost  $2  a  ton.  It  was 
a  good  investment,  but  rather  steep  in  cost,  they 
.thought.  Despite  this  evidence  of  the  need  of  the 
stone,  the  farmers  could  not  see  their  way  clear  to 
cooperatively  purchase  a  machine.  Lewelling,  on 
the  other  hand,  worked  harder.  He  saw  he  had 
gained  a  foothold,  and  set  about  to  follow  up  this 
Vlvantage.  He  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
subject  for  a  paper  in  an  adjoining  town  and  did 
everything  he  could  to  interest  the  farmers  in 
forming  a  cooperative  company  to  purchase  this 
machine.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  lime  in 
quarries  near  the  city  would  cut  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product  very  materially,  but  they  failed  to 
heed  his  argument. 

About  a  year  ago,  when  the  matter  had  become 
fairly  well  agitated,  he  called  another  meeting  of 
the  farmers  in  High  Hill  and  talked  over  the  propo- 
sition of  organizing  a  company   of   farmers  to 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

purchase  and  operate  a  lime  crusher.  Only  four 
men  attended  the  meeting,  but  they  were  optimistic; 
they  kept  talking  about  the  benefit  of  lime,  and 
the  cut  in  cost  which  would  result  from  a  crusher 
owned  by  the  farmers  of  the  community,  using  the 
stone  from  the  quarries  near  the  city.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1915,  Lewelling  called  another  meeting,  at 
which  more  than  thirty  farmers  were  in  attendance. 
The  condition  of  the  soil  of  High  Hill  and  adjoin- 
ing towns  was  placed  squarely  before  the  farmers. 
The  possibilities  of  the  soil  with  an  application 
of  ground  limestone  were  firmly  impressed  upon 
them.  He  meant  business.  Anticipating  favorable 
action,  Lewelling  had  a  representative  of  a  pulver- 
izer company,  from  which  they  afterward  pur- 
chased the  machine,  attend  the  meeting.  This  man 
told  the  farmers  just  exactly  what  the  machine 
was  guaranteed  to  perform. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  organization 
of  a  company  to  finance  the  matter  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  draw  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  of  the  association.  Nearly  every 
farmer  present  bought  stock.  The  by-laws  of  the 
company  read  that  it  was  not  organized  for  profit, 
but  to  supply  the  farmers  of  the  community  with 
cheap  limestone  that  they  might  bring  up  the  con- 
dition of  their  soils  so  that  they  could  grow 
legumes. 

While  urging  the  application  of  crushed  lime- 
stone, Lewelling  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 


Thin  Pulverizer  Has  a  G 
Thin  Product 


naranteed  Capacity  of  Two  Tons  of  (Jronn<l  Limestone 
to  the  Members  of  the  Company  Owning  It  at  n  Coat  o 


limestone  alone  will  not  make  poor  soil  fertile;  and 
to  that  end  he  has  not  neglected  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  drainage,  humus  and  plant  food;  but  the 
soil  in  the  vicinity  of  High  Hill  cannot  yield  as  it 
should  until  the  acidity  is  corrected  by  the  use  of 
lime.  Red  clover  is  not  grown  there  at  present,  and 
other  legume  crops  are  a  rarity.  By  using  ma- 
nure, rock  phosphate  and  ground  limestone,  he  has 
gotten  his  father's  farm  in  such  a  condition  that 
red  clover  is  a  sure  crop,  and  the  sprinkling  of 
alfalfa  sown  in  the  same  field  grows  as  rank  as  the 
clover,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  said  that 
alfalfa  will  not  grow  on  tight  clay  subsoil,  as  is  the 
case  at  High  Hill. 

The  experiments  carried  on  in  1907  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  M.  F.  Miller  were  divided  into 
four  series,  with  nine  plots  to  each  series,  with  the 
following  treatment:  Legumes;  legumes,  bone*; 
legumes,  bone,  lime;  legumes,  bone,  lime,  potash; 
no  treatment;  manure;  manure,  rock  phosphate; 
manure,  rock,  legume;  manure,  rock,  legume,  lime. 
Lime  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre, 
but  later  was  applied  to  the  manure-lime  plot — 
and  it  is  this  plot  that  shows  so  plainly  the  value 
of  applying  enough  lime  to  make  the  soil  sweet. 
Last  year  this  field  was  in  timothy,  and  the  volun- 
teer clover  on  the  plot  grew  as  rank  as  on  river 
bottom  soil. 

"Sweet  clover  grows  along  the  roadside  here," 
said  Lewelling,  "and  I  have  found  that  lime  and 
inoculation  will  make  it  grow  in  our  fields.  This 
crop  will  pave  the  way  for  alfalfa,  which  is  a 
more  particular  crop.    I  am  sure  that  a  few  years 


more  will  find  farmers  in  this  community  growing 
a  legume  crop  every  year,  and  that  our  soil  will  be 
increasing  instead  of  decreasing  in  fertility.  We 
can  grow  red,  mammoth,  alsike,  sweet  clover,  cow- 
peas,  soy  beans,  vetch  and  probably  alfalfa.  Why 
should  we  pay  20  cents  a  pound  for  nitrogen  when 
we  hold  the  key  which  will  unlock  the  unlimited 
supply  which  lies  over  every  acre?" 

The  machine  purchased  was  established  in  a 
quarry  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  town.  It 
was  decided  after  pulverizing  fifty  tons  to  move  the 
crusher  into  town  and  have  the  rock  hauled  there. 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  hilly, 
and  the  roads  are  rough.  The  farmers  objected  to 
this  haul,  and  expressed  themselves  as  being  will- 
ing to  pay  more  if  the  stuff  were  hauled  to  the 
city.  A  lease  was  obtained  on  some  ground  near 
the  railroad  and  a  contract  let  for  the  delivery  of 
500  tons  of  stone  at  75  cents  per  ton.  At  the  quarry 
it  cost  70  cents  a  ton  to  crush  the  stone,  making 
the  finished  product  worth  $1.45  per  ton.  A  similar 
product  shipped  in  cost  $2  per  ton.  The  purchase 
of  the  machine  alone  resulted  in  a  saving  of  55 
'cents  a  ton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  quality  of  the 
product.  The  "machine,  which  has  a  guaranteed 
capacity  of  two  tons  per  hour,  cost  $712.50,  includ- 
ing the  freight.  The  company  of  farmers  owning 
the  machine  consists  of  fifty  members,  each  hold- 
ing a  share  of  stock  valued  at  $20.  Each  member 
is  limited  to  one  share  of  stock. 

It  is  probable  that  two  months  will  be  enough  to 
supply  the  local  demand.  After  this  has  been  com- 
pleted the  machine  will  be  moved  to  Prices  Branch, 

an  inland  town  seven 
miles  from  High  Hill, 
where  there  is  a  quarry 
of  limestone  testing  99.8 
per  cent  calcium  car- 
bonate. From  this  lo- 
cation the  farmers  plan 
to  supply  all  of  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  two 
towns  and  within  a  ra- 
dius of  five  miles  from 
Prices  Branch.  Pros- 
pective locations  have 
been  selected  at  New 
Florence  and  Jones- 
burg,  two  towns  east 
of  High  Hill. 

The  benefits  derived 
from  the  organization 
and  operation  of  this 
company  of  farmers 
will  be  lasting.  Lewel- 
ling will  probably  be 
given  a  place  in  the  list 
of  immortals  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  for  he 
surely  deserves  one.  It 
was  only  thru  his  per- 
sistent shouting  about 
the  benefits  of  lime- 
stone and  other  plant 
foods  that  the  farmers 
got  started  on  the  right 
road.  Legumes  are 
necessary  to  feed  live- 
stock, and  livestock  is 
the  foundation  of  good 
business  farming.  Thru  the  efforts  of  Lewelling  the 
farmers  of  Montgomery  County  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  for  them  lime  is  the  foundation  of  success- 
ful production  of  legumes,  and  thereby  are  started 
on  the  road  to  greater  success  in  this  business 

Stopping  Washing 

PREVAILING  conditions  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina are  such  as  to  justify  temporary  meas- 
ures in  protecting  the  crops  and  soils  that  are 
left.  Most  of  the  rich  top  soil  has,  to  some  extent, 
been  washed  away,  leaving  soil  that  is  low  in  hu- 
mus and  of  a  fine-grain  texture.  Such  soils  yield 
easily  to  erosion,  which  should  be  checked  until 
grasses  and  cover  crops  get  control  again.  As  a 
temporary  relief  a  system  of  small  falling  ter- 
races with  half  spacing  should  be  immediately  es- 
tablished. This  can  be  done  during  the  plowing  by 
throwing  up  small  banks  five  or  six  feet  wide,  with 
six  inches  fall  in  100  feet  and  a  vertical  spacing  of 
two  to  three  feet  apart.  These  may  be  abandoned 
very  easily  when  normal  conditions  return,  or  every 
other  terrace  may  be  enlarged  and  maintained. 

To  fill  the  gullies  recently  made,  small  earth 
dams  or  other  obstructions  should  be  built  across 
them,  allowing  the  collected  water  to  pass  away 
thru  pipes  laid  under  the  dams.    If  nothing  is  done, 

conditions  will  become  permanent. 


an  Hour,  Which  Gives 
f  £1.45  a  Ton 
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How  We  Wakened  the  Sleeping 

New  Life  Was  Put  Into  Our  Schoo/s  by  Means  of  a  Novel  Contest 

By  D.  E.  Bowells 


THE  boys  and  girls  of  the  town  and  city 
schools  have  always  considered  the  little 
rural  district  school  something  of  a  joke. 
Grandfather  can  always  be  sure  of  an  audience 
when  he  begins,  "Now  when  I  was  a  boy  and  we 
were  boarding  the  schoolmarm,"  and  when  Ted 
reaches  sophomore  year  and  thinks  it  is  mighty 
hard  to  have  to  finish  high  school,  when  he  could 
work  and  be  his  own  boss,  father  may  tell  him 
about  the  struggle  he  had  to  get  even  a  common 
school  education.  Times  were  when  the  johnny- 
cake  and  'lasses  wouldn't  go  round  the  family,  to 
say  nothing  of  "taking  teacher,"  and  no  child  could 
go  to  school  unless  his  father  could  board  the 
teacher  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks.  This  was 
the  old  system  of  school  tax  before  public  schools 
were  known. 

The  old-fashioned  district  school  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past;  with  electric  lights  and 
automobiles  on  the  farm  comes  the  new  rural 
school,  in  many  places  as  up  to  date  and  efficient  as 
the  larger  town  schools.  Changes  of  this  kind  do  not 
happen  over  night,  however;  but  in  a  county  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  wonderful  changes  along  this 
line  were  brought  about  in  less  than  a  year.  This 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  an  original  and  ex- 
ceedingly successful  prize  contest,  conducted  by  a 
community  uplift  organization. 

The  aim  of  the  contest  was  to  encourage  modern 
methods  and  the  use  of  modern  apparatus  in  rural 
schools,  and  to  inspire  enthusiasm  in  better  edu- 
cation in  pupils  and  parents.  Early  in  November, 
thru  the  county  newspapers  and  by  letters  to  the 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  all  the  rural 
schools,  the  contest  was  announced  and  rules  given. 
These  were  simple,  but  explain  the  idea  of  the  con- 
test: 

$300  will  be  divided  in  prizes  for  a  school  im- 
provement contest  to  be  governed  by  the  following 
rules: 

1.  The  contest  will  be  open  to  all  public  schools 
in    County  outside  of  the  incorporated  dis- 
tricts. 

2.  The  money  will  be  divided  among  the  schools 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  the 
teacher  and  pupils  for  improvements  during  the 
time  of  the  contest.  No  one  school  shall,  however, 
receive  more  than  $5.  If  the  apportionment  of  any 
school  exceeds  this,  only  $5  will  be  given. 

3.  A  school  shall  consist  of  one  teacher  and  the 
pupils  under  her;  thus  a  three:room  building  will 
be  three  schools  and  may  receive  three  prizes. 

4.  Improvements  which  are  secured  without  ex- 
pense, viz.,  by  work  of  the  pupils  or  by  a  neighbor- 
hood bee,  will  be  given  an  approximate  value  in 
money  and  will  be  credited  the  same  as  if  money 
were  raised  and  the  improvement  purchased. 

5.  Improvements  Secured  by  money  voted  by 
the  town  or  school  directors  will  not  be  credited. 

6.  The  prize  money  must  be  used  for  school  im- 
provement approved  by  the  superintendent. 

7.  The  contest  will  open  December  1st — all  en- 
try blanks  should  be  sent  in  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 10th.  Under  no  consideration  will  any  entry 
blanks  be  received  after  December  20th,  and  no 
school  will  be  given  a  prize  which  is  not  properly 
entered  at  that  time. 

8.  Contest  closes  Saturday,  May  27th,  and  re- 
port blanks  must  be  in  by  Wednesday,  May  31st. 
Any  report  blank  not  received  by  9  a.  m.  on  June 
1st  will  forfeit  its  prize. 

Note — Teachers  should  be  careful  not  to  under- 
take any  improvements  requiring  permanent 
changes  in  the  building  without  consulting  the 
school  directors. 

With  these  rules  was  sent  an  entry  blank  to  be 
filled  out  with  the  name  and  location  of  the  school, 


teacher's  name  and  address,  and  what  the  school 
intended  to  use  possible  prize  money  for.  Within 
the  stated  time  fifty-two  schools  were  entered  in 
the  contest,  and  the  prize  money  was  wanted  for 
as  many  different  purposes.  Ten  days  before  the 
closing  date  a  report  blank  was  mailed  to  each 
teacher.  This  was  to  be  filled  out  with  an  account 
of  the  money  earned  by  the  school  and  how  ex- 
pended, also  the  various  gifts  and  improvements 
made,  with  the  approximate  value  of  each.  On 
May  31  thirty-six  reports  were  received  and  the 
committee  was  ready  to  award  the  prizes.  Twenty- 
two  schools  secured  the  maximum  prize  of  $5,  and 
the  rest  were  awarded  prizes  in  proportion  to  the 
improvements  made. 

The  school  that  received  first  honor  made  im- 
provements to  the  amount  of  $185,  which  seems 
almost  unbelievable.  The  second  and  third  hon- 
ors went  to  schools  making  improvements  to  the 
amount  of  $65  and  $64  respectively.  The  resource- 
fulness and  originality  of  the  schools  in  raising 
money  and  making  improvements  at  the  school- 
house  was  wonderful. 

Soap  orders  seemed  to  be  the  most  popular  way 
of  raising  funds,  then  came  entertainments.  Some 
of  the  schools  held  ice  cream  sales,  candy  sales 
and  May  parties.  One  school  held  a  rabbit-pie  sup- 
per from  which  they  realized  $7.  In  communities 
where  there  is  little  social  life  these  little  gather- 
ings are  worth  much  to  the  parents  as  well  as  to 
the  children.  An  attractive,  well-furnished  school- 
house  can  easily  be  used  as  a  social  clubhouse. 
One  school  held  a  neighborhood  bee  with  thirty- 
five  interested  and  willing  workers  in  attendance. 
They  ploughed  the  school  yard  and  built  a  wall 
of  the  stones  that  the  plough  invariably  turns  up 
wherever  it  is  used  in  New  England.  Shrubs  and 
trees  were  set  out  and  gardens  planted;  a  play 
porch  was  built  at  one  end  of  the  building,  the 
building  itself  being  shingled  on  the  sides,  and  the 
porch  was  fitted  with  canvas  curtains,  swinging 
rings,  bars,  etc.,  for  the  children's  use  in  wet 
weather.  Inside  the  building,  cleaning  and  painting 
was  accomplished,  and  in  a  single  day  the  unat- 
tractive little  schoolhouse  was  transformed  into  a 
cheery,  useful  building  with  attractive  grounds.  At 
noon  everybody  sat  down  to  a  delicious  dinner, 
spread  under  the  shelter  of  the  new  play  porch. 
Since  this  bee  other  improvements  have  been  added, 
such  as  new  blackboards  and  changing  the  windows 
to  the  front  of  the  building  to  avoid  cross  lights; 
adjustable  window  shades  and  a  Victrola  have  been 
purchased. 

The  usual  improvements,  such  as  painted  inte- 
riors, flags,  pictures,  school  gardens,  water  coolers, 
etc.,  were  secured  by  most  of  the  schools  in  the 
contest  and  some  unusual  improvements  were  made 
that  show  great  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  benefit  to  the  pupils  in  her  charge. 
One  teacher  wrote  that  with  some  money  they  pur- 
chased an  oak  medicine  cabinet  and  filled  it  with 
"firs*  aid"  supplies;  with  these  the  children  are 
taught  the  "first  aid"  principles.  In  another  school 
an  interested  person  gave  some  dishes  and  an  oil 
stove.  The  teacher  gave  two  cooking  lessons  dur- 
ing school  and  conducted  an  evening  party  for  the 
children  and  their  friends, .  preparing  some  new 
dainty  on  the  oil  stove  for  refreshments.  Victrolas 
were  purchased  or  wanted  in  many  schools,  and  as 
a  means  of  instruction  and  entertainment  the  Vic- 
trola has  no  rival.  Another  teacher  is  using  the 
money  raised  to  provide  warm  lunches  for  her 
pupils  during  the  cold  months. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "How  do  you  intend 


to  use  the  prize  money?"  it  was  found  that  the 
majority  of  schools  intended  to  buy  playground 
equipment  or  Victrolas.  Maps,  pictures,  water 
coolers,  movable  desks  and  chairs,  libraries,  etc., 
were  wanted. 

The  value  of  this  contest  can  not  be  estimated 
by  a  single  year's  work.  The  spirit  of  school  im- 
provement is  well  established  in  this  county  and 
the  work  will  continue  automatically.  The  teach- 
ers are  realizing  their  ambition  to  have  the  right 
equipment,  and  the  parents  and  people  of  the  com- 
munity are  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  their  own 
schools.  In  every  case  the  district  superintendents 
have  been  enthusiastic  and  have  given  unsparingly 
of  their  time  and  help.  The  use  and  possession  of 
the  new  improvements  is  of  very  little  value  com- 
pared with  the  lesson  taught  the  girls  and  boys  in 
earning  and  spending  the  money  and  in  working 
together  for  a  common  good.  New  talents  are  dis- 
covered and  the  natural  energy  of  the  children  put 
to  good  use. 

In  the  county  of  seventeen  small  townships  $830 
was  raised  by  the  rural  schools  and  expended  for 
improvements.  The  organization  that  conducted 
the  contest  had  large  cardboard  signs  printed  which 
were  posted  on  the  various  schoolhouses.  These 
signs  read:    "First  Prize  Winner  in  (town)  School 

Improvement  Contest  Conducted  by   ,"  and 

they  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  people 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  a  good  advertisement 
of  the  work  of  the  organization  to  the  traveling 
public. 

Centralizing  Farm  Organizations 

IN  WINNEBAGO  COUNTY,  Illinois,  County  Agent 
TenEyck  has  the  cooperative  idea  strong  under 
his  hat.  It  is  his  notion  that  all  the  farmers' 
organizations,  like  the  protective  associations,  the 
Woman's  Home  Science  Club,  and  maybe  the 
Granges,  should  ally  themselves  with  some  one 
central  organization,  like  the  County  Farm  Im- 
provement Association,  and  work  together. 

In  the  meantime  the  dairymen  of  the  county  were 
dissatisfied  with  conditions  which  might  be  reme- 
died by  a  dairy  organization.  Noting  this,  the 
County  Agent  called  a  meeting  of  the  dairy  inter- 
ests. When  a  committee  got  together  to  work 
out  plans  and  prepare  a  constitution,  it  could 
not  decide  whether  the  new  organization  should 
be  a  separate  one,  or  a  part  or  section  of  the  Farm 
Improvement  Association,  which  is  already  800 
members  strong.  When  the  question  was  brought 
before  a  second  meeting  of  the  milk  producers,  the 
vote  was  almost  unanimous  to  make  it  a  section 
of  the  Farm  Improvement  Association. 

Thus  a  county  organization  which  already  has  a 
Corn  Improvement  Section  and  a  Good  Roads  Sec- 
tion now  has  a  Dairy  Producers'  Section,  with  a 
separate  set  of  officers  and  extra  dues,  which  will 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  expenses  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

The  clerical  work  of  the  sections  is  done  thru 
the  main  office,  thus  working  a  saving  to  the  sub- 
organizations.  But  most  important,  according  to 
the  County  Agent  and  his  coworkers,  is  the  fact 
that  back  of  the  new  little  organization  is  the  whole 
force  and  prestige  of  the  larger  county  organiza- 
tion with  its  county,  State  and  Government  sup- 
port. The  County  Agent  believes  and  preaches  that 
this  fact  will  have  no  small  part  in  making  binding 
the  decisions  of  the  adjustment  committee,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  secure  for  the  dairymen  a  square  deal 
from  middlemen  and  retailers.  Other  sections  have 
been  suggested,  as  a  Percheron,  a  Sweet  Clover 
Growers'  and  Alfalfa  Sections,  and  plans  are  now 
under  way  for  a  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders'  Section. 


The  People  of  Tula  District  Fixed  Up  Doth  the  Ground*  nud   the  Building 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


RIGHT  now  the  shadow  of  impending  develop- 
ments suggests  that  the  Balkan  theater  of  war 
is  to  see  the  next  big  dramatic  moves  in  the 
great  war  game.  Recent  reports  tell  of  heavy  rains 
which  have  checked  the  British  offensive  on  the 
Western  front,  and  the  situation  in  the  East,  while 
fraught  with  possibilities  and  marked  by  more  de- 
termined fighting  than  for  several  weeks  back,  is 
not  sufficiently  important  to  arrest  attention  from 
southeastern  Europe. 

Winter  s  approach  may  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gram, but  if  the  plans  maturing  on  both  sides  can 
be  advanced  quickly  enough,  interesting  things  are 
likely  to  happen  in  the  Balkans  quite  soon. 

Already  the  smashing  progress  of  the  offensive 
of  the  Entente  Allies  on  the  western  end  of  the 
Macedonian  front  is  changing  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Retreating  into  Monastir,  the  entire  Bulgarian  right 
wing  is  reported  in  gravest  danger  of  being  cap- 
tured by  the  French,  Russian  and  Serbian  forces 
forming  the  left  wing  of  the  Entente  army.  Fiorina, 
seventeen  miles  south  of  Monastir,  has  been  cap- 
tured and  the  Bulgars  driven  back  in  disorder.  To 
the  west  and  southwest  of  the  city,  the  Bulgars 
also  have  been  defeated.  An  Athens  dispatch  re- 
ports the  Bulgarians  surrounded.  Another  late  dis- 
patch says  that  the  Franco-Serbian  troops  are  only 
nine  miles  south  of  the  city,  while  the  Russians 
have  cut  in  eighteen  miles  to  the  northwest. 

THE  occupation  of  Monastii  is  anticipated,  an 
event  that,  when    it    occurs,  will  greatly 
hearten  the  Serbs.    The  Bulgars  are  already 
reported  evacuating  the  city  and  removing  their 
archives  to  Uskub.  ~ 

While  the  Bulgars  cling  tenaciously  to  their  posi- 
tions in  the  Vardar  Valley  and  along  the  Struma, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Allied  success  on  their  right 
wing,  if  maintained,  must  lead  to  a  general  retire- 
ment on  the  whole  frcmt.  The  occupation  of  Monas- 
tir will  give  the  Allies  a  flank  position.  From  it  a 
turnmg  movement  can  be  directed,  working  north- 
east thru  the  Carna  Valley  and  by  way  of  Prilep. 
This  is  a  country  much  less  difficult  than  must  be 
encountered  by  a  direct  attack  up  the  Vardar 
Valley. 

IN  DOBRUDJA,  Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen 
has  built  a  wall  of  iron  and  steel  across  the 
province  from  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea, 
twelve  miles  from  the  classic  barrier  known  as 
Trajan's  Wall,  dating  from  A.  D.  377.  This  pow- 
erful rampart,  where  the  Russians  met  disaster  in 
the  Crimean  War,  now  is  their  defense.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  soon. 
The  "wall"  consists  of  a  double,  and  in  some  places 
a  triple,  line  of  earth  ramparts  from  eight  to  nearly 
twenty  feet  in  height. 

THAT  the  importance  of  the  situation  is  recog- 
nized by  both  sides  goes  without  saying.  Of 
course  the  main  objective  of  this  thrust  from 
the  south  is  the  isolation  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
from  the  Central  Empires.  If  Sarrail's  army  can 
reach  N'ish  it  will  cut  the  Oriental  Railroad  and 
shut  off  the  two  little  Allies  of  the  Teutons  from 
their  big  brothers.  The  probability  is  that  Bulgaria 
would  seek  a  separate  peace,  or  switch  allegiance, 
unrter  such  conditions,  and  Turkey  might  follow 
suit. 

The  clanger  of  such  disastrous  collapse  for  Ger- 
man hopes  would  be  greater  had  the  Russo-Rou- 
manian  drive  on  Bulgaria  met  with  success.  For 
the  time  this  drive  has  been  blocked  effectively  by 
the  prompt  and  energetic  action  of  Mackensen. 
Whether  it  will  be  resumed  this  autumn,  depends 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  battle  now  developing 
across  the  narrow  waistline  of  the  Dodrudja. 

If  Mackensen  is  able  to  stopper  the  lower  Do- 
brudja  he  may  postpone  the  development  of  a  deci- 
sive crisis  in  the  Balkans  until  next  spring. 

ON  THE  Western  front  recent  rains  have  halted 
the  British  offensive  north  of  the  Somme 
which  was  meeting  with  such  success,  fol- 
lowing the  initial  use  of  Britain's  latest  weapon 
of  war — the  huge,  armored  "tanks."  The  "tanks" 
are  described  as  huge  land  ships,  fully  armored  and 
capable  of  traveling  at  fair  speed  over  shell-bat- 
tered and  cratered  terrains.  Writers  at  the  front 
say  that  the  "tanks"  smash  trees  and  other  like  ob- 
stacles in  their  progress,  including  wire  entangle- 
ments, with  the  greatest  of  ease.  They"  carry  both 
large  and  small  guns  and  weigh  over  400  tons. 

South  of  the  Somme  the  French  continue  to  bom- 
bard German  positions.  Military  experts  say  that 
Mount  St.  Quentin,  the  one  strong  elevation  lying 
between  the  French  and  the  city  of  Peronne,  and 
the  town  of  Combles,  will  be  the  next  points  of 
attack.  The  failure  of  the  recently-constructed 
German  trenches  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Somme  to  resist  the  tremendous  battering  of  the 
artillery  of  the  Allies  would  seem  to  indicate,  they 
say,  the  possibility  of  fighting  in  the  open  field 
before  the  end  of  the  autumn  campaign.    It  has 


been  known  for  some  time  that  large  bodies  of  cav- 
alry were  being  held  behind  the  British  and  French 
lines  in  the  hope  that  a  breach  would  be  made  in 
the  enemy's  field  works  sufficiently  wide  to  permit 
cavalry  to  advance  thru  the  gaps  and  work  havoc 
among  the  lines  of  the  enemy's  communications. 
All  reports  from  the  front  during  the  past  week 
show  that  the  trenches  are  no  longer  the  elaborate 
fortress-like  affairs  captured  during  the  early  part 
of  the  advance,  but  are  hastily  constructed,  and 
not  provided  with  the  deep  underground  dugouts 
and  galleries  necessary  to  withstand  the  pounding 
of  high  explosives.  It  may  be  that  there  will  be 
use  before  long  for  the  cavalry,  whose  presence 
until  recently  has  been  the  object  of  much  merri- 
ment on  the  Western  front. 

GENERAL  BRUSILOFF  has  renewed  his  ad- 
vance in  southern  Volhynia  and  in  Galicia. 
Petrograd  announces  that  on  the  Zlota  Lipa, 
after  stubborn  fighting,  the  enemy  were  driven  back 
and  551  Turkish  prisoners  captured.  In  the  Dnies- 
ter sector  an  even  more  important  engagement  took 
place  the  other  day.  There  the  Russians,  advanc- 
ing along  the  railway  in  the  direction  of  Halicz, 
captured  3,174  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were  Ger- 
mans. This  fact  may  indicate  that  the  Austrians 
are  no  longer  able  to  maintain  even  a  part  of  the 
defense  in  the  Galician  front.  Speaking  of  this 
struggle,  Berlin  asserts  that  the  Russian  attacks 
broke  down  completely,  and  that  farther  north  in 
Volhynia  a  great  drive  by  General  Kaledine's 
troops,  pressed  with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  failed 
disastrously,  causing  the  Slavs  losses  described  as 
"monstrous"  in  reports  from  the  scene  of  the  fight- 
ing. It  is  clear  that  the  Russian  attack  all  along 
the  front  south  of  Pinsk  has  been  renewed  with 
largely  increased  forces. 

LATE  dispatches  say  that  the  German  general 
staff  has  been  moved  from  the  Western  front 
to  the  Eastern  front.  The  great  German 
headquarters,  which  directs  operations  on  all  fronts 
and  at  which  the  Emperor  and  chief  of  staff  spend 
much  of  their  time,  was  in  Belgium  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  war,  and  subsequently  was  moved  to 
northern  France.  In  the  spring  of  1915  it  was  in 
a  town  near  Lille.  According  to  unofficial  reports 
it  was  transferred  later  to  a  small  village  farther 
east. 

Since  the  appointment  of  Field  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  as  chief  of  staff,  it  has  been  reported 
that  he  desired  to  leave  in  France  and  Belgium 
sufficient  men  to  hold  the  line,  and  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  the  East,  for  he  is  credited  with  the  belief 
that  it  is  on  this  front  that  the  first  conclusive  vic- 
tories must  be  won. 


UEEN  WILHELMINA  of  Holland  struck  a 
warlike  note  in  her  speech  at  the  opening 
session  of  parliament. 


She  told  parliament  that  important  steps  to 
strengthen  the  Dutch  forces  to  resist  any  attack 
on  the  country's  neutrality  are  being  taken,  and 
that  the  supply  of  war  materials  and  munitions  is 


growing.  She  warned  belligerents  on  both  sides 
that  Holland  is  prepared  to  resist  such  an  attack. 

"We  will  fulfill  the  duties  international  law  im- 
poses upon  neutrals,"  said  the  Queen.  "At  the 
same  time  we  have  strongly  decided  to  defend  our 
independence  against  whomsoever  assails  it." 


AS  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  went  to  press, 
Greek  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
appeared  to  be  only  a  question  of  hours.  A 
casus  belli  had  been  found.  The  Greek  government, 
according  to  dispatches  from  Athens,  said  to  be 
based  on  reliable  authority,  has  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Germany.  It  demanded  the  immediate  return  of 
the  Greek  garrison  of  Kavala,  which  "surrendered" 
when  the  seaport  was  occupied  by  Bulgars  and  Ger- 
mans. One  dispatch  from  Athens  says  that  a  sim- 
ilar ultimatum  was  sent  to  Bulgaria.  Greece  has 
made  it  clear  to  Berlin  and  Sofia,  dispatches  state, 
that  war  will  be  the  only  alternative  if  the  demand 
is  refused. 

The  ultimatum  is  based  upon  the  statement  that 
the  Greek  soldiers  at  Kavala  did  not  surrender  vol- 
untarily to  the  Germans  and  Bulgarians,  but  that 
the  army  corps  commander  had  offered  to  surren- 
der to  the  British  and  to  them  alone.  Therefore, 
Greece  argues  in  her  ultimatum,  the  troops  are 
kept  prisoners,  which  is  a  violation  of  Greek  neu- 
trality. 


THE  present  state  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  German  and  British  governments  regard- 
ing the  exchange  of  civil  prisoners  interned 
in  the  two  countries  is  dealt  with  in  an  article  in 
the  semi-official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
of  Berlin.  The  British  government  in  June,  says 
the  newspaper,  suggested  that  Germany  release 
British  subjects  interned  at  Ruhleben  for  an  equal 
number  of  Germans  interned  in  England.  An  ex- 
change of  proposals  followed,  the  last  being  offered 
by  Germany.  This  provides  that  all  German  civil 
prisoners  interned  in  the  British  Empire,  inclusive 
of  colonies,  and  all  British  subjects  interned  in  Ger- 
many, who  are  above  45  years  of  age,  be  released. 
The  British  answer  to  these  proposals  is  still  lack- 
ing, but  the  newspaper  expresses  the  hope  it  will  be 
favorable. 


WIVES  and  mothers  of  Australia  will  go  to 
the  polls  within  a  few  weeks  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  shall  send  their  hus- 
bands and  sons  to  war.  It  is  probably  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  the  women  of 
any  large  country  have  been  permitted  to  make 
such  a  choice. 

The  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  47  to 
12  passed  a  bill  calling  for  a  referendum  on  the 
question  of  conscription.  It  is  considered  certain 
that  the  bill  will  pass  the  senate. 

Women's  votes  probably  will  decide  whether  the 
conscription  measure  will  be  approved  at  the  refer- 
endum. It  is  the  general  belief  that  it  will.  Thou- 
sands of  women  with  relatives  already  at  the  fronl 
are  certain  to  vote  their  approval. 
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U.  S.  PROBES  MILK  PRICES 


Protest  Livestock  Contract 

THE  National  Livestock  Shippers'  Protective 
League,  representing  livestock  men  from  all 
over  the  country,  organized  some  time  ago 
at  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  thru  its  attorney,  Sam.  H. 
Cowan,  has  presented  an  exhaustive  argument  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  pro- 
test against  the  proposed  livestock  shipping  con- 
tract. The  argument  takes  up:  "The  rights  and 
liabilities  of  car  carriers  and  shippers  declared  by 
law;"  "absolute  duties  prescribed  by  statute;" 
"the  statutes  are  not  intended  to  abridge,  but  to 
carry  into  effect  the  common  law;"  "specific  items 
of  exemption  and  liability;"  "loss  and  damage;" 
"insurance  against  loss  and  damage;"  "requirements 
that  shippers  feed  and  water;"  "furnishing  proper 
equipment  for  bedding  cars;"  "loading  and  un- 
loading," and  "damage  from  delay." 

In  conclusion  the  argument  says:  "From  what 
has  been  said  it  follows  with  the  statement  herein- 
before made,  that  this  contract  is  but  a  declaration 
of  what  the  carriers  will  not  do  and  what  the  car- 
riers are  not  liable  for  and  intended  to  exempt 
them  from  every  liability  possible,  and  leave  the 
shipper  with  no  rights  except  that  of  having  prop- 
erty transported  at  some  time  to  some  destination, 
with  the  exception  that  the  contract  professes  not 
to  exempt  the  carrier  from  liability  for  its  own 
negligence." 

U.  S.  Big  Wool  Buyer 

FIGURES  just  published  show  that  the  Amer- 
ican demand  for  wool  was  probably  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  Australian  wool 
trade  during  the  year  of  1915-16.  The  demand  and 
prices  for  certain  grades  of  Antipodean  wool  during 
that  time  were  the  greatest  ever  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Despite  the  drought  which 
prevailed*bver  large  areas  of  the  state  of  New  South 
Wales,  at  the  port  of  Sydney,  the  largest  market 
for  raw  wool  in  the  world,  there  was  an  increase 
in  sales  of  more  than  154,000  bales,  and  an  in- 
crease in  realizations  of  more  than  $26,250,000. 
During  the  year  in  the  Sydney  market  alone,  the 
United  States  more  than  doubled  the  quantity  of 
wool  taken  during  the  previous  year.  The  total 
shipments  jumped  from  92,000,000  bales  in  1914-15 
to  273,000,000  bales  in  1915-16.  The  figures  for  last 
year  are  estimated. 

New  Zealand  Farming 

ACCORDING  to  the  report  from  United  States 
Consul  General  at  Auckland,  the  questions 
of  dry  farming  and  irrigation  are  receiving 
much  attention  in  New  Zealand  of  late,  and  the 
Dominion  government  is  urged  to  enter  this  field 
in  aid  of  the  producer.  He  reports  that  there  are 
large  areas  in  South  Island  where  the  rainfall  is 
scant,  and  farming  in  the  old  way  is  not  profitable. 
The  soil  in  this  island  is  fertile,  and  if  moisture 
can  be  secured — and  it  is  claimed  that  there  are 
many  fine  sites  for  irrigation  plants  that  might  be 
developed — farming  could  be  done  on  a  profitable 
basis.  The  dry  farming  question  is  also  one  that 
needs  to  be  taken  up  by  the  New  Zealand  govern- 
ment because  of  the  fact  that  in  some  places  the 
soil  is  porous,  and  irrigation  is  impracticable. 

Torrens  Way  Helps  Farmers 

THE  farmers  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  in 
better  position  to  avail  themselves  to  the 
full  of  the  benefits  of  the  Rural  Credits  Law 
when  it  becomes  active,  thru  the  operation  of  the 
Torrens  system  of  land  register.  Eugene  C.  Mas- 
sey,  a  delegate  to  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws,  said  that  the 
Commission  on  Rural  Credits  reported  to  Congress 
that  the  State  should  adopt  some  system  of  State 
guarantee  of  title.  The  Torrens  system,  he  says, 
is  such  a  method.  He  also  says  that  this  report 
advocates  the  investigation  into  the  laws  of  each 
State  and  to  declare  mortgages  ineligible  as  secur- 
ity for  farm  loan  bonds  in  the  States  where  the  laws 
do  not  give  adequate  protection  to  those  loaning 
on  first  mortgages. 

Flax  Fiber  Shortage 

A SPECIAL  report  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  shows  that 
only  2,000  to  3,000  acres  of  the  flax  raised  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year  of  1915  were 
devoted  to  the  crop  of  fiber,  and  the  balance  planted 
for  the  sake  of  flaxseed  and  its  product  of  linseed 
oil.  The  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  encourage  the 
production  of  fiber  in  order  to  promote  the  linen 
industry  in  this  country. 

The  report  says  that  the  greatest  problems  to  be 
solved  before  linen  can  be  produced  extensively  in 


A NATION-WIDE  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  prices  of  milk 
is  being  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  first  step  of  the  hearing 
was  the  calling  of  the  milk  producers  of 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. These  producers  supply  the  Washing- 
ton milk  market.  After  the  hearing  has  been 
completed,  producers  from  other  sections  of 
the  country  will  be  asked  to  testify. 

The  hearings  are  being  conducted  by  P>.'  H. 
Rawl,  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division;  .W.  J. 
Spillman,  Office  of  Farm  Management  and 
Frank  G.  Kaffey,  solicitor  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Spill- 
man  to  appoint  a  special  investigator  to  study 
conditions  thruout  the  country  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  milk  producers  would  be 
justified  in  a  general  price  raise  in  milk.  The 
threats  from  different  portions  of  the  country 
to  raise  the  price  of  milk  have  caused  the 
investigation. 

According  to  Mr.  Spillman,  before  the  situ- 
ation arose  in  Washington,  the  Farm  Manage- 
ment Office  had  planned  an  extensive  investi- 
gation into  the  question  of  milk  production, 
in  order  to  get  the  facts  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  on  the  farm.  He  said  he  had 
received  reports  that  in  many  districts  the 
farmers  had  quit  producing  milk  as  an  un- 
profitable business,  taking  up  instead,  truck 
farming  and  poultry  raising. 

Herman  E.  Gasch,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  farmers, 
said  that  the  cost  of  farm  labor  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  proposed  increase. 


the  United  States  are  "to  find  some  artificial  meth- 
od of  preparing  the  flax  straw  for  the  spinner,  and 
to  convince  the  American  public  that  American- 
made  linen  is  as  good  as  any  other."  _ 

Cactus  Helps  Milk  Production 

IT  HAS  been  learned  by  the  directors  of  the 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
dairy  cattle  fed  spineless  cactus  give  cream 
that  improves  rather  than  detracts  from  the  quality* 
of  the  butter  made  from  the  cream.  Announcement 
of  the  new  discovery  was  made  by  Mrs.  H.  R.  W. 
Strong  of  Whittier,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  directors. 
The  butter  served  at  the  meal  was  made  from  cream 
produced  by  cows  fed  on  spineless  cactus.  The 
secret  is  to  feed  the  animals  immediately  after 
milking.  This  discovery  was  made  by  accident, 
when  the  cows  broke  into  a  spineless  cactus  field. 

Mexican  Trade  Large 

FOR  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  our  trade 
with  Mexico,  despite  the  fact  that  the  country 
is  in  a  state  of  constant  revolution,  was  the 
highest  ever  known.  Our  exports  to  that  country 
totaled  $48,308,542,  while  our  imports  of  Mexican 
goods  amounted  to  $87,676,544,  making  a  total  of 
$145,985,086,  compared  with  $131,927,266,  the  largest 
total  commerce  of  1913. 

Hatching  Record 

A RECORD  for  hatching  game  birds'  eggs  with 
a  hen  is  claimed  by  L.  F.  Gordon  of  Goss- 
ville,  Pa.  One  of  his  fowls  recently  came 
off  a  nest  of  twenty-five  English  pheasant's  eggs 
with  a  brood  of  twenty-two.  When  the  chicks  are 
old  enough  to  care  for  themselves,  he  plans  to 
liberate  them  in  his  game  preserve. 

Three  Yokes  in  Egg 

A PERFECT  egg  with  a  triple  yolk  has  been 
found  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Cady  at 
Whitneyville,  Maine.  When  gathering  the 
eggs  in  her  henhouse,  Mrs.  Cady  came  upon  an  ex- 
tra large  egg  which  she  thought  had  a  double  yolk. 
Upon  breaking  open  the  egg  she  found  it  not  only 
contained  a  double  yolk,  but  another  perfect  egg. 

$2,000  for  Old  Papers 

A CLEAN-UP  day  at  Portland,  Ore.,  resulted 
in  the  children  of  the  city  receiving  $2,000 
for  old  papers.  The  occasion  was  the  idea 
of  the  fire  chief  to  have  the  children  gather  all  old 
papers,  thereby  reducing  the  fire  hazard.  The  pa- 
pers were  sold  at  record  prices. 

World-famous  Hen  Dies 

LADY  EGLANTINE,  said  to  be  the  most  famous 
hen  in  the  world,  is  dead.  The  bird  laid  315 
eggs  during  her  pullet  year.  This  feat  made 
her  famous  the  world  over,  and  she  easily  won 
first  prize  at  every  show  in  which  she  competed. 


Farming  Business  News 

The  sixth  Indiana  Apple  Show  will  be  held  No- 
vember 14  to  20  at  West  Baden.  Ind. 

*  *  * 

The  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Commercial  Association 
has  organized  an  agricultural  department.  It  is 
headed  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

*  *  * 

In  forty-eight  of  the  fifty-five  counties  of  West 
Virginia  convicts  are  doing  road  work.  The  men 
are  building  new  roads  and  repairing  others. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  meeting  the   Cook    County  (111.) 
County  Board  opened  bids  for  the  paving  of  four 
and  one-half  miles  of  roads  just  south  of  Chicago. 
.*    *  * 

A  preliminary  inventory  of  the  estate  left  by 
James  J.  Hill,  empire  builder,  shows  Minnesota 
holdings  approximating  $40,000,000.  A  ' large  per- 
centage of  these  holdings  is  in  farm  lands. 

*  *  • 

The  honor  of  champion  fly  swatter  of  the  country 
is  claimed  by  Joel  Ward,  custodian  of  the  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  incinerating  plant.  Since  June  1  he 
claims  to  have  swatted  more  than  200,000  flies. 

*  *  * 

A  report  of  State  Auditor  Darst  of  West  Virginia 
shows  that  thirteen  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  of  that  State  wrote  risks  amounting  to 
$5,958,111.  The  fire  losses  during  the  past  year 
on  farms  amounted  to  $56,765. 

*  *  * 

A  lemon  weighing  nearly  three  pounds,  said  to 
be  the  largest  ever  grown  in  California,  has  been 
found  at  Sawtelle.  The  lemon  measures  eighteen 
and  a  half  inches  in  circumference  one  way,  and 
nineteen  and  a  half  inches  the  other. 

*  *  * 

More  than  $6,000  in  gold  and  silver  currency  was 
uncovered  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Colonel  Evans 
at  Magazine,  Ark.  The  money,  which  was  the 
pension  Colonel  Evans  drew  from  the  Government 
for  twenty  years,  was  plowed  up  accidentally. 

*  *  * 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounces that  a  9.3  per  cent  increase  during  August 
in  the  level  of  prices  was  paid  to  the  producers  of 
principal  crops.  During  the  last  eight  years  the 
price  level  decreased  2.1  per  cent  during  August. 

*  *  * 

Three  hundred  farmers  and  nursery  men  were 
present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society  recently  held  at  Port  Clinton. 
Organization  of  county  marketing  associations  and 
the  improvement  of  distribution  were  discussed  at 
length. 

*  *  * 

Contracts  for  the  construction  of  more  than  fifty- 
three  miles  of  new  highways  were  let  recently  by 
the  State  Highway  Commissioner  of  Ohio.  These 
contracts,  which  will  probably  close  the  road-let- 
ting orders  for  the  calendar  year,  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $559,682.  ■ 

*  *  * 

A  party  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  recently  visited 
the  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station  at  Morgan- 
town.  The  visitors  were  in  charge  of  G.  H.  Bedell, 
County  Agent  of  Green  County,  Pa.  The  day  was 
spent  in  studying  the  corn  growing  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Experiment  Station. 

*  *     *  V 

A  new  way  to  catch  chicken  thieves  has  been 
invented  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Ohare  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 
She  lost  many  chickens  thru  raids  on  her  coops,  so 
she  "dotted  all  of  her  hens  with  green  paint,  and 
by  visiting  chicken  yards  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
home  was  able  to  land  the  thieves. 

*  *  * 

The  Government  inquiry  into  the  charge  that  the 
mill  owners  have  combined  to  increase  the  price  of 
cottonseed  meal  from  $30  upward  in  the  South  has 
been  reopened  by  Attorney  General  Gregory,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  an  investigation  into  the  charge 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  failed  to  reveal  any 
basis  for  Government  action. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Burns,  meat  packer  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  Can- 
ada, has  just  secured  a  ham  and  bacon  order  from 
the  French  government  said  to  be  worth  $3,000,000. 
He  also  secured  another  large  French  contract  for 
chilled  beef  and  cured  beef,  the  amount  of  which 
is  unknown.  Deliveries  on  the  contracts  are  to  be 
made  between  October  and  March. 

*  *  * 

The  United  Master  Butchers,  in  annual  meeting, 
urged  that  the  housewives  cut  down  the  price  of 
meat  by  sending  their  baskets  to  market.  Their 
reason  for  this  is  the  high  cost  of  paper  used  by 
the  meat  markets  to  wrap  up  meat.  This  paper, 
the  butchers  state,  has  raised  in  price  from  $40 
to  $120  a  ton  during  the  past  ten  months. 
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MAKING  FIT  A  MISFIT  FARM 

The  End  of  a  Four  Years'  Experiment  Which  Has  Succeeded 


(Continued  from  last  week's  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business> 

FOR  some  true  I  had  desired  to  paint  my  house 
and  get  some  flower  beds  and  ornamental 
shrubs  started.  This  spring  I  tackled  the 
job  and  now,  as  I  look  at  the  vastly  improved 
aspect  of  the  farmstead  and  lawn,  I  can  appre- 
ciate that  my  work  was  well  worth  while.  It 
only  cost  me  $12.50  for  prepared  paint  and  raw 
linseed  oil  necessary  to  put  two  coats  of  paint  on 
the  house,  which  sis  two-story  and  about  90x35  feet 
in  dimension.  It  took  me  seven  days  to  paint  the 
house,  roof  and  shutters.  I  painted  the  house 
white-,  the  shutters  green  and  the  tin.roof  red.  A 
white  house  set  amid  a  green  lawn  and  plenty  of 
green  trees  is  very  attractive,  and  always  looks 
neat  and  clean  if  another  coat  of  paint  is  added 
every  four  or  five  years.  I  consider 
that  I  added  about  $250  to  the  value 
of  the  house  by  the  painting  work, 
and  I  am  sure  were  I  to  sell  the  farm 
that  I  would  at  least  realize  this  ex- 
tra premium  from  the  improvement 
work.  I  planted  such  flowers  as 
asters,  nasturtiums,  sweet  peas  and 
the  like,  while  I  set  out  a  number  of 
bulbs.  As  an  ornamental  vine  which 
will  always  flourish  and  make  heavy 
growth,  producing  a  handsome 
bloom,  I  can  highly  recommend  Kud- 
zu. 

After  the  house  was  finished  I  be- 
gan work  in  painting  the  other  farm- 
buildings,  which  previously  had  been 
whitewashed.  The  trouble  with 
whitewash  is  that  it  has  to  be  applied 
every  year  and  it  only  looks  good  for 
a  couple  of  months  immediately  after 
the  application.  With  a  spade,  steel 
scraping  brush  and  a  putty  knife  it  was  a  simple 
matter  to  scrape  off  the  whitewash.  It, will  pay  to 
sprinkle  water  over  the  area  to  be  scraped,  as 
then  the  whitewash  will  come  off  very  easily.  If 
you  can  catch  a  building  sight  after  a  good  rain 
which  has  wet  the  exterior  walls,  you  can  scrape 
much  of  the  whitewash  off  with  a  garden  spade.  I 
painted  my  machinery  shed,  corncrib  and  farm- 
shop  with  red  barn  paint,  while  I  dolled  up  the 
barns  with  a  homemade  paint  which  I  can  indorse 
as  cheap,  effective  and  durable. 

This  low  cost  paint,  which  resembles  cold  water 
paint  in  character,  is  made  by  slacking  one-half  a 
bushel  of  lime  in  hot  water,  keeping  the  lime  cov- 
ered during  the  process  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Then 
strain  the  liquid  thru  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer  and 
add  a  peck  of  salt  which  previously 
has  been  dissolved  in  warm  water. 
Also  add  three  pounds  of  ground 
rice  which  has  been  boiled  to  a  thin 
paste,  and  stir  it  in  boiling  hot;  one- 
half  a  pound  of  Spanish  whiting  and 
one  pound  of  powdered  glue  which 
has  been  dissolved  over  a  slow  fire. 
Then  add  five  gallons  of  ltot  water 
to  the  mixture,  stir  thoroly  and  let 
it  stand  for  a  couple  of  days,  using 
care  to  protect  against  dirt.  Proper- 
ly applied  with  small  brushes,  one 
pint  of  this  mixture  will  cover  one 
square  yard  of  surface.  It  should  be 
applied  while  hot.  This  cheap  paint 
is  fine  for  exterior  or  interior  work 
and  will  retain  its  brilliancy  for 
three  or  four  years.  If  desired, 
coloring  matter  such  as  Spanish 
brown,  yellow  ochre  or  the  like  may 
be  added. 

There  were  several  pot  holes  and 
low  spots  in  some  of  the  fields  that 
needed  drainage,  while  some  of  the 
land  we  wished  to  crop  to  alfalfa 
carried  wet  feet  at  certain  seasons. 
Hence  I  got  some  four-inch  drain 
die  to  ditch  out  these  low  places,  as 
the  tenant  agreed  to  furni  the  la- 
bor if  I  would  provide  the  tile.  In-  _ 
stead  of  doing  the  ditching  by  the  back-breaking 
hand  method,  we  used  horses  to  plow  out  the 
ditches.  First  wc  would  run  the  three-horse  plow 
several  rounds  up  and  down  the  ditch  until  all  the 
possible  soil  had  been  loosened  so  that  it  could 
be  shoveled  out  by  hand.  Then,  after  the  ditch  was 
cleaned,  we  would  repeat  the  process,  removing  the 
moldboard  of  the  plow  and  leaving  only  a  new 
sharp  point  to  open  up  the  ditch.  We  used  a  long 
doubletree  so  that  the  horses  could  walk  on  cither 
side  of  the  ditch.  After  we  could  use  the  plow 
no  longer  we  substituted  a  subsoil  plow  with  a 
new  point,  and  In  this  way  we  were  able  to  do 
inexpensively  a  lot  of  ditching.  We  used  a  long 
log  chain  between  the  beam  of  the  plow  and  the 
doubletree,  so  fliat  the  point,  of  the  plow  could  be 
held   in  the  ground  at  the  desired  angle.  De- 


By  Davis  Goll 

pendent  on  the  fall,  our  lateral  ditches  were  two 
to  three  feet  deep,  as  it  is  unusual  for  the  ground 
to  freeze  deeper  than  two  or  three  inches  in 
northern  Virginia.  After  the  tile  were  in  place 
we  also  used  the  plows  to  fill  up  the  ditches, 
finishing  the  work  by  hand  with  shovels.  In 
land  that  is  not  too  rocky  two  men  and  a  team  can 
dig  from  forty  to  fifty  rods  of  ditch  a  day  in  this 
manner. 

The  tenant  did  considerable  permanent  fencing 
under  my  direction.  I  always  set  the  corner  posts 
and  the  brace  posts  three  and  one-half  feet  deep 
and  braced  them  securely  with  brace  poles  and 
strong,  smooth  wire.    All  the  strain  of  the  fence 


I  Still  Have  Ov«;r  101)  Acres  of  Good  Woodland  Which  Oiler  Lumber,  Fire- 
wood, Wood  1'nln  mid  Staves  as  Paying  Cash  Crops  to  Be  Harvested 


comes  on  these  posts,  the  duty  of  the  intermediate 
posts  being  only  to  hold  up  the  wire.  I  set  the 
intermediate  posts  two  and  one-half  feet  in  the 
ground  and  tamp  them  securely  in  place.  With 
well-set  corner  and  brace  posts  a  person  can 
make  long  stretches,  which  materially  reduces  the 
labor  of  building  the  fence.  Where  the  ground 
is  level  I  set  the  posts  sixteen  feet  apart,  and 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  apart  on  rough  land.  It 
pays  to  stretch  the  woven  wire  as  tightly  as  pos- 
sible, as  this  really  from  every  angle  is  the  cheap- 
est and  most  serviceable  kind  of  fencing  to  in- 
stall. Twenty-six  or  thirty-two  inch  hog  wire, 
surmounted  by  three  strands  of  barb  wire  spaced 
three  or  four  inches  apart,  will  make  a  good  fence, 
while  forty-eight  inch  fence  with  one  strand  of 


lu  Addition  to  the  IMk  House  There  In  This  Four-room  Tenant  House  Which 
Standi)  on  the  Ilest  Residence  Site  the  Farm  All'ords 


barb  wire  at  the  top  makes  a  fine  fence  and  one 
that  is  ornamental  along  the  public  highway.  To- 
day I  have  over  three  miles  of  woven  wire  fencing  on 
my  farm  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments I  have  made. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  my  dairy  operations 
was  assured  I  began  plans  for  a  new  dairy  stable 
in  order  that  I  might  handle  more  cows.  During 
the  winter  I  cut  sawlogs  sufficient  to  furnish  lum- 
ber for  a  new  barn  32x50  feet  in  dimension,  with 
a  gambril  roof  and  mow  room  for  thirty-five  tons 
of'hay.  Stlch  a  stable  would  accommodate  twenty 
cows  and  also  furnish  space  for  two  feedrooms. 
I  built  a  homemade  silo  15  feet  in  diameter  and  30 
feet  high,  which  has  a  capacity  of  115  tons.  This 
silo,  made  with  wooden  hoops  of  green  oak  and 
one  and  one-eighth  inch  flooring  used  for  staves, 


with  a  roof,  concrete  floor  and  wall,  cost  me  be- 
tween $85  and  $100  completed.  A  silo  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  seventy  tons  which  I  bought  cost  me  com- 
pleted $200,  or  approximately  $2.75  per  ton,  while 
my  new  silo,  which  under  southern  conditions  has 
proved  just  as  durable  as  the  regular  stave  silo, 
cost  me  only  about  95  cents  per  ton  capacity. 

These  two  silos  will  hold  about  185  tons,  and 
I  am  going  to  try  to  keep  a  supply  of  ensilage  on 
hand  thruout  the  year.  I  plan  on  filling  the 
structures  in  the  fall  with  a  mixture  of  soy  beans, 
sorghum  and  Sudan  grass,  while  the  following 
spring  I  will  refill  with  crimson  clover,  hairy  vetch 
and  winter  rye.  With  plenty  of  ensilage  of  such 
composition  and  with  a  strong  supply  of  legume 
hay,  the  cows  will  be  kept  at  a  maximum  flow 
thruout  the  year  without  the  necessity  of  pur- 
chasing extra  grain. 

In  the  spring  we  had  a  goodly 
population  of  livestock  on  the  farm, 
including  one  registered  Holstein  bull, 
fifteen  grade  Holstein  cows  and  five 
grade  Guernsey  cows,  as  well  as  six- 
teen Durham,  Jersey,  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  heifers.  There  were  also 
five  work  horses,  twenty  head  of 
hogs  with  several  sows  yet  to  far- 
row, 175  chickens  and  about  100 
turkeys.  This  made  336  head  of 
livestock  and  poultry  on  the  farm, 
better  than  one  head  to  the  acre, 
allowing  for  the  woodland.  The 
farm  is  coming  on.  The  crops  look 
good,  the  place  begins  to  assume  a 
bread-winning  aspect  as  everyday 
raiment.  Neighbors  comment  favor- 
ably, saying  that  they  never  believed 
there  was  so  much  come-out  in  the 
farm. 

I  put  in  a  water  system  this  spring,  as  previously 
the  tenant  had  to  pump  the  water  by  hand  with 
which  to  cool  the  milk.  On  a  high  hill  back  of 
the  dairy  barn  I  built  a  concrete  water  storage 
tank  to  accommodate  2,500  gallons,  connecting  it 
with  a  nearby  well  which  was  pumped  by  a  gaso- 
line engine.  I  then  piped  the  water  to  a  new  dairy 
house  which  I  built  near  the  barn,  and  also  con- 
veyed the  water  into  the  barn  so  that  it  could  be 
run  into  the  feeding  mangers,  where  the  cows 
could  drink  during  inclement  weather  without  the 
need  of  leaving  the  stable. 

The  dairy  is  10x12  feet,  separated  by  a  central 
partition  into  two  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  for 
a  place  where  the  milk  is  cooled  and  stored,  while 
in  the  other  is  the  stove  for  heating  the  water  for 
the  wash-up  work.    I  was  able  to 
materially  reduce  the  cost  of  these 
buildings  by  using  farm  labor  in  their 
construction.  As  soon  as  I  finish  my 
new  dairy  barn  I  expect  to  build  a 
calf   shed   to   accommodate  twenty 
youngsters.     This  building  will  be 
readily  accessible  to  both  the  barns. 

I  have  just  shipped  another  car- 
load of  railroad  ties  and  shortly  will 
begin  work  on  preparing  500  more 
ties  for  shipment.  I  have  a  four 
horse  power  portable  gasoline  en- 
gine and  a  twenty-four  inch  saw,  so 
that  I  now  can  utilize  all  my  idle 
time  in  converting  treetops  from  the 
tie  operations  into  firewood,  which 
will  bring  a  profitable  income  from 
material  which  otherwise  would  lie 
in  the  woods  and  rot.  I  also  am 
considering  getting  in  a  stave  mill 
so  that  I  can  convert  all  my  scrub 
growth  pine  into  barrel  staves,  which 
bring  a  good  price  on  the  market. 

My  plans  are  to  thin  out  my  woods 
so  that  the  young  stuff  will  get  an 
opportunity  to  come  on.  At  present 
I  am  offered  $16  to  $17  per  thousand 
for  pine  lumber  and  $2  to  $3  more 
for  oak.    These  prices  are  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  my  station.    Present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  woodland  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself  in  the  timber,  and  when  the  land  is  all  cleared 
up  it  will  be  available  for  cropping  purposes. 

Naturally  the  question  which  will  arise  in  every 
reader's  mind  about  the  time  I  say  that  I  have 
brought  my  story  up  to  date  is,  "If  you  had  it  to 
do  over  again  would  you  settle  in  Virginia?"  And 
after  due  consideration  of  every  aspect  of  the 
question  I  can  reply  with  assurance  that  I  would 
select  Virginia  as  the  best  region  in  which  to 
farm  where  consideration  is  taken  of  land  vi*lue' 
location,  proximity  to  good  markets  goa *  ™1' 
road  facilities,  mild  and  healthy •  c  -  mate  ■  \^v&f 
roads  and  good  social,  religious  and  educational  aa 


vantages. 


Today  my  farm  is  paying  well. 
'  Continued  on  Page  88> 


It  is  improv- 
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Concrete  Silo  Foundation  Form 

PJRPOSE — This  concrete  form  for  a  silo  founda- 
tion was  designed  and  built  in  the  Manual 
Training  Department  at  Spring  Valley,  Minn., 
and  was  used  by  the  agricultural  teacher  in  his 
work  of  helping  the  farmers  build  their  silos. 
Each  farmer  paid  a  small  fee  for  the  rental  of  this 
form  to  offset  the  cost  of  construction.  A  well 
built  form  can  be  used  for  as  many  as  twenty  or 
two  dozen  silo  foundations.  The  ordinary  carpen- 
ter is  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  construction. 
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as  shown  in  the  detail.  Put  the  £x6  on  these 
points  to  the  inside.  Allowing  %"  on  each  end 
for  the  bending  strips,  mark  and  saw  this  2x6 
marked  as  D,  to  the  required  angle  and  length. 
Square  end  of  IVi"  piece  and  butt  up  against  Di 
at  center  and  mark  off,  being  sure  to  allow  %" 
for  bending  strip.    Saw  and  nail  to  Dj.    Bevel  the 
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since  it  is  not  usually  in  his  line  of  work.  It  is  a 
most  practical  and  useful  article  for  a  shop  prob- 
lem in  any  agricultural  school. 

The  diameters  of  silos  vary  greatly,  but  for  the 
ordinary  farmer  with  a  small  dairy  or  stock  herd, 
the  fourteen  foot  silo  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  the  standard  size,  the  height  varying  to  suit  the 
farmer.  Brick,  tile,  and  stave  silos  are  built  with 
the  concrete  base  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  in- 
ches high  and  twelve  inches  thick. 

In  building  this  form,  the  best  grade  of  lumber 
should  be  used,  especially  for  the  boards  that  are 
to  be  bent.  The  lumber  should  be  as  free  from 
knots  as  possible.  Selected  white  pine  is  espe- 
cially adaptable  for  the  boards  to  be  bent.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  form  should  be  of  good  common 
lumber. 

MATERIAL— 
Six  pieces  %"xl0"xl4'. 
Eight  pieces  7/8"xl0"xl2'. 
Two  pieces  2"x6"xl4'. 
Three  pieces  I%"x6"xl4'. 
Three  pieces  %"x6"xl4'. 
Nine  pieces  2"x4"xl4'. 
Three  pieces  %"x4"xl2'. 
One  piece  y8"xlO"xlO'. 

One  piece  %"xl0"xl6'  (to  make  pieces  %"xlO" 
xl2"). 

An  assortment  of  nails. 

BILL  OF  STOCK— The  material  will  be  cut  to 
correct  dimensions  as  the  work  proceeds. 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  square,  rule,  hammer  and 
compass;  large  compass  made  of  an  8'  strip  of 
wood,  nail  and  pencil;  power  circular  saw. 

DIRECTION'S  AND  ASSEMBLY— Before  actual 
construction  begins  the  six  pieces  %"xl0"xl4'  and 
pieces  %"xl0"xl2'  should  be  sawed  as  shown  in 
detail  sheet.  Saw  the  boards  every  six  inches  to  the 
depth  of  %"  with  a  saw  that  cuts  about  %"  kerf. 
If  the  saw  cuts  a  bigger  kerf,  the  space  between 
saw  cuts  may  be  lengthened  up  to  eight  inches, 
but  this  is  not  desirable.  The  boards  bend  better 
and  more  smoothly  if  cut  6"  apart,  and  they  are 
less  likely  to  break  at  the  joints.  While  sawing  it 
is  just  as  well  to  rip  the  2x4's  into  2x2's,  since  it 
will  need  to  be  done  later. 

After  sawing  these,  the  six  boards  14'  long  should 
be  taken  to  a  large  tank,  pond  or  stream,  where 
they  are  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  or  longer. 
These  arc  not  taken  out  until  they  are  ready  to 
be  used.  Weight  or  tie  the  boards  entirely  under- 
neath the  surface  so  that  the  sun  will  not  affect 
them. 

You  are  now  ready  to  begin  the  construction  of 
the  "half  wheels,"  as  we  will  call  them  for  con- 
venience. Draw  a  straight  line  about  fifteen  feet 
long  on  the  floer  in  some  large  open  space.  Using 
the  center  of  this  line  and  a  6Vi'  radius  draw  a 
semicircle.  Lay  off  a  point  in  the  circumference 
on  each  side  of  the  semicircle  3"  from  the  diameter, 


edges  of  one  end  of  another  1  *4"  piece  to  45°  angles 
and  mark  and  saw  D3  and  D4.  Nail  these  in.  In 
like  manner  put  In  D5,  D6,  D7  and  Dg.  Next  put 
on  Do,  D10  and  Dn.  Now  you  are  ready  for  the 
2x2's  which  have  been  sawed  to  20"  in  length. 
Nail  these  Dio,  etc.,  on  so  that  they  will  project  an 
equal  distance  from  the  center  of  the  spokes. 

Make  the   other  "half  wheel"   in    like  manner. 

Get  your  material  that  has  been  soaking. 

You  are  now  ready  to  put  on  the  rim  of  the 
"half  wheel."  Take  two  pieces  of  6x6  or  a  pile 
of  smaller  pieces  as  shown  at  D13,  and  elevate  the 
spokes  as  shown  in  detail  D.  It  requires  two 
men  at  least  to  do  this  work,  more  are  better. 


When  this  is  completed  put  In  an  extra  2x2  be- 
tween the  spokes  where  they  are  most  needed  as 
D17.  One  is  needed  in  each  space.  All  this  work 
should  be  done  slowly  and  much  common  sense 
and  patience  must  bo  exercised.  The  other  half 
of  the  wheel  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

You  are  now  ready  to  complete  the  connections 
between  the  two  half  wheels.  These  are  shown 
in  details  Ai  and  A>.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
these  in  this  way  in  order  to  allow  the  inner  forms 
to  be  taken  from  the  wall  when  the  concrete  has 
hardened.  This  lessens  the  chance  of  ruining  the 
forms,  for  if  they  have  to  be  pried  out,  it  is  al- 
most sure  to  damage  the  forms.  Cut  a  piece  %" 
strip  20"  long  just  wide  enough  so  that  strip  A4 
will  come  flush  with  the  end  of  the  rounded  strip. 
Nail  In  this  piece  at  A;J  to  the  rounded  strip  J*  then 
strip  A4  should  be  nailed  to  A.t.  Force  in  rounded 
strip  until  it  conforms  to  the  6%'  circle  and  nail 
at  A«.  The  end  A2  should  be  finished  in  the  same 
way,  only  1%"  should  be  allowed  for  strip  B 
shown  in  detail  B.  This  strip  B  is  not  nailed  to  the 
form,  but  is  held  in  place  by  a  prop  when  the  form 
is  set  up.  When  taking  out  the  forms  this  piece 
is  first  taken  out,  thus  allowing  enough  play  so 
that  the  forms  may  be  lifted  out  easily. 

The  outer  rim  of  the  wheel  is  made  in  four  sec- 
tions. It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  soak  the 
boards  to  be  used,  yet  it  renders  them  more  pliable 
if  soaked  the  first  time  they  are  used. 

Cut  twenty  or  more  pieces  one  foot  long  and 
ten  inches  wide  to  be  used  between  the  rims  of 
the  wheel  to  keep  it  exactly  one  foot  wide.  Place 
the  sections  around  the  inner  wheel.  Use  two  sets 
of  rods  and  the  extension  pieces  that  come  with 
the  silo  and  begin  tightening.  This  will  draw  the 
outer  form  to  a  circular  shape.  As  you  near  the 
size  you  wish,  put  in  the  one  foot  pieces  spoken 
of  above  and  tighten  until  the  outer  and  inner 
rims  are  just  one  foot  apart.  The  one  foot  pieces 
may  be  removed  after  you  have  partly  filled  the 
forms. 

When  placing  the  forms  in  position  a  great  deal 
of  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  top  of  the 
form  perfectly  level. 

An  ordinary  hay  frame  is  the  most  convenient 
means  of  transportinft,these  forms. 

When  not  in  use  keep  the  forms  under  cover  or 
at  least  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  to  prevent  too  much 
action  from  the  sun. 

Scholarships  for  Florida  Winners 

THE  Boys'  Short  Course  at  the  University  of 
Florida  is  growing  steadily.    Every  county 
which  has  a  Club  will  be  represented  and  it 
looks  as  if  every  county  in  the  State  will  have  a 


CONCRETE  FORM  FOR  SILO  CONSTRUCTION 


Nail  on  the  first  strip  with  its  end  three  inches 
or  more  (if  you  can  spare  it)  below  the  lower 
side  of  the  2x6,  or  first  spoke  of  the  wheel  at  Dm. 
One  pupil  should  be  nailing  and  the  other  holding 
the  end  at  Dir,.  In  the  same  manner  nail  a  strip, 
beginning  at  the  opposite  side.  With  a  third  board 
splice  out  the  space  left  open.  If  for  some  reason 
the  boards  do  not  join  exactly  over  a  2x2,  put  in 
an  extra  one  or  a  wide  board  about  %"x6"x20". 


Club.  Most  of  the  first  prizes  this  year  will  be 
scholarships.  The  latest  scholarships  announced 
by  G.  L.  Harrington,  State  Club  Agent,  are  for  Polk 
and  DeSoto  Counties.  They  are  offered  by  the  Char- 
lotte Harbor  and  Northern  Railroad. 


L.  S.  Griffith,  C.  A.,  Lee  County,  Illinois,  sends 
out  question  blanks  when  he  wants  to  know  about 
anything  in  his  county. 


* 
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THE  FUTURE 


Achiev  ements  in  Minnesota 

AT  A  RECENT  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Week,  held 
-at  Mora,  in  Kanabec  County,  Minn.,  the  200 
boys  and  girls  who  are  enrolled  in  the  pig, 
corn,  potato,  bread,  and  garden  contests  studied 
the  best  methods  of  doing  their  work  for  four  days. 
A  County  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  was  organized  as 
a  climax  to  the  week's  work.  The  young  president 
selected  has  a  story  worth  telHng.  Fred  Maurer  is 
only  14,  but  has  been  a  winner  three  times. 
This  year  besides  winning  several  cash  prizes,  he  is 
to  represent  Kanabec  County  at  the  Boys'  Camp  at 
the  State  Fair,  as  the  County  Club  champion.  His 
projects  were  corn  and  a  pig.  In  July  his  corn 
prospects  were  splendid.  Frosts  came  and  blighted 
his  hopes  of  making  a  record.  But  he  finished  his 
work  and  sent  in  a  splendid  report  and  story.  With 
his  pig  he  was  more  successful,  winning  fourth 
place  in  the  North  Central  section.  He  now  has  a 
pure-bred  Duroc-Jersey  mother  pig  with  eight  fine 
little  pigs.  Fred  is  studying  the  care,  feeding,  and 
management  of  pigs  with  a  purpose.  He  is  also 
raising  an  acre  of  corn. 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  know  the  story  of 
Homer  Kelley,  of  Gladstone,  Ramsey  County,  Minn., 
Homer  is  only  13  years  old,  but  for  three  years  has 
been  "doing  things."  In  1914,  he  and  his  11- 
year-old  brother,  Floyd,  with  the  help  of  their 
pony,  Billie,  had  a  garden,  one-third  of  an  acre  in 
size,  on  which  they  produced  $200  worth  of  vege- 
tables, which  they  marketed  themselves.  Last  year 
Homer  took  many  prizes  on  his  products  and  won 
the  gold  medal  for  the  best  record  of  a  Club  mem- 
ber of  his  county.  Homer  was  present  every  day  of 
the  Junior  Short  Course  at  the  University  Farm, 
and  plans  a  larger  garden  this  year. 

Washington's  Caterpillar  Club 

STATE  LEADER  NEWBILL  of  Washington  sends 
along  a  letter  from  one  of  the  rural  school 
teachers  about  a  novel  Club  project  carried  on 
in  her  school  district  last  year.  It  drew  a  lot  of 
attention  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  district,  as 
well  as  stimulating  interest  in  school  and  Club 
work.   The  letter  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Newbill:  You  wished  me  to  write 
you  about  our  Caterpillar  Club  and  so  I  am.  Cedar- 
dale  Dist.,  No.  83,  Skagit  Co.,  where  I  am  teaching, 
is  a  place  of  orchards;  wonderful  in  the  spring- 
time when  in  bloom  and  saddening  in  the  autumn 
when  the  wasting  fruit  suggests  the  hungry  chil- 
dren of  large  cities. 

"Last  spring  and  early  summer  the  trees  were 
full  of  tent  caterpillars;  the  children  were  so  ac- 
customed to  seeing  them  they  hardly  knew  that 
they  were  in  existence.  I  offered  the  boy  who 
brought  me  the  most  big  tents  full  of  caterpillars 
$1,  and  the  one  who  brought  the  next  50 
cents  and  all  who  brought  over  100  tents  25  cents 
apiece.  Of  course  I  knew,  and  so  did  the  boys, 
that  the  money  could  never  pay  for  the  effort,  but 
they  talked  over  in  an  important  way  the  great 
benefit  it  would  be  to  the  community  and  this 
made  the  work  seem  very  important.  I  agreed  to 
count  and  destroy  them  myself  (and  if  you  have 
never  destroyed  them,  you  would  be  surprised  how 
much  fire  they  can  stand).  They  deluged  me  with 
caterpillars  before  I  was  awake  in  the  morning, 
they  were  at  my  door  sometimes  with  a  grain  sack 
full,  sometimes  with  great  branches  with  the  tents 
still  on  them.  They  came  at  night.  I  burned  them 
in  my  kitchen  stove.  I  burned  them  by  the  road- 
f'de.  They  brought  them  by  the  sackfuls  to  school 
each  morning  and  I  burned  them  in  the  big  heater. 
Sometimes  we  would  have  a  dustpan  full  of  them 
shaken  out  of  a  sack  after  the  tents  had  been 
burned.  For  weeks  we  worked  all  the  time  we  could 
fnare  out  of  school.  I  rarely  left  home  but  on 
returning  I  "would  find  the  boys  waiting  with  their 
a^rns  full  of  branches,  and  on  several  occasions  I 
f~und  on  my  doorstep  a  sackful' of  the  tents  care- 
f'tlly  tied  up  so  that  not  a  worm  could  escape.  But 
usually  the  boys  stayed  at  my  elbow  until  the  tents 
were  counted  and  burned  and  the  number  was 
carefully  put  down  in  our  'caterpillar  book.' 

"The  evening  that  the  contest  was  to  close  we 
had  a  moving  picture  (educational)  at  our  school- 
house  and  I  was  at  the  door  in  my  best  apparel  re- 
ceiving the  guests,  when  a  boy  arrived  with  twenty 
more  pests,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  stop  pro- 
ceedings and  go  to  the  roadside,  bring  wood  and 
build  a  Are  and  dispose  of  the  pests.  And  the  re- 
sult, at  least  one  result,  was  2,731  tents  were 
destroyed,  some  of  them  conta'ning  hundreds  of 
caterpiHars.  Another  result  and  perhaps  best,  it 
opened  the  boys'  eyes. 

"A  week  after  the  contest  ended  a  boy  brought  in 
forty  nests;  he  had  found  them  in  the  alders  near 
the  creek.  I  asked  him  how  he  happened  to  get  them 
and  he  said,  'I  couldn't  let  them  stay,  could  I?' 
This  year  the  little  lads  that  come  to  me  from  the 
lower  grades  are  fearing  that  there  won't  be  any 


caterpillars  left  for  them  to  get  next  year. 

"The  boy  who  won  the  first  prize  was  Tommie 
Day,  12  years  old.  695  tents.  The  second  prize  was 
won  by  Leonard  Lamping,  13  years  old,  631  tents. 
The  third  prize  was  won  by  Henry  Burkland,  467 
tents.  This  boy  is  10  years  old,  and  both  he  and 
Leonard  milk  five  cows,  morning  and  evening,  and 
attend  school,  so  you  see  it  meant  early  rising  and 
late  in  the  evening  with  them. 

"Seven  of  the  boys  got  over  100  and,  of  course, 
quite  a  number  fell  below  that.  I  trust  I  have  not 
wearied  you  with  my  boasting  of  my  boys,  but  they 
are  a  fine,  energetic  bunch. 

"I  must  add  that  these  children,  some  of  them  at 
least,  live  over  a  mile  from  the  schoolhouse,  and  in 
my  room,  which  includes  the  four  upper  grades, 
we  have  not  had  one  tardy  mark  during  the  past 
school  year,  and  there  are  twenty  enrolled. 
"Sincerely  vours, 

"MRS.  AGNES  JENNINGS, 

"Mount  Vernon,  Washington." 

A  Texas  Corn  Grower 

DOWN  by  the  Rio  Grande  there  are  some  ex- 
citing happenings  that  keep  our  Congressmen 
and  lesser  politicians  guessing.  Not  all  of 
Texas  is  very  close  to  the  Rio  Grande,  however,  and 
natives  of  the  Lone  Star  State  take  pride  in  point- 
ing out  that  their  State  is  so  big  that  they  could 
get  along  very  nicely  without  the  rest  of  the  world 
if  necessary.  Beaumont,  where  the  oil  fields  are 
located,  is  an  example  of  the  diversified  industries 


of  Texas.  Corn  is  becoming  an  important  crop 
there,  too,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter 
from  a  corn  club  boy  who  last  year  grew  more  than 
100  bushels  of  corn  on  his  acre  in  the  Texas  Indus- 
trial Congress  contests: 

"Soil  was  an  old  truck  patch  and  had  been  culti- 
vated about  ten  inches  deep.  It  was  sandy  loam, 
gray  in  color  and  typical  Neches  River  ridge.  The 
soil  had  been  heavily  fertilized  for  truck,  and  sub- 
soil was  of  mottled  clay  about  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  below  surface.  Land  has  been  in  cultivation 
ten  years,  always  in  truck. 

"Plowed  April  18,  eight  inches  deep,  with  a  twelve- 
inch  plow;  Land  was  laid  out  during  winter  without 
plowing  and  grew  to  winter  grass,  which  was  turned 
under,  and  then  harrowed  one  way. 

"Condition  of  soil  was  good  at  time  of  planting, 
with  plenty  of  moisture.  Seed  was  planted  April 
22  with  a  one-horse  planter,  using  Tuxpan  seed, 
tested  for  germination.  Rows  were  three  and  one- 
half  feet  apart,  stalks  averaging  fifteen  inches  in 
the  row;  fertilized  with  100  pounds  each  of  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  acid  phosphate  at  time  of  planting. 

"Cultivated  three  times  during  the  season  with  a 
fine  tooth  cultivator.  Hoed  and  thinned  on  May  15 
and  left  a  good  stand.  The  crop  had  plenty  of 
moisture  early  in  the 'season,  but  had  little  rain 
from  May  27  until  August  16,  when  it  was  struck 
by  tha  storm.  Land  holds  moisture  well,  and  with 
cultivation  did  not  suffer  from  drought,  so  that 
the  crop  was  made  before  excessive  dryness  came. 
Crop  was  made  and  stalks  turned  down  at  time  of 
big  storm  of  August  16,  being  comparatively  unin- 
jured by  wind  and  rain. 

"Corn  root  worms  bothered  in  the  spring,  but 
damage  was  slight.  Stalks  where  leaf  worms  were 
working  were  dusted  with  lead  arsenate  on  the  oc- 
casion of  hoeing. 

"The  weight  of  yield  was  5,827V2  pounds.  Total 


cost  of  production  was  $15,  divided  as  follows: 
Plowing,  $1.80;  harrowing,  20  cents;  cultivation, 
$2.50;  fertilizer,  $2.40;  harvesting  and  weighing, 
$2;  seed,  50  cents;  planting,  60  cents;  rent,  $5. 
Value  of  crop  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  $58.27%; 
profit,  $43.37%.  Corn  was  selling  in  Beaumont  on 
that  date  at  $1  per  bushel. 

"Yield  was  the  largest  reported  in  the  county, 
and  was  above  the  average  by  forty  bushels.  No 
corn  near  by  for  comparison.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Boys'  Corn  Club.  Corn  was  shown  at  Dallas, 
Waco  and  Beaumont  fairs,  getting  first  prize  and 
championship  for  100  ears  at  Beaumont;  also  third 
on  single-ear  exhibit,  and  fourth  on  ten-ear  exhibit. 

"I  have  followed  the  advice  and  instructions  of 
the  congress  as  far  as  they  were  considered  ap- 
plicable to  local  conditions  by  the  demonstration 
agent,  and  they  were  of  material  help  to  me  in 
making  this  crop.  , 

"My  crop  had  many  visitors  thruout  the  season, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  neighbors  and  other 
farmers." — Sam  Villiva. 


Baby  Beef  Club  History 

CHANGES  in  the  beef  industry  have  resulted 
in  the  organization  in  various  States  of  Boys' 
Baby  Beef  Clubs.  A  number  of  State  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  are  now  arranging,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  department,  Baby  Beef  Shows  and  con- 
tests to  be  held  in  the  fall.  This  movement  origi- 
nated in  Texas,  where  it  has  proved  so  successful 
that  the  Texas  Baby  Beef  Club  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  1,200. 

This  pioneer  Club  was  organized  to  encourage  the 
fattening  of  more  cattle  in  Texas.  For  many  years 
Texas  had  raised  feeder  cattle,  but  instead  of  fat- 


tening them  on  home-grown  milo,  Kafir,  and  fet- 
erita,  the  farmers  of  the  State  had  sent  them  to  the 
feed  lots  of  the  corn  belt.  This,  it  was  felt,  was  a 
mistake.  By  the  efficient  use  of  economical  feed 
to  produce  rapid  gains  in  weight  and  by  pushing 
high-grade  calves  without  loss  of  milk  fat  into 
highly  finished,  maturely  formed  yearlings,  known 
as  baby  beeves,  it  was  believed  that  profitable  re- 
turns could  be  secured  to  Texas  cattle  feeders. 

In  order  to  popularize  the  production  of  baby 
beef,  therefore,  a  prominent  breeder  in  Coleman 
County  started  a  Baby  Beef  contest  among  the  farm 
boys.  The  boys  purchased  their  calves  by  giving 
notes  payable  when  the  calves  were  marketed  as 
baby  beef.  The  idea  proved  successful  from  the 
first,  and  the  Annual  Boys'  Encampment  and  Baby 
Beef  contest,  held  at  Fort  Worth  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Feeders'  and  Breeders'  Show, 
has  increased  each  year  in  attendance  and  exhib- 
its. Last  March  300  boy  feeders  of  pigs  and  baby 
beeves  gathered  to  receive  instruction  and  to  show 
their  stock.  Over  100  well-finished  baby  beeves  of 
excellent  type  were  exhibited. 

~In  a  number  of  the  classes  the  boys  competed 
with  their  calves  against  older  and  more  exper- 
ienced feeders.  Twenty  ribbons  were  won  in  these 
classes  by  Club  members.  Three  brothers  from 
Clay  County  won  two  firsts  and  two  seconds,  and 
one' of  these  brothers  also  obtained  the  grand  cham- 
pionship in  the  competition  among  Club  members 
only.  . 

According  to  the  custom  at  fat-stock  shows.  U»« 
cattle  were  sold  in  the  open  market.    The  bojs 

dressing  percentage  was  60.8. 


One  of  tlit-  Government  Canning  Demonstrators  Conducting;  n  <  anning  Demonstration  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair,  Assisted  by  Club  Girls  From  the  State 
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The  Greatest  Thing  of  Its  Kind 

THE  National  Conference  on  Markets  and 
Farm  Credits,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sher- 
man in  Chicago,  December  4  to  9,  will  be  the 
greatest  meeting  ever  held  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Judging  by  all  the  signs  now  to  be  seen, 
more  real  constructive  measures  will  be  started  on 
their  way  to  a  reasonably  near  future  accomplish- 
ment than  were  ever  started  by  any  gathering  of 
farmers  and  national  leaders  in  the  farming  busi- 
ness. These  are  big  and  broad  movements,  na- 
tional rather  than  sectional  in  their  scope.  Their 
purpose  is  to  remove  some  of  the  basic  faults  in 
the  great  task  of  marketing  and  distributing  the 
products  of  our  farms  on  an  equitable  and  an 
economic  basis,  a  basis  which  will  give  to  the  pro- 
ducer a  larger  portion  of  the  dollar  paid  by  the 
ultimate  consumer,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
will  give  that  self-same  ultimate  consumer  more 
products  for  the  dollar  which  he  pays  out;  to 
provide  means  whereby  the  man  who  needs  credit 
can  get  what  he  needs  and  deserves,  and  at  the 
same  time  get  it  on  terms  and  conditions  which 
are  less  costly  and  less  irksome  to  him. 

Already  the  leading  organizations  of  farmers  of 
the  country  have  stated  their  intention  to  send 
delegates  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
conference.  A  large  number  of  individual  farmers 
have  expressed  their  intention  to  attend  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  discussions  of  sub- 
jects which  are  of  special  or  vital  importance  to 
them.  Several  organizations  will  hold  their  regu- 
lar annual  meetings  at  the  same  time,  or  just  before 
or  just  after  this  conference,  so  that  their  people 
can  attend  and  take  part  in  both  without  having 
to  make  two  trips  to  Chicago. 

The  program  is  being  arranged  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  number  of  sectional  conventions  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  delegates  and  attendants  coming  to- 
gether as  one  body  for  the  consideration  of  only 
one  subject  at  a  time  once  a  day.  "This  will  make 
it  possible  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  work 
than  if  all  were  to  meet  together  at  all  times  to 
consider  the  same  subject. 

Every  reader  of  this  magazine  who- is  vitally  in- 
terested in  his  business  and  who  can  manage  at 
all  to  do  so,  should  attend  this  conference  and  take 
part  in  it. 

Where  the  Present  Law  Fails 

THERE  are  two  great  classes  .of  farmers. 
These  are  the  solvent  and  the  insolvent.  A 
solvent  farmer  is  a  man  who  is  able  to  pay 
all  his  just  debts.  An  insolvent  farmer  is  a  man  who 
is  not  (financially)  able  to  pay  all  his  just  debts. 
The  latter  class  might  further  be  divided  into  two 
subclasses;  these  would  be  the  men  who  have  suf- 
ficient credit  or  standing  with  the  banks  or  other 
sources  of  money  to  borrow  what  they  need  with 
which  to  pay  any  or  all  debts,  but  yet  do  not  have 
sufficient  physical  assets  with  which  to  pay  them, 
and  the  man  who  neither  has  physical  assets  nor 
credit  whereby  he  could  raise  sufficient  money 
with  which  to  pay  his  debts. 

The  new  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  takes  very  good 
care  of  the  solvent  farmer.  He  could  already  get 
what  money  he  might  want  or  need  from  the  exist- 
ing sources  of  money,  but  in  some  cases  the  terms 
and  conditions  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  could 
be  wished.  This  new  law  will,  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  make  it  possible  for  the  solvent 
farmer  to  get  his  loans  at  lower  rates  of  interest 
and  for  longer  terms  than  he  could  get  them  be- 
fore; it  also  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  repay  the 
principal  in  a  series  of  annual  or  semiannual 
installments,  something  which  he  ordinarily  could 


not  do  in  the  case  of  a  loan  from  a  bank  or  a  private 
individual,  but  which  is  of  much  material  benefit 
to  him. 

But  the  insolvent  farmer,  or  would-be  farmer,  is 
still  unprovided  for.  Collectively  he  is  far  greater 
in  number  than  is  the  solvent  farmer;  his  col- 
lective resources  are  far  greater,  so  also  are  his 
economic  powers  and  his  abilities  and  needs.  The 
basic  principle  of  government  is  to  render  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Therefore 
the  credit  and  financial  needs  of  this,  the  greatest 
class  of  farmers,  should  be  attended  to  at  once. 
Just  a^  truly  as  providing  for  the  credit  needs  of 
the  solvent  farmers  was  a  Federal  rather  than  a 
State  problem,  so  providing  for  the  credit  needs 
of  the  insolvent  farmer  is  a  Federal  rather  than  a 
State  problem. 

•  The  insolvent  farmer,  and  the  man  who  has  the 
desire  and  the  courage  to  become  an  insolvent 
farmer  that  he  might  later  become  a  solvent  one, 
is  neither  a  disgrace  to  the  business,  a  national 
menace  nor  liability.  He  is  rather  a  credit  to  the 
business,  an  asset  and  a  blessing  to  the  nation. 
He  is  generally  a  man  who  has  the  physical 
strength  and  health  necessary  to  success  in  farm- 
ing, who  enjoys  farming  more  than  any  other  busi- 
ness, who  is  willing  to  labor  and  to  save,  who  lacks 
the  capital  necessary  to  buy  and  equip  a  farm  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  make  it  economical  of  operation, 
but  who  has  the  conviction  that  he  can  earn  and 
save  this  capital  before  he  dies  if  he  has  the 
chance,  and  who  has  the  courage  to  undertake 
such  a  chance  if  offered  to  him.  Generally  he  can 
offer  physical  assets  to  secure  a  part  of  the  loan 
which  he  needs,  but  for  a  greater  or  less  portion 
of  it  he  has  nothing  to  offer  but  his  own  personal 
integrity  of  character  and  his  ability  as  a  work- 
man in  his  chosen  business.  If  he  is  willing  to 
stake  his  life  and  the  results  of  his  labor  on  the 
chances  of  his  success,  then  surely  the  Government 
owes  it  to  him  and  to  the  rest,  of  the  nation  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  get  the  credit  which  he 
needs.  In  doing  this  the  Government  is  not  only 
helping  this  man  individually  and  collectively,  but 
it  is  also  helping  the  entire  community  and  coun- 
try, because — thru  his  labor  and  his  efforts — the 
wealth  of  the  nation  and  his  local  community  is 
increased  and  all  the  nation  is  benefited. 

If  you  are  one  of  these  insolvent  farmers,  or  are 
a  laborer  who  has  the  courage  to  enter  the  class 
so  that  thru  it  you  may  progress  into  the  class  of 
solvent  farmers,  then  manage  sorrre  way  to  attend 
the  National  Conference  on  Markets  and  Farm 
Credits  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  December  4  to  9,  and 
help  to  start  a  movement  which  will  provide  a 
method  of  furnishing  the  needed  credit  to  this 
great,  and  greatly  deserving,  class  of  farmers. 

Last  Call  for  Seed  Corn 

USING  the  methods  of  the  old-style  salvation 
shark,  we  would  remind  you  that  now  is  the 
accepted  time;  if  you  have  delayed  the  task 
of  selecting  your  seed  corn  do  not  delay  it  any 
longer,  for  ye  know  not  the  day  or  the  hour  when 
killing  freezes  may  strike  your  fields.  You  have 
gambled  with  fate  for  your  next  year's  crop  if  you 
have  neglected  this  very  important  task  this  long; 
you  owe  it  to  yourselves  and  your  families  not  to 
gamble  with  such  big  stakes  as  this  any  longer. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  The  Farming  Business 
reaches  its  readers  their  seed  corn  should  have 
been  already  selected  from  the  field  and  well  on 
the  road  to  readiness  for  storing  for  the  winter. 
The  man  who  has  made  this  provision  is  a  good 
business  man;  the  man  who  has  not  yet  done  it  is 
either  the  victim  of  very  regrettable  circumstances 
which  have  prevented  him  from  doing  what  he 
knew  he  should  do,  or  else  he  lacks  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  success  in  the  business  of  farming. 

Do  not  depend  on  selecting  it  an  ear  at  a  time 
as  you  are  husking  the  commercial  crop  in  the 
fields.  If  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so,  drop  all  other 
work,  sling  a  grain  or  a  gunny  sack  over  your 
shoulder  and  wander  thru  your  cornfield  seeking 
nothing  but  good  seed  corn.  Look  first  at  the  hill 
or  at  least  at  the  stalk;  do  not  take  an  ear — no 
matter  how  attractive  it  may  be — unless  it  is  hang- 
ing to  a  good  sturdy  stalk  with  a  wealth  of  leaves; 
even  better  yet,  take  ears  only  from  such  stalks 
as  this  found  in  hills  where  all  other  stalks  are 
good,  sturdy  ones  with  at  least  marketable  ears 
of  corn  on  them— hills  with  no  barren  stalks  in 
them.  Then,  only  as  the  last  thing,  look  at  the 
ear  itself  and  see  that  it  has  plenty  of  husks  which 
have  opened  well  to  permit  its  drying  out;  an 
ear  which  is  well  shaped,  well  filled  and  true  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  type  or  breed  which  you 
are  growing.  Do  not  let  your  enthusiasm  lead  you 
into  picking  ears  which  are  too  large  to  mature 
properly  in  your  locality  in  adverse  seasons;  play 
the  safe  game. 

Remove  all  the  husks  from  the  ears  and  hang 
them  where  they  will  be  protected  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  and  yet  will  get  an  abundant  cir- 
culation of  air  day  and  night  so  they  will  dry 
Quickly.  If  you  have  such  a  place  available  it 
would  be  best  this  late  in  the  year  to  put  them 
where  you  can  furnish  artificial  heat  to  prevent 
freezing  in  case  a  cold  night  or  a  cold  knap  should 


descend  upon  you  from  out  the  north  or  the  north- 
west. 

This  is  the  last  call.  If  you  do  not  heed  it  the 
Lord  may  be  good  to  you  and  protect  you  in  spite 
of  your  lack  of  foresight;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
weather  man  may  get  the  upper  hand  and  freeze 
it  up  for  you  before  it  has  dried  out  enough  in 
the  field  to  enable  it  to  stand  low  temperatures 
without  damage  to  the  tender  germ. 

Baby  Beef 

PRODUCING  beef  for  the  market  in  such  a  way 
as  to  pay  a  good  profit  to  the  producer  has  be- 
come an  exacting  and  a  scientific  business. 
Only  the  careful  business  man  is  able  to  succeed 
at  it.  But  it  is  possible  for  this  sort  of  a  man  to 
succeed  at  it  to  such  a  marked  degree  that  it  is 
proving  attractive  to  many  men.  Not  only  will  the 
profits  which  can  be  made  at  the  business  hold  out 
allurements  to  farmers  for  all  time  to  come,  but 
the  allied  and  associated  benefits  which  come  from 
the  keeping  of  beef  cattle  will  add  their  own  allure- 
ments to  the  general  attractions  of  the  business. 

So  well  developed  have  become  the  scientific 
business  principles  of  the  industry  that  careful, 
personal  and  public  experiments  and  tests  have 
pretty  well  established  the  relative  costs,  on  a 
pound  basis,  of  producing  various  grades  and  kinds 
of  beef  cattle,  and  the  costs  of  producing  them  by 
various  methods  of  handling  and  on  various  repre- 
sentative rations.  All  these  tests  and  their  re- 
sults form  a^  very  excellent  guide  for  the  man  who 
is  now  engaged  in  some  phase  of  the  business  and 
for  the  man  who  is  seriously  contemplating  enter- 
ing some  one  of  the  various  phases  of  it. 

The  bulk  of  the  beef  animals  which  are  now 
reaching  the  markets  come  from  men  who  have 
owned  them  from  the  time  they  were  calved  until 
they  were  sent  to  market,  men  who  produce  their 
own  feeders.  Experiments  and  actual  every-year 
practice  by  actual  producers  show  that  for  such  a 
man  the  one  method  surest  of  paying  profits  is  the 
production  of  baby  beef,  the  kind  sold  at  ages 
ranging  from  9  to  18  months. 

Animals  of  this  kind,  well  finished,  bring  the 
highest  prices  per  pound  on  the  terminal  markets 
because  they  furnish  the  grade  of  meat  for  which 
the  consumer  pays  the  highest  prices,  the  kind  for 
which  there  is  the  greatest  demand.  They  pay 
their  producer  the  highest  profit  for  the  reason  that 
they  reach  their  maximum  weight  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  pound  for  feed,  shelter  and  labor. 

But  even  this  class  of  beef  cannot  be  made  to 
pay  a  profit  if  raised  and  fed  with  careless  and 
slip-shod  methods.  Good  ancestors  must  be  used 
who  themselves  show  the  characteristics  necessary 
to  make  good  baby  beef.  The  calves  must  be  cared 
for  and  fed  with  wisdom  right  from  the  time  they 
are  dropped  so  that  they  are  always  healthy,  vigor- 
ous, rapidly  growing  youngsters,  such  as  the  one 
shown  on  our  cover  page  this  week.  If  one  will 
start  right  and  continue  right  he  will  end  right, 
otherwise  he  will  end  wrong — with  a  loss  instead 
of  a  profit. 

A  Public  and  Private  Duty 

EVERY  one  of  us  owes  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
community  in  which  we  live  to  see  that  the 
culverts  and  the  ditches  alongside  the  roads 
which  border  our  farms  are  prepared  for  the  on- 
coming winter  and  the  spring  conditions  which  will 
follow  it.  If  we  do  this  now  these  roads  will  be 
more  passable  during  the  winter,  and  especially 
during  that  trying  time  of  the  spring  break-up,  than 
they  will  be  if  we  leave  it  unattended  to. 

All  brush,  weeds  and  other  vegetation  growing 
along  these  roadsides  should  be  cut  down,  or  burned 
off,  or  both;  they  will  burn  better  if  they  are  first 
mowed  down.  This  will  do  a  great  deal  to  prevent 
the  collection  of  snowdrifts  upon  or  along  the 
roads,  thus  interfering  with  winter  traffic  and  add- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  water  from 
melting  snows  and  spring  rains  when  the  break-up 
comes.  All  obstructions  of  every  kind  should  be  re- 
moved from  these  ditches  so  that  all  water  in  the 
spring,  or  at  the  time  of  a  wirfter  thaw,  will  run  off 
quickly  instead  of  standing  in  the  ditches  until  it 
has  collected  in  sufficient  quantity  to  flood  out  over 
the  road  itself.  The  culverts  should  be  cleaned  out 
so  that  they  will  permit  the  free  passage  of  all 
water  which  the  ditches  bring  to  them. 

So  often  it  happens  that  during  the  summer 
weeds  and  trash  of  all  kinds  have  been  blown  or 
floated  into  these  culverts  and  have  collected  there 
until  they  are  practically  closed  up  and  are  little 
better  than  nothing.  If  they  are  not  taken  out  now 
before  winter  comes  they  will  freeze  in  there  and 
will  keep  the  culverts  closed  until  the  spring  is 
practically  completely  opened,  for  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  chop  them  or  melt  them  out.  Thus 
we  have  a  dam  instead  of  a  culvert,  and  the  ditch  is 
transformed  into  a  little  pond  or  lake  which  often 
finally  overflows  and  covers  up  the  road. 

At  their  best,  spring  roads  are  bad  enough  with- 
out making  them  any  worse  than  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  be.  A  little  time  spent  now  to  prevent  their 
being  bad  will  be  well  repdid  in  the  spring  by  mak- 
ing it  easier  to  get  about,  or  to  haul  our  produce  to 
market. 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


ABUNDANT  supplies  of  cattle — perhaps  enor- 
mous supplies  would  be  better — have  been 
anything  but  a  help  to  the  cattle  market  at 
Chicago.  As  a  result,  outside  of  a  few  special- 
ties, the  prices  of  all  kinds  were  lower,  the 
declines  ranging  from  10  to  40c  in  comparison  with 
the  figures  of  last  week.  It  was  simply  a  case  of 
an  over-generous  supply  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  thru- 
out  the  week.  The  good  cattle,  as  well  as  the 
poorer  or  commoner  kinds,  consequently  felt  the 
buyers'  ax.  The  top.  $11.30,  is  the  highest  fh  weeks, 
but  this  fact  is  no  consolation  to  the  farmer  who 
was  compelled  to  accept  a  lower  price  for  good 
cattle.  The  opening  session  of  the  week  brought 
depreciations  of  15  to  25c,  and  prices  on  the  suc- 
ceeding sessions  were  lower  than  the  opening  day. 

The  declines  were  in  force  for  the  heavy  cattle 
as  well  as  yearlings.  These  kinds,  of  course,  suf- 
fered the  lightest,  while  the  in-between  sorts  and 
the  commoner  kinds  looked  25  to  40c  lower  than 
last  week.  However,  there  was  a  bright  spot  in 
the  market,  despite  the  general  declines.  The  fancy 
and  heavy  yearlings  selling  up  to  $11,  and  higher 
for  heavies,  were  about  steady  with  last  week. 
These  sales,  and  those  of  the  real  prime  stuff,  were 
about  the  only  good  "points  of  the  week's  trade. 
The  big  supplies  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade, 
logical  reasons  for  the  depreciation.  The  buyers 
had  an  easy  time  chopping  values.  This  goes  for 
the  local  as  well  as  the  shippers,  for  the  supplies 
were  in  a  large  measure  made  up  of  good  cattle, 
and  there  was  no  need  of  any  pressing  competition 
to  fill  orders.  This  fact  worked  against  the  farmer, 
and  in  favor  of  the  buyers. 

Declines  of  more  serious  proportions  were  avert- 
ed only  by  the  big  demand  in  consumptive  chan- 
nels, both  foreign  and  domestic.  This  demand  has 
been  a  life-saver  for  the  trade,  for  in  view  of  the 
heavy  supplies  larger  depreciations  were  in  order 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  killers  have  a 
place  to  put  the  beef.  If  the  consumptive  chan- 
nels had  been  a  bit  congested,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  prices  would  have  been  much  lower  than 
they  really  were. 

Stocking  up  of  the  coolers  now  is  a  little  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  for  it  will  enable 
them  to  keep  prices  in  bounds  when  the  supplies 
get  lighter.  Once  the  range  and  the  pastures  in 
the  Midwest  and  Southwest  are  unloaded,  then  sup- 
plies will  get  lighter,  for  the  Western  cattle  have 
been  coming  in  full  force,  enabling  the  buyers  to 
cause  declines  that  probably  would  not  be  effected 
if  the  trade  were  receiving  only  the  feedlot  sup- 
plies. A  lot  of  the  thin  Western  stuff  is  finding  its 
way  back  into  the  feedlnts,  but 'then  there  is  some 
stuff  that  is  a  trifle  too  fleshy  for  this  purpose  and 
fit  only  to  go  to  the  shambles.  This  stuff  has 
enabled  the  buyers  to  assume  a  bearish  attitude 
and  put  lower  prices  into  effect.  An  indication  of 
the  amount  of  supplies  may  be  had  in  the  fact 
that  the  packers  will  have  to  work  at  top  speed  to 
clean  up  the  crop. 

HOGS,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  good  20c  higher 
than  last  week,  figuring  the  top  at  $11.50.  It 
reached  the  $11.50  mark  during  the  week, 
but  the  10c  cut  was  in  force  at  the  close.  The 
inside  price  of  the  range  is  anywhere  from  35  to 
45c  higher  than  the  close  of  last  week*  despite  the 
fact  that  the  closing  session  brought  a  market  that  for 
some  grades  was  up  to  a  quarter  lower  than  the 
good  time  of  the  week.  The  packers  have  been 
practicing  the  habit  of  staying  out  of  the  market 
until  the  speculators  have  finished  acting,  and  as 
a  result  have  been  able  to  curtail  prices  by  these 
methods,  leaving  the  speculators  with  some  costly 
hogs  on  their  hands,  with  small  chances  of  cashing 
without  a  loss,  unless  the  trade  develops  strength 
in  the  next  week. 

The  only  load  of  stuff  to  sell  at  $11.50  was  sold 
to  a  speculator  on  the  closing  session,  and  the  sub- 
sequent trading  developed  a  tone  that  made  sales 
over  $11.40  look  high  in  comparison  with  the  low 
time.  At  this  stage  the  market  was  but  10c  higher 
than  a  week  ago,  but  still  plenty  high  enough.  If 
the  trade  runs  true  to  conditions,  the  market  is 
liable  to  break  off  next  month,  or  perhaps  before 
then;  for  the  fall  trade  usually  brings  lower  prices 
for  hogs  with  it.  However,  conditions  have  been 
such  this  year  that  there  is  no  telling  how  the  trade 
will  run,  because  all  precedents  have  been  shat- 
tered, and  predicting  the  market  is  something  of  a 
Job,  if  one  is  to  get  anywhere  near  correct. 

Shippers  have  been  light  buyers,  and  this  enabled 
the  packers,  or  local  buyers,  to  operate  with  free- 
dom— that  is  to  say,  enabled  them  to  put  declines 
Into  effect  that  probably  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted had  the  packers  begun  action  with  the  specu- 
lators during  the  early  parts  of  the  day,  and  the 
shippers  been  in  the  trade  for  a  liberal  quota  of  the 
receipts.  The  holdovers  have  been  large,  and  this 
fact  also  has  been  a  depressing  one,  for  the  daily 
receipts  were  all  that  were  expected,  placing  a 
goodly  supply  on  the  market  with  a  limited  demand. 

The  pric  2  $11.60  paid  on  the  high  time  of  the 
week  was  a  record,  and  incidentally  it  might  be 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  Into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  -market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      %  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2  .23  1-2  .25 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4  .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux    City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10  .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  15  4-5  .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh   ..    .18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  %  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria.  Ill  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg   22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York   ,16  4-5  .13  7-10 


remarked  that  the  speculator  who  paid  this  price 
later  sold  the  hogs  for  $11.50,  losing  considerable 
money  on  the  deal,  with  the  only  satisfaction  that 
his  trade  was  a  record.  The  price  of  $11.60  was 
5c  higher  than  the  previous  record  of  the  Chicago 
yards,  made  on  August  31,  when  hogs  sold  at  $11.55. 
A  year  ago,  the  best  price  of  hogs  was  $8.15.  The 
shippers  have  been  light  buyers  thruout  the  week, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  speculators  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  trade  would  have  assumed  the  propor- 
tions it  did,  considering  the  limited  demand;  that 
is,  the  fact  that  the  buying  was  confined  to  the 
local  forces. 

THE  sheep  and  lamb  market  has  been  turned 
around;  that  is,  the  lamb  market  is  higher, 
while  the  trade  in  the  aged  animals  is  lower. 
Comparing  the  prices  of  last  week,  the  top  of  the 
sheep  market  is  higher,  while  the  bulk  of  sales 
show  a  decline  of  from  25  to  75c.  This  is  quite  an 
uneven  market.  The  feeder  buyers  have  been  in 
the  sheep  market  purchasing  ewes,  with  little  of 
these  animals  offered  for  sale  because  of  the  fact 
that  those  farmers  having  ewes  are  keeping  them 
unless  they  have  passed  the  breeding  stage.  The 
quality  of  sheep  has  been  up  to  recent  standards, 
and  no  severe  sorting  was  demanded  by  the  buyers. 
The  trade  on  the  close  showed  an  increase  of  10c, 
while  the  previous  markets  of  the  week  were 
strong  or  higher. 

There  has  been  a  remarkably  good  demand  for 
prime  native  lambs,  and  the  Western  offerings  have 
been  selling  good,  despite  the  fact  that  the  trade 
for  the  week  shows  recessions  in  prices  from  40  to 
75c.  On  the  close  the  native  lambs  were  selling 
higher  because  of  the  demand  that  has  been  devel- 
oped. Western  lambs  sold  steady  on  the  close, 
while  the  best  lots  were  a  shade  higher.  The  call 
for  Western  feeding  lambs  to  go  back  into  nearby 
feedlots  is  petering  out.  The  demand  has  not  been 
so  urgent  of  late,  and  as  a  result  prices  remained 
about  the  same.  Feeding  lambs  have  been  selling 
from  $10  to  $10.25. 

THE  top  of  the  feeder  cattle  market  has  been 
moved  up  to  $7.65.  This  is  considerably 
higher  than  last  week,  but  this  is  hardly  a 
criterion  for  the  trade,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
load  which  brought  that  figure  was  the  best  stuff 
to  appear  on  the  market  during  the  week,  and  was 
probably  bought  on  special  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  buyers  would  pay  but  $7.25  for  stuff  in  far 
greater  number,  even  tho  a  few  loads  of  stuff  went 
back  to  the  feedlot  costing  $7.50.  Well-bred,  flesh 
stuff  has  been  scarce,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  buyers  on  the  market 
from  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan,  the  trade  was  dull,  for  the  run  of  thin 
steers  was  more  than  plenty  to  go  around.  There 
also  has  been  a  good  run  of  weighty  stuff  that 
could  be  put  on  corn  right  away,  but  the  grade  was 
not  so  choice,  and  consequently  prices  were  not  so 
high.  Frosts  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  have  not  dam- 
aged corn  to  any  large  extent,  and  with  lots  of 
roughage  in  sight  it  is  expected  that  the  trade 


will  warm  up  in  view  of  the  fact  that  prices  are 
about  as  low  as  they  will  be. 

A  broader  demand  will  also  be  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  volume  of  thin  stuff  that  the  Northwest 
and  Southwest  are  pouring  into  the  market.  This 
stuff  is  in  condition  to  go  back  for  wintering. 
Stock  cows  and  heifers  are  now  ready  to  supply 
any  demand,  the  better  sorts  of  heifers  being 
quoted  up  to  $6.25  to  $6.50,  while  the  cows  mainly 
are  set  at  $5.15  to  $5.50. 

THE  grain  markets  have  been  in  a  poor  condi- 
tion for  the  week,  wheat  going  below  the 
$1.50  mark  a  few  cents,  but  on  a  better  trade 
getting  back  to  almost  that  figure.  The  trade  in 
corn  has  been  about  steady,  with  a  little  deprecia- 
tion here  and  there  that  has  been  put  back  and 
taken  off  with  the  fluctuations  from  day  to  day. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

A  private  Argentine  cable  said:  "Wheat  reserves 
remaining  for  export,  30,000,000  bushels.  Prospects 
poor  in  Santa  Fe  on  account  of  dry  weather.  In 
other  provinces  the  outlook  is  good."  Santa  Fe  has 
about  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  acreage  of  the 
country. 

*  *  * 

Import  wheat  requirements  of  Holland  this  year 
are  estimated  at  24,000,000  bushels,  compared  to 
14,625,000  bushels  for  the  season  just  ended.  Italy 
is  expected  to  need  more  foreign  wheat  this  year 
than  last. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Larsen  of  Wichita,  former  president  of  the 
Southwestern  Millers'  League,  says:  "Kansas  will 
put  in  a  big  wheat  acreage,  especially  in  the  west- 
ern part.  A  good  rain  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
a  perfect  seedbed.  In  a  recent  trip  I  found  more 
wheat  land  ready  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
They  are  using  tractors  and  are  making  better 
seedbeds  because  of  deeper  plowing." 

*  *  * 

A  Buenos  Aires  cable  said:  "Wheat  prospects 
are  favorable.  Rain  is  necessary,  but  wheat  is  not 
yet  suffering."  Rosario  cabled:  "Wheat  in  the 
south  is  good.  Drought  continues  in  Cordoba  and 
Santa  Fe,  but  if  rains  come  soon  there  will  be  a 
good  crop." 

*  *  * 

The  official  estimate  of  the  census  office  at  Ot- 
tawa presents  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  Canadian 
wheat  crop  that  has  appeared  from  any  recognized 
authority.  It  says  that  1,432,000  acres,  or  13.7  per 
cent  of  the  spring  wheat  acreage,  produced  no 
grain  at  all,  leaving  only  10.085,000  acres  harvested, 
which  made  a  crop  of  168,811,000  bushels  as  the 
year's  production  for  all  of  Canada.  Last  year  the 
total  Canadian  crop  was  officially  estimated  at  376,- 
303,000  bushels.  For  the  three  northwest  provinces 
the  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at  145,366.000  bush- 
els. This  compares  with  the  167,000,000  bushels  es- 
timated last  week  by  the  Northwest  Grain  Dealers' 
Association,  and  shows  that  the  official  estimate  is 
now  lower  than  any  private  estimate  which  has  so 
far  appeared. 

*  *  * 

The  following  table  shows  stock  of  hog  products 
at  Chicago  on  the  dates  named: 

Sept.  15,       Sept.  1,        Sept.  15, 
1916.  1916.  1915. 

Mess    pork,  new, 

brls   8,276  7,744  57,684 

Mess  pork,  old,  brls.        1,485  1,415  1,719 

Lard,  contract,  lbs.48. 340,796  51,479,747  91,659,400 
Spare  rib  sides,  lbs.  9,555,223  9,785,148  37,786,712 
Extra  S.  C.  side,  lbs  1,616,606     1,252,514  3,300,552 

*  *  * 

Argentine  shipments  for  the  week,  with  compari- 
sons, follow: 

This  wk.  Last  wk.  Last  year. 

Wheat  bu   840,000    1,080,000  720,000 

Corn,  bu  2,594,000    3,392,000  5,959,000 

Oats,  bu  1,180,000    1,370,000  100,000 

Flax,  bu   594,000      397,000  247,000 

*  *  * 

Argentine  visible  supply  of  wheat  decreased 
40,000  bushels  for  the  week,  while  corn  decreased 
52,000  bushels.    Comparative  totals  follow: 

This  wk.     Last  wk.  Last  year. 

Wheat,  bu  11,368,000    11,408,000  2,760,000 

Corn,  bu  16,671,000    16,813,000  8,979,000 

*  *  * 

Export  clearances  of  breadstuffs  for  the  week 
from  North  America,  as  reported  by  Bradstreet's, 
with  comparisons,  follow: 

Wheat  Corn\^ 
,  9(506  000  1.07S.000 

7hls   wee,k  7313  000  1.703.000 

Last  week    7440  000  79,000 

Last  year  89  884.000  14,718.000 

£2  ffi  •        '      50'054'000  2,913'°°0 
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LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


Spraying  Machinery 

AS  TIMELINESS  is  the  first  essential  of  suc- 
cessful spraying,  so  is  suitable  machinery 
the  first  essential  of  good  work.    In  the  se- 
lection of  a  spraying  outfit  there  are  several  points 
that  should  be  considered.    The  type  suitable  to 


"Wagon  Tanks:  A — Tank  >Vi»li  Propeller  Agi- 
tator; H — Swinging  Agitators)  C — Kmiud  Dilu- 
tion or  Small  Soraj-  Tank;  D  and  E — Straluer 
Box  and  Strainer 

the  requirements  of  the  orchard  In  which  it  is  to 
be  used;  whether  a  hand  pump  is  sufficient  or 
whether  a  power  outfit  is  required;  the  accesso- 
ries, such  as  nozzles,  rods,  agitators,  tanks,  etc., 
are  all  important  details  in  the  makeup  of  a  com- 
plete outfit. 

There  are  some  dozen  or  fifteen  reliable  concerns 
which  manufacture  spray  machines.  Each  year 
nearly  every  one  of  these  establishments  adds  some 
improvement  which  tends  to  facilitate  and  lighten 
the  work  of  spraying.  Only  the  very  best  should 
be  selected.  Owing  to  the  very  limited  time  for 
making  some  of  the  most  important  applications, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  every  possible 
convenience  for  facilitating  the  work. 

Wagon  tanks  of  200  gallon  capacity  or  more 
should  be  about  five  to  six  feet  long,  have  a  round 
bottom  and  a  flat  top.  When  made  of  cypress  they 
retail  at  from  $15  to  $20.  Cocoanut-oil  barrels  or 
wine  casks  also  make  good  tanks  for  homemade 
outfits.  For  power  outfits  200-gallon  tanks  are  the 
most  convenient  size.  Larger  tanks  are  frequently 
used,  but  are  likely  to  cause  delay  from  overload. 

The  agitator  is  one  of  the  important  essentials 
of  every  outfit,  whether  operated  by  hand  or  power. 
Barrel  pumps  usually  have  an  agitator  attached, 
but  with  tank  pump  and  power  outfits  the  agitator 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  tank. 
The  agitators  furnished  with  power  outfits  are 
usually  one  of  two  types,  of  which  the  propeller 
type  is  by  all  odds  the  more  desirable.  It  consists 
of  an  iron  shaft  extending  lengthwise  of  the  tank, 
on  which  are-  three  or  four,  preferably  four,  pro- 
peller-like paddles.  It  is  operated  by  means  of  a 
chain  and  a  sprocket  wheel  on  one  end  of  the 
main  shaft  of  or  by  a  gear  to  the  "engine.  The 
agitator  revolves  rapidly,  keeping  the  contents  of 
the  tank  thoroly  agitated  and  the  parts  of  the 
mixture  likely  to  settle  evenly  distributed  thruout. 
With  some  outfits  it  is  operated  by  hand  by  means 
of  an  upright  lever;  with  others,  by  means  of  a 
piston  rod  attached  to  the  pump  or  geared  to  the 
engine  and  working  thru  a  stuffing  box  in  the  end 
of  the  tank.  This  agitator  answers  fairly  well  for 
bordeaux  mixture  or  arsenate  of  lead,  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  keep  either  paris  green  or  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  well  in  suspension. 

For  large  tank  pumps  operated  by  hand  the  pro- 
peller agitator  may  be  conveniently  operated  by 
means  of  a  shaft  fitted  with  a  sprocket  wheel  and 
(  rank  attached  to  the  top  of  the  tank  and  running 
parallel  with  the  agitator  shaft.  There  is  one 
serious  objection  to  the  use  of  agitators  operated 
by  hand,  and  that  is  the  impossibility  of  getting 
men  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  constant  and 
vigorous  agitation. 


Mechanical  Oyster  Opener 

NOT  so  picturesque,  perhaps,  as  the  old  sea- 
man>  who  usually  poses  in  illustrations  of 
expert  oyster-openers,  the  mechanical  device 
for  the  purpose,  recently  invented,  will  neverthe- 
less meet  with  appreciation.  It  is  a  simple  ma- 
chine which  comprises 
a  hand  lever  pivotally 
mounted,  which  carries 
spreading  jaws.  It  can 
be  operated  by  any  one 
without  danger  of  in- 
jury to  the  hands  and 
does  the  work  quickly. 
The  device  has  been 
given  a  series  of  experi- 
ments and  it  has  been 
proved  that  it  is  cap- 
able of  performing  the 
work  explained  above. 
The  machine  is  small 
and  can  be  taken  on 
trips  without  causing  much  inconvenience.  It  does 
not  weigh  much,  and  is  rather  compactly  built. 
While  the  cost  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  reported 
that  it  is  reasonable. 


Comfort  at  High  Altitudes 

THE  Mount  Rose  Observatory,  University  of 
Nevada,  offers  the  following  two  suggestions, 
which  are  particularly  valuable  where  food 
must  be  cached  for  long  intervals  of  time  and 
where  parties  are  exposed  to  the  intense  light  that 
prevails  on  snow-fields. 

Steaks  when  frozen  solid  can  be  restored  to  their 
original  juiciness  by  the  simple  expedient  of  thaw- 
ing them  out  in  cold  water.  The  process  can  be 
accelerated  by  working  the  meat  with  the  fingers. 
By  using  this  method  the  dryness  that  usually  pre- 
vails in  frozen  steaks  can  be  entirely  avoided. 

The  usual  burning  of  lips  and  faces  while  cross- 
ing snow-fields  can  be  completely  prevented  by 
wearing  a  face  mask  made  of  the  lower  half  of  a 
cloth  flour  sack.  An  oval  slit  should  be  made 
opposite  the  eyes  for  breathing  and  seeing.  The 
sack  can  be  worn  over  the  hat  or  under  it  as  de- 
sired. If  the  air  is  calm,  the  sack  should  hang 
loosely  about  the  neck  to  permit  ventilation.  If 
the  wind  is  blowing,  the  edges  of  the  sack  can  be 
tucked  within  the  coat  collar,  for  sufficient  air 
will  be  forced  thru  the  coarse  fabric.  The  upper 
half  of  the  sack  also  can  be  utilized  as  a  mask  by 
closing  one  of  the  open  ends  with  safety  pins. 

This  face  mask  can  be  adjusted  to  any  face  by 
drawing  it  to  the  proper  position  and  holding  it 
in  place  by  means  of  the  hat.  With  this  protec- 
tion parties  engaged  in  snow-surveying  have  spent 
from  one  to  two  weeks  on  snow-fields  without  dis- 
comfort. Other  preventives  and  remedies  that  usual- 
ly failed  have  now  been  discarded.  The  flour  sack 
adds  no  appreciable  extra  weight  to  the  pack  and  is 
available  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  flour  sack  is  also  sufficiently  warm  to  afford 
protection  for  face  and  ears  against  the  cold  winds 
that  blow  occasionally  in  spring  and  summer. 

Tho  such  a  mask  affords  partial  protection  for 
the  eyes  against  snow  glare,  it  should  not  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  amber  or  other  colored  goggles. 


Anchoring  System  for  Silos 


A1 


N  IOWAN  is  the  inventor  of  the  device  that 
is  shown  in  this  illustration.  The  purpose 
is  described  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Govern- 
ment patent  publication  as  follows:  "The  com- 
bination with  a  silo  comprising  a  door  frame  and 

plurality  of  staves  and  a 
base  therefor,  an  anchor- 
ing system  comprising  a 
plurality  of  cables,  a 
band  encircling  the  up- 
"per  end  of  the  silo  means 
extended  thru  the  staves 
of  the  silo,  and  cables 
being  connected  to  the 
side  mentioned  means; 
means  for  connecting 
the  cables  to  the  door 
frame  and  means  for  an- 
choring the  cables  with- 
in the  both  ends  of  the 
silo."  It  is  evident, 
judging  from  this  illus- 
tration, that  the  anchor- 
ing system  is  quite  likely 
to  prove  practical  on 
account  of  its  apparent 
durability.  This  invention  is  the  result  of  many 
hours  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Iowan,  who  now, 
probibly,  realizes  that  he  has  a  device  thai  is  bound 
to  attract  some  attention  in  the  agricultural  world. 


Finds  Hens  Can  Taste 

TO  ANSWER  the  query,  "Can  hens  taste?"  we 
must  watch  their  actions  when  feeding.  You 
have  only  to  throw  down  a  good  egg  in  your 
poultry  yard  hard  enough  to  smash  it,  and  in  less 
than  ten  seconds  your  hens  will  have  devoured 
its  luscious  contents  with  the  greatest  greed.  But 
try  your  hens  in  the  same  way  with  a  bad  egg  and 
you  will  find  them  giving  it  a  wide  berth. 

When  you  have  been  feeding  your  hens  for  some 
time  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  barley,  and  you  think  a 
change  to  corn  would  be  appreciated,  your  considera- 
tion is  likely  at  first  to  seem  despised.  You  will  see 
the  hens  who  have  gathered  at  their  accustomed 
feeding  place  in  expectation  of  barley,  pick  up  the 
grains  of  corn  and  reject  them  after  some  hesitat- 
ing attempts  at  swallowing — and  shall  we  say  tast- 
ing? Yet,  if  you  are  scant  with  their  food  supply 
for  a  few  meals  they  will  soon  take  to  swallowing 
the  corn  which  they  first  refused;  and  what  is 
more,  they  will  soon  prefer  it  to  barley. 


Corn  Picking  With  Tractor 

IN  THESE  days  of  farm  labor  scarcity,  high- 
priced  horse  flesh  and  more  business  farmin", 
the  tractor  is  being  adapted  to  every  farm  Job. 
One  of  the  great  farm  machinery  manufacturing 


AVith  This  Tractor-Husker  Combination  a  Farmer  <  :m 

Best  Possible  Conditi 

concerns  is  now  ready  to  put  on  the  market — and 
already  has  many  of  them  in  successful  operation — 
a  tractor-driven  corn-husking  machine.  On  firm 
ground  this  outfit  with  two  or  three  wagons  and 
drivers  can  harvest  and  husk  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  acres  a  day.  It  not  only  does  away  with  sore 
hands  and  allows  one  man  and  two  or  three  boys 
to  husk  the  crop  in  a  week's  time  if  necessary,  but 
it  allows  the  farmer  to  crib  his  corn  when  it  is 
ready  to  crib. 


Removing  Carbon  From- Engine 

AUTO  owners  who  wish  to  remove  carbon  from 
the  gas  engine  cylinder  by  means  of  a  carbon 
flame  may  do  so  without  injuring  the  mechan- 
ism if  the  following  precautions  are  taken: 

The  radiator  must  be  filled  with  water  in  order 
to  keep  water  around  the  cylinder  walls  and  valves. 

Both  valves  must  be  closed  and  the  piston  is 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  confine  the 
oxygen  in  the  combustion  chamber. 

If  compressed  air  is  at  hand  after  burning  the 
carbon  out,  the  engine  is  turned  over  until  the  ex-, 
haust  valve  is  open,  and  a  jet  of  air  introduced 
into  the  cylinder  to  blow  all  loose  particles  of  car- 
bon which  will  prevent  it  from  proper  seating,  and 
so  impair  the  compression. 


The  first  lighthouse  on  this  continent  was  built 
in  1715,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston"  harbor,  by  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  supported  by 
light  dues  on  all  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels, 
except  coasters.  Several  other  lighthouses  were 
built  by  the  Colonies. 

For  Full  Information  KegnrdiuK  Any  of  I'liese  New 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Motor  Cars  in  the  U.  S. 

ACCORDING  to  a  report  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  there  were  2.245,664 
motor  cars  in  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1915,  as  against  48,000  in  1906.  While  these 
figures  may  be.  somewhat  exaggerated,  when  com- 
pared with  a  compilation  of  license  statistics  of 
the  various  States,  they  are  near  enough  to  give  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  motor  industry. 
The  total  gross  motor-vehicle  registration  and 
license  revenues  are  given  as  $18,245,713,  of  which 
practically  90  per  cent  is  available  for  road  im- 
provement, so  that  it  will  be  appreciated  what  a 
benefit  to  the  entire  country  the  automobile  has 
been,  and  is. 

Preventing  Railroad  Accidents 

IT  IS  not  uncommon  occurrence  to  hear  of  a 
train  being  blown  from  the  track  by  an  un- 
usually high  wind,  particularly  on  narrow- 
gauge  lines,  where  the  rolling  stock  is  light  and 
the  wheel  base  of  the  cars  is  small.  There  are  many 
such  lines  in  Ireland,  and  an  exceedingly  ingenious 
means  has  been  devised  for  preventing  such  acci- 
dents along  one  of  these,  which  is  exposed  to  the 
winds  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  system  was  de- 
vised by  R.  H.  Curtis,  who  combined  a  pressure- 


irr  Hi*  Corn  Crop  in  n  f>n  Un;»  and  Put  It  in  the  Crib  lu  the 
or  Marketing  and  Feeding 

tube  anemometer,  with  electrical  apparatus  for 
giving  two  warnings  by  ringing  a  bell  in  the  station- 
master's  house  at  Quilty;  the  first  when  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  reached  65  miles  an  hour,  and  the  sec- 
ond when  it  readied  85  miles  an  hour.  When  the 
first  warning  is  given,  2,400  pounds  of  movable  bal- 
last, kept  for  the  purpose  at  every  station,  are  placed 
on  each  vehicle  of  any  train  on  the  line  at  the  first 
station  it  reaches.  When  the  second  signal  Is  given, 
trains  are  stopped  until  the  storm  abates.  Since 
the  apparatus  was  installed,  in  December,  1890, 
there  has  been  only  one  storm  derailment,  and  this 
was  due  to  deliberate  disregard  of  the  signals. 


Crude  Oil  Kills  Lice 

HOG  oilers  are  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
means  of  ridding  the  hog  of  lice,  says  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Nebraska  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

One  application  of  crude  oil  kills  both  lice  and 
nits.  The  most  convenient  method  of  applying  the 
oil  js  by  means  of  a  hog  oiler,  of  which  there  are 
several  good  types.  They  are  always  ready  and 
require  little  attention.  The  best  oiler  allows  the 
pig  to  rub  the  oil  on  any  part  of  the  body. 

The  oil  can  also  be  applied  with  a  sprinkler, 
spray  pump,  broom,  or  brush.  If  there  is  any  in- 
dication of  skin  disease,  the  parts  may  be  scrubbed 
■with  a  broom  or  brush  so  as  to  get  the  oil  well  into 
the  skin.  When  crude  oil  is  used,  the  appearance 
of  skin  and  hair  is  greatly  improved. 


To  prevent  shoe  laces  becoming  untied  a  tiny  clip 
that  can  be  attached  to  any  shoe  has  been  invented. 

renMoni  and  DKwoverlea,  Write  The  Farming  Hunlnen* 


Detachable  Massage  Brush 

THE  invention  pictured  In  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  a  specially  constructed  mas- 
saging device  which  is  designed  to  be  at- 
tached to  shaving  brushes.    It  is  easily  detachable 
and  is  as  readily  secured  in  its  operative  position 

when  needed.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  guard 
which  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  soap  and 
water  getting  on  the 
massaging  fingers  and 
possibly  contaminating 
the  surface.  The  user 
can  readily  appreciate 
that  this  massage  brush 
would  be  a  mighty  han- 
dy thing  to_  have  in  the 
house.  There  is  no  de- 
nying what  many  beau- 
ty experts  contend,  that  not  sufficient  attention  is 
paid  to  the  complexion.  On  the  farm  the  man  is 
subjected  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  there  are  fre- 
quent occasions  when  the  use  of  a  brush  such  as  is 
shown  in  the  diagram  is  almost  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  healthy  skin. 


Immature  Veal  as  Food 

THE  belief  that  immature  veal — i.  e.,  the  meat 
of  calves  less  than  about  three  weeks  old — is 
unfit  for  human  food  is  quite  generally  held 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  the  sale  of 
such  meat  has  even  been  prohibited  by  law.  Ap- 
parently this  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  an 
idea  has  gained  currency,  not  only  with  the  public 
at  large,  but  also  among  scientific  men,  by  dint  of 
reiteration  rather  than  observation. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  P.  A.  Fish  reported  the  re- 
sults of  dietetic  experiments  in  which  seven  families 
of  twenty  persons  of  various  ages  were  given  im- 
mature veal  as  part  of  their  diet,  and  suffered  no 
disturbance  of  any  of  the  bodily  functions  there- 
from. More  recently  the  same  investigator  has 
found  that  beef  and  immature  veal  digest  with  equal 
speed  in  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid. 

In  1914,  J.  C.  Sparapani  studied  the  alleged  toxici- 
ty of  fetal  flesh,,  and  found  that  bovine  fetal  serum 
was  actually  less  toxic  than  adult  serum. 

Finally,  in  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research, 
W.  N.  Berg,  after  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  gives 
the  results  of  his  own  experiments  with  the  flesh  of 
some  forty  calves,  each  seven  days  old,  or  less. 
Chemical  analyses  showed  no  differences,  of  physi- 
ological significance,  between  such  flesh  and  ma- 
ture beef,  while  in  a  large  number  of  artificial  di- 
ge  tion  experiments  the  former  digested  as  fast  as 
the  latter. 

Cats  fed  on  a  diet  in  which  immature  veal  was  the 
sole  source  of  nitrogen  grew  normally,  the  older 
animals  becoming  fat  and  breeding  healthy  kittens. 
Apparently  "bob"  veal  has  been  maligned. 


Money  in  Refuse  Products 

THE  London  Times'  "Engineering  Supplement" 
refers  to  the  experience  gained  at  Paisley. 
The  report  of  the  sanitary  inspector  for  1914 
shows-  that  a  revenue  of  $2,080  has  been  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  "residual  products."  Some  of  these 
were  as  follows:  Clinker,  $1,088;  mortar,  $233;  old 
tins  and  scrap  metal,  $535;  waste  paper,  $73;  other 
refuse,  $107.  During  the  last  two  years  waste  paper 
and  broken  glass  have  increased  in  value,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  vertical  shaft  type  of  furnace  the 
working  cost  of  the  destructor  has  been  reduced. 
The  prospects  for  remunerative  working  appear  to 
be  greatly  improved. 

Pipe  With  Cleaning  Wick 

ANEW  tobacco  pipe  has  a  removable  perforated 
diaphragm  or  floor  for  holding  the  tobacco 
and  ashes  and  keeps  them  away  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl.  A  wick  extends  below  the 
diaphragm  into  the  space  where  the  nicotine  and 
liquid  substances  col- 
lect and  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  bowl  to  ab- 
sorb such  substances 
and  prevent  their  pass- 
ing into  the  stem.  There 
is  no  question  but  that 
this  device  will  appeal 
to  men — and  this  ap- 
plies to  many  farmers 
— who  have  experienced 
the  dissatisfaction  of 
having  a  pipe  that 
could  not  be  cleaned  in  a  sanitary  manner.  The 
illustration  shows  how  the  pipe  may  be  taken 
apart  and  how  the  cleaning  wick  is  operated. 


Draft  Frame  for  Gang  Plows 

A WISCONSIN  man  has  invented  a  new  kind  of 
a  plow  which  seems  destined  to  attract  at- 
tention in  the  agricultural  world.    The  illus- 
tration shows  that  the  machine  comprises  a  series 
of  bars  running  lengthwise,  with  transverse  bars 
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connecting.  There  are  two  wheels  used  in  the 
front  end  of  the  device.  One  of  the  novel  features' 
is  a  series  of  trailing  plows  connected  with  the 
rear  portion  of  the  frame. 


Motor  Plow  and  Cultivator 

AN  IOWAN  has  invented  a  motor  plow  and 
cultivator,  an  illustration  of  which  is  shown 
herewith.    It  has  an  elongated  narrow  main 
frame.    There  is  a  traction  wheel  mounted  therein 


for  operation  and  a  motor  on  the  frame,  with  driv- 
ing connections  between  the  motor  and  the  wheel. 

Devices  on  Mail  Boxes 

FARMERS  must  now  be  careful  what  devices 
they  put  on  their  mail  boxes.  For  instance, 
no  longer  will  the  putting  on  of  signaling  ap- 
paratus be  permitted.  In  accordance  with  an  or- 
der of  the  Postmaster  General  issued  November  10, 
1915,  all  mail  boxes  erected  on  rural  routes  on  and 
after  July  1,  1916,  must  conform  to  the  depart- 
ment's specifications  in  every  respect  and  be  offi- 
cially approved 

Two  sizes  have  been  designated  and  adopted  as 
follows: 

No.  1 — 18%  inches  long,  %lA  inches' wide,  7% 
inches  high,  for  letters  and  other  ordinary  mail. 

No.  2 — 23%  inches  long,  11  inches  wide,  14  inches 
high,  for  all  mail  including  parcel  post. 

Patrons  may  use  either  size  as  preferred  and  will 
not  be  required  to  discard  boxes  in  use  at  the  time 
the  order  became  effective  as  long  as  they  remain 
serviceable. 

The  department  has  approved  several  makes  of 
boxes  and  authorized  their  sale  at  a  fixed  price. 

No  signaling  apparatus  other  than  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  specifications  shall  be  attached  to 
the  box.  The  department  has  not  adopted  or  ap- 
proved any  special  design  of  post  or  supports. 

The  present  regulations  relative  to  inscriptions 
on  boxes,  method  of  erection  and  locks  continue 
in  force. 


Test  Fiber  for  Binder  Twine 

THE  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Control  is  car- 
rying on  investigations  looking  to  the  use 
of  flax  fiber  in  the  manufacture  of  twine  at 
the  State  prison.  Governor  Burnquist,  accompanied 
by  Ralph  W.  Wheelock,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
control,  inspected  a  factory  in  St.  Paul  recently 
where  flax  fiber  is  made  into  tow,  and  subsequently 
arranged  to  have  some  of  the  tow  delivered  at  the 
Stillwater  twine  factory.  The  State  might  benefit 
by  the«experience  of  other  manufacturers  who  have 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  experi- 
menting with  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine 
from  flax,  eventually  abandoning  the  scheme  as  im- 
practical. Binder  twine  has  been  made  from  flax 
fiber  and,  at  different  times,  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  it  have  been  used  in  the  harvest  fields;  but 
in  every  case  the  manufacture  of  twine  from  flax 
has  been  eventually  abandoned.  The  State  of  Min- 
nesota can,  of  course,  afford  to  conduct  experiments 
along  this  line  if  the  officials  think  that  by  ana 
possibility,  a  practical  plan  can  be  worked  ont 
but  before  going  extensively  Into  tfce  JWjJg 
it  is  advisable  for  those  officials  ^  carefully  review 
the  experience  of  other  twine  makers  with  the  same 
material. 
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MAGGIE  PRICE'S  ESTATE 

A  Remarkable  Story  of  Go/a1,  Grit  and  Rattlesnakes 


(Begun  in  No.  22,  August  19.  Sub- 
scriptions can  begin  with  that  issue 
or  back  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
news  stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail 
from  the  office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  XIII 
I-IOW  many  times  Maggie  had  gone 
out  to  the  cornfield  to  "oversee" 
the  work  she  could  not  tell.  Often 
she  had  gone  secretly  and  hidden  be- 
hind the  thick  osage  hedge  that  parted 
the  field  from  the  road,  and  peered 
thru  at  Jeff's  work,  always  going  back 
to  the  house  in  a  perturbed  state  of 
mind.  She  felt  sure  that  her  assist- 
ant was  not  doing  all  that  he  should. 

But  she  bided  her  time  with  Jeff. 
She  no  longer  aired  her  beliefs  to  his 
silent  ridicule.  Never  did  he  openly 
refute  them;  he  was  too  inarticulate, 
too  diffident,  to  do  that.  But  she  read 
his  disbelief  in  his  candid,  brownish 
gray  eyes;  saw  the  amused  muscle 
movement  of  the  black-lashed  lids; 
the  averted  glances;  the  assent  to  her 
orders  that  were  not  carried  out — and 
she  rebelled.  Silently  and  deeply  the  au- 
tocrat within  the  girl  resented  this. 

The  corn  had  grown  apace.  But  the 
long  month  of  May  had  been  very  wet 
and  very  cold.  Maggie  easily  con- 
ceived how  wet  and  cold  and  sour  and 
bad  it  must  be  far  down  in  the  bed 
of  the  cornfield  where  the  tiny,  tender 
rootlets  must  go  to  suck  up  the  food 
and  the  moisture  for  the  sturdy  stalks 
now  showing  so  lustily  above  ground. 

There  ought  to  be  a  remedy  for  it. 
A  remedy  for  the  sour,  wet,  cold, 
deeper  bed  of  the  soil  must  be  found. 
And  it  was.  In  her  "Wonder  Book" 
was  an  ancient  remedy  used  with  ap- 
parent success  by  primitive  peoples. 
An  old,  old  remedy,  tested  many,  many 
times,  was  sure  to  be  effective  right 
now  for  the  good  of  the  field  on  which 
her  heart  and  hopes  were  centered. 
The  remedy  called  for  a  dark,  moon- 
less night,  and  midnight,  the  crucial 
hour  of  hours.  And  this  was  the 
night. 

The  muttering  thunder,  the  balky 
fire  in  the  stove,  the  blue  look  of  the 
lamplight,  the  palsy  of  the  silver 
maple  at  the  gate,  the  red  of  the  lilac 
leaves  turned  outward — all  were  signs 
that  she  easily  read  of  a  coming 
storm,  and  yet  her  positive  mind  was 
set  on  this  night  of  all  others  in  which 
to  do  her  obvious  duty  for  the  good 
of  the  corn. 

"I  will  not  give  it  up,"  she  declared 
firmly,  as  she  went  to  her  room  un- 
daunted. "The  good  of  the  corn  shall 
not  be  surrendered  for  a  thunder- 
storm." 

She  lay  down  fully  dressed  and 
waited,  hoping  that  the  storm  would 
break  and  be  over  by  the  "witch  hour" 
for  which  she  was  waiting.  But  tho 
gusts  of  wind  came  and  went,  and  the 
air  grew  stifling,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  hitch  that  delayed  the  crisis. 

In  spite  of  herself  Maggie  fell 
asleep  while  waiting.  But  she  started 
up  guiltily  in  time  to  hurry  out  of  her 
clothing  and  to  put  on  a  single  white 
garment  just  as  the  clock  downstairs 
struck  the  hour  of  midnight.  She 
struck  a  match,  and  taking  her  shoes 
in  her  hand,  crept  down  the  murky 
stairway  and  tiptoed  thru  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen  to  the  back  "stoop." 
She  was  late,  and  she  hurried  into 
her  shoes,  trying  not  to  blink  at  the 
sheets  of  lightning  that  now  and 
acain  faced  the  underside  of  the  sky. 
The  air  was  tense  and  held  in  its 
grasp  some  terrifying  threat  with  a 
multiple  meaning  that  filled  the 
girl  with  swift  premonition.  Now 
she  sensed  the  meaning  of  the  de- 
layed crisis.  There  were  several 
storms  getting  into  a  meeting-place 
over  her  head. 

"Well,  I  can  do  the  rite  and  then 
get  back  before  they  get  together," 
Maggie  thought,  running  with  grow- 
ing fright  and  haste  down  the  famil- 
iar path,  past  the  old  cherry  tree,  now 
dropping  thousands  of  petals  upon  the 
spaded  ground,  past  the  back  of  the 
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old  cowsheds  and  then  thru  the  open- 
ing between  the  osage  hedge  and  wire 
fence  of  the  corn  patch. 

She  stooped  and  removed  her  shoes. 
For  this  thing  that  she  had  to  do  was 
to  walk  barefooted  at  midnight  around 
the  treasured  cornfield  in  a  sin- 
gle white  garment,  alone.  It  was  an 
ancient  rite,  and  one  that  none  but  a 
young  woman  might  do. 

Maggie  started  to  round  up  the 
field  in  her  bare  feet,  wishing  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  not 
been  born  a  woman.  But  she  struck  out 
bravely,  and  had  reached  the  end  of 


tered,  almost  wishing  he  would  come 
back.  "Where  are  you?"  she  called 
out,  but  she  thought  it  another  per- 
son who  was  speaking.  "He — he's  up 
to  something,"  she  stammered  and 
shuddered  confusedly,  as  she  went  on 
in  the  drench  and  thunder  and  flash 
of  the  storm,  her  feet  sinking  deeper 
in  the  soil  as  it  soaked  up  the  flood 
that  fell  about  her.  "Oh,  I  can't  do  it 
— I  can't!"  she  declared  at  last,  as  she 
rounded  the  first  corner. 

She  sank  down  upon  the  corner 
edge  that  was  unplowed,  and  clung 
to  the  tufts  of  clover  left  there  undis- 
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the  osage"  hedge  where  it  gave  upon 
the  highway,  when  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  revealed  the  form  of  a  man 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  low, 
thick  hedge.  She  gave  a  quick  gasp. 
Then  came  another  flash,  and  she 
knew  the  man. 

"Why,  Alf  Smith — you  spy!"  she 
cried  out.  "What  are  you  doing 
here?" 

Her  voice  was  so  changed  that  she 
scarcely  knew  it,  and  the  anger  that 
rose  along  with  her  fright  choked  off 
what  she  might  have  said  to  the  one 
rival  in  Harmon  for  the  corn  prize. 
But  the  storm  gave  her  another  flash, 
and  she  saw  the  man  running  with  all 
speed  down  the  road. 

"I'll  bet  he  thought  I  was  a  ghost," 
Maggie  muttered,  and  took  a  few  more 
hurried  steps  in  the  soft  edge  of  the 
field.  She  shivered  as  a  cold  gust 
struck  her  body  and  the  rain  began 
to  beat  down  as  if  suddenly  let  out  of 
a  great  sheet. 

"Alf  Smith— Alf  Smith,"  she  chat- 


turbed  by  Jeff.  Afterward  she  won- 
dered why  she  sat  there  and  let  the 
tempest  beat  upon  her  without  one 
thought  of  calling  Jeff  to  her  aid.  But 
her  shivering  fright  drove  out  all  idea 
of  rescue  of  every  sort. 

"Why,  the  fieldmice  have  a  shelter, 
but  I — I  shall  die  here — I  shall  die 
here — o-ooh!"  she  thought. 

She  stumbled  up  against  the  beat- 
ing rain,  and  hurried  along  a  little 
farther  toward  the  south  face  of  the 
field,  her  white  garment  clinging  fast 
as  if  glued  to  her  pink  body.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  whole  heavens  opened 
with  a  great  light,  and  for  an  instant 
the  new  dairy  gleamed  white  in  its 
glare. 

Jeff  was  over  there!  Jeff  would 
save  her!  Maggie  covered  her  ears 
as  the  inevitable  crash  followed  the 
glare,  and  then  bent  her  head  to  the 
torrent  of  water  that  fell.  It  pressed 
her  to  the  ground,  but  she  struggled 
up,  gasping  for  breath  as  if  she  were 
drowning. 


"Jeff— oh,  Jeff,  I'm  nearly  dead!" 
she  called,  and  then,  somehow,  she 
wriggled  thru  the  slippery  rails  of 
the  fence  and  hurried,  by  the  light 
of  successive  flashes,  to  his  window. 

"Jeff — Jeff!"  she  called  out,  tapping 
on  the  window-pane  with  a  long  stick. 
"Jeff!" 

The  weary  Jeff  roused  out  of  his 

dreamless  sleep. 

"Hello,  there!  Who  is  it?"  he  called 
out,  and  threw  up  the  window,  despite 
the  dash  of  water  that  he  got  on  his 
sleepy  face.  "That  you,  Miss  Marga- 
ret?" He  was  nearly  choked  with 
^ain  and  amazement. 

"Say,  Jeff  —  Alf  —  Smith  —  was" 
(choke)  "out — there"  (choke)  "and — 
he— thought — I"  (choke)  "a  ghost,  I 
guess!"  was  what  she  said,  bht  Jeff 
had  no  conception  of  her  meaning. 

Muttering  words  of  consternation, 
he  disappeared  and  pulled  on  his 
clothes,  the  image  of  a  demented 
maiden  silhouetted  before  his  distorted 
vision.  In  a  moment  he  had  found 
his  coat  and  another  for  the  girl,  and 
mid  the  rattle  and  flash  of  the  sky  ar- 
tillery, wrapped  her  shaking  body  in 
his  arms. 

"You  walking  in  your  sleep?"  he 
asked  finally,  as  he  led  her  against 
the  flood  of  water  and  wind  toward 
the  bars. 

"N-no-oo,  Jeff!"  she  tried  hard  to 
say,  but  he  did  not  hear  a  sound.  He 
saw  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  walk 
against  the  tempest,  but  he  dragged 
her  to  the  bars  and  got  her  thru  them 
some  way. 

"Oh!  Isn't  this  t-terrible,  Jeff?"  he 
heard.  "I  wish  I  hadn't  done  it!  But 
Alf  Smith  " 

The  roar  of  the  thunder  deafened 
him  again,  and  with  the  little  that  he 
did  hear  his  heart  seemed  to  go  down 
like  a  plummet  of  lead.  Here  were 
Maggie  and  Alf  Smith  mixed  up  again 
— again!  What  was  it  all  about?  Jeff 
put  an  end  to  the  puzzle  by  lifting 
Maggie's  dripping  form  in  his  muscu- 
lar arms  and  running  with  great 
strides  to  the  kitchen  door. 

"There,"  he  said,  as  he  set  her 
down  in  a  dry  spot,  "I  guess  you're 
home  now,  Miss  Margaret.  In  the 
morning  we  can  see  better." 

He  ran  out  again  into  the  raging 
tempest  and  was  seen  no  more. 

"Jeff — Jeff,"  moaned  the  girl,  as  sh€ 
sank  to  the  floor,  "I'm  going  to  fee 
better!" 

And,  curiously  enough,  she  felt  the 
storm  lessen  with  her  unsought  prom- 
ise of  repentance.  Then,  miserably, 
she  crept  upstairs  and  got  into  some- 
thing warm  and  dry,  wrapped  a  cot- 
ton blanket  about  her,  and  lay  down 
to  get  what  sleep  she  could  before 
morning. 

When  she  awoke  out  of  her  fitful 
sleep,  there  lay  the  sublimity  of  a 
June  sunshine  upon  the  drenched  land. 
Maggie  saw  it  as  she  hastily  dressed. 
Jeff  saw  it  as  he  went  about  his  early 
chores.  But  his  eyes  had  something 
else  besides  a  vision  of  sublimity  in 
them.  It  was  a  questioning  wonder 
that  asked  every  animal  he  cared  for 
why  Miss  Margaret  was  out  in  the 
night — why  Alf  Smith  had  come  to  the 
Price  farm — what  could  it  all  mean? 

Maggie  made  pancakes  that  morn- 
ing. They  were  made  with  butter- 
milk and  white  flour — big,  juicy,  fluffy 
pancakes,  as  large  around  as  the  fry- 
ing pan,  aEd  piled  one  on  the  other 
with  melting  butter  and  sugar.  She 
cut  the  pile  into  thirds,  and  gave  each 
one  of  the  family  a  triangle  of.  the 
concoction.  Jeff  smiled  broadly  at 
sight  of  it.  He  never  could  resist  that 
dish,  so  toothsome  was  it. 

Maggie  met  his  eyes  with  a  smile  of 
mystery,  its  candor  promising  a 
speedy  explanation  of  the  night's  es- 
capade. 

"A  fine  storm  last  night,  Miss  Mar- 
garet," he  remarked,  not  without  dif- 
fidence, as  he  sipped  at  his  coffee. 

The  girl  evaded  the  remark.  Her 
eyes  left  his  face  and  fled  to  the  grate, 
where  much  paper  had  been  heaped 
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with  some  dry  sticks  of  wood.  From 
here  her  eyes  slid  to  the  mantelshelf 
above,  where  lay  her  "Wonder  Book." 
She  turned  back  at  him  with  pursed 
lips. 

"What  of  it?"  she  asked,  shortly. 
'Why  don't  you  ask  me  how  I  am, 
his  morning,  and  what  I  went  out  for 
last  night?  I'll  bet  you're  eaten  up  in- 
ie    with    a    mad — mad— mad  dog — 
luse  you  want  to  know  what  I  went 
out  for  last  night.   But  you  don't  have 
to  ask  if  you  don't  want  to." 

She  flew  about  nervously  doing 
fidgety  things  to  the  table  furniture 
nd  the  chairs.  They  were  alone,  for 
Daddy  never  ate  breakfast  with  "the 
amily." 

Jeff  let  her  nervousness  fall  all 
over  him  while  he  devoured  in  silence 
e  delicious  cakes.  He  only  glanced 
t  her  once,  trying  to  invite  with  a 
look  her  confidence. 
"Jeff."  she  said,  standing  opposite 
im  with  one  hand  on  the  back  of  her 
own  chair,  "you've  got  to  promise  me 
that  you  will  never  tell  a  living  soul 
about  last  night." 

Now  his  eyes  reproached  her. 
"Why,  I  wasn't  going  to!"  he  pro- 
tested. 

"Well,  you'd  better  not,"  she  threat- 
ened sharply. 
Then,  with  the  frown  still  on  her 
row,   she   turned   and   lighted  the 
apers  in  the  grate  with    a  match. 

en  it  was  blazing  she  reached  for 
e  "Wonder  Book"  and  laid  it  on  the. 
es.    Jeff  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  stared  helplessly. 

*1  wouldn't  do  it,"  ne  insisted  in- 
anely enough,  considering  the  trouble 
i  book  had  caused  him.  Maggie 
ipped  him  up  with: 
'I  will,  too,  do  it,  Jeff  Wheeler,  and 
a  good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish!  Since 
last  night  I  don't  care  whether  we 
in  that  old  prize  or  not.  But  you've 
»t  to  promise,  Jeff.  Don't  you  dare 
to  tell — prize  or  no  prize — corn  or  no 
corn — cross  your  heart  and  hope  to 
lie!" 

Jeff  nodded  his  ready  promise. 

■  iThe  field  looks  fine  this  morning," 
he  assured  her,  earnestly,  trying  to 

Believe  her  embarrassment.  "You 
•ought  to  go  out  and  see  it.   Not  a  sin- 

■  gle  stalk  is  lodged,  in  spite  of  all  that 

■  wind  and  raving  and  tearing  and 
.  washing.    Gee,  but  that  was  a  storm!" 

Maggie  rewarded  him  with  a  sniff. 
"Of  course  you'll  want  to  say  the  corn 
stands  up  because  it  was  planted  right 
Jot  something,"  she  said,  with  an  edge 
her  voice  he  could  never  get  used 
"but  look  a-here,  Jeff  Wheeler,  you 
see  If  you  can  explain  what  Alf  Smith 
was  out  there  on  the  road  side  of  the 
osage  hedge  for."  , 
Jeff  took  a  quick  breath. 
"I  can't,"  he  replied,  his  eyes  star- 
lg  at  the  curling  covers  of  the  "Won- 
er  Book"  now  in  their  agony  of  flame 
and  smoke.    "That's  what  gets  me! 
At  first  I  sure  thought  you  walking  in 
your  sleep  and  dreaming  about  Alf." 
"No  such  thing!"  snapped  Maggie. 
I  guess  I  know  I  saw  him.    And  I 
jop't  like  him  enough  to  go  and  dream 
about  him."    Jeff    breathed  easier. 
Yet  his  curiosity  was  not  appeased. 
"I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,"  Maggie 
I  went  on  more  calmly,  "I  think  he  was 
I  there  for  no  good.    Maybe  he  was  try- 
1  lng  to  put  a  spell  on  our  field  so  we 
1  wouldn't  get  the  prize.  I've — I've  read 
t  of  such  things." 

Here   her   eyes   wandered   to  the 
blaze  and  smolder  of  the  source  of 
her  wisdom.    She  lifted  them  half  de- 
fiantly as  Jeff  replied. 
I     "I  wouldn't  say  that,"  he  advised. 
I  "I'd  hate  to  say  that  of  him.  Why, 
'   'twould  be  a  criminal  who'd  want  to 
do  it.    Not  that  'twould  hurt  the  field 
any  if  he  did  try,"  he  added,  hoping 
'•  that  she  would  see  the  matter  as  he 
did,  "but  I'd  rather  think  he  was  pass- 
ing along  the  road  and  wanted  to  take 
?  a  look  at.  our  field — by  lightning.  And 
he  went  away  after  he  saw  it.  And 
by  and  by  you  and  I'll  go  out  and  take 
a  good  look  at  it  ourselves  by  broad 
daylight,  and  wc  how  it  looks  without 
any  of  his  help." 

"We  will,"   agreed    Maggie,  good- 
natured  at  last.    She  turned  her  back 
I  on  the  charred  remains  of  her  book, 
and    added,    "Anyway,    I'm    sure  I 
■>t  soared  hirn  good,  by  the  way  he  was 
1  Tunning  when  I  last  saw  him." 


They  laughed  together,  which  was 
a  rare  event  in  their  two  lives,  and 
with  this  small  token  Jeff  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  surely  rising  to 
the  level  of  the  heiress,  that  the  hin- 
dering barrier  of  pride  and  resent- 
ment and  scorn  would  eventually  dis- 
appear between  them.  His  eyes  rested 
a  very  brief  moment  on  the  "Wonder 
Book."  with  its  charred  leaves  still 
fast  to  the  binding.  Then,  as  he  left 
the  room,  he  unconsciously  prayed: 

"So  perish  the  hit-or-miss  methods 
of  farming  it!" 

CHAPTER  XIV 
TOGETHER  the  two  young  people 
walked  toward  the  cornfield.  The 
ground  under  their  feet  was  spongy 
with  the  recent  rain,  just  as  it  had 
been  on  the  September  morning  when 
Maggie  first  showed  Jeff  the  big  stone 
pile.  There  remained  of  it  now  noth- 
ing but  the  largest  bowlders  that 
could  not  be  used  in  building  unless 
they  were  hewn  or  blasted  into  the 
right  shape  and  size.  Maggie,  whose 
shoes  had  been  lost  in  the  storm,  had 
slipped  her  feet  into  the  old  mascu- 
line footwear  that  she  had  worn  on 
a  former  occasion.  But  neither  Jeff 
nor  Maggie  had  a  care  for  dress,  nor 
a  thought  for  the  past  or  of  what  had 
been  accomplished  on  the  twenty 
acres  since  Jeff  came  starving  to  the 
Price  homestead. 

They  were  thinking  of  Alf  Smith, 
of  his  mysterious  errand  at  midnight, 
to  the  osage  hedge,  the  one  spot  from 
which  the  corn  patch  could  be  seen 
from  the  public  road. 

The  old  cherry  tree  sprinkled  them 
with  petals  as  they  passed  under  it, 
now  standing  alone  since  the  old  car- 
riage house  had  been  removed,  and 
the  humid  sunshine  beat  upon  them 
from  the  blue  above  with  a  very  fervid 
benediction  such  as  Maggie  soon  de- 
plored. 

"It's  too  hot,"  she  said,  shielding 
her  eyes  with  one  hand,  "but  it  will 
dry  out  my  hair.  I  ought  to  let  it  all 
loose  so  it  will  dry  quicker  in  this  hot 
sun." 

"That's  what  I  think,  too,"  Jeff  re- 
plied heartily,  and  smiled  down  at  her 
with  a  sudden,  deeper  red  in  his 
cheeks.  But  the  girl  added  inno- 
cently: 

"I  put  a  pillowcase  over  my  hair 
last  night  so  it  would  dry  good  and 
quick.  It's  almost  dry  now.  If  it 
wasn't  such  a  mop  it  would  be  all 
dry  by  this  time,  every  bit." 

"It  shines  this  morning,  all  right," 
Jeff  said,  not  daring  to  venture  more 
of  what  he  felt  toward  "the  heiress" 
of  the  place. 

That  in  his  present  elation  he  could 
honestly  have  added  more,  goes  with- 
out saying.  For  now  he  could  hope 
for  a  real  cooperation  on  the  girl's 
part;  now  the  "Wonder  Book's"  bane- 
ful influence  was  done;  now  he  could 
have  a  clear  road  for  the  ideas  he  had 
learned  on  the  professor's  modern 
farm;  now  he  could  work  out  the 
science  of  farming,  of  treating  the 
soil — that  is,  until  Daddy  Price  was 
able  to  get  out  of  doors  and  "oversee" 
the  work.  Jeff  had  misgivings  there. 
Daddy's  health  was  steadily  improv- 
ing, and  before  many  weeks  he  would 
be  trying  to  dictate  to  his  farmhand 
how  the  work  should  be  done.  Still, 
Jeff  felt  elated  as  he  walked  by  Mag- 
gie's side  to  view  with  her  the  field 
of  their  ardent  hopes. 

The  spot  where  Alf  Smith  had  stood 
was  •  pointed  out,  and  his  footsteps 
were  discovered  in  the  soft  ground 
among  the  weeds  that  his  feet  had 
pushed  aside.  They  studied  the  corn 
for  a  sign  of  harm,  but  found  nothing 
in  the  tender,  pushing  green  shoots  to 
Justify  their  fears.  Maggie  strode 
around  it  looking  critically  at  the  hills 
until  she  came  to  her  shoes  lying 
where  the  storm  had  pressed  her  to 
the  ground.  She  sprang  upon  them 
excitedly. 

"Oh,  I  never  can  wear  them  again!" 
she  cried,  holding  them  up,  pulpy  with 
the  drenching  they  had  had.  "And  I 
can't  buy  another  pair,  either.  They 
were  all  I  had  for  best — for  church — 
for  anywhere.  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear 
me ! " 

Here  a  meadow  lark  thrilled  out  a 
violent  protest  to  Maggie's  cry,  and 
several  bobolinks  flew  up  from  the 


oatfield  beyond,  flashing  their  bits  of 
white  plumage  to  the  sun  as  they  rose 
warbling  with  happiness. 

"But  anyway,"  Maggie  continued, 
tucking  the  wet  shoes  under  her  arm, 
"anyway,  I  hope  Alf  Smith  thought  I 
was  a  ghost.  He  would,  too,  if  I 
hadn't  told  him  he  was  a  spy.  Of 
course  he'd  know  my  voice.  But,  oh! 
What  was  he  here  for,  Jeff?  I  wish 
you'd  tell  me." 

"I  can't,"  Jeff  replied,  shaking  his 
head  dubiously. 

"He  wanted  to  see  the  corn  on  the 
sly,"  she  declared,  with  plenty  of 
scorn.  "I  know  him!  He  wouldn't 
come  and  ask  to  see  it.  He's  afraid 
ours  is  better  than  his,  I  s'pose.  And 
if  he  knows  when  he's  well  off,  he'll 
keep  mum  about  what  he  saw." 

Jeff's  face  clouded  over,  and  his  full 
lips  settled  grimly  at  the  corners. 
Maggie  had  touched  upon  a  point  that 
might  prove  to  be  a  tender  one.  Alf 
Smith,  with  a  little  judicious  lying, 
could  set  the  village  of  Harmon  agog 
with  gossip,  gossip  that  would  not  be 
pleasant  for  a  young  girl  to  hear 
about.  It  would  not  be  pleasant  for 
Jeff  to  hear  about,  either,  and  he 
turned  the  case  over  in  his  mind  care- 
fully as  the  two  walked  back  thru  the 
meadow  to  the  house  yard;  and  when 
he  had  left  Maggie  bending  over  her 
young  chicks,  he  had  decided  what  he 
would  do  to  protect  her  name  from 
the  possibility  of  scandal. 

He  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  his 
plan,  once  it  was  made. 

"Alf  wouldn't  be  likely  to  mention 
it,"  he  thought,  as  he  went  out  to  meet 
the  Bradley  auto  that  had  stopped  for 
the  week's  supply  of  butter,  "but  I'll 
make  sure  that  he  doesn't." 

As  soon  as  the  butter  that  was  al- 
ways labeled  "Spring  Brook  Dairy" 
was  safely  stored  away  in  the  refrig- 
erator that  Mr.  Bradley  had  fitted  up 
in  one  end  of  his  auto,  Jeff  told  his 
former  employer  that  he  would  "go 
along."  He  climbed  in  and  was 
whirled  over  the  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  station  at  Harmon,  from 
which,  as  a  penniless,  hungry  lad,  he 
had  alighted  less  than  a  year  before. 
He  had  made  a  place  for  himself 
since  that  night.  He  had  a  home  now, 
and  also  a  family  whose  honor  he 
would  dutifully  defend. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  train  arrived 
he  saw  the  butter  transferred  to  a 
refrigerator  car  and  safely  off  to  the 
city.  He  looked  about  for  Alf  Smith, 
but  he  was  not  among  the  farmers 
who  had  come  with  milk  and  butter  to 
meet  the  train.  So  he  asked  Mr.  Brad- 
ley to  let  him  make  a  call  on  Alf 
while  the  auto  was  waiting  for  its 
owner  to  get  thru  with  his  errands  in 
town. 

"I'll  go  along,"  Mr.  Bradley  said. 
"I  want  to  see  Alf's  corn." 

"All  the  better,"  Jeff  responded,  and 
off  they  started  for  the  mile  run  north 
of  the  village. 

They  found  Alf  giving  his  father's 
stock  a  belated  breakfast,  and  at  sight 
of  his  visitors  he  changed  color,  but 
when  he  learned  their  errand  he 
stepped  into  the  auto  and  directed 
them  tc  his  field  of  prize  corn.  He 
had  planted  his  seed  earlier  than  Jeff 
did  his  seed  corn,  and  he  admitted 
that  he  had  used  the  best  of  the  corn- 
crib  product.  No,  he  had  not  used  a 
disc  plow — it  was  too  much  hard  work. 
The  shoots  of  corn  in  his  field  were 
several  inches  taller  than  Jeff's,  but 
looked  thrifty  and  promising.  Mr. 
Bradley  praised  the  field  unstintingly, 
and- Jeff  remarked: 

"Now  that  we  have  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
car  with  us,  we  might  take  him  along 
and  see  what  he  thinks  of  the  Price 
cornfield." 

"Sure  thing.  We  can  fetch  him 
back  inside  of  twenty  minutes.  Is  it 
a  go?"  Mr.  Bradley  turned  to  Alf, 
but  put  on  speed  before  Alf  had  stam- 
mered out  a  refusal. 

Mr.  Bradley  hoard  no  refusal.  He 
was  speeding  explosively  down  to  the 
road,  and  neither  heard  Alf  nor  saw 
Jeff's  twinkle  of  joy  at  the  way  his 
plan  was  being  unconsciously  pushed 
by  his  good  neighbor.  Jeff  could  have 
hugged  himself  with  joy,  especially, 
when  on  glancing  at  Alf,  he  saw  cha- 
grin, defiance,  fear  and  nonchalance 
surge  one  at  a  time  over  the  sunburned 
face. 


"I've  kidnaped  him,"  he  thought, 
"and  now  if  Maggie  will  only  play  up 

to  the  game  "   He  fell  to  whistling 

thru  his  teeth.  His  mind  worked  rap- 
idly, for  him,  as  he  was  usually  de- 
liberate but  positive  in  his  mental 
processes;  and  by  the  time  the  auto 
whirled  in  at  the  Price  gate  he  was 
ready  to  keep  his  hold,  figuratively 
speaking,  upon  the  prisoner.  Figura- 
tively speaking,  he  had  Alf  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  grasp. 

"Hold  hard,  Mr.  Bradley!"  he  called 
out,  as  they  approached  the  house.  "I 
want  to  speak  to  Miss  Margaret  be- 
fore we  go  to  the  field." 

He  leaped  out  and  ran  in  upon  Mag- 
gie, who  was  giving  an  extra  polish 
to  the  cook  stove.  His  interview  with 
her  was  a  mystery  to  the  two  men  out- 
side. It  was  an  argument  that  had 
in  it  only  a  few  sentences;  then  a 
request;  a  refusal;  a  quickly  given 
reason,  and  a  final  agreement. 

Then  Jeff  ran  out  and  leaped  in  be- 
side Alf,  and  off  they  drove  to  the  field 
of  corn. 

As  a  prisoner  Alf  looked  the  part. 
He  looked  at  the  field  with  lowered 
lids.  He  answered  Mr.  Bradley's  en- 
thusiasm in  monosyllables.  He  was 
evidently  embarrassed  about  some- 
thing, and  Jeff  knew  it  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  grip  on  his  neck. 

He  determined  to  tighten  the  grasp 
by  breaking  in  on  the  scrutiny  of  the 
field  with  a  remark  about  Maggie.  He 
had  a  mental  picture  just  now  of  a 
young  girl  beating  frantically  with 
batter  and  spoon  near  a  glowing  firo 
and  a  hot  frying  pan,  and  just  as  Ali 
had  managed  to  assert  that  his  corn 
was  three  inches  ahead  of  Jeff's,  he 
remarked : 

"Mr.  Bradley,  the  prize  is  Alf's — 
just  now.  He  got  the  start  of  me  in 
the  planting.  Say,  it's  my  treat!  Come 
on  up  to  the  house  and  have  some- 
thing. Miss  Maggie's  at  her  famous 
pancakes." 

"She  is?  Say,"  exploded  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, "since  she  went  away  from  our 
house  I  haven't  had  a  decent  plateful. 
I'm  for  Miss  Maggie!" 

Jeff  beamed  at  this  and  threw  a 
glance  at  Alf  as  the  auto  was  hastily 
turned  and  speeded  back  toward  the 
house.  As  soon  as  it  stopped  at  the 
back  door,  Mr.  Bradley  and  Jeff  each 
took  Alf  ceremoniously  by  an  arm, 
and  joyfully  urged  him  in  upon  a 
young  girl  who  was  presiding  with  a 
flushed  face  over  a  heap  of  big  and 
fluffy  pancakes  juicy  with  butter  and 
sweetness  that  was  running  over  at 
the  edges. 

Maggie  gave  one  scornful  glance  at 
the  prisoner,  who  was  muttering  in- 
audible growls  in  his  throat,  and  then 
smiled  a  quick  welcome. 

"You  go  right  in  to  the  dining-room 
and  sit  down,"  she  ordered,  with  an 
arch  smile  at  her  big  blond  neighbor,  - 
"and  I'll  bring  in  the  coffee  and  con- 
fectionery." 

And  while  Mr.  Bradley  was  deplor- 
ing again  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a 
young  fellow,  since  Maggie  was  so 
charming,  Alf  Smith  was  deposited  in 
a  chair  and  made  to  eat  Maggie's  pan- 
cakes, over  which  he  gulped  and 
choked;  but  finally,  after  some  of  his 
embarrassment  had  worn  away,  he 
showed  a  clean  plate  and  an  empty 
coffee  cup. 

Afterward,  when  Alf  had  gulped  a 
word  of  thanks  to  his  hostess,  he  was 
conducted  in  state  to  the  auto  and 
driven  home,  Mr.  Bradley  acting  as 
unconscious  police  persuasion. 

"Now,  I  guess  you've  stopped  his 
mouth,  Miss  Margaret,"  Jeff  drawled, 
as  they  two  watched  the  auto  disap- 
pear "He'll  keep  mum  about  seeing 
you  at  midnight  in  the  cornfield  in  a 
big  storm." 

"He'd  better!"  Maggie  retorted,  and 
left  him  to  answer  a  call  from  Daddy. 
And  on  Sunday,  when  she  next  saw 
Alf,  at  church,  and  he  deferentially 
took  off  his  hat  to  her,  she  knew  that 
Jeff  was  right.  ..,„, 

The    weeks    passed,    and  nothing 
came  of  the  adventure  that Jg*» 
shamed  the  girls  sense  or  w 
discretion.   She  fang  »t  her  WO  r* 
jeff  whistled  cheerily  with .tn 
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7001— Ladles'  Shirtwaist— Cut  to 

sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. This  practical  waist  has  a 
plain  back,  which  extends  over 
the  shoulders,  forming  a  small 
yoke  to  which  the  fronts  are  at- 
tached after  being  gathered  at  the 
top.  The  closing  is  at  the  front 
and  leaves  the  neck  open,  with  a 
small  fancy  collar  as  a  finish. 

7i>SL'   Boys'  Russian  Suit— Cut 

in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  A  wave 
of  welcome  always  reaches  the 
Russian  suit,  made  in  fabric  com- 
bination, like  this  one  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  blouse  with  coat  clos- 
ing is  belted  at  a  lowered  waist- 
line with  contrasting  goods.  The 
straight  trousers  are  of  the  regu- 
lation cut. 

7934— Ladies'   Shirtwaist  —  Cut 

in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
use.  This  "vestee"  shirtwaist,- 
with  collar  and  front  band  in  dark 
material,  and  with  narrow  ruf- 
fles of  the  material  outlining 
them,  has  the  "something  differ- 
ent" air  that  is  always  prized. 
The  fronts  of  the  blouse  are  gath- 
ered at  the  shoulder  seams  for 
"fit." 

79C0 — Girls'  Apron — Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  One  of  the 
season's  ideas  in  aprons  for  a  girl 
of  school  age  is  here  illustrated. 
The  first  advantage  is  its  bein,? 
cut  in  one  piece.  The  back  straps 
cross  at  the  waistline  and  extend 
to  the  shoulders,  where  they  but- 
ton to  the  ends  of  the  front  sec- 
tion. 

7581— Girls'  Middy  Dress— Cut 

in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
This  dress  has  the  underwaist 
fastening  at  the  back  and  made 
without  sleeves.  To  this  is  at- 
tached the  side  plaited  skirt. 
The  middy  jacket  slips  on  over 
the  head.  The  neck  is  finished 
with  sailor  collar  and  band  cuffs 
finish  the  long,  plain  sleeves. 

8001— Ladies'    Dress  —  Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  proper  autumn  model  for 
practical  wear  is  shown  in  this 
illustration.  The  blouse  is  made 
with  body  and  short  sleeves  in 
one-piece  or  with  set-in  long 
sleeves.  The  collar,  sleeve  cuff, 
belt  and  pocket  are  made  in  op- 
posing color  to  suit  the  prevail- 
ing model.  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
three  gores. 

7459— Ladies'  Skirt — Cut  in  sizes 
22  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 
Quite  in  line  with  present  de- 
mands for  fancy  cut  in  all  gar- 
ments, this  skirt  has  three  gores 
with  a  decorative  yoke  at  the  up- 
per part.  This  leaves  the  lower 
gores  with  a  point  in  the  center 
'of  front  and  back. 

8003— Maternity  Dress— Cut  in 

sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. From  the  fashion  stand- 
point, this  dress  lacks  nothing  in 
appeal.  The  surplice  waist  with 
revers  fronts  in  contrasting  note 
— to  show  an  attractive  chemi- 
sette that  fills  the  long  V  neck — 
adds  much  to  the  graceful  lines 
of  the  garment.  The  skirt  is 
gathered. 

To  keep  apace  with  the  fash- 
ions for  fall  and  winter  is  indeed 
a  matter  that  does  not  require 
many  mental  turnovers,  even 
tho  a  woman  may  not  be  a  par- 
ticularly good  seamstress  nor 
have  a  pleasingly  full  purse.  The 
first  reason  is  that  the  simplest 
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styles  have  strongest  indorse- 
ment; then,  the  paper  pattern 
shows  the  least  inexperienced 
how  to  put  pieces  and  parts  to- 
gether, and  is  a  great  saving  and 
a  source  of  intense  satisfaction. 

The  prevailing  mode  is  for  a 
combination  of  materials,  and  it 
is  a  fortunate  dispensation  of 
Fashion  that  it  is  so,  for  one  can 
remodel  a  garment  that  has  not 
given  full  service,  making  part  of 
one  fabric  and  color,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  another,  and  no 
one  need  know  that  the  garment 
has  had  a  past;  besides,  all  real 
style  folks  are  doing  the  same 
thing. 

In  waists  and  blouses  the  nov- 
elties appear  to  be  in  the  collar 
treatment — collars  are  often  very 
broad,  outlined  with  a  frill  of  ma- 
terial, with  the  trimming  repeated 
on  smart  cuffs;  still  another  fea- 
ture is  the  front  band,  either  in 
self  material  or  contrasting 
goods,  but  its  use  is  optional. 

The  yoke  ^ect  in  skirts  is  too 
great  a  favorite  not  to  carry  into 
midwinter.  To  complete  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  garment,  buttons 
still  claim  attention. 

The  dress  with  its  waist  worn 
over  the  skirt,  and  apparently  re- 
lated to  the  family  of  the  Russian 
blouse,  makes  a  most  serviceable 
and  sightly  outfit  for  any  out-of- 
home  use. 

For  the  "near  grown-ups,"  no 
matter  what  the  latest  caprices 
of  fashion  may  be,  the  middy 
dress  dares  and  does,  and  among 
all  others  gains  highest  reward. 

Send  for  Our  Fashion 


Quarterly 


We  have  published  and  have 
ready  for  mailing  our  fall  Fashion 
Quarterly,  illustrated  with  about 
400  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and 
children.  It  is  printed  in  colors 
and  contains  many' valuable  dress- 
making hints.  Will  be  sent  to  any 
a'ddress  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  inclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  inclose  10c  for 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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Needlework  Department 

Lace  for  Edge  of  Set  of  Doilies 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  attractive  lace  edge,  while 
pleasing,  is  very  simple  and  can 
be  made  for  any  sizes  of  doilies.  The 
model  is  a  9  inch  doily  when  com- 
pleted, having  a  center  of  4%  inches 
of  linen.  This  center  is  of  damask 
having  small  polka  dots  close  to- 
gether. The  material  is  not  expen- 
sive and  a  half  yard  will  make  a 
medium  sized  centerpiece  and  a  set 
^of  doilies.  Being  all  white,  this  set 
c  an  be  used  as  often  as  desired  with- 
out fear  of  its  wearing  out.  The 
numerous  trips  to  the  laundry  will 
only  make  it  fresh  and  attractive. 


No.  37— Tea  Apron— This  design  is 
stamped  on  pure  white  Irish  linen  and 
when  worked  makes  a  beautiful  apron 
to  slip  on  after  coming  from  the  dirty 
kitchen.  Included  are  the  material  for 
strings  and  a  pocket  and  ,six  skeins  of 
cotton  floss  for  working  the  design.  It 
will  be  sent  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


No.  4017— Child's  Dress— This  pretty 
dress  design  for  the  child  is  stamped 
on  1%  yards  of  colored  linene.  Includ- 
ed is  six  skeins  of  cotton  floss.  It  may 
be  had  in  the  following  colors:  Tan. 
bine,  pink,  gray  and  mauve.  Sent  for  a 
club  of  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business  amounting  to  $1.50. 


No.  4019— Child's  Rompers— The  de- 
sign for  the  rompers  comes  on  the  same 
material  and  in  the  same  colors  as  tne 
dress.  It  may  also  be  obtained  for  a 
club  of  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business  amounting  to  $1.50. 


No.  306— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  pure 
linen  Russia  crash,  size  17x22  inches, 
Including  tan  Holland  linene  back  and 
four  skeins  of  colored  floss.  Glv^n  with 
a  year's  subscription  to  The  Farming 
Business  for  $1.00. 


Seventh  Row — Fan  over  fan,  1  do 
cr  into  each  of  the  next  12  sts,  3  ch 
sts,  fan  over  fan,  2  ch  sts,  fan  over 
fan,  *  2  ch  sts,  3  do  cr,  repeat  *  twice, 
2  ch  sts,  fan  over  fan,  3  ch  sts,  fan 
over  fan,  7  ch  sts,  turn. 

Eighth  Row — Fan  over  fan,  3  ch 
sts,  fan  over  fan,  2  ch  sts,  fan  over 
first  ch,  2  ch  sts,  fan  over  next  ch, 
2  ch  sts,  fan  over  fan,  3  ch  sts,  fan 
over  fan,  3  ch  sts,  1  do  cr  into  each 
of  the  next  14  sts,  fan  over  fan,  7 
ch  sts,  turn. 

Nintfi  Row — Fan  over  fan,  1  do  cr 
into  each  of  the  next  17  sts,  *  3  ch 


N'umber  30  mercerized  crochet  cot- 
ton is  used. 

Start  with  9  ch  sts,  1st  row:  1  do 
cr,  into  the  8th  st,  2  do  cr,  into  the 
same  st,  2  ch  sts,  3  do  cr,  1  si  cr, 
into  the  last  st,  7  ch  sts,  turn. 

Second  Row — 3  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  3 
do  cr,  all  over  2  ch  sts  of  previous 
row,  form  1  fan,  7  ch  sts,  turn. 

Third  Row — Fan  over  fan,  3  ch  sts, 
*  3  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *  twice 
all  over  7  ch  sts  of  1st  row,  7  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Fourth  Row — Fan  over  first  ch,  2 
ch  sts,  fan  over  next  ch,  3  ch  sts,  1 
do  cr,  into  each  of  the  first  3  do  cr 
of  fan  of  previous  row,  fan  over  fan, 
7  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fifth  Row — Fan  over  fan,  1  do  cr, 
into  each  of  the  next  6  do  cr,  3  ch 
sts,  fan  over  fan,  2  ch  sts,  *  3  do  cr, 
2  ch  sts,  repeat  *  twice,  over  the  2 
ch  sts  of  previous  row,  fan  over  fan, 
7  ch  sts,  turn. 

Sixth  Row — Fan  over  fan,  3  ch  sts, 
fan  over  first  ch,  2  ch  sts,  fan  over 
next  ch,  2  ch  sts,  fan  over  fan,  3 
ch  sts,  1  do  cr  into  each  of  the  next 
9  sts,  fan  over  fan,  7  ch  sts,  turn. 


sts,  fan  over  fan,  repeat  *  twice,  2 
ch  sts,  fan  over  ch,  *  3  ch  sts,  fan 
over  fan,  repeat  *  twice,  7  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Tenth  Row — *  5  ch  sts,  1  si  cr, 
over  ch  center  of  fan,  repeat  twice  5 
ch  sts,  repeat  *  into  center  of  each 
fan,  5  ch  sts,  1  do  cr,  into  each  of 
the  next  20  sts,  fan  over  fan,  7  ch 
sts,  turn,  completing  the  pattern;  re- 
peat for  the  length  required  to  circle 
your  linen.  ■ 

On  the  last  row,  catch  the  center 
of  each  of  the  4  chs,  as  you  make 
the  20  do  cr,  fasten  and  break  thread. 

Fasten  thread  to  center  st,  of  7  ch 
sts,  with  *  1  si  cr,  5  ch  sts,  repeat  * 
at  each  loop;  these  sts  should  be 
made  tight,  and  draw  the  lace  into  a 
round  shape. 

Last  Row — 5  ch  sts,  *  1  do  cr,  1  ch 
st,  skip  2  sts,  repeat  *  for  this  row, 
join,  break  thread.  Make  a  narrow 
hem  on  the  linen  and  whip  the  lace 
to  it  with  fine  thread.  Featherstitch- 
ing  of  coarse  thread,  number  10  mer- 
cerized crochet  cotton,  covers  the 
stitches  of  the  hem  and  forms  a  fin- 
ish to  the  doily. 


Standardize  the  Kitchen 


THE  thinking  housewife  who  puts 
her  housework  on  a  systematic 
basis  is  bound  to  standardize  condi- 
tions, thereby  accomplishing  more 
and  better  work  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time,  energy  and  money. 
Standardizing  means  working  at  the 
right  height  with  the  proper  tools 
under  the  best  conditions  of  light, 
ventilation  and  comfort. 

How  many  women  stoop  unneces- 
sarily over  kitchen  tables,  sinks,  wash 


tubs  and  ironing  boards?  We  waste 
time  and  needless  walking  in  poorly- 
arranged  kitchens,  whereas,  if  our 
main  working  equipment  was  placed 
in  right  relation  to  our  smaller  equip- 
ment, much  waste  motion  would  be 
done  away  with. 

Think  over  carefully  the  efficiency 
of  your  kitchen  and  try  by  rearrang- 
ing the  equipment  you  have,  to  do 
more  work  and  better  work  in  le^s 
time. — Miriam  M.  Haynes,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 


No.  1501— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  ecru 
art  ticking,  size  21x21  inches,  including 
tan  Holland  linene  back  and  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1. 


1523— Animal  Stencil  Outfit— With 
this  stencil  outfit  any  child  can  be  con- 
tented for  hours  at  a  time.  It  consists 
of  six  animal  stencils  cut  on  a  special 
oiled  board,  twelve  cups  of  water  colors, 
two  mixing  pans,  two  brushes,  four 
tacks,  and  complete  instructions  for 
stenciling  and  mixing  water  colors.  All 
nicely  packed  in  a  neat  box.  This  out- 
fit will  be  given  with  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


No.  4048 — This  corset  cover  is  of  the 
very  finest  quality  of  nainsook  and  the 
design  is  new  and  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  set  of  initials  so  that  you  may 
work  the  initials  on  this  corset  cover  if 
you  choose  with  the  six  skeins  of  floss 
which  is  included.  Sent  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business 
for  $1.00. 


No.  1503— Pillow  Top— Stamped  and 
tinted  in  colors  on  tan  f***e, Btee  21* 
21  inches,  inc  luding  back  an% s'*sl<e;n| 
of  mercerized  colored  floss.  Sent  tor  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farming  Busi- 
ness for  $1.00. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


Getting  the  Answer 

A  little  boy  went  into  the  village 
shop  and  waited  for  some  one  to  no- 
tice him.  He  carried  a  sheet  of  writing 
paper  in  his  hand,  from  which  he 
glanced  from  time  to  time.  One  of 
the  assistants  came  to  him  finally, 
and  the  boy,  reading  from  his  paper, 
announced  in  a  singsong  voice: 

"My  mother  wants  ten  pound  of  rice, 
fifteen  pound  of  sugar,  twelve  pound 
of  oatmeal,  twenty  pound  of  " 

"Hold  on ! "  interrupted  the  assistant. 
"Not  so  fast.  Suppose  you  give  me 
that  paper  and  I'll  fill  out  the  order." 

But  the  boy  insisted  on  calling  out 
the  order  himself.  Two  other  assist- 
ants were  called  and  packed,  up  the 
goods.  He  wanted  all  kinds  of  things, 
and  asked  the  price  of  each  article, 
making  a  note  of  it  on  his  paper.  At 
last  the  counter  was  stacked  with 
packages  and  the  boy  wound  up  with 
ten  pounds  of  flour.  Then  he  said,  in 
his  singsong  voice: 

"How  much  does  my  mother  have 
to  pay  for  her  things?" 

One  of  the  men  counted  up  the  total 
and  the  boy  made  a  note  of  it  and 
started  off  out  of  the  shop. 

"Come  back  here!  Where  are  you 
going?"  they  all  cried. 

"Why,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  made  for 
the  door,  "that's  my  'rithmetic  les- 
son. I'll  have  to  know  it  in  the  morn- 
ing or  I'll  get  licked." 

Not  at  All  Scared 
A  very  clever  girl  had  taken  one  of 
the  principal  prizes,  and  her  friends 
crowded  around  her  at  the  end  of  the 
graduation  exercises  to  congratulate 
her. 

"My,  but  you  must  have  been  aw- 
fully afraid  you  wouldn't  get  it, 
Grace,"  said  one  of  her  friends,  "there 
were  so  many  contestants." 

"Scared!"  cheerfully  answered 
Grace.  "Not  on  your  life!  I  knew  I 
could  put  it  all  over  them  on  most  of 
the  subjects,  and  when  it  came  to  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  composition,  I  had 
'em  skinned  a  mile." 

Not  That  Long 
"That  was  a  long  letter  I  wrote  you 
the  other  day,"  said  the  lady  in  the 
suburbs. 

"Yes;  and  you  forgot  to  put  any 
stamp  on  it,"  said  the  city  lady. 
"Indeed ?" 

"Yes;  I  suppose  you  thought  it  was 
long  enough  to  reach  my  house  with- 
out a  stamp." 

SHE  HAS  LOTS  TO  LEARN 


NOT  GUILTY 


Judge — "I  fine  you  $10  each.  You  may  argue  about  war  all  you  like,  but 
you  mustn't  fight." 

Victim  (with  black  eye) — "We  weren't  arguing  about  war,  your  honor. 
We  were  arguing  about  how  peace  is  going  to  be  declared." 


First  Hen — "What  a  ridiculously 
giddy  costume  that  young  Miss  Ply- 
mouth has  on." 

Grandmother  Hen — "Oh,  she's  young 
yet.  Wait  till  she  has  known  the  sor- 
row of  setting  for  three  weeks  on  a 
china  egg  and  two  door  knobs.  She'll 
sober  down  then." 


Another  Apprehension 

I'll  be  scared  to  eat  an  oyster,  since  I 

heard  about  de  way 
Dem  submarines  has  been  a-prancin' 

up  an'  down  de  bay! 
Dey  kin  load  up  wif  explosions  as  dey 

come  a-swingin'  thru, 
Dey  ain'  supposed  to  do  it — but  sup- 

posin'  dat  dey  do? 

Dar  ain'  no  way  o'  tellin'  jes'  what 
makes  an  oyster  good, 

He  can't  say  nuffin  'bout  it,  an'  he 
wouldn't  if  he  could. 

I  dunno  what  'ud  happen  if  by  acci- 
dent I'd  bite 

An'  oyster  dat  had  fed  hisself  on 
cast-off  dynamite! 

A  Real  Grievance 

"So  you  have  been  called  on  to  make 
some  campaign  speeches?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Republican  states- 
man. 

"I  dare  say  it  won't  be  hard  for  you 
to  find  fault  with  the  party  in  power?" 

"No,  indeed.  The  very  fact  that  it  is 
in  power  will  be  enough  to  keep  my 
tongue  wagging  until  election  day." 

Realism  on  the  Stage 

The  Author — "Well,  how  did  you 
like  my  play?" 

The  Critic — "Oh,  it  was  very  nice." 

The  Author — "Didn't  you  think  the 
church  scene  realistic?" 

The  Critic — "Intensely  so.  Why,  a 
great  many  of  us  actually  went  to 
sleep  while  it  was  on." 

Didn't  Notice  the  Scenery 

"I  hear  you  came  back  over  a  scenic 
route?" 

"Er — yes.    So  I  did." 

"I  presume  you  enjoyed  the  trip?" 

"Immensely.  We  got  up  a  game  of 
cards  that  lasted  the  whole  day,  and 
my  luck  was  amazing." 

Her  Dad's  Opinion 
Suitor — "So  you  told  your  father 
that  I  was    earning    $4,000   a  year. 
What  did  he  say?" 

The  Girl — "He  said  he  knew  you 
were  getting  that  much,  but  he  doubt- 
ed you  were  earning  it." 

One  Exception 
"Like  produces  like." 
"Oh,  I  don't  know.    I've  seen  cold 
cash  produce  some  hot  times." 


Explained 

Patience — "And  you  say  he  kissed 
her  several  times  while  she  was  at  the 
piano,  singing?" 

Patrice — "Yes." 

"But  did  her  father  notice  the  in- 
terruption?" 

"There  was  no  interruption." 

"Why,  how  in  the  world  could  she 
keep  singing  when  he  kissed  her  on 
the  mouth?" 

"Oh,  she  always  sings  thru  her  nose, 
you  know." 

A  Risky  Investment 
"Has  your  son  decided  to  enter  busi- 
ness?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Cobbles,  "but  I'm 
not  encouraging  him  any." 

"That's  strange.    Why  not?" 

"I  can't  afford  to  buy  mahogany  fur- 
niture and  Oriental  rugs  for  an  office 
he  doesn't  expect  to  stay  in  more  than 
two  or  three  hours  a  day." 

The  Invisible  Masses 

"Mrs.  Gadder  must  be  a  social  ar- 
bitress." 

"Why  do  you  think  so?" 

"At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  there 
might  be  half  a  million  people  all 
about  her,  and  yet  she  would  be  quite 
positive  that  there  was  nobody  in 
town." 

Field  Work  de  Luxe 

"The  plowman  homeward  plods  his 
weary  way." 

The  reader  put  aside  his  volume  of 
poems. 

"Times  change,"  he  commented.  "I 
see  in  Kansas  they  are  taking  hired 
hands  to  the  harvest  fields  in  taxi- 
cabs." 

Nautical  Plainsman 

"What's  become  of  your  prairie 
schooner?"  asked  the  man  on  the 
Western  plains. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  man  ad- 
dressed. "You  know  we  had  a  cyclone 
here  yesterday,  and  the  last  I  saw  of 
the  schooner  it  was  sailing  north  by 
east." 

The  Difficulty 
She — "I'm  sure  there  are  many  girls 
who  could  make  you  happier  than  I 
could." 

He — "That's  just  the  difficulty;  they 
could,  but  they  won't." 


Not  a  Loafer 

A  few  months  ago  a  lady  living  in 
the  Midlands  engaged  a  new  servant, 
and  having  views  on  the  question  of 
"followers,"  she  expounded  them  to  the 
girl  upon  her  arrival. 

"Mind  you,  Jane,"  she  said,  serious- 
ly, "I  will  have  no  loafers  about  the 
place.    You  quite  understand?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Jane. 

Within  the  short  period  of  a  week, 
however,  the  lady  had  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting that  her  orders  had  been  dis- 
obeyed, and  Jane  was  promptly  inter- 
rogated. 

"Did  I  not  make  it  a  stipulation  of 
your  engagement  that  no  followers 
were  to  be  allowed?" 

"No,  ma'am.    You  said  'loafers.'  " 
"Well,  you  may  have  it  that  way  if 
you  wish.    You  were  talking  to  a  man 
for  ten  minutes  at  the  area  gate  last 
night." 

"Yes,  ma'am.  That's  my  chap!"  said 
Jane,  unblushingly. 

"How  dare  you  disobey  my  express 
orders  in  this  way?" 

"I  ain't  disobeyed  'em,  ma'am!"  per- 
sisted Jane.  "George — that's  my  young 
man — is  a  baker,  sure  enough,  but  'e 
ain't  a  loafer.  *E's  a  biscuit  hand,  'e 
is." 

A  Case  of  Revenge 

"So  your  son  has  enlisted  in  the 
army?" 
"Yes." 

"Isn't  it  splendid  to  have  brought  up 
a  son  with  such  splendid  devotion  to 
his  country?" 

"That  isn't  the  case  exactly.  I 
reprimanded  him  for  staying  out  too 
late  one  night  and  he  enlisted  for  re- 
venge." 

Getting  Even 

Church  Warden  Brown — "Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Smith,  but  are  you  aware  that 
you  put  a  false  half  crown  in  the  con- 
tribution plate  this  morning?" 

Mr.  Smith — "Yes;  I  owe  the  heathen 
a  grudge  for  eating  a  missionary 
uncle." 

His  Business 

"That  man's  gone  thru  twenty  for- 
tunes or  more." 

"Great  Scot!  He  doesn't  look  like 
a  spendthrift." 

"He  isn't.  He's  an  expert  account- 
ant." 

Where  He  Was  Hurt  Worst 

Heiress  (after  rejecting  him) — "I 
really  had  to  say  what  I  did.  I'm 
sorry  if  I  hurt  your  feelings." 

Suitor— "Worse  than  that,  you've 
hurt  my  credit." 

A  PERTINENT  INQUIRY 


Applicant — "My  former  employer 
will  tell  you  that  my  character  is  be- 
yond reproach." 

Boss — "Above  or  beneath?" 


I 
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which  has  been  used  successfully  is 
paper  twine.  This  easily  dissolves 
when  immersed  in  water,  and  is  thus 
carried  away  with  the  liquid  which 
is  used  for  extracting  grease  out  of 
wool.  This  paper  vtwine  is  fairly 
thick  and  being  twisted  is  quite 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
fastening  fleeces  of  wool. 

One  means  by  which  animal  fibers 
find  their  way  into  the  wool  is  thru 
the  kind  of  sheets  in  which  the  wool 
is  packed.  In  the  colonial  wool  trade 
paper-lined  tares  are  often  used  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  hairs 
breaking  off  or  becoming  detached, 
and  thus  finding  their  way  into  the 
fleeces.  The  rough  handling  which 
heavy  bales  of  wool  must  necessar- 
ily receive  when  being  warehoused, 
etc.,  makes  good  strong  sheets  neces- 
sary, and  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
these  sheets  being  torn  by  crane  hooks 
used  for  lifting  them  onto  the  scales 
to  be  weighed,  etc.  In  the  lighter 
sheets  which  are  used  in  the  Eng- 
lish trade  there  is,  perhaps,  less  wear 
and  tear,  still  sheets  have  to  be  kept 
in  repair,  and  one  sometimes  sees 
sheets  which  present  a  much-mended 
appearance. 

:  The  fleeces  themselves  should  be 
properly  classed.  That  is,  they 
should  not  be  all  piled  together  in- 
'discriminately,  quite  regardless  of 
any  difference  in  quality,  breed,  etc. 
Even  in  a  small  clip  it  may  be  possi- 
■ble  to  keep  hog  fleeces  separate  from 
•ewe  fleeces,  and  if  the  grower  has 
more  than  one  breed  of  sheep,  they 
too  should  be  kept  separate.  Lin- 
coln "wool,  for  instance,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  Down,  and  has  a  lower 
market  value,  so  that  to  put  the  two 
together  could  only  result  in  the 
more  valuable  wool  being  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  less  valu- 
able. Again,  the  colonial  division 
of  Merino  and  cross-bred,  which  is  a 
very  hard  distinction,  serves  to  il- 
lustrate the  point.  Merinos  can 
easily  be  divided  into  half  a  score 


different  qualities,  none  of  which  has 
a  counterpart  in  cross-breds,  every 
one  of  the  qualities  known  in  these 
latter  being  coarser  more  or  less. 
Another  half  score  qualities  can  be 
designated  to  the  cross-breds,  with- 
out by  any  means  exhausting  the 
range. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
English  wool  trade  that  wools  have 
to  be  bought  often  in  bulk.  That  is, 
a  buyer  wants  a  certain  quality,  but 
in  order  to  get  it  he  must  take  other 
qualities  as  well,  due  to  the  indis- 
criminate character  often  seen  in 
English  wools.  When  he  has  made 
his  purchase,  the  wool  has  to  be 
classed,  in  which  operation  the  va- 
rious qualities  .  are  separated  from 
each  other.  It  is  then  seen  what 
proportion  of  "off  sorts"  there  are. 
These  "off"  sorts  are  really  what  the 
buyer  did  not  actually  want,  but 
which  circumstances  made  it  impos- 
sible to  avoid  buying.  Not  wanting 
these,  the  buyer  must  sell  them  or 
hold  till  he  can  make  a  profitable 
price.  All  this  involves  risk,  much 
of  which  will  continue  to  be  taken 
so  long  as  the  trade  continues  to  be 
constituted  as  it  is  at  present.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  however  care- 
fully growers  class  their  wool  the 
benefit  should  be  more  or  less  their 
own,  as  the  better  the  classification 
the  easier  it  is  to  value  the  wool  at 
its  proper  market  price.  Being 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  "off  sorts," 
the  buyer  cannot  be  expected  to  bid 
for  the  ''bulk"  with  the  same  free- 
dom. He  has  possibly  a  known  pur- 
pose for  the  "bulk"  but  not  for  the 
"off  sorts,"  hence  he  acts  accord- 
ingly. 

The  wool  growers'  classification 
may  be  very  elementary,  but  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  wool  production. 
The  chief  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  to 
turn  out  well-skirted  fleeces,  keep 
them  as  free  as  possible  from  all  ex- 
traneous matter,  and  classify  as  ex- 
tensively as  the  size  of  the  clip  will 
permit. 


What  the  West  Is  and  Is  Not 
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peer  in  the  sports  of  fishing  and 
hunting.  Equipped  with  guide,  pack 
horse  and  outfit,  one  can  penetrate 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  mighty 
Willamette  or  its  main  tributary, 
the  McKenzie  River,  and  there  find 
scenery  even  grander  than  anything 
to  be  seen  in  Europe.  There  are 
snow-capped  peaks  to  scale,  moun- 
tain streams  to  whip  for  rainbow 
trout  and  redsides,  timbered  slopes 
to  climb  in  quest  of  bear,  deer,  cou- 
gar and  other  wild  game.  Indeed, 
the  fame  of  these  hunting  grounds 
has  spread  even  to  New  York,  and 
sportsmen  from  the  metropolis  come 
to  these  mountains  every  fall. 

Oregon  has  a  vast  amount  of 
standing  timber  at  the  present  time, 
and  there  are  still  timber  claims  to 
be  taken  up,  but  they  are  usually  so 
far  back  in  the  mountains  as  to  be 
inaccessible  except  on  foot  or  on 
horseback.  Yet  the  forest  service 
men  who  guard  the  forests  are  al- 
ways making  new  trails  which  in 
time  often  become  fairly  good  roads. 
And  while  the  timber  market  is 
rather  stagnant  just  now,  it  is  be- 
lieved there  is  still  a  bright  future 
for  the  lumber  Industry,  and  inci- 
dentally a  small  fortune  for  the  man 
who  has  bought  at  a  low  figure  and 
Is  able  to  sell  at  an  advanced  price. 
Such  property  is  sold  on  the  mar- 
ket at  so  much  per  thousand  feet, 
the  price  Just  now  being  $1.  There 
are  also  homesteads  to  be  taken  up 
and  farmed,  but  they,  too,  are  in  out- 
lying districts  along  the  coast.  But 
east  of  the  Cascades  there  is  an  im- 
mense territory  of  desert  land  await- 
ing an  owner  and  the  coming  of  the 
irrigation  ditch.  This  land  will 
raise  almost  anything  that  can  be 
grown,  but  here  again  one  is  con- 
fronted by  the-  distance  from  mar- 
ket.   But  some  day,  and  it  is  hoped. 


ere  long  too,  railroads  will  traverse 
this  desert  country  and  then  the  set- 
tlers will  reap  a  rich  reward. 

Now,  to  the  dissatisfied  Easterner: 
Read  the  Western  literature  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  Make  no  investment 
until  you  have  seen  what  you  are 
buying;  do  not  even  trust  the  judg- 
ment of  your  best  friend.  But  this  is 
a  comparatively  new  country,  and 
there  is  room  for  many  thousands 
yet,  who,  coming  in  and  proving  to 
be  ambitious,  energetic  and  capable, 
and  who  endeavor  to  accomplish 
things  worth  while,  will  help  to 
usher  in  a  new  era  by  bettering  con- 
ditions as  they  now  exist.  However, 
the  advice  of  one  who  has  tried  both 
East  and  West  is,  stay  where  you 
are. 

Buy  Best  Tractor  Oil 

USE  the  best  grade  of  gas  engine 
cylinder  oil  obtainable  in  the 
gas  tractor.  The  oil  must  have  suf- 
ficient "body"  to  withstand  the  fric- 
tion and  high  temperature  of  the 
cylinder  and  piston.  It  must  also 
be  an  oil  that  when  burned  will  de- 
posit the  least  possible  amount  of 
carbon.  Oil  that  works  while  the 
engine  burns  gasoline  will  not  al- 
ways give  satisfactory  results  when 
using  kerosene  or  some  less  volatile 
fuel,  due  to  the  higher  temperature 
of  the  piston  and  cylinder  walls. 
When  using  kerosene  as  a  fuel,  a 
very  high  fire  test  lubricating  oil 
should  be  used.  Never  use  steam 
cylinder  or  ordinary  machine  oil  in 
cylinder  lubrication,  as  it  will  burn 
and  cause  the  engine  to  lose  power. 
— D.  B.  Steffins,  Engineering  Dept., 
South  Dakota  State  College. 


STATE  College  agronomists  of 
South  Dakota  propose  to  assist 
farmers  in  identifying  weeds  that  in- 
jdre  field  crops  and  in  helping  them 
to  get  rid  of  these  pests.  Farmers 
are  encouraged  to  send  weed  sam- 
ples for  examination,  but  they  should 
be  properly  packed  and  addressed. 
Concerning  this,  Manley  Champlin, 
assistant  agronomist,  says: 

"Those  who  send  in  samples  some- 
times fail  to  pack  and  address  them 
properly.  They  either  go  astray  or 
arrive  in  very  poor  condition,  some- 
times so  badly  crushed  that  they  can- 
not be  identified.  Therefore  care 
should  be  used  to  send  in  as  com- 
plete a  sample  as  possible,  includ- 
ing part  of  the  root  and  the  flower 
or  seed  if  at  all  possible.  Samples 
should  bear  the  owner's  name  and 
address,  written  or  printed  plainly, 
and  should  be  plainly  addressed  to 
the  Agronomy  Department,  State  Col- 
lege. Brookings,  S.  D. 

"The  agronomy  department  of  the 
State  College  has  for  its  main  object 
the  improvement  of  field  crops.  Re- 
cent experiments  show  that  the  loss 
of  soil  water  by  weeds  is  a  greater 
factor  in  reducing  crops  than  the  loss 
of  soil  water  by  evaporation.  Be- 
sides this  our  field  crops  suffer  loss 
from  weeds  at  every  stage  of  life 
from  seed  bed  to  market.  To  avoid 
weeds,  we  must  know  weeds.  We 
must  know  which  are  noxious  and 
which  are  easily  eradicated.  If  a 
new  noxious  weed  appears  on  one's 
farm,  it  should  be  destroyed  before 
it  spreads." 
♦ 

Feeds  for  Hogs 

PROBABLY  no  State  in  the  United 
States  has  so  large  an  area  of 
bluegrass  pasture  as  Missouri.  Cer- 
tain advantages  in  that  State  have 
led  many  men  who  farm,  and  par- 
ticularly those  controlling  large 
bodies  of  land,  to  follow  grazing  on 
permanent  pastures.  When  the 
price  of  land  was  low  and  the  value 
of  grain  less  than  at  present,  blue- 
grass  farming  was  more  profitable 
than  rotative  farming.  A  change  of 
conditions  makes  more  skillful 
handling  of  grass  lands  necessary. 

Investigations  carried  on  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  for 
five  years,  comparing  bluegrass  with 
ten  other  rotations,  including  the 
best  forage  crops  known  for  Mis- 
souri, show  that  the  average  return 
per  acre  which  can  be  accredited  to 
bluegrass  forage  for  fattening  hogs 
is  $22.50  per  acre,  estimating  pork 
at  6  cents  a  pound,  and  corn  fed  at 
60  cents  a  bushel.  A  rotation  of 
rape,  clover  and  corn  yielded  an  an- 
nual income  of  $22.42  per  acre.  A 
succession  of  corn  in  which  cowpeas 
were  planted  at  the  last  cultivation 
gave  an  annual  income  per  acre  of 
$19.48. 

The  figures  indicate  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  men  who  farm  to  plow 
up  all  the  land  devoted  to  bluegrass 
pastures  in  order  to  make  it  pay  a 
good  income,  even  on  the  basis  of 
high  land  values  now  prevailing. 

Weaning  Lambs 

LAMBS  should  be  weaned  prior 
to  July  first.  After  this  date 
parasites  are  liable  to  be  bad  if  the 
lambs  are  not  separated  from  the 
breeding  flock.  The  market  price 
also  decreases  from  July  first,  owing 
to  the  advent  of  western  lambs. 

Before  weaning,  lambs  should  be 
treated  for  stomach  worms  and 
placed  on  pasture  on  which  a  breed- 
ing flock  has  not  been  kept  that  sea- 
son. Marketable  lambs  of  from 
sixty-flve  to  seventy-five  pounds 
weight  and  in  good  condition  should 
be  sold. 

Prof.  B.  O.  Severson,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  said  lambs 
intended  for  mutton  purposes 
should,  when  separated  from  the 
ewes,  have  access  to  grain.  Those 
intended  for  breeding  purposes  need 
no  grain. 


TfoGant/hhtler&aX*- 

"One  Gallon  of  Mtwmmm 
Tinted  Gloss  Paint 
Will  Cover  300  to  350 
Square  FeeMwo  Coats' 

Ordinary  paint  will  cover 
only  200  to  250  feet.  The  poorest 
"economy"  in  the  world  Is  to  buy 
paint  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  gal- 
lon. Figure  the  cost  per  year 
of  service. 


Purposely  Made  For  Every  Purpose 

are  money-saving:  paints,  because 
they  are  more  elastic  —  cover  more 
space — wear  years  longer — resist  the 
weather — and  keep  their  color.  Talk  with 
your  Lucas  dealer  about  Lucas  products. 
He'll  show  you  how  to  save  money  on 
paint.  Write  for  book  of  Fainting  Helps. 


Office  934 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MORE  ENGINE  VALUE 

WITTE  1916  MODEL 

TERMS  i^lpS^ 


A  post  card  brings  Free  Book,  "How 

Jtldee  Engines."   Telia  "inside  facts"  about 

the  engine  business.  Don't  buy  any  engine  at 

any  price  till  you  get  this  book. 

ED.  H.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
2 1 5fi  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

2156  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FREE  B00KS& 

NOW  READY! 

My  new  100-paee  fall  bargain 
book  just  oft  the  press  and 
ready  to  mail!    Also  the 
second  edition  of  my  big 
250-page  1916  catalog"' 
A  postal  gets  vour< 
copies  today. 

These  books  describe  th< 
famous  Galloway  Sanl< 
tary  Cream  Separators,  the 
Galloway    Gasoline      I  n  " 
Kerosene  Engines,  the  rv 
modern   Galloway  Man' 
Spreaders,    our     New  1317 
12-20  H   P  Tractor,    til  kind 
of   farm   machinery,  enmlasre 
cutters,  power  house  «ccessorie_. 
grinders,  butreies,     vagonn,  har 
ness,  fenoinjr,  roonn*.  Madti 

mobiles. stock  tanks, auto  acc  

sewing  machines,  household  (foods, 
carpets,  furniture,  joraplete  line  *>i 
clothing  for  every  member  of  the  fami 
Write  now!  Savc$200  to$60O  on  fall  buy 
WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
2087  Galloway  Sla.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


FREE  TO  TRAPPERS 


the  book  yon  want— increases 
your  catch— saves  yon  money  on  your 
uoppliea.  Send  for  rsCK  copy  of  Bill 
Bros.  Trappers    Gnide.   State  Game 


Laws,  Catalogue  of  Trappers'  Supplies 
—and  particulars  of  oar  Brest  rsi 
GIFT  to  trappers.  Write  TODAY. 


HILL  BROS.  FUR  C0.sst.&o»?i»o: 


MINERAL '^i? 
HEAVED 
^COMPOUND 

tot 


*  HEAVE-S 


$8  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 

back  111  Package  nuffieieut  for  ordinary  <'a8«"  0, 
MlfOAL  H::AVE  REMEDY  CO..  465  Fourth  Ave..  PlfTSBURC.  PA.  _ 


S"i  ■  ippiirpn  WATSON  E.  COtEMAlJ. 

PATENTS   SSre^.  m 


*~ ^  iuumi     fliitlicst  rash  rerminera- 

WANTED     "jSggNgogS  vK^«»n..K-"...fM 


The  advertising  you  see 


BUSINESS  la  thoroly  reliable.    When  ar 
"g   these   advertisements  please  say, 
your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 


in  THE  FARMING 
When  answer- 
I  saw 
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Certain- teed 


The  General  can  well 
afford  to  guarantee 
CERTAIN-TEED 
for  such  long  periods, 
because  he  knows  that 
no  better  roofing  for 
farm  and  other  buildings  can  be  made. 

CERTAIN-TEED  is  guaranteed  lor  5  10  or  15 
years  according  to  ply(l,'2or3)  And  this  liberal 
guarantee  is  backed  by  the  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  roofing  and  building  papers. 
Experience  has  proven  that  CERTAIN-TEED 
outlasts  its  guarantee  and  is  very  different  from 
cheap,  ready  roofing  sold  by  mail 
CERTAIN-TEED  1*  safer  than  wood  shinglei: 
looks  better  than  galvanized  iron  or  tin. is  easier 
and  quicker  to  lay  and  chcapar  than  either. 
Get  CERTAIN-TEED  Irom  your  local  dealer, 
whom  you  know  and  can  rely  upon.  Sold  by 
good  dealers  everywhere  at  reasonable  prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Roofings  and  Building  Papers 

New  York  City. Chicago.  Philadelphia.  St  Louis, 
Boston.Cle veland, Pittsburgh, Detroit. San  Fran- 
cisco,  Loe  ADgeles. Milwaukee, Cincinnati. New 
Orleans,  Minneapolis.  Seattle,  Indianapolis, 
Atlanta.  Richmond,  Dee  Moines,  Kansas  City, 
Houston,  Duluth,  London.  Sydney. 


PILLING 

PON^ 
TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount  ot  teed  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound 
Complete  set  of  reliable-,  prae- 
Capons  bring   tlcal.   easy-to-use   <r»  O  CLC\ 
30c  per  lb.      Capon  Tools  .  .  Zj\J 
— full.  Illustrated  Instructions  ln- 


Roost 


en  15c    ciu^ed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 


G.  P.  PILLING  A  SON  CO..  Phi  la..  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


BOY'S  S  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
„  a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  join).  It  is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT. 

paper  tells  all 
about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
they  do,  also  contains  stories  of  adventure,  jokes,  colored 
pictures  and  other  ma  tter  which  boys  like.  You  need  this 
paper  10  be  a  Lone  Scout.  Send  25c  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses cf  5  boys  and  we'll  send  you  the  Lone  Scout 
for  six  months  and  send  your  membership  certificate, 
badge  and  instructions  free. 

PUBLISHER,  LONE  SCOUT, 
510  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 

The  Farm  Truck  that  meets  the  tired  laborer 
half  way.  It  gets  down  to  his  level;  it's  a  great 
burden  bearer.  Winter  and  Summer  are  all 
alike  to  it.  Always  ready  for  its  load.  It  will  help  in- 
crease your  Bank  Account.  Get  our  free  Catalog  of 
Steel  Wheels  &  Farm  Trucks. 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Box  27,  Havana, 111. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach, 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas. 
ly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  pnrr  nAAtf 
gain  list  and  free  boob:  rlftfc  VUUIa 
describing  the  SHAW  Blcyclo  Motor  At. 
tar-htnent.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -band,  H8  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  i   I.Calosburj,  Kansas. 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

FOR  US.  Big  money,  stock  costs  a  trifle  and 
—  we  buy  all  you  raise  at  $2.00  each; 
also  Cavics,  Mink,  Skunk,  Fox,  SquahB, 
Pheasants,  Frogs,  etc.  Contract.  In- 

BtriH't.ion  book,  ropy  of  our  Pot  Slock  MugB- 
ilna  for  a  dlmo,  nono  froo.  AJilnun 

The  Belgian  Hare,  Dept.  10  Htlmes  Pirk.Mo. 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business.  We  are  care- 
ful to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  persons. 


New  Standards  for  Market  Corn 


Continued  Fro 
Grades  for  Mixed  Corn 

NUMBER  1,  MIXED— Shall  be 
mixed  corn;  shall  be  sweet;  shall 
contain  not  more  than  14  per  cent 
of  moisture,  not  more  than  2  per 
cent  of  foreign  material  and  cracked 
corn,  and  not  more  than  2  per  cent 
of  damaged  corn;  shall  not  contain 
heat  damaged  and  mahogany  ker- 
nels; and  shall  weigh  not  less  than 
fifty-five  pounds  per  Winchester 
bushel. 

NUMBER  2.  MIXED— Shall  be 
mixed  corn  which  does  not  come 
within  the  requirements  of  grade 
Number  1,  mixed;  shall  be  sweet; 
shall  contain  not  more  than  15%  per 
cent  of  moisture,  not  more  than  3 
per  cent  of  foreign  material  and 
cracked  corn,  and  not  more  than  4 
per  cent  of  damaged  corn;  shall  not 
contain  heat  damaged  and  mahogany 
kernels;  and  shall  weigh  not  less 
than  fifty-three  pounds  per  Winches- 
ter bushel. 

NUMBER  3,  MIXED— Shall  be 
mixed  corn  which  does  not  come 
within  the  requirements  of  grade 
Number  1,  mixed,  and  grade  Number 
2,  mixed;  shall  be  sweet;  shall  con- 
tain not  more  than  17%  per  cent  of 
moisture,  not  more  than  4  per  cent 
of  foreign  material  and  cracked  corn, 
and  not  more  than  6  per  cent  of  dam- 
aged corn;  and  shall  not  contain 
heat  damaged  and  mahogany  ker- 
nels. 

NUMBER  4,  MIXED— Shall  be 
mixed  corn  which  does  not  come 
within  the  requirements  of  grade 
Number  1,  mixed,  grade  Number  2, 
mixed,  and  grade  Number  3,  mixed; 
shall  be  sweet;  shall  contain  not 
more  than  19%  per  cent  of  moisture, 
not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  foreign 
material  and  cracked  corn,  and  not 
more  than  8  per  cent  of  damaged 
corn,  which  may  include  not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  heat 
damaged  and  mahogany  kernels. 

NUMBER  5,  MIXED— Shall  be 
mixed  corn  which  does  not  come 
within  the  requirements  of  grade 
Number  1,  mixed,  grade  Number  2, 
mixed,  grade  Number  3,  mixed,  and 
grade  Number  4,  mixed;  shall  be 
sweet;  and  shall  contain  not  more 
than  21%  per  cent  of  moisture,  not 
more  than  6  per  cent  of  foreign  ma- 
terial and  cracked  corn,  and  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  damaged 
corn,  which  may  include  not  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  heat  damaged  and 
mahoganv  kernels. 

NUMBER  6,  MIXED— Shall  be 
mixed  corn  which  does  not  come 
within  the  requirements  of  grade 
Number  1,  mixed,  grade  Number  2, 
mixed,  grade  Number  3,  mixed,  grade 
Number  4,  mixed,  and  grade  Number 
5,  mixed;  shall  contain  not  more 
than  23  per  cent  of  moisture,  not 
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more  than  7  per  cent  of  foreign  ma- 
terial and  cracked  corn,  and  not 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  damaged 
corn,  which  may  include  not  more 
than  3  pel  cent  of  heat  damaged  and 
mahogany  kernels;  may  be  musty  or 
sour;  and  may  include  corn  that  is 
immature  and  badly  blistered. 

Sample  Grade 
Shall  be  corn  which  does  not  come 
within  the  requirements  of  the 
grades  for  white  corn,  the  grades  for 
yellow  corn,  and  the  grades  for 
mixed  corn,  including  corn  that  is 
hot,  fire-burned,  infested  with  live 
weevils,  or  otherwise  of  distinctly 
low  quality. 

Definitions  of  Terms 

The  following  terms  hereinbefore 
used  shall  be  construed,  respectively, 
to  mean: 

WHITE  CORN— Corn  of  which  at 
least  98  per  cent  by  weight  of  the 
kernels  is  white.  A  slight  tinge  of 
light  straw  color  or  of  pink  on  ker- 
nels of  corn  otherwise  white  shall 
not  affect  their  classification  as 
white  corn. 

YELLOW  CORN— Corn  of  which  at 
least  95  per  cent  by  weight  of  the 
kernels  is  yellow.  A  slight  tinge  of 
red  on  kernels  of  corn  otherwise  yel- 
low shall  not  affect  their  classifica- 
tion as  yellow  corn. 

MIXED  CORN— Corn  of  various 
colors  not  coming  Within  the  limits 
for  color  as  provided  in  the  defini- 
tions of  white  corn  and  yellow  corn. 
White-capped  yellow  kernels  shall 
be  classified  as  mixed  corn. 

FOREIGN  MATERIAL  AND 
CRACKED  CORN  —  Kernels  and 
pieces  of  kernels  of  corn  and  all 
matter,  other  than  corn,  which  will 
pass  thru  a  metal  sieve  perforated 
with  round  holes  fourteen  sixty- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
all  foreign  material  remaining  on  the 
sieve  after  the  sample  of  the  corn 
involved  has  been  screened. 

HEAT  DAMAGED  AND  MAHOG- 
ANY KERNELS— Kernels  of  corn 
which  have  been  discolored  as  a  re- 
sult of  heating  caused  by  fermenta- 
tion or  as  a  result  of  fire. 

PER  CENT— In  case  of  foreign  ma- 
terial and  cracked  corn,  damaged 
corn,  and  heat  damaged  and  mahog- 
any kernels  the  percentage  is  ascer- 
tained by  weight. 

PER  CENT  OF  MOISTURE— The 
percentage  of  moisture  contained  in 
corn  (maize),  which  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  that  ascertained  by  the 
moisture  tester  and  the  method  of 
use  thereof  described  in  Circular  No. 
72,  and  supplement  thereto,  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, accompanying  this  order. 


Making  Fit  a  Misfit  Farm 
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ing  rapidly.  Work  has  begun  on 
macadamizing  the  road  which 
passes  the  farm.  Work  is  also  in 
progress  on  macadamizing  the  road 
into  Washington,  a  distance  of  fifty- 
four  miles.  This  permanent  road 
work  is  bound  to  increase  the  value 
of  farming  land  in  the  abutting  terri- 
tory contiguous  to  the  line  which  the 
road  follows. 

I  would  particularly  emphasize  the 
feasibility  for  every  person  who 
locates  in  Virginia  to  pursue  farm- 
ing to  try  some  branch  of  dairying 
as  the  best  bet  which  will  pay  a  cer- 
tain and  dependable  income,  a  con- 
dition which  holds  true  in  the  case 
of  but  few  other  lines  of  agriculture. 

Maybe  I  have  not  accomplished 
much  in  the  farming  line.  Anyhow, 
I  have  gained  greatly  in  the  way  of 
practical  experience.  My  reputation 
is  good  in  my  home  community.  I  am 
classed  as  "a  good  sort  for  a  Yankee." 
My  neighbors  now  copy  my  cropping 
systems  and  my  ways  of  handling 
livestock.    I  have  Interested  several 


of  them  in  dairying  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  going  to  try  the  business. 
Recently  I  hav»  been  offered  the  po- 
sition of  farm  advisor  in  two  dif- 
ferent counties  in  sections  where 
agricultural  conditions,  land  values 
and  the  modes  of  farming  are  of  a 
high  order.  A  leading  American  re- 
cently designated  agriculture  as  "the 
most  certain  and  profitable  line  of 
endeavor  which  any  young  man  tech- 
nically trained  could  undertake."  My 
own  insignificant  experience  has 
made  me  glad  time  and  time  again 
that  I  attended  an  agricultural  col- 
lege and  entered  the  business  of 
farming  from  the  practical  angle. 

The  End. 


Did  you  ever  think  of  the  relation 
of  the  farmer's  bank  account  to  the 
tool  shed?  Machinery  depreciates 
faster  in  the  weather  than  it  does  in 
use.  The  time  saved  by  having  a 
rust-free  implement  will  soon  pay 
for  the  shed. 


Bird  Regulations 

THE  new  regulations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  migratory  bird 
law  were  approved  by  the  President 
August  21,  1916,  and  became  effective 
on  and  after  that  date.  The  schedule 
printed  below  shows  the  open  sea- 
sons when  hunting  the  birds  named 
is  permitted  under  these  regulations. 
Hunting  at  other  seasons  is  prohibit- 
ed. Hunters,  however,  should  con- 
sult the  State  laws,  as  the  Federal 
regulations  will  not  be  construed  to 
authorize^  hunting  within  a  closed 
period  prescribed  by  the  State  occur- 
ring within  the  open  season  under 
the  Federal  regulations. 

Shooting  is  prohibited  between 
sunset  and  sunrise  in  both  zones. 
Insectivorous  birds  are  protected  in- 
definitely in  both  zones,  and  no  open 
season  is  allowed.  Band-tailed  pig- 
eons, cranes,  wood  ducks,  swans, 
curlew,  willet,  upland  plover  and 
smaller  shore  birds  are  protected 
everywhere  until  September  1,  1918. 

Open  seasons  for  migratory  birds 
are  as  follows: 

ZONE  1— Coots,  Gallinules  and 
Jacksnipes:  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New 
York  (except  Long  Island),  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Missouri,  Sept.  16- 
Dec.  31. 

Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Long 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada  and 
Utah,  Oct.  1-Jan.  15. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Wyoming  and  Colorado,  Sept.  7-Dec. 
20. 

Rails  (except  Coots  and  Galli- 
nules): Sept.  1-Nov.  30;  Vermont, 
closed  until  Sept.  1,  1918. 

Black-breasted  and  Golden  Plover 
and  Greater  and  Lesser  Yellowlegs: 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York  (including  Long  Island) 
and  New  Jersey,  Aug.  16-Nov.  30. 

Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado  and  Ne- 
vada, Sept.  1-Dec.  15. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Wyoming,  Sept.  7-Dec.  20. 

Washington  and  Oregon,  Oct.  1- 
Dec.  15. 

Utah,  closed  until  Sept.  1,  1918. 

Jacksnipe:  Same  as  waterfowl, 
coots  and  gallinules. 

Woodcock:  Oct.  1-Nov.  30;  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky  and  Missouri,  closed 
until  Oct.  1,  1918. 

ZONE  2 — Coots,  Gallinules  and 
Jacksnipe:  Delaware,  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  Nov. 
1-Jan.  31. 

Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona and  California,  Oct.  16-Jan.  31. 

Rails  (except  Coots  and  Galli- 
nules): Sept.  1-Nov.  30;  Louisiana, 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31;  California,  closed 
until  Sept.  1,  1918. 

Black-breasted  and  Golden  Plover 
and  Greater  and  Lesser  Yellowlegs: 
Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Virginia,  Aug.  16-Nov.  30. 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  Nov.  1-Jan.  31. 

North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, Sept.  1-Dec.  15. 

California,  closed  until  Sept.  1, 
1918. 

Jacksnipe:     Same  as  waterfowl, 
coots  and  gallinules. 
Woodcock:    Nov.  1-Dec.  31. 


One  man  in  the. northern  part  of 
the  county  (Oneida,  N.  Y.)  recently 
remarked:  "I  had  a  good  apple  or- 
chard, but  I  didn't  take  any  care  of 
it  and  it's  gone  now.  If  I'd  taken 
care  of  it  and  not  gone  into  the  dairy 
business,  I'd  have  been  far  ahead  to- 
day." No  doubt  he  would  have  done 
better  had  he  stuck  to  both  and  so 
had  two  sources  of  income  instead  of 
one.    Let's  not  have  any  regrets. 


A  Special  Offer  for  readers  of  The  Farming  Business:  Any  one 
of  the  beautiful  Thiery  Pianos  or  Player  Pianos  shipped  direct 

to  you  NOW— freight  prepaid — and  regardless  of  whether  you  are  a  cash  buyer  or 
desire  to  purchase  on  the  time  payment  plan — you  need  not  make  any  payment  on 
the  instrument  until  this  fall  after  harvest  money  has  come  in.  Any  reliable  reader 

of  The  Farming  Business  may  accept  this  special  offer  and  have  any  Thiery  Instrument  at  once  on 


And  do  you  know  what  will  happen  if  you  accept  this  opportunity  and 
place  a  Thiery  Piano  in  your  home  on  trial  ?    You'll  decide  to  keep  it  be- 
fore  you've  had  it  a  week!    It  will  prove  its  quality  to  you  immediately.    Its  beautiful, 
clear,  sweet  tone  and  easy  playing  action  will  surprise  you  and  attract  every  good  musician 
that  visits  your  home.     You'll  admit  of  no  other  piano  in  any  home  in  your  community,  at  a  similar 
price,  that  can  match  it  in  any  feature.    You'll  be  so  pleased — so  delightfully  satisfied — that  you  wouldn't 

part  with  the  instrument  for  half  again  what  you  pay  for  it,  if  you 
couldn't  send  to  me  and  get  another  one  just  like  it.  That's  what  will 
happen  if  you  get  any  one  of  the  different  Thiery  Pianos  on  trial.  If 
I'm  not  right,  just  ship  it  back  at  my  expense. 
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When  you 
Buy  a 
THIERY 
PIANO 


ART 
UPRIGHT  STYLE 
Here's  a  small  picture  olthe  Thiery  Art  UprieM  Plaoo.  Gen. 
rjfo«  ■sshogmoy  cabinet.  Empire  Graod  Top.  Bras}  Pedals,  hinges  sod 
tTfromiDrs.  Copper  overstrung  strings  In  the  bass.  Ill  ship  this  piano  on  trial  to 
ma,  reliable  home  and  place  It  In  competition  wirh  any  other  plauo  costing  a  similar 
price.  My  Style  Book  shows  this  ssd  ail  other  Thiery  Pianos  lo  lull  page  pictures. 


Read  these  statements  from  owners  of  1 
Thiery  Pianos — a  few  of  the  thousands  j 


"Well  pl-ased  with  Thiery  Piano.  Wouldn't  think  of  shipping  it  back, 
encore  that  we  have  saved  f  150.00  by  not  buying  here." 

f.  L.  Branntr,  Blilxt,  Sonh  Daht*. 

The  Thiery  Piano  Is  considered  the  finest  piano  In  this  community.  Our 
daughter  likes  it  better  than  the  piano  her  aunt  has  and  paid  $500  00  for." 

Un.  C.  E.  Whtafn,  Cutur,  UUtu 

"One  of  onr  neighbors  bought  a  piano  about  the  same  time  we  got  onr 
Thiery  Piano.  They  paid  $100  more  for  their  instrument,  but  the  Thiery 
Piano  is  nicer  in  tone  and  finish  and  I  wouldn't  think  of  trading  with  them." 

Chat,  Hermann,  V*t>lm,  So,  Dakota, 

"I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  saved  over  f  100.00  by  buying  a  Thiery 
Piano.   The  style,  tone  and  finish  are  better  than  any  other  instru- 
ment around  here.**  Cr.rr*  Fry,  StdtwUi,  Kama*. 

"Some  of  oar  friends  thought  we  were  joking  when  we  told 
them  the  price  we  paid  for  the  Tbiery  Piano.   Why,  we  would 
have  to  pay  $400.00  here  for  a  piano  as  good  as  yours." 

J.  N.  WtUi.  Bay  City.  Tun. 

"Yon  told  me  the  truth  when  yon  said  I  wouldn't 
Deed  the  thirty  days'  trial.  We  have  saved  over iioo 
by  dealing  direct  with  you.  instead  of  buying 
Frank  Wiktr,  Dymvtllt,  hwa. 

"Our  Thiery  Piano  is  the  finest 
piano  around  here.  '  It  has  the 
kind  of  tone  that  real  musicians 

Like."      Juita    m  Balamili, 

Xlmlrat,    JE  Minn, 


Play  on  a  Thiery  Piano  in  Your 
Home  One  Month  Without  Charge 

There's  no  charge  for  the  thirty  days  trial — no  charge  made  upon  you  for  freight- 
no  advance  money   You  choose  from  my  Style  Book  any  Thiery  Piano  you  wish  to  try  and 
play  on  in  your  home— fill  out  the  trial  order  blank — mentioning  the  terms  of  payment  you 
wish  if  you  keep  the  instrument — and  if  your  order  blank  is  satisfactory,  the  piano  goes  to  your 
station  at  once.   You  merely  order  the  piano  on  trial — whether  you  keep  it  or  not  is  for  you 
to  decide  during  the  month's  trial.    When  the  piano  comes— decide  on  its  merits  by  any  method 
that  is  most  convincing  to  you.    Have  musical  friends  help  you.    Compare  it  with  any  other 
piano  ever  sold  in  your  vicinity  for  a  similar  price  or  a  hundred  dollars  morel   You  can  be  the 
judge  and  the  jury — if  you're  not  glad  you  sent  for  it,  ship  it  back  at  my  expense. 

Pay  for  it  on  My  Charge  Account  Plan 
TwTrrI;^oPaYyear8  If  You  Don't  Want  to  Pay  Cash 

My  charge  account  plan  is  for  your  convenience  —  absolutely  confidential.  Hundreds  of 
homes  are  taking  advantage  of  it.  You  can  pay  monthly,  quarterly,  two  or  three  payments  a  year  or  a 
dozen  other  different  ways.  Spread  out  your  payments  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  time  if 
need  be.  No  one  need  know  that  you  didn't  pay  spot  cash,  yet  you  have  possession  of  the  instru- 
ment at  once  and  can  be  enjoying  it  while  you're  paying  for  it.  Why  put  off  the  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment that  a  fine  piano  will  bring  to  your  home  and  family?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wait,  because 
there  is  no  need  to  pay  cash  at  once  if  you  do  aot  wish  to.  My  Special  Letter  with  Price  List  goes 
into  detail  and  gives  complete  information. 

And  Every  Thiery  Piano  is  Fully  Warranted 

Every  Thiery  Piano  is  fully  warranted  against  any  defect  in  material  or  workmanship 
as  long  as  you  keep  it.    You  can't  buy  a  piano  of  any  make,  at  any  price,  that  is  stronger  guar- 
anteed than  Thiery  instruments.    Thiery  Pianos  have  double  veneered  cabinets;  genuine 
ivory  keys;  full  metal  plates  of  the  best  quality;  bushed  tuning  pins;  imported  piano  wire; 
copper  overstrung  bass  strings;  empire  tops;  brass«pedals,  hinges  and  trimmings;  White 
Mountain  spruce  sounding  board;  best  hard  wood  backs;  built  up,  cross  laid  pin  blocks; 
patented  double  repeating  action;  only  in  genuine 
mahogany,  walnut  -and  English  oak  cabinets,  no  imita- 
tion mahogany  used.    Thiery  Pianos  are  made  of  such 
fine  materials  that  they  can  be  warranted  as  strongly 
as  any  piano  built 


I 


[Thiery  Organs 

Thiery  Organs  are  the  real  "Music-Makers"  of  al 
Forty  Thousand  Thiery  Organs  have  been  sold  direct  t 
Get  one  in  your  home  and  you'll  have  the  finest  organ 
community.   Get  one  and  you'll  decide  to  keep  it  bef 
bad  it  ten  days.    My  Style  Book  shows  all  the  Thiery 
colors  and  prints  testimonial  letters  from  every  sti 
Union.   If  you  want  an  organ,  just  mark  the  coupon 
accordingly  and  you  will  get  complete  information 
by  return  mail. 


Send  m 
Coupon  i 
Below  l 


and  complete  Piano  Style 
and  Organ  Catalog 
cornea  to  you  by  re-  | 
turn  mail 


30  Days  Trial 

Any  Thiery  Organ  you  choose  from  the  Style  Book 
ean  have  on  trial  in  your  home  forthirtydays.be 
deckle  one  way  or  the  other  about  keeping  it  or  L 
You  find  out  for  yourself,  right  in  your  own  home, 
bow  good  Thiery' Organs  are — how  much  belter  the: 
than  other  organs  sold  at  similar  prices — you  can 
back  and  I'll  pay  the  return  freight  if  you're  not  1 
than  pleased  in  every  way. 

Two  Years  Credit 

II  you  doo*tw*nt  to  pay  cash,  you  can  have  all  the  way  from 
one  to  two  year*  time  to  complete  payment  (or  the  Thiery  Organ  you 
choose.  A  small  payment  down  and  a  little  every  month  or  eveiy  two 
months  Is  all  that  Is  necessary.  Less  than  ten  cents  a  day  will  make 
you  the  owner  of  a  Thiery  Organ.  Fine  adjustable  organ  stool  a:  d 
complete  ISO  page  music  and  losurucUoa  book  lotfudcd  without  charge. 


J.  B.  THIERY 

President  J.  B.  THIERY  CO. 

MILWAUKEE 
WIS. 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS  SSuSI  ?SS 

implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
Will  lind  farm  help  tor  you;  will  lake 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100.000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST;ser5cw^_w^ 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want  Ad.  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WRITE  TO 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE!  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  vou  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago,  111.  


I  IK  LP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
Ibis  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago. III.  

MAN  WANTED  TO  SELL  ROSES.  SHRUBS, 
fruit  &  ornamental  trees.  Permanent.  Ex- 
clusive territory.  Five  year  replacement. 
Outfit  free.  Knight  &  Bostwlck,  Newark, 
NVw  York.  ' 

THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
Ihe  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
ninny  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Uoyce  Co..   500-514   N.    Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 


WANTED:  GIRLS  FOR  NURSES'  TRAIN- 
Ing.  Write,  Charlotte  Sanitarium,  Charlotte, 
Mich.   


AGENTS  WANTED 

SUITS  $3.75,  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  530,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois. 


AGENTS—  I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple  and   full   layout   free.   Write   quick.  La- 

cassian  Co..  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  


PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries.  Boonville.  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

S78  ACRES.  LOCATED  AT  BLANTON,  GA. 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railway  splits 
tract  of  land  in  halves,  with  station  of  Blan- 
ton.  Ga.,  on  same.  This  land  Is  In  the  richest 
farming  district  of  Georgia.  It  has  a  great 
future  and  is  about  ready  for  sub-dividing. 
Also  would  make  an  ideal  site  for  a  high  class 
stock  farm.  It  has  about  300  acres  cleared 
up.  with  200  acres  stumped,  and  a  good  stream 
of  water  through  it.  We  will  sell  at  a  bar- 
gain. A  fine  place  to  sell  General  Merchandise, 
and  buy  cotton,  and  cotton  seed.  The  store 
will  pay  for  the  proposition.  It  is  nine  miles 
from  Valdosta,  and  seven  miles  from  Naylor. 
Ga.  Write  to  The  J.  P.  Carter  Co.,  Naylor, 
C.eorgla. 


FOR  SALE— 135  A.  NEAR  WESTPORT, 
all  under  cultivation  except  4  a.  woodland, 
good  well  and  springs,  plenty  fruit.  Good  10 
room  house  and  cellar,  large  barn,  new  grain 
house.  Plenty  outbuildings,  close  to  school 
and  churches,  good  telephone  service.  Priced 
right.  Address  Owner,.  Box  30,  Route  3, 
West  port,  Indiana.   


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  HI.  

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  thls-magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago,  in. 


TEXAS  SCHOOL  LAND  FOR  SALE  BY 
Ihe  State  at  $2.00  per  acre;  5c  an  acre  cash, 
and  balance  in  40  years,  at  3  per  cent;  send  6c 
postage  for  further  information.  Investor  Pub. 
Co.,  Dept.  15,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


LOCATE  NEAR  DULUTH,  GKEAT  COM- 
mercial  center.  Buy  of  our  company,  rich 
dairy,  truck,  general  farming  lands.  Write 
Arnold,  Land  Com'r.,  541  Wolvin  Bldg., 
Dululh.  Minnesota. 


FARMS  WANTED 

FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7,000  BUYERS ; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  509  Farmers' 
Exchange,  Denver.  Colo. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana.  Idaho. 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Pricker,  214, 
Northern  Pacific  Rv.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Farms  $1*,.  Per  Acre  and  up.  Easy  payments. 
Fruit.  Dairy,  Stock,  Climate,  Schools, 
Churches,  Roads,  Markets  and  Neighbors  of 
the  best,  net  our  Farm  Lists,  Magazine  and 
other  Interesting  literature,  all  free.  Address 
F.  H.  LaUaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry., 
305  Arcade,   Roanoke,  Va. 


FOR  SALE 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
Muzzles.  25  cents  each.  M.  Goss  &  Son, 
Wellington,  Ohio.  

FERRETS'  FOR  SALE.'  PRICE  LIST 
free.  Also  fern  i  muzzles  25c  each.  Bert 
Ewcll.    Wellington,  Ohio.  


P  1  TENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  thost, 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  soli  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Maggie  Price's  Estate 

Continued  From  Page  883 


foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard. 

His  care  of  the  treasure-field  was 
an  obsession.  His  mind  had  ever 
the  three  things  that  must  be  re- 
membered, he  thought,  if  he  stood  a 
chance  of  winning  the  prize:  The 
right  soil,  the  right  seed,  the  right 
cultivation.  He  had  looked  after  the 
first  two  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge. Now  he  had  the  last  one  of 
the  trio  to  work  out. 

The  weeks  that  followed  were  hot, 
busy,  hopeful  weeks. 

"That  bouquet  I  put  in  Alf  Smith's 
hands,"  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Bradley 
one  day,  "has  withered.  I  told  him 
the  prize  was  his.  But  the  cutworms 
took  so  much  of  his  corn  that  I'm 
ahead." 

"Well,  you  should  worry,  son!"  the 
jolly  neighbor  replied. 

July  and  August  slipped  by  with 
their  drought  and  heat  and  fitful 
thunderstorms.  The  field  of  corn  was 
frequently  visited  by  inquisitive 
neighbors  who  were  free  with  advice 
and  who  went  away  amazed  that  Jeff 
and  Maggie  should  have  cultivated 
the  field  six  times  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

It  was  a  weedless,  smutless,  fruit- 
ful field.  The  stand  was  as  perfect 
as  a  firm  rooting  could  make  it.  Jeff 
had  gone  thru  the  acre  and  removed 
the  nubbins  and  all  the  ears  that 
seemed  weak  or  diseased.  And  now  he 
tried  not  to  glory  in  it,  tried  not  to 
brag  about  it,  tried  to  keep  his  hopes 
and  his  tongue  bridled  with  discre- 
tion. But  the  time  was  drawing  very 
close  to  the  end  when  he  would 
carry  the  amazing  output  to  the 
county  seat. 

And  one  day,  toward  the  last  of 
October,  when  Maggie  had  settled 
Daddy  comfortably  in  the  wooden 
rocker  on  the  front  porch,  the  old 
mail  carrier  drove  up  to  the  white 
front  gate.  The  girl  ran  out  at  once, 
just  as  Mr.  Bradley  was  driving  up 
with  Jeff  in  the  auto  from  the  oppo- 
site direction.  All  thru  the  summer 
she  had  refused  to  discuss  farm  mat- 
ters with  Daddy  Price.  But  she 
knew  that  the  time  must  come  when 
she  must  face  his  childish  rage  over 
the  plowed-up  clover  patch.  'Daddy 
had  come  to  be  reconciled  to  Jeff's 
coming  and  going,  but  the  loss  of  the 
clover  patch  was  another  and  nfore 
vital  affair.  What  he  would  say  and 
do  when  he  learned  the  truth,  she 
could  not  imagine. 

The  letter  that  was  put  in  her 
hand  was  from  the  county  seat. 
Daddy  had  waved  a  greeting  to  the 
carrier,  who  had  driven  off  at  once 
in  his  two-wheeled  covered  gig, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  excitement 
he  had  left  behind  him,  for  Maggie 
was  wildly  beckoning  to  Jeff  as  she 
held  the  letter  above  her  head. 

"Jeff— Jeff!"  she  cried.  "Come 
quick,  Je-eff!" 

Mr.  Bradley  motored  swiftly  up, 
and  Jeff  sprang  out  while  the 
friendly  neighbor,  immensely  inter- 
ested, held  his  steering  wheel  with 
both  hands  as  he  waited  to  hear  the 
news. 

Maggie  tore  off  the  outer  covering, 
and  together  the  two  young  heads 
bent  breathlessly  over  the  message. 
When  the  girl  began  dancing  ex- 
citedly up  and  down  she  was  at  first 
speechless. 

"Oh,  we've  got  it — we've  got  it — 
the  first— the  first!  Oh,  gee!  Hur- 
ray! the  two  demented  youngsters 
yelled  together. 

Then  they  rushed  to  crowd  the 
letter  into  Mr.  Bradley's  willing 
hands — to  command  him  to  know,  to 
be  glad,  to  read,  to  tell  the  happy 
news. 

"By  cracky,"  he  exclaimed,  mak- 
ing a  rueful  face,  as  he  read  the  let- 
ter, "that  kills  me  dead!  I  see  I 
won't  be  buying  any  more  of  the 
Price  property — eh?" 

"No,"  rang  out  the  girl's  trium- 
phant voice,  "but  you  have  to  sell  to 
me,  Mr.  Bradley!"  She  glared  at 
him  a  moment.  Then  her  eyes  sof- 
tened with  quick  tears  that  made  the 
blond  and  red  face  under  the  wide 
straw   hat   float   about  drunkenly. 


"You  will  let  me  have  one  acre, 
won't  you,  Mr.  Bradley?  I  want  it — 
I  want  it!  You  know  it's  my  inherit- 
ance, all  the  land  that  you  have 
bought  from  Daddy  piece  by  piece 
these  last  twelve  years  was  mine — 
mine — you  know." 

"Maggie,"  quavered  Daddy  from 
the  porch,  ''bring  my  mail  here  to 
me,  child.  What  makes  you  keep  it 
back — Maggie?" 

But  Maggie  heeded  not.  Her  eyes 
were  pleading  with  Mr.  Bradley, 
whose  merry  glance  slipped  from 
her  to  Jeff — Jeff,  with  his  plowman 
shoulders  and  student  face,  whose 
untiring  toil  had  made  her  plea  pos- 
sible, who  now  stood  near  the  gate 
apparently  engrossed  with  the  won- 
derful contents  of  the  letter.  Did 
the  girl  understand?  Did  she  appre- 
ciate Jeff?  He  smiled  ingratiatingly. 
Maggie  was  such  a  child. 

"Maggie!"  piped  Daddy  Price,  im- 
patiently. 

"Run  along,  little  girl,"  Mr.  Brad- 
ley replied.  "You  can  always  buy. 
Come  over  and  buy  me  out,"  he 
challenged,  as  he  drove  off. 

Jeff  was  holding  open  the  gate. 
Always  the  small  front  gate  reminded 
Jeff  of  the  dark  night,  one  year  ago, 
when  he  had  crept  in  there  starving 
and  homeless,  friendless.  Now  he 
had  home,  friends,  prospects — things 
he  had  fought  for.  His  steady  gaze 
fell  on  the  girl  as  she  passed  and 
glanced  up.  She  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  answer  Daddy's  call. 

"I'm  so  glad,  Jeff,"  she  said  softly, 
"and  it  ought  to  be  ours — we  worked 
so  hard  for  it!" 

"It  includes  a  trip  to  Washing- 
ton," Jeff  suggested,  gleefully.  "Don't 
you  want  to  go,  Miss  Margaret?" 

"Me?  Not  I!"  she  cried.  "Not 
until  I  have  bought  back  my  lost 
acres — no — no!  You  go,  Jeff.  You 
deserve  that.  And  I  hope  when  you 
arrive  the  President  will  set  out  the 
grand  Oriental  rug  set  with  jewels 
that  belongs  to  the  White  House. 
I'm  coming,  Daddy!"  she  cried. 

"She's  getting  to  be  a  woman," 
Jeff  thought,  but  he  could  not  voice 
his  thoughts,  for  Maggie  drew  him 
with  the  letter  to  a  stand  before 
Daddy  Price,  now  highly  impatient 
with  waiting. 

"Daddy,  dear,"  Maggie  cried,  "look 
a-here.  Jeff  and  I  have  won  a  prize 
■ — only  Jeff  did  the  most  of  it.  Jeff 
plowed  up  the  clover  field — I  told 
him  to  do  it,  myself,  Daddy  " 

"The  humus,  sir."  Jeff  hastened 
to  explain  away  the  ire  that  sprang 
up  in  the  faded  old  eyes. 

"Yes,  Daddy,  dear,  the  humus  in 
the  clover  field  was  good  for  corn, 
you  see,"  Maggie  cut  in  hurriedly,  for 
the  old  man  was  stiffening  and  col- 
oring angrily  as  he  looked  from 
Maggie  to  the  sun-reddened  face  of 
the  young  man,  "and  'twas  the  hu- 
mus that  helped — it  helped  to  win 
out,  and — and  Jeff's  going  to  see  the 
President." 

"Maggie,"  said  Daddy,  choking, 
"don't  get  me  to  diddering.  What's 
this  you're  sayin'?  Humors — humors? 
They  wa'n't  never  no  humors  in  that 
clover  field,  an'  you  can't  tell  me 
there  was!  Give  me  my  mail,  I  tell 
ye!"  and  he  reached  for  the  letter. 
The  End. 


The  meetings  which  are  being  held 
on  the  plots  of  the  cooperating  farm 
demonstrators  in  Egyptian  cotton 
growing  in  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
have  been  very  successful,  reports 
Prof.  E.  W.  Hudson,  Egyptian  cot- 
ton specialist  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
One  farmer,  who  has  attended  three 
successive  meetings,  is  now  able  to 
economize  greatly  in  applying  irri- 
gating water.  Another  grower  has 
changed  his  type  of  cultivator  from 
disc  to  shovel.  The  demonstration 
fields  will  probably  make  an  average 
yield  "of  from  a  bale  to  a  bale  and  a 
quarter  of  Egyptian  cotton  per  acre. 
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oxirsmra  for  balh 

GINSENG  FOR  SALE;  SEED  AND 
plants;  .at  bargain  prices;  write  for  price  list 
and     free     literature.       Oswald  Watermann, 

Washington,  Mo. 


hooks  and  MAGAZINES 

FORD  JOKE  BOOK,  VOLUME  2.  48  PAGES 
Illustrated  10c.    Richard  Lavery.  Asbury  Park, 

New  Jersey.  


MOTORCYCLES 

SEND  FOR  LATEST  BULLETIN  OF  REAL 
Motorcycle  Bargains,  UBed  and  slightly  used, 
all  makes,  models  and  prices;  If  you  have  $^r> 
and  really  want  a  powerful  Motorcycle,  send 
for  this  Bulletin;  hundreds  of  machines  at 
all  prices,  new  ones  on  easy  payments;  tell 
us  wllat  you  want  and  how  much  you  can  pay; 
wo  can  fix  you  up.  Peerless  Motorcycle  Co., 
Boston.  Mass. 


LIVESTOCK 
BUT,  BELL  OR  .  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  Tou  can  make 
the  best  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


CHOICE  HOL8TEIN  CALVES;  10  HEIF- 
ers  and  2  bulls,  5  weeks  old;  nicely  marked. 
$20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood    Farm.    Whitewater.  Wis.  


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
8ELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  al  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-614  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


I    POULTRY 1 

LEGHORN'S 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  mle?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
ihem  quickly  and  cheaplv.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,    500-514    N.    Dearborn   St..    Chicago.  III. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 

all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-&14   N.   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  pold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.   B<  yce  Co..   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 

POULTRY  PAPER.  44-124  PAGE  PERI- 
odical,  up  to  date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know 
about  care  and  management  of  poultry,  for 
pleasure  or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents. 
Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  215,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 

Q\71C¥JLy— 

CHEAYLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 


j||  Write  us  about  what  you  have  |j 

i|j  to  sell,  exchange  or   buy — or   if  I  I 

l|||j  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all  i  I 

||i  the  information.    We  will  prepare  g" 

||l  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 

:||  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 

III  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
II  500-514   North   Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


vjnicago,  in. 
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Successful  Apple  Selling  by  Mail 

Quality  in  Product  and  Business  Methods —  These  Won  Out  in  the  Venture 


THE  Federal  Fruit  and  Cold  Storage  Company, 
proprietor  of  several  apple  orchards  at  Ma- 
con, Missouri,  aggregating  600  acres,  had  a 
highly  successful  and  very  interesting  experience 
last  season  in  selling  by  mail  its  first  big  apple 
crop.  Farmers  these  days  are  using  mailing  lists 
more  and  more  in  disposing  of  their 
crops,  and  the  experience  of  the 
Federal  company  may  offer  some 
practical  suggestions  for  selling  not 
only  apples  but  other  products. 

The  first  factor  in  this  company's 
success  was  a  quality  product.  The 
company  specializes  on  one  product 
and  operates  on  a  large  enough  scale 
to  use  the  most  modern  and  approved 
methods  in  production.  Its  aim  is  to 
produce  big  red  apples  of  fine  quality, 
the  varieties  being  mainly  Stark 
Delicious,  Stayman  Winesap,  Black 
Ben,  and  Jonathan. 

A  second  vital  factor  was  the  hand- 
some pack  put  up.  The  barrel  pack 
is  used,  but  the  company  manufac- 
tures its  own  barrels  and  sees  to  it 
that  they  are  strong,  bright,  and  fresh 
in  appearance. 

The  brand  has  also  been  highly 
important.  A  great  obstacle  to  the 
free  sale  of  apples  to  the  trade  has 
been  the  unreliability  of  packs — as 
every  apple  grower  knows.  Good 
apples  on  top,  with  culls  underneath, 
have  been  so  common  an  experience 
that  the  trade  has.  become  consider- 
ably discouraged.  Putting  culls  on 
the  market  has  also  discouraged  the 
housewife  from  buying  them.  Pre- 
paring poor  apples  for  cooking  is  the 
worst  kind  of  kitchen  drudgery;  there 
is  so  much  paring,  cutting,  and  trim- 
ming to  be  done  and  such  a  small  re- 
ward for  the  pains. 

The  Federal  company  has  selected 
a  brand-name  that  makes  a  special 
appeal  to  the  trade,  in  the  face  of 
this  market  abuse.  They  call  their 
apples  the  "Square-Pack"  brand,  and 
the  emblem  consists  of  two  carpen- 
ter's squares  laid  so  as  to  form  a 
frame,  with  the  word  "Square-Pack" 
inside. 

Having  thus  prepared  for  a  market- 


By  R.  C.  Gano 

ing  success,  they  secured  prior  to  the  selling  sea- 
son a  list  of  approximately  6,000  names  of  whole- 


inclosing  a  handsome  folder.  This  first  mailing 
took  place  about  September  1.  The  purpose  of  the 
folder  was  to  announce  the  new  brand  and  to  con- 
vince the  trade  that  the  name,  "Square-Pack"  meant 
all  that  it  implied.  The  trade-mark  was  shown  on 
sale  apple  buyers,  and  to  this  list  a  letter  was  sent    the  first  page  beneath  the  slogan,  "Packed  right, 

shipped  right,  grown  right,  picked 
right,  sold  right." 

The  other  pages  of  the  folder  told 
of  the  company's  modern  methods  of 
production,  picking,  and  packing.  The 
following  sentence  is  typical:  "Our 
only  extravagance  occurs  at  our 
grauing  tables — economy  is  not  prac- 
ticed here  for  we  are  in  business  to 
stay,  and  realize  the  value  of  a  satis- 
fied trade  with  repeat  orders."  Car- 
load rates  from  Macon,  to  leading 
markets  were  given,  and  all  inform- 
ation to  make  it  easy  for  the  buyer 
to  order  exactly  what  he  wanted. 
Printing  in  two  colors  on  a  buff 
stock,  and  illustrations  showing  or- 
chard scenes,  with  cultivators,  spray- 
ers, thinners,  etc.,  at  work,  lent  in- 
terest to  the  leaflet. 

An  advertising  man  commented  re- 
cently that  the  neatest  advertisement 
in  the  paper  will  probably  be  found 
to  direct  one  to  the  neatest  store  in 
the  town.  Neatness,  layout,  and  gen- 
eral appearance  of  an  advertising 
folder  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
its  sales  value.  This  folder  was  real- 
ly excellent  in  every  particular,  and 
it  brought  fine  results.  The  company 
estimated  at  the  time  that  it  would 
have  12,000  barrels  of  apples  to  sell. 
The  first  mailing  led  to  correspond- 
ence that  sold  just  about  half  of 
the  total. 

A  second  mailing  was  made  later 
to  about  half  of  the  original  list,  in- 
closing a  multigraphed  list  of 
"Square-Pack"  apples  then  in  cold 
storage.  This  mailing,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  small  advertisements 
placed  in  two  produce  papers,  com- 
pleted the  sale  of  the  season's  crop. 

W.    S.    Forgey,  manager    of  the 
company,  has    had    ample  evidence 
that  it  pays  to  pack  with  strict  atten- 
Continued  on  Page  895 


Apples  AVell  Groun  Are  Not  Well  Marketed  Unless  ricked  by  Experienced 
Men  Such  as  This  Crew  tn  the  Federal  Orchard* 


FORCING  RHUBARB  FOR  THE  EARLY  MARKET 


FORCED  rhubarb  is  a  paying  crop  and  easy  to 
handle,  even  tho  the  forcing  is  done  in  the 
cellar.  In  some  sections  whole  greenhouses 
are  given  over  to  rhubarb  growing,  and  coldframes 
may  be  used  to  advantage  for  a  later  crop.  A  much 
larger  amount  may  be  forced  in  the  house  cellar 
than  might  be  expected.  J.  W.  Bemis,  a  farmer  of 
Natick,  Mass.,  has  reported  growing  nearly  half  a 
ton  in  the  cellar  of  his  home  and  says  that  he  would 
grow  it  by  the  dozen  tons  if  he  were  a  younger 
man.  The  price  for  early  rhubarb  is  very  satis- 
factory, indeed ;  Mr.  Bemis  gets  as  high  as  17  or 
18  cents  a  pound  for  stalks  shipped  in  February 
or  early  March. 

January  1  is  early  enough  to  start  the  roots, 
either  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  the  cellar.  A  period 
of  rest  is  necessary,  but  the  roots  must  be  dug,  of 
course,  before  the  ground  freezes.  Some  growers 
consider  thoro  freezing  of  the  roots  essential  to 
success.  Very  strong  clumps  will  require  con- 
siderable room  In  the  greenhouse,  perhaps  as  much 
as  1Hx24  inches.  Rich  soil  Is  needed,  and  after  the 
plants  are  about  half  grown  manure  water  may  be 
applied  twice  a  week.  When  a  greenhouse  cannot 
be  given  over  to  rhubarb,  a  quantity  may  be  forced 


under  the  benches.  Hotbeds  can  be  used,  also, 
and  started  early  if  .properly  managed. 

Ordinary  garden  soil  may  be  used  in  the  house 
cellar,  but  the  addition  of  leaf  mold  and  a  little 
well  rotted  manure  is  a  benefit.  Probably  the  sim- 
plest plan  is  to  grow  the  rhubarb  in  large  and 
rather  shallow  boxes,  altho  if  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  to  be  forced,  boards  may  be  set  on  edge  to 
confine  the  earth,  making  a  large  bed. 

Considerable  water  is  required,  wherever  this 
crop  is  grown,  and  it  is  important  to  have  the  water 
tepid,  for  unless  the  chill  is  taken  off  the  growth 
of  the  stalks  may  be  checked.  In  the  house  cel- 
lar watering  must  be  done  more  cautiously  than  in 
the  greenhouse  or  hotbed,  as  there  will  be  but  little 
opportunity  for  drainage.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
exclude  some  light  in  order  to  have  the  stalks  draw 
up  properly,  but  it  is  not  desired  to  blanch  them. 
If  properly  grown,  they  will  have  a  rich  wine 
color  and  the  leaves  will  be  green.  The  stalks 
should  be  harvested  when  about  half  grown,  and 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  break  off  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  which  is  rather  tender. 

The  simplest  way  to  force  rhubarb  for  the  early 
market  is  to  grow  the  plants  near  the  house  and 


to  place  coldframes  over  the  roots  without  remov- 
ing them  from  the  ground.  Forced  in  this  manner, 
the  rhubarb  is  a  little  later  than  that  forced  in  hot- 
beds, but  the  glass  can  be  put  on  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary. With  so  many  different  ways  of  growing  win- 
ter rhubarb  available,  almost  anybody  close  to  a 
market  can  produce  it  profitably.  And  it  is  worth 
while  forcing  a  small  amount,  if  only  to  furnish 
sufficient  pieplant  for  the  family  table.— By  E.  I. 
Farrington. 

Several  factors  enter  into  the  division  of  fruit 
into  grades  and  sizes.  A  large  percentage  of  fruit 
which  has  been  well  cared  for  will  run  nearly  per- 
fect and  bring  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  barrel  more 
than  the  poorer  fruit.  The  advantage  in  price 
alone  will  pav  for  the  trouble  many  times  over,  and 
the  grower  still  has  the  poorer  fruit.  A  barrel  is 
not  better  than  its  poorest  apple.  The  dealer _  pays 
for  the  fruit  not  on  the  basis  of  the  best  fr uit  but 
on  the  amount  of  poor  fruit  he  observe^  m  the 
package.  Thru  proper  grading  one  New  *0 
^^^^J^^TZr^  for  the 
test  grades     It  surely  paid  him  well. 


The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of  THE   FARMING   BUSINESS  * 

Apple  Forecast  by  Varieties 

This  Is  the  Government's  First  Attempt  at  Anything  of  This  Kind 


/"T~vHE  September  1  forecast  of  total  apple  pro- 
\  duction  this  year  in  the  United  States,  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  mid- 
dle Of  the  month,  is  67,679,000  barrels  of  three 
bushels  each  (agricultural  and  not  commercial 
basis),  as  compared  with  76,670.000  estimated  pro- 
duced last  year,  of  which  not  quite  65  per  cent  were 
:  old.  In  the  past  ten  years  estimated  production 
has  exceeded  the  present  forecast  five  times.  Tak- 
ing the  country  as  a  whole,  it  thus  appears  that  the 
apple  crop  will  be  nearly  an  average,  but  12  per 
cent  smaller  than  last  year's  large  crop.  The  crop 
is  larger  than  last  year  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States, 
including  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  but  smaller  in  practically  all 
the  interior  States  except  Michigan,  which  has 
about  34  per  cent  more  than  last- year.  For  the 
first  time  this  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
forecast  the  crop  by  important  varieties. 

The  following  estimates  are  based  upon  reports 
from  special  lists  of  apple  correspondents  to  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates: 

Baldwin  appears  to  be  the  leading  crop  this 
year,  with  a  forecast  of  9,302,000  barrels,  an  in- 
crease of  12  per  cent  over  last  year's  production. 
New  York  forecast  is  3,841,000  barrels,  an  increase 
of  42  per  cent  over  the  estimated  production  last 
year;  Pennsylvania,  933,000  barrels,  an  increase 
of  6  per  cent;  Massachusetts,  672,000  barrels,  an 
increase  of  16  per  cent;  Ohio,  566,000,  a  decrease 
of  51  per  cent;  Michigan,  561,000,  an  increase  of  59 
per  cent;  Maine,  469,000,  an  increase  of  108  per 
cent;  all  other  States,  2,260,000,  a  decrease  of  7 
per  cent. 

Ben  Davis,  which  was  the  leading  variety  as  to 
quantity  last  year,  falls  to  second  this  year,  with 
a  forecast  production  of  9,245,000  barrels,  which  is 
17  per  cent  less  than  the  production  estimated  last 
year.  In  Missouri,  which  leads  in  the  production 
of  this  variety,  the  present  forecast  is  1,060,000  bar- 
rels, a  decrease  of  41  per  cent  from  last  year.  New 
York  forecasts  a  production  of  865,000  barrels,  an 
increase  of  61  per  cent;  West  Virginia.  837,000,  an 
increase  of  18  per  cent;  Virginia,  766,000,  an  in- 
crease of  33  per  cent;  Illinois,  642.000,  a  decrease 
of  52  per  cent;  Kentucky,  547,000,  a  decrease  of  33 
per  cent;  Ohio,  504,000,  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent; 
Pennsylvania,  410,000,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent; 
Arkansas,  395,000,  an  increase  of  2  per  cent;  In- 
diana, 393,000,  a  decrease  of  51  per  cent;  all  other 
States,  2,826,000,  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent. 

The  Winesap  forecasts  a  production  of  3,794,000 
barrels,  a  decrease  of  32  per  cent  from  last  year. 
The  Virginia  forecast  is  911,000  barrels,  a  decrease 
of  27  per  cent;  Kentucky,  502,000,  a  decrease  of 


45  per  cent;  Tennessee,  242,000,  about  the  same; 
Missouri,  183,000,  a  decrease  of  59  per  cent;  North 
Carolina,  178,000,  an  increase  of  9  per  cent;  Illinois, 
158,000,  a  decrease  of  56  per  cent;  Indiana,  155,000, 
a  decrease  of  63  per  cent;  Kansas,  152,000,  a  de- 
crease of  52  per  cent;  Arkansas,  109,000,  a  decrease 
of  11  per  cent;  all  other  States,  1,204,000,  a  decrease 
of  9  per  cent. 

Greening  forecast  is  3,739,000  barrels,  an  increase 
of  4  per  cent  over  the  estimated  production  last 
year.  In  New  York  the  forecast  is  1,764.000  bar- 
rels, an  increase  of  2  per  cent;  Pennsylvania,  546,- 
000,  an  increase  of  34  per  cent;  Michigan,  258,000, 
an  increase  of  8  per  cent;  Vermont,  206,000,  an 
increase  of  296  per  cent;  Ohio,  144,000,  a  decrease 
of  46  per  cent;  Iowa,  81,000,  a  decrease  of  53  per 
cent;  all  other  States,  740,000,  an  increase  of  2 
per  cent. 

Northern  Spy  forecast  is  3,602,000  barrels,  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent  over  last  year's  estimated 
production.  In  New  York  the  forecast  is  1,225,000 
barrels,  an  increase  of  61  per  cent;  Michigan, 
711,000,  an  increase  of  43  per  cent;  Pennsylvania, 
619,000,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent;  Vermont,  186,- 
000,  an  increase  of  162  per  cent;  West  Virginia, 
177,000,  an  increase  of  113  per  cent;  Ohio,  149,000, 
a  decrease  of  50  per  cent;  Indiana,  42,000,  a  de- 
crease of  64  per  cent;  all  other  States,  493,000,  an 
increase  of  1  per  cent. 

The  Wealthy  forecasts  a  production  of  2,863,000 
barrels,  a  decrease  of  13  per  cent  from  last  year's 
crop.  Michigan  forecasts  a  production  of  495,000 
barrels,  an  increase  of  33  per  cent  over  last  year's 
estimated  production;  New  York,  389,000,  an  in- 
crease of  57  per  cent;  Iowa,  290,000,  a  decrease  of 
48  per  cent;  Wisconsin,  215,000,  a  decrease  of  43 
per  cent;  Pennsylvania,  177,000,  an  increase  of  39 
per  cent;  Minnesota,  140,000,  an  increase  of  1  per 
cent;  Ohio,  124,000,  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent;  Illi- 
nois, 85,000,  a  decrease  of  63  per  cent;  all  other 
States,  948,000,  a  decrease  of  13  per  cent. 

The  Rome  Beauty,  with  a  forecast  of  2,770,000 
barrels,  is  21  per  cent  short  of  last  year's  esti- 
mated production.  West  Virginia  forecasts  a  pro- 
duction of  572,000  barrels,  an  increase  of  27  per 
cent  for  that  State;  Ohio,  548,000,  a  decrease  of  38 
per  cent;  Kentucky,  278,000,  a  decrease  of  35  per 
cent;  Indiana,  146,000,  a  decrease  of  59  per  cent; 
Tennessee,  96,000,  an  increase  of  8  per  cent;  North 
Carolina,  93,000,  an  increase  of  35  per  cent;  Penn- 
sylvania, 92,000,.  an  increase  of  14  per  cent;  Mis- 
souri, 76,000,  a  decrease  of  57  per  cent;  Illinois, 
71,000,  a  decrease  of  60  per  cent;  all  other  States, 
798,000,  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent. 

The  Jonathan  variety  forecasts  a  production  of 
only  2,432,000  barrels,  which  is  a  reduction  of  46 


per  cent  from  the  estimated  crop  of  last  year — and 
this  notwithstanding  a  material  increase  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  Missouri  forecast  is  303,- 
000  barrels,  a  decrease  of  64  per  cent  from  last 
year's  estimated  production;  Kansas,  197,000,  a  de- 
crease of  69  per  cent;  Illinois,  136,000,  a  decrease 
of  76  per  cent;  Iowa.  129,000,  a  decrease  of  65  per 
cent;  New  York,  105,000,  an  increase  of  24  per 
cent;  Ohio,  96,000,  a  decrease  of  53  per  cent;  In- 
diana, 56,000,  a  decrease  of  69  per  cent;  Nebraska, 
62,000,  a  decrease  of  69  per  cent;  all  other  States, 
1,348,000,  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent. 

The  York  Imperial  forecasts  a  production  of 
2,403,000  barrels,  which  is  2  per  cent  less  than  last 
year's  estimated  production.  Virginia  forecasts 
a  production  of  778,000  barrels,  an  increase  of  32 
per  cent  over  last  year;  Pennsylvania,  365,000,  an 
increase  of  18  per  cent;  West  Virginia,  287,000,  an 
increase  of  06  per  cent;  Maryland,  237,000,  an  in- 
crease of  59  per  cent;  North  Carolina,  92,000,  an 
increase  of  33  per  cent;  Ohio,  94,000,  a  decrease  of 
49  per  cent;  Indiana,  93,000,  a  decrease  of  57  per 
cent;  Missouri,  86,000,  a  decrease  of  54  per  cent; 
Iowa,  50,000,  a  decrease  of  57  per  cent;  Illinois, 
47,000,  a  decrease  of  58  per  cent;  all  other  States, 
274,000,  a  decrease  of  21  per  cent. 

Grimes  Golden  forecasts  a  production  of  2,050,000 
barrels,  a.  reduction  of  30  per  cent  from  last  year's 
crop.  Ohio  forecasts  a  production  of  264,000  bar- 
rels, a  reduction  of  29  per  cent;  West  Virginia, 
212,000  barrels,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent;  Indiana, 
182,000,  a  decrease  of  49  per  cent;  Pennsylvania, 
167,000,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent;  Missouri,  148,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  58  per  cent;  Illinois,  106,000,  a 
decrease  of  59  per  cent;  Virginia,  106,000,  an  in- 
crease of  15  per  cent;  Arkansas,  106,000,  a  decrease 
of  9  per  cent;  Kentucky,  79,000,  a  decrease  of  46  per 
cent;  Iowa,  70,000,  a  decrease  of  46  per  cent;  Kan- 
sas, 68,000,  a  decrease  of  54  per  cent;  all  other 
States,  542,000,  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent. 

Oldenburg  variety  forecasts  a  production  of 
2,001,000  barrels,  which  is  8  per  cent  less  than  last 
year.  Michigan  forecasts  505,000  barrels,  an  in- 
crease of  30  per  cent;  New  York,  395,000,  an  in- 
crease of  144  per  cent;  Iowa,  218,000,  a  decrease 
of  47  per  cent;  Wisconsin,  195,000,  a  decrease  of 
39  per  cent;  Pennsylvania,  140,000,  an  increase  of 
52  per  cent;  Illinois,  60.000,  a  decrease  of  68  per 
cent;  Ohio,  53,000,  a  decrease  of  51  per  cent;  all 
other  States,  435,000  barrels,  a  decrease  of  16  per 
cent. 

Stayman   Winesap   forecasts    a    production  of 
1,380,000  barrels,  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent  from 
last  year's  crop.   Virginia  forecasts  251,000  barrels, 
a  decrease  of  20  per  cent;  North  Carolina,  113,000, 
Continued  on  Page  895 


Some  Strawberry  Success  Secrets 

Now  Is  a  Good  Time  to  Begin  Planning  for  Next  Year's  Planting 


STRAWBERRIES  are  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  our  small  fruits,  and  come  in  a  season 
when  there  is  hardly  any  fruit  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  for  this  reason  are  consumed  in  such 
large  quantities.  They  do  well  on  a  wide  range  of 
soils — in  fact,  it  is  usually  possible  to  find  some 
variety  adapted  to  any  soil — but  in  general  growers 
prefer  a  light,  moist,  sandy  soil,  also  rather  on  a 
slope  than  on  a  level.  In  regard  to  exposure,  a 
southern  exposure  with  a  light  warm  soil  favors 
early  crops,  while  a  northern  exposure  on  a  heavier 
soil  retards  the  time  of  ripening;  fuHiermore,  it 
has  been  proven  that  berries  grown  on  the  heavier 
types  of  soil  will  ship  better.  Bear  this  in  mind  in 
selecting  a  plot,  that  they  do  their  growing  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  and  the  berry  in  itself 
contains  a  large  amount  of  water;  thus  it  will  be 
seen  how  essential  it  is  to  have  a  good  moisture 
supply  in  the  soil. 

Preparation  for  the  bed  should  be  begun  one 
year  in  advance  before  the  vines  are  planted,  and 
for  this  a  hoed  crop,  such  as  potatoes,  roots  or 
beans,  is  to  be  preferred;  sometimes  a  young  clover 
sod  makes  a  good  seedbed,  but  never  put  straw- 
berries on  old  sod,  on  account  of  danger  of  injury 
from  the  work  of  the  white  grubs  of  the  common 
May  beetles  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sod  ground. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  apply  manure  to  this  hoed  crop. 
Weedy  soils  are  too  expensive  to  grow  strawberries. 

In  preparing  the  seedbed  the  soil  must  be  made 
fine  and  mellow  by  thoro  cultivation.  Plow  it 
deeply,  as  this  will  greatly  help  in  conserving  the 
moisture  supply. 

In  selecting  the  varieties  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  two  types,  perfect  and  imperfect;  all  the  former 
will  bear  fruit  when  planted  alone,  while  with  the 
latter  at  least  every  three  or  four  rows  one  row 


By  Oscar  Kazmeier 

of  the  perfect  varieties  must  be  planted  to  cross- 
pollenate  them.  Varieties  used  for  cross-pollenii.a- 
tion  must  come  in  blooming  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  varieties  recom- 
mended for  home  use:  Michels'  Early,  perfect, 
extra  early;  Bederwood,  perfect,  early;  Senator 
Dunlap,  perfect,  medium  in  season;  Glen  Mary, 
perfect,  medium  in  season;  Brandy  wine,  perfect, 
late;  Sample,  imperfect,  late.  These  varieties 
are  not  by  any  means  the  only  varieties  to  plant, 
but  merely  a  few  with  known*merits. 

Strong  one-year-old  plants  only  are  to  be  planted; 
it  is  essential  that  they  come  from  well-cared-for 
beds.  When  plants  arrive  and  you  are  not  ready  to 
plant  them  immediately,  dig  a  little  trench  and 
open  the  bundles  and  spread  the  roots  along  the 
moist  soil  and  cover  them  well. 

In  late  years  potted  plants  have  been  used  quite 
a  little;  they  grow  faster  and  appear  stronger,  but 
are  also  more  expensive. 

Spring  planting  is  to  be  preferred;  unless  with 
exceptionally  good  care  fall  planted  vines  must  be 
wintered  over  twice  before  a  crop  can  be  secured. 
Sometimes  vines  planted  in  August,  given  good 
care,  may  produce  a  fair  crop  the  following  year. 

They  are  prepared  for  planting  by  cutting  off  all 
dead  leaves  and  runners,  leaving  only  two  green 
leaves;  also  one-third  of  the  root  system  is  re- 
moved. 

In  planting  aim  to  get  the  crown  of  the  vine  a 
trifle  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  soil,  for  if  they 
are  planted  too  shallow  they  will  suffer  from 
drought,  and  if  too  low  it  will  cause  the  crown  to 
rot,  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  plant. 


We  have  two  systems  of  planting,  the  matted 
row  and  the  hill  system.  In  the  first  system,  the 
rows  are  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  and 
the  plants  are  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  the 
runners  should  be  distributed  evenly  apart,  aiming 
to  have  them  six  or  eight  inches  apart;  this  will 
give  a  continuous  row  of  vines,  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  wide,  leaving  a  one  and  a  half  foot  walk 
between  the  rows.  This  system  will  generally  give 
the  largest  yield  of  berries,  but  not  of  such  a  high 
quality  as  with  the  hill  system — for  growing  berries 
on  a  commercial  scale  it  is  to  be  preferred. 

Now,  in  the  hill  system  the  runners  are  all  re- 
moved, causing  the  vine  to  form  extra  crowns,  form- 
ing one  big  vine;  the  injury  from  writer  killing  will 
be  greater  than  with  the  former  sy,=tem. 

Treatment  of  the  bed  after  planting:  First  cul- 
tivation should  begin  early  and  be  kept  up  until 
the  runners  interfere.  Cut  off  all  the  flower  clusters 
the  first  year,  keep  runners  evenly  distributed  and 
with  the  hill  system  keep  them  cut  off.  Keep  down 
the  weeds;  pulling  them  out  among  the  vines  right 
after  a  rain  works  very  satisfactorily. 

It  is  a  shallow  rooted  plant,  quite  tender  to  fre- 
quent thawing  and  freezing  and  is  inclined  to 
heave  out.  To  prevent  this,  mulches  are  employed; 
these  mulches,  besides  protecting  the  plants  from 
the  variations  in  temperature,  aid  in  conserving 
moisture,  preventing  baking  of  the  soil,  and  help 
in  keeping  the  berries  clean.  This  mulch  should 
be  applied  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  frozen  in'the  fall, 
and  for  this  good  straw  or  marsh  hay  gives  best 
results.  Avoid  weed  seeds  in  the  mulch  so  as  to 
save  yourself  labor.  This  is  left  on  during  the 
winter  and  in  spring  it  is  raked  between  the  rows 
of  the  vines  to  avoid  smuttering. 
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Substitute  for  Bordeaux 


.  ^  ROWERS  who  find  bordeaux 
V_J  mixture  too  expensive  may 
substitute  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper  carbonate.  Bordeaux  is 
usually  recommended  as  a  fungicide 
except  in  special  cases.  But  .since 
the  price  of  copper  sulphate  has  gone 
up.  bordeaux  is  expensive  and  can- 
not always  be  had.  Ammoniacal  so- 
'ution  of  copper  carbonate  is  not 
only  cheaper,  but  it  is  easier  to 
make.  It  may  be  substituted  in  al- 
most every  case  where  bordeaux  is 
recommended.  It  is  just  as  efficient 
except  that  it  does  not  stick  so  well. 

H.  E.  Stevens,  Plant  Pathologist 
to  the  University  of  Florida  Experi- 
ment Station,  gives  the  following  di- 
rections tor  making  the  solution: 

"The  solution  is  made  from  copper 
carbonate,  ammonia  and  water.  The 
ammonia  and  carbonate  can  be  had 
from  houses  dealing  in  fungicides  or 
from  wholesale  drug  companies. 
Small  quantities  may  be  had  from 
local    drug    stores.     The  ammonia 


should  test  26  degrees  Baume. 

"Make  a  thin  paste  of  five  ounces 
of  the  copper  carbonate  by  adding 
water.  Dilute  three  pints  of  the 
strong  ammonia  with  water  to  two 
gallons.  Use  a  wooden  vessel.  Add 
the  paste  of  copper  carbonate  to*  the 
ammonia  water  and  allow  the  whole 
to  stand  an  hour  or  two,  or  over 
night.  A  deep  blue  solution  will  re- 
sult when  all  the  topper  carbonate 
that  will  dissolve  has  gone  into  so- 
lution. The  blue  solution  should  be 
poured  off  carefully  so  that  none  of 
the  remaining  sediment  will  be  car- 
ried over.  If  any  of  it  is  in  the 
solution  as  it  goes  into  the  spray 
tank  it  will  wear  the  pump. 

"Enough  water  should  be  added  to 
the  two  gallons  of  stock  solution  to 
make  fifty  gallons.  The  solution 
will  then  be  ready  to  use.  The  strong 
stock  solution  must  not  be  placed  in 
the  tank  before  it  is  diluted.  It  is 
caustic  and  will  corrode  the  brass 
parts  of  the  pump." 


Blight  Causes  Damage   Value  of  Breakfast  Food 


THAT  considerable  damage  to 
Nebraska  orchards  *ias  been 
caused  this  season  by  a  disease  com- 
monly known  as  pear  blight  or  twig 
blight,  is  the  word  that  comes  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln. 
The  tiny  bacteria  which  cause  this 
disease  work  underneath  the  bark 
of  the  apple  twig.  They  gain  en- 
trance thru  tender,  growing  tips  or 
thru  the  flowers,  and  work  back  rap- 
idly into  the  older  wood,  where  they 
winter  over.  Oftentimes  they  cause 
a  cankerous  growth  on  the  older 
wood.  The  remedy  for  the  disease  is 
to  cut  off  the  blighted  twigs  and 
branches  from  four  to  six  inches  be- 
low the  infected  part.  The  pruning 
tools  used  for  this  work  must  be 
frequently  dipped  into  a  disinfectant 
to  prevent  transferring  the  disease 
to  the  healthy  wood.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate is  most  commonly  used  for 
this  purpose,  diluted  one  part  to 
1.000  parts  of  water. 

Phlox  Experiments 

MR.  JAMES  P.  KELLY,  of  the 
Botany  Department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  has  been  con- 
ducting breeding  experiments  with 
commercial  varieties  or  the  common 
annual  garden  phlox  (Phlox  Drum- 
mondi). 

Seeds  of  this  phlox  were  se- 
cured from  wild  plants  growing  in 
their  native  habitat  in  Texas.  This 
is  the  same  species  from  which  over 
two  hundred  commercial  varieties 
have  already  been  created.  Altho  it 
is  the  intention  to  continue  the  ex- 
periments for  several  years  to  come, 
some  very  interesting  results  have 
already  been  obtained.  One  new  va- 
riety has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
existing  varieties,  and  new  forms 
w'lich  may  obtain  commercial  im- 
portance may  result  from  these  ex- 
periments. 

The  experimental  plants  are  ex- 
hibited  free  to  visitors  in  the  botani- 
cal greenhouses  at  the  college. 

Chopped  Pickle 

A TOOTHSOME  chopped  pickle 
that  appeals  to  most  palates  is 
furnished  by  the_  Home  Economics 
Department  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Lincoln,  as  follows:  Green 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  %  as  much  as 
tomato;  carrots,  %  as  much  as  to- 
mato; onions  to  taste,  whole  cloves 
tied  in  bags,  white  or  brown  sugar, 
vinegar. 

Chop  tomatoes  with  chopning 
knife,  put  in  colander  to  drain.  Chop 
cabbage,  boil  with"  tomatoes  in  small 
quantity  of  vinegar.  Boil  carrots  in 
aaJted  water  until  well  done,  chop 
and  add  to  cooked  tomatoes  and  cab- 
bage. Drain  the  whole  and  prepare 
fresh  vinegar,  sugar  and  apices. 
Bring  to  a  boil  and  put  in  Jars. 


BULLETIN  No.  168  of  the  South 
Dakota  Experiment  Station, 
edited  by  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry, discusses  the  comparative 
food  values  of  some  of  the  common 
breakfast  foods.  Twenty-six  differ- 
ent brands  sold  in  South  Dakota 
were  analyzed  for  water,  fat,  fiber, 
protein,  ash.  carbohydrates,  cost  in 
cents  per  pound,  cost  per  1,000  cal- 
orics of  food  value,  and  cost  per 
pound  of  protein. 

The  conclusions  of  the  bulletin 
are  that  all  the  varieties  investigated 
are  wholesome  and  nutritious;  that 
in  some  cases  the  net  weight  of  con- 
tents was  not  equal  to  that  stated  on 
the  labels;  that  the  prices  charged 
for  some  varieties  are  too  great; 
that  the  nutritive  value  of  one  is 
about  the  same  as  another,  and  that 
their  chief  claim  for  popularity  is 
their  convenience,  ready  to  serve  ana 
cleanliness. 


Successful  Marketing 

HONESTY  and  fair  dealing,  care- 
ful, conscientious  grading,  care- 
ful packing  and  a  willingness  to 
meet  the  other  fellow  half  way,  are 
factors  that  determine  the  success  of 
the  grower  in  marketing  his  fruit  or 
produce. 

The  art  of  successful  marketing 
involves  three  steps: 

First — A  knowledge  of  your  mar- 
ket, its  demands,  its  limitations,  its 
range  of  prices,  its  seasonal  varia- 
tions; and  also  in  case  of  need,  keep 
in  mind  a  substitute  or  second  choice 
market  to  be  used  in  times  of  glut, 
or  for  a  different  grade  of  product. 

Second — Advertise.  Talk  about 
your  products.  If  you  want  to  en- 
Joy  any  of  the  accruing  benefits  it 
is  best  to  tell  the  world  about  it — 
and  often. 

Third — Make  use  of  your  knowl- 
edge and  make  good  your  claims  by 
shipping  the  right  sort  of  stuff,  in 
the  right  form,  and  at  the  right  price. 


Grape  Ketchup 

THE  housewife  whose  family  is 
fond  of  grapes  will  find  that  the 
following  recipe  for  grape  ketchup 
will  please:  Three  quarts  grapes, 
stemmed ;  2  pounds  brown  sugar,  2 
cups  vinegar,  1  teaspoon  cayenne 
pepper,  2  tablespoons  ground  cinna- 
mon, 2  tablespoons  ground  cloves,  2 
tablespoons  allspice,  1  tablespoon 
salt. 

Cook  grapes,  run  thru  colander  to 
remove  seeds,  add  sugar,  vinegar 
and  spices.  Boil  until  it  thickens 
and  seal. 


Fruit  buyers  pay  better  prices  for 
apples  in  clean  orchards;  they  can 
see  the  fruit.  Its  quality  shows  up. 
It  looks  easy  to  handle.  The  man 
with  a  neglected  orchard  never  gets 
what  his  fruit  is  worth. 


FREE 

If  you  keep  cows  you 
ought  to  write  for  this  book 


to  all 

owners 
of  cows 


THIS  book  was  written  for  the 
man  with  only  two  cows  just  as 
much  as  for  the  man  with 
twenty.    In  it  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether a  great  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
interest  to  every  cow  owner.   And  while  the 
various  phases  of  dairying  are  treated  by  the  best  and 
highest  authorities,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  is  written 
in  plain  every-day  language  so  that  even  the  children  can  understand  it. 

Here  are  just  a  few  topics  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  its  contents : 


pages 
of  good 
cow  sense 


"Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd"— 

a  practical  breeder  gives  some  sound  advice 
on  this  important  subject. 

"The Farm  that  Won't  Wear  Out" 

— shows  that  the  farm  where  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  fertility  returned  to  the  soil, 
improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 

' '  The  Care  of  Cream  on  the  Farm  " 

— quality  is  as  important  a:  quantity.  It 
costs  little  and  brings  big  returns, 

"Silos  and  Silage"  —  one  ol  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book.  Full  o(  silage  facts 
ihat  every  farmer  ought  to  know. 


"How  a  Dairyman  Made  Good"— 

a  real  story  of  a  real  farmer,  who  start, 
ing  with  almost  nothing,  built  up  a  fine 
dairy  herd  and  made  a  big  success. 

"Year  Around  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cows" — by  an  authority  whose  advice 
is  well  worth  heeding.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  deserves  more  attention  from 
every  cow  owner. 

"How  to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow." — 

shows  by  illustrations  what  points  to  look 
for  in  a  dairv  producer — explains  the  es- 
sential qualiiications  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 

Then  there  are  splendid  articles  on  "Alfalfa,"  "Ventilation  of  Dairy  Barns,"  "Breeds  of 
Dairy  Cattle,"  "Improving  the  Herd  with  a  Good  Bull,"  "Care  of  Freshening  Cows,"  "How 
to  Test  Cows,"  etc.  Numerous  dairy  rations,  suitable  for  various  sections  of  the  country, 
are  given,  and  various  milk  and  dairy  tables  as  well  as  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  silo 
capacities,  etc.  that  every  farmer  has  occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  refei  to. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  ol  this  book,  and  if  you 
keep  cows  you  certainly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
book  is  absolutely  free.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  the  information  requested  on  a 
post  card,  mentioning  this  paper. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  mail  me,  postage  free,  a  copy  of  your  New  Dairy  Handbook.  1  keep  cows 

1  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  (cross  out  ■whichever  you  don'  t  do).    Tr.e  make  of  my 


Separator  is. 


Town. 
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State. 


RFD. 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


UC  I  IPUTBEATS  ELECTRIC 
If  C  LIU  91  I      OR  GASOLINE 

10  Days  FREE-  Send  No  Money 


don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modern  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Yon  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
on  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gaeoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Tests  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  84  leading  Universities  show  tbat  it 

r  Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
eteady  light,  nearest  to  eunlight.  Won  Cold  IWedai  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

%\ OOO  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  showa  ub  an  oil  lamp  eooal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (detaib  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  want  one  user  in  each  looality  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  Yah?**. 
era.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  Will* 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  CDEC 
Absolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  free,  r  It  fc  fc 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY*  171  Aladdin  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Largest  KtroMn*  (Coal  On;  MantI*  Lamp  Houaa  Im  tha  World 
Oar  trio!  delivery  plan  fnekes  ft  eaey.   No  previous  experience  necessary.   Practically  every  farm 

r  who  had  never  eold  anything  in  hte  life 
Wis.,  says:    JpBM  n'w  s*»n  an  ord  -  i 
u*vi*it*H  bene**."'  Phillips,  Ohio,  eayn; 
/lovjer^itnlknrr9m^arp._  Sr'i*^«lf."  Thousands  who 


•  1  An  |jk  €4 AO.  Per  Ma    before  writcu:  "/ gnldf>t  tkajirti  sewn  daya."  Chriatx.  _ 
#lvV  10  **wU  rer  m«J.  (Aat  #*     so  costly. "  NorrinK,  Iowa,  saye:  "92v*r  rent  of horns*  vi*iudbouoh 

a  frtend and oooatcr. "  E«»raerHnr(  Minn.,  nays:  "fi'o/lnwerii  tnl/cnr'—tarn.  £5flk  , . 
the  Aladdin  jnetaastronorlv.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  We  furaiBhetoc-k  to  retlab'o  men  to  getetattttL  Ask 

copied  territory.  State  oeejpp.tion.Bjra, 
shtpa  moat  convenient  for  you  to  work. 


Every  customer  bee<rm* 

Ke  coining;  money  endors_  _ 
r  oar  distributor's  plan,  and  l«arn  how  to  secure  an  Hopointmenf.  and  make  biff  money 
whether  you  have  rig  or  auto;  whether  can  work  spare  time  or  steady;  when  can  etort;  to 


"T\0N'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertise- 
^  ments  you  read  in  The  Farming  Business. 
We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


YouVe  Plenty  of  Time  to  Enter  and  Play  the 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co/s  $4,000  Cash  Home  Game 

AS  IT  DOES  NOT  END 
UNTIL  DECEMBER  31st 


You  Can  Start  Right  Now— Today—to  Play  This  Easy  Game 

Everybody,  anybody,  anywhere,  can  start  to  play  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Co/s  $4,000  Cash  Home 
Picturegame  now.  You  can  start  right  now  to  play  this  game  and  be  on  equal  terms  with 
all.  No  one  has  a  head  start.  You  have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  win  as  any  one.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  get  the  Picturegame  Outfit — see  offer  below — and  play  the  game.  YouVe 
plenty  of  time  if  you  do  it  now. 


24  simple,  plain  pictures  comprise  the  game.  Each  picture  fits  the  name  of 
a  Joke.  But  you  don't  have  to  know  any  names  of  Jokes,  as  our  Official  Catalog 
of  Joke  Names  contains  all  the  names  you  can  use.  You  simply  get  the  pictures, 
then  go  thru  this  Catalog  and  pick  out  the  names  you  think  best  fit  the  pictures, 
then  you  enter  your  selected  names  in  the  handy  Reply  Book,  and  you  are  allowed 
to  make  three  answers  to  each  picture. 


The  Cash  Prizes  listed  below  will  positively  be  awarded.  Fair- 
ness  is  guaranteed  to  all.  You  should  be  able  to  easily  win  one 
of  the  prizes,  and  it  will  only  take  just  a  little  of  your  spare  time. 
Start  now  to  play  the  game. 

1st  Prize  $1,000  CASH 

2nd  Prize   750  CASH 

3rd  Prize   500  CASH 

4th  Prize   250  CASH 

5th  Prize   125  CASH 

6th  Prize   75  CASH 

7th  Prize   50  CASH 

2  Prizes  of  $25.00  Each   50  CASH 

20  Prizes  of    10.00  Each   200  CASH 

34  Prizes  of     5.00  Each   170  CASH 

158  Prizes  of     2.50  Each   395  CASH 

290  Prizes  of     1.50  Each   435  CASH 

FULL  PRIZES  PAID  ALL  FINAL  TYING  CONTESTANTS. 


Picture  No.  19  appears  helow.  We  will  give  you  all  these  19  pictures,  together 
with  the  Catalog  and  Reply  Book,  if  you  will  send  us  $1.00  to  pay  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business.  You've  plenty  of  time  if  you  send  us  your  order 
now.    It  shouldn't  take  you  very  long  to  go  thru  the  Catalog  and  pick  out  the  best 

titles  to  the  pictures. 


PICTURE  No.  19 


Broken  Engagement 
The  Spirit  of  the  Law 
What  a  Woman  Wants 
A  Much-Needed 

Improvement 
The  Modern  Prodigal 
His  Choice  of  Smells 
Up  to  Manufacture 
Another  Needless 

Question 
Perfect  Cinch 
A  Good  Excuse 
Feminine  Finance 
Still  Sore 
A  Vast  Difference 
Cruel  Delight 
Probably  the  Same 
His  Occupation  Going 
Alone  in  His  Class 
Poor  Hubby 
Financial 
A  Tender-Hearted 

1  lusljand 
Personally  Considerate 
Well  Kecommcnded 
He  Wanted  to  Know 
Hal  her  Rffemlnate 
Did  Her  Best 
An  Extremist 
Conflicting  Emotions 
An  Untimely 

Suggestion 


Her  Party 

Perfect  Jewel 

Her  Wedding  Day 

The  Doctor's  Desire 

Same  Thing 

A  Prospective  Crop 

Eskimo  Version 

Racing 

Answered 

Immune 

The  Return 

A  Sensitive  Spirit 

Domestic  Politics 

Where  It  Hit 

A  Test  Case 

Gods  and  Man 

Almost 

On  His  Guard 

A  Sure  Sign 

Cheerful  One 

Net  Result 

In  the  Modern  Flat 

A  Good  Instrument 

Getting  Ready 

Lovers,  All  Right 

All  the  Elements 

Her  Clever  Trap 

Fortunate 

Margin  of  Safety 

Unfair 

Faulty  Diagnosis 
A  Careful  Man 


Today  You  Can  Start  in  This 
Game  and  All  You  Need  Are 
the  Pictures,  Catalog  of  Titles 
and  Reply  Book 

Today  Picture  No.  19  appears,  and  we  will  give  you  all 
these  19  pictures,  Catalog  of  Titles  and  Reply  Book  FREE, 
if  you  will  simply  send  us  one  dollar  to  pay  for  a  one-year's 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business. 

Pictures  are  plainly  and  fairly  drawn  to  represent  the 
names  of  Jokes,  BUT  the  Catalog  of  Joke  Names,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  contains  all  the  names  of  Jokes  you  can  use. 
You  simply  go  thru  this  Catalog  and  pick  out  the  names  you 
think  BEST  fit  the  pictures,  r.hen  you  write  down  your  se- 
lected answers  in  the  Reply  Book,  which  enables  you  to 
make  three  answers  to  each  picture.  You  write  down  your 
answers  to  Picture  No.  1,  Picture  No.  2  and  so  on  for  all  24 
pictures,  in  space  allotted  for  same. 

GET  THE  PICTUREGAME  OUTFIT 

Just  think  of  the  fun  that  you  can  have  with  1,200  up- 
to-date  Jokes,  all  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  so  that  you 
can  pick  out  the  best  titles  to  the  pictures  in  the  game.  You 
and  your  friends  will  have  many  dollars'  worth  of  fun  while 
playing  this  game,  and  you  have  as  good  a  chance  to  win  the 
first  prize  as  any  one. 

Subscribe  for  The  Farming  Business  and  get  the  Pic- 
turegame Outfit,  and  all  back  pictures  up  to  date,  FREE, 
with  your  subscription. 

Order  Form  for  Pictures,  Catalog  and  Reply 
Book  and  The  Farming  Business 

Picturegame  Editor,  The  Farming  Business, 
500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  inclose  fl.00,  for  which  send  me  The  Farming  Business 
for  one  year,  and  as  a  gift  you  are  to  send  me  by  return  mail 
the  19  pictures  which  have  appeared  to  date,  Catalog  of 
Titles,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  containing  all  the  titles 
I  can  use,  and  the  Reply  Book  in  which  to  write  down  my 
answers  and  which  enables  me  to  make  three  answers  to  each 
picture. 


Name 


Street  and  No. 


City   State. 


Send  In  this  order  form  today,  then  you'll  hnve  i»leuty  of 
time  to  j>i».i  the  tame,    Don't  Delnj — l»o  it  \om. 


The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of  THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Apple  Forecast  by  Varieties 


Continued  From  Page  892 


an  increase  of  14  per  cent;  Ken- 
tucky, 93.000,  a  decrease  of  51  per 
cent;  Pennsylvania,  91.000,  a  de- 
crease of  1  per  cent;  Missouri,  53,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  62  per  cent;  New 
York,  74.000,  an  increase  of  23  per 
cent;  all  other  States,  705,000,  a  de- 
crease of  20  per  cent. 

Limbertwig  forecasts  a  production 
of  1,318,000  barrels,  a  reduction  of 
13  per  cent  from  last  year's  crop. 
Tennessee  forecasts  363,000  barrels, 
an  increase  of  3  per  cent;  North 
Carolina,  227.000,  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent;  Virginia.  223.000,  an  in- 
crease of  38  per  cent;  Kentucky,  103,- 
00#,  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent;  Geor- 
gia, 74.000,  a  decrease  of  36  per  cent ; 
Arkansas,  73,000,  an  increase  of  46 
per  cent;  Missouri,  56,000,  a  de- 
crease of  64  per  cent;  all  other 
States,  199.000  barrels,  a  decrease  of 
38  per  cent. 

The  Yellow  Newtown  (Pippin)  fore- 
casts a  production  of  1,277.000  bar- 
rels, which  is  4  per  cent  less  than 
last  year's  crop.  Virginia  forecasts 
a  production  of  383.000  barrels,  a  de- 
crease of  14  per  cent;  New  York, 
78,000,  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent; 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California 
(combined),  584.000.  an  increase  of 
22  per  cent;  all  other  States,  232,000, 
a  decrease  of  24  per  cent. 

Tompkins  King  forecasts  a  produc- 
tion of  1.174.000  barrels,  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent  over  last  year.  New 
York  forecasts  a  production  of  446,- 
000  barrels,  an  increase  of  31  per 
cent;  Pennsylvania.  149.000,  an  in- 
crease of  22  per  cent;  Michigan, 
133.000,  an  increase  of  36  per  cent; 
Maine,  47,000.  an  increase  of  114  per 
cent;  all  other  States,  399,000  bar- 
rels, an  increase  of  2  per  cent. 

Wagener  forecasts  a  production  of 


1,020,000  barrels,  an  increase  of  24 
per  cent  over  last  year.  Michigan 
forecasts  244,000  barrels,  an  increase 
of  39  per  cent;  Pennsylvania,  241,000, 
an  increase  of  43  per  cent;  New 
York,  168,000,  an  increase  of  65  per 
cent;  Ohio,  38,000,  a  decrease  of  51 
per  cent;  all  other  States,  329,000 
barrels,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

Mcintosh  forecasts  a  production  of 
1,012,000  barrels,  an  increase  of  31 
per  cent  over  last  year.  New  York 
forecasts  357,000  barrels,  an  increase 
of  55  per  cent;  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Massachusetts, 
combined,  194,000  barrels,  an  in- 
crease of  109  per  cent;  all  other 
States,  461.000  barrels,  an  increase 
of  2  per  cent. 

Fameuse  (Snow)  forecasts  a  pro- 
duction of  1,005,000  barrels,  an  in- 
crease of  1  per  cent.  New  York 
forecasts  a  production  of  354.000  bar- 
rels, an  increase  of  98  per  cent; 
Michigan.  119,000.  a  decrease  of  6  per 
cent;  Vermont.  113,000,  an  increase 
of  146  per  cent;  Iowa,  72.000,  a  de- 
crease of  44  per  cent;  Maine,  54,000, 
an  increase  of  100  per  cent;  Wiscon- 
sin, 50,000,  a  decrease  of  55  per  cent; 
Ohio,  25,000.  a  decrease  of  58  per 
cent;  Pennsylvania,  25.000,  an  in- 
crease of  67  per  cent;  Illinois,  22,000, 
a  decrease  of  77  per  cent;  all  other 
States,  171.000,  a  decrease  of  19  per 
cent. 

Of  the  other  varieties,  Golden  Rus- 
set forecasts  a  production  of  1,0.02,- 
000,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  over 
last  year;  Yellow  Bellflower.  766.000 
barrels,  a  decrease  of  18  per  cent; 
Gravenstein,  738,000,  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent;  all  other  varieties,  un- 
classified, 11,516,000  barrels,  a  de- 
crease of  15  per  cent. 


Successful  Apple  Selling  by  Mail 
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tion  to  quality.  Many  who  bought 
the  new  brand  have  already  placed 
repeat  orders  for  next  season,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  problem  of  the  com- 
pany now  is  not  to  sell  what  it  can 
raise,  but  to  increase  production  to 
meet  the  demand  for  "Square-Pack." 
The  company  feels  that  a  brand  of 
apples  unknown  to  the  trade  last 
September  has  already,  thru  direct 
advertising  and  sound  business 
methods,  achieved  a  solid  standing  in 
the  country's  markets. 
The  following  statement  from  a 

Value  of  Woodlot 

A PERMANENT  woodlot  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  well-organized 
farm.  In  the  mountain  valleys  and 
along  the  streams  in  the  plains,  na- 
ture has  provided  these  woodlots. 
In  many  places,  however,  the  farmer 
must  plant  and  raise  his  woodlot. 

The  woodlot  is  convenient  in  pro- 
viding fuel,  posts  and  wood  for  re- 
pairs. It  may  also  serve  as  a  wind- 
break, and  for  shelter  for  stock.  On 
light  soils  or  on  steep  slopes  the 
trees  will  bind  the  soil,  to  prevent 
erosion.  A  woodlot  needs  proper 
protection  from  stock  and  fire,  and 
intelligent  thinnings.  After  planting 
and  cultivation  during  a  few  years, 
if  the  woodlot  is  of  artificial  origin, 
the  work  expended  In  it  and  the  har- 
vesting of  its  crops  may  be  done  in 
the  winter. 

Besides  the  direct  value  of  a  wood- 
lot  in  furnishing  wood  and  shelter, 
its  aesthetic  value  in  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  farm  and  in  fur- 
nishing recreation  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  making  life  more 
worth  living.  Incidentally  the  well- 
kept,  properly  located  woodlot  adds 
selling  value  to  the  farm  out  of  all 
proportions  to  the  cost  of  establish- 
ing or  tending  the  grove. 


Have  the  school  and  church 
yards  been  given  over  to  weeds  and 
grass,  or  have  they  been  mowed  and 
k<:pt  clean?  The  well  kept  yards 
cause  the  passerby  to  think  more  fa- 
vorably of  a  community. 


wholesale  house  of  Sioux  City  is 
typical  of  many  received  from  all 
over  the  country: 

"We  can  most  sincerely  and  heartily 
congratulate  you  on  the  fine  pack 
of  apples  you  put  out  last  season. 
They  were  the  best  we  were  able  to 
buy  last  year,  which  you  may  know 
from  the  fact  that  we  saved  your 
apples  for  the  very  last  of  the  sea- 
son, confident  that  their  keeping 
qualities  and  careful  grading  would 
bring  us  a  premium  late  in  the  sea- 
son." 

Plant  Bulbs 

DULBS  of  the  tulip,  hyacinth,  nar- 
*-*  cissus,  daffodil  and  Jonquil 
should  be  planted  any  time  now  un- 
til the  ground  freezes.  The  bulbs 
should  be  placed  in  good  soil,  cov- 
ering to  a  depth  of  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  twice  their  height.  If  the 
soil  is  heavy  add  some  sand.  Set 
the  bulbs  from  four  to  eight  inches 
apart.  A  mulch  of  leaves,  weeds, 
straw  or  manure  will  give  protection 
during  the  winter.  These  flowers 
are  among  the  earliest  in  the  spring. 
They  may  be  planted  in  solid  beds 
or  naturalized  at  the  bases  of  trees 
or  under  shrubbery.  The  blooms 
will  have  gone  before  the  shrubbery 
is  in  full  foliage. 


Marketing  Fall  Apples 

FARMERS  and  fruit  growers  are 
finding  that  fall  apples  packed 
in  neat  peck  baskets  find  a  ready 
sale  when  placed  in  stores  or  sold 
from  wagons.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  consumers  do  not  care  to  have 
an  oversupply  of  fall  apples  on 
hand,  and  one  peck  generally  sup- 
plies one  family  for  several  days. 
Producers  who  sell  direct  to  their 
customers  are  nearly  all  adopting 
the  small-sized,  well-packed  basket 
to  market  their  fall  apples  in  this 
way.  Such  a  practice  is  profitable  to 
truck  growers  who  market  vegeta- 
bles in  hampers  or  standard  sized 
measures. 


Pennsylvania  Potato 
Production 

EXTENSION  CIRCULAR  45,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  •  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station,  entitled  "Potato  Cul- 
ture," has  just  been  issued.  It  is  in- 
tended to  present  the  most  import- 
ant points  to  be  observed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  potatoes  and  the  suggestions 
contained  in  it  are  based  upon  the 
results  of  investigations  instituted 
by  the  various  Experiment  Stations 
as  well  as  the  practices  of  the  most 
successful  commercial  growers. 

This  circular,  which  was  prepared 
by  Prof.  C.  F.  Noll  of  the  Department 
of  Experimental  Agronomy,  states 
that  no  particular  soil  series  in 
Pennsylvania  can  be  defined  as  "the 
potato  soil."  In  the  ten  counties 
leading  in  percentage  of  improved 
land  devoted  to  potato  culture,  not 
less  than  five  soil  series  are  repre- 
sented, and  as  a  rule  but  one  of 
these  series  predominates  in  each 
county. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  for 
the  five  years  ending  in  1914  Penn- 
sylvania has  averaged  fourth  in  the 
total  acreage  devoted  to  potatoes, 
sixth  in  total  production  and  second 
in  the  total  value  of  the  crop,  the  im- 
portance of  correct  cultural  methods 
will  be  appreciated. 

The  circular  treats  soil  require- 
ments, rotations,  soil  preparation, 
fertilization,  plowing,  cultivation, 
harvesting  and  variety  improvement. 
Any  resident  of  Pennsylvania  may 
have  the  circular  upon  request. 


Homemade  Auto 
Polish 

FOR  furniture  or  automobile  bodies 
an  excellent  polish  can  be  made 
by  thinning  down  boiled  linseed  oil 
with  turpentine.  This  should  be  ap- 
plied sparingly  to  the  clean  surface 
with  a  cloth  and  should  be  rubbed 
briskly  with  a  soft  dry  cloth  or  cot- 
ton waste.  It  is  best  not  to  use  body 
polish  on  a  car  until  the  gloss  has 
become  dull. 

Another  polish  recommended  by 
automobile  experts  is  made  from  1 
gallon  of  turpentine,  3%  ounces  of 
citronella  oil,  1  pint  of  paraffin  oil 
or  light  cylinder  oil,  and  1%  ounces 
of  oil  of  cedar.  When  the  finish  on 
a  car  has  become  very  dull  the  ap- 
pearance can  be  greatly  improved  by 
rubbing  with  a  mixture  of  cylinder 
oil  and  kerosene. 


"Oood 
to  the 
Last 
Drop" 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet!!*?0™*.0. c«'veB 

■mmmm  r         Cheaply  andSuccess- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Waokegan,  III 


^Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


"Reo"  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles. 


Reo  Cluster  Metal  Shingles, 
V-Crimr,  Corrugated,  Standing 
Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roofings,  Siding,  Wallboard. 
Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you  at 
Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices. 
Positively  greatest  offer  ever 
SEZ  We  PAY  the  FREIGHT 

Edwards  Tlghteote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

costless;  jutlast  3  ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Guaran- 
teed rot, fire.rust, lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Get  our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  free 
samples.    Ask  for  Book  No.  995 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
015-  995         SI.,     Cincinnati.  Obi* 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  PayiC^ 

fS  0t\  at  Buys  the  New  Butter,  i  , 
SK'M  Mt  fly  Jr.  No.2.  Lightrunning 

U  f  MM  easy  cleaning,  close  ski— 
~  mm^V  ming.  durable.  Guarantee 
»  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
^HBP^Per  hour.   Made  also  in  (our  ^ 
^^^^^^0    farmer  sizes  up  to  6  l-2abown  here. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  J^moS^wKl 

(i  uvea  in  cream,  fostal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-f rom-factory "  offer, 


Boy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  m 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  <™ 
2206  Mar. hall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


XX 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,    Box  235,     Brattleboro,  Yl. 


ROYOLEUM  POULTRY  POWDER 

Greatest  egg  producer.    Keeps  foul  healthy,  feathers 

bright  and  comb  red,  60  cents  a  package. 

W.  L.  Turton,   11  Monroe  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


CI  Xl^TDIA  "ONE.  I-AKM.  THEATUE  and  TOWN 
CLtV  I  ■■  111  LIGHTING  PLANTS,  LAMPS.  MOTORS, 

Helta,  llatterlei,  I'ani,  Engines,  llvnuimis.  Chargers,  Dike,  filli  A 
a  ■■<•■  Mglita.   Cat.SoU.  OHIO  FXKCTHIO  WOKKS.  Cleveland,  0. 


Pull  t>i£  slumps  by  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  No  expense  for  teams  or 
powder.  One  man  with  a 

mmT*X  HAND  POWER. 

% Stump  Pulley 

can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage— same  principle  as  a  jack.  loo  lbs. 
poll  on  tbe  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp  steel — guar- 
anteed against  breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for  special  offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing  ' 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  60,    182  Fifth  St.,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Earn  $LOO  to  $5.00  a  Weefe 

selling  The  Saturday  Blade.  Chicago  Ledger.  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  in  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  -  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman'  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2c  you  take  In  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't'lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Each  active  agent 
for  our  papers  Is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  11  booklet  of  Instructions  In  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers.  _ 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  c°h ic A°Gro?r" l l!  Send  This  Coupon  Today 


I  accept  tbe  agency 
for  y  o  u  r  4  pupei'K. 
8end  me  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
flrHt  week.  I  will  he 
pleated  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  Lone 
Bcouts  and  badge  anil 
booklet  of  instructions 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Street  or  B.  F.  D.  No 


Age 


"•::.-5».-.;.v  .-.•*•&££> — • 


Sr-> 


Hnion  car 


PC 


m       ■  .  s>* 


To  Light  Your  House  and  Barn 
To  Cook  Your  Meals 

Ask  the  good  woman  who  cooks  on  a  carbide  range  and 
lights  her  home  with  carbide  lights — 

She  will  tell  you  that  Union  Carbide  is  doing  more  for 
country  home  folks  and  country  home  life  than  any 
discovery  or  invention  of  this  age. 


She  will  tell  you  that  her  Carbide-range  has  added 
to  her  health  and  happiness  by  shortening  her 
kitchen  hours  and  by  making  her  cooking  a  much 
simpler  and  easier  task. 

She  will  tell  you  that  the  range  is  a  practical  duplicate 
of  her  city  cousin's  gas  range  and  that  she  turns 
the  fire  off  and  on  with  a  twist  of  her  wrist— saving 
all  the  time  and  doing  away  with  all  the  bother 
and  dirt  connected  with  handling  fuel  and  ashes. 

She  will  tell  you  that  all  these  advantages  are  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  help  towards  keeping  both  herself 
nd  her  kitchen  clean  and  cool  during  hot  weather 
lonths. 

one  will  tell  you  that  her  carbide  lights  in  every  room 
and  out  on  the  porch  are  the  cleanest,  whitest  and 
most  beautiful  lights  in  the  world. 

She  will  tell  you  too,  that  all  these  lights  are  equipped 
with  "friction  igniters"  to  "light  up"  instantly  with 
the  pull  of  a  little  ornamental  brass  wire  rod. 

She  will  tell  you  that  the  handsome  bronze  and  brass 
fixtures  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  itself,  has 
doubled  the  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  her  home. 

You  must  ask,  too,  the  man  of  the  house  about 

Union  Carbide  itself — 

He  will  tell  you  that  in  weight  and  bulk  Union  Carbide 
is  quite  like  coal — that  he  gets  his  supply  at  factory 
prices,  and  that  he  gets  it  direct  from  the  company's 
warehouse  in  his  district. 

He  will  tell  you  that  his  Union  Carbide  comes  in  blue 
and  gray  22  inch— hundred  pound  "drums"  (cans) 
— easy  to  handle,  easy  to  store. 

He  will  tell  you  that  he  keeps  a  six  month's  or  a  year's 
supply  on  hand  in  a  corner  of  his  barn  or  shed. 


He  will  tell  you  that  he,  himself,  not  only  comes  in  for 
his  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  range  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  lights  in  the  home  but  he  has  his  own  car- 
bide lights  throughout  his  barns  and  in  the  center  of 
the  yard  round  about— big  brilliant  ball  lights 
operated  the  same  as  the  house  lights  without 
matches. 

He  will  tell  you  also  that  the  double  benefits  of  both 
lighting  and  cooking  make  Union  Carbide  by  far 
the  most  economical  and  desirable  lighting  and 
cooking  service  for  country  homes. 

And  he  will  tell  you  that  the  best  proof  that  this  is  all 
so  is  the  fact  that  he  is  only  one  of  over  300,000 
country  home  users  to  whom  we  now  supply  Union 
Carbide  in  the  little  blue  and  gray  drums. 

Send  this  coupon  for  our  handsome  advertising  book* 
lets  giving  complete  information  —  with  many 
illustrations. 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Company,  Dept.  32 


New  York  City 
42nd  St.  Building 


Chicago,  111. 
Peoples  Gas  Building 


Union  Carbide  Sales  Company 
New  York  Chicago 


San  Francisco.  Cal, 
Kohl  Building 


Dept.  32 
San  Francisco 


Send  me  your  advertising  literature. 
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5  Cents  a  Week 


FARMING 
BUSINESS 


The  Avvlication  of  Busi 


inciples  to  Agriculture 


PIE  TIME 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Only 

$100 


After  Trial 
and  you  keep  the 
Superb  New  Edison 

ES,  the  great  New  Edison 
with  the  new  Diamond  Stylus 
reproducer  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand  now 
Diamond  Araberol  Records  will  be  sent  you  on  free  trial 
without  •  penny  down.  The  finest,  the  beit  that  money  can  buy 
nt  prices  very,  very  much  le-s  than  the  price  at  which  Imi- 
tations of  the  genuine,  Edison  are  offered— a  rock-bottom  offer  direct  from  us.  Send  coupon  now. 

Rock  Bottom  Direct  Otter 

Hear  all  the  latest  up-to-data  song  hits  of  the  big  cities  right  in 
your  own  home.  Laugh  at  the  funniest  of  minstrel  shows.  Entertain  your  family 
and  your  friends  with  everything  from  Grand  Opera  to  Comic  Vaudeville— then  if  you  choose 
send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expense.  If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new 
instrument,  send  us  only  ft. 00  after  the  free  trial.  Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  of 
monthly  payments.   Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  oiler.   Send  the  coupon  now. 


Our  New  Edison  /* 
Catalog  Sent  Free  / 


Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  or  a  letter 
(or  just  this  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligations 
in  asking  for  the  catalog.    Get  this  offer—  4 
while  this  off er  lasts.   Write  today. 
F«  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dist. 

4697  Edison  Block  Chicago,  Illinois 

Canadian  Office:  855  Portage  Ave, .  Winnipi-g,  Man.  Jt 


F.  K.  B abion,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributers 
4697  Edison  Block     .'.     Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  your  New  RdTfton 
Caiatotf  and  full  particulars  of  yoor  free  trial 
oiler  on  the  new  model  Lduton  Fbonotfrapll*  * 


Addnm , 


Uaue: 


Better  Built 

KEROSENE  ENGINES 


See 
These 
New  Prices 

a  H-P,  934.68 
3  M-P,  62.00 
8  H-P,  72.60 

7  H-P,  69.48 

8  H-P,  141.00 
II  M-P,  106.60 
18  H-P,  846.70 
16  H-P,  287.60 

5-Year 
Guarantee. 
60  Days  Trial 


T  ET  your  kerosene  can  now  do  your  work. 

■"-J  It  is  cheaper  —  safe  —  and  easy  to  do  it  with  8  guaranteed 
successful  BAUER  Kerosene  Engine. 

Over  22  years  successful  engine  building  experience  guarantees  the  high 
quality  of  these  engines.  They  are  proving  their  success  in  every  state  in  the  U.  S. .  at 
all  kinds  of  work.  Guaranteed  eaay  starting,  aummer  or  wintar.  All  sizes  give 
full  power  from  Kerosene,  gallon  for  gallon,  t ha  same  as  gasoline.  The  same  engine 
also  burns  gasoline  without  making  any  changes  in  the  engine— no  extra  parts  to  put  on 
or  take  off.  No  need,  now,  to  pay  more  for  a 
reliable  kerosene  engine,  or  to  take  a  poor  or 
doubtful  engine  for  any  price.  60-day  trial  on 
every  engine  and  ajiberal,  binding.  6-year  guar- 
antee, direct  from  ths  factory  making  you 
sure  of  reliable  enginequality  at  a  low  price. 

Catalan  Free  Write  for  free  catalog  giv- 
mwiofl  tree  ,    fu„  facta  and  on 

stationary,  portable  and  saw-rig  engines. 
Get  our  offer,  cash  or  easy  terms,  before  you 
arrange  to  try  any  engine. 

A,  F.  Bauer  Engine  &  Mia.  Co. 
S95  Batter  Block,         Kansas  City.  Mo, 


Pull  hi^  stumps  hy  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  No  expense 
powder.  One  man  with  a 


for  teams  or 


/^■^k  HAND  POWER- 

Stump  Puller 

can  outpoll  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.  loo  lbs. 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp  steel — guar- 
anteed against  breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for  special  offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATR1CK 
Box  60.   182  Fifth  St.,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Earn  $1.00  to  $5.0Q  a  Week 

selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  In  every  town  want  someone  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  In 
for  sale  of  Blade.  Ledger.  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  2e  you  take  In  on  Lone  Scout. 
You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Bach  active  agent 
for  our  papers  is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  instructions  in  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  £VcAe<ro?VSL.  Send  This  Coupon  Today 


I  accept  the  agency 
for  y  o  u  r  4  papers, 
hend  me  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  week.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  Lone 
Kcouta  and  badge  and 
booklet  of  I11M  ruction* 
from  Chief  Totem. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No  ... 
Age   Town 


State  F.  B. 


Sheep  on  Irrigated  Farms 


SHEEP  have  proven  valuable  on 
Irrigated  farms  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  ditches  clean,  keeping 
down  obnoxious  weeds,  and  cleaning 
up  the  waste  in  fields  after  harvest. 
The  main  place  for  sheep  is  on  the 
irrigation  ditches.  Those  who  have 
tried  it  claim  that  running  sheep  on 
the  ditches  will  save  enough  labor 
in  ditch  cleaning  to  pay  for  double 
fencing  of  the  ditches.  The  sheep 
feed  on  the  weeds  and  Johnson  grass 
that  would  otherwise  mature  and 
scatter  seed  over  the  farm.  The  wool 
and  mutton  produced  are  clear  profit. 
Besides  this,  the  sheep  in  tramping 
over  the  ditches  fill  the  gopher  holes 
and  thereby  stop  the  vexatious  and 
costly  breakage  of  ditch  banks. 

Every  irrigated  farm  should  have 
sheep,  not  only  because  of  their  value 
as  weed  destroyers  and  ditch  main- 
tained, but  because  of  their  value 
in  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
farm.  There  are  far  too  many  un- 
sightly ditches  and  fence  corners 
overgrown  with  weeds,  which  are 
noted  by  the  visitor  and  homeseeker. 
Certain  communities  are  often  spoken 
of  as  being  progressive  because  of 
the  clean,  well  cared  for  appearance 
of  the  farms. 

It  has  been  found  that  on  the  av- 
erage about  twenty  ewes  and  their 
lambs  can  be  maintained  and  fat- 
tened on  the  ditches  and  waste  feed 
of  each  forty  acres  of  land.  Each 
ewe  should  produce  a  fleece  worth 


$1.50,  and  her  lamb  at  weaning  time  1 
should  be  worth  $8.  Since  the  fen-l 
cing  is  paid  for  by  the  saving  of  ex- 
pense in  ditch  cleaning  and  the  sheep I 
are  fed  on  otherwise  worthless  feed, 
they  should  show  a  splendid  profit. 

It  is  believed  that  Johnson  grass! 
may  be  eradicated  from  fields  by  pas-i 
turing  with  sheep.  The  Colorado  Ex- 
periment Station  has  moved  its  ex-! 
perimental  flock  of  sheep  onto  the 
new  Experiment  Station  Farm  at 
Mesa,  and  they  are  being  pastured 
on  a  field  badly  infested  with  Johnson 
grass  to  determine  whether  it  can  be 
successfully  eradicated  in  this  man- 
ner. Investigations  by  the  United; 
States  Reclamation  Service  have  in- 
dicated that  continued  grazing  of 
Johnson  grass  by  sheep  will  kill  it. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  heat  of  sum-,: 
mer,  some  shade  for  sheep  is  most) 
essential.  Fortunately,  in  most  ofj 
the  older  communities  there  are] 
plenty  of  trees  along  the  ditches. 
When  trees  are  not  available  somfifi 
other  shade  should  be  provided. 

The  rams  should  be  kept  separate! 
from  the  ewes  except  during  thel 
breeding  season.  The  Experiment 
Station  has  found  that  lambs  ddj 
better  when  dropped  in  January  andl 
February.  Therefore,  the  rams  should? 
be  placed  with  the  ewes  late  in  Julw 
or  the  first  of  August  and  removed! 
from  the  flock  in  December.  Lambsj 
dropped  later  than  the  middle  of  May* 
usually  do  not  thrive. 


Roughages  in  Cattle  Feeding 


WHEN  a  farmer  has  a  large 
amount  of  roughage,  such  as 
hay  and  stover,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  corn,  the  problem  of 
making  use  of  all  this  roughage  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  one. 

It  is  with  this  problem  in  mind 
that  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station  has  recently  been  con- 
ducting some  special  feeding  tests. 
The  college  has  feed  cattle  during 
the  winter  on  a  ration  composed  of 
twelve  pounds  of  corn  stover,  ten 
pounds  mixed  hay,  and  cottonseed 
meal  two  and  one-half  pounds  per 
1,000  pounds  live  weight.  About 
the  middle  of  March  the  cattle  are 
started  gradually  on  a  supplement- 
ary feed  of  broken-ear  corn.  Ap- 
proximately two  weeks  are  allowed 


to  get  them  on  full  feed,  or  an  allow-4 
ance  of  fifteen  pounds  corn  per  1.000J 
pounds  live  weight. 

Cattle  fed  in  this  way  have  shown- 
good  thrift.  A  similar  method  offer*,' 
a  solution  for  the  farmer  who  hasf 
a  large  amount  of  roughage  to  dis- , 
pose  of.  About  May  1st  the  cattle  1 
are  transferred  to  pasture,  the  grass;, 
taking  the  place  of  hay  and  stover,, 
and  the  dry  roughages  used  during 
the  winter.  During  the  early  spring 
season,  also,  the  grass  lowers  thi 
amount  of  corn  consumed.  Gras 
being  a  cheap  feed  means  more  eco- 
nomical beef  production  during  the 
summer.  » 

The  aim  should  be  to  finish  cattU 
about  the  middle  of  July.  After  thij 
period  the  hot  weather  combine^ 
with  the  fly  nuisance  precludes  fui 
ther  economical  gains. 


Tfie  Herd's  Better  Half 


THAT  the  bull  is  even  more  than 
"half  the  herd"  if  he  is  of  the 
proper  type  and  of  good  ancestry  is 
the  statement  made  by  I.  W.  Carpen- 
ter, of  the  Mississippi  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege Animal  Husbandry  and  Exten- 
sion Work.  "It  is  not  enough  mere- 
ly to  get  a  registered  bull,"  says  Mr. 
Carpenter,  "but  equally  important  to 
get  the  best. 

"The  type  of  bull  that  is  needed  is 
just  the  opposite  of  the  small,  leggy, 
narrow-chested,  scrub  cows.  He 
should  be  compact  and  blocky,  broad, 
deep,  low-set,  with  straight  top  and 
underline,  showing  lots  of  constitu- 
tion and  masculinity.    Look  out  for 


the  bull  that  drops  behind  the  shoul- 
der, has  a  long  face  and  narrov 
chest,  because  he  lacks  constitution 
Also  avoid  the  bull  that  has  flat  ribs 
making  a  narrow  back  and  hips,  be 
cause  it  is  on  the  back  and  hips  tha 
the  highest  priced  cuts  are  found." 

In  buying  a  pure-bred  bull  hi 
registration  and  the  reputati&n 
the  breeder  are  the  only  means 
have  of  knowing  the  value  of  the 
animal  before  he  has  been  tried,  and 
it  is  important  to  investigate  before 
purchasing.  It  is  quite  easy  to  find 
a  good  bull  for  $200,  and  one  of  this 
type  will  easily  pay  for  himself  the 
first  year  by  adding  .  $5  per  head  to 
the  value  of  the  calves. 


Cow-testing  Profiting 


A SIX-MONTHS-OLD  cow-testing 
association  in  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  has  added  one  more 
proof  in  favor  of  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  such  organizations. 
Nineteen  members  in  the  Montour 
Valley  Association  have  pure-bred 
sires  and  among  the  440  members  in 
the  association  there  are  eighty- 
five  pure-bred  cows. 

The  best  cow  has  made  more  than 
8,000  pounds  of  milk  in  six  months, 
two  others  have  exceeded  7,000 
pounds  and  five  have  reached  the 
6,000-pound  mark.  The  best  cow  in 
the  same  time  made  a  profit  of  $145 
and  the  poorest  showed  a  loss  of  $14. 
Assistance  to  one  member  enabled 
him  to  obtain  an  increased  selling 
price  for  his  milk  of  more  than  $30 


a  month.  Testing  records  have  as- 
sisted in  finding  a  market  for  the 
pure-bred  calves.  One  man  sold 
three  Guernsey  heifers  for  $100 
each,  because  of  the  record  of  the | 
dams. 

Many  instances  of  saving  in  feed 
bills  might  be  cited.  About  twenty 
members  are  using  a  balanced  feed. 
In  one  case  this  made  a  saving  of  j 
$20  a  month. 

This  association  was  organized 
thru  the  efforts  of  N.  S.  Grubbs,  Alle- 
gheny County  Extension  Representa-  J 
tive.  His  work  as  leader  of  the  ex- 
tension work  in  that  County  is  super- 
vised by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege and  is  a  part  of  the  agricultural 
extension  work  carried  on  by  that  in- 
stitution. 


To  the  Advertiser 

"Business"  is  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  a  person  is 
engaged.  Six  million  heads 
of  families  are  engaged  in 

The  Farming  Business 

in  the  U.  S.  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  interested  in 
the  paper  that  helps  them 
make  more  money  out  of 
what  they  produce,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  entertains 
and  instructs.  The  editorial 
policy  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, not  destruction. 


To  the  Reader 

We  present  only  clean,  re- 
liable, truthful  and  respon- 
sible advertisements  in  the 
columns  of 

The  Farming  Business 

We  believe  and  trust  our 
advertisers  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  guarantee  to 
our  subscribers  that  our  ad- 
vertisers will  make  good  all 
promises  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  The 
reader  should  extend  the 
same  confidence  that  we  do 
to  our  advertisers. 
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ORTHO-POTAMIC  SURGERY 

A  Successful  Cure  for  Overworked  and  Mud-clogged  Rivers 


IN  PAGE  COUNTY,  Iowa,  and  Nodaway  County, 
Missouri,  the  owners  of  20,000  acres  of  poten- 
tially valuable  corn  land  recently  placed  a  75- 
mile  section  of  the  Nodaway  River  upon  the  operat- 
ing table  and  cut  out  32  miles  of  useless  kinks.  This 
involved  the  removal  of  two  and  one-half  million 
cubic  yards  of  earth,  occupied  six  years  of  time  and 
cost  $225,000.  Prior  to  the  operation  the  Nodaway 
had  been  crooked,  sluggish  of  movement  and 
clogged  in  its  channel.  Overflows  had  become 
about  as  frequent  as  2-inch  rains,  and  overflows 
covering  20,000  acres  of  $150  corn  land  were  en- 
tirely too  serious  to  be  ignored. 
Since  resort  was  taken  to  surgery 
the  38-mile  straight  channel  carries 
off  the  water  with  so  much  greater 
speed  that  overflows  are  rare  and  of 
harmless  duration.  It  is  quite  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  operation 
was  successful. 

The  work  was  carried  ,on  inde- 
pendently by  the  two  counties.  One 
Page  County  district  comprised  6,950 
acres  of  overflow  land  which  was  as- 
sessed at  $9.25  an  acre.  The  total 
cost  of  $70,000  included  $55,000  for 
the  dredging  at  $6.75  a  hundred 
yards,  $3,000  in  damages  and  $1,200 
for  the  preliminary  survey.  This  car- 
ried the  work  half-way  across  the 
county,  and  the  remainder  was  pro- 
Tided  for  in  a  district  of  5,000  acres 
assessed  at  $15  an  acre.  Tho  the  sum 
paid  for  digging  was  no  larger  in 
this  district  than  in  the  other,  the  to- 
tal cost  was  made  greater  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  $10,000  in  damages  and  lawsuits,  and 
the  acre  cost  was  still  further  increased  by  the 
smaller  number  of  assessed  acres.  The  original 
length  of  river  channel  traversing  Page  County  was 
46  miles,  with  a  total  fall  of  70  feet.  These  same 
points  on  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the 
county  now  are  connected  by  a  direct  channel,  the 
length  of  which  is  only  23  miles. 

The  adjoining  project  in  Missouri  served  7,500 
acres  and  the  cost  was  $10  an  acre.  To  make  the 
15  miles  of  new  channel,  supplanting  29  miles  of 
old,  it  was  necessary  to  move  880,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  at  a  co3t  of  $6.45  a  hundred  yards.  The  last 
of  this  work  was  completed  in  1912. 

The  Page  County  work  was  suc- 
cessful from  the  first,  but  that'in  the 
adjoining  county  and  State  remained 
a  doubtful  and  disappointing  venture 
for  three  years  after  its  completion — 
until  the  floods  of  1915  removed  the 
causes  of  its  failure. 

The  entire  channel,  thru  both 
counties,  now  properly  does  its  work, 
tho  there  remain  many  echoes  of 
former  dissatisfaction  on  the  Mis- 
souri side  of  the  State  line.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  a  drainage  problem 
Increases  in  magnitude  yCA  com- 
plexity as  we  proceed  df.vnst.ream, 
which  in  this  case  is  toward  Mis- 
souri, and  that  varying  weather  con- 
ditions differently  affect  drainage 
work  undertaken  at  different  times, 
a  frank  study  of  the  causes  and  re- 
sults in  these  two  counties  should 
be  well  taken,  even  by  those  whose 
work  suffers  somewhat  in  the  com- 
parison. The  fact  that  these  men 
were  pioneers  in  a  comparatively  un- 
tried field  should  at  once  excuse  their 
Mistake*  and  justify  the  plainness  of 
our  words  in  holding  up  their  ex- 
perience for  the  profit  of  all  persons 
who  are  interested  in  similar  work. 


By  Arthur  A.  Jeffrey 

Down  to  the  south  line  of  Page  County  the  Noda- 
way River  drains  an  area  of  1,261  square  miles.  It 
was  to  provide  for  the  overflow  from  this  area  that 
the  Page  County  folks  spent  $150,000.  Work  was 
begun  in  1907  and  finished  in  1912.  This  was  not 
their  first  experience  in  river  straightening,  these 
districts  being  Nos.  5  and  9  in  the  county  work.  All 
these  projects  were  under  the  same  management — 
that  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  the  county 
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auditor  and  a  resident  drainage  engineer.  Thus 
Page  County's  work  on  the  Nodaway  was  in  the 
hands  of  men  already  well  qualified  by  experience 
to  manage  it  wisely.  Under  the  Iowa  laws  the 
county  assumes  responsibility  for  the  preliminary 
survey  until  the  district  is  successfully  organized. 

The  Missouri  work,  under  less  favorable  laws, 
was  in  the  hands  of  five  supervisors  and  a  secre- 
tary elected  by  the  newly  organized  landowners 
from  among  their  own  number.  These  men  were 
without  experience,  without  convenient  offices  in 
which  to  work  and  keep  their  records,  and  de- 
pendent for  the  preliminary  funds  upon  an  assess- 
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ment  of  25  cents  an  acre  on  all  lands  within  the 
proposed  district. 

The  depth  of  the  old  river  channel  thruout  its 
entire  length  varied  little  from  15  feet.  In  Page 
County  the  specifications  for  dredging  called  for  a 
new  channel  16  feet  deep,  while  the  Missouri  con- 
tract named  a  depth  of  15  feet.  In  actual  practice 
the  contractor  who  made  the  Page  County  ditch, 
having  an  extremely  large  dredge  boat,  dug  the  new 
channel  oversize  for  his  own  convenience.  The  en- 
gineer who  daily  inspected  the  work  reported  that 
at  no  point  was  the  depth  less  than  16  feet  and  at 
most  places  6  inches  deeper  than 
that. 

On  the  Missouri  contract,  on  the 
other  hand,  short  depths  were  so 
frequently  reported  by  the  engineer 
that  the  deductions  on  this  count 
reached  a  total  of  60,000  cubic  yards, 
of  which,  after  much  re-digging  and 
compromise,  29,000  yards  yet  remain 
in  litigation. 

These  figures,  being  matters  of 
record,  establish  quite  independently 
of  opinion  or  prejudice  the  fact  that 
the  Iowa  ditch  was  made  deeper  than 
the  old  channel,  while  the  Missouri 
ditch,  downstream,  was  not  as  deep 
as  the  river's  bed. 

There  was  also  an  important  dif- 
ference in  the  principles  underlying 
the  methods  in  the  two  counties.  The 
Iowa  work  was  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  new  channel,  from  the  start, 
must  be  made  sufficient  to  perform 
the  river's  work.  Wherever  the  new 
channel  diverged  from  the  old  the  latter  was  cut 
off  by  a  permanent  dam  which  at  once  directed  the 
water  into  its  new  path.  Wherever  the  new 
channel  crossed  a  highway  the  old  river  bridge,  if 
fit,  was  removed  to  the  new  channel  and  its  place 
taken  by  an  earth  fill.  This  not  only  saved  the  cost 
of  double  bridging  but  also  hastened  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  old  channel. 

The  Missouri  folks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  con- 
vinced that  if  one  channel  were  good,  two  would 
be  better.  Thruout  the  construction  of  their  ditch 
they  carefully  kept  open  the  old  river,  with  the  un- 
fortunate result  that  the  water  continued  to  fol- 
low its  former  winding  way  even 
after  the  more  direct  route  was  com- 
pleted. There  were  six  county 
bridges  on  the  old  channel,  all  of 
them  being  left  in  place,  while  seven 
more  were  required  on  the  new.  A 
judge  of  the  Nodaway  county  court 
lately  testify  that  these  additional 
bridges  are  forcing  upon  the  county 
an  expense  of  no  less  than  $30,000. 
So  far  from  justifying  this  added 
cost,  the  plan  of  keeping  open  the 
old  channel  has  deferred  for  three 
years  the  attainment  of  the  very 
purpose  for  which  the  new  channel 
was  made.  Thruout  three  compara- 
tively dry  seasons  the  water  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  old  river  course, 
while  the  newly  constructed  channel, 
little  used,  became  choked  with 
slides  and  silt  from  which  sprang  up 
a  growth  of  weeds  and  willows. 

To  state  these  matters  now  neither 
presumes  nor  requires  superior  in- 
sight. Time  has  laid  the  evidence  be- 
fore us.  Page  County's  ditches  from 
the  first  carried  the  entire  now,  even 
at  low  water,  and  nature  took  its 
course.  The  running  water  cleaned 
and  widened  the  new  channel,  while 
sediment  from  the  hills   and  occa- 
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sional  overflows  rapidly  filled  the  old  river  bends. 

That  this  was  not  the  case  In  the  Nodaway  County 
project  we  have  competent  witness.  Up  to  April, 
1915,  the  water  still  followed  the  river,  deigning  to 
use  the  new  channel  only  in  times  of  overflow.  As 
there  were  few  overflows  in  1913  and  1914  the  ditch 
was  practically  unused  for  three  years  following 
its  completion.  We  shall  quote  Nodaway  County's 
own  witness  on  this  point.  Mr.  J.  E.  Reese,  county 
engineer,  was  sent  to  the  upper  end  of  the  ditch  in 
April,  1915,  to  make  measurements  on  both  new  and 
old  channels.  As  a  witness  for  the  district  in  liti- 
gation over  the  short-depth  deductions  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Reese  testified  that  the  bottom  of 
the  new  channel  at  that  time  and  place  was  5  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Reese  made  his  observations 
in  April  that  year,  for  during  the  following  month 
the  floods  of  1915  set  in.  Overflow  followed  over- 
flow, doing  all  that  the  contractor  had  left  undone — 
and  more.  They  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  law- 
suit by  scooping  the  bottom  out  of  the  ditch.  And 
when  they  had  finished  the  bottom  they  began  on 
the  sides.  They  swept  away  all  the  district's  tem- 
porary wooden  bridges  and  brought  the  county  face 
to  face  with  the  necessity  of  bridging  a  brand-new, 
rip-roaring  watercourse  which  had  cut  100-foot 
gaps  In  seven  highways.  And  from  that  time  for- 
ward the  new  channel  worked.  The  county  is  bridg- 
ing it  as  well  as  limitations  of  revenue  will  permit, 
and  the  old  channel  is  filling  rapidly. 

It  scarcely  is  necessary  to  state  the  obvious  con- 
clusions that  follow  upon  these  divergent  methods 
and  results.  The  foundation  of  the  whole  theory 
of  river  surgery  lies  in  the  belief  that  a  straight 
channel  is  more  effective  than  a  crooked  one.  To 
succeed,  the  work  must  be  consistent  with  this  be- 
lief— if  the  straight  channel  is  more  desirable  than 
the  old  river  it  should  be  made  at  once  the  actual 
waterway,  and  the  old  crooks  and  bends  must  be 

Tracing 

Its  Progress  Has  Been 

SINCE  the  question  of  slavery  was  settled  for  all 
time,  there  has  been  phenomenal  advancement 
in  everything  pertaining  to  farming  business, 
and  in  this  article  I  shall  try  to  portray  by  compari- 
son what  it  was  before  the  time  spoken  of,  and  the 
present,  in  the  regions  embracing  the  States  of  Min- 
nesota, North  and  South  Dakota— the  status  now 
and  then.  , 

This  comparison  will  apply  quite  as  well,  perhaps, 
to  any  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  east  of  the  intermountain  district. 

The  region  under  discussion  is  what  is  termed 
prairie,  for  the  most,  altho  a  considerable  part  of 
Minnesota  is  covered  with  timber. 

Until  the  advent  of  improved  mechanical  appli- 
ances for  seeding  and  harvesting  the  cereal  grains, 
labor  was  needed  to  that  extent  that  men  were  hired 
by  the  year,  rather  than  by  the  day,  as  is  now  the 
custom.  This  fact  gave  a  more  reliable  man  in 
every  way,  for  he  was,  so  to  speak,  one  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  he  was  an  expert,  not  a  makeshift. 

When  the  country  was  in  its  formative  condition, 
it  was  the  common  thing  for  a  young  man  who  had 
been  raised  on  the  farm  to  look  ahead  to  the  time 
when  he  would  own  a  farm,  and  he  gave  strict  at- 
tention to  every  detail  of  his  profession,  and  so 
never  lacked  for  employment. 

This  fact  furnishes  one  of  the  greatest  object  les- 
sons, from  an  economic  viewpoint,  of  any  of  the 
many.  To  this  fact  we  are  indebted  for  our  dis- 
ability  to  do  without  agricultural  machinery,  even 
tho  we  might  desire  so  to  do,  for  under  the  present 
regime  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  hire  competent, 
painstaking  men  to  work  on  our  farms,  and  when 
they  are  able,  to  become  our  neighbors  and  our 
friends. 

Thus  the  greatest  change  came  about  when  the 
great  tide  of  emigration  set  westward  immediate- 
ly after  the  end  of  the  "War  of  the  States." 

The  want  of  sufficient  help  to  manage  the  great 
areas  of  land  that  were  being  brought  under  culti- 
vation in  the  prairie  sections  of  the  country  gave 
invention  an  'impetus  that  resulted  in  the  present 
self-binder,  and  kindred  machines  for  expeditiously 
seeding,  harvesting  and  thrashing  the  small  grains. 

When  the  great  railway  systems  were  about  to 
build  the  transcontinental  roads,  they  advertised  the 
fact,  and  the  country,  in  such  glowing  colors  that 
there  was  great  activity  in  the  emigration  line, 
and  the  States  mentioned  were  given  large  numhers 
of  the  best  of  the  people  that  were  able  to  go  to 
these  countries  and  establish  themselves.  Howbeit, 
one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  emigration  was  the 
fact  that  homesteads  could  be  had  for  the  asking. 

At  the  time  presented  to  the  reader,  times  were 
rather  stringent  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  war  had 
given  such  a  setback  to  everything  pertaining  to 
business  that  men  could  not  have,  without  the  aid 
furnished  by  transportation  companies  in  reduced 
fares  and  freight  rates,  moved  long  distances  to  find 
even  the  richest,  most  valuable  farm  ever  known. 


thrown  summarily  into  the  discard  of  uselessness. 

Trite  as  the  saying  is  that  thoroness  pays,  it  ap- 
plies with  particular  truth  to  the  work  of  river 
straightening.  To  skimp  the  engineering,  the  best 
of  which  need  not  cost  more  than  $200  a  mile,  is 
mistaken  economy  since  upon  the  engineering  de- 
pends the  effectiveness  of  the  subsequent  construc- 
tion, which  comes  at  $6,000  a  mile.  To  leave  one 
foot  of  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  may  defeat 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  other  fifteen.  A  single 
two-foot  dike  carelessly  left  across  the  bed  of  the 
ditch  may  stop  the  flow  at  low  water  and  allow 
miles  of  properly  made  channel  to  become  clogged 
with  silt  and  vegetation. 

And  it's  worth  a  lot  to  have  a  ditch  effective  from 
the  first.  The  Page  County,  Iowa,  ditch  was  com- 
pleted in  1912.  The  Missouri  contract  was  finished 
the  same  year;  but  the  work  was  completed — by  the 
floods — in  1915.  During  the  flood  season  of  1915  the 
Page  County  farmers  were  raising  corn  right  up  to 
the  river's  edge.  Both  jobs  now  are  well  done,  but 
just  one  crop  of  70-bushel  corn  easily  wipes  out  the 
cost  of  the  most  thoro  ditching  Job,  whether  $9  or 
$15  an  acre. 

That  straight  channels  do  save  crops  which 
quickly  pay  all  costs  has  been  proved  beyond  dis- 
pute. From  Page  County  a  group  of  witnesses  were 
called  last  winter  to  testify  at  a  drainage  hearing 
■in  Ringgold  County,  Iowa,  where  the  utility  of  river 
straightening  was  on  trial.  These  men  stated  that 
during  the  flood  year  of  1915  their  lands  along  the 
Nodaway,  unharmed  by  overflow,  produced  yields  of 
corn  as  great  as  70  bushels  an  acre;  and  that  in 
former  years,  with  no  greater  rainfall,  frequent 
overflows  had  caused  complete  loss  of  crop  and  la- 
bor. They  testified  that  they  personally  had  seen 
the  significant  phenomenon  presented  last  summer 
along  the  unstraightened  part  of  the  East  Nodaway 
at  Hawleyville  when  water,  belly-deep  to  a  horse, 
extended  across  the  half-mile  valley  from  hill  to 
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However,  the  country  as  far  West  as  the  west  line 
of  Minnesota,  and  even  into  the  territory  of  North 
and  South  Dakota,  was  gradually  settling  up  with 
farmers,  but  they  were  handicapped  to  the  extent 
that  they  could  not  get  reliable  help  to  harvest  their 
crops  speedily.  This  fact  often  resulted  in  consid- 
erable loss,  and  in  those  days  the  distance  to  mar- 
ket was  so  great  that  the  whole  fall  of  the  year  was 
taken  up  with  the  marketing  of  a  crop  which,  all 
told,  had  not  taken  very  much  more  time  to  grow 
than  it  had  to  harvest  and  market. 

All  this  is  now  changed:  all  is  for  the  better. 
However,  the  tramp  problem  is  still  to  the  fore,  and 
notwithstanding  the  implement  does  not  go  on  a 
strike,  it  sometimes  has  to  be  repaired.  But  this 
fact  is  overcome  by  the  system  of  standardizing  and 
duplication  of  parts,  so  that  there  is  very  little  de- 
lay except  the  weather  conditions  are  unfavorable. 

Formerly  stacking  grain  was  all  the  vogue;  now 
thrashing  out  of  the  shock,  or  the  header  stack, 
gives  the  farmer  a  chance  to  take  the  thrashed 
grain  as  fast  as  it  comes  from  the  machine,  and  con- 
vey it  to  an  elevator  comparatively  nigh,  there  to 
have  it  graded  and  guaranteed  a  safe  resting  place, 
until  the  owner  sees  fit  to  accept  a  price,  which  will 
be  governed  by  certain  terminal  rules  of  pro- 
cedure— all  of  which  furnishes  our  greatest  com- 
parison of  all  that  pertains  to  the  farming  business 
at  the  present  time  as  compared  to  the  ancient 
regime  of  "before  the  war." 

By  comparison  the  difference  between  the  past 
and  present  of  the  stock-growing  industry  is  very 
great.  When  the  railways  flung  their  first  rail 
across  the  great  Missouri  River  in  1879,  it  might  be 
claimed  the  stock-growing  regime  was  fairly  inaug- 
urated in  the  West. 

These  companies  left  no  stone  unturned  in  their 
attempt  to  settle  up  the  country  east  of  Billings, 
Mont.;  agents  were  busy  in  the  East  inducing  im- 
migration, and  were  offering,  in  addition  to  cheap 
fares,  very  low  rates  for  carloads  of  immigrant 
movables,  so  that  there  became  almost  a  stampede 
to  the  "West  Missouri  Country." 

It  became  epidemic  in  some  parts  of  the  East  to 
join  one  or  another  colonization  organization.  In 
some  instances  offers  of  lands  were  made  other  than 
the  homestead;  at  that  time  the. tree-claim  and  pre- 
emption law  was  in  existence  also;  howbeit,  the 
railway  lands  were  offered  for  $2.60  per  acre,  and 
time  for  payment  was  always  granted  if  wanted. 

But  not  to  delay  the  story  of  the  stock-growing 
regime,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  attempts  at  farm- 
ing proved,  to  say  the  least,  quite  abortive  at  that 
time,  owing  to  at  least  two  hindrances,  which  with- 
in a  few  years  were  felt  no  more,  for  the  reason 
that  implements  came  to  the  rescue.  One  was  lack 
of  labor,  and  the  other  was  the  distance  to  market. 
The  freight  rate  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  Duluth  or 


hill  as  the  main  current  turned  and  twisted  and 
tumbled  and  tripped  over  itself  in  a  hopeless  effort 
to  find  the  shortest  way  out  of  the  crooked  old 
river;  while  60  rods  downstream,  where  the  Page 
County  ditch  was  in  operation,  the  new  channel 
lacked  7  feet  of  being  bank-full  and  was  running 
like  a  millrace. 

The  next  witness?  Money  talks;  why  not  consult 
real  estate  prices?  In  the  few  transfers  that  have 
been  made  .within  the  districts  herein  considered 
prices  have  shown  a  sharp  advance  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  straight  channel.  This  advance 
has  varied  from  $25  to  $50  an  acre — either  figure 
having  ample  weight  to  convince  the  jury  that  river 
straightening  pays. 

Besides  the  yearly  accumulative  gain  in  saved 
crops  and  the  increase  in  the  cash  value  of  the  re- 
claimed acres,  there  is  an  added  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  in  the  improvement  of  its*  roads. 
This  is  frankly  recognized  in  the  Iowa  laws  and 
practice.  In  the  Page  County  work  the  supervisors 
assessed  the  roads  traversing  the  districts  as  much 
as  $100  a  mile  for  benefits  resulting  from  the  reduc- 
tion and  prevention  of  overflows.  The  Burlington 
Railway  Company,  having  a  line  which  follows  the 
Nodaway  Valley  across  the  county,  was  assessed 
$1,000  to  $2,000  a  mile  for  similar  benefits.  The 
fact  that  these  assessments  were  paid  without  se- 
rious controversy  is  left-handed,  tlio  none  the  less 
convincing,  proof  that  the  alleged  benefits  ar_e 
actual. 

There  are  considerations  of  sentiment  and  con- 
cern for  the  farm  welfare  of  the  distant  future  that 
should  give  us  pause  in  the  work  of  turning  our 
once  pleasant,  wooded  valleys  into  flume-drained 
cornfields,  since  inevitably  the  ax  and  plowshare 
follow  close  upon  the,  dredge  boat;  but  these  are 
entirely  aside  from  the  great  American  question, 
"Will  it  pay?"  As  a  dollars-and-cents  proposition 
for  the  immediate  future,  it  certainly  pays. 

Empire 

Northern  Prairie  States 

Minneapolis  was  27c  and  this  could  leave  the  farm- 
er no  more  than  40c  per  bushel  and  often  not  as 
much  as  that. 

Colonies  were  the  vogue,  and  interested  parties 
subsidized  by  the  railway  companies  gave  induce- 
ments to  the  members  of  the  colony,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  they  gave  the  officers  of  the  colonies 
tracts  of  land  for  their  influence  and  work  in  or- 
ganization. 

But  this  colonization  scheme  did  not  result,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  in  making  any  one  more 
contented  or  happy  or  safe  in  their  persons.  In 
fact,  the  little  settlements  were  far  away  from  medi- 
cal attendance,  and  they  were  obliged  to  contribute 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  which  bore  pretty 
hard  on  the  poor  man.  In  addition  to  all  these  hin- 
drances the  merchants  were  given  concessions  on 
freight  rates,  with  the  tacit  understanding  that  the 
settler  should  reap  the  reward  of  the  low  rates  for 
transportation  of  goods  for  their  use;  but  the  mer- 
chant forgot  these  things,,  and  altho  he  desired  to 
pose  as  a  public  benefactor,  the  real  status  of  affairs 
was  entirely  mercenary. 

When  it  had  been  tried  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
general  public,  there  was  a  change  made  from  ce- 
reals to  stock.  It  was  rather  up-hill  work  for  a  few 
years,  but  after  a  long  siege  the  average  farmer 
found  himself  in  possession  of  quite  a  number  of 
cattle,  which  could  be  kept  practically  the  year 
around  without  any  outlay  other  than  the  labor  of 
cutting  the  wild  grasses,  which  were  very  abun- 
dant and  most  nutritious.  At  the  same  time  large 
interest*  in  the  East-  and  South  put  in  on  the  open 
free  range  large  numbers  of  cattle  to  winter  and 
sell  the  following  fall  in  the  Eastern  markets.  This 
was  the  golden  era  of  the  stock  regime,  and  wealth 
was  acquired  by  many,  and  all  were  at  least  better 
off  than  when  the  cereals  were  the  mainstay  of  the 
farmer. 

But  other  changes  were  marked  down  in  the  cal- 
endar of  fate,  so  once  again  a  change  had  to  be 
made  to  save  the  situation : 

Large  areas  had  been  granted  to  the  several  rail- 
way companies  to  induce  the  building  of  their  lines; 
these  lands  were  offered  for  a  very  low  price  after 
a  company  had  gone  thru  bankruptcy  and  needed 
money  so  badly;  this  resulted  in  corporations  and 
others  who  could  command  sufficient  means  buying 
largely  of  these  lands. 

Then  it  was  that  the  land  man  entered  into  the 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  he  became  a 
veritable  hunter  of  men  in  the  East  mostly,  to  whom 
he  sold  as  he  could.  This  resulted  in  the  commuta- 
tion law,  which  had  always  been  on  the  statute  book, 
being  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  land  man  or 
dealer  would  take  a  man  at  his  home,  transport  him 
to  the  scene  of  his  activities,  sell  him  a  quarter  sec- 
tion of  land,  show  him  an  adjacent  quarter  eligible 
to  homestead  entry,  and  then  tell  his  man  that  he 
could  either  sell  his  homestead  after  having  com- 
Continued  on  PiiKe  919 
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Traveling  the  Magic  Circle 

More  Cows  Make  More  Alfalfa  to  Keep  More  Cows  to  Make  More  Alfalfa 


IT  IS  said  that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  is  a 
benefactor  of  humanity.    What  shall  we  say 
of  him  who  makes  many  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  none  grew  before? 
At  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Marinette,  Wis., 


The  More  Cattle  I   Keep   the  More   Alfalfa  I 
Can  Grow 


there  is  a  marsh  of  considerable  area.  People 
acquainted  with  marsh  areas  know  that  at  the 
edge  of  large  marshes  there  are  frequently  found 
strips  of  red  sand.  In  the  midst  of  the  best  farm 
lands  such  marsh  areas  are  often  found,  and  so  it 
is  that  such  an  area  exists  in  a  belt  of  other- 
wise splendid  farming  country  in  Marinette  County. 


By  Howard  I.  Wood 

Just  why  any  one  should  take  up  a  sand  strip  at 
the  edge  of  a  marsh  to  begin  farming  operations, 
with  fertile  lands  lying  all  about  him,  is  for  those 
to  decide  who  do  not  like  to  meet  and  conquer 
obstacles.  Martin  Lorenzen,  dairy  farmer  and  prize 
grower  of  alfalfa  in  upper  eastern  Wisconsin,  is 
not  of  that  sort.  So  it  is  that  on  this  strip  of  sand, 
where  his  predecessor  with  two  cows  and  one 
horse  failed  to  make  even  a  meager  living,  we  find 
Lorenzen,  aged,  gnarled  and  wrinkled,  but  wiry, 
mentally  keen,  in  splendid  health  and  wonderfully 
enthusiastic,  is  making  a  modest  fortune. 

Ten  cows  to  a  farm  of  forty  acres  is  considered 
a  large  number  on  very  good  land.  Lorenzen  has 
thirteen  and  a  team  of  horses  on  twenty-eight  acres 
— twenty-six  when  the  land  on  which  his  buildings 
are  situated  is  excluded. 

"How  can  I  feed  thirteen  cows  and  a  team  from 
twenty-six  acres?"  Lorenzen  repeated  the  question 
of  the  interviewer.  "Why,  that's  easy.  The  more 
cows  I  have,  the  more  cows  the  land  will  sup- 
port." He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  constant  en- 
richment of  the  soil  by  the  fertilizer  from  the  herd, 
and  to  the  building  up  of  the  soil  by  the  growing 
of  alfalfa  and  other  legumes  upon  which  the 
herd  is  fed. 

Nine  years  ago  the  man  who  was  on  the  present 
Lorenzen  farm  allowed  it  to  be  sold  for  taxes.  He 
had  given  up  in  the  belief  that  it  could  not  be  made 
to  support  him.  Nine  years  of  scientific  farming 
by  Lorenzen  and  the  same  farm  has  become  a 
show  place  for  the  growing  of  alfalfa — a  crop 
which  many  farmers  despair  of  raising  on  the  rich- 
est lands. 

Lorenzen  was  found  one  day  this  summer  taking 
in  a  cutting  of  alfalfa. 

"How  did  you  make  such  a  remarkable  crop  of 
alfalfa  grow  on  this  red  sand?"  he  was  asked, 
"when  others  fail  to  make  it  grow  on  much  richer 
soil?" 

"It  isn't  so  hard  if  you  go  at  it  right,"  said  Loren- 
zen. "You  know  the  word  alfalfa  is  pure  Arabic 
for  'the  best  forage.'  Naturally,  I  wanted  to  raise 
the  best  forage  when  I  determined  to  make  a  dairy 
farm  of  this  place.  I  also  knew  that  the  best  for- 
age meant  returning  the  largest  amount  of  fertility 
to  the  soil.  Studying  the  matter  convinced  me  that 
I  ought  to  use  crushed  limestone  on  the  land  to 
sorrect  soil  acidity.    I  used  about  a  ton  per  acre. 

"See  that  little  patch  there  where  the  alfalfa 
spears  are  thicker  than  the  hair  on  a  dog's  back?" 
he  continued.  "The  boy  who  spread  the  crushed 
limestone  was  careless  and  dropped  considerable 
more  limestone  than  was  intended  in  one  spot 


there.  The  alfalfa  is  twice  as  thick  there  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  field.  It  is  in  noticing  little 
things  like  that  that  I  get  my  bearings.  I'm  getting 
five  tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre  in  three  cuttings 
per  season  off  this  field  now.  The  boy  spilling 
shows  me  that  the  field  needs  one  or  two  more 


The  More  Alfalfa  I  Grow  the  More  Cattle  I 
Can  Keep 

tons  per  acre.  Then  it  will  produce  from  six  to 
seven  tons  per  acre.  It  is  all  simple  enough  when 
you  watch  things  as  you  go  along." 

By  way  of  information  to  the  uninitiated  it  may 
be  said  that  the  farmer  who  really  can  obtain  five 
tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre  has  reached  a  certain  pin- 
Continued  on  Page  919 


Let  There  Be  Light,  and  Plenty 

Genius  Has  Been  Hindered  in  Many  Homes  by  Inefficient  Lighting 


ABE  LINCOLN  Is  reputed  to  have  gotten  his 
early  education  by  the  light  of  the  open  fire. 
Abe  Lincoln  later  developed  a  genius  that 
has  given  him  a  foremost  place  among  the  great 
men  of  the  world.  It  is  hardly  logical  to  argue 
from  this  premise,  however,  that  we  must  con- 
fine our  studies  to  the  uncertain  light  of  a  pine  knot 
fire  if  we  would  develop  genius.  Rather  has  genius 
been  stunted  and  discouraged  by  the  inefficient 
lighting  of  so  many  country  homes.  Education, 
the  first  aid  to  genius,  is  not  best  acquired  by  the 
aid  of  a  lamp  that  strains  the  eyes  and  is  largely 
accountable  for  the  well-proven  fact  that  country 
school  children  have  as"  defective  eyesight  as  city 
children;  and  this  in  spite  of  much  more  favorable 
natural  environment. 

The  lighting  of  the  city  home  is  a  problem  easily 
solved.  Electricity  is  easily  available  and  cheap. 
But  a  census  of  rural  American  homes  taken  a 
couple  of  years  ago  indicated  that  not  more  than 
2  per  cent  of  country  homes  are  near  electric  power 
lines.  Another  2  per  cent  can  tap  natural  or  arti- 
ficial gas  mains  if  they  desire.  But  how  about  the 
illumination  of  the  other  96  per  cent? 

My  experience  and  observations  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve the  country  home  may  now  be  illuminated  just 
as  brilliantly  as  the  city  home,  and  at  less  cost. 
For  several  years  we  struggled  with  the  lighting 
problem.  We  had  the  very  best  style  of  round  wick 
burners  that  consume  oil,  but  even  with  these  the 
lighting  was  not  satisfactory.  Acetylene  appealed 
to  us,  but  we  could  not  afford  the  installation  of  a 
gas  system.  But  now  we  have  a  system  combining 
cheapness  with  efficiency.  We  have  chandeliers  in 
all  our  living  rooms  that  give  a  light  of  200  candle 
power;  a  clear,  white  light  that  is  the  nearest  ap- 


By  F.  E.  Ellis 

proach  to  daylight  of  anything  we  have  ever  seen. 
During  the  two  years  that  we  have  had  this  system 
installed,  it  has  cost  us  an  average  of  6  or  7  cents 
a  week,  or  less  than  $3.50  a  year  for  fuel. 

Our  system  is  on  the  hollow  wire  gasoline  plan. 
Its  installation  is  simplicity  itself.  In  the  wood- 
shed at  the  rear  of  the  house  is  a  pressure  tank 
of  four  gallons  capacity.  Air  pressure  is  secured 
with  a  hand  pump.  The  gasoline  is  forced  under  a 
pressure  of  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  thru  a  hollow 
wire  to  chandeliers,  where  it  is  converted  into 
gas  and  burns  in  a  mantle.  This  hollow  wire  is 
not  larger  than  an  ordinary  fence  wire.  Altho  our 
system  was  put  in  years  after  our  house  was  built 
and  the  wires  are  necessarily  exposed,  they  are  so 
fine  as  to  be  unnoticeable  if  tinted  the  same  color 
as  the  plaster.  Had  we  desired  to  conceal  the 
gasoline  tubes  among  the  joists  we  could  have  done 
it  as  easily  as  either  acetylene  pipes  or  electric 
wiring.  The  point  that  appealed  most  strongly  to 
us  in  this  system  was  the  cost;  just  $70  for  the 
whole  outfit,  including  the  labor  of  installation. 
The  latter  item  was  one  man's  work  for  half  a  day. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  our  system  is  the  time 
required  in  lighting.  A  torch  is  dipped  in  wood 
alcohol,  lighted  and  the  generator  heated.  Then 
the  gasoline  is  turned  on  and  the  gas  is  lighted. 
The  time  consumed  Is  a  couple  of  minutes.  For 
this  reason  the  system  is  not  adapted  to  the  bed- 
rooms, and  there  we  use  the  old  oil  lamps.  A  good 
acetylene  system  has  not  this  disadvantage.  One 
of  our  neighbors  has  an  up-to-date  acetylene  plant 
with  electric  batteries  in  connection.    To  light  up 


a  room  he  merely  pulls  a  chain  hanging  down 
from  the  chandelier  and  an  electric  spark  lights 
the  gas.  The  cellar  light  he  ignites  by  pushing  a 
button  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  His  bedrooms,  too, 
are  lighted  by  acetylene.  This  system  cost  well 
over  $200  to  install  and  the  operating  expense  is 
approximately  $1.25  a  month.  Were  we  building 
again  and  could  afford  it,  I  believe  we  would  se- 
lect acetylene,  but  at  the  price  our  gasoline  sys- 
tem suits  our  circumstances  much  better  than 
acetylene.  And  I  presume  there  are  many  others  in 
the  same  position  as  ourselves. 

There  are  many  folks  in  our  neighborhood,  and, 
I  suppose,  in  every  neighborhood,  who  can't  afford 
even  so  cheap  a  system  as  ours.  Or,  perhaps,  they 
are  waiting  until  they  can  afford  an  acetylene  or 
have  an  electric  system.  A  couple  of  our  neigh- 
bors have  simple,  portable  mantle  lamps  that  work 
splendidly  in  such  cases  as  these.  They  are  ot 
a  priqe  to  match  the  pocket  of  the  poorest.  Their 
fuel  economy  will  save  their  price,  and  the  light  is 
ma.iy  times  as  strong  as  that  of  the  ordinary  light. 
One  of  these  new  mantle  lamps  in  our  neighbor- 
hood is  guaranteed  to  produce  sixty-five  candle 
power.  When  we  consider  that  the  ordinary  read- 
ing lamp  of  the  electrically  lighted  city  home  is 
only  thirty-two  candle  power,  it  would  seem  that 
the  country  man  need  no  longer  envy  his  city 
brother  insofar  as  illumination  is  concerned. 

I  believe  that,  at  a  conservative  estimate.  90  per 
cent  of  country  homes  have  no  better  "fttgj,* 

^^3^^™^  « not  gen- 

erally  understood. 
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WHO  MAKES  THE  BETTER  RISK? 

A  Banker  Charges  the  Lowest  Rate  to  the  Man  Most  Apt  to  Pay 


BANKERS  are  more  and  more  requiring  of 
farmers  who  wish  short-time  loans  state- 
ments as  to  their  business,  similar  to  those 
that  are  required  of  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
In  certain  cases  bankers  supply  farmers  with  spe- 
cially prepared  blanks  or  rate  sheets  which  the 
farmer  is  required  to  fill  out  before  his  application 
for  a  loan  is  considered.  ■ 

One  important  purpose  of  the  rate  sheet  is  to 
show  how  far  the  farmer  devotes  his  energies  to 
raising  a  single  crop,  or  how  far  he  diversifies  his 
farming  and  gives  attention  to  the  raising  of  food- 
stuffs for  his  family  and  feed  for  his  animals.  If, 
for  example.  Farmer  A  has  a  garden  and  raises 
enough  vegetables  and  fruit  to  supply  the  family 
needs,  if  he  keeps  enough  poultry,  pigs,  and  other 
livestock  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  house- 
hold for  eggs,  meat,  milk  and  butter,  if  he  provides 
enough  pasture,  hay,  and  fodder  to  feed  his  live- 
stock, he  has  this  advantage,  that  when  the  cash 
crop,  whether  cotton  or  grain,  is  ready  for  sale  in 
the  fall  it  is  not  tied  up  with  a  lien 
to  meet  a  season's  advance  for  food 
or  feed.  He  is  in  a  position,  there- 
fore, to  sell  his  cash  crop  whenever 
the  marketing  conditions  are  favor- 
able. The  relatively  favorable  posi- 
tion of  such  a  farmer  assists  him  in 
commanding  the  confidence  of  lend- 
ers. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  Farmer 
B,  who  comes  to  the  local  merchant 
and  makes  credit  purchases  of  bacon, 
cornmeal,  and  canned  goods  for  table 
use,  and  who  goes  back  to  his  farm 
with  a  bale  of  hay  or  a  sack  of  feed 
in  his  wagon  box.  In  his  cotton  field 
there  are  patches  where  the  yield  is 
poor  because  of  low  soil  fertility  and 
indifferent  methods  of  cultivation. 
The  only  enterprise  on  the  farm  is 
cotton  growing,  and  this  crop  is 
mortgaged  in  advance  to  supply  the 
food  and  feed  purchased  in  town  and 
consumed  on  the  farm.  Farmer  B 
has  little,  if  any,  credit  at  the  bank. 
He  gets  a  limited  store  credit  on  an 
advancing  basis  from  a  local  mer- 
chant. His  is  the  most  expensive 
kind  of  credit  and  probably  he  is  the 
farmer  who  is  the  least  able  to  pay 
for  it. 

In  some  regions  the  lender,  even 
more  than  the  farmer,  is  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  a  one-crop 
system  of  farming.  This  is  especially 
true  where  bankers  re- 
fuse to  extend  credit  to 
farmers  except  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  crop, 
such  as  cotton  in  the 
South  or  a  cereal  crop 
in  the  North.  Such  a 
mistaken  policy  can  be 
corrected  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  banker 
realizes  the  evil  effects 
of  one-crop  farming 
and  undertakes  to  coop- 
erate actively  with  the 
farmer  in  the  extension 
of  credit  on  a  proper 
basis. 

It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  lay  too  much  empha- 
sis upon  the  practical 
importance  of  the  meth- 
od and  character  of 
farming  as  a  factor  af- 
fecting interest  rates  on 
farm  loans.  Every  agri- 
cultural region  has  its  own  peculiar  problems  of 
adapting  farming  methods  and  practices  to  local 
conditions.  There  are  progressive  bankers  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  who  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  cooperating  with  the  farmers  in  promoting 
the  kind  of  farming  that  will  be  permanently  bene- 
ficial to  the  community.  This  suggests  a  common 
interest  between  hankers  and  farmers  which  should 
be  made  the  basis  for  further  cooperative  effort. 

In  many  regions  the  banks  are  not  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  farmers  to  any  extent,  especially 
with  tenants  and  croppers,  and  the  latter,  there- 
fore, must  obtain  their  loans  from  other  sources. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  cotton  States,  where 
the  system  of  advances  from  merchants  to  farmers 
still  prevails.  A  few  banks  are  breaking  away  from 
this  traditional  attitude,  however.  In  one  communi- 
ty of  South  Carolina  the  banks  are  actively  solicit- 
ing business  with  croppers  and  renters,  as  well  as 
with  farm  owners.  One  of  these  banks  began  this 
policy  15  years  ago  on  the  assumption  that  many 
small  accounts  of  this  character  properly  scattered 


would  be  safer  for  the  bank  than  a  few  large  ac- 
counts. The  experience  of  these  banks  has  led 
them  to  become  more  active  than  ever  in  the  ex- 
tension of  their  farm-loan  business,  while  the  farm- 
ers of  their  vicinity  generally  are  obtaining  loans 
on  better  terms  than  those  living  under  similar  ag- 
ricultural conditions  elsewhere. 

It  is  realized  that  the  farmers  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  are  accustomed  to  carrying  check  ac- 
counts with  banks  and  are  as  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements of  banking  relations  as  other  business 
men.  There  are  other  regions,  however,  where 
many  farmers  have  not  had  such  experience  in  com- 
mercial matters  and  where  the  bankers  could  be  of 
practical  assistance  in  making  the  farmers  better 
acquainted  with  banking  methods.  The  banker 
should  remember  that  the  farmer  is  not  subject  to 
the  periodical  visits  of  an  examiner,  requiring  that 
certain  matters  receive  attention  promptly  within 
definite  time  limits.  This  is  one  reason  why  farmers 
do  not  always  realize  the  importance  01  meeting 


If  a  Man  Raise*  Enough  Stuff  to  Feed  Himself  and  His  Kami  A 
Addition  to  Producing  Some  Cash  Crop,  He  Is  n  Much  Better 
Risk  Thau  the  Man  Who  Produces  Nothing  but  a  Cnsh  Crop,  Sui  h 


their  obligations  on  specified  dates.  One  plan  that 
has  proved  helpful  in  this  connection  is  to  have  the 
banker  give  the  farmer  the  benefit  of  ample  written 
notice  with  reference  to  the  maturity  of  interest  or 
other  payments. 

Existing  banking  methods  and  practices  as  rela- 
ted to  farm  loans  are  often  criticised  by  reason  of 
the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  certain  bankers  to 
carry  over  farm  loans  until  the  farmer  is  prepared 
to  meet  his  obligations.  Complaint  is  often  heard 
of  cases  where  a  banker,  with  a  little  extra  effort, 
could  make  arrangements  to  carry  over  the  loan  of 
some  farmer  patron,  but  where  in  fact  an  apparent 
indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  is  shown. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn,  however,  that  many  bank- 
ers manifest  exactly  the  opposite  attitude,  and  use 
every  resource  at  their  command,  including  such  as- 
sistance as  they  can  obtain  at  larger  financial  cen- 
ters, in  order  to  carry  over  their  farm  patrons  un- 
til such  time  as  payment  on  loans  can  be  made  con- 
veniently. 

Where  banks  are  active  in  developing  farm-loan 


business  they  realize  the  importance  of  understand- 
ing the  requirements  of  safe  and  progressive  agri- 
culture, and  also  the  importance  of  educational 
work  among  farmers  in  the  interest  of  improved 
agriculture.  Such  knowledge  gives  the  banker  a 
better  understanding  of  the  merits  of  farm  loans 
and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of 
farm-loan  paper.  These  considerations  not  only 
make  possible  a  safer  and  larger  loan  business  for 
the  banker,  but  also  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  inter- 
est rates  paid  by  the  farmer. 

Improving  Farm  Butter 

THE  adoption  of  more  careful  methods  of  han- 
dling milk  and  cream,  and  improved  prac- 
tices In  the  making  of  farm  butter,  will  te- 
duce  rather  than  increase  the  trouble  incident  to 
home  production  of  this  food,  and  will  result  in  a 
superior  product  which  can  be  sold  more  easily  and 
for  a  better  price  than  the  average  farm  butter.  Last 
year  about  thirty  million  pounds  of 
butter,  much  of  which  originated  on 
the  farm,  was  washed  or  renovated 
because  it  was  of  such  poor  quality 
that  it  could  not  be  profitably  offered 
on  the  regular  butter  markets. 

Cream  alone  should  be  churned. 
The  cream  should  be  set  aside  in 
a  clean  place,  by  separate  milkings. 
A  temperature  of  50  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, or  lower,  should  be  maintained 
until  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours 
before  churning  time,  when  the  va- 
rious batches  should  be  stirred  to- 
gether well  and  brought  to  a  temper- 
ature of  about  70  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
by  placing  the  container  in  a  bucket 
of  warm  water.    One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  farm  housewife  who  decides  to 
adopt  improved  methods  should  be 
to  purchase  a  dairy  thermometer. 
Temperatures  play  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  flavors  in  but- 
ter, and  always  should  be  determined 
with  fair  accuracy.    After  the  cream 
is  mixed  it  should  be  kept  at  approxi- 
mately 70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  until 
just  before  churning  time,  when  it 
should  be  reduced  to  about  50  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  where  this  is  pos- 
sible (or  to  such  temperature  not 
above  65  degrees  Fahrenheit  as  to 
complete  the  operation  of  churning 
within  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes). 
The  barrel  type  has  been  found  by 
dairy  specialists  to  be 
one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory churns.  Earth- 
enware churns  are  es- 
pecially undesirable  un- 
less   perfectly  glazed, 
since  if  pores  are  ex- 
posed they  absorb  milk 
and  cream  which  later 
decay.  Churns  with  me- 
chanical devices  inside 
them    are    difficult  to 
clean  and  sometimes  in- 
jure the  body  of  the 
butter. 

The  churn  should  be 
scalded  preparatory  to 
churning,  but  should  be 
cooled  with  water  bo- 
fore  the  cream  is  placed 
inside.  The  cream 
should  be  poured  in 
thru  a  coarse  strainer. 
Every  few  minutes, 
during  the  early  part  o? 
the  churning,  gas  should  be  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  churn.  The  process  is  completed  when  the 
granules  of  butter  are  about  the  size  of  large  wheat 
kernels.  The  buttermilk  should  then  be  drained  off 
and  the  butter  granules  repeatedly  washed  with 
cold  water  while  still  in  the  churn.  The  washings 
should  be  continued  until  all  milk  is  removed.  Un- 
der no  circumstances  should  working  be  depended 
on  to  remove  surplus  milk. 

When  the  butter  is  free  from  all  milk  it  should  be 
taken  from  the  churn  with  a  paddle  and  placed  on 
a  worker.  The  hands  should  never  touch  the  but- 
ter. The  working  should  be  done  carefully  to  avoid 
making  the  butter  greasy.  Before  the  butter  ia 
worked,  fine  salt  should  be  added  at  the  rate  of 
about  an  ounce  per , pound  of  fat. 

The  butter  should  be  prepared  for  market  in  a 
rectangular  mold,  since  when  in  this  shape  the  prod- 
uct is  more  easily  wrapped  and  handled  and  is  more 
pleasing  to  customers.  Regular  parchment  butter- 
wrapping  paper  should  be  used  around  the  prints, 
as  ordinary  waxed  paper  tears  easily  and  sticks. 
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PROFITABLE  PORK  POINTERS 

These  Methods  of  Keeping  Down  Costs  Are  Well  Worth  Considering 


New  Corn  and  Cholera 

HOGS  often  take  cholera  soon  after  being  put 
on  a  ration  of  new  corn,  and  its  use  is  often 
condemned  on  this  account.  New  corn  alone 
is  not  the  cause  of  hog  cholera,  but  it  may  be  a 
factor,  along  with  other  conditions,  that  helps 
weaken  the  vitality  and  renders  the  animal  less 
resistant  to  disease.  In  order  that  new  corn  may 
be  fed  with  safety,  the  animals  should  be  put 
in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition  before  time  to 
begin  feeding. 

When  the  animals  are  in  a  thrifty  growing  condi- 
tion there  should  be  much  less  danger,  but  the 
herd  should  be  gotten  on  full  feed  gradually.  It 
is  well  to  give  them  about  a  stalk  of  corn  per  hog 
the  first  day,  gradually  increasing  it  by  one  stalk 
a  head  every  other  day,  so  that  it  is  getting  two 
stalks  the  third  day,  three  stalks  the  fifth  day,  and 
so  on  until  they  are  on  full  feed. 

This  gives  the  stomach  time  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  new  ration  and  is  a  specially  good  thing  to  do 
before  turning  old  hogs  into  the  field  to  hog  down 
corn.  It  is  less  necessary  in  case  of  the  shoats, 
which  are  not  so  likely  to  overfeed,  because  they 
do  not  have  the  weight  and  experience  which  enable 
them  to  break  down  the  stalks  very  rapidly  while 
feeding. 

The  Soy  Saves 

ON.  THE  Edgecombe  (N.  C.)  Test  Farm,  which 
is  a  center  of  a  great  peanut  and  soy  bean 
producing  section,  several  tests  have  been 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value 
of  these  feeds  as  a  grazing  crop  for  hogs. 

Last  fall,  from  October  29th  until  December  28th, 
a  test  was  made  to  determine  the  value  of  five 
acres  of  soy  bean  pasture.  The  beans  did  not  grow 
well  and  were  far  below  the  average.  They  were 
planted  in  rows  and  cultivated,  but  many  were 
planted  too  late  for  grazing  in  the  early  fall.  For 
this  reason  it  was  not  until  October  29th  when  the 
test  was  begun. 

Eighteen  pigs,  weighing  eighty-seven  pounds  each, 
were  turned  on  the  beans  on  this  date.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  grazing,  they  were  given  a  fourth  ration 
of  nine-tenths  corn  plus  one-tenth  tankage.  As  a 
check  lot,  three  othar 
pigs  were  placed  in  a 
small  bare  lot  and  fed 
a  ration  of  nine-tenths 
corn  plus  one-tenth 
tankage.  The  follow- 
ing results  were  ob- 
tained: 

Lot  1 — Ration:  Corn 
9-10,  tankage  1-10,  bare 
lot.  Average  initial 
weight  of  pigs,  90 
pounds.  Average  daily 
gains,  1.28  pounds.  Cost 
to  make  100  pounds 
gain,  $5.60. 

Lot  2 — Ration:  Corn 
9-10,  tankage  1-10,  soy 
bean  pasture.  Average 
initial  weight  of  pigs. 
87  pounds.  Average 
daily  gains.  1.38  pounds. 
Cost  to  make  100  pounds 
gain,  $4.96.  Value  pork 
made  on  each  acre  soy 
bean  hogs,  8c,  $19.25. 

In  this  experiment, 
feeds  were  charged  at 
the  following  prices: 
Corn,  $1  per  bushel; 
tankage,  $2.60  per  hun- 
dred; pasture,  $10  per 
acre. 

The  hogs  in  the  bare 
lot  made  unusually 
cheap  gains,  but  the 
cheaper  gains  w»re 
made  in  the  second  lot, 
where  the  soy  bean  pas- 
turage was  employed. 
When  corn  aDd  tankage 
were  used  alone,  it  cost 
$5.60  to  make  each  hun- 
dred pounds  of  increase 
in  weight,  bat  where 
the  grain  combination 
was  supplemented  with 
the  pasture,  the  same 
gains  were  made  for 
$4.96.  When  hogs  are 
valued  at  8  cents  a 
pound,  each  acre  of 
grazed  soy  beans  proved 
to  be  worth  $19.25.  If 
the    crop  had  been  a 


normal  one,  much  greater  returns  would  have  been 
obtained  from  each  acre.  The  results  secured, 
however,  give  an  idea  of  the  great  value  of  soy 
bean  pasture  for  hogs. 


I 


Feed,  North  and  South 

HAVE  a  hog  ranch  of  320  acres  in  Oklahoma 
and  am  now  raising  fine  hogs.  Am  also  ex- 
perimenting by  crossing  the  native  'rail- 
splitter'  hog  with  the  O.  I.  C.  and  Tamworth.  By 
experimenting  I  have  found  that  to  take  pigs  from 
the  same  litter,  feeding  the  same  number  there 
and  the  same  number  here  in  the  North  on  the 
same  rations,  in  the  North  in  winter  it  takes 
about  40  per  cent  more  feed  to  put  on  100  pounds 
than  in  the  South.  I  have  demonstrated  to  my  own 
satisfaction  that  rape  will  keep  pigs  growing  and 
carry  them  thru  to  fattening  time  in  as  good  shape 
as  alfalfa,  and  with  a  few  cowpeas  sown  with  your 
rape,  better,  as  the  peas  have  more  protein  than 
alfalfa,  and  I  think  peanuts  contain  about  six  times 
more  fat  and  oil  than  corn.  I  should  like  to  have 
definite  facts  if  you  have  them."  Thus  writes  a 
man  from  Illinois. 

I  do  not  think,  on  the  whole,  that  it  takes  40 
per  cent  more  feed  to  put  100  pounds  of  flesh  on 
hogs  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  According  to 
experimental  data  there  is  not  very  much  difference 
in  the  amount  taken  in  the  North  and  South.  Of 
course,  hogs  in  the  North  are  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  the  winter  unless  they  are  properly 
protected  from  the  weather. 

Our  experiments  in  Oklahoma  show  rape  to  be 
about  as  valuable  for  summer  pasture  as  alfalfa. 
On  the  whole,  an  acre  of  rape  has  carried  as  many 
hogs  as  alfalfa.  Of  course,  there  is  a  little  more 
expense  to  the  rape  because  the  ground  has  to  be 
plowed  oftener  and  the  rape  cultivated  once  or 
twice.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  practical  to  sow  cowpeas 
and  rape  together.  Rape  should  be  sown  in  the 
cool  part  of  the  year,  while  cowpeas  do  better  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  The  Agricultural  College 
sows  rape  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  spring,  but  the  cowpeas  are  not  put  in  until 
May  or  June.  Dry,  hot  weather  has  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  growth  of  the  rape,  and  it  is  not  very 


harmful  to  cowpeas.  There  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  amount  and  proportion  of  protein  and 
carbohydrates  in  fresh,  green  field  peas  and  rape. 
Both  of  them  contain  rather  large  amounts  of  pro- 
tein. The  average  digestible  nutrients  in  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  corn  and  peanuts  are  as  follows: 

Corn — Crude  protein,  7.5;  carbohydrates,  67.8; 
fat,  4.6;  nutritive  ration,  1  to  10.4. 

Peanut  kernel — Crude  protein,  24.1;  carbohy- 
drates, 14.9;  fat,  40.4;  nutritive  ration,  4.4. — 
W  L.  F. 


T 


To  Prevent  Cholera 

WO  methods  can  be  used  in  preventing  hog 
cholera.  When  hog  cholera  breaks  out  in 
the  locality,  keep  the  hogs  indoors,  allow 
no  one  but  the  feeder  to  come  near  them,  and  dis- 
infect their  quarters.  If  feeding  on  swill,  this 
must  be  boiled  before  use.  The  other  way  is  to 
inject  the  hogs  with  hog  cholera  protective  serum. 
This  gives  them  immunity  for  four  weeks.  If  the 
disease  is  in  the  herd  when  they  are  treated,  or  ap- 
pears during  this  period  of  immunity,  this  will  last 
longer,  with  some  for  life.  When  cholera  gets 
into  the  herd  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  use  serum, 
and  it  should  be  used  at  once. 


HOGGING  dovwi  corn  la  looked  upon  by  many  farmer*  In  the  ICnnt  lis  a  wnnteful  method  of  feeding 
the  corn  crop.  i;.tpcriraentn  at  the  Pennnylvania  Stnte  t'olle»?e  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
however,  indlcntc  that  It  In  an  economical  method  of  pork  production.  It  Haven  labor  and  the  hoK*  clean 
op  nil  the  corn  from  the  field. 

It  In  true  that  (tome  of  the  stover  in  lost  when  the  Iiokn  hnrveHt  the  eorn.  It  remains  on  the  land, 
iMinrur,  no  that  none  of  the  fertility  In  lont.  In  the  lent  conducted  at  State  College  it  was  found  that 
the  hotcn  hnrvcstliiK  the  corn  showed  more  thrift  and  were  In  hlK'her  condition  than  those  fed  in  the 
dry  lot.  W  hen  a  field  of  corn  In  to  be  uned  for  "IiokkIiik  down,"  it  In  well  to  now  rnpe  between  the  rows 
jnnt  before  the  lost  cultivation.  Thin  will  furtoinh  urccn  food  while  the  lions  are  in  the  lot,  and  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  supplementary  protein  feed  neeennnry.  In  cane  rape  la  not  aown,  the  corn  nhould 
be   aupplemented   by   tankaice  or   some    other   iiltronTcnoun  feed. 


Give  Plenty  of  Shade 

I  IT  possible  to  raise  hogs  extensively  with 
plenty  of  pure  water  for  them  to  drink,  but  no 
place  for  them  to  wallow  in?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  they  will  do  much  better  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water  for  them  to  stay  in  during  the 
warm  weather?  What  would  you  suggest  to  put 
in  these  watering  places  where  they  wallow  in  the 
mud  and  water?"  asks  an  Oklahoma  farmer. 

The  most  economical  and  profitable  way  to  raise 
hogs  in  Oklahoma  is  to  have  plenty  of  pasture 
crops,  such  as  alfalfa,  rape  and  sorghum,  and  feed 
some  grain  in  addition.  Corn  and  Kafir  are  the 
two  grains  mostly  used  for  hog  feeding  in  Okla- 
homa. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  hogs  to  wallow  in  water 
except  in  the  very  hottest  weather.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary then  if  you  have 
plenty  of  good,  dense 
shade  in  a  good,  cool 
place.  Lots  of  good 
water  and  shade  are 
two  of  the  essential 
things  to  have  in  pro- 
ducing hogs  successful- 
ly in  Oklahoma.  The 
best  thing  to  put  in  the 
water  for  the  hogs  to 
wallow  in  is  crude  oil. 
This  will  put  their  hair 
in  good  condition  and 
kills  vermin,  such  as 
lice.  The  Agricultural 
College  is  building  a  lit- 
tle shed  over  concrete 
wallows  during  the  sum- 
mer. This  is  the  best 
system  of  keeping  hogs 
cool  that  we  have 
found.— W.  L.  F. 


War  on  Lice 

CLOSE  observation 
will  prove  that 
many  hogs  are 
lousy.  Lice  are  very 
injurious,  especially  to 
pigs.  Normal  develop- 
ment cannot  be  obtained 
from  swine  infested 
with  lice.  The  follow- 
ing home  mixtures  are 
recommended  for  rid- 
ding swine  of  lice: 

1.  Equal  parts  of 
kerosene  and  machine 
oil. 

2.  Crude  oil  thinned 
with  kerosene. 

3.  Make  up  a  soapy 
water  by  stirring  laun- 
dry soap  in  hot  water. 
To  two  gallons  of  this 
mixture  add  one  quart 
of  kerosene. 

Numerous  coal  tar 
preparations  or  dips  are 
on  the  market.  These 
should  give  satisfac- 
tory results  if  used 
Continued  on  Page  920 
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A  COUSIN  CROP  TO  COTTON 

And  It  Bids  Fair  to  Kick  Its  Relative  Into  the  Farmer  s  Discard 


WHAT  rice  and  hogs  are  to  the  Arkansas 
Crackers,  soy  beans  are  to  the  Tarheels 
of  North  Carolina.  Best  bet  farming  in  the 
State  which  was  once  a  Hugenot  asylum  of  refuge 
always  lists  the  soy  in  an  important  position  on 
the  cropping  calendar.  A  farm  down  in  the  north- 
eastern coast  section  of  North  Carolina  that  does 
not  raise  a  crop  of  mammoth  yellow  soy  beans 
every  year  is  like  a  hotel  room  without  a  Bible. 
The  "soyless"  farms  and  the  "Bibleless"  rooms  are 
considerably  less  than  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent 
prominent. 

Recently  in  the  land  where  turpentine,  lumber 
and  fish  command  the  attention  of  most  of  the 
population  who  are  not  on  the  sidelines  rooting  for 
lime,  legumes  and  livestock,  the  soy  bean  has  been 
kicking  up  quite  a  fuss  with  King  Cotton.  01'  man 
Cotton  has  for  so  long  been  accustomed  to  having 
things  all  his  own  way  that  he  seriously  resents 
any  slight  intrusion  on  what  he  thinks  are  his 
rights.  And  the  idea  that  an  adopted,  hyphenated  - 
American  crop  like  the  soy  bean  would  have  the 
nerve  to  poach  on  his  private  preserves  has  surely 
enough  riled  the  pioneer  cash  crop  of  the  South. 

Information  fresh  from  the  ringside  shows  that 
during  the  recent  winter  100,000  odd  bushels  of 
soy  beans  have  been  converted  into  meal  and  oil 
by  North  Carolina  mills.  Like  another  Hopewell, 
the  powder  city  of  overnight  growth,  the  baby  bean 
business  has  quickly  developed  its  commercial  legs 
so  that  they  carry  it  along  at  a  profitable  walk. 
And  Tarheel  farmers,  who  sense  a  new  outlet 
which  will  absorb  all  the  soy  beans  which  they  can 
grow,  are  just  as  jubilant  as  real  estate  gentry  in 
a  boom  town  which  has  survived  the  "once  over" 
of  a  censoring  public. 

Abroad,  soy  bean  products  are  staples  of  common 
vintage,  while  until  recently  they 
have  been  luxuries  available  to  the 
American  stockman  and  farmer  only 
after  they  have  relieved  themselves 
of  a  good  many  pocket  pieces  bearing 
the  "In  God  We  Trust"  legend.  De- 
spite the  fact  the  soy  bean  meal  car- 
ries about  50  per  cent  of  protein, 
very  few  dairymen  can  utilize  it  in 
the  ration  when  it  costs  about  $65 
per  ton,  the  price  at  which  the  im- 
ported ground  cake  has  sold  for  on 
Eastern  markets. 

With  home  facilities  for  grinding 
the  meal,  the  average  farmer  could 
annually  raise  a  crop  of  soy  beans  in 
cultivated  rows  from  which  he  could 
harvest  the  grain  and  flail  it  out  by 
hand  during  idle  time,  and  in  this 
way  he  could  secure  a  concentrated 
feed  rich  in  protein  at  a  low  cost  per 
ton.  This  meal  keeps  the  animals  in 
excellent  condition,  due  to  its  laxa- 
tive nature.  It  also  is  valuable  in 
the  hog  ration,  where  it  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  tankage  and  oil  meal, 
costly  feeds  on  the  present  market. 

Since  the  soy  bean  was  introduced 
into  North  Carolina  about  forty  years  ago,  the  crop 
has  been  popularized  and  extensively  grown.  Pre- 
viously the  farmers  have  emphasized  the  produc- 
tion of  soy  bean  seed  as  a  cash  crop.  However, 
there  was  a  certain  limit  to  production  which  re- 
stricted the  scope  of  this  work.  Farms  which  pro- 
duced in  excess  of  2,000  bushels  of  seed  per  season 
were  rare,  the  average  grower  seldom  thrashing 
more  than  500  or  1,000  bushels.  However,  future 
indications  are  that  the  acreage  per  farm  will  be 
materially  increased  pursuant  on  the  successful 
milling  of  soy  bean  meal  and  oil.  One  farmer  told 
the  writer  that  he  was  under  contract  to  raise 
1,000  acres  of  soy  beans  during  the  coming  season. 

For  several  years  the  Pacific  Oil  Mills,  located  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  have  been  successfully  milling  and 
selling  soy  bean  meal  as  a  poultry  and  dairy  feed 
at  $37.50  per  ton.  This  concern  has  popularized 
soy  bean  meal  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  such  an 
extent  that  dairymen  will  pay  a  premium  for  this 
material.  They  consider  it  superior  to  cottonseed 
meal  as  an  inducer  of  a  maximum  flow  of  rich  milk. 
After  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West  test  out  this  concentrated  feed,  the  chances 
are  that  henceforth  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
cottonseed  meal. 

One  ton  of  soy  beans  will  make  from  1,600  to 
1,650  pounds  of  meal  and  31.5  gallons  of  oil,  a  gal- 
lon of  the  oil  weighing  seven  and  one-half  pounds. 
One  ton  of  cotton  usually  yields  900  pounds  of  meal 
and  forty  gallons  of  oil.  At  present  on  the  South- 
ern markets  soy  bean  meal  is  sold  for  fertilizer  at 
$40  per  ton,  while  the  oil  is  worth  from  55  to  60 
cents  per  gallon,  dependent  on  its  quality.  A  plant 
equipped  to  extract  the  meal  and  oil  from  cotton 
can  also  handle  soy  beans.  The  capacity  of  the 
mill  per  twenty-four  hours  is  three  times  greater 
where  cotton  instead  of  soy  beans  is  milled.  This 
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is  due  to  the  fact  that  where  the  beans  are  milled 
one  ton  of  material  has  to  be  carried  over  all  the 
presses  for  every  1,600  pounds  of  meal  and  31.5  gal- 
lons of  oil  that  are  produced,  whereas  in  the  caso 
of  a  ton  of  cotton,  after  the  lint  and  hulls  are  re- 
moved, only  about  two-fifths  of  a  ton  of  material 
goes  over  the  presses.  Expressed  in  another  way, 
this  simply  means  that  an  average  mill  will  han- 
dle forty-five  tons  of  cotton  in  twenty-four  hours, 
while  its  capacity  for  soy  beans  will  be  limited  to 
fifteen  tons  for  like  period.  There  should  be  no 
competition  between  the  soy  bean  and  the  cotton 
crops  for  the  time  of  the  mill.  Rather,  the  operat- 
ing season  of  the  oil  mill  should  be  distributed  so 
as  to  care  for  both  of  these  crops. 

Thus  far  the  soy  bean  has  been  handled  as  a  kind 
of  foster-sister  to  the  cotton  crop  on  the  Tarheel 
farms  that  have  engaged  in  the  production  of  these 
two  money  crops.  Invariably  the  farmers  have 
raised  the  soy  beans  on  their  poorest  land,  as  they 
have  sought  to  realize  the  full  fertility  benefit 
from  the  legume  in  addition  to  gaining  a  cash  in- 
come from  the  seed.  Consequently  the  average 
yield  has  been  only  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  per 
acre.  Besides  raising  cotton  and  beans,  most  of 
the  farmers  also  have  grown  some  cowpea  and  soy 
bean,  or  sorghum  or  clover  hay,  as  well  as  several 
patches  of  corn.  Note  of  this  crop  schedule  will 
immediately  impress  one  with  the  fact  that  the  soy 
bean  is  the  principal  soil-improving  item  on  the  list. 

Oil  mills  that  are  solely  engaged  in  milling  cot- 
ton are  only  in  operation  a  couple  of  months  dur- 
ing the  year.  They  represent  a  large  investment 
in  the  way  of  machinery  and  equipment.    By  mill- 
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ing  soy  beans  as  a  twin  operation  to  their  work 
with  cotton,  these  mills  would  be  able  to  double 
the  annual  income  from  their  plant  and  equipment. 
Altho  at  present  the  price  of  cottonseed  meal  and 
oil  must  be  high  in  order  that  soy  bean  meal  and 
oil  can  be  profitably  milled,  this  condition  results 
wholly  from  the  fact  that  as  yet  there  is  no  exten- 
sive market  which  demands  soy  bean  meal  for 
feeding  purposes.  Hence  all  of  this  valuable  ma- 
terial has  to  be  sold  to  fertilizer  companies,  who 
use  it  on  account  of  its  high  nitrogen  content  in 
the  manufacture  of  high-grade  fertilizers.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  develop  a  market  for  soy  bean 
meal  and  this  condition  will  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
yearly  production  of  the  product  on  a  large  scale 
will  develop  into  a  profitable  industry. 

Any  one  who  has  grown  soy  beans  cannot  help 
being  enthusiastic  over  them.  The  soy  bean  does 
not  need  rubber  boots  nor  a  thermos  bottle.  Neither 
does  it  have  any  use  for  arctics  or  a  fur  coat.  It 
can  withstand  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and 
drought,  better  than  the  cowpea,  corn  or  sorghum. 
It  is  a  good  drinking  crop,  but  in  times  of  neces- 
sity it  can  sign  the  pledge  and  outdistance  a  camel 
in  the  way  of  marathon  abstinence.  On  good  land 
it  yields  as  high  as  three  tons  of  hay  and  thirty 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  in  the  doing  it 
will  markedly  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as 
the  increased  yield  qf  the  succeeding  crop  will 
aptly  demonstrate.  The  soy  bean  is  a  solo-caliber 
crop,  which  has  developed  into  a  quartet  subse- 
quent to  its  importance  for  ensilage,  hay,  seed, 
grain,  forage  and  turning-under  purposes. 

It  costs  about  25  cents  per  bushel  to  thrash  the 
beans  with  an  ordinary  grain  thrasher,  and  this 
machine  will  always  crack  and  damage  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  seed,  so  that  it  will  be  available 
only  for  feeding  purposes.   There  is  a  special  bean 


thrasher  on  the  market  for  about  $200  which  per- 
forms almost  perfect  work,  but  its  use  involves 
extra  labor,  as  the  beans  have  to  be  cut  with  a 
grain  binder  and  then  they  must  be  thrashed  at 
once,  as  otherwise  there  is  danger  that  the  beans 
will  heat  and  deteriorate  in  the  bundle.  That  is 
why  a  bean  harvester  and  thrasher  which  directly 
cuts  and  thrashes  the  beans  in  the  field  in  a  sinsle 
operation  is  a  favorite  with  the  Southern  farmers. 1 
Where  the  oil  mills  can  sell  bean  meal  for  $40 
per  ton  and  bean  oil  for  around  55  cents  per  gal- 
lon, they  can  afford  to  pay  the  farmer  about  $1.10 
to  $1.15  per  bushel  for  his  beans.  A  farmer  who 
raises  a  twenty-bushel  per  acre  crop  will  gain  a 
$23.60  gross  income,  while  his  net  return  per  acre 
will  be  about  $19.50.  In  addition  he  will  plow 
under  all  of  the  bean  plants  except  the  seed,  while 
the  roots  also  will  rot  in  the  soil.  A  farmer  who 
practiced  such  a  system  would  rapidly  improve 
the  fertility  and  productive  capacity  of  his  farm, 
while  he  also  would  be  making  good  money  at  the 
business. 

The  mills  which  claim  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  handle  soy  beans  unless  the  price  of  cotton  by- 
products is  high  apparently  are  viewing  the  situa- 
tion purely  from  a  selfish,  narrow  angle.  Of  course, 
where  cottonseed  sells  for  less  than  $35  per  ton 
and  where  the  oil  quotation  is  under  70  cents  per 
gallon,  the  net  returns  from  the  soy  bean  operations 
are  not  as  large,  but,  nevertheless,  the  mill  is  , 
operated  over  a  longer  period  of  the  year,  which 
favors  the  employment  of  more  experienced  and 
permanent  labor.  Even  if  it  does  cost  $8  per  ton 
to  convert  a  ton  of  soy  beans  into  meal  and  oil, 
whereas  the  similar  tonnage  expense  with  cotton 
is  only  $4,  still  the  miller's  profit  from  the  work 
will  hover  around  $5.66  per  ton,  figuring  the  seed 
at  $1.10  per  bushel,  and  the  meal 
and  oil  respectively  at  $40  per  ton 
and  55  cents  per  gallon. 

One  Tarheel  oil  mill  purchased 
35,000  bushels  of  soy  beans  last  fall 
at  $1  per  bushel.  Seventeen  thou- 
sand bushels  were  converted  into 
421.16  tons  of  meal  and  16,080.75 
gallons  of  oil,  at  a  net  profit  of  $9 
per  ton,  or  a  total  of  $4,594.50.  The 
mill  handled  fifteen  tons  of  beans 
per  day,  so  that  it  only  took  thirty- 
four  days  for  the  operation.  An  idea 
may  be  gained  of  the  profits  that  ac- 
crue from  cotton  milling  operations 
from  the  fact  that  this  mill  estimated 
that  its  profits  from  the  beans  were 
not  adequate,  so  that  it  gave  up  the 
work  for  the  season  and  marketed 
the  other  18,000  bushels  of  beans  for 
seed  and  feed  purposes,  it  being 
noteworthy  that  the  bulk  of  the  soys 
were  sold  to  a  dealer  who  purchased 
them  for  the  use  of  the  German 
army. 

One  impediment  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  soy  bean  industry 
attends  the  fact  that  the  market  for 
soy  bean  meal  is  at  present  limited.  A  campaign 
of  education,  conducted  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  both  State  and  Federal,  is  necessary  to 
inform  the  stock  farmer  and  dairyman  concerning 
the  wonderful  feeding  value  of  soy  bean  meal. 
Roughly,  this  meal  contains  25  per  cent  more  pro- 
tein than  does  cottonseed  meal.  This  signifies  that 
it  must  be  fed  in  smaller  quantity.  It  is  a  feed  of 
marked  medicinal  properties,  and  on  account  of  its 
laxative  nature  it  can  never  be  used  to  excess  in 
the  ration.  When  dairymen  become  thoroly  ac- 
quainted with  soy  bean  meal  a  dependable  market 
for  this  product  will  be  guaranteed. 

The  Southern  railroads  have  appreciated  the 
budding  importance  of  the  Tarheel  business  in 
beans  to  the  extent  that  they  have  knifed  shipping 
rates  and  carved  them  to  a  minimum  dimension. 
In  the  bean  belt  it  now  costs  only  64  cents  per 
ton  to  ship  a  minimum  carload  of  40,000  pounds  of 
beans  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Formerly  the  same 
rate  was  double  this  amount.  For  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles  the  rate  is  $1.28  per  ton  in  carlots 
and  $1.54  per  ton  for  less  than  a  carload.  For 
journeys  of  fifty  and  one  hundred  miles  respective- 
ly, the  carload  rates  are  $1.44  and  $1.92  per  ton, 
with  a  12  to  15  per  cent  increase  in  each  case  for 
shipments  of  less  than  a  carload. 

Some  dishonest  practices  are  under  headway  at 
present  among  the  unscrupulous  millers  who  oper- 
ate in  the  bean  belt.  They  convert  the  beans  into 
meal  and  oil  which  they  mix  with  their  cottonseed 
meal  and  oil,  selling  the  adulterated  products  under 
the  brand  of  pure  by-products  of  cotton.  The  cot- 
tonseed meal  containing  a  portion  of  soy  bean  meal 
really  makes  a  richer  feed  due  to  its  higher  protein 
content,  so  that  the  buyer  of  this  adulterated  com- 
modity gains  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  miller.  How- 
-  Continued  on  Page  920 
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THE  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 


CAN  the  German  line  on  the  Western  front  hold? 
This  is  a  question  that  has  been  frequently 
raised  by  military  experts  since  the  recent 
entry  of  the  British  into  Combles,  on  the  Somme 
front,  a  position  which  for  weeks  had  been  de- 
fended desperately  by  the  Teutons. 

The  capture  of  Combles  was  the  crowning  con- 
sequence of  the  most  successful  joint  advance  that 
has  yet  been  made  by  the  Anglo-French  forces  on 
the  Western  front. 

And,  moreover,  it  was  significant.  It  indicated 
to  some  war  observers  that  the  German  line  is 
weakening — that  it  won't  hold  much  longer  unless 
it  is  shortened,  as  is  rumored.  It  gave  the  Entente 
Allies  added  confidence.  It  wiped  out  an  important 
German  base  of  operations.  It  disorganized  the 
whole  front  between  Bapaume  and  Peronne,  and 
gave  the  attackers  control  of  the  main  highways 
leading  to  both  these  cities: 

So  there  seems  to  be  some  sense  to  the  confident 
statements  of  observers  who  have  a  leaning  toward 
the  Allies  that  further  successes  are  certain  to 
follow  soon,  and  that  a  material  dent  in  the  line 
will  be  made  "somewhere"  on  this  front. 

HARDLY  had  the  fall  of  Combles  become  pub- 
lic before  it  was  announced  that  Thiepval, 
key  to  Bapaume.  had  crumbled  before  the  at- 
tacks of  the  British.  Thiepval  has  proved  a  stumb- 
ling block  in  the  advance  of  the  British  left  almost 
since  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  July  1,  when 
a  check  at  Gommecourt  was  suffered.  Its  fall  gives 
to  the  Anglo-French  forces  the  whole  line  of  low 
hills  which  slope  to  the  plain  upon  which  the  town 
of  Bapaume  is  the  center. 

Altho  the  capture  of  Combles  is  a  sensational 
achievement,  the  importance  of  the  progress  from 
Bouchavesnes  to  North  Canal  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

In  this  sector  two  immensely  valuable  strategic 
points  have  been  acquired  in  Hill  130,  which  dom- 
inates Tortille  River  Valley,  and  in  the  system  of 
defenses  at  the  approaches  to  the  canal. 

With  the  British  sweeping  ahead  to  the  north,  it 
appears  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  before  the 
bend  in  the  line  from  Combles  to  Arras  will  be 
straightened  out,  and  that  the  next  great  battle  in 
this  theater  will  be  for  the  possession  of  Bapaume. 

THE  capture  of  Combles  was  a  hard-earned 
victory.  And  yet  Combles,  a  town  of  about 
2,000  population  before  the  war,  had  been 
rendered  of  small  strategic  importance  to  the  Allies 
by  their  long-continued  encircling  movement.  But 
it  has  been  of  notable  value  to  the  Germans,  be- 
cause as  long  as  they  clung  to  it  the  Franco-British 
freedom  of  action  in  pushing  their  offensive  move- 
ments toward  Bapaume  and  Peronne,  on  either  side 
of  it,  was  hampered.  Turned  into  a  strongly  forti- 
fied position  by  German  defensive  ingenuity,  it  has 
persistently  held  fast  like  a  rock,  in  the  course  of  a 


turbulent  stream,  that  must  be  blasted  loose  before 
the  channel  can  be  fully  opened  up. 

This  process  has  been  accomplished  only  by  long- 
continued,  severe  and  costly  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies.  Driving  in  from  the  south,  the  French 
successively  swept  by  Hardecourt,  Maurepas,  Le 
Forest  and  finally  reached  Fregicourt,  a  mile  east 
of  Combles.  More  slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely, 
the  British  have  pushed  their  advance  on  the  north 
of  the  German  salient.  Their  struggles  to  reach 
and  hold  Ginchy  and  Guillemont  were  expensive  in 
time  and  men,  but  finally  the  ground  north  of 
Combles  and  some  distance  to  the  east  was  occu- 
pied, and  the  town  put  in  a  pocket,  of  which  the 
opening  was  constantly  narrowed  by  the  drives  of 
the  Entente  armies. 

THE  situation  in  the  Danubian  sphere  of  opera- 
tions is  still  obscure.  The  Roumanian  claim 
of  victory,  resulting  in  the  retreat  of  Von 
Mackensen's  army,  was  followed  by  announcement 
from  Berlin  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  famous 
German  leader  had  inflicted  a  serious  defeat  on 
the  Russ-Roumanian  army  as  the  result  of  an 
encircling  counter  attack.  It  is  possible  that  the 
retirement  of  the  Germans,  Bulgars  and  Turks,  re- 
ported from  Bucharest,  may  have  been  with  the 
object  of  securing  a  position  favorable  to  the  en- 
circling movement,  which  is  one  of  Mackensen's 
favorite  evolutions.  The  battle  referred  to  took 
place  fourteen  miles  southwest  of  Constanza,  so 
that  even  if  the  Roumanians  suffered  a  repulse 
there  they  could  fall  back  again  on  their  strongly 
fortified  line  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  rail- 
way from  Constanza  to  the  Danube. 

ON  THE  Eastern  front,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  recent  vague  reports,  a  German  offen- 
sive is  to  begin,  or  has  been  begun,  against 
Riga  in  the  north  and  Lutsk  in  the  south.  There 
have  been  no  decisive  victories  of  any  kind,  how- 
ever. Military  experts  say  the  Germans  believe 
that  Russia  is  still  very  poorly  armed,  and  that 
she  makes  up  for  this  by  equipping  reserves  in 
waiting  behind  the  battle  front  with  the  rifles  of 
men  killed  or  wounded  in  action.  In  Britain  it 
was  openly  stated  some  time  ago  that  the  task  of 
fully  equipping  the  millions  of  Russians  in  training 
was  a  colossal  one,  and  could  not  be  fully  accom- 
plished till  the  spring  of  1917.  In  their  artillery 
the  Russians  have  been  greatly  strengthened,  and 
with  the  Somme  campaign  of  the  Allies  going  as  it 
is,  Germany  can  have  no  guns  to  spare  for  an  offen- 
sive on  a  great  scale  along  the  Dwina  and  the  Stok- 
hod.  Brusiloff  keeps  pegging  away  on^  the  Halicz 
and  Brody  fronts  in  Galicia,  but  is  not  now  making 
the  progress  obtained  before  the  Germans  under- 
took control  of  the  Austrian  troops  there  and  sent 
in  a  large  body  of  reinforcements.  Berlin  admitted 
the  other  day  the  capture  of  further  heights  in  the 
Carpathians  by  General  Letchitzky's  army.  The 
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Russians  must  now  be  well  over  the  crest  of  the 
range. 

The  Russians  under  Brusiloff,  Petrograd  un- 
official reports  say,  are  making  desperate  efforts 
to  pierce  the  Austro-German  fronts  effectively  be- 
fore the  fall  campaign  ends,  while  the  Teutons  are 
evidently  following  up  a  plan  of  Field  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  to  recover  their  old  positions  before 
the  winter  sets  in. 

The  principal  centers  of  action  are  the  districts 
near  Vladimir- Volynski  and  west  of  Lutsk,  the 
Halicz  region  and  the  Carpathians.  Altho  the 
Russians  still  claim  the  initiative,  it  is  evident  that 
the  German  counter  attacks  are  becoming  con- 
stantly more  frequent  and  more  vigorous,  and  large 
numbers  of  reinforcements  are  being  sent  to  these 
regions  from  other  fronts. 

LATE  reports  indicate  that  the  smash  on  Mon- 
astir  is  on  in  full  force.  Entente  troops 
are  not  only  fighting  in  Serbian  territory,  but 
are  attacking  the  Teuton-Bulgar  center.  Advan- 
tages are  claimed  in  dispatches,  not  only  on  the 
Macedonian  front,  but  along  the  Dobrudja  line, 
where  the  Russians  have  taken  2,000  prisoners. 

Monastir  seems  to  be  the  main  objective  just 
now,  inasmuch  as  the  Dobrudja  lines  appear  to  be 
about  deadlocked.  Advices  show  that  the  Allies 
are  endeavoring  to  crush  the  entire  enemy  right 
wing  in  their  advance  into  Serbian  territory. 

GREECE,  according  to  dispatches  received  as 
The  Farming  Business  went  to  press,  was 
practically  at  war.  King  Constantine  was  re- 
ported to  have  finally  decided  in  favor  of  an  imme- 
diate declaration  of  war  on  Bulgaria. 

A  formal  declaration  of  war  had  not  been  made 
at  press  time,  however.  When  such  a  declaration 
is  made,  it  would  make  Greece  the  fifteenth  nation 
to  enter  the  world  conflict  and  the  eleventh  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Teutonic  Allies.  In  some  quar- 
ters the  belief  prevailed  that  the  Greek  government 
had  been  impressed  no  less  by  the  growing  pro-Ally 
feeling  in  Greece  than  by  the  great  victories  which 
the  Anglo-French  armies  are  winning  on  the  Somme 
front.  It  is  reported  that  King  Constantine  and  his 
family  will  go  to  Constantinople  for  the  remainder 
of  the  war. 
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U.  S.  May  Act  in  Milk  Rise 

FEDERAL  grand  jury  action  may  result  from 
Government  investigation  into  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  milk  in  Chicago.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Carl  S.  Vrooman  has  been  con- 
ducting the  inquiry  for  ten  days,  and  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  quiz  returned  to  Washington  to  compile 
the  findings,  which  probably  will  be  given  to  the 
district  attorney  to  decide  if  any  criminal  proceed- 
ings are  warranted  by  the  evidence  gathered  by  the 
Federal  investigators. 

According  to  Secretary  Vrooman,  the  investiga- 
tors have  discovered  that  the  raise  in  prices  from 
8  to  9  cents  a  quart  for  milk  was  not  wholly  war- 
ranted, but  both  he  and  the  district  attorney  refused 
to  state  if  the  evidence  gathered  was  sufficient  to 
cause  an  indictment. 

The  investigation  is  the  culmination  of  a  war  be- 
tween the  Milk  Producers'  Association,  which  is 
made  up  of  farmers  in  Indianaf  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin who  supply  Chicago  with  milk,  and  the  retailers. 

Speaking  of  the  investigation  Secretary  Vrooman 
said: 

"The  farmers  say  that  they  cannot  produce  milk 
at  a  profit  at  the  price  they  get  for  it.  The  dealers 
say  that  the  farmers  have  formed  an  organization 
which  is  practically  a  trust  and  have  arbitrarily 
set  prices  for  their  product  which  are  prohibitive. 
From  the  facts  that  we  have  gathered  something 
will  be  worked  out  to  settle  the  strife,  and  allow  a 
price  on  which  both  can  realize  a  profit.  The  milk 
producers  are  doing  business,  I  am  frank  to  say, 
under  hard  conditions.  The  main  question  to  be  de- 
termined is  whether  or  not  they  are  getting  a  fair 
price  for  their  milk.  They  say  they  are  not  getting 
as  much  as  it  costs  to  produce. 

"The  price  of  feed  for  cattle  and  of  cattle  them- 
selves has  gone  up.  The  constant  demand  is  for 
more  hygienic  dairy  conditions.  State  boards  com- 
pel producers  to  keep  dairies  clean.  The  only  way 
the  public  can  hope  to  have  pure  and  wholesome 
milk  is  to  pay  for  it.  I  hope  to  formulate  a  scien- 
tific statement  embodying  results  of  my  investiga- 
tion which  will  put  the  whole  matter  in  the  right 
light  before  the  consumer." 

Southern  Livestock  Confab 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  all  of  the  various  live- 
stock associations  in  the  United  States  have 
been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  livestock  con- 
ference to  be  held  October  11  and  12  at  Orangeburg, 
South  Carolina.  This  conference  is  to  be  held  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Southern  Settlement  and 
Development  Organization,  the  Orangeburg  Cham-, 
ber  of  Commerce  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture of  South  Carolina.  Representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  take  part  in  the 
program.  A  livestock  show  will  also  be  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  meetings.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  is  to  acquaint  the  Southern  farmers 
with  the  best  methods  of  breeding  and  feeding  live- 
stock, together  with  the  introduction  of  Southern 
farmers  who  are  in  the  market  for  pure-bred  live- 
stock. In  short,  the  conference  and  stock  show  is 
a  movement  to  increase  the  number  and  grade  of 
livestock  in  the  South.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
association  in  Georgia,  the  Georgia  Landowners' 
Association  was  formed  for  the  improvement  of  ag- 
riculture in  that  State. 


Loan  Board  Issues  Warning 

THE  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  which  is  col- 
lecting data  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best 
locations  for  the  proposed  Federal  Loan 
Banks,  has  felt  necessary  officially  to  warn  the  pub- 
lic, especially  farmers,  against  certain  persons  who 
are  soliciting  subscriptions  for  stock  in  organiza- 
tions which,  it  is  claimed,  are  operating  under  the 
new  Farm  Loan  Act. 

"It  is  desirable,"  says  one  of  the  board's  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  "that  farmers  should  discuss 
among  themselves  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  take  preliminary 
ateps  for  the  organization  of  national  farm  loan  as- 
sociations as  soon  as  the  Federal  Land  Banks  have 
been  established,  but  no  money  should  now  be  paid 
to  any  person  for  stock  or  expenses,  no  matter  what 
the  representation  may  be." 

Vegetable  Growers  Meet 

THE  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers  of  America  was  held  recently  in 
Chicago.  The  program  of  the  convention  in- 
cluded a  four-day  college  course  In  vegetable  gar- 
dening, with  special  attention  to  growing  small 
crops  under  glass,  the  use  of  good  seed,  the  control 


Champion 


WALDO  THOMAS  of  Big  Rock,  111., 
champion  plowman  of  the  world,  suc- 
cessfully held  his  title,  which  he  won 
two  years  ago,  by  defeating  all  contestants  at 
the  plowing  match  held  in  Wheatland,  111. 
Twelve  thousand  farmers  saw  Thomas  suc- 
cessfully compete  against  a  number  of  chal- 
lengers. 

While  his  victory  was  no  cinch,  his  su- 
periority over  the  other  entrants  in  the  meet 
was  clearly  shown.  In  the  last  three  plowing 
matches  in  which  he  has  competed,  Thomas 
has  been  the  victor.  His  title  as  world's  cham- 
pion plowman  has  never  been  disputed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  worked  with  three 
horses,  his  work  was  so  clean  and  straight 
that  it  appeared  to  be  the  product  of  a  ma- 
chine. 

Maurice  Williams  of  Big  Rock  finished  sec- 
ond, a  point  and  a  half  behind  the  94%  per 
cent  made  by  the  champion.  Williams  is 
Thomas'  nearest  rival,  finishing  second  to  him 
in  three  contests.  The  judges  figured  four 
hours  before  announcing  their  figures. 

As  an  added  attraction,  a  tractor  plowing 
match  was  staged.  Arthur  Shoger  of  Wheat- 
land, driving  an  International  Mogul,  won 
first  place,  and  Arthur  Stark,  driving  the  same 
kind  of  a  machine,  finished  second. 


of  insects  and  diseases,  soil  fertility,  refrigeration, 
heating,  packing  and  marketing  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables and  small  fruits. 

Market  Probe  Urged 

AT  A  RECENT  meeting  of  the  marketing  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Livestock  Association 
in  Denver,  it  was  recommended  that  a 
general  investigation  be  conducted  into  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  marketing  livestock.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  probably  will  participate  in  the 
investigation  if  it  is  held.  It  is  declared  that  the  out- 
come of  such  a  thoro  study  of  the  business  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  cattle  on  hoof,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  price  of  dressed  meat  to  consum- 
ers. The  marketing  commission  reached  three  defi- 
nite conclusions  at  its  meeting. 

First,  the  committee  holds  that  certain  practices 
among  the  big  packers  are  illegal,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  freeze  out  independent  packing  firms  and 
control  the  market.  It  is  said  that  whenever  an 
independent  enters  the  field  the  "trust"  cuts  the 
price  of  dressed  meat  so  low  that  the  independent 
has  to  go  out  of  business. 

Second,  the  committee  found  three  certain  prac- 
tices in  the  market  for  the  cattle  which,  while  not 
strictly  illegal,  are  a  detriment  to  the  business.  The 
elimination  of  these  practices  by  law  will  be  asked. 

Third,  the  committee  will  seek  to  organize  the 
cattle  growers  of  the  country  so  system  will  be 
brought  into  the  marketing  of  stock. 

Twine  Prices  to  Rise 

ACCORDING  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Minnesota  State  board  of  con- 
trol, sisal  twine  for  the  binding  of  next  year's 
crop  will  cost  10  cents  a  pound.  This  year  the 
price  was  8%,  cents  a  pound,  but  the  board  says  it 
sold  its  crop  too  cheaply,  and  that  it  is  unable  to 
buy  twine  from  the  "Reguladora,"  as  the  Yucatan 
sisal  trust  is  called,  and  has  been  forced  to  stock 
up  to  an  unusual  extent  with  the  highest  price  ma- 
nila  fiber.  The  Reguladora  got  control  of  the  Yu- 
catan fiber  supply  about  eighteen  months  ago.  Be- 
fore this  time  the  wholesale  price  of  sisal  in  this 
country  ranged  from  3%  cents  to  5  cents,  and  State 
prison  twine  sold  last  year  for  7  cents.  The  Regu- 
ladora started  the  fiber  price  at  5Vz  cents,  and  the 
last  bought  by  the  State  for  the  1916  supply  cost 
7.36  cents  a  pound.  The  prison  twine  sold  this  year 
for  8SA  cents  a  pound.  The  last  quoted  price  on 
fiber,  however,  is  10  cents,  and  now  none  is  being 
offered. 

Exports  Break  Record 

FIGURES  made  public  by  the  Unfted  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  show  that  a  world's 
record  for  exports  was  set  by  this  country  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August.  The  exports  totaled  $510-, 
000,000.  This  is  $35,000,000  higher  than  the  previous 
record  established  by  this  country  in  May,  and  $45,- 
000,000  higher  than  the  total  in  June.  Imports  de- 
creased $47,000,000  until  June,  when  a  high  record 
was  set.  The  total  during  August  was  $199,247,391. 
August  was  the  first  month  in  which  the  United 
States  has  sent  exports  abroad  totaling  more  than 
halt"  a  billion.  Exports  for  the  year  ending  with 
August  totaled  $4,750,000,000,  with  imports  of  $2,- 
300,000,000. 


Plowman 


Farming  Business  News 

Two  memberships  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
recently  sold  for  $6,125  each. 

*  *  * 

An  exhibit  of  swine  feeds  and  their  uses  in  the 
conditioning  of  hogs  was  one  of  the  big  features  at 
the  National  Swine  Show,  held  at  Omaha. 

*  *  * 

An  American  has  obtained  a  Cuban  patent  for  a 
machine  that  cultivates  growing  sugar  cane,  work 
that  heretofore  has  had  to  be  done  by  hand. 

*  *  * 

J.  G.  Taggart  of  Freeport,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Tag- 
gart is  a  practical  farmer  of  wide  experience. 

*  *  * 

German  experts  in  Berlin  have  decided  that  ivy 
is  a  benefit  rather  than  a  harm  to  stone  or  brick 
walls  on  which  it  grows,  by  drawing  moisture  from 

them. 

*  *  * 

Figures  showing  the  acreage,  value  of  lands,  and 
the  production  of  crops  in  Illinois  were  put  forth 
as  the  reason  why  Springfield  should  be  honored  by 
having  one  of  the  proposed   Federal  Farm  Loan 

Banks. 

*  *  * 

A  ton  of  cheese  made  up  into  30,000  sandwiches 
will  be  served  at  the  third  annual  "Cheese  Day"  at 
Monroe,  Wis.  Six  hundred  loaves  of  bread  will  be 
used.  Monroe  is  one  of  the  principal  cheese-pro- 
ducing centers  in  the  State*. 

*  *  * 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
announces  that  cold  storage  eggs  may  soon  be  as 
scarce  as  those  in  the  coops.  There  are  4,590,688 
cases  of  eggs  held  in  storage,  1,092,262  less  than 

a  year  ago,  and  the  decrease  is  growing  daily. 

*  *  * 

Latest  census  figures  taken  in  New  York  State 
show  an  increase  of  108,000  in  the  number  of  horses. 
The  figures  were  compiled  from  a  farm  census  taken 
by  rural  school  children  last  summer  and  show  that 
there  are  1,017,728  horses  in  the  entire  State. 

*  *  # 

A  plan  for  the  even  distribution  of  railroad  cars 
in  Illinois  to  haul  grain  to  market  will  be  worked 
out  by  a  committee  representing  the  farmers,  utili- 
ty commission  and  the  railroads.  A  joint  meeting 
of  all  concerned  was  held  recently  in  Springfield. 

*  *  * 

Illinois  celebrated  its  greatest  good  roads  day  re- 
cently when  three  Governors — E.  F.  Dunne  of  Illi- 
nois, E.  L.  Philipp  of  Wisconsin  and  E.  W.  Major  of 
Missouri — toured  Sheridan  Road  from  Chicago  to 
Milwaukee.    There  were  200  autos  in  the  parade. 

*  *  * 

A  reduction  in  the  prices  of  meats  in  Berlin  has 
been  announced  by  the  food  supervisors.  Roast  beef 
was  reduced  from  72  cents  to  2.80  marks;  beef,  from 
2.60  marks  to  2.40  marks;  veal,  67  cents  to  45  cents. 
This  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  supply  of 
meat  is  increasing. 

*  *  * 

Western  packers  who  were  convicted  in  New  York 
for  violating  the  law  by  selling  paper  containers  at 
the  price  of  ham  and  bacon  have  informed  Markets 
Commissioner  Hartigan  that  they  will  live  up  to  the 
law  in  the  future,  despite  the  fact  that  it  will  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  each  year. 

*  *  * 

Inflation  of  prices  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
was  denied  by  President  J.  P.  Griffin.  The  charges 
were  made  by  Joseph  Hartigan,  commissioner  of 
weights  and  measures  in  New  York.  President 
Griffin  said  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States 
is  400,000,000  bushels  short. 

*  *  * 

The  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  in  a  set  of 
resolutions  recently  adopted  at  one  of  its  meetings, 
heartily  indorsed  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
National  Livestock  Shippers'  Protective  League. 
The  Texas  association,  in  these  resolutions,  renuest 
that  all  shippers  give  the  national  organization  their 
moral  as  well  as  financial  support. 

*  *  * 

Secretary  Charles  Gray  of  the  American  Aber- 
deen-Angus Association  announces  that  Volume  25 
of  the  Angus  Herd  Book  is  ready  for  distribution. 
Secretary  Gray  says  1916  has  been  a  very  remark- 
able year  for  the  Angus  association.  He  also  reports 
that  the  sales  conducted  by  the  organization  and  by 
breeders  were  successful  in  every  way. 

*  *  * 

H.  P.  Stabler,  county  horticultural  commissioner 
of  Yuba  City,  Cal.,  has  been  giving  away  Blastog- 
phaga  wasps,  necessary  for  the  growing  of  Smyrna 
figs.  The  wasps  recently  arrived  in  fully  matured 
figs  from  Caprix  Island.  The  fig  containing  the 
wasp  is  hung  in  the  fig  trees  and  the  insects  fly 
from  one  tree  to  another  carrying  pollen. 
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A  Successful  Farmers'  Exchange 


This  One  Did  a  $25,000.00  Business  Last  Year  and  Saved  33%  of  It 


«  I  ■»  HE  Missouri  Farmers'  Exchange  has  been 
I  made  a  marked  success.  This  is  true  because 
it  has  really  cooperated  in  buying  and  selling 
farm  products.  The  efforts  of  the  association  do 
not  lie  solely  in  selling  the  surplus  product  of  the 
farmers,  and  the  buying  of  things  needed  on  the 
farms  of  the  members  of  the  exchange,  but  in  living 
up  to  its  name  as  an  exchange.  In  doing  this  it  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  on  Missouri  farms  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  pure-bred  livestock,  high-grade 
seed  of  all  kinds,  and  other  commodities  that  are 
needed  by  the  farmers.  It  has,  in  this  way,  lent 
stimulus  to  the  production  of  a  better  class  of  seed 
•  and  livestock.  Markets  are  found  for  all  surplus 
production,  and  things  needed  are  located  for  the 
farmer. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  1912  that  Prof.  D.  H.  Doane, 
now  State  Leader  of  County  Agents,  thru  the  promo- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Missouri  Farm  Management 
Association  saw  the  need  of  such  an  organization  as 
the  Missouri  Farmers'  Exchange,  and 
he  immediately  started  farmers  in  the 
direction  of  the  organization  of  the 
exchange.  He  saw  the  good  that 
could  come  from  such  an  orgarira- 
tion,  and  lost  no  time  in  acquainting 
the  farmers  with  the  facts. 

The  purpose  of  the  exchange  is 
simple.  Perhaps  I  can  tell  it  best  in 
this  manner:  Did  you  ever  have 
something  to  sell,  and  after  selling 
it  to  some  outside  merchant,  find 
that  a  farmer  in  the  next  township 
or  county  wanted  exactly  the  same 
thing  you  had  just  sold?  Or,  have 
you  e.'er  wanted  to  purchase  any- 
thing, and.  after  you  had  gone  to 
town  and  bought  it,  found  that  your 
neighbor  had  the  thing  you  wanted? 
Well,  the  purpose  of  the  exchange  Js 
to  bri"g  together  the  farmers  who 
want  to  purchase,  and  those  who 
have  something  to  sell. 

The  good  derived  thru  cooperating 
in  buying  and  selling  directly  proved 
the  necessity  of  putting  into  practice 
such  a  cooperative  idea  as  we  now 
have  in  operation  in  the  exchange. 

The  motto  of  the  exchange  is,  "A 
Square  Deal;"  and  every  one  dealing 
thru  the  medium  of  the  exchange  is 
receiving  such  treatment.  Every  dol- 
lar spent  thru  its  efforts  brings  back 
a  dollar's  worth  of  goods,  or  vice 
versa.  A  system  of  records  has  been 
instituted  in  the  exchange  whereby 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  every 
member  is  recorded  at  the  end  of  the 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

year.  This  stimulates,  or  rather  compels,  honest 
dealing,  for  what  is  better  than  publicity  to  show 
up  the  dishonest?  These  records  which  compel 
honesty  have  been  a  means  of  building  up  the  mem- 
bership of  the  exchange,  for  the  farmers  are  as- 
sured of  "A  Square  Deal"  from  honest  people. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  exchange  had  been  or- 
ganized that  the  promoters  experienced  the  real 
trouble.  Many  details  so  very  essential  to  its  suc- 
cess were  unknown  at  the  start,  and  when  they 
were  put  into  force  the  association  began  to  wane. 
Finally  Robert  J.  Hall,  the  secretary,  started  work- 
ing full  blast,  and  restored  the  confidence  of  th^ 
farmers  in  the  institution.  The  first  plan  called  for 
a  membership  fee  and  a  commission  for  the  ex- 
change. This  did  not  take  well,  but  the  determina- 
tion of  Secretary  Hall  to  make  a  success  of  the  ex- 


The  Kxeha 
Dollars 


dec  Mas  Succeeded  in  Keeping  on  Missouri  Farmit  Th 
W  orth  of  Such  High-class  Breeding  Animals  as  This 


change  caused  the  farmers  to  stick.  Finally  it  was 
decided  to  abolish  the  rule  of  charging  a  commis- 
sion, the  only  source  of  revenue  being  the  dues  of 
each  member,  which  are  one  dollar  a  year. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  the  exchange 
is  the  fact  that  the  buyers  and  sellers  do  their  own 
dickering  and  make  their  own  sales.  The  duty  of 
the  exchange  is  only  to  get  them  in  touch  with  each 
other.  During  the  past  year  the  exchange  has  been 
getting  the  buyer  and  seller  in  touch  with  each 
other  thru  the  medium  of  a  bulletin  which  is  called 
the  "Monthly  Farmers'  Exchange  Bulletin."  This 
bulletin  looks  like  one  of  the  pamphlets  published 
by  the  various  State  Agricultural  Colleges.  Three 
thousand  copies  of  this  booklet  are  issued  each 
month,  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  a 
complete  list  of  what  they  want  to  buy,  and  from 
whom  they  may  get  it,  for  listed  in  the  book  are  the 
name  and  address  of  any  member  of  the  exchange 
that  has  anything  to  sell.  All  of  the  members  that 
have  horses  to  sell  are  listed  under 
the  horse  department;  those  having 
cattle  to  sell  are  listed  in  the  cattle 
department,  and  so  on.  Each  mem- 
ber gives  a  description  of  what  he 
has  to  sell,  but  states  no  price.  The 
editor  is  not  allowed  to  make  a 
special  statement  about  a  single 
member's  article  listed  in  the  bulle- 
tin. Every  member  has  the  same 
privilege  of  listing  whatever  he  has 
for  sale. 

There  is  space  set  aside  in  the 
pamphlet  for  advertising  which  may 
be  secured  by  the  members  if  they 
should  have  anything  special  to  ad- 
vertise.   This,  however,  is  sold. 

Getting  an  article  listed  in  this 
bulletin  is  made  just  as  simple  as  is 
possible.  A  blank  is  mailed  each 
member  on  which  all  of  the  articles 
that  may  be  bought  or  sold  are  men- 
tioned. He  has  to  write  only  a  few 
words  about  each  article  he  desires 
to  list,  and  mail  it  to  the  secretary. 
Samples  of  all  small  seed  are  sent 
to  the  secretary,  examined,  and  test- 
ed by  the  Government  seed  testing 
laboratory.  A  report  on  germina- 
tion and  purity  is  sent  to  the  grower 
and  another  to  the  secretary  for  fil- 
ing, to  be  used  as  a  check  on  the 
seed  sold. 

Not  all  buying  is  done  by  individ- 
uals.    The   State   organization  has 
the  local  organization,  "The  Farm- 
ers' Exchange    Unit,"   which  does 
Continued  on  Page  920 
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Why  I  Failed  on  an  Irrigated  Farm 

There  Were  Several  Reasons;  the  Biggest  Was  Tack  of  Capital  and  Knowledge 


THRU  a  series  of    misfortunes     which  cut 
down  the  profits  from  our  eighty-acre  farm, 
and  the  increasing  cost  of  living,  I  grew  dis- 
satisfied with  Michigan — my  native  state. 

I  found,  in  every  paper,  glowing  pictures  of  the 
West.  Magazines  told  of  bountiful  crops  that  never 
failed  in  the  land  of  irrigation.  In  the  West  they 
said  the  climate  was  delightful,  that  the  grandeur 
of  snow-capped  mountains  would  thrill  you  with 
their  charm.  There  the  drought  never  threatened, 
and  the  floods  never  came.  Man  had  conquered  the 
desert  with  water  and  it  now  yielded  rich  returns. 

I  was  not  credulous  enough  to  believe  all  those 
wonderful  newspaper  tales.  But,  having  been  a 
farmer  all  my  life,  I  felt  that  my  chances  were 
good.  The  "Western  fever"  burned  in  my  blood. 
"We'll  sell  the  farm  here  and  go,"  I  told  my  wife. 
She  was  less  enthusiastic  than  I,  but  didn't  object. 

After  much  correspondence,  I  decided  on  the 
Snake  River  Valley  in  "Sunny  Southern  Idaho"  as  a 
favorable  location.  And  there  v/e  went,  wife,  the 
two  kiddies,  and  I,  as  soon  as  the  farm  and  our 
other  belongings  were  sold. 

Arrived  in  the  town  of  R         I  looked  over  the 

anrrounding  country.  The  project  was  newly  set- 
tled and  the  buildings  were  small  and  crude.  The 
virgin,  sagebrush-covered  land  looked  desolate  and 
barren,  tho  the  tracts  under  cultivation  were  .green 
and  beautiful. 

The  project  came  under  the  homestead  laws  and 
had  all  been  taken  up;  but  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  men  ready  to  sell  me  relinquishments.  That 
is,  th*se  men  wanted  to  sell  me  their  rights  to  the 
claims  they  had  taken  up,  asking,  as  a  rule,  little 
more  than  the  improvements  were  worth.  When 


By  Stanley  E.  Wille 

buying  a  relinquishment,  the  purchaser  becomes  a 
homesteader  and  has  to  live  on  his  claim  the  re- 
quired number  of  years  before  proving  up  his  land. 

I  purchased  a  relinquishment,  moved  my  family 
into  the  two-room  "shack"  that  was  to  be  our  tem- 
porary home,  started  hopefully  to  work  on  our  ir- 
rigated farm — and  failed. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this  result.  First, 
I  lacked  the  necessary  funds  to  get  my  ranch  on  a 
paying  basis.  The  few  thousand  dollars  I  had 
saved  up  fairly  melted  away  like  water.  Until  he 
has  learned  by  observation  and  experience,  the 
Easterner  has  no  idea  of  the  labor  and  time  it  takes 
to  level  and  ditch  a  forty  acre  tract  and  get  it  ready 
for  water.  During  this  period  I  had  no  income  and 
was  obliged  to  use  our  savings  for  all  expenses. 

The  cost  of  the  water  exceeded  my  expectations. 
There  is  the  water  right  to  pay  for,  which  varies 
with  localities  from  $22.50  to  $65  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  cost  of  installing  the  water  system. 
There  is  the  maintenance  fee  each  year  for  keeping 
up  the  canals,  and  paying  the  ditch-riders  and  other 
employes.  This  fee  is  supposed  to  be  unimportant, 
but  one  year  I  remember  it  was  $1.75  per  acre. 

Before  my  ranch  was  producing,  my  savings 
wer«  practically  gone.  The  high  freight  rates  over 
the  mountains  made  our  supplies  expensive.  We 
lived  simply  and  as  cheaply  as  possible,  but  buy- 
ing everything  we  used  soon  forced  me  to  seek  days' 
work.  My  family  lived  on  the  ranch  to  "hold  down 
our  claim"  in  accordance  with  the  law,  while  I 
worked  on  the  railroad  and  dug  ditches  for  money 


to  keep  us  from  want  and  to  keep  the  farm  going. 

Every  available  moment  I  still  improved  my 
farm  and  the  time  came  when  I  was  ready  to  plant 
alfalfa  and  potatoes — our  first  crops.  And  in  at- 
tempting to  grow  these,  I  found  that  I  lacked  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  make  a  success  of  irriga- 
tion. Farming  in  the  East  is  very  unlike  ranching 
in  the  West.  The  beginner  must  learn  just  how  to 
prepare  the  ground,  how  to  water,  when  to  water, 
how  much  water  to  use,  and  many  other  problems 
that  have  never  confronted  him  in  the  East.  He 
should  spend  a  year  or  two  learning  the  business, 
before  expecting  success  to  crown  his  efforts. 

The  West  has  a  great  future  before  it,  and  mar- 
velous possibilities;  but,  so  far,  it  has  one  serious 
handicap — its  distance  from  the  population  centers. 
The  cost  of  transporting  produce  to  market  mater- 
ially reduces  the  profits.  And  that  is  another  rea- 
son why  I  failed.  I  was  forced  to  sell  my  yield  at 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  production,  for,  after 
paying  the  excessive  freight  charges,  the  buyer 
must  compete  with  growers  nearer  the  markets. 

If  I  had  had  sufficient  means  to  put  my  ranch  in 
first-class  shape,  and  had  known  how  to  handle  ir- 
rigated land,  the  marketing  problem  could  have 
been  overcome,  for  the  yield  of  that  land,  under  fa- 
vorable conditions,  is  enormous.  Then,  too,  with 
hordes  of  people  moving  West  the  demand  for  prod- 
ucts there  is  constantly  increasing. 

"Live  and  learn"  is  excellent  advice. -   J  ™iT}*  * 

ft  YS  SSSKS  a^SYS^  SS 

class  irrigated  farm— some  day. 
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Concrete  Mixing  Box 

PURPOSE — The  use  of  concrete  is  becoming  al- 
most universal.    Concrete  is  easily  mixed  and 
it  does  not  take  an  expert  tradesman  to  do  a 
great  many  simple  kinds  of  work.    Many  farmers 
make  their  own  walks,  cisterns,  vegetable  cellars, 
fence  posts  and  other  things. 

On  the  drawing  are  shown  a  small  mixing  box 
and  a  form  for  a  small  concrete  post. 
MATERIAL— Yellow  pine. 
One  piece  %"xl2"xl6'. 
One  piece  y8"x8"xl2'. 
One  piece  %"x3"x9'. 
One  piece  I%"x8"x6'. 
Four  laths  or  thin  strips. 
A  number  of  6d.  and  Sd.  common  nails. 
BILL  OF  STOCK— Finished  dimensions. 

(1)  Three  pieces  %"xl2"x5'4"  for  bottom. 

(2)  Two  pieces  7/8"x8"x5'8%"  for  sides. 

(3)  Two  pieces  I%"x8"x3'  for  ends. 

(4)  Three  pieces  %"x3"x3'  for  cross  braces. 

(5)  Four  laths  2'3". 

TOOLS — Saws,  plane,  square,  T-bevel,  rule,  pencil, 
gauge,  chisel  and  hammer. 

DIRECTIONS— Saw  to  dimensions  all  pieces 
mentioned  in  the  bill  of  stock.  Set  the  T-bevel 
to  angle  of  3"  to  6". 

Plane  to  this  angle  one  edge  of  each  of  the  en'd 
pieces,  No.  3  in  bill  of  stock  Set  gauge  to  %" 
and  gauge  across  each  end,  gauging  from  the 
widest  face,  as  this  will  be  to  the  inside  of  the 
mixing  box.  Measure  in  on  the  inside  face  %", 
draw  a  line,  and  saw  down  to  the  gauge  line. 
Chisel  out  the  material  for  the  joint.  This  joint 
shows  plainly  in  the  top  view  of  the  drawing. 
Shape  the  side  pieces,  No.  2  in  bill  of  stock,  and 
measure  up  6"  from  one  edge  on  the  end.    Set  the 
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ized  a  Community  Club,  but  fell  to  pieces  inside  of 
three  months. 

The  name  of  our  Club  is  the  "Successful  Work- 
ers." We  meet  about  once  a  month,  sometimes 
oftener,  depending  upon  when  our  secretary  calls 
the  meeting,  which  is  his  business.  We  have  a 
program  every  meeting.  This  program  is  made  up 
of  talks  from  different  members,  sometimes  dis- 
cussions of  some  kind  or  recitations.  After  the 
meeting  refreshments  are  served  and  we  all  go 
home  happier  and  brighter  than  we  came. 

Our  next  meeting  is  going  to  be  held  at  one  of 
the  members'  homes.  Hoping  this  will  be  of  some 
service  to  all,  I  remain  a  Club  Booster. — L.  Clyde 
Bourne,  Minnesota,  President. 

Boys'  Potato  Congress 

NEXT  spring  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Ne- 
braska College  of  Agriculture  will  hold  at 
Alliance  the  first  session  of  an  annual  Boys' 
Potato  Congress.  This  will  be  a  one-week  school 
for  members  of  the  Nebraska  Boys'  Potato-Growing 
Club. 

The  Boys'  Potato  Congress  will  be  attended  only 
by  boys  who  have  completed  one  season's  work  as 
members  of  the  Potato  Club  and  who  have  returned 
proper  final  reports.  A  large  number  of  the  boys 
who  attend  will  have  earned  a  free  trip,  including 
board  and  lodging  for  the  week,  by  being  among  the 
better  boy  potato-growers  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties.  More  than  twenty  such  free  trips  are  already 
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T-bevel  to  this,  draw  the  lines,  and  saw.  Saw  off 
the  upper  corner  perpendicular  to  the  edge  just 
made  at  the  6"  point  mentioned  above. 

ASSEMBLY — Lay  the  three  bottom  cross  braces 
on  the  floor  and  nail  to  these  the  floor  of  the  mix- 
ing board.  Nail  the  side  and  end  pieces  together, 
and  then  nail  this  frame  to  the  floor.  Nail  the 
laths  to  the  bottom  over  the  cracks  between  the 
boards. 

Form  for  Concrete  Post 

MATERIAL— 

One  piece  %"x8"x8'. 

One  piece  %"xl2"x8'. 

A  number  of  8d.  common  nails  and  several  feet 
of  wire. 

The  construction  of  this  form  is  so  simple  that 
the  entire  line  of  procedure  is  left  to  the  student. 
Aftor  filling  in  the  concrete,  stick  the  wires  into 
position,  the  loop  end  being  imbedded  in  the  con- 
crete. The  two  loose  ends  are  for  fastening  the 
wire  as  it  is  stretched  into  place. 

"Successful  Workers"  Club 

OUR  Club  was  first  organized  last  year,  at 
least  to  any  extent.  We  had  seven  members, 
and  all  did  good  work.  Three  of  us  took 
prizes  in  the  county,  taking  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  places.  I  was  fortunate  in  taking  the  second 
for  the  yield.  In  the  winter  I  had  another  drop  of 
good  luck,  taking  fourth  place  in  the  boys'  entry 
of  the  First  National  Corn  Show  in  the  district  we 
live  in.    This  was  quite  a  boost  for  our  Club. 

We  reorganized  this  year  again  with  seven  mem- 
bers again.  This  seems  like  a  hard  locality  to  get 
or  keep  a  Club  of  this  sort.  Tho  we  boys  did  bet- 
ter than  the  farmers  of  this  locality,  they  organ- 


offered  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  by 
farmers,  bankers,  merchants,  and  farmers'  associa- 
tions. 

Those  who  attend  the  Boys'  Potato  Congress  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  State  Leaders  of  the  Boys'  Agri- 
cultural Clubs.  The  school  work  of  the  Congress 
will  occupy  four  days.  A  special  study  will  be  made 
of  potatoes  and  everything  connected  with  potato- 
growing.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  other 
branches  of  agriculture.  A  period  each  day  will  be 
devoted  to  outdoor  games  under  special  leaders. 

Club  members'  results  will  be  compared  and  trips 
awarded  on  the  following  basis: 

Highest  yield  30  points 

Lowest  cost  per  bushel   .30  points 

Exhibit  of   potatoes  20  points 

Reports  and  Storv  of  "How  I  Did  It"  20  points 

Worth  While  Recognition 

IT  IS  not  often  the  legislature  of  a  State  sees 
fit  to  publicly  recognize  the  achievement  of  an 
individual,  but  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee    recently    conferred  this 
honor  upon  the  Corn  Club  champions  of  that  State. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  importance  of  improving 
the  conditions  of  rural  life  and  of  stimulating  and 
encouraging  the  increased  production  on  the  farms 
of  the  country,  thereby  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  cost  of  living,  has,  in  its  wisdom,  inaugurated 
the  Boys'  Corn  Club  contests  thruout  the  nation, 
and,  whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this 
legislature  that  Vincent  B.  Hamilton  of  Washing- 
ton County,  Tennessee,  has  been  awarded  first  hon- 
ors in  this  contest  for  this  State,  he  having  pro- 
duced the  remarkable  yield  of  134  bushels  of  corn 
on  one  acre;  and,  whereas.  Rollo  Marshall  Cline  of 


Cumberland  County,  Tennessee,  has  been  awarded 
second  honors  in  this  contest,  he  having  produced 
132  bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it,  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  tho  State  of  Tennessee  that  we  hereby  express 
our  appreciation  and  approval  of  the  work  of  these 
two  young  men  in  bringing  these  honors  to  their  re- 
spective counties  and  to  the  State,  and  that  we  com- 
mend the  work  of  the  Corn  Clubs  of  the  State,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  promoting  this 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  this  State. 

"WILLIAM  P.  COOPER, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

This  resolution,  now  a  part  of  the  public  acts  of 
Tennessee,  shows  conclusively  what  the  greater 
men  of  the  country  think  of  the  Club  movement  and 
the  results  it  is  obtaining. 

How  I  Made  My  Crop  of  Corn 

This  essay  won  a  pure-bred  White  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerel   for   best   report   in   Minnesota  Boys'  and 

Girls'  Club  Contests,  1915. 

THEY  want  me  to  write  a  story  about  how  I 
raised  my  acre  of  corn.    I  can't  tell  them 
how  to  raise  the  best  acre  of  corn,  for  I  am 
only  a  beginner,  but  here  is  this  story  of  mine. 

I  will  be  12  years  old  in  February.  Have  always 
lived  on  a  farm,  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
town  of  Pine  Island.  I  go  to  school  in  town  and 
I  am  in  the  eighth  grade. 

I  have  two  older  brothers  who  have  been  in  the 
boys'  corn  acre  contests  for  the  last  few  years, 
but  they  have  never  won  any  prizes.  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  will,  but  I  will  have  my  try  and  I  am  learn- 
ing how  to  raise  good  corn,  to  develop  strong 
muscles,  and  to  have  a  good  time. 

My  older  brother  picked  the  seed  corn  last  year. 
It  was  Wisconsin,  number  seven.  I  picked  out 
twenty-five  of  the  best  ears  and  this  is  how  I 
tested  it.  I  got  a  box  of  wet  sawdust  and  planted 
several  kernels  from  each  ear  in  it,  keeping  the 
kernels  from  each  ear  separate  from  the  others.  I 
also  tested  some  with  a  rag  doll  tester.  I  planted 
my  corn  May  the  eleventh,  and  it  all  grew,  mak- 
ing good  corn. 

I  have  lost  a  good  many  swims  in  the  boys' 
swimming  hole  about  a  mile  from  our  place  on  ac- 
count of  that  acre  of  corn.  When  the  weather 
was  good  I  had  to  keep  at  those  weeds.  It  rained 
nearly  half  of  the  time  and  Pa  would  say,  "Cecil, 
you  will  have  to  get  after  those  weeds,  they  are 
growing  faster  than  you  are."  So  I  would  get  my 
hoe  and  file,  shoulder  arms,  and  march  tc  the  acre 
of  corn.  I  soon  found  out  that  with  a  sharp, 
bright  hoe  I  could  do  more  work  and  do  it  easier 
than  with  a  dull  one. 

Hoeing  corn  isn't  so  bad  after  you  get  the  hang 
of  it.  I  used  to  pretend  that  I  was  playing  horse 
shoe  or  basket  ball  and  see  how  near  I  could  strike 
a  big  weed  close  to  a  stock  of  corn  without  cutting 
off  the  corn.  I  cut  off  a  stock  now  and  then,  but 
it  didn't  matter,  as  I  had  a  good  stand  and  it  needed 
thinning.  I  hoed  about  eight  rows  a  day  and  I 
kept  my  acre  pretty  clear  of  weeds. 

After  I  got  my  acre  hoed,  Pa  gave  mo  ten  cents 
an  hour  to  hoe  his  corn.  I  and  Father  plowed  our 
corn  ten  times  with  a  two-horse  cultivator  and 
once  with  a  one-horse  walking  cultivator  after  the 
corn  got  too  big  to  use  the  riding  plow.  I  .rode  the 
horse,  using  my  sister's  saddle,  which  made  it 
easier  riding. 

I  remember  the  last  day  tnat  we  cultivated  the 
corn  was  very  hot.  I  think  it  was  about  the  only 
hot  day  we  had  last  summer,  and  it  began  to  thun- 
der. Father  said,  "I  think  we  can  finish  the  piece, 
for  that  storm  is  going  around  us."  So  we  started 
on  another  row,  but  before  we  got  around  down 
came  the  rain.  The  water  began  running  down 
my  back  and  in  two  minutes  the  field  was  covered 
with  water  and  we  were  plowing  water  instead  of 
ground.  But  we  soon  unhitched  the  horse,  and  we 
raced  to  the  barn,  having  had  a  good  swim,  with- 
out going  to  the  swimming  hole. 

The  agricultural  teacher  and  the  State  man 
measured  and  husked  my  corn,  November  the  six- 
teenth, and  I  found  I  had  seventy-one  bushels  of 
fairly  sound  corn,  which  isn't  so  bad  for  this 
season. 

Cost  of  producing  acre  of  corn  $21.80 

Value  of  corn — 71  bu.  at  70c  for  market  corn, 

$3  for  seed  corn   52.70 

Cost  per  bu  30 

Profit  on  acre  $30.90 

— Cecil  Hayward,  Minn. 


Roy  Bishop,  C.  A.,  Livingston  County,  Illinois, 
says  it  is  conservative  to  say  that  due  to  a  lack  of 
skill  and  care  in  shocking,  more  than  100,000  bush- 
els of  oats  were  a  total  loss  in  his  county  last  year, 
and  that  fully  a  million  bushels,  while  salable, 
brought  30  to  60  per  cent  less  on  account  of  their 
damaged  condition. 
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Ohio's  College  of  Agriculture 

I BELIEVE  in  taking  the  farmer  or  his  son  for 
a  day.  a  week,  eight  weeks  or  any  number  of 
years,  and  giving  him  in  that  time  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  careful  instruction,"  is  the  way 
Dean  -Alfred  Vivian  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  puts  forth  his 
desire  of  making  the  farm  college  a  place  where 
country  youths  can  secure  an  industrious  and  vir- 
tuous knowledge  of  agricultural  science.  Professor 
Vivian,  who  has  been  head  of  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Department  at  Ohio  State  University  for 
a  number  of  years  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  ex- 
tension work,  has  recently  been  selected  to  lead  and 
develop  one  of  the  largest  agricultural  colleges  in 
the  United  States. 

First  of  all.  Dean  Vivian  Relieves  in  championing 
the  cause  of  the  farm  boy,  and  to  this'  end  he  is 
developing  a  series  of  courses  in  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  which  will  provide  for  wants 
along  farm  education.  "Take  a  farm  boy,  show 
him  the  possibilities  of  making  money  from  pure- 
bred livestock  or  other  farm  businesses  and  he  will 
never  forsake  the  country  for  the  city,",  says  Dean 
Vivian. 

The  curriculum  of  the  four-year  course  in  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Ohio  State  University  has 
recently  been  arranged  so  that  specialization  can 
be  begun  by  the  student  in  the  second  year.  The 
first  year  will  be  uniform  thruout  for  all  horticul- 
tural, agricultural  and  forestry  students,  with  an 
additional  lecture  course  on  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture. This  will  be  givemby"  Dean  Vivian  and  other 
professors  in  the  college,  with  the  idea  of  present- 
ing to  the  student  the  information  which  will  aid 
him  in  choosing  his  future  work. 

The  four-year  course  is  intended  especially  for 
students  who  wish  to  make  a  thoro  study  of  agri- 
culture with  a  view  of  entering  into  the  teaching 
profession,  for  the  training  of  County  Agents,  Ex- 
periment Station  work,  research  work  and  other 
agricultural  activities.  However,  a  large  number 
of  students  in  this  course  when  graduated  go  di- 
rectly to  their  home  farms  feeling  that  the  four 
years*  training  is  ideal  for  a  successful  farmer. 
Nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  the  graduates  from  the 
Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  are  now  living  upon 
and  operating  farms.  The  majority  of  these  young 
men  become  leaders  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties by  developing  livestock  breeding  associations, 
cooperative  selling  and  buying  agencies,  and  rural 
center  organizations. 

Feeling  that  the  four-year  course  did  not  offer  the 
best  opportunities  to  the  majority  of  country  boys 
because  a  high  school  training  is  required  for  en- 
trance, and  wishing  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
rural  youths  to  utilize  the  months  of  the  year  when 
the  farm  work  is  slack,  the  trustees  of  the  univer- 
sity have  inaugurated  a  three-year  course  begin- 
ning about  the  first  of  November  and  closing  near 
the  first  of  April.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the 
farm  boy  to  hike  off  to  the  college  for  the  winter 
months  and  yet  be  able  to  help  with  the  work  on 
the  home  farm.  In  addition,  the  student  in  this 
course  is  required  to  work  out  home  projects,  which 
correlates  his  college  studies  with  practical  enter- 
prises. The  total  enrollment  in  the  three-year 
course  is  285. 

For  the  farmers  or  farm  boys  who  have  passed 
the  age  of  23  and  those  who  want  some  college 
training,  but  feel  that  they  cannot  leave  their 
farms  but  for  short  periods,  an  eight-weeks'  win- 
ter course  is  offered  from  January  until  March  of 
each  year.  The  students  in  this  course  are  given 
special  training  in  stock  judging,  dairying,  soil  fer- 
tility and  farm  crops.  The  enrollment  in  this 
course  each  year  numbers  about  180,  the  oldest  this 
year  being  a  farmer  of  67. 

Each  year  the  university,  thru  Its  Agricultural 
Extension  Department  and  Agricultural  College, 
conducts  a  short  course  especially  for  farmers  and 
their  wives  known  as  Farmers'  Week.  Four  of 
these  weekly  events  have  been  staged,  the  attend- 
ance at  the  1916  week  being  2,892,  the  second  larg- 
est of  any  such  meetings  ever  held  in  the  United 
States. 

Practically  every  one  of  the  thirty-six  large 
buildings  on  the  campus  of  the  university  was 
u«k..1  for  the  occasion.  More  than  sixty  agricultural 
speakers  of  national  reputation  were  on  the  pro- 
gram, three  lectures  with  demonstrations  by  charts, 
slides  and  mechanical  apparatus  being  offered 
hourly  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  Each  farmer  could 
pick  out  Just  what  he  wanted  for  the  week.  More 
than  a  dozen  State-wide  farm  organizations  held 
their  annual  meetings  at  the  university  during 
Farmers'  Week,  thus  offering  double  programs. 
Moreover,  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State 
were  all  centered  for  an  entire  week  and  supple- 
mented with  dairy  shows,  corn  shows,  egg  shows, 
horticultural  displays  and  everything  that  might 
giv*  more  knowledge  to  the  farmer. 

The  correspondence  courses  offered  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1915,  now  have  a  total  enrollment  of  7,000, 


or  more  than  the  number  of  students  registered  in 
the  whole  university.  The  correspondence  courses 
are  comprised  of  twenty-two  different  subjects  on 
all  phases  of  farming,  varying  from  four  to  eight- 
een lessons  each..  With  each  lesson  the  student 
enrolled  receives  a  complete  set  of  questions  which 
must  be  answered  and  returned  before  the  next 
lesson  is  sent.  Farmers,  merchants,  high  school 
students,  railroad  engineers,  firemen,  salesmen, 
newspaper  writers,  students  in  other  universities, 
clerks,  bankers,  newsboys  and  prisoners  in  the 
State  penitentiary  are  included  in  the  enrolled  list. 

Soil  fertility  courses  have  proven  the  most  pop- 
ular, with  poultry  farming  next.  The  courses  in 
corn  culture,  water  supply,  alfalfa  culture,  concrete 
work,  soils,  dairying,  horticulture,  vegetable  gar- 
dening, and  animal  husbandry  are  about  equally 
divided  as  to  the  number  of  students. 

The  college  has  within  its  reach  for  practical 
study  practically  every  form  and  phase  of  agricul- 
ture which  might  interest  the  student.  The  sec- 
tion north  of  Columbus  is  devoted  to  dairying, 
while  that  to  the  south  and  southwest,  especially 
in  Fayette,  Madison  and  Highland  Counties,  is 
known  as  the  cream  of  the  corn  belt  for  livestock 
farming. 

The  southeastern  part  of  Ohio  from  Washington 
to  Claremont  County  is  developing  into  a  great 
apple-producing  section,  with  occasional  stretches 
of  vegetable  gardens.  In  addition,  the  large  green- 
house lands  of  Toledo,  Painesville  and  Cleveland 


shows  ever  held  in  central  Ohio.  The  "Young  In- 
ternational" is  another  stock  show  which  is  held 
just  before  the  prize  livestock  of  the  university  is 
shipped  to  the  International  Livestock  Exhibition 
at  Chicago.  This  consists  of  a  miniature  livestock 
exhibition  with  showing,  grooming  and  judging  fea- 
tures entirely  managed  by  students. 

The  annual  apple  show,  which  is  directed  by  the 
150  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  consists 
of  neatly  arranged  exhibitions  of  Ohio-grown  apples 
only. 

All  classes  of  apples,  from  twenty-five  tray  ex- 
hibits to  plate  entries,  were  shown,  the  entire  dis- 
play filling  two  of  the  auditorium  rooms  in  the 
horticultural  building.  Features  in  vegetables, 
floriculture,  forestry,  landscape  architecture  and 
home  economics  were  shown  in  connection  with 
displays  of  apples.  Prizes  to  the  amount  of  $500 
were  awarded  entirely  to  students.  Judging  con- 
tests are  always  held  in  connection  with  the  show. 

Within  the  next  three  or  four  years  all  the  de- 
partments in  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  be 
comfortably  housed  in  separate  buildings,  where 
their  activities  can  "be  directed  with  the  greatest 
efficiency.  The  Department  of  Horticulture  has 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  completely  equipped 
buildings  for  teaching  purposes  in  the  United 
States.  Plans  have  already  been  made  for  a  new 
agricultural  engineering  building  which  will  make 
extensive  room  for  the  rapidly  growing  department. 
Likewise  the  Dairy  Department  of  the  college  is 
to  have  a  separate  building  for  the  instruction  in 
practical  dairying,  butter  making,  ice  cream  mak- 
ing, etc.  For  the  students  in  Home  Economics,  a 
new  edifice  was  ready  September  1,  1916. 

The  total  number  of  instructors  in  the  college 
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are  within  a  half  day's  ride.  The  Department  of 
Horticulture  is  now  exceptionally  well  fitted  for 
instructional  purposes,  having  an  entirely  new 
building  with  an  acre  under  glass  when  the  hot- 
houses are  completed.  The  building  is  equipped 
with  all  devices  for  teaching  modern  canning  and 
fruit  packing  and  shipping. 

For  the  student  of  animal  industry  the  univer- 
sity maintains  a  herd  of  more  than  100  animals 
representing  the  types  of  almost  every  common 
breed  of  livestock,  from  Percheron  horses  to  South- 
down sheep,  including  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle  and 
all  the  common  breeds  of  swine.  In  addition,  a 
modern  poultry  plant  is  available  for  students  of 
poultry. 

That  the  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
are  trained  to  compete  with  the  best  in  the  country 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  collegiate  contests 
of  the  two  largest  national  exhibitions  in  the  past 
two  years  have  been  won  by  teams  from  Ohio  State 
University.  At  the  National  Dairy  Show  held  in 
Chicago  in  1914,  the  dairy  judging  team  not  only 
took  first  place  for  highest  scoring,  but  three 
$400  scholarships,  three  gold  medals  and  other 
minor  prizes.  Their  winnings  were  made  over  six-* 
teen  teams  and  totaled  more  than  all  of  them  com- 
bined. 

At  the  Eastern  Fruit  Judging  Contest  held  at 
Baltimore  last  December,  the  apple  judging  team 
won  first  prize  over  eight  other  Eastern  State 
teams.  All  of  Ohio  State's  men  ranked  higher  than 
fourth  place  in  individual  work. 

The  students'  activities  at  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture are  unique.  There  are  a  number  of  clubs, 
including  literary  societies,  technical  organizations 
and  associations  which  carry  on  activities  with  the 
Idea  of  supplementing  college  work.  One  of  the 
largest  is  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club,  which,  in 
addition  to  monthly  meetings  on  animal  husbandry 
features,  stages  an  annual  horse  show.  Last  year 
the  show  had  a  total  of  109  entries  of  horses,  a 
number  coming  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  This 
event  is  always  looked  forward  to  by  several  thou- 
sands of  Columbus  people  who  admire  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  students  in  working  up  the  finest  horse 


Is  sixty-seven,  as  compared  with  three,  twenty 
years  ago. — Clarence  M.  Baker,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 

"How  I  Grew  My  Pig" 

TEN  years  ago  my  father  started  to  breed  up  a 
herd  of  high-grade  Duroc  Jersey  pigs.  He 
started  with  a  good  grade  sow  and  a  regis- 
tered boar.  We  have  used  a  registered  Duroc  Jersey 
boar  every  year.    The  pigs  are  high  grades  but  they 
cannot  be  registered. 

My  pig  was  from  a  young  sow  with  first  litter 
of  eight  pigs  and  we  raised  seven  Of  them. 

One  day  Mr.  Ericson  and  Professor  Baird  of  Long 
Prairie  High  School  drove  out  and  they  wanted  me 
to  enter  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Pig  Club  contest.  I 
asked  my  father  and  he  said  I  could.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  was  ever  in  a  Boys'  and  Girls'  Pig  Club 
contest. 

My  pig  was  farrowed.  In  the  production  of  pork 
we  want  to  produce  pork  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
and  still  make  a  good  daily  gain. 

Skimmilk  and  good  pasture  are  excellent  feed  for 
growing  pigs.  Middlings,  tankage  and  oil  meal  are 
good  when  fed  as  a  part  ration.  Corn  is  very  good 
feed  for  pigs.  I  gave  my  pig  charcoal,  wood  ashes 
and  salt.  My  pig  was  never  troubled  by  diseases 
and  never  refused  a  feed.  I  feed  skimmilk,  mid- 
dlings, oil  meal  and  corn. 

My  pig  weighed  225M>  pounds  when  5  months  and 
3  days  old.  The  total  cost  was  $7.50% .  My  pig  was 
worth  $16.9114.  The  profit  was  $9.41.— Harold  E. 
Bemis,  Long  Prairie,  Minn. 


C.  A.  Posey  of  Clay  County,  Iowa,  says  that  prac- 
tically every  farmer  who  has  been  approached  on 
farm  management  survey  has  given  hearty  co- 
operation. During  rooster  week  the  produce  men 
bought  1,128  roosters  at  7  cents  a  pound. 

pSSw  2  ..S«»t  in  the  Extension  Department. 
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Wasting  Good  Money 

DOING  a  half-hearted  job  is  generally  a  bad 
waste  of  good  money,  no  matter  what  the  job 
may  be.  Buying  a  cheap  implement  rather 
than  a  better  one  which  is  higher  priced  Is  general- 
ly a  waste  of  even  more  than  the  purchase  price  of 
that  implement.  The  time  lost,  and  the  poor  quality 
of  the  work  done,  thru  the  inefficiency  or  the  lack 
of  durability  of  that  cheap  implement  are  generally 
far  more  in  actual  cash  value  to  us  than  the  original 
cost  of  it;  things  which  would  have  been  saved  had 
we  bought  the  better,  even  tho  higher  priced,  one 
in  the  first  place. 

The  extent  to  which  this  basic  principle  is  true 
will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  na- 
ture and  the  character  of  the  things  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  what  we  are  doing,  or  upon  the  thing 
in  which  we  may  be  investing  money.  Probably 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  is  the  installa- 
tion of  a  drainage  system.  If  there  is  any  job  on  a 
farm  which  should  be  well  done,  if  done  at  all,  that 
is  a  job  of  draining  wet  or  overflowed  lands. 

The  great  test  of  a  drainage  system,  no  matter 
how  small  or  large  it  may  be,  is  its  ability  to  re- 
move quickly  from  the  soil  the  surplus  water  which 
collects  there  during  the  wettest  spells  which  ever 
strike  that  section  of  the  country.  The  ability  to 
drain  off  the  surplus  water  of  average  times  or  "sea- 
sons is  little  better  than  none  at  all.  This  ability 
will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  job  of  drain- 
ing or  ditching  which  is  done. 

Whether  one  uses  open  ditches,  or  closed  tile 
ditches,  they  should  be  large  enough  to  carry  off 
within  at  least  48  hours  the  water  which  falls  or 
collects  on  the  land  within  24  hours;  it  would  be 
even  better  to  be  able  to  take  it  away  as  fast  as  it 
comes.  This  ability  will  depend  primarily  upon  a 
combination  of  the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  ditch 
and  the  percentage  or  steepness  of  its  grade.  If 
these  are  calculated  properly,  the  ditch  will  still  fail 
to  do  its  duty  if  it  is  not  made  straight  and  true  to 
its  established  grade. 

There  will  be  many  thousands  of  dollars  spent  this 
fall  for  drainage  thruout  the  territory  in  which  The 
Farming  Business  circulates.  It  is  sincerely  hoped, 
for  the  good  of  all  concerned,  that  every  dollar  so 
spnnt  will  be  spent  wiselv  and  well,  that  every  ditch 
will  be  properly  designed  to  enable  it  to  do  its  work 
well,  and  that  every  foot  of  every  ditch  will  be  so 
constructed  that  it  will  be  able  to  do  this  work 
properly.  Remember  that  a  poor  job  in  a  single 
rod  or  a  single  foot  of  a  ditch  may  spoil  every  other 
rod  or  foot  in  it.  No  ditch  has  any  greater  capacity 
than  that  of  the  rod  or  foot  which  has  the  lowest 
capacity,  for  its  capacity  is  a  measure  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  every  part  of  the  ditch  lying  above  it.  As 
you  love  your  land  and  your  bank  account,  make 
sure  that  your  ditches  are  properly  made. 

Keep  an  Open  Mind 

AN  INTERESTING  fact  has  been  brought  out 
in  the  work  and  experiences  of  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  Aid  Society.  The  work  of  this 
society  is  to  place  capable  and  deserving  Jews  on 
farms  and  help  them  to  make  a  success  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  operating  for  some  twenty- 
five  years,  but  it  is  only  in  very  recent  years  that 
it  has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  largo  number 
of  these  people  successful  as  American  farmers; 
but  now  the  Jewish  farmer  is  fast  becoming  a  very 
important  factor  in  this  great  national  business. 

The  interesting  fact  is  this:  The  Jewish  farmer 
has  almost  invariably  been  quicker  to  undertake 
new  methods  of  farming,  or  attempt  to  grow  new 
crops,  than  has  the  native  American  farmer  along- 
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side  him.  This  is  not  because  the  Jewish  farmer  is 
a  Jew,  or  basically  possesses  any  greater  ability 
to  succeed  in  the  business  of  farming  than  his  na- 
tive American  farm  neighbor.  It  is  simply  because 
he  has  no  prejudices  to  overcome  or  no  old  habits 
or  methods  to  forget  before  undertaking  the  new. 
He  went  into  the  business  with  an  open  mind, 
without  experience,  and  without  traditions  or  habits 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  When  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  society  or  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  or  Experiment  Station  came  to  him  to  ex- 
plain the  newest  and  most  scientific  method  of 
doing  his  work  it  was  no  newer  and  no  less  untried 
to  him  than  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  his  neigh- 
bors. The  fact  that  men  who  make  a  special  study 
of  the  science  and  business  of  farming  recommend 
a  theory  is  more  of  a  proof  to  him  that  the  method 
they  advocate  is  good  than  is  the  fact  that  his 
American  neighbors  have  not  adopted  it  a  proof 
that  it  will  not  be  successful. 

Whatever  business  a  man  may  be  engaged  in.  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  him  to  keep  always  an  open 
mind  toward  new  and  improved  methods  and  things. 
The  man  who  never  takes  up  anything  new  may 
never  completely  fail  in  his  business,  but  it  is  as 
certain  as  that  daylight  will  come  tomorrow  that 
he  will  never  progress  as  far  or  accomplish  as 
great  success  as  will  many  men  who  do  undertake 
the  new. 


Factors  Affecting  Credit 

CREDIT  is  the  belief  or  faith  which  others 
have  in  us,  our  reputation  for  integrity  and 
reliability,  our  right  to  the  confidence  or  trust 
of  others.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  our  personal 
character  and  our  everyday  business  actions.  The 
credit  which  we  may  have  with  an  individual  or  a 
group  of  people  is  more  than  their  estimation  of 
our  willingness  and  intention  to  do  that  which  is 
right,  it  is  also  their  estimation  of  our  ability  to 
do  those  things. 

It  matters  not  how  sincere  may  be  our  de- 
sire or  intention  to  pay  any  debt  which  we  may 
owe  or  may  wish  to  contract,  if  we  are  unable 
to  pay  it,  our  credit — in  its  commercial  sense — 
will  be  very  slim  or  small.  In  the  eyes  of  a 
wise  banker  or  other  lender  of  money,  our  ability 
to  pay  our  debts  at  any  time  is  indicated  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
we  have  always  managed  in  some  way  or  other  to 
pay  all  our  debts  as  they  fall  due  will  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  formation  of  their  estimate  of 
our  ability  to  do  it  in  the  future.  But  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  managed  it  in  the  past  will  also 
exert  considerable  influence  on  the  formation  of 
this  estimate.  If  we  have  paid  our  debts  in  the 
past  by  borrowing  money,  rather  than  out  of  the 
profits  of  our  business,  it  shows  that  our  credit 
is  founded  more  on  our  willingness  than  on  our 
ability  to  pay. 

The  greatest  factor  in  the  foundation  of  real 
commercial  credit  is  our  proven  and  apparent  abil- 
ity to  pay  any  debt  which  we  may  wish  to  con- 
tract. This  form  of  credit  in  one  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming  grows  primarily  out  of  the 
type  and  quality  of  farming  which  he  conducts. 
The  prime  purpose  of  a  farming  business  is  to  earn 
a  living  for  all  those  engaged  in  the  business,  and 
a  net  profit  over  and  above  that  living.  The  man 
who  depends  upon  one  cash  crop,  and  that  alone,  to 
furnish  both  the  living  and  the  profit  runs  greater 
risks  of  failure  than  does  the  man  who  produces 
his  living  on  his  own  farm  and  raises  one  or  more 
cash  crops  to  provide  the  profit.  The  latter  is 
assured  of  making  at  least  his  living  from  year  to 
year,  while  the  former  runs  a  serious  risk  of  not 
making  even  that.  No  matter  how  honest  the  for- 
mer may  be,  he  does  not  have  as  good  credit  with 
the  money  lenders  as  has  the  latter. 


Watch  Your  Carburetor 

DURING  the  cold  months  of  the  year  there  is 
more  actual  quantity  of  air  in  each  cubic  foot 
of  it  than  there  is  during  the  warmer  months. 
More  of  it  goes  thru  a  given  opening  of  the  car- 
buretor of  your  car  or  stationary  engine  during 
.each  suction  stroke  of  a  piston  than  does  in  warm 
weather.  This  results  in  a  thinner  mixture,  with  a 
given  setting  of  the  fuel  and  air  valves,  in  cold 
weather  than  is  had  in  warm  weather.  And  if  the 
carburetor  was  adjusted  to  run  on  the  thinnest  mix- 
ture possible  during  the  summer  it  will  be  working 
poorly  now;  the  engine  will  be  refusing  to  fire, 
coughing  around  and  occasionally  firing  out  thru 
the  exhaust  pipe — indications  that  the  mixture  is 
too  thin. 

If  it  is  a  stationary  or  portable  engine  fitted  with 
a  simple  mixing  valve  which  is  acting  in  this  way  it 
can  be  remedied  by  simply  opening  up  the  fuel 
valve  so  that  more  fuel  is  fed  into  the  cylinder  dur- 
ing each  suction  or  admission  stroke.  If  it  is  an 
automobile  or  a  tractor  with  a  more  complicated 
carburetor  which  is  doing  this  acting  up,  the  thing 
to  be  done  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  design 
of  that  particular  carburetor.  Some  cars  are 
equipped  with  a  carburetor  adjustment  on  the  dash 
or  instrument  board;  in  such  cases  opening  this  ad- 


justment  a  trifle  will  give  the  required  result  In 

others  it  may  be  necessary  to  tighten  the  spring  of 
the  auxiliary  air  valve  so  that  more  of  the  air  is 
forced  to  come  in  over  the  fuel  valve  and  so  draw 
out  more  fuel  for  the  charge. 

By  this  simple  method  of  watching  closely  the  ad- 
justment of  the  carburetor  or  mixing  valve  of  your 
engine  you  can  make  a  considerable  Baving  in  the 
season's  fuel  consumption.  And  in  these  times  of 
high  priced  gasoline  this  is  an  item  well  worth  be- 
ing closely  watched. 


Pie  Time 

PIE  time  is  joy  time  in  all  parts  of  America, 
especially  in  the  farm  homes.     It  is  here 
that  pies  may  be  found  in  their  glory  and 
their  greatest  excellence.    This    is    because  the 
materials  from  which  they  are  made  are  to  be  had 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence and  at  the  lowest  cost,  many  of  them  at  prac- 
tically no  cost  at  all  other  than  that  of  gathering 
and  preparing  them.    The  farm  family  takes  to 
pies  as  a  duck  takes  to  water,  just  naturally,  with- 
out training  and  without  effort;  the  women  make  J 
'em  as  naturally  and  as  easily  as  they  breathe,  I 
the  men  folks  eat  'em  as  naturally  as  they  eat  \ 
meat  and  potatoes. 

God  pity  the  boy  who  grows  up  In  a  pieless 
home;  he  has  missed  one  of  the  things  which  make 
life  on  this  old  earth  so  worth  while  that  the  bulk  1 
of  us  give  but  little  attention  or  thought  to  what 
may  "lie  beyond."    And  the  girl  who  grows  into  " 
womanhood  without  having  learned  to  make  pies  I 
like  mother  makes  is  as  lacking  in  the  training  i 
which  fits  her  to  become  a  homemaker  and  a 
mother  as  tho  she  did  not  know  how  to  make 
bread  which  melts  the  golden  butter. 

Man  is  an  animal  ruled  by  many  instincts.  One 
of  the  most  natural  of  these  is  the  instinct  for 
"punkin"  pies  which  comes  upon  him  as  the  air 
grows  cooler  and  the  nights  and  the  mornings 
are  tinged  with  the  odor  and  feel  of  frost.  As  the 
warm  sun  of  Indian  summer  turns  the  greens  of 
the  field  pumpkins  to  a  beautiful  old  gold  color, 
the  blood  in  one's  veins  is  subjected  to  a  similar 
alchemy  of  nature;  some  morning  as  he  goes  into 
the  fields  and  sees  one  of  these  great  beauties  glow- 
ing at  him  he  realizes  that  a  vague  something  or 
other  he  has  been  feeling  for  some  time  has  crys- 
tallized into  a  mastering  hunger  for  a  great  slice 
of  pumpkin  pie.  When  he  comes  to  the  house  at 
noon  he  is  bearing  aloft  that  very  pumpkin  which 
made  the  revelation  to  him.  Mother  spends  the 
afternc-on  cutting  and  peeling  it,  cooking  it  into 
a  sort  of  modern  ambrosia,  mixing  and  rolling  a 
crust  worthy  to  contain  it  and  putting  the  royal 
mixture  into  her  oven  that  all  may  have  for  sup- 
per that  night  the  greatest  of  all  goodies,  "punkin 
pie." 


Can  What  You  Can 

BY  THE  use  of  the  glass  jar  and  the  tin  can  a 
family  can  have  during  the  winter  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  otherwise  could  be  had 
only  during  their  natural  seasons.  These  jars  and 
cans  are  to  the  human  family  what  the  silo  is  to  the 
livestock  of  the  barns  and  yards.  What  silage  does 
for  the  livestock,  the  canned  vegetables  and  fruits 
do  for  human  beings.  They  keep  the  blood,  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  organs  properly  regula- 
ted and  stimulated  so  that  they  will  perform  their 
normal  functions  as  well  during  the  cold  parts  of 
the  year  as  they  do  normally  during  the  warm 
months  when  these  things  can  be  had  fresh  from 
the  fields,  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  original  man,  no  matter  how  many  thousand 
years  ago  he  first  roved  the  earth,  was  an  inhabi- 
tant of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  regions  where 
fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  had  from  bounteous 
old  mother  nature  during  every  month  of  the  year. 
Gradually  he  spread  his  field  of  activities  and  habi- 
tation over  less  hospitable  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
as  he  roved  he  still  felt  the  need  of  those  natural 
regulators  to  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  been 
accustomed  in  their  warmer  homes.  This  need  is 
still  with  us,  to  the  present  day,  inherent  in  the 
make-up  of  our  very  bodies.  To  satisfy  it  is  to 
cater  to  our  own  physical  and  mental  welfare.  The 
attempt  to  satisfy  it  has  resulted  in  the  development 
of  multitudinous  methods  of  canning  and  preserving 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  so  that,  from  a 
dietary  sense  at  least,  we  can  have  summer  the  en- 
tire year  around  whether  we  live  in  frigid  or  torrid 
regions. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  children  to  pre- 
pare during  the  normal  growing  seasons  of  the  year 
an  abundance  of  these  canned  and  preserved  prod- 
ucts for  our  use  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  We 
should  can  all  that  we  can,  at  least  all  that  we  need. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  sugar  may  be  high  we 
should  put  up  a  bountiful  supply  of  these  things. 
Sugar,  fruits  and  cans  are  a  whole  lot  cheaper  than 
are  doctors'  bills  and  ill-health.  For  the  ordinary 
family  a  can  of  fruit  a  day,  like  an  apple  for  ,the 
individual,  will  keep  the  doctor  away;  and  the  doc- 
tor is  nowhere  near  so  great  a  nuisance  as  is  the 
condition  which  makes  his  visit  a  necessity. 


* 
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The  Week's  Story  of  the  Markets 


MODERATE  runs,  augmented  by  a  brisk  de- 
mand from  all  sources,  helped  the  cattle 
market  considerably;  and  the  prices  at  the 
close  were  as  high  as  a  quarter  above  those  of 
last  week.  The  market  was  good  for  anything 
beefy  in  the  steer  line.  The  top  price  was  ^raised 
to  $11.25,  and  there  were  many  sales  at  this  mark. 
The  biggest  gains  were  made  on  steers  that  showed 
good  quality.  The  cheap  and  medium  stuff  was 
slow,  but  nevertheless  the  value  of  this  stuff  was 
higher  than  a  week  ago.  There  was  freer  action 
all  around  for  the  good  stuff.  Any  stuff  with  fat  re- 
ceived some  attention,  and  consequently  was  a  shade 
better  in  prices.  Orders  from  New  York  were 
quite  heavy,  and  this  fact  coupled  with  the  other 
demand  helped  matters  somewhat  after  the  rutty 
condition  in  which  the  trade  has  been  for  the  past 
several  weeks,  due  to  oversupplies  and  the  lack 
of  shipping  demand  as  well  as  the  call  from  the 
local  packers. 

Markets  in  the  East,  and  practically  everywhere, 
are  congested  with  grass  cattle.  There  seems  to 
be  a  general  tendency  in  the  country  to  get  rid  of 
their  stuff,  no  matter  what  condition  it  is  in.  Then, 
too,  feeders  have  not  been  taking  hold  of  the 
stockers  and  feeders  the  way  they  should  with 
prices  at  such  low  levels.  It  appears  that  there  is 
a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  the  country. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  any  tangible  basis  for  this 
feeling  is  something  one  cannot  determine.  With 
prices  the  way  they  are  for  the  grassers  and  thin 
stuff,  it  will  almost  be  a  miracle  if  some  of  the 
shippers  get  more  than  an  even  break.  It  doesn't 
seem  possible  from  the  way  they  are  selling,  and 
the  enormous  supplies.  Winter  is  approaching  and 
the  grass  cattle  must  be  cut  loose.  Perhaps  the  real 
reason  of  the  exceeding  large  number  of  cattle  on 
grass  is  the  small  corn  crop  last  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  values  the  way  they  are 
for  anything  that  shows  fairly  good  flesh,  it  ap- 
pears as  tho  the  fanners  would  buy  some  corn  for 
feed.  At  Chicago  the  buyers  are  loaded  up  with 
stuff  weighing  1,000  pounds  or  less,  and  they  don't 
seem  anxious  to  bid  on  the  fresh  crop  of  grassers. 

From  the  outlook  of  things,  the  country  has  but 
few  choice  heavy  or  fat  yearlings  to  market  during 
the  next  sixty  days.  There  has  been  little  old  corn 
to  make  them  on  and  prices  have  attracted  them 
to  market.  Considerable  time  must  elapse  before 
heavy  bullocks  can  be  made  on  new  corn,  and 
judging  from  the  number  of  feeders  that  are  going 
back  to  the  feedlot,  there  will  not  be  very  many 
at  that.  It  is  likely  that  the  range  of  prices  will 
continue  to  widen  with  the  heavy  influx  of  thin 
stud  until  this  supply  has  been  exhausted,  and  the 
holiday  trade  has  been  satisfied.  With  the  draw- 
ing near  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  demand 
for  the  prime  stuff  will  increase,  and  consequently 
prices  will  advance.  During  the  next  month,  prices, 
if  they  follow  traditions,  will  go  higher  for  the 
good  stuff.  Indications  point  to  a  higher  market 
for  the  holiday  beeves. 

Last  week  the  buyers  were  looking  for  stuff 
that  was  good  enough  to  sell  above  the  $9.50  mark. 
This  is  ample  proof  that  they  have  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  the  poorer  kinds  to  fill  their  wants,  and 
that  they  are  in  need  of  the  better  classes  of  steers. 

In  the  butcher  stock  market  values  have  been 
pounded  down  until  the  stuff  looks  well  worth  the 
money.  It  appears  as  tho  this  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  buyers  from  the  zest  they  displayed  in  tak- 
ing hold  during  the  last  week.  Prices  for  this  stuff 
were  50  to  75  cents  lower  than  the  high  time  last 
week.  Actual  demand  was  placed  on  the  cream  of 
the  cows  and  heifers,  the  rest  of  the  run  being  of 
a  catch-as-catch-can  variety;  that  is,  getting  in- 
different bids  and  prices.  In  the  heifer  trade,  that 
portion  of  the  receipts  which  was  of  a  corn-fed 
variety  was  the  favorite.  They  sold  a  little  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  stuff.  Some  heifers  were  held 
up  to  $11  by  the  sellers,  but  the  best  bid  for  this 
stuff  was  $10.50. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  trade  for  calves  was  a 
quarter  lower,  and  on  some  spots  still  further 
depreciations  were  noted,  the  top  of  $13.00  was 
maintained.  Sales  of  this  kind  were  many,  but  the 
class  of  stuff  that  went  at  this  mark  was  very 
choice,  being  sold  mainly  to  city  butchers. 

Country  action  in  the  feeder  market  is  still  dis- 
appointing. With  the  bargains  that  can  be  had 
in  this  market,  it  is  puzzling  why  the  feeders  do 
not  take  hold  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  good  corn 
crop  is  assured.  Fresh  receipts  have  been  added  to 
the  stock  now  in  the  pens  of  the  dealers,  and  these 
went  at  lower  prices  in  order  to  start  the  market 
going.  The  bulk  of  the  plain  to  good  stuff  is  show- 
ing declines  of  15  to  25  cents  below  the  values  of 
last  week,  while  the  kind  that  marketed  at  $7.25  to 
$7.35  last  week  had  to  go  much  lower,  and  there 
were  instances  where  prices  for  the  class  selling 
for  $5.75  to  $6.50  were  30  to  40  Cents  lower  than 
a  week  ago.  From  this  can  be  had  a  knowledge  of 
what  the  stuff  is  selling  for,  and  what  bargains 
appear  to  be  available  in  the  feeder  market.  The 
little  trashy  .stuff  is  selling  at  a  new  point  for  the 
year,  some  sales  being  made  down  to  $4.75  and 
lower.    High  price  corn  is  one  of  the  obstacles  in 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to  market 
should  take  Into  consideration  the  freight 
rates  for  shipping,  which  form  no  small  de- 
duction from  the  net  profit.  Feeding  en  route 
also  is  an  item  of  expense  on  stock  trans- 
portation. The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and 
grain  shipments  from  the  leading  market  cen- 
ters to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling  producers 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  market  for 
their  individual  shipments. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kansas  City..$  .23  1-2      $  .23  1-2      $  .25 

Omaha   23  1-2  .23  1-2  .26 

East  St.  Louis    .14  3-4  .16  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux   City...     .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul  25  .27  .27 

Indianapolis  .     .12  1-10  .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  16  4-5  .15  4-5  .16  4-6 

Buffalo  18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh    ..    .18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kansas  City  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  08 

Peoria.  Ill  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo   08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Indianapolis   08  9-10  .08  9-10 

Winnipeg  22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Exp't.) 

To  New  York..:  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


the  feeders  taking  hold,  but  there  appear  to  be 
plenty  of  rough  feeds  available  for  the  winter, 
and  this  is  one  argument  in  favor  of  the  feeders 
taking  hold. 

HOGS  continue  on  their  downward  trend,  reach- 
ing the  $11.00  mark  as  a  top,  while  some  sales 
have  backed  down  over  that  line  to  the  $10.90 
mark.  Comparing  tops  with  last  week,  prices  are 
50  cents  lower.  The  break  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  periodical;  that  is,  figures  show  that  prices 
in  the  past  have  declined  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
On  the  closing  day  of  the  week,  the  prices  were  10 
to  40  cents  lower.  It  has  been  a  steadily  declining 
market  all  week.  Packers,  as  well  as  all  other 
buyers,  have  been  bearish.  As  a  result  many  hogs 
were  left  unsold,  despite  the  fact  that  the  receipts 
have  been  moderate.  There  may  be  cause  for  the 
decline  in  the  fact  that  a  good  majority  of  the 
best  quality  hogs  have  been  marketed  already,  leav- 
ing only  the  tailings  to  be  sent  to  the  shambles. 

It  is  reported  that  the  packers  have  their  cellars 
bare  because  of  the  demand  for  hog  products,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  so  there  may  be  something 
in  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  hogs  is  not  of  the 
best.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  new  high 
record  was  established  only  a  week  or  so  ago,  it 
seems  strange  that  the  prices  should  take  such  a 
steep  downward  march  in  such  a  short  time.  More 
breaks  are  predicted  for  the  trade;  and  unless  the 
market  can  recover  its  bearings,  there  is  no  telling 
where  prices  will  stop.  Outside  markets  have  been 
lower  in  accord  with  the  trade  at  Chicago.  "Singe- 
ing" hogs  that  are  bought  on  Canadian  account 
show  declines  of  50  to  60  cents  from  a  week  ago. 
This  class  of  hogs  usually  tops  the  market,  and  in 
view  of  the  broad  demand  it  is  strange  that  prices 
should  decline  with  such  severity. 

THE  sheep  and  lamb  markets  have  been  lower 
all  around.  The  trend  of  values  in  the  cattle 
and  hogs  trades  may  have  an  effect  in  this 
market.  Comparison  of  the  bulk  of  sales  and  tops 
for  both  aged  sheep  and  lambs  with  the  values  of 
last  week  reveals  some  strange  facts.  For  sheep, 
the  top  is  lower  than  a  week  ago,  while  the  bulk 
on  the  high  end  shows  an  increase  of  75  cents.  The 
top  is  25  cents  lower  than  last  week.  The  bulk  of 
the  lamb  sales  are  higher  than  a  week  ago,  but  the 
top,  like  that  for  sheep,  is  lower.  Packers  have 
been  bearish  in  the  lamb  trade,  and  to  that  end  have 
been  inactive.  Their  inactivity  has  caused  values 
to  decline,  and  on  the  close  prices  were  25  to  40 
cents  lower  than  the  preceding  day.  It  has  been 
a  case  of  picking  out  the  good  kinds  and  leaving 
the  rest.  This  action  came  as  a  surprise,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  decline  in  prices,  but  be- 
cause of  the  indifference  displayed.  On  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  week,  the  packers  were  out  with  a 
vengeance  buying  right  and'  left.  The  close  was 
just  the  opposite,  the  buyers  playing  the  waiting 
game. 

Maneuvering  of  this  sort  accomplished  their  in- 
tent, for  prices  went  lower.  Local  receipts  have 
been  in  good  volume,  while  the  other  markets, 


particularly  in  the  West,  have  had  a  generous  sup- 
ply, so  it  is  believed  that  the  packers  thought  a 
break  in  prices  was  in  order,  and  that  the  decline 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  shutting  off  supplies 
immediately,  leaving  them  in  the  lurch,  and  conse- 
quently forcing  them  to  add  a  bit  to  bids. 

PROFIT  taking  in  wheat  has  been  heavy  after  the 
market  advanced  several  cents.  The  drought 
in  Argentina  continues,  according  to  cables, 
which  said  that  all  districts  were  in  the  need  of 
rain.  Despite  this,  prices  were  not  higher  there. 
Corn  was  weak  at  the  close,  altho  prices  have 
shown  little  or  no  change  from  a  week  ago. 


Newsy  Market  Notes 

The  damage  to  corn  from  frost  has  been  slight 
as  a  whole,  altho  there  will  be  some  reduction  from 
the  September  estimates. 

*  *  * 

Russian  official  reports  still  contend  the  crops 
are  above  an  average  except  of  barley,  but  pri- 
vate and  semi-official  reports  are  distinctly  unfa- 
vorable. 

*  *  * 

Bradstreet's  makes  increase  in  world's  wheat 
stocks  for  the  week  1,723,000  bushels.  Corn  in- 
creased 700,000  bushels  and  oats  increased  1,046,- 
000  bushels. 

*  *  * 

Ware-Leland  has  a  message  from  Omaha  saying 
export  sales  of  wheat  the  last  two  days  had  been 
about  600,000,000  bushels.  Exporters  have  a  new 
plan  for  buying,  bidding  a  number  of  brokers  for 
small  accounts. 

*  *  * 

The  tendency  of  the  wheat  trade  in  general  at  the 
present  time  seems  to  be  bearish.  Many  of  those 
who  have  leaned  toward  the  bull  side  of  the  market 
for  weeks  past  are  now  inclined  to  use  caution  and 
await  a  further  break  in  prices  before  assuming 
new  long  lines. 

*  *  * 

Farmers  want  70  cents  for  their  new  corn,  and 
are  contracting  for  a  little.  With  continued  favor- 
able weather  for  the  next  thirty  days  an  early  move- 
ment of  the  new  crop  is  expected.  Argentine  news 
is  a  little  bullish,  but  it  is  too  early  to  begin  bulling 
corn  here  on  drought  there. 

*  *  * 

Shipping  demand  for  corn  is  good,  altho  business 
is  much  hampered  by  the  car  scarcity.  Argentine 
shipments  of  corn  of  late  have  fallen  far  below  ex- 
ports from  that  country  of  a  year  ago,  the  supply 
remaining  there  for  export  is  not  large,  and  high 
freight  rates  are  interfering  with  shipping. 

*  *  * 

A  Buenos  Aires  cable  forwarded  from  New  York 
says  that  if  it  did  not  rain  soon  wheat  and  corn 
prospects  would  be  affected  seriously,  and  that 
drought  still  continued.  Argentine  flax  markets 
were  sharply  higher,  Buenos  Aires  showing  ad- 
vance of  6c,  but  wheat  prices  were  not  materially 
changed. 

*  *  * 

Oats  cannot  be  expected  to  make  much  headway 
in  view  of  the  big  stocks  and  congested  shipping 
outlet.  Export  demand  for  oats  the  last  week  has 
not  been  as  good  as  heretofore,  tho  some  explain 
this  is  due  to  the  difficulty  attending  shipping.  The 
action  of  wheat  will  have  much  effect  on  future 
movements  of  oats  values.  . 

*  *  * 

September  wheat  finished  with  prices  2  cents  un- 
der December,  altho  at  one  time  Saturday  they,  were 
lVi  cents  over.  Primary  receipts  last  week  were 
7,400,000  bushels  under  last  year's,  and  were  the 
smallest  at  this  time  in  three  years.  For  the  three 
months  this  year  the  aggregate  is  130,000,000  bush- 
els, against  115,838,000  bushels  last  year. 

*  *  * 

The  Government  weekly  crop  report  said  late 
corn  had  been  hurt  by  frost  from  New  York  to 
Missouri,  but  greater  part  of  crop  escaped  injury, 
having  either  been  matured  or  cut  for  silos.  Wheat 
seeding  is  progressing  favorably,  except  in  some 
sections  where  it  has  been  too  dry.  In  some  sec- 
tions wheat  is  purposely  being  put  in  late. 

*  *  * 

One  grain  authority  estimated  wheat  consump- 
tive requirements  this  year  in  the  United  States  at 
565,000,000,  with  75,000,000  bushels  required  for 
seed.  Last  year  the  Government  estimat?d  l™,- 
000,000  bushels  unfit  for  milling,  of  which  J4.000.WO 
bushels  was  fed  on  the  farms. 

lot  of  this  wheat  is  included  in  far "  reserve! ana 
that  with  the  low  grade  of  spring  wheat  th»  y ea 

K  hS?S2  anSte  to  develop  . 

soon. 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Converted  Tractors  in  War 

FARMERS,  like  the  United  States  Army  officers, 
are  reading  with  lively  interest  the  reports 
from  the  Western  battlefront  in  Europe  of  the 
new  and  wonderful  armored  motor  car  which  the 
British  have  been  using  in  their  attacks. 

The  armored  motor  car,  it  is  said,  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  war,  as  have  nearly  all 
other  new  machines  of  war.  The  fighting  nations 
have  accumulated  large  numbers  of  cars  with  inch- 
thick  armor  plate,  mounting  machine  guns  in  pro- 
tected turrets.  They  have  given  excellent  service 
in  reconnaisance  work  and  in  making  an  advance 
along  roads. 

Naturally  the  War  Department  awaits  eagerly  the 
time  when  it  can  get  some  detailed  information 
about  the  mechanism  of  the  new  motor  car  which  is 
apparently  working  such  havoc  with  the  Prussians. 

The  "tanks"  were  built  for  the  most  part  In 
Peoria,  111.,  it  has  been  learned,  in  the  form  of 
caterpillar  tractors  designed  many  years  before 
the  war  began,  to  meet  some  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  modern  farming.  Except  for  their  armor, 
their  machine  guns,  and  their  crews,  thousands  like 
them  are  in  use  today  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  In  plowing,  digging  ditches,  and  other  la- 
bors less  heroic  than  war. 

M.  M.  Baker,  vice  president  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing company,  said  that  it  was  machines  made 
by  his  company  at  its  Peoria  plant  that  had  hurdled 
German  trenches. 

"We -have  sold  about  1,000  caterpillar  tractors 
to  the  British  government,"  Mr.  Baker  said.  "We 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  putting  armor  on  them 
or  placing  machine  guns,  but  some  of  our  men  at 
Aldershot,  England,  recently  were  notified  that  the 
British  government  intended  to  armor  some  of  the 
tractors  and  use  them  for  work  other  than  the 
usual  towing  of  big  guns." 

Mr.  Baker  said  the  tractors  sent  to  England 
weigh  about  18,000  pounds  each,  develop  120  horse 
power,  and  are  built  of  steel.  The  caterpillar  fea- 
ture, he  explained,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  tractor  crawls  on  two  belts, 
with  corrugated  surfaces,  on  either  side  of  the 
body. 

On  the  inside  of  the  belts,  on  each  side  of  the 
body,  are  two  lines  of  steel  rails,  making  four  lines 
in  all.  These  rails  are  in  short  sections,  jointed, 
and  operate  over  a  cogged  mechanism  that  actually 
lays  them  down  with  their  belt  attachment  as  the 
tractor  moves  ahead  and  picks  them  up  again,  so 
that  the  car  runs  on  its  own  self-made  track  con- 
tinuously. The  short  joints  in  the  rails  makes  it 
easy  to  turn  to  right  or  left. 

The  body  is  supported  by  trucks  with  five  wheels, 
something  like  small  railroad  trucks.  These  wheels 
never  touch  the  ground,  but  run  upon  the  steel 
rails.  In  the  ordinary  tractor  about  seven  feet  of 
belt  and  rails  is  on  the  ground  at  one  time.  Mr. 
Baker  said  that  the  machine  would  bridge  any 
trench  that  was  not  wider  than  the  length  of  the 
track  it  laid  on  the  ground  at  one  time.  The  "bow" 
might  hit  the  far  side  of  the  trench  far  below  the 
top  and  the  "stern"  would  undoubtedly  sink  a  lit- 
tle, but  the  tenacity  of  the  tractor,  he  declared, 
would  enable  it  to  go  ahead  and  climb  out. 

The  London  Evening  Standard  gives  the  follow- 
ing details: 

"Britain's  latest  weapon  of  war  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  huge  land  ship  fully  armored  and 
capable  of  traveling  at  fair  speed  over  the  shell- 
battered  and  cratered  terrain  of  Picardy.  Designed, 
as  they  are,  to  traverse  the  most  difficult  country 
and  to  sweep  away  all  obstacles  in  their  path,  they 
naturally  are  of  fairly  large  size,  with  caterpillar 
wheels  constructed  to  cover  the  widest  trench  or 
shell  hole  and  to  enable  the  vehicle  to  tackle  almost 
any  depth  of  mire.  Their  crews  are  protected  by 
varying  numbers  of  armored  plates,  any  one  of 
which  is  impervious  to  machine  gun  or  rifle  fire 
as  well  as  shrapnel  bullets,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
only  a  direct  hit  from  a  gun  of  large  calibre  could 
put  one  of  these  monsters  out  of  commission." 

Hall  Caine,  in  a  special  article,  says  he  has  been 
told  that  if  the  Allies  had  3,000  "tanks"  the  war 
would  be  over  in  a  month. 

A  "Daylight"  Lamp 

ANEW  YORK  concern  is  marketing  a  new  type 
of  nitrogen-filled  blue-glass  lamp  that  gives 
a  white  light  of  daylight  quality.  The  day- 
light color  of  the  lamp  is  due  to  the  special  glass 
used.  However,  contrary  to  expectations,  the  color 
of  the  glass  only  results  in  cutting  down  the  vol- 
ume of  light  8  per  cent.  At  present  the  lamps  are 
available  in  all  sizes  from  100  up  to  1,000  watts. 
The  current  consumption  is  about  one-half  watt 
per  candle-power. 


Portable  Ladder 

NO  DOUBT  farmers  generally  will  manifest  in- 
terest in  the  invention  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram.  A  ladder,  as  every  person 
connected  in  any  way  with  a  farm  knows,  is  almost 
indispensable.  It  comes  in  handy  on  innumerable 
occasions.  A  portable 
ladder,  then,  would  be 
especially  useful.  The 
ladder  shown  here  is  so 
arranged  that  it  could 
be  wheeled  to  any  part 
of  the  farm.  The  ladder 
can  be  raised  and  then 
securely  held  while  the 
person  using  it  did  the 
necessary  work.  Then 
the  ladder  can  be  fold- 
ed on  the  truck  and 
wheeled  to  a  convenient  place  on  the  farm.  Under 
ordinary  occasions  it  so  happens  that  one  has  to 
go  into  the  cellar  or  up  into  the  hayloft,  carry  the 
old-fashioned  ladder  out  to  where  wanted  and  put 
it  into  operation.  This  ladder,  however,  is  much 
more  adaptable  and  can  be  raised  to  the  height 
wanted  and  held  there  securely,  thus  proving  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  farmer  who  operates  his  farm 
on  a  scientific  basis  and  who  realizes  the  necessity 
of  saving  time  in  every  task  that  he  performs  on 
his  place. 

Moving  an  1,100-Ton  Ry.  Station 

AS  A  PART  of  the  double-track  system  which 
the  Southern  Railway  is  now  proceeding  with 
between  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a 
distance  of  G49  miles  thru  the  Piedmont  section  of 
the  South  and  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  Allegheny  Mountains,  the  wonderful  con- 
crete double-track  viaduct  across  the  Dan  River  at 
Danville,  Va.,  stands  out  with  prominence. 

The  above  improvements  in  and  around  Danville 
will  represent  an  outlay  of  about  $1,700,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  railroad  company,  and  will  provide  for 
a  modern  double-track  railroad.  The  bridge,  as 
well  as  the  double-track  line  running  north  and 
south  of  the  town  of  Danville,  has  been  completed 
and  is  now  in  successful  service. 

A  difficult  engineering  feat  in  connection  with 
the  improvements  at  Danville  was  the  moving  of 
the  entire  Southern  Railway  station  from  its  former 
location  to  its  permanent  new  location,  a  distance 
of  over  50  feet,  across  a  street.  This  passenger 
station  is  a  brick  structure  weighing  1,100  tons,  and 
it  was  obviously  a  difficult  engineering  feat  to  move 
it  intact  to  its  proper  place  alongside  the  new 
double-track  line.  This  has  been  accomplished, 
however,  keeping  the  station  in  condition;  and  a 
few  finishing  touches  and  some  fresh  paint  will 
make  the  station  ready  for  use  again.  The  mov- 
ing of  the  station,  instead  of  tearing  it  down  and 
building  it  over  again,  was  found  to  be  more  eco- 
nomical and  also  more  expeditious. 

Over  65  per  cent  of  the  double  track  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  between  Washington  and  Atlanta  has 
now  been  completed  and  is  in  actual  service.  The 
entire  distance  from  Washington  to  Charlotte,  380 
miles,  will  be  completely  double-tracked  in  six 
months.  The  line  between  Charlotte  and  Atlanta 
is,  for  the  most  part,  under  contract,  and  some  of 


Lubricating  the  Tractor 

PROPER  lubrication  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  in  handling  the  tractor  success- 
fully, according  to  the  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

The  best  grade  of  oil  will  be  found  to  be  cheaper 
than  poorer  grades,  especially  in  the  case  of  oil 
used  in  the  motor.  If  the  engine  makes  use  of  a 
splash  system,  it  is  good  practice  to  drain  the  oil 
out  of  the  crank  case  at  least  once  a  week  and  re- 
place it  with  new  oil.  The  old  oil  may  be  used  for 
other  parts  of  the  machine.  The  above  suggestions 
are  especially  important  if  kerosene  is  used  as  a 
fuel. 

Traction-driven  Header 

ALL  farmers  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  new 
business  ideas  will  undoubtedly  be  much  in- 
terested in  the  picture  shown  in  the  center  of 
these  pages.  This  traction-driven  header  clips  the 
heads  off  the  grain  in  the  field  and  leaves  the  straw 
standing.  All  farmers  know  that  the  harvest  sea- 
son comes  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  intense  heat,  horses  and  men  are 
overcome.   This  device  does  the  harvesting  without 


Illustratio 


a  New  Tractl 


horses,  and,  consequently,  not  only  saves  time  and 
labor,  but  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 


the  double  track  is  already  in  use. 
To  double-track   this   long   line,   reducing  the    ManUtaCtUre  OI  Wood-pulp  bags 

grades  and  cutting  out  many  curves,  is  a  big  under- 
taking, as  the  line  runs  along  the  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  at 
some  places  the  work  is  very  heavy,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Airy  and  Toccoa,  Ga.,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  sections  thru  which 
the  main  line  from  Washington  to  Atlanta  passes. 

Tractor  Attachment  for  Motors 


A  cubic  mile  of  river  water  weighs  about  4,205,- 
650,000  tons  and  carries  in  solution  an  average  of 
<»90       fons  of  Honda. 


EVERY  farmer  who  has  been  watching  with  in- 
terest the  progress  that  tractor  motor 
vehicles  are  making  will  no  doubt  be  inter- 
ested in  the  attachment  device  shown  in  the  ac*_ 
companying  illustration.  A  Patent  Office  publica- 
tion describes  it,  tech- 
nically, as  follows:  "A 
traction  attachment  for 
motor  vehicles,  includ- 
ing a  fulcrum  wheel,  a 
drive  wheel,  a  plane- 
tary gear  carried  by 
the  drive  wheel,  a  ring 
gear  carried  by  said 
fulcrum  wheel  and  meshing  with  the  planetary  gear, 
and  a  drive  gear  meshing  with  the  planetary  gear 
whereby,  when  .the  drive  gear  is  rotated,  the  plane- 
tary gear  will  revolve  around  the  fulcrum  wheel 
and  thereby  cause  the  drive  wheel  to  be  driven." 

The  two-edged  weapons  are  found  among  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Japanese  metal  working. 


THERE  has  been  much  discussion  in  Chili  re- 
garding the  desirability  of  establishing  the 
wood-pulp  industry.    There  seems  to  be  an 
ample  supply  of  wood  and  power,  but  the  market 
is  limited. 

If  it  is  found  possible  to  make  a  substitute  for 
.jute  sacking  from  wood  pulp,  the  industry  would 
undoubtedly  flourish,  as  there  are  about  30,000,000 
jute  bags  used  annually  in  Chili  for  nitrate  of  soda, 
apart  from  that  used  for  grains,  minerals,  cement, 
and  other  purposes. 

The  import  duty  on  jute  sacks  is  %  cent  United 
States  gold  per  pound  and  on  Osnaburgs  it  is  4% 
cents  United  States  gold  per  pound  gross  weight. 
The  jute  sacks  of  200-pound  capacity  are  nominally 
worth  about  9  cents  on  shore  in  Antofagasta. 

Ragweed  and  Hay  Fever 

IT  IS  now  believed  that  fully  85  per  cent  of  the 
hay  fever  prevalent  in  the  autumn  is  due  to  the 
pollen  of  the  common  ragweed,  while  goldenrod, 
which  has  been  popularly  credited  with  being  the 
chief  cause  of  the  disease,  is  almost  completely  in- 
nocent. The  pollen  of  ragweed  is  carried  in  great 
abundance  by  the  wind.  That  of  goldenrod  is  not 
easily  detached  from  the  flower,  and,  when  trans- 
ported abroad,  is  borne  chiefly  on  the  iegs  and  bod- 
ies of  bees  and  other  insects. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


New  Way  of  Handling  Wheat        Flat  Section  Pneumatic  Tire 


PERHAPS  the  most  unique  method  of  sending 
wheat  to  market  ever  devised  in  the  State,  is 
that  of  J.  J.  Keene  of  Rock  Island,  Wash. 
He  uses  a  pipe  line,  and  his  method  has  made 
his  farm  the  most  profitable  in  his  neighborhood. 
The  grain  from  his  5,000-acre  farm  is  actually 
marketed  at  a  cost  of  only  2  cents  per  bushel, 
while  before  his  adoption  of  the  new  method  it 
cost  him  from  18  to  20  cents  a  bushel  to  haul  it  in 
wagons  over  eighteen  miles  of  rough  mountain 
roads.  This  year  his  crop  amounted  to  about  100,- 
000  bushels,  and  the  saving  itself  was  equal  to  a 
small  fortune. 

This  land  of  Keene's  lies  nearly  2,000  feet  above 
the  little  settlement  of  Rock  Island.  Altho  his 
farm  overlooks  the  town,  the  bluffs  are  so  high, 
steep  and  rocky  that  a  wagon  can  get  to  the 
village  only  by  winding  back  and  forth  over  nearly 
twenty  miles  of  dangerous  roads. 

Something  over  two  years  ago,  Keene  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  idea  that  he  ought  to  make  market- 
ing a  much  more  simple. matter  than  it  then  was. 
He  thought  of  a  pipe  line.  He  purchased  a  lot  of 
2-inch  galvanized  pipe  and  placed  it  from  a  corner 
of  his  field  down  to  within  400  feet  of  the  Rock 
Island  grain  warehouse.    The  first  year  he  saved 
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more  than  enough  to  pay  for  his  pipe  and  labor  of 
installing  it. 

Whenever  he  wants  to  take  two  or  three,  or  more, 
loads  of  wheat  to  market,  the  grain  is  poured  into 
a  large  sheet  iron  hopper  fitted  over  the  top  of  the 
pipe  line.  Merrily  the  grain  runs  along  into  the 
town  at  the  rate  of  about  one  sack  a  minute. 

In  order  to  save  time,  Keene  has  attached  an 
apparatus  from  a  thrashing  machine  known  as  the 
sacker  to  the  town  end  of  the  pipe  line,  which  auto- 
matically receives,  sacks  and  weighs  the  grain.  A 
man  sews  the  sacks. 

Immuno-chemistry  of  Plants 

A GREAT  fund  of  knowledge  has  been  gathered 
in  recent  years  concerning  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  immunity  of  animals  to  specific 
diseases,  but  comparatively  little  is  known  about 
analogous  processes  in  plants.  Mr.  R.  W.  Thatcher 
has  reported  some  investigations  of  the  latter  sub- 
ject, comprising  a  comparative  biochemical  study  of 
healthy  and  diseased  plants,  and  a  biochemical  and 
microchemical  study  of  the  reactions  produced  in 
the  host  plant  by  a  growing  parasite.  He  states 
that  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to  Justify  the 
recognition  of  two  types  of  resistance,  or  immunity; 
viz.  (1)  an  antagonism  of  the  tissue  substances  of 
the  Infected  plant  to  the  action  of  the  enzymes  or 
other  agents  excreted  by  the  growing  hyphae  of  the 
parasite,  and  (2)  a  hypersensitiveness  of  the  host, 
whereby  its  tissues  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
parasite  are  killed  and  no  longer  supply  nutrient 
material  for  the  latter,  thereby  causing  its  death 
by  starvation. 
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THE  illustration  shown  here  is  a  flat  section 
pneumatic  tire,  which  has  been  invented  by 
a  resident  of  Akron,  Ohio.    The  tire  is  com- 
posed of  rubberized,  bias-woven  fabric.     It  has 
inextensible  cord  layers  interposed  between  fabric 

layers.  It  is  a  new  kind 
of  tire  that  undoubtedly 
will  prove  of  much  inter- 
est to  farmers  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be 
possessors  of  machines. 
The  device  has  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  a 
prominent  New  York  tire 
manufacturing  corpora- 
tion. Much  effort  has 
been  expended  in  the 
past  by  many  inventors  to  devise  a  tire  that  will 
have  the  durability  that  this  one  will  undoubtedly 
have.  It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  this  tire  will 
compete  favorably  in  the  way  of  strength  with  the 
many  other  tires  now  on  the  market. 

Molasses  Distillate  as  Motor  Fuel 

THERE  has  been  organized  in  Natal,  South 
Africa,  a  company  which  has  a  capital  of 
£75,000,  or  $375,000,  and  which  expects  to 
build  a  complete  plant,  including  all  the  necessary 
buildings  required  to  make  in  the  aggregate  2,000,- 
000  gallons  of  natalite  per  annum  and  to  do  this  at 
the  rate  of  6,000  gallons  per  day.  The  recently 
rising  prices  of  gasoline  are  doubtless  what  have 
led  to  these  efforts  to  make  a  distillate  at  a  suffi- 
ciently low  cost  to  become  a  direct  competitor  of 
gasoline. 

Experiments  were  made  in  Natal  with  a  22-horse 
power  car  weighing  some  3,600  pounds.  The  car 
was  tested  over  several  routes,  the  total  distance 
covered  being  slightly  more  than  500  miles.  The 
roads  were  said  to  have  been  heavy  during  two  days 
and  fine  during  the  rest  of  the  time.  In  this  case 
the  amount  of  this  new  motor  fluid  or  spirit  used  was 
30.59  gallons,  or  an  average  of  16.4  miles  per  gallon, 
or  26.2  ton-miles  per  gallon.  The  engine  on  all 
occasions  started  easily,  whether  cold  or  warm. 
The  valve  caps  and  valve  heads  were  found  to  be 
very  clean  after  the  trial.  The  rest  of  the  engine 
was  not  dismantled. 

Alcohol  has  been  experimented  with  for  a  long 
time,  and  experimented  with  in  direct  competition 
with  gasoline,  but  in  the  United  States  gasoline  has 
been  thought  to  be  the  cheaper  of  the  two  prod- 
ucts, all  things  considered.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  better  results  have  been  obtained  there 
than  elsewhere.  A  large  percentage  of  the  alcohol 
is  said  to  be  converted  into  ether,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  density  and  increasing  the  volatility.  Cor- 
rosion was  overcome  by  the  use  of  an  alkali,  which 
during  the  process  of  combustion  neutralized  the 
acids  produced  by  the  alcohol  and  ether.  The  dis- 
tillate is  apparently  quite  promising. 

Locking  Device  for  Autos 

A RESIDENT  of  Newburg,  Ohio,  has  applied  for 
a  patent  on  this  locking  device  for  the  con- 
trol of  levers  of  motor  vehicles.  It  has  a 
cap  to  receive  the  central  nut,  or  a  steering  wheel, 
and  also  has  dependable  ears  adapted  to  embrace 
the  levers  and  the 
arm  of  the  wheels 
of  the  aformen- 
tioned  ears  and  has 
openings  to  receive 
a  padlock  or  the 
like,  thus  control- 
ling the  lever  on  a 

motor  vehicle.  It  is  a  small,  compact  affair  and 
is  built  so  as  to  resist  with  marked  strength.  The 
machine  is  the  kind  that  can  be  put  to  use  by  ma- 
chine owners.  Included  in  this  class  are  count- 
less men  in  this  country  who  till  the  soil  and  get 
daily  use"  out  of  a  machine.  Government  statistics 
show  that  every  year  more  farmers  are  using  auto- 
mobiles, which  not  only  signifies  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  men,  but  shows  that  automobiles  are 
steadily  becoming  more  handy  on  the  farm. 

Bleaching  Woolen  Garments 

A WEAK  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  to  which 
borax  has  been  added  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  bleaching  white  wool  garments  that 
have  become  yellow.    The  solution  is  made  as  fol- 
lows:   Hydrogen  peroxide,  1  part;  water,  10  parts; 
borax,  1  tablespoon  to  each  gallon  of  water. 


Artificial  flowers  for  millinery  are  being  made  to 
inclose  tiny  incandescent  lamps,  which  can  be  sup- 
plied with  current  from  storage  batteries  hidden 
inside  their  wearers'  hats. 


Thrasher  Protection  Devices 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
now  recommends,  as  the  result  of  a  study 
of  explosions  in  thrashing  machines,  that 
one  of  more  of  three  measures  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent loss  from  this  cause.  These  are:  (1)  The 
installation  of  an  efficient  grounding  system  for 
the  removal  of  static  electricity  from  the  machines; 
(2)  the  installation  of  a  suction  fan  to  remove  smut 
and  dust  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  explo- 
sive mixture  of  dust  and  air  while  the  thrashing 
is  being  carried  on;  and  (3)  the  installation  of  a 
device  to  act  as  an  automatic  fire  extinguisher 
which,  in  the  event  of  fire  will  not  only  save  the 
machine,  but  prevent  the  flames  from  spreading 
to  the  surrounding  grain. 

The  first  two  of  these  devices  have  been  tried 
with  successful  results  in  the  field.  The  automatic 
fire  extinguisher  was  not  constructed  until  the 
thrashing  season  had  been  closed,  but  it  has  been 
tested  under  severe  conditions  in  the  explosion 
galleries  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  in  these  tests  it  has  operated  successfully.  It 
has  also  been  tested  under  practical  thrashing  con- 
ditions at  the  Government  Farm  at  Arlington  and 
proved  effective  in  extinguishing  fires  which  were 
produced  in  different  types  of  grain  separators 
there. 

Twenty-seven  tests  were  made  in  both  places. 
In  no  case  was  there  a  failure  to  act  promptly 
and  efficiently,  nor  was  there  a  premature  action. 

Blue  prints  of  each  of  these  three  devices  may 
be  secured  upon  application  to  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  of  the  department 
at  Washington.  In  view  of  the  great  damage  which 
has  been  caused  by  these  dust  explosions  in  recent 
years,  manufacturers,  thrashing  .^machine  owners, 
and  operators  are  advised  to  give"  careful  attention 
to  the  question  of  equipping  their  machines  in  this 
manner. 

Studies  of  dust  explosions  and  fires  in  grain 
separators  have  been  carried  on  both  by  the  de- 
partment, in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Idaho,  and  by  the  Washington  State  College.  These 
indicate  that  static  electricity  is  the  cause  of  the 
great  majority  of  these  accidents.  The  electricity 
may  be  produced  in  a  number  of  ways  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machine  during  the  thrashing  process, 
and  under  certain  conditions  will  readily  ignite  the 
dust-laden  atmosphere  within  the  thrasher.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  before  this  can  take  place 
the  dust  must  be  fine  and  dry  and  in  a  state  of 
suspension,  but  the  exact  conditions  necessary  to 
bring  about  an  explosion  have  not  been  definitely 
determined.  This  uncertainty,  it  is  said,  is  a 
strong  argument  for  equipping  all  thrashers  with 
the  preventive  devices  already  named. 

The  best  method,  the  investigations  indicate, 
for  carrying  off  any  static  electricity  that  may  be 
produced  is  to  connect  wires  from  all  moving  parts 
on  the  machine  to  one  wire  and  to  ground  that 
wire.  This  is  the  method  that  has  been  adopted  in- 
the  system  recommended  by  the  department  special- 
ists. In  this  system  the  common  wire  or  con- 
ductor is  grounded  thru  a  rod  which  should  be 
driven  at  least  three  feet  into  the  ground,  which 
should  be  kept  well  moistened.  There  are  connec- 
tions to  this  conductor  from  the  shaft  of  the  cylin- 
der, from  the  shakers,  from  the  entire  sieve,  and 
from  the  metal  casing  of  the  stacker  fan.  These 
parts  are  the  ones  on  which  static  electricity  ap- 
pears most  likely  to  be  generated.  The  common 
lead  and  its  main  branches  are  of  No.  14  bare  cop- 
per wire.  The  connections  should  be  of  flexible 
insulated  wire  coiled  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
to  permit  full  flexibility.  The  wire  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  framework  of  wooden  machines  by 
staples,  which  should  be  of  the  insulated  type,  or 
else  there  should  be  a  cushion  of  rubber  or  other 
material  between  the  staple  and  the  wire.  Other- 
wise the  wire  is  likely  to  snap  and  break  the  cir- 
cuit. 

The  installation  of  the  suction  fan  is  desirable 
because,  before  any  explosion  can  occur,  there 
must  be  a  favorable  mixture  of  dust  and  air.  The 
purpose  of  the  fan,  therefore,  is  to  remove  the  dust 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  cylinder.  The  arrangement 
recommended  by  the  investigators  is  to  attack  a 
suction  fan  to  the  top  of  the  separator.  This  fan 
exhausts  from  above  the  cylinder  and  also  from 
beneath  the  fan. 

While  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  way  of 
absolutely  demonstrating  that  either  the  grounding 
of  the  machine  or  the  suction  fan  actually  prevents 
explosions,  the  fact  remains  that  no  such  occur- 
rences have  taken  place,  as  far  as  is  known,  with 
separators  that  were  properly  equipped  in  this  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  explosions  are  constantly  occur- 
ring in  other  machines  operated  without  them  hut 
otherwise  under  identical  conditions. 

about  150,000  1%$J?«2**  are  for  lighthouse 
illumination. 
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HEARTS  OF  THE  HILLS 

How  Hate's  Walls  Were  Broken  Down  and  a  Feud  Healed 


CHAPTER  I 
BESIDE  THE  ROAD 

TRUDY  hurried  along  the  mountain 
path.  She  walked  as  easily  as  a , 
bird  flies,  touching  the  earth  lightly 
with  her  slender  bare  feet.  Her  calico 
sunbonnet  hung  by  its  strings  from 
her  neck,  and  she  held  her  short,  scant 
skirts  deftly  away  from  the  thorns 
and  briars  that  caught  at  them. 

She  had  crossed  the  broad  shallow 
river  at  the  ford,  and  now  she  was 
walking  in  little  fragrant  lanes,  steep 
and  rocky  and  bordered  with  lovely, 
waxy  rhododendron  in  full  bloom. 
Up  and  up  she  went,  the  smile  deepen- 
ing the  blue  of  her  eyes.  And  then, 
where  the  rhododendron  closed  the 
little  lane,  she  stopped  and  listened. 
Bending  forward,  she  carefully  parted 
the  pink  drift  and  looked  down  into 
the  pretty  dell  that  was  like  a  snug 
little  pocket  in  a  fold  of  the  mountain. 

Yes,  Lutie  was  there.  He  was  sit- 
ting patiently  on  a  stone  waiting  for 
her.  His  face  was  turned  toward  the 
west,  and  he  was  looking  down  the 
gap  toward  the  mighty  hills  that 
seemed  to  be  leaning  against  the  sky. 

Trudy  shook  her  curly  brown  head. 
"He's  not  likin'  the  hills  today,"  she 
thought. 

Her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  sky 
above  the  mountains,  and  they  had  in 
them  a  wise,  motherly  look  that  gave 
her  quaint  round  face  a  wonderfully 
sweet  expression.  She  stood  quite 
still  while  Lutie  got  up  and  limped 
slowly  to  the  middle  of  the  dell,  where 
he  sat  down  on  the  sand,  smoothing 
the  whitest  spot  with  his  thin  little 
hands.  Then  he  took  up  a  pointed 
stick  and  began  to  make  small  figures 
in  neat  rows. 

With  a  merry  laugh  Trudy  sprang 
down  the  mossy  bank  and  stood  be- 
side him.  He  looked  up  with  glad, 
shining  eyes,  flushing  as  she  exam- 
ined his  work. 

"You  do  that  a  lots  better  than  I 
can,"  the  girl  said.  "I  couldn't  add 
up  that  many  nohow'n  the  world." 

"Maybe  I  can't.  I'm  tryin'  to  see 
if  they  are  right,  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  tell."  And  the  little  boy  puck- 
ered his  forehead  and  looked  again  at 
his  strange  "blackboard." 

"I  just  can't.  I  don't  know  any 
more  to  tell  you,  Lutie.  I  done  forgot 
a  lot  Miss  Andrews  told  me.  What  we 
goin'  to  do?"  She  untied  her  bonnet 
and  threw  it  from  her.  "I  feel  like  I'd 
jus'  have  to  push  somethin'  away; 
hit's  sorter  smothery,  when  you  jus' 
can't  understand  things." 

"It's  the  hills,"  the  boy  said,  stand- 
ing beside  her.  "They  shut  us  in.  Last 
night  when  the  moon  was  shinin,'  I 
thought  they  were  ladders  goin'  right 
up  to  Heaven.  And  sometimes  they 
are  angels  takin'  care  of  us.  But  when 
you  want  to  know  and  you  can't,  and 
nobody  comes  and  everybody  don't 
care,  the  hills  just  look  like  big  giants 
with  bad  hearts." 

Trudy's  clear  laugh  rang  out. 
"Shucks!"  she  said.  "They  hain't 
nothin'.  I'd  be  'shamed  to  mind  'em. 
We  can  add  ten  figures,  if  we  can  two, 
by  tryin'—" 

"Five  times  as  hard,"  Lutie  inter- 
rupted, with  his  rare,  sweet  smile. 

"No,  ten  times,"  said  Trudy,  gravely. 

"It's  five,"  persisted  Lutie,  "and  I'm 
going  to  see  if  I  can."  He  sat  down 
again  with  Trudy  beside  him,  and  to- 
gether they  worked  at  the  difficult 
problem. 

"I'm  afraid  we  won't  know  when 
hit's  right,  anyhow,"  said  Trudy, 
while  Lutie  patiently  counted  on  his 
fingers  and  little  brown  bare  toes. 
"So  I'm  goin'  to  get  the  book." 

The  book  was  an  old  copy  of  "Pil- 
grim's Progress"  that  she  had  found 
in  the  cabin  where  Miss  Andrews  had 
died  the  previous  summer.  She  had 
brought  it  away  to  share  it  with  Lutie, 
and  they  had  kept  it,  their  most  pre- 
cious possession,  in  a  dry  crevice  of  a 
rock.  ' 

"The  words  are  mighty  hard,  today," 
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sighed  Lutie,  when  he  could  not  get 
his  lines  to  sound  "the  right  way.  "I 
wish  she  hadn't  died." 

"I  wisht  you  could-er  seen  her," 
Trudy  said. 

"Could  she  read  right  straight  along 
like  talkin'?  Didn't  you  say  she 
could,  Trudy?" 

"A  heap  straighter  along,"  answered 
Trudy,  bending  over  the  book  to  hide 
the  tears  that  just  would  come.  "A 
whole  heap  straighter,  an'  she  said 
'at  a  way'd  be  opened  for  us,  an'  she 
wouldn't  if  she  hadn't  of  known.  She 


hain't  I  here,  Lutie?  Didn't  I  come 
to  be  frien's  with  you?  Hain't  you  got 

me?" 

Lutie  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Hit's  so," 
he  said.    "Don't  le's  forget." 

"You  made  me  feel  like  I  had  smoke 
in  my  eyes,"  Trudy  laughed,  putting 
the  book  away.  "The  sun's  most 
down.    I  got  to  go." 

Lutie  limped  to  her,  his  lovely  face 
flushed.  "I've  got  somethin'  to  tell 
you,"  he  said  hi  a  nervous,  breathless 
way.  "A  man  came  to  Bee  Granny 
about  the  pipes,  I  guess,  and  when  he 


"We  Can  Take  Him  Over  There! 


said  my  father  an'  all  of  'em  didn't 
really  mean  no  harm,  an'  'at  some  time 
hit  would  come  all  right  if  I'd  jes'  be 
patient  an*  "  Trudy  stopped,  press- 
ing her  hands  hard  one  within  the 
other. 

"And  what  else,  Trudy?  Don't  for- 
get, for  maybe  we  could,  you  know." 
Lutie  caught  her  hands  eagerly. 

"I've  nearly  forgot.  Hit  was  to  do 
the  best  I  could  the  thing  I  foun' 
handy,  right  now.  I  did  mighty  nigh 
forget.  You  try  to  mind  hit,  Lutie, 
'cause  that's  hit." 

Lutie  sat  thinking.  "Do  you  be- 
lieve it,  Trudy?"  he  asked. 

Trudy  stood  glaring  down  upon  the 
little  crumpled  figure.  "Hain't  I  done 
told  you  'at  Miss  Andrews — mine,  now, 
Miss  Andrews — said  so?" 

"But  you  see,  Trudy,  I — I've  been 
doin'  that  all  the  time." 

A  bewildered  expression  came  into 
Trudy's  clear  eyes.  She  looked  help- 
lessly about  her.  Suddenly  a  sweet 
smile  flashed  over  her  face.  She 
leaned  over    the    little    boy.  "Well, 


went  with  her  to  see  the  kiln,  or 
somethin',  I  held  his  horse.  Granny 
wasn't  with  him  when  he  came  back, 
an'  he  gave  me  a  quarter.  Trudy,  is 
it  sure  enough  mine?"  He  held  the 
piece  of  silver  in  his  open  hand,  and 
Trudy  looked  at  it. 

"Hit  don't  belong  to  nobody  else," 
she  said  sturdily. 

"Do  you  think  we  could  get  a  book 
— maybe  a  writin'  book — with  it?  I 
want  to  learn  to  write,  so — you  know, 
Trudy." 

Trudy  nodded.  "I  reckon."  The 
boy  dropped  the  piece  of  money  into 
her  hand.    "I'll  try,"  she  promised. 

Suddenly  she  parted  the  flowery 
branches  and  looked  downward.  The 
narrow  white  road  lay  like  a  shelf 
about  the  mountain  far  below.  There 
was  a  glimpse  of  the  river  across  the 
road. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Lutie,  his  thin 
face  close  to  hers.  "What  is  it? 
Granny  can't  be  comin'  yet." 

Two  men  were  meeting  in  the  road. 
One  was  walking  as  if  he  might  be 


going  toward  Lutie's  home.  His 
shoulders  drooped.  He  went  slowly, 
as  if  he  cared  little  for  the  end  of  his 
Journey.  He  was  large  and  tall  and 
his  hat  was  pulled  low  over  his  eyes. 

The  other  man  was  riding,  glancing 
about  him  as  if  he  found  pleasure  in 
all  that  he  saw.  His  horse  was  walk- 
ing, and  the  road  just  here  was  soft 
with  sand.  The  man  on  the  horse  was 
thin  and  small  and  quite  boyish-look- 
ing. His  hat  was  pushed  back  from 
his  face. 

"It's  him.  It's  the  horse  I  held. 
He's  been  back  to  see  Granny,  and 
she's  not  home,"  Lutie  whispered. 

"What's  his  name?"  Trudy  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Lutie  answered. 
"Granny  wasn't  very  glad  to  see  him, 
I  think." 

The  road  made  a  bend  around  the 
bluff  that  kept  the  men  from  seeing 
each  other.  The  man  on  the  horse 
had  taken  off  his  coat  and  folded  it 
before  him  on  the  saddle.  His  white 
shirt  shone  against  the  dark  green  of 
the  riverside  trees.  The  man  who 
was  walking  carried  a  stick.  And  so 
they  passed  the  bluff  and  came  to- 
gether under  the  eyes  of  the  children. 

The  big  man  stopped  and  leaned  on 
his  stick,  and  the  other  slipped  eas- 
ily from  his  horse  and  they  stood  talk- 
ing. One  seemed  cool  and  quiet,  the 
other  hot  and  angry.  Then,  suddenly, 
the  stick  flew  into  the  air,  and  with 
both  hands  the  strong  man  brought  it 
down  with  terrible  force  upon  the 
head  of  the  other. 

The  two  children,  clinging  together, 
saw  the  slender  man  fall  and  lie  quite 
still,  with  the  strong  man  gazing 
down  at  him.  Throwing  the  stick  tor 
from  him,  the  big  man  bent  down  and 
seemed  to  be  burriedly  examining  the 
fallen  man's  pockets.  Then  be  caught 
the  slender  body  in  his  arms  and 
threw  it  toward  the  river  which  flowed 
placidly  below.  Springing  quickly 
upon  the  horse,  he  turned  the  fright- 
ened creature's  head  and  dashed 
straight  up  the  mountainside,  passing 
close  to  the  little  dell  where  the  chil- 
dren cowered.  Afraid  to  move,  Trudie 
and  Lutie  clung  together,  and  as  the 
man  on  the  horse  passed  them,  they 
saw  a  touring  car,  flashing  with  pol- 
ished metal,  sweep  grandly  around 
the  curve  of  the  road.  The  laughter 
of  the  men  in  the  car  floated  up  to 
them. 

Trudy  drew  a  long  breath  and 
looked  at  Lutie.  His  face  was  white. 
She  drew  him  to  the  sandy  place  and 
made  him  sit  down. 

"The  one  with  the  stick — could  you 
see  his  face,  Lutie?"  Trudy's  lips 
quivered.  "He  seemed  so  big  and 
strong.  Could  you  see  his  face, 
Lutie?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "No.  His 
hat  was  pulled  down  so." 

"But  did  he  look  like — it  might  be— 
they've  been  talkin'  about  the  raiders, 

an'  it  might  be  "    But  Trudy  could . 

only  look  at  Lutie  and  let  him  guess 
her  awful  meaning. 

"Trudy,  suppose  " 

"I'm  s'posin',"  sobbed  Trudy.  "I've 
got  to  go  down  there.  Bert  he's  fish- 
in',  an'  I've  nachelly  got  to  go."  She 
stood  up  and  looked  down  at  the  boy. 
"Lutie,  you  won't  tell  Granny  Bron- 
son.    You  won't  say  a  single  word. 

For  if  you  do  "    She  wrung  her 

brown  hands  and  winked  hard.  "If 
you  ever  do  I'll  never  get  the  writin' 
book."  She  glared  fiercely  at  the  little 
boy. 

"An'  I'll  do  worse  than  that,"  she 
flashed.  She  was  only  12  years  old,  a 
wild,  untrained  little  creature  of  the 
hills.  But  Lutie,  a  year  older,  seemed 
much  younger  than  the  sturdier  child. 
He  watched  her  with  quiet  wonder  as 
he  waited  for  the  dreadful  thing  that 
she  was  going  to  say. 

"If  you  tell  what  we've  seen,  Lutie, 

I'll  "    She  clasped  her  hands,  and 

bent  toward  him,  her  round  face  white 
— "I'll  remember  that  you're  a  Bron- 
son  an'  that  I'm  a  Trolllver!"  She 
finished  with  the  air  of  one  who  has 
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left  nothing  unsaid,  as  she  gazed  calm- 
ly at  the  gentle  little  boy. 

Lutie  stood  up  before  he  answered, 
rising  in  his  slow  way  "and  turning 
his  great  dark  eyes  upon  her.  There 
was  something  like  a  smile  in  the  eyes 
as  they  looked  straight  into  hers. 

"It's  just  because  you  don't  want 
me  to.  an'  not  for  any  other  reason, 
that  I'm  not  goin'  to  tell."  he  said. 
"I'm  not  afraid  of  the  Trolliver  that's 
in  you,  or  that's  anywhere;  I'm  one, 
too." 

Lutie  sat  down  patiently,  as  if  his 
long  speech  had  taken  all  his  cour- 
age. Trudy  looked  at  him  curiously. 
"But  not  very  much  of  a  one,"  she 
said,  scornfully. 

"No,"  agreed  the  little  boy,  meekly, 
his  eyes  on  the  far  hills,  "not  very 
much  of  a  one." 

Trudy  caught  her  breath  sharply 
and  flushed.  "But  you  can't  help  it, 
an'  I'm  mean  an'  hateful."  She  dug 
her  bare  toes  into  the  sand,  and  Lutie 
smiled  up  at  her.  "I  got  to  go — down 
there.  I  reckon  the  mountains  are 
giants  an'  things  today.  You  go  home, 
Lutie." 

Trudy  swung  easily  down  the 
mountainside,  not  waiting  to  find  a 
path.  Her  brother  was  fishing  in  the 
river  near  the  place.  She  wanted  to 
find  him.  Perhaps  the  body  of  the 
man  had  not  fallen  into  the  river.  He 
might  even  not  be  dead.  Oh,  if  he 
just  would  be  alive!  For,  suppose — 
but  she  hardly  dared  think  of  the 
thing  she  feared. 

When  Trudy  reached  the  road  she 
looked  cautiously  up  and  down,  and 
then  darted  across  and  swung  down 
the  hill.  She  saw  the  man  lying  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  Bert  standing 
over  him.  Bert's  rod  had  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  his  big  face  was 
white.  Even  as  she  stopped  beside 
him,  he  stooped  and  caught  hold  of 
the  body. 

"What  you  doin',  Bert?" 

The  hoy  stood  straight.  "Who  done 
that?  I  reckln  hit's  one  of  them 
blame  officers.  If  hit  wasn't  us,  they'll 
say  'twas." 

"Hit  would  er  been  if  you'd  done 
what  you  'lowed  to  do,"  Trudy  said, 
as  she  stood  beside  him. 

"Might's  well's  be;  hit'll  be  laid  on 
us.    The  woods  is  teetotally  full  of 

them  officers,  an'  pa.  he's  Did  you 

seen  who  done  this?" 

Trudy,  kneeling  beside  the  fallen 
man,  did  not  reply.  "He  ain't  dead," 
she  said.  "He  knows  who  hurt  him. 
If  we  could  fetch  him  to  he  could  tell." 

"  'Twan't  our  folk.  They  air  all — 
they  hain't  home,"  Bert  said. 

"Then  le's'  try  to  get  him  to.  Hit 
would  be  better  for  us.  You  know 
what  folks  will  say  when  he's  found. 
An'  he  hain't  dead.  Bert." 

"What  you  want  done?"  Bert 
growled. 

"There's  the  cabin  where  Miss  An- 
drews lived.  Nobody  ever  goes  there. 
An'  .the  boat's  right  close.  Hit's  most 
dark  now,  Bert,  an'  when  it  is  we 
could  take  him  over  there." 

"It's  plumb  foolishness,"  grumbled 
Bert.  "We  ones  hain't  got  nothin'  to 
do  with  this  here  man.  You  air  fixin' 
a  way  to  git  us  all  in  trouble.  I  tell 
you  I'm  tired  of  this  here  way  of  al- 
ways hidin'  an'  dodgin'.  I  'low  to 
1«  ave  this  here  place."  He  pointed  at 
the  man.  "The  river's  the  thing  for 
him." 

"No.  Bert,  hit  ain't,  an'  I  can't  go 
an'  leave  him  here.  He  ain't  dead. 
You  hain't  done  nothin'  wrong — you 
only  meant  to,  an'  now  you  don't  mean 
to.  Hit's  all  clean  an'  nice  up  there 
where  Miss  Andrews  lived.  I  go  some- 
times. Seems  most  like  she's  down 
here  now,  Bert.  Let's  get  him  up 
there." 

Trudy  bent  over  the  man.  It  was  a 
thin  young  face  that  she  saw,  clean- 
shaven and  pale.  A  very  kindly  face 
It  was,  with  closed  eyes  and  drawn 
lips.  And  there  was  blood  on  the 
thick  dark  hair. 

"I'll  git  him  over  there,"  Bert  con- 
sented grudgingly.  "I  hain't  gwlnter 
be  here,  nohow,  an'  I  reckin  nobody'll 
hurt  you.  I  hain't  wantin'  to.  If  you 
go  screechin'  round  them  ones  'ill  be 
in  a  fix." 

"I  hain't  goln'  to  screech,"  Trudy 
promised. 
"We're  goin'  to  have  to  wait  a  while, 


anyhow.  Hit's  too  light  yet."  And 
Bert  seated  himself  on.  a  fallen  log. 
"I  hain't  likin"  this." 

"Hush!"  whispered  Trudy. 

Granny  Bronson's  red  shawl  made  a 
bright  red  spot  as  the  two  saw  it  thru 
interlaced  tree  limbs.  The  old  woman 
trudged  slowly  along  the  road.  Trudy 
trembled.  Even  Bert,  big  and  rough 
and  all  of  16,  held  his  breath. 

CHAPTER  II 
GRANNY  BRONSON 

GRANNY  BRONSON'S  little  house 
clung,  like  the  nest  of  some 
strange  bird,  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain.  A  narrow,  rocky  path  left 
the  road  and  wound  up  to  it  in  a 
crooked,  tortuous  way,  as  if  there 
could  be  no  hurry  about  reaching  the 
desolate  little  place.  Granny  was 
gaunt  and  old  and  hard-faced  now, 
but  long  ago  she  had  come  from  the 
low  country,  a  fair  enough  bride,  to 
the  hills  where  the  trials  of  a  hard 
life  awaited  her. 

On  the  opposite  hill  were  the  Trol- 
livers, clustered  snugly  about  their 
thrifty  mill  and  surrounded  by  their 
fertile  fields.  The  Montagues  and 
Capulets  of  ancient  romantic  days 
were  friends  compared  with  these  two 
mountain  families. 

The  feud  was  an  old  one,  dating 
even  further  back  than  the  Battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  when  the  Trollivers 
as  Tories  and  the  Bronsons  as  Conti- 
nentals fought  each  other  like  wolves. 
When  the  war  cloud  gathered  again 
over  the  South,  the  Trollivers  as  Un- 
ion men  refused  to  fight,  and  the 
Bronsons  bled  and  died  for  the  Con- 
federacy. From  this  second  struggle 
only  one  of  the  Bronsons  had  been 
left  alive,  and  he  it  was  who  had 
brought  Granny  up  from  the  low  coun- 
try to  live  near  the  hated  Trollivers. 

The  ancient  home  of  the  Trollivers 
was  a  low.  rambling  house  close  to 
the  roadside.  It  had  been  in  the  old 
days  a  famous  mountain  inn  and  there 
were  strange  stories  of  travelers  who 
went  there  and  were  seen  no  more. 
Even  when  Granny  came  to  the  moun- 
tains there  was,  in  the  ancient  inn,  an 
old,  old  TroHiver  who  had  spent  his 
youth  in  strange  lands,  and  had  come 
home  with  bags  of  gold  and  the  heart 
of  a  miser.  The  gold  he  had  hidden 
away,  and  with  his  miserly  heart  he 
had  gone  on  hating  the  Bronsons,  so 
that  the  mountains  were  none  the  bet- 
ter of  his  ,  coming  back.  Nobody 
really  believed  the  story  of  Belden 
Trolliver's  gold,  but  many  remem- 
bered the  old,  old  man  as  he  sat  in 
the  sun,  or  crept  once  in  a  while  up 
to  his  gloomy  west  chamber.  His  son 
Simon  had  long  been  master  of  the 
inn  when  Granny  came  from  the  low 
country. 

Simon's  sons  were  fine,  strong,  fear- 
less men,  and  reckless  as  any  that 
ever  called  the  old  inn  home.  But  the 
one  little  daughter  was  fair  as  any 
mountain  flower  that  ever  grew. 
Across  the  river  on  the  next  hill  was 
Granny  with  her  one  lad.  While  the 
young  Trollivers  thrived,  her  babies 
had  sickened  and  died,  and  Luther, 
the  one  lad,  was  all  that  was  left  to 
her.' 

Granny's  husband  had  been  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  a  sort  of  mountain 
Diogenes  who,  objecting  to  things  as 
they  are,  did  nothing  to  change  them 
for  the  better.  He  had  picked  up  a 
curious  old  violin  in  the  army,  and 
when  he  was  not  playing  on  this,  he 
walked  idly  about  under  his  apple 
trees  and  among  his  cabbages,  never 
caring  that  the  apples  fell  too  soon,  or 
that  the  cabbages  rotted  in  their  crook- 
ed rows.  So  Granny  had  been  obliged 
to  remember  a  little  art  that  she  had 
acquired  in  the  lowlands,  and  set  up  a 
queer  bit  of  a  pipe  business  in  her 
home. 

The  very  superior  clay  from  cer- 
tain mountainsides  made  the  neat  lit- 
tle white  pipes  salable  at  the  cross- 
roads store  five  miles  from  Granny's 
hill.  In  his  day  Granny's  husband 
had  cut  reed  stems  for  the  pipes  till 
the  Trollivers  forbade  the  cutting  of 
their  canes,  and,  all  others  being  too 
far,  there  were  no  more  stems.  But 
when  her  enemies  had  sent  her  word 
that  she  must  not  take  clay  from  her 
favorite  place  on  their  hillsides,  she 


went  about  till  she  found  what  she 
wanted  in  quite  a  different  direction. 

Her  lonely  heart  was  set  upon  her 
son.  He  had  grown  up  a  strong,  hand- 
some fellow  with  her  own  big  black 
eyes,  but  he  had  inherited  his  father's 
shiftless  ways  and  careless  nature, 
and  so  even  after  he  was  a  man 
Granny  had  gone  patiently  on  with 
the  pipes.  And  this  was  a  cross,  not 
because  of  the  work  itself,  but  because 
her  man  hunted  and  fished  and  idled 
and — permitted  it. 

It  had  always  hurt  her  that  the 
Trollivers  knew.  Their  mill  was  al- 
ways busy.  Their  acres  were  creep- 
ing all  over  the  mountains.  The  Trol- 
livers' white-hooded  wagons,  with  an 
excuse  of  cabbages  and  chestnuts  and 
apples  and  tobacco,  were  in  reality 
carrying  liquors  upon  which  no  tax 
had  been  paid — carrying  it  down  to 
the  low  country  and  bringing  back 
rolls  of  money.  And  with  all  the  force 
of  her  strong,  pent-up  nature  Granny 
hated  the  Trollivers. 

When  she  saw  Luther  strong  and 
good  to  look  at,  merry-hearted  and 
well-spoken,  Granny  set  her  heart 
upon  a  certain  comely,  well-dowered 
lass  for  her  son,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  in  the  way  of  her  heart's 
desire  till  Milton,  the  eldest  of  the 
thrifty  sons  of  Simon  Trolliver,  went 
across  the  hills  •  and  married  the 
blooming  lass  out  of  hand,  as  one 
might  say,  for  it  went  over  the  coun- 
tryside that  he  took  his  seat  upon 
seeing  sweet  Mary  Bell,  and  declared 
that  he  would  never  leave  till  she 
married  him,  which  she  did  before  the 
week  was  gone. 

And  Luther,  who  had  been  a  boast- 
ing, but  not  a  bold  lover,  became  a 
sort  of  laughing  stock  at  the  cross- 
roads store,  and  this  was  a  trial  to  his 
mother,  especially  as  the  boy  seemed 
too  slow  about  finding  another  sweet- 
heart. But  alas,  it  was  Granny's  luck 
that  his  choice  fell  at  last  in  the 
wrong  place!  And  the  worst  day  of 
her  hard  life  came  when  she  found 
out  that  Luther  had  run  away  to  the 
low  country  with  sweet  Gertrude 
Trolliver. 

The  rage  of  the  Trollivers  had 
fairly  shaken  the  hills,  and  Simon 
Trolliver  sent  forth  an  edict  that  be- 
came a  law  among  the  mountains. 
No  one  should  ever  mention  the  name 
of  the  girl.  He  now  had  no  daughter. 
His  only  children  now  were  his 
brawny  sons,  he  insisted. 

These  sturdy  sons  had  quailed  be- 
fore the  old  man's  wrath,  and  each 
made  his  threat  against  Luther  Bron- 
son,  who  had  stolen  their  sister  away 
from  her  home,  so  that  Granny's 
strong  old  face  went  white  and  never 
was  color  seen  in  her  withered  cheeks 
again. 

But  Simon  Trolliver  died,  and 
Granny's  husband  lived  only  a  little 
longer,  and  now  she  must  sit  a!one 
while  the  Trollivers  divided  the  prop- 
erty of  their  father  into  three  parts, 
with  no  share  for  Gertrude,  who  was 
Luther's  portionless  wife. 

Israel  had  taken  the  mill,  Osborn 
the  valley  farm,  and  Milton,  the  eldest 
son — he  who  had  married  the  girl 
upon  whom  Granny  had  set  her  heart 
— claimed  for  his  own  the  ancient  inn. 

And  so  they  were  all  comfortably 
settled,  while  Granny's  one  son  was 
a  miserable  outcast  and  wanderer,  for 
if  the  Trollivers  had  been  suddenly 
swept  from  the  hills,  Granny  could 
not  have  welcomed  her  son.  Perhaps 
her  hatred,  like  some  powerful,  evil 
wine,  kept  her  strong  and  vigorous 
when  there  was  nothing  left  of  life  but 
the  mere  living. 

And  then,  one  day,  when  the  sun 
was  near  its  setting,  the  door  of 
Granny  Bronson's  house  opened,  and 
into  her  clean  little  cabin  came  Lu- 
ther with  a  5-year-old  boy  in  his 
arms.  The  boy's  lovely  face  was  thin 
and  white,  his  hair  was  soft  aud  yel- 
low and  fell  in  rings  about  his  fore- 
head, '  and  his  eyes,  his  wonderful 
long-lashed  eyes,  were  big  and  black 
like  Granny's  own.  And  one  little 
foot  was  twisted. 

Luther  put  the  child  in  a  chair. 
"The  others  died.  This  is  the  last. 
He's — one  of  'em,  a— Trolliver."  And 
Luther  stood  waiting. 

Granny's  old  face  writhed  and  twist- 
ed, but  she  spoke  no  word.  Silently 


she  spread  a  coarse  snow-white  cloth 
on  her  little  table  and  took  down  the 
beautiful  old  china  that  some  for- 
tunate Bronson  had  bought  when  the 
home  was  not  a  cabin.  She  brought 
milk  and  mountain  butter  and  fresh 
bread  and  golden  honey.  Luther  and 
the  little  boy  ate,  and  when  they  had 
finished  Granny  pointed  with  a  firm 
old  hand  to  the  door,  and  Luther  went 
out.  But  he  left  the  little  boy  with 
the  twisted  foot. 

Again  the  hills  trembled  with  the 
wrath  of  the  Trollivers,  and  they 
swept  the  mountains  and  valleys  for 
the  Bronson  who  had  stolen  their  sis- 
ter. Granny  knew,  and  she  sat  white 
and  still  in  her  cabin,  and  the  little 
lame  boy  watched  her  with  his  big 
black  eyes. 

The  Trollivers  raged  on;  day  by 
day  they  kept  watch  over  Granny's 
cabin.  And  one  day  they  saw  a  little 
pale-faced  boy  limp  across  the  small 
green  dooryard.  Then  Israel  went 
back  to  his  mill,  and  Osborn  returned 
to  his  valley  farm,  and  Milton's  loud 
laugh  sounded  from  the  old  inn.  With 
the  commonplace  patience  of  neces- 
sity, Granny  went  back  to  her  work, 
and  Lutie  stayed  in  her  cabin. 

Granny  hated  Lutie — and  she  loved 
him.  The  strong  emotions  were  not 
blended  in  any  way.  They  ran  un- 
mixed straight  thru  hsr  nature  just 
as  a  clear  and  a  muddy  stream  some- 
times run  side  by  side  thru  a  valley 
to  the  lowlands. 

She  fed  and  clothed  and  housed  the 
little  crippled  boy;  she  watched  over 
him  to  save  him  ,from  any  harm,  but 
she  never  willingly  touched  the  child; 
she  rarely  noticed  him,  and  spoke 
only  when  she  was  obliged  to  do  so. 
Yet  she  set  good  meals  before  him, 
his  clothes  were  always  whole  and 
clean,  and  his  little  bed  was  as  white 
as  snow  and  soft  as  down. 

It  was  as  if  the  motherliness  of 
Granny  had  died  with  her  babies,  or 
gone  quite  away  with  her  boy,  or  that 
it  had  been  burned  away  in  her  pas- 
sionate hatred  for  her  enemies.  And 
now,  bent  and  old  and  tired,  with  her 
red  shawl  held  about  her  gaunt  form, 
the  old  woman  climbed  up  thru  the 
evening  shadows  to  her  clean  little 
nest. 

Artists  had  carried  away  cherished 
pictures  of  the  small  mountain  cabin, 
for  it  was  pretty  enough  in  its  hum- 
ble way.  The  roof  drooped  low  to  its 
eaves,  and  vines  clambered  over  the 
bit  of  porch  to  the  gables  and  dormer 
windows.  Granny  had  fought  for  (he 
vines.  Always  when  the  pigs  from 
her  insecure  pens  ate  the  pretty  green 
things,  she  patiently  planted  more,  till 
at  length  it  was  the  pigs  that  gave  up, 
and  the  vines  grew  undisturbed. 

Granny  stopped  at  her  gate  and 
listened.  Nearly  always  when  she 
went  with  the  pipes  to  the  store,  Lu- 
tie took  down  the  old  violin.  When 
she  heard  it  she  knew  that  he  was 
safe.  Tonight  the  house  was  quiet; 
Granny  hurried  a  little. 

Lutie  had  learned  to  keep  out  of  the 
way.  He  was  never  permitted  really 
to  help  Granny  with  her  work,  but  he 
knew  how  to  tidy  the  place  against 
her  coming,  and  put  things  where  they 
belonged,  and  help  a  little  unobtru- 
sively. 

From  his  home  in  the  lowlands  Lu- 
tie, like  Granny  herself,  brought 
memories  and  impressions  of  many 
things  that  he  had  not  found  in  this 
new  country.  His  sweet,  quiet  nature 
helped  him  to  select  what  was  best 
about  him.  He  chose  the  better  words 
and  expressions  just  as  he  gathered 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  flowers 
from  the  hillsides. 

It  was  Trudy  Trolliver,  from  the 
camp  of  the  enemv,  who  had  mothered 
the  lonely  boy.  The  sturdy  mountain 
girl  had  found  him  one  day  with  his 
little  lame  foot  hurt  and  bleeding,  and 
as  she  bathed  it  in  a  clear  stream,  and 
helped  the  child  home,  her  tender 
heart  went  out  to  him  because  he  was 
the  weakest,  most  helpless  little  thing 
she  had  ever  seen. 

Since  that  day,  in  spite  of  the  an 

cient  feud  the  ffijg%fi?w  *he 
played  toother  in  the  tiny  dell  o 

mountalns.de    and  Tru  Andrews> 

ifffhSS  invalid  had  been  able  to  give 
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7992— Ladies'   Waist  —  Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  combination  idea  alone, 
emphasizing  the  plain  lines  of 
this  blouse,  stamps  it  very  much 
of  this  season.  The  back  extends 
a  bit  over  the  front  shoulders  to 
effiect  a  yoke,  and  here  the  fronts 
are  gathered.  The  open  neck  is 
graced  with  a  handsome  collar 
and  the  shaped  cuffs  in  two-tone 
effect  are  latest  style. 

7971— Boys'  Suit— Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent design  for  kindergarten 
wear,  or  play.  Bands  of  contrast- 
ing goods  cut  bias,  to  outline  the 
square  collar,  finish  the  sleeve 
and  for  the  novel  closing  outline, 
appropriately  and  attractively 
trim  the  blouse,  which  is  belted 
at  a  lowered  waistline.  Either 
straight  or  bloomer  trousers  may 
be  used. 

7328— Ladies'   Shirtwaist  —  Cut 

in  sizes  34  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. In  this  popular  model  the 
neck  is  so  finished  that  the  roll- 
ing collar  and  small  revers  may 
be  turned  up  and  buttoned 
closely  to  the  throat.  The  fronts 
are  faced  along  the  closing.  The 
sleeves  are  plain  and  may  be  long 
or  short. 

7438— Girls'  Dress— Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Very  sim- 
ple is  this  frock  and  suitable  for 
school  wear.  It  has  a  side  front 
closing  to  both  waist  and  skirt, 
high  neck  with  flat  collar  and 
long  or  short  sleeves.  The  skirt 
is  arranged  in  a  series  of  double 
box  plaits,  which  form  a  panel  in 
front. 

7983— Girls'  Dress— Cut  in  sizes 
8  to  14  years.  The  more  extreme 
ideas  in  girls'  dresses  for  fall  are 
featured  in  this  one — a  back-but- 
toned model,  having  pannier  pock- 
ets for  its  chief  attraction.  A 
well-cut  collar  and  large  bow  tie 
have  a  deal  of  style  merit,  and 
the  plaited  skirt  joined  to  the 
waist  under  a  belt  of  material  is 
girlishly  graceful. 

8006— Ladies'  Apron  —  Cut  in 

one  size.  This  serviceable  gar- 
ment is  made  attractive  with  a 
yoke  facing.  The  front  is  slashed 
and  finished  for  lacing,  as  the 
apron  slips  on  over  the  head.  An 
elastic  at  the  waistline  takes  care 
of  the  fullness  and  evenly  divides 
it  in  the  skirt  section. 

7987— Ladies'    Skirt  —  Cut  in 

sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. This  illustrates  what  the  ad- 
vanced fashion  lines  in  separate 
skirts  are.  The  four  gores  are 
mounted  on  a  slightly  raised 
waistline  and  an  under  box  plait 
is  introduced  at  each  side  seam 
to  give  necessary  flare  and  full- 
ness. 

7995— Ladies'   Dress  —  Cut  in 

sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  design  that  will  appeal  to 
the  style  sense  of  fashion  follow- 
ers. A  raised  waistline  is  used 
for  the  three-gored  skirt  joined  to 
a  perfectly  plain  blouse  under  a 
belt  of  contrasting  goods. 

In  telling  her  story  for  fall, 
Fashion  did  not  say  with  pre- 
cision whether  the  waistline 
would  have  raised  or  normal 
placement,  and  mauy  are  still  de- 
bating this  mighty  question  be- 
fore preparing  the  fall  wardrobe. 
However,  if  present  indications 
are  reliable,  the  raised  waistline 
will  endure  during  autumn — it  is 


WE  CAN  supply  our  readers  with  any  pattern  illustrated  on  this  page 
for  10c  each,  postpaid  to  any  address  in  United  States.  We  guar- 
antee every  pattern  to  fit  perfectly.  Full  directions  for  making  as 
well  as  quantity  of  material  required  accompany  each  pattern.  There  Is 
a  chart  on  each  pattern  showing  how  to  cut  your  material,  and  each  piece 
of  each  pattern  is  illustrated  so  that  any  one  who  can  sew  can  use  FARM- 
ING BUSINESS  PATTERNS. 

FASHION  BOOK,  SHOWING  FOUR  HUNDRED  STYLES— 10c  post- 
paid. As  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  show  all  the  new  styles  that 
come  out,  so  we  publish  every  quarter  a  new  FASHION  BOOK,  illustrat- 
ing about  400  of  the  very  best  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and 
containing  many  valuable  dressmaking  lessons.  The  latest  issue  of  this 
book,  which  is  printed  in  colors,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  10c.    We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  patterns  and  books. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business.    This  entitles  me  to  three  (3)  pattern  coupons. 

NAME  '  

P.  O.  Box  '.. 

R.  F.  D  <>*,..  

Town   State  i  


always  a  welcome  style,  for  it 
gives  graceful  and  youthful  lines. 

In  some  models,  the  waistline 
appears  to  bo  at  normal,  but  the 
effect  is  given  by  the  waist — the 
skirt  itself  being  cut  with  a  raised 
waistline.  We  illustrate  an  ex- 
ample— the  one-piece  dress  No. 
7995.  Looking  at  it,  of  course  we 
quickly  forget  about  the  waist- 
line and  divide  our  attention  be- 
tween the  envelope  pocket  formed 
of  contrasting  goods  in  each  front 
and  trimmed  with  a  covered  but- 
ton to  match  the  frock,  and  the 
exceptionally  neat  collar  and 
cuffs  which  correspond.  If  but- 
tons could  talk,  what  a  long  line 
of  boastful  words  would  be  ut- 
tered— judging  by  the  number  on 
this  dress  and  the  effect  they 
give. 

For  a  junior  girl,  a  very  pretty 
dress  that  will  shape  itself  to  the 
growing  girl's  figure,  and  which 
is  cut  on  simple  but  new  lines, 
may  be  given  a  deal  of  style 
merit  by  adding  pannier  pockets, 
as  shown  by  the  illustration  No. 
7983.  Altho  nice  enough  for  Sun- 
day or  afternoon  wear,  the  design 
is  a  practical  one  and  good  for 
school  wear  as  well.  A  school 
frock  that  does  not  look  so  ex- 
treme is  also  shown;  it  may  be 
made  of  washable  fabric  or  of 
serge,  wool  poplin,  gabardine  or 
novelty  checks.  The  pattern  of 
either  of  these  dresses  will  give 
the  result  shown  in  the  picture. 


Send  for  Our  Fashion 
Quarterly 

We  have  published  and  have 
ready  for  mailing  our  fall  Fashion 
Quarterly,  illustrated  with  about 
400  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and 
children.  It  is  printed  in  colors 
and  contains  many  valuable  dress- 
making hints.  Will  be  sent  to  any 
address  for  10  cents. 

This  big  Fashion  Quarterly 
shows  400  styles  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  10c  post  paid.  The  free 
coupons  sent  you  in  payment  of 
the  trial  subscription  will  be  re- 
deemed for  patterns  that  can  be 
selected  from  any  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  or  from  the 
Fashion  Quarterly. 

Any  pattern  shown  on  this  page 
may  be  bought  for  10c  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  size  wanted,  inclos- 
ing 10c  in  coin  or  stamps,  or  any 
three  patterns  from  our  large 
illustrated  Fashion  Quarterly  may 
be  secured  free  by  having  one  of 
your  friends  send  in  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months  for  25c 
and  we  will  send  you  three  free 
pattern  coupons. 

When  you  see  a  pattern  that 
you  like,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  a  coupon  and  the  pattern 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  In 
this  way  you  can  make  your  selec- 
tions from  the  hundreds  of  pat- 
terns shown. 

If  you  send  a  trial  subscription 
for  three  months  for  25c  use  the 
adjoining  blank. 

When  ordering  patterns,  be 
sure  to  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  in  full,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  inclose  10c  Tor 
each  pattern.  Address  all  orders 
to  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 
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No.  5011— Patriotic  Pillow  Top— Show 
your  colors,  let  everyone  know  that  you 
are  proud  you  live  in  the  home  of  the 
free  and  land  of  the  brave;  now,  while 
history  is  being  made  and  the  map  of 
the  other  half  of  the  world  changing,  is 
the  time  to  show  your  loyalty  to  the 
American  flag.  This  pillow  is  a  beauty; 
the  design  is  tinted  in  artistic  colors 
on  tan  ticking  21x21  inches  square,  in- 
cluded is  a  tan  holland  linene  back.  It 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  sending  us  $1.00 
for  a  year's  subscription,  new  or  re- 
newal, to  The  Farming  Business. 


Needlework  Department 

Fan  Pattern  Lace  for  All  Sizes  of  Doilies 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


No.  4002— Corset  Cofer— The  design 
on  a  white  Cantonese  silk — very  strik- 
ing and  effective.  It  is  made  up  in  ki- 
mono style  and  is  extraordinarily  mod- 
ish. Four  skeins  of  cotton  floss  are  in- 
cluded. Sent  upon  receipt  of  a  club 
of  Farming  Business  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $2. 


THIS  attractive  lace  can  be  made 
of  any  size  thread  and  any  depth 
desired.  It  rounds  perfectly  and  does 
not  require  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
crocheting,  as  the  stitches  are  very 
simple.  Number  30  or  50  mercerized 
crochet  cottou  makes  the  most  satis- 
factory edges  for  doilies.  Start  with 
9  ch  sts. 

First  Row — 2  do  cr  into  the  8th  st, 
2  ch  sts,  2  do  cr  also  into  the  8th 
at,  7  ch  sts,  turn. 

Second  Row — 2  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  2 
do  cr  all  over  the  2  ch  sts  of  pre- 


For  the  larger  sizes  make  this 
foundation,  then  add: 

First  Row — 5  ch  sts,  1  do  cr  over 
the  connecting  loops,  *  7  ch  sts,  1  do 
cr,  5  ch  sts,  1  do  cr  all  over  center 
of  5th  loop,  7  ch  sts,  1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts, 
1  do  cr  all  over  next  connection,  re- 
peat *. 

Second  Row — *  2  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  2 
do  cr  all  over  2  ch  sts  of  previous 
row,  5  ch  sts,  10  do  cr  all  over  5  ch 
sts  of  previous  row,  repeat  *  for  this 
row. 

Third  Row—*  3  ch  sts,  2  do  cr,  2 


No.  127— Flag  Pillow  Top— The  size 
of  this  pillow  top  is  21x21  inches, 
and  with  it  are  included  back  and  six 
skeins  of  colored  floss.  It  is  tinted  on 
ecru  art  cloth.  We  have  also  tops  with 
the  flags  in  correct  colors  of  the  follow- 
ing countries:  Germany,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Bohemia,  Poland,  Denmark, 
Hungary,  Italy,  England,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, Belgium,  Greece,  Switzerland  and 
France.  These  pHlows  are  especially 
appropriate  at  this  time.  Your  favorite 
will  be  sent  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Farming  Business  for  $1.00. 


No.  176S— Tinted  Pillow  Top— On  ecru 
art  ticking,  size  21x21  inches,  including 
tan  Holland  linene  back  and  six  skeins 
of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Farming  Business  for 
$1.00. 


No.  67— Lingerie  Hat — A  beauty 
stamped  on  real  white  Irish  linen,  in- 
cluding four  skeins  of  mercerized  white 
floss  for  working  the  design.  Sent  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farming  Busi- 
ness for  $1.00. 


vious  row,  forming  a  fan,  7  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Third  Row — Fan  over  fan,  2  ch  sts, 
10  do  cr  all  over  the  7  ch  sts  of  1st 
row,  9  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fourth  Row — 1  si  cr  into  next  do 
ch,  *  9  ch  sts,  1  si  cr,  repeat  *  catch- 
ing into  each  do  cr  of  previous  row, 

3  ch  sts,  fan  over  fan,  7  ch  sts,  turn. 
Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Rows — 

Repeat  1st  and  2nd  and  3rd  rows,  in 
rotation;  at  the  end  of  7th  row,  make 

4  ch  sts,  1  si  cr  into  center  of  last 
loop  of  4th  row,  4  ch  sts,  turn. 

Eighth  Row — Repeat  4th  row.  Con- 
tinue for  the  length  required  around 
the  doily  and  Join;  this  forms  a  nar- 
row lace  for  edging  tumbler  doilies. 


ch  sts,  2  do  cr  all  over  2  ch  sts,  3  ch 
sts,  **  1  si  cr,  9  ch  sts,  repeat  **  for 
each  do  cr,  repeat  *  for  this  row. 

Repeat  these  3  rows  for  the  depth 
desired.  On  the  outer  rows  make 
the  fans  of  3  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  3  do  cr, 
and  if  necessary  add  2  more  do  cr  to 
each  group,  forming  the  large  fans. 

For  the  scallops,  make  *  1  si  cr, 
5  ch  sts,  1  si  cr  into  the  center  of 
each  loop,  3  ch  sts,  fan  over  fan,  3 
ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

On  the  inner  edge  connect  the 
loops  by  ch  sts,  to  form  the  curve  to 
the  lace;  whip  this  to  the  edge  of 
the  hem  with  fine  thread.  Double 
featherstitching  covers  the  hem  and 
finishes  the  doily. 


Running  Water  in  Every  Home 


No.  t$4-  Tinted  Pillow  Top — On  pure 
Russian  crash,  size  17x22  inches,  includ- 
ing tan  Holland  linene  hack  and  four 
skeins  of  colored  floss.  Given  with  a 
vear's  subscription  to  The  Farming 
.  Business  for  $1. 


RUNNING  water  in  the  kitchen  is 
a  hope  that  many  Mississippi 
farm  women  will  see  realized  this 
year.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  by 
which  the  "silent  partners"  are  re- 
moving drudgery  from  farm  life. 
Efficiency  is  the  keynote  of  the  day, 
and  the  women  have  found  that  pack- 
ing water  by  hand  is  inefficient,  when 
for  a  small  cost  the  water  can  be 
piped  to  faucets  in  their  kitchens. 

To  make  it  easy  to  put  in  water 
systems,  the  Mississippi  A.  and  M. 
College,  cooperating  with  many  of 
the  most  prominent  organizations 
and  agencies  in  the  State,  is  now 
conducting  a  water-works  campaign 
thruout  Mississippi.  Daniels  Scoates, 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Department  of  the  College,  has 
worked  out  several  water  systems  to 
meet  the  needs  of  every  farm  home 
and  in  reach  of  every  pocketbook. 

A  simple  system  consisting  of  a 
pump  attached  to  the  kitchen  sink, 
with  pipes  and  connections,  can  be 


installed  for  $18.  The  next  system, 
costing  about  $35,  consists  of  a  force 
pump,  kitchen  sink  with  waste  pipe, 
and  a  tank  to  which  the  water  is 
pumped  and  is  ready  for  use  at  all 
times.  Another  system,  supplying 
both  hot  and  cold  water,  can  be  put 
in  for  about  $49.  Other  more  elabo- 
rate systems,  with  bathroom  outfits, 
have  been  designed  for  those  who 
want  greater  comforts. 

Already  farmers  have  secured  the 
specifications  of  these  various  sys- 
tems and  are  installing  them.  Full 
details  will  be  furnished  to  those 
who  request  them  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Engineer,  Agricultural  College, 
Mississippi. 


No.  1750 — Centerpiece — The  design  is 
stamped  on  real  white  Irish  linen,  meas- 
ures 18x18  inches,  and  includes  four 
skeins  of  mercerized  white  floss.  Sent 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Farm- 
ing Business  for  $1.00. 

No.  1750A— Centerpiece— The  same 
design  as  1750  except  stamped  on  ma- 
terial measuring  36x36  inches,  and  in- 
cluded is  six  skeins  of  mercerized  white 
floss.  Given  for  a  club  of  subscriptions 
to  The  Farming  Business  amounting  to 
$1.50. 


Iceless  refrigerators  and  firelest; 
cookers  are  proving  highly  popular 
on  Oklahoma  farms.  Reports  which 
the  State  Director  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics work  has  received  indicate 
that  the  women  of  Oklahoma  farm 
homes  are  rapidly  taking  up  with 
these  innovations. 


No.   5019— Clothes   Pin   Apron— Can 

you  think  of  anything  more  useful  on 
washday  than  a  clothes  pin  apron . 
saves  time  and  labor-no  bending  of 
back  or  carrying  of  basket.    This  apron 

iS  StarddtireUlhraeeCOs"einseono0ss  in- 
repp  and  the  tnrre  outline  the  de- 
eluded  is  sf.ce^tt0f0°r  a  vear's  sub" 
JSuS  tfVS  Farming  Business  for 
$1.00. 
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SOME  PICKLES  AND  PEPPERS 


HER  WAY 


Mabel — "It  is  whispered  that  Belle  and  Bob  are  engaged." 
Jack — "Who  whispers  it?" 
Mabel— "Belle ! " 

Jack— "If  they  really  were  she'd  whistle,  sing  and  shout  it!" 


Why  He  Joined 

Early  last  year  a  patriotic  grocer  in 
a  small  Scottish  village  decided  that 
either  he  or  his  assistant  must  go. 
And  as  he  himself  was  single,  his 
mother  and  sisters  being  well  provided 
for  from  their  shares  in  the  shop,  he 
thought  he  was  the  more  suited. 

Mackay,  the  assistant,  agreed 
promptly,  and  presently  found  himself 
in  command  of  the  business. 

But  a  few  months  later  the  master 
was  dumfounded  to  meet  his  late  as- 
sistant, attired  in  a  khaki,  "some- 
where in  France." 

"Hie,  mon,"  he  said  angrily,  "did 
I  no  tell  ye  tae  stay  at  hame  in  chairge 
o'  ma  shop?" 

"So  I  thocht  at  the  time,  maister," 
replied  Mackay,  "bit  I  sune  fun'  out 
it  wisna  only  the  shop  I  was  in 
chairge  o',  but  a'  yer  wumanfolk. 
'Man,'  ses  I  tae  maself,  'gin  ye've  got 
to  fecht,  gang  an'  fecht  some  one  ye 
can  hit!'    So  I  jined." 

A  Light  Comedian 

Two  washerwomen  were  telling  of 
the  progress  made  by  their  various 
lads  in  their  chosen  work. 

"Tell  me,  Mrs.  Casey,"  asked  Mrs. 
Clancy,  "what's  your  son  John  doing 
now?" 

"John's  on  the  stage;  he's  a  light  co- 
median," answered  Mrs.  Casey. 

"Ye  don't  tell  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Clancy.  "An'  would  ye  moind  tellin' 
me  what  a  'light  comedian'  is?" 

"Well,"  explained  Mrs.  Casey,  "in  me 
son's  case  it's  this:  He  plays  a  silent 
part  behind  a  black  curtain  with  his 
mouth  to  a  hole,  and  in  front  is  a  can- 
dle, and  when  Alkali  Al  shoots  at  the 
candle  John  blows  it  out." 

Shattered  Romance 
"Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to 
stop  at  the  shops  and  send  me  bou- 
quets and  bonbons?"  said  the  woman. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  man.  "There  was 
some  sentiment  about  you  in  those 
days.  Now  you  insist  on  my  stopping 
at  th&  shops  and  sending  you  around 
bacon  and  beans." 

Accurate  Information 

"Now,  Willie,  what  are  asteroids?" 

"I  know,  teacher.  They're  the 
things  the  doctor  cuts  out  of  your 
nose  when  your  folks  want  to  make  a 
good  boy  of  you." 


Risky  for  the  Aggressor 

"What  we  want  to  get  at,"  began 
the  counsel,  "is  who  was  the  aggres- 
sor?" 

"Eh?"  asked  the  brawny-looking 
witness,  puzzled. 

"Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning," 
said  counsel.  "Suppose  I  met  you  in 
the  street  and  struck  you  in  the  face. 
I  should  be  the  aggressor." 

"You'd  be  a  bloomin'  fool,"  re- 
marked the  witness,  with  growing  em- 
phasis. 

"No,  no!"  said  counsel,  with  height- 
ened color.  "You  don't  understand.  I 
was  speaking  only  in  the  abstract. 
Suppose  we  met  and,  without  provo- 
cation, I  struck  you,  I  should  be  com- 
mitting an  act  of  aggression." 

The  navvy  hunched  his  huge  shoul- 
ders. "You'd  be  committin'  suicide, 
mister,"  he  remarked  grimly. 

Perplexity 

It  was  early  in  the  morning, 
And,  thoughts  of  comfort  scorning, 
Myself  I  was  adorning, 

E'en  to  shoe  shine  and  to  shave; 
For  I'd  read  of  saving  daylight, 
That  really,  truly  pay  light, 
And  I  sought  to  shun  the  gay  light 

By  the  hours  that  I  would  save. 

Oh,  I  was  an  hour  early, 

And  I  made  a  hurly-burly 

Till  the  missus,  scowling,  surly, 

On  my  head  heaped  much  abuse; 
Now  I  know  it's  in  my  power 
To  conserve  a  daily  hour, 
But  if  the  blamed  thing's  sour, 

I  ask  you,  what's  the  use? 

Not  Well  Trained 
Caller — "Nellie,  is  your  mother  in?" 
Nellie — "No;   mother  is  out  shop- 
ping." 

Caller— "When  will  she  return?" 
Nollie  (loudly) — "Mother,  what  shall 

I  say  now?" 

It  May  Seem  Long 
Molly — "Her  husband   has    been  a 

sufferer  for  many  years,  hasn't  he?" 
Dolly — "I  don't  know.     How  long 

have  they  been  married?" 

Different  Way 

"Are  you  going  tc  spend  your  vaca- 
tion on  tour?" 

"No;  I'm  afraid  I  am  going  to  spend 
it  on  tick." 


The  Cure 

A  young  doctor  recently  took  his 
best  girl  to  the  opera.  The  curtain  was 
late  In  rising  and  the  young  lady  com- 
plained of  feeling  faint.  The  doctor 
smiled  sweetly  upon  her  and  took 
something  out  of  his  vest  pocket. 
"Here,"  he  whispered,  "keep  this  in 
your  mouth.    Don't  swallow  it." 

Shyly  the  girl  placed  the  object  upon 
her  tongue  and  rolled  it  over  and  over, 
but  it  would  not  dissolve.  She  felt  bet- 
ter, however.  So  she  took  the  tablet 
from  her  mouth  and  slipped  it  in  her 
glove,  as  she  was  curious  to  examine, 
when  she  got  once  more  into  the  light, 
this  tasteless  little  substance  which 
had  given  her  such  relief. 

When  the  happy  couple  were  once 
more  outside  the  opera  house  the  girl 
stopped  under  a  large  lamp. 

"That  thing  you  gave  me  made  me 
feel  ever  so  much  better,"  she  cooed, 
gratefully,  wrestling  with  her  glove. 
Suddenly  she  bent  over  something 
white  and  round  in  her  palm.  She 
looked  up  at  his  face. 

"Dud-dud-Dick!"  she  stammered  in 
a  choking  voice.  "Why,  it's  nothing  but 
a  pearl  shirt  button!" 

The  Largest  Bone 

The  former  big  league  baseball  man- 
ager, who  had  been  canned  because 
the  team  finished  last,  as  usual,  was 
taking  a  civil  service  examination  in 
order  to  secure  a  political  job.  He 
was  amazed  at  the  list  of  fool  ques- 
tions on  the  examination  paper.  He 
didn't  know  the  distance  from  the 
earth  to  the  moon,  so  he  passed  that 
one  up.  And  he  could  not  describe  a 
syzygy,  so  he  called  that  test  a  loser. 
But  the  third  question  interested  him. 
It  said: 

"Name  the  largest  bone  in  the  hu- 
man frame." 

And  with  a  grin  of  confidence  the 
former  manager  wrote  this  answer: 

"The  head." 

> 

Squelched 

"You  sit  on  your  horse  like  a 
butcher,"  said  a  pert  young  officer, 
who  happened  to  be  of  royal  blood,  to 
a  veteran  general  who  was  somewhat 
bent  from  age. 

"It  is  highly  probable,"  responded 
the  old  warrior,  with  a  grim  smile; 
"all  my  life  I  have  been  leading  calves 
like  you  to  the  slaughter." 


Why  He  Groaned 

"James,  my  lad,"  said  the  grocer  to 
his  new  assistant,  "who  bought  that 
moldy  cheese  today?" 

"Mrs.  Brown,  sir,"  was  the  youth's 
reply. 

"And  the  stale  loaf  we  could  not  sell 
last  night?" 

"Mrs.  Brown,  sir." 

"Where's  that  lump  of  rancid  butter 
that  the  baker  refused?" 

"Mrs.  Brown  bought  it  cheap,  sir," 
was  the  answer. 

"And  the  six  eggs  we  could  not  sell 
a  week  since?" 

"Mrs.  Brown.  Are  you  ill,  sir?" 
asked  James,  as  the  grocer  turned 
green  and  groaned. 

"No,  no;  only  I'm  going  to  tea  at 
Brown's  tonight,"  replied  the  unhappy 
man,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  face  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

Easily  Answered 

An  earnest-minded  teacher,  address- 
ing his  pupils  on  the  evils  of  laziness, 
drew  a  terrible  picture  of  the  habitual 
loafer,  the  parasite,  the  man  who  dis- 
likes work  and  prefers  to  beg.  At  the 
end  of  his  talk  he  called  upon  John, 
who  had  been  especially  inattentive, 
to  repeat  what  he  had  heard.  John, 
having  heard  little,  looked  puzzled. 

"Tell  me,"  encouraged  the  teacher, 
"who  is  the  miserable  being  who  gets 
clothes,  food  and  lodging,  but  never 
does  or  gives  anything  in  return?" 

The  lad's  puzzled  face  brightened 
instantly. 

"Please,  sir,  the  baby!"  he  cried. 

Mistaken  Supposition 

"I'll  bet  you  don't  have  any  howl- 
ing old  times  now  you're  married,  old 

chap." 

"Don't  I,  tho?  That  shows  you  don't 
know  anything  about  that  kid  of 
ours." 

Naturally 

"Don't  the  poor  fishermen  ever  lose 
money  in  this  seine  fishing?" 

"Oh,  no.  It  is  a  business  in  which 
there  are  bound  to  be  net  profits." 

Just  Luck 

"You  can't  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time." 

"True.  Still,  I  have  no  trouble  in 
getting  summer  boarders." 


A  DANGEROUS  MAN 


Half  Back — "We  ought  to  get  that  young  freshman  from  Oklahoma  on  the 
football  team." 

Center  Rush— "Why?" 

Half  Back — "The  boys  tried  to  haze  him  last  night  and  six  of  them  are 
in  the  hospital  today." 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Tracing  the  Star  of  Empire 


Continued  Fro 
muted  for  $2.50  per  acre,  or  he 
could,  if  he  wished,  prove  up  on  the 
homestead  and  then  mortgage  it  for 
enough  to  build  himself  good  build- 
ings on  his  purchase.  All  of  this 
statement  was  exactly  true,  but  it 
gor  the  country  into  a  very  dubious 
state,  which  has  lasted  to  some  ex- 
tent to  this  time. 

When  the  land  man  had  exploited 
the  western  part  of  the  Dakotas  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Montana  accord- 
ing to  his  plan  of  speculation,  it 
transpired  that  there  came  a  few  un- 
fortunate years,  when  in  the  semi- 
arid  region  crops  were  light,  and 
as  railways  were  still  far  from  a 
great  number  of  these  speculative 
would-be  farmers,  the  most  of  whom 
had  very  little  to  establish  them- 
selves with,  outside  of  the  crops  they 
expected  to  raise,  and  not  all  were 
able  to  have  teams  of  their  own,  it 
became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  do 
what  the  land  man  had  told  them 
they  could  do— mortgage  their  home- 
steads, or  commute  and  sell,  or 
abandon  for  a  time.  This  unfor- 
tunate business  eventuated  in  large 
areas  of  land  remote  from  railway 
transportation  being  temporarily 
abandoned  by  the  homesteader,  or 
commuter,  and  at  this  present  time 
there  are  numbers  of  these  tracts  of 
land  falling  into  the  loan  agent's 
hands,  and  will  be  for  sale  at  prob- 
ably reduced  prices  from  what  have 
been  the  ruling  prices  for  improved 
farms,  that  are  the  homes  of  happy, 
prosperous  people. 

Xow  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  change 
that  is  imminent,  viz:  Dairying,  in- 
tensified farming,  both  on  irrigated 
lands  and  on  the  upper  plateaus  (the 
irrigable  lands  are  at  most  not  high- 
er than  the  second  bench  from  the 
bed  of  the  stream). 

Corn  raising  is  becoming  one  of 
the  factors  in  successful  farming, 
for  the  grain  to  feed  to  stock,  but 
more  especially  as  a  crop  from 
which  to  make  ensilage. 

The  hog  is  becoming  one  of  the 
products  of  the  diversified  farm,  and 
as  good  prices  rule,  and  probably 
will  always  be  a  fairly  remunerative 
asset  for  the  farmer,  it  seems  as  tho 
the  country  were  about  to  enter  an 
era  of  logical  and  certain  production, 
instead  of  a  sort  of  quick-rich  and 
speculative  get-what-you-can-and-be 
satisfied-with-it  manner  of  conduct- 
ing a  business  that  needs  the  finest 
attention  and  best  thought  of  any 
profession  known  to  mankind,  bar 
none. 

The  central  Government  Is  con- 
ducting the  reclamation  service  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  must,  in  the 
end,  prove  a  great  boon  to  men  who 
are  adapted  to  intensified  farming, 
and  who  will  not  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  speculative  thought 
that  they  want  large  areas  to  culti- 
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vate  with  costly  implements,  that 
they  can  get  on  credit,  taking 
chances  of  winning  like  any  other 
gambling  game. 

Alfalfa  does  well  when  cultivated 
in  a  reasonable  and  tried-out  manner, 
and  to  this  plant  the  farmer  on  forty 
acres  of  irrigated  land  is  looking  for 
his  forage,  or  at  least  the  better  part 
of  it. 

Apples,  strawberries,  and  other 
fruits  are  doing  well  on  the  ir- 
rigated lands  •  of  eastern  Montana, 
and  thousands  of  men  who  have  sold 
their  farms  farther  east  are  now 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  forty  acre 
tracts,  of  irrigated  lands  along  the 
Yellowstone  and  other  rivers  in  east- 
ern Montana. 

In  western  Dakota  there  are,  in 
small  tracts  along  the  streams,  a 
great  many  acres  of  land  that  will 
eventually  become  highly  cultivated 
and  remunerative,  when  the  right 
people  own  them,  and  are  content  to 
raise  something  else  than  the  small 
grains. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  is  an- 
other one  that  has  a  great  signifi- 
cance as  a  whole  in  the  problem  of 
life  in  the  district  under  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  the  pasturage  lands 
that  are  not  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  large  areas  of  these 
lands  to  be  had  (there  are  still  many 
tracts  that  could  be  homesteaded) 
for  comparatively  small  prices,  that 
are  clothed  with  the  indigenous 
grasses  of  the  semi-arid  district. 
These  grasses  are  known  and  valued, 
having  proven  to  be  the  equal,  at 
least  in  nutritive  value,  to  any  for- 
age plant  known  to  mankind. 

Among  these  purely  pasturage 
acres  there  will  always  be  found 
small  areas  of  tillable  land,  which 
will  suffice  to  raise  a  garden  and  a 
few  acres  of  corn,  probably  a  few 
acres  of  alfalfa.  In  a  great  many  in- 
stances a  small  stream  of  water  can 
be  used  for  irrigating  the  garden  and 
the  corn  or  alfalfa  plat. 

And  now  enters  the  man  from 
Europe,  with  his  practical  knowledge 
of  small  farming  operations,  and  how 
to  fertilize  and  keep  up  to  their  orig- 
inal standard  of  production  these 
acres  that  are  soon  to  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  needy  people  that  have 
not  been  poisoned  by  the  fallacious 
doctrine  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
the  ne'er-dp-well  people,  who  have 
always  flitted  just  before  the  grand 
charge  was  made  on  the  battle-line 
of  life. 

This  is  the  history  now,  and  then, 
of  the  empire  beyond  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  the  future  holds  for  those 
that  can  use  the  thousands  of  acres 
yet  unoccupied  a  recompense  most 
assured,  in  a  temperate  and  most 
healthful  climate,  where  life  will  be 
worth  living,  and  where  confidence 
and  contentment  will  be  the  foster 
parents  of  a  valuable  citizenry. 


Traveling  the  Magic  Circle 
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nacle  in  farming  which  comparative- 
ly few  farmers  attain.  But  Martin 
Lorenzen,  who  speaks  the  English 
language  with  difficulty,  keeps  on 
reading  agricultural  bulletins,  at- 
tends farmers'  meetings,  writes  the 
State  Agricultural  College  for  advice, 
continues  to  farm  on  what  used  to  be 
red  sand,  and  knows  that  he  can  in- 
crease the  yield  of  alfalfa  to,  six  tons 
per  acre. 

Lorenzen,  of  course,  uses  the  fer- 
tilizer produced  by  his  herd  on  all 
bis  fields,  and  this  as  well  as  the 
limestone  has  had  its  part  in  making 
these  fields  richly  productive. 

"See  that  lane  there?"  Lorenzen 
Indicated  a  lane  tapping  two  of  his 
fields.  "I  can  reach  those  fields 
from  the  main  road,"  he  continued, 
"so  I'm  going  to  tear  down  the  fence 
and  plow  the  lane.  It  will  support 
another  cow." 

In  those  few  words  you  have  the 
whole  philosophy  of  this  man's  suc- 


cess. He  is  making  the  most  of 
things  as  he  finds  them. 

Trying  to  encourage  this  rugged 
old  farmer  to  moralize  on  his  ac- 
complishments as  a  farmer  was  not 
very  successful. 

"I  read  all  I  can  on  farming,"  he 
said,  "and  I  know  that  what  the  ag- 
ricultural schools  tell  you  today  is 
not  all  book  learning.  I  put  their 
advice  into  practice,  and  generally  I 
win.  Of  course,  you  have  to  do  a 
little  thinking  of  your  own,  and  not 
shy  at  a  little  work." 


In  1914  a  certain  small  town  In 
Oklahoma  shipped  in  $12,000  worth 
of  meat  and  lard.  Just  the  other  day 
one  of  the  Pig  Club  boys  in  this  same 
neighborhood  refused  $100  for  a  sow 
and  her  pigs.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  with  a  few  experiences  of  this 
kind  in  the  neighborhood  the  com- 
munity will  become  an  exporter  In- 
stead of  an  importer  of  pork  prod- 
ucts. 
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Foods  are  More  Tasty 
and  Tempting  when 
Prepared  with  this 
Chopper 

mn 
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FOOD  CHOPPER 

It  actually  CHOPS  —  that's 
why.  Instead  of  a  squeezing, 
crushing,  mangling  action, 
there's  a  clean-cut  chopping; 
all  tasty  juices  are  saved  and 
the  food  served  in  far  more 
appetizing  form. 

Any  dealer  will  gladly  show  you 
the  KUN  KUTTER  Chopper  —  all  of 
them  are  authorized  to  refund  the 
money  of  any  dissatisfied  purchaser. 

'The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long 
After  the  Price  is  Forgotten.  ' ' 
Trade  Mark  Reg.       — E.  C.  Simmons 

Send  for  Booklet  646 

If  not  at  your  Dealer's  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


St.  Louis  New  York  Philadelphia  ■  Minneapolis 

Toledo  Sioux  City  Wichita 
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NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 
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MP  I  IPUT  BE ATS  ELECTRI C 
lit  LIU  11  I      OR  GASOLINE 

10  Days  FREE  -Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modern  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  it  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Yon  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  yon  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Tests  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  84  leading  Universities  show  tLut  it 

Burns  50  Honrs  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  t>...oke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  peoplo  already  enjoyir.tj  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Cold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

$1000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
Wo  want  one  uaer  In  each  loaality  to  whom  wo  can  refer  custom-  y...-. 
ere.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  OUTS 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  C  B  C  C 
Absolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  on*  Ire*.  I  Ik  L  E 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  171  Aladdin  building.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Largest  Karosone  (Coal  On;  *tantlt>  Lamp  Mouse  la  <ba  World 
Man  With  Riffs  Malta  P"'  trial  deHiery  plan  makes  It  «ir.  No  previous  experience  necessary.  Practically  every  farm 
7\  "    .  ' "'   "  '  **  °  home  and  .mi  I  town  homo  will  buy  after  trying     One  farmer  who  had  never  sold  anything  In  bio  liK 

SI  00  to  S30I  Per  MO    Pf  '»™»ntc«:    /  told  61  th+firet  eeven  day,."  Chrieten„en,  Wis. .  saya:  -Have  never  mn  on  arliclt 
7.  '        mtsilvl  wnw.  that  tell*  bo  tartly  " '  NorrinK.  Iowa,  eaya:  'PS percent  of  homrtvitifd  bouvht.  "  Phillips.  Ohio,  says: 
-  'rxendandbootter.     KemerllnB-  .Minn.. says:  "  Nn  fiowerv  talkneeetanrv.  SeUtitself. "  Thousands  who 
)  Aladdin  just  as  ntronaly.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  We  furnish  etoek  to  reliable  men  to  get  started.  Ask 

 1  learn  how  to  secure  an  appointment  and  moke  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory.  State  occupation, age, 

whether  you  have  rig  or  auto;  whether  can  work  spare  time  or  steady;  when  can  star  t;  townships  most  convenient  for  yon  to  work. 


Every  euttomtr  become  a  a  fr* 
mrs  coining  money  endorse  the 
for  our  distributor's  plan. 
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Tremendous  production  lowers  manufacturing  cost— only  the  world's  biggest  roofing 
mills  could  make  such  high  quality  roofing  as  CERTAIN-TEED  at  eucb  a  low  price. 
CERTAIN-TEED  is  guaranteed  5, 10  or  15  years  (according  to  ply,  1,  2  or  3)  and  It  out- 
lives the  guarantee.  Easier  to  lay  and  cheaper  than  wood  shingles,  tin,  galvanized 
iron  etc.  Far  superior  to  "ready  roofing"  sold  by  mail.  Tour  local  dealer  sella 
CERTAIN-TEED  Roofing  at  reasonable  prices;  have  him  show  you  the  Guarantee. 
GENERAL  ROOFING  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Roofing*  and  Building  Paper* 

New  York  City  Chicago  Philadelphia  St  Louis  Boston  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Detroit 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Milwaukee  Cincinnati  New  Orleans  Minneapolis  Seattle 

Kansas  City  Indianapolis  Atlanta  Richmond  DesMoinea  Houston  Duluth  London  Sydney 
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STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  It  a  Low-Down,  in- 
stead of  li. ••viiii'  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  hirrh 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA  MKT  A  I,  WHEEL,  CO. 
Box  27,  Havana.  III. 


MINERAL'"-? 
HEAVE". 
.COMPOUND 


».i  Package  anraranteed  to  fl»e  ;at,9^«'°"  "r  y 

bnok.  *1  P"ckn«:«...fflcieot  forordin«^c»^. 
M1NCRAL  It  AVE  REMEDV  CO .  46a  Fourth  Ave.  PITTSBURG.  PA. 


ar- ■«-*  HOME,  FARM,  THEATRE  aid  TOWN 
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'  LIGHTING  PLANTS.  LAMPS.  MOTORS. 

..  llaClei  les.  Fans,  linglnei,  UjoasMs,  (  liarger.,  nike,  Ka*  A 
utei.lghts.   Cat.  Sets.   OHIO  KLKI  TWO  «  OKKS.  t  le.elend,  O. 
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RED  CROSS 

FARM 
POWDER 

# 

The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  $3  to  {55  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  f 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  525 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con- 
tinuous heavy  advertising.  You  need 
not  carry  or  handle  stock.  State  jobber's 
name  or   bank  reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 
World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
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mmmssmmmmmsr  PAYS 
I  ha  FTLFURS 

Trapping  pays  bio  It  you  sell  where  you 
get  Jhe  most  money.  St.  Louis  is  world's 
greatest  lur  market  and  F.C.TAYLOR  FUR 
CO.  is  oldest  and  largest  house  here.  It 
will  pay  you  to  Join  the  happy  family  ol 
Taylor  shippers. 

TRAPPERSTr'ZI  F%%roT 

Our  catalog-Booklet  entitled  "Opportun- 
itiet  for  pleasure  and  profit  in  trapping" 
Is  different:  you  will  say  so  whon  you  get 
your  copy.  It's  FREE  if  you  mail  a  postal 
to-day.  Our  trappers  supply  department 
will  help  you  get  started.  Write  Today. 

SHIP  YOUR  FU RS  TO 

Fic.  I  aylpr  Fur  Co. 
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It  Will  Attract  All 
'  Animals  toYourTraps 

Send  25c  in  stamps  for  a 
I  large  trial  bottle.  Guar- 
anteed to  increase  your 
catch  or  money  refunded. 
IT O CRT  will  alBO  send  you 

f  nrr  a  large  Skunk  hunting  picture  in  6  colors. 
B  .      .         "The  Unwelcome  Surprise"  and  our  latest 
price  lists.   You  get  full  value  for  Furs  when  you  ship  ub. 
No  charges  tor  Setting  as  We  are  Direct  Buyers. 
UNITED  STATES  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  M.  2  I  I  N.  First  St.,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUT 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
Mink.  SKnnK.  Pottum.  MttsKrat. 
and  all  other  Fart,  Hides  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
plngTag*.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY. 
Oept.  26  **•  Louie,  mot 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 
°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

145  ElmSI..Quir.cr,IIL 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business.  We  are  care- 
ful to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  persons. 


A  Cousin  Crop  to  Cotton 


Continued  Prom  Page  904 


ever,  the  cottonseed  oil  commands 
a  higher  market  price  than  does  soy 
bean  oil,  so  that  the  adulteration  of 
the  former  product  decreases  its 
value,  the  buyer  paying  a  higher 
price  than  the  true  worth  of  the  oil. 
Rigid  feed  and  oil  inspection  will 
soon  locate  and  punish  the  trans- 
gressors. 

It  is  up  to  the  soy  bean  and  the 
farmers  who  grow  it  whether  the 
industry  will  kick  out  of  the  traces 
and  go  after  the  scalp  of  the  cotton 
crop.  Southern  farmers  who  raise 
cotton  are  annually  suffering  severe 
losses  due  to  the  ravages  of  the  boll 
weevil,  whose  boundary  of  activity 
has  now  extended  as  far  north  as 
Macon,  Georgia.  The  soy  bean  is 
boll-weevil  proof.  Furthermore,  it 
is  a  crop  which  pays  even  on  thin 


land,  while  it  is  an  active  and  effi- 
cient soil  improver.  It  merits  a  po- 
sition at  least  as  the  right  bower  of 
the  cotton  crop. 

The  average  farmer  who  raises  soy 
beans  can  also  manufacture  his  own 
supply  of  meal.  A  combination  hand 
and  power  grinding  mill  suitable  for 
the  reduction  of  the  beans  into  meal 
will  cost  about  $15.  Due  to  the  oil 
content  of  the  beans,  the  grower  will 
have  to  use  two  parts  of  corn  to  one 
part  of  beans  in  his  grinding  opera- 
tions, as  otherwise  his  mill  will  gum 
up  and  be  unavailable  for  service.  A 
practically  balanced  grain  ration 
will  result,  as  the  corn  will  provide 
plenty  of  carbohydrates  and  some 
fat,  while  the  beans  will  supply  an 
abundance  of  protein  and  fat.  The 
cows  will  moo  with  pleasure  and  the 
bean  business  will  be  exploited. 


A  Successful  Farmers'  Exchange 


Continued  Fro 
business  as  a  unit.  These  organiza- 
tions buy  in  large  quantities  and  car- 
lots,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in 
lowering  the  cost  price  and  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation.  In  one 
neighborhood  two  carloads  of  oats 
have  been  shipped  from  Iowa,  re- 
cently, resulting  in  a  savings  of  $100 
a  car  to  the  farmers.  Hay  is  being 
shipped  here  from  Kansas  farmers 
at  a  saving  of  from  $30  to  $40  per  car. 
Relatively  as  large  savings  have  been 
made  on  other  articles  making  up 
the  $25,000  worth  of  products  that 
members  bought  and  sold  thru  this 
organization  last  season.  On  stock 
and  seed  these  savings  are  not  so 
easily  determined;  however,  one  of 
the  more  important  aids  is  that  the 
purchaser  of  stock  and  seed  gets 
what  he  wants,  when  he  wants  it,  at 
the  lowest  possible  price,  there  be- 
ing no  middlemen  to  pay.  Each  mem- 
ber has  saved  an  average  of  33  cents 
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on  each  dollar  spent,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  satisfaction  of  direct  selling. 

This  organization  has  succeeded 
only  by  carefully  regarding  the  pit- 
falls of  so  many  unsuccessful  co- 
operative schemes,  and  using  sys- 
tems which  eliminate  them;  such  as 
giving  each  member  an  equal  amount 
of  service,  privilege,  voting  power, 
the  opportunity  to  derive  benefits,  al- 
lowing limited  trade,  charging  no 
commissions,  trading  directly,  involv- 
ing no  risk  by  handling  money  or 
products  as  an  organization;  and, 
most  important,  makes  it  impossible 
for  a  member  to  be  dishonest  with- 
out detection  and  punishment.  This 
successful  work  has  opened  a  great 
future  for  the  producers  of  pure-bred 
livestock  and  better  farm  seed.  As 
an  organization,  it  finds  the  market 
for  both  the  producer  and  the  pur- 
chaser, and  thus  is  promoting  the 
production  of  the  best  the  farmers  of 
Missouri  can  afford. 


Profitable  Pork  Pointers 
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as  per  directions.  See  that  head, 
ears  and  flanks  are  well  sprayed. 

Sleeping  quarters  must  be  kept 
clean.  Sprinkle  floor  and  bedding 
with  kerosene. 

This  treatment  should  be  repeated 
every  two  weeks  until  lice  disappear, 
then  repeat  every  five  to  six  weeks 
to  keep  down  infection. 

In  addition  to  keeping  stock  free 
of  lice,  dipping  at  regular  intervals 
aids  greatly  in  preventing  diseases. 

Worm  Remedies 

IF  HOGS  are  to  make  the  greatest 
profit  they  must  be  kept  free 
from  worms.  Hogs  become  infested 
with  worms  by  taking  them  up  with 
food  and  drink.  Hence,  well-drained, 
clean  lots  reduce  opportunity  for 
them  to  become  infested.  It  is  best 
to  keep  a  good  worm  preventive 
before  them  at  all  times.  Any  tested 
commercial  remedy  may  be  used, 
but  the  following  preparation  is  very 
successful:  Air-slaked  lime,  2  parts; 
salt,  2  parts;  charcoal,  2  parts,  and 
pulverized  copperas,  1  part. 

Where  the  herd  is  badly  infested, 
use  for  each  100  pounds  of  shoat 
8  grains  santonin  and  6  grains 
calomel  thoroly  mixed  with  a  thin 
slop.  Let  the  shoats  miss  the  even- 
ing feed,  and  give  them  a  treatment 
in  place  of  the  morning  feed.  If 
necessary,  repeat  in  one  week. 

Rape  for  Grazing 

RAPE  is  a  vigorous  grower,  fur- 
nishing an  immense  amount  of 
excellent  grazing  during  practically 
every  month  of  the  year.  However, 
it  requires  rich  land;  so  it  will  pay 
to  make  heavy  applications  of  ma- 
nure or  fertilizer  before  sowing. 
Rape  may  be  seeded    almost  any 


month  in  the  Southern  States,  but 
for  winter  grazing  it  is  generally 
seeded  in  the  early  fall.  It  should 
be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
pounds  per  acre  in  the  drill,  or  from 
five  to  six  pounds  per  acre  broadcast. 

Allow  the  rape  to  become  well 
rooted  before  turning  the  stock  on 
it  to  graze,  else  the  young  plants 
will  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  It 
may  be  safely  grazed  fifty  days  after 
planting,  or  in  even  less  time  on 
good  rich  land;  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  plants  are  not  grazed 
too  closely.  A  good  plan  is  to  divide 
the  field  into  two  patches  and  graze 
these  alternately,  allowing  one  patch 
to  make  new  growth  while  the  other 
is  being  grazed. 

One  good  acre  of  rape  will  graze 
fifteen  head  of  hogs  for  a  period  of 
three  months. 

Care  of  Brood  Sows 

THE  way  a  sow  is  handled  before 
farrowing  has  much  to  do  with 
the  value  of  her  litter.  The  sow 
does  best  when  she  is  kept  in  healthy 
condition  but  is  not  allowed  to  be- 
come too  fat.  Heavy  corn  feeding 
makes  sows  fat,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  produce  large,  healthy  pigs. 
For  this  reason,  breeding  stock  must 
be  separated  from  fattening  pigs  if 
best  results  are  secured.  Feeds  that 
produce  bone  and  muscle  are  best. 
Any  one  of  the  following  rations, 
supplemented  by  alfalfa  hay  in  the 
rack,  will  give  good  results: 

1,  corn,  1  part;  shorts,  1  part.  2, 
corn,  5  parts;  shorts,  3  parts;  oil 
meal,  1  part.  3,  corn,  3  parts; 
shorts,  4  parts;  tankage,  1  part.  4, 
corn,  8  parts;  tankage,  1  part.  5, 
corn,  1  part;  ground  oats,  1  part; 
shorts,  1  part.  6,  ground  barley,  1 
part;  ground  oats,  1  part. 


Scrub  Sire  Never  Pays 

QUALITY  becomes  more  essen- 
tial to  profit  in  livestock  farm- 
ing each  season.  When  labor,  land, 
and  feed  were  cheap  it  was  possible 
to  realize  a  profit  on  livestock  of  an 
inferior  grade,  but  with  the  present 
high  cost  of  these  production  factors 
and  a  constant  discrimination  on  the 
market  against  the  "scrub,"  it  has 
become  evident  that  the  greatest 
profit  can  be  expected  only  from  live- 
stock of  good  quality.  It  may  be 
possible  for  the  feeder  or  dealer  to 
make  a  profit  on  inferior  livestock 
if  he  is  able  to  buy  it  sufficiently 
cheap  and  sell  quickly,  but  usually 
some  one  has  not  realized  the  great- 
est possible  profit  when  a  "scrub" 
goes  to  maiket.  If  it  is  not  the 
feeder,  it  is  the  man  who  produced 
the  animal. 

At  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  lambs  sired  by  a 
$30  mutton  ram  and  out  of  Western 
ewes  weighed  2.54  pounds  more  at 
three  months  of  age  than  lambs  out 
of  the  same  kind  of  ewes  by  a 
"scrub"  ram  weighed  at  four  months. 
The  well-bred  lambs  were  ready  for 
market  a  month  earlier,  they  ate 
only  about  one-half  as  much  feed, 
and  they  sold  for  nearly  $3  more  per 
hundred  than  did  the  lambs  by  the 
inferior  ram. 

Just  recently  two  Utah  ranchmen 
are  reported  to  have  sold  their  cattle 
on  the  same  market  on  the  same 
day.  Both  used  the  same  amount  of 
national  forest  range  per  head  and 
paid  the  same  grazing  fee.  One  had 
used  good  bulls  to  produce  his  cat- 
tle, the  other  had  not.  The  good 
cattle  brought  $40  per  head  more 
than  the  poor  cattle. 

Whether  the  livestock  is  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  or  horses,  the  good  ones 
are  appreciated  when  sold  and  con- 
sequently bring  higher  prices  and 
normally  yield  greater  return.  The 
most  practical  means  of  improve- 
ment is  thru  the  use  of  good  sires, 
for  the  male  may  become  the  parent 
of  from  forty  to  100  animals  each 
year. 

Mississippi  Silage  Cattle 

BY  MARKETING  a  carload  of  cat- 
tle in  St.  Louis,  the  best  five  of 
which  brought  the  fancy  price  of 
$9.25  a  hundredweight  and  set  a  new 
record  for  Mississippi  cattle,  E.  R. 
Lloyd,  director  of  the  Mississippi 
A.  and  M.  College  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, has  demonstrated  that  Missis- 
sippi can  grow  and  feed  cattle  that 
can  compete  with  the  best. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  comments 
on  these  cattle  by  the  head  buyer  of 
one  of  the  big  packing  companies, 
who  spoke  very  highly  of  them,  stat- 
ing that  their  quality  was  "good 
enough  to  class  with  anybody's  cat- 
tle and  the  dressing-out  qualities  all 
that  any  one  could  hope  for."  He 
complimented  Director  Lloyd  and 
H.  K.  Gayle,  who  had  looked  closely 
after  the  feeding,  on  their  work, 
stated  that  the  Mississippi  A.  and  M. 
College  was  a  close  competitor  in 
cattle  feeding  with  the  leaders  in  the 
line. 

The  first  lot  which  sold  for  $9.25  a 
hundredweight,  the  highest  price 
ever  brought  by  cattle  from  this 
State,  was  fed  one  part  corn  and  cob 
meal  and  two  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
with  corn  silage  as  roughage.  These 
cattle  averaged  505  pounds  when  put 
on  feed  Nov.  15,  1915,  and  have  gained 
261  pounds  a  head. 

The  second  lot,  which  brought 
$9.15  a  hundredweight,  received  equal 
parts  cottonseed  meal  and  chopped 
corn,  with  silage  as  the  roughage, 
and  increased  from  450  to  732  pounds 
since  November  15,  gaining  282 
pounds  per  head.  The  other  three 
lots  of  five  head  each  were  slightly 
lower  in  weight,  and  brought  some- 
what lower  prices;  all  of  these,  how- 
ever, made  excellent  gains  during 
the  feeding  period. 

Less  all  shipping  expenses,  com- 
missions and  other  charges,  the  car- 
load netted  the  Station  $1,489.02 
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Political  Issues 

that  Affect  the  Producer 


The  Necessity  for  Prepared- 
ness for  Peace 

WHEN  the  European  war  is  ended 
and  the  conditions  which  protect 
American  producers  even  more 
effectively  than  a  protective  tariff  have 
ceased  to  exist,  then  will  come  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Twenty  mil- 
lion women  in  Europe  have  gone  into 
occupations  formerly  reserved  almost  ex- 
clusively for  men.  An  immense  army  of 
labor  must  be  provided  with  work.  The 
military  organization  in  Europe  now  con- 
trols peaceful  occupations  and  this  condi- 
tion will  necessarily  continue.  One  com- 
bination of  countries  will  not  trade  with 
the  other  combination.  Each  set  will  pro- 
duce stuff  to  sell.  America  is  the  open 
market.  It  is  a  fool's  paradise  in  which 
we  live,  if  we  do  not  look  forward  and  see 
this  approaching  danger. 

Manufacturers  of  products  and  the 
producers  on  the  farms  of  Europe  and 
South  America  will  seek  the  rich  Ameri- 
can market  and  force  us  down  to  their 
level  in  price,  unless  we  are  prepared. 

On  this  issue  the  two  political  parties 
are  absolutely  and  clearly  divided. 

The  Republican  party  stands  for  the 
protection  of  the  American  producer  and 
the  American  laboring  man,  while  the 
Democratic  party  says  there  is  no  need  of 
protection,  and  the  bars  should  be  down 
for  the  coming  of  our  competitors. 

Government  Expenses 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic congress  are  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  two  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Appropriations  have  been  increased 
four-fold  since  the  Democratic  critics  at- 
tacked the  Republican  administration  for 
the  "billion  dollar  congress." 

Preparedness  for  defense  does  not  con- 
stitute a  large  item  in  this  appropriation. 
Take  away  the  item  for  preparedness,  and 
the  Democratic  administration  has  in- 
creased expenses  of  the  Government  over 
the  last  Republican  administration  twen- 
ty-three per  cent  a  year. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  also 
created  over  thirty  thousand  more  offices 
and  provided  numerous  beards  and  commis- 
sions, places  in  which  to  put  Democratic 
politicians. 

On  this  issue  there  is  a  clear  division 
between  the  two  parties. 

The  Republican  party  stands  for  de- 


creased appropriations,  doing  away  with 
the  pork  barrel,  the  establishment  of  the 
budget  system,  and  efficient  government 
everywhere. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  especially  strong  on  this 
subject  of  taxation  and  expenditures,  and 
his  record  is  such  that  it  commands  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  Mr.  Wilson's 
record  is  made  up  of  extravagance,  Pork 
Barrel,  and  two  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Farm  Credit  Law 

Yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  country 
for  a  system  of  farm  credits  that  would 
enable  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  to  se- 
cure a  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  inter-  , 
est,  the  last  congress  passed  a  measure 
which  in  no  way  meets  the  desires  of  the 
farmer. 

It  is  bound  up  in  red  tape,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  understand,  and  is  made  just 
as  unworkable  as  any  law  can  be  made  and 
still  retain  the  form  of  promise. 

Keeping  Us  Out  of  War 

The  Democratic  party  boasts  that 
President  Wilson  "kept  us  out  of  war." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  refusal  of  other 
countries  to  antagonize  us  further  has 


kept  us  out  of  war.  No  nation  in  Europe 
could  be  forced  to  take  a  position  that 
would  mean  hostility  from  the  United 
States. 

Into  Mexico,  the  President  has  twice 
sent  an  army  of  invasion,  the  first  time 
for  a  trifling  excuse. 

If  Mexico  had  fought  back,  we  would 
have  been  in  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
has  refused  to  protect  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  has  calmly  permitted 
hundreds  of  American  men  to  be  killed  and 
women  outraged. 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  which 
everyone  who  knows  conditions  in  Mex- 
ico will  confirm. 

Arbitration 

The  Republican  party  stands  for  the 
principle  of  arbitration  as  the  right  way  to 
settle  disputes.  Mr.  Hughes  has  plainly 
stated  that  reason  and  justice  should  pre- 
vail, not  force.  With  the  object  of  get- 
ting votes  at  the  election  this  time,  the 
Democratic  party,  in  the  Adamson  bill, 
has  taken  the  opposite  ground,  the  only 
excuse  being  the  political  exigency.  The 
Democrats  say  they  prevented  the  strike 
by  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  bill. 
Unless  arbitration  is  established,  the 
trouble  is  merely  postponed.  They  could 
just  as  easily  have  prevented  the  strike  by 
passing  an  arbitration  law  as  by  surren- 
dering to  the  demands  of  one  side  and 
placing  a  burden  of  increased  expense 
upon  the  country. 

This  expense  will  be  borne  at  the  end  by 
the  working  man  and  the  farmer,  for  they 
eventually  pay  the  freight. 

Mr.  Hughes 

The  record  of  Mr.  Hughes  is  such  that 
it  appeals  to  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

He  saved  holders  of  insurance  policies 
millions  of  dollars  and  probably  prevented 
eventual  bankruptcy  of  insurance  com- 
panies. 

As  Governor  of  New  York,  he  was 
fearless  and  successful  in  his  fight  for 
honest,  forward  measures. 

His  position  is  always  clear,  his  judg- 
ment sound  and  his  actions  quick. 

Against  him  is  a  policy  which  is  de- 
scribed by  its  author  as  one  of  "watchful 
waiting,"  which  is  sometimes  character- 
ized by  the  public  as  "weakly  wabbling." 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 
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WANT  ADS 

products,  your 


Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  llnd  (arm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST^^ZU^ 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO  £oyc?ecpo:: 

600-5 H  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-614  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chl- 
cago,  111.   


HELP  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  MEN— WOMEN  WANTED. 
Government  Jobs.  $75.00  to  $150.00  month. 
Write  Immediately  for  list  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dep't  PUS, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Poyre  Co..   500-514   N.    Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

NO  STRIKE:  8  HOUR  DAY.  MEN  EVERY- 
where.  Firemen,  Brakemen.  Baggagemen, 
$1'J0.  Colored  Porters,  experience  unnecessary. 
850  Railway  Bureau.  East  St.  Louis.  111.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT  A 
tallormade  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your 
friends?  Then  write  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  421,  Chicago,  and  get  beautiful  sam- 
ples, styles  and  a  wonderful  offer.   


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
enssian  Co.,  Dept.   22.  St.   Louis.  Mo.  


AGENTS  TO  SELL  MEN'S  HATS  DIRECT 
from  the  Factory.  Send  for  Catalog.  S.  S.  & 
G.   Hat   Manufacturing  Co.,   Morristown,  New 

Jersey. 


PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Pey!on  Nurseries.  Boonville.  Mo.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $900,000,000 
In  new  wealth  added  In  1915.  Enormous  crops 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average,  36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta, 
28.75  bushels  per  acre  In  Saskatchewan,  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  In  Manitoba.  Taxes  average 
$24  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, includes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments. Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty, 
good  climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated 
lands  from  $35,  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees your  land  and  water  titles.  Balance, 
after  first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen 
years,  with  interest  at  6%:  privileges  of  pay- 
ing in  full  any  time.  Before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for 
Itself.  We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  im- 
provements in  certain  districts,  with  no 
security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Ready-made  farms  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  Loans  for  livestock.  In 
defined  districts  after  one  year's  occupation, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of 
$1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul- 
tivated. Our  interests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta. Canada. 


"GO  SOUTH.  YOUNG  MAN."  WHERE 
onportunity  awaits  you.  Cheap  lands  and  la- 
bor, good  neighbors,  churches,  schools.  Fine 
roads  year  round.  Convenient  markets  and 
transportation.  Delightful  climate.  Bargains 
in  large  or  small  farms,  improved  or  unim- 
proved. Illustrated  booklet  free.  W.  A.  John- 
son, Drawer  96.   Pineora,  Ga.   


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it 
with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  III. 


FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  III. 


FLORIDA— PICTURESQUE  8-ACRE  HIGH 
lake  front;  5-room  dwelling;  adjoins  city;  or- 
anges, pecans,  peaches,  bananas,  beautiful  oak 
shade;  price  $1,200.  George  Colburn,  Lake 
City.  Fla. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de- 
gcrlptlon.     D.  F.   Bush.   Minneapolis.  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7,000  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  509  Farmers' 
Exchange,   Denver.  Coin.  


FOR  SALE 

AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS— A  PRACTICAL 
guaranteed  Vuleanlzer  for  casings  and  tubes. 
Write  for  circular.  The  L.  H.  R.  Co.,  Rock 
Island,  III. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
Muzzles.  25  cents  each.  M.  Goss  &  Son, 
Wellington,  Ohio,    j  A  

FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  PRICE  LIST 
free.  AIho  ferret  muzzles  25c  each.  Bert 
■wall,   Wellington,  Ohio.  


WE  SELL  FERRETS,  DOGS,  MINK, 
skunks,  lllg  profit  in  raising  fur.  Tarman, 
Qulncy,  1'enna.  


(DON  HOUNDS,  BIRD  DOGS,  PIT  GAMES, 
Cornish    games.     Write    me.      Walter  Odom, 

Durant,  Miss. 


Hearts  of  the  Hills 


Continued  From  rage  916 


her.  Trudy's  mother  was  dead,  and 
she  was  much  alone,  and  roamed  at 
her  will  among  the  hills.  Her  father 
knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  books, 
and  when  Trudy  had  once  mentioned 
those  of  Miss  Andrews,  he  had  said: 

"See  here,  lass,  let's  have  none  of 
that.  Don't  you  talk  to  me  about 
education.  Hit  hain't  nachel.  Hit's 
ruinin'  the  country.  No,  we  hain't 
gwinter  have  no  sech  trash  as  books. 
Now,  mind,  don't  name  hit  a'gln,  an' 
don't  let  me  ketch  you  with  no  sich 
foolishness." 

Trudy's  uncles  were  like  him,  and 
her  brother  Bert  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent.    Perhaps    her    father  was 


right;  only  Lutie,  the  little  lame  boy 
who  could  never  work,  who  had  no 
friend  but  herself,  and  no  depend- 
ence but  Granny,  surely  he  must  be 
taught! 

Granny  listened  at  the  door  before 
she  opened  it.  There  was  no  sound 
from  within.  Then  she  lifted  the 
latch  and  entered.  Her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  child  seated  quietly  be- 
side her  fire,  but  she  spoke  no  word. 
The  child's  eyes  were  wide  and  his 
face  was  white. 

Further  chapters  of  this  interest- 
ing story  will  appear  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business.  Do 
not  fail  to  read  it  to  the  end. 


Cooperation  in  Buying 


THE  members  of  the  several  farm 
improvement  associations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Willcox,  Arizona,  have  re- 
cently purchased  a  carload  of  cement 
at  a  saving  of  $300  on  the  car.  With 
this  amount  thirty  pit  silos  will  be 
constructed  under  the  direction  of 
Farm  Advisor  Paschall.  These  silos 
will  yield  about  1,800  tons  of  feed,  of 
which,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
600  to  900  tons  would  have  been 
wasted'  or  imperfectly  consumed  by 
the  animals.  This  feed  will  be 
worth  at  a  conservative  estimate 
$7,200,  and  can  be  usqd  to  feed  about 
G00  head  of  cattle  with  a  value  of 
$18,000.  Many  of  these  cattle  will 
be  poor  old  cows  which  ordinarily 
would  die  off  during  the  winter  for 
lack  of  feed  and  care,  but  under 
these  conditions  will  be  enabled  to 
drop  a  calf  and  probably  will  be 
worth  selling  for  meat  themselves. 
If  the  farmers  had  not  been  able  to 
purchase  this  carload  of  cement  at 
the  saving  mentioned,  it  is  doubtful 


whether  they  would  have  bought  any 
cement  at  all,  in  which  case  few,  if 
any,  silos  would  have  been  construct- 
ed with  their  consequent  great  saving. 
What  these  silos  will  be  worth  to  the 
farmers  and  business  men  of  Will- 
cox over  a  period  of  years  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate.  Many  farmers 
will  feed  dairy  cows  instead  of  beef 
cattle,  and  the  putting  in  of  the  silos 
will  doubtless  mean  the  putting  in 
of  many  more  in  subsequent  years 
with  the  consequent  larger  feeding 
of  beef  and  dairy  cattle.  Not  only 
will  the  feed  be  better  utilized,  but 
the  manure  secuifed  by  keeping  the 
cattle  in  corrals  while  being  fed  will 
help  to  enrich  the  soil,  and  it  should 
be  understood  that  by  means  of  the 
pit  silos  feed  produced  in  years  of 
abundant  rainfall  can  be  held  over 
until  the  years  when  rain  and  feed 
are  scarce.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
estimate  the  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars which  will  accrue  to  northern 
Cochise  County  thru  this  one  thing 
alone. 


Brewery  Slops  for  Cattle 


TO  A  FARMER  who  asks  about 
brewery  slop  for  feeding  cows, 
Dr.  R.  H.  Williams,  Animal  Husband- 
man of  the  University  of  Arizona  Ag- 
ricultural Experimental  Station, 
writes:  You  must  have  a  some- 
what concentrated  slop  if  you  are 
using  only  four  to  six  gallons,  or 
forty  to  fifty  pounds  per  day.  It  is 
true  that  many  dairy  cows  are  fed 
on  distillery  slop  and  some  of  them 
get  little  other  food.  In  many  places 
the  city  boards  of  health  have 
stopped  the  practice  of  feeding  ex- 
clusively on  slop.  They  claim  that 
this  fermented  and  partly  soured 
food  is  not  conducive  to  health  and 
produces  an  inferior  quality  of  milk. 
It  is  admitted  that  cows  fed  with 
brewery  slop  give  only  milk  that  is 
very  white  in  color,  and  certain  phys- 
iological changes  are  produced  in 
the  animals.  They  remain  in  fairly 
good  condition,  but  they  become 
weak  and  very  subject  to  injury.  It 
has  also  been  noted  that  the  linings 
of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  tract 
become  very  soft  and  are  frequently 
broken.  If  a  person  kills  an  animal 
that  has  been  fed  on  this  food  he 
will  find  it  quite  easy  to  force  his 
fingers  thru  the  walls  of  the  stom- 
ach or  the  intestines. 

Distinctively  slop  is  very  watery, 
containing  approximately  six  pounds 
of  dry  matter  for  100  pounds  fed. 
This  dry  matter  is  not  all  digested, 
and  you  would  probably  require 
fully  300  pounds  of  the  thin  slop  to 
feed  a  cow  daily.  This  is  what  is 
given  steers  and  cows  in  such  feed- 
ing centers  as  Peoria,  Illinois,  or 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  I  take  it,  however,  that 
your  feed  is  very  much  drier  than 
this  thin  slop,  and  you  can  probably 
haul  it  in  a  wagon  box,  hence  it  is 
probably  richer  food.  This  by-prod- 
uct varies  considerably  with  the 
grains  used  in  the  making  of  the 
liquor,  and  with  the  amount  of  water 
it  contains,  so  that  one  must  study 
the  product  made  by  each  manu- 
facturing concern  in  order  to  feed  it 


intelligently.  It  corresponds  closely 
with  wheat  bran  in  feeding  qualities 
and  is  especially  suitable  for  feeding 
along  with  a  ration  such  as  silage, 
sorghums  and  grain.  It  has  some- 
what more  protein  and  fat  than 
bran,  but  is  more  deficient  in  car- 
bohydrates and  concentrated  ma- 
terial. On  this  account  it  makes  a 
splendid  ration  for  balancing  a  food 
deficient  in  protein.  I  should  not 
advise  you,  however,  to  attempt  to 
feed  distillery  slop  alone,  but  you 
would  do  well  to  use  some  coarse 
fodder,  such  as  sudan  grass,  and 
probably  some  grains,  to  balance 
it.  One  would  find  that  rolled  barley 
would  make  a  better  food  for  bal- 
ancing alfalfa  than  brewers'  grains. 
Where  commercial  feeding  at  the 
large  distilleries  has  been  practised 
they  feed  about  three  pounds  of  cot- 
ton seed  meal  and  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  straw  daily  to  balance  the 
ration.  Such  a  feed  makes  rapid 
gains  in  cattle. 

Controlling  the 

Hessian  Fly 

THAT  the  Hessian  fly  can  be  suc- 
cessfully controlled  by  practi- 
cal methods  has  been  demonstrated 
in  Harvey  County,  Kansas. 

Under  the  leadership  of  F.  P 
Lane,  County  Agent  for  the  Harvey 
County  Farm  Bureau,  a  large  num 
ber  of  farmers  were  organized  last 
summer  and  fall  to  fight  the  fly 
Methods  of  control  advocated  by  Mr. 
Lane  were  those  devised  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Ento 
mology  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricul 
tural  College — to  thoroly  prepare 
the  seed  bed,  destroy  the  volunteer 
wheat,  and  plant  on  or  about  the 
fly-free  date,  which  in  Harvey 
County  is  October  8  or  9.  A  large 
per  cent  of  the  wheat  acreage  of 
the  county  was  planted  according  to 
these  directions,  altho  the  weather 
conditions  hindered  the  work  con- 
siderably. 
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WANT  ADS  .  I 
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hooks  AND  MAGAZINES 

$550.00  CLEAR.  IN  90  DAYS.  IF  YOU 
want  to  know  how  to  make  It,  write  us  quick. 
We  need  high-grade  lepresentatlves  for  the 
one  book  that  tells  how  to  make  farming  Day 
—SUCCESSFUL  FARMING.  Covers  -every 
phase  of  agriculture.  Prepared  by  37  loading 
authorities  on  farming,  fruit-growing  and 
stock-raising.  Full  of  money-making  plans, 
facts  and  ideas.  Fully  Illustrated.  Remark- 
ably low  price.  Easy  to  show  any  farmer 
fruit-grower,  or  stock-raiser  how  this  book 
helps  him  make  more  money.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  large  profit.  No  capital  re- 
quired. Sample  book  and  particulars  free. 
Universal  House,  506  Winston  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia^ . 

_ FORD  JOKE  BOOK,  VOLUME  2.  48  PAGES 
Illustrated  10c.    Richard  Lavery,  Asbury  Park, 

New  Jersey. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted.  Including  thos* 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  aa 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Bvana  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


GINSENG    FOB  SALE 

GINSENG  FOR  SALE;  SEED  AND 
plants;  at  bargain  prices;  write  for  price  list 
and     free     literature.       Oswald  Watermann, 

Washington,  Mo. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  mak* 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W  D. 
Royce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 
I  lllnols. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES;  10  HEIF- 
ers  and  2  bulls.  5  weeks  old;  nicely  marked. 
$20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere, 
l-'.dgewood.   Farm.    Whitewater  Wis. 


POULTRY  PAPER 

•  POULTRY  PAPER.  44-124  PAGE  PERIODI- 
cal,  up  to  date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know 
about  care  and  management  of  poultry,  for 
pleasure  or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents. 
Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  216,  .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POULT^ » 


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
ror  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Royce 
en.,    ;i0<i-,-,14    N.    Dearborn    St..    Chicago.  Ill 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIHDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
600-514   N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago  III 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W  D.   Bt  yce  Co..   500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago,  III. 


I.!!.!!!!!;!!!!!"!!!"! "' """" 

|  SELL— 

1  EXCHANGE— 

i 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  jii 

machinery,     poultry,     farm  j 

tools,    implements,    anything  j;i 

and  everything  needed  by  the  jii 

hundred  thousand  prosperous  jjj 

farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  |i 
ing  Business  every  week, 

1  EASILY— 
1  QVICKJLy— 
1  CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  jii 

jv        columns.    The  cost  is  low —  ji; 

results    come    quickly    and  jii 

surely.   Readers  of  this  mag-  E 

azine    are    prosperous,    sue-  jii 

cessful,  trustworthy — just  the  jii 

sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  jii 

with.  1 

::::  r 

;.|      Write  us  about  what  you  have  jii 

ilil  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  j 

iiij  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all  j 

iiii  the  information.    We  will  prepare  jii 

iiij  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad-  j|| 

;iil  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address  jii 
iiii  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 

:iij  500-514   North   Dearborn   Street,  jii 
Chicago,  111. 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::*:] 
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Teaching  Young  Girls  to  Cook 

Some  of  the  Funny  "Stunts"  of  Which  Some  of  Them  Were  Guilty 


A TEACHER  of  cookery  always  meets  with 
funny  and  various  experiences  wherever  she 
may  be  located.  It  seems  that  women,  and 
particularly  girls,  are  apt  to  make  unaccountable 
mistakes  along  the  very  line  in  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  most  efficient. 

When  I  first  started  to  teach  cooking  I  was  ap- 
palled to  see  how  ignorant  the  average  college 
girl  was.  I  had  several  interesting  classes  in  a 
select  woman's  college  in  the  Middle  West,  and  it 
seemed  that  I  learned  something  new  from  them 
every  day. 

For  instance,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "What  is 
bacon?"  I  received  this  astounding  answer:  "Ba- 
con is  a  meat,  which  is  made  by  a  very  difficult 
process,  in  which  pork  is  used  as  a  foundation.  It  is 
made  of  fat  and  lean  meat,  which  are  pressed 
together  by  machinery."  Of  course,  every  one  who 
knows  will  laugh  and  say,  "That  must  have  been 
a  city-bred  girl.  No  country  girl  could  be  so  ig- 
norant." 

It  is  true  this  bright  answer  was  given  by  a 
girl  born,  reared  and  educated  in  a  big  city,  but 
isn't  such  ignorance  inexcusable,  nevertheless?  It 
almost  seems  impossible  that  a  girl  of  18  years  of 
age,  a  graduate  of  a  city  high  school  and  a  fresh- 
man in  college,  would  think  that  bacon  was  a  manu- 
factured product. 

Very  few  girls  know  the  different  kinds  of  meat. 
One  girl  assured  me  that  "Lamb  was  for  lovers  and 
beef  for  murderers,"  and  that  was  the  only  difference 
she  knew.  When  asked  the  difference  between 
lamb  and  mutton  one  girl  said: 

"Lamb  is  from  lamb,  and  mutton  is  from  lamb 
when  it  is  old."  She  had  the  right  idea  at  least, 
even  if  she  didn't  express  it  according  to  scientific 
terms. 

The  class  in  marketing  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment to  the  grocers  and  butchers  in  the  town.  One 
day  as  I  was  passing  the  market  the  butcher 
called  me  in  and  said,  "I  have  something  funny  to 
tell  you.  You  know  that  pretty  .little  girl  in  the 
red  Tam  o'Shanter;  well,  she  came  in  here  this 
morning  to  get  some  meat.  When  I  asked  her  what 
she  wanted  she  became  confused  and  stammered, 
'Why — why,  really  I  don't  know;  I've  forgotten.' 
I  tried  to  come  to  her  assistance,  and  said,  'Was  it 
pork  you  wanted?'  She  shook  her  head  and  said, 
'No!  I  know  it  wasn't  pork!'  Then 
I  suggested  that  possibly  it  was 
lamb,  but  again  she  shook  *her  head. 
Suddenly  her  eyes  brightened,  and 
she  said,  'Oh!  now  I  know  what  I 
was  to  get — it's  cow-baby!'"  The 
butcher  shook  with  laughter  as  he 
repeated  the  story  to  me,  and,  no 
doubt,  he  had  entertained  all  his  cus- 
tomers the  whole  day  at  the  expense 
of  my  ignorant  college  girl. 

In  the  classroom  many  queer 
things  are  happening  all  the  time. 
Girls  follow  other  girls  Just  as  sheep 
follow  sheep.  I  had  a  splendid  illus- 
tration of  that  one  day.  In  the  lab- 
oratory there  were  large  blue  jars 
labeled  "sugar,"  "salt"  and  "flour" 
in  big  white  letters  that,  could  easily 
be  seen  across  the  room.  On  this 
particular  day  that  I  have  in  mind 
the  class  was  making  chocolate.  One 
girl  measured  out  what  she  thought 
was  sugar  and  passed  the  jar  around 
the  class.  Each  of  the  twenty-four 
girls  in  turn  helped  herself  to  the 
contents  of  the  Jar.  The  chocolate 
making  proceeded.  As  the  process 
was  almost  completed  some  guests 
came  to  visit  the  class,  and  I  invited 
them  to  stay  and  sample  the  choco- 
late. Two  trays  were  neatly  pre- 
pared, and  our  guests  beamed  appro- 
val upon  the  girls  serving  them.  I 
was  talking  to  the  guests  as  they 
lifted  the  spoons  to  their  lips,  and 
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imagine  my  surprise  when  they  hastily  put  the 
spoons  dowii  and  made  wry  faces.  I  exclaimed, 
"What  is  the  matter,  ladies?"  They  said,  "Oh,  it's 
nothing  but  salt!"  The  class  was  so  chagrined 
over  its  careless  mistake  that  each  one  made  it 
her  own  responsibility  to  look  at  the  label  on  the 
jars  thereafter. 

Sometimes  girls  pay  no  heed  to  what  is  said  to 
them.  One  day  I  was  called  out  of  the  classroom 
just  as  the  class  was  frying  doughnuts.  Before  I 
left  I  called  the  girls'  attention  to  a  jar  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  with  which  they  were  to  cover  the 
doughnuts.  When  I  returned  the  doughnuts  were 
heaped  on  dishes  and  looked  very  appetizing  with 
their  white  coat  of  sugar.  The  doughnuts  were 
passed  around  the  class  and  then  each  girl  simul- 
taneously took  a  bite  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  dainty 
morsel,  but  with  one  accord  each  girl  jumped  up 
and  ran  to  the  water  tank  exclaiming,  "Oh!  Oh!" 
After  quiet  was  restored  I  said,  "Girls,  where  did 
you  get  the  powdered  sugar  for  the  doughnuts?" 
They  showed  me  the  jar,  which  contained  a  strong 
alkali  which  we  used  in  washing  the  sinks.  The 
girls  had  been  so  busy  frying  the  doughnuts  that 
they  had  not  heeded  my  directions,  and  conse- 
quently when  one  girl  went  to  another  table  and 
used  the  contents  of  that  jar  every  other  girl  fol- 
lowed suit. 

Few  girls  can  break  an  egg  and  separate  the 
white  from  the  yolk.  I  always  had  great  difficulty 
in  teaching  them  to  have  confidence  in  themselves. 
After  one  girl  had  learned  to  do  this  she  had  a 
recipe  before  her  which  said  "1  egg."  She  looked 
so  puzzled  that  I  went  to  her  desk  to  see  if  I  could 
be  of  assistance.  She  looked  up  and  said,  "Do  I 
use  both  sides  of  this  egg?" 

We  were  making  mocha  frosting  one  day  and  for 
this  frosting  we  needed  one-half  cup  coffee  infu- 
sion. .  One  girl  surprised  us  all  by  asking,  "Shall 
I  add  the  coffee  confusion  now?"  It  is  needless 
to  say  there  was  a  little  real  confusion  for  a  few 
minutes. 

I  always  made  it  a  point  to  have  each  girl  pick 
and  dress  a  fowl  some  time  during  her  course.  So 
many  women  of  mature  years  are  unable  to  prepare 
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a  fowl  from  start  to  finish  for  the  table.  What  I 
am  about  to  tell  you  may  sound  a  little  far-fetched, 
but  it's  really  a  true  tale.  After  a  lecture  on  pre- 
paring fowl  one  girl  stayed  after  class  to  see  me. 
She  seemed  distressed  and  worried.  She  said,  "Do 
you  mean  that  the  insides  of  a  chicken  and  tur- 
key should  be  taken  out  before  they  are  roasted?" 
"Why,  certainly,"  I  replied,  a  little  surprised  at 
such  a  seemingly  foolish  question.  And  then,  see- 
ing that  the  girl  still  lingered  at  my  desk  as  if 
wishing  to  say  more,  I  asked,  "Why  do  you  ask? 
Didn't  you  know  that  before?"  and  she  said,  "No, 
I  didn't  know  it  and  neither  does  my  mother." 
"What!"  I  exclaimed,  "your  mother  hasn't  been 
cooking  chicken  without  taking  out  the  entrails, 
has  she?"  "Yes,  she  has,"  the  girl  responded,  "and 
that's  probably  why  it  always  made  us  sick  when 
we  had  chicken.  We  haven't  had  chicken  for  a  long 
time  because  we  were  always  so  dreadfully  sick 
and  then,  too,  the  chicken  had  such  a  funny  nasty 
taste! " 

A  funny  nasty  taste!  Or  course  it  had.  I  got 
the  girl  to  tell  me  a  little  of  her  life,  and  I  learned 
her  father  was  a  traveling  man  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  had  traveled  with  him  until  recently, 
when  they  had  taken  a  small  apartment  in  a  near- 
by city,  and  the  inexperienced  mother  was  trying 
her  hand  at  cooking  and  incidentally  trying  to  kill 
her  family  by  feeding  them  chicken  entrails.  That 
evening  I  met  the  girl  coming  in  from  a  walk.  She 
smiled  and  said,  "I  copied  the  lesson  we  had  today 
and  sent  a  copy  to  mother.  She  ought  to  have  a 
good  chicken  for  father  next  Sunday." 

Another  time  in  speaking  of  fat  used  for  frying, 
I  tried  to  impress  it  upon  the  girls  that  only  sweet, 
clean  fat  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  One 
girl  inquired  if  the  same  fat  could  be  used  over 
and  over.  I  said,  "For  a  few  times,  yes,  but  no 
longer  than  that."  After  class  the  same  girl  came 
to  me  and  said,  "I  didn't  want  the  whole  class  to 
know  it,  but  do  you  know  we  use  the  same  kettle 
for  grease  for  frying  without  ever  washing  it  the 
year  round!  It's  a  large  black  kettle  that  mother 
uses  only  for  frying,  and  she  keeps  adding  fat  as  it 
is  needed.  She  washes  it  once  a  year."  It  goes 
without  saying  that  when  that  girl  returned  home 
there  was  a  complete  change  in  her  mother's  system 
of  the  yearly  housecleaning  of  pots  and  kettles. 

The  girls  were  experimenting  in 
cake  baking  one  day.  They  were 
making  breakfast  cakes.  One  recipe 
called  for  "1  cup  coffee,"  which 
meant,  naturally,  the  liquid,  altho 
the  recipe  did  not  indicate  it.  So 
one  girl,  without  using  the  brains 
that  were  given  her,  added  one  cup 
of  coarsely  ground  coffee  to  the  mix- 
ture, and  you  can  well  imagine  the 
result.  Another  girl  was  so  anx- 
ious to  be  sure  and  put  in.  the  baking 
powder — an  ingredient  so  many  be- 
ginners forget — that  she  forgot  all 
about  the  flour. 

Just  before  the  holidays  we  of- 
fered to  teach  some  little  youngsters 
in  the  town  how  to  make  little  cook- 
ies. The  girls  thought  it  would  be 
lots  of  fun  and  it  would  give  them  a 
little  practice  in  teaching. 

The  children  were  delighted  when 
they  found  they  could  add  raisins 
and  nuts  to  the  cookie  dough  if  they 
wished.  Johnny  put  an  extra  por- 
tion of  raisins  in  his  mixture  and 
seemed  in  his  glory  to  think  he  was 
going  to  have  some  raisin  cookies 
to  take  home  to  his  mother.  The 
children  wore  busy  putting  the  cook- 
ies in  the  pan  when  we  noticed  that 
Johnny  was  still  sitting  in  his  chair. 
On  going  over  to  him  we  discovered 
UB  looking  bowl  was  empty.  "Why 
Johnny,"  I  exclaimed,  "where  < 
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you  put  your  cookie  dough?"  "I 
ate  it  up,"  he  quickly  replied.  "It 
will  save  me  the  bother  of  cooking 
it,"  he  added.  In  telling  his  mother 
over  the  phone  of  the  sad  end  of 
Johnny's  cookies,  she  told  me  not  to 
worry,  for  "Johnny  always  did  like 
raw  dough." 

The  college  girls  were  often 
tempted  to  take  a  few  things  on  the 
sly  with  which  to  make  fudge  or 
taffy.  But  they  always  "fessed  up" 
to  it  afterwards,  for  they  said  "It 
never  turned  out  as  we  planned." 
One  girl  took  two  cups  of  sugar  in  a 
little  sewing  bag  to  make  some 
candy.  When,  she  got  to  her  room 
she  saw  little  pieces  of  black  rubber 
all  thru  it,  and  then  she  remembered 
sitting  on  her  couch  the  day  before 
and  cutting  a  couple  of  rubber  bands 
to  tiny  pieces  and  putting  them  in 
the  little  bag  while  talking  aimlessly 
with  her  "roommate. 

Another  time,  a  couple  of  girls 
oversleeping  on  Sunday  morning 
decided  to  try  to  get  a  few  raw  eggs 
from  the  laboratory.  They  would 
have  some  nice  scrambled  eggs  on 
the  chafing  dish,  they  thought. 
While  one  prepared  the  chafing  dish 
and  went  to  borrow  butter  and  milk, 
the  other  went  in  search  of  eggs. 
Luck  was  with  her,  and  she  returned 
with  four  eggs.  The  butter  was 
melted,  the  eggs  were  broken,  when, 
lo!  they  were  found  to  be  hard 
boiled.  The  girls  were  so  disap- 
pointed they  took  them  back  and 
then  told  on  themselves  and  their 
attempted  stolen  breakfast. 

A  proof  that  brains  are  necessary 
in  the  domestic  science  laboratories 
as  well  as  in  the  mathematical  class- 
rooms is  shown  in  this  case:  The 
students  had  been  testing  a  ther- 
mometer in  various  cooking  opera- 
tions and  had  learned  that  it  would 
stand  400  degrees  F.  of  heat.  When 
the  lessons  in  "Home  Nursing"  came 
the  class  was  taught  the  use  of  the 
fever  thermometer.  One  girl  after 
using  the  fever  thermometer  thought 
she  would  sterilize  it  by  plunging  it 
in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  which 
she  well  knew  was  212  degrees  F., 
and  a  fever  thermometer  naturally 


wouldn't  register  as  high  as  boiling 
water.  For  her  want  of  application 
of  brains  she  had  to  pay  the  cost  ol 
another  thermometer.  She  would 
never  be  guilty  of  this  offense 
another  time.  Experience  is  a  great 
teacher. 

A  domestic  science  teacher  is  often 
called  upon  to  meet  emergencies. 
I  remember  one  afternoon  in  particu- 
lar when  my  resources  were  taxed. 
The  president  of  the  college  was  giv- 
ing an  afternoon  tea.  The  lemons 
had  been  forgotten,  and  this  mistake 
was  discovered  at  the  last  minute, 
too  late  to  get  them  from  the  store. 
The  kitchen,  the  icebox,  the  pantry, 
the  cupboards  were  all  scoured,  but 
no  lemon  could  be  found.  "If  I 
could  only  have  one!"  the  president 
said,  as  she  wrung  her  hands  out- 
side the  door  where  her  guests  al- 
ready sat  awaiting  her  arrival  to 
have  their  tea.  She  sent  word  to  me, 
"Can't  you  produce  a  lemon  for  me?" 
I  didn't  have  one  in  the  laboratory 
and  I  couldn't  make  a  lemon,  so 
what  could  I  do?  Suddenly,  I  re- 
membered seeing  a  little  dried-up 
grapefruit  in  the  basement  that 
morning  when  I  was  getting  some 
cooking  supplies.  I  flew  over  to  the 
kitchen,  sent  a  maid  flying  to  the 
basement,  and  when  she  returned  I 
had  a  sharp  knife  with  which  I  cut 
the  grapefruit  in  very  thin  slices.  I 
arranged  them  daintily  on  a  glass 
dish  and  fairly  pushed  the  maid  into 
the  room  where  the  guests  were  al- 
ready being  served  with  tea.  I 
peeked  thru  the  door  and  saw  the 
president's  look  of  relief  and  saw 
each  guest  unsuspectingly  drop  a 
piece  of  lemon  in  her  tea. 

Later  in  the  evening  I  met  the 
president,  who  fondly  smiled  at  me 
and  said,  "You  dear  child,  for  com- 
ing to  my  aid.  You  always  seem  to 
find  lemons,  cloves,  etc.,  when  no 
one  else  can.  The  tea  would  have 
been  absolutely  ruined  if  we  hadn't 
had  the  lemon."  And  realizing  her 
absolute  faith  in  me,  I  said  nothing, 
and  she  does  not  know  to  this  day — 
unless  she  should  happen  to  read 
this  —  that  it  was  grapefruit  I 
served  her  instead  of  lemon. 
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Fruit  Marketing  Plan 


A PLAN  for  the  more  efficient  mar- 
keting of  fruit  crops  in  the 
Northwest  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Or- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture which,  it  is  believed,  may 
offer  suggestions  for  the  solution 
of  somewhat  similar  problems  with 
other  perishable  crops  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  This  market- 
ing plan  is  based  upon  a  uniform 
contract,  which  must  be  made  a  part 
of  selling  contracts  between  the 
growers  and  their  resident  agents. 
The  agents  in  turn  are  required  to 
cooperate  in  carrying  on  certain 
specific  activities  which  are  consid- 
ered as  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  fruit  industry  in  the  four 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Montana.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  home  of  cooperation  in 
the  apple  business,  the  need  for  im- 
proved marketing  facilities  has  be- 
come apparent  in  recent  years.  In 
other  sections  of  the  country,  where 
the  principles  of  cooperation  have 
not  been  as  extensively  developed, 
this  need  is  even  more  acutely  felt. 

In  the  past,  it  is  stated,  at  least  75 
or  80  per  cent  of  the  apple  growers 
in  the  four  States  named  have  signed 
contracts  with  resident  selling 
agencies.  The  new  plan  requires 
that  these  contracts  will  contain  cer- 
tain uniform  provisions  which  make 
it  possible  for  the  agents  to  cooper- 
ate legally  and  effectively  in  carry- 
ing on  the  activities  which  the  grow- 
ers have  demanded  from  them  for 
some  time.  To  enable  them  to  do 
so,  a  fruit  growers'  agency  has  been 
formed.  To  become  a  member  of 
this  organization  a  selling  agency 


must  handle  an  average  of  not  less 
than  100  cars  of  fruit  or  produce  an- 
nually. This  limit  was  fixed  because 
it  was  believed  that  an  agency  hand- 
ling less  than  this  cannot  conduct 
an  efficient  selling  service.  This  fruit 
growers'  agency  is  to  be  managed 
by  a  board  of  trustees,  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  eleven  active  members, 
five  of  whom  are  to  be  fruit  grow- 
ers, five  selling  agents  and  the 
eleventh  member  selected  at  large. 
Active  members  pay  an  annual  mem- 
bership fee  of  $100. 

The  cooperation  among  the  selling 
agents,  which  is  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  plan,  is  designed  to  improve 
conditions  by  securing  accurate  in- 
formation, by  obtaining  much  needed 
improvement  in  transportation  and 
storage  facilities,  by  developing 
markets,  by  expanding  the  foreign 
outlet,  by  eliminating  consignments, 
by  insisting  upon  better  methods  of 
preparing  fruit  for  market  and  bet- 
ter business  methods  on  the  part  of 
the  growers,  and  by  fostering  in 
other  ways  a  better  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion among  growers  and  agents. 

The  financing  of  the  organization 
is  to  be  based  upon  the  tonnage  han- 
dled by  each  of  the  selling  agents, 
altho  there  will  be  a  small  revenue 
from  the  membership  dues. 

Such  a  plan  is  not  recommended 
for  all  sections  of  the  country.  In 
some  regions,  where  cooperative  or- 
ganization of  farmers  has  been  well 
developed  already,  it  appears  to  be 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  leave 
conditions  undisturbed.  The  plan, 
however,  offers  possibilities  of  elim- 
inating much  unnecessary  waste, 
and  its  actual  operation  should 
throw  light  on  a  number  of  prob- 
lems. 


WITTE  Engine  should  be  compared  only 

with  oncinrB  selling  forfromdoublotothrce 
times  as  much.   1  build  the  very  best  I  know 
how,  rcganllcBS  of  price  and  profit  and  sell  direct 
from  factory  to  user  at  factory  prices.  No  dealers. 

WITTE  Engines  SSS 

arc  bo  good  that  the  United  States  government, 
states,  counties  and  cities  buy  them  to  run  irri- 
gation works,  light  plants,  water  works,  etc.. 
where  absolutely  dependable  and  economical 
power  is  required.  When  you  buy  a  WITTE 
you  will  get  just  as  good  an  engine  as  the 
government^ 


2,  ft.  4.  6,  8,  12,  16  and  22  FTP.  .aliea  In  Stationary,  Hand 
Portable,  Portable  and  Kuw-Riir  types  and  in  style*  to 
operate  on  Kerosene,  Caroline,  Naphtha,  Gas,  etc.  Pull 
80  to  60  per  Cent  over  rntinic:  HO  daya'  trial;  fi-ycnr  s-uar- 
aotoe;  cash  or  easy  terms.    Write  for  b's  new  froa  book, 

Uqw  to  Judge  Kntrinea,"  prica  list,  etc. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2151  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2151  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Leisure  Class 

Are  you  inclined  sometimes  to 
balk  at  daily  tasks,  and  long  for 

more  leisure? 

Read  Jacob  Biggie's  interesting  and 
entertaining  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
the  October  issue  of  The  Farm  Journal. 
You  will  enjoy  and  remember  the  humor- 
ous story  he  tells  to  force  home  his  point. 
The  Judge  also  has  some  things  to  say 
about  oxen,  about  praising  dogs,  horses 
and  people,  and  as  to  the  differences 
among  watches. 

Send  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the  cheerful  October 
Issue  of  The  Farm  Journal  (5  years  for  $1 — priv. 
ilege  of  money  back)  and  a  free  copy  of  Poor 
Richard  Almanac  for  1917. 

The  Farm  Journal 

148  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Tractor  Free 


[SEND  NO  MONEY-JUST  YOUR  NAME 

i  Yoa  can  become  the  owner  of 
j  $646  BULL  TRACTOR,  with 

I  oat  coat,  as  a  result  of  a  ' 
i  weeks  spare  time  work 

I I  n  your  own  community 
|  and  I '  n  pay  the  f  reig-ht. 
I  Don't  delay, write  today 
|  for  wj  oaw,  easy  plan. 


0  WESTPHAL,  SM'y.,  St.  Paul.  Mian 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach, 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  reaulred. 
Write  today  for  bar-  cnFI*  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rllLC  BUUIa 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At. 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand.  035  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.lol.Calenburi,  Kanaaa. 


ACORN  UNI-LITE 

m 

5  ijj: 

Carry  as  a  lantern;  use 
anywhere  as  a  lamp.  Weatherproof.  For 
house,  barn ,  garage,  camp  ami  around  the 
farm.  Write  for  bigtfree  offer.  Special 
\  opportunity  to  farmers,  stockmen  and 
.  motorists.     Agents  make  bio;  money. 
1  Write  tonight  for  new  1916-1917  offer. 

[ACORN  BRASS  MFQ.  CO.,  220  Ulti-Ue  Bldg.,Ch.c»go 

SAY 


Why  don't  you 
do  as  thousands 
of  others  have? 
Improve  your 
^^^^^^^^^ financial  condi- 
tion. You  say  howl  Oporate  a 
Kingery  peanut  roaster  and 
oorn  popper.  Many  stylos  from 
$11.60  to  111167.00.  Liberal 
terms.  Catalog  69  tells  nbotit  It. 


Kingery  Mfg.  Co.,  445  E.  Pearl  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  Is  thoroly  reliable.    When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements  please  say,   "1  saw 
your  ad  In  The  Farming  Business." 


The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of  THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


Get  Bees  That  Don't  Sting 


A GREAT  many  people  fear  the 
sting  of  bees,  but  it  is  just  as  the 
Western  country  was  years  ago  when 
there  were  large  herds  of  cattle. 
Very  little  butter  was  made  because 
the  cows  were  so  wild  and  kicked  so 
much  that  only  one  or  two  per  fam- 
ily were  milked.  Now,  however,  with 
the  improved  breeds,  nearly  every 
farmer  has  butter  and  cream  the 
year  round,  and  often  receives  a  nice 
income  from  the  sale  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

The  same  applies  to  bees.  The 
Btinging  Black  and  Hybrid  bees  have 
given  place  to  gentle  Italians.  I  often 
handle  my  bees  thruout  a  year  with- 
out being  stung. 

In  the  first  place,  don't  fool  with 
Black  bees  any  more  than  you  would 
attempt  to  milk  Texas  cows.  Get 
pure  Italians.    In  the  second  place, 


don't  monkey  with  boxes  or  gums  to 
keep  them  in,  but  get  modern  fix- 
tures. 

If  you  can  buy  from  a  neighbor 
more  cheaply  than  from  a  dealer,  do 
so;  but  bear  in  mind  that  when  you 
sell  a  cow,  you  don't  always  sell 
your  best  one,  but  more  likely  one 
with  a  peculiarity  that  you  don't  like. 
Likewise  with  bees,  for  which  reason 
It  is  often  better  to  buy  from  a  dealer. 
He  will  be  inclined  to  sell  you  some- 
thing good  because  he  has  a  reputa- 
tion to  sustain. 

The  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  a  com- 
plete one-and-one-half-story  hive  will 
cost  about  twenty  dollars.  Two  empty 
hives  (ready  to  put  new  swarms  in), 
supplied  with  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion in  the  brood  chamber,  and  start- 
ers in  the  upper  stories  or  supers, 
will  cost  one-half  this. — C.  E.  San- 
born. 


Concrete  Posts  for  the  Farm 


THE  question  as  to  whether  the 
use  of  concrete  posts  on  the  farm 
is  a  practicable  proposition  or  not, 
depends  on  local  conditions.  There  is 
no  longer  any  question  as  to  whether 
they^will  stand  up,  providing  they 
are  made  right.  Concrete  alone  will 
not  stand  any  stress  to  amount  to 
anything  except  in  compression,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  used  in  any  place  like 
fence  posts  it  must  be  reinforced 
with  steel.  Wire  has  been  largely 
used  in  the  past  for  reinforcing,  but 
%even  the  heaviest  of  wire  has  not 
proven  satisfactory  for  a  fence  that 
is  subject  to  heavy  service.  For 
light  service  they  do  very  well  and 
are  about  ten  cents  a  post  cheaper 
For  insured  satisfaction  they  should 
be  reinforced  with  one-fourth  inch 
steel  rods,  one  in  each  corner  of  the 
post.  Good  big  posts,  square  or 
nearly  square,  will  stand  the  best 
of  any. 

The  gravel  should  be  screened 
from  the  sand  and  the  posts  mixed 
one  part  of  cement,  two  parts  of 


sand,  and  four  parts  of  gravel  (that 
will  pass  over  a  sand  screen).  It 
takes  a  very  short  time  to  pour  a 
half  dozen  posts,  usually  not  over 
a  half  hour  after  things  are  ready, 
but  they  must  be  left  in  the  form  for 
four  or  five  days  before  being  moved, 
so  the  process  of  making  is  relatively 
slow.  Concrete  corner  posts  are  all 
right  if  made  large  enough,  braced 
and  well  reinforced  in  the  corners. 
They  must  be  poured  in  position  and 
are  quite  expensive. 

Concrete  is  the  only  post  material 
that  gets  stronger  as  it  gets  older. 
It  is  fireproof  and  substantial.  Fig- 
ured for  the  number  of  years  con- 
crete posts  will  stand,  they  would 
be  very  much  cheaper  than  the  cedar 
post  with  an  average  life  of  eight  to 
ten  years. 

The  man  that  owns  his  own  farm, 
has  gravel  handy  and  will  make  posts 
at  odd  times,  will  find  it  pays.  Noth- 
ing will  improve  the  looks  of  a  place 
any  more  than  a  row  of  concrete 
posts.  * 


Safe  Handling  of  Gasoline 


IN  CONNECTION  with  investiga- 
tions regarding  safety  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  petroleum  and 
its  products,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
made  numerous  tests  of  gasoline.  In 
Technical  Paper  No.  127,  by  G.  A. 
Burrell,  are  stated  the  hazards  that 
may  result  from  handling  these 
liquids  and  the  precautions  to  be  ob- 
served. 

Gasoline  vapor  mingles  with  the  air 
in  the  same  manner  that  water  vapor 
does,  the  amount  carried  depending 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  vapor 
can  be  obtained.  If  one  takes  the 
cover  off  a  full  pail  of  tightly  inclosed 
gasoline  and  applies  a  match  to  the 
surface,  the  gasoline  will  flare  up  and 
burn  as  long  as  the  gasoline  lasts. 
On  the  other  hand  if  one  puts  a  few 
drops  of  gasoline  in  a  small,  tightly 
inclosed  pail,  waits  a  few  minutes 
and  then  produces  a  flame  or  electric 
spark,  a  violent  explosion  will  likely 
result. 

In  the  first  case  the  vapor  burns  as 


fast  as  it  comes  from  the  gasoline 
and  mixes  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
whereas  in  the  second  case  the  oil 
vaporizes  in  the  pail  and  mixes  uni- 
formly with  the  air  to  form  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  and  upon  ignition 
explodes. 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  when  entire- 
ly vaporized  produces  about  thirty- 
two  cubic  feet  of  vapor.  If  a  lighted 
match  could  be  applied  to  pure  gaso- 
line vapor  in  the  absence  of  air,  no 
fire  or  explosion  would  result.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  air  will  hold 
from  5  to  28  per  cent  of  gasoline  va- 
por, depending  upon  the  grade  of  gas- 
oline. In  100  parts  by  volume  of  air 
and  gasoline,  an  explosion  would  not 
take  place  if  there  were  more  than 
six  parts  of  gasoline,  or  less  than  one 
and  four-tenths  parts.  In  other 
words,  the  explosive  range  is  be- 
tween 1.4  and  6  per  cent  of  vapor. 
One  gallon  of  gasoline  can,  under 
ideal  conditions,  render  2,100  cubic 
feet  of  an  explosive  mixture. — H.  J. 
Wilson,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 


What  Consolidation  Did 


PARKER,  in  Douglas  County,  Col- 
orado, has  a  splendid  consolidat- 
ed school.  It  has  already  made  a 
record  for  enrollment,  of  the  census, 
average  daily  attendance  and  effi- 
ciency, in  many  ways.  Land  values 
have  increased,  settlers  with  fam- 
ilies have  moved  in,  so  that  the  cen- 
sus of  the  district  has  increased  20 
per  cent  over  what  it  was  last  year. 
Most  of  these  and  other  improve- 
ments are  attributed  to  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  new  school. 

Two  transportation  vans  bring 
children  eight  miles  to  the  central 


school.  One  wagon,  in  reaching  the 
homes  of  the  children  on  its  route, 
goes  thru  eleven  gates,  but  in  spite 
of  long  distances,  many  gates  and 
heavy  roads,  both'  the  transportation 
and  the  consolidated  school  are  a 
marked  success. 

The  old  way  was  to  take  the 
school  to  the  children.  The  new 
way  is  to  take  the  children  to  school. 

People  do  not  care  so  much  today 
how  far  it  Is  to  school  as  they  do 
what  kind  of  a  school  it  is  after  their 
children  reach  it,  especially  when 
comfortable  covered  vans  or  autos 
are  used  as  conveyances. 


A  Chance  to  Make  Money 

Mr.  A.  H.  Daves,  of  Southern  Alabama, 
writes:  "As  few  people  know  of  the  won- 
derful opportunities  here,  my  experience 
may  benefit  many.  Twelve  years  ago  I 
came  here  without  a  dollar,  got  some  free 
land,  cleared  one  acre  and  planted  Satsu- 
ma  oranges,  which  are  frost  proof.  In 
three  years  I  began  selling  fruit;  that  one 
acre  now  makes  me  an  annual  profit  of 
over  $1,000.  I  now  have  50  acres  of  bear- 
ing Satsumas.  My  three  and  four  year  old 
trees  yield  a  profit  of  $300  to  $400  per 
acre,  and  my  annual  income  is  over  $18,- 
000  and  growing  larger  every  year."  Any 
person  can  get  from  5  to  25  acres  of  choice 
land  in  the  Demonstration  Plantation  by 
Having  oranges  or  figs  and  pecans  planted 
on  it.  For  particulars  about  this  land, 
address  W.  A.  Roberts,  Secretary,  339 
Fifth  Ave.,  Block  350,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  If 
you  can't  go  South  yourself,  an  author- 
ized Company  will  plant  your  trees,  care 
for  them  and  market  the  fruit  for  a  share 
of  the  profit. — Adv. 


Get 
This 
Book 


Dairymen! 
— The  Truth 

You  may  be  prejudiced  against 
ihe  Jertey  because  you  don't 
Inow  her.  Look  hei  up.  She'i 
the  Money  Cow. 

Get  This  Book— a  bjstory  of 
the  breed  and  full  of  very  inter- 
esting tests  and  facts.    It  prove* 
conclusively  that  for  pure  dairy  type,  econ- 
omy of  production,  richnesi  of  miik.  long 
life  and  adaptability  to  feeds  and  climates 
— all  these  combined— she  stands  way 
above  them  oil.    This  book  "About  Jersev 
Cattl  " 


e  is  free,  tjet  your  copy  now, 
find  it  mighty  good  leading. 


Youll 


Th 


:  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
West  23rdStreet,  New  York  City 


MINUTE  MAN  SIX 


CONVERTIBLE 
SEDAN 


A  CAR  THAT  FITS  ALL  SEASONS 

THE  fully  enclosed  Sedan  type  motor  car  is  not 
a  luxury,  but  a  necessity  if  you  are  to  enjoy  the 
the  fullest  use  of  your  car.  From  early  October  to 
the  end  of  April,  seven  months  of  the  year,  the 
enclosed  car  is  the  most  comfortable,  and  even  in  the 
coldest  weather  enables  you  to  use  your  car  every  day. 

In  the  Lexington  Convertible  Sedan  you  have  a  real  Sedan  for 
winter  use,  a  partly  open  car  for  spring,  and  an  open  touring  car  for 
summer.  (Jiffy  curtains,  carried  in  a  concealed  compartment  over  the 
drivers  head,  offer  quick  and  complete  protection  against  sudden  showers) . 

The  change  from  fully  enclosed  to  fully  open,  and  vice  versa,  may 
be  made  in  a  minute  or  two  with  simple  tools  and  by  anybody. 

LEXINGTON'  SALIENT  SUPERIORITIES" 

Lexington-Continental  Engine  Engine-Driven  Tire  Pump 

Moore  Multiple  Exhaust  System  Doublet  Bulb  Adjustable  Headlamps 

Cut  Stcrl  Starting  Gear  on  Flywheel  Rigidly  mounted  on  Radiator 

Independent  Ignition,  Lighting,  and  Largest  Size  Motometer 


Starting  Circuits 
Double  Universal  Joints 
Full-Floating  Rear  Axle  with  Spiral 

Bevel  Gears 
Wick-Feed  Oil  Cups 


Bolted-on    Tire    Rack    and  Spare 

Demountable  Rim 
Oil  Pressure  Gauge 
Convex  Mud  Guards 
Genuine  Leather  Upholstery 


In  addition,  the  regular  equipment  includes  full  ventilating  weather-stripped  wind* 
shield,  speedometer,  electric  horn,  ammeter,  and  trouble  lamp. 

The  Lexington  Minute  Man  Six  is  made  in  four  models,  as  follows: 
Five  Passenger  Touring  Car  Five  Passenger  Convertible  Sedan 

,  Four  Passenger  Clubster  Four  Passenger  Convertible  Coupe 

$1185  $1350 

Write  for  complete  catalog.  Let  us  tell  you  about  the  unique  manu- 
facturing position  —  the  close  alliance  of  ten  big  factories  — that 
makes  the   splendid   Lexington  quality  possible  at   such   a  price. 


THE  LEXINGTON-HOWARD  CO. 

750  W.  18th  St.  CONNERSVI1XE.  IND.,  U.S.A. 


NEWt 
JOKES 


FREE 


Do  you  want  to  have  many  a  good  laugh?  Are  you  fond  of  Jokes?  Well,  then,  our  Book 
of  Joke  Titles  and  JOKES  contains  over  1,200  new  Jokes  that  were  compiled  for  us  by  one 
of  America's  funniest  magazines.  This  book  of  Jokes  will  give  you  many  a  dollar's  worth  of 
pure  fun.  You  and  your  family  and  all  your  friends  will  enjoy  these  Jokes.  And  we  give 
this  Joke  Book  to  you  FREE  if  you  will  enter  and  play 

W.  D.  Boyce  Co/s  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame 

You  Can  Start  Right  Now,  and  Have  Just  as  Good  a  Chance 
as  Any  One  to  Win  One  of  the  Big  Cash  Prizes  Listed  Here 


Picture  No.  20  appears  below.  See  if  you 
can  find  a  fitting  title  for  it  among  those 
titles  listed  below  the  picture.  You  can 
start  in  this  $4,000  cash  game  today. 

PICTURE  No.  20 


Wherein  the  Improvement  Lies 
It  Took  Her  Longer  Than  That 
Got  It  "Counting  His  Gold" 
More  Information  Wanted 
The  Call  of  the  Present 
A  Hundred  to  a  Shirt 
Kxtra  Inducement 
An  Energetic  Salesman 
Frightfully  Effective 
Unsparing  of  Expense 
All  Accounted  For 
Hence  These  Cheers 
Principal  Products 
Western  Enterprise 
That'll  Be  About  All 
Been  Held  Up  Before 
Dodging  the  Question 
Oh.  It  Can't  Be  True 
A  Statesman's  Response 
Fixing  Up  the  Office  - 
Question  of  Quality 
Overcoming  Weakness 
Op  Against  Enemies 
The  Slow  Metropolis 
A  New  York  Servant 
Modern  Education 
Why  He  Broke  Down 
Low-Browed  Inference 
Vocabulary  Missing 


An  Interpretation 
Jewelry  Salesman 
Logical 

Practical  Answer 
A  Sufficiency. 
Charitable 
His  Experience 
No  Wind-Up 
Spoils  of  Victory 
First  Steps 
A  Lucky  Find 
Always  a  Reason 
His  Idea 

Impromptu  Affair 

The  Picture 

A  Good  Job 

Heard  in  Court 

On  Principle 

In  Any  Town 

Reminiscences 

The  Muses 

Kindliness 

His  Handicap 

First  Thing 

An  Exaggeration 

Got  Him  Queaslng 

Perfect  Peace 

Sidestepping 

Strategy 


1st  prize  ....  $1,000  Cash  4th  prize  ....  $250  Cash 
2nd  prize  ....  750  Cash  5th  prize  -  .  .  .  125  Cash 
3rd  prize    ....        5^0  Cash    6th  prize       ....       75  Cash 

7th  prize  $50  Cash 

And  504  other  Big  Cash  Prizes,  totaling  in  all  $4,000  Cash 
FULL  PRIZES  PAID  ALL  FINAL  TYING  CONTESTANTS 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO/S  $4,000  CASH  HOME  P1CTUREGAME 

simply  consists  of  24  easy  pictures.  These  pic- 
tures fit  the  names  of  Jokes,  and  all  the  names 
of  Jokes  you  can  use  are  to  be  found  in  our 
Official  Catalog  of  Joke  Names.  You  simply 
gather  the  family  around  you  and  look  at  each 
picture  carefully,  then  you  go  thru  the  Catalog 
of  Joke  Names  and  pick  out  the  title,  or  titles, 


you  think  BEST  fit  each  picture.  Then  you 
enter  your  titles  in  the  handy  Reply  Book.  And 
you  can  make  as  many  as  three  answers  to  each 
picture.  Just  think  of  staying  home  and  having 
a  lot  of  fun  and  then  walking  away  with  a  thou- 
sand dollars  in  Cash  or  some  other  big  cash 
prize!  You  can  start  right  now.  Read  below 
how  to  get  into  this  game  NOW. 


How  to  Start  in  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.'s 
$4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame  Now: 


All  you  need  are  the  24  pictures,  Catalog  of 
Joke  Names  and  Jokes,  and  the  Reply  Book  to 
write  down  your  answers. 

We  will  give  you  FREE  the  20  pictures  which 
have  been  printed  to  date,  also  the  Book  of 
Jokes  and  Joke  Names  from  which  you  select 
the  best  names  to  fit  the  pictures,  also  the  Reply 
Book  in  which  to  write  down  your  answers,  if 
you  will  simply  send  us  one  dollar  to  pay  for  a 
one  year's  subscription  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness, a  splendid  weekly  illustrated  magazine. 


You  couldn't  spend  a  dollar  to  better  advan- 
tage than  to  enter  and  play  this  simple,  easy 
game.  The  Book  of  Jokes  and  Joke  Titles  will 
give  you  many  a  hearty  laugh  and  will  provide 
you  with  many  a  dollar's  worth  of  fun. 

There's  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  enter  and 
play  this  game  if  you  start  right  now,  so  let  us 
have  your  dollar  today  so  that  we  can  send  you 
the  Picturegame  Outfit,  with  full  instructions 
how  to  play  the  game.  Also  remember  the  Book 
of  Joke  Names  and  Jokes  contains  over  1,200 
new  Jokes  which  will  provide  amusement  for  all. 


The  Farming  Business 

a  splendid  illustrated  weekly  magazine,  is  con-  a 

ducting  this  Picturegame,  but  every  one  can  I 

enter  and  play.   The  $4,000  cash  will  positively  ■ 

be  awarded.     We  will  send  you  the  Rules,  | 

showing  how  you  can  compete  without  ex-  _ 

pense,  but  you  should  send  us  your  dollar  today  t 

and  begin  to  play  the  game  without  delay.  ■ 


I     Order  Form  for  Joke  Book,  Reply  Book  and  Pictures 


PICTUREGAME  EDITOR,  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

I  inclose  $1.00,  for  which  send  me  for  one  year  The  Farming-  Business,  and  as  a  premium  send  me 
FrtRR  the  20  pictures  which  have  appeared  to  date  (the  remaining  4  pictures  I  get  by  clipping  them 
out  of  your  magazine  as  they  appear  each  week),  also  the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  and  Jokes  and  Reply 
Book  in  which  to  write  down  my  answers.     1  hereby  enter  your  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame. 


Na  me . 


Street  and  No. 
State  


The  Vegetable  Grower  Section  of   THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


927 


Hogs  Grind  Grain 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grinder  and 
feeder.  With  it  your  hogs  will  grind 
their  own  grain,  saving  you  money  and 
labor.  This  machine  will  care  for  30  hogs  on 
lull  feed  at  a  saving  of  2S£  of  the  grain,  and 
a  pie  of  40  pounds  can  operate  the  grinder. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain,  coarse  or  fine,  sepa- 
rate or  mixed.  No  waste — grain  alwny*  dry, 
clean,  fresh.  We  will  keep  the  machine  in  re- 
pair  one  year  Free,  and  refund  money  if  not 
satisfied  at  the  end  of  sixty  days. 
Send  for  Booklet         —         Agents  Wanted 

HOG  MOTOR  CO. 


700  Andnu  BId«. 


Minneapolis 


Money 


for -tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agent*  wanted. 

Tie  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York.  Baltimore.  Boffalo. 
Philadelphia,  Boston.  Detroit, 
Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  etc. 


NO  MONEY 
IN  ADVANCE 


Special  Farm  Credit 

Supply  all  your  roofmfr  needs  now  with  the 
famous  Hercules  Roofing  and  pay  for  it  when 
convenient.  No  money  in  advance — no  deposit 
— no  C.  O.  D. — no  reference  asked.  Mail  cou- 
pon at  once  for  Roofing  Book  and  full  line  of 
free  samples  so  that  you  can  select  just  the 
weight  that  is  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

Big  Bargains 
In  ROOFING 

Hartman's,with  capital  and 
resources  of  over  $12,000,000, 
buy  in  such  vast  quantities 
that  we  can  afford  to  sell 
highest  quality  guaranteed 
roofmjf  actually  cheaper  than 
others  aak  for  inferior  quali- 
ties. Order  all  you  want.  We 
will  ship  it  at  once.  Examine 
it  carefully— lay  it  on  your 
roof— and  if  perfectly  satis- 
factory, pay  one-tenth  in  80 
days:  balance  in  nine  equal 
monthly  payments:  or  pay 
one-sixth  within  60  days,  bal- 
ance in  five  equal  payments 
at  intervals  of  two  months 
each,  giving  yon 


5  A  FULL  YEAR 
TO  PAY 


Hercules  Flint  Surfaced 
Roofing  is  positively  proof 
against  all  kinds  of  weather. 
R0II3  108  sq.  ft.  Free  nails 
Only  a  hammer  needed  to  lay. 
Made  in  all  plys  and  weights.  Highest  quality 
long  fibre  roofing  felt  saturated  with  pure 
asphalt.  Both  sides  coated  with  very  fine  sharp 
particles  of  crystal,  which  are  firmly  imbedded 
under  enormous  pressure.giv  ing  extra  strength 
and  long  life  without  repairs.   Write  for 

PDCP  Roofing 
rilCL  Catalog 

Drop  us  a  postal  or  mail 
coupon  for  Hartman's  Roof- 
ing  Bargain  Catalog  and  a 
completn  assortment  of  free 
sample*.  Get  our  low  prices, 
find  order  on  our  Farm 
Credit  Plan. 

The  Kartman  Co., 

¥MM  US.ni  St.  CUeaflo.  II. 
—  —FREE  BOOK  COUPON 
THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

<0M  M  LaSalla  ST.K,  Chicago,  III. 

Without  obligating  me,  und  me  ymjr  Rooflne;  Cat-  I 
■!ogr'".B-22t-  »re*aamp«eeof  your  H«-rriil«*Rnof-  | 
ing.and  pa  roealara  of  yenr  f  arm  Credit  Selling  Flan. 

I  Nosw  «  ' 

AMnm  j 


Making  Butter  and 
Cheese 

ANEW  bulletin  discussing  the 
subject  of  making  butter  and 
cheese  on  the  farm  has  just  come 
from  the  press  under  the  authorship 
of  the  Dairy  Husbandry  Department 
of  the  South  Dakota  Experiment 
Station.  This  bulletin  discusses  in 
detail  the  best  methods  of  making 
good  butter,  of  making  Cheddar 
cheese  and  six  varieties  of  soft 
cheese. 

As  the  bulletin  states:  "There  is 
no  place  where  so  high  a  quality  of 
butter  and  cheese  is  produced  as  on 
the  farm,  if  properly  done.  The 
health  and  cleanliness  of  the  cows 
and  kind  of  feed,  barn  sanitation  and 
handling  of  the  milk  and  cream  and 
all  the  conditions  under  which  but- 
ter and  cheese  are  manufactured  can 
be  controlled  better  on  one  farm  than 
on  many  farms.  A  high-class  mar- 
ket may  be  obtained  by  manufactur- 
ing and  offering  for  sale  a  good 
and  uniform  quality  of  butter  and 
cheese,  because  there  is  always  a 
class  of  customers  who  are  willing 
to  pay  a  premium  on  farm  dairy 
products,  provided  they  are  strictly 
first  class." 

However,  the  making  of  butter 
and  cheese  on  the  farm  involves 
many  details  and  considerable  work. 
The  directions  for  making  these 
products  on  the  farm  are  therefore 
published  in  Bulletin  No.  164  in  re- 
sponse to  the  many  inquiries  re- 
ceived on  the  subject  by  the  Dairy 
Department.  Numerous  engravings 
are  employed  to  illustrate  the  uten- 
sils necessary  for  the  work. 

To  Control  Weeds  ■ 

THE  most  thoro  methods  of  weed 
control,  as  summarized  by  the 
Botany  Department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  Experiment  Station,  are 
as  follows: 

1 — Sowing  clean  seed.  2 — Crop 
rotation.  (Alternating  a  crop  requir- 
ing clean  cultivating,  such  as  corn, 
with  a  smothering  crop,  such  as  vetch 
or  clover,  will  drive  out  many  weeds.) 
3 — Hand  pulling.  (A  new  weed  wnich 
has  not  gained  much  headway  may 
often  be  immediately  checked  by 
hand  pulling.)  4 — Spudding  or  hoe- 
ing. 5 — Mowing.  (Grain  field  patches 
badly  contaminated  with  weeds  may 
profitably  be  mowed,  grain  and  all, 
before  weed  seeds  form  to  perma- 
nently infest  the  land.  Subsequent 
weeds  should  be  mowed  to  prevent 
seeding.  Roadside  and  fencerow 
weeds  should  be  mowed  out  twice 
each  season.)  6 — Burning.  (This 
method  may  be  applied  to  dry  weeds.) 
7 — Pasturing.  (Salting  such  weed3 
as  wild  onion  will  often  cause  sheep 
to  overcome  their  natural  dislike  for 
the  flavor.  Sheep  turned  into  corn- 
fields after  the  stoppage  of  cultiva- 
tion may  add  materially  in  holding 
down  the  weed  crop.)  8— Compost- 
ing manure.  (Fresh  manure  is  often 
full  of  viable  seeds,  which  will  be 
practically  all  rotted  by  two  months 
of  composting.)  9  —  Smothering. 
(Small  weed  areas  may  often  be 
cleaned  out  by  covering  with  build- 
ing paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  excluda 
all  light.)  10 — Spraying.  This  method 
is  particularly  useful  against  weedj 
of  the  mustard  family.  Copper  sul- 
phate, iron  sulphate  and  common  salt 
solutions  are  the  principal  sprays  in 


"Protecting  the  Home  Orchard  by 
Dusting"  is  the  title  of  a  new  bulletin 
by  Donald  Reddick  and  C.  R.  Crosby 
of  the  New  York  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  state  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain good  results  with  dusting,  one 
should  use  a  mixture  containing  85 
I  per  cent  of  exceedingly  fine  sulphur 
and  15  per  cent  of  equally  finely  pow- 
dered arsenate  of  lead.  Make  the 
applications  from  both  sides  of  the 
trees,  applying  1»4  to  2%  pounds  of 
the  mixture  per  tree  each  time.  Make 
at  least  the  first  three  applications  of 
dust,  and  in  rainy  seasons  make  four 
or  five. 


Yes,  sir!    I'll  hand  you  the  money— right  out  of  my 
own  pocket — if  I  can't  prove  that  it's  worth  that  much  as  fer- 
tilizer—to  YOUI  That  s  a  fair  offer.  Take  me  upl  Ask  me  to 
prove  itl  I  tell  you  It's  criminal  to  burn  straw;  to  let  it  rot  in  the 
stack.  It's  burning  money.  It's  a  wicked  wastel 

I'll  show  you  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  happy  farmers  who 
have  Increased  their  yields  and  added 
hundred  a  of  dollar*)  to  their  prcflta— 
In  a  single  Maaonll  Find  oat  ' 
it  NOWI 


Your  land  is  starving  for  humusl 
There's  oceans  of  it  in  strawl  It's 
a  fact!  Government  experts  back  me 
upl  Farm  paper  editors  will  stand  be- 
hind me.  Great  Scott,  man.  It's  as  plain 
as  the  noee  on  your  face!  Every  sane 
man  knows  itl 


I'll  even  send  you  a  brand  new 


SIMPLEX  STRAW  SPREADER  I 


30  Days  Trial  on  Your  Farm 

Just  so  you  can  see  how  easily  you  can  spread  your  straw. 

Don't  send  me  a  penny.  I  don't  want  your  money  till  you  re  convinced. 
There's  no  need  to  break  your  back  "forking"  nowl  Think  of  itl  The  Sim- 
plex spreads  bright  or  rotten  straw — also  manure!  20  feet  at  a  timet  SO 
acrea  a  day!  Thick  or  thinl  Three  working;  days  pay  for  the  Simplex! 
Hu  double  drive — doable  width  carrier.  Fits  any  high  or  low,  wood  or 
steel  wheel  wagon.  Man,  no  other  straw  spreading  device  can  bold  ft  can- 
dle to  itl  It's  the  greatest  of  its  kind!  Send  a  postal,  quick!  Get  my 
whole  great  proposition.  The  wonderful  letters!  the  amazing  proofl  my 
big,  convincing  catalog!  My  low  price!— my  liberal  termsl  Find  oat  about  my 

A  WHOLI 
YEAR  TO  PAY 

straw!  Spread  it  on  your  wheat 

—or  your  timothy — and  other  j-^?4V>fO  \ 
grass  fields— to  prevent  "win-   Ksit  *-  - 
ter  kill".    Get  it  back  to  «'<«._,. 
the  land  —  and  save  f'r^'i 
money.  Wfxl'1 

AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER!  ^ 

Every  Simplex  sells  others.  I  can  afford  to  lose 
money  00  first  two  io  any  locality.   Write  for  my  great 

offar.  It'a  a  wondarl   Make*  the  Simplex  almoet    -a-A^p   — - 

tree.  Don'twaft.   You'll  want  toepread  etraw  ^*IfcU        i .  y/ 

aoon.  You'll  never  waste  it  when  you  eee  how  es?-~$n~ 
jHa.  aaay  It  la  to  own  a  Simplex.   Send  a  postal  JT^!£Zx*&A 
~Tfa»y    at  once  I  First  two  men  in  any  new  local-  >g*^^_i 
XnSSe   Ity  ceC  the  bin  oflerl   Remember-the  gf'^SK*^.. 
""■aeer    T4ttera-theproof-the  low  pnee— long-  Y, 
time  credit-end  my  bis  special  offer  —all  free  lor  a  !T-<!SkA;/ 
aeeUII      Maaeea  Campbell.  PreeMen*  iN/,~Z':^-t/^' ,  'fT/j^j 


LONG  TiSVIE  CREDIT 


Your  straw  St  worth  a  ton  of  ma- 
nure as  fertiliser  alone!  Spread  itl 
Holds  moisture  like  a  sponge !  Pre- 
vents "soil  blowing"!  Increases 
,  your  crops  —  adds  hundreds  of 
\  dollars  to  profits.  Spread  your 


r  —  ■II  tf*o  for  • 
Man  eon  Campbell,  President 

M ANSON  CAMPBELLCOMPANY 

556  Trader*  Bid*.  Kaneae  City.  Me. 


Ss».pp.v 
rCherry-plurn> 


Will  You  Let  Us  Send  You  This  Grand 
Home  Orchard  of  Fine  One  Year  Old 
Trees,  at  Our  Expense,  With  a  Tree  of 
the  New  Sappa  Hybrid  Cherry -Plum, 

Thrown  in  for  Good  Measure?  See  offer  below. 


5app2w  cnerinj  pium 
Next  Yeao*  Ai>r  Plant inq 


A  Home  Orchard  is  a  very  desirable 
piece  of  property  to  own  and  the  one 
we  ofTer  you  is  especially  attractive, 
for  if  properly  cared  for  it  will  last 
practically  a  lifetime  and  bear  you 
barrels  upon  barrels  of  the  choicest  of 
The  Orchard  contains  10  fine  1-year  old  trees 
3  DELICIOUS,  3  WEALTHY,  3  NORTH- 
1  new  SAPPA  HYBRID  Cherry-plum. 

our 


Apple  and  Cherry-plums, 
in  the  following  varieties. 
WESTERN   GREENING  and 

We  have  made  a  special  cooperative  advertising  arrangement  with 
nursery  that  enables  us  to  send  you  these  10  trees,  all  charges  prepaid,  at 
proper  planting  time  this  fall,  if  you  will  accept  our  offer  as  given  below. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  VARIETIES 

DELICIOUS.  Probably  the  highest  Quality  apple  now  in  existence.  Beautiful  fn 
-enape  and  color  and  a  good  keeper.  One  of  the  very  best  apples  for  home  garden.  Tree 
is  a  thrifty  grower  and  comes  into  bearing  at  an  early  a~:e.    Originated  in  Iowa. 

WEALTHY.  A  beautiful  red  apple  that  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  favorite  the  country 
over.    Tree  is  iron-clad  for  hardiness. 

NORTHWESTERN  GREENING.  A  fine  hardy  apple  especially  desirable  for  late 
winter  use.    Large  showy  fruit  and  of  good  quality  in  its  season. 

SAPPA  HYBRID  CHERRY- PLUM.  As  its  name  indicates  this  is  a  new  fruit  being 
a  cross  between  the  cherry  and  plum.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  regular  sweet 
cherry,  is  of  good  quality  and  is  borne  in  great  profusion  on  young  trees,  commencing  the 
next  year  after  planting.    An  extremely  valuable  new  fruit. 

We  want  to  send  you  this  fine  ORCHARD,  all  charges  prepaid,  with  plain  directions  for 
planting  and  care,  all  at  our  expense.  Just  read  our  offer  below,  then  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  to  us  at  once  and  we  will  have  the  10  choice  one-year  old  trees  as  described  above, 
sent  to  you  at  proper  time  this  fall. 


i 
i 


NQHTH.WI5TERM  CHE  EM  NO  i 


Inrloeed  find  $1.00  for  The  Farming  Businesa  one  year  and  10  choice  one  year  old 
treea  aa  described  above. 


R.  F.  D.  on  P.  O.  Box- 


I 


_    State  ll 

Town  .  .  ;  n 


No  Money  In  Advance 


HARTMAN'S  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan 


Only  HARTMAN'S,  with  their  $12,000,000  capital,  their  tremendous 
organization  and  over  2,000,000  customers  are  capable  of  such  a  record 
smashing  offer  as  this.  You  can  order  any  size  or  style  Majestic  Engine  you 
want — any  size  Majestic  Separator— all  the  Roofing  and  Paint  you  need— and 
we  will  send  it  immediately.  You  pay  no  money  down,  make  no  bank 
deposit,  no  C.  O.  D.  We  don't  ask  for  security  of  any  kind.  Everything 
confidential  between  you  and  Hartman's. 

Simply  state  what  you  want  and  we'll  ship  it  at  once  without  red  tape 

Most  Remarkable  Engine 
Offer  Ever  Made 

Send  coupon  for  FREE  book  and  note  the  sensationally  low  bar- 
gain price  put  on  each  engine.    You  wouldn't  believe  it  possible 
that  such  a  high  grade  engine  could  be  sold  for  so  little.  But  Hart- 
man  does  it.   And  you  are  not  asked  to  pay  a  cent  in  advance  or 
keep  the  engine  if  you  don't  think  it  the  most  won- 
derful bargain  ever  offered. 

Send  for  a  Majestic  Engine  on  our  No-Money-In- 
Advance  Farm  Credit  Plan.  When  the  engine  comes, 
work  it  as  though  it  was  your  own  for  30  days,  and  if 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it  in  every  respect — 
send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  you'll  not  be  out  one 
cent.    If  you  are  completely  convinced  that  the 

"Majestic"  is  a  wonderful  bargain  and  just  exactly  the  engine 
you've  been  waiting  for,  then  keep  it  and  pay  us  one-tenth  in  30 
days:  or  one-sixth  in  60  days,  according  to  our  farm  credit  plan. 

The  Majestic  is  the  simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful 
for  its  H.  P.  rating  and  most  economical-to-operate  gasoline 
engine.   Not  a  bit  like  old  style,  over-heavy  types  of  gasoline  en- 
gines which  consume  enormous  amounts  of  fuel  and  are,  therefore, 
expensive  to  operate.    Or  like  others,  that  are  so  light  they  liter- 
ally jerk  and  tear  themselves  to  pieces  when  running  at  high  speed 
or  under  a  heavy  load. 

The  Majestic  is  the  "happy  medium" — neither  toolieavy  nor  too  light. 
Has  fewer  number  of  parts,  a  marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced— just 
the  right  weight  for  the  power  it  is  designed  to  develop.    Has  big  improve- 
ments in  all  vital  points.    Convenient,  compact.    Gives  long  lasting  good, 
efficient  service  without  tinker  or  bother.  Send  coupon  for  FREE  book. 


or  delay  of  any  kind.  If  satisfied  with  the  goods  or  article,  make  your  first 
payment— one-tenth  in  30  days  and  pay  balance  monthly  in  nine  equal  install- 
ments—or, pay  one-sixth  in  60  days  and  balance  in  five  equal  installments 
every  two  months,  which  gives  you  a  full  year  to  pay. 

We  have  devised  these  new  Credit  Terms  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  Farmer — it  is  the  most  liberal  credit  ever  offered  by  any  concern. 
Write  us  for  FREE  booklet  on  articles  in  which  you  are  interested  and 

note  our  sensational  bargain  prices. 


Sizes  Stationary  Engines:  2, 3,  5,  7, 9  and  14  H.  P. 

Hand  Portables:  2,  3  and  5  H.P.     Horse  Portables:  5,  7,  9  and  14  H.P. 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


Sensational  Offer  in 

Cream 
Separators 

This  offer  is  exactly  the  same 
1  as  that  made  above  on  our  fa- 
mous Great  Majestic  Engines. 
No  money  down — a  full  year  to  pay — 
without  interest— and  the  lowest  price  on 
this  strictly  high  grade  separator. 
We  want  you  to  learn  from  your  own  experience 
l  that  here,  at  last,  in  the  Majestic  is  the  perfect 
1  separator— a  masterpiece  of  mechanical  skill  and 
ingenuity — an  amazing  triumph  achieved  in  Cream 
.  Separator  construction. 

JTest  it  on  warm  or  cold  milk  and  find  out  by  actual 
results  how  the  Majestic  skims  down  to  the  last 
drop— note  the  fine  condition  of  the  cream— howmuch 
I  quicker  it  skims  than  any  other  you  have  ever  seen. 

IThe  Majestic  Cream  Separator 


A  full 

Year  toi 

Without 
Interest 


375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1000  lbs. 


PAINT 


AT  ROCK- 
BOTTOM  PRICES 

Our  sensational  bargain  on  Paints,  combined  with 
Hartman's  Special  Farm  Credit,  offer  an  amazing  money- 
saving  opportunity.  Send  for  free  book.  Order  any 
amount  of  house,  barn  or  roof  paint— not  a  cent  in  ad- 
vance—no deposit,  no  C.  O.  D.  We  ship  immediately.  If 
satisfactory,  pay  one-tenth  after  30  days,  or  one-sixth 
after  60  days  and  balance  in  equal  payments— monthly 
or  every  two  months,  thereafter,  giving  you  a  full 
year  to  pay. 

RAV.ICnta  DaSnte  Heady  mixed.  The  most 
nVA'nUUi  l~ CUIUS  perfect  paints  on  the 
market.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel,  blister,  chalk  or  rub  off. 
For  house,  barn  or  roof.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on 
1,  5  and  50  gallons.  All  colors.  Send  name  and  address 
on  postal  or  coupon  for 

Free  Paint  Catalog  ^T^f^n 

paint  colors.  Remarkably  low  prices.   Easy  terms. 


has  all  the  latest  improvements  including  remark  - 
L  able  inside  oiling  device  that  keeps  gearing  perfect- 
ly lubricated  and  absolutely  prevents  a  drop  of 
oil  coming  in  contact  with  cream.   Also  im- 
proved separable  disc  bowl.   Simplest  to 
_  clean— all  parts  readily  accessible— no 
nooks  or  cornms  to  gather  dirt. 

Use  it  30  days;  then  if  you're  not  satisfied  it  is  the  most 
)  strongly  constructed,  the  easiest  running,  the  closest  shim- 
"ming,  and  in  every  way  the  best  separator  on  the  market, 
return  at  our  expense.  The  trial  costs  you  absolutely  nothing.  If  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  make  the  first  payment  of  one-tenth  in  30  days  or  one- 
sixth  in  60  days— the  balance  in  easy  monthly  payments  according  to  our 
Farm  Credit  Plan.  We  want  you  to  learn  all  about  this  wonderful  Sepa- 
rator and  compare  our  low  price  with  prices  of  cheaply  constructed  in- 
ferior makes.  Get  the  proof.  It's  in  our  Separator  Book.  Write  your 
name  and  address  in  coupon  and  mail  today. 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 


Wonderful  Bargains  In 
ROOFING 

Send  coupon  below  and  get  our  Bar- 
gain Prices  on  world's  beet  roofing. 
Never  before  such  sensational  offer  as 
wearemikingon  Hercules  Guaranteed 
Roofing.  Then  consider  the  remark- 
able credit  terms.  Send  no  money. 
Order  just  as  much  as  you  want  and 
we  will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval.  If 
satisfied,  you  make  the  first  payment 
in  3ttor  60  days,  as  you  choose — and  the 
balance  on  our  Liberal  Farm  Credit 
Terms. 

Hercules  Flint  Surfaced  Roofing 

is  the  most  durable  «nd  efficient  for 
every  purpose.  Heat  and  cold  do  not 
affect  it  Is  positively  proof  against 
all  kindo  of  weather.  Made  from  high- 
est quality,  long-fibre  roofing  felt  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  pure  asphalt. 
Both  sides  thickly  coated  with  very 
fine,  sharp  particles  of  crystal,  which 
are  firmly  imbedded  under  enormous 
pressure. 

Rolls  contain  108  square  feet.  Nails 
and  cement  free.  We  carry  a  full  stock 
in  all  plys  and  weights  for  all  purposes. 
Send  the  coupon  or  a  postal  for  Roof- 
ing Bargain  Book  and  Free  Samples  of 
entire  line. 


lail  Coupon  for  FREE  Catalogs 

Just  place  an  X  in  □  in  coupon  opposite  catalog  or  catalogs  wanted,  sign  and  mail  it  to  us.  The  catalogs  you 
J  request  will  be  mailed  to  you  at  once,  absolutely  free— no  obligation  to  you.  After  books  arrive,  note  the  wonderful 
|  bargains  and  order  on  our  No-Money-In-Advance  Liberal  Credit  Plan.  Send  coupon  for  book  and  details. 

4094.96  LaSalle  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

4094-96  LaSalle  Street,         CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Without  obligating  me.  send  catalog  checked  and  details  of  your 
No- Money -Down,  Year-To-Pay  Farm  Credit  Plan  at  address 
given  below. 

O  Majestic  Engine  Catalog  No.E-224       O  Samples  of  Hercules  Roofing. 

□  Majestic  Separator  Catalog  No.S-224 

□  Paint  and  Roofing  Catalog  No.  P-224 

Name  

Address  


□  Color  Card  of  Rex-Kote  Paints 


You 


October  14,  1916 


2  Cents  a  Week 


FARMING 
BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


GOING  SC 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


EVERY  acre  of  nonproducing  til- 
lable land  should  be  put  to  work 
or  sold,  according  to  a  new  pub- 
lication of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Farmers'  Bulletin  745.  Many 
farmers  would  make  more  money  if 
their  business  were  larger,  but  the 
size  of  a  farm,  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, is  measured  not  by  the  number 
of  acres  embraced  in  it,  but  by  the 
number  that  are  producing  crops,  pas- 
turing animals  economically,  or  sup- 
porting a  growth  of  marketable  for- 
est products.  Nonproductive  acres 
are  loafer  acres,  and  the  money  tied  up 
in  them  is  just  so  much  dead  capital. 


Work  the  Wasted  Acres 


On  every  farm,  however,  there  are 
certain  areas  necessarily  devoted  to 
nonproductive  purposes.  Fences, 
ditches,  lanes  and  building  lots  pro- 
duce nothing  themselves,  but  they  are 
frequently  essential  to  production  on 
the  rest  of  the  farm.  Nevertheless, 
they  may  occupy  in  the  aggregate  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  avail- 
able land.  It  is  a  part  of  efficient 
farm  management  to  see  to  it  that  this 
percentage  is  no  higher  than  neces- 


sary for  the  proper  operation  of  it. 

In  this  connection,  some  interesting 
figures  are  given  by  the  bulletin  al- 
ready mentioned  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  land  occupied  by  fences  of 
different  kinds.  It  takes,  for  instance, 
only  209  rods  of  untrimmed  hedge  and 
only  214  rods  of  zigzag  rail  or  worm 
fence  to  waste  an  acre  of  what  might 
be  productive  land.  For  the  same  ex- 
penditure of  land  one  can  run  459 
rods  of  woven  wire  and  473  rods  of 


We  Must  Add  $175  to  the 
HUDSON  SUPER-SIX 

Here  is  an  issue  which  we  can't  evade.  So  we  meet 
it  fairly  and  frankly,  but  give  you  a  full  month's 
warning.  Every  Super-Six  will  be  sold  at  present 
prices  while  they  last    If  you  can  get  one,  get  it. 


The  Super-Six  of  the  present  series  is 
built  from  materials  contracted  last 
year.  There  are  only  3500  more  to  go 
out,  including  open  cars  and  enclosed. 
And  part  of  them  are  sold. 

The  next  production — starting 
December  1 — will  be  like  the  present 
models.  The  changes,  if  any,  will  be 
only  minor  refinements.  But  materials 
for  that  series  were  contracted  this  year, 
and  at  prices  enormously  advanced. 

So  the  cars  now  in  process  are  the  only 
Super-Sixes  we  can  deliver  at  the  present 
Hudson  prices.  The  advance  will  be 
$175  per  car. 

No  Way  Out 

Most  people  know  that  Hudson  profits 
are  amazingly  low  for  our  output.  Here 
is  the  top-place  car — the  largest-selling 
fine  car  in  the  world  with  a  price  above 
$1100.  Yet  it  sells  way  below  some 
fine  cars.  Still  our  standards  are  so  high 
that,  despite  our  big  output,  profits  are 
very  small. 

Now  these  high-grade  materials,  in 
one  year,  have  enormously  advanced. 
We  must  either  adopt  lower  grades  of 
materials,  or  add  the  advance  to  our 
price. 

There  Is  no  other  way  out  for  fine-car 
makers  whose  profits  have  been  fair. 
This  enforced  raise  means  no  greater 
profit  to  us.    So  we  frankly  state  the 

facts. 

We  shall,  continue  the  present-grade 
Hudson.  Next  year's  models  will  be  the 
same  as  this  year's;  save  perhaps  in  some 
minor  refinements.  There  will  posi- 
tively be  no  change  in  the  Super-Six 
motor.  So  the  added  cost — and  that 
alone — will  be  added  to  our  price. 

Good  News  for  Owners 

This  will  be  good  news  for  owners. 
About  25,000  have,  or  will  get,  Super- 


Sixes  at  present  prices.  With  this 
patented  motor,  where  wear  and  friction 
are  almost  eliminated,  depreciation  is  a 
trifle.  And  like  cars,  of  the  next  pro- 
duction, will  cost  a  great  deal  more.  So 
a  Super-Six  can  be  bought  now  at  a 
saving  of  $175, 

We  have  under  way  of  the  present  pro- 
duction about  3500  cars.  Part  are  open 
models,  part  enclosed.  Many  of  them 
are  sold. 

But  many  Hudson  dealers,  suspecting 
the  advance,  have  unsold  Super-Sixes. 
If  you  get  one  now,  you  will  save  $175. 
For  all  Hudson  dealers  will  advance  the 
Super-Six  when  we  start  production  of 
the  next  series. 

If  you  can  get  one  now,  go  get  it. 

Next  Year's  Ruling  Car 

Next  year,  as  this  year,  the  Hudson 
Super-Six  is  certain  to  hold  its  suprem- 
acy. The  Super-Six  is  controlled  by 
our  patents — the  motor  which  added  80 
per  cent  to  efficiency.  So  other  cars 
can't  use  it. 

The  Super-Six  now  holds  all  the  worth- 
while records.  All  the  world's  stock  car 
records  up  to  100  miles.  It  holds  the 
24-hour  record  of  1819  miles.  It  won 
the  Pike's  Peak  hill-climb — the  world's 
greatest  event  of  its  kind. 

In  September  it  won  the  ocean-to- 
ocean  record.  It  went  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  in  14  hours  57  minutes 
less  time  than  the  next  best  record. 

It  won  all  these  records  because  of 
endurance.  Because  this  (invention  has 
so  nearly  eliminated  all  friction,  vibra- 
tion and  wear. 

So  every  man  who  knows  the  facts 
must  concede  the  Super-Six  su- 
premacy. Every  test  has  proved  it. 
If  you  want  such  a  car— even  for  next 
year — now  is  the  time  to  get  it,  if 
you  can. 


Phaeton,  7- passenger 
Rondster,  2-passenger 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger 


$1475      Touring  Sedan  $2000 

1475      Limousine   .  2750 

1 775  (Pr  ices  I.  o.  6.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  .... 
Town  Car  Landaulet 
Limousine  Landaulet 


$2750 
2850 
2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


barbed  wire.  Other  considerations, 
of  course,  may  make  It  desirable  to 

use  the  hedge  or  the  worm  fence, 
but  the  waste  involved  is  a  factor 
that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Similarly,  farm  lanes  often  may 
be  eliminated  by  a  simple  rear- 
rangement of  fields;  headlands,  or 
turning  spaces  at  the  edges  of 
fields,  avoided,  and  the  farmstead 
itself— the  group  of  farm  buildings 
with  their  lots  and  yards — made 
compact. 

While  a  little  planning  often  will 
result  In  the  saving  of  much  land 
now  devoted  to  these  unproductive 
uses,  a  more  difficult  problem  is 
presented  by  waste  land — land  that 
is  rendered  untillable  by  swamps, 
ravines,  rocks,  slopes,  etc.,  wood- 
land that  produces  nothing  salable, 
and  pastures  that  are  too  poor  to 
be  profitable.  Some  areas  are,  of 
course,  hopeless,  and  in  that  case 
they  should  be  left  out  of  the  reck- 
oning altogether.  Before  this  Is 
done,  however,  it  will  pay  to  look 
into  the  possibilities  of  profitable 
reclamation.  Many  untillable  fields, 
for  example,  may  be  turned  into 
productive  pastures,  or,  if  they  will 
not  grow  enough  grass  to  make 
this  economical,  they  can  be  used 
for  the  production  of  timber. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  frequently 
happens  that  woodlots  which  yield 
nothing  but  a  little  firewood  for 
home  consumption  are  permitted  to 
occupy  valuable  land. 

In  deciding  whether  such  lots 
should  be  cleared  and  tilled,  the 
cost  of  clearing,  the  increased  value 
of  the  cleared  land,  the  interest  on 
the  investment,  the  salable  value  of 
the  timber  products;  and  the  added 
expense  for  firewood  which  will  fol- 
low the  disappearance  of  the  tim- 
ber, must  all  be  taken  into  account. 
With  unwooded  areas,  the  advisa- 
bility of  bringing  tbem  under  the 
plow  may  be  determined  by  com- 
paring* the  probable  cost  with  the 
market  price  of  good  arable  land. 

Obviously,  the  higher  the  price  of 
land  rises  the-  more  incentive  there 
is  for  the  farmer  to  avoid  waste  in 
the  utilization  of  it.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  department  have  shown 
that.  Irrespective  of  the  price,  ten- 
ants put  a  greater  part  of  the  land 
to  productive  use  than  owners.  The 
tenant  pays  rent  for  each  acre  and 
he  can  not  afford  to  have  any  of 
them  idle.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  who  has  no  rent  to  pay  may  be 
able  to  get  along  on  the  produce  of 
a  part  only  of  his  farm,  and  he  is, 
therefore,  more  likely  to  overlook 
the  potential  value  of  the  part  he 
wastes.  By  so  doing  he  is,  of 
course,  throwing  away  opportuni- 
ties to  make  money,  but  this  is  not 
always  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  not  grasped  the  important 
fact  that  the  average  farm  is  too 
small  for  maximum  efficiency  and 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  farm  busi- 
ness is  to  increase  the  profits  from 
it.  Those  owners,  however,  who, 
realizing  this,  are  operating  leased 
land  in  addition  to  their  own,  are, 
like  tenants,  careful  to  see  that  they 
pay  for  no  loafer  acres. 

To  any  one  who  is  buying  or  leas- 
ing land,  then,  the  important  ques- 
tion is  not  "How  much  am  I  pay- 
ing an  acre  for  this  tract?"  but 
"How  much  am  I  paying  for  the 
acres  that  are  going  to  work  for 
me."  In  the  new  bulletin  it  is  cal- 
culated that  a  fatm  of  100  acres, 
selling  at  $100  an  acre,  will  cost 
the  purchaser  actually  $111.11  an 
acre  if  90  per  cent  of  it  is  produc- 
tive, and  $200  an  acre  if  only  50 
per  cent  of  it  is  productive.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  percentage  of  im- 
proved land  in  farms  east  of  the 
Mississippi  is  only  59.5,  and  west  of 
that  river  only  50.8.  Improved 
land,  however,  it  should  be  noted, 
is  not  always  the  same  as  product- 
ive land.  A  good  timber  lot,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  improved,  but  it  may 
be  highly  productive,  and  farm 
buildings  and  fences  stand  on  land 
that  is  improved  but  produces  noth- 
ing- In  the  final  analysis  it  is  the 
amount  of  productive  land  that  de- 
termines the  earning  capacity  of  a 
farm,  and  that  should  therefore  de- 
termine its  price. 
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The  Great  American  Land  Question 

//  Is  of  as  Vital  Importance  to  the  Nation  as  to  the  Individual 


CHANGED  conditions  are  pressing  hard  upon 
the  American  settler.  Gone  are  his  dreams 
of  a  pioneer's  paradise,  with  free  homestead 
and  extensive  pasture  rights.  Gone,  too,  are  the 
choicest  farming  lands;  for  America  is  no  longer 
young.    And  Americans  are  settling  down. 

With  the  settling  down  has  come  a  rising  up  of 
land  prices.  By  this  rise,  many  a  land-poor  family 
has  been  able  to  "do  Europe"  and  to  build  big,  bold 
mansions  and  buy  a  way  into  high  society.  But 
many  another  family  has  found  itself  cut  off  from 
the  hope  of  becoming  home  owners. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  commercial  clubs  and  the 
land  agents  of  the  newer  sections  said  to  the  set- 
tler, "Come  with  a  few  dollars;  our  marvelous 
opportunities  and  cheap  lands  will  help  you  pay 
out."  But  today,  the  land  agents  turn  away  from 
any  but  a  "well  heeled"  settler,  and  some  are 
truthful  enough  to  say  that  even  a  thousand  dol- 
lars is  hardly  enough  in  the  cheap,  cut-over  lands. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  change  that  Americans  are 
startled  to  learn  that  one  of  our  greatest  problems 
is  hew  to  distribute  population  and 
how  to  create  a  machinery  for  turn- 
ing landless  men  into  home  owners 
•without  their  having  to  endure  sac- 
rifice and  hardship.  This  problem 
has  come  to  us  because  it  is  too 
hard  for  him  and  too  expensive,  and 
Involves  too  great  a  social  cost  for 
the  settler,  unaided  and  alone,  to  at- 
tempt what  his  father  or  his  grand- 
father might  have  done  with  perfect 
ease. 

To  Americans  of  middle  age,  it 
seems  but  a  short  while  ago  when  a 
Texas  settler  could  persuade  a  white- 
hatted  ranchman  to  "swap"  him  a 
section  of  land  for  a  pair  of  cowhide 
boots.  To  younger  men,  the  memo- 
ry is  green  of  homestead  entries  in 
the  great  West,  and  of  the  famous 
race  for  homes  into  Oklahoma 
which  thrilled  their  boyhood.  Land 
was  so  cheap  on  that  August  day 
in  '89  that  our  sporting  Federal 
Government  "framed  up"  a  gigantic 
marathon  for  the  delectation  of  its 
citizens.  The  people  were  lined  by 
the  thousands  on  the  Kansas  bor- 
der, in  every  sort  of  vehicle  and  on 
foot.  Some  of  them<had  waited  for 
days;  some  had  come  from  distant 
parts  of  the  world;  some  were  pros- 
perous persons  taking  a  sporting  chance;  but  the 
majority  were  very  poor.  Then,  at  the  crack  of 
the  army  guns,  this  motley  throng  poured  into  the 
red  man's  country  to  claim  farms  and  clear  them; 
to  found  cities  and  to  build  a  new  commonwealth. 

The  free  land  is  gone — so  far  as  thex  settler  is 
concerned.  Somebody  owns  it;  somebody  has  the 
right  to  put  up  his  sign:  "Posted — No  Trespass- 
ing Allowed." 

Subtle  forces  have  been  at  work  among  those  who 
possess  this  land  of  ours  and  also  among  them  who 
work  it.  Just  as  money  control  is  concentrating, 
so  also  is  the  control  of  land.  One  small  group 
of  timber  barons — 1,640  in  all — possesses  105,660,000 
acres,  or  one-twentieth  of  America  from  border  to 
border  within  the  United  States.  This  land  they 
are  holding  with  no  particular  desire  to  sell.  If 
blocked  together,  it  would  embrace  an  area  larger 
than  the  State  of  California.  Our  Federal  Bureau 
of  Corporations  says  of  this  ownership:  "Sixteen 
owners  own  47,800,000  of  these  acres,  or  nearly 
ten  times  the  land  area  of  New  Jersey.    .  . 


By  Charles  W.  Holman 

(Secretary  of  the   National   Conference  on  Markets 
and  Farm  Credits) 

Three  land  grant  railroads  own  enough  acres  to 
give  fifteen  acres  to  every  male  of  voting  age  in 
the  nine  Western  States,  where  most  of  their  hold- 
ings lie.  In  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  45 
per  cent  of  the  land  is  held  mostly  in  fee  by  thirty- 
two  timber  owners.  In  Florida,  fifty-two  owners 
hold  one-third  of  the  land  of  the  entire  State." 

The  farm  landlords  of  the  United  States  consti- 
tute a  growing  class  in  possessions  and  a  dimin- 
ishing class  in  numbers.  We  have  over  2,500,000 
tenant  farmers  who  represent  nearly  40  per  cent 
of  the  entire  farm  population  and  threaten  to  in- 
crease that  proportion.  This  problem  of  tenancy 
is  becoming  more  localized.  Over  90  per  cent  of 
all  of  America's  tenants  are  to  be  found  in  the 
twenty-five  richest  States  of  the  Union — the  States 
that  produce  the  greater  portion  of  the  grain  and 


In  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  45  Per  Cent  of  the  Land  Is  Held  by 
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dairy  products,  all  of  the  cotton  and  most  of  the 
perishable  crops. 

The  problem  is  made  more  serious  by  the  con- 
tinued tendency  of  landowners  to  concentrate  in 
small  towns  and  in  cities;  by  their  tendency  to 
raise  rents,  and  by  the  growth  of  a  distinct  class- 
conscious  feeling  of  discontent  and  manifestations 
of  revolt  among  the  tenant  population.  This  dis- 
content has  blossomed  into  firearm  tactics  in  Mis- 
souri, in  the  burning  of  landlords'  property  in 
Oklahoma,  into  acts  of  violence  by  both  landlords 
and  renters  in  Texas. 

They  have  formed  a  Renters'  Union  in  the  South- 
west. It  has  an  official  organ  which  agitates  for 
land  reform  with  each  issue  that  goes  to  press. 
So  keen  was  this  feeling  in  1914  that  James  E. 
Ferguson,  an  unknown  banker  of  Temple,  Texas,  by 
means  of  a  rent  restriction  plank,  was  able  to  elect 
himself  Governor  against  the  wishes  of  the  Demo- 
cratic machine  politicians.  Then  he  made  his  plank 
into  a  law.  Since  then,  Texas  politicians  of  the 
larger  magnitude  and  some  of   the    lesser  have 


felt  themselves  inspired  to  advocate  some  kind  of  a 
land  reform  policy.  For  there  are  240,000  renter 
farmers  in  the  Lone  Star  State,  many  of  whom 
have  paid  their  poll  taxes  and  most  of  whom  would 
like  to  purchase  homes  and  cannot  because  the 
terms  of  purchase  are  prohibitive  for  them. 

It  is  of  vital  concern  that  we  ease  this  unrest  by 
making  conditions  of  land  settlement  as  favorable 
as  we  can.  But  what  is  to  be  done  and  what  prior 
experience,  at  home  or  away,  is  there  to  guide  us? 
I  know  of  no  better  way  to  develop  this  theme  than 
by  taking  typical  cases  and  showing  how  America 
treats  her  settlers  and  how  the  same  settlers  might 
be  treated  had  we  a  constructive  land  policy  of  our 
own. 

We  will  begin  with  Israel  Hopkins,  who  would 
buy  a  farm.  He  is  a  tenant  farmer  in  a  rich  county 
in  Illinois.  He  has  served  his  party  and  his  State 
by  a  term  in  the  Legislature  and  has  a  small  bal- 
ance in  the  bank.  In  the  spring,  when  he  puts  up 
on  auction  his  livestock  and  farm  equipment,  he  will 
have  to  his  credit  about  $3,000  in  cash  or  convertible 
notes.  He  prefers  to  buy  a  farm  in 
his  home  community,  but  land 
prices  there  have  soared  beyond  his 
reach  and  hopes.  He  will,  there- 
fore, seek  cheaper  land  and  take  his 
chances  in  one  of  the  younger  com- 
munities.    Where  shall  he  go? 

Twenty  years  ago  any  land  agent 
or  commercial  secretary  could  have 
given  the  correct  answer;  for  then, 
in  some  way  and  somehow,  a  man  of 
Hopkins'  ability  could  muddle  thru. 
But  in  1916  it  will  require  much  fer- 
reting and  a  shrewd  judgment  for 
a  stranger  to  locate  good  land  bar- 
gains. And  it  will  take  exceptional 
business  sagacity  for  him  to  make 
the  earnings  of  a  farm  meet  the 
high  interest  rates  and  the  large 
annual  payments,  and  still  have 
something  left  to  put  into  farm  im- 
provements. 

So  I  challenge  the  land  agents 
and  the  commercial  secretaries  to 
find  the  correct  answer.    I  maintain 
that  the  present  system  of  selling 
land  to  homeseekers  is  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demand  for  homes  and 
the  real  needs  of  home  makers.  The 
annual  wastage  of  communities  like 
those  in  which    the    Hopkins  live 
bears  me  witness.    They  are  losing 
their  life  is  declining  in  its  social 
churches   are  decaying;   the  very 
in  soil  fertility.  Mean- 


population; 
aspects ;  their 
farms  are  deteriorating 
while,  superior  tenants  are  exchanging  old  farms 
for  new,  and  inferior  tenants  are  taking  over  the 
worn  lands.  But  in  such  communities,  land  specu- 
lation is  just  as  rife  as  in  the  newer  sections,  while 
town  landlords  continue  to  multiply. 

If  I  am  not  right,  let  those  who  have  stood  for 
the  homestead  laws  and  the  historic  policy,  or 
non-policy,  of  creating  speculator  farmers  by  grant- 
ing away  the  public  domain  on  terms  that  do  not 
create  respect  for  ownership,  prove  the  efficiency 
of  that  method.  Let  such  remember  that  a  $90,000,- 
000  investment  by  the  Government  in  reclamation 
projects  this  day  is  in  grave  danger  of  repudiation 
by  settler  purchasers,  because  we  have  not  had 
much  thought  of  anything  that  might  happen  to 
those  settlers  after  they  found  themselves  on  the 
land.  Other  countries  know  that  it  is  only  then 
that  the  real  problems  of  home  ownership  begin 
Continued  on  Page  940 
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Good  Investments 

THERE  are  three  kinds  of  investments.  They 
are,  good,  bad,  and  poor  or  indifferent.  The 
bad  investment  loses  you  money.  The  good 
one  earns  you  money.  The  poor  or  indifferent  one 
does  neither;  your  money  just  remains  idle.  It  is 
a  bad  investment  to  buy  a  gold  brick,  for  the 
thing  is  not  worth  what  you  paid  for  it;  you  lose 
money  on  such  an  investment.  It  is  a  poor  or 
indifferent  investment  to  buy  a  brick  of  gold.  You 
get  your  money's  worth  all  right,  but  the  brick  of 
gold  will  not  increase  in  size  or  earn  a  profit.  It  is 
a  good  investment  to  buy  or  put  your  money  into 
one  of  the  things  listed  below,  according  to  the 
type  of  your  farming  business.  Money  invested  in 
them  will  surely  earn  a  profit. 

1.  Some  good  brood  sows. 

2.  Feeding  balanced  rations. 

3.  A  dairy  association. 

4.  Clean,  attractive  farmsteads. 

5.  Two  good  livestock  books. 

6.  Cull  out  all  inferior  animals. 

7.  Improved  barns  and  fences. 

8.  Plant  shade  tree  for  your  livestock. 

9.  A  State  stallion  registration  law. 

10.  Learn  how  to  judge  livestock. 

11.  Membership  in  a  State  Livestock  Associa- 
tion. 

12.  Community  cow  testing  associations. 

13.  Better  sanitary  surroundings  for  livestock. 

14.  A  small  flock  of  sheep  on  irrigated  lands. 

15.  The  best  agricultural  papers. 

16.  A  complete  set  of  farm  account  books. 

17.  A  week  at  the  farmers  short  course  at  the 
university. 

18.  A  few  gallons  of  crude  oil  to  kill  lice  on 
livestock. 

19.  Sell  scrub  sires  and  purchase  registered 
ones. 

20.  Cooperative  livestock  marketing  associations. 

21.  A  little  special  care  and  attention  given  the 
young  animals. 

22.  Maintain  the  fertility  of  your  farm  by  keep- 
ing livestock. 

23.  A  trip  to  your  County  and  State  Fairs  to 
study  livestock. 

24.  Community  ownership  of  good  stallions, 
jacks  and  bulls. 

25.  A  holiday  to  visit  your  most  successful 
neighbors. 

26.  A  postcard  to  your  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  for  advice. 

27.  One  hour  every  day  figuring  out  methods  to 
save  steps,  make  the  work  more  efficient  and  more 
profitable. 

28.  Growing  crops  especially  suited  to  produce 
feed  for  your  livestock. 

29.  Adapt  your  system  of  farming  to  suit  soil, 
climate  and  stock. 

30.  Making  the  boys  partners  in  the  farm  by 
giving  them  a  lamb  or  pig. 

Don't  Board  Horses 

ONE  of  the  hard  jobs  on  the  average  farm  is 
keeping  horses  profitably  employed  thruout 
the  year.  It  is  necessary  to  have  enough  to 
do  the  work  at  the  busy  season,  but  very  expensive 
to  feed  the  horse  that  stands  at  the  rack  and  "eats 
its  head  off"  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  its  study  of 
the  question,  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  found  one  young  farmer  who  kept  his 
horses  working  and  costs  down  to  6  7-10  cents  an 
hour,  per  horse,  as  compared  with  7  9-10  cents  on 
the  average  farm.  The  horse  which  did  the  most 
work  worked  nearly  three  and  a  half  times  as 
many  hours  a  year  as  the  one  which  did  least,  and 
nearly  twice  as  many  hours  as  another.  The  ac- 
tual numbers  of  hours  they  worked  were  1,340, 
1,239,  1,028,  702,  and  391. 

In  these  days  of  efficiency  and  economy  it  is 
highly  important  that  every  man  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  horses 
it  is  necessary  to  keep,  and  increase  the  ways  of 
finding  profitable  employment  for  them.  Of  course, 
livestock  is  very  necessary  if  the  soil  fertility  is 
to  be  kept  up,  but  aside  from  work  animals  the 
stock  should  be  something  that  will  produce  meat, 
milk,  or  eggs  in  return  for  the  feed  it  uses. 

Build  Roads  Right 

ROAD  building  is  developing  a  new  science  that 
calls  for  the  highest  engineering  skill.  The 
advent  of  the  automobile  and  motor  truck  has 
brought  new  problems  that  must  be  studied  and 
solved.  In  Massachusetts  82%  per  cent  of  all 
traffic  on  the  State  highway  system  last  year  was 
motor  driven.  In  New  York  City  automobiles, 
motor  trucks  and  motor  buses  constitute  nearly 
seven-tenths  of  all  wheeled  traffic  exclusive  of 
street  cars  and  motorcycles.  Similar  conditions 
will  soon  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Rapidly  changing  traffic  conditions  demand  the 
services  of  technically  trained  men  who  are  not 
only  qualified  civil  engineers  but  who  have  made  a 
study  of  road  economics  and  the  wearing  qualities 
and  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pavements,  because  the  proper  ad- 
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ministration  of  road  affairs  is  mofe  essential  than 
the  highest  degree  of  engineering  skill. 

Too  often  faulty  road  conditions  are  due  to  too 
small  appropriations  in  the  endeavor  to  make  a  cheap 

surface  endure  under  heavy  traffic.  Where  traffic  of 
any  consequence  exists,  the  cheapest  road  to  build 
is  usually  the  most  expensive  in  the  end.  Efficient 
highway  engineers  will  save  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  in  years  to  come  by  the  selection  of  proper 
materials  and  high  class  construction  work. 

Some  of  the  States  and  cities  require  candidates 
for  appointment  to  the  highway  departments  to 
pass  a  civil  service  examination,  thus  removing 
the  offices  from  political  influence.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  desired.  Men  who  have  shown  good  adminis- 
trative ability  should  be  continued  in  office.  In 
the  communities  where  this  policy  has  been  fol- 
lowed there  is  general  satisfaction  with  road  and 
street  conditions. 

A  Good-sized  Farm 

A PROFITABLE  farm  business  must  be  a  good- 
sized  business.  A  good-sized  business  does 
not  always  mean  a  large  number  of  acres — 
altho  it  usually  does.  By  good-sized  business  is 
not  meant  farms  of  two  or  three  thousand  acres.  A 
good-sized  farm  need  not  be  more  than  400  acres. 
Some  businesses  on  much  smaller  farms  are  big 
enough  for  satisfactory  profits. 

A  man  on  a  good-sized  farm  can  make  a  profit 
more  easily  than  a  man  on  a  smafl  farm.  He  can 
employ  men,  horses,  and  tools  more  efficiently,  can 
follow  a  good  cropping  system  more  easily,  and  can 
have  more  lines  of  work  so  that  his  risk  of  loss  is 
less.  A  more  regular  supply  of  labor  and  better 
distribution  of  capital  are  possible.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  better  chances  of  suc- 
cess with  the  larger  business. 

The  number  of  acres  operated  is  not  the  only 
measure  of  size  of  business.  The  man  with  too  heavy 
a  capital  investment  may  think  he  has  a  large  busi- 
ness when  in  reality  it  is  very  small.  The  invest- 
ment of  the  average  farm  of  a  region  is  the  safest 
guide  for  that  community.  A  man  with  a  large 
number  of  acres  and  not  enough  capital  to  operate 
them  is  much  worse  off  than  if  he  had  fewer  acres 
and  enough  capital  to  handle  them  efficiently. 
Every  acre  must  be  farmed  enough  but  not  too 
much. 

Another  factor  which  may  limit  the  size  of  busi- 
ness is  the  productivity  of  the  land.  The  men  on 
farms  of  average  productivity  and  up  to  one-fifth 
more  than  average  are  the  fortunate  ones  *The 
man  with  less  than  average  yields  or  more  than 
one-fifth  better  than  average  yields  finds  it  harder 
to  make  a  success  of  his  business.  With  less  than 
average  yields  he  gets  no  profit  from  crop  produc- 
tion; with  more  than  one-fifth  better  than  average 
yields  he  is  usually  paying  more  than  the  increased 
yield  is  worth  to  get  that  yield. 

Another  factor  of  importance  which  limits  size 
of  business  is  the  system  of  farming  which  the 
man  is  following.  In  extensive  farming  regions 
a  man  can  put  too  much  labor  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
or  he  can  put  too  little  labor  on  that  acre.  A  200 
acre  farm  may  readily  be  no  more  efficient  than  a 
100  acre  farm  because  the  man  on  the  200  acre 
farm  does  not  farm  the  land,  while  the  man  on  the 
100  acre  farm  farms  it  right.  The  farming  system 
which  furnishes  two  to  two  and  three-tenths  days 
of  productive  labor  per  acre  was  found  to  be  the 
best  in  the  Johnson  County  (Missouri)  region. 

Cost  to  Run  a  Farm 

OPERATING  expenses  for  the  average  eastern 
Nebraska  farm,  according  to  surveys  made 
by  the  farm  management  department  of  the 
University  Agricultural  College,  total  very  close  to 
$1,500  or  from  $7  to  $7.50  per  acre. 

This  figure  includes  depreciation  charges  on 
buildings  and  machinery  and  the  value  of  all  labor, 
including  that  of  the  farmer  himself  at  the  rate  of 
wages  for  hired  men.  It  does  not  include  the  in- 
terest on  the  value  of  the  land.  On  $100  land,  this 
would  be  at  least  $5  per  acre;  on  $150  land,  $7.50, 
or  as  much  as  all  other  expenses  combined. 

Operating  expenses  are  about  the  same  on  all 
farms  with  the  exception  of  the  extremely  large  or 
extremely  small  farms,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  are  showing  a  loss  or  returning  a  profit. 
This  is  evidence  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  ex- 
pense of  operating  a  farm  below  a  certain  point, 
and  that  profits  are  not  made  by  reducing  expenses 
but  by  increasing  farm  receipts. 

Gas  in  Silos  Dangerous 

DEATH  lurks  in  the  carbon  dioxide  gas  formed 
when  silage  passes  thru  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation, especially  in  pit  silos.  Carbon 
dioxide  is  transparent,  heavier  than  air,  flows  over 
the  ground  like  water,  and  collects  in  low  places. 
Pit  silos  are  very  dangerous  during  the  first  few 
weeks  after  filling.  After  starting  to  put  in  the 
corn,  one  should  never  enter  a  pit  silo  without 
testing  for  gas  by  lowering  a  lighted  lantern.  If 
the  flame  goes  out,  gas  is  present.  Remove  this 
by  means  of  air  currents. 
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Credit  for  Border  Service 

C CREDIT  for  military  drill  in  the  University  of 
j  Wisconsin  regiment  will  be  given  to  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  returning  from  duty  on 
the  Mexican  border.  No  general  rule  as  to  the 
amount  of  credit  will  be  laid  down,  but  each  will 
receive  what  his  training  time  of  service,  and  ability 
to  perform  duty  as  an  army  officer  merit. 

The  returning  students  will  have  had  training  in 
the  practical  side  of  army  life,  but  they  will  need 
further  preparation  in  the  theoretical  side.  These 
points  will  be  taken  up  in  the  sophomore  year, 
while  drill  and  the  physical  side  of  army  life 
will  be  emphasized  In  freshman  year. 

Each  sophomore  will  have  theoretical  command 
of  150  men  camped  near  the  city  and  ready  for 
active  service  against  an  invader.  During  class 
hours,  these  officers  will  be  instructed  in  mobiliz- 
ing their  men,  equipping  them,  transporting,  drill- 
ing, and  conducting  them  in  battle.  Experience  in 
summer  military  training  camps  has  shown  the 
training  needed.  Commissions  of  officers  in  the 
university  regiment  who  are  now  on  the  border 
will  be  retained  for  them  until  their  return. 


Money  in  Sheep 

THE  breeding  of  sheep  has  been  one  of  the 
best  paying  investments  farmers  have  had. 
Native  or  western  ewes  crossed  with  a  good 
mutton  ram  produce  good  marketable  lambs,  and 
with  present  prices  of  wool  the  fleece  will  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  keeping  the  ewes.  Native 
ewes  will  be  high  in  price. 

Western  breeding  ewes  can  be  purchased  in  car- 
load lots  at  any  of  the  stockyards.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  will  be  required 
to  make  up  a  carload.  One  ram  to  from  thirty-five 
to  fifty  ewes  will  be  required. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  reliable  sheep 
commission  house:  "We  believe  breeding  ewes 
will  be  iu  good  demand  thruout  the  season,  as  the 
good  kinds  only  come  at  intervals.  We  believe  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  any  one  figuring  on 
buying  stock  of  this  class  to  place  his  order  at 
once,  for  we  do  not  think  they  will  get  any  cheaper 
any  time  this  season  than  they  are  at  present." 

Good  range  ewes  sorted  up  for  good  mouths  and 
udders  should  cost  from  $7.00  to  $7.75  per  100 
pounds.  These  ewes  would  range  in  age  from  4 
to  6  years. 


Winter  Wheat  Beats  Emmer 

IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  evidence  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  as  a  rule,  winter  emmer,  or  winter 
speltz,  is  not  as  profitable  as  winter  rye  or  win- 
ter wheat.  However,  there  may  be  localities,  especi- 
ally in  the  Black  Hills  district,  where  winter  emmer 
will  prove  profitable  and  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  experiment  with  it  in  a  small  way  if  one  is  not 
satisfied  with  his  present  feed  crops  such  as  oats, 
barley  and  spring  emmer. 

This  crop  has  been  tried  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Cereal  Investigation  at  the  Experiment 
Farms  at  Newell  and  Highmore,  S.  D.  It  has  not 
proved  as  hardy  as  the  hardy  varieties  of  winter 
wheat  at  either  point.  At  Newell  it  has  wintered 
with  a  thin  stand,  while  at  Highmore,  it  never 
lived  thru  the  winter  during  a  three  year  trial. 

In  sowing  winter  emmer,  the  same  precautions 
should  be  observed  as  recommended  for  winter 
wheat  as  to  protecting  in  some  way,  such  as  by 
sowing  in  small  trenches  or  by  sowing  between 
standing  corn  stalks  or  by  mulching  in  December 
with  three  loads  of  straw  per  acre  evenly  spread. 

Farm  Organizations  Multiply  * 

FARM  improvement  associations  in  Arizona 
have  certainly  won  a  permanent  place  in  the 
agricultural  activities  of  the  State.  Forty- 
seven  of  these  associations  have  now  been  organized 
in  all  counties  of  the  State  excepting  those  that  are 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  mining — Mohave,  Co- 
conino, Yavapai  and  Gila.  However,  it  is  without 
doubt  true  that  in  these  regions,  where  farmers  are 
few  and  far  between,  farm  improvement  associations 
would  be  even  more  valuable  to  the  farmers  in 
proportion  to  the  money  spent  than  in  the  more 
populous  counties  where  it  is  easy  for  farmers 
each  day  to  see  what  the  others  are  doing. 


Using  Surplus  Straw 

A GOOD  way  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  straw  you 
feel  like  burning,  is  to  use  it  in  the  henhouse. 
The  straw  may  be  used  on  the  floor  as  a 
scratching  litter,  for  it  serves  as  a  warm  carpet  and 
keeps  the  birds'  feet  off  the  cold  floor.  It  may  also  be 
used  for  a  loft,  supported  by  1-inch  mesh  wire 
netting  or  by  l"x4"  boards  laid  over  the  rafters 
about  2  inches  apart.  Along  the  walls,  wire  serves 
this  purpose  well.  Lath  or  burlap  bags  stretched 
tightly  over  the  studding  may  also  be  used.  A 
vent  placed  in  the  roof  over  a  straw  loft  will  pro- 
mote ventilation  and  help  keep  the  house  dry. 
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Feeding  Alfalfa  to  Brood  Sows 

//  Was  Found  Beneficial,  and  This  Rack  Made  It  Easy 


GIVEN  the  chance  to  select  his  feed  in  cafeteria 
style,  the  modern  hog  would  undoubtedly 
show  decided  preference  for  certain  kinds  of 
sustenance.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  School 
of  Agriculture  and  .Experiment  Station  has  for  a 
number  of  years  carried  on  experiments  which  have 
had  for  their  aim  the  discovery  of  the  best  feeds  for 
swine. 

To  those  who  are  raising  hogs,  the  care  and  the 
feed  given  to  the  brood  sow  are  most  important 
items.  A  recent  experiment  at  State  College  had  for 
its  object  the  determi- 
nation of  the  best  ra- 
tion for  brood  sows,  and 
especially  the  possibili- 
ties of  alfalfa  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  ration.  The 
experiments  have  dem- 
onstrated that  alfalfa, 
which  is  finding  a  place 
on  many  Pennsylvania 
farms  today  and  should 
find  a  place  on  many 
more,  may  be  used  eco- 
nomically and  efficient- 
ly as  a  portion  of  the 
brood  sow's  winter  ra- 
tion. It  furnishes  pro- 
tein or  muscle  building 
food,  gives  just  the 
right  balance  and  bulk 
to  the  ration  and,  best 
of  all,  it  decreases  the 
cost  of  feeding  during 
the  winter  period,  a  vi- 
tal point  for  the  stock- 
man to  consider. 

In  the  experiment  re- 
ferred to,  one  lot  of 
sows  was  fed  alfalfa 
hay  alone,  while  a  sec- 
ond lot  received  a  com- 
bination of  shelled  corn 
and  alfalfa  hay. 

Sows  receiving  only 
alfalfa  hay  were  al- 
lowed all  of  it  they 
would  consume.  The 
average  quantity  con- 
sumed per  day  was  4.6 


By  C.  M.  Arthur 

pounds.  The  experimental  value  of  the  project  was 
demonstrated  in  the  result.  The  sows  fed  only  al- 
falfa became  so  low  in  condition  toward  the  end  of 
the  experiment  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
feed  a  small  quantity  of  corn  in  order  to  get  them 
into  better  condition  for  farrowing.  While  the  lit- 
ters in  this  lot  of  sows  were  normal  in  size  and  the 
pigs  were  strong  and  vigorous,  the  use  of  the  al- 


The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  Hay  Ruck  for  Brood  Sows 


falfa  hay  alone  could  not  be  recommended  because 
of  the  very  thin  condition  which  it  produced  in  the 
sows.  When  this  ration  was  used  the  feed  cost  was 
$6.14  per  head  for  a  period  of  114  days. 

Not  content  with  the  results  of  this  experiment 
the  State  College  authorities  sought  to  make  a  com- 
parison with  a  ration  in  which  alfalfa  only  was  fed 
and  one  in  which  alfalfa  constituted  only  a  portion 
of  the  ration. 

A  second  lot,  therefore,  was  fed  a  combination 
of  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa  hay.    The  corn  was  given 

at  the  rate  of  1  pound  a 
day  per  100  pounds  live 
weight,  and  alfalfa  ac- 
cording to  the  appetites 
of  the  animals.  The 
sows  in  this  lot  made 
desirable  gains  during 
the  feeding  period  and 
were  in  the  proper  con- 
dition at  farrowing 
time  They  consumed 
an  average  of  3.6 
pounds  corn  and  1.8 
pounds  alfalfa  hay  per 
day. 

The  corn  increased 
the  cost  of  the  ration, 
but  this  increase  was 
only  comparative. 
While  it  cost  $6.70  per 
head  during  the  114-day 
feeding  period  to  feed 
this  combination  ration 
as  compared  with  $6.14 
per  head  when  alfalfa 
hay  alone  was  fed,  the 
difference  in  gain  with 
the  combination  ration 
more  than  balanced  the 
difference  in  feeding 
cost. 

The  sows  in  both  lots 
were  allowed  to  nibble 
their  alfalfa  in  true 
dairy  lunch  fashion 
from  a  feeding  rack,  to 
which  they  had  access 
at  all  hours  of  the 
day. 


The  Hog's  Wormy  Season  Is  Here 

How  They  Get  Into  Mr.  Pig,  How  They  Hurt  Him,  and  How  We  Can  Get  Them  Out 


MORE  hogs  may  be  lost  from  worms  this 
year  than  from  hog  cholera,  and  many  cases 
of  apparent  cholera  are  only  worms.  The 
feeding  of  green  or  snapped  corn  generally  ushers 
in  the  worm-infested  hog — the  sudden  change  in 
feed  causing  a  derangement  of  the  digestive  tract. 

Leave  it  to  Mr.  Worm  to  take  advantage  of  this 
upset  condition  to  make  his  presence  known. 
Of  course,  the  pig  was  infected  before  corn  time, 
but  Mr.  Pig  held  the  upper  hand;  hence  the  pres- 
ence of  the  worms  did  not  greatly  reduce  vitality 
or  growth,  but  when  the  immature  corn  joined 
forces  with  the  army  of  worms,  Mr.  Pig  rapidly 
lost  out.  However,  an  observing  hog  owner  should 
have  noticed  that  his  herd  of  pigs,  or  perhaps 
only  a  few  members,  were  somewhat  unthrifty, 
and  it  should  not  have  taken  until'  this  season  of 
the  year  to  reveal  the  cause  of  the  unthriftiness. 
Careful  owners  should  associate  rough  hair  coat, 
scurvy  skin,  poor  returns  for  feed  consumed,  pot 
belly,  occasional  diarrhea,  with  probable  worm 
infestation.  The  passing  of  an  occasional  worm  in 
the  manure  cinches  the  diagnosis.  Kill  a  sickly 
pig  and  hold  a  post  mortem  examination. 

The  common  round  worms  of  hogs  (Ascarias 
Suilla)  are  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  sel- 
dom exceeding  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  cylin- 
drical, pointed  at  both  ends,  vary  in  color  from 
white  to  light  pink.  They  multiply  by  eggs  or 
ova.  The  egg  is  liberated  and  passes  out  with 
the  manure,  and  after  undergoing  a  slight  develop- 
ment will  grow  into  a  worm  upon  reaching  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  hog  again,  the  egg  being 
swallowed  on  contaminated  feed.  The  worms  are 
found  usually  in  the  small  intestine,  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  stomach.  They  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  stomach,  gall  duct,  gall  bladder  and 
liver,  and  in  the  large  intestines,  but  these  latter 
places  are  not  their  favorite  seat. 

Young  pigs  usually  suffer  more  from  infesta- 
tion than  older  animals.  This  has  led  many  to 
believe  that  old  animals  will  not  harbor  worms, 
hence  they  need  not  be  treated.  Kven  if  the  older 
animals  do  not  suffer  inconvenience  from  the  pres- 


By  Dr.  J.  T.  Dinwoodie 

(Of  the  South  Dakota  State  College.) 

ence  of  worms,  they  serve  as  a  fertile  fount  to 
infect  the  young. 

The  round  worm  causes  damage  to  its  host  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  most  serious  is  by  its 
mechanical  presence.  When  we  recall  that  a  worm 
is  often  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  presence  of  five  or  six  in  one  portion 
of  the  small  intestine  will  greatly  impede  the  free 
passage  of  injesta,  resulting  in  severe  digestive 
disturbances.  Their  presence  also  causes  inflam- 
mation. In  badly  infested  animals  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  worms  to  push  their  way  up  the 
gall  duct  into  the  gall  bladder,  and  they  may  even 
penetrate  the  substance  of  the  liver,  causing  great 
functional  derangement  of  organs  involved.  The 
common  round  worms  are  not  blood  suckers,  con- 
sequently they  do  not  attach  themselves  to  the 
inner  coat  of  the  intestine  to  obtain  nourishment, 
but  simply  as  a  means  of  anchorage.  They  gain 
their  food  principally  by  absorption  from  the  food 
taken  in  by  the  animal,  consequently  the  worm- 
infested  pig  does  not  even  get  a  chance  to  assimi- 
late and  use  its  own  feed,  but  must  share  it  with 
the  worms.  As  the  worms  carry  on  their  life 
processes,  they  throw  off  from  their  bodies  waste 
material.  This  toxic  material,  if  absorbed  by  the 
host,  acts  upon  the  nervous  system.  Hence  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  badly  infested  hogs  to  show 
cerebral  disturbances.  In  other  words,  they  act 
"crazy"  and  are  prone  to  have  "fits." 

One  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  per  100  pounds 
live  weight  of  pork,  fed  in  milk  or  slop  for  three 
consecutive  meals,  will  kill  or  drive  the  worms 
out,  especially  if  a  physic  of  one  pound  Epsom 
salts  to  1,000  pounds  live  weight  pork,  fea  in  slops, 
follows  the  turpentine.  This  will  dislodge  and 
carry  out  all  dead  undigested  worms,  together  with 
those  that  are  only  sickened  by  the  turpentine. 
Salts  will  also  flush  out  all  the  eggs. 

Ridding  the  pig  from  worms  is  only  one  step  in 


the  war.  The  next  problem  is  to  prevent  reinfes- 
tation.  To  partly  accomplish  this  all  manure 
passed  during  treatment,  which  is  teeming  with 
eggs,  must  be  destroyed  by  mixing  with  lime.  Next 
year's  crop  of  pigs  should  be  farrowed  in  clean 
quarters,  and  ranged  on  clean  fields.  The  moth- 
ers should  have  received  worm  treatment  during 
the  winter.  One-half  teaspoonful  copperas  admin- 
istered the  same  as  turpentine  is  also  good. 

Many  hog  owners  after  once  freeing  the  herd 
and  cleaning  the  pens,  keep  the  following  mixture 
constantly  before  the  animals  to  prevent  chance 
infestation:  Charcoal,  10  pounds;  air  slacked 
lime,  10  pounds;  hardwood  or  cob  ashes,  10  pounds; 
common  salt,  5  pounds;  sulphur,  5  pounds;  sul- 
phate of  iron,  1  pound. 

Mix  the  ingredients  thoroly.  It  may  be  well  to 
sift  thru  a  very  fine  sieve.  If  the  copperas  (sul- 
phate of  iron)  will  not  pulverize,  remove  the  damp- 
ness by  gentle  heating.  Protect  the  mixture  from 
rain  by  placing  the  self-feeder  under  roof.  If  the 
pigs  do  not  appear  to  be  ^consuming  the  mixture, 
render  it  more  palatable  by  mixing  in  a  small 
amount  of  bran.  Understand,  the  pigs  are  not  ex- 
pected to  make  a  meal  of  this,  but  they  should 
occasionally  go  up  and  lick  at  it. 

Half-hearted  efforts  never  have,  and  probably 
never  will,  win  out.  The  worm  is  on  the  job  con- 
stantly, and  to  beat  it  we  must  be  just  as 
persistent.  If  you  feel  that  little  good  has  been 
done  by  a  series  of  treatments,  repeat  in  one  week. 
Keep  at  it.   

The  University  of  Idaho  pure-bred  flock  of 
sheep  consists  of  eighty  head,  representing 
seven  distinct  breeds.  Each  year  from  ten 
to  twenty  good  rams  are  produced  from  the  flock 
and  are  sold  to  head-grade  or  pure-bred  n"0^3'" 
different  sections  of  the  Northwest     This  year  the 

two  Southdowns  and  one  Rambouilett. 
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Are  Your  Buildings  Insured 

IF  ALL  your  farm  buildings  are  not  insured 
for  the  full  amount  possible,  then  they  should 
be  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The 
man  who  figures  that  insurance  is  not  worth 
while,  figures  wrong.  The  man  who  neglects  to 
take  out  insurance  is  guilty  of  criminal  negligence, 
and  there  is  no  telling  at  all  when  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  price  for  it. 

Some  fail  to  take  out  insurance  because  the  rates 
are  so  high  on  farm  buildings.  The  very  reason 
that  farm  rates  are  high  are  the  best  reasons  in 
the  world  why  he  should  insure.  Rates  are  big 
because  risks  are  great.  The  greater  the  risk,  the 
greater  the  folly  in  assuming  it  yourself. 

Remember  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  fire  in- 
surance. The  one  insures  against  fire,  the  other 
insures  against  loss  by  fire.  The  first  form  of  in- 
suring you  can  and  must  do  yourself.  The  sec- 
ond form  is  done  by  a  corporation  or  a  cooperative 
body  of  farmers.  You  should  carry  both  forms, 
and  of  the  highest  character.  If  there  is  any  one 
of  these  forms  which  you  can  less  afford  k>  carry 
than  the  other,  that  one  is  insurance  against  fire. 

This  itself  is  again  in  two  forms.  The  first  form 
is  that  which  removes  the  causes  of  fire  occurring. 
The  second  is  that  which  makes  it  possible  to  ex- 
tinguish a  fire  which  does  get  started.  The  first  is 
the  cheapest  and  the  easiest  to  have,  and  is  the 
one  form  of  insurance  above  all  others  which  you 
should  have. 

But  this  little  preachment  is  concerned  primarily 
with  insurance  against  loss  from  fire,  commercial 
insurance,  if  you  care  to  call  it  that.  Any  old 
way  you  may  try  to  figure  it,  you  just  simply  can't 
afford  to  be  without  it.  You  may  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  go  without  it,  but  that  is  no  argu- 
ment or  proof  that  you  can  afford  to  do  so. 

Curing  Cannibal  Sows 

THE  best  way  to  cure  cannibal  sows  of  their 
cannibalism  is  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
it.  In  general  this  costly  tendency  is 
neither  an  inherited  trait  nor  an  acquired  habit 
or  appetite.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a  hunger  for 
protein  food,  possibly  enhanced  by  an  abnormal 
nervous  condition  resulting  from  the  strain  of  giv- 
ing birth  to  young.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  same  sows,  during  their  period  of  pregnancy, 
were  chicken  eaters  at  every  opportunity. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  cannibalism  is  the 
direct  result  of  an  all-corn  diet.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  corn  alone  does  not  furnish  a  diet 
properly  balanced  to  meet  all  the  normal  needs  of 
an  animal's  body,  especially  the  needs  of  a  female 
while  carrying  her  young.  During  these  months 
she  needs  foods  rich  in  protein,  not  only  to  care 
for  the  needs  of  her  own  body,  but  also  to  supply 
the  tissue-building  needs  of  the  young  which  she 
is  carrying.  After  the  young  have  arrived,  this 
protein  need  is  continued  in  supplying  the  milk 
for  the  support  of  her  young.  For  these  reasons 
she  should  have  with  her  corn  some  other  feed 
which  is  much  richer  in  protein.  If  it  is  not  fur- 
nished to  her  she  will  get  it  whenever  and  wherever 
she  can.  The  sentiment  in  the  possession  of  a 
hog  is  about  as  near  absolute  zero  as  anything 
on  earth.  The  afterbirth  offers  one  source  of  such 
food  as  she  needs,  for  all  animal  tissues— except 
pure  fats — contain  much  protein.  Tasting  here 
the  protein  which  she  needs,  it  is  but  another  step 
to  eating  her  own  defenseless  young.  And  one 
taste  of  any  sort  of  animal  tissue  is  to  a  protein- 
hungry  sow  much  as  a  taste  of  human  blood  is  to 
a  tamed  tiger  cat. 

If  a  brood  sow  is  fed  a  good  ration  rich  in  pro- 


tein during  and  after  pregnancy  there  will  be  but 
little  danger  of  her  eating  her  piga.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  she  is  fed  nothing  but  corn  during  these 
months  the  chances  are  that  8he  will  develop  the 

trait.  And  every  pig  which  is  sacrificed  to  this 
protein  hunger  means  a  loss.  If  the  sow  produces 
six  pigs  and  kills  two  of  them,  you  are  losing  one- 
third  the  food  and  care  she  has  received  since  she 
produced  her  last  litter;  that  means  at  least  all 
the  profit  you  would  have  gotten  from  her  use,  and 
perhaps  even  more.  It  is  certainly  good  business  to 
feed  a  brood  sow  all  the  protein  she  needs. 

Don't  Be  in  a  Hurry 

SAFETY  FIRST  should  be  the  slogan  of  the  corn- 
husker.  And  that  term  safety  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  quality  of  the  crop  after  it  is 
stored  in  the  crib  or  when  hauled  to  the  elevator. 
In  such  case  to  be  safe  means  not  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
If  there  is  any  one  job  on  the  farm  in  which  it 
ordinarily  does  not  pay  to  be  the  first  to  start,  that 
job  is  husking  corn. 

The  best  place  on  earth  for  the  corn  to  dry  out 
is  in  the  husk.  That  is  nature's  way,  and  it  is 
mighty  hard  to  improve  on  old  Mother  Nature's 
way  in  a  good  many  things.  We  may  think  that 
the  old  lady  is  rather  slow  and  old  fashioned  in 
many  things  she  does,  but  we  should  remember 
that  her  way  is  the  crystalized  wisdom  of  many 
centuries  of  experience,  and  methods  so  developed 
are  mighty  hard  to  improve  upon.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  observe  her  ways  carefully  and  then  follow 
them  rather  than  to  do  just  the  opposite. 

If  you  crib  your  corn  too  early  in  the  season 
it  is  very  #pt  to  spoil  for  you.  Then  when  you 
go  to  sell  It  you  will  find  that  it  grades  away  down 
near  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Remember  that  the 
new  Federal  standards  for  the  grading  of  corn  are 
already  effective;  these  standards  are  very  exact- 
ing, especially  as  concerns  discolored,  moldy  or 
sour  corn. 

When  you  go  to  feed  corn  which  was  cribbed  too 
early  you  will  find  that  it  does  not  have  the  high 
feeding  value  which  good  corn  has.  If  you  do 
not  notice  this  fact,  the  animals  to  which  you  feed 
it  will  notice  it,  and  the  result  will  be  evidenced 
in  the  check  which  you  get  for  these  same  animals 
when  you  sell  them. 

If  you  haul  your  corn  to  the  elevator  direct  from 
the  field  you  will  lose  out  if  it  is  not  properly 
dried.  The  elevator  man  is  not  going  to  pay  you 
for  the  excess  water  in  your  corn.  Moreover  he 
is  not  going  to  take  any  more  chances  than  neces- 
sary on  its  spoiling  on  his  hands  or  in  his  cribs. 
He  will  pay  you  the  standard  price  a  bushel,  per- 
haps, but  he  will  increase  the  number  of  pounds 
required  to  make  a  bushel  so  as  to  give  himself 
sufficient  protection  against  loss  from  drying  and 
spoiling.  He  will  pay  you  more  actual  money  for 
a  crop  of  well  dried  corn  than  he  will  for  the  same 
crop  before  it  is  properly  dried  or  cured. 

Why  Be  Careful 

IF  YOU  let  moldy  or  discolored  ears  of  corn  get 
into  the  cellar,  if  you  scoop  up  waste  grain  from 
around  the  sheller  and  throw  it  into  the  wagon, 
if  you  do  either  one  or  both  of  these  things  grain 
which  otherwise  would  sell  as  number  two  will  sell 
as  grade  four  or  five.  That  will  mean  anywhere 
from  two  or  five  cents  a  bushel  less  for  the  entire 
lot,  and  the  loss  to  you  is  the  result  of  your  own 
carelessness. 

The  elevator  man  buys  for  interstate  shipment. 
Therefore  when  it  leaves  his  hands  it  must  go  out 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Federal  grain 
grades  act  which  is  already  effective  for  corn.  He 
will  naturally  buy  on  the  same  basis  as  he  sells. 
Of  course,  after  he  gets  yours  he  will  clean  and 
grade  it  so  it  will  come  under  a  higher  grade;  for 
a  very  little  labor-  he  gets  what  you  lost  as  the 
result  of  your  carelessness.  Study  the  specifica- 
tions of  these  different  grades  published  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  The  Farming  Business  and  see  that 
all  you  sell  conforms  to  the  highest  grade  possible. 

Going  South 

MIGRATORY  birds,  especially  waterfowl,  are 
now  on  their  way  to  the  warm  regions  of 
the  southland.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  but 
what  one  may  see  such  scenes  as  the  one  on  our 
cover  page  this  week,  and  until  permanent  cold 
weather  has  set  in  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  These 
nomads  of  the  air  and  the  waters  are  scarce  as 
compared  to  what  they  were  twenty  to  thirty  years 
ago.  Flocks  now  consist  of  tens,  where  once  they 
consisted  of  hundreds.  But  a  few  scraggly  flights 
may  be  seen  in  a  day  now,  where  less  than  a  gen- 
eration ago  in  the  Middle  West  there  were  weeks 
when  scarcely  an  hour  went  by  that  one  could  not 
see  these  flocks  or  hear  their  calls. 

The  migratory  waterfowl  is  in  danger  of  joining 
the  wild  pigeon  in  the  lands  of  history  and  of 
memory.  If  that  time  ever  comes  their  going  will 
have  been  a  great  loss  to  the  country.  One  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  hearing  each  spring  and 
fall  the  call  of  the  wild  duck  or  the  crane  as  he 
makes  his  semi-annual  hegira,  hates  to  think  of 


there  ever  coming  a  time  when  he  will  fall  to  hear 
it.  Some  day  or  other  It  just  seems  as  tho  life 
would  be  a  little  less  worth  living  if  we  could  not 
gaze  upon  their  well-ordered  flight  and  listen  to 

their  faint  calls  as  they  obey  the  urging  of  instinct. 

Those  sights  and  sounds  have  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  many  dreams  and  longings  in  the  brains  of 
young  and  old.  Many  of  these  dreams  have  been 
but  idle  maunderings  of  idle  minds;  others  of 
them  have  been  the  mainsprings  to  later  greatness 
and  later  great  things.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
compensating  thought  that  many  of  those  dreams 
have  led  their  dreamers  into  Uie  life  of  the  idle 
and  worthless  tramp  who,  in  his  wanderings, 
seeks  to  emulate  the  life  of  "waterfowl  which  in- 
spired his  dreams;  and  perhaps  the  exit  of  the 
waterfowl  might  possibly  reduce  somewhat  the 
annual  crop  of  tramps. 

Birds  of  all  kinds,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  English  sparrow,  are  a  real  and  important 
asset  to  the  nation's  farming  business.  The  indi- 
vidual farmer  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  own  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at 
large,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  maintain  the  bird 
life  of  his  community  at  least  at  its  present  vol- 
ume. 

Value  of  Personal  Credit 

REMEMBER  that  your  reputation  for  honesty 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  your  personal  credit 
with  the  bank.  Also  remember  that  the  way 
in  which  you  conduct  your  business  from  year  to 
year,  the  foresight  you  display  and  the  methods 
you  use  in  doing  your  work,  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  this.  It  often  happens  that  one's  real  per- 
sonal credit  or  reputation  will  get  him  a  loan 
when  general  financial  and  business  conditions 
seem  not  to  warrant  it,  or  will  get  a  larger  loan 
than  he  could  get  if  his  personal  reputation  were 
not  so  good.  Personal  credit  is  a  mighty  valuable 
asset  to  have.  But  one  does  not  have  it  unless  he 
earns  it.  We  earn  it  only  by  the  way  in  which  we 
do  business  every  day  in  the  year,  year  in  and 
year  out;  and  it  takes  more  than  one  good  move 
to  rebuild  the  reputation  torn  down  by  one  fool- 
ish one.  Farm  on  a  safe  and  sane  basis.  Produce 
crops  which  will  support  the  family  and  the  neces- 
sary livestock.  Keep  only  livestock  which  pays 
its  way.   Then  always  pay  your  own  way. 

The  Great  Land  Question 

AMONG  the  many  great  agricultural  problems 
now  facing  this  country,  not  the  least  is  the 
land  question.  The  laws  and  customs  of 
this  country  regulating  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  are  most  anything  but  what  they 
should  be,  most  anything  but  what  is  best  for  both 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and  for  the  community 
or  the  country  as  a  whole.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  form  which  the  great  land  question  assumes. 
Of  equally  as  great  and  vital  importance  is  the 
problem  of  how  the  man  who  does  not  own  farm 
land  can  become  a  land-owning  farmer,  for  he  is 
the  basic  foundation  of  a  successful  and  a  perma- 
nent agriculture  in  any  nation. 

These  problems  are  not  things  of  the  future,  they 
are  big  and  vital  problems  of  the  present  which 
are  insistently  demanding  attention  and  solution 
right  here  and  now.  They  are  sand  in  the  bearings 
of  farm  progress.  Until  this  sand  has  been  re- 
moved the  machinery  of  progress  will  work  slug- 
gishly, with  great  groanings,  distress  and  lost 
energy.  If  left  too  long  they  will  produce  such 
friction  as  to  ruin  the  machinery  and  disrupt  this 
basic  industry,  the~  foundation  and  the  support  of 
all  other  industries. 

No  one  man  can  work  out  all  the  details  of  the 
solution  of  these  problems,  nor  will  their  solution 
be  worked  out  completely  and  satisfactorily  in  one 
year  or  in  ten  years,  for  they  are  fluctuating  and 
changing  problems  which  must  be  confronted  at 
all  times  as  economic  and  sociological  conditions 
change.  It  is  only  by  studying  and  sounding  out 
conditions  and  customs  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
that  a  proper  beginning  can  be  made  for  their 
solution.  This  is  a  big  task  for  big  men,  and  many 
of  them;  big  and  broad-minded  men  with  wide  ex- 
perience and  large  sympathies,  for  out  of  these 
land  problems  grow  other  vital  problems. 

A  start  in  this  direction  is  to  be  made  at  the 
fourth  ^annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  to  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago the  first  week  in  December.  A  preliminary 
survey  is  to  be  made  at  this  conference  of  several 
phases  of  this  land  problem;  farmers,  editors 
of  farm  papers  and  professors  of  agricultural  col- 
leges will  cooperate    in    this    preliminary  study. 

If  sufficient  representative  farmers  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  will  attend  this  con- 
ference to  properly  present  facts  as  they  exist  in 
all  parts,  a  good  foundation  should  be  laid  for  the 
future  solution  of  this  problem,  but  it  cannot  be 
done  without  their  cooperation.  The  Farming 
Business  urges  that  as  many  of  its  readers  as  pos- 
sibly can  arrange  to  attend  this  conference  from 
the  first  to  the  last  day.  Come  prepared  to  tell 
your  troubles  as  you  see  them,  and  to  offer  the 
remedy  which  you  think  should  be  applied. 
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Week's  Market  Story 


AFTER  a  long  period  of  de- 
clines, the  hog  market  recov- 
ered its  equilibrium.  Just  how 
long  it  will  remain  in  its  present 
condition  is  enigmatic.  It  may  go 
higher,  and  it  may  go  lower.  If  it 
goes  much  lower  there  is  going  to 
be*  some  loud  and  long  howls  from 
the  country,  and  the  farmers  can't 
be  blamed.  A  drop  of  more  than 
$1.25  a  hundredweight  in  a  week  is 
something  to  growl  over,  for  it  surely 
has  meant  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  feeders.  There  tre  many  rea- 
sons which  can  be  blamed  for  the 
tremendous  decline.  Principal 
among  these  are  that  the  packers 
have  a  generous  supply  in  their  cel- 
lars, because  of  the  healthy  hog 
•  ins,  and  that  the  quality  is  poor. 
Then,  again,  fall  prices  usually  are 
lower,  but  a  drop  of  this  size  should 
have  more  cause  than  the  fact  that 
values  are  lower  in  the  fall. 

Theoretically,  the  price  of  all  farm 
products,  and  especially  hogs,  is 
regulated  by  the  difference  between 
supplv  and  demand.  There  is  some- 
thin"!  wrong  some  place,  for,  if  de- 
ma*1  1  were  good  enough  two  weeks 
ago  to  cause  hogs  to  sell  above  the 
lVcent  line,  it  is  beyond  the  powers 
of  logical  reasoning  that  the  con- 
sumptive demand  for  pork  should 
drop  so  suddenly  that  it  should  be 
reflected  so  severely  in  the  livestock 
market.  There  is  something  in  this, 
ar.d  the  big  feature  of  the  tremen- 
dous decline  is  the  packers'  domi- 
nance of  markets.  It  is  true  that 
the  receipts  of  hogs  have  been 
heavy,  but  not  so  much  as  to  cause 
a  $2  cut  in  prices. 

Thruout  last  week,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious week,  the  market  was  in  a 
period  of  steady  decline.  On  the 
close,  however,  when  the  top  price 
reached  $9.67%,  the  market  bettered 
a  bit.  The  average  price  ot  hogs 
was  about  the  same.  Most  of  the 
better  grades  of  hogs,  on  the  closing 
day,  brought  prices  10  to  15c  higher. 
The  shipping  call  was  in  a  large 
measure  the  cause  of  the  decline 
being  checked.  Continuation  of  this 
demand  will,  undoubtedly,  mean  that 
prices  will  strengthen  a  bit,  unless, 
of  course,  the  packers  continue  to 
assume  the  bearish  attitude  that 
they  have  presented  toward  the  trade 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  Even 
the  "singeing"  hogs,  which  usually 
sell  high  regardless  of  the  way  the 
other  grades  are  selling,  are  low, 
the  top  being  $9.65. 

The  large  receipts  evidence  a 
heavy  spring  crop.  It  Is  doubtful, 
however,  if  the  condition  of  hogs 
will  improve  unless  prices  are  in- 
creased a  good  deal,  for  farmers  un- 
doubtedly will  be  a  bit  scary  in 
feeding  75-cent  corn  to  their  shoats 
with  the  market  in  its  present  state 
of  chaos. 

WHILE  hogs  were  on  their 
downward  march,  prices  for 
steers,  especially  the  best 
kinds,  were  on  an  upward  trend.  A 
top  of  $11.35  has  been  reached.  This 
was  for  prime  steers,  and  it  might 
be  added  that  there  are  but  few 
available.  The  trade  was  15c  higher 
than  the  previous  week,  and  the  out- 
look is  good.  The  market,  in  the 
way  of  demand,  was  something  on 
the  order  of  the  previous  week — the 
packers  looking  for  stuff  that  showed 
any  beef.  These  kinds  have  been 
selling  high  all  along,  netting  a 
profit  for  those  feeders  who  were 
willing  to  persevere  and  condition 
their  stuff.  For  the  medium  and 
common  kinds,  it  was  tough  shoot- 
ing, and  it  has  been  all  along.  It 
is  believed  that,  until  the  influx  of 
tbin  stuff  has  been  checked,  the 
trade  for  the  commoner  kinds  will  be 
anything  but  good. 

The  bulk  of  cattle  sales  were 
about  steady,  ranging  from  $7.65  to 
$10.66.  Receipts  have  been  heavier 
than  the  week  before,  but  the  trade 
has  been  better  despite  this  fact. 

In  the  butcher-stock  market,  fat 
cows  and  heifers  were   15    to  40c 


higher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mon and  medium  kinds  were  but  a 
little  better.  Heavy  corn-fed  cows, 
which  were  60  to  75c  lower,  took  a 
change  in  life,  and  as  a  result  prices 
for  this  kind  showed  the  most  ap- 
preciation. Calves  were  25  to  50c 
lower,  with  the  practical  top  at  $12, 
altho  some  sales  were  made  up  to 
$12.50.  These,  of  course,  were  the 
choice  kinds,  undoubtedly  purchased 
on  order. 

The  stocker  and  feeder  market 
was  in  about  the  same  condition  as 
the  week  before.  Prices  were  com- 
paratively low;  in  fact,  generous 
bargains  were  available,  but  the 
country  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a 
mood  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  some  cheap 
feeder  stock  that  is  of  good  quality. 
Receipts  of  stocker  cattle  have  been 
heavy,  as  have  been  the  receipts  of 
light  stuff.  Country  buyers,  those 
who  have  put  in  an  appearance, 
seem  to  take  advantage  of  the  bar- 
gains and  are  discriminating  against 
the  cheap  light  stuff,  taking  instead 
the  good"  cattle.  Some  strictly  good 
800  to  1,000-pound  steers  have  been 
selling  quite  well,  but  not  as  good 
as  they  should,  considering  the 
price.  General  prices  were  25c 
higher  than  the  low  point  the  week 
before,  for  the  best  kinds,  with  the 
cheaper  stuff  showing  appreciations 
of  from  10  to  15c.  The  liberal  crop 
of  rough  feed  seems  to  be  inducing 
some  of  the  feeders  to  operate  a  bit. 

FEEDING  sheep  have  been  find- 
ing a  good  outlet.  It  appears 
that  the  country  is  willing  to 
take  most  of  the  feeding  stuff  of- 
fered that  shows  any  decent  quality. 
On  the  other  hand,  lambs  have  been 
selling  considerably  lower,  in  some 
cases  almost  a  dollar  under  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  top  sales  showed 
declines  of  more  than  half  a  dollar, 
while  the  bulk  of  sales  were  from 
50  to  85c  lower.  Receipts  have  been 
plentiful,  and  this,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, was  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  values.  Natives  have  been  com- 
ing to  market  with  much  regularity. 

Buying  up  a  good  quantity  of  mut- 
ton now  at  lower  prices  is  simply  a 
precautionary  measure  on  the  part 
of  the  packers,  for,  after  the  native 
lambs  have  been  marketed,  then  the 
rangers  will  be  the  center  of  at- 
traction, and  if  the  range  men  live 
up  to  their  methods  of  marketing  in 
the  past,  and  consumptive  demands 
continue  at  a  good  rate,  undoubted- 
ly prices  will  go  higher. 

HORSE  buyers  in  the  country 
are  crying  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  business  has  it 
been  so  hard  to  find  any  big  horses. 
When  a  big  chunky  horse  is  discov- 
ered by  those  buyers  scouring  the 
rural  districts,  a  good  price  is  im- 
mediately paid,  but  many  farmers 
are  under  the  opinion  that  they  have 
good  big  horses,  and  when  a  bid  is 
made  they  are  taken  down  a  step  or 
two.  The  trade  in  horses  has  been 
good,  the  offerings  being  absorbed 
with  much  celerity.  Demands  for 
high-class  horses  remain  as  good  as 
ever,  probably  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  buyers  in  the  country  are 
unable  to  dig  up  very  many  really 
good,  choice,  big  horses. 

HEAVY  buying  by  foreigners 
has  been  a  great  help  to  the 
wheat  trade,  and  as  a  result 
all  of  the  prices  for  futures 
are  very  near  the  $1.60  mark.  Re- 
ports that  the  drought  in  Argentine 
has  been  checked  proved  rather  er- 
roneous, for  late  reports  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  relief  was  only  local; 
that  is,  in  certain  sections,  while  the 
conditions  in  the  remainder  of  the 
country  remain  about  the  same.  The 
demand  for  corn  futures  seems  to 
be  picking  up  a  bit  with  the  demand 
from  big  commission  houses,  but  the 
trade  in  this  grain  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  healthy  demand  in 
the  wheat  market.    The  foreign  sit- 


uation is  helping  the  American  trade 
a  whole  lot,  and  continuation  of  un- 
favorable conditions  elsewhere  will 
undoubtedly  send  prices  higher. 
Foreign  markets  are  higher  because 
of  the  unimprovement  in  conditions 
in  Argentine. 

There  also  have  been  many  rumors 
that  the  foreign  buyers  are  operat- 
ing quite  extensively  in  the  cash 
markets,  and  the  business  for  sea- 
board has  been  reported  quite  large. 
Winnipeg  has  been  under  pressure, 
but  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
trade  is  well  supplied  with  orders 
for  wheat. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

World's  shipments  of  wheat  last 
week  increased  3,949.000  bushels,  and 
totaled  13,450,000  bushels,  against 
9,928,000  bushels  a  year  ago.  The 
principal  increase  for  the  week  was 
in  American  shipments,  which  were 
9.696.000  bushels,  against  6,613,000 
bushels  last  week. 

*  *  * 

World's  shipments  of  corn  for  the 
week  were  2.638,000  bushels,  a  de- 
crease of  1,236,000  bushels,  and  com- 
pared with  a  total  of  5,962,000  bush- 
els a  year  ago.  Oats  exports  totaled 
2,823,000  bushels,  decreasing  246.000 
bushels,  and  comparing  with  2,158,- 
000  bushels  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

Wheat  on  ocean  passage  for  the 
week  totaled  45.472.000  bushels,  an 
increase  of  3,360.000  bushels,  and 
compared  with  24,960.000  bushels  a 
year  ago.  Corn  on  passage  totaled 
19,576,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  102,- 
000  bushels,  and  compared  with 
26,121,000  bushels  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

Canadian  visible  supply  of  wheat 
for  the  week  decreased  751,000  bush- 
els, while  oats  decreased  713.000 
bushels  and  barley  increased  155,- 
000  bushels.  Comparative  totals 
follow: 

This  wk.    Last  wk.    Last  yr. 
Wheat  10,383,000  11,134,000  9,536,000 
Oats    11,366,000  12,079,000  902,000 
Barley  1,017,000      862,000  643,000 

*  *  * 

World's  stocks  of  wheat,  accord- 
ing to  Bradstreet's,  increased  7,171,- 
000  bushels,  compared  to  a  gain  of 
13,995,000  bushels  a  year  ago.  Corn 
increased  611,000  bushels,  and  oats 
gained  2,251,000  bushels.  Total 
wheat  stocks  are  now  166,880,000 
bushels,  compared  to  86,227,000  bush- 
els a  year  ago;  corn,  6,667,000  bush- 
els, against  4,157,000  bushels,  and 
oats,  55,858,000  bushels,  against 
18,347,000  bushels. 

*  *  * 

Visible  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  for  the  week  increased 
746,000  bushels,  while  corn  increased 
610,000  bushels,  oats  increased 
2,334,000  bushels  and  barley  in- 
creased 62,000  bushels.  Rye  visible 
decreased  115,000  bushels.  Com- 
parative totals  follow: 

This  wk.  Last  wk.  Last  yr. 
Wheat  57,418,000"56.672,OO0  15,900,000 
Corn  5,093,000  4,483,000  3,444,000 
Oats  38,866,000  3G,532,000  14,381,000 
Rye  1,007,000  1,122,000  1.239.000 
Barley  2,459,000    2,397,000  2,946,000 

*  *  * 

Range  of  prices  for  the  week  for 
leading  grains  and  pork  products 
follow: 

High       Low  Closing 
Dec.  wheat..  1.60%     1.54%  1.59% 
May   wheat.  1.60        1.54  1.58% 
July  wheat.  1.41%     1.31  1.34% 
Dec.  corn  . .    .78%       .73  .76% 
May  corn...    .79%       .76%  .78% 
Dec.  oats  ..    .49%       .48%  .49% 
May  oats  ..    .52%       .51%  .52% 
Oct.  pork  ..28.30       26.25  28.05 
Dec.  pork  ..23.90       21.80  23.90 
Jan.  pork  ..23.50       21.80  23.50 
Oct  lard  ..  .15.05       14.25  14.92% 
Dec.  lard  ..14.27%    13.25  14.25 
Jan.  lard  ..13.57%    12.90  13.55 
Oct.  ribs  ...14.10       13.75  14.10 
Jan.  ribs  ..  .12.55       11.92%  12.55 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

BlatcMord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  mi.k. 

Prevents  scouring  and  Insures  the  early 
maturity  of  6leek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use.  Q 

Write  for  Pamphtet""ow*oRa',<?talve9 

—  r         Cheaply  and  Success- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Call  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Waukeran,  1U. 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  oat-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorl,-es 
toilet  right  in  your  hoce. 
Nogoinrjout  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  Invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  onco  a 
mon  h.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  troublo 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. l(Vrite  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO.  1059A  RCWE  BLOC,  DETROIT, 

Ask  abotit  the  Ro-S«n  WaahBtsr.l — Hot  and  Cold  MICH 
RajmniT  V/.-  >r  r.  ithoi-t  I'lUTCbipo-  mibn. 


Tractor  Free 


I  SEND  NO  MONEY-JUST  YOUR  NAME 

1  You  can  become  tho  owner  of  tbU 

I  $646  BULL  TRACTOR,  with 
out  cost,  Q9  a  result  of  a  few 

J  weeks  spore  time  work 

I I  n  your  own  community 
1  and  I '  tl  pay  the  f  reijjht. 
I  Don't  delay,  write  today 
|  for  D07  now,  easy  plan. 

t  V.  0  WtSTPHAL,  EWy 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach, 
able  outQt.  FITS  JNY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rHCL  DvUIV 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At. 
tacbment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  035  and  up, 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
OapU  isi.Oalaaburg,  Kinase- 


MINERAL,—? 
HEAVE 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$9  Package  K  'tti  uuteed  to  give  hatisiaetiou  or  money 

back  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  case*. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  465  Fourth  Are..  PlfTSBURG,  PA. 


KEROSENE 

at  6  cents  a  g-allon  osed  in  OTTAWA 
Engines  makes  more  dependable 
power  than  22  cen*  gasoline  in  any 
engine.  Sizes  M  to  22  H-P.  Sold 
direct.  3  months  trial.  10-year  guar- 
antee. Over  a  million  H-P  in  nse  today. 
Cashorterms.  Engine  book  free.  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO., 
lo42Klnc  Street.  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FRLE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  Holate  n-Frie»ian  Association, 
of  America,    Box  235,     Braltleboro,  Yl. 


OJRNAMENTAL  FENCE  | 

,W^4Urtn!MirnJ*— *il  eteel.      an  us  •mo,  cos  us  ■ 

1 1 1 1 1  1H1  1  i*vo  you  money .   Wrii  o  lor  freo  catt-  1 
* mtWrfllT' 'hjg  and  ana  epeelal  prices. 
Sffigffi         KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO.  | 

ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 

rfeareiw  «nnt  Ouon  l'utontB.  Send  for 
1*  free  book*:  invention**  wanted,  ftc. 
I  help  you  mnrhAt  your  Invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  110  Owen  Cldg.,  Wjihingtoo.  D.  C 


PATENT^ 


ETt  BTfFT'Rltf*  hose.fa'jm. theatre  nds  ore 

C1_1L\J'  I  niU  light  Piants,  Economical. -afe.  Crag, 

Alio  Sloruce  lint  I  rrl*«,  I) .   I'onir  >!.,lor»,  linclara.  Ilrlla, 

llnll^uj-..  Catalog-Cats,   i  WO  fcllXTBIO  »o,;Ks,  HmUri^ 


r»  ■  TPUTO  WATSON  E.  COI.EMAW. 

PATENTS  gtfjy^&g^gg 

Onlv  clean,  honest  advertising  ap- 
nea™ In   THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 

answering  these  advertisements 
please  say.  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The 
Farming  Business." 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 

Implement  for  Gardeners        New  Horse  Overshoe  Invented     When  Auto  Magneto  Weakens 


AVINELAND,  New  Jersey,  inventor  has  just 
patented  a  combination  garden  tool  that 
should  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  all  who 
delve  in  the  backyard  soil.  It  is  a  complete  outfit 
in  one  unit;  the  kit  contains  a  shovel,  spade,  rake, 


pitchforks,  and  other  tools,  and  only  one  handle  is 
necessary  for  all. 

Each  of  the  heads — or  "business  ends" — of  the 
tools  is  equipped  with  a  patented  catch  attachment 
by  which  any  one  may  be  locked  firmly  to  the 
wooden  handle.  One  second's  time  suffices  to 
change  the  implement  from  a  spade  to  a  rake. 

The  device  is  calculated  to  save  gardeners  a  snb- 
stantial  outlay  in  working  implements. 

Pistons  Binding  Complaints 

COMPLAINTS  are  not  infrequent  by  owners  of 
cars  of  the  pistons  binding,  with  an  accom- 
panying sluggish  action  of  the  engine  and 
overheating  of  cylinders.  Usually  this  is  attributed 
to  a  tight-fitting  piston,  or  to  improperly  fitted 
rings;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  tins 
trouble  is  due  to  the  warping  of  the  cylinder  when 
heated.  The  valve  pockets,  jackets  and  lugs,  that 
are  cast  integral  with  the  cylinder,  make  an  un- 
symmetrical  distribution  of  the  metal,  and  conse- 
quently, when  expansion  takes  place,  it  is  unequal 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  cylinder,  which  is 
swelled  out  of  shape.  One  advantage  of  overhead 
valve  engines  is  the  getting  rid  of  the  side  valve 
packets  and  securing  symmetrical  distributions  of 
the  metal. 

A  method  that  was  adopted  by  a  German  builder 
for  overcoming  the  difficulty  was  to  lap  the  cyl- 
inder, running  the  lapping  machine  at  such  a  high 
speed  that  the  cylinder  was  heated  nearly  red  hot 
in  the  process.  This  insured  that  the  lapping  was 
performed  at  a  temperature  fully  as  high  as  it 
would  be  when  heated  by  the  exploding  gases,  and 
consequently  was  brought  to  finished  form  when 
hot.    It  is  said  that  the  plan  was  quite  successful. 

A  Practical  Stump-puller 

THIS  device  is  for  pulling  stumps.    It  consists 
of  a  cable  connected  at  one  end  with  a  mov- 
able object  and  at  its  opposite  end  with  a 
stationary  object.    There  is  an  operating  lever  con- 
nected with  the  cable,  and  a  means  for  causing 


clutches  to  engage  the  cable  so  that  the  cable  be- 
comes taut  and  pulls  up  the  stump.  The  inventor  is 
a  resident  of  Escanaba,  Mich. 


Chopped  hair  has  been  successfully  substituted 
for  skin  in  skin  grafting  by  a  French  surgeon,  due 
to  the  fact  that  hair  cells  can  be  transformed  into 

skin  cells. 


ANEW  horse  overshoe  has  only  one  strap  to 
buckle.  No  tools  whatever  are  necessary. 
The  two  front  links  are  made  to  tip  in  or  out 
and  fit  any  shaped  hoof.  Nothing  projects  which 
can  possibly  hurt  the  horse.  The  overshoes  are 
made  of  malleable  iron 
to  prevent  the  calks 
from  breaking  off.  The 
side  calks  prevent  side- 
slipping entirely,  so 
that  the  horse  can  trot 
with  perfect  safety  on 
icy  pavements. 

The  use  of  overshoes 
is  particularly  recom- 
mended because  they 
can  be  removed  at  will, 
so  that  a  horse  is  not 
Walking  or  standing  on 
sharp  points  when  the 
calks  are  not  needed. 
New  ones  can  be  put  on  with  the  first  ice  or  sleet, 
or  even  used  in  summer  weather  on  bad  roads 
without  first  visiting  a  blacksmith. 

Plan  to  Save  Twine 

C CORRESPONDENCE  which  recently  passed  be- 
tween a  well  known  fiber  brokerage  concern 
of  New  York  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture relates  to  the  saving  of  twine  bands  at  thrash- 
ing time  with  a  view  to  using  the  fiber  therein  for 
re-manufacture  of  twine.  The  suggestion  was 
made  by  the  New  York  concern  in  the  following 
letter  to  David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

"Our  firm  has  been  active  in  an  endeavor  to  se- 
cure some  action  by  the  Federal  Government 
against  the  sisal  monopoly. 

"Realizing  the  desirability  when  possible  of  offer- 
ing constructive  as  well  as  destructive  suggestions, 
we  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  idea  of 
taking  steps  to  induce  the  farmers  of  the  country 
to  save  the  binder  twine  as  the  sheaves  of  grain  are 
being  put  on  the  thrashers. 

"The  estimated  consumption  of  binder  twine  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  300,000,000  pounds 
annually.  If  only  one-half  of  this  quantity  were 
saved  it  would  be  an  important  factor  in  the  fiber 
supplies. 

"Of  course,  the  old  twine  so  saved  would  not  have 
anything  like  the  value  of  new  sisal,  but  would  have 
a  distinct  market  value,  and  would  be  practically 
available  for  re-manufacture  and  thus  increase  the 
total  fiber  supply." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Carl  Vroo- 
man  replied  as  follows: 

"Your  letter  in  regard  to  saving  the  binder  twine 
bands  at  the  time  of  thrashing  grain  is  received. 

"If  an  attempt  were  made  to  save  the  bands  as  the 
grain  is  fed  into  the  thrashing  machines,  it  wotlld 
necessitate  a  new  method  of  feeding  or  a  special 
band-cutting  device.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  grain  is  now  thrashed  with  machines  having 
feeding  uevices  in  which  entire  bundles  are  thrown 
into  the  machines  in  rapid  succession,  much  more 
rapidly  than  would  have  been  possible  in  the  old 
days  when  each  band  had  to  be  cut  by  hand  and 
the  bundle  slowly  fed  by  hand.  In  the  self-feeding 
machines  a  series  of  knives  cut  the  bands,  often  in 
more  than  one  place,  and  it  would  certainly  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  recover  the  bands  from 
grain  fed-  in  this  manner.  The  fiber  in  these  short 
bands  would  probably  be  worth  not  more  than  3  to 
4  cents  per  pound  if  it  were  recovered,  and  while 
the  aggregate  amount  is  very  large,  the  quantity 
on  each  individual  farm  would  be  comparatively 
small,  probably  in  most  cases  too  small  to  warrant 
the  extra  expenditure  of  effort  or  change  of  feeding 
devices  necessary  to  recover  the  fiber." 

This  matter  is  worthy  of  consideration,  however, 
especially  on  the  larger  farms,  and  attention  will 
be  given  to  it  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  a 
practicable  means  may  be  found  for  saving  this 
fiber. 

Clevis  Is  Invented 

A RECENT  issue  of  a  Government  publication 
records  the  invention  of  the  clevis  shown 
here  and  gives  the  following  technical  ex- 
planation: "It  is  a  combination  of  a  vehicle  draft 
bar  and  a  superposed  swingletree  attached  thereto, 
of  a  clevis  for  con- 
necting said  parts 
comprising  a  pair  of 
clips,  a  brace  plate, 
a  pivotal  connection 
for  said  plate  at  one 
side  of  the  vehicle 
draft  bar  clip,  and 
connecting  means  be- 
tween the  other  end  of  said  brace  plate  and  the 
swingletree  clip  located  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
draft  bar  clip." 


MAGNETOS  of  standard  make,  as  generally 
used  in  automobiles,  have  much  in  their 
favor,  and  when  in  good  condition  furnish 
an  excellent  source  of  current  for  ignition.  They 
are  simple,  produce  a  hot  spark  and  the  problem 
of  insulation  is  not  usually  very  complex.  Like  all 
rapidly  revolving  mechanism,  however,  they  are 
subject  to  considerable  deterioration.  Probably 
most  of  the  trouble  encountered  and  the  hardest  to 
find  is  diminished  power,  due  to  weak  magnets. 

The  engine  does  not  skip.  In  fact^each  explosion 
takes  place  with  due  regularity,  and*  to  all  appear- 
ances there  is  a  good  spark  when  the  spark  plugs 
are  tested  outside  of  the  cylinder,  but  the  operator 
feels  that  his  car  has  lost  the  snappiness  and  zip 
of  former  days.  He  wonders  why  he  has  to  change 
from  high  to  low  speed  more  frequently  than  he 
used  to. 

Even  before  the  trouble  has  reached  an  acute 
stage  there  is  a  general  sluggishness  in  the  action 
of  the  car  which  materially  lessens  the  pleasure 
of  driving;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  motor- 


Here  Is  a  Photograph  of  One  of  the  Types  of  "Caterpi|r 
Farming  Business.    This  One,  Made  in  England,  and 
the  Basis  of  the  Great  "Tanks"  or  "Land  Battleships"  I 
ern  Front.    They  Were  Bought  by  the  British  Army  Su 
Ground.    The  Track  Is  Mounted  on  Wheels  Which  Bun 
the  Tractor  Runs,  and  Picked  Up  by  Cogs.    The  Truck 


ist  seldom  attributes  the  trouble  to  magneto  dete- 
rioration. 

Garage  and  service  station  men  have  long  been  in 
need  of  a  means  of  charging  such  weak  magnets 
without  the  necessity  of  sending  them  out  to  be'  re- 
magnetized,  causing  considerable  delay  and  expense. 
The  principal  drawback  has  been  the  annoying 
absence  of  a  110-volt  direct  current  line  and  the 
expense  of  a  suitable  charging  coil. 

The  new  magnet  charger  operates  from  an  ordi- 
nary six-volt  storage  battery,  five  or  six  dry  cells 
from  a  storage  battery  charging  outfit,  such  as  are 
used  to  charge  starting  or  lighting  batteries.  One 
of  these  sources  of  current  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  garage  or  repair  shop. 

This  magnetizer  consists  of  a  charger,  charging 
board,  polarity  indicator,  switch,  conducting  cords 
and  also  attachments  for  magnetizing  magnetos 
without  removing  the  magnets  from  the  flywheel. 

The  operation  of  the  device  is  very  simple,  as 
well  as  economical.  There  is  no  guess  work,  and 
three  or  four  applications  of  the  current  on  each 
leg  of  the  magnet  is  sufficient  to  bring  any  magnet 
up  to  the  "full  saturation  point,"  it  is  claimed. 


What  is  claimed  to  be  the  longest  electrical  trans- 
mission line  in  the  world,  conveying  10,000  horse 
power  about  400  miles,  has  been  put  in  operation  in 
California. 

For  Full  Information  Regarding  Any  of  These  Nev 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Exterminating  Mosquito  Pest 

PROBABLY  the  best  way  to  abolish  mosquito 
breeding  places,  next  to  draining,  is  to  treat 
the  water  so  as  to  kill  the  mosquito  larvae. 
While  many  substances  have  been  tried  for  this 
purpose,  nothing  has  given  such  good  results  as 
petroleum,  according  to  experts  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Common  kero- 
sene of  low  grade  is  most  satisfactory  as  regards 
efficiency  and  price. 

Spraying  with  a  portable  pump  is  an  excellent 
way  to  use  the  oil.  Small  ponds,  however,  can  be 
sprinkled  out  of  an  ordinary  watering  pot  with  a 
hose  nozzle,  or  for  that  matter  pouring  it  out  of  a 
dipper  or  cup  will  be  satisfactory.  In  larger  ponds 
pumps  with  a  straight  nozzle  may  be  used.  A 
straight  stream  will  sink  and  then  rige  and  the 
oil  will  spread  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  water 
can  be  covered  without  waste. 

And  in  choosing  the  grade  of  oil  to  be  used  two 
factors  must  be  considered;  it  should  spread  rap- 
idly and  should  not  evaporate  too  quickly.  Heavier 
grades  of  oil  will  cling  together  in  spots  and  the 


r"  I  raclora  Him  h  Wax  Dearrihi-d  In  I  ;  i  — «  U>fk'i  Iaaue  of  The 
Somrvrhat  Similar  Type  Made  at  Peoria.  III.,  Are  Believed  to  Be' 
d  by  the  Brltlah  In  Attacking;  the  German  I.inca  on  the  Weat- 
•aahly  for  the  Purpoae  of  Drawing  Heavy  Guna  Over  RouRh 
a  Track  of  Caat  Steel  l.lnka  Which  la  Laid  Automatically,  aa 
I  aed  by  the  Brltlah  Are  Said  to  Be  of  120  Horae  Power 


coating  will  be  necessarily  thick.  It  has  been 
found  that  one  ounce  of  kerosene  is  sufficient  to 
cover  fifteen  square  feet  of  surface,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  wind,  such  a  film  will  remain  persistent 
for  ten  days.  Even  after  the  iridescent  scum  ap- 
parently disappears  there  is  still  an  odor  of  kero- 
sene about  the  water.  A  mixture  of  crude  oil  and 
kerosene  has  been  found  to  be  effective  in  killing 
mosquito  larvae.  It  has  one  advantage  over  pure 
kerosene,  in  that  it  does  not  evaporate  so  quickly. 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  little  pockets 
of  water  that  form  around  the  edges  of  ponds,  for 
it  is  in  such  places  where  the  water  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  wind  or  otherwise  that  the  larvae  breed 
in  greatest  numbers.  larvae  do  not  breed  in  open 
stretches  of  water  where  the  surface  is  rippled  by 
the  wind. 

In  the  fight  against  the  mosquito  in  Panama,  the 
Government  experts  found  that  a  larvicide  com- 
posed of  carbolic  acid,  rosin  and  caustic  soda  was 
Tery  effective,  and  thousands  of  gallons  of  it  were 
used. 


The  new  electric  sign  on  the  First  Baptist  Church 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  consecrated  recently  with  an 
imposing  religious  ceremony.  The  sign,  double-faced 
and  reading,  "First  Baptist  Church— Welcome,"  is 
15  feet  long  by  2Vfc  tent  deep,  with  15-inch  letters 
and  100  lamps,  and  will  be  illuminated  every  day 
from  dusk  to  midnight. 
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Grape  Packing  Crate 

ACALIFORNIAN  has  invented  a  grape  packing 
crate,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, which  will,  no  doubt,  occasion  much 
interest  among  fruit  growers  in  the  West  who  will 
immediately  realize  the  advantages  of  the  device, 

which  is  described  in  a 
patent  publication,  tech- 
nically, as  follows:  "A 
device  comprising  the 
combination  with  a 
crate  having  its  top 
nailed  in  position,  with 
a  crossbar  adapted  to 
be  removably  suspend- 
ed, and  a  cylindrical 
part  forming  the  guide 
for  the  valve,  the  cylin- 
drical part  being  pro- 
vided with  a  bore  and  a 
cut  just  below  the  disc  part  adapted  to  allow  gas 
to  pass  out  of  the  valve,  and  means  adanted  to  auto- 
matically operate  the  valve."  " 

Test  New  Agricultural  Fertilizer 

THE  scarcity  of  artificial  fertilizers  in  Spain 
has  led  to  the  closer  study  of  such  material 
at  hand  as  can  be  utilized  in  domestic  agri- 
culture. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  large  potash 
deposits  exist  near  Barcelona  no  serious  attempt 
has  as  yet  been  made,  owing  to  war  conditions,  to 
bring  potash  compounds  on  the  market.  Along 
another  line  an  eminent  Spanish  chemist.  Dr.  Con- 
rado  Granell,  has,  in  lectures  and  pamphlets,  re- 
cently called  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  public 
to  his  experiments  in  securing  from  sea  water  a 
potassium  compound  termed  "marine  kainit,"  and 
described  its  application  to  field  and  garden  use. 
This  practical  scientist  has  outlined  the  method 
for  making  his  plan  a  commercial  success. 

At  many  places  along  the  Spanish  coast  common 
salt  is  obtained  from  sea  water  by  simple  evapora- 
tion, the  most  economical  method  known,  and 
notably  facilitated  in  this  region  by  the  prevalent 
high  temperature  and  by  the  absence  of  rain.  Or- 
dinary salt  is  precipitated  first,  being  less  soluble 
than  the  compounds  of  magnesia  and  potash.  The 
operation  is  carried  on  in  shallow  tanks,  to  which 
sea  water  is  admitted  from  time  to  time  as  evap- 
oration proceeds.  The  mother  liquor,  ordinarily 
returned  to  the  sea  after  the  common  salt  has  been 
deposited,  contains  in  solution  various  salts  of  pot- 
ash and  magnesium  capable  of  recovery  on  contin- 
ued evaporation. 

In  former  years  mineral  kainit  from  Germany, 
consisting  chiefly  of  potassium  chloride  and  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  and  partly  refined  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, were  regularly  imported  and  no  necessity  ex- 
isted for  utilizing  the  residue  from  the  salt  gar- 
dens. Today  these  latter  are  regarded  as  of  great 
importance  to  Spanish  agriculture.  The  method  of 
recovery  is  as  follows:  The  mother  liquors  from 
the  salt  gardens  are  run  into  tanks  and  submitted 
to  further  evaporation.  After  a  certain  amount  of 
the  solids  present  have  been  deposited  the  residual 
Honor  is  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  special  proc- 
ess. The  solid  residue  thus  obtained  closely  re- 
sembles in  composition  mineral  kainit.  It  contains 
about  12  per  cent  of  potash.  The  entire  cost  of 
production  is  exceedingly  slight. 

Motor  Fuels  After  the  War 

EVEN  before  the  war  considerable  attention  had 
been  given  to  substitutes  for  gasoline,  but  the 
scarcity  of  this  fuel  of  late  has  compelled  the 
use  of  other  fluids,  with  the  result  that  at  present 
benzine  and  alcohol  are  very  generally  used, 
motors  having  been  altered  so  that  they  use  one, 
or  both,  of  these  fuels  successfully.  The  results 
have  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  is-  predicted  that 
after  the  war  the  use  of  these  fuels  will  be  very 
generally  continued,  especially  in  commercial  ve- 
hicles. 

Hayrack  Fastener 

HERE  is  an  illustration  of  a"  hayrack  fastener 
which  has  just  been  invented  by  a  Kansan. 
It  is  made  to  be  disposed  against  the  side 
of  a  hayrack  sill,  and  has  a  projecting  portion 
formed  with  downwardly  depending  side 'portions, 

forming  a  U-shaped 
member  adapted  to  fit 
over  and  embrace  a  bol- 
ster of  a  wagon.  Farm- 
ers can  readily  realize 
the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  a  de- 
vice of  this  character 
that  would  be  practical  In  every  respect,  for  the 
hayrack  problem  is  one  that  confronts  every  tiller 
of  the  soil  at  some  time  or  other.  The  material  in 
this  invention,  according  to  available  information, 
is  a  quality  able  to  withstand  wear  and  tear. 


Cream  Separator  Cleaning  Device 

FARMERS  and  their  wives  can  readily  appreci- 
ate the  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  a 
device  such  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  It  is  a  recently  patented  sanitary 
cleaner  that  provides  real  pleasure  for  what  would 
otherwise  be  tedious  and  tiresome  work. 

The  thoro  washing  and  drying  of  the  discs  is  done 
easily  and  quickly.  When  thru  skimming,  without 
■disassembling  the  disc,  the  farmer  or  his  wife,  or 


whoever  happens  to  be  using  the  apparatus,  need 
simply  attach  the  disc  holder  to  the  sanitary  clean- 
er. Immerse  in  lukewarm  water  and  rotate  a 
few  revolutions — then  in  scalding  water,  then  in  the 
air — and  the  discs  are  thoroly  washed,  sterilized, 
dried  and  ready  for  another  skimming.  The  water 
is  forced  over  and  around  every  disc  with  such  force 
that  every  particle  of  milk  or  foreign  substance  is 
removed.  One  of  the  important  features  is  that  it 
does  the  work  in  a  few  minutes. 


An  Auxiliary  Air  Device 

A DEVICE  which,  in  view  of  the  low  grade  motor 
fuel  now  on  the  market,  appears  to  have  some 
merit  has  recently  been  developed.  In  the 
lower  end  of  the  overflow  pipe  from  the  radiator 
of  an  automobile  is  placed  a  trap  valve  that  will 
allow  any  condensation,  or  overflow  water,  to  es- 
cape, but  retains  the  steam  or  watery  vapors.  From 
a  point  above  the  trap  valve  a  pipe  leads  to  the 
inlet  manifold,  where  it  connects  with  a  small 
spring-controlled  mushroom  valve  opening  into  the 
manifold.  In  its  course  this  connecting  pipe  is 
led  along  in  contact  with  the  exhaust  manifold, 
in  order  to  keep  hot,  and  prevent  condensation  of 
the  watery  vapor  passing  thru  it.  It  will  be  ap- 
preciated that  this  device  operates  in  the  same 
way  as  a  number  of  other  auxiliary  attachments, 
but  it  admits  hot,  moist  air  to  the  manifold  instead 
of  the  ordinary  atmosphere.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
results  in  a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  economy, 
together  with  increased  power. 

Rotary  Potato  Sorter 

A MICHIGAN  man  who  had  an  idea  of  what  a 
proper  potato  sorting  device  should  be  like 
invented  a  machine,  an  illustration  of  which 
is  shown  here,  and  sent  to  Washington  for  a  patent. 
The  machine  has  a  pair  of  spaced  circular  bands 


may  be  rotated. 
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HEARTS  OF  THE  HILLS 

How  Hate's  Walls  Were  Broken  Down  and  a  Feud  Healed 


(Begun  In  No.  29,  October  7.  Sub- 
scriptions can  begin  with  that  issue  or 
back  copies  can  be  obtained  from  news 
stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail  from  the 
office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  III 
IN  GRANNY'S  CABIN 

GRANNY  BRONSON  put  down  her 
bundles  and  sat  near  the  fire.  The 
June  evening  was  cool.  Lutie  in  his 
corner  sat  with  his  little  crooked  foot 
on  Granny's  hearth.  It  was  a  very 
tidy  fireside,  with  a  kettle  singing  its 
tea-time  song.  Lutie  had  kindled  the 
fire  and  brought  fresh  water  for  the 
kettle,  but  the  old  woman  spoke  no 
word  of  appreciation.  She  seemed  not 
to  see  the  slight  figure  in  its  low 
chair. 

Tonight  Lutie  did  not  miss  the  word 
he  sometimes  longed  for.  His  black 
eyes  were  opened  wide  and  he  sat 
very  still,  gazing  into  the  fire.  The 
big  black  cat  dozed  on  the  hearthstone, 
Granny  sat  with  her  face  in  her  hands. 
But  Lutie  saw  only  a  loop  of  mountain 
road,  white  and  smooth  in  the  cool 
evening  shadows — a  road  hedged  with 
beautiful  dark  green,  pink-flowered 
rhododendron.  What  had  Trudy  found 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road? 

It  was  a  quaint  old  room  that  Lutie 
and  Granny  were  sitting  in,  quaint 
and  like  a  picture,  with  its  wide, 
hooded  fireplace  and  tall,  thin  cup- 
boards and  the  spinning  wheel  casting 
its  big  round  shadow  on  the  bare 
sanded  floor. 

The  walls  of  half  the  room  went  up 
to  the  dim  rafters,  but  at  the  back  a 
loft  had  been  laid  that  was  like  the 
gallery  in  an  old  church.  Only  in 
Granny's  cabin  the  gallery  was  closed 
in  by  a  wall  that  had  a  door  in  it,  and 
a  queer  little  stair  that  led  up  to  the 
door  had  been  built  against  the  house 
wall. 

Lutie's  bed  was  in  this  upper  cham- 
ber, and  after  a  little  while  he  limped 
off  to  it.  He  was  unbearably  tired 
and  frightened.  He  was  nervously 
afraid  that  Granny,  who  rarely  spoke, 
might  question  him.  He  felt  that  if 
she  looked  into  his  eyes  she  would 
see  there  the  thing  that  he  must  hide 
from  her.  Even  if  Trudy  had  not 
warned  him  to  say  nothing,  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  speak  to  the  old 
woman  about  it. 

He  crept  up  the  stair  and  softly 
closed  the  door.  He  heard  Granny  go 
over  to  the  table,  and  remembered 
that  he  had  not  eaten  his  supper  of 
bread  and  milk.  It  was  not  yet  dark, 
and  the  little  boy  lay  quite  still,  look- 
ing out  of  his  window. 

After  a  while  he  heard  a  sound  that 
he  knew.  Granny's  front  door  dragged 
a  little,  and  when  it  was  opened  or 
closed  there  was  a  grating  on  the 
floor.  It  was  this  that  he  heard.  Vis- 
itors were  rare  and  few,  but  Lutie 
knew  that  this  was  no  common  vis- 
itor. Somehow  he  had  been  listening 
for  the  grating  of  the  door.  He  had 
heard  it  just  like  this— slow,  cautious, 
hesitating— once  before.  He  wondered 
why  he  had  expected  to  hear  it  to- 
night. The  boy  covered  his  ears  with 
his  hands.  He  knew  what  voice  he 
should  hear. 

Granny's  low  exclamation,  quickly 
checked,  frightened  him.  And  then 
Lutie  heard  the  low,  deep  voice  that 
he  was  waiting  for.  It  sent  a  thrill 
thru  him  and  somehow  warmed  his 
trembling  body.  He  felt  rested  and 
strong. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stair  door,  close 
to  the  steps,  there  was  a  square  hole. 
It  was  there  that  Granny's  big  black 
cat  might  pass  in  and  out.  Lutie 
slipped  out  of  bed  and  crept  to  the 
door.  There  was  something  in  the 
gruff  voice  below  that  called  to  the 
hungry  heart  of  the  lonely  boy,  and 
this  was  his  pitiful  answer.  He'  did 
not  know  that  he  was  doing  wrong. 
He  was  obeying  the  call,  hardly  know- 
ing why  he  went  to  the  door.  Like  a 
shadow  he  slipped  noiselessly  along 
the  uneven  floor,  and  lying  down,  put 
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his  pale  little  face  to  the  square  hole. 

He  saw  Granny  in  her  chair,  the 
light  shining  on  ITer  deeply  lined  face 
and  white,  tightly  twisted  hair.  And 
across  from  her  he  saw  a  man  with 
black  whiskers  and  great  slouching 
shoulders.  Lutie's  heart  bounded,  the 
room  whirled.  The  man  was  his 
father. 

The  child  moaned  and  stretched  out 
eager  arms,  but  no  one  heard  or  saw. 
Then  the  whirling  of  the  room  ceased 


Luther.  We  can  go  and  nobody  will 
see  us.  He  may  be  only  hurt.  We 
can  take  him  away — we  can  bring  him 
here." 

"Not  here  with  the  boy.  What's 
done's  done,"  came  in  the  gruff  voice. 

"No,  it  must  be  undone!  I  can't 
have  it  on  you!    I  can't!" 

"Well,  you'll  have  it  on  me  all  right 
if  you  go  to  meddlin'.  That's  a  wom- 
an, for  you!"  said  the  man. 

"No,  I'll  make  him  well  if  there's 


'I  Keekin  Hit  Hain't  My  Night  ter  Know,"  Cindy  Answered 


and  an  awful  chill  passed  over  the 
little  crouching  body. 

There  were  voices  below,  but  the 
words  were  meaningless  as  the  rustle 
of  leaves  in  the  wind.  His  father  was 
talking.  He  heard  the  hinges  creak 
as  Granny  raised  the  lid  of  her  old 
cedar  chest.  Then  he  saw  her  put  the 
heavy  little  bag  that  she  kept  there 
into  the  hands  of  the  man,  just  as  she 
had  done  once  before. 

And  then  the  child  began  to  distin- 
guish words.  Granny  was  pleading 
with  her  son. 

"It  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  think, 
Luther.  Go  back  and  see.  He  won't 
do  anything.  I'll  give  him — what  he 
came  after.  It's  my  fault — I  ought 
never  have  listened  to  you.    I  ought 

to  have  "    She  was  wringing  her 

old  pitiful  hands.  "For  God's  sake 
let's  go  and  try  to  do  something!  I 
can't  let  you  go  with  the  stain  of 
blood  on  you.  Let's  bring  him  here, 
Luther.  Let's  save  him  if  we  can. 
You  can  give  up  and  let  him  take  " 

The  strong  man  was  seated  at  the 
fireside,  his  great  head  bowed.  He 
seemed  deaf  to  all  that  the  old  woman 
was  saying.    "It  is  nearly  dark,  now, 


life  in  him.  You  take  all  I've  got  and  go 
to  the  other  rim  of  the  earth,  Luther, 
an'  I'll  let  him  have  what  he  came  after. 
It  can't  be  so  bad  as  you  think." 

Lutie  saw  the  man  spring  up,  the 
door  grated  sharply,  and  he  knew  that 
his  father  was  gone.  Granny  stood  still 
for  a  moment,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
then,  with  a  strange  moaning  cry,  she 
ran  across  to  the  door,  and  only  the 
cat,  undisturbed  by  all  that  happened, 
sat  beside  Granny's  fire. 

The  boy  crept  tremblingly  back  to 
bed.  It  began  to  rain  after  a  while. 
The  front  door  was  open.  It  creaked 
in  the  wind.  The  rain  pattering  on 
the  floor  sounded  like  little  bare  feet. 
It  was  dark  now.  Lutie's  eyes  were 
wide  with  fear.  When  a  long  time 
had  passed,  he  heard  the  click  of  the 
gate  latch. 

CHAPTER  IV 
THE  CABIN  IN  THE  PINES 

IN  THE  mountains  night  settles 
quickly,  once  the  sun  is  down.  Al- 
ready great  purple  shadows  were  fall- 
ing like  curtains  shutting  the  hills 
away. 

"I'm  a  mine  to  go  home  an'  tell," 


Bert  said.  "I  hain't  likin'  this  here 
job,  now,  I'm  a-tellln'  you."  He 
turned  away  frowning.  "I  don't  look 
for  nothin'.  but  to  git  caught,  an'  if 
hit  does  make  trouble,  you'll  be  to 
blame." 

"I'd  like  to  know  who  you'd  tell, 
Bert?  Somebody'd  be  along  here  as 
like  as  not  before  we  could  get  to 
where  Daddy  is,"  reasoned  Trudy  in  a 
soft  little  voice  that  was  always  her 
last  resort  with  Bert 

"Well,  I  hain't  likin'  hit." 

Bert  stood  irresolute.  He  was  very 
large  and  strong,  a  Trolliver  of  the 
Trollivers,  and  he  was  very  ignorant 
and  rough.  Just  now  he  was  thoroly 
frightened.  His  people  were  being 
watched.  It  was  known  that  officers 
of  the  law  were  searching  the  moun- 
tains for  illicit  whisky  distilleries. 
Lately  shots  had  been  fired  from  am- 
bush. The  Trollivers  were  suspected. 
Bert  believed  that  the  harm  which  had 
come  to  the  stranger  would  be  laid  to 
their  charge.  He  feared  the  law  as 
some  power  that  was  to  be  exercised 
against  his  people. 

Trudy  watched  her  brother,  saying 
nothing  that  could  spoil  her  plan. 
Bert  was  not  easily  managed.  He 
wanted  to  believe  that  the  man  was 
dead  and  that  the  river  was  the  safest 
hiding-place  for  the  body,  but  Trudy's 
motherly  heart  set  itself  against  the 
big  boy's  cruel  way  out  of  the  trouble. 

Trudy's  heart  beat  fast  when  Bert 
stooped  and  raised  the  slender,  help- 
less body  in  his  arms,  but  with  an  air 
of  brave  assurance  she  ran  down  to 
the  little  boat  and  drew  it  near  to  the 
bank,  and  Bert  laid  his  burden  in  the 
.  narrow  canoe. 

"You  run  down  to  the  ford  an* 
cross."  he  said,  "an'  mine  you  hurry. 
I  hain't  got  no  time  to  waste.  I  done 
made  up  my  mine." 

Without  answering,  Trudy  did  as 
she  was  told.  He  liked  to  have  her 
obey  him,  and  she  had  found  that  it 
frequently  gave  her  her  own  way  in 
the  end. 

It  was  quite  dark  up  at  the  fori,  but 
the  little  girl's  bare  feet  clung  to  the 
rocks.  She  was  not  afraid  of  the 
river.  It  had  alwavs  been  one  of  her 
playmates.  She  loved  it  in  all  its 
moods.  When  she  was  across  she  ran 
along  the  pine  hill,  pitting  aside  low 
branches  carefully.  When  she  passed 
the  canoe  with  its  end  out  of  the  water 
her  heart  quailed.  What  had  Bert 
done  with  the  man? 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sky  gave  a  strange,  shim- 
mering light,  and,  as  she  stopped  to 
gaze  for  an  instant  at  the  empty  boat, 
Trudy  thought  she  saw  a  moving  fig- 
ure on  the  south  shore  of  the  river 
near  the  place  where  the  man  had 
been  lying.  In  any  case,  it  could  not 
be  Bert,  for  home  was  on  the  side  to 
which  she  had  crossed,  and  Bert 
would  not  return  to  that  place. 

Then  she  hurried  up  the  hill,  listen- 
ing. She  knew  the  place  well.  Pres- 
ently she  beard  Bert  moving  slowly 
before  her.  He  was  taking  the  man 
to  the  cabin!  Her  g'adness  gave  her 
a  great  strength.  Her  brother  had 
not  done  the  cruel  thing  that  had  been 
in  his  mind.  Without  a  word  she  did 
what  she  could  to  help  him  with  the 
heavy  load,  for  strong  as  he  was,  go- 
ing up  the  hill  was  no  easy  thing. 

Little  truths  that  had  fallen  into 
Trudy's  mind  from  the  wisdom  of  Miss 
Andrews  shone  like  stars  along  her 
way  tonight,  and,  tho  the  hill  was 
dark  and  she  had  no  plan  beyond 
reaching  the  cabin,  she  was  not  afraid. 

The  cabin  to  which  they  were  going 
was  set  in  midst  of  a  deep,  thick 
growth  of  pines.  At  the  top  of  the 
hill  was  a  deserted,  tumble-down 
church,  whose  congregation  had  long 
ago  sought  a  more  convenient  loca- 
tion. Between  the  cabin  and  the 
church  lay  an  ancient  graveyard, 
where  the  dust  of  the  Trollivers  rest- 
ed as  far  as  possible  from  the  dust  of 
the  Bronsons. 

The  hill  had  been  taken  in  by  the 
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thrifty  stretching  out  of  the  Trolliver 
acres,  and  it  was  Trudy's  father  him- 
self who  had  built  for  Miss  Andrews 
the  little  cabin.  But  it  waa  known  the 
country  over  as  a  grewsome  place, 
and  the  lonely  life  of  the  invalid  wom- 
an and  her  servant,  the  death  of  Miss 
Andrews  and  the  empty  cabin  had 
given  it  an  uncanny  name. 

The  cabin  was  made  roughly  of  pine 
logs.  There  were  two  rooms,  and  in 
one  was  a  fireplace.  The  rude  furni- 
ture that  Miss  Andrews  had  used  had 
not  been-  removed,  and  the  slender 
canvas  cot,  sweet  and  clean  in  that 
open,  wind-swept  place,  stood  in  the 
front  room. 

Panting  under  this  trial  of  his 
strength,  the  boy  dropped  his  burden 
upon  the  cot  and  struck  a  match.  He 
gathered  a  handful  of  leaves  that  had 
blown  into  the  fireplace,  and  lighting 
them,  laid  on  the  blaze  a  few  slender 
sticks  that  had  been  left  on  the 
hearth. 

"Now  come  on,"  said  Bert,  standing 
in  the  wavering  light  of  the  fire. 
"Come,  le's  go.  I  hain't  gwinter  fool 
no  more  with  this  here  ticklish  busi- 
ness. If  anybody  seed  us  they'd 
swear  we  hurt  that  fellow.  Anyhow, 
I  don't  like  this  place.    Come  on." 

"Bert,  we  musn't.  We-all  have  to 
do  somethin'  else."  Trudy  shivered, 
her  eyes  on  the  man's  white  face. 

"Well,  you  kin  do  what  you  please, 
I'm  gwine  home.  An'  this  is  about 
the  last  you-uns  is  gwinter  see  cf  me. 
I'm  plumb  teetotally  tired  of  these 
here  mountains.  Alius  a-dodgin'  an' 
hidin'  an'  skeered  to  draw  a  long 
breath.  I  nachelly  'low  to  leave. 
Come  on." 

"I  can't.  Bert.  Get  some  wood  an' — 
an'  some  water.  We  got  to  do  some- 
thin'."  Trudy  wrung  her  helpless 
hands. 

"Water  nothin'!"  growled  Bert. 
"You'll  wish  befo'  you  air  out  of  this 
that  you'd  let  me  give  him  water 
(  a-plenty.  He  may  be  ther  very  officer 
that's  layin'  for  our  folks.  They-uns 
hain't  gwinter  like  this."  And  Bert 
was  slouching  off. 

"Bert,  please  don't  leave  me!"  Trudy 
cried.  - 

"Then  come  on,"  Bert  said  gruffly. 
"I  done  hurt  my  fool  back  liftin'  him. 
Wisht  I  hadn't  tetched  him.  I'm  alius 
payin'  'tention  to  your  foolishness. 
Come  on." 

"But,  Bert,  it's  as  bad  as  the — river, 
to  leave  him  here,"  tfee  girl  pleaded. 

"He's  offen  ther  road,  an'  if  you'll 
rome  on,  we'uns'll  be  out  of  hit  all." 
And  Bert  flung  himself  angrily  out  of 
the  cabin  door. 

Trudy  stood  still  in  the  little  room. 
She  wished  that  she  knew  what  to  do. 
The  wind  had  risen  and  she  could 
hear  it  sobbing  mournfully  in  the 
pines.  There  was  a  low  sound  of 
'hunder.  The  feel  of  rain  was  in  the 
air.  Trudy  knew  how  quickly  storms 
rise  and  break  in  the  mountains.  But 
she  could  not  go.  Perhaps  Bert  would 
come  back.  Her  father  might  be  at 
home.  She  trembled  at  the  thought. 
He  would  not  like  what  she  had  don«, 
but  she  had  come  to  the  end  of  her 
scant  wisdom. 

The  fire  went  out.    The  room  was 

J very  dark.    The  man  groaned  feebly. 
Trembling  with   fear,  Trudy  opened 
the  door  into  the  next    room;  she 
might  find  wood  for  the  fire  there. 
>   She  was  barely  inside  of  the  inner 
room  when  she  heard  the  front  door 
open.     Bert    had    come    back,  she 
thought.   But  as  she  was  about  to  call 
1*  to  him  a  dim  light  shown  in  the  outer 
room,  and  a  shuffling  sf  p  sounded  on 
[*Jie  bare,  uneven  floor.     There  was 
*  something  in  the  sound  that,  sent  a 
thrill  of  terror   thru    th"  trembling 
child.    It  was  not  Bert's  heavy,  awk- 
ward step.    Trudy  still  hel  l  the  door 
in  her  hand.    Slipping  behind  it.  she 
polled  it  hack  nglWMt  the  wall.  <  rowd- 
&    jg  her  little  body  into  the  smallest 
'    possible  space,  and  held  •>•,  <>r- 
vtch. 

She  heard  the  step  again  and  knew 

I  oat  the  person  wj^Bft  entered  had 
0»  e  over  to  'he  cot.    And  then  there 
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near  her.  The  crack  made  by  the 
hinges  of  the  door  was  large,  and  the 
terrified  eyes  of  the  child  found  it  as 
the  breathing  came  nearer.  Her  blood 
seemed  to  freeze  in  her  veins. 

In  spite  of  her  perfect  health  and 
wholesome  common  sense,  added  to 
the  natural  materialism  of  practical 
childhood,  Trudy  felt  the  superstitious 
fear  that  sometimes  attacks  the  brav- 
est heart.  She  was  a  little  untaught 
girl,  and  she  had  heard  stories  of  su- 
pernatural things.  This  was  a  grew- 
some place  and  everybody  avoided  it. 
It  was  this  that  had  made  Bert  willing 
to  bring  the  man. 

With  her  eyes  set  upon  the  crack  of 
the  door  she  waited.  Whatever  it  was 
would  pass  that.  And  then  she  saw 
the  lantern  held  high  in  a  little  bony 
hand  and  behind  it  a  dark,  shrouded 
form.  The  lantern  moved  and  the 
head  of  the  figure  turned.  Trudy 
knew  that  she  was  going  to  see  the 
face.  She  tried  to  close  her  eyes,  but 
the  lids  refused  obedience  to  her  will. 
Her  hand  clung  of  itself  to  the  latch 
of  the  door. 

Slowly,  in  its  search  about  the  inner 
room,  the  face  was  turning  toward 
her.  It  might  be  the  murderer  with 
his  heavy  shoulders  come  to  finish  his 
work.  It  might  be  some  witness  of 
the  crime  seeking  for  the  murderer. 
It  might  be  some  awful,  nameless 
thing  about  its  nightly  wanderings. 
Trudy  tried  to  scream,  but  she  only 
gasped  noiselessly. 

Slowly,  slowly,  the  face  turned  to 
the  helpless  eyes  of  the  child.  But 
with  alt  her  imaginings  Trudy  had 
thought  of  nothing  which,  to  her,  was 
so  dreadful  as  what  she  saw.  It  was 
the  strong,  deeply  lined  white  old  face 
of  Granny  Bronson. 

And  when  Trudy  saw  it  the  lantern 
had  made  the  circle  of  the  room,  and 
the  old  woman  turned  and  shuffled 
back  to  the  fireplace.  The  wind  blow- 
ing, now  that  the  quick  storm  was 
brewing,  shook  the  cabin.  Trudy's 
hand  fell  limply  from  the  latch  and 
she  slipped  in  a  quiet  little  bundle  to 
the  floor. 

Granny  Bronson,  breaking  up  a  rude 
chair  at  the  fireplace,  did  not  notice 
the  slight  sound.  How  long  she  lay 
there  Trudy  did  not  know;  but  when 
she  was  listening  again  there  was 
only  the  sound  of  rain,  and  she  saw 
that  a  fire  had  been  lighted  in  the 
fireplace. 

Was  Granny  Bronson  there?  The 
murderer  and  the  officers  and  the 
ghost  from  the  ancient  graves  were 
terrible,  but  Trudy  felt  that  none  of 
these — not  all  of  them  combined — 
could  be  so  fearful  to  meet  as  Granny 
Bronson. 

Hearing  no  sound,  Trudy  rose  noise- 
lessly. As  she  moved  she  felt  the 
cool  spray  of  rain  from  an  open  win- 
dow. Reaching  up  she  caught  the 
window-sill  in  her  hands  and  swung 
herself  into  the  opening.  Then  she 
dropped  softly  to  the  ground.  It  was 
raining,  but  the  storm  had  spent  its 
fury. 

Trudy  wondered  if  Bert,  relenting 
Or  uneasy,  would  come  back  and  find 
Granny  there.  Then,  feeling  enough 
of  his  fear  and  dread  to  know  some- 
thing of  what  the  place  meant  to  him, 
she  thought  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
come  back.  He  would  leave  her  to 
take  care  of  herself  as  she  had  always 
done.  She  was  thankful  when  she  re- 
membered that  she  had  kept  him  from 
doing  a  terrible  thing. 

Trudy  did  not  mind  the  soft  swish- 
ing rain.  She  ran  thru  the  dark  to- 
ward the  river  path.  She  could  hear 
the  disturbed  and  angry  water.  She 
stopped  to  untwist  her  wet  skirts,  and 
a  bush,  not  shaken  by  the  wind, 
moved  at  her  side.  A  cold,  clutching 
hand  touched  her  bare  arm.  As  she 
drew  back  in  speechless  horror,  she 
heard  the  hand  groping  among  the 
leaves  and  the  clatter  of  a  lantern. 
And  then  a  small,  misty  circle  of 
light  shone  on  the  hillside.  Trudy, 
sinking  back  among  the  low  pines, 
kept  out  of  its  dim  radiance.  But  she 
saw  again  the  white  old  face  of  Gran- 
ny Bronson. 

Slowly  the  circle  moved  as  the  old 
woman  searched,  but  Trudy  was  too 
much  frightened  to  betray  herself 
with  a  sound.  And  then,  with  a  deep, 
shuddering  sigh,  the  old  woman  went 


her  way  down  to  the  ford.  Trudy, 
keeping  farther  up  the  hill,  ran  along 
till  the  ford  was  behind  her.  Then 
she  went  down  to  the  road  and  hur- 
ried along  in  the  dark. 

CHAPTER  V 
THE  RETURN  HOME 

IT  WAS  a  mile  from  the  cabin  to  the 
inn,  and  the  rain  had  left  the  night 
quite  dark,  but  the  child  ran  swiftly 
on.  She  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
moon.  By  its  light  the  terrible  old 
woman  must  have  seen  her.  Trudy's 
wrist  felt  half  frozen  where  the  bony 
old  fingers  had  touched  it.  She  was 
too  young  and  wholesome  to  feel  the 
passion  of  hate,  but  she  believed  in  it 
as  men  believe  in  spirits  of  evil,  and 
she  feared  Granny  as  a  natural  enemy 
just  as  any  little  helpless  creature 
fears  a  beast  of  prey. 

Trudy  was  come  now  to  the  spot 
from  which  she  might  hope  to  see  the 
home  fire,  blazing  because  of  this 
rainy  night,  in  the  hall.  She  expect- 
ed to  hear  her  father's  loud,,  reckless 
laugh,  for  he  would  be  at  home  by 
this  time.  Already  she  dreaded  what 
she  felt  sure  he  would  say  to  her. 
But  at  least  the  hurt  man  had  not  lain 
out  in  the  storm,  and  she  could  creep 
off  to  bed  as  she  so  often  did  when  the 
hall  was  not  a  pleasant  place. 

But  there  was  no  light  shining  red 
across  the  road.  The  house  stood 
very  near  to  the  road,  and  a  wide,  low 
piazza  with  a  stone  floor  stretched 
out  gauntly  in  front  of  it.  In  some 
places  the  roof  rose  in  tall  peaks,  and 
in  others  it  drooped  low.  She  could 
see  the  house  looming  wet  and  black 
in  the  night,  but  there  was  no  light. 

Perhaps  Bert  had  told  her  father 
what  they  had  done.  He  might  be  too 
angry  to  laugh  or  talk  loudly  in  the 
hall  tonight.  He  might  have  sent  his 
friends  away  with  his  ill  humor,  and 
he  might  be  waiting  alone  for  her  who 
was  the  cause  of  it  all. 

Trudy  was  afraid  of  her  big,  ungen- 
tle father.  He  had  never  seemed  to 
care  for  his  shy,  quiet  little  girl.  She 
had  kept  out  of  his  way.  In  a  curious 
fashion  of  her  own  she  had  always 
loved  him,  but  his  loud  voice  and 
coarse  jests  frightened  her.  So  she 
went  timidly  toward  the  shadowy  old 
house.    How  still  it  was! 

Trudy  thought  of  the  old  stories  of 
men  who  had  gone  in  at  the  doorway 
never  to  come  out  again,  and  of  the 
miserly  old  Trolliver  who  had  hidden 
his  money  away  so  that  no  one  could 
ever  find  it,  and  of  how  he  was  sup- 
posed to  come  back  from  his  hillside 
grave  to  keep  watch  over  it. 

The  child  started  and  slipped  be- 
hind a  clump  of  laurel  when  she  heard 
the  sound  of  horse's  feet  in  the  soft 
sand  of  the  wet  road.  She  remem- 
bered how  the  murderer's  horse  had 
clambered  up  the  mountain.  Had  he 
been  to  her  home?  She  peered  out 
fearfully. 

The  moonlight  was  sifting  sparingly 
between  the  last  of  the  clouds,  by  this 
time,  and  she  could  make  out  the  fig- 
ure of  a  man  on  horseback.  And  then 
she  laughed.  It  was  Bert  on  his  sor- 
rel colt,  come,  of  course,  to  look  for 
her. 

"Bert,  why,  how  you  skeered  me!" 
she  cried. 

The  big  boy  slipped  from  his  sad- 
dle, drew  his  horse  among  the  bushes 
and  stood  beside  her.  "I  'lowed  to  go 
up  thar  an'  see  if  you  was  all  risht 
before  I  go  off.  I'm  runnin'  away. 
Don't  talk  so  loud." 

"Runnin'  away,  .Bert,"  sho'  runnin' 
away?"  Trudy's  words  came  in  little 
jerks.   "Did  you  tell  Daddy  about  " 

"I  hain't  seed  nobody,"  Bert  inter^ 
rupted.  "I'm  blazin'  tired  of  this  here 
way.  The  woods  is  full  of  them 
revenue  officers.  They  are  here  for 
our  folks,  an'  they  air  gwinter  git  'em. 
Them-uns  is  got  too  bold.  They  air 
gwinter  git  caught  as  shore  as  ther 
sun  shines  in  the  daytime." 

"But,  Bert  "  began  Trudy,  faint- 
ly, her  voice  trembling. 

Again  her  brother  interrupted: 
"Well,  they  air.  I  hain't  got  no  no- 
tion of  bein'  dragged  off  to  Atlanta 
nor  nowhere  else  an'  shut  up  in 
prison.  The  ole  man's  done  swon 
that  he  'lows  to  make,  sell  an'  drink 
Continued  on  Page  941 
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the  greatest  need 


and  settlers  have 
for  aid  and  advice 

In  other  countries  this  is  being 
done  without  imperiling  the  credit  of 
the  government,  or  destroying  the 
business  of  the  business  man.  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Italy  and  Russia 
have  worked  out  schemes  that  suit 
their  respective  peoples.  Germany 
has  given  state-aid  to  land  settlement 
where  the  Imperial  government  has 
been  at  all  successful  in  colonization. 
Great  Britain  has  carried  out  elab- 
orate projects  in  her  colonies.  In  the 
Australian  governments  one  will  find 
well-thought-out    plans.     The  New 
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women  will  not  do  without  It  for  ten  times  its  cost.  One 
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stantly. Notalking  necessary.  No  argument.  The  machine 
simply  sells  itself;  and  stays  sold.  Every  customer 
becomes  your  friend.  They  tell  others;  your  profits 
double  and  multiply.  Leave  one  hundred  on  trial 
over  night.  Collect  the  cash  for  every  one  of  them 
next  day.  The  machine  will  do  its  own  talking;  it 
is  so  easy  to  operate,  no  explanations  or  instruc- 
tions are  necessary.  Secure  your  county  now;  free. 
-Get  started  right  now  and 

Make  as  Much  Money 
Next  Week  as  These 
Men  are  Making  Now 

J  C.Lewis,  of  Kansas,  says: 
"I  have  sold  one  hundred  Sharp- 
eners in  four  days."  Hobart 
Kerr,  of  Md.,  writes:  "The 
women  can  hardly  wait  till 
they  get  them."  Herbert 
Cain,  of  Ky.,  sold  nine  after 
supper.  At  the  end  of  .his  first  day,  J.  W. 
Gordon,  of   Pa.,  writes:   "I  have  sold  two 
dozen,  and  I  sold  to  everyone  I  saw."   Wm.  G. 
Hall,  of  N.  J.,  says:   "I  think  it  is  great.  I 
sold  six  in  about  one-half  hour.  The  machine  is 
a  mighty  fine  proposition.  I  am  a  mechanic,  and  I  know 
What  I  am  talking  about."  Peter  Courtland,  of  Mich., 
writes:  "I  received  your  sharpener  and  opened  it  in  a  barber 
shop.  I  ground  his  shears,  and  I  got  an  order  for  one  rifrht  on  the 
spot."  H.  A.  Henkel,  of  Va..  says:  "I  have  eximined  it  and  find  it 
a  wonderful  little  machine.  The  workmansh  p  is  simply  perfect."  Frank 
Kinar.  Colo.,  says:  "Sample  received  Saturday.  Sold  ten  today.  Sell 
to  most  every  house."  Forest  Webb,  of  Pa.,  says:  "Went  out  Mon- 
day afternoon  for  about  three  hours  and  received  one  dozen  orders. 
Profit  $12.00."  H.  Tillery,  of  Tenn.,  wrote:  "Took  three  orders  first 
hour.  When  you  sharpen  an  old  dull  knife,  dull,  as  a  hoe,  in  less 
than  a  minute,  they  sit  up  and  look."  Ray  Carter,  of  Mass. .writes: 
"I  went  out  two  days  and  have  orders  for  thir'v  sharpeners." 
Profit  $30.00  for  first  two  davs.  John  Durr,  of  Wis.,  also  says: 
'"I  have  sold  thirty  in  two  days." 


You  can  make  this  money.  Send  HOW. 
Territory  free.    Get  busy. 

WRITE  TODAY 

r  Quickedge  Sharpener  Co. 

No.  635  Sharpener  Bids. 
215  W.  Schiller  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Zealand  government,  for  example, 
not  only  advertises  for  competent 
settlers,  but  specifies  the  kind  that 
are  not  to  come. 

In  Victoria,  Australia,  a  consid- 
erate government  watches  after  the 
interests  of  the  prospective  settler. 
The  keen  eye  is  over  him  and  the 
protecting  arm  about  him  from  the 
time  he  purchases  a  ship  ticket 
until  he  is  a  successful  farmer 
freed  of  purchase  debts.  For  him 
the  government  will  carve  out  a 
farm  from  the  unused  lands;  it 
will  clear  the  brush,  fence  the 
tract,  level  the  ground  and  even 
plow  it  for  the  first  time.  It  builds 
farm  houses  and  buildings,  and 
gets  everything  ready  so  that  the 
settlers  may  earn  money  the  first 
year  of  purchase.  The  govern- 
ment will  go  further  and  send  ex- 
perts to  these  new  citizens  who 
help  to  purchase  first-class  farm 
stock,  implements  and  necessaries 
at  close  prices.  Other  experts  will 
visit  them  from  time  to  time  and 
give  advice  on  all  matters  that  per- 
tain to  farming.  The  government 
will  even  advance  such  additional 
money  as  the  deserving  settler 
may  need.  In  this  way  the  Aus- 
tralian governments  increase  their 
asset  of  good  citizenship. 

(Continued  in  Next  Issue.) 


Go  Over  Auto 

LATE  summer  is  the  time  to  go 
over  the  farm  auto  and  put  it 
in  shape  for  fall  and  winter 
use,"  says  G.  W.  McCuen,  motor 
specialist  for  the  Agricultural  En- 
gineering Department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University.  "By  removing  the 
oil  from  the  crank  case  at  least 
once  every  spring  and  fall  one  can 
be  sure  that  the  crank  case  is  free 
from  sediment.  The  motor  can  be 
cleaned  by  washing  it  with  kero- 
sene. The  differential  and  trans- 
mission will  only  give  the  best  serv- 
ice when  properly  oiled  and  the  ex- 
haust valves  will  give  no  trouble 
when  they  are  kept  well  ground." 
He  recommends  the  use  of  a  high- 
grade  cylinder -oil — one  which  will 
cost  not  less  than  40  cents  per  gal- 
lon. Such  oil  will  have  the  least 
carbon  deposit. 

"How  long  did  it  take  to  repair 
your  last  puncture?  Did  the  last 
patch  you  put  on  come  off  when  you 
were  half-way  to  town?  Then  you 
ought  to  get  a  small  vulcanizer 
which  can  be  purchased  for  $2  or 
$3.  It  can  be  carried  with  you  and 
if  you  run  out  of  good  tubes,  one 
can  be  vulcanized  in  twenty  min- 
utes. Auto  owners  report  trouble 
with  patches  coming  off  during  hot 
weather  due  to  the  heat  loosening 
the  cement.  With  a  vulcanizer  any 
snag  or  puncture  can  be  completely 
seared  over,  thus  preventing  the  tire 
from  weakening  thru  the  admission 
of  water  or  moisture." 


Cement  Roads  . 

FIGURES  recently  furnished  in- 
dicate that  in  five  States 
contracts  have  so  far  been 
awarded  this  year  for  1,000,000  or 
more  square  yards  of  concrete  pave- 
ment. The  States  and  figures  are 
as  follows:  Illinois,  1,412,789;  Ohio, 
1,391,430;  Indiana,  1,342,095;  New 
York,  1,150,304;  Iowa,  1,000,291. 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  California 
and  Texas  are  making  good  strides 
toward  the  million  mark,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  following  figures,  altho 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  rec- 
ords of  Calirornia  were  not  com- 
plete when  totals  were  made  up: 
Michigan,  600,113;  Wisconsin,  546,- 
203;  California,  448,749;  Texas, 
530,470. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
most  of  the  yardage  in  Iowa  is  for 
city  streets,  while  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  yardage  in  other  States 
is  for  country  highways. 
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Hearts  of  the  Hills 


Continued  From  Page  939 


all  the  whisky  he  wants  to,  an'  I  tell 
you  he's  overdone  the  job,  as  shore 
as  he's  born.  I've  heard  men  talk. 
I  hain't  no  little  gal  sittin'  round  in 
the  ashes.  An'  I've  heard  Daddy  say 
that  he  never  'lows  ter  pay  a  cent  of 
tax,  cause  hit  ain't  right,  an'  he  says 
if  they-uns  ketch  him  he'll  rot  in 
jail  before  he'll  pay  'em  to  let  him 
free.  He  thinks  they-uns  air  wrong 
an'  he's  right,  jest  as  we-uns  have 
alius  thought.  So  I'm  skippin'.  I 
don't  want  nothin'  to  do  with  hit." 

"Air  you  runnin'  away  fur  good 
an'  all,  Bert?"  whispered  Trudy. 
"I — I  wish  I  could,  too." 

"I  bet  you  do!"  chuckled  Bert. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  without 
you.  Bert."  Trudy  shivered  in  her 
rain-soaked  dress. 

"You'd  have  to  learn,  anyhow, 
'couse  they'd  take  me  long  with  the 
rest.  Doncher  tell  nobody  'at  I'm 
gone  off.  Maybe  some  day  I'll  sen' 
you  some  word.  Now,  doncher  name 
it."  And  Bert  sprang  into  the  sad- 
dle and  was  gone. 

Trudy  sat  on  a  wet  log  at  the  road- 
side and  cried  softly.  She  felt  very 
lonely  and  troubled  and  her  head 
ached.  The  house  seemed  to  frown 
upon  her,  but  she  must  go  to  it.  The 
latchstring  of  the  kitchen  door  al- 
ways hung  on  the  outside.  Trudy 
crept  past  the  unlighted  windows  of 
the  front  wing  and  fumbled  for  the 
string.  When  she  found  it  the  latch 
lifted  and  the  door  swung  wide. 

The  kitchen  was  a  picturesque 
place,  unchanged  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  floor  was  of  stone,  the 
walls  of  heavy  logs,  and  the  great 
beams  and  rafters  were  naked  under 
the  shingles. 

There  were  queer  old  cupboards 
and  quaint  chairs  and  heavy  tables. 
There  was  a  fireplace  like  a  great 
square  cavern,  made  of  roughly  cut 
stone,  with  a  shelf  at  either  side  for 
the  ends  of  the  logs  to  rest  upon. 

In  the  fireplace  a  log  wis  burning 
now,  for  it  was  here  that  Cindy  did 
the  family  cooking.  Weird,  waver- 
ing shadows  moved  uncannily  thru 
the  great  room.  In  the  corner,  her 
chair  mounted  upon  the  slightly 
raised  hearth,  crouched  Cindy,  a 
thin,  wiry,  sunbonneted  mountain 
woman. 

"Cindy,"  called  Trudy,  the  door 
held  fast  in  her  hands,  "Cindy,  what 
ails  you?" 

Without  turning,  Cindy  answered 
in  a  slow,  drawling  voice:  "I  seem 
ter  be  averagin'  purty  fair.  What 
ails  you-uns?" 

"Where  air  they  all,  Cindy?"  Trudy 
asked,  going  over  to  the  fire  and 
standing  near  the  blaze. 

"I  reckin  hit  hain't  my  night  ter 
know,"   Cindy   answered   from  the 


depths  of  her  sunbonnet,  without 
turning  her  head.  Cindy  was  a  Trol- 
liver.  but  only  a  very  poor  and  hum- 
ble one.  She  had  always  lived  in 
the  old  kitchen. 

"Has  Daddy  come?"  Trudy  asked. 

"If  he  has  he's  kep'  hisself  purty 
well  hid."  Cindy  turned  her  face  to 
Trudy  now.  It  was  a  small,  thin, 
black-eyed  face.  "Pears  like  Milt  is 
plumb  anxious  ter  git  took.  He's 
kep'  on  an"  kep'  on,  an'  put  out  his 
brags,  an'  made  an'  sole  an'  drunk 
till  he  hain't  fur  from  the  end  of  his 
row.  But  some  folks  seems  ter  like 
trouble.  I  reckin  hit  hain't  none  of 
my  business." 

A  little  cloud  rose  from  Trudy's 
wet  dress  as  she  stood  before  the 
fire.  "Seems  like  some  hain't  got 
gumption  enough  ter  get  in  outen 
the  rain,"  Cindy  went  on. 

"Do  you  reckin  they-uns  will  git 
took,  Cindy?"  Trudy's  voice  quiv- 
ered. 

"No,"  answered  Cindy,  "I  don't 
reckin  nothin'.  Why  don't  you  ax 
me  if  I  reckin  I've  got  a  nose  on  my 
face?  I  know  they-uns  air  gwinter 
be  tuck.  There's  been  plenty  of 
signs  an'  warnin's  an'  tokens.  Milt 
he  laughs  at  'em.  Well,  he'll  laugh 
on  the  other  side  of  his  mouth,  'to' 
he's  done,  I  reckin." 

Cindy  pulled  her  blue  sunbonnet 
low  over  her  face  and  went  on.  She 
was  a  woman  of  few  words,  but  to- 
night something  unusual  seemed  to 
move  her  to  speech.  "Besides,  there's 
officers  here  on  one  pretense  an' 
another  every  day.  I  seed  'em  in  a 
ortymobile  today.  They  was  here 
for  buttermilk.  I  don't  reckin  what 
they  got  is  gwinter  hurt  'em  much. 
Where's  Bert?  An'  what  we  better 
do?" 

Trudy  was  shivering,  holding  her 
hands  close  to  the  blaze.  "I'm  cold, 
Cindy!    I'm  so  cold!"  she  moaned. 

"Well,  did  you  expect  to  be  warm, 
wet  to  the  skin?  But  you'll  be  warm 
enough,  if  I  guess  right.  Hit's  a 
chill  you've  got,  an'  you'll  hatter 
take  some  boneset  tea  an'  go  ter 
bed." 

Cindy  was  already  stirring  briskly 
about,  fully  in  her  element  if  any 
nursing  was  to  be  done.  Her  tongue 
was  sharp,  but  her  hands  were  ten- 
der, and  Trudy  in  a  dry  wrapper, 
with  her  feet  in  hot  water,  drank  the 
bitter  tea  and  then  went  to  bed. 

"I  look  for  you  to  be  down,  after 
this,"  Cindy  said,  as  she  left  the 
child.  "Whacher  rake  aroun*  like 
you  do  for  is  more  than  I  kin  see. 
Your  pa  ought  ter  put  a  stop  ter 
hit." 

Further  chapters  of  this  interest- 
ing story  will  appear  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business.  Do 
not  fail  to  read  it  to  the  end. 


Beware  the  Losing  Acre 


IN  BUYING  a  farm,  unprofitable 
acres  that  cannot  easily  be  made 
profitable  should  ordinarily  be  con- 
sidered as  having  little  or  no  -agri- 
cultural value.  They  may  even  be  a 
burden  to  their  owner,  in  which  case 
they  have  a  negative  value.  A  farm- 
er was  about  to  buy  a  quarter  sec- 
tion farm  in  the  corn  belt  at  $100 
per  acre.  This  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  very  reasonable  price  for  a 
farm  in  that  region,  until  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  proposition  called 
his  attention  to  the  large  amount  6f 
waste  land  on  the  farm.  Actual 
measurements  and  careful  estimates 
furnished  the  following  data: 

Eighty  acres  rich,  sandy  loam,  not 
stony,  not  rough,  gently  sloping,  well 
drained;  actual  value  $125  per  acre. 
Total  valuation  $10,000. 

Forty-five  acres,  poor  land,  sandy, 
stony,  rough,  hilly,  probably  of  little 
or  no  agricultural  value.  Actual 
value  nothing. 

Thirty-five  acres  poor  pasture 
land,  wet  land  that  can  be  drained, 
but  that  cannot  be  drained  at  a 


profit.  Actual  value  $10  per  acre 
Total  valuation  $350. 

Buildings,  $2,450,  making  a  grand 
total  of  $12,800. 

Twelve  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars  divided  by  160  equals  $80. 

These  figures  gave  the  farm,  in- 
cluding buildings,  a  value  of  $80  per 
acre,  tho  a  part  of  it  was  worth 
considerably  more  than  the  average 
price  per  acre  asked  for  the  farm. 
An  itemized  study  of  the  farm,  acre 
by  acre,  and  a  detailed  study  of 
fences,  buildings,  and  other  improve- 
ments should  always  be  made  before 
purchasing.  Such  investigation  often 
calls  attention  to  enough  unprofit- 
able acres  to  stop  the  sale. 


The  stand  of  timber  on  the  two 
great  national  forests  in  Alaska  is 
estimated  by  the  Forest  Service  as 
over  70  billion  board  feet,  while  the 
annual  growth  will,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duce of  pulpwood  alone  enough  for 
the  manufacture  of  three  thousand 
tons  of  wood  pulp  a  day. 


The  price  of  good  fruit  is  eternal 
vigilance. 


$  C%  DOWN  and 
jr   One  Year 
Mm  To  Pay 


For  any  Site— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  sptendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all 


24  w  ni?  butterfly 

So.  2  Junior— •  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
slzesup  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %Z  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
imjs  —  Easy  Turn- 
inc-xSanitary 
Frame — Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  S™ 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  .Keep  it  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  S3  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  Yon  won't  be  out  one  penny.   You  take  ] 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  * 
from  factory  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturers  ! 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY* 


Albaugh-Dover  Co.,  2206  Marshall  Bht,  Chicago,  \\l 


No  Money  In  Advance 


tiartman's  Special  Farm  Credit 

Only  Hartman's  with  their  $12,000,000  capital 
and  over  two  million  customers  can  make  such 
an  offer  as  this.   Order  any  size  or  style 
Majestic  en  rine  you  went — no  deposit 
—no  C.  O.  J).,  cc  security,  \7hen  the 
engine  comes,  work  it  30  days,  and 
if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  wi-h  it, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  cent.   If  you  are 
completely  convinced  that  the  "Majestic" 
is  a  wonderful  borccin  and  just  the  en- 
trine  you  waiit.  then  keep  it  and  pay  one- 
tenth  in  30  days,  or  one-sixth  in  GO  days, 
and  balance  in  equal  payments  monthly  or 
every  two  monthb — giving  10  months  or 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK  AXhe?Z% 

bargain  price  put  on  each  engine.  Book  also 
tells  how  to  judge  an  engine, 
how  much  to  pay.  how  to  pick 
out  size  and  style  engine  best 
suited  to  your  netds,  and  ex- 
plains the  Famous  Farm  Credit 
Plan.  Get  this  valuable  en-  » 
gine  book  at  once.    Send  the  m 


2,  3,  5,  7,  9  and  14  H.  P.— Stationary  and  Portable 

The  Great  Majestic  Engine 

Most  economical  to  operate.  Fewer  number  of  work- 
ing parts.  Pcr-cc'-Iy  balanced— just  the  right  weight 
for  lis  II.  P.  rating.  Dis  improvements.  Gives  ever- 
lastingly good  service  v;jthout  trouble  or  bother.  Abso- 
lutely guaranteed  by  The  Hartman  Co.,  bached  by  its 
$12,C00,Cr0  capital  and  resources.  Fully  described  in  our 
Book.   Send  for  it. 


-  THE  HARTMAN  CO..  4094-96  LaSalle  St..  Chicago.  |H. 

/'  Without  obligating  me,  send  your  Engine  Catalog 
No.  E-224  and  particulars  of  selling  plan. 


coupon  or  a  postal  today. 
THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 
4094-96  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


Name. 


/Ariaress 
P.  O.  Box  
or  R.  F.  D. 

F  Town  State. 


New  KEROSENE  LIGHT^^r 


lit  LlUn  I      OR  GASOLINE 

10  Days  FREE  -.Send  No  Money 


don 't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modern  white  light  in  your  own  hometen  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Testa  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  84  leading  Universities  show  that  it 

<  Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  aJready  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  tu  sunlight.  Won  Gold  Modal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

$1000  R<>  ward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  want  one  user  In  each  local  ity  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  V  n » 
ere.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  UUI  d 
under  which  ono  lamp  is  given  free*  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  CD  C  C 
Absolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  tree.  rnLb 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY;  171  Aladdin  Building,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Largest  Kereeane  (Coal  Qw  Mantla  Lama)  Houeo  la  tho  World 
|Jan  Bftttt,  Bio*  Half  A  Oor  trlnl  delivery  pliift  BMkee  It  easy.  Mo  previoa*  experience  oeceeaery.  Practically  every  farp 
ImC  II  Wl  UN  ni£3  malio  borne  and  email  town  bomo  will  buy  after  trying.  Ono  farmer  who  bad  never  aold  any  thin*  in  hie  life 
O  1  DA  la>  £4  A  A  1m  U»  before  v-riteo:  "  I  told  61  thejirwt  eeven  days."  Cbrietenaen,  Wia.,  nays:  "Have  nww  w«i  on  article 
*IUUI9«>#VV  rCr  mv*  thatectle  eoeeteily."  Nomn.,  Iowa,  »ay»:  *  m9Sper  rent  of  hor*&»  visited  bought. ' *  Philllpa,  Ohio  aoye: 
"Every  customer  bwamea  o  friend  and  booster."  Kemerllnsr.  Minn. .  phvh:  "No/lowcry  talk  neeeenerv ■  S*He  itself."  Thoosftnon  who 
■re  coialnir  money  endorse  the  AMaln  jaatae  atronirly.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  We  furnish  etonk  to  reliable  men  to  cot otArted.  Ask 
for  oar  dletrlbator'a  plan,  and  Uam  how  to  aecurean  appointment  nna  tuakebls;  amoney  to  unoccupied  territory.  State  occupation, aire, 
whether  yea  bava  riff  or  auto;  whether  can  weak  aporo  time  or  steady;  when  can  etart;  townshipa  anoat  convenient  for  you  to  work. 


Get  This  Book  FREE 


Gives  Prt*e-Wlnninir  Rec- 
ipes for  Curing  Home,  Bacon 
Sausages. 

Tells  How  To  Get  810  To 
$15  More  Per  Ho?. 

When  To  Butcher,  About 
Storara,  Etc.  Shows  Beau- 
tiful Colored  Pictures,  and 
explains  the 


HatioaaJ 
Giant 


Portable 

II 


SMOKE  HOUSE 


Eae.aat,  moat  taocmful  way 

of  smoking  meats.  Find  oat  about 
it.  FRCE  BOOK  explain*  oper- 
ation, size*,  low  prior*.  Combina- 
tion Sanitary  Store  House.  Other 
W      valuable  information  given. 

PortaMa  Elevator  Mfg.  Co.,  238  McClanJ^JbomWonjn. 


BOYS  «E  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  Teal  boy  life  with  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over  50.000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Does  not  cost 
a  cant  to  belong  (we  do  tata  so  every 
bov  can  loin).  It  Is  supported  by 
tbe  snje  of  Its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT.  SS.r'f.rK 

about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  what 
th.r  do.  also  cantalna  stories  of  advanliire.  Joke* 
pictures  and  otaar  aaa  tasr  which  boys  like.    You  neea  i 

Ml"  '  10  I*  a  aieoul.  |5f~  *",l4!fJ  /.on.  Scout 

era  i^in,™  wriaA  ««•«•»««■ 

l.a.lge  and  Instructions  l'»  «-r»HT 
„       PUBLISHER.  LONE  SCOUT 
510  Nartli  Dearborai  street 


■tlslns  you  see  In  THE  FARMING 
iV  thoroly  reliable.     When  answer- 
d  vert  laments  please  say,    "I  saw 
Voir  l.dS|n"Th'er  Farmlng  Business." 
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WANT  ADS^  JSS? 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

1  AlLJC*  ^W'iJ  *  per  week  — not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WBITF  TO  Want  Ad.  Dept.. 
Vv  IK.il  A  ML,  1.  ^*  \y  i)  Boyce  Co.. 
600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WORK  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  WANTS  A  POSITION  ON  A 
farm,  thoroughly  understands  any  work  per- 
taining to  general  farming  Write  James 
1 1 1 ivh.   It.   :',   l:nx  f.r..  Lake  Park,  C.a.  

POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a"  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-614  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  


Needlework  Department 

Crocheted  Wrist  Bag 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


MALE  HELP 

NO  STRIKE:  8  HOUR  DAY.  MEN  EVERY- 
where.  Firemen,  brakemen,  baggagemen,  $120. 
Colored  porters.  Experience  unnecessary. 
gf.O  Railway  Bureau.  E.  St.  l.ouls.  III.  


HELP  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  MEN— WOMEN  WANTED. 
Government  Jobs.  $75.00  to  $150.00  month. 
Wrrlte  immediately  for  list  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dep't  P118, 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  

THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  ro„   500-51  4   N.    Dearborn   St..  Chirac. 


AGENTS  W  ANTED 

AGENTS  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AUTOMOBILE 
to  introduce  our  250  fast  selling,  popular 
priced  household  necessities.  The  greatest  line 
on  earth.  Make  $10  a  day.  Complete  outfit 
and  automobile  furnished  free  to  workers. 
Write  today  for  exclusive  territory.  American 
Products  Co..  9SK0  3rd  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SUITS  $3.75.  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  530,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois.  


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co..  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  


PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries,  Boonville,  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns. 
Bomewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  Ill  


THIS  season  the  problem  of  gift 
making  is  so  simple  that  it 
ceases  to  be  a  problem  at  all.  Every 
crochet  worker  will  appreciate  one 
of  these  dainty  and  practical  wrist 
bags  for  holding  her  ball  of  cotton 
while  at  work  and  storing  her  work 
and  hook  when  she  has  other  duties 
to  perform.  The  material  required 
is  one  ball  of  No.  30  mercerized  cro- 
chet cotton,  white  or  ecru. 

Start  with  6  ch  sts,  1st  row;  1  si 
cr  into  the  3rd  st,  2  ch  sts,  1  do  cr 
into  the  last  ch  st. 

Second  Row — 9  ch  sts,  1  si  cr  into 


of  each  group  until  you  have  com- 
pleted the  18th  row. 

Nineteenth  Row — *  9  ch  sts.  5  do 
cr  over  loop,  1  do  cr  into  each  si  cr 
until  you  reach  the  end  of  group, 
repeat  *. 

Twentieth  Row — *  7  ch  sts,  1  si  cr 
into  5th  ch  st  of  preceding  row,  7 
ch  sts,  1  si  cr  into  first  do  cr,  **  7 
ch  sts,  1  si  cr,  skip  2  sts,  repeat  ** 
to  the  end  of  group,  then  repeat  *. 

Twenty-first  Row — *  7  ch  sts,  1  si 
cr  into  4th  ch  st  of  loop  of  preced- 
ing row,  repeat  *. 

Twenty-spcond  Row — 5  ch  sts,  1  si 
cr  into  4th  st  of  next  loop,  7  ch  sts, 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS 
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REAL  ESTATE 
A  GREAT  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  FOR 
Sale:  On  account  other  interests  I  offer  for 
sale  my  well  known  farm  In  Moore  County, 
North  Carolina,  known  as  "Champion  Farm." 
This  properly  Is  located  about  %  mile  from 
Jackson  Springs,  North  Carolina,  a  well  known 
summer  and  winter  resort,  about  12  miles 
south  of  the  famous  winter  pleasure  resort, 
Plnehurst,  and  only  about  50  miles  from  the 
great  agricultural  section,  Marlboro  County, 
South  Carolina.  The  capital  highway  Raleigh, 
N.  C  to  Camden  and  Columbia.  S.  C.  runs 
through  this  farm  on  west  side  and  the  graded 
sand  elay  road  from  Jackson  Springs  to  Hoff- 
man, Laurinburg  and  Hamlet,  N.  C.  on  each 
side.  Champion  Farm  contains  620  acres, 
about  300  being  under  cultivation  and  about 
200  acres  more  ran  be  easily  cleared.  Re- 
mainder good  pasture  lands.  This  farm  is 
adapted  for  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  fruit  and 
stock  raising.  Will  produce  bale  of  cotton  per 
acre  and  100  bushels  corn,  larger  yields  lhan 
these  having  been  grown  on  the  place.  Tho 
farm  Is  well  watered,  having  two  clear,  spark- 
ling, never  falling  streams  running  through  it. 
Has  an  ideal  location  for  developing  cheaply 
small  lake  and  water  power,  also  consider- 
able acreage  could  be  Irrigated  from  lake  If 
desired.  Some  of  the  Improvements  are  mod- 
ern cotton  ginning  system  and  steam  power 
plant.  Eight  room  two  story  dwelling,  good 
barns,  tenant  houses,  etc.  Will  sell  separately 
or  with  all  equipment.  Price  without  equip- 
ment $39.00  per  acre.  Terms  can  be  ar- 
ranged on  half,  or  would  accept  in  part  pay- 
ment high  class  stocks,  bonds  or  city  property. 
This  is  an  unusual  offering  in  every  way  and 
will  not  stand  long.  J.  H.  Bennett,  Clio, 
Marlboro  County.  S.  C.  


LIVESTOCK 

BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  - 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES;  10  HEIF- 
ers  and  2  bulls,  5  weeks  old;  nicely  marked. 
$20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood   Farm,   Whitewater,  Wis. 


FLORIDA— PICTURESQUE  8-ACRE  HIGH 
lake  front;  5-room  dwelling;  adjoins  city;  or- 
anges, pecans,  peaches,  bananas,  beautiful  oak 
shade;  price  $1,200.  George  Colburn,  Lake 
City.   Fla.   . 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  120  ACRES 
at  Delta.  Utah,  with  full  Water  Stock  $80.00, 
equity  $6.n00,  balance  easy.  J.  P.  Meinhardt, 
Delt.i.  Utah  . 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms— along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Montana.  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  214 
Northern   Pacific   Ry..    St.    Paul.  Minn  


FARMS  WANTED 

FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7,000  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  509  Farmers' 
Exchange.  Denver.  Colo.  


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.  


FARM    LANDS   FOR  SALE 

SOUTHERN  FARMS  ARE  PROFITABLE. 
Get  our  illustrated  lists  of  good  farms  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina.  West  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Ohio  at  $15  per  acre  and  up.  Ex- 
cellent little  farms  in  colony  of  Little 
Planters,  Shenandoah  Valley  at  $250  and  up. 
complete  on  easy  terms.  Fine  climate,  good 
markets;  best  general  farming,  fruit,  poultry, 
trucking  and  live  stock  country  on  earth. 
Write  for  full  information  now.  F.  H. 
La  Baume.  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  365  Arcade 
Bldg..  Roanoke,  Va.  


FOR  SALE 

HELP  FURNISHED  IN  ALL,  PICTURE- 
game  contests.  Send  ten  cents  to  The  Free 
Lance,  149  A.  St.,  northeast,  Washington, 
D.  C.  '  

FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  PRICE  LIST 
free.  Also  ferret  muzzles  25c  each.  Bert 
Ewell.  Wellington.  Ohio. 

WE  SELL  FERRETS;  DOGS,  MINK 
skunks.  Big  profit  In  raising  fur.  Tarman. 
Quincy.  Penna. 


the  last  ch  st  of  original  ch,  9  ch 
sts,  1  si  cr  into  the  base  of  si  cr  of 
first  row,  9  ch  sts,  1  si  cr  into  the 
top  of  si  cr  of  first  row,  9  ch  sts,  1 
si  cr  into  next  st,  9  ch  sts. 

Third  Row — 4  si  cr  over  last  half 
of  first  loop,  *  9  ch  sts,  *  4  si  cr,  over 
last  half  of  next  loop,  repeat  *  for 
this  row. 

Fourth  Row—*  9  ch  sts,  4  si  cr 
over  last  half  of  loop,  1  si  cr  into 
each  of  the  next  2  si  cr,  repeat  * 
for  this  row. 

Fifth  Row—*  9  ch  sts,  5  si  cr  over 
loop,  4  si  cr  into  4  si  cr,  repeat  *. 

Sixth  Row — *  9  ch  sts,  6  si  cr  over 
loop,  5  si  cr  into  si  cr,  repeat  *. 

Seventh  Row — *  9  ch  sts,  6  si  cr 
over  loop,  6  si  cr  into  si  cr,  repeat  *. 

Continue  the  spirals,  adding  4  si  cr 
over  each  loop  and  making  si  cr  into 
each  si  cr,  omitting  the  last  4  si  cr 


1  si  cr  into  4th  st  of  next  loop,  3  ch 
sts,  1  do  cr  into  4th  st  of  next  loop, 
turn. 

Twenty-third  Row — 2  loops  of  7  ch 
sts  each,  make  22nd  and  23rd  rows 
alternately  for  twelve  rows;  break 
thread. 

Repeat  from  the  start  for  the  op- 
posite side.  Allowing  six  loops  from 
the  handle,  crochet  front  and  back 
pieces  together,  make  3  ch  sts,  1  si 
cr  into  center  st  of  first  loop  of  front 
half,  3  ch  sts,  1  si  cr  into  center  st 
of  corresponding  loop  of  back  half, 
repeat,  leaving  six  loops  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  handle. 

Join  the  handle  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Last  Row — Make  3  si  cr  over  loop, 
5  ch  sts,  forming  a  p.  3  si  cr  over 
same  loop,  repeat  around  the  open- 
ing and  both  sides  of  the  handle. 


Sandwich  Fillers 


COON  HOUNDS.  BIRD  DOGS.  PIT  GAMES, 
Cornish  games.  Write  me.  Walter  Odom, 
Durant.  Miss. 


FERRETS  FOR  BALE,  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
Muzzles,  25  cents  each.  M.  Goss  &  Son, 
Wellington.  Ohio.  


PATE N  l  9 

PATENT8— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyerB  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  thost, 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  ft  Co.,  824  Ninth.  Washington.   D.  C. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

FORD  JOKE  BOOK.  VOLUME  2.  48  PAGES 
Illustrated  10c.    Richard  Lavery,  Asbury  Park, 

New  Jersey. 


ONE  of  the  most  common  questions 
asked  by  the  housewife  is,  "Can 
you  tell  me  a  good, sandwich  filler?" 
Here  are  a  few  that  have  proved  to 
be  very  satisfactory: 

Meat  thinly  sliced  or  finely  chopped 
and  seasoned,  or  mixed  with  salad 
dressing. 

Celery  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with 
salad  dressing. 

Olives  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with 
salad  dressing  (one-half  cupful  to 
one-quarter  cupful  olives). 

Celery,  pimentoes  and  nuts,  chopped 
fine  and  mixed  with  salad  dressing. 

Cream  cheese  and  nuts,  or  olives, 
or  pimentoes  and  cream. 

American  cheese  grated,  seasoned 
with  tomato. 

Lettuce  with  mayonnaise. 

Peanuts,  pounded  smooth,  seasoned 
and  moistened  with  cream. 

Figs  cooked  to  smooth  paste,  sugar, 
lemon  juice  and  nuts  added. 

Dates  and  preserved  ginger. 

Dates  and  peanuts  chopped  fine, 
moistened  with  cream. 

Raisins  cooked  to  smooth  paste, 
lemon  juice  and  nuts  added. 

The  bread  should  be  twenty-four 
hours  old  and  cut  in  thin,  even  slices. 
If  fancy  forms  are  desired,  shape 
before  spreading  with  butter.  Cream 
the  butter  and  spread  evenly. — Mag- 


dalene Hahn,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College. 

Furnace  Advice 

IN  DAMP  climates  the  deteriora- 
tion of  a  furnace  is  more  rapid 
in  summer  when  not  in  use  than  it  is 
in  winter  unless  it  has  been  prop- 
erly cleaned  after  fire  is  no  longer 
needed.  Even  in  a  climate  as  dry 
as  is  usual  in  Colorado  the  deteriora- 
tion may  be  considerable  and  should 
be  guarded  against  by  thoro  clean- 
ing at  this  time  of  year. 

All  soot  and  ash-covered  surfaces 
should  be  gone  over  with  a  scraper 
or  brush  and  cleaned  thoroly.  This 
would  include  the  smoke  and  fire 
passages  in  the  furnace,  the  chim- 
ney connection,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  chimney.  The  chimney  con 
nections  are  usually  made  of  sheet 
iron  which  rusts  out  easily  and  will 
last  much  longer  if  cleaned  thoroly 
and  put  in  a  dry  place,  the  chimney 
opening  being  closed  with  a  plate 
By  keeping  the  furnace  doors  open, 
and  if  necessary  using  a  little  un 
slacked  lime  in  a  bucket  or  box  set 
in  the  bowl  of  the  furnace,  after 
cleaning,  all  deterioration  may  be 
prevented  and  the  furnace  will  be  in 
good  shape  for  firing  up  when  the 
first  cold  snap  comes  in  the  fall. 
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POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?     A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.    Write  W.  D.  Boyce 

Co..    500-514    N.    Dearborn   St..    Chicago,  m. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In   this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
nil  over  the  country.    Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
00-514   N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
PLYMOUTH  ROC  TCP — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  fold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.  Bi  yce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  111. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 

FOR  SALE.  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ington  Cockerels,  $1.50  to  $3.00.  G.  E.  Can- 
field,  Grundy  Center,  Iowa. 


1  SELL — 

I  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  {§{ 

machinery,     poultry,     farm  fil 

tools,   implements,   anything  j|j 

|         and  everything  needed  by  the  || 

ijj         hundred  thousand  prosperous  h 

farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  j$ 
ing  Business  every  week, 

I  EASILY— 
I  QVICKLy— 

I  CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  j| 
columns.  The  cost  is  low —  || 
results  come  quickly  and  l| 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag-  j| 
azine  are  prosperous,  sue- 
cessful,  trustworthy — just  the  || 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  | 

II  with. 

lj  Write  us  about  what  you  have  | 
ij  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  I 
|  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all  || 
§  the  information.  We  will  prepare  j| 
lj  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad-  j| 
II  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address  }| 
|j  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514    North   Dearborn   Street,  i 
Chicago,  111. 
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HHsnisinnin^ 

Here  Is  a  Book  With  a  Hundred  Thousand  Laughs 
and  a  $4,000  Cash  Home  Game  Given  to  You 

Have  a  lot  of  fun.  Amuse  yourself,  your  family,  your  friends  and 
acquaintances  with  our  wonderful  up-to-date  Joke  Book,  containing  over 
1,200  of  the  newest  and  funniest  Jokes  ever  compiled  in  one  book.  You'll 
get  a  mighty  lot  of  fun  reading  over  and  repeating  these  Jokes.  And  you 
can  get  this  Joke  Book  (Free  with  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Farming 
Business),  and  play  a  simple  home  game  where  $4,000  is  given  in  cash  prizes. 

Couldn't  You  Use  One  of  the  Big  Cash  Prizes  Listed 
Below  ?  Well,  Then,  Begin  Playing  Our  Home  Game 
at  Once— You've  Plenty  of  Time  if  You  Start  Today 


THE 

FARMING 
BUSINESS 

W.  D.  BOTCE  CO.,  CW.ro,  VSmtm 


Official  Horn! 
Picturegame 
=  Catalog  = 
of  Joke  Titles 


|   1st  prize  $1,000  Cash   2  prizes  of. 


$25  each  in  Cash 


2nd  prize  $750  Cash 

3rd  prize  $500  Cash 

4th  prize  $250  Cash 

5th  prize  $125  Cash 

6th  prize  $75  Cash 

7th  prize  $50  Cash 


20  prizes  of  $10  each  in  Cash 

34  prizes  of  _$5  each  in  Cash 

158  prizes  of  $2.50  each  in  Cash 

290  prizes  of  $1.50  each  in  Cash 

511  PRIZES  IN  ALL,  TOTALING 
$4,000  CASH 


FULL  PRIZES  PAID  ALL  FINAL  TYING  CONTESTANTS 


Containing  ALL  the  Title*  to 
Johet,  alphabetically  arranged, 
in  the  Farming  Burineee  Home 
Picturegame 


This  is  Picture  Xo.  21.  Go  thru  the  list 
of  titles  beneath  the  picture  and  the  balance 
of  the  list  in  Official  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles 
and  see  if  you  can  find  a  fitting  title  for  the 
picture.  It  should  be  easy  for  you  to  do 
this,  and  you  should  be  in  our  home  game. 

PICTURE  No.  21 


Ltefat 

Winter 

Deserved  It 

ad  Objection 

Health 

The  Lecturer 

Just  a  Pad  of  HI* 

No  Nerve 

A  Cymie 

Very  Exact 

In  the  Country 

Believed  tn  Heredity 

HerQalrk  Wit 


De»-lhied 

Hurry 

Pa  re  bed 

Original  Sin 

The  Trial 

Yrmihfvf  Sporta 

He  Was  Obedient 

Enow*  Bald 

A  Oool  Burn 

Ooie*  Her  One  Better 

Ita  Beat  Quality 

Proof  Lacking 

Mere  Detail 


Ska  tine 

Midnight  Elopement 
Hli  Notice 

"Coming  Events,"  etc. 
A  Mean,  Mean  Man 
Warranted  Suspicion 
Some  Difference 
One  of  'Em 
Etiquette 

Consistent  to  the  Left 
Arwaya  a  Happy  Speaker 
Flies  in  the  Ointment 
Cleverly  Dtaguiaed 
Off  Color 
Well  Screened 
Special  Occasion 
On  Her  Wedding  Day 
Method  In  His  Dullness 
Among  the  FUrwera 
Hb  Direction! 
More  Adulteration 
The  School  of  Fish 
Student  of  .Millinery 
In  March 

And  He  Was  Right 
Missing  Word 


The  Farming  Business 

Is  conducting  this  game,  but  every  one  can 
enter.  The  rules,  showing  how  you  can  enter 
and  play  without  expense,  will  be  sent  on 
re'juest. 


HERE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE 
JOKES  IN  THE  JOKE  BOOK.  THEY'LL 
GIVE  YOU  MANY  A  GOOD  LAUGH 

"MISHAPS 

Mrs.  Riverside  Rives:  How  do  you  manage 
without  a  servant? 

Mrs.  Upton  Flatte:  Oh.  I  manage  to  do 
her  work  myself. 

Mrs.  R. :  But  are  you  not  wearing  yourself 
out  ? 

Mrs.  U. :  No;  you  see  I'm  not  working  any 
harder  than  she  did. 

MISSING  NOTHING 

Hlghbrew  Guest  i  on  porch  of  Southern  ho- 
tel in  evening):  Yonder  Is  Saturn. 

Lowbrow  Gueat:  Point  it  out  to  me.  Not 
that  I  rare  a  rap,  only  Just  so  I  can  tell  the 
fellows  back  North  that  I  saw  It. 

MISSING  WORD 

Fair  Visitor:  What  did  they  put  you  in 
prison  for? 

No.  999:  I'm  here  as  a  result  of  a  mlss- 
ing-word-contest.  mum. 

Fair  Visitor:  What  do  you  mean? 

No.  999:  I  couldn't  give  a  name  that  would 
satisfy  the  police. 

MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 
Miss  Hobbs:  I  saw  your  wife  yesterday. 
Mr.  Bobbs:  Did  you?    What  did  she  have 
to  any? 

Miss  Hobbs:  Ok!  Nothing. 

Mr.  Bobbs:  That  wasn't  my  wife. 

MODERATE 

"They're  rich  ?" 
"Middling." 

"Eh?    What's  that?" 

"Well,  so  rich  that  aha  can  dress  as  well 
as  she  like*,  but  not  so  rich  that  he  can 
dress  as  badly  as  he  Likes." 

MORE  INFORMATION  WANTED 

Miss  Qlddley:  Do  you  think  I  would  suc- 
ceed on  the  stage? 

Mr.  Trivvet:  Don't  know,  I'm  sure.  What's 
your  scandal  ? 

MODERN  BUSINESS 

Visitor:  What  do  you  call  this?  Fire  drill? 

Clerk:  No,  Mr.  Bonds,  the  president  of  our 
concern  Just  dropped  dead  In  his  private 
office,  and  the  boys  are  moving  up  Into  their 
new  positions  as  quickly  as  possible,,  so  that 
no  time  will  be  lost. 

MODERN  COOKERY 

"This  is  certainly  a  modern  cook-heok  in 
every  way." 
"How  so?" 

"It  says:  After  mixing  your  bread,  you  can 
watch  two  reels  at  the  movies  before  putting 
It  in  the  oven." 

MODERN  DRAMA 

Producer:  Our  star  wants  to  take  a  bath 
between  the  second  and  third  acts.  That'll 

mean  a  lot  of  expense  for  extra  maids  and  a 
lot  of  time  wasted.  We  can't  stand  it. 

Playwright:  I  don't  see  what  business  that 
Is  of  mine. 

Producer:  Can't,  eh?  You'll  have  to  re- 
write the  piece  and  give  her  a  chance  to  take 
It  In  the  play,  of  course. 

MODERN  EDUCATION 

Wllfls:  Does  your  son  take  to  Arithmetic? 

Glliis:  Indeed  he  does.  Last  year  be  took 
false  weights  and  measures;  this  year  he  Is 
studying  rebating,  and  next  year  he  will  take 
up  commutation  of  fines. 


i! 


We  Wait  You  and  Every  Member  of  Your  Family 

to  enter  and  play  our  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame. 
Gather  the  whole  family  around  you  and  play.  You  have 
until  December  31  to  turn  in  a  set  of  answers,  so  you  have 
plenty  of  time  if  you  start  now. 

24  Simple,  Plain  Pictures  Comprise  the  Game 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  pictures,  Catalog  of 
Titles  and  Reply  Book.  Then  look  at  each  picture  and  go 
thru  the  Catalog  of  Tit'"'  pick  out  the  title,  or  titles, 
you  think  best  fit  it  men  enter  your  selected  titles  in  the 
Reply  Book,  and  you  can  make  three  answers  to  each  pic- 
ture.  Play  this  easy  game. 

How  to  Get  the  Book  of  Jokes  and  List  of  Titles  From 
Which  to  Select  the  Best  Titles  to  Fit  the  Pictures, 
Also  the  Reply  Book  in  Which  to  Write  Down  Your 
Answers,  and  the  Pictures  in  Our  Game 

Send  us  $1.00  today  to  pay  for  a  one  year's  subscription 
to  The  Farming  Business,  a  weekly  magazine  of  high  merit, 
and  containing  up-to-the-minute  news  of  better  farming, 
inventions,  helpful  hints  for  the  home,  good  stories  and  well 
illustrated.  Then  we  will  send  you  FREE  the  20  pictures 
which  have  been  printed  to  date  (the  remaining  four  pic- 
tures you  get  by  clipping  them  out  from  this  publication 
from  week  to  week),  the  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles  and  Jokes, 
and  the  Re»»ly  Book.  This  is  all  you  need  to  enter  and  play 
the  game,  and  you've  plenty  of  time  if  you  send  us  your  or- 
der today.  Just  think  of  playing  a  game  at  home  and  then 
gaining  $1,000  cash  or  some  other  big  cash  prize.  You  should 
have  no  trouble  in  winning.    Send  us  your  dollar  today. 

The  book  of  Joke  Titles  also  contains  over  1,200  mod- 
ern Jokes  which  were  compiled  for  us  by  America's  leading 
funny  magazine.  You  will  get  much  fun  and  enjoyment  out 
of  this  book;  it's  easily  worth  a  dollar  of  any  man's  money. 

ORDER  FORM  FOR  JOKE  BOOK,  REPLY  BOOK  AND  PICTURES 

Picturegame  Editor,  The  Farming  Business, 

500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

I  inclose  $1.00,  for  whleh  send  me  The  Farming  Business 
for  one  year,  and  as  a  gift  send  me  FREE  the  Book  of  Jokes 
and  Titles,  Reply  Book  In  which  to  write  down  my  answers 
and  the  20  pictures  which  have  been  printed  to  date.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  win  that  $1,000  cash  first  prize  in  your  $4,000 
Cash  Picturegame. 


Name 


Street  and  No. 
City  


State 


Von  h„ve  «  MSSTS-S 

of  answer*,  mo  by  scttl ««  ' <h<?  pIotures.  Now 
nt  •nee  you'll  b..v<-  plenty  ,vllh  one  Dollar  today. 

,lon't  put  It  <>»,  -»•«">        *■**■  coupon  ««n 


NOTE 


ASK  TbuH  i 


Kill 


are  now 
il.    I  want 

copies.    The  first  edition  of  my  big  1916  catalog  was  exhausted  in 
four  months.  The  second  edition  is  just  off  the  press.  That  is  why  I  say,  ASK  TODAY 
Galloway's  Fall  Book,  96  pages  in  size  printed  in  four  colors  is  also  just  off  the  press.  I 

want  you  to  have  it.    In  fact, 

I  WANT  THESE  BOOKS  IN  EVERY  FARM  AND  CITY  HOME 

I  want  you  to  compare  the  quality  of  goods  and  prices  I  offer  with  those  you  have  been  used  to  paying  and 
figure  out  the  saving  for  yourself.    You  will  easily  see  that  these  books  will  save  you  from  $100  to  $500  on 
your  fall  buying  of  Gasoline  Engines,  Cream  Separators,  Manure  Spreaders,  Farm  Tractors,  Wagons,  Bug- 
gies, Harness,  Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,  Dairy  Supplies,  Metal  Grain  Bins,  Fanning  Mills,  Disc 
Drills,  Farm  Shop  Tools,  Cement  Mixers,  Feed  Grinders,  Roofing  Materials,  Sewing  Machines,  Trunks  and  Bags,  Washing 
Machines,  Stoves  and  Ranges,  Kitchen  Utensils,  Silverware,  Dishes,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Furniture,  Clothing  and  Shoes  lor  the  entire 
family,  and  Farm  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods.    Ask  now  for  these  two  books  and  commence  saving  at  once. 

NEW  MODEL  1917 
SPREADER!  KTD. 

I  fust  wish  yon  could  see  Itf    Better  built  than  ever!  Tba 

beater  bolts  are  A  inch  lar/er,  with  lock  nut.    Beater-bar  bolts  In* 
creased  in  size  and  strength.    Beater  teeth  longer  and  stronger, 
which  means  they  now  tear  the  toughest  manure  finer  than  ever 
and  spread  11  easily.    Heavier  bolts  hold  the  beater  bars  in  the 
beater  head.    The  rear  shaft  Increased  in  strength — higher  carbon 
eteel  used.    Additional  strength  in  the 
beater  bracket.   Larger  drive  sprockets, 
which  mean  lighter  draft  than  ever. 
Fifth  wheel  castings  are  larger  and  in- 
creased  in  strength.    The  spreader  box 
steadier  in  turning.    The  rear  conveyor 
shaft  is  now  made  of  40  carbon  steel. 
Pressed  steel  tongue.    All  metal  parts 
thoroughly  coated  with  asphaitum  weath- 
er-proof paint.     Spreader  box  Is  better 
finished  and  painted.    These  and  ot'\er 
Qualities  make  the  k  Galloway  Spreader 


more  Invincible  than  ever  In 
actual  field  work!  No  big  four 
or  throe-horse  team  is  necessary  to 
haiidle  the  Galloway.    Two  rnvrmr* 
farm  horses  oan  sproad  inywhtrt  wl 
the  Galloway.   Complete  details  of  this 
new  sprea«lor  are  in  the  new  books.  They 
tell  how  and  why  Galloway  made  the  spread 
er  famous  and  illustrate  the  Galloway  Invlnolbla 

rollar  feed.  Galloway  palenlad  aulamatlo  atop  uniform  clean-out  push  board 
and  the  new  everlasting  steel  beater  with  V-rake.   These  improvements  and 
inventions  make  the  Galloway  worth  at  least  $60.00  more  than  the  average 
spreader,  but  nol  one  osnl  more  la  charged  you  lor  thsm.   Write  today. 


and  up 


o  r>r\A  that  enmo 


MASTERPIECE  ENGINES  '262?  TO  '298?! 

FROM  \X  TO  16  H.  P.      STATIONARY  AND  PORTABLE 

My  entire  line  of  Masterpiece  Engines  Is  unshaken  by  competition.  I  build  in  my  own  factories  here  at  Waterloo 
a  complete  line  of  my  famous  Masterpiece  engines.  For  every  farm  and  shop  need  from  II  to  16  horse  power. 
Moguls  that  are  power  kings  of  their  kind.  My  IK  and  2^  pumping  engines  are  BUILT  RIGHT  AND  PRICED 
LOW.  When  you  buy  an  engine  insist  on  h°avy  weight  because  It  costs  more  to  build  a  heavy  engine.  Insist 
on  large  bore  and  low  speed.  The  Galloway  engines  give  a  lifetime  of  service  at  the  hard,  tough  jobs  because 
they  are  built  to  stand  up  under  the  hardest  work  1  Don't  get  fooled  into  buying  high  speed,  light  weight  engines. 
They  cannot  give  you  year-ln  and  year-out  satis-     have  for  an  engine  to  do  I    I  want  to  point  out  these  things  to  you. 

That't  why  I  want  you  to  have  these  two  books. 
In  my  new  100-page  FALL  BOOK  and  also  the  250-page  catalog 
I  will  tell  you  why  an  engine  of  the  heavier  type  is  best  and  give 

Sou  complete  details.  Every  style  and  size  of  Galloway  engines 
lustrated  and  fully  described.  You  can  get  the  facts  about  these 
engines  by  sending  for  these  two  great  books.  They  are  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  Interesting,  Instructive  engine  facts.  Tell  you 
now  to  select  the  type  of  engine  best  suited  to  your  needs.  Postal 
will  get  them.  Ask  for  them  before  the  editions  are  exhausted. 


faction  at  heavy  work,  and  remember  that  Galloway 
s  the  pioneer  engine  builder  selling  direct  from  fac- 
tory to  farm  and  shop.    Remember  that  Galloway 
was  the  first  engine  builder  (or  salesman,  for  that  mat- 
t  er)  to  sell  good  engines  at  one  small  profit ;  that  all 
followers  are  imitators  of  the  Galloway  plan  of  selling  en- 
<  nf  thi      >re  building  cheaper  engines  and  pricing  them 
are  almost  Invariably  lighter  engines  speeded  up 
nd  up  under  the  heavy,  steady  work  you  will 


■ta 


 L  EFFICIENCY  >%  TRACTOR 


Built  with  anti-friction  bearings— 21  sets  Hyatt  roller  and  ball  bearings 
in  this  tractor.    Four  cylinder,  Waukesha  Tractor  motor, 
Water-cooled,  working  parts  protected;  12  h.  p.  guaranteed  on  the, 
draw  bar,  20  h.  p.  on  the  pulley;  turns  short;  weighs  5,000  lbs. 
We  have  exclusive  manufacturing  right    carburetor;  Kingston  magneto; 
on  its  new  patented  transmission.  On 
no  other  tractor  can  you  secure  it. 
It  is  the  secret  of  this  tractor's  won- 
derful efliciency.  Will  do  any  port- 
able engine  job — sawing,   silo  filling, 
corn  shelling,  road  grading,  will  handle 
28-inch  grain  separator,  do  feed  grind- 
ing, etc.,  handle  three  14-inch  bottoms 
8  or  9  inches  deep  in  clover  or  timothy 
6od.    Double  chain  drive;  gears  run  in 
oil-tight  case  in  oil  b-vth;  rear  wheels 
58  in.  high; 


$34,501 


the  famous 
Waukesha 
motor;  Holly 


Waukesha  governor,  engine  nev- 
er races.  Only  two  levers  to 
control  this  tractor.  It  is  as 

far  ahead  of  one  and  two  cyl- 
inder tractors  as  four  and  six 
cylinder  cars  are  ahead  of  the 
old  style  one  and  two  cylinder 
cars.    This  modern  farm  trac- 
tor is  fully  described  in  our 
two  new  books.    My  250-page 
book  and  my  96-page  book  are 
yours  for  the  asking.     Get  your 
copies  while  the  supply  lasts.  They 
tell  the  whole  story.    Ask  today.  A 
postal  will  get  them. 


Skims 

375  lbs. 
Per  Hour 


SANITARY  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

My  Galloway  Sanitary  bath-in-oil  cream  separator  can  not  be  excelled.  Th 
1.50  size  separator  skims  375  lbs.  per  hour.    It  is  the  best  separator  ever 
built.    If  you  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  building  cream  separators 
and  built  one  for  yourself,  it  would  not  be  a  better  machine.  It 
would  not  run  any  easier,  skim  any     tory  to  farm  wholesale  figures.    If  the  New 

Galloway  Sanitary  Separator  is  as  good  as  I 
say  it  is,  you  can't  afford  to  buy  any 
other  kind;  if  it  is  not  as  good  as  I 
Bay  it  is,  I  could  not  afford  to  offer 
It  to  you  on  a  90-day  trial  nor 
could  I  afford  to  guarantee  it  to 
you  for  ten  years  against  flaws  or 
defects  in  workmansip  or  material. 
The  entire  line  of  Galloway-bath-in-oil 
sppaxators  are  completely  described  and 


.  closer  and  could  not  be  built  of  bet- 
'ter  material,  nor  more  wear  and  sat- 
isfaction be  built  right  into  it.  We 
build  the  quality  into  the  sepa- 
rator, and  you  get  the  service  out. 
They  are  built  up  to  a  standard,  not 
down  to  a  price.  Where  other  ma- 
chinos  are  good,  the  New'  Galloway 
Sanitary  is  as  good  or  better.  If 
you  build  as  good  a  machine 
you  could  not  build  it  at  a 
lower  price  than  my  new 


'A:  I  1916  direct  from  the  fac-     Write  today  before  supply  is  exhaus'ed. 

DON'flJEUY  .  ASK  NOW  FOR  THESE  BOOKS 

By  all  means,  drop  a  postal  to  me  asking  for  these  books.    Don't  put  it  off.  *  Econo- 
my is  wealth.    Saving  money  is  earning  money.    Ycu  can  practice  economy 
and  save  money  if  you  have  those  books  in  your  home,  and  use  them  as  a  guide 
m  buying.    I  have  worked  hard  to  get  these  books  out  for  the  fall  buying  season  and  I 
want  you  to  see  my  efforts.   Come  to  Waterloo  if  possible.   I  want  to  entertain  you  at  the  Gallo- 
J^LV    ^  *7'ant  y°1' 10       °no  or  moro  meals  with  me.   I  want  to  show  you  my  great  chain  of 
lactones  right  hero  in  Waterloo.   I  want  you  to  see  the  merchandise  departments  I  am  opening  up 
this  rail  and  tho  groat  stocks  of  merchandise  we  have  for  the  heavy  fall  and  winter  trade. 
If  you  can  t  como  and  make  me  a  visit,  don't  fail  to  drop  me  a  post  card  and  ask  lor  these  two 
books  that  describe  and  picture  the  offices,  the  A"ricultural  Olub  building,  and  the  immense  stocks 
or  merchandise  at  low,  one-protlt  f  laures.   Those  books  are  just  as  good  as  a  trip  to  Waterloo. 

WILLIAM  CALLOWAY,  President 

THE  WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  COMPANY 

^a7rSI&^£^"pec,*uws     WATERLOO,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A, 


pictured  in  my  96  -page  Fall  Book  and 
2a0-page  catalog,  both  for  the  asking. 


October  21,  19 f 6 


College  of  J 
CJrdvarsiry 


2  Cents  a  Week 


FARMING 


The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Advertisement 


Advertisement 


1 


What  the  American 
Producer  Must  Face 

After  the  War 


The  importance  of  the  election  this 
year  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  world 
is  facing  a  re-adjustment  that  must  come 
as  soon  as  the  European  war  is  ended. 
The  producers  of  America  will  once  more 
have  competition.  For  over  two  years 
they  have  been  protected  by  a  wall  of 
war  more  effectively  than  they  could 
have  been  by  any  protective  tariff.  When 
that  wall  is  down  there  must  be  a  bar- 
rier erected,  for  the  flood  will  come  from 
other  countries  and  bring  American 
standards  and  American  ideals  down  to 
the  lower  levels.  This  is  not  a  reflection 
on  any  country  or  any  people.  It  is 
merely  a  statement  of  facts. 

The  Republican  party  stands  for  pro- 
tection and  preparedness  against  the 
competition  that  would  i>e  unfair  to 
American  producers. 1  The  Democratic 
party  is  against  protection  and  would  let 
this  country  go  into  the  commercial  war 
which  must  come,  as  illy  prepared  to  pro- 
tect itself  as  it  is  for  military  defense 
now.  This  is  a  question  that  affects 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  and  is  in 
the  thought  of  every  thinking  person. 

Vacillating  Foreign  Policy 

The  only  argument  the  Democrats 
make  is  that  President  Wilson  '"kept  us 
out  of  war."  Who  kept  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way out  of  war?  The  same  influence 
that  kept  the  United  States  out  of  war. 
The  people  did  not  want  war  if  it  were 
possible  to  prevent  it.  But  none  of  these 
countries  came  so  near  the  verge  of  war 
as  did  ours.  The  changing  attitude  of 
our  administration  several  times  brought 
us  close  to  war,  only  avoided  by  a  hu- 
miliating back-down  or  by  a  refusal  of 
the  European  powers  to  antagonize  the 
United  States. 

In  Mexico  we  have  lost  more  Ameri- 
can lives  than  we  lost  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  Our  fleet  attacked  and 
seized  Vera  Cruz  and  then  came  back. 
Our  army  is  now  on  Mexican  soil.  Our 
National  Guard  was  mobilized  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  All  this  happened  because 
of  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  not  kept  us  out  of  war 
in  Mexico,  but  his  blunders,  if  continued, 


will  surely  put  us  in  deeper  than  we  are 

now. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  lost  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  our  neighbors. 


Cost  of  Democratic 
Legislation 

Four  years  ago,  the  Democratic  party 
had  the  following  plank  in  its  platform : 

"We  denounce  the  profligate  waste 
of  the  money  wrung  from  the  people 
by  oppressive  taxation  thru  the  lavish 
appropriations  of  recent  Republican 
Congresses,  which  have  kept  taxes  high 
and  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people's  toil.  We  demand  a  re- 
turn to  that  simplicity  and  economy 
which  befits  a  democratic  government 
and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  use- 
less offices,  the  salaries  of  which  drain 
the  substance  of  the  people." 

The  following  are  the  total  appropria- 
tions by  Congress  for  the  last  six  years 
(Congressional  Record,  September  8, 
1916)  : 

1912,  $1,026,682,881.72. 

1913,  $1,019,412,710.91. 

19 14,  $1,098,678,788.40. 

1915,  $1,116,118,138.55. 

1916,  $1,114,937,012.02. 

1917,  $1,626,439,209.63. 


The  item  for  "preparedness"  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  difference  for 
Army  and  Navy  for  191 5  and  1916.  This 
amounts  to  $349,103,590.  The  balance 
excess  is  the  additional  cost  to  the  coun- 
try of  Democratic  legislation  compared 
with  the  promise  made  in  the  platform. 
In  addition  to  -the  figures  of  appropria- 
tions, there  have  been  "authorized"  ex- 
penditures amounting  to  $231,945,275; 
that  much  more  must  be  added  to  the  bill. 

Has  the  change  been  worth  the  money? 

Over  30,000  Additional 
Offices 

Over  thirty  thousand  additional  offices 
have  been  created  by  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  an  advocate  of  the  bud- 
get system,  is  against  pork  barrel  meth- 
ods, and  his  record  as  Governor  of  New 
York  shows  that  he  will  hew  to  this  line 
no  matter  where  the  chips  fall. 

For  the  Principle  of 
Arbitration 

The  Republican  party  stands  for  the 
principle  of  arbitration.  The  Democrats 
say  that  the  Adamson  bill  averted  a  great 
strike.  A  compulsory  arbitration  bill 
would  have  averted  this  strike  just  as 
effectively  and  would  have  protected  for 
the  future.  Under  the  Adamson  bill,  the 
trouble  is  merely  postponed.  The  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  railroads  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  must  be  paid  in  the 
end  by  the  farmers  and  shippers.  But  the 
principle  involved  in  the  Adamson  bill  of 
yielding  to  force  and  legislating  without 
investigation,  is  more  important  than 
even  dollars  and  cents.  Arbitration  and 
not  force  is  to  be  the  method  of  decision 
in  the  future,  and  the  party  which  has 
yielded  to  a  supposed  political  advantage 
is  out  of  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people.  Fair  play  and  justice, 
with  a  hearing  for  every  one,  is  funda- 
mental. On  this  issue,  the  Republican 
party  makes  a  confident  appeal  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  American 
people. 
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The  Great  American  Land  Question 

//  Is  of  as  Vital  Importance  to  the  Nation  as  to  the  Individual 


(Continued  from  Last  Issue.) 

BUT  the  most  striking  example  of  reclaiming  a 
country  and  rehabilitating  a  people  is  to  be 
found  in  Ireland,  where  a  governmental  land 
policy  has  settled  the  vexatious  land  struggle  of 
that  unhappy  land.  For  seven  centuries  the  world 
has  heard  of  agrarian  unrest  in  Ireland.  It  is  a 
long  story  of  bitter  feuds  and  famines.  At  the 
root  of  the  trouble  was  a  maladjustment  of  popula- 
tion to  the  land  and  an  iniquitous  system  of  land 
tenure.  Then  came  the  Nemesis  action.  The  Brit- 
ish government  was  forced  to  reverse  its  policy 
from  persecution  to  restoration  and  even  to  resort 
to  pampering.  But  Ireland  was  at  her  lowest  point 
when  the  big  change  took  place.  Over  half  the 
land  was  owned  by  less  than  806  persons.  All 
admit  that  landlordism  will  soon  be  no  more  in 
Ireland;  it  is  almost  extinct  at  the  present  time, 
for  it  is  being  wiped  away  by  a  $1,- 
000,000,000  policy  of  purchase  and  re- 
sale to  the  tenants,  coupled  with  the 
program  of  instruction  and  aid.  This 
work  constitutes  one  of  the  wonder 
stories  of  the  world.  Nor  has  it 
reached  its  end.  but  as  I  Write  over 
450,000  home-owning  farmers  occupy 
two-thirds  of  the  farming  land.  The 
unpurchased  land  is  also  rented  on 
terms  that  are  favorable  enough — a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  rack-rent  in- 
flicted by  the  uncontrolled  landlords 
of  former  days. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  conceded  that 
Hopkins  is  the  kind  of  farmer  who 
should  be  cherished  and  conserved 
for  the  national  prosperity.  His  kind 
are  not  only  good  breeding  stock, 
but  producers  of  wealth.  In  Ireland. 
Israel  would  have  an  easier  chance 
at  becoming  a  home  owner  than  he 
possibly  can  in  America.  By  virtue 
of  his  occupancy  of  the  land,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  the  first  right  of 
purchase. 

Peter  Fallon,  who  lives  in  the 
County  Meath,  in  1903  found  himself 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  Is- 
rael does  today.  Peter  had  a  few 
hundred  pounds  sterling  and  a  keen 
desire  to  exchange  his  status  of  rent- 
er for  that  of  home  owner.  It  was 
Just  about  the  time  when  the  Wynd- 
ham  Act  was  passed,  the  greatest  of 
the  land  acts  for  Ireland.  By  means 
of  it,  Peter  was  able  to  move  up- 
ward. This  act  was  passed  after  a 
joint  conference  of  landlords  and 
tenants.  The  landlords  wanted  to 
sefl  their  land,  and  the  tenants  want- 
ed very  much  to  get  rid  of  the  land- 
lords. The  tenants  bad  only  their 
rents  as  the  basis  of  their  payments, 
but  the  landlords  dared  not  find 
other  purchasers  than  the  tenants. 

Between  them,  they  fixed  upon  the 
government  as  the  agent  to  solve 
both  difficulties. 

The  government  proved  willing 
enough,  as*  it  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant  strife  which 
had  harried  it  for  generations.  So 
this  act,  and  the  Act  of  1909  also, 
provided  that,  where  both  tenants 
and  landlord  agree  to  the  sale  of  an 
estate,  the  government  may,  thru  the 
land  commission,  purchase  the  land 
from  the  lord  and  resell  it  to  the 
tenants.  To  do  this  work  the  gov- 
ernment created  a  special  body — the 
estates  commissioners. 

It  requires  a  great  staff  of  experts 
and  assistants  to  do  the  work  of  the 
commission.  Several  buildings  in 
Dublin  off  Merrion  Square  house  the 
clerical  force.  Field  officers  are 
scattered  over  the  island.  At  times  the  payroll 
number*  over  600  employes. 

But  to  see  why  Peter  Fallon  has  fared  better 
than  Hopkins  will,  let  us  trace  the  progress  of  an 
estate  from  a  feudal  owner  to  its  new  phase  of 
farmer  ownership.  When  Peter  Fallon  and  his 
associate  tenants  on  an  estate  have  agreed  with  the 
owner  lor  sale,  the  owner  files  with  this  commis- 
sion what  is  called  an  "originating  application." 
Accompanying  the  application  are  maps,  schedules 
of  tenure,  a  list  of  titles  going  back  to  the  Con- 
queror and  incidental  data.  The  commission  then 
goes  about  the  business  of  checking  up  the  evi- 
dence and  valuing  the  estate.  But  while  transfer 
is  pending,  it  collects  the  rents  and  places  them 
to  the  credit  of  the  tenants  to  be  applied  on  their 
purchase  agreements  when  the  transfer  is  finally 
completed  and  resale  begun.    After  much  checking 
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and  rechecking,  valuing  and  revaluing,  the  com- 
mission gives  the  landlord  whatever  money  is 
coming  to  him  and  turns  Peter  Fallon  and  the 
other  tenants  into  tenant-purchasers. 

Peter  now  repays  the  government  with  3%  per 
cent  annuities  which  include  a  %  per  cent  sinking 
fund.  These  payments  after  sixty-nine  years  clear 
the  farm  of  purchase  debt.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
annuities  are  considerably  less  than  the  former 
rents  paid. 

Where  in  America  can  Hopkins  get  such  terms? 
The  commission  does  not  hesitate  to  depart  from 
custom  in  dealing  with  transfers.    It  settles  each 
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question  on  its  own  merits.  Of  course,  many  dif- 
ficulties have  presented  themselves,  as  who  is  en- 
titled to  land.  The  commission  disposes  of  such 
problems  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense  and 
tact.  The  British  policy  in  dealing  with  British 
citizens  is  to  "split  the  difference."  Nothing  illus- 
trates this  better  than  the  reason  for  putting  in 
the  "bonus  system."  It  was  found  that  some  land- 
lords should  really  receive  more  for  their  land 
than  the  tenants  could  pay.  So  a  provision  was 
made  to  enable  the  government,  in  certain  cases, 
to  pay  12  per  cent  more  to  the  landlords  than  it 
charged  the  tenants  on  the  resale. 

Thus  does  England  care  for  the  interests  of  her 
own.  But  who  is  to  protect  Israel  Hopkins  when 
he  makes  a  land  purchase?  In  the  land  of  the 
free,  Israel  is  expected  to  take  care  of  himself. 
And  he  may  succeed  in  doing  so,  but  the  waste  in 


the  process  is  immense,  and  the  nation  must 
finally  pay  this  bill. 

But  what  of  the  tenant  farmer  in  those  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  land  is  cheap?  Can 
such  a  man  pay  out  from  the  farm  earnings?  I 
know  one  whose  condition,  a  typical  one,  illumin- 
ates the  situation.  We  will  call  him  Jefferson 
Davis  Jones.  He  is  a  straight  tenant  farmer  in 
straitened  circumstances,  who  farms  cotton  and 
corn  in  the  vicinity  of  Hope,  Ark.  He  has  ac- 
quired the  art  of  growing  cotton  and  has  it  down 
"pat,"  for  he  has  grown  cotton  on  twenty  farms 
in  the  past  thirty  years.  Jefferson  is  a  veritable 
Micawber  of  the  cotton  patches,  with  a  sublime 
faith  that  "something  would  turn  up"  for  him.  He 
has  wrestled  with  chills  and  fever,  fought  high 
interest  rates  and  battled  for  a  livelihood  despite 
cut-throat  credit  prices.  His  producing  power  is 
small.  The  biggest  crop  he  ever 
grew  was  thirty  bales  of  cotton,  but 
his  average  production  is  ten  bales, 
worth  in  good  years  about  $650. 
But  even  Jefferson  has  cherished  a 
little  dream  of  ownership.  Each 
season  he  looks  to  the  next  one  to 
"turn  up"  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
purchase,  but  the  passing  years  do 
not  find  him  ready  for  the  attempt. 
When  he  moves,  it  is  always  "to  bet- 
ter his  condition,"  he  says,  and  he 
moves  often.  He  went  to  Oklahoma 
shortly  after  the  territory  became  a 
State.  There  he  farmed  in  Carter 
County.  He  rented  land  from  a  man 
who  controlled  Indian  leases.  He 
paid  this  lease-grabber  the  usual 
premium — one-third  of  the  corn  and 
one-fourth  of  the  cotton  gathered. 

Jefferson  cleared  that  farm  and 
improved  it;  he  and  his  family  la- 
bored hard  for  a  season  or  so.  But 
he  was  unable  to  increase  his  in- 
come. Then  he  moved  to  the  Texas 
black  lands,  where  farms  are  higher 
in  price.  The  experience  was  re- 
peated. "Somehow,"  he  thought,  "a 
renter  just  can't  get  ahead."  The 
next  year  the  Texas  landlords  began 
a  movement  to  raise  their  share  of 
the  rents.  Jefferson  became  in- 
volved in  the  attempt,  and  asserted 
his  Southern  manhood  by  packing 
his  lares  and  penates  into  the  ubi- 
quitous covered  wagon  and  hieing 
back  to  Arkansas — and  the  vicinity 
of  Hope! 

When  he  went  to  Oklahoma  he 
took  four  mules,  a  cow,  two  children 
and  a  wife.  He  returned  to  Arkan- 
sas with  two  mules  and  relatives 
only.  He  still  entertains  hopes,  but 
those  who  know  his  condition  best 
say  that  the  only  time  Jefferson  can 
buy  a  farm  will  be  when  the  annual 
rents  can  be  amortized  to  pay  it  out. 

If  Jones  of  Arkansas  were  a  pres- 
ent day  tenant  of  Ireland,  a  benefi- 
cent government  would  tuck  him 
under  its  wing.  No  longer  need  he 
fear  a  raising  of  rents.  That  was 
all  settled  for  the  Irish  in  1881;  it 
was  the  pioneer  work  in  Irish  land 
reform.  Before  then,  there  had  been 
but  few  written  contracts  and  no 
methods  of  determining  rent  values 
except  by  private  agreement;  while 
the  superior  economic  power  of  the 
landlords  had  given  them  a  great 
advantage.  They  could,  without 
hindrance,  throw  tenants  from  their 
holdings,  confiscate  tenant-made  im- 
provements, or  raise  the  rents.  This 
plight  of  the  tenants,  paralleled  only 
by  the  law-made  situation  in  Ameri- 
ca today,  brought  about  a  condition 
of  great  fear  among  them  and  led  to  bloody  re- 
volts. Population  declined,  and  the  tenants  be- 
came enslaved  in  debts;  industry  decayed  and  agri- 
culture waned.  Then  the  great  reaction,  when 
church  and  Nationalist  party  combined  and  drove 
a  broadax  into  the  English  consciousness! 

Parliament  designed  to  end  the  immediate  quar- 
rels between  landlords  and  tenants  by  the  Act  of 
1881.  The  land  court  was  created;  but  English 
legislators  wisely  left  to  the  court  the  working 
out  of  the  details,  contenting  themselves  with  de- 
fining the  principles.  This  land  court  consists  or 
legal  and  lay  judges,  and,  like  an  American  circuit 
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Brief  Items  for  Brief  Moments 

Reading  Which  Will  Interest  All  in  Their  Idle  Hours 


Farmers'  Greatest  Conference 

A MEETING  of  international  significance  is 
promised  farmers  in  the  Fourth  National 
Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 
to  be  held  in  Chicago,  December  4-9.  A  program 
of  unusual  interest  is  in  preparation.  Speakers 
of  national  repute  and  others  from  foreign  lands 
will  deliver  their  messages  to  the  American  public. 
Farmers  and  organizers  will  meet  and  exchange 
their  experiences. 

Waste  in  the  handling  of  farm  products  is  to  be 
a  feature.  Surveys  will  be  made  prior  to  the  con- 
ference that  will  show  the  movement  of  crops, 
such  as  livestock,  grain,  cotton  and  hay.  These 
surveys  will  be  presented  to  the  delegates  for  their 
information.  The  whole-milk  problem  and  its  "re- 
lation to  city  distribution  will  be  worked  out. 
Practical  plalis  will  be  drawn  for  eliminating 
waste,  improving  the  quality  of  farm  products 
marketed  and  increasing  the  consumption. 

The  Rural  Credits  Section  will  analyze  the  scope 
and  limitations  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  so 
that  the  American  farmer  may  know  what  to  ex- 
pect under  its  terms.  But  the  delegates  will  go 
farther  and  devise  constructive  programs  looking 
toward  a  comprehensive  land  policy  for  the  United 
States.  How  to  turn  tenant  farmers  into  home 
owners;  how  to  move  landless  men  to  the  land; 
how  to  handle  the  immigrant,  and  other  vital  after- 
the-war  questions  will  be  thrashed  out. 

In  addition,  the  conference  will  outline  the  next 
practical  steps  toward  adequate  personal  cTedit 
facilities  for  farmers.  State  and  Federal  legisla- 
tion will  receive  attention. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  winter  gathering  will 
be  hearings  conducted  on  special  phases  of  the 
problems.  Farmers  and  organizations  of  farmers 
will  be  invited  to  present  certain  facts  of  vast 
importance  to  the  nation.  Committees,  created  by 
the  delegates,  will  use  the  evidence  collected  in 
these  hearings  to  forward  the  cause  of  farmers. 

Watch  the  Duck's  Leg 

IF  YOU  kill  or  capture  a  wild  duck  bearing  an 
aluminum  band  around  one  leg,  having  a  num- 
ber on  one*  side,  and  on  the  other  a  statement 
requesting  that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  the  Biological  Survey,  be  notified, 
you  are  requested  to  send  this  band  at  once  to  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  band, 
if  accompanied  by  a  statement  as  to  date,  place, 
and  circumstances  under  which  the  bird 'was  taken, 
will  be  of  service  to  the  survey  in  its  efforts  to 
determine  the  longevity  of  individual  ducks  and 
the  routes  of  migration  of  the  species.  The  bands 
are  being  attached  to  considerable  numbers  of  wild 
duck  of  several  species  which  have  been  cured  of 
the  duck  sickness  prevalent  around  Great  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  and  there  released.  The  department 
is  particularly  anxious  to  secure  reports  from  these 
birds  to  determine  their  complete  recovery  from 
this  malady. 
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Good  Road  Progress 

HE  William  Penn  Highway  Association  has 
started  a  movement  to  have  Pennsylvania 
again  vote  on  a 


sents  a  compilation  of  the  mileage  of  improved  and 
unimproved  roads,  sources  and  amounts  of  road 
revenues,  bonds  issued  and  outstanding,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  systems  of  road  administration, 
fiscal  management  and  other  factors  affecting  road 
improvement  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania. 

At  one  time  the  town  of  Glasco,  Kan.,  held  the 
record  for  concrete  pavement  yardage  compared 
with  its  population,  which  was  875.  The  recent 
award  of  8,000  square  yards  of  concrete  pavement 
for  the  town  of  Hope,  Kan.,  will  take  the  laurels 
away  from  Glasco.  Hope  is  credited  with  a  popu- 
lation of  567. 

Doubling  and  Halving 

DR.  SEAMAN  A.  KNAPP  once  said,  "Double 
the  crop  to  the  acre  and  halve  the  cost." 
This  is  a  good  and  worthy  purpose  for  the 
farmer  to  keep  in  mind.  Had  Doctor  Knapp  been 
addressing  the  South  alone  when  he  gave  this  ad- 
vice, he  would  probably  have  said,  or  he  could 
just  as  easily  have  said,  "Double  the  acreage  to  the 
crop  and^increase  the  farm  profits, *  for  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  South  only  59  per 
cent  of  our  land  that  could  be  productive  is  pro- 
ductive. Farmers  in  this  region  could  greatly 
increase  their  incomes  if  they  would  convert  every 
nonproductive  acre  on  their  farms  into  productive 
acres,  and  do  away  With  all  idle  fields.  • 

If  you  have  a  100-acre  farm,  valued  at  $50  per 
acre,  but  only  fifty  acres  of  the  100  are  producing 
you  any  income,  then  those  fifty  acres  are  having 
to  pay  taxes  and  interest  on  the  investment  in 
the  other  fifty  acres  as  well  as  in  themselves.  In 
other  words,  you  are  losing  money  on  the  fifty  non- 
productive acres.  Why  not  put  them  to  work  mak- 
ing money  for  you,  instead?  Perhaps  your  farm 
would  in  a  short  while  produce  twice  as  much  cot- 
ton, corn,  hay  or  grains  if  you  use  this  idle  land; 
and,  even  tho  you  may  have  to  hire  a  little  extra 
labor,  the  additional  cost  would  be  small.  Then, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  you  sum  up  the  year's 
work,  you  will  likely  find  that  you  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  doubling  your  yield  of  the  entire 
farm  and  consequently  halving  the  cost  of  your 
crop. 

.Home  Care  of  Fruit 

MANY  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  is  wasted  every 
year  because  of  lack  of  facilities  for  caring 
for  it  at  home.  There  are  numerous  per- 
sons owning  home  orchards  who  have  many  times 
more  fruit  than  they  can  use  at  home  during  plen- 
tiful fruit  seasons.  Commercial  growers  find  that 
they  have  a  large  amount  of  cull  and  overripe  fruit. 

If  the  proper  equipment  is  provided,  this  fruit 
can  be  worked  up  into  valuable  products.  A  home 
canning  outfit  is  one  of  the '  best  investments. 
With  the  use  of  this  a  large  amount  of  fruit  may 
be  preserved  with  a  minimum  amount  of  work. 
First  grade  canned  fruit  usually  commands  a 
price  high  -enough  to  bring  a  reasonable  profit. 

A  small  home  fruit  evaporator  can  be  con- 
structed by  almost  any  one.  Small  buildings  may 
even  be  used  by  covering  the  cracks  and  openings. 
The  inside  can  be  arranged  so  that  wire  traps  can 
be  slipped  in  for  spreading  the  fruit  on.   Any  small 


$50,000,000  good  roads 
bond  issue  in  1918. 
This  proposition  was 
defeated  three  years 
ago  because  of  opposi- 
tion from  farmers.  Ef- 
forts are  also  being 
made  to  appropriate 
$5,000,000  annually  for 
two  years,  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature,  these 
funds  to  be  added  to 
the  income  from  auto- 
mobile license  fees  and 
other  sources  to  in- 
crease the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  State  High- 
way Department. 

Much  information  of 
value  to  those  interest- 
ed in  good  roads  and 
their  promotion  will  fie 
found  in  Bulletin  ,'!86, 
issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  September 
11,  1916.  This  bulletin 
is  entitled  "Public  Road 
Mileage  and  Revenues 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States   1914."     It  pre- 


heating stove  will  furnish  the  necessary  heat. 
Thirty  inches  square  is  a  convenient  size  to  make 
the  trays. 

A  cider  mill  is  another  useful  piece  of  equipment 
in  caring  for  fruit.  Jams,  jellies,  marmalades  and 
grape  Juice  are  other  possibilities  where  conditions 
are  favorable  for  extensive  equipment. 

What  Makes  Credit 

HOW  far  do  ycfu  devote  your  energies  to  rais- 
ing a  single  crop;  or,  a  more  important 
question,  how  far  do  you  diversify  your 
farming  by  giving  attention  to  the  raising  of  food- 
stuffs for  your  family  and  feed  for  your  animals? 
If  you  have  a  garden  and  raise  enough  vegetables 
and  fruit  to  supply  the  family  needs,  if  you  keep 
enough  poultry,  pigs,  and  other  livestock  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  your  household  for  eggs,  meat, 
milk  and  butter,  if  you  provide  enough  pasture, 
hay  and  fodder  to  feed  your  livestock,  you  have 
this  advantage,  that  when  the  cash  crop,  whether 
cotton  or  something  else,  is  ready  for  sale  in  the 
fall,  it  is  not  tied  up  with  a  lien  to  meet  a  season's 
advance  for  food  or  feed.  You  are  in  a  position, 
therefore,  to  sell  this  cash  crop  whenever  the  mar- 
keting conditions  are  favorable.  Your  relatively 
favorable  position  will  assist  you  materially  in 
commanding  the  confidence  of  those  who  have 
money  to  lend. 

Demonstrating  the  Need 

THE  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  recently 
named  to  put  into  operation  Uncle  Sam's 
new  rural  credits  act,  has  returned  to  Wash- 
ington after  holding  twenty-seven  hearings  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States.  The  hearings 
were  held  to  determine  in  what  sections  of  the 
country  Federal  land  banks  are  most  badly  needed. 
Farmers  were  invited  to  the  hearings  to  tell  their 
financial  needs,  and  cities  were  invited  to  present 
their  arguments  for  the  location  of  the  twelve  Fed- 
eral land  banks  which  are  to  be  established. 

Testimony  of  farmers  indicated  that  interest 
rates  on  first  farm  mortgages  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  country  range  from  5  per  cent  per  annum  to 
5.  per  cent  per  month.  Even  in  many  cases  where 
5  and  6  per  cent  per  annum  are  charged,  commis- 
sions also  are  exacted  ranging  from  a  flat  1  and 
2  per  cent  to  1  to  3  per  cent  per  annum.  Loans 
are  rarely  made  for  more  than  five  years,  and 
farmers  constantly  face  the  danger  of  foreclosure. 

Testimony  indicated  that  farm  development  had 
been  hampered  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
short-time  credits';  prospective  farmers  were  un- 
able to  borrow  to  purchase  land,  and  productivity 
of  farms  suffered  because  farmers  could  not  get 
sufficient  credit  with  easy  terms  of  repayment  to 
make  necessary  improvements  and  buy  live- 
stock. 

Farmers  in  nearly  every  State  visited  assured 
the  board  that  the  long  time  amortized  loan  at  a 
low  interest  rate,  as  provided  under  the  new  Farm 
Loan  Act,  would  be  a  great  contribution  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country;  that  it  would  stimulate 
agricultural  development;  check  the  increasing 
percentage  of  farm  tenancy;  increase  the  percent- 
age of  farm  investment  in  improvements,  and  live- 
stock, and  thereby  result  in  more  intensive  farm- 
ing, smaller  farms, 
more  farm  population, 
and  more  farm  pros- 
perity. 

A  Comparison 

COTTON  makes  a 
most  desirable 
material  for  chil- 
dren's garments,  be- 
cause of  its  cheapness, 
the  firmness  of  the 
thread  which  may  be 
made  from  it,  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it 
takes  dye,  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  laundered 
and  the  high  tempera- 
ture possible  in  the 
process  of  sterilization. 

Linen,  while  haying  a 
good    wearing  quality, 
costs    more,    does  not 
hold  the  dye  well  and 
its  freshness 


loses 
quickly. 

Wool, 
with  a 


Here  In  Shown  ■  Good  K<>a<l  Approaching  u  limn  iiri<iu:<-.    n  May  in-  Romantic  au<i  All  That,  imt  l<  la 
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unless  mixed 
rather  large 
percentage  of  cotton, 
shrinks  too  easily  to 
stand  the  laundering 
necessary  for  children's 
clothing. 
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The  Whole  Family  Working  Together  to  Make  Crates  for  Their  Ouion  Crop 


Family  Cooperation 

IN  RAISING  up  a  big  family  it  all  depends  on 
the  parents  whether  it  is  a  burden  or  a  profit. 
If  children  are  raised  up  in  idleness,  left  to  in- 
dulge in  fighting  and  quarreling  among  themselves, 
•which  is  more  often  the  case  than  otherwise  where 
they  are  left  to  follow  their  own  way,  it  is  a  bur- 
den; if  taught  from  babyhood  up  to  cooperate  with 
the  parents  in  helping  to  make  the  living,  and 
made  to  see  that  the  work  of  support  must  not 
entirely  depend  upon  father  and  mother  but  the 
whole  family,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  profit. 

Njne  parents  out  of  ten  let  the  love  for  their 
children  conquer  their  parental  rulership,  thereby 
letting  the  child  do  the  conquering,  which  is-  bad 
policy.  A  father  will  drudge  year  after  year  to 
support  his  offspring,  even  tho  they  may  be  far 
more  able  to  do  it  than  he.  The  result  of  raising 
up  a  family  of  children  in  idleness  is  not  fully 
comprehended  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
maturity,  at  which  time  the  fruits  are  apparent  to 
both  father  and  mother,  but  it  is  too  late. 

Children  can  be  of  the  greatest  service  on  the 
farm,*  and  the  work,  if  rightly  applied,  will  not 
injure  but  benefit  them.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  such  a  family  last  summer.  Father, 
mothef  and  four  children  (two  boys  and  two  girls), 
after  raising  a  crop  of  onions  on  a  muck  farm, 
put  the  crating  mill  together  and  sawed  out  crat- 
ing slats  for  all  the  crates  needed  for  their  onion 
crop.  The  father  ran  the  big  saw,  the  children 
the  small  saws,  one  pitching  slats  and  scooping 
away  the  sawdust,  and  the  mother  fired  the  engine. 
Two  neighbor  men  did  the  log  hauling. 

This  family  works  together  with  perfect  har- 
mony and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  how  the  little 
ones  can  be  depended  upon.  Gradual  training  has 
made  of  them  little  men  and  women,  and  they  arc- 
all-over  alive  to  the  work  assigned  to  them. 

They  are  perfectly  ruddy  and  immune  to  the 
sickness  and  diseases  so  many  housed-up  chil- 
dren are  subject  to. — L.  A.  P. 

Better  Methods  Needed 

EVERY  worthy  idea  moves  forward  by. a  great 
wave  of  universal  interest.  That  for  the  past 
generation  has  been  to  make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  there  was  but  one  before.  Meas- 
ured by  the  sum  total  of  accurate  knowledge 
gained  by  this  effort,  the  vast  impulse  towards 
larger  production  has  made  good;  if  estimated  by 
actual  results,  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  all 
our  common  farm  crops  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

It  is  conceded  by  those  interested  in  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  sim- 
ilar agencies  which  have  contributed  most  liberally 
to  this  new  fund  of  agricultural  science,  that 
enough  facts  have  been  accumulated  to  last  for  at 
least  ten  years  without  another  experiment  being 
made.  That  Is  %o  say,  they  are  ahead  of  the  pro- 
cession in  scientific  data,  and  most  of  them  agree 
that  they  might  now  better  turn  their  attention  to 
disseminating  this  information  than  to  give  so 
largo  a  share  of  it  to  digging  still  deeper  into  the 
mines  of  research. 

The  high  cost  of  living  in  towns  and  cities  and 
the  failure  to  grow  that  extra  blade  of  grass  are 
proof  that  the  farmers  of  America  need  to  keep 
this  thought  of  Increased  production  constantly 
before  them. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  an  insistent  demand 
for  widespread  and  united  effort  looking  towards 
more  satisfactory  market  methods  of  all  farm  prod- 
acts.  This  demand  is  so  general  and  strong  that 
one  Is  tempted  to  declare  that  It  will  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  next  great,  wave  of  agricultural 


progress  which  is  to  sweep  across  this  country. 

Viewing  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  typical  good  farmer  who  is,  nevertheless,  long 
on  production  and  short  on  salesmanship,  the  sub- 
jects of  farm  economics,  rural  credits,  better  mar- 
ket facilities  and  methods— in  short,  all  that  can 
be  condensed  into  the  phrase  "the  business  of 
farming" — become  the  most  important  problem 
before  American  farmers  today. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions and  those  governmental  agencies  which 
have  heretofore  given  thought  largely  to  tillage 
will  start  a  campaign  for  doing  what  they  can  to 
aid  the  soil  tiller  to  get  his  just  due  after  the 
products  of  his  fields  are  ready  to  be  converted 
into  coin  of  the  realm. — H.  A.  B. 

The  Winter's  Wood 

FOR  a  number  of  years  we  have  pursued  this 
plan  of  getting  up  wood  for  the  winter:  We 
go  into  the  woods  and  trim  up  all  fallen 
timber,  cut  down  those  trees  that  are  dead  and 
prepare  that  for  hauling.  If  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient dead  timber  for  the  winter's  wood,  some 
green  hickory  or  oak  is  chopped  down  and  made 
ready.  Then  with  team  and  wagon  this  is  hauled 
and  piled  near  the  woodshed.  It  takes  about  ten 
big  loads  to  last  a  year  for  heating  and  codking 
purposes.  An  extra  load  or  two  is  provided  for 
fear  of  running  short. 

Now  on  a  certain  d#y  the  man  who  saws  wood 
for  the  neighborhood  comes  with  his  gasoline  en- 
gine and  cuts  this  wood  into  stove  length.    It  is 


done  in  a  few  hours  by  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  men. 
Then  the  wood  for  cookstove  is  split  and  piled  in 
the  woodhouse  by  itself.  It  is  ricked  near  the  door 
so  that  it  will  be  easily  accessible  if  the  wife  must 
carry  a  load  when  men  are  busy.  The  wood  for 
other  stoves  is  then  ricked  in  other  end  of  building, 
and  sometimes  a  pile  will  be  ricked  on  the  out- 
side on  account  of  lack  of  room.  The  rick  out- 
side is  used  first  before  the  storms  of  winter  get 
bad.  We  have  found  this  plan  of  getting  up  the 
winter  wood  is  far  ahead  of  hauling  a  load  when 
it  is  needed  and  chopping  it  at  the  woodpile  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  The  inconvenience  and  labor 
are  saved  and  wood  is  always  dry  and  nice  to  burn. 
It  pays.— W.  D.  N. 

For  Good  Telephone  Service 

SEE  that  the  ground  rod  does  not  rust  and  ad- 
here  to   the    earth.     During   extremely  dry 
weather,-  pour  a  pail  of  water  around  the 
ground  rod  or  wire. 

A  quick  ring  of  your  'phone  should  acknowledge 
a  call,  which  also  clears  the  transmission  and  re- 
ceiving apparatus. 

A  three  or  four  pound  weight,  hung  to  the  line 
wire  by  a  small  wire,  half  way  from  the  house  to 
the  main  line,  will  steady  the  wire  and  avoid  that 
"cut-cut-cut"  of  the  telephone  when  the  wind  is 
high. 

By  ringing  off  every  time  you  get  thru  talking 
over  the  'phone,  other  parties  (and  more  espe- 
cially "Central")  will  know  that  the  line  is  clear 
for  the  transmission  of  other  messages,  which 
often  are  waiting  to  be  sent. 

•'Better  Than  New" 

THE  actual  serviceability   of   a   thing  is  not 
always  in  proportion  to  its  cost.  Sometimes 
old,  wornout  things  can  be  so  well  repaired 
that  they  become  really  better  than  new. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  is  found  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  E.  W.  Headley  of  Holt  County,  Missouri. 
Several  years  ago  the  barn  on  this  farm  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  the  succeeding  structure  was 
placed  in  a  new  location.  The  old  cistern  adjacent 
to  the  site  of  the  burned  building  was  thus  left 
apparently  useless.  And  so  it  remained  until  the 
summer  of  1913.  Dry  weather  had  damaged  the 
corn  crop  and  there  was  pressing  need  for  a  silo 
in  which  the  utmost  feeding  value  of  the  half  bar- 
ren cornstalks  could  be  preserved.  Then  it  was 
that  the  old  cistern  was  turned  into  a  pit  silo  at  an 
actual  cash  outlay  of  only  $12.  A  little  changing 
at  the  top,  a  small  structure  above,  and  a  pulley 
for  hoisting  did  the  trick.  It  was  filled  with  two 
acres  of  indifferent  corn  and  solved  the  winter  feed 
problem  on  the  Headley  farm. 

Not  two  rods  from  this  silo  is  an  old  wooden  stave 
water  tank.  The  staves  are  falling  away  and  the 
hoops  are  rusting  thru.  How  it  can  hold  together, 
much  less  hold  water,  one  can  scarcely  guess  until 
a  nearer  view  shows  the  interior  plastered  with  ce- 
ment. A  four-inch  layer,  daubed  with  hand  and 
trowel  on  a  reinforcement  of  chicken  netting,  has 
made  it  better  than  new. — A.  A.  J. 
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One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight  Jersey  Cows  and  nnlis.  the  Show  Herds  of  Ten  Prominent  Exhlh" 
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The  Growing  Livestock  Industry 

CAREFUL  study  of  the  livestock  industry  of 
this  country  is  quite  reassuring  to  any  one 
who  may  have  been  worrying  about  our  fu- 
ture meat  supply.  The  industry  is  growing.  The 
growth  is  slow,  it  is  true.  But  it  is  a  normal  and 
a  healthy  growth  which  is  taking  place  in  the  right 
sections  and  along  the  proper  channels.  The  great 
open  ranges  with  their  glamor  and  their  romance 
of  "long,  horns"  and  lawless  "cowboys"  have 
joined  the  buffalo  in  the  pages  of  history.  But  the 
small  scale,  bona  fide  farmer  is  now  becoming  the 
cattle  man  of  the  country,  and  the  total  number  of 
cattle  in  the  entire  country  is  increasing. 

On  January  1st  of  this  year  the  Government 
estimate  showed  something  like  6.1  per  cent  more 
cattle  in  the  country  than  for  the  same  time  of  the 
year  before,  and  1915  showed  approximately  the 
same  increase  over  1914.  And  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  features  in  those  figures  is  that  this  in- 
crease has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  the  immense  in- 
crease in  meat  exports  resulting  from  the  European 
war,  which  so  far  this  year  have  been  something 
like  three  times  as  great  as  they  were  for  the  same 
portion  of  1914.  Still  another  cheering  figure  is 
found  in  the  number  of  cattle  which  have  gone  from 
the  central  markets  to  the  feeding  yards  of  this 
country,  such  movement  being  33.1  per  cent  greater 
during  the  past  eight  months  than  it  was  for  the 
same  months  last  year. 

The  best  and  most  beneficial  part  of  the  whole 
trend  of  the  livestock  industry  is  the  present  tend- 
ency in  the  location  of  the  animals.  Cattle  and 
sheep,  as  well  as  hogs,  are  now  being  produced  in 
small  lots  or  numbers  on  the  general  purpose 
farms  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  The  cattle  and 
sheep  baron  first  gave  way  to  the  wheat  king;  then 
the  latter  began  to  give,  way  to  the  man  who  had  a 
few  cattle,  a  few  hogs  and  possibly  a  few  sheep, 
in  addition  to  his  plow,  his  disc  harrow  and  his 
binder. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on;  with  every  such  change 
the  country  grows  not  only  richer,  but  stronger 
and  more  independent. 

Let's  Go 

WHEN  old  Jack  Frost  has  nipped  all  growing 
things,  and  the  warm  October  sun  has 
soothed  their  wounds  and  changed  their 
greens  into  all  shades  of  yellow  and  red  and  their 
combinations,  when  sounds  of  all  kinds  carry  clear 
and  far,  when  the  air  smells  far  sweeter  and  tastes 
more  exhilarating  than  anything  one  can  imagine, 
then  a  strange  reversion  to  the  barbaric  takes  place 
in  the  souls  of  most  of  us.  There  comes  over  us  a 
mastering  desire  to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  the 
woods  and  kill,  kill  most  anything  which  wears 
hair  or  feathers.  Probably  for  many  months  we 
have  never  thought  of  the  old  shotgun,  and  our 
favorite  hunting  dog  has  grown  even  as  thought- 
less as  we,  with  his  days  filled  with  vain  chasings 
after  the  wandering  poultry  and  livestock  of  the 
farm  and  an  occasional  nibble  at  the  poorly  cov- 
ered shanks  of  passing  tramps. 

But  now  the  dog  as  well  as  the  man  feels  the 
call  of  nature.  Our  years  may  be  about  as  few  as 
those  of  the  boy  who  sits  on  the  old  box  shown  on 
this  week's  cover  page  of  The  Farming  Business, 
or  they  may  be  three  or  four  times  as  many  as  his, 
but  in  spirit  our  ages  are  the  same.  Suddenly  we 
remember  where  the  old  gun  has  been  all  these 
months.  We  get  it,  and  clean  it  up  both  inside 
and  out.  The  old  dog  just  naturally  senses  what 
we  are  at,  much  as  he  senses  where  the  unseen  bird 
is  sitting.  It  does  not  take  him  long  to  trot  along- 
side and  sit  restlessly  on  his  haunches,  licking  his 


chops  and  smiling  at  us  in  anticipation  while  we 
finish  the  job  of  cleaning.  When  we  have  finished 
and  say  to  him,  "All  right,  old  timer,  come  on,  let's 
go,"  he  leads  us  a  merry  chase  thru  the  fields  and 
the  woods.  At  the  end  of  the  day's  hunt  both  are 
tired  and  both  are  happy,  whether  much  has  been 
killed  or  not. 

Savage  instinct?  It  may  be,  but  no  one  cares, 
least  of  all  the  dog  and  his  master.  And  whether 
the  master  is  old  or  young,  he  works  harder  and 
better,  and  is  happier  and  worth  more  at  his  job  for 
an  occasional  reversion  to  the  savage  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  sort  of  vacation  for  him;  we 
all  need  it,  and  even  the  Creator  took  one  after 
his  "six"  days  of  work. 

Results  of  Prohibition 

FOURTEEN  months  of  experience  make  a  pretty 
good  basis  from  which  to  Judge  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  national  prohibition.  We 
have  had  no  such  experience  in  this  country,  but 
Russia  has.  And  in  examining  the  records  of  Rus- 
sian experience  we  should  remember  that  the  only 
way  we  have  for  prophesying  the  future  is  by  inter- 
preting the  records  of  the  past,  whether  near  or 
remote.  And  here  are  some  of  the  economic  and 
sociological  benefits  in  Russia  which  can  be,  with 
reasonable  assurance,  attributed  to  her  fourteen 
months  of  national  prohibition: 

Crime  of  all  kinds  has  decreased  62  per  cent. 
Absenteeism  from  work  in  factories  has  decreased 
60  per  cent. 

Suicide  rate  has  dropped  enormously. 
Fire  damage  has  fallen  off  38  per  cent. 
Imprisonment  has  decreased  72  per  cent. 
Better  clothing  is  worn  by  the  poorer  classes,  and 
they  are  eating  much  better  food — and  more  of  it — 
than  they  ever  did  before. 

Efficiency  of  workmen  in  factories  has  increased 
10  to  15  per  cent. 

Prohibition  experience  in  individual  towns  and 
counties  in  the  United  States  shows  similar  results 
to  those  obtained  in  Russia,  thus  showing  what  was 
good  for  the  Russians  is  good  for  Americans,  in 
the  same  way  arid  to  similar  degrees.* 

Rural  Night  Schools 

NOT  many  farm  communities  are  facing  the 
.  problem  of  the  immigrant  who  cannot  speak 
and  read  the  American  language,  as  are 
some  in  Minnesota  where  nig"ht  schools  are  being 
held  at  the  country  schoolhouses '  to  train  these 
foreign  born  farmers  in  this  great  essential  to 
American  citizenship.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
night  schools  during  at  least  the  winter  months 
would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  practically  all  farm- 
ing communities. 

In  cities  such  as  Chicago  there  are  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  of  all  ages,  at- 
tending night  schools.  They  are  training  them- 
selves for  better  citizenship,  for  greater  earning 
capacity  in  their  chosen  tra'des  or  professions,  or 
fitting  themselves  for  some  occupation  other  than 
the  one  in  which  they  are  now  engaged.  The  most 
popular  night  schools  and  those  which  have  the 
largest  attendance  seem  to  be  those  where  the  stu- 
dents are  fitting  themselves  for  greater  .  efficiency 
in  their  business. 

Every  business,  the  farming  business  as  well  as 
any  other,  is  constantly  undergoing  changes  and 
developments  in  methods  and  practices.  Only  the 
man  who  keeps  in  touch  with  these  can  hope  for 
the  larger  success.  If  night  schools  are  a  good 
thing  for  this  purpose  in  the  city  then  surely  they 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
country. 

The  local  teacher  can  be  of  some  help  in  organ- 
izing and  conducting  such  schools,  but  do  not  ex- 
pect him  or  her  to  do  all  the  work;  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  actual  school  hours  are  short,  the 
teacher's  day  is  probably  just  as  busy  and  as  filled 
with  serious  labor  as  is  your  own.  Let  the  mem- 
bers of  this  farm  night  school  each  be  the  teacher 
of  the  other;  or  call  in  as  often  as  possible  the 
instructors  and  lecturers  from  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  your  State  College  of  Agriculture,  or 
your  County  Agent  occasionally — if  you  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  one.  Let  these,  in  a  general 
way,  direct  your  courses  of  study;  then  when  you 
meet  without  them  you  can  discuss  your  "lessons" 
with  each  other,  and  let  this  discussion  take  the 
place  of  a  recitation.  But  organize  a  night  school 
this  winter. 

Fake  Land  Banks 

BEWARE  of  the  grafter  who  is  around  organiz- 
ing a  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank,  presumably 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Federal  Farm 
Loan  law.  The  old  familiar,  smooth-tongued  blood- 
sucker is  now  taking  on  this  new  form  and  is  going 
about  some  sections  of  the  country,  especially  the 
Western  States,  seeking  whom  he  may  fleece. 
Whether  he  approaches  you  in  the  flesh  of  friend 
or  foe  take  him — gently  or  roughly  as  you  will — 
by  the  ear  or  the  collar  and  lead  him  to  the  road 
and  point  the  direction  to  the  nearest  town. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  during  the  first 
year  of  its  operations  all  loans  are  to  be  made 


thru  local  farm  loan  associations  made  up  only  of 
groups  of  cooperating  borrowers.  No  loans  are 
to  be  made  from  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  before 
the  law  has  been  in  operation  a  full  year. 

Furthermore,  the  board  which  is  authorized  to 
control  the  operations  of  this  law  has  ruled  that 
a  charter  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  joint  stock 
bank  in  the  promotion  or  organization  of  which  a 
commission  has  been  paid  any  one  for  organizing 
it  or  selling  its  stock.  This  means  that  when  these 
banks  are  formed  they  will  not  be  the  children 
of  any  stock-Jobbing  or  promoting  operations. 

The  Proverbial  111  Wind 

OFTEN  calamities  come  upon  us  with  such 
force  that  we  can  see  In  them  nothing  but 
the  harm  and  destruction  which  they  contain, 
are  unable  to  see  any  good  or  benefit  which  can 
be  derived  from  them.  Yet  in  time,  as  we  and 
things  become  adjusted  to  the  circumstances  grow- 
ing out  of  these  calamities,  we  often  find  they  were 
as  much  of  a  blessing  as  a  calamity — or  even  more. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  much  possibility  that 
such  in  time  will  prove  to  be  the  case  in  the  ap- 
parent injuries  which  have  been  done  to  the  sugar 
cane  industry  of  our  Southern  States  during  the 
past  few  years.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  wiping  out  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
these  sugar  cane  growing  regions.  But  the  years 
of  readjustment  which  have  already  passeTi  point 
to  even  greater  ultimate  benefit  than  injury. 

The  production  of  cane  and  raw  sugar  in  these 
States  is  an  old  industry,  one  might  almost  call  it 
an  ancestral  industry.  On  many  plantations  the 
out-of-date  methods  of  their  founders  were  still  in 
use.  These  are  wasteful  and  inefficient  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  In  order  for  these  plantations  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cane,  or  raw  sugar,  these  old-fashioned 
methods  have  had  to  be  abaudoned  in  favor  of  more 
modern  and  up-to-date  methods,  methods  which  are 
both  more  productive  in  quantity  of  cane  per  acre 
and  less  costly  per  unit  amount  of  cane  produced. 

Many  of  these  plantations  had  their  own  small, 
individual  and  inefficient  sugar  mills,  where  their 
cane  was  ground  and  the  sap  evaporated  into  the 
crude  sugar  bought  by  the  large  centralized  re- 
fineries. This  method  of  producing  crude  sugar 
is  just  as  expensive  and  inefficient  as  were  the  old- 
time  local .  neighborhood  mills  in  the  production  of 
flour  from  wheat.  Just  as  the  large  centralized 
and  specialized  flour  mills  have  driven  most  of 
these  small  local  mills  out  of  business  by  their 
more  efficient  methods  amd  their  lower  unit  over- 
head costs,  so  are  similar  sugar  mills  in  the  South 
replacing  the  old-time  individual  plantation  mills, 
with  similar  results.  , 

As  the  grower  of  wheat  on  extensive  areas  who 
was  satisfied  at  one  time  with  a  small  yield  per 
acre  has  had  to  change  his  methods  of  operation 
and  increase  his  acre  production,  even  tho  he  had 
at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  total  number  of 
acres  cropped,  so  the  cane  growers  are  finding  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  total  acre  yields  of  their 
plantations  in  order  to  secure  a  profit  at  the  close 
of  each  year's  operations.  This  change  can  be 
made,  and  is  being  made,  on  many  plantations.  The 
new  era  of  efficiency  which  is  being  instituted  is 
paying  a  good  profit  to  those  plantation  owners 
who  have  been  sufficiently  wise  and  progressive  to 
make  the  necessary  change;  only  the  inefficient  and 
the  "nonconformists"  are  being  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness. And  thereby  the  industry  itself  and  the  coun- 
try at  large  is  being  benefited  greatly  by  what  at 
first  appeared  to  be  only  a  huge  calamity. 

What  Knowledge  of  Markets  Did 

SUCCESS  in  marketing  one's  product  is  a  very 
great  factor  in  determining  the  net  profits  from 
the  year's  work  of  production.  Knowledge  of 
the  supply  being  received  and  the  prices  being  paid 
on  the  great  central  markets  is  a  great  help  to  one 
in  selling  to  his  own  best  advantage.  This  is  well 
proven  in  the  experience  of  Nebraska  farmers  in 
selling  their  potato  crop  this  season,  the  informa- 
tion being  furnished  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  its  local  Office  of  Markets 
at  Alliance,  Neb.  From  this  office  there  is  mailed 
daily  to  some  1,600  farmers  complete  data  on  the 
movement  and  prices  of  potatoes. 

Within  one  week  after  the  beginning  of  this  mar- 
ket news  service  the  local  price  for  potatoes  paid 
to  the  growers  advanced  ten  cents  a  bushel.  And 
this  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time 
prices  declined  in  the  central  markets,  such  as 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  Tho  the  consumer  was 
paying  less  for  the  potatoes  he  bought,  the  farmer 
was  receiving  more  for  those  he  sold.  This  resulted 
from  the  simple  fact  that  he  knew  absolutely  what 
was  being  paid  on  these  markets  and  so  could  not 
be  fooled  by  the  local  buyer,  to  whose  interest  Jt  was 
to  get  them  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Since  that  sec- 
tion of  western  Nebraska  being  supplied  with  this 
information  from  Alliance  will  ship  something  like 
a  million  bushels  of  potatoes  this  year,  it  is  seen 
that  this  simple  market  news  service  regarding 
this  one  crop  alone  will  increase  the  income  of  the 
farms  in  that  region  fully  $100,000,  and  that  with- 
out taking  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumers. 
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The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 


Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  $3  to  $5  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  ? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  V'rite  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  525 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con- 
tinuous heavv  a  t'cr/isin?'.  You  need 
not  carry  nor  handle  stock.  State  jobber's 
name  of  bank  reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 
World 's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Bugs  or  Birds— Which? 


Bugs  could  damage  this  country 
more  in  10  days  than  a  foreign 
war  could  in  10  years!  What  pre- 
vents them?    The  birds. 

Birds  are  your  friends,  your  crop  protectors. 
Let's  all  be  good  to  tliem.  No  other  institution 
has  done  as  much  as  The  Farm  Journal  to  instil 
love  and  guardianship  into  the  hearts  of  Amer- 
ica's boys  and  girls.  Today  the  Liberty  Boll 
Bird  Club  —  organized  and  promoted  by  The 
Farm  Journal — has  eight  hundred  thousand  loyal 
members.  But  The  Farm  Journal  is  always  do- 
ing things  for  the  farmers  and  their  families. 
Always  trying  to  make  life  brighter,  happier.  It 
*o"S  into  nearly  one  million  homes  every  month. 
Why  not  into  yours?  $1  for  5  years.  Money  back 
»ny  time.  A.«k  for  Fr<-e  pample  and  t  ree  copy 
of  the  l'j  17  Poor  Richard  Almanac 

The  Farm  Journal 

148  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  using  o  jr  Attach* 
able  outM.  FITS  ANY  UICYCLE.  Eaav 
It  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  C|trr  Dftftlf 
gain  Hat  a  ad  free  book  rlslX  DUUA 
deacrlblog  tbe  HIUW  Bicycle  Motor  At. 
UwhrnBnt,  Motorcycles,  all  makes*  new 
and  second. hand,  ?  <  and  op, 

SHVrV  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  i ''t.Galeaburg,  Kansas- 


PATENTS 


— WATSON  B.  COf.KMAW. 
Washington,  D.  0.  Book*  free. 
lligheatr*,fe«e.i^as.    Bent  results. 


You  can  very  often  get  some 
good  suggestions  ont  of  the 
advertising  in  The  Farming 
Business.  Read  the  adver- 
tisements carefully.  They 
are  meant  for  yon. 


GOVERNMENT  crop  estimate 
figures  for  October  1  were 
not  such  as  to  have  a  very 
material  effect  on  the  prices  being 
paid  on  the  leading  central  markets  . 
for  the  principal  grains  last  week. 
The^  figures  given  below  show  the 
estimate's  for  October  1,  for  Septem- 
ber 1  and  final  for  1915.  In  con- 
nection with  these  estimates  of 
quantity — quality  not  considered — 
it  is  interesting  to  note  a  comparison 
between  prices  paid  during  the  month 
of  September  this  year  and  other 
years  (,000  being  omitted).  The 
general  level  of  prices  paid  produc- 
ers for  the  principal  crops  increased 
1.3  per  cent,  while  during  the  past 
eight  years  the  general  price  level 
has  averaged  a  decrease  of  3  per 
cent  during  the  month  of  September. 
The  prices  paid  to  producers  for 
meat  animals  increased  4.1  per  cent 
from  August  15  •  to  September  15, 
while  the  average  price  change  for 
the  same  period  during  the  past  six 
years  has  been  an  irfcrease  of  only 
nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Estimated  Change  Final 
Oct.       Since  for 
Crop.        1. 1916.  Sep.  1,  1916.  1915. 
Wheat  . . .    607,557      3,500  1,011,505 

Corn   2,717,932     8,400  3,054,535 

Oats  1,229,182     1,860  1,540,362 

Potatoes  .  300,563  17,929  359.103 
Sweets  ...     67,794      1,535   "  74,295 

Rice   33,160        337  28,947 

Tobacco 

(lbs.)  ..1.203,077    20,495  1,060,587 

FOREIGN  reports  had  a  great  deal 
more  to  do  with  prices  paid  last 
week  than  had  the  Government 
crop  report  for  the  United  States, 
which  was  issued  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week's  operations.  One  of  the 
leading  influences  on  wheat  prices 
was  the  action  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  taking  over  all  supplies  of 
wheat  and  flour.  At  first  it  was 
thought  this  would  lower  prices  paid 
in  this  country  materially,  but  later 
it  seemed  as  tho  the  principal  effect 
would  be  to  cut  out  much  of  the 
profits  and  expenses  tacked  on  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  British 
consumer,  thus  giving  it  cheaper  to 
the  consumer  without  paying  ma- 
terially less  to  the  producer.  With 
the  British  government  now  the  prin- 
cipal buyer  in  the  world  markets 
for  all  Allied  governments,  there 
should  be  greater  steadiness  in  price 
than  if  such  dealings  had  continued 
thru  private  hands;  the  government 
agents,  fully  informed  as  to  official 
intentions  as  affecting  the  war,  will 
buy  with  greater  confidence  and  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  than  could  any 
private  individual  dealing  on  per- 
sonal account  and  only  speculating 
regarding  the  intentions  and  actions 
of  the  government. 

The  actions  of  the  German  sub- 
marine off  the  Atlantic  coast  at  the 
opening  of  the  week  caused  a  flurry 
in  the  market  for  fear  deliveries 
could  not  be  made,  but  dealers  soon 
recovered  their  confidence  regard- 
ing the  safety  of  freight  vessels  on 
the  high  seas  as  compared  with  for- 
mer months. 

Contrary  to  this  condition  was  the 
bullish  effect  of  news  from  Argen- 
tina, where  drought  still  continues  in 
many  sections  and  is  only  partially 
offse.t  by  meager  rains  in  other  por- 
tions. On  the  whole,  news  from  ou» 
South  American  friend  shows  her 
prospects  rather  poor  for  a  wheat 
crop.  This,  coupled  with  the  crop 
estimate  reduction  in  spring  wheat, 
and  continued  unfavorable  news  from 
Canada,  succeeded  in  holding  prices 
up  well  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the 
British  government  and  the  German 
submarine. 

THE  corn  market  has  displayed 
considerable  independent 
strength.  Export  sales  have 
been  reported  large,  and  it  is  under- 
stood at  the  seaboard  that  steamers 
are  permitted  to  take  on  a  larger 
percentage  of  corn  than  was  per- 
mitted by  the  Allied  buying  commis- 
sions previously.  New  corn  will  be- 
gin to  move  shortly,  but  there  are  in- 


dications of  a  brisk  export  inquiry. 
Argentine  prospects  are  dubious,  and 
Plate  shipments  are  running  about 
half  as  large  as  a  year  ago,  while  the 
.higher  prices  for  wheat  make  corn 
an  acceptable  substitute  abroad, 
where  its  use  may  become  more  gen- 
eral. Old  corn  is  being  taken  freely, 
and  there  is  no  material  change  in 
prices,  as  the  demand  is  brisk  enough 
to  care  for  the  limited  offerings. 

OATS  receipts  are  exceptionally 
heavy,  and  show  no  signs  of 
diminishing,  so  that  buying 
has  been  checked.  Stocks  are  heavy, 
and  there  has  been  further  accumu- 
lation. The  export  demand  is  fair, 
but  there  is  plenty  o£  grain  in  sight, 
which  checks  the  outside  demand. 
Canadian  reports  are  of  moderate 
yields,  and  Winnipeg  prices  have 
beep  high.  Foreign  needs  are  be- 
lieved to  be  heavy. 

PROVISIONS  have  held  strong 
and  the  high  level  of  prices  has 
not  diminished  the  consumptive 
demand,  apparently.  The  high  price 
of  cottonseed  oil  is  a  big  factor,  and 
other  commodities  are  also  high,  so 
there  is  practically  no  substitute  for 
lard,  even  at  these  prices. 

Grain  and  provision  prices  for  the 
week  showed  the  following  ranges: 
High.       Low.  Close. 
Dec.  wheat...  1.60       1.54%  1.58% 
May  wheat  ...  1.59       1.54y2  1.57% 

Dec.  corn  77%      .75%  .76% 

May  corn  79        .77%  .78% 

Dec.  oats  49%      .47%  .48 

Mav  oats  52%      .50%  -51% 

Oct.  pork   28.05      27.75  27.75 

Dec.  pork   ...24.00      23.20  23.35 

Oct.  lard   15.20      14.77V2  15.17y2 

Dec.  lard   14.27y2  13.90  14.15 

Oct.  ribs   13.95      13.85  13.85 

Jan.  ribs  12.72y2  12.32%  12.57% 

MOST  of  the  cattle  at  Chicago 
sold  higher  than  for  the  pre- 
vious week,  but  a  reaction  at 
the  close  made  the  closing  prices 
lower  than  those  for  the  previous 
week.  Again  it  was  the  choice  qual- 
ity animals  which  held  up,  while  the 
poorer  grades  of  steers,  the  cows, 
heifers  and  bulls  declined.  Al- 
ways and  ever,  if  there  is  any  one 
grade  of  product — whether  animal  or 
vegetable — which  holds  up  in  price 
while  other  grades  slip  or  have  the 
bottom  knocked  out  of  them,  that 
one  grade  is  the  best  and  never  the 
poorest,  or  intermediate.  It  pays,  and 
pays  big,  to  produce  a  high  quality  of 
anything,  instead  of  a  low  quality; 
quality  rather  than  quantity  of  prod- 
uct is  the  keynote  to  success  in  the 
business  of  farming  this  year  and 
every  year. 

FOR  hogs  the  average  price  was 
30c  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  previous  week,  being  $9.75 
as  against  $9.45;  while  pigs  ranged 
10@15c  lower.  High  prices  for  the 
week  in  all  classes  of  hogs  were 
reached  on  Tuesday,  tho  Saturday 
showed  a  material  drop  as  compared 
with  that  high  tide;  yet  even  at  the 
close  prices  were  10@15c  higher 
than  for  the  previous  week  on  hogs." 
All  in  all,  it  was  a  good  week  for 
porkers. 

AGED  sheep  and  yearlings 
closed  the  week  steady  with 
the  previous  week;  native 
lambs  ranged  from  unchanged  to 
10@15c  higher,  and  rangers  un- 
changed to  25c  lower.  Sheep  topped 
the  week  at  $8.10  and  lambs  reached 
$10.65. 

IN  THE  poultry  and  produce  mar- 
kets eggs  showed  a  weak  un- 
dertone, with  firsts  ranging  30%c 
to  31c;  while  miscellaneous  grades 
ranged  all  the  way  from  22  to  29% c 
with  cases  included.  Butter  market 
was  steady,  ranging  from  seconds  at 
31c  to  firsts  at  34%c.  Fowls  brought 
14  to  17c,  springs  16%c,  turkeys  24c, 
ducks  14 %c,  geese  14c.  Fruits  were 
quiet  but  steady,  with  apples  bring- 
ing from  $4  to  $4.75  a  barrel. 


WITTE  Enirinea  are  just  as  pood  as  I  can  build 
them--- regardless  of  price  and  profit.  Back  of  evi  ry 
WIXTE  tfngine  is  a  clean,  20-year  record,  and  the 
largest  dir'-'Ct-selling,  exclusive  engine  factory  in 
America.  We  make  nothing  but  engines  and  sell 
direct  from  factory  to  ur.cr.  No  dealers. 

WITTS  Kns  nua  arc  built  In  2.  8.  4.  fi,  8,  12,  IS  and  22 
H-r*.  sizes  a-iii  in  dill<— ont  Titylcs  t'>  <>por;U<?  on  Krrost  r'-, 
- .  Naphtha,  pistillate  or  Gss  in  stationary,  banc* 
portable,  portable  and  Haw-riff  types. 

Writo  today  for  free   hook,   "How  to  Judas 
Engines,"  and  my  9f)-day  trial  ofTVr;  5-year  R-u~r- 
nt  oCera 
TE 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
2158  Oakland  Av.., Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2158  Empire  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  All- Around 

3'~im7  friend  and  pride — the  beauti- 
ful,gentle, ever-paying  milk  machine  that  lifts 
the  mortgage,  builds  up  the  fertility  of  the 
farm, and  puts  the  whole  business  on  a  sound, 
paying,  permanent  basis.  She  adapts  herself 
to  all  climates  and  all  feeds  and  does  not 
need  fancy  care.  She  matures  early  and 
lives  long.  And  she's  so  sleek,  clean  cut  and 
handsome,  as  to  be  the  family  pet  and 
pride.  She  produces  well 
and  sells  well.  Learn 
about  her  in  our  fine,  free 
Jx>ok,"About  Jersey  Cat- 
tle."  Write  for  it  now. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY 

CATTLE  CLUB 
357  Wert  23d  St.  N.Y.  City 


M 


ORE 
ONEY 


for -tenant  Jtaore 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers, 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agent*  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffald, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


CORRECT  Coal  buvni  n  A  HOVER 


jpir 


(Patent  Pending)  M 
Pricet  quoted  are  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Cost*  Less  to  Buy- 
Less  to  Run 

You  can  pay  more — but  can't 
get  more.  Capacity  50  to 
1500  chicks.  Self-feeding  and 
regulating.  Gas  and  spark 
tight.  Portable  and  everlast- 
ing. Coal  only  oncein  24hours. 
Costs  but  5c  a  day  to  run. 

Don't  take  an  imitation. 
'1  his  is  the  only  BIG  value. 
Write  for  circular. 

t  OBKEI  T  HAT<  HER  CO. 
S  i  :  I|  Di  pt.l  ;.l  ei-svillc.  Carroll  I  o.,Ohlo 


ACORN  UNI -LITE 

FREE 


Turns  ninht  into  day. 
300  candle  power.  ._ 
Carry  as  a  lantern;  ore 
anywhere  as  a  lamp.  Weatherproof.  For 
house,  barn,  garage,  camp  and  around  the 
farm.   Write  lor  f>tV>,  free  offer.  Special 
opportunity  to  farmers,  stockmen  and 
motorists.     Agents  make   bit  money. 
Writs  tools+t  for  new  191G-1917  olTcr. 
ACOHN  BRASS  MFG.  C9.,'21 ,  Uai-tile  Olna.,Chiciia 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  your.old  farm  wagon  Dflfllf 

I  an  good  as  now.  Savo  money  no-  D  WIS 
f  cause  they  never  need  repairs.  ,.>■ 
Write  for  our  big  free  hook  tell-  f-ffEC 


tO  flOll  M   (_„   nf  nreS«Tlta.  ,"»asSsasa»»"' 
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LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


For  Carrying  Eggs 

TWO  Oregon  men  have  invented  a  new  egg 
carrier  for  which  the  advantage  is  claimed 
that  even  should  one  of  the  eggs  become 
broken  in  transit,  it  cannot  soil  the  other  eggs  in 
the  casing.   The  egg  carrier  is  made  with  transverse 


partitions  of  wood,  between  which  are  egg  sockets 
with  curved  walls  made  of  wire  screen.  This  in- 
sures ventilation  and  sanitation.  Should  an  egg  be 
broken,  it  will  not  drip  thru  the  screen  container. 
Several  large  shippers  of  eggs  now  are  examining 
the  device. 

As  to  Miraculous  Wheats 

THE  notion  that  there  is  a  wonderful  wheat 
which  will  make  the  fortune  of  any  one  who 
plants  it,  seems  to  be' almost  as  old  as  agri- 
culture itself.  In  this  country,  at  least,  such  an 
assertion  was  made  for  the  so-called  Jerusalem 
wheat  as  early  as  1807,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Alaska  wheat,  this  identical  "variety  is  still  being 
pushed  upon  the  unwary  at  exorbitant  prices  for 
seed.  Almost  equally  exaggerated  claims  are  made 
for  the  Stoner  variety,  but  this  particular  wheat 
has  not  such  a  long  history. 

Because  of  the  many  attempts  that  have  been 
made  by  promoters  to  foist  these  wheats,  under  one 
name  or  another,  upon  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  careful 
tests  of  their  value.  The  results  of  these  tests 
are  said  to  show  conclusively  that  neither  of  the 
wheats  possesses  any  peculiar  quality  which  jus- 
tifies high  prices  for  the  seed.  Many  varieties 
grown  commercially  thruout  the  country  have 
proved  to  be  superior  to  either  the  Alaska  or  the 
Stoner. 

An  Artificial  Hay  Drier 

WHAT  farmer  will  not  be  interested  in  this 
device — an  artificial  hay  drier?  It  is  the 
invention  of  a  Florida  man,  and  is  patented 
in  the  United  States  and  Caflada.  The  grass,  oats 
or  grain  enters  at  the  top  and  is  carried  by  chain 


conveyors  in  the  direction  the  arrow  points  and 
slides  on  hot  steam  pipe  radiators  until  it  exits. 
Under  the  hot  radiators  are  air  tubes  thru  which 
dry  air  is  forced  by  a  blower.  This  air  passes  up 
between  the  hot  radiator  pipes  and  circulates  the 
heat  thru  the  material  which  is  to  be  dried.  The 
time  required  for  the  material  to  travel  from  en- 
trance to  exit  can  be  regulated  so  that  material  of 
Different  water  content  can  be  properly  and  suffi- 
ciently dried  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  exit. 

The  boiler  is  not  shown  in  the  cut.  There  are  a 
live  steam  pipe  and  return  pipe,  thru  which  the  con- 
densed steam  returns  to  the  boiler. 

From  twenty  minutes  to  one  hour  is  required 
to  make  dry  hay  from  fresh  cut  grass,  depending 
on  its  water  content. 

If  this  drier  is  practical  and  companalively  in- 
expensive it  will  fill  a  long-felt  want. 


H 


Motor  Vehicle  Apparatus 

ERE  is  a  description  of  this  apparatus,  as 


motor  vehicle,  having  combination  with  the 
frame  comprising  side  members  and  an  end  mem- 
ber, and  the  body  supported  thereon,  of  a  bracket 
mounted  on  the  end 
member  and  adapted 
to  support  a  vehicle 
tire  in  upright  posi- 
tion with  the  top  of 
said  tire  adjacent  said 
body,  a  pair  of  arms 
mounted  on  the  side 
members  and  extend- 
ing diagonally  upward 
therefrom  to  a  position 
favorable  for  bracing 
said  tire  in  said  up- 
right position,  and  straps  to  secure  said  tire  to 
said  bracket  and  arms."  The  machine  was  devised 
by  a  Michigan  man  and.  assigned  to  a  prominent 
motor  car  company  of  Detroit. 

Make  Roofing  of  Waste  Tanbark 

A METHOD  for  using  waste  hemlock  tanbark 
to  partially  replace  expensive  rag  stock  in 
the''  manufacture  of  felt  roofing  has  been 
developed  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  and 
is  now  being  used  commercially  by  cooperating 
mills.  In  these  mills  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
rags  is  being  replaced  by  waste  bark,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  finished  product  is  equal  to  that  manu- 
factured solely  from  rags.  The  utilization  of  the 
bark  will  make  it  possible  to  effect  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  manufacture  of  felt  roofing. 

The  extent  of  the  savings  rendered  possible  by 
the  new  methods  is  pointed  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  roofing  mills  of  the  United  States  have  a  total 
estimated  annual  production  of  237,000  tons  of 
finished  roofing  of  all  kinds,  equal  to  about  11,300.- 
000  "squares."  By  a  "square"  of  roofing  is  meant 
100  square  feet.  The  utilization  of  the  waste 
bark  in  this  industry  should,  it  is  said,  enable  the 
mills  to  reduce  their  manufacturing  costs  appre- 
ciably. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  bark  for  roofing, 
papers  made  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  on 
the  basis  of  80  per  cent  of  waste  tanbark,  have 
been  successfully  printed  on  a  commercial  tweh'e- 
color  wall  paper  printing  machine,  and  give  prom- 
ise of  being  entirely  satisfactory.  Other  paper  of 
the  same  make-up  has  been  ma'de  into  fiber  con- 
duits by  a  commercial  manufacturer. 

The  Australian  Metal  Industry 

PROVIDED  certain  trials  now  being  carried  out 
in  the  United  States  are  satisfactory,  a  large 
zinc  concern  will  shortly  establish  in  Tas- 
mania big  works  for  the  electrolytic  treatment  of 
zinc  concentrates  and  the  production  of  zinc.  The 
first  unit  will  take  at  least  10,000  electrical  horse 
power,"  and  the  directors  estimate  that  if  they  get  m 
practice  the  results  they  are  figuring  upon,  the  ex- 
tensions of  plant  and  the  establishment  of  allied 
industries  to  work  up  the  raw  material  will  re- 
(  quire  between  40,000  and  50,000  horse  power.  The 
power  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  State  Government's 
hydroelectric  system  at  about  $10  per  horse  power 
per  annum,  with  a  possible  reduction  for  over  10,- 
000  horse  power. 

Device  for  Pulling  Flax 

THIS  apparatus  for  pulling  flax  is  described 
in  a  recent  issue  of  an  official  patent  maga- 
zine as  follows:  "A  machine  for  pulling 
flax  and  like  roots,  comprising  a  carriage,  wheels 
supporting  said  carriage,  a  beam  supported  by  said 
carriage  and  extend- 
ing beyond  the  side 
thereof,  a  comb 
mounted  on  the  ex- 
tended portion  of 
the  beam,  the  teeth 
of  the  comb  being 
arranged  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  directed  toward 
the  direction  of  travel  of  said  carriage,  and  means 
whereby  said  ccfaib  is  reciprocated  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  travel  of  the  carriage." 

A  rather  unusual  feature  noted  is  the  fact  that 
altho  application  for  patent  was  filed  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  inventor  is  a  resident  of  Belfast,  Ire- 
land. He  is  recorded  as  assignor  to  a  well-known 
corporation  of  Ireland,  which  is  an  indication  of 
how  well  the  machine  the  Belfast  man  has  de- 
vised is  thought  of  in  Ireland. 


Bean  Harvester  Invented 

THE  frame  of  the  bean  harvester  illustrated 
on  these  pages  is  composed  of  two  L-shaped 
.  steel  crosspieces  bolted  to  end  supports,* 
to  which  are  attached  the  ratchets,  main  levers  and 
the  standards  which  carry  the  knives,  guards  and 
shoes.  The  pole  used  on  the  harvester  is  made 
from  one  piece  of  wood  rigidly  bolted  to  two  flat 
steel  braces,  running  back  and  bolting  to  a  casting 
which  pivots  to  and  swings  on  the  rear  of  frame 
and  holds  the  seat  support.  It  is  also  held  at  front 
of  frame  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  which,  by 
the  use  of  two  levers  in  front,  allows  it  to  be 
shifted  sideways  so  that  the  machine  does  not 
slide  when  used  for  sidehill  work  and  also  tilted, 
giving  the  knives  more  or  less  pitch. 

The  side  levers  are  iron  of  extra  length,  inclin- 
ing towards  the  operator,  making  them  easy  to 
operate  from  the  seat.  With  these  levers  the  knives 
can  be  made  to  run  deep  or  shallow,  as  the  soil 
and  work  require;  and  the  guards  and  blades  can 
be  raised  to  pass  obstructions,  in  turning  at  end 
of  row,  and  when  machine  is  not  in  use. 

The  guards  in  front  ride  on  a  wheel  and  play 
"i  and  down  automatically,  being  hinged  to  stahd- 


A  revolving  seat  and  a  projection  for  holding  a 
milk  pail  feature  an  Illinois  inventor's  milking  stool. 


An  Italian  priest  who  has  invented  many  wireless 
devices  has  succeeded  in  intercepting  messages  with 
needles  thrust  into  a  potato. 


i  .ii.t  juitistiation  Shows  tlie  IVew  Steel  Frame  Befln  Hnrveste  V 

One-piece  Pole,  Rigidly  Bolted  t«  " 


ard  by  a  strong  steel  bar.  The  guards  are  fitted 
with  a  chain  device  which  hooks  to  a  slot  in  front 
of  the  main  frame,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  so  that  the 
guards  can  be  raised  from  the  ground  to  any 
height  desired,  thus  avoiding  the  possibility  of  the 
shoes  nosing  or  digging  into  the  ground  when 
it  is  wet. 

The  shoes,  which  bolt  to  the  guards  on  the  out- 
side, are  made  of  malleable  iron,  hence  are  very 
strong.  They  are  wide  and  high  and  remove  all 
obstructions,  making  a  clear  track  for  the  main 
wheels,  so  that  the  machine  always  runs  level  and 
the  blades  cut  an  even  depth  instead  of  riding  over 
and  crushing  the  beans. 

The  main  wheels  are  made  in  two  styles,  one 
style  being  an  all-steel  wheel  made  with  wide  rim. 
The  other  style  is  made  with  a  heavy  cast  iron  rim 
and  hub  and  steel  spokes,  the  rim  on  this  wheel 
being  narrower  than  the  one  on  the  steel  wheel. 

The  hubs  of  the  main  wheels  are  fitted  with  re- 
movable iron  boxes,  or  jackets,  which  can  be  re- 
placed when  worn.  The  axles  are  cone-shaped  a"  d 
protected  from  the  dust  by  a  cap.  The  cleaners 
are  steel  rods  attached  to  the  guards. 

The  blades  are  of  the  best  extra-heavy  tempered 
steel,  beveled  and  sharpened  at  cutting  edges,  and 
highly  polished.  The  front  ends  are  about  44 
inches  apart  and  can  be  spread  to  51  inches.  The 
rear  ends  are  6  inches  apart  and  can  be  spread  to 
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12  Laches.  The  extreme  length  of  the  blade  is  31 
inches. 

The  illustration  shows  the  steel  frame  machine 
with  the  new  style,  and  the  wheels  shown  on 
the  machine  are  the  narrow  ones  with  the  cast  rim, 
and  the  one  standing  alongside  is  the  steel  wheel. 
These  machines  are  furnished  with,  either  style 
wheel,  altho  for  the  Western  trade  the  steel  wneel 
is  used  altogether. 

These  bean  harvesters  are  well  known  thruout 
the  sections  where  beans  are  grown.  They  are 
made  durable  as  is  necessary  for  a  bean  harvester, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  given  an  awful  racket. 
These  machines  do  the  work  to  perfection  and  cut 
the  roots  of  the  beans,  and  the  cleaner  rods  gather 
them  up  and  leave  them  in  rows,  and  the  ground  is 
left  in  fine  condition  for  future  cropping.  In  many 
sections  where  they  have  not  known  about  the 
practicability  of  the  bean  harvester,  they  have  been 
raising  beans  only  in  small  quantities  and  pulling 
them,  by  hand,  and  now  they  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  beans  can  be  grown  in  large  acreage, 
and  the  present  price  of  beans  being  fascinating 
to  the  fanner,  they  are  beginning  to  look  into  this 
matter,  and  beans  are  being  Taised  in  many  sec- 
tions where  they  were  never  grown  before.  The 


Bar  Trap  Nest 


itted  With  L-nhnprd  Heel  Frame  and  With  a  Heavy 
o  Steel  Brace*  in  the  Rear 


principal  bean  raising  sections  have  been  Michi- 
gan and  New  York  State,  but  for  the  past  two 
years  Michigan  has  been  suffering  from  blight 
which  they  have  been  unable  to  control,  and  many 
of  the  bean  growers  have  put  in  other  crops. 

Thrashing  by  Night 

/— ■— s  HE  business-like  farmer,  like  the  city  man, 
I  does  not  allow  daylight  to  put  a  quietus  on 
*  work.  On  the  other  hand  be  labors  into  the 
night  Just  as  assiduously  as  the  city  man,  and 
makes  hay  not  only  while  the  sun  shines  on  this 
aide  of  the  earth,  but  while  the  sun  shines  on  the 
other  side,  too.  With  the  aid  of  a  new  portable 
generator,  recently  placed  on  the  market,  he  can 
do  his  thrashing  at  night,  and  do  it  with  a  degree 
of  thoroness  not  excelled  in  the  brightest  sunlight. 

The  dynamo  is  drawn  up  beside  the  thrasher 
and  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  thrashing  machine. 
The  apparatus  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  light  at 
least  one  arc  light,  which  throws  a  brilliant  white 
Hgbt  on  the  field  of  operations.  When  the  farmer 
finds  the  spring  thawing  season  suddenly  thrust 
upon  him  and  the  ground  ready  to  be  plowed,  he 
can  work  far  into  the  night  with  the  aid  of  the  same 
portable  generator.  It  supplies  light  for  two 
projecting  lamps,  one  in  front  to  light  the  way, 
and  the  other  in  the  rear  to  show  the  plowed  area. 


Ion*  and  Olweoverle*,  Write  The  Fnrmlnic  IlUHlneH* 


THIS  illustration  shows  a  bar  trap  nest,  a  pat- 
ent for  which  has  recently  been  applied  for 
by  the  inventor,  an  Oregonian.  The  trap 
has  a  front  wall  having  an  entrance  and  exit  open- 
ing therein  that  the  inventor  believes  to  be  one 

of  the  strong  points  of 
the  apparatus.  There  is 
a  support  guard  which 
controls  the  operation. 
There  is  a  tongue  pro- 
jecting from  the  free  end 
of  the  pawl,  arranged  to 
engage  the  free  end  of 
guard  when  the  latter  is 
in  operative  and  inoper- 
ative position.  This  device  will  be  a  great  aid  to 
poultrymen,  because  they  can  trap  the  hen  and  ena- 
ble themselves  to  scientifically  improve  the  breed. 

How  to  Smoke  Meats 

PICKLED  and  cured  meats  are  smoked  to  aid  in 
their  preservation  and  to  give  flavor  and 
palatability.  The  creosote  formed  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  wood  closes  the  pores  to  some  ex- 
tent, excluding  the  air,  and  is  objectionable  to  in- 
sects. 

The  smokehouse  should  be  eight  or  ten  feet 
high  to  give  the  best  results,  and  of  a  size  suited  to 
the  amount  of  meat  likely  to  be  smoked,  six  by  eight 
feet  being  large  enough  for  ordinary  farm  use. 
Ample  ventilation  should  be  provided  to  carry  off 
the  warm  air  in  order  to  prevent  overheating  the 
meat.  Small  openings  under  the  eaves  or  a  chim- 
ney in  the  roof  will  be  sufficient  if  arranged  so  as 
to  be  easily  controlled.  A  fire  pot  outside  of  the 
house  proper,  with  a  flue  thru  which  the  smoke 
may  be  conducted  to  the  meat  chamber,  gives  the 
best  conditions  for  smoking.  When  this  cannot 
well  be  arranged,  a  fire  may  be  built  on  the  floor 
of  the  house  and  the  meat  shielded  by  a  sheet  of 
metal.  Where  the  meat  can  be  hung  six  or  seven 
feet  above  the  fire  this  precaution  need  not  be 
taken.  The  construction  should  be  such  as  to 
allow  the  smoke  to  pass  up  freely  over  the  meat 
and"  out  of  the  house,  tho  rapid  circulation  is  at  the 
expense  of  fuel. 

Brick  or  stone'  houses  are  best,  tho  the  first  cost 
is  greater  than  if  they  are  built  of  lumber.  Large  dry 
goods  boxes  and  even  barrels  may  be  made  to 
serve  as  smokehouses  where  only  small  amounts 
of  meat  are  to  be  smoked.  The  care  of  meat  in 
such  substitutes  .is  so  much  more  difficult  and  the 
results  so  much  less  satisfactory,  that  a  perma- 
nent place  should  be  provided  if  possible. 

The  best  fuel  for  smoking  meats  is  green  hick- 
ory or  maple  wood  smothered  with  sawdust  of  the 
same  material.  Hardwood  of  any  kind  is  prefer- 
able to  softwood.  Resinous  woods  should  never  be 
used,  as  they  are  likely  to  impart  bad  flavors  to 
the  product.  Corncobs  are  the  best  substitute  for 
hardwood  and  may  be  used  if  desired.  Softwood 
and  corncobs  giye  off  large  amounts  of  carbon  in 
burning,  and  this  is  deposited  on  the  meat,  making 
it  dark  in  color  and  rank  flavored.  Juniper  ber- 
ries and  fragrant  woods  are  sometimes  added  to 
the  fire  to  flavor  the  meat. 

Plants  Which  Kill  Cattle 

APPROXIMATELY  85  per  cent  of  the  losses  of 
cattle  on  the  National  Forest  ranges  due  to 
poisonous  plants  is  caused  by  tall  larkspur. 
Death  camas,  lupine,  laurel,  sneeze  weed,  and  rub- 
ber weed  are  responsible  for  sheep  losses  from 
such  cause,  while  loco  weed  is  the  principal  poison- 
ous plant  affecting  horses  which  graze  about  freely. 

Beet  Harvester  Invented 

THE  worst  problem  that  the  beet  producers 
have  is  the  labor  problem.  Some  of  our 
beet  farmers  out  West  are  able  to  solve  it, 
in  a  measure,  by  employing  cheap  Japanese  labor. 
The  device  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion tends  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  farm  labor 
for  the  man  who  raises 
beets.  The  device  has 
extracting  bars,  which 
are  said  to  be  a  strong 
feature-  as  demonstrat- 
ing the  practicability  of  the  apparatus.  The  ex- 
tracting bars  have  beveled  upper  edges.  The  bars 
are  mounted  and  have  sleeves  connected  with  the 
ends  whereby  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  sleeves 
may  be  changed. 


Device  for  Barn  Doors 

THE  drawing  shows  a  self-locking  device  that 
is  very  useful  on  barn  doors  to  prevent  large 
animals  from  entering  or  leaving  the  build- 
ings at  will. 

It  permits  a  full  amount  of  light  and  air  to  pass 


the  doorway,  and  is  easily  set  aside  when  not 
needed. 

It  is  made  as  follows:  Chisel  a  mortise  in  right- 
hand  door  post  5y2  in.  long,  1%  in.  wide  and  4% 
in.  deep.  Cut  a  slight  vertical  groove  over  the  top 
1%  in.  wide.  Then  bore  a  %-in.  hole  at  right  angles 
with  the  mortise  1  in.  from  the  top  and  1%  in-  from 
the  front  for  a  pin.  Place  a  wood  dog  of  1-in.  oak 
in  the  mortise  and  insert  pin  thru  the  door  post 
and  into  a  9-16-in.  hole  in  the  dog,  suspending  it 
to  swing  freely.  In  the  left  door  post  bore  a  1%-in. 
hole  to  a  depth  of  1%  in. 

Select  a  bar  of  hardwood  2  in.  by  3  in.  and  cut 
it  2V2  in.  longer  than  the  exact  width  of  the  door- 
way. At  one  end  make  a  tenon  1  in.  long  by  1% 
in.  wide,  and  nearly  the  thickness  of  the  bar,  round- 
ing the  two  corners  a  trifle  on  the  upper  and  lower 
sides,  that  it  may  be  easily  raised  and  lowered. 

Poison  Bran  Mash 

WHEREVER  fall  army  worms  or  grasshop- 
pers appear  in  wheat,  clover,  alfalfa  or 
other  crops  in  sufficient  number  to  endan- 
ger the  fields,  they  may  be  controlled  by  a  mixture 
of  half  a  pound  of  paris  green  with  ten  pounds  of 
dry  wheat  bran.  After  this  is  mixed  together,  add 
to  it  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water  into  which  has 
been  thoroly  stirred  a  quart  of  molasses  and  juice 
and  pulp  of  two  oranges  or  lemons.  If  the  mixture 
is  properly  stirred  and  sowed  broadcast  from  the 
back  of  a  wagon  or  buggy,  this  quantity  will  treat 
two  or  three  acres  of  land.  The  orange  or  lemon 
juice  may  seem  unnecessary,  but  the  tests  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  tho 
mixture  so  flavored  is  much  more  effective,  as 
many  of  the  pests  fail  to  eat  it  if  it  is  left  ttn- 
flavored. 

If  grasshoppers  are  doing  the  damage,  sow 
broadcast  early  in  the  morning  along  I  fences, 
hedges,  or  weed  patches.  When  the  hoppers  come 
out  they  will  find  the  poisoned  bait  and  the  first 
sowing  should         from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  them. 

The  fall  army  worm  usually  feeds  and  moves 
from  place  to  place  in  the  evening,  but  in  cloudy 
weather  they  may  feed  and  migrate  all  day.  The 
poisoned  bran  mash  should  be  scattered  in  front 
of  them  as  they  move  forward,  or  scattered  in 
strips  in  the  field  in  which  they  are  feeding.  They 
like  it  so  well  that. they  will  leave  the  juicy  plants 
to  feed  upon  it.  One  application  should  kill  every 
army  worm  on  the  ground  covered. 

Pertaining  to  Vehicles 

THIS  invention  provides  novel  mechanism  for 
raising  an  automobile  off  its  tires  when  the 
same  is  stored  in  a  garage  so  that  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  tires  is  prolonged,  and  such  mechan- 
ism includes  a  base  frame  in  which  are  pivotally 


A  good  deal  of  shark  meat  is  eaten  in  the  east- 
ern United  States  by  people  who  think  they  are 
eating  something  else. 


mounted  front  and  rear  vehicle  supporting  frames 
normally  in  a  tilted  position,  ^aid  front  frame  Be- 
ing adapted  to  be  engaged  by  the  front jxH of  tl ie 

vehicle  and  '™*J»*m££^£e£&tZF!n 
tion,  whereupon  the  rear  irame  win 
a  like  manner. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

AUNT  SERENA 

WHEN  Trudy  awakened  in  her 
own  little  room  at  the  head  of 
the  kitchen  stairs,  Aunt  Serena  from 
the  mill  cottage  was  moving  about 
the  bed.  She  was  a  large,  sweet 
woman,  with  a  fair  pink-and-white 
face,  great  sleepy  hazel  eyes  and 
gentle,  uncertain  ways.  Trudy's  first 
question  was  about  her  father. 

"No,"  said  Aunt  Serena,  smiling  in 
her  pretty  way,  "no,  they  haven't 
come.  I  sorter  think  somebody's 
watchin'  'em,  an'  that's  why.  I  hope 
you  won't  have  another  chill.  They 
are  awful  bad.  I  don't  know  how  you 
came  to  have  one  at  all.  Don't  worry 
about  the  men.  They  can  take  care 
of  theirselves,  honey.  I  always  say, 
'Don't  cross  bridges  till  you  come  to 
'em.'  Cindy  she  sent  word  by  some 
one  passin',  an'  I  come  right  straight. 
^  Cindy  says  you  air  plumb  beat  out 
wanderin'  about." 

"Do  you  think  they-uns  know  that, 
more    officers   have  come?"  Trudy 
asked. 

"I  reckin  not.  I  thought  I'd  git 
Bert  to  step  over  an'  tell  'em,  but 
Cindy  don't  know  where  he's  at.  Well, 
I'm  sorter  used  to  hit,  Gertrude.  Hit's 
been  this  way  a  good  while  now,  only 
maybe  not  so  bad.  If  they  was  home, 
tendin'  to  the  craps  an'  the  mill — if 
only  they  was,  Gertrude,  it  would 
seem  so  safe  an'  nice.  I  wish  I  could 
git  'em  word  to  come  on  home.  Milt 
is  sich  a  headstrong  sorter  man.  Now, 
Israel,  he'd  come,  an'  O&bOrn,  too,  I 
reckin,  but  Milt  " 

She  stopped,  as  was  often  her  way, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sentence.  She 
sighed  softly,  then  laughed  and 
waved  her  fat  white  hand. 

"I  hain't  a-goin'  to  worry,  Ger- 
trude; tain't  no  use.  I  reckin  if  they- 
uns  air  caught  'twon't  be  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last.  I  tell  Israel  I'm 
too  busy  with  my  babies  to  think 
about  his  business.  The  twins  air 
gettin'  along  fine  sense  they  had  the 
measles.  We  got  it,  I  reckin,  from 
somebody  comin'  to  mill."  Aunt  Se- 
rena was  tying  the  strings  of  her 
pink  calico  bonnet  under  her  dimpled 
chin.  "I'll  come  back  an'  see  how 
you  git  along,"  she  said  kindly. 

When  she  was  gone  Cindy  came 
with  a  bowl  of  hot  soup,  and  Trudy 
swallowed  it  obediently.  But  a  feel- 
ing of  loneliness  was  upon  the  child. 
Suddenly  she  burst  into  tears,  an>d 
Cindy,  holding  the  blue  china  bowl  in 
her  hands,  stared  at  her. 

"It's  Bert,  Cindy — I'm  so  skeered 
about  Bert,"  sobbed  TrUdy. 

Cindy's  rare  laugh  sounded  in  the 
room.  It  was  such  a  dry,  funny  little 
cackle,  that  Trudy,  in  spite  of  her 
tears,  laughed  too. 

"I  reckin  I  kin  see  about  as  fur 
thru  a  millstone  as  most  folks,"  Cin- 
dy said,  no  trace  of  her  laughter  left 
in  her  sharp  little  black  eyes,  "an' 
I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  if  I  was 
Bert  I'd  go  see  what  ther  world's 
like.  I'm  only  afeard  he'll  come 
back.  He's  run  off,  Bert  has.  I  seen 
him  ketch  out  the  sorrel  colt,  but  I 
hain't  er-gwinter  tell  Milt,  an'  don't 
you.  I  expect  Bert's  heart  is  gwinter 
fail,  an'  he'll  come  back.  But  I  hope 
he  won't.  I  don't  like  the  way  our 
folks  do.  If  I  was  Bert,  I'd  be— dif- 
f'ent." 

This  was  a  strange  speech  for  the 
loyal,  uncomplaining  Cindy,  but  it 
had  a  wholesome,  hopeful  sound  in 
the  ears  of  Trudy,  and  she  felt  her- 
self comforted. 

"Ye3,"  Cindy  went  on,  seeing  the 
effect  of  her  words,  "I  shore  would 
run  away  myself,  if  I  was  a  boy  like 
Bert.  I  don't  know  but  what  I  helped 
to  put  hit  in  his  head,  but  don't  say 
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nothin  'to  your  pa."  Cindy  sent  a 
warning  glance  from  the  depths  of 
her  bonnet.  "An'  don't  be  frettin'. 
Let's  wait  an*  see.  I  hain't  gwinter 
take  no  more  on  my  heart  than  I  kin 
kick  off  at  my  heels." 

Trudy  went  to  sleep,  and  when  she 
woke  a  little  lamp  was  burning  on 
a  table  at  the  side  of  her  bed.  She 
had  been  feverish  after  her  chill, 
and  had  dreamed  many  strange 
things.  Here  alone  in  the  night  she 
could  not  separate  the  real  from  the 
unreal. 

The  little  dormer  windows  began 
to  show  as  light  splotches  on  the 
wall.  The  lamp  flickered  and  went 
out,  and  then  from  the  barn  came  the 
morning  chorus  of  geese  and  chick- 
ens. Cindy  was  stirring  in  the 
kitchen. 

Trudy  got  up  and  dressed  herself. 
She  had  never  been  ill  before,  and 
felt  quite  herself  as  she  went  down. 
Cindy  had  her  bonnet  pulled  low,  and 
Trudy  knew  that  her  talkative  mood 
was  gone.  She  knew,  too,  that  Cin-' 
dy's  mind  was  troubled  about  some- 
thing, and  she  felt  sure  that  she  had 
heard  from  her  father. 

The  plain  mountain  breakfast  was 
on  the  table,  and  Cindy  sat  down 
without  removing  her  bonnet.  Neither 
said  anything.  It  was  not  their  hab- 
it to  make  inquiries.  Cindy  could  see 
that  the  girl  was  all  right.  There 
was  no  need  of  asking. 

When  she  had  finished  her  break- 
fast Trudy  stood  in  the  open  door. 
The  rain  had  left  the  grass  fresh 
and  clean.  The  nearer  hills  were  all 
a-twinkle  in  the  earjy  light,  and  the 
farther  peaks  rose  softly  purple 
against  the  deep  blue  sky.  The  morn- 
ing was  one  of  rare  beauty,  even  in 
a  land  of  beautiful  mornings. 

Down  in  the  barn  Cindy's  chickens 
were  crowing  and  cackling,  geese 
and  guinea-fowls  joining  in  the  bed- 
lam of  the  morning.  Sleek,  fat  cows, 
quietly  watching  Cindy's  way  to  the 
barn,  mooed  softly.  It  all  seemed 
so  natural,  so  cheerful,  so  like  noth- 
ing wrong  could  be  going  on  any- 
where! 

"An  automobile,  did  you  say,  Cin- 
dy?" Trudy  asked,  as  if  nothing  had 
interrupted  the  conversation  of  the 
night  before  last. 

Cindy,  busy  with  her  dishes,  clat- 
tered the  plates  sharply  together. 
Her  back  was  to  the  door.  "Yes,  I 
said  a  ortymobile.  Did  you  think  I 
said  a  steamboat?"  The  bonnet  did 
not  move.  "Air  you.  gittin'  fergitful 
so  you  can't  mine  nothin'?"  Cindy 
shook  out  her  dish  towel.  "I  said  a 
ortymobile,  an'  I  mighter  said  worse 
an'  told  no  lie.  I  reckin  you'll  fergit 
if  I  tell  you  to  stay  in  outen  ther  hot 
sun  today." 

"Cindy,  didn't  you  want  Bert  the 
other  night  to  go  an'  tell  them-uns 
to  come  on  home?"  Trudy  asked. 

"An'  I  might  as  well  been  a-blowin' 
thru  the  keyhole  when  I  wasted  my 
breath  on  him.  Bert  said  'twant  no 
use.  He  wouldn't  go.  I  don't  know 
but '  he  hit  it  about  right.  Milt 
wouldn't  listen  to  an  angel  sent  down 
if  he  warn't  ready  to."  Cindy  was 
passing  out  with  her  milkpails. 

"Well,  I'm  a-goin'  myself,"  said 
Trudy.  "I  know  the  way,  an'  I'm 
a-goin'." 

Cindy  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
went  on  toward  the  barn.  "I  reckin 
them  that  won't  listen  kin  alius  feel," 
she  said.  "I've  got  too  old  to  fry  to 
turn  the  wind.  When  hit  sets  in  I 
let  hit  blow." 

CHAPTER  VII 
BEHIND  THE  FALLS 

TRIIDY's  mind  was  made  up,  but 
her  courage  was  not  quite  equal 
to  defying  Cindy.  She  went  up  and 
set  her  room  to  rights.  Housekeep- 


ing was  not  a  matter  of  much  inter- 
est to  many  of  the  women  in  Trudy's 
neighborhood.  A3  compared  with  the 
well-kept  barns  and  stockyards  of 
their  husbands,  the  housewives  of  the 
hills  fell  short.  Many  of  them  worked 
in  the  fields,  and  white  their  homes, 
to  the  passing  tourist,  added  to  the 
picturesque  scenery,  the  very  effect- 
ive suggestion  of  life,  the  houses 
were  in  reality  bare  of  comfort  and 
beauty.  In  most  of  them  there  was 
nothing  to  arouse  ambition  or  awaken 
ingenuity. 

Trudy,  without  realizing  it,  had  been 
impressed  by  the  exquisite  house- 
keeping of  Miss  Andrews,  when  the  in- 
valid lived  for  a  little  while  in.  the 
hillside  cabin.  The  child  had  uncon- 
sciously fallen  into  many  of  her 
friend's  dainty  ways-for  the  good  wom- 
an's influence  was  as  the  scattering 
of  precious  seeds  in  a  fertile  place,  and 
as  long  as  Trudy  lived  they  would  be 
springing  to  life  in  her  character. 

Even  the  child  herself  was  not  really 
aware  of  the  source  of  her  finer  im- 
pulses. But  the  better  instincts  of  her 
nature  were  developing.  She  was  be- 
ginning to  choose  the  best  as  life 
opened  before  her. 

So  this  morning  she  set  her  little 
room  in  perfect  order.    In  the  cabin 


there  had  always  been  a  vase  of  flow- 
ers, and  Trudy  had  searched  the  hills 
for  the  sweetest  and  rarest  as  an  of- 
fering to  her  friend.  In  return  she 
had  had  beautiful  lessons,  opening  to 
her  a  new  world  of  wonderful  growing 
tilings.  And  now  a  quaint  china 
pitcher  on  her  tall  bureau  was-  filled 
each  morning  with  sweet  blossoms. 
This  morning,  working  absently,  be- 
cause of  her  slow  courage,  she  brought 
the  fir«t  June  roses  from  Cindy's  gar- 
den, and  filled  the  pitcher. 

Miss  Andrews  had  admired  Trudy's 
wavy  brown  hair,  and  it  became  a  pre- 
cious possession  to  the  child;  the  care 
of  it  was  never  forgotten.  She  brusiied 
and  braided  the  dark  curls  this  morn- 
ing, reasoning  with  herself  the  while, 
and  trying  to  know  what  she  ought  to 
do.  She  dared  not  venture  near  the 
cabin.  What  Granny  Bronson  had 
done  there  she  could  not  guess. 

Bert  had  once  taken  her  to  the  place 
in  which  her  father  did  his  unlawful 
work.    She  could  easily  go  alone. 

"I  think,"  said  Trudy  to  herself, 
"that  I  ought  to  go.  Cindy's  thinkin' 
about  me,  an'  I'm  thinkin'  about  they- 
uns,  an'  that's  the  difference.  She's 
right,  if  I  mattered  as  much  as  they- 
uns  do." 

Without  saying  any  more  to  Cindy 
about  it,  the  girl  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
went  down  to  the  ford.  Crossing,  she 
had  only  to  follow  the  river  bank 
three  or  four  miles.     There  was  a 


No  Money  In  Advance 


A  FULL 
YEAR 
TO 
PAY, 


Two  Sensational 
Hartman  Bargains 


Here  are  two  of  the  most  amazing  bargains  ever 

offered  by  Hartman'B— the  immense  $12,000,000 
Home  Furni£bir.;r  Institution  that  is  supplying  the 
household  needs  of  more  than  2,000.000  homes. 


HARTMAN'S 

Special  Farm  Credit  Plan 


Hw    makes  it  easy  for  farmers  everywhere  tQ  furnish  their 
mm     homes  and  to  buy  paint,  roofing,  gas  engines,  cream  separ* 
W    rators,  etc..  on  the  easiest  credit  terms  ever  devised.  Send 
B  coupon — no  money— for  either  one,  or  both  of  these  wonderful 
■  bargains.   If  satisfactory,  pay  one-tenth  the  price  in  30  days 
and  balance  in  9  equal  monthly  payments;  or,  if  you  prefer, 
pay  one-sixth  in  60  days,  balance^in  5  equal  payments  at  inter- 
vals of  2  months  each.   Otherwise  return  it  at  our  expense. 

Wonderful  Heater  Value 

Vulcan  Heater  No.  MK231.   Inside  diameter  Bre  pot  15X  in. 

diameter  of  body,  18  in.;  height  to  top  of  urn,  60  in.;  opening  of 
feed  door  12x8  in. ;  floor  space  21x21  in.  Air  is  admitted  through  hot 
blast  tube  and  passes  in  and  entirely  around  body  of  stove,    ihe  hot 
air  mixing  with  gases  and  smoke  as  they  rise,  ignites  them,  making 
perfect  combustion— the  heat  which  in  ordinary  stoves  passes  up  the 
chimney,  is  all  utilized  in  the  Vulcan.   Draw  center  slicker  grate  is 
made  for  either  wood  or  coal.   Shaker  door  permits  shaking  the 
grate;without  opening  ash  pit  doors,  preventing  dust  and  ashes 
fro.n  falling  out.    A  special  feature  is  the  solid  iron  base,  giving 
additional  strength  and  rigidity.   Stove  is  fully  niclrled.  We  abso- 
lutely guarantee  you  complete  satisfaction  on  this  heater. 

Order  by  No,  MK231.   Price  only  $14.85.   Terms:  first  pay- 
ment of  $1.50  in  33  days;  balance 

Id  9  equal  monthly  pay. 
ments;  or  first  payment  of 
\  $2.50  in  60  days;  balance 
in  5  equal  til-day  pay- 
ments. 


Great  Rocker  Bargain 

Send  coupon  for  this  big,  roomy  rocker  and  let  it  prove  for 
itself  what  a  wonderful  bargain  it  really  isr   If  yoa  decide  to 
keep  it,  make  a  first  small  payment  in  either  30  or  60  days,  as 
yoa  prefer,  and  pay  balance  according  to  terms  stated  below, 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  return  it  at  our  expense. 

You  run  no  risk,  whatever,  because  you  don't 
send  a  cent  in  advance. 

FREE  Ear0ai"  Catalog 

■  ^m  ^m  Don't  fail  to  get  our  Mam- 

moth Bargain  Book,  containing  over  8,000  rare  bai- 
jrains  in  Fnmituro,  Carpets,  Draperies,  Stoves, 
Ganges,  Silverware,  Paints, 
Roofing,   etc.     From  this 
wonderful  book  you  can  sup- 
ply   all    your  household 
needs  at  amazingly  low 
prices  and  on  easy  terms, 


Hartman  Co. 


back  panel  strip  and  side 
..^mc  golden  finish.  Upholst — 
anteed  imitation  Spanish  leather.  Back  divided  into 
two  panels  by  richly  carved  strip.   Seat  19x19  jn.; 
height  of  back  from  seat  25 H  in, 


4094  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

4^  Tbartm 

3  />  4094  La  Salle  St.,    Chicago,  III. 

Place  an  Xin  D  opposite  bargains  wanted,  till  in 


Order  by  No. 
MK230.  Framo 
solid    oak,  with 
beautifully  embossed 
carving  on  front  post9, 
back  panel  strip  and  side 
wings;  handsomejioldcn  finish.  Upholstered  in  gaar-^.    ^  mai,  ua  eoup- 

□  Rocket  Bargain  No.  MK230. 
from  floor  8il  '  £W  D  Heater  Hnrgain  No.  MK231. 

In  "Seat  auDDorted  by  47heavy  'steel  springs  Jw  M I  keep  tho  goods.  I  will  makn  lirgt  payment  either  In  30 
Order  by  nSJmiSm Price $4.».T«m.=  <T  or  60  dny*  o#d  balance  in  SO  or  M  day  payments  as  per  pr.ee. 
50c  In  30  day.;  balance  In  nine  equal  monthly  ^    and  terms  quoted  in  this  advertisement. 

payments.   Or,  first  payment  of  85  cent,    Mr  224-F 

In  to  days,  balance  In  five  equal  60-day  Name    

payrooDta. 


Ad 


If  only  catalog  is  wanted,  write  name  and  addreas  on  lines  above. 
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'er  way  which  she  did  not  know, 
le  June  day  was  very  lovely,  and 
along  the  way  rare  pictures  of 
t  beauty  spread  themselves.  But 
e  was-  no  artist  with  canvas  or 
or  camera  to  gather  them  for 
beauty-hungry  world.  And  those 
,o  were  at  home  among  the  hills, 
iving  eyes,  saw  not. 
Trudy's  path  was  overhung  %  by 
reat  masses  of  rhododendron,  pink 
id  lilac  and  white.  Exquisite  ferns 
inged  the  way  for  the  little  bare 
t.  Here  and  there  in  deep  seclu- 
loomed  some  rare  flower  that 
have  delighted  the  soul  of  a 
ist. 

dy,  now  that  she  was  well  on 
way,  was  full  of  her  errand.  Her 
er  ought  to  know  what  she  and 
had  done.  He  must  be  warned 
the  diligent  search  of  the  deter- 
ed  officers.  Whatever  came  of  it, 
he  must  get  it  off  her  mind.  Then" 
he  would  settle  down  to  Cindy's 
btilosophy  and  stay  at  home. 
I  The  river  grew  narrower  as  she 
rent  on  toward  its  source.  Great 
rails  of  black  and  gray  rock  rose  on 
■ther  side  of  it.  There  was  no 
|>nger  any  path.  Xo  one  came  into 
his  wild,  lonely  place.  Trudy's  bare 
Bet.  sure  and  strong,  clung  to  the 
pcks.  She  was  too  muoh  at  home 
L  such  places  to  feel  any  fear. 

I  The  low  thunder  of  a  waterfall 
bunded  above  the  singing  of  the 
peless  riTer.  Trudy  stopped  and 
joked  about  her.  She  pushed  back 
ler  bonnet  with  a  quick,  nervous 
[ind,  and  rested  a  little  while, 
.verything  seemed  so  quiet  and 
•eaceful.  It  was  not  easy  for  her  to 
ealize  that  she  was  carrying  a 
aessage  of  trouble,  a  warning  of 
Anger. 

When  the  girl  reached  the  falls 
he  stopped.  The  scene  was  one  of 
aajestic  beauty,  but  it  was  not  the 
Tandeur  of  the  place  that  stayed  the 
eet  of  Trudy.  She  had  never  been 
arther  than  this.  It  was  not  of  the 
ray  that  she  was  afraid,  but  at  the 
■d  of  it — and  the  end  was  very 
ear  now — was  her  father. 

The  water  of  the  falls  fell  in 
Teat  curtains  between  immerfse  jut- 
ing  rocks  that  made  a  sort  of  bridge 
rom  one  mountain  to  the  great  hill 
pposite.  Looking  up,  Trudy  could 
«e    only    a  little    patch  "of  sky, 

mmed  and  clouded  by  the'mist  and 
pray  of  the  turbulent  water.  The 
oise  of  the  cataract  was  deafening, 
it  the  little  girl's  feet  one  of  the 
hining  curtains  of  water,  separated 

II  the  way  down  from  the  broad 
heet  of  the  falls,  fell  in  a  shallow 
asin  worn  in  the  solid  rock.  From 
his  the  water  hurried  in  a  narrow 
tream  to  the  river.  Beside  this 
asin  Trudy  stood,  doing  what  she 
ould  to  strengthen  her  courage. 

Once  she  had  waited  here  for  Bert, 
he  knew  how  to  proceed,  but  what 
hould  she  say  to  her  father?  And 
et  he  ought  to  know  what  she  had 
3  tell.  She  felt  very  small  as  she 
tood  there,  and  she  wished  with  all 
er  heart  that  she  had  taken  Cindy's 
harp  advice.  Catching  her  breath, 
rudy  stepped  into  the  shallow  ba- 
in, bent  her  head  quickly  and 
prang  lightly  thru  the  silver  cur- 
lin. 

Behind  the  falls  she  stood  on  a 
helf  of  rock  above  which  yawned 
le  great  ragged  mouth  of  the  cave, 
he  swung  herself  up  and  entered 
ae  grewsome  place.  She  was  not 
fraid  of  the  cave.  She  knew  of 
lany  among  the  hills.  It  was  quite 
ark  after  she  had  gone  a  little  way. 
I'resently,  far  in  front  of  her,  a 
ght  gleamed  like  an  evil  eye.  She 
[rent  toward  this  light  and  stood 
hivering  at  the  mouth  of  a  second 
ave.  , 

This  was  lighted  and  very  spacious. 
There  were  rows  of  casks  and  kegs 
nd  jugs,  piles  of  bags  and  barrels. 
Lnd  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the  "still" 
I  hat  was  making  so  much  trouble  for 
[he  Trollivers.  Men  were  working 
I  bout  in  the  red  light  like  uncanny 
I  nderground  creatures.  „  Unwftole- 
I ome  odors  filled  the  place.  One  of 
l  ie  men,  seeing  the  dripping  little 
.  gure,  called  out  sharply,  and  Tru- 
I  y'a  father  left  his  work  and 
true  bed  across  to  her. 


He  was  big  and  black-whiskered 
and  rough-voiced.  Just  now  his  brow 
was  heavy  with  a  coming  frown,  but 
he  laughed  at  the  dripping,  comical 
figure  cowering  before  him.  Her  fear 
of  him  had  always  amused  the  man. 
It  was  so  groundless  and  such  a 
candid  recognition  of  his  strength 
and  power. 

"What  you  doin'  here,  chap?"  he 
asked. 

Trudy's  voice,  when  she  tried  to 
answer,  sounded  so  faint  that  she 
was  afraid  he  might  not  hear  it. 

"They  didn't  send  me.  I  just  come. 
They  said  somebody  oughter,  an' 
there  wasn't  anybody  el^e.  Cindy 
and  Aunt  Serena  says  there's  officers, 
lots  of  'em,  an'  you-uns  must  come 
home." 

"Hit's  come  to  a  pretty  pass  ef 
Milt  Trolliver's  got  to  be  tuck  care 
of  by  wimmin."  and  the  big  man 
laughed  again.  But  the  frown  kept 
its  place.  "You  tell  'em  that  I've  ac- 
tually got  so  I  kin  stan'  alone.  Tell 
'em  you  seed  me  do  it.  An'  ax  'em 
if  they  don't  know  that  you'll  have 
every  fool  in  the  mountains  foilowin' 
you  to  this  here  place?" 

Trudy  twisted  her  little  brown  fin- 
gers as  she  stood  before  the  big  man. 
"There's  lots  of  'em  in  an  automobile, 
an'  Cindy  says  " 

"I  don't  care  if  they  air  in  a  chariot 
of  fire.  Now.  you  go  on  home,  an'  let 
this  be  the  last  time  you  come  med- 
dlin'  with  what  don,'t  concern  you.  I 
hain't  afeered  of  nothin'.  Git  outer 
my  sight  'fo'  I  forget  that  you-uns 
air  a  set  of  fool»  wimmin  folks." 

Uncle  Israel,  who  was  a  kind,  quiet 
little  man,  came  up  rubbing  his 
hands  together  in  a  kind  of  apolo- 
getic way  he  had  when  addressing 
his  brother.  "Well,  now,  Milt,  I'd 
let  'er  stay  an'  rest  a  bit  an'  git  a 
bite  ter  eat.  She  hain't  meant  to  do 
no  harm,  an*  she  looks  plumb  beat 
out  an'  as  white  as  a  sheet.  There 
hain't  no  use  in  actin'  the  fool." 

"She  better  go  on  back,  an'  doncher 
come  nigh  this  place  ag'in,"  said  her 
father,  as  he  went  back  to  his  work. 

"Well,  run  along  then,"  Uncle  Is- 
rael said  kindly.  "Run  along.  I  ex- 
pect we'd  all  be  better  off  if  we'd  lis- 
ten to  you  wimmin  folks.  How'd  you 
leave  Serena  and  the  kids?" 

But  Trudy  was  too  much  fright- 
ened to  answer.  She  ran  along  the 
dark  cave.  Uncle  Israel  going  with 
her  to  the  water-curtained  entrance. 

"Be  careful,  little  gal,  this  is  a  sor- 
ter dangerous  place,"  he  said,  as  she 
stopped  a  moment  on  the  slippery 
rock.  Trudy  sprang  thru  the  falling 
stream  and  stood  dripping  and 
breathless  in  the  little  basin. 

It  was  so  good  to  be  outside. 
Climbing  to  a  dry  rock  she  wrung 
and  shook  her  wet  skirts  and  bonnet. 
And  as  she  stood  there  a  stone,  loos- 
ened from  the  mountain  somewhere 
above  her,  rolled  down  and  splashed 
in  the  water  at  her  feet.  Trudy 
looked  up,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
far  up  the  hillside  the  bushes  moved 
strangely.  But  it  might  be  the  wind, 
she  thought,  or  the  passing  of  some 
wild  creature. 

Shaking  her  dress  and  bonnet  till 
they  were  not  so  heavy,  she  ran 
along  the  rocks.  She  felt  tired,  but 
was  afraid  to  sit  down  till  her  dress 
was  dry.  She  wir  lied  that  she,  might 
have  rested  in  the  cave. 

"An'  I  €idn't  tell  about  the  man  in 
the  cabin,"  she  said  aloud.  "I  for- 
got. It  was  so  awful  there,  like  the 
bad  heart  of  Lutie's  mountain  giants." 

The  sun  and  wind  dried  the  little 
blue  frock  before  the  child  reached 
home.  Cindy  was  churning  out  un- 
der the  apple  tree. 

"Well,  I  see  you  tuck  my  advice, 
jest  as  I  expected  you  would,"  she 
said,  without,  looking  up.  "Reckin 
ther  whole  kit  an'  bilin'  of  the  Trol- 
livers  air  a-settin'  on  the  front  piaz- 
za. They  just  trotted  along  home 
with  you,  didn't  they?" 

"Oh,  Cindy,  don't!  You  know  they 
wouldn't  pay  no  attention  to  me," 
and  Trudy  sat  upon  the  kitchen 
steps,  a  very  disconsolate  little  girl. 

"I've  been  acquainted  with  Milt 
Trolliver  fur  quite  a  spell,"  said  Cin- 
dy.   "Your  dinner's  on  the  table." 

When  Trudy  had  begun  her  lonely 
Continued  on  Page  957 
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%read 
Knife  «•» 
No.  sB 

K8000  T 
Price 
$0.60 


Butcher 

Knife 

No. 

K880'8 

Price 

$0.76 


Kitchen  Tools 
That  Never  Fail 

KCCM  KUff£R  kitchen  tools  last  long  and  do 
good  work  because  they  have  razor-like  edges, 
sharp  points  and  the  handles  do  not  crack  or 
loosen. 

m  Kunm 

Kitchen  ^Tools 

are  the  kind  for  you  and  the  kind  you'll  buy 
with  the  absolute  knowledge  that  you  have 
protection.      The  KUH  KUfftR  trade  mark 
guarantees  your  money  back  if  any  tool 
doesn't  prove  perfect. 


Food 

Chopper 
No.KS.B3 
Price 
$1  SO 


"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  Alter  the  Price  Is  Forgotten. 

Ir»Je  N»rx  R.cl««,ed  —E.  C.  SIMMONS 

Send  for  Booklet  896 
If  not  at  your  dealer's  write  us 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 


St.  Louis 
Philadelphia 


New  York 
Minneapolis 


Toledo  Sioux  Citv  f™£* 


Wichita 


9  ? 


Hundreds 
of  Up-to- 
Date 
Styles- 
All  Sizes 


Whftlocala  Pl*3if*ft  Find  out  what  you  can  save 
IlllUlCOOiC  rlllfC  on  a  Kalamazoo.  Over 
300,000  satisfied  owners  recommend  Kalamazoo  quality, 
aid  say  that  no  one  can  attempt  to  match  our  prices.  Get  our  cat- 
aloe  and  see  why  we  can  load  them  all  on  big  value  at  a  low 
price — quick  service  and  give  you  your  choice  of 

Hundreds  of  Up-to-Date  Styles  and  Sizes 

All  at  manufacturers'  cash  or  easy  payment  prices,  30d.Tys'  trial, 
360  days'  approval  test,  $100,01)0  Bond  Guarantee/    We  pay 
freight  and  ship  within  24  hours.  Write  today.  Ask  for 
Catalog  No.  726  {<-.  - 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

Wo  make  Ranges,  Gas  RanTen.  Furnaces  and  Whito  Enameled  Metal 
Kitchen  Kabinets.    Wo  have  three  catalogs.   Please  mention  which  yoo  want. 


CASH  or  CREDIT 
30  DAYS'  TRIAL 


AKed&Kv&zoe 

',;:...:'»?  Direct  to  You 


|We  Pay 
L  FREIGHT 


Writ*  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
,  running  gear.   Wag.on.  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
„  today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO,  145  Elm  Street,  Qulncy,  III. 


IT  YOUR  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
"ventions.    liook  "How  to  Obtain 
Patent"-  and  "What  to  Invent" 
i  sent  free.  Send  rourrh  sketch  for  free 
(report  03  to  patentability.  Manufacture™ 
'  constantly  writing  us  for  pnlonts  we  have 
obtained.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our 
expense. 

CHANDLEE&CHANDLEC,  Patent  Att'ys 

Est  20  Years.    054  F.  St, Washington.  D.C. 


KEROSENE 

at  6  cents  a  gallon  used  in  OTTAWA 
Cnginco  makes  more  dependable 
power  than  22  cent  gasoline  in  any 
engine.   Sizes  IX  to  22  H-P.  Sold 
,   direct.  3  month*  trial.  10-yoar  guar- 
antee. Over  o  million  II-I'in  use  today. 
Cash  or  terms.  Engine  book  free.  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO., 
1542  King  Street.  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


BOYS  S  LONE  SCOUTS 

A  big  new  boys'  organization  based 
on  real  boy  life  With  Indian  totem 
pole,  signs  and  different  degrees. 
The  most  useful  organization  ever 
started  for  boys.  Over. .0,000  mem- 
bers first  four  weeks.  Docs  not  cost 
a  cent  to  belong  (we  do  this  so  every 
boy  can  loin).  It  Is  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  official  publication,  the 

LONE  SCOUT.  Prfr£f J 

about  the  '-°"%?"yoke"ncolorhed 
they  do,  also  contains  stor.es i  of .»f  vtyiture.  iced  ma 
plAures  and  other  ma  Iter  which  bp^ysUke.    i      aml  ad 

nil"  to  W  a  Lone.  Scout.  ,#»d,iBo,2$tU*  Lone  Sceut  ' 

of  JMfy  ',0, ^"membership  certificate, 
for  six   months   ami   semi  » 
badge  and  «™r;S™  LONE  SCOUT. 

PUBLISHER ,  LUnt.       chicago>  Illinois 
510  Nortli  Dearborn  Street 
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Convertible 
Sedan 


INSTEAD  of  a  touring:  car  whose  usefulness 
must  be  somewhat  limited  in  coldest  weather, 
why  not    pay  $165  more  and  obtain  the 
equivalent  of  two  cars 

The  LEXINGTON  Convertible  Sed  an  gives 
you  a  tully  enclosed  car  which  you  will  prefer  to 
use  seven  months  in  the  year,  and  also  an  open 
touring  car  for  the  warmer  months. 

With  this  year-round  car  you  are  as  indepen- 
dent of  weather  as  or  distance.  It  is  a  car  for 
every  day  and  any  day  in  the  year. 

LEXINGTON  SALIENT  SUPERIORITIES 

Lexington  -  Contineutu 
gine 

Moore    Multiple  Exhaust 
System 

•  Out  Steel  Starting  Oear  on 
Flywheel 
Independent  Ignition,  Light- 
ing ami  Startiug  Circuits 
Double  Universal  Joints 
Full-Flonting  Rear  Axle  with 
Spiral  Bevel  Gears 
In  addition,  the  regular  equipment 
stripped  windshield,  speedometer,  e 
electric  lamp. 


En-       Wiok-Feed  Oil  Oups 

Kngine-Driven  Tire  Pump 
Double  llu.b  Adjustable  Head- 
lamps  Kigidly  Mounted 
on  liadiator 
Largcnt  Size  Motometer 
liolted-on  Tire  Rack  and  Spare 

Demountable  Rim 
Oil  Pressure  Gauge 
Convex  Mud  Guards 
Genuine  Leather  Upholstery 
includes  full  ventilating  weather- 
lectric  horn,  ammeter  and  portable 


$1185 


LEXINGTON  MINUTE  MAN  SIX 

Five  Passenger  Touring  Car 
Four  Passenger  Clubster 

Five  Passenger  Convertible  Sedan  A-j  QCH 
Four  Passenger  Convertible  Coupe  <fl>  1  OOU 

Wri:e  for  complete  catalog.    This  is  Lexington's 
tenth  successful  season. 

THE  LEXINGTON-HOWARD  CO. 
750  West  18th  St., 
CONNERSVILLE,  IND. 


mm 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 


T'ie  Farm  1  ruck  that  meets  the  tired  laborer 
half  way.  It  gets  down  to  his  level;  it's  a  great 
burden  bearer.  Winter  and  Summer  are  all 
•like  to  it.  Always  ready  fur  its  load.  It  will  h-lpin- 

a."" ■  «>uur, B:i't  Ac«™"<"  Get  our  frco  Catalog  of 
Steel  Wheels  &  Farm  Trucks. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co..Box27,Havana.Ill. 


ST  I   tC  f^TiHi*  HOIWE.FAKiVI.  THEATRE  >nd  S  ORE 

S— S-iHiV  ■  Uijlil  Plants,  Economical.  Safe.  C  can, 

Into  Htarag*  R»tt«rl»>,  uvnimiii,  I'.,  ..   ,   «   I  nt-luc  -.  Ilrlm, 

RslI"  ....  L'aUJoK  »  eU.    IIIIIU  tXiXTUlU  Hii.il.-,  tle'elaiid.O. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears 
In  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your   ad    in    The  Farming 

Business." 


w££'s  Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


Reo  Cluster  Metal  Shingles, 
V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing 
Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roofings.  Siding,  Wallboard. 
Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you  at 
Rock -Bottom  Factory  Prices.  ..■>.-,•.  Metni 
Positively  greatest  offer  ever 
made.   We  PAY  the  FREIGHT.    Cluster  Shingle* 

Edwards  Tltfitcoto 
"Rao"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less:  outlast  3 ordinary  roofs. 


lary  ■ 

No  painting  or  repairs.  Guaran- 
«f  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightnii 


teed  rot, fire, rust, lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Get  our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  free 
samples.    Ask  for  Book  No.  1 095 

THE  COWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 
1045- 1095  rwitk,     CiMinnili,  Obi* 


The  Advertising  you  see  In  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  Is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing those  advertisements  please  say,  "I  Baw 
your  ad  In  The  Farming  Business." 


Farmers  of  the  Future 


Group 


Following  Cow-Judging  Content  nt  Iiiltmore  Estate 


SEVENTY  boys  of  the  Buncombe 
County  Boys'  Corn  Club  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  Biltmore  Es- 
tate recently  as  guests  of  Mrs.  Van- 
derbilt,  owner  of  the  estate,  and  Dr. 
A.  S.  Wheeler,  In  charge  of  the 
estate  farms  and  dairies,  also  chair- 
man of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Board 
of  Trade  Boys*  Corn  Club  Committee. 

The  boys  were  met  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  estate  at  Bilt- 
more village  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Wheeler, 
Farm  Demonstration  Agent  E.  D. 
Weaver;  N.  Buckner,  Secretary  of 
the  Asheville  Board  of  Trade;  J.  A. 
Nicholas  and  Dr.  F.  L.  Hunt,  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  They  were  taken  in  three 
large  farm  wagons  and  three  auto- 
mobiles along  the  river  road  to  the 
dairy.  Along  this  river  road  and 
all  over  the  great  bottoms  on  each 
side,  was  a  deposit  of  rich  silt  from 
10  to  18  inches  in  depth.  This  rich 
deposit  had  been  removed  from  the 
macadam  roads  and  scattered  on  the 
hillsides  nearby. 

Dr.  Wheeler  spoke  to  the  boys  at 
the  garden  headquarters,  explaining 
to  them  the  value  of  this  deposit, 
that  it  should  be  cared  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  stable  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers. 

Dr.  Wheeler,  continuing,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  to  the  boys  on  the 
value  of  the  dairy  cow  to  the  farm 
and  the  farmers,  stating  that  the 
dairy  cow  was  a  machine  that 
worked  24  hours  a  day,  and  that  a 
good  dairy  cow  was  worth  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  creating  of  new 
wealth  than  a  great  many  farmers. 
He  explained  the  difference  in  points 
in  a  dairy  cow  and  a  beef  animal, 
exhibiting  four  animals  illustrating 
his  remarks.  The  boys  used  their 
own  judgment  after  the  lecture  in 
selecting  the  best  animal.  One  of 
these  had  yielded  in  the  past  twelve 
months  720  pounds  of  butter,  and 
most  of  the  boys  picked  her  as  num- 
ber one. 

Prof.  T.  P.  Harrison  of  the  A.  and 
M.  College  at  Raleigh,  who  was 
spending  his  vacation  in  Asheville, 
gave  an  inspirational  talk  to  the 
boys  about  the  greatness  of  farming 
as  a  profession,  and  urged  their  at- 
tendance not  only  at  the  Short 
Course  at  the  A  and  M.  College,  but 
in  the  future  to  enroll  in  the  A.  and 
M.  College  for  the  four  year  agri- 
cultural course. 

A  delicious  picnic  dinner,  consist- 
ing of  sandwiches,  cakes,  coffee  and 
Biltmore  ice  cream,  abundantly  fur- 
nished by  the  estate,  was  served  by 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs. 
Buckner  and  Mrs.  Calfee. 

After  dinner  the  boys  enjoyed  a 
swim  in  one  of  the  pools  scooped 
out  by  a  recent  flood  along  the 
French  Broad  River. 

Definite  instances  of  the  value  of 
this  work  ai*te  here  given: 

Earle  Justice,  13  years  old,  of 
Beech,  N.  C,  at  the  meeting  on  the 
Biltmore  Estate  in  1914  won  a  $3 
prize.  With  this  prize  he  purchased 
a  pig,  which  he  raised,  and  he  has 


sold  six  pigs  from  this  sow  at  $3 
each,  or  $18. 

Grady  McDaris  of  Hominy  Town- 
ship, last  year  with  his  prize  money 
bought  a  calf  for  $2.50,  and  at  10 
months  of  age  sold  it  for  $11.50.  He 
expects  to  add  $5  which  he  has 
earned  to  this  $11.50. 

Kelsey  Ray  of  Beech,  N.  C,  has 
been  in  Boys'  Corn  Club  work  for 
six  years.  He  started  out  with  land 
which  had  yielded  twelve  bushels 
per  acre,  and  last  year  made  eighty- 
seven  bushels  on  one  acre.  He  says 
now  there  are  about  fifteen  acres 
on  his  father's  place  which  yield 
fifty  bushels  and  upward,  per  acre, 
none  of  which  six  years  ago  yielded 
over  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels. 

Practically  all  the  boys  winning 
prizes  have  loaned1  their  money  at  6 
per  cent  to  their  fathers  or  others, 
or  have  used  it  in  trading,  increas- 
ing it  several  times  over. — N.  Buck- 
ner, Asheville,  N.  C. 

Fed  a  Grade  Yorkshire 

TV/T  Y  WAY  of  growing  this  pig  was 
■Lyj-  very  simple.  The  pig  is  a 
grade  Yorkshire.  The  feeds  I  used 
were  oats,  corn  and  barley,  using 
the  most  of  oats,  as  it  makes  pigs 
grow  good;  also  skimmilk.  I  was 
slow  in  getting  the  pig  weighed  and 
starting  to  keep  record  of  the  feed 
fed,  but  when  I  once  got  started  it 
was  very  interesting. 

I  fed  the  pig  three  times  a  day.  I 
weighed  the  pig  again  on  July  15,  or 
when  he  was  75  days  old  (as  he  was 
farrowed  on  May  1,  1915).  He  then 
weighed  94  pounds. 

On  August  30  County  Agent  An- 
derson came  over  and  we  weighed  him  I 
again.    He  then  weighed  148  pounds,  j 
One  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds 
less  94  pounds    equals    54    pounds.  1 
Thus  he  gained  54  pounds  from  July 
15  to  August  30,  or  forty-six  days,  a 
little  better  than  one  pound  a  day. 

During  this  time  I  fed  him  34  ' 
pounds  of  oats,  28  pounds  of  corn 
and  10  pounds  of  barley,  which  to- 
gether with  460  pounds  of  skimmilk 
and  13^4  cents  worth  of  pasture,  is 
worth  $1.76.  At  7%  cents  a  pound 
the  54  pounds  the  pig  gained  during 
this  time  are  worth  $4.05.  That  sum 
less  $1.76  equals  $2.29,  or  my  profit. 

The  keeping  of  the  feed  record  and 
noticing  Ihe  gains  is  the  most  inter- 
esting thing.  It's  a  thing  every 
farmer  should  do  so  as  to  see  what 
he  is  at.  I  produced  one  pound  of 
pork  at  a  cost  of  about  3  1-5  cents. 
I  am  going  to  do  better  next  year. 
My  pig  was  never  troubled  by  any 
diseases.  I  did  not  have  .very  good 
pasture  for  him. — Melvin  Sansness, 
Minnesota. 


County  Agent  L.  B.  Clore  states 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  wheat  in  La 
Porte  County,  Indiana,  is  diseased. 
The  use  of  formaldehyde  is  recom- 
mended for  the  treatment  of  the 
smut,  scab  and  fusarum  sartorius 
found  in  most  of  the  wheat  in  that 
county. 
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Get  ffielop 
Fur  Prices  From 


yrror  furs — ship  to  Pai^tenl 
•■ —  end  bars  inue  biz  money 
^:r.j-  k'oa  can.  too.  It  is 
u>  ctod  raccoon,  m-^sirst, 
Wete-ciihow,  Jolm 
SEb|  of  Waukon.  fcn*. 
oca  t:~e  skcr-it  in  oae  h  ' 


Eocrr:e.  lexr-iu  caught  in  c  re 


•*ten  Crcs.  &  Co> 
Funstcn  Bias. 


Iaylpr 


PAYS 
MORE 

FOR 
FU  R3 


Trapping  pays  big 


It  you  sail  wftero  you 
got  Jno  most  money.  St.  Louis  Is  world's 
greatest  fur  market  and  F.C.TAYLOR  FUR 
CO.  is  oldest  and  largest  house  here.  It 
will  pay  you  to  Join  the  happy  family  of 
Taylor  shippers. 

TRAPPERSTrZI  fbook9 

Our  catalog- Booklet  entitled  "Opportun- 
ities for  pleasure  and  profit  in  trapping" 
Is  different:  you  will  say  bo  whon  you  get 
your  copy.  It's  FREE  if  you  mail  a  postal 
to-day.  Our  trappers  supply  department 
will  help  you  get  started.  Write  Today. 

SHIP  YOUR  FURS  TO 

F!c.  I  ay lp r  Fur  Co. 

2SS  PUR  EXCHANGE  BLOC.  S?t  LCUIS^MO, 


TRAPPERS 


We  will  have  some  Big  Specials 
to  offer  Far  Snippers  throughout 
the  coming  Far  Season.  It  will 
pay  you  to  get  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  at  once. 

Your  success  depends  on  the 
Fur  House  you  ship  to.  Start 
Right.  Ship  your  first  lot  to  as. 
Our  returns  will  convince  you. 

Write  today  lor  onr  free  book. 
"Far  Facts,"  Price  List,  Tags  and 
prices  on  Traps,  Baits,  Supplies. 

The  Trappers  Fur  House 

ABRAHAM  FUR  CO. 


86  Abraham  Bid?., 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LURIT 


It  Will  Attract  All 
'  Anlmalsto  Your  Traps 

Send  2Sc  in  stamps  for  a 
.  large  trial  bottle.  Guar* 
anteed  to  increase  yoor 
catch  or  money  refunded, 
FDCC  Wf   will  also  send  you 

f  If  f  f  a  targe  Skunk  hunting  picture  in  6  colon, 
■  ■»■■*•  **The>  Unwelcome  Surprise"  axil  oar  latest 
price  lists.   You  (ret  full  value  for  Furs  when  you  ship  as. 
A'o  charges  for  Setting  as  We  are  Direct  Buyers* 
UN-TED  STATES  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  M,   21 1  N.  First  St.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  PAID  FOR 


We  are  the  forte*  crowing  RAW  FUR  bouse  in 
New  York -NOW  the  world's  greatest  Fui  Market. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  grade  Kberalhr.  Write 
for  price  nst — mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 
DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BR  0  . 1 92  West  27th  St..  New  York 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUT 
FOR  CASH 


And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
Mink,  Skunk,  Possum,  Nuskrat, 

and  alt  other  Fart,  Blast  ana 
Ginseng1.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Pric*  List  and  Ship- 
ping; Tagt.  No  commission  charged, 

Moatus  run  company, 
26  »*•  t-euls,  nte> 


Free  Baits  For  Trappers 


$1.00  Bottle  Free 

Write  t 
tlonlnsr  « 
tor  wa  ha 
to  tend  J 
E-ch  Fu 


lay  and  K«*t  yours  early,  men- 
Imals  trapped.  Don't  delay 
e  only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
jr  Shippers. 

Co.,     Dept.  46  Chicago 


$150 


Per  Month  and*  Expenses 

H»l»rt  or  rosjsf rssloS — Inrro.ltic  ng 

  our    KIMi     \'.\   I  I  r-.K     HKI'AIH  IOH 

Vrrr\r\t-*M  h*mt  .  r;t'h  of  tiijUcr  from  croarn  or  milk, 
KWr.rr  o  «orr«,  n»  ls  s  thaji  5  misotkh.  Retails  $5 
op.  Wr  te  for  ¥  R  Y.Y,  tamiil-- *nA  Ha'.aky  proposition 
lit:  KINf,  MHi.  U)..  tt-ut.  «;;,-<».  <  UK  \(.<»  11  1.. 


The  Great  American 
Land  Question 

Continued  From  Page  947 
gators  and  expert  land  valuers,  who 
check  the  evidence  and  search  for 
missing  facts.  Later,  the  court  re- 
turns and  hands  down  its  de- 
cisions, which,  unless  appealed,  are 
binding  on  the  landlord  and  tenant 
for  a  term  of  fifteen  years. 

When  the  courts  had  finished 
their  first  .term  decisions,  Irish 
rents  had  fallen  28  per  cent.  Fif- 
teen years  later,  further  reductions 
were  ordered  in  many  cases,  but 
some  tenants  found  their  payments 
raised.  In  1911  the  story  was  re- 
peated, altho  a  large  number  of  sec- 
ond term  tenants  had  purchased 
land  of  the  crown  under  the  estates 
commissioners. 

The  Irish  plan  would  protect 
Jones  as  to  his  rental  contract  and 
he  could  also  buy  the  farm  he  rent- 
ed, for  the  Irish  land  policy  works 
on  the  theory  that  the  annual  rents 
will  eventually  relieve  a  farm  of 
purchase  debt.  In  Arkansas,  or 
anywhere  in  the  developing  sec- 
tions, interest  rates  would  eat  up 
Jones'  income  and  the  large  pay- 
ments would  prohibit  his  purchase. 
(Continued  in  Next  Issue.) 

Hearts  of  the  Hills 

Continued  From  Page  955 

meal.  Cindy  came  with  a  glass  of 
fresh  buttermilk.  "There  was  a  lit- 
tle more  thick  cream  than  I  need- 
ed," she  said,  "an"  there  hain't  no 
use  to  throw  hit  away,"  and  she  set 
a  little  bowl  of  strawberries  and 
cream  beside  the  glass  of  butter- 
milk. "I  reckin  Bert  would  have 
got  that  if  he'd  been  here,"  Cindy 
added,  as  she  went  to  her  work. 

When  Trudy  had  finished  her  din- 
ner and  rested  for  a  short  while, 
she  began  to  think  of  the  cabin. 
Without  any  intention  of  going  to 
it,  she  left  the  house  again  and 
walked  slowly  in  that  direction.  The 
days  were  long,  and  the  sun  was 
still  high  in  the  heavens.  When  she 
reached  the  ford  she  saw  that  Gran- 
ny had  crossed  and  was  walking 
slowly  toward  her  own  home  as  if 
she  had  just  come  from  the  cross- 
roads store.  She  was  not  now  so 
afraid  of  the  cabin  on  the  hillside. 

Climbing  up  the  hill,  Trudy  crept 
up  to  the  little  house  and  listened. 
There  was  no  sound  except  the 
wind  in  the  pines  and  the  moan  of 
the  river.  Then'  she  drew  nearer 
and  peeped  cautiously  between  the 
logs.»  She  could  see  no  one.  When 
she  went  around  to  the  door  she 
found  it  open,  swinging  ba£k  and 
forth  in  the  light  wind. 

Courage  or  curiosity,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  strengthened  her  for 
the  next  step.  She  stood  within  the 
door,  looking  vacantly  about.  The 
cabin  was  empty.  It  was  as  she  had 
seen  it  many  times  since  Miss  An- 
drews left  it.  There  was  no  sign  of 
the  man  Bert  had  brought  up  the 
hill  and  laid  on  the  cot.  She  went 
into  the  other  room.  There  was  no 
one  there.  And  then  she  sat  down 
in  the  doorway  and  tried  to  think. 

She  couldn't  have  dreamed  it. 
There  had  been  a  wounded  man. 
Perhaps  he  had  recovered  sufficient- 
ly to  get  away.  With  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief she  sat  resting  in  the  quiet 
place.  That  was  it.  The  man  had 
gone  away.  She  need  not  tell  her 
father  now.  It  would  be  of  no  use 
to  mention  it,  except  to  Lutie.  Of 
course  she  would  tell  it  all  to  Lu- 
tie. 

"I  hope  I  shan't  ever  see  any- 
thing else  like  that,"  she  said  to 
herself,  speaking  aloud,  as  she  so 
often  did.  "Bert  was  wrong;  he 
hain't  in  any  trouble,  an'  he's  gone, 
an'  we'll  never  see  him  any  more!" 

The  continuation  of  this  unusual 
story  will  be  found  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 


Grazing  experts  of  the  Forest 
Service  estimate  that  the  cost  of 
producing  lambs  in  the  Northwest- 
ern States  Is  $1.82  per  head. 


tsrms 


SEND  me  your  name!  Let  me  show  you  how  to  protect  your 
wheat  and  your  clover  from  winter  kill!  I'll  positively  open 
your  eyesl  Yes,  sir!  I'll  astound  you  with  proof  of  how  straw 
will  protect  your  wheat  and  assure  you  of  glorious  crops.  And  clover 
too!  Don  tlet  "winter  kuT'snuff  it  out.  Spread  your  straw,  man! 


I'll  send  you  hundreds  of  en- 
thusiastic letters!  Amazing-  ex- 
periences! My  big  catalog!  A 
startling  offer!  A  postal  brings 
them  all^t  once,  free. 


I'll  prove  to  you  right  on  your 
own  fields  that  spreading  straw 
is  the  easiest  work  on  your  farm 
with  my  world  beating  "Sim- 
plex."' 


Simplex  Straw  Spreader 

30  Days9  Free  Home  Trie!— No  LMoney  Down 

No  need  to  break  your  back  forking  now!  My  Simplex  la  the  slickest 
thing  yon  ever  saw!    Prove  it!    Without  a  penny  in  advance!  Atmy 
risk.  Think  of  it!  The  Simplex  spreads  any  kind  of  straw!  Bright 
or  rotten!  20  feet  at  a  timet  Thick  or  thin!  3t acres  a 


straw  worth  real  money! 


__j  a  day!  Makes  . — — uri 
Many  times  J2.60  to  $3.60  an  acre!  -^F*">  ?0  +n  4*8Q> 

Three  working  days  pay  for  the  Simplex!  Has  double  drive      ■    .  r"  AwVivVt'^^ 

and  double  width  carrier.   Fits  any  high  or  low,  wood  or  _A-  iOJS  N. 

steel  wheel  wagon!  Thousands  in  use!  A  positive  proven    '-/It//  /xT       »-«.\  VwS? 
sacceas!  None  other  like  itl  Man  ' 
ands  of  dollars  for  farmers  eve] 


in  use!  A  positive  proven  •  1/  U>/  /Vf  /WtavStuK 
sn.alive.  it's  sav.nsthous.  gtetiJH 

Special  Limited  Offer       „  "  Vt*dtZJtim$& 


A  Whole  Year  To  Pay 


Just  now  r 

those  wbo  write  q 

it,  but  I'll  tell  it  all  in  »  letter.  This  ii 
dicion  Co  my  broad  30-day  Frea  Trtatl 
My  long-time.  cr'Jifl  My  liberal  terms! 
Write  it  one.  Keep  old  "  winter  kill" 
awmy  from  your  wrwat  and  yourclover. 
Gat  the  bis  batch  of  lett< 
hook  on  straw  spreading 
Proposition.  A  postal  brings  then  nil 
by  return  mail  iron. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL.  Pras. 
MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
S02  Traders  Gldg.,  Kensaa  City,  Mo. 


in  au- 


i!  My  treat     lp        ;  eSSSK 
My  Special    ' ) ,'    .      --•  y 
is  thorn  nil     fe2  JL-^^;i,» 

'l  SftT  LIKE 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 


oi  Farming. Business  

(Liuart  LIU*  tf  publicaUoQ.) 

»«  Chicago^  .. Illinois  

(Nam*  of  post  >■::■■■'  and  8taU) 

8tatb  or...   Illinois  

COONTT  OF_  COOk  


..published ... 


 weekly  

(Siftt*>  frequency  of  luue.) 


 Jot  October  ..2nd  m  6 

(Suw  whether  lm  April  1  or  October  1.) 


Before  me,  t     SftttftCX  .^W.i.Q.  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 

 _  .W*    L'  *    h~  0y  C  (3     (  who,  hAving  been  duly  sworn  according  to  larr,  deposes  anH  eaya  that  ho  is 


...£armlng..i)u3-ir.e^s.. 

(Lniiwn.  ill!*  vl  fmi  lr.i 


the  Ed  1  t.0r     eftho  

(3ut#  wlMt&w  editor,  publisher,  biiita»rj  uLacuurr,  or  ^wnar  )  w  (Ln^u,  uii.i  uf  puilir.itloo.) 

ind  thAt  the  tollowiDg  is,  to  ihe  best  (  hie  knowledge  a*id  belief,  a  truo  statement  of  the  u.rnendup,  mai>agement  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
-be  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforcrwid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1012> 
unbodied  in  section  4-13,  Portal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  tuo  natives  and  addroeaeo  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  budinctw  managers  arc: 

Aam*  oj—  Post  office  adtfreit— 

Publisher  W.  D»  Boyce  Company  500  N.  Pearbom  St.  ,  Chicago. 
Editor  ...  D.  Boyce  ".    "    .     ".  "  .".  

r,  II        I'  «  "  " 

Managing  Editor  J;..    Et.  BoyCO  _ 

Busine-  Manager.  .Ir  ..P,.  BOyCe  _  ".  1  1  1  

(H  there ara  non«,  so  sute.) 

2.  That  the  ownem  are  (Give  nu..iea  and  addressee  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporalion,  give  its  nai  ic  and  tho  names  and 
addh-aeM  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  pes*  cent  or  uoro  of  iho  total  amount  of  stock.) 

 aU...D....Boyoe  9.4 09  Shares  .500 jj,..Dear.b.om.  St.,... Chicago 

 W.  .P....Bpyce,Tru3tce>  .  500  "   "  «  *  "  .".  

 For  B.  ...end  M.  Boyc&J.  .9.999  "  out.  of  .  100.00.  :  


ling  or  holding  I  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  oi 


3.  That  the  known  boiidnoldere,  mortgagee..,  and  olher  security  holders  ow 
b-ji.d«,  iisortgagotJ,  or  other  ttccurilies  are:  (If  there  uro  none,  so  Btato.) 

 Hc  bunda.^  i\q  morlga&ea  

 In  regard,  to  Section.  2  oi*  the  law, .  The  Farming  Business  does  

 _  not  Accept. .payment,  for  any.,  editorial  or.  other  reading  matter-  

 pr^int;ed..a8...iiews.  L  

4.  That  the  two  pwagntpha  next  abovo,  giving  tho  names  of  tuo  owners,  stockholders-,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
tho  liot  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appea;*  upon  the  books  of  tho  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  6duciary  relation,  the  name  of  tho  person  or  corporalion 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  jcting,  is  given;  abo  that  the  aaid  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circuinstaocej  a.id  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  a«  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity-other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  aoy  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  paid  etock,  boudt,  or  other  securities  than  as  eo 
stated  by  him.  , 

5.  That  tho  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  tWs  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 
tho  ra-tili  or  •jiher.jt^i^^iid,  subr-  nb«rs  during  the  six  Tnonths  preceding  tho  date  shown  above  is.. 
(This  uiforaatf qj.»£ ^ja^Hjb^9^^ 1  v  publications  only.) 


/fry 


Sworjt  fe-Vndi 1  Ss^J^r^lifVo  tooj^bfe  


..day 


(Signature  oi  editor,  pubuaber,  bu*lm 

Of.-.  ..m  b 


Form  sfyn^vid  I9ic. 


(My  commission  expiree....* 


Nqty  — ThfjJtifWr>rftrP'><t  he  r»Kd^Mirfilt-»te  on<1  both  ooplM  d 
di,.ir-f  '  rurfrj  rnirt-  r,n  f'  f ,  ii  ,.li  'rvVW ailiLngloi),  D.  C,  no 4  ti 
t  hi  the  Muollii^eTrtirrfJ  |ai|  fljfc ^i«*Un*. 


Don't  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you 
read  in  The  Farming  Business.  We  are  careful  to  accept 
only  clean,  reliable  advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


WANT  ADS 

products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

6c    per  word 

per  week  —  not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  namo  and  address  are  counted. 

Want  Ad.  Dept.. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  COST 


WRITE  TO 


POSITION  1VAXTK1) 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE!  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country,  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago. Ill-  

MALE  HE  LI* 

NO  STRIKE:  S  HOUR  DAY.  MEN  Ev- 
erywhere. Firemen.  Brakemen,  Baggagemen, 
$120.  Colored  Porters.  Experience  unneces- 
sary.    850  Railway  Bureau,  E.  St.  I.ouls,  111. 

HELT  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  MEN— WOMEN  WANTED. 
Government  Jobs.  $75.00  to  $150.00  month. 
Write  Immediately  for  list  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dep't  P118, 
Rorhestor,  N.  Y.  

THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  ns 
many  good  workers  as  vou  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Hi.y.-i-   '    .      r.00-,-,14    N     Pcarhorn    St..  ('Iiii-ae... 

AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS:  A  ONE  CENT  POST  CARD 
will  put  you  in  touch  with  an  $S0  a  week  propo- 
sition selling-  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Special- 
ties direct  to  the  consumer.  Don't  let  one  cent 
stand  between  you  and  prosperity.  Dlv. 
A.  L.  P.,  American  Aluminum  Mfg.  Co., 
I.emont,  111.  

YOUNG  MAN.  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT  A 
tailormade  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your 
friends?  Then  write  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  421,  Chicago,  and  get  beautiful  sam- 
ples,  styles  and  a  wonderful  offer.  

AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassiar.  Co.,  Dept.   22,  St.  I.ouls.  Mo.  

AGENTS  TO  SELL  MEN'S  HATS  DIRECT 
from  the  Factory.  Send  for  Catalog.  S.  S.  & 
G.   Hat  Manufacturing  Co.,   Morristown,  New' 

Jersey.  

"PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  \Y  HOLES  ALE. 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries.  Boonville.  Mo.  

FARMS  AND  FARM   LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $900,000,000 
In  new  wealth  added  In  1915.  Enormous  crop* 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average.  36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta. 
28.75  bushels  per  acre  In  Saskatchewan,  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  In  Manitoba.  Taxes  average 
$24  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, includes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments. Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty, 
good  climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  Irrigated 
lands  from  $35,  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees your  land  and  water  titles.  Balance, 
after  first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen 
years.  w»1th  interest  at  6%;  privileges  of  pay- 
ing In  full  any  time.  Before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for 
Itself.  We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  im- 
provements In  certain  districts,  with  no 
security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Ready-made  farms  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  Loans  for  livestock.  In 
defined  districts  after  one  year's  occupation, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of 
$1,000.  We  want  you:  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul- 
tivated. Our  interests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta.  Canada.   

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere,  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chb-aSo.  III. 


"GO  SOUTH,  YOUNG  MAN,"  WHERE 
opportunity  awaits  you.  Cheap  lands  and  la- 
bor, good  neighbors,  churches,  schools.  Fine 
roads  year  round.  Convenient  markets  and 
transportation.  Delightful  climate.  Bargains 
In  large  or  small  farms,  improved  or  unim- 
proved. Illustrated  booklet  free.  W.  A.  John- 
son.  Drawer  9G.   Plneora.  Ga.  


MINNESOTA  FARM  LANDS 

IMPROVED  FARMS,  ESPECIALLY  ADAP- 
ted  to  Dairying,  near  successful  Cooperative 
creamery,  low  prices.  Easy  terms.  Act  quick- 
ly. Arnold,  Land  Com'r.,  541  Wolvln  Bldg., 
Duluth,  Minn.  


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Brbker,  214 
Northern    Pacific    Ry.,    St.    Paul.  Minn. 


i  arms  wanted 
farms  Wanted— have  7,000  buyers; 

describe  your  unsold   property.     509  Farmers' 

Exchange.  Denver.  Colo.  

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
It.  Chippewa  Falls,  W'*-  


PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted.  Including  thoau 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors 10  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Needlework  Department 

Dainty  Waist  With  Embroidered  Collar, 
Cuffs  and  Frills 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  dainty  waist  is  much  in 
favor  at  the  present  time.  The 
wide  sailor  collar  is  novel,  in  that  it 
has  a  foundation  of  a  wide  hem- 
stitched hem  and  over  this  a  nar- 
rower collar,  scalloped  and  stamped 
in  conventional  design  of  oak  leaves 
and  acorns,  the  two  parts  hem- 
stitched together  along  the  sides.  The 
design  is  placed  one  branch  above 
each  scallop  at  even  intervals. 
For  this  \york  the  6  strand  mer- 


The  scallops  are  padded  and  worked 
close  together.  The  entire  waist  is 
made  and  then  the  hemstitching  is 
done,  finishing  all  the  decorative 
seams. 

The  ball  buttons  of  crochet  are 
made  as  follows:  Use  No.  30  mercer- 
ized crochet  cotton,  start  with  5  ch 
sts,  join,  forming  a  circle. 

First  row — Make  5  si  cr  into  this 
circle. 

Second  Row — *  1  si  cr  into  each  of 
the  first  2  sts,  2  si  cr  into  the  next 


cerized  embroidery  cotton  is  the  most 
satisfactory  cotton  to  use.  The 
leaves  are  padded  heavily  and  worked 
in  satin  stitch;  for  this  use  two 
threads  in  the  needle  at  once.  The 
stitches  are  placed  straight  across, 
leaving  the  depression  as  the  center 
vein.  The  hoops  should  be  perfect 
fitting  and  the  work  stretched  even 
and  straight  across,  each  stitch 
placed  with  care  and  drawn  down  to 
even  tightness.  The  acorns  are  pad- 
ded and  worked  solid  across  at  the 
base,  with  outlined  sides  and  two 
French  knots  thru  the  center  of  each. 


st,  repeat  *  for  3  rows,  then  make  4 
rows  without  increasing,  then  de- 
crease by  omitting  one  st  of  every 
three. 

Before,  closing,  fill  with  cotton, 
using  the  end  of  your  hook  to  pack 
it  tightly;  the  firmer  these  buttons 
are  packed  the  longer  they  will  hold 
their  shape.  These  can  be  made  over 
wooden  molds,  but  they  must  be  re- 
moved before  each  washing.  This  is 
made  easier  by  sewing  the  buttons  to 
a  tape  and  sewing  the  tape  to  the 
waist.  In  this  manner  the  buttons 
are  always  properly  spaced. 


Dainty  Handkerchiefs 


ONE  need  never  feel  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  give  for  a  small 
remembrance,  for  a  dainty  handker- 
chief, if  the  material  is  sheer  and 
the  work  neatly  done,  is  always  ac- 
ceptable, and  one  cannot  have  too 
many.  Of  a  piece  of  handkerchief 
linen  twelve  inches  square,  roll  the 
hem.  Over  this  crochet  with  No.  70 
to  No.  100  mercerized  crochet  cotton, 
making  one  row  of  si  cr.,  close  to- 
gether around  the  four  sides  of  the 
linen.  This  forms  the  foundation  for 
any  small  pattern  of  crocheting  one 
cares  to  add.  For  example,  *  3  si  cr, 
3  ch  sts,  forming  a  p,  repeat  *,  makes 
a  very  neat  border. 

Another  simple  edge  is  5  do  cr, 
1  p,  repeated  around  the  handker- 
chief. Another  is  *  3  ch  sts,  skip 
1  st,  1  si  cr,  1  ch  st,  turn,  1  si  cr, 
1  do  cr,  1  tr  cr,  all  over  the  3  ch 
sts,  1  si  cr,  into  next  st,  repeat  *; 
this  forms  what  is  known  as  the 


Armenian  edge.  This  is  very  effect- 
ive for  edging  baby  yokes,  neck  and 
sleeves  of  baby  dresses,  collars  of 
crepe  de  chine  or  fine  lawn  or  em- 
broidered collar  and  cuff  sets. 

Any  of  the  above  patterns  can  be 
made  of  white  or  any  of  the  dainty 
shades.  On  the  small  spools  many 
of  the  firms  are  putting  up  No.  70 
mercerized  cotton  expressly  for  mak- 
ing tatting  and  fine  edges;  these 
come  in  plain  shades  and  also  in 
shades  from  light  to  dark  of  the 
same  color.  This  is  very  pleasing  as 
handkerchief  edges.  If  desired,  one 
can  embroider  the  initial  in  plain 
color  in  one  corner  to  match  the 
lace  edge. 

One  of  these  handkerchiefs,  neatly 
folded  and  tied  with  baby  ribbon  to 
match,  makes  an  inexpensive  and 
useful  remembrance.  If  one  were  not 
handy  and  had  to  purchase  the  same 
article  they  would  come  rather  high 
if  oiic  has  several  gifts  on  her  list. 
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CLASSIFIED! 

WANT  ADS 


::::":::z:::::::::z:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::™:::::::::::::s 

REAL  ESTATE 
A  GREAT  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  FOR 
Sale:  On  account  other  Interests  I  offer  for 
sale  my  well  known  farm  In  Moore  County, 
North  Carolina,  known  as  "Champion  Farm  " 
This  property  Is  located  about  %  mile  from 
Jackson  Springs,  North  Carolina,  a  well  known 
summer  and  winter  resort,  about  12  miles 
south  of  the  famous  winter  pleasure  resort, 
Plnehurst,  and  only  about  50  miles  from  the 
great  agricultural  section,  Marlboro  County, 
South  Carolina.  The  capital  highway  Raleigh 
N.  C,  to  Camden  and  Columbia,  S.  C.  runs 
through  this  farm  on  west  sldlp  and  the  graded 
sand  clay  road  from  Jackson  Springs  to  Hoff- 
man, Laurlnburg  and  Hamlet,  N.  C,  on  each 
side.  Champion  Farm  contains  626  acres, 
about  300  being  under  cultivation  and  about 
200  acres  more  can  be  easily  cleared.  Re- 
mainder good  pasture  lands.  This  farm  Is 
adapted  for  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  fruit  and 
stock  raising.  Will  produce  bale  of  cotton  per 
acre  and  100  bushels  corn,  larger  yields  than 
these  having  been  grown  on  the  place.  The 
farm  Is  well  watered,  having  two  clear,  spark- 
ling, nevtjr  falling  streams  running  through  it. 
Has  an  Ideal  location  for  developing  cheaply 
small  lake  and  water  power,  also  consider- 
able acreage  could  bo  Irrigated  from  lake  If 
desired.  Some  of  the  Improvements  are  mod- 
ern cotton  ginning  system  and  steam  power 
plant.  Eight  room  two  story  dwelling,  good 
barns,  tenant  houses,  etc.  Will  sell  separately 
or  with  all  equipment.  Price  without  equip- 
ment $39.00  per  acre.  1  Terms  can  be  ar- 
ranged on  half,  or  would  accept  In  part  pay- 
ment high  class  stocks,  bonds  or  city  property. 
This  Is  an  unusual  offering  In  every  way  and 
will  not-  stand  long.  J.  H.  Bennett,  Clio, 
Marlboro  County,  S.  C. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W  D 
Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 
Illinois.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES;  10  HEIF- 
ers  and  2  bulls.  5  weeks  old;  nicely  marked. 
J20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood    Farm,    Whitewater  Wis 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

FORD  JOKE  BOOK,  VOLUME  2.  48  PAGES 
illustrated  10c.    Richard  Lavery,  Asbury  Park, 

New  Jersey. 
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POULTRY 


......  ....,,.,,.,..„...,„.,........,  .....„,,...,..,„, 

LEGHORNS 
LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?     A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.   Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..    500-',14    N.    Deni-horn   St..    Chicago.  III. 


imODE  ISLAND  REDS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.. 
r,0n-S14    N     Dearborn   St..    Chicago,  III.  

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  rold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  In  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W   D.    B<  yce  Co..    500-514   N.  Dearborn 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 


§  SELL— 

1  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
H  '  hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

I  EASILy— 
1  QX/ICKLy— 
I  CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 

{=:{         sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 

j||  with. 

|j  Write  us  about  what  you  have 
|  j  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
|{  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
jp  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
i|j  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
III  your  letter  to 

I        W.  D.'  BOYCE  COMPANY 

Want  Ad  Dept. 
!||  500-514    North    Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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PLAY  THE 
'*  G  A  M  E  U 


CASH  AWAITS  YOU 

Make  Your  Dreams  of  Happiness  Come  True— Free 


Here  is  Picture  No.  22.  Go  thru  the  list 
of  titles  beneath  the  picture  and  balance  of 
list  in  the  Official  Catalog  of  Joke  Titles 
and  see  if  you  can  pick  out  a  title  that  will 
fit  it.  Get  your  Picturegame  Outfit  and 
play  the  game.  Win  that  thousand  dollars 
in -cash,  first  prize.  It's  lots  of  fun  going 
thru  the  list  of  titles  and  picking  out  the 
best  ones  to  fit  the  24  easy  pictures  in  this 
game.    Do  it  today. 

PICTURE  No.  22 


Good  Shooting 

Some  Vastness 

Aftermath 

Eloping 

Th<- 

Only  Ones 

Corrected 

ll«-n 

Its  Origin 

In  t 

tie  Vigorous  West 

On  the  Fly 

Ob,  The 

A  Job  for  Life 

Unsatisfactory  Motto 

FMu 

rated 

His  Salts 

Relief 

Ousted 

to  the  Hlaute 

Fishlike 

lied 

Didn't  Have  Another 

fatter  About  the  Victim 

Puzzler 

ion  of  Victory 

Modern  Cookery 

nd  In  Need 

Usual  Procedure 

ays  With  Him 

Sufficient 

Before  the  Wedding 

nomy 

Definition 

1a  Mundi 

Far-Seeing 

He  Did 

pins;  Him  at  a  Dipt  a  nee 

Jubilation 

Laughter 

Naturally 

<*tlon 

Pertinent  Query 

of  the  Dollar 

Railway  Train 

Price 

Subtle  Flattery 

KtlouS 

Unfortunate 

th's  Tx>ve 

Wasted  Effort 

In  f 

ew  York  State 

Society  Reckoning' 

An 

I'ttlrna  t  urn 

Experienced 

A  Measure  of  Economy 

A  Good  Walker 

The  Farming  Business 

a  wonderful,  illustrated  magazine,  containing 
good  stories,  full  of  helpful  hints  for  the  busi- 
ness farmer  and  for  the  home,  special  features 
of  interest  lo  all,  is  conducting  this  Picture- 
game,  but  every  reader  of  any  of  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.'s  publications  can  enter  and  play  the  game. 
Every  one  has  an  equal  chance  to  win.  You 
can  play  the  game  without  expense,  and  if  you 
will  send  us  your  name  and  address,  we  will 
send  the  Rules  showing  how  you  can  play  the 
game  without  expense.  But  you  should  accept 
our  big  offer  and  get  into  the  game  at  once. 


Do  you  want  a  farm,  or  a  home,  or  an  auto- 
mobile, or  a  business  of  your  own,  or  take  a 
trip  to  see  the  "old  folks"  back  home,  or  send 
your  children  to  college?  Will  you  gather  the 
whole  family  around  you  and  play  a  simple, 
interesting,  fascinating  game  at  home,  and 
let  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.  make  you  a  present  of 
CASH  so  that  you  can  buy  some  of  the  many 
things  you  have  longed  for? 

You  Can  Enter  and  Start  Right  Now 
to  Play  the  $4,000  Cash  Picturegame 

There  are  only  24  easy  pictures  in  this  game, 
each  one  fitting  the  title  of  a  Joke,  and  ALL  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  thru  our  Official  List  of  Joke 
Titles,  and  pick  out  the  titles  you  think  BEST 
fit  the  pictures;  then  you  write  down  your  se- 
lected titles  in  the  handy  Reply  Book,  and  you 
can  make  as  many  as  three  answers  to  each  pic- 
ture. To  those  who  do  this  simple  thing  best 
will  be  awarded  the  $4,000  in  cash  prizes.  Don't 
you  think  you  could  spend  just  a  little  of  your 
spare  time  in  going  thru  a  list  of  titles  and  pick- 
ing out  the  BEST  ones  to  fit  the  24  easy  pictures, 
and  then  send  us  your  answers  to  be  checked 
over?  Of  course  you  can.  You  get  the  COM- 
PLETE PICTUREGAME  OUTFIT  at  once  and 
win  your  share  of  the  $4,000  in  cash. 

$4,000  IN  CASH 

will  be  given  free  to  the  winners  in  this  game. 
You,  and  every  member  of  your  family,  can 
enter  and  play.  You  have  just  as  good  a 
chance  to  win  as  any  one — it's  easy — so  start 
now.    Win  one  of  the  cash  prizes  listed  below. 

1st    prize  $1,000  Cash 

2nd  prize   750  Cash 

3rd  prize   500  Cash 

4th  prize . 
5th  prize . 

6th  prize  

7th  prize  

2  prizes  of  $25.00  Each 

20  prizes  of   10.00  Each 

34  prizes  of   5.00  Each 


250  Cash 
125  Cash 
75  Cash 
50  Cash 
in  Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


in 
in 


158  prizes  of   2.50  Each  in  Cash 

290  prizes  of   1.50  Each  in  Cash 

Full  prizes  paid  all  final  tying  contestants. 

All  You  Need  to  Enter  and  Play  the  Game  Now  Is; 

1 —  The  24  pictures.  Pictures  Nos.  1  to  22  you 
can  get  now,  the  other  2  pictures  you  can 
clip  from  this  publication  as  they  appear  in 
the  next  two  issues. 

2 —  You  need  the  Official  List  of  Titles,  from 
which  you  pick  out  titles  to  fit  the  pictures, 
as  you  must  only  use  titles  found  in  this  List. 

3 —  The  Reply  Book,  which  permits  you  to  make 
three  answers  to  each  picture,  and  in  which 
you  write  down  your  answers  to  the  pictures. 
When  you  have  all  your  answers  to  all  the  24 
pictures,  you  send  this  book  to  be  checked. 

The  pictures,  List  of  Titles  and  Reply  Book  we 
give  to  you  free,  if  you  will  simply  scud  us  One 
Dollar  to  pay  for  a  one  year's  subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business,  Just  think  of  It— a  splendid 
nagazine  for  n  whole  year  and  an  opportunity 
to  win  $1,000  or  sonic  other  part  of  $1,000  fash. 

Get  Your  Picturegame  Outfit  Now— Play  Your  Way  to  Cash 


How  to  Enter  and  Play  the  Game  Now 

Remember,  you  have  until  December  31  to  turn 
in  your  set  of  answers,  and  that  yon  can  start  in 
the  game  now  and  have  just  as  good  a  chance 
to  win  as  any  one. 

How  to  Select  Titles  to  Pictures 

Here  we  show  you  how  to  find  a  title  to  fit  a 
picture.  See  the  example  picture  below.  Look 
at  it  carefully.  It  was  drawn  to  fit  the  title  of 
a  Joke. 


You  see  in  this  picture  two  girls.  You  can 
plainly  see  that  they  are  college  giiis.  Now,  if 
you  had  our  List  of  Joke  Titles  before  you, 
wouldn't  you  look  for  some  such  titles  as  "In 
College,"  "Two  Girls  at  College,"  or  "College 
Days?"  Well,  in  going  thru  the  Official  List  of 
Titles,  you  wouldn't  find  the  first  two  titles,  but 
you  would  find  the  title  "College  Days."  Isn't 
(hat  a  splendid  title  for  the  picture.  Remember, 
you  cannot  use  any  titles  not  found  in  the  Official 
List  of  Titles,  therefore  it  is  very  easy  for  you 
to  run  thru  this  List  of  Titles  and  pick  out  the 
best  ones  to  fit  the  24  easy  pictures.  A  few  even- 
ings at  home  spent  in  playing  this  splendid  game 
should  easily  bring  you  a  share  of  the  $4,000 
Cash.    You  get  into  this  game  now. 

Our  Official  List  of  Titles 

also  contains  over  1,200  brand-new  Jokes,  which 
have  been  carefully  compiled  for  us  by  Ameri- 
ca's funniest  weekly.  You  will  get  such  a  lot  of 
fun  out  of  these  Jokes,  and  they  will  give  you 
many  a  dollar's  worth  of  amusement.  Get  the 
Picturegame  Outfit  today — play  the  game. 


order  form  for  pictures,  list 
of  titles  and  reply  book 

Plctu rename  Editor,  The  Farming  Business, 

w.  U.  Boyce  «'<>.,  500  \.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 

I  Inclose  $1.00,  for  which  send  me  The  Farming- 
Business  for  one  year,  and  as  a  premium  send  me 
FREIO  the  22  pictures  which  have  appeared  to  date, 
the  List  of  Titles  and  Reply  Book,  so  that  I  can 
enter  and  play  your  $4,000  Cash  game. 


Name 


Full  address 


BY  CATALOG 


poYOU  - 1 F  NOT  -  YOU  SHOULD 


; 1  TT1"^  '-;  ) 


WRITE  US  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE  SPECIAL  CATALOG  OF  ANY  GOODS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
IN.  WHETHER  ADVERTISED  BELOW  OR  NOT,  AND  SEE   WHAT  REAL    WHOLESALE    PRICES  ARE. 


LADIES  LOOK  HERE! 

FASHION  AND  MILLINERY  BOOK  FREE 


Write    today  for 
our    great  Fashion 
Hook     showing  up- 
wards of   one  thou- 
sand pictures  (many 
in   coitus  exactly  as 
the    goods    look)  of 
rich  beautiful  dresses, 
costumes,  coats,  furs  and 
exquisite  millinery  crea- 
tions for  Fall  and  Win- 
ter 191(1  and  1917.  From 
this  book  you  can  choose 
your  wearing  apparel  and 
millinery  with  beat  judg- 
ment and  greatest  econ- 
omy.      We  guarantee 
faultless     style,  perfect 
fit  and  lowest  price.  This 
catalog  also  shows  corn- 
assortment     of  Infants', 
misses'   and  ladles'  wear- 
ing apparel   ami  millinery.  es- 
pecially low  prices  on  high-crass 
corsets  and  knit  and  muslin  un- 
derwear.    Be  sure  and  get  this 
special  fashion  and  millinery  hook 
and  see  the  latest  style9  and  save 
big  money.    We  supply  over  half 
a  million  ladies  with  their  cloth- 
ing and  millinery  yearly,  which  la 
evidence  that  our  goods  have  the 
style  and  quality  they  want. 


'A/«*s'9UMMi  Write  for  Our  Free  | WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  MEN'S 

jAlCetjJOim     Special  Grocery  Catalog  FUR,  SHEEP  LIN  ED  AN  D  WORK 


and  see  our  full  Hue  of  groceries  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  at  big  money  saving  prices  and  read  our  great  spe- 
cial offer  how  we  will  sell  you  25  pounds  of  cane  gran- 
ulated sugar  for  $1.25;  50  pounds  at  $2.50;  75  pounds  at 
$3  75.  and  l')0  pounds  at  $5.00.  No  orders  accepted  at 
these  prices  until  you  receive  and  read  our  offer — so  send  today  for  the  free  Grocery 
Catalog  and  see  the  big  sugar  proposition  in  all  Its  attractive  detail. 


Get  Our  Free  Hard- 
ware Catalog 

And  Tost  Yourself  as   Wholesale  Prices 


SHOES  FOR  THE  FAMILY 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
SHOE  CATALOG 
Write    today    for  our 
Hig     Free  Shoe 
Catalog,  describes, 
"lustrates  and 
price  lists 
our  m  a  m- 
moth  half- 
million  dol- 
lar stock  of   fine  shoes  for 
all  purposes,  for  all  .climates, 
for   men,    women,   girls  and 
boys.       Very     low  prices. 
Men's     heavy     work  shoes 
$2  10    up,    high    cut  shoes, 
buckles.   $2.49  up;  combination 
<er  and  duck  boots,  $2.79  up. 
Write  today  for  Free  Shoe  Catalog  and  see  for  yourself. 


in  Buy  Your  Clothing  Here 

WRITE  FOR  BOOK  OF  SAMPLES 

We  sell  mighty  nice  clothing. 
Made  from  beautiful  cloths  into 
snappy  up-to-date  suits  and  over- 
coats that  you  will  be  proud  to 
wear.     Our  prices  are  low — very 
low.     Handsome  perfect  fitting 
*  suits  as  low  as  $5.95.  graduat- 
ing up  to  $16.50.    Heavy  styl- 
ish  overcoats   at   $5.45;  trous- 
ers as  low  as  $1.15,  ranging  up 
to  $3.95.    Big  line  of  corduroys 
for  suits.     If  interested,  write 
for  Clothing  Sample  Book  No. 
27H  and  see  for  yourself  over 
one  hundred  elegant  cloth  sam- 
ples from  which  you  can  choose. 
Everything  the    best ;    first  class 
cloth,  careful  tailoring  and  correct 
style.    You  will  enjoy  our  clothes. 


safes,  concrete 
and   barbers'  supplies, 
tubs,  bath  room  outfits, 
furnaces,  heating  plants 
but  at  1-2  regular  price. 


We  quote  In 
this  catalog 
wholesale  prices 
for  immense 
lines  of  Carpen- 
t  e  r  a  *.  Black- 
s  ra  1  t  h  s'  and 
numbers'  tools 
and  supplies. 
Circular  and 
cross  cut  saws, 
'arm  bells,  pock- 
et cutlery,  elec- 
trical goods, 
machinery,  razors 
rope,  bath 
lavatories, 
and  every 


Drop 
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Head,  Ball  Bearing 
Sewing  Machines 


DROP 
HEAD 


Write 
today  for 
our  big  free  Sew- 
ing Machine  Catal 
which  Illustrates 
sctual  oak  colors  our 
full  line  of  famous 
"FAULTI.KSS"  ma- 
chines (about  20  styles)  at  $8.95  to  $23 .85. 
and  detalla  of  our  great  30  day  free  trial,  no 
money  in  advance  to  us  offer.  Most  liberal 
offer  on  earth.    Write  today. 


rtlele  found  in  full  stocked 
Send  for  catalog  and  convince  yourself. 


hardware  stores 


$796 


Send  for 


Q*7  Buy*  AH  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hard  ware,  Sheet 
Metal  and  Paint  for  This  Big  7-Room  House 
With  Reception  and  Bath  Rooms. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 

If  you  are  about  to  build  s  new  house, 
m  or  garage,  or  any  TAnd  of  bulld- 
g.   Bend  for  our  Big  Book  of  House 
Plans,  which  shows  about  100  designs 
of  buildings  at  prices  ranging  for  all 
material,  from  $79.00  up.    We  show 
the  buildings  in  beautiful  colored  and 
halftone  pictures,   give   full  de- 
scription   of     material  needed, 
quote  actual  mill  prices  for  them, 
give  specifications,  show  plans  and 
explain  in  detail  about  everything.' 
Be  sure  and  get  this  book  for  in- 
formation and   reference  if  you 
Intend  to  build. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  FREE  SPORTING  GOODS  CATALOG 


SINGLE  BARREL  SHOTGUN 


Full  of  Beat  Sporting  Goods  in  the  World 

•If  you  are  interested  in  buying-a  gun.  revolver 
m  Sporting  Goods  of  any  kind,  write  us  a  postal 
letter  today,  saying,  "Send  me  your  Special 
Sporting   Goods    Catalog,"  /~t 
and  by  return  mall  we  will 
send  you  our  great  and 
wonderful  Sporting  Goods 
Catalog,  which  illustrates 
and  describes  marvelous 
bargains  in  high  grade, 
standard  made  and  reliable  guns, 
revolvers  and  sportsmen's  goods  of.-, 

all  kinds.    We  sell  single  barrel-—  

shot  guns  at  $4.15  up:adouble  barrel  shot  guns  at  $9.65  up;  repeating  shot  guns  at 
$22.50  up:  repeating  rifles  at  $7.00  up;  target  rifles  at  $1.50  up;  air  rifles  at  75c  up. 
revolvers  at  $1.65  up,  and  everything  that  sportsmen  use  to  shoot  ai«l  hunt  with 
Also  athletic  goods,  football  goods,  and  everything  in  sportsmen's  goods. 


CLOTHING 


Fur  Coats  at  $2n.50  up; 
heavy  sheep  lined 
driving  ulsters  at 
$4.95  up  to  $11.95; 
tur  lined  overcoats  at 
»13.95  up  to  $30  511; 
blanket  lined  duck 
and  corduroy  work 
coats  at  $1.19  up  to 
$3.50;  blanket  lined, 
wool,  corduroy  and 
duck  heavy  worV 
sults  at  $5.95  to  $7.50;  heavy  inaeklnaws  al 
$3.95  to  $7.50;  extra  good  line  of  overalls 
und  jumpers;  khaki,  moleskin,  jean,  cordu 
roy  and  work  pants  of 
all  kinds.  Startling 
low  prices  on  water- 
proof oiled  slicker 
rlolhlng  and  rubber 
clothing.  Write  today 
for  apeclal  catalog  No. 
1X55.  which  illustrates 
and  prices  the  above, 
and  hundreds  of  other 
bargains  in  fur-lined 
and  work  clothing.  It 
will  pay  you  big  to 
read  It.  Our  prices 
positively  are  lowest, 
you  will  find  the  quality  the  best  grade 
and  make,  for  each  garment  is  made  with 
great  care  from  carefully  chosen  materials, 
and  will  stand  the  hard  wear  they  are  in- 
tended for. 


Prepare  For  Cold  Weath 

COOK  STOVES  $6.54 

STEEL  RANGE  $13.98 

OAK  HEATER  $3.52 

BASE  BURNER  $18.98 
WRITE  FOR  FREE 

STOVE  CATALOG 
We  sell  all  kinds  of  stoves  for  all 
purposes.    Every  size — every  weight — 
made  of  strongest,  finest  stove  plate. 
Very  low  prices,     liase  burners  at 
$18.98  up;  oak  heaters  $3.52  up; 
steel  ranges  $13.98  up;  cook  stoves 
$6  54  up;  oil  heaters  $2.48  up.  We 
sell  everything  in  the  stove  line. 
Write  today  for  our  Hig  Free  Spe- 
cial Stove  Catalog  and  see  our  fine 
stoves  and  low  prices.    Buy  of  us. 
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95—60  Days*  Free  Trial 

DDT      WRIT.E  FOR  FRTe  ENGINE  CATALOG 

PRICKS  IIOWN.  Think  of  it;  onlv  $18.95  now  for  a 
5-year  guaranteed  1  1-2  H.  P.  gasoline  engine.  Propor- 
tionately low  prices  on  Lifetime 
Guaranteed  1  3-4.  2  3-4, 
12  and  up  to  50 


4  1-2,  6, 
H.  P  Engines.  No 
better  engines  at  any 
price;  powerful,  strong, 
simple.  Easy  to  run. 
Many  being  used  in 
your  neighborhood. 
Don't  buy  until  you 
write  for  our  great  spe- 
cial Free  Gasoline  Engine  Catalog  and  read  our  wonder  60  DAY  FREE 
TRIAL  WITHOUT  MONEY  in  advance  offer. 


WRITE  For  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

Steel  Roofing  $2.58  for  100  Square  Feet 


Our  prices  for  ready  roofing,  metal  roofing  and 
all  goods  of  this  nature  are  the  lowest,  and  our 
guarantee  the  longest  and  most  liberal.  Write  for 
our  Free  Special  Roofing  Catalog  anil  see.  Don't 
buy  before  you  get  our  prices.  We  are  also  head- 
quarters for  Wall  Board  and  ornamental  steel 
Celling.    "Waydown"  prices  on  all. 


MILLWORK 
NEW  AND  REPAIR  WORK 
Get  Our  Prices 
on  Doors, 
Wir.duws 

Sash,  blinds, 
mouldings,  stairs 
and  all  kinds  of 
millwork  for  new 
and  also  repair 
vork.  Goods 
guaranteed  best 
quality  or  money 
refunded.  Write 
for  Millwork  Cat- 
alog and  see  our 
b  i  g  wonderful 
bargains. 


FEED 
GRINDER 


«14*>| 


CORN  -   $£10  I  SAW 
SHELLER  O-  f  FRAME 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FARM   MACHINERY  CATALOG 


,12« 


era  $1.59  up;  corn  shelters  51c  up:  saw  frames  $12  15 
stump  pullers  $9.49  up;  every  kind  of  farm  implement  a 
Get  the  book — save  money. 


Before  buying  see 
our  big  complete  line 
of  latest  improved 
1916  model  farm  im- 
plements in  colors. 
Standard  makes  for 
all  kinds  of  farm 
iv  orb.  Everything 
guaranteed.  Free 
trial  given.  Half 
your  dealer's  price. 
Look!  Feed  cutters 
$2.33  up;  feed  grind-, 
up;  cane  mills  $16.30  up: 
proportionately  low  prices. 


$000  For  an  84x90  Inch 
£        Horse  Blanket 

Made  of  weighty,  substantial  blanket 
stock.    Gray  body,  with  body  and  bor- 
der   stripes    in    black,'  white  and 
brown;  strap  and   buckle  fastener; 
hound  edges.     We'll  send  you  this 
blanket  on  approval;  if 
factory,  keep 
it,  otherwise 
return    It  at 
our  expense 
and    we  will 
lefnnrl  $2.00 
and  transpor- 
tation charges 

Write  for  Harness  Catalog  free 
kinds  of  Harness,  Blankets  and 


WE  SELL  EVERYTHING 


We  sell  everything  to  eat,  wear  and  use,  and  can  supply  you 
with  any  kind  of  goods  you  want  at  wholesale  prices.  To  get 
posted  and  save  big  money  on  what  you  buy  write  us  a  postal 
telling  us  what  goods  you  are  interested  in,  and  we  will  acrid 
you  a  special  catalog  by  return  mall  showing  pictures  and  de- 
■crlptloni  of  the  goods  you  mention  nt  such  low  prices  that 
they  will  make  you  wonder.    Write-  today  and  see. 


Order  Your  Feed  Cooker  Now 

15  Gal.  Size  $4.90       20  Gal.  Size  $6.18 
For  Cooking  Food,  Boiling  Water,  etc. 

All  sizes  from  15  to  75 
gallons.  Burns  wood,  coal 
or  cobs.  Will  boil  50  gal- 
lons of  water  in  20  to  25 
minutes.  Keeps  fire  48 
hours.  Made  of  cast  iron 
and  cold  rolled  steel.  Will 
last  a  life  time.  Wiite  for 
our  special  catalog  showing 
our  full  line  of  feed  cook- 
ers (all  sizes  up  to  160 
gal.)  and  remarkably  low 
prices.  You  will  make  a 
nice  saving  by  buying  your 
cooker  of  us  and  get  a  thoroughly  good  one. 


24-inch  Hifk 

Tank  Heater 

One  piece  of  cast  iron, 
sinks  itself  and  remains 
in  place  in  tank  where  it 
is  set.    Works  in  galvan- 
ized,   cement,    wood  or 
any  kind  of  tank.  Never 
lloats,  never 
leaks,  never  Wears 
out.    Burns  cobs, 
wood     or  coal. 
Write    for  Spe- 
cial Catalog  and 
read  full  deacrfp- 
i  ions   and  infor- 
matlon  about 
:bla    good  tank 
heater. 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  TO 


JOHN  M.  SMYTH  mdse.  CO. 

703-71 1  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHIC  AGO 


WE  SELL  EVERYTHING 


Ask  for  a  catalog  of  any  goods  you  are  thinking  of  buying. 
We  have  what  you  want,  and  at  prices  so  low  that  they  will 
make  you  marvel.  Just  write  us  a  postal  giving  the  name  of 
goods  you  want,  and  we  will  send  you  a  special  catalog  by 
return  mall  showing  a  full  stock  of  goods  wanted  at  whole- 
Bale  prices,  lie  sure  to  see  our  prices  before  you  buy.  If  you 
don't  you  will  regret  it  later. 


October  2S,  1916 


2  Cents  a  Week 


FARMING 
BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


W,  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Cooperation  Pays  in  Several  Ways 


TO  ASSIST  those  interested  in 
cooperative  stores  to  introduce 
satisfactory  bookkeeping  methods, 
the  Office  of  Markets  and  Ru- 
ral Organization  has  just  pub- 
lished United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  381,  "A 
System  of  Records  and  Accounts 
for  Cooperative  Stores."  This  bul- 
letin does  not  purport  to  be  a  trea- 
tise on  the  principles  of  bookkeep- 
ing, but  merely  outlines  a  special 
system  adapted  to  a  cooperative 
business.  While  prepared  primar- 
ily for  cooperative  stores,  the  bul- 
letin should  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  other  retail  merchandise 
stores  desiring  to  improve  their 
bookkeeping  methods.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  no  corporation 
will  engage  in  such  a  business 
without  employing  a  competent 
bookkeeper.  The  importance  of  a 
proper  system  of  accounts  for  such 
enterprises  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  bulletin: 

"In  a  large  percentage  of  busi- 
ness failures  the  cause  can  be 
traced  directly  to  defective  meth- 
ods of  analyzing  the  business  by 
means  of  carefully  kept  records. 
No  business  can  hope  to  succeed 
unless  its  condition  is  kept  con- 
stantly before  the  management  in 
the  form  of  comparative  statistics 
upon  which  future  operations  may 
be  based. 

"It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  selecting  a 
proper  system  of  accounts.  By 
system'  is  meant,  not  a  disconnect- 
ed mass  of  notes  and  memoranda, 
hut  a  scientific  analysis  of  the 
business.  Nor  should  the  value  of 
standardization  of  accounts  be 
overlooked.  One  of  the  greatest 
arguments  in  favor  of  adopting  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts  is  to 
enable  managers  to  draw  compari- 
sons between  theirs  and  other 
stores  and  groups  of  stores. 

"The  only  essential  difference  be- 
tween accounting  for  cooperative 
and  other  retail  stores  lies  in  the/ 
fact  that  the  former  are  semi- 
public  institutions,  while  the  lat- 
ter are  private  enterprises.  In  the 
cooperative  store  the  working  capi- 
tal is  contributed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  are  entitled  to 
regular  reports.  The  business  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  directors, 
which  requires  constant  informa- 
tion concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  The  law  creating  the 
association  prescribes  certain 
methods  of  publicity.  Moreover, 
the  accounting  for  cooperative  as- 
sociations is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  net  earnings  are 
usually  distributed  to  patrons,  fre- 
quently to  both  members  and  non- 
members,  in  proportion  to  their 
purchases  from  the  store." 

Trading  Sires 
^  DESTRABLE  cooperative  meth- 
od of  improving  dairy  stock 
is  the  organization  of  a  breed- 
ing association  and  the  common 
ownership  of  a  sire,  belonging 
to  a  particular  breed  and  having 
ancestors  of  high  producing  merits. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  so 
far  as  the  quality  of  the  future  herd 
is  concerned  the  sire  is  at  least 
half  of  the  herd.  The  milking  or 
maternal  functions  of  a  cow  can  be 
transmitted  thru  the  sire  as  well 
as  thru  the  dam.  This  opens  a 
very  desirable  field  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  dairy  stock. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  several 
men  should  own  one  sire.  Each 
neighbor  may  own  a  sire  individ- 
ually. Three  neighbors  might  agree 
to  purchase  good  pure-bred  dairy 
sires  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
three  years  exchange,  and  so  on  at 
the  end  of  the  next  three  years. 
I'erhaps  the  farms  in  the  Central 
West  dairy  districts  are  larger  and 
the  distance  between  farms  is  so 
great  that  it  perhaps  would  not 
pay  to  have  several  farmers  own 


one  sire  together.  This,  however,  can 
easily  be  worked  out  according  to  lo- 
cal conditions. 

Credit  Unions 
'J'HE  Marketing  Division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Extension  Service 
is  now  considering  several  points  in 
Wake  County  for  the  establishment  of 
Credit  Unions.  On  account  of  the  fine 
work  being  done  by  J.  C.  Lockhard  at 


Apex,  the  school  at  that  point  has 
been  selected  with  which  to  begin  the 
work.  The  form  of  organization  used 
at  the  Lowes  Grove  Farm  Life  School 
in  Durham  County  will  be  used,  and 
the  Division  of  Markets  is  now  having 
a  form  of  by-laws  printed  that  will 
serve  for  other  points  in  the  State  and 
which  may  be  had  on  application. 

In  beginning  the  work  with  Wake 
County  schools,  the  Extension  Service 


aims  to  make  the  schools  of  the  State 
a  center  around  which  the  farmer*  of 
the  community  may  organize.  Mrs. 
Z.  V.  Judd,  former  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Wake 
County,  has  already  done  some  good 
work  in  the  county  in  community  im- 
provement, and  it  was  her  plan  for 
the  schools  to  take  their  rightful  place 
in  cultivating  the  virtues  of  farmers' 
organizations. 


Same  HUDSON  SUPER-SIX  Again 
Breaks  Ocean  to  Ocean  Record 

On  Return  Trip  Across  America  It  Beats 
Best  Previous  Time  and  Establishes 
World's  Endurance  Record 

The  same  Hudson  Super-Six  Touring  Car  which  ran 
from  San  FrancUco  to  New  York  in  5  days,  3  hours 
and  3 1  minute*,  started  back  from  New  York  on  its 
arrival  there  and  again  made  the  transcontinental 
trip  in  shorter  time  than  any  other  car  ever  made  it 


Last  spring  the  wonder  record  for  the  one-way 
trip  made  by  a  famous  eight  was  233  days  longer 
than  the  time  required  by  the  Super -Six. 
*  No  other  automobile  ever  made  the  round-trip 
against  time.  Yet  in  both  the  going  and  return 
trips  the  Hudson  Super-Six  lowered  the  best  pre- 
vious one-way  record. 

In  a  little  more  than  10  days  the  Super-Six  cov- 
ered 6,952  miles. 

Counting  all  stops,  and  slowing  down  to  the 
speed  restrictions  of  350  cities,  towns  and  villages 
each  way,  the  average  time  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York  and  back  to  San  Francisco  was 
almost  7C0  miles  a  day. 

In  the  last  leg  of  the  return  trip,  between  Elko, 
Nevada,  and  San  Francisco,  heavy  mountain 
rains  were  encountered.  In  the  going  trip  that 
distance  was  covered  in  20,'  j  hours.  On  account 
of  the  rain  and  mud,  35  hours  were  required  on 
the  return.  Under  similar  road  conditions  as 
were  met  in  the  going  trip  the  return  would  have 
been  under  5  days. 

Hudson  Holds  Every  Worth" 
While  Record 

There  are  no  important  world's  records  which 
refer  to  a  stock  car  that  the  Hudson  Super-Six 
hasn't  won.  The  best  former  record  are  too 
easy  for  the  Super-Six.  The  events  are  too 
easily  won.  For  instance,  in  the  24-hc-  record, 
1819  miles,  it  exceeded  the  best  former  record 
by  52';. 

And  the  Super-Six  made  the  best  time  in  the 
world's  greatest  hill-climb  up  Pike's  Peak.  The 
best  time  for  ICO  miles.  The  greatest  distance 
covered  in  one  hour  and  the  fastest  time  for  a 
stock  chassis  at  the  rate  of  102 }  2  miles  an  hour. 

Such  Endurance  Is  Convincing 

Here  we  prove  again  that  the  Hudson  Super- 


Six  has  more  endurance  than  wc  have  ever 
claimed  foMfe 

What  can  be  more  convincing  than  that  round 
trip  across  the  continent  made  with  a  Hudson 
Super-Six  light  weight  7-passenger  phaeton? 
Previous  records  were  made  with  roadsters  and 
stripped  cars,  but  the  Hudson  at  all  times  car- 
ried three,  and  sometimes  four,  passengers,  and 
with  its  baggage  weighed  in  excess  of  5,000. 
pounds. 

No  Engineer  Hopes  to. 
Excel  It 

Remember  that  the  Super-Six  is  a  Hudson 
invention  controlled  by  Hudson  patents. 

A  hundred  cars  have  motors  of  like  cylinder' 
capacity.  Many  cars  have  more  cylinders.  But 
in  the  Super-Six  vibration  has  been  reduced  to 
almost  nothing.    That  adds  80%  to  efficiency. 

The  Super-Six  is  not  one  of  the  passing  sensa- 
tions. Ours  is  not  one  of  those  claims  to  motor 
supremacy  which  yields  in  a  year  or  two  to 
another.  Mark  what  these  records  mean. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  now  to  convince 
you  that  it  cannot  be  superseded. 

Save  $175  Now 

For  many  reasons,  now  is  the  time  to  get  a 

Hudson  Super-Six. 

In  the  first  place  you  can  get  delivery  now. 
Last  summer  thousands  had  to  wait,  and  thou- 
sands must  wait  next  spring. 

Then  by  buying  nowyou  can  save  $175.  The 
price  v/ill  be  advanced  December  1.  The  models 
will  not  be  changed.  You  get  the  same  Super- 
Six  motor,  the  same  wonderful  chassis,  and  the 
same  beautiful  body.  Your  car  you  get  now  will 
be  identical  with  those  we  shall  sell  after  Decern 
ber  1,  except  for  some  minor  details. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger 
Roadster,  2-passen^er 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger 


.  $1475      Touring  Sedan  $2000 

1475       Limousine   .......  2750 

.    1775  (Price*  f.o.b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  $2750 

Town  Car  Landaulet  .  .  2850 
Limousine  Landaulet   •    .  2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Holding   for    Better  Prices 

Inexpensive  but  Successful  Methods  Practiced  by  Many  Growers 


TON'S  of  squashes,  cabbages,  celery  and  other 
vegetables  are  thrown  onto  the  market 
in  the  fall,  and  prices  sag.  Nobody  likes  to 
sell  on  a  falling  market,  of  course,  but  often  there 
is  no  alternative,  except,  indeed,  not  to  sell  at  all. 
Business  farmers,  however,  who  grow  these  crops 
on  a  large  scale  frequently  provide  storage  facilities 
and  thus  are  able  to  hold  their  products  until  late 
in  the  season,  when  prices  are  soaring.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  speculation  in  this,  but 
squashes  and  cabbages  are  pretty  dependable  crops 
and  in  some  sections  much  celery  is  stored,  altho 
the  handling  of  celery  requires  more  time  and  la- 
bor than  are  needed  by  most  other  crops. 

The  best  squashes  for  a  late  winter  market  are 
Hubbards.  Growers  will  sometimes  exhibit  speci- 
mens that  have  been  kept  from  one  September  to 
another.  Of  course,  they  lose  in  weight  and  color, 
but  that  does  not  affect  their  quality  greatly.  If 
squashes  are  to  be  stored  in  the  fall,  tho,  and  held 
for  late  winter  prices,  a  good,  warm,  well  venti- 
lated house  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  best 
squash  house  with  which  I  am  familiar  is  two 
stories  high,  with  stoves  to  maintain  the  proper 
temperature  when  cold  weather  comes.  The 
second  floor  of  the  building  is  filled  with  racks 
three  tiers  high  and  the  squashes  are  piled  two 
layers  deep  on  these  racks,  where  air  can  circulate 
freely  around  them.  Windows  on  three  sides  of  the 
house  are  kept  open  much  of  the  time  until  the 
weather  gets  very  cold,  or  until  the  squashes  are 
well  dried  out.  This  is 
a  very  important  point, 
for  as  long  as  the 
squashes  are  giving  off 
water  they  are  likely  to 
rot,  unless  fresh  air  is 
moving  freely  among 
them.  Even  in  winter, 
more  or  less  ventila- 
tion must  be  given,  but 
as  soon  as  the  weather 
gets  cold  the  stoves 
have  to  be  started  up, 
for  squashes  cannot  en- 
dure a  low  temperature. 
An  effort  is  made  to 
keep  the  thermometer 
at  the  50°  mark,  altho 
a  variation  of  a  few  de- 
grees is  not  important. 
Squashes  keep  well 
only  in  warm,  dry  air 
and  the  grower  who  is 
able  to  hold  them  in 
good  condition  until  the 
market  suits  him  must 
be  an  expert  in  control- 
ling heat  and  ventila- 
tion. 

It  is  desirable  when- 
ever possible  to  build 
a  squash  house  on  a  ce- 
ment foundation  ex- 
tending three  feet  be- 
low the  ground  and  two 
feet  above  in  order  to 
exclude  rats,  which 
have  a  great  fondness 
for  squash  seeds  and 
may  do  much  damage  if 

they  obtain  entrance  to  a  house.  Double  wall 
bouses  are,  of  course,  the  more  economical  in  the 
end,  as  they  are  more  easily  heated  than  houses 
with  single  walls. 

Squashes  do  not  look  like  tender  vegetables,  but 
as  with  many  otber  things,  appearances  are  de- 
ceptive. Even  the  slightest  frost  will  injure  them, 
for  which  reason  they  must  be  harvested  early. 
Moreover,  they  are  very  easily  bruised  and  need 
to  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care.  Lack  of  at- 
tention to  this  point  is  often  the  reason  why  a 
farmer's  squashes  begin  to  decay  early.  Who  has 
not  seen  boys  rolling  the  vegetables  about  as  tho 
-they  were  made  of  wood!  Of  course,  the  damage 
done  is  not  realized,  but  the  commercial  squash 
grower  places  mats  or  blankets  on  the  wagon 
floor  when  they  are  being  hauled  from  the  fields, 
and  makes  use  of  wagons  with  good  springs  to 
prevent  jarring.  The  stems  must  not  be  broken 
off,  and  all  specimens  unavoidably  bruised  must  be 
placed  by  themselves.  And  no  good  squash  grower 
will  tolerate  many  bruised  specimens. 

After  being  harvested  the  squashes  may  be  piled 
for  a  few  days  either  in  the  field  where  they  were 
grown  or  outside  the  storehouse,  but  in  any  event 
it  is  well  to  have  a  platform  of  boards  under  them. 
Piling  them  up  outside  allows  them  to  dry  quickly, 
which  is  desirable.  When  they  are  finally  removed 
to  the  storage  shelves  it  is  well  to  sort  them  at 
the  same  time,  the  larger  specimens  being  placed 
on  the  lower  shelves  where  they  will  be  easy  to 
get  at.  The  walks  between  the  shelves  are  usually 


By  E.  I.  Farrington 

made  narrow  to  economize  space,  but  no  good  pur- 
pose is  served  unless  they  are  wide  enough  to  move 
about  in  comfortably.  And  the  shelves  should  not 
be  so  wide  that  all  parts  cannot  be  reached  readi- 
ly from  the  walks  on  one  side  or  another.  The 
first  shelf  should  be  three  feet  above  the  floor  and 
the  second  three  feet  above  that. 

There  is  always  some  danger  of  loss  from  decay 
or  speckling,  and  for  that  reason  the  wise  grower 
gets  rid  of  his  largest  and  best  squashes  first,  which 
is  the  reason  for  putting  them  in  the  most  ac- 
cessible place.  These  first  squashes  will  almost 
certainly  be  sold  by  weight,  too,  while  sales  in 
barrels  may  be  made  later  on.  Naturally  that  is 
the  best  arrangement  for  the  grower,  for  the  longer 
the  squashes  are  kept,  the  more  they  lose  in  weight. 
As  the  immature  specimens  may  be  spread  out  on 
the  shelves  after  the  larger  squashes  have  been 
sold,  their  chances  of  keeping  well  are  improved 
and  they  can  be  sold  to  good  advantage  late  in  the 
season  when  there  is  but  little  competition. 

Pumpkins  are  to  be  handled  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  squashes.  Of  course,  the  demand  for 
pumpkins  is  small,  on  the  whole,  but  in  some  sec- 
tions there  is  a  call  for  them.  Probably  the  sugar 
pumpkin  is  the  best  kind  to  grow.  Many  farmers 
grow  large  numbers  of  pumpkins  for  stock  feed- 
ing, Michigan  Mammoth  and  Large  Field  being 
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good  varieties.  These  pumpkins  will  keep  fairly 
well  if  stored  in  a  reasonably  warm  room  in  the 
barn.  Indeed,  storage  facilities  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  squashes  held  for  better  prices  can  usually 
be  provided  either  in  the  barn  or  in  the  house. 

Cabbages  are  rather  easier  to  handle  and  to  keep 
than  squashes  and  pumpkins,  for  they  are  not 
nearly  so  tender.  They  are  among  the  favorite 
vegetables  of  American  people  and  immense  num- 
bers are  grown  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  most  common  way  to  store  cabbages 
when  they  are  to  be  held  for  better  prices  is  to 
bury  them  in  shallow  trenches.  In  New  England 
they  are  sometimes  stored  in  celery  pits  and  in  a 
few  States,  as  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  special 
storage  houses  are  built. 

The  cabbage  is  a  robust  vegetable  and  is  not  in- 
jured by  a  little  frost.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
not  be  harvested  when  frozen  at  all,  or  when  wet. 
Moreover,  it  will  soon  decay  if  bruised  in  gather- 
ing or  storing.  Anybody  who  thinks  that  a  cabbage 
can  be  used  like  a  football  will  soon  learn  his 
mistake.  The  crop  is  best  left  in  the  ground  until 
cold  weather  arrives,  as  it  cannot  be  easily  kept  if 
gathered.  Sometimes  the  heads  get  overripe  and 
split  open,  but  this  trouble  can  be  prevented  to  a 
large  extent  by  going  thru  the  fields  and  bend- 
ing over  all  the  full-grown  heads  so  as  to  partly 
break  the  roots  or  by  partially  pulling  the  heads 
from  the  ground.  In  this  way  the  growth  is 
checked. 

When  cabbages  are  to  be  stored  in  the  ground 


until  the  spring  brings  prices  worth  waiting  for, 
a  strip  of  well  drained  ground  is  plowed  deeply 
and  a  trench  five  or  six  feet  wide  excavated.  Then 
the  cabbages  are  placed  head  down  in  this  trench 
and  close  together,  the  loose  and  decayed  leaves 
being  removed,  but  the  stumps  being  left.  Sometimes 
a  second  layer  is  placed  on  top  of  the  bottom  rows. 
Then  straw,  hay  or  seaweed  is  piled  over  the 
trench  and  two  or  three  inches  of  earth  added. 
Too  much  earth  at  the  beginning  is  likely  to  make 
the  cabbages  rot,  but  more  will  be  needed  as  the 
weather  grows  colder  until  the  covering  may  reach 
the  depth  of  a  foot. 

Cabbages  will  often  keep  several  months  in  a 
cool  cellar,  if  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to 
drop  below  32  degrees,  and  a  lighted  lantern  or 
two  will  frequently  give  all  the  extra  heat  needed. 
In  the  late  fall  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the 
windows  at  night  and  close  them  in  the  daytime, 
to  keep  the  cellar  sufficiently  cool.  A  storage 
house  for  cabbages  need  be  no  more  than  a  roughly 
constructed  building,  but  it  should  have  double 
walls  with  ventilators  in  the  roof  and  cold  air  in- 
lets at  the  bottom.  The  cabbages  are  best  arranged 
in  single  layers  on  shelves  similar  to  those  in  a 
squash  house,  but  much  closer  together.  When  the 
weather  gets  very  cold,  oil  stoves  can  be  used  to 
keep  the  temperature  up  to  32  degrees. 

Storing  celery  for  a  rising  market  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  This  is  not  an  easy  crop  to  handle, 
but  many  market  gardeners  find  it  worth  all  the 

trouble  it  gives  them, 
altho  I  know  of  one 
large  grower  who  lost 
much  of  his  profits  be- 
fore Christmas  last 
season  because  a  sud- 
den cold  snap  caught 
him  unawares.  Storing 
is  usually  begun  by  the 
middle  of  October.  The 
crop  is  plowed  out  and  if 
a  good  man  does  the  job 
not  a  bruise  will  be 
found.  Some  of  the 
earth  is  knocked  off  and 
loose  leaves  trimmed 
away,  after  which 
the  roots  are  placed  in 
piles  ready  for  the 
wagons.  They  need  to 
be  gotten  into  the  pit 
before  the  roots  dry  out, 
and  are  set  three  inches 
deep  in  rows  which  are 
three  or  four  inches 
apart,  the  plants  touch- 
ing. 

Pits  are  made  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  it  is  a 
common  plan  to  use  the 
boards  which  have  been 
used   for   banking  the 
early    celery,  placing 
them  so  as  to  form  a 
double     pitched  roof 
three  feet  high  at  the 
sides  and  seven  feet  at 
the    ridge.      A  2"x6" 
plank  will  make  a  satis- 
*       factory  ridge  and  must 
be  supported  every  five  or  six  feet  by  posts.  Boards 
along  the  side  and  at  the  ends  have  earth  banked 
against  them  and  leaves  or  strawy  manure  will  be 
needed  on  the  roof  if  the  crop  is  to  be  stored  until 
spring.    Ventilators  are  placed  every  ten  feet  on 
alternate  sides  of  the  roof  near  the  ridge  pole  and 
must  be  operated  with  skill. 

A  temperature  of  32  degrees  is  needed  and  the 
ventilators  must  be  depended  on  to  keep  it  down 
to  that  point.  Occasionally  a  very  cold  snap  pushes 
the  temperature  down  too  low  and  then  a  fire  must 
be  made  in  a  coal  stove  usually  provided  when 
celery  is  to  be  kept  a  long  time.  Some  growers  do 
not  try  to  carry  celery  later  than  the  Christmas 
holidays,  while  others  hold  it  until  spring.  I  know 
of  one  man  who  stores  100,000  plants,  according  to 
report,  and  has  a  house  or  pit  100  feet  long.  When 
summer  comes  this  house  is  all  pulled  down;  but 
other  growers  have  permanent  framework,  only  re- 
moving the  boards. 


Several  fruit  trees  and  some  shade  trees  are 
attacked  by  the  yellow-necked  apple  caterpillar, 
which  appears  in  early  summer  and  will  soon 
pass  into  the  ground  for  the  winter.  Apple,  pear, 
peach  and  cherry  trees  commonly  suffer,  but  often 
oak.  beech  and  chestnut  trees  are  stripped  ol  WMt 
leaves  by  this  pest.  Young  orchards  are  in  u  ed 
most..  Entomologists  ^commend  spraying  trees 
with  three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  or  a 
nound  and  a  half  of  powder,  in  fift>  gallons  oi 
water  at  soon  as  the  caterpillars  are  observed. 
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Business  Items  for  Busy  Farmers 

Each  One  Will  Find  Something  of  Interest  or  Value  to  Him  Here 


Handy  Helps 


THE  dinner  bell  is  a  farm  fundamental.  For 
years  it  has  been  used  to  call  the  farm  hands 
from  the  distant  fields  to  the  midday  or 
evening  meals.  On  other  occasions  when  it  was 
necessary  to  signal  the  men  working  in  the  far 
fields  that  they  were  wanted  at  the  house,  the 
dinner  bell  has  been  of  value.  However,  in  many 
localities  the  local  farmers  all  employ  the  same 
size,  tone,  and  make  of  bell.  The  similarity  be- 
tween the  bells  often  leads  to  complications,  par- 
ticularly in  sections  where  the  farms  are  rather 
small,  which  signifies  that  the  farm  homes  are  lo- 
cated closer  together.  Even  where  bells  of  differ- 
ent tone  are  used  such  difficulties  often  arise. 

One  farmer  has  overcome  this  trouble  by  the  use 
of  a  small  fog  horn  with  which  to  signal  his  hands 
that  are  working  in  the  fields.  The  horn  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  comjnunity,  and  it  is 
distinctive  of  the  farm  on  which  it  is  owned.  A 
woman  can  easily  operate  the  horn,  the  blast  will 
penetrate  over  a  radius  of  several  miles.  This 
farmer  has  devised  a  series  of  signals  on  the  horn 
— for  instance,  one  blast  signifies  the  time  for 
knocking  off  work,  either  at  noon  or  in  the  evening. 
Two  blasts  mean  that  there  is  a  fire  among  the 
home  buildings  and  instantly  call  all  the  hands 
from  the  fields  to  the  farmstead.  Three  blasts  sig- 
nify that  there  is  a  telephone  or  telegraph  message 
at  the  house  for  the  owner  of  the  place.  Other 
combinations  of  toots  on' the  horn  are  likewise  used 
to  designate  each  field  hand  if  he  is  wanted  imme- 
diately at  the  house.  For  example,  a  long  blast 
and  a  short  one  mean  that  Jim  Smith  must  hurry 
to  the  central  buildings  on  the  farm.  In  the  same 
way  two  long  blasts  and  a  short  one  are  the  signal 
for  Billy  Jones  to  come  to  the  house. 

On  this  farm  the  fog  horn  has  proved  of  special 
value  as  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
bell  which  is  so  commonly  used.  The  horn  is  a 
miniature  and  condensed  wireless  system  which 
makes  for  the  simplification  of  farm  signals.  A 
good  fog  horn  retails  at  about  $14  or  $15.  It  would 
pay  many  farmers  to  use  such  a  practical  appli- 
ance. Where  several  countrymen  in  the  same  sec- 
tion use  fog  horns  they  can  avoid  conflicts  in  sig- 
nals by  the  use  of  horns  of  different 'tone  or  else 
they  can  compare  their  systems  of  signals  and 
arrange  them  so  that  they  do  not  conflict. 

Another  sensible  appliance  on  this  same  farm 
was  a  fire  extinguisher 
which  was  located  in 
an  accessible  position 
in  the  front  hall  of  the 
house.  This  extin- 
guisher cost  about  $15 
and  affords  adequate 
protection  for  the  farm 
home  against  a  small 
blaze  that  might  occur 
when  all  of  the  men 
were  at  work  some  dis- 
tance from  the  home. 
The  extinguisher  is 
simple  of  operation  and 
light  in  weight,  so  that 
any  woman  could  han- 
dle it  and  easily  con- 
trol what  otherwise 
might  develop  into  a 
highly  destructive  con- 
flagration. The  average 
farmer  equips  the  ex- 
terior of  his  barn  or 
house  with  lightning 
rods— why  should  he 
not  provide  practical 
and  efficient  fire  extin- 
guishers with  which  to 
combat  flames  in  the  in- 
terior of  his  buildings? 

There  are  several 
good  fire  extinguishers 
on  the  market.  One  of 
them  contains  a  liquid 
solution  which  has  to 
be  replenished  once  a 
year.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  invert  the  ex- 
tinguisher and  open  a 
pet  cock  and  a  chemi- 
cal solution  under  a 
pressure  of  350  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  may 
be  sprayed  over  the 
flames.  One  or  two  fire 
extinguishers  on  the 
farmstead  furnish  the 
best  kind  of  fire  insur- 
ance. There  are  two 
other  instruments  that 
also  should  be  found  in 


every  progressive  farm  home — an  accurate  and 
serviceable  thermometer  and  an  efficient  and  de- 
pendable barometer.  These  two  helps  to  better 
farm  crops  are  inexpensive.  They  merit  considera- 
tion and  use  on  every  American  farm.  The  farmer 
who  intelligently  interprets  their  daily  messages 
can,  to  a  certain  extent,  forecast  crops. — G.  H.  D. 

Getting  Organized 

HERE  there  is  a  will  there  is  some  way,  is 
lsually  true.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  always  the  case.  Several  farm 
lads  were  not  able  to  enter  the  agricultural  courses 
of  the  State  College,  and  yet  they  knew  that  there 
was  a  big  advantage  for  them  to  study  agricultural 
topics  in  a  body  rather  than  at  home  alone. 

So  as  a  result  of  this  want  that  they  held  within 
themselves,  coupled  with  an  enterprising  secretary 
of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  whose  desires  to  make  his 
organization  useful  kept  him  continually  on  the 
lookout  for  new  uses  for  the  building,  they  organ- 
ized the  Farm  Boys'  Class.  The  cost  to  any  non- 
member  of  the  "Y"  was  $5.  This  was  the  regular 
fee  for  a  membership  in"  the  "Y,"  so  nobody  was 
out  anything  in  reality  for  the  agricultural  lec- 
tures. 

For  the  first  meeting  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  town  was  called  in  to  organize 
things.  He  came  with  an  outline  of  several  lines 
of  work,  and  determined  by  questioning  each  one 
privately  just  what  lines  of  farming  they  were 
interested  in,  a  choice  being  given  among  wheat 
farming,  corn,  mixed,  vegetable,  and  small  fruits. 
Other  lines  were  not  touched  because  of  the  kind 
of  soil  in  the  locality.  Of  these  general  lines  the 
particular  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable  or  corn  or 
wheat  was  determined.  Some  raised  onions  as  a 
specialty,  others  tomatoes,  and  so  on. 

Then  while  the  week  was  passing  this  school  man 
and  the  secretary  secured  farmers,  ornithologists, 
doctors,  implement  dealers,  veterinarians,  and  fruit 
growers  to  give  a  lecture  each  week.  By  this  sys- 
tem there  was  a  class  each  week  which  met  Thurs- 
day night,  and  one  lecture  by  each  of  these  men. 
This  did  not  make  a  burden  for  any  of  them  to 
carry — they  were  not  paid,  of  course- — and  by  mak- 
ing out  the  schedule  at  once  they  were  allowed 
plenty  of  time  to  get  a  talk  ready  with  meat  in  it. 

The  enrollment  was  close  to  twenty  and  the  at- 
tendance both  more  and  less  than  that.   There  were 


no  books  used,  but  discussions  were  allowed  and 
always  held  after  the  lectures,  so  that  the  meetings 
usually  lasted  as  long  again  as  the  lecture. 

Why  couldn't  such  a  class  be  organized  in  your 
community?  How  about  the  schoolhouse,  is  there 
a  leader  there?  If  the  teacher  is  a  man,  or  even 
some  sort  of  woman,  why  not  show  her  or  him 
this  article  and  let  the  germs  multiply  by  you  and 
your  neighbors'  incubation?  Maybe  it  would  be 
hard  to  cover  all  the  topics  covered  in  this  class, 
but  you  would  have  the  advantage  of  having  only 
the  farmers  who  have  one  line  of  work  to  get  their 
living  from.  Suppose  that  the  class  met  one  or 
two  nights  a  week  and  the  committee  on  programs 
would  arrange  for  one  farmer  or  farmer  boy  to 
read  a  paper  on  corn,  another  on  wheat,  and  so  on. 
Each  would  very  likely  have  some  hint  or  sugges- 
tion about  the  way  they  put  the  crop  in,  looked 
after  it  and  harvested  it,  and  maybe  a  worth  while 
suggestion  regarding  the  sale  of  the  crop.  These 
"are  only  a  few  suggestions,  but  any  one  will  think 
of  many  more  if  he  is  interested. 

I  might  suggest  that  if  your  Statexis  running  the 
correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  for  the  farm 
boys  and  girls,  maybe  they  would  be  a  help  for 
such  a  farming  class. — R.  E.  R. 

0 

Farmers'  Clubs  Are  Making  Good 

THOUSANDS  of  Wisconsin  farmers  are  finding 
that  a  farmers'  club  in  their  community 
means  dollars  in  their  pockets.  Have  they 
seed  corn  to  sell?  Very  likely  the  man  from  the 
other  side  of  the  township,  whom  they  will  see  at 
the  club  meeting,  will  want  to  buy. 

Is  some  crop  not  so  successful  as  they  would 
like  or  is  there  some  problem  in  connection  with 
the  management  of  their  stock?  A  practical  dis- 
cussion by  practical  men  on  these  subjects  will 
take  place  at  the  club  meetings  next  winter,  and 
the  whole  matter  will  likely  be  cleared  up. 

A  men's  club  in  Wood  County  was  formed  be- 
cause the  men  felt  that  they  were  not  getting 
enough  money  out  of  their  farms.  A  year  of  work- 
ing together  has  convinced  them  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  get  along  without  the  club  meetings,  be- 
cause these  give  them  an  opportunity  to  profit  by 
each  other's  experiences.  Incidentally,  they  find 
other  ways  in  which  they  are  able  to  cooperate  for 
their  mutual  benefit. 

Along  the  same  line  is  the  story  of  a  club  which 
has  talked  silos  until 
the  community  has 
come  to  have  a  thoro 
understanding  of  the 
use  and  value  of  the 
silo.  Directly  and  in- 
directly, that  club  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  erec- 
tion of  scores  of  silos 
and  more  money  in  the 
pockets  of  dairymen. 

From  the  far  north- 
ern'part  of  the  State  a 
little  community  scarce- 
ly three  years  old  sends 
the  story  of  how,  thru 
their  community  club, 
they  have  been  able  to 
help  each  other,  to  save 
each  other  money,  to 
cooperate  in  improving 
their  livestock  and  to 
keep  the  interests  of 
their  young  people 
where  they  will  do  the 
most  good  for  the  home 
community  and  their 
own  homes. 

Even  on  the  rich 
farming  lands  of  the 
southern  part  of  the 
State  the  Farmers'  Club 
has  found  a  place  and 
there  it  is  making 
farming  more  profit- 
able, not  only  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  also 
in  genuine  satisfaction 
to  both  young  and  old. 


ir  Vou  \n-  Planning  to  it ■■  i  1<I  a  Parm  1 1 •>•>>•- ,  Mnke  It  <  omniete  by  Including  in  lour  Plana  Space  for 
mi  Office.  Bach  n  Hoom  In  tin-  Kurm  Home  Should  He  Considered  ill  ore  mm  n  Neceanity  Tlinn  as  a 
I.iixur.v.  Ifon  Should  Have  1'luee  In  Whleh  to  Look  Over  nud  Take  Care  of  Your  Mnil,  to  Kile  Your 
HuMlneMM  Documents,  to  Keep  Your  tcrtcnltural  Papera  mid  llookx,  nud  to  Reeelve  Your  IluftlueK*  Call- 
er*,   livery  Parm  Home  Is  Supplied  W  ith  .->  Room  In  Whleh  to  Keeelve  Soelnl  GueMtn;  Why  Not  One  for 

Bualnean  Gueataf 


A  Legal  Fence 

THE  following  is 
a  lawful  fence  in 
the  State  of  Col- 
orado: Post  and  board 
fences,  made  of  sound 
posts,  not  less  than 
five  inches  in  diameter, 
set  substantially  in  the 
ground,  not  more  than 
eight  feet  apart,  with 
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three  boards  of  one-inch  lumber,  eight  inches  wide, 
and  not  more  than  eight  inches  apart;  or  four 
boards,  one  inch  thick  and  six  inches  wide,  and  not 
more  than  six  inches  apart,  securely  fastened  with 
nails  or  otherwise.  A  three-pole  fence,  with  sound 
poles  not  less  than  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
small  end,  with  post  as  above,  one  at  each  end  and 
one  in  center,  or  near  the  center,  of  each  panel.  A 
fence  of  three  barbed  wires,  with  posts  not  more 
than  sixty  feet  apart,  with  stays  between  not  more 
than  ten  feet  apart;  or  three  barbed  wires  with 
posts  not  more  than  thirty-three  feet  apart,  with 
one  stay  midway  between;  or  two  barbed  wires 
with  pole  at  top,  not  less  than  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, wired  at  each  end  to  posts,  the  posts  not  to  be 
over  eight  feet  apart;  or  four  plain  wires,  with 
posts  not  less  than  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  not 
over  fifty  feet  apart,  with  stays  between,  not  over 
ten  feet  apart.  Provided,  that  any  division  or  road 
fence  made  of  wires  shall  be  deemed  unlawful  that 
contains  a  less  number  of  wires,  posts  and  stays 
than  above  described.  All  other  fences  made  of 
boards,  rails,  poles,  wires,  stone  or  hedge  plants, 
or  other  material  which  shall  be  as  strong  and  as 
well  calculated  to  protect  inclosures  as  those  above 
described,  shall  be  considered  lawful  fences;  and 
said  plain  wires,  as  described  in  this  section,  shall 
not  be  less  than  number  nine,  and  all  wires  shall 
be  properly  stretched. 

Don't  Burn  Trash 

THE  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  trash  and  crop 
remains  is  by  fire.  This  is  also  the  easiest 
means  of  destroying  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
Soils  need  the  organic  matter  which  this  rubbish 
will  supply.  In  most  cases  this  material  will  not 
increase  the  fertility  when  it  is  returned  to  the 
soil  on  which  it  grew.  It  will  merely  tend  to  main- 
tain that  fertility.  If  it  is  burned,  most  of  the  plant 
food  will  be  lost  and  the  farmer  will  have  nothing 
but  poor  land  to  show  for  the  crop  which  produced 
the  material. 
Here  is  another  important  office  of  the  organic 


matter:  This  material  furnishes  food  upon  which 
the  beneficial  soil  organisms  live.  They  not  only 
break  down  the  organic  matter  in  their  feeding 
processes,  but  they  aid  materially  in  liberating 
other  plant  foods  from  the  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  the  soil.  Organic  matter  is  necessary  to 
these  reducing  processes. 

Merchants,  Notice 

RECENTLY  a  merchant  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  hap- 
pened to  see  a  farmer  receive  a  box  at  the 
depot  and  noticed  that  it  was  from  a  mail 
order  house.  He  also  noticed  that  the  goods  were 
right  in  his  line  and  the  same  as  he  had  carried 
for  years.  He  immediately  approached  the  farmer 
and  said: 

"I  could  have  sold  you  the  goods  you  have  here 
for  less  money  than  the  Chicago  house  and  saved 
you  the  freight." 

"Then  why  don't  you  do  so?"  said  the  farmer.  "I 
have  taken  the  local  paper  a  year  and  have  not  seen 
a  line  about  you  selling  these  or  any  other  goods. 
This  mail  order  house  sends  advertising  matter  to 
me  asking  for  my  trade,  and  they  get  it.  If  you 
have  any  bargains,  why  don't  you  put  them  in  the 
paper  so  we  can  see  what  they  are?" 

Don't  Import  Meats 

MORE  than  50  per  cent  of  the  meat  consumed 
in  Florida  is  imported  from  other  States, 
according  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Logan,  Veterinary 
Field  Agent  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  is  stationed  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  This  is  a  reflection  on  somebody's  thrift, 
and  it  is  not  the  grocers'  and  butchers'. 

Certainly  a  State  well  adapted  to  meat  produc- 
tion should  produce  at  least  what  is  consumed  by 
its  people.  No  'State  can  grow  a  greater  variety 
of  crops  for  animal  production  than  Florida.  Pas- 
tures make  cheap  meat  and  pastures  can  be  had  all 
year.  The  cost  of  wintering  animals  is  lower  than 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  both  on  account  of  the 


cheap  feed  and  on  account  of  the  mild  winters. 
With  these  advantages,  and  the  added  advantage 
of  freight  rates  from  the  North,  the  most  timid 
farmer  should  not  hesitate  to  grow  livestock. 

Owing  to  the  mild  winters  meat  is  hard  to  keep. 
As  soon  as  a  cool  spell  comes,  everybody  kills  hogs. 
The  result  is  a  glutted  market.  The  farmer  must 
sell  his  carcasses  at  a  reduced  price.  Naturally, 
he  is  disgusted  with  production.  A  little  later  he 
buys  meat  for  double  the  price  he  sold  his  own. 

Doctor  Logan  recommends  local  storage  plants. 
Animals  could  then  be  slaughtered  and  placed  in 
storage  until  the  market  assumed  normal  condi- 
tions. If  necessary,  the  plant  could  issue  part  pay- 
ment on  the  carcasses  to  farmers  who  had  to  have 
cash.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  sell  in  compe- 
tition with  packinghouses.  The  operations  of  the 
storage  plant  should  be  confined  to  the  local  field. 
Later,  curing  equipment  could  be  added  if  condi- 
tions justified. 

Value  of  Leadership 

MANY  agricultural  plans  are  like  sky  rockets. 
They  make  a  fuss  going  up,  blow  up  with 
a  few  stars  and  descend  like  the  stick. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  few  men  will  make  a 
continued  effort.  They  will  get  up  a  little  scheme, 
but  at  the  first  discouragement  their  energy  wanes 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  their  activity. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  energy  is  wasted. 
Public  opinion  is  being  formed  where  progressive 
efforts  are  being  made,  and  so  long  as  something 
is  being  done,  whether  it  is  much  or  little,  the  men 
attempting  it  deserve  credit. 

Local  leadership  is  the  weakest  spot  in  this  work. 
Somebody  must  take  the  initiative,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  one  man  should  undertake  the  whole 
thing.  In  every  community  there  are  bankers, 
merchants,  commercial  clubs,  produce  dealers  and 
public  leaders  of  various  kinds  who  can  unite  their 
efforts  on  a  few  specific  things,  and  after  success- 
Continued  on  Page  973 
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(Continued  From  Last  Issue) 

NOW  there  is  a  certain  man  named  Judson 
King  who  lives  on  the  edge  of  a  high  mesa 
in  a  Western  State.  Which  State?  It 
doesn't  matter — Idaho  or  Colorado,  Utah  or  Wyom- 
ing, New  Mexico,  Oregon  or  California.  Judson 
had  been  a  carpenter  in  the  city  of  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
until  stricken  with  the  "back-to-the-land"  fever. 
Three  years  ago,  he  invested  the  savings  of  a  life- 
time and  turned  farmer  on  a  forty-acre  tract  of  a 
new  irrigation  project. 

When  the  King  family  reached  their  "little  gray 
home  in  the  West"  there  were  many 
things  that  they  didn't  know.  Times 
had  certainly  changed  between  the 
advent  of  the  first  settlers  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Kings.  Judson's  land, 
with  irrigation  rights  and  facilities, 
uncleared,  cost  him  $100  per  acre. 
He  was  later  to  learn  that  clearing, 
grubbing  and  leveling  for  cultivation 
would  cost  an  additional  $50  for. 
each  acre  made  ready  for  the  plow. 

While  a  fine  judge  of  buildings, 
Judson  King  knew  little  of  livestock, 
and  without  a  blush  paid  $90  for  a 
cow  worth  only  $40.  He  was  also 
cheated  unmercifully  when  he 
bought  work  stock.  Without  expert 
guidance,  he  made  mistakes  in  his 
buying  of  farm  tools,  and  also  in  his 
methods  of  breaking  the  land  and  in 
watering  his  crops.  So  many  unex- 
pected expenses  turned  up  that,  in 
a  short  time,  Judson's  original  funds 
were  exhausted. 

He  now  turned  to  the  local  bank, 
which  had  given  him  the  "glad  hand" 
when  he  was  a  depositor.  On  the 
bright  morning  when  he  showed  up 
at  the  bank  there  was  quite  a  drop 
of  temperature  between  the  deposit 
teller's  window  and  the  cashier's 
desk.  The  cashier  received  him  with 
a  cold  "What-can-I-do-for-you?"  air  while  our 
farmer  explained  his  needs.  Then  it  was  that  he 
learned  bow  high  in  price,  and  how  scarce  at  that, 
is  money  for  farmers — with  little  gray  homes  in 
the  West. 

A  settler  like  Judson  King,  who  has  passed  into 
the  plane  of  a  mortgaged  farm  owner,  to  succeed 
should  have  assistance  in  getting  over  the  waste 
places  of  his  farming  career.  He  needs  advice  in 
farm  practice,  aid  in  selling  his  crops  and  financial 
backing  at  low  interest  rates.  It  will  be  of  value 
if  he  has  facilities  for  cooperative  purchase  of  his 
farm  supplies.  But  it  seems  clear  that,  as  home- 
steading  Is  now  conducted,  our  mesa  friend  will 
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have  to  rustle  for  himself.  It  may  require  a  dec- 
ade for  his  county  to  secure  the  County  Agent  sys- 
tem. The  cooperative  movement  has  not  had  be- 
hind it  the  necessary  organizing  agencies  to  carry 
it  to  Judson's  neighborhood.  High  interest  rates 
and  difficulties  as  to  time  handicap  farmers  almost 
everywhere  in  the  making  of  loans.    So  after  three 
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Homes  Such  as  Thin  Would  Soon  Disappear  From  Our 

years,  altho  he  has  cut  his  eyeteeth  in  farming, 
Judson,  realizing  the  odds  against  him,  seriously 
considers  giving  up  his  venture  and  returning  to 
his  trade  of  a  carpenter — in  Waterloo. 

But  if  Judson  King  were  an  Irish  farmer  on  the 
rocky  coast  of  County  Donegal,  the  government 
would  take  instruction  to  his  very  door  and  lend 
him  money  if  need  be.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization Society  would  help  him  form  a  coopera- 
tive association  to  sell  his  produce  and  purchase 
his  supplies.  Happy  Dermod  Ryan  of  County  Ros- 
common! Happy  Patrick  Cooney  of  Mayo-way! 
These  Irishmen  are  looked  after  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  et  al,  and  their  troubles  will  be 


untangled  until  they  lodge  themselves  in  the  house 
of  self-help.  But  the  Judson  Kings  and  their  fel- 
low settlers  of  America  must  continue  to  rustle  for 
themselves. 

Some  may  affirm  that  "rustling"  is  good  for  Jud- 
son. It  is  an  age-worn  fallacy,  like  the  theory  of 
young  men  sowing  wild  oats.  Both  theories  involve 
too  much  wastage  of  individual  forces  and  too  great 
a  cost  to  the  social  body.  Out  of  the  black  prairies 
of  Texas,  when  farms  were  still  being  carved  from 
virgin  pastures,  as  a  boy  I  heard  the  farmers  say 
that  land  settlement  was  a  "root-hog-or-die"  propo- 
sition for  them.  The  phrase  is 
coarse,  but  with  a  brutal  frankness 
it  strips  naked  the  weak  policy  of 
our  people  in  settling  the  land. 

No  such  line  of  action  is  in  force 
for  the  sugar  trust,  or  the  shipping 
combine;  and  no  one  has  broached 
it  for  the  host  of  "war'  babies"  we 
are  to  nurse  and  coddle  among  our 
industries.  Nor  should  so  unworthy 
a  system  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
the  organization  of  the  new  agricul- 
ture. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Parlia- 
ment destroyed  the  doctrine  of  "root- 
hog-or-die"  as  it  then  applied  to  the 
people  in  the  congested  districts  of 
western  Ireland.  The  soil  iix  these 
parts  was  poor  and  badly  drained. 
Often  holdings  were  too  small  and 
scattered;  a  farmer  might  be  tenant 
of  thirty  bits  of  land,  scattered  over 
a  mile  area,  and  yet  not  have  over 
fifteen  acres.  Too  many  people  were 
drawing  sustenance  from  the  earth 
for  the  earth  to  sustain  them,  so 
many  had  to  go  each  spring  across 
the  water  to  England  or  to  Scotland 
to  labor  in  the  harvest  fields. 

Yet,  flaunted  in  the  faces  of  these 
poverty-stricken  peoples  were  huge 
deer  forests  and  parks  consecrated 
to  pleasure  and  sport!  Each  year  the  population 
was  getting  more  wrongly  adjusted  and  each  year 
high  rents,  excessive  credit  prices  and  bad  health 
weighted  them  down  until  in  truth  they  were  a 
submerged  population,  unable  to  rise  by  any  power 
that  was  in  them. 

To  hoist  these  people  to  the  level  of  self-help, 
Parliament    inaugurated    a   great    social  Bcneme. 

Continued  on  Page  971 
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Laying  Next  Year's  Foundation' 

MOST  of  us  will  need  new  breeding  stock  in 
our  hog  herds  next  spring.  Now  is  the  time 
to  attend  to  the  important  matter  of  se- 
lecting that  stock.  Gilts  for  breeding  purposes 
should  receive  different  feed  and  care  from  those 
gilts  and  barrows  which  are  being  fattened  for 
shipment  as  fat  hogs.  If  they  do  not  receive  it  they 
will  not  produce  as  many  or  as  healthy  pigs  in  the 
spring  as  they  would  if  they  had  received  this  dif- 
ferent feed  and  care.  It  is  the  basic  principle  in- 
volved, rather  than  the  details  of  just  what  that 
feed  should  be,  that  we  want  to  lay  special  stress  on 
at  that  time. 

Some  have  already  begun  to  fatten  their  spring 
pigs  for  market,  others  are  planning  to  do  so  in 
the  near  future.  If  the  breeders  have  not  yet  been 
sorted  from  among  the  feeders  they  should  be  sort- 
ed out  at  once  and  the  different  diets  commenced. 
And  that  sorting  is  a  very  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  degree  of  success  which  one  will  at- 
tain with  his  hog  operations  next  year. 

In  the  first  place,  do  not  consider  a  young  sow 
pig  under  any  circumstances  at  all  as  a  candi- 
date for  your  breeding  herd  unless  she  herself  was 
from  a  large  litter  of  healthy  hogs.  The  first  cost 
of  next  spring's  crop  of  little  pigs  will  equal  the 
total  cost  of  producing  and  maintaining  the  sows 
and  the  boar  which  produce  them.  A  sow  which 
produces  only  four  pigs  in  a  litter  costs  just  as 
much  as  one  which  produces  twelve,  and  therefore 
each  of  her  pigs  has  cost  you  just  three  times  as 
much  as  has  each  of  those  from  the  latter  sow. 
The  chances  that  a  young  sow  from  a  small  lit- 
ter will  produce  a  large  one  of  her  own  are  much 
smaller  than  for  a  young  sow  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual quality  from  a  large  litter.  In  choosing  her, 
consider  first  her  mother  and  her  mates;  then  is 
plenty  of  time  to  consider  her  own  individual  char- 
acteristics of  size,  color,  conformation  and  trueness 
to  the  breed-type  of  the  breed  to  which  she  be- 
longs. The  time  spent  now  in  sorting  out  breed- 
ers on  this  basis  will  mean  many  dollars  in  next 
year's  hog  business. 

A  Lesson  From  Adversity 

ADVERSITY  is  often  the  mother  of  much  wis- 
dom. That  is,  she  can  be  if  we  will  but  "take 
home  to  ourselves"  the  lessons  which  are  to 
be  had  from  adversity.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  the  recent  plague  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
which  we  are  so  rapidly  forgetting.  From  it  we 
learned  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  fighting  any 
great  livestock  disease  where  private  individuals, 
State  and  Federal  authorities  work  together  har- 
moniously to  accomplish  a  great  end  which  is  de- 
sirable to  all  concerned.  From  that  experience  we 
can  learn  a  good  lesson  to  guide  us  in  fighting  hog 
cholera  if  we  will  but  let  it  filter  into  our  conscious- 
ness and  apply  it. 

Cholera  is  a  communicable  or  a  contagious  dis- 
ease. By  various  methods  it  is  carried  from  one 
farm  to  another,  from  one  hog  yard  to  another. 
And  wherever  it  goes  it  scatters  loss  and  destruc- 
tion in  its  path.  Because  it  is  a  communicable  dis- 
ease which  travelB  readily  and  rapidly,  fighting  it 
is  a  community  as  well  as  an  individual  task.  It 
is  an  individual  problem  in  so  far  as  curing  an  in- 
fected herd  is  concerned.  It  is  a  community  prob- 
lem as  regards  the  prevention  of  its  spread  from 
one  herd  to  another.  It  is  both  an  individual  and 
a  community  problem  to  keep  it  from  getting  into 
a  community  in  the  first  place. 

All  the  members  of  every  community  where  hogs 
are  grown  should  band  themselves  together  into  a 
strong  unity  to  prevent  the  disease  from  coming 
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into  their  neighborhood.  As  a  community  and  as 
individuals  they  should  take  every  precaution  pos- 
sible to  prevent  infection  from  being  brought  onto 
their  own  farms  or  from  being  carried,  along  their 
roadways.  They  should  organize  a  cooperative 
immunizing  association  and  have  every  hog  of 
every  member  given  the  simultaneous  serum-virus 
treatment  by  a  competent  veterinarian.  If  the  dis- 
ease should  appear  on  any  place  all  should  act  as 
tho  an  official  quarantine  had  been  declared,  as  in 
the  case  of  foot-and-mouth. 

There  are  communities  which  are  known  to  have 
used  this  method  and  have  absolutely  kept  it  out 
for  one  or  more  years,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  these  same  communities  have  been  overrun 
by  the  disease  in  former  years.  If  every  communi- 
ty in  the  country  were  to  apply  the  foot-and-mouth 
methods  in  a  modified  form  to  hog  cholera  three 
years  would  see  it  entirely  eradicated  from  the  en- 
tire nation. 

The  Tie  That  Binds 

BLESSED  be  the  tie  which  binds  the  boy  and 
the  girl  to  the  farm;  the  older  a  father  or  a 
mother  grows  the  more  they  are  inclined  to 
bless  that  tie  if  it  has  succeeded  in  holding  fast. 
And  if  the  boy  and  the  girl  have  in  them  the  stuff 
which  makes  successful  farmers  and  farmers' 
wives  they  too  will  bless  that  tie  the  longer  it 
holds.  The  thing  which  is  bothering  many  parents 
these  years  is  just  how  to  do  a  good  job  of  mak- 
ing that  tie.  Here  are  some  ideas  along  that  line 
which  grow  out  of  considerable  thought  and  ob- 
servation given  to  the  subject: 

No  boys  or  girls,  no  men  or  women,  are  going  to 
stick  long  to  jobs  in  which  they  have  no  interest. 
That  interest  must  be  something  more  than  mental, 
it  must  also  be  financial,  if  it  is  going  to  be  the  tie 
which  binds.  They  must  have  tangible  proof  that 
they  are  getting  something  out  of  their  work.  When 
boys  or  girls  reach  the  age  when  they  begin  to 
want  and  need  money  for  their  own  personal  use 
they  will  finally  leave  home  to  get  it  if  they  are 
not  getting  it  at  home.  And  right  there  is  at  least 
one  good  place  to  make  that  tie,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  it  will  prove  to  be  the  tie  which 
binds. 

Give  them  a  financial  interest  in  the  business  in 
which  they  are  an  important  factor.  Some  even- 
ing this  fall  or  winter  call  the  whole  family  to- 
gether and  go  into  executive  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  business  partnership.  Go  over 
your  business  of  the  past  few  years  and  figure  up 
what  your  average  net  income  has  been.  Agree 
on  what  percentage  of  that  income  each  member  of 
the  family  should  have  as  their  very  own  to  do  with 
as  they  wish.  Agree  on  a  certain  sum  which  shall 
be  available  each  month  as  a  cash  advance  against 
that  percentage  of  the  profits,  so  they  can  have 
spending  money  while  the  work  is  progressing. 
Then  as  the  days  and  weeks  come  and  go  talk  over 
the  plans  for  the  work  with  all  the  members  of  the 
new  firm  you  have  formed.  Dollars  to  doughnuts, 
when  you  are  thru  you  will  have  formed  the  tie 
which  binds. 

A  Business  Asset 

OF  NO  mean  importance,  of  no  small  advan- 
tage to  one  even  in  conducting  a  small  farm 
business,  is  an  open  account  at  the  local 
bank.  The  days  of  doing  business  on  a  barter  and 
trade  basis  are  days  of  history  for  this  country. 
The  days  of  doing  business  thru  the  actual  ex- 
change of  money  are  fast  joining  them  in  the  case 
of  the  bulk  of  transactions.  The  sooner  they  do 
become  days  of  memory  the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  concerned.  Whereas  money  was  one  time  the 
means  of  exchange  of  property,  it  is  now  fast  be- 
coming only  the  basis  on  which  exchange  is  made. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  this,  and  here  is  one  of 
them: 

If  John  Jones  buys  a  horse  from  Sam  Smith  and 
pays  him  with  bills  or  coins  there  is  no  written 
record  of  Smith  having  received  from  Jones  the 
value  of  the  horse.  But  if  Jones  hands  Smith  a 
check  on  his  open  account  at  some  bank  as  pay- 
ment for  that  horse  then  Smith  must  sign  or  in- 
dorse that  check  before  he  can  get  the  money,  or 
can  have  credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank  trans- 
ferred from  Jones  to  himself.  When  Jones  re- 
ceives that  indorsed  and  canceled  check  from  the 
bank  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  has  noncontest- 
able proof  that  Smith  received  from  him  that 
amount  of  money.  If,  when  he  made  out  that 
check,  he  had  written  on  the  face  of  it  that  it  was 
in  payment  for  one  horse  then  it  is  further  proof 
that  the  horse  has  been  paid  for. 

Thus  paying  bills  and  paying  for  purchases  by 
means  of  bank  checks  is  as  much  a  payment  as  is 
handing  over  the  real  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
acceptance  of  the  payment  by  indorsing  the  check 
gives  a  record  of  the  transaction.  At  the  same  time 
a  check  without  some  one's  signature  is  not  worth 
anything;  if  one  loses  his  check  book  it  is  not  a  real 
loss  such  as  is  the  loss  of  a  pocketbook.  Two  ways 
in  which  payment  by  check  is  a  much  safer  prac- 
tice than  is  payment  with  money. 

Furthermore,  if  one  is  handling  money  thru  a 


bank  rather  than  from  a  pocket  or  an  old  sock,  the 
banker  is  in  position  to  know  far  more  about  the 
nature  and  the  character  of  the  man's  business.  If 
such  a  man  ever  has  occasion  to  ask  the  banker  for 
a  loan  for  some  purpose,  the  banker  is  far  better 
able  to  judge  whether  or  not  he  needs  or  is  worthy 
of  such  a  loan — there  is  more  chance  of  his  gotting 
it  than  if  he  did  not  handle  his  money  thru  that 
bank.  If  he  wants  favors  from  the  storekeepers 
he  is  more  apt  to  get  it  than  is  the  man  who  does 
not  do  his  business  in  this  way. 

The  bank  method  of  doing  business  is  no  more 
trouble  or  inconvenience  than  is  the  money  method. 
It  is  safer,  is  more  businesslike,  is  batter  in  all  re- 
spects, and  at  the  same  time  it  improves  one's  busi- 
ness standing  and  credit  in  his  community. 

Value  of  a  Town 

DO  NOT  overlook  the  value  which  your  nearest 
town  has  to  you.  It  is  greater  than  most  of 
us  think,  if  we  ever  stop  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  The  life  on  a  farm  far  from  a  town, 
or  near  a  poor  town,  is  far  less  desirable  than  is 
life  on  a  farm  which  lies  near  to  a  good  live  town. 
The  cost  of  conducting  the  business  on  a  farm  near 
a  good  live  town  is  considerably  less  than  it  is  far 
from  a  town  of  any  kind  or  near  a  good-for-noth- 
ing, dead  town.  The  man  who  has  tried  both  meth- 
ods knows  this  better  than  does  any  one  else. 

But  here  is  a  fact  which  we  all  too  often  overlook. 
We  ourselves  are  very  largely  responsible  for  the 
character  of  that  town.  The  town  nearest  us 
should  be  more  important  to  us  than  one  farther 
away.  Then  we  should  help  make  it  a  good  town 
by  doing  our  trading  there  rather  than  at  some 
more  distant  town  which  we  may  think  is,  for  the 
time  being,  a  better  trading  point.  We  should  do 
our  part  to  make  the  roads  leading  past  our  farm 
to  that  nearest  town  such  roads  as  will  be  in  good 
passable  condition  at  all  times  of  the  year;  then 
when  we  want  or  need  to  go  to  it  we  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  over  them. 

When  some  question  of  public  policy  comes  up 
which  involves  the  welfare  of  both  the  town  and 
the  surrounding  country  community  we  should  do 
all  in  our  power  to  help  the  thing  along,  even  tho 
the  thing  or  industry  involved  is  to  be  located  in 
the  town  itself.  Take,  for  instance,  a  small  mid- 
western  village  known  to  this  office,  a  village  of 
some  fifty  or  seventy-five  inhabitants.  A  move- 
ment was  started  a  year  ago  to  group  some  of  the 
district  schools  around  it  with  the  one  in  the  vil- 
lage and  form  a  consolidated  graded  and  high 
school.  Some  favored,  and  some  opposed,  the  con- 
solidation. It  finally  went  thru,  and  the  school 
building  has  been  erected.  As  a  result  the  village, 
and  the  community  around  it,  is  a  much  more  de- 
sirable place  to  live  than  it  was  before,  and  as  a 
consequence  farm  land  near  it  is  worth  five  to  ten 
dollars  an  acre  more  on  the  market  than  it  would 
be  without  that  school. 

Grandpa's  Halloween 

PLEASURE  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  good  liv- 
ing. Not  only  does  all  work  and  no  play  make 
Jack  a  dull  boy;  it  also  makes  his  sister  a  dull 
girl,  his  father  a  dull  and  inefficient  man,  and  his 
mother  an  uninteresting  and  uninspiring  mother. 
Turning  the  old  horse  out  into  the  pasture  over 
Sunday  makes  him  a  better  worker  the  next  week. 
Turning  ourselves  into  the  pasture  occasionally,  as 
it  were,  makes  us  better  workers  during  the  days 
which  follow.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  by  the  close 
of  our  lives,  we  will  have  accomplished  much  more 
and  better  work  if  we  take  an  occasional  playtime 
than  if  we  did  not  do  it. 

When  you  turn  the  old  horse  info  the  pasture  for 
his  weekly  rest  and  play  you  do  not  need  to  take 
him  over  into  another  township  or  county,  nor  do 
you  need  to  take  him  where  the  shade  is  furnished 
by  palm  trees  instead  of  willows,  maples  and  oaks. 
.The  old  bluegrass,  or  the  timothy  and  clover  pas- 
ture, over  the  fence  is  good  enough  to  give  him  rec- 
reation; in  fact,  he  will  get  more  good  there  than 
if  you  took  him  to  a  more  distant  and  strange  one. 
So  it  generally  is  with  our  own  and  our  children's 
playtime;  playing  at  or  around  home  instead  of  go- 
ing on  a  long  trip  to  a  new  section  of  the  country 
is  better  as  a  regular  thing,  tho  a  change  of  scenes 
is  also  a  good  thing  occasionally. 

Nor  do  we  need  something  expensive  and  elabo- 
rate in  the  way  of  entertainment  when  we  play. 
The  simple,  old-fashioned  pastimes  which  cost  lit- 
tle or  nothing  in  trouble  or  money  will  furnish  just 
as  much,  or  even  more,  pleasure  and  recreation  as 
will  the  unaccustomed  and  elaborate  entertain- 
ments. Halloween  comes  in  a  few  days  now.  For 
centuries  it  has  been  the  inspiration  for  much  fun 
as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  If  you  are 
planning  to  have  a  Halloween  party  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  young  and  old,  let  this  be  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  parties  where  the  simple  and  inno- 
cent little  games  of  our  grandfathers'  and  grand- 
mothers' time  are  played  instead  of  one  of  those 
formal  and  dismal  affairs  which  so  many  of  us  are 
trying  to  make  ourselves  believe  we  wan  ana  en- 
joy these  days.  Young  folks  of  today  will  have  just 
as  much  fun  trying  to  grab  a  bite  out  of  an  apple  on 
the  fly  as  is  the  old  grandfather  on  our  cover  page. 
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Week's  Market  Story 


l\fHEAT  came  into  its  own  again 
last  week,  monopolizing  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  in  public  interest  as 
well  as  the  activities  of  the  boards 
of  trade.  Except  for  the  records 
made,  during  the  halcyon  days  of 
Leiter's  spectacular  Operations,  the 
highest  prices  since  our  own  Civil 
War  were  paid.  To  prophecy  accur- 
ately what  the  future  holds  for  this 
staple  cereal  is  beyond  the  power 
of  mortal  man.  But  surely  one  is 
safe  in  feeling  that  prices  will  hold 
up  well  and  strong. 

Here  is  one  factor  which  is  well 
worth  noticing  by  the  man  who  still 
has  good  wheat  on  hand:  The  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  re-1 
ports  that  the  world's  crop  of  wheat 
is  7  per  cent  below  normal  and  25 
per  cent  below  what  it  was  last  year. 
On  top  of  that  fact  come  constant  re- 
ports that  conditions  in  Argentine 
and  Canada  are  growing  worse  each 
day.  The  Canadian  crop,  of  course, 
is  as  fully  made  as  it  ever  will  t>e 
this  year,  for  harvest  is  completed; 
but  thrashing  it  is  another  proposi- 
tion, snows  in  several  sections  dur- 
ing the  past  week  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  this  operation.  If  the 
weatherman  does  not  let  up  soon, 
permanent  winter  will  find  many 
fields  of  grain  of  all  kinds  frozen 
down  in  the  shocks.  The  Argentine 
crop  is  not  entirely  made,  and  so 
continued  unfavorable  weather  is 
constantly  decreasing  her  prospects. 
On  top  of  reports  of  bad  weather 
come  reports  of  locusts  doing  in- 
creasing damage. 

The  control  of  wheat  operations  be- 
ing taken  over  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment offers  little  danger  of  lower 
prices  being  paid  for  American 
grains  for  British  and  Allied  con- 
sumption thereby,  its  chief  benefit 
will  be  in  reducing  the  "spread"  be- 
tween purchase  and  sale  price,  thus 
benefiting  the  consumer  without  ma- 
terially affecting  the  producer.  In 
fact,  foreign  buying  since  the  govern- 
ment took  this  action  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased. 

Continued  heavy  sales  and  ship- 
ments from  those  sections  which  had 
a  good  crop  of  hard  wheat,  and  the 
report  that  farm  supplies  in  these 
sections  are  decreasing  with  abnor- 
mal rapidity  is  helping  hold  up  prices 
for  future  delivery.  The  activities  of 
foreign  buyers  and  local  large  mill- 
ers have  held  prices  of  both  cash 
wheat  for  immediate  delivery  close 
on  the  heels  of  futures. 

The  man  who  is  still  holding 
wheat  should  remember  one  other 
very  important  factor.  The  average 
for  the  past  ten  years  shows  that  low- 
est prices  are  reached  in  August  ted 
November,  and  the  highest  in  May. 
Wheat  which  was  thrashed  good  and 
dry  will  even  increase  in  weight  in 
the  bin  rather  than  decrease,  as  does 
corn ;  wheat  in  the  bin  is  pretty 
nearly  as  good  as  gold  in  the  bank. 
The  man  who  can  hold  will  win  out 
more  years  than  he  will  lose  if  he 
holds  for  the  spring  market. 

f^O.  4  and  "no  grade"  or  "reject- 
ed" wheat  has  been  ground  into 
flour  only  5  per  cent  below  stand- 
ard, which  produced  bread  that  in 
volume,  color,  and  texture  was  far 
above  standard,  according  to  Dr.  E. 
F.  Ladd  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College,  flour  expert  for  the 
Government. 

No.  4  wheat  produced  in  the  model 
mill  at  the  college  flour  milling  63.5 
per  cent,  compared  with  68  per  cent 
standard,  and  "no  grade"  wheat 
milled  66.4  per  cent. 

Doctor  Ladd's  preliminary  report, 
which  has  Just  been  issued,  sums  up 
these  results  in  his  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem  of  handling  the  low 
grade  wheat  produced  this  year  in 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  where 
the  crop  was  hurt  by  rust,  and  in 
western  Canada,  where  close  grading 
automatically  grades  low  a* certain 
percentage  in  spite  of  record  yields 
reported. 

Doctor  Ladd  finds  that  thru  the 


grading  system  which  makes  low 
grade  wheat  sell  much  below  the 
price  of  No.  1,  the  milling  interests 
are  forcing  low  grade  wheat  upon 
the  market  for  No.  1  flour,  with  im- 
mense profit  to  themselves,  and  this 
on  the  pretext  of  having  to  import 
wheat  from  Canada  to  keep  their 
mills  running.  He  points  out  that 
milled  wheat  worth  $1.80  was  worth, 
on  the  same  basis,  to  the  farmer 
$1.50,  allowing  30  cents  for  milling 
cost.  But  the  farmer  received  only 
$1.39.  "No  grade"  wheat  which 
millers  consider  worthless,  was 
worth  milled  $1.751/4  a  bushel;  the 
farmer  received  $1.18%.  Allowing  30 
cents  for  milling  cost,  he  lost  27 
cents  on  the  bushel. 

The  finished  product  fronv-a  bushel 
of  wheat  graded  No.  4  and  milled  at 
the  college  was  actually  worth  11 
cents  more  than  the  value  the  con- 
sumer received. 

Corn  and  oats  followed  wheat, 
seemingly  having  taken  passage  in 
the  same  price  aeroplane.  Net  gains 
of  8%  to  10  cents  were  made  by  corn 
and  of  2%  to  2Y2  cents  were  made  by 
oats  during  the  past  week.  A  strong 
foreign  demand  for  both  old  and  new 
corn  helped  this  upward  tendency. 
It  is  indeed  very  encouraging  to  note 
this  growing  popularity  of  our 
greatest  cereal  with  foreign  con- 
sumers; all  too  long  has  old  king 
corn  been  but  little  known  and  less 
appreciated  in  the  foreign  markets. 

The  weeks'  range  of  prices  for  the 
leading  grain  and  meat  products 
follow: 

High.        Low.  Close. 
Dec.  wheat..    1.71%    1.5714  1.70% 
May  wheat..    1.71%    1.57%  1.70% 
Dec.  Corn...      87%      76%  87 
Mav   Corn...      87%      78%  77% 
Dec.   Oats...      51%      47%  50% 
Mav   Oats...      55%      50%  54% 
Oct.  pork...   28.70     28.00  28.50 
Dec.  pork...   25.30     23.20  25.30 
Jan.  pork...    25.35      23.35  25.35 
Oct.   lard...    15.70     15.15  15.70 

Dec.  lard          15.25     14.15  15.12% 

Jan.  lard...  14.55  13.60  14.35 
Oct.  Ribs...  14.12%  13.92%  14.10 
Jan.  ribs          13.57%  12.60  13.50 

Receipts* —       Wheat.  Corn.  Oats. 

Last   week  11,037    2,570  8,958 

Previous  week. .  .11,513  2,952  9.521 
Last   year  16,206    1,910  7,970 

Shipments — 

Last    week   6,071    2,251  5,543 

Previous  week...  6,013  2,353  4,853 
Last   year   8,498    1,761  5,428 

Clearances — 

Last    week..'         3,736      110  3,036 

Previous  week...  4,693  607  2,656 
Last  year   8.779        33  1,509 

*Above  figures  are  millions,  ciph- 
ers omitted. 

PACKERS  admitted  that  the  live- 
stock markets  got  away  from 
them  last  week,  so  that  they  were 
not  able  to  control  prices  as  they 
have  been  too  much  of  the  time 
lately.  Their  sales  of  meats  and 
meat  products  forced  them  to  buy 
heavily  to  replenish  their  stocks,  as 
a  result  there  was  a  good  rise  in 
prices  on  the  hoof  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  half  million  hogs  reached  the 
eleven  principal  central  markets  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  the  volume  of  cat- 
tle receipts  reached  the  high  mark 
for  the  past  two  years. 

Hog  prices  advanced  50  to  75  cents 
and  Saturday  saw  a  top  price  of 
$10.50,  as  against  $10  on  Monday. 
A  lot  of  $10  and  $10.25  business  was 
done  during  the  week.  Eastern  buy- 
ers have  been  forced  into  Western 
markets  when  they  normally  should 
be  able  to  get  all  they  need  in  their 
own  territory.  Men  in  the  yards  who 
ought  to  know  as  much  as  any  one 
about  the  trend  of  the  market  are 
predicting  that  $11  hogs  will  be  run- 
ning around  the  pens  before  very 
long  now. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  unusually  large  percentage  of  low 
grade  cattle  dumped  onto  the  market 
last    week,    and    that  shipments 


reached  the  highest  total  for  the  past 
two  years,  prices  advanced  25  to  50 
cents.  The  old  cry  of  drought  in  Ar- 
gentine helped  boost  the  cattle 
prices;  it  was  reported  quite  gen- 
erally that  cattle  in  that  country 
were  dying  of  thirst  and  the .  grass 
crop  was  unusually  short  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  Corn-fed  cattle 
were  very  scarce,  and  packers  had 
much  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of 
choice  beef  cattle;  the  high  price  for 
corn  seems  to  be  holding  farmers  out 
of  the  feed  lot  and  causing  them  to 
dump  unfinished  stock  onto  the  mar- 
ket. The  man  who  has  the  nerve  to 
feed  this  high-priced  corn  ought  to 
realize  well  on  it. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Flour  prices  for  special  brands  of 
spring  wheat  flour  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  $9.50,  the  highest  price  so 
far  registered. 

*  #  * 

It  is  understood  the  Allies  have 
taken  a  good  many  boats  out  of  the 
coal  carrying  trade  and  have  ar- 
ranged to  provide  more  grain  ton- 
nage for  Argentina  and  Australia. 

*  *  * 

Farm  stocks  of  wheat  in  Kansas 
are  reported  to  be  from  25  to  33  per 
cent.  Millers  have  bought  freely  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  wheat  and  are 
allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  farms  or 
in  country  elevators  until  they  can 
secure  cars  to  move  it. 

*  *  * 

Locusts  reported  spreading  south 
in  Argentina.  Corn  and  oats  condi- 
tions are  also  unfavorable  in  the 
central  section,  and  flax  seed  out- 
look is  poor.  Buenos  Aires  showing 
advance  of  97sc  for  flax. 

*  *    *  • 
Argentine  visible  supply  of  wheat 

decreased  184,000  bu.  for  the  week 
to  total  of  11,040,000  bu.,  against 
11,840,00  bu.  a  year  ago.  Corn  de- 
creased 229,000  bu.  to  total  of  14.859,- 
000  bu.,  against  10,166,000  bu.  a  year 
ago. 

*  *        *  \ 

Foreigners  are  beginning  to  take 
new  corn  for  export  in  quite  a  lib- 
eral way.  Baltimore  sold  800,000  bu. 
in  one  day  last  week,  and  there  was 
a  good  inquiry  reported  for  more. 
Part  of  the  corn  sold  was  bought  in 
Illinois  territory  on  basis  of  3%c 
under     Chicago     December  track, 

Springfield  points. 

*  *  * 

Export  clearances  of  breadstuffs 
for  the  week  from  North  America, 
as  reported  by  Bradstreet's,  with 
comparisons,  follow: 

Wheat  and 

Flour.  Corn. 

Last  week    5,324,000  370,000 

Previous  week  .    7,584,000  988,000 

Last  year    11,113,000  72,000 

July  1  to  date.  .126,391,000  18,305,000 
Same  time  last 

year    99,482,000  3,427,000 

*  *  * 

Argentine  shipments  for  the  week, 
with  comparisons,  follow: 

Last     Previous  Last 
Week.      Week.  Year. 
Wheat,  bu.1,792,000  1,416,000  144,000 
Corn,  bu.. 3,299,000'  3,552,000  3,740,000 
Oats,  bu.  .1,550,000     940,000  340,000 
Flax,  bu..    610,000     394,000  1,111,000 

*  *  * 

The  Argentine  weather  conditions 
are  beginning  to  be  a  factor  in  corn 
as  well  as  in  wheat.  The  drought 
in  that  country  has  been  prolonged 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  corn  crop 
may  be  materially  reduced.  If  the 
crop  is  short  in  that  country  the 
coming  year,  with  prices  for  wheat 
and  other  grains  at  sucli  high  levels, 
the  demand  for  American  *jorn  is 
likely  to  be  unusually  active.  This 
has  been  Indicated  by  the  free  sales 
of  old  corn  the  last  few  weeks  for  ex- 
port. Local  stocks  of  old  corn  are 
said  to  be  about  all  sold,  and  sup- 
plies of  corn  are  light  everywhere, 
with  fancy  prices  prevailing  for  all 
the  old  corn  available. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  Is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  PamphleCHow*oRai90e  Calvea 

—————  .Cheaply  andSuccess- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Waukegao,  111. 


Before  you  buy  any  Engine  —  Read  my  Book, 
"How  to  Judge  Engines."  _  Tells  how  to 
distinguish  a  High  Grade  Engine  by  the  differ- 
ence in  cylinders,  pistons,  valves,  ignition,  etc., 
with  less  cost  for  fuel,  up-keep  and  repairs. 
Book  Sent  Free  together  with  my  LOW  "B»iitbv 
FACTORY  PRICES  and  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Eip.Aa" 

90-day  trial  o(Ter,  etc.  Address 
«a|fO    Half      ED.  H.  WITTE, 

OdiB  ndll  yfiXTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  2157  Oakland  Are, 
12. 16  and  22  ""''S  CIT'<  *">• 
H.P   SIm>«  2157  Emolre  Bldg., 
n-r.  oizes.     Pinsburgh,  Pa. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.p 

Buy*  the  New  Butter*  i 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Liphtrunnin 
easy  cleaning,  close  eki 
raingr,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hour.  Made  also  in  four  ^ 
tuner  sizes  up  to  6  1-2  shown  here. 


j,     —™  ~,  -hat 

It  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "dlrect-from-factory "  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  <"> 
2206  Mar.hall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  using  our  Attach, 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attaohed.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDtTC  DAAV 
gain  llBt  and  free  book  rlfEE  uUUIV 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  ail  makes,  new 
and  second -hand,  136  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  isi.Calesburg,  Kansas. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas- 
sive. Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  X  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Month*  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
IX  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Crankiag.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1511  Kfng  Stre.t,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


FERTILE  FARM  LAND 


[la  Virginia.  N.  Carolina.  Wnt  Virfiniaand  Ohioat$15 
[per  acre  and  up  offer  big  values  for  the  price.  Beet  cli- 

I  route,  markets,  schools,  and  transportation  facilities— Good 
I  land  and  good  neighbors.  You  can't  locate  In  a  better  section. 
I  Write  for  further  information  and  attractive  literature  telling 
all  about  lt-- 

F-  H.  LaBaume,  Agr*I  &  Ind'l  Agent 
365  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  V.. 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 


FOR  US.  Big  mone 
 1  we  buy  al 


:y,  stock  costs  a  trifle  and 
*y  all  you  raise  at  $2.00  each; 
also  Cavies,  Mink,  Skunk,  Fox.  Squabs 
Pheasants,  Frogs,  etc.  Contract.  In 
Btructlon  book,  copy  of  our  Pet  Stock  Mags 
lino  for  a  dime,  none  free.  Address 

'The  Belgian  Hare. Dept.  10  HalmesPark.Mo. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,    Box  235,     Braltleboro,  Vl. 


INVFNT  SOMETHING 

▼  J-il^l  1     It  may  bring  wealth 

Our  Free  Hook  tells  what  lo  invent  and  how  to 
obtain  a  patent  through  Our  New  Credit  System. 
WATERS  &  CO.,  4279  Warde,  BMc.Wa.hington,  D.  C. 

f)  A  TTMTAB|LE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Mano- 
lA  I  r  1 1  I  taoturers  want  Owen  Patents.  Send  for 
*  aa,amJaia.,  fii  ,„,„,,,.  inventions  wanted,  a  to. 
I  helii  you  un.rkot  your  Invention  without  clinrBe, 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,   lit)  Owen  Bldg..  Wasnmgion.  U.  t- 

_  .  ItTp  WATSON  E.  COIBM  IN. 

DATFMlN  vVashliBlon,  D.  C.  Hooks  free. 
ll\  1  Lll  1  0  Hlgo  at  references.     Best  results. 


The  advertising  you  See  In  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS I  to  thSroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
Ins  hese  advertisements  please  say.  "I  saw 
your  ad  In  The  Farming  Business. 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Two-row  Corn  Harvester 

CHANGES  in  one  type  of  farm  machine  often 
naturally  result  in  and  demand  correspond- 
ing changes  in  other  machines.  This  is  es- 
pecially well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  corn 
planter.   What  was  more  natural  than  the  develop- 


ment of  the  two-row  cultivator  to  follow  the  two- 
row  planter?  If  a  four-row  planter  were  to  be- 
come popular  it  would  not  be  long  until  there 
were  on  the  market  four-row  cultivators.  Follow- 
ing the  two-row  cultivator  now  comes  a  two-row 
corn  harvester  or  binder;  and  one  of  the  attractive 
features  in  it  is  that  it  is  not  only  a  binder  but 
also  a  shocker.  It  follows  in  the  path  of  the 
planter,  cutting  the  rows  in  pairs  just  as  they 
were  planted  in  pairs.  Instead  of  binding  the 
stalks  into  small  bundles  as  does  the  present  type 
of  one-row  corn  harvester,  it  collects  the  stalks 
into  shocks.  Some  old  timers  may  say  that  this 
Indiana  man  who  invented  it  is  lazy.  That  may 
all  be,  but  those  of  us  who  have  followed  a  corn 
harvester  building  shocks  out  of  the  tall  heavy 
bundles  it  lays  out  on  the  ground  will  thank  him 
for  his  invention  with  one  of  the  last  breaths  we 
draw. 

A  Home  Alfalfa  Grinder 

ALFALFA  is  fast  finding  a  permanent  place 
among  the  livestock  feeds  for  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  No  longer  is  it  a  warm 
climate  crop  only,  farmers  and  experiment  sta- 
tions having  succeeded    in    growing    it    in  the 


northernmost  agricultural  regions  of  this  country 
and  in  many  parts  of  Canada.  Because  of  its  rich- 
ness in  protein— nitrogen-containing  food  constitu- 
ents— it  is  valuable  for  use  in  mixing  with  other 
feeds,  such  as  corn,  to  make  a  properly  balanced 
food  for  any  animal.  One  of  the  favorite  meth- 
ods of  mixing  it  with  other  feeds  so  as  to  regulate 
the  percentage  of  each  is  to  use  it  in  the  form 
of  meal;  the  dried  alfalfa  being  ground  much  as 
corn  is  ground  into  cornmeal. 

Heretofore  this  meal  has  been  prepared  in  large 
centralized  mills  specially  constructed  or  equipped 
for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  available  only  thru 
the  regular  channels  of  jobbers  and  retail  dealers, 
as  have  been  other  specially  prepared  feeds.  This 
has  made  it  so  costly  that  many  men  have  been 
discouraged  from  using  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
generally  it  would  have  been  an  economic  feed 
for  them  to  use  in  spite  of  its  cost.  They  seem  to 
have  been  waiting  for  some  one  to  develop  a  small 
mill  which  they  could  buy  and  place  on  their  own 
farms  for  grinding  their  own  alfalfa,  just  as  they 
have  been  able  for  many  years  to  buy  small  mills 
for  grinding  corn  and  other  grains  into  feed  for 
their  stock. 

Such  a  mill  has  been  patented  by  a  Nebraska 
man,  but  whether  or  not  it  is  yet  on  the  market  so 
one  can  buy  it  we  are  not  informed,  the  patent 
only  recently  having  been  granted.  The  illustra- 
tion gives  a  good  general  idea  of  how  the  4nill 
works.  A  screw  conveyor  takes  the  alfalfa  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hopper  and  forces  it  along  to 
the  cutter  mounted  on  the  end  of  the  conveyor, 
where  it  is  cut  to  whatever  degree  of  fineness  the 
operator  may  desire.  The  cutter  is  removable  and 
interchangeable  so  that  it  may  be  made  to  operate 
on  either  the  outer  or  the  inner  side  of  the  end 
frame. 


Armored  Pneumatic  Tire 

PUNCTURES  are  the  great  nightmares  of  own- 
ers and  drivers  of  automobiles.  If  there  is 
any  one  thing  which  the  driver  of  a  car  hates 
to  do  it  is  to  climb  out  of  his  car,  take  off  a  punc- 
tured tire,  replace  it  and  blow  up  the  new  one.  If 
there  is  any  one  class 
#of  repair  which  he 
hates  to  have  to  pay 
for,  it  is  vulcanizing  a 
punctured  tire.  The 
great  and  all-consum-« 
ing  dream  of  all  motor- 
ists and  many  motor 
car  inventors  is  the 
dream  of  a  puncture- 
proof  tire,  and  one 
which  yet  possesses  all 
the  advantages  of  the 
regulation  tire  blown 
full  of  air — that  most 
perfect  of  all  cushions. 
Here  is  shown  the  re- 
sult of  one  man's 
dreaming  in  this  line. 
It  is  a  rubber  tire  filled 
with  compressed  air,  as 
are  all  standard  tires, 

and  which  is  yet  proof  against  the  bulk  of  ordinary 
punctures.  There  is  first  made  a  strong  and  tough 
metal  ring  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  metal 
clincher  ring  mounted  on  the  felloe  of  the  wheel. 
Then  the  rubber  tire  casing  is  so  designed  and 
made  as  to  contain  this  metal  ring  or  shoe,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  An  inner 
liner  protects  the  inner  tube  from  being  pinched 
between  this  inner  shoe  and  the  exposed  edges  of 
the  casing  inclosing  it,  the  same  as  a  liner  pro- 
tects the  inner  tube  from  being  pinched  between 
the  felloe  and  the  "beads"  of  the  casing.  This  gives 
a  tire  with  a  tough  and  practically  impenetrable 
metal  plate  placed  between  the  tender  inner  tube 
and  the  wearing  surface  of  the  casing  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  In  order  to  have  a  puncture  with 
this  tire,  the  nail  or  other  puncturing  instrument 
must  be  very  sharp  and  rigid  and  must  strike  this 
metal  shoe  straight  and  "head  on."  Otherwise  the 
puncture  must  be  thru  the  side  wall  of  the  casing, 
a  type  of  puncture  which  seldom  occurs. 


Sanitary  Milking  Apron 

DIRT  may  fall  from  the  clothes  of  the  milker 
into  the  milk  pail  even  after  the  cow  has 
been  curried  and  her  flank  and  udder  have 
been  carefully  washed.  To  avoid  this,  use  a  sani- 
tary milk  apron.  The  apron  is  a  piece  of  coarse 
canvas  that  can  be  easily  washed  and  kept  clean. 
It  is  held  up  by  a  loop  that  hangs  around  the  neck. 
The  apron  instead  of  being  in  one  piece  is  slit  up 
the  center  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  fit  each 
leg  and  is  tied  at  the  knee  and  ankles  with  strings. 
This  simple  device  keeps  the  clothes  clean  and  pre- 
vents dirt  from  falling  into  the  milk  from  the  usu- 
ally dirty  milking  garb  worn  by  the  milker. 


New  Barber's  Fingers 

NOBODY  likes  to  have  a  barber  scratching  his 
head  with  sharp  or  dirty  fingernails,  prob- 
ably holding  the  germs  of  some  scalp  or  skin 
disease,  when  getting  a  shampoo.  Also  the  careful 
and  cleanly  barber  dislikes  to  use  his  hands  in 
shampooing  the  head  of 
some  man  who  is  suffer- 
ing, either  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, with  such  skin 
infections.  But  up  to  the 
present  time  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  way  other 
than  nature's  way  of  do- 
ing this  task.  Apparently, 
tho,  some  fellow  has  suf- 
fered infection  of  this 
kind  which  has  set  him  to 
thinking  of  a  good  way  to 
prevent  it.  The  result  of  his  thinking  is  the  sham- 
pooing tool  which  is  shown  here.  It  is  a  small 
receptacle  for  holding  liquid  soap  or  other  head 
dressings,  and  fitted  with  a  series  of  rubber  fingers. 
These  rubber  fingers  have  passages  connecting 
with  the  reservoir  above  so  that  as  the  instrument 
is  used,  these  fingers  not  only  take  the  place  of  the 
barber's  fingers  to  do  the  necessary  Tubbing,  but 
also  feed,  the  liquid  from  the  reservoir  onto  the 
customer's  scalp  as  it  is  needed.  Thus  it  can  be 
used  for  shampooing  or  also  for  treating  the  scalp 
with  any  one  of  the  many  scalp  remedies  and  dress- 
ings on  the  market. 


Tractor  With  Wide  Drum 

WHERE  packers  are  used  in  preparing  the 
seedbed,  the  tractor  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration in  the  center  of  these  pages  is 
said  to  have  an  advantage.  Its  wide  drive  drum 
and  front  wheels,  rolling  the  strip  as  they  do,  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  seedbed  as  does  a  packer. 
Because  of  this  it  is  possible  to  hitch  an  eight- 
foot  packer  from  each  of  the  tractor  harrowing 
arms  so  that  the  machine  and  the  two  packers 
roll  a  strip  twenty-three  feet  wide,  the  packers 
themselves  rolling  sixteen  feet,  and  the  tractor 
rolling  the  rest.  At  this  work  the  tractor  not  only 
furnishes  power,  but  is  the  tool  as  well.  Discs 
may  be  used  instead  of  packers. 

The  mechanical  value  of  the  wide  drive  drum 
is  said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  but  one  drive  wheel 
is  used,  thereby,  the  manufacturers  claim,  doing 
away  with  the  troublesome  differential  gears  and 
all  loss  of  power  thru  them.  Much  tractor  trouble 
and  expense  has  been  due  to  differentials.  Differ- 
entials use  from  five  to  seven  gears  of  three  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  this  necessitates  a  complicated 
construction  that,  is  a  source  of  continual  trouble. 
Automobile  engineers  at  this  time  are  considering 
all  the  possible  ways  of  avoiding  the  differential. 

When  one  of  the  two  drive  wheels  of  some  tract- 
ors using  differentials  slips  thru  lack  of  traction, 
the  other  remains  stationary  and  is  useless,  all 


The  Tractor  With  the  Wide  Drive  Drum.  T 

in  the  Field  ani 


the  power  going  out  thru  the  wheel  that  slips. 
The  traction  of  these  machines  is  declared  to  be 
not  positive.  Some  are  equipped  with  a  "differen- 
tial lock,"  so  that  in  extraordinary  cases  the  drive 
may  be  made  positive.  Its  use,  however,  is  only 
recommended  in  extreme  cases  and  only  when  the 
tractor  is  traveling  in  a  straight  line.  The  tractor 
shown  in  the  picture  at  all  times,  it  is  claimed, 
enjoys  the  same  positive  drive  that  the  ordinary 
machine  does  when  its  differential  is  locked. 

Changes  in  Rice  Growing 

THE  rice  plant  requires  much  moisture,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  irrigation  inJsup- 
plying  it.  Formerly  the  entire  production 
of  rice  in  the  United  States  was  grown  in  the  low- 
lying  coastal  lands  adjacent  to  rivers,  from  which 
they  were  flooded.  The  nature  of  the  land  and  the 
character  of  the  irrigation  works  made  rice  grow- 
ing in  these  localities  difficult  and  expensive.  With 
the  development  of  irrigation  in  the  United  States, 
however,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  use  the 
level  and  somewhat  elevated  sections  of  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Arkansas  for  this  culture.  These  sec- 
tions, being  easily  drained,  are  well  adapted  to 
rice  growing,  and  the  plowing,  harrowing,  sowing 
and  reaping  can  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  other  grain  crops.  As  a  result,  it  is  probable 
that  the  production  of  rice  has  undergone  greater 
changes  than  that  of  any  other  crop  grown  in  the 
United  States. 


Wireless  telegraph  waves  are  propagated  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a  velocity  slightly  less 
than  185,000  miles  an  hour. 


More  than  12,000  students  are  taking  courses  in 
agriculture  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

For  Full  Information  Regarding;  Any  of  These  New  I 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Preserving  Timber  for  Farms 

IT  IS  estimated  that  several  billion  feet  of  wood 
are  used  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States 
in  positions  that  expose  it  to  decay.  This  in- 
cludes wood  used  for  fence  posts,  building  founda- 
tions, windmill  frames,  shingles,  telephone  poles, 
silos,  etc.  The  supply  of  naturally  durable  woods 
for  such  purposes  is  rapidly  growing  less  in  many 
portions  of  the  country,  and  shorter-lived  woods 
must  be  used  in  their  place.  Any  reasonably  cheap 
method  of  increasing  the  life  of  such  woods  will 
effect  enormous  savings  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country. 

Of  all  the  various  preservatives  tested,  coal-tar 
creosote — a  brownish-black  heavy  oil — has  given 
the  best  results.  Satisfactory  results  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  good  grade,  provided  a  sufficient 
amount  of  preservative  is  put  into  the  wood  and  a 
good  penetration  is  secured.  The  most  thoro 
method  of  application  that  is  practicable  on  the 
farm  is  the  open-tank  process.  In  this  treatment 
the  posts  are  heated  for  one  or  more  hours  in  the 
preservative  oil  at  a  temperature  of  from  180  to 
220  degrees  F.  They  are  then  quickly  transferred 
to  another  tank  of  the  creosote  oil  having  a  tem- 
perature of  about  100  degrees  F.,  and  are  left  there 
for  an  hour  or  more.  In  the  hot  bath  the  air  and 
moisture  in  the  wood  expand  and  are  partially 
driven  out.    When  the  wood  is  plunged  into  the 
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Rrrrnt  Model  Has  Been  Given  a  Thoro  Tent 
lax  .Made  Good 


cool  oil  the  air  and  moisture  in  it  contract  and 
draw  the  oil  into  the  wood 

The  essential  parts  of  the  apparatus  for  general 
farm  use  are  one  or  two  tanks  (depending  upon 
whether  the  hot  and  cold  or  hot  and  cooling 
method  is  used),  a  thermometer,  and  some  means 
of  heating.  Any  tank  that  can  readily  be  heated 
will  do,  provided  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  weight  of  the  oil  and  posts,  does  not  leak,  and 
is  deep  enough  so  that  the  oil  does  not  come  within 
a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  tank  during  the  treatment. 

Other  methods  of  application  suitable  for  farm 
use  are  the  cold  bath  or  soaking  treatment,  in 
which  the  wood  is  treated  by  soaking  for  long 
periods  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  dipping 
process,  in  which  the  wood  is  simply  heated  in  oil 
at  from  200  to  220  degrees  F.  for  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes,  or  longer;  and  the  brush  treatment,  or 
painting,  which  consists  of  applying  two  coats  of 
hot  preservative  to  the  wood.  Each  of  these  proc- 
esses has  certain  advantages,  the  last  method 
especially  possessing  the  virtues  of-  cheapness  and 
simplicity,  but  none  of  them  is  so  thoro  or  imparts 
such  lasting  qualities  as  the  open  tank  process. 


The  net  has  been  found  very  inefficient  as  a 
means  of  protecting  a  vessel  from  the  torpedo,  and 
a  superior  device  has  been  found  in  providing  a 
fixed  outer  shell  conforming  to  the  contour  of  the 
ship's  sides  and  carried  several  feet  distant  from 
the  hull,  the  water  being  free  to  pass  between  the 
shell  and  the  hull.  This  construction  has  been 
>j  ■-.<■'!  on  the  new  British  monitors. 

en Hon*  and  DlJu-orrHea,  Write  Tbe  FnrminK  Hanlneaa 


Wedge  for  Felling  Trees 

OLD-FASHIONED  wedges  for  splitting  logs  and 
felling  trees  have  long  remained  unimproved. 
Whether  they  have  been  too  crude  and  sim- 
ple to  attract  the  attention  of  the  inventive  genius 
no  one  can  say.  But  a  man  out  in  Oregon  has  ap- 
parently done  some  think- 
ing along  this  line  and 
seems  to  believe  his  think- 
ing is  worthy  of  taking 
out  a  patent,  for  he  has 
patented  the  "tree-felling" 
wedge  which  is  shown 
herewith.  This  wedge  is 
simply  an  ordinary,  old- 
fashioned  wedge  with 
another  curved-edge  wedge 
fastened  to  one  side  of  it. 
A  hammering  or  pounding 
surface  is  supplied  for  use 
when  either  one  of  these 
Wedges  is  being  used.  His 
thought  appears  to  be 
that  the  old-fashioned,  straight-edged  wedge  was 
very  satisfactory  for  use  when  splitting  a  log, 
but  that  the  curved  wedge  would  serve  better  when 
used  to  prevent  the  saw  from  being  bound  when 
sawing  down  a  large  tree. 


Gasoline  From  Natural  Gas 

STATISTICS  just  completed  under  the  super- 
vision of  J.  D.  Northrop,  of  the  United  States 
Geographical  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, show  that  the  year  1915  was  one  of  decided 
expansion  for  the  casing  head  gasoline  industry. 
The  quantity  of  raw  gasoline  extracted  from  nat- 
ural gas  and  sold  in  that  year  amounted  to  65,364,- 
665  gallons,  a  gain  of  22,712,033  gallons,  or  53  per 
cent,  over  the  quantity  marketed  in  1914.  The 
average  price  received  for  the  unblended  product 
at  the  sources  of  production  was  7.9  cents  a  gallon, 
and  the  market  value  of  the  entire  output  was 
$5,150,823,  a  gain  of  0.6  cent  in  average  unit  price 
and  of  $2,044,914,  o~  66  per  cent,  in  total  market 
vajue,  compared  with  1914.  s 

The  volume  of  natural  gas  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  quantity  of  gasoline,  exclusive  of 
that  recovered  as  drips  from  gas  mains,  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  24,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  and 
the  average  recovery  of  gasoline  per  thousand  feet 
was  2.57  gallons. 

The  number  of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
gasoline  from  natural  gas  increased  from  386  at 
the  beginning  of  1915  to  414  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
a  gain  of  only  7  per  cent,  but  the  combined  daily 
capacity  of  the  plants  increased  from  179,353  to 
232,336  gallons,  about  30  per  cent,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  operated  during  only 
a  part  of  1914. 


New  Arctic  Port  in  Russia 

THE  British  Board  of  Trade  is  notified,  thru 
the  foreign  office,  that  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  town  and  ice-free  port  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Murman  Railway,  to  be  known  as  Murman, 
took  place,  by  imperial  proclamation,  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  Since  that  date  the  town  has  been  open 
for  residence  and  business  purposes.  Applications 
are  being  lodged  with  local  authorities  for  allot- 
ments of  plots  of  ground.  It  is  probable  that  cer- 
tain privileges  (low  road  rentals  and  reduced  rail- 
road rates  for  materials)  will  be  granted  in  order 
to  allow  building  operations  to  be  commenced  with- 
out delay. 

A  New  Bachelor's  Button 

AND  still  the  bachelor  button  man  is  at  work. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  there  were  al- 
ready enough  devices  of  this  kind  on  the 
market  to  satisfy  the  tastes  and  desires  of  all  the 
bachelors  in  the  world.  But  apparently  not,  for 
an  Englishman  has  filed 
application  for  an 
American  patent  on  his 
pet  idea  for  a  button 
for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  not  fond  of  sticking 
their  thumbs  with  a 
needle.    He  must  have 

been  a  belt  mender  by  trade,  as  well  as  a  bachelor, 
for  he  employs  the  idea  of  the  split  belt  rivet  in 
the  development  of  this  button.  In  addition  to  the 
split-rivet  part,  which  is  used  to  penetrate  the  cloth 
to  which  it  is  attached,  the  button  proper  contains 
its  own  spreader  for  bending  or  deflecting  the 
points  of  the  stem  or  rivet  part.  To  keep  the  but- 
ton from  pulling  out,  he  has  an  outer  shell  so 
placed  that  it  grips  the  bent  ends  of  the  rivet  part 
much  as  in  our  boyhood  days  we  clinched  fingers  in 
our  tests  of  finger  strength  and  tenacity  of  grip  for 
the  local  championship. 


Binder  Wire  Reel 

MEN  are  still  working  on  the  problem  of  a  sat- 
isfactory method  of  reeling  up  and  un- 
reeling the  check  wire  from  the  corn 
planter  itself  so  as  to  relieve  the  operator  of  much 
of  the  labor  involved  in  doing  it  in  the  old-fash- 


ioned way.    Here  is  shown  a  new  patented  de-. 
vice  of  this  sort  which  has  been  recently  assigned 
by  its  originator  to  one  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ers of  corn  binders. 

Power  for  controlling  this  reel,  when  either  reel- 
ing up  or  unreeling  the  wire,  is  had  direct  from  the 
planter  wheel  by  means  of  a  chain  and  sprock- 
ets which  are  independent  of  the  shaft  which 
drives  the  planting  mechanism.  A  foot  pedal  is 
furnished  so  that  the  power  may  be  controlled  in 
every  way  with  one  foot,  leaving  the  hands  free 
to  do  the  driving  and  control  the  other  levers  and 
mechanism  of  the  planter.  Provision  is  also  made 
so  the  wire  may  be  guided  at  will  as  it  winds  up. 
thus  giving  the  operator  complete  control  of  this 
part  of  the  operation. 


To  Spray  Paint 


THERE  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  scheming 
of  the  lazy  man;  his  kind  is  found  in  all 
trades  and  all  businesses,  and  often  his 
scheming  works  to  the  betterment  of  all  con- 
cerned —  not  only  to  reduce  the  amount  of  labor 


required  in  a  job,  but  also  to  increase  the  quality 
of  the  job  done.  Whether*  or  not  that  last  state- 
ment will  prove  true  with  reference  to  the  paint 
spraying  mechanism  shown  here  remains  to  be  seen. 
Anyway,  it  seems  that  some  painter  grew  tired  of 
the  constant  arm  motion  required  to  spread  paint 
over  any  surface  and  set  himself  to  thinking  of 
some  scheme  whereby  it  could  be  sprayed  on 
with  less  labor  for  himself  and  his  fellow  painters. 

His  outfit  consists  of  a  specially  constructed 
paint  container  with  the  necessary  spray  nozzle 
and  connections  for  the  air  which  does  the  work 
of  spraying  the  paint  onto  the  necessary  surface 
of  whatever  is  being  painted.  Means  is  also  sup- 
plied for  regulating  the  strength  of  the  air  stream 
which  does  the  spraying.  It  may  be  used  for 
spraying  paint  or  other  materials,  such  as  white- 
wash, insecticides  and  petroleum  compounds  and 
other  liquids. 

Snake  Eats  Eggs 

AN  INQUIRY  recently  received  by  the  Poultry 
Department  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
states  that  the  writer  has  found  a  snake 
swallowing  an  egg  in  the  henhouse  and  has  killed 
others  near,  but  that  eggs  continue  to  disappear 
both  at  night  and  in  the  daytime,  and  asks  how  to 
poison  eggs  so  as  to  kill  the  snakes.    Prof.  H.  L. 
Kempster  replies:    "Insert  a  few  grains  of  arsenic, 
thru  a  small  hole  in  the  large  end  of  each  egg  or 
get  your  druggist  to  do  it  for  you.    Be  very  careful 
fhat  each  eg"g*  is  so  marked  that  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  gathered  up  by  mistake  and  so  d  or  use 
on  the  table    M *j^£*SA**  hen 
Can  T?ouch  ft   even  bv  poking  her  head  thru  a 
l^TolT^ntT^ni  as  far  as  she  can." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
ABE  SHELTON'S  STORY 

IT  WAS  not  until  late  in  the  evening 
that  Trudy  thought  of  going  home. 
Thru  the  still,  flower-scented  twilight 
she  walked  slowly  along  the  road.  She 
was  so  glad  that  the  man  was  gone 
from  the  cabin,  so  glad  that  no  harm 
had  come  of  the  little  help  she  had  in- 
duced Bert  to  give  him.  Her  heart 
sang  when  she  thought  of  what  they 
had  done,  of  what  she  had  saved  Bert 
from  doing. 

Before  she  reached  the  house  she 
saw  several  of  the  neighbors  about  the 
door,  and  Cindy,  with  her  bonnet 
pulled  down,  was  standing  straight 
and  slim  among  them.  One  man  was 
talking.  As  she  drew  nearer  she  could 
see  that  it  was  old  Abe  Shelton.  The 
others  were  listening,  and  none  of 
them  noticed  her  as  she  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  old  stone  floor. 

"Hit's  plumb  terrible,"  old  Abe  was 
saying  in  his  high,  thin  voice.  "I  never 
seed  the  beat,  an'  I've  been  livin'  here 
all  the  days  of  my  life." 

"I  knowed  hit  would  be  so  if  ever 
the  Trollivers  got  started,"  said  a  dark 
little  man,  moving  nearer  to  Abe.  "You 
say  hit  hain't  as  bad  as  we  heard  at 
the  crossroads?" 

"Well,"  answered  Abe,  slowly,  as  if 
telling  the  news  pleased  him,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  nature  of  the  news  might 
be,  "well,  the  deputy  hain't  dead,  an' 
that's  all  the  correction  I  kin  make. 
They  shore  have  got  the  three  Trol- 
livers, an'  the  whole  gang,  I  reckin.  I 
saw  'em  pass  Sykes'  store  about  an 
hour  by  sun  on  the  way  to  the  station. 
Milt  he  axed  me  ter  come  over  an'  tell 
his  wimmin  ftdks."  The  speaker,  turn- 
ing toward  Cindy,  who  stood  like  a  sun- 
bonneted  statue  among  them,  caught 
sight  of  the  little  figure  on  the  edge 
of  the  piazza.  He  stopped,  and  all  the 
men  turned  and  stared  at  Trudy. 

"I  didn't  know  you  was  thar,"  Abe 
said,  kindly. 

"Have  they  took— him  off?"  Trudy 
asked. 

"Yes,  gal,  they  have.  Tain't  no  use 
bein'  mealy-mouthed  about  hit. 
They've  got  'em  all,  an'  they  air  lookin' 
fur  Bert.   You  know  where  Bert  is?" 

Trudy  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she 
said,  "I  don't  know  where  he's  gone 
to.    Did  you  say  somebody's  hurt?" 

"I  hate  ter  name  hit  to  you,"  old 
Abe  said  kindly,  as  he  took  one  of 
Granny's  little  white  clay  pipes  from 
his  pocket  and  began  to  fill  it  with  to- 
bacco. "I  hate  ter  name  hit  to  you. 
I've  got  a  little  gal  of  my  own — she's 
all  I've  got  in  the  world — I  don't  know 
what  she'd  do  if  I  was  in  Milt's  place. 
So  I'd  ruther  somebody  else  had  ter 
tell  you.  But  I  reckin  hit  don't  mat- 
ter. You  air  gwinter  know,  an' 
might's  well  be  now  as  any  time." 

Abe  stopped  to  light  his  pipe,  puffing 
gravely  till  it  was  well  under  way. 
Then  he  went  on:  "Yes,  somebody's 
hurt.  You  set  down  ag'in.  You  air 
too  white.  I  don't  know  how  them-uns 
found  the  Trolliver  cave.  I  knowed 
hit,  fur  I  worked  there  a  spell  four 
year  ago.  But  there's  mighty  few  that 
knows,  an'  not  a  one  that  would  tell. 
But  the  revenues  found  hit,  an'  there's 
a  fight  to  remember.  I  reckin  every 
man  shed  blood.  One  of  the  deputies 
was  bad  hurt,  an'  Milt  hain't  come  off 
none  too  light.  I  knowed  hit  would 
be  so  when  they  struck  the  Trolli- 
vers." 

"Then  hit's  happened!"  Trudy 
could  not  realize  that  the  thing  that 
they  had  feared  was  really  upon  them. 

"All  but  Bert,"  old  Abe  nodded,  stir- 
ring the  burning  tobacco  in  the  little 
pipe  with  his  finger.  "I  don't  look  for 
'em  to  make  much  of  a  hunt  fur  Bert. 
They  was  after    bigger    fish.  He'll 
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come  home  when  he  gits  good  an'  hun- 
gry. I'll  hafter  be  a  witness,  I  reckin, 
but  I'll  stand  by  Milt  Trolliver.  I 
don't  know  nothin'  ag'in'  him,  except 
he's  a  wild,  rough  fellow.  He  never 
done  me  no  harm." 

"What'll  they  do  with  my  father?" 
Trudy  asked,  her  fingers  twisting  to- 
gether nervously. 

The  old  man  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe  by  tapping  it  against  the 
heel  of  his  boot.  The  little  sparks 
from  it  shone  bright  in  the  gathering 
dusk.  "Well,  they've  tuck  'em  all  to 
Asheville,  an'  that's  as  fur  as  we  kin 
go  now.  Hit  hain't  a  good  plan  ter 
look  too  fur  ahead.  Sunithin'  alius 
happens  that  you  wasn't  calculatin' 
on  an'  you've  had  all  your  troublin'  fur 
nothin'.  Take  hit  as  hit  comes,  is  my 
rule,  little  gal.  My  ole  mammy  useter 
say  that  when  things  git  to  their  worst 
they  alius  begin  ter  mend.  She  was  a 
powerful  wise  woman  in  her  day, 
mammy  was." 

Trudy  slipped  quietly  away.  She 
felt  weak  and  tired.  The  men  were 
beginning  to  talk  now,  commenting  on 
Abe's  story,  and  comparing  it  with  dif- 
ferent versions.  She  was  glad  that  the 
old  man  had  told  her  and  that  she  was 
not  to  gather  up  the  details  from  the 
excited  talk  of  the  other  men.  She 
had  always  known  Abe.  He  had  a 
little  blacksmith  shop  down  the  road 
from  Granny  Bronson's,  and  she  had 
been  there  with  Bert. 

When  she  reached  her  room  the 
child  fell  wearily  upon  her  bed.  She 
could  hear  the  men  talking,  very 
freely  now  that  she  had  come  away. 
Trembling  and  heartsick  she  thought 
of  the  stone  that  had  rolled  down  the 
steep  hillside  to  drop  in  the  basin  at 
her  feet  as  she  stood  outside  the  cur- 
tain of  the  falls.  Were  they  watch- 
ing even  then?  Had  she  barely  es- 
caped seeing  the  awful  thing  that  hap- 
pened? Had  she  directed  the  search- 
ers' eyes  to  the  falls? 

Trudy's  heart  turned  from  the  great 
trouble  to  the  one  sunbeam  that  shone 
in  the  dark.  Bert  was  not  with  them. 
Bert  was  where  they  could  not  find 
him.  The  "where"  seemed  of  no  im- 
portance now.  He  was  safe  fron>  this. 
Mingled  with  Trudy's  love  for  her 
brother  was  a  sort  of  helpless  pity. 
For  herself  there  was  within  her  mind 
a  vague  hope  of  escape  from  what  was 
hardly  more  than  an  undefined  sense 
of  wrong  living.  But  Bert  would  be 
a  man — a  Trolliver — he  would  be  like 
his  father!    And  she  loved  him. 

Thinking  of  him  tonight,  she  was 
glad  that  he  had  gone.  Perhaps  out  in 
the  big  world  there  would  be  some 
one  who  would  help  him  to  be  differ- 
ent. 

After  a  while  Cindy  came  up.  She 
carried  a  little  lamp  in  her  hand. 

"Milt  didn't  know  Bert  was  gone," 
she  said.  "He  sent  word  we  was  ter 
do  the  best  we  could.  Pity  he  couldn't 
have  tuck  his  own  advice,  resistin'  an' 
fightin'  an'  makin'  hit  as  hard  on  him 
as  he  could.  Your  Aunt  Sereny's  goin' 
to  her  people's,  I  reckin'.  She  can't 
stay  at  the  mill,  helpless  an'  flighty 
as  what  she  is.  I  never  knowed  what 
Israel  wanted  to  marry  a  mush  poul- 
tice fur,  nohow.  Not  but  what  they 
kin  be  comfortable  enough.  I  hain't 
nothin'  ag'in'  your  Aunt  Sereny." 

Trudy  could  think  of  nothing  to  say. 
Cindy  put  the  lamp  on  the  table  and 
sat  down. 

"Seems  like  the  house  gits  bigger 
every  minute  an'  emptier,"  the  wom- 
an went  on,  her  voice  muffled  in  the 
depths  of  her  sunbonnet.  "Hit  plumb 
sounds  hollow.  I  been  hearm'  things, 
anyhow,  lately.  If  Bert  don't  come, 
I  don't  see  what  two  female  wimmin 
air  to  do,  what  with  the  craps  an'  the 
critters,  specially  them  tarnation 
mules  of  hisen.  I  don't  'low  ter  go 
nigh  'em,  If  they  starve  stiff.    An'  if 


Bert  comes,  they-uns  air  shore  to 
ketch  him." 

Cindy  was  ordinarily  a  woman  of 
few  words.  But  tonight  there 
seemed  no  end  to  what  she  wanted 
to  say.  "I  know  in  reason  that 
Granny  Bronson  told  on  'em,"  she> 
droned,  her  thin,  dark  little  face" 
with  its  small  black  eyes  showing 
now  inside  the  rim  of  her  bonnet. 
"She  hates  we-uns  an'  she's  done  It. 
I  suspicion  she  knowed,  alius 
prowlin'  about  atter  clay  fur  pipes 
an'  harbs  fur  that  there  sickly  chap. 
I  wouldn't  put  her  past  hit." 

Trudy  shuddered.  Cindy  wailed 
feebly  on,  and,  tired  out,  the  little 
girl  fell  asleep  with  the  sound  io 
her  ears.  When  she  awoke  all  the 
pleasant  sounds  and  scents  of  the 
early  morning  were  astir.  It  seemed 
strange  that  the  sun  rose  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened ;  that  the 
clamor  from  the  barnyard  should  be 
just  the  same;  that  even  Cindy 
should  be  clattering  busily  about  the 
kitchen. 

CHAPTER  IX 
THE  MAN  IN  THE  GREEN  YARD 

WHEN  Trudy  went  down  her  Aunt 
Serena  was  there,  crying  in  her 
slow,  comfortable  way,  as  if  grief 
were  a  sort  of  new  luxury.  Once  in  a 
while  she  stopped  crying  and  laughed 
at  her  fears.  She  was  like  a  sweet 
April  day. 

"I'm  goin'  to  mother's,"  she  smiled 
when  she  saw  Trudy,  and  her  soft, 
drawling  voice  lingered  lovingly  over 
the  words  as  if  "mother's"  meant 
precious  things.  "I  made  up  my  mind 
as  soon  as  I  got  the  news.  But  moth- 
er can't  put  up  with  the  twins."  The 
soft  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Aunt 
Serena,  sobbing,  went  on:  "The  las' 
time  she  said  just  bring  the  baby,  an' 
I  thought,  Gertrude,  that  maybe  you 
an'  Cindy  wouldn't  mine  keepin'  the 

twins  "    Aunt  Serena  let  her  voice 

trail  off  and  went  to  sobbing  again. 

As  no  one  spoke,  she  wiped  her 
face  and  looked  up  smiling.  "They 
hain't  any  bother,"  she  said,  her  smile 
sweetening  at  thought  of  the  twins, 
"but  mother's  house  is  small,  an' 
Dan's  there  with    his    six.      I  told 

Israel  "     But  at  mention  of  her 

husband's  name  she  fell  to  weeping  as 
if  her  gentle  heart  would  break.  "But, 
la!  tain't  no  use  takin'  on.  Plenty's 
been  took  that's  happy  at  home  now, 
an'  maybe  Israel  will  know  better 
nex'  time.  Yes,  Pet,  she's  a  rale 
good  little  thing,  an'  Sissie  hain't  bad 
as  some.  La!  I'll  miss  'em.  I  reckin 
you'd  as  soon  have  'em  as  not?"  And 
she  smiled  beamingly  upon  Cindy's 
sunbonnet  and  then  turned  radiantly 
to  Trudy. 

Trudy  was  a  healthy,  wholesome 
little  girl,  quick-witted  and  gifted 
with  the  rare  grace  of  common  sense. 
She  felt  now  a  new  responsibility. 
She  wanted  the  children.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  grown  taller  al- 
ready with  the  thought  of  them.  But 
Cindy  ought  to  speak  first.  However, 
Cindy  remaining  silent,  Trudy  said 
slowly: 
"If  Cindy's  willin',  I  am." 
There  was  something  in  the  child's 
tone  that  caused  Cindy  to  push  back 
her  sunbonnet  and  look  into  the  blue 
eyes.  "I  don't  reckin  hit  matters," 
she  said.    "I  hain't  much  fur  chaps." 

"I'll  take  care  of  'em,"  Trudy  said 
simply. 

Aunt  Serena  beamed  upon  her. 
"They  think  the  world  an'  all  of  you, 
Gertrude,  an'  maybe  they'll  be  com- 
p'ny  fur  you-uns.  I'll  fetch  'em  over. 
Seems  like  I  hate  to  leave  'em,"  and 
the  sweet  pink-and-white  face  clouded 
"They  look  so  little  when  I  think 
about  not  takin'  em."  She  sobbed  a 
little  while  and  then  emerged  from 
her  apron  laughing.      "But  look  at 


Israel,  hain't  he  leavin'  us  all?  What's 
my  trouble  sider  hissen?" 

Trudy  watched  Aunt  Serena  as  she 
went  across  the  fields  toward  the 
mill  cottage.  "I  reckon  you  don't 
care.  Cindy,"  she  said. 

"Hit  wouldn't  make  no  dif'ence  if  I 
did.  Tain't  fur  me  to  say  when  we've 
got  trouble  enough.  Hit  won't  kill  me 
to  have  two  homesick  chaps  squallin' 
all  night  an'  under  foot  all  day.  I 
reckin  I  won't  have  no  wuss  time 
than  your  Aunt  Serena  tt^re  with 
Dan's  hystericky  wife  an'  her  six  like 
stair  steps.  I  kin  git  along  somehow." 
And  Cindy  pulled  her  bonnet  very 
low. 

It  had  been  four  days  since  Trudy 
had  seen  Lutie,  four  days  since  they 
had  stood  together  in  the  little  dell 
with  the  shadows  of  the  evening 
folding  themselves  like  dusky  gar- 
ments about  the  great  mountains.  And 
so  much  had  happened.  There  was  so 
much  to  be  talked  over  and  wondered 
about.  She  wanted  to  watch  the  un- 
derstanding eyes  of  the  little  boy,  as 
he  listened  to  all  she  had  to  tell. 

So  it  happened  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Aunt  Serena's  visit  Trudy 
made  her  way  along  the  road  and 
across  the  ford  up  to  the  little  shel- 
tered pocket-like  dell  on  the  hillside, 
expecting  to  find  Lutie  waiting  for 
her.  His  short  rambles  almost  always 
ended  there,  and  he  amused  himself 
about  the  lovely  spot  for  many  long 
hours. 

Today  Lutie  was  not  there.  There 
were  no  little  crooked  tracks  in  the 
soft,  fine  sand.  The  ground  was 
smooth  as  the  rain  had  left  it.  The 
roar  of  the  river  seemed  obtrusively 
loud.  The  wind  and  sunshine  played 
gayly  with  the  shadows.  The  flowers 
were  wonderfully  fresh  and  sweet. 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  the  little 
lame  boy  anywhere, 

Trudy  made  figures  in  the  sand  and 
spelled  a  page  or  two  in  their  pre- 
cious book.  Still  Lutie  did  not  come. 
She  took  the  bright  piece  of  silver 
from  its.  hiding-place  and  dropped  it 
in  her  pocket.  Then  she  sat  on  Lutie's 
favorite  rock  and  looked  out  at  the 
wonderful  picture  that  he  loved — the 
picture  of  hills  changing  from  green  to 
gray,  from  gray  to  purple,  as  they 
seemed  to  lean  against  the  deep  blue 
sky,  far,  far  away.  But  she  missed  the 
revealing  touch  of  Lutie's  poetical, 
imaginative  soul.  Her  own  eyes  saw 
only  hills  and  hills. 

"I  believe  I'll  just  slip  around  that 
way  and  see  if  anybody's  in  sight," 
Trudy  said  aloud.  Being  so  much 
alone  she  very  frequently  talked  an 
important  matter  over  with  herself, 
looking,  as  well  as  she  could,  into 
both  sides  of  whatever  it  might  be. 

Creeping  cautiously  around  to  a 
place  from  which  she  could  see 
Granny's  cabin,  without  herself  be- 
ing seen,  she  settled  herself  com- 
fortably, shivering  with  pure  fear  of 
Granny,  and  enjoying,  too,  the  sense 
of  danger  that  came  with  this  near 
approach  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Altho  Lutie  was  her  cousin,  Trudy 
could  not  think  of  him  as  really  be- 
longing to  the  mountains.  He  had 
lived  somewhere  else.  There  was  al- 
ways a  fear  that  somehow  he  might 
slip  away  and  leave  her.  He  was  so 
gentle  and  lonely  and  helpless,  this 
little  lame  boy.  Trudy  felt  for  him  a 
sort  of  protecting  love.  He  was  dear 
as  he  was,  but  she  was  practical.  She 
knew  that  he  could  not  always  be  a 
little  boy.  All  the  men  she  knew 
were  strong.  What  became  of  any 
who  grew  up — not  like  others? 

Trudy  parted  the  bushes  and  looked 
down  upon  the  cabin  as  it  perched 
like  a  wide-winged  bird  upon  the 
humped  shoulder,  of  the  hill.  She 
could  see  Granny  Bronson  working 
about  her  queer  little  pipe  kiln,  and 
the  green  vines  about  the  porch.  In 
the  doorway  a  man  was  seated  with 
his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands.  Then 
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The  Great  American  Land  Question 


mild  roads,  houses  and  public  build- 
ags;  sell  land  and  lend  money  to 
anners,  and  provide  practical  in- 
truction  in  farming  and  in  house- 
lold  arts. 

Under  the  able  administration  of 
Jir  William  Doran.  the  board  is 
hanging  the  face  of  western  Ire- 
and.  One  by  one  the  doughty  land- 
ords  have  given  up  the  struggle  and 
iold  out.  The  deer  parks  and  hunt- 
ng  grounds  are  being  turned  into 
mall  holdings;  estates  are  reorgan- 
zed;  holdings  are  modified;  the 
nountains  are  stripped  and  the  coun- 
ry  is  generally  being  put  in  order. 

When  the  board  condemns  an  es- 
ate  public  valuers  determine  the 
unount  that  will  be  paid  the  land- 
ord.  During  the  process  of  transfer 
he  tenants  come  under  the  board 
ind  are  required  to  pay  their  rents, 
which  are  later  credited  on  their 
purchase  agreement. 

The  first  step  after  the  board  takes 
:harge  of  an  estate  is  to  survey  with 
1  view  to  rearrangement  of  holdings, 
which  includes  bog  and  mountain 
ights.  Then  a  few  cottages  are 
)uilt  and  the  agents,  with  much  tact 
and  a  fine  observance  of  indirect 
iction,  effect  a  removal  of  the  oc- 
upants  to  the  new  buildings.  The 
ooard  often  encounters  obstacles  and 
obstinates.  In  America  it  would  not 
oe  hard  to  persuade  a  family  to  ex- 
change a  hovel  for  a  clean,  substan- 
tial cottage;  but  in  Ireland  the  heart 
clings  to  the  old  things,  and  the 
birthplace  is  often  more  dear  to  the 
peasant  than  the  new  home  with  its 
fine  floors  and  its  sanitary  kitchen. 
Tenants  frequently  protest  as  to  the 
character  of  the  new  houses.  I  have 
known  cases  where  altho  the  occu- 
pants had  been  accustomed  to  live 
on  dirt  floors,  sharing  alike  with  the 
pigs  and  chickens  and  the  cow,  they 
have  complained  mightily  when  the 
board  removed  them  to  a  concrete 
cottage  with  a  substantial  floor  a 
foot  above  the  surface.  Once  estab- 
lished, the  inmates  would  set  to  work 
and  shovel  the  earth  around  the  cot- 
tage until  they  did  away  with  the 
little  step  to  the  door. 

Such  difficulties  the  board  meets 
with  characteristic  firmness,  tact 
and  common  sense;  yet  it  may  take 
as  long  as  fifteen  years  to  dispose  of 
a  single  estate.  Each  year  the  oppo- 
sition grows  less  and  communities 
come  to  look  forward  with  eagerness 
to  when  the  board  will  reach  them. 

But  Judson  King,  on  his  mesa 
homestead,  must  continue  to  fend 
for  himself  without  an  even  chance 
against  Pancho  Hernandez,  the  sheep 
herder,  who  can  borrow  at  will  be- 
cause he  splits  profits  with  the  bank- 
ers. 

In  Ireland  a  governmental  land 
policy  helped  three  classes  of  farm- 
ers— the  man  who  expected  to  rent, 
the  renter  who  wanted  to  buy,  and 
the  submerged  farmer.  This  work 
has  been  largely  coordinated.  The 
Land  Commission,  which  is  divided 
into  Land  Courts  and  Estates  Com- 
missioners, cares  for  the  first  two 
classes.  The  Congested  Districts 
Board  is  in  charge  of  the  third  class, 
but  does  its  purchasing  of  estates 
thru  tbe  Land  Commission. 

British   policy  goes  even  farther 
and  looks  to  the  protection  of  the 
agricultural  laborers,  who  now  num- 
ber a  considerable  class  in  Ireland. 
Both  there  and  in  England  laborers 
may  secure  cottages  with  gardens 
attached    by    application    to  the 
oounty,  district  or  urban  councils. 
iTiese  cottage  allotments  are  rented 
X  sometimes  less  than  the  interest 
ate    involved    in    tbe  investment, 
ley  give  the  laborer  an  economic 
dependence  he  did  not  have  when 
:  was  forced  to  leave  to  the  farmer 
r  whom  be  worked  the  provision 
his  sleeping  quarters.    And  the 
.rdens  help  a  lot. 

The  policy  of  state  aid  to  land 
urchase  in  Ireland  is  admitted  to 
av<:  \nrTt;a'nrA   th<:  industry  of  th': 
ccupiers,  decreased  the  tendency  to 
t  ell  interests  in  the  land  and  to  sub- 
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let  or  divide  holdings,  improved  the 
solvency  of  the  farmers,  and  brought 
about  a  tendency  for  good  men  to 
stay  on  the  farms  and  for  better 
farmers  to  go  into  purchase  agree- 
ments. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  contentment 
with  the  Irish.  There  is  an  absence 
of  fear — the  great  fear  that  pre- 
vailed before  the  landlords  were 
curbed. 

A  spirit  of  reconstruction  is  abroad 
in  the  land.  The  farmers  are  im- 
proving and  increasing  livestock  and 
working  capital.  They  no  longer 
think  of  agitation,  for  agitation  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

And  so  the  relations  of  Ireland 
and  England  have  improved  in  just 
that  measure  to  which  England  has 
abandoned  her  old  policy  of  perse- 
cution and  exploitation  for  one  of 
conciliation,  restriction  and  develop- 
ment. 

To  the  Irishman  of  yesterday  Eng- 
land meant  two  things  —  a  power 
over  him  wresting  a  profit  from  him. 
The  police  symbolized  the  power  and 
the  landlord  the  profit-taker.  But  to 
the  Irishman  of  tomorrow  England 
will  mean  merely  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment of  which  he  is  a  vital  part 
and  an  equal  sharer.  And  that  is 
the  reason  why  the  German  govern- 
ment misjudged  the  Irish,  and  that 
is  why  the  Irish  are  sending  their 


quota  of  good  blood  to  the  front  to 
battle  for  their  ideals  of  civilization. 

British  fore-planning  for  the  land 
has  but  begun.  Prior  to  the  great 
war  England  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
general  readjustment  of  her  rural 
population  on  lines  akin  to  the  plan 
for  Ireland.  Now  the  English  gov- 
ernment anticipates  even  a  stronger 
popular  demand  for  land  reform 
when  the  war  is  closed.  The  sol- 
dier question — what  to  do  with  them 
— will  also  be  up  then.  The  authori- 
ties are  considering  plans  for  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  these  soldiers  to 
farm.  Germany  and  Russia,  too, 
have  been  at  work  to  this  very  end. 
British  Columbia  has  accepted  the 
Australian  plan  of  settlement,  while 
Italy  has  worked  out  a  very  effective 
system  of  state  aid. 

But  we  of  the  United  States — what 
thought  have  we  had  for  this  great 
subject?  Our  nation,  of  all  nations, 
has  most  need  for  working  out  and 
fixing  upon  a  plan.  For  we  are  the 
dumping  ground  of  all  the  other  na- 
tions, and  we  must  relieve  our  con- 
gested immigration  districts.  Our 
lawmakers  apparently  have  not  be- 
gun to  think  clearly  as  to  land  set- 
tlement; but  the  people  are  think- 
ing, and  the  subject  is  in  the  air. 
The  people  are  thinking;  yes,  the 
people  are  thinking — thinking  of 
their  lost  inheritance — the  land. 


Selection  of  "Mother"  Roots 


MOTHER"  roots  which  are  to  be 
saved  for  seed  production 
should  be  carefully  selected  in  the 
fall.  The  size  of  the  mother  root  is  not 
tbe  most  important  consideration. 
The  largest  roots  are  quite  apt  to  be 
irregular  in  shape  and  are  often 
forked  of" branched.  A  smooth,  sym- 
metrical root  of  ordinary  size,  or 
even  a  small  root,  if  well  propor- 
tioned, will  usually  produce  as  much 
as  will  the  larger  ill-shapen  ones. 
Less  storage  space  will  also  be  re- 
quired for  the  roots  of  ordinary  size. 
The  tops  of  the  roots  should  be  twist- 
ed off,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
remove  the  crown.  Growth  the  fol- 
lowing spring  starts  from  the  crown 
and  hence  it  should  not  be  injured. 

The  storage  of  the  roots  over  win- 
ter, siloing  as  it  is  called,  requires 
considerable  attention.  Dry  sand  is 
the  best  material  in  which  to  store 
them,  but  this  is  not  practical  unless 
a  small  number  of  roots  are  to  be 
saved.    Ordinarily  the  roots  may  be 


piled  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  in  shallow  trenches  in  ricks  five 
or  six  feet  wide  and  then  given  suit- 
able covering.  A  layer  of  straw  is 
first  placed  on  the  roots  and  over  this 
a  light  layer  of  dirt.  Successive  lay- 
ers of  dirt  are  then  added  as  the 
weather  becomes  more  severe.  The 
covering  is  merely  to  keep  the  roots 
from  freezing  and  must  not  be  heavy 
enough  to  cause  heating.  Sufficient 
ventilation  must  also  be  provided 
every  few  feet  thruout  the  ricks  to 
allow  the  carbon  dioxide  to  escape 
and  fresh  air  to  enter.  If  the  ricks 
are  quite  long  the  roots  should  be 
divided  every  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
by  straw  or  dirt.  This  will  prevent 
decay  spreading  thru  the  whole  rick 
in  case  it  should  get  started  at  any 
point. 

Occasionally  mother  roots  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  just  as  they  grew. 
This  will  save  labor  in  handling.  Cov- 
ering with  manure,  straw,  or  straw 
and  dirt  six  to  eight  inches  deep  will 
usually  prevent  freezing. 


Vaccination  Remedies     Fresh  Sheep  Pastures 


ONE — That  hog  cholera  serum  is 
a  perishable  product,  and  easily 
infected  with  bacteria  while  being 
handled  or  used. 

2.  That  it  is  a  preventive 
against  no  disease  but  hog  cholera. 

3.  That  statistics  show  a  loss  of 
from  1  to  3  per  cent  from  the  dou- 
ble method  of  vaccination  in  unin- 
fected herds. 

4.  That  statistics  show  a' loss  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent  when  herds 
are  vaccinated  at  the  beginning  of 
an  outbreak. 

5.  That  statistics  show  a  loss  of 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  when  herds 
are  vaccinated  late  in  an  outbreak. 

6.  That  best  results  always  fol- 
low careful  handling  of  serum  and 
hogs. 

7.  That  virus  is  the  cause  of  chol- 
era, and  that  careless  methods  of 
handling  it  may  spread  the  disease 
to  neighboring  farms. 

8.  »  That  hundreds  of  herds  have 
been  vaccinated  by  the  double  meth- 
od, with  no  losses  and  without 
spreading  the  disease. 

9.  That  an  excessive  dose  of  se- 
rum can  do  no  harm,  but  may  da 
much  good,  especially  in  sick  pigs. 

10.  That  as  much  judgment  is 
needed  when  vaccinating  as  when 
handling  any  other  operation  of  sim- 
ilar nature. — Dr,  C.  C.  Lipp. 


THE  sheep  farmers  of  Oklahoma 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
farmers  of  some  of  the  older  States 
in  regard  to  the  freshness  of  the 
sheep  pastures.  The  problem  that 
confronts  us  at  this  time,  however, 
is  keeping  the  pastures  fresh. 

It  is  unwise  to  allow  the  flock  to 
run  on  the  same  pasture  year  after 
year.  Frequent  change  during  the 
summer  from  one  field  to  another, 
first  in  the  pasture,  then  to  the  grain 
fields  to  clean  up  gleanings,  then 
back  to  the  pasture,  and  occasionally 
to  allow  pastures  formerly  used  to 
remain  during  the  entire  season  ab- 
solutely free  from  sheep,  is  the  most 
effective  way  of  preventing  such 
troubles  as  stomach  worms  and  nod- 
ular diseases. 

These  troubles  come  by  way  of  old, 
infested  pastures,  and  if  the  organ- 
isms that  cause  these  troubles  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  live  in  the 
sheep,  they  will,  of  necessity,  die. 
Stomach  worms  will  cause  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  if  once  established, 
and  the  common  result  is  the  selling 
of  the  entire  flock  in  order  to  be  free 
from  the  worms.  Fresh  pasture  is 
the  remedy. — D.  A.  Spencer. 


Pull  Bi&  Slumps 

by  hand 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  digging, no 
expense  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage— same  prin- 
ciple as  a  jack.  loo  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel  —  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 


HAND  POWER. 

Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 

Box  60 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


Ship  Your  FURS  to 

unstei 

Boys— men  —  experienced  trappers— "be- 
ginners— wo  need  skins.  Write  for  new 
price  list  on  raccoon,  skunk,  mink,  fox, 
muskrat  and  other  furs. 
We  pay  top  prices  and  mho  money 
same  day   we   receive  shipment* 
Thousands  send  us  their  catch  yearly 
because  they  get  a  square  deal  from 
Funsten  on  one  pelt  or  a  thousand. 

Write  for  valuable  FREE  Trapper's 
Guide.  Gives  full  Instructions  on  trap* 
pin™,  ell  Game  Laws;  prices  ot<  ei>el 
traps,  cuds  .etc.  Send  for  It  today.  FREE. 


FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
1144  Funsten  Bids.      St.  Louis,  Mo, 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  PAID  FOR 


FURS^ 


The  annual  value  of  the  farm 
woodlot  products  of  the  United  States 
is  over  $195,000,000. 


We  aie  the  fastest  growing  RAW  FUR  house  in 
New  York— NOW  the  world's  greatest  Fui  Market. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  grade  liberally.  Write 
for  price  list — mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 
DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BRO.,  192  We.t  27th  St.,  New  York 


Remember  this— we  pay  higher  prices  for 
your  furs  than  any  other  bouse- and 

We  Charge  No  Commission 

Send  us  a  trial  shipment  today— let  as 
PROVE  our  claims  to  you.  Our  higher 
prices,  liberal  grading:  and  fair  dealings 
nave  made  us  the  Fastest  Growing  Fur 
House  in  America.  Send  for  FUR  price 
list.  Trappers'  Guide,  State  Game  Laws. 
Catalogue  of  Trappers*  Supplies— ALL  SENT  FREE— 
with  particulars  or  our  great  FREE  GIFT  to  trappers. 

HILL  BROS.  FUR  C0.3s2i6.  ftJS&XSS: 


Free  Baits  For  Trappers 


$1.00  Bottle  Free 

Write  today  and  get  yours  early,  men- 
tioning animals  trapped     Don't  delay 
tor  we  have  only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
to  send  Fur  Shippers. 
B«ch  Fur  Co.,     Dept.  46  Chicago 


Writ,  today  for  20  visa.  Art  PoBt  Cai 
to  ..II  at  10c  par  pig.  When  Bold  Be 
$2.00  and  fat  your  choice  of  presen 
PEERLESS  WATCH  CO..  DEPT. 495 


CHICAGO,  ILU 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


hau  wood,  more  durable.  Wo  ran  ■ 
you  money.  Write  (or  tfm  cata-  I 
IOKOM6  FENCE  MACH  CO  I 
461  North  StftH,  Kokonro.jrto^j 


ELECTRIC  ww*^-,55ffaiS5 

.       .  __     !>_.....(..       II,,  Mil 


Into  SI 

Hull 


MUmr.. Tahiti,  i urn f. 
Light  PlUlt.  Economy.  I.  «•* 
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NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


WC  I  IPUTBEATS  ELECTRIC 
llC  LlUn  I      OR  GASOLINE 

10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modern  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  it  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  o  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  18  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Tests  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  84  leading  Universities  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  do  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  aunlitfht.  Won  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

•$1000  Reward  will  be  (riven  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  want  one  user  In  each  locality  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  yA||p. 
era.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  UUT5 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  CD  C  C 
Absolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  free.  iTlkh 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  171  Aladdin  Building.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

LargMt  K«roa«n«  (Coal  Oh;  Manllt  Lamp  Houm  letae  World 


$100  to  $300  Per  Mo.  KRUSS&tyBi 


Chriittonnen,  Wi». ,  pars:  " Hav*  wwr  Men  an  artirU 
of  hi>irwn  vur%f«H  bought.  "  Phillip*.  Ohio  aftya: 
m.ynjiim/  fu/t  frrwnrv,  Srlts  %ts*{f."  Thounanan  who 
•re  coining  money  endonie  the  Aladdin  juntas  atronnrly.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  We  fumiah  etock  to  reliable  men  to  set atartad.  Aak 
for  our  diatributor's  plan,  and  learn  how  to  secure  an  appointment  and  make  biir  monny  in  unoccupied  territory.  Htate  occupation. aire, 

whether  you  have  rig  or  auto;  whether  can  work  spaxo  tlmo  or  steady;  when  can  etaxt;  towauhfpa  moat  convenient  for  you  to  work. 
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LONE  SCOUTS 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREE 
BADGE 


Lone  Scout 
Indian 


pay. 


SECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 


In  52  Weeks,  133,310  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 

"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  it  stand*,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  incorporated 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1915.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws 
were  adopted  and  W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief 
Totem  of  the  organization. 

The  first  Lone  Scout  took  the    pledge    on  Oc- 
tober 25,  1915.     There  are   now   Lone   Scouts  in 
every  State  in  the  United  States,  every  Province 
in  Canada,  in  Alaska,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Repub- , 
lie  of  Panama,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  for  all' wide- 
awake,  ambitious  boys   everywhere.     It  is 
not  a  military  organization.    It  is  not  a  money-making 
proposition.     There  are  no  membership  fees  or  dues  to 
There  is  no  expensive  equipment  for  boys  or  their  par- 
ents to  buy.    The  organization  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  its 
weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"    in    which    instructions  are 
given  to  the  Scouts.    "Lone  Scout"  is  sold  by  news  agents  for 
3  cents  a  copy.    Subscription  rates,  25  cents  four  months,  75 
cents  a  year. 

/2^\  The  motto  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is:  "Do  a  Use- 
ful  Thing  Each  Day."     Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  the 
Lone  Scout  motto  is  going  to  be  a  successful  man.  The 
purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is   to   give  the 
boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  (which 
was  started  in  the  United  States  by  W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem 
of  the  Lone  Scouts),  while  permitting  them  to  work  alone  if 
it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to  belong  to  Tribes.  Wood-craft 
and  scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the  instructions  in  the  Lone 
Scouts  of  America. 

/g^v  The  Lone  Scout  pledge  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  or- 
IKI]  ganization  world-wide,  not  excluding-  anv  boy  living  un- 

der  some  other  flag  than  the  United  States  flag.  The 
Lone  Scout  must  be  in  the  best  of  health  and  physical 
condition  all  the  time.  He  cannot  be  a  real  Scout  and  take 
any  drink  containing  alcohol,  or  smoke  cigarettes, 
/jr^v  Any  boy  who  can  understand  the  pledge  is  eligible  to 
IG  9)  memDership.  As  a  member  progresses  in  his  Scout  work 
he  is  awarded  Degrees,  with  appropriate  Badges,  and 
these  Degrees  make  up  Lodges.  The  First  Degree  is 
Lone  Scout,  the  emblem  of  which  is  a  bronze  badge  bearing 
the  figure  of  the  Lone  Scout  Indian;  Second  is  the  Wood- 
craft Degree,  the  emblem  of  which  is  a  bronze  badge  showing 
the  Crossed  Logs  of  the  Council  Fire;  Third  Degree  is  Lone 
Eagle  and  the  eagle  is  shown  on  the  silver  badge  of  this  De- 
gree, the  last  of  the  Tepee  Lodge.  Next  comes  the  Totem  Pole 
Lodge,  in  which  every  member  is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone 
Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon  which  is  a  record  of  his  achievements 
for  many  Degrees. 

In  applying  for  Membership,   fill   out   the  Application 
Blank  given  below,  and  send  it  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
merit  medal         500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

..........  mmmmmmm.mmmm..mmmmm*}XSt   OUT  I1ERE"«""«"""»""»»"»"««"' 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Date  1916. 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership in  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 


Name   Age. 


Hearts  of  the  Hills 
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Town   State. 


St.  No.,  P.  O.,  or  Ft.  F.  D. 


the  man  raised  his  head  and  took  up 
a  violin  that  had  been  lying  across 
his  knees  and  began  to  play.  From 
behind  the  vines  came  Lutie.  He 
curled  himself  up  on  the  steps  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  man. 

Like  ^he  voice  of  a  bird  the  music 
of  the  old  violin  came  dancing 
across  the  ravine  and  on  up  to  her. 
She  knew  how  the  face  of  the  boy 
was  brightening.  She  had  seen  it 
when  a  mocking  bird  sang  near  by. 
There  was  to  Trudy  a  heartbreaking 
sweetness  in  the  music. 

After  a  while  the  man  ceased 
playing,  and  she  saw  him  pass  Lutie 
and  walk  slowly  up  and  down  the 
green  yard,  his  head  bent  low.  And 
now  Granny  left  her  kiln  and  peered 
around  the  corner  of  the  house. 

The  man  was  slight  and  small.  He 
walked  as  one  who  was  not  strong. 
There  was  a  white  bandage  about 
his  head,  and  he  wore  no  coat.  Once 
in  a  while  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
head  and  stood  quite  still  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  walked  slowly  on. 

Lutie  sat  on  the  steps  watching 
the  man,  his  little  crooked  foot  bent 
so  that  the  well  one  would  conceal 
it,  his  hands  folded  in  a  patient  way 
that  he  had.  And  Granny  Bronson 
kept  creeping  to  the  corner  of  the 
house  where-  she  peered  at  the  man. 

After  a  while  the  old  woman  came 
with  a  bright  tin  basin,  and  the  man 
sat  down  on  a  chair  that  Lutie  had 
placed  on  the  grass.  Granny  Bron- 
son seemed  to  be  bathing  his  head, 
and  when  she  had  finished  she 
bound  it  again  with  the  white  cloth. 
Then  she  brought  a  gay  patchwork 
quilt  and  a  little  white  pillow.  She 
spread  the  quilt  on  the  grass  and 
laid  the  pillow  at  one  edge  of  it. 
Then  Trudy  saw  the  man  lie  down 
on  the  pallet. 

Granny  brought  a  cup  from  her 
little  spring-house,  and  the  man 
drank.  While  she  waited,  the  old 
woman  broke  a  little  limb  from  the 
apple  tree  and  stood  fanning  the 
man.  Then  Lutie  limped  across  the 
grass  and  sat  down  on  a  corner  of 
the  quilt.  Granny  gave  him  the  lit- 
tle limb,  and  he  sat  patiently  fan- 
ning the  man  while  she  went  back 
to  her  work. 

Suddenly  Trudy's  heart  gave  a 
queer  little  leap  and  her  face  went 
white.  Her  ears  buzzed  strangely. 
This  was  the  man  that  Bert  had  car- 
ried to  the  pine  hill  cabin!  He  was 
here,  ill  at  Granny  Bronson's! 

Bert  seemed  quite  fine  and  brave 
to  his  grateful  little  sister.  He  was 
a  hero  who  had  saved  a  man's  life, 
for  Trudy  forgot  her  own  part  in 
the  helping  of  the  hurt  stranger. 
Bert  had  carried  him  to  the  cabin. 
Her  "brother  had  done  a  kind  and 
friendly  thing.  Slight  as  the  man 
seemed  to  be,  it  was  yet  hard  work 
carrying  him  up  the  hill.  She  re- 
joiced in  Bert's  strength.  Her  heart 
fairly  sang  when  she  thought  of  his 
safety,  of  the  good  service  that  he 
had  rendered.  And  wherever  Bert 
was  that  day,  his  way  must  have 
been  brightened  by  the  proud,  grate- 
ful thought  of  the  little  sister  as  it 
followed  him  from  the  mountain- 
side. 

For  a  long  while  Trudy  sat  watch- 
ing the  cabin  of  Granny  Bronson. 
At  length,  feeling  sure  that  Lutie 
would  not  come  that  day,  she  went 
back  to  the  little  dell.  She  wished 
that  she  could  get  the  writing  book 
by  the  time  he  came  again.  When 
she  thought  of  it  the  old  sense  of 
dread  and  fear  was  gone.  She  could 
go  to  the  crossroads  store  and  get 
the  book! 

The  child  stood  up,  and  throwing 
back  her  head,  laughed.  There  was 
no  one  to  say  that  she  should  not 
buy  a  book;  no  one  to  forbid  her 
going;  no  one  to  care  whether  she 
read  and  studied  or  not.  She  felt 
strangely  unburdened  and  unspeak- 
ably glad.  But  with  the  thought  of 
her  independence  came  quickly  the 
remembrance  of  what  had  brought 
it  about — her  father's  great  trouble! 

With  a  cry  of  anguish  the  child 


fell  upon  the  ground  and  sobbed 
convulsively.  She  was  not  able  to 
find  the  false  note  in  her  life.  She 
wished  that  she  could  have  done 
something  to  save  her  father.  She 
felt  the  hurt  of  the  blow  that  had 
fallen  upon  him;  but  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  tumult  of  her  grief,  the  little 
song  of  gladness  sounded. 

Trudy    clutched    the  silver-piece 
that  was  to  pay  for  the  book  with  a| 
sense  of  elation  that  her  grief  could  * 
not  drown.  "I  can't  help  it,"  she  said,.* 
aloud,  wiping  the  tears   from  her, 
face.    "I  can't  help  it.    When  things 
are  your  fault  you  always  kin  help 
*em.    I'll  just  be  sorry  about  Daddy  j 
an'  glad  about  the  book,  an'  try  not! 
to  think  about  'em  at  exactly  the: 
same  time." 

Further  chapters  of  this  interest- 
ing story  will  appear  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business.  Do 
not  fail  to  read  it  to  the  end. 

Beet  Sugar  Similar 
to  Cane 

CHEMICALLY,  sugar  obtained 
from  the  beet  is  the  same  as 
that  obtained  from  cane.  The  process 
of  manufacture  differs  to  some  ex- 
tent, so  that  when  large  quantities 
are  available  a  chemist  may  distir 
guish  between  beet  and  cane  suga 
by  means  of  the  impurities. 

As  found  in  commerce,  the  crystals 
of  beet  sugar  are  somewhat  larger 
than  those  of  cane  sugar.  However, 
this  is  a  matter  easily  adjusted,  so 
that  beet  sugar  may  be  manufac- 
tured in  crystals  the  same  size  as 
those  of  the  cane  sugar. 

Beet  sugar  has  all  the  properties 
of,  and  may  be  used  just  as  well  as, 
cane  sugar,  with  the  exception  of  the 
manufacture  of  jelly.  For  some  rea- 
son, not  understood,  it  is  claimed  that; 
beet  sugar  does  not  do  so  well  as  cane 
sugar  for  this  purpose. — Dr.  Charles 
K.  Francis. 

Vaccinate  Against 
CholeTa 

MANY  farmers  raise  more  feed 
than  their  hogs  can  harvest. 
These  farmers  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  buying  hogs  from  surrounding 
communities  to  pasture  their  sur- 
plus corn,  peanuts,  and  velvet  beans. 
Cholera  is  frequently  introduced 
with  the  hogs. 

Any  hogs  purchased  for  feeding 
should  be  vaccinated.  It  would  be 
well  to  keep  the  new  hogs  in  quar- 
antine a  while  to  see  whether  they 
develop  the  disease.  The  greatest 
danger  of  introducing  cholera  is 
from  hogs  picked  up  around  small 
towns  where  there  is  no  ordinance 
against  stock  running  at  large.  Such 
animals  have  ample  opportunity  to 
contract  the  disease  from  other  hogs 
or  from  railway  equipment. 

Canada  Encourages 
Cattle 

DOMINION  authorities  are  giving 
encouragement  to  the  raising  of 
more  beef  cattle.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  Canada  now  is  estimated  by 
them  at  only  6,000,000.  The  decrease 
from  1910  to  1914  was  992,662,  or  about 
23  per  cent.  The  decline  was  most 
noticeable  in  those  provinces  nearest 
the  United  States.  To  give  an  im- 
petus to  stock  raising,  an  annual 
bonus  is  paid  to  breeders  of  male 
pure-bred  stock,  subject  to  a  mini- 
mum value  of  $50  per  head.  An  in- 
itial bonus  of  20  per  cent  is  paid, 
with  a  subsequent  payment  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  animal  so 
long  as  it  is  in  proper  condition  and 
kept  for  breeding  purposes. — E.  A.  D. 


The  farm  woodlots  of  the  United 
States  contain  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  standing  timber  in  the 
country. 
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Building  a  Small  Greenhouse 


IN  CONSTRUCTING  a  small  green- 
house, the  best  plan  would  be  to 
purchase  the  material  in  the  knock- 
down form  from  some  greenhouse 
concern  and  employ  a  local  carpen- 
ter to  put  it  together.  This  would 
be  much  cheaper  than  to  buy  the 
lumber  locally,  as  it  is  milled  out  in 
large  quantities  by  these  companies, 
and  the  latter  would  also  give  you 
very  much  better  service,  as  it  is  de- 
signed especially  for  this  purpose. 

The  matter  of  sunlight,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  is  very  vi- 
tal for  greenhouse  work  and  this 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  locating 
such  a  house.  See  that  it  is  entirely 
clear  of  all  buildings  that  might  fur- 
nish shade  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. It  should  have  a  full  sun  ex- 
posure. 

Gases  of  any  kind  in  the  atmos- 
phere, such  as  smoke  from  a  large 
factory  or  similar  conditions,  will 
also  seriously  injure  the  plants.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  smoke  from  or- 
dinary residences  would  not  be  of 
any  serious  consequence. 

The  plan  of  heating  by  stove  would 
not  be  satisfactory  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  heat  would  be 


too  dry.  Greenhouse  plants  require 
a  moist,  humid  atmosphere.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  the  coal  gases  would  like- 
ly injure  the  plants.  A  better  plan 
would  be  to  construct  an  old- 
fashioned  heating  Hue  as  per  the  ac- 
companying sketch.  This  can  be  used 
for  either  coal  or  wood  as  may  be 
most  .economical. 

About  three  and  one-half  feet  is  as 
wide  a  side  bench  as  one  can  use 
to  advantage,  and  two  feet  is  ample 
for  the  center  walk.  This  will  give 
a  house  with  two  side  benches,  three 
and  one-half  feet  wide  by  twelve  feet 
long,  and  a  two-foot  aisle.  The  con- 
struction of  a  flue  will  cost  very  lit- 
tle extra  for  a  house  a  half  longer. 
—A.  T.  W. 


iKnd     View    of    Small  Greenhouse) 


Business  Items  for  Busy  Farmers 


Continued  Fro 
fully    tackling    one    problem  be 
strengthened  to  tackle  others. 

A  splendid  example  of  such  com- 
bined effort  is  the  Alfalfa  Associa- 
tion, of  York  County,  S.  C,  where, 
because  of  the  pull-together  spirit  of 
the  bankers,  merchants  and  farmers 
many  acres  have  been  planted  to 
alfalfa,  and  many  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars that  otherwise  would  have  gone 
to  the  Middle  West  or  to  the  corn 
belt  for  forage  have  been  kept  in 
the  community.  And  there  are  other 
examples  in  the  State. 

One  Proof'of  Value 

THE  agricultural  counties  of  Colo- 
rado having  County  Agricul- 
tural Agents  were  very  successful  in 
the  competition  for  prizes  at  the 
State  Fair  recently  held  at  Pueblo. 
This  is  only  another  illustration  of 
the  real  value  to  any  community  of  a 
County  Agricultural  Agent.  Fre- 
mont County,  for  Instance,  took  the 
first  prize  for  the  county  making  the 
best  fruit  display,  first  for  the  best 
fruit  exhibit  in  District  No.  4.  and 
first  for  the  county  making  the  best 
general  exhibit.  These  prizes  totaled 
$150.  One  exhibitor  alone  from  Fre- 
mont County  won  $300  in  prizes. 
R.  R.  Jeffries,  the  County  Agricul- 
tural Agent  in  Fremont  County,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  exhibit. 

George  R.  Smith,  County  Agricul- 
tural Agent  of  Adams  County,  reports 
that  three  of  his  farmers  took  first 
prize  on  seed  grain,  and  that  the  seed 
which  produced  this  prize-winning 
grain   was   distributed   last  spring 
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under  one  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Agent's  project?. 

Morgan  County,  with  C.  G.  McCord 
as  County  Agricultural  Agent,  was 
also  rewarded  for  its  exhibits  at  the 
Fair.  Morgan  took  first  prize  of  $50 
in  agriculture  and  third  prize  of  $20 
in  general  displays. 

Cows  and  Groceries 

HOW  many  farmers  necessarily 
have  to  mortgage  a  part  of  their 
prospective  crops  in  order  to  obtain 
groceries  for  their  tables  and  other 
household  necessities  every  year? 
How  many  farmers  necessarily  have 
to  let  their  grocery  bills  run  for  six 
months  at  a  time,  or  more,  because 
they  are  depending  alone  upon  the 
next  grain  crop,  the  next  cotton 
crop,  the  next  hog  crop,  or  even  the 
next  beef  crop? 

Any  one  or  more  of  the  above  men- 
tioned crops  may  prove  entirely  sat- 
isfactory if  properly  combined  with 
the  "old  spotted  cow."  Of  course,  it 
must  be  the  right  sort  of  cow,  else 
you  are  still  headed  for  the  rocks. 
An  experienced  harvester  machinery 
collector  once  said:  "Show  me  a 
farm  which  does  not  have  cows  and 
chickens  around  the  lots  and  pas- 
tures and  I  will  show  you  a  farmer 
who  owes  a  grocery  bill." 

Those  farmers  who  have  a  few 
cows  about  the  place  to  take  care  of 
the  grocery  bill,  either  in  the  form 
of  cream  checks  or  butter  money, 
can  well  understand  the  advantages 
of  such  business,  and  as  a  rule  are 
the  most  successful  farmers.  Why 
don't  you  try  it?— C.  A.  B. 


Ventilate  the  Schoolroom 


ARE  our  schools  and  homes  prop- 
erly ventilated  and  is  there  an 
abundance  of  sunshine  in  these 
buildings?  Tuberculosis  continues  to 
spread  and  people  continue  to  die 
around  us,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. Are  we  using  the  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  to  protect  us  from  this 
plague?  Do  we  have  enough  fresh  air 
in  the  houses?  Do  we  sleep  with  the 
window  open  during  the  whole  year? 
Do  we  watch  our  body  and  keep  our- 
selves In  good  health?  These  are  the 
things  that  every  one  may  do  to  aid 
in  driving  out  tuberculosis  and  pro- 
tecting our  freinds  and  neighbors 
from  the  plague. 

If  some  one  has  diphtheria  in  a 
community  the  whole  population  Is 
worried  for  fear  that  it  will  spread. 
Yet  in  two  years  there  were  only 


thirty-seven  poeple  who  died  of  diph- 
theria in  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
While  during  the  same  period  of 
time  554  died  of  consumption.  If 
there  is  a  case  of  consumption  in  the 
neighborhood,  few  people  are  con- 
cerned to  know  whether  the  proper 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  "the  disease.  Consumption 
is  contagious  when  the  patients  are 
careless  about  the  disposal  of  the 
sputum. 


Oak  is  the  most  suitable  wood  for 
carving,  on  account  of  its  durability 
and  toughness,  without  being  too 
hard.  Chestnut,  American  walnut, 
mahogany  and  teak  are  also  desir- 
able, while  for  fine  work  Italian  wal- 
nut, lime,  sycamore,  apple,  pear  or 
plum  are  generally  chosen. 


SEND  me  your  name!  Let  me  show  you  how  to  protect  your 
wheat  and  your  clover  from  winter  kill!   I'll  positively  open 
your  eyes!  Yes,  sir!    I  ll  astound  you  with  proof  of  how  straw 
will  protect  your  wheat  and  assure  you  of  grloriouscrops.  And  clover 
tool  Don'tlet '  winter  kilT'snuff  it  out.  Spread  your  straw,  man! 


I'll  send  you  hundreds  of  en- 
thusiastic letters!  Amazing-  ex- 
periences! My  big*  catalog!  A 
startling  offer!  A  postal  brings 
them  all,  at  once,  free. 


I'll  prove  to  you  right  on  your 
own  fields  that  spreading  straw 
is  the  easiest  work  on  your  farm 
with  my  world  beating  "Sim- 
plex." 


Simplex  Straw  Spreader 

30  Days'  Free  Home  Trial— No  Money  Down 

No  need  to  break  your  back  forking  now!  My  Simplex  is  the  slickest 
thing  you  ever  saw!    Prove  it!    Without  a  penny  in  advance!  A  troy  _  . 

risk.  Think  of  it!  The  Simplex  spreads  any  kind  of  straw!  Bright  ^S£r> 
or  rotten!  20  feet  at  a  time!  Thick  or  thin!  20acres  a  day!  Makes  ~r^^**^*~?k 
straw  worth  real  money!    Many  times  J2.60  to  $8.80  an  acre!  <0  **80>"> 

Three  working  days  pay  for  the  Simplex!  Has  double  drive  fjSL  *!r  /KvV?3^4 
and  double  width  carrier.    Fits  any  high  or  low,  wood  or  jfqk.      A.  X\}S* 


Bteel  wheel  wagon!  Thousands  in  use!  A  positive  proven  • 
success!  None  other  like  it!  Man,  alive,  it's  saving  thoua.  /  ',      '       ,'  ';> 
ands  of  dollars  for  farmers  every  day.  V 

Special  Limited  Offer 


A  Whole  Year  To  Pay 


Just  I 
those  who  write  qu.^ 
It  but  I'll  toll  it  all  i 


\  lettei 


diuon  to  my  broad  30-day  Fro*  Trial! 
My  long-time  credit!  My  liberal  terms! 
Write  at  once.  Keep  old  "winterkill" 
away  from  youi  wheat  and  you; 
Get  the  bit?  batch  of  letter* r  _ 
book  on  straw  spread  in  if!  My 
Proposition.    A  postal  brings 
by  return  mall  free. 

M ANSON  CAMPBELL.  Pres. 
MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
562  Traders  Bldg  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


lb  ad-  r*2^ 


If 


T 


rCherry-plum^ 


Will  You  Let  Us  Send  You  This  Grand 
Home  Orchard  of  Fine  One  Year  Old 
Trees,  at  Our  Expense,  With  a  Tree  of 
the  New  Sappa  Hybrid  Cherry-Plum, 
Thrown  in  for  Good  Measure?  See  offer  below. 


Hj    ii    i  i 

S&f^k'CKerrtj-piuiii 
Next  Yea^r  After  Planting 


A  Home  Orchard  is  a  very  desirable 
piece  of  property  to  own  and  the  one 
v.e  offer  you  is  especially  attractive, 
for  if  properly  cared  for  it  will  last 
~ "ZZ2!LJ£   practically  a  lifetime  and  bear  you 
barrels  upon  barrels  of  the  choicest  of 
The  Orchard  contains  10  fine  1-year  old  trees 
3  DELICIOUS,  3  WEALTHY,  3  NORTH- 


Apple  and  Cherry-plums, 
in  the  following  varieties, 

WESTERN   GREENING  and  1  new  SAPPA  HYBRID  Cherry-plum. 
We  hav  e  made  a  special  cooperative  advertising  arrangement  with  our 
nursery  that  enables  us  to  send  you  these  10  trees,  all  charges  prepaid,  at 
proper  planting  time  this  fall,  if  you  will  accept  our  offer  as  given  below. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  VARIETIES 

DELICIOUS.  Probably  the  highest  quality  Bpple  now  In  existence.  Beautiful  In 
*nape  and  color  and  a  good  keeper.  One  of  the  very  best  apples  for  home  garden.  Tree 
is  a  thrifty  grower  and  comes  into  bearing  at  an  early  ane.    Originated  in  Iowa. 

WEALTHY.  A  beautiful  red  apple  that  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  favorite  the  country 
over.    Tree  is  iron-clad  for  hardiness.  - 

NORTHWESTERN  GREENING.  A  fine  hardy  apple  especially  desirable  for  late 
winter  use.    Large  showy  fruit  and  of  good  quality  in  its  season.  .... 

SAPPA  HYBRID  CHERRY-PLUM.  As  its  name  indicates  this  is  a  new  fruit  being 
a  cross  between  the  cherry  and  plum.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  regular  sweet 
cherry,  i9  of  good  quality  and  is  borne  in  great  profusion  on  young  trees,  comniencmg  the 
next  year  after  planting.    An  extremely  valuable  new  fruit.  , 

We  want  to  send  you  this  fine  ORCHARD,  all  charges  prepaid,  with  plain  directions  for 
planting  and  care,  all  at  our  expense.  Just  read  ourx>ffer  below,  then  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  to  us  at  once  and  we  will  have  the  10  choice  one-year  old  trees  as  described  above, 
6ent  to  you  at  proper  time  this  fall. 


NORTHWESTERN  GREENING 


%      The  Farming  Business,  500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Ch:cafto,  III. 

I Inclosed  find  $1.00  for  The  Farming  Business  one  year  and  10  choice  one  year  o  g 
trees  as  described  above, 
i 

a 
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Name_ 

Town. 


_r.  F.  D.  ok  P.  O.  Box. 

_STA  tf_  — 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS  pAVduof"  ?SS 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

TTTfTfTJ?    (T^  <T1)  ^TT  is   r,r  i,cr  word 

10.12*  %s\J&  M.  per  week  — not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO 

600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chl- 
CDKO.  111.   


MALE  IIEI,1> 

NO  STRIKE:  8  HOUR  DAY.  MEN  EVERY - 
where.  Firemen,  brakemen,  baggagemen, 
$120.  Colored  porters.  Experience  unneces- 
sary.    850  Railway  Bureau.  E.  St.  Louis,  111. 


HELP  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  MEN— WOMEN  WANTED. 
Government  Jobs.  $75.00  to  $150.00  month. 
Write  immediately  for  list  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dep't  P118, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-514   N.   Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
SUITS  $3.75,  PANTS  $1.00.  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  53U,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois. 


A  FEW  RELIABLE  MEN  OR  WOMEN  TO 
handle  my  1916  "Business  Guide."  Sells  every- 
where. Beginners  clear  $7  per  day.  60%  com- 
mission. Outfit  free.  Prof.  Nichols,  Box  24, 
Naperville,  111. 


AGENTS — 2  00  PER  CENT  PROFIT.  WON- 
derful  little  article.  Something  new;  sells  like 
wildfire.  Carry  right  in  pocket.  Write  at  once 
for  free  sample.  E.  M.  Feltman,  Sales  Mgr., 
9560  3rd  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio.   


AGENTS.  TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  RAIN- 
coats.  Big  commissions.  Easy  profits.  Cooper 
made  $314  last  month.  We  deliver  and  collect. 
Sample  coat  free.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  12  Timothy 
St..  Dayton,  Ohio. 


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
thafs  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co..  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  

PEYTON'S  TREES  AT  WHOLESALE, 
delivered.  Write  for  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
Peyton  Nurseries,  Boonville.  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 
FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  ihe  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago.  111. 


A  BARGAIN;  A  FARM  IN  S.  ALBERTA, 
Canada,  about  nine  hundred  acres;  a  going 
concern,  buildings,  horse  power,  implements. 
Terms  can  be  arranged.  See  prospectus  at 
offices  of  Farming  Business,  and  write  Owner, 
Box  25,  Bamfleld,  Vancouver  Island. 


STOP! -"LISTEN !  80  ACRE  FARM,  $850; 
40  acres.  $385.  Terms.  McGrath,  Mountain 
View.  Mo. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  214 
Northern    Pacific   Ry..    St.    Paul.  Minn. 


WANT  TO  BUY  GOOD  FARM.  WELL  Lo- 
cated. Direct  from  owner.  Give  description. 
A.  Moritz,  Box  754.  Chicago. 


FARMS  WANTED 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  7,000  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  509  Farmers' 
Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R.  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


MONTANA  FARM  LANDS. 

FREE — 320  ACRE  MONTANA  HOME- 
steads.  Send  names  of  5  interested  parties  for 
fro?  circular.     Bureau  301,  Boulder,  Montana. 


MINNESOTA  FARM  LANDS 

IMPROVED  FARMS.  ESPECIALLY  ADAP- 
led  to  Dairying,  near  successful  Cooperative 
creamery,  low  prices.  Easy  terms.  Act  quick- 
ly. Arnold,  Land  Com'r.,  541  Wolvln  Bldg., 
Duluth.  Minn. 


FOR  SALE. 

FOSTER'S  CROPWEATHER  FORECASTS 
free.  Address  28  Tea  Street  Northeast  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  including  thos», 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  I'atents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.   Washington.   D.  C. 


Needlework  Department 

Wide  Lace  of  Attractive  Pattern 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  very  attractive  pattern  of 
crocheted  lace  can  be  made  of 
any  size  thread,  according  to  the  use 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Of  coarse 
thread,  in  either  ecru  or  white,  it  is 
very  handsome  for  the  ends  of  li- 
brary table  scarf  or  round  linen 
centerpiece;  in  finer  thread  in  white 
for  towel  ends,  pillow  case  ends, 
dresser  scarfs,  table  runners,  etc.; 
of  very  fine  thread  it  will  be  elegant 
around  an  embroidered  linen  center- 
piece, luncheon  cloth,  etc. 
Start  with  67  ch  sts. 
First  Row — 1  do  cr  into  the  4th  st, 
2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  2  do  cr  into  the 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 
FORD  JOKE  BOOK,  VOLUME  2.  48  PAGES 
illustrated  10c.    Richard  Lavery,  Asbury  Park, 
New  Jersey.  


same  st,  3  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  si  cr, 
5  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  si  cr,  5  ch  sts, 
skip  2  sts,  1  do  cr,  1  do  cr  into  each 
of  the  next  6  sts,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
1  do  cr  into  each  of  the  next  6  sts, 
5  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  si  cr,  5  ch  sts, 
skip  2  sts,  1  do  cr,  *  1  ch  st,  skip 
1  st,  1  do  cr,  repeat  *  until  you  have 
made  9  do  cr,  5  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  si 
cr,  5  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  do  cr,  *  1 
ch  st,  skip  1  st,  1  do  cr,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  made  9  do  cr,  8  ch  sts, 
catch  back  into  the  4th  st,  forming  a 
picot,  p,  5  ch  sts,  form  1  p,  5  ch  sts, 
1  p,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

Second  Row — 1  do  cr  into  ch  st, 
back  of  first  p,  *  1  ch  st,  skip  1  st,  1 
do  cr,  repeat  *  until  you  have  made 
9  do  cr,  catching  do  cr  into  do  cr  of 
previous  row,  5  ch  sts,  1  si  cr,  catch 


into  last  do  cr  of  the  9  of  previous 
row,  5  ch  sts,  1  si  cr  into  center  st 
of  loop,  5  ch  sts,  skip  1  do  cr,  make 
1  si  cr,  *  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  8  do  cr,  1  ch  st,  1  do 
cr,  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr  all  over  loop,  5 
ch  sts,  1  si  cr  over  next  loop,  5  ch  sts, 
skip  2  do  cr,  1  do  cr  into  each  st  until 
you  have  11  do  cr,  *  5  ch  sts,  1  si  cr 
over  loop,  repeat  *,  5  ch  sts,  2  do  cr 
into  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  2  do  cr,  3  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Third  Row— 1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  2  do 
cr,  3  ch  sts,  1  si  cr  over  loop,  *  5  ch 
sts,  1  si  cr  over  next  loop,  repeat  * 
5  ch  sts,  skip  2  do  cr,  1  do  cr  into 
each  of  the  next  7  sts,  5  ch  sts,  1  si 
cr  over  loop,  5  ch  sts,  1  do  cr  over 
next  loop,  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr  over  same 
loop,  *  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  8  do  cr,  5  ch  sts,  1 
si  cr  over  loop,  5  ch  sts,  *  wrap 
once  over  hook  and  loop  loosely 
over  ch,  repeat  *  for  8  times,  once 
over  hook  thru  all,  5  ch  sts,  1  si  cr 
over  next  loop,  5  ch  sts,  skip  2  do 
cr,  1  do  cr,  *  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr,  repeat 

*  until  you  have  8  do  cr,  making  the 
last  2  do  cr  over  ch  before  p,  8  ch 
sts,  catch  back  into  the  4th  st,  form- 
ing a  p,  5  ch  sts,  form  1  p,  5  ch  sts, 

1  p,  2  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fourth  Row — 1  do  cr  into  first  ch 
st,  1  ch  st,  skip  1  st,  1  do  cr,  *  1  ch 
st,  1  do  cr,  repeat  *  until  you  have 
7  do  cr,  5  ch  sts,  1  si  cr,  repeat  until 
you  have  4  loops,  5  ch  sts,  skip  2 
do  cr,  1  do  cr,  *  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr, 
repeat  *  until  you  have  9  do  cr,  5 
ch  sts,  1  si  cr,  5  ch  sts,  3  do  cr  over 
the  3  center  sts  of  gr,  *  5  ch  sts,  1  si 
cr,  repeat  *  until  you  have  4  loops, 

2  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  2  do  cr,  3  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Fifth  Row— 1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  2  do 
cr.  3  ch  sts,  1  si  cr,  *  5  ch  sts,  1  si  cr, 
repeat  *  until  you  have  5  loops,  1  do 
cr  over  next  loop,  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr 
over  same  loop,  *  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr,  re- 
peat *  until  you  have  7  do  cr,  5  ch 
sts,  1  si  cr,  5  ch  sts,  8  loop  st  as 
described  in  3rd  row,  5  ch  sts,  1  si 
cr,  5  ch  sts,  8  loop  st,  5  ch  sts,  1 
si  cr,  5  ch  sts,  skip  2  do  cr,  1  do  cr, 

*  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr,  repeat  *  until  you 
have  9  do  cr,  8  ch  sts,  catch  back, 
make  3  p,  2  ch  sts,  turn. 

The  remaining  rows  are  a  repeti- 
tion of  these,  widening  each  row  un- 
til the  11th  row,  then  narrow  each 
row  to  the  21st  row,  which  repeats 
the  1st  row,  completing  the  pattern. 
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CLASSIFIED! 

WANT  ADS  •  J 
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BEAT  ESTATE 
A  GREAT  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  FOR 
Sale:  On  account  other  interests  I  offer  for 
sale  my  well  known  farm  In  Moore  County, 
North  Carolina,  known  as  "Champion  Farm." 
This  property  is  located  about  %  mile  from 
Jackson  Springs.  North  Carolina,  a  well  known 
summer  and  winter  resort,  about  12  miles 
south  of  the  famous  winter  pleasure  resort, 
Pinehurst,  and  only  about  50  miles  from  the 
great  agricultural  section,  Marlboro  County, 
South  Carolina.  The  capital  highway  Raleigh. 
N.  C  to  Camden  and  Columbia,  S.  C„  runs 
through  this  farm  on  west  side  and  the  graded 
sand  clay  road  from  Jackson  Springs  to  Hoff- 
man, Laurlnburg  and  Hamlet,  N.  C,  on  each 
side.  Champion  Farm  contains  626  acres, 
about  300  being  under  cultivation  and  about 
200  acres  more  can  be  easily  cleared.  Re- 
mainder good  pasture  lands.  This  farm  is 
adapted  for  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  fruit  and 
stock  raising.  Will  produce  bale  of  cotton  per 
acre  and  100  bushels  corn,  larger  yields  than 
these  having  been  grown  on  the  place.  The 
farm  is  well  watered,  having  two  clear,  spark- 
ling, never  falling  streams  running  through  it. 
Has  an  ideal  location  for  developing  cheaply 
small  lake  and  water  power,  also  consider- 
able acreage  could  be  Irrigated  from  lake  If 
desired.  Some  of  the  Improvements  are  mod- 
ern cotton  ginning  system  and  steam  power 
plant.  Eight  room  two  story  dwelling,  good 
barns,  tenant  houses,  etc.  Will  sell  separately 
or  with  all  equipment.  Price  without  equip- 
ment $39.00  per  acre.  Terms  can  be  ar- 
ranged on  half,  or  would  accept  In  part  pay- 
ment high  class  stocks,  bonds  or  city  property. 
This  is  an  unusual  offering  In  every  way  and 
will  not  stand  long.  J.  H.  Bennett,  Clio. 
Marlboro  County,  S.  C. 


The  Female  of  the  Species 


MOTORCVCI.liS 

SEND  FOR  LATEST  BULLETIN  OF  REAL 
Motorcycle  Bargains,  used  and  slightly  used, 
'all  makes,  models  And  prices;  if  you  have  $25 
nnd  really  want  a  powerful  Motorcycle,  send 
for  this  Bulletin;  hundreds  of  machines  at 
all  prices,  new  ones  on  easy  payments;  tell 
us  what  you  want  and  how  much  you  can  pay; 
we  can  lix  you  up.  Peerless  Motorcycle  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 


JOURNAL  of  a  female  house  fly: 
1.  Thursday,  Nov.  2,  1915.  Went 
into  winter  quarters.  Barely  lived 
thru  the  long,  hard  winter. 

2.  April  20,  1916.  Came  out  of 
winter  quarters  and  laid  my  first 
batch  of  eggs — 120  in  number — in  a 
manure  heap. 

3.  April  21,  1916.  My  first  120  eggs 
have  hatched. 

4.  April  22,  1916.  Larvae  have 
undergone  first  molt. 

5.  April  23,  1916.  Larvae  have 
undergone  second  molt. 

6.  April  26,  1916.  Larvae  trans- 
formed into  pupae. 

7.  May  1,  1916.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  full-grown  flies,  sixty  of 
which  are  females. 

8.  May  3,  1916.  Laid  my  second 
batch — 120  eggs — this  time  in  the 
filth  of  an  uncared-for  privy. 

9.  May  13,  1916.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  flies  came  from  my  second 
batch  of  eggs.  Laid  my  third  batch 
in  a  kind  neighbor's  garbage  can. 

10.  May  20,  1916.  The  city  has  of- 
fered a  prize  to  the  school  child  who 
will  kill  the  largest  number  of  flies. 
The  boy  at  the  house  where  I  live 
is  killing  flies  right  and  left.  And  to 
think — we  have  all  been  eating  at  the 
same  table  with  him. 

11.  May  21,  1916.  Laid  my  fourth 
batch  of  eggs.    Left  alone  and  un- 


hindered, by  Sept.  10,  1916,  my  de- 
scendants numbered  5,598,720,000,- 
000. — John  J.  Putnam,  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health. 


Tireless  Cooker  Points 
In  making  a  tireless  cooker  the  fol- 
lowing points  must  be  kept  in  mind: 
1. — The    cooker    must    be  well 
packed    with    non-conducting  ma- 
terial. 

2 —  The  pails,  or  cooking  buckets, 
must  fit  in  the  "nests"  and  have  tight 
covers. 

3 —  The  pails  and  lids  should  be 
enamel,  aluminum,  or  of  non-rusting 
material. 

4 —  Be  sure  the  lid  is  tight. 
Points  to  keep  in  mind  when  using 

the  fireless  cooker: 

1 —  All  food  must  be  cooked  a  short 
time  on  the  stove  first,  in  the  pail 
which  fits  into  the  "hay  box"  or 
cooker. 

2 —  The  food  must  be  taken  directly 
from  the   stove  and  put  into  the 

cooker. 

3 —  If  the  box  is  opened  during 
cooking  process  pail  must  be  re- 
heated. 

4 —  Never    let    food    cool    in  the 

cooker. 

5 —  Keep  the  cooker  open  when  not 
in  use.  Have  the  pails  well  scalded, 
dried  and  aired  to  prevent  the  box 
from  getting  a  musty  odor. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUT,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  eolumn.  Tou  can  make 
the  best  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES;  10  HEIF- 
ers  and  2  bulls,  5  weeks  old;  nicely  marked. 
$20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood   Farm,    Whitewater,  Wis. 


r::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::;::^ 

POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANT  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,    500-514    N.    Dearborn   St..   Chicago.  III. 


RnODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.. 
500-51  4  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  fold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.  B<  yce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago.  III. 


I  SELL— 

I  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ||j 

machinery,     poultry,     farm  j»j 

tools,   implements,   anything  :  I 

and  everything  needed  by  the  ji;;| 

hundred  thousand  prosperous  jiiij 

farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  j;iij 
ing  Business  every  week, 

I  EASILY— 
|  QVlCKJLy— 
!  CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  t 

columns.    The  cost  is  low —  ji 

results    come    quickly    and  I" 

surely.   Readers  of  this  mag-  ji: 

azine    are    prosperous,    sue-  y 

cessful,  trustworthy — just  the  !•• 

sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  ji! 
with. 

i|      Write  us  about  what  you  have  ji; 

i!  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  i: 

iiij  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all  ji; 

;.j  the  information.    We  will  prepare  ji; 

I  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad-  ji! 

iiii  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address  {II 
iiij  your  letter  to 


■  ■ 

:  :::: 

ii 


iiii! 


W.  D.  BOYCE  .  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
Iiii!  500-514   North   Dearborn   Street,  jii 
Chicago,  111. 

!,;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::" 


O  O  Cash  Free 

You  Have  Until < 
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— —  t  13  A 

567891011 
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19  20  2122  23  2125 
26  27  2829  50 


Wo  turn  in  a  set /answers 

the  W.  D.  Boyce  Co/s  $4,000  Cash  Home  Game 
and  Have  Just  as  Good  a  Chance  to  Win  as  Any  One 


YOU  CAN  START  RIGHT  NOW  TO  PLAY  THIS  EASY  GAME 

If  you  get  the  Picturegame  Outfit  XOW,  you  will  have  two  whole  months  to  solve  the  easy  pictures.  Just 
spend  a  little  of  your  spare  time  playing  this  game.  Gather  all  the  family  around  you  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, amuse  yourselves  finding  titles  to  the  pictures,  and  win  your  share  of  the  $4,000  cash. 


<?4  00O 


WHAT  THE  GAME  IS: 

Only  24  simple,  plain  pictures, 
drawn  to  fit  the  titles  of  Jokes,  com- 
prise this  game.  You  do  not  have 
to  know  any  titles  yourself,  as  our 
Official  List  of  Joke  Titles  contains 
all  the  titles  you  can  use.  And  our 
Reply  Book  permits  you  to  make 
three  answers  to  each  picture.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  look  the  pic- 
tures over,  and  then  go  thru  the 
Official  List  of  Titles  and  pick  out 
the  titles  you  think  BEST  fit  them. 
Then  write  down  your  answers  in 
the  Reply  Book. 

5  SETS  OF  ANSWERS 

Under  the  Rules  every  contestant  is  permit- 
ted to  submit  1,  2,  3,  4  or  5  different  sets 
of  answers.  Therefore,  take  advantage  of 
this  splendid  opportunity  of  increasing  your 
chances  of  winning  that  first  prize  of  $1,000.00 
cash.  Submit  at  least  one  extra  set  of  answers. 
Don't  eliminate  any  of  your  possibly  good  ti- 
tles— submit  ALL  of  them.  Father,  Mother, 
Brother,  Sister,  Uncle,  Aunt,  all  can  turn  in  a 
set  of  answers  in  this  game.  Extra  outfits  for 
extra  sets  of  answers  can  be  secured  for  $1.00 
each,  together  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Farming  Business.  You  can  have  the  sub- 
scription yourself,  or  have  it  sent  to  a  friend 
or  relative. 


Here  is  Picture  No.  23.  We  will  give 
free  all  the  23  pictures  published  thu6  far, 
together  with  the  Complete  Catalog  of  Ti- 
tles and  Reply  Book,  if  you  will  send  us 
$1.00  to  pay  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Fanning  Business. 

PICTURE  No.  23 


See  Joke  Book  for  Full  List  of  Titles 
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HOW  TO  PLAY  THE  GAME 

Remember  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  thru  a  list  of  titles  and 
select  titles  to  fit  the  pictures.  See  the  little  sample  picture  here.  Let 
us  suppose  it  was  one  of  the  regular  pictures. 
You  would  say  to  yourself,  "There's  two  men 
fishing.  I'll  look  thru  the  Official  List  of  Ti- 
tles for  some  such  titles  as  'The  Fishermen,' 
'Two  Men  in  a  Boat,'  'Fishing.'  "  Well,  you 
would  not  find  the  first  two  titles  in  the  list 
of  titles,  but  you  would  find  the  title  "Fish- 
ing," and  you  would  at  once  decide  that  it  was 

the  BEST  title  to  the  picture.  It  does  fit  the  picture.  Now,  don't  you 
think  you  can  go  thru  the  List  of  Titles  and  pick  out  titles  to  fit  the  24 
pictures  in  this  game?  It's  certainly  worth  while  trying  when  there's 
$4,000  in  cash  prizes,  and  fairness  guaranteed  to  all.  You  start  to  play  thi 

How  the  Catalog  of  Titles  and 
Reply  Book  Help  You  to  Win: 

1 —  The  Catalog  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  about 
1,200  Joke  Titles,  and  contains  all  the  titles 
you  can  use  in  our  game.  After  you  look 
at  the  pictures  carefully,  then  you  go  thru 
this  Catalog  and  select  those  that  you  think 
BEST  fit  the  pictures.  Therefore,  you  do  not 
have  to  know,  or  use,  any  titles  not  found 
in   this  Catalog. 

2 —  The  Reply  Book:  In  this  book  you  write 
down  your  selected  answers  to  the  pictures. 
You  can  make  three  answers  to  each  picture 
in  this  book.  For  instance,  when  you  have 
selected  your  BEST  titles  to  Picture  No.  1, 
you  turn  to  your  Reply  Book  and  in  the 
spaces  provided  for  your  answers  under  the 
caption,  "Picture  No.  1,"  you  write  down  your 
answers.  Do  the  same  for  Picture  No.  2,  for 
Picture  No.  3  and  so  on  fpr  all  24  pictures. 

3 —  Therefore,  the  Catalog  contains  all  the  titles 
you  can  use,  and  the  Reply  Book  is  a  handy 
form  for  you  to  use  in  submitting  your  set 
of  answers. 

If  you  intend  to  submit  a  HOME-MADE 
set  of  answers — that  is,  if  you  are  going  to 
draw  by  pen  or  pencil  (not  traced)  the  entire 
set  of  24  pictures — you  MUST  draw('each  picture 
on  a  separate  piece  of  white  paper  5x8  inches 
in  size,  and  write  the  title  you  have  selected 
below  the  picture,  also  your  name  and  address. 
You  must  do  this  for  each  of  the  24  pictures. 
You  must  bind  your  sheets  at  the  top,  either  by 
pasting,  sewing  or  wiring  them  together,  so 
that  they  will  not  become  lost.  You  must  draw 
a  separate  picture  for  each  extra  answer  you 
make.  For  Instance,  if  you  want  to  make  three 
answers  to  Picture  No.  7,  you  would  have  to 
draw  three  separate  pictures  of  Picture  No.  7. 
SAVE  YOURSELF  TIME,  MONEY,  LABOR  AND 
WORRY.  GET  THE  CONVENIENT  CATALOG 
AND  REPLY  BOOK.  THEN  YOU  WON'T  HAVE 
TO  DRAW  EXTRA  PICTURES  FOR  EXTRA 
ANSWERS,  AND  YOU  WON'T  HAVE  TO  WADE 
THRU  A  MIXED-UP  LIST  OF  TITLES  HUNT- 
ING FOR  THE  TITLES  YOU  WANT,  AS  THE 
CATALOG  IS  ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED. 

CATALOG  AND  REPLY  BOOK  ALSO  CON- 
TAIN THE  COMPLETE  CHECKING  SYSTEM, 
WHEREBY  YOU  CHECK  YOUR  OWN  SET  OF 
ANSWERS. 

Not  only  will  you  get  pleasure  in  playing  this 
game,  but  in  our  Official  List  of  Titles  you  will 
find  over  1,200  new  and  funny  Jokes.  These 
Jokes  will  give  you  many  a  dollar's  worth  of 
amusement.  If  you  like  good  Jokes  and  funny 
sayings,  here's  your  chance  to  get  hold  of  some 
good  live  ones. 

The  Farming  Business  is  conducting  this  Pic- 
turegame, but  every  one  can  enter.  We  will 
gladly  send  the  Rules  to  any  one,  showing  how 
to  compete  without  expense,  but  you  should 
accept  our  wonderful  offer,  get  the  Complete 
Picturegame  Outfit  at  once  and  play  the  game 
now. 


J 


You  Have  Until 
Dec  31  to  Win  One  of  the 
Big  Cash  Prizes  Listed  Below. 
Start  After  Your  Prize  Today. 

1  st  prize  -.$1,000  Cash 

2nd  p.ize  $750  Cash 

3rd  prize  $500  Cash 

4th  prize  $250  Cash 

5th  prize  $125  Cash 

6th  prize  $75  Cash 

And  505  other  big  cash  prizes, 
totaling  in  all  $4,000  Cash 

Full  prizes  paid  all  final  tying  contestants 


s  game  now.  Win  your  share  of  the  cash. 

HOW  TO  START  IN  OUR  GAME  NOW: 

All  you  need  to  enter  and  play  the  game  are 
the  24  pictures,  Catalog  of  Titles  from  which 
you  select  titles  to  fit  the  pictures,  and  the  Re- 
ply Book  in  which  to  write  down  your  selected 
answers  and  which  permits  you  to  make  as 
many  as  three  answers  to  each  picture. 

WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  FREE  THE  23  PIC- 
TURES WHICH  HAVE  APPEARED  TO  DATE 
(THE  24TH  AND  LAST  PICTURE  YOU  CAN 
CLIP  OUT  FROM  THIS  PUBLICATION  NEXT 
WEEK),  ALSO  THE  CATALOG  OF  TITLES  AND 
THE  REPLY  BOOK,  IF  YOU  WILL  SIMPLY 
SEND  US  ONE  DOLLAR  TO  PAY  FOR  A 
YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  YOU  COULDN'T  SPEND  A  DOL- 
LAR TO  BETTER  ADVANTAGE.  THINK  OF 
THE  FUN  YOU'LL  HAVE  DURING  THE  LONG 
WINTER  EVENINGS  SOLVING  THE  PIC- 
TURES AND  READING  THE  JOKES. 

SEND  US  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  THE  PIC- 
TUREGAME OUTFIT  TODAY,  THEN  YOU'LL 
HAVE  TWO  WHOLE  MONTHS  TO  PLAY  THIS 
WONDERFUL,  FASCINATING  GAME. 


The) 
FARMING 
BUSINESS 


The  Farming  Busi- 
ness is  a  splendid 
weekly  magazine,  de- 
voted to  the  interests 
of  business  and  better 
farming.  Its  articles 
and  features  are  of  the 
best.  It  is  well  illustrat- 
ed and  contains  good 
stories,  news  of  the 
world,  inventions  and 
helpful  hints  for  the 
home.  You  should  have 
this  splendid  magazine. 
Order  The  Farming 
Business  for  one  year 
and  get  with  it  FREE 

the  Picturegame  Outfit.  Do  it  NOW,  TODAY. 
Go  after  your  share  of  the  $4,000  cash. 


i;w.  a  Kwat  awvun.  «au«n.  okmx, 


Order  Form  for  the  Picturegame  Outfit 

Picturegame  Editor,  The  Farming  Business, 

500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

I  inclose  $1.00,  for  which  send  me  The  Farming 
Business  for  one  year,  and  as  a  premium  send  me 
FREE  the  23  pictures  which  have  appeared  to  date, 
and  the  Catalog  of  Titles  and  Jokes  and  Reply  Book, 
I  shall  try  to  win  the  $1,000  cash,  1st  prize  in  your 
$4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegrame. 


Name 


Street  and  No. 


City. 


State. 


Come  to  Detroit 

The  Automobile 
Center 
and 


9 
I 


33,000  Sq.  ft.  of 
additional 
floor 
space 


Detroit 

trained  men  get 
preference  and  get  jobs 
quickly.    No  other  city  can  give 
what  Detroit  offers.    Think  what  it 
means  to  learn  in  the  Michigan  State  Auto 
School.     Factories  endorse  our  school,  glad  to 
employ  our  graduates  or  offer  them  territory  in  which 
to  sell  cars  and  start  garages.    Unlimited  opportunities  here. 
You're  right  in  the  middle  of  the  greatest  auto  activities.  Men 
are  needed  everywhere  as  testers,  repair  men,  chauffeurs,  garage  men 
and  salesmen.  Hundreds  of  our  graduates  start  in  business  for  themselves. 


Earn  $75  to  $300  a  Month 


We  teach  you  to  handle  any  auto  proposition.  You  graduate  in  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks.  Our  equipment 
is  complete.  Students  actually  build  cars  from  start  to  finish,  getting  factory  training  in  assembling,  block- 
testing,  road  testing,  everything.  Special  complete  course  in  Oxy-Acetylene  brazing,  welding  and  cutting  separate 
from  regular  course.  All  leading  types  of  starting,  lighting  and  ignition  systems  in  operation.  Learn  to  time  motors, 
adjust  carburetors,  magnetos,  valves  and  bearings  quickly  and  accurately.  Six-cylinder  Lozier,  Chalmers  "6,"  Overland, 
Detroiter  "6"  and  8-cylinder  King  are  used  in  road  instruction.  We  have  a  new  Chalmers  "6-30"  chassis  with  3400-r.p.m. 
motor,  the  latest  thing  out.  Willys-Knight  1917  chassis,  Studebaker  "6"  1917  chassis,  Saxon  "6"  1917  chassis,  Hudson  "Sup- 
Six"  1917  chassis,  Maxwell  1917  chassis,  Oldsmobile  "8"  1917  chassis,  Cole  "8"  1917  chassis.  These  chasses  are  all  completely 
equipped  and  are  for  the  students  to  work  on.   Just  added  Delco  System  as  used  in  Buick,  Hudson  and  Packard  Twin  "6". 

DETROIT  IS  THE  PLACE  TO  LEARN— Start  Any  Time 


There  are  44  auto  factories  in  Detroit  and  140  accessory  and  parts 
factories.  Our  students  have  the  privilege  of  going  thru  any  or  all  of 
them.  We  now  operate  Westinghouse  Auto-Lite  and  Bijur  Service  Sta- 
tions. After  careful  consideration  the  Westinghouse  Electrical  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  the  Auto-Lite  Co.  and  The  Bijur  Co.,  decided  that  our  school  was  the 
hest  place  in  Detroit  to  handle  their  service  stations.  This  has  added 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  and  makes  our  electrical  de- 
partment unequaled.  These  are  special  advantages  offered  by  no  other  ■ 
school.  Students  get  actual  experience  and  training  in  handling  all 
kinds  of  electrical  auto  equipment  and  taking  care  of  trouble.  We  have 
just  installed  a  Sprague  Electric  Dynamometer  for  block-testing  pur- 
poses for  students'  use.    The  Michigan  State' Auto  School  is  the  only  auto 


school  having  this  equipment.  Auto  factories  need  Dynamometer  men 
constantly.  We  have  a  greater  demand  for  our  graduates  than  we  can 
meet.  Factories  and  Garages  are  paying  big  salaries  to  men  who  know 
how  to  handle  electrical  equipment  quickly  and  properly.  Detroit  is  the 
automobile  center.  You  get  practical  instruction.  Come. to  our  school 
and  learn  the  auto  business  right.  School  open  all  the  year.  Enter 
classes  any  time,  any  day.  Three  classes  daily:  morning,  afternoon,  even- 
ing. You  can  work  in  a  factory  in  the  day  time  and  take  course  at  night. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  Michigan  State  Auto  School  students. 
Garages  throughout  the  country  write  us  for  men.  Auto  factories  write 
and  phone  for  men  constantly  to  fill  permanent  places.  Why  not  fit 
yourself  for  one  of  these  good  paying  positions? 


Money-Back 
Guarantee 

We  guarantee  to  quali- 
ify  you  in  a  short  t  me 
for  a  position  as  chauf- 
feur, repair  man,  sales- 
man, tester,  demon- 
strator, garage  man, 
or  automobile  c  ealer, 
paying  from  $75.00  to 
$300.00  mo  thly  or 
refund  your  money. 
We  have  constantly 
more  requests  for  De- 
troit trained  men  at 
GOOD  salaries  than 
we  can  supply. 


Follow  the  Crowd  to  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School.    Come  to  Detroit 


THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  1916  CLASSES 


Factory  Co-operation 

We  have  completed  arrangements  with  the  Auto  factories  to  put 
them  in  touch  with  men  who  intend  going  into  business  for  themselves. 
Think  of  getting  inside  information  as  to  best  territory  and  where  the 
garages  will  make  the  most  money.  The  factories  are  looking  for  trained 
men  to  represent  them.  Men  who  know  the  auto  business  from  A  to  Z 
are  in  biggest  demand.  Come  here  and  start  right — get  the  information 
first  handed  and  don't  wait.  Our  students  get  the  best  and  latest  things 
to  work  on.  Our  electrical  department  is  thorough  and  complete.  It  is 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  most  competent 
electrical  instructors. 


Additional  Building  and  Equipment 

33,000  sq.  ft.  of  additional  floor  space  in  our  new  building — thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  new  equipment — plenty  of  room  for  students  to  work. 
This  comes  with  our  new  building  at  687-89-91  Woodward  Ave.  Our 
school  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  students  come  from  all  over  the 
world.  Men  have  left  after  graduating  and  started  in  business  for  them- 
selves; others  have  accepted  good  jobs  both  in  Detroit  and  over  the 
country.  Their  work  has  proven  that  we  train  them  rightly.  We  are  con- 
stantly adding  new  equipment. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL 
687-89-91  Woodward  Ave.— 11-19  Selden  Ave. 
90  Auto  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE 
"Auto  School  News"  and  New  Catalog 
or  better  still  you  can  expect  me  about 

Name   

Street   

Town   State  

33,000  sq.  ft.  of  additional  floor  upace 


Act  Quickly— Now— Don't  Wait 

Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  now,  get  full  particulars,  get  "Auto 
School  News"  and  New  Catalog.    They  are  both  absolutely  free.  Or 

better  still  jump  on  the  train,  as  hundreds  have  done,  and  come  to 
Detroit,  the  "Heart  of  the  Automobile  Industry"  and  learn  right.  Re- 
member you  can  enter  classes  any  time,  any  day.  The  price  of  course 
is  based  on  giving  full  value.  Therefore  we  cannot  give  another 
course  free.  Graduates  in  the  complete  auto  course  are  competent 
to  handle  farm  tractors.  Act  quickly — now.  We  have  no  branches. 
Write  or  come  direct  to  this  School. 


90 


Michigan  State  Auto  School 

The  Old  Reliable  School— A.  G.  Zeller,  President 

Auto  Building,— 687-89-91  Woodward  Avenue, 
11-19  Selden  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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November  4,  I9?6  2  Cents  a  Week 

The) 
FARMING 


The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


THE  THIEF 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Honor  Men  Among  Southern  Farmers 


•THERE  have  been  three  interest- 
ing and  determining  factors  in 
Southern  farming,  especially  in  the 
Cotton  States,  viz.:  The  one-crop 
system,  the  cotton  boll  weevil  and 
diversified  farming. 

For  years  we  were  familiar  with 
the  negro,  the  mules  and  the  cotton 
farm,  the  one-crop  system. 

This  system  led  to  soil  depletion, 
low  yields  and  poor  grades. 

The  coming  of  the  Mexican  boll 
weevil  changed  the  schedule  re- 
markably, and  this  pest  was  a  de- 
termining factor  in  the  third  and 
best  stage  of  Southern  farming — 
the  diversified  state,  and  now  we 
have  a  group  of  farmers  numbered 
among  the  shrewd  men  of  business. 

A  specific  result  of  diversified 
farming  is  more  livestock  of  beef 
and  dairy  types,  therefore,  one  of 
the  great  opportunities  for  South- 
ern farmers  is  the  dairy  business. 

At  last  we  begin  to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  dairying,  and  the  profits 
therefrom  will  be  the  bridge  over 
which  the  Southern  farmer  will 
pass  from  the  one-crop  system  and 
all-cotton  farming  with  impover- 
ished lands  to  fertile  fields  and 
prosperity. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  cot- 
ton is  the  backbone  of  Southern 
agriculture,  but  it  has  been  the 
means  of  keeping  the  farmer  large- 
ly in  a  one-crop  system,  making 
our  lands  poorer  every  year.  This 
is  not  only  true  of  cotton,  but  with 
tobacco  or  any  other  single-crop 
system. 

The  time  for  a  change  is  here 
and  our  enterprising  farmers  are 
seeing  their  opportunity,  and  grad- 
ually growing  into  the  dairy  and 
livestock  business. 

This  change  will  mean  that 
money  is  coming  our  way  and  this 
money  will  be  invested  right  on  our 
own  farms  for  better  crops,  better 
livestock  and  better  living. 

We  will  institute  the  proper  sys- 
tem of  crop  rotation  and  with  five 
milk  cows  make  more  money  on  ten 
acres  of  land  than  the  all-cotton 
farmer  who  raises  ten  bales  of  cot- 
ton per  year  and  nothing  else.  With 
the  cow  farmer  the  land  grows 
richer  all  the  time,  while  with  the 
other  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  be- 
ing sold  off  and  the  production  per 
acre  grows  smaller  each  year. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Southern  farmer  will  cut  out  cot- 
ton growing,  but  will  grow  more 
and  better  cotton  per  acre  under 
the  mew  system  of  farming,  and  the 
dairy  cow  will  be  the  market  for 
cottonseed  meal  and  hulls  and 
other  food  crops.  In  this  manner 
all  me  pian't  food  will  be  kept  at 
home,  thereby  building  up  the  soil 
instead  of  selling  it  off  by  the 
wholesale  and  retail. 

We  have  learned  that  every  time 
a  ton  of  cottonseed  meal  is  sold 
from  the  farm  $29.78  worth  of  soil 
fertility  is  gone;  but  if  this  cotton- 
seed meal  is  fed  to  the  dairy  cow 
she  not  only  pays  for  it,  but  re- 
turns 80  per  cent  of  the  plant  food 
to  the  land  in  the  form  of  manure. 
Every  properly-fed  dairy  cow  is 
worth  $26.86  to  the  land,  basing  the 
plant  food  in  the  manure  at  the 
prices  that  would  have  to  be  paid 
if  same  were  bought  at  market 
prices. 

In  connection  with  dairy  farm- 
ing in  the  South  more  chickens  and 
better  chickens  are  raised,  and 
more  pigs  and  better  pigs  are  pro- 
duced by  the  skimmilk  being  fed; 
therefore  dairying  in  the  Southern 
clime  is  a  source  of  economic  pro- 
duction. 

The  South  has  been  buying  an- 
nually 75,000,000  pounds  of  butter, 
paying  approximately  $25,000,000 
for  a  product  which  can  Just  as 
well  be  produced  at  home. 

The  past  few  years  some  of  the 
farmers  in  the  Carolinas,  Tennes- 
see, Alabama  and  Mississippi  have 
entered  the  dairy  business  and  thru 
i he  medium  of  creameries  are  pro- 
ducing a  great  deal  of  butter,  but 


nothing  like  the  amount  they  will  pro- 
duce in  the  future. 

In  the  radius  of  these  creameries 
farmers  are  realizing  from  $5  to  $8 
per  cow  per  month  and  this  amount 
coming  every  month  means  financial- 
ly much  to  them,  thus  enabling  the 
farmer  to  pay  cash  for  groceries  and 
other  incidentals  which  otherwise 
would  be  bought  on  credit. 

This  is  another  point  in  favor  of 


dairy  farming  in  the  South,  it  hastens 
the  day  when  the  credit  and  mortgage 
system  will  be  abolished.  It  brings 
about  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation, 
whereby  broad-minded  merchants  and 
bankers  cooperate  with  the  farmers  in 
their  respective  communities  in  buy- 
ing better  cattle  in  carload  lots  and 
allows  the  farmer  to  pay  for  them  on 
the  installment  plan. 

Truly  with  the  coming  of  diversified 


farming,  featuring  the  dairy  business 
the  South  will  begin  to  feed  herself. 

In  a  Western  university  men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  ath- 
letics are  known  as  "M"  men.  The 
honor  of  thus  standing  out  among  the 
student  body  is  much  coveted,  but  we 
have  in  mind  another  "M"  man.  He 
is  the  livestock  farmer,  with  him  "M" 
stands  for  more  meat  and  milk,  more 
manure  and  more  money. 


Your  HUDSON  SUPER -SIX 

Will  Advance  $175 

You  who  now  own  a  Super -Six  will  gain  in 
the  increase — no  change  in  models 

Your  Super  -  Six  will  be  worth  more  next  year.  And  those  who 
buy  then  must  pay  $  1 75  more.  When  cars  under  way  are 
completed  we  must  add  to  the  price  the  added  cost  of  mate- 
rials.   Price  advances  December  1st. 


This  is  another  unexpected  attraction  in  the 
Hudson  Super-Six. 

The  usual  car,  the  first  season,  depreciates 
some  30  per  cent.  In  addition  to  that,  on  later 
models  makers  often  reduced  the  price.  So  the 
one-year  drop  in  value  averaged  40  per  cent  or 
more. 

The  Super-Six  motor — almost  without  friction 
— hardly  depreciates  at  all.  And  that's  the 
chief  part  of  a  car. 

The  Super-Six  price  will  advance  with  materials 
for  we  never  shall  lessen  our  standards.  So 
December  1st,  when  materials  on  hand  are 
exhausted,  the  price  will  advance  $175.  And 
you  who  own  the  Super-Six  will  share  that  added 
value. 

No  Pretensions 

That  very  announcement  will  reveal  the 
strength  of  the  Hudson  position.  Most  weaker 
cars,  we  believe,  will  not  dare  to  advance.  Some 
way  will  be  found  to  avoid  it. 

But  the  Hudson  Company,  on  its  Super-Six, 
will  never  make  pretentions. 

Hudson  profits,  considering  our  size  and  output 
are  very  small  indeed.  They  have  always  been 
so,  and  all  insiders  know  it.  Our  very  balance- 
sheet  proves  that  our  margins  are  minimum. 

On  December  1st,  we  start  using  materials 
bought  under  this  year's  contracts.  Prices  on 
all  of  them  have  advanced  enormously. 

On  3  Hudson-grade  car  makers  can  lessen  the 
quality  without  making  the  difference  apparent 
at  once.  But  that  would  be  treason  to  Hudson 
standards. 

So  we  do — and  do  frankly — what  is  obviously 
necessary.    We  add  the  extra  cost  of  materials. 


No  Advance  on  Sold  Cars 

You  who  have  already  ordered — either  open 
or  enclosed  Super-Sixes — will  get  delivery  at  the 
price  agreed  up  to  December  1st. 

And  many  Hudson  dealers,  probably,  have 
some  cars  yet  to  sell  of  our  present  production. 
We  have  3500  cars  under  way,  all  of  which  will  be 
sold  at  present  prices. 

If  you  can  get  one,  get  it.  Buying  now  will 
save  you  $175.  And  the  present  model  will  not 
be  changed,  unless  in  some  minor  refinements. 

Another  Wofld  Record 

The  Super-Six,  as  you  know,  holds  a  hundred 
records  which  no  other  car  ever  met.  These 
include  all  the  world's  stock  touring  car  records 
up  to  100  miles.  They  include  the  24-hour 
record  of  1819  miles,  where  we  broke  the  stock 
car  record  by  52  per  cent. 

They  include  the  Fike's  Peak  hill-climb — the 
world's  greatest  event  of  its  kind.  The  Super-Six 
won  over  20  competitors. 

Now  we  add  the  ocean-to-ocean  record — from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York.  The  most  sought- 
for  record  in  America.  That  trip  was  made  by  a 
Super-Six  in  5  days,  3  hours  and  31  minutes- 
beating  the  record  by  15  hours. 

And  that  same  car  turned  around  at  New 
York  and  went  back  to  San  Francisco  in  faster 
time  than  any  other  car  e.ver  made  the  ocean-to- 
ocean  trip.  It  was  the  first  car  ever  to  make  a 
round  trip  across  the  continent  against  time.  The 
time  for  the  round  trip  was  10  days,  21  hours,  3 
minutes'.  That  was  only  2 }  £  days  longer  than 
the  best  one-way  trip  made  by  a  famous  eight. 

So  the  Super-Six  today  stands  supreme.  And 
there  is  no  probability  that  a  rival  can  match  it, 
because  we  own  the  patents. 

These  are  all-important  facts. 


Phaeton,  7-pasaenger  .  .  $1475 
Roadster,  Z-pasienger  •  .  1475 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger    •    •  1775 


Touring  Sedan 
Limousine   •  • 


(/Vices  /".©.  *.  Detroit) 


$2000       Town  Car  .... 
2750         Town  Car  Lnndaulot 
Limousine  Landaulet 


$2750 
2850 
2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Business 


^Making  a 

Teaching  the  South  African  Boer  to  Be  a 
Real  Shepherd  of  Real  Sheep 


SOUTH  AFRICA  is  a  delightful  country,  with  a 
splendid  climate,  where  most  domestic  animals 
thrive  and  nearly  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
can  be  grown  in  profusion;  but  farming  here  is 
something  of  a  gamble,  for  there  are  no  distinctly 
marked  areas  of  fertility — the  average  Boer  farm 
consisting  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand  acres, 
comprising  all  sorts  of  conditions.  The  natural 
veldt  grasses  grow  very  rank,  and  the  Boer  method 
is  to  burn  the  grass  off  when  it  dies  out  in  winter. 

Sheep  farming  has  been  one  of  the  principal  in- 
dustries since  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  native  sheep  was  then  a  fat- 
tailed,  long-legged  animal,  small  and  thin  in  the 
body,  with  little  or  no  fat,  except  that  collected  on 
the  rump  end  tail,  carrying  a  very  hairy  fleece  of  a 
dirty  gray  or  reddish-brown  color. 

When  the  ships  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
called  at  Table  Bay,  a  considerable  trade  was  done 
in  sheep,  at  first  with  the  Hottentots  and  later  with 
the  white  farmers  who  settled  there. 

In  1724  the  Batavian  government  sent  fine  wooled 
rams  to  the  Cape,  but  in  1736  its  experiments  in 
breeding  a  cross  between  these  and  the  Africander 
were  abandoned.  Colonel  Gordon  (then  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Dutch  company)  imported  Spanish  rams 
from  Europe  in  1790,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
British  regime  Lord  Somerset  also  obtained  Me- 
rinos from  Europe.  In  fact,  from  the  earliest  days 
no  effort  was  spared  to  improve  the  local  breed  of 
sheep  and  practically  every  known  breed  has,  at 
some  time  or  another,  been  used  for  crossing  on 
the  native  stock. 

Unfortunately,  South  Africa  abounds  in  animal 
diseases,  and  sheep  are  not  immune.  They  suffer 
from  scab,  heartwater  and  blue-tongue.  Heart- 
water  is  apparently  caused  by  the  bite  of  ticks 
which  have  fed  on  an  infected  animal.  Blue-tongue 
can  be  checked  by  vaccination  with  a  preventive 
serum.  Scab  is  the  real  curse  which  attends  many 
of  the  native  flocks  and  those  of  the  poor  white 
owner  who  is  too  dilatory  or  negligent  to  dip  his 
flock.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  still  in 
the  Union  farmers  who  will  not  believe  that  scab 
is  caused  by  a  parasite  and  who  are  too  puritanical 
to  "resist  the  will  of  God,"  as  they  call  it,  by  com- 
bating one  of  Nature's  scourges. 

Scab  has  always  been  fairly  bad  in  South  Africa, 
and  as  far  back  as  thirty  years  ago  the  Cape  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  made  an  effort  to  eradicate 
this  disease,  which  has  been  responsible  for  heavy 
losses  by  the  sheep  farmers.  But  practically  no 
effort  was  made  by  the  government  to  improve  the 
breeds  of  sheep  until  after  the  Anglo-Boer  war. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  an  American  reader — 
unless  he  had  visited  South  Africa — to  conceive 
how  widely  the  methods  of  the  old  Cape  Boers  were 
separated  from  those  in  vogue  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  early  days  the  flock  owners  were 
nomads,  roaming  all  over  the  lands  of  the  western 
province.  The  sheep  were  kept  in  large  flocks  of 
some  thousands  each  and  lelt  in  charge  of  native 
herders,  being  brought  to  the  kraals  at  night  as 
a  protection  from  wild  dogs,  jackals  and  other  ver- 
min. The  kraals  were  made  with  mud-brick  walls 
some  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  after  being  in 
use  for  some  time  the  dung  was  dug  out,  shaped  into 
bricks,  and  these  dung-bricks  were  then  Jaid  in 
order  on  top  of  the  kraal  walls  to  dry.  The  bricks 
of  dung  were  very  valuable  as  fuel,  for  in  many 
parts  wood  was  riot  available. 


*  holce  Mi  r, i,,,  iciimw  Were  Ilouicht  From  V  n- 
rionn  I'nrtn  of  the  World  to  Improve  South 
African  Flock*.  Thl»  One  In  an  American  Con- 
tribution to  the  f  a  line 


By  Charles  Mallinson 

(Senior  Sheep  and  Wool  Expert, 
Pretoria,  South  Africa) 

The  early  settlers  at  the  Cape,  who  were  of  Dutch 
and  French  origin,  planted  the  peninsula  and  its 
surrounding  districts  with  many  trees  of  all  sorts. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  their  descendants  who  be- 
took themselves  to  the  interior  and  adopted  a  no- 
madic life  did  not  follow  their  good  example,  and 
in  many  districts  the  work  of  afforestation  is  still 
to  be  undertaken. 

There  are  still  districts,  notably  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  Cape  Province,  where  the 
old  customs  continue  and  where  breeders  of  Afri- 
cander sheep  spend  their  lives  in  trekking  from 
place  to  place,  seeking  pasture  or  water  for  their 
flocks  in  true  patriarchal  fashion.  In  that  part  of 
the  world  some  of  the  farmhouses  are  eighty  to  a 
hundred  miles  from  their  nearest  neighbors  and 
there  are  no  schools,  telephones,  railways  or  other 
adjuncts  of  civilization.  The  flocks  look  after  them- 
selves to  a  great  extent — the  rams  are  not  se- 
lected for  anything  but  size,  and  were  it  not  that 
there  is  a  demand  from  the  butcher  for  wethers, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  ram  lambs  would 
be  castrated.  Water  there  is  very  scarce  and  what 
there  is,  is  brackish  and  highly  mineralized. 

Naturally  the  advent  of  civilization,  individual 
ownership  of  land  and  the  fencing  of  farms  press 
very  hard  upon  these  trek-boeren  (as  they  are 
called),  who  move  farther  and  farther  back  as  civ- 
ilization approaches  them.  After  years  of  effort 
the  more  progressive  farmers  came  to  realize  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  acclimate  a  real  sheep  than 
to  attempt  to  improve  the  Africander,  and  all  in- 
telligent sheep  breeding  has  of  recent  years  been 
directed  to  that  end. 

After  the  Boer  war  the  Cape  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture appointed  an  official  to  teach  the  farmers - 
how  to  class  their  wool.  The  Orange  Free  State 
Department  obtained  the  services  of  a  sheep  expert 
and  adopted  the  practice  of  appointing  temporary 
wool  classers  during  the  shearing  season.  In  Natal 
a  lecturer  in  sheep  and  wool  was  appointed  to  the 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Cedara.  The  Transvaal 
Department  also  took  steps  to  obtain  expert  advice. 

In  1909  a  number  of  bursaries  were  awarded  to 
Transvaal  students  to  enable  them  to  become  trained 
agricultural  experts,  and  two  of  the  bursaries  were 
devoted  to  sheep  and  wool,  the  successful  candi- 
dates being  sent  for  a  course  of  training  to  the 
Hawkesbury  School,  New  South  Wales. 

In  1910  the  writer  was  appointed  Principal  Flock- 
master  to  the  Transvaal  government,  and  when 
the  union  of  the  four  provinces  took  place  a  new 
division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
created  to  deal  with  scab  in  sheep  and  goats  and 
to  place  the  sheep,  wool  and  mohair  industries  on 
a  proper  footing. 

In  1913,  the  writer  and  Mr.  J.  F.  McNab  (the 
Free  State  expert  of  former  years)  were  appointed 
as  Senior  Sheep  and  Wool  Experts  to  the  Union 
government,  and,  the  scholars  referred  to  having 
returned,  and  a  number  of  other  experts  having 
been  appointed,  the  Union  was  divided  into  two 
sections  and  a  systematic  course  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations and  tours  thru  the  sheep-breeding  districts 
was  devised.  Mr.  McNab  took  charge  of  the  south- 
ern portion,  and  the  writer  of  the  northern  area. 
The  reorganization,  following  as  it  did  after  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  experts  of  the  several  prov- 
inces, took  place  at  the  happy  moment  when  their 
work  was  beginning  to  be  recognized,  and  progress 
has,  on  this  account,  been  very  rapid. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  number  of  wooled 
sheep  (chiefly  of  the  Merino  breed)  in  the  Union  has 
been  steadily  increasing  for  many  years.  The  east- 
ern and  midland  districts  of  Cape  Colony  were 
settled  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  Englisn, 
Scottish  and  German  farmers,  many  of  whom  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  production  of  wool.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State 
have  also  largely  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Merino. 

Trade  by  barter  has  always  been  customary  in 
South  Africa  and  still  obtains  with  many  of  the 
more  backward  farmers.  The  result  is  that  grow- 
ers have  disposed  of  their  clips  to  local  storekeep- 
ers, who  in  turn  sold  them  to  coastal  wool  agents, 
who  dumped  the  whole  lot  in  bales  and  exported 
it  in  the  greasy  state  to  Europe.  The  custom  was 
unfortunate  because  it  meant  that  the  wool  grower 
did  not  get  the  true  value  of  his  clip;  the  country 
storekeeper  made  two  profits  on  each  transaction 
(i.  e.,  one  on  the  goods  he  disposed  of  and  one  on 
the  produce  he  took  in  exchange) ;  there  were  no 
individual  marks  or  attempts  to  keep  the  different 
clips  separate,  and  consequently  no  stimulus  to  com- 


petition; while  the  number  of  middlemen  employed 
in  the  disposal  of  the  wool  still  further  reduced  the 
grower's  profit. 

When  the  government  first  instituted  the  system 
of  skirting  and  classing  fleeces,  the  coastal  agents 
put  up  a  very  strong  opposition,  alleging  that  the 
small  size  of  the  local  clips  rendered  such  a  course 
highly  injudicious,  but  the  government  undertook  to 
supervise  a  number  of  direct  shipments  to  London 
on  behalf  of  farmers  who  cared  to  adopt  that 
method,  and  the  results  were  sufficiently  gratifying 
to  justify  the  experiment.  Moreover  the  coastal 
agents— fearing  they  might  lose  their  trade— began 
to  change  their  tune. 

A  change  became  apparent  in  the  quality  of  the 
wool  produced  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity. Beginning  about  ten  years  ago  the  various 
South  African  governments  established  stud  flocks 
in  the  several  colonies  and  the  ram  lambs  were 
disposed  of  annually  by  public  auction,  with  the 
result  that  the  blood  thus  introduced  tended  greatly 
to  improve  our  flocks.  So  great  did  the  demand  for 
Australian  Merinos  of  good  quality  become  that  a 
number  of  Australian  stud-breeders  sent  represen- 
tatives to  South  Africa  to  travel  among  the  farmers 
here,  selling  rams.  When  the  importations  began 
there  were,  of  course,  unscrupulous  speculators  who 
reaped  a  fine  harvest  foisting  inferior  blood  on  the 
local  farmers,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  were 
many  honorable  agents  who  supplied  good  sheep 
and  the  farmers  began  to  learn  the  difference. 

The  general  improvement  in  the  South  African 
flocks  stimulated  private  competition  and  consider- 
able numbers  of  local  sheep  farmers  devoted  their 
energies  to  producing  high  class  stock  for  breeding. 

In  the  five  years  ended  December,  1912,  the 
average  declared  value  for  customs  purposes  of  the 
South  African  clip  had  increased  from  12  cents  to 
14  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease,  but  this  does 
not  actually  reflect  the  improvement  made  because 
included  amongst  our  exports  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  wool  grown  by  native  owners — wool  of 
poor  quality,  taken  off  the  sheep's  back  anyhow  and 
thrown  together  for  sale. 

There  are  today  in  South  Africa  wool  growers  who 
get  as  much  as  26  cents  per  pound  for  first  fleeces 
and  21  cents  for  second  quality,  in  the  grease. 

The  Union  government  has  a  trained  staff '  con- 
sisting of  two  senior  experts  and  ten  experts  con- 
tinually engaged  in  traveling  thru  the  country, 
classing  and  mating  sheep,  classing  wool,  judging 
at  Agricultural  Shows  and  giving  lectures  and 
demonstrations;  and  the  demand  for  their  services 
is  such  that  if  there  were  twice  the  number  em- 
ployed they  would  all  be  very  busy. 

The  Boer  is  essentially  a  conservative  individual 
and  was  at  first  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of 
the  new  methods;  but  he  is  no  fool  where  money  is 
concerned  and  was  soon  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  up-to-date  methods.  To- 
day the  Boer  is  waking  up  to  the  value  of  good  man- 
agement, and  with  the  awakening  there  is  a  steady 
improvement  which  argues  well  for  the  future. 

South  Africa  is  still  a  good  way  behind  Aus- 
tralia as  regards  its  total  export,  but  there  are  in- 
dividual clips  (increasing  in  number  every  year) 
which  compare  very  favorably  with  Australian 
marks  and  the  fact  that  there  are  such  clips  is 
evidence  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  South 
Africa  will  be  in  the  first  rank  of  the  world's  wool 
producers. 


The  South  Xfri.-,.„  Native  Sheep  Wa«»':«.;^ 
leHEcd,    Catcalled    \..l»."i  »   *  er>  ,n 

ferloi  Fleece  of  M«M  Weight 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  FACTORS 

Plan  Your  Buildings  as  Well  as  Your  Work  for  Greatest  Values  and  Results 


Building  for  the  Future 

1WISH  that  more  of  our  people  would  build  per- 
manent homes  on  their  farms  and  stay  there," 
said  a  farmer,  as  one  of  his  neighbors  rented 
his  farm  and  moved  to  town.  "How  much  better  a 
neighborhood  would  be  if  one  knew  that  every  one 
in  it  was  located  there  to  stay  until  called  over  the 
river.  One  could  then  know  who  his  neighbors 
were  and  what  they  were.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  are  not  a  dozen  people  In  this  neighborhood 
that  have  spent  their  lives  here.  A  few  of  them 
have  moved  to  town,  but  most  of  them  have  gone 
West,  South  and  North.  Any  seldom  go  East. 
Only  one  family,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  done  bet- 
ter than  it  was  doing  here.  Some  have  moved  sev- 
eral times,  back  and  forth,  and  still  are  not  satis- 
fied witli  thoir  location.  People  generally  are  a 
queer,  restless  lot,  and  some  not  much  better  than 
the  old  tribes  used  to  be." 

I  surmise  that  the  old  man  was  right  about  people 
being  a  rather  "restless  lot."  There  are  so  many 
farmers  who  appear  to  be  land  hun- 
gry until  they  get  considerably  past 
middle  age,  then  they  are  either  in 
debt  up  to  their  ears,  or  they  are 
ready  to  sell  out  and  move  to  town, 
where  they  can  loaf  about  the  streets 
and  idly  gossip  and  argue  about  mat- 
ters that  are  not  worth  a  moment's 
time.  I  know  a  few  sturdy  old  men 
who  have  built  up  permanent  homes 
and  real  beautiful  homes,  on  their 
farms — not  great,  barn-like  houses, 
with  a  dozen  empty,  cold  rooms, 
but  neat,  modern  houses  containing 
all  the  conveniences  one  who  is  get- 
ting well  along  in  years  could  wish 
for — and  they  are  spending  their  last 
days  there  in  peace  and  comfort.  As 
one  said  to  me:  "Some  of  our  neigh- 
bors are  moving  into  town,  but  wife 
and  I  do  not  care  to  leave  our  old 
shade  trees,  our  song  birds,  the  pure 
air  and  the  water  we  have  here,  for 
anything  we  can  get  in  town." 

They  have  a  closed  carriage  with 
glass  in  front  and  at  sides  in  which 
to  drive  to  town  when  the  weather  is  . 
inclement  and  they  wish  to  attend 
some  entertainment,  and  an  easy- 
riding  buggy  for  fair  weather,  and 
unlike  many,  they  drive  the  rig  to  a 
livery  stable  and  their  horse  is  cared 
for  properly  and  hitched  up  again 
when  they  are  ready  to  return  home. 
These  people  worked  hard  and  econo- 
mized closely  thru  the  morning  and 
high  noon  of  life,  and  now  are  spend- 
ing the  evening  comfortably  and 
quietly,  knowing  that  they  have  done 
their  full  share  of  life's  work  and 
earned  well  their  reward 


make  the  place  one  we  would  want  to  stay  on  as 
long  as  we  lived.  But  the  opportunity  to  do  that 
is  gone  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  We  will  have  to 
make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are;  but  I  cer- 
tainly made  a  great  mistake." — R.  B.  R. 


Size  and  Profit 


T 


iHE  size  of  a  farm  business  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  profit  that  results.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  size,  either  of  farm  or  of 
farm  business,  that  is  best  for  farm  conditions  for 
all  men.  Some  men  can  manage  much  larger  farms 
than  others,  but  a  moderate  size  of  farm  business  is 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
man  than  one  extra  large  or  small.  This  is  the  re- 
sult secured  in  a  farm  management  survey  of  a 
portion  of  Johnson  County,  Mo.,  made  by  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  size  of 
farm  business,  instead  of  size  of  farm,  was  studied 
because  it  counts  for  more  and  because  it  might  be 
possible  to  find  a  farm  of  thirty  acres  on  which  the 


And  they 


know  that  their  lives 
would  not  fit  in  any- 
where so  well  as  they 
do  on  the  old  farm 
home. 

Only,  a  few  days  ago 
a  farmer  who  has  lived 
in  town  about  three 
years  said  to  me,  among 
other  things,  while  in 
conversation : 

"I  don't  like  living 
here  in  town,  but  I 
can't  go  back  to  the  old 
farmhouse  because  the 
house  is  not  fixed  up  so 
well  to  live  in  as  the 
one  here  that  I  now  oc- 
cupy. In  fact  there  are 
few  of  the  conveniences 
there  that  we  have  here. 
The  great  mistake  I 
made  on  the  farm  was 
in  not  fitting  up  our 
home  to  make  living  in 
it  enjoyable.  The  house 
is  so  near  the  highway 
that  there  is  no  room 
for  a  lawn.  There  are 
no  shade  trees  worth 
mentioning.  The  house 
is  neither  nice  to  look 
at  nor  conveniently  ar- 
ranged inside.  In  fact, 
everything  is  on  the 
temporary,  makeshift 
order.  If  I  had  my  life 
to  live  over  again  I 
would  arrange  things 
on  the  farm  so  as  to 


Whether  It  Is  a  Barn,  a  Shed,  or  a  House  You  Are  Building,  Plan 
tion  of  It  With  Reference  to  the  Entire  Group  of  Buildings;  Then 
Itself  so  as  to  Get  the  Largest  Utility  From  It 


farm  business  would  be  much  larger  than  on 
another  farm  of  300  acres.  The  farm  organization 
should  include  plenty  of  land,  plenty  of  labor,  and 
a  fair  amount  of  working  capital,  and  they  should 
be  in  the  right  proportion. 

In  Johnson  County,  one  group  of  men  on  160-acre 
farms  made  more  money  than  another  group  on  500- 
acre  farms,  largely  because  the  men  on  the  larger 
farms  were  owners  who  did  not  feel  the  need  of 
working  very  hard,  and  consequently  made  much 
less  money  than  their  industrious  neighbors,  strug- 
gling upward  on  smaller  farms.  Crop  yields  meas- 
ure the  quality  of  the  land  and  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward determining  how  profitable  the  farm  is  to  be. 
One  group  of  men  on  260-acre  farms  made  less  than 
another  group  on  100-acre  farms,  not  in  this  case 
because  of  difference  in  ownership,  but  because 
those  on  the  larger  farms  had  so  much  lower  yields 
that  they  were  much  less  profitable.  This  must 
not  be  taken  to  indicate,  however,  that  the  yields 
were  smaller  on  the  larger  farms,  for,  in  general, 
the  reverse  was  true,  and  the  larger  yields  per  acre 
were  found  on  the  larger  farms. 

We  frequently  hear  the  statement 
that  land  is  so  high  now  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  profit  on  it,  and 
the  men  on  the  high-priced  land  in 
the  county  seemed  to  be  finding  that 
true.  While  the  yield  and  quality  of 
the  land  did  vary,  they  did  not  vary 
as  much  as  the  prices.  That  is,  they 
did  not  rise  as  fast  as  the  price  of 
the  land.  While  the  better  land  paid 
better  rates  up  to  $80,  the  increased 
value  of  higher-priced  land  made  the 
interest  charge  so  high  that  it  was 
much  harder  for  the  farmer  to  make 
wages  or  any  kind  of  fair  income  on 
the  high-priced  land. 

The  most  successful  farms  includ- 
ed in  the  survey  were  those  which 
had  about  four-fifths  of  the  invest- 
ment in  real  estate  and  four-fifths  of 
the  remainder  in  livestock,  leaving 
only  4  or  5  per  cent,  or  about  one- 
twentieth,  of  the  whole  investment 
for  machinery,  feed,  and  cash  on 
hand.— O.  R.  J. 

Country  Conveniences 

CITY  conveniences  in  the  country 
may  have  been  looked  upon  as 
a  dream  at  one  time,  but  along 
with    other    dreams   of   even  such 
things  as  submarines  and  aeroplanes, 
it  has  become  a  reality.    Not  only  is 
it  possible  to  have  city  conveniences 
in  the  farm  home,  but  such  things  are 
now  looked  upon  as  necessities.  All 
good  farmers  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  they  could 
have  hot*  and  cold  .running  water  in 
their  kitchens  and  bath- 
rooms, and  have  only 
been  held  back  by  the 
cost.    As  this  obstacle 
has    been    greatly  re- 
duced, hundreds  of 
farmers  are  now  realiz- 
ing their  hopes  and  in- 
stalling waterworks  in 
their  homes. 

Agricultural  engi- 
neers of  the  Mississippi 
A.  and  M.  College  have 
designed  four  systems 
of  farm  waterworks, 
ranging  in  price  from 
$18.40  to  $128.80,  and 
will  supply  any  one  of 
the  hundred  thousand 
farm  homes  with  com- 
plete plans  and  bills  of 
material  for  putting  in 
these  systems.  During 
Mississippi  Watei 
Week,  which  w 
from  November  1 
18th,  meetings  w; 
held  in  every  county  in 
the  State,  and  plans 
and  advice  given  to  all 
who  want  city  conven- 
iences in  the  country. 


the  Looa- 
Plan  It  in 


If  you  have  stumps 
in  your  fields  which 
you  have  been  plowing 
around  for  years,  de- 
termine to  get  them  out 
of  the  way  this  fall. 
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Market  Problems  Worth  Considering 

What  to  Sell,  When  and  How  to  Sell  It,  Are  Big  Factors  in  Success 


Marketing  Livestock 

THE  three  general  methods  of  marketing  live- 
stock in  most  common  use  in  this  country 
are:  Shipping  to  the  large  centralized  mar- 
kets, selling  to  local  butchers  and  packers,  and  the 
sale  of  farm-prepared  meats  to  dealers  or  consum- 
ers. The  bulk  of  the  animals  from  the  Central 
States  is  sold  thru  the  centralized  markets,  while 
some  form  of  local  marketing  predominates  in  the 
extreme  eastern,  western  and  southern  sections. 

_The  great  commercial  markets  handle  four- 
fifths  of  the  sheep  and  lambs,  two-thirds  of  the  hogs, 
and  approximately  one-half  of  the  beef  cattle.  For 
local  slaughter,  about  one-third  of  the  beef  cattle, 
one-eighth  of  the  sheep  and  lambs,  and  one-twelfth 
of  the  hogs  are  sold.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  hogs 
and  about  one-tenth  of  the  beef  cattle  and  one- 
twentieth  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  are  slaughtered 
on  farms  and  ranges.  Relatively  more  sheep  are 
shipped  in  carload  lots  by  owners  than  any  other 
class  of  livestock.  Cattle,  hogs,  and  calves  follow 
in  the  order  named.  In  sales  to  local  buyers  hogs 
lead,  with  calves,  cattle,  and  sheep  following  in 
order. 

The  time  of  buying  stockers  and  feeders  and  the 
selling  of  finished  animals  is  restricted  too  gener- 
ally to  a  few  months  of  the  year.  Should  stock- 
feeding  operations  be  better  adjusted  to  market 
conditions,  a  decided  influence  toward  a  more  even 
distribution  of  the  sup- 
ply would  be  the  result. 

Cooperative  associa- 
tions of  cattle  raisers 
are  becoming  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  market- 
ing. Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  organizations 
which  market  cattle 
in  a  cooperative  way 
now  exist  in  fifteen 
States.  Four  hundred 
and  thirty  of  these  or- 
ganizations are  primar- 
ily livestock  shipping 
associations.  The  great- 
est activity  of  this  sort 
is  in  Minnesota,  where 
215  cooperative  live- 
stock shipping  associa- 
tions are  located.  These 
associations  bring 
greater  returns  to  the 
farmers  because  of  the 
reduction  of  marketing 
expenses  and  the  reali- 
zation of  the  prevailing 
prices  at  the  central- 
ized markets. 

The  chief  outlet  for 
food  producing  animals 
in  this  country  is  whole- 
sale slaughtering  and 
meat  packing.  Such  in- 
dustries usually  are  as- 
sociated with  the  great 
centralized  markets. 
More  than  1,200  slaugh- 
tering  and  meat 
packing  establishments 
were  operating  in  the 
United  States  in  1914, 

and  turned  out  products  worth  $1,651,765,424.  Pack- 
ing establishments  buy  directly  from  the  producer 
in  California  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
State  or  section.  This  practice,  which  will  continue 
to  be  important  in  those  parts  of  the  country  re- 
mote from  centralized  markets,  is  most  character- 
istic of  the  western  group  of  States  in  general. 
There  is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  among  pro- 
ducers, marketmen  and  packers  as  to  the  effects 
of  this  practice  in  sections  supplied  with  central 
markets  on  the  general  market  prices  of  livestock 
and  on  the  prosperity  of  cattle  raisers. 

Municipally  owned  or  controlled  abattoirs  are  be- 
coming increasingly  important  in  the  local  mar- 
keting of  livestock,  and  are  displacing  rapidly  the 
old  type  of  slaughterhouse.  Public  abattoirs  have 
been  established  in  twenty-two  cities  and  thirteen 
States.  Local  conditions  should  determine  whether 
or  not  a  city  should  build  its  own  abattoir,  and  a 
thoro  examination  of  conditions,  therefore,  should 
be  made  before  definite  action  is  taken. 

The  correlation  between  average  livestock  and 
meat  prices  over  relatively  long  periods  is  closer 
than  is  generally  understood.  When  the  price  of 
livestock  rises  or  falls,  meat  prices  tend  to  change 
in  the  same  directions,  but  the  me'at  prices  are  not 
subject  to  abrupt  daily  fluctuations,  which  are  one 
of  the  most  adverse  features  of  livestock  market 
conditions. 

In  order  to  secure  information  as  to  the  relative 
cost  of  the  different  factors  or  steps  in  the  processes 


of  marketing  animals  and  the  proportions  of  the 
final  price  reaching  the  farmer  and  other  parties  to 
the  transactions,  several  typical  lots  of  beef  cattle 
have  been  traced  from  producer  to  consumer,  both 
thru  centralized  markets  and  where  the  animals 
were  disposed  of  locally.  In  the  former  case  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  gross  returns  ranged  from  54 
per  cent  to  85  per  cent,  while  from  2  per  cent  to 
5  per  cent  went  to  pay  market  expenses,  2  per  cent 
to  9  per  cent  was  received  by  the  packers,  and  8  per 
cent  to  33  per  cent  by  the  retailers.  In  the  local 
sales,  from  62  per  cent  to  84  per  cent  of  the  gross 
returns  was  received  by  the  farmer  and  from  15 
per  cent  to  38  per  cent  by  the  retailer.  The  detailed 
figures  indicate,  however,  that  even  when  account 
is  taken  of  the  fact  that  lower  grade  stock  is  sold 
locally  the  returns  from  such  sales  are  not  as  great 
relatively  as  those  from  sales  thru  centralized  mar- 
kets. 

Don't  Sell  Water 

iHE  advantages  in  selling  grains  on  a  dry 
matter  basis  are  not  confined  to  the  dealer, 
hut  are  shared  by  the  producer.  Because 
grains  as  they  come  from  the  farm  often  contain 
such  large  percentages  of  moisture  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  fermenting  or  molding,  dealers  take  a 
risk  in  handling  them.  For  this  reason  the  prices 
paid  to  farmers  are  usually  placed  low  enough  to 


are  producing  grains  high  in  moisture  content  may 
plant  earlier  maturing  varieties  and  may  take 
greater  care  in  storing  their  crops  so  as  to  "protect 
them  from  the  weather  and  facilitate  natural  dry- 
ing. Farmers  shipping  their  grains  to  distant  mar- 
kets for  sale  and,  therefore,  paying  freight,  may  find 
it  advantageous  in  some  instances  to  have  the  moist- 
ure artificially  removed  by  local  elevator  concerns. 


Small  Pigs 


1 


T 


*  *  rare 


<;  something  to  sell  every  week  in  the  year,  anil  getting  rush  for  it,  1m  good  business.  It  helps 
re  for  the  constant  need  for  money  with  which  to  meet  operating  expenses.  It  is  better  yet  if 
one  has  more  than  one  thing  to  sell  thrnont  the  year;  then  if  one  product,  or  the  market  for  It,  fails, 
the  source  of  current  cash  is  not  wined  out.  The  place  to  sell,  and  the  method  of  getting  it  there,  are 
purely  individual  problems.  Hut  most  any  one  who  has  a  car  can  use  some  such  method  as  does  this 
man. 


compensate  for  probable  loss  or  for  the  cost  of  arti- 
ficial drying.  The  average  price  struck  is  usually 
lower  than  the  farmer  with  low  moisture  content 
grain  would  receive  on  a  dry  matter  basis  and, 
therefore,  penalizes  good  farming  methods.  The 
general  adoption  of  the  dry  matter  basis  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  place  a  premium  on  better  farm 
practices,  resulting  in  the  production  of  dryer 
grains. 

Not  only  does  the  farmer  producing  relatively  dry 
grain  lose  now  when  the  moisture  content  is  not 
considered,  but  the  producer  of  high  moisture  grain 
often  suffers  an  even  greater  loss  by  having  his 
product  spoil  on  the  farm,  in  transit,  or  in  com- 
mercial storage.  If  he  ships  for  sale  to  a 
distant  market  he  also  suffers  loss  by  having  to  pay 
freight  on  valueless  water.  If  such  a  farmer  ships 
five  cars  of  grain  of  20  per  cent  moisture  content, 
he  is  in  reality  shipping  four  cars  of  dry  matter 
and  one  car  of  water.  If  he  had,  by  proper  treat- 
ment, brought  his  product  down  to  a  12  per  cent 
moisture  content,  he  would  be  saving  freight  on 
two-fifths  of  a  car  of  water. 

Both  dealers  and  farmers  may  help  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  grain  industry.  Dealers  may  adopt 
the  dry  matter  basis  in  buying.  Farmers  who  al- 
ready are  growing  grain  low  in  moisture  content 
can  insist  on  being  paid  a  fair  price  for  the  por- 
tion of  their  product  which  is  really  valuable  instead 
of  having  their  superior  grain  averaged  with  the 
moist  grains  of  less  careful  farmers.    Growers  who 


N  TRAVELING  thru  the  country  at  this  time  of 
year  a  great  many  pigs  weighing  not  more  than 
fifty  to  seventy  pounds  are  seen  in  the  feedlots 
and  pastures.  To  be  marketed  at  a  price  anywhere 
near  the  top,  these  pigs  must  be  carried  thru  the 
winter,  at  least  until  January  or  February. 

When  one  considers  the  additional  cost  of  gains 
made  thru  the  winter  months,  when  no  green  food 
is  available,  one  is  led  to  wonder  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  profitable  to  have  these  pigs  larger  at 
this  time  of  year.  That  it  is  more  profitable  to  have 
the  pigs  larger  at  this  time  of  year,  at  least  in  most 
cases,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  most  successful 
hog  raisers  see  to  it  that  their  spring  pigs  weigh 
at  least  110  to  135  pounds  by  the  end  of  September. 
Wherever  small  pigs  are  found  at  this  time  of  year 
several  shortcomings  can  be  located  in  the  man- 
agement the  pigs  have  had.  The  first  is  that  in- 
ferior, undersized  breeding  stock  has  been  used,  the 

second  is  that  the  pigs 
were  farrowed  late  in 
the  spring,  and  the 
third  is  that  they  have 
gone  thru  the  summer 
on  pasture,  but  with 
too  limited  a  grain  ra- 
tion. 

The  first  essential  in 
raising  big  growthy 
pigs  that  can  be  mar- 
keted in  the  month  of 
November  at  a  weight 
of  175  to  200  pounds,  is 
that  good,  big,  heavy- 
boned  breeding  stock 
must  he  used.  For 
some  reason  or  other 
a  pig  farrowed  in  March 
or  early  in  April  always 
seems  to  grow  faster 
than  one  farrowed  in 
May  or  June.  The  sec- 
ond essential  to  rapid 
growth  of  pigs  is  that 
they  be  farrowed  early. 
March  is  the  month  se- 
lected as  the  most  suc- 
cessful farrowing  month 
by  the  best  hog  grow- 
ers. It  is  true  that  it 
takes  something  of  a 
building  and  a  little 
care  to  farrow  the  pig 
crop  in  March,  but  it 
pays. 

In  order  that  pigs 
may  makea  rapid 
growth  thru  the  sum- 
mer months,  they  must 
have  a  combination  of 
good  pasture  and  a  suit- 
able grain  ration.  It  has  been  proven  a  good  many 
times  that  pigs  will  make  the  most  rapid  growth  when 
running  on  good  pasture  and  getting  their  grain 
from  a  self-feeder.  However,  this  has  not  always 
proved  the  most  economical  method  of  making  the 
gains.  In  the  work  at  the  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station,  covering  several  years,  good  gains  have 
been  made  when  growing  pigs  were  pasturing  on 
alfalfa  and  receiving  a  grain  ration  of  three  pounds 
per  day  per  100  pounds  live  weight  of  pigs. 

Grain  Standards  Regulations 

A TENTATIVE  draft  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  enforcement  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  has  been  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  Service 
and  Regulatory  Announcement  No.  12. 

Copies  of  these  tentative  rules  and  regulations 
can  be  obtained  by  those  interested  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organi- 
zation, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

After  those  interested  have  had  «WftSg 
to  familiarize  themselves  w  ,\the  tentat ,ve  rules 
and  regulations. »»M be 
^tSrSu^^S*-^  also  will  be  con- 
sidered  by  the  department. 
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What  Will  You  Do  With  It? 

NOW  that  you  have  begun  to  reap  the  financial 
rewards  of  your  year's  operations,  or  at  least 
are  in  a  good  position  to  know  what  it  is 
going  to  amount  to,  it  is  a  good  time  to  begin  laying 
plans  regarding  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  that 
profit.  Such  careful  consideration  from  now  on 
thru  the  coming  winter  months  will  add  materially 
to  the  profits  to  be  reaped  from  next  year's  oper- 
ations. 

Land  hunger  grips  the  soul  of  many  of  us,  and 
often  its  grip  is  too  tight  for  our  own  good.  It 
grips  us  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  ambitions, 
our  ruling  passion  being  to  get  more  acres.  The 
desire  for  land  is  a  very  good  thing  for  any  one  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  farming,  but  we  should  not 
let  it  dominate  too  far  other  desires.  Often  this  de- 
sire can  be  further  accomplished  in  the  end  by 
curbing  it  somewhat  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  business. 

The  amount  of  land  which  we  can  ultimately  own 
will  be  determined  by  the  income  from  the  opera- 
tion of  what  we  have.  And  very  often  the  total 
amount  of  profit,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  it, 
is  reduced  by  the  fact  that  we  own  and  try  to  op- 
erate too  much  land.  Profit  is  regulated  by  a 
proper  balance  between  the  capital  invested  in  land, 
in  livestock  and  operating  equipment  and  expenses. 
Since  net  profit  from  each  year's  work  is  the  prime 
financial  object  in  farming  it  would  be  well  for  the 
land-hungry  man  to  stop  and  consider  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  to  his  ultimate  best  benefit  to 
increase  next  year  his  investment  in  things  other 
than  land,  even  tho  by  putting  off  the  purchase  of 
that  other  piece  of  land  he  may  have  to  pay  more 
for  it  when  he  does  get  it  than  he  has  to  pay  now. 

To  increase  the  size  of  a  farm  business  does  not 
necessarily  involve  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
acres  operated.  The  size  of  the  business  depends 
primarily  on  the  amount  of  the  investment  and  the 
percentage  of  profit  obtained  from  it.  Often  an  in- 
crease in  the  investment  on  the  existing  acres  will 
make  a  greater  increase — and  a  more  profitable 
one — than  to  increase  the  investment  by  buying 
more  acres. 

The  Wandering  Dog 

DOGS  have  no  more  business  running  loose 
than  have  wolves  and  foxes.  In  fact,  take  it 
thruout  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the 
farming  territory — and  that  is  where  the  great  bulk 
of  the  business  is  being  conducted — wandering  dogs 
do  more  damage  than  wolves  and  foxes  taken  to- 
gether. Thruout  the  middle  and  eastern  States,  do- 
mesticated dogs  kill  more  sheep  than  do  wolves  in 
the  western  and  mountain  States.  And  killing 
sheep  is  very  far  indeed  from  making  up  the  sum 
total  of  the  damage  done  by  roving  dogs. 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  us,  we  are  not  down 
on  the  dog;  it  is  the  roving  dog  for  which  we  have 
out  our  ax.  Since  the  early  history  of  the  human 
race,  the  dog  has  been  a  friend  of  man,  and  often 
his  very  efficient  helper.  But  the  worthless,  wan- 
dering cur;  the  dog  which  has  never  been  properly 
taught  his  responsibilities  and  the  limitations  to 
his  privileges;  the  dog  which  has  been  permitted 
to  let  the  basic  and  predatory  instincts  of  his  wild 
ancestors  develop  too  strongly;  this  dog  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  more  of  a  detriment 
than  an  asset  to  man.  He  should  be  curbed  or 
killed,  either  one  or  the  other;  it  does  not  matter 
so  much  which  is  done,  just  so  one  is. 

If  it  were  ever  possible  to  know  just  where  to 
locate  each  part  of  the  blame  for  the  spread  of 
communicable  diseases  among  men  and  farm  ani- 
mals, the  roving  dog  would  come  in  for  far  more 
of  the  blame  than  is  now  given  him.  Permitted  free 
range  of  the  yards  and  buildings  of  his  owner,  and 
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accepting  the  same  privilege  on  the  farms  of  the 
neighbors  as  his  equal  right,  feeding  from  the  car- 
casses of  animals  dying  from  disease,  drinking 
first  from  contaminated  streams  and  then  from 
watering  troughs,  he  makes  an  exceedingly  efficient 
carrier  of  the  germs  of  communicable  diseases.  If 
scolding  and  licking  do  not  stop  his  wanderings, 
then  chain  him  up;  if  you  can't,  or  won't  do  that, 
then  give  him  a  charge  of  buckshot  so  placed  as  to 
cause  him  no  pain. 

A  Farm  Loan  Act  Fault 

ONE  of  our  readers  in  Kentucky  wrote  us  a 
letter  the  other  day  in  which  he  made  a  criti- 
cism against  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  and  soon  to  be  put  into 
operation.  This  act  is  to  receive  considerable  at- 
tention at  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  on  Markets 
and  Farm  Credits  to  be  held  in  Chicago  December 
4  to  9;  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  bring 
out  all  the  faults  to  be  found  with  this  act  and 
to  consider  plans  for  making  corrections  where  they 
are  needed.  Hence  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
from  this  reader's  letter  and  discussing  further  the 
criticism  which  he  makes.  We  want  all  our  readers 
who  have  ideas  of  their  own  regarding  this  fault, 
and  other  phases  of  the  act,  to  write  us  their  ideas 
on  the  matter.  A  free  discussion  of  this  act  by  our 
readers  will  help  materially  in  getting  it  to  work- 
ing properly  at  the  earliest  time  possible.  We  quote 
as  follows  from  this  letter: 

"We  can't  be  sure  of  always  having  money  for 
the  payments  on  the  mortgage,  and  crops  for  some 
reason  very  often  fail.  It  will  take  a  credit  law  far 
more  flexible  than  the  one  we  have  to  correct  this 
fault.  A  bad  year  should  have  an  extension  of 
time  arrangement." 

To  a  very  small  degree  this  condition  is  provided 
for  in  the  act  itself  as  it  now  stands.  It  provides 
that  if,  thru  no  fault  of  his  own,  a  man  cannot  meet 
his  payments,  the  local  association  to  which  he 
belongs  can  carry  his  payments  for  him  until  he 
is  able  to  meet  them.  But  when  several  or  all  of 
the  members  are  in  the  same  condition,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  do  this;  and  this  condition  will  arise 
when  there  is  a  crop  failure  quite  generally  dis- 
tributed thruout  any  one  section,  as  there  often  is. 
Is  there  a  safe  way  to  provide  for  such  circum- 
stances?   Let  us  consider  a  few  factors. 

The  payment  of  the  farm  loan  bonds,  and  the  in- 
terest on  them,  which  are  to  be  issued  by  these 
twelve  farm  loan  banks,  is  guaranteed  by  first 
mortgages  on  farm  lands  worth  at  least  twice  the 
amount  of  the  mortgages  placed  in  escrow  to  secure 
these  bonds;  by  the  capital  stock  of  the  local  loan 
associations  thru  which  the  loans  have  been  made, 
equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amounts  of  such 
loans;  by  an  additional  liability  of  the  members  of 
these  associations,  equal  to  another  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  loans  issued  thru  them  and 
collectible  by  assessment  when  needed;  by  the  capi- 
tal stock  and  all  other  resources  of  all  twelve  of  the 
central  banks.  Then  could  not  the  banks  them- 
selves carry  at  least  one  deferred  payment  with- 
out materially  depreciating  the  market  value  of 
their  bonds? 

Of  course,  in  order  to  properly  safeguard  such  an 
action,  the  local  loan  associations  affected  should 
make  the  recommendation  and  possibly  even  au- 
thorize an  additional  assessment  against  its  mem- 
bers in  case  the  mortgages  must  be  foreclosed  be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  make  the  deferred  payments 
when  they  again  fall  due;  local  conditions  should 
be  investigated  by  an  official  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  that  district  and  the  extension  recommend- 
ed; such  recommendation  should  be  approved  by 
the  directors  of  the  bank,  and  even  possibly  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

It  even  seems  that  another  provision  not  now 
contained  in  the  act  should  be  made,  which  would 
greatly  help  to  meet  sucn  an  emergency  as  a  crop 
failure  in  any  one  territory;  that  is  that  the  re- 
sources as  well  as  the  liabilities  of  these  twelve 
central  banks  should  be  interchangeable,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  Then  if  the  wheat  growing  regions  of  the 
Northwest  were  to  be  hit  again,  as  they  were  this 
year,  the  resources  of  the  other  eleven  banks  would 
be  available  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the 
bank  in  that  region  without  having  to  foreclose  the 
mortgages  held  by  it.  We  never  have  a  serious  fail- 
ure of  all  crops  in  all  sections  in  one  year;  the  total 
national  farm  income  is  quite  constant  each  year. 
And  thus  by  mobilizing  all  the  resources  of  all 
twelve  banks  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  any  one 
in  a  year  of  trouble,  this  extension  could  be  provided 
for  without  endangering  the  bonds  of  the  banks. 
Write  us  what  you  think  about  this. 

About  Specialty  Farming 

A SUBSCRIBER  in  Iowa  wants  to  know  if  there 
will  be  a  profit,  for  a  small  beginner  who 
has  not  much  to  invest,  in  raising  Belgian 
hares,  skunk,  mink,  fox,  Chinese  pheasants,  squabs 
and  similar  animals  when  they  have  only  a  small 
place  to  keep  them. 

Yes,  there  is  a  profit  to  be  made  on  these  things, 
because  men  and  women  have  succeeded  in  making 
it.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  every  one,  every- 
where, can  make  a  profit  from  them;  this  is  proven 


by  the  large  number  of  attempts  which  have  fallen 
—the  number  and  volume  of  failures  being  greater 

than  that  of  successes. 

These  specialty  products  require,  in  general,  a 
great  deal  of  special  knowledge  and  attention  and 
considerable  investment  in  stock  and  equipment. 
The  knowledge  and  experience  cannot  be  had  sim- 
ply by  reading  about  how  to  do  it,  they-  cannot  be 
acquired  in  a  few  weeks.  They  come  only  from  a 
combination  of  much  reading,  continuous  attempts 
even  in  face  of  failures  and  losses— and  often  the 
failures  are  the  best  teachers. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  knows  from  exper- 
ience that  it  does  not  pay  to  plunge  in  all  over  into 
a  new  thing,  for  he  tried  it  once  and  failed,  much  to 
his  regret  and  financial  loss.  If  one  insists  on  try- 
ing one  of  these  things— and  there  is  about  only  one 
in  a  hundred  thousand  cut  out  for  success  in  them 
—we  would  certainly  urge  you  to  start  very  cau- 
tiously with  only  a  very  small  outlay  in  cash;  then 
if  you  do  fail  you  will  not  lose  much.  If  you  suc- 
ceed at  the  start,  then  increase  the  scale  of  your 
operations  very  slowly.  If  you  want  to  try  fur- 
bearing  animals  do  not  fail  to  remember  this  fact: 
The  furs  of  animals  raised  in  captivity  are  very  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  the  furs  from  animals  which 
live  wild  "in  a  state  of  nature"  and  dealers  pay 
much  less  for  the  skins  of  tame  animals  than-  of 
wild  ones  of  the  same  animals. 

Why  Pay  Invisible  Interest? 

NOT  all  realize  the  exorbitant  interest  rates 
which  we  are  paying  on  the  money  we  have 
invested  in  land.  Some  of  us  who  are  pay- 
ing the  highest  interest  may  not  think  we  are  pay- 
ing any  at  all,  because  the  land  is  already  paid  for 
and  there  is  no  mortgage  against  it.  The  mere  fact 
that  it  is  already  paid  for  and  there  is  no  mortgage 
against  it  is  not  sufficient  proof  that  we  are  not  pay- 
ing interest,  and  even  very  high  rates  at  that. 

Possibly  it  might  be  a  little  more  to  the  point  to 
say  that  we  are  paying  interest  on  the  money  which 
is  not  invested  in  the  land,  and  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  it  is  not  invested  in  it.  The  manner  in 
which  we  are  paying  is  more  or  less  indirect,  it  is 
true,  but  nevertheless  we  pay.  At  least  we  are 
going  without  income  from  the  land,  income  which 
we  could  and  should  have;  and  that  is  the  full 
equivalent  of  paying  that  amount  out  as  interest — 
we  put  our  labor  and  operating  investment  into  it 
each  year  without  getting  the  fullest  returns  possi- 
ble from  that  labor  and  investment.  And  it  is  all 
because  we  do  not  have  enough  invested  in  the  land. 

It  is  the  acres  in  our  farms  which  are  not  prop- 
erly drained  that  we  are  considering  now.  If  we 
would  put  a  few  more  dollars  investment  into  each 
of  these  wet  acres — depending  upon  their  degree  of 
wetness — our  increased  net  income  from  them  would 
be  equal  to  a  very  large  rate  of  annual  interest  on 
this  additional  investment.  And  it  is  by  going  with- 
out this  increased  net  income — and  earned  from  the 
same  amount  of  labor  and  operating  expenses  as 
put  onto  the  land  before — that  we  are  paying  exor- 
bitant rates  of  interest  on  the  money  invested  in 
those  acres;  or,  shall  we  say  on  the  money  we  do 
not  have  invested  in  them? 

It  is  all  very  true  that  the  payment  is  an  indn 
rect  one,  but  that  does  not  in  any  way  make  it  any 
the  less  real.  There  is  really  no  basic  difference  be- 
tween paying  out  money  and  going  without  money. 

The  Thief 

WHEN  winter's  winds  begin  to  blow,  when 
the  owner  and  his  family  are  more  apt  to 
be  in  the  house  than  outside  somewhere 
after  darkness  has  fallen,  then  the  poultry  thieves 
begin  to  work  more  than  ever;  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  greater,  their  chances  of  detection  and 
capture  are  less.  Poultry  thieves  are  not  all  the 
four-legged  kind  such  as  the  one  shown  on  our 
cover  page  this  week;  they  are  also  two-legged,  tho 
apt  to  be  just  as  "foxy"  as  the  four-legged  ones. 

Nothing  is  better  than  hot  lead  for  the  four- 
legged  kind,  a  good  "water  ellum"  club  properly 
wielded  is  hard  to  beat  as  medicine  for  the  two- 
legged  kind,  whether  they  get  your  chickens  or 
other  poultry  or  not.  The  mere  fact  that  they  have 
made  an  attempt  to  get  them  is  surely  sufficient 
reason  for  applying  the  dose  in  either  case,  provid- 
ing you  can  get  close  enough  to  them  to  apply  it. 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  prevention  is 
far  better  than  a  cure.    The  poultry  should  t' 
in  such   a   place   that   thieves   as   well  as 
draughts  cannot  get  to  them.    The  poultry  i 
should  be  windproof  and  thiefproof  as  well, 
can  be  had  even   with  the   justly   popular  "open 
front"  houses  coming  to  be  so  common  the  past  few 
years.    Closed  door  and  muslin  covered  windows 
will  keep  out  the  four-legged  thieves  in  good  shape, 
but  something  more  is  needed  to  protect  against  the 
two-legged  kind.    For  the  latter  a  lock,  with  the 
only  key  which  will  unlock  it  in  your  own  posses- 
sion, is  needed  on  the  door.    The  muslin  covered 
curtains  to  permit  abundant  ventilation  can  still 
be  used  if  the  inside  of  the  windows  is  covered  with 
heavy  woven  wire  hog  fence  so  fastened  that  it  can- 
not be  torn  loose  readily.    But  if  you  want  to  play 
real  safe,  a  first-class  watch  dog,  which  is  friendly 
to  the  birds  and  housed  with  them  at  night,  will 
turn  the  trick. 
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SMOKE  HOUSE 
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The  easiest,  most  successful  way 

of  smoking  meats.  Meat  cannot  over- 
heat. Air-cooled  conveyors  regulate 

temperature.  Operates  in  the  house  at  the 
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for -tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agent*  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York.  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston.  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 
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Reo  Metal  Cluster  Shingles 

*      anteed  lightning  proof 

FREE  Roofing  Book 


f>ictorea.  describes,  and  quotes 
ow  prices  on  World's  Best 
Roofing,  Siding.  Wallboard. 
Paints,  ete.  We  sell  you  direct 
at  bargain  prices — Freight  Pre- 
paid. Send  f>-r  1  ree  Samples  and 
book  No.  1185- 
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'Selecting  and  Developing 

the  Jersey  Herd 

i  i«  the  title  of  an  interesting  booklet  by  Prof. 
k  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt  Describes  the  6re  es- 
'  sentials  of  a  successful  dairy  cow.  Explain* 
bow  to  develop  the  milk  producing  qualities 
I  »nd  increase  the  vigor  of  tbe  heifer  calf. 
_     Write  fol  this  booklet  today.      Iff  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
359  West  23rd  Street  New  York  CitJ> 
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■^THEAT  reached  the  highest  point 
to  which  it  has  ever  been  driven 
since  the  Civil  War  in  normal  trad- 
ing, $1.90  for  December  delivery; 
this,  of  course,  is  not  counting  the 
price  reached  in  '88  as  the  result  of 
a  corner,  there  being  no  indication 
of  "cornering"  activities  this  season. 
Tho  speculaton  has  something  to  do 
with  this  flood  tide  of  wheat  prices, 
yet  the  bulk  of  it  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  legitimate  market  condi- 
tions. As  an  illustration  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  last  week  a  prominent 
miller  paid  $2  cash  for  No.  1  north- 
ern wheat  on  immediate  delivery;  he 
had  to  have  it  in  his  business  re- 
gardless of  the  price  it  cost  him. 
Millers  are  still  among  the  strong- 
est buyers  of  Nos.  1  and  2  hard 
wheat. 

Commission  houses  are  warning 
speculative  buyers  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  market  is  danger- 
ous to  buyers,  especially  for  De- 
cember delivery,  while  foreign  re- 
ports seem  to  lead  the  buyers  on.  A 
recognized  world  shortage,  serious 
damage  to  the  Argentine  crop  now 
an  assured  fact,  bad  snows,  in  many 
Canadian  sections  which  will  prob- 
ably delay  much  thrashing  until 
spring;  these  are  the  factors  which 
are  driving  the  price  up,  aided  by 
the  claim  that  but  little  wheat  has 
been  sold  to  English  buyers  for  de- 
livery later  than  November,  and  not 
a  great  deal  to  the  committee  of  the 
Allies.  To  a  man  up  a  tree  it  looks 
as  tho  he  would  get  a  mighty  good 
price  for  his  wheat  whether  he  holds 
it  a  few  months  or  sells  it  right-  now. 

£ORN  seems  to  have  grabbed  the 
apron  strings  of  wheat  and  is 
hanging  on  for  dear  life  so  it  will 
not  drop  back  in  the  race  for  new 
high  prices.  The  highest  price  on 
record  was  paid  for  this  king  of  ce- 
reals last  week,  $1.12%  for  No.  2 
yellow  cash  corn.  Some  price  that; 
if  it  hangs  on  long  enough  to  cause 
a  corresponding  rise  in  farm  prices 
then  the  man  who  raises  the  big  ears 
will  hear  a  very  satisfying  jingle  in 
his  pocket  book.  Receipts  of  corn 
on  the  Chicago  market  last  week  to- 
talled only  86<T000  bushels,  while 
shipments  totalled  1,079,000  bush- 
els. If  the  weather  man  is  good  for 
a  few  weeks  now  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  shipments  to  market  will 
be  limited  only  by  the  car  supply,  for 
present  prices  are  sure  to  draw  it 
from  the  fields. 

QATS,  rye  and  barley  joined  with 
corn  and  wheat  in  the  race  for 
new  high  levels.  And  here  again 
conditions  are  quite  similar  to  those 
In  the  wh«at  market,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  "longs"  have  been  selling 
lavishly  in  order  to  reap  huge  prof- 
its on  large  purchases  which  they 
made  earlier  at  much  lower  prices; 
in  spite  of  such  sales  of  sufficient 
bulk  to  break  the  ordinary  market 
in  normal  times,  the  price  has  been 
climbing  right  up,  seemingly  glory- 
ing in  the  opposition  it  is  receiving. 

J-JOG  prices  were  a  little  weaker  last 
week  than  during  the  previous 
week.  Here  surely  is  some  justifica- 
tion for  such  a  weakening;  total  re- 
<-o'nts  at  western  markets  reached 
<*>1 8,900  as  against  419,000  a  week 
ntro  and  350.000  in  the  correspond- 
;ng  week  a  year  ago.  The  high  price 
of  corn  is  shoving  hogs  to  market 
irresistibly.  It  is  the  old  case  of 
"when  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door, 
love  flies  out  of  the  window";  when 
corn  climbs  above  the  dollar  mark 
in  Chicago  it  is  an  awful  temptation 
for  a  man  to  hustle  his  hogs  and 
corn  to  market  on  the  same  day.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  moral  courage ,  and 
faith  in  the  future  for  a  man  to  feed 
almost  dollar  corn  to  only  about  nine 
dollar  hogs;  it  makes  a  fellow  re- 
member vaguely  a  Sunday  School 
text  about  casting  pearls  before 
swine.  The  man  who,  under  stress 
of  such  circumstances,  shoots  un- 
finished stock  hogs  to  the  market 
can't  be  blamed  so  much;  but  the 
man  who  so  far  loses  his  nerve  as  to 


ship  his  breeding  stock,  the  founda- 
tion of  next  year's  hog  herd,  is  short 
sighted  and  more  or  less  lacking  in 
the  courage  needed  to  win  out  in.  the 
end  at  this  big  business  of  farming. 

QOOD  to  choice  beef  steers  at  Chi- 
cago last  week  sold  and  closed 
15@25c  higher  than  the  week  before, 
while  the  cheaper  grades  sold  higher 
at  the  start,  but  reacted  and  closed 
unchanged.  Fat  cows,  heifers,  and 
bulls  made  a  gain  of  15@25c,  while 
calves  suffered  a  loss  of  75c@$l. 
About  21,500  range  cattle  were  in- 
cluded in  the  week's  arrivals.  The 
run  exceeded  '  expectations  and 
caused  breaks  of  25@50c  in  prices. 
Receipts  of  native  cattle  were  in  ex- 
cess of  60,000  head,  and,  with  the 
rangers,  comprised  the  largest  week's 
supply  of  stock  there  since  1911. 

Cattle  at  seven  western  markets 
for  the  week,  297,400,  against  332,- 
200  for  the  preceding  week,  245,000  a 
year  ago,  and  174,100  two  years  ago. 
Total  for  1916  to  date,  7,326,000, 
against  6,316,000  the  same  period  in 
1915. 

^GED  sheep  finished  the  week  un- 
changed to  10@15c  higher  than 
the  week  before,  while  yearlings 
showed  an  advance  of  15@25c.  Native 
lambs  closed  at  a  gain  of  60@75c, 
while  rangers  were  up  50  @  60c.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  showed  a  fair 
increase,  but  cooler,  drier  weather 
had  a  stimulating  influence  on  the 
demand,  all  offerings  were  well 
taken,  and  the  market  closed  strong 
at  the  week's  best  level.  Lambs 
topped  the  week  at  $11.10,  or  45c 
higher  than  in  the  previous  week 
and  $1.85  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Sheep  sold  up  to  $8.10  and  were  $1.60 
a  hundred  pounds  higher  than  a 
year  ago. 

Grain  and  pork  product  futures  for 
the  week  ranged  as  follows: 

High.  Low.  Close. 
Dec.  wheat...  1.90  1.87y2  1.887/8 
May  wheat...  1.87%    1.853/8  1.86% 

Dec.  corn  90%      .88%  .90% 

May  corn   ...    .92        .90%  .90% 

Dec.  oats  55%      .55  .55% 

Jan.  pork  26.75     26.55  26.60 

Dec.  lard   16.75      16.60  16.70 

Jan.  lard   15.65     15.50  15.60 

Oct.  ribs   ....14.52V2  14.50  14.50 
Jan.  ribs  ....14.20     14.10  14.12y2 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Provisons  have  reached  new  high 
levels,  with  nothing  to  indicate  the 
top  has  been  reached,  as  the  bull  in- 
terests appear  willing  to  give  the 
market  support  on  all  setbacks.  The 
cash  trade  is  reported  healthy. 

Timothy  seed  was  quiet.  March 
closed  $5.75  bid  and  $5.90  asked,  and 
year  $5.25  bid  and  $5.50  asked.  Cash 
lots  sold  $4.30.  Clover  seed  was 
steady,  with  cash  lots  quoted  $12.00 
©17.00. 

Duluth  flax  closed  2%@4  cents 
lower;  cash  on  track,  $2.65%;  Octo- 
ber, $2.63y2;  December,  $2.62,  and 
May,  $2.65%;  receipts,  eighty-five 
cars.  Minneapolis  was  3%  cents 
lower,  with  cash  on  track  $2.59% 
@2.63%.  Winnipeg  closed  %@1% 
cents  lower;  October,  $2.48,  and  De- 
cember, $2.47%. 

Reports  from  central  Illinois 
showed  considerable  country  market- 
ing of  new  corn.  One  message  re- 
ceived from  downstate  said  husking 
returns  were  better  than  expected 
and  that  the  car  situation  also  was 
improving.  Local  receiver's  reported 
large  notices  of  consignment  from 
the  Central  Illinois  district. 

Snow  storms  were  reported  all 
thru  western  Canada  and  according 
to  Winnipeg  messages  thrashing  in 
some  sections  will  be  delayed  until 
spring.  This  is  likely  to  hurt  the 
quality  of  the  wheat. 

As  matters  stand  now  the  trade 
is  facing  hog  liquidation,  because  of 
high  feed,  and  short  sellers  are  not 
liable  to  repeat,  until  the  new  hog 
crop  forces  warehouse  accumulations, 
which,  with  a  seasonable  decrease  in 
the  fresh  meat  demand  and  a  letup 
in  the  southern  trade,  should  soon  be 
in  evidence. 
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You  Can  EarnL 

NEW  MACHINE 

Many  are  doing  J3.000 
year  and  better  with  this 
new  machine.     You   can , 
too.     You  need  no  experi- 
ence.   We  teach  you  FREE  In  one 
simple  lesson.     Start  right  at  home." 
Everywhere   there's    plenty  of  money 
and  big  cash  profits  waiting  for  ambltiouB  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  all  of  your  own.    Requires  little 
capital  and  grows  fast  into  a  real  factory — a 
real  manufacturer.  Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop 
with  Haywood  Equipment.    Let  the  money 
roll  in.  Auto  tires  need  mending  constantly.  I 
There  is  your  profit.  Owners  eager  to  give) 
ou  their  business.  It  means  a  saving  of  | 
money  to  them,  and  big  cash 
returns  for  you, 

JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPOH 

Far  this  FREE  Bosk 
A  valuable  guide  to  power 
and  wealth.  IteiveR  the  torn* 
pleto  details.   How  to  start. 
How  to  succeed.  = 
Tells  all  ab-^ut  your  /■■■»■••>— 

I'H'l""'^*?^3     •*    Hsrwsod  Hr.  sue 

how  easy  the    «7  r  .      . _ 
work  can  be     ♦    Ewprasnt  Comp.irj 

done.    Shows  the  big  profit  in    £    862  Capitol  Ave. 
this  new  field.    Write  for  it     £       Indianapolis.  Ind. 
today.   A  postcard  will  do.      *  Gentlemen: 

Get  your  FREE  copy.  ♦       Please  Bend  me  yoni 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  *  EQUIPMENT  f$?%"o\%&lV&£J3> 


COMPANY 

862  Capitol  Ave, 
INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 


£  obligate  me  in  any  way, 
Wamn 


,7  Address. 


Hogs  Grind  Grain 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grinder  and 
feeder.  With  it  your  hogs  will  grind 
their  own  grain,  saving  you  money  and 
labor.  This  machine  will  care  for  30  hogs  on 
full  feed  at  a  saving  of  25%  of  the  grain,  and 
a  pig  of  40  pounds  cau  operate  the  grinder. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain,  coarse  or  fine,  sepa- 
rate' or  mixed.  No  waste — grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh.  We  will  keep  the  machine  in  re- 
pair one  year  Free,  and  refund  money  if  not 
satisfied  at  the  end  of  sixty  days. 
Send  for  Booklet         —         Agents  Wanted 


HOG  MOTOR  CO. 


700  Andrus  Bldg. 


Minneapolis 


FREE  BOOKS!! 

NOW  READY! 

My  new  130-page  fall  bargain 
book  just  off  the  press  and 
ready  to  mail  I    Also  the 
second  edition  of  my  bii 
250-page  1916  catalog. 
A  postal  gets  your' 
copies  today. 

These  books  describe  th 
MBfamous  Galloway  SanJ 
lary  Cream  Separators,  the 
Galloway    Gasoline  and 
Kerosene  Entnnes,  the  new 
modern   Galloway  Manur< 
Spreaders,    our    New  1917. 
12-211  H   I*.  Tractor,   all  kinds 
of  farm   machinery,  ensilage 
cutters,  power  house  accessone  . 
grinders,  buugies.    wagons,  hex 
ness,  fencing,  roofing,  waddles 
mnbiles, stock  tanks. auto  accet 
suwinn   machines,  household 
carpets,  furniture,    complete   .....  - 
clothing  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Write  nowl  Savt-$200  to$600  on  fall  buyintr. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
2087  Galloway  Sta.t  Waterloo,  Iowa 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME 


Taught  in  simplest  English  during 
spare  time.  Diploma  granted. 
Cost  within  reach  of  all.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Have  been  teach- 
ing by  correspondence  twenty 
years.  Graduates  assisted  in  many 
ways.  Every  person  interested  in 
stock  should  take  it.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  full  KT  D  WT  ST 
particulars  -  .  .  lUtfc 
London  Vet.  Correspondence 
School 

Dept.  10,    London,  Ontario.  Can. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


■ 

Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable,  Mas* 
eive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  H  to  M  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
Y/i  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
over  built.      Engine  book  free.      A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1641  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSA«._ 

NEW  GRAVITY  WASHER 

GUARANTEED 
to  wash  collar,  and  wriat  bands  per- 
lectTy  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
w«h.ho"d  and  works  so  easy  a  child 

C  s"p«c7.7of.er  ro  AGENTS.  You  may 
have  one  FREE.    Write  today 

WOLVERINE  WASHER  CO. 
t,l  .Maple  St.,  1'ortlanU,  Micti. 
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LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


Sharpen  Your  Own  Colters 

MANY  of  us  do  not  realize  the  value  and  the 
importance  of  using  a  colter  on  our  plows. 
And  among  the  various  types  and  shapes  of 
colters  to  he  had  from  the  plow  manufacturers,  it 
is  hard  to  beat  the  rolling  colter.    One  objection 


to  it  has  been  the  difficulty  of  sharpening  it  at 
home,  having  to  depend  on  the  blacksmith  for 
keeping  it  in  shape.  This  is  no  longer  necessary, 
for  an  Illinois  man  has  invented  a  simple,  but 
efficient,  little  tool  for  sharpening  them  at  home 
on  your  own  workbench.  It  works  on  both  sides 
of  the  edge  at  once,  the  main  grinding  being  done 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  colter  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  but  an  attachment  working  on  the 
upper  surface  removes  the  "burr"  which  is  formed 
by  the  grinding  on  the  under  side.  It  will  not  only 
work  on  rolling  colters  but  also  on  the  discs  of 
disc  cultivators,  of  disc  drills  and  the  disc  furrow 
coverers  used  on  many  corn  planters.  It  would 
work  equally  well  on  the  discs  of  a  disc  harrow, 
but  in  order  to  use  it  for  this  purpose  the  harrow 
would  have  to  be  torn  down  and  the  individual 
discs  removed  from  the  axles  and  mounted  on 
the  tool  one  at  a  time — and  that  is  a  good  deal  of 
work. 

Paper  Pulp  From  Philippines 

THE  growing  scarcity  of  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  has  led  the  Bureau  of 
Science  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  make 
public  some  important  data  concerning  the  supply 
of  such  materials  in  the  island.  For  several  years 
the  bureau  has  been  investigating  the  suitability 
of  bamboo,  cogon  grass,  abaca,  and  various  palm 
fibers  for  paper  pulp.  The  facts  collected  are  re- 
garded as  evidence  that  an  industry  of  great  eco- 
nomic value  could  be  developed. 

Careful  surveys  of  some  of  the  bamboo  fields 
have  been  made.  Data  regarding  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  the  quantity  of  bamboo  available,  and 
the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  pulp  show  that  the 
bamboo  soda-pulp  industry  can  be  developed  for  a 
possible  export  trade  in  direct  competition  with 
chemical  wood  pulp  at  present  quotations. 

Other  countries  already  have  utilized  the  infor- 
mation obtained  from  this  work,  which  ultimately 
may  be  the  means  of  starting  the  paper  industry  in 
the  Philippines.  Samples  of  pulp  manufactured 
from  different  Philippine  materials  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Science. 

Support  for  Trap. Door 

MANY  farmers  have  an  outdoor  cellar,  en- 
trance to  which  is  had  thru  a  trap  door. 
The  hinges  on  the  door  usually  become  bent 
and  broken  in  a  short  time,  because,  when  the 
door  is  opened  and  laid  back,  it  seldom  rests  on 
the  ground.  Usually  it 
touches  the  doorframe, 
which  strains  the  hinges 
Find  causes  them  to  break. 
To  avoid  this,  fasten  a  hinge 
on  a  block  near  the  outside 
edge  in  the  center  of  the 


door,  and  to  this  hinge  fasten  a  stick  that  will 
reach  nearly  to  the  other  side  of  the  door,  and 
see  that  the  hinge  works  very  freely.  When  the 
door  is  opened  and  let  down  on  its  back,  the  stick 
will  swing  out  and  support  the  door,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing,  so  that  it  will  not  touch  the  frame. 
When  the  door  is  closed  the  support  swings  back, 
and  lies  flat  on  the  door. 


Soil  Pulverizer  and  Turner 

PLOWING  has  been  the  same  in  principle  for 
many  centuries.  It  has  simply  consisted  in 
general  in  turning  a  strip  of  surface  soil  up- 
side down  and  pulverizing  it  more  or  less  at  the 
same  time.  Equipment  for  doing  this  work  has 
been  greatly  improved 
during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. But  even  the  best 
of  the  orthodox  plows  of 
modern  days  do  not  do  a 
thoro  and  a  complete  job 
of  pulverizing  the  soil 
while  turning  it.  It  has 
always  been  necessary  to 
go  over  the  ground  with 
some  other  tool  for  the 
purpose  of  pulverizing 
and  fining  the  soil  before 
it  was  ready  to  receive 
the  seed  from  which  a 
crop  is  to  be  developed.  Within  very  recent  vears 
there  has  been  manifested  a  desire  to  develop 
some  sort  of  a  machine  or  implement  which  would 
thoroly  pulverize  the  soil,  mix  into  it  all  vegetable 
and  fertilizing  matter  which  may  lie  on  the  top  of 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  turn  it  sufficiently  t6  bring 
enough  "new  soil"  to  the  surface  to  properly  feed 
the  growing  crop.  Herewith  is  shown  one  of  the 
latest  invented  machines  of  this  kind.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  parts  much  resembling  a  certain  type 
of  post  hole  digger,  these  parts  ' mounted  on  one 
shaft  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  revolved  rap- 
idly; also  so  that  they  may  be  set  into  the  ground  to 
whatever  depth  may  be  desired  or  taken  entirely 
out  of  the  ground  as  the  operator  may  wish.  These 
parts  contain  five  strong,  double-edged  knifelike 
blades  each.  As  the  machine  is  drawn  across  a 
field  these  series  of  blades  are  revolved  rapidly, 
and  thoroly  pulverize  the  ground  to  the  full  depth 
to  which  they  are  set;  at  the  same  time  they  mix 
with  it  the  vegetation  in  or  on  the  soil;  also  they 
are  so  shaped  that  they  tend  to  turn  the  pulverized 
soil  over  more  or  less. 

Oil  From  Peat 

A COMPANY  has  been  organized  to  extract  kauri 
gum  oil  from  peat  taken  from  the  swamps  in 
the  northern  part  of  North  Island,  New  Zea- 
land, where  kauri  gum  has  been  mined  for  many 
years.  Some  years  ago,  a  company  was  formed  for 
this  purpose  and  machinery  installed,  and  the  plant 
was  worked  for  some  time,  but  not  with  favorable 
results,  since  the  methods  adopted  and  the  ma- 
chinery installed  were  not  well  suited  for  the  work, 
so  it  was  given  up  for  a  time. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  peat  yields  twenty  to  thirty 
gallons  per  ton,  of  which  about  25  per  cent  resem- 
bles gasoline  or  benzine,  which  is  being  used  for 
motor  cars  and  launches  at  this  time.  The  re- 
mainder contains  some  twenty-eight  different  kinds 
of  heavy  oils,  some  of  which  make  exceptionally 
good  varnishing  material. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  north  of  this  island  are 
found  extensive  beds  containing  much  fine  kauri 
gum  particles,  and  are  rich  in  materials  producing 
this  kauri  gum  oil,  as  well  as  kauri  gum  that  may 
be  extracted  from  the  deposits. 

The  Unlosable  Clothespin 

WOMEN  as  well  as  men  come  in  for  their 
share  of  labor-saving  devices  these  days. 
Often  these  devices  not  only  reduce  labor 
but  also  remove  causes  for  annoyance  and  loss  of 
temper.  Half  the  trouble  and  labor  of  washday 
consists  in  hanging  out 
the  clothes  to  dry.  One 
of  t^e  chief  sources  of 
annoyance  is  the  clothes- 
pin. One  is  having  con- 
stantly to  stoop  to  get  it, 
or  to  find  enough  with, 
which  to  hang  up  all  the 
clothes  at  once.  And 
then  on  extremely  windy 
days  there  is  danger  of 
the  clothes  being 
whipped  off  the  line  in 
spite  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned two-legged  wooden 
pin.  From  windy  Wy- 
oming comes  a  wire  pin 
or  holder  which  is  fastened  to  the  wire  clothesline 
so  that  it  cannot  be  lost.  Also  its  use  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  the  clothes  being  draped  over 
the  line,  thus  removing  much  of  the  chance  of  their 
becoming  rust  streaked  from  the  use  of  a  wire  line. 
Tho  these  holders  are  mounted  on  the  line  so  they 
cannot  lose  off,  yet  they  are  loose  enough  so  they 
can  be  moved  along  the  line  to  accommodate  clothes 
of  varying  sizes  or  widths.  A  corner  of  the  cloth  is 
simply  drawn  snugly  down  into  the  pinching  lower 
part  of  the  holder,  thus  reducing  to  the  minimum, 
the  danger  of  rust  streaking  or  spotting. 


Sealing  Without  Solder 

HOME  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats  and 
soups  is  increasing  with  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  reason  for  the  development  of  this  work 
is  not  because  these  goods  placed  on  the  market  by 
large  commercial  canneries  are  not  of  excellent 
quality,  because  they  are;  It  is  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  to  ultimate  use  much  stuff  which 
otherwise  would  go  to  waste  on  our  farms.  Inci- 
dentally it  insures  the  use  of  an  abundance  of  these 
very  healthful  foods  in  many  homes  during  the 
"out  of  season"  months  where  they  would  not  be 
used  so  extensively  if  they  otherwise  had  to  be 
purchased  from  the  stores.  Except  for  the  sugar 
and  seasoning  used  in  their  preparation  all  the 
materials  are  available  on  the  average  farm  with- 
out expense,  unless  one  goes  into  the  business  on 
a  commercial  scale. 

Three  things  have  tended  in  former  years  to  re- 
tard the  development  of  this  home  canning  on  the 
present  extensive  scale.  Glass  cans  or  jars  for 
containing  the  foods  were  expensive  in  the  eyes  of 
the  average  housewife.  The  ordinary  person  did 
not  know  how  to  handle  and  solder  tin  cans.  Tne 
old-time  method  of  cooking  vegetables  especially, 
and  then  putting  them  into  cans  or  jars,  was  not 
highly  successiul  and  many   things   spoiled  con- 
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stantly.  The  development  of  equipment  for  using 
the  factory  method  of  cooking  in  the  containers 
under  steam  pressure  on  a  small  scale  has  insured 
the  keeping  qualities.  Development  of  various 
methods  of  sealing  in  tin  cans  has  cut  costs. 

We  are  showing  this  week  a  new  and  simple  ma- 
chine for  successfully  sealing  tin  cans  without  sol- 
der. The  States  Relation  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  used  this 
method  of  sealing  tin  cans  very  successfully.  The 
cans  are  made  with  a  flaring  "lip"  or  edge.  The 
top  disc  of  tin  is  of  the  same  diameter.  By  means 
of  a  hand  crank  a  specially  designed  "crimper" 
crimps  the  edge  of  the  top  and  the  flaring  lip  of 
the  can  into  a  durable  and  airtight  joint.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
port  that  this  method  is  as  good  as,  and  is  eat 
than,  soldering. 


Here  is  a  sample  of  "Patent  Office  English"  taken 
from  the  application  for  a  patent  on  nonburning 
celluloid,  this  same  similarity  continuing  thru  five 
paragraphs : 

1.  A  product  containing'  a  cellulose  ester  andt 
diphenylamin  obtained  by  dissolving  the  same  in  a 
solvent  common  to  both,  and  then  permitting  the 
solution  to  dry  and  harden  by  evaporation. 

2.  A  product  containing  an  acetyl  cellulose  and 
diphenylamin  obtained  by  dissolving  the  same  in  a 
solvent  common  to  both,  and  then  permitting  the 
solution  to  dry  and  harden  by  evaporation. 

For  Full  Information  ReKnrrilnc  Any  of  These  New  InvenV 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Draining  the  Zuider  Zee 

AFTER  being  discussed  pro  and  con  thru  many 
columns  of  periodicals  and  hundreds  of  pages 
of  books  and  pamphlets  during  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  the  proposition  to  drain  the  Zuider 
Zee  has  finally  reached  the  form  of  a  bill  introduced 
into  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Netherlands  Parlia- 
ment on  September  9. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  dam  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  Zuider  Zee.  extending  from  the  Province  of 
North  Holland,  over  the  Amsteldiep  (a  narrow 
strait),  to  the  island  of  Wieringen  and  thence  to  the 
Friesland  coast  at  the  town  of  Piaam,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  Including  the  island,  the  total 
length  of  the  dam  would  be  about  twenty-four  miles; 
excluding  the  island,  about  nineteen  miles  of  dam 
actually  to  be  constructed.  A  Jake  of  882,000  acres 
in  area  would  be  formed,  of  which,  it  is  understood, 
about  500,000  acres  would  be  drained,  leaving  the 
remainder  as  a  lake  in  the  midst  of  the  redeemed 
arable  land. 

As  numerous  fisher  folk  depend  upon  the  Zuider 
Zee  for  their  livelihood,  the  bill  now  introduced  con- 
templates indemnity  for  such  injury  as  they  may 
suiter.  The  bill  also  takes  account  of  possible  dam- 
age to  shipping  and  other  interests. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  full  execution  of  the 
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project  will  require  fifteen  years  and  will  cost 
$44,220,000,  of  which  two-thirds  would  be  for  the 
dam  and  auxiliary  works  and  one-third  for  the 
draining.  In  addition,  would  be  works  and  meas- 
ures of  a  protective  nature,  following  the  draining, 
the  cost  whereof,  as  estimated,  would  swell  the 
grand  total  to  approximately  $90,000,000.  These 
works  and  measures  will  be  the  subject  of  another 
bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  parliament. 

When  work  on  the  project  will  begin  is  not  yet 
known,  but  it  will  be  decided  as  the  bill  progresses 
**  e  parliament.  Long  discussion  and  consid- 
..i«tioi.  is  expected.  Many  interests  which  will  be 
i!r>ort  must  be  taken  into  account.  Among  them 
.v-  canals  of  Amsterdam,  which  are  flushed  and 
»reshened  by  water  pumped  from  the  Zuider  Zee, 
and  provision  therefor  must  be  arranged. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  dam  will  be  completed  in 
the  ninth  year  of  work  on  the  project.  In  the  fourth 
year  work  will  begin  on  dikes  for  the  area  to  be 
reclaimed.  Just  how  the  draining  will  be  done  does 
not  appear  in  the  published  details  of  the  project. 


Solomon,  or  some  other  old  timer,  once  made 
the  remark,  "Of  the  making  of  many  books  there 
is  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh."  It  would  seem  that  the  same  remark  holds 
good  with  reference  to  the  great  industry  of  invent- 
ing. On  the  one  day  of  October  10  of  this  year  1,154 
different  patents  were  granted  by  the  United  States 
Patent  Office. 
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Deflecting  Headlight 

HEADLIGHTS,  especially  since  the  advent  of 
the  electric  lighting  systems,  have  caused 
many  accidents  when  driving  at  night  over 
poor  country  roads.  Even  tho  they  may  not  cause 
accidents,  still  they  cause  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
venience and  ill  temper 
for  the  man  who  is  ap- 
proaching them.  Also 
the  ordinary  stationary 
or  rigidly  mounted  head- 
light is  not  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  the  driver  of 
the  car,  especially  when 
turning  corners  or  top- 
ping a  small  rise  or  a 
hnl.  Several  methods 
have  been  tried  for  obvi- 
ating these  difficulties 
without  at  the  same  time 
losing  any  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  powerful 
electric  lights  when  they 
are  really  needed.  A  new 
scheme  of  this  kind  is 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  This  is 
an  arrangement  whereby  the  electric  bulb  and  also 
the  reflector  which  concentrates  its  light  upon  the 
road  ahead  may  be  deflected  so  all  the  light  strikes 
the  road,  and  does  so  close  up  to  the  front  of  the 
car.  This  illuminates  the  road  when  going  over 
a  rise  or  the  top  of  a  hill  and  also  keeps  its  glare 
out  of  the  eyes  of  any  one  approaching  the  car  in 
front.  The  ratchet  and  spring  which  control  the 
tilting  of  the  lamp  and  reflector,  and  their  return 
to  the  horizontal,  may  be  operated  by  hand  or  by 
an  electric  push  button  handy  to  the  driver  while 
in  his  seat.  The  ability  to  deflect  the  lamps  by 
hand  when  standing  in  front  of  the  car,  or  to  op- 
erate them  from  the  seat  by  simply  touching  a  but- 
ton or  turning  an  electric  switch,  makes  the  ar- 
rangement more  satisfactory  than  if  it  were 
equipped  with  only  one  of  these  methods  of  con- 
trol. 

History  of  Concrete  Ships 

MUCH  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  news 
reports  that  Norway  has  built  large  liners 
of  reinforced  concrete  to  be.  used  in  her 
shipping  trade.  The  following  is  printed  simply 
to  show  to  our  readers  that  this  seeming  new  use 
of  concrete  is  not  so  new  as  it  seems: 

In  1910  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  con- 
structed three  concrete  barges  on  the  Isthmus 
for  use  in  supporting  the  dredging  pumps  for 
the  hydraulic  excavating  and  pumping  plant  of  the 
Pacific  division.  The  first  of  these  barges  was 
launched  on  April  20,  1910,  and  the  last  on  August 
8  of  the  same  year.  The  barges  were  64  feet  long 
by  24  feet  wide,  having  a  depth  of  5  feet  8  inches, 
In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Canal  Record 
of  February  9,  1910,  relative  to  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  these  barges,  it  was  stated: 

"While  the  construction  of  barges  from  concrete 
is  not  a  new  idea,  its  adaptation  is  not  known  to 
have  hitherto  been  attempted  in  American  engineer- 
ing. Concrete  barges  have  been  successfully  used 
in  Italy  during  the  past  few  years,  and  recently  the 
use  of  this  material  in  the  construction  of  floating 
craft  in  that  country  was  extended  to  the  building 
of  transfer  boats,  a  type  of  vessel  similar  to  the 
New  York  car  ferries.  The  plans  of  the  Pacific  di- 
vision barges  contain  numerous  modifications  from 
the  Italian  type,  some  to  meet  local  conditions  and 
some  because  of  the  continual  improvement  in 
concrete  construction  methods." 

New  Hand  Stamp 

THE  familiar  hand  stamp  to  be  found  on  the 
desk  of  nearly  every  business  man  has  been 
turned  into  a  foot  stamp  by  a  new  attach- 
ment, designed  to  facilitate  the  desk  work  by  mak- 
ing one's  foot  help  his  brains.  This  attachment  is 
secured  to  the  desk  where 
the  stamping  device  is 
held  above  the  level  by 
means  of  a  spring.  Here 
it  is  out  of  the  way,  but 
yet  always  where  it  can 
be  found,  and  its  opera- 
tion is  observed  as  the 
article  to  receive  the  im- 
pression is  held  under  it 
and  a  movement  of  the 
foot  brings  it  down  to  the 
level  of  the  desk  top. 
This  device  saves  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  leaves 
the  hands  free  to  keep 
,  things  moving  on  top  of 

™  the  desk  while  the  foot  is 

really  performing  the  stamping  task.  This  permits 
the  operator  to  do  the  old  proverbial  Impossible 
two  things  at  once. 


Automatic  Bundle  Regulator 

HERETOFORE  the  man  operating  a  binder  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
the  bundles  of  grain  which  were  made  by 
the  binder.  If  he  gave  proper  attention  to  the  ad- 
justment of  his  binding  mechanism  according  to 


the  variation  in  the  height  of  grain  in  the  field  in 
which  he  was  cutting,  he  produced  bundles  which 
were  properly  bound  and  balanced  so  that  the 
man  who  was  doing  the  shocking  could  handle 
them  with  ease  and  build  good  shocks.  If  he  did 
not  attend  to  the  shifting  of  his  binding  mechan- 
ism then  some  would  be  bound  right  while  others 
would  be  bound  too  near  the  head  or  the  butt,  thus 
making  bundles  which  were  difficult  to  handle  and 
to  make  stand  up  properly  in  the  shock.  The  au- 
tomatic mechanism  shown  herewith  does  away 
with  this  difficulty  had  with  the  ordinary  binder. 
The  grain,  as  it  is  fed  into  the  binder  mechanism, 
automatically  regulates  the  location  of  the  "binder 
head,"  and  so  the  location  of  the  band. 

New  Oil  Fields  in  Chile 

RECENT  discoveries  of  oil  in  the  Territory  of 
Magellan,  Chile,  have  created  much  interest, 
for  heretofore  Chilean  oil  has  been  found  only 
in  the  northern  and  central  sections  of  that  country. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  in  a  re- 
cent bulletin,  states  that  geological  experts  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  have  made  tests  of  the 
oil  in  Magellan,  and  pronounce  it  equal  in  quality 
to  that  found  in  Argentina,  and  the  extent  of  the 
deposits  appears  to  rival  that  of  the  famous  Como- 
doro  Rivadavia  fields.  Commenting  on  the  pros- 
pective working  on  an  extensive  scale  of  the  oil 
lands  in  Chile,  the  Manufacturers'  Association  pre- 
sents the  need  of  legislation  to  regulate  the  well- 
drilling,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  inundation 
of  the  oil  deposits  by  subterranean  streams.  The 
association  also  advocates  legislation  to  restrict  the 
owning  and  operating  of  oil  wells  to  native  Chileans. 

Combination  Lift  Tractor  Plow 

ADAPTATION  of  the  tractor  to  all  sorts  of 
field  operations  has  led  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment in  recent  years  of  machinery  and  im- 
plements especially  designed  to  be  hauled  by  tract- 
ors instead  of  by  horses.    This  development  ap- 


peared first  in  the  field  of  plows,  and  is  still  most 
prominent  there.  Among  tractor  plows  one  of 
the  latest  developments  is  the  self-lift  plow.  This 
is  a  type  of  plow  which  can  be  lowered  into  and 
lifted  out  of  the  ground  either  by  the  power  of 
the  engine  directly  or  by  the  engine  power  applied 
thru  a  wheel  on  the  plow  frame. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  such  a 
self-lift  engine  gang  plow  containing  three  plow 
bottoms,  the  rights  in  this  patent  already  having 
been  assigned  to  one  of  the  extensive  manufactur- 
ers of  engine  gang  plows  of  all  sizes.  The  plows 
are  fastened  to  a  front  and  a  rear  axle  which  are 
so  connected  with  each  other  that  they  operate 
together;  when  one  is  raised  or  lowered,  the  other 
is  at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  extent.  Power 
from  the  front  furrow  wheel  is  applied  to  the  iront 
axle  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  thus  bom 
axles  are  raised  or  lowered    carrying     he  pious 

plows. 
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HE  distance  to  town  no  longer  matters — miles 
are  but  minutes  to  the  automobile. 

Yet  there  are  times  when  speed  is  not  enough, 
times  when  comfort  is  the  prime  essential. 

If  your  car  is  a  LEXINGTON  Convertible  Sedan 
the  trip  to  town  is  quick  and  comfortable  in  any 
weather.  On  the  coldest  winter  evening  you  need 
not  forego  the  lecture,  the  concert,  the  play,  or  the 
moving  pictures. 


MINUTE  MAN  SIX 

Convertible  /Sedan 

is  a  fully  enclosed  car  for  fall  and  winter  use.  When 
summer  comes  you  simply  remove  the  sides  and  con- 
vert it  to  an  open  touring  car  with  permanent  top. 
(Quick  and  adequate  protection  against  sudden  showers 
is  provided  by  Jiffy  curtains.) 

The  LEXINGTON  Convertible  Sedan  is  the 
ever-ready  car— the  car  for  every  season— a  car  you'll 
want  to  use  every  day. 

} $1185 
} $1350 

Write  for  Full  Descriptive  Catalog. 

THE  LEXINGTON-HOWARD  CO., 
750  West  18th  Street,  CONNERSVILLE,  IND. 


Five  Pass.  Touring  Car  . 
Four  Pass.  Clubster  . 

Five  Pass.  Convertible  Sedan 
Four  Pass.  Convertible  Coupe 
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HEARTS  OF  THE  HILLS 

How  Hate's  Walls  Were  Broken  Down 
and  a  Feud  Healed 
By  Ellen  Frizell  Wyckoff 


[Copyright  1916  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you  read  in  The  Farm- 
ing Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising 

of  responsible  concerns. 


(Begun  in  No.  29,  October  7.  Sub- 
scriptions can  begin  with  that  issue 
or  back  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
news  stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail 
from  the  office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  X 
THE  CROSSROADS  STORE 
jyf AY  I  go  with  you,  Cindy?"  Tru- 
dy's blue  eyes  danced  with  eag- 
erness. 

"I  hain't  gwinter  wait  fur  nobody," 
Cindy  answered.  "I  'low  ter  start 
as  soon  as  I  kin  git  ready.  Hit  won't 
do  the  butter  no  good  to  be  dragged 
around  in  the  sun.  Hit's  gwinter  be 
plumb  blazin'  hot  soon's  the  sun  gits 
well  over  the  mountain.  If  you  air 
gwine  what  makes  you  stan'  thare 
like  a  bump  on  a  log?" 

Taking  this  as  Cindy's  consent, 
Trudy  hurried  away  to  get  ready. 
When  she  returned  Cindy  was  fast- 
ening the  last  buckle  of  the  harness. 
Her  baskets  of  butter  and  eggs  were 
already  in  the  buggy. 

"I  don't  expect  to  see  hair  nor  hide 
of  anybody  to  come  an'  help  me  with 
ther  work,"  said  Cindy,  when  they 
were  seated.  "Hit  ain't  at  all  prob- 
able that  I  kin  git  a  soul,  they  air 
all  so  triflin'.  But  I  got  ter  try.  I 
hain't  expectin'  any  news  from  Milt, 
neither.  Men  never  take  no  trouble 
fur  them  that  waits  on  'em  night  an' 
day.  As  like  as  not  that  upperty 
Harry  Brown's  done  shipped  his  but- 
ter." Cindy  grumbled  with  her  bon- 
net pulled  very  low,  but  Trudy 
scarcely  heard.  She  held  Lutie's 
silver-piece  in  her  hand.  Perhaps 
she  could  get  the  writing  book  at  the 
store. 

From  the  few  houses  along  the 
way  women  came  out  to  look  at 
them  or  to  ask  questions  Cindy's 
answers  were  short  and  not  encour- 
aging. At  the  store  a  bareheaded 
clerk  came  out  and  fastened  the 
horse.  Trudy  felt  shy  and  timid. 
She  had  not  been  here  often. 

The  postoffice  was  in  the  store,  but 
there  was  no  letter  for  Cindy.  The 
storekeeper  was  a  fat  little  man  with 
a  thick  fringe  of  curly  gray  hair 
around  his  shining  bald  head.  The 
fringe  joined  bushy  whiskers  at  the 
side,  and  these  extended  from  ear  to 
ear  under  a  fat,  dimpled,  clean- 
shaven chin.  He  was  talking  to 
Cindy. 

The  clerk  who  had  finished  fasten- 
ing the  horse  came  to  Trudy  and 
asked  if  there  was  anything  she 
wished  to  see. 

"I  want  a  writing  book,"  faltered 
the  little  girl. 

The  clerk  looked  puzzled.  "I'll 
show  you  what  we  have,"  he  said, 
and  walked  along  the  dry  goods 
counter  to  some  little  shelves  at  the 
end.  "I  think  you  want  a  copybook," 
he  smiled,  "and  I'm  sorry  we  haven't 
got  any."  He  was  a  young  man  with 
a  nice,  pleasant  face,  and  he  saw 
Trudy's  look  of  disappointment.  "I'll 
get  some  when  I  go  to  Asheville. 
Won't  you  look  at  these?" 

He  had  laid  two  little  school  read- 
ers on  the  counter.  "I  reckon  you've 
got  these,"  he  said. 

"No,"  Trudy  said,  her  eyes  cling- 
ing to  the  bright  new  books. 

"Then  suppose  you  take  them?" 
the  clerk  suggested. 

Trudy  opened  her  hand  and  looked 
up  inquiringly. 

"That  '11  do  for  both,"  he  said, 
glancing  at  the  silver-piece,  "if  you 
want  'em." 

The  glad  light  that  flashed  into 
the  child's  face  brought  a  queer  lit- 
tle smile  to  the  boyish  lips  of  the 
man.  Ho  was  wrapping  the  books 
in  brown  paper.  "I'm  mighty  sorry 
about  your  trouble,"  he  said.  "May- 


be it  won't  be  so  bad — sometimes  it 

isn't." 

Trudy  twisted  her  bonnet  strings. 
Her  face  reddened.  She  could  not 
think  of  anything  to  say. 

"I'm  glad  they  can't  find  Bert," 
the  man  went  on.  "I  know  Bert;  we 
are  good  friends.  I — don't  think 
they'll  find  him."  He  looked  straight 
into  Trudy's  eyes  and  smiled. 

A  bright,  glad  look  came  into  the 
girl's  face.  "I  don't  know  where 
Bert  is,"  she  said.  "But  anyhow,  he 
hasn't  done  nothin',  Bert  hasn't." 

"If  I  hear  anything  about  him, 
I'll  let  you  know.  My  name's  Harry 
Brown,  an'  I  live  in  the  first  house 
down  the  road.  I  haven't  been  mar- 
ried very  long.  If  I  hear  from  Bert 
I  will  certainly  let  you  know." 

"An'  if  you  hear  from  " 

Harry  Brown  nodded.  "Yes,  I'll 
keep  up  with  'em  all.  I  think  you 
are  a  mighty  little  girl  to  have  so 
much  trouble.  If  I  can  do  anything 
for  you  I  think  you'll  let  me  know. 
An'  don't  worry.  They  '11  act  dif- 
ferent when  they  come  back." 

Trudy  felt  comforted.  She  held 
her  precious  bundle  close,  glad  that 
Cindy  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Harry 
Brown  helped  them  to  find  a  man 
who  would  look  after  the  stock  and 
do  what  he  could  in  the  fields. 
Cindy's  spirits  rose  a  little  in  con- 
sequence of  what  she  called  her 
good  luck. 

"I  reckin  a  body'd  better  stop  an' 
see  your  Aunt  Serena;  folks  air  so 
curious  about  feelin'  slighted.  She 
might  have  the  chaps  ready,  an'  I 
reckin  if  they-uns  have  ter  go  we- 
uns  kin  take  'em,"  Cindy  said,  her 
bonnet  slightly  raised. 

The  old  Trolliver  mill  with  its 
great  wheel  and  the  little  mill  cot- 
tage across  the  road  were  pictures 
of  rare  beauty  in  their  settings  of 
hills  and  trees.  Aunt  Serena  and 
the  babies  were  in  the  door.  There 
was  a  board  across  to  keep  the 
smallest  baby  from  falling  out. 

"I  ain't  ready  to  go  yet,"  she 
called  out  in  her  sweet  soft  voice. 
"Mr.  Sykes  from  the  store  is  a-goin' 
to  take  me.  I'll  sen'  the  twins  the 
day  before  I  start." 

The  twins  smiled  shyly  at  Trudy. 
They  had  seen  her  very  rarely. 
They  were  apple-faced,  blue-eyed, 
tow-headed  little  girls,  6  years  old 
and  as  like  as  two  peas. 

"I  reckin  you  havn't  heard  from 
our  folks,"  and  Aunt  Serena  put  her 
apron  to  her  eyes  and  sobbed  com- 
fortably. "They  say  Granny  Bron- 
son  told  on  them-uns,  but  I  don't 
know.  I'd  sorter  hate  to  be  in  her 
place  when  Milt  comes  back,  if  she 
did  do  it,"  and  a  very  rosy,  smiling 
face  emerged  from  the  apron.  Aunt 
Serena  laughed  softly,  and  the  ba- 
bies joined  in. 

Cindy  gathered  up  the  lines  and 
drove  silently  away.  Trudy  felt  less 
lonely  now  that  she  knew  one  of 
Bert's  friends.  The  kindness  of  the 
friendly  young  man  had  warmed  her 
heart.  And  she  had  the  books,  crisp 
and  new.  And  next  time  Lutie  could 
have  the  copybook.  She  was  anx- 
ious to  see  Lutie  now. 

Granny  Bronson's  way  to  the 
store  left  the  mountain  road  at  the 
ford,  and  went  by  a  little  path  thru 
the  pine  woods,  cutting  off  the 
great  bend  that  looped  around  the 
Trolliver  place.  Trudy  knew  the 
days  of  the  old  woman's  regular  go- 
ing. She  watched  the  path  the  day 
after  the  purchase  of  the  books,  and 
presently  caught  a  glimpse  of  Gran- 
ny's red  cape.  Feeling  sure  that 
Lutie  would  be  waiting  this  time, 
she  crossed  the  river  and  went  up 
to  the  little  dell.  And  Lutie  was 
Continued  on  Pace  988 
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"Taking  It  Out  of 

— the  Farmer" 


The  Minneapolis  Journal  says : 

"Congress  has  passed  a  law  raising  the 
wages  of  the  railroad  trainmen. 

"Who  pays  the  bill? 

"The  farmers  of  the  country  are  dis- 
cussing this  question  seriously. 

"They  begin  to  understand  that  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  extra  millions  to 
be  paid  the  trainmen  by  order  of  the 
President  and  Congress  will  come  out 
of  their  pockets. 

*     #  * 

"The  railroads  claim  they  cannot  pay 
the  bill.  They  were  willing  to  con- 
cede the  increase  if  freight  rates  were 
increased  accordingly. 

"To  this  the  President  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple, though  he  could  not  pledge 
specific  performance. 

"Accordingly,  Congress  ordered  the 
wage  increase  and  at  the  same  time 


directed  that  a  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  see  whether  it  was  justified. 

"If  this  commission  finds  the  wage 
raise  justified  but  also  reports  that  rail- 
road income  is  not  sufficient  to  bear 
the  extra  burden,  it  is  evident  that 
the  public  must  furnish  the  money. 

"That  means  to  a  large  extent  the 
farmer,  for  his  products  form  a  very 
large  share  of  the  country's  freight. 

"Now  the  average  income  of  the 
farmer  as  computed  by  the  census 
bureau  is  $1.47  a  day,  out  of  which  he 
must  support  his  family. 

"There  is  no  eight-hour  day  for 
him,  in  spite  of  the  'judgment  of 
society/ 

"Early  and  late  he  and  his  family  are 
at  it,  with  no  kindly  Congress  to  re- 
duce the  hours  of  his  labor. 


"Naturally,  the  farmer  is  not  well  content  with 
the  prospect  that  he  must  pay  more  to  get  his 
products  to  market,  in  order  that  one  of  the 
highest  paid  classes  of  labor  in  the  country  may 
have  a  raise  of  twenty-five  per  cent." 


RepubTithed  by 

Republican  National  Committee 
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I.  E.  WESTPHAL,  St.  Pout.  Minn. 

Without  ..LI  nm,  toll  me  how  1  nil  get  tb« 

$645  BULL  TRACTOR  without  cost. 


Jacob  Biggie  on  "Corn" 

An  absorbing-  article  you  will  find 
in  the  November  issue  of  The 
Farm  Journal.  Something  about 
the  American  Indians,  the  first 
corn  growers.  Also  some  good  New 
England  philosophy. 

You  should  read  Jacob  Biggie's  monthly  articles 
in  The  Farm  Journal.  Start  your  subscrip- 
tion to  this  biggest  and  best-of-all  farm  and 
family  paper  with  the  November  issue.  5  years 
for  $1.  Goes  into  nearly  1,000,000  homes.  Ask 
for  free  sample  and  your  free  copy  of  the  1917 
Poor  Richard  Almanac.   Write  today. 

The  Farm  Journal 

148  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 
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Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Oloset  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  foil  description  and  price. 
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there,  sitting  patiently  on  the  gray 
rock,  his  delicate  face  turned  toward 
the  picture  that  never  tired  him. 

"Oh,  Trudy,  it's  been  so  awful 
long!"  the  boy  exclaimed. 

"I  been  sick,"  said  Trudy,  sober- 
ly, "an'  things  have  happened." 

"What,  besides  "  Lutie  stopped. 

"A  lot,"  answered  Trudy,  and 
when  she  had  told  him  as  much  as  she 
knew,  she  looked  sternly  at  him. 
"Did  you  tell  what  we  saw,  Lutie, 
down  there  in  the  road?" 

The  boy's  face  whitened.  "No," 
he  said,  burying  the  toes  of  his  little 
lame  foot  in  the  sand;  "no,  I  didn't 
tell.  I  haven't  wanted  to.  I  ain't 
ever  goin'  to  tell.  I'm  goin'  to — for- 
get." And  then,  with  his  eyes  very 
wide,  he  went  on:  "The  one  that 
didn't  run — that  you  went  down 
there  to  see — he's  at  our  house  now." 

Trudy  nodded.  "I  seen  him.  I 
went  round  that  away  an'  seen  him 
lyin'  on  a  quilt  an'  you  a-fannin' 
him." 

"I  do,  often.  He  give  me  the  quar- 
ter," Lutie  said. 

And  then  Trudy  remembered  the 
books.  "I  got  'em  when  I  went  with 
Cindy.  He'll  have  the  writin'  book 
next  time,"  she  said,  giving  the  pack- 
age to  Lutie. 

For  a  little  while  the  children  for- 
got that  there  was  anything  but 
pure  delight  in  the  world.  "Why, 
Trudy,  it's  the  first  time  you've  seen 
'em!"  Lutie  exclaimed.  "You — you 
saved  'em  for  me  so  we'd  know  at 
the  same  time!" 

"Shucks!"  said  Trudy,  disdain- 
fully; "that  hain't  nothin'." 

"Yes,  it  is,"  the  boy  contradicted, 
thoughtfully.  "I  just  believe  it's  a 
lot  more  than  you  think  it  is.  It's 
just  exactly  good!" 

"Tain't,"  scorned  Trudy.  "What's 
his  name?"  Her  round  face  was 
suddenly  grave. 

Lutie  shook  his  head.  "I  don't 
know.  He  don't  know,  Trudy.  He's 
— forgot  himself." 

"Forgot  himself?  How  do  you  do 
that?"  Trudy  questioned,  her  brows 
drawn  together. 

"I  don't  know,"  Lutie  answered. 
"It  troubles  him  awful.  He  can't  re- 
member his  name,  nor  where  he  be- 
longs, nor  how  he  came  to  be  here 
in  the  mountains.    He  don't  know, 

but  "    The  boy  limped  over  to- 

Trudy,  and  with  his  lips  close  to 
her  ear  whispered — "Granny  does. 
Granny  knows." 

"Why  don't  she  tell  him?"  asked 
Trudy,  putting  the  books  carefully 
away. 

"I  don't  know."  Lutie  .  looked  at 
her  with  puzzled  eyes.  "I  just  don't 
know.  I  sit  there  fanning  him,  an' 
think  an'  think.  Granny  looks  like 
she  knows.  She's  good  to  him.  She 
seems  sorry,  an'  she  don't  eat  much, 
an'  at  night  she  walks  about." 

"How  did  he  come  to  be  at  your 
house?"  Trudy  asked. 

Lutie  shook  his  head.  "That  first 
night  I  didn't  sleep.  I — I  couldn't. 
Then  the  next  night  I  didn't  wake 
at  all  till  it  was  mornin',  an'  when 
I  got  up  he  was  there  before  the. 
fire.  I  nearly  fell  down  when  I  saw 
him.  Granny  wasn't  there,  an'  when 
she  come,  I'd  got  used  to  it.  I  didn't 
say  anything  to  him.  He  didn't  talk 
any  that  day.  Granny  watched  him. 
She  made  a  bed  for  him  an'  gave 
him  medicine.  Then  he  found  the 
old  fiddle,  an'  Trudy,  he's  friends 
with  it.  It  does  what  he  wants  it 
to!" 

"I  heard  hit,'.'  Trudy  said.  "Now  I 
got  to  go." 

"Trudy,"  Lutie's  face  flushed,  his 
eyes  were  lowered,  "I  am  keepin' 
somethin'  from  you.  I  haven't  been 
fair.  I  don't  know  who  this  man  is, 
but  I  know  who  hit  him.  I  know, 
an'  I  haven't  told  you." 

"You  know,  Lutie?"  asked  Trudy. 
"Yes,  I  know.  It  was  my  father," 
the  boy  whispered. 

"Your  father  is  Luther  Bronson!" 
Trudy  exclaimed.  "He  wouldn't  dare 
to  come  here!" 

"He  did  come,"  said  Lutie,  quietly. 


"I  saw  him.  I  know.  You  won't 
tell,  Trudy,  that  it  was  my  father. 
Granny  looks  like  she  knows  all 
about  it.    You  won't  tell,  Trudy?" 

The  little  girl's  face  grew  hard 
and  cold.  She  stepped  back  from 
Lutie  and  gazed  sternly  into  his 
pleading  face.  "The  folks  think 
that  Granny  Bronson  told  on  we- 
uns.  Why  shan't  I  tell,  too?  The 
officers  have  got  them-uns;  they  air 
done  took,  an'  your  Granny  told." 

Lutie  limped  over  to  his  favorite 
stone  and  sat  down.  "I'm  mighty 
sorry,"  he  said  patiently.  "I  wouldn't 
have  told." 

"Maybe  you  wouldn't,"  Trudy  said, 
scornfully,  "but  my  Aunt  Serena  an' 
Cindy  an'  Abe  Shelton,  an'  I  don't 
know  who  an'  all,  lay  hit  on  Granny. 
You  know  she  done  hit  if  she  got  a 
chance.  I  don't  know  why  I  can't 
tell,  too."  And  Trudy  glared  angrily 
at  the  little  boy. 

Lutie  said  nothing  at  all.  He  got 
up  and  limped  off  toward  his  home. 
Trudy  watched  him,  her  frowning 
face  red  and  angry.  Suddenly  the 
flush  faded,  and  the  hard  expression 
left  her  eyes.  She  sprang  forward 
and  ran  after  the  boy.  It  was  not 
far  from  Granny's  gate  that  she 
overtook  him.  "Lutie!"  she  called. 
"Lutie ! "  Again  they  faced  each  other. 

"Hit's  different,"  she  panted.  "Hit's 
plumb  different.  Hit's  not  the  same 
as  jest  nachelly  knowin'  my  own- 
self.  You  couldn't  tell  on  your 
father,  an'  I'd  be  makin'  you  if  I 
told  them-uns  what  you  told  me.  So 
I  can't.  I  wisht  I  could;  hit  hurts 
not  to,  but  I  can't." 

"I  didn't  think  about  that,"  said 
Lutie,  thoughtfully.  "No,  of  course, 
you  never  will  tell.  There  he  is, 
Trudy!" 

Granny  Bronson's  door  was  open, 
and  the  man  came  out  and  saw  them. 
He  opened  the  gate  and  walked 
slowly  to  where  they  stood.  His 
face  was  very  white,  and  there  was 
a  strange  look  in  his  eyes. 

"May  I  know  your  little  friend, 
Lutie?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"It's  Trudy,"  the  boy  answered. 

"And  Trudy  is  your  little  neigh- 
bor." The  stranger  held  out  his 
hand.  Trudy  took  it  shyly.  "I  am 
not  very  well,  Trudy,  as  you  can 
see.  The  hours  seem  long.  May  I 
walk  about  with  you  and  Lutie, 
sometimes?" 

But  Trudy,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
red  down  in  the  road,  quickly  disap- 
peared in  the  laurel  bushes. 

"She's  afraid  of  Granny,"  Lutie 
explained. 

"Why,  Lutie?"  The  man  smiled  a 
little. 

"She's  good,  Trudy  is,  better  than 
anybody  in  the  whole  world.  We  are 
Bronsons,  an'  she's  a  Trolliver.  But 
we  don't  care.  She  can't  see  you 
now,  Trudy,"  said  Lutie,  who  had 
watched  the  door  close  on  Granny. 

Trudy  reappeared.  She  was  cu- 
rious about  the  stranger.  He  had 
seated  himself  on  a  log,  tired  out  by 
his  little  walk.  .With  a  clump  of 
laurel  between  herself  and  Granny's 
door,  Trudy  watched  him. 

"I  shall  be  better  very  soon,"  he 
said.  "I've  sustained  a  shock  of 
some  sort.  In  a  few  days  I  shall 
be  all  right.  Won't  you  come  and 
talk  to  me,  Trudy?" 

"I  can't  come  down  here,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"It's  up  there  that  we  have  good 
times,"  Lutie  pointed  to  the  little 
dell.  "We  go  up  there,  an'  we've  got 
some  books  an'  we  are  learnin'. 
Only  it's  a  secret — they  don't  care 
about  books.  You  look  like  you 
wouldn't  tell." 

"I  won't  say  one  word  about  it," 
said  the  stranger,  a  smile  lighting 
his  sad  face. 

"Then  we'll  let  you  come,"  Trudy 
consented. 

The  stranger,  rested  a  little,  went 
away  with  Lutie,  and  Trudy  trudged 
off  home. 

The  continuation  of  this  interesting 
story  will  be  found  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 


RED  CROSS 
FARM 

POWDER 
* 

The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 


Why  use  expensive  high  speed  Jyaamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  J?3  to  f>5  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  ? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  625 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con- 
tinuous heavy  acvertising .  You  need 
not  carry  nor  handle  stock.  State  jobber's 
name  or  bank  reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  dii  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 
World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Gasoline  and  Kerosene 


THE  FARM  ENG/NE THAT  WOtff<S\ 

i  i  v  O  i  i 

Built  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  of 
farm  engines — simple, durable, powerful — four  cycle, 
suction  feed,  make  and  break  ignition — every  part 
interchangeable — fully  tested.  Guaranteed  to 
Develop  Rated  H.  P. 

SAVES  FUEL,  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 

Lowest  Price,  Greatest  Value 
Write  for  big  illustrated  Engine  Book  today 
Full  Line  Detroit  Emrines  2  horsepower  up 
DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS        S9  BeDevnt  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Wadsworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Successors 


Mr.  Edison's 


Gnly|QQ 

^  mSL  After 


Wonderful 
Phonograph 


After 

Free  Trial 

Yes,  you  may  keep 
this  new  Edison  — 
Thomas  A.  Edison's 
great  phonograph  with  the 
diamond  stylus— and  yourcholc* 
of  records,  too.  for  only  $1.  Pay  the 
balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Try  the  New  EdlaoO 
in  your  own  home  before  yon  decide  to  buy.  Send  no  money 
down.    Entertain  your  friends  with  your  favorite  records. 

Write  Today  ^^l^t^^'h^^Zl 

pictures  of  the  New  Edison  phonographs.    No  obligations. 

F.  K.  BABSONt  Edison  Phonog-raph  Diatribut,»r» 
46 9B  Edison  B'ocfc  Chicago.  Illinois 


ACORN  UNI-LITE 

FREE 


Tunis  niffht  into  day. 

300  candle  power.  

Carry  a9  a  lantern;  use 
anywhere  as  a  lamp.  Weatherproof.  For 
house,  barn,  garage, t:ampand  around  the 
farm.  Write  t  or  big,  free  offer.  Special 
opportunity  to  farmers,  stockmen  and 
motorists.  Agents  make  big  money. 
Writ*  tonight  for  new  1916-1917  offer. 

ACORN  BRASS  MFG.  CO„££flUni-Us  Bldg..Ch.c»gs 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  in  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  In  The  Farming  Business/' 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 
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TRAPPERS 


We  will  have  some  Big  Specials 
to  oiler  Far  Shippers  throughout 
the  coining  Far  Season.  It  will 
pay  you  to  get  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  at  once. 

Your  success  depends  on  the 
For  House  you  ship  to.  Start 
Right.  Ship  your  lirst  lot  to  us. 
Our  returns  will  convince  you. 

Write  today  lor  our  tree  book, 
"Fur  Facts,"  Price  List,  Tags  and 
prices  on  Traps.  Baits,  Supplies. 

The  Trappers  Far  House 

ABRAHAM  FUR  CO. 

86  Abraham  Bldg.,        St.  Louis,  Mo. 


unste 

Pavs  Cash  for  Furs 

j  Ship  to  Funsf  en — get  top  marketprices. 
There's  big  money  in  trapping  the  Funsten 
way.  JohnHauiTsicdof  Waukon. Iowa,  got  1G 
fine  trunks  in  one  hole  witb  a  I  unsten 
Perfect  Smoker — prieetl.50.  Effiil Theia 
of  Bourne,  Texas,  caught  in  one  set- 
In?  14  animals  In  IS  traps  with 
Funsten animal  bait— price*!. 00.  Write 
f  or  la  t  estpr  ice  lis  t  on  coon .  min  k.alran  k, 
muskrat,  etc.,  free.    Our  big  three 
books  in  one  —  Trapper's  Gtiide. 
Gnme  Laws,  Supply  Catalog  — 
I  FREE  to  trappers. 
FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
1145  Funsten  Bldg. 

Lfe.  at.  Lows,  Mo.  ^ 


Send  Your 
Name  Today 


 _  PAYS 

Iaylpr  ;3l 

Trapping  pays  big  It  you  sell  where  you 
get  the  most  money.  SI.  Louis  is  world's 
greatest  fur  market  and  F.C.TAYLOR  FUR 
CO.  is  oldest  and  largest  house  here.  It 
will  pay  you  to  Join  the  happy  family  ol 
Taylor  shippers. 

TRAPPERS  wfrr'ZI  I&IT 

Our  catalog-Booklet  entitled  "Opportun- 
ities for  pleasure  and  prof  it  in  trapping" 
Is  d. Moroni:  you  will  say  so  when  you  get 
your  copy.  It's  FREE  II  you  mail  a  postal 
lo."^?y-.  °ur  tr«PP*rs  supply  department 
Will  help  you  get  started.  Write  Today. 

SHIP  YOUR  FU RS  TO 

F.C.  I  ayl°r  Fur  Co. 

ZB5  FUR  EXCHANGE  BLOC.  ST,  LOU  IS,. MO, 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  PAID  FOR 

RAW Jk 
FURS^ 


We  are  the  fastest  growing  RAW  FUR  house  in 
New  York— NOW  the  world's  greatest  Fui  Market. 
We  charge  do  commission  and  grade  liberally.  Wnte 
tot  price  list — mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 
DAVID  BLU STEIN  &  BRO.,  192  Wot  27th  St..  NewTork 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUT 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
Hinll,  SKunK,  Peiiurn,  KuiKrat. 

and  all  other  Fart,  Hides  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
pinzTaza.  No  commission  charged, 

WOOERS  PUR  COMPANY, 
Dae*.  26  »*■  Louie,  mo. 


Free  Baits  For  Trappers 


Sl-OO  Bottle  Free 
Write  today  and  get  your,  early,  men- 
tioning animals  trapped.     Don't  delay 
for  we  have  only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
?nd  Fnr  BhJppers. 
l  Fur  Co,     Dept.  46  Chicago 


SAY 


'  Why  don't  yon 
do  an  thooRftD*!") 
>f  others  have? 
Improve  yoar 
'financial  oorifli- 
tion.  Ton  nay  how!  Operate  a 
K  ' "  tr'-ry  j  eannt  i  ■  »a*1  *-r  ami 
v.rrrn  |K>py**r.  Many  atylea  from 
M!  to  $1157.00.  Liberal 
term*.  Catalog  6ft  tellflabn 


Co.,  445  E.  P<ar1  ft..  Cincinrat**.  Ohio 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  pr'cex  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Mn-krat,  and  all  raw  Far..  I'iIca 
l<*t  free.  M  J.  JBWBTT  a  HONH, 
KF.ljWOOD,  N.  V.  DKPT.  4. 


CI  t  PTBIP  WMf.  FARM.  THF.ATRF.  and  STORE 
■V-l-CU  B  all  V  ligh  Pbsb.EnMHral.  S,fe.  ri-». 

4a  .  .,„r«r*  K. ,  I "  r  I*.,  Mr".""".  1'ow.r  Motor,,  I  ,.ir  In*  - ,  K*ll.. 
fc.llw.ra.  I.t.to.1  .u.  OHIO  >.LMTKH.  nOKks,  <  1-r.l.nd,  0. 


Preparing  for  Trapping 

QXE  should  prepare  for  the  trap- 
ping season  early.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  he  should  put  out 
his  traps.  In  fact,  most  States  pro- 
hibit taking  the  animals  before 
about  the  first  of  November — some 
a  little  earlier  and  some  a  little 
later — but  the  laws,  I  am  sorry  to 
state,  are  not  enforced  as  well  as 
they  should  be.  The  game  wardens 
are  not  to  be  blamed  in  most  cases 
either,  for  they  cannot  cover  the 
ground  thoroly  to  ferret  out  the  of- 
fenders. However,  it  does  not  pay 
to  catch  pelts  until  they  are  of  fair 
quality.  For  instance,  I  was  in  a 
fur  firm  the  other  day  when  a  man 
brought  in  a  large  narrow-stripe 
skunk  and  large  raccoon  (about  the 
middle  of  September)  and  for  the 
two  skins  he  received  65  cents, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  every  cent 
they  were  worth.  Had  the  animals 
been  taken  in  November  they  prob- 
ably would  have  brought  nearly  $6. 
Hence,  one  can  see  it  does  not  pay. 

In  early  fall  the  animals  are 
more  active  than  later  in  the  sea- 
pon,  storing  up  food,  preparing 
t>eir  winter  quarters,  etc.  There- 
fee,  it  is  easy  to  locate  their  dens. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
trapper  has  an  idea  how  many  sets 
to  employ  and  where  to  make  them. 
But  to  trap  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
a  serious  offense  punished  with  a 
heavy  fine. 

There  are  thousands  of  boy  trap- 
pers who  have  only  a  few  hours  a 
day  to  spend  on  the  trap  line.  This 
class  will  want  to  know  how  many 
sets  to  employ.  It  is  only  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  I  can  advise  you,  de- 
pending first  upon  the  time;  sec- 
ond, upon  the  number  of  sets  which 
may  be  arranged  in  a  given  local- 1 
ity;  third,  the  condition  of  the 
ground  and  whether  one  can  em- 
ploy a  horse,  boat,  bicycle  or  other 
conveyance  in  running  the  line,  etc.  I 
In  fact,  the  individual  must  decide 
for  himself  how  many  traps  to  use. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  a  few  sets 
well  made  and  cared  for  will  gen- 
erally produce  larger  checks  than 
a  great  number  arranged  in  a  slip- 
shod manner  and  looked  after  in 
the  same  way. 

Bright,  new  traps  ought  never  to 
he  set,  but  rusted  first.  Some  stain 
them  by  boiling  in  walnut  husks 
and  water,  while  others  prefer  to 
wire  them  together  and  bury  for  a 
week  or  ten  days   in   slimy  mud. 

Before  a  bunr  h  of  traps  are  taUen 
out,  they  should  be  thoroly  tested. 
Set  each  one  and  spring  by  press- 
ing on  the  pan  with  a  stick  wrapped 
with  cloth.  If  the  jaws  are  sprung 
empty  they  are  liable  to  break. 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the 
pressure  necessary  to  spring  a  trap 
is  not  too  great  nor  too  easy.  In 
the  former  case,  a  remedy  may  be 
had  in  bending  or  filing  the  trig- 
ger slightly;  in  the  latter,  by  bend- 
ing the  trigger  base  toward  the 
pan.  Remember,  if  a  trap  does  not 
work  properly  every  time  and  can- 
rot  be  fixed,  it  pays  to  throw  it 
away  or  use  the  parts  for  repairing 
others.  Furs  are  too  high  now  to 
risk  them  escaping  by  an  imperfect 
trap. 

When  several  are  trapping  in  a 
community  and  no  definite  lines  are 
laid  out,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  mark 
traps  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
be  identified  by  the  owner.  A  file 
or  steel  punch  will  answer. 

If  one  will  go  along  small 
streams  and  dig  artificial  dens  near 
the  edge  of  the  water— they  ought 
to  be  about  a  hundred  yards  apart 
— he  will  find  later,  provided  any 
of  the  fur  bearers  are  around,  that 
they  will  be  occupied  by  mink.  In 
making  these  excavations,  dig  them 
about  18  inches  deep  and  arrange 
them  naturally.  Dash  water  into 
the  holes  so  the  human  scent  is  de- 
stroyed. Remove  all  signs.  By  this 
I  mean,  take  away  the  mud  which 
came  out  of  the  hole,  obliterate  boot 
tracks,  etc.  Care  in  making  the 
dens  I  have  described  will  result  in 
a  ready-made  trapping  ground  for 
the  mjnk  later  in  the  season. — G.  J. 
Thiessen. 


ON  MY  AMAZING  NEW 


FARM  DEMONSTRATION  PLAN 

If  you  have  three  or  four  neighbors  or  friends  or  relatives  who  do  not  own 
straw  spreaders,  write  me  at  once!  I'll  make  an  offer  that  will  open  your  eyes. 

Think  of  it!  I'm  going  to  dot  the  country  with  10,000  brand  new  Simplex  Straw 
Spreaders,  for  demonstrating  purposes  on  the  most  radical  selling  plan  ever  con- 
ceived. If  you  want  the  world's  best  Straw  Spreader  for  your  own  use.  on  amaz- 
ing terms,  find  out  about  this  at  once! 
Men,  I've  found  the  big  secret  of  Straw  Spreader  sales!  Yes,  sir,  my  records  prove  that 
every  Simplex  I  put  out  sells  three  or  four  more  to  farmers  who  see  it  spreading  Btraw.  20 
feet  at  a  time/  20  acres  a  day!  Thick  or  thin!  That's  what  gets  them!  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  farmers  wili  buy  my  blue  ribbon 

SIMPLEX  SPREADER 

Makes  Straw  WortEi  $2.50  to  $3.80  a  Ton 

—when  they  see  how  slick  it  works.  And  I  knoui  it!  Every  wide-awake  farmer  knows 
that  straw  is  the  best  kind  of  fertilizer.  They  know  it  conserves  moisture  and  prevents 
"winter-kill."  Let  them  see  the  Simplex  at  work  and  they'll  want  one.  That's  why 
I'm  going  to  send  out  10,000  Simplex  Spreaders  at  once  to  10,000  different  farms 
where  others  can  see  them  working.  For  merely  using  the  Simplex  on  their  own 
farms  where  their  neighbors  can  see  it,  I'm  going  to  make  these  10,000  men 
an  unprecedented  offer. 

SMASHING  CREDIT  OFFER!  A  Whole  Year  to  Pay! 

Yes,  sirl  That's  my  startling  offer  to  those 
who  buy  a  Simplex;  after  they  see  it  work- 
ing on  our  demonstration  farms.  Long  time 
credit!  Unbeatable  prices!  .%*  days'  free 
trial  without  a  cent  in  advance!  I'll  prove 
in  a  hundred  different  ways  that  the  Simplex 
Straw  Spreaderisthe  world's  leader— thatit 
makes  spreading  straw  easiest  farm  work. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  I 


"HANSON  CAMPBELL, 


I've  made  no  deals  oi 
is  the  first  announce  me 
Get  a  brand  new  Simpl 


1.  This 
_  10,000. 
Straw  Spreader  for  your 
uwu  use  uu  my  umazing  new  Farm  Demonstration 
Plan!  Make  every  ton  of  your  straw  worth  $^.B0  to 
$3.80  an  acre!     Make  hi*  money  beBides!  Don't 
wait!   Find  out  at  once!  I'll  send  details,  hundreds 
of  letters  from  farmers  and  my  big  catalog  all 
free  by  return  mail.    Write  a  postal  Quick. 

Hanson  Campbell.  President. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO., 
578  Traders  Bldg..        Kansas  City,  Mo 


M  ^      97tf  Traders  mag.,         Kansas  City,  Mo.  V- 

//hiibi  111  iim 


Buy  On  Your  Own  Terms 

I  have  now  made  it  possible  for  any  worthy, 

creditable  man,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  who  wants  a 
high-grade  farm  or  shop  engine,  to  buy  practically  on  his 
own  terms  —  any  size  or  style  WITTE  Engine  —  Saw-Rie 
Complete,  Stationary.  Portable,  or  Horse  Portable— 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— Easy  Pay- 
ments— Bank  Deposit,  or  Cash 

Take  your  choice  of  payments  —  take  your  choice  of  engines  ■ 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene.  Then  take  the  engine  you  want,  try  it  60  days  - 
prove  its  superiority — learn  how  easy  it  is  todo  your 
work  with  a  WITTE.   I  could  not  make  you  this 
offer  if  I  did  not  own  and  operate  the  largest  exclusive 
engine  factory  in  the  worla.  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing high-grade  engines  direct  to  users  —  capacity 
12,000  engines  yearly. 

Write  for  latest  WITTE  prices  on  6- Year 
Guarantee,  and  my  new  Free  Book,  "How  to  Judge 
Engines"  —  mailed  postage  paid. —  Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
21S2  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 





SKUNK 


TRAPPERS:-  "Get  More  Money,, 

for  Skunk,  Muskrat, Raccoon,  Opossum,  Mink, 
Foxti,  Civet  Cat,  Coyotoa,  Bsaver  and  other  For  bearer* 
collected  fa  yon  r  aeotlon. 

SHIP  TOUR  FURS  DIRECT  to "SHUBERT"  the  largest 
house  In  the  World  dealing  exclusively  in  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

a  reliable — responsible— safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  rep- 
utation existing  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a  century."  a  long  suc- 
cessful record  of  sending  Fur  Shippers  prompt, SATIS  FACTORY 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  "JElje  *»rjirbtrt  Shipper, 
the  only  reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list  published. 
Write  for  it— NOW— it's  FREE 

A.  B.  SHUBERT,  Inc.  Dept72I^CHlC  AGO,  VJS.A. 


AGENT'S  SAMPLE  FR 

800  oandle  power  outdoor  Lamp  and  Safety 
Laatern.  Storm  and  Weather  Proof.  For 
home,  barn,  earap,  anywhere.  No  amoke.  No 
odor.  Absolutely  eafe.  Burae  Keroaeae.  Guar- 
anteed. Burnt  9»i  air.  only  1»  fuel  Price 
low.  Belle  faat.  100$  profit.  Year  round  ealee 
plan.  Save  your  territory  now.  Write  quiak 
for  free  eample  offer. 

foot.  Mfg.  0o„  Box  1541,  DATTOH,  OHIO. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORC YCL  E 

-  :uleo^ns,rF^^^TSfc?^^t.t;|g• 

lly  attached.  No  special  too  Is  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CfJCC  Rflfll- 
e-aln  list  andfree book  rKCC  OVVn 
SeicVl blng  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Mot»rAlj 
tachment"  Motorcycles,  all  make*,  new 
and  second -band,  *35  and  up. 
SHAW  MANUFACTURINQ  CO. 
Dept.  t5i.Calo.burr,  Kanaaa. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

WANT   A.TiS"in  Bel1  y°ur 

A  S^MJ*^  products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  Unci  farm  help  for  you;  will  lake 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST;:.rM:[^ 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

mjyO  ITlo"    TH    Want   Ad.  Dept., 
JR.*  1  *>     M.\J   W,  D,  noyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


MALE  HELP 

NO  STRIKE:  8  HOUR  DAY.  MEN  Ev- 
erywhere. Firemen.  Brakemuii,  Baggagemen. 
J 120.  Colored  Porters.  Experience  unneces- 
sary.    850  Railway  Bureau.  E.  St.  Louis.  Ill 


IIELr  WANTED 

FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH.  Gov- 
ernment Jobs.  Steady  work.  List  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable — free.  Write  today. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R  11S,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS:  A  ONE  CENT  POST  CARD 
will  put  you  In  touch  with  an  JS0  a  week  propo- 
sition selling  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Special- 
ties direct  to  the  consumer.  Don't  let  one  cent 
stand  between  you  and  prosperity.  Dlv. 
A.  L.  P..  American  Aluminum  Mfg.  Co., 
Lemont,  111.  

YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT  A 
tailormade  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your 
friends?  Then  write  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  421,  Chicago,  and  get  beautiful  sam- 
plcs,  styles  and  a  wonderful  offer.  

AGENTS— TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  RAIN- 
coats.  Big  commissions.  Easy  profits.  Coop- 
er made  $314  last  month.  We  deliver  and 
collect.  Sample  coat  free.  Comer  Mfg.  Co., 
13  Timothy  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio.  

AGENTS—  I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,   Dept.   22,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  


FARMS  ,iMI  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $900,000,000 
In  new  wealth  added  In  1915.  Enormous  crops 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average,  36.16  bushels  per  acre  In  Aiberta. 
18.75  bushels  per  acre  In  Saskatchewan,  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  In  Manitoba.  Taxes  average 
124  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, includes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  Improve- 
ments. Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty, 
good  climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  Irrigated 
lands  from  $35,  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees >our  land  and  water  titles.  Balance, 
after  first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen 
years,  with  interest  at  6%;  privileges  of  pay- 
ing in  full  any  time.  Before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for 
Itself.  We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  In  Im- 
provements in  certain  districts.  with  no 
security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Ready-made  farms  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  Loans  for  livestock.  In 
defined  districts  after  one  year's  occupation, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of 
$1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul- 
tivated. Our  interests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta,  Canada.   

160  A.  GOOD  CLAY  LOAM.  IN  GOOD 
condition;  well  fenced;  wood  lot  30  A.;  build- 
ings in  repair;  hip-roof  barn  40x68  with  ce- 
ment basement,  ground  barn,  tool  sheds,  ga- 
rage, 12  room  house,  other  buildings,  good 
well,  windmill,  fruit  trees.  Good  location 
near  Grand  Rapids  on  state  road  near  mar- 
ket, school  and  churches.  For  further  par- 
ticulars write  Jacob  Schantz,  Caledonia.  Mich., 
Route  3.  

"GO  SOUTH,  YOUNG  MAN,"  WHERE 
opportunity  awaits  you.  Cheap  lands  and  la 
bor,  good  neighbors,  churches,  schools.  Fine 
roads  year  round.  Convenient  markets  and 
transportation.  Delightful  climate.  Bargains 
in  large  or  small  farms,  improved  or  unim- 
proved.- Illustrated  booklet  free.  W.  A.  John- 
son.  Drawer  96.   Plneora,  Ga.  

RANCHING  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 
more  profitable  than  ever  before.  Have  one 
of  the  best  ranching  districts  In  the  world; 
chance  to  lease  grazing  government  lands. 
Have  live  proposition  for  man  or  company 
with  capital.  If  interested,  write  J.  E.  Lewis. 
Wctaskiwin.  Alberta.  Canada. 
~~  "WRITE  FOR  FREE  LIST  OF  400  FARM 
bargains  in  sunny  Arkansas,  where  farming 
pays  big.  Southern  Farm  Agency,  Dyersburg. 
Tenn."  

120  ACRES,  LYON  CO..  MINNESOTA,  $65. 
Also  160  acres.  Judith  Basin,  Montana,  $30. 
Must  sell.  Write  owner,  II.  R.  Painter,  Mar- 
shall. Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de- 
scrlptlon.     D.  F.  l'.ush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FARMS  WANTED— II  AVE  "  7.000  ~ BUYER.S; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  509  Farmers' 
Exchange.  Denver,  Colo. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO~SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R.  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  


MINNESOTA  I  ARM  LANDS 
WANT  TO  BUY  LAND?     GET  IN  TOUCH 
with  our  company.     Cut  out  the  middleman. 
Maps,      Prices.       Literature.      Arnold,  Land 
Com'r,  541  Wolvln  Bldg.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES;  10  IIEIF- 
ers  and  2  bulls,  5  weeks  old;  nicely  marked. 
$20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood    Farm.    Whitewater.  Wis. 


TIMBER  WANTED 

WANTED  TIMBER— LINN  (BASSWOOD), 
Cotton  wood,  willow  and  poplar  bolts,  four 
(nchea  in  diameter  or  larger;  standing  timber 
or  cut  and  ricked  anywhere.  Johnson  Excel- 
sior &  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needlework  Department 

Dainty  Embroidered  Collar 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THE  handy  girl  can  make  many 
pretty  collar  and  cuff  sets  for 
her  fall  Jacket  and  blouse.  The  col- 
lar, with  long  tabs,  shown  in  this 
illustration,  requires  very  little 
work,  but  it  will  transform  the  plain 
waist  of  last  season  into  a  most  at- 
tractive, up-to-date  dressy  portion  of 
her  attire.  A  one-yard  fine  piece  of 
sheer  lawn  or  other  thin  wash  ma- 
terial is  required. 

Hemstitching   plays   a  prominent 


part  in  the  making  of  all  the  dainty 
dress  accessories  this  season.  Most 
of  the  better  sewing  machines  have 
the  hemstitching  attachment;  if  one 
lias  not  such  an  attachment,  the  de- 
partment stores  take  orders  and  do 
this  work  at  so  much  per  yard;  it  is 
not  expensive. 
The  frill  edging  the  collar  and 


long  tabs  should  be  one  inch  wide 
when  finished.  The  edge  instead  of 
being  hemmed  is  picot  edged ;  this 
gives  a  very  dainty  finish  and  is  sim- 
ple to  make.  Cut  the  frill  about  two 
and  one-half  inches  wide,  hemstitch 
thru  the  center  and  cut  exactly  thru 
the  center  of  the  hemstitching;  thus 
you  have  picoted  the  edge  of  two 
pieces  at  once.  If  sent  out  to  be 
done,  make  up  the  entire  collar  be- 
fore sending. 

The  simple  design  of  small  leaves 
and  dots  follows  the  general  shape 
of  the  collar.  Use  6  strand  mercer- 
ized embroidery  cotton  for  this  fine 
work.  Use  two  threads  in  the  nee- 
dle at  once;  the  padding  is  so  slight 
that  the  same  thread  can  be  used  for 
that  also.  Place  your  work  in  close 
fitting  hoops,  pad  the  leaves  with  not 
more  than  three  stitches,  taken 
lengthwise  of  the  leaf,  then  turn  and 
work  across  with  even  stitches  close 
together.  Do  not  draw  them  too 
tight,  as  this  material  is  fine  and 
easily  pulled.  For  the  dots,  work 
In  the  same  manner,  and  outline  the 
stems. 

The  open  flowers  are  padded  more 
heavily  than  the  leaves  and  require 
care  in  shaping  each  petal.  For  the 
center,  make  a  round  eyelet  in  each 
flower.  Finish  the  inside  edge  of  the 
collar  with  a  bias  band  of  lawn.  The 
tab  at  the  right  hand  side  is  two 
inches  longer  than  the  opposite  one; 
when  they  are  brought  together  and 
caught  with  a  long  bar  pin  one  end 
hangs  below  the  other. 

Cuffs  five  inches  wjde  match  the 
tabs  and  have  the  same  flower  de- 
sign on  the  top  corner. 

The  same  shaped  collar  can  be 
finished  without  the  frill  by  rolling 
a  tiny  hem,  and  over  this  crochet 
with  No.  100  mercerized  crochet  cot- 
ton, making  7  si  cr,  3  ch  sts,  forming 
a  picot;  repeat  for  all  edges. 

Any  of  the  other  narrow  finishing 
edges  of  crochet  or  tatting,  in  white 
or  the  dainty  colors,  can  be  used 
with  good  effect. 


Combat  Rose  Diseases 


DOSE  gardeners  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fall   season  to 
make  their  plants  as  free  as  possible 
from  disease  by  methods  that  can 
not    well   be   followed    during  the 
growing  season.    Whatever  the  dis- 
ease, the   affected    portions   of  the 
plants  should  be  cut  out  in  the  fall 
and  the  shortened  bushes  sprayed. 
The  diseased  wood  removed  in  the 
fall,  together  with  the  old  leaves 
and  debris  under  bushes,  should  be 
burned.  In  case  of  attacks  by  rusts, 
canker,  and   leaf   spots,   the  dis- 
eased wood  or  leaves  should  be  re- 
moved and  burned  even  during  the 
growing  season.  For  powdery  mil- 
dew, the  plants  should  be  sprayed 
with    lime-sulphur    or  potassium 
sulphid.    After  cutting  back  in  the 
fall,  the  plants  should  be  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur  or   strong  bor- 
deaux mixture.    The  control  spray- 
ings for  rusts  should  be  ammonia- 
cal   copper   carbonate.     The  fall 
spraying  should  be  with  a  strong 
bordeaux  mixture. 

Leaf  blotch,  also  known  as  black- 
spot,  is  a  common  and  very  injur- 
ious disease.  The  first  symptoms 
are  the  appearance  of  irregularly- 
shaped  blackish  spots  on  the  upper 
surface  of  nearly  full-grown  leaves. 
In  this  stage  the  trouble  may  be 
controlled  by  several  sprayings  with 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  or 
bordeaux  mixture,  but  if  these  pre- 
cautions are  not  taken  another 
stage  of  the  fungus  develops  in  the 
tiame  spots.  The  fungus  in  this  lat- 
ter stage  lives  over  the  winter  on 
fallen  leaves  and  sets  up  a  new  in- 
fection in  the  spring  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  raking  up  and 
burning    the    fallen    leaves  and 


spraying  the  dormant  bushes  with 
strong  bordeaux  mixture. 

Another  disease  to  which  roses 
are  subject  is  canker,  which,  starts 
with  the  appearance  of  small  red- 
dish patches  on  the  green  parts,  gen- 
erally of  1-year-old  growth.  Such 
infected  areas  may  increase  until 
the  entire  stem  is  surrounded  and 
may  extend  for  several  inches  along 
the  branch. 


"piiiinniiniiDTnniimnTiiuiiiiiniiuiiiiiuirfliinnTirMiinnu:!!!^ 

"CLASSIFIED" 

WANT  ADS  - 


REAL  ESTATE 
A  GREAT  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  FOR 
Sale:  On  account  other  interests  I  offer  for 
sale  my  well  known  farm  in  Moore  County, 
North  Carolina,  known  as  "Champion  rm." 
This  property  In  located  about  %  mile  from 
Jackson  Springs,  North  Carolina,  a  well  known 
summer  and  winter  resort,  about  12  miles 
south  of  the  famous  winter  pleasure  rc-ort, 
Pinehurst,  and  only  about  00  miles  from  the 
great  agricultural  section,  Marlboro  Coanty, 
South  Carolina.  The  capital  highway  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  to  Camden  and  Columbia,  S.  C,  runs 
through  this  farm  on  west  side  and  the  graded 
-^nnd  clay  road  from  Jackson  Springs  to  Hoff- 
man, Laurinburg  and  Hamlet,  N.  C,  on  each 
side.  Champion  Farm  contains  626  acres, 
about  300  being  under  cultivation  and  about 
200  acres  more  can  be  easily  cleared.  Re- 
mainder good  pasture  lands.  This  farm  la 
adapted  for  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  fruit  and 
stock  raising.  Will  produce  bale  of  cotton  per 
acre  and  100  bushels  corn,  larger  yields  than 
these  having  been  grown  on  the  place.  The 
farm  Is  well  watered,  having  two  clear,  spark- 
ling, never  falling  streams  running  through  It. 
Has  an  ideal  location  for  developing  cheaply 
small  lake  and  water  power,  also  consider- 
able acreage  could  be  Irrigated  from  lake  if 
desired.  Some  of  the  improvements  are  mod- 
ern cotton  ginning  system  and  steam  power 
plant.  Eight  room  two  story  dwelling,  good 
barns,  tenant  houses,  etc.  Price  without 
equipment  $:19.00  per  acre.  J.  H.  Bennett, 
Clio.  Marlboro  County,  S.  C. 


FOB  SALE. 

NEW  CROP  TABLE  RICE.  100  POUNDS 
Extra  Fancy  whole  long  grain  white  rice  in 
double  sacks,  freight  prepaid  to  stations  east 
of  the  Rockies,  $6.00.  Cabainss,  Rice  Farm- 
er.  Box  300,  Katy,  Texas. 


PICTITRE  PUZZLE  CONTESTS.  SBNll 
stamp  for  particulars  concerning  various  big 
plcturegames  now  running.  Equitable  Pub- 
lishing Co..  58  East  102d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOSTER'S  CROPWEATHER  FORECASTS 
free.    Address  28  Tea  Street  Northeast,  Wash- 

Ington.  D.  C.     i 


SEEDS 

MANLEY'S  HEAVY  FRUITER  COTTON— 
Early,  prolific,  resists  drouths  and  winds.  Rec- 
ord: Three  bales  per  acre.  42  per  cent  lint.  40 
bolls  to  pound,  staple  l'/s-lnch.    E.  S.  Manley, 

Carnesvllle,  Oa.  


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  including  thosu 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


TANNING 

SHIP  US  YOUR  HORSE  AND  COW  HIDES 
and  small  furs;  we  tan  and  manufacture  to 
order,  fur  coats,  robes,  mittens  and  ladles' 
furs.  Price  list  and  samples  free.  Logans- 
port  Robe  and  Tanning  Co.,  621  Broadway, 
r,ogansport.  Indiana.  

POULTRY  PAPER 

POULTRY  PAPER.  44-124  PAGE  PERIODI- 
•al,  up  to  date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know 
ibout  care  and  management  of  poultry,  for 
Measure  or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents. 
Poultry  Advocate,  DeDt.  215,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HAVANA-n 

STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in- 
stead of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks^ 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Box  27.  Havana.  III. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Hartman's  Special  Farm  Credit 

Only  Hartman'a  with  their  $12,000,000  capital 
and  over  two  million  customers  can  make  sue' 
an  offer  as  this.   Order  any  size  or  style 
Majestic  engine  you  want — no  deposit 
—no  C.  O.  D.,  or  security.  When  the 
engine  comes,  work  it  30  days,  and 
if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  cent.   If  you  are 
completely  convinced  that  the,  "Majestic" 
is  a  wonderful  bargain  and  just  the  en- 
gine you  want,  then  keep  it  and  pay  one- 
tenth  in  30  days,  or  one-sixth  in  60  days, 
and  balance  in  equal  payments  monthly  or 
every  two  months— giving  10  month:  or 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BIUJJK  H^fu 


2,  3,  5,  7,  9  and  14  H.  P.— Stationary  and  Portable 

The  Great  Majestic  Engine 

Most  economical  to  operate.  Fewer  numbcrof  work- 
ing parts.  Perfectly  balanced— just  the  right  weight 
for  its  H.  P.  rating.  Big  improvements.  Gives  ever- 
lastingly good  service  without  trouble  or  bother.  Abso- 
lutely guaranteed  by  The  Hartman  Co.,  bached  by  its 
$12,000,000  capital  and  resources.  Fully  described  in  our 
Book.  Send  for  it. 


sen- 

ionally  low 

bargain  price  put  on  each  engine.  Book  also 
-  w-  tells  how  to  judge  an  engine, 
how  much  to  pay,  how  to  pick 
out  size  and  style  engine  beet 
suited  to  your  needs,  and  ex- 
plains the  Famous  Farm  Credit 
Plan.  Get  this  valuable  en-  » 
gine  book  at  once.  Send  the  M 
coupon  or  a  postal  today.        £  A  |j_M 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY,    /  P.  p.  Box  

4094-96  L«  Salle  St..  Chicago     m  °rRFU- 

r  Town  State 


«^t!E  HARTMAN  CO.,  4094  96  USalle  St..  Chtcano.  IH. 
f  Without  obligating  me.  send  your  Engine  Cetalog 
J  No.  E-224  and  particulars  of  selling  plan. 


Name. 
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|  Last  Picture  Appears  Today  in  the 
I  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame 

But  You  Have  Until  December  31st  to  Submit  Answers 

Now  Is  the  Time  for  You  to  Enter  and  Play  the  Game — This  Is  the  Way  for  You  to  Start 
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1 —  You  can  secure  the  complete  set  of  24  pictures  all  together  now. 

2 —  You  can  secure  the  Catalog-  of  Titles,  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  containing  all  the  titles  you  can  use.  You  just  go  thru  this  Cata- 
log and  pick  out  the  titles  you  think  best  fit  the  24  easy  pictures. 

3 —  You  can  secure  the  Reply  Book  in  which  to  write  down  your 


selected  titles  to  the  pictures,  and  which  permits  you  to  make  three 
answers  to  each  picture. 

The  24  pictures,  Catalog  of  Titles  and  Reply  Book  are  all  you  need 
to  enter  and  play  this  great  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame,  and  we 
will  give  you  this  complete  Outfit  FREE  if  you  accept  our  wonderful 
offer  below." 


$4,000.00  Cash  Prizes  to  the  Winners  in  This  Game— You  Should  Find  It  Easy  to  Win  One  of  the  Big  Cash  Prizes— You  Can  Start  Right  Now 

1st    prize  $1,000.00  in  Cash    4th  prize  $250.00  in  Cash  7th  prize  $50.00  in  Cash 

2nd  prize  .-.$750.00  in  Cash    5th  prize  $125.00  in  Cash  504   other   big   cash   prizes,   totaling   in  all 

3rd  prize  $500.00  in  Cash    6th  prize  $75.00  in  Cash  $4,000.00  Cash. 

Full  prizes  paid  all  final  tying  contestants. 

THESE  ARE  THE  MEN  WHO  WILL  ACT  AS  JUDGES 


Today  Picture  No.  24  appears.  It  is  the 
last  of  the  series.  Do  not  send  your  set 
of  answers  until  we  notify  you  to  do  so. 

Go  over  the  pictures  and  the  titles  you  have 
selected  carefully.  You've  plenty  of  time  to 
turn  in  your  set  of  answers.  Read  Pages  7  and 
8  in  the  Reply  Book;  they  tell  you  just  how 
the  checking  of  the  sets  of  answers  will  be 
done.  Tear  out  these  pages  before  you  send 
in  your  set  and  keep  it  at  home.  Every  one 
must  keep  at  home  a  duplicate  list  of  the  titles 
each  submits  to  the  pictures. 


PICTURE  No.  24 


Forestalled 

Locating  the  Trouble 

Clearly  His 

Dl  En  Inert  Retreat 

Knllshtf  nment 

Experience 

Feared  Water 

i  t  la  •  Way  Women 

Have 
Looking  Backward 
More  Puzzling; 
Overclad 
Reasons 
Some  Moving; 
Sticklers 
Temporary 
The  Absentee 
The  Beat 
The  Reminder 
The  Variety 
The  Wise  child 
The  Wedding  Day 
Why  Men  Leave  Home 


Usually 
Wet 

Proof  Lacking 
Placing  the  Blame 
Winter  Fun 
Composite  Product 
Enjoyed  It 
Evidence 
Fatal  Failing 
Height  of  It 
Little  Ones 
Money 

Not  Like  Humans 
Proof 

Slumber  Cue 
Sports  of  Winter 
Storm  Center 
Temporary  Reverse 
Theatrical  Socialism 
The  Catch  Phrase 
The  Symptoms 
Uses  of  Lent 
Views 


Why  go  thru  a  mixed-up  list  of  titles  when 
you  can  get  the  convenient  Catalog  of  Titles, 
•inhabetically  arranged?  Why  make  up  your 
swer  forms  and  draw  the  pictures,  when 
yw«  n  get  the  handy  Reply  Book  in  which 
yoo  mply  write  down  your  answers,  and 
whicu  permits  you  to  make  three  answers  to 
each  picture?  You'll  find  the  Catalog  and  Re- 
ply Book  will  save  you  time,  money  and  labor. 

The  Farming  Business  is  conducting  this 
Picturegame,  but  every  one  is  invited  to  enter 
and  play.  All  have  an  equal  chance  to  win. 
We  will,  on  request,  send  you  the  Rules  show- 
ing how  to  compete  expenselessly,  but  why  not 
accept  our  offer  and  get  the  Outfit  and  play  the 
game  NOW? 


JUDGE   CHARLES   M.  THOMSON 
of    the    Circuit    Court    of  Cook 
County.  Illinois,   is  39  years  old. 
He  v.-as  educated  in  the  schools  of 


Their  names  stand  as 
an  absolute  guarantee 
of  fair  play  to  all. 


M 


R.     HENRY     S.  HENSCHEN. 
cashier.  State  Bank  of  Chicago, 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
graduated  from  the  Chicago  College 


MR.  H.  C.  FULLER,  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  Crane  Company, 
was  born  in  Aurora,  Illinois, 
and  served  as  Deputy  Circuit  Clerk 
and  Recorder  of  Kane  County  at 
the  age  of  17.  In  1S73  he  came  to 
Chicago    and    ever   since    has  been 


Chicago,  graduated  from  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College  and  the 
Law  School  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, being  admitted  to  the  Illi- 
nois bar  in  1902.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  City  Coun- 
cil in  1908-1910-1912  and  was  then 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  63rd  Unit- 
ed States  Congress.  Was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County.  Illinois,  in  1915.  which  po- 
sition he  now  holds.  For  ten  years 
he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day School  of  the  Lakevlew  (Chi- 
cago) Presbyterian  Church  and  Is 
now  teaching  an  adults'  Bible  class 
In  the  Winnetka  Congregational 
Church  of  Winnetka.  Illinois. 


actively  engaged  in  business.  The 
past  20  years  has  been  with  the 
Crane  Company,  14  years  as  audi- 
tor and  is  now  the  assistant  treas- 
urer. 


of  Law  and  received  degree  of 
LL.D.  at  Lake  Forest  University. 
Mr.  Henschen  served  from  1909- 
1915  as  acting  consul  for  Sweden  at 
Chicago  and  on  retiring  was  made 
Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Vasa 
by  King  Gustave.  For  eighteen 
years  he  has  served  the  State  Bank 
of  Chicago,  with  deposits  of  over 
thirty-one  million  dollars;  ten  years 
as  manager  of  the  bond  department 
and  assistant  cashier  and  the  past 
eight  years  as  cashier.  He  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  Union  League  Club 
of  Chicago;  trustee  and  treasurer  of 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences; 
member  of  Chicago  Bar  Associa- 
tion; member  of  City  Club  and 
Bankers'   Club  of  Chicago. 


5  SETS  OF  ANSWERS 

The  Rules  permit  every  contestant  to  send  in 
as  many  as  five  different  sets  of  answers.  You 
should  at  once  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  increase  your  chances  of  winning  the 
first  prize  of  $1,000.00  Cash.  Don't  leave  out  any 
of  your  possibly  good  titles.  Submit  all  the 
titles  you  have  found  in  the  Catalog  that  you 
think  might  even  possibly  fit  the  pictures.  You 
can  secure  an  extra  Outfit  in  which  to  submit  an 
extra  set  of  answers  for  $1.00,  and  besides  your 
subscription  to  The  Farming  Business  will  be 
extended  for  one  year,  and  we  will  send  it  to 
any  one  you  wish.  Get  an  extra  Outfit  and  sub- 
mit an  extra  set  of  answers. 

The  $4,000.00  in  cash  will  positively  be  award- 
ed, and  fairness  is  guaranteed  to  all.  The  Home 
Picturegame  simply  consists  of  going  thru  a 
list  of  titles  (all  the  titles  you  can  use  are  to  be 
found  in  our  Official  Catalog),  and  selecting  the 
titles  to  fit  the  24  simple  pictures.  Then  you 
write  your  answers  down  in  the  handy  Reply 
Book,  and  you  can  make  as  many  as  three  an- 
swers to  each  picture.  You  get  into  this  game 
now  and  win  your  share  of  the  $4,000.00  Cash. 

You  have  UNTIL  DECEMBER  31ST  to  submit, 
a  set  of  answers,  and  if  you  get  your  Complete 
Picturegame  Outfit  NOW,  you'll  have  plenty  of 
time  to  play  the  game.  Gather  the  folks  around 
you  in  the  long  evenings,  and  all  of  you  play  the 
game.  There's  fun  for  all,  and  think  of  what 
you'll  do  with  your  share  of  the  $4,000.00  Cash. 
Start  now. 
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OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  YOU  11 
ACCEPT  IT  TODAY  WITHOUT  FAIL  j 

We  will  give  you  free  the  entire  set  of  24  |  j 
pictures,  the  Catalog  of  Titles  (from  this  Cata-  i 

log  you  pick  out  the  titles  you  think  best  fit  j  j 

the  pictures),  the  Reply  Book  in  which   to  j 

write  down  your  answers,  and  which  permits  j  j 
you  to  make  three  answers  to  each  picture. 

IF  YOU  WILL  JUST  SEND  US  $1.00  || 
TO  PAY  FOR  A  YEAR'S  SUBSCR1P-  ! 
TION  TO  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS.  ||| 

You  couldn't  spend  a  dollar  to  better  advan-  jjiij 

tage.    You'll  enjoy  the  game,  and  it's  such  an  j|| 

easy  way  to  get  hofd  of  a  big  cash  fortune.  jjjjj 

You  have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  win  as  j|[ 
any  one. 

ORDER  YOUR  PICTUREGAME  OUTFIT  TODAY 

imimmmiimmiiiiiiimimimimmimimimiimmiiiii 

Picturegame  Outfit  Order  Form 

E  Picturegame  Editor,  The  Farming  Business, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

=  I  inclose  $1.00,  for  which  send  me  The  Farming 

—  Business  for  one  year,  and  as  a  premium  send  me 

E  FREE  the  Complete  Picturegame  Outfit,  consist- 

=  ing  of  all  the  24  pictures,  Catalog  of  Titles  and 

=  Reply   Book.     I  am  going  to  try  to  win  one  of 

B  the  prizes  in  your  $4,000  Cash  Picturegame. 


~  Name 


=      Full  address. 
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BY  CATALOG  WITH 


...  *v<> 


WRITE  US  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE 
IN,  WHETHER   ADVERTISED  BELOW 


[SHOB) 

a '  ,.."*:^J 


SPECIAL  CATALOG 
OR  NOT.  AND  SEE 


OF  ANY  GOODS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
WHAT  REAL    WHOLESALE    PRICES  ARE. 


LADIES  LOOK  HERE!  I 

FASHION  AND  MILLINERY  BOOK  FREE  | 


Write    today  for 
our    great  FaBhion 
Book     showing  up- 
wardi  of  one  thou- 
sand picture*  (many 
in   colors  exactly  as 
the    goods    look)  of 
rich  beautiful  dresses, 
costumes,  coats,  furs  and 
exquisite  millinery  crea- 
tions for  Fall  and  Win- 
ter 1916  and  1917.  From 
this  book  you  can  choose 
your  wearing  apparel  and 
millinery  with  best  Judg- 
ment and  greatest  econ- 
omy.       We  guarantee 
faultless     style,  perfect 
lit  and  lowest  price.  This 
catalog  also  shows  com- 
plete    assortment     of  infants', 
girls',  misses'   and  ladies'  wear- 
ing apparel   and  millinery.  Es- 
pecially low  prices  on  high-crass 
corsets  and  knit  and  muslin  un- 
derwear.    Be  sure  and  get  this 
special  fashion  and  millinery  hook 
and  see  the  latest  styles  and  save 
big  money.    We  supply  over  half 
a  million  ladles  with  their  cloth- 
ing and  millinery  yearly,  which  is 
evidence  that  our  goods  have  the 
style  and  quality  they  want. 


SHOES  FOR  THE  FAMILY 

send  for  free 

SHOE  CATALOG 
Write   today    for  our 
Rig      Free  Shoe 
Catalog,  describes, 
strates       a  n  d 
price  lists 
our  m  a  m- 
moth  half- 
million  dol- 
lar stock  of   fine  shoes  for 
all  purposes,  for  all  climates, 
for   men,    women,   girls  and 
boys.       Very     low  prices. 
Men's     heavy     work  shoes 
$2.10    up.    high    cut  shoes, 
buckles,    $2.49   up:  combination 
ier  and  duck  boots,  $2.79  up. 
Write  today  for  Free  Shoe  Catalog  and  see  for  yourself. 


$796 


Men  Buy  Your  Clothing  Mere 

WRITE  FOR  BOOK  OF  SAMPLES 

We   sell  mighty   nice  clothing. 
Made  from  beautiful  cloths  into 
snappy  up-to-date  suits  and  over- 
coats that  you  will  be  proud  to 
wear.     Our  prices  are  low — very 
low.     Handsome  perfect  fitting 
suits  as  low  as  $5,95.  graduat- 
ing up  to  $16  50.    Heavy  styl- 
ish  overcoats   at   $5.45;  trous- 
ers as  low  as  $1.15,  ranging  up 
to  $3.95.    Big  line  of  corduroys 
for  suits.     If  interested,  write- 
for  Clothing  Sample  Book  No. 
27H  and  see  for  yourself  over 
one  hundred  elegant  cloth  sam- 
ples from  which  you  can  choose. 
Everything   the    best ;    first  class 
cloth,  careful  tailoring  and  correct 
style.    You  will  enjoy  our  clothes. 


Free 


Our 

irocery  Catalog 


and  see  our  full  line  of  groceries  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  at  big  money  saving  prices  and  read  our  great  spe- 
cial offer  how  we  will  sell  you  25  pounds  of  cane  gran- 
ulated sugar  for  $1.26;  50  pounds  at  $2.50;  75  pounds  at 
$3.75.  and  lno  pounds  at  $5.00.  No  orders  accepted  at 
these  prices  until  you  receive  and  read  our  ofTer — so  Bend  today  for  the  free  Grocery 
Catalog  and  see  the  big  sugar  proposition  In  all  Its  attractive  detail. 


Get  Our  Free  Hard- 
ware Catalog 

And  Post  Yourself  on   Wholesale  Prices 

We  Quote  In 
this  catalog 
wholesale  prices 
for  Immense 
lines  of  Carpen- 
t  e  r  b  ',  Black- 
s  m  i  t  h  a'  and 
Plumbers'  tools 
and  supplies. 
Circular  and 
cross  cut  saws, 
farm  bells,  pock- 
et cutlery,  elec- 
trical goods, 
safes,  concrete  machinery,  razors 
anil  barbers'  supplies,  rope,  bath 
tubs,  bath  room  outfits,  lavatories, 
furnaces,  heating  plants  and  every 
but  at  1-2  regular  price 


Drop 

8 


Head,  Ball  Bearing 
Sewing  Machines 


DROP 
HEAD 


Write 
today  for 
our  big  free  Sew- 
ing Machine  Catal 
which  Illustrates 
actual  oak  colors  our 
full  line  of  famous 
"FAULTLESS"  ma- 
chines (about  20  styles)  at  $8.95  to  $23.85. 
end  details  of  our  great  30  day  free  trial,  no 
money  In  advance  to  us  offer.  Most  liberal 
offer  on  earth.    Write  today. 


article  found  In  full  stocked  hardware  stores, 
Send  for  catalog  and  convince  yourself. 


Q7  Buyi  All  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware,  Sheet 
Metal  and  Paint  for  Thi*  Big  7-Room  House 
With  Reception  and  Bath  Room*. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 

If  you  are  about  to  build  a  new  house, 
barn  or  garage,  or  any  kind  of  build- 
ing. Bend  for  our  Big  Book  of  House 
Plant,  which  shows  about  100  designs 
of  buildings  at  prices  ranging  for  all 
material,  from  $79.00  up.    We  show 
the  buildings  in  beautiful  colored  and 
halftone  pictures,   give   full  de- 
scription   of     material  needed, 
quote  actual  mill  prices  for  them, 
give  specifications,  show  plans  and 
explain  in  detail  about  everything. 
Be  sure  and  get  this  book  for  in- 
formation  and   reference  If  you 
Intend  to  build. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  FREE  SPORTING  GOuOS  CATALOG 


SINGLE  BARREL  SHOTGUN 


Full  of  Beat  Sporting  Goods  in  the  World 

If  you  are  interested  in  buying  a  gun,  revolver 
or  Sporting  Goods  of  any  kind,  write  us  a  postal 
or  letter  today,  saying.  "Send  me  your  Special 
Sporting  Goods  Catalog."  y-> 
and  by  return  mail  we  will  ' 
send  you  our  great  and 
wonderful  Sporting  Goods 
Catalog,  which  illustrates 
and  describes  marvelous 
bargains  in  high  grade,  -i 
standard  made  and  reliable  guns, 
revolvers  and  sportsmen's  goods  of.^l 
all  kinds.  We  sell  single  barrel*— 
shot  guns  at  $4.15  up:  double  barrel  shot  guns  at  $9.65  up;  repeating  shot  guns  at 
*22.o0  up:  repeating  rifles  at  $7  00  up:  target  rifles  at  $1.50  up:  air  rifles  at  75c  up; 
revolvers  at  $1.65  up.  and  everything  that  sportsmen  use  to  shoot  and  hunt  with- 
Also  athletic  goods,  football  goods,  and  everything  in  sportsmen's  goods. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  MEN'S 
FUR,  SHEEP  LINED  AND  WORK 
CLOTHING 

Fur  Coats  at  $20.50  up; 
heavy  sheep  lined 
driving  ulsters  at 
$4.95  up  to  $11.95; 
[ur  lined  overcoats  at 
113.95  up  to  $36  50; 
blanket  lined  duck 
and  corduroy  work 
coats  at  $1.19  up  to 
.$3.50;  blanket  lined, 
wool,  corduroy  am' 
duck  heavy  work 
suits  at  $5.95  to  $7.50:  heavy  mackinaws  at 
$3.95  to  $7^0:  extra  good  line  of  overalls 
and  Jumpers;  khaki,  moleskin,  Jean,  cordu- 
roy and  work  pants  of 
all  klmla.  Startling 
low  prices  on  water- 
proof oiled  slicker 
clothing  and  rubber 
clothing.  Write  today 
for  special  catalog  No. 
1X55.  which  Illustrates 
and  prices  the  above, 
and  hundreds  of  other 
bargains  in  fur-lined 
and  work  clothing.  It 
will  pay  you  big  to 
read  it.  Our  prices 
positively  are  lowest, 
and  you  will  find  the  quality  the  best  grade 
and  make,  for  each  garment  la  made  with 
great  care  from  carefully  chosen  materials, 
and  will  stand  the  hard  wear  they  are  in- 
tended for. 


Prepare  For  Cold  Weather 

COOK  STOVES  $6.54 

STEEL  RANGE  $13.98 

OAK  HEATER  $3.52 

BASE  BURNER  $16.98 
WRITE  FOR  FREE 

STOVE  CATALO 
We  sell  all  kinds  of  stoves  for  a 
purposes.  Every  size — every  weight- 
made  of  strongest,  finest  stove  plate. 
Very*  low  prices.  Base  burners  at 
$18.98  up:  oak  heaters  $3.52  up; 
steel  ranges  $13.98  up;  cook  stoves 
$6  54  up;  oil  heaters  $2.48  up.  We 
sell  everything  in  the  stove  line. 
Write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Spe- 
cial Stove  Catalog  and  see  our  flue 
stoves  and  low  prices.    Buy  of  us. 
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95—60  Days'  Free  Trial 


H. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  ENGINE  CATALOG 

PRICES  DOWN.    Think  of  it;  only  $18.95  now  for 
5-year  guaranteed  1  1-2  H.  P.  gasoline  engine, 
tionately    low    prices    on  Lifetime 
Guaranteed    1    3-4.    2  3-4. 
4  1-2.  6,  8.  12  and  up  to  50 
Engines.      No  — 


Propor- 


better  engines  at  any 
price:  powerful,  strong, 
simple.  Easy  to  run. 
Many  being  used  in 
your  neighborhood. 
Don't  buy  until  you 
write  for  our  great  spe- 
cial Free  Gasoline  Engine  Catalog  and  read  our  wonder  60  DAY  FltLE 
TRIAL  WITHOUT  MONEY  in  advance  offer. 


WRITE  For  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

Steel  Roofing  $2.58  for  100  Square  Feet 


Our  prices  for  ready  roofing,  metal  roofing  and 
all  goods  of  this  nature  are  the  lowest,  ami  our 
guarantee  the  longest  ami  most  liberal.  Write  for 
our  Free  Special  Roofing  Catalog  and*  see.  iJon't 
buy  before  you  get  our  prices;.  We  are  also  head- 
quarters for  Wall  Board  and  ornamental  steel 
ceiling.    "Waydown"  prices  on  all. 


MILLWORK 

FOR  NEW  AND  REPAIR  WORK 

Ti    Get  Our  Prices 
on  Doors, 
Windows 


FEED 
GRINDER 


POORS; 


Sash,  blinds, 
mouldings,  stairs 
and  all  kinds  of 
millwork  for  new 
and  also  repair 
vork.  Goods 
guaranteed  best 
quality  or  money 
refunded.  Write 
for  Millwork  Cat- 
alog and  see  our 
b  i  g  wonderful 
bargains. 


CORN     $£10    1  SAW     $f  <r>45 
\  «J—    I  FRAME  l£t~ 


|  SHELLER  *J~    I  FRAME 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FARM   MACHINERY  CATALOG 


Before  buying  see 
our  big  complete  line 
of  latest  improved 
1916  model  farm  im- 
plements in  colors. 
Standard  makes  for 
all  kinds  of  farm 
iv  o  r  k  .  Everything 
guaranteed.  Free 
trial  given.  Half 
your  dealer's  price. 
Look  I  Feed  cutters 
$2.33  up;  feed  grind-, 
ers  $1.59  up;  corn  shelters  51c  up:  saw  frames  $12.45  up:  cane  mills  $16.30  up; 
stump  pullers  $9.49  up:  every  kind  of  farm  Implement  at  proportionately  low  prices. 
(Jet  the  book — save  money. 


$OQp  For  an  84x90  Inch 
Horse  Blanket 

Made  of  weighty,  substantial  blanket 
stock.    Gray  body,  with  body  and  bor- 
der   stripes    in    black,    white  and 
brown;  strap  and   buckle  fastener; 
bound  edges.     We'll  send  you  this 
blanket  on  approval;  if  satis- 
factory, keep 
it,  otherwise 
return    it  at 
our  expense 
and    we  will 
refund  $2.00 
and  transpor- 
tation charges 
Write  for  Harness  Catalog  free,  showing  all 
kinds  of  Harness,  Blankets  and  Horse  Goods 


WE  SELL  EVERYTHING 


Order  Your  Feed  Cooker  Now 

15  Gal.  Size  $4.90       20  Gal.  Size  $6.18 

For  Cooking  Food,  Boiling  Water,  etc. 

,  All  sizes  from  15  to  75 
^gallons.  Burns  wood,  coal 
or  cobs.  Will  boll  50  gal- 
lons of  water  in  20  to  25 
minutes.  Keeps  Are  48 
hours.  Made  of  cast  iron 
and  cold  rolled  steel.  Will 
i.i  .1  a  life  time.  Write  for 
our  special  catalog  showing 
our  full  line  of  feed  cook- 
ers (all  sizes  up  to  160 
gal.)  and  remarkably  low 
prices.  You  will  make  a 
nice  saving  by  buying  your 
cooker  of  us  and  get  a  thoroughly  good  one. 


Wo  sell  everything  to  eat,  wear  and  use,  and  can  supply  you 
with  any  kind  of  goods  you  want  at  wholcaalo  prices.  To  get 
posted  and  save  big  money  on  what  you  buy  write  us  a  postal 
telling  us  what  goods  you  are  Interested  in,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  special  catalog  by  return  mall  showing  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions' of  the  gootls  you  mention  at  such  low  prices  that 
they  Mill  inake  you  wonder.    Write  today  and  see. 


24-inch  High 

Tank  Heater 

One  piece  of  cast  iron, 
sinks  itself  and  remains 
in  place  in  tank  where  it 
is  set.    Works  in  galvan- 
ized,   cement,    wood  or 
any  kind  of  tank.  Never 
floats.  never 
leaks,  never  wears 
out.    Burns  cobs, 
wood    or  coal. 
Write    for  Spe- 
cial Catalog  and 
read  full  descrip- 
i  Mins   and  infor- 
mation about 
.his    good  tank 
heater. 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  TO 

JOHN  M.  SMYTH  mdse.  CO. 

703-711  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


WE  SELL  EVERYTHING 


Ask  for  a  catalog  of  any  goods  you  are  thinking  of  buying. 
We  have  what  you  want,  and  at  prices  so  low  that  they  will 
make  you  marvel.  Just  write  us  a  postal  giving  the  name  of 
goods  you  want,  and  we  will  send  you  a  special  catalog  by 
return  mall  showing  a  full  stock  of  goods  wanted  at  whole- 
sale prices.  Be  sure  to  see  our  prices  before  you  buy.  If  you 
don't  you  will  regret  It  later.  • 


November  11,  1916 


2  Cents  a  Week 


FARMING 


HIS  NURSE 


W  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


uranges,  Grapefruit 
and  Winter  Vegetables 


Money  Crops 
in  Florida 


From  two  acres  of  cucumbers,  L.  A.  Morris,  of  Florida,  realized 
over  $2,000.00  in  a  season. 

Georpe  Koplin,  of  Florida,  in  a  normal  year  made  net  $4,022.01 
from  seven  and  one-half  acres  of  oranges  and  grapefruit. 

These  were  above  the  average  yields,  yet  hundreds  of  others  have 
done  almost  if  not  quite  as  well.  Fruit  and  vegetable  lands  in  Florida 
can  be  bought  at  fair  prices. 

The  latest  official  figures  show  a  citrus  fruit  crop  in  Florida  of 
8,947,335  boxes  from  64,215  acres,  valued  at  $11,479,223.00,  average 
$178.76  per  acre. 

In  the  same  year,  State  statistics  showed  an  acreage  in  winter 
vegetables  of  91,537,  the  crops  valued  at  $13,185,904.00,  average 
return  per  acre  $144.05. 

Compare  these  average  figures  with  average  returns  per  acre  in 
other  sections;  the  average  value  of  all  farm  products  in  Florida  is 
$108.00  per  acre. 

Good  home  markets — the  last  official  report  showed  5,795  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  Florida;  capital  invested  $77,061,149.00;  aver- 
age number  of  wage  earners  89,373;  total  wages  paid  $49,148,452.00. 

General  farming,  grains,  grasses,  sugar  cane,  rice,  cotton,  live 
stock,  dairying  and  poultry  are  profitable  in  Florida;  also  avocadoes, 
figs,  peaches,  plums,  persimmons,  pecans,  etc.  Climate  delightful 
all  the  year,  free  from  extremes.  Cool  breezes  from  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  sweep  the  State  at  all  seasons.  Good  churches,  good  roads,  good 
schools,  hospitable  and  up-to-date  people. 

Plenty  of  good  land  yet  in  Florida,  cheap.   Write  to  any  of  the  addresses 
herewith  for  facts  about  the  Statei 
BOARD  OP  TRADE,  Bradentown,  Florida 

BOAKD  OF  TRADE  OF  BREVARD  COUNTY,  Titusville,  Florida 
BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Dade  City,  Florida 
BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Fort  Myers,  Florida 
BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.  Miami.  Florida 
BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Ocala.  Florida 
BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Orlando.  Florida 
BOARD  OF  TRADE,  West  Paliu  Beach,  Florida 
Copvriaht,  1916,  By  "Florida  First"  Commission 


Guarding  Gardens  and  Orchards 


Certain  -feeck 


Best  quality  roofing  felt,  saturated  with  the  General's  own  blend 
of  soft  asphalts,  then  coated  with  harder  asphalts  to  keep  the 
soft  saturation  from  drying  out— that  is  CERTAIN-TEED;  the  root- 
ing that  outlasts  its  long  guarantee  of  5,10  oris  years  (accordingto  ply  l,2or3.)  You  cannot 
get  more  economical  roo&ng  service  at  any  price.  Your  local  dealer  sells  CERTAIN-TEED 
at  reasonable  prices;  ask  him  to  show  you  the  CERTAIN -TEED  Guarantee,  backed  by  the 

GENERAL  ROOFING  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Roofings  and  Building  Papers 
New  York  Oity  Chicago   Philadelphia  •  St.  Louis   Boston  Cleveland  {Pittsburgh  Detroit 

San  Franc':co  Los  Angeles  Milwauk'ee  Cincinnati  New  Orleans  Minneapolis  Seattle 
Kansas  City  Indianapolis  Atlanta  Richmond  Des  Moines  Houston  Duluth  London  Sydney 


SKUN  K 


TRAPPERS:-  "Get  More  Money,, 

for  Skunk,  Muskrat, Raccoon,  Opossum,  Mink* 
FnxaN,  Civet  Cat,  Coyotes,  Beaver  and  other  Fur  bearers 
collected  ia  your  section. 

SHIP  YOUR  FURS  DIRECT  to  "SHUBERT"  the  largest 
house  In  the  World  dealing  exclusively  in  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

a  reliable — responsible — safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  rep- 
utation existing  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a  century,"  a  long  suc- 
cessful record  of  sendin  g  Pur  Shippers  prompt.S  ATIS  FACTORY 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  "aCfje  fttjubert  SWjipptr." 
the  only  reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list  published. 
Write  for  it— NOW — it's  FREE 

321  A.  B.  SHUBERT,  Inc.  KaTOa^uSS 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  The  Farming 
Business.  When  answering  these  advertisements  please 
say.  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 


Westward  Ho! 
JTARMERS  and  commercial  or- 
chardists  of  Colorado  should  be 
on  the  lookout  for  evidence  of  the 
apple  blister  canker  which  is  pro- 
ducing serious  injury  to  the  apple  or- 
chards of  the  eastern  and  Missouri 
Valley  States.  The  progress  of 
spreading  westward  is  going  on  with 
remarkable  rapidity  and  the  canker 
may  be  expected  in  Colorado  or- 
chards at  any  time.  At  the  present 
time,  the  canker  seems  to  have 
gained  a  foot-hold  in  approximately 
95  per  cent  to  96  per  cent  of  the  or- 
chards in  States  to  the  east,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  it  will 
be  found  in  Colorado  orchards. 

The  disease  is  due  to  a  small  mic- 
roscopic organism  which  enters  the 
trunk  and  branches  thru  wounds 
made  in  harvesting  fruit,  pruning, 
cultivation,  and  practices  of  this 
sort. 

The  attack  is  confined  to  the  woody 
parts,  which  results  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  conductive  tissue  and 
cambium  layer.  The  first  conspic- 
uous symptoms  of  the  canker  will  be 
noticed  as  a  rapid  yellowing  and  wilt- 
ing of  the  leaves  on  affected 
branches.  The  canker  itself  will  be 
recognized  as  a  dark  unhealthy, 
wrinkled  surface,  dotted  over  with 
numerous  saucer-shaped  discs  which 
cause  a  mottled  appearance,  giving 
rise  to  the  popular  name  of  "blister 
canker." 

To  control  the  disease,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prune  out  all  dead  and  cank- 
ered limbs  and  treat  the  wounds  with 
an  asphaltum  preparation.  Spraying 
fails  to  control  the  spread,  hence  or- 
chard sanitation  is  to  be  depended 
upon. 

Keynote  to  Success 

£LEAN  trees  and  bright  fruit  can- 
not abide  with  citrus  diseases 
and  pests.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a 
new  disease  threw  Florida  citrus 
growers  into  a  panic.  Certainly  there 
was  cause  for  alarm,  but  in  many 
cases  those  same  growers  accept  the 
old  diseases  and  pests  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  allow  them  to  go  on 
draining  their  trees  and  marking 
their  fruit.  Whether  the  cause  is  in- 
difference or  inability  to  cope  with 
their  troubles,  the  results  are  the 
same.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost 
annually. 

Indications  are  that  the  losses  will 
be  heavier  from  unclean  trees  and 
market  fruit.    This  is  not  a  result  of 


more  severe  attacks  by  diseases  and 
insects,  but  a  result  of  the  market's 
revolt.  People  want  clean  fruit  and 
dealers  who  cater  to  them  discrimi- 
nate against  unclean  fruit.  The  mar- 
ket will  take  care  of  indifference,  but 
enlightenment  is  the  only  cure  for 
those  who  are  willing  and  unable  to 
produce  good  fruit. 

Sterilizing-  Seedbeds 
QAMPING  off  probably  gives  more 
trouble  than  any  other  seedbed 
disease.  Prevention  is  the  best  meth- 
od of  control.  If  the  old  seedbeds  are 
affected  with  the  trouble,  the  beds 
should  be  made  on  new  land.  If  new 
land  is  not  available  the  soil  of  the 
old  beds  must  be  sterilized.  The  for- 
malin method  is  perhaps  the  most 
practicable  for  the  average  grower. 

After  the  seedbeds  are  prepared 
for  sowing  they  are  drenched  with 
formalin  solution  of  the  strength,  1 
part  formalin  to  50  parts  water,  and 
applied  at  the  rate  of  2  quarts  to  1 
square  foot  of  seedbed  surface.  The 
beds  are  then  covered  for  24  hours 
with  sacks  or  canvas.  After  this  the 
bed  is  aired  and  worked  to  facilitate 
the  evaporation  of  the  formalin. 
About  ten  days  or  two  weeks  will  be 
required  for  the  formalin  to  evapo- 
rate sufficiently  so  that  the  seed  may 
be  sown  in  the  treated  soil. 

Steam  sterilization  by  the  inverted 
pan  method  is  more  efficient  because 
it  kills  the  nematode  that  causes 
root-knot,  all  kinds  of  weeds,  and  the 
beds  can  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
soil  has  cooled. 

An  application  of  bordeaux  mix- 
ture or  a'mmoniacal  solution  of  cop- 
per carbonate  heavy  enough  to  cover 
the  soil  surface  will  also  help  to  re- 
tard the  spread  of  the  damping  off 
fungus. 

Powder  Better  Than  Paste 

POWDERED  lead  arsenate  is  bet- 
ter than  lead  arsenate  paste  for 
an  insecticide,  in  nearly  all  cases. 
The  powder  is  more  uniform  and 
keeps  better  than  the  paste.  The 
paste  dries  after  it  has  been  on  hand 
a  while  and  for  that  reason  its 
strength  cannot  be  accurately  known 
to  the  user. 

The  powder  can  be  used  either  as 
a  spray  or  as  a  dust.  The  paste  can 
be  used  as  a  spray  only.  Since  sprays 
are  not  recommended  for  all  biting 
insects  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  the 
arsenate  which  can  be  used  for  both 
spraying  and  dusting. 


Selection  Helps  Cotton  Yields 


AT  THE  North  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station  farm  last  year  a 
test  was  made  of  fifty-two  strains 
that  had  previously  been  secured 
from  Culpepper's  Improved  variety 
of  cotton.  The  yield  of  seed  cotton 
from  these  different  strains  ranged 
from  777  pounds  to  2,209  pounds  per 
acre,  the  average  yield  for  the  entire 
lot  being  1,454  pounds  per  acre. 
Seed  from  the  general  crop  tested  in 
a  separate  field  and  fertilized  and 
cultivated  in  the  same  way,  but  on 
somewhat  better  soil,  produced  an 
average  yield  of  1,050  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  per  acre. 

While  the  conditions  of  these  two 
sets  of  plats  are  not  absolutely  com- 
parable, the  data  certainly  have  value 
in  indicating  the  value  of  proper  se- 
lection of  seed  cotton.  There  is  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  agrono- 
my division  of  the  department  and 
station  but  that  work  expended  in- 
telligently in  the  proper  selection  of 
seed  of  cotton  for  planting  purposes, 
as  well  as  of  most  other  crops,  will 
pay  handsomely  for  the  time  put  into 
the  work. 

So  thoroly  is  the  division  of 
agronomy  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  line  of  work  that  co- 
operative experiments,  not  only  with 
cotton  but  with  other  crops,  have 
been  taken  up  during  the  year  with 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  It  is  hoped  that  thru  these  ex- 
periments a  stimulus  to  the  commu- 


nity breeding  of  better  crops  by 
proper  methods  will  be  brought  about 
so  that  in  a  few  years,  at  most,  each 
community  will  have  strains  of  the 
different  crops  that  are  particularly 
adapted  to  their  local  conditions.  It 
has  been  felt  for  many  years  that  in 
order  for  our  people  to  have  the  best 
yielding  crops  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  different  communities  to  se- 
lect out  the  best  varieties  suited  to 
their  local  conditions  and  further 
purify  and  improve  these  varieties. 

Feeding  Hogs  or  Lice? 

IT  HAS  been  estimated  that  a  150- 
pound  hog  has  92,000  drops  of 
blood.  If  the  hog  is  supporting  1,000 
lice  and  each  louse  takes  one  drop 
of  blood  per  day,  what  per  cent  of 
the  hog's  blood  will  be  lost  daily, 
and  who  will  pay  the  bill? 

Using  a  coai-tar  solution  (1  per 
cent)  as  a  dip  or  a  spray,  is  recom- 
mended for  treatment,  but  there 
are  other  mixtures  equally  ef- 
fective. These  are:  1,  equal  parts 
kerosene  and  machine  oil  mixed  to- 
gether and  applied  with  an  oil  can, 
brush  or  swab;  2,  crude  oil  (thinned 
with  kerosene  if  too  thick)  applied 
with  a  brush  or  as  a  spray.  Crude 
oil  applied  to  the  backs  of  the  hogs 
slowly  works  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  hog's  body,  but  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ears  and  both  flanks. 
Spray  the  beds  and  pens  with  a  coal- 
tar  solution. 
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Making  Vegetables  Pay  Our  Way 

How  My  Brother,  Two  Sisters  and  I  Are  Getting  the  Money  for  College 


THOUSANDS  of  boys  and  girls  would  like  to  go 
to  college,  but  they  feel  they  cannot  do  so 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  They  know  that  it 
requires  at  least  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  pay 
their  college  bills.  In  this  article  I  am  going  to 
show  how  it  is  possible  to  pay  one's  way  thru  col- 
lege by  family  cooperation.  I  will  do  this  by  tell- 
ing how  my  sister  and  myself  earned  our  .way  thru 
college,  and  how  my  younger  sister  and  brother  are 
working  their  way  thru  the  university. 

When  I  was  6  years  old  my  father  invested  his 
money  in  a  large  farm  in  northern  Ohio.  At  that 
time  we  lived  in  a  small  city  in  central  Indiana. 
When  school  was  out  in  the  spring  my  mother  took 
her  four  small  children  to  the  farm, 
and  there  we  spent  our  summer  va- 
cation. We  had  heaps  of  fun  on  the 
big  farm,  and  ever  since  that  we 
spent  our  vacations  on  the  farm. 

We  reserved  a  large  garden  and 
there  we  grew  an  abundance  of 
vegetables.  One  summer  we  had  more 
vegetables  than  we  could  use.  One 
of  the  hotels  in  the  nearby  village 
wanted  some  tomatoes,  so  one  even- 
ing my  older  sister  sold  them  a  pecK. 
My  mother  gave  her  the  money.  I 
wanted  some  spending  money,  so  I 
coaxed  my  mother  to  let  me  try  to 
sell  some  of  our  surplus  truck.  She 
thought  it  could  do  no  harm  to  let  me 
try.  so  she  agreed  to  help  me  get  a 
load  ready.  So  the  next  morning  we 
hitched  up  the  "old  plug,"  Flora, 
to  an  old  buggy  and  with  my  little 
sister,  Katharina,  for  my  driver  I 
started  to  the  little  town  of  Edon, 
only  a  mile  away.  Edon  has  only  six 
hundred  people  and  nearly  every  one 
has  a  fine  garden  in  his  back  yard. 
So  in  a  year  of  plenty  such  as  that 
was  (1904),  the  farmers  thought  that 
it  was  worse  than  useless  to  try  to 
sell  vegetables  in  that  little  town. 
At  that  time  I  was  only  9  years  old, 
and  our  renters  thought  it  was  quite  a  joke  to  see 
me  starting  out  to  sell  vegetables  to  those  who  had 
gardens.  But  the  joke  was  on  them,  for  I  could  not 
be  discouraged  and  in  a  short  time  returned  having 
sold  everything  but  a  couple  of  heads  of  cabbage. 
I  had  sold  $1.07  worth  of  truck!  I  think  the  proud- 
est moment  of  my  life  was  when  I  showed  my  moth- 
er the  money,  and  told  her  what  I  had  done.  I 
wanted  to  get  up  another  load  and  go  back  that 
afternoon,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  was 
convinced  that  I  had  done  enough  for  one  day. 
Anyway  I  had  found  a  way  to  earn  my  spending 
money.  I  made  quite  a  number  of  trips  that  sum- 
mer and  in  the  fall  I  had  $25  in  the  bank.  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  our  vegetable  busi- 
ness. 

The  next  year  I  entered  the  high 
school.  My  sister,  then  a  senior  in 
high  school,  was  thinking  of  going 
to  college.  My  father  being  a  poor 
man,  was  figuring  out  a  way  to  send 
his  four  children  to  college.  We 
were  interested  in  the  growing  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  so  he  suggested 
that  we  might  help  ourselves  thru 
college  by  growing  truck.  If  we 
arorked  hard  each  summer  we  might 
hope  to  earn  enough  to  send  one  of 
us  to  college  for  the  winter.  We  were 
all  so  anxious  to  go  to  college  that 
we  agreed  immediately.  My  father 
took  a  week  off  in  the  spring  to 
superintend  the  planting,  and  about 
the  middle  of  May,  when  school  was 
out,  my  mother  took  us  to  the  farm 
and  there  we  hoed,  cultivated  and 
harvested  the  crops.  At  first,  when 
we  were  all  small,  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  do  all  the  work.  My  sister 
Florence,  the  oldest,  was  only  16;  my 
younger  sister  was  9,  my  brother 
only  7,  while  I  was  only  a  kid  of 
12  years.  At  that  time  we  hired  a . 
man  to  do  the  cultivating,  but  we  did 
all  the  hoeing,  weeding,  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  the  vegetables. 

We  commenced  in  earnest  with  about  four  acres 
of  vegetables,  including  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  toma- 
toes, sweet  corn,  cucumbers,  squash  and  melons. 
Our  biggest  crop  was  cucumbers  for  pickling. 
Working  together  in  this  way  we  cleared  from 
four  to  five  hundred  dollars  each  year.  This  kept 
my  older  sister  in  college  until  she  graduated, 
and  then  paid  my  college  expenses  for  four  years. 
The  work  kept  us  out  of  mischief  and  furnished 
as  with  a  vacation  in  the  country.  We  had  fine 
things  to  eat  and,  during  most  of  the  summer,  had 
time  to  play. 


By  Donald  K.  Tressler 

We  really  utilized  waste  land,  for  my  father 
planted  a  large  orchard  and  we  grew  our  crops 
of  vegetables  between  the  rows  of  trees.  Today 
it  is  evident  that  the  cultivation  of  that  orchard 
was  the  best  possible  way  to  care  for  the  young 
trees;  for  we  cultivated  only  half  of  the  orchard 
and  that  part  of  the  orchard  that  we  did  cultivate 
is,  today,  two  or  three  years  ahead  of  the  part 
which  was  not  cultivated.  (Hay  was  grown  on 
the  other  part.) 

Of  course,  we  did  not  confine  our  marketing  to 


Our  First  Land  Was  in  a  Young  Orchard  and  Proved  the  Value  of  Cultivat 
ing  a  Growing  Orchard,  as  Well  as  Paid  Us  a  Good  Profit 


the  little  town  of  Edon.  Montpelier,  a  town  of 
4,000  inhabitants,  was  eight  miles  away  and  when 
we  had  a  surplus  we  drove  there  to  market  it.  As 
our  business  grew  we  marketed  regularly  in  Mont- 
pelier. Each  year  we  tried  several  new  crops 
and  in  this  way  we  determined  what  crops  might 
be  grown  with  profit.  Our  biggest  find  was 
strawberries.  We  tried  1,000  plants  and  sold 
$125  worth  of  berries  from  the  patch  the  first 
year.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $625  an  acre. 
That  convinced  us  that  there  was  money  in  fruit. 
So  we  planted  grapes,  currants,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, etc.  But  we  found  that  the  biggest  profit 
was  in  strawberries. 


At  First  Our  Highest  Crop  Was  Cucumbers  for  Pickling 

The  year  I  entered  college,  my  father  retired 
and  purchased  another  big  farm  near  Montpelier. 
He  moved  there  and  superintended  his  farms,  and 
the  fruit  and  truck  business.  We  could  then  grow 
a  great  deal  more  truck,  for  we  had  some  one  to 
look  after  the  truck  in  the  early  spring  and  some 
one  to  help  us  during  the  rush  season.  I  was 
nearly  16  then,  and  was  able  to  sell  a  great  deal 
more  than  when  I  was  younger.  So  we  doubled 
our  business  and  began  to  sell  nearly  $1,000  worth 
of  small  fruit  and  vegetables  each  year.  Our  col- 
lege courses  were  then  assured. 

In  1914  we  sold  about  $1,200  worth  of  truck,  and 
last  year  our  sales  totaled  $1,400.    This  year  we 


expect  to  reach  the  $2,000  mark.  A  9-year-old 
schoolboy's  dream  of  earning  his  spending  money 
has  furnished  the  means  to  put  two  thru  college. 
A  third  is  a  junior  in  Ohio  State  and  the  youngest 
enters  the  university  next  fall.  And  now  it  is 
outgrowing  this  stage,  it  is  really  becoming  a 
big  business,  which  will  furnish  a  handsome  in- 
come for  any  one. 

Last  year  four  of  us  looked  after  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  big  business.  To  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  we  manage  the  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  the  crops,  let  me  tell  you  about  our  last  year's 
strawberry  crop.  During  the  rush  season  we  picked 
twenty  bushels  of  berries  a  day.  My  younger  sister 
(17)  managed  the  pickers  and  packed 
the  berries.  My  younger  brother 
helped  with  the  marketing  and  as- 
sisted his  sister.  My  father  directed 
the  cultivation  and  hoeing  of  the 
other  crops  while  I  marketed  the 
berries.  We  sold  all  the  berries  the 
same  day  that  they  were  picked. 
That  insured  our  customers  getting 
fresh  berries,  but  also  meant  that  we 
had  orders  enough  to  take  all  the 
berries. 

We  now  sell  most  of  our  vegetables 
and  small  fruit  in  Montpelier.  But 
we  usually  make  a  weekly  trip  to 
Bryan  (a  town  of  4,000,  twelve  miles 
distant).  This  keeps  us  in  touch  with 
another  market  and  gives  us  a  place 
in  which  to  sell  our  surplus.  When 
we  have  large  crops  we  make  several 
trips  to  Bryan  each  week.  I  think 
that  we  could  easily  sell  $5,000  worth 
of  vegetables  and  small  fruit  in  these 
two  towns  yearly,  if  we  had  it  to  sell. 
We  retail  most  of  our  truck,  hut  we 
also  supply  the  best  grocer  in  Mont- 
pelier with  most  of  his  fruit  and 
vegetables.  If  we  have  a  surplus  we 
often  sell  to  the  other  grocers.  We 
find  that  retail  trade  pays  better  than 
Wholesale  trade.  The  amounts  of  our 
sales  show  that  it  is  possible  to  build  up  an  enormous 
retail  trade  in  a  small  town.  We  have  our  customers 
which  we  supply  regularly  with  everything  in  the 
way  of  fruit  and  vegetables  that  they  use  on  their 
tables.  People  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  are 
trying  to  furnish  them  with  fresh  vegetables  in  sea- 
son. Year  by  year  our  trade  has  grown  until  now 
our  customers  are  our  best  friends.  They  even  take 
our  word  as  to  the  quality  of  our  goods.  I  think 
that  nearly  every  vegetable  grower  will  agree  that 
muskmelons  are  very  uncertain  as  to  quality.  Our 
customers  invariably  ask  us  to  pick  out  "a  quarter's 
worth  of  our  best  cantaloupes."  This  merely  shows 
how  a  trade  may  be  built  up  by  fair  dealing. 

Our  sales  average  about  as  fol- 
lows: Radishes,  $25;  lettuce,  $25; 
strawberries,  $600;  peas,  $50;  rasp- 
berries, $50;  blackberries,  $25;  toma- 
toes, $75;  cabbage,  $50;  cucumbers, 
$125;  beets,  $25;  squash,  $50;  musk- 
melons, $150;  watermelons,  $25;  po- 
tatoes, $50;  sweet  corn,  $50;  total, 
$1,375. 

It  is  evident  that,  even  tho  our 
markets  are  small,  by  growing  a 
large  variety  of  vegetables  our  total 
sales  mount  up  to  quite  a  respectable 
figure.  We  expect  $300  an  acre 
(gross  receipts)  from  our  straw- 
berries, $200  an  acre  from  our  cu- 
cumbers, $100  an  acre  from  our 
muskmelons  and  $50  an  acre  from 
our  sweet  corn. 

We  now  have  about  ten  acres  in 
small  fruit  and  truck.  We  hire  one 
hand  but  do  practically  all  the  rest  of 
the  work  ourselves.  Our  gross  re- 
ceipts average  $1,375.  When  we  sub- 
tract cost  of  picking  berries,  cost  of 
boxes,  crates,  plants,  seeds,  fertilizer 
and  help,  which  amounts  to  about 
$300,  we  have  left  $1,075.  This  is  for 
the  rent  of  the  land,  our  wages  and 
the  care  of  three  horses.  Since  the 
land  used  is  practically  waste  land,  being  orchard 
land,  it  could  only  be  rented  at  a  low  rate.  Pretty 
good  wages  for  three  students  for  a  summer  va- 
cation ! 

If  it  is  possible  for  city  boys  and  girls  to  work 
their  way  thru  college  in  this  manner,  why  would 
if  not  be  easier  for  country  boys  and  girls?  They 
are,  or  should  be,  more  familiar  with  gardening 
and  have  better  opportunities  to  look  atter  tne 

out  of  life. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


The  Beginning 

THE  problems  in  the  marketing 
of  the  vast  amount  of  perish- 
able food  products  begin,  as 
do  most  marketing  problems,  with 
production.  The  variety  of  the  fruit 
or  vegetable  grown  and  the  amount 
of  this  variety  available,  often  are 
important  factors  in  shaping  market 
demand  and  prices.  The  quality  of 
the  product,  as  influenced  by  choice 
of  soils,  fertilizers,  and  cultural 
methods,  is  another  Important  con- 
sideration affecting  marketing  suc- 
cess. 

Since  the  growing  of  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  on  a  rela- 
tively small-scale  basis,  while  the 
large  aggregate  demands  of  the  great 
market  centers  have  brought  about 
the  existence  of  dealers  who  handle 
such  produce  only  in  large  lots,  the 
questions  of  production  which  later 
influence  marketing  can  be  dealt 
with  satisfactorily  in  most  cases  only 
on  a  community  basis.  This  fact 
and  the  recognition  that  many  other 
problems  could  be  met  satisfactor- 
ily only  by  cooperating  groups  of 
producers,  has  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations in  many  sections  devoted 
more  or  less  extensively  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  perishable  crops. 

Pick  and  Pack  Carefully 


Marketing  Factors 

Especially  as  Affects  Perishables 


MANY  perplexities  concerned 
with  distribution  face  the 
growers  of  perishables.  Per- 
haps the  most  serious  losses  en- 
countered are  traceable  to  improper 
handling  after  the  fruits  or  vegeta- 
bles are  ready  to  harvest  for  market. 
By  faulty  picking  alone  thousands 
of  dollars  are  lost  annually  in  nearly  every  com- 
munity producing  perishables  for  the  market.  The 
employment  of  careless,  unskilled  laborers,  or  the 
payment  of  harvesters  on  the  basis  of  amount 
picked,  often  is  a  contributing  factor.  The  prod- 
ucts are  handled  roughly  and  the  outer  covering  of 
many  individual  specimens  is  broken  or  bruised, 
making  for  ease  of  decay  on  the  way  to  market. 

Careful  grading  of  the  harvested  products  is 
essential  if  they  are  to  make  a  good  appearance  on 
the  markets  and  are  to  secure  a  reasonable  price. 
By  failure  properly  to  grade — that  is,  to  cull  out  all 
bruised,  diseased,  and  inferior  products  and  to  as- 
semble the  remainder  according  to  size  and  quality 
— many  producers  add  still  further  to  the  difficulty 
of  marketing  their  commodities  profitably,  and  in 
many  cases  bring  about  serious  losses. 

Packing  is  usually  the  final  step  to  be  taken  by 
the  producer  in  preparation  for  shipment,  and  here 
also  producers  of  perishables  in  many  instances 
incur  needless  losses  by  their  failure  to  perform 
the  necessary  action  with  proper  care.  Faulty  pack- 
ing may  cause  losses  by  permitting  the  fruits  or 
vegetables  to  spill  out  of  the  containers  or  become 
damaged,  or  by  producing  such  an  unattractive 
appearance  in  the  market  that  a  good  price  cannot 
be  obtained.  Not  the  least  of  the  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  packing  of  perishables  is  selection 
of  containers  of  the  proper  type  and  dimensions 
which  will  give  adequate  protection  and  a  desirable 
appearance  to  the  commodities,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  not  be  too  costly. 

Standardization  Boosts  Profits 

THE  advantages  to  be  gained  from  standard- 
ized handling,  grading  and  packing  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  are  shown  strik- 
ingly by  results  obtained  in  the  California  citrus 
industry.  Large  losses  took  place  on  almost  every 
shipment  to  Eastern  markets  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  industry,  when  practically  all  activities  were 
on  ar.  individualistic  basis.  Many  such  losses  were 
due  to  transportation  defects,  but  it  became  recog- 
nized that  an  appreciable  part  of  the  trouble  arose 
from  the  failure  to  grade  and  pack  the  fruit  prop- 
erly. Cooperative  organizations  arose  and  carried 
on  this  grading  and  packing  work  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Losses  were  materially  reduced,  but  not 
to  the  point  felt  to  be  desirable.  Investigations 
be.f^un  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shortly 
after  1900  disclosed  the  fact  that  careless  picking 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  remaining  losses. 
Picking,  as  well  as  grading  and  packing,  was  then 
standardized  practically  thruout  the  industry  and 
losses  were  brought  down  to  a  very  satisfactory 
minimum. 

Recent  investigations  by  the-  Office  of  Markets 
and  Rural  Organization  of  the  cantaloupe-growing 
industry  have  shown  the  need  for  standardization 
In  the  handling  of  this  product  also.  Losses  were 
found  to  occur  from  the  failure  carefully  to  select 
the  melons  for  size  and  quality,  from  packing  them 
loosely  and  unattractively  in  crates,  and  from  the 


Tin-  Day  of  the  Dishonest  Measure  or  Container  Is  Now  Past,  at  l.eiiwt.  So 
Far  lift  Concerns  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Sold  for  Interstate  Shipment.  Rlfc- 
Id  Rules  ReKardiiiK  Dimensions  and  Capacities  for  Such  Baskets  Have  Hern 
Made  liy  the  Federal  Department  of  \ trienlture  and  Severe  Punishment 
for  Violation  of  These  Rules  la  Provided.  The  Rule  of  the  Day  Is  Now  to 
See  That  a  Purchaser  Gets  Both  the  Quantity  and  the  Quality  for  Which 
He  Paya 


use  of  containers  of  haphazard  sizes  and  shapes. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that  producers  of 
cantaloupes  who  took  extreme  care  in  handling, 
grading  and  packing  had  practically  no  losses  and 
found  a  ready  sale  for  their  product.  Studies  in 
the  marketing  of  berries,  peaches,  and  other  per- 
ishable products  have  emphasized  further  the  gen- 
eral need  for  standardization  and  the  desirable 
results  which  flow  from  its  adoption  to  even  a  lim- 
ited extent. 


Standards  for  Baskets 

STANDARDS  for  Climax  baskets 
for  grapes,  other  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  other  types  of 
baskets  and  containers  used  for 
small  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables 
in  interstate  commerce  have  been 
fixed  by  a  law  which  becomes  ef- 
fective November  1,  1917.  The  effect 
of  the  act  will  be  to  require  the  use 
of  these  standard  containers  in  man- 
Uiacturing,  sale  or  shipment  for  all 
interstate  commerce,  whether  the 
containers  are  filled  or  unfilled. 

A  large  part  of  the  traffic  in  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  this  country  enters 
interstate  commerce.  The  law  re- 
lates only  fo  the  containers  and  will 
not  affect  local  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  heaped  measure  or  other 
method  of  filling.  A  special  exemp- 
tion from  the  operations  of  the  law 
is  made  for  all  containers  manu- 
factured, sold  or  shipped,  when  in- 
tended for  export  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, md  when  such  containers  ac- 
cord with  the  specifications  of  the 
foreign  purchasers,  or  comply  with 
the  law  of  the  country  to  which  the 
shipment  is  designed. 

Standards  of  three  capacities  are 
fixed  for  Climax  baskets — 2,  4  and  12 
quarts,  dry  measure.  These  contain- 
ers, often  known  as  "grape  baskets," 
have  relatively  narrow,  flat  bottoms, 
rounded  at  each  end,  and  thin  sides 
flaring  slightly  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar. The  handle  is  hooped  over  the 
middle  from  side  to  side.  In  addi- 
tion to  fixing  the  capacities  of  these 
standard  baskets  of  this  type,  the 
law  also  prescribes  their  dimensions. 

The  other  standards  are  for  "bas- 
kets or  other  containers  for  small 
fruits,  berries  and  vegetables."  They 
are  to  have  capacities  of  only  one- 
pint,  1  quart  or  multiples  of  1  quart, 
Such  containers  may  be  of  any  shape, 
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Advantages  of  Carlots 

SSUMING  that  the  producer  of  perishable 
fruits  or  vegetables  has  solved  the  dominant 
problem  of  all  in  marketing,  and  one  which 
must  be  treated  separately — the  finding  of  a  mar- 
ket— he  will  need,  after  the  preparation  of  his  pro- 
ducts, to  take  up  the  problems  relating  to  trans- 
portation. Here  he  will  meet  important  limitations 
of  small-scale  operations,  for  he  will  find  the  se- 
curing of  the  necessary  rolling  stock,  refrigerator 
cars,  speedy  shipment,  and  advantageous  rates  to 
be,  in  general,  the  more  difficult  in  proportion  as 
his  shipments  are  less  than  carlots.  The  latter 
are  the  usual  freight  units,  and  to  obtain  facilities 
for  smaller  shipments  is,  in  most  cases,  difficult 
and  always  relatively  expensive.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  the  distance  involved  is  more  than  500 
or  600  miles,  the  physical  limitations  surrounding 
the  transportation  of  less  than  carload  shipments 
of  any  kind  make  it  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
transport  any  highly  perishable  commodity  in  less 
than  carload  lots.  While  some  producers  have 
made  a  success  up  to  such  distances  of  individual, 
parcel-post,  express,  and  freight  shipments,  for  the 
most  part  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  marketing 
perishables  with  other  than  relatively  short  hauls 
have  compelled  growers  either  to  sell  to  local  buy- 
ers who  assemble  large  quantities,  or  to  join  co- 
operative associations  of  producers  who  assemble 
and  ship  on  their  own  account. 

The  character  of  the  physical  equipment  of  the 
railroads  and  their  services  largely  affects  the  suc- 
cess of  the  truck  and  fruit  growers  far  from  mar- 
ket. Shipments  of  perishables  usually  are  made 
merely  under  ventilation  in  cool  weather,  but  in 
warm  weather  refrigerator  cars,  carefully  iced, 
must  be  employed.  The  age,  type  and  condition 
of  these  cars  greatly  affect  their  efficiency.  Even 
the  best  of  them  must  be  packed  in  a  certain  man- 
ner and  not  above  a  certain  height  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  their  perishable  contents.  Failure 
to  refill  ice  bunkers  at  proper  intervals,  delays,  or 
rough  switching  may  cause  losses  in  transit,  even 
to  well-packed  perishables.  The  shipper  himself 
may  contribute  to  losses  in  transit  by  ordering  too 
frequent  changes  of  destination  or  diversions  while 
the  car  is  on  its  way,  thus  causing  delays  in  reach- 
ing the  ultimate  market.  In  general,  the  individual 
grower  is  not  able  to  ship  in  unmixed  carlots.  It 
is  only  by  pooling  the  product  of  several  growers 
that  such  shipments  can  be  made.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  cooperation. 


half  pint,  1 
dry  measure 

so  long  as  their  capacities  accurately  accord  with 
the  standard  requirements. 

The  examination  and  test  of  containers  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  are  made  duties  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  is  em- 
powered to  establish  and  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  allowing  such  reasonable  allowances 
and  tolerances  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Penalties  are  provided  by  the  act  for  the  manu- 
facture for  shipment,  sale  for  shipment,  or  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce  of  Climax  baskets, 
baskets  and  containers  for  small  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  not  in  accord  with  the  standards.  It  is 
provided,  however — 

"That  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  when  he  can  establish  a  guar- 
antee signed  by  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  job- 
ber, or  other  party  residing  with  the  United  States 
from  whom  such  Climax  baskets,  baskets  or  other 
containers,  as  defined  in  this  act,  were  purchased, 
to  the  effect  that  said  Climax  baskets,  baskets  or 
other  containers  are  correct  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act.  Said  guarantee,  to  afford  protection,  shall 
contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  or 
parties  making  the  sale  of  Climax  baskets,  baskets 
or  other  containers  to  such  dealer,  and  in  such 
case  such  party  or  parties  shall  be  amenable  to  the 
prosecutions,  fines  and  other  penalties  which  would 
attach  in  due  course  to  the  dealer  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act." 
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Sell  During  Gluts 


iHE  losses  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  not  due  solely  to  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions of  marketing — handling  at  producing 
points,  on  cars,  and  at  the  market.  The  intangible 
machinery  of  supply  and  demand  causes  the  heav- 
iest losses,  bringing  about  violent  price  fluctuations 
and  producing  gluts  during  which  carload  after 
carload  of  products,  held  until  spoiled,  must  be 
thrown  away  at  a  dead  loss. 

The  term  "glut"  may  be  defined  as  any  supply 
of  a  perishable  commodity  on  a  market  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  at  a  price  which  will 
pay  the  bare  cost  of  production  and  marketing. 
With  high-priced  winter-grown  vegetables,  a  glut 
may  occur  when  a  relatively  small  supply  is  in 
the  market.  The  more  usual  glut,  however,  is  that 
which  physically  swamps  the  market  at  the  height 
of  the  producing  season.  Such  gluts  as  the  latter 
may  be  of  either  of  two  types,  caused  in  the  one 
case  by  overproduction,  and  in  the  other  by  under 
distribution.  In  the  former  case,  tremendous  crops 
actually  create  a  supply  which  the  demand  of  all 
existing  markets  in  reach  cannot  absorb;  in  the 
latter,  an  excessive  supply  is  dumped  in  a  single 
market  or  group  of  markets,  while  other  market 
points  to  which  the  produce  might  have  been  sent 
are  insufficiently  provided. 

Whether  anything  can  be  done  to  better  glutted 
Continued  on  Page  1005 
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BRIEF  ITEMS  FOR  BUSY  FOLKS 

But  None  the  Less  Important  or  Interesting  Because  of  Their  Shortness 


Missouri  Farm  Incomes 

MANY  comments  have  been  made  on  the  in- 
come received  by  farmers.  The  Missouri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  made 
studies  in  several  regions  to  ascertain  just  what  the 
actual  condition  is.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  farms 
studied  made  a  labor  income  of  less  than  $300. 
This  means  that  after  5  per  cent  interest  on  in- 
vestment has  been  allowed  and  all  operating  ex- 
penses except  family  living  deducted,  the  farmer  in 
this  group  received  for  his  work  a  house  to  live 
in,  $163  worth  of  products  from  the  farm,  and  $20 
a  month  in  cash  for  his  time.  This  includes  the 
56  per  cent  of  men  receiving  less  than  $25  a  month 
for  their  time.  The  average  farmer  of  all  farms 
studied  received  $422  for  a  year's  work  in  addition 
to  a  house  to  live  in  and  $163  worth  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. These  figures  seem  to  be  very  low.  The  rea- 
son for  that  is  that  many  farmers  or  their  wives 
make  a  large  portion  of  their  living  on  the  farm. 
In  addition  to  what  they  get  on  the  farm  they  often 
live  on  interest  on  their  investment,  so  while  ap- 
parently making  money  yet  actually  it  is  their 
money  that  is  earning  its  5  per  cent,  and  the  op- 
erator is  getting  very  little  for  his  time. 

When  56  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  getting  less 
than  $300  a  year  for  their  time  in  addition  to  a 
house  to  live  in  and  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  vege- 
tables to  the  amount  of  $163,  it  is  time  to  study  the 
business  a  little  and  see  how  this  condition  can  be 
remedied.  The  study  indicates  that  this  lack  of 
success  is  due  to  three  or  four  very  definite 
causes.  The  first  and  most  important  is  that  the 
farmer  does  not  have  a  large  enough  business  to 
use  his  time  properly.  If  he  does  not  have  enough 
acres  he  should  buy  or  rent  more.  If  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do  this  at  home  he  should  go  where  this 
can  be  done. 

If  he  is  not  farming  his  land,  he  should  imme- 
diately adopt  a  system  that  will  give  him  work 
enough. 

He  may  have  his  capital  concentrated  too  much 
or  spread  out  over  too  much  area. 

His  trouble  may  be  in  either  low 
crop  yields  or  poor  quality  of  live- 
stock. His  livestock  ought  to  re- 
turn him  at  least  $130  for  every 
$100  worth  of  feed  used,  and  his 
crop  yields  should  be  average  for 
the  region,  or  above. 

After  these  factors  are  looked 
after,  there  can  be  only  about  one 
thing  additional  that  may  be  at 
fault.  This  next  thing  is  that  he 
should  have  more  than  one  source 
of  income  to  depend  on,  so  that  his 
risk  will  be  less.  These  changes 
can  be  brought  about  without  any 
radical  reorganization  in  most  cases, 
simply  requiring  a  little  spreading 
out  here  or  drawing  in  there,  a  lit- 
tle improvement  along  certain  lines, 
or  perhaps  the  addition  of  another 
enterprise  to  the  business.  Study- 
ing the  business  with  these  sugges- 
tions in  mind  will  often  reveal  the 
weak  spots. 

Country  Road  Growth 


mileage  of  surfaced  roads  has  been  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  16,000  miles  a  year,  and  in  1915 
approximately  one-half  of  this  increase  was  made 
under  the  supervision  of  State  highway  depart- 
ments. In  addition,  these  departments  supervised 
the  maintenance  of  nearly  52,000  miles  of  main  and 
trunk-line  roads. 

The  increase  in  expenditures  for  road  and  bridge 
work  in  the  United  States  has  been  from  approxi- 
mately $80,000,000  per  year  in  1904  to  about  $282,- 
000,000  in  1915,  an  increase  of  more  than  250  per 
cent.  The  expenditure  of  State  funds  during  this 
same  period  increased  from  about  $2,550,000  to 
more  than  $53,000,000.  In  addition,  more  than  $27,- 
000,000  of  local  funds  was  spent  under  State  super- 
vision in  1915,  bringing  the  total  road  and  bridge 
expenditures  managed  by  the  States  to  $80,514,699. 
This  amount  is  greater  than  the  total  expenditures 
for  roads  and  bridges  from  all  sources  in  1904. 

An  increase  in  the  use  of  better  and  more  ex- 
pensive types  of  roads  also  is  shown  by  the  recently 
compiled  statistics.  This  development  has  been 
due,  in  large  part,  to  the  great  increase  in  auto- 
mobile traffic.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
approximately  two  and  one-half  million  automo- 
biles in  use  on  the  roads  of  the  country,  or  one  car 
for  every  mile  of  road.  This  present  motor  traffic 
is  in  excess  of  traffic  of  all  sorts  12  years  ago. 

The  cash  road  and  bridge  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  averaged  only  $28  per  mile  of  rural 
roads  in  1904.  In  1915  this  average  had  grown 
to  $109  per  mile.  New  Jersey  led  all  other  States, 
both  in  1904  and  in  1915,  with  $221  and  $475  per 
mile,  respectively.  Nevada  made  the  least  expendi- 
ture in  both  years — $3.72  per  mile  in  1904  and  $17 
per  mile  in  1915. 

Farming  Is  the  Foundation 

THAT  every  banker  and  merchant  would  find 
it  profitable,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  spend 
time  as  well  as  money  to  develop  the  busi- 
ness Of  farming  it.  his  territory  is  the  conclusion  of 
a  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  agricultural  devel- 


RAPID  increase  in  total  expendi- 
tures for  roads  and  bridges, 
growth  of  building  and  main- 
tenance activities  under  State  super- 
vision, and  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  the  propor- 
tion of  contributions  in 
the  form  of  statute  la- 
bor mark  the  develop- 
ment of  highway  work 
in  .the  United  States 
during  the  past  12 
years.  These  facts  are 
brought  out  by  statis- 
tics for  the  calendar 
year  1915,  recently 
compiled  by  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads  and 
Rural  Engineering  of 
the  department. 

The  total  length  of 
public  roads  in  the 
United  States  outside 
the  limits  of  incorpor- 
ated towns  and  cities 
was  about  2,452,000 
mil'--,  on  January  1, 
1916.  Of  this,  about 
277,000  miles,  or  11.3 
per  cent,  were  Im- 
proved with  some  form 
of     surfacing.  The 


Permanence  and  Proof  Against  Destruction  by  Fire  Are  Two  Prime  Requi- 
Hltes  (or  Farm  HuildiUKs  and  Improvement!*  of  All  Kinds  in  This  Day  and 
Age.  When  Their  Total  Coat  Is  Divided  by  Their  Years  of  I/ife  the  Annual 
Coat  Is  Found  to  Be  Cheaper  Than  for  Leaf*  Durable  Improvements  nnd 
Buildings 


opment  which  has  been  made  along  one  of  the  lead- 
ing railroad  lines  of  the'Middle  West  and  West. 

Here  are  the  reasons  which  he  gives  for  forming 
this  opinion: 

1 —  When  farming  is  prosperous  all  other  lines 
of  business  prosper. 

2 —  When  farming  is  unprofitable  all  business  is 
cramped. 

3 —  By  increasing  the  profits  of  farming,  bank  de- 
posits and  loans  increase. 

4 —  By  increasing  the  profits  of  farming,  the  sales 
and  profits  of  every  other  line  of  business  are  in- 
creased. 

5 —  There  is  not  a  single  county  in  the  United 
States  where  farmers  could  not  double  their  prof- 
its by  better  farming  and  better  business  and  mar- 
keting methods,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
cooperation  of  all  business  interests,  and  especially 
the  bankers. 

6—  The  greatest  efficiency  in  farming  is  found 
where  business  men  cooperate  actively  with  the 
farmers. 

7 —  Livestock  and  all  its  byproducts  assure  a  cash 
market  right  at  home,  which  in  many  instances  is 
more  profitabVe  than  the  open  market. 

8 —  Cooperation  is  the  keynote  of  modern  farming. 
It  is  the  golden  rule  in  action. 

To  Get  Cheap  Insurance 

FEW  now  doubt  the  value  of  insurance  if  the 
cost  can  be  kept  low  enough  to  keep  it  from 
being  too  great  a  burden.  Of  course,  for  every 
dollar's  worth  of  property  destroyed  some  one  must 
pay.  Insurance  simply  distributes  this  loss  so  that 
it  doesn't  fall  so  heavily  on  the  man  who  happens 
to  be  unfortunate.  The  efficient  company  will  give 
the  greatest  possible  protection  for  the  least  pos- 
sible cost  in  addition  to  the  actual  payment  of  the 
loss.  There  are  said  to  be  farmers'  mutual  com- 
panies in  this  country  handling  over  a  million  dol- 
lars in  risks  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $200  a  year,  ex- 
cluding, of  course,  the  losses  paid.  The  typical 
farmers'  company  can  do  things  of  this  kind  be- 
cause it  pays  no  salaries,  or  only  a 
very  small  salary  to  a  secretary. 
Often  there  is  no  payment  except  a 
small  amount  per  day  to  a  secretary 
and  adjuster  for  the  time  actually 
given  in  adjusting  losses.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  some  slight  ex- 
pense for  postage  in  case  members 
are  notified  of  meetings  and  assess- 
ments by  mail  and  for  paper,  enve- 
lopes, and  a  few  simple  office  sup- 
plies of  this  kind. 

Farm  Loans  in  B.  C. 

UNDER  the  provisions  of  the 
agricultural  credits  act,  passed 
by  the  British  Columbia  Legis- 
lature in  1915,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  loaning 
money  to  the  farmers  of  this  prov- 
ince. This  board  made  the  first 
loans  on  August  1,  1916.  The  first 
day  19  advances  were  obtained  by 
farmers,  aggregating  $25,000.  The 
amounts  were:  One  of  $250,  one  of 
$300,  four  of  $500,  five  of  $1,000,  one 
of  $1,250,  two  of  $1,500,  two  of  $2,000, 
one  of  $2,500,  one  of  $3,000,  and  one 
of  $4,000. 

About  630  applications  for  loans 
have  been  received 
from  farmers  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  province. 
They  are  for  amounts 
ranging  from  $250  to 
$20,000.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the-  commission  to 
deal  as  yet  only  with 
applications  for  moder- 
ate amounts.  The  ap- 
plications already  in 
total  $1,250,000.  The 
money  will  be  advanced 
to  the  farmers  at  a  rate 
of  not  more  than  6% 
per  cent,  a  most  favor- 
able rate  under  exist- 
ing financial  condi- 
tions. 

C.  R.  Credits 

THE  International 
Bank  of  Costa 
Rica  has  30  ru- 
ral credit  branches, 
which  in  the  past  year 
Continued  on  Tagre  1005 
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Credit  for  Renters 

IN  MAKING  criticisms  against  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  because  it  does  not  make  provisions 
for  loaning  to  renters,  we  should  remember  cer- 
tain factors  of  the  problems  of  credit  and  finance 
facilities.  Credit  needs  can  be  divided  into  certain 
major  groups.  Facilities  for  meeting  one  of  these 
groups  of  needs  are  not  adequate  for  meeting  any 
one  of  the  other  groups.  A  financial  system  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  any  two  or  more  of 
these  groups  cannot  serve  either  of  them  as  well 
as  tho  it  were  designed  for  that  one  alone,  nor  will 
it  be  so  safe  from  disaster.  Our  present  banking 
system  is  quite  adequate  to  the  needs  of  commerce, 
manufacturing  and  transportation  industries;  their 
need  is  for  "liquid"  money,  or  credits,  which  do  not 
rest  long  in  any  one  place  but  are  constantly  on  the 
move.  But  because  of  the  very  fact  that  it  is  ade- 
quate to  their  needs  it  cannot  be  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  farming  business;  here  is  needed  slow 
moving  money  and  credits;  which  are  redeemable 
only  after  a  long  term  of  years,  or  in  installments 
over  a  correspondingly  long  term  of  years.  No  one 
system  of  credits  can  properly  care  for  both  of 
these  groups  of  needs. 

The  needs  of  the  farming  business  can  be  subdi- 
vided into  at  least  two  major  classes,  and  these 
two  cannot  be  successfully  cared  for  by  any  one 
system.  These  are  the  needs  of  the  landowning 
farmer,  and  the  needs  of  the  non-landowning  farmer 
or  renter.  The  first  can  offer  his  land  as  security, 
an  asset  which  does  not  fluctuate  materially  in 
value.  The  second  can  offer  only  his  equipment,  his 
products  and  his  personal  integrity  and  business 
methods  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  a  loan; 
but  he  also  needs  long  time  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  new  stock  and  equipment.  The  needs  of  the  first 
class  are  reasonably  well  cared  for  by  the  new  act. 
The  needs  of  the  second  class  are  still  unprovided 
for,  and  demand  a  separate  act  or  system  of  finance. 
That  is  the  next  great  piece  of  legislation  which  we 
are  trying  to  get  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming 
business.  Ways  and  means  for  getting  it  will  also 
be  worked  out  at  the  December  Conference  on  Mar- 
kets and  Farm  Credits. 

Give  Name  and  Address 

WHEN  writing  this  office  about  anything,  be 
sure  to  sign  your  full  name  and  give  your 
complete  and  correct  address.  Do  not  sign 
with  simply  your  initials.  Do  not  write  simply  the 
name  of  your  town  and  forget  to  give  your  street  or 
rural  route  number  or  the  name  of  the  State. 
There  are  often  people  with  your  same  name  living 
in  your  town  or  getting  their  mail  from  it;  so  if  you 
will  give  the  name  and  the  number  of  your  street, 
or  the  number  of  your  rural  route  and  box,  our 
reply  will  get  to  you  without  delay. 

Put  all  this  information  in  the  letter  itself,  even 
tho  it  is  also  given  on  the  return  card  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  envelope.  All  mail  not  addressed  direct 
to  some  individual  in  a  large  business  office  such  as 
this,  is  opened  by  some  clerk  to  see  to  what  per- 
son or  department  it  should  be  referred  for  atten- 
tion and  answer.  In  many  such  cases  the  letter 
only,  without  the  envelope,  roaches  the  one  who  is 
to  answer  it.  Then  if  you  did  not  write  your  full 
name  and  correct  address  in  the  letter  itself  you 
probably  will  never  get  an  answer,  for  there  is 
about  one  chance  in  a  million  of  tracing  your  letter 
back  to  its  envelope  lying  among  a  large  number 
of  others  in  some  clerk's  waste  paper  basket. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  religion  of  this  office  to  answer 
every  letter  which  comes  into  it  Just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. But  Just  such  errors  as  this  on  the  part  of 
our  readers  make  it  necessary  for  a  good  many  of 


them  to  go  unanswered  during  a  year,  and  probably 
the  reader  blames  us  for  negligence  when  we  do  not 
deserve  it. 

No  Embargo  Wanted 

EMBARGO  talk  is  again  abroad  in  the  land; 
people  are  advocating  that  the  President  or 
Congress  prohibit  the  exportation  of  wheat  be- 
cause the  price  of  bread  is  going  up;  some  of  those 
who  are  more  exercised  by  the  general  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  even  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  an  em- 
bargo on  exportation  of  all  foodstuffs,  while  still 
others  advocate  the  embargo  as  a  means  of  effect- 
ing an  end  to  the  war. 

Only  a  fool  tries  suicide  a  second  time,  so  why 
should  this  country  try  an  embargo  on  the  expor- 
tation of  foodstuffs  again?  We  tried  it  once  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  President  who  insti- 
tuted it  advocated  that  it  be  given  a  thoro  trial 
"that  on  future  occasions  our  legislators  may  know 
with  certainty  how  far  they  may  count  on  it  as  an 
engine  for  national  purposes."  They  found  out, 
all  right — found  out  so  thoroly  that  it  should  never 
again  be  necessary  to  make  the  experiment — found 
that  this  "engine"  was  one  of  self-destruction 
rather  than  of  economic  benefit. 

This  experiment  proved  that  our  country  suf- 
fered far  more  than  it  benefited  from  the  embargo. 
Our  farmers  suffered  far  more  than  any  other 
class,  of  course.  There  was  no  market  for  the  sur- 
plus which  grew  on  our  farms;  it  literally  rotted 
in  the  bins  and  the  granaries.  The  agricultural 
industry,  the  foundation  of  all  other  industries  of 
the  country,  was  bankrupted.  Even  manufacturing, 
the  one  industry  which  would  have  benefited  above 
all  others,  received  but  a  very  minor  benefit  from  it. 

An  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  foodstuffs,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  welfare  it  would  be  only 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  Peter  would  suffer 
more  than  Paul  would  benefit.  Anything  which 
injures  agriculture  and  the  income  of  the  farmer 
injures  practically  every  other  industry  we  have. 
An  embargo  of  this  kind  would  knock  the  props 
from  under  the  present  prosperity  of  the  farming 
business  and  so  would  also  knock  the  props  from 
under  practically  all  other  industries. 

The  County  Agent 

CONSIDERABLE  argument  has  been  advanced 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  County  Agent  is  an  asset  or  a  liability  to 
a  county.  In  the  large  percentage  of  counties 
where  a  trial  has  been  given,  the  question  has  been 
settled  once  and  for  all  in  favor  of  the  argument 
that  he  is  an  asset — and  a  big  one  at  that.  Some 
counties,  however,  have  at  least  temporarily  aban- 
doned the  work,  apparently  deciding  that  it  was 
still  a  moot  question. 

Now  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole 
matter  as  we  look  at  it:  If  the  local  association — 
call  it  a  County  Improvement  Association,  or  what 
you  will — which  hires  the  Agent  is  well  organized 
and  well  financed,  the  first  important  step  has  been 
taken  toward  success  and  satisfaction.  Then  if  a 
good  man  has  been  hired,  the  second  step  has 
been  taken.  The  thing  which  remains  to  be  done 
is  for  the  local  association  and  all  the  farmers  of 
the  county  to  get  together  back  of  this  man,  and 
cooperate  with  him  in  every  way  possible  to  make 
the  movement  a  success. 

Where  this  work  has  been  tried  and  later  aban- 
doned, the  cause  for  this  abandonment  can  gener- 
ally be  traced  to  a  failure  in  one  or  more  of  these 
three  requisites  for  success.  It  is  generally  be- 
cause either  a  weak  and  inefficient  organization  has 
been  formed  with  inadequate  financial  backing,  or 
that  a  poor  man  has  been  hired.  If  both  of 
these  things  have  been  done  right,  then  it  follows — 
as  night  follows  the  day — that  there  will  be  the 
proper  cooperation  between  all  parties  concerned 
in  the  movement  and  there  will  be  the  success  and 
satisfaction  desired  by  all. 

It  is  our  strong  belief  that  the  employment  of 
County  Agents  is  one  of  the  biggest  steps  which 
have  been  taken  in  the  past  half  century  for  fur- 
thering the  success  of  the  farming  business.  We 
also  believe  that  the  country  has  hardly  begun  yet 
to  reap  the  benefits  which  may  be  had  from  the 
employment  of  these  men.  The  foundation  of  the 
work  has  yet  hardly  been  laid,  the  future  holds 
possibilities  for  immense  growth  and  development 
in  their  use. 

His  Nurse 

BABIES  are  precious  things,  they  are  the  future 
workers  and  rulers  of  the  world.  Mothers, 
especially  farm  mothers,  are  very  busy  women; 
not  always  can  they  keep  a  constant  and  careful 
eye  on  the  baby  and  do  the  many  tasks  of  the  house 
which  must  be  done,  both  for  the  good  of  the  baby 
and  the  rest  of  the  family.  During  such  times 
one  of  two  things  must  be  done:  Either  the  baby 
must  be  left  to  itself,  or  in  the  care  of  some  one 
or  something  else.  At  such  times  a  faithful  and 
capable  nurse  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  mother 
and  to  the  baby. 
Few  of  us  can  afford  to  hire  a  nurse  or  a  nurse- 


girl  when  we  have  no  older  children  to  perform 
this  duty.  It  is  then  that  an  intelligent  child-lovln  ; 
and  fearless  dog,  such  as  shown  on  our  cover  pago 
this  week,  has  a  value  to  us  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents.  When  the  weather  is 
mild  the  child  can  be  placed  out  of  doors,  or  when 
bad  it  may  be  kept  indoors,  and  the  dog  will  act 
as  both  nurse  and  playmate,  seeing  that  no  animal 
or  person  harms  the  baby  and  giving  warning  in 
case  an  accident  it  could  not  prevent  has  come  upon 
the  child.  In  practically  every  community  there 
are  to  be  heard  stories  and  traditions  of  brave  and 
remarkable  deeds  done  by  these  dumb  nurses  and 
playmates  of  children;  acts  which  show  an  intelli- 
gence almost  human,  and  a  devotion  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  animal,  and  equal  to  most  individ- 
uals. 

Probably  the  first  of  the  animals  to  be  domes- 
ticated by  man,  spending  more  time  with  him  day 
in  and  day  out  than  any  other,  with  a  naturally 
high  intelligence,  sagacity  and  courage,  the  dog  is 
especially  well  adapted  to  perform  this  function  of 
nurse  and  companion  to  children,  whether  they  are 
playing  in  doors  or  out,  in  summer  time  or  in  win- 
ter. His  usefulness  does  not  end  here,  for  the 
same  characteristics  which  make  him  valuable  for 
this  use  make  him  equally  valuable  to  watch  and 
care  for  the  animals  and  other  property  which  one 
may  possess.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  which  does 
not  have  need  for  a  good  dog.  But  remember  that 
no  dog  at  all  is  far  better  than  a  poor  or  a  bad  dog. 

The  New  Farming  Business 

WE  ARE  now  giving  you  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness in  a  new  size,  and  at  a  new  price. 
There  is  a  reason  for  doing  this  and  we 
want  our  readers  to  know  that  reason,  hence  this 
explanation.  That  reason  is  not  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  paper  which  is  affecting  so  many  publish- 
ers at  this  time.  If  it  were,  we  would  be  giving 
you  the  new  size  at  the  old  price;  but  instead  of 
that,  at  the  same  time  we  are  reducing  the  size 
of  The  Farming  Business  we  are  cutting  its  cost 
to  our  readers  right  in  half. 

Reading  is  like  eating,  if  one  does  too  much  of 
either  he  loses  his  appetite.  If  an  elaborate  meal 
is  set  before  a  person  he  is  bothered  to  know  what 
to  eat;  and  because  he  has  messed  around  from 
one  thing  to  another  in  an  attempt  to  try  every- 
thing, he  ends  the  meal  with  an  overloaded  stomach 
and  still  does  not  feel  satisfied.  So  it  is  with  a 
magazine;  if  each  issue  contains  more  than  we 
can  read  before  the  next  issue  comes,  we  ramble 
thru  it  and  get  but  little  good  from  it.  We  have 
not  read  any  one  part  of  it  thorofy  and  carefully, 
and  so  our  stock  of  permanent  information  is  not 
increased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  each  issue  con- 
tained only  so  much  as  we  could  read  carefully  be- 
fore the  next  one  came  we  would  read  it  in  that 
way,  and  so  get  a  great  deal  of  good  out  of  it. 

There  was  the  trouble  with  the  old  Farming 
Business.  It  contained  more  reading  matter  than 
the  average  person  could  get  thru  in  a  week  before 
the  next  issue  reached  him.  Many  readers  have 
told  us  it  was  the  best  magazine  they  received,  but 
that  it  contained  so  much  good  stuff  they  did  not 
get  it  all  read.  And  there  is  no  wonder;  the  aver- 
age issue  contained  24  pages  of  pure  reading  mat- 
ter, which,  in  an  ordinary  novel  or  other  book,  is 
equal  to  240  to  250  pages.  The  average  person  can- 
not read  a  240  page  book  each  week  unless  it  be 
a  fiction  story,  and  would  not  do  it  if  he  had  the 
book  to  read  on  topics  about  his  business. 

Having  found  that  our  readers  could  not  read 
thoroly  The  Farming  Business  each  week,  and 
so  do  not  want  all  that  we  have  been  giving  them, 
we  have  decided  to  give  them  what  they  want,  and 
charge  them  for  no  more  than  what  we  give  them. 
That  is  the  reason  for  The  Farming  Business  in 
the  new  size  and  at  the  new  price,  50  cents  a  year 
or  two  cents  for  an  individual  copy.  We  believe 
that  our  old  subscribers  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  new  ones,  so  they  too  will  re- 
ceive the.  benefit  of  this  change  in  price,  and  for 
each  week  that  The  Farming  Business  is  still  due 
them  they  will  receive  it  for  two  weeks  instead. 
The  reading  matter  will  continue  to  be  the  same 
high  quality  it  has  always  been,  it  will  be  good 
farming  business  "dope"  carefully  selected  and 
condensed  down  to  its  essential  features.  We  will 
print  about  the  same  number  of  articles  as  here- 
tofore, but  will  boil  them  down  to  about  half  their 
length. 

That  Argentine  Corn 

SOME  newspapers  have  been  featuring  for  some 
weeks  the  fact  that  Argentine  corn  was  to  be 
shipped  into  the  American  markets,  that  one 
shipment  was  already  on  its  way  and  that  some- 
thing like  a  million  bushels  was  to  follow  this 
initial  shipment.  A  carload  of  Argentine  corn 
finally  reached  Peoria,  111.,  a  few  days  ago.  Let 
us  look  a  moment  into  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
The  price  we  get  for  our  grains  is  determined  by 
the  difference  between  world  supply  and  demand. 
So  many  men  will  pause  and  wonder  what  differ- 
ence it  will  make  whether  Argentine  corn  is  sold 
in  America  or  in  Europe;  it  is  simply  a  movement 
in  the  world  market  which  determines  the  price 
we  pay  or  receive. 
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Week's  Market  Story 

DRICES  in  the  principal  terminal  tinue  to  be  small,  and  rust  is  re-  ply  of  meat  animals  as  compared 

markets  of  the  country  fluctuate  ported  to  be  spreading  in  Australia.  with  what  it  would  otherwise  have 

more  from  day  to  day  than  do  the  been.    The  result  cannot  help  but  be 

prices  paid  to  the  producers  at  the  £ORX  prices  were  materially  lower  in  time  a  rise  in  price  of  cattle  and 

local  elevators  and  stockyards    This           early  in  the  week,  but  subse-  other  meat  animals,  especially  for 

is  but  natural,  for  the  former 'are  in  Quently  had  a  sharp  recovery.   Liqui-  good   quality   stuff     Not  only  are 

a  ,   »    "»     "  ~r  '       .  dation  in  December    was    a   factor  grain  prices  at  the  highest  levels 

constant  touch  with  the  slightest  in-  early>  but  short  selling   was   over-  they  have  been  for  years,  but  also  the 

fluences    and    movements    in    the  don*,  with  covering  forcing  a  big  ad-  prices  of  good  meat  animals  are  on  a 

world's  trade  in  farm  products,  and  vance.    New  corn  is  being  sold  more  similar  high  level  as  compared  to  for- 

their  dealings  reflect  the  action  of  freely  and  cash  prices  have  had  con-  nier  years.   Combined  with  the  deple- 

these  influences.    While  the  prices  siderable  readjustment,  as  was  nat-  tion  of  future  supplies  by  the  excess 

paid  the  producers  are  a  reflection  ura*  after  the  big  premiums  which  sales  of  the  present,  the  man  who  has 

of  the  prices  paid  at  these  terminal  were  Paid  a  few  days  aS°-   With  new  the  couraP  ,to  hold  and  the  intelli- 

markets  thev  reflect  general  tenden-  COrn  movlnS  more  freel-y.  and  wit&  Sence  or  Ceding  ability  to  put  a  good 

marKets,  tney  renect  general  tenaen-  the  new  crQp  qualitv  generally  satis-  grade  of  finished  animal  on  the  mar- 

cies  of  the  central  markets  rather  factory,  the  big  premiums  for  old  ket,  should  make  a  good  profit  from 

than  hourly  or  "momently"  fluctua-  corn  should  be  lowered.  his  feeding  operations.    At  the  same 

tions.   Thus  it  is  the  general  tenden-        There  is  a  good  export  inquiry,  time  he  has  kept  on  his  own  farm  the 

cies  of  the  markets  which  the  pro-  with  every  reason  to  expect  consid-  bulk  of  the  fertility  or  plant  food  con- 

ducer   should    watch   most   closely,  erable  business,  as  the  Argentine  re-  tained  in  the  grains  and  roughage 

rather  than  these  rapid  "vibrations"  POI"ts  indicate  a  moderate  yield  un-  which  he  has  fed,  instead  of  shipping 

in  thp  nrines  nf  the  Hav  less  there  are  substantial  rains  im-  it  away  to  enrich  some  other  man's 

™    p"         .    .       .             ...  mediatelv.     Present   prices   in   the  farm.    Thus  he  will  be  ahead  in  two 

Ihis   Dasic   tactor   is   well   lllus-  country  appear  satisfactory,  but  there  respects, 

trated  in  prices  of  wheat  and  other  js  a  decided  shortage  in  the  car  sup-  In  general  these  same  facts  hold 

grains  during  the  past  week.    From  ply.  with  reference  to  hogs  and  sheep  as 

day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,                                                     .  well  as  to  cattle.   The  far-seeing  man 

or  even  moment  to  moment,  prices  QATS  stocks  continue  to  increase  will  go  against  the  current  instead  of 

have  fluctuated  back  and  forth  dur-           and  receipts  are  heavy,  altho  not  with  it;   the  current  always  leads 

ing  the  week  in  the  large  markets  quite  so  large  as  a  year  ago.    The  downstream,  and  progress  and  finan- 

such  as  Chicago  and  sea  coast  points.  export  trade  has  been  good  at  times,  cial  profit  always  lie  upstream.  It 

If  a  cable  came  that  it  was  clouding  and  so  far  the  accumulation  of  oats  takes    courage    to    advocate  going 

up  in  Argentine,  the  "longs"  began  here  and  at  other  points  does  not  against  the  stream  of  general  ten- 

to  sell  more  or  less  feverishly  and  seem  to  have  put  much  of  a  weight  dencies;  it  takes  even  greater  cour- 

prices  went  down  accordingly;  when  on  the  market.    The  Canadian  crop  age  to  actually  go  against  it,  for 

another  cable  came  saying  that  the  is  short,  and  with  the  Argentine  out-  then  it  is  a  man's  own  pocketbook 

clouds  had  passed  over  and  the  sun  look  also  poor,  together    with    the  which  is  involved.    But  you  know 

was  still  shining  pitilessly  and  con-  enormous  consumption  of  oats  in  this  the   old    saying   about   faint  heart 

tlnued  to  burn  up  the  crop,  dealers  country  as  the  result  of  the  high  never  winning  a  fair  lady — or  a  fat 

hastened  to  buy  again,  and  the  price  prices  for  other  grains,  bulls  are  of  pocketbook. 

rose  to  its  former  level  or  even  above  the  opinion  the  big  stocks  are  not  *    *  * 

It    But  still  thruout  the  week  the  necessarily  a  bearish  feature,  espe-  The  week's  range  of  prices  for  the 

general    level    of    prices    remained  cially  as  receipts  are  expected  to  be  leading  grains  and  pork  products  Is 

much  as  it  was.    And  the  prices  be-  lighter  when  corn  begins  to  move  as  follows:          m^h    Low  cloge 

ing  paid  at  the    country    elevators  freely.  DeP.    wheat....  1.92%    1.81%  182% 

hung  about  as  they  were.  May  wheat          1.88V4    1.81J4  1.84U 

When  the  longs  got  scared  at  fa-  r\URING  the  month  of  October  Chi-     Dec   corn  89%     .83%  .85% 

vorable  weather  reports  from  South  *^  cago  alone  reported  an  increase     Ma-V   corn  91  ™      86 %  87 

America  and  began  to  sell  freely,  of  60  per  cent  in  number  of  cattle  re-  P,ec-  oaJs H$ 

those  who  were  buying  for  export  ceived.    During  the  same  time  the  K  ^......M-mS  25  50  * 

shipment  stepped  into  the  market  and  aiX  leading  markets— Chicago.  Kan-  May  pork         26  90     25.80  25.82% 

picked  up  all  they  could  while  the  sas  City,  Omaha.  St.  Louis,  St.  Jo-     May   lard  15.77%  15.27%  15.37% 

price  was  down.    Of  course  this  ex-  seph  and  Sioux  City— showed  an  in-     Dec.  lard  16.75     16.12%  16.40 

port  buying  helped  to  keep  up  the  crease  of  around  about  35  per  cent     Jan.  ribs  14.07%  13.67%  13.80 

price  to  practically  where  It  was  for  over  the  cattle  receipts  for  the  same  *    *  * 

the   week   previous.     Purchases   of  month  a  year  ago.  while  for  the  en-  Chicago    and  export  movement  of 

this  character  were  especially  for  tire  year  up  to  November  1st  these  grain  for  the  week  was  as  follows: 

cash  wheat,  or  immediate  delivery.  8ame  six  points  show  an  increase  of  Receipts.    Wheat.  Corn 

It  wa.  »•  SSrtr  ma.m^m.  Of  approximate.*-  a  round  million  cattle.  J-*  ^ftlSS  M ft  0"  tgXSS 

for  December  delivery,  which  suffered  as  compared  to  the  same  portion  of  Last' year.  19  iolooo  3,324,000  9,727,000 

the  principal  setback  of  the  week,  iaat  year.    The  heaviest  portion  of  shipments— 

and  this  was  slight.   A  scurry  among  this  increase  has  been  made  during  Last  w'k.  6.580. 000  1.732.000  6.047,000 

the  shorts  on  December  wheat  shot  the  month  of  October.  Prev.  w'k.  6.444,000  2.047,000  6,239,000 

the  price  of  that  class  up  four  cents,        in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  La**  year.  8. 819, 000  1,353,000  6,758.000 

but  a  later  break  dropped  it  back  to  note  that  during  this  time  of  in-  ,  rieara,nces—  ■  r.™    ,„m  ,  477  noo 

five-cents— or  one  below  what  it  was  creased    ahinments    to    market     the  Last  wk..  4,718.000     338,000  1.477,000 

thpnreviouswPPk  creasea   snipments   to  _  market,   the  Prev.  W'k.  4.255.000     889,000  1.103,000 

meprevious  wees.  widest    spread    of    prices— between  year.  9,226,000     170,000  1,501,000 

Export  sales  reported  for  the  week  what  was  paid  for  choice  and  for  *    *  * 

amounted  to  about  6  000,000  bushels  poor    stock  —  has    been    recorded  Chicago  daiiv  range  of  hog  values, 

for  American  and  Canadian  wheat  which  has  occurred  for  years.    The  op  figures  for  carload  lots: 

combined.     A   comparatively   small  comparatively     small     number     of  Mixed  Light 

amount  of  actual  total  shipments  to  really  good  beef  cattle  which  have  Packing,  Packing, 

foreign  markets  led  some  to  wonder  arrived    has    naturally    brought    a  and  Butchers,    and  Selected 

whether  the  buying  for  export  were  very  good  premium  in  price,  for  the  I95@255  ibs.  I35@l95ibs. 

speculation  or  bona  fide  deals.    It  quantity  was  scarce  and  this  is  the  °ct-  B"'*£!!ffJ!MH,B     o'^f  in'«n 

seems,  however,  that  there  was  a  quality  which  is  most  in  demand  for  °ct-  «**"  J  5SS10  M        9  2B@l(UQ 

shortage  of  ship  space  available  for  export  shipment.    On  the  other  hand  0£t"  31"  9  35@i<k20  s!90@lo!oo 

grain  shipments  during   the    week,  the  bulk  of  those  arriving  were  of  Nov.  1..  .  9!s5@lo'20        8.90@  10.00 

thus  preventing  the  shipment  of  the  the  lower  grades  for  which  lower  Nov!  2...  9.35@io.20  8.90@10.05 

grain  which  was  bought  for  export.  prices  are    always    paid,   cheapest  Nov.  3...  9.15@10.00*       8.70@  9.85 

It  is  also  reported  that  all  the  ocean  grades  of  killers  and  canners  being     

going  tonnage  available  for  the  next  in  abundance;  and,  of  course,  again     1915   $6.35@  7.55  I'fjj 

six  weeks  has  been  chartered  in  ad-  naturally,  the  price  paid  for  these  J»M   <•••  ''"g               {11%  III 

vance  and  that  the  next  month  to  six  has  been  shoved  away  down  as  com-  ™}l          7  60ffi)  8  25        7  55@  8  22% 

weeks  will  see  heavy  shipments  to  pared   to  that  paid  for  the  better  J9U          590®  690        5!60@  6^45 

Great  Britain  and  her  allies  take  grades — unusually  low,  in  fact.  ,  

place.                                                        The  high  price  being  paid  for  corn  'Eleven  head  of  light  butchers  made 

One  influence  of  the  British  gov-  and  other  grains  and  feeds  is  nat-  $10.10.              *    *  * 

ernment's    hand    in    the    American  urally  responsible  for  much  of  this  Extreme  prices  and  bulk  of  native 

grain  markets  was  seen  in  the  fact  increased  movement  of  cattle  to  mar-  beef  cattle  sold  here  this  week,  quo- 

that  the  price  to  British  millers  was  ket  in  the  last  few  weeks.   The  more  tations  for  carload  lots,  with  oom- 

reduced    three    cents,    in    spite    of  timid  holders  of  cattle  and  other  ani-  pansons:          Extreme  ^aiel 

no    reduction    in    Liverpool    prices.  mals  have  been  seriously  tempted  by  Qct    30          i6.00@ll  40    17.88 @10.60 

This  is  a  slight  index  of  our  pre-  this  rise  in  price  of  feeds  to  sell  their  Oot'   31.  .  .  .  .  .  6*.  00  if*  9.00     7.50@  9.uo 

vious  contention  that  the  effect  of  grains  and  feeds  direct,  rather  than  Nov.  l.......  eioo@ll.76  7.55@10.40 

the  government  taking  a  hand  in  pur-  on  the  hoof;  they  have  been  worried     Nov.  2   6.10@10.90     7.85@  9.50 

chase  of  foreign  grains  for  home  con-  about  the  possibility  of  making  as     Nov.  3   6.oo@io.75     7.56®  9.25 

sumption  would  result  in  more  re-  big  profit  by  the  indirect  route  as     

lief  to  the  consumer  than  in  detri-  they  could  see  in  the  direct  route.  This  week. .  .$6.00^11.75  $7.65^10.60 

ment  to  the  producer  whose  grain        Here  is  surely  one  of  those  times  w ka/°a  "  isSSniu  vieco&W 

was  purchased.   Argentine  news  con-  when  the  man  who  goes  against  the  1915      ......  4.50^10.35     7.r>ufe  9.50 

tinued  unfavorable;  the  rains  which  current    of    general    opinion    and  1914   ........  6.004*  n'oo  7.85@io.oo 

were  reported  proved  to  be  inade-  action  will  reap  good  profit  from  his     1913    6.75 @  9.85     7.75 @  9.10 

quate  to  the  needs  of  the  crop.   Aus-  insurgency.    This  heavy  marketing     1912    5.co@io.G5     J/0.0®  |  ,5 

tralian  and  Indian  shipments  con-  will  naturally  deplete  the  future  sup-     mi    i-00&  3  Z5     b ' 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet "How  to  Raise  Calves 
— — •  ..Cheaply  and  Success- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   WaokeKu,  liL 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA     LATEST  DESIGN 


Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable.  Mas- 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  X  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Tarma.  Sizes 
\H  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Crankiag.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.      A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1611  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  using  our  Attach, 
able  outfit.  F1T3  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCIT  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  I  IfCb  DUUn 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  S36  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  isi.Caleaburt,  Kaneaa- 


How  To  Cet  Winter  Eggs 


rpZ.fi  It's  easy  enough  to  get  winter  eggs  when 
f  e^you  '£now  now  to  Properly  feed  and  care 

COOS  1  for  your  hens.  Our  Free  Book,  "Dollars 
[IN  I  YEAR  land  Sense  in  the  Poultry  Business,  "shows 
1  FROM  I O  I  you  how  to  get  this  valuable  information, 
HENS  Jan(l  bow  to  obtain  a  complete  poultry 
-4 education,  covering  every  phase  of  the 
I  business.  V/rite  today  for  a  free  copy. 
I  0M'3IMH:C!100l  OF  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY,  Boi  SI,  Uavenwrtti,  Kan. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.    Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

OstAlog illustrated  in  colore  free. 
^Electric  Wheel  Co..  1  4bElm  Si..  Qulncy.  III. 


FREE 


Writ,  today  for  20  pka-s.  Art  Post  Cuda  I 
to  nell  ot  10c  per  pkir.   When  sold  send  I 
12.00  and  net  yoor  choice  of  presents.  '  _ 
PEERLESS  WATCH  CO.,  DEPT. 495 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America.    Box  235.     Bralileboro,  Vl. 


4UdeBi»na— nil  steel,  handsome,  coats 
Ismb  tha  1  wood,  more  durable.  We  can 
Mve  you  money.  Write  for  fr«e  c«t»- 
loir  and  ftnd  special  prices. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 


Fi   FtftTRin  HOME.  FARM.  THEATRE  and  STORE 

■-a-etU  ■  Light  Planls.  Economical.  Sale,  Cies*. 

«OM  Sloraira  Batteries,  Dvuamog,  Power  Motors,  Engines,  Bells, 
Hallways.  Catalog  »  cts.  OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  riereland,  O. 


ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
facturers want  Owen  Patents.  Send  for 
3  free  books;  inventions  wanted,  etc. 
I  help  you  market  your  invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  11(1  Owen  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENT: 


PATENTS 


 WATSON  E.  COLEMAN. 

Washington.  D.  C.  Books  free- 
Hi|<  i  st  references.     Best  results. 


Only  clean,  honest  adver- 
tising appears  in  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS. 

When  answering  these 
advertisements  please  say, 
"I  saw  your  ad  in  The 
Farming  Business." 
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LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


Pocket-sized  Office  Desk 

JACKKNIVES  which  were  a  whole  kit  of  tools 
in  themselves  are  now  being  copied  by  manu- 
facturers of  office  equipment.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  one  of  the  latest  of  these  "forty- 
"leven"  combinations  which  is  claimed  to  be  as 


Dirigible  Automobile  Lamp        Fodder  Husker  and  Shredder 


well  adapted  to  the  office  of  the  business  farmer 

as  of  the  city  business  man.  This  thing  is  not 
claimed  to  combine  all  of  the  forty-'leven  different 
things,  but  it  is  claimed  to  combine  several  of  them. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

1.  Telephone  directory,  alphabetically  Indexed. 

2.  Colored  card  calendar  for  two  years. 

3.  Hook  for  filing  messages  and  memoranda. 

4.  Daily  loose  leaf  calendar  for  one  year. 

6.  Tray  for  pins,  pens,  clips  etc. 

7.  Pen  or  pencil  holder. 

8.  Scratch  pad  for  making  memoranda  and  no- 
tations. 

Keep  the  Hogs  Out 

SLOPPING  the  hogs  in  an  old-fashioned  trough 
was  always  a  nuisance.  They  would  get  their 
feet  and  heads,  and  even  the  most  hoggish  of 
them  would  get  their  entire  bodies,  into  the  trough 
while  a  man  was  pouring  slop  into  it.  Even  tho 
one  end  of  it  were  stuck  thru  the  fence  so  some 
playful  rig  could  not  knock  the  bucket  out  of  a 
fellow's  hands  and  cover  his  legs  with  the  slop, 
still  they  interfered  with  the  slop  running  freely 
the  entire  length  of  the  trough.  Here  is  a  trough 
protecting  arrangement  which  any  one  can  fix  up. 
The  trough  runs  lengthwise  of  the  fence  instead  of 
sticking  out  in  the  yard  perpendicular  to  the  fence. 
A  tight  board  guard  is  hung  over  the  middle  of  the 
trough  and  pivoted  at  the  top.  An  ordinary  wooden 
button  is  fastened  on  the  bottom  of  this  protecting 
curtain  or  guard.  When  filling  the  trough  this 
guard  is  swung  in  and  buttoned  to  the  pen  side 
of  the  trough.  This  keeps  the  hogs  away  from,  and 
out  of  the  trough  while  the  slop  is  being  poured 
into  it.  Then,  when  filled,  the  curtain  is  swung 
forward  and  buttoned  to  the  front  side  of  the 
trough  so  that  the  hogs  can  have  free  access  to  its 
contents.  The  board  on  which  rests  the  pail  which 
is  being  emptied  keeps  the  hogs  from  rooting  the 
guard  far  enough  forward  to  get  out  of  the  pen;  a 


similar  one  on  the  inside  preventing  them  from 
pulling  it  in  far  enough  to  get  out.  For  the  man 
who  feeds  slops  or  cooked  feeds  to  his  hogs,  this 
trough  arrangement  should  prove  very  satisfactory 
and  handy. 


An  Italian  wireless  expert  has  invented  a  direc- 
tion finder  by  which  stations  that  send  out  messages 
can  be  located. 


Alum  added  to  the  last  rinsing  water  of  tho  starch 
when  cotton  garments  are  washed,  will  render  them 

fireproof. 


WHEN  turning  corners  with  an  automobile 
at  night  the  standard  headlights  do  not 
give  the  best  service  in  the  world,  whether 
they  are  electric  or  acetylene  lamps.  It  is  very 
desirable  under  such  circumstances,  whether  driv- 
ing in  town  or  country, 
to  see  some  distance 
down  the  street  or  road 
into  which  one  is  turn- 
ing. The  front  wheels  of 
the  car,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  turning,  are 
swinging  around  at  a 
much  sharper  angle 
than  is  the  front  end  of 
car  body  itself.  The 
standard  regulation  lights  swing  with  the  car 
body  instead  of  with  the  wheels  and  so  do  not  give 
the  driver  as  much  advance  information  regard- 
ing the  roadway  ahead  of  him  as  he  really  needs. 
It  has  been  found  desirable  to  have  a  light  which 
turns  with  the  front  wheels  instead  of  with  the 
car  body.  Several  methods  of  accomplishing  this 
have  been  designed  since  the  car  became  a  popu- 
lar form  of  vehicle.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  A  special 
lamp  is  mounted  somewhere  over  the  hood,  this 
lamp  being  turned  in  unison  with  the  steering 
wheel  by  means  of  the  series  of  bevel  gears  and 
shafts  which  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  ratio 
of  these  driving  gears  with  reference  to  each  other 
is  so  regulated  that  when  the  steering  wheel  is 
swung  to  the  right  the  lamp  is  turned  in  the  same 
direction,  the  same  degree  as  are  the  front  wheels 
of  the  car;  if  the  wheel  is  swung  to  the  left,  then 
the  lamp  swings  to  the  left  accordingly.  Thus  this 
special  lamp  swings  so  as  to  light  the  pathway  of 
the  front  wheels  in  whatever  direction  they  may 
be  swung. 

New  Trap  Nest  Door 

LAYING  hens  seem  still  to  be  more  or  less 
elusive.  The  careful  business  poultry  keeper 
is  learning  to  keep  records  of  the  daily,  week- 
ly and  annual  egg  production  of  the  hens.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  has  been  found  which  is  equal  to 

an  effective  trap  nest. 
To  be  properly  effective 
such  a  nest  must  let  the 
hen  enter  easily,  in  fact 
it  must  invite  rather 
than  discourage  her  to 
enter.  Then,  when  she 
gets  inside,  it  must  keep 
all  others  from  entering 
or  disturbing  her  while 
rhe  is  engaged  in  deposit- 
ing her  egg.  Not  only 
must  it  keep  others  out, 
but  it  also  must  keep 
her  in  until  the  attend- 
ant can  get  around  to 
gather  the  egg  and  make  a  record  of  the  fact  that 
she  has  done  her  daily  duty.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  various  trap  nests  now  in  use,  a  Washington 
poultryman  has  patented  a  new  trap  nest  door. 
This  door,  when  opened  by  the  attendant,  is  held 
open  by  a  more  or  less  sensitive  "trigger."  When 
a  hen  enters  the  nest  she  springs  this  trigger 
which  allows  the  door  to  drop  shut  of  its  own 
weight.  This  door  is  so  shaped  that  it  does  not 
entirely  cover  the  opening  into  the  nest,  and  yet 
covers  it  so  completely  that  the  hen  cannot  get 
out  until  the  attendant  releases  her. 

Differ  in  Milk  Composition 

WHICH  do  you  prefer,  skimmilk  from  a  Hol- 
stein  or  from  a  Jersey  cow?  It  is  generally 
known  that  Holstein  milk  has  a  lower  per- 
centage of  butterfat  than  milk  from  other  breeds. 
Does  the  skimmilk  from  it  have  a  correspondingly 
lower  percentage  of  its  constituents,  chiefly  protein 
and  sugar? 

Chemical  anaylses  made  by  A.  E.  Perkins,  dairy 
chemist  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  show  that 
milk  from  Jersey  cows  has  a  higher  percentage 
of  protein  and  sugar  than  Holstein  milk.  Gurnsey 
milk  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Jersey,  while 
Ayrshire  milk  is  intermediate  between  that  of  these 
two  breeds  and  the  Holstein. 

These  analyses  indicate  that  the  percentage  of 
protein  in  milk  increases  with  the  fat  content,  but 
not  in  proportion.  Skimmilk  from  Holstein  milk 
having  3.3  per  cent  fat  contained  3.5  per  cent  pro- 
tein, while  Jersey  milk  testing  4.7  per  cent  fat  had  4.1 
per  cent  protein.  The  variation  in  tho  sugar  con- 
tent showed  a  similar  tendency.  Thus  the  fat  con- 
tent of  milk  offers  a  practical  basis  to  compute  the 
composition  of  skimmilk  derived  from  it. 


MACHINES  to  shred  dried  corn  fodder  and 
separate  the  grain  from  the  shredded 
stalks  are  not  new  things,  in  themselves; 
they  have  been  in  use  a  good  many  years.  But  im- 
provements are  constantly  being  made  in  them—' 
thus  permitting  the  classification  of  this  machine 
under  the  head  of  new  things. 

Probably  the  earliest  type  of  this  sort  of  machine 
was  the  one  which  simply  chopped  up  the  stalks, 
leaves  and  ears  into  one  mass,  thus  making  it 
easier  for  the  stock  to  eat  the  fodder  than  when 
fed  in  the  natural  form.  Then  came  the  machine 
which  separated  the  grain  from  the  shredded  fod- 
der, but  separated  it  in  the  form  of  shelled  corn. 
Among  the  later  developments  is  to  be  found  the 
machine  shown  here,  one  which  saves  the  grain  in 
the  ear  rather  than  shelled;  one  which  husks  the 
ear,  rather  than  snaps  it,  thus  giving  it  to  the 
owner  in  the  same  form  as  it  would  have  been  had 
he  husked  it  by  hand.  And  machines  of  even  this 
type  have  been  on  the  market  for  some  time. 

Complaints  against  this  type  in  the  past  have 
been  that  they  did  not  remove  the  husks  from  the 
ears  any  too  cleanly,  and  also  that  they  shelled 
too  much  of  the  corn  during  the  process  of  husking. 
It  is  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 


One  of  the  Latent  Designs  of  Fc 

this  respect  which  causes  its  manufacturers  to  feel 
that  it  deserves  a  place  among  the  newer  things. 

This  particular  machine  is  the  large  capacity 
known  as  the  eight  roll  size  and  is  equipped  with 
interchangeable  cutter  and  shredder  heads  and  es- 
pecially efficient  grain  saving  devices.  A  blower 
attachment  similar  to  that  of  the  later  model 
thrashing  machine  facilitates  the  stacking  or  the 
mowing  away  of  the  shredded  fodder. 

Substitute  for  Celluloid 

GALALITH  is  manufactured  from  casein  by 
means  of  formaldehyde.  A  solution  of  casein 
is  obtained  by  treating  skimmed  milk  with 
caustic  alkali  or  carbonate  of  alkali.  This  solution 
is  clarified  and  the  casein  precipitated  by  means  of 
.acids  and  then  filtered.  The  water  is  then  partly 
extracted  by  pressure  and  the  product  dried  very 
slowly.  The  dryinb  process  extends  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks.  The  casein  plates  thus  obtained 
are  thoroly  saturated  with  formaldehyde  and  dried 
again.  The  product  obtained  is  somewhat  trans- 
parent, of  a  yellowish-white  color,  and  very  similar 
to  horn. 

If  a  colored  or  mottled  product  is  desired,  color- 
ing matter  is  aflded  to  the  solution  of  casein,  or 
powdered  cork,  soot,  wood  pulp,  earth,  etc.,  are 
kneaded  into  the  precipitated  casein. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  also  used  in  the  precipitating 
process.    The  specific  weight  of  galalith  is  1.317  to 

For  Full  Information  HokuimIIuk  Any  of  These  New  In  V« 
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1.35;  the  hardness  is  2.5,  according  to  the  Mohs 
scale. 

Galalith  is  an  excellent  insulating  material,  and 
may  be  utilized  either  in  a  cold  state  or  after  it  has 
been  softened  by  using  hot  water.  It  is  free  from 
odor  and  is  not  so  inflammable  as  celluloid,  but  is 
never  entirely  transparent,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
manufacture  it  in  very  thin  sheets. 

New  Grafting  Stocks 

THE  problem  of  finding  congenial  stocks  for 
our  cultivated  fruit  trees  is  still  in  an  ex- 
perimental rtate.  for  certain  stocks  which 
have  been  proved  to  have  been  very  successful  in 
western  Europe,  when  tried  in  America  or  Aus- 
tralia have 'proved  failures  in  many  instances.  In- 
cluded in  a  recent  report  of  Frank  N.  Meyer, 
Agricultural  Explorer  attached  to  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  U.  S.  A.,,  there 
is  an  interesting  description  of  the  stocks  used  by 
the  Chinese. 

"In  the  nursery  gardens  near  Tientsin,  I  found 
that  the  Chinese  gardeners  had  grafted  flowering 
Plums  upon  a  stock  which  resembled  an  almond, 
also  chrysanthemums  on  the  wormwood  (Artemisia 
sp.),  tea  olives  (Olea  fragrans)  on  privet,  and  juni- 
pers upon  the  arbor  vitae  (Thuja  orientalis). 


r  Huwkrr*  and  Shredder* 

"One  of  the  plants  which  moat  impressed  me  was 
the  Almond-like  stock.  On  asking  the  Chinese  gar- 
deners what  they  called  it,  they  gave  me  the  name 
of  shan  tao  shu,  which  means  literally  mountain 
Peach  tree.  This  name  suggested  the  possibility 
of  this  stock  being  the  original  wild  Peach.  Upon 
inquiry  where  this  could  be  seen,  I  was  informed 
that  it  grew  wild  in  the  mountains,  but  there  were 
many  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of 
Tientsin  and  Peking.  Upon  being  shown  a  speci- 
men I  found  it  to  be  the  Amygdalus  davidiana,  or- 
iginally discovered  by  Father  David.  After  some 
difficulties  seeds  were  procured  of  this  Davidiana 
Peach,  by  which  name  it  has  come  to  be  known  in 
this  country,  and  these  have  been  tested  in  various 
places  in  the  United  States. 

"The  common  stock  for  the  Pear  on  sandy  and 
alkaline  land's  in  North  China  is  a  species  of  wild 
Pear  (Pyrus  betulae-folia),  which  bears  bunches  of 
fruits  the  size  of  large  peas,  and  is*  propagated 
mostly  from  cuttings.  Trees  grown  in  this  country 
under  uncongenial  conditions  have  proved  *  to  be 
well  suited  to  dry  and  alkaline-  situations.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  recently  has  been  shown  to 
be  susceptible  t»  the  destructive  Pear  blight,  a 
disease  apparently  unknown  in  China. 

"While  these  furnish  examples  of  the  stocks  al- 
ready used  by  the  Chinese,  numerous  wild  plants, 
especially  among  the  stone  fruits,  show  promise  of 
being  valuable  as  stocks,  and  experiments  with 
these  now  are  being  carried  on  in  the  United  States 
to  determine  their  relative  value." 

?BN  Mil  niwrnverlen,  Write  The  Farming  nuHlnr-m 


Nailless  Horse  Shoe 

DRIVING  nails  into  the  hoof  of  a  horse  has  been 
the  orthodox  method  of  fastening  a  shoe  to 
his  foot  since  the  earliest  days  of  history.  In 
spite  of  the  reverence  due  this  method  because  of 
its  age,  it  has  its  faults  and  its  dangers.    Many  a 
/  valuable  horse  has  been 

injured  temporarily  or 
even  permanently  by  a 
misdirected  nail,  or  by 
the  splitting  or  splin- 
tering of  a  faulty  nail, 
the  nail  entering  the 
tender,  fleshy  part  of  the 
foot.  Another  fault  of 
this  method  is  the  fact 
that  a  shoe  so  rigidly 
fastened  hampers  the 
growth  of  the  hoof;  if 
the  horse  is  kept  shod 
constantly  his  feet  in 
time  become  distorted, 
even  deformed.  Here  is 
shown  a  type  of  shoe 
which  is  designed  to  fit  to  the  hoof  sufficiently  firm- 
ly to  give  the  horse  all  the  "traction"  he  may  need, 
even  on  the  most  icy  or  muddy  footing.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  fastened  to  his  foot  without  the  use 
of  a  single  nail,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  in- 
jury from  this  source  or  by  hampering  the  growth 
of  the  hoof.  It  can  be  taken  off  or  put  on  easily 
and  quickly  at  the  will  of  the  owner;  in  fact,  it 
can  be  put  on  in  the  morning  and  taken  off  at 
night  as  a  part  of  the  regular  harness.  How  prac- 
tical or  durable  it  may  be  we  cannot  say,  as  an 
application  for  a  patent  was  only  made  in  the 
month  of  May  of  this  year  and  we  have  no  reports 
regarding  its  use. 

Snowshoes  for  Automobiles 

NO  LONGER  are  buggies  and  wagons  the  only 
wheeled  vehicles  which  can  be  equipped 
with  "snowshoes"  or  runners  to  transform 
them  into  sleds  for  use  on  snow  or  ice  roads.  Tliir 
equipment  consists  of  a  specially  designed  and 
"spike  armored  tread" 
to  be  fastened  over  the 
regulation  pneumatic 
tire,  and  a  rather 
unique  sled  runner  to 
be  fastened  to  the  hub  of 
the  wheel.  At  the  front 
and  rear  end  of  this 
runner  fs  mounted  a 
small  spiked  wheel  re- 
sembling a  gear.  These  are  so  placed  that  their 
spikes  or  cogs  engage  with  those  on  the  special 
tire  tread  just  as  the  cogs  of  two  spur  gear 
wheels  engage  each  other.  In  this  way  these  two 
small  auxiliary  wheels  keep  the  cogs  or  spikes  of 
the  car  wheel  from  filling  up  and  becoming  smooth 
as  the  shod  foot  of  a  horse  becomes  filled  up  with 
a  "snowball."  This  insures  that  the  car  wheels 
shall  have  good  traction  at  all  times,  and  also 
prevents  danger  of  the  wheels  slipping  from  side 
to  side.  The  purpose  of  the  inventor  seems  to 
be,  to  give  the  same  "sure  footedness"  to  the  car 
on  slippery  winter  roads  which  is  to  be  had  by 
use  of  tire  chains,  and  still  to  give  the  greater 
smoothness  of  riding  to  the  passengers  to  be  had 
with  sleds  as  compared  to  wheeled  vehicles — es- 
pecially when  the  roads  are  more  or  less  rough 
and  "choppy." 

Covered  Hammock  Bed 

SLEEPING  in  a  hammock  out  under  the  trees 
may  not  be  very  attractive  at  tljis  time  of  the 
year  to  those  living  in  the  more  Northern 
States.  But  if  one  is  a  fresh  air  fiend  this  covered 
hammock  bed  might  work  very  nicely  if  hung  on 
the  porch  instead  of  under  a  tree  in  the  yard.  A 
regulation  bed  spring  and  mattress  may  be  swung 
up  instead  of  the  ordinary  hammock.  The  really 
unique  ■mature  in  the  arrangement  is  the  cover  for 
placing  over  the  bed.  If  it  is  a  bed  for  use  in  the 
summertime,  then  this  cover  need  be  of  nothing 


but  insect  proof  netting  which  will  let  the  night 
air  circulate  over  the  sleeper  freely,  and  still  keep 
out  the  insects.  If  it  is  a  winter  bed  the  cover- 
ing should  be  storm  proof  and  yet  provide  for  a 
plenti  ul  circulation  of  fresh  air  about  the  sleeper's 
face  without  letting  in  the  rain  or  the  snow.  The 
principle  is  good  for  either  time  of  the  year  and 
may  be  used  for  a  bed  set  up  on  stilts  or  legs,  or 
for  one  hung  as  a  hammock. 


Pumped  With  His  Car 

AUTOMOBILES  are  rapidly  becoming  as  much 
utility  machines  as  pleasure  vehicles,  and 
farmers  are  not  in  the  rear  guard  in  this 
adaptation  by  any  means.  Here  is  shown  a  scheme 
of  one  farmer  for  making  his  car  pump  flood  water 


from  his  land  into  the  river  when  such  work  be- 
came necessary  because  of  extra  heavy  rains.  The 
pump  used  was  of  the  plunger  type,  so  a  belt  could 
not  be  used  in  operating  it  without  fitting  up  some 
sort  of  a  pumping  jack  in  addition  to  arranging  to 
use  the  power  from  the  automobile  engine.  So  the 
car  was  backed  up  near  to  the  pump  and  in  direct 
line  with  the  plunger.  One  rear  wheel  was  then 
jacked  up  clear  of  the  ground.  A  good,  stiff,  wooden 
connecting-rod  by  means  o£  pivoted  connections 
connected  the  plunger  rod  of  the  pump  to  one  spoke 
of  the  car  wheel.  The  distance  from  the  hub  of 
the  wheel  where  the  connecting-rod  was  fastened 
was  determined  from  the  length  of  the  stroke  of 
that  point  on  the  plunger  rod  where  the  other  end 
of  the  connecting-rod  was  fastened,  this  distance 
on  the  spoke  being  equal  to  one-half  the  length  of 
the  pump  stroke.  Then  the  engine  was  started,  the 
clutch  thrown  in  and  the  throttle  lever  set  at  such 
a  point  as  to  keep  the  pump  working  evenly  at  the 
desired  speed,  and  after  that  "Mary  Jane"  did  the 
pumping,  and  did  it  without  any  complaining. 

A  New  Calf-feeder 

WHO  has  not  more  than  once  angrily  kicked 
a  calf  "in  the  slats"  while  trying  to  teach  it 
to  take  its  liquid  dinner  from  a  pail  instead 
of  from  its  mother's  udder  in  nature's  well  approved 
manner?  But  the  new  efficiency  movement  in  the 
business  of  farming  has 
approved  the  artificial 
method  of  feeding  the 
calves  so  as  to  increase 
the  income  to  be  obtained 
from  milking  their  moth- 
ers. Some  ingenious  son 
of  a  farmer  seems  to  have 
set  himself  the  task  of 
devising  some  method  of 
making  the  calf  want  to 
drink  from  the  pail  rather  than  simply,  and  more  or 
less  forcibly,  making  him  drink  from  it.  The  result 
of  that  thinking  is  the  combination  pacifier  and 
nurse  bottle  attachment  for  milk  pails  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing.  It  consists  of  a  metal  float 
carrying  a  teat-like  attachment  on  which  may  be 
placed  a  rubber  nipple.  This  arrangement  lets  the 
calf  bunt  and  suck  all  it  wants  to,  but  still  forces 
it  to  draw  its  nourishment  from  the  pail  instead  of 
from  the  maternal  udder.  All  you  have  to  teach  it 
is  to  stick  its  nose  downward  instead  of  upward  in 
order  to  get  hold  of  the  nourishing  teat.  Some  fer- 
tile brain  this  Wisconsin  farmer  boy  has! 

Making  Harbors  Safe 

THE  superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  reports  the  discovery  of  another  case 
of  what  might  be  called  dramatic  dangers 
in  Alaskan  waters,  by  use  of  wire-drag  apparatus. 
In  Seumour  Canal,  not  far  distant  from  the  main 
passage  used  by  vessels  going  from  Wrangell  to 
Juneau,  and  in  waters  constantly  used  by  deep- 
draft  vessels  going  to  salmon  canneries  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  a  pinnacle  rock  has  been 
found,  in  a  spot  surrounded  by  three  soundings 
which  were  respectively,  48,  44,  and  54  fathoms 
In  other  words,  where  existing  records  s now  *bb 

rockVfrom  which  numerous  wrecks  have  occurred 
in  the  pa™  and  which  only  the  present  methods 
of  survey  are  finding. 
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YOU'LL 
PROFIT 
BY  IT 

The  next  issue  of 
The  Farming  Business 
will  devote  special  at- 
tention to  the  business 
phases  of  farm  educa- 
tion, showing  how  you 
can  profit  by  it.  This 
is  an  interesting  subject 
that  all  progressive 
farmers  want  to  learn 
about.  These  features 
of  it  will  be  discussed 
thoroly  as  follows: 


Business  and  educa- 
tional value  of  agri- 
cultural exhibits  and 
contests  as  exemplified 
in  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition 
to  be  held  in  Chicago 
the  first  week  of  De- 
cember, after  having 
been  discontinued  for 
the  past  two  years  on 
account  of  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease. 


The  work  of  the 
County  Agricultural 
Agent.  A  number  of 
instances  will  be  given 
to  show  the  widely 
varied  and  the  ex- 
tremely practical  edu- 
cational work  being 
done  by  these  "Shirt 
Sleeve"  teachers. 


The  country  schools 
will  be  discussed  as 
they  are  —  whether 
good  or  bad — as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  as 
they  ought  not  to  be. 


Don't  forget  this 
will  appear  in  the 
Nov.  18th  issue  of 

THE 

FARMING 
BUSINESS 


Don't  Miss  It 


HEARTS  OF  THE  HILLS 

How  Hate's  Walls  Were  Broken  Down  and  a  Feud  Healed 

By  Ellen  Frizell  Wyckoff 


(Begun  in  No.  29,  October  7.  Sub- 
scriptions can  begin  with  that  issue 
or  back  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
news  stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail 
from  the  office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  XI 
THE  NEW  TEACHER 

gO  THAT  was  how  it  came  about 
that  when  Trudy  went  back 
rather  timidly  to  the  dell,  she  found, 
as  she  had  feared  she  might,  the 
stranger  sitting  there  with  Lutie,  as 
if  the  two  were  the  very  best  of 
friends.  They  were  looking  at  Lu- 
tie's  wonderful  picture,  and  the  boy 
was  talking  brightly.  But  when  he 
saw  Trudy  he  ran  gleefully  to  get  the 
new  books,  and  Trudy,  feeling  shy 
and  a  little  frightened,  sat  down 
without  a  word.  The  stranger  took 
the  books  and  soon  became  interest- 
ed in  the  children's  desire  to  learn 
all  that  was  in  them. 

"I  believe  it  will  help  me,"  he  said, 
"if  you  will  let  me  be  your  teacher. 
I  seem  to  have  gone  to  sleep.  Per- 
haps this  will  rouse  me.  We  can 
have  quite  a  school  up  here  with 
three  of  us  to  make  it." 

It  seemed  to  Trudy  that  nothing 
had  been  so  delightful  since  Miss  An- 
drews went  away.  Her  wonder  at 
the  mystery  of  this  stranger  re- 
mained with  her,  but  all  the  fear  and 
horror  vanished  as  clouds  of  mist 
in  the  sunshine. 

Lutie  brought  their  precious  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  and  the  stranger 
read  to  them.  The  little  boy  held 
his  breath. 

"It's  like  the  violin,"  he  said,  when 
the  new  teacher  closed  the  book. 

"It's  like  Miss  Andrews,"  Trudy 
added. 

"We'll  come  very  soon  again,"  the 
stranger  said,  as  the  girl  put  the 
books  carefully  away.  "Perhaps  I 
shall  be  able  to  stay  longer  next 
time.  There's  some  medicine  down 
at  the  house  that  has  to  be  taken, 
and  I'm  afraid  they  expect  me  to 
do  it." 

All  the  way  home  Trudy  thought 
of  his  white  face  and  sad  eyes.  She 
wished  that  she  could  tell  him  what 
had  hurt  him,  and  who  had  dealt  the 
blow.  But  it  seemed  right  not  to  do 
so.  There  must  be  some  other  way 
for  him  to  find  out. 

When  she  reached  home  the  twins 
had  arrived  and  were  sitting  discon- 
solately in  the  great  kitchen  chew- 
ing the  corners  of  their  checked 
gingham  aprons  and  watching 
Cindy's  inhospitable  sunbonnet  with 
big,  blank  blue  eyes. 

Trudy's  heart  sank  a  little.  Cindy's 
manner  was  unconcerned  and  ab- 
stracted. She  evidently  felt  no  re- 
sponsibility concerning  the  little 
Trollivers. 

"Where'd  you  put  'em  to  sleep, 
Cindy?"  Trudy  asked,  with  flattering 
consideration. 

"I  wouldn't  put  'em,"  answered 
Cindy,  stirring  her  fire. 

"Well,  you  know  they-uns  can't  set 
there  forever,"  reasoned  Trudy. 

"I  didn't  set  'em,"  replied  Cindy. 

Trudy  went  upstairs  and  made  the 
little  room  next  to  her  own  ready.  It 
was  not  a  very  tidy  place  to  begin 
with,  and  the  little  untaught  girl  of 
the  hills  knew  little  of  the  beautiful 
art  of  housekeeping,  but  she  swept 
and  dusted  vigorously  and  made  the 
bed  sweet  and  clean. 

When  Cindy  called  her  to  supper 
it  was  all  ready.  With  a  new  and 
very  charming  dignity  she  put  the 
children  into  their  places  at  the 
table  and  herself  took  her  father's 
seat. 

Cindy  ate  in  silence,  paying  not 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  small, 
wide-eyed  guests,  but  Trudy,  remem- 
bering her  few  meals  with  Miss  An- 
drews, tried  to  think  of  something 
pleasant  to  say.   Upon  this  Sissie  be- 


[Copyrlght  1916  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
gan  to  sob  for  her  mother,  and  see- 
ing that  Pet  was  about  to  join  her, 
Trudy  went  and  sat  between  them. 

She  told  them  about  some  ground 
squirrels  she  had  seen  just  a  little 
while  ago,  and  promised  to  take  them 
early  in  the  morning  to  look  for  the 
pretty  little  creatures.  And  then, 
somehow,  the  children  began  to 
laugh,  very  much  as  their  mother 
laughed,  from  pure  good  nature,  and 
the  first  supper  passed  off  very  well, 
even  tho  Cindy's  sunbonnet  was  de- 
cidedly at  half-mast. 

Sissie  objected  to  the  bath  that 
Trudy  thought  necessary,  but  the 
submission  of  the  gentler  Pet  shamed 
her,  and  altho  she  protested,  Trudy 
had  her  way.  After  they  were  in  bed 
Sissie  began  to  cry  in  earnest,  and 
Pet  joined  her  with  right  good  will. 

"Cindy,  what'd  I  better  do  with 
'em?"  called  Trudy. 

"I  thought  you'd  bit  off  more  than 
you  could  chew,"  answered  Cindy.  "I 
don't  reckin  hit's  gwine  ter  hurt 
'em." 

Trudy  went  back  to  the  screaming 
children.  She  thought  of  the  ground 
squirrel  and  began  to  talk  about  it 
Her  audience  left  off  sobbing.  Then 
she  began  one  of  the  stories  that 
Miss  Andrews  had  told  her,  and  be- 
fore she  reached  the  part  that  she 
could  not  remember,  the  children 
were  fast  asleep. 

Cindy  was  creaking  off  to  bed,  but 
Trudy,  feeling  the  weight  of  her 
cares,  could  not  sleep.  She  began  to 
wish  that  Aunt  Serena's  mother's 
house  had  been  made  larger,  or  that 
the  dear  old  lady's  nerves  had  been 
better,  or  that  Dan's  babies  had  been 
fewer,  or  that  somehow  the  twins 
needn't  have  come. 

But  when  she  looked  to  see  if  they 
really  were  asleep,  their  soft,  round, 
pink-and-white  faces  were  wonder- 
fully sweet.  Tire  heart  of  Trudy 
went  out  to  them.  She  could  not  re- 
member her  mother,  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  tender,  mother-ways,  but  she 
bent  over  the  little  sleeping  children 
on  their  coarse  white  pillows. 

"I  reckin  I'm  sorry  a  little  an'  glad 
a  good  deal,"  she  said  aloud.  "A 
body  don't  worry  so  much  about 
what  they  can't  help,  I  reckin,  if  they 
air  sorter  busy  a-helpin'  what  they 
kin.  When  I'm  doin'  fur  Sissie  an' 
Pet  I  hain't  studyin'  about  Daddy  an' 
Bert." 

Then  she  straightened  the  cover- 
ing, for  the  nights  were  cool,  tucked 
it  in  carefully,  and  went  to  bed. 

"Like  as  not  they'll  love  me  the 
way  I  love  Miss  Andrews,"  she  said, 
as  she  nestled  down  on  her  pillow. 
"I'm  a-goin'  to  be  their  Miss  Andrews 
the  very  best  I  kin." 

In  the  morning  the  children  needed 
no  comforting.  The  excitement  of 
change  was  enough.  Trudy  helped 
them  to  dress.  With  a  pride  that  she 
had  never  felt  before  she  smoothed 
their  thin  white  hair  and  scrubbed 
their  pink  faces.  None  of  these 
things  moved  Cindy  from  the  strong- 
hold of  her  indifference.  Trudy  won- 
dered if  the  bonnet  had  been  worn 
all  night. 

After  breakfast  and  a  visit  to  the 
ground  squirrels,  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  do.  Trudy  could  not  wan- 
der off  to  the  hills  as  she  had  always 
done.  The  children  could  be  neither 
taken  nor  left.  "They  hafter  be 
stayed  with,"  Trudy  said. 

Going  idly  about  the  old  house, 
Trudy  saw  how  untidy  it  was.  She 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  neat- 
ness of  her  own  little  room.  And 
now  the  leaven  of  order  began  to 
work  thru  the  whole  house.  She 
swept  and  dusted  vigorously;  the 
children  helped  and  hindered.  The 
instinct  of  home-making  was  aroused 
in  Trudy. 

"What's  the  use  of  pullin'  ther 
house  down?"  Cindy  protested.  "You- 


uns  air  raisin'  more  dust  than  a  Au- 
gust wind." 

"I'm  a-goin'  to  fix  up,"  Trudy  ex- 
plained. 

"Well,  I'm  gwine  to  the  field,"  said 
Cindy.    "Things  is  sorter  settled  out 

thar." 

CHAPTER  XII 

SISSIE'S  DISAPPEARANCE 

•pRUDY'S  task,  not  very  clearly  de- 
fined in  her  own  mind,  was  in- 
deed a  very  great  one.  Her  ideas 
of  housecleaning  were  vague  and  her 
hands  untrained.  There  were  many 
curious  closets  and  dark  little  pas- 
sages and  musty  rooms  in  the  old 
inn.  Here  and  there  was  a  bit  of 
rare  old  furniture.  But  her  efforts 
were  energetic,  even  if  the  results 
were  not  always  satisfactory,  and 
she  was  quite  happy  as  she  scrubbed 
and  swept  and  dusted. 

"I  wouldn't  pester  that  big  west 
room,"  said  Cindy,  coming  in  a  little 
comforted  from  the  fields,  where  the 
old  man  was  proving  himself  handy 
enough  with  the  hoe.  "I've  alius 
heard  that  room's  ha'nted.  We  hain't 
never  used  hit.  Old  Belden  Trolliver 
lived  an'  died  in  thar,  an'  hit  had  a 
bad  name  long  before  his  time." 

It  was  a  long,  low  room,  a  step 
lower  than  the  hall  from  which  it 
opened.  The  different  rooms  of  th& 
old  inn  were  queerly  put  together, 
as  if  many-mindea  Trollivers  had 
made  additions,  each  without  ref- 
erence to  the  architectural  tastes  of 
the  others. 

The  west  room  was  larger  and 
gloomier  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
stories  of  the  old  man  and  his  Cali- 
fornia gold  were  laughed  at  now, 
but  there  had  been  a  time  when  peo- 
ple were  more  credulous.  Even  Tru- 
dy could  see  how  the  boards  of  the 
uneven  floor  had  been  raised,  and 
the  panels  of  the  wainscoting  had 
been  pried  from  the  walls  in  search 
of  some  hidden  thing.  She  won- 
dered if  it  had  been  found. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  fire- 
place almost  as  large  as  the  one  in 
Cindy's  kitchen.  It  was  dirortly 
above  the  hall  fireplace,  and  the  im- 
mense rock  chimney  went  up  from  it 
thru  the  center  of  the  house.  On 
each  side  of  the  fireplace  wood  rests 
were  built  in  just  as  they  were  in 
the  hall  and  kitchen,  to  take  the 
place  of  andirons.  These  odd  little 
shelves  were  sometimes  used  as 
seats  by  children  when  the  fire  was 
not  large  enough  to  extend  to  them. 

In  the  west  room  fireplace  there 
was  no  trace  of  ashes  or  soot,  so 
long  had  it  been  since  a  fire  was 
lighted  there.  Many  were  the  storms 
that  had  washed  and  blown  thru  the 
old  chimney.  When  Trudy  had 
swept  the  hearth  quite  clean,  the 
little  girls,  playing  around  her, 
seated  themselves  opposite  each 
other  on  the  little  shelves.  They 
were  quite  at  home  now,  and  as  hap- 
py and  lively  as  even  Trudy  could 
wish  them. 

Suddenly  Pet  shrieked,  and  when 
Trudy  ran  to  her  she  was  sitting  in 
silent  horror,  her  round  face  per- 
fectly white,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  fireplace.  Sis- 
sie had  disappeared! 

Trudy  looked  around  the  room,  but 
Sissie  was  not  there.  "Where  is 
she,  Pet?  Where's  Sissie?"  she 
asked. 

Pet  swallowed  and  stared,  her  lips 
moved,  but  she  did  not  speak.  Trudy 
shook  her  vigorously,  and  Pet 
gasped:  "She's  spilt!" 

"Oh,  Pet!  What  do  you  mean? 
Where's  she?" 

Pet,  finding  her  voice,  screamed 
again,  and  again  Trudy  tried  the  vir- 
tue of  a  vigorous  shake. 

"She's  lost  an'  gone!"  Pet  wailed. 
"Sissie's  spilt." 

Continued  on  Page  1005 
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Homemade  Trap  Baits 

The  Kind  Any  One  Can  Make 

for  Himself 
By  George  J.  Thiessen 


*T*HE  successful  trapper  is  usually 
the  one  who  understands  the 
use  of  baits  and  scents.  There  are 
a  number  of  preparations  which  will 
actually  lure  animals  to  sets.  They 
can  be  employed  with  little  expense 
and  labor. 

Roughly  speaking,  fur  bearers  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  namely: 
Meat  eaters,  vegetable  eaters  and 
those  animals  which  exist  both  on 
flesh  and  vegetables.  In  the  first 
class  among  the  smaller  animals 
are  the  skunk,  civet  cat,  weasel  and 
mink.  The  muskrat  lives  wholly 
upon  vegetables.  The  raccoon  finds 
corn,  crabs,  fish  and  similar  things 
foods.  We  can  readily  see  that  for 
the  young  trapper,  at  least,  the  flesh- 
eating  animals  are  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Since  there  are  three  divisions  of 
animals,  necessarily  there  must  be 
three  distinct  classes  of  bait.  For 
instance,  if  one  knows  a  lure  for  any 
of  the  flesh  eaters,  he  may  be  reason- 
ably sure  that  with  a  few  changes  it 
can  be  employed  for  all  of  the  group. 
Therefore,  if  one  knows  what  to  em- 
ploy as  bait  for  each  of  the  three 
divisions,  he  will  have  little  trouble 
taking  pelts. 

Lures  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — natural  and  artificial.  Com- 
binations of  both  are  often  used.  The 
natural  "draws"  are  the  foods;  the 
artificial,  mixtures  of  various  oils, 
scents,  etc. 

For  flesh  eating  animals  a  good 
attractor  may  be  made  by  securing  a 
Jar  of  small  fish — large  ones  chopped 
up  answer  as  well — and  letting  them 
rot  in  the  sun.  Place  no  cover  on 
the  jar.  Just  as  soon  as  the  mass 
to  reduced  to  oil,  it  is  ready  for  use. 
A  few  drops  will  prove  effective  for 
taking  all  of  the  smaller  flesh  eaters. 

Some  experienced  trappers  mix  up 
a  different  scent  for  each  of  the  ani- 
tnals  they  intend  to  trap.  After  pre- 
paring their  fish  oil  for  a  base  early 
m  the  fall,  they  divide  the  scent  and 
add  the  following: 

SKUNK  BAIT— Mostly  fish  oil.  a 
small  quantity  of  grain  alcohol,  some 
strained  honey  and  a  little  oil  of 
anise.  Some,  later  in  the  season,  add 
the  contents  of  one  or  two  skunk 
glands.  I  do  not  believe  these  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  mixture 
much,  if  any. 

CIVET  CAT— Almost  pure  fish  oil, 
with  a  small  amount  of  grain  alco- 
hol and  some  beef  blood. 

MINK — Fish  oil.  grain  alcohol  and 
a  small  amount  of  oil  of  rhodium 
and  a  little  oil  of  anise.  Some  add 
strained  honey  and  mink  musk  when 
a  fur  bearer  is  taken  later  in  the 
season. 

RACCOON— Equal  parts  of  fish 
oil  and  strained  honey.  A  few  trap- 
pers use  grain  alcohol  also,  but  this 
Is  not  necessary. 

OPOSSUM— Fish  oil  and  grain  al- 
cohol to  which  has  been  add  eel  some 
oil  of  anise  to  give  it  an  odor  which 
can  be  detected  stronger  than  the 
first-named. 

WEASEL— Equal  parts  of  fish  oil, 
'•>o'l  and  grain  alcohol. 

4U8KRAT— Mix  grain  alcohol, 
x  or  more  musk  glands,  oil  of  rho- 
.ium  and  oil  of  anise.  Some  add 
■eaver  castors.  These  may  be  taken 
'rom  the  animals  or  purchased  from 
Almost  any  fur  or  drug  company. 
The  latter  usually  list  the  glands  as 
sastoreum.  While  quite  expensive, 
L  single  castor  will  be  enough  to 
| ipply  the  trapper  all  season. 
*  The  proper  way  to  prepare  a  cas- 
tor is  to  cut  or  chop  it  up.  F'lace  the 
{land  in  a  large  Jar  and  cover  with 
•jain  alcohol.  The  Hd  ought,  to  fit 
Lghtly,  otherwise  the  alcohol  will 
5/aporate.  Leave  the  scent  for  ten 
r  twelve  flays,  when  it  will  \><-  n^'ly 

0  add  to  the  bait  described. 

1  So  much  for  the  artificial  "draws." 


The  skunk  is  fond  of  bloody  meat, 
especially  if  fresh.  When  making 
sets  it  is  a  good  plan  to  drag  a  large 
piece  from  one  trap  to  another,  as 
this  leaves  a  trail  which  can  easily 
be  followed. 

Almost  any  meat  is  good  bait  for 
the  civet  cat.  The  flesh  of  a  rabbit 
or  muskrat  is  ideal.  In  the  case  of 
the  former,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
move the  skin,  but  simply  place  the 
trap  among  the  entrails. 

When  after  the  mink,  flesh  of  all 
kinds — I  exclude  most  birds — is 
good.  Old  trappers  seem  to  prefer 
the  flesh  of  the  muskrat  and  rabbit, 
altho  frogs,  crawfish,  suckers  and 
similar  are  good.  I  have  found  when 
muskrat  or  rabbit  is  used  that  smsfll 
pieces  of  the  meat  serve  best.  One 
should  get  about  ten  baits  from  a 
carcass. 

For  the  raccoon,  either  flesh  or 
vegetables  may  be  employed.  In 
some  instances,  meats  seem  to  give 
the  best  results.  I  advise  trappers 
to  employ  this  first,  and  in  case  there 
are  no  results,  vegetables  may  be 
substituted.  Fresh  fish  are  perhaps 
the  best  natural  "draws"  for  the 
'coon,  nevertheless  I  have  taken  a 
great  many  with  clams  and  even 
smoked  herring.  Canned  salmon 
and  sardines  often  are  ideal  baits, 
while  many  experienced  trappers  de- 
sire nothing  better  than  comb  honey. 

The  opossum  may  be  lured  into 
traps  with  almost  any  kind  of  fish, 
canned  or  otherwise.  Smoked  her- 
ring will  often  give  good  results. 

A  set  made  near  a  rabbit  which 
has  recently  been  killed  invariably 
proves  effective  when  after  the  wea- 
sel. Blood  of  any  kind  will  help  the 
pelt  hunter. 

When  natural  bait  is  employed  for 
trapping  the  muskrat,  I  prefer  to 
use  the  parsnip  because  of  its  pun- 
gent odor.  This  attracts  the  fur 
bearers  when  corn,  apples,  carrots 
and  similar  lures  will  not. 

Remember,  strictly  speaking  there 
is  no  "best  bait."  What  will  attract 
an  animal  one  time  of  the  year  may 
not  at  another.  Again,  in  some  lo- 
calities one  lure  may  prove  very 
effective  and  in  another  be  absolute- 
ly worthless.  This  means  that  a 
certain  amount  of  experimenting  will 
be  necessary  even  under  the  best 
conditions,  but  this  ought  not  to  dis- 
courage the  trapper. 

In  selecting  a  bait,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  foods  which  the  ani- 
mals have  access  to.  For  instance, 
muskrats  living  near  fields  of  corn 
would  not  be  attracted  probably  by 
corn — at  least  not  so  well  as  by  a 
carrot,  or  other  "draw." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  baits  and 
scents  give  better  results  in  cold 
weather  than  when  it  is  warm.  Fre- 
quently trappers  in  the  South  com- 
plain that  baits  which  are  used  by 
professionals  in  the  North  are  worth- 
less. There  is  no  question  that  the 
milder  climates  supply  fur  bearers 
with  abundant  food  while  the  oppo- 
site is  true  in  the  Hudson  Bay  coun- 
try. Again,  cold  latitudes  require 
that  in  order  to  sustain  life,  a  greater 
quantity  of  nourishment  is  neces- 
sary. In  these  facts  may  lie  the  rea- 
son for  baits  being  more  effective  in 
the  North  than  in  the  South. 

In  connection  with  this  let  me  say 
that  meat  baits  in  most  cases  are 
not  considered  by  the  pelt  hunters 
of  the  northern  wilds.  Frozen  flesh 
loses  its  power  to  attract  unless  the 
animals  are  very  hungry.  Then 
again,  when  meat  is  employed  sets 
are  robbed  by  the  Whiskey  Jack,  a 
bird  which  makes  the  use  of  this 
lure  almost  an  impossibility.  Scents, 
then,  are  more  important  than  nat- 
ural baits  of  any  kind  for  flesh 
eaters. 

Some  imagine  that  a  "draw"  ought 
Continued  on  Page  1005 


DOWN  and 

One  Year 
To  Pay  (1 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all 


OA  W  N=  BUTTERFLY 

™    No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  d 


No.  2  Junior — a  light  rnnnlng.  easy  ... 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  8&  Quarts  per  hour,    we  aiso  zua^e  zour  other 
■Izes  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
■  i  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  tow 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—Easy Turn- 
ing  ~Sa  nit  a  r  y 
Frame — Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Tou  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  >Keep  it  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  I 
refund  your  92  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  { 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.   You  take  I 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  jf 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  eave  money.  Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co.,  2206 Marshall  Blvd.,  Chioago.llf. 


durable, 

We  also  make  Jour  other 


Master 
Engine 
Builder. 
Farmer, 
Breeder  of 

Prize 
Winning 
Holstein 
Cattle 


On  Your  Own  Terms 

I  have  now  made  it  possible  for  any  worthy, 

creditable  man,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  who  wants  a 
high-grade  farm  or  shop  engine,  to  buy  practically  on  hie 
own  terms  —  any  size  or  style  WITTE  Engine  —  Saw-Rig 
Complete,  Stationary,  Portable,  or  Horse  Portable— 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 
ments — Bank  Deposit,  or  Cash 


Take  your  choice  of  payments  —  take  your  choice  of  engines  — 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene.  Then  take  the  engine  you  want,  try  it  60  days — 
prove  its  superiority — learn  how  easy  it  is  to  do  your 
work  with  a  WITTE.    I  could  not  make  you  thia 
offer  if  I  did  not  own  and  operate  the  largest  exclusive 
engine  factory  in  the  world,  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing high-grade  engines  direct  to  users  —  capacity 
12,000  engines  yearly. 

Write  for  latest  WITTE  prices  on  5- Year 
Guarantee,  and  my  new  Free  Book,  "How  to  Judge 
Engines" — mailed  postage  paid. —  Ed.  H.  WITTE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
2152  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

215S  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


z: 


See  What  You 
Can  Save  On 


Get  the 
New  Catalog 


la  Kalamazoo! 


GET  our  new  stove> 
book  and  find  out 
why  over  350,000 
pleased  owners  rec- 
ommend Kalamazoo. 
See  beautiful  color 
'llustrations  of  latest  deg-gns.  new  improvements.  Get  wholesale 
prices  and  save  money.  Writ.  Today.  80  days'  trial,  360  days* 
-ipproval  test.    Caah  or  Credit.  $100. 000  Guarantee.  We 
nay  freight  and  ship  within  21  hours.  Ask  lor  Ciuioi  N»  726, 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Manufacturers         Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Stoves,  Ranges, Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces, 
Metal  White  Enameled  Kitchen  Kabincts. 
Scatalosp*— piease  say  which  you  want. 


4  Kalamazoo 

„■;;'•     Direct  to  You 


Boys!  Start  to  Earn  Xmas  Money 

Every  boy  likes  to  have  money  for  Christmas.  The  up-to-date  boy  begins  In  the  fall  to 
earn  money  so  that  he  has  it  when  Christinas  comes.  Our  agents  earn  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  a 
week  selling  The  Saturday  Blade.  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Business  and  Lone  Scout.  People 
In  every  town  know  our  great  papers  and  they  want  some  one  to  buy  the  papers  from  each 
week.  We  send  the  papers  all  In  one  bundle  so  that  they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday. 
You  have  a  paper  to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route 
of  steady  customers.  You  make  a  cash  profit  on  every  paper  you  sell.  You  can't  lose.  You 
don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  profits  on  every  paper  you  sell,  we  also  give  you 

Valuable  Free  Premiums  and  Free  Appointment  to  the  Lone  Scouts 


Sco 


Each  active  agent  for  our  papers  Is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone 
.uouts  of  America,  who  sends  badge  and  Certificate  of  Membership  and  the  booklet  of  ln- 
itructlons  in  this  great  organization.  It  la  easy  to  get  started,  but  each  one  should  hurry, 
for  the  agencies  are  being  grabbed  up  quickly  by  boys.  Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and 
we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you  how  to  get  the  customers  and  how 
to  make  out  your  reports. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  512  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

I  accept  the  agency  for 
your  4  papers.  Send  me  as 
many  copies  of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the  first  week. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
my  Certificate  of  Membership 
in  the  Lone  Scouts  and  badge 
and  booklet  of  instructions 
from  Chief  Totem  FRRK. 
Also  tell  me  how  to  get  the 
valuable  premiums. 


Name   

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No 
Town  


F.  B. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


f ^Canadian  Wheat  ^ 


to  Feed  the  World 


The  war's  fearful  devastation  of  European  crops 
has  caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the 
American  Continent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and^  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian 
wheat.  Canada's  invitation  to  every  industrious  Ameri- 
can is  therefore  especially  attractive.  She  wants  farm- 
ers lo  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous  homes  for  them- 
selves while  helping  her  to  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 
You  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE  and 
Other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Think 
of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  high 

prices,  where  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  continue.    During  many  years  Canadian 
wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  46  bushels 
to  the  acre.    Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oat*.  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  fnrmlng  U  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  urniit  raising.    Tne  excellent  grasses  full 
f  nutrition  are  ttie  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.    Uoud  schools,  mar- 
ets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

ilitary  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there  Ii  an  extra  demand  for  farm  labor 
t"  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  thr  war.  Tbe 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREE 
BADGE 


pay. 


134,874 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  54  Weeks,  134,874  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 

"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  ling  mid  the  na- 
tion for  which  it  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.  I  viill  'Do  a  Iseful  Thing;  Each  Day'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name.  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  Incorporated 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1915.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws 
were  adopted  and  W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief 
Totem  of  the  organization. 

The  first  Lone  Scout  took  the  pledge  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  1915.  There  are  now  Lone  Scouts  in 
every  State  in  the  United  States,  every  Province 
in  Canada,  in  Alaska,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands  and  other  parts  of.  the  world. 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  for  all  wide-  Indian 
awake,  ambitious  boys  everywhere.     It  is 
not  a  military  organization.    It  is  not  a  money-making 
proposition.     There  are  no  membership  fees  or  dues  to 
There  is  no  expensive  equipment  for  boys  or  their  par- 
ents to  buy.    The  organization  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  its 
weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"    in    which    instructions  are 
given  to  the  Scouts.    "Lone  Scout"  is  sold  by  news  agents  for 
3  cents  a  copy.    Subscription  rates,  25  cents  four  months,  75 
cents  a  year. 

SThe  motto  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is:  "Do  a  Use- 
ful Thing  Each  Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  the 
Lone  Scout  motto  is  going  to  be  a  successful  man.  The 
purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  to  give  the 
boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  (which 
was  started  in  the  United  States  by  W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem 
of  the  Lone  Scouts),  while  permitting  them  to  work  alone  if 
it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to  belong  to  Tribes.  Wood-craft 
and  scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the  instructions  in  the  Lone 
Scouts  of  America. 

The  Lone  Scout  pledge  Is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  or- 
(jKij  sanitation  world-wide,  not  excluding-  anv  boy  living  un- 

der  some  other  flag  than  the  United  States  flag  The 
Lone  Scout  must  be  in  the  best  of  health  and  physical 
condition  all  the  time.    He  cannot  be  a  real  Scout  and  take 
any  drink  containing  alcohol,  or  smoke  cigarettes. 

Any  boy  who  can  understand  the  pledge  is   eligible  to 
membership.    As  a  member  progresses  in  his  Scout  work 
he  is  awarded   Degrees,  with   appropriate   Badges  and 
these  Degrees   make   up   Lodges.     The  First  Degree  is 
I. one  Scout,  the  emblem  of  which  is  a  bronze   badge  bearing 
the  figure  of  the  Lone   Scout   Indian;    Second   is   the  Wood- 
craft Degree,  the  emblem  of  which  is  a  bronze  badge  showing 
the  Crossed  Logs  of  the  Council  Fire;  Third  Degree  is  Lone 
Eagle  and  the  eagle  is  shown  on  the  silver  badge  of  this  De- 
gree, the  last  of  the  Tepee  Lodge.    Next  comes  the  Totem  Pole 
Lodge,  in  which  every  member  is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone 
Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon  which  is  a  record  of  his  achievements 
for  many  Degrees. 

ijS^.  Tn  applying  for   Membership,    fill    out    the  Application 
[MS})  Blank  given  below,  and  send  it  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

— —  ""•CUT  OUT  HERE""'— "»""••"«»»»•«».«»»» 

APPLICATION   FOR  MEMBERSHIP  B 

CHIEF  TOTEM.  COO  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

Date  1918. 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  'i  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America.  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


SECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 


Onions  for  Carolina 


MERIT  MEDAL 


Name 


Age. 


J^ANY  carloads  of  onions  are 
shipped  into  South  Carolina 
annually,  yet  this  crop  can  be  grown 
to  perfection  thruout  the  State. 
Onions  will  grow  on  many  kinds  of 
soils,  but  thrive  best  on  a  very  fer- 
tile, sandy  loam.  They  should  not 
follow  a  grain  crop,  as  volunteer 
grain  will  give  considerable  trouble, 
coming  up  about  the  same  time 
that  the  onion  seed  germinate. 

The  soil  for  onions  should  be 
plowed  to  a  depth  of  from  eight  to 
ten  inches,  sub-soiled  and  repeated- 
ly harrowed  until  thoroly  pulverized 
and  a  perfect  seedbed  has  been  made. 
The  onion,  heing  a  gross  feeder,  re- 
quires very  fertile  land  and  heavy 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizer 
and  barnyard  manure.  The  manure 
should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  tons  per  acre, 
and  thoroly  incorporated  with  the  soil 
by  repeated  disking.  The  commer- 
cial fertilizer,  applied  at  the  rate  of 
>,500  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre,  may 
be  applied  broadcast  and  harrowed, 
with  a  spike-tooth  harrow,  into  the 
first  few  inches  of  soil. 

On  an  extensive  scale,  seed-grown 
onions  are  much  cheaper  than  those 
grown  from  sets.  In  the  South, 
onion  seed  may  be  planted  either  in 
fall  or  spring.    However,  best  re- 


sults will  be  had  from  the  fall  plant- ' 
ings.  The  seed  should  be  planted 
during  the  month  of  October,  en- 
abling the  seedlings  to  become  well 
established  before  cold  weather.  If 
the  tops  are  injured  by  cold  the 
bulbs  will  not  be  seriously  affected, 
as  growth  will  begin  as  soon  as 
weather  conditions  are  favorable. 

Onion  rows  are  laid  off  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  apart,  and  seed  sown 
in  the  drill,  with  an  ordinary  seed 
planter,  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five 
pounds  per  acre.  When  large  enough 
to  handle,  the  seedlings  may  be 
thinned  three  to  four  inches  apart 
in  the  row. 

When  the  seedlings  are  three  to 
four  inches  high  cultivation  should 
begin  with  an  ordinary  wheel  hoe, 
and  should  be  continued  after  every 
rain  until  the  onions  begin  to  bulb. 
Fall  planted  seed  produce  larger 
and  earlier  maturing  onions  than 
the  spring  plantings.  However, 
onions  of  good  size  may  be  produced 
from  early  spring  sowing. 

Onions  may  be  grown  extensively 
from  sets  or  small  onions,  but  it  is] 
more  expensive  than  to  grow  them 
from  seed,  and  the  keeping  quality 
is  poorer.  Sets  may  be  planted  any 
time  during  October  or  November 
and  will  produce  onions  of  large 
size  by  the  middle  of  May. 


Brine  Cure  for  Pork 


Jj^S  SOON  as  the  carcass  has  been 
properly  chilled  and  cut  up,  it 
is  ready  for  curing.  Rub  each  piece 
with  salt,  sprinkle  a  layer  of  salt  in 
the  bottom  of  a  good,  tight  barrel, 
and  over  each  layer  of  meat  as  it  is 
packed  in  tightly.  When  the  barrel 
is  full,  cover  the  meat  with  a  board 
and  weight  it  down  with  a  stone  so 
that  none  of  the  pieces  can  float  with 
any  part  of  the  surface  exposed  to 
the  air  where  it  is  likely  to  mold. 

Make  the  brine  by  dissolving  eight 
pounds  of  salt  and  two  pounds  of 
sugar  in  four  gallons  of  hot  water. 
This  will  treat  100  pounds  of  meat, 
and  should  be  poured  down  the  side 
of  the  barrel  until  the  meat  is  thoroly 
covered.  Four  or  five  days  after  the 
brine  is  put  on  the  meat  should  be 
repacked  in  another  barrel  in  reverse 
order  so  that  the  pieces  which  were 
at  the  bottom  will  be  on  top  in  the 
second  barrel.  Brine  should  be 
poured  on  as  before,  and  the  trans- 
fer to  another  barrel  repeated  in 
about  five  days,  and  this  time  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
brine  about  a  day  and  a  half  for  each 
pound  contained  in  the  larger  pieces 
of  meat  in  the  barrel,  that  is,  a  fif- 
teen-pound piece  of  meat  should 
stay  in  the  brine  about  twenty-two 


and  one-half  days,  then  it  should  be 
washed  in  warm  water  and  hung  up 
for  smoking  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
dry-cured  meat.  It  should  bfti 
smoked  with  hickory,  oak,  apple  or 
any  other  wood  except  that  belong- 
ing to  the  pine  family  until  it  suits 
the  taste  of  the  user.  About  twenty- 
five  smudges  make  a  good,  mild 
smoke. 

Many  prefer  not  to  use  saltpetre  or 
borax,  and  they  should  be  used  in 
small  quantities  if  at  all,  for  both 
tend  to  harden  the  lean  meat,  and 
saltpetre  gives  it  a  bright  red  color. 
Not  more  than  an  ounce  should  be 
used  with  each  pound  of  salt.  Borax 
helps  to  keep  off  the  skippers,  but 
this  may  be  done  by  proper  sacking. 
If  used,  it  should  be  sprinkled  light- 
ly over  the  lean  surface  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  curing  or  just  after 
smoking,  but  not  more  than  a  table- 
spoonful  should  be  used  for  a  large 
ham. 

Plain  sirup,  sorghum  or  honey  may 
be  rubbed  on  the  meat  after  either 
the  dry  salt  or  brine  cure  has  been 
completed,  and  pepper  may  be  added 
if  desired.  After  it  is  carefully 
sacked  so  that  the  flies  cannot  pos- 
sibly get  in,  it  should  be  hung  in  a 
dry,  airy  place  until  needed. 


Sprouting  Oats  for  Fowls 


Town   State. 


St.  No..  P.  O..  or  R.  F.  D. 


the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  and  frozen  so  that  the 
poultry  cannot  get  anything  out  of 
doors,  the  egg  production  can  be  in- 
creased wonderfully  by  providing 
greenstuff  in  the  form  of  sprouted 
oats.    It  is  easily  done. 

Secure  pans  a  few  inches  deep,  or 
some  tight,  flat  boxes  which  are  from 
two  to  six  inches  in  depth,  and  as 
large  as  can  be  handled  readily. 
Place  a  layer  of  oats  on  the  bottom 
to  a  depth  of  one-half  to  one  inch; 
sprinkle  thoroly  and  .set  the  pans  or 
boxes  in  a  moderately  warm  place, 
with  some  light.  In  a  few  days  the 
oats  will  swell  and  sprout,  throwing 
up  blades  that  will  grow  to  a  height 
of  from  five  to  seven  inches. 

The  mass  must  be  sprinkled  each 
day  if  it  is  in  a  place  where  the 
moisture  evaporates  quickly.  Other- 
wise a  sprinkling  every  other  day 
would  be  sufficient.  In  two  weeks 
the  oats  will  have  developed  such  a 
quantity  of  small  fibrous  roots  and 
blades  that  the  whole  mass  can  be 
lifted  from  the  pan  or  box  and  car- 
ried to  the  henhouse,  where,  after 
examining  it  for  a  short  time,  the 
fowls  will  use  up  the  entire  growth. 


This  food  contains  the  required  nu- 
trition for  egg  production,  and  even  1 
if  the  weather  is  cold  eggs  will  be 
the  result.  The  cellar,  or  the  fur- 
nace room,  is  just  the  right  place 
for  this  kind  of  work;  it  must  be 
kept  not  too  warm  and  not  allowed 
to  freeze.  If  pans  are  used  you  will 
not  need  as  much  water  as  if  boxes 
are  used. 

A  little  oats  will  produce  several 
pounds  of  food  that  is  more  nutri- 
tious than  the  grain  itself.  But  feed 
it  slowly,  not  allowing  the  fowls  to 
become  overfed.  Continue  the  feed- 
ing of  grains,  but  not  in  such  large 
quantities. 

This  way  of  providing  green  food 
for  the  hens  can  be  followed  during 
the  winter,  but  the  other  seasons 
they  find  enough  greenstuffs.  A  con- 
tinuous supply  of  this  sprouted  grain 
can  be  had  by  setting  new  lots  every 
other  day.  Winter  time  is  a  lazy 
time  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  hens 
should  be  made  to  exercise  by 
scratching  their  feed  out  of  loose 
gravel  or  sawdust.  Exercise  and 
plenty  of  food  are  the  best  tonics  for 
winter  egg  production. — N.  W.  T. 
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Hearts  of  the  Hills 
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Trudy  began  to  cry.  She  knew 
that  something  had  happened  to 
Sissie,  and  she  could  not  imagine 
what  it  could  have  been.  "Did  she 
fall  out  of  the  window,  Pet?"  she 
sobbed. 

Pet  shook  her  head.  "She  bumped, 
an'  then  she  spilt." 

In  her  despair  Trudy  sat  on  the 
floor  before  the  fireplace.  "Bumped, 
Pet?    How  did  she  bump?" 

"I'm  scared!"  sobbed  Pet. 

"But  show  me!  You  got  to  show 
me!"  pleaded  Trudy. 

Pet  rocked  back  against  the  wall 
behind  her.  "She  jest  done  that,  an' 
then  she  spilt  all  upside  down,  Sis- 
sie did."  and  the  child  cried  again. 
"That's  her!"  she  said,  suddenly 
quiet,  a  look  of  horror  in  her  blue 
eyes. 

And  now  Trudy  could  hear  a 
smothered  cry.  "Oh,  Pet,  where  is 
she?" 

Pet  pointed  a  fat  finger  toward 
the  opposite  wall  of  the  fireplace. 
Trudy,  too  frightened  to  know  what 
she  did,  pressed  her  hands  against 
the  rough  stones.  To  her  horror  the 
wall  opened  back  like  a  door,  and 
looking  down  into  the  dark  closet- 
like place,  Trudy  saw  Sissie's  white 
face.  Holding  the  strange  door  with 
one  hand,  she  held  the  other  out  and 
felt  Sissie  grasp  it.  Then  she  saw 
that  the  child  was  sitting  on  a  kind 
of  step  and  that  she  had  not  fallen 
far.  In  a  moment  the  frightened  lit- 
tle thing  scrambled  thru  the  open- 
ing. 

Pet  danced  for  joy.  Trudy  released 
the  door  and  it  swung  into  place. 
She  looked  stupidly  at  the  wall  for 
a  moment,  and  then  turned  to  the 
dusty,  tearful  child. 

Cindy  was  not  in  the  house  when 
the  three  went  down  to  the  kitchen. 
Trudy  washed  Sissie's  face  and 
hands  and  changed  ner  apron.  When 
they  had  laughed  over  the  accident 
It  seemed  a  very  funny  thing,  in- 
deed, and  quite  too  good  to  be 
spoiled  by  one  of  Cindy's  scoldings. 
Aunt  Serena  would  laugh  with  them, 
but  Cindy  wouldn't  understand.  So 
nobody  mentioned  it  to  her.  She 
had  warned  them  against  the  room, 
and  Trudy  dreaded  her  sharp  "I  told 
you  so." 

It  was  a  few  days  later  that  Tru- 
dy, followed  by  the  two  little  girls, 
went  slowly  along  the  road  to  the 
ford.  She  wanted  to  go  to  the  cabin 
in  the  pines.  The  presence  of  Miss 
Andrews  seemed  to  linger  there  as 
the  perfume  of  a  flower  lingers  in  a 
room  long,  long  after  the  flower  it- 
self is  gone.  The  lonely  child  had 
always  loved  to  go  and  sit  in  the 
quiet  place. 

Today,  as  they  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  pines,  Trudy  saw  a  man  stand- 
ing in  the  road.  He  was  looking 
slowly  about,  first  at  the  hills,  then 
at  the  road  and  the  river.  He 
seemed  to  be  seeking  for  something 
that  he  had  lost.  When  she  would 
have  turned  back  in  her  shy  distrust 
of  strangers,  she  saw  the  man's  face. 
She  hesitated,  with  Sissie  and  Pet 
clinging  to  her  short  blue  skirts. 
And  then  it  was  too  late  to  go.  The 
man  came  quickly  to  her.  It  was 
the  stranger  from  Granny  Bronson's 
cabin. 

"We've  missed  you,"  he  said,  "Lu- 
tie  and  I." 

"They-all  are  why  I  hain't  come," 
Trudy  explained,  glancing  at  the 
children.  "Lutle  don't  know  about 
'em.  I  wisht  you'd  tell  him ;  I  can't 
come  no  more." 

She  said  it  so  sadly,  and  with  such 
A  pitiful  break  in  her  voice,  that  the 
stranger  looked  at  her  with  new  In- 
terest.   "That  Is  too  bad,"  he  said. 

"It  hain't  as  bad  as  if  be  didn't 
have  you.  Hit  matters  the  most  to 
Lutle.  He  ain't  never  goin'  to  be  big 
an'  strong;  he  can't  ever  work  hard. 
He  ought  to  know  things."  She  looked 
at  the  children  again.  "I  can't  git 
'em  across." 

"It's  a  pity,"  the  man  said  In  his 
slow,    absent-minded    way.  "Why 


couldn't  Lutie  come  over  on  this 
side?" 

"He  never  has;  he  can't,"  an- 
swered Trudy,  flushing.  The  little 
crooked  foot  was  not  to  be  spoken  of. 

"He  can  learn  how;  I  can  help 
him.  You  see  I  am  much  stronger 
now."    The  man  smiled  hopefully. 

"If  Lutie  could  cross,  I  could  bring 
'em."  Trudy  answered. 

They  had  walked  up  the  hill  by 
this  time,  and  were  come  quite  near 
to  the  rough  little  cabin.  The 
stranger  stopped.  "Were  you  going 
to  see  some  one?"  he  asked. 

Trudy  shook  her  head.  "There 
hain't  anybody  here,"  she  said.  "Hit's 
just  a  waste  place." 

■Whose  little  cabin  is  it?"  he 
asked. 

"Hit  belongs  to  we-uns.  Hit  hain't 
any  account,"  she  replied. 

"Where  is  your  father,  Trudy?" 

The  stranger  was  standing  in  the 
doorway.  Trudy  flushed.  She 
looked  down  and  began  to  scrape  the 
pine  straw  into  a  little  pile  with  her 
bare  foot. 

"Lutie'll  tell  you,"  she  said. 

"Perhaps  we  might  speak  to  your 
mother."  suggested  the  stranger. 

Trudy  shook  her  head,  and  point- 
ed to  the  old  graveyard. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said  quickly.  "I 
am  hardly  myself,  you  know,  little 
girl.  I  didn't  know.  They  are  no 
doubt  happier  than  we." 

"Not  my  father!"  sobbed  Trudy, 
touched  by  the  kindly  tone.  "Xot  my 
father!" 

And  then  somehow  she  told  this 
stranger  of  all  that  had  happened 
to  her  home,  and  he  listened  with  a 
gentle  look  in  his  sad  eyes.  After 
that  they  were  all  very  quiet  for 
a  while,  and  there  was  no  sound  but 
the  moan  of  the  wind  in  the  pines 
and  the  voice  of  the  river. 

"I  was  thinking,"  said  the 
stranger,  "that  we  might  arrange  to 
come  here  to  this  little  house  for  our 
lessons.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
all  right,  Trudy0" 

Trudy  was  delighted.  If  only  Lu- 
tie could  learn  to  cross  the  ford,  it 
would  be  the  very  thing!  She  was 
quite  herself  again,  her  little  round 
face  bright  and  cheerful,  her  blue 
eyes  shining. 

"I  believe,"  said  the  stranger,  "that 
you  children  and  the  books  are  go- 
ing to  help  to  wake  me  up.  I  am 
really  growing  quite  strong,  now.  So 
we'll  all  come  up  here  and  see  what 
we  can  do  for  one  another."  He 
walked  about  the  room,  and  Trudy 
trembled  as  she  remembered  the 
dread'ul  night  when  Bert  had 
brought  him  here.  "What  do  you 
say  to  every  afternoon?"  he  asked. 

So  it  was  all  arranged,  and  it 
seemed  the  simplest  and  most  natu- 
ral thing  in  the  world.  From  the 
ford  Trudy  went  home  with  the  chil- 
dren. Her  heart  was  full  of  glad- 
ness. This  was  such  a  very  beau- 
tiful thing  to  come  into  her  lonely, 
narrow  life.  Her  father's  disapprov- 
al of  books,  or  rather  of  what  he 
understood  them  to  mean,  seemed 
now  but  a  passing  cloud  in  a  sunny 
sky.  The  thing  that  she  was  doing 
could  not  be  wrong.  She  felt  this 
instinctively,  and  she  was  not  con- 
scious of  disobedience. 

The  continuation  of  this  unusual 
story  will  be  found  in  next  week's 
Issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 

Feeding  for  Shipment 

IN  PREPARING  cattle  for  shipment 
considerable  attention  should  be 
given  to  feeding  so  as  to  lower  the 
shrinkage  as  much  as  possible.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  recommends 
that  water  be  withheld  from  animals 
before  shipping  and  that  they  be  fed 
timothy  hay  and  whole  oats  to  prevent 
looseness  during  shipping.  Under  such 
treatment  cattle  will  arrive  at  the 
market  with  a  more  attractive  ap- 
pearance and  will  take  on  a  much 
heavier  "fill." 


Brief  Items  for  Busy 
Folks 
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have  loaned  money  to  farmers  with 
a  success  that  has  more  than  justi- 
fied their  existence.  In  view  of  the 
crop  results  made  possible  by  these 
farm  loans,  the  International  Bank 
is  planning  to  increase  its  rural 
credits  fund,  if  this  is  approved  by 
Congress,  and  to  establish  more 
branches.  A  department  of  mort- 
gages is  also  planned  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank.  The  President  has 
authorized  the  issue  of  99,000  bank 
notes  of  100  colones  each  (colon 
equals  46.53  cents)  and  100  of  50 
colones  to  replace  a  like  amount  of 
bank  notes  of  20  colones  each  that 
have  been  retired  from  circulation. 

Makes  Work  Lighter 
A  SMALL  portable  gasoline  engine 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Such 
an  engine  has  proved  itself  a  great 
time  and  labor  saving  machine  for 
the  busy  farmer.  When  a  small, 
portable,  well-balanced  engine  of 
from  2%  to  4  horse  power  can  be 
purchased  for  from  $100  to  $150  there 
is  little  reason  why  farmers  should 
not  make  much  of  their  labor  easier. 
These  engines  are  now  so  well  per- 
fected that  they  will  work  with  very 
little  fastening  to  the  ground,  hence 
they  can  easily  be  taken  from  place 
to  place  for  the  various  jobs  for 
which  their  services  are  needed. 

Marketing  Factors 
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market  conditions  and  minimize  the 
losses  to  producers  and  dealers  will 
depend  on  the  type  of  glut  existing. 
Some  phases  of  the  problems  go  back 
to  production  and  preparation  for 
shipment;  even  during  severe  gen- 
eral gluts  of  a  commodity,  strictly 
first-class  lots  often  may  be  sold 
profitably.  Indications  that  such 
gluts  are  impending,  therefore, 
should  be  a  signal  for  the  producer 
to  grade  more  strictly  than  ever. 

The  gluts  due  to  faulty  distribu- 
tion may  be  prevented  when  it  is  pos- 
sible for  shippers  to  keep  accurately 
informed  as  to  supplies  at  various 
market  points.  Even  when  such 
gluts  have  occurred,  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  better  conditions  by  finding 
near-by  points  which  may  absorb 
some  of  the  surplus  and  by  sending 
as  many  cars  as  possible  of  the  over- 
supplied  product  to  such  localities. 

Homemade  Trap  Baits 
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to  be  placed  on  the  pan  of  a  trap. 
This  should  never  be  done.  There 
are  a  few  animals  which  might 
spring  such  a  set,  but  most  of  them 
would  not.  And  in  case  they  did — it 
is  assumed  that  with  the  bait  on  the 
pan  the  trap  would  be  sprung  by 
the  animal's  nose — the  jaws  could 
not  get  hold  of  the  head  except  per- 
haps once  in  a  hundred  times.  The 
only  way  to  employ  lures  of  any 
kind  is  to  place  them  near  the  sets, 
in  such  a  position  that  no  fur  bearer 
can  get  at  them  without  being 
caught. 

Auto  Push  Rods 

J>USH  .rods  on  an  auto  engine 
after  long  use,  become  worn  and 
get  noisy.  To  adjust  tiiem,  you  will 
generally  find  two  nuts,  or  a  screw 
and  lock  nut  which  you  can  adjust 
by  loosening  the  lock  nut,  and  screw 
the  pin  out  until  you  have  about  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  business 
card  between  the  two,  being  certain 
that  the  push  rod  is  in  its  lowest 
position. 

If  no  such  adjustments  are  pro- 
vided, you  will  either  have  to  draw 
out  the  valve  stem  or  take  a  rod 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  larger 
than  the  stem,  drill  a  hole  in  the  end 
the  size  of  the  stem  to  a  depth  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  then  cut  off  long 
enough  to  leave  a  small  cup  with  the 
bottom  in,  then  dress  with  a  file  un- 
til you  get  the  proper  clearance. 


Pull  Bi^  Slumps 

Jy  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin- 
ciple as  a  jack.  loo  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

^^9^^^      HAND  POWER. 

a  \  «  Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing;. 

£\  Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 
Box  00 


182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


IGet  thelop 
Fur  Prices  From 


Sour  forg — ehip  to  Fonstent 
en  and  boys  make  big  money 
:  trapping.  Yon  can,  too.  It  is 
:  easy  to  trap  raccoon,  muskrat, 
:  fox.  etc.  We  teach  how.  Jobn 
'  Hangrstead  of  Waukon,  Iowa, 
:  c*uffht  sixteen  fine  ektink  in  one  hole 
:  wiciiaFunstcnPerfectSmoker.  Price 
:S1.60.  Parcel  Post  $0.30  extra.  Emil 
I  Theisof  Boerne,  Texas,  caught  In  one 
I  setting  fourteen  animals  In  eieht- 
!  eon  traps  with  Fnnsten  Animal  iJait. 
;  Price  $1.00.  Three  books  in  one 
:  FREE.  Trapper's  Guide.  Supply  Cata 
:  Game  Laws.  Telia  how  to  mate  monej 
;  fur  and  when  and  where  to  trap;  prepar 
5  lug  skins  for  shipment.  Write  today. 
Fun^ten  Bros.  &  Co, 


1146  Funsten  BIdg, 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRAPPERS 


Remember  this — we  pay  higher 
prices  for  your  furs  than  any 
other  house— and 

WE  CHARGE  NO 
COM  MISSION 

Send  us  a  trial  shipment  today 
—let  us  PROVE  our  claims  to 
you.  <  Our  higher  prices,  liberal 
grading  and  fair  dealings  have 
made  us  the  Fastest  Growing 
Fur  House  in  America.  Sena 
for  FUR  price  list.  Trappers' 
Guide,  State  Game  Laws,  Cat- 
alogue of  Trappers'  Supplies — 
ALL  SENT  FREE— with  parti- 
culars of  our  great  FREE  GIFT 
to  trappers. 


HILL  BROS.  FUR  C0.3S  MAFiSS: 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  PAID  FOR 

RAW^ 


We  are  the  fastest  growing  RAW  FUR  house  in 
New  York— NOW  the  world's  greatest  Fui  Market. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  grade  liberally.  Write 
for  price  list — mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 
DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BRO.,  192  We»t  27th  St..  New  York 


Free  Baits  For  Trappers 


$1.00  Bottle  Free 

Write  today  and  get  yoars  early,  men- 
tioning animals  trapped.     Don't  delay 
for  we  have  only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
to  send  Fur  Shippers. 
Bach  Fur  Co.,     Dept.  46  Chicago 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prima  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  fan.  Price 
list  free.  M.  .1.  .TKWETT  ft  SONS, 
REDWOOD.  N.  Y.  DEPT.  i. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising 
appears  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  When  answer- 
in  e  these  advertisements, 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  m 
The  Farming  Business. 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADSsffitaS!  £5 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  lake 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST£r^.^  ^ 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  countad. 

WRITE  TO  Bov?ecp0:: 

600-G14  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  vou  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago, ill  '   


MALE  HELP 

NO  STRIKE:  8  HOUR  DAY.  MEN  EVERY- 
Where.  Firemen,  Brakemen,  Baggagemen,  $1'J0. 
Colored  Porters.  Experience  unnecessary-  850 
Railway  Bureau.  E.  St.  Louis.  111.  

MANY  GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEED- 
ed.  Big  salaries.  Permanent  Job.  Write  to- 
day.   Ozment,  4F,  St.  Louis.  Mo.   


HELP  WANTED 

FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH.  Gov- 
ernment Jobs.  Steady  work.  List  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainabh — free.  Write  today. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R  US,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.  

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  nun- 
died  thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Writs 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. III. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-514   N.    Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS  W .ANTED 

AGENTS — SNAPPIEST  HOUSEHOLD  LINE 
on  earth.  Red  hot  sellers,  steady  repeaters — 
100%  profit.  250  light  weight,  fast  selling, 
popular  priced  necessities.  Agent's  outfit  free. 
Get  busy — quick — Write  today;  postal  will  do. 
American  Products  Co.,  9460  3rd  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, O.  


SUITS  $3.75,  PANTS  $1.00.  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  530,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois. 
Illinois. 


AGENTS— TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  RAIN- 
coats.  Big  commissions.  Easy  profits.  Coop- 
er made  $314  last  month.  We  deliver  and 
collect.  Sample  coat  free.  Comer  Mfg.  Co., 
13  Timothy  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,  Dept.   22.  St.   Louis,  Mo. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES;  10  HEIF- 
ers  and  2  bulls,  6  weeks  old;  nicely  marked. 
$20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood    Farm.    Whitewater,  Wis.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOB  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $900,000,000 
In  new  wealth  added  In  1915.  Enormous  crops 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average.  36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta, 
28.75  bushels  per  acre  In  Saskatchewan,  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  In  Manitoba.  Taxes  average 
$24  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, includes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments. Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty, 
good  climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  Irrigated 
lands  from  $35,  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees your  land  and  water  titles.  Balance, 
after  first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen 
years,  with  interest  at  6%;  privileges  of  pay- 
ing in  full  any  time.  Before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for 
Itself.  We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  im- 
provements in  certain  districts,  with  no 
security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Ready-made  farms  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  Loans  for  livestock.  In 
defined  districts  after  one  year's  occupation, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of 
$1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul- 
tivated. Our  Interests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta,  Canada.  

RANCH  ING  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 
more  profitable  than  ever  before.  Have  one 
of  the  best  ranching  districts  in  the  world; 
chance  to  lease  grazing  government  lands. 
Have  live  proposition  for  man  or  company 
with  capital.  If  Interested,  write  J.  E.  Lewis 
Wetagklwln,    Alberta.  Canada. 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  wllh  a  want  ad  In  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  I  he  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  malm  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  III. 


Needlework  Department 

Dainty  hi  serfs  of  Tatting 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THESE  dainty  inserts  can  be  used 
separately  and  come  in  very 
handy  in  making  up  little  articles, 
or  they  can  be  set  together  and 
form  elaborate  trimmings,  doilies, 
etc.  They  can  be  made  of  any  sized 
thread,  according  to  the  use  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put. 

For  corners  in  handkerchiefs, 
yokes  of  baby  dresses,  ends  of  ties, 
and  all  such  uses,  No.  70  to  No.  100 


peat  *  for  8  loops,  joining  each 
small  loop  at  2nd  p  to  the  corre- 
sponding p  of  previous  loop;  *  ch, 
5  d  s,  **  1  p,  1  d  s,  repeat  **  for  11 
p,  5  d  s,  join  between  chs  of  pre- 
vious row,  repeat  *  for  8  chs,  com- 
pleting insert. 

For  oblong  insert,  r,  *  2  d  s,  1  lo  p, 
repeat  *  until  you  have  9  p,  close, 
forming  center  loop;  *  leave  a  length 
of  thread,  r,  3  d  s,  **  1  lo  p,  2  d  s, 
repeat  **  until  you  have  5  p,  3  d  s. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
aale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  It 
with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns.  The  want 
ads  are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred 
thousand  prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  na- 
tion. W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-614  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chi'-ngo,  111 


■classified! 

I       WANT  ADS  J 

I   UU1   LANDS  FOB  NAI  L 

YOU  CAN  DO  LETTER  ON  A  SOUTHERN 
farm.  Send  for  a  year's  subscription  Free  to 
our  beautifully  Illustrated  magazine,  The. 
Southern  llomeseekc.-.  which  tells  all  about 
good,  low  priced  land  and  Southern  opportu- 
nities. Write  F.  H.  LaBaume.  Agrl.  Agt. 
N.  &  W.  Ry..  365  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


mercerized  cotton  makes  the  finest 
and  most  appropriate  sizes  to  go 
with  the  materials  for  these  articles; 
No.  50  mercerized  cotton  for  corners 
in  tea  napkins,  centerpieces,  doilies, 
dresser  scarf  edges,  etc. 

No.  10  to  No.  30  is  for  lunch  cloths, 
doilies,  joined  together  to  form 
solid  doilies  or  forming  a  lace  edge 
around  the  linen  centers;  for  towel 
and  pillow  slip  edges,  and  there  are 
many  other  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  to  be  trimmed  in  these  dur- 
able and  attractive  laces. 

For  the  round  insert,  r,  *  2  d  s,  1 
lo  p,  repeat  *  for  8  p,  close,  leave  a 
length  of  thread,  *  r,  3  d  s,  1  p,  2 
d  s,  1  p,  2  d  s,  1  p,  2  d  s,  join  to 
lo  p,  2  d  s,  1  p,  2  d  s,  1  p,  2  d  s, 
1  p,  3  d  s,  close,  ch,  20  d  s,  re- 


close;  leave  same  length  of  thread  as 
before,  make  Ids  into  lo  p  of  cen- 
ter loop,  repeat  *  for  9  loops,  joining 
1st  p  to  last  p  of  previous  loop, 
break  thread,  forming  round  center 
of  insert.  R,  3  d  s,  1  lo  p,  2  d  s,  1 
lo  p,  2  d  s,  join  to  center  p  of  loop 
of  center  of  insert,  **  2  d  s,  1  lo  p, 
repeat  *  for  4  lo  p,  3  d  s,  close,  *  r, 
3  d  s,  join  to  last  p  of  previous 
loop,  **  2  d  s,  1  lo  p;  repeat  **  for 
6  p,  3  d  s,  close,  repeat  *,  joining  the 
5th  p  to  the  center  p  of  next  loop  of 
center  of  insert;  close,  break  thread. 
*  r,  3  d  s,  1  lo  p,  2  d  s,  1  lo  p,  2  d  s, 
join  to  center  p  of  loop  center  of  in- 
sert, 2  d  s,  1  lo  p,  2  d  s,  1  lo  p,  3  d  s, 
close,  ch,  4  d  s,  **  1  lo  p,  2  d  s,  re- 
peat **  for  5  p,  4  d  s,  repeat  *  for  13 
loops,  completing  one  insert. 


Planning  Dainty  Gifts 


FARMS  WANTED 

FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7.000  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  609  Farmers' 
Exchange,  Denver.  Colo. 


Y^ITH  the  approach  of  the  holi- 
day season  one's  thoughts 
turn  to  "What  shall  I  give  to  my 
friend  this  year?"  and  then  one 
starts  to  planning  useful  and  pretty 
gifts.  By  starting  early  and  giving 
careful  attention  to  each  gift,  they 
become  a  source  of  much  pleasure  in 
the  making.  They  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive; in  fact,  we  all  know  it  is 
not  the  amount  of  money  expended 
on  a  gift  which  insures  joy  and  hap- 
piness, but  the  amount  of  thought 
given  to  the  selection  and  making  of 
an  appropriate  gift. 

Often  the  article  most  enjoyed  by 
one  person  would  be  absolutely  use- 
less to  another,  therefore  one  should 
be  very  careful  in  selecting  that 
which  will  please  the  recipient.  For 
example,  the  small  girl  of  a  large 
family  of  older  persons  often  has  to 
go  without  some  of  the  really  neces- 
sary things;  to  her  a  pair  of  new 
warm  gloves  or  a  bright  colored 
Tam  o'Shanter  cap  would  be  the 
most  acceptable  of  gifts.  Another 
little  girl,  being  the  only  child  of 
well-to-do  parents,  has  been  supplied 
with  everything  she  needs  to  wear; 
these  things  would  have  no  real 
pleasure  for  her,  but  a  new  dress, 
hat  or  muff  for  her  favorite  doll 
would  produce  the  desired  result, 
even  if  it  were  made  of  odds  and 
ends  of  materials  about  the  house. 

Last  year  a  16-year-old  friend  of 
mine  received  several  powder  ba?rs; 
they  were  all  pretty,  but  as  she  con- 


fided to  me,  after  she  received  the 
second  one,  she  could  not  show  the 
proper  appreciation  for  the  others, 
particularly  as  she  had  been  making 
some  herself  for  gifts.  She  was  so 
anxious  to  have  some  new  patterns 
for  her  crochet  work  that  a  book 
illustrating  them  would  have  been 
most  welcome. 

Many  of  us  when  thinking  of  buy- 
ing something  for  mother  think  of 
something  for  tile  home  which  will 
be  useful  and  ornamental;  this  is  a 
very  practical  idea  and  one  which 
every  mother  appreciates,  but  occa- 
sionally a  gift  to  mother  for  her  own 
personal  use  will  bring  an  instant 
smile  by  which  we  realize  she  is 
deeply  pleased.  Study  her  desires, 
her  little  individual  likings  and  you 
will  be  rewarded  for  the  effort. 

After  one  has  decided  what  to 
make,  one  can  find  many  of  the  ma- 
terials about  the  house,  or  by  watch- 
ing the  sales,  pick  up  a  remnant  of 
good  material  at  reduced  price.  One- 
half  yard  of  sash  ribbon,  plain,  flow- 
ered or  figured,  one-third  of  a  yard 
of  silk,  a  yard  of  pretty  bright  col- 
ored cretonne,  will  make  some  very 
attractive  gifts.  At  present  crochet- 
ing, tatting  and  knitting  are  so  pop- 
ular the  handy  girl  can  make  any 
number  of  useful  gifts  of  a  few  balls 
of  cotton.  Start  early  and  give  to 
each  article  that  thought  and  care 
in  making  it  appropriate  to  the 
needs  and  taste  of  the  future  owner 
and  you  will  find  your  holiday  will 
be  truly  one  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 


FOB  sail. 

NEW  CROP  TABLE  RICE.  100  POUNDS 
Extra  Fancy  whole  long  grain  white  rice  In 
double  sacks,  freight  prepaid  to  stations  east 
of  the  Rockies,  $6.00.  Cabalnss,  Rice  Farm- 
er, Box  800,  Katy,  Texas. 


PICTURE  PUZZLE  CONTESTS.  SEND 
stamp  for  particulars  concerning  various  big 
phturegames  now  running.  Equitable  Pub- 
lishing Co..  ;,s   Enst   10'Jd  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOSTER'S  ( 
free.  Address 
lnglon,  D.  C. 


HOP  WEATHER  FORECASTS 
!8  Tea  Street  Northeast,  Wash- 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  aa 
lo  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-514  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111.  

MANLEY'S  HEAVY  FRUITER  COTTON — 
Early,  prolific,  resists  drouths  and  winds.  Rec- 
ord: Three  bales  per  acre,  42  per  cent  lint,  40 
bolls  to  pound,  staple  1%-lneh.  E.  S.  Manley, 
Carnesvllle.  Ga. 

POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..    500-314   N.   Dearborn  St..   Chicago,  III. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W  D.  B<  yce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyee 
Co..  500-614  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  III. 


SELL-— 

EXCHANGE— 
Bl/X- 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 

QVlCKLy— 

CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
the  information.  We  will  prepare 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
vise you  of  the  charge.  Address 
your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514   North   Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


E::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^^ 


SPECIAL  BIG  SAVING  ANNOUNCEMENT  coJJo^TE  0UTF,T  T0  Y0U 

Complete  Offer  Now  Reduced  to  Fifty  Cents 

Begin  Now  in  Our  Great  $4,000.00  Cash 
Game  of  Naming  Pictures — You  Have 
Lots  of  Time  to  Begin,  but  Join  us  Today 

All  24  Pictures  Delivered  With  Your  Outfit 


IF  YOU  SIGX  AND  MAIL  TO  US  THE  FIFTY-CENT 
SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON  BELOW,  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE, 
POSTAGE  PREPAID,  ALL  THE  24  PICTURES,  A  SPLEN- 
DID BOOK  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  AMUSING  JOKES 
AND   A   LIST    OF    NAMES   FOR  YOU    TO   PICK   OUT  NAMES 


FOR  THE  24  PICTURES,  AND  A  GOOD  PUBLICATION  FOR 
ONE  WHOLE  YEAR  (52  SEPARATE  ISSUES).  ALSO  A 
SPECIAL  BOOK  CALLED  REPLY  BOOK  IN  WHICH  YOU 
ENTER  THE  NAME  (OR  NAMES)  YOU  HAVE  SELECTED 
FOR    EACH  PICTURE. 


Don't  lose  time,  start  now — Yon  will  be  told  in  later  issues  of  this  publication  the  exact  time  when  to  send  in  your  set  of  answers. 

WHAT  THE  $4,000.00  CASH  PICTUREGAME  IS: 


It  consists  of  24  simple,  plain  pictures.  You  are  to  give  names 
to  these  pictures.  All  the  names  you  can  use  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Official  Alphabetical  List  of  Names,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Outfit,  and 
which  you  secure  by  accepting  our  fifty-cent  special  offer.    You  go 


HOW  TO  PLAY  THE  GAME 

See  the  Example  Picture  below.  The 
picture  shows  plainly  a  winter  scene  and 
people  enjoying  themselves.  So  we  would 
turn  to  the  alphabetical  List  of  Names 
(which  contains  all  the  names  you  can 
use,  and  is  the  Official  List)  and  look  un- 
der the  letter  "W"  for  some  name  begin- 
ning with  the  word  "Winter"  and  sure 
enough  we  find  the  name  "Winter  Fun." 
Isn't  that  a  splendid  name  for  the  picture? 
You  should  easily  be  able  to  find  the  BEST 
names  to  the  24  regular  pictures. 

EXAMPLE  PICTURE 


Here  is  one  of  the  regular  pictures  in 
the  game.  There  are  no  hidden  meanings 
or  catches  in  any  of  the  pictures.  Couldn't 
you  go  thru  a  list  of  names  and  select  one 
to  fit  It?  Of  course,  you  can.  YOU  start 
to  play  NOW. 

PICTURE  No.  2 


It  is  easy  for  you  to  go  thru  a  small  list  of 
names  and  pick  out  those  that  fit  the  24 
pictures  BEST.  Begin  now  and  win  one 
of  the  big  cash  prizes  listed  below. 

prize  $1,000  Cash 

  750  Cash 


1st 

2nd  prize 
3rd  prize 


500  Cash 
250  Cash 
125  Cash 
75  Cash 
50  Cash 


4th  prize 
5th  prize 
6th  prize 
7th  prize 

2  prizes  of  $25.00  Each  in  Cash 

20  prizes  of   10.00  Each  in  Cash 

34  prizes  of   5.00  Each  in  Cash 

158  prizes  of   2.50  Each  in  Cash 

290  prizes  of   1.50  Each  in  Cash 

511  PRIZES  IN  ALL,  TOTALING  $4,000.00  IN  CASH. 
Full  prizes  paid  all  final  tying  contestants. 


The  Farming  Business,  a  splendid  maga- 
zine for  every  one,  and  full  of  helpful  fea- 
tures, good  stories,  splendid  illustrations,  is 
conducting  this  Picturegame,  but  every  one 
can  play  this  $4,000.00  Cash  Home  Picture- 
game.  We  will  send  to  any  one  the  Rules 
showing  how  to  compete  expenselessly.  But 
accept  our  special  offer,  get  the  Outfit  at  once 
and  play  your  way  to  cash. 


Here  is  a  portion  of 
a  page  taken  from  our 
alphabetical  list  of 
names.  This  is  the 
list  you  use  in  select- 
ing names  for  the  pic- 
tures. 

W 

War'  Echo. 
Warm  Criticism. 

Waruiag. 

Warranted  Suspicion. 
War't  Effect. 
Watted  Effort. 

Well  Provided  For. 
Well  Qualified. 
Well  Recommended. 
Well.  Screened. 
Well  Up. 

Western  Enterprise. 
Wet. 

What  a  Woman  Want*. 

What  He  Knew. 
What  Saves  Them? 
What  She  Thought. 
What  Stared  the  Quarrel. 

Wherein  tne  Improvement 

Lies. 
Where  It  Counts. 
Where  It  Hit. 
Who  Laughs  Last. 
Wholesale  Slaughter. 
Why  He  Broke  Down. 

Why  He  Faltered. 
Why  Men  Leave  Home. 
Why  She  Changed. 
Why  She  Wrote. 

Winter  Pun 
Wise  Head. 


thru  this  List  of  Names  and  select  those  names  which  you  think 
BEST  fit  the  pictures,  then  you  write  down  your  selected  names  in 
the  handy  Reply  Book.  Spend  50  cents  now.  Play  the  Game.  Win 
your  share  of  the  $4,000.00  in  cash. 

HOW  TO  START  NOW  TO 
PLAY  THE  GAME: 

All  you  need  to  begin 
right  *  now  to  play  the 
game  and  to  win  your 
share  of  the  $4,000.00  in 
cash,  is — 

1—  The  Complete  Set 
of  24  Pictures. 

2 —  T  h  e  Alphabetical 
List  of  Names,  called 
the  Catalog,  from  which 
you  pick  out  names  to 
fit  the  pictures. 

3—  The  Reply  Book  in 
which  to  write  down 
your  answers,  and  which 
permits  you  to  make 
three  answers  to  each 
picture. 

The  24  Pictures,  Cata- 
log of  Names  and  Reply 
Book  constitute  the  Com- 
plete Picturegame  Out- 
fit, and  we  will  give  you 
this  Complete  Outfit 
FREE,  if  you  will  just 
send  us  50  Cents  to  pay 
for.  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Farming  Business 
(a  wonderful  weekly 
magazine  which  should 
be  in  every  home.  If  you 
are  at  present  a  sub- 
scriber, send  it  to  one  of 
your  relatives  or  friends 
as  a  Christmas  Gift — just 
send  us  name  and  ad- 
dress of  party  who  is  to 
get  the  publication.) 

Send  us  50  Cents  to- 
day— Get  the  Com- 
plete Picturegame 
Outfit  by  return  mail 
and  start  after  your  part 
of  the  $4,000.00  in  Cash. 

Everyone  Can  Play— Plenty  of 
Time— Get  Your  Outtit  Now 


Here  is  a  portion  of  a  page  taken 
from  the  Reply  Book.  This  is  the 
book  in  which  you  write  down  your 
names. 


Picture  No.  19 


Picture  No.  20 


Picture  No.  21 


Additional  pleasure  for  you  in  the  Game.  The  Book  of 
Names  also  contains  1,200  splendid  Jokes,  which  you  can 
learn  and  repeat  t«  your  friends.  They  will  provide  many 
an  evening's  entertainment  for  you  and  your  family.  These 
Jokes  have  been  especially  compiled  for  us  by  America's 
funniest  magazine — PUCK. 


1  THE  50  CENT  SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON- 
SEND  IT  IN  TODAY  AND  GET  THE  COMPLETE 
HOME  PICTUREGAME  OUTFIT 

Picturegame  Editor,  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500    No.    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago,  111. 

I  inclose  50  cents  for  which  send  me 
The  Farming  Business  for  one  year, 
and  as  a  gift  send  me  FREE  the  Com- 
plete Home  Picturegame  Outfit,  con- 
sisting of  ALL  THE  24  PICTURES, 
CATALOG  OF  NAMES  AND  REPLY 
BOOK.  This  is  all  I  need  to  enter  and 
play  your  $4,000.00  Cash  Home  Game, 
and  I'm  going  to  try  to  win  my  share 
of  the  cash. 


JUDGES  FOR  THE  PICTUREGAME  CONTEST 


Judge  Charles  M.  Thomson  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Cook  County,  111.;  Mr.  H.  C.  Fuller,  assistant  treas- 
urer of  Crane  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Henschen,  cashier,  8tate  Bank  of  Chicago,  111.,  have 


kindly  consented  to  act  as  Judges  in  this  Picturegame. 
Their  names  stand  as  an  absolute  guarantee  of  fair 
play  to  all.  Do  not  send  in  your  set  of  answers  until 
you  are  notified  to  do  so  by  us. 


Name 


R.  F.  D. 


.Street. 


P.  O. 


.State. 


If  vou  are  already  a  subscriber,  your 
BUbs/ripUon  will  be  extended,  or  you 
can  have  the  magazine  sent  to  a  rela- 
tive or  friend. 


BY  CATALOG 


SoYOU  -  IF  NOT- YOU  SHOULD 


POSTAL 


FREE   SPECIAL  CATALOG  OF   ANY  GOODS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 


IN.  WHETHER   ADVERTISED  BELOW  OR  NOT,  AND   SEE   WHAT   REAL    WHOLESALE    PRICES  ARE 


LADIES  LOOK  HERE! 

FASHION  AND  MILLINERY  BOOK  FREE 


Write    today  for 
our    great  Fashion 
Hook     showing  up- 
wards of   one  thou- 
sand pictures  (many 
In   colors  exactly  as 
the    goods    look)  of 
rich  beautiful  dresses, 
ostumes.  coats,  furs  and 
qulslte  millinery  crea- 
tions for  Fall  and  Win- 
ter 1918  and  1917.  From 
this  book  you  can  choose 
your- wearing  apparel  and 
millinery  with  best  Judg- 
ment and  greatest  econ- 
omy.       We  guarantee 
faultless     style,  perfect 
fit  and  lowest  price.  Tills 
catalog  also  shows  corn- 
assortment     of  Infants', 
misses'  and  ladles'  wear- 
ing apparel   and  millinery.  Es- 
pecially low  prices  on  hlgh-crasa 
corsets  and  knit  and  muslin  un- 
derwear.    Be  sure  and  get  this 
special  fashion  and  millinery  book 
and  see  the  latest  styles  and  save 
big  money.    We  supply  over  half 
a  million  ladles  with  their  cloth- 
ing and  millinery  yearly,  which  Is 
evidence  that  our  goods  have  the 
style  and  quality  they  want. 


Vuces2)oun 


Free 


Write  for  Our 

Special  Grocery  Catalog 


and  see  our  full  line  of  groceries  and  provisions  of  all 
kinda  at  big  money  saving  prices  and  read  our  great  spe- 
cial offer  how  we  will  sell  you  25  pounds  of  cane  gran- 
ulated sugar  for  $1.25;  50  pounds  at  $2.50:  75  pounds  at 
$3.75.  and  loo  pounds  at  $5.00,  No  orders  accepted  at 
these  prices  until  you  receive  and  read  our  offer — so  send  today  for  the  free  Grocery 
Catalog  and  see  the  big  sugar  proposition  In  all  Its  attractive  detail. 


FOR  THE  FAMILY 

send  for  free 
shoe  catalog 
Write    today    for  our 
nig     Free  Shoe 
Catalog,  describes, 
^illustrates  and 
price  lists 
our  m  a  m- 
moth  half- 
million  dol- 
lar stock   of   fine  shoes  for 
all  purposes,  for  all  climates, 
for    men,    women,   girls  and 
boys.       Very      low  prices. 
Men's     heavy     work  shoes 
$2.10    up.    high    cut  shoes, 
buckles.    $2.49    up;  combination 
>er  and  duck  boots,  $2.79  up. 
Write  today  for  Free  Shoe  Catalog  and  see  for  yourself. 


Get  Our  Free  Hard- 
ware Catalog 

And  Tost  Yourself  on   Wholesale  Prim 

We  quote  In 
this  catalog 
wholesale  prices 
for  Immense 
lines  of  Carpen- 
t  e  r  s  '.  Blark- 
s  m  1 1  h  a'  and 
Plumbers'  tools 
and  supplies. 
Circular  and 
cross  cut  saws, 
farm  bella,  pock- 
  et  cutlery,  elec- 
trical g  o  o  d  a, 
safes,  concrete  machinery,  razors 
and  barbers'  supplies,  rope,  bath 
tubs,  bath  room  outfits,  lavatories, 
furnaces,  heating  plants  and  every 
hut  at  1-2  regular  price.    Send  for 


Drop 

8 


Head,  Ball  Bearing 
Sewing  Machines 


DROP 
EAD 


W 
today 
our  big  free  Sew- 
ing Machine  Catalog 
which  Illustrates 
actual  oak  colors  our 
full  line  of  famous 
"FAULTLESS"  ma- 
chines (about  20  styles)  at  $8.95  to  $23.85. 
and  details  of  our  great  30  day  free  trial,  no 
money  In  advance  to  us  offer.  Most  liberal 
offer  on  earth.    Write  today. 


article  found  In  full  stocked  hardware  stores, 
catalog  and  convince  yourself. 


$796 


Men  Buy  Your  Clothing  Mere 


)K  OF  SAMPLES 

We   sell  mighty   nice  clothing. 
Made  from  beautiful  cloths  into 
snappy  up-to-date  suits  and  over- 
coats that  you  will  be  proud  to 
wear.     Our  prices  are  low — very 
low.     Handsome  perfect  fitting 
suits  as  low  as  $5.95.  graduat- 
ing up  to  $16.50.    Heavy  styl- 
ish overcoats   at   $5.45;  trous- 
ers as  low  as-  $1.15,  ranging  up 
to  $3.95.    Big  line  of  corduroys 
for  suits,     if  interested,  write 
for  Clothing  Sample  Book  No. 
27H  and  see  for  yourself  over 
one  hundred  elegant  cloth  sam- 
ples from  which  you  can  choose. 
Everything   the    best ;    first  class 
cloth,  careful  tailoring  and  correct 
style.    You  will  enjoy  our  clothes. 


Q7  Buy*  All  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware,  Sheet 
Metal  and  Paint  for  Thi»  Big  7-Room  House 
With  Reception  and  Bath  Rooms. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 

If  you  are  about  to  build  a  new  house, 
am  or  garage,  or  any  kind  of  butld- 
lg.  aend  for  our  Big  Book  of  House 
ana,  which  shows  about  100  designs 
buildings  at  prices  ranging  for  all 
iterlal,  from  $79.00  up.    We  ahow 
e  buildings  In  beautiful  colored  and 
halftone  pictures,   give   full  de- 
'Bcrlptton     of     material  needed, 
quote  actual  mill  prices  for  them, 
give  specifications,  show  plans  and 
explain  in  detail  about  everything. 
Be  sure  and  get  this  book  for  in- 
formation and  reference  If  you 
intend  to  build. 


*G  GOODS  CATALOG 


SINGLE  BARREL  SHOTGUN 


Full  of  Beat  Sporting  Goods  in  the  World 

If  you  are  Interested  In  buying  a  gun,  revolver 
or  Sporting  Goods  of  any  kind,  write  us  a  postal 
letter  today,  saying.  "Send  me  your  Special 
Sporting  Ooods  Catalog." 
and  by  return  mall  we  will  ' 
send  you  our  great  andt. 
wonderful  Sporting  Goods 
Catalog,  which  Illustrates 
and  describes  marvelous 
bargains  in  high  grade, 
standard  made  and  reliable  guns, 
revolvers  and  sportsmen's  goods  of. 
all  kinds.  We  sell  single  barrel" 
shot  guns  at  $4.15  up;  double  barrel  shot  guns  at  $9.65  up;  repeating  shot  guns  at 
$22.50  up:  repeating  rifles  at  $7.00  up;  target  rifles  at  $1.50  up;  air  rifles  at  75c  up: 
revolvers  at  $1.65  up,  and  everything  that  sportsmen  use  to  shoot  and  hunt  with 
Also  athletic  goods,  football  goods,  and  everything  In  sportsmen's  goods. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  MEN'S 
FUR,  SHEEP  LINED  AND  WORK 
CLOTHING 

Fur  Coats  at  $20  50  up; 
heavy  sheep  llneci 
driving  ulBtcs  at 
$4.95  up  to  $11.95; 
lur  lined  overcoats  at 
H3.95  up  to  $36.50; 
blanket  lined  duck 
and  corduroy  work 
coats  at  $1.19  up  to 
$3.50;  blanket  lined, 
wool,  corduroy  and 
duck  heavy  work 
suits  at  $5.95  to  $7.50:  heavy  mackinaws  at 
$3.95  to  $7.50;  extra  good  line  of  overalls 
and  Jumpers;  khaki,  moleskin,  Jean,  cordu- 
roy and  work  pants  of 
all  kinds.  Startling 
low  prices  on  water- 
proof oiled  slicker 
clothing  and  rubber 
clothing.  Write  today 
for  special  catalog  No. 
1X55,  which  Illustrates 
and  prices  the  above, 
and  hundreds  of  other 
bargains  in  fur-llnod 
and  work  clothing.  It 
will  pay  you  big  to 
read  it.  Our  prices 
positively  are  lowest, 
and  you  will  And  the  quality  the  best  grade 
and  make,  for  each  garment  is  made  with 
great  care  from  carefully  chosen  materials, 
and  will  stand  the  hard  wear  they  are  In- 
tended for. 


Prepare  For  Cold  Weather 

COOK.  STOVES  $6.54 
STEEL  RANGE  S  13.98 
OAK -HEATER  $3.52 
BASE  BURNER  $18.98 

WRITE  FOR  FREE 

STOVE  CATALOG 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  stoves  for  all 
purposes.  Every  slae — every  weight — 
made  of  strongest,  tlnest  stove  plate. 
Very  low  prices.  Base  burners  at 
$18.98  up:  oak  heaters  $3.52  up; 
steel  ranges  $13.98  up:  cook  stoves 
$6  54  up;  oil  heaters  $2.48  up.  We 
sell  everything  in  the  stove  line. 
Write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Spe- 
cial Stove  Catalog  and  see  our  fine 
stoves  and  low  prices.    Buy  of  us. 


18 


95—60  Days'  Free  Trial 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  ENGINE  CATALOG 

PRICES  DOWN.  Think  of  it;  only  $18.95  now  for  a 
5-year  guaranteed  1  1-2  H.  P.  gasoline  engine.  Propor- 
tionately   low    prices    on  Lifetime   

Guaranteed    1    3-4.    2  3-i. 


4  1-2.  6. 
H.  P.  Engines.  No 
better  engines  at  any 
price;  powerful,  strong, 
simple.  Easy  to  run. 
Many  being  used  in 
your  neighborhood. 
Don't  buy  until  you 
write  for  our  great  spe- 
cial Free  Gasoline  Engine  Catalog  and  read  our  wonder  60  DAY  FREE 
TRIAL  WITHOUT  MONEY  in  advance  offer. 


WRITE  For  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

Steel  Roofing  $2,56  for  100  Square  Faet 


Our  prices  for  ready  roofing,  metal  roofing  and 
all  goods  of  this  nature  are  the  lowest,  and  our 
guarantee  the  longest  ami  most  liberal.  Write  for 
our  Free  Special  Roofing  Catalog  and  see.  T)on't 
buy  before  you  get  our  prices.  We  are  also  head- 
quarters for  Wall  Board  and  ornamental  steel 
celling.    "Waydown"  prices  on  all. 


run 

DOORS, 


MILLWORK 
FOR  NEW  AND  REPAIR  WORK 

Get  Our  Prices 
on  Doors, 
Windows 


Sash.  blinds, 
mouldings,  stairs 
and  ail  kinds  of 
milhvork  for  new 
and  also  repair 
vork.  Goods 
guaranteed  best 
quality  or  money 
refunded.  Write 
for  Millwork  Cat- 
alog and  see  our 
b  i  g  wonderful 
bargains. 


FEED 
GRINDER 


n 
u 


1*4^  | 


CORN 
SHELLER 


*5- 


ers  $1.59  up; 
stump  pullers 
Get  the  book- 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FARM  MACHINERY  CATALOG 

Before  buying  see 
our  big  complete  line 
of  latest  improved 
11916  model  farm  im- 
plements in  colors. 
Standard  makes  for 
all  kinds  of  farm 
ork.  Everything 
yuaranteed.  Free 
trial  given.  Half 
your  dealer's  price. 
Look!  Feed  cutters 
$2.33  up;  feed  grind-, 
corn  shelters  51c  up;  saw  frames  $12.45  up;  cane  mills  $16.30  up; 
$9.49  up;  every  klpd  of  farm  implement  at  proportionately  low  prices, 
-save  money. 


2-  $900  For  an  84*90  Inch 

FRAME    £4*  /  IT  mi 

Horse  Blanket 


Made  of  weighty,  substantial  blanket 
stock.    Gray  body,  with  body  and  bor- 
der   stripes    in    black,    white  and 
brown;  strap  and   buckle  fastener: 
bound  edges.     We'll  send  you  this 
blanket  on  approval;   if  satis- 
factory, keep 
it,  otherwise 
return    it  at 
our  expense 
and    we  will 
refund  $2.00 
and  transpor- 
tation charges 
Write  for  Harness  Catalog  free,  showing  all 
kinds  of  Harness,  Blankets  and  Horse  Goods 


WE  SELL  EVERYTHING 


Ml 


We  sell  everything  to  eat,  wear  and  use,  and  can  supply  you 
with  any  kind  of  goods  you  want  at  wholesale  prices.  To  get 
posted  and  Have  hlg  money  on  what  you  buy  write  us  a  postal 
telling  us  what  goods  you  are  Interested  In,  and  wo  will  send 
you  a  special  catalog  l»y  return  mall  showing  pictures  and  de- 
■crlptlooj  of  1ho  goods  you  mention  at  such  low  prices  that 
they  will  make  you  wonder.     Write  today  and  see. 


der  Your  ■  Feed  Cooker  Now 

IS  Gal    Size  $4.90       20  Gal.  Size  $6.18 

For  Cooking  Food,  Boiling  Water,  etc. 

All  sizes  from  15  to  75 
)gallons.  Burns  wood,  coal 
or  cobs.  Will  boll  50  gal- 
lons of  water  in  20  to  25 
minutes.  Keeps  flre  48 
hours.  Made  of  cast  iron 
and  cold  rolled  steel.  Will 
last  a  life  time.  Write  for 
our  special  catalog  showing 
our  full  line  of  feed  cook- 
ers (all  sizes  up  to  160 
gal. )  and  remarkably  low 
prices.  You  will  make  a 
nice  saving  by  buying  your 
cooker  of  us  and  get  a  thoroughly  good  one. 


24-inch  High 
Tank  Heater 

One  piece  of  cast  iron, 
sinks  itself  and  remains 
in  place  in  tank  where  it 
is  set.    Works  in  galvan- 
ized,   cement,    wood  or 
any  kind  of  tank.  Never 
floats.  never 
leaks,  never  weara 
out.    Burns  cobs, 
wood     or  coal. 
Write    for  Spe- 
cial Catalog  and 
read  full  descrip- 
tions and  infor- 
matlnn  about 
tola    good  tank 
heater. 


»4H 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  TO 


JOHN  M.  SMYTH  mdse.  CO. 

703-711  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


WE  SELL  EVERYTHING 


Mils 


Ask  for  a  catalog  of  any  good9  you  are  thinking  of  buying. 
We  have  what  you  want,  and  at  prices  so  low  that  they  will 
make  you  marvel.  Just  write  us  a  postal  giving  the  name  of 
goods  you  want,  and  we  will  send  you  a  special  catalog  by 
return  mall  allowing  a  full  stock  of  goods  wanted  at  whole- 
sale prices.  Bo  suro  to  see  our  prices  before  you  buy.  If  you 
don't  you  will  regret  It  later. 


November  18,  1916        w^^oms* :  2  Cents  a  Week 
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Importance  of  Figuring  Farm  "Overhead" 


THE  question  of  the  overhead  is  a 
perplexing  one  in  all  lines  of 
business.  By  overhead  is  meant 
the  more  or  less  established  expen- 
ses essential  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness. Unless  the  business  can  be 
so  managed  that  the  total  returns 
exceed  the  overhead  expense  there 
can  be  no  profit.  When  there  is  no 
profit  the  business  is  on  the  down 
grade  and  if  it  persists  in  that  di- 
rection for  any  great  length  of  time 
ruin  is  inevitable. 

Farming  is  a  business  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  exempt  from  the  same 
difficulties  with  which  other  busi- 
nesses have  to  contend.  There  is 
overhead  expense  in  running  a 
farm  just  as  there  is  in  operating  a 
grocery  store  or  in  running  an  im- 
plement business.  Likewise,  unless 
the  total  income  derived  from  the 
farming  operations  is  in  excess  of 
the  overhead,  then  that  business, 
or  personally  speaking,  the  farmer, 
makes  no  profit.  Perhaps,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  farm- 
er's capital  is  invested  in  land, 
something  which  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
sipate, ruin  does  not  impend  so 
threateningly  as  it  does  in  a  losing 
mercantile  venture,  but  in  the  long 
run  the  result  will  be  the  same. 

No  very  extensive  investigations 
have  ever  been  undertaken  to  de- 
termine accurately  what  the  over- 
head expense  is  in  farming  opera- 
tions. More  variable  factors  enter 
into  the  determination  of  such  a 
question  in  farming,  perhaps,  than 
is  the  case  in  most  other  busi- 
nesses— hence  it  is  more  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  and  satisfactory 
conclusion.  However  that  may  be, 
some  carefully  thought  out  and  sci- 
entifically conducted  investigations 
have  been  made  during  recent 
years  so  that  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  average  farm  operative 
cost  has  been  reached  which  ap- 
plies with  particular  reference  to 
farming  operations  in  the  corn  belt. 

The  result  of  these  investigations 
is  that,  on  the  average,  it  cost  ap- 
proximately $15  an  acre  to  operate 
a  farm.  This  figure  includes  an  in- 
terest charge  of  5  per  cent  on  land 
at  a  valuation  of  $150  an  acre.  If 
this  conclusion  is  accepted  as  ap- 
proximately correct,  and  in  all 
probability  it  is  not  very  far  from 
the  fact,  then  in  order  to  show  a 
profit  the  farmer  must  have  a  total 
income  from  his  farm  in  excess  of 
$15  an  acre.  One  other  important 
consideration  must  enter  here.  Not 
every  acre  on  the  average  farm  is 
a  productive  acre.  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  only  59.5  per  cent  of 
the  land  in  farms  is  regarded  as 
improved,  while  west  of  the  river 
the  percentage  falls  to  50.8  per 
cent.  It  must  be  evident  then,  in- 
asmuch" as  the  overhead  is  counted 
against  the  total  acreage  in  the 
farm,  that  the  productive  acres 
must  carry  the  burden  of  the  un- 
productive acres.  Hence  they  must 
be  made  to  yield  almost  twice  as 
much  revenue  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  entire  farm  were  productive. 

Another  very  important  fact,  es- 
tablished by  the  investigations  re- 
ferred to,  is  that  the  average  farm 
overhead  cannot  be  much  reduced 
in  any  given  case  without  seriously 
crippling  the  efficiency  of  the  farm 
and  thus  reducing  its  productivity 
below  the  profitable  point.  In  other 
words,  the  cost  of  operating  a  farm, 
whatever  that  may  happen  to  be  in 
any  given  case,  has  come  to  be 
practically  a  constant  factor  and 
must  be  reckoned  with  first  under 
all  average  conditions. 

The  significance  of  this  whole 
matter  lies  in  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  investigators  have  ar- 
rived, namely,  that  the  only  pos- 
sible way  in  which  the  average 
farm  can  be  made  to  be  continuous- 
ly profitable  is  to  increase  the  farm 
income.  In  a  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances this  means  an  increase  in 
the  per  acre  crop  yield. 

The  approved    methods    for  in- 


creasing crop  yields  are  to  use  bet- 
ter seed,  employ  better  tillage  meth- 
ods and  to  use  fertilizers.  Farmers  al- 
ready are  pretty  generally  using  better 
seed  and  year  by  year  more  are  giving 
this  important  matter  their  careful  at- 
tention. Thanks  also  to  the  efforts  of 
the  manufacturers  of  farm  operative 
equipment,  most  farmers  already  are 
generously  supplied  with  the  essential 
tools  wherewith  to  conduct  their  till- 
age operations  in  the  most  approved 


manner.  Where  many  are  lagging,  is 
frequently  in  the  factor  of  judicious 
fertilization. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  saying  too  much 
to  advance  the  claim  that  the  proper 
fertilization  of  the  soil  henceforth 
will  be  the  chief  contributing  factor 
in  making  the  average  farm  pay  a 
better  profit.  Good  tillage  already  is 
a  fact;  better  seed  is  pretty  generally 
the  fact  also;  therefore,  fertilization 
must  complete  the  work.    That  it  will 


do  so  has  been  abundantly  demonstrat- 
ed. Crops  are  improved  wondenully, 
both  in  quantity  and  in. quality,  by  a 
Judicious  use  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
In  short,  if  the  average  farmer  will 
use  commercial  fertilizer  as  he  ought 
to  do,  and  as  is  indicated  to  him  in  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  used  it 
successfully,  he  may  be  sure  of  making 
his  productive  acres  carry  the  burden 
of  his  inevitable  overhead  and  pay  him 
a  profit  in  addition. — Fred  Loomis. 


HUDSON  SUPER  -  SIX 

Excels  All  in  Endurance 

Save  $175  Before  December  1st 

Things  the  Super -Six  does  are  less  important  than  the  way  it 
does  them.  In  breaking  world's  records  it  has  hardly  shown 
an  effort.  And  after  7000  record-breaking  miles,  a  Super- 
Six  motor  showed  no  evidence  of  wear  in  any  part  or  bearing. 


The  Hudson  Super-Six,  in  most  cities,  has 
broken  all  local  records.  Most  of  you  have  seen 
them  broken. 

Tt  has  elsewhere  broken  all  worth-while  records 
which  have  any  bearing  on  stock  cars.  Eut  all 
these  wondrous  things  are  done  without  a  sign  of 
effort.  « 

Most  stock  motors  go  to  pieces  in  attempting 
speedway  tests.  Also  in  hill -climbing  feats.  They 
never  arrive  at  all. 

But  most  of  our  stock-car  records  were  won 
with  a  single  Super-Six.  It  made  a  speed  record 
exceeding  102  miles  per  hour.  It  broke  all  tour- 
ing car  speed  records  up  to  100  miles.  It  ran 
1819  miles  in  24  hours,  exceeding  the  record  by 
52  per  cent. 

Yet  that  Super-Six  motor,  after  3800  miles  of 
that  terrific  strain,  showed  no  wear  whatever. 
The  motor's  condition  was  to  experts  almost 
unbelievable. 


Another  Super-Six  broke  the  ocean-to-ocean 
record,  solely  because  of  endurance.  It  ran  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  5  days,  3  hours  and 
31  minutes.  Then  the  same  7-passenger  Super- 
Six  turned  around  and  went  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  round  trip  was  made  in  10  days,  21 
hours,  3  minutes.  It  was  the  first  car  to  ever 
finish  in  a  coast  to  coast  and  return  trip  against 
time. 

Last  spring  the  best  one-way  time  made  by  a 
famous  8  was  7  days,  11  hours,  52  minutes. 
In  2  J  2  days  more  the  Super-Six  made  the  round 
trip.  No  test  of  endurance  ever  equaled  that. 

That's  What  You  Want 

That's  why  men  buy  the  Super-Six — men  wise 
in  motor  cars.  Not  for  excessive  speed  or  power. 
But  to  render  every-day  performance  without 
vibration,  wear  or  effort. 

The  Super-Six  at  half  capacity  can  match 
another  car's  supreme  exertion.  That  means  a 
long-lived  motor,  low  upkeep,  small  repairs. 


The  great  fact  is  that  the  Super-Six  has  almost 
ended  vibration.  It  has  reduced  motor  friction  to 
almost  nil. 

Made  Hudson  Supreme 

The  Super-Six  has  made  the  Hudson  undis- 
puted king.  It  now  outsells  any  other  fine  car 
with  a  price  above  $1100.  In  six  months  we  have 
quadrupled  our  output,  but  3500  cars  per  month 
still  fail  to  meet  demands. 

Yet  this  is  the  first  season  of  the  Super-Six. 
Last  spring  it  entered  the  market  a  stranger, 
with  all  a  stranger's  uncertainties.  And  men 
have  only  begun  to  realize  what  this  new-type 
motor  means. 

The  end  of  the  season  will  find  25,000  running. 
It  finds  the  Super-Six  in  possession  of  all  the 
worth-while  records.  It  finds  a  car  so  perfect  that 
not  one  change  is  necessary  for  the  coming  year. 

Then  every  motorist  must  concede  the  Super- 
Six  supremacy.  And  men  who  have  bought  cars 
with  a  lesser  motor  will  realize  their  mistake. 

The  Super-Six  is  not  one  of  the  passing  sensa- 
tions. Ours  is  not  one  of  those  claims  to  motor 
supremacy  which  yields  in  a  year  or  two  to 
another.  Mark  what  these  records  mean.  There 
is  plenty  of  evidence  now  to  convince  you  that  it 
cannot  be  superseded. 

You  Can  Save 
$175  Now 

By  buying  now  you  can  save  $175.  The 

price  will  be  advanced  December  1st.  The 
models  will  not  be  changed.  You  get  the  same 
Super-Six  motor,  the  same  wonderful  chassis, 
and  the  same  beautiful  body.  Your  car  you  get 
now  will  be  identical  with  those  we  shall  sell  after 
December  1st. 

On  that  date  we  start  a  second  production  of 
the  Super-Six.  Material  costs  have  increased 
enormously.  That  forces  this  raise  in  price. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger 
Roadster,  2-passenger 
Cabriolet,  3-pasaongor 


$1475      Touring  Sedan  $2000 

1475      Limousine   2750 

1775  (Price*  /.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  .... 
Town  Car  Landaulet 
Limousine  Landaulet 


$2750 
2850 
2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Educating  the  Farming  World 

What  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  Will  Do  as  Its  Share 


AFTER  a  lapse  of  two  years,  during  which  time 
the  annual  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion has  been  postponed  because  of  the  prev- 
alence of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  fourteenth 
show  will  be  held  during  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber. The  Exposition  will  be  bigger  and  better  this 
year,  and  by  far  eclipse  the  thirteen  previous  exhi- 
bitions. New  features,  the  like  of  which  have  never 
been  staged  in  connection  with  a  livestock  show  or 
exposition,  have  been  added  to  the  repertoire  of 
the  classic  of  livestock  events. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  includes  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  farm.  The  girls  in  the  coun- 
try schools  will  demonstrate  their  ability  in  do- 
mestic science,  while  the  boys  thruout  the  country 
will  be  represented  in  exhibits  of  cattle,  fed  by 
themselves.  Then  there  is  the  short-fed  special. 
Experiments  in  cattle  feeding  and  producing  have 
been  conducted  at  the  various  State  Experiment 
Stations  and  Colleges,  but  none  of  those  results 
will  bear  more  weight  than  those  of  the  short-fed 
special  contest.  Here,  the  feeders  of  the  country 
will  match  their  skill  and  various  methods  of  feed- 
ing and  different  rations.  The  educational  value 
of  this  contest — the  reason  it  was  instituted — can- 
not be  determined.  The  environment  of  the  ordi- 
nary farm  will  surround  the  operations  of*  the 
entries,  and  it  is  the  ability  of  the  feeder  that 
counts. 

Scientific  and  ancient  feeding  methods,  together 
with  new  and  old  rations  and  feeds,  will  be  used. 
The  results  will  not  only  show  what  kind  of  feeds 
were  given,  but  will  also  show  the  care  that  was 
used  in  the  selection  of  the  type  of  animal  that 
will  bring  best  prices  at  the  stockyards.  In  con- 
junction with  the  feeding  tests,  as  a  special  edu- 
cational feature,  we  have  the  free-for-all  judging 
contest,  and  the  slaughtering  tests.  The  judging 
contest  will  show  the  farmer's  idea  of  the  best 
market  type  of  animals,  while  the  slaughter  tests 
will  show  up  the  good  or  bad  judgment  of  the 
judge.  This  is  one  of  the  most  educating  features 
of  the  show.  Together  with  the  feeding  contest,  it 
crystallizes  the  livestock  business;  it  shows  just 
how  much  the  farmer  knows  about  the  market 
type  of  livestock,  and  how  his  views  coincide  with 
those  of  the  buyers.  It  is  plain  that  the  value  of 
these  features  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Summing  up  the  aims  and  intentions  of  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition,  we  find  that 
it  is  a  great  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the 
domestic  animals  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
supreme  court  of  the  livestock  industry.  Here, 
feeders  and  breeders  are  matched.  Champions  of 
other  shows  meet,  and  the  real  winners  are  de- 
cided. The  show  is  universal,  not  local — hence  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  classic  of  annual  livestock  events. 

As  planned  by  its  projectors,  the  mission  of  the 
International  was  to  gather  into  one  place  the 
best  specimens  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses 
that  could  be  found,  and  thereby  present  to  the 
agricultural  world  an  educational  opportunity 
that  had  never  been,  or  perhaps  never  would  be, 
duplicated.  It  is  a  visualized  opportunity  for  the 
farmer,  feeder  and  breeder  of  livestock;  for  he  sees 
at  the  International  magnificent  specimens  of  breed- 
ing, together  with  unbelievable  results  of  feeding. 
Again,  the  farmer  is  instructed  and  encouraged  in 
the  production  of  better  animals  for  breeding,  mar- 
keting and  feeding.  The  International  was  born 
of  a  necessity,  just  as  the  great  central  markets 
are  a  necessity  in  the  selling  of  livestock.  No  more 
appropriate  place  than  Chicago  could  be  selected 
for  the  Exposition.  Chicago  truthfully  can  be  called 
the  gateway  of  the  nation,  as  it  unites  the  great 
agricultural  West  with  the  consuming  East.  It 
is  centrally  located,  making  it  ideal  for  the  distinc- 
tion it  enjoys  in  housing  the  leading  exponent  for  a 
great  movement  for  improvement  of  domestic  ani- 
mals in  the  United  States. 

The  International  show,  because  of  the  breeding 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

and  fat  stock  departments,  visualizes  for  the  farmer 
the  wide  difference  in  market  value  between  scrub 
stock  and  the  improved  breeds.  It  was  this  idea 
which  caused  the  founders  to  establish  the  Interna- 
tional, as  it  was  a  comprehensive  means  of  forcibly 
presenting  to  the  farmer  and  feeder  the  folly  of 
producing  inferior  animals  when  the  same  amount 
of  feed  and  labor  expended  on  better  kinds  would 
bring  a  greater  measure  of  profit. 

The  following  are  the  main  features  of  the  Ex- 
position: 

1.  A  grand  breeders'  prize  exhibition  of  pure- 
bred cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  with  daily 
sales  of  all  breeds. 

2.  A  great  fat  stock  show,  surpassing  even  the 
renowned  annual  Smithfield  shows  of  England,  in 
which  the  royalty  and  aristocracy  of  that  country 
take  such  pride  as  exhibitors  and  highly  interested 
visitors. 

3.  A  fine  display  of  draft,  coach,  and  saddle 
horses,  and  horses  for  general  use,  not  as  a  society 
show,  but  as  a  utility  show. 

4.  A  magnificent  prize  carload  exhibit  of  fat 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  also  a  comprehensive 
feeder  and  range  cattle  exhibit,  classified  by  dis- 
tricts. 

5.  A  special  agricultural  college  exhibit,  and  an 
intercollegiate  stock-judging  contest. 

6.  An  annual  corn-judging  contest,  together  with 
an  exhibition  of  feeding  appliances,  materials  and 
methods,  sheep  clipping,  etc. 

7.  Slaughter  tests  to  determine  the  results  of 
different  methods  of  preparing  animals  for  market, 
and  effects  of  different  feeds. 

8.  An  exhibition  of  dressed  meats  and  meat-food 
products  of  all  kinds,  and  refrigerator  appliances 
for  preserving  and  transporting  the  same. 

9.  Animal  by-products,  showing  the  complete 
utilization  of  all  parts  of  the  slaughtered  animals 
not  directly  used  as  meat  foods. 

10.  An  exhibition  of  packinghouse  methods  and 
appliances,  and  Government  inspection  of  meats. 

11.  Meetings  of  breeders'  and  stockmen's  asso- 
ciations, with  able  papers  and  discussions  by  the 
foremost  representatives  of  the  livestock  interests 
of  the  world. 

12.  Exhibition  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  fed  by 
boys  on  the  farms  thruout  the  country,  and  exhibi- 
tion of  domestic  science  by  the  girls  of  the  country 
school. 

13.  A  sheep  show  to  further  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  and  to  make  sheep  husbandry  instruction 
more  conspicuous  in  the  agricultural  colleges. 

14.  Short-fed  Specials.  A  contest  which  will 
show  the  relative  merits  of  various  ways  of  feeding 
and  rations. 

15.  Free-for-all  judging  contest.  Entry  is  open 
to  all — farmer  or  city  folks.  Slaughter-test  cattle 
are  used,  enabling  the  contestants  to  see  how  their 
idea  of  cattle  compares  with  that  of  the  packers. 

16.  A  series  of  brilliant  evening  entertainments, 
and  horse  fairs,  with  music,  artistic  evolutions  and 
intricate  driving  and  riding  contests  in  the  great 
arena,  and  a  grand  pageant  composed  of  the  leading 
prize-winners  of  the  day  from  both  cattle  and  horse 
rings. 

Digging  into  the  records,  we  find  that  the  seed 
for  the  International  was  sown  in  the  fall  of  1899, 
when  exponents  of  better  agriculture  and  livestock 
surveyed  the  situation  and  decided  that  something 
must  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  meat 
production,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Livestock  production  was  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase- in  population,  and 
as  a  result  we  were  not  only  losing  our  export 
business,  but  incidentally  facing  the  problem  of 
importing  meats.  It  was  also  perceived  that  the 
class  of  our  livestock  must  be  improved,  for  the 


farmers  were  unaware  at  that  time  of  the  benefits 
which  would  result  from  breeding  up  the  stock  they 
produced.  The  outcome  of  these  considerations 
was  the  International  Livestock  Exposition,  as  a 
broad  educational  factor  for  all  of  the  people. 

With  these  purposes  in  view,  a  meeting  of  promi- 
nent representatives  of  the  national  pure-bred  live- 
stock record  associations,  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  agricultural  press,  together  with  the  rail- 
road and  livestock  market  interests  of  Chicago,  was 
held  on  November  24,  1899,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  and  forming  some  definite  plan 
of  action  which  should  arouse  a  broad  general  in- 
terest and  work  a  broad  general  improvement  in  the 
livestock  and  agricultural  conditions  of  the  whole 
country.  The  outcome  of  this  meeting  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion Association,  chartered  by  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  authorized  to  hold  annually  at  Chicago  exhibi- 
tions of  livestock  and  displays  of  kindred  interest. 

The  first  show  opened  December  1,  1900.  The 
success  of  the  venture  was  far  beyond  the  expec- 
tations of  the  management.  More  than  6,000  of  the 
country's  finest  animals  competed  for  2,230  pre- 
miums, aggregating  $75,000.  Fully  300,000  people 
visited  the  show.  In  1913,  the  last  International, 
the  attendance  was  somewhere  around  the  million 
mark — quite  an  increase.  The  increase  in  attend- 
ance, mostly  farmers  and  livestock  men,  demon- 
strates not  only  the  drawing  power  of  the  Inter- 
national, but  the  fact  that  the  farmer  and  livestock 
men  are  fast  realizing  that  better  livestock  is  neces- 
sary to  success,  and  that  the  educational  value  of 
an  exposition  of  such  gigantic  proportions  is  un- 
limited. No  such  object  lesson  in  everything  which 
pertains  to  excellence  in  the  breeding,  feeding,  mar- 
keting, manufacturing,  and  distribution  of  animals 
and  animal  products  was  ever  placed  before  pro- 
ducers in  this  or  any  other  country,  as  was  by 
the  first  International  Exposition.  Its  success 
awakened  much  interest,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  nothing  of  like  dimensions  had  ever  been  un- 
dertaken before  in  the  agricultural  world. 

All  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  success  of  such 
an  exposition  was  removed  by  the  wonderful  re- 
sults of  the  first  show.  It  revealed  that  the  interest 
in  pure-bred  livestock  was  not  confined  to  the 
wealthy,  but  to  the  practical  farmer  as  well. 

Since  the  outset  the  Exposition  has  continued  to 
grow  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  its  originators, 
until  now  it  requires  buildings  occupying  many 
city  blocks  to  house  the  livestock  and  machinery 
exhibits.  In  1905  it  was  found  that  the  show  had 
increased  to  such  proportions  that  improvements 
were  necessary  in  the  great  pavilion  in  which  the 
show  is  conducted.  In  order  to  accommodate  all  of 
the  exhibits,  the  blocks  of  horse-sale  barns  are 
converted  into  stables,  while  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  pens  in  the  regular  stockyards  is  occupied 
with  the  carlot  exhibits  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

The  students'  judging  contest  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  feature  of  the  show.  Here  the  students' 
teams  of  colleges  from  all  over  the  country  com- 
pete for  honors — scholarships,  cups,  medals,  etc.  * 
Competition  is  keen  at  all  times,  and  the  skill  dis- 
played is  to  be  marveled  at.  The  honor  is  unique, 
and  no  stone  is  left  unturned  by  the  students.  The 
leading  trophy  awarded  in  these  contests  is  the 
J.  A.  Spoor  Trophy;  out  of  the  fourteen  contests 
held  thus  far  Iowa  State  College  boys  have  won  it 
seven  times  and  the  next  best  record  was  made  by 
the  Ontario  College  boys,  who  won  it  twice.  A  spe- 
cial trophy  for  excellence  in  horse  judging  was 
offered  four  different  years,  and  the  Iowa  boys  won 
it  three  times. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  sheep  in  this  coun- 
try, together  with  the  fact  that  it  offers  the  farmer 
a  great  source  of  profit,  the  International  Exposi- 
tion has  instituted  a  new  feature  as  an  inducement 
for  the  agricultural  colleges  to  make  instruction 
Continued  on  Page  1019 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Getting  the  Education  Needed 

It  Must  Commence  in  Youth  and  Continue  All  Thru  Our  Lives 


Agriculture  in  Schools 

IN  DARLINGTON  COUNTY,  S.  C,  Prof.  J.  M. 
Napier  has  been  developing  a  system  of  teach- 
ing agriculture  in  the  country  schools  of  the 
county  to  the  boys  and  girls,  of  whom  95  per  cent 
will  never  go  to  college.  Professor  Napier  has 
been  engaged  in  this  work  now  for  two  years,  and 
his  system,  which  was  outlined  before  the  Farmers' 
Convention,  is  given  as  follows: 

"Many  States  have  developed  Bystems  of  teaching 
agriculture  in  their  rural  schools,  but  I  do  not 
think  their  systems  solve  the  problem.  The  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  they  do  not  fill  the  bill  are: 

"1.  Properly  trained  teachers  cannot  be  secured 
at  low  salaries. 

"2.  The  subject-matter  taught  does  not  in  the 
majority  of  cases  answer  the  small  every-day  prob- 
lems of  the  farm. 

"3.  The  teachers  neglect  to  enter  into  the  neigh- 
borhood problems  and  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  leadership. 

"By  consolidating  the  one  and  two-teacher 
schools  into  larger  and  more  efficient  schools,  dif- 
ferent neighborhoods  can  combine  and  secure  the 
services  of  a  trained  man.  In  Darlington  County 
such  a  scheme  has  been  worked  out,  and  one  man 
handles  the  agricultural  work  in  five  schools,  visit- 
ing the  schools  twice  each  week.  On  the  days  that 
he  does  not  reach  the  school,  the  principal  reviews 
the  work  of  the  previous  day.  His  salary  being 
divided  among  the  schools,  together  with  certain 
State  aid,  pays  a  fair  salary. 

"In  connection  with  the  classroom  work,  there 
is  a  four-acre  farm 
plot  at  each  school, 
three  acres  being  de- 
voted to  field  crops  and 
one  acre  to  an  orchard. 
In  this  way  the  class- 
room work  is  supple- 
mented and  the  boy  has 
an  opportunity  to  put 
into  practice  the  things 
discussed  in  the  lesson. 
The  school  plot,  to- 
gether with  the  live- 
stock to  be  found  on 
adjacent  farms,  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with 
most  of  the  everyday 
problems  of  farming. 
Poultry,  Pig,  Corn  and 
Peach  Clubs  have  been 
organized  among  the 
boys,  and  they  have 
been  cooperating  in  the 
selling  of  a  number  of 
their  articles. 

"The  class  work  has 
been  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  completed  by 
'the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  afternoons  are 
spent  in  the  school 
neighborhoods  and  are 
devoted  to  club  work 
among  the  boys,  vaccination  of  hogs,  establishment 
of  cream  routes,  the  care  of  orchards,  and  many 
other  of  the  common  farm  problems." 


exodus.  I  feel  that  they  are  taking  a  step  that 
they  will  ultimately  regret  True,  many  of  them 
will  stay  away,  but  many  more  will  surely  become 
dissatisfied  and  return  to  their  old  homes  in  the 
South  only  to  find  to  their  sorrow  that  their  serv- 
ices are  no  longer  required. 

"The  contributory  causes  of  this  unusual  negro 
exodus  are  many,  the  most  prominent  of  which, 
insofar  as  the  negro  on  the  farm  is  concerned,  is 
his  ignorance  of  up-to-date  scientific  methods  of 
farming.  Of  the  numerous  farmers'  institutes  and 
demonstration  meetings  held  in  our  country,  but 
few  have  reached  the  negro  directly;  the  merits  of 
crop  diversifications  have  failed  to  appeal  to  him 
in  an  encouraging  light,  and,  therefore,  one  com- 
plete failure  of  the  cotton  and  corn  crops — his  only 
hobby — is  sufficient  to  throw  him  into  a  panic.  On 
the  slightest  inducement,  due  to  exaggerated  re- 
ports of  prosperity  elsewhere,  he  is  ready  to  pack 
up  and  move. 

"Farmers'  institutes  for  negroes  will  go  far  to- 
ward calming  the  growing  unrest  among  the  ne- 
groes in  the  rural  districts  of  our  section  of  the 
State.  If  institutes  of  this  kind  are  held  at  con- 
venient places  in  every  county  of  the  black  belt,  and 
such  subjects  as  Diversification  of  Crops,  Economy 
on  the  Farm,  How  to  Grow  Cotton  in  Spite  of  the 
Boll  Weevil,  and  lectures  to  the  women  on  Domes- 
tic Science  be  discussed  by  agricultural  experts,  a 
great  deal  of  good  will  be  done.  In  every  case 
these  lectures  should  be  supplemented  by  a  speech 
advising  the  negroes  against  emigration  to  the 
North,  by  some  of  the  negro  leaders  of  the  State  in 
whom  the  people  have  confidence.    I  feel  that  such 


This  Modern  Country  Schoolhouse  In  St.  Louts  County,  Minnesota,  Has  Schoolrooms  on  the  Ground 
Floor  and  Living-rooms  for  the  Teacher  on  the  Second  Floor.  This  Is  a  Good  Step  to  Take  in  the  De- 
velopment of  More  Efficient  Rural  Schools 


a  campaign  carried  out  at  this  season  of  the  year 
will  accomplish  much." 


courses  are  prepared  to  furnish  systematic  study 
at  home  for  those  unable  to  come  to  the  college. 
They  were  first  offered  in  1899.  Up  to  the  present 
time  more  than  22,000  students  have  been  enrolled 
for  this  work.  About  4,000  of  these  received  some 
instruction  last  year. 

In  order  that  the  work  may  be  most  useful,  and 
that  students  may  not  be  required  to  study  branches 
in  which  they  are  not  Interested  and  which  would 
be  of  no  benefit  to  them,  the  material  is  divided 
Into  subjects,  each  a  course  complete  within  itself. 
Each  course  is  made  up  of  five  to  twelve  lessons, 
and  each  lesson  consists  of  five  to  fifteen  typewrit- 
ten pages.  In  nearly  every  course  books  are  recom- 
mended for  collateral  and  supplementary  reading. 

All  the  courses  have  been  prepared  by  men  and 
women  who  are  recognized  authorities  in  the  sub- 
jects concerning  which  they  have  written.  They 
are  kept  revised  to  date  by  the  regular  college  fac- 
ulty, each  department  being  responsible  for  the 
subjects  that  would  naturally  belong  to  it. 

Importance  of  Attendance 

SCHOOL  attendance  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
actual  length  of  the  school  term.  How  to  make 
compulsory  school  attendance  effective  is  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  problems  confronting  law- 
makers and  administrative  school  officers.  Prior  to 
1890  only  twenty-seven  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  compulsory  school  laws,  and  many 
of  these  were  optional  and  therefore  inoperative. 
Now  all  the  States  except  Mississippi  have  either 
mandatory  or  optional  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance laws.  School  at- 
tendance in  percent- 
ages of  children  6  to  14 
years  of  age  is  as  fol- 
lows, according  to  the 
bulletin  on  Compulsory 
School  Attendance  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  1914: 

High — 90  and  over — 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  and 
Vermont. 

Medium— 80  to  90— 
California,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Mis- 
souri, Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Jer- 
sey, North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

Low— 70  to  80— Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
Texas. 

Very  Low — Below  70 
Arizona,  Florida,   Georgia,  Louisiana, 
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Calming  Negro  Unrest 

.0  ENCOURAGE  the  negroes  of  Mississippi  to 
remain  at  their  farm  work,  rather  than  fol- 
low the  lure  of  soft  jobs  and  good  pay  held 
out  by  labor  agents  from  other  States,  Director 
E.  R.  Lloyd,  of  the  cooperative  extension  work  of 
the  Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  planning  a  series  of  farmers'  institutes 
for  negroes.  By  teaching  the  negroes  better  farm- 
ing methods,  and  pointing  out  ways  of  avoiding 
crop  failures  such  as  have  been  experienced  by 
some  this  year,  Professor  Lloyd  hopes  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  negroes  to  themselves  and  to 
the  State.  Much  good  has  already  been  accom- 
plished along  this  line  by  the  several  negro  County 
Agents,  who  are  working  under  the  direction  of 
State  Demonstration  Agent  R.  S.  Wilson. 

State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  P.  P.  Garner 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  approved  this 
extension  service  to  the  negro  farm  workers.  In 
making  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture for  a  farmers'  institute  for  his  people,  W.  B. 
Tucker,  negro  school  teacher  of  Artesia,  sets  forth 
the  following  clear-cut  reasons  for  the  negro 
exodus  to  the  North,  and  suggests  a  remedy: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  our 
colored  people  are  leaving  for  the  North  and  for 
other  sections  of  the  country,"  he  says,  "we  who 
do  not  desire  to  do  likewise  realize  that  some  step 
should  be  taken  with  a  view  of  discouraging  the 
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Credit  for  Home  Work 

,0  YOUR  pupils  want  school  credit  for  home 
practice  in  agriculture?  Since  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  up  home  work  in  agriculture 
this  question  may  come  up  in  your  county,  and 
your  rural  school  superintendent  may  have  to  de- 
termine how  much  credit  shall  be  allowed,  and 
what  shall  be  the  ratio  between  school  recitation 
hours  and  hours  of  field  work.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin  385  is  intended  to  help  you 
make  up  your  mind  about  such  credits. 

In  this  bulletin,  three  cases  are  treated.  First, 
where  the  home  work  is  prescribed,  second,  where 
home  practice  is  optional,  and  lastly,  where  there 
is  no  course  in  agriculture.  Essentials  of  coopera- 
tion, credit  for  home  practicums,  farm  management 
basis  of  school  credit,  labor  in  garden  projects, 
and  projects  with  animals  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed.  Blanks  showing  how  to  correlate 
the  home  work  with  school  credits  and  sample  sets 
of  exercises  are  given.  Some  of  the  questions  an- 
swered are:  "Why  give  school  credit?"  "What  kind 
of  credit?"  "How  much  credit?"  "What  ratio  for 
practice?" 


22,000  Study  at  Home 

AKE  your  farm  your  laboratory"  is  the  slo- 
gan appearing  on  the  prospectus  covering 
the  correspondence  courses  in  agriculture 
offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  These 
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— Alabama, 

South  Carolina,  Virginia. 

No  law  can  be  effectively  enforced  unless  public 
sentiment  is  back  of  it.  One  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  in  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  school 
laws  is  found  in  an  act  of  the  Nebraska  legislature 
for  1915,  which  provides  that  three-fourths  of  the 
State  school  fund  shall  be  distributed  to  the  sev- 
eral districts  pro  rata  according  to  the  average 
daily  attendance  last  returned  by  the  directors  of 
the  various  districts.  Such  a  law  is  not  only  fair, 
reasonable,  and  just,  but  it  immediately  appeals  to 
the  enlightened  selfishness  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Under  such  a  law  as  this,  public  opinion 
will  demand  that  all  pupils  of  school  age  who  are 
without  a  reasonable  excuse  shall  give  proper  at- 
tendance while  school  is  in  session.  It  is  much 
more  equitable  to  apportion  school  money  upon 
the  attendance  pf  pupils  at  school  than  it  is  to 
make  such  apportionment  on  their  non-attendance. 
To  equalize  the  burden  of  a  reasonable  school  term, 
Nebraska  apportions  one-fourth  of  her  State  school 
fund  equally  among  the  several  districts  of  the 
State,  and  where  a  school  district  votes  the  maxi- 
mum school  tax  and  conducts  its  business  prop- 
erly, the  State  comes  to  its  assistance  by  direct 
State  aid  in  sufficient  amount  for  seven  months. 

Write  to  the  Children 

VERY  college  year  many  homesick  boys  feel 
the  hurt  that  one  boy  put  into  words  when 
he  said,  "My  people  are  treating  me  like  a 
stepchild.     Do  you  know   I  haven't  heard  from 
Continued  on  Page  1019 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Wanderings  With  County  Agents 

Showing  Some  Things  Being  Done  by  These  Very  Efficient  Public  Servants 


Grain  Work  in  Idaho 

THE  seriousness  of  the  smut  problem  led  Mr. 
Wade,  one  of  the  Idaho  agents,  to  make  this 
one  of  the  major  problems  to  be  taken  up 
with  farmers.  An  auto  excursion  to  study  the 
fields  and  to  learn  what  was  being  done  at  the 
Experiment  Stations  of  Idaho  and  the  neighboring 
State  Station  at  Pullman,  Wash.,  was  arranged. 
Forty  farmers  started  from  the  county  seat,  Nez- 
perce.  Here  field  demonstrations  showed  the  farm- 
ers that  wheat  sown  in  June  was  free  from  smut, 
while  wheat  sown  in  September,  even  tho  the  same 
seed  were  used  and  the  same  treatment  given,  con- 
tained about  20  per  cent  smutted  heads.  The 
farmers  were  convinced  of  the  principle  that  to 
prevent  smut,  the  infection  of  the  soil  at  thrashing 
time  must  be  considered. 

W.  B.  Kjosness,  Agent  for  Power  County,  was 
busily  engaged  this  fall  following  up  his  demon- 
strations in  grain  improvement.  Field  selections 
were  made  all  over  the  county  of  the  best  heads 
from  the  best  plants,  and  these  were  saved  for 
seedplat  planting.  He  went  with  the  farmer  to 
the  fields,  explaining  the  points  sought,  as,  length 
of  straw;  number  of  well-filled  heads  to  the  plant; 
quality  of  grain,  thus  laying  stress  upon  quality, 
hardiness  and  prolificacy.  He  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  county  Jt"air  association  also  to  keep 
all  grain  specimens  which  were  exhibited  that  show 
merit.  These  were  to  be  sent  back  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  were  grown  and  used  in  plats 
for  seed  improvement. 

School  for  Agents 

SEVENTY-ONE  out  of  the  seventy-four  Agricul- 
tural Agents  in  the  employ  of  the  Extension 
Service  of  North  Carolina  were  in  attendance 
on  the  School  for  Demonstration  Agents  which  was 
held  at  the  A.  and  M.  College  this  fall. 

Each  year  the  men  of  this  service  gather  at  A. 
and  M.  for  the  purpose  of  learning  of  the  latest 
things  in  agricultural  and  community  work.  A 
week  is  spent  in  the  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories, 
and  in  visiting  the  college  farm  and  Experiment 
Station  plots.  The  men  then  adjourn  the  school  to 
meet  with  the  Farmers'  Convention  for  the  three 
days  in  which  it  is  in  session. 

The  County  Agent  work  in  North  Carolina  is 
gradually  growing  in  importance.  The  farmers  in 
several  of  the  counties  are  beginning  to  demand 
that  they  have  such  an  agent  to  assist  and  advise 
them  in  regard  to  the  different  phases  of  modern 
agriculture.  Some  of  the  counties  have  seen  fit  to 
discontinue  the  work  at  different  times,  but  in 
nearly  every  case  it  has  been  resumed  on  account 
of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  commis- 
sioners by  the  farmers  of  the  county.  The  Agent 
has  proved  his  value  in  the  increased  crop  yields 
and  better  farming  methods  which  are  in  evidence 
out  over  the  State.  His  work  each  year  grows  more 
complicated  and  extended,  and  it  is  to  make  him 
more  thoroly  familiar  with  these  changing  condi- 
tions that  the  School  for  Agents  is  being  conducted 
each  year. 

39  Agents  in  Florida 

THIRTY-NINE  counties  in  Florida  have 
Demonstration  Agents  or  have  made  pro- 
visions for  them.  This  leaves  only  twelve 
that  have  not  Agents.  Thirty-four  Agents  are  em- 
ployed. Five  counties  have  made  provisions  for 
Agents  but  have  none. 

These  five  counties  will  be  supplied  as  soon  as 
suitable  men  can  be  found.  The  demand  for  men 
to  fill  agricultural  positions  is  large,  and  counties 
which  are  ready  to  take  Agents  must  compete  with 
these  other  demands  for  men.  C.  K.  McQuarrie, 
State  Agent  for  the  University  of  Florida  Extension 
Division,  expects  to  have  the  remaining  positions 
filled  in  a  few  months. 

The  demonstration  work  is  growing  and  farmers 
are  anxious  to  cooperate.  It  is  expected  that  the 
twelve  counties  that  have  not  made  provisions  for 
Agents  will  be  wanting  men  soon. 

Increasing  Poultry  Incomes 

BY  USING  scientific  methods  of  handling  poul- 
try, a  farmer  near  Checotah,  in  Mcintosh 
County,  Okla.,  greatly  increased  his  egg  produc- 
tion, according  to  County  Agent  F.  L.  Rounsevell. 
Following  is  the  story  as  told  by  the  County  Agent: 
"One  of  my  demonstrators  whom  I  called  upon 
began  his  demonstration  work  the  first  of  the  year. 
At  that  time  he  had  eighty-eight  chickens,  no  coop 
for  them,  and  never  paid  any  attention  to  feeding 
and  caring  for  the  flock.  He  was  getting  at  that 
time  about  six  or  eight  eggs  a  day.  Thru  follow- 
ing the  Instructions  of  the  demonstration  work,  his 
egg  production  waB  increased  during  the  month  of 


January  to  forty  dozen  eggs.  In  February  this  pro- 
duction was  doubled.  On  the  first  day  of  May  this 
man  had  hatched  with  hens  over  200  chicks,  and 
had  sold  over  $55  worth  of  eggs.  His  hogs  were  in 
marketable  condition  and  were  being  sold,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  being  deposited  with  the  lum- 
ber yard  man  to  apply  on  a  lumber  bill  which  is 
to  erect  for  this  man  a  first-class  chicken  house. 
The  roosters  have  been  swatted;  infertile  eggs  are 
being  produced,  and  bringing  top  prices  on  the 
market,  and  this  poor  farm,  which  has  not  been 
paying  expenses  for  several  years,  is  coming  to  a 
profitable  basis.." 

A  New  Woman  Agent 

THE  position  of  County  Representative  in 
Home  Economics  in  Cheshire  County,  New 
Hampshire — one  of  the  three  positions  of  the 
kind  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States — 
has  been  secured  by  Miss  Kathleen  Calkins,  of 
Evansville.  Wis.,  who  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  1913  and  was  instructor  in 
the  Home  Economics  Department  last  year. 


Not  the  Least  of  the  Activities  of  the  County 
Agents  Is  to  Improve  the  Quality  of  the  Live- 
stock Kept  on  the  Farms  In  Their  Territories. 
This  Comparison  Between  a  "Razor  Back"  and 
a  Pure-bred — Which  Consume  About  the  Same 
Amount  of  Feed  and  Require  the  Same  Care  in 
Their  Lives — Shows  the  Wisdom  in  Such  Work 


The  new  kind  of  work  which  her  position  in- 
volves corresponds  with  the  work  of  the  County 
Agent  in  agriculture  which  many  counties  in  this 
State  have  established.  It  is  a  new  field  for  wom- 
en, and  as  yet  Illinois,  New  York,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire are  the  only  States  which  have  Home  Eco- 
nomics County  Agents  of  this  kind. 

This  work  with  the  women  of  the  county  will 
consist  at  first  of  canning  demonstrations  and  talks 
at  their  meetings.  It  will  be  conducted  from  an 
office  in  the  county  courthouse. 

Florida  Agents  Organize 

ORGANIZATION  was  the  principal  subject 
before  the  County  Agents  at  their  meeting, 
University  of  Florida,  October  2  to  7.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  the  Agents 
themselves  formed  an  association  which  has  for  its 
object  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members. 
The  Florida  Demonstration  Agents'  Improvement 
Club  includes  State,  District,  Home  Demonstration, 
County  and  Special  Agents  actively  engaged  in 
demonstration  work. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
S.  W.  Hiatt,  Jackson  County;  vice-president,  Dr. 
R.  T.  Weaver,  Pasco  County;  secretary-treasurer, 
William  Gomme,  Lake  County.  The  executive  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  W.  L.  Watson,  Duval  County; 
R.  I.  Matthews,  Holmes  County;  R.  T.  Kelley,  Hills- 
boro  County. 


Stealing  County  Agents 

THAT  the  County  Demonstration  Agents  in 
Florida  are  in  good  demand  by  private  en- 
terprise is  shown  by  the  number  which  leave 
the  work  to  manage  farms  and  ranches  or  to  take 
charge  of  demonstration  work  for  corporations. 
During  the  last  year  three  men  have  been  drafted 
from  the  extension  work  to  take  positions  with 
farmers. 

D.  R.  McQuarrie,  formerly  Agent  for  Madison 
County,  has  become  manager  of  the  Potter  Palmer 
ranches  at  Sarasota.  E.  W.  Lumpkin  went  from 
Jefferson  County  to  take  charge  of  a  livestock  farm 
in  south  Georgia.  His  successor,  M.  C.  Gardner, 
also  went  to  south  Georgia  to  take  charge  of  a 
staple  crops  farm. 

According  to  C.  K.  McQuarrie,  State  Agent  for 
the  University  of  Florida  Extension  Division,  the 
demand  for  men  trained  in  demonstration  work 
and  with  the  training  which  the  Agents  must 
have,  is  active  in  all  parts  of  Florida  and  in 
other  States.  A  number  of  men  went  out  of  the 
work  at  increased  salaries  last  year. 

Woman  Agents  in  N,  C. 

MISS  GRACE  SCHAEFFER,  former  Agent  in 
Home  Demonstration  Work  for  Guilford 
County,  North  Carolina,  has  been  appointed 
as  an  assistant  to  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon  in  the 
general  work  of  organizing  the  counties  of  the 
State,  and  will  have  her  headquarters  in  the  central 
office  at  Raleigh. 

Miss  Schaeffer  received  her  training  in  Home 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and 
came  to  North  Carolina  as  teacher  of  that  branch 
in  the  Farm-Life  School  at  Jamestown.  From  this 
position  she  came  to  the  Home  Demonstration 
forces  as  County  Agent  in  Guilford,  and  has  built 
up  a  fine  organization  there. 

Miss  Schaeffer  will  be  succeeded  in  Guilford 
County  by  Miss  Ola  Stephenson  of  Moore  County, 
who  has  been  in  training  for  the  work  for  three 
years. 

The  new  assistant's  work  in  the  State  will  be  to 
help  organize  counties,  to  assist  and  instruct 
County  Agents,  and  to  put  into  operation  in  the 
field  the  policies  outlined  by  the  head  office. 

There  are  already  forty-five  counties  organized 
in  Home  Demonstration  Work,  with  five  new  ones 
to  come  in  during  the  fall.  This  will  make  50  per 
cent  of  the  counties  of  North  Carolina  doing  sys- 
tematic work  for  the  women  and  girls  of  the  rural 
districts,  a  wonderfully  good  record  for  a  period  of 
work  covering  only  five  years.  With  the  increased 
territory,  giving  them  fifty  County  Agents  and  175 
sub-agents,  and  a  working  membership  of  women 
and  girls  of  from  5,500  to  7,000,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  sufficient  field  force  be  sent  out  for  supervision. 

A  Man  of  All  Work 

WHEN  the  average  farmer  gets  into  trouble, 
the  first  man  he  thinks  about,  usually,  is 
his  good  friend,  the  County  Agent.  An  un- 
usual use  for  the  County  Agent  was  demonstrated 
recently  when  H.  E.  Wilson,  County  Agent  in  Payne 
County,  Oklahoma,  was  called  on  to  help  get  a 
horse  out  of  a  well. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
County  Agent  was  aroused  from  his  slumbers  by 
the  telephone  call.  Mr.  Wilson  drives  an  automo- 
bile and  was  soon  on  the  ground.  He  found  a 
young  mare,  weighing  1,600  pounds  and  valued 
at  $500,  in  a  sixteen-foot  well,  with  only  her  head 
above  water.  Under  directions  of  the  County  Agent, 
blocking  and  cribbing  up  were  resorted  to.  Ropes 
were  fastened  around  the  head  and  body  of  the 
animal  and  her  front  legs  were  soon  on  the  ground. 
Without  the  aid  of  a  team,  the  mare  was  pulled  out 
of  the  well,  uninjured. 

Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Wilson  was  called  on  to 
help  care  for  a  colt  that  had  sustained  a  broken 
leg  in  an  encounter  with  an  automobile.  That  night 
while  holding  an  institute  meeting  of  farmers,  the 
session  was  broken  up  when  an  automobile  ran 
over  a  farmer's  dog.  The  County  Agent  had  no 
occasion  to  complain  of  an  uneventful  day. 

Ohio  Extension  Schools 

FORTY  Ohio  communities  will  hold  one-week 
extension  schools  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics during  the  coming  season.  The  first 
school  will  begin  December  4,  the  season  closes 
March  9.  Separate  sactions  will  be  held  for  men 
and  women.    Instruction  in  soil  fertility  ana 
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A  Weekly  the  Only  Kind 

A WEEKLY  farm  paper  is  the  only  kind 
worth  having.  It  is  the  only  kind  which 
can  give  its  readers  the  quick  service  and 
the  live,  helpful  material  which  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  in  return  for  their  money.  One  of 
the  big  reasons  why  a  bi-weekly  or  a  monthly 
farm  paper  cannot  be  of  real  service  and  benefit 
to  its  readers  is  the  postal  regulation  controlling 
the  shipment  of  publications  issued  less  fre- 
quently than  weekly,  this  regulation  being 
known  among  publishers  as  the  "Blue  Tag 
Law." 

Under  a  ruling  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
any  publication  issued  less  frequently  than 
weekly  has  for  several  years  been  shipped  from 
one  section  of  the  country  into  another  by  slow 
and  undependable  freight  instead  of  by  fast 
mail  trains.  Take,  for  illustration,  a  monthly  or 
bi-weekly  farm 'paper  published  in  Chicago  and 
going  to  any  one  living  within  several  hundred 
miles  of  such  cities  as  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
or  Minneapolis,  or  any  point  west  of  these  cities. 
Copies  of  that  publication  are  held  in  the  post- 
office  in  Chicago  until  there  is  sufficient  mail  of 
this  class  to  make  up  a  carload  for  either  of 
these  points.  Then  it  is  sent  to  this  point  by 
necessarily  slow  and  undependable  freight — for 
it  is  classed  as  "unperishable"  freight — where  it 
is  finally  unloaded  and  delivered  to  the  post- 
office  in  that  city.  Then,  and  only  then,  is  it 
put  into  a  fast  mail  car  for  delivery  to  the  man 
who  paid  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  it  would 
come  to  him  without  delay  after  publication. 

When  it  finally  does  get  to  the  subscriber,  the 
matter  which  it  contains  is  weeks  older  than  it 
would  have  been  had  it  gone  to  him  by  direct 
mail  as  does  a  weekly.  He  cannot  get  market  or 
crop  reports  and  news  until  it  is  so  old  that  it  is 
dead  so  far  as  benefiting  him  is  concerned. 
Whereas  it  should  have  reached  him  within  one 
or  two  days  at  the  latest  after  publication,  it 
does  not  reach  him  until  probably  two  or  three 
weeks  after  publication. 

The  result  is  that  the  man  who  wants  a  live 
farm  paper,  which  gets  to  him  while  its  con- 
tents are  still  fresh  and  of  value  to  him,  must 
subscribe  for  a  weekly,  instead  of  for  a  bi- 
weekly, semi-monthly  or  a  monthly.  The  week- 
ly farm  paper  is  the  only  one  which  can  get  to 
its  reader  often  enough  and  quickly  enough  to 
be  of  real  benefit  and  assistance  to  him  in  his 
business. 

Restricted  Liability  of  Borrowers 

SOME  people  are  hesitating  about  becoming  a 
member  of  a  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tion under  the  new  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  for 
fear  they  will  thereby  become  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  other  members  of  that  association  who  bor- 
row thru  it.  It  is  true  that  to  a  certain  extent  they 
will  become  liable  for  the  debts  of  their  fellow 
members,  but  that  extent  is  so  slight  that  it  need 
not  worry  any  one.  In  fact,  the  control  which  they 
have  over  the  membership  of  that  association  and 


the  use  to  which  the  money  borrowed  by  its  mem- 
bers may  be  put  will  far  more  than  offset  that  lia- 
bility for  the  debts  of  others. 

The  liability  of  any  member  of  such  a  local  loan 
association  for  the  debts  of  another  member  or  of 
the  association  as  a  whole  cannot  exceed  10  per 
cent  of  the  amount  which  he  himself  has  borrowed 
thru  the  association.  At  the  time  he  borrows  thru 
his  association  he  must  purchase  capital  stock  in 
it  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  loan  which  he  secures; 
this  capital  stock  in  his  association  is  pooled  with 
that  of  other  members  as  security — in  addition  to 
the  first  mortgages  they  have  given — for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  notes  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  In 
addition  to  this,  in  case  of  necessity,  assessments 
of  not  to  exceed  another  5  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  his  loan  may  be  made  on  him  to  help  meet  the 
liabilities  of  his  association;  but  all  the  other  mem- 
bers must  be  assessed  the  same  proportion  of  their 
loans  as  is  he.  And  there  his  liability  for  the  debts 
of  other  members  of  his  association  ends. 

But  here  is  the  other,  and  compensating,  side  of 
the  matter:  No  one  can  become  a  member  of  the 
association  and  borrow  thru  it  without  his  appro- 
val and  consent;  thus  he  need  not  become  liable 
even  to  this  small  extent  for  the  debts  of  others 
unless  he  decides  it  is  a  safe  venture.  The  money 
borrowed  by  any  member  of  the  association  must 
be  used  in  accord  with  strict  limitations  laid  down 
in  the  law,  thus  reducing  to  the  minimum  the  dan- 
ger of  bad  loans.  Also  the  law  provides  that  at  any 
time  the  borrower  is  found  to  be  using  his  bor- 
rowed funds  for  any  purpose  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  law,  his  mortgage  may  be  foreclosed 
and  the  note  collected;  and  it  is  the  duty,  as  well 
as  the  privilege,  of  the  local  association  to  see  that 
he  does  not  thus  misuse  his  borrowed  funds. 

Control  of  Federal  Land  Banks 

ONE  of  our  readers  is  somewhat  worried  over 
the  question  of  who  is  to  have  control  of  the 
Federal  Loan  Banks  which  are  soon  to  be 
formed  thruout  the  country.  This  reader  seems 
to  fear  that  the  fact  that  capital  stock  in  these 
banks  can  be  purchased  by  any  one  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  so-called  money  interests  of  the 
country  to  buy  up  the  stock  and  so  get  control  of 
these  banks.  To  calm  the  fears  of  this  reader  and 
others  like  him  who  may  entertain  the  same  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter  we  call  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  law  which  governs  the  control  of 
these  banks. 

At  the  time  a  bank  is  first  organized  it  shall  be 
controlled  by  a  board  of  directors  which  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Central  Farm  Loan  Board.  After 
the  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  a  Federal  Land 
Bank  taken  out  by  the  National  Farm  Loan  Asso- 
ciations in  its  territory  shall  have  amounted  to 
$100,000,  six  of  the  nine  directors  of  that  bank 
shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  these  National 
Loan  Associations,  the  other  directors  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  central  board,  known  as  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  will  be  the  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  the  farmers  who  are  borrowers  from 
the  bank  thru  their  local  National  Farm  Loan  Asso- 
ciations, the  remaining  members  being  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that 
for  every  $100  loaned  by  a  local  loan  associa- 
tion to  one  of  its  members  that  association  must 
subscribe  and  pay  for  $5  worth  of  stock 
in  the  Federal  Land  Bank  from  which  the  money  is 
secured  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  loan.  Thus, 
by  the  time  $2,000,000  has  been  loaned  from  any 
Federal  Land  Bank  the  local  loan  associations  thru 
which — and  to  whose  members — the  loans  have 
been  made  will  have  control  of  the  affairs  of  that 
bank  thru  their  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors.  In  other  words,  that  bank  will 
have  become  the  property  of  these  local  associa- 
tions, regardless  of  who  may  have  originally  pur- 
chased capital  stock  in  them. 

Cooperation 

COOPERATION  is  not  a  custom  of  human  be- 
ings only;  it  is  found  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree among  all  animals,  where  it  takes 
various  forms.  The  forms  which  this  cooperation 
among  animals  takes  often  furnish  lessons  for  us 
if  we  will  but  take  them  home  to  ourselves.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  rooster  and  the  hen.  Somehow  or 
other,  the  rooster  seems  to  just  naturally  know 
the  hen's  main  duty  in  life  is  to  lay  eggs  and  that 
she  can't  do  a  good  job  of  this  unless  she  is  prop- 
erly and  abundantly  fed.  Therefore  he  seems  to 
make  it  a  part  of  his  duty  in  life  to  see  that  she 
gets  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  which  she  needs. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  way  he  calls  to  his  flock 
whenever  feed  is  thrown  out  or  he  runs  onto  some 
especially  appetizing  tidbit  in  his  scratching  around 
the  yard.  It  is  when  he  finds  an  especially  attract- 
ive worm  or  bug  of  some  kind  that  he  calls  most 
alluringly.  He  seems  to  know  that  she  needs  ani- 
mal food  to  do  her  best  at  the  big  job  of  laying 
eggs.  Here  is  an  important  lesson  for  us  to  learn 
in  feeding  our  poultry;  the  laying  hen  as  well  as 
the  growing  chick  needs  something  more  than 
grain,  she  needs  meat  of  some  sort  or  other  in  or- 


der to  do  her  best.  If  we  want  to  make  the  most 
money  possible  out  of  our  chickens  we  must  supply 
this  need  for  meat  foods,  even  tho  we  have  to  buy 
it.    It  pays  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  rooster. 

How  Many  Sources  of  Income? 

MORE  wisdom  than  folly  was  contained  in  the 
old  adage  about  not  putting  all  one's  eggs  in 
one  basket.  The  same  wisdom  applies  to 
not  putting  all  one's  investment,  labor  and  de- 
pendence for  an  income  into  one  product — and  it 
applies  for  the  same  identical  reason.  One  should 
not  depend  for  his  entire  income  on  one  crop,  or 
on  one  kind  of  livestock.  It  is  always  safer  to  have 
at  least  two  kinds  of  cash  crop,  and  at  least  two 
kinds  of  livestock  as  sources  of  cash  income.  Then 
if  conditions  arise  in  any  year  which  ruin  one  crop 
he  has  a  good  chance  for  an  income  from  the  other 
because  conditions  which  are  extremely  unfavor- 
able to  one  kind  of  crop  are  generally  increasing- 
ly favorable  for  a  different  kind — good  small  grain 
weather  is  poor  corn  weather,  and  vice  versa.  If 
a  grain  crop  fails  to  mature  for  sale  as  grain  it 
can  be  fed  to  livestock  without  an  entire  loss  of 
its  feeding  value;  this  is  where  a  combination  of 
grain  and  livestock  farming  is  much  better. 

Another  good  business  move  is  to  have  some 
product  which  brings  in  a  little  cash  each  month, 
or  better,  each  week.  Even  tho  each  weekly  or 
monthly  total  may  not  be  very  large  in  itself,  yet 
taken  altogether  they  mount  up  into  no  mean 
sum  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  the  meantime 
they  have  helped  to  supply  the  frequent  needs  for 
small  amounts  of  cash  in  the  conduct  of  the  year's 
business  while  you  are  waiting  for  the  year's  in- 
come from  the  field  crops,  the  hogs  or  the  steers. 

For  this  little  weekly  or  monthly  cash  income 
poultry  is  very  hard  to  beat,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  helps  supply  the  daily  table  with  homegrown 
products  without  making  a  drain  on  the  cash  sup- 
ply in  the  bank.  One  hundred  hens  on  the  average 
farm  will  require  but  a  very  small  cash  outlay  in 
a  year,  and  will  consume  but  little  which  other- 
wise could  be  sold,  and  yet  if  handled  properly 
will  bring  in  several  dollars  cash  each  week. 

Earning  His  Premium 

NOTHING  has  been  gained  by  shipping  our 
products  direct  to  the  consumers  or  to  the 
local  retail  dealers  unless  by  doing  so  we 
can  get  a  larger  net  price  for  them  than  can  be  had 
by  selling  them  to  our  local  buyer,  and  that  larger 
net  price  must  be  more  than  enough  to  repay  us 
for  the  extra  labor  and  expense  which  is  required 
in  this  direct  shipping.  Take,  for  instance,  the  man 
or  woman  who  ships  eggs  direct  to  the  city: 

One  must  have  a  supply  of  shipping  cases  which 
are  so  built  that  they  will  carry  the  eggs  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  reach  the  consignee  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  damage  and  breakage;  these  cost 
money.  The  eggs  must  be  of  reasonably  uniform 
size  and  shape  to  compete  with  the  graded  eggs  of 
the  city  jobber,  they  must  be  packed  carefully  and 
delivered  to  the  depot  and  billed  out;  this  requires 
more  labor  than  to  simply  pile  them  into  a  basket 
or  a  bucket  of  oats  and  take  to  the  local  store;  and 
added  to  this  is  the  labor  of  getting  the  empty 
return  cases  and  taking  them  back  to  the  farm. 
Letters  must  be  written  about  the  shipments,  and 
records  kept  of  them  and  the  payment  for  them; 
this  also  is  additional  expense  and  labor  as  com- 
pared to  selling  locally.  In  order  to  attract  the 
buyer  and  hold  him  as  a  customer,  shipments  must 
be  made  in  such  sizes  as  the  customer  can  handle; 
either  the  quality  of  the  product  must  be  better 
than  he  can  get  otherwise,  or  the  total  cost  to  him 
must  be  lower.  I'  general,  the  matter  of  difference 
in  quality  is  more  attractive  than  is  the  difference 
in  price;  this  means  that  the  eggs  must  be  always 
fresh  and  sweet,  and  this  requires  more  care  and 
labor  than  when  they  are  sold  as  "just  eggs." 

We  know  of  one  small  farmer  who  sells  the  bulk 
of  his  surplus  eggs  in  this  way.  He  finds  that  he 
must  have  a  premium  of  five  cents  a  dozen  net 
over  what  he  could  get  at  the  local  store  to  make 
it  worth  his  while  to  ship  direct  to  city  customers. 
He  gets  this  premium,  and  earns  it;  the  consumers 
who  buy  from  him  are  glad  to  pay  the  price  he 
asks  for  two  reasons — a  matter  of  price  and  of  qual- 
ity. His  hens  are  fed  clean  grains  and  fresh  table 
scraps,  they  do  not  pick  up  their  food  around  a 
barnyard  and  a  manure  heap.  The  hens  lay  in 
clean  nests,  and  the  eggs  are  gathered  several  times 
a  day.  Shipments  are  made  in  strong  cases,  well 
packed,  while  all  the  eggs,  are  still  fresh  and  full 
of  attractive  flavor;  they  are  all  laid  by  one  breed 
of  hens  and  are  sorted  to  a  uniform  size,  the  cull 
eggs  being  eaten  at  home  or  sold  to  the  local  store 
for  whatever  they  will  bring.  All  these  factors 
combined  give  the  consumers  a  fresher  and  a  bet- 
ter grade  of  egg  than  they  get  at  the  local  city 
stores,  and  for  several  cents  a  dozen  less  even  after 
they  have  paid  this  farmer  his  net  price  of  five  cents 
over  what  he  could  get  at  his  local  store,  and  have 
in  addition  paid  express  charges  on  the  full  case 
and  on  the  return  empty  case.  And  this  premium 
of  five  cents  a  dozen  pays  the  producer  for  the 
extra  care  and  labor  involved  and  still  gives  an 
added  profit  on  his  chicken  business. 
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WILL  PAY  YOU  MORE 


for  Furs.  Prices  high.  Trapping  season  now 
on.  Get  busy  at  once.  We  furnish  traps 
and  supplies  at  lowest  prices. 
Write  for  new  booklet.  "Opportunities  for 
pleasure  and  profit  in  trapping"— also  ship- 
ping tags,  price  lists,  etc..  ALL  FREE 

SHIP  TODAY 

F.  C.  Taylor  Fur  Co. 

265  Fur  Eicb»n«e  Bids. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Skip  Your  FURS  to 

unstei 

Boys— men  — experienced  trappers— "be- 
ginners— we  need  skins.  Write  for  new 
price  list  on  raccoon,  skunk,  mink,  fox, 
nroskrat  and  other  furs. 
We  pay  top  prices  and  send  money 
same   rfcy   we   receive  snrpmem. 
Thousands  seed  as  their  catch  yearly 
because  they  get  a  square  deal  from 
Fcnsien  on  one  pelt  or  a  thousand. 
17-Ite  for  valuable  FHTTE  Trapper's 
.  Or  le.   Gives  full  instructions  on  trap* 
p — ;  sTl  Gs,a>e  La"^~:   v~  "~s  on  eteet 
trmps,«M38,e£C.  Seel  tor  It  today.  FRr.S. 

FUHSTEN  EROS.  &  CO. 
1147  runsten  Bids.      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  PAID  FOR 


We  are  the  fastest  growing  RAW  FUR  house  in 
New  York — NOW  the  world's  greatest  Ful  Market. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  grade  liberally.  Write 
for  price  fist — mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 
DAVID  BlUSTEf  N  &  BRO. .  192  West  27th  St.,  New  York 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUT 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  (or  Coon, 
MsnK,  Skunk.  Ptiram,  Hu  ill  rat, 

and  ail  other  Fart,  Hides  and 
Gintentf.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  mil  COMPANY, 
r,  St.  Louis,  fit* 


W  J  J  HI  .TjMLqB 

Mason's  Square  Deal  Direct  Buying  Plan 
Mats  M.ro  Money  For  Furs.  We  pay  tap 
prle.a  tor  S trunk,  Coon,  Mink,  Possum, Fox 
and  all  kind  at  FURS,  Hldaa.nd  Roots.  WE 
CHARGE  NO  COMMISSION.  Foiey  Traa- 
•ers  Clufc  gives   FREE  Inside  dep.  an  lur  markets  and 


BIO  FREE  PRICE  LIST,  Taps,  Reports  and  particulars 
an  Foxey  Trappers  Club.  To-day  Sura. 

MASON  FUR  CO.    m  r»»»»r«  mote  ST  LOUIS  MO. 


"What  is  Accomplished 

by  Testing  Cows'* 

is  the  title  of  oar  booklet  which  tells  you 
how  to  increase  the  production  of  yout 
herd.  Cows  from  herds  of  known  pro- 
duction sell  for  more  money.  Send 
today  for  yoor  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
It's  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
357  West  23rd  Street  Ntw  York  Gl» 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  price*  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price 
Imt  fr»>«  M  J.  JKWETT  *  SONS, 
RF.DWOOT,.  N.  Y  DBPT.  4. 


|7|  CPTRIP  HOWE.  FARM.  THEATRE  and  STORE 
a-a-tU  I  niU  LitjJat  Hints.  Ecooomiral.  Safe.  CJmd. 

Aete  Mtersr*  Bell.rl...  I'Tnano,.  Pow.r  Meter.,  ,...«;.   Belts, 

RsIIwst..  laisUrS  ass.  I  inn  iim  ikii  vtnRKU.  >  i.    -  n. 


You  can  very  often  get  some 
good  suggestions  out  of  the 
advertising  in  The  Farming 
Business.  Read  the  adver- 
tisements carefully.  They 
are  meant  for  you. 


WEEK'S  MARKET  STORY 

£ASH  wheat  in  the  northwestern  impression    that    foreign  interests 

and  Canadian  markets  reached  have  continued  to  buy. 

$2  last  week,  thus  making  our  pre-  _ 

vious  prediction  that  it  would  do  so  RECORD  prices  were  made  in  the 
come  true.  A  glance  at  the  tabu-  cattle  market  at  Chicago  last 
lated  prices  given  below  will  show  week,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  re- 
that  it  did  not  come  so  ver?  far  from  ceipts  were  liberal  for  this  time  of 
it  here  in  Chicago,  and  indications  the  year.  Final  quotations  made  the 
are  that  there  is  a  good  chance  of  it  cheaper  grades  of  steers  35c  to  50c 
reaching  that  figure  here.  Foreign  higher  than  the  week  before,  while 
government  representatives  are  per-  the  higher  priced  lots  were  up 
sistent  buyers  in  large  quantities  of  35@40c.  The  top  for  the  week  was 
both  cash  and  future  wheat;  they  $12.05",  highest  ever  paid  here  for 
seemed  to  balk  at  practically  noth-  open  market  cattle,  while  the  bulk 
ing  in  the  way  of  price  to  get  cash  ranged  from  $7.90  to  $10.75.  Cows 
wheat,  and  always  bought  liberally  and  heifers  closed  15@35c  higher 
when  the  unloading  of  longs  on  De-  than  the  week  before,  while  calves 
cember  futures  broke  the  price  a  made  an  advance  of  50@75c.  Re- 
little,  thus  keeping  the  price  up  in  ceipts  totaled  66.400,  and  compared 
good  shape.  with  arrivals  of  51,500  a  year  ago. 

Not  only  has  there  been  heavy  buy-  Cattle  at  seven  western  markets 

ing  of  our  wheat    in    the    East,  of  for  the  week,  204,300,  against  271,300 

springs  and  durums  in  the  North-  the  preceding  week,  224,100  a  year 

west  and  winter  wheat  at  the  Gulf,  ago,  and  138,300  two  years  ago.  Total 

but   purchases   of  Manitoba   wheat  tor  1916  to  date,  7,798.000,  against 

have   been   extremely   large,   while  6,771,000  the  same  period  in  1915. 

several  million  bushels  of  November  _ 

wheat  at  Winnipeg  have  been  taken  J«  INAL  prices  showed  hogs  to  have 

by  representatives   of   the    English  made  a  sharp  recovery  from  the 

government.     The   Canadian  wheat  low    point   of   the    week,  standing 

purchases    made   Winnipeg    strong,  30@35c  higher-  than    the  previous 

and  that  market  was  the  speculative  week.    Pigs  were  up  25c.    The  aver- 

leader  during  the  week.  a&e  Price  of  tlie  201.000  hogs  for  the 

Foreign  governments  evidently  are  week,  however,  was  only  $9.65,  or 

impressed  with  the  necessity  of  mov-  10c  lower  than  the  previous  week's, 

ing  out  wheat  and  flour  as  rapidlv  as  and  the  lowest  made  here  since  the 

possible,  and  it  is  expected  clear-  first  week  of  last  October, 

ances  will  be  larger  from  now  on.  *    *  * 

Other  countries    are   not    changing  Sheep  reached  the  highest  prices 

their  weekly  shipments  to  any  great  ever  known  for  this  time  of  the  year, 

extent,  and  Australian    tonnage    is  *    *  * 

small.    The  crop    outlook    in    that  Range  of  prices    for   grains  and 

country  is  good,  as  it  is  also  in  India.  livestock  as  follows  at  Chicago: 

Winter  wheat  receipts  are  dimin-  High      Low  closing; 

ishing  at  the  various  terminal  mar-     Cash  wheat    1-92% 

kets  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.     Dec.  wheat  1.91%  1.80%  1.89% 

Receipts  at  the  four  leading  markets     May  wheat   1.95%  1.82%  1.93% 

last  Saturday  were  only  about  half     Cash  corn  (new)   1.02% 

those  of  a  year  ago.    Farm  reserves     Dec.  corn  95%    .85  .95% 

are  at  a  low  level,  and  those  who     May  corn  96%    .86%  .96% 

still  have  wheat  in  their  bins  seem     Cash  oats  57 

disposed  to  hold  for  still  further  ad-     Dec.  oats   5.7%    .53%  .57 

vance  of  price.  May  oats   61%    .57  .60% 

*    *  * 

DULLISH  sentiment  in  corn  was  Grain  and  livestock  movements  for 

emphasized    by    the    November  the  week  at  Chicago  were  as  follows: 

t~t                                   .     .          ...  *Receipts —            Wheat       Corn  Oats 

Government  report,  in    which    the  T     .        ,           .„,,„    .  „ir.  r 

...-„tj  o  cio  Ann  nnn  i,„      Last  week   10,338    4,(19  6,101 

vield  was  placed  at  2,643,000,000  bu.  „             ,                     „ '„,,„  o-no 

~  •     "  „          .   r*  r  aaa  aaa  u..    i„„„  Prev.  week  ....10,821    2,838  8,148 

This  was  about   1 5,000,000  bu.  less  .                            '          '    „  lf) 

than  estimated  a  month  ago.    Cou-  ^-ast  year        .  .l»,M4    d,»/o  lU^M 

pled   with   the  bullish   Government  Lastip™eek    .  ..  5>976    li345  5j942 

figures,  there  was  more  active  for-  _ 

eign  buying  of  cash  corn  and  futures,  K               .                 •  00 

while  the  bulls  were  aggressive,  with  Las}  year   ■  -JJ  •10-lbS  <>-uu 

the  outside  buying  demand  stimu-  r  ^i^TfS,  s        .  QCQ      CQQ  , 

lated  by  the  bullish  Argentine  re-  ^ast  week„          4A^l      *H  ^42 

ports   and   the   sharp   advances   at  ™  \'fl 

Liverpool  Last  year 9t685        97  1,228 

—,.'«.         ,                ..        .  'Above   figures     represent     millions,  the 

Export    buying    has    Continued    at  final  three  ciphers  being  omitted. 

the  advance,  and  with  the  light  sup-  *    *  * 

plies  of  Old  corn  and  Still  moderate  Receipts — Cattle    Calves    Hogs  Sheep 

receipts  of  new  crop  corn,  there  has  Last  wk.. 66,430  7,033  201,150  97,863 

been  little  pressure  on  the  specu-  Prev.  wk. 69,661  7,000  239,264  110,993 

lative  market,  except  from  profit  tak-  Last  year.51,589  6,196  169,178  82,237 

ing  sales.    On  several  occasions  the  Shipments — 

realizing  has  been  to  an  enormous  Last  wk ..  14,1 37  1,135    19,002  23,668 

extent,  but  the  offerings  easily  have  Prev.  wk.  18,352  1,037    20,918  28,405 

been  absorbed,  giving  the  trade  the  Last  year.  4,520     351    14,740  1,663 


The  following  tabulation  gives 
port  for  the  month  of  October: 


CROPS. 

Corn,  bus  

Wheat,  bus  

Oats,  bus  

P.arlev,  bus  

Rye,  bus  

Buckwheat,  bus  

Potatoes,  bus  

Sweets,  bus  

Hay,  tame,  tons  

Hay,  wild,  tons  

Cotton,  bales  

Tobacco,  lbs  

Flaxseed,  bus  

Rice,  bus  

Peaches,  bus  

Pears,  bus  

Apples,  bbls  

Sugar  beets,  tons  

Kafirs,  bus  

Cranberries,  bbls  

Beans  (5  States),  bus.... 
Onions  (14  States),  bus.. 
Cabbage  (8  States),  tons. 


a  summary  of  the  Government  crop  re- 
PRODUCTION  (000  Omitted). 


1916. 

1915. 

Average 

Prelim. 

Final. 

1910-14. 

3.054.53?. 

2/3  82,457 

607,557 

1,011.505 

'  728,225 

1,229,182 

1.540,362 

1,157,961 

183,536 

237,009 

186,208 

41,884 

49,190 

37,568 

11,447 

1  5,769 

17,022 

288,694 

359,103 

360,772 

67,663 

74,295 

51,117 

86,155 

85,225 

66,234 

20,070 

21,491 

11,637 

11,192 

14,259 

1,145,530 

1,060,587 

991,958 

15,300 

13,845 

18,353 

33,160 

28,947 

24,378 

36,911 

63,460 

43,752 

10,377 

11,216 

11,184 

67,695 

76,670 

65,966 

-  7,416 

6,511 

5,391 

61,024 

114,460 

413 

428 

9,924 

10,278 

11,060 

10,369 

326 

658 

WITTE  Engines 


mm 


Save  $15  to  $200 

Bay  On  Your  Own  Terms. 

I  have  NOW  made  it  possible  for  any  worthy, 

creditable  man  anywhere  in  the  United  States  to 
buy  prac  i<-;dJy  on  his  own  terms,  any  size  WITTE 
enrrHe,  Saw-rij?  complete,  or  a  portable  engine — 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene — 

No  Money  Down  —  Easy  Pay- 
ments—Bank Deposit,  or  Cash, 

Take  your  choice  of  payments,  and  yoar  choice  of 
engines.  I  could  notmake  yoa  this  offer  if  I  did 
not  own  and  operate  the  largest  exclusive  engine 
factory  in  the  world,  manufacturing  and  selling 
high-grade  engines  direct  to  users,  and  delivering 
Engines  that  satisfy  —  and  stay  •sold.  Factory 
capacity  12,000  engines  yearly. 

VDFI?  RAAjV  Write  today  for  free  book. 
rs^TjX^  gnw  "How  to  Judge  Engines,'1 
.._  my  90-day  trial  offer;  6-year  guarantee; 
cash  or  easy  terms  of  payment  offers  and 
complete  price  list.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORK 
2151  Oakland  Avenue* 


FREE  BOOKS!! 

NOW  READY! 

■\  Mv  new  100-page  fail  bargain 
*  book  just  off  the  press  and 
ready  to  mail!    Also  the 
second  edition  of  my 
ii50-page  1916  catab 
A  postal  gets  your 
copies  today, 
i  These  books  describe  t 

 IfsUnoua  Gulk-way  Sanl 

,_iry  Cream  Separators,  the 
Gilloway    Gasoline  and 
Kerosene  Etr-rinea,  the  new 
nvniern   Galloway  Manure 
Spreaders,    our    New  1917. 
12-20  H   P.  Tractor,   all  kind_ 
of   farm   machinery,  ensilage 
cutters,  power  house  accesst 
1  grinders,  busbies,  wagons, 

;aa,  fencing,  roofintt,  saddles, auto- 
ibile-*,ntock  tanks, auto  accea 
swintr  machines,  household 
I  carpets,  furniture,  complete 
<:!<-irhintf  for  overy  member  of 
Write  now!  Save?200 t«?500  on 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
2087  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo, 


MBSr 


for -tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore.  Buffalo. 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 

The  Farm  Truck  that  meet9  the  tired  laborer 
half  way.  It  gets  down  to  his  level;  it's  a  grer.t 
burden  bearer.  Winter  and  Summer  are  all 
alike  to  it.  Always  ready  for  its  load.  It  will  help  in- 
crease vour  Bank  Account.  Get  our  free  Catalog  of 
Steel  Wheels  &  Farm  Trucks. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co..Box27.  Havana, 111. 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOEViE 


Taught  in  simplest  English  during 
spare  time.  Diploma  gr  a  n  t  ed . 
Cost  within  reach  ol  all.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Have  been  teaclv- 
ing  by  correspondence  twenty 
years.  Graduates  assisted  in  many 
ways.  Every  person  interested  in 
stock  should  take  it.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  full  FREE 
particulars  -  -_■■»*»  sta 
LondonVat. Correspondence 
School 

Dept.  10,     London.  Ontario.  Caa. 


Don't  henitnte  about  answeT- 
insr  the  advertlHementH  you 
r«-nd  in  The  FiirmlnK  »«•»'- 
,„.SN.  We  ore  .areful  to  ac- 
cept only 
ii, |i  ertls<>>g 
coucerntf. 


clean,  reliable 
of  renponsibIe 
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Combined  Jointer  and  Coulter        Locking  Monkey  Wrench 


USING  a  jointer  and  a  coulter  on  a  plow  adds 
greatly  to  the  quality  of  the  job  of  plowing 
which  is  done.  Not  only  is  a  better  looking 
job  done,  but  the  improvement  in  the  actual  quality 
of  the  work  of  turning  the  soil  is  far  more  im- 


portant than  the  matter  of  looks.  All  the  vegeta- 
tion and  trash  is  turned  completely  under,  down 
into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  where  it  is  kept 
moist  so  it  will  decay  much  more  quickly  than  if  a 
fringe  of  it  is  allowed  to  stick  up  between  the  fur- 
rows. 

The  combination  jointer  and  coulter  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  works  differently 
than  most  of  them.  In  the  original  type  of  jointers 
a  miniature  furrow  slice  was  bit  out  of  the  right 
hand  edge — in  the  case  of  a  right  hand  plow — of  the 
main  furrow  slice  just  ahead  of  the  plow  and  thrown 
down  into,  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  But  with  this 
combination  attachment  this  miniature  furrow  slice 
is  cut  out  of  the  left  hand  edge  of  the  main  furrow 
slice  and  thrown  over  to  the  right  hand  edge, 
where  it  tumbles  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  as 
the  main  strip  of  dirt  is  turned  over  by  the  plow. 
Thus  it  more  completely  buries  and  covers  all  veg- 
etation than  did  a  plow  equipped  with  the  older 
style  jointer,  is  the  claim  of  its  manufacturer. 

Corn  Sheller  Feeder 

AN  AGITATING  feeder  for  corn  shellers  has 
recently  been  invented  by  a  South  Dakota 
man.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement 
seems  to  be  to  agitate  or  shake  the  corn  as  it  is 
being  elevated  to  the  throats  which  admit  the  ears 

to  the  burrs  or  rolls 
which  shell  the  kernels 
from,  the  cob.  This  man 
seems  to  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  amount 
of  shaking  up  which  is 
done  by  the  ordinary 
sheller,  and  has  designed 
this  feeder  to  shake  or  agitate  it  more  than  do 
other  shellers.  This  agitation  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  agitating  bars  which  are  located  between 
the  elevating  link  chains.  These  bars  have  teeth 
sticking  up  from  them  so  as  to  stand  up  between 
the  ears  of  corn  being  elevated.  The  lower  ends 
of  these  agitating  bars  are  fastened  to  a  movable 
rod  which  is  driven  back  and  forth  by  the  ma- 
chinery as  the  sheller  is  being  operated.  Thus  the 
teeth  mounted  on  these  agitating  bars  are  moved 
back  and  forth  among  the  ears  of  corn  so  as  to 
force  them  over  on  top  of  and  hold  them  on  top 
of  the  elevating  chains,  so  that  they  will  be  carried 
up  rapidly  for  delivery  into  the  sheller.  Thus  it  is 
claimed  that  a  more  rapid  and  constant  feeding  of 
the  corn  into  the  sheller  mouths,  or  throats,  is 
accomplished  than  could  be  without  the  use  of  this 
type  of  feeder. 

New  Use  for  X-rays 

PROF.  GUIDO  HOLZKNECHT  announces  that  a 
method  for  removing  foreign  substances  from 
the  human  body  with  the  direct  aid  of  Roent- 
gen rays  has  been  devised.  The  method  is  described 
in  Vienna  papers,  which  state  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Medical  Society  of  Vienna,  Professor 
Holzknecht  demonstrated  the  process  by  means  of 
stereopticon  pictures. 


ONE  of  the  troubles  of  the  average  monkey 
wrench  has  been  that  it  did  not  "stay  put"; 
that  is,  the  wrench  was  apt  not  to  stay  set 
for  an  exact  size  of  nut,  so  that  if  the  corners  of 
the  nut — especially  of  a  hexagonal  nut — were  worn 

a  little,   the   wrench   was  apt  to   slip      ^  , 

around  these  worn  corners  and  so  refuse 
to  turn  the  nut  as  it  was  designed  to  do. 
Now  comes  a  man  with  an  invention  on 
a  style  of  wrench  which  is  claimed  to 
prevent  this  old  familiar  difficulty  with 
this  style  of  tool.  His  wrench  is  de- 
signed so  that  whenever  the  movable 
jaw  has  been  set  for  the  desired  size  of 
nut  it  can  be  locked  in  this  position  and 
prevented  from  moving  forward  or  back- 
ward along  the  handle  of  the  wrench. 
This  locking  is  accomplished  by  a  simple 
twist  of  the  wrist,  or  a  part  turn  of  a 
cylindrical  handle  of*  the  tool.  The  movable  jaw 
has  a  long  stem  which  slides  in  a  slot  formed  in  the 
extended  stem  of  the  stationary  jaw.  One  part  of 
this  stem  of  the  movable  jaw  has  teeth  much  re- 
sembling the  threads  of  a  bolt.  The  cylindrical 
handle  can  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  but  can- 
not be  moved  forward  or  backward.  It  also  has 
teeth  on  a  portion  of  the  inside,  much  as  the 
threads  of  a  nut  or  pipe  knuckle.  A  partial  turn 
of  this  handle  causes  its  set  of  internal  teeth  to  en- 
gage the  teeth  of  the  movable  jaw  and  so  hold  it 
locked  rigidly  so  that  it  cannot  move  forward  or 
backward,  but  must  stay  locked  for  this  particular 
size  of  nut. 

Motor  Driven  Tire  Pump 

PUMPING  tires  up  by  hand  is  a  back-breaking 
job  at  any  time,  and  when  a  hot  summer's  sun- 
rays  beat  down  on  one's  head  and  back  at  the 
rate  of  about  eleven  million  miles  a  minute,  the  job 
is  very  apt  to  break  one's  heart  and  temper  as  well 
as  his  back.  At  such  times  especially,  and  at  all 
times  for  that  matter,  anything  which  will  relieve 
one  of  this  severe  task  is  mighty  welcome.  Very 
effective  little  air  compressing  pumps,  which  are 
driven  by  the  engine  of  the  car,  have  been  made 
and  placed  on  the  market  to  satisfy  this  very  long- 
ing of  the  motorist.  These  are  found  especially 
gratifying  to  the  woman  driver.  No  woman  driver 
likes  to  pump  up  a  tire  to  full  standard  inflation, 
and  many  of  them  are  not  physically  equal  to  the 
task.  Thus  the  demountable  rim  with  extra  tire 
and  the  motor  driven  tire  pump  have  swept  prac- 
tically the  last  clouds  out  of  the  woman  driver's 
sunny  sky. 

The  illustration  shows  the  construction  and  all 
the  essential  parts  of  this  particular  type  of  motor 
driven  tire  pump.  This  little  single  cylindered 
pump  is  mounted  permanently  on  the  engine  frame 
somewhere.  A  small  gear  is  mounted  on  one  end 
of  its  crankshaft;  by  means  of  a  shifter  lever 
this  gear  may  be  moved  out  on  its  shaft  so  as  to 
make  it  engage  with  a  corresponding  gear  some- 
where on  the  motor  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the 
pump,  then  when  the  tire  is  pumped  up  releasing 
this  gear  shifter  lever  lets  the  gears  come  out  of 
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mesh  so  that  the  pump  is  not  in  operation.  The 
pump  is  of  the  two-stroke  cycle  type;  one  stroke 
of  the  piston  draws  in  a  charge  of  pure  air  and  the 
following  or  back  stroke  forces  it  into  the  tire.  The 
cylinder  wall  is  equipped  with  fins  for  air  cooling, 
so  there  is  no  danger  of  its  freezing  and  breaking  in 
winter  weather  as  there  would  be  if  it  were  water 
cooled. 


A  quantity  of  water  equivalent  to  1  per  cent  of 
the  ocean  would  cover  all  the  land  areas  of  the 
globe  to  a  depth  of  290  feet. 


A  Real  Hay  Loader 

HAY  LOADERS  have  been  among  the  most 
welcome  labor  savers  which  have  appeared 
in  the  farm  implement  market.  Pitching  hay 
all  day  long  with  a  three-tined  fork,  out  in  a  field 
where  the  sun  beats  down  pitilessly  and  the  wind 
fails  to  blow  properly,  if  at  all,  more  times  than  it 
blows  the  way  one  wants  it  to  blow,  is  a  job  plenty 
severe  for  a  life  termer  in  the  State  or  Federal 
penitentiary.  And  when  the  fellow  who  has  to  do 
the  pitching  is  a  young  boy,  you  can't  blame  him 
if  the  ambition  to  be  a  farmer  oozes  from  him  as 
freely  as  does  the  perspiration  caused  by  the  work. 
To  such  a  boy  even  the  old-style  hay  loader  was  a 
Godsend  for  which  he  sent  up  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving many,  many  times.  But  when  dad  was  in  a 
hurry  and  a  rain  cloud  was  coming  up  out  of  the 
west,  even  this  machine  had  its  limitations  as  a 
labor  saver,  for  it  was  no  small  task  to  claw  away 
and  distribute  over  the  wagon  the  hay  it  rolled  up 
as  four,  or  even  two,  big  strong  horses  hustled  it 
along  a  big  fat  windrow. 

A  fellow  who  used  to  be  a  farmer  boy  out  in 
western  Iowa  used  to  feel  as  he  worked  at  the  front 
end  of  one  of  these  that  they  were  not  loaders  at 
all,  but  were  simply  hay  elevators,  that  they  did 
the  work  of  the  man  on  the  ground,  but  were  of 
little  or  no  assistance  to  the  man  on  the  load.  So 
he  set  for  himself  the  task  of  building  a  machine 
which  would  do  the  work  of  both  the  man  on  the 


A  Hay  Loader  Which  Not  Only  Elevates  the  Hay  Onto 
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in 


ground  and  the  man  on  the  wagon,  a  machine 
which  would  be  a  real  genuine  hay  loader  instead 
of  simply  a  hay  elevator.  The  outcome  of  that 
task  which  he  set  himself  is  shown  in  the  colored 
photograph  shown  in  the  center  of  these  two  pages ; 
a  machine  which  picks  the  hay  up  off  the  ground 
and  distributes  it  from  one  end  of  the  wagon  to 
the  other  or  piles  it  onto  any  particular  portion  of 
the  wagon  where  the  driver  may  want  it;  the  man 
simply  has  to  drive  the  horses  straight. 

A  pair  of  guides  or  tracks  extend  from  the  top 
of  the  elevator  forward  to  the  front  end  of  the 
wagon,  the  elevator  may  be  tilted  so  that  this  is  . 
high  or  low  above  the  wagon  bed — as  the  operator 
may  wish.  The  endless  apron  which  elevates  the 
hay  is  something  like  twice  as  long  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary loader,  and  may  be  sort  of  folded  up  at  the 
lower  end  while  still  working.  This  is  really  a 
traveling  apron  which  the  operator  can  cause  to 
move  automatically  forward  any  distance  desired 
on  the  tracks  hanging  over  the  wagon,  and  then 
gradually  move  backward  to  any  point,  dropping 
the  hay  onto  the  wagon  in  a  thin  layer  as  it  recedes 
towards  the  rear  of  the  wagon.  By  simply  pulling 
a  trip  rope  the  upper  end  of  the  apron  travels  for- 
ward to  the  far  end  of  the  wagon  we  will  say;  in 
the  meantime  the  lower  end  of  the  apron  has  been 
"unfolding"  so  as  to  permit  this  lengthening  of  the 
upper  end;  now  it  is  acting  a  good  deal  like  the 
old  familiar  swinging  straw  stacker  attachment 
of  a  thrashing  machine.  Then  it  draws  back  again 
a  good  deal  like  a  fish  worm  withdrawing  back  into 
his  hole;  as  it  moves  back  slowly  a  thin  layer  of 
hay  is  spread  over  the  wagon.  And  thus  it  works 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  quickly  forward 
and  slowly  backward,  spreading  a  thin  layer  of 
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hay  as  it  moves  and  spreading  it  smoother  and 
better  than  a  man  or  a  boy  can  do  it  with  a  fork. 
It  will  spread  from  end  to  end  of  the  wagon  or 
can  be  set  to  spread  only  over  one  end  of  it,  thus 
loading  the  hay  in  "bents"  so  as  to  facilitate  un- 
loading with  a  harpoon  fork.  For  these  reasons  its 
manufacturer  claims  it  is  the  only  real  hay  loader 
on  the  market,  that  all  the  others  are  only  hay 
elevators. 

New  Wood  Products 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  wood  with 
.which  we  are  familiar,  mankind  is  dependent 
"upon  the  forest  for  a  variety  of  products  whose 
appearance  does  not  indicate  their  origin.  Numer- 
ous as  these  products  are,  and  as  extensive  as  is 
their  use  at  the  present  time,  science  is  constantly 
learning  new  constitutents  which  enter  into  the 
makeup  of  wood,  and  is  finding  new  uses  to  which 
these  constitutents  and  those  already  known  can 
be  put.  Powder  for  munitions  or  blasting,  disin- 
fectants for  protection  against  contagious  diseases, 
and  artificial  silk  for  clothing  are  among  the  prod- 
ucts obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  wood. 

The  experts  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
have  conducted  extensive  experiments  on  the  pro- 
duction of  grain  or  ethyl  alcohol  from  wood,  and 
have  been  successful  in  experimental  work  in  rais- 
ing the  yield  and  lowering  the  cost  of  production. 
If  this  process  can  be  put  on  a  commercial  basis, 


Safety  First 


SAFETY  PINS  of  the  old-fashioned  shape  have 
been  on  the  market  and  in  use  in  the  home 
so  long — from  the  babyhood  days  of  the  oldest 
of  us,  if  not  even  longer  than  that — that  we-  have 
come  to  look  upon  their  style  and  shape  as  being 

about  as  fixed  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and 
the  Persians.  But  now 
comes  a  man  with  an 
invention  for  a  decided- 
ly new  style  and  shape  of  safety  pin.  Instead  of 
the  point  of  this  pin  being  fitted  into  its  protecting 
cap  as  the  end  of  a  bar  is  dropped  into  its  retain- 
ing socket — as  is  the  case  with  the  old  familiar 
style  of  pin — the  point  of  this  pin  is  stuck  into  its 
protecting  socket  much  as  a  wooden  door  pin  or 
an  iron  door  bolt  is  shoved  into  its  retaining  hole  or 
socket.  Another  way  of  describing  it  would  be  to 
say  that  the  protector  is  placed  over  the  point  of 
this  pin  much  as  a  seamstress  slips  a  thimble  over 
the  end  of  her  finger.  The  pin  is  made  of  one  piece 
of  steel  wire.  The  straight  part  is  the  pin  proper; 
the  curved  portion  forms  the  protecting  and  re- 
taining part  of  it.  From  the  illustration  it  will  be 
noticed  that  this  latter  portion  is  wound  once 
around  the  pin  bar  somewhat  like  a  corkscrew. 
The  looped  end  of  the  arrangement  forming  the 
head  of  the  pin  is  designed  to  be  of  assistance  to 
one  when  sticking  the  point  of  the  pin  thru  the 
fabric  which  is  to  be  held  in  place  by  means  of  it. 
Its  inventor  claims  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
corkscrew-like  guard  is  also  of  assistance  is  guid- 
ing the  guard  over  the  point  of  the  pin. 


mon  bat  Aliio  Dlatributea   It   Over   the  Wagon   at  the 
aerator 

the  foresters  say,  it  will  result  in  putting  the  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  coniferous  sawdust  and  other  ma- 
terial which  is  now  wasted  every  year  to  a  profit- 
able use. 

By  converting  cellulose,  one  of  the  elements  of 
wood,  into  a  gelatinous  material,  known  as  viscose, 
a  wide  field  is  opened  up  for  the  utilization  of  wood 
waste,  and  a  new  line  of  products,  varying  all  the 
way  from  sausage  casings  to  tapestry,  is  added  to 
the  already  lengthy  list.  Many  of  the  so-called 
"silk"  socks,  neckties  and  fancy  braids  now  on  the 
market  contain  artificial  silk  made  from  wood. 

Kraft  paper,  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
best  on  the  market,  has  been  produced  experiment- 
ally at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  from  long- 
leaf-pine  mill-waste.  This  kraft  paper  is  brown 
in  color  and  is  very  much  stronger  than  ordinary 
papers.  It  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and, 
cut  into  strips,  is  spun  or  twisted  into  thread, 
which  is  then  woven  into  onion  and  coffee  bags, 
matting,  suitcases  and  wall  covering,  similar  to 
burlap,  and  furniture  closely  resembling  that  made 
from  reeds,  as  well  as  other  articles  of  common 
use. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory has,  by  cooperating  with  manufacturers,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  dye  made  from  mill  waste  of 
osage  orange  put  on  the  market  as  a  substitute 
for  fustic,  which  we  import  from  Jamaica  and 
Tehuantepec. 


In  the  production  of  soapstone  the  United  States 
ranks  first  among  all  countries,  and  Virginia  pro- 
daces  about  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  four 
other  producing  States — Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

«  tlona  and  DlaeoveHea,  Write  The  Farming  Bnalneaa 


A  Correction 


IN  A  recent  issue  of  The  Farming  Business  on 
these  pages  of  Latest  Improvements  and*  Inter- 
esting Discoveries,  the  statement  was  made  tliat 
the  "waves"  of  wireless  electricity  travel  along  the 
surface  of  the- earth  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  an 
hour.  There  was  an  error  made  in  stating  the  unit 
of  time,  as  it  should  have  read  "second"  instead  of 
"hour."  The  speed  of  a  wireless  message  is  prac- 
tically the  speed  of  light,  one  prominent  authority 
stating  this -speed  at  186,500  miles  a  second;  this 
is  fast  enough  to  circle  the  globe  a  little  better  than 
seven  times  in  one  second  of  time. 


Automobile  Robe 

WINTER  driving  with  an  automobile  still 
has  its  rigors  and  its  disadvantages, 
and  getting  cold  is  one  of  these  disadvan- 
tages. Driving  a  car  is  different  from  driving  a 
horse;  with  the  former  you  must  use  both  hands 
and  feet  and  be  ready  and  able  to  use  them  in- 
stantly and  easily  at  any  and  all  times;  with  a 
horse  you  need  only  your  hands,  and  not  always 
them,  for  if  the  horse  is  intelligent  and  tractable 
you  can  drive  him  with  your  voice  alone  or  even 
let  him  drive  himself — as  many  lovers  know  full 
well.  When  driving  with  a  horse  in  the  winter 
time  you  can  wrap  your  feet  up  snugly  in  a  heavy 


robe,  f.nd  even  have  a  hot  brick  inside  the  robe. 
But  not  so  with  a  car;  your  feet  must  be  available 
at  all  times  for  operating  the  clutch,  the  brake  and 
the  throttle  lever.  So  one  big  problem  of  winter 
driving  with  a  car  has  been  to  design  some  means 
by  which  the  cold  winds  could  be  kept  from  the 
feet  and  legs  of  the  driver  without  interfering  with 
the  nimble  action  of  his  feet. 

A  robe  of  this  sort  is  now  on  the  market  and  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  de- 
signed to  cover  the  entire  front  seat  compartment, 
so  that  one's  legs  and  feet  and  the  entire  lower 
part  of  the  body  are  housed  in  a  snug  little  box-like 
room  wherein  the  body  heat  and  the  heat  from  the 
engine,  which  filters  thru  the  footboard  and  the 
dash,  will  be  held  in  to  keep  the  driver  and  his 
companion,  if  he  has  one,  snug  and  warm  all  the 
time.  The  arrows  show  how  it  is  fastened  on  after 
the  driver  gets  into  his  seat,  and  the  whole  picture 
shows  how  it  houses  in  the  entire  front  seat  com- 
partment. 


Shovel-less  Grain  Bin 

GRAIN  BINS  on  the  average  farm  are  still 
simply  rectangular  compartments  in  larger 
buildings,  or  are  simply  buildings  consisting 
of  one  or  two  of  these  large  rectangular  bins. 
When  one  wishes  to  load  a  wagon  with  grain  from 


them  it  must  be  shoveled  out  of  the  bin  into  the 
wagon;  or  if  the  grain  is  to  be  put  into  sacks  first 
it  must  be  shoveled  into  the  sacks,  and  any  one 
who  has  tried  it  knows  that  this  Is  an  awkward  and 
a  slow  process. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  is  shown  a . 
round  grain  bin  so  designed  that  sacks  may  be 
filled  from  it  by  simply  holding  or  hanging  tlftm 
over  a  spout.  This  bin  or  granary  was  apparently 
so  built  that  grain  could  be  put  into  it  in  the  first 
place  by  shoveling  it  from  the  loaded  wagon.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  lift  the  filled  sacks  into  the 
wagon  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  in  no 
way  at  all  aids  one  when  the  grain  is  to  be  loaded 
loor-c  in  the  wagon  box. 

Where  one  can  afford  the  cost  of  a  small  port- 
able farm  elevator,  a  granary  of  this  character  can 
be  so  built  as  to  be  much  handier  and  save  much 
more  labor  than  the  one  which  is  illustrated  here. 
In  such  case  the  granary  should  be  so  built  that  the 
floor  is  on  a  level  with,  or  a  little  above,  the  top'  of 
the  highest  wagon  which  is  to  be  loaded  from  it. 
Then  when  the  wagon  is  to  be  loaded  with  either 
loose  or  sacked  grain,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
back  it  under  a  spout,  open  up  the  spout  and  let 
the  grain  run  into  the  wagon  box  or  the  sacks'. 
With  such  a  granary  as  this,  and  with  a  portable 
elevator  for  filling  it,  one  can  come  pretty  near  to 
getting  along  without  a  scoop  shovel. 

A  Powerful  Squeezer 

WHEN  you  want  to  squeeze  the  juice  out  of 
anything,  here  is  a  good  way  to  do  it.  Put 
the  material    from    which    you    wish  ,to 
squeeze  the  juice  into  the  vessel  with  a  pouring 
lip.    Then  turn  the  handle  of  the  powerful  screw. 
The  plunger-like  lid  fast- 
ened to  the  lower  end  of 
the  screw  will  be  gradu- 
ally forced  down  onto  the 
contents  of  the  dish  and 
the  juice  all  squeezed  out 
of  it.       It  works  a  good 
deal  on  the  principle  of 
the    presser  part  of  the 
old-fashioned    cider  mill. 
In  this  case,  however,  the 
containing  vessel  is  neither 
slotted  nor  porous  to  per- 
mit the  ready  exit  of  the 
juice  as  the  material  is 
compressed.  Before  the  lid 
is  released,  the  outfit  must 
be    tipped    up    and  the 
juice  poured  out.    If  the 
top    is  unscrewed  before 
the  juice  is  poured  out  of 
the  dish  much  of  it  will 
be  absorbed  back  into  the 
material,    as    it  expands 
again  after  being  released 
from  the  pressure.  This 
outfit  is  claimed  to  work  mate 
quite  satisfactorily  on  all  kinds  of  fruits  whe"  mak 
ing  jellies,  fruit  juices  and  so  forth. of  the 
Ties,  plums,  currants,  grapes  or  anyunng 
kind  may  be  squeezed  in  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

AT  THE  STORE 
|T  WAS  a  wonderful  day  when  Lutie 
crossed  the  low  summer  river  at 
the  ford.  Without  knowing  that  it 
was  a  very  delicate  and  tactful  thing, 
Trudy,  who  had  brought  the  children 
early,  went  up  to  the  old  graveyard 
when  she  thought  it  was  about  time 
for  Lutie  to  cross  with  the  stranger, 
and  she  managed  to  look  as  if  noth- 
ing unusual  had  happened  when  she 
found  him  seated  quietly  in  the 
cabin. 

They  had  brought  the  old  violin, 
and  the  stranger  played.  Lutie  was 
far  too  shy.  And  then  came  the  les- 
sons. Even  Pet  and  Sissie  had  very- 
short  ones.  And  afterward  the  read- 
ing which  was  the  best  of  all. 

They  were  wonder  days  that  fol- 
lowed. Lutie  could  cross  the  river 
quite  alone.  He  had  even  grown 
bold  enough  to  play  the  old  violin  in 
the  pine  hill  cabin.  Trudy  found 
herself  reading  with  delightful  ease, 
and  the  stranger  was  very  much 
stronger. 

It  was  two  weeks  after  the  first 
day  that  the  stranger  said  there 
were  not  books  enough.  It  was  a 
day  when  he  seemed  almost  awake, 
as  he  expressed  it.  And  Trudy  told 
him  about  the  country  store  over  at 
the  crossroads  and  the  little  shelves 
that  had  books  in  them. 

"I  wonder  if  we  could  go  there?" 
he  asked. 

"It's  five  miles,"  said  Trudy. 
"Maybe  Cindy  might  let  me  take  the 
eggs  and  butter.  I  don't  know,  but 
maybe  she  would;  she  hates  goin'. 
I  hain't  ever  done  it,  but  she  might 
let  me.    Then  you  could  go,  too." 

"Tomorrow's  the  day,"  she  went 
on,  full  of  her  plan,  "an'  I  reckin 
she'll  let  me  go.  You  kin  be  at  the 
end  of  the  path.  I'll  show  you." 
Trudy  led  the  way  along  the  little 
path  that  Granny  so  often  traveled. 
"Now  that's  all  you'll  have  to  do," 
she  explained.  "Just  wait  right 
here,  an'  if  Cindy  lets  me  I'll  be 
along  early.  Only,"  she  stopped  in 
sudden  dismay,  "I  won't  have  any 
money,"  she  finished. 

"I'll  have  some,"  the  man  smiled. 
"Granny  found  some  that  belongs  to 
me,  and  there  won't  be  any  trouble 
about  that."  After  that  he  stood 
staring  straight  before  him.  It  was 
a  way  he  had.  The  children  were 
already  used  to  it  and  didn't'  mind. 
It  was  Sissie  falling  from  the  top  of 
a  great  rock  by  the  wayside  that 
roused  him.  "Yes,  I  think  you  help 
me.    I'll  be  here,  Trudy." 

If  Cindy  would  let  her  go!  It  was 
almost  too  good  to  be  expected.  She 
could  not  imagine  what  Cindy  would 
think  of  it.  How  to  proceed  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  was  a 
question  that  Trudy  studied  serious- 
ly as  she  went  home  with  the  twins. 
She  knew  that  a  direct  request  would 
meet  a  flat  refusal. 

Cindy's  bonnet  was  very  low  when 
Trudy  entered  the  kitchen.  This 
was  discouraging.  But  presently 
the  little  girl  caught  a  gleam  of  red 
inside  the  bonnet.  Could  it  be  flan- 
nel? Had  Cindy's  neuralgia  re- 
turned? Trudy's  sympathy  was  tem- 
pered by  a  lively  hope  as  she  made 
the  usual  commonplace  inquiry- 

"Can't  you  see,"  said  Cindy,  sharp- 


ly, "that  I'm  a-settin'  here  enjoyin' 
myself,  with  my  teeth  tryin'  to  jump 
outen  my  jaw  an'  lightnin'  flyin' 
thru  my  face?  I  reckin  nobody 
hain't  a-carin'  if  tomorrow  is  store 
day,  an'  we-uns  outer  coffee.  Hit'll 
take  ther  last  grain  fur  breakfas'. 
Ther  store  just  nachelly  has  ter  be 
went  to." 

"Well,"  sighed  Trudy,  resignedly, 
"I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go,  unless  you 
git  better,  or  Jake  kin  go." 

"I  hainter  gwinter  git  no  better, 
an'  as  fur  Jake,  he's  eat  up  with  grass 
now,  an'  I  think  I  see  him  trailin' 
off  ter  the  store!" 

"I  guess  I'm  big  enough,"  said 
Trudy,  with  the  manner  of  one  who 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  much.  "Le's 
fix  up  the  things,  Cindy,  an'  I'll  take 
'em." 

And  Cindy  was  soon  painfully 
packing  the  butter,  and  Trudy  and 
the  twins  were  looking  for  eggs. 
When  they  brought  in  a  full  basket, 
Cindy  said: 

"Dobbin's  gwinter  eat  his  head  off, 
but  he's  as  safe  as  a  feather  bed. 
You  kin  go  as  well  as  not." 

Trudy  found  in  the  morning  that 
Cindy's  neuralgia  was  even  worse. 
She  felt  conscience-stricken  to  find 
herself  glad  that  this  was  so.  She 
had  been  afraid  that  Cindy  might 
change  her  mind. 

Holding  her  swollen  face  with 
both  hands,  the  bonnet  abandoned 
for  a  shawl,  Cindy  directed  the  pack- 
ing of  the  buggy,  and  painfully  in- 
spected the  harnessing  of  the  gentle 
old  horse.  The  little  girls,  who  were 
to  remain  at  home,  stared  solemnly. 

Trudy  climbed  sedately  into  the 
buggy  and  gravely  took  her  seat,  lis- 
tening with  respectful  attention  to 
Cindy's  muffled  directions.  Then  she 
took  the  lines  and  drove  off  with  fine, 
grown-up  dignity. 

Cindy  looked  anxiously  after  her 
till  the  bend  in  the  road  hid  her 
from  view.  When  she  reached  the 
end  of  Granny  Bronson's  path,  Trudy 
saw  that  the  stranger  was  waiting. 
He  did  not  at  first  notice  her  ap- 
proach, but  sat  quite  still  gazing 
straight  before  him,  as  she  had  seen 
him  do  so  often. 

"I've  come,"  called  Trudy,  and  the 
man  crossed  over  and  took  the  place 
beside  her.  His  face  looked  sad  and 
he  was  silent.  He  seemed  not  to  no- 
tice anything  that  they  were  passing. 

When  they  were  in  sight  of  the 
store,  she  pointed  it  out  to  him. 

"I  don't  want  to  meet  any  one.  I 
hadn't  thought  of  that,"  he  said. 
"Till  I'm  well  again  it  is — rather  try- 
ing." • 

Trudy  was  silent.  She,  too,  felt  a 
little  frightened.  The  occasion 
seemed  an  important  one.  She  was 
afraid  she  might  not  remember  all 
that  she  had  been  told  to  do.  After 
all,  she  was  very  sorry  about  Cindy's 
neuralgia. 

Harry  Brown  came  out  smiling 
when  he  saw  her.  He  nodded  pleas- 
antly to  her  companion,  giving  him 
the  quick  look  that  country  people 
reserve  for  strangers.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  unload  the  buggy,  chatting 
pleasantly.  Trudy  slipped  out  and 
went  into  the  store.  There  were  no 
other  customers.  Mr.  Sykes  was  out, 
and  Harry  Brown's  young  wife  was 
there  with  a  bit  of  sewing.  Trudy 
liked  the  young  woman  as  soon  as 
she  saw  her  fresh,  wholesome  face. 

"Harry  told  me  about  you,"  Mrs. 
Brown  said,  shaking  hands  with 
Trudy.  "I'm  glad  you've  come  to- 
day. We've  got  the  store  to  our- 
selves, Harry  and  I;  Mr.  Sykes  is 
out  a-visiting."  She  smiled  pleas- 
antly. She  had  strong  white  teeth 
and  smooth  dark  hair,  and  „ae  kind- 
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in  sheep  husbandry  more  conspicu- 
ous in  their  work.  It  proposes  to 
offer  the  first  year  prizes  on  pens  of 
five  lambs  of  either  sex,  out  of  na- 
tive ewes  sired  by  pure-bred  rams 
of  any  of  the  recognized  mutton 
breeds,  the  lambs  to  be  bred  and  fed 
by  the  college  making  the  entries. 
Later  on,  in  order  that  the  classes 
may  be  made  more  attractive  and- 
more  impressive,  they  are  to  include 
three-cross  lambs,  which  would  work 
out  as  follows: 

Lambs  showing  the  results  of  the 
first  cross  to  be  shown  in  1916,  these 
entries  to  be  returned  and  exhibited 
as  yearlings  in  1917. 

Second  cross,  the  produce  of  1917 
yearling  ewes  exhibited  in  1918. 

Third .  cross,  the  produce  of  1918 
ewe  lambs  shown  in  1920.  Photo- 
graphs for  reference  are  to  be  taken 
or"  the  native  ewes  each  year.  With 
each  photograph,  a  tuft  of  the  orig- 
inal's wool  is  to  be  shown,  and  the 
weight  of  the  clip  stated.  Each  col- 
jfege  will  be  required  to  publish  an- 
lual  bulletins  giving  the  results  of 
:s  experiments  to  the  farmers  in  the 
respective  States. 

The  horse  department  of  the  show 
should  not  go  without  adequate  men- 


tion, for  a  brilliant  record  of  growth 
and  numbers  was  made  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Exposition.  Never  in 
the  history  of  nations  was  there 
brought  together  such  a  magnificent 
array  of  draft  horses  in  harness  as 
is  shown  at  the  International.  Im- 
portations from  France,  Germany, 
England,  Belgium  and  Canada,  to- 
gether with  the  finest  specimens  in 
the  United  States,  compete  for  lib- 
eral prizes. 

One  could  go  on  forever  extolling 
the  achievements  and  magnitude  of 
the  International.  Suffice  to  say  that 
the  best  specimens  of  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  horses  are  exhibited  at 
this  Exposition,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farming  industry.  Despite  the  posi- 
tion that  the  show  has  reached,  it 
continues  to  grow,  year  after  year, 
until  the  seemingly  impossible  has 
been  realized.  What  is  in  store  in 
the  future  for  the  show  none  can 
tell;  but  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  Exposition  will  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture and  livestock  farming,  continu- 
ing to  progress  along  the  road  of  its 
aim — the  teaching  of  better  breed- 
ing, producing  and  feeding  of  live- 
stock, and  the  improvement  of  the 
farming  business  in  general.  . 
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any  one  at  home  now  for  six  weeks  ?" 

When  your  boy  leaves  home  for  the 
first  time,  he  will  be  impressed  with 
the  new  family  customs  he  finds 
imong  his  new  friends.  It  was  a 
jTeat  surprise  to  me  when  I  left  home 
iaany  years  ago  to  discover  that 
«ome  boys  and  girls  did  not  hear 
i'om  home  every  week.  It  was  an 
•qual  surprise  to  find  that  a  few 
jieard  from  home  every  day.  It  is  a 
good  idea  for  your  boy  to  hear  from 
<jome  every  week,  it  is  a  better  idea 
;';r  him  to  have  letters  from  some  one 
aesides  his  mother.  A  boy  enjoys  a 
jriendly  letter  from  his  father.  He 
xhibits  with  pride  the  printed 
crawl  or  the  page  covered  with  just 
>encil  marks  from  the  family  baby. 

I  used  to  know  a  man  who  not 
jnly  wrote  his  father  every  week,  but 
occasionally  shut  himself  up  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  to  write  his  fa- 
ther twenty  closely  written  pages. 
Only  the  other  day  I  was  surprised 
to  find  a  certain  hard-headed  busi- 
ness man  wrote  or  sent  a  special 
wire  each  year  in  honor  of  his  fa- 
ther's birthday. 

After  your  boy  leaves  home,  he  will 
never  be  a  young  boy  again,  he  will 
probably  never  live  at  home  again, 
and  if  you  are  to  continue  intimate 
friends,  it  must  be  thru  frequent  and 
intimate  letters.  If  you  and  your  son 
ire  to  be  close  friends  twenty  years 
from  today,  the  new  relationship  will 


have  to  commence  during  his  first 
year  away  from  home,  and  you  must 
meet  him  a  generous  half  way. — 
Charlotte  A.  Baker. 

Correspondence  Courses. 
"yHE  correspondence  course  work 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  West  Virginia  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  is  making  such 
rapid  growth  and  is  filling  such  a 
distinct  need  among  rural  people 
that  these  courses  seem  to  have  come 
to  stay.  Fourteen  courses  are  being 
offered  along  such  lines  as  farm 
crops,  farm  management,  gardening, 
nature  study,  agriculture  for  teach- 
ers, etc.  These  courses  are  arranged 
for  farmers,  farm  women,  boys,  girls, 
and  rural  teachers.  The  same  in- 
structors as  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture arrange  these  courses  and 
grade  the  papers.  The  fee  for  a  ten- 
lesson  course  is  50  cents,  for  a 
twenty-lesson  course,  $1.00.  Station- 
ery is  furnished  by  the  department, 
but  the  student  is  expected  to  pay 
postage  on  manuscripts  and  buy  a 
textbook. 

The  number  of  people  taking 
courses  last  year  reached  809  and  the 
testimony  of  these  students  bears 
evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the 
courses.  If  you  cannot  go  to  college, 
do  the  next  best  thing — take  a  col- 
lege correspondence  course. 


Protect  Your  Bees 


CVEN  with  all  of  the  neglect  which 
the  bees  receive  they  help  raa- 
■^rially  to  increase  or  rather  save 
:he  products  of  the  country,  to  say 
lothing  of  their  Immeasurable  value 
.o  horticulture  and  agriculture  in  the 
jollenization  of  fruits.  In  proportion 
x>  size  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  products  of 
he  bee  and  the  hen  and  at  the  same 
;ime  the  bee  feeds  itself.  However, 
he  bee  is  a  more  delicate  creature 
.ban  the  hen  and  cannot  withstand 
.he  too  often  inexcusable  neglect 
jrhich  it  receives. 

If  you  are  a  beeman  now  is  the 
i  Ine  to  consider  plans  for  getting 
pur  bees  ready  for  what  may  be  a 
'Dg,  cold  winter.  With  the  first  kill- 
«  frosts  the  bees'  chance  to  store 
trther  supplies  is  ended  and  if  thru 
#gleet  the  colony  is  weak  and  un- 
*ovided  with  supplies  and  a  suit- 
ole  home  for  the  winter,  see  to  it 
hat  these  necessities  are  promptly 


provided.  For  wintering  they  must 
have  plenty  of  honey,  not  to  exceed 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  for  a  strong 
stand,  a  dry  home  or  hive,  and  pro- 
tection which  will  prevent  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  Make  sure 
of  these  three  points  immediately 
and  then  plan  to  become  a  real  bee- 
keeper, if  only  in  a  small  way,  next 
spring  by  introducing  necessary  up- 
to-date  methods  and  equipment. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  farm  which 
returns  as  much  value  and  profits 
for  the  small  capital  that  need  be  in- 
vested as  half  a  dozen  well  cared  for 
colonies  of  honey  bees. 


Experiments  at  the  forest  products 
laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
method  whereby  the  yields  of  alco- 
hol and  acetate  of  lime  from  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  hardwoods 
have  been  increased  15  per  cent. 


ON  MY  AMAZING  NEW 


FARM  DEMONSTRATION  PLAN 

If  you  have  three  or  four  neighbors  or  friends  or  relatives  who  do  not  own 
straw  spreaders,  write  me  at  once!  I'll  make  an  offer  that  will  open  your  eyes. 

Think  of  it!  I'm  going  to  dot  the  country  with  10,000  brand  new  Simplex  Straw 
Spreaders,  for  demonstrating  purposes  on  the  most  radical  selling  plan  ever  con- 
ceived. If  you  want  the  world's  best  Straw  Spreader  for  your  own  use,  on  amaz- 
ing terms,  find  out  about  this  at  once! 
Men,  I've  found  the  big  secret  of  Straw  Spreader  sales!  Yes,  sir,  my  records  prove  that 
every  Simplex  I  pat  out  sells  three  or  four  more  to  farmers  who  Bee  it  spreading  straw  20 
feet  at  a  time!  20  acres  a  dau!  Thick  or  thin  I  That's  what  gets  theml  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  farmers  will  buy  my  blue  ribbon 

SIMPLEX  SPREADER 

Makes  Straw  Worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  a  Ton 

—when  they  see  how  slick  it  works.  And  I  know  it!  Every  wide-awake  farmer  knows 
that  straw  is  the  best  kind  of  fertilizer.  They  know  it  conserves  moiBture  and  prevents 
**  winter-kill."  Let  them  see  the  Simplex  at  work  end  they'll  want  one.  That's  why 
I'm  going  to  send  out  10,000  Simplex  Spreaders  at  once  to  10,000  different  farms 
where  others  can  see  them  working.  For  merely  using  the  Simplex  on  their  own 
farms  where  their  neighbors  can  see  it,  I'm  going  to  make  these  10,000  men 
an  unprecedented  offer, 

SMASHING  CREDIT  OFFER!  A  Whole  Year  to  Pay! 

Yes,  sir!  That's  my  startling  offer  to  those 
who  buy  a  Simplex;  after  they  see  it  work- 
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ing  on  our  demonstration  farms.  Long  time 
credit/  _  Unbeatable  prices!  SO  days'  free 
trial  Without  a  cent  in  advance!  I'll  prove 
in  a  hundred  different  ways  that  the  Simplex 
Straw  Spreader  is  the  world's  leader— thatit 
makes  spreading  straw  easiest  farm  work. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  I 

I've  made  no  deals  on  this  new  selling- plan.  This 
is  the  first  announcement!  Be  one  of  the  10,000. 
Get  a  brand  new  Simplex  Straw  Spreader  for  your 
own  use  on  my  amazing1  new  Farm  Demonstration 
Plan!  Make  every  ton  of  your  straw  worth  $2.60  (o 
$3.80  an  acre!  Make  bie  money  besides!  Don't 
wait!  Find  out  at  once!  I'll  send  details,  hundreds 
k  or  letters  from  farmers  and  my  big  catalog  all 
free  by  return  mail.  Write  a  postal  quick. 
HANSON  CAMPBELL,  President. 

M ANSON  CAMPBELL  CO., 

579  Traders  Btdg.,        Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SANSON  CAMPBELL,  i 


M  fa  i  racers  mag.,        Kansas  city,  Mo. 
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!™  .  Be  A  Traveling  Salesman 

BIG  PAY  ^      '  .   —  * 

EARN  $2500  TO  $IO.OOO  A  yEAR 


Everywhere  there  la  an  unlimited  demand  fop  Trained  Salesmen.  Yon  can 
be  one.  Yon  can  fi  t  yourself  at  yonr  borne  ia  spare  time  and  have  an  oDDor- 
tunity  to  earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn. 

Let  pa  show  you  how  oureasy.  practical  Course  will  enable  you  to  earn  more 
money  in  a  single  week  than  most  men  earn  in  a  whole 
month.  Thousanda  of  men  have  accepted  thia  invitation 
and  are  todr.y  holding  permanent,  pleasant,  bi^-naying 
positions  a3  Traveling;  Salesmen  representing  the  biggest 
firms  in  America. 


Country  and  City  Men  Qualify 

I  was  bom  ana  raised  (n"\ho 
country  and  all  I  needed  to  be- 
come a  successful  SaleamanVes 
a  llttla  "Bsc*  Bona"  and  your 
training. 

 TOW.  S.  BlUBAUGH. 

2125Mo.  ASt,  Elarood.lnd. 

Making  Good  aa  a  Salesman 

Was  formerly  a  farmer,  am  new 
■  Salesman.  It  I  had  entered  your 
School  ten  years  aro  when  you 
first  started  I  would  bay*  bean 
Independent  today. 

K.  L  BURNES. 
Eldora,  Iowa. 


SEND  TOR  THIS 
BIG  FREE  BOOK 


Be  a  Winner— Start  Today 

Sand  for  oar  free  book  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip."  It 
contains  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  our  6tudcnt3who 
earn  from  $100  to  $1000  a  month  and  a  big  list  of  the 
different  lines  of  business  in  which  there  are  now  good 
openings  for  Salesmen—  ottering  opportunities  to  earn 
$2,500  to  $10,000  a  year.  Address  nearest  office. 

National  Salesmen^ Training  Association]  , 

ate**T«cM*$2| 
Chicago    •    New  York..  SanFrancisco 


MAILTHIS  COUPON  NOW 


CHICAGO-NT* TOM-SSN  FRANCISCO 

NAMl  ...,.,„„.,„.,„ 

A0ORI51.._  _  _.. 
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SKUNK 


TRAPPERS:-  "Get  More  Money,, 

for  Skunk,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Opossum,  Mink, 
Foxes,  Civet  Cot.  Coyonit,  Btaver  and  other  Far  bearers 
collected  ia  your  section. 

SHIP  TOUR  FURS  DIRECT  to  "SHUBEBT"  Hie  largest 
house  in  the  World  dealing  exclusively  in  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

a  reliable— responsible— safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  rep- 
utation existing  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a  century."  a  long  suc- 
cessful record  of  sending  Fur  Shippers  prompt, SATIS  FACTORY 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  "tEfjt  iibufaert  aHjipper." 
the  only  reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list  published. 
Write  for  it— NOW— it's  FREE 

A.  B.  SHU  BERT,  Inc.  Dtp«72YEcHicAGo!i^Al 


WHts  for  Book 

Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
.jday  for  free  catalog  illustrated  In  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  145  Elm  Street.  Qulncy,  IIL 


THE  advertising  you  see  in  The  Farming  Business 
is  thoroly  reliable/  When  answering  these  advts., 
please  say,"l  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business. 


IM)  tHiummiiii  (Kiiiiiiiitiuitiiiini? 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


MINUTE  MAN  SIX 

Convertible  $edan 


Car  of  Comfort 

INTO  town  for  John  and  his  wife,  over  south  for 
Mary  and  her  husband,  to  the  railroad  depot  for 
Will  from  college — and  all  the  family  is  quickly 
assembled  for  the  Thanksgiving  reunion  at  home. 
And  after  dinner  a  trip  to  Uncle  Bob  and  Aunt 
Jennie  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away. 

What  if  it  is  quite  cold?  You'll  travel  in  com- 
fort in  the  fully  enclosed  LEXINGTON  Convertible 
Sedan.  You  won't  have  to  bundle  up  like  an  old 
fashioned  sleighing  party  or  as  you  should  if  you  ride 
in  an  open  touring  car  in  winter. 

And  when  Spring  comes  simply  remove  the  plate 
glass  sides  of  your  LEXINGTON  Convertible  Sedan  and 
you  have  an  open  touring  car  for  use  all  summer. 

The  Lexington  Convertible  Sedan  costs  only 
$165  more  than  the  Touring  Car,  but  this  extra  in- 
vestment gives  you  a  car  you  can  and  will  use  and 
enjoy  every  day  in  the  year. 

Five  Pass.  Touring  Car   )     ^  1  1  QC 

Four  Pass.  Clubster   \  «])ll0D 

Five  Pass.  Convertible  Sedan  )     (t»  -|  O  £  f\ 

Four  Pass.  Convertible  Coupe...  | 

Write  for  Fully  Descriptive  Catalog 

THE  LEXINGTON-HOWARD  CO., 
750  West  18th  St., 
CONNERSVILLE,  IND 


Hearts  of  the  Hills 


Continued  From  Page  1018 


<j|You  can  very  often  get  some  good  sug- 
gestions out  of  the  advertising  in  The 
Farming  Business.  Read  the  advertise- 
ments carefully.   They  are  meant  for  you. 


est  gray  eyes  In  the  world.  "Who's 
come  with  you  this  time?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Trudy  faltered. 

"Well,  Harry's  the  boy  to  find  out, 
aren't  you,  Harry?  This  funny  lit- 
tle darling  has  picked  up  somebody 
and  she  doesn't  know  who  he  is. 
You  must  ask  him." 

"All  right,"  Harry  laughed;  "you 
bet  I  will." 

"No,  please  don't!"  Trudy  pleaded 
in  great  distress.  "He's  dreadin' 
that  right  now.  He  don't  want  you 
to  ask." 

"What's  the  matter,  little  girl? 
Why  don't  he  want  me  to  ask  his 
name?"  questioned  Harry,  watching 
the  child's  face. 

"Because,"  whispered  Trudy,  "he 
don't  know,  either." 

Harry  laid  his  hand  on  the  girl's 
shoulder.  "What  do  you  mean, 
Trudy?    Tell  me,  child." 

Trudy  twisted  her  fingers  together 
nervously.  "He  stays  at  Granny 
Bronson's.  He — he  was  hurt,  an' — 
an'  he  can't  remember  himself.  He's 
better  than  he  was.  Don't  you  reckin 
he'll  remember?" 

"Sure,"  said  Harry,  not  in  the  least 
understanding.  Then  to  his  wife: 
"I  knew  there  was  a  sick  man  at 
Granny's.  She's  been  gettin'  things 
for  him.  She's  such  a  queer  old 
body,  you  know.  Trudy,  I'm  goin' 
out  and  speak  to  the  poor  man.  He 
won't  mind  the  sort  of  fellow  that  I 
am  talkin'  to  him,  do  you  think  he 
will?" 

So  Harry  Brown  went  out  and  the 
two  men  talked  together,  and  Harry's 
wife  sat  quietly  with  her  bit  of  sew- 
ing, thinking  now  and  then  of  a 
pleasant  little  word  to  say  to  Trudy. 

Then  the  two  men  came  in,  and 
Harry  was  talking.  "Yes,  my  friend, 
you  must  see  a  doctor  at  once. 
Granny  is  all  right,  but  you  need 
more  than  she  can  do.  I'm  awfully 
glad  you  came.  This  is  my  wife, 
and  we  are  both  ready  to  help  you 
out  of  this  trouble." 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  the  sound  of 
your  voices  cheers  me,"  the  stranger 
said.  "I  have  been  too  bewildered 
to  think  of  anything  to  do.  I  appre- 
ciate your  goodness." 

"It's  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,  my  friend.  I'd  like  for  you 
to  help  me  out  of  a  hole  if  I  was  in 
one,  you  know.  There's  not  much 
that  I  can  do,  but  you  must  see  a 
good  doctor  at  once." 

"Where  can  I  see  one?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"It  ought  to  be  a  mighty  good  one," 
Harry  reflected.  "How  would  it  do 
to  go  to  Asheville?  I'm  goin'  to- 
morrow, my  wife  and  I.  Her  mother 
lives  there.  You  ought  to  have  ad- 
vice at  once.  Suppose  you  go  over 
with  us?" 

"I  will  very  gladly  go  with  you, 
but  I  ought  to  send  word  to  Granny 
Bronson." 

"This  is  her  day  to  bring  the 
pipes,"  Harry  said,  "and  I  am  ex- 
pecting her." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  Trudy  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  dreaded  red  shawl 
passing  the  window,  and  Granny,  tall 
and  gaunt,  entered  the  store.  When 
the  old  woman  looked  up  and  saw 
the  stranger,  her  white  face  grew 
ashen.  She  caught  at  a  chair,  and 
her  basket  fell  to  the  floor. 

Harry  Brown,  taking  no  notice  of 
her  agitation,  began  to  explain  that 
he  knew  a  doctor  who  could  help  the 
stranger,  and  a  trip  to  Asheville  had 
been  planned  for  the  next  day. 

Granny  fumbled  with  the  fringe 
of  her  shawl.  '  "He'll  tell  you  that 
I've  done  the  best  I  could.  He'll  tell 
everybody  that.  And  he'll  remember 
that  I  did — I  know  he'll  remember." 

"Indeed  I  shall,"  the  stranger  said. 
"I  thank  the  good  fortune  that  sent 
me  to  your  door.  I  should  have  died 
but  for  your  kindness.  It  is  to  you 
that  I  owe  all  I  have  gained,  for  at 
first  I  was  worse  than  this.  I  shall 
never  cease  to  thank  you." 

"I  wish  you  could  go  with  us, 
Granny,"  said  Harry,  kindly.  "You 
might  help  the  doctor  to  some  knowl- 


edge of  the  case." 

Granny  twisted  the  fringe  of  her 
shawl.  "I'm  too  old.  I  couldn't 
help.  Don't  let  anybody  send  for 
me,"  she  pleaded. 

"That's  all  right,"  answered  Harry, 
cheerfully,  and  his  pretty  wife 
brought  a  glass  of  water,  which  the 
old  woman  drank. 

Trudy  trembled  in  her  corner.  Her 
eyes  clung  to  the  long,  bony  fingers 
as  they  clutched  the  glass.  It  seemed 
to  the  child  that  she  still  felt  the 
touch  of  them  on  her  arm. 

Leaving  her  basket  where  it  had 
fallen,  the  old  woman  got  up  and 
went  slowly  out.  Then  Harry  re- 
membered Trudy's  errand,  and  his 
wife  counted  the  eggs  while  he 
weighed  the  butter,  and  they  both 
tied  up  bundles.  But  Trudy  said 
nothing  about  the  new  books,  and 
the  stranger  had  forgotten. 

"If  you  will,"  said  Harry  to  the 
stranger,  "we'd  be  glad  to  have  you 
stay,  now  that  you  are  here,  and 
there's  an  early  train  we  can  get  if 
we  are  at  the  station  in  time  in  the 
mornin'.  It's  a  better  plan  than 
goin'  back  with  Trudy." 

So  it  was  arranged.  And  when 
Mrs.  Brown  noticed  the  tears  in 
Trudy's  blue  eyes  she  said  kindly. 
"Never  mind,  little  girl.  It  will  all 
come  out  right.  Harry  knows  just 
what  to  do,  and  your  poor  friend 
will  find  just  the  help  he  needs.  I'm 
going  out  to  see  you,  and  you  must 
come  to  see  me.  I  am  used  to  nearer 
neighbors  than  these." 

Too  shy  to  bid  the  stranger  good- 
by,  Trudy  climbed  into  the  buggy 
and  drove  slowly  away.  Suddenly 
her  heart  gave  a  happy  little  bound, 
and  her  face  brightened. 

"I  was  so  sorry  because  I  couldn't 
tell,"  she  said  aloud,  *>ut  maybe 
gittin'  him  this  far  on  the  way  to  the 
doctor  is  nearly  as  good  as  tell^n' 
would  of  been!" 

Trudy  laughed  aloud  with  pure 
gladness.  The  doctor  would  know 
what  to  do.  She  had  helped  a  little. 
So  it  was  a  very  bright  little  face 
that  Cindy  saw,  when,  too  anxious 
to  wait  any  longer,  she  came  with 
the  twins  to  meet  the  buggy.  Trudy 
stopped  and  took  them  all  in,  and 
even  Cindy  forgot  to  scold. 

That  afternoon  Trudy  waited  at 
the  ford  with  the  two  little  girls. 
When  she  saw  Lutie  coming  she 
sent  Pet  and  Sissie  on  up  the  hill. 
She  had  so  much  to  talk  about  to- 
day. The  boy  crossed  with  a  slow 
carefulness,  springing  lightly  from 
one  rock  to  another.  Tiudy  saw  that 
his  face  wore  a  troubled  look.  He 
ran  hurriedly  to  her. 

"I  don't  know  where  he  is,  Trudy. 
I've  been  all  the  places  and  I  can't 
find  him.  He  went  this  morning.  He 
was  never  gone  so  long  before.  I'm 
so  afraid,  and  I  think  Granny  is 
troubled.  She  hasn't  worked  any 
since  she  came  back  today,  and  she 
moans  and  looks  awful." 

"I've  been  to  the  store,"  Trudy 
told  him,  "and  he  went.  I  thought 
you  knowed  he  meant  to  go." 

"I  did  think  so  till  Granny  came 
home  so  troubled.  Then  I  thought 
Cindy  wouldn't  let  you  go.  He'd  have 
been  back  sooner  than  Granny  if 
he'd  only  gone  with  you."  Lutie  was 
puzzled. 

"But  he  went  with  me,"  Trudy  ex- 
plained. "An'  now,  Lutie,  he's  gone 
— he  hain't  coniin'  back!" 

Lutie's  eyes  widened.  "Is  he  gone 
like— like  Miss  Andrews?"  he  asked. 

Trudy  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  like  your  father,  or  my 
father,  or  Bert?" 

"He's  gone  with  Harry  Brown  to 
Asheville  to  find  out  what  ails  him, 
an'  I  knowed,  an'  Granny  knowed, 
an'  we  didn't  tell,  an'  I  nearly  died. 
I  wisht  I  had  of  died!"  And  Trudy 
wrung  her  hands.  "Hit's  awful!  I 
knowed  what  hurt  him,  an'  couldn't 
tell." 

Further  chapters  of  this  interest- 
ing story  will  appear  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business.  Do 
not  fail  to  read  it  to  the  end. 
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The  Qualities  of  the  Ryelands 

The  Oldest  and  One  of  the  Best  Breeds  of  English  Sheep 


IF  YOU  ask  me  "Why  Farmers  in 
Herefordshire  and  adjoining  Eng- 
lish counties  derive  considerable 
benefit  from  breeding  Ryeland 
Sheep,"  I  think  the  following  short 
statement  of  facts  connected  with 
this  very  old  breed  may  enable 
others  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  above-mentioned  farmers  and 
thereby  add  considerably  to  the 
contents  of  their  pockets.  The 
Ryelands  are  of  ancient  origin  and 
have  long  been  known  in  Hereford- 
shire, Breconshire  and  neighboring 
counties,  but  it  is  only  of  recent 
years  that  the  extraordinary  good 
qualities  of  the  breed  have  been 
recognized  farther  afield,  and  its 
future  popularity  insured. 

They  are  certainly  one  of  the 
oldest — if  not  the  very  oldest — 
breed  of  English  sheep  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  So  far  as  our  in- 
formation extends,  only  the  South- 
downs  and  Cotswolds  are  able  to 
vie  with  them  for  antiquity.  Like 
all  other  English  breeds  of  sheep 
they  have  at  various  times  bene- 
fited by  the  introduction  of  other 
blood,  such  as  the  New  Leicester, 
soon  after  its  formation  as  a  breed, 
being  used  to  improve  the  fattening 
properties  of  nearly  every  other 
breed  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain. 
In  Youatt's  most  valuable  book 
upon  sheep,  written  some  sixty 
years  since,  the  Ryeland  is  men- 
tioned as  being  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  English  breeds.  At 
that  time,  writing  about  the  sheep 
kept  in  the  various  counties,  he 
never  makes  mention  of  several 
breeds  that  now  stand  high  in  pub- 
lic estimation  and  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  well  compiled 
flock  book.  These  breeds  have  since 
been  formed  in  each  instance  from 
surrounding  materials  by  the  unre- 
mitting energy  and  attention  of  a 
few  master  minds,  who,  having  an 
ideal  sheep  in  their  mind's  eye, 
worked  on,  assiduously,  selecting 
and  drafting  their  several  flocks 
until  they  had  formed  a  new  breed. 
All  honor  to  such  men,  who  are 
real  benefactors  to  their  country! 

Respecting  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  the  Ryelands,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  what  Youatt 
says  of  them  in  his  book  on  sheep, 
published  in  1837.  In  writing  of 
the  sheep  bred  in  Herefordshire,  he 
says  that  "its  distinguishing  breed 
is  the  Ryeland,  so  called  from  a 
district  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  on  which  a  great  quantity 
of  rye  used  to  be  grown  and  where 
many  of  these  sheep  were  bred. 
They  have  white  faces  and  are 
polled,  the  wool  growing  close  to 
and  sometimes  covering  the  eyes. 
The  legs  are  small  and  clean,  the 
bone  altogether  light;  the  carcass, 
round  and  compact  and  peculiarly 
developing  itself  on  the  loins  and 
haunches."  The  Ryeland  has  that 
form  which  at  once  bespeaks  It  to 
be  patient  of  hunger  E.nd  capable 
of  thriving  on  very  scanty  fare.  It 
scarcely  admits  of  dispute  that  the 
old  Ryeland  would  endure  priva- 
tion of  food  better  than  any  other 
breed. 

One  great  feature  in  favor  of  the 
Ryeland  sheep  is  that  they  are  not 
so  susceptible  to  foot  rot  as  most 
other  breeds.  This  may  be  in  a 
great  measur«  accounted  for  by 
their  feet  being  protected  by  a  good, 
thick,  strong  hoof.  Any  one  ac- 
customed to  paring  sheep's  feet  to 
keep  them  in  proper  order  will 
know  (if  they  are  acquainted  with 
Ryelands)  that  with  them  they  can 
cut  away  freely  without  fetching 
blood,  but  with  most  of  the  Down 
breeds  the  hoof  is  so  thin  that  di- 
rectly you  touch  it  with  the  knife 
out  spurts  the  blood.  A  boof  so 
thin  is  but  a  poor  protection  to  the 
foot. 

The  Ryeland  sheep  is  not  unlike 
the  Southdown  in  style,  but  it  Is 


By  Edward  Smith 


rather  larger,  and  of  course  is  accus- 
tomed to  a  different  climate  to  the  fa- 
mous Down  sheep.  So  far  as  its  show 
qualities  are  concerned,  the  Ryeland 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  One  of  the 
functions  of  the  Ryeland  is  to  produce 
fat  lambs,  and  it  crosses  well  with 
many  of  the  big  breeds.  What  breed- 
ers now  require  is  a  larger  number  of 
show  flocks  to  give  the  Ryeland  an  op- 
portunity to  impress  the  public  with 
the  good  qualities  of  the  breed. 

The  modern  Ryeland  has  inherited 
the  merits  of  its  ancestors,  and  to 
these  it  adds  other  qualities  which  are 


the  result  of  selection  and  careful 
breeding.  It  is  probable  that  some 
amount  of  crossing  was  resorted  to  in 
the  early  days,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  any  foreign  blood  being  introduced 
since  the  early  decades  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

It  still  produces  exceptionally  fine 
wool,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequency 
with  which  it  has  been  awarded  the 
chief  prizes  in  the  short  wool  classes 
at  the  royal  and  other  shows. 

There  are  few  British  breeds  that 
combine  hardiness  of  constitution, 
symmetry   of   shape,  early  maturity, 


and  superiority  of  both  wool  and  mut- 
ton to  the  same  extent  as  the  Rye- 
lands do. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  the  Ryeland  was  a  native  of 
the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Brecon- 
shire, but  during  the  last  few  years 
the  breed  has  been  so  much  improved 
and  gained  in  popularity  with  the  gen- 
eral public  that  it  is  now  to  be  found 
in  many  other  districts  as  far  south  as 
Sussex  and  to  the  north  just  short  of 
the  Tweed.  One  of  the  great  factors 
of  the  breed  is  the  demand  for  rams 
for  crossing  with  other  breeds  for  the 
production  of  fat  lambs,  on  account  of 
their  coming  to  maturity  so  fast,  with 
good  backs  and  legs  of  mutton. 


To  cook  your  meals 


To  light  yomr  house  and  barns 


UNION  CARBIDE  "Drams,"  painted  gray  with 
blue  bands,  are  now  familiar  sights  in  every 
town  and  hamlet  in  this  country. 


Literally  tens  of  thousands 
bide   are  shipped  from  district 
users  every  day. 

The  country  home  owners  (mostly  farmers) 
who  buy  and  store  and  use  all  these  blue 
and  gray  drums  of  Carbide,  now  number 
over  300,000. 

This  great  army  of  Carbide  users  have 
found  the  task  of  filling  a  Carbide  plant  from 
one  of  these  drums  to  be  a  simple  chore. 
They  have  found  that  the  plant,  once  filled, 
supplies  for  many  weeks  without  attention,  bril- 
liant light  for  general  use,  all  over  the  place  and 
— gas  for  the  cooking  range  in  the  kitchen. 

One  and  all,  they  are  absolutely  automatic. 
They  have  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  call  for  renewal. 

They  are  strong  and  simple  In  construc- 
tion and  under  ordinary  conditions  last  as 
long  as  a  good  building. 

You  can  easily  investigate  the  advantages 
of  a  Country  Home  Carbide  Plant  for  your 


of  these  little  drums  of  Car- 
warehouses  to  country  home 

own  special  requirements  —  when  you  do, 
it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  understand  why 
Carbide  lighting  and  cooking  plants 
now  outsell  all  others. 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  mail  you, 
gratis,  illustrated  booklets  covering  the  use 
of  Union  Carbide  in  one  of  these  indispensable 
light  and  fuel  plants. 

We  do  not  make  any  of  the  numerous 
types  of  Carbide  plants  now  on  the  market. 

Our  business  is  exclusively  confined  to 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  UNION 
CARBIDE  which  all  of  these  plants  use. 

For  this  reason,  our  advertising  literature 
and  our  advice  in  the  matter  will  be  of 
material  assistance  to  you. 

Just  address  your  letter  to 


Union  Carbide  Sales  Co.Country  Home  Dept. 

42nd  Street  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Peoples  Gas  Bid*.,  Chicago,  III. 

Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS 

products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

*TWI?    sT"  is    Be   per  word 

A  A**-*  A    ,,or      week  — not 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WPITF    TTO  Want  Ad.  Dept., 
JCV*  M.  ELr     M.  W   w.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Royce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chl- 
cago,  111.  


HELP  WANTED 

FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH.  Gov- 
ernment Jobs.  Steady  work.  List  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable — free.  Write  today. 
Franklin    Institute.    Dept.    R    118,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 


LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago,  111.  

THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St. . _C h  1  ca go. 

ALL  MEN — WOMEN  DESIRING  *S5~GOV- 
ernment  job  near  home  write  Immediately. 
Ozment.  4  R.  St.  Louis.  

AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS — TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  RAIN- 
coats.  Big  commissions.  Easy  profits.  Coop- 
er made  $314  last  month.  We  deliver  and 
collect.  Sample  coat  free.  Comer  Mfg.  Co., 
13  Timothy  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio.  

AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff:  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co..   Dept.   22,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  

FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $900,000,000 
in  new  wealth  added  In  1915.  Enormous  crops 
and  low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat 
average,  36.16  bushels  per  acre  In  Alberta. 
28.75  bushels  per  acre  In  Saskatchewan,  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  In  Manitoba.  Taxes  average 
$24  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, includes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  Improve- 
ments. Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty, 
good  climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  20  years  to  pay. 
Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  Irrigated 
lands  from  $35,  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees your  land  and  water  titles.  Balance, 
after  first  payment,  extended  over  nineteen 
years,  with  interest  at  6%;  privileges  of  pay- 
ing in  full  any  time.  Before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for 
itself.  We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  Im- 
provements In  certain  districts,  with  no 
security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Ready-made  farms  for  sale. 
Special  easy  terms.  Loans  for  livestock.  In 
defined  districts,  after  one  year's  occupation, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of 
$1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul- 
tivated. Our  Interests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta. Canada. 

RANCHING  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 
more  profitable  than  ever  before.  Have  one 
of  the  best  ranching  districts  in  the  world; 
chance  to  lease  grazing  government  lands. 
Have  live  proposition  for  man  or  company 
with  capital.  If  interested,  write  J.  E.  Lewis, 
Wetaskiwin.    Alberta.  Canada.  

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  III.  

"GO  SOUTH,  YOUNG  MAN,"  WHERE 
opportunity  awaits  you.  Cheap  lands  and  la- 
bor, good  neighbors,  churches,  schools.  Fine 
roads  year  round.  Convenient  markets  and 
transportation.  Delightful  climate.  Bargains 
in  large  or  small  farms,  improved  or  unim- 
proved. Illustrated  booklet  free.  W.  A.  John- 
son, Drawer  96,   Plneora,  Ga. 


CALIFORNIA  IMPROVED  FARMS  FOR 
sale.  Terms,  write  for  list.  E.  R.  Walte, 
Shawnee.  Oklahoma.  

FARMS  WANTED 
FARMS  WANTED— HAVE   7.000  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.     509  Farmers' 
Exchange.  Denver.  Colo. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  214 
Nr. ri  hern   Pacific  1:v.,   St.   Paul.  Minn. 


MINNESOTA   FARM  LANDS 

ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY.  NEAR  DULUTH'S 
Steel  Industry.  Enormous  demand,  farm, 
garden,  dairy  products.  Easy  terms.  Folders 
free.  Arnold,  Land  Com'r,  041  Wolvln  Bldg., 
Duluth,  Minn.  


FOB  sale 

FOR  SALE — ONE  20  H.  P.  INTERNA- 
tlonal  Gas  Tractor,  with  six-bottom  John 
Deere  Engine  (Jang,  Stubble  and  Breaker  Bot- 
toms. All  In  good  shape.  A  bargain  If  taken 
at  once.  Address  Lock  Box  128,  Northwood, 
N.  D. 


NEW  CROP  TA  RLE  RICE.  1J)0  POUNDS 
Extra  Fancy  whole  long  grain  white  rice  In 
double  sacks,  freight  prepaid  to  stations  east 
of  the  Rockies,  $0.00.  Cabalnss,  Rice  Farm- 
er, Box  300,  Katy,  Texas. 


Needlework  Department 

Dress  Skirt  Hanger 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


1*HIS  dainty  gift  will  make  an  in- 
expensive one  for  the  girl  who  is 
handy  with  her  crochet  hook  or  it 
will  make  a  rapid  selling  novelty 


for  the  church  fair.  All  the  ladles' 
societies  are  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  these  dainty  little  gifts.  The 
prettiest  of  these  are  made  of  knit- 
ting silk,  but  this  season  the  manu- 
facturers are  making  the  colored 
mercerized  crochet  cottons  in  so 
many  of  the  dainty  shades,  that  this 
can  be  substituted  at  less  than  half 
the  price  of  the  silk.  The  other  ma- 
terials required  are  two  large  safe- 
ty pins  and  two  one-inch  wide  steel 
rings,  both  of  which  are  inexpen- 
sive. Make  18  si  cr,  or  enough  to 
make  1%  inches  wide,  using  the  top 
of  the  safety  pin  as  foundation,  1  ch 
st,  turn,  1  si  cr  into  each  st,  3  ch 
sts,  turn,  skip  1  st,  *  3  do  cr,  1  ch  st, 
skip  1  st,  repeat  *  3  ch  sts,  turn,  * 
3  do  cr,  over  ch,  1  ch  st,  repeat  *  for 
1%  inches,  then  crochet  over  ring, 
making  1  si  cr  into  each  st,  con- 
tinue making  si  cr  to  fill  the  ring, 
break  thread.  Repeat  for  the  re- 
maining pin  and  ring.  Ch,  connect- 
ing rings,  *  5  ch  sts,  2  do  cr,  back 
into  3rd  ch  st,  leaving  1  st  of  each 
on  hook,  once  over  thru  all  sts,  re- 
peat *  for  10  inches,  join  to  first 
ring.  One  spool  of  thread  will  make 
many  sets  of  these  useful  hangers 
or  every  crochet  worker  finds  she 
has  many  small  lengths  of  threads 
left  from  other  work,  which  she  can 
utilize  in  this  manner. 


Potato  Bread  and  Rolls 


JTXCELLENT  bread  can  be  made 
by  using  3  pounds  of  boiled  and 
mashed  potato  and  2^  pounds  of 
good  bread  flour,  according  to  the 
baking  specialists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  bread  so  compounded  has  a  rich 
brown  crust,  and  tender  and  elastic 
crumb.  It  has  an  appetizing  odor 
and  a  very  agreeable  taste,  which  is 
preferred  by  many  to  that  of  bread 
made  wholly  from  flour.  When 
made  according  to  the  directions 
given  below,  potato  bread  contains 
more  mineral  matter,  fiber,  and 
moisture,  but  otherwise,  in  composi- 
tion and  nutritive  value,  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  ordinary  bread. 
Its  higher  moisture  content  helps  to 
keep  it  fresh  several  days  longer 
than  ordinary  bread.  In  localities 
where  there  is  a  surplus  of  potatoes, 
or  where  they  are  very  cheap,  po- 
tato bread  costs  less  to  make  than 
all-flour  bread.  This  would  prove 
an  excellent  way  in  which  to  utilize 
cull  potatoes.  Even,  however,  where 
the  relative  market  prices  of  pota- 
toes and  flour  are  such  that  there  is 
no  economy  in  substituting  potato 
for  flour,  the  individual  flavor  and 
keeping  quality  of  potato  bread 
make  it  desirable  as  a  variant  in  the 
family  diet. 

The  following  methods  for  making 
potato  bread,  worked  out  in  the  bak- 
ing laboratory,  are  recommended: 

For  four  one-pound  loaves,  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients  are  required: 
Three  pounds  of  boiled  and  peeled 
potatoes,  2%  pounds  of  good  bread 
flour,  3  level  tablespoons  of  sugar, 
IV2  level  tablespoons  of  salt,  2  cakes 
of  compressed  yeast,  4  tablespoons  of 
lukewarm  water. 

Wash  thoroly  and  boil  in  their 
skins  about  12  potatoes  of  medium 
size.  Cook  them  until  they  are  very 
tender.  Drain,  peel,  and  mash  them 
while  hot,  being  careful  to  leave  no 
lumps.  Allow  the  mashed  potato  to 
cool  to  86  degrees  F.,  or  until  luke- 
warm. To  3  pounds  (5  solidly 
packed  %-pint  cupfuls)  of  the 
mashed  potato,  add  the  yeast,  which 
has  been  rubbed  smooth  in  a  cup 
with  3  tablespoons  of  lukewarm 
water.  To  get  all  the  yeast,  rinse 
the  cup  with  the  remaining  table- 
spoonful  of  water  and  add  this  also 
to  the  potato.  Next  add  the  salt,  the 
sugar,  and  about  4  ounces  of  the 


flour  (1  scant  half-pint  of  sifted 
flour).  Mix  thoroly  with  the  hand, 
but  do  not  add  any  more  water. 

Cover  the  mixing  bowl  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  a  crust  on  top  and 
place  out  of  the  way  of  draughts  to 
rise,  where  the  temperature  cannot 
fall  below  80  degrees  F.  or  be  much 
higher  than  88  degrees  F.  Where 
the  housewife  has  no  thermometer, 
she  should  see  that  the  dough  in  all 
the  risings  is  kept  moderately  warm, 
but  not  up  to  blood  heat.  Any  water 
used  in  mixing  the  dough  should  be 
moderately  warm,  but  by  no  means 
hot.  This  sponge,  if  kept  at  the 
proper  temperature,  should,  after 
two  hours,  become  quite  light. 

To  this  well-risen  sponge,  which 
now  will  be  found  to  be  quite  soft, 
add  the  remainder  of  the  flour, 
kneading  thoroly  until  a  smooth  and 
elastic  dough  has  been  formed.  The 
dough  must  be  very  stiff,  since  the 
boiled  potato  contains  a  large 
amount  of  water  which  causes  the 
dough  to  soften  as  it  rises.  Do  not 
add  water  to  the  dough  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  w6rk  in  the 
flour.  Set  the  dough  back  to  rise 
again — temperature  at  about  86  de- 
gress F. — until  it  has  trebled  in  vol- 
ume, which  will  require  another 
hour  or  two.  Then  divide  the  dough 
into  four  approximately  equal  parts, 
reserving  a  tiny  lump  weighing  2 
or  3  ounces  for  an  "indicator." 
Shape  the  sample  into  a  ball  and 
press  it-  into  the  bottom  of  a  small 
tumbler  with  straight  sides.  The 
glass  should  be  slightly  warmed. 
Note  the  volume  of  the  ball  of  dough 
in  the  tumbler  and  mark  the  glass  at 
twice  this  volume. 

Mold  the  four  portions  into  loaves 
and  place  in  greased  pans  which 
have  been  slightly  warmed.  Place 
the  glass  containing  the  "indicator" 
beside  the  pans  and  let  all  rise,  un- 
der proper  temperature,  until  the 
"indicator"  shows  that  it  has  doubled 
In  volume.  Then  place  the  loaves 
in  the  oven  and  bake  in  a  good, 
steady  heat  (400  to  425  degrees  F.) 
for  45  minutes. 

Where  no  oven  thermometer  is  at 
hand,  a  convenient  test  will  be  to 
put  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  in  an 
earthen  dish  in  the  oven.  If  this 
flour  becomes  light  brown  evenly 
thruout  in  5  minutes'  time,  the  oven 
is  right  for  bread  baking. 
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"CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS 
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LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
Illinois.    

PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted.  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824   Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dear- 
born  St.,  Chicago,  111.  

SUDAN  GRASS  AND  CANE  SEED 
wanted — Will  buy  any  quantity.  Send  sample 
stating  quantity  you  have,  and  price  wanted 
f.  o.  b.  your  station.    Address  B.  Ellis,  Hlco, 

Texas.  

MANLEY'S  HEAVY  FRUITER  COTTON — 
Early,  prolific,  resists  drouths  and  winds.  Rec- 
ord: Three  bales  per  acre,  42  per  cent  lint,  40 
bolls  to  pound,  staple  1%-lnch.    E.  S.  Manley, 

Carnesvllle.  Ga. 


TANNING 

SHIP  US  YOUR  HORSE  AND  COW  HIDES 
and  small  furs;  we  tan  and  manufacture  to 
order,  fur  coats,  robes,  mittens  and  ladles' 
furs.  Price  list  and  samples  free.  Logans- 
port  Robe  and  Tanning  Co.,  621  Broadway, 
Logansport,  Indiana. 


 .... 
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POULTRY 
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LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-r,14  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS-rYOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  In  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  HI. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co. ,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St„  Ch i cago.  1 11. 

FIFTY  VARIETIES  CHICKENS.  ~  DUCKS, 
Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas.  Incubators.  Special 
low  prices.  Catalog  free.  Dell  Walrath, 
Box  H.  Janesville,  Minn. 


I  SELL— 

I  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

I  EASILY— 
I  QVICKLy—  , 
I  CHEATLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
I  results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
ill  azine  are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

ii{  Write  us  about  what  you  have 
iil  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
lii  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
||j  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
I]  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
ijj  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
ill  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
I  500-514   North   Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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PICTURE   No.  1. 


PICTURE   So.  8. 


PICTURE  No.  1«. 


PICTURE  No.  14. 


PICTURE  No.  16. 


PICTURE  No. 


PICTURE  No.  18. 


PICTURE 


PICTURE  No.  2. 


PICTURE  No.  3 


PICTURE  No.  t. 


HERE  ARE  THE  24  PICTURES 


IN  W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.'S  $4,000.00  CASH  GAME 
YOU  HAVE  PLENTY  OF  TIME  TO  PLAY— IF  YOU  START  TODAY 

50  CENTS  BRINGS  YOU  ALL  24  PICTURES,  CATALOG  OF 
TITLES,  REPLY  BOOK  AND  A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIP- 
TION TO  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 


$4,000.00 

IN  CASH 
PRIZES 

1st 
$1,000.00 

2nd 
$  750.00 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


3rd 
500.00 

4th 

250.00 
5th 

125.00 

6th 
75.00 

7th 
50.00 


LOOK  THESE  24  EASY  PICTURES  OVER 

Get  our  Catalog  of  Titles,  which  contains  all  the  titles  to  the  24  pictures. 
Go  thru  this  Catalog  and  pick  out  the  BEST  titles  to  fit  the  24  pictures.  Then 
write  the  titles  you  have  picked  out  of  the  Catalog  to  fit  the  pictures  in  the 
Reply  Book. 

The  $4,000.00  Cash  Home  Picturegame  Simply  Consists 

of  24  easy  and  interesting  pictures.  You  are  to  give  each  one  of  these 
pictures  a  name  (or  title).  The  Catalog  of  Titles  which  we  furnish  you  con- 
tains all  of  the  titles  you  can  use,  and  you  just  go  thru  this  list  and  pick  out 
those  titles  that  fit  the  pictures  best,  then  enter  the  titles  in  the  Reply  Book, 
which  also  permits  you  to  make  as  many  as  three  answers  to  each  picture. 


504  other  big 
CASH  prizes, 
totaling  in  all, 
$4,000.00.  Cash 

Full  prizes  paid 
all  final  tying 
contestants. 


EVERY  ONE,  EVERYWHERE,  CAN  PLAY 

this  simple,  easy  game.  Plenty  of  time  if  you  start  now.  Sup- 
pose a  picture  showed  you  a  man  fishing.  Well,  you  would  just 
turn  to  the  letter  "F"  in  the  Catalog  (which  is  alphabetically 
arranged)  and  look  for  some  title  beginning  with  "Fishing." 
That's  the  way  you  find  titles  in  the  Catalog  to  fit  the  pictures. 
Think  up  what  sort  of  a  title  would  fit  a  picture,  and  then  go 
thru  this  Catalog  and  see  if  it  is  there.  If  not,  then  you  know 
you  have  not  selected  the  BEST  title  to  it,  and  you  must  hunt 
again. 

BUT,  REMEMBER  THIS,  THE  CATALOG  CONTAINS 
ALL  THE  BEST  TITLES  TO  THE  PICTURES  — YOU 
SIMPLY  PICK  THEM  OUT. 

The  24  pictures  shown  on  this  page  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  size  because  we  have  not  the  space  to  show  them  the 
regular  size.  Really,  the  pictures  that  you  get  are  more  than 
three  times  as  large,  which  makes  it  very  easy  for  you  to  look 
them  over. 


PICTURE  No, 


The  Farming  Business 

is  conducting  this  Picturegame,  but 
every  one  can  enter  and  play.  The 
rules  showing  how  you  can  compete 
expenselessly  will  be  sent  to  any 
one  on  request. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  IS  A  SPLENDID  WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE,  WITH  GOOD  STORIES,  WONDERFUL  FEA- 
TURES, NEW  INVENTIONS,  PLENTY  OF  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, AND  IS  REALLY  A  MAGAZINE  THAT  SHOULD  BE 
IN  EVERY  HOME. 


ING 


50  CENTS 

BRINGS  YOU  THE  COM- 
PLETE  HOME  PICTURE- 
GAME OUTFIT,  CONSISTING 
OF— ALL  THE  24  PICTURES, 
CATALOG  OF  TITLES,  RE- 
PLY BOOK  AND  A  ONE 
YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
THE   FARMING  BUSINESS. 

If  you  are  already  a  sub- 
scriber, your  subscription  will 
be  extended  for  a  year,  or  you 
can  have  it  sent  to  a  relative 
or  friend  as  a  Christmas 
present. 

SEND  US  THE  SPECIAL 
OFFER  COUPON  BELOW 
WITH  50  CENTS  TO- 
DAY—GET  THE  COM- 
PLETE  HOME  PICTURE- 
GAME  OUTFIT  AND 
SUBSCRIPTION,  AND 
START  AFTER  YOUR 
SHARE  OF  THE  $4,000.00 
CASH.  YOU  SHOULD 
EASILY  WIN. 


ncn.-RK  No. 


1'ICTCRE  No.  2U 


PICTURE  No.  22. 


SEND  IN  THIS  ORDER  FORM  TODAY 


i 


SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON 

Picturegame  Editor, 

The  Farming  Business,  Chicago,  111. 

I  enclose  50  cents  for  which  send  me 
your  magazine  for  one  year,  and  as  a  gift 
send  me  your  Complete  Picturegame  Out- 
fit, consisting  of  all  24  pictures,  Catalog  of 
Titles  and  Reply  Book.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  win  my  share  of  the  $4,000.00  Cash. 


Name 


R.  F.  D. 


. Street . 
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.State. 


Here  is  the 
most  liberal  engine  prop- 
osition ever  offered  to  the  farmer — an 
offer  that  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  engine 
selling.   We  have  such  great  confidence  in  the  Majestic  Engine — 
we  are  so  sure  that  you  will  find  it  just  the  engine  you  want— that  we  will 
Bend  you  any  size  or  style  mounting  you  want  without  a  cent  in  advance — without  the 
slightest  obligation  on  your  part  to  keep  it,  if  for  any  reason,  or  no  reason  at  all,  you 
do  not  wish  to  do  so.    We  ask  for 

No  Deposit— No  C.  O.  D.~No  Security 

We  don't  even  ask  for  references  like  others  do.  All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to 
prove  we  have  a  most  wonderful  engine— a  better  working  engine — and  at  a  lower  price 

than  ever  quoted  on  a  high  class  engine.  Everything 
is  at  our  risk,  at  our  expense.  We 

are  bo  positive  that  a  FREE  trial  of  a 
Great  Majestic  Engine  will  in- 
Mi'll' I'"' 1 1         I'll  '  n 'I     '"'"""In  ducu  you  to  buy  it  th.it 

we  take  all  the  re- 
sponsibility. 


Send  coupon  NOW  for  full  information— and  let  us  send  you  an 
engine  on  our  amazing  free  trial  offer.   When  the  engine  comes,  work  it  as  though 
it  were  your  own  for  30  days,  and  if  you  are  not  anxious  to  keep  it  for  your  very  own,  and  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  part  with  the  engine,  then  send  it  back'at  our  expense  and  you  willnot  be  out  one  cent. 
But,  if  you  are  completely  convinced  that  nowhere  else  can  you  get  such  a  wonderful  working  engine  and  at 
such  a  low  price,  then  keep  it  on  our  easy,  liberal  Farm  Credit  terms,  which  give  you  a  full  year  to  pay. 

The  Great  Majestic  Engines 


For  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

A  Free  Trial  of  a  Majestic  Engine  will  convince  you  that  it  is  the  only 

engine  that  is  good  enough  for  you.  For  in  the  "Majestic"  we  offer  an 
engine  that  embodies  all  of  the  necessary  requirements  for  your  use.  It  is 
powerful,  simple,  dependable,  and  sells  at  a  price  so  small  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  one. 

Let  us  prove  this  to  you.  Send  for  FREE  Engine  Book.  Select  the 
size  and  style  engine  that  will  best  suit  your  requirements.    We  will  ship 

the  engine  without  your  paying  one  cent  in  advance,  without  security,  "red  tape"  or  delay.  We 
only  ask  you  to  give  the  Majestic  an  honest  comparison  with  any  other  engine  on  the  market. 
Compare  it  point  by  point,  feature  for  feature.  You  will  readily  see  that  a  Majestic  leads  them  all. 

One  big  point  to  consider  is  that  the  Majestic  is  a  perfectly  balanced 
engine.   It  is  not  a  bit  like  old-style,  over-heavy  engines  which  consume 

enormous  quantities  of  fuel.  Nor  like  others  so  light  they  literally  jerk  themselves  to  pieces 
when  running  at  full  speed.  The  Majestic  is  just  the  right  weight  for  the  power  it  is  designed 
to  develop.  Has  other  big  improvements  in  all  vital  points.  Convenient  and  compact.  Built  to 
stand  abuse  and  give,  good  efficient  service  without  trouble  or  bother. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Engine  Book  which  tells  you  all  about  Farm 
Engines,  which  will  prove  to  you  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Great 

Majestic  is  the  engine  you  have  been  looking  for.  Write  today.  The  sooner  you  write,  the 
quicker  you  will  haveone  of  our  Great  Majestic  Engines  working  for  you  FREE,  without  deposit, 
security,  or  any  obligation  whatsoever  to  keep  the  engine  if  you  don't  want  it.  Write  now— today. 


About  Our 
Special  Farm  Credit  Plan 


FREE 


Wonderful 
ENGINE 
BOOK 


THE  HARTMAN  CO., 

THE  HARTMAN  CO.,  4094-96  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  mo  your  wonderful  Engine  Book  No.  E-224  and  full  particulars 
of  your  No-Money-In-Advance.  Full- Year-To-Pay  Farm  Credit  Plan. 


4094-96  LaSalleSt. 
Chicago,  111. 


The  HARTMAN  Farm  Credit  Plan  is  the^ 
greatest  buying  help  offered  to  farmers.^ 

It  is  true,  easy  credit  in  every  respect.  No., 
money  in  advance— No  C.  O.  D.— No  references 
asked  like  others  do  and  no  interest  to  pay. 
Simply  state  the  size  and  style  Majestic 
engine  you  want  and  we'll  ship  it  to 
you.  If  satisfied,  make  your  firstpay- 
ment— one-tenth— in  30  days  and 
pay  balance  monthly  in  9equal  in- 
stallments. Or  pay  one-sixth  in 
60  days  and  pay  balance  in 
five  equal  payments,  one 
every  two  months,  which 
gives  you  a  full  year  to 

pay.  Or  return  engine  We  have  just  issued  an  engine  book  which  gives  the  inside  facts  on 

at  the  end  of  30  days,  engines  and  engine  building.    Book  tells  you  all  about  different  sizes; 

at  our  expense,  and  helps  you  decide  the  size  to  buy  for  your  particular  needs.   It  is  a 

the  trial  will   not  veritable  gold-mine  of  engine  information  and  should  be  read  by  every 

have  coat  you  one  farmer  or  power  user.    Don't  fail  to  get  this  book.    Besides  telling  you  all 

cent.  ^  about  Farm  Engines,  it  explains  the  HARTMAN  Selling  Plan  whereby  yon 

order  any  Majestic  Engine  you  want  without  a  cent  in  advance — and  take  a 
full  year  to  pay,  without  interest.  , 

Send  for  FREE  Engine  Book  at  once  and  note  the  sensational  low  price  put 
on  each  engine.   You  wouldn't  believe  it  possible  that  such  a  high-grade  engine 
sells  for  so  little,  but  HARTMAN  does  it.   And  you  are  not  asked  to  pay  out  one 
cent  for  the  engine  if  you  don't  think  it  the  most  wonderful  engine  bargain  ever 
offered.  Mail  coupon  for  book.   Do  it  today— sure. 


Name.. 


H  EL  lm      IWl  Mm 


Address  _  

P.  O.  Box  or  R.  F.  D.. 


^  Town  _    .State  „ 


ill  Trust  You 


November  25,  1916 


2  Cents  a  Week 

'm  37  1916 


FARMING 
BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


WISHIN' 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


JMr.  Edison's  Wonderful 


Aim  of  Government  Crop  Report 


'jpilK  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  re- 
plies to  occasional  inquiries 
whether  the  Government  crop  report 
may  not  benefit  the  speculator  rather 
than  the  farmer,  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
being  instituted  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist agriculture  in  every  possible 
way,  would  not  maintain  a  bureau 
the  work  of  which  could  in  any  way 
prove  detrimental  to  farming  inter- 
ests. The  aim  of  the  crop-reporting 
service  is  to  give  every  one,  at  the 
same  time  and  without  charge,  an 
unhvucil  estimate  of  crop  conditions. 

"Before  the  department  undertook 
the  issuance  of  this  public  crop  re- 
port, private  speculative  interests 
long  had  been  collecting  such  ad- 
vance information  as  they  could  and 
using  it  to  their  own  advantage.  To- 
day many  speculators  and  large  buy- 
ers of  farm  products  do  not  depend 
wholly  upon  the  Government  crop 
report  for  their  information.  They 
maintain  a  regular  system  of  col- 
lecting information  thru  traveling 
agents  and  a  corps  of  reporters, 
largely  local  buyers  who,  in  ex- 
change for  their  local  information, 
receive  the  information  issued  re- 
garding general  conditions  and 
prices. 

"In  the  absence  of  the  Government 
report  the  country  would  have  to  de- 
pend wholly  upon  privately  prepared 
reports.  Even  if  these  reports  were 
supplied  free,  farmers  would  have 
to  guard  themselves  against  having 
the  information  reach  them  only 
after  it  had  been  used  for  private 
speculative  purposes,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, would  be  under  the  necessity 


of  determining  whether  the  privately 
circulated  reports  were  colored  by 
private  interests  or,  as  is  true  of 
some  of  the  reports  privately  circu- 
lated, were  a  conscientious  effort  to 
publish  accurate  estimates.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Government  crop  report 
is  to  furnish  simultaneously  to  pro- 
ducer and  buyer  unbiased  estimates 
of  yield  and  probable  production. 
The  estimates  as  issued  are  compiled 
from  facts  reported  by  a  vast  num- 
ber of  volunteer  crop  reporters,  an  J 
these  facts  are  supplemented  by  in- 
formation specially  gathered  by  the 
department's  Slate  field  agents,  who 
are  required  to  travel  widely  over 
their  States  and  to  observe  crop  con- 
ditions at  first  hand. 

"In  establishing  farm  prices  or 
other  prices  accurate  knowledge  as 
to  supplies  is  essential.  The  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates  collects  such  data 
and  carefully  collates  and  analyzes 
them.  The  department  so  surrounds 
'such  information  with  safeguards 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
gain  a  hint  as  to  the  figures  until  the 
department's  estimates  are  made  ac- 
cessible at  a  stated  time  to  all  classes 
interested. 

vli\  some  few  cases  individuals 
have  refused  to  cooperate  in  gath- 
ering and  furnishing  local  informa- 
tion as  to  crop  production  to  the  de- 
partment because  of  a  groundless 
fear  that  such  information  might  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  an  increase  in 
taxes.  The  department,  of  course, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  levying  taxes, 
and  names  and  addresses  of  individ"- 
ual  reporters,  as  well  as  their  re- 
ports, are  treated  as  strictly  confi- 
dential and  are  never  disclosed." 


Learn  to  Live  on  a  Farm 


COME  one  has  said  that  the  farm- 
er's family  faces  two  problems- 
how  to  make  a  living  on  a  farm, 
and  how  to  live  on  a  farm.  Altho 
many  people  would  answer  unhesi- 
tatingly that  every  one  knows  how 
to  live  on  a  farm,  while  how  to  make 
a  living  is  a  very  real  problem,  there 
is,  after  all,  some  doubt  as  to  which 
is  the  greater  problem. 

Successful  living  in  any  place  de- 
pends primarily  upon  the  spiritual 
and  mental  attitude.  One  must  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  natural  environ- 
ment in  which  he  finds  himself.  The 
family  on  the  farm  must  have  a  feel- 
ing of  permanency.  They  must  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  best  place  for 
them  to  live,  the  ideal  place  for  a 
home,  the  place  where  the  children 
have  the  best  opportunity  to  develop 
strong  bodies,  sound  minds,  and  the 
characteristics  that  make  for  ef- 
ficiency.   They  must  be  open  minded 


and  try  to  learn  whatever  they  can 
that  will  improve  farm  conditions. 
They  must  believe  in  wholesome  rec- 
reation for  themselves  and  every 
member  of  their  household.  They 
must  realise  that  all  the  really  worth 
while  things  of  the  city,  such  as 
household  conveniences  and  labor- 
saving  devices,  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation, for  the  enjoyment  of  music, 
art,  or  literature  and  the  companion- 
ship of  others,  are  within  their  reach 
at  some  times  and  in  some  forms. 
When  they  are  convinced  of  these 
things  and  have  learned  "to  love  the 
wind  and  the  rain,  the  growing 
things,  the  birds,  and  all  the  rest, 
the  dawn,  the  early  morning  odors, 
and  to  find  each  part  of  the  day,  each 
twilight,  and  each  nightfall  filled 
with  wonders,"  they  will  know  how 
to  live  on  a  farm,  and  how  to  make 
a  living  on  a  farm  will  be  less  of  a 
problem. 


How  to  Make  Ducks  Lay 

A  MASH    that    will    fatten    young  the  nostrils  and  give  the  ducks  an 

ducks  and  make  mature  ducks  opportunity  to  clean  out  their  nos- 

lay    is    recommended    as    follows.  trils  in  the  water. 
This  mash  may  be  fed  thruout  the 

year,  it  is  made  as  follows:  Detect  Cotton  Sold  in  Linen 

Cornmeal   50     lbs.  .  J 

Wheat  shorts   50     lbs.  THE* "  15  a  ot,  of  difterence,  as  we 

Cottonseed  meal   15  lbs.  .  a"  between  linen  and  cot- 
Ground  lime  rock  (fertilizer  ton"    This  difference,  however,  is  not 

lime,  not  caustic)                 2%  lbs.  fs  easil.y  detected  on  the  store  coun- 

Sharp  gravel  or  sand              2     lbs.  terA  af  lt  13  on, the  ironing  board. 

Fine  table  salt                         %  lb.  «"Wle  a»d  Practical  tests 

  recommended  by  the  Department  of 

ip0^aj                                 ^20  lbs  Home  Economics  of  the  University 

of  Wisconsin  will  aid  the  housewife 

On  the  large  duck  farms  they  add  in  buying  her  linens  and  may  save 
about  10  per  cent  cut  green  or  her  much  loss  and  disappointments, 
steamed  alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  grass,  While  quickly  torn  linen  leaves 
rape,  cooked  small  potatoes,  turnips  straight,  smooth,  glossy  threads  of 
or  similar  vegetables.  The  green  unequal  length  along  the  edge  of  the 
,  „  .  ,  cloth,  cotton  shows  curling,  luster- 
stuff  is  not  necessary  when  ducks  ,ess  threads  of  almost  equal  length, 
are  on  a  green  range,  but  it  is  bene-  Cotton  fibers  are  short  and  curly, 
ficial  even  then  that  it  adds  bulk,  and  those  of  linen  are  longer, 
variety  and  greater  palatability.  straighter  and  more  glossy. 

Mix  the  mash  with  water  or  sour  Oil,  ink  or  water  dropped  upon  a 

skimmilk  or  buttermilk  to  a  crumbly  piece  of  linen  will  leave   an  even, 

moist  condition  and  feed  twice  daily  regular  ring  or  spot,  whereas  upon 

what  the  ducks  will  eat  in  twenty  cotton  goods  the  edge  of  the  spot 

minutes.  will  be  irregular. 

Give  a  light  feed  of  whole  corn  at  Linen    feels    cool    and  leathery, 

noon.     Place    water    in    a    wooden  while  cotton  seems  warm  and  fuzzy, 

trough  or  galvanized  iron  vessel  with  Linen  has  a  glossy  and  shiny  ap- 

a  larger  bottom  than  top.    Have  the  pearance,  and   cotton,   unless  it  is 

water  deep  enough  to  reach  above  mercerized,  is  lacking  in  this  luster. 


ltnal,  life* 
like  miuio 
at  last, 
thank  i  to 
Tho$.  A 
Edison. 


a'jtigasBiajj 


and  after  Mail 


VES,  the  New  Edison — Mr.  Edison's  great  new  phonograph 
*  with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand 
J  new  Diamond  Amlicrol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down 

Now.  on  this  olTcr,  you  can  have  the  tlnaat,  the  bast  that  money  enn  buy  at  a  price  verv  muc  h  less  than  that 
at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine  Edition  are  ottered.  Seiie  this  opportunity.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

Rock- Bottom  Of  f  er  Direct Let  1,9  6end  the  New  to 

mlctl  your  home  on  free  trial.  Entertain  your 

family  and  friends  with  your  favorite  records  —  everything  from  lirnnri  Opera  to  the  latest  city  song  hits, 
Cnmic  Vaudeville  and  roaring  Minstrel  Shows— then  if  you  choose  send  the  outfit  hack  to  us  at  our  expense. 
But  if  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  send  us 
only  J1.0D  after  the  free  trial.    Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind 
of  monthly  payments.  Don't  miss  tbi*  wonderfully  liberal  offer.    /    To  p  K  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Di.t 

#4>*    0017  EditoD  Block    .'.    Chicago,  Illinois 
A     Gentlemrn:  —  Please  send  me  your  New 
Edison  Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your 
>  _free  trial  offer  on  the  new  model  Euiaoa 

(jet  our  New  fc-dison  catalog,     i  mir  name  f 

and  address  on  a  post  card  or  letter  (or  joet  this  coupon)  f 
is  enough.    No  obligations  in  asking  for  the  catalog. 
Find  out  about  this  offer  —  whlla  this  otfar  lasts,  f 

r.  K.  BABSON.  Edison  Phonograph  Dtet.  °m"" 

9017  Edison  Block                Chicago,  Illinois 
Canadian  Offlca:  sr.,  Porta 8*  Arm..  wlnnlpae.  Man.  ♦ 
BSBSaHsaSBSBnasWBaSBVas^BsasBsasBasBssssSBSBSSBSBBBXBa  ^  Addrtw  


Catalog  FREE 


Phonograph. 


Master 

Builder. 
Farmer. 
Breeder  of 

Prize 
Winning 
Holstein 
Cattle 


Buy  On  Your  Own  Terms 

I  have  now  made  it  possible  for  any  worthy, 

creditable  man,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  who  wants  a 
high-grade  farm  or  shop  engine,  to  buy  practically  on  his 
own  terms  —  any  size  or  style  WITTE  Engine  —  Saw-Rig 
Complete.  Stationary,  Portable,  or  Horse  Portable— 

NO  MONEY  DOWN- 
menfs  —  Bank  Deposit,  or  Cash 


Take  your  choice  of  payments  —  take  your  choice  of  engines  — 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene.  Then  take  the  engine  you  want,  try  it  90  days- 
prove  its  superiority — learn  how  easy  it  is  todo  your 
work  with  a  WITTE.    I  could  not  make  you  thi: 
offer  if  I  did  not  own  and  operate  the  largest  exclusive 
engine  factory  in  the  world,  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing high-grade  engines  direct  to  users  —  capacity 
12,000  engines  yearly. 

Write  for  latest  WITTE  prices  on  5- Year 
Guarantee,  and  my  new  Free  Book.  "How  to  Judge 
Engines" — mailed  postage  paid.— Ed.  H.  WITTE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
2162  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2152  Empire  Bids..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Boys!  Start  to  Earn  Xmas  Money 

Every  boy  likes  to  have  money  for  Christmas..  The  up-to-date  boy  begins  in  the  fall  to 
earn  money  so  that  he  has  it  when  Christmas  comes.  Our  agents  earn  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  a 
week  selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Business  and  Lone  Scout.  People 
In  every  town  know  our  great  papers  and  they  want  some  one  to  buy  the  papers  from  each 
week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that  they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday. 
You  have  a  paper  to  sell  to  every  man,  w  oman  or  boy.  Easy  Ko  sell  and  build  up  a  route 
of  steady  customers.  You  make  a  cash  profit  on  every  paper  you  sell.  You  can't  lose.  You 
don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  profits  on  every  paper  you  sell,  we  also  give  you 

Valuable  Free  Premiums  and  Free  Appointment  to  the  Lone  Scouts 

Each  active  agent  for  our  papers  is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone 
Scouts  of  America,  who  sends  badge  and  Certificate  of  Membership  and  the  booklet  of  in- 
structions in  this  great  organization.  It  is  easy  to  get  started,  but  each  one  should  hurry, 
for  the  agencies  are  being  grabbed  up  quickly  by  boys.  Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and 
we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you  how  to  get  the  customers  and  how 
to  make  out  your  reports. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  512  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHJCAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I  accept  the  agency  for 
your  4  papers.  Send  me  as 
many  copies  of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the  hist  week. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
my  Certificate  of  Membership 
In  the  Lone  Scouts  and  badge 
and  booklet  of  Instructions 
from  Chief  Totem  FREE. 
Also  tell  me  how  to  get  the 
valuable  premiums. 


Name   

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No 


Town. 


.State  F.  B. 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you  read  in  The  Farm- 
ing Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising 
of  responsible  concerns. 
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Booker  Washingtons  of  Tomorrow 

What  Hampton  Institute  Is  Doing  for  the  Nation's  Negro  Boys 


LIL"  ARTHUR  GREEN  is  a  colored  boy  of  Pied- 
mont. Virginia.  "Right  smart  of  a  pert  young- 
ster," they  call  him  around  his  home.  "That 
chil'  sure  enuf  is  the  onlies'  nigger  blessed  with  lar- 
nin'  in  this  family,"  oft  says  old  "Uncle"  Charlie, 
who  buys  the  clothes  and  food  which  stand  between 
"lil"  Arthur  and  nakedness  and  hunger.  The  boy 
is  keen  for  books  and  learning.  He  is  not  neglect- 
ful of  his  home  chores  nor  does  he  ever  attempt  to 
shirk  work.  However,  it  is  delightful  to  see  the 
joyful  smile  which  radiates  over  his  face  when  he 
is  presented  with  a  story  book.  He  likes  to  read 
about  horses,  cows,  hogs  and  sheep  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  farm  papers  which  occasionally 
stray  into  his  hands.  He  is  imbued  with  a  desire 
for  knowledge  concerning  farm  stock  and  practical 
ways  of  farming. 

What  is  to  become  of  Arthur  Green  and  thou- 
sands of  other  negro  youngsters  of  the  South?  Are 
they  to  drift  along  the  easy  road  of  least  resistance 
and  ultimately  end  up  as  field  hands,  some  of 
whom  will  be  good  workers  and  perhaps  finally 
advance  to  the  status  of  tenants  under  crop-share 
systems  of  land  rental  and  future  crop  mortgage, 
and  some  of  whom  will  develop  into  happy-go-lucky 
toilers  who  never  realize  the  full  value  of  a  dollar 
and  who  spend  their  money  as  soon  as  they  re- 
ceive it,  with  never  a  thought  for  the  rainy-day 
future  and  the  period  when  they  will  be  too  old  to 
drudge  for  their  daily  living? 

One  of  the  greatest  educational  problems'  which 
Dixieland  has  had  to  solve  was  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  the  negro.  It  was  of  paramount 
importance  that  he  should  be  schooled  in  the  three 
R's  and  that  the  more  intelligent  and  industrious 
members  of  his  race 
should  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  learn 
some  trade  or  vocation. 
At  the  offset  the  little 
crossroads  school  for 
colored  children  tem- 
porarily solved  the  rid- 
dle, but  it  was  not  until 
such  industrial  and  vo- 
cational trade  schools 
as  Hampton  and  Tus- 
kegee  Institutes  were 
permanently  put  on  the 
educational  map  that 
the  advocate  of  negro 
advancement  could  use 
anything  except  blue 
glasses  in  estimating 
the  future  opportuni- 
ties for  the  colored 
race. 

It  is  now  up  to  Ar- 
thur Green  and  his 
relatives  whether  Ar- 
thur Green  becomes  a 
field  hand  or  a  skilled 
mechanic,  a  trained 
farmer  or  a  teacher. 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee 
offer  him  the  chance  to 
trade  his  work  for  four 

or  five  years  for  an  up-to-the-minute  education  in 
the  trade  which  he  likes.  Take  for  instance  the 
proposition  as  it  is  handled  at  Hampton.  Arthur 
Green  applies  for  admission  to  the  school  and 
perhaps  he  is  one  of  the  successful  two  hundred 
new  students  who  annually  gain  entrance.  There 
will  be  around  800  candidates  for  admission  each 
year  who  cannot  be  accommodated.  Young  Green 
is  over  the  17-year  age  limit  and  he  is  well 
grounded  in  English  and  arithmetic,  so  he  is  started 
on  his  probationary  or  try-out  year  at  the  institu- 
tion. He  has  to  prove  in  this  first  twelve  months 
that  he  is  mentally,  morally  and  physically  fit  to 
remain  at  Hampton.  He  has  to  furnish  $21  in  cash 
to  pay  his  entrance  fee  and  his  expenses  for  the 
first  month.  Henceforward  he  will  be  allowed  to 
work  for  the  school  in  exchange  for  his  tuition, 
board,  lodging,  clothes  and  other  expenses.  Arthur 
Green  merely  trades  a  few  hours'  labor  each  day 
over  a  period  of  five  years  for  a  livelihood  and  an 
education.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  mighty  good  barter 
for  Green  if  he  has  the  right  stuff  in  him.  If  he 
doesn't  possess  the  real  makings  of  a  Hampton 
student  he  soon  will  be  shaking  the  dust  of  Hamp- 
ton from  his  feet,  as  the  institution  is  conducted 
along  military  lines — absolute  discipline,  respect 
for  superiors,  cleanliness  and  neatness,  right  stand- 
ards of  living  and  an  all-around  healthy  life  being 
insisted  upon  as  the  fundamentals  in  the  training 
of  the  negroes. 

"What  shall  I  be?"  "lil"  Arthur  asks  himself,  "a 
bricklayer,  a  carpenter,  a  tailor,  a  teacher  or  a 
farmer?  I  reckon  I  like  farming  best.  Those  fine 
black  and  white  cows,  those  big,  stub-nosed  hogs 
and  those  horses  big  as  two  of  the  kind  Uncle 
Charlie  uses  sure  enuf  look  good  to  this  darky. 


By  Harold  Dacy 

I'll  learn  all  about  farming  and  then  I'll  go  back 
and  teach  Uncle  Charlie.  There's  more  about  farm- 
ing around  this  scnool  than  he  ever  dreamed  of." 

The  first  year  Green  works  all  day*  on  Shell 
Banks  Farm,  which  is  operated  by  Hampton.  He  is 
paid  from  $15  to  $23  per  month  for  this  work,  ac- 
cording to  its  character.  He  puts  in  two  hours  each 
evening  in  the  classroom  where  his  scientific  agri- 
cultural education  begins.  Generally  about  17  per 
cent  of  Green's  classmates  are  missing  when  the 
initial  roll  call  of  the  second  year  is  made.  How- 
ever, Arthur  fortunately  has  made  good,  and  he 
becomes  a  full-fledged  Hampton  student.  He  wears 
the  military  uniform  of  the  institution;  he  is  eligi- 
ble to  represent  his  school  in  athletic  sports;  he 
joins  one  of  the  literary  and  debating  societies;  he 
is  assigned  a  number  of  colored  families  of  the 
neighborhood  whom  he  may  visit  on  Sundays,  when 
he  will  read  the  Bible  to  these  illiterate  colored 
folks,  and  perhaps  instruct  them  in  the  A,  B,  C's 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Thruout  his 
course,  if  he  is  rightly  disposed,  he  will  continue  this 
first-aid  work  among  his  people.  In  fact,  his  school 
teaches  him  that  he  must  pass  what  he  learns  on 
to  others;  that  he  must  aim  to  start  an  endless 
chain  of  information  which  will  be  disseminated 
among  his  race  thruout  the  South. 

During  the  four  years  that  Arthur  spends  in  ob- 
taining a  thoro  agricultural  training  at  Hampton 
he  always  puts  in  one-half  of  each  day  in  the  class- 
room and  the  other  half  in  the  field,  feedlot,  barn  or 
dairy  stable.    He  learns  why  he  does  a  certain 


At    llnmpton    Inntitute   the    Negro    1!ojh   Trade  a  Few  Hours"  Labor  Kaeh  Day  Over  a  Period  of  Five 

fear*  for  a  Livelihood  and  an  Education 

thing — and  how  to  do  it— during  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  he  does  that  thing  until  he  is 
thoroly  conversant  with  it.  His  year  of  practical 
work  is  split  up  between  the  different  branches  of 
farming,  so  that  he  puts  in  two  months  in  the  horse 
barn,  one  month  in  the  poultry  yard,  six  months  in 
the  dairy,  one  month  in  the  creamery,  six  months 
in  horticultural  work,  four  months  in  farm-crop 
work  and  four  months  in  work  on  the  roads  and 
grounds.  With  the  exception  of  the  time  he  spends 
in  the  poultry  yard  and  creamery,  Arthur  is  paid 
from  six  to  eight  cents  per  hour  for  this  practical 
work  which  he  performs.  Arthur  gains  a  tailor- 
made  education  in  farming  practically  thru  his 
own  efforts  consequent  on  the  facilities  offered  by 
Hampton  Institute,  and  when  he  leaves  the  school 
with  his  sheepskin  hugged  tight  under  his  arm  as 
a  treasure  worth  its  weight  in  radium,  he  carries 
with  him  the  promise  of  the  institution  to  place 
him  in  a  good  position  if  "Uncle  Charlie"  doesn't 
need  him  at  home  to  help  farm  the  rented  acres. 

Last  year  there  were  1,870  students  at  Hampton, 
including  244  boys  who  were  specializing  in  agri- 
culture. The  other  colored  and  Indian  boys  and 
girls  were  enrolled  in  either  the  teacher's,  business 
or  trades  courses,  fourteen  different  trades  being 
taught  in  the  latter  course.  Carpentry  is  the  most 
popular  trade,  with  bricklaying  and  tailoring  close 
on  its  heels.  There  is  one  feature  about  the  Hamp- 
ton graduate  which  makes  him  appear  particularly 
desirable  In  the  eyes  of  his  prospective  employers. 
This  is  that  he  has  received  an  all-around  educa- 
tion, as  each  student,  in  addition  to  being  minutely 
trained  in  all  the  points  of  the  specialty  which  he 
elects,  also  receives  general  training  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  the  other  courses.    That  is  why  as  a 


practical  industrial  school  that  Hampton  always 
gets  over  with  special  honors. 

Will  Arthur  Green  make  good?  Will  he  be  a 
desirable  citizen  in  his  home  community?  Will  he 
use  his  education  to  advantage  in  assisting  the 
other  members  of  his  race  along  the  upward  and 
onward  path  towards  a  high  standard  of  living?  It 
is  a  pretty  good  bet  that  Green  will  be  a  credit  to 
his  Alma  Mater.  The  failures  among  the  colored 
race  who  graduate  from  Hampton  are  very  few. 
In  traveling  thru  the  Southern  States  the  writer 
has  often  heard  the  graduates  of  Hampton  and  Tus- 
kegee referred  to  "as  the  best  class  of  colored  folks 
to  be  found  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 

The  late  Booker  T.  Washington  was  a  graduate 
of  Hampton,  and  nearly  every  alumnus  of  this  in- 
stitution tries  in  some  simple  way  to  emulate  the 
work  which  Washington  accomplished  for  the  edu- 
cational, moral,  physical,  financial  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  dark-hued  race.  Washington  was 
a  champion  of  the  slogan,  "a  home  or  a  farm  for 
each  colored  family,"  and  by  the  extensive  preach- 
ing of  this  doctrine  he  directed  thousands  of  col- 
ored people  towards  ways  of  economy  and  thrift 
which  ultimately  enabled  them  to  save  up  enough 
money  to  satisfy  their  home  or  land  hunger.  Wash- 
ington founded  Tuskegee,  which  really  is  a  second 
Hampton.  He  organized  the  Tuskegee  Farmers' 
Conference.  He  elevated  the  colored  population 
of  the  Alabama  black  belt  from  the  one-room  ?abin 
way  of  living  on  rented  land  to  a  position  where 
these  farmers  today  own  and  operate  small  farms 
and  raise  all  the  feed  for  their  livestock  as  well  as 
their  own  food  supplies. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of  successes 
gained  by  Hampton 
graduates.  Arthur 
Green's  chances  for 
prosperity  and  reputa- 
tion are  excellent.  He 
may  become  prominent 
in  agricultural  demon- 
stration work  among 
the  colored  farmers  of 
his  vicinity,  as  did  John 
Pierce,  a  graduate  of 
Hampton  in  1892,  who 
today  is  a  member  of 
the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agricul- 
ture, having  charge  of 
the  negro  farm  demon- 
stration work  in  Virgin- 
ia and  the  Carolinas. 
Or  he  may  elect  to  di- 
rect an  agricultural 
school  as  does  R.  W. 
Brown,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Calhoun  School 
for  Colored  Pupils. 

Arthur    Green  may 
also  get  a  place  as  as- 
sistant    herdsman  or 
foreman  on  some  dairy 
or  livestock  farm.  He 
may    rent    land  and 
work  it  himself.  His 
opportunity  in  farming  thruout  the  Southern  States 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  any  agricultural  grad- 
uate in  the  Middle  West  or  North.    Green  has  been 
trained  so  as  to  develop  all  the  good  points  in  his 
character.    He  is  courteous,  polite,  respectful,  ap- 
preciative of  his  position  in  life  and  equipped  with 
a  training  in  a  technical  line  of  work  which  offers 
him  a  splendid  opportunity  to  attain  success  and 
to  be  a  credit  to  his  race. 

To  illustrate  that  Green  has  been  educated  on 
a  real  farm  it  will  be  advisable  to  briefly  mention 
the  seventy-five-acre  dairy  farm  and  the  Shell 
Banks  Farm  of  587  acres,  which  are  operated  by 
Hampton  Institute.  A  squad  of  thirty-five  stu- 
dents is  maintained  as  a  working  force  at  Shell 
Banks  all  the  time,  each  boy  serving  four  months 
on  this  farm  at  some  period  during  his  course. 
Seventy-five  acres  of  field  corn  and  a  similar 
amount  of  ensilage  corn  are  raised  each  year,  the 
average  yield  being  fifty-five  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
and  eight  to  ten  tons  of  ensilage  per  acre.  Forty 
acres  of  wheat  average  about  thirty-five  bushels 
per  acre,  while  annually  thirty-five  acres  of  soy 
beans  are  made  into  hay  and  ensilage.  Each  season 
sixty-five  acres  of  rye  and  vetch  are  raised  and  fed 
as  a  soiling  crop. 

Eighty  home-bred  Holsteins  were  yielding  220 
gallons  of  milk  daily  when  the  writer  visited  the 
Shell  Banks  Farm.  This  milk  was  sold  to  the  Na- 
tional Solaiers'  Home  at  a  contract  price  of  twent}- 
four  cents  per  gallon.    The  Q?j£ 


herd  produces  from  5,500  to  6,000  pounds 
per  year  mi  re-bred  Berkshire  and 
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Some  Farm  Problems  and  Solutions 

Tilings  of  Interest  to  the  Owner  Operator,  the  Landlord  and  the  Tenant 


Renting  Truck  Farms 

A FARM  management  survey  of  246  tenant 
(arma  in  the  truck  region  of  southwestern 
New  Jersey  brings  out  significant  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  relation  between  systems  of  renting, 
types  of  farming  and  the  returns  realized  by  land- 
lords and  tenants.  It  was  found  that  during  the 
period  of  the  survey  (1913)  half-share  renting  was 
both  more  popular  and  more  profitable  than  cash 
renting;  that  late  truck  farming  was  safer  finan- 
cially than  early  truck  farming,  and  that  the  highest 
average  income,  for  both  landlord  and  tenant,  was 
derived  from  a  few  of  the  larger  farms  upon  which 
dairying  was  an  important  enterprise,  and  for 
which  the  tenant  paid  as  rent  half  the  returns  from 
the  dairy  as  well  as  half  the  crops. 

Of  112  early  truck  farms,  forty-three  made  no 
labor  income  and  twenty-two  even  failed  to  make 
a  family  income,  while  of  121  late  truck  farms,  but 
twenty-eight  made  no  labor  income  and  nine  no 
family  income.  On  the  other  hand,  seven  of  the 
early  truck  farmers  cleared  labor  incomes  of  over 
$1,500,  as  against  six  of  the  late  truck  farmers. 
The  average  family  income  of  the  246  tenants  was 
$633,  and  the  average  labor  income  $332  (found  by 
deducting  from  the  family  income  the  value  of 
unpaid  family  labor  and  interest  on  working  capi- 
tal). 

The  186  tenants  who  rented  on  the  crop  half- 
share  system  made  an  average  labor  income  of 
$323.  Twelve  farms,  larger  than  the  average, 
rented  for  a  half  share  of  both  crops  and  returns 
from  the  dairy,  made  an  average  labor  income  for 
the  tenant  of  $715.  The  thirty-five  tenants  who 
rented  for  cash  made  an  average  labor  income  of 
$206. 

The  returns  received  by  the  landlords  showed 
the  same  trends.  Fifteen  owners  of  early  truck 
farms  failed  to  make  anything  on  the  investment, 
while  thirteen  made  over  15  per  cent  and  thirty- 
one  over  10  per  cent.  But  four  owners  of  late  truck 
farms  lost  money,  while  only  one  made  over  15 
per  cent,  and  but  thirteen  over  10  per  cent.  The 
average  interest  on  real  estate  investment  for  the 
246  farms  was  6.6  per  cent.  For  farms  rented  for  a 
half  share  of  the  crops,  the  landlords'  interest  aver- 
aged 6.8  per  cent;  for  farms  let  for  a  half  share 
of  both  crops  and  returns  from  the  dairy,  7.7  per 
cent,  and  for  farms  let  for  cash,  3.7  per  cent. 

These  figures  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  crop  yields  and  prices  for  the 
period  of  the  survey  (1913)  were  below  normal. 

The  crop  half-share  system,  in  vogue  on  186 
farms,  provides  that  the  tenant  furnish  labor, 
teams,  stock  and  tools,  and  give  as  rent  half  the 
grain  and  half  the  returns  from  truck  and  other 
crops  sold,  but  none  of  the  receipts  from  livestock. 
Other  share  systems  are  variations  of  this  plan. 

Under  all  share  systems  the  landlord  furnishes 
certain  things,  particularly  fertilizers.  The  ques- 
tion of  purchased  fertility  is  of  greater  importance 
on  early  truck  farms  than  on  late  truck  farms.  On 
all  the  186  crop  half-share  farms  commeicial  fer- 
tilizers were  purchased. 
The  landlord  paid  for 
all  commercial  fertil- 
izer on  seventy-five  of 
the  ninety  early  truck 
farms  and  more  than 
half  the  cost  on  the  re- 
maining fifteen,  while 
on  the  late  truck  farms 
the  landlord  bought  all 
the  commercial  fertil- 
izer on  but  one  farm, 
more  than  half  on  but 
twenty,  and  but  half  on 
the  remaining  seventy- 
six.  On  all  farms 
rented  for  half  the 
crops  where  stable  ma- 
nure was  bought,  the 
landlord  paid  the  en- 
tire cost.  Manure  was 
bought  on  eighty-seven 
of  the  ninety  early  truck 
farms  at  an  average 
cost  of  $385  per  farm, 
while  of  the  ninety-six 
late  truck  farms,  but 
twenty-one  bought  ma- 
nure, at  an  average  ex- 
pense of  $135  per  farm. 
Landlords  of  early  truck 
farms  bought  roughage 
for  forty-one  of  their 
tenants,  at  an  average 
cost  of  $75  per  farm. 

It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  even  in  a  bad 
year  the  crop  share 
method  of  renting  was 
better    than    the  cash 


rent  method  for  both  owner  and  renter.  The  ex- 
perience of  many  landlords  extending  over  a  series 
of  years  bears  out  this  conclusion.  If  the  year  is 
unusually  good,  they  share  in  the  profits;  if  it  is 
unusually  bad,  they  share  alike  in  the  losses — 
they  do  not  all  fall  on  the  renter.  Because  the  in- 
come of  both  depends  upon  the  careful  and  proper 
operation  of  the  farm,  the  owner  will  give  more 
attention  to  it  than  if  he  were  renting  it  for  cash. 

One  Phase  of  Farm  Loan  Act 

THE  question  has  been  frequently  asked,  "How 
can  a  renter  who  has  not  saved  50  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  price  of  land  make  use  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  to  get  land  of  his 
own  ?" 

This  question  has  been  answered  by  P.  W.  Goebel 
of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  president  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  before  the  hearing  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  Mr. 
Goebel's  verbatim  statement  covering  this  matter 
follows: 

"I  heard  several  gentlemen  say  this  morning, 
'But  how  are  you  going  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  tenant  farmer  that  has  not  got  the  50  per  cent 
saved  up  to  buy  his  land?'  Why,  if  the  tenant  is 
the  right  kind  of  man  there  will  be  no  trouble 
whatever.  And  here  the  personal  equation  comes 
in.  The  Government  must  require  absolutely  the 
same  maximum  requirements  from  everybody  who 
does  business  with  these  banks,  and  the  local 
banker  will  take  into  consideration  the  personal 
equation  of  a  man  wanting  to  buy  the  land;  and,  as 
a  banker,  I  would  not  hesilate  to  say  that  I  would 
loan  freely  on  second  mortgages.  I  would  not  in  a 
commercial  bank;  but  in  a  trust  company  or  in- 
vestment bank  I  would  lend  freely  on  second  mort- 
gages so  long  as  I  could  see  that  the  interest  and 
the  amortized  payment  on  the  first  mortgage  and 
the  interest  on  the  second  mortgage  and  taxes  and 
upkeep  of  the  land  would  still  be  less  than  the  rent- 
al value  of  the  land. 

"We  will  say  a  young  man  who  has  worked  for 
a  farmer  for  a  number  of  years,  or  a  man  of  mid- 
dle age  whom  I  have  known  for  years  who  has 
rented  a  place,  comes  to  me  and  he  says,  'I  have 
$1,000,  and  I  have  two  span  of  horses  and  some 
cows  and  some  sows — enough  reasonably  to  stock 
80  acres  of  land.  I  have  got  to  pay  $50  an  acre  for 
the  land.  I  can  get  a  loan  thru  the  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  of  Staunton  township  for  $2,000. 
Will  you  loan  me  the  other  $1,000?' 

"Now  it  is  a  very  easy  proposition  to  figure  it 
out.  I  will  figure  that  on  the  first  mortgage  of 
$2,000  he  will  pay  $120  interest  at  6  per  cent.  I 
am  figuring  now  on  the  maximum.  He  will  pay 
$20  on  the  amortization  fund.  Now,  I  loan  him  the 
$1,000  at  7  per  cent,  if  you  please.  He  will  pay  me 
$70,  and  I  will  figure  that  his  taxes  cost  him  $50, 
which  makes  a  total  of  $260. 

"Now,  that  80  acres  of  land  if  he  rented  it  would 
cost  him  anywhere  from  $325  to  $400  a  year  rental. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  he  will  take  more  inter- 
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est  in  that  piece  of  land  as  an  owner  than  as  a 
renter.  He  will  take  better  care  of  it  and  improve 
it.  It  will  be  improved  rather  than  deteriorated. 
It  does  not  take  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
see  that  this  man  with  the  $1,000  I  loaned  him  can 
pay  on  an  average  of  $100  a  year  on  the  principal. 
In  other  words,  he  can  retire  the  $1,000  I  am  loan- 
ing him  in  10  years.  Then,  he  will  simply  have 
a  proposition  that  with  any  intelligent  work  at  all 
he  will  absolutely  make  a  living,  and  the  small 
sum  he  pays  yearly  to  retire  his  loan  finally  will 
hardly  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  fact,  it  is 
my  opinion,  and  what  I  am  saying  to  you,  gentle- 
men, is  simply  based  on  years  and  years  of  obser- 
vation of  the  farmer  and  continuous  financial  and 
other  business  I.  have  had  with  him,  with  any  intel- 
ligent work  he  will  have  something  that  will  make 
him  an  absolutely  sure  living  for  a  good  sized 
family. 

"The  result  of  these  long-time  loans  will  also 
be  that  more  of  the  income  from  the  farm  can  be 
placed  into  equipment  for  the  farm;  equipment 
not  only  to  bring  larger  returns  in  dollars  to  the 
farmer,  but  which  will  make  the  family  feel  like 
they  want  to  stay  there.  To  my  notion  the  greatest 
lure  of  the  city  is  the  fact  that  these  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  come  into  the  city  to  visit  friends 
perhaps  who  have  modern  equipment  in  their 
houses.  It  appeals  to  them  more  strongly  than 
anything  else,  and  makes  them  more  dissatisfied 
with  farm  life  than  anything  els*.  Now,  with  the 
bugaboo  that  the  mortgage  is  going  to  come  due  in 
two  or  three  years,  'I  don't  know  how  I  am  going 
to  be  able  to  renew  it,  or  I  don't  know  what  I  have 
to  pay;  there  may  be  stagnation  in  land  values' — 
with  that  bugaboo  removed,  why,  any  one  who  has 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer  at  heart  can  readily  ad- 
vise him,  'Now,  put  some  money  into  your  house 
and  make  it  modern  so  you  can  make  your  family 
feel  that  they  have  the  same  chances  for  comfort 
and  pleasure  as  the  average  laborer  has  in  the 
city.'  " 

Why  Farmers  Make  Money 

IT  IS  often  asked  why  one  farmer  is  more  suc- 
cessful than  another  when  both  seem  to  have 
equal  opportunity  for  success.  A  study  of  the 
Johnson  County,  Missouri,  management  survey  re- 
gion with  this  point  in  mind  has  indicated  that  the 
reasons  for  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  success 
attained  by  the  different  farmers  lie  in  the  follow- 
ing points: 

The  first  is  a  good  sized  business.  A  man  must 
have  enough  land  so  that  he  can  use  his  time,  and 
the  time  of  his  work  stock  and  tools,  with  the 
greatest  efficiency.  This  means  not  less  than  120 
acres  and  not  more  than  500  acres  for  general  Mis- 
souri conditions,  the  preferable  size  being  between 
200  and  400  acres. 

The  proper  amount  and  distribution  of  capital. 
The  investment  should  not  vary  widely  from  the 
average  of  the  region — either  in  investment  per 
acre  or  in  the  distribution  of  investment. 

A  farming  system 
which  furnishes  a  max- 
imum amount  of  labor 
from  which  returns  are 
realized  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  which 
includes  a  minimum  of 
labor  from  which  no 
return  is  realized.  Each 
workman  on  a  farm 
should  have  provided 
for  him  not  less  than 
160  days  of  productive 
labor,  and  each  horse 
should  have  not  less 
than  50  days.  Many 
farms  run  much  below 
these  figures. 

The  second  essential 
is  a  business  of  high 
quality.  The  first  point 
in  this  connection  is 
crop  yields.  Yields 
should  run  from  aver- 
age to  about  one-fifth 
above  the  average  for 
the  region.  The  man 
who  falls  below  the  av- 
erage in  yields  has  an 
uphill  job. 

Not  only  must  crop 
yields  be  good,  but  on 
farms  where  some 
feeding  is  done  the 
feeding  operations  must 
be  efficient.  All  classes 
of  livestock  should  re- 
turn at  least  $140  for 
every  $100  worth  of 
Continued  on  Page  1036 
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Building  Better  Than  Before 

The  Location,  the  Arrangement  and  the  Construction  Are  Important 


Treated  Wooden  Silos 

EXPERIENCE  with  silos  built  of  untreated 
wood  has  shown  that  they  are  subject  to  more 
or  less  decay.  Even  such  durable  material 
as  heart  cypress  or  redwood  is  not  immune.  De- 
terioration usually  occurs  near  the  foundation  of 
the  silos  where  certain  conditions  of  moisture  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  the  fungus  of  decay 
exist.  Decay  may  also  attack  sappy  wood  in  any 
portion  of  the  structure. 

In  1913  about  100,000,000  board  feet  of  high- 
grade  lumber  were  used  in  silo  construction,  and 
the  consumption  of  lumber  for  this  purpose  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  importance  of  some  kind 
of  preservative  treatment  to  prevent  decay  in 
wooden  silos,  therefore,  has  become  generally 
recognized.  Several  manufacturers  of  wood-stave 
silos  are  now  making  use  of  preservatives  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  purchase  the  silo  material  already 
treated. 

Of  the  various  preservatives  in  general  use,  a 
good  grade  of  coal-tar  creosote  is  very  satisfac- 
tory for  preserving  timber.  Almost  any  thoro 
method  of  treatment  with  this  preservative  ought  to 
add  to  the  life  of  the  silo.  Superficial  methods, 
however,  such  as  applying  with  a  brush,  dipping  in 
the  preservative,  or  spraying,  are  not  sufficient. 
By  far  the  best  method  is  to  have  the  staves  treated 
with  the  preservative  in  a  closed  retort  under  pres- 
sure, and  when  so  treated  they  should  last  indefi- 
nitely and  should  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Those  who  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
treated  silos  should  investigate  carefully  the  meth- 
ods used,  and  if  greatest  permanence  is  desired, 
should  choose  only  material  that  has  received  a 
thoro  pressure  treatment.  Silos  built  of  such  ma- 
terial have  the  additional  advantage  of  reduction  in 
the  swelling  and  shrinking  of  the  staves,  and,  hence, 
they  can  be  kept  tight  more  easily.  Another  advan- 
tage of  silos  built  of  well-treated  wood  is  that  they 
need  not  be  painted. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  a  preservative  treat- 
ment upon  the  durability  of  wood  used  in  silos,  and 
to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  effect  of  the 
treated  wood  upon  the 
surrounding  silage,  the 
Federal  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  began 
experiments  in  1910  in 
cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. About  five  years 
after  the  experiments 
were  begun  the  treated 
wood  had  not  com- 
menced to  decay.  In- 
formation in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  treated 
wood  upon  the  sur- 
rounding silage  was  ob- 
tained by  an  indepen- 
dent test  after  the  first 
season,  wood  treated 
with  creosote  having 
been  buried  in  the  si- 
lage during  the  process 
of  filling.  This  con- 
taminated the  silage 
sufficiently   to   give  a 


strong  odor,  but  the  quantity  of  creosote  in  the 
feed  could  not  be  determined  by  analysis.  This 
silage  when  fed  to  cows  was  not  relished,  and  two 
of  the  animals  were  affected  slightly  by  it.  This 
was  a  very  severe  test,  however,  for  the  wood 
was  given  a  heavier  treatment  than  is  now  con- 
sidered necessary.  Moreover,  had  the  contaminated 
portion  been  thoroly  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the 
silage,  it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  the  effect 
would  have  been  noticeable.  This  conclusion  is 
borne  out  by  the  results  obtained  in  practice.  Dur- 
ing the  several  years  in  which  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  treat  wood  for  silos,  the  Dairy  Division  has 
not  heard  of  a  single  case  in  which  the  health  of 
the  animals  has  been  impaired  by  feeding  such 
silage. 

Locating  the  Windmill 

THE  location  of  well  and  windmill  should  be 
given  more  consideration  by  the  farmer. 
They  have  been  set  down  amid  a  collection 
of  stables  and  pens,  with  little  regard  for  pictur- 
esqueness  of  surroundings  or  practicability  of  loca- 
tion. Often,  too,  but  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  construction. 

Almost  every  well-equipped  farm  or  ranch  has 
one  or  more  windmills  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  water.  The  proper  location  of 
these  mills  is  somewhere  between  the  stables  and 
the  house.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that 
there  be  no  danger  of  the  tower  striking  the  living 
quarters,  should  it  be  blown  over  by  the  wind. 

Neither  man  nor  animal  should  be  allowed  to 
obtain  water  at  the  foot  of  the  windmill,  for  if  this 
is  permitted  the  usual  objectionable  mudhole  will 
result.  Provision  should  be  made  to  run  supply 
pipes  to  points  where  the  water  will  be  needed  the 
most,  such  as  the  kitchen,  the  stables,  the  garden, 
and  the  lawn. 

The  windmill  tower  should  be  painted  a  color  to 
harmonize     with    the    surroundings.  Bluegrass 
should  be  planted  at  its  base,  while  trumpet  vines 
and  other  creepers  should  oruame..t  the  uprights. 
On  some  farms  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  gasoline- 


driven  pump,  as  wind  power  would  prove  insuf- 
ficient. Some  mills  give  good  results  in  shallow 
wells;  others  work  favorably  in  deep  wells 
where  the  water  must  be  raised  to  a  considerable 
height.  Some  require  constant  care,  while  others 
will  run  for  years  without  adjustment;  some  cost 
an  exorbitant  price,  while  others  are  reasonably 
inexpensive.  All  of  these  points  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  be  carefully  investigated  by 
the  farmer  who  intends  to  install  a  new  windmill. 
No  single  mill  has  all  the  good  points  in  its  favor. 

Location  of  Barn 

IT  IS  well  to  locate  the  dairy  barn  so  as  to  have 
the  yards  on  the  south  and  southeast  side.  This 
is  quite  important  in  a  coif,  climate,  and  should, 
perhaps,  be  considered  of  greater  importance  than 
running  the  barn  north  and  south  in  order  to  get 
direct  sunlight.  An  L-shaped  barn  will  permit  of 
both.  It  is  best  to  have  the  main  part  of  the  barn 
running  north  and  south  and  then  a  shed  extending 
toward  the  east  from  the  north  end  of  the  main 
barn.  This  will  give  a  south  and  southeast  yard  in 
which  the  cows  and  young  stock  may  stay  during 
the  day.  It  would  have  to  be  a  very  cold  and 
stormy  day  when  cows  could  not  be  reasonably 
comfortable  in  a  well-protected  and  sheltered  south- 
east yard. 

Whitewash  Which  Sticks 

WHITEWASH  is  so  commonly  used  around  the 
farm  that  it  is  advisable  to  know  just  how 
to  make  it  properly.  The  following  recipe 
for  a  cement  whitewash  is  made  use  of  by  owners 
of  cold-storage  warehouses  who  desire  a  snowy 
whitewash  that  dries  quickly,  adheres  strongly  to 
cement,  brick  or  wood,  and  does  not  rub  off  on  the 
clothes: 

Slake  one-half  bushel  of  lime  with  boiling  water, 
adding  the  water  slowly  and  stirring  constantly 
until  a  thin  paste  results.  A  five-foot  piece  of  %- 
inch  iron  pipe  makes  a  good  rod  for  stirring.  The 
lime  will  be  lumpy  if  the.  water  is  added  freely  and 

the  mass  is  not  properly 
stirred.  Add  one-half 
peck  of  salt  to  the  lime 
paste;  stir  thoroly;  add 
water  to  bring  the 
whitewash  to  the  prop- 
er consistency.  Throw 
a  good  handful  of  Port- 
land cement  in  each 
pail  of  whitewash,  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  ultra- 
marine blue.  Add  the 
cement  and  the  blue 
powder  just  before  the 
wash  is  to  be  used  and 
stir  in  well,  otherwise 
the  whitewash  will  be 
streaked.  The  cement 
makes  the  whitewash 
adhere  strongly  to  any 
surface,  and  the  blue- 
ing counteracts  the 
grayish  color  of  the 
cement  and  results  in  a 
white  appearance.  This 
is  far  superior  to  the 
Continued  on  Page  1037 
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A  Fault  With  Monthlies 

MONTHLY  farm  papers  do  not  reach 
their  readers  often  enough  to  be  of  as 
much  value  and  assistance  to  them  as  are 
weeklies.  They  come  but  12  times  a  year,  while 
the  weekly  comes  52  times  a  year.  They  treat 
the  problems  of  their  readers  necessarily  in 
broad  and  general  terms  because  of  this  fact 
that  they  have  only  twelve  chances  in  a  year  to 
discuss  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weekly 
treats  problems  in  specific  terms  at  times  that 
they  are  live  and  definitely  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  because  they  are  printed  often  enough 
to  reach  the  reader  when  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
wrestling  with  these  problems. 

The  difference  between  a  monthly  and  a 
weekly  farm  paper  is  a  good  deal  like  the  differ- 
ence between  eating  once  a  day  and  three  times 
a  day.  The  working  man  cannot  eat  and  digest 
enough  food  from  one  meal  a  day  to  last  him 
until  the  next ;  his  system  becomes  impoverished 
for  nourishment  before  the  next  meal  time  ar- 
rives. While  if  he  eats  three  meals  a  day  he 
gets  his  nourishment  at  intervals  as  his  system 
needs  it,  and  in  quantities  in  which  it  can  be 
properly  digested  and  assimilated. 

So  it  is  with  farm  papers.  One  issue  of  a 
weekly  comes  to  him  before  all  the  benefit  of 
the  previous  one  has  been  exhausted  and  he 
feels  a  serious  need  for  the  assistance  of  the 
new  one,  while  the  new  issue  of  the  monthly 
does  not  come  until  long  after  the  benefit  from 
the  previous  one  has  been  exhausted.  And, 
under  the  provisions  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"Blue  Tag  Law"  by  which  the  monthly  is 
shipped  by  freight  instead  of  fast  and  direct 
mail,  it  is  probably  seriously  delayed  in  reach- 
ing him,  so  that  the  problem  in  which  he  needed 
assistance  is  a  thing  of  the  past  before  it  has 
reached  him. 

Rates  of  Land  Rental 

ONE  of  our  Indiana  readers  asks  us  what  well 
improved  farm  lands  should  rent  for.  A  big 
and  a  broad  question  which  can  be  answered 
only  in  a  general  way  where  a  specific  question 
or  problem  is  not  put  up  to  us.  A  problem  which 
can  be  answered  definitely  in  dollars  and  cents 
only  where  such  a  specific  problem  is  presented. 

There  are  two  basic  methods  of  renting  farm 
land.  One  is  the  cash  rental,  and  the  other  is 
the  produce  share  rental.  Each  is  subject  to  a 
wide  range  of  terms  and  rates  according  to  the 
degree  of  actual  cooperation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  the  operation  of  the  land,  the  section  of 
country  in  which  the  farm  is  located,  the  improve- 
ments which  it  has,  the  market  value  and  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  farm,  the  type  of  farming  which 
is  to  be  carried  on. 

We  anticipate  this  reader  has  cash  rental  in 
mind  as  he  asks  what  "price"  a  farm  should  rent 
for.  How  many  dollars  per  acre  cash  rental  should 
be  paid  will  depend  on  all  the  things  mentioned 
in  the  above  paragraph.  We  know  of  general 
farms  located  in  the  corn  belt  States  which  rent 
for  all  the  way  from  $3  to  $10  an  acre  straight 


cash  rent,  where  the  landlord  furnishes  nothing 
but  the  farm  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  tho  man- 
agement of  it.  We  have  heard  of  grain  farms  in  the 
delta  section  of  British  Columbia  which  rent  for 
$35  an  acre  cash  rent  per  year.  Vegetable  and 
fruit  farms  rent  for  even  greater  prices;  we  know 
of  market  garden  farms  in  Florida  which  rent  for 
$100  an  acre  where  the  owner  furnishes  nothing 
but  the  farm.  In  general,  straight  cash  rent  is 
charged  on  a  basis  of  approximately  5  per  cent 
gross  interest  on  the  market  value  of  the  farm  in 
question;  in  some  cases  the  rate  is  higher,  while 
in  others  it  is  lower. 

Do  Not  Forget  It 

DO  NOT  forget  that  from  December  4  to  De- 
cember 9  there  will  be  held  in  Chicago  the 
Fourth  Annual  Conference  on  Markets  and 
Farm  Credits.  In  the  past  years  this  conference 
has  wielded  a  great  influence  in  the  advancement  of 
the  business  of  farming.  It  has  crystallized  the 
opinions  and  the  wishes  of  American  farmers  into 
great  movements  which  have  resulted  in  better 
things  for  themselves  and  for  the  nation  at  large. 

Its  usefulness  and  influence  has  grown  each  year 
until  it  has  come  to  overshadow  all  other  gather- 
ings of  farmers.  And  even  yet  it  has  not  reached 
the  zenith  of  influence  and  accomplishment  which 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  reach.  To  do  so  it  must  have 
the  support  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  wide-awake 
and  thoughtful  men  of  the  country  who  are  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  business  of  farming.  Every 
indication  points  to  the  fact  that  it  will  have  this 
this  year  as  it  has  never  had  it  in  the  past.  Large 
official  delegations  from  the  leading  associations 
of  farmers  which  are  organized  on  an  economic 
rather  than  a  fraternal  basis,  are  planning  to  at- 
tend by  the  special  carload  and  the  special  train- 
load,  these  associations  having  a  total  membership 
of  over  two  million  actual  and  active  farmers. 

The  great  basic  economic  and  legislative  prob- 
lems which  vitally  affect  the  members  of  these 
associations,  as  well  as  all  farmers,  are  to  be 
thrashed  over  thoroly  and  definite  plans  worked 
out  for  their  solution.  You  also  had  better  attend 
this  conference  and  take  a  hand  in  the  formation 
of  plans  for  the  solution  of  these  problems  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  you.  Do  not  fail  to 
read  the  December  2  issue  of  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness wherein  an  outline  of  the  program  of  this 
conference  is  to  be  given  in  a  final  appeal  to  our 
readers  to  attend. 

Why  Be  Thankful? 

IF  WE  take  it  from  the  proper  angle,  there  is 
perfect  propriety  in  being  thankful  that  we  are 
not  as  other  people  are.  One  of  the  best  anti- 
dotes in  the  world  for  a  bad  case  of  the  blues  is  to 
look  around,  with  our  mind's  eye,  upon  our  fellow 
men  and  notice  how  many  there  are  who  in  one  or 
more  respects  are  less  fortunate  than  are  we  our- 
selves. If  we  compare  these  misfortunes  of  others 
with  our  own  circumstances  we  will  find  an  abun- 
dance of  reason  for  being  mighty  thankful,  legiti- 
mately thankful  in  fact  that  we  are  not  as  other 
people  are. 

Being  thankful  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  the 
soul.  Thankfulness  is  a  tonic  which  stimulates  us 
to  better  effort  and  greater  achievement.  Disgrun- 
tledness  is  a  poison  which,  if  sufficiently  present  in 
our  system,  will  kill  what  little  energy  or  ambi- 
tion we  may  possess.  The  thankful  man  is  the  one 
who  succeeds,  the  disgruntled  man  is  the  one  who 
fails  and  then  curses  his  fellow  men  instead  of 
himself  for  his  failure. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  has  reason  to  be 
thankful — if  for  nothing  else,  then  because  they  are 
alive.  We  know  a  man  who  for  years  was  afflicted 
with  severe  attacks  of  melancholia  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  more  reason  than  has  the  average 
person  for  being  thankful  for  the  things  in  his  life. 
A  raging  fever  came  upon  him  in  a  foreign  land 
and  for  weeks  he  fought  for  life,  and  even  tho  the 
doctors  and  nurses  gave  him  up  as  hopeless  he 
finally  pulled  thru;  but  he  was  so  shattered  that  for 
years  life  was  precarious  from  day  to  day.  His  mel- 
ancholia was  entirely  gone;  he  was  cheerful,  happy 
and  thankful  in  spite  of  greater  disappointments 
and  hardships  than  he  ever  knew  before;  he  was 
so  glad  to  merely  be  alive  with  the  opportunity  of 
doing  even  little  things,  to  have  even  a  very  minor 
part  in  the  work  of  the  world,  that  he  had  no  time 
to  be  blue  and  discouraged,  no  reason  for  being  dis- 
gruntled. 

If  we  have  no  great  things  to  be  thankful  for, 
then  we  should  be  thankful  we  have  no  great  things 
to  be  sorry  for. 

Wishin' 

WISHING  and  hoping  are  as  much  the  spirit 
of  the  season  as  is  thanksgiving.  While  the 
farmer  and  the  business  man  are  filled  with 
thanksgiving  for  the  successes  which  have  come 
to  them  during  the  past  year  they  are  at  the  same 
time  hoping  and  wishing  that  during  the  year  which 
lies  before  them  even  greater  success  will  be  theirs. 
To  wish  is  but  human,  whether  we  do  our  wish- 


ing over  the  wishbone  of  the  Thanksgiving  turkey, 
as  are  the  youngsters  on  our  cover  page  this  week, 
or  whether  we  do  it  in  the  seclusion  of  the  wake- 
ful moments  before  dropping  off  to  sleep  in  the 
evening,  or  before  rising  in  the  morning  to  under- 
take a  new  day's  work.  The  wish  prompts  us  to 
plan  for  its  accomplishment.  If  the  plan  is  well 
laid  and  properly  executed,  the  wish  will  be  ful- 
filled. If  there  is  serious  error  in  the  planning 
or  in  the  execution,  then  the  accomplishment  will 
fail  and  more  or  less  disappointment  will  follow. 
But  without  the  wish  there  would  be  nothing  under- 
taken. 

Wishing  is  the  foundation  and  the  mainspring  of 
the  advancement  of  the  world.  If  people  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  the 
most  primitive  animal  existence  the  human  race 
would  be  but  little  if  any  better  than  the  animals 
of  the  forests  and  the  plains.  In  general,  we  strive 
only  for  the  things  for  which  we  wish.  As  our 
accomplishments  are  limited  by  our  striving,  so 
are  they  in  the  first  place  limited  by  our  wishing. 

The  more  wishing  we  do,  the  more  we  will  ac- 
complish in  the  end.  So  not  only  should  we  train 
ourselves  to  do  things,  but  we  should  also  train 
ourselves  to  wish  for  things.  The  training  of  chil- 
dren should  begin  with  their  wishing.  Teach 
them  to  wish  for  worthy  and  noble  things  and  they 
will  accomplish  them  to  greater  or  lesser  degrees, 
but  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  if  they  had  not 
been  taught  to  wish  for  them.  If  they  are  per- 
mitted, to  center  their  wishes  on  trivial  and  value- 
less things,  these  will  be  the  limit  of  their  accom- 
plishment. 

A  Selling  Problem 

VERY  recently  a  Michigan  reader  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business  wrote  in  asking  us  to  give  him 
the  name  and  address  of  some  Chicago  retail 
dealers  who  would  buy  rabbits  direct  from  the 
hunter  this  winter,  as  he  wished  to  sell  direct  to  the 
local  dealers  rather  than  to  commission  houses  or 
Jobbers.  Rather  than  to  copy  indiscriminately  from 
the  city  directory  the  names  of  a  few  retail  mer- 
chants in  various  parts  of  the  city  we  interviewed 
some  retail  dealers  known  to  us  personally.  The 
result  was  that  we  could  not  give  this  reader  the 
information  which  he  wanted.  And  here  is  the 
reason : 

These  merchants  explained  that  rabbits  as  shipped 
by  the  average  hunter  varied  in  size  and  quality. 
Some  were  large  and  mature  animals,  while  others 
were  small  and  immature  ones,  and  still  others 
were  intermediate.  Some  were  caught  in  traps, 
and  so  were  not  mutilated  at  all  in  the  killing; 
among  those  which  were  shot,  some  were  hit  only 
in  the  head  and  the  meat  not  damaged  or  mutilated, 
while  others  were  hit  in  the  body  and  the  meat  por- 
tions were  more  or  less  badly  mutilated.  Conse- 
quently when  a  shipment  arrived  from  the  hunter 
it  was  an  indiscriminate  lot  of  varying  quality  in 
size  and  condition.  They  say  that  when  they  buy 
rabbits,  as  with  anything  else,  they  want  to  get  a 
uniform  quality  regardless  of  what  the  grade  of 
product  may  be;  and  they  claim  they  can  get  this 
only  from  a  large  dealer  who  accumulates  many 
shipments  and  sorts  them  into  the  various  grades, 
but  of  uniform  character  within  each  grade.  For 
this  reason  they  said  they  preferred  to  buy  only 
from  large  jobbers  or  commission  merchants,  rather 
than  direct  from  the  hunter. 

This  instance  of  the  reader  and  his  rabbit  prob- 
lem is  used  primarily  to  illustrate  a  basic  princi- 
ple of  selling  anything  to  get  the  best  price  for  it. 
The  local  dealer,  who  is  a  necessity  in  our  highly 
complex  life,  finds  that  he  can  make  more  money 
and  better  serve  his  customers  by  buying  products 
of  uniform  quality — regardless  of  what  grade  it 
may  be — and  he  will  pay  a  larger  lump  sum  for  a 
uniform  lot  than  for  a  mixed  one. 

In  order  to  interest  a  retail  dealer  in  buying  di- 
rect from  the  producer  you  must  show  him  that 
you  can  furnish  him  your  goods  in  the  quality  and 
uniform  grade  which  he  finds  it  pays  him  best  to 
buy  and  handle.  Otherwise  he  will  continue  to 
buy  from  the  wholesaler  who  can  give  him  this 
service.  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  a  large  vol- 
ume of  product  is  required  to  make  it  possible  and 
economic  to  ship  in  standard  uniform  grades  in- 
stead of  in  mixed  lots,  that  cooperative  selling  is 
being  found  beneficial  to  both  the  seller  and  the 
buyer.  Pooling  the  bulk  product  from  several 
sources  and  then  sorting  it  into  the  various  stand- 
ard grades  and  packing  and  shipping  in  standard 
units  of  quantity  is  the  chief  service  which  the 
wholesaler  has  been  rendering  the  retail  dealer. 
It  is  only  by  rendering  this  service  ourselves  that 
we  can  hope  to  dispense  with  the  wholesaler  and 
keep  for  ourselves  the  profits  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  make  from  his  business.  Coopera- 
tion among  shippers  is  the  one  best  method  of  ac- 
complishing this. 


Winter  days  are  good  days  to  talk  over  with  our 
neighbors  the  things  on  which  we  can  all  get  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  ourselves  and  of  our  com- 
munity. If  we  do  nothing  more  than  talk  over  the 
various  problems  of  our  business  of  farming,  and 
compare  ideas  and  methods,  we  will  be  better  off 
for  it  next  year. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Week's  Market  Story 


INURING  the  closing  days  of  the 
week  the  pessimists  had  the  up- 
per hand  in  the  grain  markets.  One 
of  the  most  bearish  features  in  the 
wheat  market,  for  instance,  was  the 
persistent  report  that  Great  Britain 
was  going  to  ignore  the  American 
market  for  a  time,  at  least,  and  de- 
vote her  attention  to  getting  the  sur- 
plus from  India  and  Australia  de- 
livered to  the  Allied  market  centers. 
On  tcp  of  this  came  news  of  a  de- 
cree that  not  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  wheat  flour  should  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread  thruout  Great 
Britain,  the  other  30  per  cent  to  be 
supplied  from  cheaper  cereals,  po- 
tatoes and  so  forth.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  actions  of  the  new  one- 
man-power  government  bureau  for 
the  control  of  the  British  food  sup- 
plies patterned  somewhat  after  the 
German  bureau  which  took  charge 
soon  aftei  war  was  declared. 
Whether  the  activities  of  this  Brit- 
ish food  bureau  will  become  as  dras- 
tic as  those  of  the  German  bureau 
remains  'to  be  seen.  At  the  least, 
however,  it  does  mean  that  there  will 
from  now  on  be  greater  economy  in 
the  use  of  foods,  especially  of  wheat, 
thruout  Great  Britain  than  there  has 
been  thus  far.  While  this  flour  de- 
cree will  tend  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption and  so  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  will  correspondingly  tend  to  in- 
crease the  use  and  so  the  price  of 
other  food  products  and  materials. 
So  the  general  level  of  prices  for  all 
food  products  should  not  be  mater- 
ially affected  thereby  in  the  long  run; 
it  is  only  a  reduction  in  the  total 
food  consumption  which  could  per- 
manently lower  this  general  level  of 
all  prices. 

International  Crop  Estimates 
A  CABLEGRAM  to  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the 
International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rome,  Italy,  gives  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  in  Roumania  as  78,- 
521,000  bushels,  or  87.5  per  cent  of 
last  year's  crop,  and  89.4  per  cent  of 
a  five-year  average;  in  European 
Russia  (48  Governments),  as  595.- 
429,000  bushels,  or  79.8  per  cent  of 
last  year's  crop,  and  95.3  per  cent  of 
a  five-year  average;  in  Egypt,  as 
36,544,000  bushels,  or  93.3  per  cent  of 
last  year's  crop,  and  105  per  cent  of 
a  five-year  average;  and  the  total 
production  of  wheat  in  Roumania, 
European  Russia  (48  Governments), 
Egypt,  Spain,  England,  Wales,  Ire- 
land, Italy,  Norway,  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  India,  Japan  and  Tunis, 
is  given  as  2,225,541,000  bushels,  or 
72.5  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop,  and 
92.7  per  cent  of  a  five-year  average. 

The  production  of  rye  in  European 
Russia  (48  Governments)  is  given  as 
840,736,000  bushels,  or  94.1  per  cent 
of  last  year's  crop,  and  115.6  per  cent 
of  a  five-year  average;  and  the  total 
production  of  rye  in  Spain,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Norway,  Netherlands,  European 
Russia,  Switzerland.  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  as  936,952.000  bushels, 
or  94.4  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop, 
and  114.8  per  cent  of  a  five-year  aver- 
age. 

The  production  of  barley  in  Rou- 
mania is  given  as  30.039.000  bushels, 
or  103.5  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop, 
and  120.2  per  cent  of  a  five-year 
average;  in  European  Russia  (48 
Governments),  as  442,391,000  bush- 
els, or  93  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop, 
and  105.9  per  cent  of  a  five-year 
average;  in  Egypt,  as  13,183  000 
bushels,  or  95.9  per  cent  of  last 
year's  crop,  and  112.1  per  cent  of  a 
five-year  average;  and  the  total  pro- 
duction of  barley  in  Spain,  England, 
Wales,  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway,  Neth- 
erlands, Roumania,  European  Rus- 
sia, Switzerland,  Canada,  United 
States,  Japan,  Egypt,  and  Tunis  is 
given  an  964,229,000  bushels,  or  90.5 
per  cent  of  last  year*s  crop,  and  103.2 
per  cent  of  a  five-year  average. 

The  production  of  oats  in  Rou- 


mania is  given  as  28,935,999  bushels, 
or  96.7  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop, 
and  99.6  per  cent  of  a  five-year  aver- 
age; in  European  Russia  (48  Govern- 
ments), as  870,328,000  bushels,  or 
95.8  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop,  and 
104.6  per  cent  of  a  five-year  average; 
and  the  total  production  of  oats  in 
Roumania,  European  Russia,  (48 
governments),  Spain,  England,  Wales, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Norway,  Nether- 
lands, Switzerland,  United  States  and 
Tunis,  is  given  as  2,744,833,000  bush- 
els, or  82.9  per  cent  of  last  year's 
crop,  and  105.3  per  cent  of  a  five- 
year  average. 

The  production  of  corn  in  Italy  is 
given  at  78.73S.000  bushels,  or  64.5 
per  cent  of  last  year's  crop,  and  78.5 
per  cent  of  a  five-year  average;  and 
in  European  Russia  (48  Govern- 
ments), as  71,990,000  bushels,  or  91.7 
per  cent  of  last  year's  crop,  and  102.5 
per  cent  of  a  five-year  average. 

Grain  Movements 

Receipts  and  shipments  of  flour 
and  grain  at  primary  markets  the 
last  week  follow: 

•Receipts — 

Flour  Wheat  Corn  Oats 
Last  wk...  380  8,784  4,001  5,354 
Prev.  wk..  443  10,275  4.582  6,548 
Last  yr...   472    17,873    4,191  7,373 

Seaboard — 
Last  wk...    379      5.529      340  2,237 
Prev.  wk..   272     4,487      508  1,866 
Last  wk...   379      5,529      349  8,237 

Shipments — 
Last  wk...    838      6,535    1,622  5,123 
Prev.  wk..   817     5,889    1,261  5,879 
Last  yr... 1,019      9,683    1,541  6,914 

Seaboard — 
Last  wk...   158      3,703      326  1,516 
Prev.  wk..    177      3,437      877  1,198 
Lastyr....    190      7,131      126  1,018 

♦Above  figures  are  thousands  or 
millions,  as  indicated,  the  final  three 
ciphers  being  omitted. 

The  weekly  range  of  Chicago  prices 
on  the  leading  grains  and  pork  prod- 
ucts was  as  follows: 

High        Low  Close 

Cash  wheat.$1.97     $  1.88y2  $  1.88% 

Dec.  wheat.    1.92%      1.77  1.78% 

Mav  wheat.    1.95%      1.83%  1.84 

Cash  corn..    1.08%       .99  .99 

Dec.  corn..     .99%       .92  .92% 

May  corn..     .99%       .99%  .94% 

Cash  oats..      .59          .57%  .56% 

Dec.   oats..      .59          .56%  .56% 

May  oats..      .63          .60%  .61% 

Jan.  pork..  27.80       26.70  26.90 

May  pork..  27.75       26.67%  26.82% 

Dec.  lard..  17.15       16.32%  16.42% 

May  lard...  16.47%    15.57%  15.90 

Jan.   ribs..  14.70       14.17%  14.32% 

May  ribs  ..  14.77%    14.30  14.42% 

Closing  prices  for  the  week  on  hay 
and  straw  were  as  follows: 

Choice  timothy   $16.00@17.00 

No.  1  timothy    14.50(fi)15.50 

No.  2  timothy    13.00@14.00 

No.  3  red  top  and  grassy 

mixed  timothy    11.50@12.50 

Light  clover,  mixed  13.00@14.00 

Heavy  clover,  mixed  . . .  12.00@13.00 

Thrashed  timothy    7.00 @  9.00 

Alfalfa,  choice    19.00f020.00 

Alfalfa,  No.  1   17.00@18.00 

Alfalfa  No.   2   15.00@16.00 

Kansas   and  Oklahoma, 

choice    15.00@15.50 

No.  1    13.5©@14.50 

No.  2    12.00@13.00 

Choice  Iowa,  Minnesota, 

Dakota,  Nebraska  and 

Kansas  prairie    14.00@15.00 

No   1    13.OO@14.0Q 

No.  2    11.00@12.00 

Illinois,     Indiana  and 

Wisconsin  feeding 

prairie    8.00@  9.00 

Packing    6.00@  7.00 

Rye  straw    10.00(5)11.00 

Oat  straw    9.00(g)  9.50 

Wheat  straw    8.00®  9.00 

Livestock  Movement  at  Chicago 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  increase  in  re- 
ceipts  of  cattle  at  Chicago  last 
week  caused  a  reaction  from  record 
prices  previously  established,  and 
the  market  closed  with  the  bulk  of 
the  beef  steers  showing  a  loss  of 


25@50c.  Plain  to  pretty  good  steers 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  increase 
and  suffered  the  most  decline.  Good 
to  prime  beeves  were  comparatively 
scarce  and  held  without  material 
change.  Range  cattle  suffered  a  loss 
of  25c,  while  native  cows  and  heif- 
ers declined  15@50c.  Calves  ad- 
vanced 25@50c.  Receipts  for  the 
week  showed  an  increase  of  nearly 
30,000  head.  The  shipments  were 
also  enlarged,  the  demand  for  feed 
and  stock  steers  being  the  largest  of 
the  season. 

Cattle  at  seven  Western  markets 
for  the  week,  297,400,  against  291.400 
the  preceding  week,  209,300  a  year 
ago,  and  140,500  two  years  ago.  To- 
tal for  1916  to  date,  8,092,000,  against 
6.980,000  the  same  period  in  1915. 
Receipts — 

Cattle  Calves  Hogs  Sheep 
Last  wk.92.470  10.086  278.434  127,663 
Prev.  wk.66,822  7.633  203.188  100,012 
Last  yr..58.769    5,876  219,613  89,389 

Shipments — 
Last  wk.27,228    1.003    42,721  19.838 
Prev.  wk.15,803    1.110    29,517  23.156 
Last  yr.  7,231      270    40.107  1,00.6 

The  number  of  cars  of  stock  was 
within  270  of  the  banner  week's  total 
established  in  December,  1902.  The 
Northwest  contributed  1.930  loads, 
Milwaukee  1,837,  and  Burlington 
1,485. 

Notwithstanding  the  immensity  of 
supplies,  best  cattle  reached  $12.05, 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  yards. 
Top  hogs  sold  at  $10.30,  and  lambs 
$11.95,  both  being  November  records. 

Weekly  average  prices  of  good  beef 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs  at  Chi- 
cago follow: 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep  La'bs 
Last  week  .$10.10  $9.60  $7.95  $11.50 
Prev.  week..  10.20  9.60  7.75  11.05 
Cor.  wk.  1915  8.35  6.40  5.50  8.65 
Cor.  wk.  1914  8.60  7.45  5.50  8.85 
Cor.  wk.  1913  8.25  7.75  4.35  6.95 
Cor.  wk.  1912  8.15  7.75  3.85  7.05 
Cor.  wk.  1911  6.75  6.35  3.40  5.15 
Cor.  wk.  1910  6.10  7.00  3.65  6.10 
Cor.  wk.  1909  6.55  8.05  4.50  7.10 
Cor.  wk.  1908  5.80  5.70  3.90  5.50 
Cor.  wk.  1907    5.35    4.60    4.15  5.90 

CHEEP  and  yearlings  closed  at  a 
loss  of  10@25c,  while  lambs  were 
off  40@50c  as  compared  with  the 
previous  week.  The  market  closed 
in  a  depressed  condition,  with  pack- 
ers showing  keen  discrimination 
against  weighty  animals,  some  of 
which  they  would  not  take  "except  at 
a  big  discount  under  prices  recently 
paid.  Receipts  for  the  week  in- 
creased about  30,000  head,  while  ship- 
ments were  smaller. 

The  Apple  Crop 

THE  apple  crop  this  season  amounts 
to  67,695,000  barrels,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 9,000,000  barrels  less 
than  last  year,  but  nearly  2,000,000 
in  excess  of  the  average.  Of  the 
total  crop,  67.6  per  cent,  or  45.759,000 
barrels,  are  of  the  winter  varieties, 
and  of  these,  it  is  estimated  that  52.5 
per  cent,  or  24,011,000  barrels,  will 
be  marketed,  compared  with  25,478,- 
000  barrels,  which  was  50.6  per  cent, 
of  last  year's  crop  of  winter  apples. 
Of  the  1915  crop  about  65.7  per  cent 
were  winter  apples. 

*    *  * 

Private  estimates  place  the  1915-16 
sugar  crop  of  Cuba  at  3,000,000  to 
3,008,000   tons   of   2,240   pounds,  or 
about  400,000  tons  more  than  1914-15. 
-  *    *  * 

Argentine  news  generally  was 
more  bearish.  Not  only  were  sharp 
reductions  reported  at  Buenos  Aires 
and  Rosario,  but  the  crop  news  was 
regarded  as  more  favorable,  rains 
being  reported  in  several  sections. 
The  bearish  character  of  the  news 
from  Argentine,  however,  did  not 
have  much  effect  on  prices  at  Liver- 
pool, and  news  from  Europe  was  not 
indicative  of  any  great  amount  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  buyers. 
Even  with  the  greatest  economy,  it 
is  admittedly  a  great  problem  how  to 
supply  the  needs  of  Europe  up  to 
the  time  another  crop  is  raised. 


Half  a  cow  means  half  a  profit — really  a 
loss,  because  a  poor  producer  costs  as  much 
to  keep  as  a  good  milker.  If  you  have  a 
cow  that  Is  below  par,  chancea  are  some 
vital  organ,  ia  impaired  and  aha  needs 
treatment. 

Kow-Kuro  is  the  one  cow  medicine  that 
UUlckly  tones  up  the  digestive-  and  genital 
organs  and  puts  a  backward  cow  on  her 
feet.  Try  Kow-Kure  on  your  most  doubt- 
ful cow.  It  is  especially  effective  for  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth.  Milk  Fever,  LOBt  Appe- 
tite. Scouring.  Bunches,  etc. 

Sold  by  feed  dealers  and  druggists.  In 
50c  and  $1.00  packages.  Write  for  free 
book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  Lyndonville.  Vf. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

BlatcMord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet  ""ow*oRai\?CaIve9 

 r        i  Cheaply  and  Succesa- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Call  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Waukegan,  111. 


Only 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

gja  &Bk   m  Buys  the  New  Butter- 
jtk        Mm  flyJr.  No.  2.  Light  running". 
U|  £1  MM.  easy  cleaning,  close  skim 
"  mgk^^m  minf»,  durable.  Guaranteed 
 _a  Mistime.  Skims  95  quarts 

IHimPIE  I  i  I  hour.  Made  bIso  in  foi 
^^^^^J     larger  sizes  up  to  B  1-2  abowi 

30  Pays'  Free  Trial  f*?^0"? 

ii  save*  in  cream.     Poatrvl  brings  Prei 
slog,  folder  and   "direct- rrom-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICACO 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA     LATEST  DESIGN 


Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable,  Mas- 
sive. Built  to  last:  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  %  to  J$  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
1J<  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.      A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1611  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


mm 


Share  in  the  prosperity  that 
r  awaits  you  in  these  nature-favored  localities 

Fruit,  vegetable  and  poultry  farming  pays  wonderfully. 
Rich,  fertile,  well-wateredBoil, mild  climate,  longgrow- 
'  Ing  season  and  agreeable  neighhors.  Excellent  farm 
lauds  $15  acre  and  up.  Write  for  latest  bulletin,  maps 
nd  fulMnformation—free  on  request. 

V  F.  H. UBaume,  Agr'l  Agent.  N.  &  W.  Ry. 
365   N.  <Sc  W«  Bide.   Roanoke,  Va. 


Write  today  for  a  pair  of  Mated  Everbearing 

Strawberry  plants,  one  larfre  packet  each  of  tho 
new  Cereal  Fcterits,  Sudan  Grass  and  Silk  Leaf 
Poppy  seed,  all  Freo  for  Testing.  Send  10  centa 
for  rnnilintr  expense,  or  not,  as  you  please.  W» 
offer  srenuino  Procretalvo  Everbearing  plants  at 
GOc  per  dozen;  i»Oc  for  r.O;  $1  75  tor  UN):  $6.00  for 
300,  all  postpaid.    CATALOGUE  FREE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  60x448,  Osage,  low 


Purebred  Registered 

r.HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
tl.  Ho'»tcin-Fr;esian  Association 
A  Box  235.     Brallfct™.  ft. 


PATENTS 


 WATSON  E.  t'OUMA>. 

Was  il  'Zton.  D.  C.  B^oks  free. 
Hig  i  st  references.     Best  resulis. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Road  Grader  and  Roller 

SPLIT  log  drags  and  commercially  manufactured 
drags  involving  the  basic  principle  of  Mr.  D. 
Ward  King's  simple  split  log  drag,  have  done 
much  for  the  dirt  roads  of  the  nation,  and  these 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  mileage  of  the  country 


roads  of  this  nation.  The  originator  of  this  type  of 
drag  advocated  their  use  while  the  road  was  still 
muddy,  to  "puddle"  the  dirt  of  the  road's  surface 
and  so  make  it  more  waterproof  as  well  as  to 
smooth  the  surface  of  the  road.  This  is  the  best 
time  to  use  them,  for  then  they  accomplish  these 
two  tasks  so  important  to  the  making  of  a  good 
dirt  road.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  the  bulk 
of  users  of  road  drags  persist  in  using  them  only 
after  the  surface  of  the  road  has  become  dry  and 
rough  after  a  rain,  simply  to  smooth  it  up. 

When  used  in  this  way  all  the  drags  of  this  type 
have  one  basic  fault;  they  leave  a  ridge  of  loose 
dirt  in  the  center  of  the  road.  If  the  weather  con- 
tinues dry  and  hot,  this  soon  dries  and  pulverizes 
into  dust  to  be  blown  about  with  the  shifting  winds. 
If  it  rains,  this  loose  dirt  quickly  absorbs  a  large 
amount  of  water  and  turns  into  mud — much  quicker 
than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  packed  firm 
and  hard,  instead  of  being  loose  and  porous.  Here- 
with is  shown  a  drawing  of  a  steel  drag  of  this 
same  kind  which  is  designed  to  correct  to  a  certain 
degree  at  least  this  fault  of  drags  when  used  on 
dry  ground.  It  is  designed  to  pack  more  or  less 
firmly  this  little  ridge  of  loose  dirt  which  is  drawn 
into  the  middle  of  the  road  by  the  smoothing  action 
of  the  drag  when  the  road  is  dry. 

Just  back  of  the  "delivery"  end  of  both  blades  to 
the  drag  is  a  hinged  roller  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther pulverizing  and  also  of  packing  this  loose 
dirt.  One  lever  controls  the  cutting  or  dragging 
blades  so  they  can  be,  set  at  whatever  angle  is  de- 
sired, to  regulate  the  degree  of  cutting  which  is 
done  by  them.  Another  lever  regulates  the  height 
at  which  the  rollers  may  be  set,  and  so  the  amount 
of  packing  they  shall  do. 

New  Automobile  Tire 

MANUFACTURERS  of  automobile  tires  are 
keeping  right  to  the  front  in  the  motor  car 
industry.  Buying  new  tires  to  replace  the 
old  wornout  and  damaged  ones  Is  one  of  the  chief- 
est  sources  of  expense  in  the  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  an  automobile. 
Even  with  the  lighter 
weight  cars  the  tire 
cost  per  mile  of  travel 
is  equal  to,  if  not  great- 
er, than  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  oil;  with  the  heavy 
weight,  high  priced 
cars  using  the  larger 
sizes  of  tires,  the  tire 
cost  per  mile  is  often 
considerably  more  than 
is  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
oil.  Heretofore  the 
outer  casings  of  tires  have  been  made  up  of  a  com- 
bination of  woven  canvas  fabric  and  hard  rub- 
ber. During  the  past  year  there  has  come  onto 
the  market  a  new  type  of  casing  known  as  the- 
"cord"  tire,  which  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  with 
motorists,  as  they  claim  it  is  longer  lived  than  is 
the  canvas  fabric  casing.  In  this  new  tire,  instead 
of  using  a  woven  canvas  fabric  as  a  foundation, 
there  is  used  a  series  of  strong  cotton  cords  or 
string.  The  claim  is  that  these  cords  will  not  break 
as  readily  under  the  varying  strains  of  country 
road  usage  as  will  the  woven  fabric.  If  one  realizes 
that  when  the  fabric  is  worn  or  rotted  out  the 
tire  is  useless,  he  will  see  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing this  foundation  material  of  the  very  best  which 
is  available  and  which  can  be  used. 


Parcel  Post  Egg  Carton 

SHIPPING  eggs  and  other  farm  produce  of  a 
perishable  nature  to  individual  families  in 
cities  presents  a  much  different  problem  than 
selling  t»  large  dealers  who  collect  from  many 
sources  and  then  job  out  to  local  dealers,  who  in 
turn  sell  to  individual 
consumers  whatever 
quantities  and  qualities 
of  produce  they  may 
want  or  need.  The  direct 
sale  and  shipment  of 
eggs  especially  presents 
new  and  difficult  prob- 
lems, whether  shipment 
shall  be  made  by  parcel 
post  or  by  express.  Eggs 
are  not  only  perishable 
in  the  sense  that  they 
soon  grow  old  and  stale 
so  they  are  not  fit  to  eat, 
but  are  also  perishable 
in  the  sense  that  they 
are  fragile  and  break 
easily.  This  fact  pre- 
sents two  distinct  prob- 
lems to  the  seller.  He 
must  have  containers 
which  will  hold  no  more 
eggs  than  his  customer 
will  use  up  normally 
while  still  fresh  and 
palatable ;  he  must  have  a 
container  which  will  de- 
liver the  eggs  to  his  cus- 
tomer unbroken  and  un- 
damaged, regardless  of  which  method  of  transpor- 
tation he  may  use.  This  combination  of  needs  has 
led  to  the  design  of  many  egg  containers  for  use 
in  this  way  since  the  parcel  post  law  went  into 
effect.  Paper  board  of  some  kind  or  other  has 
been  the  most  common  material  used  in  the  making 
of  these  containers,  for  it  is  light  and  cheap.  We 
are  showing  another  of  these  egg  cartons  for  indi- 
vidual shipment  this  week,  having  shown  several 
different  containers  of  this  kind  in  past  issues  of 
The  Farming  Business.  This  carton  is  designed  to 
hold  one  dozen  eggs,  and  consists  of  three  prin- 
cipal parts  which  telescope  into  each  other.  There 
is,  first,  the  inner  portion  which  holds  the  eggs  in 
individual  compartments  so  they  will  not  strike 
against  each  other,  the  paper  board  also  acting  as 
a  sort  of  cushion  to  prevent  their  breakage,  as  they 
move  more  or  less  because  of  varying  size.  Then 
there  is  the  outer  case  or  envelope  for  holding  this 
series  of  compartments  and  protecting  the  eggs 
from  outside  blows  or  damage.  Fitted  in  between 
these  two  is  the  third  part,  which  is  designed  to 
stiffen  and  strengthen  the  outer  container  to  pre- 
vent its  being  dented  and  damaged  at  the  edges  or 
corners. 


An  Insect  Trap 


HERE  is  an  insect  trapping  arrangement  to  be 
attached  to  a  cultivator,  which  was  invented 
by  a  man  in  Texas.  This  pan  combines  the 
functions  of  an  insect  trap  and  container  and  the 
regulation  cultivator  shield  used  when  cultivating 
such  small  plants  as  corn  at  the  time  of  the  first 
cultivation.  This  trap  is  designed  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  the  old  familiar  "hopper  dozer," 
familiar  to  those  who  have  lived  and  farmed  in 
sections  of  the  country  overrun  at  various  times 
by  destructive  hordes  of  grasshoppers.  A  small 
"dozer,"  made  of  sheet  iron,  is  hung  to  each  shovel 
gang  of  the  cultivator  in  the  place  of  the  shield,  as 


mentioned  before.  Then  as  the  cultivator  is  drawn 
down  the  field  between  the  rows  of  growing  plants, 
hoppers  and  other  insects  which  are  disturbed  by 
the  horses  and  the  cultivator  are  supposed  to  jump 
or  fly  in  such  a  way  that  they  alight  in  the  pan  or 
dozer.  If  made  water-tight,  this  pan  may  be  filled 
with  kerosene  or  other  liquid  which  will  kill  the 
insects  as  they  fly  into  it,  or  at  least  render  them 
unable  to  jump  or  fly  again,  so  they  may  be  taken 
out  and  killed  at  the  end  of  the  field  row  or  when 
the  pan  becomes  sufficiently  full  to  make  it  worth 
the  operator's  while  to  empty  it. 


A  Concentrated  Bathroom 

BATH  tubs,  running  water  and  toilet  room  equip- 
ment are  fast  robbing  winter  on  the  farm  of 
many  of  its  horrors  to  the  women  folks.  Fa- 
cilities for  having  this  sort  of  equipment,  which  has 
long  been  the  chief  factor  of  difference  between 
life  on  the  farm  and  in  town,  are  rapidly  being  de- 
veloped in  various  forms  and  designs.  Often  the 
installation  of  some  sort  of  equipment  of  this  kind 
will  form  the  tie  which  binds  the  affections  of  the 
young  folks  to  the  farm  when  they  were  being  rap- 
idly weaned  away  to  town  life.  When  it  will  do 
this  it  is  surely  an  investment  which  is  well  worth 
making  on  any  farm. 

Lack  of  toilet  room  facilities  in  some  portion  of 
the  house  which  is  warm  and  comfortable  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  percentage  of  the  chronic  con- 
stipation so  prevalent  among  country  women.  This 
trouble,  in  turn,  is  responsible  for  many  other  ail- 
ments and  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  This 
fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  argument  for  the  instal- 
lation of  some  sort  of  such  equipment,  no  matter 
what  it  costs,  if  it  is  possible  to  scare  up  the  price 
— which  need  not  be  very  great. 

A  goodly  percentage  of  the  new  houses  being 
built  on  the  farms  in  the  older  and  more  perma- 
nently settled  portions  of  the  country  are  planned 
and  built  to  provide  a  room  for  such  equipment. 


A  "Vest  rocket"  Size  Bathroom  Equipment  Which  Caojel 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  houses  built  in  former 
years  must  be  adapted  to  its  installation,  and  this 
is  often  a  very  perplexing  problem  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  room  in  the  average  farmhouse. 
Therefore  a  type  of  equipment  which  requires  a 
minimum  amount  of  space  is  often  the  only  one 
available.  The  colored  illustration  in  this  issue  of 
The  Farming  Business  shows  such  an  outfit  which 
is  designed  to  be  very  economic  of  space  required, 
in  fact,  it  will  fit  into  one  corner  of  an  ordinary 
room — simply  requiring  a  small  curtained  alcove 
or  corner.  Ordinarily  it  is  the  bathtub  which  re- 
quires the  bulk  of  floor  space.  In  this  equipment 
this  problem  is  solved  by  making  the  bath  tub 
fold  up  over  the  heater  when  not  in  use. 

Regarding  Revenue  Stamps 

THE  United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents 
issues  the  following  announcement  regard- 
ing the  use  of  revenue  stamps: 
The  revenue  act  of  October  22,  1914,  having  been 
superseded  by  the  act  of  September  8,  1916,  the  lat- 
ter act  being  effective  at  midnight  on  that  day, 
revenue  stamps  will  not  be  required  on  powers  of 
attorney  and  certificates  bearing  date  as  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1916,  or  thereafter. 

Powers  of  attorney  and  certificates  dated  between 
December  1,  1914,  and  September  8,  1916,  both  dates 
inclusive,  altho  not  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  until 
after  September  8,  1916,  are  required  to  be  stamped 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  October  22,  1914. 

For  Full  Information  Regarding  Any  of  These  New  In*  m, 
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Making  Artificial  Marble 

ARTIFICIALITY  seems  to  be  one  of  the  watch- 
words of  this  day  and  age.  Nature  is  so  slow 
in  her  process  of  forming  things,  and  is  so 
spa~iT,e  in  the  known  supply  of  certain  prod- 
ucts of  high  quality,  that  there  is  a  constant  temp- 
tation or  incentive  to  mankind  to  devise  some 
means  of  making  something  which  closely  resem- 
bles in  appearance  and  usefulness  these  products 
of  nature,  and  yet  which  can  be  made  quickly  and 
cheaply — cheaper  than  the  simon-pure  product  can 
be  secured.  Not  least  among  these  natural  prod- 
ucts which  man  has  been  attempting  for  some 
time  to  duplicate  or  imitate  is  marble,  probably 
the  most  beautiful  stone  known  to  builders.  But 
to  make  an  artificial  stone  which  looks  enough  like 
marble  to  fool  the  average  person,  and  which  yet 
wears  as  well  and  carries  a  load  as  well  as  does 
marble,  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  problem.  Cement 
is  the  most  universally  used  material  for  the 
counterfeiting  of  marble.  A  man  in  Ohio  has  re- 
cently secured  a  patent  on  a  process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  marble  in  which  cement  and 
coloring  materials  are  the  chief  ingredients.  His 
method  is  to  build  up  a  series  of  layers  of  cement 
plaster  colored  the  various  shades  which  are  de- 
sired, then  cutting  these  layers  into  shreds  and  so 
molding  the  mass  while  still  plastic  as  to  cause  the 
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cut  edges  of  these  various  colored  layers  to  come 
to  the  exposed  surface  of  the  block  being  made, 
and  to  strike  the  surface  of  the  block  in  such  a  way 
as  to  resemble  the  veining  of  vari-colored  marble. 

Making  Colored  Cement 

COLORING  cement  plaster  during  the  process 
of  mixing  the  plaster,  and  coloring  it  in  such 
a  way  that  the  shade  shall  be  uniform  in  suc- 
cessive batches  which  are  mixed,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  color  will  not  "run"  after  it  has  been 
spread  in  place  is  a  big  problem  which  builders 
with  Portland  cement  have  been  trying  to  solve 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  with  apparently  only 
meager  success — at  least  judging  by  a  number  of 
sad  failures  which  may  be  seen  in  most  any  city. 
But  now  comes  a  man  with  a  scheme  for  coloring 
the  Portland  cement  itself  during  the  process  of  its 
manufacture.  His  plan  is  to  saturate  Portland 
cement  with  a  solution  of  inorganic  coloring  mat- 
ter, then  reburning  and  regrinding  the  cement  to 
restore  to  it  its  original  cement  characteristics. 
Hia  coloring  matter  is  a  paste  made  by  mixing 
ferric  sulphide  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  process  of  re- 
burning  the  cement  helping  to  bring  out  the  de- 
sired shade  of  color. 


Electric  Radiator  Heater 

KEEPING  the  radiator  and  cooling  jacket  of  an 
automobile  engine  from  freezing  and  breaking 
while  the  car  is  standing  idle  in  an  unheated 
garage  during  winter  weather  is  a  problem  which 
confronts  many  people  who  use  their  cars  during 

the  winter,  or  all  the 
year  around.  In  order 
to  prevent  damage  to 
the  engine  one  of  two 
things  must  be  done. 
The  engine  and  radia- 
tor must  be  thoroly 
drained  every  time  the 
car  is  let  stand  for  any 
considerable  time,  or  some  means  of  keeping  both 
warmed  above  the  freezing  point  must  be  used. 
To  thoroly  drain  all  water  out  of  the  car  is  often 
a  difficult  and  uncertain  job,  especially  where  a 
water-jacketed  carburetor  is  used  and  there  is  no 
drain  cock  on  the  carburetor — which  is  the  case 
with  several  water  jacketed  carburetors.  Keeping 
the  contents  of  the  cooling  system  above  the  freez- 
ing point  may  be  accomplished  in  either  of  two 
methods;  one  is  to  use  a  non-freezing  liquid — or 
one  which  freezes  only  at  a  very  low  temperature— 
in  the  system;  the  other  is  to  use  some  method  of 
keeping  the  cooling  liquid  warmed  up  when  the 
car  is  not  in  use.  Several  schemes  for  the  doing 
of  the  latter  have  been  worked  out.  One  of  the 
latest  of  these  is  to  place  an  electric  heating  coil, 
such  as  the  one  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, under  the  hood  of  the  car  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  it  will  keep  both  the  radiator  and  the 
cylinder  jackets  warmed  above  the  freezing  point. 
This  particular  heating  coil  shown  here  is  designed 
to  use  current  from  the  ordinary  commercial  elec- 
tric lighting  circuit.  Of  course,  where  there  is  no 
lighting  circuit  available,  but  there  is  an  electric 
storage  battery  system  on  the  car,  the  coil  can  be 
made  to  use  current  from  the  lighting  and  start- 
ing battery.  The  trouble  with  this  is  that  electric 
heating  eats  up  a  lot  of  current,  and  if  the  car  were 
left  idle  for  a  few  days,  would  necessitate  running 
the  engine  long  enough  to  recharge  the  battery. 

Beet  Topper  and  Puller 

PULLING  sugar  beets  is  one  of  the  big  jobs 
which  confront  the  grower  of  this  very  profit- 
able crop.  It  is  a  lot  of  work,  and  work  takes 
time  and  energy  at  least,  and  often  costs  money  as 
well.  A  man  out  in  the  beet  fields  of  California 
has  designed  a  machine  which  he  thinks  is  a  won- 
der for  doing  this  hard  and  expensive  task.  Instead 
of  using  inclined  rods,  on  the  principle  of  the 
gathering  points  of  a  corn  binder,  for  pulling  the 
beets,  this  man  uses  padded  wheels  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  upright  V-shaped  portion  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  is  a  cross  sectional  view  thru  the 
padded  wheel  pullers.  The  axles  of  these  wheeled 
pullers  extend  down  to  the  inner  hubs  of  the  main 
driving  wheels  of  the  machine,  and  are  here  driven 
or  revolved  by  these  main  wheels.  Grouters  or  dig- 
gers go  along  ahead  of  the  pulling  wheels,  on  each 
side  of  the  row  of  beets,  and  loosen  the  ground 
around  them  so  that  they  will  be  easier  to  pull 
when  the  pulling  wheels  of  the  machine  engage 
them.  From  the  drawing  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  pulling  wheels  are  set  so  the  lower  portions 
are  much  closer  together  than  are  the  upper  por- 
tions. The  lower  edges  are  close  enough  together 
to  grip  even  a  small  beet,  the  cushioned  surface  of 
them  preventing  their  cutting  or  bruising  the  beets 
badly.    As  the  machine  passes  forward  over  the 
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Tire  Changing  Tool 


The  divers'  boots  weigh  twenty  pounds  each 
and  the  helmet  forty.  In  addition  he  is  otherwise 
weighted. 
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beets  in  a  row,  these  pulling  wheels  are  rotated 
backward  and  upward,  and  in  so  rotating  they  lift 
the  beets  out  of  the  ground. 

So  located  between  the  pulling  wheels  that  they 
pass  just  over  the  top  of  a  beet  are  two  knives,  one 
on  each  side.  Thus,  as  the  machine  is  drawn  for- 
ward and  the  beet  is  lifted  up,  these  knives  cut  off 
the  top  or  leaves  of  the  beet;  thus  it  is  pulled  and 
topped  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  the  one  ma- 
chine, these  being  two  separate  operations  in  the 
ordinary  hand  method  of  harvesting  beets. 


UNTIL  recent  years  the  job  of  replacing  a 
punctured  or  blown  tire  while  out  on  the 
road  somewhere  has  been  a  mighty  laborious 
job  and  one  which  has  caused  a  good  many  unkind 
words  to  be  spoken  into  the  innocent  atmosphere. 


Then  the  advent  of  the  demountable  rim  made  a 
big  improvement  in  things.  With  one  of  these  and 
a  properly  inflated  tire  on  it,  mounted  somewhere 
on  the  rear  or  the  side  of  the  car,  one  did  not  worry 
much  about  the  possibility  of  delay  from  a  punc- 
ture or  a  blowout.  If  either  of  them  happened,  all 
that  was  necessary  was  to  jack  up  the  wheel,  take 
off  a  half  dozen  nuts  or  so,  pull  off  the  demountable 
rim  and  the  wounded  tire,  slip  the  good  one  on  its 
place,  screw  the  nuts  back  in  place,  mount  the 
wounded  tire  in  the  place  of  the  good  one  and 
drive  off  with  a  light  heart  and  a  back  which  was 
not  tired  out  and  a  temper  which  was  not  frazzled 
to  tatters.  But  when  it  came  to  removing  the 
wounded  tire  from  the  first  designs  of  these  de- 
mountable rims  the  same  old  trouble  was  encoun- 
tered, it  was  no  child's  play;  about  the  only  dif- 
ference was  that  the  job  was  done  at  home  when 
one  had  plenty  of  time  and  tools  to  use  in  doing  it. 
It  was  still  no  fun  to  take  the  old  tire  off  this  rim 
and_  put  a  new  one  on  in  its  place,  or  to  put  it 
back  after  it  had  been  repaired.  This  is  where 
the  tool  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture  came 
in  to  help  things  considerably.  By  means  of  it,  this 
clincher  type  of  demountable  rim  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  contracted  at  its  joint  so  the  tire  can 
be  slipped  off  very  readily;  it  also  holds  the  rim 
contracted  while  putting  a  good  tire  back  on. 


Lock  Nut 


ORDINARY  nuts  are  all  the  time  coming  un- 
screwed and  working  loose;  some  way  or 
other  they  just  will  not  hold  tight  when 
heavy  strains  and  constant  jolts  are"  being  exerted 
pn  them.  How  to  make  them  hold  tight  under  any 
and  all  conditions  and  uses 
has  been  a  big  problem  con- 
fronting manufacturers  and 
users  of  machinery.  A  cot- 
ter pin  which  sticks  thru 
both  nut  and  bolt  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  ways  of 
overcoming  this  tendency  of 
the  nut.  But  the  disad- 
vantage of  that  has  always 
been  that  the  nut  must  be 
screwed  down  to  a  very 
definitely  determined  point 

on  the  bolt  before  it  could  be  locked  in  this  way, 
necessitating  the  use  of  shims  or  washers  of  vary- 
ing thickness  as  the  bolt  stretched  or  the  bearing 
surface  of  the  nut  became  worn.  Now  comes  to 
the  rescue  a  man  with  a  specially  designed  nut 
and  bolt  which  operates  on  the  principle  of  the 
cotter  pin  and  which  is  claimed  to  do  away  with 
at  least  some  of  the  old  difficulty.  The  bolt  used 
by  this  man  is  flattened  on  one  side — where  there 
are  no  threads — and  the  cotter  pin  goes  thru  the 
nut  at  one  side  instead  of  in  the  middle,  the  pin 
coming  along  the  flattened  side  of  the  bolt;  thus, 
when  the  pin  has  been  inserted,  the  nut  cannot 
be  turned  because  of  this  pin  being  inserted  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  nut  and  the  bolt. 


Pmi-Ir  are  steadily  increasing  in  value;  they 
are  noS  woV  three'times  as  much  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago. 
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Come  to 
Chicago 

<H  December  4th  to 
9th,  inclusive,  there 
will  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago the  Fourth  An- 
nual Conference  on 
Markets  and  Farm 
Credits.  This  will  be 
the  greatest  farmers' 
convention  in  the  his- 
tory of  America,  if  not 
in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Here  will  be 
gathered  together 
individual  farmers 
from  all  the  States  in 
the  Union  and  official 
delegates  from  all  the 
leading  economic  or- 
ganizations of  Amer- 
ican farmers'  associa- 
tions with  a  total 
membership  of  over 
2,000,000  farmers- 
men  who  are  banded 
together  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting 
more  money  out  of 
their  business  than  they 
could  possibly  get 
without  being  banded 
together  in  this  way. 

(Jf  In  December  2nd 
issue  of  The  Farming 
Business  there  will  be 
an  article  telling  about 
the  program  of  this 
conference,  the  great 
economic  problems 
which  are  of  vital  in- 
terest to  our  readers. 
These  problems  are 
to  be  discussed  thoroly 
by  the  farmers  in  at- 
tendance. It  is  to  be 
a  real  conference 
where  farmers  will 
confer  together,  not 
a  series  of  set  speeches 
by  theorists  and  poli- 
ticians. 

Don't  fail  to  read  the 
December  2nd  issue  of 

THE 
FARMING 
BUSINESS 


Don't  Miss  It 


HEARTS  OF  THE  HILLS 

How  Hate's  Walls  Were  Broken  Down  and  a  Feud  Healed 

By  Ellen  Frizell  Wyckoff 


(Begun  in  No.  29,  October  7.  Sub- 
scriptions can  begin  with  that  issue 
or  back  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
news  stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail 
from  the  office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  XIV 
WORD  FROM  THE  JAIL 
I  UTIE  sat  down  on  the  pine  straw 
and  looked  gravely  at  his  friend. 
"But,  Trudie,  even  if  we  could  tell 
it  wouldn't  cure  the  hurt,  would  it?" 
he  asked. 

"I  reckin  not.  But  your  father 
knows  who  the  poor  man  is.  So  we 
know  somebody  that  knows,  an'  may- 
be Granny  does,"  Trudy  answered. 

"I  think  she  does,  Trudy,  but  we 
couldn't  make  her  tell.  We  ain't  big 
enough  to  know  what  to  do.  An'  if 
we  hadn't  been  up  there  it  would 
have  happened  just  the  same.  An' 
it's — my  father!" 

"I  wisht  we  hadn't  of  seen  hit," 
Trudy  sighed. 

"Then  he'd  be  dead.  I  don't  think 
my  father  meant  to — to  help  him 
after  " 

Trudy  remembered  what  Bert  had 
meant  to  do  and  the  tears  filled  her 
blue  eyes.  "I  reckin  we  done  the 
best  we  could,"  she  said. 

The  lessons  dragged  pitifully  that 
day,  tho  Trudy  did  her  best  to  fill 
the  teacher's  place,  and  Lutie  and 
even  the  twins,  behaved  beautifully. 
It  was  earlier  than  usual  when  they 
went  home. 

Cindy,  her  head  bundled  in  a 
shawl,  was  talking  to  Abe  Shelton. 
She  sat  dejectedly  on  the  front  step, 
and  Abe,  with  his  arm  thrown  over 
the  neck  of  his  horse,  stood  in  the 
road. 

"Hit's  word  from  them-uns,"  said 
Cindy,  her  dry  little  middle-aged 
face  showing  at  the  edge  of  her 
shawl.  "Milt's  in  for  a  bad  time.  Hit 
was  him  that  shot  the  officer,  an*  he 
can't  git  bail.  He's  hurt,  an'  hain't 
doin'  well." 

Trudy  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
piazza  and  looked  at  the  kindly  old 
man  who  had  brought  the  news. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "hit's  gwinter  go  hard 
with  Milt.  I  wisht  he  coulder  get  off 
lighter;  but  Milt's  been  mighty  bold, 
mighty  bold.  I'm  sorter  feerd,  sis, 
that  his  time's  come." 

"Have  you  seed  him?"  Trudy  was 
twisting  her  fingers  together  in  a  lit- 
tle nervous  way  she  had. 

"Yes,"  answered  Abe,  "I've  seed 
him  several  times.  Now,  ther  first 
two  or  three  times  he's  lively  enough. 
I  mind  ther  day  we  got  a  lawyer  up 
to  see  him.  Why,  he  laughed  plumb 
like  hisself,  an'  cracked  his  jokes, 
an'  swore  they  warn't  gwinter  make 
a  red  cent  outen  him.  He  could 
stand  hit  if  they  eould.  But  that 
wound  of  hisen  hurt,  an'  I  could 
see  hit  did. 

"Walt  Grantly  was  the  lawyer  we 
fellows  had  tuck  up  ter  Milt.  He'd 
helped  a  heap  o'  'em.  Well,  Milt  jest 
throwed  back  that  big  grizzled  head 
of  hisen  an'  laughed  at  everything 
Walt  said.  But  presently  he  'lowed, 
'I  tell  you  a  job  you  kin  do  fur  me, 
Walt,  an'  hit  won't  take  long.  I  been 
sorter  studyin'.  You  git  a  hump  on 
you  an'  draw  up  my  will!'  Then 
we-uns  laughed.  But  Milt  he  was  in 
earnest,  an'  bless  your  soul!  when 
I  went  back  atter  dinner  Walt  was 
thar  a'gin,  an'  ther  paper  was 
tlrawed,  an'  me  an'  others  amongst 
'em  signed  hit,  with  Milt  a-laughin' 
as  big  as  who  but  me." 

"Did  he  send  any  word?"  asked 
Trudy. 

"Not  special,  sis,  not  special.  You 
see,  he  hain't  ther  same  as  he  was, 
Milt  hain't.  You-uns  know  he's  paid 
out  a  lot  of  moonshiners,  Milt  has, 
an'  he  hain't  no  ready  money.  I  won- 
dered why  he  was  stillin'  in  crap 
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time  fur,  an'  that's  hit.  Now,  Israel, 
he  got  bail,  an'  Walt  helped  him 
about  mortgagin'  ther  mill,  an'  Os- 
born's  folks  fixed  him  up,  but  hit's 
diffe'n'  with  Milt. 

"Yes,  he's  done  made  his  will,  an' 
somehow  a  body  sorter  loses  heart 
fur  a  fellow  atter  he  does  that."  And 
^Abe  shook  his  shaggy  head  gravely. 

"What's  a  will?"  asked  Trudy. 

"Hit's  ter  tell  what  a  fellow  wants 
done  with  his  stuff  after  he's  dead. 
I  heard  Milt  tell  Walt  that  he 
wanted  him  ter  see  atter  you-uns." 

Cindy  tossed  her  head  contemptu- 
ously. "Hit's  no  sign  of  a  duck's  nest 
ter  see  a  drake  sittin'  in  the  sun,  I 
reckin',"  she  said.  "Milt's  vittles 
hain't  agreein'  with  him.  He  has 
them  spells.  I  hain't  oneasy.  Milt's 
gwinter  have  the  trouble  of  all  our 
funerals,  Abe." 

But  after  the  old  man  was  gone 
she  pulled  her  bonnet  over  the  shawl 
and  went  slowly  into  the  house.  She 
ate  no  supper,  and  Trudy  saw  that 
she  was  very  much  disturbed.  When 
the  little  girls  were  in  bed,  Trudy 
sat  down  to  think  it  all  over. 

If  only  she  could  help  her  father! 
The  others  had  been  released,  but 
he  must  stay  where  they  had  put 
him.  The  others  had  somebody  to 
help  him — sweet  Aunt  Serena  and 
busy,  hard-working  Aunt  Milly.  But 
he  had  no  one.  And  he  was  hurt, 
too.  If  only  she  were  big  enough 
to  do  something.  If  she  had  her  lap 
full  of  money  she  would  go  and  give 
it  all  to  the  people,  if  they  would  let 
her  father  come  home.  Then,  per- 
haps, she  would  never  be  afraid  of 
him  any  more. 

The  stars  were  shining  brightly 
above  her,  and  she  remembered  how 
Lutie  had  wished  that  they  were 
gold-pieces,  and  that  they  might 
come  raining  down.  She  laughed 
sadly  when  she  thought  that  they 
were  no  farther  away  than  real 
money,  so  far  as  her  own  little 
empty  pocket  was  concerned. 

And  then  she  thought  of  the  old 
stories  of  the  Trolliver  who  had 
come  back  from  the  sunset  with 
bags  of  gold,  which  he  hid  away,  be- 
cause he  loved  it  so  and  cared  for 
no  one  in  the  world.  How  strange 
the  old  days  must  have  been  with 
travelers  coming  to  the  inn,  and 
some  of  them  never  going  away 
again.  Her  father  had  laughed  at 
these  stories,  as  he  had  laughed  at 
everything,  and  Cindy  had  said  they 
were  not  half  true.  She  said  the 
Bronsons  had  made  up  the  stories, 
for  they  had  been  a  mighty*  people 
in  those  days,  for  all  they  had  come 
down  to  one  puny  boy. 

At  length  she  slept,  crouched 
upon  her  bed,  and  she  dreamed  that 
Belden  Trolliver's  gold  had  been 
hidden  in  the  sky,  and  that  it  was 
falling  in  a  shower  upon  her.  It  was 
piled  on  her  bed  and  her  hands  were 
running  over  with  it. 

But  when  she  waked  it  was  only 
the  sunshine  streaming  thru  her 
windows;  the  twins  were  patting 
her  hands,  and  Cindy  was  calling 
them  all  to  breakfast.  With  a  sigh 
Trudy  got  up  to  begin  the  day. 

CHAPTER  XV 
MRS.  BROWN'S  VISIT 
yRUDY  tried  to  go  on  with  the  les- 
sons, but  they  were  always  com- 
ing to  strange  new  words,  and  it  was 
hard  work.  It  had  been  a  week 
since  the  stranger  left  them,  and  the 
time  seemed  very  long. 

"I'm  afraid  he  won't  ever  come 
back,  Trudy.  Perhaps  he  has  found 
his  own  place  by  this  time,"  Lutie 
said,  a  sorrowful  look  in  his  dark 
eyes. 

"We  can't  learn  no  more,  we  nach- 
elly  can't,"  Trudy  sighed,  closing  the 


book  over  which  she  had  been  puz- 
zling. 

"One  night,  Trudy,  I  dreamed  that 
Miss  Andrews  come  back,"  said 
Lutie  softly.  "I  thought  there  were 
angels  with  her  an'  they  went  all 
about  opening  strange  doors  in  the 
mountains  an'  lettin'  all  the  shut-up 
little  children  out.  An'  the  cabin 
here  was  big,  an'  we  all  come  up  the 
hill  to  it.  But  I  woke  an'  it  wasn't 
so.  I  always  do  wake  an'  it  ain't 
so.  I  thought  my  mother  wasn't 
dead,  one  night,  an'  when  I  woke  it 
was  Granny  with  a  candle  lookin'  at 
me,  an'  her  hand  was  on  my  foot — 
the  one  that  ain't  like  the  other." 

Lutie  flushed,  but  when  he  saw. 
that  Trudy  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  as  if  she  had  not  heard  his 
last  words,  he  went  on:  "You  just 
can't  think  how  big  the  cabin  was, 
Trudy,  an'  there  were  seats  for  all 
the  children.  Do  you  s'pose  I  did 
see  Miss  Andrews  the  way  she  looked 
to  you?" 

"Dreams  hain't  nothin',"  said  prac- 
tical Trudy.  "Cindy  says  they  are  a 
sign  of  a  bad  liver.  Why,  one  night 
I  dreamed  I  had  a  lot  of  money.  The 
stars  rained  down  just  as  you  used 
to  wish  they  would.  But  of  course 
'twasn't  anything." 

They  were  putting  the  books  away, 
and  as  it  was  still  early  they  walked 
about  among  the  pines  instead  of  go- 
ing directly  home.  Granny's  path 
was  inviting,  and  they  were  soon 
walking  along  toward  the  crossroads 
store.  Where  the  path  went  into  the 
road  there  was  a  heap  of  large  rocks, 
and  while  the  little  girls  scampered 
over  these,  the  two  older  children 
sat  down  to  rest. 

A  horse  and  then  a  buggy  came 
into  view  around  the  bend  of  the 
road,  and  Trudy  recognized  the 
pretty  smiling  face  of  Harry  Brown's 
wife.  She  was  driving  alone,  and 
stopped  when  she  saw  the  children. 

"I  told  you  that  I  was  coming  to 
see  you,"  she  called  out  pleasantly, 
"and  I  think  I'll  just  get  out  so  we 
can  sit  on  the  rocks  and  talk  com- 
fortably. I  wonder  if  the  little  boy 
will  hold  my  horse?" 

Lutie  limped  hastily  out  to  the 
road,  and  Mrs.  Brown,  with  a  pleas- 
ant word,  gave  him  the  lines.  She 
nodded  brightly  to  the  twins,  and 
then  sat  down  beside  Trudy. 

"Well,  we  found  the  doctor  for 
your  friend,  Trudy.  He  thinks  there's 
going  to  be  need  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. Such  things  take  lots  of  money. 
That's  what  Harry's  worried  about." 

"Everything  takes  a  lot  of  money," 
Trudy  sighed. 

"Why,  it  does  seem  so,"  and  Mrs. 
Brown's  face  was  quite  grave. 
"Harry  went  to  see  a  lawyer,  and 
they  are  trying  to  find  out  things,  but 
that  takes  money,  too." 

They  were  silent  for  a  little  while, 
then  Mrs.  Brown  spoke.  "Trudy, 
has  your  brother  come  home?" 

"No,"  Trudy  answered. 

"I  wish  he  had,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
"Do  you  know  why  he  went  away?" 

"He  was  tired  of  hit  all,  plumb 
tired." 

"You  don't  know  where  he  is,  do 
you,  Trudy?" 

"I  don't  know."  The  girl's  face 
flushed  hotly. 

"How  long  had  he  been  gone  when 
Granny  found  the  stranger  at  her 
door?" 

Trudy's  flush  left  her  little  round 
face  very  white.  "I  don't  know  when 
she  found  him  at  her  door." 

Mrs.  Brown  was  stripping  the 
green  needles  from  a  bit  of  pine. 
"But  when  was  the  last  time  you  saw 
Bert?  I  want  you  to  get  it  all 
straight  in  your  head,  because  some 
one  else  may  ask  you." 

"Who's  goin'  to  ask  me?  Who 
Continued  on  rage  1037 
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OpOSSUm  and  RaCCOOn  Trapping       For  Concrete  Tanks 


By  George  J.  Thiessen 


LJARDER  to  take  in  steel  traps 
than  either  the  skunk  or  the 
ciret  is  the  'coon.  The  number  one 
and  one-half  trap  is  the  smallest  size 
which  should  be  used.  With  care, 
eren  the  beginner  will  be  able  to 
take  this  animal  on  the  land,  altho 
it  is  best  to  make  sets  for  the  'coon 
in  water.  All  traps  should  be  fas- 
tened where  the  water  is  deep  by 
wiring  to  a  rock,  or  some  similar 
material,  weighing  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pounds,  rather  than  to 
use  a  stake.  When  traps  are  wired 
instead  of  staked  there  is  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  the  animal's  escape. 

The  favorite  haunt  of  the  'coon  is 
in  wooded  country,  generally  close 
to  water.  Almost  any  bait,  such  as 
fish,  apples,  corn  or  honey,  makes  a 
good  lure,  for  the  raccoon  is  always 
hungry. 

By  the  fact  of  their  similarity  to 
the  imprint  of  the  human  foot,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  very  much  smaller, 
even  the  beginner  will  be  able  to 
easily  recognize  the  tracks  of  this 
little  fur  bearer. 

In  shallow  water  build  some  three- 
sided  pens,  having  them  not  too  far 
from  shore.  Any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned decoys  may  be  placed  in  the 
back  of  these  pens,  and  guarded  with 
one  or  more  traps.  The  decoy  should 
be  just  out  of  the  water. 

Anchored  in  streams,  you  will  oc- 
casionally find  half-submerged  hol- 
low logs.  Place  a  trap  just  within 
the  entrance.  No  bait  will  be  re- 
quired, as  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
'coon  to  attempt  to  crawl  thru  such 
logs,  and  if  the  sets  are  properly 
placed  it  is  most  sure  to  be  captured. 

For  sets  of  this  kind,  when  the 
Newhouse  style  of  traps  is  used,  they 
should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  some 
four  or  five  inches  of  water.  Where 
signs  of  the  'coon  are  found  along 
the  banks  of  streams,  scoop  out  a 
small  excavation,  and  in  the  back 
part  of  same  place  a  decoy  of  small 
fish.  Guard  this  decoy  with  one  or 
more  traps. 

A  good  set  is  made  by  opening  a 
number  of  clams  in  shallow  water 
and  surrounding  these  with  traps. 
The  cleverness  with  which  these 
traps  are  concealed  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
set. 

An  unquenchable  curiosity  is  one 


of  the  very  strange  characteristics 
of  the  'coon.  It  will  always  investi- 
gate any  shiny  or  bright  object  which 
it  may  observe  in  the  water.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  professional 
trappers  so  often  place  a  bit  of  mir- 
ror or  new  tin  on  the  pan  of  the  trap 
as  a  decoy.  This  is  the  only  instance 
where  the  "draw"  is  placed  in  the 
pan  of  the  trap.  Many  skins  are 
taken  each  season  by  leaving  only 
the  bright  object  visible  and  con- 
cealing the  jaws  and  springs  in 
water-soaked  grass  or  leaves,  for 
when  the  animal  paws  in  the  leaves 
or  grass  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  bright  object,  he  is  sure  to  be 
captured. 

Dark,  deep  woods  are  a  favorite 
haunt  of  the  opossum.  Out  of  this 
fact  has  sprung  an  old  adage  that 
"the  deeper  the  woods  the  more 
'possum." 

Because  of  the  low  prices  paid  for 
its  pelt,  this  little  animal  has,  until 
recently,  been  considered  a  "cheap 
fur."  Pelt  hunters  did  not,  there- 
fore, confine  much  time  or  energy  to 
its  capture,  because  it  did  not  pay. 
However,  since  these  skins  are  now 
being  dyed  to  imitate  much  higher 
priced  furs,  prices  are  going  up,  and 
the  prediction  is  that  they  will  prove 
a  source  of  great  income  this  season 
to  all  trappers,  and  especially  to 
those  of  the  South. 

Scatter  small  pieces  of  fish  about 
among  traps  which  have  been  care- 
fully concealed  in  leaves.  This  is  a 
very  effective  set  for  the  opossum. 
Employ  almost  any  fish  for  the  de- 
coy. Sardines  are  very  good,  but 
even  canned  salmon  may  be  used 
effectively. 

One  will  often  be  able  to  capture 
the  'possum  along  shallow  ditches, 
as  well  as  by  concealing  traps  in 
such  runways  of  this  little  animal  as 
he  may  be  able  to  locate.  The  'pos- 
sum will  be  successfully  captured  by 
the  same  methods,  practically  speak- 
ing, as  I  have  described  for  the 
'coon,  with  the  possible  exception 
that  fish  should  be  employed  as  the 
decoy  for  the  'possum. 

The  'coon  is  the  only  one  of  the 
smaller  fur  bearers  which  should 
not  be  cased.  It  ought  to  be  skinned 
open,  or  in  other  words,  cut  down 
the  belly. 


Compost  for  Next  Year 


\^ELL-ROTTED  manure  is  bet- 
ter than  fresh  manure  for 
gardens.  It  is  also  cheaper  than 
commercial  fertilizers  in  these  war 
times,  when  the  supplies  of  some 
fertilizers  are  cut  off  by  the  block- 
ade and  the  materials  used  in  mak- 
ing others  are  very  high  in  price  be- 
cause they  are  used  in  making  ex- 
plosives. Composted  manure  is  as 
good  as,  or  better  thaD,  the  ordinary 
well-rotted  article  and  very  much 
cheaper  because  more  can  be  saved 
and  much  less  is  wasted  by  being 
washed  away  or  leaching  into  the 
■oil  while  rotting.  It  is  a  better 
balanced  plant  food  and  does  not 
produce  so  much  leaf  and  vine  in- 
stead of  the  fruit  or  roots  for  which 
most  garden  crops  are  grown. 

At  the  University  of  Missouri  such 
a  compost  pile  is  made  every  year, 
not  only  for  garden  use,  but  for  use 
in  potting  house  and  greenhouse 
plants.  The  directions  given  the 
workers  there  are  as  follows:  Se- 
lect a  level,  well-drained  spot  as 
near  the  barn  door  as  possible, 
where  the  wash  cannot  go  thru  the 
pile  and  wash  out  the  plant  food. 
Dig  away  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  looser  surface  soil  over  a  strip 
four  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  de- 
sired. 

Fill  the  hole  with  well-rotted  or 
composted  manure;  pile  on  top  of  this 
alternate  six-inch  layers  of  fresh 
manure  and  weeds  or  sod,  mixed 
■with  some  earth,  until  the  pile  is 
K-ibout  walnt  high.      The  weed  seed 


will  be  killed  in  the  process  if  the 
heap  is  properly  handled,  and  an  ad- 
dition of  such  extra  material  as 
leaves  and  straw  increases  the 
amount  of  compost  obtained  from  a 
given  amount  of  manure.  When 
many  leaves  are  used,  add  lime  to 
make  them  decay  more  quickly  and 
sweeten  the  acid  condition  they  pro- 
duce. 

The  whole  pile  should  be  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  earth  to  help 
absorb  the  ammonia  and  many  other 
valuable  plant  foods  which  escape  in 
the  vapor.  Keep  pile  wet  but  not  so 
well  soaked  that  water  runs  from  it 
and  carries  away  the  plant  food. 
Fork  over  and  rebuild  the  pile  every 
six  or  eight  weeks  and  cover  it  again 
with  earth.  Composting  should  be 
completed  in  from  six  months  to  a 
year,  depending  on  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial used  and  whether  lime  and  wa- 
ter have  been  used  to  hasten  decay. 

From  ten  to  fifteen  tons  of  com- 
post should  be  added  per  acre,  or  a 
little  more  than  if  undiluted  manure 
had  been  used.  Lighter  applications 
should  be  for  fruit  and  root  crops, 
like  beans,  tomatoes,  potatoes  and 
beets,  than  for  leaf  crops  like  lettuce 
and  cabbage,  which  can  use  a  great 
deal  of  rich  food. 


More  people  spent  their  vacations 
•  on  national  forests  this  summer  than 
have  ever  done  so  before,  many  per- 
sons traveling  long  distances  by  au- 
tomobile in  order  to  camp  in  these 
public  playgrounds. 


^  GOOD  mixture  for  a  concrete 
tank  may  be  made  of  one  part 
Portland  cement,  two  parts  of  clean, 
coarse  sand  and  four  parts  of 
screened  gravel  or  crushed  rock. 
Where  neither  gravel  nor  crushed 
rock  is  available,  use  one  part  of  ce- 
ment to  three  of  sand.  If  less  cement 
is  used  than  the  amount  given,  the 
mixture  will  not  wear. 

The  foundation  should  be  about  six 
inches  thick,  enough  so  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  heaving  from 
frost.  It  should  be  reinforced  with 
woven  wire. 

The  sides  of  the  tank  may  be  re- 
inforced the  same  as  the  foundation, 
care  being  taken  that  the  reinforce- 
ment is  placed  near  the  outside  wall. 
Only  wire  or  iron  of  good  quality 
should  be  used,  as  rusted  material 
only  fills  space  and  does  not  rein- 
force. 

There  should  be  continuous  rein- 
forcement around  corners.  Where 
the  wire  or  other  material  laps,  the 
laps  should  be  several  inches. 

The  form  for  the  tank  should  be  so 
made  as  not  to  crack  the  cement 
when  taken  apart. 

After  the  forms  are  removed  the 
inside  of  the  tank  may  be  water- 
proofed by  applying  a  coat  of  con- 
crete paste  made  of  pure  cement  and 
water  mixed  to  the  consistency  of 
cream. — College  of  Agriculture. 

Dairy  Details 

JJNCLEAN  milk  is  especially  dan- 
gerous during  warm  weather. 
Remember  that  the  sun  is  an  ex- 
cellent disinfecting  agent.  Sun  the 
milk  and  cream  utensils  after  wash- 
ing. 

No  dairyman  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  good  cream  separator.  A 
separator  removes  practically  all  the 
fat  from  the  milk.  By  the  ordinary 
skimming  method  from  10  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  butterfat  is  left  in  the 
milk. 

By  carefully  testing  and  weeding 
out  the  poor  cows  you  can  increase 
the  average  production  of  each  cow 
by  more  than  forty  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  per  year. 

No  animal  that  gets  only  feed 
enough  to  support  life  can  produce  a 
profit.  Feed  your  cows  a  balanced 
ration. 

When  a  farmer  makes  and  sells 
butter  and  feeds  the  skimmilk  to 
poultry,  pigs  and  calves,  he  is  not 
sending  away  a  great  deal  of  his 
farm's  fertility.  Keep  the  farm's 
fertility  on  the  farm. 

Some  farmers  would  be  better  off 
if  they  sold  their  cows  and  bought 
milk  and  butter.  Yet  they  don't 
realize  that  they  are  losing  real 
money  on  every  "boarder"  in  their 
herds.    Test  each  cow. 

Paid  to  Grade 

pEACH  GROWERS  in  southern 
Ohio  have  been  paid  roundly  for 
careful  grading  of  peaches  this  year. 
By  the  proper  selection  for  four 
grades  they  have  been  able  to  obtain 
25  cents  a  bushel  more  for  the  better 
grades  than  the  usual  market  price 
this  season. 

In  baskets  for  first  grade  pack 
they  have  used  the  most  nearly  per- 
fect, largest  and  best  colored  speci- 
mens. These  were  without  blemish 
such  as  bruises,  breaks  in  the  skin 
or  diseases. 

In  the  second  grade  were  put 
peaches  of  a  smaller  size  of  a 
little  less  color  and  with  slight  im- 
perfections. 

Peaches  of  the  third  grade  con- 
sisted of  those  of  small  size  and 
containing  scab,  slight  abrasions 
and  stings. 

The  fourth  grade  was  still  smaller 
in  size  and  contained  more  imper- 
fections. 

The  culls  were  partly  decayed, 
wormy  and  otherwise  undesirable. 


The  bark  of  black  oak,  or  "yellow 
oak,"  as  it  is  often  called  on  account 
of  the  inner  bark,  is  now  used  for 
dye-making. 


unsten 

Pays  Cash  for  Furs  B 

|  Ship  to  Funsten— get  top  market  prices.  Mm 
There  a  bier  money  in  trapping  the  FWten 
way.JohnHauKstedofWaukon.Iowa.gotlO  ^aW 

|  niicMlvunkslnonoUolowithaFunsten  ^aW 

Perfect  Smoker— price  fl. GO.  EmilTheiB 
of  Uocrne,  Texas,  caueht  In  one  set' 
lnsr  14  animals  In  ]  8  traps  with 
Funsten animal  bait— pricetl.00.  Write 
forlatestpricelistoncoon.mink.skunk 
muskrat,  etc.,  free.    Our  bisr  three 
books  in  one  —  Trapper's  Guhle. 
Game  Laws,  Supply  Catalog  — 
FKKE  to  trappers. 


FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO.. 

1148  Funster,  Bld(. 
■t.  Louis,  Mo. 


Send  Your 
Nam*  Today 


TRAPPERS 


VVfsEE 


Remember  this— we  pay  higher 
prices  for  your  furs  than  any 
other  house— and 

WE  CHARGE  NO 
COMMISSION 

Send  us  a  trial  shipment  today 
—let  us  PROVE  our  claims  to 
you.  Our  higher  prices,  liberal 
grading  and  fair  dealings  have 
made  us  the  Fastest  Growing 
Fur  House  in  America.  Send 
for  FUR  price  list.  Trappers' 
Guide,  State  Game  Laws,  Cat- 
alogue of  Trappers'  Supplies — 
ALL  SENT  FREE— with  parti- 
culars of  our  great  FREE  GIFT 
to  trappers. 

ST. 


HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO. It6.  MM 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  PAID  FOR 


RAW -4 
FURS^" 


We  are  the  fastest  growing  RAW  FUR  house  in 
New  York— NOW  the  world's  greatest  Fui  Market. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  grade  liberally.  Write 
for  price  list— mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 
DAVID  BLUSTE1N  &  BRO.,  192  West  27thSt..  New  York 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
Mo  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A.  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germ*  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  Mo  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWS  SANITARY  MFO  CO.  1169A  HOWE  BLOC,  DETROIT, 
A*k  about  the  Ro-S.o  W&ahBtand — Hot  and  Cold  MlrU 
 Hunning  Water  Without  Plumbing 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outQt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eaa. 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  EntTtT  DAART 
(rain  list  and  free  book  l"Ktl.  BCJUR 
describing  the  BHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  S35  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  isi.Galosburg,  Kansas* 


SAY 


Kingery  Mfg.  Co. 


Why  don't  you 
do  as  thousands 
of  others  have? 
^^^^^^^^^^^  Improve  your 
* ■■■^■■■^aTaTaTaB  financial  condi- 
tions   You  say  how!  Operate  a 
Kingery   peanut  roaster  and 
corn  popper.  Many  styles  from 
$11.50  to  $1167.00.  Liberal 
terms.  Catalog  69  tells  about  it. 
445  E.  Pearl  St.. Cincinnati.  Ohio 


IDES&FURS 


H 

mm  wm  who  pays  moat 
Wo  •ell  on  world's  big 
(rest    market.    You  reap 

profit  with  us. 


New    FREE  BOOK 

xplains  our  eyatcn 
HlGn  prices  in  buying 
LOW  prices  on  tanning 
(i  f  ac  fcurt  nir .  W  r  i  to 


Effron.Kuthnor  *  Co..  725  So. 2d  SI   Cadar  RaokW.lowa 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Musk  nit,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Prleo 
list,  free.  M.  J.  JICWE'I  T  &  SONS, 
1<KI>\\  OOI),  N.  Y.  DEPT.  4. 


ELECTRBC  ]mf" FAR,tl  THEATRE-n-dS™RE 


Lifhl  Planls.  Economical.  SifcChaa. 

Ilrrlo.,  l»vn.n,o«;  Power  Mo.or,.  "'•'•> 
,g  «  rh,  OHIO  KI.KtTIIIC  WOBKS,  I  Irr.land.  ». 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business.  We  are  care- 
ful to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  persons. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  near  $2  a  bushel  offers  great 
profitstothe  farmer.  Canada's  invitation 
is  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 
wantssettlerstomakemoney  andhappy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  by 
helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

Yon  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  During  many 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre — many  yields  as  hiyrh  as  45  busheh  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  *  arming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there 
is  an  extra  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young 
men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  The  Government  ia 
urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into  grain.  Write  for  litera- 
ture and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Im- 
migration, Ottawa,  Canada,  or  George  A.  Hall,  123  Second 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  J.  M.  MacLachlan,  215  Traction 
Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  C.  J.  Broughton, 
2  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111.     Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 


136,579 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  56  Weeks,  136,579  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 

"I  pledge  ray  nllcKinuce  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  it  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thins  Each  Day'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREE 
BADGE 


fans  Scout 
Indian 


pay. 


SECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 


MERIT  MEDAL 


The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  Incorporated 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1915.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws 
were  adopted  and  W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief 
Totem  of  the  organization. 

The  first  Lone  Scout  took  the  pledge  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  1915.  There  are  now  Lone  Scouts  In 
every  State  in  the  United  States,  every  Province 
In  Canada,  in  Alaska,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Repub-  ' 
lie  of  Panama,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  for  all  wide- 
awake, ambitious  boys  everywhere.  It  is 
not  a  military  organization.  It  is  not  a  money-making 
proposition.  There  are  no  membership  fees  or  dues  to 
There  is  no  expensive  equipment  for  boys  or  their  par- 
ents to  buy.  The  organization  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  its 
weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  in  which  instructions  are 
given  to  the  Scouts.  "Lone  Scout"  is  sold  by  news  agents  for 
3  cents  a  copy.  Subscription  rates,  25  cents  four  months,  76 
cents  a  year. 

The  motto  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is:  "Do  a  Use- 
ful Thing  Each  Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  the 
Lone  Scout  motto  is  going  to  be  a  successful  man  The 
purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  to  give  the 
boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  (which 
was  started  in  the  United  States  by  W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem 
of  the  Lone  Scouts),  while  permitting  them  to  work  alone  if 
it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to  belong  to  Tribes.  Wood-craft 
and  scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the  instructions  in  the  Lone 
Scouts  of  America. 

The  Lone  Scout  pledge  Is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  or- 
K()  ganization  world-wide,  not  excluding  any  boy  living  un 
der  some  other  flag  than  the  United  States  flag  The 
Lone  Scout  must  be  in  the  best  of  health  and  physical 
condition  all  the  time.    He  cannot  be  a  real  Scout  and  take 
any  drink  containing  alcohol,  or  smoke  cigarettes. 

Any  boy  who  can  understand  the  pledge  is  eligible  to 
membership.  As  a  member  progresses  in  his  Scout  work 
he  is  awarded  Degrees,  with  appropriate  Badges  and 
these  Degrees  make  up  Lodges.  The  First  Degree  is 
Lone  Scout,  the  emblem  of  which  is  a  bronze  badge  bearing 
the  figure  of  the  Lone  Scout  Indian;  Second  is  the  Wood- 
craft Degree,  the  emblem  of  which  is  a  bronze  badge  showing 
the  Crossed  Logs  of  the  Council  Fire;  Third  Degree  is  Lone 
Eagle  and  the  eagle  is  shown  on  the  silver  badge  of  this  De- 
gree, the  last  of  the  Tepee  Lodge.  Next  comes  the  Totem  Pole 
Lodge,  in  which  every  member  is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone 
Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon  which  is  a  record  of  his  achievements 
for  many  Degrees. 

In  applying  for  Membership,  fill  out  the  Application 
Blank  given  below,  and  send  it  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


"CUT  OUT  HERE' 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  D 

CHIEF  TOTEM.  600  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  TO. 

Da,e  1916. 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  cuardlan,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  And  2  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name   Age. 


Reviving  Apple  Industry 


gY  SCIENTIFIC  methods  in  reju- 
venating fruit  trees,  nearly  $1,- 
000,000  has  been  realised  since  1910 
from  the  apple  orcharas  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Ohio,  where  formerly 
orcharding  was  practically  a  lost  in- 
dustry. Spraying  against  insects 
and  fungous  diseases  and  the  addi- 
tion of  mulch  material  and  fertilizer 
brought  about  the  change  which  has 
made  Washington  and  Athens  Coun- 
ties today  the  greatest  apple-growing 
center  in  Ohio. 

Before  1910  not  enough  apples 
were  grown  in  this  section  for  home 
use.  Tho  the  trees  were  prolific  in 
blossoms,  their  fruit  dropped  early, 
and  their  harvest  was  a  disappoint- 
ment.  Fruit  was  dwarfed,  deformed, 


wormy  and  blackened  by  fungi,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  marketed.  The 
systems  of  farming  were  such  as  to 
rob  the  hill-slopes  of  their  original 
productivity.  Orcharding  in  general 
seemed  a  failure. 

The  first  spraying  demonstrations 
there  resulted  in  abundance  of  per- 
fect fruit,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
formerly  disappointed  owners.  Later 
experiments  in  fertilizing  orchards 
caused  starved  trees  to  become  vig- 
orous and  productive.  Some  trees 
fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
acid  phosphate  yielded  ten  times  as 
much  fruit  as  others  receiving  the 
same  care  in  mulching  and  spraying, 
but  no  fertilizer.  A  net  increase  of 
more  than  $100  an  acre  was  secured 
in  some  cases  by  fertilization. 


Booker  Washingtons  of  Tomorrow 
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Town   State 


St.   No.,  P.  O..  or  R.  F.  D. 


swill  from  the  student  dormitories 
and  on  green  crops  of  rape,  cowpeas 
and  soy  beans,  very  little  corn  being 
fed  to  the  hogs  on  account  of  its 
high  price.  About  1,200  head  of  poul- 
try are  also  maintained  at  Shell 
Banks,  which  is  located  about  six 
miles  from  Hampton  Institute. 

The  small  dairy  farm  which  ad- 
joins the  Hampton  campus  main- 
tains thirty  home-raised  grade  Hol- 
steins  which  average  7,000  pounds 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  each  year.  On 
this  farm  are  seven  acres  of  alfalfa 
which  yielded  $850  worth  of  feed  last 
year,  an  average  of  $121.43  of  feed 
per  acre.  The  tract  produced  107 
tons  of  green  alfalfa  which  was  fed 
as  a  soiling  crop  at  a  valuation  of 
$5  per  ton,  as  well  as  31.5  tons  of 
cured  hay,  which  was  priced  at  $10 
per  ton.  Twenty-five  acres  of  rye 
and  vetch  for  soiling  purposes  are 
also  sown  when  the  corn  is  given  its 
last  working,  the  seed  being  broad- 
casted in  front  of  the  cultivator. 

The  corn  yields  about  ten  and  one- 
half  tons  of  ensilage  and  sixty  bush- 
els of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  there 
being  three  silos  with  a  combined 
capacity  for  300  tons  on  the  farm. 


Eight  acres  of  potatoes  grown  as  a 
cash  crop  last  year  averaged  over 
300  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  milk 
produced  on  this  farm  is  used  on  the 
Institute  tables,  100  gallons  per  day 
being  needed  to  supply  the  demand. 

A  two-days'  farmers'  conference 
is  held  each  winter  at  Hampton,  at 
which  time  prizes  are  distributed  to 
farmers  who  make  the  best  exhibits 
of  crops  and  produce.  Ordinarily 
500  colored  farmers  are  attracted  to 
this  meeting,  where  they  judge  live- 
stock, hold  plowing  contests,  attend 
demonstration  meetings,  listen  to 
lectures  on  crop  rotation,  the  care 
and  management  of  livestock  and 
the  like. 

Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes 
are  proving  of  wonderful  value  to 
the  negro  farmers  of  the  South. 
These  schools  are  binding  the  col- 
ored farmers  together  in  an  organ- 
ization which  is  promoting  improved 
farming,  better  livestock,  more  com- 
petent labor  and  better  social,  intel- 
lectual and  religious  advantages  for 
the  black  people  of  Dixieland. 
Benevolent  institutions  like  Hamp- 
ton Institute  are  worthy  of  the  ear- 
nest support  of  the  American  people. 


Some  Farm  Problems  and  Solutions 
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feed  consumed,  if  good  wages  are  to 
be  realized  for  a  man's  time.  Some 
of  the  best  feeders  get  much  more 
than  this.  Some  classes  of  stock  can 
pay  a  profit  by  returning  less  than 
this,  but  in  general  this  rate  of  re- 
turn will  give  good  wages  and  pay 
market  price  for  the  feed  consumed. 

A  reasonable  degree  of  diversity 
is  also  necessary  for  successfully 
operating  a  farm.  Unless  special 
or  unusual  conditions  justify  a 
highly  specialized  type  of  farming,  a 
farm  should  have  several  sources  of 
income  to  depend  on.  The  cotton 
farmers  of  the  South  at  the  time  the 
boll  weevil  appeared  serve  as  a 
good  illustration  of  the  danger  of 
having  only  one  source  of  income.  A 
man  who  is  depending  entirely  on 
the  sale  of  hogs  is  in  bad  shape  if 
the  cholera  gets  his  hogs  one  year, 
but  if  a  man  has  several  sources  he 
can  lose  one  or  perhaps  two  sources 
and  s£ill  have  some  income.  The 
most  successful  farms  in  the  region 
studied  had  from  three  to  seven  or 
eight  sources — probably  three  to  six 
sources  will  give  tue  best  results. 

A  Cure  for  Tenant  Troubles 
■y^HO  is  to  blame,  the  landlord  or 
the  tenant?  A  woman  agent, 
employed  by  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Home  Demonstration 
work,  visited  a  number  of  tenant 
homes  that  were  screenless  in  fly 
time  and  generally  dilapidated.  She 
asked  why  screens  were  not  placed 
on  the  windows,  at  least  of  the  sleep- 
ing room.  The  general  cussedness  of 
the  landlord  was  ascribed  by  the 
tenant,  who  was  usually  planning 
to  move  at  the  end  of  his  term. 
The  woman  agent  visited  the  land- 


lord in  town.  The  landlord,  almost 
without  exception,  insisted  that  if  he 
could  get  renters  to  stay  on  the 
farm  for  a  term  of  years  he  would 
be  glad  to  fix  things  up. 

There  you  have  the  two  sides  to 
the  controversy.  The  landlord 
blamed  the  tenant;  the  tenant 
blamed  the  landlord;  and  neither 
seems  to  be  making  a  real  effort  to 
get  together.  The  result  is  seen  in 
impoverished  farms,  run  -  down 
houses,  dearth  of  livestock,  and  pov- 
erty-stricken tenants. 

There  have  been  commissions 
without  number  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  every  remedy  from  cheap  in- 
terest to  long  term  contracts  has 
been  suggested,  but  until  the  land- 
lord and  his  tenant  get  their  heads 
together  in  a  friendly  and  sensible 
effort  at  cooperation  there  will  be 
no  cure  for  the  present  bad  condi- 
tions. 

What  a  Farm  Furnishes 
^fHILE  envying  the  city  man  his 
apparently  larger  salary,  the 
farmer  frequently  forgets  one  im- 
portant item — what  the  farm  con- 
tributes toward  the  living,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  profits  as  they  are  usual- 
ly reckoned.  The  chickens,  cream, 
butter,  eggs,  honey,  vegetables  and 
other  delicacies,  the  fuel  and  the 
shelter  that  come  as  a  matter  of 
course  on  a  farm,  amount  to  more  at 
the  end  of  a  year  than  is  frequently 
considered.  In  general,  investiga- 
tions of  the  Agricultural  College 
Extension  Service  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity show  that  the  farm  furnishes 
about  $100  for  each  member  of  the 
family;  that  is  $500  if  there  are  five 
members. 
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Building  Better  Than  Before 


Continued  Fro 

old-fashioned  whitewash,  which  was 
simply  diluted  slacked  lime  spread 
or  sprayed  on.  and  quickly  peeled  off 
again. 

Shelter  Dairy  Cows 
THE  dairy  cow  often  suffers  the 
most  from  exposure  to  the 
weather  before  real  winter  has  be- 
gun. After  steady  cold  comes,  the 
cow  is  generally  stabled.  Exposure 
to  cold  rains  in  November  is  often 
more  injurious  to  the  animal  than 
the  colder,  but  dry,  weather  later  in 
the  winter. 

The  dairy  cow  is  not  like  the  fat 
steer,  protected  from  cold  by  a  layer 
of  fat.  As  a  result,  bad  weather 
causes  a  big  drop  in  milk  production. 
So  long. as  the  weather  is  dry  it  is 
just  as  well  to  leave  the  cow  outside 
nights,  but  every  cold  rain  should 
find  her  protected. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  the  climate 
of  the  Middle  South  to  go  to  any 
great  expense  on  most  farms  in  or- 
der that  the  barn  may  be  warm.  The 
main  thing  is  to  have  tight  walls  so 
there  is  no  draft  or  wind  and  a  good 
roof.  Care  should  be  taken  in  ar- 
ranging the  stalls  in  the  form  of  a 
platform  of  the  right  length,  and  a 
gutter  of  sufficient  depth  to  hold  the 
manure.  The  cleanliness  of  the 
milk  depends  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  having  the  barn  built  so 
the  cow  will  keep  herself  clean. 

Shelter  Houses  for  Swine 
THE  construction  of  expensive  hog- 
houses  is  not  always  warranted. 
If  it  is  possible  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary protection  by  means  of  cheap 
shelter  it  should  be  done.  Many 
farmers  make  a  practice  of  keeping 
hogs  in  small  colony  houses,  which 
are  found  satisfactory.  Such  houses 
may  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
and  may  be  used  winter  and  sum- 
mer. During  the  winter  hogs  should 
be  kept  in  a  protected  place  if  pos- 
sible. 

There  are  two  types  of  hog  colony 
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houses — the  "A"  shaped  and  the 
"shed-roof"  house.  The  latter  is  more 
desirable,  as  it  allows  a  greater 
amount  of  room  and  is  cooler  in  the 
summer  because  the  roof  does  not 
come  so  close  to  the  ground.  The 
use  of  movable  colony  houses  also 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  the  hogs 
apart  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  The  number  of 
hogs  to  a  house  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  house  and  the  animals. 
During  the  winter  four  brood  sows 
may  be  readily  kept  in  one  house 
measuring  8  feet  by  8  feet.  Dur- 
ing farrowing  time  each  sow  should 
be  allotted  separate  quarters.  The 
cost  of  constructing  a  house  of  this 
size  need  not  exceed  $15,  not  includ- 
ing the  labor  of  building. 

Concrete  Post  Failures 
pAILURES  in  the  making  of  con- 
crete fence  posts  are  frequently 
due  to  causes  that  may  be  easily 
remedied.  Most  failures  come  from 
using  dirty  sand,  dirty  stone  or 
lumpy  cement. 

Concrete  posts  must  be  reinforced 
to  furnish  strength  necessary  to 
avoid  breakage  by  pull  of  fence  or 
impact  of  animals  or  machinery. 
Three  or  four  Xo.  3  wires  will  give 
the  proper  reinforcement. 

Rusty  reinforcements  should  never 
be  used.  Rusty  material  continues 
to  rust  after  being  imbedded  in  thin 
layers  of  concrete,  altho  concrete 
will  protect  steel  or  iron  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Concrete  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  60  to  70  degrees  will  have 
practically  double  the  strength  at 
the  end  of  a  week  than  the  same  ma- 
terial kept  at  a  temperature  of  32  to 
40  degrees.  Posts  should  not  be 
used  until  they  are  three  or  four 
weeks  old.  Even  a  longer  time  is  de- 
sirable. 

A  good  size  for  a  fence  post  is  4 
inches  square  at  the  top,  4  by  6 
inches  at  the  butt,  and  7  feet  long. 


Hearts  of  the  Hills 
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cares  when  I  saw  Bert?"  Trudy 
twisted  her  bonnet  strings  nervously. 

"I  don't  know.  But  when  they  ask, 
you  most  be  able  to  answer.  Harry 
thinks  Bert  left  before  the  stranger 
was  hurt.    That's  why  I  asked  you." 

Trudy  put  her  hand  to  her  throat 
as  if  something  felt  too  tight.  "I 
saw  Bert  when  he  left.  There  was 
one  night  between  that  and  the  night 
they  took  my  father.  Do  you  think 
that  Bert  hurt — anybody?  He  didn't." 

"Of  course  he  didn't,  Trudy.  The 
man  fell  and  hurt  himself.  Don't 
worry  about  it.  Is  that  the  little 
boy  that  lives  with  Granny  Bron- 
son  V 

Trudy  nodded. 

"Poor  little  fellow!  While  he  is 
small  something  ought  to  be  done  for 
that  poor  crooked  foot."  And  Mrs. 
Brown's  sweet  face  was  full  of  ten- 
derness. 

"Can  anything  be  done?"  ques- 
tioned Trudy. 

"Certainly.  My  little  brother  was 
like  him.  We  sent  him  to  a  sana- 
torium and  he's  well  now." 

"How  do  you  send  people — how 
could  Lutie  go?"  Trudy's  voice 
thrilled  with  eagerness. 

"We  managed  It,  after  a  while.  I 
remember  how  we  all  worked  and 
saved  till  we  had  money  enough.  I'm 
afraid  Granny  hasn't  very  much." 
And  Mrs.  Brown  sighed. 

Trudy  pressed  her  hands  together. 
Her  white  little  face  looked  strange- 
ly old.  "Everything  takes  money,  an' 
hit  oughtn't!  If  they  can  do  things, 
why  don't  they  do  'em?  Do  they  care 
the  most  for  the  money?"  Her  voice 
was  very  low,  as  she  went  on:  "If 
I  could  fix  that  poor  little  foot,  what 
would  money  have  to  do  with  hit? 
Why  don't  they  make  wrong  things 
right  if  they  can?" 

"Maybe  it  will  all  be  right  some 
time,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  frightened 


by  the  child's  tragic  manner.  "Let's 
hope."  And  she  held  out  her  hands 
to  the  twins,  who  came  shyly 
to  her. 

"Trudy,"  she  began  again,  after  a 
while,  "when  I  go  to  Asheville  again, 
I  want  you  to  go  with  me.  You  can 
see  your  father.  And  I  want  you  to 
think  over  all  that  you  know  of  what 
has  happened,  so  that  if  any  one 
asks  you  a  question  about  it  you  can 
answer.  Harry  and  I  are  going  to 
take  good  care  of  you.  Now  it  is  so 
late  that  I  must  go  back  home.  One 
thing,  little  girl,  don't  get  out  of 
heart  about  anything." 

She  had  reached  the  buggy  by  this 
time,  and  she  stopped  for  a  bright 
little  word  with  Lutie.  Then  she 
was  gone.  Trudy  and  the  little  girls 
were  well  down  the  path  when  Lutie 
caught  up  with  them.  He  looked 
searchingly  at  Trudy,  but  she  was 
laughing  with  the  children,  always 
running  just  a  little  ahead  of  him, 
and  he  could  not  know  that  she  was 
battling  with  the  tears  that  some- 
how just  would  come.  But  she  was 
her  own  practical  self  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  ford,  and  if  she 
cried  afterward  the  little  crippled 
boy  need  not  know. 

The  continuation  of  this  unusual 
story  will  be  found  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 


The  Horse  Collar 

THE  horse  collar  should  fit  snug- 
ly. It  should  not  pinch  at  the 
crest  of  the  neck  and  there  should 
be  room  enough  between  the  collar 
and  lower  part  of  the  neck  to  admit 
the  hand  freely  when  not  pulling. 
The  contact  surface  of  the  collar 
should  be  smooth  and  plastic  and 
distributed  over  as  much  bearing 
surface  as  possible.  The  incrusta- 
tions that  form  on  a  collar  should 
be  removed  daily. 


Dorit  MissThis! 


Send  me  your  name  now— on  a  postal — and  you'll 

get,  FREE,  the  surprise  of  your  life. 

First — I  will  prove  to  you,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 

that  your  straw — every  ounce  of  it— is  worth  $2.50  to  $3  =0  a  ton.  Then  I 
will  show  you  how  to  prove  to  yourself  that  you  can  get  $2.50  to  $3.80  per  ton  for  it. 
Easilyl  Quickly!  Surely! 

By  my  extraordinary  plan,  you  can  prove  that  there's  a 

tremendous  profit  in  spreading  straw  before  you  have  spent  or  risked 
one  little  cent!  Yes.  Sir.  I  take  all  the  risk  from  start  to  finish — you  take  none!  Furthermore,  if  you 
decide  to  buy  my  "SIMPLEX,"  I'll  TRUST  YOU  and  not  a  cent  do  I  ask  till  next  October! 

Pretty  good  machine  when  the  maker  is  willing  to  let  you  try  it  FREE 

and  then  take  almost  a  year  to  pay — don't  you  think  so?  Must  be  a  great  money  maker 
for  farmers!  You  bet  it  1st  As  a  money-maker  it  will  akin  any  machine  on  your  farm.  You  write  me 
and  I'll  prove  it! 

Simplex  Straw  Spreader 

Makes  Straw  Worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  Per  Ton 

Straw,  as  a  fertilizer,  a  conserver  of  moisture,  and  a  preventative  of  soil 
blowing,  is  easily  worth  $2.50  when  spread  on  your  land.  And  spreading  is  easy  with  a 
SIMPLEX.  Just  think!  Twenty  feet  at  a  timet  Thick  or  thin!  Twenty  acres  per  day!  Machine  pays  for 
itself  in  three  working  days!  Fits  hnrh  or  low  wagon!  Has  double-drive  and  double-width  carrier!  Four 
years  proven  success  behind  it!  Thousands  already  in  use!  Thirty  days'  FREE  TRIAL— no  money  in  l 
advance!   Plenty  of  time  to  pay !  Man,  it's  the  biggest  and  best  offer  you  ever  saw  I 

Get  My  Latest  Proposition 

I've  got  a  very  Special  Proposition  for  one  * 
farmer  in  each  township.  I  have  never  made  it  i 
public  nor  I  won't.  But  when  you  write — I  will  ex-  I 
plain  all,  and  at  the  same  time  I  will  send  you  my/ 
new  Straw  Spreader  Catalog  together  with  sev-i 
eral  hundred  actnal  letters  from  owners — great-  I 
est  bunch  of  letters  you  ever  saw!  Can't  help  fl 
convincing  any  man  that  it's  folly  to  burn  straw  or 
allow  it  to  rot. 

Write!  Do  it  now  and  you'll  (?et  the  big 
book— the  interesting  letters — my  special  proposi- 
tion—hy  return  mail  ALL  FREE! 

Malison  Campbell,  President 

M  ANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

587  Traders  II  Id  jr.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


f  Pull  bi£  slumps  by  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  No  expense  for  team*  or 
powder.  One  man  with  a 

HAND  POWER- 

% jy  Stump  Puller 

can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack,  too  lbl. 
pull  on  tbe  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp  steel — guar, 
anteed  against  breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for  special  offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 
Box  60.   182  Fifth  St.,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SKUNK 


TRAPPERS:-  "Get  More  Money,, 

for  Skunk,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Opossum,  Mink, 

Fniw.  Civet  Cat.  Coyotes,  Buver  and  o<he»  Fur  bearers 
collected  im  your  ••tolion. 

SHIP  YOUR  FURS  DIRECT  to  "SHUBERT"  tht  largest 
house  in  the  World  dealing  exclusively  in  NOKTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FL'RS 

a  reliable— responsible— safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  rep- 
utation existing  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a  century.''  a long .suc- 
cessful record  ofsending:  Fur  Shippers  prompt, SA  HbfAU  UK  Y 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  ffiht  ft.fiubert  &tjipp«. 
the  only  reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list  published. 
Write  for  it-NOW-ifo  FREE 

A.  B.  SHUBERT,  Inc.  Dept  2 1  CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


1  See  What  You 
|Can  Save  On 
[a  Kalamazoo 


Get  the 
New  Catalog 

GET  our  new  stove 
book  and  find  out 
why  over  350,000 
pleased  owners  rec- 
ommend Kalamazoo. 
See  beautiful  color 


UlnBtrationBof  latest  deBifrns, new  improvements.  Get  wholesale 
ccs  and  save  money.  Write  Today.  811  'lays'  trial,  am  dnye 
approval  test.   Ca»h  or  Credit.  $l(XJ,WXi  Guarantee.  We 
pay  freight  and  ship  within  24  hours.  *sk  l«r  Cnnigj  ■•.  726 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Manufacturers         Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Stoves,  Ranees, Ons  Ranges.  Furnaces, 
MetalWhlte  Knameled  Kitchen  K.-ibinets. 
3catalogs — please  say  which  you  waat. 


Direct  to  \  »u 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

»40.1««iirn«-»ll  •  tael.  HaMHwna.  cooni  ■ 
than  wood,  mor.  donihle.  Wr  c«n  ■ 
4  my*  rou  money     Writ,  (or  |M  C.U.-  I 

loa  "trl  arid  .p.r.l.l  [,ric.n. 
3         KOKOMC?  FENCE  M»CH.  CO.  1 
9yT       461  north  atro«t.    Kokomo.  Ind.  | 

PATENT" 


ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED. 

r^rrnrer'KantOveaPaten^. 


Manu- 
Send  for 

,  free  book";   inventions  wanted,  etc. 
m,.rket  vo.ir  invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN:  110  0-e»  Bid*.  WashiniK*  D.  C. 
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CLASSIFIED 

WAMT  ABSEStaS?  £5 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  liiul  farm  help  for  you;  will  lake 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

1  lib  ^WOI  „er  week  — not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

W  ant    Ad.  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WRITE  TO 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  


HELP  WANTED 

FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH.  Gov- 
ernment Jobs.  Steady  work.  List  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable — free.  Write  today. 
Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  R  118,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
Wr.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chl- 
cago,  111.  

THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


ALL  MEN—WOMEN  DESIRING  $S5:  Gov- 
ernment job  near  home  write  immediately. 
Ozment.  4  R.  St.  Louis.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AUTOMOBILE 
to  introduce  our  250  fast  selling,  popular 
priced  household  necessities.  The  greatest  line 
on  earth.  Make  $10  a  day.  Complete  outfit 
and  automobile  furnished  free  to  workers. 
Write  today  for  exclusive  territory.  American 
Products  Co..  9S60  3rd  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

AGENTS — TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  RAIN- 
coats.  Big  commissions.  Easy  profits.  Coop- 
er made  $.114  last  month.  We  deliver  and 
collect.  Sample  coat  free.  Comer  Mfg.  Co., 
13  Timothv  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — THOUSANDS 
of  farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  sold  their 
crops  this  year  for  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  their  land.  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre  has 
produced  crops  worth  $40  to  $75  an  acre.  Stock 
raisins  and  dairying  are  equally  profitable — 
hogs  and  beef  highest  in  country's  history.  Ir- 
rigation districts  producing  more  alfalfa  and 
fodder  crops  than  ever  before.  Get  your  farm 
home  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Last 
year  I  asked  you  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity — you  might  have  paid  for  your 
farm  with  the  1916  crop  —  again  I  extend 
the  invitation.  Good  land  from  $11  to  $30 
per  acre;  irrigated  land  from  $35;  20  years  to 
pay;  government  guarantees  land  and  water 
titles.  Pay  in  full  at  any  time  if  desired.  We 
will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in 
certain  districts,  with  no  security  other  than 
the  land.  Ready-made  farms  sold  on  special 
easy  terms.  Loan  for  live  stock  after  one 
year's  occupation,  subject  to  certain  reason- 
able conditions  explained  on  request.  Low 
taxes;  no  taxes  on  improvements.  Free 
schools;  full  religious  liberty;  good  climate, 
and  the  best  neighbors  in  the  world.  Other 
farmers  becoming  rich  in  Western  Canada; 
you  have  the  same  opportxmity.  Bu>  direct  from 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Write  for  free 
book  and  full  information.  J.  S.  Dennis,  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  10  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta, 
C  anada.  

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  III.  

RANCHING  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 
more  profitable  than  ever  before.  Have  one 
of  the  best  ranching  districts  in  the  world; 
chance  to  lease  grazing  government  lands. 
Have  live  proposition  for  man  or  company 
with  capital.  If  interested,  write  J.  E.  Lewis. 
Wetaskiwin.    Alberta.  Canada.  

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it  with 
a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want  ads 
are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  nation. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  III. 


FOR  SALE,  ONE  100-ACRE,  WELL-IM- 
proved  farm.  60  under  cultivation,  15  acres 
alfalfa  next  to  good  water  near  station,  for 
$2,000.00  cash.  Adolph  Blaser,  Buffalo  Gap, 
Bo  Dak. 

FARMS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R,  Chippewa  Palls.  Wis. 


FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7,000  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  509  Farmers' 
Exchange*.  Denver.  Colo,  


FARM  LANDS 

ARE  YOU  WEARY  OF  THE  NORTH? — 
Then  come  to  Fruitland  Park,  Florida,  a  vi- 
cinity Ideal  for  a  home  and  for  grapefruit  and 
orange  growing  with  big  profits,  where  you  can 
develop  a  grove  with  practically  no  expense 
and  where  the  first  crop  you  raise  Should  pay 
for  your  land.  For  book  of  actual  photographs 
and  conservative  data  write  today.  Lake  Co. 
Land  Owners'  Association,  No.  150  Mack  St., 
Fruitland    Park.  Florida.  

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  By,, 
In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Brlcker,  214 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Needlework  Department 

Dainty  Embroidered  Doily 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


yERY  dainty,  yet  practical  and  in- 
expensive is  this  embroidered 
doily.  It  can  be  made  of  either  white 
or  ecru  linen.  A  set  of  them  is  an 
excellent  way  of  utilizing  the  small 
pieces  of  linen  left  from  other  work. 
Every  needleworker  has  several  of 
these  small  pieces  left  from  other 
work.  It  is  a  practice  inherited  from 
our  grandmothers  to  save  the  small 
pieces  cut  out  from  corners  of  round 
centerpieces,  oblong  serving  cloths, 
etc. 

These  will  make  5-inch,  6-inch  or 
7-inch  doilies.  These  can  be  made 
in  sets  or  separately.  Three  shades 
of  embroidery  cotton  are  used.  I 
prefer  the  6-strand  cotton,  except  on 


very  heavy  linen;  then  the  No.  5  hard 
twisted  is  the  best.  These  may  be 
three  shades  of  the  same  color,  as 
blue,  brown,  green  or  rose,  or  they 
can  be  a  combination  of  colors.  If 
the  latter  one  can  use  her  own  taste 
in  combining  shades.  As  each  doily 
requires  so  little  of  each  shade,  any 
small  quantity  of  thread  remaining 
from  other  work  can  be  used  to  a 
good  advantage.  We  all  enjoy  using 
these  little  odds  and  ends  about  our 
work  baskets.  The  work  is  so  sim- 
ple that  a  beginner  or  small  child 
need  not  fear  to  start  it;  the  only 
stitch  used  is  the  outlining  stitch. 
As  I  heard  a  small  pupil  of  mine  ex- 


claim: "That  is  Just  as  easy  as 
walking,  only  I  use  stitches  instead 
of  my  feet,"  and  she  was  right.  For 
the  edge,  turn  the  hem  once  to  the 
right  side,  sew  by  machine.  The 
tension  should  be  loose.  Then  sew 
the  cluny  lace  over  this-  hem  and 
one  will  have  an  edge  which  will 
stand  the  wear  without  fraying.  To 
make  this  lace  lie  flat,  draw  up  tho 
top  thread  so  the  scallops  lie  per- 
fectly flat;  after  the  lace  is  damp- 
ened and  pressed,  it  will  lie  without 
a  wrinkle,  as  tho  it  were  woven 
round. 

Abbreviations  of  Crochet  Stitches 

ch  st — Chain  stitch. 

si  cr — Single  crochet. 

do  cr — Double  crochet. 

tr  cr — Treble  crochet. 

do  tr  cr — Double  treble  crochet. 

p — Picot. 

sp — Space. 

gr — Group. 
* — Sign  of  repetition. 

Ch  st,  make  a  loop  over  hook, 
thread  over  hook,  pull  second  loop 
thru  first  loop,  repeat  for  the  length 
required. 

Si  cr,  make  a  length  of  ch  sts, 
skip  1  ch  st,  insert  hook  into  2nd  ch 
st,  thread  over  hook,  draw  thru  the 
ch  st,  making  2  loops  on  hook,  thread 
over  hook,  thru  both  loops. 

Do  cr,  make  a  length  of  ch  sts, 
thread  over  hook,  skip  3  ch  sts,  in- 
sert hook  into  4th  ch  st,  draw  thread 
thru  ch  st,  thread  over  hook,  thru  2 
loops,  thread  over  hook,  thru  the 

2  remaining  loops. 

Tr  cr,  make  length  of  ch  sts,  thread 
over  hook  twice,  skip  4  sts,  insert 
hook  into  5th  ch  st,  draw  thread  thru 
ch  st,  thread  over  hook,  thru  2  loops, 
thread  over  hook,  thru  2  loops,  thread 
over  hook,  thru  the  2  remaining 
loops. 

Do  tr  cr,  same  as  tr  cr,  only  thread 

3  times  over  hook. 

P,  make  5  ch  sts,  catch  back  into 
4th  ch  st,  from  the  hook,  pull  loop 
thru. 

Sp,  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
forms  1  sp. 

Gr,  1  d  c  into  each  st  for  4  sts,  to- 
gether form  1  gr. 
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Preparing  Plants  for  Winter 


gTEPS  to  be  taken  in  the  fall  for 
placing  the  flower  garden  in 
shape  for  winter  will  vary  with  the 
kinds  of  plants  grown  and  the  lati- 
tude. In  the  case  of  perennials, 
which  die  down  to  the  ground,  but 
which  should  live  thru  the  winter 
and  send  up  shoots  again  on  the  ad- 
vent of  warm  weather,  the  roots 
should  be  well  mulched  with  manure 
three  or  four  inches  deep  as  soon  as 
the  ground  freezes.  In  this  group  are 
included  such  plants  as  peonies, 
larkspur,  hollyhock,  columbines,  iris, 
paltycodones,  and  perennial  poppies. 

Plants  such  as  cannas,  dahlias, 
gladiolas,  and  caladiums  should  have 
their  roots  dug  up  and  stored  in  a 
cellar  where  the  temperature  will 
not  rise  above  60°  nor  fall  below  50° 
Fahrenheit.  The  root  clumps  of 
cannas  and  dahlias  should  not  be 
shaken  free  of  soil.  These  plants 
with  the  soil  naturally  adhering  to 
them  should  be  placed  on  racks  or  in 
slat  boxes  so  that  air  may  circulate 
among  them.  It  is  important  that 
the  roots  do  not  become  too  warm 
or  dry  and  that  no  frost  shall  reach 
them.  The  bulbs  of  gladiolas, 
caladiums  and  tuberoses,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  of  soil  and  dried  in  the  open 
air  for  a  day  or  two.  They  may  then 
be  stored  in  the  cellar. 

In  all  but  semitropical  portions  of 
the  United  States  geraniums  must  be 
taken  indoors  for  winter.  Florists 
usually  make  cuttings  in  the  fall 
to  grow  new  plans  in  greenhouses 
for  spring  use.    This  practice  is,  of 


course,  impracticable  for  the  aver- 
age householder.  The  latter  may 
take  up  growing  plants  and  hold 
them  in  a  dormant  condition  by  stor- 
ing upright  in  boxes  of  dry  soil  in 
a  cellar  having  a  temperature  of 
from  40°  to  50°  Fahrenheit.  The 
plants  may  be  placed  close  together 
with  only  a  little  dry  soil  among  the 
roots. 

While  taking  many  plants  indoors 
for  the  winter,  the  home  gardener  in 
a  large  section  of  the  country  should 
set  out  in  the  fall  the  pansy  plants 
which  are  to  make  up  the  spring 
beds  of  these  flowers.  This  proced- 
ure should  be  followed  in  the  coun- 
try south  of  a  line  from  New  York 
City  to  Springfield,  Illinois.  The 
young  plants  should  be  covered  by 
coarse  manure  at  the  first  freezing 
of  the  ground  before  it  has  an  op- 
portunity to  thaw. 

While  a  number  of  the  shrubs 
commonly  grown  in  the  garden  will 
go  thru  the  winter  without  injury  if 
let  alone,  others  must  be  given  vary- 
ing degrees  of  special  attention. 
Among  the  shrubs  which  need  no  un- 
usual fall  and  winter  care  are  snow- 
ball, spirea,  mock  orange,  and  li- 
lacs. 

Hydrangeas,  even  in  the  South, 
must  have  special  winter  protection 
and  in  the  North  must  be  lifted,  set 
in  tubs,  and  kept  in  a  frost-proof 
cellar.  An  east  and  west  line  thru 
Philadelphia  is  generally  accepted 
as  marking  the  boundary  north  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  take  hy- 
drangeas indoors. 


classified! 

WANT  AD* 
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FOR  SALE 

WANTKI)  -IIOI'SKK  HHI'KHS  TO  KNOW 
soap  can  he  dissolved"  In  gasoline  or  naphtha 
for  dry  cleaning;  and  gasoline  or  nuphtha  can 
he  mixed  with  water  for  laundry  purposes. 
Full  instructions  anil  formula,  guaranteed  as 
represented,  $2.00.    D.  C^McMath,  Troy,  O. 

PICTURB  PUZZLE  CONTESTS.  SEND 
stamp  for  particulars  concerning  various  big 
picturognmes  now  running.'  Equitable  Pub- 
lishing «'»..   t.s   I ■  ■  :-j t  St.,   New   York  cjiy 


LI  VESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Royce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  LIST  OP  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  thoso 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventl  ons.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We'  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 

INVENT  SOMETHING.  IT  MAY  BRING 
wealth.  Free  book  tells  what  to  Invent  and 
how  to  obtain  a  patent  through  our  credit  sys- 
tem. Waters  &  Co.,  Succeeded  by  Talbert  & 
l'.irkcr,  4.IT!)  Warder  Uldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

SUDAN  GRASS  AND  CANE  SEED 
wanted — Will  buy  any  quantity.  Send  sample 
stating  quantity  you  have,  and  price  wanted 
f.  o.  b.  your  station.    Address  B.  Ellis,  Hlco, 

Texas. 
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POULTRY  | 
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LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS — II AVE  YOTT  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — SELL  BIRDS  AND 

eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago,  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  OR  BUFF  LAT- 
ers  Winners.  Big  cockerels,  $3.50;  extra 
choice,  $5.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1733 
Ranch,  Box  106,  Kearney,  Nebraska 


t,^^C°^NA?r  —  PURE-BRED  COCKERELS. 
(2.00.     G.  W.  Meyer,  Gerald,  Mo. 


SELL— 

EJTCHAJVGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  liiij 
machinery,  poultry,  farm  II 
tools,  implements,  anything  I;;;! 
and  everything  needed  by  the  j|[ 
hundred  thousand  prosperous  li! 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  j  j 
ing  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
Q  1/ICK.Ly— 
CHEATLy— 


with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 


j|j  Write  us  about  what  you  have  H 

jiiij  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or   if  1:1 

HI  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all  \  j 

||j  the  information.    We  will  prepare  i  j 

||l  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad-  I  I 

11:11  vise  you  of  the  charge.    Address  j  j 

Li  your  letter  to 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
j||  500-514   North   Dearborn    Street,  || 
Chicago,  111. 


All  24  Pictures,  Catalog  of  Ti 
and  a  One  Year's  Subscription  ! 


OMLY  5Ci  Ce 
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Book 
)ur  Magazine 

NOW 


Hurry!  Begin  Playing  W.  D.  Boyce  Co/s 
$4,000.00  Cash  Home  Game  Quick 


YOU  HAVE  UNTIL  DECEMBER  31st  TO  TURN  IN  A  SET 
OF  ANSWERS  IN  W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY'S  $4,000.00 
CASH  HOME  PICTUREGAME,  SO  IF  YOU  ORDER 
YOUR  COMPLETE  PICTUREGAME  OUTFIT  TODAY 
YOU'LL  HAVE  PLENTY  OF  TIME  TO  WIN  A  BIG  PRIZE. 

EVERY  ONE,  EVERYWHERE,  can  enter  and  play  this  game  now.  There 
are  only  24  pictures  in  the  game,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  thru  the 
Catalog  of  Titles  and  pick  out  the  titles  that  BEST  fit  the  pictures.  Then 
you  enter  your  selected  titles  in  the  handy  Reply  Book.  See  the  picture 
here  to  the  right.  Couldn't  you  go  thru  a  small  list  of  titles  and  pick  out  a 
title  to  fit  it?  Of  course  you  can.  Now  send  us  50  cents  today  for  the 
Complete  Outfit,  together  with  the  Rules  and  full  directions  how  to  play, 
and  start  after  your  share  of  the  $4,000.00  in  cash  prizes.    It  should  be  easy  for  you. 


PICTURE  No.  10 


Act  Now — Don't  Delay—Send  Us  50  Cents  Today  and  Get  the  Complete 
Home  Picturegame  Outfit —  You  Need  That  $1,000.00  Cash  1st  Prize 


You  Should  Find  It  Easy  to 
Win  One  of  the  Big  Cash 
Prizes  Listed  Below: 


How  to  Play  the  Game 


1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
2 
20 
34 
158 
290 


prize  $1,000.00  Cash 


prize   750.00  Cash 

prize   500.00  Cash 

prize   250.00  Cash 

prize   125.00  Cash 

prize   75.00  Cash 

prize   50.00  Cash 

prizes  of  $25.00  Each  in  Cash 

prizes  of                10.00  Each  in  Cash 

prizes  of                 5.00  Each  in  Cash 

prizes  of                 2.50  Each  in  Cash 

prizes  of                 1.50  Each  in  Cash 

TOTAL  OF  511  PHIZES,  $4,000.00  IN  CASH. 

Full  prizes  paid  all  final  tying  contestants 


"The. 


£/v    you.  woaU  vv/?/r£- 
Write  Yonr  Choten  Title t  for  ftclwe*  Below    ^ £pUj 

Boo  K- 


Picture  No.   


2.  . 
3... 


The  Catalog  of  Titles  also  contains  1,200  new 
and  splendid  Jokes  compiled  by  America's  fun- 
niest weekly,  PUCK.  These  Jokes  will  give  you 
many  an  evening's  entertainment,  and  many  a 
dollar's  wort'.i  of  fun. 

Very  Important 

It  should  be  easy  for  you  to  name  the  SE3T 
titles  to  only  24  easy  pictures  and  win  a 
share  of  $4"C00.00  cash. ;  but  you  mu;t  GET 
YOUS  PICTUEE3AKE  OUTFIT  NOW,  AT 
GZTCE.  Upon  request,  rules  showing  how  to 
compete  expenselessly  will  be  sent  to  any 
one,  but  hurry  up  and  send  us  50  cents  Today 
— Get  the  Complete  Outfit  and  play  the 
game.  You  have  until  December  31st  to 
turn  in  a  set  of  answers,  so  if  you  get  your 
Outfit  quick  you'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
play. 

Send  In  This  Order  Form  Today  Sure 


Here  us  o-n.  Oljecr  Lesso/v 
Pic  tuf\  g-^ 

•Suppose  it  W£R£ 
Otv  ac.-tu.oO. 

you.  wouli 


1 


List  oFr,U£s,ff^0 


P*reonalIy  CinnUJerile 
Pertinent  Quvry. 
Physical  Geography.  ' 
Pittsburg  MyVhol&gy. 
Placing  the  Blame. 


Pleating  Her. 
Plenty  ol  Experience 
Poetry  vi.  Prose 
Poor  Bachelor 
Poor  Hubby. 
Poor  Memory. 


How  to  Start  Right  Now 
to  Play  the  Game 

Just  send  us  50  cents  today,  and  by  return 
mail  you  will  receive  ALL  the  24  easy  pictures, 
Catalog  of  Titles  containing  ALL  the  titles  to 
the  24  pictures,  Reply  Book  In  which  to  write 
down  your  answers,  and  which  permits  you  to 
make  three  answers  to  each  picture,  Rules  and 
full  directions  for  playing  the  game,  and  also 
a  one-year-  subscription  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness. This  is  all  you  need  to  enter  and  play. 
Send  us  the  50  cents  at  once — Get  the  Complete 
Outlit  and  play  the  game — Win  your  share  of 
the  $4,000.00  Cash. 

If  you  are  at  present  a  subscriber,  your  sub- 
scription will  be  extended,  or  you  can  have  it 
sent  to  a  friend  or  relative  as  a  Christmas 
present. 

Now — Don't  Delay— Send  us  50  Cents 
Today— Get  the  Complete  Home 
Picturegame  Outfit— You  Should  Easily 
Win  Some  Part  of  the  $4,000.00  Cash 

There's  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  play  the 
game — if  you  secure  your  Outfit  at  once — so 
hurry  and  send  us  the  order  form  below  with 
50  cents  today. 


\  Special  50c  Order  Form 


The  Judges  in  the  Picturegame 

will  bp  Judge  Charles  M.  Thomson  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois;  Mr.  H.  C. 
Fuller,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Crane  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Henry  S.  Honschen,  Cashier  State 
Bank  of  Chicago.  Their  names  stand  as  an  ab- 
solute guarantee  of  fair  play  to  all,  and  you  can 
rest  assured  that  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  Rules. 


The  Farming  Business, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  inclose  50  cents,  for  which  please  send  me 
The  Farming  Business  for  one  year,  and  as  a  gift  rush 
to  me,  postage  prepaid,  the  Complete  Picturegame  Out- 
fit, consisting  of  ALL  the  24  pictui-es.  Catalog  of 
Titles  and  Reply  Book.  I'm  going  to  try  to  win  my 
share  of  the  $4,000.00  Cash. 


Name 


Street 
R.  F.  D. 


State. 


,P.  O. 


I   WILL   SEND   YOU  THIS 

STOCK.  JAN'S 

WATCH 


To  introduce  MY 
Stock  Tonic  to  just 
a  thousand  more 
readers  of  this  paper 
I  am  going  to  give  away 
one  thousand  magnificent 
Stockmen's  Watches — Ab- 
solutely Free — I'll  send 
them  at  once  — to  the  first  thousand  readers  of  this 
paper  who  send  in  the  coupon  below.  With  this  watch 
I  will  also  agree  to  send  a  big  trial  feeding  of 

WILBUR'S  STOCK  TONIC 

What  is  more,  I  will  send  you  this  Stock 
Tonic  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
it  is  to  be  used  for  two  whole  months  at  my 
risk — that  if  at  the  end  of  two  months'  feed- 
ing the  Stock  Tonic  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory  no  charge  is  to  be  made.  I 
simply  want  you  to  make  a  two  months'  trial 
of  my  Stock  Tonic  with  the  understanding 
that  if  it  does  not  fatten  up  your  live  stock — 
kill  the  worms — that  if  it  has  not  paid  you  to 
feed  it — no  charge  is  to  be  made.    Then  as  a 
special  inducement  and  to  pay  you   for  the 
trouble  in  making  the  test  I  will  give  you — ab- 
solutely free — one  of  the  Stockman's  Watches 
shown  above. 


This  beautiful  special  stockman's 
watch  is  as  handsome  a  time- 
piece as  anyone  could  want.  It 
is  a  genuine  New  York  Standard 
Watch — both  case  and  movement 
being  American  made.  It  is  seven 
full  jewels,  stem  wind  and  stem 
set,  with  heavy  bevelled  crystal, 
double  sunk  dial,  brequet  hair 
spring,  etc.  The  case  is  genuine 
nickel  silver,  handsomely  en- 
graved with  a  locomotive  on  the 
back.  It  is  a  watch  that  is  spe- 
cially designed  to  withstand  a 
lifetime  of  the  hardest  and  rough- 
est usage  and  is  Absolutely  guar- 
anteed in  every  way. 


I  Will  Prove 
To  You 

that  my  Stock   Tonic   will  positively 
rid  your  live  stock  of  worms,  fatten 
them  up  and  keep  them  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition.   I  will  prove  to  you  that  you  will 
actually  get  more  milk  from  your  cows,  that 
you  will  fatten  your  hogs,  steers,  sheep  and 
poultry  for  market  in  less  time,  that  you  will 
save   grain,  prevent   disease  and  make  more 
money  from  each  animal  you  own.  I  have  such  ab- 
solute faith  in  Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic  that  I  take  all 
the  risk  in  this  trial  feeding. 

There  Is  No  Secret  About 
lhis  Ionic 

It  is  composed  of  twelve  separate  ingredients — plainly 
printed  on  every  package — each  one  carefully  selected  and 
absolutely  pure.    These  ingredients  are  acknowledged  by 
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Application  For  FREE  WATCH 


E,  B.  MARSHALL.  Pres..  Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co..  135  Huron  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  at  once  one  of  jr<  ur  Stockman's  Watcb.-s.  Also  send  me  loo  pounds  of  Wilbur's  Stock 
Tonic.  1  agree  to  feed  the  tonic  as  directed  for  two  months,  sod  it  it  does  what  you  claim,  I  will  pay 
you  fot  it  in  two  monthly  payments  of  $7.00  e-ich.  If  it  fails  and  1  to  tcport  in  sixty  days,  yon  are  I* 
canal  Ibe  charge  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing.  You  are  also  to  s  ip  me  I  RKK  .  iioueIi  Wilbur's  Poultry  Tonic — 
POUT  guaranteed  era  producer— tootfset  all  freight  charge  on  the  shipment.  It  is  understood  thai  the 
Sloikman's  Watch  and  this  pail  of  Poultry  Tonic  are  to  be  mi.ie— Absolutely  Free— whether  1  pay  for  the  Stock  Tonic  ornoL 

Name   R.  F.  D  

p.    o  State  

Freight  Office   State  

I  own  cattle  horsea  hogs  sheet)  poultry.    I  own  

acres  of  land.    I  rent  acres  of  land.    I  am  years  of  age, 

NOTE  -This  liberal  ufTer  only  open  to  responsible  farmers  or  stock  raisers  over  21  years  of  age. 


veterinarians  everywhere  to  be  the  finest  tonics,  appetizers,  di- 
gestive aids  and  worm  dispellers  known  to  medical  science.  Each 
one  has  a  special  purpose.  A  compound  of  these  herbs,  roots, 
etc.,  is  absolutely  sure  to  condition  any  animal — keep  the  blood 
clear — the  system  free  from  worms  and  disease  and  force  the 
animal  to  put  on  fat  rapidly.  I  have  proved  it  so  often  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  I  have  made  and  sold  this  Tonic  for  over  thir- 
ty years  and  over  a  million  of  the  best  stock  raisers  in  America 
are  feeding  it  every  day — I  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
finest  kind  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  telling  me  of  the 
wonderful  results  from  feeding  this  Stock  Tonic.  Now  all  I  want 
to  do  is  to  show  you  that  what  it  will  do  for  others  it  will  do  for 
you.  And  as  a  special  inducement  just  to  get  you  to  make  this 
trial — at  my  risk — I  am  going  to  send  yon  one  of  the  handsome 
Stockman's  Watch. 

The  Watch  Is  Yours— FREE 

It  never  costs  yon  a  cent.  It  is  yours — forever — to  keep  and 
use  every  day — whether  you  ever  pay  for  the  trial  feeding  of 
Tonic  or  not.  It's  a  handsome,  dependable,  fully  guaranteed 
timepiece-^would  cost  you  $6.00  to  $8.00  in  any  store.  A  watch 
you  or  any  one  will  be  proud  to  own,  and  remember,  it's  free. 

Simply  Fill  Out  The  Coupon 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  find  out  by  actual  test  on  your  own  stock 
that  my  tonic  will  make  money  for  you.  I  have  a  watch  all  ready  for  you 
if  you  send  that  coupon  right  away.  You  can't  possibly  lose  anything — 
you  have  everything  to  gain.  Isn't  it  worth  a  postage  stamp}  Do  it  now 
— at  my  risk — fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  me  at  once. 


President 

WILBUR  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  135  Huron  St.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


December  2,  1916  2  Cents  per  Week 
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MINUTE   MAN  SIX 

Convertible  Sedan 

Tine  Economical!  Ce\ir 

"D  ECAUSE  you  not  only  can,  but  ivill  use  your  Lex- 
INGTON  Convertible  Sedan  all  the  year  'round,  it 
is  the  economical  car  to  buy. 


from  less  gasoline  is  obtained  in  the  LEXINGTON 
Minute  Man  Six.  Instead  of  a  racing  car  type  of  en- 
gine, which  develops  its  maximum  power  only  at  high 
speeds,  the  Lexington  engine  with  the  Moore  Mul- 
tiple Exhaust  System  gives  maximum  power  at  12  to 
35  miles  per  hour,  yet  will  easily  attain  55  miles  per 
hour  if  you  wish. 

This  added  power  means  ability  to  climb  hills  and  to 
maintain  satisfactory  speed  on  roads  that  are  not  of 
the  best. 


Five  Pass.  Touring  Car  . 
Four  Pass.  Clubster  . 

Five  Pass.'  Convertible  Sedan 
Four  Pass.  Convertible  Coupe 

The  Lexington-Howard  Co. 

750  W.  18th  Street, 
CONNERSVILLE,  INDIANA, 
U.  S.  A. 


} $1185 

} $1350 


Before  buying  any 
car  send  for  LEX- 
INGTON literature. 


SKUNK 


TRAPPERS:-  "Get  More  Money,, 

for  Skunk,  Muskrat, Raccoon,  Opossum,  Mink, 

Foxes,  Civet  Cat.  Coyotes,  Beaver  and  other  For  bearers 

collected  km  your  section. 

SHIP  YOUR  FURS  DIRECT  to  "SHCBERT"  the  largest 
bouse  In  the  World  dealing  exclusively  in  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

a  reliable — responsible — safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  rep- 
utation existing  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a  century,"  a  long  suc- 
cessful record  of  sending  Fur  Shippers  prompt. SATIS  FACTORY 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  "tCbe  ftbubert  sWjipptr." 
the  only  reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list  published. 
Write  for  it— NOW — it's  FREE 

A.  B.  SHUBERT,  Inc.  US^Si^vAIt 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you  read  in  The  Farm- 
ing Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising 
of  responsible  concerns. 


Livestock  Men  After  Market  Probe 


J^IVESTOCK  producers  and  feeders 
of  the  United  States  have  not 
given  up  their  fight  for  better  mar- 
keting conditions  with  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  and  the  conse- 
quent pause  in  the  work  to  pass  the 
Borland  resolution  calling  for  a 
probe  of  the  entire  livestock  and 
meat  marketing  industry  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  At  the  com- 
ing National  Conference  on  Market- 
ing and  Farm  Credits,  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  December  4-9,  their  inter- 
ests will  be  represented  by  delegates 
and  speakers  from  the  American  Na- 
tional Livestock  Association.  The 
Market  Committee  of  this  association 
will  attempt  to  present  their  case  so 
strongly  that  the  moral  support  of 
the  conference  will  be  given  them 
in  their  efforts  to  get  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  investigation. 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Na- 
tional Livestock  Association  are 
twenty-nine  State,  sectional  and  na- 
tional livestock  associations  from 
the  entire  producing  and  feeding 
area  of  this  country.  The  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  the 
American  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association,  the  Cattle  Raisers'  As- 
sociation of  Texas,  the  Missouri  Cat- 
tle, Swine  and  Sheep  Feeders'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Corn  Belt  Meat  Produc- 
ers' Association  and  the  State  cattle 
associations  of  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
the  Dakotas,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Arizona  and  other  Western  States 
are  included  in  the  list.    The  first 


two  are  the  strongest  pure  bred  cat- 
tle organizations  in  this  country,  and 
their  membership  totals  close  to  25,-' 
000  of  the  leading  men  in  the  pure 
bred  beef  growing  business.  In  the 
other  cattle  associations  mentioned 
are  men  of  such  national  promi- 
nence as  ex-Governor  Stubbs  of 
Kansas,  Gov.  John  B.  Kendrick 
of  Wyoming,  A.  E.  de  Riccles  of 
Denver,  E.  L.  Burke  of  Omaha,  and 
practically  every  prominent  cattle- 
man of  the  West. 

The  Market  Committee  of  the 
American  National  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation is  a  working  body  which  has 
been  in  existence  less  than  a  year, 
but  which  has  been  making  substan- 
tial progress  on  a  study  of  livestock 
marketing  evils  and  efforts  to  cor- 
rect these  evils.  The  recent  Congres- 
sional appropriation  of  $65,000  for  a 
service  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  to 
furnish  statistics  on  the  livestock 
and  beef  markets  in  advance,  as  is 
furnished  the  growers  of  grain  as 
to  the  coming  crops,  is  one  result 
that  is  expected  to  do  much  to  solve 
market  gluts  that  annually  cost  live- 
stock producers  and  feeders  millions 
of  dollars.  The  move  for  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  probe  that  re- 
sulted in  the  Borland  resolution  is 
still  before  Congress,  and  the  open 
forum  that  is  offered  by  the  National 
Conference  on  Marketing  is  expected 
to  put  the  solid  backing  of  the  or- 
ganized farmers  of  the  country  back 
of  the  demand  for  a  probe  when 
Congress  convenes  again. — F.  H.  H. 


Selling  Woodlot  Products 


COOPERATIVE  associations  of 
woodlot  owners  holding  suffi- 
cient timber  land  to  make  a  worn- 
ing  forest  are  in  a  position  to  demand 
higher  market  prices  than  they  ean 
expect  as  individuals.  The  services 
of  a  reliable,  experienced  timberman 
can  also  be  secured  to  aid  in  selling 
the  products. 

Marketing  woodlot  products  has 
become  a  problem  of  importance, 
because  forests  are  now  in  small 
areas  and  timber  is  commanding  an 
unusually  high  price.  Owners  now 
realize  that  marketing  the  timber  is 
just  as  important  as  its  production. 
Generally  the  owner  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  harvest  and  market  his  tim- 
ber himself.  He  does  not  have  the 
expensive  machinery  required,  effi- 
cient methods  of  operation  and 
knowledge  of  markets.  He  usually 
loses  heavily  by  selling  to  a  local 
buyer. 

Often  he  must  cut  up  choice  kinds 
of  wood  into  inferior  products  be- 
cause no  other  means  of  disposal  are 
at  hand.  The  small  sawmills  today 
cannot  turn  out  a  uniform,  stand- 
ardized product.  Sawing  may  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  grad- 


ing and  sorting  for  market  impossi- 
ble. 

These  facts  have  brought  to  the 
minds  of  woodlot  owners  the  ques- 
tion of  selling  thru  organization. 
Several  farmers  could  make  up  car- 
load lots  for  market,  and  then  sell 
at  greatly  increased  profits  over  sales 
they  would  make  when  working 
alone.  Markets  could  be  investigated 
to  find  where  the  highest  prices  are 
obtainable. 

Moreover,  such  an  association 
could  increase  profits  by  securing  a 
trained  forester.  This  man  could 
outline  plans  for  woodlot  manage- 
ment and  act  as  adviser  in  lumber- 
ing and  marketing.  In  the  woods  he 
could  estimate  the  market  value  of 
the  standing  timber,  so  that  the 
owner  would  know  how  to  sell  most 
profitably.  He  could  obtain  higher 
prices  because  of  his  experience  and 
knowledge  of  markets. 

This  subject  of  selling  lumber  is 
discussed  in  Bulletin  302  just  issued 
by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster.  The  author  shows  how 
farmers  may  estimate  the  value  of 
their  standing  timber  and  what  the 
principal  uses  of  the  important 
woods  are. 


Ten  Commandments 


|)R.  SEAMON  A.  KNAPP  deduced 
from  the  mass  of  agricultural 
teachings  a  few  general  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. They  are  called  "The  Ten 
Commandments  of  Agriculture,"  by 
the  practice  of  which  a  man  may  be 
a  good  farmer  in  any  State  without 
being  a  graduate  from  a  college  of 
agriculture.  The  commandments  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Prepare  a  deep  and  thoroly  pul- 
verized seedbed,  well  drained;  break 
in  the  fall  to  the  depth  of  8,  10  or  12 
inches,  according  to  the  soil,  with 
implements  that  will  not  bring  too 
much  of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface 
(the  foregoing  depths  should  be 
reached  gradually). 

2.  Use  seed  of  the  best  variety, 
intelligently  selected  and  carefully 
stored. 

3.  In  cultivated  crops,  give  the 
rows  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  a 
space  suited  to  the  plant,  the  soil 
and  the  climate. 

4.  Use  intensive  tillage  during 
the  growing  period  of  the  crops. 

5.  Secure  a  high  content  of  hu- 
mus in  the  use  of  legumes,  barnyard 


manure,  farm  refuse,  and  commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

6.  Carry  out  a  systematic  crop 
rotation  with  a  winter  cover  crop  on 
Southern  farms. 

7.  Accomplish  more  work  in  a 
day  by  using  more  horse  power  and 
better  implements. 

8.  Increase  the  farm  stock  to  the 
extent  of  utilizing  all  the  waste  prod- 
ucts and  idle  lands  of  the  farm. 

9.  Produce  all  the  food  required 
for  the  men  and  animals  on  the 
farm. 

10.  Keep  an  account  of  each  farm 
product,  in  order  to  know  from  which 
the  gain  or  loss  arises. 


Is  your  place  distinctive?  Has  it 
certain  characters  that  mark  it  from 
other  houses  along  the  road?  How 
often  in  giving  directions  for  finding 
a  place  along  the  road  we  locate  a 
farm  by  certain  objects  about  the 
place,  such  as  evergreen  hedge,  a 
row  of  ornamental  trees,  an  unpaint- 
ed  house,  a  dilapidated  barn,  or  a 
well-kept  yard  and  welJ-painted 
house. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


Teaching  Canadians  Better  Methods 

One  Way  the  Government  and  the  Railroads  Are  Helping  All  Concerned 


IN  CENTRAL  SASKATCHEWAN  last  summer  a 
farmer  tramped  thirty-four  miles  across  coun- 
try to  meet  a  train.  Twenty  years  ago  when 
railways  in  that  section  of  the  Dominion  were  not 
as  numerous  as  they  are  today,  such  a  walk  by  a 
farmer  would  have  had  little  or  no  significance. 
But  on  this  occasion  it  excited  comment,  and  was 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  set  down 
in  an  official  report.  This  man  was  not  going  to 
meet  a  relative;  he  was  not  imbued  with  the  de- 
sire to  watch  a  few  carloads  of  humanity  pass  thru 
his  nearest  station;  but  he  was  desirous,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  thirty-four-mile  walk,  to  meet  this  par- 
ticular trainload  of  people  and  discuss  with  them 
the  problems  of  the  farm  that  were  bothering  him. 
He  could  have  ridden  in,  of  course,  but  that  would 
have  involved  the  taking  of  his  horses  from  im- 
portant work  on  the  homestead.  I  suppose,  being 
a  strong  specimen  of  Canadian  pioneer  manhood, 
the  walk  meant  no  more  to  him,  as  an  achievement, 
than  it  would  mean  to  any  of  the  outpost  agricul- 
turists in  the  United  States.  But  that  is  aside  the 
question. 

The  train  this  farmer  was  so  de- 
termined to  meet  was  the  "Better 
Farming"  equipment,  operated  dur- 
ing midsummer  over  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  in  the 
greatest  wheat  province  in  the  Do- 
minion to  tne  north  of  us.  It  repre- 
sented to  him  exactly  what  the  pro- 
gressive government  of  the  province 
intended  that  it  should  be — the  best 
opinion  on  agriculture;  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  the  university  trans- 
ported to  the  farm.  He  knew  that  he 
could  go  down  to  the  discussion  and 
find  out  just  why  the  land  he  had 
sown  to  red  fife  wheat  did  not  bring 
him  in  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
as  he  considered  it  should,  because  of 
the  quality  of  seed  and  land.  He 
realized  also  that  the  experts  would 
be  able  to  explain  why  he  was  hav- 
ing such  "good  luck"  with  his  dairy 
cattle.  Moreover,  he  wished  to  get 
some  professional  opinion  on  what 
would  be  the  best  crop  to  plant  this 
coming  spring.  That  was  why  he 
willingly  walked  the  thirty-four  mi!es 
and  felt  that  the  results  would  be 
worth  the  sacrifice. 

I  know  well  that  better  farming 
trains  are  not  an  innovation  of  the 
government  of  the  Canadian  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan. They  have  been  opefated  over  the  lines  of 
railway  in  Manitoba  and  Alberta;  and  down  in 
the  so-called  slumbering,  but  very  wise  East,  they 
have  carried  the  message  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
But  in  Saskatchewan  interest  appears  to  be  keener. 
Men  drove  in  as  much  as  seventy-five  miles  to  be 
present  during  the  three  or  four  hour  lecture  period 
at  their  station.  They  asked  questions.  They  wanted 
to  know.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  length  of  time 
allotted  in  the  beginning  for  addresses  was  short- 
ened later  on  to  allow  of  a  longer  questioning 
period.  And  when  the  itinerary  was  completed 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Saskatchewan  pub- 
licly announced  his  pleasure  over  the  attitude  of 
the  farming  class  within  the  province  towards 
this  train.  It  did  not  matter  to  him  if  the  interest 
was  not  as  keen  in  other  portions  of  the  vast  plain, 
which  extends  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rockies.  His  folks  wished  to  know, 
and  he  stood  prepared  and  willing  to  explain. 

When  I  tell  how  this  train  was  composed  and 
how  it  was  manned,  and  how  much  cost  was  en- 
tailed, it  should  be  easy  to  understand  why  the 
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Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell  was  delighted  with  its  re- 
ception. If  may  also  partly  explain  why  so  many 
thousands  of  Americans  have  established  them- 
selves, or  their  sons,  north  of  the  49th  parallel. 

There  were  four  stock  cars,  two  of  the  automo- 
bile type,  fitted  up  with  stalls,  railings  and  pens, 
and  two  flat  cars  with  canopies.  There  was  one 
lecture  car  for  boys  and  girls;  one  lantern  lecture 
car;  one  poultry  lecture  car;  one  field  husbandry 
car;  one  household  science  lecture  car;  one  nur- 
sery car,  and  one  mechanical  exhibits  car.  And,  of 
course,  in  addition  to  this  there  were  sleeping 
and  dining  cars  to  take  care  of  the  party  while  on 
the  road.  Tae  officials  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  cooperated  in  the  most  cordial  manner 
with  the  officers  of  the  government  and  the  experts 
from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  The  re- 
sult was  a  train  that  reflected  credit  upon  the  rail- 
way and  department  of  agriculture  also.  Because 
of  the  division  of  attractions,  it  was  made  posbible 
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for  the  lecturers  to  proceed  with  interested  audi- 
ences at  each  stop,  while  the  children  worked  their 
own  sweet  will  in  the  cars  set  aside  for  their  par- 
ticular benefits.  It  proved  to  be  a  particulary  for- 
tunate arrangement  where  mothers  desired  to  se- 
cure information  either  from  the  household  science 
car,  the  poultry  car,  or  from  those  covering  other 
branches  of  husbandry.  The  children  were  well 
taken  care  of,  and  the  mothers  felt,  and  were,  free 
to  secure  all  the  information  possible  in  the  limited 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
train.  It  was  estimated  that  the  equipment  of  the 
train,  including  the  value  atf  the  livestock  on  board, 
was  worth  not  much  less  than  $300,000. 

The  forward  stock  car  was  the  home  of  a  black 
Aberdeen  Angus  bull  6  years  of  age,  and  weighing 
more  than  2,050  pounds,  and  of  ideal  build  in  every 
particular.  With  the  Angus  there  traveled  "Royal 
Heather,"  a  3-year-old  Clydesdale  stallion,  a  re- 
markably fine  specimen  of  the  heavy  draft  type. 
In  the  car  next  to  this  there  was  an  Angus  steer  of 
23  months,  weighing  1,350  pounds.  This  one  was 
exhibited  to  demonstrate  the  profit  of  raising  cattle, 
if  only  for  beef,  for  at  the  rate  of  9  cents  a  pound, 


the  value  of  the  animal  was  $121.50.  There  was  a 
Shorthorn  bull,  "Prince  Butterfly,"  6  years  old,  and 
weighing  2,200  pounds,  beside  a  grade  18  months 
heifer,  of  the  beef  and  dairy  type,  weighing  775 
pounds.  There  was  a  10-year-old  Holstein  cow 
weighing  about  1,225  pounds,  with  a  record  of  fifty 
pounds  of  milk  a  day.  And  in  addition  the  com- 
pany of  this  car  included  a  pure-bred  Ayrshire 
heifer  which  had  been  fed  by  hand  on  ordinary  farm 
feeds,  skimmilk,  hay  and  oats.  Only  6  months  old, 
she  weighed  450  pounds.  As  Professor  Shaw  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  gave  his  lectures  from 
the  open  cars  the  animals  were  exhibited  to  illus- 
trate the  important  points  in  the  talk. 

On  the  field  husbandry  car  there  were  exhibits 
of  different  grains  in  the  head,  and  some  of  the 
worst  weeds  of  the  province  were  on  exhibition. 
Lectures  were  given  on  the  "Choice  and  Manage- 
ment of  Farm  Crops,"  "Tillage  in  Relation  to  Crop 
Production,"  and  "Control  of  Noxious  Weeds"  and 
"Forage  Crops  in  Saskatchewan." 

The  poultry  car  was  decorated  with  charts  and 
pictures  indicating  different  types  of  poultry,  and 
the  various  points  to  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  development 
of  poultry  on  the  farm.  The  pres- 
ervation of  eggs,  and  the  proper 
methods  to  be  followed  in  preparing 
fowls  to  market  were  features  of  the 
talks.  On  the  walls  were  shown  the 
instruments  for  the  poultrymen  to 
use,  and,  on  the  -sheLves,  various  al- 
coholic preservations  of  diseased  or- 
gans to  give  point  to  the  talks  of  the 
professor  in  charge.  Various  trap- 
nests,  incubators,  and  a  model  poul- 
try house  were  also  to  be  seen.  On 
this  car  a  room  was  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  candling  eggs  and  de- 
monstrations of  the  work  were 
given,  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
careful  grading  of  eggs,  and  import- 
ance of  the  raising  of  the  standards. 

In  the  household  science  car,  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  thruout  the 
itinerary,  to  the  women  visitors 
lectures  were  given  on  practical 
cookery,  foods,  the  care  of  infants 
and  growing  boys  and  girls.  All  the 
best  of  household  inventions  were 
brought  into  use. 

A  complete  electrical  equipment 
for  the  farm  was  contained  in  the 
machinery  car,  and  all  the  appliances 
for  the  attachment  of  these  to  the  various  house- 
hold machines  were  shown.  There  were  models  of 
barns,  and  a  complete  model  dairy  in  the  exhibit; 
while  several  implements  were  carried  for  demon- 
stration purposes. 

On  the  car  for  boys  and  girls  there  were  models 
of  schools  and  school  gardens,  cases  of  noxious 
weeds,  and  cases  of  wool  in  various  stages  of  pre- 
paration. The  lectures  were  along  the  line  of 
stimulating  healthy  rivalry  among  the  young  peo- 
ple. 

The  very  young  children  were  cared  for  in  the 
nursery  car,  where  there  were  toys  of  all  kinds 
and  plenty  of  sand  to  make  easy  the  task  of  the 
supervisors. 

It  will  be  seen  that  every  branch  of  farming 
enterprise  was  taken  into  consideration.  And  then 
the  scientific  attitude  towards  the  children.  This 
latter  point  is  important  in  a  new  country  where 
so  many  nationalities  are  thrown,  haphazardly,  into 
the  melting  pot.  If  you  could  get  into  touch  with 
any  of  the  experts  who  assisted  during  the  free 
outdoor  course,  I  believe  that  individual  would  tell 
Continued  on  Page  1051 
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THE   FARMING   BUSINESS  « 

Conference  on  Markets  and  Credits 

The  History  of  Its  Achievements  and  the  Purposes  of  This  Years  Meeting 


Organization  of  the  Conference 

REMEMBER  that  the  fourth  Annual  Confer- 
ence on  Markets  and  Farm  Credits  is  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  next  week,  December  4  to  9, 
inclusive.  This  annual  meeting  is  of  more  vital 
importance  to  the  farming  business  of  this  coun- 
try than  any  other  meeting  or  convention  which 
is  held.  It  is  the  nation's  clearing  house  of  the 
farmer's  needs,  ambitions  and  purposes.  It  is  the 
melting  pot  in  which  these  are  boiled  down  and 
concentrated  into  educational,  legislative  and  com- 
mercial activities  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
reforms  which  are  greatly  needed. 

In  the  committee  call  which  went  out  for  the  first 
Conference,  which  was  held  in  1913,  the  following 
facts  and  beliefs  were  set  forth: 

"While  the  people  are  complaining  of  the  high 
cost  of  living,  many  farmers  are  finding  that  their 
business  does  not  yield  profitable  returns  on  labor 
and  investment.  This  constitutes  the  giant  para- 
dox of  the  time,  and  is  so  because  of  certain  reme- 
diable defects  in  the  economic  structure  of  the 
nation.  This  waste  not  only  makes  for  exorbitant 
retail  prices  for  foodstuffs,  but  also  renders  im- 
possible a  healthy  growth  of  the  farming  industry. 

"A  generation  ago  the  neighboring  village  or 
county  seat  offered  fair  markets  to  the  individual 
farmer.  But  such  a  method  of  distribution  today 
is  in  disharmony  with  the  business  world.  Yet  in 
but  few  sections  have  farmers  made  a  necessary 
readjustment  to  modern  conditions.  Thru  no  fault 
of  their  own  this  situation  reacts  harmfully  upon 
all. 

"Compared  with  European  countries,  the  business 
organization  of  American  agriculture  must  appear 
crude.  *  *  *  A  conservative  program  therefore 
is  necessary  since  both  our  marketing  methods  and 
our  provisions  for  the  financing  of  farmers  have 
been  outstripped  by  other  countries  and  by  the 
evolution  of  other  industries  within  the  confines 
of  the  nation — a  pathologic  condition  of  extreme 
importance." 

Past  Accomplishments 

IN  THE  three  years  of  its  existence  this  Con- 
ference has  brought  about  many  changes  in 
the  thought  of  agricultural  America,  and  that 
thought  has  progressed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
individual  to  that  of  the  social  group.  It  has  stood 
for  an  organized  and  centralized  agricultural  policy 
for  America.  It  has  stood  for  the  organization  of 
the  American  farmer  for  self  help.  By  taking  a 
firm  stand  on  issues  and  by  spreading  information 
thru  the  land  the  Conference  has  been  able  to  direct 
the  trend  of  legislation  to  a  considerable  degree. 
New  conditions  and  problems  are  constantly  aris- 
ing; old  laws  do  not  meet  these,  and  changes  must 
continue  to  be  made  to  meet  them.  It  has  been  the 
mission  of  this  Conference  to  point  out  these 
changes  and  bring  about  new  methods  to  meet  them. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
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that  this  Conference  has  been  directly  responsible, 
more  than  any  other  factor,  in  bringing  about  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  an 
annual  increase  in  the  appropriations  to  support 
it,  and  in  the  scope  of  its  work,  these  appropria- 
tions being  increased  from  $50,000  to  1913  to  $872,- 
590  in  1916;  >its  activities  have  been  enlarged  until 
now  there  are  offices  located  in  the  principal  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  centers  which  furnish  fre- 
quent telegraphic  reports  on  crop  and  produce 
movements  and  prices,  information  which  is  vitally 
important  to  the  producer  in  pricing  and  shipping 
his  products,,  especially  those  which  are  of  a  per- 
ishable nature.  This  Conference  has  also  been  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  establish- 
ment of  State  marketing  departments  and  commis- 
sions until  now  some  twenty  States  have  such 
departments  or  commissions. 

At  its  first  meeting  it  went  on  record  as  favoring 
the  establishment  of  two  kinds  of  farm  credits. 
These  were:  1,  long  time  credits  in  aid  of  farm 
ownership;  this  was  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  small  farmer  to  purchase  a  farm;  2, 
personal  credit.  Legislation  was  urged  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  poor  people  to  band 
together  to  improve  their  credit  standing.  The 
first  of  these  credit  systefns  has  already  been  estab- 
lished in  the  recently  enacted  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act.  From  month  to  month  the  agitation  for  the 
establishment  of  the  second  is  increasing.  Methods 
for  the  creation  of  such  credit  facilities  are  to  be 
again  thrashed  out  in  the  Conference  next  week, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  definite  policy  of  action  will 
be  worked  out  at  this  time. 

The  1915  Conference  went  on  record  as  favoring 
the  following  legislation:  1,  Enabling  tenants  and 
thrifty  persons  who  are  safe  risks  and  wish  to 
become  home  owners  to  purchase  land  on  the 
amortization  plan;  2,  enabling  tenants  in  need  of 
working  capital  to  band  themselves  together  for  an 
improvement  of  their  personal  credit;  3,  the  au- 
thorization by  Congress  of  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion of  five  to  investigate  the  methods  of  land  set- 
tlement in  swamp  and  irrigation  districts  and  to 
survey  the  landlord  and  tenant  relations,  and  to 
report  practical,  constructive  measures  as  first 
steps  toward  a  comprehensive  land  policy.  The 
Crosser  bill,  now  pending  in  Congress,  is  a  step 
toward  the  building  of  a  fundamental  policy  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  unused  lands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  1914  meeting  the  delegates  petitioned  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  farm  tenancy  and 
farm  labor  in  their  relation  to  Industrial  questions. 
Within  thirty  days  the  commission  had  begun  field 
work  in  line  with  the  petition.  In  its  final  report 
to  Congress  this  commission  recommended  a  con- 
tinued investigation  of  the  subject  and  also  the 
creation  of  a  National  Land  Commission  with  the 
powers  of  an  economic  court  in  the  settlement  of 
rent  disputes.    Leaders  of  the  Conference  were  in 


close  touch  with  this  commission  thruout  its  work, 
aiding  it  in  planning  to  carry  out  its  investigations 
relating  to  the  land. 

At  all  meetings  the  delegates  have  gone  on 
record  for  standardization  of  farm  products.  They 
have  urged  uniform  packs  and  containers.  They 
have  urged  Federal  and  State  laws  to  bring  about 
uniformity  and  thus  facilitate  merchandising.  They 
have  advocated  the  establishment  of  private  brands 
and  the  development  of  State  control  and  guarantee 
of  quality.  They  have  urged  farmers  to  advertise 
their  brands  and  to  guarantee  the  quality  and  class 
of  all  commodities  marketed. 

This  campaign  has  produced  pronounced  results 
in  the  increasing  number  of  farmers'  organizations 
who  are  standardizing  their  products  and  in  the 
recognition  of  the  need  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Grain  Standards  Act,  which  became  a  law 
August  11  of  this  year,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  investigate  the  handling  and  grading 
of  grain  and  to  create,  as  soon  as  can  be  done, 
standards  for  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax- 
seed and  other  grains.  The  law  also  provides  for 
inspection  and  for  right  of  appeal  to  the  secretary. 

In  1914  the  Conference  strongly  urged  the  enact- 
ment of  special  cooperative  laws  to  permit  the  for- 
mation of  cooperative  corporations.  .  Since  then 
several  States  have  recognized  this  need  and  have 
passed  special  laws  permitting  Rochdale  and 
nonstock  associations  to  come  into  existence. 
Movements  are  under  way  in  other  States.  So  great 
has  been  the  need  and  so  many  the  requests  that 
the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  is  now 
preparing  a  proposed  model  cooperative  law  to  be 
offered  as  a  basis  of  adaptation  by  State  legislatures 
to  their  statutes  and  court  decisions.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  model  law  leaders  of  the  Conference 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Office  of  Markets 
and  Rural  Organization. 

Program  for  This  Conference 

ON  THE  subject  of  credits  the  program  for  the 
Conference  next  week  will  discuss  in  detail  the 
following  things :  1,  The  Workings  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act,  this  discussion  to  be  started 
with  an  explanation  by  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board;  2,  Experiences  in  Organizing 
National  Credit  Associations  in  South  Carolina; 
3,  The  Credit  Problem  of  the  Southern  Plantation 
System;  4,  Important  Aspects  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act;  5,  Livestock  and  Dairy  Cattle  Credit  for 
the  Small  Farmer;  6,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hog  Paper 
for  the  Small  Farmer — Southwestern  Aspects. 

The  great  subject  of  marketing  is  to  be  discussed 
under  four  main  heads.;  these  are  the  marketing 
of  whole  milk,  livestock,  grain  and  perishable 
products,  such  as  vegetables  and  fruits.  Each  of 
these  will  be  taken  up  separately. 

The  subject  of  marketing  livestock  will  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing reliable  evidence  regarding  the  various  prac- 
Continued  on  Page  1051 
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Community  Construction  Counts 

Some  Important  Factors  in  Making  Things  Permanently  Better 


Foundation  of  Progress 

THE  development  of  community  spirit  is  large- 
ly dependent  upon  a  certain  amount  or  ma- 
terial prosperity.  In  any  community,  if  the 
farmers  are  making  little  or  nothing  out  of  their 
farming  operations,  they  are  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  persistent  efforts  to  provide  for  the  bare  ne- 
cessities of  life,  and  it  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
possible  to  arouse  the  people  of  such  a  community 
to  the  most  healthy,  vigorous,  and  aggressive  spirit 
of  community  upbuilding  and  ad- 
vancement. Underlying  and  prompt- 
ing the  proper  spirit  of  advancement 
along  civic,  religious  and  material 
lines  in  any  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity there  must  be  with  the  farm- 
ers a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  on 
their  farming  operations.  To  have 
this,  the  fertility  of  their  soils  must 
be  built  up  and  maintained  by  a  ra- 
tional system  of  agricultural  prac- 
tices. In  order  that  the  farmer  may 
have  reliable  and  definite  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  his  practices, 
it  is  in  most  cases  incumbent  upon 
the  State  and  nation,  thru  their  de- 
partments of  agriculture  and  experi- 
ment stations,  to  come  to  his  aid; 
particularly  is  this  so  when'  his  op- 
erations are  looked  at  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  advancement  of  the 
State  and  nation. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  prosperity  of 
our  people,  so  far  as  we  know  and 
believe,  will  always  be  dependent 
upon  the  productivity  of  our  soils. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  farming  should  be 
conducted  not  only  in  such  a  way  as 
to  afford  the  largest  net  returns,  but 
also  that  their  producing  powers  be 
not  diminished,  but  increased. 

In  order  to  supply  intelligently  the 
necessary  information  for  building 
up  such  a  system  of  agriculture,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  conditions  and 
also  the  boundaries  and  require- 
ments of  the  different  types  of  soil. 
The  soil  survey  is  the  first  step  in 
definitely  securing  this  information. 
To  show  just  how  it  is  being  applied  in  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Agronomy  of  North  Carolina,  two  il- 
lustrations will  be  used. 

In  the  Soil  Survey  work,  samples  of  soil  are 
taken  from  the  types  mapped  in  each  area.  These 
are  analyzed  and  the  total  amount  of  plant  food  is 
determined  for  each  type.  Field  experiments  are 
being  conducted  on  each  of  these  types  with  differ- 
ent crops  as  rapidly  as  funds  and  equipment  will 
allow.  From  the  information  brought  out  by  the 
analyses  and  field  results,  it  is  possible  to  recom- 
mend in  most  cases  definitely  with  reference  to  the 
fertilizer  treatment  for 
any  particular  type  of 
soil  on  which  studies 
have  been  conducted, 
provided  other  condi- 
tions are  known. 

Another  phase  of  the 
work  is  that  of  crop 
adaptation.  It  has  been 
known  for  a  good  many 
years  that,  certainly  to 
some  extent,  there  is  an 
adaptation  of  crops  and 
varieties  of  crops  to 
soil  types.  In  carrying 
on  community  breed- 
ing work  with  cotton 
on  different  types  of 
soil,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  take  the  results 
of  the  variety  tests  of 
cotton  conducted  at  the 
teat  farms,  or  else- 
where, on  the  same 
type  of  soil,  and  use 
them  in  starting  com- 
munity work.  For  in- 
stance, in  starting  work 
on  the  Norfolk  sandy 
loam  type  of  soil,  which 
is  .  the  type  on  the 
Edgecombe  Test  Farm, 
the  results  of  the  va- 
riety tests  of  cotton 
were  taken  and  used 
for  starting  In  a  small 
way  a  variety  demon- 
stration in  a  communi- 
ty located  elsewhere  in 
the  coastal   plain  sec- 


tion of  the  State,  where  community  breeding  was 
to  be  taken  up.  The  demonstration  included  some 
of  the  leading  varieties  and  types,  as  shown  by  the 
variety  tests.  These  were  put  out  with  local  va- 
rieties to  bring  out  the  importance  of  good  seed 
and  to  show  the  marked  difference  that  might  be 
expected  in  the  yields  of  seed  of  good  varieties.  In 
the  community  work,  the  varieties  used  in  the  dem- 
onstration have  never  failed  to  arouse  considerable 
local  interest,  this  interest  being  directed  from  the 
variety  tests  to  the  importance  of  selecting  seed  for 
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planting  purposes  the  next  year,  in  the  proper  place 
and  by  proper  methods.  Were  it  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  without  the  knowledge  brought  out  by 
the  Soil  Survey,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  it 
in  the  systematic,  logical  and  scientific  way  in 
which  it  is  now  being  planned  and  conducted. 

Work  with  other  leading  crops  has  been  or  will 
be  taken  up  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  with  cot- 
ton, to  bring  out  the  value  of  good  varieties  and  of 
properly  selected  seed.  This  will  first  be  carried 
out  at  the  test  farms  and  then  in  community 
demonstrations. 
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Community  Planning 

COUNTRY  planning  commission,  probably 
the  first  of  the  sort  ever  originated  by  a  State 
education  board,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Kansas  board  of  administration  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  rural  communities  of  the  State.  Announce- 
ment of  the  appointment  has  just  been  made  by  Ed 
T.  Hackney,  president  of  the  board. 

The  commission  is  so  constituted  as  to  cover  a 
wide  range  of  activities.  Selected  from  the  facul- 
ties of  the  State  institutions,  it  in- 
cludes specialists  in  extension,  edu- 
cation, sociology,  horticulture,  archi- 
tecture, engineering  and  music  as 
applied  to  rural  conditions.  The 
purpose  of  the  board  is  to  make 
the  services  of  the  State  institutions 
available  in  the  most  practical  way 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  and 
other  rural  citizens  of  Kansas.  The 
services  of  this  board  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  and  every  community  in 
Kansas,  and  it  is  hoped  many  will 
use  it  to  enlarge  and  enrich  their  life. 

Resolutions  of  the  board  are  as 
follows: 

"Whereas,  the  recent  awakening 
in  Kansas  to  the  needs  for  plans  to 
meet  the  greater  permanency  which 
life  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  State 
is  developing,  has  brought  a  great  de- 
mand upon  the  board  of  administra- 
tion and -the  institutions  for  assist- 
ance; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
following  specialists  in  rural  prob- 
lems are  appointed  a  country  plan- 
ning commission  to  give  expert  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  rural  commu- 
nities: Prof.  Walter  Burr,  director  of 
rural  extension  service,  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  chair- 
man; Prof.  H.  M.  Coulter,  rural  edu- 
cation, Kansas  State  Normal  School, 
secretary;  Prof.  E.  B.  Matthews,  rural 
sociology,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal 
School;  Prof.  M.  F.  Ahearn,  horti- 
culture, Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College;  Prof.  W.  A.  Etherton,  rural 
architecture,  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College;  Prof.  W.  S.  Gearhart,  State 
highway  engineer,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Loan  Associations  Organizing 

LOANS  applied  for  by  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Associations  organized  in  North  Carolina 
on  October  21  amounted  to  $405,325.  Indi- 
vidual applications  for  loans  come  in  as  a  result  of 
the  blank  issued  by  the  Division  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Organization.  Copies  of  the  blank  are  fur- 
nished upon  request. 
Eight  thousand  of  these 
and  eleven  thousand 
Extension  Circulars, 
No.  14,  on  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act,  have 
already  been  distrib- 
uted. The  blank  is  used 
for  filing  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  by  an  in- 
dividual farmer.  Where 
as  many  as  ten  farm- 
ers want  loans  amount- 
ing to  $20,000  another 
blank,  which  is  at- 
tached to  Circular  No. 
14,  is  used.  The  loans 
applied  for  run  all  the 
way  from  $100  to  $10,- 
000.  Most  of  the  loans 
desired  are  for  over  a 
thousand  dollars.  The 
land  offered  as  security 
is  generally  more  than 
is  required,  in  one  case 
amounting  to  $50,000. 

From  the  character 
of  the  applications 
made,  it  is  clear  that 
some  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial farmers  in  the 
State  desire  to  borrow 
money  under  the  Fed- 
eral Act.  The  needs  for 
new  capital  are  great 
The  satisfaction  ot 
these  needs  is  going  to 
bring  a  new  prosperity 
to  agriculture.  The 
Continued  on  Page  1051 
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An  Illustration 

THIS  matter  of  the  delivery  of  second  class 
mail  is  of  great  importance  to  our  read- 
ers. It  really  resolves  itself  into  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  subscriber  to  a  farm 
paper  shall  get  what  he  pays  for.  If  he  sub- 
scribes for  a  weekly,  he  gets  what  he  pays  for ; 
if  he  subscribes  for  a  monthly,  he  does  not.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  way  our 
own  mail  comes  to  us. 

It  is  a  custom  in  the  business  for  publishers  to 
exchange  their  periodicals  with  each  other.  We 
send  The  Farming  Business  to  a  number  of 
publishers  of  farm  papers ;  they  in  turn  send 
us  theirs — some  of  them  weeklies,  some  semi- 
monthlies and  some  others  monthlies.  The 
weeklies  always  come  to  us  on  a  certain  de- 
livery of  a  certain  day  each  week.  The  semi- 
monthlies and  monthlies  come  dragging  along 
most  any  old  time.  Those  published  right  here 
in  Chicago  come  to  us  promptly,  while  those 
published  at  more  distant  points  in  the  East, 
West  or  South  seem  to  drop  in  on  us  whenever 
they  take  a  notion ;  and  when  they  do  get  here, 
they  are  overdue.  If  we  were  depending  on  them 
more  or  less  in  the  conduct  of  our  business,  as 
does  the  farmer  who  subscribes  for  them,  they 
would  be  of  no  assistance  to  us  because  they  get 
here  too  late. 

We  have  already  explained  on  this  page  va- 
rious reasons  why  the  weekly  farm  paper  which 
reaches  its  readers  fifty-two  times  a  year  is 
worth  so  much  more  to  him  than  is  the  monthly 
which  reaches  him  only  twelve  times  a  year. 
But  added  to  this  feature  is  that  other  one  that, 
due  to  the  operations  of  the  "Blue  Tag  Law," 
he  never  knows  when  his  monthly  paper  is 
going  to  reach  him,  and  almost  invariably  it  is 
old  and  stale  when,  it  does  finally  reach  him. 
This  is  adding  insult  to  injury.  The  one  solu- 
tion is  to  subscribe  for  a  weekly  instead  of  a 
monthly  farm  paper ;  and  added  to  our  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  is  the  opinion  of  our 
readers  so  often  expressed  to  us  in  their  let- 
ters that  The  Farming  Business  is  the  one  best 
weekly  farm  paper  to  subscribe  for.  Tell  your 
neighbors  and  friends  about  it. 

Gone 

GONE  are  the  longhorns;  they  have  joined  the 
buffalo  and  the  wild  pigeon  in  America's  gal- 
lery of  prehistoric  animals.  No  longer  do 
hordes  of  him  kick  up  clouds  of  dust  along  the 
southwestern  trail  as  they  are  driven  hundreds  of 
miles  across  parched  prairies  to  shipping  stations. 
No  longer  is  his  tough  meat  dispensed  over  the 
butcher's  block  to  the  poor  of  the  cities  or  from  tin 
cans  to  the  western  prospector  and  the  soldier  at 
the  battle  front  or  in  concentration  camp.  And 
with  him  are  gone  the  days  of  two-dollar  cattle. 

In  his  place  on  the  great  range  pastures,  which 
still  f!xist  to  a  certain  extent — but  bounded  by 
barbed  wire  fences  instead  of  the  horizon — are  now 
found  the  Hereford,  the  Shorthorn  and  the  Angus, 


the  premier  beef  cattle  of  the  earth.  Cattle  breed- 
ing has  now  become  a  business  instead  of  a  ro- 
mance. Efficiency  in  putting  on  flesh  and  fat  rather 
than  efficiency  in  withstanding  thirst  and  hunger 
are  now  the  standards  by  which  candidates  for  beef 
herds  are  measured. 

Not  only  has  the  longhorn  gone  forever,  but 
horned  cattle  of  all  kinds  are  rapidly  being  re- 
placed by  polled  or  hornless  cattle.  Even  in  such 
old  standard  breeds  as  the  Herefords  and  the  Short- 
horns pure-bred  strains  of  naturally  polled  cattle 
are  being  rapidly  built  up  and  are  replacing  their 
horned  brethren  and  ancestors.  Safety  to  human 
beings,  while  a  matter  of  considerable  importance, 
is  not  the  chief  factor  which  is  bringing  about  the 
popularity  of  the  polled  breeds;  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  polled  animal  is  a  more  efficient  producer  of 
beef  and  profits  than  is  the  horned  animal  which  is 
giving  him  increasingly  greater  popularity  among 
breeders  and  feeders.  It  will  not  be  long  now  un- 
til the  horned  type  of  all  breeds  of  cattle  will  have 
joined  the  longhorn  shown  on  our  cover  page  this 
week  among  the  animals  of  farming  history. 

Booze  and  the  Farmer 

ONE  of  the  strong  pleas  of  the  booze  interests 
oJ  the  country  for  the  continuation  of  their 
business  is  the  plea  that  the  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  liquors  offers  a  large  and  very  important 
market  for  the  grains  grown  on  American  farms. 
It  is  true  that  a  large  volume  of  grain  is  consumed 
every  year  in  the  manufacture  of  this  killer  of  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  But  in  spite  of  the  volume  of 
this  source  of  consumption,  when  measured  in 
either  tons  or  bushels,  it  is  of  very  minor  impor- 
tance when  measured  in  the  percentage  of  the  total 
production  which  it  represents.  Of  such  minor  im- 
portance is  it  that  it  should  be  no  argument  at  all 
for  the  continuation  of  this  destructive  business. 

In  the  year  1915  the  total  amount  of  corn  con- 
sumed in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  alco- 
holic liquors  was  only  1  per  cent  of  the  country's 
total  production  of  corn.  Even  if  the  corn  growers 
of  the  country  did  have  to  suffer  a  1  per  cent  de- 
duction in  the  annual  income  from  their  crop  they 
would  gladly  do  it  if  it  were  put  up  to  them  on  pop- 
ular vote  as  a  national  policy.  But  national  prohi- 
bition would  not  mean  that  American  corn  growers 
would  have  to  sell  their  corn  for  1  per  cent  less 
than  what  they  would  get  without  prohibition. 

The  bulk  of  the  liquor  consumed  in  this  or  any 
other  country  is  consumed  by  those  who  can  least 
afford  to  spend  the  money  for  it;  people  who  do  not 
have  sufficient  quantity  or  quality  of  food — or  both 
— for  the  good  of  their  bodies.  If  they  could  not 
spend  this  money  for  liquor  they  would  spend  it  for 
more  and  better  food,  and  other  necessities  of  life. 
The  experience  of  every  town,  county  and  State 
which  has  tried  prohibition  testifies  to  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  Prohibition  stimulates  production 
in  all  lines,  increases  the  income  of  the  community, 
stimulates  food  production  and  raises  the  general 
standard  of  living.  All  other  businesses  in  a  com- 
munity, especially  the  farming  business,  are  im- 
proved rather  than  injured  by  prohibition.  We 
would  get  higher  prices  rather  than  lower  prices 
for  our  produce  of  all  kinds  if  we  had  national  pro- 
hibition. 


What  Cooperation  Did 

PROBABLY  the  most  widespread  movement  in 
this  country  for  the  cooperative  selling  of  farm 
products  is  the  farmers'  cooperative  grain  ele- 
vators. So  extensive  has  become  this  method  of 
selling  grain  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  alone  fully 
90  per  cent  of  the  grain  sold  from  the  farms  is  sold 
thru  elevators  of  this  kind.  Of  course  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
elevators  are  really  joint  stock  concerns,  the  stock, 
in  which  is  owned  by  farmers;  but  even  yet,  basi- 
cally, they  show  many  of  the  elements  of  true  co- 
operation, as  they  represent  groups  of  farmers 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their 
products  into  the  world  market  themselves  instead 
of  thru  independent  organizations  or  interests. 

Tho  some  of  these  farmers'  elevators  have  "gone 
to  pieces"  and  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  organized,  yet  the  great 
bulk  of  them  have  proven  successful  in  their  pur- 
pose of  getting  for  the  grower  of  grains  more  money 
for  his  products  than  he  could  get  by  selling  to  the 
privately  owned  elevators  or  the  great  corporately 
owned  and  operated  "line"  elevators. 

A  marked  illustration  of  the  success  of  these  ele- 
vators in  this  respect  is  to  be  seen  in  the  differ- 
ence in  price  being  paid  for  wheat  by  one  of  them 
as  compared  to  -the  price  being  paid  by  the  line 
elevator  located  in  the  same  town.  Whereas  the 
line  elevator  was  recently  paying  only  $1.31  for 
No.  2  wheat,  the  farmers'  cooperative  elevator  in 
the  same  town  was  paying  $1.45.  As  a  result  of 
this  difference  in  price  being  paid,  and  the  scarcity 
of  cars  available  for  shipment,  the  warehouse  of 
the  cooperative  elevator  soon  was  filled  to  maxi- 
mum capacity  so  that  it  was  forced  to  discontinue 
accepting  any  grain.  So  loyal  were  farmers  to 
their  organization  that  those  arriving  in  town  with 


loads  of  grain  and  finding  their  warehouse  filled  to 
capacity  hauled  their  loads  back  to  their  granaries 
rather  than  sell  to  the  competing  line  elevator. 

Last  Call 

WILL  you  attend  the  Conference  on  Market- 
ing and  Farm  Credits  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
December  4  to  December  9?  Remember 
what  we  have  told  you  about  it  in  previous  issues 
of  The  Farming  Business,  read  what  we  have  to  say 
about  it  in  this  issue.  It  is  going  to  be  the  greatest 
farmers'  convention  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
All  the  leading  farmers'  organizations  which  are 
founded  on  an  economic  rather  than  a  fraternal 
basis  are  going  to  be  there  with  official  delegates 
and  large  delegations  of  members.  These  associa- 
tions have  a  total  membership  of  over  two  million 
of  the  best  business  farmers  of  the  nation.  They 
are  coming  here  to  thrash  over  basic  problems  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  them  and  to  all  other 
farmers.  The  more  there  are  in  attendance,  the 
more  thoroly  will  these  things  be  thrashed  over  and 
the  more  good  will  be  accomplished.  Read  over  the 
article  in  this  issue  which  tells  about  the  past  ac- 
complishments of  this  Conference  and  which  gives 
the  outline  of  the  program  for  this  session.  Then 
pack  your  nightclothes  and  clean  socks  and  come 
along  to  do  your  part  this  year. 

The  Real  Test 

YOU  know  that  old  saying  that  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Well,  we  can  apply 
that  old  adage  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
and  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  at  least  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  .  Reports  from  one  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States  issued  a  month  or  more  ago 
show  that  already  local  loan  associations  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  close 
to  a  half  million  dollars.  Judging  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  that  amount  of  wants  was  accumulated 
into  definite  organizations  one  feels  safe  in  esti- 
mating that  by  this  time  it  must  amount  to  con- 
siderably over  a  half  million  in  that  one  State 
alone,  tho  we  have  had  no  later  report  than  the 
one  referred  to. 

Here  are  groups  of  farmers  needing  long  time 
loans  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  they  can  get 
from  other  sources,  their  wants  amounting  to  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  organized  and 
ready  to  take  out  their  loans  as  soon  as  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  has  been  established  in  their  dis- 
trict and  has  been  organized  and  ready  for  busi- 
ness. As  soon  as  these  banks  have  been  organized 
and  have  secured  their  capital  for  business  there 
will  be  many  more  of  these  loan  associations 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  imme- 
diately. And  this  is  but  one  State;  others  are 
organizing  in  the  same  way. 

This  means  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  farming  business  will  be  greatly  increased 
within  the  next  year  or  two  thru  the  operation  of 
this  law.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  bulk  of  the 
money  borrowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
will  be  for  the  enlargement  or  improvement  of 
farming  conditions,  rather  than  to  pay  off  existing 
mortgages.  Thus  the  act  will  tend  to  stimulate 
production  by  putting  new  capital  into  the  business. 
If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  then  the  passage  of 
this  act  will  benefit  the  consumer  of  farm  products 
as  well  as  the  producer  of  them,  as  it  will  increase 
the  available  supply  and  so  help  to  reduce  the 
"high  cost  of  living."  The  new  capital  which  is 
put  into  the  business  thru  this  channel  will  help 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  production  by  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  the  land  and  of  the  labor  put 
upon  the  land;  this  decrease  in  unit  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  far  more  than  compensate  for  any  reduc- 
tion in  price  which  might  come  from  increased  vol- 
ume of  production,  thus  really  increasing  the 
annual  net  incomes  of  the  farms  which  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  new  source  of  capital.  An  in- 
crease of  production  resulting  from  an  increase  of 
acreage  under  cultivation  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
net  income  of  those  engaged  in  the  business.  But 
where  the  increase  in  production  results  from  an 
increase  of  productiveness  of  acres  already  under 
cultivation,  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  labor 
devoted  to  the  land — thru  the  use  of  new  and  bet- 
ter machinery  and  equipment — the  resulting  de- 
crease in  cost  per  unit  of  production  will  more  than 
offset  any  decrease  in  selling  price  caused  by  an 
increase  in  bulk  of  production,  thus  increasing  the 
net  income  of  the  farmer,  rather  than  decreasing  it. 

Just  a  Sample 

HERE  is  a  little  sample  of  what  the  readers  of 
The  Farming  Business  think  of  it.  One  of 
our  subscribers  out  in  Nebraska  has  just 
written  in  asking  where  he  can  get  the  poison  for 
prairie  dogs  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue.  He  closed 
his  letter  with  the  statement  that  not  a  single  copy 
of  The  Farming  Business  is  ever  destroyed,  but 
each  and  every  one  is  passed  around  among  his 
neighbors.  That  man  is  a  gentleman  and  a  good 
missionary;  when  ,he  gets  something  good  he  tells 
about  it,  tells  his  friends  as  well  as  those  who  give 
him  the  service. 
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Week's  Market  Story 


CEVERAL  factors  operated  on  the 
wheat  market  during  the  past 
week.  That  old  bugbear  of  drought 
in  Argentine  has  been  held  up  in  the 
face  of  the  wheat  buyers  on  the  ter- 
minal markets  so  long  they  seem  to 
have  heard  it  long  enough  to  get 
over  being  afraid  of  it  and  finally 
decided  to  tell  it  to  go  chase  itself. 
Anyway,  the  drought  reports  were 
not  able  to  keep  up  prices  to  their 
former  high  levels  and  there  was  a 
general  slump.  The  buyers  of  cash 
wheat  took  notice  of  the  fact  that 
old  stock  in  store  in  Chicago  was 
going  begging  as  compared  with  the 
new  stuff;  this  led  them  to  feel  that 
the  immediate  demand  for  wheat  was 
not  as  strong  as  they  had  been  think- 
ing it,  so  they  refused  to  pay  the 
former  scale  of  prices. 

Outside  buying  of  wheat  was  in 
smaller  volume  than  in  the  previous 
week.  This  caused  a  number  of 
those  who  "play"  the  market  to 
switch  to  the  bear  side.  Some  way 
or  other  these  men  who  play  the 
market  are  a  good  deal  like  rats  in  a 
ship;  as  soon  as  they  have  a  sus- 
picion that  the  side  of  the  market 
they  are  playing  is  losing  out,  they 
immediately  abandon  it.  The  rea- 
sons which  operated  to  cause  this 
switch  seem  to  be  that  unless  export 
clearances  increase  materially  or  the 
representatives  of  the  Allies  come 
into  the  market  strong  again,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  marked  drop  in 
prices,  as  home  needs  and  conditions 
alone  will  not  warrant  the  prices 
which  have  been  ruling  for  some 
time.  It  "kinda  sorta  looks  as  tho" 
the  foreign  buyers  would  welcome 
Just  such  a  drop  as  that  and  are 
simply  waiting  for  it,  and  also  for  an 
increase  of  available  tonnage  before 
entering  the  market  strongly  again. 

Considering  the  world  shortage  of 
wheat  as  compared  with  last  year 
and  with  normal  crops,  and  consider- 
ing the  small  surplus  we  have  on  this 
side  as  compared  with  world  needs 
and  our  normal  surplus,  it  does  seem 
as  tho  prices  could  not  drop  a  great 
ways  and  stay  there  for  very  long. 
It  would  seem  as  tho  a  Government 
embargo  is  about  the  only  thing 
which  could  seriously  depress  the 
price  of  all  grains.  And  in  spite  of 
the  amount  of  talk  there  is  of  an 
embargo  the  chances  of  it  are  com- 
paratively slim.  The  producer  of 
food  materials  insists  that  if  there 
is  going  to  be  an  embargo  of  any 
kind  on  exports  it  should  be  on 
manufactured  goods — in  other  words, 
on  the  things  which  he  has  to  buy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  consumers, 
especially  those  who  are  dependent 
on  manufacturing  industries  for 
their  income,  insist  that  there  shall 
be  an  embargo  on  food  materials  and 
products,  but  not  on  manufactured 
goods — an  embargo  on  what  they 
buy,  but  not  on  what  they  produce. 

The  close  approach  of  the  month 
of  December  caused  a  marked  slump 
last  week  in  prices  for  wheat  for 
delivery  in  that  month,  the  spread 
between  December  and  May  deliv- 
eries reaching  7  cents  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  Naturally  those  who  held 
grain  for  delivery  in  this  month  were 
anxious  to  unload,  especially  in  the 
face  of  the  market  slump  in  general 
price  levels  and  the  sluggishness 
with  which  old  wheat  was  moving. 
Some  way  the  market  could  not  get 
around  the  fact  that  old  wheat  was 
a  slow  mover,  that  fact  stuck  out 
like  a  sore  thumb;  old  wheat  is  good 
this  year,  and  if  it  does  not  move 
readily  as  compared  with  the  new 
crop,  which  is,  in  general,  none  too 
good,  then  the  actual  physical  needs 
of  the  market  are  not  great;  in  other 
words,  it  is  more  of  a  speculative 
market  than  an  economic  market. 
Just  t«  help  it  all  along  a  little  was 
the  report  towards  the  close  of  the 
week  that  the  Liverpool  market  was 
sluggish. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fac- 
tors which  must  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  man  who  still  actually  has 
wheat  to  sell  and  wonders  what  he 


should  do  with  it.  Just  revolve  over 
the  fact  that  the  world  crop  is 
short,  especially  in  those  countries 
which  normally  export  wheat.  Even 
tho  there  is  a  surplus  of  sorts  in  Ar- 
gentine, Australia  and  India,  yet 
ocean  tonnage  is  scarce  and  fright- 
ened; the  demand  for  space  for  ship- 
ping munitions  is  great;  the  munition 
trade  is  from  America,  so  the  bulk  of 
freight  traffic  is  from  our  shores; 
the  haul  from  here  is  much  shorter 
than  from  any  of  the  other  wheat- 
exporting  countries  except  Canada; 
even  tho  Great  Britain  will  naturally 
favor  her  own  colonies  whenever 
possible,  yet  necessity  is  always  the 
mother  of  action,  and  necessity  still 
demands  that  Canada  and  the  States 
shall  get  the  preference  in  grain  pur- 
chases for  Allied  consumption,  be- 
cause of  greater  volume  which  can 
be  hauled  in  a  given  time. 

"T^HE  corn  market  has  worked  a  lit- 
tle lower,  but  in  spite  of  free 
selling  has  held  relatively  firm.  The 
lower  range  for  wheat  induced  some 
selling,  but  corn  was  given  fair  sup- 
port, and  the  undertone  was  strong 
at  times.  Argentine  advices  are 
more  conflicting,  some  cables  indi- 
cating as  large  an  acreage  as  last 
year,  while  other  messages  were  of  a 
decidedly  bullish  character,  claim- 
ing almost  a  crop  failure.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  plant  corn  yet  in  portions 
of  Argentine,  and  in  the  last  few 
days  there  has  been  considerable 
rain,  which  has  caused  a  more  en- 
couraging tone  to  the  cable  advices. 

Reserve  stocks  of  old  corn  are 
light.  Receipts  in  this  country  at 
Western  points  were  about  twice  as 
large  for  the  week  as  a  year  ago, 
and  with  the  car  shortage  affecting 
shipments  East,  the  local  stocks  are 
likely  to  show  material  increases  for 
a  few  weeks. 

QATS  developed  an  easier  tendency, 
with  local  traders  pressing  the 
selling  side.  Receipts  West,  while 
not  quite  so  large  as  a  year  ago,  are 
still  heavy,  and  stocks  are  too  large 
to  give  the  bulls  much  encourage- 
ment, especially  as  the  shipping  call 
is  moderate  at  present,  with  cars  in 
demand. 

^LTHO  receipts  of  beef  cattle  at 
Chicago  this  week  showed  a  de- 
crease of  nearly  4,000  head,  the  de- 
mand was  more  than  proportionately 
curtailed,  and  sales  were  made  at 
steadily-declining  prices.  The  close 
made  steers  largely  25@50c  lower 
than  a  week  ago,  sole  exceptions  to 
this  much  decline  being  the  prime 
heavy,  fat  beeves.  Even  the  latter 
showed  a  loss  of  10@15c  for  the 
week.  It  is  expected  the  poultry 
trade  will  absorb  much  of  the  con- 
sumptive demand  the  coming  week, 
and  traders  look  for  values  to  con- 
tinue on  a  downward  trend  unless 
receipts  are  materially  reduced. 

Cattle  at  seven  Western  markets 
for  the  week,  284,500,  against  295,700 
the  preceding  week;  176,200  a  year 
ago,  and  137.600  two  years  ago. 
Total  for  1916  to  date,  8,376,000, 
against  7,156,000  the  same  period  in 
1915.  . 

J^AMBS  finished  the  week  at  a  net 
advance  of  50<&>75c  for  the  week, 
and  the  average  price  this  week  was 
placed  at  $11.65,  the  highest  on  rec- 
ord. Sheep  and  yearlings  finished 
the  week  at  a  net  gain  of  50c,  and  the 
general  market  was  in  an  excep- 
tionally strong  and  healthy  position. 
Receipts  for  the  week  showed  a  de- 
crease of  nearly  36,000  head,  and 
shipments  were  cut  in  two.  This  left 
both  packers  and  shippers  with  only 
limited  stocks  on  hand  at  the  finish, 
and  traders  look  forward  for  contin- 
ued firmness  in  the  market. 

Receipts  of  livestock  for  the  week 
stand  88,748  cattle,  259,239  hogs,  90,- 
477  sheep,  against  92,685  cattle, 
277,788  hogs,  128,000  sheep  last  week, 
and  45,128  cattle,  196,222  hogs,  83,008 
sheep  the  corresponding  week  last 
year. 


Newsy  Market  Notes 

Not  many  more  range  grass  cattle 
to  hear  from.    Hayfeds  come  next. 

*  *  * 

Real  fancy  cattle  will  soon  put  in 
their  appearance  for  the  holiday 
trade. 

*  *  * 

Getting  away  from  high  priced 
corn  means  a  scarcity  of  finished 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  later  on. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have 
placed  an  embargo  on  grain  ship- 
ments to  the  seaboard  for  export. 

*  *  * 

Early  wheat  has  been  harvested, in 
Australia,  and  the  movement  has 
commenced.  Weather  has  turned 
clear  and  warm.  Argentine  cables 
reported  more  rains  in  sections,  with 
markets  easier. 

*  *  * 

A  private  Liverpool  cable  said: 
"Wheat  market  is  firm  owing  to  re- 
duced supplies.  Almost  nothing  be- 
ing offered  here.  Corn  market  is  not 
changed,  notwithstanding  lower 
prices  from  your  side." 

*  *  * 

Freights  from  Argentine  continue 
to  decline,  as  tonnage  is  said  to  be 
difficult  to  fill,  owing  to  grain  "of- 
fers being  so  light.  Estimates  of 
the  yield  of  wheat  \n  the  south  and 
center  are  small,  and  corn  continues 
to  deteriorate  from  drought  and  ver- 
min.   The  oats  yield  will  be  light. 

*  *  * 

Broomhall's  Australian  agents  ca- 
bled: "Splendid  weather  coatinues 
for  cutting,  which  is  progressing  in 
parts.  Notwithstanding  favorable 
crop  outlook  and  liberal  reserves, 
holders  not  offering  freely.  Local 
consumption  is  liberal,  owing  to 
heavy  shipments  and  dearness  of 
provisions  and  tonnage  remains 
light." 

*  *  * 

The  swollen  gold  tide  in  circula- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  such  that,  theoretically,  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
had  a  $39.28  interest  in  it.  The 
United  States  Treasurer's  report, 
published  Saturday,  showed  $4,024,- 
095,762  in  circulation,  an  increase  of 
$454,878,188  over  1915,  with  about 
half  of  the  amount  in  gold. 

*  *  * 

Final  prices  made  heavy  hogs  20c 
higher  than  a  week  ago,  and  other 
grades  10@15c  higher.  Pigs  were 
unchanged.  The  average  price  of  all 
hogs  here  this  week  was  placed  at 
$9.50,  the  lowest  made  since  the  first 
week  of  October.  Total  receipts 
here  this  week  showed  a  decrease  of 
about  17,000  head,  but  the  aggregate 
at  principal  markets  was  894,000 
head,  or  the  largest  week's  run  re- 
ported since  last  January. 

*  *  * 

With  the  possibility  of  a  fight  in 
Congress  to  have  an  embargo  placed 
against  exports  of  breadstuffs,  sen- 
timent in  the  wheat  trade  has  be- 
come decidedly  mixed,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  bulls  consider- 
ably cooled.  Traders  and  grain 
men  generally  do  not  believe 
conditions  warrant  any  embargo  at 
the  present  time,  as  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  an  immediate  scarcity.  Visi- 
ble supply  stocks  are  still  increas- 
ing, and  the  export  movement  is  far 
below  expectations. 

*  *  * 

Primary  receipts  of  wheat  since 
July  1  have  been  214,000,000  bu.,  com- 
pared to  254,547,000  bu.  last  year, 
and  corn  receipts  for  the  season  to 
date  have  been  18,283,000  bu.,  com- 
pared to  15,474,000  bu.  a  year  ago. 
Oats  receipts  for  the  season  aggre- 
gate 153,000,000  bu.,  against  124,618,- 
000  bu.  a  year  ago.  Wheat  receipts 
for  the  week  were  much  smaller  than 
a  year  ago,  while  corn  arrivals  were 
about  double.  Oats  arrivals  for  the 
week  were  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago,  the  movement  being  still  heavy. 


Write 
for  Prices 


NATIORJAIGI^IT 
SMOKE  HOUSE 

AND  SANITARY    STORt  MOW** 

The  easiest,  most  successful  way 

of  smoking  meats.  Meat  cannot  over- 
heat. Air-cooled  conveyors  regulate 
temperature.  Operates  in  the  house  at  the 
chimney.same  as  stove.  Absolutely  fire-prooof . 

Send  for 

FREE  BOOK 

which  explains  all.  Tells 
how  Smoke  House  oper- 
ates, different  sizes,  low 
prices,  etc.  Gives  prize 
winning  recipes  for  cur- 
ing Hams,  Bacon,  Sau- 
sages. Also  all  about 
Combination  Sanitary, 
Fly-Proof  and  Bug-Proof 
Store  House.  Address, 
Portable  C!evator  Mtg.  Co.. 

2  38  McClun  Street 
BLOOM  9MGTCN,  ILL. 
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U.  EWtcr  M^Cmpny 


Hogs  Grind  Grain 


THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grinder  and 
feeder.  With  it  your  hogs  will  grind 
their  own  grain,  saving  you  money  and 
labor.  This  machine  will  care  lor  30  hogs  on 
lull  feed  at  a  saving  of  25%  of  the  grain,  and 
a  pig  of  40  pounds  can  operate  the  grinder. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain,  coarse  or  fine,  sepa- 
rate or  mixed.  No  waste— grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh.  We  will  keep  the  machine  in  re. 
pair  one  year  Free,  and  refund  money  if  not 
satisfied  at  the  end  of  sixty  days. 

Send  for  Booklet 


HOG  MOTOR  CO. 


700  Andrui  Bldg. 


Minneapolis 


M 


ORE 
ONEY 


for -tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agent*  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston.  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc.  ' 


'Selecting  and  Developing 
the  Jersey  Hera 

is  the  title  of  an  mictesttng  booklet  by  Ptof. 
Hu-h  C.  Van  Pelt  Describes  the  five  cs- 
scntials  of  a  successful  dairy  cow.  Explains 
how  to  develop  the  milk  producing  qualiti't 
and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  heifer  calf. 
Write  for  this  booklet  today.      It  s  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
:t.">7  West  23rd  Street  New  York  Lit* 


WANTED— MEN 

Prepare  as  Fireman,  Brakemen, 
Electric  Motormen.TrainPor  era 

(colored).  Hundreds  put  to  work -Sou  to ilJJ 
■  month  No  experience  necessar?.  More 
li  „  t erf  i  n  »> very  s ta te.Sen d  An  m p  for 
Application  Ulonk.  State  position  wanted. 

I.  Railway  C.I.,  Dept.  fiS>  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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LATEST 

Fruit  Grader 

IN  PACKING  fruit  in  the  large  commercial  or- 
chards and  orcharding  regions  where  the  indus- 
try has  been  developed  on  a  wise  business  basis 
the  fruit  before  packing  is  graded  on  at  least  two 
major  bases.    These  are  on  size  and  condition  of 


the  fruit.  Take  for  instance,  the  case  of  apples: 
In  the  first  place,  the  apples  put  into  one  box  or 
other  package  must  all  be  of  the  same  variety,  and 
must  be  uniform  in  color  and  other  variety  charac- 
teristics. Then  they  must  be  sound  and  free  from 
blemish  or  injury  of  any  kind.  These  two  things 
taken  together  may  be-  considered  as  constituting 
the  condition  of  the  fruit.  Finally  comes  the  prob- 
lem of  uniformity  of  size;  this  is  important,  as  the 
retailer  generally  sells  them  so  many  for  a  nickel 
or  a  dime,  and  tney  must  be  uniform  in  size  or  the 
purchaser  will  not  accept  them  on  this  basis  of 
payment.  The  standard  package  is  a  box  with  a 
given  capacity  in  cubic  inches,  and  the  commercial 
grade  of  a  box  is  determined  by  the  variety  of  apple 
and  the  number  of  apples  contained  in  the  box. 
Packing  is  greatly  facilitated  if  the  apples,  or  other 
fruit  which  is  being  packed,  can  be  delivered  to  the 
packer  in  uniform  size  so  that  he  or  she  need  give 
no  attention  to  anything  other  than  wrapping  the 
individual  pieces  of  fruit  and  placing  them  in  the 
box  in  the  accepted  standard  arrangement  for  the 
given  size  grade.  It  has  been  found  that  this  size 
grading  can  be  done  much  cheaper  and  more  accu- 
rately by  machinery  than  by  hand. 

An  Oregon  man  has  invented  a  machine  for  this 
purpose,  a  picture  of  which  is  shown  herewith. 
This  consists  of  a  series  of  fruit  bins  over  which 
revolves  a  carrier  consisting  of  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual holders  which  will  hold  only  one  piece  of  the 
given  fruit.  The  fruit  is  fed  into  the  carrier  from 
the  left.  Then  as  the  carrier  revolves  over  the  se- 
ries of  bins  the  pieces  of  fruit  are  automatically 
dropped  into  the  bins  set  aside  to  receive  all  pieces 
of  their  size.  Thus  each  bin  will  contain  only  fruit 
of  a  certain  and  uniform  size. 

Multiple-section  Stalkcutter 

HERE  is  something  a  little  unusual  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  corn  stalkcutter  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  down  and  chopping  up  the  stalks 
le:t  in  a  corn  field  before  plowing  the  ground  for 
the  next  crop.  Instead  of  having  wheels  to  sup- 
port the  cutter  frame  so  that  the  cutter  blades  may 
be  raised  from  the  ground  when  transporting  the 
implement  from  one  job  or  field  to  another,  in  this 
machine  the  entire  load  of  the  machine  is  carried 
by  the  blades  of  the  revolving  cutters  as  they  are 
rolled  over  the  ground.  The  horses  are  hitched  to 
the  front  of  the  frame — the  top  of  this  picture.  At: 
the  rear  of  the  frame  is  a  cutter  blade  extending 
downward  from  the  frame  and  immediately  back  of 
each  revolving  cutter.  These  knives  at  the  rear  act 
as  gauges  to  regulate  the  height  to  which  the  front 


of  the  frame  may  be  lifted  or  the  lowness  to  which 
the  rear  of  the  frame  may  be  depressed.  Also,  be- 
cause of  their  position,  they  have  a  cutting  .action 
much  resembling  that  of  a  sickle  so  that  upright 
stubs  of  the  stalks  will  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground  as  the  machine  moves  forward.  This  latter 
action  insures  that  all  stalks  which  happened  to 
strike  between  the  knife  blades  of  the  rotating  cut- 
ters, and  thus  are  not  bent  over  and  chopped  off, 
will  be  cut  off  by  these  rear  sickle-like  blades. 


Put  your  farm  machinery  in  the  shed,  and  pro- 
tect it  from  the  fall  and  winter  weather.    It  will 

last  twice  as  long. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


INVENTIONS  AN 


Crutch  for  Automobiles 

SOME  man  in  Massachusetts  has  invented  a 
crutch  for  automobiles,  motor  trucks  and  such 
vehicles.  This  crutch  is  an  auxiliary  wheel 
which  may  be  fastened  onto  the  regular  wheel  on 
the  vehicle,  whether  to  help  it  home  when  a  wheel 
becomes  crippled  or  to  give  it 
added  strength  for  carrying  an 
unusual  load.  This  crutch  wheel 
is  fitted  with  a  drum-like  hub 
which  is  large  enough  to  fit  over 
the  hub  of  the  wheel  which  is 
being  supported  by  it.  Extend- 
ing outward  from  this  hub,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  spokes  of 
the  wheel,  are  screw  bolts.  On 
the  outer  ends  of  these  screw 
bolts  are  mounted  what  are 
called  "shoes"  and  which  are 
designed  to  fit  over  or  engage 
the  inner  surface  of  the  felloe 
of  the  wheel  which  is  being  as- 
sisted or  supported.  On  the 
hub-end  of  each  ot  these  screw 
bolts  is  a  gear.  These  gears  on 
the  screw  bolts  are  all  connect- 
ed by  means  of  a  series  of  gears 
with  a  crank  on  the  outside  of 
the  drum  of  the  crutch  wheel. 
Thus,  by  turning  this  crank,  all 
of  these  screw  bolts  are  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  at  the  same  time  and  to  the 
same  degree.  In  this  way  these  shoes  are  all 
pushed  out  toward  the  felloe  of  the  assisted  wheel 
at  the  same  speed  and  all  engage  this  felloe  at  the 
same  time  if  the  wheel  is  "true."  Also,  in  this  way, 
the  assisting  or  crutch  wheel  is  accurately  cen- 
tered with  the  wheel  which  it  is  assisting.  In  con- 
sidering the  applicability  of  such  a  wheel  as  this 
it  looks  to  the  average  layman  as  tho  its  advantage 
or  usefulness  would  be  simply  to  strengthen  a  good 
wheel  for  carrying  an  extra  load,  such  as  when  an 
old  automobile  Is  being  transformed  into  a  motor 
truck;  it  would  seem  that  the  ordinary  spare  wheel 
would  serve  better  in  the  case  of  a  crippled  wheel. 

Concentration  of  Iron  Ores 

C CONCENTRATING  iron  ores  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  separation  of  approximately 
pure  iron  from  the  original  ores.  Various 
methods  are  in  use,  depending  upon  the  character 
of  the  ore  itself.  A  Delaware  man  has  invented  a 
process  of  concentrating  certain  grades  of  ore  by 
means  of  gravity  while  the  iron  ore  is  held  in  sus- 
pension in  some  liquid.  This  is  for  ores  which 
may  be  changed  in  composition  by  heat;  these  are 
heated  under  such  circumstances  that  gases  ca- 
pable of  deoxidising  the  ores  cannot  come  in  con- 
tact with  them,  and  then  subjecting  the  ore  to  a 
gravity  separating  action  in  a  liquid  which  contains 
one  or  more  substances  which  are  decomposed  by 
reduced  iron  ores. 


Horse  Drawn  Ditcher 

DRAINING  wet  lands  by  means  of  open  ditches 
is  almost  as  old  as  the  most  primitive  agri- 
culture the  world  has  ever  known.  Drain- 
ing them  by  means  of  covered  ditches  wherein  the 
waterway  is  formed  by  hollow  logs,  wooden  troughs 
or  pipes  of  metal,  clay  or  concrete  is  older  than  the 
oldest  of  us  now  living.  Old  as  i3  the  art  of  arti- 
ficial drainage,  as  many  times  as  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  it  have  been  proven,  still  there  are 
many  people  who  hesitate  to  do  it.  And  one  of  the 
great  reasons  for  this  hesitation  is  the  amount  of 
labor  involved  in  digging  ditches,  where  we  do  it 
ourselves,  or  the  cost  of  hiring  it  done. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  cost  various  machines 
have  been  designed  and  placed  on  the  market  dur- 
ing the  past  generation  or  more.  One  drawback 
to  some  of  the  most  successful  is  the  high  purchase 
cost  of  them  and  the  cost  of  operating  them,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  one  to  be  an  extensive  drain- 
age contractor  before  he  can  afford  to  purchase  and 
operate  one  of  them.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  drain- 
age work  which  is  done  is  done  in  small  units  or 
jobs,  the  horse  drawn  ditching  machine  which  is 
shown  in  the  colored  picture  in  the  center  of  these 
two  pages  will  be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to 
many  people    Because  of  its  size  and  simplicity  its 
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Grain  Scoop 


FILLING  a  grain  bag  single-handed  is  an  awk- 
ward job  unless  one  has  a  hopper  under  which 
the  bag  may  be  hung  and  into  which  the  grain 
with  which  he  desires  to  fill  it  may  be  scooped. 
Even  then  such  an  arrangement  is  not  readily  car- 
ried around  from  one 
place  to  another.  A 
Canadian  has  invented 
an  open-ended  scoop 
which  is  designed  to  be 
used  when  filling  a 
bag,  taking  the  place  of 
the  hopper  mentioned 
above  and  at  the  same  time  serving  the  purpose  of 
a  shovel.  This  scoop  is  tapered,  the  grain  enter- 
ing at  the  large  end  and  leaving  the  scoop  for  the 
bag  thru  the  smaller  end.  Two  hinged  or  pivoted 
handles  are  fastened  to  the  scoop,  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  The  mouth  of  the  bag  is  slipped  over  the 
small  end  of  the  scoop  a  short  distance  past  the 
groove  shown  in  the  bottom  of  the  scoop  near  the 
smaller  end — the  left-hand  end  in  the  picture. 
Then  the  handle  near  this  end  is  swung  on  its  pivot 
bo  that  the  lower  part  of  it  pinches  the  bag  into 
this  groove  and  holds  that  side  of  the  bag  mouth. 
The  other  side  of  the  bag  mouth  is  held  in  the  same 
hand  which  holds  this  handle.  The  other  hand 
grasps  the  handle  hung  at  the  larger  end  of.  the 
scoop.  Then  the  scoop  is  dipped  into  the  grain,  the 
bag  trailing  along  behind.  When  the  scoop  is  filled, 
the  larger  end  is  tilted  up  and  the  grain  runs  right 
thru  the  other  or  smaller  end  of  the  scoop  and  into 
the  bag  fitted  over  it. 


Soy  beans  when  intended  for  hay  should  be  har- 
vested before  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  and  before 
the  beans  get  ripe  enough  to  shatter  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 


A  Six-horse  Machine  Used  for  Digglll 


first  cost  is  less  than  the  larger  power  operated  " 
machines;  because  it  is  drawn  by  horses  there  is 
no  cost  for  fuel,  the  regular  horses  of  the  farm 
which  must  be  fed  anyway  being  used  to  draw  it. 

The  machine  is  patterned  much  after  the  elevat- 
ing potato  diggers.  It  consists  of  a  long  narrow 
frame  carrying  a  metal  endless  belt  conveyor,  at 
the  lower  front  end  of  which  is  a  pointed,  spade- 
shaped  cutting  blade  which  digs  up  the  dirt.  The 
loosened  dirt  is  carried  upward  by  this  endless  con- 
veyor which  dumps  it  at  the  rear  onto  a  short  cross 
conveyor  of  the  same  kind  which  carries  it  a  short 
distance  to  one  side  and  drops  it  along  the  edge  of 
the  ditch.  These  conveyors  are  driven  by  sprocket 
wheels  which  are  driven  from  the  large  truck 
wheels  of  the  machine,  their  speed  depending  upon 
the  forward  speed  of  the  ditcher. 

The  operator  regulates  the  depth  of  the  cut  ac- 
cording to  the  hardness  of  the  ground  and  the  depth 
to  which  the  ditch  is  to  be  dug.  In  the  mellow  sur- 
face soil  a  relatively  deep  cut  may  be  made  at 
each  trip  and  the  horses  still  be  able  to  draw  the 
outfit  with  ease.  But  when  the  blade  strikes  the 
tougher  subsoil  it  must  be  run  more  shallow  or 
the  horses  will  be  stalled. 

With  this  machine  the  ditch  may  be  quickly  and 
inexpensively  dug  to  approximately  the  depth  which 
is  desired.  The  finishing  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
may  be  done  by  hand  so  as  to  get  it  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  set  by  the  surveyor  who  first  laid 
out  the  ditch.  Then  the  tile  may  be  laid  and  cov- 
ered in  the  regular  manner. 

For  Full  Information  Regarding;  Any  of  These  New  Ink 
Giving  the  Title  of  the  Article  and  the  I 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


New  Minerals 


THE  mineralogists  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
are  constantly  discovering  new  minerals. 
Most  of  them  are  found  by  the  Survey's  geologists, 
but  occasionally  a  specimen  sent  in  by  an  outsider 
for  indentification  or  inspection  turns  out  to  be  a 
new  mineral.  Several  new  minerals  are  described 
by  W.  T.  Schaller  in  Bulletin  610  of  the  Survey 
•which  is  his  third  bulletin  in  a  series  of  "Mineral- 
ogical  Notes."  published  for  free  distribution  to  ap- 
plicants to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  what  should  consti- 
tute a  new  mineral.  A  mineral  may  be  regarded 
as  new  if  it  differs  from  another  only  in  crystal 
form.  For  instance,  a  new  crystal  form  of  the  min- 
eral variscite,  which  is  used  as  a  gem,  is  described 
in  Bulletin  610  and  is  called  lucinite,  a  new  name. 
Variations  in  composition  may  or  may  not  justify 
a  new  name.  If  the  variation  consists  of  minor  iso- 
morphous  replacement  of  one  atom  by  another 
similar  atom  it  does  not  justify  a  new  name,  be- 
cause names  based  on  such  variations  would  be  al- 
most infinite  in  number.  If  the  replacement  ele- 
ment has  never  before  been  noted  in  the  compound 
in  question,  a  new  name  would  be  justified.  There 
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is  no  doubt  that  a  mineral,  which  consists  of  a  com- 
pound never  noted  before  in  nature,  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  new  mineral,  such  as  the  compound 
of  bismuth  and  molybdenum  to  which  the  name 
koechlinite  has  been  given. 

Process  for  Granulating  Fertilizers 

GRANULATION  of  commercial  or  artificial  fer- 
tilizers is  generally  accomplished  by  grind- 
ing the  clinker  to  a  fine  powder.  A  Norwegian 
has  taken  out  and  assigned  to  a  Norwegian  Ferti- 
lizer Company  an  American  patent  on  a  process  for 
granulating  manufactured  fertilizer  without  the 
formation  of  a  powder  or  dust.  This  method  con- 
sists in  melting  the  fertilizer  and  when  it  is  ready 
to  crystallize  forming  crystals  or  drops  of  it  by 
causing  it  to  pass  freely  thru  an  inert — or  chem- 
ically inactive — gaseous  atmosphere  which  is  kept 
in  constant  circulation  for  this  purpose  and  also 
to  keep  it  cooled  so  as  to  stimulate  the  hardening 
and  crystallization  of  the  fertilizer.  In  this  way 
the  liquid  or  melted  fertilizer  is  cooled  in  the  form 
of  small  crystals  or  drops  instead  of  in  a  solid  mass 
which  must  be  later  ground  into  small  particles. 


Straw  Feeder  for  Stoves 

MANY  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  where  small 
grain  is  the  major  product  of  their  farms — ■ 
thus  giving  a  superabundance  of  straw — and 
where  coal  or  wood  is  scarce,  still   depend  upon 
straw  as  fuel  for  heating  their  homes  in  winter 
___  time.    Straw  and  hay  really  make 

very  good  fuel  if  one  only  has  a 
satisfactory  means  of  feeding  it 
\p  into  the  stove.    Twisting  it  into 

wisps  to  resemble  sticks  of  wood 
is  a  lot  of  work  even  when  one 
has  little  else  to  do,  and  baling  it, 
before  burning  it  is  expensive  or 
at  least  a  lot  of  labor.  So  it  is 
nothing  remarkable  to  find  that 
men  living  under  such  conditions 
are  striving  to  figure  out  some 
means  to  reduce  the  work  and  at- 
tention needed  to  keep  a  straw 
burning  stove  fed  according  to  its 
needs.  A  man  up  in  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  has  invented  the  straw 
feeding  attachment  for  stoves 
which  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  drums  which  are 
to  be  filled  with  the  loose  straw 
and  a  revolving,  paddle-wheel  type  of  feeder  oper- 
ated by  a  weight  and  rope  hung  from  its  axle 
which  gradually  revolves  and  feeds  the  straw  from 
the  drums  above  it  thru  a  pipe  into  the  stove  below 
it,  thus  keeping  a  stream  of  straw  gradually  feed- 
ing into  the  stove  to  replace  what  has  been  burned 
out.  You  might  even  call  the  arrangement  a  sort 
of  mechanical  stoker  for  straw  burning  stoves. 
The  accompanying  picture  shows  the  cylindrical 
feeder  with  the  weight  "which  operates  it  hanging 
down  from  its  axle,  a  drum  of  straw  mounted  above 
it  and  a  very  short  section  of  pipe  below  which 
conducts  the  straw  from  the  feeder  into  the  stove. 

Making  Cellulose  Compounds 

SOMETIMES  it  is  interesting  to  read  some  really 
technical  stuff.  Here  is  a  good  sample  of  sci- 
entific English  which  is  used  in  describing  a 
patented  process  for  the  manufacture  of  plastic 
compounds  of  what  is  known  as  acetyl  cellulose. 
"The  process  of  making  acetyl  cellulose  plastic  com- 
pounds from  that  variety  of  acetyl  cellulose  which 
is  freely  soluble  in  acetone  which  consists  in  mix- 
ing paraethyltoluolsulfonamid  with  the  acetyl  cel- 
lulose; adding  a  mixture  of  ethyl  acetate  and 
mthyl  alcohol;  allowing  the  excess  of  solvent  to 
evaporate;  working  the  mass  on  rolls  or  in  presses 
with  the  application  of  heat." 

Adjustable  Step  Ladder 

HERE  is  shown  a  step  ladder  the  legs  of  which 
may  be  extended  or  contracted  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  footing  on  which  they  are  set'; 
the  illustration  shows  how  the  ladder  would  look 
if  set  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  or  anywhere- 
on  the  flight  of  stairs 
or  under  other  circum- 
stances where  the  legs 
could  not  all  set  on  the 
same  level.  It  really 
consists  of  an  upper 
and  a  lower  set  of  legs. 
The  upper  set  of  legs  is 
fitted  on  the  outer  sur- 
face with  a  set  of 
notches  of  teeth.  There 
are  also  guide  rings  strrssssw 
fastened  near  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  set  of 
legs  which  guide  the  lower  set  as  they  slide  up  and 
down  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  set.  In 
the  upper  end  of  this  lower  set  of  legs  are  open- 
ings designed  to  match  the  notches  on  the  side  of 
the  upper  set.  Then  when  the  sets  of  legs  have 
been  extended  to  the  desired  length,  pawls  which 
are  hinged  to  the  lower  set  pass  thru  the  slots  or 
holes  in  them  and  fasten  into  the  notches  of  the 
upper  set,  thus  locking  the  two  sets  in  the  given 
extension  so  that  they  will  not  telescope  together 
while  one  is  standing  on  the  ladder.  Springs  are 
provided  in  connection  with  these  pawls  so  as  to 
hold  them  into  position  securely.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  holding  the  pawls  out  of  engagement  with 
these  slots  and  notches  when  it  is  desired. 


Vulcanizing  may  now  be  done  by  an  improved 
process  which  consists  in  mixing  wood  creosote, 
rubber  substitutes — such  as  partially  vulcanized 
vegetable  oils,  and  rubber  compounds  and  then 
subjecting  the  whole  mixture  to  a  proper  vulcan- 
izing heat. 

ion«  and  lii>M,iiTln,  Write  The  Farming  flualneaa 
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Cementing  or  adhesive  compounds  may  be  made 
from  waste  sulfite  liquids  under  a  process  pat- 
ented recently.  It  consists  in  a  method  of  mix- 
ing the  waste  sulfite  liquid  in  a  concentrated 
form  with  magnesium  oxid  and  magnesium  chlorid. 
The  concentrated  waste  sulfite  liquid  is  mixed  with 
the  magnesium  oxid  in  excess  and  then  concen- 
trated in  a  partial  vacuum  and  then  adding  the 
magnesium  chlorid. 


A  New  Creeping  Tractor 

REEPING  tractors  are  not  new  things,  having 
t  been  on  the  market  in  one  form  or  another 
for  a  number  of  years.  But  improvements  in, 
and  new  devices  or  parts  for,  them  are  constantly 
appearing  on  the  market— or,  at  least,  in  the  rec- 
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ords  of  the  patent  office.  Because  of  the  length  of 
the  "tracks"  which  are  in  contact  with  the  ground 
at  any  one  time,  the  turning  of  a  creeping  tractor 
is  a  different  problem  from  that  of  turning  the 
round  wheeled  kind.  In  the  latter  kind  the  differ- 
ential gearing  permits  one  of  the  drive  wheels  to 
revolve  faster  than  the  other  and  still  divides  the 
power  of  the  engine  or  motor  between  the  two  drive 
wheels  according  to  their  needs  or  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  working.  If  this  same  method 
were  to  be  used  with  creepers,  there  would  be  a 
serious  problem  arising  because  of  the  sliding  of 
the  ends  of  the  tracks  over  the  ground  as  the  turn 
was  made.  This  makes  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
differential  gearing  impractical. 

The  custom  is  to  equip  each  track  of  the  creeper 
with  its  own  set  of  driving  gears,  its  own  clutch 
and  controlling  levers;  then  when  necessary  to 
make  a  very  short  turn  one  track  may  be  driven 
forward  by  its  gearing  while  the  other  is  being 
driven  backward  by  its  gearing.  It  is  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  details  of  this  control  mechanism 
that  this  Chicago  man  claims  that  his  machine  is 
different  from  others.  Each  track  has  its  own  set 
of  gears,  each  set  of  gears  having  its  own  friction 
clutch,  by  means  of  which  the  gears  are  engaged 
with  the  engine  for  forward  or  backward  driving, 
or  are  disengaged  from  the  engine.  Each  clutch  has 
its  own  controlling  lever  handy  by  the  operator's 
hand.  These  controlling  levers  are  so  arranged 
that  one  lever  will  throw  in  only  one  set  of  gears. 
Thus  putting  the  driving  gears  of  each  track  under 
separate  control,  the  tractor  may  be  steered  or 
guided  without  having  front  wheels,  the  speed  at 
which  the  tracks  are  driven  making  it  possible  for 
the  driver  to  partially  turn  the  tractor  to  the  right 
or  left  as  he  may  desire  sufficiently  to  keep  it  travel- 
ing in  the  direction  desired  by  him. 

Apple  Slicing  Machine 

SLICING  apples  in  the  large  evaporating  'factor- 
ies operated  in  the  apple  orchard  centers  is  one 
of  the  important  factors  in  keeping  down  the 
cost  of  evaporated  or  dried  apples  to  the  consumer, 
also  in  determining  to  at  least  a  certain  degree  the 
price  which  can  be  paid  the  grower  for  his  apples — 
for  the  extent  of  the  market  helps  determine  the 
price  paid  the  producer,  and  the  price  quoted  the 
consumer  largely  determines  the  amount  of  the 
consumption.  If  the  apples  had  to  be  sliced  by 
hand  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  would  be 
greatly  increased  and  the  market  accordingly  re- 
duced. In  order  to  produce  this  very  appetizing 
and  wholesome  food  on  the  scale  and  at  the  price 
which  the  market  demands  the  apples  must  be  cut 
by  machinery  instead  of  by  hand.  A  Canadian  has 
recently  invented  a  new  machine  for  this  purpose; 
he  calls  it  an  upper-cut  apple  slicing  machine.  It 


is  a  rotating  machine  with  ^^JfffiSS 
the  apples  past  knives  which  cut  them  into 
the  desired  thickness. 
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Kuilt  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  oi 
farm  engines— simple, durable,  powerful— four  cycle, 
suction  feed,  make  and  break  ignition — every  part 
Interchangeable — fully  tested.  Guaranteed  to 
Develop  Rated  H."  P. 

SAVES  FUEL,  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 

Lowest  Price,  Greatest  Value 
Write  for  big  illustrated  Engine  Book  today 
Full  Line  Detroit  Engines  2  horsepower  up 
DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS        i>9  Bellevuc  Aft..  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Wsdswortk  Mfg.  Co.*SucoM*on 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  PAID  FOR 

FURS^' 


We  are  the  fastest  growing  RAW  FUR  house  in 
New  York— NOW  the  world's  greatest  Fui  Market. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  grade  liberally.  Write 
for  price  list — mailed  lo  you  free  of  charge. 
DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BRO.,  192  West  27th  St..  New  York 


BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 

Learn  how  by  reading  our  new  book 
'Fur  Facts."  Write  for  it  today.  It'sFree. 
Price  List.  Tags,  etc.,  also  Free. 

Jllrraham  Fiir*  Co. 

86  Abraham  Bldg..  St.Louis.Mo,  | 


Money  In  Your  Ideas 

C  &  C  PATENTS  PROTECT  THEM  FOR  YOU 
Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
isketch  lor  [free  report  regarding  patentability. 
A  C  &  C  patent  on  your  idea  today  may  mean 
independence  tomorrow.  Manufacturers  constantly 
writing  us  to  buy  patents.  Patents  advertised  for 
sale  at  our  expense. 

CHANDB.EE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  ftttorrayi 
Est.  21  tears.  954  f  Street,  Washington.  0.  C. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


^5-Pass.,30H.P. 

■  Electric  Starting1 
114-in.  W'lbase 


tails  of  1917  model.    Addre»»  J.  H.  BUSH.  PT' 


Ride  In  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  it ' 
out  of  your  commissions  on 
sales.  I  am  dally  ship- 
ping cars  to  Bush 
Agents.  lOSwentout 
Jast  April.  Big  Pro- 
fits tor  you.  Write 
at  once  for  my  48-jjatro 
catalop  pivinjj  full 
^cs..  Dei 
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k  BUSH  2I0TOR  COMPANY,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  HI,  I 


Croa  PatalnO  in  colors  explains 
rree  WjBIIPfi  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
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(Begun  in  No.  29,  October  7.  Sub- 
scriptions can  begin  with  that  issue 
or  back  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
news  stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail 
from  the  office  of  publication.) 

CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  CLOSED  UOOR 
/"'INDY  was  waiting  supper.  The 
little  shawl  was  gone  from  her 
head,  but  her  bonnet  was  worn  very 
low  over  her  face.  The  big  kitchen 
seemed  unusually  dismal  tonight. 
The  candles  sputtered  on  the  table, 
and  flies  buzzed  loudly. 

"There's  word  from  Milt,"  Cindy 
said.  "Silas  Haines  was.  out  here. 
He's  been  to  town.  He  'lowed  Milt 
hain't  doin'  well,  an'  there's  talk  of 
blood  p'isen.  He  'lowed  that  Milt  is 
rale  sick." 

Trudy  felt  a  strange  clutching  at 
her  heart.  Her  father  was  so  big 
and  strong.  How  could  he  be  sick? 
She  had  never  thought  of  illness  for 
him.  He  had  always  made  light  of 
such  things. 

"What's  blood  p'isen,  Cindy?"  she 
£is  keel 

"I  don't  know.  Hit's  some  new- 
fangled disease,  I  reckin.  I  axed 
Silas,  an'  he  didn't  know,  neither;  he 
said  hit  was  about  ter  set  in." 

"Is  it  bad?"  Trudy  could  not  swal- 
low. The  air  seemed  close  and 
heavy.    It  was  hard  to  breathe. 

"I  reckin  hit  is.  I  axed  Silas  what 
fool  told  him  ther  little  he  could  tell, 
an'  he  'lowed  hit  was  talked  pretty 
free." 

Trudy  went  and  stood  in  the  door. 
All  at  once  she  missed  her  father. 
Surely  she  would  hear  him  laughing 
down  at  the  barn!  The  strange 
hungry  little  feeling  that  had  al- 
ways been  in  her  heart  grew  sudden- 
ly into  a  great  longing  for  his  love. 
She  wanted  him.  She  wouldn't  be 
afraid  of  him  any  more. 

"Cindy,  do  you  reckin  that  he 
might — not  git  well?" 

"Silas  looked  that-a  way.  But 
maybe  he  don't  know.  Silas  hain't 
got  no  more  sense  than  ther  law  al- 
lows, nohow,  an'  he  says  a  heap  be- 
sides his  prayers.  But  I'm  plumb 
beat  out,  Trudy,  so  I  am." 

Trudy  went  out  into  the  yard.  A 
little  breeze  blew  softly.  Sweet  per- 
fumes from  the  mountainsides  came 
to  her.  The  calm,  far-off  stars  shone 
brightly.  In  the  trees  little  insects 
of  the  night  made  music,  a,nd  fire- 
flies darted  in  and  out. 

Into  the  mind  of  the  child  had 
come  the  world-old  question,  the 
great  human  problem.  Why  must 
there  be  between  the  helper  and  the 
helpless  a  great  gulf  that  can  only 
be  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  gold?  The 
child  wrung  her  hands  as  she  walked 
about  in  the  sweet  cool  dusk. 

The  wide,  strange  old  house  loomed 
up  grimly.  It  seemed  so  big  and 
empty.  Were  there  restless  ghosts 
wandering  about  the  dark  chambers? 
Had  people  always  been  troubled  and 
bewildered  and  burdened?  Was 
there  never  a  time  when  things  went 
right?  Trudy  felt  curiously  removed 
from  the  old  life.  The  house  seemed 
almost  strange  to  her.  She  wondered 
if  among  all  the  little  girls  who  had 
lived  there  any  were  ever  so  sorrow- 
ful as  she. 

"I  reckin  you-uns  air  gwinter  set 
up  tonight,"  Cindy  called  from  the 
door.  "One  of  ther  chaps  Is  asleep 
with  her  head  in  a  plate  of  molasses, 
an'  t'other's  down  in  under  ther  ta- 
ble." 

"Did  I  fall  into  the  chimney?" 
asked  Sissie,  sleepily,  as  Trudy 
washed  the  molasses  from  her  little 
pink  face.  "You  scrub  thes  like  hit, 
Trudy." 

Trudy  started.  She  hadn't  thought 
of  that  curious  old  fireplace  for  a 
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long  time.  She  hurried  the  sleepy 
children  to  bed.  Then  she  listened 
to  Cindy  as  she  creaked  off  to  her 
room. 

"I  don't  believe  anybody  ever 
looked  there.  I  hain't  never  heard 
of  that  little  door.  I'm  a-gwinter 
see  what's  in  there.  If  there's  ghosts 
they  won't  hurt  me  no  worse  than  I 
hurt  anyhow.  I'm  gwinter  see  this 
night." 

After  the  children  were  fast  asleep 
and  Cindy's  door  was  shut,  she  crept 
down  to  the  kitchen.  On  a  nail  not 
far  from  the  back  door  a  little  lan- 
tern always  hung.  Cindy  usually 
burned  candles,  but  there  was  oil  in 
the  little  lantern.  It  was  used  if  any 
one  went  to  the  barn  after  dark.  Very 
carefully  Trudy  took  a  tiny  torch 
from  the  fire  and  lighted  the  slender 
wick.  A  little  circle  of  light  sur- 
rounded her.  Slipping  past  Cindy's 
closed  door  she  went  softly  up  to  the 
haunted  chamber. 

Once  inside,  Trudy's  courage  be- 
gan to  ooze  away.  It  was  indeed  a 
ghostly  place,  with  the  stars  staring 
thru  the  broken  and  uncurtained 
windows,  and  tree  limbs  tapping  like 
weird  fingers  of  the  night  against  the 
panes.  Trudy  had  closed  the  door 
behind  her.  She  set  the  lantern  on 
the  floor  and  crouched  down  beside 
it,  afraid  of  the  dark  corners. 

After  a  while,  with  staring  eyes 
and  shaking  limbs  she  went  over 
and  pushed  the  wall  of  the  fireplace 
with  her  hands.  It  moved.  A  little 
piece  of  iron  clattered  down,  and  the 
child  fell  back  at  the  sound  of  it. 
Then  'her  cool  common  sense  began 
to  assert  itself.  She  thought  that 
the  piece  of  iron  had  in  some  way 
held  the  door,  and  now  it  had  rusted 
and  fallen  so  that  the  place  was  less 
secure  than  it  had  been,  and  this  ac- 
counted for  Sissie's  accident. 

She  began  to  believe  that  a  door 
concealed  as  this  one  was  must  hold 
some  secret  behind  it.  The  excite- 
ment of  this  idea  gave  her  strength 
and  courage.  She  held  the  lantern 
so  that  its  light  fell  upon  the  step 
that  had  broken  Sissie's  fall.  She 
saw  a  steep,  narrow  stair.  Then  she 
let  the  door  close  itself  while  she 
thought  of  what  she  was  about  to  do. 

Steps  are  made  for  feet,  and  Trudy 
reasoned  that  some  one  must  have 
gone  down  there  for  some  purpose. 
If  there  was  nothing  there  she  could 
come  back.  If  there  was — if  she 
should  find  the  hidden  gold,  she 
would  never  mind  being  so  fright- 
ened. 

Trudy  was  accustomed  to  being 
alone,  and  of  thinking  on  both  sides 
of  a  question  and  deciding  for  her- 
self. She  had  always  taken  care  of 
herself,  and  she  was  a  strong,  sturdy 
child.  So  now  she  pushed  the  curi- 
ous door  open,  and  bending  low,  for 
the  door  was  not  very  large,  she 
stepped  upon  the  stair  with  the  lan- 
tern in  her  hand. 

Trembling  more  than  she  had  done 
before,  she  sank  down  upon  the 
step  from  which  she  had  rescued 
Sissie.  The  place  was  close  and 
damp.  The  light  of  the  little  lantern 
seemed  afraid  of  the  dark  and  kept 
itself  close  to  her  feet. 

"I  can't,  I  just  can't!"  she  thought. 
"I'll  go  tell  Cindy;  maybe  she'll  come 
with  me." 

The  door  had  closed.  Trudy  turned 
to  it  and  tried  to  open  it.  She  pushed 
with  all  her  might.  Then  she  re- 
membered that  the  door  had  opened 
inward  over  the  stair.  There  was  no 
hold  for  her  eager,  trembling  hands. 
She  could  not  open  the  door.  Then 
she  screamed  and  beat  against  it, 
but  she  knew  that  there  was  no  one 
to  hear. 

In  a  sort  of  dumb  horror  she  sat  on 
the  stair.  There  might  be  some  other 
way  tc  get  out.     She  felt  afraid  of  the 


closed  door.  Taking  up  her  lantern 
she  went  carefully  down  the  steps. 
In  the  morning  Cindy  might  hear 
her,  or  the  children,  missing  her, 
might  remember  and  perhaps  speaK 
of  Sissie's  disappearance.  Trudy 
wished  now  that  she  had  told  Cindy 
about  It. 

More  quickly  than  she  expected, 
she  came  to  the  end  of  the  short 
stair,  and  found  herself  standing  in 
a  narrow  passage  roughly  cut  in  the 
living  rock.  The  floor  was  uneven, 
but  she  went  slowly  along.  It  was 
not  so  terrifying  as  the  closed  door. 

After  a  while  the  passage  widened, 
and  seemed  rougher,  as  if  it  had 
been  opened  thru  a  natural  cave. 
Trudy  had  no  thought  now  of  hid- 
den treasure.  She  was  frightened 
and  cold.  Now  and  then  she  came 
to  what  seemed  to  be  a  great  bowlder 
that  closed  the  way;  but  always  she 
found  an  outlet  at.  one  side  or  the 
other.  She  half  believed  that  it  was 
a  bad  dream,  and  not  real  at  all,  and 
that  she  would  awaken  in  her  own 
bed.  And  then  she  felt  sure  that 
she  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  that  she  must  go  back  to 
the  closed  door  and  wait  for  Cindy  to 
hear  her  calling. 

She  sat  down  to  rest.  She  could 
hear  her  heart  beating,  the  blood 
throbbed  in  her  ears.  She  stood  the 
lantern  on  a  square  stone  where  it 
blinked  and  winked  at  her  strange- 
ly. She  felt  nervously  afraid  of  this 
grotesque,  winking  eye,  and  drew 
back  from  it.  Then  she  saw  that  the 
square  stone  had  an  iron  lid  and 
was  a  sort  of  chest. 

Trudy  sat  staring  blankly  at  this 
chest.  It  was  a  part  of  her  horrible 
dream.  Suddenly  she  seemed  to 
awaken.  A  box!  Was  she  not  in 
search  of  something — could  this  be 
it?  She  took  the  lantern  in  her  hand 
and  tried  to  open  the  box.  The  ef- 
fort seemed  to  rouse  her.  She  re- 
membered. Again  and  again  she 
tried  to  lift  the  lid.  The  box  was 
not  large,  but  the  lid  was  fastened 
or  very  heavy. 

The  child  strained  at  it.  She  wras 
thinking  now  of  all  that  money  could 
do — of  all  the  need  of  her  father,  of 
the  stranger,  of  Lutie.  If  only  she 
had  found  the  hidden  gold!  Her 
hand  slipped.  The  lantern  fell, 
flared  and  went  out.  She  was  in  the 
dark! 

Her  smothered  shrieks  frightened 
her  still  more,  and  she  tried  to  be 
very  quiet.  She  knew  that  she  must 
go  back  and  wait  in  the  dark  for 
Cindy  to  hear  her.  But  when  she 
started  the  way  was  rougher.  It 
seemed  to  twist  tortuously.  She 
could  only  creep  on.  But  she  thought 
that  she  was  returning  to  the  stair, 
and  escaped  the  horror  of  knowing 
that  she  had  found  the  chest  in  a 
deep  alcove  from  which  she  had 
taken  a  direction  that  led  away  from 
the  stair.  Tired  and  frightened,  she 
stumbled  on.-  And  presently  she 
saw  before  her  a  glimmer  of  light. 
Then  another,  and  another. 

"Stars!"  she  cried.  "Stars!" 

And  then  the  voice  of  the  river 
reached  her,  the  air  was  sweet  and 
fresh,  her  bare  feet  felt  the  smooth 
needles  of  the  mountain  pine  be- 
neath them.  The  dark  starry  sky 
bent  above  her,  the  limbs  of  a  low- 
sweeping,  sweet-breathed  pine  of- 
fered shelter,  and  the  child  sank  to 
the  ground,  utterly  spent.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  was  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
A  CONVERSATION 
\\niEN  Trudy  awoke  the  sunshine 
was  sifting  down  thru  the  leaves 
of  the   pine  upon  her   face.  She 
felt  warm  and  rested  and  refreshed. 
With   a   delicious   sense  of  safety, 
Continued  on  Page  1053 
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Paying  Wages  on  Size 


A  NEW  plan  of  paying  farm  em- 
ployes has  originated  on  the 
large  fruit,  grass  and  grain  farms  of 
H-  W.  Currin  near  Drain,  Oregon. 
For  common  labor,  Mr.  Currin  pays 
$2  a  day.  If  the  same  man  has  a 
team  of  his  own  he  is  paid  $2.25. 
For  small  horses  he  pays  $1  a  day, 
for  medium  horses,  $1.12%,  and  for 
large  horses,  $1.25  a  day. 
.  Mr.  Currin  believes  this  the  only 
fair  and  just  way  of  making  pay- 
ment in  such  cases.  If  the  individ- 
ual has  been  industrious  enough  to 
have  accumulated  one  or  more 
horsey,  he  is  enough  better  employe 
to  earn  the  additional  wage.  He  has 
practiced  thrift  for  himself  and  will 


apply  his  skill  to  his  employer's  bus- 
iness. Likewise,  the  man  who  has 
horses  of  his  own  is  more  likely  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  their  care, 
and  to  give  his  employer's  horses 
better  attention. 

Large  horses,  Mr.  Currin  main- 
tains, possess  greater  strength  and 
weight  which  they  throw  into  their 
work,  and  for  this  reason  they  draw 
more  and  render  themselves  of 
greater  value.  The  same  law  may 
not  hold  with  men,  because  a  man 
uses  his  intelligence  and  a  small 
man  with  less  strength  may,  in  many 
kinds  of  work,  do  more  than  the 
larger,  less  efficient  individual  with 
greater  physical  strength. 


Community  Construction  Counts 
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bankers  interviewed  are  pleased  to 
pee  farmers  organize  to  secure  loans 
Jmder  Government  regulation.  Banks 
aire  unable  to  tie  up  their  funds  in 
long-time  loans.  They  have  had  to 
refuse  loans  to  substantial  farmers 
and  run  the  risk  of  making  enemies. 
Wow  they  may  recommend  that  a 
farmer  may  borrow  thru  a  National 
Farm  Loan  Association. 

Community  Hog  Breeding 
jfHE  Marion  County  (Florida)  Pig 
f  Club  received  a  carload  of  pure- 
fa.  ed  Hampshire  pigs  recently.  These 
pigs  came  from  Indiana,  and  there 
were  thirty-two  in  the  lot.  Since 
there  were  only  twenty-three  mem- 
bers in  the  Club  the  other  pigs  were 
taken  by  farmers.  Another  carload 
f  the  same  breed  will  be  placed 
ong  farmers  of  the  county. 
The  bankers  of  Marion  County  are 
financing  the  Pig  Club.  They  have 
furnished  the  purchase  price,  $40, 
and  have  taken  the  boys'  notes  for 
eighteen  months. 

Tit  -will  be  remembered  that  the 
Club  decided  several  months  ago  to 
raise  one  breed  of  hogs.  Several 
farmers  signified  their  willingness 


to  raise  the  same  breed  when  a  breed 
should  be  selected.  Pursuant  to  this 
agreement  those  farmers  took  the 
pigs  that  were  not  needed  for  the 
Pig  Club  and  ordered  another  car- 
load. 

The  advantages  for  a  uniform 
breed  of  hogs  in  a  given  locality  are 
many.  C.  K.  McQuarrie,  State  Agent 
for  the  University  of  Florida  Exten- 
sion Division,  said  recently:  "The 
farmers.  Pig  Club  members,  and 
bankers  of  Marion  County  have  taken 
a  step  which  will  be  beneficial  not 
only  to  themselves  but  to  the  whole 
county  as  well.  By  raising  a  given 
breed  of  hogs  they  will  be  able  to 
market  advantageously.  They  will 
have  no  trouble  in  marketing  in  car- 
load lots.  They  will  obtain  uniform- 
ity, which  means  an  increase  in 
price.  A  carload  of  hogs  of  a  given 
breed,  quality,  size  and  color  will 
bring  from  a  half  cent  to  a  cent  more 
a  pound  than  a  mixed  lot  of  the 
same  quality  and  size.  ■ 

"Furthermore,  farmers  will  be 
able  to  trade  sires  or  to  buy  them 
cooperatively.  This  will  save  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  when  the  whole 
county  is  considered." 


Teaching  Canadians  Better  Methods 
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that,  while  he  was  not  so  sure  that 
lie  adult  foreigners  got  the  drift,  or 
the  meaning  of  his  remarks,  the  chil- 
Hren  did,  and  that  he  felt  the  chil- 
dren would  remember  Who  knows! 
It  may  have  been  a  carefully-thought- 
out  plan  on  the  part  of  the  elders  to 
make  certain,  by  having  the  little 
citizens  of  Canada  there,  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  addresses  was  lost  to 
them. 

Professor  Bates,  the  director  of 
agriculture  in  the  department  of  edu- 
cation for  Saskatchewan,  had  charge 
of  the  important  work  of  looking 
jafter  the  children  and  handled  it  in 
dmirable  fashion.  The  attendance 
f  school  children  varied  from  100  to 
5  at  the  different  points,  and  or. 
e  day,  at  a  combined  meeting  for 
laine  Lake  and  Leask  stations  they 
italed  475.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Mother- 
11  points  out  that,  altho  a  consider- 
le  proportion  of  non-English  peo- 
l  thru  the  territory  were  unable 
understand  English  and  had  to  be 
Iressed  thru  the  medium  of  an  in- 
preter,  there  was  not  one  of  the 
my  hundreds  of  school  children 
t  was  able  to  talk  and  understand 
glish  thoroly.  To  many,  the  sight 
all  these  young  people  from  many 
tlons  and  climes  taking  on  lan- 
age  and  Institutions,  with  such 
irk'  'I  willingness  and  success,  was 
e  of  the  most  outstanding  features 
this  most  interesting  work.  And 
ricultural  literature  was  carried 
ay  literally  in  armfuls.  It  was  the 
Inion  of  the  minister  that,  while 
s  attention  to  school  children 
ght  not  seem  to  be  agriculture, 
5  time  appears  to  have  come,  not 
ly  in  Canada,  but  elsewhere,  when 


any  permanent  evolution  in  agricul- 
ture must  be  started  with  the  chil- 
dren, like  any  other  class  of  mission- 
ary enterprise. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
apparent  prominence  given  to  live- 
stock on  this  year's  "Better  Farming 
Train"  in  Saskatchewan  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  people  in- 
terested in  the  breeding  of  animals 
on  the  farm,  as  apart  from  the  busi- 
ness of  grain-growing,  increases 
every  year  in  the  province.  The  lines 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
^erve  both  the  flat  prairie  lands  to 
the  south,  and  the  rolling,  well- 
wooded  and  well-watered  lands  to 
the  north,  where  diversified  agricul- 
ture is  capable  of  the  most  successful 
demonstration.  The  Government,  in 
addition,  by  every  means  within  its 
disposal,  is  constantly  endeavoring 
to  promote  the  dairying  industry 
and  the  breeding  of  livestock,  to 
lend  permanency  to  the  farming  in- 
dustry in  the  province.  Animals  for 
the  farm  are  easy  to  secure,  provided 
the  individual  is  in  earnest. 

Altogether,  the  Department  feels 
that,  despite  the  inroads  of  enlist- 
ment in  the  ranks  of  the  lecturers 
available,  and  the  inability  to  man 
more  than  one  train  to  run  over  the 
lines  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way, it  was  quite  justified  in  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  the  past  three 
years.  The  indications  are  that  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the  farm- 
ers of  the  province  will  be  content 
to  get  along  with  the  bulletins  issued 
by  the  government  alone,  and  with- 
out the  experts'  advice  and  cordial 
cooperation  extended  from  the  plat- 
forms of  the  cars  of  the  "Better 
Farming  Trains." 


Conference 
on  Markets 

and  Credits 
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tices  and  problems  in  this  important 
business  of  marketing  the  livestock 
of  the  country  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  producer  his  just  share  of 
the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer.  Co- 
operating with  the  Conference  in 
this  hearing  is  the  Market  Comit- 
tee  of  the  American  National  Live- 
stock Association,  with  a  membership 
of  some  200,000  livestock  producers. 
The  National  Livestock  Exchange, 
cooperative  livestock  shipping  asso- 
ciations and  country  buyers  will  pre- 
sent evidence. 

The  discussion  of  the  marketing 
of  whole  milk  will  be  the  first  na- 
tional conference  on  this  important 
subject  ever  held.  It  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Chicago  Dairy  District, 
with  a  membership  of  some  12,000 
dairy  farmers.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  this  part  of  the  program 
states  that  milk  producers  must  work 
out  fair  and  equitable  methods  for 
the  collective  sale  of  milk;  they 
must  also  work  to  secure  contract 
prices  which  range  over  a  longer 
period  than  the  customary  six-month' 
contract.  Plans  for  this  purpose 
will  be  worked  out.  During  this 
part  of  the  program  a  report  will  be 
made  of  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion which  was  made  for  the  Con- 
ference during  the  past  year  of  the 
various  methods  and  problems  of  the 
marketing  of  whole  milk. 

Specific  subjects  to  be  discussed  in 
that  part  of  the  program  devoted  to 
the  marketing  of  perishable  farm 
products  are  the  following:  1,  Solv- 
ing Kentucky's  Marketing  Problems; 
2,  Southern  Apple  Growers'  Market- 
ing Problems;  3,  The  Auction  Meth- 
od of  Selling  Perishable  Produce; 
4,  State  Encouragement  of  Stand- 
ardization; 5,  Selling  Michigan  Cer- 
tified Grapes. 

In  that  section  of  the  program 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  marketing 
grains  the  following  specific  prob- 
lems will  be  discussed:  1,  Market- 
ing Problems  of  the  Grain  Growers 
of  the  Northwest;  2,  Necessary  Cost 
of  Handling  Grain  at  the  Country 
Station;  3,  The  Necessary  Cost  of 
Handling  Grain  at  the  Terminal 
Market;  4,  Canadian  Aspects  of  Ter- 
minal Costs;  5,  Necessary  Costs  of 
Handling  Grain  in  Export;  6,  The 
Terminal  Grain  Market  From  a 
Farmer's  Point  of  View. 

The  balance  of  the  program  will 
be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  immigration  and  coloni- 
zation, and  the  national  organization 
of  agriculture.  Immigration  and 
colonization  are  vital  problems  of 
national  importance;  they  are  to  be 
discussed  under  the  following  heads: 
1,  A  National  Policy  for  Distribution 
of  the  Immigrant  in  Relation  to  the 
Farming  Lands  of  America;  2,  Na- 
tional Need  of  Government  and 
State  Control  in  Land  Settlement;  3, 
Supervision  of  Commercial  Coloniza- 
tion; 4,  How  to  Make  Farm  Credits 
Work  for  Land  Settlement;  5,  A  Col- 
onization Policy  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest;  6,  A  Settlement  Policy 
for  the  Cut-over  Lands  of  the  North- 
ern States;  7,  A  Land  Settlement 
Policy  for  the  Insolvent  Farmer. 


The  Farmer's  Capital 
"yHE  average  capital  invested  Dy 
195  farmers  in  eastern  Nebras- 
ka is  $26,646,  according  to  farm 
management  surveys  just  published 
in  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  157,  "Farm  Management 
Studies  in  Eastern  Nebraska." 

Only  ten  farms  had  a  capital  of 
less  than  $10,000,  while  forty  farms 
had  a  capital  of  more  than  $35,000. 
As  the  farms  increased  in  size,  the 
capitalization  per  acre  increased,  be- 
ing considerably  higher  on  large 
farms  than  on  small  ones.  The 
largest  labor  income  was  recorded 
when  the  Investment  was  between 
$25,000  and  $35,000. 


)lbu  Can  Earn 

NEW  MACHINE 

Many  are  doing  {3,000  a 
year  and  better  with  this 
new   machine.     You  can , 
too.      You  need  no  expert-  < 
ence.    We  teach  you  FREE  In  one 
simple  lesson.     Start  right  at  home.' 
Everywhere   there's    plenty   of  mone: 
and  big  cash  profits  waiting  tor  ambitious  men 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  all  of  your  own.    Requires  little 
capital  and  grows  iae*  into  a  real  factory— a 
real  manufacturer.   Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop 
with  Haywood  Equipment.    Let  the  money 
roll  in._  Auto  tires  need  mending  constantly. 
There  is  your  profit.  Owners  eager  to  givel 
you  their  business.  It  means  a  saving  of  ( 
money  to  them,  and  big  cash 
returns  for  you, 

JUST  MAIL  THE  C0UP08 
For  (hit  F«£E  Book 
A  valuable  guide  to  power 
and  wealth.  Itgivestbocom. 
pleto  details.   Hon  to  start. 
How  to  sucoeed. 
Tells  all  about  four  ,•■*■■■••«» 

ITw" neJa8y8ht°b7  A  "r-?- 

work  can  be     •    Uww't  Compioj 
done.    Shows  the  big  profit  in    J>    862  Cepitol  Ays. 
this  new  field.   Write  for  it     ^        Indianapolis.  Ind. 
today.   A  postcard  will  do.  •Gentlemen: 
Get  your  FREE  copy.  •       Pleue  send  me  yonl 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMMT  f£rn"o1™m2™%.i£i 

COMPANY  »  obliKato  me  in  an?  war. 

862  Capitol  Ave,  Vwamn 

INDIANAPOLIS   

INDIANA  ♦  Addreea  

*  


HAVANA-, 


STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in- 
stead of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  hi&jh 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Box.  27.  lluvanu.  III. 


Wonderful  Money  Saving '  _ 
-"*  Fence  Book.  Over  150  Styles.  l3?Per  Rod  Upf) 

I  Gates-Steel  Posts-Barb  Wire.  '  

~  SRtCT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13* 
per  rod  up.    Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  . 
Dept.    98        •      -     .Cleveland,  Ohio 

VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME 

Taught  in  simplest  English  during 
spare  time.  Diploma  granted. 
Cost  within  reach  of  all.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Have  been  teach- 
ing by  correspondence  twenty 
years.  Graduates  assisted  in  many 
ways.  Every  person  interested  in 
Stock  should  take  it.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  full  C  D  ET  ET 
particulars    -    -    .  ■    ■»  *•  d 

London  Vet. Correspondence 
School 

Dept.  10,    London.  Ontario,  Can. 


~  KEROSENE  ENGINES 

LiS!  ■       OTTAWA     LATEST  DESIGN 


Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas* 
sive.    Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.     Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 

 6*   Pull  X  to  H  horse-power  more  than 

rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
\Y,  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking-.  No 
batteries.  lO  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.      A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1511  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


ACORN  UNI-L1TE 

FREE 


Turns  night  into  day. 

300  candle  power.   

Carry  as  a  lantern;  ure 
anywhere  as  a  lamp.  Weatherproof.  For 
house,  barn,  garage,  camp  and  around  the 
farm.  Write  for  big,  free  offer.  Special 
opportunity  to  farmers,  stockmen  and 
motorists.  Agents  make  bit  money. 
Write  tonight  for  new  191(3-1917  offer. 
ACORN  BRASS  MFG.  C0.,224Uni-tile  Bidg.,Chicaaa 


Only  clean,  honest  adver- 
tising appears  in  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS. 

When  answering  these 
advertisements  please  say, 
"I  saw  your  ad  in  The 
Farming  Business." 


A  STORE  OF&YOUR  OWN 


LIKE 

THAT  I S  WHAT 


T  offerYOU 


You  can  have  a  clean-cut  business 
of  your  own — you  can  be  independent 
—you  can  get  out  of  the  salary  rut. 

This  is  a  picture  of  my  store  showing  the  big  business 
built  up  right  here  in  Springfield.  I  had  no  more 
start  in  life  than  you — no  one  could  have  had  less— yet 
through  my  own  invention — through  the  delicious  pop- 
corn confection  I  call  crispettes,  I  built  this  splendid 
business — made  fortune  smile  on  me — made  my  place  in  the  world — 
and  now  own  this  splendid  store  ar.y  man  might  be  proud  to  own. 

I'll  Help  You  Start 

There's  a  place  for  such  a  store  in  every 
town  in  the  land.  The  way  I  gained  my 
store  you  can  gain  yours,  wherever  you 
are.  You  do  not  have  to  slave  for  some- 
one else — you  do  not  have  to  join  the 
daily  throng  of  those  who  work  for 
others.  You  can  be  an  owner — you 
can  start  with  a  Crispette  machine  as  I 
did — in  a  window—  a  small  store — or  a 
cozy  nook — anywhere  that  the  rent  is 
low  and  the  crowds  are  large — keep  the 
profits  which  I'll  teach  you  how  to 
make — show  you  how  to  succeed  and 
grow — supply  you  with  all  the  con- 
fectioner's secret  formulas  which  I 
use  in  my  large  store,  which  will  per- 
mit you  to  make  candy  enough  to  stock 

any  store.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  break  away  now. 


Made  From  Crispette  Profits 

This  beautiful  four  story  department  store  building  I  j 
have  also  built  from  the  profits  of  my  crispette  business,  j 
You  can  do  the  same. 

My  first  steps  were  the  same  as  yours  can  be — a  crispette  j 
j  machine — then  a  little  candy  added — then  a  big  store — and  J 

then  investments  in  other  real  estate  and  in  other  projects 
f  — step  by  step  to  competence  and  independence. 

The  same  path  is  open  to  you — and  as  you  go  forward  a  I 
i  step  at  a  time,  the  vista  widens  and  widens,  and  the  oppor-  j 
;  tunity  increases  and  grows.    There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to 
!  what  you  can  do,  except  the  limit  to  your  ambition — that  ! 
',  all  lies  with  you.    I'll  do  my  part. 


A  Prosperous  Year 

This  country  never  knew  such  prosperity  as  now.  Con- 
sequently everyone  has  money  to  spend — and  they  will 
spend  it  for  any  pleasure,  any  novelty  in  confections, 
that  tickles  their  palates.    There  never  was  a  better 

time  to  start— money  comes  rolling  in— easy  nickels.  You  probably 
have  a  job  now — it's  easy  to  put  by  enough  to  start  you  in  this  business. 
How  will  it  be  a  year  from  now?  Suppose  the  war  ends  and  our  manu- 
facturers get  the  competition  of  cheap  European  labor — where  is  your 
salary  going  to  go- — where  is  the  job  itself  going  to  be?  Now's  the  time  to 
step  out  of  the  job-hunting  class— to  get  away  from 
the  caprice  of  any  employer,  and  get  into  a  busi- 
ness of  your  own — a  splendid  dignified  business 
which  caters  to  those  who  have  money  to  spend. 

It's  useless  to  tell  you  what  others  have  done. 
Kunkle  of  Michigan,  sold  $7,179.12  his  first  year 
from  a  candy  stand.  Eakins  made  $1,500  in  one 
month.  At  Coney  Island,  crispette  sales  amount 
to  $200  a  day.  Do  you  need  more  inspiration? 

Every  Nickel  Nets  Nearly 

Four  Cents  Profit 

Do  you  realize  what  that  means — do 

you  see  how  easily  one  can  roll  up  a  fortune  with 
a  little  enterprise?  It's  absolutely  dumb-founding 
how  quickly  one  can  reach  the  store  owner 
stage — running  a  high-class  confectionery  store — 
looked  upon  as  a  little  better  than  an  ordinary 
merchant — having  a  store  that  is  a  little  gold  mine 
in  itself,  and  occupying  a  position  that  is  a  credit  to 
your  own  town.  Isn't  it  worth  while?  Haven't 
you  the  ambition  to  win  such  a  place?    If  sch-^ 


GRAB  MY  OFFER-COME  TO  SPRINGFIELD 


FREE 

COUP 


BOOK 

w 


Not  necessary  to  say  you  are  coming — just  drop  in — call  any  banker  or  merchant  in  Springfield— ask 
LONG'S— about   my  store— about  my  Crispette  butiness.    Find  out  if  I  give  a  square  deal— see 
^     see  the  machine — make  a  batch  of  Crispettes  yourself — learn  the  business — it's  simple — easy — won't  take 
^     and  if  you  order  a  machine  I'll  pay  your  expenses  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  300  miles. 

^    MAIL  COUPON  TODAY!  Think  of  the  f°rtunes  made  in  5c  pieces  N°thms was  ever 


them  about 
my  store — 
you  a  day, 


.offered  the  public  that    sells  more  readily 
Crispettes.    If  you've  made  up  your  mind  you  want  to  be  different — want  to  get  out 
the  rut — want  to  be  in  a  business  of  your  own — come  to  Springfield  at  once, 
or  write  for  my  48-page  booklet  "How  to  Make  Money  in  the  Crispette 
gentlemen:— I  want  to  investigate  the  op-     4k.     Business" — a  wonderful  story  of  pluck  and  enthusiasm — worth  reading 
portunity  for  mc  In  the  Crispette  business.     Please        ^     if  you  never  start — a  little  mine  if  you  do.     Don't  put  it 
send  me  your  free  book  "Dollars  and  Sense,"  without  0ff  you  may  forget  wrjte  today. 


any  obligation  and  without  cost. 


Z.  LONG  COMPANY, 
1296  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Name- 


A  <l(li  r.is_ 


%  The  W.  Z.LONG  CO. 

  «    1296  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


HEARTS  OF  THE  HILLS 


which  at  first  she  did  not  even  try  to 
wnderstand.  she  remained  perfectly 
fluiet.  Very  slowly  the  events  of  the 
might  came  to  her.  . 

Lying  still,  she  could  see  that  she 
was  resting  in  the  lap  of  a  bowlder 
that  formed  part  of  the  pasture 
bluffs.  She  could  hear  the  river 
hurrying  below  her,  and  could  see 
the  opposite  bank.  A  clump  of  pines 
bad  found  foothold  among  the  rocks. 
She  had  played  about  the  place  many 
times.  It  seemed  strange  to  be  lying 
here  now. 

And  then  she  knew  that  she  had 
been  hearing  voices.  Now  her  eye 
caught  a  glimpse  of  two  figures,  and 
by  turning  her  head  slightly  she 
could  see  them  perfectly  and  hear 
their  voices.  Abe  Shelton  sat  on  a 
flat  rock,  and  beside  him  stood  a 
pickax  and  a  bucket  of  soft  white 
clay.  And  then,  against  the  rock, 
hard  and  gray  as  if  it  had  been 
carved  there,  was  the  tace  of  Granny 
Branson. 

;  Abe  was  speaking.  "I  wanted  to 
Bee  you  particular,"  he  was  saying. 

got  to  go  off  today,  an'  I  went  to 
you-uns  house  'fo'  sunup.  That  lit- 
tle chap  er  yourn  tole  me  you'd  come 
off  up  ther  river." 

"Well,  here  I  am,"  said  Granny,  in 
a  strong,  crisp  old  voice.  "What  do 
you  want?" 

Abe  took  his  pocketknife  and 
twirled  it  between  his  thumbs. 

"Nachelly,  hit's  about  that  thar 
stranger.  I  been  sorter  lookin'  roun' 
sense  folks  is  got  excited.  I  went 
out  to  Adam  Howard's  yisterday  an' 
seed  Anara.  I'd  heard  the  man  had 
stayed  thar  on  a  Monday  night.  Well, 
he  did  stay,  but  Anara  says  Adam 
was  gone,  which  he  did  go  to  pay 
ther  interest  on  a  note.  He  stayed 
all  night  an'  didn't  see  the  stranger 
at  all. 

,  "Anara  says  she's  down  with  her 
back  then,  an'  you'd  made  her  a 
sere  cloth  fur  hit.  She  can't  mind 
whether  you  left  before  or  after  ther 
man  got  thar.  Anara  barely  seed 
jhim.  Ole  Miss  Howard  she  tuck  him 
In  an'  waited  on  him.  She's  outen 
snuff,  an'  she  likes  ter  turn  a  honest 
penny  when  she  kin.  She  says  ther 
man  told  his  name,  but  she's  deef  as 
a  post  an'  didn't  think  hit  mattered. 
He  was  a-ridin'  a  fine  young  sorrel, 
an'  she  says  he  paid  well.  Anara 
seed  him  when  he  rode  off." 

Trudy  was  wide  awake  now,  and 
listening  breathlessly, 
f  "I  thought  I'd  ax  you  if  he  did 
get  to  Anara's  before  you  left,"  Abe 
went  on. 

"No,"  said  Granny. 

"Now,  that  was  Monday  night," 
said  Abe,  opening  his  big  left  hand 
and  tapping  the  last  finger  with  his 
knife,  "Monday.  Now  ther  last  that 
was  seed  of  Bert  Trolliver  was 
Tuesday.  Cindy  says  he  left  Tues- 
day. On  a  Thursday  Milt  an'  his 
crowd  was  finally  took.  An'  you 
foun'  the  stranger  at  your  door 
— a  Thursday,  I  believe  hit  was." 
Abe  shot  a  keen  look  at  Granny. 

"You  were  there  before  I  got  him 
to  b'id,"  said  Granny. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Abe,  "I  went  ter  git 
some  cough  syrup  fur  Len  Kyles' 
baby.  Hit  got  wet  in  the  rain  Tues- 
day an'  was  about  ter  have  the  croup. 
I  mind  you  was  bathin'  ther  man's 
head.'' 

Still  Granny's  old  face  was  hard 
and  set. 

"I  reckin  he  didn't  jest  fall.  I 
been  thinkin'.  I  know  how  hit  is, 
twixt  you-ans,  but  when  you  fust 
tended  ther  man,  what  did  you  think? 
You  reckin  Bert  did  hurt  him  an' 
then  ran  off  on  the  sorrel?  Hit's 
rumored  that  he  sold  one,  an'  Cindy 
she  says  that  she  knows  where  Milt's 
is,  an'  hit  hain't  outen  thar  hands. 
I  talked  round  Cindy  right  smart. 
Was  hit  a  fresh  hurt  when  you  doc- 
tored on  hit?" 

"I've  been  asked  that  question  be- 
fore," said  Granny,  quietly,  "as  you 
may  well  suppose,  and  I  answered 
'yes.'  " 

Abe  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched 
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his  grizzled  head  reflectively. 

"Well,  I  own  hit  didn't  look  that 
away  to  me.  Granny.  When  I  went 
in  an'  you  was  workin'  with  his  head, 
I  mind  seein'  a  old-lookin'  bandage 
on  the  cheer.    Don't  you  mind  hit?" 

"No,"  answered  Granny.  "I  might 
have  tried  more  than  one  before  I 
got  one  to  fit." 

"That's  so,"  agreed  Abe.  "You 
don't  mind  if  his  head  was  bandaged 
when  you  first  seed  him?" 

"It  was  not,"  answered  Granny. 

"So  you  don't  reckin  lie  was  hurt 
befo'  Bert  left?"  questioned  Abe. 

"I  don't  know  when  Bert  Trolliver 
left.  I  don't  think  you  have  much 
to  say  to  me,  Abe,  that  hasn't  already 
been  said  by  others.  I  must  go  now." 
Granny  lifted  her  heavy  bucket. 

"I  must  be  a-movin',  too.  I  see  you 
air  gittin'  clay  at  ther  old  place 
sense  Milt  is  gone.  Well,  he's  a  hard 
man,  Milt  is,  an'  rough,  but  he  never 
done  me  no  harm,  an'  I'm  powerful 
sorry  fur  him  an'  his  folks.  I  hope 
they  ain't  gwinter  find  anything 
ag  in'  Bert.    He  hain't  a  bad  boy." 

"I  got  the  clay  here."  said  Granny, 
proudly,  "because  Milt  Trolliver  sent 
me  word  that  he'd  feel  easier  in  his 
mind  if  I  would.  You  can  tell  him  I 
have." 

When  they  were  gone,  T^rudy  stood 
up  gasping  and  pale.  She  shook  out 
her  short  skirts  and  smoothed  her 
curly  brown  hair  and  looked  blankly 
about  her.  She  could  see  Granny  as 
she  went  slowly  down  the  river 
path.  When  she  was  out  of  sight 
Trudy  began  to  search  for  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  thru  which  she  had  come 
in  the  night.  But  in  the  labyrinth 
of  strange  openings  between  the 
heaped-up  bowlders  she  could  not 
find  it.  Again  and  again  she  thought 
she  had  discovered  it,  but  a  few  steps 
would  always  bring  her  out  under 
the  open  sky. 

She  felt  frightened  about  Bert.  If 
they  put  th^  blame  of  hurting  the 
stranger  on  him,  Lutie  must  release 
her.  She  would  go  at  once  and  tell 
him  so.  But  would  people  listen  to 
what  a  little  girl  had  to  say?  Bert 
had  ridden  away  on  hip  own  sorrel 
colt,  but  Cindy  had  said  the  colt  war, 
not  gone.  How  would  anybody  know 
What  to  believe  when  all  the  stories 
were  told? 

Trudy  was  walking  slowly  across 
the  pasture.  The  windows  in  the 
roof  of  the  old  Belden  Trolliver  wing 
blinked  knowingly.  She  was  quite 
rested  from  her  night  of  adventure, 
and  her  mind  was  too  full  of  Bert 
and  her  father  to  leave  any  place  for 
the  mysterious  chest.  Besides,  it 
might  mean  nothing  at  all.  Walking 
thru  the  morning  sunlight  across  the 
pasture,  the  passage  and  the  chest 
seemed  unimportant.  But  she  must 
remember  to  tell  Cindy  and  ask  if 
she  had  ever  heard  of  it. 

Aunt  Serena  stood  at  the  pasture 
bars,  waving  a  sunbonnet  and  call- 
ing loudly  to  her.  Cindy  in  her  Sun- 
day frock  stood  out  in  the  road.  She 
had  on  Aunt  Serena's  hat  with  a 
brown  veil  tied  over  the  brim. 

"Don't  ask  questions,  Gertrude," 
Aunt  Serena  said.  "Hit's  not  best  to 
take  bad  news  on  a  empty  stomach. 
Come  an'  git  a  hot  breakfast."  And 
Aunt  Serena  began  to  cry  softly. 

"If  I  let  go  of  the  fence,  I'm 
gwinter  fall,"  Trudy  cried.  "Hit's 
all  gone  to  my  knees,  the  way  you 
look.  I  kin  stan'  to  know  anything. 
Hit's  bein'  afeerd  that  limbers  me 
so." 

"No,  you  hain't  gwinter  do  no  fall- 
in',"  said  Cindy,  briskly.  "You-uns 
is  gwinter  git  ready  to  go  see  Milt, 
now  that  you've  got  a  chanct.  He's 
sent  for  we-uns." 

Trudy's  face  brightened.  She  felt 
suddenly  strong.  "Air  we  to  go, 
Cindy,  you  an'  me?"  She  was  already 
in  the  road,  hurrying  toward  the 
house. 

Aunt  Serena  laughed,  tho  her  tears 
were  still  falling.  "Well,  Gertrude, 
of  all  quare  children  you  air  the 
plumb  teetotal  beat!  Up  an'  off  be- 
fore daylight,  as  a  body  might  say, 


an'  we-uns  skeered  about  you,  an' 
Israel  out  on  bail,  an'  me  come 
after  the  twins,  an'  Cindy  on  her 
head — Milt,  he  "  But  Aunt  Se- 
rena was  crying  again. 

"Come  an'  git  your  breakfast. 
We-uns  hain't  no  time  to  lose,  an'  we 
air  burnin'  daylight  out  here," 
snapped  Cindy. 

The  conclusion  of  this  interest- 
ing story  will  appear  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business.  Do 
not  fail  to  read  it  to  the  end. 


The  County  Agent  Figures  in  Hogs 
Y^ORKING  under  direction  of  Coun- 
ty Agent  George  R.  Lea  of  Gar- 
vin County,  J.  A.  Ard,  a  farmer 
demonstrator  at  Pauls  Valley,  Okla., 
made  a  net  profit  of  $86.57  in  feed- 
ing fourteen  hogs  for  fifty-one  days. 

According  to  the  County  Agent's 
report,  Mr.  Ard  bought  these  hogs, 
the  average  weight  of  which  was  102 
pounds,  February  2,  paying  5 
cents  per  pound,  or  a  total  of  $71.40. 
The  cost  of  feed  from  that  time  to  the 
date  of  the  sale,  March  24,  amounted 
to  $13.75.  The  work  of  feeding  these 
hogs  took  one  hour  each  day,  which 
Mr.  Ard  figured  at  15  cents  per  hour, 
making  the  cost  of  his  labor  $7.65. 
The  average  weight  of  the  hogs  on 
March  24,  the  day  of  the  sale, 
was  153  pounds.  They  brought; 
$8.35  per  hundredweight  or  a  total 
of  $179.37,  leaving  Mr.  Ard  a  net 
profit  of  $86.57  on  the  transaction. 

Even  if  the  price  of  hogs  had  re- 
mained at  5  cents,  Mr.  Ard  would 
have  still  had  a  profit  of  $14.65.  His 
theory  is  to  always  feed  just  what 
the  hogs  will  clean  up  well  three 
times  each  day,  and  to  feed  them 
gradually  to  a  full  feed  of  corn. 


XMAS? 

See  the  December 
Fa  rm  Jouma 


Getting  Ready  for  Christmas? 

Worrying  over  what  to  give,  how  to  give, 
towhom  to  give?  Readjacob  Biggle'sar- 
ticlein  the  December  FARM  JOURNAL. 
His  cheery  philosophy  on  the  giving 
question  will  give  you  some  good  point- 
ers; make  you  smile,  too. 

Judge  Biggie  knows  farm -folks  clear 
through.  Your  family  will  look  eagerly 
for  his  article  every  month  in  the  year. 

Make  this  choek-full-of-good-thinga  magazine 
your  Christmas  present  to  yourself,  the  family, 
your  friends.  $1  for  5  years.  Refund  anytime 
you  say.  Postal  brings  sample  copy  of  the  Decem- 
ber issue  and  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  for  1917, 
our  Christmas  gift  to  you. 

The  Farm  Journal 

148  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  uulng  our  Attach* 
able  outflt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  La* 
lly  attached,  No  special  tools  required, 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCF  DAAtf 
gain  Hat  and  free  book  r  11  ELL  DUdHt 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second- hand,  036  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  isi.CalesburCi  Kansas. 


Write  today  for  a  pair  of  Mated  Everbearing 
Strawberry  plants,  one  large  packet  each  of  the 
new  Cereal  Feterlta,  Sudan  Grass  and  Silk  Leaf 
Poppy  seed,  all  Free  for  Testing.  Send  10  cents 
for  mailing  expense,  or  not,  as  you  please.  We 
offer  genuine  Progressive;  Everbearing  plants  at 
60c  per  dozen;  90c  for  50;  $1.76  for  100;  $5.00  for 
300,  all  postpaid.   CATALOGUE  FREE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co,,  601 448,  Osage,  lows 


CI  CfTR  SC*  HOME.  FARM.  THEATRE  and  STORE 
EBUBLW  I  fall/  Light  Plants.  Economical,  Safe.  Clean, 

Auto  Storage  Batteries,  Dvimmos,  Tower  Motors  Engine*.  KMI*, 
Railways.  Catalog 8  Hs.  OHIO  EI.ECTKIO  WORKS,  Cleveland,  O. 


YOUR  LAST  CHANCE  TO  ORDER  A 
$4,000  CASH  PICTUREGAME 
OUTFIT  DECEMBER  23rd 

You've  plenty  of  time  to  enter  and  play  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.'s  $4,0.00  Cash 
Home  Picturegame,  if  you  get  the  Complete  Outfit  quick.  There  are 
only  24  simple  pictures  in  this  game,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go 
thru  a  small  list  of  names  (called  the  Catalog)  and  pick  out  the  names 
that  fit  the  pictures  BEST,  then  write  down  your  selected  names  in  the 
Reply  Book,  which  also  permits  you  to  make  three  answers  to  each  pic- 
ture. You  can  go  thru  this  list  of  names  and  pick  out  the  BEST  names 
to  the  pictures  as  well  as  any  one. 

RIGHT  NOW— TODAY— SEND  US  50  CENTS  AND  GET 
THE  COMPLETE  PICTUREGAME  OUTFIT,  WHICH  CONSISTS 
OF  ALL  THE  24  PICTURES,  CATALOG  OF  NAMES,  CONTAIN- 
ING ALL  THE  NAMES  TO  THE  24  PICTURES,  REPLY  BOOK 
IN  WHICH  TO  WRITE  DOWN  YOUR  ANSWERS,  RULES  AND 
FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PLAYING,  AND  ALSO  A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO  OUR  SPLENDID  MAGAZINE.  DO  IT  NOW. 

$4,000  in  cash  will  positively  be  awarded,  and  you  have  just  as  good  a 
chance  to  win  as  any  one.  Sets  of  answers  do  not  have  to  be  in  until  Decem- 
ber 31st,  but  you  can  only  get  the  Outfit  up  to  December  23rd.  Any  one  can 
compete  free,  and  we  will  send  the  24  pictures  and  Catalog  of  Names  to 
one  public  library  in  any  city  or  town  free,  where  they  may  be  consulted 
(but  not  taken  away)  and  contestants  can  draw  the  pictures.  But  the  best 
way  is  to  get  the  Complete  Outfit  for  only  50  cents.  Send  for  the  Ontflt 
NOW,  then  you'll  have  plenty  of  time. 

SEND  US  THE  ORDER  FORM  BELOW  WITH  50  CENTS 
TODAY— GET  THE  COMPLETE  PICTUREGAME  OUTFIT 
AND  WIN  YOUR  SHARE  OF  THE  $4,000  CASH. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

I  inclose  50  cents,  for  which  send  me  your  magazine  for  one  year,  and 
as  a  gift  rush  to  me,  postage  prepaid,  all  the  24  pictures,  Catalog  of  Names, 
Reply  Book,  Rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  your  $4,000  Cash  Home 
Picturegame. 


Name 


Full  address 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLA! 

WANT  ADS  jghSJj  £2* 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  lake 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  JforBcw?SJ'SS? 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO 

600-514  N. 


Want  Ad.  Dept., 
W.  I).  Boyce  Co., 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chl- 
cago.  111.  


HEM'  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  he  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111.   


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  

MEN-WOMEN  WANTED.  $100  MONTH. 
Government  jobs.  Vacancies  constantly.  Write 
immediately  for  list  positions  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dep't  SI  17,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ALL  MEN— WOMEN  DESIRING  $S5.  Gov- 
ernment job  near  borne  write  immediately. 
Ozment,  4  R,  St.  Bonis. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS— MEN  OR  WOMEN.  A  REAL 
honest-to-goodness — sells-itself  line — over  250 
light  weight,  popular  priced  necessities.  We 
pay  100Tc  commission.  $6  a  day  can  be  made 
at  the  start.  No  capital — no  experience  re- 
quired. Enormous  demand — sells  fast — big 
repeaters.  Valuable  territory  opened — all  or 
spare  time.  Elegant  agent's  outfit  furnished 
free.  Write  today.  Postal  will  do.  American 
Products  Co.,  9260  grd  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


AGENTS.  TAKE  ORDBBS  FOR  RAIN- 
coats.  Big  commissions.  Easy  profits.  Cooper 
made  $314  last  month.  We  deliver  and  col- 
lect. Sample  coat  free.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  14 
Timothy  St..  Dayton,  Ohio. 


AGENTS- — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co..  Dept.   22.   St.   Bonis,  Mo. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

NURSERY  SALESMEN  WANTED— HOME 
territory.  Highest  commissions  payable  week- 
ly. No  investment.  We  deliver  and  collect. 
Perrv  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Established 
21  years. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — THOUSANDS 
of  farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  sold  their 
crops  this  year  for"  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  their  land.  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre  has 
produced  crops  worth  $40  to  $75  an  acre.  Stock 
raising  and  dairying  are  equally  profitable — 
hogs  and  beef  highest  in  country's  history.  Ir- 
rigation districts  producing  more  alfalfa  and 
fodder  crops  than  ever  before.  Get  your  farm 
home  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Last 
year  I  asked  you  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity — you  might  have  paid  for  your 
farm  with  the  1916  crop  —  again  I  extend 
the  Invitation.  Good  land  from  $11  to  $30 
per  acre;  irrigated  land  from  $35;  20  years  to 
pay;  government  guarantees  land  and  water 
titles.  Pay  in  full  at  any  time  if  desired.  We 
will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in 
certain  districts,  with  no  security  other  than 
the  land.  Ready-made  farms  sold  on  special 
easy  terms.  Loan  for  live  stock  after  -one 
year's  occupation,  subject  to  certain  reason- 
able conditions  explained  on  request.  Low 
taxes;  no  taxes  on  improvements.  Free 
schools;  full  religious  liberty;  good  climate, 
and  the  best  neighbors  in  the  world.  Other 
farmers  becoming  rich  in  Western  Canada; 
you  have  the  same  opportunity.  Buy  direct  from 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Write  for  free 
book  and  full  information.  J.  S.  Dennis.  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  10  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta, 
Canada. 


FARM  BANDS  SOBD  EASIBY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


RANCHING  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 
more  profitable  than  ever  before.  Have  one 
of  the  best  ranching  districts  in  the  world; 
chance  to  lease  grazing  government  lands. 
Have  live  proposition  for  man  or  company 
with  capital.  If  interested,  write  J.  E.  Lewis, 
Wet  nsl;i  win,    Alberta.  Canada.  

FARMS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  BIG  LIST 
free.  Send  postal  and  receive  our  publications 
regularly  without  charge.  Valuable  to  farmer, 
real  estate  owner  and  agent.  American  Real 
Estate  Exchange.  Creedmoor.  N.  C. 


FARMS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SEBB  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  properly,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R.  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de- 
scription.    D.  F.  Bush.   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7,000  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  509  Farmers' 
.Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


FARM    BANDS  WANTED. 

MUST  SEBB  BARGE  GRAIN  ELEVATOR, 
store  merchandise,  2  residences,  Montgomery 
Co.,  111.;  130,000,  or  exch.  for  farm.  J.  Martin, 
1603  Marshall   Field   Annex   I'.ldg.,  Chicago. 

MINNESOTA   FARM  LANDS 

SHELTERED,  PARTLY  TIMBERED 
dairy  country,  St.  Louis  County.  Rapid 
growing  seasons.  Low  priced  lands.  Easy 
terms.  Write  Arnold,  Land  I'om'r,  541  Wolvln 
Bldg.,  Duluth.  Minn. 


Needlework  Department 

Sanitary  Vegetable  Bags 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


QNCE  a  housekeeper  has  pos- 
sessed and  used  these  sensible 
bags  she  will  tell  you  she  would  not 
be  without  them.  The  taste  of  cel- 
ery and  lettuce  is  greatly  improved 
by  keeping  them  cold  and  crisp.  The 
past  few  years  of  scientific  manage- 
ment of  the  kitchen  have  proven  to 
us  all  that  we  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  the  handling  and  preparing  of  our 
food.  It  is  not  always  possible  for 
the  person  doing  the  cooking  to  pre- 
pare all  her  dishes  in  the  last  half 
hour  before  serving  the  meal.  Salad 
is  one  of  the  dishes  which  should  be 
prepared  just  before  it  is  brought 
to  the  table.  As  so  many  of  the  hot 
dishes  require  one's  attention  at  this 


ter.  The  long  straight  lines  are  out- 
lined in  cream  white  heavy  embroi- 
dery cotton  and  the  leaves  are 
worked  in  two  shades  of  green  cot- 
ton the  same  size.  Of  the  green, 
make  buttonhole  stitches  far  apart 
and  outline  the  veins.  Sew  the  bot- 
tom and  side  by  machine,  turn  a  one- 
inch  hem  and  over  the  stitching 
make  a  featherstitching  of  the  dark 
green  cotton. 

Make  two  eyelets  at  the  right  hand 
side,  thru  which  draw  one  yard  of 
white  mercerized  cord.  Buttonhole 
around  the  eyelets. 

The  lettuce  bag  is  cut  23  inches 
wide  by  14  inches  long,  shaped  wider 
and  not  so  deep  as  the  celery  bag, 
for  which  take  the  illustration  as  a 


■CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS 

Li::::::::":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::: 

FARM  bands 

FREE  BOO  K  OF  FLORIDA  FACTS.  IF 
Interested  In  Florida,  before  visiting  or  settling 
In  this  wonderful  state  of  fragrant  (lowers  and 
sunshine,  write  Lake  County  Land  Owner*' 
Association,  No.  150  Lloyd  St.,  Fruit  land  Bark, 
Florida,  for  free  book  of  actual  photograph* 
:md  real  conservative  facts  concerning  this 
State.  There  is  poor,  good,  better  and  best,! 
land  in  Florida.  This  book  will  teach  yoiH 
what  is  best  and  why.  The  members  of  the 
Association  are  not  land  agents;  they  simply 
wish  to  tell  actual  facts  to  thoso  really  inter* 
ested  In  the  Stale.  They  have  no  time  tl 
waste  on  curiosity  seekers,  children  or  peopli 
who  expect  to  grow  rich  without  effort,  bl 
to  those  of  character,  energy,  some  capital 
with  a  desire  to  learn  more  of  the  opportuni- 
ties in  this  most  prosperous  State  wo  would  be 
glad  to  give  fullest  Information. 


MINNESOTA,  WITH  15.000,000  ACRES  OB 
land  lit  for  agriculture,  and  yet  unoccupied, 
this  state  offers  homes  for  thousands  of  farm- 
ers. Are  you  going  to  be  one?  Maps  and  lit- 
erature sent  free.  Fred  D.  Sherman,  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  Room  201,  State  Capl 
tol,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


PRODUCTIVE    LANDS.     CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  \ 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana.  Idaho. 
Washington  and  Oregon.     Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  interests  you.     L.  J.  Brlcker,  214  ' 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 


FOB  SAIJi 

PICTURE  PUZZLE  CONTESTS.  SEND 
stamp  for  particulars  concerning  various  big 
plcturegames  now  running.  Equitable  Pub- 
lishlng  Co..  58  East  102d  St.,  New  York  CI t y 

WOOL  UNDERWEAR,  SLIGHTLY  DAM* 
aged,  two  $3  suits  $3.60.  Send  cash.  Return 
If  dissatisfied.  F.  J.  Johnson,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  inventions  wanted,  Including  thoso 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  -offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  aa 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
'  free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in. 
I  ventors  to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  j, 
Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


POULTRY  PAPER 

POULTRY  PAPER.  44-124  PAGE  PERIODI- 
cal.  up  to  date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know 
about  care  and  management  of  poultry  for 
pleasure  or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents. 
Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  215,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


time,  the  vegetable  bags  afford  one 
the  opportunity  of  cleaning  and  cut- 
ting this  portion  of  the  salad  some 
time  in  advance  and  still  meet  the 
requirement  of  taking  it  from  the 
cold  place  when  needed.  Or  if  one 
keeps  either  of  these  vegetables 
from  one  day  to  the  next  it  can  be 
sprinkled  and  placed  in  its  bag  on 
the  ice  or  in  a  cool  cellar  and  be  as 
fresh  and  crisp  as  if  it  were  fresh 
picked. 

One-half  yard  of  forty-inch  wide 
duck  or  heavy  muslin  makes  two 
bags.  Cut  the  celery  bag  18  inches 
wide  by  15  inches  long,  fold  the  18 
inches  over  and  curve  the  bottom  of 
the  bag  as  shown  in  illustration. 
Stamp  the  stalk  of  celery  in  the  cen- 


guide.  Stamp  the  head  of  lettuce  as 
shown  and  work  same  as  for  the 
celery,  using  the  two  .shades  of 
green.  Three  skeins  of  cotton  make 
the  two  bags.  This  bag  being  wider, 
requires  42  inches  of  cord. 

These  bags  will  stand  numerous 
washings  and  always  be  pure  and 
sweet.  They  will  make  a  very 
unique  gift  and  one  can  feel  quite 
sure  they  will  not  be  duplicated. 

Smaller  bags  on  the  same  style 
may  be  made  for  radishes  and  young 
onions.  For  the  latter  they  are  very 
welcome  to  keep  the  odor  to  them- 
selves. Of  course,  they  are  not  so 
necessary  to  be  kept  cool,  but  nice 
fresh  bags  are  a  satisfaction  to  han- 
dle and  keep  the  food  sanitary. 


The  Rural  School  Term 


THE  HON.  M.  L.  BRITTAIN,  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  for 
Georgia,  declares: 

"The  State,  county,  or  community, 
as  a  rule,  has  as  good  educational 
training  as  it  at  heart  desires.  This 
being  true,  the  following  extract 
from  the  program  of  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Education  at  New 
Orleans  is  worth  consideration: 
'Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  of  North  Carolina, 
subject,  "What  is  the  Meaning  of 
This?  North  Dakota  spends  $9.62 
per  capita  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools;  Minnesota,  $8.33;  Ore- 
gon, $7.60;  Nebraska,  $8.10;  Ken- 
tucky, $2.87;  Tennessee,  $2.60;  Geor- 
gia, $1.98;  Alabama,  $1.97".'" 

All  good  things  cost.  People  who 
want  a  good  school  must  be  willing 
to  pay  the  price — the  better  the 
school  and  the  longer  the  term,  the 
greater  the  cost.  The  plea  of  Henry 
A.  Wise  for  taxation  and  education, 
delivered  in  1856  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  Congress  as  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Accomac  District 
of  Virginia,  to  accept  the  position  of 
Minister  to  Brazil,  is  as  appropriate 
now  as  it  was  then,  when  he  said: 

"Tax  yourselves. 

"First.  To  pay  your  public  State 
debt. 

"Second.  To  educate  your  children 
— every  child  of  them — at  common 


primary  free  schools  at  State  charge. 

"That  is  my  legacy  of  advice  to 
you  before  I  leave  my  country's 
shores  to  return,  perhaps,  no  more 
forever. 

"Distrust  all  attempts  to  disturb 
the  operation  of  a  tax  bill  already 
passed.  Disbelieve  any  set  of  men  who 
come  before  you  with  false  promises 
of  freedom  from  taxation.  Listen 
only  to  those  sincere  friends  who 
will  honestly  tell  you  that  you  must 
be  taxed,  how  much  you  ought  to  be 
taxed,  and  who  will  counsel  freely 
and  fully  with  you  beforehand  as  to 
the  mode  and  subjects  of  taxation. 
In  a  word,  learn  to  love  taxation  as 
the  only  means  of  accomplishing 
such  objects  as  those  of  paying  the 
public  debt  and  of  educating  your 
children,  rich  and  poor.  See  to  it 
well  that  no  revenue  raised  for 
legitimate  purposes  is  wasted;  see 
that  it  is  all  faithfully  applied  to  the 
true  ends  of  government,  but  be  sure 
to  raise  enough  and  amply  enough 
for  every  kind  of  State  necessity,  use- 
fulness, and  honor.  There  is  no 
easy  mode  of  taxation,  no  royal  road 
to  paying  debts  or  to  education.  In- 
dustry, honesty,  economy,  and  edu- 
cation alone  can  make  you  a  free 
and  happy  people. 

"Educate  your  children,  all  your 
children — every  one  of  them!" 


... . —          .1 .. .. ;!;;ili;^ 

POULTRY 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
snn-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH    ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH. 
Hocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and   cheaply  with 
?.r^antmadJn„thi9  column.     Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SELL— 

EJTCHAJVGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

QVlCKJLy— 
CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

Ill  Write  us  about  what  you  have 
III  to  sell, .  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
|l  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
p|  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
|!  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
ij  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
j|j  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
!;|  500-514   North   Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Livestock  Lessons 


The  County  Had  a  Reputation 
LIE  RE  is  a  letter  written  by  a 
"  Macoupin  County  (Illinois) 
lanker  which  is  worth  printing.  It 
shows  how  it  pays  for  a  community 
to  have  a  reputation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  some  superior  product: 

"In    company    with   one    of  our 

dairy    farmers    I    went  to   

County.  Wisconsin,  and  brought 
tack  133  head  of  heifers,  most  of 
them  bred.  Adding  the  freight  and 
expense  of  getting  them  here,  they 
cost  $43  per  head.  We  sold  these  to 
our  farmer  boys  and  girls,  taking  the 
Haotes  of  the  youngsters,  with  their 
fathers  as  security.  These  notes  run 
ten  months,  and  draw  6  per  cent. 

"The  first  of  the  next  year  we  will 
call  a  public  sale  and  this  whole 
hunch  will  be  sold  thru  the  ring  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  bank  will 
take  out  the  amount  coming  to  it 
:and  give  the  balance  to  the  boy  or 
girl  for  caring  for  the  heifer.  The 
'youngsters  ought  to  make  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $25  each,  besides 
■  the  instruction  they  get  in  caring  for 
their  cattle. 

■  When  we  got  in  last  Saturday 
morning  with  our  four  cars  of  stock 
the  youngsters  .were  all  on  hand, 
and  it  was  really  an  inspiring  sight 
to  see  the  interest  they  took  in  the 
matter.  And  by  the  time  the  heifers 
were  parceled  around  the  fathers 
were  just  as  enthusiastic  as  any. 
The  rivalry  among  the  owners  of 
■these  heifers  is  such  that  the  care 
they  receire  will  be  first-class  and 
they  will  come  to  the  sale  in  fine 
shape.  We  are  thinking  some  of 
getting  a  big  tent  sale  day  and  lining 
the  133  heifers  with  their  calves 
around  the  inside  of  the  tent  where 
prospective  buyers  can  make  proper 
inspection." 

Silage  in  Cattle  Feeding 

QATTLE  feeding  experiments 
conducted  during  the  past  win- 
ter at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege School  of  Agriculture  and  Ex- 
periment Station  emphasize  the 
value  of  corn  silage  as  a  feed  for  fat- 
tening steers.  • 

Five  lots  of  cattle  were  used  in 
this  experiment  to  compare  the  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  of  different 
feeds.  The  conclusions  reached  after 
the  close  of  the  140-day  feeding  pe- 
riod are  as  follows:  That  (1)  The 
feeding  of  the  common  Pennsylva- 
nia ration,  viz.:  ear  corn  or  corn  and 
cob  meal,  bran,  corn  stover  and 
mixed  hay,  was  uneconomical  when 
compared  to  rations  containing  corn 
silage  and  cottonseed  meal,  and 
from  which  grain  was  withheld  for 
the  first  eight  weeks.  (2)  Corn  si- 
lage proved  to  be  the  most  desirable 
roughage  for  fattening  cattle.  (3) 
A  limited  ration  of  corn  silage  sup- 
plemented with  mixed  hay  was  not 
as  economical  nor  as  satisfactory  a 
roughage  in  a  ration  as  one  in 
which  silage  was  the  sole  roughage. 
(4)  Five  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  per 
bead,  daily,  was  not  as  satisfactory 
as  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  cot- 
tonseed meal  when  fed  as  a  source 
of  protein.  (5)  Bran  was  not  eco- 
nomical as  a  source  of  protein  in  a 
ration  for  fattening  cattle.  (6)  Corn 
silage  fed  to  the  limit  of  the  appe- 
tites of  t!ie  steers,  supplemented 
with  two  and  one-half  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal  per  head,  daily,  the 
first  three  months  and  three  and 
one-half  pounds  per  head,  daily,  the 
last  three  months,  proved  to  be  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory 
ration. 

Brood  Mare  and  Colt  Feeds 
IT  IS  important  that  brood  mares 

be  fed  a  liberal  ration  after  foal- 
ing 30  the  milk  flow  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  nourish  the  young  colt.  When 
oats  are  available  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station  recommends 
the  use  of  a  grain  ration  consisting 
of  three  parts,  oats,  one  part  corn 
and  one  part  wheat  bran  by  weight. 
The  mare  should  have  a  sufficient 
amount  of  this  mixture  to  keep  her 
In  good  working  order.  This  amount 
will  vary  from  one  and  one-fourth 


pounds  to  one  and  one-half  pounds 
per  100  pounds  live  weight  daily,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  mare  is 
being  worked  or  turned  on  pasture 
with  the  colt. 

Oats  is  most  desirable  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  grain  ration  for 
brood  mares,  but  where  oats  is  very 
expensive  a  grain  mixture  of  five 
parts  corn,  one  part  wheat  bran  and 
one-half  part  oil  meal  may  be  used. 

The  young  colt  should  be  offered 
grain  at  an  early  age.  Three  parts 
rolled  oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran 
make  an  ideal  mixture  to  begin  with. 
The  colt  should  have  a  low  feedbox 
near  the  feedbox  of  the  mare.  At 
first  a  small  amount  of  grain  should 
be  put  into  the  colt's  box.  To  en- 
courage the  colt  to  eat  more  of  it 
just  a  little  molasses  may  be  added 
to  the  grain. 

Good  pasture  is  necessary  for  both 
mare  and  colt.  Good  pasture  and 
plenty  of  grain  tend  to  keep  up  the 
mare's  milk  flow. 

Docking  Lambs  for  Market 
|^AMBS  which  are  docked  appear 
more  uniform  and  present  a 
blockier  and  neater  appearance  on 
the  market.  During  the  summer  the 
tails  of  the  lambs  offer  a  lodging 
place  for  filth  and  increase  the  dan- 
ger of  trouble  with  maggots.  For 
breeding  sheep,  also,  docking  is 
necessary  to  insure  a  high  propor- 
tion of  the  ewes  being  bred. 

While  cutting  the  tail  with  various 
instruments  is  practiced,  loss  of 
blood  and  even  loss  of  lambs  may 
result  from  such  methods.  The 
most  satisfactory  method  and  that 
used  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege School  of  Agriculture  *and  Ex- 
periment Station  is  searing.  A  red 
hot  blacksmith's  pincer  is  used,  and 
a  piece  of  cardboard,  containing  a 
hole  thru  which  the  tail  may  be 
drawn,  will  protect  the  body  of  the 
lamb  from  burning. 

Lambs  at  the  State  College  Experi- 
ment Station  are  docked  at  the  age 
of  two  or  three  weeks.  Lambs  should 
not  be  docked  during  cold,  wet  days. 

Cow  Testing  in  >'ew  Zealand 
*pHE  system  of  testing  pure-bred 

dairy  cows  in  New  Zealand  has 
enabled  breeders  and  interested 
parties  to  better  understand  the  rel- 
ative dairy  cattle,  with  the  result 
that  dairy  interests  have  been  ma- 
terially benefited.  During  1913,  1914, 
and  1915  testing  certificates  of  record 
were  issued  covering  471  dairy  cows 
in  this  Dominion,  of  which  262  were 
for  Jerseys,  177  for  Friesians,  thirty 
for  Ayrshires,  and  two  for  Short- 
horns. The  highest  record  for  Jer- 
seys was  for  a  4-year-old,  being  12,- 
059  pounds  of  milk,  with  736  pounds 
of  butterfat;  with  20,629  pounds  of 
milk  and  756  pounds  butterfat  for 
the  best  5-year-old  Friesian  cow; 
and  14,349  pounds  of  milk  and  591 
pounds  of  butterfat  for  4-year-old 
Ayrshire.  The  averages  of  the  tested 
cows  were  about  8,000  pounds  of 
milk  and  450  pounds  of  butterfat 
for  Jerseys,  about  13,000  pounds  of 
milk  and  450  pounds  of  butterfat 
for  Friesians,  and  about  9,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  400  pounds  but- 
terfat for  Ayrshires. 

Over-pasturing  Costly 
gY  OVER-PASTURING  we  rob  the 
field  of  its  growth  of  grass,  and 
we  rob  the  stock  of  the  abundance  of 
feed  they  need.  A  good  practice  is 
to  pasture  three  head  of  livestock 
where  we  ordinarily  keep  four. 

In  England,  where  we  all  look  to 
see  better  livestock  and  where  pas- 
ture rentals  run  as  high  as  $30  per 
acre  per  year,  we  find  the  cattle 
knee  deep  in  a  mixed  grass  pasture. 
In  places  the  beef  type  of  cattle  has 
disappeared,  being  replaced  by  the 
dairy  type. 

We  Americans  can  draw  a  lesson 
from  this.  It  gives  us  the  idea  that 
if  we  will  use  discretion  in  the  pas- 
turing of  our  fields  and  manuring, 
then  we  would  have  limitless  possi- 
bilities still  for  the  growing  of  a 
high  grade  beef  cattle. — Guy  E.  Mor- 
rison. 


137,283 

LONE  SCOUTS 


mm 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


In  57  Weeks,  137,283  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 

"I  pledge  my  allegiuuee  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tioii  tor  which  it  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
(or  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Lcieful  Tliiug  Each  Utxy'  aud 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lune  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  Incorporated 
In  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  ltilb.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws 
were  adopted  and  W.  L>.  Boyce  was  elected  Chiel 
Totem  of  the  organization. 

The  first  Lone  Scout  took  the  pledge  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  1915.  There  are  now  Lone  Scouts  in 
every  State  in  the  United  States,  every  Province 
in  Canada,  in  Alaska,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaiian  Islands 
Philippine  Islands  and  other  parts  of  the  worUL 


lone  Scout 
Indian 


pay. 


The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  for  all  wide- 
awake, ambitious  boys  everywhere.  It  -is 
not  a  military  organization.  It  is  not  a  money-making 
proposition.  There  are  no  membership  fees  or  dues  to 
There  is  no  expensive  equipment  for  boys  or  their  par- 


jrganizotion  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  its 
"Lone  Scout,"    in    which    instructions  are 


SECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 


ents  to  buy.    The  or 

weekly  magazine,  'We  ocvm,     m    wmcn  instructions 
given  to  the  Scouts.    "Lone  Scout"  is  sold  by  news  agents  for 
3  cents  a  copy.    Subscription  rates,  26  cents  four  months.  75 
cents  a  year. 

SThe  motto  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is:  "Do  a  Use- 
ful Thing  Each  Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  the 
Lone  Scout  motto  is  going  to  be  a  successful  man.  The 
purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  to  give  the 
boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  (which 
was  started  in  the  United  States  by  W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem 
of  the  Lone  Scouts),  while  permitting  them  to  work  alone  if 
it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to  belong  to  Tribes.  Wood-craft 
and  scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the  instructions  in  the  Lone 
Scouts  of  America. 

The  Lone  Scout  pledge  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  or- 
ganization world-wide,  not  excluding  anv  boy  living  un 
der  some  other  flag  than  the  United  States  flag  The 
THIRD  degree  Lone  Scout  must  be  in  the  best  of  health  and  physical 

BADGE         condition  all  the  time.    He  cannot  be  a  real  Scout  and  take 
any  drink  containing  alcohol,  or  smoke  cigarettes. 

/S^v  Anv  bov  who  Can  understand  the  pledge  is   eligible  to 
membership.    As  a  member  progresses  in  his  Scout  work 
he  is  awarded   Degrees,  with   appropriate   Badges,  and 
these  Degrees   make   up   Lodges.     The  First  Degree  is 
T.one  Scout,  the  emblem  of  which  is  a  bronze   badge  bearing 
the  figure  of  the  Lone   Scout   Indian;    Second   is   the  Wood- 
craft Degree,  the  emblem  of  which  is  a  bronze  badge  showing 
the  Crossed  Logs  of  the  Council  Eire:  Third  Degree  is  Lone 
Eagle  and  the  eaele  is  shown  on  the  silver  badge  of  this  De- 
gree, the  last  of  the  Tepee  Lodge.    Next  comes  the  Totem  Pole 
Lodge,  in  which  every  member  is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone 
Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon  which  is  a  record  of  his  achievements 
for  many  Degrees. 

Tn  anplvlner  for  Membership,   fill   out   the  Application 
Blank  given  below,  and  send  it  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearhorn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

'••m..... ...... ........  ....... VYT  OTTT  TrFTCF.""-"""""""  '•""*■ 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  E 

THIEF  TOTEM.  500  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

Date  1918. 

I  am  ready,  witB  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


MERIT  MEDAL 


Name. 
Town. 


Age. 


State. 


8t.  No.,  P.  O..  or  R. 


Boys!  Start  to  Earn  Xmas  Money 

Every  boy  likes  to  have  money  for  Christmas.  The  up-to-date  boy  begins  in  the  fall  to 
•arn  money  so  that  he  has  It  when  Christmas  comes.  Our  agents  earn  from  $1.00  to  $5,011  a 
week  selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming  Business  and  Lone  Scout.  People 
In  every  town  know  our  great  papers  and  they  want  some  one  to  buy  the  papers  from  each 
week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that  they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday. 
You  have  a  paper  to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route 
of  steady  customers.  You  make  a  cash  profit  on  every  paper  you  sell.  You  can't  lose.  You 
don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  profits  on  every  paper  you  sell,  we  also  give  you 

Valuable  Free  Premiums  and  Free  Appointment  to  the  Lone  Scouts 

Each  active  agent  for  our  papers  is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone 
Scouts  of  America,  who  sends  badge  and  Certificate  of  Membership  and  the  booklet  of  in- 
structions In  this  great  organization.  It  Is  easy  to  get  started,  but  each  one  should  hurry, 
for  the  agencies  are  being  grabbed  up  quickly  by  boys.  Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and 
we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you  how  to  get  the  customers  and  how 
to  make  out  your  reports. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  512  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I  accept  the  agency  for 
your  4  papers.  Send  me  as 
many  copies  of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the  first  week. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  recelv 
my  Certificate  of  Membership 
In  the  Lone  Scouts  and  badge 
and  booklet  of  Instructions 
from  Chief  Totem  FREE, 
Also  tell  me  how  to  get  the 
valuable  premiums. 


Name   

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No 


Town. 


F.  B. 


Success  torlUr.Edisoi 

Life-Like  Music  At  Last! 

For  years,  the  world's  greatest  inventor  worked  night  and  day 
to  make  the  music  of  the  phonograph  true  to  life.  At  last  he  has  been 
crowned  with  success.  Just  as  he  was  the  first  to  invent  the  phonograph,  so  is  he  the 
only  one  who  has  made  phonograph  music  life-like.  And  now  we  make  this  great,  rock-bottom  offer  oo 
the  genuine  New  Edison,  the  phonograph  invented  by  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Now  that  you  can  get  the  best 
on  this  wonderful  offer,  you  need  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  tl.an  Mr.  Fdison's  great  in- 
strument.   Just  read  below  how  easily  you  may  have  the  genuine  New  Edison  in  your  home. 


Only 


and  after  Mai  I 


Name. 


Address. 


Yes,  we  will  send  you  the  New  Edison,  the  product 

of  the  world's  greatest  inventor's  genius,  the  phonograph  with  the 
wonderful  diamond  stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  the  latest  Diamond 
Amberol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down.  On  this  offer,  you  can  now  have  the 
genuine  Edison,  the  instrument  which  gives  you  real,  life-like  music,  the  finest  and  best  of  all 
p  honographs  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  price  asked  for  imitations  of  Mr.  Edison's  great  instrument. 
Seize  this  opportunity .    Send  the  coupon  now  for  free  catalog. 

Rock-Bottom  Direct  Offer— 

If,  after  free  trial,  you  decide  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  send 
us  only  $1.  Pay  the  balance  on  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.  Think  of  it — a  $1  pay- 
ment, and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this  wonderful  new  style  outfit — Mr.  Edison's  great  phonograph  with  the 
Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  all  the  musical  results  of  the  highest  price  outfits  —  the  same  Diamond  Amberol 
Records — yes,  the  greatest  value  for  $1  down,  balance  on  easiest  monthly  terms.  Convince  yourself — free  trial 
first.    No  money  down,  no  CO. D.,  not  one  cent  to  pay  unless  you  choose  to  keep  the  instrument.    Send  coupon. 

Our  New  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a  letter 
(or  just  the  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligations 
in  asking  for  the  catalog.  Get  this  offer  —  while 
this  offer  lasts.     Fill  out  the  coupon  today. 

F.  K.  Babson,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

4699  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  III. 
Canadian  Office:  355  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


A  Happy  Home 


Happiness  is  life  — and  real  happiness  is  found 
only  in  a  real  home.  And  hv  a  real  home  I  do 
not  mean  a  house  with  a  yard  or  farm  around 
it.  Oh,  not  A  real  home  is  the  place  where  the 
happy  and  united  family  gather  together  for  mutual 
enjoyment  and  recreation.  And  the  Edison  makes  this 
possible,  for  it  stands  supreme  as  the  greatest  home 
entertainer.  It  will  mean  more  than  entertainment 
and  merriment,  more  than  an  hour  of  amusement,  yes, 
Jt  will  mean  genuine  pleasure  of  the  lasting  sort— help- 
ful entertainment  and  culture  of  the  most  beneficial 
kind.  It  will  mean  the  family  united— a  new  borne. 


COUPON 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 
4699  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen :  —  Please  send  me  your  New  Edison 
Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial  offer  on 
the  new  model  Edison  Phonograph. 


Entertain  Your  Friends 

Get  the  New  Edison  in  your  home  on  free  trial. 
Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with  the 
latest  up-to-date  song  hits  of  the  bigr  cities. 
Laugh  until  your  sides  ache  at  the  funniest  of 
funny  minstrel  shows.  Hear  the  grand  old  church 
hymns.  Hear  the  crashing  brass  bands,  the  waltzes, 
the  two-steps,  the  solos,  the  duets  and  quartettes. 
Yoo  will  sit  awe-striken  at  the  wonderful  grand  operas 
as  sung  by  the  world's  greatest  Bingers.  Yoo  will  be 
moved  by  the  tender,  sweet  harmony  of  quartettes 
singing  those  old  melodies  that  you  have  Heard  all  your 
life.  Take  your  choice  of  any  Kind  of  entertainment. 
All  on  free  trial.  Then,  after  the  trial,  send  the  outfit 
back  at  our  expense  if  you  choose.  Or  keep  it  on  our 
great  rock-bottom  offer.    Send  the  coupon  today. 


December  9,  1916 


2  Cents  per  Week 


FARMING 


The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


iiiiii, 


ALL  HIS  OWN 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Send  me  your  name  now — on  a  postal — and  you'll 

get,  FREE,  the  surprUe  of  your  life. 

First — I  will  prove  to  you,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  your  straw— every  ounce  of  it— is  worth  $2.50  to  $3.f0  a  ton.  Then  I 
will  shorn  you  how  to  prove  to  yourself  that  you  can  get  12.60  to  $3. SO  per  ton  for  it. 
Easily!  Quickly!  Surely! 

By  my  extraordinary  plan,  you  can  prove  that  there's  a 

tremendous  profit  in  spreading  straw  before  you  have  spent  or  risked 
one  little  cent !  Yes.  Sir,  I  take  all  the  ri*k  from  st«rt  to  finiah— too  take  none!  Furthermore,  if  you 
decide  to  bay  my  "SIMPLEX,"  I'll  TRUST  YOU  and  not  a  cent  do  I  aak  till  next  October! 

Pretty  good  machine  when  the  maker  is  willing  to  let  you  try  it  FREE 
and  then  take  almost  a  year  to  pay— don't  yon  think  so?  Must  be  a  great  money  maker 
for  farmers!   You  bet  it  la  I   Aa  a  money-maker  It  will  uktn  any  machine  on  your  fans.   You  write  me 

and  I 'II  prove  itl 

Simplex  Straw  Spreader 

Makes  Straw  Worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  Per  Ton 

Straw,  as  a  fertilizer,  a  conserves  of  moisture,  and  a  preventative  of  soil 
blowing,  is  easily  worth  $2.5u  when  spread  on  your  land.  And  spreading  is  easy  witu*a 
SIMPLEX.  Just  think!  Twenty  feet  at  a  time!  Thick  or  thin!  Twenty  acres  per  day!  Machine  pa M  for 
itself  in  three  working  daysl  Fits  hiuh  or  low  wagon!  Has  douhle-drivc  and  double-width  carrier!  Four 
years  proven  success  behind  it!  Thousands  alrendy  in  U3e!  Thirty  days'  KKKK  TRIAL— no  money  la 
advance!   Plenty  of  time  to  pay!  Man,  it's  the  biggest  and  best  offer  you  ever  saw  1 

Get  My  Latest  Proposition 

I've  got  a  very  Special  Proposition  for  oner 
farmer  in  each  township.   I  have  never  made  itl 
public  nor  I  won't.   But  when  you  write — I  will  ex- I 
plain  all,  and  at  the  same  time  I  will  send  you  my  r 
new  Straw  Spreader  Catalog  together  with  aey- 
eral  hundred  actual  letters  from  owners — great- 
est bunch  of  letters  you  ever  saw!  Can't  help  k 
convincing  any  man  that  it's  folly  to  burn  straw  or 
allow  it  to  rot. 

Write!  Do  it  now  and  you'll  get  the  big 
book— the  interesting  letters— my  special  proposi- 
tion—by  return  mail  ALL  FREE! 

Manson  Campbell,  President 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

5S7  Traders  TUdg.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil  a 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  1 60  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadia  n  land  just  as  cheap,  SO 

the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
— land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  aver- 
aged 20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $2  a  bushel  and 
land  so  easy  to  get  Wonderful  yieldsalsoof  Oats.Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 
The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  in- 
creased acreage  into  grain.  Military  service  is  not  com- 
pulsory in  Canada  but  there  is  a  great  demand  for  farm 
labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volun- 
teered for  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches 
convenient.  Write  for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street.  tfilwmikee.  Wisconsin. 
J.  M.  MacLACHLAN,  215  Traction  Teroir.al  Blag..  Indianapolis,  tad. 
C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  112  West  Adams  Mreet.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


CI71UT  1712 JUST  OUT 
aEiil  1  F  liJDlL!  Model  8  Daylite 

the  Cost 


Whiter -Brighter  Than  Gas  or  Electric,  at 


WE  SEND  PREPAID,  NO  MONEY  DOWN,  lO  NIGHTS'  FREE 
TRIAL.  See  it,  try  it,  test  it  in  any  way  you  want  in  your  own  home, 
alongside  any  other  lisrht.  Then  if  you  feel  like  parting  with  it  send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  The  trial  costs  you  nothing.  We  take  all  the  risk. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  report  shows  mantle  oil  light  more  than  3  times  as  effi- 
cient as  ordinary  lamp.  The  Daylite  is  whiter  and  brighter  than  gas  or  electric, 
at  X  the  cost.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  few  months  in  oil  saved.  No  smoke,  do 
dirt,  no  odor.  Uses  common  wick  and  is  lighted  came  as  ordinary  lamp.  Simple 
and  safe,  cannot  explode.  Only  oil  light  guaranteed  for  S  years.  Only  mantle 
light  with  telescoping  tube;  full  details  in  complete  illustrated  catalog  —  It's  FREE. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  No  money — no  experience — needed.  Five  oat  of  six  bay  the  Daylite  the  minute 
they  see  it.  Wanted  in  every  home.  No  talking  necessary.  Sells  itself.  Ne  capital  required.  We  supply 
stock,  all  necessary  equipment  and  protected  territory.  Men  -with  rigs  or  autos  are  making  $6.00  to 
$15.00  every  day,  month  after  month. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  LAMP— FREE  for  ten  nights'  trial.  Tell  us  if  you  have  a  rig  or  auto,  whether  yoo 
can  work  spare  time  or  steady,  your  age,  occupation,  what  territory  you  want  and  when  yoo  can  start. 

DAYLITE:  COMPANY,     213  DaySite  BIdg.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.   Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO,  145  Elm  Street,  Qulncy.  III. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  The  Farming 
Business.  When  answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 


Interesting  Items 

Short  Reading  for  Short  Moments 


Labor  to  Grow  Wheat 
JT  REQUIRES  12%  hours  of  human 

labor  and  30  hours  of  horse  labor 
to  produce  an  acre  of  wheat  In  Min- 
nesota. These  figures  were  secured 
in  an  investigation  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  years  1909-1912  under  the  di- 
rection of  Thomas  Cooper,  then  with 
the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station, 
but  now  director  of  the  North  Dako- 
ta Experiment  Station. 

If  the  yield  were  12%  bushels  per 
acre  each  bushel  would  require  one 
hour  of  human  labor  and  nearly  2% 
hours  of  horse  labor,  while  if  the 
yield  were  24%  bushels  only  about 
half  as  much  labor  would  be  re- 
quired per  bushel. 


Handling  Pork  Before  Curing 

gUCCESSFUL  curing  of  pork  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  way  the 
meat  is  handled  in  the  brine  but  also 
upon  the  way  it  is  treated  previous 
to  pickling.  Keep  the  hog  off  feed 
for  twenty-four  hours  before  slaugh- 
tering; do  not  run  or  excite  the  hog 
just  before  killing.  To  chill  thoroly 
and  rapidly,  split  the  carcass  down 
the  center  of  the  backbone,  or  on 
each  side  of  the  vertebrae,  and  pull 
the  leaf.  Real  cold  weather  hinders 
rapid  cooling,  as  the  outside  crusts 
over  and  holds  the  animal  heat  in 
the  joints  and  larger  muscles.  Chill- 
ing the  carcass  slowly  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  before  cutting  is 
the  best  insurance  against  "bone 
sour"  in  the  pickled  hams  and  shoul- 
ders. 


Profit-sharing  Did  It 

gOME  farmers  have  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  help  on  the  farm  even 
after  they  have  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  raising  it.  Home-grown  labor  is 
generally  the  best  if  it  is  given  the 
right  encouragement. 

One  Missouri  farmer  who  is  co- 
operating with  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  keeping  farm  records  has 
decided  that  he  can  afford  to  pay  his 
son  25  per  cent  of  the  net  profits 
from  the  farm  for  his  work.  The 
young  man  has  worked  under  this 
plan  and  has  never  failed  to  clear  as 
much  or  more  than  a  hired  hand's 
wages  besides  getting  his  living,  the 
use  of  a  team  and  buggy,  and  having 
the  privilege  of  profitable  employ- 
ment near  home. 

It  takes  a  profitable  business  to 
make  such  a  plan  attractive  to  either 
proprietor  or  laborer,  but  it  stimu- 
lates good  management  on  the  part 
of  both. 


Community  Cotton  Breeding 

'J'HE  efforts  of  individual  growers 
to  improve  their  varieties  of  cot- 
ton are  greatly  hindered  by  the  mix- 
ing of  seed  at  the  public  gins  and  by 
crossing  from  neighboring  fields; 
therefore  the  matter  of  cotton-breed- 
ing becomes  a  community  problem 
instead  of  an  individual  one.  Too 
large  a  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  is 
of  poor  quality  and  poor  grade,  and 
this  is  due  to  the  poor  yielding  va- 
rieties grown  and  the  lack  of  seed 
selection. 

Every  cotton-growing  community 
should  be  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  good  cotton  of  uniform  quali- 
ty. This  may  be  done  by  adopting 
one  good  variety  for  the  community 
and  selecting  seed  from  it  each  year. 
This  plan  has  already  proven  advan- 
tageous to  many  cotton  growers,  as 
cotton  of  uniform  length  of  fiber  and 
quality  may  be  marketed  much  more 
successfully  than  where  there  is  a 
mixed  lot  placed  on  the  market. 

To  get  the  best  variety  for  any 
community  is  an  easy  matter.  A  va- 
riety test  may  be  run  on  some  farm- 
er's place,  and  the  variety  that  con- 
sistently gives  the  best  yield  and 
quality  should  be  selected  as  the  one 
lor  the  community.  This  variety 
may  then   be  further   improved  by 


careful  seed  selection  each  fall.  Tn 
this  work  of  choosing  the  best  va- 
riety it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  decision  must  not  be  left  to  the 
eye  alone,  but  the  cotton  from  each 
plot  in  the  test  should  be  carefully 
weighed  and  the  weights  and  quality 
of  line  compared. 


Comparing  Labor  Efficiency 

fHE  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1855  made  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  time  required 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn.  They 
found  that  it  required  4  hours  and 
34  minutes  of  human  labor.  From 
1909  to  1912  a  similar  investigation 
was  made  in  Minnesota,  where  it  was 
found  that  45  minutes  is  the  time  re- 
quired to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn 
now,  or  only  one-sixth  as  long  as  in 
1855.  In  other  words,  a  day  of  hu- 
man labor  now  is  worth  more  than 
six  times  as  much  as  in  1855,  due  to 
the  use  of  more  and  better  machin- 
ery, better  varieties  of  corn  and  bet- 
ter soil  management. 


Peanuts  as  Hog  Feed 
jy^EAT  packers  have  always  object- 
ed to  peanut-fed  nogs,  because 
the  meat  and  lard  are  too  soft  and 
oily.  This  objection  is  more  fre- 
quently met  in  hogs  that  were  in 
poor  condition  when  they  were 
turned  on  the  peanuts.  If  they  have 
been  fed  well  all  summer  before  pas- 
turing the  peanuts  their  meat  and 
lard  will  not  be  so  oily. 

In  any  case  feeding  corn  with  the 
peanuts  is  advisable.  Sweet  pota- 
toes will  also  produce  a  firm  fat,  and 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  have  peanuts 
and  sweet  potatoes  in  adjoining  fields 
so  that  the  hogs  can  harvest  the  two 
together.  Without  some  such  provi- 
sion the  hogs  cannot  be  marketed 
advantageously  and  may  be  discrim- 
inated against  so  seriously  as  to 
make  their  production  a  loss. 

Packers  require  that  the  animals 
be  finished  on  corn  or  sweet  pota- 
toes during  the  last  few  weeks  be- 
fore they  are  placed  on  the  market. 
It  is  best  to  give  some  of  these  feeds 
along  with  the  peanuts,  and  the  final 
change  to  the  finishing  feeds  should 
be  made  gradually  over  sixty  or 
more  days. 


Brine-cured  Meat 

£URING  meats  with  brine  is  a  good 
method  for  farm  use.  It  is  less 
trouble  to  pack  the  meat  in  a  barrel 
and  pour  brine  over  it  than  to  go 
over  it  three  or  four  times  and  rub 
in  salt,  as  in  the  dry-curing  method. 
The  brine  also  protects  the  meat 
from  insects  and  vermin.  Brine 
made  of  pure  water  should  keep  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  During 
warm  weather,  however,  brine 
should  be  watched  closely,  as  if  it 
becomes  "ropy,"  like  sirup,  it  should 
be  boiled  or  new  brine  made.  A  cool, 
moist  cellar  is  the  best  place  for 
brine  curing. 

Pure  water,  salt,  sugar  or  molas- 
ses, and  saltpeter  are  all  the  ingred- 
ients needed  for  the  ordinary  curing 
of  meat.  The  meat  may  be  packed 
in  large  earthen  jars  or  a  clean 
hardwood  barrel.  The  barrel  or  jar 
may  be  used  repeatedly  unless  meat 
has  spoiled  in  it.  It  should  be  scald- 
ed thoroly,  however,  each  time  be- 
fore fresh  meat  is  packed. 

Curing  should  begin  as  soon  as  the 
meat  is  cooled  and  while  it  is  still 
fresh.  Ordinarily  24  to  36  hours 
after  slaughter  are  sufficient  for  cool- 
ing. Frozen  meat  should  not  be  salt- 
ed, as  the  frost  prevents  proper 
penetration  of  the  salt  and  uneven 
curing  results. 


When  chicks  are  reared  by  the 
natural  method,  the  mother  hen 
teaches  them  what  to  eat  and  when 
to  eat  it.  An  incubator  mother 
knows  nothing  about  feeding. 
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A  NEW  STOCK  SHARE  LEASE 

A  Form  of  Agreement  Which  Is  Better  for  Both  Landlord  and  Tenant 


SOME  months  ago  the  Winnebago  County,  Illi- 
nois, Farm  Improvement  Association  held  a 
Landlord-Tenant  Conference.  At  this  con- 
ference there  was  recommended  for  use  a  form  of 
lease,  which  form  was  drawn  up  by  a  special  com- 
mittee consisting  of  practical  farmers  of  the  county. 
This  form  of  lease  is  such  an  improvement  over  the 
standard  leases  used  in  the  Middle  Western  States 
that  we  print  it  here  in  full,  even  tho  it  still  leaves 
some  things  to  be  desired  in  the  attainment  of  a 
perfect  form  of  farm  lease. 

This  form  of  lease  is  really  an  agreement 
whereby  the  land  owner  and  the  operator  go  into 
partnership.  The  one  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the 
capital  and  the  other  the  labor,  the  profits  from 
the  business  to  be  sharetl  equally.  The  terms  of 
the  agreement  are  such  that  neither  one  can  ma- 
terially get  the  advantage  of  the  other: 

This  leasing  arrangement  is  known  as  a  stock- 
share  plan.  The  parties  to  this  contract  shall  be 
partners  and  will  cooperate  fully  according  to  the 
terms  of  this  lease,  in  order  that  each  may  receive 
the  largest  returns  consistent  with  a  practical  sys- 
tem of  cropping  and  soil  management  which  shall 
maintain  and  even  increase  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
with  the  purpose  that  this  farm  shall  not  decrease 
in  productiveness  and  value. 

The  type  of  farming  as  agreed  upon  is  livestock 

and   .    The  plan  is  to  feed  most  of  the  crops 

on  the  farm,  depending  upon  the  sale  of  livestock 
and  dairy  products  as  the  principal  source  of  in- 
come. (Here  give  as  fully  as  desired  the  kind  and 
number  of  livestock  to  be  kept  on  the  farm;  and 
also  the  plans  for  crop  rotation  and  soil  fertiliza- 
tion.) 

The  following  shall  be  furnished  and  shared  by: 
Lessor 

The   first   party   will   furnish   above  described 
farm,   including   the   improvements   thereon,  and 
shall  pay  all  taxes  and  insurance  on  said  property. 
He  shall  furnish  material  needed  for 
repairs  and  improvements,  and  shall 
build    new    permanent    fences  and 
make    other    permanent  improve- 
ments as  required,  and  shall  furnish 
all  phosphate  and  limestone  fertil- 
izers required  on  said  farm.  He  shall 
pay  stallion  service  fees  on  mares 
owned  by  lessee;  colts  to  be  owned 
in  common. 

Lessee 

The  second  party  shall  furnish  all 
horses  (not  to  exceed   ),  har- 
ness, implements,  farm  machinery 
and  labor  necessary  to  do  all  work 
required  to  properly  conduct  this 
farming  business  as  described  in  this 
agreement.  He  shall  make  all  re- 
pairs and  improvements  where 
skilled  labor  is  not  required,  except 
as  herein  specified.    He  shall  haul, 

from    railroad    station  or   

source  of  supply,  all  material  for  re- 
pairing buildings  and  fences  which 
may  be  needed  in  the  operation  of 

said  farm.  He  shall  haul  from  

railroad  station  or  source  of 

supply  and  spread  on  the  land  lime- 
stone, phosphate  and  other  fertiliz- 
ers purchased  by  lessor 
for  use  on  said  farm. 
He  shall  deliver  to 
 market  all  prod- 
uce from  the  farm  free 
of  cost  to  lessor.  Les- 
see agrees  to  operate 
said  farm  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  and  to 
do  the  necessary  work 
in  good  season  and  to 
properly  care  for  the 
crops  and  livestock, 
preventing  all  unneces- 
sary waste  or  loss  or 
damage  to  lessor's  prop- 
erty. He  further  agrees 
that  he  will  not  burn 
any  cornstalks,  straw 
or  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter grown  upon  said 
farm,  but  that  all  this 
material  shall  be  spread 
upon  the  land  as  ma- 
nure. 

Lessee  may  have  po- 
tatoes and  garden  truck 
and  such  fruits  as  the 
farm  affords,  milk, 
poultry  and  eggs  In 
quantities  as  needed  for 
familv  use  only. 


Lessor  and  Lessee 

Shall  furnish  jointly  all  seed  grain,  grass,  seed, 
clover  and  alfalfa  seed  sown  on  said  farm  during 
the  period  of  this  lease;  also  all  livestock  other 
than  work  horses,  and  feed,  including  hired  pas- 
ture, if  such  becomes  necessary,  for  the  same,  in- 
cluding lessee's  horses.  They  shall  furnish  binder 
twine  and  all  fuel  for  tank  heater,  thrashing,  corn 
shredding,  silage  cutting,  hay  baling,  corn  shelling, 
clover  hulling,  and  pay  machine  bills  for  the  same; 
they  shall  also  pay  jointly  all  veterinary  fees  and 
stallion  service  fees  on  mares  owned  in  common. 
Each  party  shall  pay  one-half  of  all  taxes  and  in- 
surance on  all  personal  property  owned  in  common. 

Shall  share  equally  in  all  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  livestock,  poultry,  grain  and  other  produce 
raised  on  said  farm.  Milk  and  cream  checks  shall 
be  divided  by  purchaser.  The  butter  used  by  each 
party  shall  be  taken  out  of  his  share.  Each  party 
may  gather  and  keep  his  own  share  of  fruit.  Buy- 
ing and  selling  of  materials,  livestock  and  other 
farm  produce  shall  be  left  largely  with  the  lessee, 

but  all  sales  and  purchases  of  more  than  $  

shall  be  made  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  lessor.  All  joint  business  in  the  way  of  pay- 
ments and  receipts  shall  be  thru    Bank  of 


Both  lessor  and  lessee  shall  own  in  common,  each 
an  undivided  one-half,  all  livestock,  excepting  as 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  owned  and  produced  upon 
said  farm;  and  such  of  said  stock  as  the  parties 
shall  agree  upon  shall  be  sold  at  such  time  as  may 
be  satisfactory  to  both. 

Whenever  any  cattle,  hogs,  grain,  corn  or  hay 
or  any  other  product  of  said  farm  shall  be  sold,  the 
proceeds  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the 
parties;  or,  if  agreed  upon,  it  may  again  be  invested 
in  other  stock,  grain  or  material  for  the  common 
use  and  benefit  of  the  parties. 

Lessee  further  covenants  and  agrees  that  he  will 


An  Ibandance  «>f  HoBMgnwii  Fertilizer  Properly  Dlatrlbnted  is  the  Founda 
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farm  said  land  in  a  good,  farmlike  and  workman- 
like manner;  that  he  will  commit  no  waste  nor 
suffer  injury  to  be  done  to  the  premises;  that  he 
will  allow  no  noxious  weeds  to  go  to  seed  on  said 
premises,  and  will  keep  the  weeds  and  grass  cut 
in  the  roads  adjoining  the  land. 

Lessee  also  agrees  that  he  will  draw  out  and 
scatter  on  said  premises,  on  or  before  December 
1st  of  each  year,  on  the  fields  where  most  needed, 
following  out  the  plan  of  farming  agreed  upon  in 
this  contract,  all  manure  being  and  made  on  said 
premises  up  to  December  1st  next  preceding  the 
end  of  the  term,  and  that  in  default  of  so  drawing 
out  and  scattering  said  manure,  he  shall  pay  to 

lessor  as  penalty  the  sum  of  $  . 

That  he  will  leave  as  many  acres  plowed  on  said 
premises  at  the  end  of  his  term  as  he  finds  plowed 
when  he  takes  possession,  and  in  default  of  so 

doing,  he  shall  pay  to  lessor  $   an  acre  for 

each  acre  short  of  such  number. 

That  he  will  keep  the  buildings,  fences  and  other 
improvements  on  said  premises  in  as  good  repair 
and  condition  as  the  same  are  when  he  goes  into 
possession,  or  as  good  as  they  may  be  put  in  during 
said  term,  loss  by  fire,  or  inevitable  and  ordinary 
wear  excepted;  that  he  will  not  assign  this  lease  or 
sublet  any  part  of  said  premises  without  written 
consent  of  lessor;  that  he  will  not  bring  mortgaged 
property  on  said  premises  without  the  consent  of 
said  lessor;  that  he  will  not  sell  or  remove  any  of 
the  farm  crop  from  said  premises  without  the  con- 
sent of  lessor;  that  he  will  not  break  up  any  es- 
tablished water  courses  or  ditches  or  undertake  any 
other  operation  which  will  injure  said  land. 

That  in  case  he  shall,  from  any  cause,  neglect, 
refuse,  or  be  unable  to  properly  prepare  said  land, 
sow,  plant,  harvest,  or  care  for  any  and  all  crops 
to  be  raised  on  said  land,  said  lessor,  his  agents, 
heirs  or  assigns,  may  at  their  option  take  posses- 
sion thereof,  and  of  the  crops  growing  or  being 
grown  thereon,  and  properly  care  for  the  same,  and 
sell  the  same,  and  the  proceeds  re- 
maining after  payment  of  the  rents, 
cost  and  expenses  and  damages  shall 
go  to  lessee.  That  he  will  surrender 
the  stubble  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
plowing,  in  the  fall  preceding  the 
termination  of  this  lease,  as  soon  as 
the  crop  has  been  removed  from  the 
same;  that  he  will  surrender  pos- 
session of  said  premises  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  or  sooner  termination 
thereof;  and  if  immediate  possession 
be  not  given,  that  he  will  pay  lessor 

or  assigns  the  sum  of  $ — :   for 

each  and  every  day  possession  is 
thus  withheld  as  damages  for  non- 
surrender. 

That  a  failure  to  keep  and  perform 
any  of  the  agreements  hereinbefore 
mentioned   shall,  at  the   option  of 
said  lessor,  or  assigns,  operate  as  a 
forfeiture  of  this  lease  and  terminate 
the  term,  and  lessor  may  take  pos- 
session of  the  premises  at  once  with- 
out process  of  law,  or  he  may  bring 
an  action  at  law  for  possession,  said 
lessee  being,  from  the  date  of  such 
failure,  a  tenant  holding  over  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term;  that  in 
consideration  of  this  lease,  and  the 
agreements  herein  con- 
tained on  the  part  of 
the  lessor,  said  lessee 
covenants    and  agrees 
to   keep    and  perform 
the  agreements  herein- 
before set  forth,  hereby 
covenanting  that 
moneys  due  from  him 
to  said  lessor  for  plow- 
ing,   or    damages,  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  and 
hereby  is  declared  and 
made  a  perpetual  lien 
on  any  and  all  crops, 
stock   and    other  per- 
sonal property  of  les- 
see at  any  time  kept, 
had   or   used   on  said 
premises,  whether  the 
same  are  exempt  from 
execution  or  not,  such 
lien  to  attach  from  the 
commencement   of  the 
term. 

Said  lessor  reserves 
the  right  of  himself,  his 
employes  or  assigns  to 
enter  upon  said  prem- 
ises at  any  time  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  the 
Continued  on  Page  1068 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


How  Cooperation  Conquers 

Principles  and  Practices  Which  Have  and  Will  Bring  Success 

Kansas  Cooperative  Store 


OUT  in  the  town  of  Burlington,  Kansas,  a  group 
of  farmers  in  1913  organized  a  cooperative 
retail  store  on  what  is  known  as  the  Roch- 
dale plan.  This  plan  is  basically  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  a  group  of  very  poor  workmen  In  an 
English  flannel  weaving  mill  when  they  organized 
a  cooperative  retail  society  in  1843.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  operation  of  this  store  are  as 
follows:  The  profits  made  from  the  sale  of  goods 
over  the  counter  shall  be  paid  back  to  those  who 
purchased  those  goods.  Goods  shall  always  be 
sold  for  cash,  never  on  credit  to  any  one.  Goods 
shall  always  be  sold  at  a  profit,  competitive  price 
cutting  is  never  engaged  in.  A  fair  rate  of  inter- 
est shall  be  paid  on  all  capital  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness before  reserve  profits  are  distributed  to  pur- 
chasers on  a  basis  of  the  amount  of  their  purchases 
during  the  year.  Each  stockholder  shall  have  one 
vote  at  all  business  meetings  of  the  association, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  stock  which  he  owns. 

This  association  was  organized  with  125  stock- 
holders and  a  paid-in  capital  of  $2,000,  the  total 
authorized  capital  stock  being  $10,000.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  grange  may  become  a  member  of  this 
association  by  purchasing  one  or  more  shares  of 
stock  at  a  par  value  of  $5.  Interest  is  paid  on  this 
capital  stock  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  being  paid 
semiannually.  Only  after  the  payment  of  these 
dividends  shall  there  be  any  profit  sharing  to  pur- 
chasers, and  all  such  profit  sharing  shall  be  on  the 
true  Rochdale  principle — according  to  the  amount 
of  purchases  made  at  the  store  by  the  cooper- 
ator  during  the  period.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
semiannual  period  the  business  statement  for 
these  five  periods  was  as  follows: 


up  faithfully  in  face  of  the  fiercest  opposition. 
Members  and  officers  muBt  remember  that  it  is  in 
the  times  of  the  greatest  opposition  and  difficulty 
that  they  must  be  faithfully  loyal  to  their  associa- 
tion, even  at  the  expense  of  temporary  personal 
Inconvenience  or  loss.  The  interests  being  opposed 
by  the  association  will  make  strenuous  efforts  to 
put  it  out  of  business  and  will  even  circulate  all 
sorts  of  reports  to  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  its 
members  as  well  as  of  the  general  public. 

Experience  has  conclusively  proved  that  the 
members  of  a  farmers'  cooperative  organization 
should  be  held  together  by  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment to  be  signed  by  every  member  on  Joining. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  mem- 
bers should  be  strong  enough  to  hold  them  to- 
gether when  opposition  is  strongest.  Without 
such  loyalty  it  is  impossible  for  the  as- 
sociation to  build  up  a  good  reputation  and  a 
sound  profitable  business.  For  example,  we  see 
an  association,  which,  on  account  of  its  sound, 
honest  methods  is  offering  excellent  quality  and 
obtaining  good  prices,  opposed  by  those  who 
fear  the  growing  strength  of  the  association  by 
those  in  opposition  offering  to  pay  members  the 
same  prices  for  anything  and  everything  Just  as  it 
comes. 

In  many  communities  farmers  have  not  been 
loyal,  they  have  had  no  genuine  interest  in  the 
work  which  has  cost  their  leaders  so  much.  They 
are  willing  to  have  their  neighbors  form  associa- 
tions and  bear  the  responsibility  of  developing  and 
maintaining  them.  They  have  preferred  to  sell 
their  products  to  buyers  on  apparently  more  ad- 
vantageous terms  held  out  to  disaffect  them,  and 
then  turn  to  the  association  as  a  refuge  when  they 
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When  the  capital  stock  has  been 
built  up  to  the  full  authorized  $10,- 
000  they  plan  to  add  a  line  of  hard- 
ware to  their  present  lines  of  dry 
goods,  shoes,  groceries,  flour  and 
feed.  The  company  has  excellent 
credit.  It  discounts  all  its  bills  so 
as  to  save  every  cent  on  them  pos- 
sible. Purchases  of  supplies  are 
made  from  wholesalers  and  jobbers 
the  same  as  by  any  privately  owned 
and  operated  store,  and  at  the  same 
prices.  No  competition  with  the  pri- 
vately owned  stores  in  the  town  is 
engaged  in  by  means  of  the  familiar 
cut-price  method.  When  they  start- 
ed out  these  stores  attempted  to  put 
them  out  of  business  by  cuttUig 
prices,  even  by  selling  below  cost. 
But  this  association  adhered  to  the 
basic  Rochdale  principle  of  selling 
only  at  such  a  price  as  to  pay  a  fair 
profit,  the  members  remained  loyal  to  their  own 
store,  and  so  it  withstood  this  competition. 

According  to  the  articles  of  incorporation  the 
purposes  of  the  society  are  to  establish  and  main- 
tain trade  in  general  merchandise,  farm  products 
and  farm  supplies  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  stock- 
holders and  customers;  it  may  also  buy  and  sell 
on  commission  such  articles,  or  act  as  the  agent 
for  others  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  them.  Al- 
ready its  activities  have  grown  to  be  more  than 
the  mere  operation  of  a  retail  store.  It  sells  cream 
on  commission  for  its  customers,  the  profits  from 
this  being  included  in  other  profit  rebates.  It  buys 
feed,  flour,  potatoes  and  such  articles  and  supplies 
for  its  members,  and  for  other  cooperative  organi- 
zations, on  a  commission  basis.  During  the  fall  of 
1915  over  ten  carloads  of  potatoes  were  purchased 
in  this  way  at  an  average  saving  of  10  to  20  cents 
a  bushel. 

The  Basis  of  Success 

IN  ORGANIZING  cooperative  associations  it  often 
happens  that  the  amount  of  ability  necessary 
to  manage  the  association,  and  the  importance 
which  should  be  attached  to  the  personality  of  the 
manager,  are  entirely  underestimated.  Cheap  man- 
agers are  always  a  failure,  and  very  expensive  in 
the  long  run.  Many  agricultural  organizations 
have  been  lamentable  failures  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  their  members  and  directors  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  these  very  important  factors. 

To  bo  successful,  a  cooperative  association  must 
be  organized  with  some  definite  and  vital  object  In 
view,  something  which  must  be  achieved  by  Its 
members  and  to  the  ideals  of  which  they  must  live 


This  Cooperative  Store  in  a  Small  Country  Town  Keeps  Down  Expenses, 
Among  Other  Ways,  hy  I  sins  an  Inexpensive  Building  Located  on  a  Quiet 
Side  Street.    This  Saving  Helps  Build  Up  Net  Profits  and  Dividends 


can  benefit  by  so  doing.  They  know  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  keeping  up  prices  generally,  but  they  are 
interested  only  in  the  price  today  which  can  be 
obtained  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  They  know 
that  the  system  is  honest  and  good,  but  they  prefer 
to  accept  all  its  advantages  and  remain  free  to 
forsake  the  association  at  will. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  control  of 
the  membership  in  a  farmers'  organization  should 
be  fixed  by  rules  legally  laid  down  by  the  directors  of 
the  association.  There  should  be  an  agreement  with 
the  members  stating  in  detail  the  relations  and 
responsibilities  existing  between  each  member  and 
the  association,  and  all  rules  and  regulations  should 
be  strictly  enforced  and  penalties  exacted  after 
thoro  investigation  has  been  made  of  alleged  of- 
fenses. This  kind  of  association  organized  in  a 
community,  the  members  of  which  were  genuinely 
anxious  to  progress  and  help  themselves,  could  not 
fail,  and  when  it  comes  down  to  the  final  analyses 
we  see  that  success  or  failure  depends  mainly  upon 
those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  themselves, 
given,  of  course,  a  good  leader  or  organizer. 


A 


An  Ohio  Cooperative  Store 

LTIIO  cooperative  buying  and  selling  have 
been  conducted  for  many  years  under  differ- 
ent plans  among  the  farmers  of  various 
places,  highly  successful  examples  of  such  co- 
operation are  not  so  common  but  that  details  of  the 
plan  prove  interesting  to  many  other  farmers  who 
believe  in  the  general  cooperative  system. 

Induced  by  similar  attempts  in  other  localities, 
the  farmers  of  Portage  County,  Ohio,  began  to  or- 
ganize a  cooperative  store  some  years  ago.  Be- 


lieving that  a  sound  business  foundation  should 
be  laid,  they  organized  under  the  title  of  "Portage 
County  Farmers'  Supply  and  Selling  Company," 
January  1st,  1911,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  opened  the  store  for  business. 

The  store  is  what  is  known  in  rural  towns  as  a 
general  store,  and  includes  as  well  hardware, 
implements,  furniture,  feed,  fertilizer,  and  harness, 
and  conducts  a  blacksmith  and  wagon  repair  shop. 
The  organization,  strictly  cooperative,  was  capi- 
talized at  $20,000,  that  sum  being  divided  into  4C0 
shares  of  $50  each.  No  person  may  own  more  than 
one  such  share.  No  dividend  is  paid  stockholders, 
but  instead  a  discount  of  12*6  to  15  per  cent  is 
allowed  on  the  goods  each  one  purchases.  Altho 
goods  are  sold  at  regular  prices  to  nonsharehold- 
ers,  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  sales  have  been 
to  people  outside. 

In  addition  to  the  store-selling  feature,  the  con- 
cern buys  some  farm  produce,  including  butter  and 
eggs,  and  has  handled  some  other  products, 
chiefly  potatoes.  The  plan  for  handling  potatoes 
is  this: 

The  company  pays  farmers  the  highest  market 
price  paid  by  other  dealers  In  the  city  (Ravannaj. 
After  the  shipping  season  closes,  If  there  Is  a  sur- 
plus remaining  above  the  expenses  of  shipping,  this 
fund  is  divided  pro  rata  among  the  farmers  that 
shipped.  This  feature  has  not  been  made  promi- 
nent yet,  but  the  first  year  the  profit  due  to  direct 
shipping  at  cost  was  2  cents  a  bushel  above  the 
local  market  price  received  by  potato  growers  not 
in  the  company.  One  year  the  total  potato  sales 
amounted  to  $6,000  and  another  year  they  soared  to 
$20,000.  The  company  store  occupies  a  fine  two- 
story  brick  building  with  two  large  display  win- 
dows facing  the  street.  As  it  grows 
in  popularity  and  the  volume  of 
business  done  in  its  present  line  in- 
creases sufficiently  to  warrant  it, 
new  lines  of  goods  and  new  activi- 
ties will  be  added  on. 

Business  in  Alberta 

THE  following  facts,  taken 
from  the  annual  report  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Al- 
berta Farmers'  Cooperative  Elevator 
Company  for  the  thirteen  months 
ending  August  31,  1916,  should  prove 
of  much  interest  to  our  readers. 
This  company  operates  a  line  of 
grain  elevators: 

"During  the  season  the  company 
operated  eighty-seven  elevators. 
During  this  period  we  handled  19,- 
320,556  bushels  of  grain,  18,131,156 
of  which  was  handled  thru  the  ele- 
vators and  1,189,400  bushels  loaded 
over  the  platform  and  on  track  and 
consigned  to  the  company.  Of  the 
amount  handled  thru  the  elevators, 
10,793,130  bushels  was  special  binned 
and  7,338,026  bushels  purchased  by 
cash  ticket.  Again,  of  this  amount 
over  17,400,000  bushels  was  handled 
in  the  twelve  months  ending  July  31,  an  average 
of  slightly  over  200,000  bushels  per  elevator.  This 
easily  constitutes  a  record  handling  for  a  line  of 
elevators.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  car  shortage, 
we  can  safely  say  that  we  should  have  handled  a 
considerably  larger  amount  of  grain,  the  fact  that 
our  elevators  were  blocked  at  a  number  of  points 
for  weeks  at  a  time  forcing  the  grain  to  other  ele- 
vators. We  have  had  the  usual  experience  of  line 
elevator  companies  at  certain  points  exceeding  our 
street  price,  over-grading  and  otherwise  offering 
special  inducements  to  our  shareholders.  The  fact 
that  they  only  offer  these  special  inducements  at 
isolated  points,  and  do  not  pay  a  uniform  price  for 
grain  thruout  the  province  is,  to  our  mind,  all  the 
explanation  that  is  needed  of  this  condition.  The 
situation  is  well  covered  by  the  remarks  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  line  companies  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Winnipeg.  'That  it  would  surely  not 
be  good  business  for  any  one  to  pay  more  for  grain 
than  they  had  to.'  It  must,  however,  be  recog- 
nized that  the  fact  that  the  line  companies  regulate 
their  prices  at  different  points  to  suit  competition 
they  have  to  meet  places  our  company,  paying  as 
we  do  the  same  price  at  all  points,  at  a  disad- 
vantage." 

Local  managers  of  these  elevators  are  paid  on 
the  bonus  system  this  year,  because  of  the  volume 
of  business  they  are  required  to  handle,  making  the 
work  much  harder  than  that  of  the  ordinary  line 
elevator  manager.  This  system  bripgs  out  his  very 
best  efforts  and  promotes  the  best  interests  of  the 
association  which  he  represents.  The  result  of  the 
system  is  that  the  very  best  managers  stick  to  their 
Jobs  in  spite  of  the  alluring  offers  made  them  by 
competing  companies. 
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The  Bank's  Relation  to  the  Farm 

Some  Credit  Practices  Which  Will  Make  or  Break  a  Business 


Two  Kinds  of  Credit 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GOEBEL  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  recently  gave  to  North 
Dakota  bankers  some  mighty  good  advice  on 
farm  credits,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
farmers  themselves.  If  our  readers  will  substitute 
the  word  "farmer"  where  Mr.  Goebel  uses  the  word 
"banker,"  they  will  see  how  this  advice  applies  to 
themselves: 

"There  are  two  classes  of  credit;  one  I  call  con- 
structive credit  and  the  other  I  call  consumptive 
credit;  or,  rather,  I  prefer  to  call  the  latter  de- 
structive credit.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  and 
how  can  we  aid  the  thrift  movement  by  making 
proper  use  of  the  two  credits,  by  encouraging  the 
one  and  discouraging  the  other? 

"By  constructive  credit  I  mean,  for  instance,  a 
credit  which  is  extended  for  the  purpose  of  invest- 
ing in  something  that — while  the  man  uses  the 
credit  and  pays  you  interest  for  it — will  enhance  in 
value  so  that  at  the  maturity  of  the  credit  it  can 
be  sold  without  any  sacrifice  and  will  pay  the 
indebtedness  plus  the  interest,  and  a  profit  be- 
sides. That  is  constructive  credit.  For  instance, 
if  a  man  buys  cows  and  borrows  some  money  from 
you  to  build  a  silo  so  that  he  may  preserve  the 
feed  value  of  grain  or  utilize  grain  that  otherwise 
would  be  destroyed  or  practically  have  no  feed 
value,  that  is  constructive  credit  and  should  be 
encouraged.  The  same  way  if  a  man  comes  to 
you  and  says,  'I  have  a  piece  of  alfalfa,  I  want  to 
borrow  some  money  in  order  to  buy  some  hogs  and 
fence  that  piece  of  alfalfa  hog  tight  so  that  I  may 
have  a  pasture  and  raise  hogs';  there  is  one  of  the 
greatest  pieces  of  constructive  credit  that  you  can 
possibly  use,  and  you  should  encourage  it.  But  if  a 
man  comes  and  says  he  wants  to  borrow  some 
money  so  that  he  can  have  a  vacation  trip,  you 
ought  to  talk  with  him  and  see  if  he  has  any  con- 
structive credit  that  will  pay  the  credit  back,  as 
well  as  the  hundred  dollars  he  is  going  to  borrow 
for  his  vacation;  if  he  has  not,  it  is  up  to  us  as 
bankers  to  discourage  him  in  borrowing  this  hun- 
dred dollars,  even  tho  ultimately  we  may  get  our 
money  back. 

"But  the  greatest  curse  of  the  banking  system 
today  is  a  lot  of  credits  extended  for  consumptive 
purposes.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two 
extremes  which  are  being  made  use  of — one  not 
enough,  and  the  other,  I  feel,  too  much — that  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean  by  constructive  and 
destructive  credits.  One  man  comes  in  and  wants 
to  buy  a  manure  spreader.  There  isn't  anything 
more  constructive  in  the  world  than  that — every 
man  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  buy  a  manure 
spreader  and  use  it.  The  other  man  comes  and 
wants  to  buy  an  automobile.  Now,  there  you  have 
the  clearest  example  of  what  I  mean  on  the  two 
lines  of  credit — the  one  ought  to  be  encouraged,  the 
other  discouraged  until  the  first  one  has  been  used 
long  enough  to  produce  results  so  that  the  man 
can  buy  the  automobile  without  having  to  ask  for 
credit. 

"A  farmer  comes  to  you  to  buy  a  better  hog  than 
he  has ;  that  is  constructive  credit.  But  if  he  comes 
to  you  to  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes  on  credit,  there 
is  another  proposition  again.  You  want  to  en- 
courage him  to  buy  the  hog;  but  if  he  hasn't  the 
money  to  buy  the  suit,  persuade  him  the  old  suit 
will  do  for  another  winter." 

If  giving  destructive  credit  is  bad 
for  the  banker,  taking  it  is  bad  for 
the  borrower. 


Making  It  Pay 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  of  how  to 
hire  money  and  make  it  pay  is 
found  in  the  case  of  a  farmer 
living  near  Ballinger,  Texas.  He 
went  to  a  local  banker  and  requested 
a  loan  to  buy  a  certain  number  of 
cattle.  He  thought  ,he  had  figured 
out  just  how  he  could  take  that 
amount  of  capital  and  make  it  pay. 
The  banker  listened  to  his  plans  and 
declined  to  make  the  loan. 

"But,"  said  the  banker,  "here  is 
what  I  will  do:  I'll  let  you  have  the 
money  to  build  a  silo,  and  with  the 
money  you  save  on  your  feed  bill, 
after  paying  me  back,  you  can  buy 
more  cattle.  In  that  way  you'll  have 
the  cattle  you  want,  and  a  perma- 
nent investment  in  your  silo,  which 
will  go  on  making  money  for  you 
every  year  in  the  saving  it  will  make 
In  your  feeding  costs." 

The  farmer  accepted  the  banker'? 
suggestion,  built  the  silo,  and  his 
problems  worked  out  Just  as  the 
banker  had  prophesied.    Today  that 


farmer  has  two  silos.  He  found  in  that  particular 
case  how  to  hire  money  and  make  it  "earn  its  own 
rations"  in  the  form  of  principal  and  interest  for 
the  banker  and  a  profit  for  himself. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  interesting  develop- 
ment on  the  farm  today  than  the  silo.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  the 
farmer  can  make.  It  requires  no  financial  wizardry 
to  see  that  if  you  have  on  the  farm  a  permanent 
structure  in  which  you  can  store  corn  and  other 
silage  crops  in  their  succulent,  green  state,  you 
have  provided  one  form  of  insurance  against  the 
hot  dry  months  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter 
when  natural  pasturage  fails  or  is  unavailabla. 

It  requires  no  great  wizard  in  finance  to  see  that 
such  an  investment  will  soon  repay  its  cost  in 
maintaining  maximum  power  in  preparing  cattle 
for  market,  whether  the  weather  be  wet  or  dry. 
Not  only  are  these  advantages  apparent,  but  a  silo 
is  especially  valuable  in  preventing  the  loss  of 
soft  corn  and  in  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
drought-hurt  crops. 

Rules  for  Borrowing 

MANY  things  need  to  be  considered  in  borrow- 
ing money.  T.  N.  Carver  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  lays  down  the 
following  five  rules  to  be  observed  in  securing  a 
loan: 

1,  make  sure  that  the  purpose  for  which  the 
borrowed  money  is  to  be  used  will  produce  a  re- 
turn greater  than  needed  to  pay  the  debt;  2,  the 
contract  should  provide  for  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  at  the  most  convenient  time — that  is, 
when  the  borrower  is  most  likely  to  have  the  means 
wherewith  to  repay  it;  3,  the  length  of  time  the 
debt  is  to  run  should  have  a  close  relation  to  the 
productive  life  of  the  improvement  for  which  the 
money  is  borrowed ;  4,  provision  should  be  made  in 
the  long  time  loan  for  the  gradual  reduction  of 
the  principal;  5,  as  low  interest  rates  as  possible 
should  be  secured. 

Why  Banks  Favor  It 

IT  IS  reported  that  the  banks  of  North  Carolina, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  are  showing  them- 
selves in  sympathy  with  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,,  in  some  cases  even  furnishing  efficient 
help  in  assisting  farmers  to  organize  local  national 
farm  loan  associations  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  They  feel  that  these  associations  will  sup- 
plement their  own  work.  It  will  furnish  them 
agencies  to  which  they  may  refer  farmers  who  wish 
long  time  loans  for  the  development  of  farm  lands. 
At  the  same  time  thru  them  they  may  relieve  them- 
selves of  undesirable  long  time  loans — undesirable 
from  their  standpoint  as  commercial  bankers — 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  carry  indefinitely. 

Already  the  total  amount  of  loans  which  have 
been  asked  for  under  this  act  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
effective  in  that  State  is  over  two  million  dollars. 
Some  forty-six  national  farm  loan  associations  had 
been  organized  up  to  the  first  of  November,  with 
applications  for  loans  amounting  to  $1,503,575.  In 
aduition  to  this,  scattering  individuals  who  are  not 
adjacent  to  any  of  these  associations  have  applied 
for  loans  totaling  $553,775. 

The  five  counties  in  the  State  which  have  asked 
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for  the  most  loans  up  to  the  time  mentioned  are  as 
follows:  Cleveland,  $268,350;  Robeson,  $142,900; 
Surry,  $139,850;  Columbus,  $120,825,  and  Mecklen- 
burg, $114,750.  The  average  size  of  loans  asked 
for  by  the  614  applicants  to  date  in  these  forty-six 
associations  is  $1,886. 

Effect  of  a  Loan 

HERE  is  a  good  example  of  what  a  small  loan 
from  his  banker  did  for  one  small  farmer  in 
the  South:  Except  for  his  work  stock,  he 
had  no  livestock  other  than  two  sows,  so  he  bor- 
rowed $100  from  his  banker  to  invest  in  cattle. 
That  year  his  two  sows  brought  him  seventeen  pigs, 
which  he  kept  until  they  were  worth  $183.  Then  he 
sold  them,  invested  part  of  the  proceeds  in  cattle 
and  used  the  rest  with  which  to  pay  off  debts.  His 
crops  turned  out  well,  so  that  he  was  able  to  pay 
off  all  his  debts  and  have  a  little  money  left  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cattle  which  grew  out  of  the  $100 
he  borrowed  from  his  banker.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  loan,  he  would  not  have  had  his  cattle.  That 
little  loan  was  the  thing  which  started  him  on  the 
road  to  success  in  his  business;  the  use  of  $100  for 
two  years  was  the  turning  point  for  this  man.  Not 
only  did  the  banker  help  this  man  by  giving  him 
this  small  loan,  but  he  also  helped  the  community 
and  his  own  personal  business  as  a  banker.  This 
farmer's  farming  operations  will  hereafter  add 
more  to  the  sum  total  of  the  wealth  of  his  commu- 
nity because  of  the  loan  he  received.  He  feels  that 
this  banker  is  his  friend,  and  will  in  the  future  do 
all  his  business  thru  this  bank,  thus  adding  to  the 
bank's  annual  volume  of  business. 

"To  Him  That  Hath" 

GOOD  equipment  on  the  farm  means  perma- 
nence in  all  farm  construction,  and  a  per- 
manent, smooth,  hard  road  to  market  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  With  farm  repair  expense  les- 
sened, and  with  an  open  road  to  market,  any  day 
in  the  year,  the  farmer  is  in  a  position  to  show  a 
state  of  preparedness  which  will  warrant  any  rea- 
sonable financial  aid  he  may  seek.  It  is  the  old 
Biblical  lesson  of  the  ten  talents  over  again.  He 
must  show  what  he  has  done  with  his  ten  talents, 
or  five,  or  whatever  may  have  been  intrusted  to  his 
care.  If  he  has  put  it  into  impermanent  construc- 
tion and  bad  roads,  it  will  be  taken  away  and  given 
"to  him  that  hath,"  to  the  farmer  who  beats  him 
to  market  over  a  good  road,  every  time,  and  who 
does  not  have  to  waste  his  crop  profits  in  the  repair 
of  decaying  buildings,  and  fences. 

No  doubt,  rural  credits  legislation  is  in  line  with 
agricultural  progress;  but  if  you  were  to  go  to  any 
successful  farmer  today  you  could  get  from  him 
the  solution  of  the  problem  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  He  would  tell  you  on  the  instant  that 
how  to  employ  or  obtain  capital  for  use  on  the  farm 
is  automatically  solved  by  knowing  how  to  make  it 
pay.  There  is  not  a  banker  in  any  community  who 
does  not  welcome  the  opportunity  to  "farm  out" 
capital  "on  shares,"  to  use  a  farm  phrase,  and  at 
a  just  rate  to  the  farmer  who  uses  it.  But  the  hon- 
est banker  who  is  intrusted  with  the  invest- 
ment of  surplus  capital  in  the  community  must 
first  know  that  the  man  who  is  going  to  work  it 
on  shares  knows  how  to  make  it  pay.  Learning 
how  to  hire  money  and  make  it  pay 
is,  therefore,  the  farmer's  problem, 
and  if  he  expects  to  obtain  money 
upon  a  sound  basis,  he  must  learn 
the  lesson  before  he  starts  to  town 
to  se  his  banker. 


The  Common  Good 

MIDDLE  WEST  farmers  are 
realizing  more  keenly  every 
year  that  their  greatest  prob- 
lems are  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. They  may  need  to  improve 
their  methods  of  crop  raising,  but 
they  need  much  more  to  improve 
their  living  conditions,  market  fa- 
cilities, and  credit  methods. 

The  buying  and  selling  department 
of  this  unit  of  town  and  surrounding 
country  territory  is  just  as  impor- 
tant and  just  as  truly  productive  as 
are  the  fields  and  pastures  in  which 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  hogs  are  pro- 
duced for  home  use  or  for  market. 
The  old  idea  that  only  the  farmer 
and  miner  really  produced  anything 
is  now  exploded,  and  we  know  now 
that  the  banker  and  storekeeper  are 
lust  as  productive  as  any  of  the 
other  producers  if  their  work  is  eco- 
to  see  his  banker. 
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Government  Got  Our  Goat 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  Mr.  O.  H.  Benson,  in 
charge  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
Work  for  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  thirty-three  Northern  and 
\\  estern  States,  suggested  to  The  Farming 
Business  that  we  give  a  clubhouse  as  a  prize 
to  the  club  which  made  the  best  record  in  its 
work  during  the  yeaf»  1916.  For  some  time, 
as  lie  stated,  he  had  wanted  a  prize  of  this  sort, 
and  because  of  the  amount  of  space  we  had  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  his  clubs,  he  felt  we  were 
the  ones  who  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
giving  it,  and  it  should  be  considerable  help  to 
us  in  securing  subscriptions  to  The  Farming 
Business. 

One  of  our  representatives,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  plan  in  detail  with  Mr.  Benson 
and  his  assistants,  attended  a  conference  of 
club  leaders  which  was  held  in  St.  Louis.  In 
this  discussion  Mr.  Benson  informed  our  repre- 
sentative that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  attend  to  all  the  details  of  the  work  of 
the  clubs  entering  the  contest  and  decide  which 
one  had  earned  the  clubhouse.  He  further 
stated  that  the  State,  district,  county  and  local 
leaders  working  under  his  general  direction 
would  cooperate  freely  with  us  in  bringing  this 
contest  and  prize  to  the  attention  of  the  various 
clubs  in  these  States.  Among  many  other 
questions  regarding  details  of  this  plan,  our 
representative  asked  if  we  could  require  the 
members  of  clubs  taking  part  in  the  contest — 
in  order  to  be  eligible — to  be  subscribers,  or  to 
secure  subscribers  to  The  Farming  Business ; 
Mr.  Benson  informed  him  that  we  could. 

On  the  strength  of  our  representative's  re- 
port, we  decided  to  offer  this  prize  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Benson,  and  a  number  of  other  prizes. 
Detailed  plans  for  the  clubhouse — which  we 
called  Friendship  Home — rules  for  the  contest, 
and  copy  for  the  advertisements  and  printed 
circulars  announcing  it,  were  prepared  by  us, 
submitted  to  Mr.  Benson  and  approved  and 
O.  K.'d  by  him  before  any  public  announce- 
ment regarding  it  was  made.  Great  publicity 
regarding  Friendship  Home  and  the  contest  for 
it  and  the  other  prizes  was  given  by  us  at  a  cost 
of  some  $23,500  for  advertising,  printing  and 
other  expenses. 

This  unique  contest  aroused  widespread  in- 
terest, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  cooperating 
with  us  in  its  conduct.  Other  farm  publishers 
noticed  this  and  objected  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  cooperating  with  us  in  this  way. 
Shortly  afterward,  much  to  our  surprise,  we 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith — under 
whose  direction  Mr.  Benson  conducts  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  Work  in  these  States — inform- 
ing us  that  no  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  be  permitted  to  have  any- 


thing whatever  to  do  with  this  contest  so  long 
as  we  required  any  competitor  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber, or  to  secure  a  subscriber,  to  The  Farm- 
ing Business.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Benson  had  personally  inspected  and 
O.  K.'d  our  detailed  plans  for  the  clubhouse, 
advertisements  and  printed  circulars  regarding 
the  contest  in  which  this  subscription  require- 
ment was  plainly  stated. 

Thereupon  the  managing  editor  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  subscription  department  of  The 
Farming  Business  went  to  Washington  to  con- 
fer with  Mr.  Benson  and  Mr.  Smith  regarding 
the  entire  matter.  They  were  told  by  Mr.  Ben- 
son that  he  had  thought  he  had  the  authority 
to  do  as  he  had  done,  but  had  been  overruled 
by  those  "higher  up,"  that  there  was  danger  of 
his  losing  his  job  and  of  us  getting  in  bad  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On  discuss- 
ing it,  Mr.  Smith  told  us  that  Mr.  Benson,  or 
no  one  else  in  the  department,  had  the  authority 
to  officially  approve  such  a  proposition  as  this, 
by  which  we  had  lost  $23,500. 

We  thought  possibly  we  could  conduct  the 
contest  without  this  Government  aid-  But 
since  the  members  of  these  clubs  are  in  direct 
connection  with — and  under  the  supervision  of 
— the  Government,  and  as  it  would  not  con- 
duct the  contest  as  originally  suggested  and  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Benson,  the  entire  proposition 
dragged,  and  the  contest  seemed  to  end  auto- 
matically. 

However,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  some 
people  may  have  subscribed  for  The  Farming 
Business  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  con- 
test as  outlined  in  our  original  announcement  of 
it.  To  be  fair  and  square  with  such  subscribers 
who  may  desire  it,  we  can  only  refund  the  full 
amount  they  have  paid  us  and  make  no  charge 
whatever  to  them  for  the  full  term  of  the  sub- 
scription for  which  they  have  thus  paid.  But 
we  will  have  to  leave  this  to  the  individual  con- 
science of  each  one  who  may  have  subscribed 
in  this  way.  We  will  take  the  personal  word 
of  all  those  who  want  their  money  back  under 
these  circumstances,  and  refund  to  them  the 
full  amount  so  paid  in  order  to  secure  Friend- 
ship Home  or  the  other  prizes  offered  with  it. 

Foot-and-mouth  Scare 

MONDAY  of  last  week  a  scary  piece  of  news 
was  flashed  over  the  country.  Cattle  from 
one  of  the  western  States  were  found  ex- 
hibiting some  of  the  symptoms  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  Immediately  the  Illinois  State  Veterinarian 
issued  orders  prohibiting  shipment  of  livestock  from 
this,  and  certain  adjoining  States,  into  Illinois  for 
any  purpose  other  than  immediate  slaughter.  Sev- 
eral other  States  and  terminal  market  centers  is- 
sued similar  embargoes  or  quarantines.  Every  one 
hearing  of  it  became  at  once  fearful  of  our  having 
to  go  thru  another  earthquake  in  the  livestock 
world  similar  to  the  one  from  which  we  have  just 
recovered.   Fear  spread  thruout  the  farming  world. 

As  we  go  to  press  with  this  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business  this  fear  is  being  allayed  by  the  report 
that  examining  veterinarians  find  the  disease  is  not 
the  dreaded  foot-and-mouth  even  tho  the  earlier 
symptoms  were  among  those  which,  all  taken  to- 
gether, indicate  the  presence  of  the  dread  plague. 
The  mouth  symptoms  were  there,  but  not  the  foot 
symptoms.  One  thing  which  helped  to  indicate  it 
was  not  foot-and-mouth  was  the  fact  that  for  some 
time  army  horses  coming  f  rom  this  same  State  had 
shown  similar  mouth  trouble  which  had  always  been 
diagnosed  as  "contagious  stomatitis."  Added  to  this 
good  sign  was  the  further  one  that  cattle  confined 
with  the  afflicted  ones  did  not  develop  the  disease  in 
the  length  of  time  for  the  development  of  foot-and- 
mouth  after  exposure  to  it.  Thoro  and  complete 
tests  are  being  made  by  inoculating  healthy  ani- 
mals with  the  discharges  from  the  sores  of  the  dis- 
eased cattle;  and  in  the  meantime  the  country  is 
waiting  anxiously  for  the  final  decision. 

All  His  Own 

GIVE  the  boy  and  the  girl  some  form  of  a  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  farm,  then  help  them  in 
all  ways  you  can  to  make  the  largest  pos- 
sible income  from  that  interest;  when  anything  is 
due  them  see  that  they  get  it  as  punctually  as  you 
attend  to  the  payment  of  your  note  at  the  bank;  if 
all  parents  would  do  this  a  great  majority  of  the 
"how  to  keep  them  on  the  farm"  problems  would  be 
solved  forever  and  a  day. 

This  financial  interest  can  be  given  in  either  one 
of  two  ways.    The  simplest  and  the  one  used  most 


often  Is  to  give  them  something  which  Is  all  their 
own,  as  has  been  done  with  the  boy  shown  on  pur 
cover  page  this  week.  The  second  method'  la  to 
give  the  children  a  definite  percentage  of  the  gross 
or  net  income  from  the  year's  business. 

The  first  method  has  this  advantage  over  the  sec- 
ond: The  things  which  are  theirs  are  definite,  con- 
crete possessions,  they  experience  all  the  thrills 
and  pride  of  absolute  ownership — a  feeling  which 
appeals  to  and  stimulates  the  best  in  us.  But  this 
method  has  one  important  disadvantage  which 
should  not  be  overlooked;  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren is  centered  in  the  things  '"hich  are  theirs,  and 
thereby  is  drawn  more  or  less  away  from  tbi  other 
things  of  the  farm.  This  method  of  arousing  in- 
terest appeals  most  *.o,  and  works  the  best  with,  the 
younger  children. 

The  second  method  centers  the  interest  of  the 
children  upon  the  entire  business  in  which  the 
family  is  engaged  and  appeals  most  to  the  older 
ones.  The  extent  of  their  share  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  success  of  all  branches  of  the  business, 
not  upon  some  single  one.  The  definite  and  sus- 
tained interest  which  is  maintained  in  the  first 
method  by  the  individual  possession  may  be  main- 
tained in  this  one  by  giving  them  a  weekly  or 
monthly  drawing  account,  no  matter  how  small  it 
may  be,  for  spending  money  and  charging  it  against 
their  share  to  be  settled  definitely  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  summary  of  the  business  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  divide  the  profits  will  be  illuminating 
not  only  to  them  but  to  their  parents  as  well. 

Why  Bankers  Should  Approve 

BANKERS  in  general,  especially  owners  of  Na- 
tional banks,  should  favor  the  establishment 
of  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  in  their 
communities.  Many  of  them  have  already  realized 
this  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  assist  farmers  in 
the  organization  of  such  loan  associations.  The 
formation  of  these  loan  associations  to  borrow 
money  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  will  do 
more  good  than  harm  to  the  local  banks. 

Federal  farm  loans  are  long  time  loans;  the 
principal  of  the  loan  is  tied  up  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  even  as  many  as  forty.  The  bulk  of  the 
money  which  banks  have  to  loan  out  is  money 
which  is  left  with  them  on  deposit;  much  of  it  is 
subject  to  withdrawal  by  the  depositor  at  any  time, 
most  of  the  rest  is  in  the  form  of  time  deposits 
which  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  after  thirty 
days'  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  it  has  been 
given.  The  banks  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their 
depositors  to  make  only  such  loans  as  will  permit 
them  to  draw  them  in  at  any  time  the  money  is 
needed  with  which  to  pay  depositors  whenever  they 
may  demand  payment. 

This  condition  of  affairs  automatically  prohibits 
bankers,  even  those  operating  as  State  or  a  savings 
bank,  tying  up  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  funds 
in  their  keeping  in  the  form  of  long  time  loans, 
even  tho  the  security  is  of  such  a  gilt  edge  class  as 
first  mortgages  on  cultivated  farms.  Their  money 
must  be  moving  money,  not  stationary  money. 
The  farmer  as  well  as  the  business  man  has  fre- 
quent need  for  these  short  term  loans.  He  can't 
get  such  loans  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  thru 
his  local  loan  association,  for  these  funds  are  for 
loaning  only  on  long  time  farm  land  mortgages; 
he  must  go  to  his  banker  for  these  short  term  loans. 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  really  supplement  the 
business  of  the  local  banks  and  vice  versa.  Each  is 
a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the  other;  both 
are  a  help  to  the  community  in  which  they  are 
operating.  So  wise  bankers  are  realizing  this  fact 
and  are  assisting  in  the  formation  of  loan  associa- 
tions. 

Partnership  Farming 

WHEN  a  farm  is  leased,  both  parties  to  the 
agreement  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  lease  which  they  sign  is,  basically,  a 
partnership  agreement.  Two  men  are  going  into  a 
partnership  to  conduct  a  farming  business.  One 
man  puts  into  the  business,  as  his  share,  the  farm 
which  he  has  worked  and  saved  to  earn.  The  other 
puts  into  the  business,  as  his  share,  his  labor  and 
the  farm  equipment  and  livestock  which  he  may 
own.  The  farm  is  to  be  operated  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both.  Since  it  is  a  business  partnership, 
the  business  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  bring  in 
the  largest  net  profit  to  the  partners,  not  to  any 
one  of  them  to  the  detriment  of  the  other. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  spirit  which  prompts 
these  partners  in  all  too  many  instances.  Each 
is  looking  out  for  his  own  interests  in  the  spirit  of 
"to  blazes  with  the  other"  and  his  interest;  the 
landlord  is  bound  to  get  a  certain  rate  of  rent, 
whether  the  renter  gets  a  living  or  not;  the  renter 
is  going  to  get  out  of  the  soil  all  he  possibly  can, 
whether  the  ferility  of  the  soil  is  maintained  or 
depleted  he  does  not  care  a  rap.  The  result  is 
that  thruout  this  broad  and  rich  land  the  general 
level  of  productiveness  of  rented  farms  has  fallen 
far  below  that  of  the  farms  which  are  operated  by 
their  owners;  the  renters  are  a  shifting  and  no- 
madic lot,  like  the  Indians  who  shifted  from  sum- 
mer hunting  grounds  to  winter  camps  and  back 
again. 
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Week's  Market  Story 


I  AST  week  was  a  week  of  fluctu- 
ations in  the  terminal  markets. 
Several  factors  worked  to  bring 
about  these  fluctuations  in  all  lines; 
in  the  grain  markets  the  greatest 
fluctuation  being  in  futures,  tho  there 
were  also  marked  variations  in  cash 
prices.  Cash  quotations  on  hard 
wheat  No.  2  ranged  from  $1.67  to 
$1.80,  while  there  was  a  spread  of 
15  cents  between  high  and  low  in 
both  December  and  May  prices. 

The  reasons  for  these  fluctuations 
were  really  more  domestic  than  for- 
eign. Foreign  conditions  remained 
comparatively  quiet  and  steady  in  all 
food  material  markets.  But  not  so, 
local  or  domestic  conditions.  A  re- 
port that  foot-and-mouth  had  been 
found  in  Nebraska,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  an  embargo  against  all  ship- 
ments from  it  and  adjoining  States 
except  for  immediate  slaughter, 
caused  a  temporary — tho  fortunately 
short  lived — flurry  in  livestock. 
Within  a  few  days  came  the  official 
report  that  the  original  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  was  incorrect  and  that  it 
was  stomatitis,  which  resembles 
foot-and-mouth  in  certain  symptoms. 
On  receipt  of  this  second  report  the 
market  again  settled  into  its  normal 
spirits.  Tho  prices  varied  consider- 
ably among  the  lower  grades,  the 
price  for  high  quality  stuff  remained 
constantly  high — reaching  unprece- 
dented figures  in  choice  beef  cattle. 

CHIPPING  conditions  and  facilities 
were  probably  the  most  depress- 
ing features  in  the  grain  markets. 
More  eastern  roads  declared  embar- 
goes against  grain  because  of  a 
shortage  of  cars.  Added  to  this  was 
the  continued  shortage  of  ocean- 
going tonnage,  holding  up  the  ship- 
ment of  what  grain  did  reach  east- 
ern ports  for  export.  Corn  and  oats 
especially  have  been  coming  into 
Chicago  in  very  liberal  quantities. 
This  combination  is  causing  a  piling 
up  of  these  grains,  especially  at  this 
point.  New  wheat  has  been  coming 
in  with  fair  freedom;  but  there  has 
been  but  little  demand  for  the  old 
wheat  on  storage  here.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  a  decline  in 
prices,  both  futures  and  cash — but 
especially  in  the  latter. 

pROBABLY  the  chief  factor  in  bear- 
ing the  future  market  in  both 
grains  and  meat  products  is  the  con- 
tinued talk  of  Government  embargo  on 
export  of  all  foods  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  down  the  cost  of  food 
for  home  consumption.  This  per- 
nicious talk  continues  in  spite  of  the 
Improbability  pf  it  ever  amounting  to 
any  official  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  If  it,  is  right  and 
proper  to  prevent  or  to  curtail,  by 
Government  action,  the  shipment  of 
food  when  prices  are  high  and  the 
producer  is  getting  really  adequate 
returns  from  his  investment  and  la- 
bor— and  doing  it  to  benefit  the  con- 
sumer at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
ducer— then  Just  as  properly  the 
Government  should  take  action  of 
some  sort  to  boost  prices  when  they 
get  so  low  that  the  producer  is  not 
getting  Just  returns  from  his  invest- 
ment and  labor,  taking  this  action 
for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer.  Surely 
what  is  fair  in  one  extreme  is  Just 
as  fair  in  the  opposite  extreme,  what 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  should  surely 
be  sauce  for  the  gander.  Bringing 
artificial  influences  to  bear  on  prices 
of  anything  always  does  more  harm 
than  it  does  good. 

An  embargo  at  this  time  would  give 
temporary  relief  to  the  consumer  by 
forcing  down  prices.  But  just  as 
surely  it  would  boost  prices  a  year 
from  now.  If  an  embargo  were  to 
be  declared  by  the  Government,  pro- 
ducers would  cut  down  their  acreage 
to  be  planted  in  the  spring  when  the 
bulk  of  our  crops  are  planted,  so 
that  the  national  production  would 
be  very  materially  curtailed — no 
doubt  so  much  so  that  there  would 
be  a  shortage  even  for  home  con- 


Market  Guide 

The  man  having  stock  and  grain  to 
market  should  take  into  consideration 
the  freight  rates  (or  shipping,  which 
form  no  small  deduction  from  the  net 
profit.  Feeding  enroute  also  is  an  Item 
of  expense  on  stock  transportation.  The 
following  table  shows  the  rate  in  cenis 
per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  and  grain 
shipments  from  the  leading  market 
centers  to  Chicago,  thereby  enabling 
producers  to  determine  the  most  profit- 
able market  for  their  individual  ship- 
ments. « 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle  Hogs  Sheep 

Kan.  C-y.$  .23  1-2    $  .23  1-2    $  .25 

Omaha  .  .  .23  1-2  .23  1-2  .26 

E.   St.  IVs  .14  3-4  .18  7-10  .20  7-10 

Sioux  City  .24  1-2  .23  1-2  .30 

St.  Paul.  .  .25  .27  .27 

Ind'polis  .12  1-10  .12  1-10  .12  1-10 

Cleveland  .15  4-5  .15  4-5  .15  4-5 

Buffalo  ..  .18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

Pittsburgh  .18  9-10  .18  9-10  .18  9-10 

GRAIN 

Other 

Wheat  Grains 

Kan.  C'y  $  .12  $  .11 

Omaha  ..."  12  .11 

St.  Louis  09  .08 

Peoria,   111  10  1-2  .09  1-2 

Minneapolis  10  .07  1-2 

Duluth  10  .07  1-2 

Toledo  08  2-5  .08  2-5 

Ind'polis   OS  9-10  .OS  9-10 

Winnipeg   22  .19  1-2 

(Dom.)  (Expt.) 

To  New  York  16  4-5  .13  7-10 


sumption.  This  would  result  in  the 
boost  of  prices  next  season  in  spite 
of  the  embargo.  Domestic  commerce 
would  be  shot  all  to  pieces  because 
the  farmer,  the  greatest  consuming 
class  in  the  country  from  the  stand- 
point of  manufactured  goods,  would 
go  out  of  the  market  because  of  les- 
sened income.  The  laboring  class 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work  and  so 
could  not  buy  even  the  cheapened 
foods. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  conditions  are 
left  to  nature  for  a  cure,  there  will 
come  a  normal  adjustment  of  things 
by  the  end  of  the  coming  year,  and 
with  less  loss  and  injury  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  There  is  nothing  definite 
on  which  to  base  a  hope  for  Euro- 
pean peace  during  the  coming  year. 
This  means  that — so  far  as  human 
beings  can  tell — there  will  be  a  con- 
tinued large  foreign  demand  for  our 
foods.  Producers  will  strain  every 
effort  to  increase  their  output  in  or- 
der to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  prices  resulting  from  this  con- 
tinued high  foreign  demand.  This 
will  mean  an  increased  production 
and  a  consequent  decrease-  in  prices 
— all  other  things  being  equal. 

Range  of  grain  prices  for  the  week 
were  as  follows:  Cash  wheat,  $1.67 
to  $1.80;  May  wheat,  $1.70  to  $1.84%; 
July  wheat,  $1.38%  to  $1.54%-  Cash 
corn  from  86%  cents  to  95%  cents; 
May  corn  from  88%  cents  to  95% 
cents;  July  corn  from  88 ^  to  95% 
cents;  cash  oats  from  53%  cents  to 
57%  cents;  May  oats  from  54 %  cents 
to  60%  cents;  July  oats  from  51% 
cents  to  56%  cents. 

J^ECORD  prices  were  made  in  the 
beef  cattle  trade  at  Chicago  last 
week,  and  the  market  closed  at  net 
gains  of  25c  to  50c  from  final  figures 
a  week  ago.  Receipts  were  greatly 
reduced,  largely  due  to  the  midweek 
holiday,  while  the  quality  was  im- 
proved, many  steers  originally  in- 
tended for  the  fat  stock  show  finding 
their  way  to  the  open  market.  Top 
beeves  reached  $13.25,  an  unprece- 
dented price,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
fair  to  choice  killers  cleared  at 
$7.65(^10.75.  Fat  cows  and  heifers 
gained  as  much  as  steers,  and  the 
cheap  cows  advanced  25@35c.  Calves 
made  an  advance  of  25@50c  for  the 
week. 

Cattle  at  seven  Western  markets 
for  the  week,  161,900,  against  278,800 
the  preceding  week,  194,700  a  year 
ago,  and  166,600  two  years  ago.  Total 
for  1916  to  date,  8,532,000,  against 
7,351,000  the  same  period  in  1915. 

GHEEP  and  yearlings  sold  at  a  net 
gain  of  25@50c  for  the  week,  while 
lambs  finished  at  an  advance  of 
40@50c,  and  established  new  high 
records  for  the  yards.    Receipts  for 


the  week  were  smaller,  while  the 
demand,  especially  from  local  pack- 
ers, showed  unusual  aggressiveness. 
Shipping  demand  was  curtailed  by 
an  embargo  on.  outgoing  feeding 
stock  due  to  a  fear  of  a  return  of  the 
dreaded  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Lambs  topped  the  week  at  $12.70  for 
natives  and  $12.65  for  westerns,  both 
record  prices.  Sheep  sold  up  to  $9. 
The  average  price  of  lambs  last  week 
was  $12.15,  the  highest  on  record  by 
a  wide  margin. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Thrashing  in  Argentine  is  disclos- 
ing light  yields. 

*  *  * 

Indian  reports  said  the  recent 
rains  had  been  ample  and  that  crop 
prospects  were  excellent. 

*  *  * 

Italian  wheat  acreage  is  reported 
smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Prices  in 
Italy  are  extremely  strong. 

*  *  * 

Buying  of  flour  at  New  York  for 
French  account  the  past  week  is 
estimated  at  more  than  100,000  brls. 

Seeding  of  winter  grains  in  the 
Balkans  has  been  slow  on  account 
of  military  operations,  and  the  acre- 
age will  be  smaller  than  last  year. 

.  Reports  on  winter  wheat  acreage 
indicate  a  fair  increase  in  the  area 
planted  over  last  year's  big  acreage, 
altho  the  condition  of  the  plant  is 
not  quite  so  favorable. 

Tonnage  is  scarce  and  marine  in- 
surance was  sharply  advanced  as  a 
result  of  the  presence  of  submarines 
off  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  rate  on 
United  Kingdom  shipments  jumping 
from  2%@5  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

Broomhall  cabled:  "World's  ship- 
ments will  be  light.  American  ship- 
ments for  the  week  were  disappoint- 
ing, and  India,  Australia  and  Argen- 
tine are  shipping  moderate  quanti- 
ties, the  scarcity  of  tonnage  being 
felt  in  all  directions." 

*  *  * 

Foreign  support  has  been  badly 
missed  and  the  daily  clearances  dis- 
appointing. More  of  the  Eastern 
.roads  declared  embargoes  on  grain 
shipments  East,  and  the  Eastern 
lake  ports  are  blocked  with  grain, 
making  a  deplorable  shipping  situa- 
tion. 

*  *  * 

A  final  official  report  of  the  French 
wheat  crop  makes  the  yield  214,000,- 
000  bu.  and  of  oats  298,000,000  bu. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  about 
328,000,000  bu.  The  weather  in 
France  has  been  unfavorable  gener- 
ally for  the  new  crop  seeding,  and 
the  acreage  will  be  reduced. 

*  *  * 

Primary  receipts  of  wheat  for  the 
week  were  nearly  10,000,000  bu.  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year,  9,427,000  bu.,  compared  to 
19,081,000  bu.  Corn  receipts  west  for 
the  week  were  7,270,000  bu.,  against 
5,496,000  bu.,  and  oats  5,651,000  bu., 
against  5,479,000  bu.  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

"Hogs,  altho  cheaper,  still  look 
high  priced.  It  will  not  be  surpris- 
ing to  see  the  last  three-quarters  of 
the  winter's  packing  sell  much  lower 
than  the  first  quarter.  Cut  meat 
stocks  at  Chicago  are  almost  double 
what  they  were  a  year  ago,"  is  the 
opinion  of  an  experienced  market 
observer. 

*  *  * 

Important  factors  in  encouraging 
the  selling  last  week  were  the  per- 
sistent peace  rumors  and  the  in- 
creased difficulties  attending  ship- 
ping of  grain.  The  placing  of  further 
embargoes  by  Eastern  roads  has 
made  it  practically  impossible  to 
ship  grain  to  the  seaboard,  and  water 
transportation  also  has  been  ren- 
dered more  difficult. 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

BlatcMord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet""ow*°  Ra^caives 

.  r         Cheaply  andSuccess- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Wankegan,  ML 


Comfort  Moor  Closet 

Odorless  Sanitary  GermjPfcoof 

Every  home  without  sewer- 
age needs  one.  Most  con- 
venient, meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  century.  A  boon 
to  sick  people.  Can  be  placed 
anywhere  in  house. 

Abolish  Outdoor 
Closet 

Put  a  warm  Comfort  Toilet  in 
your  home,  a  guarantee  of 
healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 
Germ-life  killed  by  chemicals 
in  retort.  Emptied  once  a 
month— no  trouble.  Needs  Bo 
other  attention.  Boards  of 
Hoalth  endorse  it.  Write  now  for  literature, 
prices,  etc  aqenti  Wanted — Eir.tu<i*'«i  lerrifory. 
COMFORT  CHEMICAL  ClOSET  CO.^^ouEDofoHiS 


St»T  ON  30  DATS  I 

FREE  Trial! 


LET  ME  INSURE* 

YOUR  SUCCESS  WITH  POULTRY 

My  world-famous  high-quality  incu- 
bators and  brooders  and  my  20  Free 
Poultry  Lessons  make  success  easy 
and  sure  for  you!  Lessons  given  fre e 
to  every  purchaser  of  a 

"SUCCESSFUL"  £%?™s:r 

Backed  by  22  years  of  big  successes  and  strongest 
guaranty  ever  written.  Write  me.  a  postal  for 
Book  and  prices.  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Chicks. Ducks  and  Turkeys"  sent  for  10  cents.''Suc- 
cessful"  Grain  Sprout- 
ers furnish  green  food- 
make  hens  lay  in  winter. 
Ask  about  my  high-grade 
p  o  u  1 1  r  y— all  leading 
varieties. 

J.  S.  Gllcrest.  Pres. 
PES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 
663  Second  SI.,  Oes  Moines,  la. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!* 

Buy*  the  New  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No. 2.  Lightrunninp 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim' 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

f»er  hoar.  Made  also  in  four 
artfer  sizes  up  to  6  1-2  ehowo  t 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  f^'^W'f 


It  eaves  in  cream.  Postal  brines  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "dlrect-from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  «*> 

2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


How  To  Get  Wi  titer  Zggs 


[' yon  know  how  to  properly  feed  and  care 
CuGS  1  for  your  bens.  Oar  Free  Book,  "Dollars 
[IN  I  YEAR  land  Sense  in  the  Poultry  Business,  "shows 
1  FROM  IO  I  you  how  to  get  this  valuable  information, 
HFWS    Jand  bow  to  obtain  a  complete  poultry 
.^education,  covering:  every  phase  of  the 
la  i      ami  linnin  "n    Write  today  for  a  free  copy. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY,  Box  81,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


I  It's  easy  enough  to  get  winter  eggs  when 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attuch* 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Ea» 
ly  attached.  No  special  tools  required, 
write  today  for  bar-  PBrr  DftAlf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rltCI.  DUUH 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes*  new 
and  second- band,  B36  and  up, 
SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  i5i,Cal.sburg,  Kanaaa. 


g.  Purebred  Registered 

Hholstein  cattle 

"/  Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
f  The  Holatein-Frieaian  Association 
1    of  America.    Bo- 235.     Bratlkb.ro.  Vl. 


ppTniP  HOME.  FARM.  THEATRE  awl  STORE 


, .._  WATSON  E.  COLKMAN, 

DA  TI7  MTx  Washington.  D.  C.  Books  free. 
gj\  |  fj  IJ  I  O  Highest  references.     Best  results. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST    INVENTIONS    AND  I 


Foot  Warmer  for  Cars 

THE  business  man  uses  his  car  the  year 
around,  regardless  of  where  he  Is  located 
and  the  climate — at  least, 'this  is  the  ten- 
dency all  the  time — and  those  owners  of  cars  that 
ire  not  able  to  have  their  car  at  their  beck  and 
call  twelve  months  out  of  the  year  are  losing  some- 


thing in  the  way  of  getting  business  returns  from 
it.  Not  only  can  the  up-to-date  car  be  used  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  it  can  be  used  so  that  it  will  be 
comfortable  for  both  driver  and  passenger.  The 
problems  of  keeping  the  hands  of  the  driver  warm 
and  the  feet  of  the  passenger  warm  have  both 
been  solved  by  inventors  in  the  last  few  months. 
The  illustration  shows  one  of  the  late  warmers  now 
in  use  on  some  of  our  best  cars.  A  pan  is  set 
flush  with  the  floor  for  the  feet  of  the  passenger 
and  the  heat  of  the  engine  travels  up  and  coils 
about  in  this  pan,  which  has  a  perforated  lid  to 
act  as  a  radiator.  From  the  pan  another  pipe 
leads  back  to  the  muffler  so  that  the  smoke  is 
drawn  off  after  the  heat  has  been  utilized  in  warm- 
ing the  car. 


Orange  Drier 


MODERN  marketing  methods  have  decreed 
that  oranges  must  be  washed  before  packing 
so  as  to  give  them  all  the  fresh,  golden  tint 
free  from  any  dirt,  insecticides  or  other  discoloring 
matter  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the 


tastes  of  the  buyer.  Not  only  is  it  a  problem  to 
wash  the  oranges  quickly  and  cheaply,  but  also  to 
dry  them  in  the  same  way  so  there  will  be  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  delay  and  expense  in  getting  them 
ready  for  the  packer.  A  California  man  has  in- 
vented the  machine  for  this  work  which  is  shown 
herewith.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  revolving 
fans  working  over  an  endless  conveyor,  on  which 
the  oranges  are  carried.  Each  of  these  fans  is  cov- 
ered with  a  metal  hood  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
their  blasts  of  air  downward  upon  the  oranges  as 
they  are  carried  along  under  them  by  means  of  the 
conveyor.  The  belt  moves  slowly  and  the  fans 
revolve  rapidly.  Thus,  by  the  time  an  orange  has 
traveled  the  full  length  of  the  drier,  sufficient  pure 
air  has  been  blown  over  it  by  these  fans  to  absorb 
any  moisture  which  may  be  still  clinging  to  its 
skin  from  the  washing  machine  from  which  it  has 
Ju.'jt  come.  The  conveyor  consists  of  a  series  of 
rods  or  rollers  mounted  on  a  chain  belt.  Thus  it  is 
sufficiently  porous  or  open  so  that  the  air  drafts 
pass  downward  thru  it  and  so  pass  over  all  sides 
of  the  orange.  In  this  way  an  endless  stream  of 
oranges  comes  from  the  washer,  all  dripping  wet, 
pass  into  the  dryer  and  comes  out  at  the  opposite 
end  ready  to  be  wrapped  with  small  squares  of 
paper,  packed  into  boxes  and  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  all  sorts  of 
people. 


Wind  Driven  Dynamo 

OUT  on  the  wind-swept  plains  of  North  Dakota 
(here  is  a  man  who  has  devised  a  means  of 
transforming  that  wind  into  electricity,  Uuis 
saving  the  expense  of  a  gasoline  engine  for  that 
purpose.  Instead  of  driving  the  dynamo  from  the 
regulation  pump  rod  of 
the  windmill,  as  some 
men  have  managed  to  do 
quite  successfully,  this 
man  mounts  his  dynamo 
on  the  revolving  head  of 
the  mill  so  that  it  swings 
back  and  forth  with  the 
fan  wheel  as  the  wind 
veers  and  shifts  from 
one  quarter  of  the  com- 
pass to  another.  This 
arrangement  e  n  a  bl  e  s 
him  to  use  a  belt  for 
driving  his  dynamo.  To 
the  outer  frame  of  the 
mill  wheel,  which  supports  the  individual  paddles 
or  vanes  of  the  wheel  he  fastens  a  belt  pulley. 
Thus  the  driving  pulley  of  the  windmill  has  a  large 
diameter  of  several  feet— depending  on  the  size  of 
the  mill— while  the  belt  pulley  on  the  dynamo  has 
a  small  diameter  of  only  a  very  few  inches.  In  this 
way  a  very  slow  revolving  speed  of  the  mill  wheel 
gives  a  high  revolving  speed  of  the  dynamo  or  gen- 
erator, thus  enabling  him  to  use  a  lightweight  and 
inexpensive  dynamo.  By  using  a  storage  battery 
of  sufficient  capacity,  a  person  living  in  a  region  of 
the  country  where  the  wind  blows  with  reasonable 
constancy  or  dependability  should  be  able  to  have 
an  abundance  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  small 
power  purposes  with  no  upkeep  or  operating  ex- 
pense other  than  repairs  and  lubricating  oil.  When 
installing  an  outfit  of  this  kind  one  should  get  from 
the  weather  bureau  nearest  him  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  maximum  number  of  days  there 
is  any  possibility  of  there  being  no  wind  strong 
enough  to  operate  the  outfit,  then  get  a  storage  bat- 
tery with  sufficient  current  capacity  to  store 
enough  to  carry  him  over  this  full  number  of  days 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  reserve. 

Testing  Aeroplane  Engine 

A10-CYLINDER,  250  horse  power  aeroplane 
motor  is  being  tested  with  the  gasoline  en- 
gine-testing apparatus  recently  installed  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  aeroplane  motor,  which  is  being  tried 
out  by  a  Chicago  company,  was  brought  to  Madison 
because  there  is  no  other  testing  apparatus  in  this 
part  of  the  country  that  is  large  enough  for  the  ex- 
periment. 

The  motor  is  of  the  radial  type  with  ten  station- 
ary cylinders.  It  weighs  slightly  over  500  pounds 
and,  if  it  develops  250  horse  power,  as  is  expected, 
it  will  attain  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  1  horse 
power  for  each  2  pounds  of  weight.  A  motor  speed 
of  1,300  revolutions  per  minute  is  expected,  and  at 
this  speed  the  motor  will  fire  6,500  cylinder  charges 
per  minute. 

The  laboratory's  equipment,  which  was  installed 
last  summer,  consists  of  an  electric  dynamometer  of 
one  of  the  most  improved  types  for  testing  the  ef- 
ficiency and  horse  power  of  gasolene  motors  and  a 
manograph  for  making  graphic  records  of  the  va- 
riation in  pressure  in  engine  cylinders.  The  aero- 
plane motor  is  the  second  engine  that  has  been  test- 
ed with  the  new  equipment. 

Folding  Ironing  Board 

HERE  is  a  folding  ironing  board  which  is  de- 
signed to  be  clamped  to  the  end  of  the  kitchen 
table,  or  some  other  such  means  of  support 
as  that.  It  is  not  self-supporting,  but  must  be 
clamped  to  some  other  upright  means  of  support 

with  some  horizontal 
edge,  such  as  the  top  of 
a  table,  to  which  it  may 
be  clamped.  In  the  left 
end  of  the  ironing 
board  are  two  parallel 
slots  thru  which  the 
bent  upper  ends  of  the 
supporting  legs  may 
protrude.  The  under  sides  of  the  upper  ends  of 
these  legs  are  roughened  somewhat  like  the  jaws 
of  an  alligator  wrench  so  that  they  will  grip  the 
table  edge  securely.  A  hinged,  brace-like  support 
which  is  fastened  to  these  legs  extends  up  and  to 
the  right  where  it  engages  any  one  of  a  series  of 
notches  on  the  under  side  of  the  right  end  of  the 
table,  according  to  the  height  at  which  the  board  is 
wanted  to  stand,  and  so  supports  the  outer  end  of 
tin!  board.  At  the  same  time,  thru  the  action  of 
this  brace  support,  the  weight  of  this  outer  end  of 
the  board  serves  as  a  pressure  to  make  the  jaws  at 
the  other  end  grip  more  tightly  the  support  to 
which  the  board  is  attached. 


Printing  Composition 

A COMPOSITION  ink  which  will  make  a  light 
impression  on  dark  goods  and  a  dark  impres- 
sion on  light  goods  has  been  invented  by  a 
man  in  Massachusetts.  This  ink  consists  in  a  gum 
dissolved  in  oil  and  containing  a  metallic  substance 
of  one  color  and  a  nonmetallic  substance  of  a  con- 
trasting color,  these  coloring  substances  being  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  will  not  blend  with  each 
other. 

One  of  the  New  Tractors 

WHAT  the  wise  man  of  old  said  about  books 
can  almost  be  said  of  farm  tractors,  of  mak- 
ing many  there  seems  to  be  no  end.  Check- 
ing over  a  complete  directory  of  the  tractor  factories 
of  the  country  is  much  like  reading  the  postal  di- 
rectory of  county  seat  towns  of  the  Middle  West. 
This  is  one  of  the  industries  where  the  factories 
are  located  right  in  the  territory  where  the  bulk 
of  their  output  is  to  be  used,  for  the  Middle  West 
is  the  great  market  for  farm  tractors — especially 
for  the  smaller  and  medium  sized  types. 

The  tractor  shown  in  the  colored  centerpiece  of 
these  pages  this  week  is  rather  unique,  at  least  in 
the  respect  that  the  drive  wheels  are  out  in  front 
instead  of  in  the  rear,  as  is  customary  with  most 
of  them;  it  pulls  from  the  front  end,  and  steers 
from  the  rear  end.    It  is  low  down,  light  weight 


Something  a  Little  Different  iu  the  Y\  ajpi 

and  moderate  in  power  and  cost.  It  is  shown  here 
undergoing  a  pretty  severe  test  as  regards  its  pull- 
ing power;  it  is  pulling  two  14-inch  plows  six 
inches  deep  in  gumbo.  Those  who  have  worked 
gumbo  soil  know  that  two  plows  set  six  inches  deep 
is  some  pretty  good  load.  The  tractor  which  will 
pull  this  load  when  the  ground  is  hard  and  dry 
will  pull  three  such  plows  the  same  depth  in  many 
other  soils,  and  under  favorable  conditions  might 
even  handle  four. 

New  Use  for  Gypsum 

AN  EARLY  and  for  many  years  the  principal 
use  of  gypsum  in  this  country  was  its  ap- 
plication by  farmers  to  the  land,  with  a  view 
to  making  nonporous  clay  soils  more  pervious  to 
water,  to  make  sandy  soils  less  pervious,  and  to 
sweeten  sour  and  acid  soils.  A  characteristic  of 
ground  gypsum  is  that  it  has  an  affinity  for  water 
and  will  draw  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  This 
quality  is  a  great  factor  in  keeping  moisture  in 
the  soil  and  is  of  value  to  the  farmer  in  starting 
the  growth  of  grain  and  grass,  as  it  holds  moisture 
where  the  roots  of  the  small  plants  most  need  it. 
The  application  of  ground  gypsum  or  land  plaster 
to  the  foliage  of  many  plants  in  a  dry,  hot  season, 
it  is  declared,  will  draw  the  necessary  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  and  often  save  a  crop  from 
being  damaged  by  drought. 

The  production  of  gypsum,  according  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  has  increased  from  594,462  short  tons 
in  1900  to  2,447,011  short  tons  in  1915. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


A  New  Leavened  Bread 

EFFICIENCY  and  economy  have  become  the 
watchwords  of  the  large  bread  manufacturing 
companies,  as  they  have  of  other  large  com- 
mercial concerns.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
commercial  bakeries  has  recently  taken  over  a 
patent  secured  by  three  Pittsburg  men  wherein  a 
marked  saving  is  made  in  the  amount  of  shortening 
used  in  making  the  bread.  In  fact,  there  are  two 
patents;  one  of  them  covers  the  process  of  making 
the  bread,  the  other  covers  the  bread  itself  as  a 
new  article  of  manufacture. 

The  process  consists  in  using  a  hard  fat  as  a 
shortening  agent,  this  shortening  being  mixed  with 
the  proper  amounts  of  flour,  yeast  and  other  ingre- 
dients and  then  fermenting  the  batch — that  is,  let- 
ting the  bread  "rise."  The  fat  is  first  melted  and 
then  mixed  with  the  flour  until  in  a  powdery  form 
and  then  mixing  with  the  yeast  and  other  ingre- 
dients. 

The  shortening  substance  is  a  solid  fat  which 
has  a  melting  point  of  not  less  than  35  degrees  Cen- 
tigrade, or  not  more  than  57  degrees.  When  the  fat 
with  the  lower  melting  point  is  used  not  more  than 
five  pounds  of  the  fat  are  needed  for  each  880  pounds 
of  flour  used  in  making  the  bread.  When  the  fat 
with  the  higher  melting  point  is  used  not  more  than 
two  pounds  of  it  are  needed  for  each  880  pounds  of 
flour.  The  amount  of  this  shortening  agent  or  fat 
needed  for  this  given  amount  of  flour  is  only  a  frac- 
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tion  of  the  amount  of  shortening  needed  when  a 
liquid  instead  of  this  solid  fat  is  used  as  a  shorten- 
ing agent. 

Nuts  a  Million  Years  Old 

AMONG  the  fossils  recently  discovered  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  are  remarkably  well 
preserved  impressions  or  casts  of  leaves  of  several 
extinct  varieties  of  ash,  oak,  beech,  and  hickory, 
which  were  found,  along  with  three  present-day 
species,  in  States  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Altho  the  leaves  themselves  have  rotted  and  gone, 
here  and  there  some  were  buried  in  soft  clay  by 
sediment  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  perfectly  pre- 
served impressions.  The  nuts,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  decayed  nor  petrified,  but  fell  into  pools  of 
stagnant  water,  which  is  one  of  the  best  preserva- 
tives in  nature,  and  sooner  or  later  were  also  buried 
under  silt  and  clay.  Owing  to  their  hard  coats,  those 
which  fell  into  places  favorable  to  their  preserva- 
tion are  today  in  excellent  condition,  tho  slightly 
flattened  by  the  long  soaking  and  the  gentle  pres- 
sure of  the  clay:  The  deposit  in  which  the  leaves 
and  nuts  are  found  is  not  less  than  a  million  years 
old,  or  at  least  a  hundred  times  as  old  as  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  new  whitefly  enemy,  imported 
recently  from  California,  will  like  the  Florida  cli- 
mate and  its  new  diet.  The  immigrant  is  thriving 
and  apparently  contented  with  its  surroundings 
thus  far. 
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A  New  Window  and  Screen 

HERE  is  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  win- 
dow and  window  screen  which  may  be  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  those  whose 
house  in  summer  time  is  equipped  with  only  half- 
sash  screens  so  that  only  the  lower  half  of  the  win- 
dow may  be  opened  on  hot  days 
and  still  keep  out  the  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  The  sections  of  this 
window  do  not  slide  up  and  down 
when  the  window  is  opened.  They 
are  hinged  together  so  that  the 
upper  portion  is  tilted  down  and 
the  lower  section  is  tilted  up  at 
the  same  time  and  the  same  dis- 
tance when  the  window  is  opened, 
thus  causing  better  circulation  of 
air  when  the  window  is  opened 
than  where  only  the  upper  or  the 
lower  -section  alone  is  opened. 
The  lower  half  of  the  screen  is  on 
the  outside  and  the  upper  half  is 
on  the  inside  of  the  window.  A 
thin  metal  strip  connects  the  two 
sections  of  the  screen  so  that  no 
bugs  can  get  thru  here  when  the 
window  is  opened.  This  connect- 
ing strip  of  thin  metal  is  so 
formed  as  to  make  grooves  to  re- 
ceive the  weather  strips  of  the  meeting  portions  of 
the  window  frames.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when 
this  window  is  opened  there  are  really  three  air 
passages  formed.  The  air  can  come  in  under  the 
lower  section  of  the  window,  in  over  the  upper  sec- 
tion and  also  in  between  the  two  sections.  This 
third  passage  is  sloped  so  that  the  air  is  deflected 
upward  toward  the  ceiling  as  it  comes  in  thru  here. 

Breadfruit  Once  Grew  in  Florida 

ACHAXGE  of  climate  is  supposed  to  account 
for  the  shrinkage  of  Alaska  glaciers,  for  the 
disappearance  of  those  clever  stone  masons 
whose  handiwork  is  found  in  the  midst  of  Mexican 
jungles,  and  for  many  other  things.  Great  changes 
of  climate  undoubtedly  have  taken  place  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  Impressions  of  fossil 
plants  are  found  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  fossils 
found  in  the  rocks  elsewhere  prove  that  temperature 
and  moisture  in  some  regions  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent in  other  times.  The  present  vegetation  in 
northwestern  Florida  represents  a  temperate  flora 
that  has  received  additions  from  the  Tropics.  A 
few  years  aero  fl  man  dierg'n?  !n  a  clay  bank  on 
Apalachicola  River,  west  of  Tallahassee,  found 
fossil  plants  which  prove  that  in  Tertiary  geologic 
time,  some  millions  of  years  ago,  the  flora  was 
distinctly  tropi'al  and  was  gradually  becoming  in- 
vaded by  members  of  a  temperate  flora  as  a  result 
of  a  change  in  climate.  He  found  fossil  remains  of 
such  trees  as  the  breadfruit,  camphor  and  satin- 
wood,  and  with  them  remains  of  the  elm  and  buck- 
thorn. By  far  the  most  abundant  fossil  was  the 
palm,  whole  layers  of  which  were  found  fossilized 
in  sand.  This  discovery  suggests  that  in  Tertiary 
time,  near  the  coast  and  along  sluggish  rivers,  only 
a  few  feet  above  sea  level,  there  were  in  that  region 
extensive  palmetto  swamps  or  brakes. 

Paired  Baking  Pans 

A CHICAGO  company  has  patented  a  means  of 
clamping  two  baking  pans  together.  It  con- 
sists of  a  narrow,  stiff  piece  of  metal  with 
the  ends  curved  into  more  than  a  half  circle.  A 
narrow  spacer  is  placed  between  the  lips  or  edges 

of  the  pans  in  the  mid- 
dle so  that  these  inner 
edges  of  the  pans  do 
not  come  entirely  to- 
gether but  are  held  a 
short  distance  apart. 
These  clamping  strips 
are  placed  across  the 
ends  of  the  two  pans  so 
that  the  curved  ends 
clamp  onto  the  corners  of  the  pans  and  hold  them 
gripped  tightly  together,  so  that  both  pans  may  be 
lifted  and  handled  together  as  tho  there  were  only 
one  pan  instead  of  two. 

Composition  Roof  Tiles 

AN  ENGLISHMAN  has  taken  out  a  patent  in 
this  country  covering  a  method  of  manufac- 
turing roof  tiles  and  sheets  from  fine  sand 
and  lime.  The  sand  and  lime  are  mixed  together 
to  form  a  slimy  liquid  and  then  asbestos  fibre  is 
mixed  with  it.  This  mixture  is  then  compressed  in 
molds  provided  with  filter  cloths,  so  as  to  remove  the 
surplus  water.  Finally  these  slabs  or  sheets  thus 
formed  are  subjected  to  steam  and  heavy  pressure 
so  as  to  set  them  Into  hard  and  permanent  tiles  or 
roof  sheets. 


Sap  Collecting  System 

MAPLE  sugar  time  comes  once  a  year.  Where 
sugar  or  sirup  is  manufactured  on  any  con- 
siderable scale  the  collecting  of  the  sap  for 
concentration  is  a  very  serious  problem.    In  order 
to  make  money  out  of  the  business  the  amount  of 


labor  involved  in  this  task  must  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Those  who  have  large  "sugar  bushes" 
with  a  large  number  of  tappable  trees  standing 
close  together,  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  the 
accompanying  picture  of  a  method  of  gathering 
sap  which  has  been  invented  by  a  New  York  man. 

This  is  a  sort  of  a  sectional  pipe  system  for  gath- 
ering the  sap,  which  is  designed  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  carrying  it  in  buckets  or  hauling 
a  sled  with  barrels  or  tanks  thru  the  bush  for 
gathering  the  sap  which  has  been  collected  in 
buckets.  In  this  system,  as  each  drop  of  sap  falls 
it  begins  immediately  its  journey  to  the  vats  at  the 
evaporating  plant.  Short  sections  of  pipe  connect 
the  tree  wound  to  a  system  of  main  delivery  pipes 
thru  which  gravity  conducts  the  sap  to  the  evapo- 
rating plant  or  some  central  point  from  which  it 
can  be  gathered  with  much  greater  ease  than  by 
driving  thru  the  entire  bush  gathering  from  the 
buckets  and  cans  hung  to  individual  trees.  The 
pipes  are  made  in  short  sections  so  made  that  they 
may  be  easily  and  quickly  connected  up  for  instal- 
lation or  disconnected  for  storing  away  until  the 
following  sap  gathering  season. 

Folding  Baby  Crib 

BABY  comes  in  for  his  or  her  full  share  of  at- 
tention from  the  inventors.  This  folding  crib 
is  proof  positive  of  this  statement.  This  crib 
is  collapsible,  or  folding,  so  that  it  may  be  "knocked 
down,"  folded  up  and  put  away  in  the  morning  until 


such  time  as  it  is  needed  again.  It  is  so  designed 
that  it  may  be  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  bed 
where  the  parent  is  sleeping;  thus  the  baby  is 
handy  to  its  mother  during  the  night  and  yet  is  not 
inside  the  large  bed  with  her  where  there  is  danger 
of  her  rolling  on  top  of  it  if  she  is  a  restless  sleeper. 
The  open  side  of  the  crib  is  supported  by  being 
hooked  over  the  bed  rail;  the  other  side,  which  is 
inclosed,  is  supported  by  a  U-shaped  frame  or  pair 
of  legs.  The  framework  is  made  of  metal  pipe  or 
rods  and  woven  wire  or  cords.  The  bottom  of  it 
is  shaped  like  a  tray,  for  receiving  and  holding  the 
little  mattress.  The  back  and  end  pieces  are 
hinged  so  that  they  may  be  unhooked  from  each 
other  and  folded  down  on  top  of  the  mattress,  or 
into  the  tray-like  bottom,  when  it  is  folded  up  for 
putting  away.  On  one  end  is  hung  a  small  shelf  or 
tray  for  holding  the  milk  bottle  or  other  things 
which  may  be  needed  by  baby  or  mother  during 
the  night. 


A  Chicago  man  has  invented  and  assigned  to 
a  Joplin  (Missouri)  lead  company,  a  new  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  lead  carbonates.  In  tins 
process  a  lead  compound  known  as  |ith«rffj WJttiie 

the  desired  composition. 
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How  Hate's  Walls  Were  Broken  Down  and  a  Feud  Healed 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
GRANNY  TO  THE  RESCUE 
^INDY  was  pouring  out  a  cup  of 
steaming  coffee  when  Trudy 
reached  the  kitchen.  "Trouble's  a 
powerful  wearin'  thing,"  said  Aunt 
Serena.  "I  alius  say,  'Let  me  have 
my  coffee  first.'  "  She  sat  down  com- 
fortably to  her  crying,  while  Cindy 
bustled  about. 

Trudy  was  afraid  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions. She  would  get  on  with  what 
Cindy  had  said  till  she  was  told  more. 
Her  father  had  sent  for  her.  That 
would  do  for  a  while. 

Cindy  was  making  up  a  little  bun- 
dle of  clothes.  The  horse  and  buggy 
were  waiting.  "I  alius  hate  ter  go 
anywheres  feelin'  like  I'd  been  shot 
outen  a  gun,"  said  Cindy.  "Ef  there's 
anything  I  like  hit's  plenty  of  time. 
But  you  hurry  an'  git  yourself  ready, 
fur  I  hain't  got  no  confidence  in 
trains  startin'.  Hit's  my  belief  'at 
nobody  knows  when  they  air  gwinter 
come  or  go." 

It  was  a*  quaint  little  figure  that 
sat  beside  Cindy  as  the  old  horse 
started  toward  the  station.  "Harry 
Brown  will  be  at  ther  depot,"  called 
Aunt  Serena.  "He'll  tell  you-uns 
what  ter  do  with  the  horse." 

"I  don't  reckin  we'd  forgit  an'  eat 
hit  alive  if  he  didn't,"  Cindy  an- 
swered. "He  might  be  tendin'  ter 
his  own  business,  fur  a  change." 

"What  air  we  to  go  for,  Cindy?" 
asked  Trudy,  now  that  they  were 
well  on  the  way. 

"They-uns  have  moved  Milt.  I'm 
gwinter  nuss  him.  I  reckin  he 
nachelly  wants  ter  see  you." 

"Do  you  reckin  hit's  about  Bert?" 

"I  don't  know  what  hit's  about," 
Cindy  answered. 

Trudy's  eyes  were  shining.  She 
felt  that  she  was  leaving  all  her 
troubles  behind  her.  The  excitement 
of  going  caused  her  to  forget  every- 
thing else.  She  had  never  been  as 
far  as  the  station.  She  was  full  of 
wholesome  curiosity  and  keen  in- 
terest and  the  pure  delight  of  change. 
Cindy  was  silent  and  grim,  but  Cindy 
never  mattered. 

They  left  the  horse  at  a  stable,  and 
then  went  to  the  depot.  Harry 
Brown  was  already  there,  busy  with 
certain  shipments.  He  spoke  pleas- 
antly to  them,  and  told  Trudy  that 
his  wife  was  going  to  town  the  next 
day  and  would  soon  be  with  her. 

The  sight  of  Harry  and  the  quiet 
of  the  little  waiting-room  brought 
back  to  Trudy  some  of  the  things 
that  she  had  for  a  short  while  for- 
gotten. Suppose  they  were  going  to 
ask  her  about  Bert?  She  had  not 
seen  Lutie.  But  she  could  tell  just 
what  she  had  witnessed,  and  exact- 
ly what  Bert  had  done,  and  never 
mention  what  Lutie  had  told  her. 
Once  decided  upon  this,  her  mind 
was  relieved. 

She  thought  of  the  passage  and 
the  chest,  but  now  that  she  was  to 
see  her  father  it  would  be  better  to 
tell  him.  Cindy  looked  as  if  she 
would  never  listen  to  such  a  story. 
Trudy  had  never  seen  her  so  sternly 
still.  Once  in  a  while  Cindy  pulled 
at  the  brim  of  Aunt  Serena's  hat, 
and  Trudy  knew  that  she  missed  her 
bonnet,  and  that  she  was  much  dis- 
turbed. 

When  the  train  came  and  Harry 
found  them  seats,  Trudy  wondered 
at  Cindy's  stolid  indifference.  It  was 
all  so  wonderful  to  the  child.  Harry 
sat  beside  her  and  amusedly  watched 
her  shining  face.  In  spite  of  every- 
thing, Trudy  was  thoroly  enjoying 
herself. 

The  two-hour  journey  was  like  a 
lovely  dream  to  the  little  girl,  and 
when  it  was  ended  she  wondered  if 
they  had  found  the  fairyland  that 


Miss  Andrews  used  to  tell  her  stories 
about. 

"They've  taken  your  father  to  my 
mother-in-law.  She  keeps  a  few 
boarders  sometimes,  and  we  man- 
aged to  have  him  taken  there  be- 
cause he  is  very  sick.  We  hope 
Cindy  will  be  lots  of  help  to  him. 
Of  course,  people  who  are  sick  look 
different  from  well  folks.  You  will 
find  your  father  weak  and  greatly 
changed,"  Harry  explained. 

Trudy  said  nothing,  and  the  car- 
riage stopped  to  let  them  out. 
Trudy's  old  fear  of  her  father  was 
quite  gone  when  she  saw  the  shrunk- 
en face  and  hollow  eyes  against  the 
white  pillow. 

"I  want  you  ter  tell  me  whar  Bert's 
gone  to,"  he  said,  without  any  word 
of  greeting,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
Trudy.  "I  been  hearin'  that  he  hurt 
a  man  an'  stole  a  horse  an'  run  off. 
You  know  anything  about  hit?  I 
recVcin  I'm  gwinter  die.  I  hate,  ter 
go  thinkin'  a  Trolliver  done  ther  like 
of  that." 

All  the  pretty  color  left  Trudy's 
face.  "Bert  didn't  do  but  one  of  the 
things.  He  run  off,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

"He  might  of  had  reasons  fur 
hurtin'  a  man,  but  stealin'  a 
horse  " 

"Bert  didn't,  I  know.  Hit  was  his 
horse,"  Trudy  said,  her  lips  trem- 
bling. 

"When  I  fust  heard  about  the 
horse,  I  sent  word  by  Abe,  an*  Cindy 
said  our  sorrel  colt  was  all  right. 
She'd  let  a  man  have  hit."  The  sick 
man  turned  his  great  eyes  upon 
Cindy,  whose  little  hard  face  paled 
under  their  stare. 

"Bert  was  the  man  I  let  have  hit, 
the  beast  wa  hissen."  She  reached 
for  her  bonne  and  dropped  her  hand 
from  the  brim  of  the  hat.  "I  wanted 
him  ter  git  clean  away.  He'll  be 
ther  better  fur  goin'  off." 

"Ther  colt  was  Bert's,"  said  the 
sick  man. 

"Don't  excite  yourself,"  said  Harry. 
"Trudy  will  tell  you  all  that  she 
knows  about  Bert.  You  see  he  didn't 
steal  the  horse.  Now,  Trudy,  do  you 
think  Bert  hurt  the  stranger?  I 
have  always  felt  that  you  knew 
something  about  it.  Will  you  relieve 
your  father's  mind?" 

"Bert  didn't.  I  saw  it.  I  was  on 
the  mountainside."  The  little  round 
face  was  deadly  white,  as  the  child 
went  on  in  short  sentences  telling 
her  father  what  she  had  seen  and 
what  she  and  Bert  had  done. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  when  it  was  opened  Granny 
Bronson  walked  slowly  in.  With  a 
low  cry  Trudy  shrank  back,  and 
Harry  drew  her  into  his  sheltering 
arms. 

"I  reckon  you  are  none  too  glad 
to  see  me,  Milton  Trolliver.  I  heard 
that  you  are  about  to  die,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  the  truth  about  your 
boy,"  Granny  said  in  her  firm  old 
voice. 

The  face  on  the  pillow  flushed.  "I 
know  ther  truth,"  the  man  said. 

"Maybe  not  all  of  it.  You  don't 
know  that  he  was  the  first  Trolliver 
to  lay  a  Bronson  under  everlasting 
obligation.  If  you  are  not  horse 
thieves — and  you  are  not — neither 
are  we  untruthful.  Your  boy  ran 
away  from  your  hard  ways,  Milton 
Trolliver — not  for  any  harm  he  had 
done.  And  before  he  went  he  did  a 
kindness  to  a  Bronson,  altho  he  did 
not  know  that.  That's  why  I  am 
here." 

Harry  brought  a  chair  for  her,  but 
she  seemed  not  to  see  it. 

"I  don't  want  to  excite  you,"  she 
said,  "but  a  quiet  mind  will  be  good 
for  you  whether  you  are  to  live  or 
die.  I  want  you  to  know  that  no 
harm  is  coming  to  your  boy. 


"I  reckon  you  have  seen  the  little 
boy  at  my  house,  and  you  know  he 
is  the  son  of  my  boy  and  your  sister 
Gertrude,  for  whom  you  have  named 
your  daughter." 

"I  hain't  no  sister,"  said  the  sick 
man.  "Hit  was  my  own  mother's 
name." 

"She  couldn't  live  with  him," 
Granny  went  on.  "Oil  and  water  do 
not  mix.  He  is  of  no  account.  She 
went  out  as  a  servant.  It  was  after 
years  of  wrangling  and  discontent. 
The  children  had  died.  The  baby 
only  was  alive.  People  wouldn't 
have  it  around.  She  let  him  bring 
it  to  me." 

'  Granny  wiped  her  dry,  stiff  lips. 
"She  saved  a  dollar  now  and  then  to 
have — to  have  his  foot  straightened. 
I  saved,  too.  Then  she  sent  for  the 
boy.  Luther  knew.  I  didn't  slay  her 
messenger.  I  let  him  go.  She  was 
at  work  In  Atlanta.  Luther  was 
there.  He  left  his  horse;  she  had 
the  expense  of  feeding  it.  A  teacher 
who  boarded  in  the  house  where  she 
worked  wanted  to  hire  the  horse  for 
a  mountain  trip.  She  hired  it  to  him, 
and  he  brought  her  message. 

"The  second  time  he  came  I  was 
not  at  home.  Luther  met  him  and — 
it  happened.  I  thought  Luther  car- 
ried him  to  the  pine  woods  cabin. 
But  I  watched  the  two  children  and 
listened,  and  found  out  that  it  was 
Bert.  He  would  have  died.  My  son 
would  have  been  a  murderer.  I  am 
here  today  to  tell  the  truth.  I  have 
told  you  first." 

As  she  finished,  Granny  turned 
quietly  away  and  walked  steadily  to 
the  door. 

"His  name  "  cried  Harry.  "Tell 

us  the  stranger's  name." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Granny.  "He 
gave  me  a  card,  and  I  tore  it  in  two 
before  his  eyes  and  threw  it  in  my 
furnace." 

"Mrs.  Luther  Bronson  lives  in  At- 
lanta?" questioned  Harry. 

Granny  nodded  and  went  out. 

CHAPTER  XIX 
DREAMS  COME  TRUE 
UARRY  took  Trudy's  cold  little 
hand.  "We'd  better  go,  now,"  he 
said.  "Cindy  is  with  your  father. 
The  doctor  will  soon  be  here,  and 
he'll  scold  us  if  we  have  his  patient 
excited.  Mrs.  Allen  will  come  in  and 
tell  Cindy  what  to  do." 

Trudy  went  with  him,  but  in  the 
hall  she  stopped  suddenly.  "I've 
got  somethin'  else  to  tell  my  father," 
she  said.    "I  have  ter  go  back." 

"But  not  now,  Trudy;  he  is  suf- 
fering and  very  weak.  Can  you  tell 
it  to  me?" 

Trudy  looked  at  him  with  wide, 
serious  eyes.  "I'd  ruther — I'd  a  heap 
ruther.  I  hain't  shore  you  won't 
laugh,  but  maybe  you  won't.  I  want 
you  to  believe  me." 

"I'm  pretty  sure  I  shan't  laugh, 
an'  I  know  that  I'll  believe  you.  If 
that's  all,  you  can  trust  me." 

Trudy  went  close  to  him.  "I've 
foun'  somethin'.  I  think  hit  is  the 
money  that  old  Grandfather  Trolli- 
ver hid,"  she  whispered. 

Harry  stared  blankly  at  her. 

"Hain't  you  never  heard  about 
hit?"  she  asked. 

"I  never  have,"  he  answered.  "You 
see  I  haven't  always  lived  out  there. 
Suppose  we  find  a  quiet  corner  and 
you  can  tell  me  all  about  it." 

When  he  had  led  her  to  a  window 
seat  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  Trudy 
told  him  how  she  had  spent  the 
night  and  what  she  had  found  in  the 
underground  passage. 

"What  a  brave  little  thing  you 
are!"  he  said,  when  she  had  fin- 
ished. "But  you  must  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  the  chest  amounts  to  noth- 
ing. I  am  glad  you  did  not  tell  your 
father." 


"I'll  try  not  to  care.  Will  you  go 
your  own  self  an'  look  in  the  chest?" 

"Yes,  I'll  go,  Trudy.  The  lawyer 
and  I  are  goin'  out  there  this  even- 
ing. I'll  get  him  to  go  over  with  me. 
'Twon't  do  any  harm.  Now,  don't 
think  about  It,  an'  if  you  see  your 
father  don't  tell  him  till  I  come 
back." 

Trudy  was  twisting  her  fingers  ex- 
citedly. "An'  if  hit's  money  can  you 
git  my  father  free,  an'  the  stranger's 
mind  all  right,  an'  Lutie's  foot 
straightened?"  The  small  round 
face  shone. 

"An' what  for  you,  Trudy?"  Harry 
Brown's  kind  eyes  were  full  of  quick 
tears. 

"That's  all  for  me;  an'  Lutie  can 
learn  all  about  his  fiddle,  an'  maybe 
a  teacher  could  come,  an'  all  the  lit- 
tle children  could  go  to  the  cabin, 
an'  we'd  have  books  an'  books!  Only 
hit  would  take  lots,  an'  my  father 
might  "  Trudy  ended  with  a  lit- 
tle sigh. 

"We'll  see,"  Harry  promised  again. 
"Now,  tell  me  exactly  how  to  find 
■that  strange  place.  I  shall  not  be  as 
brave  as  you  were." 

Trudy  described  the  chamber  and 
the  door  in  the  side  of  the  fireplace. 
"I'm  a  little  afraid  you  dreamed  it 
all,  Trudy,  but  I  am  going  because 
you  are — just  like  you  are.  An'  now 
I  must  find  somebody  to  look  after 
you.  Don't  mention  all  this  till  I 
go  there.  I  believe  you  ought  to 
lie  down.    I'll  hunt  up  Mrs.  Allen." 

Trudy  felt  at  home  with  Mrs. 
Allen.  She  was  a  sensible,  motherly 
woman,  with  a  quiet,  peaceful  face. 
"Harry  thinks  you  need  to  go  to 
sleep,"  she  said,  "and  I  guess  he 
knows.  When  you  wake  I  am  going 
to  take  you  out;  I've  a  little  shop- 
ping to  do.  Your  father  wants  me 
to  take  care  of  you.  He  wishes  you 
to  have  what  you  need,  so  I  shall 
send  for  a  few  things  and  have  them 
ready  when  you  wake." 

Trudy  was  indeed  very  tired,  and 
the  afternoon  was  half  gone  when 
she  awoke.  The  little  room  seemed 
beautiful  to  her,  and  the  simple  gar- 
ments provided  by  the  tact  of  Mrs. 
Allen,  who  understood  Milton  Trol- 
liver's  request  in  her  own  way,  were 
quite  the  prettiest  Trudy  had  ever 
worn. 

The  next  hour  was  to  Trudy  a 
dream  of  fairyland,  and  they  were 
returning  home  thru  a  lovely  little 
park,  when  a  lady  in  black  rose  from 
a  rustic  seat  and  spoke  to  Mrs.  Al- 
len. Trudy,  always  shy  of  strangers, 
shrank  back  and  turned  aside  to  look 
at  a  bed  of  flowers  while  the  woman 
stood  talking. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Allen  turned  and 
called  her.  "Do  come  here,  Trudy." 
And  when  the  child  hurried  to  her, 
she  went  on:  "This  is  Trudy  Trolli- 
ver; she  lives  out  there  somewhere." 

The  pale  face  of  the  stranger 
flushed.  ."Trudy  Trolliver?  That 
used  to  be  my  own  name.  It  was  my 
mother's.  Little  girl,  I  am  your 
father's  sister." 

Trudy's  eyes  widened.  "You  are 
Lutie's  mother,  an'  you  hain't  dead 
at  all!" 

"Can  you  tell  me  about  my  little 
boy?"   The  pale  face  was  very  eager. 

"I  am  sure  she  can,  Mrs.  Bronson, 
but  we  ought  to  go  home.  You  are 
coming  with  us.  I  am  so  glad  you 
spoke  to  me  about  that  train.  My 
son-in-law  is  going  on  it.  He  has 
been  trying  to  reach  you  with  mes- 
sages all  day.  And  you  are  among 
us  by  the  merest  chance.  They  are 
all  crazy  to  find  out  the  name  of  the 
man  that  Harry  advertised  about.  I 
do  hope  he  is  the  one  you  sent  for 
your  boy." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  the  strange  lady 
said.  "He  was  just  over  an  attack  of 
typhoid  and  quite  frail.  He  is  a 
teacher,  and  a  good  boy.  He  has  no 
friends — I  mean  no  relatives.  His  only 
sister  was  in  our  part  of  the  moun- 
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Pleasant  Evening  Helps 


OUTH  crayes  variety  and  pleas- 
ure. It  is  much  better  they 
uld  have  this  at  home  than  to 
k  it  in  public  entertainment  halls 
in  indifferent  pleasures  in  less 
efully  supervised  homes.  • 
■To  this  end.  the  wise  mother  will 
took  far  ahead  and  prepare  her  sons 
ind  daughters  so  that  the  best  of 
nod  times  may  be  enjoyed  beneath 
e  home  roof  tree.  Many  times 
£  folk  declare  there  is  little  of 
erest  to  occupy  them  and  their 
ends  for  a  pleasant  evening.  This 
juld  not  be  so  if  the  mother  is  re- 
lrceful — and  a  resourceful  mother 
lally  means  resourceful  sons  and 
lighters. 

Perhaps  first  of  all  on  the  list 
imes  music  as  an  entertainer.  The 
tie    people    who    have  practiced 
linstakingly   in   earlier   days  will 
»w  reap  the  reward  of  the  work 
>ne.  for  music  always  delights  a 
rele  of  young  friends,  and  there  is 
►thing  pleasanter  to  hear  than  their 
•ices  joined  in  happy  song.   As  one 
other  put  it,  when  her  son  of  7 
8  years  of  age  was  rather  dif- 
lt  to  hold  to  his  practice: 
"I  am  insisting  on  Clarence  stick- 
to  his  music  now,  for  it  will  help 
■  to  entertain  his  friends  later  on 
£d   will   give   him   a   welcome  to 
oice  circles  where  it  will  be  for  his 
antage  to  go.    Besides  this,  the 
sic  is  having  a  refining  influence 
n  him.  and  it  teaches  him  con- 
'ntration,  inasmuch  as  he  is  obliged 
think  what  he  is  doing  in  order  to 
■itch  music,  hands,  time  and  ped- 
b  all  at  once.    It  will  also  show 
kn  that  anything  worth  while  has 
be  labored  for  long  and  patiently." 
She  was  entirely  right,  and  later 
ars  have  shown    the    theory  has 
arked  out  exactly  as  she  forecast, 
larence  is  eagerly  sought  by  the 
king  people  of  culture  in  his  corn- 
Unity,  and  his  own  music  always 
lords  entertainment  for  guests  in 
B  own  home.   If  music  is  available, 
k  evening  will  never  be  wearisome. 
lYoung    people    are  proverbially 
fcstless  and  not  content  with  mo- 
btonous  evenings.  The  young  wom- 
|t  who  has  mastered  the  manage- 
nt  of  a  chafing  dish  has  a  delight- 
means  of  entertainment  at  hand, 
■mall  tea  table  with  a  few  simple 
ihes  and  a  covered  dish  contain- 
the  materials   for  preparation 
ty  stand  in  one  corner  of  the  din- 
-room,  to  be  used  there  or  to  be 
pried  into  any  other  room  where 
feast  is  to  be  prepared.  Stiffness 
formality  are  always  banished 
something  to  eat  and  the  spirit  of 
pd  cheer  and  sociability  encour- 
d. 

small  book  of  chafing  dish  reci- 
will  give  the  necessary  knowl- 
;e,  and  it  is  not  an  unworthy  am- 
lon  for  a  young  woman  to  desire 
prepare  a  few  dishes  in  the  best 
inner  possible  for  the  entertain- 
Dt  of  her  friends. 
James  have  a  plaoe  of  their  own. 
lerever  there  are  young  people 
re  should  be  a  selection  of  en- 
able games  which  two  or  more 
play.     These    develop  mental 
rtness  and  teach  the  valuable  les- 
to  anticipate  what  your  oppo- 
It  may  do.    A  clever  game  makes 
Excellent  birthday,  Easter,  grad- 
ion  or  Christmas  present  and  has 
Additional  value  of  helping  young 
it  to  find  their  enjoyment  in  home 
Irroundiriirs.     A    high    srhool  girl 
■be  writer's  acquaintance  has  de- 
^ped  a  remarkable  skill  in  work- 
puzzles  and  solving  intricate  rid- 
s,  all  because  her  parents  gave  her 
ents  along  this  line  from  child- 
/■d.    They  feared  she  was  rather 
ww  in  using  her  reasoning  ability, 
■le  by   little   this   weakness  has 
w  changed  into  unusual  strength 
Id.  best  of  all,  she  has  enjoyed  the 
ilining  and  spent  many  happy  hours 
;  IgairiiriK  it. 

jColl"'  ',i  ',(  all  kinds  have  a 
.eat  fascination  for  most  people. 
Imay  be  coins,  stamps,  postcards, 
i |ic<:l!aneou8  souvenirs,  shells,  geo- 
ffccal    specimens,    snapshots,  or 


lecting  fad  has  an  educational  value 
and  affords  the  means  of  much  pleas- 
ant entertainment.  One  young  man 
who  became  interested  in  butterflies 
made  such  a  valuable  collection  that 
it  was  worth  many  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars and  led  him  into  the  study  of 
natural  history,  which,  in  turn,  in- 
fluenced the  bent  of  his  future  life. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  mov- 
ing picture  machines  especially  pre- 
pared for  house  use.  These  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  those  used  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  price  is 
reasonable  considering  the  appara- 
tus offered,  and  yet  everybody  can- 
not afford  these.  It  is  well  some- 
times to  face  the  fact  as  to  whether 
we  can  afford  to  economize  to  the 
extent  of  making  home  unattractive. 
A  home  possessing  one  of  these  ma- 
chines can  rent  or  purchase  films 
which  have  a  distinct  educational 
value.  It  is  entirely  permissible  to 
have  some  which  portray  humorous 
scenes,  provided  they  are  clean  and 
wholesome. 

Wherever  there  are  young  people 
there  is  sure  to  be  much  merry  chat- 
ter. Some  of  it  may  be  inconsequen- 
tial, but  it  is  possible  to  so  train  our 
growing  boys  and  girls  that  they  will 
remember  a  bright,  humorous  anec- 
dote to  tell  it  well;  to  encourage  the 
reading  of  good  books  and  papers  so 
that  their  young  minds  are  stored 
with  worth-while  things;  to  shape 
our  home  and  table  conversation  to 
lead  them  to  think  and  to  express 
themselves  well.  If  these  things  are 
done,  worthy  conversational  subjects 
will  always  be  forthcoming  and  the 
habit  will  be  discouraged  of  careless, 
superficial  reading. 

Where  the  group  of  young  friends 
is  made  up  wholly  of  girls,  sewing, 
embroidery,  bead  weaving,  basket 
work  and  similar  employments  will 
all  help  the  time  to  pass  pleasantly 
and  encourage  manual  dexterity.  If 
the  circle  be  made  up  of  boys,  wood 
carving,  electrical  investigations, 
chemical  experiments  and  similar  in- 
terests will  give  them  a  pleasant 
time.  As  a  rule,  a  number  of  boys 
will  have  a  much  better  time  in  a 
big,  sparsely  furnished  room  or  in 
their  boy  host's  bedroom  than  in  the 
parlor,  where  there  are  so  many 
things  of  which  they  must  be  care- 
ful. Sometimes  they  enjoy  experi- 
ment and  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
skill  in  performing  so-called  tricks 
of  magic.  With  this  they  may  de- 
light to  entertain  a  mixed  gathering 
of  friends  later  on. 

The  ever-present  camera  is  a  fa- 
vorite of  young  people.  Either  by 
daylight  or  by  flashlight,  they  enjoy 
making  lasting  souvenirs  of  their 
good  times.  In  years  to  come  these 
are  sure  to  be  treasured  if  they  are 
carefully  preserved  in  the  little  books 
available  for  this  purpose. — E.  G.  W. 


Horse  Dentistry 

J^AXY  a  horse  becomes  weak,  poor 
in  condition,  and  emaciated  sim 
ply  as  a  result  of  bad  teeth  which 
have  been  neglected.  If  the  horse 
turns  his  head  to  one  side  while  eat- 
ing, shows  signs  of  poor  nutrition, 
and  passes  whole  grains  of  oats  or 
corn  with  the  feces,  his  teeth  need 
attention.  The  continual  grinding  of 
the  teeth  in  eating  causes  the  outer 
edges  of  the  upper  molars  and  the 
inner  edges  of  the  lower  molars  to 
become  sharp.  These  sharp  edges 
lacerate  the  thin  skin  of  the  inner 
cheek  and  the  tongue,  and  make 
chewing  painful.  This  and  irregular 
teeth  tend  to  cause  the  animal  to 
imperfectly  chew  his  feed  before 
swallowing  it;  and,  unless  the  teeth 
receive  proper  attention  the  animal 
becomes  emaciated.  In  old  animals 
the  teeth  often  become  smooth,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  them  to  chew 
hay  and  grain.  In  such  cases  only 
soft  feeds  should  be  given. 

An  examination  of  the  teeth  may 
be  made  by  running  the  hand  into 
the  mouth  and  feeling  them  to  see 
if  they  are  sharp  or  if  any  of  them 
are  too  long.  Only  a  qualified  vet- 
erinarian should  be  allowed  to  treat 
the  teeth. 


"Sfiovt 
Measure-  ^ 


A  cow  can  not  tell  you  when  she  is  sick,  but  her 
milk  yield  is  a  very  accurate  indication  of  her  con- 
dition. The  fact  is,  thousands  of  cows  are  allowed 
to  remain  unprofitable  or  below  their  reasonable 
standard  of  productiveness  through  their  owner's 
failure  to  act  on  the  hint  of  the  milk  pail.  Don't  pass 
it  off  by  simply  calling  her  a  "backward  cow" — cor- 
rect the  trouble  and  reap  the  extra  profit. 

Kow-Kure  is  a  medicine  for  cows  that  are  "off 
Color."  It  is  in  no  sense  a  food,  but  it  promptly  acts 
on  the  digestive  organs  and  enables  the  cow  to  thrive 
on  her  natural  food.  Its  great  curative  powers  act  on 
the  genital  organs  where  many  cow  ailments  origi- 
nate. The  success  of  Kow-Kure  is  positive  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches  and  other  common  ills. 

You  can  buy  Kow-Kure  from  feed  dealers  and 
druggists,  in  50c.  and  $1.00  packages. 
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NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


WC  I  IPUTBEA1"3  ELECTRIC 
llC  LIUni      OR  GASOLINE 

10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modern  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Testa  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  84  leading  Universities  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Cold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

91000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  as  an  oil  lamp  eqoal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  want  one  user  in  each  local  i  ty  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  V  ft  i  ■  r  e 
era.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  UUI  5 
nnder  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  CDC  C 
Absolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  free.  riiLt 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY;  171  Aladdin  Building,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Loreest  KtroMna  (Coal  Oil)  Manila  Lamp  House  la  the  World 


U  ah  Willi  Pin  liftk*  Onr  tr,aI  delivery  plan  tnfikea  ft  easy.  No  previous  experience  necessary.  Practically  every  farm 
••""I  SSIUI  nigo  mane  home  and  nmaM  town  borne  will  buy  oftor  trying.  One  farmer  who  had  never  Bold  anything  In  hie  life 
tIAA  |a  dflA  Pav  Ua  before  writes:  " I  sold  t  * 4h*  first  seven  days."  Christensen.  Wis.,  says:  "B avs  never  seen  an  article 
eiUU  10  **UU  rer  RIO.  that  sells  so  masily."  r  wring-.  Iowa,  says:  ' '»t  per  cent  of  homes  visiud  bought,"  Phillips, 
'Every  customer  becomes  o  friend  and  booster."  Ke  ..arMnfr,  Minn,  .cays:  "Nn  flowery  talk  necessary.  S'lts  itself '.  "  The 
•re  coining' money  endorse  the  Aladdin  just  as  Ptronp-lv.  HO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  Wa  famish  stock  to  reliable  men  to  get  a 
for  oar  distributor 'a  plan,  and  learn  how  to  secure  an  appointment  and  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory.  State  occapati 


 d>  who 

tarted.  Ask 
 i  pa  ti  on.  age. 

ateady;  when  can  start;  townships  moat  convenient  for  you  to  work. 


Pull  bi£  slumps  by  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  No  expense  for  teams  or 
powder.  One  man  with  a 

a HAND  POWER. 
Stu  mp  Pulley 

can  outpull  16  horse*.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.  loo  lba. 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp  steel— guar* 
anteed  against  breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for  special  offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  60,    182  Fifth  St.,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED— 30,000  BOYS 

\Y.TE  HAVE  30,000  boys  who  sell  our  great  papers.  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago 
W  Ledger,  Farming  Business  and  Lone  Scout.  Thousands  of  them  earn  from  $1.00 
to  $5.00  a  week.  People  in  every  town  and  R.  F.  D.  know  our  great  papers  and 
We  have  received  thousands  of  letters  from  people  asking  the  name  of  the  local  agent 
bo  they  could  buy  the  papers  from  them.  We  want  30.000  more  agents,  so  that  there 
Will  be  an  agent  In  every  town  and  R.  F.  D.  route,  and  to  get  them  we  have  a  won- 
derful new  plan  which  gives  our  agents  cash   profits  on  every  paper   they  sell  and 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  AND  FREE  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LONE  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

No  experience  Is  necessary,  the  less  experience  you  have  the  better.  We  show  you  when 
you  start  Just  where  to  get  the  customers,  how  to  se"ll  the  papers  and  just  what  to  do. 
No  town  or  R.  F.  D.  route  is  too  small  to  sell  our  papers  in.  Thousands  of  our  agen.s 
In  the  smallest  towns  and  R.  F.  D.  routes  are  making  the  biggest  money  every  week 
and  are  getting  the  valuable  premiums.  Remember,  you  can't  lose  anything.  We 
Bend  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that  they  come  to  you  all  at  one  time  on  Friday. 
You  have  a  paper  to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  and  boy.  We  show  you  just  how  to 
build  up  a  route  of  regular  customers  that  means  steady  profits  every  week. 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  STARTED  TODAY 

but  you  must  hurry,  for  the  agencies  are  being  grabbed  up  quickly  by  boys.  It  takes 
no  money  to  start.  There  is  no  expense  or  risk  to  you  at  any  time.  All  we  ask  is  that 
you  do  as  we  say.  Will  you?  Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  agent's  outfit  absolutely  free  and  your  first  week's  supply  of  papers. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  DEPT.  4,  512  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I  accept  the  agency  for 
y-our  4  papers.  Send  me  as 
many  copies  of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the  first 
week.  I  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive my  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts 
and  badge  and  booklet  of  In- 
structions Trom  Chief  Totem 
FREE.  Also  tell  me  how  to 
get  the  valuable  premiums. 


Name   

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No. 


Town . 


NO  MONEY 
IN  ADVANCE 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


SENSATIONAL  OFFER  ON 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Order  any  size  Majestic  Cream  Separator  yoa 

want— no  deposit— no  C.  0.  D.— no  security.  When 
the  Heparntor  comes,  work  it  30  dnys  and  if  you  are 
not  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send  it  back  at  our  expense 
nnd  you  will  not,  bo  out  one  cent.  If  you  arc  com- 
pletely convinced  that  the  "Majestic"  is  a  wonderful 
barirain  and  just  the  cream  separator  you  want,  then 
keep  it  nnd  pay  one-tenth  in  30  days  and  balance  in 
9  equal  monthly  puymcnls  or  pay  one-sixth.  fiO  days 
after  arrival  nnd  balance  in  5  equal  payments  at 
intervals  of  2  months  each— giving  you 


AFULLYEARTOPAY 


Send 
for 
Book 


The 

Crest 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 


375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs 
1000 
lbs. 


Wemakethia 
remarkable  No- 
_ _  jn  ey  - 1  n  -  Ad  van  ce , 
Year-To-Pay  Offer  be- 
cause we  want   you  to 
.earn  from  your  own  ex- 
perience that  here,  at  last, 
n  the  Majestic  is  the  per- 
f  ect separator — a  mas- 
terpiece of  mechanical 
skill  and  ingenuity— 
an    amazing  triumph 
achieved  in  Cream  Separ- 
ator construction. 

Test  it  on  warm  or  cold 
milk  and  find  out  by  actual 
results  how  the  Majestic 
kirns  down  to  the  last 
drop— note  the  fine  con- 
dition of  the  cream- 
how  much  quicker  it 
ekimsthan  any  oth- 
er you  have  ever 
seen.  You  will 
find  it  just  the 
separator  you 
want.    Our  free  trial  without 
money  or  security  offer  proves 
it  to  you. 

Send  For  FREE  Book 

Don't  buy  a  separator  until 
you  g/et  all  the  facts  about  the 

Majestic".  Learn  all  about 
this    wonderful  Separator. 
Compare  our  low  price.  The 
Majestic  on  our  year-to-pay, 
farm  credit    terms  costs 
less  than  others  ask  all  cash 
for.  Get  the  proof .  It's  in 
this  book.     Mail  coupon. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4094-96  LaSafle  St.,  Chicago, 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

4094-96  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Without  obligating  me.  send  me  your  Cream  Separ- 
ator Catalog  No.S-224  and  particulars  of  your  Farm 
Credit  Selling  Plan. 


Name.... 
Address. 


A  New  Stock  Share  Lease 


Alfalfa  Seed 


w2%*  Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


i 


"Reo"  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles 


Reo  Cluster  Metal  Shingles, 
V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing 
Seam,  Fainted  or  Galvanized) 
Roofings,  Siding,  Wallboard.t 
Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you  atl 
Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices. 
Positively  greatest  offer  ever 
made.  We  PAY  the  FREIGHT. 

Edwards  Tfghtcote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 
costless;  outlast3ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Guaran- 
teed rot, fire, rust, lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Get  our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  free 
samples.     Ask  for  Book  No.  1 295 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
1245-1295  Pike  St.,     Cincinnati,  Ohio 


LIGHT  YOUR  HOME 
l!KEDAY-G®ST1c 

|  for  6  hours.    Pure  white  100  candle 
\  power  light  from  common  Kerosene. 
The  Beacon  Lamp  Makes 
and  Burns  Its  Own  Gas 

i  Better,  brighter,  safer,  cheaper,  than 
Gas,  Gasoline  or  Electricity.  Every 
Ihome  interested.  500,000  satisfied 
I  users.  Agents  wanted.  Write  quick 
|  for  selling  plan,  exclusive  free  ter- 
1  ritory  and  trial  offer. 
HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  92  Home  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


T^O  settle  affairs  of  company  will  sacrifice 

■*■  16,640  ai  res,  a  m ir.it)! y  situated  for  cattle  pur- 
poses. All  kinds  of  forage,  fruit  and  truck  crops  can 
be  raised.  Conveniently  located  between  Miami  and 
West  Palm  Beach;  on  canals  and  near  railroad. 
Price  |io  acre,  reasonable  terms;  might  consider  sub- 
dividing. Pastueall  year  round.  Full  information 
A.  W.  CAIN,  1010  Bisbee  Bldg,  Jacksonville,  Florida 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business.  We  are  care- 
ful to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  persons. 
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same  or  making  repairs  or  improve- 
ments thereon,  the  same  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  occupancy  of  the 
lessee;  and  reserves  the  right  to 
himself  or  agent  to  enter  upon  said 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  plowing 
the  stubble  land  from  which  the 
crops  shall  have  been  removed  in 
the  fall  preceding  the  termination  of 
this  lease. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by 
both  parties  that  the  lessee's  reward 
for  all  farm  improvements  which 
he  is  required  to  make  according  to 
the  terms  of  this  contract  shall  come 
in  the  increased  yields  and  greater 
returns  which  should  result,  and 
which  will  be  shared  by  lessee  if  he 
continues  to  operate  said  farm. 

But  in  case  this  lease  is  terminat- 
ed before  lessee  receives  the  benefit 
from  such  improvements,  he  shall 
receive  reasonable  compensation  for 
such  improvements.  For  example, 
hauling  and  spreading  rock  phos- 
phate and  ground  limestone,  seeding 
clover  and  alfalfa,  laying  drainage, 
tile,  stump  pulling,  etc. 

(Here  state  reward  to  be  given 
lessee  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments.) 

That  in  consideration  of  this  lease 
and  the  agreements  herein  contained 
on  the  part  of  the  lessee,  said  lessor 
covenants  and  agrees  to  keep  and 
perform  the  agreements  herein  set 
forth,  hereby  covenanting  that  any 
compensation  due  from  him  to  said 
lessee  for  improvement  work,  etc., 
shall  be  a  lien  on  his  share  of  the 
personal  property,  and  must  be  paid 
before  the  proceeds  are  equally  di- 
vided. 

And  likewise  for  failure  to  provide 
for  and  carry  out  any  improvements 
on  said  farm  which  are  agreed  to  in 
this  lease,  said  lessor  shall  be  liable 


for  damages  to  said  lessee  to  reim- 
burse him  tor  the  loss  which  may  re- 
sult from  such  default. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  of  this 
lease  an  accounting  shall  be  had  be- 
tween the  respective  parties  hereto, 
and  the  produce,  stock,  etc.,  upon 
said  farm  belonging  to  lessor  or  les- 
see shall  be  equally  divided.  Lessee 
shall  divide  each  kind  of  livestock 
into  two  equal  lots,  as  near  as  may 
be,  and  lessor  shall  have  his  choice 
of  lots  of  each  kind  of  livestock; 
which  division  shall  be  final  and 
binding  on  both  parties.  And  if  a 
proper  settlement  cannot  be  made 
in  this  way,  all  parties  hereto  agree 
to  have  a  public  sale  on  the  prem- 
ises for  the  purpose  of  dissolution. 
After  all  joint  debts  of  lessor  and 
lessee  and  the  expenses  of  having 
the  sale  are  paid,  the  proceeds  shall 
be  equally  divided. 

But  if  one  or  both  parties  object 
to  a  sale  and  prefer  a  division  of 
said  property,  then  each  shall  select 
an  arbitrator.  They  jointly  shall  se- 
lect a  third,  and  they  three  shall 
make  such  division  of  said  property 
as  to  them  shall  seem  equitable,  giv- 
ing each  party  one-half  of  the  same, 
after  deducting  from  each  party's 
share  such  indemnities  or  adding 
such  compensation  as  may  be  justly 
charged  or  credited  to  him  according 
to  the  terms  of  this  contract. 

Neither  party  shall  have  the  right 
to  bind  the  other  by  any  contract 
outside  the  scope  of  this  agreement, 
or  by  any  purchases  made  within  the 
scope  of  this  agreement,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  other,  unless  here- 
inbefore provided  for. 


Signed. 
Signed . 


Level  Roosts  for  Poultry 


|^EVEL  roosts  are  the  best  to  use  in 
the  poultry  house.  The  fowls 
will  then  have  plenty  of  room.  If 
the  roosts  are  slanting  from  the  wall 
the  hens  will  seek  the  highest  ones, 
as  instinct  prompts  them  to  get  as 
far  away  from  danger  as  possible. 
In  the  wild  state  the  greater  number 
of  enemies  that  the  fowls  have  is 
below  them  at  night.  They  there- 
fore seek  the  elevated  roosting  places 
as  the  safest.  They  will  struggle  to 
get  to  the  top  roost,  and  if  there  are 
a  hundred  or  more  hens  in  the  house 
they  will  crowd  until  some  of  their 
associates  are  pushed  off  and  tumble 
to  the  floo".  This  struggle  will  keep 
up  until  darkness  compels  them  to 
become  quiet. 

A  large  poultry  house  with  slant- 
ing roosts  will  cause  a  waste  of  space 
and  unavoidable  crowding.  A  plat- 
form should  be  made  about  thirty 
inches  high  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
The  roosts  should  be  placed  one  foot 


above  this  platform  and  on  a  level. 
Place  the  first  roost  twelve  inches 
from  the  wall  and  space  the  others 
every  fourteen  inches.  Two  feet  of 
roost  space  should  be  allowed  for 
every  three  hens.  A  perch  twelve 
feet  long  will  accommodate  eighteen 
hens  and  be  comfortable  even  in  very 
warm  weather. 

The  house  should  have  three  tight 
sides  and  a  tight  top,  as  winter  is 
now  coming  on.  If  the  birds  roost 
in  a  draught,  colds  or  even  roup  are 
sure  to  be  had  in  the  flock. 

Twelve  inches  of  scratch  materials, 
such  as  leaves  or  straw,  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  house 
and  the  grain  thrown  in  this  material 
every  morning  and  evening. 

The  floor  of  the  house  will  best  be 
a  foot  above  the  ground  and  the 
space  filled  in  with  either  cinders  or 
gravel.  Do  not  use  clay,  for  after  a 
while  the  dirt  pulverizes  and  the 
hens  in  scratching  will  raise  a  cloud 
of  dust  which  is  best  to  be  avoided. 


Sharing  Road  Costs 


^CONSPICUOUS  example  of  what 
happens  to  county  roads  when 
a  city,  the  center  of  heavy  automo- 
bile traffic,  fails  to  contribute  toward 
the  building  and  maintenance  of 
country  roads,  is  found  in  Spotsyl- 
vania County,  Virginia. 

The  country  districts  of  Spotsyl- 
vania County  some  years  ago  issued 
$170,000  of  4y2  and  5  per  cent  bonds 
to  improve  their  county  roads.  Un- 
der the  Virginia  law,  the  cities  of  the 
State  are  not  taxed  for  county  pur- 
poses, altlio  they  may  aid  in  the  im- 
provement of  roads  for  a  distance  of 
10  miles  from  the  city  limits  if  the 
city  council  so  elects.  The  City  of 
Fredericksburg,  in  Spotsylvania 
County,  however,  contributed  no 
part  to  the  financial  burden  of  main- 
taining the  county  roads.  The  heavy 
automobile  traffic  emanating  from 
that  point  has  proved  to  be  a  very 


destructive  element  to  the  county 
road  system,  and  it  was  found  that 
rapid  deterioration  was  taking  place 
in  the  county  roads,  and  insufficient 
funds  existed  with  which  to  meet  the 
situation.  The  county  authorities, 
accordingly,  established  toll  gates  on 
the  principal  roads  and  sufficient 
revenue  thus  was  derived,  not  only 
to  maintain  the  roads  but  actually 
to  extend  their  construction  a  short 
distance.  This  reversion  to  a  sys- 
tem long  since  abolished  by  most 
countries  was  partially  due  at  least 
to  the  fact  that  the  city  in  this  county 
had  contributed  nothing  to  the  up- 
keep of  the  roads  which  residents  of 
that  city  use  extensively  for  automo- 
biles. 


Likes  Drought 

^LFALFA  seed  Is  rarely  ever 
grown  commercially  except  in 
semi-arid  regions.  It  is  difficult  to 
grow  this  crop  for  seed  in  the  humid 
sections.  About  half  of  the  seed  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  grown 
on  irrigated  lands  in  regions  of  dry 
summers.  Rain  or  moisture  from 
irrigation  after  the  alfalfa  plants 
are  in  bloom  has  a  tendency  to  stim- 
ulate new  growth  from  the  crown. 
This  greatly  reduces  the  yield.  When 
a  seed  crop  is  desired,  irrigation  is 
withheld  until  the  seed  has  been 
harvested.  Usually  the  second  crop 
of  alfalfa  is  allowed  to  produce  seed. 
However,  in  the  southwestern  States 
the  third  crop  is  often  preferred  for 
seed,  while  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  States  it  is  necessary  that 
the  first  crop  be  used  for  seed  pro- 
duction. 

Various  factors  affect  the  amount 
of  seed  that  the  alfalfa  plants  pro- 
duce, such  as  thickness  of  stand, 
moisture  supply  and  conditions 
favorable  for  tripping.  The  heat  of 
the  sun  often  favors  tripping,  as  less 
seed  is  usually  produced  in  the  shade 
than  where  the  plants  are  exposed 
to  the  sunshine.  Abundant  moisture 
lessens  seed  production,  apparently 
because  it  stimulates  the  growth  of 
new  sprouts.  Too  little  moisture 
may  also  seriously  reduce  the  seed 
yield,  but  with  the  deep  root  system 
of  alfalfa  it  is  not  frequently  sub- 
jected to  this  extreme.  In  all  pro- 
ducing sections  the  yield  of  seed 
varies  greatly  from  season  to  season. 
From  three  to  nine  bushels  of  seed 
is  the  average  yield.  Recently  al- 
falfa seed  production  has  been  on 
the  increase  in  the  semi-arid  regions 
without  irrigation.  This  seed  is  con- 
sidered profitable  for  dry  land  farm- 
ing. Thin  stands  are  best  for  seed 
production  on  dry  land.  Planting  it 
in  rows  about  three  feet  apart  is  also 
desirable,  since  it  allows  frequent 
cultivation. 

For  seed,  the  alfalfa  should  be 
harvested  as  soon  as  most  of  the 
pods  are  ripe  and  the  seeds  yellow 
and  hardened. 


College  Men  Like  Shorthorns 
JJETWEEN  twenty-five  and  thirty 
graduates  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  are  actively  engaged  on 
Wisconsin  farms  in  the  breeding  of 
Shorthorn  cattle. 

For  some  years  some  of  the  most 
noted  herds  of  this  great  beef  breed 
have  been  developed  in  that  State. 

The  breed  is  not  so  important  as 
the  pigs  and  cows.  Persuade  your 
neighbors  to  decide  on  a  breed  and 
make  the  community  famous  for  that 
breed.  Make  the  product  good  and 
the  market  will  take  care  of  itself. 
But  get  some  pigs  and  cows. 

The  market  likes  fancy  packages. 
It  will  pay  as  readily  for  a  pig  or 
cow  in  a  fancy  package  as  it  will  for 
a  trim  basket  of  fruit.  Put  sleek 
coats  and  smooth  finish  on  your  ani- 
mals. 


The  Trouble  With  Banks 
THE  greater  portion  of  the  money 
loaned  by  the  banks  is  money 
which  they  hold  on  deposit  and 
which  they  must  be  ready  on  short 
notice  to  return  to  their  depositors 
if  it  is  called  for.  It  is  very  evident 
that  they  cannot  consider  the  long- 
term  loans,  and,  as  they  are  handling 
the  money  of  other  people,  they 
must  exercise  the  greatest  care  in 
the  inspection  of  the  security  of- 
fered, thus  adding  to  the  expense  of 
the  loan. 

Chattel  security  is  of  too  perish- 
able a  nature  to  permit  of  being  used 
with  a  bank  loan. 

This  brief  statement  shows  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  farmers 
and  the  banks  cannot  hope  to  get 
together  in  the  loan  business. 


One  ton  of  coniferous  wood  waste 
will  produce  from  15  to  25  gallons 
of  190-pr»of  alcohol. 


Don't  burn  up  dead  leaves;  your 
land  needs  humus  and  you  can't 
make  humus  out  of  smoke. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


lOG'J 


Hearts  of  the  Hills 
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tains  last  summer.  She  died  there. 
He  wanted  to  go  to  the  place,  and  I 
sent  the  message  by  him.  His  name 
is  Andrews.  Robert  Andrews." 

Mrs.  Allen  was  hurrying  her  two 
guests  into  a  crowded  car.  and  no  one 
noticed  Trudy's  shining  face.  Harry 
had  come  in  to  supper,  and  Mrs. 
Allen  sent  for  him.  "I  think  we've 
found  what  you've  been  looking  for, 
Harry.  There's  a  lady  waiting  to  see 
you  in  the  parlor.  When  you  have 
finished  talking  with  her,  bring  her 
in  to  supper."  Mrs.  Allen  took 
T.  Jdy's  hand.  "I'm  going  to  take 
this  hungry  child  to  hers  now." 

Cindy  was  in  the  hall  when  Trudy 
left  the  table.  "There's  word  from 
Bert.  He  sent  a  message.  Harry 
Brown's  knowed  fur  some  time.  He's 
workin'  in  Tennessee.  Milt,  he's 
worse.  He  hain't  doin'  no  good, 
Milt  hain't.    Hit's  ther  last  of  him." 

Trudy  went  with  Cindy  up  to  her 
father's  room,  and  sat  quietly  in  a 
corner  watching  the  strange  face  on 
the  pillow.  The  doctor  came.  Mrs. 
Allen  passed  softly  in  and  out.  Cindy 
moved  quietly  about  the  room.  A 
fear  that  she  had  never  felt  before 
was  upon  the  child. 

After  a  while  Cindy  sent  her  away. 
She  went  to  bed  and  lay  trembling 
in  the  dark.  The  clock  on  the  stair 
struck  twelve,  and  she  was  not 
asleep.  It  was  nearly  morning  when 
Mrs.  Allen,  with  a  little  lamp  in  her 
hand,  stood  by  the  bedside.  The  lit- 
tle girl  was  asleep.  The  good  wom- 
an gently  brushed  back  the  soft 
brown  hair  and  kissed  the  smooth 
forehead.  Then,  wiping  her  own 
eyes,  she  went  out  and  closed  the 
door. 

When  Trudy  awoke  Mrs.  Brown 
was  smiling  down  at  her.  "I've  just 
come,"  she  said.  "Harry  said  that 
I  might  be  the  one  to  tell  you,  Trudy. 
The  chest  you  found  is  not  empty. 
The  old  man  did  hide  at  least  a  part 
of  the  money  there.  We  don't  know 
how  much  yet.   And  you  found  it." 

"I'm   glad  "  but  Trudy  could 

say  no  more. 

"There  is  a  queer  old  paper  in  the 
box  that  says  it  is  to  belong  to  the 
person  that  finds  it.  So  you  can  do 
some  of  the  beautiful  things  you 
have  been  dreaming  about." 

Trudy's  face  was  very  white.  She 
did  not  speak. 

Mrs.  Brown  sat  down  and  took 
the  little  sunburnt  hand.  "I  have 
something  else  to  tell  you,  dear. 
While  Granny  was  away  yesterday 
— she  was  here,  you  know — some- 
thing happened  to  that  little  pipe 
kiln  of  hers;  and  when  she  got  home 
late  in  the  afternoon  she  found  her 
little  house  on  fire.  Some  tourists 
came  along  and  tried  to  help  her. 
They  were  in  a  carriage.  Granny 
was  hurt,  somehow,  and  when  the 
men  could  do  nothing  to  save  her 


house  they  took  her  and  the  little 
boy  to  the  nearest  place.  That  is 
your  home,  dear.  Then  the  men 
came  to  the  crossroads  and  some  of 
us  went  out.  We  were  there  last 
night  when  Harry  and  the  lawyer 
came.  They  brought  Lutie's  mother 
with  them,  and  " 

Mrs.  Brown  waited  a  moment  to 
steady  her  voice.  "I  wish  you  could 
have  been  there,  dear.  I  can't  tell 
you.  Your  aunt  is  taking  care  of 
Granny!  And  Lutie  is  there.  And, 
Trudy,  the  house  was  all  so  sweet 
and  clean  and— ready,  as  if  some  one 
had  known.  Mr.  Andrews  went  to 
Baltimore  yesterday.  Harry  thinks 
he  did  not  tell  you." 

Trudy  raised  herself  from  her  pil- 
low. "I  got  to  go  tell  my  father 
about  the  chest.  The  rest — I  can't. 
But  I  must  tell  him  that." 

Mrs.  Brown  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Allen 
entered.  "We  can't  tell  him,  Trudy," 
she  said.  "Nothing  can  please  or 
trouble  him  any  more." 

And  when  Trudy  had  seen  the 
motherly  face  she  knew  that  it  was 
all  over. 

******* 

Milton  Trolliver  slept  among  his 
fathers,  and  Granny  was  gathered  to 
her  place  among  the  Bronsons.  And 
after  many  seasons  had  come  and 
gone,  a  wonderful  day  dawned  upon 
the  mountains.  The  pine  hill  cabin 
grew  and  expanded  under  the  wand 
of  gold  and  the  magic  of  love.  And 
Lutie's  dream  came  true.  Corridors 
and  classrooms  and  study  halls  and 
laboratories  developed;  books  mul- 
tiplied along  the  walls,  And  over 
the  wide  doorway  any  who  came 
might  read:  "The  Miss  Andrews 
School."  The  letters  were  tall  and 
plain  and  as  bright  as  gold. 

It  was  here  that  the  teachers  wait- 
ed to  welcome  the  children — Mr.  An- 
drews, bright  and  wide  awake,  Trudy 
tall  and  womanly,  Lutie  straight  and 
strong.  For  the  doors  of  the  hills 
were  opened! 

The  old  inn,  white  as  snow  within 
and  without,  stood  beside  the  bend- 
ing road,  a  home  for  the  sick  and 
afflicted.  And  Cindy,  busy  of  hand 
and  sharp  of  tongue,  moved  briskly 
about,  proud  of  her  part  in  all  that 
was  going  on. 

"And  to  think,"  said  old  Abe  to  a 
traveler,  "it's  'The  Miss  Andrews 
Home,'  an'  she  was  but  a  puny  body, 
dyin'  over  yander  on  the  hill." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  memorial,"  said 
the  traveler. 

One  who  heard  added  softly:  "It 
is  the  touch  of  a  loving  woman  upon 
the  heart  of  the  hills." 

And  there  among  the  hills  Trudy 
and  Lutie  still  live  and  love  and  la- 
bor for  others. 

The  End. 


To  Eradicate  Bedbugs 


I'HOSE  who  are  troubled  by  bed- 
bugs will  find  practical  informa- 
tion as  to  how  to  deal  effectively 
with  these  pests  in  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 754,  "Bedbugs,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  this  bulle- 
tin C.  L.  Marlatt  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  makes  clear  the  habits 
of  these  i.isects  which  have  a  bear- 
ing on  their  eradication,  and  sug- 
gests a  number  of  simple  household 
measures,  as  well  as  more  radical 
methods,  of  getting  rid  of  them.  The 
author  calls  attention  especially  to 
the  fact  that  these  insects  will  mi- 
grate from  an  unoccupied  to  an  in- 
habited house,  and  points  out  that 
the  fact  that  they  ordinarily  hide  in 
the  daytime  makes  it  necessary  to 
apply  the  insecticides  in  cracks  in 
walls  and  floor  and  crevices  under 
wall  paper,  where  the  insects  ordi- 
narily are  concealed  and  lay  their 
eggs.  Information  as  to  the  ability 
of  bedbugs  to  withstand  cold  and  to 
go  without  fowl  for  long  periods 
should  be  especially  useful  to  those 


intending  to  move  into  houses  long 
untenanted. 

Of  the  simpler  remedies  the  ento- 
mologist says  that  benzine,  kerosene, 
or  other  lighter  petroleum  oils  in- 
troduced into  crevices  by  means  of 
a  brush  or  syringe,  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  efficient.  The  bulletin  also 
gives  directions  for  fumigation  with 
sulphur  or  other  chemicals,  which 
will  be  found  economical  and  effect- 
ive in  cases  of  general  infestation. 

Those  who  have  been  bitten  will 
find  applications  of  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen useful  in  allaying  irritation. 
Tincture  of  iodine,  in  its  ordinary  or 
double  strength,  is  also  a  good 
counter-irritant  for  use  in  cases  of 
fleas,  mosquitoes,  bedbugs,  or  other 
Insect  bites.  Iodine,  however,  should 
be  used  with  caution  on  the  tender 
skin  of  small  children  and  on  those 
who  are  affected  with  or  disposed  to 
eczemic  disorders. 


Ten  Cholera 

Commandments 

J)R.  A.  H.  LOGAN,  veterinary  field 
agent  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  pre- 
pared ten  commandments  for  the 
control  of  hog  cholera: 

"1.  Thru  the  days  of  thy  labors 
thou  shalt  remember  that  swine  re- 
quire special  attention  in  feeding, 
drinking,  housing  and  general  clean- 
liness. 

"2.  Thou  shalt  keep  daily  vigil- 
ance over  thy  flock  of  swine  lest  a 
portion  become  stricken  with  cholera. 

"3.  Knowest  thou  that  cholera  in- 
fection being  of  easy  distribution  by 
rodents  of  the  field,  birds  of  the  air 
and  human  agencies,  it  behooves  the 
master  of  the  farm,  his  attendants 
and  their  wives  and  children  to  pur- 
sue and  flay,  yea,  even  to  destroy  pig- 
eons, crows,  buzzards,  stray  dogs 
and  other  animals  that  go  from  farm 
to  farm;  for  the  same  reason  thou 
shouldst  not  permit  in  visitation 
upon  thy  swine  habitat  strangers, 
such  as  peddlers,  agents  and  buyers, 
lest  they  introduce  cholera  and  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  thy  herd. 

"4.  Watch  thy  neighbor's  herd  as 
thine  own,  for  often  cholera  hath 
stricken  his  herd  and  he  remaineth 
silent. 

"5.  Should  it  come  to  pass  that 
the  scourge,  cholera,  infect  thy  herd, 
isolate  the  afflicted  from  the  well, 
using  a  goodly  distance  between. 

"6.  Should  death  overtake  one  or 
more  of  thy  porkers,  thou  shalt  ob- 
serve strictly  the  Biblical  injunction, 
'ashes  to  ashes.' 

"7.  When  cholera  is  rampant  over 
the  land,  be  thou  ever  watchful  of 
thine  animals.  Thou  shouldst  pro- 
vide a  good  fence  for  their  protec- 
tion. Thou  shouldst  forever  banish 
from  thy  premises  the  filthy,  germ- 
laden,  wallow  hole;  thou  shouldst 
keep  thy  hogs  in  good  health,  free 
from  external  vermin  and  internal 
parasites,  worms,  thereby  increasing 
their  resistance  to  disease. 

"8.  Thou  shouldst  keep  thy  swine 
habitat  clean  and  disinfected  at  all 
times,  providing  a  concrete  wallow 
and  crude  oil  for  a  dip  and  plenty  of 
air-slaked  lime  scattered  over  the 
premises. 

"9.  With  the  fulfillment  of  these 
things  and  still  thy  beast  be  troubled 
and  thy  mind  filled  with  fear  lest  the 
danger  to  thy  herd  be  imminent,  be- 
take thyself  to  counselors,  wise  in 
cholera  lore.  They  will  instruct  thee 
in  the  way  of  protecting  thy  swine 
thru  immunization  by  a:iti-hog  chol- 
era serum. 

"10.  When  inoculation  hath  be- 
come necessary  and  imperative  to 
safeguard  the  herd,  thou  art  admon- 
ished to  employ  a  competent  person 
to  apply  the  treatment  and  be  ye  also 
certain  that  good,  potent  serum  be 
used.  All  these  things  shall  be  re- 
vealed by  the  counselors  and  if  heed- 
ed by  thee  in  the  days  to  come,  the 
fruit  of  thy  labors;  shall  profit  thee 
much  and  thy  nights  shall  be  passed 
in  peace  and  rest." 


Percheron  horses  vary  greatly  in 
color;  gray  is  the  favorite  color  in 
France,  while  darker  colors  are  pre- 
ferred in  the  United  States. 


Consider  the  Sire 

The  pure-bred  means: 

1 —  Uniformity. 

2 —  Individual  superiority. 

3 —  Early  maturity. 

4 —  More  marketable  stock. 

5 —  More  money  for  your  feed. 

6 —  Credit  to  the  owner. 

7—  Bigger  profits. 
The  scrub  means: 

1 —  Lack  of  uniformity. 

2 —  Mongrels  and  misfits. 

3 —  Late  maturity. 

4 —  Poor  market  demand. 

6 — Less  money  for  your  feed. 

6 —  Discredit  to  the  owner. 

7 —  Loss  and  dissatisfaction. 

These  are  facts  for  lime  users: 
Lime  is  best  applied  just  ahead  of  a 
tilled  crop,  such  as  corn.  Clay  soil 
needs  larger  applications  of  lime 
than  does  sandy  soil.  Wet  soil 
needs  larger  applications  of  lime 
than  does  well-drained  soil.  Soils 
rich  in  organic  matter  need  more 
lime  than  do  sandy  soils. 


WILL  PAY  YOU  MORE 

for  Furs.  Prices  high.  Trapping  season  now 
on.  Get  busy  at  once.  We  furnish  traps 
and  supplies  at  lowest  prices. 
Write  for  new  booklet,  "Opportunities  for 
pleasure  and  profit  in  trapping"— also  ship- 
ping tags,  price  lists,  etc.,  ALL,  FREE 

SHIP  TODAY 

F.  C.  Taylor  Fur  Co, 
265  Fur  Exchange  Bide. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRAPPERS 


W.SE 


Remember  this — we  pay  higher 
prices  for  your  furs  than  any 
other  bouse— and 

WE  CHARGE  NO 
COMMISSION 

Send  us  a  trial  Bbipment  today 
—let  us  PROVE  our  claims  to 
you.  Oar  higher  prices,  liberal 
grading  and  fair  dealings  have 
made  us  the  Fastest  Growing 
Fur  House  in  America.  Send 
for  FUR  price  list.  Trappers' 
Guide,  State  Game  Laws,  Cat- 
alogue of  Trappers'  Supplies— 
ALL  SENT  FREE — with  parti- 
culars of  our  great  FREE  GIFT 
to  trappers. 


HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO.I^  MAVMS: 


I  HAVE  HOW  MADE  IT  POSSIBLE 

lor  any  worthy, creditable  person,  any- 
where in  the  U.  S.  lo  buy  a  High  Grade 
WITTE  engine  on  practically  his  own  terms 

NO  MOKEY 

DOWN 

ALL  CASH 

PART  CASH 

OR 

BANK 

DEPOSIT 


ED.  H.  WITTE 

Write  me 
stating  what 
size  engine 
you  need  and 
I  willmailyou 
latest  WITTE 
prices  direct  from 
factory.  Write  for  Free 
Book  "How  to  Judge  En- 
gines"—Ed.  H.  Witte. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2157  Oakland  Ave 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2157Emplro  Bldg. 
Plttabumh,  Pa. 


'  Wonderful  Money  Saving  |<sjs*>"*y  'w- 1 
W  Fence  Book.  O'  er  160  styles.1  l3<tPer  Rod  L'p '  | 

Gates-Steel  Posts-BarbWlre.'-^ — "  " 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- FREIGHT  PAID 
All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13o 
per  rod  op.    Cet  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.    98  -     .Cleveland.  Ohio 


LOOK—  BOYS — LOOK 

This  GENUINE  STEAM  ENGINE  with 
Safety  Valve  and  Whittle 

given  to  any  boy  whe  sells  24 
packages  of  our  |0TCr  p<>Iisli  at 
15c  each.  S.-nd  for  polish  today 
and  when  sold  send  us  tin-  $3  GO 
and  we  will  send  the  engine  at 
oimt.  free. 

PENNDET  MFG.  CO., 
Chicago,         •  Illinois 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas* 
f~  sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Usee  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  %  to  %  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial*  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
IH  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.      A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1611  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


Write  today  for  a  pair  of  Mated  Everbearing 

Strawberry  plants,  one  large  packet  each  of  the 
new  Cereal  Feturlta,  Sudan  Oraaa  and  Silk  Leaf 
Poppy  seed,  all  Free  for  Testing.  Send  10  certs 
for  mailing  expense,  or  not,  as  you  please.  We 
offer  genuine  Progressive  Everbearing  plants  at 
60c  per  dozen;  90c  for  50:  SI. 75  for  100:  $5.00  fur 
325,  all  postpaid.   CATALOGUE  FREE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co,,  Bo*  446.  Osage,  Iowa 


IDES&FURS 


H 

I  I  Ship  to  th 

■  ■  who  pays  i 
Wo  aell  on  world's 

Siat    market.    You  . 
e  benoAt.  Yoo  profit  ••  .1 
Citron. Kuahner  A  Co 


Nbw  free  book 
plains  our  systen 
HIGH  prices  In  buying;.  V 
LOW  prices  on   tanning  \ 
as.    and  manufacturing. Write  1 
725  So. 2d  SI  .Cedar  RaoKU.Uwej 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
MiiHkrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price 
lint  free.  M  J.  JKWBTT  &  SONS, 
HEDWOOI),  N.  Y.  DliPT.  4. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising:  appears 
in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  In  The  Farming 
Business." 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

WANT  AIDS  ;:,','.!,„;;" 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  Bad  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  {for  50  week  —  nol 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want  Ad.  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyee  Co., 
600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WRITE  TO 


POSITION  W  ANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
re  Ad  In  over  ft  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  U.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOI1  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  O.  Hoyee  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


MEN-WOMEN  WANTED.  J100  MONTH. 
Government  jobs.  Vacancies  constantly.  Write 
immediately  for  list  positions  obtainable. 
Fr a n kiln  Instltut e,  De p't  SI  17.  Ft o Chester,  N.  Y. 

ALL  MEN — WOMEN  DESIRING  $85.  Gov- 
ernment job  near  home  write  Immediately. 
Oznient,  4  R,  St.  Louis. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS.  TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  RAIN- 
coats.  Rig  commissions.  Easy  profits.  Cooper 
made  $:I14  last  month.  We  deliver  and  col- 
lect. Sample  coat  free.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  14 
Timothy  St..   Dayton.  Ohio.  

AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  IOC",,  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co..   Dept.   22.  St.  Louis.*  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — THOUSANDS 
of  farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  sold  their 
crops  this  year  for  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  their  land.  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre  has 
produced  crops  worth  $40  to  $75  an  acre.  Stock 
raising  and  dairying  are  equally  profitable — 
hogs  and  beef  highest  in  country's  history.  Ir- 
rigation districts  producing  more  alfalfa  and 
fodder  crops  than  ever  before.  Get  your  farm 
home  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Last 
year  I  asked  you  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity- — you  might  have  paid  for  your 
farm  with  the  1916  crop  —  again  I  extend 
the  invitation.  Good  land  from  $11  to  $30 
per  acre;  irrigated  land  from  $35;  20  years  to 
pay;  government  guarantees  land  and  water 
titles.  Pay  in  full  at  any  time  if  desired.  We 
will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in 
certain  districts,  with  no  security  other  than 
the  land.  Ready-made  farms  sold  on  special 
easy  terms.  Loan  for  live  stock  after  one 
year's  occupation,  subject  to  certain  reason- 
able conditions  explained  on  request.  Low 
taxes;  no  taxes  on  improvements.  Free 
schools;  full  religious  liberty;  good  climate, 
and  the  best  neighbors  in  the  world.  Other 
farmers  becoming  rich  in  Western  Canada; 
you  have  the  same  opportunity.  Buy  direct  from 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Write  for  free 
book  and  full  information.  J.  S.  Dennis,  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  10  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta, 
Canada. 


FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewjiere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  II'.  

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it  with 
a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want  ads 
are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  nation. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.  

A  316-ACRE  FARM  ON  MAIN  R.  R.  IN 
South  Carolina  for  sale  by  owner.  House  and 
outbuildings.    U.  A.  Vincent.  Mars  Bluff,  S.  C. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

VIRGINIA.  N.  C.  W.  VA.  AND  OHIO 
Farms  at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big 
value  for  the  price.  Best  climate,  markets, 
schools  and  transportation.  Good  land  and 
neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt. 
N.  &  W.  Ry„  365  Arcade,  Roanoke,  Va. 


FARMS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R.  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7,000  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  509  Farmers' 
Exchange.  Denver,  Colo. 


FARM  LANDS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  FLORIDA  FACTS.  IF 
Interested  In  Florida,  before  visiting  or  settling 
in  this  wonderful  state  of  fragrant  flowers  and 
sunshine,  write  Lake  County  Land  Owners' 
Association,  No.  150  Lloyd  St.,  Fruitland  Park 
Florida,  for  free  book  of  actual  photographs 
and  real  conservative  facts  concerning  this 
State.  There  is  poor,  good,  better  and  best 
land  in  Florida.  This  hook  will  teach  you 
what  Is  best  and  why.  The  members  of  the 
Association  are  not  land  agents;  they  simply 
wish  to  tell  actual  facts  to  those  really  Inter- 
ested In  the  State.  They  have  no  time  to 
waste  on  curiosity  seekers,  children  or  people 
who  expect  to  grow  rich  without  effort,  but 
to  those  of  character,  energy,  some  capital, 
with  a  desire  to  learn  more  of  the  opportuni- 
ties In  this  most  prosperous  State  we  would  be 
glad  to  give  fullest  Information. 


productive  lands,    crop  payment 

or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pnolfio  Ry., 
In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  214 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Needlework  Department 

Dainty  Doily  With  Crocheted  Edge 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


"pHE  work  on  this  doily  is  simple  in 
the  extreme.  Outlining  forms 
the  conventional  border  with  just 
the  four  corners  worked  in  French 
embroidery.  Not  apparent  at  first 
glance  is  the  fact  that  this  design 
is  circular  but  has  four  corners  and 
is  set  within  a  round  edge.  Another 
of  the  novel  features  of  this  doily  is 
the  narrow  finishing  braid  used  at 
the  edge  of  the  hem.  After  mak- 
ing a  narrow  hem  in  the  linen  sew 
the  braid  to  the  under  side,  allowing 
the  open  center  and  one  edge  to  ex- 
tend beyond.  The  colors  used  are 
a  matter  of  choice,  two  shades  of 


the  same  color,  blue,  rose,  brown, 
green  or  yellow,  or  two  different  col- 
ors combined,  as  blue  outlining  with 
green  corners  and  blue  edge  or 
brown  outlining  with  cherry  red  cor- 
ners and  brown  edge,  or  whatever 
combinations  are  the  most  pleasing. 
Fasten  the  thread  for  the  crocheting 
into  the  braid  and  make: 

First  Row — 1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  re- 
peat for  this  row. 

Second  Row — *  1  si  cr  over  ch,  2 
do  cr,  1  si  cr,  over  next  ch,  repeat  * 
for  this  row  and  break  thread. 

These  doilies  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  sets  for  the  china  closet  or 
buffet.  They  make  a  dressy  finish  for 


the  dining  table  combined  with  a 
centerpiece  to  match.  One  can 
make  them  of  scraps  of  linen  one 
finds  about  the  house  and  they  are 
an  excellent  medium  for  using  up 
one's  odds  and  ends  of  embroidery 
cotton,  for  they  require  so  little  of 
each  shade.  At  one's  leisure  these 
can  be  picked  up  and  when  laun- 
dered put  away  for  gifts  later  on 
this  winter  when  so  many  other 
things  come  to  take  our  time  and 
attention. 

Abbreviations  of  Crochet  Stitches 

ch  8t— Chain  stitch. 

si  cr — Single  crochet. 

do  cr — Double  crochet. 

tr  cr — Treble  crochet. 

do  tr  cr — Double  treble  crochet. 

p — Picot. 

sp — Space. 

gr — Group. 

* — Sign  of  repetition. 

Ch  st,  make  a  loop  over  nook, 
thread  over  hook,  pull  second  loop 
thru  first  loop,  repeat  for  the  length 
required. 

Si  cr,  make  a  length  of  ch  sts, 
skip  1  ch  st,  insert  hook  into  2nd  ch 
st,  thread  over  hook,  draw  thru  the 
ch  st,  making  2  loops  on  hook,  thread 
over  hook,  thru  both  loops. 

Do  cr,  make  a  length  of  ch  sts, 
thread  over  hook,  skip  3  ch  sts,  in- 
sert hook  into  4th  ch  st,  draw  thread 
thru  ch  st,  thread  over  hook,  thru  2 
loops,  thread  over  hook,  thru  the 

2  remaining  loops. 

Tr  cr,  make  length  of  ch  sts,  thread 
over  hook  twice,  skip  4  sts,  insert- 
hook  into  5th  ch  st,  draw  thread  thru 
ch  st,  thread  over  hook,  thru  2  loops, 
thread  over  hook,  thru  2  loops,  thread 
over  hook,  thru  the  2  remaining 
loops. 

Do  tr  cr,  same  as  tr  cr,  only  thread 

3  times  over  hook. 

P,  make  5  ch  sts,  catch  back  into 
4th  ch  st,  from  the  hook,  pull  loop 
thru. 

Sp,  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
forms  1  sp. 

Gr,  1  d  c  into  each  st  for  4  sts,  to- 
gether form  1  gr. 


Cleaning  Silverware 


EASY  and  effective  method  of 
cleaning  tarnished  silverware  by 
boiling  in  a  soda  and  salt  solution  in 
contact  with  a  clean  piece  of  alumi- 
num or  zinc  is  recommended  to 
housewives  by  the  department  as  a 
result  of  studies  made  by  its  spe- 
cialists in  home  economics.  The 
necessary  procedure  is  so  simple  that 
it  may  be  followed  successfully  in 
practically  any  home. 

The  tarnish  which  occurs  on  silver 
is  not  due  to  oxidation,  but  is  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  the  action  of 
sulphur.  In  most  cases  the  source 
of  the  sulphur  causing  tarnish  is  rub- 
ber, wool,  foods  like  eggs,  and  the 
sulphur  in  the  air  due  to  burning 
illuminating  gas  and  coal.  The  elec- 
trolytic cleaning  method  depends  on 
the  facts  that  this  tarnish  of  silver 
sulphid  is  slightly  soluble  in  the  hot 
solution  employed,  and  that  it  is 
broken  down  chemically  and  its  sil- 
ver content  redeposited  on  the  ware 
when  the  proper  electrical  conditions 
prevail.  Under  this  method,  therefore, 
practically  all  the  silver  in  the  tar- 
nish is  returned  to  the  object  being 
cleaned.  When  silver  polishes  are 
used,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  sil- 
ver in  combination  in  the  tarnish  is 
removed. 

In  the  cleaning  method  recom- 
mended by  the  department  the  nec- 
essary materials  are  a  graniteware 
cooking  utensil  deep  enough  to  al- 
low the  silverware  to  be  covered  by 
the  solution;  a  clean  piece  of  alumi- 
num or  zinc,  preferably  the  former; 
and  baking  or  washing  soda.  The 
solution,  consisting  of  a  teaspoon- 


ful  of  baking  or  washing  soda  and  a 
like  amount  of  table  salt  to  each 
quart  of  water,  is  brought  to  a  boil 
in  a  graniteware  or  enameled  uten- 
sil. A  sheet  of  aluminum  or  clean 
zinc  is  dropped  in.  The  tarnished 
silverware  is  then  immersed  in  the 
solution  so  that  it  is  then  in  contact 
with  the  sheet  of  aluminum  or  zinc. 
The  tarnish  should  disappear  in  a 
few  seconds.  The  silver  object  should 
then  be  removed  from  the  solution, 
rinsed,  and  dried  with  a  soft  cloth. 

Aluminum  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  zinc  for  use  in  this  clean- 
ing process.  A  small  sheet  of  alumi- 
num may  be  purchased,  especially 
for  silver  cleaning  purposes,  or  a 
piece  of  an  old  aluminum  utensil 
well  cleaned  may  be  used.  Utensils 
which  would  later  be  used  in  cook- 
ing operations  should  never  be  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  silverware  by  the 
electrolytic  method.  If  very  large 
pieces  of  silver  are  to  be  cleaned  and 
a  container  is  required  larger  than 
can  be  placed  conveniently  on  the 
stove,  the  hot  solution  may  be  poured 
into  such  a  vessel  and  the  silver  ob- 
ject then  immersed.  The  method  is 
most  effective,  however,,  when  the 
solution  boils  during  the  cleaning 
process,  and  efficiency  is  rapidly  low- 
ered as  the  temperature  of  the  so- 
lution falls  below  the  boiling  point. 

The  electrolytic  method  gives  the 
cleaned  silver  a  satiny  finish  after 
several  cleanings.  If  a  burnished 
surface  is  desired,  the  silver  must 
from  time  to  time  be  polished  lightly 
with  some  abrasive  polishing  ma- 
terial as  powdered  whiting. 
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WANT  ADS 
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LIVESTOCK 

BUT,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  muka 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  truth  i  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-614  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FOB  sale 

WOOL  UNDERWEAR,  SLIGHTLY  DAM- 
aged,  two  $S  suits  $3. GO.  Send  cash.  Return 
If    dissatisfied.      F.    J.    Johnson,  Amsterdam, 

N.  Y. 


FREE — 10    BEAUTIFUL    POSTCARDS  OM 
a  beautiful  Calendar  If  you   will  send  10c  for 
postage.     The   Keystone   Picture  Co.,  Smoot. 
Wyu,  \ 

PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  IncludlnR  thos* 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventionR.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IT  R  BEARING  ANIMALS 

DON'T  KILL  LIVE  MINK,  MARTEN  AND 
other  fur  bearers.  We  pay  double  fur  value 
for  them  alive.    Animal  Exporting  Co.,  Qulncy, 

l'a.  

MISCELLANEOUS  ' 

SELL  YQUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dear- 
born  St.,  Chicago.  111.  

POULTRY  PAPER.  44-124  PAGE  PERIODI- 
cal,  up  to  date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know 
about  care  and  management  of  poultry  for 
pleasure  or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents. 
Poultry  Advocate.  Dept.  215,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

:  :  mt   ::  | 

LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in   this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.    Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co 
500-51  4  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  III 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Kocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
l.rT5'.antx»,ad Jn„this  column-  Ask  us  about  It. 
a.    ^J^-  D'  B°yce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


|  SELL— 

I  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  || 
machinery,  poultry,  farm  II 
tools,  implements,  anything  2 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

1  EASILY— 
I  Q  VICKLy— 

I  CHEATLy— 

il  with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

{${      Write  us  about  what  you  have 

II  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
iiii  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
ii|  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
lilil  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 

vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
11  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
i|j  500-514    North   Dearborn    Street,  § 
Chicago,  111. 
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YOU  HAVE  ONLY  UNTIL  DECEMBER  23rd 

TO  GET  THE  COMPLETE  HOME  PICTUREGAME  OUTFIT 

IN  W.  D.  BOYCE  CO'S  $4,000  CASH  GAME 
But  You  Have  Until  December  31st  to  Mail  In  Your  Set  of  Answers 

SO  HURRY  AND  GET  YOUR  OUTFIT  QUICK 

AND  YOU'LL  HAVE  PLENTY  OF  TIME  TO  PLAY  THE  GAME 

COMPLETE  HOME  PICTUREGAME  OUTFIT  CONSISTING  OF  ALL  THE  24  EASY 
PICTURES,  CATALOG  OF  NAMES  FROM  WHICH  YOU  SELECT  THE  BEST 
NAMES  TO  FIT  THE  PICTURES,   REPLY  BOOK  IN  WHICH  TO  WRITE 
DOWN  YOUR  ANSWERS,   RULES  AND  FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR 
PLAYING  THIS  EASY  GAME,  AND  A  ONE  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO  OUR  MAGAZINE. 

ALL  FOR  ONLY  50  CENTS 


GET  INTO  THIS  EASY  GAME  AT 
ONCE  AND  WIN  ONE  OF  THE  BIG 
CASH  PEIZES  LISTED  BELOW.  YOU 
HAVE  JUST  AS  GOOD  A  CHANCE  TO 
WIN  AS  ANY  ONE.   BEGIN  NOW. 

1st    prize  $1,000  Cash 

2nd  prize   750  Cash 

3rd  prize   500  Cash 

4th  prize   250  Cash 

5th  prize   125  Cash 

6th  prize   75  Cash 

7th  prize   50  Cash 

504  Other  Big  Cash  Prizes,  Totaling  in 
All  $4,000.00  Cash. 
Full  Prizes  Paid  All  Final  Tying 
Contestants. 


There  Are  24  Easy,  Plain  Pictures 

in  the  Home  Picturegame.  The  Catalog  of  Names  (which  you  get  with  the  Outfit)  contains  all  the 
names  to  these  24  pictures — you  just  pick  them  out.  When  you  have  gone  thru  this  Catalog  and  picked 
out  the  names  that  you  think  BEST  fit  the  24  pictures,  you  write  down  your  selected  names  in  the 
Reply  Book  (which  also  permits  you  to  make  as  many  as  three  answers  to  each  picture)  and  send 
this  book  to  us  to  be  checked  over.  That's  all  there  is  to  the  game.  Going  thru  the  Catalog  and  pick- 
ing out  the  best  names  to  fit  24  simple  pictures. 


How  to  Play  the  Game: 

See  the  little  object  lesson  picture  here?  What  do  you  see?  A  man 
is  saying  to  a  woman,  "Aren't  they  little?"  Well,  the  Catalog  of  Names 
shows  you  the  name  "Little  Ones."  Isn't  that  a  splendid  name  for 
the  picture?  You  should  be  able  to  go  thru  the  Catalog  of  Names  and 
pick  out  the  best  names  to  fit  24  easy  pictures  just  as  well  as  any  one. 
Now  begin  to  play  this  game  at  once — order  your  Outfit  today. 


You  have  ample  time  to  play  this  game  if  you  get  the  Complete  Picturegame  Outfit  at  once 
BUT  YOU  MUST  ORDER  THE  OUTFIT  NOW,  AS  NO  OUTFITS  WILL  BE  SOLD  AFTER. 
DECEMBER  23 RD— HOWEVER,  YOU  WILL  HAVE  UNTIL  DECEMBER  31ST  TO  MAIL 
US  YOUR  SET  OF  ANSWERS,  WHICH  GIVES  YOU  PLENTY  OF  TIME  IF  YOU  GET 
YOUR  OUTFIT  QUICK. 


UNDER  THE  RULES  EACH  CONTESTANT 

is  permitted  to  submit  as  many  as  five  different  sets  of  answers.  It  is 
better  for  you  to  submit  all  the  names  you  have  found  in  the  Catalog  that 
might  possibly  fit  the  pictures,  than  to  eliminate  some  of  your  possibly 
good  names.  Get  an  extra  Outfit  (price  only  50  cents)  and  submit  an 
extra  set  of  answers.  Do  everything  you  can  to  help  you  win  that 
$1,000.00  Cash,  first  prize. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  CONTESTANTS 
NOW  IN  OUR  PICTUREGAME: 

All  sets  of  answers  when  sent  to  us  must  bear  postmark  (with  full  post- 
age) not  later  than  midnight  of  December  31st.  If  any  one  has  collected 
the  pictures  and  desires  to  send  in  A  HOME-MADE  SET,  you  must  bear 
this  in  mind:  Each  and  every  picture  must  be  hand-drawn  (not  traced), 
and  only  one  hand-drawn  picture  made  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper  5x8 
inches  in  size,  on  wnich  you  must  write  one  answer  and  your  name  and 
address  in  full,  and  each  sheet  must  be  securely  bound  together  at  the 
tops  and  sent  in  flat.  It  you  want  to  send  in  more  than  one  answer  to  a 
picture,  you  must  draw  a  separate  picture  for  each  extra  answer  you 
make.  We  have  published  from  time  to  time  that  our  Rules  allow  any 
one  to  see  our  Complete  Outfit  by  having  one  public  library  told  by  our 
readers  to  send  for  the  same,  where  any  one  may  see  the  Outfit  and  con- 
salt  it  free.  Now  bear  this  in  mind:  Simply  fill  out  the  order  form 
now  and  mail  it  to  as  with  50  cents,  and  you  will  receive  all  the  pic- 
tures. Catalog  of  Names  and  a  nice  Reply  Book  in  which  you  can  write 
down  one,  two  or  three  answers  to  each  picture  conveniently,  and  you 
only  have  to  sign  your  name  and  address  once.  No  binding  together  of 
anything,  as  the  book  is  well  bound  and  you  do  not  have  to  make  draw- 
ings of  any  pictures. 


THIS  IS  WHAT  YOU  NEED  TO  ENTER  AND  PLAY  THE  GAME: 

1st — All  the  24  easy  pictures. 

2nd — The  Catalog  of  Names,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  containing  all 

the  names  to  the  pictures.    You  just  pick  out  the  names  you  think 

Best  fit  the  pictures. 
3rd — The  Reply  Book  in  which  you  write  down  your  selected  answers  to 

the  pictures,  and  which  also  permits  you  to  make  three  answers  to 

each  picture. 

ALL  24  PICTURES,  CATALOG  OF  NAMES,  REPLY  BOOK,  RULES  AND 
FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PLAYING  THE  GAME,  AS  WELL  AS  A 
ONE    YEAR'S    SUBSCRIPTION    TO    OUR    MAGAZINE,    NOW  ONLY 

50  CENTS 

You  couldn't  spend  50  cents  to  better  advantage,  and  there's  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn't  win  the  $1,000  Cash,  first  prize.  SEND  US  50  CENTS 
RIGHT  NOW— TODAY— GET  THE  COMPLETE  OUTFIT  BY  RETURN 
MAIL  AND  PLAY  THE  EASY  GAME.  WIN  YOUR  RIGHTFUL  SHARE 
OP  THE  $4,000.00  CASH. 


SEND  IN  THIS  ORDER  FORM  TODAY  WITH  50  CENTS— DON'T  DELAY 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500  N   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

I  inclose  50  rents,  for  which  send  me  your  magazine  for  one  year,  and  as 
a  gift  rush  to  me,  postage  prepaid,  all  the  24  pictures,  Catalog  of  Names, 
Reply  Book,  Rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  your  $1,000.00  Cash  Home 
Picturegame.    I'm  going  to  try  to  win  that  $1,000  Cash  First  Prize. 


Name 


Street 
R.  F.  D. 


City. 


State. 


Don't  wait  a  minute. 


Send  in  this  order  form  with  50  cents  at  once. 


^0- 


Come  to  Detroit 

The  Automobile 
Center 
and 


Detroit 
trained  men  get 
preference  and  get  jobs 
quickly.    No  other  city  can  give 
what  Detroit  offers.    Think  what  it 
means  to  learn  in  the  Michigan  State  Auto 
School.     Factories  endorse  our  school,  glad  to 
employ  our  graduates  or  offer  them  territory  in  which 
to  sell  cars  and  start  garages.      Unlimited  opportunities. 
You're  right  in  the  middle  of  the  greatest  auto  activities.  Men 
are  needed  everywhere  as  testers,  repair  men,  chauffeurs,  garage  men 
and  salesmen.  Hundreds  of  our  graduates  start  in  business  for  themselves. 

Earn  $75  to  $300  a  Month 

We  teach  you  to  handle  any  auto  proposition.  You  graduate  in  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks.  Our  equipment 
is  complete.  Students  actually  build  cars  from  start  to  finish,  getting  factory  training  in  assembling,  block- 
testing,  road  testing,  everything.  Special  complete  coirse  in  Oxy-Acetylene  brazing,  welding  and  cutting,  separate 
from  regular  course.  All  leading  types  of  starting,  lighting  and  ignition  systems  in  operation.  Learn  to  time  motors, 
re-bcre  cylinders,  adjust  carburetors,  magnetos,  valves  and  bearings  quickly  and  accurately.  Six-cylinder  Lozier,  Chal- 
mers "6",  Detroiter  "6",  Overland  and  8-cylinder  King  are  used  for  road  instruction.  We  have  a  new  Chalmers  "6-30"  Chassis 
with  3,400-r.p.m.  motor,  the  latest  thing  out,  Willys-Knight  1917  chassis,  Saxon  "6"  1917  chassis,  Studebaker  "6"  1917  chassis, 
Maxwell  1917  chassis,  Hudson  "Super-Six"  1917  chassis,  Oldsmobile  "8"  1917  chassis,  Briscoe  1917  chassis,  Detroit  Electric  1917 
chassis.   These  chasses  are  fully  equipped  and  are  for  students  to  work  on.    We  have  Delco  System  as  used  in  Buick,  Hudson  and  Packard  Twin  "6". 

DETROIT  IS  THE  PLACE  TO  LEARN— Start  Any  Time 


33,000  Sq.  ft.  of 
additional 
floor 

space  | 


There  are  44  auto  factories  in  Detroit  and  140  accessory  and  parts  fac- 
tories. Our  students  have  the  privilege  of  going  thru  any  or  all  of  them. 
We  now  operate  Westinghouse,  Auto-Lite  and  Bijur  Service  Stations. 
After  careful  consideration  the  Westinghouse  Electrics  1  &  Mfg.  Co.,  the 
Auto-Lite  Co.  and  the  Bijur  Co.  decided  that  our  school  was  the  best 
place  in  Detroit  to  handle  their  service  stations.  This  has  added  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  and  makes  our  electrical  depart- 
ment unequaled.  Students  get  actual  experience  and  training  in  han- 
dling all  kinds  of  electrical  auto  equipment  and  taking  care  of  trouble. 
We  have  just  installed  a  Sprague  Electric  Dynamometer  for  block-test- 
ing purposes  for  students'  use.   Auto  factories  need  Dynamometer  men 


constantly.  Our  block-testing  department  has  25  motors  in  it — 2-cyl — 
4-cyl — 6-cyl — 8-cyl  and  12-cyl — engines.  All  for  students  to  work  on. 
We  have  a  greater  demand  for  our  graduates  than  we  can  meet.  Fac- 
tories and  Garages  are  paying  big  salaries  to  men  who  know  how  to 
handle  electrical  equipment  quickly  and  properly.  Detroit  is  the  auto- 
mobile center.  You  get  practical  instruction.  Come  to  our  school  and 
learn  the  auto  business  right.  School  open  all  the  year.  Enter  classes 
any  time,  any  day.  Three  classes  daily:  morning,  afternoon,  evening. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  Michigan  State  Auto  School  students.  Ga- 
rages throughout  the  country  write  us  for  men.  Auto  factories  write 
and  phone  for  men  constantly  to  fill  permanent  places.  Why  not  fit 
yourself  for  one  of  these  good  paying  positions? 


Money-Back 
Guarantee 

We  guarantee  to  quali- 
fy you  in  short  t  me 
for  a  position  as  chauf- 
feur, repair  man,  tes- 
ter, demonstrator, 
garage  man,  or 
automobile  dealer, 
paying  from  $75.00  to 
$300.00  monthly  or 
refund  your  money. 
We  have  constantly 
more  requests  for 
Michigan  State  Auto 
School  graduates  than 
we  can  supply. 


Follow  the  Crowd  to  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School.    Come  to  Detroit 


THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  191  CLASSES 


Factory  Co-operation 

We  have  completed  arrangements  with  the  auto  factories  to  put  them  in 
touch  with  men  who  intend  going  into  business  for  themselves.  Think  of 
getting  inside  information  as  to  the  best  territory  and  where  the  garages 
will  make  the  most  money.  The  factories  are  looking  for  trained  men  to 
represent  them.  Men  who  know  the  auto  business  from  A  to  Z  are  in  big- 
gest demand.  Come  here  and  start  right — get  the  information  first-hand 
and  don't  wait. 


Additional  Building  and  Equipment 

33.000  sq.  ft.  of  additional  floor  space  in  our  new  building,  thousands  of  dollars  wocth 
of  new  equipment,  plenty  of  room  for  students  to  work.  This  comes  with  our  new 
building  at  687-89-91  Woodward  Avenue.  Our  school  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
students  come  from  all  over  the  world.  Men  have  left  after  graduating  and  started 
business  for  themselves;  others  have  accepted  good  jobs  both  in  Detroit  and  over 
the  country.  Their  work  has  proven  that  we  train  them  rightly.  We  are  constantly 
adding  new  equipment.  Our  students  get  the  best  and  latest  things  to  work  on.  Our 
electrical  department  is  thorough  and  complete.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  most  com- 
petent electrical  instructors. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL 
687-89-91  Woodward  Ave.— 11-19  Selden  Ave. 
92  Auto  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE 
"Auto  School  News"  and  New  Catalog 
or  better  still  you  can  expect  me  about 


Name   

Street  

Town   State. 


Act  Quickly — Now — Don't  Wait 

Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  now,  get  full  particulars  and  "Auto  School  News" 
and  New  Catalog.  They  are  both  absolutely  free.  Or  better  still,  jump  on  the 
train  as  hundreds  have  done,  and  come  to  Detroit,  the  "Heart  of  the  Automo- 
bile Industry,"  and  learn  right. 

Remember  you  can  enter  classes  any  time,  any  day.  The  price 
of  course  is  based  on  giving  full  value.  Therefore  we  cannot 
give  another  course  free.  Graduates  in  the  complete  auto 
course  are  competent  to  handle  farm  tractors.  Act  quickly — 
now.  We  have  no  branches.  Write  or  come  direct  to  the  school. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School 

The  Old  Reliable  School— A.  G.  Zeller,  President 

92  Auto  Building —687-89-91  Woodward  Avenue, 
11-19  Selden  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


OIT 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY 


44  4 
(lUTOMOBfLE^/ 
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December  f6,  1916 


2  Cents  per  Week 


FARMING 
BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


THE  BIG  SNOW 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


.Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful 
X  New  Phonograph 


Jl  Rtal,  life* 
like  music 
at  last, 
|  thank*  to 
That,  A 
i  Edixun. 
I 


and  after  trial! 

■yES,  the  New  Edison — Mr.  Edison's  great  new  phonograph 
■  with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand 
I  new  Diamond  Amhcrol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down. 
Now,  on  this  offer,  you  can  have  the  flnott,  the  baat  that  money  can  buy  at  a  price  very  much  lcsa  than  that 
at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine  Eduion  are  offered.   Seize  this  opportunity.   Send  the  coupon  now. 

Rock-Bottom  Offer  Direct Let  u9  send  the  New  Edison  to 

.  \  your  home  on  free  trial.  Entertain  your 


Catalog  FREE 


To  F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  DisL 
9017  Edison  Block    .'.    Chicafo,  Illinois 


*  -■  . •  w  w.  .u •■   i   i  y ni  i 

family  and  friends  with  your  favorite  records —  every thing  from  Grand  Opera  to  the  latest  city  song  hits 
Comic  Vaudeville  and  roaring  Minstrel  Shows— then  if  you  choose  send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expanse 

But  if  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  Bend  us   

only  11.00  after  the  free  trial.    Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  > 
of  monthly  payments.   Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer,  -r 

/ 

A     Gmtltmm :  —  Of  send  me  your  New 
jT     Edison  Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your 
VT       _  >     free  trial  offer  on  the  new  model  Edison 

Get  our  New  Edison  catalog.    Your  name  f 

and  address  on  a  post  card  or  letter  (or  lost  this  coupon)  f 
is  enough.    No  obligations  in  asking  for  the  catalog.  «v 
Find  out  about  this  offer  — while  this  offer  lasts,  f 

r.  K.  BABSON.  Edison  Phonograph  Dist 

901  VEdiion  Block               Chicago.  Illinois 
Canadian  Office:  366  Portaae  Ave. ,  Winnipeg1.  Man.  JF 
aSBSSSSSaSsaBBBSBSBSSSBBSBBSBBaBSBBSSBBBBBBBBSBBBBBBBaa-*  Addf—  


Phonograph. 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  near $2abusheloffers  great 
profits  to  the  farmer.  C  anada's  invitation 
is  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 
wantssettlers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  by 
helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

i  can  get  a  Homestead  cf  130  acres  FREE 

1  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Duringmany 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  inCanada,  but  there 
is  an  extra  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young 
men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  /?he  Government  is 
urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into  grain.  Write  for  litera- 
ture and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Im- 
migration, Ottawa,  Canada,  or  George  A.  Hall,  123  Second 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  J.  M.  MacLachlan,  215  Traction 
Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  C.  J.  Broughton. 
112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111.     Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 


and  i 


WANTED—30,000  BOYS 

WE  HAVE  »0,000  boys  who  sell  our  great  papers,  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago 
Ledger.  Farming  Business  and  Lone  Scout.  Thousands  of  them  earn  from  $1.00 
to  $5.00  a  week.  People  in  every  town  and  R.  F.  D.  know  our  great  papers  and 
we  have  received  thousands  of  letters  from  people  asking  the  name  of  the  local  agent 
so  they  could  buy  the  papers  from  them.  We  want  30.000  more  agents,  so  that  there 
will  be  an  agent  In  every  town  and  R.  F.  D.  route,  find  to  get  them  we  have  a  won- 
derful new  plan  which   gives  our  agents  cash  profits  on  every  paper   they  sell  and 


IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  STARTED  TODAY 

notrn/oneymto"^taUrry-Th°err,t^  5*encles  are  b«ln*  gabbed  up  prickly  by  boys.     It  takes 

you  do  m  we  ?av     w  ,  °?VVle„OT  rlsk  to  you  at  a"y  tlme-    Al1  we  ask  »«  that 

you  oo  as  vie  say.  Will  you?  Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  vou  a. 
complete  agent's  outfit  absolutely  free  and  your  first  week*  Supply  o7pWpers  * 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  DEPT.  4,  512  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

I    accept    the    agency  for 
your  4  papers.     Bend  me 


many  copies  of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the  first 
week.  I  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive any  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts 
and  badge  and  booklet  of  In- 
structions from  Chief  Totem 
FREE.  Also  tell  me  how  to 
get  the  valuable  premiums. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No. 


Town  State. 


RAMBLING  READING 

A  Little  Bit  on  Several  Things 


Value  of  Manure 

fHE  fertilizing  value  of  the  total 
excrement  from  horses  is  about 
$20  per  animal  per  year,  and  from 
cattle  about  $25.  Nearly  half  of  the 
nitrogen  and  potassium  from  farm 
animals  occurs  In  the  liquid  excre- 
ment. It  Is  therefore  important  that 
this  be  saved  thru  use  of  sufficient 
straw  to  absorb  it.  Manure  stored 
in  the  open  barnyard  loses  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  its  nitrogen 
thru  fermentation,  and  its  potassium 
and  other  mineral  elements  thru 
leaching.  This  loss  may  be  avoided 
by  hauling  the  manure  to  the  field 
as  fast  as  it  accumulates.  If  this  is 
impracticable,  it  may  be  stored  in  a 
covered  shed  where  animals  run 
over  it  and  so  keep  it  well  packed. 
The  greatest  loss  of  fertility  occurs 
when  the  manure  is  stored  in  loose 
piles. 


Following  Sorgftum 
Y^HILE  sorghums  do  not  use  more 
plant  food  and  moisture  in 
their  growth  than  corn,  they  take 
it  at  a  time  of  year  when  little  more 
can  be  made  available  before  the  re- 
turn of  warm  weather  and  spring 
rains. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  follow  sorghums 
with  a  fall  crop  such  as  wheat. 
Some  relatively  late  planted  crop 
had  best  be  chosen  to  follow  sor- 
ghum. Corn  or  some  other  inter- 
tilled crop  that  is  not  planted  too 
early  would  be  best.  This  allows 
for  spring  rains,  warmth,  and  sun- 
shine to  get  in  their  work,  before  the 
new  crop  needs  the  plant  food  and 
noisture.  If  some  method  is  pur- 
sued such  as  the  one  cited,  there 
should  be  little  ill  effect  because  of 
the  preceding  sorghum  crop. 


Milk-feeding  Chickens 
jyjADAM  HEN"  and  her  feathered 
family  are  continually  piling  up 
proof  of  what  they  can  do  to  swell 
the  farm  income.  As  a  result  of 
milk-feeding,  here  is  the  latest  thing 
they  have  done  in  Clarendon  County, 
S.  C.  The  middle  of  April  a  lady 
started  milk-feeding  young  chickens 
for  market  and  home  use.  From  only 
twenty-five  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
hens  she  has  sold  $69.63  worth  of 
rhickens,  besides  supplying  the  home 
table,  and  she  now  has  twenty-five 
more  birds  ready  for  market.  These 
twenty-five  birds,  when  sold,  will 
bring  the  total  receipts  for  sales  to 
over  $75  for  one  year's  work. 

This  is  a  good  income  from  only 
twenty-five  hens,  but  not  so  good 
but  that  any  one  who  follows  direc- 
tions can  have  the  same  thing  com- 
ing to  him. 

There  are  only  four  requisites  for 
milk-feeding:  A  supply  of  fattening 
crates  in  which  the  chickens  are  con- 
fined; suitable  chickens  for  feeding; 
a  mixture  of  ground  meal,  and  a 
quantity  of  buttermilk  or  sour  skim- 
milk.  Almost  every  farm  affords 
three  of  these  requisites,  and  the 
fourth,  the  crates,  can  be  had  at  very 
little  expense.  A  market  for  the 
milk-fed  chickens  can  be  found  with 
very  little  trouble. 


f  Saving  Nut  Trees 

"pHE  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation is  trying  to  save  the  fine 
nut  trees.  The  association  was 
founded  a  few  years  ago  by  a  sur- 
geon, a  family  physician,  a  lawyer, 
a  professor  of  horticulture,  and  a 
plain,  ordinary  enthusiast — all  tree 
lovers,  of  course.  Along  with  the 
many  others  who  have  joined  them, 
they  have  learned  how  to  graft  the 
nut  trees,  and  they  believe  that  we 
would  have  orchards  worth  $500  or 
more  per  acre,  if  they  were  com- 
posed of  trees  as  good  as  the  best 
native  trees  now  growing  wild  right 
here  in  the  United  States.  Where 
are  these  trees?  To  find  out,  these 
gentlemen  are  offering  a  lot  of  cash 
prizes  of  from  $5  to  $50  each. 

If  you  know  of  a  promising  tree 
of  black  walnut,  butternut,  shagbark 


hickory,  shellbark  hickory,  northern 
pecan,  hazel,  Japanese  walnut,  or  a 
hybrid,  send  a  dozen  sample  nuts  by 
mail,  carefully  packed  in  a  box  or 
bag  containing  a  slip  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  plainly 
written  in  ink,  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Deming, 
Secretary  0f  the  Northern  Nut  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Georgetown,  Conn. 
He  will  give  you  details  of  the  prizes 
and  an  opinion  on  the  specimens  you 
send. 

It  is  well  to  send  a  letter  sepa- 
rately describing  the  tree,  its  age, 
size,  location,  size  of  crop,  and  bear- 
ing record.  The  contest  closes  De- 
cember 31,  1916. 


Why  All  One  Kind? 
'J'HE  type  of  farming  followed  by  a 
community  often  gives  it  wide 

advertising.  Certain  communities 
are  known  because  they  produce  cer- 
tain products.  Persons'  wishing  to 
purchase  those  products  will  go  to 
those  communities  to  get  them.  A 
farmer  within  a  community  who  is 
not  following  the  same  type  of  farm- 
ing as  his  neighbors  is  losing  an  op- 
portunity to  profit  by  the  community 
advertising. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  live- 
stock production.  Any  one  wishing 
to  purchase  pure-bred  animals  would 
much  prefer  to  go  to  a  district 
where  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
are  producing  pure-bred  stock  of 
the  kind  which  he  is  seeking. 
He  knows  that  if  he  cannot  ob- 
tain what  he  wants  from  one 
farmer,  others  in  the  same  commu- 
nity will  have  it.  Buyers  for  stock 
are* obtained  more  readily  in  such 
communities  than  in  the  case  of  the 
isolated  breeder  who  is  not  profiting 
by  the  community  advertising. 

Efforts  of  the  entire  community 
can  be  combined  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  a  particular  type  of 
farming.  All  will  require  the  same 
supplies,  the  same  type  of  imple- 
ments, and  the  same  kind  of  labor. 
This  affords  opportunity  for  coopera- 
tion in  purchasing  supplies,  obtain- 
ing buyers  for  products,  and  in  ad- 
vancing in  many  ways  the  interest 
of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of 
all. 


Why  Alfalfa  Sometimes  Fails 

y^LFALFA  is  a  very  successful  crop, 
but  occasionally  one  hears  of  a 
failure.  The  causes  for  occasional 
failures  in  securing  good  stands  of 
alfalfa  are  outlined  as  follows: 

One  cause  of  failure  may  be  insuffi- 
cient moisture  just  at  the  time  of 
seeding.  This  condition  is  also 
likely  to  be  accompanied  with  blow- 
ing of  soil,  and  when  this  occurs  it 
is  known  that  sharp  sand  particles 
cut  off  very  young  alfalfa  plants  in 
an  amazingly  short  time.  In  certain 
sections  of  the  Northwest  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  from  this  stand- 
point, therefore,  that  soil  blowing 
should  be  prevented,  which  can 
largely  be  accomplished  by  attend- 
ing to  it  that  plenty  of  organic  mat- 
ter is  worked  into  soils.  Ordinarily 
speaking,  the  lightest  top  dressing 
of  manure  worked  into  the  surface 
will  almost  entirely  prevent  blowing. 

Another  cause  of  failure  in  alfalfa 
stands  comes  about  thru  improper 
preparation  of  the  seedbed.  It  may 
be  put  down  as  a  rule  that  alfalfa 
wants  a  firm  seedbed,  albeit  a  finely 
pulverized  one. 

Very  likely  there  is  still  some  need 
for  inoculation.  It  is  true  that  many 
new  fields  have  been  inoculated  both 
with  artificial  cultures  and  also  with 
the  use  of  sweet  clover  soil  and  soil 
from  older  alfalfa  fields.  Probably 
more  than  one-half  of  the  fields  are 
inoculated.  It  may  be  true  that  oc- 
casional failures  result  from  for- 
getting the  point  in  question. 

Some  failures  are  due  to  weeds. 


Europe  ordinarily  produces  about 
four-fifths  of  the  potato  crop  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  imports 
over  a  million  more  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes than  she  exports. 
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Less  Dickering  and  More  Dollars 

An  Iowa  Community  Which  Ignores  the  Local  Livestock  Buyer 


WHEN  five  Iowa  farmers  living  near  Hillsdale 
schoolhouse  in  Page  County  began  talking 
to  their  neighbors  about  forming  a  live- 
stock shipping  association  it  was  not  difficult  for 
them  to  show  that  the  margin  maintained  by  local 
buyers  was  too  great.  Tho  the  freight  rate  to 
Omaha  was  only  914  cents  and  that  to  St.  Joseph 
only  15  cents,  the  shipping  margin  rigidly  adhered 
to  among  the  buyers  was  as  great  as  75  cents. 
To  Chicago  the  rate  was  23  cents,  yet  in  shipping 
to  that  point  the  margin  was  widened  to  $1.  After 
comparing  individual  shipping  experiences  with 
these  high-handed  methods  of  the  local  buyers,  the 
Hillsdale  farmers  agreed  that  margins  greater  than 
35.  40  and  60  cents,  respectively,  to  these  three 
markets  were  unreasonable.  They  decided  that 
the  time  had  come  for  them  to  join  hands  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  their  interests.  In  March, 
1914,  the  Farmers'  Shipping  Association  was  or- 
ganized with  twenty-two  members.  Now,  in  the 
third  year  of  its  work,  this  association  has  135 
members  and  is  shipping  an  average  of  seven  car- 
loads of  livestock  each  month.  The  actual  ship- 
ping expense,  averaged  from  all  shipments,  is 
about  32  cents  a  hundred  pounds — instead  of  75 
cents  and  $1.  The  Page  County  farmers  are  get- 
ting maximum  returns  for  their  livestock. 

All  this,  however,  was  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 
No  sooner  had  the  new  association  adopted  work- 
ing plans  and  hired  a  manager  than  the  local  buy- 
ers  began  bidding  up.   

From  the  prices  they 
offered  it  became  evi- 
dent that  they  were 
willing  to  work  a  month 
or  two  with  little  or  no 
profit  in  the  hope  of 
discouraging  and  event- 
ually breaking  down 
the  organization  whose 
success  would  mean 
permanent  injury  to  lo- 
cal buying.  Thruout 
the  first  year  the  local 
buyers  frequently  bid 
within  20  cents  of  the 
Omaha  market  in  order 
to  make  it  difficult  for 
the  association  to  As- 
semble carload  ship- 
ments. The  fact  that 
the  association  was  able 
to  meet  and  overcome 
this  sort  of  opposition 
was  due  to  the  fart  that 
its  membership,  tho 
small,  was  made  up 
only  of  such  men  as 
could  be  depended  upon 
to  stick  to  the  organi- 
zation thru  thick  and 
thin  until  its  ultimate 
advantages  could  be 
fully  demonstrated. 

Speaking  <o  the  writ- 
er on  this  important 
point,  Mr.  C.  O.  Peter- 
son, president  of  the 
association,  gave  this 
advice: 

"It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  from  the  very 
outset  that  there  must 

be  a  good  understanding  between  the  members  in 
that  tbey  are  loyal  to  the  association.  It  is  better 
to  start  with  fewer  members  and  let  the  member- 
ship gradually  increase  than  to  work  for  a  large 
membership  from  the  beginning.  Every  member 
should  understand  from  the  outset  that  by  helping 
others  in  making  up  shipments  he  is  helping  him- 
self in  the  first  instance  as  well  as  in  the  long 
run." 

Just  how  much  the  present  thriving  association 
owes  to  the  unfaltering  loyalty  of  the  original 
twenty-two  members  may  be  judged  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  local  buyers  frequently  offered,  more 
than  the  association  shipments  netted  and  other- 
wise hindered  their  efforts  toward  making  up  car- 
lot  shipments.  These  tactics  are  as  common  as 
they  are  logical,  and  will  confront  every  shipping 
association  in  its  early  attempts  to  assemble  ship- 
ments. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Peterson  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  securing  a  trustworthy  and  wide- 
awake manager.*  "The  selection  of  a  live,  capable 
manager,"  asserts  Mr.  Peterson,  "has  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  association,  for  upon  him 
must  naturally  fall  the  burden  of  the  business  end." 
Mr.  A.  Hart  is  the  manager  now  employed  by  the 
Page  County  association. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  manager  to  be  at  the  yard 
on  the  day  shipment  is  to  be  made  to  receive, 
weigh  and  mark  all  stock  and  load  same  on  car. 


By  Arthur  A.  Jeffrey 

He  accompanies  the  shipment  to  market  and  directs 
its  sale.  He  receives  the  money  therefor  and 
makes  payment  to  each  shipper  for  the  number  of 
pounds  consigned,  less  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
expense  incurred  in  making  the  shipment.  He  fur- 
nishes to  each  shipper  a  statement  showing  kind 
and  number  of  animals  consigned,  their  home 
weight,  shrinkage,  net  weight,  price  and  amount. 
On  the  same  statement  are  shown  all  items  of  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  shipment,  the  pro  rata  ex- 
pense and  the  balance  due  the  member. 

The  manager  also  keeps  on  file  all  statements  re- 
ceived from  the  commission  firms  selling  livestock 
for  the  association,  a  complete  record  of  all  ship- 
'ments  made  during  the  year  and  a  record  of  all 
moneys  received  and  disbursed.  All  these  matters 
are  included  in  his  report  to  the  members  at  their 
annual  meeting.  For  each  day  he  is  actually  en- 
gaged in  these  duties  the  manager  receives  $5. 
He  is  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  bond  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  all  these  duties. 

Sales  of  livestock  shipped  by  the  association  in 
1915  reached  a  total  of  $60,301.  During  that  year 
the  difficulty  previously  experienced  in  making  up 
shipments  had  been  overcome  by  increased  mem- 
bership, so  that  a  car  was  forwarded  nearly  every 
week.    These  shipments  were  made  at  an  average 


W  ho  WOlM  Not  Take  I'leanure  In  Haiillne  a  I  I  of  Fat  Hok»  to  Market  When 

tints  From  40  to  70  Ont.i  More  I'er  lliindrcdivcltsht  Than  He  Would  Have  Gott 
the  Work  of  the  Shipping  Annoelntion  to  Which  He  Belonged  {     No  One,  Most 


expense  of  31  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  third  year  of  the  association  has  been 
marked  by  a  steady  growth  in  the  membership  and 
sales.  During  1916,  up  to  the  first  of  October,  sixty- 
two  carloads  were  shipped  and  sold  at  an  average 
expense  of  32.2  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Local  buyers  long  since  abandoned  the  hope  of 
wrecking  the  association  by  temporarily  profitless 
buying,  and  have  resumed  business  on  a  basis  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  existed  before  the  association  was 
formed,  buying  at  just  as  wide  a  margin  as  possi- 
ble. This  has  been  narrowed,  however,  by  the 
results  of  the  cooperative  shipping  in  that  locality 
until  the  old  margins  have  been  reduced  about  25 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Thus,  in  a  measure,  the 
benefits  of  the  organisation  have  extended  indi- 
rectly even  to  stock  feeders  who  are  not  members 
of  the  association. 

To  insure  its  members  against  loss  from  the 
death  or  injury  of  livestock  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  manager,  the  association  originally  provided  In 
Its  by-laws  that  a  fee  of  7  cents  a  hundredweight 
be  charged  on  shipments  of  hogs  and  sheep  and  a 
fee  of  cents  on  cattle,  but  in  practice  a  much 
smaller  fee  has  proved  sufficient.  The  association 
Just  now  is  charging  only  2  cents  a  hundredweight 
on  all  stock  shipments.  During  the  past  two  years 
this  has  served  to  cover  all  losses  in  transit.  The 
losses  paid  to  members  in  1915  reached  a  total 
of  $148,  and  thus  far  in  1916  have  been  only  $35- 


The  fact  that  losses  have  been  kept  so  low  Is 
due  partly  to  the  careful  management  of  shipments 
by  Mr.  Hart  and  partly  to  the  faithfulness  with 
which  members  have  observed  the  rules  governing 
the  shipment  of  unhealthy  stock.  No  losses  are 
paid  on  animals  not  in  a  healthy  condition  when 
received  by  the  manager.  Unhealthy  hogs  are  not 
permitted  to  be  shipped  in  the  same  car  with 
healthy,  insured  stock. 

The  protection  fund  thus  provided,  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  cash  surplus,  is  also  drawn  upon  to 
defray  the  expense  of  meetings.  Members  with- 
drawing, for  good  reason,  from  the  association  are 
refunded  their  proportionate  share  of  this  fund. 

Besides  increasing  livestock  profits  for  its  mem- 
bers, this  shipping  association  has  done  some  car- 
lot  buying  of  heavy  commodities.  Mr.  Peterson  told 
us  of  several  carloads  of  salt  that  were  shipped  in 
at  a  great  saving.  By  selling  at  a  nominal  cost  to 
feeders  outside  its  own  membership,  the  association 
has  been  able  to  make  such  shipments  frequently 
enough  to  serve  the  convenience  of  its  members. 

Within  the  last  year,  also,  they  shipped  in  a  car- 
load of  sugar  at  a  price  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
below  the  local  grocers'  prices.  The  saving  thus 
made  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  lucky  circum- 
stance that  the  car  was  bought  shortly  prior  to  a 
sharp  advance  in  sugar  prices.  Two  carloads  of 
flour  and  feed  were  shipped  in  last  winter  at  a 
saving  which  Mr.  Peterson  estimates  at  50  cents 

a  hundredweight. 

In  all  this  there  has 
been  an  advantage  even 
greater  than  the  actual 
saving  in  dollars  and 
cents.  The  benefits  of 
membership  have  been 
thereby  increased,  ce- 
menting more  closely 
together  the  interests 
of  the  members  and  re- 
warding them  for  the 
strict  loyalty  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  organi- 
zation. 

The  membership  is 
still  growing.  With  the 
business  increased  so 
that  a  car  of  stock  goes 
forward  every  week, 
with  sometimes  two  and 
three  cars  a  week,  the 
small  feeder  is  enabled, 
with  the  utmost  con- 
venience, to  make  the 
same  economical  ship- 
ment and  sale  of  stock 
that  formerly  was  with- 
in reach  only  of  the 
large  feeder.  A  few  of 
the  large  feeders,  who 
for  years  have  done 
their  own  shipping,  are 
now  coming  into  the 
association  in  order  to 
secure  the  benefits  of 
the  insurance. 

Speaking  of  their 
membership,  Mr.  Peter- 
son said:  "The  best 
members,  as  a  rule,  are 
men  from  farms  of 
average  size  and  smaller.  This  is  quite  natural, 
as  they  are  the  most  benefited.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
question  whether  an  association  of  this  kind  would 
work  well  where  all  farmers  were  heavy  feeders 
of  stock,  as  the  tendency,  under  such  conditions,  is 
to  make  individual  shipments." 

No  meetings  are  held  by  this  association  other 
than  that  held  each  year  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in 
January  at  Hillsdale  schoolhouse.  The  steady 
growth  of  the  organization  has  been  due,  not  to 
agitation,  but  to  accomplishment.  The  shipments 
this  year  will  exceed  $100,000,  and  the  actual  in- 
crease in  profit  to  the  producers,  after  the  man- 
ager's salary  and  all  expense  and  insurance  items 
are  paid,  will  exceed  $5,000. 


He  Knew  He  Was  Get- 
en  Had  It  Not  Been  for 
Certainly! 


There  is  a  very  large  cooperative  creamery  not 
500  miles  from  St.  Paul,  the  buttermaker  of  which 
simply  wore  himself  out  at  the  munificent  salary 
of  $75.00  a  month.  He  was  compelled  to  give  up 
and  a  new  buttermaker  was  hired,  not  at  $75.00  per, 
bdt  at  $65.00,  the  board  apparently  considering 
the  former  figure  the  topnotch  to  be  reached  on  y 
after  long  service,  and  just  before  the  B^S»" 
be  ready  to  retire.  The  new  man,  as  might  oe 
expected  by  his  willingness  to  take  a  ^if  ** 
a  low  salary,  had  neither  experience  nor  dairy 
school  training,  and  in  an  J**"*™1  ^ °"t 
time  he  lost  his  creamery  over  $4,000.00.  Does  it 
pay  to  hire  the  cheapest  man.' 
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ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST 

Approval  and  Criticism  of  Farm  Loan  Act  at  Credit  Conference 

What  the  Benefit  Will  Be 


FOR  an  hour  or  more  James  B-  Morman,  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau,  Treasury  De- 
partment, Washington,  faced  inquiring  farm 
experts  and  listened  to  questions  and  gave  answers 
concerning  the  new  Farm  Loan  Act  designed  to 
furnish  working  capital  at  low  interest  to  actual 
farm  settlers.  Mr.  Morman  was  asked  how  farm- 
ers could  reach  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  law. 
He  replied: 

"I  would  urge  farmers  to  organize  at  once  a 
national  farm  loan  association.  The  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  has  just  completed  a  tour  of  the  coun- 
try in  order  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the 
land  bank  districts  into  which  the  United  States 
is  to  be  divided.  There  are  to  be  twelve  of  these 
districts-  In  each  district  there  is  also  to  be  lo- 
cated a  Federal  land  bank.  These  land  banks 
are  to  make  loans  to  farmers  on  first  mort- 
gage of  farm  lands.  But  the  loans  can  only  be 
made  at  first  thru  national  farm  loan  associations. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  farmers  understand 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  organizing  such 
an  association.  Ten  men  in  any  rural  community, 
who  are  farm  owners,  or  about  to  become  farm 
owners,  may  form  a  loan  association.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  the  greatest  benefit  will  come  to 
those  farmers  from  the  operation  of  this  act  who 
belong  to  a  national  farm  loan  association." 

Replying  to  another  question  he  said:  "The  farm 
loan  associations  and  the  Federal  land  banks  which 
cooperate  with  them  are 
run  by  farmers,  and  the 
dividends  which  may 
arise  from  the  bor- 
rowings of  these  farm- 
ers all  come  back 
to  them  as  stock- 
holders in  the  Federal 
land  banks  thru  their 
associations.  But  with 
joint  stock  land  banks, 
the  dividend:;  go  to  the 
stockholders  who  are 
not  farmers  but  money 
lenders.  In  the  first 
case,  the  banks  are  run 
in  the  interest  of  bor- 
rowers; and  in  the 
second  case,  they  are 
run  in  the  interest  of 
lenders. 

"Mone"y  at  5  per  cent 
for  farmers  thruout  the 
United  States  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the 
Federal  Government 
in  the  extension  of 
rural  credits  under  the 
Farm  Loan  Act.  Four 
per  cent  bonds  secured 
by  the  farm  mortgages 
bearing  5  per  cent  will 
be  the  basis  of  the 
credit  if  the  present 
plan  works  out  success- 
fully. The  extra  1  per 
cent  charged  for  the 
mortgages,  is  expected 

to  meet  all  costs  of  operation.  Dallas,  Texas, 
banks  already  have  offered  to  take  $2,000,000 
of  the  proposed  bonds  which  may  be  issued 
for  the  district  including  Texas.  The  4  per  cent 
bonds  issued  in  denominations  of  from  $25  up  to 
$1,000  undoubtedly  will  prove  attractive  investments. 

Actual  Working  Experience 

ACTUAL  experience  in  the  workings  of  the 
new  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  was  related  by 
William  R.  Camp.  Mr.  Camp  is  superin- 
tendent of  Credit  Unions  and  Rural  Organisations, 
Division  of  Markets,  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service.  He  said 
in  part: 

"The  organization  of  national  farm  loan  associ- 
ations, authorized  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act, 
by  the  Division  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organisations 
has  been  relatively  much  faster  than  that  of  credit 
unions.  As  soon  as  the  Federal  law  was  passed 
we  published  and  widely  circulated  an  article  on 
its  advantages.  Blanks  were  sent  out  so  that  indi- 
viduals might  apply  for  loans  without  waiting  for 
the  formation  of  local  associations.  These  may  be 
grouped  later  In  large  or  small  local  organizations. 
The  principle  should  be  to  make  the  local  district 
as  small  as  possible  so  as  to  reduce  the  expense 
of  travel  of  the  loan  committee. 

"As  a  result  of  this  educational  campaign  In  North 
Carolina  by  Nov.  24  fifty-seven  national  farm  loan 
associations  were  formed,  applying  for  $2,445,725 
in  loans,  and  individual  applications  were  made  for 


$699,325  more  all  in  this  exceedingly  short  time. 
The  validity  of  these  applications  will  depend 
largely  on  the  definition  of  the  word  'cultivator.' 
Will  a  farmer  who  merely  owns,  but  does  not  work 
a  farm,  be  a  cultivator  in  the  same  sense  that  an 
owner  who  never  touched  a  machine  is  called  a 
soap-maker?  In  the  South  the  man  who  would 
apply  for  a  loan  of  $6,000  or  $10,000  as  permitted 
by  the  law  wouid  probably  do  no  driving  of  a  culti- 
vator or  plow  himself,  altho  this  is  contrary  to  what 
would  be  true  in  the  West. 

"The  need  of  the  South  for  a  law  like  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  is  great,  as  shown  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  have 
taken  hold  to  organire  under  the  law.  Between 
the  credit  unions,  for  short  time  loans,  and  the 
national  farm  loan  associations  for  long  time  loans, 
farmers  will  have  a  complete  system  of  cooperative 
credit  of  their  own,  a  system  which  can  be  made 
an  complete  for  agriculture  as  the  State  a;^d  na- 
tional banking  system  is  for  the  commercial  In- 
terest." 


Its  Shortcomings 

R.  LEONARD  G.  ROBINSON,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Aid  Society,  made  the  following  com- 
ments and  criticisms  on  the  Federal  FaTm  Loan 

Act: 

The  recent  rural  credits  law  will  not  help  the 
insolvent  farmer.    This  class  includes  all  tenant 
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Under  the  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  a  .Man  Can  Borrow  Money 
as  This  Manure  Pit  If  He  Can  Give  as  Security  a  First  Mortgage  on  a  Farm;  If 
He  Can't  Get  the  Price.  This  Is  Not  So  Much  a  Criticism  of  This  Law  as  It  Is 
More  Farm  Credit  Law,  One  Based  on  Personal  Rather  Than  Real  or  Property 


farmers,  of  whom  there  is  a  startling  percentage, 
and  certain  city  men  who  want  to  have  a  patch  of 
ground  of  their  own.  The  last  census  showed 
that  out  of  6,000,000  farmers  in  the  United  States 
2,354.000  are  tenants.  The  latter  figures  show  an 
increase  of  16  per  cent  over  the  previous  census. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
criticise  the  Hollis  Farm  Loan  Act.  It  was  a  re- 
markable maiden  effort,  but  as  it  looked  for  per- 
fectly good  security  it  would  not  help  the  would- 
be  landowner,  particularly  the  tenant,  who  has 
to  borrow  on  his  mere  ability  to  make  the  land 
produce.  The  speaker  thought  that  the  workings 
of  the  society  of  which  he  is  general  manager 
point  the  solution.  In  the  sixteen  years  of  its 
existence  he  said  it  had  established  3.151  families 
on  rarms  in  thirlv-five  States  at  a  total  financial 
o-t!ay  of  $2,100,263. 

"How  was  it  accomplished?  The  first  step  was  to 
taboo  the  first  mortgage.  We  left  the  first  mortgage 
to  the  vendor  of  the  farm,  the  bank,  the  -insurance 
company  or  the  private  investor.  The  next  step 
was  to  help  our  farmers  to  raise  as  many  addi- 
tional mortgages  as  they  could  for  as  much  as  they 
could.  The  third  step  was  for  us  to  take  what 
was  left  over  and  what  nobody  else  could  be  coaxed, 
cajoled  or  sandbagged  into  taking.  Thus,  of  the 
396  loans  made  last  year  only  forty-four,  or  11 
per  cent,  were  secured  by  first  mortgage,  while 
186  were  second  mortgages,  108  third  mortgages, 
twenty-seven  fourth  mortgages,  four  fifth  mort- 
gages, thirteen  on  chattel  mortgages,  five  on  se- 
cured notes,  and  the  remainder  of  purchase  con- 


tract on  farms  bought  direct  from  the  society. 
Just  to  show  that  all  mortgages  look  alike 
to  us  I  will  tell  you  that  only  last  June  we 
made  a  loan'  for  which  our  security  is  a  sixth 
real  estate  mortgage  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut, 
and  I  am  willing  to  wager  that  we  will  not  lose 
any  money  on  the  mortgage. 

"With  loans  decidedly  marginal  and  security 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  sub-standard,  you  will 
doubtless  conclude  that  our  losses  must  be  stagger- 
ing. Let  us  see.  In  sixteen  years  we  have  ac- 
tually lent  $1,883,183.  Our  total  losses  for  the  en- 
tire period  amount  to  $53,023,  or  2.82  per  cent. 
This  is  a  record  that  any  mortgage  company  would 
envy.  That  our  insolvent,  farmers  are  not  as  in- 
solvent as  they  look  is  shown  by  the  way  they  meet 
their  obligations.  Last  year  their  repayments 
amounted  to  $160,000,  of  which  $40,000  was  for 
interest.  This  year  the  repayments  will  aggregate 
over  $200,000.  It  is  this  feature  which  caused  the 
'Annalist'  to  characterize  our  work  as  'A  philan- 
thropy which  is  97  per  cent  business.' 

"What  is  needed  is  a  national  organization — call 
it  the  Agrarian  Bank  of  America — that  will  per- 
form on  a  nation-wide  scale  the  same  functions 
the  Agricultural  Aid  Society  is  performing  for 
Jewish  immigrants.  The  bank  should  stand  mid- 
way between  business  and  philanthropy — combine 
business  with  philanthropy.  It  should  not  be  a 
money  making  institution.  Its  operation  should 
be  conducted  on  a  high  social  plane  and  its  stock- 
holders should  be  content  with  a  moderate  return 

— say  4  per  cent — on 
their  investment. 

"With  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000,  and  with 
the  Federal  loan  sys- 
tem and  other  available 
agencies  carrying  the 
primary  liens,  approxi- 
mately 10,000  families — 
at  an  average  of  $1,000 
per  family — can  be  sat- 
isfactorily established, 
and  out  of  the  repay- 
ments on  original  loans 
500  families  can  be 
added  each  year." 

Personal  Credit 

A RATHER  pessi- 
mistic view  of 
the  negro  farmer 
problem  in  the  South 
v/a3  presented  by  Lew- 
is Cecil  Gray,  professor 
of  economics  at  the 
George  Peabody  College 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
new  farm  loan,  he  said, 
was  not  likely  to  help 
tne  negroes  or  poor 
whites,  and,  because  of 
its.  maximum  limitation 
on*  loans,  •  it  would 
prove  of  little  value  to 
the  big  planters. 

The    plantation  sys- 
tem, he  said,  grew  nat- 
urally out  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  was 
first  replaced  by  hired  negro  and  later  by  the  ten- 
ant farmer. 

"For  good  or  for  evil,"  said  Professor  Gray,  "the 
system  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil  of  the  South. 

"There  is  a  very  general  agreement  among  some 
of  the  foremost  students  of  the  plantation  problem 
that  the  system  is  favorable  to  industrial  efficiency 
wherever  plantation  organization  and  control  under 
white  supervision  are  highly  centralized-  Under 
such  conditions,  as  a  system  of  farming,  the  planta- 
tion economy  is  far  in  advance  of  the  economy  of  the 
average  negro,  negro  owner  or  the  negro  tenant 
who  is  substantially  autonomous  in  his  farming 
operations.  On  the  other  hand  the  plantation  sys- 
tem is  to  be  judged  by  its  effect  on  the  progress  of 
the  nogj  o. 

"From  this  standpoint  it  is  fairly  clear  that 
the  negro  is  most  backward  in  those  regions 
where  the  plantation  system  has  reached  its  high- 
est development.  In  such  regions  the  school  fa- 
cilities are  the  poorest,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
is  highest,  the  negro  is  most  primitive,  and  least 
capab'e  of  conducting  his  own  affairs.  In  short, 
the  plantation  system  tends  to  perpetuate  the  very 
conditions  that  in  the  first  instance  rendered  it 
necessary.  Far  from  training  the  negro  in  habits  of 
thrift  and  economy,  the  system  positively  discour- 
ages the  development  of  these  qualities- 

"Any  system  of  mortgage  credit  that  will  be 
of  material  benefit  to  the  negro  farmers  and  a 
large  part  of  the  poorer  white  farmers  must  be 
far  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  present  act-" 
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MISCELLANEOUS  MESSAGES 

Methods  Used  Abroad  and  at  Home,  All  Either  Instructive  or  Helpful 
Mortgage  Banks  in  Switzerland 


AMONG  the  credit  institutions  in  Switzerland 
which  grant  mortgage  loans,  the  mortgage 
banks  deserve  special  notice,  both  because  of 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  business  and 
because  of  their  importance  in  the  rural  economy 
of  the  country.  At  the  present  time  Switzerland 
possesses  twenty  true  mortgage  banks,  which  de- 
vote themselves  almost  exclusively  to  laDd  credit. 
Their  constant  aim  has  always  been  and  still  is  to 
procure  for  the  people  of  Switzerland  land  credit 
on  the  best  possible  conditions  and  to  offer  to  free 
capital  and  national  savings  a  good  investment 
within  the  country- 

The  form  assumed  by  these  twenty  banks  usually 
depended  on  the  legal  position  of  the  bodies  by 
which  they  were  founded.  Four  of  them  were  found- 
ed by  their  respective  cantons  as  state  banks  with 
grants  and  guarantees,  and  under  state  supervision; 
two  arose  as  share  companies  according  to  cantonal 
law,  the  state  having  the  right  to  a  voice  in  their 
management  and  to  supervise  their  working.  One 
had  the  character  of  a  state  institution  in  the  meth- 
od of  financing  it,  its  management  and  supervision, 
but  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  share  com- 
pany. The  thirteen  remaining  banks  are  share 
companies,  and  were  established  thru  the  initiative 
of  private  individuals.  One  of  these  thirteen  was 
origin  ally  a  cooperative  society  with  limited  li- 
ability. 

The  extent  of  the  territory  in  which  t'e  banks 
carry  on  their  business  is  comparatively  small;  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  limited  to  the  canton 
in  which  the  bank  has  its  headquarters.  This  is 
always  the  case  with  state  institutions,  for  which 
the  law  contains  specific  regulations  to  this  effect. 

These  mortgage  banks  are  founded  on  the  basis 
of  the  law  and  of  the  rules.  The  law  establishes 
the  legal  basis;  the  officers  and  managing  commit- 
tees draw  up  the  rules  as  they  please  within  the  lim- 
its prescribed  by  the  law,  and  fix  the  regulations  for 
carrying  on  the  business.  In  the  case  of  state  in- 
stitutions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  generally  lays 
down  also  the  details.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Switzerland,  unlike  Germany  and  Austria,  has 
no  state  (federal)  legislation  dealing  with  mort- 
gage banks,  nor  is  there  any  monopoly  of  land 
credit  as  in  France. 

In  the  legal  constitutions  of  the  separate  institu- 
tions and  in  all  technical  and  politi- 
cal questions  relating  to  them  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  of  the  people  are 
reflected.  In  three  cantons  (St.  Gall, 
Lucerne  and  Neuchatel)  is  still  in 
force  the  irrational  custom  of  fixing 
by  law  the  maximum  rate  of  mort- 
gage interest. 

In  connection  with  the  Mortgage 
Bank  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  there 
is  a  provision,  unique  in  the  history 
of  Swiss  mortgage  banks,  whereby 
the  communes  of  the  canton  give 
guarantees  to  the  bank  for  the  mort- 
gage loans  granted  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  situated  within  the  re- 
spective communal  limits;  by  this 
arrangement  the  institution  obtains 
almost  unlimited  credit. 

A  bank  unique  of  its  kind  is  the 
Einzinserkasse  of  the  Canton  of  Lu- 
cerne. It  was  founded  as  a  true 
state  institution,  guaranteed  by  the 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  peasantry  from  the  mortgage 
burdens  on  their  land.  As  a  state 
mortgage  bank  it  has,  there'ore, 
special  attributes  of  great  impor- 
tance as  regards  national  economy. 
The  peasants  may  apply  to  this  bank 
for  financial  assistance  on  favorable 
terms  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
the  often  complicated  state  of  their 
mortgages;  the  bank  endeavors  at 
the  same  time  to  create  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  a  greater  clearness  as  to 
their  legal  position,  to  the  advantage 
also  of  the  land  register.  The  bank 
renounces  all  profit  whatsoever  to  it- 
self and  is  almost  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  the  redemption  of  small 
debts  for  the  rural  population  of  the 
canton,  to  whom,  during  its  long 
period  of  existence,  it  has  rendered 
important  services. 

Of  all  the  statistics  given  in  a 
recent  article  it  is  here  only  nec- 
essary to  quote  those  that  show  the 
rapid  increase  of  mortgage  loans  in 
these  twenty  mortgage  credit  banks 
during  the  last  few  years.  Beinjr  Co 

In  1883  the  total  amount  of  the  ami 


mortgages  of  these  twenty  banks  was  $67,775,220; 
in  1903  this  amount  had  increased  to  $161,973,245, 
and  in  1912  to  $298,397,005.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  in  1912  the  total  amount  of  the  mortgages  in 
all  the  credit  banks  in  Switzerland  was  $743,600,000, 
of  which  nearly  $300,000,000  represented  mortgages 
granted  by  the. mortgage  banks. 

This  increase  in  value  shows  how  great  is  the 
contribution  of  the  mortgage  banks  in  Switzerland 
to  the  betterment  of  economic  conditions  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  country. 

Community  Breeding  in  Mo. 

IN  UNION  there  is  strength"  in  stock  raising  as 
well  as  in  numerous  other  lines.  There  are 
many  things  which  can  be  done  much  better 
and  more  economically  on  a  large  scale  than  on  a 
small  one.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  advertise  Short- 
horn or  Here'ord  cattle  for  an  entire  community 
breeding  association  as  for  an  individual  breeder, 
and  somewhat  similar  statements  might  be  made 
with  regard  to  a  number  of  other  problems.  Even 
those  things  which  each  man  must  do  for  himself 
are  done  much  better  if  the  breeder  is  in  constant 
touch  with  fi  'teen  or  twenty  other  men  engaged  in 
solving  the  same  problems. 

The  Harmony  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
was  recently  organized  at  Ravenwood,  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest  corner  of  Missouri,  and  the  St.  Fran- 
cois County  Hereford  Association  is  well  under 
way  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  State,  while  a 
more  general  feeders'  and  breeders'  association  is 
undertaking  to  advance  livestock  interests  in  Car- 
roll County.  The  Harmony  Association  was  organ- 
ized with  15  charter  members  who  planned  to  have 
150  Shorthorn  cows  by  this  fall-  The  cows  are  owned 
by  the  individual  members,  but  the  association 
bought  a  bull  on  the  stock  company  plan.  This 
should  insure  securing  a  much  better  animal  than 
any  one  of  the  members  could  afford  to  own  and 
make  it  easier  to  change  in  case  a  poor  breeder 
should  be  secured.  One  of  the  guiding  spirits  in 
this  association  is  a  rural  minister  who  seems  to 
have  a  good  grasp  of  the  situation  and  the  point  of 
view  which  leads  a  man  to  believe  that  a  man  who 
is  a  leader  of  men  on  one  day  of  the  week  may  well 
work  and  plan  with  them  on  the  other  six  days  as 
well. 

The  St.  Francois  County  Hereford  Breeders'  As- 
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sociation  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1915  with 
twelve  charter  members  in  a  county  in  which  there 
were  twenty-two  Hereford  herds  and  a  number  of 
other  pure-bred  herds.  It  has  held  a  sale  at  Jack- 
sonville, Mo.,  for  the  sake  of  advancing  and 
establishing  business  relations  and  a  market  for 
later  years.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  sale  there  is 
now  a  community  breeders'  association  at  Jackson- 
ville which  will  undoubtedly  send  buyers  to  Farm- 
ington,  where  the  St.  Francois  County  Association 
will  hold  its  sale  this  winter.  At  this  sale  there 
will  not  only  be  breeding  stock  offered  by  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  association,  but  also  select  cars 
of  feeders  to  attract  buyers  of  another  class  and 
show  that  the  members  of  the  association  are  will- 
ing to  use  the  knife  on  animals  that  will  not  be  kept 
for  breeding  purposes. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  done  all  in  its 
power  to  foster  the  desirable  features  of  these  as- 
sociations and  County  Agent  C.  M.  McWilliams  of 
Cape  Girardeau  County  is  now  active  in  the  recently 
organized  associations  of  Angus,  Hereford,  and 
Shorthorn  breeders  in  his  county.  The  St.  Francois 
County  organization  is  distinctly  in  line  with  the 
ideas  advanced  in  three  movable  schools  in  that 
county  and  by  County  Agent  Bert  L.  France. 

Such  associations  enable  their  members  to  attract 
more  buyers  and  bigger  buyers  than  could  be  at- 
tracted if  many  different  breeds  of  cattle  were  be- 
ing offered  by  men  who  had  relatively  small  herds. 
It  is  easy  for  them  to  arrange  combination  sales 
without  the  necessity  of  shipping  to  central  points 
or  to  hold  sales  on  successive  days  in  the  same  ter- 
ritory so  that  a  buyer  may  not  be  compelled  to  make 
long  trips  between  sales. — S.  T.  Simpson. 

Why  Experiment  Stations? 

WHY  should  there  be  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations?  The  reason  is  that  farm- 
ing is  carried  on  in  small  units,  so  that  each 
farmer  cannot  work  out  all  the  problems  met  on 
that  farm.  All  industry  is  based  on  scientific  in- 
vestigation. The  industry  that  is  conducted  on  a  big 
scale  has  its  own  staff  of  experimenters  and  inves- 
tigators, as,  for  instance,  in  the  mining  and  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  copper,  in  the  making  of  flour, 
in  the  making  of  cement;  in  the  making  of  farm  ma- 
chinery and  where  farming  is  carried  out  on  a  big 
enough  scale,  as  in  the  production  of  beets  and  cane 
for  sugar  making,  the  companies 
have  their  own  experts.  The  farm- 
ing that  is  carried  on  in  units  of  the 
quarter  section  or  section  has  too 
small  an  income  to  employ  investi- 
gators in  the  different  lines.  The 
managers  of  these  section  or  quar- 
ter section  unit  farms  meet  prob- 
lems that  can  only  be  worked  out 
by  the  trained  scientist,  who  has  the 
skill  and  the  patience  to  devote  his 
time  to  investigation.  Diseases  at- 
tack the  grains  and  the  animals.  If 
no  remedy  had  been  worked  out  for 
smut  how  much  grain  would  there 
be  raised?  If  no  prevention,  had 
been  worked  out  for  blackleg  how 
many  cattle  would  there  be?  If  no 
test  for  tuberculosis  in  cattle  had 
been  worked  out  how  many  cattle 
would  be  left  and  how  many  more 
humans  would  have  died  from  eating 
food  products  from  tuberculous  ani- 
mals? How  much  less  would  be  the 
crop  yields  if  the  improved  strains 
developed  at  the  Experiment  Station 
had  not  been  made?  How  much  less 
progress  would  have  been  made  in 
tree  and  fruit  growing  if  the  Experi- 
ment Station  had  not  been  in  posi- 
tion to  recommend  the  hardy  varie- 
ties and  how  to  grow  them  under 
the  different  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions? 

How  shall  the  livestock  be  fed  so 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  gains  and 
so  as  to  market  at  the  best  time? 
Ask  the  livestock  man  at  your  Ex- 
periment Station.  Whatever  the  prob- 
lem on  the  farm,  some  one  at  the 
Experiment  Station  has  studied 
about  it  and  can  likely  give  helpful 
information,  or  he  can  go  to  work 
and  investigate  the  problem. 

There  is  perhaps  no  line  of  manu- 
facture that  spends  so  little  on  in- 
vestigation, when  the  size  of  the  in- 
dustry is  considered,  as  is  spent  on 
agricultural  investigations.— W.  r. 

Don't  use  a  scrub  or  cross-bred 
sire  if  the  services  of  a  good  pure- 
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Weekly  Service 

IN  THIS  issue  of  The  Farming  Business  is 
found  a  good  illustration  of  one  of  the  im- 
portant advantages  which  a  weekly  farm 
paper  has  for  its  subscribers  as  compared  to  a 
monthly  publication.  It  is  the  advantage  of 
weekly  service  as  compared  to  monthly  service. 

Last  week  the  annual  Conference  on  Mar- 
kets and  Farm  Credits  was  held  in  Chicago.  If 
your  only  farm  paper  were  a  monthly  you 
would  have  to  wait  until  some  time  in  January 
before  you  could  have  a  report  of  what  was 
done  at  this  conference.  If  you  got  an  ade- 
quate report  of  that  conference,  the  publisher 
would  have  to  devote  practically  his  entire  Jan- 
uary issue  to  this  subject  and  would  not  have 
room  for  much  of  anything  else ;  consequently 
he  would  not  give  it  the  space  which  it  deserves 
and  you  would  not  receive  much  of  the  impor- 
tant information  presented  at  this  conference. 

But  this  is  not  so  with  those  who  take  a 
weekly  farm  paper,  such  as  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness. In  this  issue,  which  is  printed  during  the 
week  following  the  conference,  you  are  getting 
a  partial  report  of  this  conference ;  we  are  not 
giving  a  report  on  all  of  it,  as  to  do  so  would 
not  leave  room  for  anything  else.  But  in  suc- 
ceeding issues  you  will  get  reports  on  other 
portions  of  the  proceedings,  the  things  which 
were  reported  and  the  things  which  were  advo- 
cated at  the  conference.  At  the  same  time,  in 
-each  issue,  you  will  get  the  proper  amount  of 
other  matter  to  make  a  correctly  balanced 
ration  of  reading. 

This  is  possible  only  in  a  weekly,  and  is 
another  strong  argument  why  one  should  sub- 
scribe for  The  Farming  Business,  a  weekly 
farm  paper,  whether  he  subscribes  for  any 
other  or  not. 

$150,000,000  Already 

OFFICIALS  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
reported  last  week  that  already  50.000 
farmers  have  applied  for  long  time  loans  on 
farm  mortgage  security  under  the  provisions  of  the 
recent  law.  These  applications  reach  the  immense 
total  of  approximately  $150,000,000.  Those  who 
wondered  if  there  would  be  any  immediate  demand 
for  these  loans  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
this  sum  is  equal  to  more  than  seventeen  times  as 
much  money  as  will  be  available  for  lending  imme- 
diately after  the  twelve  Central  Federal  Land  Banks 
are  opened  for  business. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  start  the 
only  source  of  money  for  loaning  from  these  banks 
is  the  money  obtained  by  selling  their  capital  stock. 
But  after  a  bank  has  loaned  a  certain  sum  and  ob- 
tained mortgages  to  secure  these  loans  it  may  issue 
and  sell  bonds,  the  interest  and  principal  of  which 
are  to  be  secured  by  these  mortgages.  The  money 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds  is  then 
loaned  out  on  mortgage  security.  This  new  lot  of 
mortgages  will  then  be  used  as  security  for  a  new 
issue  of  bonds  to  secure  more  money  to  loan  on 
mortgage. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  advocating  such  a  law 


as  this  since  long  before  it  was  passed  are  much 
elated  to  see  that  our  claim  of  Its  need  is  being  so 
abundantly  proven  by  this  rapid  influx  of  applica- 
tions for  loans.  The  next  five  to  ten  years  will  see 
a  big  improvement  in  the  nation's  farming  busi- 
ness resulting  from  the  activities  of  these  farm 
land  banks. 

Embargo  by  Railroads 

C CERTAIN  railroads  which  connect  the  Middle 
West  and  the  territory  beyond  with  the 
Eastern  States  and  seaboard  points  have  been 
placing  embargoes  on  foodstuffs  and  materials. 
They  have  refused  to  furnish  cars  to  be  loaded 
with  food  materials  for  shipment  to  points  east  of 
certain  Ohio  and  other  points,  and  have  also  re- 
fused to  accept  for  forwarding  any  cars  so  loaded 
and  delivered  to  them  by  tributary  roads  which  do 
not  have  lines  extending  to  Atlantic  coast  points. 
This  bas  resulted  in  a  material  reduction  in  prices 
paid  for  grains  and  livestock  in  Chicago  and  other 
midwestern  terminal  markets  which  depend  on  the 
Eastern  States  and  foreign  countries  for  an  outlet 
for  the  grain  and  livestock  shipped  to  them.  The 
reason  the  roads  offer  for  this  action  is  a  shortage 
of  empty  cars  and  a  congestion  of  loaded  cars  at 
Eastern  terminal  freight  yards. 

Whether  this«action  is  legal  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
little  moment.  The  big  and  important  thing  is  that 
it  is  not  fair  or  right;  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  farm- 
ers of  this  region  which  depend  on  the  Eastern 
States  and  foreign  countries  for  a  market  for  their 
products;  it  is  a  hardship  on  these  States  which 
depend  on  Western  and  midwestern  farms  for  their 
food  materials.  It  is  also  a  short-sighted  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads. 

Loaded  freight  cars  which  are  on  the  move  earn 
much  more  for  the  roads  than  do  loaded  cars  which 
are  standing  idle  and  paying  demurrage.  The  roads 
owe  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  patrons  at 
all  points  along  their  lines  to  empty  the  loaded 
cars  standing  in  their  Eastern  terminal  yards  and 
put  them  back  into  the  West  to  be  loaded  with  food 
materials  or  manufactured  products  in  the  routine 
in  which  applications  for  cars  are  received  by  them. 

A  Good  Cooperative  Principle 

ONE  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
(he  Rochdale  cooperative  stores  were  founded 
is  a  good  foundation  stone  for  any  coopera- 
tive or  privately  owned  business.  That  is  that  no 
matter  how  keen  and  unscrupulous  competition 
may  become,  goods  will  not  be  sold  at  a  price  which 
«does  not  pay  a  fair  profit  on  their  original  cost 
and  the  expense  of  handling  them.  For  selling 
organizations,  this  principle  should  bo  turned  the 
other  way  around;  such  a  high  price  should  never 
be  paid  for  livestock  or  crops  that  they  cannot  be 
sold  at  a  fair  profit  on  the  total  operation. 

This  price  competition  is  one  of  the  fav«rite 
methods  used  by  the  privately  owned  business 
hou  -es  to  kill  off  and  put  out  of  business  any  co- 
operative venture  springing  un  in  their  commu- 
nity and  designed  to  take  business  away  from 
them.  The  method  is  founded  on  one  of  the  inher- 
ent human  characteristices;  that  is  to  forget  t^e 
future  money,  or  opportunity  for  money,  in  the 
gl-j-ing  Harht  of  the  immediately  present  dollar. 
When  the  private  storekeeper  offers  goods  to  mem- 
bers of  cooperative  store  companies  for  a  less  price 
than  their  cooperative  store  can  afford  to  sell  it 
and  still  make  a  profit,  even  lower  than  the  cost 
price  to  either  of  them,  all  too  many  people  will 
take  the  immediate  saving  and  forget  all  about 
the  high  prices  they  will  have  to  pay  when  their 
cooperative  stce  is  forced  out  of  business  and 
they  are  left  erti-Hv  to  the  mercies  of  the  privately 
owned  store.  So  it  is  when  the  agent  of  the  line 
elevator  offers  them  more  for  their  grain  than  their 
own  company  can  afford  to  pay,  a  price  at  which 
even  the  line  elevator  will  lose  money;  they  forget 
all  about  the  low  pr->e  they  would  have  to  accept 
if  it  were  not  for  their  own  cooperatively  owned 
elevator. 

If  the  cooperators  will  all  remain  loyal  at  all 
times  they  will  soon  kill  off  this  price  cutting  com- 
petition and  reap  the  ultimate  and  larger  benefits 
which  their  association  make  possible.  If  they 
stick  thru  thick  and  thin  they  will  win  in  the  end; 
if  they  desert  for  the  immediate  dollar  they  will 
lose  in  the  end. 

The  Big  Snow 

EVERYBODY  remembers  some  one  of  the  big 
snows.  They  are  mileposts  by  which  many 
people  measure  the  passage  of  time.  In  tell- 
ing about  some  happening  in  our  lives  we  are  very 
apt  to  refer  to  it  as  happening  so  many  years  be- 
fore or  after  "the  big  snow"  instead  of  naming 
definitely  the  year  Anno  Domini  in  which  it  oc- 
curred. And  why  shouldn't  we  do  it  that  way?  A 
record  breaking  big  snow  is  something  worth  re- 
membering; it  is  a  definite,  concrete  and  unforget- 
table incident  in  our  lives  much  easier  to  remember 
than  such  abstract  things  as  days,  months  and 
years. 

The  picture  on  our  cover  page  this  week  show- 


ing a  village  scene  Just  after  one  of  these  big  snows 
of  history  will  arouse  memories,  pleasant  or  other- 
wise, according  to  our  experiences  at  such  a  time, 
of  t^e  big  snowstorms  in  our  lives.  And  God  pity 
the  man  who,  as  a  boy,  never  knew  what  It  was  to 
go  out  with  his  playmates  after  such  a  big  snow 
and  build  snow  forts  about  which  some  great  battle 
In  history  was  waged  in  miniature  or  over  which 
the  disputed  relative  valor  and  strength  of  two  fac- 
tions of  boyhood  days  was  settled  for  that  winter. 
And  equally  pitiable  are  the  men  and  women  who 
have  no  memories  of  moonlight  sleigh  rides  after 
such  a  snow  in  the  youth;  rides  when  the  world  was 
white,  the  air  was  crisp  and  pure  and  life  was  young 
and  full  of  joy. 

The  Farmer's  High  Cost 

SOME  way  or  other  the  general  public  seems  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  this  boost  to  the  general 
level  of  prices  which  has  been  popularly  named 
the  high  cost  of  living,  has  hit  only  those  who  live 
in  the  towns  and  cities.  They  seem  to  think  that 
the  farmer  is  benefited  only  by  it,  that  his  income 
is  increased  but  his  outgo  is  not  affected.  There- 
fore many  of  them  are  howling  for  an  embargo  on 
the  exportation  of  foodstuffs  so  that  the  consumer 
will  be  benefited  by  the  resulting  drop  in  prices. 
To  say  that  the  demand  for  an  embargo  is  selfish 
in  the  extreme  is  putting  it  very  mildly.  To  say  that, 
the  placing  of  an  embargo  would  be  a  foolish  and 
harmful  action  is  also  putting  it  very  mildly  indeed. 

Foods  are  not  the  only  things  which  have  risen 
in  price;  the  price  of  practically  everything  has 
risen  in  the  past  year,  even  including  labor  in  a 
number  of  trades  and  industries.  The  price  of 
everything  which  the  farmer  buys  has  risen,  and 
the  percentage  of  rise  is  greater  than  the  rise  in 
price  he  gets  for  the  things  which  he  has  to  sell. 
He  has  to  pay  more  for  machinery,  tools  and  imple- 
ments than  he  had  to  a  year  ago;  his  clothes  cost 
him  just  as  much  more  as  they  do  the  town  dweller. 
When  he  goes  to  the  store  to  buy  sugar,  canned 
goods,  cured  meats,  cheese  or  flour  he  meets  the 
same  increase  'as  does  his  town  friend;  and  he 
b"ys  these  things  at  the  store  just  as  does  the  town 
man. 

If  the  man  who  sells  his  time  insists  on  lowering 
the  price  of  food  by  placing  an  embargo  on  its 
exportation,  then  the  man  who  sells  his  foodstuffs 
and  buys  the  time  of  others — either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly— has  just  as  much  right  to  demand  that  the 
restriction  on  the  immigration  of  laborers  shall  be 
removed  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost,  of  the  labor 
which  he  must  hire  and  of  the  manufactured  goods 
which  he  must  buy.  If  legislative  action  to  reduce 
costs  to  one  class  is  legitimate,  then  just  as  truly 
legislative  action  to  reduce  costs  to  the  opposite 
class  is  equally  legitimate.  If  those  who  are  de- 
manding the  embargo  would  only  realize  that  the 
other  fellow  is  hit  just  as  hard,  and  that  to  cripple 
the  other  fellow  would  then  cripple  the  industries 
which  furnish  them  employment,  they  would  keep 
still. 

What  Amortization  Is 

WE  HAVE  been  asked  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "amortization,"  which  is  used 
so  much  in  discussing  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  To  put  it  very  briefly,  it 
is  a  killing  off.  In  other  words,  the  amortization 
method  of  paying  a  debt  is  to  kill  it  off  gradually, 
a  little  at  a  time.  It  is  a  specialized  form  of  the 
installment  method  of  paying  a  debt. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  borrow  $1,000  for 
twenty  years  at  5  per  cent  interest,  payable  on  the 
amortisation  plan  in  twenty  annual  installments. 
On  this  plan  your  payments  will  be  divided  into 
twenty  equal  annual  payments;  each  payment  will 
be  sufficient  to  cover  all  interest  for  the  year  on 
that  portion  of  the  debt  still  unpaid  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  off  a  portion  of  the  principal  still  unpaid. 
On  this  basis  each  annual  payment  would  be  $80.24. 
The  first  payment  would  consist  of  $50  interest  and 
$30.24  on  the  principal.  The  fourth  payment  would 
consist  of  $33.33  interest  and  $46.91  on  the  princi- 
pal; after  this  payment  is  made  there  would  still 
be  $619.65  of  the  principal  remaining  unpaid — you 
would  have  "killed  off"  $380.35  of  your  principal.  The 
fifteenth  payment  would  consist  of  $20.37  interest 
and  $59.87  principal,  with  $347.47  of  the  principal 
still  unpaid.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  year 
there  would  still  be  $76.50  of  the  principal  still  un- 
paid. To  pay  this  principal  and  a  year's  interest 
on  it  the  twentieth  payment  would  be  $80.33,  of 
which  $3.83  is  interest  and  the  rest  the  remaining 
principal.  • 

The  advantage  of  this  amortization  method  of 
payment  reminds  one  of  the  fable  in  our  boyhood 
school  readers  of  the  old  man  who  gave  his  sons 
a  bundle  of  sticks  and  asked  them  to  break  them. 
The  boys  strained  and  pulled  and  strained  on  the 
entire  bundle,  but  could  not  break  it.  Then  the 
old  man  untied  the  bundle  and,  taking  the  sticks 
one  at  a  time,  broke  them  with  great  ease.  So  it 
is  with  a  debt;  it  will  be  hard  to  pay  that  principal 
of  $1,000  all  in  one  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty  years,  but  if  one  can  pay  it  a  little  at  a  time, 
each  year,  it  is  as  easy  as  breaking  the  bundle  of 
sticks  one  at  a  time. 
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Week's  Market  Story 


CEVERAL  factors  influenced  the 
market  during  last  week.  Not 
the  least  of  these  was  the  embargo 
on  foodstuffs  placed  by  leading  East- 
bound  railroads  on  consignments  to 
Eastern  States  or  Atlantic  seaboard 
towns,  this  influence  tending  to  ham- 
mer down  the  price  of  cash  grains 
especially.  Most  roads  made  no  ex- 
ceptions in  their  embargo,  while  one 
of  the  largest  did  make  an  exception 
in  favor  of  shipments  declared  to  be 
for  domestic  consumption. 

Another  depressing  influence  on 
prices  was  the  fact  that  foreign  buy- 
ers were  considerably  Hess  active 
during  the  week.  Since  prices  are 
primarily  dependent  upon  world  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand,  and 
export  buyers  are  the  most  tangible 
barometers  of  this  world  condition, 
the  fact  that  they  were  inactive  and 
showed  but  little  interest  in  the  mar- 
ket naturally  resulted  in  a  general 
lowering  of  prices — especially  of  the 
grains,  which  form  our  chief  item  of 
agricultural  export. 

There  was  a  moderate  increase 
during  the  week  in  clearances  for  ex- 
port. This  helped  to  stimulate  buying 
in  futures  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  but  had  very  little  effect  on 
cash  prices. 

INFLUENCES  of  this  sort  were  felt 
most  in  the  wheat  market,  as  that 
is  the  leading  article  of  farm  exports. 
In  fact,  wheat  is  considered  the  ba- 
rometer of  agricultural  conditions, 
other  grains  generally  rising  or  fall- 
ing in  price  according  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  wheat  prices.  The  result  of 
these  conditions  was  a  nervous  wheat 
market,  irregular  thruout  the  en- 
tire week.  The  general  trade  was 
not  so  broad  as  it  was  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Rapid  fluctuations  of  prices 
took  place  every  day.  An  indication 
that  selling  orders  were  being  car- 
ried out  on  the  floor,  was  an 
immediate  drop  in  prices  offered;  if 
orders  to  buy  became  manifest,  there 
was  a  corresponding  rise  in  prices 
asked.  The  actions  of  local  brokers 
had  a  more  marked  effect  on  prices 
than  did  reports  of  market  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  In  fact,  last  week 
terminal  markets  were  more  local 
than  world  institutions,  and  were 
more  influenced  by  local  conditions 
than  by  world  conditions. 

English  buying  was  practically 
negligible,  tho  there  was  some  buy- 
ing for  neutral  governments.  The 
unsettled  conditions  in  Greece 
caused  a  feeling  that  any  day  would 
see  a  let-up  in  buying  for  that  coun- 
try. It  appeared  that  whenever  the 
prices  in  futures  broke  materially, 
foreigners  bought  and  then  later  ex- 
changed their  future  purchases  for 
cash  grain.  News  of  conditions  in 
Argentine  in  this  year's  crop  con- 
tinued bearish,  but  there  was  lib- 
eral shipment  on  contract  of  last 
season's  crop.  Australian  prospects 
seem  good  for  this  year's  crop,  and 
it  is  reported  that  England  has  sent 
liberal  shipping  capacity  to  bring 
home  the  liberal  surplus  which  is 
available  there. 

£ORN  broke  sharply  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  but  ral- 
lied somev/hat  toward  the  close.  No. 
2  selling  all  the  way  from  89c  to 
96%c.  Here  also  shipping  conditions 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  pro- 
ducing the  break.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  abroad  for  corn,  Euro- 
pean countries  coming  to  appreciate 
more  and  more  the  value  and  quali- 
ties of  this  great  cereal.  But  if  the 
railroads  won't  haul  It  and  the  ships 
can't  be  had  to  haul  what  is  avail- 
able at  seaport  points  this  growing 
liking  is  of  little  or  no  price  value. 

QATS  followed  the  trend  of  other 
grains.  The  local  sentiment  has 
been  almost  unanimously  bearish. 
With  the  big  stocks  here  and  at 
other  visible  supply  points,  together 
with  the  continued  liberal  receipts 
and  the  lack  of  an  adequate  outlet 
for  shipments  due  to  the  congestion 


at  Eastern  points  and  the  lack  of 
cars,  the  situation  has  not  appealed 
much  to  the  buying  public.  Primary 
receipts  for  the  week  were  5,266,000 
bu.,  against  6,141.000  bu.  a  year  ago. 

Range  of  prices  for  the  week  was 
as  follows,: 

High  Low  Close 
Cash  wheat*  1.88%  $  1.70y2  $  1.76% 
May  wheat  1.82%  1.71  %  1.77% 
Julv  wheat.  1.52  1.39%  1.49% 
Cash  corn..  .96%  .89  .93% 
Mav  corn..  .95%  .887/8  -93% 
July  corn..  .95%  .88%  .93% 
Cash  oats..  .55%  .52  .54% 
May   c*ts..     .59  .55%  .57% 

July  oats.  .  .56%  .52%  .54 
Jan.  pork..  27.80  26.75  27.00 
May  pork..  26.70  25.92%  26.20 
Jan.  lard..  16.45  15.95  16.17% 
Mav  lard..  16.40  15.97%  16.15 
Jan.  ribs...  14.20  14.00  14.00 
May  ribs...  14.47%    14.10  14.27% 

Grain  movements  for  the  week  at 
Chicago  were  as  follows,  compared 
with  the  previous  week  and  the  same 
week  a  year  ago: 

♦Receipts—        Wheat  Corn  Oats 

Last  week    8.612    7,698  5.266 

Previous  week...  9.113  6.823  5,233 
Last  year   18,411    5,832  6,141 

Shipments — 

Last  week    7,293    3,336  5,117 

Previous  week. . .  5.975  2,858  3,951 
Last  year   13,386    2.417  5,161 

Clearances — 

Last  week    5  449      185  1,967 

Previous  week..  3.634  212  1,105 
Last  year    8,125      310  1,558 

•Above  figures  represent  thousands 
and  millions,  final  three  ciphers  be- 
ing omitted. 

DEEF  steer  values  at  Chicago  last 
week  closed  unchanged  to  15c@25c 
lower  than  the  previous  week,  the 
loss  being  shown  by  intermediate 
grades  of  light  and  medium  weight 
animals.  Earlier  in  the  week,  prime 
beeves  sold  at  $12.50,  the  highest 
open  market  price  ever  paid  here  for 
strictly  market  cattle.  Some  reached 
$12.60,  but  they  were  rejects 
from  the  fat  stock  show.  Receipts 
for  the  week  showed  a  substantial 
increase,  and  the  trade  was  of  brisk 
character,  with  the  bulk  of  the  fat 
steers  selling  at  $8@11.25.  Cows  and 
heifers'  closed  10@25c  higher  than 
the  previous  week,  and  veal  calves 
declined  25c.  Stock  and  feeding 
steers  finished  the  week  at  an  ad- 
vance of  25<&35c. 

j-JIGHEST  prices  ever  known  for  the 
season  were  made  by  sheep  and 
lambs  at  Chicago  last  week,  the  close 
being  at  net  gains  of  25@50c  from 
the  previous  week's  closing  figures. 
The  high  values  were  made  in  the 
face  of  sharply  increased  receipts, 
which  indicated  tne  breadth  of  the 
demand.  Lambs  topped  at  $13,  sell- 
ing $3.50  a  hundred  poui  ds  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Sheep  sold  up  to 
$9.50,  which  compared  with  an  ex- 
treme price  of  $6.75  a  year  ago.  All 
offerings  were  well  taken,  and  the 
market  closed  in  a  healthy  condition, 
a't>o  it  is  expected  the  hi^h  prices 
will  attract  much  more  liberal  mar- 
ketings, which  may  result  in  reac- 
tions in  values. 

P"L\'AL  prices  made  hogs  mostly  20 
cents  higher  than  a  week  ago, 
with  some  of  the  lightweights  show- 
ing a  gaip  of  40(5)50c.  Pigs  were 
40<§)50c  higher  for  the  week.  The 
average  price  of  the  295,600  hogs 
here  last  week  was  $9.75,  the  highest 
sin^e  the  last  week  of  October  and 
compared  with  $9.55  the  previous 
week.  Total  receipts  last  week  were 
the  largest  reported  since  January. 

Livestock  movement  at  Chicago  for 
the  week  was  as  follows: 
Receipts —     Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Last  wk  68,324    295,619  104,465 

Prev.  wk  50,310    210,953  77,101 

Last  yr  67,779    298,818  93,128 

Shipments — 

Last  wk  19,614     60,078  16,188 

Prev.  wk         9,252     34,243  3,065 

Last  yr  11,111     46,959  9,670 


Newsy  Market  Notes 

The  Michigan  December  report 
makes  the"  condition  of  wheat  86, 
against  86  last  month,  and  85  a  year 
ago.  Farmers  have  marketed  4,250,- 
000  bushels  wheat  in  the  last  four 
months.  Rye  condition  89,  against 
90  a  year  ago. 


Argentine  shipments  of  wheat  last 
week  increased  128,000  bushels,  corn 
decreased  153,000  bushels.  Compara- 
tive totals  follow: 

Wheat  Corn 

Last  week          1.288,000  2,414,000 

Prev.  week....  1,160,000  2,567,000 

Last  year   168,000  1,131,000 

S.  Jan.  1  81,046,000  84,422,000 

Year  ago  89,102,000  161,231,000 


B.  W.  Snow  reported  that  his 
agents  in  a  considerable  part  of 
western  Kansas  are  beginning  to  ex- 
press some  apprehension  over  the 
continued  dry  weather,  maintaining 
that  the  wheat  is  not  growing  suf- 
ficiently to  put  it  in  good  shape  for 
the  winter.  A  milling  concern  at 
Piatt,  Kan.,  estimates  the  condition  of 
winter  wheat  around  there  as  70  per 
cent  of  perfect,  due  to  lack  of  mois- 
ture. 

*  *  * 

The  Ohio  State  report  for  Decem- 
ber .makes  the  condition  of  winter 
wheat  86,  compared  witn  90  a  month 
ago,  S6  a  year  ago,  and  68  last  June. 
The  amount  of  the  1916  crop  sold  as 
soon  as  thrashed  is  estimated  at  46 
per  cent,  against  41  per  cent  a  year 
ago.  The  corn  crop  is  placed  at  83,- 
000.000  bushels,  against  117,000,000 
bushels  a  month  ago.  Clover  area 
sown  cut  for  seed  was  32  per  cent, 
against  19  per  cent  a  year  ago,  with 
yield  1.3  bushels  per  acre,  against 
1.10  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

Bradstreet's  report  clearances  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  botli  coasts  last 
week  at  6,700,000  bushels  or  1,144,000 
bushels  larger  than  the  previous 
week  and  compared  with  11,139,000 
bushels  a  year  ago.  Corn  exports 
placed  at  253,000  bushels,  a  decrease 
of  324,000  bushels.  Comparative  to- 
tals follow: 

Wheat  and 

Flour  Corn 

Last  week   6,700,000  253,000 

Prev.  week   5,556,000  577,000 

Year  ago   11,139,000  409,000 

Since  July  1.  .  .169,497,000  2,264,400 
Year  ago. ..... .176,173,000  5,041,000 

*  *  * 

Reports  to  Wichita,  Kan.,  from*  ele- 
vator agents  and  bankers  estimate 
that  a  little  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
wheat  still  remains  in  the  hands  of 
Kansas  farmers  and  a  little  less  than 
10  per  cent  on  farms  in  Oklahoma. 
They  report  material  improvement 
in  the  car  situation,  but  do  not  an- 
ticipate any  increase  in  receipts  at 
terminal  markets,  as  they  believe 
elevator  men  will  not  ship  wheat  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  market. 
Their  advices  are  that  flour  stocks 
are  not  abnormally  large  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  they  look  foi 
considerable  fl^iur  business  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  of  the  year. 

*  *  * 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates,  from  the  reports  of 
the  correspondents  and  agents  of  the 
Bureau,  that  the  area  of  cotton  in 
cultivation  this  year  (1916)  in  the 
United  States  is  about'  35,994,000 
acres,  as  compared  with  32,107,000 
acres,  the  revised  estimate  of  acre- 
age in  cultivation  a  year  ago,  being 
an  increase  of  3,887,000  acres,  or 
'  12.1  per  cent.  The  condition  of  the 
growing  crop  on  June  25  was  81.1 
per  cent  of  a  normal  condition,  as 
compared  with  77.5  on  May  25,  1916, 
80.2  on  June  25,  1915,  and  80.2,  the 
average  condition  for  the  past  ten 
years  on  June  25. 


Who  wants  to  wade 
through  skim  milk  up  to  the 

chin?  Then  why  spend  hours  dig- 
ging out  facts  that  you  can  get  to 
in  minutes?  The  Farm  Journal 
dumps  the  skim  milk.  Gives  you 
nothing  but  the  cream! 

No  dilly-dallying.  No  editorial  frills  or  fixin's.  Good, 
live,  clean  talks.  Farm  facts  by  experts.  Household 
helps  and  practical,  money-saving  suggestions  for 
Mother.  Always  enough  first-class  reading  to  interest 
every  member  of  the  family.  Send  $1  for  5  years'  sub- 
scription. Money  back  any  time.  Or  ask  for  free 
sample  copy  and  your  Poor  Kichard  Almanac  tor  1917. 
It's  free,  too! 

The  Farm  Journal 

148  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Before  You  Plant 

TOUR  dollars  in  land,  let  me 
.tell  you  what  some  farmers 
have  done  in  Idaho.  Tou  are, 
no  doubt,  just  as  good  a  farmer 
and  can  produce  just  as  large 
yields  on  Idaho  soil,  which  is  a 
rich,  productive  volcanic  ash, 
that  seems  to  have  the  peculiar 
power  of  rejuvenating  itself. 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on 
Idaho  farms.  Let  me  send  to 
you  authentic  information,  ab- 
solutely FREE. 

R.  A.  SMITH,  Colonization  &  Industrial  Ag*(. 
Union  PaciTic  System 
Boom  1063,  U.  P.  Bids.,  Omaba,  Neb. 


M 
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for -tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


w£'sdts  Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


i 


Reo  Cluster  Metal    Shingles.  | 
V-Crimp.  Corrugated.  Standing- 
Seam.  Painted    or  Galvanized! 
Rooiincjs,     Siding,  Wallboard.J 
Paints,  etc..   direct  to    you  atB 
Rock-Bottom    Factory    Prices.       -Reo-  Metal 
KVe&ef£f  &  FREIGHT    duster  S„ing,es 
Edwards  Tightcote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 
cost  Ies3;  outlast3ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs  Guaran- 
teed rot. fire, rust, lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Get  our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  free 
samples.     Ask  for  Book  No.  1295 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
1245-  1 205  Pike  St.,      Cincinnati.  Ohio 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME 


in  simplest  English  during 
spare  time.  Diploma  granted. 
Cost  within  reach  of  all.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Have  been  teach- 
ing by  correspondence  twenty 
years.  Graduates  assisted  in  many 
ways.  Every  person  interested  in 
stock  should  take  it.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  full  p  |^»  |?  g 

London  Vet.  Correspondence 

School 

Dept.  10,     London.  Ontario.  Can. 


WANTED— MEN 

Prepare  a3  Firemen.  Brakemen, 

,  JSgSStSSSSStBSSSS^  wanted. 

I.  Railway  C.I..  Dept  63,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
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LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


Wireless  Corn  Planter 

A CHECKROW  CORN  PLANTER,  which  would 
operate  without  the  necessity  of  reeling  out, 
tightening  and  constantly  moving  the  regu- 
lation check  wire,  has  been  the  dream  of  planter 
users  and  manufacturers  for  many  years.  Many 


of  us,  no  doubt,  remember  that  a  number  of  years 
ago  one  manufacturer  came  out  with  strong  claims 
for  such  a  planter  which  was  being  placed  on  the 
market  by  him.  Many  planters  were  sold  the 
first  year,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  did 
not  give  uniform  satisfaction  in  the  field,  and  were 
taken  from  the  market. 

Apparently  one  man  at  least  has  felt  that  the 
mere  fact  one  attempt  at  -a  thing  had  failed  was 
no  sign  why  all  attempts  at  that  thing  would  of 
necessity  fail.  So  a  man  in  Indiana  has  invented 
the  wireless  check  row  planter  which  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  He  claims  that  with 
his  machine  one  can  measure  and  mark  a  field 
and  properly  space  and  align  the  rows  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other,  and  the  hills  within  the  rows, 
and  plant  the  corn  as  accurately  as  with  the  fa- 
miliar wire  planter,  so  that  the  growing  corn  can 
easily  be  plowed  lengthwise  or  crosswise;  he  claims 
that  with  his  machine  this  can  be  done  as  well  as 
with  any  other,  regardless  of  the  shape  or  the  lay 
of  the  land,  and  without  it  being  necessary  for  the 
operator  to  get  off  the  seat  of  his  planter  once 
during  the  entire  job. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  dropping 
mechanism  of  the  planter  is  operated  by  means  of  a 
toothed  and  endless  chain  which  may  be  lowered 
to  the  ground  or  raised  from  it  as  may  be  desired, 
from  the  driver's  seat.  When  this  chain — or  link 
belt — is  lowered,  the  teeth  stick  into  the  ground; 
then  as  the  planter  is  drawn  forward  by  the  horses 
these  teeth,  sticking  into  the  ground,  cause  the 
chain  to  be  pulled  around  its  wheels  and  sprockets, 
and  as  it  travels  over  the  large  forward  sprocket 
wheel  causes  the  dropping  mechanism  to  be  oper- 
ated. 

•Fruit  Grading  Machine 

ANEW  YORK  man  filed  an  application  for  a 
patent  on  the  fruit  grading  machine  shown 
here,  in  1911,  and  has  only  recently  received 
his  patent  on  it.  The  grading  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  two  sets  of  belts,  one  lying  horison tally 
and  the  other  inclined  to  it,  the  two  meeting  at  the 
left  side  of  the  drawing.  The  horizontal  belt  is 
known  as  the  conveying  belt  and  the  inclined  one 
as  the  grading  belt.  The  fruit  to  be  graded  is 
dropped  onto  the  left  end  of  the  conveying  belt, 
which  is  tilted  a  trifle  to  one  side.  Then  as  the 
fruit  is  carried  toward  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
picture  it  has  a  tendency  to  roll  off  the  conveyor 
belt  toward  the  inclined  grading  belt;  finally  it 
reaches  a  point  where  the  grading  belt  is  high 
enough  above  the  conveyor  for  it  to  roll  off  the 
conveyor,  when  it  drops  into  one  of  the  receptacles 
below.  Thus  the  smallest  fruit  will  be  collected  in 
the  left-hand  receptacle,  where  the  opening  l)e- 
tween  the  two  belts  is  the  smallest,  and  the  largest 
fruit  will  be  found  in  the  receptacle  at  the  right, 
where  the  opening  is  the  largest;  intermediate  sizes 
of  fruit  will  be  found  in  the  receptacles  placed  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  At  the  right-hand  end 
of  the  machine  provision  is  made  for  raising  and 
lowering  this  end  of  the  grading  belt  so  that  the 


Method  of  Driving 


Tire 


Pump 


WEARIEDNESS,  or  that  tired  feeling,  is  the  in- 
spiration for  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
applications  for  patent  right  papers  which 
finally  find  their  way  to  the  Government  Patent 
Office.  A  few  of  these  finally  see  the  light  of  day 
and  appear  on  the  market  as  articles  of 
commerce.  For  every  one  which  finally 
appears  on  the  market  there  are  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  which  never 
do;  and  still  weariness,  or  ambition,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  keeps  spurring 
people  on  to  invent  these.  One  of  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  patent  informa- 
tion during  generations  has  been  the 
weariness  which  comes  from  working  a 
pump.  A  man  from  Maryland  recently 
secured  a  patent  on  a  means  for  driving 
a  pump  from  his  automobile.  In  simple 
English  this  consists  of  two  bars;  one  is 
fastened  to  a  spoke  of  the  rear  wheel,  the 
other  to  the  hub  of  the  wheel;  then  the 
two  are  fastened  together  so  they  brace  and 
strengthen  each  other.  The  outer  end  of  the  one 
fastened  to  the  wheel  spoke  is  shaped  to  attach  to 
the  reciprocating  rod  of  a  plunger  pump.  With 
the  wheel  jacked  off  the  ground,  the  engine  running 
and  the  clutch  thrown  in,  this  wheel  revolves  and 
works  the  reciprocating  rod  of  the  pump  back  and 
forth  and  so  operates  the  pump.  The  distance  from 
the  center  line  of  the  hub  to  the  point  on  the  spoke 
where  the  short  bar  is  attached  must  be  equal  to 
one-half  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  pump.  In 
general,  when  using  this  attachment  for  operating 
a  pump,  the  transmission  gears  should  be  set  for 
low  speed  forward  so  as  to  gear  down  the  engine 
to  the  proper  speed  of  the  pump  and  still  give  suf- 
ficient power  to  operate  the  pump  readily. 

Nitrate  Deposits  No  Good 

NITRATE  deposits  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  been  examined  during  the  last 
two  years  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Prospectors 
in  many  places  have  raised  great  hopes  by  finding 
good  surface  showings  of  these  salts,  but  investi- 
gation has  seemed  to  force  the  acceptance  of  a 
general  adverse  judgment  as  to  their  value — a  judg- 
ment that  has  been  adopted  with  the  greatest'reluc- 
tance  by  all  concerned.  Incidentally,  advantage 
seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  situation  to  pro- 
mote certain  stock-selling  enterprises,  even  after 
the  evidence  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  deposits 
became  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  competent  judge, 
so  that  one  is  forced  to  question  either  the  good 
faith  of  the  promoters  or  their  practical  judgment. 

Any  one  who  is  not  convinced  by  the  judgment 
already  reached  as  to  these  deposits  and  who  is  de- 
termined to  devote  his  time  or  money  to  their  fur- 
ther exploration  should  do  so  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  evidence  already  in  hand  and  should  not  be 
led  into  such  a  venture  by  more  or  less  misleading 
representations.  The  Geological  Survey  will  always 
be  glad  to  make  an  examination  of  any  samples 
submitted. 


A  Portable  Bin 


space  between  the  grading  and  the  conveying  belts 
may  be  increased  or  decreased.  This  makes  the 
grading  apparatus  adjustable  for  use  on  various 
sizes  of  fruit,  such  as  large  and  small  types  of  ap- 
ples, or  peaches  or  even  plums. 


EVIDENTLY  the  man  who  invented  this  port- 
able bin  has  had  to  carry  cobs  to  the  house 
from  the  place  where  the  corn  was  shelled, 
and  evidently  that  was  some  little  distance.  The 
reason  for  believing  this  man  was  a  member  of  the 

brotherhood  of  long  suf- 
fering cob  carriers  is  the 
fact  that  in  his  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  he  calls 
his  invention  "a  truck 
for  cob  houses  and  the 
like."  While,  his  chief 
thought  seems  to  have 
been  a  method  of  haul- 
ing at  one  time  enough 
cobs  to  last  the  women  folks  for  a  month  or  so,  yet 
the  same  idea  may,  with  proper  construction,  be 
utilized  for  portable  grain  bins,  tool  houses  and 
so  forth.  The  patent  papers  apparently  cover  the 
construction  of  the  three-wheeled  truck  upon  which 
the  h.ouse  is  transported,  rather  than  the  house  it- 
self. In  the  small  grain  regions  of  the  West  and 
the  Northwest  portable  grain  bins  are  being  used 
more  and  more  extensively  each  year;  after  the 
thrashing  machine  has  been  set,  one  or  more  of 
these  bins  is  placed  alongside  so  the  grain  is  ele- 
vated directly  into  it  and  left  standing  here  until  the 
grain  is  hauled  to  market.  This  method  saves  one 
handling  of  the  grain  as  compared  to  the  older 
method  of  handling;  or,  at  least,  saves  the  time 
involved  in  hauling  it  direct  from  the  separator  to 
the  elevator,  leaving  this  job  until  one  has  more 
time  for  it.  It  would  seem  that  this  truck  could  be 
utilized  in  moving  these  portable  granaries  as  well 
as  cob  houses. 


To  Husk  Fodder  Corn 

HUSKING  fodder  corn  by  hand  is  a  slower  and 
harder  job  than  to  husk  it  standing  in  the 
field  as  it  grew,  especially  when  one  includes 
the  task  of  rebinding  and  reshocking  the  fodder. 
For  the  purpose  of  materially  reducing  the  labor 
Involved  in  this  entire  process,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Tschantz  has  invented  a  machine  which  is  oper- 
ated by  a  gasoline  engine.  This  machine  is  shown 
in  the  colored  illustration  in  the  center  of  these 
pages.  He  claims  that  it  will  husk  the  ears  clean 
without  shelling  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
breaking  of  the  stalks,  rebind  the  stalks  and  husks 
into  a  snug  bundle,  elevate  the  ear  corn  into  the 
wagon  hitched  in  front  of  it,  and  do  this  with  the 
labor  of  only  one  man. 

The  machine  is  hitched  behind  an  ordinary 
wagon  and  hauled  along  the  shock  row  in  the  field. 
It  is  stopped  by  a  shock  of  corn.  The  shock  is 
torn  apart  and  the  bundles  unbound  and  fed  into 
the  machine  one  at  a  time.  Here  a  regulator  sepa- 
rates the  stalks  from  each  other  and  prevents  them 
from  bunching  into  the  rolls.  A  web  chain  picks 
up  the  stalks  one  at  a  time  from  the  feeding  table 
and  elevates  them  over  the  machine  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  their  being  crushed  or  broken. 

During  their  elevation  they  are  passed  between 
rolls  which  remove  the  ears  from  the  stalks  and 
also  remove  the  bulk  of  the  husks  from  the  ears. 


A  Machine  for  llu.skius  and  lie- 1 

Passing  over  onto  and  down  the  other-  side  of  the 
machine,  which  is  known  as  the  binder  side,  the 
stalks  are  rebound  into  snug  bundles  so  that  they 
may  again  be  formed  into  shocks  as  before.  As  the 
ears  are  broken  from  the  stalks  they  drop  down 
onto  a  pair  of  rolls  at  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees. The  faces  of  these  rolls  are  crossed  with 
spiral  grooves  a  half  inch  apart  and  a  half  inch 
deep.  These  grooves  are  right  hand  on  one  roll 
and  left  hand  on  the  other.  As  the  rolls  are  re- 
volved toward  each  other  with  the  ear  of  corn  lying 
between  them,  these  grooves  strip  the  remainder 
of  the  husks  and  the  silks  from  them,  but  without 
seriously  shelling  the  kernels  from  them. 

These  rolls,  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  allow  the  ears  of  corn  to  descend  by  grav- 
ity to  the  lower  ends,  where  they  are  picked  up  by 
an  elevator  and  elevated  into  the  wagon  ahead  of 
the  machine.  Any  kernels  of  corn  which  may  have 
been  shelled  from  the  ears  drop  down  between  the 
rolls  into  a  vibrating  trough  which  also  contains 
the  husks  and  the  silks.  From  here  the  kernels 
are  deposited  in  the  elevator  and  elevated  with  the 
ears  into  the  wagon.  A  suction  fan  draws  the 
silks  and  husks  from  this  trough  and  deposits  them 
in  the  bundle  as  it  is  being  reformed  on  the  binder 
side  of  the  machine. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  actual  working  tests  this 
machine  has  husked  two  bushels  of  corn  in  one 
minute  and  rebound  the  fodder  as  outlined  above. 
The  inventor  is  now  planning  to  build  the  machine 
as  a  complete,  self-drawn  outfit  of  the  tractor  type 
as  well  as  in  the  horse-drawn  type  shown  and 
described  here. 

For  Full  Information  Reisnrillntr  Any  of  These  Vevr  Invet 
Giving  the  Title  of  the  Article  and  the  U| 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Plastic  Building  Material 

AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  for  wood  in  building  opera- 
tions there  has  recently  been  developed  a 
new  plastic  building  compound.  This  ma- 
terial is  made  by  mixing  some  fibrous  matter  with 
a  cementing  mixture,  there  being  used  more  of  the 
cementing  or  binding  material  than  of  the  fibrous 
filler.  This  binding  mixture  consists  of  a  soluble 
silicate  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  solid  cement 
substance;  the  proportions  of  the  silicate  and  the 
cement  being  such  that  the  amount  of  water  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  the  silicate  is  also  just  the  proper 
amount  to  cause  the  cement  to  set  properly.  The 
binding  mixture  is  first  prepared  and  then  mixed 
with  the  fibrous  filler,  and  the  entire  mass  used 
before  the  cementing  or  binding  mixture  has  had 
time  to  set. 


Manufacturing  Yeast  Extract 

MANUFACTURING  an  extract  of  yeast  is  the 
invention  of  a  Chicago  man.  This  process 
consists  in  mixing  yeast  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  heating  the  mixture  to  a  tempera- 
ture below  that  of  boiling  water.  This  results  in 
rupturing  the  yeast  cells  and  causing  their  soluble 
portions  to  be  dissolved  out  without  in  any  way 
changing  their  chemical  composition  or  properties. 


d  Fodder  Corn 


The  liquid  containing  these  soluble  portions  of  the 
yeast  is  then  drawn  off,  heated  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  in  order  to  neutralize  the  acid 
which  was  used  to  dissolve  the  yeast.  This  liquid 
is  then  condensed  to  produce  the  product  known 
as  yeast  extract. 

Possible  New  Oil  Field 

AS  PETROLEUM  and  natural  gas  are  general- 
ly found  in  anticlines  or  arches  of  the  rocks, 
the  upper  Stillwater  basin  in  Montana  is  re- 
garded by  geologists  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  deserving 
the  attention  of  oil  men,  for  in  this  basin  there  are 
well-marked  anticlines  and  also  pools  of  asphalt 
formed  from  petroleum  that  slowly  oozes  up  from 
sands  far  below  the  surface.  The  anticlines  are 
principally  in  Township  6  South,  Range  18  East, 
and  are  closely  associated  with  the  seeps  of  asphalt. 
Many  years  ago  wells  were  drilled  on  these  anti- 
clines for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  petroleum,  but 
they  reached  nothing  of  commercial  value.  It  is 
now  believed  that  these  old  wells  were  not  drilled 
deep  enough  to  test  the  area  fully  and  that  deeper 
holes  would  perhaps  yield  petroleum  in  commercial 
quantities. 

A  description  of  the  general  geology  of  this  re- 
gion and  a  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  finding 
In  it  both  petroleum  and  coal  are  given  by  W.  R. 
Calvert  In  Bulletin  641-G,  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
obtained  free  of  cost  from  the  Director  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Replaceable  Ax  Head 

BLADES  of  axes  will  wear  out  and  become  use- 
less, especially  in  these  days  of  manuiactur- 
ing  economy  when  there  is  such  a  tendency  to 
substitute  iron  for  steel  wherever  possible.  For 
years  the  average  ax  has  consisted  principally  of 

iron,  only  the  blade  tip 
being  steel.  Some  man 
down  in  Georgia  has 
gone  the  ax  manufac- 
turer one  better  in  his 
economy  campaign;  not 
only  does  he  make  an  ax 
with  an  iron  head,  with 
steel  only  in  the  cutting 
portion  of  the  blade,  but 
he  also  provides  for  using  the  head  over  and  over. 
When  one  blade  becomes  worn  out  he  simply  takes 
it  out  of  his  ax  and  puts  in  an  entirely  new  blade  of 
steel.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  how  he 
contemplates  doing  this.  Instead  of  welding  the 
steel  blade  onto  the  iron  head  he  simply  fastens  a 
specially  designed  blade  into  a  specially  designed 
head.  The  blade  has  a  wedge-shaped  back  portion 
with  a  bolt  extension  which  fits  into  a  specially 
prepared  groove  and  bolt  hole  in  the  head.  An 
opening  in  the  head  of  the  ax  permits  one  to  screw 
a  nut  onto  the  bolt  extension  of  the  blade  so  as  to 
hold  it  firmly  into  the  grooved  receptacle  of  the 
head.  When  this  blade  has  been  used  so  long  that 
it  becomes  useless  this  nut  is  taken  off,  the  blade 
pulled  out  and  thrown  onto  the  scrapheap  or  used 
as  a  steel  wedge.  Then  a  new  blade  is  put  in  its 
place  and  the  nut  once  more  screwed  down,  when 
o^e  has  an  entirely  new  ax — so  far  as  tne  blade  is 
concerned. 


Tobacco  Without  Nicotine 

HOPE  for  the  confirmed  smoker  who  has  fears 
of  the  "tobacco  jag"  resulting  from  the  nico- 
tine contained  in  his  favorite  brand  is  held 
out  in  the  news  that  a  doughty  German  by  the  name 
of  Kraus  has  invented  a  process  for  taking  the 
nicotine  out  of  tobacco;  but  he  failed  to  make  any 
claim  that  his  process  does  not  take  the  good  as 
well  as  the  bad  out  of  the  tobacco.  His  process 
consists  in  placing  the  tobacco  in  a  heated  vacuum 
chamber,  .heating  it  to  a  temperature  of  25  to  30 
degrees  Centigrade  for  about  a  half  hour;  after 
exhausting  all  air  from  the  chamber,  letting  into 
it  a  solution  consisting  of  lime  water  and  about  1 
per  cent  of  calcium  nitrate;  after  allowing  the  solu*- 
tion  to  saturate  the  tobacco  for  about  a  half  hour 
at  this  temperature,  air  is  admitted  and  the  tobacco 
dried  out  at  a  temperature  of  about  40  degrees  Cen- 
tigrade. 


Mop  and  Brush  Combined 

MOPPING  is  no  fun  or  easy  job,  any  old  way 
many  manage  to  do  it.  For  this  reason 
.  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  patented 
mop  is  always  interesting  to  the  women  folks.  Here 
is  shown  an  illustration  of  a  new  combined  mop 
and  scrub  brush  which 


has  recently  been  in- 
vented by  some  person 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  it  has 
two  handles,  a  long  and 
a  short  one;  an  end  of 
the  cloth  mop  is  fastened 
to  each  of  these  "han- 
dles" and  the  shorter 
handle  is  hung  from  the 
under  side  of  the  longer 
one — the  handle  proper. 
This  shorter  handle  may 

be  easily  unhooked  from  the  longer  one  so  that, 
by  twisting  these  handles,  the  mop  may  be  wrung 
out  without  having  to  take  hold  of  the  wet  mop  it- 
self. On  the  upper  side  and  lower  end  of  the  longer 
handle  is  fastened  a  small  scrub  brush  which  may 
be  used,  by  turning  the  handle  over,  to  unloosen  an 
unusually  stubborn  piece  or  spot  of  dirt  which  is 
not  easily  washed  away  by  using  the  softer  mop 
cloth. 


New  Food  Product 

IF  INVENTORS  keep  on  producing  patent  foods 
for  -us,  there  will  come  a  time  when  men  will 
have  no  need  for  stomachs,  except  as  articles 
of  adornment.  About  the  latest  thing  of  this  kind 
to  get  thru  the  patent  office  is  a  new  toasted  food 
product  consisting  of  37%  per  cent  bran,  25  per 
cent  of  flaked  corn  and  37%  per  cent  of  some  edi- 
ble sirup;  this  mass  is  thoroly  mixed  together, 
shaped  into  a  cake  or  biscuit  and  then  baked.  The 
application  for  a  patent  does  not  say  whether  this 
is  a  dog  biscuit  or  a  man  biscuit. 


Endless  Mower  Sickle 

METHODS  for  mowing  grass  and  cutting  grain 
have  progressed  wonderfully  from  the  time 
of  our  parents  and  grandparents,  when  the 
hand  sickle  and  the  scythe  and  cradle  were  the 
prevailing  methods  of  cutting  it,  down  to  the  pres- 


ent day  when  it  is  practically  all  done  by  horse  or 
engine-driven  machines  where  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  drive  and  steer  and  see  that  all  parts  of  the 
machine  are  working  properly.  Thus,  today,  one 
man  can  do  an  amount  of  cutting  which  required 
from  ten  to  twenty  people  in  the  days  of  our  ances- 
tors now  living. 

And  still  these  mechanical  methods  of  cutting 
grass  and  grain  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to 
those  who  use  them,  for  here  comes  an  Ohio  man 
with  a  new  type  of  sickle  for  such  machines.  It  is 
an  endless  sickle  which  works  on  the  principle  of  a 
band  saw  and  cuts  in  only  one  direction.  This  does 
away  with  the  tremendous  jerking  back  and  forth 
of  the  pitman,  which  those  who  have  ridden  a 
mower  much  know  is  enough  to  keep  any  one 
awake  and  shake  down  to  nothingness  the  biggest 
dinner  one  may  eat.  In  this  new  machine  the  re- 
ciprocating pitman  rod  of  the  old-style  machine  is 
replaced  by  a  short  tumbling  rod  with  a  universal 
joint  at  each  end.  The  sections  of  this  sickle 
are  mounted  on  an  endless  chain  instead  of  a  long 
and  rigid  steel  bar.  At  each  end  of  the  sickle  bar 
is  a  pinion  over  which  the  sickle  chain  travels,  the 
inner  one  being  driven  by  the  tumbling  rod,  the 
outer  one  being  simply  an  idler  pinion. 

Collapsible  Ironing  Table 

LIVING  in  flats  has  been  responsible  for  the 
in-a-door  bed;  the  bed  combined  with  a  chair, 
a  table  or  a  sideboard;  the  combination  of 
tables  and  chairs  and  all  the  other  of  the  multitude 
of  space-saving  household  devices.  Combined  witn 
the  design  of  the  ironing  board  illustrated  here 
is  the  fact  that --the  inventor  lives  in  New  York, 
all  tending  to  make  one  believe  that  the  inventor 
lives  in  a  flat  instead  of  a  real  house.  This  board 
is  so  designed  that  .it  can  be  folded  into  a  short, 
compact  bundle  one-half  the  length  of  the  ironing 
surface,  very  flat  and  just  the  width  of  the  ironing 
surface  'of  the  board  when  set  up  for  use. 

It  consists  of  a  base  plate  with  two  legs  hinged 
to  it;  these  are  just  half  as  long  as  the  base  plate, 
so  that  when  folded  down  onto  it  they  meet  end  for 
end.  The  ironing  board  proper  is  twice  the  length 
of  this  base  board  and  is  hinged  in  the  middle  so 
that  'one-half  folds  over  the  other  when  the  out- 
fit is  being  folded  up.  At  its  upper  end  the  right 
leg  is  hinged  to  the  middle  of  the  under  sid-s  of 
the  right  section  of  the  ironing  board  proper.  The 
left  leg,  when  unfolded,  is  fastened  by  a  hook  to 
the  under  side  of  the  left  section  of  the  ironing 
board.  A  rod,  which  is  stuck  thru  staples  for  the 
purpose,  stiffens  the  hinge  in  the  middle  of  the 
ironing  board  proper  when  in  use. 

The  following  directions  will  show  how  to  fold 
it  up  to  put  away  when  not  in  use:  Unhook  the 
left  leg  from  the  top  board ;  fold  this  leg  down  onto 
the  base  plate;  take  out  the  rod  which  stiffens  the 
hinged  joint  in  the  middle  of  the  top,  and  fold  the 


left  section  of  this  top  over  onto  the  right  half  of 
it;  fold  the  right  leg  down  onto  that  end  of  the 
base  plate;  and  there  you  have  it  all  as  snug  as  a 
bug  in  a  rug,  ready  to  put  away  In  your  vest  pocKei, 
a  bureau  drawer  or  on  a  shelf  in  the  paniry. 
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which  explains  all.  Tells 
how  Smoke  House  oper- 
ates, different  sizes,  low 
prices,  etc.  Gives  prize 
winning  recipes  for  cur- 
ing Hams,  Bacon,  Sau- 
sages. Also  all  about 
Combination  Sanitary, 
Fly-Proof  and  Bug-Proof 
Store  House.  Address, 
Portable  Clevator  Mfg.  Co., 

238  McClun  Streot 
BLOOr-'INGTON,  ILL. 
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Will  Be  Given  Away 

Send  No  Money,  Just  Your  Name 

Yon  can  become  the  owner  of  this  S646  BULL 
TRACTOR,  without  cost,  as  » result  of  a  few  week  s 
epare-time  work  in  your  own  community,  and  1 
pay  the  freight. 

It  requires  no  experience,  and  costs  nothing  to  find 
outallaboutit.  I  have  already  given  away  20  of  these  | 
Tractors  on  my  new  easy  plan,  and  if  you  don  t  like 
my  offer,  you  will  be  under  no  obligation,  bend  mo 
your  name  atonce  for  free  information  and  descrip- 
tion of  machine.  Use  coupon  below,  or  postal  card  J 
[  will  do. 

V.  E.  WESTPHAL,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


V.  E.  WESTPHAL,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Without  obligating  me,  tell  me  how  I  can  get  the 
$646  BULL  TRACTOR  without  cost. 
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C  &  C  PATENTS  PROTECT  THEM  FOR  YOU 

Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 
►tain  a  Patent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  ior  Iffree  report  regarding  patentability. 
A  C  &  C  patent  on  your  idea  today  may  mean 
Indcpcndcncetomorrow.  Manufacturers  constantly 
writing  us  to  buy  patents.  Patents  advertised  tor 
sale  at  our  expense. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Attorney! 

E»t  21  tear*.  954  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


f KTT  Jrl~'1VT'T  SOMETHING.  ItMay 
1  IN  V  r.W  Bring  Wealth.    Our  Free 

AX  '  T  J-iA  ^  *  Book  tell*  What  to  In- 
vent and  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  through  Our 
CREDIT  Syhtkm.  WATERS  &  CO.,  Succeeded  by 
TALBERT  &  PARKER.  4279  Warder  Bldg.,  Washington, D. C. 
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free  book**:  invention*  wantod,  etc* 
I  help  yon  market  your '  Invention  without  ohnvge' 
KICHARD  B.  OWEN.  110  Owen  Bldg..  Wishinglnn.  D.  C- 
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DON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business.  We  are  care- 
ful to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
adv  ertising  of  responsible  persons. 


A  TAXICAB  adroitly  threaded  its 
way  in  and  out  of  the  clogging 
traffic  that  impeded  Grand  avenue 
even  at  that  late  hour,  turned  down 
Washington  street  by  a  dark  and  si- 
lent park,  and  finally  came  to  a 
stop  before  an  apparently  deserted 
residence  that  was  richly  embow- 
ered in  shrubbery  on  West  Wood 
boulevard.  Instantly  the  door  at  the 
left  of  the  taxi  popped  open,  a  slen- 
der man  promptly  alighted  and  ten- 
dered the  driver  a  bill. 

"Keep  the  change,"  said  he  in  a 
deep,  pleasant  voice,  then  crossed 
the  pavement  and  mounted  the  stone 
steps  of  a  terrace  leading  to  a  lawn. 

"Where's  the  other  gent?"  demand- 
ed the  driver.  "Get  him  out.  I  don't 
want  to  be  bothered  with  no  drunks, 
and  I'm  particular  anxious  to  hike." 

"There's  no  other,"  decisively 
called  his  passenger  over  one  shoul- 
der. "And  I've  paid  you  double  fare," 
he  reminded  him.    "Good  night." 

"I  must  be  dippy,"  mused  the 
chauffeur  as  he  got  in  motion.  "I'd 
a  sworn  two  fares  got  in  and  one 
got  out.  But  there's  no  kick  com- 
ing," he  decided  as  he  verified  the 
figures  on  -his  bill  by  an  arc  light. 
"That  chap's  generous  enough  for 
twins.  May  fortune  send  me  another 
of  the  same  sort." 

He  set  his  indicator  at  the  city 
limit  of  speed,  and  again  butted  his 
way  among  the  theater  crowds, 
homeward  bound  and  seeking  re- 
freshments. It  was  his  second  night 
of  late  fares,  with  an  uncommonly 
early  start,  and  his  eyes  were  peril- 
ously heavy  for  deferred  sleep. 

"NoW  a  nip  o'  whisky  'u'd  be  the 
thing,"  he  concluded.  "If  Stark  and 
Ormsby  wasn't  such  sticklers,  I'd 
wake  myself  up  on  a  nip  o'  some- 
thing hot." 

But  the  firm  who  employed  Mike 
Meeker  discouraged  nippipg  with  a 
financial  frown;  they  decreed  that 
their  cab  drivers  should  also  mount 
the  water  wagon.  Therefore  Meeker 
headed  for  Stark  and  Ormsby's  big 
garage  perfectly  sober  if  not  jubi- 
lant. He  rolled  his  cab  up  the  in- 
cline with  a  nicety  of  touch  born  of 
practice,  and  ran  it  into  its  own  cor- 
ner, where  Jim  Hyman,  another 
chauffeur  for  Stark  and  Ormsby, 
critically  looked  it  over. 
"Fit  as  a  toothpick,"  said  he.  "Been 

on  clean  roads.    Not  a  speck  " 

At  that  moment  he  glimpsed  some- 
thing thru  the  glazed  door  of  the  cab 
and  gave  an  involuntary  yell. 

"Tom!  Bart!"  he  called.  "Come 
here.  My  God,  Mike's  brought  in  a 
stiff!" 

In  a  flash  the  drivers  named  were 
at  his  side,  were  gazing  at  a  lean, 
dead  face  and  recumbent  form  in 
cab  5560  by  the  light  of  an  incan- 
descent on  the  wall. 

"I  told  him  there  was  another  gent 
inside,"  gasped  Mike,  joining  the 
group.  "Told  him  to  get  him  out; 
said  I  didn't  want  no  drunks  " 

"Told  who?"  interrupted  Jim,  with 
emphasis.    "Told  who?" 

"The  man  in  the  light  brown  check 
who  hired  the  cab  and  paid  the  fares. 
He  stopped  at  1840  West  Wood  boul- 
evard. Swell  neighborhood,  regular 
park  grounds."  At  that  point  Mike's 
palsied  wits  regained  part  of  their 
normal  action.  "'Phone  quick!" 
said  he.  "I'm  too  flustrated.  Ring 
up  Grand  Station  and  put  the  police 
wise.  If  they  sprint  they  may  nab 
him  yet." 

"Not  at  that  number,"  scoffed  Jim, 
"unless  the  murderer's  a  fool." 

Tom  Downey  was  already  talking 
at  the  garage  'phone. 

"Yes,  there's  a  dead  man  in  cab 
5560.  Meeker  left  the  live  fare  at 
the  Van  Amberg  residence  on  West 
Wood  boulevard."  With  succinct- 
ness he  turned  in  the  story,  then 
listened.  "What's  that?"  said  he. 
"Oh,  all  right." 

"They're  sending  Sweeney  this  way 
to  pump  you,"  he  told  Meeker,  who 
-  was  now  thoroly  awake  and  wholly 


By  Mason  Ray 

miserable.  "Two  police  have  hustled 
to  the  spot,  and  a  doctor's  on  the 
way  in  the  station  ambulance." 

At  1840  West  Wood  boulevard 
Mike's  recent  passenger  had  insert- 
ed a  latch  key  in  the  heavy  oaken 
front  door,  turned  the  bolt,  and  pres- 
ently entered  a  large,  echoing  hall. 
His  familiar  touch  on  the  controlling 
spring  instantly  gave  him  light,  and 
revealed  the  rack  where  he  hung  his 
cap  with  the  right  hand,  while  he  still 
retained  a  small  suitcase  in  the  left. 
Several  pieces  of  hall  furniture  were 
draped  in  ghostly  holland,  and  even 
the  carpet  of  the  wide  stairway  was 
similarly  protected. 

With  a  bound  the  traveler  sped  up 
the  flight,  alive  with  nervous  energy. 
At  the  top  he  opened  a  door  at  the 
left  and  snapped  on  the  electric 
light.  It  gleamed  softly  on  his  thick, 
brown  hair,  his  handsome  head,  and 
fastidious  attire.  His  keen  gray 
eyes,  finely  carved  features  and  clear 
skin  gave  him  a  curious  appearance 
of  absolute  cleanliness,  the  cleanli- 
ness that  is  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal. His  clothing  was  a  noticeable 
suit  of  brown  check,  but  he  deposited 
his  suitcase  on  a  chair  and  soon 
emerged  from  the  room  in  garments 
of  blue  serge  with  cap  to  correspond. 
As  he  placed  a  foot  on  the  stair  for 
rapid  descent,  he  paused  at  the  star- 
tling sound  of  an  ' overturned  chair. 
It  came  from  a  room  at  the  right. 
Three  strides  took  him  to  the  door, 
which  he  threw  open.  Darkness 
confronted  him,  but  again  his  famil- 
iar finger  sought  a  button  and  ob- 
tained light. 

"Fannie!"  he  half  shouted  in  his 
intense  amazement.    "You  here?" 

"I  couldn't  help  it,  Lance,  'deed  I 
couldn't,"  implored  a  low  contralto 
voice.  Its  owner,  dressed  in  street 
suit,  hat  and  gloves  of  tan,  confront- 
ed him  by  the  overturned  chair.  Her 
sweet  face  was  white  as  alabaster 
with  fright  and  deep,  blue  eyes 
stared  wildly.  "I  still  had  my  latch 
key,"  she  continued  in  trembling  ac- 
cents, "and  the  boarding-house  was 
so  intolerable  that  I  was  tempted  to 
come  here,  tempted  beyond  my 
strength." 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  said  the 
man  softly. 

"I  longed  and  longed  for  my  room 
until  it  drew  me  against  my  will.  I 
knew  the  house  was  vacant,  that  I 
could  do  no  harm.  Then  I  had  the 
audacity,  the  monstrous  effrontery,  to 
slip  in  here  to  sleep." 

"The  wisdom,"  he  corrected,  "but 
we  wont  discuss  that  now.  The  po- 
lice will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  they  must  find  the  house  empty. 
They'd  put  you  thru  the  third  de- 
gree. I  can't  explain  now.  Come, 
I'll  get  out  an  auto  and  tell  you  ev- 
erything on  the  road." 

"I'll  return  to 'my  boarding-place," 
she  declared,  as  he  hurried  her  down 
the  stairway.  But  when  they  were 
in  the  night  with  the  oaken  door  re- 
locked,  he  drew  her  with  him  toward 
a  garage  at  the  rear. 

"Stand  guard  while  I  work,"  he 
ordered.  "If  you  see  the  lights  of  a 
patrol,  warn  me." 

From  the  small  suitcase  which  he 
still  carried  he  produced  a  key  which 
unlocked  the  wide  doors.  Within 
the  building  he  once  more  turned  on 
light,  then  examined  the  "gas"  tank 
of  a  dusty  runabout — the  only  car 
not  stored  at  a  public  garage.  With 
a  grunt  of  disgust  he  found  it  needed 
filling.  Next  he  anxiously  examined 
the  storage  barrel,  drew  a  supply  in 
a  red-painted  can  from  its  lowered 
contents,  and  poured  it  into  the  ma- 
chine's reservoir.  At  that  moment 
the  girl  in  tan  street  suit  appeared 
at  his  side. 

"They're  coming,"  she  gasped, 
with  a  shaking  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. "They're  coming,  Lance,  and 
oh,  what  does  it  all  mean?  Are  you 
in  danger?" 

Without  a  word  Lance  Van  Am- 
berg cranked  the   motor   into  life, 


lifted  Fannie  bodily  into  the  far  seat, 
and  leaped  to  his  place  behind  the 

wheel. 

"No,  no!"  she  cried.  "I  mustn't 
go!  I  dare  not  go!  I'll  walk  the 
street  till  morning.    I'll  " 

But  Van  Amberg'a  racing  run- 
about was  darting  along  West  Wood 
boulevard,  with  a  single  shooting 
star  of  light  in  mad  pursuit. 

A  minute  later  two  plain-clothes 
men  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the  de- 
serted residence.  A  short  thickset 
man  rang  the  bell  as  a  perfunctory 
act.  Of  course  there  was  no  response 
and*no  answer  was  expected.  There- 
fore a  man  of  height  and  weight  pro- 
duced a  bunch  of  skeleton  keys  and 
tried  one  after  the  other,  but  with 
no  success.  The  two  then  wrenched 
open  the  locked  blinds  of  a  window 
and  pried  up  the  sash.  Inside  they 
found  a  linen-draped  parlor  where 
dust  had  sjfted  everywhere  in  a  thin 
coating.  Their  flasnlights  directed 
them  to  a  north  door,  where  they 
entered  the  hall  lately  occupied  by 
Mike  Meeker's  midnight  fare.  At  the 
lower  step  of  the  stairs  big  Christy 
McFarland  directed  the  light  of  his 
torch  toward  the  heavily  carved  bal- 
ustrade. 

"Never  a  hint  o'  dust,"  he  com- 
mented in  a  whisper.    "See  that." 

At  the  second-story  landing  they 
opened  the  first  door  at  the  right, 
and  saw  what  was  evidently  a  small, 
private  sitting-room.  Near  a  book- 
laden  center  table,  furnished  with  a 
droplight,  was  an  overturned  chair. 
McFarland  crossed  noiselessly  to  the 
adjacent  sleeping-room.  Instantly 
he  signaled  Hutchings  to  join  him. 

"Feel  that  bed,"  said  he.  "It's 
warm." 

Hutchings  thrust  his  hand  between 
the  sheets,  and  turned  amazed  eyes 
up  to  his  superior.  Both  were  aware 
that  the  Van  Ambergs  had  been 
abroad  since  June  for  an  extended 
tour.  The  press  had  stated  the  time 
to  be  spent  in  travel  as  two  years. 
They  had  been  absent  two  months. 
Yet  here  were  warm  sheets  that 
could  not  possibly  have  lost  their 
chill  since  Mike  Meeker  landed  his 
passenger  at  the  door.  They  turned 
their  torches  this  way  and  that.  Ev- 
erywhere was  the  indication  of  rapid 
dressing,  and  the  cast  aside  gar- 
ments belonged  to  a  woman! 

"There's  some  darned  queer  do- 
ings in  these  shut-up  houses,"  mut- 
tered Hutchings.  "Rich  people 
ought  to  stay  at  home  or  leave  ten- 
ants." 

The  two  crossed  the  hallway  and 
entered  the  apartment  where  Lance 
Van  Amberg  had  so  recently  shifted 
his  attire.  The  handsomely  furnished 
dressing-room  was  a  whirl  of  confu- 
sion. Drawers  had  been  ransacked, 
wardrobe  doors  stood  ajar  in  search 
fqr  once  worn  clothing.  On  the  floor 
lay  a  light  brown  suit  of  plaid  cassi- 
mere.  McFarland  stooped  to  examine 
the  coat. 

"The  shoulder  padding  still  holds 
body  heat,"  said  he.  "Mike's  thug 
helped  himself  to  some  of  the  Van 
Amberg's  clothes.  Wanted  to  rid 
himself  of  that  plaid  advertisement." 

Swiftly  but  thoroly  the  two  officers 
investigated  every  part  of  the  house 
from  attic  to  cellars.  Not  a  trace 
of  their  quarry  cropped  out.  Neither 
could  they  discover  his  method  of 
ingress  or  departure.  And  equally 
baffling  was  the  identity  of  the  re- 
cent sleeper. 

In  the  meantime,  at  Stark  and 
Ormsby's  garage,  Doctor  Pincoffs  ex- 
amined the  corpse  in  cab  5560.  The 
dead  man  was  richly,  unobtrusively 
clad  in  gray  tweed.  His  set,  clean- 
shaven face  was  lean  to  the  verge  of 
emaciation.  His  frame  was  power- 
ful in  build,  skeletonized  by  some 
disease,  and  of  medium  height. 

"He's  dead  all  right,"  Doctor  Pin- 
coffs told  the  two  policemen  who  at- 
tended him.    "But  I  find  no  sign  of 
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violence  or  indication  of  poison." 

Officer  Quinlan  held  out  to  view  an 
acmarked  handkerchief,  a  cigar  case, 
and  the  stub  of  a  lead  pencil. 

"No  identity  stuff  in  that,*'  said  he. 
"And  not  a  dollar  or  a  scrap  of  paper 
in  the  pockets." 

"Well,  off  to  the  morgue  with  him," 
advised  the  overworked  physician. 
"We  ll  hold  an  autopsy  and  inquest 
early  tomorrow." 

He  picked  up  his  case  of  instru- 
ments, and  eagerly  hastened  toward 
tae  comfortable  bed  from  which  he 
bad  been  summoned  a  half-hour  be- 
fore. At  his  heels  Quinlan  and  his 
ambulance  driver  conveyed  the  dead 
Ban  to  the  police  ambulance.  Then, 
-leaving  the  garage  watchman  to 
close  and  lock  the  doors,  they  start- 
ed at  a  brisk  pace  for  the  morgue 
on  the  river-rront. 

.  "I  wonder."  said  the  driver,  nudg- 
ing his  companion  to  insure  atten- 
tion, "whether  Sweeney  caught  the 
stiff's  slugger.  Pumped  Mike  dry  as 
a  squeezed  lemon  less  'on  ten  minutes 
after  Tom  'phoned,  and  lit  out  for  the 
game.  Betchu  Pat's  after  a  raise. 
Betchu  he  figures  to  cut  McFarland 
out  and  land  the  thug  himself." 

A  snore  warned  him  that  his  so- 
cial efforts  were  wasted.  In  truth, 
his  own  brain  was  befogged  by  long 
hours  on  duty.  His  eye  was  none  too 
true  where  streets  were  ill-lighted, 
por  his  hand  too  firm.  At  a  turn 
toward  River  street  he  violently 
grazed  a  curb,  then  shunted  for  a 
pole  at  the  opposite  side.  In  a  gen- 
eral maneuver  for  the  middle  track 
he  was  forced  to  kill  his  engine  to  a 
standstill. 

"Yen  infernal  idiot,"  commented 
the  wide-awake  Quinlan,  "where  are 
you  aimirg  for?" 

Jake,  busily  cranking,  made  no 
response,  and  Quinlan  again  dozed 
off  in  the  dark.  Altogether  the  delay 
was  brief,  yet  it  explained  an  excited 
message  later  'phoned  into  Doctor 
Pincoffs'  unwilling  par. 
I  "Hallo."  said  the  voice,  "this  is 
"Qu'n'an  from  Grand  Station." 
w  ■"Well."  said  the  sleepy  and  irri- 
tab'e  p^v^ician,  "what  now?" 

"Say,  Dc\  a*"e  you  sure  that  man 
was  dead?"  anxiously  questioned  the 
^oice. 

I  "As  a  doornail,"  said  the  doctor's 
tones,  in  angry  emphasis.  "What 
mav-es  you  ask?" 

I  "Because  he's  go^e,"  stated  Quin- 
lan. "Musta  climbed  out  of  the  sick 
wa«ron  and  hiked." 
jf  At  headquarters  McFarland  was 
Questioning,  at  that  moment,  a  young 
ember  of  the  Secret  Service  who 
id  once  earned  a  living  at  writing 
wiety  stuff  for  the  press. 
"What  do  you  know  of  the  Van 
Am  bergs  of  West  Wood  boulevard?" 
be  asked. 

"Everything  that  is  worth  while," 
Purcell  ar.sured  his  chief.  "They're 
•broad.  Madam  Van  Amberg  tore 
%er  son  loose  from  the  allegel  wiles 
and  unmistakable  charms  of  Miss 
P"annie  De  Smit,  her  secretary.  Fan- 
•JTrie  wrote  her  social  correspondence, 
■layed  accompaniments  at  evening 
functions,  and  made  herself  gener- 
ally useful  and  desirable  until 
Lance,  the  only  son,  fell  in  love  with 
lier.  After  that  the  fat  was  figura- 
tively in  the  fire  and  the  devil  to  pay. 
Madam  promptly  arranged  for  a  for- 
eign tour  and  insisted  that  Lance 
escort  herself  and  his  four  sisters. 
Miss  De  Smit  obtained  a  position  at 
gtarvation  wages  with  Hart  &  Har- 
nett. The  Van  Amberg  house  is  in- 
definitely closed  and  the  affair  seems 
•ver." 

|     "Where,"    asked    the    officer,  "is 

I  Van  Arnberg  sire?" 
t  "Deceased,"     Purcell     told  him. 

I  Happily. dead.  According  to  my  ver- 

|  diet  Madam  wt^f<l  him 
en.  He's  escaped." 
I  So  had  the  son.  At  least  his  run- 
about was  making  excellent  time  and 
■o  pursuers  In  sight.  Fannie,  with 
[Kosened  strands  of  nut-brown  hair 
fcttering  about  her  pretty  face, 
latched  the  rear  track.  To  tier  this 
[Sight  was  a  mystery.  But  one  point 
\\9a.n  clear.  Lance  was  in  grave  dan- 
nr,  and  her  frightened  heart  pound- 

JHT  with  sympathetic  alarm.  There 

| was  no  opportunity  for   speech  in 
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that  mad  rush  to  safety.  Lance  sat 
behind  his  wheel  intent  on  eating 
space.  His  cap  was  thrust  in  the 
seat  beside  him,  and  his  dark  pom- 
padour stood  erect  from  the  hurtling 
wind.  He  seemed  a  modern  centaur, 
the  spirit  of  speed.  To  be  caught 
was  unthinkable.  His  name-proud 
mother  would  never  forgive  the 
smirch  given  the  old  Van  Amberg 
title.  Besides,  he'd  crossed  the  sea 
to  marry  winsome  Fannie,  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  be  deterred  by  a 
dead  man  in  a  cab.  Barring  that 
grewsome  incident  fate  had  played 
into  his  hands.  Poverty  and  home- 
sickness had  driven  the  girl  he  loved 
back  to  her  old  room  in  his  moth- 
er's home.  He  marveled  at  her  cour- 
age, and  groaned  when  he  thought 
of  the  conditions  that  drove  her  to 
such  extremities.  At  that  instant 
Fannie  gripped  his  arm  and 
screamed. 

"You're  followed,  Lance!  Some  one 
on  a  motorcycle.  Hurry!  Oh,  do 
hurry!" 

Without  pause  Lance  jammed 
down  the  accelerator  and  threw  the 
lever  to  th<?  utmost  speed.  The  ma- 
chine responded  like  a  horse  struck 
sharply  with  the  lash.  Air  cut  by 
their  faces  and  clogged  the  breath. 

"He's  gained.  Lance.  He's  near- 
er!" shouted  Fannie,  above  the  roar 
of  their  engine.  But  not  another 
inch  could  be  developed.  For  a  mile 
or  more-  the  two  kept  evenly  apart 
as  if  they  were  the  front  and  rear 
sections  of  a  long  train  with  the  cen- 
ter coaches  invisible.  Then,  by  faint 
degrees,  the  distance  shrank,  be- 
came a  half-mile,  a  quarter-mile, 
feet,  inches;  they  were  abreast. 
Fannie's  scream  of  terror  proclaimed 
that  their  pursuer  was  upon  them. 
Sweeney  now  timed  his  pace  to  a  ni- 
cety that  made  it  possible  to  reach 
over  and  stop  the  runabout's  engine, 
jump  on  the  running  board,  and  level 
a  revolver  at  Van  Amberg's  head. 

"Oi  knew  yez  had  a  car  and  the 
foine  start,"  said  he,  in  the  sudden- 
ly accented  silence.  "The  open  dures 
of  the  Van  Amberg  garage  told  me 
that." 

"Since  you've  troubled  to  catch  up, 
what's  wanted?"  demanded  Lance. 

"I'd  like  to  know  several  t'ings 
I'm  curious  about,"  said  Sweeney, 
good-humoredly.  He  could  afford  to 
be  jovial,  having  caught  the  much- 
wanted  murderer  while  the  others 
napped.  "I'd  like  to  know  your  name 
and  the  lady's  name,  and  where 
you're  scurrying  this  toime  o'  night, 
an'  why  ye  left  a  dead  man  in  Mike 
Meeker's  cab." 

'My  name's  Lance  Van  Amberg," 
began  the  fugitive.  His  jaws  were 
set,  his  eyes  alert,  and  his  face 
white  in  the  glare  of  Sweeney's  head- 
light. 

"Mine's  Billy  Taft,"  scoffed  the  big 
policeman  and  waited. 

"As  for  this  lady,  she's  my  wife — 
or  will  be  in  an  hour  hence.  We're 
eloping." 

Fannie  gulped  with  amazement. 
She  would  have  spoken,  but  her  lov- 
er's strong  left  arm  was  about  her, 
crushing  her  to  his  side  with  an  elo- 
quence that  exceeded  speech. 

"Mebby  so,"  cautiously^  admitted 
the  officer.  He  began  to  entertain 
doubts  of  his  discretion.  "What 
about  the  dead  gent  in  Mike's  cab?" 
he  anxiously  insisted. 

"I  know  nothing  about  him,"  stat- 
ed Van  Amberg. 

Sweeney  considered  with  his  gun 
still  held  in  position.  Possibly  this 
was  young  Van  Amberg.  The  cou- 
ple might  even  be  eloping,  which 
wasn't  exactly  criminal.  If  he  blun- 
dered the  squad  at  the  station  would 
laugh  individually  and  collectively. 
He'd  be  a  season's  joke.  Anyway, 
he'd  ask  one  more  question. 

"Come,  no  fooling,"  said  he  stern- 
ly.   "Who  kilt  the  man  in  cab  5560?" 

"No  one!"  cried  Van  Amberg,  lun- 
ging suddenly  forward  and  bearing 
Sweeney's  body  under  him  to  the 
asphalt,  while  the  revolver  harmless- 
ly exploded  heavenward.  "Quick!" 
he  shouted  to  Fannie.  .  "Hand  me 
something  to  bind  him.  Anything!" 

Nerved  to  action  Fannie  tore  the 
long  motor  veil  from  her  hat  and  as- 
sisted in  the  difficult  task  of  winding 


it  about  the  officer's  struggling 
hands.  She  had  dressed  oven  to 
gloves  when  she  heard  Van  Amberg 
mount  the  stairs  in  the  suburban 
mansion.  Her  startltd  mind  had 
promptly  decided  the  invader  was  a 
burglar.  She  had  been  prepared  for 
flight.  Then,  in  the  dark,  she  had 
upset  the  heavy  chair.  Now  sue  v,  as 
assisting  the  one  she  loved  best  on 
earth  to  flee  from  the  law. 

"Sorry,  officer,"  said  Van  Amberg 
when  he  finished  trussing  Sweeney 
hand  and  foot  with  handkerchief 
and  scarf,  "but  you're  delaying  our 
honeymoon.  Later  I'll  call  'round 
and  convince  the  judge  that  resist- 
ing arrest  was  justifiable.    So  long." 

At  the  last  word  he  had  his  engine 
purring.  He  then  swung  Fannie  to 
her  seat  and  was  off,  leaving  the  po- 
liceman to  digest  the  incident  at  his 
leisure.  About  them  the  country 
was  a  checkerboard  of  cultivated 
fields,  and  above  them  the  full  moon 
blossomed  into  late  splendor. 

"Listen,"  cried  Fannie,  grasping 
his  arm  and  bending  forward  to  look 
up  in  his  determined  face;  "slow 
down  and  explain  something  of  this 
mystery.  Your  story  about  our  elop- 
ing is  madness.  I  came  because  I 
was  surprised  into  rashness.  I 
thought  you  were  in  trouble  and  I 
wanted  to  help."  A  strand  of  her 
nut-brown  hair  blew  across  his  face. 
Her  deep,  blue  eyes  gazed  up  with 
shadowy  intensity,  while  the  silver 
moonlight  transfigured  her  sweet, 
girlish  face. 

"You  see,  I  am  in  trouble,"  Van 
Amberg  told  her.  with  emphasis.  "And 
you  have  helped.  But  for  you  I'd 
be  heading  for  a  prison  cell."  He 
paused  that  the  ominous  statement 
might  have  full  effect.  Pity,  he  sup- 
posed, was  akin  to  love,  therefore  he 
accented  his  woes.  "It's  this  way," 
he  told  her.  "I  was  fool  enough  to 
ride  uptown  with  a  stranger.  There 
was  only  one  taxi  in  sight  and  we 
shared  it.  I  hailed  it  and  we  got  in. 
He  was  to  get  out  at  the  Pontchar- 
train,  but  we  thought  it  time  enough 
to  notify  the  driver  as  we  neared 
the  place.  He  had  my  number  and 
the  hotel  was  on  our  way.  After  a 
time  I  fancied  he  was  trying  to  steal 
from  my  satchel  under  the  cover  of 
his  rug.  I  was  mistaken.  When  I 
gripped  his  arm  it  was  stiff.  The 
man  was  dead." 

Fannie  gave  a  gasping,  terrified 
sob.  "Oh,  Lance,  what  will  the  po- 
lice think?  Why  are  you  in  the  city? 
I  thought  you  were  at  Vienna." 

"I  came  back  for  you,  sweetheart. 
You  see,  for  your  dear  sake  I'm  li- 
able to  trial  for  murder,"  he  told  her 
carefully,  letting  the  horror  sink  in 
that  compassion  might  overflow  her 
gentle  heart.  "You  must  stand  by 
me,"  he  urged.  "Fannie,  precious, 
you  can't  refuse  to  marry  me  in  my 
hour  of  supremo  danger.  Think  what 
.it  means.  Remember  juries  are  hu- 
man. If  twelve  good  and  true  men 
see  my  bride  suffering  for  my  sake 
they'll  be  mercuul.  Providence  must 
have  directed  you  to  the  old  home." 

Fannie  shook  her  pretty  head.  "It 
wasn't  Providence,"  said  she.  "It 
was  that  awful  boarding-house — and 
the  awful  price.  When  I  thought  of 
my  dear  little  room  vacant  and  idle, 
it  drew  me  until  I  used  my  old  latch 
key  and  stole  in.  I  know  it  was  ter- 
ribly wicked,  Lance,  but  it  hurt  no- 
body, and  I  fancied  I  might  scare  off 
burglars." 

Fannie,  sweet-faced,  gentle  Fannie 
in  the  character  of  a  burglar  alarm 
was  too  much.  Her  lover  swept  her 
into  his  arms  for  a  swift  caress,  then 
gave  strict  attention  to  the  streets, 
of  an  approaching  village. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  lie,  ignoring 
her  protest  at  his  recent  iap;e  from 
the  role  of  frightened  fugitive. 
"Hooker's  parsonage,"  explained  he, 
slowing  down  at  a  cottage  gate.  "You 
remember  Hooker,  Harry  Hooker  or 
college  escapades.  Well,  he's  sobered 
to  a  parson.  I'll  have  him  on  deck  in 
a  jiffy.  Come." 

"Oh,  but  it  isn't  right,"  gasped 
Fannie. 

"Don't  you  love  me?" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes!  You  know  it. 
Lance."  ' 

"Don't  you  believe  I  love  you? 
Continued  on  Page  1085 


It  Isn't  a  question  of  sentiment 
whether  or  not  your  cows  are  in  tho 
pink  of  condition — but  it  does  make  a 
big  difference  in  your  bank  account. 
Since  you  are  keeping  cows  for  milk 
instead  of  for  meat,  better  see  to  it 
that  their  milk-producing  organs  are 
kept  working  normally. 

At  the  first  sign  of  decreasing  milk- 
flow,  look  for  the  cause.  Ten  to  one 
it  is  due  to  some  trouble  with  the 
digestive  or  genital  organs,  and  such 
disorders  are  best  set  richt  by  the  use 
of  Kow-Kure,  a  cow  medicine  backed 
by  twenty  years  of  success.  Try  Kow- 
Kure  on  your  poor  milkers  and  watch 
results.  Hundreds  of  doubting  cow 
owners  have  been  convinced  that  this 
old  remedy  has  no  equal  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barren- 
ness, Retained  Afterbirth,  Miik  Fever, 
Lost  Appetite,  Scouring,  Bunches,  etc. 

Buy    Kow-Kure    from    your  feed 
dealer  or  druggist;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
Write  for  our  tree  treatise, 
"The  Home  Cow  Doctor" 

Dairy  Association  Co. 
Lrndonviile,  Vt. 


HAVANAn 


STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in- 
stead of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA  METAI.  WHEEL  CO. 
Box  27.  11. n  mm.  III. 


tf  What  is  Accomplished 

by  Testing  Cows" 


it  the  title  of  out  booklet  which  tells  yoa 
how  to  increase  the  production  o(  yout 
hetd.  Cows  from  herds  of  known  pro- 
duction sell  for  more   money.  Send 

{oday  for  yout  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
t'stree. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
357  West  23rd  Street  New  York  Cty 


CORRECT  Coal-burni nft  HOVER 


Costs  only  5c.  or  Capacity  60  to  1530  chicks. 
Leu  a  Day  to  Run  Positive  regulation;  per- 
fect ventilation.    Por.able.     Raises  all   the  chicks. 

Guaranteed  tj  do  what  no  other  coal-burning 
hover  will  do.   Abs-lutely  biggest 

value  of  year.   Circulars  Free—  qMO'. 
Write  Today.  «in  camo»y 

Correct  Hatcher  Co.      4fcll  85 
Dept.  1 7.  Leesriile,  Carroll  Co.  Obi*-  * 


ACORN 


UN  I- LITE 

FREE 


Turn3  night  into  day. 

800  candle  power.   

Carry  as  a  lantern;  nro 
anywhere  as  a  lamp.  Weatherproof.  For 
house,  barn,  garage,  camp  and  around  the 
^farm.  Write  for  biff,  free  offer.  Special 
'  opportunity  to  farmers,  stockmen  and 
motorist*.  Aaents  make  bin  money. 
Write  tonight  for  new  1916-1917  oirer. 
ACORN  BRASS  MFG.  CO.,^25Uiu-lile  Bldg., Chicago 


Write  today  for  ■  par  oj  M.t.d  B»rbj«r*g 
•  tra.berry  plant.,  on.  '""V^i.  And  Silk  Loaf 
now  Gor.-i.l  F.t.rlt..  Sudan  Gr.««  "".J/j'g  c„ta 
•    -,11  Fro.         J»tln«.  J «n|eMc.  W. 


Poppy  n^, 

for  mailtni-   oxprnn.',  or  n  .-■     \  plixntB  « 

offer  prcnuinc  l'™^';Bf£%,  7s  "r  loo:      00  "" 
60c  per  .In,.,, :  wc  £r60.  ^UB  FREri. 
B26,  "II  po.tpald.  CAW*  Rs  |0(fS 

Tho  Gardner  Nuriery  Co-  »o»  *•">  


iarietl...  WJ? .MtTElUr.  m.U.d  for  10  e.nt, 
F.7m.  B.«    60.  C.rlndo.  low. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Light  Weight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  wanton  en- 
vtinf  to  do  many  lobs  in  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet — no  jumping.no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Govomod.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Kuiih  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  lisht  truck,  it  may  bo 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  all  regular  farm 
work,  it  is  the  original  and 
successful  Binder  engine. 
Saves  a  team  and  saves  the 
crop.  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.1 
Not  cheap  but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.   Engine  Book  fn 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
946  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4to20H.R 


Indoor  Closet 


u 


THE  BEST  FUR  FIRM" 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which,  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  yonr  house, 
No  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  honn  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chomlcal  prooess  In 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran- 
teed, write  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWS  SANITARY  MFQ  CO.  1269A  ROWE  BLCU.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  Waah.tunri — Hot  and  Cold  MICH. 
Running-  Water  Without  Plumbing  


RW  Fence  Book.  Over  1 50  Styles.  J3*Sto-Jtod  UpJ 
T-  Gates-Steel  Posts- Barb  W Ire — 
:  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES  130 
per  rod  op.  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  tol». 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.    98  •     .Cleveland.  Ohio 


TO  settle  affairs  of  company  will  sacrifice 
16,640  acres,  a  imirably  situated  for  cattle  pur- 
poses. All  kinds  of  foraye,  fruit  and  truck  crops  can 
be  raised.  Conveniently  located  between  Miami  and 
West  Palm  Beacli;  on  canals  and  near  railroad. 
Price  $10  acre,  reasonable  terms;  might  consider  sub- 
dividing. Pastu  e  '11  vear  round.  Full  information 
A.  W.  CAIN.  1010  Bisbee  B  dg„  Jacksonville,  Florida 


<i~V»         KEROSENE  ENGINES 

■.'y.YI^--^^  -   -.OTTAWA.  .LATEST  DESIGN 


Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas- 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
neavy  work.  Usee  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  X  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Month*  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
IX  to  22  B-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1611  King  dt.-eet,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 

Learn  how  by  reading  our  new  book 
'Fur  Facts."  Write  for  it  today.  It's  Free. 
Price  List  Tags,  etc.,  also  Free. 

Abraham  Fiur  T7o. 

66  Abraham  Bldg-  St.  Louis. Mo. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  using  our  Attach, 
ableoutllt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnrp  DA  A  If 
gain  list  and  free  book  rllCC  DUUH 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At. 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  035  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  ist.Calesburg,  Kanaaa. 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 
°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

ElectricWheelCo. 

145  Elm  Sl.Oumcj.lll. 


IDES£FURSvT 

■  11  ' 


H 

H  I  Ship  to  th 
■  H  who  pay* 
Wo  »oll  on  world's  bitr- 
cast    market.    You  reap 
the  benefit   You  profit  wit' 
Iflron.Kuihnor  A  Co, 


Nkw   men  book 

l.lni-.  ,  . 

men  price*  in  annum,  \<9, 

LOW  prk-ea  on  aanniny  \ 
am.  and  manuf  ■etVUaT.  Write  > 
725  So.2d-Sl  -Coder  Raoldo.lowa 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Munkrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price 
list  frer.  M.  J.  J1SWETT  &  HONS. 
KKDWOOD,  N.  Y.  DEPT.  4, 


THE  fur  season  is  now  here  and 
thousands  of  pelt  hunters  are 
making  their  sets  for  the  fur-bearing 
animals.  With  skins  to  sell,  natur- 
ally they  seek  a  market — "the  best 
fur  firm."  Going  over  the  many  ad- 
vertisements which  appear  in  farm 
and  other  publications,  one  finds  a 
sameness  to  them  all;  highest  prices, 
liberal  sort,  prompt  returns,  etc. 
How,  then,  must  the  trapper  select 
his  market? 

Generally  speaking,  the  beginner 
will  read  the  advertisements  all  over 
carefully  and  then  make  his  selec- 
tion, writing  to  several,  no  doubt,  for 
price  lists,  etc.  Unless  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  methods 
of  issuing  quotations,  he  will  prob- 
ably ship  his  catch  to  the  one  with 
the  highest  prices  on  paper.  But  let 
me  state  right  now  that  big  quota- 
tions do  not  necessarily  mean  the 
best  returns,  and  some  use  this 
method  to  solicit  shipments  when 
their  circulars  bear  no  relation  to 
the  market  at  all. 

The  beginner,  lured  by  promises 
of  a  large  check,  generally  sends  his 
goods  away  and  then  lies  awake 
nights  figuring  how  he  will  spend 
the  money.  When  the  returns  come 
back,  he  is  disillusioned,  for  it  is 
usually  less  than  half  what  was  ex- 
pected. 

What  is  the  reason? 

In  the  first  place,  the  amateur  does 
not  know  fur  values,  and  the  chances 
are  that  his  skins  are  not  properly 
cared  for  to  bring  the  "top  of  the 
market."  And  yet  all  of  them  ex- 
pect it. 

Early  caught  furs  are  not  prime. 
The  novice  never  stops  to  think  of 
this — and  then  the  price  lists  are 
frequently    deceptive,    quoting  ex- 


orbitant amounts  for  first  quality 
furB  long  before  there  are  any  on 
the  market.  What's  the  difference? 
Anything — not  too  far  out  of  reason, 
of  course,  so  as  to  create  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  the  shippers — can  be 
put  on  the  paper,  for  even  if  a  dealer 
paid  what  he  actually  quoted  he 
would  be  perfectly  safe,  since  no 
prime  goods  could  be  sent  in. 

As  I  said  before,  the  young  trapper 
makes  his  first  shipment  of  early 
caught  furs  and  does  not  get  what  he 
6xpected.  Without  considering  qual- 
ity, he  condemns  the  concern  that 
got  his  first  lot,  claiming  he  was 
cheated.  In  the  meantime,  he  is  busy 
on  the  line,  taking  pelts.  As  the 
season  advances,  he  gets  another  lot 
together  and  probably  some  one  has 
given  him  instructions  on  how  to 
handle  his  catch  the  way  it  should 
be.  Then,  the  last  lot  being  better 
than  his  first,  he  tries  another  dealer 
and  gets  better  prices  because  he 
shipped  better  quality  furs. 

The  check  arrives.  The  owner  is 
pleased.  "Look,"  he  says  to  his 
friend  Jim.  "I  got  about  twice  as 
much  money  for  this  shipment  from 

the  Fur  Company  when  

only  paid  me  $- 


"That's  funny,"  muses  the  other 
beginner.    "I  sent  my  first  lot  to  the 

  Fur  Company  and  they  did 

not  pay  me  any  more  than 


did  you.  There's  something  crooked 
somewhere  and  we  ought  to  find 
out." 

So  the  satisfied  shipper  sits  down 
and  writes  a  long  letter  to  the  com- 
pany he  claimed  cheated  him  and 

tells    them    what    paid  for 

goods.  Jim  does  the  same  thing. 
The  result  is  that  both  are  convinced 
that  the  firm  they  made  their  first 


shipment  to  did  not  give  them  a 
square  deal  and  the  one  that  got 
their  last  one  did.  The  first  trapper 
sends  his  goods  probably  to  St. 
Louis  and  the  other  to  Chicago. 
They  cannot  understand  the  situa- 
tion because  they  do  not  take  into 
consideration  fur  values. 

In  this  day  and  age  competition  is 
too  keen  among  the  buyers  to  be 
anything  but  honest;  that  is,  the 
ones  who  have  been  established  for 
any  length  of  time.  Money  is  spent 
to  secure  shipments,  and  equally 
zealous  is  the  plan  for  keeping  them 
coming  in.  Small  lots  such  as  trappers 
send  generally  are  not  real  money- 
makers for  fur  firms  unless  they  get 
large  quantities  of  them.  If  a  con- 
cern receives  but  a  single  lot,  the 
average  from  amateur  pelt  hunters, 
it  hardly  pays  to  bother  with  it. 
Again,  a  dissatisfied  shipper  costs,  in 
actual  dollars  and  cents,  probably 
$10,  for  he  will  injure  a  concern  and 
discourage  shipments  to  it.  That  is 
the  reason  why  thousands  of  dollars 
are  paid  out  each  season  by  buyers 
of  furs  to  hold  their  trade  even  tho 
the  shipper  is  not  entitled  to  the 
amount. 

What,  then,  is  "the  best  fur  firm?" 

Almost  any  one  is  good,  provided 
it  is  reliable,  and  your  own  banker 
can  satisfy  you  as  to  this.  Of  course, 
there  are  times  when  some  specu- 
late or  have  large  orders  so  that  they 
can  pay  more  at  that  particular  time 
than  any  of  their  competitors.  One 
should  take  advantage  of  these 
things,  but  should  there  be  any  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  shippers,  they  can 
request  their  goods  held  separate, 
and  in  case  the  price  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, have  their  pelts  returned. — 
George  J.  Thiessen. 


FARMING  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 


When  Changing  Locations 
A  GREAT  many  farmers  are  mov- 
ing into  the  Western  States  from 
other  sections.  In  some  cases,  en- 
tirely new  conditions  will  be  found, 
and  unexpected  difficulties  will  arise. 
Those  facts  learned  by  actual  expe- 
rience are  usually  costly.  Thus,  the 
man  who  brings  seed  corn  from  Illi- 
nois with  the  hope  of  duplicating  the 
same  in  northern  Colorado  will 
likely  have  frosted  roasting  ears.  At 
the  same  time,  his  neighbor's  corn 
will  mature.    It  is  acclimated. 

The  growing  season  varies  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  Crops  must  be 
grown  several  years  so  as  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  new  environment. 
They  must  make  their  growth  be- 
tween the  last  killing  frost  in  the 
spring  and  the  first  in  the  fall.  In 
Peoria,  Illinois,  this  is  represented  by 
an  average  of  190  days,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, 172,  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 

180.  The  southern  part  of  Colorado 
compares  favorably  with  the  corn 
belt,  as  Pueblo  has  an  average  of 

181.  Farther  north  the  period  short- 
ens: Denver,  150,  and  Fort  Collins 
131.  Other  sections  of  the  State  go 
even  lower,  as  Meeker,  97,  and  Pa- 
gosa,  84.  This  does  not  mean  that 
crops  cannot  be  grown  in  these  lat- 
ter places.  In  fact,  records  show 
that  farmers  in  certain  high-altitude 
sections,  with  short  growing  sea- 
sons, are  making  unusually  high  la- 
bor incomes.  They  grow  crops  that 
mature  in  a  less  number  of  days. 

Other  conditions  should  also  be 
considered,  such  as  planting  dates 
for  different  crops,  and  frequency 
of  hail.  In  some  sections  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  to  carry  hail  insurance 
on  a  crop.  Distance  to  the  market 
and  transportation  facilities  are 
both  important  and  have  a  certain 
definite  bearing  upon  the  type  of 
farming. — O.  S.  Rayner. 


crops  to  each  other.  The"  central  aim 
in  all  crop-rotation  systems  should 
be  to  leave  each  field  in  a  better 
state  of  cultivation,  better  physical 
condition,  and  reasonably  free  from 
pests  at  the  end  of  each  rotation. 

No  hard  and  fast  rotation  system 
can  be  laid  down  for  any  community, 
but  the  most  profitable  system  must 
be  worked  out  for  each  farm  and,  in- 
deed for  each  field.  There  are  cer- 
tain general  principles,  however, 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
connection  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

For  soil  improvement  there  should 
be  at  least  one  leguminous  crop  in 
each  rotation  cycle.  To  this  class  of 
plants  belong  the  clovers  (including 
lespedeza),  peas,  beans,  alfalfa,  etc. 
There  should  also  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  livestock,  especially  milch 
cows,  on  each  farms  to  utilize  the 
roughage  and  to  supply  the  desired 
quantity  of  stable  manure,  which,  in 
addition  to  green  crops  plowed  un- 
der, will  furnish  the  necessary 
amount  of  humus  to  the  soil.  The 
conditions  resulting  from  this  treat- 
ment, if  the  soil  is  properly  handled, 
will  make  the  succeeding  crops  more 
vigorous  and  capable  of  offsetting, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  the  effects 
of  any  pests  that  may  appear. 

Again,  the  successive  crops  in  any 
rotation  should  be  so  selected  and 
arranged  that  no  two  upon  which  the 
same  pest  may  thrive  will  be  grown 
in  succession. 


meat  supply  of  Germany,  Frau 
Heyl's  efforts  have  been  to  use  soy 
bean  flour  as  a  substitute  for  this 
product.  There  are  now  a  number 
of  mills  in  Germany,  the  largest  of 
which  is  in  Hamburg,  busily  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  powdery 
flour  known  as  "aguma  flour,"  from 
which  all  objectionable  properties 
have  been  removed. 

The  chief  value  of  the  flour  lies  in 
high  content  of  muscle-forming  ma- 
terial, one  pound  of  it  containing  as 
much  protein  as  two  pounds  of  meat. 
Bread  made  from  the  soy  bean  flour 
is  not  only  satisfying,  a  little  going  a 
long  way,  but  it  is  cheap  and  nutri- 
tious. Considering  the  food  nutrients 
present,  one  dollar  spent  for  soy 
bean  products  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time  secures  about  the  same 
amount  of  food  that  six  dollars  spent 
for  meat  would  ordinarily. 


Profitable  Crop  Rotations 
THE  most  profitable  crop  rotation 
does  not  consist  merely  in  chang- 
ing the  crops  around  from  year  to 
year  regardless  of  the  relation  of  the 


Soy  Beans  in  the  Trenches 
FRAU  HEDWIG  HEYL,  the  "Mother 
of  Berlin,"  the  patron  saint  of 
the  German  trenches,  the  great  mo- 
bilize: of  the  national  kitchen  and 
pantry,  and  the  matchless  drill-mis- 
tress of  the  housewives  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  in  war-time  methods 
and  economies,  has,  during  the  last 
few  months,  been  devoting  consider- 
able attention  to  converting  the  rich 
soy  bean  into  various  palatable  food 
products  for  use  by  her  people  dur- 
ing these  times  of  scarce  food.  Fac- 
ing an  unavoidable  shortage  in  the 


Increase  Cotton  Yield 
FVERY  cotton  grower  is  interested 
in  a  greater  yield.  The  single- 
stalk  system  of  culture  promises 
this  and  more.  It  gives,  in  addition 
to  more  bolls  on  a  given  area,  in- 
creased earliness,  which  is  impor- 
tant in  boll  weevil  sections.  E.  S. 
Pace,  District  Agent  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Extension  Division, 
calls  attention  to  a  recent  experi- 
ment in  San  Antonio.  Extracts  from 
a  report  of  the  work  follow: 

"From  50  to  150  per  cent  more 
bolls  in  the  same  row  space  and  the 
important  advantage  of  increased 
earliness  were  obtained  under  the 
single-stalk  system.  Where  the  boll 
weevil  is  present  this  considera- 
tion of  earliness  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  system  consists  in  late 
thinning  and  short  spacing  between 
the  plants  in  the  row.  These  two 
measures  suppress  the  vegetative 
branches  and  promote  earliness. ' 
Large,  luxuriant  plants  are  later  in 
setting  and  maturing  the  crop  than 
those  of  restricted  growth.  Where 
the  season  is  short  and  the  boll  wee- 
vil is  a  menace,  the  single-stalk 
method  promises  well. 
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A  MIDNIGHT  MEDLEY 


"Y-e-s,  you've  acted  as  if  you  did. 
But  your  mother  doesn't  " 

"Have  pity!  Remember  there's  the 
jury  to  cajole — I  mean  impress. 
My  mother  will  thank  you.  She'll 
greet  you  with  open  arms  and  a 
'Bless  you.  my  children.'  Come." 

Fannie  hesitated,  took  one  falter- 
ing step  toward  the  gate — and  was 
rushed  into  matrimony.  Within  five 
minutes  the  Reverend  Harry  Hooker 
had  grasped  the  situation.  Ten  min- 
utes later  his  housekeeper  and  stable 
man  appeared  as  witnesses.  Lance 
Van  Amberg  produced  the  marriage 
license  he,  had  secured  in  the  city, 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  ensued. 
In  an  incredibly  short  time  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Van  Amberg  were  back  in  their 
car  and  speeding  cityward. 

"I  wonder,"  the  bride  irrelevantly 
commented,  "whether  that  poor  of- 
ficer broke  loose." 

"We'll  soon  know."  said  the  groom. 
"If  I'm  to  be  arrested  I'll  beat  them 
to  it.  We're  making  a  straight  shoot 
for  Grand  Station." 

At  the  point  where  they  had  left 
Sweeney  nothing  remained  but  a 
twisted  and  torn  veil  of  tan  silk. 
The  policeman  and  his  motorcycle 
had  vanished. 

"You  see,"  said  Lance,  "he's  gone. 
Is  reporting  my  assault." 

With  the  limit  of  the  engine's 
power  they  darted  thru  the  now  de- 
serted streets,  past  the  Van  Amberg 
mansion,  along  the  route  taken  by 
Mike  Meeker's  cab,  veered  toward 
Grand  Station,  and  stopped  at  the 
dismal  doors.  Within  the  police  sta- 
tion McFarland  was  berating  Quin- 
lan  for  the  loss  of  the  unidentified 
corpse. 

"You  blooming  mutton-head."  said 
he.  "we  had  the  case  complete,  and 
you've  queered  the  job." 

"An'  a  rtanged  queer  job,  too," 
grumbled  Quinlan,  ?s  he  held  his 
helmet  in  one  hand  and  scratched 
his  head.  "We  loaded  a  stiff  in  the 
sick  wagon  and  after  that  jolt  he's 
gone.  Just  faded  away.  I'll  swear 
it  wasn't  a  spill.  We  went  back  and 
looked." 

"With  a  red. eye,"  nastily  hinted 
Hutchings.  "Fact  is  your  stiff  was 
a  d~ad  drunk.    You  were  all  drunk." 

"Except  Sweeney,"  added  Jake, 
with  meaning.  "He's  perfectly  sober." 

Jake,  the  ambulance  driver,  was 
right.  Sweeney,  humped  over  in  a 
distant  chair,  was  even  a  shade  more 
than  sober.  He  was  glum  and  his 
piumness  merged  on  sulks.  Silently 
he  nursed  wrists  sorely  chafed  dur- 
irg  a  frantic  struggle  for  freedom. 
Nor  did  he  speak  when  the  bridal 
couple  entered  the  room  and  he  rec- 
ognizor! his  captors.  With  dully 
gleaming  eyes  he  watched  Van  Am- 
berg advance,  suitcase  in  hand,  to 
the  desk,  and  intently  listened  while 
the  young  man  spoke. 

"I'm  the  one  who  rode  in  cab  5560 
with  the  dead  man,"  calmly  stated 
Van  Amberg  to  the  desk  sergeant. 

"What  of  it?"  was  that  ofiicer's 
unexpected  reply. 

"I  want  to  hand  you  his  cash,"  said 
Van  Amberg.  "He  stuck  it  in  my 
suitcase.  I  didn't  know  his  roll  was 
there  until  I  reached  my  room  and 
was  dressing.  After  that  I  was  too 
busy  for  an  hour  to  hand  it  over. 
Here  It  is."  He  had  snapped  open 
his  satchel,  and  drew  out  a  rubber- 
bandod  package  which  he  placed  on 
the  ni'jht  officer's  desk. 

"What's  the  amount?"  asked  the 
startled  officer. 

"Fifty  thousand  dollars,"  said  Van 
Amberg. 

Sweeney  stifled  a  groan.  He  had 
missed  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
That  wad  thrust  in  Van  Amberg's 
satchel  by  the  dead  man?  A  likely 
story. 

As  the  desk  officer  was  busied  at 
verifying  Van  Amberg's  count,  the 
astonishing  night's  events  climaxed 
by  a  new  arrival.  Into  the  room 
stalked  a  pale-raced,  perturbed  man 
of  lean  visage  and  gaunt  form.  He 
looked  about  with  wild,  intensely 
worried  gaze. 

"I've  lost  my  money,"  he  com- 
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plained,  in  a  general  address  to  all 
present. 

"How  much?"  asked  the  night  of- 
ficer. 

"Fifty  thousand  dollars,"  said  the 
loser,  with  grieved  emphasis. 

"Where?"  questioned  the  officer  at 
the  desk. 

"In  a  taxi  where  I  had  a  fit,"  said 
the  stranger.  "I'm  subject  to  fits, 
sort  of  cataleptic  fits.  When  I  felt 
the  attack  coming  on  I  shoved  the 
roll  in  my  suitcase  for  safety. 
Never  knew  any  more  till  the  cab 
gave  an  awful  jolt.  It  must  have 
brought  me  to.  Jarred  me  to  my 
senses.  The  door  was  open  and  the 
cab  had  stopped.  I  got  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  the  driver 
lit  out  and  left  me.  I've  been  hunt- 
ing a  police  station  ever  since.  I 
ant  you  to  round  that  driver  up 
and  get  back  my  cash.  See?" 

Van  Amberg  turned  on  the  com- 
plainant. "It  wasn't  your  suitcase," 
said  he.  "It  was  mine.  And  there's 
your  wealth." 

The  man  of  fits  stared  at  the 
speaker. 

"I  remember  now,"  said  he.  "You 
were  in  the  cab.  I  didn't  see  you 
when  we  collided.  What  was  that  we 
hit?" 

"A  squad  of  fool  police."  grinned 
McFarland.    "And  a  fooled  doctor." 

"I  think,"  Van  Amberg  said  to  his 
bride,  "it's  time  we  had  breakfast. 
Come." 


Wisconsin's  Dairy  Ladder 
'T'HE  ladder  which  Wisconsin  dairy- 
ing lias  climbed  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  was  shown  in  the 
Dairy  Progress  Exposition  held  a. 
the  College  of  Agriculture  durin; 
the  Farm  and  Home  Week.  On  eacl 
rung  of  the  ladder  leading  to  tlu 
present  prosperity  were  given  the 
dates  of  important  events  contribut- 
ing to  the  State's  success  in  this  in- 
dustry.   These  are: 

1841 — First  cooperative  factory  in 
the  State. 

1846— Swiss  cheesemakers  arrive 
in  the  State. 

1872 — Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation organized. 

18i3— I  irst  refrigerator  car  serv- 
ice for  dairy  products. 

1885 — Invention  of  the  rennet  teat. 

1889—  State  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
mission er.ahlished. 

1890—  Invention  of  the  Babcock 
test. 

1893 — Wisconsin  Cheese  'Makers' 
Association  organized. 

1895 — Cold  curing  of  cheese  first 
advocated. 

1898 — Invention  of  the  Wisconsin 
curd  test. 

1898 — Filled  cheese  law  passed. 

1900 —  Southern  Wisconsin  Cheese- 
makers  organised. 

1901 —  Wisconsin  Buttermakers'  As- 
sociation organized. 

190/ — Hart  casein  test  invented. 

1907 — Wisconsin  butter  moisture 
test  invented. 

1910 — Sediment  test  introduced 
thruout  the  country. 

1910 — Pasteurized  milk  cheese  per- 
fected. 

1916 — Cheesemakers'  license  law 
put  into  practice. 


Blood  Is  Telling 

pOLLEGE  BELLE  WAYNE  has  two 
daugnicjrs  that  are  both  large 
producers.  Her  oldest  has  just  com- 
pleted the  official  yearly  test  at  the 
South  Dakota  Experiment  Station, 
producing  in  that  time  22,308  pounds 
of  milk  and  989  pounds  of  butter. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  average 
cow  produces  only  about  160  pounds 
of  butter,  this  production  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  all  farmers.  The 
other  daughter  of  College  Belle 
Wayne  was  on  the  yearly  test  last 
year  as  a  two-year-old,  producing 
655  pounds  of  butter. 

College  Belle  Wayne's  official  thir- 
ty-day record  was  3,338  pounds  of 
milk  and  145.8  pounds  of  butterfat, 
about  as  much  as  the  average  cow 
produces  in  a  year. 


™\t  Be  A  Traveling  Salesman 

—               EARN  *2500  TO  *IOOOO  A  yEAR  , 

■7    Everywhere  there  fa  an  unlimited  demand  for  Trained  Salesmen.  You  tai, 
3  5?  °?eV                   yoar?el*  at  vour  home  ia  spare  time  and  have  an  ODUor- 

■  fcuni  _y  to  esrn  Big  X  ay  while  you lcnrn. 

I      Let  ua  show  you  how  our  easy,  practical  Course  will  enable  you  to  earn  more 

■  money  in  a  single  week  than  most  men  earn  in  a  whole 

B  month.  Thousands  of  men  havo  accepted  thia  invitation    ccun  cr\a  tuic 
9  and  are  today  holdini?  permanent,  pleasant,  fci"--nayinp;    otiMlJ  rOrr  f  nio 

fiS3iS9^e^i?rliDgSaleSmenrel>re8entin8tll,;bigceBt  US  FREE  BOOK 

Be  a  Winner— Start  Today 

Sand  for  our  free  book  *'A  Knizht  of  the  Grip."  It  Yw^^^Sgj- 
contains  hundreds  of  testimonial  from  oar  e^u^cniaw-io 
e^rn  from  $100  to  $1000  a  month  and  a  big  \i~t  of  the    \  /|B§p'^\VF 

:  (EARN  MORE  MONEY1' 

Country  and  City  Men  Qualify 

1  was  born  and  raised  ln"tbe 
country  and  all  1  needed  to  bo* 
oomo  a  successful  Salosman^wes 
■  little  "Back  Bono"  and  your 
training. 

E3W.  S.  BLUBAUQH, 
2125  No.  A  SL.        Elwoud,  Ind. 

Making  Good  as  a  Salesman 

Was  formerly  a  farmer,  am  now 
a  Salesman.  If  1  had  entered  your 
School  ten  years  **o  when  y^u 
first  started  1  would  havo  been 
la  dependent  today. 

C.  L  BURNES. 
Eldor*,  Iowa. 

aiucrcat  une3  or  Dullness  m  wmcai.icre  are  nov/cood 
openings  for  Salesmen— ofTcring  opportunities  to  earn 
$2,500  to  $10,000  a  year.  Address  nearest  oCce. 

National  SalesmensTrwwng  Association 

..........  621 

Chicago    .    New  York    •   San  Francisco 

MA1LTHI5  COUPON  NOW 
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iSee  What  You  1 
Can  Save  On 
a  Kalamazoo 


Get  the 
New  Catalog 

Gi 
! 
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E  T  our  new  stove 
book  and  find  out 
why  over  350,000 
pleased  owners  rec- 
ommend Kalamazoo, 
See  beautiful  color 
illustrations  of  latest  designs, new  improvements.  Get  wholesale 
ees  and  save  monev.  Write  Today.  30  dayB'  trial,  360  days' 
approval  test.   Cash  or  Credit.  $100,000  Guarantee.  We 
pay  freight  and  ship  within  24  hours.  Ask  for  Catalog  Mo.  "*  " 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers         Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Stoves,  Ran  pes, Gas  Fanges.  Fnrnaees 
MetalWhite  Enameled  Kitchen  KaVvnets. 
catalogs — please  say  which  you  want. 


140,370 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  59  Weeks,  140,370  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 


BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tion lor  which  it  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
MEMBERSHIP     for  all.    I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thing  Bach  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  incorporated 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1913.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyee  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Scout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25,  1915. 
I  The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  for  all  wide-awake, 
I  ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  wlio  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  Is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide. Including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  Hag 
than  the  United  States  Hag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization in  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  in  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce.  Chief,  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  If  It  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  Is:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay:  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  Americt 
Is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  la  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  in  which  instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.     "Lone  Scout"  Is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription   rates.   25   cents  four  months,   75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  in  his  Scout  work  he  is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate    Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.     A  mem- 
ber in  this  Lodge  Is  entitlrd  to  pi't  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  it  with  2-cent  stamp. 


Lone  Scout 
Indian 


SECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


THIRO  DEGREE 

B>>  DGE 
(Silver) 


W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


...................... ........ CTJT  OUT  HERE 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  G 

CHIEF  TOTEM.  600  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Date  •  1916- 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parent»  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership in  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Namo. 
Town . 


Age. 


St.  No.,  P.  O.,  or  R.  F.  D. 


DON'T  heBitate  about  answering  the  advertisements 
ing  Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising 
of  responsible  concerns. 
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cla: 

WANT  AIDS  ^."ir  IZr 

mplcments.  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
ivlll  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your    message    of    any    sort    into  100,000 

ui'OsperOUl  farm  homes. 

the  cost  *  ■ijsjes 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO  ™.  £oyc^&: 

r.00-514  N.   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
f»  id  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
XV.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-014  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

HELF  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WOKK  ?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
XV.  D.  Doyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chl- 
cago,  III.  

THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Doyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


MEN-WOMEN  WANTED.  $100  MONTH. 
Government  Jobs.  Vacancies  constaptly.  Write 
immediately  for  list  positions  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute.  Dep't  SI  1 7,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS.  TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  RAIN- 
coats.  Dig  commissions.  Easy  profits.  Cooper 
made  $314  last  month.  We  deliver  and  col- 
lect. Sample  coat  free.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  14 
Timothy  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  

AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA— THOUSANDS 
of  farmers  In  Western  Canada  have  sold  their 
crops  this  year  for  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  their  land.  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre  has 
produced  crops  worth  $40  to  $75  an  acre.  Stock 
raising  and  dairying  are  equally  profitable — 
hogs  and  beef  highest  in  country's  history.  Ir- 
rigation districts  producing  more  alfalfa  and 
fodder  crops  than  ever  before.  Get  your  farm 
home  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Last 
year  I  asked  you  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity — you  might  have  paid  for  your 
farm  with  the  1916  crop  —  again  I  extend 
the  invitation.  Good  land  from  $11  to  $30 
per  acre;  Irrigated  land  from  $35;  20  years  to 
pay;  government  guarantees  land  and  water 
titles.  Pay  in  full  at  any  time  if  desired.  We 
will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in 
certain  districts,  with  no  security  other  than 
the  land.  Ready-made  farms  sold  on  special 
easy  terms.  Loan  for  live  stock  after  one 
year's  occupation,  subject  to  certain  reason- 
able conditions  explained  on  request.  Low 
taxes;  no  taxes  on  improvements.  Free 
schools;  full  religious  liberty;  good  climate, 
and  the  best  neighbors  in  the  world.  Other 
farmers  becoming  rich  in  Western  Canada; 
you  have  the  same  opportunity.  Buy  direct  from 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Write  for  free 
book  and  full  information.  J.  S.  Dennis,  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  10  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta, 
Canada. 


FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago,  111.  

MINNESOTA,  WITH  15.000.000  ACRES  OF 
land  fit  for  agriculture,  and  yet  unoccupied, 
this  state  offers  homes  for  thousands  of  farm- 
ers. Are  you  going  to  be  one?  Maps  and  lit- 
erature sent  free.  Fred  D.  Sherman,  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  Room  201,  State  Capi- 
tol. St.  Paul.  Minn. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it  with 
a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want  ads 
are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  nation. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111. 


RANCHING  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 
more  profitable  than  ever  before.  Have  one 
of  the  best  ranching  districts  in  the  world; 
chance  to  lease  grazing  government  lands. 
Have  live  proposition  for  man  or  company 
with  capital.  If  interested,  write  J.  E.  Lewis, 
Wetaskiwin.    Alberta,  Canada. 


FARMS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
P..  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 


FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7,000  BUYERS; 
dfscribe  your  unsold  property.  509  Farmers' 
Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


FARM  LANDS 

A  FEW  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  WILL  BUY 
you  a  piece  of  wild  land  in  Minnesota,  or  a 
few  thousand  dollars  will  buy  you  a  good  im- 
proved farm  in  Minnesota.  Maps  and  litera- 
ture sent'  free.  Fred  D.  Sherman.  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  Room  201,  State  Capl- 
tol,  St.   Paul,  Minn.  

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  leilUU  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana.  Idaho. 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Brlcker,  214 
Northern  Parlflc  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Needlework  Department 

Small  Gifts  of  Tatting 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THIS  dainty  basket  is  of  fine  raffia 
of  two  colors.  It  is  woven  by 
hand  in  fancy  design  in  the  shape  of 
a  cradle  with  high  handles  at  each 
end  and  is  unique  in  style.  One  who 
is  not  an  adept  at  the  art  of  basket 
making  need  not  despair,  lor  she  can 
purchase  a  variety  of  unusually  pret- 


ty colored  and  shaped  baskets  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  This  basket 
is  decorated  with  two  squares  of  fine 
linen,  having  narrow  hemstitched 
hems  and  edged  with  fine  tatting. 
Use  No.  70  mercerized  tatting  cotton, 
r,  *  3  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *  until  you  have 
3  p,  3  d  s,  close,  r,  3  d  s,  Join  to  last 
p  of  first  loop  and  continue.  Dainty 
sprays  of  eyelet  and  French  embroid- 
ery are  scattered  along  the  side 
above  the  hem.  These  linen  pieces 
are  tacked  over  the  sides  and  can 
easily  be  removed  and  laundered. 
This  is  a  handy  catchall  for  the 
dresser.  It  will  prove  a  very  wel- 
come gift  for  an  invalid  or  for  an 
elderly  person,  while  it  will  not  be 
scorned  by  the.  young,  in  sho»t  will 
be  appreciated  as  a  thoughtful  re-' 
membrance. 

The  dainty  pin  cushion  is  a  novel 
idea,  as  it  is  a  high  square  cushion 
with  a  round  cover.  For  the  cushion 
cut  5  pieces  of  cardboard;  the  one 
piece  for  the  base  is  2  inches  square, 
the  sides  are  each  2  inches  at  base, 
2%  inches  at  the  top,  and  2  inches 
high.  Cover  one  side  of  each  piece 
with  any  dainty  shade  of  silk  or  rib- 
bon desired  and  ..whip  the  pieces  to- 
gether to  form  a  box  shape.  Fill 
with    cotton    and    sachet  powder, 


rounding  up  the  top,  then  cover  with 
soft  silk  to  match.  The  white  linen 
cover  is  placed  over  the  top  and  held 
there  by  a  row  of  pins.  If  desired 
the  large  headed  pins  of  different 
colors  can  be  used.  The  linen  is 
decorated  with  a  small  conventional 
design  worked  with  6-strand  white 
embroidery  cotton.  French  em- 
broidery and  small  eyelets  are  used. 
For  the  tatting  use  No.  70  mercer- 
ized tatting  cotton.  For  this  pattern 
both  shuttle  and  spool  threads  are 
used.  R,  *  2  d  s,  1  lo  p,  repeat  until  you 
have  9  p,  2  d  s,  close,  ch,  4  d  s,  1  p,  7 
d  s,  1  p,  7  d  s,  1  p,  4  d  s,  join  to  5th 
lo  p  of  first  loop,  ch,  4  d  s,  r,  *  2 
d  s,  1  lo  p,  repeat  *  until  you  have 
9  p,  2  d  s,  close,  ch,  4  d  s,  repeat 
from  start.  Make  the  length  required 
and  join  to  first  loop.  Sew  to  the 
linen  by  the  center  p  of  each  ch. 
If  one  does  not  tat  but  can  crochet 
she  may  substitute  any  number  of 
simple  patterns  for  this  edge.  And 
for  the  wife  and  mother  who  finds 
her  time  limited,  she  may  use  either 
cluny  or  val  lace  for  a  dainty  finish 
and  still  have  an  acceptable  gilt. 
This  cover  is  easily  removed  and 
laundered  and  replaced,  making  the 


cushion  as  clean  and  attractive  as 
when  new.  Every  worker  knows 
that  she  will  have  use  for  each  little 
corner  of  linen  she  may  have.  Pin 
cushion  covers  of  various  sizes, 
shapes  and  styles  are  always  ac- 
ceptable gifts,  if  the  covers  can  be 
easily  detached  and  cleaned. 


Abbreviations  of  Crochet  Stitches 


ch  st — Chain  stitch. 

si  cr — Single  crochet. 

do  cr — Double  crochet. 

tr  cr — Treble  crochet. 

do  tr  cr — Double  treble  crochet. 

p — Picot. 

sp — Space. 

gr — Group. 

* — Sign  of  repetition. 

Ch  st,  make  a  loop  over  hook, 
thread  over  hook,  pull  second  Joop 
thru  first  loop,  repeat  for  the  length 
required. 

Si  cr,  make  a  length  of  ch  sts, 
skip  1  ch  st,  insert  hook  into  2nd  ch 
st,  thread  over  hook,  draw  thru  the 
ch  st,  making  2  loops  on  hook,  thread 
over  hook,  thru  both  loops. 

Do  cr,  make  a  length  of  ch  sts, 
thread  over  hook,  skip  3  ch  sts,  in- 


sert hook  into  4th  ch  st,  draw  thread 
thru  ch  st,  thread  over  hook,  thru  2 
loops,  thread  over  hook,  thru  the 

2  remaining  loops. 

Tr  cr,  make  length  of  ch  sts,  thread 
over  hook  twice,  skip  4  sts,  insert 
hook  into  5th  ch  st,  draw  thread  thru 
ch  st,  thread  over  hook,  thru  2  loops, 
thread  over  hook,  thru  2  loops,  thread 
over  hook,  thru  the  2  remaining 
loops. 

-Do  tr  cr,  same  as  tr  cr,  only  thread 

3  times  over  hook. 

P,  make  5  ch  sts,  catch  back  into 
4th  ch  st,  from  the  hook,  pull  loop 
thru. 

Sp,  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
forms  1  sp. 

Gr,  1  d  c  into  each  st  for  4  sts,  to- 
gether form  1  gr. 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANT  ADS 
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LIVESTOCK 

A  GREAT  TRIO  OK  ltKGISTEKED  GUEHN- 
seys,  1  bull  ealf  and  2  he  if  em.  A.  R.  breeding 
dam  of  bull  Calf  made  nearly  800  lbs.  of  but- 
ter In  1  year;  dam  of  1  of  the  heifer  calvee 
made  300  lbs.  In  6  mo.  as  a  2  year  old.  A 
ehance  to  get  the  best  at  a  reasonable  price. 
*G50  for  the  trio.  Address  W.  J.  Royer, 
Orvllle.  Ohio.  

BUT,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FOR  BALE 

SOMETHING  EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD 
have.  One  application  will  preserve  posts, 
rail  or  board  fence  for  years.  We  absolutely 
guarantee  this  preparation.  $1.00  buys  enough 
for  ordinary  use.  For  particulars,  write  Henry 
Matson  and  Engwal,  Jaffray.  B.  C.,  Canada. 


NEW  CROP  TABLE  RICE.  100  POUNDS 
Extra  Fancy  whole  long  grain  white  rice  In 
double  sacks,  frelKht  prepaid  to  stations  east 
of  the  Rockies,  (6.00.    Cabalnss,  Rice  Farmer, 

Hox  300.  Katy.  Texas. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent- 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington.   D.  C 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  XV.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago.  111. 
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POULTRY 

LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS — HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-S.14  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
S00-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOtIR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  *Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chictgo.  111. 


M ISCELLANEOCS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


Source  of  Artificial  Silk 


I  AK.M  RECORDS 

QUIT  FARMING  BY  GUESS— USE  POPU- 
lar  BJ-Z  Business  Outfit.  Circular  free. 
0,  Zelllot,  Pokcgama,  Minn. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

BIG  MONEY  PRIZES  ARE  BEING  OF- 
fered  In  contests  throughout  the  country. 
The  Contest  News  tells  you  all  about  them. 
Send  for  (ample  copy.    Contest  News,  21  East 

14th  Street,  New  York. 


^yHILE  artificial  silk  has  had  large 
sales  in  this  country  for  some 
time,  it  is  probable  that  the  next  few 
years  will  see  an  increasing  amount 
of  it  on  the  market.  For  this  reason 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  from 
what  it  is  made,  what  are  its  wear- 
ing qualities,  and  some  simple  house- 
hold tests  for  its  detection. 

Nearly  all  artificial  silk  is  made 
from  some  form  of  cellulose,  either 
cotton,  or  wood  pulp.  This  cellulose 
is  dissolved  in  some  solvent,  and  the 
solution  forced  thru  tubes  of  very 
fine  bore.  The  filament  thus  formed 
may  be  more  or  less  water  soluble,  or 
highly    inflammable,   depending  on 


the  solvent  used.  But  subsequent 
treatment  is  supposed  to  entirely 
eliminate  these  undesirable  .proper- 
ties. In  appearance  such  silks  are 
glossy  and  attractive,  altho  they  are 
usually  of  a  coarser  texture  than  the 
true  silks.  But  even  under  the  best 
conditions  of  manufacture  which  do 
away  with  inflammability,  and  the 
property  of  being  softened  by  water, 
artificial  silks  are  inelastic  and  brit- 
tle, and  have  not  anything  like  the 
wearing  qualities  of  true  silk.  The 
simplest  way  to  detect  them  is  by 
the  burning  test.  True  silk  burns 
to  a  gummy  ball,  and  gives  the  odor 
of  burnt  feathers,  while  artificial 
silks  burn  like  cotton. 


I  SELL— 

I  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

|  Q  VICKLy— 
|  CHEAYLy — 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy— just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

HI  Write  us  about  what  you  have 
III  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
i|l  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
Hi  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
iiiil  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
llj  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 

II  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
|!  500-514   North   Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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LAST  CALL 


We  only  have  a  limited  supply  of  pictures.  Catalogs  and  Reply 
Books  on  hand,  and  when  the  supply  is  exhausted  no  more  will  be 
printed.  Therefore,  we  reserve  the  right  to  return  the  money. 
First  come  will  be  first  served.  So  hurry  and  order  your  Outfit 
today. 


This  Offer  Will 
Not  Appear  Again 

Positively  Your  Last  Chance  to  Enter  W.  D.  Boyce  Company's  $4,000.00  Cash  Game 

You  Must  Get  Your  Complete  Home  Picturegame  Outfit  Now,  or  Not 
Later  Than  December  23rd— So  Hurry  and  Send  Us  Your  Order  Today 

But  You  Will  Have  Until  December  31st  to  Play 

Complete  Picturegame  Outfit,  consisting  of  all  the  24  easy  plain  pictures,  the  Catalog  of  Names  con- 
taining all  the  names  to  the  24  pictures  (you  just  pick  them  out)  and  the  handy  Reply  Book  in  which 
to  write  down  your  answers,  and  which  permits  you  to  make  three  answers  to  each  picture,  Rules  and 
full  directions  for  playing  the  game,  as  well  as  a  whole  Year's  subscription  (52  issues)  to  our  paper, 

NOW  ONLY  50  CENTS 

But  You  Will  Have  to  Send  In  Your  Order  for  the  Outfit  Quick  So  That 
You'll  Have  Time  to  Play — Order  Your  Outfit  Today 


24  Simple,  Plain  Pictures 

comprise  the  Home  Picturegame,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  thru  the  Cat- 
alog of  Names,  and  pick  out  the  names  that  fit  the  24  pictures  be6t.  Then 
you  write  down  the  names  you  think  best  fit  the  pictures  in  the  handy  Reply 
Book.  Suppose  a  picture  showed  three  men  seated  on  the  bank  of  a  stream 
fishing.  Well,  you  would  just  turn  to  your  Catalog  of  Names  and  look  under 
the  letter  "F,"  and  sure  enough  you  would  find  the  name  "Fishing."  Thi  t 
name  would  fit  the  picture.  Surely  you  would  be  willing  to  spend  a  little  cf 
your  spare  time  during  the  next  few  weeks  playing  an  easy  game  to  win  a 
big  cash  sum.  You  have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  win  the  $1,000.00  Cash,  first 
prize,  or  the  $750.00  Cash,  second  prize,  or  some  one  of  the  other  big  cash 
prizes  as  any  one.  But  you  must  get  into  the  game,  at  once.  Order  j  our  Oat- 
fit  today,  and  don't  delay. 

Old  Contestants  Read  the  Following  Very  Carefully: 

When  you  send  in  your  set  of  answers,  sent  it  in  FLAT,  not  folded  or 
rolled.  Have  your  set  properly  weighed  and  put  first-class,  letter  postage, 
on  it.  If  you  are  submitting  a  HOME-MADE  set  of  answers,  that  is,  a  s»  t 
composed  of  pictures  you  have  drawn  by  hand,  yon  must  bind  them  together 
at  the  tops  either  by  sewing,  stitching  or  pasting,  so  that  they  will  not  be- 
come loose  or  lost.  You  must  draw  an  extra  picture  for  each  extra  answer 
you  make.  You  must  sign  your  name  and  address,  and  write  down  name  se- 
lected on  each  picture.  Why  not  get  the  Complete  Outfit,  then  you'll  turn  in 
a  neat,  clean  set  of  answers,  one  that  will  be  easily  checked  over,  and  also 
then  you  can  make  three  answers  to  each  picture,  and  you  don't  have  to  draw 
any  pictures  at  all?   Complete  Outfit  only  costs  fifty  cents.   Get  one  at  once. 

The  Judges  In  the  Picturegame  are  Judge  Charles  M.  Thomson  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois;  H.  C.  Fuller,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  the  Crane  Company,  and  Henry  S.  Henschen,  Cashier,  State  Bank  of 
Chicago.  Their  names  stand  as  an  absolute  guarantee  of  fair  play  to  all,  and 
you  can  rest  assured  that  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  Rules.  Every  one  can  play  the  game  without  expense,  and  we  will 
gladly  send  the  Rules  showing  how  this  can  be  done  to  everybody.  We  will 
furnish  upon  request,  free,  to  any  one  public  library  in  any  city  or  town  a 
complete  set  of  the  24  pictures  and  Catalog  of  Names  where  they  can  be  con- 
sulted (but  not  taken  away)  free  by  any  one,  and  you  can,  if  you  wish,  draw 
the  pictures  as  stated  in  the  Rules.  But  why  waste  all  this  time  when  for 
50  cents  you  can  get  the  Complete  Outfit  at  once  for  yourself  and  play  the 
game  at  home?   Order  your  Outfit  today. 

Five  Sets  of  Answers 

The  Rules  permit  every  contestant  to  submit  as  many  as  five  sets  of  an- 
swers. Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  increase  your  chances  of  win- 
ning that  $1,000  cash,  first  prize.  Submit  all  the  good  names  you  have  found 
In  the  Catalog.  Turn  in  another  set  of  answers.  Extra  Outfits  only  50  cents, 
and  by  turning  in  another  set  you  may  absolutely  insure  your  winning  a  big 
cash  prize. 

All  seta  of  answers  must  be  in  our  office  not  later  than  MIDNIGHT  OF 
DECEMBER  31st,  or  bear  postmark  prior  to  MIDNIGHT  OF  DECEMBER  31st. 
Outfits  can  be  bought  up  to  and  including  MIDNIGHT  OF  DECEMBER  23rd. 

When  you  said  in  your  set  of  answers  be  sore  you  keep  a  duplicate  set  of  them  at  home 

DON'T  DELAY  SENDING  IN  THE  0RD:R  FORM  WITH  50  CTS.-D0  IT  NOW 


Win  Your  Share  of  $4,000.00  Cash.  You  Have 
Ample  Time  to  Play  the  Game  If  You  Order 
Your  Complete  Outfit  Today. 

1st   prize  $1,000.00  Cash 


2nd  prize. 

3rd  prize . 

4th  prize . 

5th  prize . 


750.00  Cash 

500.00  Cash 

250.00  Cash 

125.00  Cash 

75.00  Cash 

50.00  Cash 


6th  prize 
7th  prize 

2  prizes  of  $25.00  Each  in  Cash 

20  prizes  of   10.00  Each  in  Cash 

34  prizes  of   5.00  Each  in  Cash 

158  prizes  of   2.50  Each  in  Cash 

290  prizes  of  1.50  Each  in  Cash 

TOTAL   OF   511   PRIZES,   $4,000.00   IN  CASH. 
Full  prizes  paid  all  final  tying  contestants. 

You  Can  Enter  and  Play  the  Game  Now  and  All  You  Need  Is: 

1 —  The  24  easy  pictures. 

2 —  The  Catalog  of  Names,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  con- 

taining all  the  names  to  the  24  pictures — you  just  go  thru 
this  small  list  and  pick  out  the  names  you  think  best  fit 
the  pictures. 

3 —  The  Reply  Book  in  which  you  write  down  your  answers  to 

the  pictures,  and  which  also  permits  you  to  make  three 
answers  to  each  picture. 

You  can  secure  right  now  all  these  24  pictures,  Catalog  of 
Names,  Reply  Book,  Rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  this  simple 
game,  and  a  whole  year's  subscription  to  our  paper,  all  for  only 


50  CENTS 


Right  now — This  minute — Today — Send  us  only  50  cents  and 
get  the  complete  picturegame  outfit  and  go  after  your  share 
of  the  $4,000.00  cash.  You  have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  win 
as  anyone.  You  only  have  until  December  23  to  buy  the  out- 
fit, but  you  have  until  December  31  to  mail  us  your  answers 


Order  the  Complete  Picturegame  Outfit  at  Once 
Send  Us  50  Cents  Today  -Right  Now— Don't  Delay 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  inclose  50  cents,  for  which  send  me, your  paper  for  one  year  and  as 
a  gift  rush  to  me,  postage  prepaid,  all  the  24  pictures,  Catalog  of  Names, 
Reply  Book,  Rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  your  $4,000.00  Cash 
Home  Picturegame. 


Name 


Street,  R.  F.  D. 


City  

If  you  are  at  . 
send  It  as  a  Christmas  Gl 


State. 


tended,  or  we  will 


OUR  LOW  PRICES  TELL  THE  STORY 


p—  * Bi*  R°°«  READ  CAREFULLY  THIS 

ThdseA 


M *U  Just  think— only  S7c  for  enough 
H-^-^     ^  \L  beautiful  four  color  bronzed  side 
t     W    m      }   wall,  celling  anil  bonier  to  impel 
of  a  trig  room.     Write  today  for  our 

Free  Book  of  over  100  big  sam- 
ples of  will  paper  and  see  Mil*  dandy  paper.  Also, 
our  exquisite  1917  papers,  consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,    heavily  embossed 
gold,     oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,    leather,  tiffany, 
silk   and  crcton  effects 
11   0c  to    10c  ■»   I  li  ill  I  ■  I  mil  |  OVER 
roil  of  in  yards.    Kii;  HI  ±W  ioo  samples 

eit    varnished   tiles.   --'  i  l  Of  BEAUTIFUL 

a  iloulile  roll      Conilo   1  [il^^^Bw  PAPER 

nation  matched  with 
cut  out  borders  ready 
for  hanging  at  lHc  a  yard  up.  Wall  paper  for 
all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at 
In  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself — don't  wait.  Gel 
samples  now  -today— and  see  our  wondronsly  beau- 
tiful art  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand 
free  premium  offer. 


FURNITURE  CATALOG  FREE 


CHICAGO 


ADVERTISEMENT 


rnfTniT  WRITE  US  A  POSTAL  OR  LETTER  FOR 
U  L  |\l  A  FREE  SPECIAL  CATALOG  OF  ANY 
Lill  GOODS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 
*****  1  WHETHER  ADVERTISED  HERE  OR  NOT 

AND  SEE  WHAT  REAL  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ARE 


Single  pieces  of  furni- 
ture cheaper  than  dealers 
In  small  cities  and  town* 
can  bill  it  for  In  carload 
lots.  We  sell  dining  chairs 
at  72c  up:  fancy  rockerfl 
$1.1$  up:  kitchen  cabinets) 
$4.68  up:  sideboards  $1».!I5 
up:  dining  tables  $3.18  up; 
parlor  suites  $17.59  up:  couches  $6.95  up:  metal 
beds  $2.9N  up:  mattresses  $2.95  up:  and  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  every  other  kind  and 
make  of  furniture.    Write  today. 


SMYTH'S  60  EGG  INCUBATOR 

ALL  STEEL—ON  30  DAYS'  <fco92 
FREE  TRIAL-HOLDS 
FULL  60  EGGS 

To  quickly  popularize  SMYTH'S  All  Steel  60  Egg  Incubator,  we 

will  sell  -.         at  only  $3.92  each.    Guaranteed  to  hatch  as  large  a 

per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  as  any  Incubator  made,  regardless 
of  name,  make  or  price.  Made  of  polished  steel,  with  double  walled 
air  chamber.  1917  Improved  disc  regulator,  standard  thermometer 
visible  through  glass  damper,  best,  safest  metal  lamp,  heat  distribute 
inn  drum  around  outer  edges,  with  jacketed  heat  flue  and  automatic 
'ieat  regulation,  Insuring  even  temperature  and  moisture  In  every'  part 
of  egg  chamber,  and  proper  heat  to  eggs  all  the  time.  Full  dlrec- 
llons  with  each  Incubator.  SEND  $1.00  deposit  and  we  will  send 
you  this  high  grade,  latest  improved  SMYTH'S  all  steel  60  egg 
incubator  by  freight,  subject  to  examination.  Pay  balance  $2.92  anil 
freight  charges  to  agent  after  you  find  the  Incubator  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  the  greatest  Incubator  bargain  In  the  world,  then  take 
it  home  and  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  at  our  risk,  and  If  you  do  not  find  it  as  good  a  hatcher  as  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.  regardless  of  price  or  make,  or  If  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  $1.00  and  freight  charges.  If  you  want  incubator  sent  by  PARCEL  POST  send  $3.92 
snd  enough  money  extra  to  pay  the  parcel  post  postage  and  we'll  send  on  same  liberal  trial  offer  as 
above.  Shipping  weight  19  lbs.  We  make  very  low  prices  on  larger  Incubators,  brooders,  and  poultry  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  in  our  big  free  Incubator  Cata'og  sent  you  free  upon  request.  Order  Incubator  or  catalog 
today. 


PAINT 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 

Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made. 
Think  of  It— we'll  send  our 
READY  MIXED 
PAINT  (any  kind 
you  want) 
FREE  TRIAL.  1 
try  the  paint 
home,  test 
li  thoroughly. 
-  compare  I  t 
»llh  any  make  or  priced 
paint  you  know  of  and  then 
decide  If  you  want  to  keep 
It:  If  not.  return  at  our  expense  both  ways  and 
you  will  not  be  out  a  cent.  If  you  need  paint, 
arnlsh  or  slain  for  any  purpose  whatever,  write 
today  for  our  l!lg  Free  Paint  Book  and  read  there 
let  a  II  our  great  free  trial  offer  and  see  the 
124  sample  colors  of  Smyth's  Unlimited  Guar- 
antee Paint,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 


Look  Here!  You  Who  Own  Cows 

"SMYTH'S" 

BEST    (ON  60  DAYS  J 
$OQ65  VFg  trial 


up 


Write  today  for  our 
Big  Special  Cream  Sep- 
arator Catalog  and  read 
our  great  offer  to  send 
you  one  of  "Smyth's 
Best"  Perfected  1917  Model, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separa- 
tors on  60  days'  free  trial 
without  risk — without  money 
— use  It  hard  every  evening 
and  morning  60  days — 120 
times'.  Test  It — compare  It 
with  any  separstor  you  know 
of,  no  matter  how  high 
priced  It  Is.  and  If  you 
tind  our  separator  un- 
satisfactory for  any 
reason  whatever,  re- 
turn It  at  our  expense 
—you'll  he  out  only  your  trouble.  Guaranteed  to 
skim  99-100  per  ceut  at  80  degrees  or  no  side.  Easy 
running  phosphor  bronze  bearings.  Write  for 
catalog  today  and  see  full  line  and  wonder  offers. 


Room*. 


Buy*  All  Lumber,  Mill  work.  Hardware, 
Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  This  Big  7- 
Room  House  With  Reception  and  Bath 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 

If  you  are  about  to 
build  a  new  house, 
barn  or  garage,  or  any 
kind  of  building, 
send  for  our  Big 
Book  of  House 
Plans,  which  shows 
about  100  designs 
of  buildings  at 
prices  ranging,  for 
all  material,  from 
{S9.00  up.  We 
show  the  build- 
lugs  in  beautiful 
colored  and  half- 
tone pictures,  give 
full  description  of  material  needed,  quote  actual  mill  prices,  give 
specifications,  show  plans  and  explain  everything  in  detail-.  Be  sure 
and  get  this  book  for  information  if  you  intend  to  build. 


Write  Today  for  Our 
FARM  MACHINERY 

fATAI  Of.   Before  buying 

1  ALV'U  see  our  big.  com- 
plete line  of  latest  improved  1917  model  farm 
implements  in  colors.  Standard  makes  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Everything  guaran- 
teed. Free  trial  given.  Half  your  dealer's 
price.  Look  1  Walking  plows  $2.90  up; 
cultivators  $2.10  up:  grain  drills  $10.65  up: 
corn  planters  58c  up:  mowers  $40.65  up:  and 
every  kind  of  farm  implements  made  at  pro- 
portionately low  prices.  Get  the  book  sure 
before  buying  and  save  a  lot  of  money. 


WE  SELL  EVERYTHING 

to  eat.  wear  and  use.  and  can  supply  you  with  any  kind  of 
goods  you  want  at  wholesale  prices.  To  get  posted  and  save 
big  money  on  what  you  buy  write  us  a  postal  telling  us  what 
goods  you  are  Interested  in.  and  we  will  send  you  a  special 
catalog  by  return  mail  showing  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the 
goods  you  mention  at  such  low  prices  that  they  will  make  you 
wonder.     Write  today  and  see. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  FREE  SPORTING  GOODS  CATALOG 
  Full  of  Best  Sporting  Goods  in  the  World 

If  you  are  Interested  in  buying  a  gun, 
revolver  or  Sporting  Goods  of  any  kind, 
write  us  a  postal  or  letter  today,  say- 
ing, "Send  me  your  Special  Sporting 
Goods  Catalog."  and  by  return 
I  mail  we  will  send  you  our  great 
and  wonderful  Sporting  Goods 
Catalog  which  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes marvelous  bargains  in 
high  grade,  standard  made  and 
reliable  guns,  revolvers  and  sportsmen's 
goods  of  all  kinds.  We  sell  single  barrel 
shot  guns  at  $4.15  up;  double  1  arret  shot 
guns  at  $9.65  up;  repeating  shot  guns  at 
repeating  rifles  at  *7.00  up;  target  rifles  at  $1.50  up;  all 
rifles  at  75c  up:  revolvers  at  $1.65  up.  and  everything  that  sportsmen  use 
to  shoot  and  hunt  with.  Also  athletic  goods,  football  goods,  and  every- 
thing in  sportsmen's  goods. 


$22.50  up; 


1.95—60  Days  Free  Trial 


WRITE  for  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

STEEL  ROOFING  $2.58  FOR  100  SQ.UARE  FEET 

Our  prices  for  ready  roofing,  metal 
roofing  and  all  goods  of 
this  nature  are  the  lowest, 
and  our  guarantee  the  long- 
est and  most  liberal. 
Write  for  our  Free  Spe- 
cial Roofing  Catalog  and 
see.  Don't  buy  before 
you  get  our  prices.  We 
are  also  headquarters  for  Wall  Board  and  ornamental  steel  ceiling. 
"Waydown"  prices  on  all. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

SEND  FOR  HARNESS  CATALOG 

Write  today  for 
'our  big  free 
Harness  Catalog 
which  describes, 
illustrates  and 
price  lists  t  he 
largest  assort- 
ment in  the 
world  of  fine 
made  harness, 
saddles  and 
horse  goods  of 
all  kinds  for  all 
purposes  and  for 
all  sections 
of  the  coun- 
try. Our 

harness  are  full  size,  stylish,  handsome  and  extra  strong,  cut  from 
oak  tanned  extra  choice  packers'  heavy  steel  hides,  nil 
parts  exactly  uniform  In  thickness,  weight  and  strength; 
strongly  and  artistically  sewed,  reinforced  where  neces- 
sary and  two  or  three  ply  where  greatest  strain  comes. 
We  sell  double  harness  at  $18.40  up:  single  harness  at 
$8.25  up,  and  correspondingly  low  prices  for  saddles  and 
horse  goods  and  horse  findings  of  all  kinds.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Be  sure  and 
Special  Harness  Catalog  before  you  buy  and  Bave  mo 


W  -  ite  for  our 
Free  Special 
Crocery  Catalog 

 p   and  see  our  full  line 

of  groceries  .and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  at  big  money  saving 
prices  and  read  our  great  special  offer 
how  we  will  sell  you  25  lbs.  of  cane 
granulated  sugar  for  $1.10;  50  lbs.,  $2.20; 
75  lbs.,  $3.30:  100  lbs.,  $4.40.  No  orders  accepted  at  these  prices 
until  you  receive  and  read  our  offer — so  send  today  for  free  gro- 
cery' catalog. 


SbmMicee3)oun 

SJ9 


LADIES,  LOOK  HERE! 

FASHION 

AND 

MILLINERY 
BOOK  FREE 

Write   today   for   our  great 
Fashion  Book  showing  upwards 
of  one  thousand  pictures  (many 
in  colors  exactly  as  the  goods 
look)  of  rich  beautiful  dresses, 
costumes,  coats,  furs  and  ex- 
quisite  millinery   creations  for 
Fall  and  Winter  1916  and  1917. 
From  this  book  you  can  choose 
your  wearing  apparel  and  mil- 
linery with  best  judgment  and 
greatest    economy.      We  guar- 
antee faultless  style,  perfect  fit  and  low- 
est price.    This  catalog  also  shows  com- 
pete    assortment     of     infants'.  girls', 
misr.es'   and  ladies'   wearing  apparel  and 
nr'Unery.    Especially  low  prices  on  high- 
class  corsets  and  knit  and  muslin  under- 
wear.   Be  sure  and  get  this  special  fash- 
ion and  millinery  book  and  see  the  latest 
styles  and  save  big  money.     We  supply 
over    half    a    million    ladies    with  their 
clothing  and  millinery  yearly,  which  is 
evidence  that  our  goods  have  the  style 
and  quality  tbey  want. 


<IA- 

}■  Write  for  Free  Engine  Catalog. 

■  PRICES    DOWN.      Think    of  - 

■  ■  ■only  $18.95   now  for  a  powe 

Brg  ii  a 
•■■V^a^gasoline  en* 

gine.  Pro- 
portionately low  prices 
on  Lifetime  Guaranteed 
1%.  134.  2%.  4%.  6.  8, 
12  and  up  to  50  H.  P. 
Engines.  No  better  en- 
gines at  any  price;  powerful,  strong,  simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being 
used  in  your  neighborhood.  Don't  buy  until  you  write  for  our  great 
Special  Free  Gasoline  Engine  Catalog  and  read  our  wonder  60- Day  Free 
Trial  Without  Money  in  advance  offer.  '  ^^^^^^^ 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  MEN'S  FUR, 
SHEEP  LINED  AND  WORK  CLOTHING 


Fur    coats    at    $20.50  up; 
heavy  sheep  lined  driving  ul- 
sters   at   $4.95   up   to  $11.95; 
fur  lined  overcoats  at 
$13.95    up   to  $36.50; 
blanket     lined  duck 
and     corduroy  work 
coats   at   $1.19   up  to 
$3.50;    blanket  lined, 
wool,     corduroy  and 
duck  heavy  work  suits 
at     $5.95     to  $7.50: 
heavy    mackinaws  at 
$3.d5    to   $7.50;  extra 
line   of   overalls   and   jumpers;  khaki. 

corduroy  and  work  pants  of 
all  kinds.  Startling  low 
prices  on  waterproof 
oiled  slicker  clothing  and 
rubber  clothing.  Write 
todav  for  special  cafa- 
log  No,  1X55,  which  il- 
lustrates and  prices  the 
ilw.  and  hundreds  of 
other  bargains  in  fur- 
lined  and  work  clothing 
It  ui!l  pay  you  big  to 
read  it.  Our  prices 
positively  .are  lowest, 
and  you  will  find  the 
quality  the  best  grade 
and  mnke.  for  each  garment  Is  made  with 
great  care  from  carefully  chosen  materials, 
and  will  stand  the  hard  wear  they  are  in- 
tended for, 


am 


(ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  TO 
JOHN  M.  SMYTH  mdse.  CO. 
703-711  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


BEST  STUMP  PULLERS  MADE] 

Get  our  prices  on  Stump  Pullers     They  are-, 
uei  our  v    rery  s,mpU,    m(l(|e  entirely  of  steel  and 
handle.     Built  low  so  team  can  pass 
to  pick  from,  ranging 
In   price   from  $13.05 
up.      Guaranteed  one 
year.    Write  today  for 
special  catalog,  show- 
ing pictures  of  all  our 
stump  pullers,  describ- 
ing them  In  detail  and 
explaining  the  perfect  work  they  do. 


are  light  and  easy  to 
over  rope.    Five  sizes 


A  K  0 

December  23^t6 


Th 

FA  R I 


2  Cents  per  Week 


The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


WASTED 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"Sfiori  SKI 
Measure-  ^ 


A  cow  can  not  tell  you  when  she  Is  sick,  but  ber 
milk  yield  is  a  very  accurate  indication  of  her  con- 
dition. The  fact  is,  thousands  of  cows  are  allowed 
to  remain  unprofitable  or  below  their  reasonable 
standard  of  productiveness  through  their  owner's 
failure  to  act  on  the  hint  of  the  milk  pall.  Don't  pass 
it  off  by  simply  calling  her  a  "backward  cow"i — cor- 
rect the  trouble  and  reap  the  extra  profit. 

Kow-Kure  is  a  medicins  for  cows  that  tr»  "off 
color."  It  Is  in  no  sense  a  food,  but  It  promptly  acts 
on  the  digestive  organs  and  enables  the  cow  to  thrive 
on  her  natural  food.  Its  great  curative  powers  act  on 
the  genital  organs  where  many  cow  ailments  origi- 
nate. The  success  of  Kow-Kure  is  positive  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches  and  other  common  ills. 

You  can  buy  Kow-Kure  from  feed  dealers  and 

druggists,  in  50c.  and  $1.00  packages, 

Wrlta  for 
free  book 
I  "The  Homt 
Cow  Doctor' 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyadonvillc,  Yt. 


AN 
UNFAILING 
SIGN 


Uaue 


Better  Built 

.  KEROSENE  ENGINES 


See 
These 
New  Prices 

*  H-P,  #34.60 

a  h-p,  aa.oo 

s  H-P,  71.80 
7  M-P,  S9.45 
9  H-P,  141.00 
IS  H-P,  198.80 
IB  H.P,  24S.70 
10  H-P.  29T.«0 

S-Ycar 
Guarantee 
60  Days  Trial. 


LET  your  kerosene  can  now  do  your  work. 
It  is  cheaper  —  safe  —  and  easy  to  do  it  with  a  guaranteed 

successful  BAUER  Kerosene  Engine. 

Over  82  years  successful  engine  building  experience  guarantees  the  high 
quality  of  these  engines.  They  are  prwingthcir  success  in  every  state  in  the  U.  S. ,  at 
all  kinds  of  work.   Guaranteed  easy  starting,  summer  or  winter.  All  ataes  give 

full  power  from  Kerosene,  gallon  for  gallon,  the- same  aa  fnmsoline^The  eame  engine) 
also  burns  gasoline  without  making  any  changes  in  the  engine  — DO  OTtsa  jUa  IP  put  on 

or  take  off.  No  need,  now,  to  pay  mora  for  a 
reliable  kerosene  engine,  or  to  take  a  poor  or 
doubtful  engine  for  any  price.  60-day  trial 
every  engine  and  aiiberal,  binding,  6-year  guar- 

you 
price. 

a  on 

stationary,  portable  and  saw-rig  "engine*. 
Get  our  offer,  cash  or  easy  terms,  naf  ore  you 
arrange  to  try  any  engine. 
A.  F.  Baser  Eaglac  &  Mia.  Co. 

us  fibr,  Ha. 


895 


on  tee,  direct  from  ths  factory  making 
sure  of  reliable  enginequality  at  alow  pr 
ralalna  Frpp  Write  for  free  catalog  gi 

laiaiofl  rree     (ul|  factE  and  p(^n , 

stationary,  portable  and  saw-rig  englm 


SKUNK 


TRAPPERS:-  "Get  More  Money,, 

for  Sknnk,  M  uskrat.  Raccoon*  Opossum,  Mink, 
Foxts,  Civet  Cat.  Coyotai,  Beaver  and  o thor  For  bearer • 
collected  km  yon  r  arotion. 

SHIP  TOUR  FURS  DIRECT  to  "SHU BERT"  the  largest 
house  In  the  World  dealing  exclusively  tn  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

a  reliable — responsible— safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  rep- 
utation existing:  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a  century,"  a  long  suc- 
cessful record  of  sending  Fur  Shippers  prompt.S  ATIS  FACTORY 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  "Cht  fehubcrt  fehipptr." 
the  only  reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list  published. 

Write  lor  it— NOW— if*  FREE 
A    R   CHI  IRFRT  I—-.   25-27  WEST  AUSTIN  AVE. 
A.  D.  DtlU  DLK  1 ,  lnC  Dept  2 1   CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


I  accept  the  agency  for 
your  4  papers.  Send  me  a* 
many  copies  of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the  first 
week.  I  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive my  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts 
and  badge  and  booklet  of  in- 
structions from  Chief  Totem 
FREE.  Also  tell  me  how  to 
gel  the  valuable  premiums. 


Name   

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  Na. 


WANTED—30,000  BOYS 

WE  HAVE  30,000  boys  who  sell  our  great  papers.  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago 
Ledger,  Farming  Business  and  Lone  Scout.  Thousands  of  them  earn  from  $1.00 
to  $5.00  a  week.  People  In  every  town  and  H.  F.  JD.  know  our  great  papers  and 
We  have  received  thousands  of  letters  from  people  asking  the  name  of  the  local  ag«nt 
so  they  could  buy  the  papers  from  them.  We  want  30.000  more  agents,  so  that  there 
will  be  an  agent  in  every  town  and  R.  F.  D.  route,  and  to  get  them  we  have  a  won- 
derful new  plan  which  gives  our  agents  cash   profits  on  every  paper  they  sell  and 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  AND  FREE  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LONE  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

No  experience  is  necessary,  the  less  experience  you  have  the  better.  We  show  you  when 
you  start  just  where  to  get  the  customers,  how  to  sell  the  papers  and  just  what  to  do. 
No  town  or  R.  F.  D.  route  is  too  small  to  sell  our  papers  In.  Thousands  of  our  agents 
in  the  smallest  towns  and  R.  F.  D.  routes  are  making  the  bljggest  money  every  week 
and  are  getting  the  valuable  premiums.  Remember,  you  can't  lose  anything.  We 
send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that  they  come  to  you  all  at  one  time  on  Friday. 
You  have  a  paper  to  sell  to  every  man.  woman  and  boy.  "We  show  you  jtiat  how  to 
build  up  a  route  of  regular  customers  that  means  steady  profits  every  week. 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  STARTED  TODAY 

but  you  must  hurry,  for  the  agencies  are  being  grabbed  up  quickly  by  boys.  It  takes 
no  money  to  start.  There  is  no  expense  or  risk  to  you  at  any  time.  All  we  ask  is  that 
you  do  as  we  say.  Will  you?  Just  till  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  agent  s  outfit  absolutely  free  and  your  first  week's  supply  of  papers. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  DEPT.  4,  512  N.  DEARBORN  ST,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Town  State. 


Interesting  Items 

Short  Reading  for  Short  Moments 


Kill  Hogg  Now 

JF  YOUR  hogs  are  !n  good  condition, 

now  is  the  time  to  kill  them.  A 
little  later  will  do  just  as  well,  but 
with  the  prices  of  feedstuff's  soaring 
it  will  be  economy  to  kill  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  in  the  proper  flesh. 
If  your  hogs  have  been  peanut  and 
pasture  fed,  it  will  be  well  to  condi- 
tion them  with  three  weeks'  corn 
feeding.  It  will  not  detract  from  the 
flavor  of  the  meat  and  will  prevent 
much  shrinking  in  the  curing  proc- 
ess. Allow  a  pound  of  corn  a  day 
for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight. 

You  may  use  your  own  method  of 
killing,  but  one  good  method  is  that 
of  shooting  with  a  .22  caliber  rifle 
and  then  sticking.  Hogs  should  be 
killed  in  the  afternoon,  for  one  of 
the  things  absolutely  necessary  in 
saving  meat  is  to  get  the  animal  heat 
out  of  the  carcass  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Kill  the  hog  in  the  afternoon, 
split  it  apart  and  hang  the  parts 
separately.  If  it  has  cooled  by  morn- 
ing, the  carcass  may  then  be  cut  up. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  preserve 
the  meat  is  by  the  sugar-curing  proc- 
ess. It  costs  no  more  than  other 
methods  and  gives  the  meat  a  much 
fcetter  taste. 

Get  one  or  two  small  barrels.  Aft- 
er the  meat  has  been  thoroly  chilled, 
pack  it  into  the  barrel  as  snugly  as 
possible;  it  will  take  less  brine  to 
cover  it.  Make  the  br;ne  from  8 
pints  of  sirup,  2  ounces  of  saltpeter, 
8  pounds  of  salt,  and  4  gallons  of 
water.  This  will  cover  100  pounds 
of  meat  if  it  has  been  well  packed. 
Leave  the  meat  in  this  brine  from 
five  to  eight  weeks.  A  250-pound 
hog  may  require  two  weeks  longer. 
Then  wash  the  meat  in  lukewarm 
water  and  drain  iL  Your  meat  has 
.not  been  pickled;  it  is  simply  a  part 
of  the  process  of  curing. 

In  smoking  the  meat,  it  will  be 
found  best  to  build  the  fire  in  a  heat- 
er outside  the  smokehouse  and  run 
the  smoke  thru  a  long  pipe  so  that 
it  may  cool  before  reaching  the  meat. 


Dirt  Road  Work 
J7ARTH  road  maintenance  now  is 
and  will  continue  for  some  years 
to  be  the  real  road  problem  of  most 
States,  since  it  is  not  likely  that 
more  than  a  very  small  per  cent  of 
the  highways  will  be  paved  in  this 
generation.  Practically  all  the  work 
done  on  an  earth  road,  except  reduc- 
tion of  grades,  correction  of  horizon- 
tal alignment,  building  of  drainage 
structures,  and  elimination  of  rail- 
way grade  crossings,  is  temporary 
and  should  properly  be  considered 
maintenance. 

Doing  permanent  work  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter,  for  when 
once  it  is  done  correctly  it  will  last 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  mainte- 
nance of  an  earth  road,  however,  is  a 
never-ending  job.  It  is  like  milking 
the  cows  and  doing  other  chores,  for 
the  builder  knows  that  the  work  of 
maintenance  will-  have  to  be  done 
over  and  over  again  and  can  never 
feel  that  it  is  in  any  sense  perma- 
nent. 

For  this  reason  the  earth  road  has 
a  bad  reputation.  The  trouble  is  not 
so  much  with  the  material  of  which 
the  road  is  composed  as  with  our 
system  or  lack  of  system  of  manage- 
ment. Other  types  of  roads  when 
treated  as  we  treat  the  earth  roads 
are  much  more  expensive  and  serve 
the  traveling  public  little  if  any  bet- 
ter. The  vast  improvement  that  can 
be  made  on  our  present  earth  roads 
by  intelligent  direction  in  their  con- 
struction and  maintenance  is  little 
realized  by  the  public,  and  the  serv- 
iceability of  a  properly  maintained 
earth  road  is  not  appreciated  when 
compared  with  other  types  of  roads 
as  to  cost  of  construction. 

Successful  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  any  kind  of  a  road  de- 
pends upon  the  recognition  by  the 
public  and  the  builders  of  a  few 
fixed  and  fundamental  requirements. 


One  practical,  well-paid  road  builder 
should  be  made  responsible  for  the 
upkeep  of  a  certain  section  of  road 
and  should  be  employed  thruout  the 
year,  his  tenure  of  office  being  made 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  services  rendered.  The  graded 
portion  of  the  road  should  be  ele- 
vated and  crowned  so  that  the  water 
from  every  section  of  the  road  sur- 
face will  flow  into  the  side  ditches. 


Value  of  Farm  Bureaus 
■yiiAT  the  farm  bureau  is  an  invest- 
ment for  a  county  and  not  an 
expense  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated. In  some  cases  a  single 
farm  has  profited  enough  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  bureau  for  a  year.  In  Allen 
County,  Kansas,  a  ten-acre  orchard, 
which  the  purchaser  intended  to  dig 
out,  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
County  Agent,  pruned  and  sprayed. 
In  a  single  season  it  netted  the 
owner  $1,476. 

Sweet  clover  used  as  a  green  ma- 
nure crop  in  that  county  has  in- 
creased the  yield  of  corn  an  average 
of  nineteen  bushels  an  acre  on  sev- 
eral farms,  and  has  furnished  from 
three  to  five  time3  as  much  pasture 
an  acre  as  native  grass. 

By  carefully  studying  compara- 
tively the  methods  of  filling  a  large 
number  of  silos,  changes  were  sug- 
gested in  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  crews  that  saved  many 
silo  owners  from  25  to  50  cents  a 
ton  on  their  filling  expense. 

Drainage  systems  have  been 
"worked  out  on  a  large  number  of 
iarms  in  the  county,  reclaiming 
Otherwise  valueless  land  that  is  now 
worth  several  thousand  dollars. 

Variety  tests  of  the  wheat  grown 
in  Leavenworth  County  showed  that 
Currell  outyielded  other  varieties  an 
average  of  five  and  one-half  bushels 
an  acre  in  that  county.  The  substi- 
tution of  this  variety  for  poorer  pro- 
ducers is  adding  materially  to  the 
profits  of  many  Leavenworth  County 
farms. 

On  sixteen  Leavenworth  County 
farms,  plots  of  ground  were  sown 
with  oats  treated  with  formaldehyde 
for  smut  control,  and  similar  plots 
were  sown  with  untreated  seed.  The 
average  loss  by  smut  on  plots  un- 
treated was  2  per  cent,  while  on  the 
treated  plots  the  loss  was  too  small 
for  figures. 

Leavenworth  County  grows  15.000 
acres  of  oats,  and  the  loss  from  smut 
amounts  to  nearly  300  acres  of  that 
,  area  each  year.  Farmers  in  that 
county  plow,  prepare,  sow  and  har- 
vest that  many  acres  of  oats  each 
year  and  get  nothing  but  the  straw 
for  their  work.  The  farm  bureau 
has  shown  how  this  loss  may  be 
prevented,  and  an  unusually  large 
number  of  the  members  are  now  sav- 
ing the  grain  which  was  formerly 
lost. 


Spraying  for  Pear  Leaf  Worm 
"yHE  pear  leaf  worm,  an  insect 
which  does  considerable  damage 
to  pear  orchards,  especially  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  is  easily  controlled  by 
spraying.  A  contact  spray  is  usually 
effective  in  controlling  the  insect  in 
the  larval  stage,  and  should  be  ap- 
plied when  the  blossoming  period  is 
about  over  and  two-thirds  of  the 
petals  have  fallen.  The  following 
formula  for  a  contact  spray  is  given 
in  a  new  professional  paper  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Fish-oil 
soap,  1  pound;  water,  25  gallons; 
nicotine  sulphate  (40  per  cent  con- 
centrate), 1  to  1,200  parts  of  the 
spray.  When  the  infestation  is  se- 
vere and  promises  destruction  of  the 
foliage,  a  poison  spray,  made  of  4 
pounds  of  lead  arsenate  to  100  gal- 
lons of  water,  should  be  used.  The 
best  time  for  applying  this  is  when 
the  holes  in  the  leaves  are  not  larger 
than  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 
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SPENDING  $25,000  A  YEAR 

And  Making  Half  to  Three  Quarters  of  a  Million  as  a  Result 


ONE  hundred  per  cent  efficiency  is  the  slogan 
or  aim  of  the  business  men  and  farmers  of 
Hampden  County.  Massachusetts,  who  are 
striving  to  resuscitate  dying  rural  New  England, 
and  more  especially  the  farming  business  of  their 
county.  I  say  New  England,  for  really  they  are, 
and  later  developments  will  bear  out  this  point. 
It  might  also  be  remarked  that  this  cooperation  is 
doing  the  work  of  bringing  back  the  farming  busi- 
ness to  its  normal  plane,  and  perhaps  a  little  more. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  the  tide  of  people  leaving  the 
farm  for  the  city  is  being  checked.  This  work  is 
not  being  accomplished  quickly,  but  in  the  two 
years  this  cooperative  campaign  has  been  carried 
on  it  has  checked  the  decrease  in  population  in  six 
rural  villages;  or  rather,  has  sent  the  farmer  back 
to  the  farm  instead  of  letting  him  forsake  his  voca- 
tion for  the  city. 

During  these  two  years  the  sale  of  agricultural 
products  of  Hampden 
County  has  increased 
approximately  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars. 
This  speaks  for  itself, 
and  several  other 
things.  It  means  that 
the  farmers  have  taken 
more  interest  in  their 
work;  have  forsaken 
their  old  ways  for  more 
improved  and  scientific 
methods  of  farming.  It 
also  means  that  the 
farmers  are  learning  to 
conserve  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  their 
land.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  farms  in  Hamp- 
den County  that  have 
been  forsaken,  but 
these  farms,  mostly 
worn-out  land,  are  be- 
ing reclaimed,  and  the 
plant  and  animal  life  is 
being  restored. 

Before  I  go  any  far- 
ther   I    wish   to  state 
that  this  work  is  being 
carried     on     by  the 
Hampden   County  Im- 
provement  League. 
Money  is  needed  to  car- 
ry on  this  work,  and  it  is  readily  being  supplied 
by  the  farmers  themselves,  the  business  men  of  the 
county,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, thru  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  law. 
The  budget  of  the  association  the  first  year  was 
$10,000,  the  next  year  $20,000,  and  the  third,  or  cur- 
rent year,   $25,000.     These  funds  are  raised  by 
county  taxation,  subscriptions  ranging  from  $100 
to  $500,  and  from  the  Government. 

The  interest  evinced  by  the  business  man  is 
not  all  In  money;  he  helps  in  other  ways,  too.  The 
return  for  this  money  is  coming  thru  the  medium 
of  bigger  and  better  crops.  The  more  money  the 
farmers  make,  the  more  they  spend,  and  the  quicker 
they  pay  their  bills.  The  first  year  of  the  work  of 
the  association — it  really  was  only  six  months- 
showed  that  the  Hampden  County  farmers  sold 
over  $500,000  more  in  crops  than  they  did  the  pre- 
ceding year.    The  second  year  brought  an  increase 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

of  more  than  $600,000,  and  the  third  year,  from 
indications  at  the  present  time,  will  excel  the  two 
previous  years.  This  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
cooperation  between  the  farmers  and  the  business 
meii  means  something  more  than  their  merely  join- 
ing together.  It  is  a  practical  idea,  working  for  the 
benefit  of  both. 

Principal  among  the  manifold  purposes  of  the 
association  are  the  following: 

1,  to  help  the  farmers  introduce  the  most  mod- 
ern methods  of  farming;  2,  to  organize  them  for 
the  purpose  of  better  business  methods  and  busi- 
ness organization;  3.  to  improve  the  living  condi- 
tions and  make  the  open  country  so  attractive  that 
neither  the  farmers  nor  their  boys  or  girls  would 
be  attracted  to  the  cities. 


The  Work  of  the  League  Has  Resulted    in   Restoring;  to  Usefulness  n  Number  of  Farms  Such  as  This 
One  Which  Had  Been  Abandoned  to  Bats  and  Weeds 

And  the  association  is  doing  these  very  things. 
Of  course  the  achievements  have  been  in  a  small 
way,  but  amply  commensurable  with  the  effort  ex- 
pended. Helping  the  farmer,  or  rather,  revolution- 
izing the  farming  business,  is  no  easy  matter;  it 
takes  time  and  work. 

If  the  league  succeeds  in  restoring  to  its  maxi- 
mum the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  Hampden  County, 
and  if  all  the  land  can  be  brought  back  under  cul- 
tivation, the  total  output  of  the  county  can  be  in- 
creased from  $3,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  These  fig- 
ures show  that  there  still  is  something  to  be  ac- 
complished; but  if  the  pace  set  by  the  association  is 
maintained  for  a  few  years,  this  total  production 
will  not  only  be  reached,  but  there  is  a  big  possi- 
bility that  it  may  be  surpassed. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  to  the  campaign  for 
better  and  more  farming  lies  in  the  experiment  plots 
conducted  by  the  association.    Plots  of  alfalfa,  soy 


beans  and  other  legumes  that  restore  the  nitrogen 
and  plant  life  of  the  soil  are  conducted  by  the 
league.  Last  year  the  plots  in  top  dressing  for  hay 
yielded  from  1%  to  2y2  tons  per  acre  more  than 
portions  of  the  same  field  that  were  not  dressed. 
One  farmer,  carrying  out  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments in  top  dressing  on  a  plot  of  a  hundred  acres, 
realized  $2,500  more  for  his  crop  than  he  would 
have  had  he  not  taken  advantage  of  the  experiment 
results.  He  divided  the  field  into  two  parts,  using 
the  cover  crops  on  seventy  acres.  From  this  plot 
he  harvested  2  2-7  tons  of  hay  more  per  acre  than 
he  did  from  the  thirty  acres.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  in  corn,  potatoes  and  other  crops. 

Another  farmer,  at  the  direction  of  the  league, 
planted  alfalfa  which  he  fed  to  his  herd  of  twenty- 
two  cows.  The  amount  of  milk  was  increased  to 
250  quarts  a  day  during  the  time  he  fed  the  alfalfa, 
and  after  the  feed  had  run  out   the  milk  supply 

dropped  to  165  quarts 
per  day.  One  year  pre- 
vious to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  association, 
the  number  of  cows  in 
the  county  decreased 
1,000,  but  during  the 
past  two  years  the 
number  has  steadily  in- 
creased, as  has  the 
quality  of  the  cows. 
The  institution  of  but- 
terfat  and  production 
tests  on  many  of  the 
dairy  farms  has  been 
the  means  of  the  farm- 
ers selling  off  their 
"boarders"  and  replen- 
ishing the  herds  with 
cows  that  were  paying 
propositions. 

Six  farm  experts  are 
employed  by  the  league. 
These    specialists  are 
called  the  soil  adviser, 
the  dairy  adviser,  the 
horticultural  adviser, 
the  poultry  adviser,  the 
home-making  adviser 
and    the    Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  Leader. 
Four  of  these  experts 
could    be    classed  as 
County  Agents,  for  their  work  amounts  to  about 
as  much;  that  is,  they  go  about  the  county  helping 
the  farmers  to  solve  their  problems,  and  introduc- 
ing modern  and  scientific  methods  of  farming  and 
farming  business  principles. 

Monthly  meetings  are  held  in  every  part  of  the 
county,  and  special  bulletins  are  issued  from  time 
to  time  on  the  results  of  experiments,  augmented 
by  a  weekly  paper  or  magazine  called  the  "County 
League  Adviser." 

During  the  summer  months  an  additional  expert 
is  employed  to  help  supervise  and  conduct  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  work.  Last  year  there  were  3,600 
boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  Club  work,  while  this 
year  the  number  has  increased  to  5,500.  Pig,  Poul- 
try, Market-garden,  Canning,  Bread-making,  Gar- 
ment-making, Corn,  Potato,  Dairy,  and  Horticul- 
tural Clubs  have  been  organized  for  the  boys  and 
Continued  on  Page  1099 
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Member*  of  the  I  <!■>■!  Gather  Together  Frequently  In  Small  Groups  to  Discus*  Ways  of  Making  More  Money  Out  of  Their  Business  and  Then  Go 

Pwi  Them  Into  Operation.     These  Councils  Are  Mighty  1'roductive 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


Problems  of  Livestock  Marketing 

Discussions  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Producer  and  His  Interests 


Condemns  Country  Buying 

LIVESTOCK  producers  were  urged  to  do  their 
Share  in  stimulating  competition  among  buy- 
ers for  the  packing  houses,  and  to  discour- 
age the  growing  practice  of  selling  to  agents  sent 
direct  to  the  farms,  by  M.  L.  McClure  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  president  of  the  National  Livestock  Ex- 
change. Mr.  McClure's  remarks,  which  exhibited 
some  concern  over  the  hold  the  packers  have  on  the 
producer,  were  made  to  delegates  to  the  Fourth  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 
at  the  section  devoted  to  "Marketing  of  Livestock." 

"If  the  present  system  of  marketing  on  central 
competitive  markets  is  the  best,  it  should  be  sup- 
ported, and  the  efforts  of  certain  packers  in  trying 
to  break  down  the  price-making  system  by  going 
to  the  country  to  buy  their  supplies  should  be  dis- 
couraged," said  Mr.  McClure. 

He  urged  producers  to  refuse  to  sell  to  agents 
sent  to  their  farms  and  ranches.  He  said  that  cen- 
tral competitive  markets  are  a  natural  growth 
where  prices  are  fixed  by  tl;e  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  unless  the  market  is  manipulated.  He 
said  it  was  obvious  that  no  packer  would  send  to 
the  farms  unless  he  could  buy  cheaper  there  than 
in  a  competitive  market. 

"What  is  said  of  selling  in  the  country  is  also 
true  of  the  custom  of  shipping  direct  to  the  yards 
of  private  packing  houses  and  letting  the  packer 
fix  the  price  he  will  pay,"  added  Mr.  McClure. 
"This  way  of  doing  business  is  too  much  of  a  strain 
on  human  nature,  and  if  the  buyer  were  not  sub- 
ject to  prices  as  published  at  the  central  com- 
petitive markets  the  shipper  would  not  get  enough 
a'ter  paying  freight  to 
buy  a  'Henry.'  " 

Mr.  McClure,  in  not- 
ing the  decrease  in  com- 
petition among  big  buy- 
ers of  fat  stock,  ob- 
served that  the  Federal 
Government  in  1915  had 
inspectors  at  forty-four 
fewer  packing  plants 
than  in  1912. 

"Every  one  knows  of 
this  lack  of  competi- 
t  on,"  said  the  speaker. 
"The  free  working  of 
the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  all  that  can 
be  asked.  We  see  the 
s  :pply;  what  is  asked 
is  that  the  roof  be 
taken  off  so  that  we  can 
see  the  demand. 

"Meat  products  are 
no  more  perishable  than 
wheat  or  corn.  It  may 
cost  a  little  more  to 
store  it,  but  not  so 
much  as  it  would  cost 
to  hold  the  stock  at 
home  and  feed  it.  Gov- 
e  iment  tests  show  that 
i  pat  can  be  stored  for 
a  period  of  two  years 

or  longer  with  but  little  shrink  and  cost,  and  yet 
be  good  meat.  Hence  there  should  not  be  violent 
fluctuations  from  day  to  day,  as  the  supply  of  live- 
stock in  the  country  does  not  change  rapidly. 

"Let  us  find  out  about  these  things  in  a  system- 
atic manner.  Let  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
tell  us  after  they  have  made  a  thoro  inquiry  where 
the  profits  are  and  what  causes  the  losses." 

Investigate  Livestock  Industry 

THE  fight  of  the  cattlemen  to  secure  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  livestock  industry  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  told  by  E.  L. 
Eurke,  prominent  ranchman  of  Omaha.  Neb.,  and 
member  of  the  Market  Committee  of  the  American 
National  Livestock  Association.  A  plea  for  the  con- 
ference to  support  the  Borland  resolution  requiring 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  a  thoro 
investigation  of  costs  in  the  production  and  han- 
dling of  cattle  and  its  by-products  w.-rs  made  by  Mr. 
Burke.  "At  the  annual  meeting  of  our  association 
at  El  Paso  last  January,"  he  said,  "we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  whose  demand  for  solution 
has  been  growing  more  insistent  each  year.  It  was 
the  question  of  unfair  conditions  at  the  livestock 
markets  and  ways  of  remedying  them.  This  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  the  packers. 

"You  already  know  of  the  rapid  concentration 
during  the  past  twenty  years  of  buying  power  Into 
the  hands  of  a  few  large  units;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  tendency  toward  smaller  and  weaker  units 
among  the  producers.  You  also  know  of  the  very 
unsatisfactory  conditions  that  have  prevailed  for 
years  at  the  market  centers,  and  that  conditions 


had  steadily  been  growing  worse  until  a  crisis  was 
reached  in  1914  and  1915.  A  year  after  the  opening 
of  the  war  conditions  were  so  unsatisfactory  among 
the  feeders  of  the  country  that  thousands  were  go- 
ing out  of  business  because  they  could  not  afford 
to  stay  in  the  game.  During  this  time  the  large 
packing  concerns  were  making  their  greatest  profits 
in  history. 

"Our  El  Paso  meeting  was  apparently  loaded  with 
dynamite.  Some  of  our  own  people  were  fearful 
that  agitation  would  decrease  consumption  and 
lower  prices.  Others  feared  the  iron  fist  of  the 
packers.  But  our  association  had  the  courage  to 
tackle  the  problem,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
work  on  the  larger  aspects." 

Mr.  Burke  then  told  of  the  attempt  to  secure  an 
investigation  of  this  question,  and  how  the  cattle- 
men had  been  blocked  at  every  turn  by  the  invisi- 
ble hand.  He  said  that  the  cattlemen  propose  to 
allow  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  probe  as 
deeply  into  the  producing  end  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. He  claimed  that  an  authoritative  statement 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  after  a  thoro 
investigation  would  afford  every  branch  of  the 
industry  a  basis  for  upbuilding  for  the  future  and 
cooperation  for  each  other.  It  would  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  producer  and  clear  up  the  situa- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  consumer.  It  would  in- 
crease production  and  cause  a  greater  demand  for 
meat. 

"This  agitation  on  the  part  of  both  producers  and 
consumers  will  never  be  silenced  until  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  livestock  market  and  meat  situation 
have  undergone  a  thoro  cost  finding  investigation," 
declared  Mr.  Burke.    "If  conditions  are  found  un- 


the  other  with  whether  there  is  to  be  anything 
worth  defending." 

These  assertions  were  made  by  E.  C.  Lasater, 
ranchman  of  Falfurias,  Texas,  in  urging  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  whole  livestock  industry  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Mr.  Lasater  declared  that 
the  nation's  future  depends  on  farm  products  being 
made  more  profitable  to  farmers.  He  said  that  for 
twenty  years  farming  had  not  been  profitable,  par- 
ticularly the  cattle  raising  branch.  Continuing  he 
said : 

"The  Romans  occupied  the  world  for  generations 
as  rulers;  from  a  nation  of  farmers  they  became 
great  in  war,  wealthy,  and  seemingly  wise  lawgiv- 
ers. Their  wheat  fields  yielded  more  than  thirty 
bushels  an  acre;  and  well  nurtured,  the  people 
became  masters  of  the  world.  When  the  scepter  of 
power  passed  to  other  people  the  Roman  fields 
yielded  only  three  bushels  to  the  acre  of  shriveled, 
chaffy  grain.  As  their  wealth  had  increased,  the 
people  had  become  money — and  power — mad,  and 
the  dominating  element  of  their  population  con- 
gested in  the  cities,  leaving  the  farms  to  be  tilled 
by  hired  or  slave  labor.  With  agricultural  deca- 
dence the  Roman  nation  ceased  to  be." 

The  speaker  said  that  economists  of  the  United 
States  could  see  the  parallel  in  ancient  history,  in 
the  exodus  of  the  farm  population  of  the  United 
States  to  the  cities  and  the  increase  in  tenants. 

"As  a  nation  we  cannot  tolerate  an  agency  operat- 
ing between  producer  and  consumer  with  power  to 
take  from  both  that  to  which  the  agency  deems 
itself  entitled,"  continued  Mr.  Lasater.  "We,  the 
common  people,  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  said  the 
Lord  loves  because  He  makes  so  many  of  them, 

acting  thru  a  Govern- 
ment agency  must  have 
a  thoro  investigation  of 
all  problems  entering 
the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  livestock  and 
the  products  therefrom. 
Thus  livestock  produc- 
tion, so  essential  to  the 
feeding  of  our  people 
and  to  the  restoration 
of  soil  fertility,  may  be 
saved  to  our  nation." 


An  Injustice 

D 


Every  Car  of  Livestock  Bought  on  the  Farm  by  Agents  of  "Country  Buying  Packers"  Is  One  More  Nail 
in  the  Coffin  of  the  Open.  Competitive  Market — the  One  Legitimate  Regulator  of  Prices — Was  the  Con- 
sensus of  Opinion  of  Delegates  to  the  Market  Conference   of    Farmers    Which    Was    Held    in  Chicago 


sound  the  proper  remedies  must  be  applied.  No 
halfway  measure,  no  correction  of  minor  evils 
which  now  prevail  at  the  livestock  markets  will 
divert  the  producers  from  the  fundamental  point 
at  issue.  The  big  question  is  whether  these  men 
are  maintaining  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  meat 
business  in  the  country — on  the  one  hand  dictating 
the  prices  paid  to  producers,  on  the  other  the 
charges  to  the  consumer." 

Mr.  Burke  challenged  the  popular  conception 
that  the  present  system  of  centralized  livestock 
markets  is  the  best  and  most  economical  for  the 
country.  "Would  it  be  less  wasteful  if  there  were 
decentralization  and  if  livestock  were  killed  nearer 
the  source  of  production?"  he  asked. 

In  asking  for  the  support  of  the  National  Con- 
ference the  speaker  said:  "Congress  can  provide 
us  with  the  needed  tribunal  and  funds.  But  by  bit- 
ter experience  we  have  learned,  as  many  before  us, 
that  Congress  does  not  respond  to  a  sectional  de- 
mand. We  can  secure  legislation  in  the  matter  only 
when  the  livestock  and  farm  interests  publicly  and 
aggressively  manifest  interest  in  the  work.  Help 
us  teach  the  average  congressman  that  a  great  and 
lasting  good  will  result  from  such  an  investi- 
gation." 

More  Important  Than  Shipyards 

Tin 
d 
u 


HE  question  of  privately-owned  and  packer- 
dominated  stockyards  is  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance to  this  nation  than  whether  a  navy 
shall  be  built  and  equipped  at  Government-owned 
or  privately-controlled  shipyards.  One  has  to  do 
with  the  defense  of  our  national  honor  and  rights, 


ECLARING  that 
an  embargo  on 
grain  and  other 
foodstuffs  would  be 
deeply  resented  by 
foreign  countries  and 
unwise  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy,  Julius 
H.  Barnes,  a  prominent 
exporter,  said  in  part: 

"The  past  two  months 
have    seen  widespread 
agitation  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  grain  prices  by 
an  embargo  on  exports. 
Most  of  this  agitation  is 
based    on    the  theory 
that  with  our  short  crops,  particularly  of  wheat, 
our  domestic  needs  are  imperiled.    In  my  opinion, 
this  is  exaggerated  and  foolish. 

"Statistics  as  to  grain  crops  and  supplies  are 
notoriously  hard  to  arrive  at  correctly,  and  the  his- 
tory of  fifty  years  of  grain  distribution  in  America 
shows  that  the  price  factor  is  a  great  upsetter  of 
statistics.  There  is  no  question  that  with  our  pres- 
ent high  price  of  wheat,  the  record  of  final  move- 
ment to  market  will  greatly  exceed  any  calcula- 
tions of  total  crops  and  carry-over  supplies.  This 
is  being  shown  even  today.  Actually  we  have  accu- 
mulated at  points  of  primary  accumulation  one  of 
the  largest  visibles  in  our  history. 

"Foreign  crops  suffered  this  year  and  foreign 
needs  are  urgent  enough  to  give  our  growers  very 
profitable  prices  for  their  products,  yet  the  move- 
ment furthered  by  the  consumers  of  this  country 
proposes  to  rob  our  growers  of  that  profitable  sit- 
uation and  to  nullify  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand by  arbitrary  edict.  When  war  broke  out  and 
the  farmer  was  offered  70  and  80  cents  for  wheat 
in  American  markets  no  consumers'  leagues  offered 
to  step  into  the  breach  and  pay  him  a  fair  and  at- 
tractive price.  The  efforts  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment then  were  solely  directed  to  reestablishing 
shipping  facilities,  exchange  avenues,  and  some 
other  means  of  reaching  the  foreign  market  so  that 
our  grower  could  dispose  of  his  surplus.  There  is 
a  great  domestic  injustice  in  denying  to  him  now 
the  fruits  of  this  present  grain  situation.- 

"The  daily  press  reports  day  after  day  the  ad- 
vanced scale  of  wages  which  is  being  granted  to 
labor  out  of  the  present  commercial  activity  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  1100 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


Landless  Men  and  Manless  Land 

Various  Methods  A  dvocated  for  Bringing  the  Two  Together 


ONE  of  the  biggest  problems  of  this  genera- 
tion is  that  of  land  settlement;  the  problem 
of  putting  the  landless  man  into  possession 
of  manless  land,  and  breaking  up  vast  estates 
which  are  now  operated  inefficiently — if  at  all — and 
putting  them  into  the  possession  of  a  number  of 
families  which  will  live  upon  and  operate  them 
economically  and  efficiently.  Under  our  present 
system  of  national  organization  and  the  conduct 
of  business,  the  man  who  needs  the  least  assistance 
is  the  one  who  can  get  the  most;  the  man  who 
needs  the  most  gets  the  least,  if  he  can  get  any 
at  all.  This  is  a  condition  which  must  be  remedied 
if  our  agriculture  ever  reaches  its  highest  possi- 
ble efficiency. 

Stated  very  briefly,  the  fundamental  features  of 
the  problem  are  these:  An  opportunity  must  be 
made  for  families  whose  chief  asset  is  their 
strength  of  body  and  integrity  of  character  to 
possess  a  farm  of  the  size  which  they  can  operate 
successfully  and  economically.  It  must  be  sold  to 
them  on  such  terms  and  conditions  that  they  can 
in  time  pay  tor  it  out  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the 
operation  of  the  farm  itself,  and  without  any  other 
source  of  income.  When  necessary,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  capital  or  equipment  needed  in  the 
operation  of  the  farm  must  be  furnished  to  them 
at  legitimate  rates  of  interest,  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal to  be  earned  from  the  labor  of  the  family  on 
the  land. 

By  doing  this,  the  families  thus  put  into  pos- 
session of  land  are  not  the  only  ones  benefited;  the 
entire  community  and  even  the  entire  State  and 
nation  are  benefited.  The  food  supply  of  the  coun- 
try is  increased,  and  to 
that  extent — all  other 
things  being  equal — the 
average  level  of  the 
cost  of  living  is  low- 
ered. More  raw  ma- 
terials are  produced  to 
act  as  a  foundation  for 
the  development  of  new 
Industries,  or  the  en- 
largement of  those  al- 
ready existing,  to  give 
more  employment  to 
the  laboring  classes  of 
the  nation.  The  ulti- 
mate source  of  all  phys- 
ical wealth  is  the  land, 
but  the  volume  o  f 
wealth  can  be  increased 
only  by  increased  use 
of  the  land.  So  the 
carrying  out  of  such  a 
policy  as  this  would  re- 
sult in  increasing  the 
total  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  that  extent 
at  least  it  is  a  national 
problem.  It  is  good 
national  business.  It  is 
good  farming  business. 

This  problem  of 
bringing  the  landless 
man  into  possession  of 
manless  land  was  one 
of  the  principal  prob- 
lems considered  at  the  Fourth.  Annual  Conference 
on  Markets  and  Farm  Credits  held  in  Chicago  the 
first  week  of  December.  Below  are  given  brief 
summaries  of  some  of  the  leading  speeches  on  this 
subject,  these  furnishing  the  foundation  for  detailed 
discussion  by  the  delegates  to  the  -conference — 
these  discussions  taking  up  the  bulk  of  the  time 
during  the  sessions  devoted  to  this  subject.  In  last 
week's  issue  of  The  Farming  Business  we  sum- 
marized in  a  similar  way  a  portion  of  the  program 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Farm  Credit  Problems: 

Irrigation  Project  Problems 

THE  woes  of  inexperienced  landseekers  and 
practical  conditions  which  confront  them 
were  features  of  an  address  delivered  by 
Prof.  Elwood  Mead.  Unusual  interest  attached  to 
Pro'essor  Mead's  paper  owing  to  his  wide  exper- 
ience in  all  branches  of  the  agrarian  problem  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  He  is  professor  of  rural 
institutions  at  the  University  of  California;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  California  State  Commission  on  Coloniza- 
tion and  Rural  Credits,  and  a  former  director  of 
irrigation  and  settlement  work  in  Australia. 

"At  no  previous  time  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try have  methods  and  policies  of  land  settlement 
had  the  attention  they  are  receiving  today.  The 
increasing  price  of  farm  land,  the  growing  evil  of 
farm  tenancy,  the  stagnation  in  land  settlement  in 
areas  now  thinly  populated  have  all  contributed  to 
give  new  interest  and  importance  to  questions  of 
land  tenure  and  rural  development,"  he  said. 
"Nonresident  ownership  and  tenant  farming  are 


politically  dangerous  and  socially  undesirable.  The 
cultivation  of  great  estates  by  ignorant  farm  labor 
is  also  bad.  Too  often  the  settler  is  not  looked  on 
as  a  human  being,  but  as  a  check  book. 

"During  the  past  fifteen  years  much  of  the  move- 
ment to  promote  settlement  has  been  speculative, 
some  of  it  dishonest.  Florida  swamps  and  Western 
deserts  have  absorbed  altogether  too  much  of  the 
savings  of  the  wage  earners  to  whom  the  distant 
hills  were  greenest. 

"We  now  see  plainly  that  to  clear,  level  and  pre- 
pare land  for  irrigation,  to  build  houses,  fences  and 
do  all  needed  to  convert  arid  land  into  farms  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  living  income,  costs  more  per 
acre  than  it  does  to  buy  improved  farms  in  the  At- 
lantic States.  We  now  realize  that  nothing  could 
be  more  wasteful  of  time  and  money  than  to  leave 
each  settler  to  work  alone  without  aid  or  direction 
in  making  these  improvements;  that  organizations 
and  skilled  management  are  as  necessary  in  level- 
ing the  land,  planning  and  making  improvements 
as  in  building  canals  and  reservoirs. 

"Because  the  West  more  than  any  other  section 
has  much  to  gain  from  efficient  and  economical 
land  settlement,  this  section  has  in  the  last  two 
years  given  serious  attention  to  its  problems.  Three 
commissions  have  studied  conditions  in  western 
colonies.  All  have  reported  that  there  is  need  for 
public  aid  and  control  both  in  the  preparation  of 
farms  and  in  the  selection  of  settlers." 

Professor  Mead  quoted  from  the  reports  of  the 
commissions,  which  showed  that  many  settlers  were 
rushed  by  agents  into  buying  their  raw  land  un- 
wisely; local  stores  charged  a  high  rate  for  credit. 


E. 


The  Welfare  of  the  IMiinrrr  Im  the  Foundation  of  the  Welfare  of  the  Nation.     Therefore,  It  In  the  Na- 
tion'* Business  to  Do  Its  Part  to  Make  the  Farm  Pioneer  Successful 


In  one  colony  settlers  paid  $27  for  lumber  which 
could  be  bought  in  quantities  by  cash  customers 
at  $11  a  thousand.  Excessive  prices  were  ignor- 
antly  paid  for  livestock.  Assuming  an  average  farm 
of  six^r  acres,  he  quoted  to  show  that  10,000  houses 
would  be  required  on  Government  reclamation  proj- 
ects. If  these  houses  are  erected  without  coopera- 
tion, they  will  cost  50  per  cent  more  than  they 
should.  The  average  cost  of  converting  raw  land 
into  a  going  concern,  including  buildings,  livestock, 
taxes,  labor,  one  year's  living,  water  right  and  live- 
stock, Professor  Mead  placed  at  $8,000.  To  this  he 
said  must  be  added  the  ultimate  cost  of  a  water 
right  at  $40  to  $50  an  acre.    He  continued: 

"On  one  western  project  440  settlers  are  working 
hard  and  will  probably  succeed,  but  580  have  given 
up  and  gone  away.  This  is  too  great  a  waste  of 
money,  hope  and  labor.  One  cannot  encourage  set- 
tlement where  the  risk  of  failure  is  so  great." 

Professor  Mead  spoke  of  the  high  price  of  land 
which  is  gradually  reducing  the  number  of  small 
farm  owners  and  placing  increasing  areas  in  the 
hands  of  city  capitalists  who  are  content  with  a 
low  rate  of  interest  on  investment.  This  means  a 
shifting  rural  population,  less  interest  in  community 
welfare,  poorer  country  schools,  poorer  churches, 
fewer  home  conveniences,  and  more  unpainted 
houses,  gates  and  barns.    He  added: 

"We  cannot  ignore  these  tendencies  toward  rural 
decadence,  and  with  easy-going  indifference  allow 
our  farmers  to  become  a  rack-rented  peasantry. 
We  must  begin  to  regard  land  settlement  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  right  conditions  of  tenure  of 
farm  lands  as  a  public  matter." 


Commercial  Colonization 

THE  history  of  commercial  colonization  in  this 
country  is  one  of  almost  criminal  stupidity," 
declared  Max  Loeb  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education,  a  man  of  commercial  experience  in  the 
farm  land  problem.  He  suggested  that  the  State 
and  Federal  geological  surveys,  which  have  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  soil  values,  should  go  further  and 
map  the  possibilities  of  each  quarter  section  so  that 
a  farm  might  be  bought  with  the  same  assurance 
that  a  purchaser  enters  a  grocery  store  to  buy  a 
well-known  brand  of  flour  or  coffee.    He  added: 

"Soils  could  easily  be  divided  into  classes.  A 
party  desiring  to  buy  land  is  usually  without  much 
money  and  without  full  information.  If  the  State 
would  say  to  him,  'If  you  buy  land  in  section  2, 
township  so-and-so,  range  so-and-so,  you  are  buy- 
ing land  whose  soil  is  of  grade  A,  B  or  C,'  and  then 
go  into  detail  as  to  what  the  soil  consists  of,  what 
its  merits  are,  what  its  demerits  and  how  best  it 
can  be  handled;  and  then  provide  that  the  seller, 
under  penalty,  must  furnish  this  certificate  to  the 
purchaser.  In  this  way  a  mantle  of  protection 
would  immediately  be  thrown  over  the  entire  trans- 
action so  far  as  soil  is  concerned.  This  plan  would 
make  impossible  misrepresentation  concerning  soils, 
whether  intentional  or  otherwise.  It  would  in- 
sure accuracy  of  soil  description  in  every  sale. 

"The  certificate  system  should  apply  likewise  to 
improved  farms,  even  tho  in  their  case  the  neces- 
sity is  not  so  great.  Given  such  a  system,  each 
quarter  section  in  every  State  would  have  a  defi- 
nite  character.     The    system   would   enable  the 

State  land  commission- 
er to  get  in  touch  with 
each  purchaser  and 
thus  place  at  his  dis- 
posal the  services  of  an 
authority  who  would, 
without  self-interest, 
advise  him  as  to  the 
best  means  of  proced- 
ure, how  to  spend  his 
money  in  such  manner 
that  he  will  get  the 
best  results. 

"A  settler  on  cut- 
over,  unimproved  land 
must  have  at  least 
three  elements  in  his 
favor: 

"First,  there  must  be 
a  market  for  his  wood 
products  —  pulpwood, 
cordwood,  kilnwood, 
bark,  etc.;  second,  he 
must  be  able  to  pur- 
chase cows  (at  least 
three  are  necessary  for 
the  barest  livelihood), 
also  a  cheap  horse  or 
team;  thirdly,  the  set- 
tler should  be  able  to 
get  on  credit  from  $100 
to  $200  worth  of  build- 
ing material  so  that  he 
may  erect  a  habitation. 
A  colonization  company 
which  cannot  guarantee  these  elements  should  not 
be  allowed  to  make  the  sale." 


Cut-over  Land  Problems 

DANA  DURAND  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota discussed  in  particular  the  land-set- 
tlement problems  of  northern  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  The  northern  parts  of 
these  States  contain  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
land  which  is  well  watered,  but  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  clearing  and  preparing  for  cultivation 
they  remain  untenanted.  Whereas  in  Iowa  four- 
fifths  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation*  the  propor- 
tion in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  is  but 
two-fifths. 

The  great  difficulties  offered  to  the  modern 
pioneer  in  these  sections  are  forests,  stones  and 
swamps.  However,  these  difficulties  are  no  greater 
than  those  confronted  by  the  frontiersman  who 
conquered  Indiana  and  Ohio.    Mr.  Durand  added: 

"The  attractions  of  the  cities  not  only  draw  young 
men  away  from  the  developed  farm  regions,  but 
still  more  tend  to  keep  them  from  going  into  new 
regions  where  the  development  of  farms  is  a  la- 
borious and  slow  process.  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments should  aid  in  settling  such  lands.  First 
a  survey  should  be  taken  to  determine  which  ana 
should  be  tilled,  and  for  what  crops,  and  wnicn 
should  remain  to  grow  timber  „....„  is  to 

"The  chief  dl«c«lty^ 

5£S  '  Thus6  S"S  obvious  That  the  Government 
crops.  contlnued'on  Page  1100 
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Danger  to  Your  Reading 

ONTO  the  postal  appropriations  bill  there 
has  been  attached  a  "rider"  which,  if 
passed,  will  cause  you  to  either  pay  about 
twice  what  you  are  now  paying  for  your  best 
reading  matter  or  go  without  it  entirely.  That 
"rider"  requires  that  all  second-class  mail  mat- 
ter shall  pay  on  the  zone  basis,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  parcel  post  system  of  payment.  All 
magazines  and  papers  distributed  into  the  first 
zone  from  their  point  of  publication  shall  pay  a 
postage  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound,  the  present 
rate  for  anywhere  in  the  United  States ;  they 
shall  pay  two  cents  a  pound  to  any  point  in  the 
second  zone,  three  for  the  third,  and  so  on. 

The  second-class  mail  postage  rate  of  one  cent 
a  pound  was  established  in  the  first  place  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  not  for  the 
special  benefit  of  publishers,  as  so  many  people 
have  sometimes  thought.  This  low  rate  was 
granted  to  enable  publishers  to  furnish  their 
publications  to  any  person  anywhere  in  the  na- 
tion at  a  low  rate  of  subscription,  so  the  people 
could  get  educational  reading  matter  into  their 
homes  at  small  expense  to  themselves.  This 
proposed  measure  will  defeat  the  original  pur- 
pose of  this  special  rate  if  it  is  ever  passed,  as 
publishers  will  be  forced  to  more  than  double 
subscription  rates  in  order  to  pay  these  increased 
postage  rates. 

The  publishers  will  not  suffer,  because  they 
will  raise  rates.  It  will  be  the  readers  who  will 
suffer  because  they  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
their  favorite  publications,  or  else  go  without 
them.  They  already  have  to  pay  more  for  many 
of  them  because  of  the  unwarranted  rise  in 
cost  of  paper,  tho  The  Farming  Business  was 
not  forced  to  raise  on  this  account.  And  now 
to  force  an  additional  raise  on  them  in  the  form 
of  a  raise  in  postage  rates  will  be  adding  in- 
sult to  injury.  In  order  to  protect  yourselves 
against  this  possible  injury  to  yourselves  you 
should  at  once  write  to  your  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman instructing  them  to  vote  against  this 
"rider"  to  the,  general  appropriation  bill. 

Do  Not  Commercialize  It 

WE  SHOULD  not  give  a  Christmas  present,  or 
any  present  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
simply  because  the  receiver  of  it  has  given 
us  one  the  previous  year,  because  we  feel  they  are 
going  to  give  us  one,  or  because  we  want  them  to 
give  us  something.  No  gift  should  be  given  as  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  or  as  a  sort  of  investment  to  influ- 
ence some  one  to  give  us  something.  Such  giving  is 
a  purely  commercial  transaction;  there  is  no 
Christmas  spirit,  no  human  kindness  in  it. 

There  is  far  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  commer- 
cialize Christmas.  The  tendency  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  many  people  dread  to  see  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  come.  Very  many  people  spend 
far  more  money  for  Christmas  presents  than  they 
can  afford  to  spend.   They  measure  the  number  and 


the  value  of  the  gifts  they  give  by  the  number  and 
the  value  of  what  they  received  the  previous  year 
or  are  accustomed  to  receive  each  Christmas. 
There  is  just  about  as  much  soul  to  such  giving 
as  there  is  to  the  routine  formal  calls  paid  so  re- 
ligiously by  those  whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  to 
climb  higher  in  society  (spelled  with  a  big  S). 

Gifts  are  always  appreciated  when  given  in  the 
right  spirit;  but  the  appreciation  is  prompted  more 
by  the  spirit  back  of  the  giving  than  by  the  nature 
or  the  value  of  the  gift.  We  should  always  hold  fast 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  spirit,  not  the  thing,  which 
counts  and  which  is  of  value.  If  we  cannot  really 
afford  to  give  gifts,  then  we  should  not  do  it;  merely 
send  a  little  message  of  cheery  and  affectionate 
greetings  to  let  people  know  we  are  thinking  of 
them  and  are  fond  of  Hu  m.  Above  all  things,  do 
not  commercialize  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 

Benefits  of  Organization 

READ  the  article  in  this  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business  which  is  entitled  "Spending  $25,000 
a  Year."  It  is  the  story  of  a  farm  improve- 
ment bureau  which  employs  not  one  County  Agent, 
but  four;  each  with  one  specific  duty  or  specialty. 
It  is  the  story  of  an  organization  which  gets  results 
worth  while,  returns  far  in  excess  of  what  is  put 
into  it  in  the  way  of  time  and  money. 

We  want  you  to  read  it  because  it  shows,  as  no 
amount  of  theorizing  can,  what  may  be  accom- 
plished for  the  good  of  all  concerned  when  all  the 
different  classes  which  make  up  a  community  put 
their  heads  and  their  pocketbooks  together  for  the 
purpose  of  boosting  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole  community  by  increasing  the  output  of  its 
basic  industry.  The  activities  of  this  association 
result  in  far  more  than  merely  increasing  the 
amount  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  farms 
in  the  county.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  wealth 
produced  each  year,  the  amount  which  is  spent  in 
the  community  is  correspondingly  increased.  Thus 
the  business  of  the  merchants  and  professional  men 
of  the  community  is-increased  and  they  get  their 
share  of  the  increased  wealth  which  they  have 
helped  to  produce  by  being  active  members  of  the 
improvement  association. 

These  County  Agents  are  community  servants, 
just  as  the  county  attorney,  the  county  auditor,  the 
treasurer  and  the  sheriff  and  schoolteachers  are 
community  servants.  When  a  farmer  in  a  county 
which  employs  one  or  more  of  these  agents  needs 
some  information  about  some  particular  phase  of 
his  business  he  asks  the  agent.  If  the  agent  knows 
what  the  farmer  wants  to  know,  he  tells  him;  if 
not,  then  he  finds  out  from  some  one  who  does 
know.  If  it  is  found  advisable  to  organize  a  group 
of  farmers  into  a  cow  testing  association  or  a 
cooperative  marketing  association,  the  agent  does 
the  organizing  and  helps  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  association.  The  money  spent  in  conducting 
such  bureaus  as  that  told  about  in  this  article  re- 
ferred to  is  mighty  well  spent;  it  will  bring  big 
returns. 


Keep  Your  Copies 

IT  IS  a  very  good  thing  to  keep  all  copies  of  The 
Farming  Business,  even  after  you  have  finished 
reading  them  from  cover  to  cover.  One  does 
not  remember  everything  he  reads,  except  in  a 
more  or  less  general  way.  Often  one  is  confronted 
with  some  problem  and  immediately  says  to  him- 
self, "What  was  it  I  read  about  this  in  The  Farm- 
ing Business?"  Then  he  tries  to  find  the  back  cop- 
ies to  read  that  particular  thing  again  so  as  to  get 
all  the  details  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  fails  to  find 
it;  it  has  been  thrown  away  or  burned  up.  We  get 
frequent  letters  from  our  readers  telling  us  they 
want  another  copy  of  the  issue  in  which  we  told 
about  some  thing  in  which  they  are  now  especially 
interested;  that  they  have  lost  that  number  and 
are  very  anxious  to  have  it.  Many  times  we  can- 
not supply  it,  as  our  reserve  stock  has  already  been 
exhausted  in  this  very  way.  If  you  will  keep  each 
copy  religiously,  and  keep  them  all  together  in  their 
proper  routine  order,  at  the  end  of  a  year  you 
will  have  a  large  and  valuable  book  treating  of  all 
phases  of  the  business  of  farming.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  years  you  will  have  the  very  best  sort  of  a 
reference  library  on  your  business,  information  that 
you  cannot  buy  anywhere  else  or  in  any  other  form. 
You  cannot  afford  to  throw  the  copies  away  after 
you  have  read  them;  not  because  of  the  price  which 
you  have  paid  for  them,  but  because  of  the  valuable 
material  which  they  contain. 

Wasted 

ALL  too  many  Christmas  gifts  are  wasted;  they 
are  of  no  use  to  the  one  who  receives  them, 
or  are  not  appreciated.  When  we  give  a 
thing,  let  it  be  something  which  will  fill  a  need  or 
satisfy  a  desire  of  the  one  to  whom  it  is  given. 

It  matters  not  how  inexpensive  or  insignificant 
a  thing  a  Christmas  present  may  be,  it  is  given  as 
an  indication  of  our  fondness  for  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  given.  It  need  not  be  elaborate  or  ex- 
pensive, tor  it  is  not  received  as  a  measure  of  our 


fondness,  but  rather  as  an  indication  of  it;  and  the 
more  appropriate  it  is  to  the  needs  or  the  desires 
of  the  recipient,  tho  better  index  it  is  of  a  real 

fondness. 

A  gift  need  not  be  economically  useful  to  be  ap- 
preciated, it  may  even  be  Just  the  opposite  and  still 
be  appreciated  much  more  than  if  it  were,  for  many 
of  us  strongly  desire  some  thing  which  is  of  no 
earthly  value  to  us  whatever.  Often  our  desire  for 
some  useless  thing  is  even  stronger  than  our  desire 
for  something  which  may  be  useful;  our  apprecia- 
tion is  measured  more  by  the  extent  of  the  desire 
which  is  satisfied  than  by  the  usefulness  of  the  gift. 
So  in  giving  we  should  plan  to  give  something 
which  will  be  appreciated  for  itself  as  well  as  for 
the  spirit  which  prompted  the  gift. 

Rest  Cure  for  Sweeny 

ONE  of  our  readers  writes  us  asking  what  he 
can  do  to  cure  the  sweenied  shoulder  of  a 
young  horse  which  has  been  suffering  for 
some  three  months.  The  inquirer  states  that  he 
has  blistered  the  shoulder  twice,  the  blistering 
producing  temporary  relief  from  the  lameness,  but 
each  time  it  returned. 

Sweeny  is  familiar  to  all  users  of  horses.  But 
many  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  as  stated  by  Gov- 
ernment veterinary  authorities,  that  the  sweeny 
is  more  often  due  to  a  disease  below  the  fetlock 
than  to  a  strain  or  injury  above  the  elbow.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  local  treatment  applied  to  the  shoul- 
der, where  the  trouble  is  most  apparent,  is  not 
always  the  proper  method  of  permanently  curing 
the  resulting  lameness.  One  should  first  determine 
the  original  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  then  treat 
the  cause  as  well  as  the  symptom  of  trouble.  If 
one  cannot  determine  for  himself  what  the  real 
cause  of  the  sweeny  is,  then  he  should  consult  a 
competent  veterinarian  on  the  matter. 

This  should  always  be  remembered;  no  matter 
what  the  original  cause  may  be,  one  cannot  per- 
manently and  completely  cure  this  trouble  without 
giving  the  injured  horse  absolute  and  continuous 
rest.  Such  treatment  as  blistering,  applications  of 
hot  water  or  cloths,  or  stimulating  liniments,  may 
be  a  very  material  aid  in  producing  a  cure,  but 
they  cannot  produce  a  real  and  permanent  cure 
unless  this  rest  cure  is  used  in  connection  with 
them.  If  the  original  cause  of  the  lameness  is  a 
bruise  or  a  strain  to  the  shoulder  muscles,  there 
is  probably  no  better  treatment  than  rest  with  daily 
rubbing  of  the  shoulder  muscles;  hot  water  or  a 
stimulating  liniment  used  at  the  time  of  the  rub- 
bing will,  of  course,  stimulate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  thru  the  injured 'muscles  and  so  help,  at  least 
to  that  extent,  to  produce  a  cure. 

Keep  It  Alive 

IF  THERE  is  any  one  thing  in  this  world  which 
should  be  kept  vitally  and  dynamically  alive,  it 
is  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  By  this  is  meant  the 
real,  genuine,  basic  spirit  of  Christmas;  the  spirit 
of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.  This  is  the 
spirit  which  prompts  us  to  do  kind  deeds  and  speak 
kind  words  to  our  fellow  men;  not  because  the  do- 
ing or  the  speaking  will  bring  us  favors  from  those 
who  receive  the  benefit  of  our  words  or  deeds,  but 
purely  from  a  desire  to  do  a  kindness  to  a  fellow 
human  being. 

To  accumulate  wealth  is  a  wise  thing  for  any 
man  to  do,  especially  to  accumulate  enough  of  it 
to  take  care  of  himself  and  all  those  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  him  during  old  age  or  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  that  dependency.  But  when,  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  that  wealth,  we  sacrifice  or  kill  out 
that  feeling  of  fellowship  and  kindness  toward  our 
fellow  men  we  sacrifice  one  of  the  most  valued 
things  which  life  brings  to  us. 

Life  is  far  more  than  mere  physical  existence.  If 
it  were  not,  then  human  life  would  be  worth  no 
more  than  the  life  of  the  lowest  and  the  most  in- 
significant brute  of  the  fields  and  the  forests. 
Among  other  things,  life  is  an  association  with 
other  human  beings.  The  amount  of  joy  and  hap- 
piness which  we  get  out  of  that  association  will 
depend  upon  the  warmth  and  the  intimacy  of  it; 
that,  in  turn,  will  depend  upon  what  we  ourselves 
put  into  it  in  the  way  of  our  own  personal  kindli- 
ness. That  fact  is  well  expressed  in  the  old  saying 
that  we  get  out  of  life  just  exactly  what  we  our- 
selves put  into  it  of  ourselves. 

Carrying  out  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  whether  it 
be  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  or  on  any  other 
day  of  any  other  month,  is  really  putting  some- 
thing of  ourselves  into  the  lives  of  others.  For  our 
own  selves,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  we  should  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 


Don't  fail  to  provide  suitable  and  comfortable 
quarters  for  your  livestock,  such  that  economical, 
hygienic  and  sanitary  measures  may  be  employed. 
Proper  arrangement,  good  drainage,  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  dry  stalls,  with  bedding  and  dry 
lots,  should  be  provided.  Don't  be  so  thoughtless 
as  not  to  groom  working  animals.  There's  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  of  oats  in  a  good  grooming;  use  the 
currycomb  for  the  hair,  the  brush  or  cloth  for  the 
skin. 
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Week's  Market  Story 


jyi  ARKET  prices  in  futures  were 
extremely  erratic  last  week.  The 
news  of  a  possible  peace  parley  be- 
tween the  warring  nations  forced  a 
marked  drop  in  prices  for  all  future 
deliveries  of  grains  especially.  Cash 
prices  did  not  suffer  accordingly,  as 
these  were  ruled  by  the  car  situa- 
tion; the  inability  to  get  cars  with 
which  to  move  wheat  or  other  grains 
practically  eliminated  trading  in 
cash  products  for  immediate  deliv- 
eries. Corn  and  oats  futures  suf- 
fered with  wheat,  as  they  always 
follow  their  leader  to  a  considerable 
extent.  But  corn  especially  did  not 
suffer  so  much.  This  was  largely- 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
crop  report  which  came  out  during 
the  week  showed  a  considerable  de- 
crease as  compared  with  the  Govern- 
ment estimate  of  a  month  ago. 

Peace  news  and  reports  worked 
just  the  othe*  way  on  provisions,  the 
possibility  of  peace  being  considered 
a  bullish  rather  than  a  bearish  in- 
fluence on  this  class  of  products. 
Withal,  the  week  was  a  speculative 
market  rather  than  one  dominated 
by  actual  economic  conditions.  Even 
in  cash  grain  transactions,  abnor- 
mal conditions  ruled,  the  car  situa- 
tion dictating  prices — rather  than 
the  actual  supply  of  the  country  and 
the  genuine  demand  for  consump- 
tion. 

Government  Crop  Estimate 
P"IN'AL  crop  estimates  for  the  year 
were  given  out  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  last  week.  The 
most  significant  feature  of  the  report 
was  a  reduction  in  the  corn  crop  es- 
timate from  2,643,000.000  bushels,  the 
preliminary  figures,  to  2,583,000,000 
bushels.  The  reduction  was  presum- 
ably due  to  the  disappointing  husk- 
ing returns  in  some  sections. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total 
yields,  with  comparisons,  yield  per 
acre,  and  price  on  the  farms  Decem- 
ber 1: 

— Production — 
Acreage  Total  bu. 

Crops  (000    Per  acre  (000 

omitted)     bu.  omitted) 

Corn — 

1916   105,954      21.4  2.583,541 

1915   106,197      28.2  2,994,713 

Av.  1910-14.105,240     26.0  2,732,457 

W.  wheat — 

1916    34,829     13.8  481.744 

1915    41,308      16.3  673.947 

Av.  1910-'14.  30,154      16.4  494,654 

S.  wheat — 

1916    17,956       8.8  158,142 

1915    19.161      18.4  351.854 

Av.  1910-'14.  18,799     12.4  233,571 


All  wheat — 

1916    52,785 

1915    60,469 

Av.  1910-14.  48,953 

Oats— 

1916    41,639 

1915    40.996 

Av.  1910-14.  3S.014 

Barley — 

1916    7,674 

1915    7,148 

Av.  1910-14.  7,593 

Rye — 

1916    3,096 

1915    3,129 

Av.  1910-14.  2,305 

Buckwheat — 

1916    845 

1915    769 

Av.  1910-14.  826 

Flaxseed — 

1916    1,605 

1915    1,387 

Av.  1910-14.  2,402 

Potatoes — 

1916    3,550 

1915    3,734 

Av.  1910-14.  3,686 

Hay— 

1916    54,965 

1915    51,108 

Av.  1910-14.  49,377 

Cotton — 

1916    35,231 

1915    30,957 

Av.  1910-14.  35,330 

♦Tons.  fBales. 


12.1  639,886 

17.0  1,025,801 
14.9  728,225 

30.1  1,251,992 
37.8  1,549,030 
30.5  1,157,961 


23.6 
32.0 
24.5 

15.3 
17.8 
16.3 

14.0 
19.6 
20.6 

9.6 
10.1 
7.6 

80.4 
96.3 
97.9 

1.64 
1.68 
1.34 

153.3 
170.3 
193.1 


180,927 
228,857 
186,208 

47,383 
54,050 
37,568 

11,840 
15,056 
17,022 

15,459 
14,080 
18,353 

285,437 
359,731 
360,772 

*89,991 
85,920 
66,234 

tll.511 
11.191 
14,259 


INTERMEDIATE  grades  of  steers  at 
Chicago  last  week  finished  at  a  de- 
cline of  35@50c  from  the  previous 
week's  close,  while  prime  heavy  and 
handyweight  steers  closed  unchanged, 
and  the  cheap  lightweight  lots  were 
steady.  Cows  and  heifers  finished  the 
week  with  a  loss  of  15@35c.  while 
calves  suffeed  a  break  of  $1@1.25. 
Receipts  last  week  showed  a  moderate 
increase,  while  the  demand  was  short- 
ened, with  buyers  limiting  purchases 
in  anticipation  of  the  diversion  of 
the  consumptive  demand  to  poultry 
the  coming  week. 

MEW  records  were  made  in  nearly 
all  branches  of  the  sheep  and 
lamb  market  at  Chicago  last  week, 
and  final  quotations  were  at  net 
gains  of  25@50c  from  the  previous 
week's  finish.  Receipts  for  the  week 
showed  a  decrease,  and  efforts  on  the 
part  of  buyers  to  check  the  upward 
movement  of  values  proved  unavail- 
ing. Lambs  topped  the  week  at  $13.35, 
or  35c  higher  than  the  previous  high 
record  mark.  Sheep  sold  up  to  $10, 
topping  the  market  at  50c  higher 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

TO  ALL  CONTESTANTS 

IN  THE  W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.'S 
$4,000  CASH  PICTUREGAME 

All  sets  of  answers  must  be  submitted  not  later 
than  midnight  of  December  31,  1916. 


Be  sure  you  keep  a  duplicate  list  of  your  answers  at  home. 

Page  8  in  the  Reply  Book  is  your  CHECKING  SHEET,  and  you 
must  keep  this  at  home.  Tear  out  page  8  before  you  send  in  your 
Reply  Book.  After  the  list  of  winning  titles  is  published  in  this  pub- 
lication, you  will  check  them  with  your  duplicate  list  of  titles.  Then 
you  will  send  in  page  8  with  your  results.  Follow  instructions  care- 
fully as  explained  in  Reply  book.  Do  not  roll  or  fold  your  set  of 
answers.  Send  them  in  FLAT.  Have  your  set  properly  weighed  and 
be  sure  to  put  first-class,  letter  postage,  on  it.  If  you  are  submit- 
ting a  homemade  set,  that  is,  a  set  of  pictures  you  have  drawn  by 
hand,  bind  your  pictures  at  the  top  so  they  will  not  become  loose  or 
lost.    Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  your  set  of  answers. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 
500  N.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


than  the  previous  week  and  $3  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

J7INAL  prices  made  the  general  run 
of  hogs  10@15c  higher  than  the 
previous  week.  The  range  of  values 
was  narrower  than  for  some  time, 
with  some  of  the  light  grades  of  h.tgs 
shewing  a  net  gain  of  25c  for  the 
week.  The  average  price  of  all  hogs 
here  last  week  was  $9.85,  against 
$9.75  the  previous  week,  and  the 
highest  weekly  average  made  since 
last  October.  Pigs  showed  a  gain 
of  25c  for  the  week. 

Livestock  movements  at  Chicago 
for  last  week,  the  previous  week  and 
for  a  year  ago  last  week  were  as 
follows: 

Receipts —     Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Last  wk  78,436    283,183  99,363 

Prev.  wk  68,410    296,916  104,531 

Last  yr  57,210    292,955  96,927 

Shipments — 

Last  wk  22,674      65,894  16,654 

Prev.  wk  19,215      59,043  19,400 

Last  yr  11,822     58,983  15,870 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Indian  shipments  for  the  week 
were  1,720,000  bushels  wheat. 

*  *  * 

According  to  report  from  Broom- 
hall,  the  potato  crop  in  Germany  is 
about  half  of  normal. 

*  *  * 

Native  wheat  offers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  increasing,  and  foreign 
arrivals  are  increasing.  Millers  are 
being  supplied  more  freely. 

*  *  * 

The  news  in  regard  to  the  export 
situation  indicated  a  further  advance 
in  ocean  freights,  a  big  advance  be- 
ing reported  in  the  rates  to  French 
ports.  Considerable  flour  was  re- 
ported for  export. 

*  *  * 

It  is  understood  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  ordered  the  Canadian 
mills  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
whole  wheat  flour  to  an  extent  that 
will  increase  the  Canadian  crop  5  to 
10  per  cent  in  quality  and  efficiency. 

*  *  * 

Opinions  differ  among  grain  men 
as  to  the  effect  on  the  grain  mar- 
kets if  peace  actually  is  concluded. 
The  first  effect,  it  is  admitted,  will 
be  bearish,  with  still  lower  prices. 
Later,  with  the  restoration  of  ocean 
shipping  to  normal  conditions,  it  is 
believed  there  would  be  a  big  de- 
mand for  wheat.  It  is  not  believed 
Russia  will  be  able  to  ship  out  much 
grain  for  a  number  of  months,  while 
the  demand  for  all  cereals,  as  well  as 
provisions  and  cotton,  probably 
would  be  unusually  heavy. 

*  *  * 

According  to  a  message  from  Buf- 
falo the  amount  of  grain  in  Buffalo 
harbor  for  winter  storage  is  as  fol- 
lows: American  wheat,  2,250,000 
bushels;  oats,  600,000  bushels;  flax, 
3,100,000  bushels;  rye,  200,000  bush- 
els; Canadian  wheat,  9,800,000  bush- 
els; flax,  775,000  bushels,  and  barley, 
500,000  bushels.  American  grain  to 
be  unloaded  included  430,000  bushels 
flax,  190,000  bushels  barley,  and  200,- 
000  bushels  wheat;  Canadian  wheat, 
530,000  bushels;  barley,  100,000 
bushels,  and  60,000  bushels  flax. 

*  *  * 

With  the  radical  changes  in  prices 
for  wheat  futures  there  has  been  lit- 
tle attempt  to  do  any  business  in 
cash  wheat.  There  was  some  inquiry 
reported,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
get  cars  and  no  sales  were  reported 
from  here.  At  present  it  seems  the 
extent  of  the  cash  trade  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  car  situation  and  on 
the  amount  of  tonnage  available  at 
the  seaboard.  Receipts  are  falling 
.off  sharply  at  all  points  and  in  the 
West  and  Southwest  the  movement  is 
extremely  light.  Chicago  had  44  cars 
of  wheat  on  Friday  against  204  cars 
a  year  ago.  The  seaboard  reported 
250,000  bushels  wiieat  taken  for  ex- 
port. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  millc  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  millc. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet"?ow*oRa!,9*CaIve8 

i  r         Cheaply  and  Success- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatcbford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Wauket an,  I1L 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Bailt  light,  built  right— £or  farmer*  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  Jobs  In  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet — no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Runs  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  all  regular  farm' 
work,  it  is  the  original  and 
successful  Binder  engine. 
Saves  a  team  and  saves  the! 
crop.  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs. , 
Not  cheap  but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.   Engine  Book  free. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
946  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4to20H.P 


Learn  why  the  big* 

gest  money  mak 
era  in  the  poul 
try  busi: 


$7§2| 

and  Up 

Incubators 
and 
Brooders 


23  years'  expe- 
rience. Cabinet- 
made— scientifically  ven- 
tilated.    Hot  water  heat- 
ing plant.    Write  for  Free 
Catalog  —  ask  about  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  "SuccessM"  Grain 
Sprouters.    Famous  booklet,  "Proper 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks*  Ducks  and 
Turkeys,"  10  cents. 

J.  S.  Gilcrest,  President  and  General  Manager 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.  685  Second  St..  Dea  Moines,  la. 


Before  You  Plant 

TOUR  dollars  in  land,  let  me 
tell  you  what  some  farmers 
have  done  in  Idaho.  You  are, 
no  doubt,  just  as  good  a  farmer 
and  can  produce  just  as  large 
yields  on  Idaho  soil,  which  is  a 
rich,  productive  volcanic  ash, 
that  seems  to  have  the  peculiar 
power  of  rejuvenating  itself. 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on 
Idaho  farms.  Let  me  send  to 
you  authentic  information,  ab- 
solutely FREE. 

B.  A.  SMITB,  Colooizalioo  &  Iodusltial  A«f. 
I'nioo  Pacific  System 
Room  1063,  U.  P.  Bldg..  Omaba.  Neb. 


BROWN 

1 FENCE 

gl50  Styles 

SB, :  .Wonderful  Money  Saving  «?IL  - 
v  <  Fence  Book.  Over  1 50  Styles.'  !3*Per  Rod  Up 
.-,    Gates-Steel  Posta-Barh  Wire."-— 
\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- FREIGHT  PAID 
All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  1JC 
)  per  rod  ap.    Get  fre.  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 
,    THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.    98        "  Cleveland.  Ohio 


rO  settle  affairs  of  company  will  sacrifice 
16,640  acres,  aamirably  situated  tor  cattle  pur- 
poses. All  kinds  of  forage,  fruit  anil  tiuck  crops  can 
be  raised.  Conveniently  located  between  Miami  and 
West  Palm  Beacn;  on  canals  and  near  rail  roan. 
Price  $10  acre,  reasonable  terms;  might  conwoersu^ 
dividing.  Pastu.eall  year  round  Full  '"j0""*^ 
A    W.  CAIN,  1010  Bisbee  B.dg..  Jacksonv.lle,  Florida 


The  advertising  ^  see    n  THE  FARMING 
SS^BSMv   ^"mcms^ease  say. 
your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 


"I  saw 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


Automatic  Hog  Trap 

WHETHER  you  want  to  castrate,  vaccinate, 
nose-ring,  mark  or  disinfect  a  hog,  or  sim- 
ply to  manicure  one  for  the  show  ring,  this 
trap  is  guaranteed  to  turn  the  trick  easily  and  safe- 
ly on  any  hog  weighing  from  50  to  500  pounds.  Just 


Unbreakable  Vacuum  Bottle      Four-wheel  Drive  Motor  Truck 


set  the  trap  in  one  corner  of  the  fence  yard  and  it 
is  always  ready  to  be  used  when  wanted.  Set  the 
trap  for  use  and  drive  the  hog  quietly  into  this  par- 
ticular corner  of  the  fence.  When  the  trap  is  set 
it  looks  very  much  like  a  small  gate  partly  open. 
The  hog,  sensing  the  fact  that  you  are  driving  him, 
looks  around  for  some  avenue  of  escape;  seeing 
what  looks  to  him  like  a  partly  open  gate,  he  starts 
to  go  thru  it,  but  is  stopped  by  the  wings  of  the 
trap;  as  he  tries  to  back  out  of  it  these  same  wings 
catch  him  back  of  the  jowls  or  cheeks  so  that  he  is 
a  prisoner  and  at  your  mercy  to  do  with  him  what- 
ever you  want  to  do.  When  you  are  thru  with 
the  hog  you  simply  unlatch  the  wings  of  the  trap 
and  it  walks  on  thru  just  as  tho  it  were  the  little 
gate  which  it  thought  at  first  it  was.  With  this 
trap  it  is  claimed  that  one  man  can  catch  any  hog 
of  the  sizes  stated  and  handled  as  successfully  for 
castration,  vaccination,  ringing  or  other  purposes  as 
two  or  three  men  can  without  it  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned rough  and  tumble  manner.  It  is  much  easier 
on  the  hog,  all  danger  of  accident  being  removed, 
and  is  much  easier  on  the  strength  and  the  temper 
of  the  man  doing  the  work,  as  the  struggling  is  prac- 
tically all  done  away  with.  It  was  invented  by  a 
practical  and  experienced  raiser  of  hogs  and  has 
been  tried  out  for  some  time  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions. 


Untermented  Beverages 

WHETHER  or  not  this  Chicago  man  is  a  pro- 
hibition fan  or  is  simply  planning  a  method 
of  fooling  a  man's  beer-  appetite  after  na- 
tional prohibition  has  become  a  fact  we  can't  say; 
but  anyway  he  has  invented  a  process  of  making 
unfermented  drinks— and  therefore  nonalcoholic— 
from  grains  and  giving  them  a  tinge  of  hops.  Here 
are  the  essential  features  of  his  patented  process: 
First,  he  mixes  water  with  some  ground  grain 
which  contains  protein  compounds. 

Second,  he  causes  to  act  on  this  mixture  V  e 
bacteria  which  produce  lactic  acid  in  the  liquid  in 
which  they  live.  The  action  of  these  lactic  acid 
bacteria  transforms  the  solid  protein  compounds 
of  the  grain  into  liquids. 

Third,  at  the  proper  time  in  the  process  he  treats 
the  liquid  with  hot  water  to  kill  the  bacteria. 

Fourth,  the  acidity  or  sourness  of  the  liquid  is 
then  partly  neutralized  or  sweetened. 

The  fifth  act  is  to  put  hops  into  the  liquid. 
And  there  you  have  your  drunkless  drink. 


NONBREAKABLE  vacuum  bottles  are  not  en- 
tirely new  in  the  sense  that  they  have  been 
patented  in  the  past  few  weeks  or  months, 
but  they  are  new  so  far  as  extensive  use  is  con- 
cerned. The  one  illustrated  here  was  patented  three 
years  ago  and  has  been  used  by 
a  number  of  persons  during 
these  three  years.  The  general 
design  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
glass  vacuum  bottles  which 
have  been  in  general  use  for  a 
number  of  years.  But  in  this 
type  there  is  no  glass  used;  both 
inner  and  outer  shells  are  of 
steel.  The  inner  shell  is  lined 
with  a  highly  glazed  enamel 
fused  or  melted  onto  the  steel 
shell,  thus  making  it  as  sanitary 
as  is  glass.  The  inner  and  the 
outer  shells  are  first  put  to- 
gether with  a  snug  fitting  joint 
a>  d  this  joint  is  fused  or  melted 
shut  so  no  gas  or  liquid  can  get 
turu  it.  Thru  the  tube  shown  at 
the  bottom  air  is  then  pumped 
out  of  the  space  between  these 
two  shells  until  the  desired  de- 
gree of  vacuum  is  produced  be- 
tween them  so  that  heat  will  be 
transmitted  in  or  out  only  very 
slowly,  and  this  tube  then  sealed 
perfectly  air-tight.  In  the  ac- 
companying drawing  of  this  bot- 
tle a  portion  of  the  outer  shell  Is 
shown  as  tho  cut  away  so  as  to  illustrate  how  the 
two  shells  are  placed  together  and  to  show  this 
exhausting  tube  by  means  of  which  the  vacuum  be- 
tween them  is  created.  Having  the  joint  where  the 
upper  ends  of  the  two  shells  come  together  fused 
to  a  moisture  and  gas-tight  joint  makes  it  possible 
to  have  a  bottle  with  only  two  shells  instead  of 
three  in  the  case  of  the  glass  bottles — one  of  metal 
and  two  of  glass — and  at  the  same  time  makes  it 
sanitary  at  this  place.  Since  both  walls  are  of  steel 
the  bottle  is  practically  indestructible  and  may  be 
handled  as  carelessly  as  most  any  metal  dish.  In 
fact,  it  would  make  a  good  substitute  for  the  roll- 
ing pin  in  a  family  scrap  or  in  driving  away  tramps. 

Skirt  Marking  Device 

MEASURING  a  skirt  so  that  it  will  hang  a 
certain  distance  from  the  ground,  or  the 
floor,  is  a  mighty  discouraging  job  most  any 
way  you  want  to  do  it,  especially  to  do  it  single 
handed  and  without  assistance  or  special  equip- 
ment of  any  kind.  In- 
cidentally this  skirt  mark- 
ing device  invention  is 
proof  positive  that  not  all 
the  inventive  genius  in 
this  world  is  locked  up  in 
the  skulls  of  men,  for  it 
was  invented  by  a  woman 
by  the  name  of  Gertrude 
Wedderburn,  down  in  aris- 
tocratic old  Maryland.  It 
is  designed  to  enable  a 
woman  to  mark  her  skirt 
by  herself,  while  it  is 
hanging  from  her  waist 
just  as  she  will  wear  it, 
and  still  make  the  marks 
at  a  uniform  distance  from 
the  floor — just  whatever 
height  the  maker  or  wearer  may  wish.  The  device 
is  simply  a  rod  on  which  is  mounted  a  movable 
marker  of  some  nature — such  as  crayon.  The 
marker  may  be  adjusted  to  stand  at  any  desired 
height  from  the  floor.  Then,  resting  the  lower 
end  of  the  rod  on  the  floor,  the  user  simply  twirls 
the  rod  between  the  fingers  thus  causing  it  to  move 
along  the  floor  and  around  the  skirt.  By  guiding 
it  so  that  the  marker  is  constantly  in  contact  with 
the  cloth  of  the  skirt  it  may  be  marked  all  the 
way  around.  To  the  man  who  has  had  in  past  sea- 
sons to  get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  with 
pins  in  his  mouth  and  a  tape  measure  in  his  hands, 
and  measure  and  pin  the  bottom  of  his  wife's  new 
skirt  so  it  hangs  at  the  proper  height,  this  inven- 
tion will  be  welcomed  with  open  hands  and  pocket- 
book  when  it  finally  gets  onto  the  open  market. 
Unfortunately  we  cannot  promise  when  that  will 
be  as  the  patent  on  the  device  was  granted,  by 
the  Government  only  very  recently. 


HORSES  would  be  in  a  bad  way  if  they  could 
pull  only  with  their  hind  legs  and  could  use 
their  front  ones  only  for  steering  themselves. 
This  gives  some  idea  of  the  condition  under  which 
most  all  motor-driven  machines,  including  tractors, 
trucks  and  cars,  operate.  If  a  horse  which  used 
only  his  hind  legs  for  work  were  to  get  his  hind 
feet  into  a  mudhole  or  a  ditch  with  steep  banks  he 
would  have  a  hard  time  getting  out.  But  witli  the 
ability  to  use  his  front  legs  and  feet  as  well  as 
his  hind  ones  for  pulling  purposes  he  is  able  to  get 
out  of  such  places  So  it  is  with  most  motorTdriven 
machines  If  the  hind  wheels  drop  into  soft  and 
deep  mud  or  into  a  little  ditch  with  steep  sides  they 
have  a  mighty  hard  time  of  it  to  get  out  without 
help;  whereas,  if  they  could  pull  with  their  front 
wheels  as  well  as  their  rear  wheels  they  could  get 
out  of  a  much  larger  percentage  of  these  difficulties. 

But  to  build  a  motor-driven  machine  which  pulls 
with  all  four  wheels  offers  a  rather  complicated 
mechanical  problem,  one  which  has  baffled  manu- 
facturers and  designers  for  some  time.  This  is 
the  problem  of  applying  power  to  both  sets  of 
wheels  from  one  engine  and  yet  make  provisions 
for  turning  at  least  one  set  of  wheels  as  may  be 
needed  for  steering.  It  has  been  solved,  tho,  by  more 
than  one  manufacturer.  In  some  cases  the  power  is 
applied  to  all  four  wheels  and  the  steering  is  done 
only  by  the  front  ones,  in  others  all  four  of  the 


Front  Axle  Assembly  for  a  Motor  Truck  Which  Drnr«  «•« 


wheels  are  turned  at  one  time  for  steering  purposes. 1 
The  colored  illustration  in  the  center  of  these 
pages  shows  the  front  axle  and  wheels  of  one  of 
these  trucks  which  apply  power  to  all  four  wheels. 
In  this  illustration  a  part  of  both  wheels  is  shown  cut 
away,  also  a  part  of  the  differential  and  axle  hous- 
ing at  the  left,  to  show  details  of  its  construction 
and  operation.  The  unique  feature  as  compared  to 
the  front  axle  of  the  ordinary  truck  or  car  is  in  the 
steering  knuckle,  by  which  the  wheel  is  fastened  to 
the  axle  so  it  may  be  turned  for  steering  without 
turning  the  entire  axle,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wagon  or 
buggy. 

In  this  construction  the  steering  knuckle  is  real- 
ly a  forged  steel  ball  and  socket  joint;  the  end  of 
the  axle  housing  forms  the  ball  and  the  knuckle 
proper  forms  the  socket  of  the  joint.  On  the  inside 
of  this  ball  and  socket  joint  is  contained  a  universal 
joint  which  connects  the  main  drive  axle  to  the 
stub  axle  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel.  In  this  way  the 
wheel  may  be  turned  on  the  ball  and  socket  joint 
and  yet  this  universal  joint  in  the  axle  continues  to 
apply  the  turning  motion  and  power  of  the  main 
axle  to  the  wheel. 


Process  for  preserving  wood  by  means  of  sat- 
urating it  with  a  liquid  mixture  of  parafflne  and 
bitumen  so  that  this  liquid  lines  the  walls  of 
the  recesses  or  cavities  of  the  wood  and  then 
hardens  has  been  patented  by  a  New  York  man. 
His  patent  also  covers  or  controls  fhe  wood  itsejf 
after  it  has  been  so  preserved. 


A  Netf  York  man  has  invented  a  new  fuel  con- 
sisting of  about  two  volumes  of  kerosene,  about  one 
volume  of  a  light  distillate,  one  volume  of  95  per 
cent  alcohol  and  four-tenths  of  a  volume  of  anhy- 
drous fusil  oil.  This  fuel  is  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  gasoline  for  use  in  engines. 

For  Full  Information  Itccnnllnc  Any  of  These  New  In  v«k 
Giving  the  Title  of  the  Article  and  the  L», 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Process  for  Making  Leather 

OVER  in  Germany  a  corporation  has  taken  over 
the  rights  of  a  German  to  patents  secured  re- 
cently in  the  United  States  on  a  process  for 
making  leather  and  products  which  resemble 
leather.  His  process  consists  essentially  in  treat- 
ing hides  or  leather  with  some  material  which  will 
extract  from  them  the  water  which  they  contain  and 
then  treating  tt<;m  with  a  resinous  substance  in  a 
melted  condition. 

Dried  Fruit  Juices 

DESICCATED  vegetables,  those  which  are  pre- 
served by  being  thoroly  dried  out  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  are  now  to  be  followed  by 
desiccated  fruit  juices.  A  patent  on  such  fruit  juices 
and  the  method  of  preserving  them  has  recently 
been  granted  to  a  California  man.  His  method  con- 
sists, very  briefly,  in  evaporating  the  fruit  juices 
down  to  a  sirup;  then  they  are  mixed  with  some 
form  of  cellulose — the  pith  of  a  corn  stalk  consists 
largely  of  cellulose  compounds — which  cannot  be 
dissolved  by  water;  the  final  operation  is  to  slowly 
evaporate  the  water  from  this  mixture  until  it  is 
powder  dry.  In  this  form  it  is  claimed  it  may  be 
kept  indefinitely  if  kept  dry.  The  inventor  claims 
that  by  this  process  nothing  but  water  is  extracted 
from  the  fruit  juices  which  are  being  preserved, 
and  that  there  is  no  chemical  action  between  the 


I  All  i  imr  W  heel*  Intttead  of  Only   the    Rear  Wheel* 


Juice  and  the  cellulose — the  latter  merely  acting 
as  a  sort  of  sponge  which  absorbs  the  sirup  and  re- 
tains the  essential  parts  as  the  water  is  further 
evaporated  out  of  it.  When  one  wishes  the  fruit 
Juice  to  drink  or  to  use  in  any  other  way,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  add  the  proper  amount  of  water, 
let  the  mixture  stand  for  a  time  and  then  strain  the 
solid  cellulose  material  out  of  the  restored  Juice. 
He  claims  that  one  then  has  the  Juice  in  the  same 
original  form  and  with  the  same  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics which  it  had  before  it  was  evaporated 
for  preservation. 

Cold  Water  "Skeeters" 

WJ.  STEWART,  acting  assistant  surgeon,  on 
duty  at  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  reports  that 
•  there  had  been  a  much  larger  number  of 
mosquitoes  than  usual  in  the  offices  of  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  and  that  a  careful  search  of  the  usual 
breeding  places,  including  rain  gutters,  failed  to 
reveal  where  they  were  breeding.  There  was  in 
use  in  the  office  a  water  cooler  of  the  type  in  which 
water  from  a  large  inverted  bottle  passes  thru  a 
porcelain  compartment  surrounded  by  an  ice  cham- 
ber. One  day  in  drawing  off  from  the  ice  chamber 
some  of  the  water  resulting  from  the  melting  ice, 
mosquito  larvae  were  found  in  the  water,  and  on 
complete  drainage  of  the  ice  chamber  a  consider- 
able number  of  larvae  were  found.  The  water  and 
larvae  were  unfortunately  thrown  away  before  the 
type  of  mosquitoes  was  determined. 

i  and  ni«..n-fiM,  Write  The  Farming  Bnftlneaa 
the  laaue  la  Whleh  It  Appeared 


Transferable  Tank  Pump 

MANY  owners  of  engines  and  cars  do  not  buy 
their  fuel  and  oil  in  bulk  barrels  because 
of  the  inconvenience  in  getting  the  oil  or 
fuel  from  the  barrel  whenever  it  is  wanted.  It 
is  such  an  easy  matter  to  drive  up  alongside  the 
pump  of  a  public  filling  sta- 
tion and  let  the  garage  man 
pump  the  fuel  tank  full  that 
many  people  are  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  him  his  re- 
tail price  for  their  fuel  just 
because  they  are  thereby  re- 
l.e.ed  of  any  work.  But  now 
there  is  on  the  market  a 
small  transferable  pump 
which  makes  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  have  this  same 
convenience  right  at  his  own 
home  and  buy  his  fuel  by  the 
barrel  at  a  less  cost  per  gal- 
lon than  he  buys  it  from  the 
nearest  garage.  This  pump 
works  on  the  same  principle 
as  does  the  garage  pump,  ex- 
cept that  it  does  not  measure 
the  fuel  as  it  is  pumped  out;  but  that  is  not  par- 
ticularly necessary  when  one  is  using  it  for  his 
own  needs  and  is  not  selling  the  fuel.  The  pump 
is  screwed  into  the  large  bunghole  of  the  standard 
fuel  barrel  in  place  of  the  plug.  Simply  stand  the 
barrel  up  on  the  end  which  has  no  openings,  screw 
out  the  large  plug,  stick  the  pipe  of  the  pump 
down  into  the  barrel — where  it  extends  clear  to  the 
bottom  so  one  is  able  to  pump  out  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  barrel — screw  into  the  bung  snugly 
the  bushing  which  fits  over  the  pump  pipe,  then 
the  pump  is  ready  to  work.  It  is  fitted  with  a 
length  of  heavy  hose  long  enough  to  reach  from 
the  barrel  on  the  ground  to  the  fuel  tank  of  any 
standard  type  of  car.  A  short  nozzle  with  a  screw 
valve  in  it  is  fitted  to  the  end  of  this  hose  as  in 
the  garage  pump.  When  you  want  to  fill  up,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  stick  the  nozzle  into  your 
fuel  tank,  open  the  valve  and  turn  the  handle  of 
the  pump  forward  and  back  until  the  tank  is  full, 
then  close  the  valve  in  the  nozzle  and  hang  it  back 
onto  the  pump.  A  barrel  of  fuel  and  this  pump 
gives*  you  your  own  private  filling  station. 

To  Treat  Burns 

FOR  many  years  a  mixture  of  l;me  water  and 
linseed  oil  known  as  Caron  Oil  has  been  the 
standard  household  remedy  for  taking  the 
soreness  out  of  burns  and  to  prevent  them  from 
developing  blisters.  Now  an  Ohio  woman  invents  a 
paste-like  mixture  somewhat  resembling  it  iu  its 
action,  and  for  use  under  similar  circumstances; 
but  her  compound  or  mixture  is  salve-like  or  lard- 
like in  character  instead  of  being  a  liquid  which 
must  be  shaken  up  before  using.  It  consirts  of  the 
following  ingredients  mixed  in  the  proportions 
shown:  Lime,  13  pounds;  water,  3^  gallons;  black 
mineral  oil,  pounds;  red  oil,  2%  pounds;  soda- 
ash,  2l/z  pounds;  yellow  ocher,  1  pound. 

Sanitary  Toothbrush 

ONE  brushes  his  teeth  for  sanitary  reasons,  to 
be  clean  inside  as  well  as  out.  To  do  a  good 
job  of  cleaning  one's  teeth  he  should  use  a 
e'ean  toothbrush.  A  brush  cannot  be  as  clean 
as  it  should  if  it  is  allowed  to  lie  or  hang  out  ui 
the  open  air  where  are  all  the  germs  and 
dust  with  which  the  air,  especially  in 
cities  and  towns,  is  laden.  In  order  to 
prevent  toothbrushes  from  accumulating 
dust  and  germs  in  this  way  two  men  in 
California  have  invented  the  toothbrush 
holder  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawing;  it  is  really  a  combination  brush 
and  holder.  The  holder  consists  of  a  small 
bracket  which  may  be  fastened  to  the 
wall  most  any  place.  This  bracket  has 
in  its  horizontal  part  a  round  hole  just 
the  proper  diameter  to  admit  the  tube 
or  holder.  This  tube  is  flanged  at  the 
top  so  that  it  will  not  drop  entirely  thru 
the  bracket.  On  the  far  end  of  the 
handle  of  the  brush  is  a  ball  of  ac- 
curate cylindrical  shape.  When  the 
Drush  is  dropped  into  the  tube  of  the 
holder  as  shown  In  the  drawing,  the 
ball  on  the  end  of  the  handle  fits  snugly  into  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  and  closes  it  as  securely  as  a 
ball  valve  closes,  the  weight  of  the  brush  com- 
plete— including  the  handle  and  the  ball  on  its 
end — tending  to  hold  the  tube  tightly  closed.  In 
this  way  circulating  air  laden  with  dust,  germs 
and  lmpu~e  odors  is  not  permitted  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  bristles  of  the  brush  and  contaminate 
them  to  redeposit  the  contamination  on  the  teeth 
when  the  brush  is  used. 


Motor  Cultivator 

MOTOR-DRIVEN  machines  are  fast  becoming 
all  the  rage  for  the  farm.  From  the  time 
when  tractors  were  first  used  successfully 
on  the  farm  the  stand-patters  have  maintained  that 
cultivating  corn  was  the  last  entrenchment — if  we 


may  be  allowed  to  use  a  military  term  in  talking 
about  farming — of  old  Dobbin,  and  that  the  gasoline 
engine  would  never  drive  him  out  of  it;  that  this 
was  one  job  where  animal  power  reigned  supreme, 
and  always  would.  The  engine  manufacturer  and 
the  inventor  seem  to  have  accepted  the  challenge 
of  the  horse  lover  and  are  seeking  to  build  a  ma- 
chine which  will  cultivate  corn  as  successfully  as 
can  be  done  with  horses.  Those  of  us  who  are 
sitting  on  the  fence,  as  it  were,  and  looking  on  at 
the  contest  for  supremacy  in  the  cornfield  will 
be  more  or  less  interested  in  the  accompanying 
drawing  of  a  motor-driven  cultivator  which  has  re- 
cently been  patented  by  two  men,  one  living  in 
Indiana  and  the  other  in  Kentucky.  A  small  gaso- 
line engine  mounted  near  the  front  end  of  the  cul- 
tivator frame  drives  a  cross-shaft  by  means  of  a 
single  chain;  two  side  chains  from  this  cross-shaft 
transmit  the  power  of  the  engine  to  the  rear  wheels 
of  the  cultivator,  which  then  become  the  main 
drive  wheels  which  propel  the  entire  outfit.  A  steer- 
ing wheel  placed  just  in  front  of  the  operator's  seat, 
and  connected  to  the  front  wheels  by  means  of 
cross  cables,  permits  the  operator  to  steer  the  cul- 
tivator. The  cultivator  beams  are  so  hung  to  the 
frame  that  they  may  be  swung  independently  of 
each  other.  The  cultivating  discs  are  so  hung  to 
the  beams  that  they  may  be  set  at  whatever  angle 
may  be  desired  for  cutting  and  turning  the  dirt 

Automobile  Trailer  Hitch 

GROWING  popularity  of  the  automobile  as  a 
farm  implement  as  well  as  a  pleasure  car, 
has  been  helped  to  a  considerable  degree 
by  the  development  of  trailers  to  be  hauled  by  the 
automobile.  These  are  based  on  the  principle  that 
an  automobile — like  a  horse — can  haul  much  more 
than  it  can  carry.  To  keep  the  utility  of  the  auto- 
mobile as  a  carrier  of  passengers  prohibits  its  full- 
est usage  as  a  carrier  of  farm  produce  and  other 


heavy  materials.  But  by  using  a  trailer  for  carry- 
ing the  freight  anu  produce,,  the  car  is  still  fully 
available  as  a  carrier  of  passengers.  One  of  the 
factors  in  the  most  successful  use  of  the  trailer  is 
the  means  by"  which  it  is  hitched  or  attached  to  the 
automobile  hauling  it.  A  successful  hitch  must  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  trailer  may  be  q-uickly 
fastened  to  or  unloosened  from  the  car,  must  hold 
absolutely  secure  under  all  road  and  speed  condi- 
tions, and  still  must  permit  freedom  of  swinging 
when  turning  corners  and  so  forth.  The  hitch 
which  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  picture  is 
claimed  by  its  manufacturers  to  be  just  such  a 
hitch  as  this  in  all  respects;  it  permits  the  trailer 
to  be  attached  or  detached  instantly  without  the 
use  of  tools,  it  holds  securely  when  subjected  to 
all  the  severe  twists,  wrenches  and  jolts  as  the 
trailer  is  pulled  over  all  ro'ugh  roads  and  around 
curves  at  speeds  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  or 
more,  and  permits  the  trailer  to  track  no  matter 
how  swerving  the  road  being  traveled. 

To  Produce  Potash 

A PROCESS  for  producing  potash  (potassium 
chloride)  from  "greensand"  has  been  in- 
vented recently.  The  process  consists  in 
heating  the  greensand  in  the  f«enceofa„  ozianr 
ing  substance  and  then  gating  it  the 
pressure  of  calcium  chloride  g  °™erboth  neatings 

potassium  chloride  <P?ta?.h>"  F "|t  high  enough 
the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  gt 

to  change  the  potash  to  a  gaseou 
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THEIR  CHRISTMAS  WEDDING 

By  Mason  Ray 


|^OOKS  to  me  like  this  dummed 
country  was  most  all  on  edge; 
half  of  it's  plastered  ag'in'  the  sky, 
an'  the  rest  is  a  dod-rotted  snow- 
bank!" 

Nick  Durham  slipped  his  lank  two 
yards  of  irritable  length  from  the 
snow-blocked  sleigh  and  waded  to 
the  heads  of  the  bewildered  team. 
With  angry  flounderings  he  tested 
the  depth  of  the  impeding  drift.  It 
proved  to  be  waist-high  and  firmly 
packed.  Dismay  mingled  with  his 
wrath.  Under  the  visor  of  red-mit- 
tened  palms  he  peered  thru  the  blind- 
ing smother  at  the  surrounding  land- 
scape. Ghostly  dim  uprose  on  either 
hand  parallel  ridges  that  scalloped 
the  sky-line  like  mimic  chains  of 
mountains.  Ahead  of  the  snorting 
team  extended  a  snow-filled  valley; 
at  the  rear  their  recent  track  was 
fast  leveling  to  a  plain  of  even  white. 
Helpless  and  angry,  Nick  returned  to 
the  double  sleigh  where  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  anxiously  awaited  his 
decision. 

"Might'a'  known  we  couldn't  git  to 
Lamberts',"  he  scolded.  "We  ought'a' 
et  to  home,  that's  what.  There  ain't 
no  dinner  in  the  hull  derned  country 
worth  sich  a  drive  as  this  here.  We 
gotta  go  back." 

Turtle-like,  his  wife  slightly 
emerged  from  the  piled  covers. 

"We  ain't  a-goin*  to  do  no  such 
thing,"  she  declared  with  finality. 
"Lamberts'  folks  has  ast  us  to  Christ- 
mas the  last  three  years,  an'  we  kept 
a-puttin'  them  off;  now  we  gotta  go, 
or  they'll  be  mad." 

"Let  'em!"  snorted  Nick.  "They'll 
half-to  git  pritty  darned  mad  'fore 
they're  half  so  mad  as  I  be.  I  was  a 
fool  to  start  out." 

"It  wasn't  snowing  then,"  re- 
minded the  muffled  tones  of  Han- 
nah, the  elder  daughter. 

"An'  mebby,"  hopefully  suggested 
the  muffled  tones  of  Minnie,  the 
younger,  "it's  'most  over;  maybe 
it'll  quit." 

Mrs.  Durham  had  meanwhile 
emerged  head  and  shoulders  while 
she  carefully  surveyed  their  locality. 

"This  here  is  Si  Buckley's  place," 
she  triumphantly  announced.  "There's 
his  big  frame  house  halfway  up  the 
ridge;    an'   right  here's   his  bars." 

She  considered  the  discovery  a 
moment,  then  spoke  in  the  manner 
of  a  woman  who  has  fully  made  up 
her  mind. 

"Whether  we  go  to  Lamberts'  or 
go  home  c'n  wait.  Just  now  the 
girls  an'  I  is  'most  froze.  We  bet- 
ter thaw  out  at  Si's.    Come  on." 

"It'll  be  a  dummed  cold  day  when 
I  take  shelter  under  Si  Buckley's 
roof!"  exploded  Si's  irate  neighbor. 
"I  tell  you  I'm  a-goin'  home.  Any- 
body's plumb  crazy  to  go  vittles 
huntin'  weather  like  this.  Next  time 
I'll  know  a  heap  sight  more;  I'll 
know  nuff  to  stay  where  I  b'long." 

An  upheaval  of  robes  fore  and  aft 
accompanied  by  protruding  feet  gave 
evidence  of  feminine  mutiny.  Pres- 
ently three  beshawled  and  hooded 
women  floundered  into  the  drift  and 
commenced  a  snail-like  progress  to- 
ward the  hillside  dwelling. 

"I  tell  you  I'm  a-goin'  home!"  Nick 
shouted  at  the  retreating  backs  of 
his  determined  family,  but  they  paid 
no  heed. 

Years  of  Nick's  petulance  had  af- 
fected Ma  Durham's  mind  in  the 
manner  that  much  virus  inoculates 
the  system — she  had  become  immune. 
Now  she  stubbornly  pursued  her 
way,  nor,  like  Lot's  wife,  reversed 
her  gaze. 

"I'd  perish  'fore  I'd  ask  a  favor  o'  Si 
Buckley,"  Nick  mentally  reiterated, 
as  he  laboriously  turned  his  team. 

Then,  as  the  weary  horses  slowly 
broke  fresh  drift,  he  recalled  the  in- 
cidents that  had  culminated  in  his 
seven-year  enmity  with  the  owner 
of  the  sky-line  residence. 

For  months  Nick  Durham  had  suc- 
cessfully rebelled   against  the  dis- 


trict forcing  a  road  across  his  eighty- 
acre  farm.  This  bit  of  disputed  high- 
way looped  itself  over  a  steep  hill 
at  his  south  line  as  if  taking  travel- 
ers up  the  first  stage  to  Heaven's 
gate.  By  curving  around  the  hill 
thru  Nick's  choice  meadow,  the 
climb  could  be  avoided.  Year  after 
year  he  combated  the  enterprise,  un- 
til the  matter  lost  its  true  signifi- 
cance and  became  a  contest  of  wills 
— Nick  Durham's  against  the  public. 

Then  to  Si  Buckley  came  the 
thankless  office  of  road  commission- 
er; armed  with  legal  weapons  the 
younger  man  accomplished  the  task 
for  which  he  had  been  elected.  De- 
spite the  owner's  threats  of  violence, 
he  built  the  road  across  the  flat,  re- 
ceived the  plaudits  of  the  town — 
and  Nick  Durham's  bitter  hate.  Un- 
til then  he  had  been  a  frequent  guest 
at  the  Durhams'  table  and  fireside; 
for  seven  years  he  had  not  been  per- 
mitted inside  the  door.  During  this 
period  his  aged  parents  had  died,  his 
brother  had  moved  to  the  optimistic 
West,  his  sister  had  married  into  a 
distant  home;  all  of  the  Buckleys 
were  blotted  from  the  hillside  house 
but  Si.  And  this,  the  lone  residence 
of  the  Durhams'  political  foe,  was 
now  Mrs.  Durham's  intended  refuge. 

Foot  by  foot  the  three  women 
floundered  forward  and  upward  to- 
ward the  half-seen  building  that  was 
screened  by  a  wall  of  driving  snow 
and  dimly  outlined  against  the  gray 
horizon.  After  a  breathless  eternity 
they  neared  the  storm-drifted  porch, 
and  saw  the  frosted  windows  with 
tiny  embankments  on  the  ledge  of 
every  pane.  Hannah's  vigorous 
knock  brought  no  response.  The 
unlocked  door  admitted  them  to  a 
large  room,  darkened  to  semi-twi- 
light by  the  storm,  untidily  littered, 
silent  with  emptiness,  and  cold  as  a 
polar  hut  for  lack  of  fire  in  the  ash- 
strewn  stove. 

"Where's  Si?  Whatever's  the  mat- 
ter?" Mrs.  Durham  gasped,  then 
lurched  heavily  into  the  nearest 
chair  from  utter  exhaustion. 

Minnie,  a  replica  of  her  ponder- 
ously inclined  mother,  likewise  col- 
lapsed after  the  *ordeal  of  their 
climb.  But  Hannah,  slim  and  alert, 
moved  forward  in  prompt  investiga- 
tion. 

In  the  next  room  Mrs.  Durham 
and  Minnie  could  hear  her  crossing  a 
bare  floor.  "There's  no  fire  here, 
either,"  her  voice  informed  them. 
"But  there's  a  round  dozen  cats  in 
all  sizes."  A  pause.  "And,  my  land, 
if  here  isn't  a  little  pig  in  a  box!" 
Another  pause.  "The  stove  is  all  cov- 
ered with  dirty  kettles  and  frying 
pans,  and  the  table's  piled  with  soiled 
dishes."  A  third  pause,  then  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror.  "My  goodness, 
if  here  isn't  a  coop  in  the  corner 
with  a  hen  and  chicks!  The  place 
looks  like  Cain!  I'm  going  to  light  a 
fire  and  clean  up.  I  never  in  all  my 
born  days  saw  such  a  mess;  it's  aw- 
ful!" 

"I  jest  couldn't  help  it,"  unex- 
pectedly protested  a  weak  but  mas- 
culine voice.  "Them  chicks  was  late 
hatchin',  an'  I  was  'fraid  they'd 
freeze.  An'  that  there  pig  is  the  last 
o'  a  litter.  The  rest  died;  an'  that 
pore  little  cuss  shivered  so  I  couldn't 
stand  it,  an'  I  brung  him  in,  too." 

At  the  sound  of  human  life  Mrs. 
Durham  recovered  her  power  of  lo- 
comotion and  traced  the  feeble  tones 
to  an  adjoining  sleeping-room. 

"Sick!"  she  stated  laconically,  as 
she  viewed  the  gaunt,  hollow- 
cheeked,  sunken-eyed  man  reclining 
on  the  ill-made  bed.  "Here's  Si 
Buckley  in  here,"  she  informed  her 
daughters,  "an'  he's  got  next  door 
to  pneumony." 

"Yes,  I'm  powerful  bad  off,"  ad- 
mitted their  involuntary  host.  "Took 
cold  a  week  ago,  an'  been  up  an' 
down  ever  sence." 

Over  his  kindly,  homely  face  shone 
an  expression  of  mingled  relief  and 


amazement.  His  blue  eyes  mutely 
questioned.  Even  one  who  enter- 
tains angels  unawares  prefers  to  be 
informed  regarding  the  reason  for 
their  presence.  Briefly  Mrs.  Durham 
explained  the  events  that  led  to  their 
storm-bound  condition;  then,  with  a 
back  counfry  woman's  unerring  in- 
stinct, she  set  about  doctoring  her 
chance  patient. 

"Ain't  fed  the  cattle  since  yester- 
day noon,"  the  sick  man  told  them 
in  response  to  Hannah's  practical 
inquiries.  "Crawled  out  an'  threw 
'em  some  hay,  then  took  to  bed,  an' 
here  I  be.  I  guess,"  he  smiled  wanly, 
"the  good  Lord  that  watches  over 
the  ravens  mus'a'  sent  Nick  Durham 
here  so's  them  poor  cattle  needn't 
starve.    I'm  right  down  grateful." 

"If  he  did,"  Mrs.  Durham  com- 
mented over  her  ginger-tea  making 
at  the  now  red-hot  cook  stove,  "it's 
the  first  time  anybody  ever  sent  Nick 
where  he  didn't  want  to  go.  An'  if 
he  really  was  sent,"  she  continued 
speculatively,  "the  Lord  found  He 
couldn't  manage  him  after  all,  for 
your  Pa's  suttenly  gone  back.  I 
reckon,  Hannah,  you  girls  better  feed 
that  stock." 

But  Hannah  had  already  donned 
hood  and  shawl.  In  another  moment 
she  was  buffeting  her  way  thru  the 
blizzard  to  the  nearby  barn.  Within 
the  wide  doors  she  found  Si's  farm 
team  and  his  pet  driving  horse  paw- 
ing impatiently  for  the  delayed  food. 
A  moon-eyed  Holstein  surveyed  the 
stranger  in  mild  surprise.  She  might 
well  stare.  Hannah,  in  her  dark  red 
holiday  gown,  with  skirts  pinned 
back,  her  black  hair  coiled  high,  and 
brown  eyes  flashing,  was  a  winsome 
sight.  With  deft  hands  she  minis- 
tered to  the  mutely  pleading,  raven- 
ous beasts.  Clamorous  fowls  were 
remembered  in  an  adjacent  coop,  and 
nests  of  neglected  eggs  rewarded 
her  care.  Finally,  hampered  by  a 
foaming  pail  of  milk,  she  waded  back 
to  the  kitchen  where  Minnie,  lym- 
phatic, but  capable,  had  partly  re- 
duced chaos  to  order. 

"Now,"  declared  Hannah,  "we'll 
scrub  out." 

Her  order-loving  nature  reveled  in 
the  sight  of  a  world  to  conquer. 
Dishes  were  washed  and  restored  to 
cupboard  shelves;  hot  water  and  soap 
presently  transformed  the  bleak  front 
room  to  a  scene  of  homelike  com- 
fort. A  roaring  fire  in  the  big  heater 
added  a  dominant  note  of  Christmas 
cheer.  The  kitchen,  being  polluted 
by  a  menagerie,  was  more  of  a  prob- 
lem, until  Si  literally  rose  from  his 
bed  to  cope  with  the  emergency. 

"I'll  kill  'em,"  he  tactfully  and  sac- 
rificingly  offered. 

Unsteadily  clinging  to  the  door- 
jamb  and  chair,  ill-clad,  white  and 
gaunt,  he  emerged  from  his  room, 
despite  Mrs.  Durham's  denial,  and 
surveyed  the  changed  aspect  of  his 
bachelor  quarters.  The  light  of 
pleased  excitement  illuminated  his 
thin  face  and  gave  him  fictitious 
strength. 

"That  clutch  o'  chicks  is  just  right 
for  fryers,"  he  declared.  "We  better 
have  'em  for  dinner.  Seems  'sif  a 
real  Christmas  dinner  'ud  just  set 
me  up;  an'  you  folks,"  he  hospitably 
hinted,  "must  be  nigh  about 
starved." 

He  addressed  his  remarks  to  all 
three,  but  his  gaze  rested  unwaver- 
ingly on  slender,  dark-haired  Han- 
nah. This  was  the  woman  he  had 
wooed  in  the  long  ago  when  she  was 
a  girl  of  twenty  and  he  had  reached 
his  prime.  She  had  seemed  to  favor 
him,  despite  his  years;  hope  almost 
limbered  his  embarrassed  tongue  and 
urged  him  to  test  his  fate.  Then  in- 
tervened the  hill-road  feud,  and  he 
thought  best  to  wait.  Not  being 
versed  in  feminine  psychology,  he 
could  not  know  that  the  woman  sore- 
heartedly  waited  for  the  unspoken 
word,  and  was  resentful  at  her  lov- 
er's  seeming    withdrawal.     He,  in 


turn,  was  chilled  by  the  woman's 
attitude  of  aloofness,  and  accepted 
it  as  a  sigh  of  his  dismissal.  Thus 
the  years  dissolved  into  memory,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  almost  a 
decade,  the  gloriously  matured  wom- 
an and  the  aging  man  found  them- 
selves beneath  the  same  roof,  his 
roof. 

"As  for  them  cats,  there  hain't  a 
whole  dozen,"  he  extenuated  in  self- 
defense.  "There's  just  the  old  cat 
an'  her  two  eldest  an'  their  four 
youngest.  You  see  they're  right  good 
company,  are  cats.  They"  was  all 
the  company  I  had  sence  m"  old  dog 
died,  an'  he  was  human." 

An  idea  is  the  vanguard  of  per- 
fected events.  Therefore  Si's  sensi- 
ble suggestion  of  ridding  the  kitchen 
of  its  barnyard  tenants  speedily  re- 
sulted in  a  fair  assortment  of  slaugh- 
tered game  that  included  one  small 
porker.  After  this  was  accom- 
plished, the  invalid  was  induced  to 
occupy  the  wide  lounge  by  the  front 
room  stove,  while  a  second  deluge 
of  hot  water  turned  the  filthy  cook- 
room  to  spick-and-span  respectabil- 
ity. Sophia,  the  elderly  house  cat, 
resented  the  invasion  by  spitting  at 
the  invaders  and  cuffing  her  grand- 
kittens;  later  she  settled  to  feline 
ease  by  the  glowing  hearth. 

"Looks  all  the  world  'sif  some 
one's  coming,"  Mrs.  Durham  an- 
nounced. She  had  resurrected  her 
inevitable  knitting  from  her  hand- 
bag and  was  seated  by  a  snow-dust- 
ed front  window.  Ma  Durham  and 
knitting  were  inseparable. 

"I  b'lieve,"  Minnie  was  wont  to  de- 
clare, "that  Ma  'ud  knit  if  every  one 
was  dying."  Minnie,  the  "fair-com- 
plected" member  of  the  household, 
wielded  a  slightly  sarcastic  tongue. 

"  Tis  some  one  sure's  I  live,"  de- 
cided the  knitter,  dropping  several 
stitches  in  her  excitement.  "Looks 
like  more  'en  one,"  she  added. 
"Thought  first  it  might  be  your  Pa 
coming  back,  but  I  do  b'lieve  it's  five 
or  six." 

As  Nick  Durham  could  not  have 
multiplied,  even  if  driven  back  to 
shelter,  Minnie  framed  herself  in  a 
window  to  take  keen-eyed  observa- 
tion. 

"There's  three  rigs,"  she  reported, 
as  dim  forms  outlined  in  the  white 
inferno  of  snow-filled  air.  "There's 
two  teams  an'  a  horse." 

"Then,"  commented  Hannah,  seeing 
visions  of  an  enlarged  company, 
"we'll  need  to  cook  all  those  chick- 
ens." 

"There's  eight  of  them,  besides 
children  tucked  in,"  proclaimed  the 
lookout. 

"And  the  pig,"  added  Hannah. 

"Two  of  them's  our  minister  and 
his  wife,"  reported  Minnie,  in  as- 
tonishment. "And  there's  the  Per- 
kinses from  South  Line.  Now  they're 
gitting  out  an'  coming  in.  An',  my 
land!"  she  exclaimed,  with  voice 
pitched  another  octave  of  amaze- 
ment, "if  there  ain't  Pa,  an'  Sam  Per- 
kins is  helping  him  out  of  the  sleigh. 
He's  white's  a  sheet.  'Tain't  nothing 
serious,  I  guess,  for  Sam's  laughing 
same  as  ever.  Sam's  always  grin- 
ning when  he  ain't  to  funerals.  He's 
a  regular  chessy  cat." 

It  was  Hannah  who  threw  wide 
the  door  with  the  unconscious  air 
of  being  mistress  of  ceremonies. 

"Come  right  in  out  of  the  storm," 
she  welcomed.  Her  greetings  and 
Sam  Perkins'  explosions  of  cackling 
mirth  drowned  Nick  Durham's  ti- 
rade. No  one  noticed  his  pointed  re- 
marks concerning  dum  fools  that 
lived  on  hilltops,  and  who,  as  a  fit 
penance,  should  be  blowed.  Nor  did 
Si,  who  had  been  again  galvanized 
to  his  feet  by  extraordinary  arrivals, 
hear  Nick's  consistent  and  emphatic 
statement  that  "nothing  but  a 
dummed  cold  day  'ud  ever  have 
brought  him  to  that  door,"  and  "that 
Continued  on  Page  1101 
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girls  with  the  view  of  interesting 
them  in  farm  work,  and  thereby 
working  toward  the  end  of  keeping 
them  on  the  farm.  This  work  has 
changed  the  psychology  of  the  boys' 
and  girls'  minds  so  that  whereas  for- 
merly they  looked  down  on  farming 
and  attempted  to  get  into  the  city, 
they  are  now  enthusiastic  for  coun- 
try life. 

An  idea  of  the  regard  the  boys  and 
girls  have  for  country  life  is  had  in 
the  essays  they  write  at  school. 
"Why  It  Is  Better  to  Live  in  the 
Country  Than  the  City,"  "How  to 
Make  More  Money  on  the  Farm," 
"How  to  Spray"  and  "How  to  Prune," 
are  some  of  the  things  the  children 
have  written  about,  and  these  sub- 
jects were  selected  by  them.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  the  county  are 
called  the  Hampden  County  Volun- 
teers. A  long-term  program  has 
been  laid  out  for  them  with  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  agriculture  in 
the  county. 

Cooperative  work  among  the  farm- 
ers is  rapidly  developing.  Since  the 
start  of  the  league,  an  egg-selling 
exchange,  the  Tolland  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Exchange,  which  has  mar- 
keted 50,000  quarts  of  berries  which 
formerly  went  to  waste;  Littleville 
Farmers' Exchange,  and  the  Blandford 
Cooperative  Creamery  are  some  crys- 
tallizations of  the  cooperative  spirit 
with  which  the  farmers  have  become 
imbued.  There  is  a  Farmers'  Coop- 
erative Exchange  in  every  city  in  the 
county,  and  all  are  doing  good  work, 
saving  the  farmers  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually.  In  several  places  a 
Farmers'  Credit  Exchange  has  been 
organized.  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  lending  money  to  its  members.  A 
committee  of  the  exchange  looks 
over  all  applications,  and  upon  ap- 
proval the  applicant  is  given  a  note 
that  is  cashable  at  any  bank  in  the 
county.  Security  for  such  loans  Is 
usually  in  the  form  of  mortgages, 
either  chattel  or  otherwise. 

The  campaign  for  better  farming 
has  included  the  silo  in  its  list,  and 
as  a  result  many  farmers  are  build- 
ing silos  to  house  their  crops  for  the 
winter.  The  orchard  industry  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  thru  the  efforts  of 
the  league.  It  is  conducting  a  cam-, 
paign  for  pruning,  spraying  and  cul- 
tivation of  orchards,  renovation  of 
old  trees,  thinning  of  fruit,  and 
proper  methods  of  packing.  Demon- 
strations are  attended  by  farmers 
from  many  miles  around  the  places 
they  are  held,  some  coming  twenty 
miles  to  get  some  new  information 
that  will  help  them.  Whole  or- 
chards have  been  saved  by  these 
demonstrations;  that  is,  the  farmers 
practicing  better,  cultural  methods, 
together  with  spraying,  have  saved 
1  their  orchards  which  were  almost 
[useless  as  producers.  One  orchard 
that  was  dying  rapidly  because  of 
San  Jose  scale  was  renovated  under 
I  the  league,  and  the  first  year  it  paid 
I  all  expenses  and  5  per  cent  interest 
on  the  investment,  and  in  addition 
returned  a  net  profit  of  more  than 
$100  per  acre.  The  poultry  business, 
a3  well  as  the  dairy  business,  has 
'gained  impetus  thru  the  work  of  the 
league.  Good  roads  have  been 
1  preached,  ard  $2,500,000  was  spent 
I  last  year  on  the  highways  in  western 
issachusetts  by  the  State  because 
ot  the  activity  of  the,  league. 

The  attitude  of  the  farmers  toward 
the  league  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  of  letters  received  at 
headquarters  from  the  farmers  in 
the  county: 

"I  would  not  have  built  my  new 
sow  barn  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
league.  When  the  league  first 
itarted,  thru  its  advice,  I  had  my 
tested  and  found  that  what  was 
■x»ld  me  was  absolutely  correct;  that 
>%,  that  the  cows  were  not  paying  for 
:hemselveg,  with  the  result  that  I 
*old  two  and  bought  one,  and  made 
uore  butter  than  I  made  previously. 
—A.  E.  Bolton,  Russell." 

"The  league  has  given  me  the 
-isht  idea  of  pruning,  BDravinK,  cul- 


tivating and  thinning.  They  have 
helped  me  in  the  setting  out  and 
starting  and  selecting  of  a  new 
model  orchard  and  are  instructing 
me  how  to  take  care  of  it.  If  one 
had  given  me  the  information  and 
instruction  when  I  started  twelve 
years  ago  I  would  be  much  better  off. 
Before  the  league  came  I  got  175  bar- 
rels, the  biggest  yield  in  any  sea- 
son. Last  year  I  got  400  barrels 
from  the  same  orchards. — Eric  An- 
derson, Southwick." 

"The  league  has  helped  in  putting 
up  a  brooder,  and  I  have  used  it  suc- 
cessfully for  two  years.  I  learned  a 
lot  about  feed,  breeding  and  trap 
nesting  the  stock.  My  hens,  as  a  re- 
sult, are  doing  well,  laying  all  win- 
ter. The  league  has  also  helped  me 
in  gardening,  advising  especially  re- 
garding location  and  rotation,  show- 
ing how  to  drain  a  swamp. — Max 
Axelrad,  Mundale." 

"The  league's  efforts  have  brought 
about  the  use  of  lime,  and  over  four- 
teen farmers  in  this  neighborhood 
are  now  using  it. — Peter  Hendrick- 
son,  Granville." 

"Members  of  the  league  staff  visit- 
ing our  schools  and  speaking  to  the 
pupils  have  been  in  themselves  in- 
spirations to  teachers  and  pupils 
alike.  Interest  and  zest  have  been 
created  that  were  unknown  before 
the  league  was  organized.  Except 
on  paper,  school  gardens  and  home 
gardens  were  unknown  in  Russell, 
Blandford  and  Montgomery. — L.  O. 
Merrill,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Huntington." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  that  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  league  headquarters  in 
Springfield,  where  it  maintains  an  of- 
fice and  a  staff  of  clerks. 

Enthused  by  the  success  of  the 
Hampden  County  Improvement 
League,  six  States  in  New  England 
have  taken  up  the  cudgels  of  better 
farming.  The  result  of  their  efforts 
to  date  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Eastern  States  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Exposition.  The  league  is 
the  foundation  of  this  exposition,  and 
it  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  new  en- 
terprise must  rest.  The  exposition 
housed  the  National  Dairy  Show  this 
year. 

The  funds  needed  to  establish  the 
exposition  were  gathered  very  easily. 
In  Springfield  alone,  where  the  expo- 
sition was  held,  $535,000  was  sub- 
scribed by  4,000  people  in  a  few  days, 
and  another  halt  million  was  gath- 
ered elsewhere. 

The  ideal  of  the  exposition  is  a 
get-together  of  city  and  country 
forces  to  advance  agricultural  and 
industrial  prosperity  and  to  insure 
living  conditions  adequate  to  realize 
the  highest  ideals  for  the  people  of 
New  England. 


Upper  Wisconsin  Rotations 
£ROP  Rotations  for  Upper  Wiscon- 
sin" is  the  name  of  a  bulletin 
published  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Madison,  which 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  settlers 
in  that  section  of  the  State. 

Among  the  rotations  advocated  in 
this  bulletin  are: 

"Three-year  rotation  for  dairy 
farms — Small  grain,  seeded  to  clo- 
ver, then  clover  followed  by  corn 
and  cultivated  crops. 

"Four-year  rotation  for  dairy 
farms — Small  grain,  clover,  mixed 
clover  and  timothy,  cultivated  crops. 

"Four-year  rotation  for  dairy 
farms  with  peas  as  the  cash  crop — 
Small  grain,  clover,  cultivated  crops 
and  peas.  This  is  recommended 
where  weeds  are  troublesome. 

"A  five-year  rotation  for  heavy 
soils — Small  grain  and  clover,  mixed 
clover  and  timothy,  peas,  and  culti- 
vated crop." 


Don't  permit  the  horns  to  remain 
on  cattle  running  or  feeding  together 
for  any  length  of  time.  Best  dehorn 
when  a  few  days  old. 


NevvJCEROSEN  E  LIGHT B  ortcasolineic 

'ViSlft;  10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied! 
Yoo  can  t  poss;bly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
en  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Tests  by  U.  S  Govern- 
ment and  84  leading  Universities  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  Bunlight.  Won  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

SIOOO  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  os  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  V»..,« 
era.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  OUTS 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  rnrp 
Absolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  tree.  I  it  k  C 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY;  171  Aladdin  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Largaat  K.ro.on.  (Coal  On,  Mantle  Lams  Houas  \m  the  World 
Mail  With  RIM  Make  Onr  trial  dallwy  plan  eiaie*  It  Nopreviooa  experience  neceaaary.   Practically  every  tarn 

mail  HUH  nigB  maiw  nomo  ,m,  |  town  borne  will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who  had  never  Bold  anything  in  bir  life 
SlOf)  In  $300  Par  Mo  bf  tore  writae:  1  /•fldjt  the,  first  sever,  day,.  •■  Ceristensen.  Wis.,  ears:  '  ■  Have  never weS  an  artic" 
glUU  I0  9*UV  rer  mQ.  fat  , ells  . oe^lv  "  Herring,  I°**.s*7s:  "MTtTc  ent  viiiui  b<maht.  • '  Phillips.  Ohio,  says: 

Every  customer  becomes  a/rxendandbooster.  Kemerling,  Minn. ,  Rave:  No  Aowerv  talk  necessary.  Sells  itself.  "  Thousands  who 
ere  coining  money  endorse  the  Aladdin  just  as  strongly.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  We  furnish  stock  to  reliable  men  to  get  started  Ask 
for  oar  distributor's  plan,  and  learn  bow  to  secure  an  appointment  and  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory.  State  occupation  age 
whether  yoo  have  rig  or  auto;  whether  can  work  spare  time  or  steady;  when  can  atart;  townshipa  most  convenient  for  you  to  work.' 


Unrivalled  opportunities  exist  for  the  poultry,  truck,  vegetables 
fruit  farmer  in  thesefavored  communities.  Mild,  open  winters  and 
long  growing  season,  with  abundant  rain-fall,  assure  you  of  pro- 
fitable returns  for  your  labor.  Good  markets  and  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities  ?.t  your  door.  You  can  obtain  rich,  fertile  farm 
lands  here  at  $15  an  acre  and  up.  Write  for  full  particulars  today 
— learn  how  you  can  suceed  as  others  have,  in  these  ideally 
situated  localities. 
F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent,  N.  &  W.  Ry. 
365  N.  &  W.  Buitdiag      Roanoke.  Va. 


142,884 

LONE  SCOUTS 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


SECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


In  60  Weeks,  142,884  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 

"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  It  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
(or  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  Incorporated  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Scout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25,  1915. 
I  The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  for  all  wide-awake, 
I  ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide, including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or-  , 
ganization  in  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  in  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  if  it  Is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  is:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  Is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  in  which  Instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.     "Lone  Scout"  is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,  25  cents  four  months,   75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  in  his  Scout  work  he  is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate    Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.     A  mem- 
ber in  this  Lodge  is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  it  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Lone  Scout 
Indian 


CUT  OUT  HERE' 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chlcato.  111. 


H 


Date  1916. 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name   Age. 

Town   state  


St.  No.,  P.  O.,  or  R.  F.  D. 


IION'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advj^jementa  ^J^g 
U  ing  Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean, 
of  responsible  concerns. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Pull  Big  Slumps 

Jy  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin- 
ciple  as  a  jack.  loo  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  atump.  Made  of  Kmpp 
steel  —  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  V.  S. 
Government  experts. 

HAND  POWER. 

1  Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 
Box  00 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


M 


ORE 
ONEY 


for -tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agent*  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York.  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coot  by  using  our  Attach* 
able.  011  ttlt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  risrr  DAAIf 
pain  lint  and  free  book  rHILC  DVvn 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes.  Dew 
and  second-hand,  935  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  i5i.Gal*aburc,  Kansas* 


Landless  Men  and  Manless  Land 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  HoUtein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,    Box  235.     BraUleboro.  Vl. 


Write  today  for  a  pair  of  Mat«d  Everbearing 

Strawberry  plants,  one  lance  packet  each  of  the 
l  ew  Cereal  Fctsrita.  Sudan  Grata  and  Silk  Leaf 
Poppy  seed,  all  Free  for  Tooting.  Send  10  cento 
lor  mailing  expense,  or  not,  as  you  please.  We 
offer  jrenuine  Progressive  Everbearing  plants  ot 
BOc  per  dozen;  90c  for  60:  S  1.75  for  100:  *5.  00  fox 
825,  all  postpaid.   CATALOGUE  FREE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Boi  44S  Osage,  lova 


NDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  CULTURE 

Finest  illustrated  duck  book  published. 
Tells  how  to  hatch  and  care  for  greatest 
eftg  producing  fowl  on  earth.    How  to  get  a 
start.    Quotes  low  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  of 
finest  strains.    Sent  for  5  cents  postage.  Address 
BERRY'S  FARM,  BOX  158,   CLARINDA.  IOWA 


144 

i,  216  beautiful  'pictures, 
hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  loformatloa. 
Describee  buey  Poultry  Farm  handling  63  pure-bred 
varietiea.  Tells  how  to  cbooee  fowls,  eggs,  incubators, 
i routers.  This  book  worth  dollars  mailed  for  10  cento. 
Borrv'i  Poultry  Farm.  Bos    60.  Clarlnda.  Iowa 


PI  FPTRIO  HOME.  FARM. THEATRE  and  STORE 
bkbU  1  niU  Light  Pbnts,  Econoniical.  Safe.tt«n. 

Auto  Store**  flatteries,  Urnamos,  Power  Motor*,  Engine*,  Belts, 
Railways.  Catalog  S  eta,  OHIO  ELECTRIC  HOICKS,  Cleveland,  O. 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink. 
Munkrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price 
list  frei-.  M  J.  JKWETT  &  RONS, 
KEDWOOD,  N.  V.  DEPT.  4. 


PATENTS 


— WATSON  E.  <  OLEMAN. 

Waslil  >glon.  D.  C.  Books  free 
Hlg  iest  references.      Best  results 


mi 


Don't  healtnte  aliout  ansmer- 
Injr  the  advertlaementa  you 
read  In  The  KarmlnK  Bu*l- 
neaa.  We  are  careful  to  u<  - 
cept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertiHlng  of  reaponMible 
concern  *i 
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should  partly  clear  Its  public  lands 
so  that  the  settler  may  make  a  liv- 
ing while  clearing  the  remainder. 
Minnesota  now  has  a  law  which 
enables  it  to  clear  the  land  which  it 
owns,  some  two  or  three  million 
acres. 

"It  is  essential  that  development 
of  such  regions  should  be  in  commu- 
nities rather  than  scattered.  It  is 
better  that  limited  localities  should 
be  fairly  densely  populated  and  the 
rest  of  the  land  left  for  the  time 
being  vacant,  than  that  settlers 
should  be  plumped  down  here  and 
there  over  the  entire  area.  Scat- 
tered settlements  mean  poor  roads, 
poor  schools,  lack  of  concentrated 
policy  as  to  the  producta  to  be 
raised,  lack  of  satisfactory  market- 
ing facilities  and  a  whole  train  of 
other  deficiencies. 

"The  new  settler  of  northern  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin  and  Michigan  is 
confronted  by  a  peculiarly  difficult 
credit  problem.  In  a  country  where 
forests,  stones  and  swamps  must  be 
conquered,  the  settler  cannot  bor- 
row on  his  land  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  developed 
farm.  The  cost  of  clearing  and  de- 
veloping usually  exceeds  the  cost  of 
the  raw  land.  To  borrow  for  de- 
velopment is  almost  impossible. 
The  new  Federal  Rural  Credits  law 
will  accomplish  but  little  for  the 
settlers  of  such  a  region  because  of 
its  strict  limitations  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  the 
value  of  land  and  improvements." 

Kill  Land  Speculation 

JT  IS  only  in  the  far  Northwest  that 
considerable  bodies  of  unsettled 
land  remain  in  the  United  States,  and 
people  of  that  section  are  becoming 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  a  brand- 
new  policy  regarding  colonization, 
is  the  opinion  of  Hector  McPherson, 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
Plans  tried  to  date  have  fallen  short 
of  expectation,  and  very  few  projects 
have  been  successfully  carried  out 
under  the  Carey  and  the  Reclama- 
tion Acts. 

"The  first  essential  is  distribution 
of  accurate  and  unbiased  informa- 
tion, and  to  obtain  this  there  must 


Continued  From  Page  1093 

be  some  central  authority  which 
will  censor  all  literature  sent  out 
to  attract  settlers,  and  the  censor- 
ship must  not  be  dependent  upon 
political  favor,"  said  Mr.  McPherson. 

"The  second  essential  is  the  elim- 
ination of  the  promoter  and  the 
land  speculator  from  all  coloniza- 
tion projects.  The  promoter's 
method  is  costly,  especially  when 
the  economic  and  social  welfare  of 
the  community  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

"The  State  must  place  robbery  in 
the  sale  of  land  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  bank,  highway  or  train  rob- 
bery. It  is  indeed  more  detrimental 
to  the  community  than  any  of 
these.  Most  States  have  already 
enacted  laws  against  such  exploita- 
tion, but  up  to  now  the  unprincipled 
promoter  has  usually  found  some 
method  of  evasion  in  spite  of  State 
vigilance. 

"The  third  essential  of  successful 
colonization  is  credit  on  terms 
which  the  settler  can  afford  with- 
out crippling  the  progress  of  the 
community.  In  this  respect  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act.  But  this  is  only  the  first 
step;  we  feel  that  filling  our  great 
unsettled  areas  with  prosperous 
homes  is  a  field  for  State  activity.' 

"But  when  all  this  has  been  ac- 
complished we  still  have  the  prob- 
lem of  our  large  imperfectly  culti- 
vated holdings  to  settle — holdings 
kept  at  prices  no  one  can  afford  to 
pay.  This  problem  is  more  acute 
in  Oregon  than  elsewhere,  but  is 
common  in  other  Northwestern 
States,  and  must  be  solved  before 
we  can  come  into  the  heritage  which 
our  undeveloped  resources  lead  us 
to  expect." 

Relation  of  Land  to  Immigration 

BASICALLY  the  high  cost  of  living 
was  traced  to  a  distorted  rela- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  land  in  an 
address  delivered  by  Frederick'  C. 
Howe,  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
of  the  Port  of  New  York.  In  the 
category  of  economic  mistakes  Mr. 
Howe  placed  private  monopoly  of  the 
land,  of  railroads,  warehouses,  pack- 


inghouses and  other  marketing  fa- 
cilities.   He  continued: 

'The  immigration  problem  is  con- 
nected with  the  land,  and  is  the  big- 
gest thing  to  be  solved  because  all 
wealth  comes  from  land.  So  long  as 
there  was  land  in  abundance  under 
the  Homestead  Act  there  was  no 
serious  immigration  problem,  but 
now  most  of  the  land  is  privately 
owned  and  the  immigration  situa- 
tion has  returned  and  with  it  an  in- 
dustrial problem  also. 

"Some  means  must  be  found  for 
opening  the  land  to  those  who  wish 
to  produce  wealth  on  it.  There  are 
only  thirty  persons  to  the  square 
mile  in  the  United  States,  altho  a 
billion  could  live  comfortably  in 
this  area  if  only  the  boundless  re- 
sources were  efficiently  opened. 

"The  first  step  in  constructive 
immigration  is  that  adopted  in  west- 
ern Canada  in  encouraging  farm  im- 
provements, houses,  and  growing 
crops  by  placing  taxes  on  the  land 
alone.  This  would  break  up  the  co- 
lossal estates  into  which  many  West- 
ern States  are  divided.  More  than 
200.000,000  of  the  800,000,000  acres 
ready  for  cultivation  in  the  United 
States  are  owned  by  less  than  50,000 
persons.  Millions  of  people  could  be 
furnished  homes  and  profitable  em- 
ployment if  the  hand  of  speculation 
and  monopoly  were  removed. 

"I  believe  the  Government  could 
provide  ready-made  farms  to  people 
of  small  means.  This  Is  the  policy 
Denmark  has  adopted,  and  90  per 
cent  of  her  farmers  own  their  farms. 
The  government  there  supplies  all 
but  10  per  cent  of  the  capital,  and 
this  the  farmers  furnish. 

"Marketing  is  now  uncertain,  and 
the  farmer  is  so  despoiled  by  mo- 
nopolistic charges  that  he  has  be- 
come discouraged  and  often  bank- 
rupt. Unless  a  big  constructive  pro- 
gram is  worked  out  I  expect  to  see 
agriculture  become  less  profitable 
and  emoloy  fewer  people.  Farmers 
and  their  sons  will  be  driven  to  the 
city,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. I  expect  to  see  the  cost  of 
living  rise  until  the  Government  un- 
dertakes to  get  the  people  back  to 
the  land." 


Classification  of  Lands 


AS  A  RESULT  of  land  classifica- 
tion  work,  more  than  8,000,000 
acres  were  eliminated  from  the  na- 
tional forests  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
and  in  addition,  over  1,100  individual 
tracts  within  the  forests  were  made 
available  for  homestead  entry,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  of 
Henry  S.  Graves,  Chief  of  the  For- 
est Service,  which  emphasizes  the 
necessarily  permanent  character  of 
the  national  forests,  and  points  out 
the  importance  of  definitely  deter- 
mining the  status  of  the  land  which 
the  forests  contain. 

The  national  forests  are  gaining 
in  stability  thru  the  land  classifica- 
tion work.  It  is  important  for  the 
general  public  to  know  what  lands 
are  to  be  retained  permanently  by 
the  Government,  and  what  lands  will 
be  available  for  agricultural  settle- 
ment. The  whole  forest  enterprise 
is  based  on  the  assumption  of  per- 
manence. All  the  work  is  conducted 
with  a  view  to  constructive  develop- 
ment of  the  property  and  its  con- 
stantly increasing  usefulness. 

Every  timber  sale  is  made  with  a 
view  to  future  consequences.  The 
work  of  protection  from  fire  is  not 
only  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
standing  timber,  but  to  save  young 
growth  and  encourage  the  natural 
reproduction  on  lands  which  have 
been  injured  by  previous  abuse.  Mil- 
lions of  trees  are  established  each 
year  which  will  not  come  to  maturity 
for  a  very  long  time.  A  regulated 
system  of  grazing  looks  to  the  up- 
building of  the  forest  range,  as  well 
as  to  its  present  use;  and  the  in- 
vestment of  public  funds  in  exten- 


sive improvements  is  predicated  on 
the  permanence  of  the  Government 
enterprise. 

The  need  for  consolidating  land 
ownership  where  Government  and 
private  lands  are  interlocked  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Graves.  Congress 
has  already  authorised  an  exchange 
of  lands  on  the  Florida,  the  Oregon 
and  the  Whitman  National  Forests. 
Under  the  same  policy  exchanges 
have  been  or  are  being  negotiated 
with  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Washington  for  school  lands  in 
the  national  forests  located  in  those 
States.  The  consummation  of  three 
of  these  exchanges  now  awaits  final 
approval  by  Congress. 

Other  measures  which  will  have  a 
far-reaching  significance  in  relation 
to  the  permanence  of  the  national 
forests  are  the  appropriation  by 
Congress  at  its  last  session  of  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  construction  of  roads 
within  the  forests  and  that  of  $3,000,- 
000  to  extend  the  national  forests  in 


the  eastern  mountains  by  purchase. 
The  appropriation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  will  permit  the  opening 
up  of  regions  heretofore  inaccessi- 
ble, will  greatly  increase  the  use  oi 
the  resources  in  the  forests,  will 
shorten  lines  of  travel  across  the 
States  and  between  communities, 
will  stimulate  prospecting  and  min- 
ing in  mineral  regions  and  will  aid 
community  upbuilding. 

The  importance  of  having  public 
forests  at  the  headwaters  of  impor- 
tant streams  has  been  recognized 
and  greatly  emphasised  thru  the  ap- 
propriation of  $3,000,000  for  contin- 
ued purchases  of  lands  begun  under 
the  so-called  Weeks  law.  The  work 
of  establishing  these  forests  has 
been  started  under  the  most  favor- 
able auspices,  and  its  discontinuance 
would  have  been  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate. With  the  new  appropriation  the 
purchases  may  now  go  forward  with 
a  view  to  blocking  out  and  extending 
the  various  units. 


Problems  of  Livestock  Marketing 


Continued  Fro 

country,  yet  industrial  workers,  who 
are  profiting  by  a  higher  wage  scale 
than  ever  before,  now  propose  to  ask 
the  grower  to  give  up  his  share  of 
the  prosperity  and  accept  the  normal 
price  for  the  product  of  his  farm, 
and  skill,  and  labor,  altho  for  every- 
thing he  buys  he  must  pay  a  higher 
price  occasioned  by  the  higher  labor 
cost  of  producing  it.  It  is  unfair, 
it  is  unwise,  and  it  is  immoral,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the 
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industrial  workers  who  are  the  great 
consumers  of  the  product  of  the 
farm  would  want  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  the  grower  in  that  way,  if 
the  factors  of  the  world-wide  situa- 
tion could  be  plainly  put  before  them, 
and  if  their  minds  could  be  disabused 
of  the  impression  created  partly  by 
demagogs  that  the  higher  prices  of 
farm  products  are  the  result  of  ma- 
nipulation for  private  profit  and  not 
the  result  of  world-wide  play  of  le- 
gitimate commercial  factors." 
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Their  Christmas  Wedding 


Continued  From  Page  1098 


nothing  but  a  passel  o'  lunatics  could 
get  him  inside." 

"A  right  merry  Christmas  to  you ! " 
cried  the  old  minister,  heartily,  when 
he  recovered  breath.  "We  were  all 
invited  to  Brother  Lambert's  for 
holiday  feasting,"  he  explained,  "but 
were  stalled  in  the  storm." 

"Found  Nick  stuck  in  a  snow- 
bank," added  the  stubby  Mr.  Per- 
kins, who  was  further  foreshortened 
by  a  huge  red  comforter  at  his 
throat.  "Guess  he  was  tryin'  to 
stomp  a  road  for  the  team  an'  got 
frosted.  Told  us  to  let  him  alone 
an'  mind  our  business,  but  we  pulled 
him  out,  by  jing!  Pulled  him  out  an' 
brung  him  'long,"  explained  Mr.  Per- 
kins, in  an  explosion  of  laughter  that 
shook  him  like  an  incipient  earth- 
quake. "Set  to  an'  got  his  blood  cir- 
culatin',  while  Brother  McGregor 
argued  him  into  a  fit  o*  temper. 
There  hain't  nothing  like  temper."  he 
declared  with  rumbling  laughter,  "to 
cure  the  blues  and  frostbite." 

Sam  Perkins  and  his  two  older 
boys  went  barnward  with  the  sleighs, 
while  the  unfortunate  guests  of  the 
unfortunate  Lamberts  overflowed  the 
front  room  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Dur- 
ham and  Minnie.  Five  small  Per- 
kinses arranged  themselves  on  Si's 
couch  like  a  string  of  beads,  and,  at 
a  signal  from  their  diminutive 
mother,  applied  five  handkerchiefs 
to  an  equal  number  of  extremely  red 
pug  noses. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  front 
room  sent  Si  in  glad  retreat  to  the 
freshly-cleaned  kitchen,  where  Han- 
nah presided  over  the  forthcoming 
dinner. 

"My  girl,"  he  said,  looking  fondly 
down  into  brown  eyes  that  reflected 
the  "light  ne'er  seen  on  land  or  sea," 
"we'll  give  them  such  a  dinner  as 

you  and  I  would  have  given  if  " 

he  paused  in  painful  embarrassment, 
but  she  understood.  "And  such  a 
dinner  as  we'll  give  them  a  year  from 
today,  God  willing,"  he  ended.  Then 
slowly  he  bent  his  love-illumined 
face  and  reverently  kissed  her. 

This  was  their  betrothal. 

That  Christmas  dinner  seemed  the 
work  of  one  inspired.  Three  tables, 
end  to  end  and  covered  with  long 
unused  linen  from  the  Buckley  chest 
of  damask,  provided  room  for  every 
guest.    Ranged  on  the  board  were 


flaky  biscuits  made  with  cream, 
cakes  and  pies  contrived  at  short 
notice  from  Si's  abundant  stores, 
vegetables  from  the  cellar  cooked  in 
dainty  guise,  chicken  fricassee  and 
roast  pig,  accompanied  by  gravy  that 
was  browned  to  the  queen's  taste, 
and  the  whole  topped  off  with  coffee 
that  was  fragrant  as  Ceylon's  spicy 
breeze.  Xo  wonder  the  good  old  min- 
ister, from  his  station  at  the  head, 
eyed  the  sumptuous  meal  and  then 
commenced  the  words  of  grace  by 
quoting:  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd, 
I  shall  not  want,"  then  in  his  deep 
Scotch  burr  ended  with.  "Bless  His 
holy  name,  for  He  tempereth  the 
wind  to  His  shorn  lambs." 

The  final  and  least  expected  event 
of  that  eventful  day  was  actually 
solemnised  in  a  blaze  of  winter  sun- 
light. Even  Nick's  uncertain  temper 
likewise  changed  to  genial  good  will 
for  the  extraordinary  occasion.  This, 
as  Mrs.  Durham  afterward  pointed 
out,  might  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  condition  was  that  of  a 
stuffed  python.  Si,  himself,  an- 
nounced their  intended  marriage 
with  characteristic  briefness. 

"Hannah's  going  to  stop  with  me. 
Parson  McGregor,"  he  said,  standing 
gaunt  and  pale,  but  with  shining  blue 
eyes  fixed  on  the  clergyman,  "an'  as 
there  ain't  no  license  required  in  this 
here  State,  we  want  you  to  say  them 
words  right  now  bout  'whom  God 
hath  joined,'  an'  the  rest  o'  it;  you 
know  what." 

There  was  no  dissenting  voice  as 
Hannah  slipped  within  the  circling 
arm  of  her  lover;  and  stood,  love- 
transfigured,  waiting  for  the  words 
that  made  her  a  wife — words  delayed 
seven  long,  weary  years. 

Before  the  short  service  and  fes- 
tivities were  ended  the  district  road- 
plows  were  clearing  track  in  the  path 
of  the  winter's  fiercest  blizzard.  Pres- 
ently the  well-wishes  were  over,  and 
the  storm-bound  guests,  one  by  one, 
slipped  out  of  the  hillside  dwelling, 
leaving  its  tenants  in  their  sky-line 
paradise.  The  last  to  turn  at  the 
door  for  a  parting  word  was  the  old 
pastor. 

"May  the  God  of  Rachel  and  Jacob 
bless  you,  my  children,"  he  said,  in 
his  rich  Scotch  burr.  "You  have 
chosen  wisely,  for  'tis  an  ill  thing 
for  a  mon  to  bide  alone." 


Run  Farm  on  Schedule 


*J*HE  passenger  train  makes  best 
connections  when  it  runs  on 
schedule  time.  If  it  fails  to  do  so, 
there  may  be  a  collision.  The  farm 
run  by  schedule  will  certainly  make 
better  connections  than  one  run  in 
a  haphazard  way. 

Instead  of  beginning  a  thing  on  a 
certain  minute  and  second  as  the 
railroad  does,  plan  for  that  particu- 
lar thing  to  be  done  on  a  certain 
day  or  week.  True,  new  things  are 
going  to  come  up,  but  make  allow- 
ances for  the  unforeseen.  It  may 
rain  and  keep  you  ont  of  the  field 
longer  than  you  had  expected;  a 
team  may  run  away,  necessitating 
repairing  the  harness  and  possibly 
making  some  new  fence,  all  of  which 
takes  time,  and  if  no  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  unforeseen,  you  get 
dreadfully  behind  your  schedule. 

If  yonder  crib  has  to  furnish  seed 
corn  for  ths  coming  crop,  the  ears 
will  hare  to  be  picked  out  and 
■helled.  Those  oats  may  need  to  be 
fanned  and  treated  for  smut.  You  may 
get  enough  light  oats  and  chaff  which 
wouid  otherwise  be  wasted,  to  pay 
for  the  trouble  of  fanning.  This  is 
good  horse  feed. 

Can  you  increase  the  value  of  your 
harness  $5  by  oiling  it?  How  much 
will  it  cost  to  do  It?  It  Is  a  waste 
of  time  to  go  to  town  three  times  a 
week  when  proper  planning  will 
make  one  trip  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Certainly,  things  will  come  ud  un- 


expectedly, but  just  as  certainly,  a 
lot  of  definite  things  are  going  to 
happen.  The  farmer  has  to  deal 
with  the  unknown  as  well  as  the 
known,  and  it  is  the  fortunate  farmer 
who  knows  enough  about  his  busi- 
ness to  plan,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  work  which  is  to 
come.  He  is  the  man  with  sufficient 
foresight  to  see  and  arrange  to  meet 
not  only  those  things  which  are  sure 
to  come,  but  those  which  he  may  ex- 
pect to  come. — O.  S.  Rayner. 


Oil  ts.  Rust 
JT  IS  a  proven  fact  that  machinery, 

where  exposed  to  moisture,  rusts 
out  very  rapidly.  In  fact,  rust  does 
more  damage  to  the  exposed  machin- 
ery than  the  work  which  the  imple- 
ment is  called  upon  to  do. 

This  is  a  needless  waste,  however, 
because  rust  can  practically  be  over- 
come by  taking  the  proper  care  of 
the  machine,  when  not  in  use. 

Farmers  could  get  more  than  twice 
as  much  wear  out  of  most  imple- 
ments if  they  were  housed  properly. 
This  alone  will  not  suffice  in  some 
climates.  A  very  good  way  to  keep 
the  runt  from  attacking  iron  parts 
exposed  to  moisture  is  to  coat  all  the 
iron  with  a  very  cheap  oil.  This  oil 
should  be  thick  and  heavy,  so  that 
when  applied  to  the  iron  it  will  not 
run  off.  This  coating  of  oil  will  keep 
all  of  the  moisture  away  from  the 
Iron  and,  therefore,  will  prevent  rust 
from  starting. 


Canada's  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

is  open  to  you— to  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  a 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
invitation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
169  Acre  Homesteads  f.rc  Actually  Free  to  Settlers 
and  Other  Land  Sold  at  from  $15  to  $20  Per  Acre 
The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 
_  keep  up  the  price.  Where  a  farmer  can  get 
near  $2  fcr  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  is  bound  to  make  money  —  that's 
what  rou  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won- 
derful yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 
Mixed  Farming  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 
The  excellent  grasses,  fall  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food 
required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches^  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Mili- 
tary service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  an 
unusual  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many 
young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  Write 
lor  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 
J.  M.  MjcLACKLAN,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
C.  J.  BRCUGHTON,  112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  Illinois. 

Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 


Will  you  let  us  send  you  this  Grand  Home  Orchard  of 
15  Long  Scion  Apple  Grafts,  rooted,  ready  for  planting,  with 
One  of  the  New  Sappa  Hybrid  Cherry-Plums  thrown  in  for 
good  measure  ?    See  offer  below. 

A HOME  ORCHARD  is  a  very  desirable  piece  of  property  to  own  and 
the  one  we  offer  you  is  especially  attractive,  for  if  properly  cared  for 
,  it  will  last  practically  a  lifetime  and  bear  you  barrels  upon  barrels  of 
the  choicest  of  apples  and  cherry-plums.  The  orchard  is  made  up  of 
5  Delicious,  5  Wealthy  and  5  Northwestern  Greening  Apples  and  1  Sappa 
Cherry-Plum.  We  have  made  a  special  cooperative  advertising  arrangement 
with  our  nursery  that  enables  us  to  send  you  these  10  grafts,  all  charges  prepaid, 
at  proper  planting  time,  if  you  will  accept  our  offer  as  given  below. 

Description  of  Varieties 

DELICIOUS.  Trobably  the  highest  quality  apple  now  in  existence.  Beautiful  in 
shape  and  color  and  a  good  keeper.  One  of  the  very  best  apples  for  home  garden.  Tree  is 
a  thrifty  grower  and  comes  into  bearing  at  an  early  age.    Originated  in  Iowa. 

WEALTHY.  A  beautiful  red  apple  that  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  favorite  the 
country  over.   Tree  is  irou-clad  for  hardiness. 

NORTHWESTERN  GREENING.  A  fine  hardy  apple  especially  desirable  for  late 
winter  use.   Large  showy  fruit  and  of  good  quality  in  its  season. 

SAPPA  HYBRID  CHERRY-PLUM.  As  Its  name  indicates  this  is  a  new  fruit  being  a 
cross  between  the  cherry  and  plum.  The  fruit  is  somewh.it  larger  than  the  regular  sweet 
cherry,  is  of  good  quality  and  is  borne  in  great  profusion  on  young  trees,  commencing  the 
next  year  after  planting.   An  extremely  valuable  new  fruit. 

The  Long  Scion  Grafts  are  rooted  and  ready  for  planting  and  are  handled  and  set  the 
same  as  little  trees.  Not  having  to  be  transplanted  they  grow  very  rapidly,  make  an 
exceptionally  H.lRDY  ROOT  SYSTEM  and  commence  bearing  about  as  early  as  will 
2-year  tree  set  at  same  time. 

We  want  to  send  you  this  fine  ORCHARD,  all  charges  prepaid,  with  plain  directions 
for  planting  a  id  cave,  all  at  our  expense.  Just  read  our  offer  below,  then  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  at  once  and  we  will  have  the  16  Long  Scion  rooted  Grafts  sent  to  you 
direct  from  the  nurseries  at  proper  time  for  planting  in  your  section. 


NORTHWESTERN  CREEMINd 
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THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
I  Inclose  SO  cents,  for  which  send  me  The  Forming  Business  for  one  year,  an.l  ns 
„  a  gift  your  Grand  Home  Orchard  of  15  I>ong  Scion  Apple  Grafts,  rooted  ready  for 
S3   planting,  and  1  New  Sappu  Hybrid  Cherry-l'lnm. 
■ 

I 

H  Street,  R.  P.  D  •'  

1   City      •    State..  ■-- 


Don't  hesitate  about  answering  the  ad vertise ^^^^l^on- 
Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising  ui 

sible  concerns. 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS  SeJS  IZ 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  Unit  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  ls  5c  pel  wor<! 

"        *w  wr  m.    ,)er      week  —  not 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
ond  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO  n*,  &c!X 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
rnd  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Royce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Royce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, in. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


MEN-WOMEN  WANTED.  $100  MONTH. 
Government  Jobs.  Vacancies  constantly.  Write 
Immediately  for  list  positions  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute.  Dep't  S117.  Rochester,  N.  Y 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS.  TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  RAIN- 
coats.  Rig  commissions.  Easy  profits.  Cooper 
made  $314  last  month.  We  deliver  and  col- 
lect. Sample  coat  free.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  14 
Timothy  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  

AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co.,   Dept.   22,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

MEN:— 100%  PROFIT  GUARANTEED, 
selling  Spray  Pump  and  Automobile  Washer 
Write  Rusler  Company,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 


FARMS  AND  FARM   LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA— THOUSANDS 
of  farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  sold  thelr 
crops  this  year  for  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  their  land.  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre  has 
produced  crops  worth  $40  to  $75  an  acre.  Stock 
raising  and  dairying  are  equally  profitable — 
hogs  and  beef  highest  in  country's  history.  Ir- 
rigation districts  producing  more  alfalfa  and 
fodder  crops  than  ever  before.  Get  your  farm 
home  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Last 
year  I  asked  you  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity — you  might  have  paid  for  your 
farm  with  the  1916  crop  —  again  I  extend 
the  Invitation.  Good  land  from  $11  to  $30 
per  acre;  Irrigated  land  from  $35;  20  years  to 
pay;  government  guarantees  land  and  water 
titles.  Pay  In  full  at  any  time  if  desired.  We 
will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in 
certain  districts,  with  no  security  other  than 
the  land.  Ready-made  farms  sold  on  special 
easy  terms.  Loan  for  live  stock  after  one 
year's  occupation,  subject  to  certain  reason- 
able conditions  explained  on  request.  Low 
taxes:  no  taxes  on  improvements.  .Free 
schools;  full  religious  liberty;  good  climate, 
and  the  best  neighbors  in  the  world.  Other 
farmers  becoming  rich  in  Western  Canada; 
you  have  the  same  opportunity.  Buv  direct  from 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  w"rite  for  free 
book  and  full  information.  J.  S.  Dennis,  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  10  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta, 
Canada. 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  Til.  

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it  with 
a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want  ads 
are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  nation. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.   

40-AC'RE  FARM — GOOD  HOUSE;  CLAY 
subsoil;  y2  mile  of  depot;  terms.  Prof. 
Waughtel.  Folkston.  Ga. 

FARMS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R,  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 


FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7.000  BUYERS; 
describe,  your  unsold  property.  509  Farmers' 
Exchange.  Denver.  Colo. 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  for  sale.  Northwestern  Business  Agency, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry 
In  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Montana.  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
What  State  interests  you.  L.  J.  Flicker,  214 
Northern   Pacific  Ry..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FAKJ1  RECORDS 

QUIT  FARMING  RY  GUESS— USE  POPU- 
lar  E-X  Business  Outfit.  Circular  free. 
E.  Zelllot,   Pokcgarna,  Minn. 


PLANTS   AND  TREES 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  S 10 N D  $2 .50  FOR 
1,000  Klondyke,  Lady  Thompson,  or  Corneille 
cahbare  plants  at  $1.50  per  1,000.  John  Light- 
foot,  E  si  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


STAMPS 

CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  POSTAGE  STAMPS, 
collections,  etc.;  especially  wanted  old  issues 
on  original  envelopes.  J.  E.  Guest,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


ROOKS    AM)  MAGAZINES 

PICTURE  PUZZLE  CONTESTS.  SEND 
■tamp  for  particulars  concerning  plcturegames 
now  running.  Equitable  Publishing  Co.,  58  East 
102(1  St..   New  York. 


Needlework  Department 

Dainty  Gifts,  Quickly  Made 


By  Elizabeth  Berne 


^O.  1 — Dainty  traveling  companion. 

This  little  roll  will  make  a  very 
acceptable  gift  for  the  girl  away 
from  home.  It  is  simple  and  easily 
made.  The  materials  required  are 
12  inches  of  moire  belting,  either 
plain  or  figured,  1  spool  of  white 
thread,  various  sizes  of  needles,  pins 


the  bows,  make  one  knot  into  the 
center  of  each  loop  and  one  knot  in 
each  end.  Fold  the  wide  ribbon  selv- 
edges together  and  turn  in  the  cor- 
ners round.  Shirr  the  selvedges  with 
a  narrow  heading  to  fit  the  paper  of 
pins.  Buy  the  paper  which  opens 
like  a  book  and  exposes  the  pins  in 
rows  with  only  the  heads  showing. 
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and  two  sizes  of  safety  pins,  1  strip 
of  white  flannel  2x12  inches,  1  snap 
fastener  and  3  inches  of  baby  ribbon. 
The  shade  selected  for  the  belting 
will  predominate  for  the  trimmings. 
Baste  the  flannel  to  the  belting  and 
sew  together  with  herringbone  stitch 
of  silk  thread  to  match,  leaving 
one  end  straight  and  the  opposite 
end  pointed.  At  the  straight  end  fit 
over  the  spool  of  thread  and  sew  to- 
gether, forming  a  pocket,  but  leave 
the  sides  open  to  allow  the  spool  to 
slip  out.  At  the  pointed  end  sew  one 
piece  of  the  snap  fastener.  Arrange 
the  pins  and  needles  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Wind  the  roll  up  tight 
and  sew  the  remaining  half  of  the 
snap  to  the  outside  of  the  belting. 
Across  the  point  make  a  small  bow 
of  the  baby  ribbon.  This  is  handy 
to  carry  in  one's  bag  and  we  all 
know  the  value  of  these  little  ne- 
cessities when  an  accident  occurs. 

No.  2 — Holder  for  a  paper  of  pins. 
This  dainty  novelty  is  for  the  girl 
at  home  to  hang  at  the  side  of  her 
dresser.  This  requires  %  yard  of 
6-inch  wide  ribbon,  1%  yards  of  No. 
2  satin  ribbon  to  match  and  a  paper 
of  pins. 

The  wide  ribbon  is  flowered  on  a 
white  background  and  has  an  edge 
of  plain  satin  of  the  shade  most 
prominent  in  the  flowers.  The  light 
shades  make  a  very  attractive  gift, 
but  if  desired,  one  can  use  the  rich 
dark  plaids  or  striped  ribbons  and 
the  article  will  be  more  serviceable 
and  practical.  Cut  the  narrow  rib- 
bon into  three  pieces  of  equal  length. 
Tie  soft  knots  in  this  ribbon  1% 
inches  apart  for  the  hanger  and  for 


Sew  the  shirring  to  the  paper  and 
fasten  the  bows  and  hanger.  These 
are  easily  made  and  will  be  found 
ready  sellers  at  bazaars,  fairs,  etc., 
as  they  make  dainty  and  acceptable 
gifts.  Often  one  can  purchase  a 
remnant  of  ribbon  at  quite  a  reduc- 
tion, as  it  is  not  of  use  to  the  average 
customer  who  buys  it  for  a  bow  or 


girdle,  therefore  the  price  is  lowered. 
If  one  has  some  pretty  silk  or  satin 
it  can  be  utilized  instead  of  the  wide 
ribbon;  a  row  of  featherstitching  or 
French  knots  over  the  hem  at  the 
top  or  a  narrow  frill  of  val  lace  will 
help  to  cover  it. 


Better  Teachers 


■yHE  rural  schools  of  the  United 
States  are  in  sore  need  of  better 
qualified  teachers.  At  least  one-third 
of  the  rural  teachers  for  the  coun- 
try at  large  have  no  professional 
training.  The  average  scholarship 
of  this  class  of  untrained  teachers 
is  little  more  than  an  eighth  grade 
education.  There  are  212,000  one- 
teacher  rural  schools  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  conservative,  therefore, 
to  say  that  there  are  70,000  rural 
teachers  in  this  country  with  only  an 
elementary  education  and  no  profes- 
sional training.  There  is  one  State 
in  the  Union  that  has  over  4,000 
teachers,  with  only  a  seventh-grade 
education  and  no  professional  train- 
ing, in  charge  of  its  rural  schools 
this  year.  There  are  several  States 
that  number  their  rural  teachers  in 
this  class  by  the  thousand  and  there 
arc  many  States  that  count  their  ru- 
ral teachers  in  this  class  by  the 
hundred. 

Another  third  of  the  rural  teach- 
ers of  the  United  States  have  only 
a  limited  amount  of  professional 
training  and  on  an  average  their 
scholarhsip  is  not  above  the  tenth 
grade,  that  is,  a  two-year  high  school 


education  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
There  are  at  least  70,000  teachers  in 
this  class. 

A  majority  of  the  remaining  one- 
third  of  the  rural  teachers  of  our 
country  have  on  the  average  only  a 
four-year  high  school  education, 
which  includes  from  one  to  two 
years'  attendance  at  a  State  normal 
school  or  the  professional  work  given 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years  in 
teacher-training  high  schools,  or  sev- 
eral summer  terms  at  summer 
schools  for  teachers. 

These  are  the  conditions  that  face 
us  in  the  qualifications  of  our  rural 
teachers.  The  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  is  how  to  improve  these 
conditions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  to  issue  a  series 
of  talks  in  an  effort  to  show  the 
country  how  to  solve  this  most  im- 
portant problem  in  American  educa- 
tion today.  The  fact  that  we  have 
over  150,000  teachers  without  ade- 
quate preparation  for  their  work  is 
enough  to  arouse  the  public  mind  on 
this  question  to  such  a  degree  that 
within  the  next  decade  we  shall  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  with 
adequate  training  for  every  rural 
school  in  the  United  States. 
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WANT  ADS 
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El  VESTOCK 
A  GREAT  TRIO  OK  It  EGIKTERED  OUERN- 
seyB,  1  bull  calf  and  2  heifers.  A.  R.  breeding 
dam  of  bull  calf  made  nearly  800  lbs.  of  but- 
ter In  1  year;  dam  of  1  of  the  heifer  calves 
n.ade  300  lbs.  In  6  mo.  as  a  2  year  old.  A 
chance  to  get  the  best  at  a  reasonable  price. 
$650  for  the  trio.  Address  W.  J.  Royer, 
Orvllle.  Ohio.  

BUT,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Royce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 
Illinois. 


FOB  S A  EE 

SOMETHING  EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD 
have.  One  application  will  preserve  posts, 
rail  er  board  fence  for  years.  We  absolutely 
guarantee  this  preparation.  $1.00  buys  enough 
for  ordinary  use.  For  particulars,  write  Henry 
Matson  and  Engwal,  Jaffray,  B.  C„  Canada. 

NEW  CROP  TABLE  RICE.  100  POUNDS 
Extra  Fancy  whole  long  grain  white  rice  In 
double  sacks,  freight  prepaid  to  stations  east 
of  the  Rockies.  $6.00.  Cabalnss,  Rice  Farmer, 
Pox  :100.  Katy.  Texas.  


PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  inventions  wanted.  Including  thos* 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  aa 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824   Ninth.   Washington.   D.  C. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  ls  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago.  111. 
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POULTRY 
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LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  SOO-SH  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Royce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 
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SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
Q  VICKLy— 
CHEAPLY — 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

jl 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  jsj 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  I  I 
you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all  || 
the  information.  We  will  prepare 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad-  ||| 
vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address  jjjij 
your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514   North   Dearborn    Street,  |i 
Chicago,  111. 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


Muskrat  Trapping  Simplified 


THERE  is  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons  trapping  the  muskrat  than 
all  the  other  fur-tearing  animals  put 
together.  Despite  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  these  pelts  are 
taken  every  season  by  a  small  army 
of  trappers,  the  supply  does  not  ap- 
parently decrease.  The  muskrat  lives 
entirely  on  vegetable  food  and  is  the 
only  fur-bearer  which  does.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  prove  the  claim 
made  by  some  that  it  will  eat  flesh. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
thai  there  are  two  distinct  species  of 
muskrat,  but  this  is  not  true.  In 
shallow  streams  with  almost  no  cur- 
rent and  in  lakes  and  ponds  one  may 
usually  locate  houses.  Along  swift 
waters,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will 
generally  be  able  to  locate  the  homes 
of  the  den  rats.  However,  I  have 
seen  burrows  along  the  banks  of 
ponds  and  houses  in  streams,  altho 
this  is  rather  the  exception  than  the 
rule. 

When  slides  are  located,  place 
traps  at  the  foot  of  these,  as  this  is 
the  simplest  form  of  sets  for  taking 
the  muskrat.  In  order  to  avoid  tak- 
ing the  animal  by  the  short,  weak 
front  legs,  it  is  best  to  place  the  sets 
in  about  three  or  four  inches  of 
water.  When  this  is  done  the  fur- 
bearer  is  almost  sure  to  be  taken 
by  the  strong  hind  legs  and  cannot 
escape.  Personally,  I  prefer  the 
number  naught  Hopper  trap  for  tak- 
ing this  little  fur-bearer,  and  many 
professional  trappers  will  agree  with 
me.  My  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
size  of  trap  is  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  muskrat.  and  the  small  leg  bones 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  broken.  It  is 
the  habit  of  the  muskrat  to  attempt 
to  dive,  when  caught,  but  it  will 
rarely  be  able  to  reach  shore  if  it  is 


even  allowed  to  enter  where  it  is  a 
foot  deep. 

When  the  entrance  of  the  house 
or  den  is  situated  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  set  with 
the  ordinary  style  of  trap — that  is, 
when  trapping  in  deep  water— insert 
a  Sabo  trap  just  within  the  mouth 
of  the  den.  This  method  is  not  only 
very  effective,  but  rarely  fails  to 
bring  results. 

Stick  one  end  of  a  board  in  the 
mud,  supporting  the  other  end  with 
stakes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
cline the  board  at  an  angle  of  40  or 
35  degrees.  In  this  board  arrange 
two  nails  so  as  to  hold  a  trap  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Above  the  water  line  on  this  board — 
that  is,  on  the  part  of  the  board  ex- 
tending out  of  the  water — arrange 
some  decoy.  The  animals  will  en- 
counter the  trap  in  climbing  the 
board  to  get  the  decoy,  and  will  in- 
variably be  caught  if  the  set  is  prop- 
erly made. 

Stake  a  head  of  cabbage  or  a 
pumpkin  in  shallow  water  and  sur- 
round this  with  one  or  more  traps. 
In  a  single  night,  with  a  set  of  this 
kind,  often  several  fur-bearers  may 
be  taken. 

When,  along  the  edges  of  the 
water,  the  first  ice  forms  and  be- 
comes strong  enough  to  hold  the 
weight  of  the  muskrat,  arrange  a 
bag  of  coarse  salt  at  the  foot  of 
each  slide,  as  the  presence  of  the 
salt  there  will  keep  the  slides  open. 
Place  a  trap  upon  the  salt  bag. 

Shallow  canals,  which  the  animals 
travel,  may  often  be  located  running 
between  small  ponds.  You  will  find 
the  entrances  to  the  canals  to  be 
ideal  places  for  sets. 

During  the  colder  months,  traps 


may  be  placed  around  large  drains 
and  springs.  Here  no  bait  is  neces- 
sary. Muskrats  are  sometimes 
speared  by  trappers,  but  the  skins 
when  so  taken  are  worth  from  three 
to  four  cents  less  than  when  trapped, 
as  they  must  be  considered  imper- 
fect. Pelts  stretched  by  the  old  In- 
dian method,  as  well  as  pelts  which 
have  been  shot,  also  are  inferior  and 
bring  low  prices.  This  old  way  of 
curing  the  skins  saved  the  trapper  a 
great  deal  of  labor,  but  as  they  used 
a  small  bent  twig,  forming  it  into 
a  bow  and  placing  it  within  the 
skin,  it  meant  skins  of  many  shapes. 
Hence  their  undesirability  to  the 
manufacturers. 

In  late  winter  and  spring  the 
muskrat  becomes  prime;  yet  most 
of  these  hides  are  taken  in  the  fall, 
for  the  reason  that  this  little  fur- 
bearer  is  most  active  at  that  season 
preparing  its  winter  quarters  and 
storing  up  food,  and  rarely  ventures 
out  to  any  extent  in  cold  weather. 

It  is  the  general  prediction,  this 
year,  that  all  kinds  of  muskrat  skins 
will  bring  very  high  prices,  so  that 
one  can  well  afford  to  spend  his  time 
after  this  little  animal. 

One  other  set  I  might  mention  is 
to  place  some  parsnips,  apples,  or 
corn  some  eight  or  ten  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  on  inclined 
sticks.  Under  these  arrange  traps. 
— G.  J.  Thiessen. 


A  work  animal  is  a  great  deal  like 
a  machine.  He  must  have  plenty  of 
fuel  in  the  form  of  good  food  if  he 
works.  The  man  who  does  not  sup- 
ply enough  feed  to  his  animals 
should  not  expect  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults from  him.  Nor  should  he  ex- 
pect to  get  to  heaven.  Did  you  ever 
work  on  short  rations?  How  does  it 
feel? 


WILL  PAY  YOU  MORE 

for  Furs.  Prices  high.  Trapping  season  now 
on.   Get  busy  at  once.    We  furnish  traps 

and  supplies  at  lowest  prices. 
Write  for  new  booklet,  "Opportunities  for 
pleasure  and  profit  in  trapping;"— also  ship- 
ping; tags,  price  lists,  etc..  ALL  FREE 

SHIP  TODAY 

F.  C.  Taylor  For  Co. 

265  Far  Exchange  Bide. 
St.  Louit,  Mo. 


LIGHT  YOUR  HOME 
LIKE  DAY-COST  1c 

[for  6  boors.  Pure  white  100  candle 
I  power  light  from  common  Kerosene. 

The  Beacon  Lamp  Makes 
and  Burns  Its  Own  Cas 

Better,  brighter,  safer,  cheaper  than 
|  Gas,  Gasoline  or  electricity.  Every 
home  interested.  600,000  satisfied 
users.  Agents  wanted.  Write  quick 
for  Belling  plan,  exclusive  free  ter- 
ritory and  trial  offer. 
HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  92  Home  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OT  TAW  A  '  L  AT  EST  DESIGN 


Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas- 
sive.   Built  to  last;  to  do  bard, 
heavy  work.    Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 

 *   Pull  X  to  H  horse-power  more  than 

rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Term*.  Sizes 
IX  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1641  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Cftt&log  Illustrated  in  co'ors  frn. 

^Electric  Wheel  Co.„14t>Elm  Sl  .Qulncy,  III. 


Ship  to  the  dealer] 

 who    pnyn  most. 

We  Mil  on  world's  big- 
■rest    market.    Yon  reap 

the  benefit.  You  profV 
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FURS 

New  free  book 
explain*  our  system  . 
high  prices  in  buying,  Y# 
low  prices  on   tanniny  * 
'    turlne.  Write 


Effron.Kushner  A  Co..  725  So. 2d  St. .Coder  Raolds.lowe 


THIS 


5 -PASSENGER 
TOURING  CAR 


AUTO  GIVEN! 


EASIER  TO  WIN  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CONTEST 

This  contest  will  not  be  advertised  and  pushed  like  so  many  others.  There  will 
be  fewer  contestants  than  In  other  contests  and  if  you  start  right  away  you  can  win 
easily,  this  1917  model,  fully  equipped,  five-passenger  touring  car. 


THIS  AUTO  GIVEN 


^  A  line  new  five-passenger  touring  car  will  be  given  away  absolutely  free  to  some  one 
who  acts  right  away.  Wouldn't  you  be  happy  and  proud  to  own  this  fine  automobile? 
Think  of  the  fun  you  can  have  taking  your  friends  out  riding.  And  how  all  your  rela- 
tive* would  enjoy  the  car.  Hundreds  of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country 
are  winning  automobiles,  etc.  They  win  by  starting  early.  As  soon  as  they  see  the 
advertisement  and  puzzle  they  go  to  work  and  solve  it  and  so  get  a  great  big  start  in 
the  contest. 

You  can  win  this  automobile  in  addition  to  splendid  prizes  such  as  watches,  cameras 
and  other  things  you  like.  Write  us  today  sending  your  answer  to  the  picture  puzzle,  with 
the  faces  marked,  with  four  cents  In  stamp*  to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mailing  ex- 
penses of  the  present  you  have  won. 


Solve  the  Puzzle  and  Win  a  Prize 

This  picture  shows  one  of  our  frtends 
driving  an  automobile  like  the  one  we 
are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  picture 
there  are  six  partly  hidden  faces  which 
It  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to  find.  ,  It 
Is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  faces  In  this 
picture,  but  by  close  search  and  by 
twisting  and  turning  the  picture  around, 
they  will  be  revealed  to  you.  Can  you 
find  them? 

YOU  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE 

If  you  do;  try  It.  don't  give  up.  It  will 
pay  you.  When  you  have  found  four 
of  the  faces,  mark  each  with  a  cross 
(X),  cut  out  the  picture  and  mall  It  to 
us.  When  your  answer  Is  received  we 
will  send  you  a  prize  which  we  know 
you  will  appreciate,  and  It  will  be  a 
big  surprise  to  you.  We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  2,000  free  Auto  votes,  and  tell  you 
all  about  this  splendid  automobile,  touring  car  or  roadster,  which  we  are  going  to  give 
away.    We  will  give  away  many  other  prizes  for  Just  a  little  effort. 


W.  D.  Boyce  Company,  Auto  Contest  Manager,  Dept.  E, 
500-514  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  marked  the  four  faces  on  the  picture  purzle  which  I  am  sending 
you,  together  with  four  cents  In  stamps  to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mailing  expenses  of 
the  prize  you  have  for  me.  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  become  the  owner  of  this  five-passen- 
ger touring  ear  delivered  to  me  absolutely  free.  Also  send  me  my  certificate  of  entry  and 
2,040  free  votes  toward  winning  it.  Let  me  know  also  how  to  earn  cash  commissions  and 
the  many  splendid  prizes  you  have  for  me. 

My  name  U  

P.  O  .  R.  F.  D„  Box  No.,  or  St.  No  

Town  State  


2000  VOTES  FREE 

To  test  your  quickness  and  to  give  you  a  good  head  start  we  are  printing  the  auto 
prize  puzzle  picture  shown  to  the  left.  In  this  picture  there  are  six  partly  hidden  faces 
which  It  will  be  lots  of  fun  to  find.  Solve  the  puzzle,  mark  the  faces,  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  send  it  all  to  us  with  four  cents  in  stamps  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  the  special 
prize  we  will  send  you.  We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  2,000  free  auto  votes  and 
tell  you  all  about  this  splendid  five-passenger  touring  car.  We  are  also  going  to  give 
away  many  other  prizes. 

OTHER  REWARDS  TO  ALL 

This  is  the  easiest  and  most  liberal  contest  ever  announced.  It  Is  so  arranged  that 
every  one  who  takes  part  In  the  contest  will  be  richly  rewarded  for  everything,  little 
or  big,  that  one  does.  Remember  you  get  the  extra  rewards  right  away.  There  is  no 
waiting.     You  get  splendid  prizes  and  cash  rewards  without  delay.  - 

Up  here  in  our  big  building  we  have  boxes  and  boxes  of  golden  treasures  that  are 
yours  almost  for  the  asking.  We  will  give  away  hundreds  of  bicycles,  phonographs, 
watches,  flashlights,  sets  of  dishes  and  many  other  presents  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Our  plan  is  so  simple  that  It  seems  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  Everybody  gets 
a  prize.  We  are  a  big  company  and  delight  in  giving  away  valuable  premiums  to  adver- 
tise our  great  weekly  papers.  Get  your  share  of  these  presents.  Solve  the  puzzle  and 
mall  the  coupon  now,  before  you  turn  this  page.    Get  in  on  this  grand  prize  distribution. 

DON'T  WAIT— MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY! 

We  want  to  Impress  on  you  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  start  at  once.  We  arc  dctes- 
mlned  to  give  this  automobile  to  some  one  free  and  It  might  as  well  be  you.  Don  t  oeiay 
another  minute.  Find  at  least  four  of  the  partly  hidden  faces  on  the  I>u«le  P'c\"rf. 
mark  each  with  a  cross  (X),  fill  out  the  coupon,  cut  out  the  picture  and  coupon  ana  ma^ 
them  to  us  with  four  cents  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  e xpenses  for  tne  nr  v  tQ 
which  we  will  send  you  for  solving  the  puzzle.  We  will  also  give  you  Z.uuu  ji^  dQ — 
ward  winning  this  auto.  There  are  no  losers.  You  get  prizes  «<""  «v.fr5"  coupon  right 
many  of  them.  We  will  help  you  win  this  auto  If  you  are  quick.  Man 
away.  Address 

W.  Dm  BOYCE  COMPANY, 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


OUR  LOW  PRICES  TELL  THE  STORY 


Papers  a  Big  Room 

Just  think — only  57c  for  enough 


Hlj^k      K  n~   beautiful  four  color  bronzed  side 
M    M  wall,  celling  and  border  to  papei 

IWg^v  U  '  a  big  room.  Write  today  for  our 
Free  Book  of  over  100  big  tarn- 
plei  of  wall  paper  and  see  this  dandy  paper  Also, 
our  exquisite  1917  papers,  consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed 
gold,  oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany, 
silk  and  creton  effects 
at  6c  to  40c  a  double  mm  i  ~  w^r~  over 
roll  of  10  yards.  Fin 
est  varnished  tiles.  22< 
a  double  roll.  Comb! 
nation  matched  wltl 
cut  out  borders  readj 
for  hanging  at  IVic  a  yard  up.  Wall  paper  for 
all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at 
it  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself — don't  wait.  Get 
samples  now — today — and  see  our  wondrously  beau* 
tif nl  art  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand 
free  premium  offer. 


FURNITURE  CATALOG  FREE 


Single  pieces  of  furni- 
ture cheaper  than  dealers 
In  small  cities  and  towns 
can  buy  it  for  in  carload 
lots.  We  sell  dining  chairs 
at  72c  up;  fancy  rockers 
$1.18  up;  kitchen  cabinets 
$4.68  up;  sideboards  $10. 95 
up;  dining  tables  $3.18  up; 
parlor  suites  $17.50  up;  couches  $6.95  up:  metal 
beds  $2.98  up;  mattresses  $2.95  up;  and  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  every  other  kind  and 
make  of  furniture.    Write  today. 


READ  CAREFULLY  THIS 


CHICAGO 


ADVERTISEMENT 


PAINT 


THEN 


WRITE  US  A  POSTAL  OR  LETTER  FOR 
A  FREE  SPECIAL  CATALOG  OF  ANY 
GOODS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 
WHETHER  ADVERTISED  HERE  OR  NOT 
AND  SEE  WHAT  REAL  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ARE 


SMYTH'S  60  EGG  INCUBATOR 

ALL  STEEL-ON  30  DAYS'  $< 
FREE  TRIAL-HOLDS 
FULL  60  EGGS 

To  Quickly  popularize  SMYTH'S  All  Steal  60  Egg  Incubator,  we 
will  sell  5.000  at  only  $3.92  each.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  as  large  a 
per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  aa  any  Incubator  made,  regardless 
of  name,  make  or  price.  Made  of  polished  steel,  with  double  walled 
air  chamber.  1917  Improved  disc  regulator,  standard  thermometer 
visible  through  glass  damper,  beat,  safest  metal  lamp,  heat  distribut- 
ing drum  around  outer  edges,  wltn  Jacketed  heat  flue  and  automatic 
heat  regulation,  insuring  even  temperature  and  moisture  In  every  part 
of  egg  chamber,  and  proper  heat  to  eggs  all  the  time.  Full  direc- 
tions with  each  incubator  SEND  $1.00  deposit  and  we  will  send 
you  this  high  grade,  latest  Improved  SMYTH'S  all  steel  60  egg 
Incubator  by  freight,  subject  to  examination.  Pay  balance  $2.92  and 
freight  charges  to  agent  after  you  find  the  Incubator  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  the  greatest  Incubator  bargain  In  the  world,  then  take 
It  home  and  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  at  our  risk,  and  If  you  do  not  find  it  as  good  a  hatcher  as  you  ever  saw  or 
beard  of,  regardless  of  price  or  make,  or  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  $1.00  and  freight  charges.  If  you  want  Incubator  sent  by  PARCEL  POST  send  $3.92 
and  enough  money  extra  to  pay  the  parcel  poet  postage  and  we'll  send  on  same  liberal  trial  offer  as 
above.  Shipping  weight  19  lbs.  We  make  very  low  prices  on  larger  Incubators,  brooders,  and  poultry  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  in  our  big  free  Inoubator  Catalog  sent  you  free  upon  request.  Order  Incubator  or  catalog 
today. 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 

Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made. 
Think  of  It — we'll  send  our 
READY  MIXED 
PAINT  (any  kind 
you  want)  ON  . 
FREE  TRIAL.  You 
try    the  paint 

i   test 

It  thoroughly. 
_    compare      1 1 
with    any    make    or  priced 
paint  you  know  of  and  then 
decide  if  you  want  to  keep 

it;  if  not.  return  at  our  expense  both  ways  and 
you  will  not  be  out  a  cent.  If  you  need  paint, 
varnish  or  stain  for  any  purpose  whatever,  write 
today  for  our  Big  Free  Paint  Book  and  read  there 
in  detail  our  great  free  trial  offer  and  see  tbe 
124  sample  colors  of  Smyth's  Unlimited  Guar- 
antee Paint,  at  prices  that  wljl  astonish  you. 


Look  Here!  You  Who  Own  Cows 

"SMYTH'S" 
BEST 

Write  toilay  for  our 
Big  Special  Cream  Sep- 
arator Catalog  and  read 
our  great  offer  to  send 
you  one  of  "Smyth's 
Best"  Perfected  1917  Model, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separa- 
tors on  60  days'  free  trial 
without  risk — without  money 
—use  it  hard  every  evening 
and  morning  60  days — 121) 
times.  -  Test  It — compare  it 
with  any  separator  you 
of,  no  matter  how 
priced  It  la.  and  If  you 
find  our  separator  un- 
satisfactory for  any 
reason  whatever,  re- 
turn U  at  our  expense 
-  you'll  be  out  only  your  trouble.  Guaranteed  to 
skim  99-100  per  cent  at  80  degrees  or  no  sale.  Easy 
running  phosphor  bronze  bearings.  Write  for 
catalog  today  and  see  full  line  and  wonder  offers. 


Rooms. 


%  Buy*  All  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware, 
Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  Thi«  Big  7- 
Room  House  With  Reception  and  Bath 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 


full  description  of  material  needed,  quote 
specifications,  show  plans  and  explain  everything  in  detail 
and  get  this  book  for  Information  if  you  Intend  to  build. 


If  you  are  about  to 
build  a  new  house, 
barn  or  garage,  or  any 

kind     of  building, 
send    for    our  Big 
Book     of  House 
Plana,    which  shows 
about    100  designs 
of     buildings  st 
prices  ranging,  for 
all  material,  from 
$89.00     up.  We 
show     the  build- 
ings   In  beautiful 
colored   and  half- 
tone pictures,  give 
actual  mill  prices,  give 
Be  sure 


Write  Today  for  Our 
FARM  MACHINERY 

f*ATAI  Of  "  Before  buying 

**^»>  *  ^*a-«W»  8ee  0Ur  big.  com- 
plete line  of  latest  Improved  1917  model  farm 
Implements  In  colors.  Standard  makes  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Everything  guaran- 
teed. Free  trial  given.  Half  your  dealer's 
price.  Look  I  Walking  plows  «£2  90  up : 
cultivators  $2.10  up;  grain  drills  ^$10.65  up; 
corn  planters  58c  up;  mowers  $40.65  up;  and 
every  kind  of  farm  implements  made  at  pro- 
portionately low  prices.  Get  the  book  sure 
before  buying  and  save  a  lot  of  money. 


WE  SELL  EVERYTHING 

to  eat,  wear  and  use.  and  can  supply  you  with  any  kind  of 
goods  you  want  at  wholesale  prices.  To  get  posted  and  save 
big  money  on  what  you  buy  write  us  a  postal  telling  us  what 
goods  you  are  Interested  in,  and  we  will  send  you  a  special 
catalog  by  return  mall  showing  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the 
goods  you  mention  at  such  low  prices  that  they  will  make  you 
wonder.     Write  today  and  see. 


SINGLE  aaBHtt  SHOTGUN 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  FREE  SPORTING  GOODS  CATALOG 
Full  of  Best  Sporting  Goods  in  the  World 

If  you  are  Interested  in  buying  a  gun. 
revolver  or  Sporting  Goods  of  any  kind, 
write  us  a  postal  or  letter  today,  say- 
ing, "Send  me  your  Special  Sporting 
Goods  Catalog,"  and  by  return 
mall  we  will  send  you  our  great 
and  wonderful  Sporting  Goods 
Catalog  which  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes marvelous  bargains  in 
high  grade,  standard  made  and 
reliable  guns,  revolvers  and  sportsmen's 
goods  of  all  kinds.  We  sell  single  barrel 
shot  guns  at  $4.15  up;  double  barrel  shot 
guns  at  $9.65  up;  repeating  shot  guns  at 
$7.00  up;  target  rifles  at  $1.50  up;  all 
rmes"at"75c'ui?;"revolvVrs~at  $1.65  up,  and  everything  that  sportsmen  use 
to  shoot  and  hunt  with.  Also  athletic  goods,  football  goods,  and  every- 
thing in  sportsmen's  goods.  


$22.50  up:  repeating  rifles 


ia 


.95—60  Days  Free  Trial 


Write  for  Free  Engine  Catalog 

PRICES  DOWN.  Think  of  it. 
only   $18  95   now   for   a  powerful 


WRITE  for  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

STEEL  ROOFiNG  $2.58  FOR  100  SQUARE  FEET 

Our  prices  for  ready  roofing,  metal 
roofing  and  all  goods  of 
this  nature  are  the  lowest, 
and  our  guarantee  the  long- 
est and  most  liberal. 
Write  for  our  Free  Spe» 
cial  Roofing  Catalog  and 
see.  Don't  buy  before 
you  get  our  prices.  We 
are  also  headquarters  for  Wall  Board  and  ornamental  steel  ceiling. 
"Waydown"  prices  on  all. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

SEND  FOR  HARNESS  CATALOG 

Write  today  for 
'our      big  free 
Harness  Catalog 
which  describes, 
illustrates  and 
price     lists  the 
largest  assort- 
ment     in  the 
world     of  fine 
made  harness, 
saddles  and 
horse    goods  of 
all  kinds  for  all 
purposes  and  for 
all  sections 
of  the  coun- 
try. Our 

harness  are  full  slue,  stylish,  handsome  and  extra  strong,  cut  from 
oak  tanned  extra  choice  packers'  heavy  steer  hides,  all  _ 
parts  exactly  uniform  in  thickness,  weight  and  strength; 
strongly  and  artistically  sewed,  reinforced  where  neces- 
sary and  two  or  three  ply  where  greatest  strain  comet. 
We  sell  double  harness  at  $18.40  up:  single  harness  at 
$8.25  up,  and  correspondingly  low  prices  for  saddles  and 
horse  goods  and  horse  findings  of  all  kinds.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Be  sure  and  get  our 
Special  Harness  Catalog  before  you  buy  and  save  money. 


W  ite  for  our 
Free  Special 
Crocery  Catalog 

snd  see  our  full  line 
'  of  groceries  and  pro- 
visions of  ail  kinds  at  big  money  saving 
prices  and  read  our  great  special  offer 
bow  we  will  Bell  you  25  lbs.  of  cane 
AiBm9»». **Hmt<  wm  granulated  sugar  for  $1.10;  50  lbs.,  $2.2n; 
75  lbs..  $3.30;  100  lbs.,  $4.40.  No  order*  accepted  at  these  prices 
until  you  receive  and  read  our  offer — so  send  today  for  free  gro- 
cery catalog. 


LADIES,  LOOK  HERE! 

FASHION 

AND 

MILLINERY 
BOOK  FREE 


Write  today   for  our  great 
Fashion  Book  showing  upwards 
of  one  thousand  pictures  (many 
in  colors  exactly  as  the  goods 
look)  of  rich  beautiful  dresses, 
costumes,  coats,  furs  and  ex- 
quisite  millinery   creations  for 
Fall  and  Winter  1916  and  1917. 
From  this  book  you  can  choose 
your  wearing  apparel  and  mil- 
linery with  best  judgment  and 
greatest    economy.      We  guar- 
antee faultless  style,  perfect  fit  and  low- 
est price.     This  catalog  also  shows  com- 
plete    assortment     of     infants',  girls', 
misses'  and  ladies'   wearing  apparel  and 
millinery.    Especially  low  prices  on  high- 
class  corsets  and  knit  and  muslin  under- 
wear.   Be  sure  and  get  this  special  fash- 
Ion  and  millinery  book  and  see  the  latest 
styles  and  save  big  money.     We  supply 
over    half    a   million    ladles    with  their 
clothing  and   millinery   yearly,   which  Is 
evidence  that  our  goods  have  tbe  style 
and  quality  they  want. 


g  u  a  ranteed 
gasoline  en- 
gine. Pro- 
portionately low  prices 
on  Lifetime  Guaranteed 
IV>.  1%,  2%.  4^4.  6.  8. 
12  and  up  to  50  H  P. 
Engines.  No  better  en- 
giues  at  any  price;  powerful,  strong,  simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being 
used  in  your  neighborhood.  Don't  buy  until  you  write  for  our  great 
Special  Free  Gasoline  Engine  Catalog  and  read  our  wonder  60-  Day  Free 
Trial  Without  Money  in  advance  offer.  


IV 


OF  MEN'S  FUR, 


Fur  coats  at 
heavy  sheep  lined 
sters  at  $4.95  up 
fur  lined  overcoats 
$13.95  up  to  $36  50; 
blanket  lined  duck 
and  corduroy  work 
coats  at  $1  19  up  to 
$3.50;  blanket  lined, 
wool,  corduroy  and 
duck  heavy  work  suits 
at  $5  95  to  $7  50: 
heavy  mackinaws  at 
$3.95  to  $7  50;  extra 
and  jumpers:  khaki, 
corduroy  and  work  pants  of 
all  kinds  Startling  low 
prices  on  waterproof 
oiled  slicker  clothing  and 
rubber  clothing.  Write 
todav  for  special  cata- 
log No  1X55.  which  11- 
ustrates  and  prices  the 
above,  and  hundreds  of 
other  bargains  in  fur- 
lined  and  work  clothing. 
It  will  pay  you  big  to 
read  It.  Our  prices 
positively  are  lowest, 
and  you  will  find  the 
quality  the  best  grade 
and  make,  for  each  garment  is  made  with 
great  care  from  carefully  chosen  materials, 
and  will  stand  the  hard  wear  they  are  in- 
tended for.  


$20.50  up; 
driving  ul- 
to  $11.95; 
at 


BEST  STUMP  PULLERS 

Get  our  Pnces^on^  Stump JulUrs.^-. -.f  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


They  are 


| 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  TO 

JOHN  M.  SMYTH  md|e.  CO. 

703-711  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


handle.  Built  low  so  team 
to  pick  from,  ranging 
in  price  from  $13.95 
up.  Guaranteed  one 
year.  Write  today  for 
special  catalog,  show- 
ing pictures  of  all  our 
stump  pullers,  describ- 
ing them  in  detail  and 
explaining  the  perfect  work  they 
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The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


INTERESTED  * 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Canada's  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

is  open  to  you— to  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  a 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
invitation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
160  Acre  Homesteads  Are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers 
and  Other  Land  Said  at  from  $15  to  $20  Per  Acre 
The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 
_  keep  up  the  price.  Where  a  farmer  can  get 
near  $2  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  is  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won- 
derful yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 
Mixed  Farming  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 
The  excellent  grasses,  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food 
required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches^  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Mili- 
tary service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  an 
unusual  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many 
younK  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  Write 
lor  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rata* 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Gun.,  or  to 
GEORGE  A.  HALL.  123  Second  Street.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
J.  M.  MacLACHLAN,  21S  Traction  Terminal  Bldg..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
C.  J.  BR0UGHT0N.  112  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Canudian  Gov't  Agt. 


Will  you  let  us  send  you  this  Grand  Home  Orchard  of 
1 5  Long  Scion  Apple  Grafts,  rooted,  ready  for  planting,  with 
One  of  the  New  Sappa  Hybrid  Cherry-Plums  thrown  in  for 
good  measure  ?    See  offer  below. 

A HOME  ORCHARD  is  a  very  desirable  piece  of  property  to  own  and 
the  one  we  offer  you  is  especially  attractive-,  for  if  properly  cared  for 
,  it  will  last  practically  a  lifetime  and  bear  you  barrels  upon  barrels  of 
the  choicest  of  apples  and  cherry-plums.  The  orchard  is  made  up  of 
5  Delicious,  6  Wealthy  and  5  Northwestern  Greening  Apples  and  1  Sappa 
Cherry-Plum.  We  have  made  a  special  cooperative  advertising  arrangement 
with  our  nursery  that  enables  us  to  send  you  these  16  grafts,  all  charges  prepaid, 
at  proper  planting  time,  if  you  will  accept  our  offer  as  given  below. 

Description  of  Varieties 

DELICIOUS.  Probably  the  highest  quality  apple  now  in  existence.  Beautiful  in 
shape  and  color  and  a  good  keeper.  One  of  the  very  best  apples  for  home  garden.  Tree  is 
a  thrifty  grower  and  couies  into  bearing  at  an  early  age.   Originated  in  Iowa. 

■WEALTHY.  A  beautiful  red  apple  that  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  favorite  the 
country  over.   Tree  is  iron-clad  for  hardiness. 

NORTHWESTERN  GREENING.  A  fine  hardy  apple  especially  desirable  for  late 
winter  use.  I<arge  showy  fruit  and  of  good  quality  in  its  season. 

SAPPA  HYBRID  CHERRY-PLUM.  As  its  name  indicates  this  is  a  new  fruit  being  a 
cross  between  the  cherry  and  plum.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  regular  sweet 
cherry,  is  of  good  quality  aud  is  borne  in  great  profusion  on  young  trees,  commencing  the 
next  year  after  planting.    An  extremely  valuable  new  fruit. 

The  Long  Scion  Grafts  are  rooted  and  ready  for  planting  and  are  handled  and  set  the 
same  as  little  trees.  Not  having  to  be  transplanted  they  grow  very  rapidly,  make  an 
exceptionally  HARDY  ROOT  SYSTEM  and  commence  bearing  about  as  early  as  will 
2-year  tree  set  at  same  time. 

We  want  to  send  you  this  fine  ORCHARD,  all  charges  prepaid,  with  plain  directions 
for  planting  and  care,  all  at  our  expense.  Just  read  our  offer  below,  then  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  at  once  and  we  will  have  the  16  Long  Scion  rooted  Grafts  sent  to  you 
direct  from  the  nurseries  at  proper  time  for  planting  in  your  section. 


NORTHWESTERN  CREEN1RG 


THE  KAK>!1\«;  111  SIM,S\ 

500  North  Dearborn  Street.  Cht'-ag".  111.  :  i 

I  inclose.  50  rents,  for  which  send  me  The  Farming  Business  tor  one  year,  and  as  B 
a  gift  your  (.rand  Home  Orchard  of  15  Long  Scion  Annie  Grafts,  rooted  ready  for  E 

planting,  and  1  New  Sappa  Hybrid  Cherry-Plum.  S3 

Name    ! 

Street,  E.  P.  D   1= 


■  city  


State. 


Don't  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you 
read  in  The  Farming  Business.  We  are  careful  to  accept 
only  clean,  reliable  advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


Disease  Do's  and  Don'ts 

Some  Things  Are  Wise,  Others  Unwise 


Bug  Eaters 
^LTHO  birds  of  all  families  prey 
upon  grasshoppers,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  selected  as  the  most  im- 
portant destroyers  of  grasshoppers 
for  their  respective  groups:  Frank- 
lin's gull,  bobwhite,  prairie  chicken, 
red-tailed,  red-shouldered,  broad- 
winged,  and  sparrow  hawks,  the 
screech  and  burrowing  owls,  yellow- 
billed  cuckoo,  road  runner,  night- 
hawk,  red-headed  woodpecker,  king- 
bird, horned  lark,  crow,  magpie,  red- 
winged  and  crow  blackbirds,  mead- 
ow lark,  lark  bunting,  grasshopper 
and  lark  sparrows,  butcher  bird, 
wren  and  robin. 


Not  Always  Kills 
piCKLIXG  meats  in  brine  or  curing 
in  salt  does  not  always  destroy 
the  virus  of  disease.  Meats  may  be- 
come sour  in  brine  and  molds  will 
grow  on  dry  pickled  meats. 

We  know  that  hog  cholera  may  be 
transmitted  thru  the  uncooked  trim- 
mings of  pickled  hams  from  cholera 
infected  hogs.  The  Germans  have 
proved  that  tubercular  meat  is  viru- 
lent after  being  in  salt  brine  eight- 
een days.  In  fact,  it  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  many  disease  pro- 
ducing germs  and  their  spores  may 
survive  the  pickling  process  and  be 
able  to  produce  disease. 


em  Idaho  the  experiments  on  the 
control  of  powdery  dry  rot  in  stor- 
age have  be-sn  completed  and  show 
that  the  losses  can  be  prevented  by 
careful  harvesting  to  avoid  mechani- 
cal injuries  and  by  keeping  the  stor- 
age cellar  at  a  temperature  between 
35  and  40  degrees  F.,  with  proper 
ventilation.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
store  in  poorly  ventilated  or  im- 
properly cooled  houses,  the  disease 
may  be  effectively  checked  by  disin- 
fection with  corrosive  sublimate  or 
formaldehyde,  provided  this  is  done 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  dig- 
gings. 

Further  surveys  have  indicated 
that  the  powdery  scab  disease  is  con- 
fined to  six  sections  of  the  United 
States,  all  of  these  being  Northern, 
except  one  locality  in  Florida.  In 
every  case  these  areas  are  in  sec- 
tions with  considerable  rainfall, 
where  soil  conditions  are  such  I 
poor  drainage  prevails.  It  has  b  rj 
found  that  the  disease  can  be 

sened  by  the  application  of  seed  j  

soil  treatments. 

The  cause  of  potato  "leak,"  a  rapid 
type  of  decay  causing  serious  loss  in 
the  Delta  district  of  California,  has 
been  discovered,  and  experimf 
have  shown  that  it  can  be  control.  I 
by  careful  harvesting  and  sortii>. 
before  shipment. 


To  Kill  Bin  Insects 
PARBON  bisulphide  used  at  the 
rate  of  five  to  eight  pounds  to 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  space  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  all  in- 
sects in  stored  grain.  The  grain  bins 
should  be  air  tight  and  the  tempera- 
ture above  70  degrees.  Burlap  sacks 
or  cotton  waste  saturated  with  the 
liquid  may  be  thrust  into  the  grain, 
or  the  material  may  be  poured  into 
a  short  section  of  pipe  plugged  at 
one  end  and  perforated  along  the 
side.  The  carbon  bisulphide  may 
also  be  sprayed  over  the  grain  with 
a  pump  thru  a  small  opening  in  the 
side  of  the  bin.  The  formation  of  a 
gas,  which  is  heavier  than  air  and 
settles  down  thru  the  grain,  kills  all 
the  weevils  within  36  hours. 


Bury  or  Burn 

THE  practice  of  feeding  hogs  with 
carcasses  of  animals  that  have 
died  should  be  condemned,  because 
of  the  danger  of  the  hogs  becoming 
infected  with  disease  from  the  car- 
casses and  thereby  creating  a  new 
center  of  infection.  Even  tho  the 
hog  itself  is  not  susceptible  to  the 
particular  disease  from  which  the 
animal  died,  it  becomes  a  carrier  of 
disease  and  will  spread  it  to  sur- 
rounding stock. 

The  carcasses  of  animals  that  have 
died  of  a  suspected  infection  or  con- 
tagious disease  should  be  burned,  or 
if  that  is  impossible,  they  should  be 
buried  five  feet  under  ground  and 
covered  with  unslaked  lime  before 
filling  in  the  dirt. 

The  hide  should  never  be  removed, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  grave  dan- 
ger to  the  operator,  who  may  be- 
come infected  thru  a  cut  or  wound, 
but  because  it  will  carry  and  spread 
the  germs  of  disease. 

Whenever  possible,  the  carcass 
should  be  burned  or  buried  on  the 
spot  where  it  died.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  move  the  carcass  it  should  be 
placed  on  a  stoneboat,  and  not 
dragged  on  the  ground  to  the  place 
of  disposal.  Disinfect  the  stoneboat 
after  using  for  this  purpose. 


Flatlieaded  Borers  Destructive 
jpLATHEADED  BORERS  are  among 
the  most  important  of  the  borers 
infesting  forest  trees  in  the  United 
States.  Some  mine  the  leaves,  one 
burrows  into  the  cones,  a  number 
bore  into  the  inner  bark  and  outer 
wood  of  the  trunk,  branches  and 
roots,  while  the  majority  excavate 
oval  winding  "wormholes"  thruout 
the  sound  or  decaying  sapwood  and 
heartwood. 

The  bark  borers  often  girdle  and 
kill  healthy  trees  or  those  injured  by 
fire,  floods,  droughts,  diseases,  other 
insects,  or  careless  lumbering,  and 
at  other  times  weaken  trees  so  that 
they  become  easy  victims  of  diseases, 
other  insects,  or  unfavorable  en- 
vironment. Sometimes  when  they  do 
not  kill  the  tree  outright  their  work 
causes  dead  limbs  or  twigs,  or  seri- 
ous defects,  checks,  or  gum  spots 
to  form  in  the  wood,  or  swollen  galls 
to  form  on  the  branches.  The  wood- 
borers  mine  the  sapwood  and  heart- 
wood  of  the  trunk,  top,  and  larger 
branches  and  thus  destroy  ot  serious- 
ly injure  a  large  amount  of  the 
tree's  most  valuable  product,  its  tim- 
ber. Wormholes  -will  cause  the  finest 
grade  clear  lumber  to  become  unfit 
for  the  higher  grade  uses,  and  there- 
fore unsalable  at  the  higher  prices. 


Controlling  Spud  Disease* 
JTXPERIMENTS  leading  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  factors  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  disease- 
free  potatoes  in  western  irrigated 
sections  have  shown  that  organisms 
capable  of  causing  diseases  of  po- 
tatoes are  probably  present  in  all 
desert  lands,  but  that  land  previous- 
ly in  cultivation  with  grains  and  al- 
falfa may,  when  disease-free  seed  is 
planted,  produce  a  crop  compara- 
tively free  from  disease.    In  smith- 


Garget  Is  Germ  Disease 
AT  ONE  time  it  was  thought  that 
garget  was  due  to  mechanical  in- 
jury to  the  udder,  and  while  this 
cause  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated, 
it  seems  evident  from  all  recent  work 
that  practically  all  cases  are  due  to 
infection,  the  germs  gaining  en- 
trance thru  the  teat  duct. 

It  is  well  known  that  sterile  milk 
is  not  to  be  had  even  when  removed 
under  the  most  rigid  precautions. 
This  indicates  that  germs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  udder  most  of  the  time. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  these 
bacteria  do  little  harm,  but  occasion- 
ally a  harmful  one  gets  in  and  sets 
up  severe  inflammation.  This  is  es- 
pecially likely  to  be  the  case  at  about 
the  time  of  freshening,  or  during  the 
time  the  cow  is  drying  up.  At  both 
periods  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
milk  that  is  not  drawn  out  regularly 
and  consequently  it  forms  a  good 
medium  in  which  bacteria  can  live. 
When  there  is  much  accumulation  of 
milk,  milking  should  be  done  in  order 
to  get  out  these  foreign  organisms 

before  t'  u~-onie  harmful.  While 

it  is  not  try  at  the  time  of  dry- 

ing up  t  irage  milk  production 

by  milk  yet  it  is  much  better 

to  milk  small  quantity  so  as 

to  get  tho  organisms  out  of 

the  sint  it  is  to  allow  it  to  ac- 

<  lunula  everal  days. 
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Reorganizing  French  Agriculture 

Solving  Present  and  Future  Farm  Problems  Growing  Out  of  the  War 


ONE  day,  somewhat  more  than  two  years  ago, 
when  the  great  war  had  fairly  gotten  under 
way,  I  was  in  the  private  cabinet  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  of  France.  His  mind  was  full 
ol  speculation,  disquiet  and  doubt  as  to  what  the 
inn*.  =diate  effect  of  the  war  would  be  upon  the 
ru^al  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  even  tho  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  older  quarters  on  the  left  bank 
o£"  the  Seine,  like  all  the  other  great  departments 
or  the  French  government,  is  housed  in  a  palace, 
with  refreshing  outlooks  upon  stately  courts  and 
beautiful  gardens.  Our  gaze,  as  we  talked,  turned 
repeatedly  and  involuntarily  towards  the  ideal 
vista  of  trees  and  greensward  and  autumn  bloom 
which  was  framed  by  one  of  the  enormous  open 
windows,  thru  which  the  westering  sun  already 
darted  his  tempered  rays.  In  this  charming  pic- 
ture was  symbolized  the  quiet  glory  of  the  harvest- 
laden  fields,  the  noble  woods,  the  rich  meadows 
a  d  pastures  thruout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
smiling  land,  this  France  that  was  to  feel  more  acute- 
ly than  many  had  yet  imagined  the  foul  and  wither- 
ing blight  of  war.  What  were  to  be  the  antidotes, 
the  palliatives,  the  cures  of  that  ill?  That  was 
the  problem  with  which  the  harassed  brain  of 
this  conscientious  statesman  and  of  many  others 
in  France  was  already 
v  restling.  He  told  me 
of  certain  measures  in 
contemplation,  and  just 
then  the  telephone  on 
his  monumental  writ- 
ing table  rang  cheerily. 
In  my  presence  he 
spoke  with  his  unseen 
interlocutor,  an  impor- 
tant deputy,  frankly 
and  without  embarrass- 
ment. The  subject  was 
nothing  more  nor  less 
than  some  demonstra- 
tions which  he  was  to 
witness  the  next  day  of 
the  working  of  certain 
.American  types  of  trac- 
tion motors  in  field  cul- 
ture and  harvesting.  I 
could  not  but  note  the 
eager  interest  of  the 
minister,  and  I  could 
readily  divine  from  the 
tenor  of  what  he  was 
saying  the  correspond- 
ing zeal  of  the  member 

of  parliament.  The  conversation,  supplementing 
and  being  supplemented  by  what  the  minister 
willingly  imparted  directly  to  myself,  was  the  key- 
note to  what  the  French  agricultural  policy  in  war 
time  was  to  be. 

French  statesmen  are  far  from  being  backward 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  advances  made  in  scien- 
tific farming  in  other  countries.  One  proof  of  the 
broadmindedness  of  the  educated  landlords  in  this 
respect  is  the  eagerness  with  which  foreign  com- 
ment upon  their  agricultural  methods  is  read. 
Even  a  book  first  printed  so  long  ago  as  was 
Arthur  Young's  remarkable  account  of  his  travels 
in  rural  France,  just  before  and  during  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  Great  Revolution,  is  often  seen 
in  their  hands.  That  admirable  pioneer  of  well- 
reasoned  farming  in  England  told  homely  truths 
about  French  soils  and  French  tillage  and  stock 
raising  that  still  have  their  practical  value.  The 
well-to-do  landlords  are  in  advance  of  the  peas- 
antry. They  are  very  ready  to  encourage  the  adop- 
tion by  the  latter  of  whatever  in  the  way  of  labor- 
saving  contrivance,  or  more  thoro  and  more  adapt- 
able methods  of  tillage  and  of  wiser  fertilization 
may  seem  advisable.  But  they  know  the  character 
and  temperament  of  their  rustic  population.  Aside 


By  Briggs  Davenport 

from  a  natural,  and  not  wholly  unreasonable,  con- 
servatism on  the  part  of  the  latter,  perfectly  justi- 
fiable even  in  certain  regards,  there  are  material 
conditions  which  have  in  a  degree  been  obstacles 
to  the  wide  utilization  of  agricultural  machinery 
which,  where  applicable,  would  be  productive  of 
most  profitable  results.  Most  salient  of  these  is 
the  general  system  of  small  land  holdings,  due  to 
the  law  of  inheritance  which  prevents  personal 
favoritism  in  the  apportioning  of  property  by  tes- 
tament. It  is  not  practicable  for  the  man  who  has 
only  a  few  acres  to  put  money  into  expensive  ma- 
chines, unless  he  can  do  so  in  conjunction  with 
several  of  his  neighbors. 

Fortunately  the  idea  of  cooperation,  tho  slow  of 
development,  has  taken  more  and  more  hold  of  the 
French  small  farmers,  and  just  here  the  govern- 
ment, since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  because  it 
saw  in  this  an  indispensable  means  of  saving  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  has  performed  a  most 
important  public  service.  Cooperation  and  govern- 
ment encouragement  are  the  outstanding  principles 
of  its  policy  in  reference  to  agriculture. 

The  decrees  issued  in  last  February  by  M.  Meline, 


A  fncMl  Will  !>••  the  Work 
a  id  li> 


The  \mcri«an  I'ulillc  True  tor  Demonstration  Han  Brrn  Transplanted  to  French  Soil.  French  Farmers 
and  Xuriculturnl  Official*  Are  Displaying  I nusual  Interest  in  the  Problem  of  Using  Motor  Power  in  the 
Fields  Since  the  War  Has  So  Reduced  the  Supply  of  Farm  Laborers  and  Farm  Animals 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  father  of  the  French 
system  of  commercial  discrimination,  were  really 
hardly  needed  except  for  the  one  result  to  whose 
accomplishment  they  have  most  contributed  by 
moral  force  alone.  The  official  measures  which 
they  prescribed  were  in  a  sense  tentative,  and  can 
become  permanent  only  when  the  parliament  shall 
have  pronounced  upon  them  finally.  With  the  pro- 
verbial tardiness  of  deliberative  bodies  it  is  even 
yet  (as  this  is  being  written  in  the  fall  of  1916) 
debating  the  details  of  the  government's  agricul- 
tural scheme.  Meanwhile,  partly  by  nongovern- 
mental initiative,  the  essential  features  of  this 
scheme  are  already  being  realized.  The  decree 
of  February  2  provided  for  the  creation  in  each 
rural  commune  (approximately  of  the  size  of  an 
American  country  school  district)  of  an  executive 
and  advisory  committee,  chosen  by  the  farmers. 
This  provision  was  later  modified  so  that  the  com- 
mittees could  be  constituted  by  the  communal  au- 
thorities. The  change  has  met  with  disapproval  on 
the  part  of  many  influential  agriculturists  and 
notably  of  the  powerful  Societe  des  Agriculteurs  de 
France,  whose  secretary  writes  me  that  it  is  feared 
that  committees  thus  organized  will  in  many  lo- 
calities prove  inefficient  and  even  tend  to  trammel 
the  very  progress  that  is  their  ostensible  ob'ect. 
But,  as  I  have  hinted,  private  initiative  is  to  a  large 
extent  supplementing  the  deficiencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment's scheme.  Where  the  communal  authori- 
ties give  evidence  of  incapacity  or  lack  of  zeal,  the 
farmers  have  taken  matters  into  their  own  hands, 
adhering  in  principle,  however,  to  the  general  idea 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  communal  committee  gives  counsel  and 
moral  and  material  aid  to  all  who  stand  in  need 
of  them;  it  is  sponsor  for  farmers  whose  character 
and  possessions  entitle  them  to  credit;  it  serves  as 
an  intermediary  when  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  machinery,  fertilizers,  seeds,  livestock,  etc.,  for 
the  procuring  of  laborers  and  for  obtaining  conces- 
sions from  civil  or  military  authorities.  In  time  of 
war  this  last-mentioned  function  is  of-  great  im- 
portance. But  for  the  care  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment to  enable  farmers  to  employ  willing  war 
prisoners  and  to  time  the  furloughs  of  its  own 
troops  so  that  they  could  give  aid  in  tillage  and 
harvesting,  France  would  be  far  less  comfortably 


off  than  she  is  today  in  the  matter  of  sustenance. 

There  are  superior  committees  to  which  the  com- 
munal committees  report,  and  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  also  in  the  activity  of  the  agricul- 
tural associations,  all  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  net  result  has  been,  so  far  as  organization 
goes,  that  each  rural  commune  has  now  estab- 
lished a  kind  of  syndical  chamber  or  council,  which 
may  be  also  defined  as  a  center  of  cooperative  ef- 
fort. This  is  in  clear  accordance  with  a  law  passed 
thirty-two  years  ago,  but  which,  like  many  other 
admirable  conceptions  in  France,  has  never  until 
now  been  well  applied — at  least  with  reference  to 
agriculture  There  is  every  hope  that  the  new  sys- 
tem, in  its  general  form — subject  more  or  less  to 
incidental  changes — will  not  only  in  a  large  degree 
transform  the  mechanical  farming  methods  in 
France  (much  in  this  direction,  indeed,  has  been 
already  effected),  but  will  persist  after  the  war 
as  a  permanent  factor  and  guarantee  of  progress 
in  the  noblest  of  the  arts  of  peacB. 

There  are  many  signs  of  a  general  quickening 
of  agricultural  energy  in  France,  the  more  astonish- 
ing when  one  is  acquainted  with  the  severe  ordeal 
to  which  every  rural  community  has  been  sub- 
jected.   The  government  has  proved  its  recognition 

of  the  essential  neces- 
sity of  softening  in  the 
utmost   possible  meas- 
ure the  stress  of  war 
which  falls  upon  rural 
laborers,  men  and  wom- 
en, who,  exempted  from 
bearing  arms  by  age  or 
sex  or  other  disability, 
are  devoting  them- 
selves with  superlative 
diligence  to  the  provid- 
ing of  food  for  the  na- 
tion.    The  heroism  of 
the  farming  population 
is  a  magnificent  chap- 
ter by  itself.     In  this 
the    women   have  had 
the  noblest  part,  con- 
trasting thus  with  too 
many  of  their  sisters  in 
the  towns,  with  whom 
selfish  frivolity  and  dis- 
sipation   have  largely 
prevailed.  Farming 
women  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  communal 
agricultural  commit- 
tees.   One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
work  of  these  committees  has  been  the  utilization 
of  lands  that  had  been  temporarily  left  vacant  by 
the  calling  away  to  the  army  of  all  of  its  occupants 
who  were  able-bodied  enough  to  cultivate  it.  In 
cases  like  this  (and  they  are  very  numerous)  offi- 
cial sanction  must  be  given  by  the  local  mayor, 
and  arrangements  made  for  the  equitable  attribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  production.    In  this  way  the 
family  of  the  absent,  dead  or  missing  farmer  has 
often  been  saved  from  desperate  need. 

An  aspect  of  the  war  movement  in  agriculture 
that  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  is  its  assimilation  with 
the  military  effort  of  the  nation.  In  fact,  this  paral- 
lelism exists  in  all  the  great  industries.  The  peo- 
ple who  remain  in  the  rear  of  the  war  zone  to  con- 
tinue the  civil  functions  of  the  aggregate  commu- 
nity have  undergone  a  kind  of  mobilization,  less 
formal,  but  like  to  that  of  their  sons,  brothers, 
husbands  and  fathers  in  arms.  When  thus  consid- 
ered, the  nation  presents  a  spectacle  of  devotion 
and  fortitude  that  are  worthy  of  the  most  exalted 
praise. 

The  rural  committees  of  control  have  to  a  great 
degree  apportioned  the  labor  available  for  agricul- 
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Mighty  Strong  Resolutions 

Adopted  by  the  Market  and  Credit  Conference  and  Sent  to  Congress 


BACKED  by  3,000,000  organized  farmers  of  this 
country,  Dr.  Frank  L.  McVey,  Chairman  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Conference  on  Markets  and 
Farm  Credits,  which  closed  in  Chicago  December 
9th,  will  lead  a  committee  of  five  to  Washington 
to  put  the  resolutions  into  the  hand  of  Congress 
and  personally  urge  their  enactment  into  legisla- 
tion. On  this  committee  with  Doctor  McVey  are 
Elwood  Mead,  Professor  of  Rural  Institutions,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  a  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Commission  on  Colonization  and  Rural 
Credits;  Dwight  B.  Heard,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  National  Livestock  Associa- 
tion; Herman  W.  Danforth,  Washington,  111.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Farmers'  Coopera- 
tive Associations;  Charles  McCarthy,  Chief  of  the 
Legislative  Library,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  C.  E.  Em- 
bree,  Manager  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Maine, 
Waterville,  Me. 

Below  is  given  the  text  of  the  principal  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  by 
the  more  than  2.000  delegates  representing  over  120 
farmers'  organizations  who  attended  this  Confer- 
ence: 

We  heartily  recommend  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  urge 
upon  them  that  they  make  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  the  same.  And  we  especially  indorse  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Loan  Associations  as  providing  the 
best  means  by  which  farmers  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  this  law. 

A  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  loans  under  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  can  be  legally  made  on  lands 
which  form  a  part  of  irrigation,  drainage  or  recla- 
mation districts  on  account  of  the  lien  against  these 
lands  for  the  bonds  that  are  outstanding.  If  neces- 
sary, we  recommend  that  an  amendment  be  made 
to  the  present  law  to  clear  these  lands  of  any  such 
obstacle  and  render  them  eligible  for  loans  with- 
out question. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  a  system  of  short  time 
credits  for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Fourth  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm 
Credits  urges  upon  Congress  the  enactment  of  a 
law  which  will  supply  that  need. 

We  also  recommend  that  Congress  shall  create 
some  authorized  power  to  certify  notes — properly 
and  adequately  secured  by  livestock,  cotton,  grain 
and  other  farm  commodities — to  the  end  that  said 
notes  shall  find  a  wide  and  ready  market  at  reason- 
able rates  of  interest.  This  would  aid  in  putting 
the  farming  industry  on  an  equal  credit  footing 
with  other  lines  of  business  thruout  the  country. 
It  would  eliminate  excessive  rates  of  interest  now 
charged  for  short  time  accommodations  by  local 
money  lenders. 

At  its  1915  meeting  this  Conference  called  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  dealing  with  land  settlement 
as  an  important  economic  and  social  question,  and 
for  action  by  the  nation  and  several  States  that 
would  broaden  the  opportunity  for  those  who  wish 
to  live  in  the  country  but  who  must  depend  mainly 
on  frugality  and  industry  in  the  purchase  and  im- 
provement of  farms. 

The  introduction  of  the  Crosser  BiU  in  Congress 
shows  that  the  need  for  such  action  is  being  recog- 
nized, and  we  indorse  the  general  purpose  of  this 
measure.  But  we  are  opposed  to  any  system  of 
perpetual  bureaucratic  control  of  government  pro- 
motion which  would  establish  a  dependent  peas- 
antry. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  manifest  that  the 
settlement  of  privately  owned  lands  cannot  be  left 
wholly  to  unregulated  private  enterprise.  In  too 
many  instances  this  plan  has  been  inefficient  and 
marked  by  unnecessary  hardship  and  loss  to  settlers, 
resulting  in  unwarranted  inflation  of  land  prices. 

All  sections  and  classes  are  interested  in  the 
introduction  of  better  methods  of  land  settlement 
to  overcome  the  growing  menace  of  farm  tenantry, 
to  maintain  the  balance  between  city  and  country 
life  and  by  increasing  production,  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  living. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  scientific  land  settlement  pol- 
icy it  should  include  the  following  features: 

1.  Detailed  soil  and  economic  surveys  of  unset- 
tled lands  to  determine  the  character  of  the  soil, 
the  need  for  drainage  and  irrigation  and  the  kind 
of  agriculture  or  horticulture  best  suited  to  the 
locality.  The  results  of  such  surveys  should  be 
published  as  a  guide  to  public  and  private  enter- 
prise in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  colonization 
and  the  disposal  of  land  to  settlers. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  policy  under  which  the 
Federal  or  State  Government,  or  the  two  cooperat- 
ing, will  provide  "ready-made  farms"  that  will  be 
habitable  and  can  be  made  immediately  produc- 
tive. We  indorse  plans  similar  to  those  formu- 
lated under  the  report  on  land  settlement  in  Wyo- 
ming, which  provides  for  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  and  State  authorities  for  the  creation  of 
settlements  in  which  community  as  well  as  i  di- 
vidual needs  are  cared  for.    This  policy  Includes 


provision  for  town,  schools,  roads  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  size  of  farms  needed  to  furnish 
employment  and  give  a  living  income  to  the  set- 
tler. The  Wyoming  plan  also  provides  homes  for 
farm  laborers  which  will  give  them  economic  in- 
dependence thru  the  ownership  of  sufficient  land 
to  enable  the  laborer's  family  to  grow  its  own 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  keep  a  cow,  pigs,  and 
poultry.  The  object  of  this  is  to  enable  settlers 
to  earn  a  living  income  from  the  soil  in  less  time 
and  with  smaller  expenditure  of  money  than  1b 
possible  where  each  one  works  unaided  and  alone. 
Such  expenditures,  or  loans,  should  be  repaid  by 
the  settler  with  interest,  under  such  conditions  and 
in  such  time  as  will  permit  the  money  to  be  earned 
out  of  the  soil. 

3.  Such  supervision  of  private  colonization  and 
of  the  private  sale  of  lands  as  shall  prevent  mis- 
representation and  fraud  and  aid  the  settler  in 
selecting  lands  suited  to  his  needs. 

4.  The  creation  of  institutions  and  the  employ- 
ment of  competent  farm  advisers  for  beginners  as 
will  prevent  costly  mistakes  and  promote  the  spirit 
of  agricultural  cooperation,  and  of  community 
rather  than  individual  action. 

This  Conference  again  urges  its  recommendation 
of  1915  for  the  appointment  of  a  Federal  Commis- 
sion having  authority  to  employ  a  body  of  expert 
assistants  to  carry  on  inquiry  ;n  all  parts  of  the 
country,  which  will  show: 

(1)  Methods  and  results  of  unregulated  private 
settlement; 

(2)  The  need  for  more  favorable  financial  terms 
of  purchase  by  tenants  and  would-be  farmers  of 
small  capital;  and 

(3)  The  feasibility  and  value  of  adopting  in 
this  country  some  of  the  policies  of  other  countries 
which  have  done  so  much  to  improve  agricultural 
and  social  conditions  in  these  countries. 

There  is  an  evident  need  for  the  establishment  of 
comprehensive,  reliable  and  disinterested  national 
agencies  that  will  furnish: 

(1)  Information  to  would-be  farmers,  whether 
American  born  or  immigrants  from  other  countries; 

(2)  The  opportunities  for  settlement  in  different 
sections  of  the  country;  and 

(3)  Assistance  in  securing  homes  and  becoming 
established  comfortably  upon  the  land. 

We  earnestly  urge  upon  Congress  the  imperative 
need  of  a  prompt  and  thoro  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  assisted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  of  the  marketing  of  livestock 
and  the  meat  packing  industries  in  this  and  other 


countries.  We  urge  that  this  investigation  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  report  with  constructive  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  and 
methods  under  which  livestock  is  marketed,  and 
the  products  thereof  manufactured,  distributed  and 
sold.  We  urge  upon  Congress  the  making  of  an 
adequate  appropriation  and  the  giving  of  adequate 
authority  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
enable  it  to  cover  all  important  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem, including  the  experiences  of  other  countries 
with  municipal  abattoirs  and  cooperatively-owned 
packing  plants,  all  to  the  end  that  a  free  and  un- 
controlled market  may  be  assured,  that  any  exist- 
ing abuses  may  be  corrected,  that  present  wastes 
may  be  eliminated,  and  that  new  methods  may  be 
adopted.  We  further  urge  that  the  fullest  publicity 
be  given  to  all  the  facts  affecting  the  prices  of  live- 
stock received  by  the  producer  and  the  cost  of 
meat  products  paid  by  the  consumer. 

As  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Markets  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pro- 
vided  facilities  for  making  impartial  reports 
market  conditions  and  prices,  we  recommend  tl1 
the  market  news  service  of  the  Office  of  Mark 
be  extended  as  quickly  as  possible  to  include  _.. 
farm  products. 

We  believe  that  the  Office  of  Markets  should  be 
authorized  and  instructed  to  require  all  handlers  of 
farm  products — including  storage  plants — to  repor 
conditions,  prices,  receipts  and  supplies  on  ham 
and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  necessary  to  show 
the  movement,  supply  and  prices  of  farm  products. 

No  standard  market  quotations  are  possible  un- 
less they  are  based  upon  uniform  grades  and  a 
uniform  interpretation  of  grades.  Therefore,  we 
recommend  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  Office 
of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  authorities,  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered : 

(1)  To  extend  its  work  of  establishing  market 
grades  so  as  to  cover  all  farm  products,  including 
meat  animals; 

(2)  To  maintain  in  each  of  the  principal  mar- 
kets official  inspectors  to  enforce  the  use  of  the 
official  grades  and  to  whom  all  disputes  between 
producers  and  buyers  as  to  grading  may  be  referred 
for  decision. 

We  recommend  a  continuation  of  the  establish- 
ment of  divisions  or  bureaus  of  markets  by  the 
States  to  promote  proper  methods  of  organization 
among  farmers;  for  financing  the  production  and 
sale  of,  for  grading,  and  for  storing  and  distribut- 
ing, farm  products. 


Savings  From  Improved  Roads 


IMPROVEMENT  of  roads  in  eight  selected  coun- 
ties in  different  sections  of  the  United  States 
resulted  in  the  aggregate  in  a  total  gross  annual 
saving  In  hauling  costs  of  $627,409,  according  to 
recent  economic  studies  made  by  the  Office  o"f  Pub- 
lic Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  cost  of 
haulage  for  the  group  of  counties  is  lower  since  the 
roads  were  improved,  it  was  found,  even  when 
charges  are  made  in  the  comparative  computations 
for  interest  on  bonds  and  annual  maintenance  costs. 

The  eight  counties  in  which  the  studies  were 
made  are  Spotsylvania,  Dinwiddie,  Lee  and  Wise 
Counties,  Virginia;  Franklin  County,  New  York; 
Dallas  County,  Alabama;  Lauderdale  County,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Manatee  County,  Florida.  These  counties 
were  selected  because  they  had  just  issued  bonds 
for  road  improvement,  when  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  studies,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  possible  to 
cover  the  road  improvements  from  outset  to  com- 
pletion. 

The  average  gross  annual  saving  in  hauling  costs 
due  to  the  road  improvements  in  these  eight  coun- 
ties was  found  to  be  17.9  cents  per  ton-mile,  while 
the  net  saving  was  found  to  be  11.6  cents.  The 
investigators  point  out  that  an  actual  cash  saving 
to  the  amount  indicated  is  not  effected,  but  that 
this  is  the  indicated  saving  when  the  time  of  work- 
ers and  use  of  draft  animals  and  equipment  are 
given  cash  value  at  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  sev- 
eral communities. 

In  Spotsylvania  County,  Virginia,  a  bond  issue  of 
$173,000  was  provided,  and  seventy-six  miles  of  road 
were  improved.  The  average  loads  hauled  in  a 
two-horse  wagon  increased  materially  after  the 
roads  were  improved,  and  ton-mile  costs  dropped 
from  30  cents  to  13.7  cents.  The  gross  total  annual 
savins  in  the  county  is,  therefore,  app-  xximately 
$150,000;  and  when  deductions  are  made  for  inter- 
est and  maintenance  costs,  the  annual  indicated  net 
saving  is  $130,670. 

In  Dinwiddie  County,  Virginia,  a  bond  issue  of 
$105,000  was  provided,  and  the  State  contributed, 


in  addition,  nearly  $40,000  worth  of  convict  labor. 
The  improved  road  mileage  at  the  completion  of  the 
study  was  101  miles.  Average  loads  for  a  two- 
horse  wagon  increased  from  about  2,000  pounds 
to  about  3,200  pounds,  and  ton-mile  costs  decreased 
from  30  cents  to  15  cents.  The  net  ton-mile  saving 
is  13.7  cents,  and  the  indicated  gross  saving  for  the 
county  is  $124,970. 

In  Dallas  County,  Alabama,  $366,977  secured  from 
the  bond  issue  was  used  to  improve  101  miles  of 
road.  Average  loads  increased  from  1,500  pounds 
to  2,500  pounds,  and  ton-mile  hauling  costs  fell 
from  30  to  15  cents.  The  net  ton-mile  saving  was 
10.9  cents.  It  is  estimated  that  the  county  saves 
annually  $90,000  gross  in  hauling  costs  as  a  result 
of  the  road  improvement. 

In  Lauderdale  County,  Mississippi,  $500,000  worth 
of  bonds  was  issued,  and  ninety-six  miles  of  road 
improved.  Average  loads  increased  from  1,500  to 
2,500  pounds,  and  hauling  costs  dropped  from  37 
to  20  cents  per  ton-mile.  This  brought  about  a  net 
saving  of  3.9  cents  per  ton-mile  when  all  annual 
charges  against  the  road  improvements  were  con- 
sidered. The  annual  gross  saving  to  the  county  is 
approximately  $43,400. 

.  In  Manatee  County,  Florida,  $252,500  obtained 
from  a  bond  issue  improved  sixty-three  miles  of 
road.  Average  loads  increased  from  1,500  pounds 
to  4,800  pounds,  which  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
ton-mile  hauling  costs  from  45  to  20  cents.  The 
net  saving  per  ton-mile  since  the  roads  have  been 
improved  is  12%  cents.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
countv  saves  annually  in  gross  hauling  costs 
$32,573. 

In  Wise  County,  Virginif  """'.,578.54  was  pro- 
vided for  road  work  by  b<  les,  State  contri- 
butions, and  in  other  ways  this  fund  eighty- 
three  miles  of  road  have  irfaced  and  sixty- 
six  miles  graded.  Avers  Is  have  increased 
from  1,500  to  2,500  pour  i  ton-mile  hauling 
costs  have  been  reduced  /  to  23  cents.  The 
gross  saving  to  the  co  rhen  hauling  costs 
alone  are  considered,  i  >ximately  $68,000  a 
year. 
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A  Shor>  Course  Class  Learning'  the  Important  Features  Which  Should  Be    Considered  in  Choosing  u  L»airy  Cow 

SHORT  COURSE  SEASON  HERE 

One  of  the  Most  Productive  of  the  Year,  If  You  Take  Advantage  of  It 


ONCE  again  the  short  course  season  is  upon  m.. 
This  is  the  season  when  farmers  young  and 
old,  present  and  prospective,  gather  at  their 
State  College  of  Agriculture  to  learn  all  they  can 
in  a  short  time  about  some  one  or  more  phase  of 
their  business  of  farming.  The  short  course  of  this 
winter  is  a  much  different  thing  from  the  first  one 
held  back  in  the  early  hundreds  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  a  man 
with  a  prophetic  vision  and  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. Basically  it  is  the  same,  but  in  many  of 
its  details  it  is  an  improvement  because  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  conduct- 
ing the  schools  and  a 
greater  familiarity  with 
the  needs  and  demands 
of  those  who  attend. 
This  development  has 
taken  place  in  two  im- 
portant lines. 

Instead  of  giving  one 
general  course  of  study 
at  the  central  schools 
conducted  at  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture,  the 
work  has  been  divided 
up  into  a  number  of 
distinct  courses  of 
study  or  work,  any  one 
of  which  will  monopo- 
lize all  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  a  person  for 
the  entire  duration  of 
the  school.  This  per- 
mits each  one  attending 
to  devote  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  particular 
branch  of  the  business 
of  farming  in  which  he 
is  especially  interested. 
He  is  not  getting  a  lit- 
tle dab  of  this,  a  little 
dab  of  that,  and  anoth- 
er taste  of  something 
else.  But  when  he  goes 
home  he  feels  that  he 
has  really  learned  a  lot 
of  valuable  things  about 
horticulture,  dairying, 
butter  making,  stock 
raising,  grain  growing, 
soil  management,  farm 
engineering,  poultry 
culture,  or  whatever  his 
specialty  may  be.  By 
the  time  one  of  these 
schools  has  ended  a 
man  has  learned  enough 
about  the  particular 
subject  he  has  been 
studying  to  be  of  very 
material  help  to  him  in 
Increasing  the  net  in- 
come earned  from  his 
farm  during  the  follow- 
ing year  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  he  sticks 
to  his  job.  Then,  if  he 
can  get  away  another 
winter,  he  can  devote 
bis  time  to  some  other 
phase  of  his  business, 
for  no  good  business 
farmer  devotes  all  his 
time,  energies  and  in- 
vestment to  the  pro- 
duction of  only  one 
thing. 

The  bulk  of  these 
short  courses  are  con- 
ducted for  only  two 
weeks.  While  this  Js  a 
very  short  time  in 


which  to  give  the  students  enough  information  to 
be  of  real  benefit  to  them,  yet  it  seems  to  be  about 
as  long  as  many  of  them  can  manage  to  be  away 
from  their  farms  even  during  the  winter  months. 
This  concentration  method,  however,  is  a  big  aid 
in  overcoming  this  disadvantage  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time;  if  a  man  concentrates  six  to  eight 
hours  a  day  on  some  one  subject  in  agriculture  he 
can  learn  a  lot  about  it  in  two  weeks.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  when  all  the  frills  are  cut  out  and 
instructors  and  students  get  right  down  to  the 
practical  everyday  meat  of  the  subject  and  con- 
sider tried  and  proven  methods  only  and  avoid  all 


Clauses  Studying  Grain  at  Tvro  of  These  Mid-winter  Practical  Schools  of  Agriculture 


theorizing  and  experimenting.  Every  year  thou- 
sands of  men  go  home  from  these  two-week  schools 
saying  it  has  been  the  most  valuable  two  weeks 
they  have  ever  experienced  in  their  lives. 

Some  State  colleges,  such  as  Ohio,  have  length- 
ened their  winter  short  course  from  one  or  two 
weeks  to  two  months..  These  more  prolonged 
schools  have  their  courses  of  study  so  arranged 
that  a  man  can  get  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infor- 
mation and  training  in  at  least  two  subjects,  and  a 
lesser  amount  in  about  one  or  two  others.  It  has 
been  very  surprising  to  find  how  many  men  can 
manage  their  work  so  as  to  get  away  from  their 

farms  for  these  two  full 
months  each  winter. 
This  experience  of  the 
colleges  which  have 
tried  these  longer  mid- 
winter courses  shows 
that  there  is  a  very 
large  need  and  de- 
mand for  these  longer 
schools,  and  that  there 
are  enough  men  who 
can  manage  to  attend 
them  to  make  well 
worth  while  the  effort 
and  expense  involved  in 
conducting  these  spe- 
cial schools  in  addition 
to  the  regular  school 
work  of  the  year. 

The  second  develop- 
ment from  the  original 
idea  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  hunch  had  some  years 
ago  by  an  elderly 
farmer  living  near  Red 
Oak,  Iowa.  This  is  the 
holding  of  one-week 
short  courses  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State 
in  addition  to  the  two 
weeks,  or  longer,  one 
held  at  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  The 
reason  back  of  these 
local  short  courses  is 
this:  Only  a  few  men 
out  of  each  county  in  a 
State  can  find  the  time 
to  leave  their  farms  for 
two  whole  weeks  or 
more.  Even  if  a  large 
number  from  each 
county  could  manage  to 
attend,  the  facilities  of 
the  college  are  not 
great  enough  to  care 
for  so  many  at  one  time. 
But  by  holding  a  school 
in  the  county  seat  or 
other  leading  town, 
scopes  and  even  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  wom- 
en can  arrange  their 
work  so  as  to  attend  at 
least  the  day  sessions 
and  still  look  after 
their  farms.  The  at- 
tendance of  actual 
farmers  at  one  of  these 
local  schools  often 
reaches  three  hundred 
or  more  when  in  ses- 
sion. But  even  yet  the 
number  receiving  in- 
struction at  these  local 
schools  when  they  are 
in  session  is  much 
greater  than  if  only  the 
schools  at  the  State  Col- 
lege were  held. 
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Canned  vs.  Fresh  Goods 

YOU  know  how  much  better  are  vegetables 
and  fruits  right  from  the  garden  and  the 
orchard  than  are  the  same  vegetables  and 
fruits  after  they  have  been  canned  or  otherwise 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  This 
comparison  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  the  reading  matter  you  get  in  The 
Farming  Business  and  that  which  you  get 
from  any  monthly  or  bi-weekly  farm  paper. 

The  Farming  Business  comes  to  you  the 
same  week-  it  is  printed,  right  fresh  from  the 
editorial  rooms  and  the  press.  The  reading  mat- 
ter which  it  contains  is  live,  fresh  and  up-to- 
date;  it  is  not  stale  or  "dried  out."  In  your 
reading  diet,  The  Farming  Business  lakes  the 
same  place  as  the  fresh  homegrown  vegetables, 
fruits,  butter  and  eggs  take  in  your  eating  diet. 

Any  monthly  or  bi-weekly  paper  comes  to 
you  stale  and  "dried  up."  There  are  no  fresh, 
live  news  or  market  reports  in  it.  The  advice 
or  suggestions  designed  to  help  you  in  your 
business  are  written  in  advance  of  the  season  to 
which  they  are  designed  to  apply ;  they  cannot 
be  based  on  conditions  and  problems  as  they  ac- 
tually exist  at  the  time  the  advice  or  suggestion 
is  read  by  you.  Because  of  the  operation  of 
the  "Blue  Tag  Law"  which  causes  such  publica- 
tions to  be  shipped  to  you  by  slow  and  [inde- 
pendable freight  instead  of  direct,  dependable 
and  fast  mail  trains — as  is  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness— they  must  be  printed  far  in  advance  of 
the  day  on  which  they  reach  you,  and  must  be 
prepared  in  the  editorial  rooms  even  further 
in  advance  than  that.  Thus  such  publications 
take  the  same  place  in  your  reading  diet  as 
canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  cold 
storage  butter,  eggs  and  meat  take  in  your  eat- 
ing diet. 

It  would  not  be  so  bad  to  get  your  farm  paper 
only  once  or  twice  a  month  if  it  were  fresh  and 
up-to-the-minute  when  you  do  get  it.  But 
when  this  "Blue  Tag  Law"  adds  to  this  infre- 
quency  the  additional  disadvantage  of  making 
it  old  and  stale  by  the  time  it  does  get  to  you, 
there  is  only  one  solution  left  to  you  if  you 
would  have  a  live,  fresh  and  up-to-date  farm 
paper.  That  is  to  subscribe  for  a  weekly  instead 
of  for  a  bi-weekly  or  a  monthly  ;  and  of  course 
the  very  best  weekly  farm  paper  published  for 
the  business  farmer  is  The  Farming  Business. 

Interested 

NEW  YEAR  is  offering  you  newer  and  larger 
opportunities  than  you  have  enjoyed  before. 
Are  you  as  interested  in  what  the  New  Year 
holds  for  you  as  is  the  man  shown  on  our  cover 
page  this  week?  Now  is  the  proper  time  to  get  in- 
terested in  these  things;  to  plan,  think  and  scheme 
how  you  can  make  the  most  possible  money  during 
the  coming  year — more  than  you  have  made  in  any 
year  which  is  gone.  You  will  never  know  all  that 
the  year  holds  in  prospect  for  you  unless  you  go 


right  out  after  everything  you  think  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  get.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  case  of  go- 
ing after  things  tooth  and  nail,  or  else  not  getting 
them. 

This  naturally  means  lots  of  thinking  and  care- 
ful planning.  And  now  is  the  time  to  do  this,  be- 
tween the  close  of  one  season's  field  operations  and 
the  beginning  of  another.  First,  make  a  complete 
inventory  of  your  business  so  that  you  know  just 
what  you  have  on  hand,  what  operations  paid  a 
profit  and  which  ones  brought  a  loss  during  the 
past  year.  Figure  out,  if  you  can,  why  those  which 
caused  you  a  loss  did  so;  see  if  you  can  plan  a  way 
to  earn  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss  next  year  from 
them;  if  you  can't,  then  abandon  them  in  favor  of 
those  activities  which  paid  a  profit.  Then  go  just 
as  carefully  over  the  branches  of  your  business 
which  paid  profits  last  year;  see  If  you  cannot  plan 
some  way  or  other  to  increase  the  profits  from  them 
this  year  which  is  opening  up  before  you. 

The  Farming  Business  is  planning  a  number  of 
things  which  will  be  of  value  to  our  readers  the 
coming  year.  These  will  be  unfolded  to  you  from 
time  to  time.  With  respect  to  the  immediate  future 
we  will  tell  you  that  one  of  the  later  January  is- 
sues and  one  of  the  earlier  February  issues  will  be 
devoted  especially  to  the  subject  of  farm  poultry. 
One  of  our  more  general  plans  which  will  be  car- 
ried out  thruout  the  entire  year  is  that  we  intend 
to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  thoughts  and  needs 
of  our  readers  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
past.  We  plan  to  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  serve  the  needs  of  our  individual  readers  in  the 
way  of  special  information  which  they  may  need. 
We  want  every  one  of  you  to  remember  that  any 
time  you  need  any  information,  advice  or  sugges- 
tions to  help  you  in  your  business  The  Farming 
Business  will  be  very  glad  to  serve  you  in  any  and 
every  way  possible;  write  us  fully  about  your 
wants  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  serve  you. 

An  Embargo  Lesson 

ONE  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  embargoes 
being  placed  on  freight  shipments  of  certain 
kinds  by  many  of  the  railroads  is  to  do  things 
early.  The  latest  embargo  has  recently  been  placed 
by  several  of  the  leading  mid-western  railroads 
against  the  acceptance  of  any  sort  of  freight  other 
than  perishable  foodstuffs  and  livestock  for  ship- 
ment east  of  Chicago,  or  the  Illinois-Indiana  State 
line.  The  reason  which  they  give  for  this  action 
is  the  congestion  of  freight  and  cars  at  all  the  lead- 
ing eastern  points.  The  condition  which  has 
prompted  this  placing  of  embargoes  also  interferes 
with  the  shipment  of  any  sort  of  freight  in  any  di- 
rection; that  condition  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
freight  cars,  especially  of  box  cars  and  flat  cars.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  freight  is  to  be  moved  east 
or  west,  north  or  south,  cars  are  hard  to  get  if  one 
can  get  them  at  all;  and  the  freight  is  slow  and 
uncertain  of  delivery  even  when  one  does  get  a  car. 

This  experience  should  teach  us  to  do  things 
early,  as  far  in  advance  of  the  time  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity as  possible.  If  we  plan  to  buy  anything  for 
our  spring  operations  which  is  to  be  shipped  by 
freight  we  should  be  ordering  it  now  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  the  time  when  we  need  it  has  arrived. 

This  same  general  principle  applies  to  everything 
we  do.  The  man  who  puts  off  until  tomorrow  what 
he  could  just  as  well  as  not  do  today  is  very  apt  to 
wish  he  could  put  tomorrow  off  until  the  day  a^ter. 
or  even  next  week.  The  man  who  is  ahead  of  his 
work  can  do  just  about  twice  as  much  work,  and  do 
it  much  easier,  as  can  the  man  whose  work  is 
ahead  of  him.  It  pays  to  do  things  early,  and  it 
pays  mighty  big. 


c 


The  Air  in  Our  Houses 

OLDS  and  catarrh  are  far  more  prevalent  in 
t  winter  time  than  in  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  This  fact  is  not  so  much  due  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  winter  weather  as  it  is 
due  to  the  way  in  which  we  live  and  care  for  our- 
selves during  this  season. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  prevalence  of 
these  troubles  in  winter  time  is  the  dryness  of  the 
air  in  our  houses.  This  dryness  of  the  air  is  also 
responsible  for  the  high  temperatures  necessary  to 
make  so  many  folks  comfortably  warm  when  in  the 
house. 

Ponder  this  fact  carefully  for  a  moment;  the  air 
in  the  average  American  house  during  winter 
months  is  drier  than  is  the  air  on  the  Sahara  Desert, 
actually  drier  than  the  air  in  this  spot  so  famous 
the  world  over  for  its  dryness.  This  dry  air  in- 
creases the  rapidity  with  which  moisture  is  evapo- 
rated from  our  skin;  it  is  this  evaporation  from  the 
skin  which  mikes  so  many  feel  chilly  in  the  house 
even  when  the  thermometer  stands  up  to  80  or  even 
above. 

We  know  of  an  instance  where  the  occupants  of 
a  house  were  chilly  when  the  thermometer  stood 
anywhere  between  75  and  80.  From  8  to  12  quarts 
of  water  a  day  were  evaporated  in  the  dining-room 
and  the  two  living-rooms  of  this  house — in  addition 
to  what  was  evaporated  in  the  kitchen  during  the 
regular  process  of  cooking;  these  same  people, 
wearing  the  same  clothing,  were  perfectly  comfort- 
able when  the  thermometer  stood  betwen  60  and  65. 


Not  only  that,  but  the  condition  of  their  noRos  and 

.throats  improved  materially;  they  were  much  lesn 
subject  to  colds  and  catarrhal  affections  after  they 
increased  the  moisture  of  the  air  in  the  house,  even 
under  all  sorts  of  weather  conditions.    Try  it. 

Another  Nail 

ANOTHER  nail  is  being  driven  into  the  coffin 
of  old  John  Barleycorn;  in  fact,  two  big 
spikes  are  being  driven  in  with  sledge  ham- 
mer blows.  The  French  government  has  decided  to 
totally  prohibit  the  use  of  such  alcoholic  beverages 
as  whiskies,  brandies  and  liqueurs  thruout  all  of 
France;  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  by  private 
citizens.  Premier  Briand  recently  made  the  public 
and  official  statement  that  the  very  life  of  the  coun- 
try depended  upon  the  total  suppression  of  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol,  and  that  the  government  in- 
tended to  suppress  it.  That  is  new  spike  number 
one. 

Now  it  is  reported  that  David  Lloyd-George,  the 
new  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  has  also  de- 
cided to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of 
all  such  alcoholic  liquors  as  whiskies,  brandies  and 
wines  in  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland;   this  is  in 
addition  to  a  mild  restriction  which  has  been  in 
force  in  England  for  some  time.    He  also  claims 
that  such  action  is  absolutely  necessary  fi 
proper  prosecution  of  the  war  and  those  ind 
upon  which  the  war  is  dependent.    This  is  tl 
big  spike  number  two  which  is  being  driven  u.^ 
"Old  John's"  coffin. 

The  officials  of  the  warring  nations  have  become 
convinced  that  the  use  of  alcohol  by  any  material 
number  of  citizens  has  the  same  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  the  nation  that  it  has  on  the 
ficiency  of  the  individual  who  uses  it.  Alcohol 
the  arch  destroyer  of  human  efficiency.   As  such, 
is  being  declared  the  arch  enemy  of  these  nations; 
they  are  driving  it  out  as  they  would  drive  out  or 
execute  any  person  who  proved  to  be  a  traitor. 

If  alcohol  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  life  and  the 
welfare  of  a  nation  during  a  great  war,  it  is  just 
as  much  of  a  menace  to  the  life  and  welfare  of 
that  or  any  other  country  during  times  of  peace, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  The  thing  for  this  coun- 
try to  do  is  to  apply  to  itself  this  lesson  which  its 
friends  are  learning  from  the  bitter  experience  of 
war.  If  alcohol  is  bad  for  them,  it  is  equally  bad 
for  us. 

Resolutions  Worth  While 

RESOLUTIONS  worth  while  are  those  which  are 
designed  to  better  our  own  conditions  and 
those  of  our  community;  that  is,  they  are 
worth  while  if  we  do  our  very  best  to  carry  them 
out.  Making  resolutions  is  a  good  deal  like  pray- 
ing; not  much  of  anything  is  going  to  come  of  it  un- 
less we  do  our  part  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability. 
Here  are  a  few  New  Year's  resolutions  which  the 
very  best  and  the  most  successful  of  us  should 
make,  and  then  strive  to  fulfill: 

Make  more  money  than  we  did  last  year.  In  some 
cases  this  may  mean  that  we  will  have  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  our  activities.  In  other  cases  it  can 
be  done  better  without  enlarging  the  scope  of  our 
activities.  In  laying  plans  for  carrying  out  this 
resolution  we  should  see  if  there  is  some  way  in 
which  we  cannot  produce  the  same  crops  and  live- 
stock we  have  been  accustomed  to  produce  in  past 
years  with  less  labor  and  less  money  cost  than 
formerly.  Or  possibly  we  could  increase  our  pro- 
duction without  increasing  the  labor  and  money 
cost.  If  we  were  to  do  either  one  of  these  we  would 
make  more  money  next  year. 

Get  more  out  of  life  than  we  ever  got  out  of  it 
before.  While  we  are  living  and  working  we  should 
get  all  the  clean,  worth-while  enjoyment  out  of  ex- 
istence and  work  we  possibly  can.  We  have  no  ab- 
solute assurance  that  we  ever  live  this  life  more 
than  once,  so  let  us  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  we  can. 

Make  home  and  work  as  attractive  as  we  can  to 
all  members  of  the  family.  The  business  of  farm- 
ing during  the  next  generation  is  going  to  be  more 
lucrative  and  attractive  than  it  has  been'  during 
the  present  generation.  The  boys  and  girls  who 
are  trained  on  the  farm  are  better  equipped  lor 
success  in  the  business  than  those  who  were  raised 
in  the  towns  and  cities.  If  life  and  work  on  the 
farm  during  their  youth  are  made  distasteful  to 
them,  they  are  more  apt  to  leave  it  than  to  stay 
with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  make  "their  life 
and  work  on  the  farm  pleasant  and  attractive  to 
them  they  are  more  apt  to  make  it  their  life  work 
than  to  leave  it  for  something  else.  By  making 
them  want  to  stick  to  the  farm  we  are  benefiting 
them  and  the  nation  at  large. 

Do  more  than  ever  before  for  the  good  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  we  live.  Our  lives  are  not 
bounded  by  the  surveyed  boundaries  of  our  farm.  The 
net  income  from  our  business  is  dependent  upon  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  mere  quality  of  our  soil 
and  the  way  in  which  we  work  it.  The  community 
in  which  we  live  has  a  g:  ial  to  do  with  our 
lives  and  our  business.  W<  •  rselves  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  qualit-  he  character  of  our 

community.    Therefore  v  aid  do  our  lull  part 

to  make  it  the  best  pos  ommunity  in  which 

to  live  and  to  conduct  o'  ling  business. 


MORE 
ONEY 


for -tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agent*  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston.  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


Before  You  Plant 

TOUR  dollars  in  land,  let  me 
tell  you  what  some  farmers 
have  done  in  Idaho.  Tou  are, 
no  doubt,  just  as  good  a  farmer 
and  can  produce  just  as  large 
yields  on  Idaho  soil,  which  is  a 
rich,  productive  volcanic  ash, 
that  seems  to  have  the  peculiar 
power  of  rejuvenating  itself. 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on 
Idaho  farms.  Let  me  send  to 
you  authentic  information,  ab- 
solutely FREE.  • 

B.  1.  SMITH.  Colonization  &  Industrial  Afl. 
I'oioo  Pacific  Srstem 
loom  1063. 1.  P.  Bid*".,  Omaba,  Neb. 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME 


Taught  in  simplest  English  during 
spare  time.  Diploma  granted. 
Cost  within  reach  of  all.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Hare  been  teach- 
ing by  correspondence  twenty 
years.  Graduates  assisted  in  many 
ways.  Every  person  interested  in 
stock  should  take  it.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  full  F  D  F 
particulars    -    -       ■    ■*  mm  mm 

London  Vet.  Correspondence 
School 

Dept.  10,    London.  Ontario.  Can. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

»t  a  small  coat  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  KITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eaa. 
attached.  No  special  tools  required. 

gain  list  and  free  book  FREE  BOOK 


describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  ass  and  up, 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dapt.  isi.Calaeburt.  Kansas. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


■s>  Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas- 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  bard, 
heavy  work.  Ueea  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  X  to  X  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  month*  Trial.  Easy  Tarma.  Sizes 
VA  to  22  H  P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking;.  No 
batteries.  10  Vssr  Cusrsntss.  Host  practical  engine 
orer  built.      Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1641  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


ACORN  UNI-LITE 

FREE 


Tarns  nisrht  into  day. 
900  candle  power. 
Carry  as  a  lantern;  me 
anywhere  aa  a  lamp.  Weatherproof.  For 
house,  barn,  garage,  camp  and  aroun-1  the 
farm.  Write  for  big,  free  offer.  Special 
opportunity  to  fovrmer*.  ttockmen  and 
mo  tori*  I*.  A  gen  ta  make  bio  money. 
Writ*  tonight  for  new  1916-1917  offer. 
AC0BM  BRASS  MFG.  CO  ,W*Dn.-Ute  Bld«.,Gh*c»Ba 


ey  In  Your  Ideas 

CtC  PATENTS  PROTECT  THEM  FOR  TOU 
b  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 
•  Patent"  sent  free.   Send  rough 
for  free  report  regarding  patentability. 
C  A  C  patent  on  your  iflea  to.  lay  may  mean 
Independence  tomorrow.  Manufacturers  constantly 
writing  us  to  buy  patents.  Patents  advertised  ior 
sale  at  oar  expense. 

CHANDLXE  A  CH4HDLH,  fnlmrt  tlLrnrri 
t»L  ?1  Te.n.  954  f  tnml.  Wnt^t^i,  p.  C. 


H 

■  ■    who  PAT* 

Wi  Mil  or,  m 


IDESt&FURS 


Ship  to  tba,  liaml 


Wi 


mamt  — 

6»*  t-snoflt  Yon. 
IMfon.Kuthn.f  m  Co 


New  ran  book 
xH«ins  our  sy stent 
nion  price*  In  burin*,  \ 
tow       -  en  on  tannine 

mod    ■  *t  "lrir.v.Wr.Ta,  • 

72*  S*.2d  St  .Cedar  Riolds.lowa 


PATENTS 


TABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
eturers  want  Owea  Pat  nts.  Send  for 
fc3  free  books;  inventions  wanted,  etc. 
I  help  you  market  your  invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  110  Owes  Blot.  W»ii,a«ian.  0.  C 


PATENTS  iSSs 


— W  A  I  HON   K.  IOLKMA  N. 

C.      Books  free 
ghest  references.     Best  results 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 

WEEK'S  MARKET  STORY 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Country  shippers  of  corn  were  re- 
ported buying  back  corn  sold  for  De- 
cember. 


1111 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FARMING 
T5TJ8INEH8  Is  thoroljr  re'lable.  When  answer- 
Ins;  these  advertisement.,  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  In  The  Farming  Business." 


J^AST  week  was  one  of  the  most  er- 
ratic known  for  a  long  time  in  the 
grain  markets  of  Chicago.  The  dove 
of  peace  persisted  in  showing  her- 
self above  the  European  horizon,  in 
spite  of  mad  flights  made  at  her  by 
the  eagles  and  vultures  of  war. 
When  the  dove  appeared,  prices  in 
grain  futures  dropped  heavily.  When 
the  eagles  chased  her  many  traders 
said  they  did  not  want  to  drive  away 
the  dove,  that  they  were  only  trying 
to  find  out  whether  she  were  a  real 
dove  of  peace  or  only  a  counterfeit; 
so  -prices  did  not  rally  as  much  as 
some  expected  them  to  when  the 
British  prime  minister  made  his 
speech  declaring  that  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies  would  fight  on  until 
peace  were  possible  on  the  terms 
which  they  would  dictate. 

But  toward  the  close  of  the  week  a 
new  factor  entered  the  market  which 
tended  to  drive  prices  upward.  When 
December  wheat  got  down  around 
the  dollar  and  a  half  mark  and  the 
May  article  reached  about  one  sixty, 
the  buying  agents  of  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments entered  the  market  openly 
and  bought  freely  of  cash  and  all  fu- 
tures. The  persistency  with  which 
they  bought  caused  a  rise  in  all 
classes  in  spite  of  the  publication  of 
the  note  which  President  Wilson  sent 
to  all  the  warring  nations  urging 
them  to  make  a  definite  statement  of 
the  terms  on  which  the^  would  talk. 

On  top  of  all  this  came  the  feeling 
by  many  that  an  ending  of  the  war 
would  help  to  raise  prices  rather 
than  to  depress  them.  The  argument 
along  this  line  is  that  a  declaration 
of  peace  would  release  the  German 
merchant  marine  so  that  it  could 
again  enter  the  field  of  world  trade. 
Germany  and  her  allies  would  then 
take  enough  of  the  surplus  from  the 
exporting  nations  to  make  up  for  any 
drop  in  demands  from  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies.  Since  there  is  a  ma- 
terial world  shortage  in  grain  pro- 
duction this  year  and  the  Central 
Powers  have  had  their  people  on 
short  rations  for  over  a  year,  there 
is  an  element  of  reason  back  of  this 
argument.  It  does  look  as  tho  with 
either  war  or  peace  there  could  not 
be  a  very  marked  permanent  drop 
in  export  prices  until  the  next  crop 
is  far  enough  along  to  have  a  good 
line  on  what  it  will  amount  to. 

£0RN  broke  early  in  the  week  with 
wheat.  But  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  week  it  rallied  well.  By  Thurs- 
day cash  interests  were  active  buy- 
ers and  those  who  had  sold  them- 
selves short  on  future  deals  became 
anxious  to  "cover."  Country  ship- 
pers were  asking  permission  to  can- 
cel their  sales  or  at  least  to  get  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  shipments 
to  arrive.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
country  shippers  was  made  necessary 
because  of  the  shortage  of  cars. 

QATS  also  broke  early  and  then 
rallied  toward  the  close  of  the 
week.  Rye  was  quiet  and  steady. 
And  there  was  little  excitement  or 
action  in  barley,  timothy  and  flax, 
these  grains  being  more  articles  of 
domestic  commerce  than  of  world 
trade. 

DARTIAL  recovery  of  the  Monday 
decline  for  light  feeders  and  stock 
steers  in  midweek  was  still  held 
Thursday,  such  grades  showing  hard- 
ly more  than  10<S)15e  break  from  the 
close  of  the  previous  week.  Small 
country  business  was  transacted  all 
week  and  the  trade  was  firm  in  the 
belief  that  demand  will  continue  of 
short  volume  until  after  the  close  of 
the  year.  Nearby  operators  were 
taking  most  of  the  crop  and  favor 
the  fleshy  steers  which  can  go  direct- 
ly onto  corn  feed.  Such  classes  were 
costing  mainly  $7.35@7.75  for  right 
good  grades,  and  numerous  lots  of 
choice  breeding  sold  last  week  up  to 
$8@8.25,  but  they  were  worth  like 
money  in  beef  trade.  Fancy  feeders 
of  heavy  weight,  in  fact,  have  cost 
up  to  $8.50. 


Minneapolis  wheat  stocks  in- 
creased 490,000  bushels  for  five  days 
last  week. 

*  *  * 

Drought  conditions  are  reported  in 
parts  of  India,  with  reports  less 
favorable. 

*  *  * 

Army  buyers — that  is,  the  French 
and  Italian  buyers — are  taking  about 
all  the  army  horses  offered.  The  run 
this  week  carried  a  number  that  has 
been  easily  cleared. 

*  *  * 

Argentine  shipments  for  the  week 
were  estimated  at  2,400,000  bushels 
wheat  and  2,550,000  bushels  corn. 
Frequent  showers  in  Argentine  are 
interfering  with  harvest.  Corn  out- 
look is  improving. 

*  *  * 

Cash  trade  continues  almost  at  a 
standstill.  The  unsettled  future 
markets  make  it  difficult  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  wide  and  erratic  price 
fluctuations,  while  the  shipping  con- 
ditions show  little  if  any  improve- 
ment. 

*  *  ** 

War  insurance  rates  continue  high. 
The  rate  to  English  and  French  ports, 
excepting  the  east  coast  of  England, 
is  from  5  to  8  per  cent  on  belliger- 
ent and  neutral  boats,  excepting 
American  boats,  which  are  still  1 
per  cent.  The  rate  to  the  east  coast 
is  7@10  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

The  steps  which  the  British  gov- 
ernment intends  to  take  to  increase 
production  of  foodstuffs  within  the 
kingdom  were  explained  to  a  meeting 
of  agriculturists  by  Rowland  E. 
Prothero,  president  of  the  board  of 
agriculture.  He  said  that  in  the  first 
place  it  was  intended  to  fix  the  con- 
tract price  for  homegrown  wheat 
and  that  similar  action  would  be 
taken  in  regard  to  potatoes,  oats  and 
barley,  the  prices  for  which  are  now 
under  consideration. 

*  *  * 

Railroad  men  are  surprised  at  the 
resignation  of  Clifford  Thorne  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Iowa  Stat" 
Railroad  Commission.  Mr.  Thorne 
will  become  special  counsel  for  the 
National  Livestock  Shippers'  Protect- 
ive League  January  1.  The  first 
work  will  be  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  rates, 
rules  and  practices  in  livestock  traf- 
fic. Mr.  Thorne  is  probably  the  best 
known  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 
missioner in  the  country.  He  has  been 
a  consistent  battler  for  what  he  ha3 
termed  public  rights  against  the 
railroads.  It  was  chiefly  thru  his 
initiation  that  the  commission  of  the 
Western  States  intervened  in  the 
Western  freight  rate  case  decided 
about  a  year  ago. 

The  small  cash  sales  of  grain  from 
Chicago  the  last  few  days  reflect  one 
of  the  worst  situations  in  shipping 
conditions  ever  experienced  in  the 
trade.  Shippers  are  unable  to  get  cars 
to  any  extent  and,  consequently,  are 
not  trying  to  do  much  business.  In 
some  cases  it  is  understood  that  grain 
at  the  seaboard  booked  for  October 
clearance  is  still  in  port,  with  the 
lack  of  ships  still  the  big  feature.  It 
is  understood  that  difficulty  is  being 
experienced  in  unloading  boats  at 
foreign  ports,  while  the  submarine 
operations  continue  to  reduce  the 
available  tonnage.  The  shortage  of 
boats  causes  congestion  at  our  ports, 
and  this  Is  affecting  the  shipments 
thruout  the  country.  Embargoes  are 
still  in  force  on  many  of  the  roads, 
and  the  difficulties  of  shipping  grain 
are  also  felt  by  shippers  in  the  West 
and  Northwest.  Flour  millers  North- 
west are  unable  'to  get  cars  for  ship- 
ment East,  and  as  a  result  it  is  said 
more  mills  are  to  close  down. 


Full  BiD  Siumps 

Jy  hand 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  diggbg,no 
expense  for  teams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin- 
ciple as  a  jack.  loo  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  lite  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel  —  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S, 
Government  experts. 


HAND  POWER. 

I  ^  A  Stump 

^  4  V  DlllleO^ 


Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

.Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 
Box  eo 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


1 Selecting  and  Developing 

the  Jersey  Herd" 

is  the  title  of  an  interesting  booklet  by  Prof. 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt  Describes  the  five  es- 
sentials of  a  successful  dairy  cow.  Explains 
how  to  develop  the  milk  producing  qualiti-a 
and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  heifer  calf. 
Write  foi  this  booklet  today.      It's  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
357  West  23rd  Street  New  York  CiW 


Save  Money — get  a  big- 
ger bargain  than  ever  on  the 

MANKATO  Incubator 

while  our  stock  lasts.  Same 
quality— same  price— red- 
wood case— pure  copper 
tank— hot  air  and  water 
heat.    Write  today. 

1W  MANKATO  INCUBATOR  CO. 
I     |  B01  ?37  Manhito.  Minn, 


PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Pear,  Plan,  Cherry,  Small  FrnlU.  Strawberries,  Vines,  5nts.  etc. 
GENUINE  HALE  BUDDED  from  Bearing  J.  H.  II ALE  TREES. 
GENUINE  Delirious  APPLES.  Write  for  tree  catalog. 

TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  20,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


WANTED— MEN 

Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brakemen, 
Electric  Wlotormen.TrainPorters 

(colored). Hundreds  put  to  work — $65  to  $150 
a  month.  No  oxperience  necessary.  More 
wanted  in  every  state.Send  stamp  for 
Application  Blank.  State  position  wanted. 

I.  Railway  C.I.,  Dept.  63,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Write  today  for  m  pair  of  Mated  Everbearing 
Strawberry  plants,  one  lance  package  each  of  tile 
new  Cereal  Fetarlta,  Sudan  Qraaa  nnd  Silk  Leaf 
Poppy  seed,  all  Free  for  Testing.  S~nd  10  cents 
ior  mailing  expense,  or  not.  as  you  please.  We 
offer  genuine  Progressive  Ever'-eanng  plants  at 
60c  per  dozen;  90c  for  60:  $1.76  for  100;  $6.00  for 
326,  all  postpaid.   CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO..  Box  448.  Osage.  Iowa 


ODLtmC  Valuable  Now  Poultry 
O**  DKCCUO  Book  Free  — 108  pages. 
Fine  pure-bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  Choice,  hardy.  Northern  raised. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America's  greatest  poultry  fa^na.  2*th  year 
in  business.   Write  today  for  Free  Book. 

R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO..  Box  821.  Mankato,  Minn. 


CI  rPTRIP  HOME,  FARM.  THEATRE  and  STORE 
taV-tU  I  nlU  Light  Plants.  Economical.  Safe.  Clean. 

Auto  Storage  Batteries,  Dvnnmoi,  Toner  Motor*,  Engine*.  Helta, 
Railways.  OatologS  cts,  OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  Clereland.  O. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

TO  ALL  CONTESTANTS 

IN  THE  W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY'S 
$4,000.00  CASH  PICTUREGAME 

All  sets  of  answers  must  be  submitted  not 
later  than  midnight  of  December  31,  1916. 

Be  Sure  You  Keep  a  Duplicate  List  of  Your 
Answers  at  Home. 

Page  8  In  the  Reply  Book  is  your  CHECK- 
ING SHEET,  and  you  must  keep  tills  at 
■home.  Tear  out  page  8  before  you  send  in 
your  Reply  Book.  After  the  list  of  winning 
titles  Is  published  In  this  publication,  you  win 
check  them  with  your  duplicate  list  °*"u2*> 
Then  you  will  send  in  pace  8  w ith  your  ie 
suits.  Follow  instruction-  e  and 
plained  In  Reply  Book.    WHM  s»»  g  d 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500  N.  DEARBORN  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILL, 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Guide  Wheel  for  Traction  Plow        Regulating  Tire  Inflation 


ONE  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  traction 
gang  plows  has  recently  taken  over  the  pat- 
ent rights  in  a  special  guide  wheel  for  trac- 
tion gang  plows  which  is  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing.    These  wheels  are  placed  at  the 


front  of  the  gang  plow  and  are  suspended  by  cas- 
tor-like shanks  from  rigid  arches  which  connect 
the  two  main  cross  members  of  the  front  of  the 
plow  frame.  Each  wheel  is  equipped  with  a  U- 
shaped  guide  extending  forward  from  its  axle. 
These  U-shaped  guides  are  connected  by  means 
of  a  separate  crossbar  so  that  when  one  wheel  is 
swung  to  the  right  or  the  left  the  other  is  swung 
in  the  same  direction  and  the  same  amount.  The 
draftbar  by  which  the  plow  is  hitched  to  the  engine 
is  pivoted  near  its  rear  end  and  is  also  pivoted  to 
the  short  crossbar  which  connects  these  two 
wheels;  then  as  the  engine  swings  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  this  crossbar  swings  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  also  and  thereby  turns  these  two  guide 
wheels  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  front  wheels  of  an 
automobile  are  turned.  Thus  the  wheels  swing  or 
turn  the  plow  frame  to  the  right  or  left  instead  of 
the  swinging  of  the  plow  frame  causing  the  wheels 
to  pivot  as  in  other  types  of  gang  plows.  The  dot- 
ted lines  in  the  drawing  show  how  the  draftbar 
and  the  castor  wheels  attached  to  it  may  be  moved 
to  the  right  or  the  left  on  the  plow  frame  and  fas- 
tened there  rigidly.  This  permits  the  pull  from 
the  engine  to  be  applied  to  the  center  of  the  load 
of  the  gang  plow  whether  one  has  all  eight  or  only 
six  of  the  plow  bottoms  on  the  gang  frame. 

Combined  Tank  and  Heater 

WARM  water  for  livestock  in  winter  time 
is  being  recognized  more  and  more  each 
year  as  a  big  saver  of  feed  and  a  stimulant 
to  general  health.  Many  devices  have  been  used 
in  past  years  for  heating  the  water  in  large  cen- 
tral stock  tanks.  These  have  all  taken  the  general 
form  of  a  stove  of  some  sort  immersed  in  the  tank  of 
water.  But  now  comes  an  Iowa  man  with  an  inven- 
tion of  a  combined  tank  and  heater.  At  one  end 
of  the  tank  is  the  stove.  At  the  other  end  is  the 
smokestack.  Smoke  and  heat  flues  run  thru  the 
tank  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  the  stove  at  one 
end  with  the  smokestack  at  the  other.  Thus  all 
smoke  and  gases  from  the  stove  are  conducted 
thru  these  long  pipes  of  comparatively  small  diame- 
ter. As  they  pass  thru  these  pipes,  their  heat  is 
conducted  to  the  water  surrounding  the  pipes. 
Since  several  small  pipes  present  a  large  radiating 
surface  to  the  water,  the  heat  is  readily  conducted 
into  the  water  so  that  the  gases  are  quite  thoi-oly 
cooled  by  the  time  they  pass  out  of  the  smokestack 


at  the  far  end  of  the  tank,  and  the  water  in  the 
tank  is  correspondingly  heated — or  at  least  warmed. 
In  this  way  the  heater  is  kept  outside  of  the  tank 
and  so  does  not  reduce  its  water  capacity  as  much 
as  it  would  if  it  were  placed  directly  in  the  tank 
as  are  the  older  style  of  heaters.  The  heater  is  so 
designed  that  the  bulk  of  its  heat  is  given  off  with 
the  smoke  and  gases  instead  of  beirfg  radiated  from 
the  body  of  the  stove  as  in  the  regulation  heating 
stove. 


WHISTLE  when  you  have  enough"  seems  to 
have  been  the  motto  of  the  man  who  in- 
vented the  device  shown  here  and  designed 
to  regulate  the  air  pressure  put  into  a  pneumatic 
tire  which  is  being  inflated  or  blown  up  with  a 
pump  or  pressure  tank 
to  which  this  device  is 
attached.  The  air  used 
to  inflate  the  tire  comes 
into  this  device  from 
the  bottom.  When  the 
left  hand  portion  is 
slipped  over  the  valve 
stem  of  the  tire  it  lifts 
the  spring  -  controlled 
valve  at  the  right  so  the 
air  can  flow  thru  this 
valve,  into  the  chamber 
in  the  center  and  on  to 
the  left  into  the  tire.  The 
portion  at  the  top  is  a 
sort  of  safety  valve,  the 
screw  cap  at  the  ex- 
treme top  being  used  to  regulate  the  pressure  at 
which  this  safety  valve  "blows  off."  When  the  tire 
has  been  inflated  to  the  desired  pressure,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  in  the  chamber  in  the  center  of  this 
device  is  sufficient  to  lift  this  spring-controlled 
safety  valve  at  the  top.  The  air  then  escapes  around 
this  valve  upward  thru  the  disc  and  the  cap  at  the 
top;  as  it  escapes  thru  the  openings  of  the  disc  and 
cap  it  makes  a  whistling  sound  sufficiently  loud  for 
the  operator  to  hear.  Sufficient  air  escapes  throi  this 
safety  valve  to  prevent  the  tire  from  being  blown 
up  to  a  pressure  any  higher  than  for  which  this 
regulating  device  is  set;  at  the  same  time  the 
whistling  sound  which  the  escaping  air  produces 
is  a  warning  to  the  operator  to  turn  off  the  air,  that 
there  is  enough  in  the  tire.  By  screwing  the  cap 
further  down,  the  pressure  on  the  safety  valve  is 
increased  so  that  a  higher  air  pressure  is  required 
to  "blow  it  off";  as  the  cap  is  unscrewed,  the  spring 
pressure  on  the  valve  is  decreased  so  that  a  les3 
pressure  of  air  is  required  to  blow  it  off.  When 
the  portion  at  the  left  is  not  slipped  over  a  lire 
valve  stem,  the  horizontal  valve  is  held  closed  by 
the  spring  at  the  right  so  the  air  cannot  pass  inio 
the  central  chamber;  thus  lifting  the  device  off  the 
valve  stem  of  a  tire  shuts  off  completely  the  air 
supply. 


A  New  Churn 


C-^HURNING  is  an  art,  and  the  equipment  with 
which  to  do  the  work  has  progressed  greatly 
since  the  ancient  days  when  milk  was  put 
into  a  goatskin,  hung  from  the  limb  of  a  tree  and 
agitated  for  long  hours  by  a  woman  or  child  of  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Asia. 
The  manufacture  of  butter 
is  now  one  of  the  fine  arts 
of  the  home  and  of  busi- 
ness, the  resulting  prod- 
uct making  one  of  the 
choicest  of  our  foods.  And 
the  equipment  used  in  its 
manufacture  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  quality 
of  the  product.  The  growth 
of  direct  selling  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer 
without  intervention  of  a 
middleman  is  responsible 
for  a  marked  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  in  the  amount  of  butter 
which  is  made  on  the  farms.  This  increase  in 
home  production  has,  in  turn,  acted  as  a  stimulus 
for  the  development  and  manufacture  of  butter- 
making  machinery  of  such  size  and  nature  as  to  be 
available  for  use  in  individual  homes  and  yet  em- 
body those  essential  features  of  machinery  used  in 
commercial  creameries.  One  of  the  latest  types  of 
churns  to  be  invented  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing.  This  churn  really 
adapts  the  principle  of  the  familiar  ice  cream 
freezer  to  the  manufacture  of  butter.  It  consists 
of  a  stationary  container  in  which  is  mounted  a 
revolving  paddle-like  dasher  extending  thruout  the 
entire  depth  of  the  churn  body.  Power  for  work- 
ing it  is  applied  by  means  of  a  hand  crank  and 
transmitted  to  the  dasher  thru  a  pair  of  gears. 
The  shaft  on  which  the  paddles  are  mounted  is  con- 
nected to  the  drive  shaft  above  it  by  means  of  a 
set  screw  which  also  holds  in  position  a  sort  of 
sleeve  fitting  over  these  shafts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
collect  any  lubricating  oil  which  might  work  down, 
thus  keeping  it  from  getting  into  the  cream  or 
butter. 


The  farmer  who  leaves  his  land  uncovered  dur- 
ing winter  loses  enough  fertility  to  make  a  crop 
and  deprives  his  stock  of  good  pasture  when  they 
need  it  most.  Cover  crops  will  not  only  prevent 
leaching  of  plant  food,  but  some  will  actuallv  add 
plant  food. 


Portable  Sheep  Shade 

SHEEP  need  protection  not  only  in  winter,  but 
also  in  summer  as  well.  In  fact,  protection 
from  the  hot  sun  in  summer  time  is  almost  as 
essential  as  is  protection  from  winter  winds  in  the 
successful  and  economic  production  of  wool  and 
mutton.  Covered  with  the  heaviest  coat  carried  by 
any  wild  or  domestic  animal,  the  depth  and  thick- 
ness of  this  coat  have  been  stimulated  for  centuries 
by  man  thru  special  feeding  and  breeding.  Designed 
by  nature  to  keep  the  animal  heat  in  its  body  dur- 
ing stormy  winter  weather,  this  coat  of  wool  acts 
in  the  same  way  even  in  summer  time  when  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  animal  demand  that 
the  body  heat  be  allowed  to  escape  rather  than  be- 
ing held  in.  It  is  hard  enough  on  a  sheep  to  have 
to  endure  this  retention  of  its  own  bodily  heat  with- 
out having  to  endure  the  added  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays  beating  down  on  its  back  during  July  and 
August,  by  which  time  the  new  fleece  has  already 
reached  a  considerable  length.  In  fact,  the  hot 
summer  sun  will  fry  about  as  much  flesh  out  of  a 
sheep  as  winter  storms  will  freeze  out  of  it,  a~A 
this  flesh  must  be  replaced  by  new,  as  the  result 
the  consumption  of  more  feed,  if  the  sheep  is 
make  fat  mutton. 

Where  sheep  pastures  do  not  offer  adequate  nat- 
ural shade,  a  portable  artificial  shade  of  this  ty^e 
is  a  very  well  paying  investment.  By  protecting  tne 
sheep  from  the  sun  it  decreases  the  amount  of  feed 
they  need  and  also  adds  to  their  general  health.  It 
should  be  placed  close  to  their  water  supply  so 
they  can  get  all  the  water  they  want  to  drink  dui- 
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ing  the  heat  of  the  day  without  having  to  walk  far 
in  the  sunshine  for  it.  Leave  the  sheep  in  the  pas- 
ture day  and  night  and  they  will  spend  most  of  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  its  welcome  shade;  they  will  do 
their  pasturing  during  the  early  morning,  the  late 
evening  and  even  during  the  night.  " 

The  money  and  labor  required  to  build  a  shade  of 
this  kind  will  be  far  more  than  repaid  in  one  season 
by  the  increase  in  the  income  from  the  sheep  it 
shades,  as  compared  to  the  income  their  owner 
would  get  from  them  if  he  did  not  have  sufficient 
shade  for  them.  Build  it  on  an  old  set  of  wheels; 
build  it  high  enough  so  the  sheep  can  walk  in  and 
out  readily.  Move  it  to  different  locations  occasion- 
ally so  the  sheep  will  not  kill  out  the  grass  under 
it  with  their  tramping  and  lying  around  on  the 
grass.  You  will  find  that  they  not  only  use  it  as 
a  shade  but  also  as  a  protection  from  rain;  in  this 
connection,  do  not  forget  that  cold  "wet"  rains  in 
spring  and  fal  will  do  more  damage  to  sheep,  if  it 
is  allowed  to  soak  their  fleeces,  than  most  anything 
else  which  the  weather  man  can  do  to  them. 


Unintentional  poisoning  by  taking  bichloride  of 
mercury  tablets  by  mistake  is  to  be  prevented  in 
the  future,  according  to  a  New  York  man,  by  means 
of  a  bichloride  tablet  he  has  invented  which  is  of 
such  a  size  and  shape  that  it  cannot  be  swallowed; 
it  is  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  in-  *-  and  an  inch 

and  a  quarter  long.    Further  ion  is  had  by 

mixing  with  the  bichloride  s  jsicum  and  oil 

of  mustard  to  cause  any  onf  as  soon  as  the 

tablet  is  taken  into  the  moi  so  help  to  pre- 

vent it  being  swallowed. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Depgsit  of  Oil  and  Fertilizer 

IT  HAS  long  been  known  that  some  of  the  shale 
in  the  Green  River  formation  in  northwestern 
Colorado  and  northeastern  Utah  would  yield  pe- 
troleum when  it  was  subjected  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation. Petroleum  has  been  obtained  from  the 
oil  fields,  however,  in  quantities  so  great  and  at  a 
cost  so  low  that  its  production  from  shale  by  dis- 
tillation has  not  seemed  to  be  commercially  feas- 
ible, despite  the  iact  that  in  Scotland  such  an  in- 
dustry has  long  been  paying  dividends  on  a  large 
investment  and  in  fact,  according  to  current  report, 
is  now  supplying  fuel  oil  for  the  British  navy. 

Field  investigations  made  by  Dean  E.  Winchester 
and  others,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  have  shown  that  when- 
ever economic  conditions  necessitate  or  justify  the 
distillation  of  oil  shales  for  their  products  and  by- 
products the  shales  of  the  Green  River  formation 
in  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada  and  Wyoming  can  be 
made  to  yield  vast  quantities  of  oil,  gas  for  use  in 
the  process  of  distillation,  and  fertilizer  enough  to 
•»««"h  most  of  the  farms  of  the  Middle  West. 

northwestern  Colorado  alone  there  is  sufficient 
»h*kt.  in  beds  at  least  three  feet  thick  and  contain- 
'.i^^lere  oil  than  the  average  shale  now  mined  in 
scoiiand,  to  yield  about  20,000,000,000  barrels  of 
c.  uJe  oil,  which  is  more  than  five  times  the  total 
amount  of  crude  oil  produced  in  the  United  States 
trr  Hate;  and  in  Utah  there  is  probably  nearly  as 
.  shale  just  as  rich.    This  shale  oil  will  yield 
( Hi  iu  15  per  cent  of  gasoline  by  ordinary  methods 
efining.    The  shale  in  Colorado  should  produce 
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not  only  the  oil  but  also,  with  only  a  moderate  add- 
ed cost,  about  300,000,000  tons  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate, a  compound  especially  valuable  as  a  ferti- 
lizer. The  industry  requires  a  large  and  costly 
equipment  of  retorts,  condensers,  and  oil  refineries, 
as  well  as  of  mining  machinery,  so  that  it  probably 
cannot  be  profitably  organized  on  a  small  scale. 

Rich  oil  shale  is  exceedingly  tough,  resists  ero- 
sion remarkably,  and  will  burn  when  ignited.  As 
it  bleaches  bluish  white  on  weathering,  the  ranch- 
ers in  some  parts  of  the  region  refer  to  it  as  "white 
rock  that  will  burn."  When  freshly  broken,  it  gives 
off  an  odor  of  petroleum.  Altho  oil  may  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities  from  some  of  the  shale  by  de- 
structive distillation,  it  does  not  appear  that  more 
than  a  small  percentage  already  exists  in  the  shale 
as  oil.  Furthermore,  oil  has  not  been  found  in  com- 
mercial quantity  in  wells  that  have  been  drilled  into 
the  shale  in  northwestern  Colorado. 

In  the  area  examined  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
shale  that  will  yield  a  barrel  (42  gallons)  or  more 
of  oil  per  ton,  and  shale  from  a  thin  bed  at  one  lo- 
cality yielded  90  gallons  per  ton,  or  nearly  four 
times  as  much  oil  as  is  obtained  from  an  average 
ton  of  Scotch  oil  shale. 


Nothing  fills  the  place  of  a  buffer  in  a  trunk  like 
newspapers;  they  are  so  unyielding  that  wrinkles 
and  protuberances  cannot  make  themselves  felt. 
It  is  useless  to  try  to  arrange  heavy  articles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk  ar  J  ones  on  top — the  bag- 
gage handlers  know  i  and  no  bottom.  Con- 
venience in  handling  I  that  concerns  them. 
By  keeping  an  even,  s  •urface  for  each  layer 
one  is  doing  one's  b<  otect  the  contents. 
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Egg  Testing  Machine 

ANDLING  eggs  is  a  mighty  big  job  in  the  large 
cold  storage  houses  where  eggs  are  held  in- 
definitely for  a  satisfactory  rise  in  price,  and 
also  for  those  dealerg  who  buy  large  quantities  of 
eggs  from  farmers  and  country  stores  for  storage 

in  the  cities  or  for  sale 
thru  local  city  stores. 
The  laws  recently 
passed  in  many  States 
making  any  one  who 
sells  a  bad  egg  liable 
to  fine  or  other  punish- 
ment have  caused  egg 
dealers  to  take  more 
than  the  usual  amount 
of  care  in  testing  the 
eggs  which  they  buy.  store  or  sell.  Any  device  or 
mechanism  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  labor 
involved  in  testing  the  eggs  and  increase  the  number 
which  one  can  examine  accurately  in  one  day  is  wel- 
comed by  egg  dealers.  The  machine  shown  here  is 
one  of  the  most  recent  inventions  of  this  kind.  The 
testing  method  used  by  it  is  that  old  familiar  one 
of  throwing  a  ray  of  light  thru  the  egg  so  one  can 
readily  see  the  color  or  density  of  all  portions  of  it; 
the  unique  feature  in  it  being  the  method  used 
for  speeding  up  the  mechanical  act  of  passing  the 
eggs  between  the  eye  of  the  tester  and  the  ray  of 
light.  It  consists  essentially  of  an  endless  belt 
conveyor  which  carries  the  eggs  thru  a  light-tight 
chamber,  the  illustration  showing  four  eggs  in  this 
chamber  at  one  time.  When  a  section  of  the  belt 
has  carried  its  load  of  eggs  inside  the  chamber, 
shutters  at  each  side  are  closed  so  as  to  keep  out 
light  from  any  outside  source.  Below  the  belt  is 
an  ordinary  reflector  with  an  electric  light  carried 
in  the  bottom  or  apex  portion  of  the  reflector  so 
that  its  light  is  thrown  upward  thru  the  entire  sec- 
tion of  the  belt  inside  the  chamber  and  the  eggs 
carried  by  it.  A  movable  eyepiece  in  the  top  of  the 
chamber  permits  the  operator  to  look  thru  all  the 
eggs  on  the  belt  before  moving  the  belt  to  the  right 
so  as  to  carry  this  section  out  of  the  chamber  and 
another  section  into  it  from  the  left.  A  hand 
wheel  at  the  extreme  right  permits  the  operator 
to  move  the  belt  at  will. 


Sanitary  Berry  Box 

FROM  one  piece  of  cardboard  this  berry  box  is 
made  by  simply  folding  it  along  the  dotted 
lines  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  When  it  is 
completed,  the  box  sets  up  on  a  rim  so  that  its  bot- 
tom does  not  rest  on  the  board  or  other  surface  it 
sets  on,  and  is  covered 
as  well.  The  central 
square  in  the  drawing 
forms  the  real  bottom 
of  the  box.  The  card- 
board is  folded  down 
along  the  dotted  lines 
forming  the  sides  of 
this  square,  and  then  is 
folded  up  along  the  dot- 
ted lines  near  and  par- 
allel to  them.  This 
forms  a  rim  of  double 
thickness  of  cardboard 
on  which  the  box 
stands;  the  pairs  of 
little  tabs  shown  at  the 
right  and  left  sides  be- 
ing stuck  thru  the  lit- 
tle squares  adjacent  to 
them  in  the  process  of  folding,  and  then  folded  back 
so  as  to  lock  the  two  thicknesses  of  board  forming 
this  rim  so  as  to  keep  them  from  spreading.  The 
two  long  portions  are  folded  up  and  over  to  form 
two  sides  and  the  cover,  the  cover  not  being  closed 
down  until  the  box  has  been  filled  with  berries. 
The  two  sets  of  shorter  flaps  fold  up  to  form  the 
other  two  sides  of  the  box;  then  fold  across  the 
two  sides  formed  by  the  longer  flaps,  which  are 
locked  by  means  of  the  tabs  and  slots  shown  so  as 
to  lock  and  hold  the  box  firmly  together. 


Carbon  From  Gas  Refuse 

ARTIFICIAL  gas  is  now  being  manufactured  in 
large  cities  from  crude  oil  as  well  as  from 
coal.  In  this  process  of  manufacturing  gas 
from  coal,  coke  has  been  produced.  In  using  crude 
oil  a  refuse  sometimes  called  "lamp  black"  is 
formed.  Several  methods  have  been  developed  for 
treating  this  refuse  so  it  may  be  used  for  various 
commercial  purposes.  A  new  process  of  this  nature 
consists  in  heating  this  refuse  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture, but  sufficient  to  drive  the  moisture  out  of  it. 
Then  it  is  mixed  with  oil  tar  and  again  heated  to 
drive  out  all  gaseous  substances,  the  mixture  first 
being  compressed  into  bricks.  It  is  then  ground  to 
a  fine  powder  and  any  magnetic  material  such  as 
iron  is  removed  by  a  powerful  magnet. 


Pad  for  Horse's  Hoof 

PADDING  for  old  Dobbin's  feet  is  one  of  the 
latest  developments  in   the   way  of  horses' 
shoes.    This  pad  is  designed  to  be  fastened  to 
the  foot  of  the  horse  in  addition  to  and  in  connec- 
tion with  a  smooth  shoe — one  which  has  no  calks. 


The  bottom  plate  of  this  pad  is  made  of  some  resil- 
ient or  springy  substance — presumably  a  form  of 
hard  rubber;  the  raised  portion  of  the  pad  being 
made  of  the  same  type  of  material.  Inside  the 
heavy  raised  portion  at  the  back  is  imbedded  a  coil 
spring  which  does  not  extend  the  full  length  of 
this  raised  portion,  but  which  does  come  flush  with 
the  top  of  it.  The  prongs  or  portions  extending 
forward  from  this  crossbar  at  the  rear  are  designed 
to  fit  just  inside  the  hoof  and  shoe  and  to  brace  or 
strengthen  the  large  crossbar  at  the  rear  which  is 
back  of  the  ends  of  the  shoe. 

The  purpose  of  this  pad  seems  to  be  to  prevent 
the  foot  of  the  horse  from  slipping  on  icy  or  greasy 
ground  without  it  being  necessary  to  put  calks  on 
the  shoe.  It  is  well  recognized  that  the  use  or  an 
ordinary  steel  shoe,  even  without  the  use  of  calks 
on  it,  takes  the  horse's  load  off  the  frog  of  his  foot 
and  places  it  entirely  on  the  rim  of  his  hoof  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  shoe,  thus  tending  to  injure 
the  feet  and  legs  of  the  horse.  Nature  designed 
the  hoof  of  a  horse  so  that  the  bulk  of  his  weight 
would  be  carried  by  the  cushion-like  frog  of  the 
foot  and  the  sharp  edges  of  the  hoof  would  keep 
his  foot  from  slipping.  This  pad  is  designed  to 
enable  one  to  use  a  steel  shoe  to  protect  the  hoof 
from  wearing  excessively  on  hard  roads  and  pave- 
ments and  still  permit  the  foot  to  carry  its  load 
much  as  nature  designed  it  should  be  carried,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  slipping. 

Adjustable  Culvert  Mold 

CONCRETE  culverts,  their  growing  use  and 
popularity,  present  an  ever-growing  problem 
of  efficient  but  cheap  molds  for  making  them 
whatever  size  may  be  desired  and  which  may  be 
used  over  and  over  again.  This  is  because  the  task 
of  making  a  mold  of  boards  and  planks  is  almost 
as  big  a  job  as  making  the  culvert  itself  after  the 
forms  have  been  built  in  place.  H,»re  is  shown  a 
culvert  form  invented  by  an  Iowa  man  and  intended 
to  meet  all  of  these  demands.  It  may  be  used  to 
build  a  culvert  with  a  certain  height  and  width  of 
arch ;  taken  out  when  the  concrete  has  set  suffi- 
ciently and  then  used  to  make  a  culvert  with  a  dif- 
ferent height  or  width — or  both — of  arch.  Thus  it 
is  both  collapsible  and  adjustable. 

The  arch  is  made  up  of  strips  of  sheet  metal. 
The  arch  is  supported  at  frequent  intervals  by  rods 
or  braces  which  are  attached  at  their  inner  ends 
and  at  approximately  middle  points  to  a  series 
of  what  are  known  as  "lazy  tong"  levers.  These 
levers  are  pivoted  together  in  pairs  at  their  ends, 
and  also  pivoted  together  at  all  points  where  one 


crosses  another.  There  are  two  sets  of  these  lazy 
tong  levers  pivoted  together  and  to  the  rods  which 
support  the  arch  in  a  quite  complicated  manner. 
Where  these  arch-supporting  bars  are  pivoted  to  a 
pair  of  levers  they  are  slotted  so  as  to  permit  these 
pivots  to  shift  as  the  arch  is  adjusted  for  varying 
heigl't  or  width. 

«  process  has  been  Evented  for  producing  a 
....ortening  composition,  to  take  the  place  o f  lard 

which  ***~££^~*ES&!^  h- 

and  some  substance — sucn 
an  alkaline  reaction. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


TRAIN  DISPATCHER  FEENEY 


Or,  The  Girl  and  the  Wire' 
By  P.  G.  Estee 


MORT  FEENEY,  third-trick  dis- 
patcher for  the  B.  R.  N.  at  Zillah, 
Idaho,  testing  wires  on  the  switch- 
board in  the  busy  headquarters  of- 
fice, stepped  back  with  a  sudden 
ejaculation  and  stood  as  if  hypno- 
tized. Jones,  the  copy  operator, 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  then  dropped 
back  in  his  chair,  laughing. 
"Thought  you  had  been  shocked, 
Mort,"  he  said. 

"Shocked  I  was,  old  boy,"  said 
Feeney  rather  soberly,  as  he  abrupt- 
ly resumed  his  testing  for  the  trou- 
ble which  had  a  few  minutes  before 
caused  his  train  wire  to  go  "dead" 
In  the  middle  of  the  train  order  which 
he  was  transmitting  to  Rushmore. 

"Guess  I'll  have  to  cut  in  on  the 
commercial  and  use  that  string  for 
a  while,"  he  added,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments later  was  back  at  his  table, 
again  the  clever,  efficient  dispatcher, 
to  whom,  in  spite  of  his  comparative 
youth,  five  and  twenty,  was  intrusted 
the  handling  of  the  trains  on  the 
busy  Bremer  division  between  the 
hours  of  midnight  and  eight  A.  M. 

Jones  often  gazed  curiously  at  his 
chief  as  the  night  wore  on.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Feeney  was  appar- 
ently concentrating  every  bit  of  his 
trained  brain  to  the  task  of  keeping 
traffic  on  the  Bremer  running 
"smoothly,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
everything  did  run  smoothly,  he 
could  sense  a  change  in  the  dispatch- 
er's manner  and  knew  that  he  was 
working  under  the  strain  of  a  worry, 
and  racked  his  mind  to  discover  what 
could  have  happened  to  cause  the 
trouble,  for  Feeney.  coming  on  duty, 
had  been  quite  his  usual  self. 

Jones  was  quite  right.  Feenev's 
mind  was  in  a  turmoil,  and  the  rauso 
could  be  traced  to  a  scant  dozen 
v  ords  caught  from  the  commercial 
wire  while  testing  to  locate  the  trou- 
ble on  his  own  train  wire. 

At  the  base  of  the  big  switchboard 
was  an  instrument  to  which  any  of 
the  many  railroad  or  commercial 
■"•ires  entering  Zillah  could  be  con- 
nected by  "plugging  in"  on  the 
Voard.  Feeney  had  cut  in  a  short 
line  commercial  to  find  that  it,  also, 
was  in  trouble.  A  "swing,"  so  termed 
bv  wire  chiefs  and  linemen,  whose 
heads  have  grown  gray  in  the  effort 
to  locate  them,  was  bothering  the 
smooth  working  of  the  wire,  which, 
except  for  his  efforts  to  test,  had 
been  idle. 

A  "swing,"  we  may  say,  is  caused 
hv  some  wire  swinging  close  to  an- 
other without  actually  touching  it — ■ 
generally  a  heavy  wind  or  falling 
t'-ee  causes  the  first  trouble — throw- 
ing the  wires  quite  close  together, 
and  after  that  even  a  slight  breeze 
will  throw  the  wires  into  a  "swing," 
and  the  matter  being  sent  over  one 
wire  will,  if  the  other  be  idle,  be 
repeated,  sounding  like  the  voice  of  a 
person  far  distant.  Indeed,  only  the 
trained  ear  of  an  operator  can  dis- 
ti^euish  the  words  of  the  message 
clicked  over  the  wire  by  some  operat- 
or— perhaps  close  by,  or  perhaps 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  A  second — 
a  minute — the  wires  swing  apart, 
and  the  voice — for  every  operator 
thinks  of  the  clicked  message  of  his 
fellow  worker  as  that  worker's  voice 
— is  lost.  A  swing  may  bring  to- 
gether two  operators  a  thousand 
miles  apart,  and  the  next  instant 
separate  them,  as  two  great  ships  are 
separated  by  the  instantaneous  shut- 
ting down  of  an  impenetrable  fog. 

"   relieved  tonight.    Will  re- 

port at  your  office  on  return. 

Sig.  Miss  ." 

A  very  commonplace  sentence 
or  two  out  of  a  very  common- 
place commercial  message.  Yet  this 
was  what  had  quickened  Feeney's 
pulses  and  caused  the  ejaculation 
which- had  startled  Jones  and  caused 
the  dispatcher  to  stand  for  breath- 
less moments,  waiting  for  the  wires 
to  come  close  again  that  he  might  lo- 
cate the  offices,  even  tho  Conductor 
Hafferty  might  be  walking  the  plat- 
form of  the  little  mountain  station 


fifty  miles  away  and  cursing  with 
fluency  and  impartiality  all  railroads, 
poor  wires,  and  slow  dispatchers. 

But  in  the  uncanny  manner  of  a 
"swing"  the  connection  was  not  again 
made,  and  Feeney's  hurried  inquiry 
of  the  operator  on  duty  at  the  com- 
mercial office  in  a  nearby  city 
brought  no  satisfaction.  He  had  not 
located  the  offices. 

"Must  have  been  cross  swing  from 
the  big  trunk  line  to  the  coast,  down 
Spokane  way.  I'll  call  you  if  I  can 
get  line  on  their  office,"  clicked  the 
friendly  commercial  man. 

With  this  Feeney  had  to  be  con- 
tent, and  had  gone  back  to  his  work 
with  a  mind  much  disturbed.  It  was 
not  the  words,  however,  that  were 
the  cause  of  this  disturbance.  It  was 
the  touch  on  the  key,  which  to 
Feeney  was  like  the  well-remem- 
bered voice  of  one  loved.  Every  tele- 
graph operator  has  some  distinctive 
manner  of  transmitting  the  code  that 
to  the  trained  listener  is  as  individual 
as  is  the  human  voice.  To  the  ears  of 
the  busy  dispatcher  the  letter  R, 
slightly  slurred  each  time,  brought  to 
mind  a  vision  which  he  believed  he 
had  banished  for  all  time. 

The  vision  was  that  of  a  slim,  erect, 
and  very  pretty  girl,  brown-haired, 
brown-eyed,  and  with  a  merry  smile 
that  ignored  or  overcame  all  the  an- 
noyances of  the  nerve-racking  task  of 
handling  a  long  and  busy  commercial 
wire.  They  had  been,  as  children, 
playmates,  later  they  had  learned  the 
telegraph  code  together.  Then  their 
families  had  moved,  and  their  next 
meeting  had  been  in  the  office  of  the 
telegraph  company  back  East,  where 
she  had  worked  at  the  same  glass- 
partitioned  table,  both  being  assigned 
to  the  "quad"  connecting  two  great 
cities.  They  had  been  very  good 
friends — yes,  even  more  than  that. 
Then  had  come  a  quarrel,  or  rather 
a  misunderstanding,  which,  both  too 
proud  to  explain,  had  caused  the 
breaking  of  the  engagement.  Feeney, 
in  a  fury,  had  resigned  and  gone  West 
and  into  the  railroad  service,  and 
later  Miss  Violet  Roberts  had  also 
resigned,  called  home  for  a  time  by 
illness  of  her  mother. 

Feeney  had  forced  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  he  no  longer  cared  for  the 
brown-eyed  young  lady  and  was  very 
nearly  succeeding  in  deceiving  him- 
self until  the  chance  fate  which  sent 
him  to  the  switchboard  also  caused 
the  wire  upon  which  Miss  Violet  was 
working,  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
to  swing  close  to  the  one  upon  which 
his  testing  instrument  was  plugged, 
and  he  caught  the  last  words  of  the 
last  message  she  was  sending  be- 
fore leaving  for  a  vacation  trip.  He 
had  heard  no  name,  nor  had  he  heard 
the  personal  signature  of  the  send- 
ing operator,  but  he  would  willingly 
have  staked  his  life  that  the  charac- 
ters were  clicked  off  by  the  cool,  firm 
little  hand  of  Miss  Violet  Roberts, 
and  immediately  a  message  was 
flashed  from  his  heart  at  the  sound, 
and  it  read:  "I  want  Violet,  I  want 
Violet."  And  this  message  ticked 
into  his  mind  the  rest  of  the  drag- 
ging hours,  even  as  his  trained  brain 
and  fingers  tapped  off  the  messages 
that  made  a  way  for  the  long  freights 
traveling  over  the  division,  and  pro- 
tected the  hundreds  of  human  lives 
in  the  care  of  the  Bremer  division  as 
they  sped  over  the  miles  of  track  in 
the  ornate  varnished  cars  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Blackburn,  first-trick  dispatcher, 
coming  on  duty  at  eight,  found  a 
very  distrait  young  man,  who  hur- 
ried thru  the  customary  transfer  and 
off  up  the  street  without  his  usual 
genial  interchange  of  badinage. 

At  the  commercial  office  Feeney 
spent  Just  a  half-month's  wages  on  a 
bunch  of  messages  which  he  filed  for 
immediate  dispatch.  They  were  mes- 


sages to  managers,  to  district  mana- 
gers and  superintendents,  and  the 
import  of  all  was,  "Can  you  wire 
whereabouts  of  Miss  Violet  Roberts, 
supposed  to  be  in  your  employ?"  By 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Feeney 
fully  believed  that  his  heart  knew 
what  it  wanted,  and  he  intended  to 
humor  that  organ  in  the  most  expe- 
ditious way  possible.  There  was  lit- 
tle sleep  for  him  that  day,  however, 
and  when  he  called  for  his  answers 
disappointment  awaited  him.  No 
such  person  had  been  in  the  service 
for  some  years,  was  their  burden, 
and  the  message  from  Violet's  home 
town  was  productive  of  no  results, 
the  operator  wiring  that  the  family 
were  visiting  in  the  West,  and  had 
left  without  giving  a  forwarding  ad- 
dress. 

"Encouraging,"  he  thought  grimly. 
"Well,  I'll  visit  every  commercial  of- 
fice in  the  United  States  if  necessary. 
I  know  that  was  Violet  on  the  wire." 

That  night  he  surprised  the  line- 
man by  a  request  for  an  instrument 
to  be  connected  to  the  commercial 
wire  and  placed  on  his  desk,  and  to 
the  chatter  of  its  brassy  voice  he 
gave  heed  every  second  of  his  spare 
time.  Jones,  taken  into  his  confi- 
dence, wished  fervently  that  he  might 
have  four  ears,  in  order  to  be  the 
first  to  detect  the  slurred  letters 
which  had  revealed  Violet's  presence 
on  the  wire  the  previous  night.  It 
may  be  noted  in  passing  that  "wire 
trouble"  no  longer  caused  Feeney  to 
growl.  The  very  improbable  might 
happen,  and  the  mysterious  "swing" 
coming  in  again  reveal  the  location 
of  the  operator  who  had  been  work- 
ing the  wire. 

Two  weeks  passed,  and  the  quest 
for  Violet  had  brought  no  results, 
nor  had  any  clew  come  from  the 
scraps  of  business  gathered  from  the 
commercial.  Traffic  this  night  was 
very  heavy,  but  Feeney,  careful  and 
cool,  had  the  situation  well  in  hand 
at  all  times,  until  at  four  o'clock  he 
leaned  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"All  coming  O.  K.  Ja  "  he  had 

begun,  when  the  instrument  on  the 
train  wire  began  to  rattle  with  the 
almost  incoherent  transmission  of  a 
badly  scared  operator. 

It  was  Glenn,  of  Rushmore.  "I 
dropped  asleep.  Signal  light  blew 
out.  Twenty-four  by  without  order 
112." 

To  Feeney  and  Jones  the  few  words 
unrolled  a  terrible  picture.  No.  24, 
a  fast  freight,  had  earlier  received  a 
time  order,  giving  them  one  hour  on 
the  time  of  the'  Valley  Limited,  the 
west-bound  thru  passenger.  This 
train  had  begun  to  make  up  time,  and 
taking  no  chances  on  delaying  the 
crack  train  of  the  division,  Feeney 
had  put  out  at  Rushmore,  fifty  miles 
east,  an  order  making  void  the  pre- 
vious one  and  giving  No.  24  but 
thirty  minutes  on  the  Limited.  With- 
out the  last  order,  No.  24  was  roar- 
ing down  Buffalo  Gap  to  Monton, 
eight  miles  beyond,  and  the  Limited 
was  traveling  even  more  swiftly 
westward,  expecting  that  the  freight 
would  be  safely  into  clear  at  either 
Rushmore  or  Monton.  Where  would 
they  meet,  and  how? 

Monton  was  the  only  telegraph  sta- 
tion between  the  trains,  and  at  that 
place  there  was  no  night  man.  The 
day  man  had  many  hours  before  re- 
ceived "good  night"  (permission  to 
close  for  the  day). 

"Call  Monton  on  commercial, 
Jones.  It's  the  only  chance.  Maybe 
he  sleeps  in  the  office.  Maybe  he's 
around,"  was  Feeney's  quiet  order. 

"Mn,  Mn,  Mn,  wk"  (wreck),  went 
the  vibrant  calls,  Jones  pounding 
the  commercial  and  Feeney  hanging 
over  his  train  wire  instrument,  snap- 
pi  Qg  out  the  call  as  if  the  very 
power  of  his  will  must  bring  an 
..operator  to  answer. 


Suddenly  the  circuit  opened,  and 
over  the  train  wire  came  crisp  and 
firm,  "I,  I  Mn." 

"Ho  ,"  began  Feeney. 

"I  stopped  24  when  'Ru'  said  he 
missed  that  112,"  came  the  answer. 

Up  in  Zillah  two  men  went  half- 
insane  with  the  coming  of  relief  from 
the  terrible  tension.  Jones,  with 
tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  was 
swearing  most  profanely,  while 
Feeney  slipped  back  into  his  chair 
and  sat  gasping  as  a  man  does  after 
an  exhausting  run.  Neither  attempt- 
ed to  touch  a  key,  and  It  seemed  as 
if  the  busy  watchers  of  the  wire  all 
up  and  down  the  line  were  equally 
stunned  by  the  situation  which  had 
arisen  in  a  second  and  in  a  second 
been  cleared  away.  The  clatter  of 
every  instrument  was  hushed,  and  as 
Jones  ceased  to  swear,  the  breathing 
of  Feeney  was  audible  in  every  part 
of  the  large  office. 

Then  Feeney,  with  an  effort, 
leaned  forward  and  threw  his  switch, 
and  with  his  hand  still  shaking  so 
that  the  precise,  rapid  transmission, 
which  was  his  pride,  was  as  tremu- 
lous as  that  of  a  beginner  repeating 
his  first  order,  clicked,  "Mn,  Mn;  Zi." 

To  which  the  conventional  code 
reply  of  the  wire  should  have  been, 
"I,  I,  Mn." 

Instead  there  came  over  the  wire 
a  reply  which  caused  Feeney,  Jones 
and  at  least  twelve  other  wire  twist- 
ers of  the  Bremer  division  to  sit  up 
very  suddenly,  and  to  all  but  one 
the  tension  was  instantly  lifted  and 
became  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  they 
one  and  all  grinned  to  themselves 
and  prepared  to  miss  no  word  of 
what  followed.  For  the  reply  had 
come  with  a  slight  slurring  of  the 
R,  and  had  been,  "Yes,  Mort  dear; 
I,  I,  Mn." 

And  then  for  fifteen  minutes,  trains 
of  the  Bremer  division  stood  at  sta- 
tions in  the  mountains,  or  the  des- 
ert, or  where  they  would,  while  grin- 
ning operators  gave  conductors  the 
situation,  and  repeated  for  their 
benefit  parts  of  a  very  personal  con- 
versation— and  no  one  complained. 
Even  the  Valley  Limited  stood  pa- 
tiently at  Monton,  and  awaited  the 
pleasure  of  a  small  but  vigorous 
young  lady.  Big  Mike  McArthur, 
conductor  of  the  west-bound  time 
freight,  delayed  for  want  of  orders, 
voiced  the  opinion  of  the  division: 
"Let  the  lad  and  the  lassie  talk  till 
morning  if  they  like.  If  the  big  boys 
ask,  it's  meself  can  find  excuses  for 
all  the  delay.  Saved  the  Limited, 
did  she?  Sure,  the  division  is  hers 
to  do  with  as  she  likes." 

Thus  to  the  amused  but  intensely 
interested  and  sympathetic  listeners 
came  the  brief  story  of  how  at  the 
request  of  her  aunt,  now  her  only 
relative,  Violet  had  taken  the  old 
family  name  (explaining  why  there 
was  no  Miss  Roberts  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  telegraph  company).  How  the 
message  heard  by  Feeney  had  been 
the  last  transmitted  by  her  before 
starting  for  a  vacation  to  be  spent 
with  old  friends  in  the  mountains 
near  Monton.  How  that  night  they 
had  come  to  the  town  to  take  pas- 
sage on  the  Limited  for  Spokane,  and 
standing  outside  the  window  Violet 
had  already  recognized  the  directing 
hand  on  the  dispatcher's  wire  as  that 
of  her  old  lover,  and  even  as  the 
sound  of  her  "wire  voice"  had  been 
an  awakening  to  Mort,  so  had  the 
once  familiar  voice  of  the  operator 
thrilled  Violet. 

Even  as  she  listened,  the  operator 
at  Rushmore  had  awakened,  heard 
the  rumbling  of  the  departing  train 
far  down  the  canyon,  saw  the  extin- 
guished lamp,  and  his  frightened 
words  tumbled  over  each  other  as 
he  strove  to  tell  the  dispatcher.  Even 
as  she  caught  the  import  of  the  story. 
No.  24's  engine  had  passed  her,  and 
with  two  sharp  toots  signaled  "all 
right"  to  the  conductor,  who  from 
far  back  had  seen  that  the  sema- 
phore light  at  Monton  stood  at  clear, 
and,  waving  a  "keep  going"  signal 
Continued  on  Page  1117 
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Lupines  Poisonous  to  Sheep 


FOLLOWING    experiments  which 
indicate  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  sheep  in  range  flocks  may  be 

5  fatally  poisoned  under  certain  con- 
ditions by  eating  too  heartily  of  the 
various  lupines  that  grow  in  the 
western  United  States,  specialists  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture have  offered  suggestions  to 
sheep  owners  and  herders  in  regard 
to  methods  of  managing  the  grazing 
animals  to  prevent  losses.  The  com- 
mon names  by  which  these  poison- 
ous plants  are  known  in  America  in- 
clude sun  dial,  old  maids'  bonnets. 
Quakers'  bonnets.  Indian  beans,  wild 
beans,  blue  peas,  and  blue  beans. 

The  experiments  showed  that  tho 
it  is  possible  for  horses  and  cows  to 
be  injuriously  affected  by  eating 
large  quantities  of  the  lupines,  these 
animals  will  seldom  consume  enough 
of  the  plants  to  cause  trouble,  and 
that  it  is  among  sheep  that  the  great- 
est danger  of  injury  exists.  All  por- 
tions of  the  plants  were  found  from 

•  ihe  experiments  to  be  poisonous,  tho 
the  beans  are  more  so  than  either 

fHie  pods  or  the  leaves.  The  poison- 
ous character  of  the  plants  is  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 

"•alkaloids.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions on  ranges  well  provided  with 

■piss,  sheep  can  eat  as  heartily  of 
the  lupines  as  they  wish  without  dan- 

<ger.  Where  the  animals  are  unusu- 
ally hungry,  however,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  graze  where  the  plants  are 
abundant,  there  is  danger  that  poi- 
soning will  result.    The  poison  is  not 

'cumulative  in  its  effects,  and  sheep 
may  therefore  eat  of  the  lupines  day 
after  day  without  injury  so  long  as 
the  amount  consumed  within  a  short 


period  is  not  sufficient  to  poison 
their  systems. 

The  department's  specialists  have 
been  unable  so  far  to  find  any  prac- 
tical remedy  for  lupine  poisoning. 
They  believe,  however,  that  poison- 
ing may  be  prevented  in  most  cases 
by  the  proper  management  of  flocks, 
and  in  this  connection  they  offer  the 
following  suggestions: 

Sheep  should  never  be  taken  from 
the  cars  to  a  pasture  having  much 
lupine.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  hay. 
After  long  drives  with  insufficient 
forage,  avoid  grazing  grounds  which 
are  covered  with  lupine.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  drive  sheep  over  lupine 
patches,  do  not  hurry  them,  but  al- 
low them  to  spread  out  and  drift 
across.  Special  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  fall,  when  the  grass  may  be 
covered  by  a  fall  of  snow,  since  at 
such  times  the  lupines  may  be  the 
only  vegetation  protruding  from  the 
snow  covering,  and  therefore  may 
be  eaten  in  large  quantities. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  flocks  re- 
member the  general  fact,  which  is 
applicable  in  regard  to  all  poison- 
ous plants,  that  well-fed  sheep  are 
not  likely  to  eat  injurious  plants. 
Conditions  under  which  sheep  get 
ravenously  hungry  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  avoided. 

Herders  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  pods  and  seeds  are  especial- 
ly poisonous  and  that,  consequently, 
poisoning  is  more  likely  to  occur  at 
the  time  when  the  plants  are  in  fruit 
and  in  seasons  when  the  fruit  is 
most  abundant.  In  very  dry  seasons 
frequently  little  fruit  is  matured, 
while  a  wet  season,  especially  a  wet 
spring,  may  cause  a  heavy  produc- 
tion of  fruit. 


Reorganizing  French  Agriculture 
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tore  according  to  local  needs.  These 
and  the  superior  committees  have 
obtained  from  the  War  Ministry  as- 
signments of  soldiers,  when  such 
could  be  spared  from  the  battlefront, 
to  supplement  the  toil  of  the  stay-at- 
home  population.  The  soldiers  re- 
ceive what  are  styled  "agricultural 
furloughs."  Many  have  never  before 
engaged  in  farm  work,  and  their 
Raste  for  it,  awakened  by  experience 
land  by  the  relief  from  the  horrors 
of  actual  warfare,  may  make  of  them 
in  many  cases  permanent  recruits, 
If  they  finally  survive,  to  the  agricul- 
tural army  which,  after  the  war,  is 
to  bring  to  France  an  intrinsic  pros- 
perity greater  than  all  of  her  history 
has  yet  shown. 

Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sup- 
ply  of   agricultural    labor   will  be 
short  of  the  demand.     In  time  of 
[  peace,  the  farms  of  France  claimed 
40  per  cent  of  the  population.  The 
!  judgment  of  French  economists  is 
opposed  to  the  employment  of  for- 
I  eign  labor  on  the  land,  except  in  ex- 
;  tremest  necessity,  and  it  would,  in- 
deed, be  contrary  to  the  immemorial 
'tradition  of  the  country.    A  high  ag- 
[  rlcultural  authority  to  whom  I  ad- 
|  dressed  a  question  on  this  subject 
replied  to  nw  as  follows: 

"We  shall  not  be  able  to  till  our 
soil  as  it  should  be  tilled  without 
s  recourse  irj  a  greatly  increased  de- 
gree to  motor  culture.     It  is  true 
that  this  will  require  labor  that  is 
somewhat    specialized,    and  which 
must  be  paid  accordingly;    but  to 
recruit  such  labor  will  not  be,  per- 
haps, so  difficult,  by  reason  even  of 
the  war  itself,  as  one  would  at  first 
suppose.    A  very  large  number  of 
soldiers,  among  whom  are  many  ru- 
ralists,  have  by  force  of  necessity 
become    familiar    with  automobile 
.  transportation.    After  the  war  thny 
will  be  found  in  every  village  and 
hamlet.    It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that,  many  on^-iegged  men.  who  can- 
not perform  the  old-fashioned  labor 
(of  the  farm,  will  be  able  to  run  and 
ware  for  the  field  motor.    There  is 
.another  reason  for  encouraging  the 
hise    of   automobile    power    in  the 
fleWs,  and  that  is  tre  scarcity  of 


draught  animals  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  felt  for  a  long  time  after 
the  war — as  indeed  it  is  already. 
Eleven  months  after  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  there  was  already  a 
deficit  of  a  million  horses  and  half 
a  million  oxen  in  France.  What  the 
deficit  is  now  I  cannot  say.  But  for 
every  247  acres  of  farming  land 
these  amounts  mean  a  loss  of  six 
work  horses  and  at  least  three  oxen 
per  year.  It  is  estimated  that  France 
has  now  only  one-third  the  number 
of  farm  horses  and  two-thirds  the 
number  of  oxen  that  she  had  at  the 
end  of  1913." 

The  principle  of  cooperation  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  in  the  general 
providing  of  traction  motors  and 
motor-driven  machines  which  are  re- 
quired by  the  French  farmers.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  state  must  come 
directly  to  their  aid,  partly  by  mod- 
erate subventions,  but  more  largely 
by  educating  them  to  kindly  accept- 
ance of  the  new  idea.  Official  tests 
of  the  newest  types  of  agricultural 
mechanism  which  were  begun  in  the 
autumn  of  1914  have  been  continued 
at  intervals.  Motors  of  American 
manufacture  for  drawing  ploughs 
and  cultivators  have  received  special 
attention.  But  in  this  respect  the 
French  market  will  not  be  wholly 
dependent  on  foreign  supply.  It  is 
proposed  to  adapt  the  army  automo- 
biles to  this  use.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  these  that  will  be  sus- 
ceptible of  repair  and  transforma- 
tion, and  there  are  thousands  of  me- 
chanics in  the  ranks  of  the  army  who 
are  clever  enough  for  such  a  task. 

Syndicates  for  motor  culture  and 
mechanical  harvesting  have  already 
been  created  under  government  pat- 
ronage. Several  small  peasant 
farmers  in  each  neighborhood  will, 
of  course,  be  served  by  the  same  ma- 
chine. Farmers  with  larger  means 
and  with  greater  acreage  will  ulti- 
mately have  machines  of  their  own. 


Alfalfa  produces  more  hay  and, 
under  conditions  favorable  to  its 
growth,  leaves  a  larger  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  than  any 
other  forage  crop. 
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Send  me  your  name  now— on  a  postal— and  you'll' 
get,  FREE,  the  surprise  of  your  life. 

First— I  will  prove  to  you,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 

that  your  straw— e<ery  ounce  of  it— is  worth  $2.50  to  $3.«o  a  ton  Then  I 
E^il8yl°^uickly!W  Surely™  *°  yourself  that  you  caD  get  J2-50  10  *3-&°  Per  ton  for  it. 

By  my  extraordinary  plan,  you  can  prove  that  there's  a 

tremendous  profit  in  spreading  straw  before  you  have  soent  or  risked 
'one  little  cent!  Yes.  Sir,  I  take  all  the  risk  from  start  to  Bni.h— yoo  take  none!    Furthermore  H  m 
decide  to  buy  my    SIMPLEX,"  If)  TRUST  YOU  and  not  a  eent  do  I  ask  till  next  October!^ 

Pretty  good  machine  when  the  maker  is  willing  to  let  you  try  it  FREE 

and  then  take  almost  a  year  to  pay — don't  you  think  so?  Must  be  a  great  money  maker 
for  farmers!  You  bet  It  1st  As  a  money-maker  it  will  akin  any  machine  on  your  farm.  You  write  dm 
and  I'll  prove  it! 

Simplex  Straw  Spreader 

Makes  Straw  Worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  Per  Ton 

Straw,  as  a  fertilizer,  a  conserver  of  moisture,  and  a  preventative  of  soil 

blowing,  is  easily  worth  $2.50  when  spread  on  your  land.  And  spreading  is  easy  with  a 
SIMPLEX.  Just  think!  Twenty  feet  at  a  time!  Thick  or  thin!  Twenty  acres  per  day!  Machine  pays  for 
itself  in  three  working  days!  Pits  high  or  low  wagon!  Has  double-drive  and  double-width  carrier!  Four 
year«  proven  success  behind  it!  Thousands  already  in  use!  Thirty  days'  FREE  TRIAL— no  money  in 
advance!   Plenty  of  time  to  pay!  Man,  it's  the  biggest  and  best  offer  you  ever  saw  ! 


Get  My  Latest  Proposition 

I've  got  a  very  Special  Proposition  for  onef 
farmer  in  each  township.  I  have  never  made  it\ 
public  nor  I  won't.  But  when  you  write— twill  ex-  I 
plain  ail, and  at  the  same  time  I  will  send  yqu  my/ 
new  Straw  Spreader  Catalog  together  with  sev 
eral  hundred  actual  letters  from  owners— great-  , 
est  bunch  of  letters  you  ever  saw!  Can't  help  J 
convincing  any  man  that  it's  folly  to  burn  straw  or 
allow  it  to  rot. 

I  Wj?tel  P°  lt  n.ow  and  you'll  get  the  big 
book— the  interesting  letters— my  special  proposi- 
tion—by  return  mall  ALL  FREE  f 

Maoson  Campbell,  President 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

'"  Traders  Rldu.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


IjC  I  IpLIT  BEATS  ELECTRIC 

FiCLIUnl     OR  GASOLINE 
10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  fo  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have  , 

used  this  wonderful  modern  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days. 


then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or_acety' 


lene. 
merit  an 


Lights  and  Is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 
84  leading  Universities  show  that  it 


Tests  by  U.  S.  Govern- 


Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Cold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition, 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

$1000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  AladdEn  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  V  Alice: 
era.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  UUI  * 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  C  D  C  ET 
Absolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  f  ree.  I  llEt 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  171  Aladdin  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  On)  Mantle  Lamp  House  le  the  World 
■J UffiL  Dim  UalrA  Oar  trial  delivery  plan  makes  It  easy.  No  previous  experience  necessary.  Practically  every. farm 
Iflcn  Willi   HlgS  HlaK«  home  and  small  town  bome  will  buy  after  trying.   One  fanner  who  bad  never  sold  anything  in  hiB  life 

•  1  AA  Ia  tOAA  Da*  Ua    before  writes:  "I  sold  61  the  Jirst  eeven  days."  Cfaristenaen,  Wis.,  says:  "Have  never  seen  an  article 

#  IUU  10  #OVU  rOT  WOi  that  tells  to  easily."  Norring,  Iowa,  says:  "BSver  cento/  komeevisiUd  bought,;'  Phillips.  Ohio,  says: 
**  Every  customer  becomes  a  friend  and  booster."  Eemerlintr,  Minn. ,  eavo:  " No  flowery  talk  necessary .  Sells  itself. "  Thousands  who 
•re  coininK  money  endorse  the  Aladdin  juntas  utronply.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  We  furnish  stock  to  reliable  men  to  get  started.  Ask 


WANTED—30,000  BOYS 

WE  HAVE  30,000  boys  who  sell  our  great  papers.  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago 
Ledger,  Farming  Business  and  Lone  Scout.  Thousands  of  them  earn  from  J1.00 
to  $5.00  a  week.  People  in  every  town  and  R.  P.  D.  know  our  great  papers  and 
we  have  received  thousands  of  letters  from  people  asking  the  name  of  the  local  agent 
so  they  could  buy  the  papers  from  them.  We  want  30,000  more  agents,  so  that  there 
will  be  an  agent  in  every  town  and  R.  F.  D.  route,  and  to  get  them  we  have  a  won- 
derful new  plan  which  gives  our  agents  cash  profits  on  every  paper   they  sell  and 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  AND  FREE  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LONE  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

No  experience  is  necessary,  the  less  experience  you  have  the  better.  We  show  you  when 
you  start  just  where  to  get  the  customers,  how  to  sell  the  papers  and  just  what  to  do. 
No  town  or  R.  F.  D.  route  is  too  small  to  sell  our  papers  in.  Thousands  of  our  agents 
in  the  smallest  towns  and  R.  F.  D.  routes  are  making  the  biggest  money  every  week 
and  are  getting  the  valuable  premiums.  Remember,  you  can't  lose  anything.  We 
Bend  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that  they  come  to  you  all  at  one  time  on  Friday. 
You  have  a  paper  to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  and  boy.  We  show  you  j«st  how  to 
build  up  a  route  of  regular  customers  that  means  steady  profits  every  week. 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  STARTED  TODAY 

but  you  must  hurry,  for  the  agencies  are  being  grabbed  up  quickly  by  boys.  It  takes 
no  money  to  start.  There  is  no  expense  or  risk  to  you  at  any  time.  All  we  ask  is  that 
you  do  as  we  say.  Will  you?  Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  agent's  outfit  absolutely  free  and  your  first  week's  supply  of  papers. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  DEPT.  4,  512  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I  accept  the  agency  for 
►our  4  papers.  Send  me  as 
many  copies  of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the  first 
week.  I  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive Bay  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts 
and  badge  and  booklet  of  in- 
structions from  Chief  Totem 
FREE.  Also  tell  me  how  to 
get  the  valuable  premiums. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  N«. 


— — ^  '  read  in  The  Farm- 

DON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  ^^^"cfean^eUable  advertising 
ing  Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean, 
of  responsible  concerns. 


GET  A  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP^* 

  IN  THE 

LAND  and  CREDIT  LEAGUE 

OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Further  the  Interests  of  Farming  in  America 

Of  j  ff  pf}  ^ F  W  The  Land  and  Credit  League  of  America  is  a  powerful 

organization  formed  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  farming 

{pf  §  F*j\  (m{JF      conditions  thruout  America. 

(Quoted  from  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation)  "Helping  the  Farmer  to  Help   Himself"    is  the  object  of  the 

1-  "To  facilitate  the  purchase  and  sale  of  League.    Its  basis  is  cooperation.    The  League  is  not  designed  to  make 
,       ,     ,   ,            r  money  for  itself,  but  to  make  the  business  of  its  members  more  profitable. 

farm  lands  by  those  not  now  in  possession  '                 .               ,              ...          .  •  ,    ,  f 

of  farm  lands  "  *      °rgan,zation  needs  you  and  all  your  friends  as  members.      I  he  bigger  the 

2-  "To  place  in  economic  use  those  lands  membership  the  stronger  the  organization  will  be  and  the  more  quickly  it  will  accom- 
,          .     c      .              ,  •        ,  •  ,  phsh  its  purposes. 

adapted  to  farming  operation  which  are  1         TT 1    '          ,                     ...                 .  .    .      .      .  .                   .  ,  ^T 

held  out  of  such  use  by  speculators  awaiting  Heretofore  the  best  you  could  do  was  to  wish  for  the  things  you  needed.  Now 

a  rise  in  their  market  value,  and  by  others."  y°u  can  fight  for  them  thru  the  powerful  influence  of  this  great  organization. 

o  "Xo  develop  more  equitable  leases  and  If  y°u  need  money  with  which  to  enlarge  or  develop  your  farming  business,  and 

methods  of  renting  farm  lands  "  nee^  tnis  money  at  lower  rates  of  interest  and  on  better  terms  of  repayment  than  you 

4-  "To  secure  the  establishment'  of  Land  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  the  past,  the  League  will  help  you  to  organize  a  local  loan 
^*  n     .    .       , .    « .                        .   ..  association  for  this  purpose;  if  you  desire  better  treatment  and  more  equitable  rates 

Courts  to  adjudicate  on  an  equitable  as  frQm  the  railroads .  if  land  speculators  and  absentee  landlords  are  holding  back  the  de- 
well  as  a  lega  basis  all  difficulties  arising  be-  velo  t  of  our  community  and  so  interfering  with  the  development  of  your  farming 
tween  farm  landlords  and  tenants  and  all  hus£  'should  become  a  member  of  this  League  and  help  to  remove  these  inter- 
parties  to  the  transfer  of  land  titles,  and  to  ferences  with  jndiv;duai  and  community  progress.  These  are  problems  which  can  best  be 
simplify  title  tiansters.       ^  solved  by  concerted  action  of  a  large  organization  of  business  farmers.     Join  The  Land 

5 —  "T°  facilitate  putting  into  operation  the  and  Credit  League  of  America  and  help  your  own  and  other  communities. 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  and  similar  laws, 

and  to  organize  national  farm  associations."  WORK  OF    THIS    LEAGUE       individual   farmers   and   small  neighborhood 

„    ((_    .              ,                      r   11  i         £  groups  to  solve  their  own  problems.  Members 

(y—  io  improve  the  provisions  of  all  laws  at-  is  con(]ucted  as  follows:                                     will  be  served  in  every  way  possible,  both  as 

fecting  the  loan  of  money  secured  by  mort-  i— Every  person  who  joins  is  entitled  to  full     individuals  and  groups, 

gagre  on  farm  lands,  as  the  necessity  for  such  benefits  of  membership,  as  outlined  in  the        Cooperative  associations  feel  the  need  of  a 

improvement  shall  become  evident  "  Purposes  of  the  League.                                    great    strong  organization  which  will  unite 

lmpiuvcincm  muul  ucluiuc  cviuciu.  _    „     .                         .      ..  _    .        .  \       their  forces  to  work  for  those  larger  rights 

7— "To  secure  the  creation  of  additional  State  2— Members  may  organize  themselves  into     which  ,t  h  b       d  their       er  tQ  oMain  un_ 

and   Federal   credit   svstems  or  facilities  dlvls!ons  °/  thi  LeaSue'  of  not  le*s.  "?an  aided.    The  Land  and  Credit  League  of  Amer- 

ana  reaerai  creait   systems  or  iaciiuies  members,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  ,     h     b      nreani?^  for  this  verv  nurnose 

which  shall  aid  m  the  business  of    arming  ,n  solving  local   conditions  and  problems  and  1C^er\Tg  Xs^ 

America  by  making  it  easier  and  cheaper  for  managing  their  local  affairs.  groups  there  will  be  published  regularly  thru- 

a  present  or  prospective  farmer  to  borrow  3— Local   divisions   may   group   themselves  out  the  year  bulletins  reporting  the  work  of  the 

money  to  be  used  in  the  development  of  his  in}°  District  or  State  branches  for  the  purpose  League  and  giving  information  regarding  the 

farmin«r  hiisinpw   mH  on  better  tprm?  of  in  of  C00PeratinS  Wlth  each  other  and  furthering  economic  problems  of  farming, 

tarming  business,  ana  on  Detter  terms  oi  in-  the  iarger  aims  0f  the  League. 

terest  and  repayment  than  possible  otherwise,  4_The  League  will  secure  individuai  mem.  ARE  YOU  ELI  GIB  LL? 
whether  such  a  person  is  an  owner  of  farm  bers,  aid  them  in  forming  local  divisions  and  Under  the  terms  of  the  Certificate  0f  Incor- 
lands  or  not.  district  branches,  and  assist  them  in  accom-  p0rati0n,  "Any  male  or  female  inhabitant  of 
ft— "To  insure  that  food  materials,  farm  prod-  P"8^1?8  *he  Lteafue  Purposes.  The  League  America  over  the  age  of  18  years  is  eligible  to 
urU  anH  am-iniHiiral  imnlement,  .hall  nav  itself  is  the  central  organization  which  cements  membership  in  this  League,  provided  his  or 
ucts  ana  agricultural  implements  snail  pay  the  local  and  district  branches  into  one  great  her  preSent  or  prospective  chief  source  of  in- 
reasonable  transportation  tariffs  and  costs."  body.    It  is  the  clearing  house  of  information  come  is  thru  the  ownership  of,  or  the  operation 

Q— "To  secure  more  equitable  regulations  and  and  aid-                                                        °f  or  labor  on,  a  farm  in  America." 

^                 .                         .                           »  All  you  need  to  do  to  become  a  member  is  to 

treatment  from  transportation  companies.  BENEFITS  OF                                   fill  out  the  Application  Coupon  printed  below 

1  0 — "To  secure,  enlarge  and  improve  storage  MFMRFR^HIP      an(?  send  [t  t0  The  Land  and  Credit  League  of 

warehousing  facilities  under  State  and  tWBtnanii        America,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C,  with 

warenousing  tacuities  unaer  state  ana  The  benefits  you  as  an  individual  will  get     4  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  postage  and  cost  of 

reueral  control.  Wjn  depend  upon  your  needs  and  problems  as     mailing  your  Certificate  of  Membership. 

"I  I  — "To  organize  local  district  and  State  di-  wel1  as  tne  larger  needs  of  the  community  or        On  receipt  of  your  Application,  the  Certifi- 

vkinns  of  this  T  eiane  under  nrnner  law-  State  in  wMch  you  live-    The  object  of  the  cate  showing  you  are  a  life  member  will  be 

visions  oi  tnis  league  unaer  proper  law  League  is  not  only  to  solve  these  larger  na-  filled  out,  stamped  with  the  official  seal  of  the 

ful  circumstances  for  more  powerful  and  com-  tional  and  State  problems,  but  also  to  help  League  and  sent  to  you. 

bined  activities  for  mutual  benefit." 

X2 — further  in  every  way  possible  the                           —m~  m  m  r"  MT%  r*     M  fk.1 '  f\  Cy  ~T~ 

interests  of  American  farmers."                                     §  MM  LLmwLL    /i3  /V  Lr     C/Cr^  M 

_ITT  urpr  On  receipt  of  Application,  your  name  and  address  will  be  registered  by  the  League,  Life 

•  CUT  OUT  HERE  Membership  Certificate  issued,  stamped  with  official  seal  of  Corporation  and  mailed  to  you. 

No  dues,  fees  or  assessments  can  be  levied  against  members;  this  is  specified  in  the  Certifi- 
APPLICATION  MEMBERSHIP  \         cate  °f  Incorporation  granted  by  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  direct  supervision 

of  Congress.    There  is  no  capital  stock  to  be  sold,  no  bonds;  no  real  estate  or  develop- 
The  Land  and  Credit  League  of  America  (Inc.)  \        ment  project  to  be  boomed.    The  League  is  what  is  known  as  a  non-profit  sharing  cor- 
.  ....      ...   , .  „  _  „  poration — it  can  neither  earn  nor  pay  a  profit.   You  undertake  no  financial  obligation 

Munsey  Budding,  Washington,  D.  C.  F  B  when  you  join  the  Land  and  Credit  League  of  America. 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  The  Land  and  Credit  C?  F \l  F\     A  DDF  If  A  TlfWI     IKI  fk  MM/ 

League  of  America  (Inc.).    I  am  interested  in  farming.    I    s  & L.  l\ U    /\rwL.lls/A  I  1 /V U  WW 

send  you  herewith  4  cents  (stamps)  for  Dostasre  and  cost  of 

mailing  my  Certificate  of  Membership  v         We  want  you  for  a  life  member.    It  costs  you  nothing  to  join  or  belong  to  this 

great  organization.     You  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  work  done  by  this  League. 
You  should  do  your  share  and  do  it  now.   You  have  much  to  gain  and  nothing 
Name   to  lose. 

T„„„  .:„.;...:..11I«ZIIII1.\  THE  LAND  AND  CREDIT  LEACUE  OF  Al»'    :A  (INC.) 

MUNSEY  BUILDING,  WASHI        ON,  D.  C. 

Street  No..  P.  O.,  or  It.  P.  D  \ 

Tli"  "  1  >.(<•<' I  at  tin     I,cii:nc  i:;  for  inutu.-il  ln-nc-lit.     'I'll,  re  are  no  dues  of  any  kind.  ■ 
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Evils  of  Country  Buying 


TTHE  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization  in  a  recent  report 
in  discussing  the  question  of  coun- 
try bu>"ing  by  packers  states: 

"It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  so 
far  as  the  sale  of  meat  animals  di- 
rect to  packers  tends  toward  the 
unstabilizing  or  manipulation  of 
prices  and  movements  at  the  central 
markets,  the  effect  must  be  detri- 
mental to  the  industry,  and  that  any 
special  privileges  or  abuses  which 
exist  in  connection  with  the  practice 
manifestly  should  be  abolished  or 
rectified." 

In  the  same  report,  one  of  the 
large  packers  is  quoted  as  saying 
that,  "Naturally  we  have  only  felt 
like  assuming  the  extra  cost  of  such 
transactions  when  supplies  were 
short  *  *  *  in  times  of  need  we 
have  had  to  go  wherever  the  par- 
ticular livestock  could  be  secured." 

The  investigation  made  by  the  spe- 
cialists of  the  Office  of  Markets  and 
r,,"-il   Organization  was  not  made 
iste.  but  the  marketing  of  live- 
:  and  the  methods  employed  in 

-  >ns  sections  were  carefully  stud- 
leu  and  detailed  reports  obtained 
with  a  view  of  learning  the  facts  or 
to  at  least  arrive  at  some  conclusion 
based  upon  a  comprehensive  study, 
ivestock  is  found  to  be  sold  di- 

X  to  packers  in  California  more 

.nerally  than  in  any  other  State  or 
-ection.  and  yet  the  prices  paid  at 
San  Francisco,  where  no  open  and 
competitive  market  is  operated,  were 
materially  lower  as  of  the  same  date, 
than  for  the  same  grades  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  where  a  competitive  mar- 
ket is  established. 

In  no  other  livestock  country  of 
the  world  can  we  find  a  system  of 
marketing  comparable  with  the 
American  open  market  system.  In 
certain  European  countries  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  centuries  to  hold 
"Fairs" — which  are  in  a  sense  public 
sales — but  these  are  only  at  long  in- 
tervals and  do  not  furnish  a  year- 
round  market  open  to  the  producers 
at  all  times. 

The  actual  expense  to  the  country- 
buying  packer  is  greater  on  the 
country-bought  stock  than  on  the 
same  animals  purchased  on  the  open 


markets.  This  must  be  true  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  The  salesman  dis- 
patched to  remote  country  stations 
must  be  paid  his  salary,  and  in  addi- 
tion his  traveling  expenses.  The 
freight  and  feeding  charges  on  the 
stock  purchased  must  be  paid  by  the 
packer  so  that  manifestly  the  packer 
quoted  above  knows  whereof  he 
speaks. 

Can  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  country-buying  packer, 
skilled  as  he  is  in  the  art  of  getting 
the  pennies  and  saving  what  he  gets, 
is  overlooking  a  bet  and  throwing 
away  money  in  this  way?  Manifest- 
ly not,  for  that  is  one  habit  from 
which  he  is  totally  immune. 

Be  sure  of  one  thing,  viz.,  the 
country-buying  packer  never  has  and 
never  Mill  pay  one  cent  more  for 
his  country-bought  stock  than  he 
thinks  they  would  bring  on  the  open 
market.  While  he  may  argue  that 
"the  market  price  is  paid,"  yet  we 
must  get  back  of  this  "market  price" 
only  to  find  that  the  depressing  in- 
fluence of  direct  country  selling  af- 
fects the  price  to  the  extent  of  with- 
drawing competition  and  concealing 
the  real  need  and  demand. 

Reason  this  out  from  any  view- 
point: Could  there  possibly  be  any 
reason  why  the  country-buying 
packer  should  pay  more  for  country- 
bought  stock?  Certainly  not!  No 
one  knows  the  advantage  of  limited 
country  buying  better  than  the  coun- 
try-buying packer. 

It  has  been  stated,  by  those  in  a 
position  to  know  better,  that  the 
stock  purchased  in  the  country  limits 
the  market  receipts,  thus  creating  a 
better  demand  and  enhancing  prices. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  and 
fallacious  than  such  an  argument. 
Countless  millions  of  animals  have 
been  received  at  our  public  markets 
and  they  are  always  sold.  There  is 
never  a  time  when  the  need  for  this 
stock  does  not  exist.  If  the  packer 
cannot  buy  in  the  country,  he  must 
buy  thru  the  open  markets  if  he  con- 
tinues in  business.  The  producers 
can  by  united  action  correct  the 
evils  by  which  they  suffer.  Without 
a  united  front  we  are  as  a  house  di- 
vided against  itself. — The  National 
Livestock  Exchange  Committee. 


Train  Dispatcher  Feeney 

Continued  From  Page  1114 


with  his  lantern,  walked  back  into 
the  caboose. 

To  Violet  had  come  an  inspiration 
and  a  saving  one.  No  man,  and  much 
less  a  woman,  could  have  swung  to 
the  steps  of  the  caboose  at  the  pace 
at  which  it  would  pass  the  little  plat- 
form. At  her  side  lay  a  heap  of  track 
spikes,  doubtless  shipped  to  the  sec- 
tion employes.  Swiftly  she  gathered 
them  up.  and  as  the  caboose  plunged 
past  she  hurled  them  at  the  win- 
dows. Two  went  wild,  but  the  third 
drove  thru  the  glass  and  into  the  car. 
To  Conductor  Hafferty's  experienced 
senses  the  spike  represented  an 
emergency  which  meant  stop,  and  in 
ten  seconds  he  was  leaning  far  out 
from  the  steps  waving  desperate 
stop  signals  at.  an  unseeing  engineer, 
while  one  brakeman  was  fleeing 
wildly  over  the  cars  to  reach  the  en- 
gine, and  the  other  setting  the  air 
brake  cautiously,  that  he  might  not 


cause  what  would  be  a  fatal  break 
in  the  train.  Each  did  his  part,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  No.  24 
was  backing  slowly  onto  the  siding, 
all  danger  over  for  all  concerned. 

Back  at  the  station,  Violet  had 
broken  out  a  pane  of  the  window, 
and,  unlatching  the  sash,  scrambled 
into  the  office  to  tell  the  frenzied 
men  at  Zillah  what  had  been. done. 

What  Mort  said  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  story  does  not  matter  greatly. 
Anyway,  there  were  enough  listen- 
ers, and  it  has  been  repeated  over 
many  times  between  his  loyal  fellow 
workers,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  when  the  Valley  Limited  pulled 
out  of  Zillah  that  morning  there  was 
one  passenger  that  did  not  go  thru 
to  the  end  of  the  run.  A  week  later 
this  passenger,  as  Mrs.  Mort  Feeney, 
continued  her  vacation  journey,  but 
the  transportation  no  longer  read 
for  one. 


Nitrogen  Supply 


THAT  the  air  over  each  acre  of  land 
*  contains  enough  nitrogen  to  pro- 
duce 50,000.000  bushels  of  corn  is  the 
assertion  of  C.  O.  Swanson,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry in  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

"Chemical  analysis  of  Kansas  soil," 
said  Processor  Swanson.  "has  shown 
that  the  land  In  continuous  cultiva- 
tion for  forty  years  has  lost  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  nitro- 
gen originally  presen*.  in  the  prairie 
soil.   This  loss,  one  of  the  chief  fac- 


tors in  the  decrease  of  crop  produc- 
tion, is  somewhat  obscured  by  better 
cultivation  and  better  choice  of 
seeds." 

That  legumes  can  utilize  the  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  and  thus  replace 
that  removed  by  crops  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time,  but  with  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  land  and  the 
pressure  of  a  growing  population, 
search  for  other  methods  is  stimu- 
lated. If  nitrogen  can  be  made 
cheaper  as  a  fertilizer  than  it  now  is, 
larger  food  production  will  be  pos- 
sible. 


j  See  What  You 
| Can  Save  Oni 
[a  Kalamazoo! 


Get  the 
New  Catalog 

GET  our  now  stove 
book  and  find  out 
why  over  350,000 
pleased  owners  rec- 
„  ommend  Kalamazoo. 
*  See  beautiful  color 


^^lllostrations  of  latest  designs, new  improvements.  Get  wholesale 

prices  and  save  money.  Write  Today.  30  days'  trial,  360  days' 
approval  test.   Cash  or  Credit.  $100,000  Guarantee.  We 
pay  freight  and  ship  within  24  hours.  Ask  lor  Catalog  Mo.  726. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Manufacturers         Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Stoves,  Ranees,  Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces 
MetalWhite  Enameled  Kitrhen  Kabinets. 
3  catalogs — please  say  which  you  want. 


AKedanvaz°9 

-       Direct  to  You  ' 


Unrivalled  opportunities  exist  for  the  poultry,  truck,  vegetable  and 
fruit  farmer  in  these  favored  communities.  Mild,  open  winters  and 
long;  growing  season,  with  abundant  rain-fall,  assure  you  of  pro- 
fitable returns  for  your  labor.  Good  markets  and  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities  at  your  door.  You  can  obtain  rich,  fertile  farm 
lands  here  at  $15  an  acre  and  up.  Write  for  full  particulars  today 


—learn  how  you  can  suceed  as  others  have,  in  these  ideally  ^ggBK* 
situated  localities. 
F.  H.  LaBaume,  Asrr'I  Agent,  N.  &  W.  Ry. 

30S  N.  &  W.  Buildiag       Roanoke,  Va. 


144,554 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  61  Weeks,  144,554  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


SECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  it  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
(or  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  incorporated  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Scout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25,  1915. 

(The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  for  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide, including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization in  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  In  the  U-nited  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  If  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  is:  "Do  a  Cseful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  in  which  instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.     "Lone  Scout"  is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,   25  cents  four  months,   75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  in  his  Scout  work  he  is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate    Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.     A  mem- 
ber in  this  Lodge  Is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  It  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


.......................... ...CVT  otrT  HERE"*""*"""*""'"""*""" 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  I 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Date  1918- 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership in  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name. 


Age. 


Town   State. 

St.  No.,  P.  O..  or  R.  F.  D  


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  pppears  in  The  Farming- 
Business.  When  answering  thsse  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS  SStJff  your 

implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  llml  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

iru-?rT5r  tr*  a(st  ,s  r'c  i,cr  word 

ii.  Jl  11  1     pf,r      week  — not 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  grOUP  0f  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want    Ad  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
"•00-514   N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WRITE  TO 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
rfad  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, III. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

MEN-WOMEN  WANTED.  $100  MONTH. 
Government  jobs.  Vacancies  constantly.  Write 
Immediately  for  list  positions  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute.  Dep't  S117.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Needlework  Department 

Crocheted  Wrist  Bag 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


■pHIS  season  the  problem  of  gift 
making  is  so  simple  that  it  ceases 
to  be  a  problem  at  all.  Every  cro- 
chet worker  will  appreciate  one  of 
these  dainty  and  practical  wrist 
bags  for  holding  her  ball  of  cotton 
while  at  work  and  storing  her  work 
and  hook  when  she  has  other  duties 
to  perform.  The  material  required 
is  one  ball  of  No.  30  mercerized  cro- 
chet cotton,  white  or  ecru. 

Start  with  5  ch  sts,  1st  row;  1  si 
cr  into  the  3rd  st,  2  ch  sts,  1  do  cr 
into  the  last  ch  st. 

Second  Row — 9  ch  sts,  1  si  cr  into 
the  last  ch  st  of  original  ch,  9  ch 
sts,  1  si  cr  into  the  base  of  si  cr  of 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS.  TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  RAIN- 
coats.  Big  commissions.  Easy  profits.  Cooper 
made  $.114  last  month.  We  deliver  and  col- 
lect. Sample  coat  free.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  14 
Timothy  St..  Dayton.  Ohio. 


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co.,  Dept.   22.  St.   Louis,  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — THOUSANDS 
of  farmers  In  Western  Canada  have  sold  their 
crops  this  year  for  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  their  land.  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre  has 
produced  crops  worth  $40  to  $75  an  acre.  Stock 
raising  and  dairying  are  equally  profitable — 
hogs  and  beef  highest  in  country's  history. 
Irrigation  districts  producing  more  alfalfa  and 
fodder  crops  than  ever  before.  Get  your  farm 
home  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Last 
year  I  asked  you  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity-— you  might  have  paid  for  your  farm 
with  the  1916  crop — again  I  extend  the  Invita- 
tion. Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre; 
Irrigated  lands  from  $35:  20  years  .to  pay; 
government  guarantees  land  and  water  titles. 
Pay  In  full  at  any  time  if  desired.  We  will 
lend  you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in  cer- 
tain districts,  with  no  security  other  than  the 
land.  Ready-made  farms  sold  on  special  easy 
'terms.  Loan  for  live  stock  after  one  year's 
occupation,  subject  to  certain  reasonable  con- 
ditions explained  on  request.  Low  taxes;  no 
taxes  on  improvements.  Free  schools;  full 
religious  liberty;  good  climate,  and  the  best 
neighbors  in  the  world.  Other  farmers  be- 
coming rich  in  Western  Canada;  you  have  the 
same  opportunity.  Buy  direct  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway.  Write  for  free  book 
and  full  information.  J.  S.  Dennis,  Assistant 
to  the  President.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  10 
Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary.  Alberta,  Can ada.  

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.  

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it  with 
a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want  ads 
are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  nation. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago,  111.  

40-ACRE  FARM— GOOD  HOUSE;  CLAY 
subsoil;  %  mile  of  depot;  terms.  Prof. 
Waughtel,  Folkston.  Ga. 


FARMS  WANTED 
IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.    John  J.  Black.  Desk 
R,  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.  


FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7,000  BUYERS; 
describe  your  unsold  property.  509  Farmers' 
-Exchange.  Denver,  Colo. 


first  row,  9  ch  sts,  1  si  cr  into  the 
top  of  si  cr  of  first  row,  9  ch  sts,  1 
si  cr  into  next  st,  9  ch  sts. 

Third  Row — 4  si  cr  over  last  half 
of  first  loop,  *  9  ch  sts,  ♦  4  si  cr,  over 
j last  half  of  next  loop,  repeat  *  tor 
this  row. 

Fourth  Row — *  9  ch  sts,  4  si  cr 
over  last  half  of  loop,  1  si  cr  into 
each  of  the  next  2  si  cr,  repeat  * 
for  this  row. 

Fifth  Row — *  9  ch  sts,  5  si  cr  over 
loop,  4  si  cr  into  4  si  cr,  repeat  *. 

Sixth  Row — *  9  ch  sts,  6  si  cr  over 
loop,  5  si  cr  into  si  cr,  repeat  *. 

Seventh  Row — *  9  ch  sts,  6  si  cr 
over  loop,  6  si  cr  into  si  cr,  repeat  *. 

Continue  the  spirals,  adding  4  si  cr 
over  each  loop  and  making  si  cr  into 
each  si  cr,  omitting  the  last  4  si  cr 
of  each  group  until  you  have  com- 
pleted the  18th  row. 

Nineteenth  Row — *  9  ch  sts,  5  do 
cr  over  loop,  1  do  cr  into  each  si  cr 
until  you  reach  the  end  of  group, 
repeat  *. 

Twentieth  Row — *  7  ch  sts,  1  si  cr 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  State  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  214 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 

A  GREAT  TRIO  OF  REGISTERED  GUERN- 
seys,  1  bull  calf  and  2  heifers.  A.  R.  breeding 
dam  of  bull  calf  made  nearly  800  lbs.  of  but- 
ter in  1  year;  dam  of  1  of  the  heifer  calves 
made  300  lbs.  in  6  mo.  as  a  2  year  old.  A 
chance  to  get  the  best  at  a  reasonable  price. 
$fi',0  for  the  trio.  Address  W.  J.  Rover, 
Orvllle,  Ohio.  

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader  among 
the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  who 
read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
Illinois.  

FOR  SALE— HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 
good  ones;  price  reasonable.  Write  John  Mltt- 
mann,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


into  5th  ch  st  of  preceding  row,  7 
ch  sts,  1  si  cr  into  first  do  cr,  •*  7 
ch  sts,  1  si  cr,  skip  2  sts,  repeat  ** 
to  the  end  of  group,  then  repeat  *. 

Twenty-first  Row — *  7  ch  sts,  1  si 
cr  into  4th. ch  st  of  loop  of  preced- 
ing row,  repeat  *. 

Twenty-second  Row — 5  ch  sts,  1  si 
cr  into  4th  st  of  next  loop,  7  ch  sts, 
1  si  cr  into  4th  st  of  next  loop,  3  ch 
sts,  1  do  cr  into  4th  st  of  next  loop, 
turn. 

Twenty-third  Row — 2  loops  of  7  ch 
sts  each,  make  22nd  and  23rd  rows 
alternately  for  twelve  rows;  break 
thread. 

Repeat  from  the  start  for  the  op- 
posite side.  Allowing  six  loops  from 
the  handle,  crochet  front  and  back 
pieces  together,  make  3  ch  sts,  1  si 
cr  into  center  st  of  first  loop  of  front 
half,  3  ch  sts,  1  si  cr  into  center  st 
of  corresponding  loop  of  back  half, 
repeat,  leaving  six  loops  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  handle. 

Join  the  handle  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Last  Row — Make  3  si  cr  over  loop, 
5  ch  sts,  forming  a  p,  3  si  cr  over 
same  loop,  repeat  around  the  open- 
ing and  both  sides  of  the  handle. 

Abbreviations  of  Crochet  Stitches 

ch  st — Chain  stitch. 

si  cr — Single  crochet. 

do  cr— Double  crochet. 

tr  cr — Treble  crochet. 

do  tr  cr — Double  treble  crochet. 

p — Picot. 

sp — Space. 

gr — Group. 

* — Sign  of  repetition. 

Ch  st,  make  a  loop  over  hook, 
thread  over  hook,  pull  second  loop 
thru  first  loop,  repeat  for  the  length 
required. 

Si  cr,  make  a  length  of  ch  sts, 
skip  1  ch  st,  insert  hook  into  2nd  ch 
st,  thread  over  hook,  draw  thru  the 
ch  st,  making  2  loops  on  hook,  thread 
over  hook,  thru  both  loops. 

Do  cr,  make  a  length  of  ch  sts, 
thread  over  hook,  skip  3  ch  sts,  in- 
sert hook  into  4th  ch  st,  draw  thread 
thru  ch  st,  thread  over  hook,  thru  2 
loops,  thread  over  hook,  thru  the 

2  remaining  loops. 

Tr  cr,  make  length  of  ch  sts,  thread 
over  hook  twice,  skip  4  sts,  insert 
hook  into  5th  ch  st,  draw  thread  thru 
ch  st,  thread  over  hook,  thru  2  loops, 
thread  over  hook,  thru  2  loops,  thread 
over  hook,  thru  the  2  remaining 
loops. 

Do  tr  cr,  same  as  tr  cr,  only  thread 

3  times  over  hook. 

P,  make  5  ch  sts,  catch  back  into 
4th  ch  st,  from  the  hook,  pull  loop 
thru. 

Sp,  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
forms  1  sp. 

Gr,  1  d  c  into  each  st  for  4  sts,  to- 
gether form  1  gr. 


classified! 

WANT  ADS 

LIVESTOCK  PAPEB 

MONEY  IN  SHEEP:  SHEEP  REVIEW, 
Montpeller,     Indiana,    farmers'    sheep  paper. 

Special  one  year  25c. 


I  \KM  RECORDS 

QUIT  FARMING  BY  GUESS— USE  POPU- 
lar     E-Z     Business     Outfit.       Circular  free. 

E.  Zelllot,   Pokegnma.  Minn. 


HOOKS   AND  [MAGAZINES 

PICTURE  PUZZLE  CONTESTS.  SEND 
stamp  for  particulars  concerning  plcturegames 
now  running.  Equitable  Publishing  Co..  58  East 

102d  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

SOMETHING  EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD 
have.  One  application  will  preserve  posts, 
rail  or  board  fence  for  years.  We  absolutely 
guarantee  this  preparation.  $1.00  buys  enough 
for  ordinary  use.  For- particulars,  write  Henry 
Matson  and  Engwal,  J  affray.  B.  C.  Canada. 

NEW  CROP  TABLE  RICE.  100  POUNDS 
Extra  Fancy  whole  long  grnln  white  rice  In 
double  sacks,  freight  prepaid  to  stations  east 
of  the  Rockies.  $6.00.  Cabalnss,  Rice  Farmer, 
Box   .'Mil.    Kaiy.  Texas.  

PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  thosu 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  aB 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


SEEDS  AM)  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dear- 
born St..  Chicago.  111. 
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LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-51  4  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  In  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  III.  -  


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


Hints  on  Vinegar  Making 


LIVESTOCK  PARTNERSHIP 

I  HAVE  $2,000.00  TO  INVEST  WITH  AN 
experienced  farmer  who  has  an  equal  amount, 
in  cash  or  In  land,  in  partnership  livestock 
raising  or  other  gooil  pacing  farm  business. 
Give  lull  details  In  first  letter.  References  ex- 
changed. Address  X,  care  Editorial  Depart- 
ment, The  Farming  Business,  50<T  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


•pHERE  are  two  distinct  steps  in 
making  cider  vinegaT:  First,  al- 
coholic fermentation,  and  second, 
acetic  acid  fermentation. 

Alcoholic  fermentation  cannot  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  acid  be- 
cause the  bacteria  producing  it  can- 
not live  in  acid  conditions.  Hence, 
alcoholic  fermentation  must  be 
largely  complete  before  the  acetic 
fermentation  sets  in.  This  is  why 
old  vinegar  containers  are  not  suit- 
able for  holding  cider  desired  for 
vinegar  making.  When  the  sugar 
has  all  been  converted  into  alcohol, 
the  alcoholic  bacteria  become  inac- 
tive and  the  acetic  acid  bacteria 
start  to  make  acetic  acid. 

As  alcoholic  bacteria  are  abundant 
in  apples,  cider  if  kept  in  a  warm 
place  will  be  converted  very  rapidly 
into  alcoholic  form.  Containers  for 
fresh  cider  should  not  be  more  than 


two-thirds  full  and  must  not  be 
tightly  corked.  They  should  be 
plugged  with  cotton,  however,  to 
keep  out  the  bacteria  from  the  air  as 
well  as  particles  of  dust. 

When  the  fermentation  has  ceased, 
the  material  should  be  siphoned  off 
into  another  container  and  allowed 
to  undergo  its  acetic  fermentation, 
which  will  take  several  months  un- 
der home  conditions  and  should  take 
place  in  a  comparatively  cool  tem- 
perature. Some  vinegar  mother  or 
acetic  bacterial  culture  added  to  the 
alcoholic  liquid  will  hasten  the  fer- 
mentation. When  the  vinegar  has 
formed,  the  receptacle  may  be  tight- 
ly plugged  and  stored  in  a  cool 
place. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 


EASILY— 
Q  VICKLy— 
CHEATLy — 


with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
you  need  far  give  us  all 

the  informati  will  prepare 

an  ad  for  yr  roval  and  ad- 

vise you  of  .rge.  Address 

your  letter 


Each  fly  that  finds  a  refuge  in- 
doors this  winter  may  have  about 
two  billion  descendants  next  year. 


W.  D. 
500-514  r 
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A  FEW  FEEDING  FACTS 

Things  Worth  Considering  in  Caring  for  the  A  nimals 


Efficient  Feed  Users 
DECAUSE  she  converts  a  larger 
percentage  of  her  feed  into  a 
form  suitable  for  human  consump- 
tion, the  dairy  cow  is  considered  a 
more  efficient  producer  of  food  than 
any  other  animal.  Animals  slaugh- 
tered for  beef  return  only  about  one- 
fourth  as  much  of  the  energy  in  their 
feed  as  milch  cows. 

Calves  fed  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  until  2  years  old  produced 
meat  equal  to  18  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
tein and  5  per  cent  of  the  sugars, 
starches  and  fat  in  their  feed.  Dairy 
cows  produced  milk  containing  46 
per  cent  as  much  protein  and  24  per 
cent  as  much  of  the  fat,  sugars  and 
starches  as  they  consumed  in  their 
feed.    These  cows  in  milk  returned 
•  27  per  cent  of  the  total  energy 
ned  in  their  feed,  but  as  beef 
^Hb  ;ers  during  their  growing  pe- 
K>     eturned  less  than  7  per  cent 
of  the  energy  value  in  their  feed. 


Looks  Often  Fool  Us 

the  appearance  of  a  dairy 
cannot  be  depended  on  to 
L  ler  production  of  milk  is 

illustrated  by  a  demonstration  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  a  herd  of  nine  cows 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  held  re- 
cently at  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  year's  record  of  milk  and  butter- 
fat  already  had  been  made  for  all  the 
cows  of  the  herd.  During  the  show 
complete  records  of  production  and 
feed  consumption  were  kept,  and  in 
every  case  the  previous  records  were 
duplicated.  Some  of  the  cows  were 
of  poor  dairy  type,  yet  were  good 
producers;  others  of  good  dairy  type, 
yet  were  poor  producers;  still  others 


of  similar  appearance  had  greatly 
different  records.  Of  the  last  named 
class  were  N'os.  8  and  9.  Many  ex- 
perienced stockmen  selected  No.  9 
as  the  better  of  the  two,  but  the  rec- 
ords showed  that  for  the  last  year 
No.  8  gave  8,445  pounds  of  milk  and 
346  of  fat,  compared  with  4,279 
pounds  of  milk  and  198  of  fat  for  No. 
9.  This  served  as  an  object  lesson 
to  the  hundreds  of  people  who  daily 
viewed  the  demonstration  that  good 
dairy  type  is  not  always  associated 
with  large  production,  and  that  poor 
dairy  type  does  not  indicate  lack  of 
large  yield. 

'•What  does  it  cost  to  keep  rec- 
ords?" was  a  common  question  of 
the  dairymen.  In  cow-testing  asso- 
ciations, where  the  above-quoted  rec- 
ords were  made,  the  charge  is  $1.50 
a  jnonth  for  each  cow,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  board  of  the  tester  for  one 
day  each  month.  With  feed,  labor 
and  livestock  so  high,  it  certainly  is 
imperative  to  eliminate  every  un- 
necessary expense  like  the  "board- 
er'' or  "robber"  cow  that  fails  to  pay 
for  even  her  feed. 


Poison  in  Cottonseed 
JN  A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Journal 

of  Agricultural  Research,  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture,  an  interesting  article 
by  W.  A  Withers  and  F.  E.  Carruth. 
on  "Gossypol,  the  Toxic  Substance 
in  Cottonseed  Meal,"  appeared.  This 
article  gives  a  detailed  summary  of 
the  work  being  conducted  by  these 
investigators  with  the  cottonseed. 

They  have  succeeded  in  separating 
from  the  kernels  of  the  cottonseed  a 
substance  which  they  have  found  to 
be  poisonous  to  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs,  and  the  residue  is  non-poison- 


ous. These  experiments  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  this  gossypol  is  the  cause 
of  the  harmful  results  which  are  fre- 
quently observed  when  cottonseed 
meal  is  fed  to  swine  in  large 
amounts  and  for  long  periods  of  time. 
The  substance  is  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  seed  and  makes  up  about  1 
per  cent  of  its  weight.  By  examina- 
tion with  a  small  magnifying  glass 
it  can  be  easily  seen  distributed  thru 
the  kernels. 

Marchlewski,  a  Pole,  was  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  substance.  About 
fifteen  years  ago,  while  making  a 
study  of  the  seed  for  a  substance  to 
use  as  a  dye,  he  extracted  gossypol 
and  took  out  patents  both  in  Ger- 
many and  England.  Dr.  Withers  and 
Mr.  Carruth  have  found  the  material 
scattered  thru  all  parts  of  the  plant. 

Experiments  are  now  being  con- 
ducted in  which  this  material  is  be- 
ing fed  to  pigs  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  its  effect.  Further 
studies  are  also  being  made  along 
the  lines  of  devising  a  method  by 
which  the  oil  mills  may  take  out  the 
gossypol  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing meal,  in  order  that  the  con- 
sumer may  be  supplied  with  a  strict- 
ly non-toxic  meal. 


Cows  will  stand  more  quietly  and 
the  milking  can  be  done  more  com- 
fortably if  the  cows  are  not  trying 
to  eat  while  they  are  being  milked. 
Feeding  at  milking  time  may  also 
add  dust  and  other  impurities  to  the 
milk. 


It  is  said  that  after  the  war,  pure- 
bred cattle  and  horses  will  be  more 
in  demand  than  ever  before.  Now 
is  the  time  to  "stock  up." 


Good 

to  the 
Latt 
UroxT 


m 

Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet"?owfoRaVLeCa,ve8 

 !—— .Cheaply  and  Success- 
fully with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Waukegan,  111. 


HAVANA— i 


STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Do wn,  in- 
stead of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA  MET  At  WHEEL,  CO. 
Box  27.  Havana.  111. 


■^Wonderful  Monov  Savin? 
•'Fence Hook. Over  150 Styles.  nc'iorTtadUa'  I 
¥  Gates-Steel  Posts-Barb  Wire!  '^rRotfUp^ 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
411  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRE-  13» 
r  rod  ap.  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  98         -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THIS 


5' PASSENGER 
TOURING  CAR 


AUTO  GIVEN! 


EASIER  TO  WIN  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CONTEST 

This  contest  will  not  be  advertised  and  pushed  like  so  many  others.  There  will 
be  fewer  contestants  than  In  other  contests  and  if  you  start  right  away  you  can  win 
easily,  this  1917  model,  fully  equipped,  five-passenger  touring  car. 


THIS  AUTO  GIVEN 


A  fine  new  five-passenger  touring  car  will  be  given  away  absolutely  free  to  some  one 
who  acts  right  away.  Wouldn't  you  be  happy  and  proud  to  own  this  fine  automobile? 
Think  of  the  fun  you  can  have  taking  your  friends  out  riding.  And  how  all  your  rela- 
tives would  enjoy  the  car.  Hundreds  of  men.  women,  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country 
are  winning  automobiles,  etc.  They  win  by  starting  early.  As  soon  as  they  see  the 
advertisement  and  puzzle  they  go  to  work  and  solve  it  and  so  get  a  great  big  start  in 
the  contest.  * 

Tou  can  win  this  automobile  In  addition  to  splendid  prizes  such  as  watches,  cameras 
and  other  things  you  like.  Write  us  today  sending  your  answer  to  the  picture  puzzle,  with 
the  faces  marked,  with  four  cents  in  stamps  to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mailing  ex- 
penses of  the  present  you  have  won. 


Solve  the  Puzzle  and  Win  a  Prize 

This  picture  shows  one  of  our  friends 
driving  an  automobile  like  the  one  we 
are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  picture 
there  are  six  partly  hidden  faces  which 
It  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to  find.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  faces  in  this 
picture,  but  'by  close  search  and  by 
twisting  and  turning  the  picture  around, 
they  will  be  revealed  to  you.  Can  you 
find  them? 

YOU  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE 

If  you  do;  try  it.  don't  give  up.    It  will 
pay  you.     When  you  have   found  four 
of  the  faces,  mark  each  with  a  cross 
(X),  cut  out  the  picture  and  mail  It  to 
us.     When  your  answer  Is  received  we 
will  send  you  a  prize  which  we  know 
you   will   appreciate,   and   it   will   be  a 
btg  snrpilave  to  you.    We  will  also  ma>ke  you  a  present  of  2,000  free  Auto  votes,  and  tell  you 
all  about  this  splendid  automobile,  touring  car  or  roadster,  which  we  are  going  to  give 
away.    We  will  give  away  many  other  prizes  for  Just  a  little  effort. 


  1 

W.  D.  Boyce  Company,  Auto  Contest  Manager,  Dept.  E,                                           •  $ 

500-514  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois.  £ 

Gentlemen:  I  h«we  marked  the  four  faces  on  the  picture  puzzle 'which  T  am  sending  J 

you,  together  with  four  cen:s  In  stamps  to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mailing  expenses  of  ft 

the  prize  you  have  for  me.    Please  tell  me  how  I  can  become  the  owner  of  this  five-passen-  »* 

grr  touring  car  delivered  to  me  absolutely  free.  Also  send  me  my  certificate  of  entry  and  g 
2.000  free  votes  toward  winning  It.    Lei  me  know  also  how  to  earn  cash  commissions  and 

the  many  splendid  prizes  you  have  for  me.  * 

\ 

My  name  is   g 

P.  O.,  R.  P.  D.,  Box  No.,  or  St.  No   1 

Town.,,..  State   - 


2000  VOTES  FREE 


To  test  your  quickness  and  to  give  you  a  good  head  start  we  are  printing  the  auto 
prize  puzzle  picture  shown  to  the  left.  In  this  picture  there  are  six  partly  hidden  faces 
which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  to  find.  Solve  the  puzzle,  mark  the  faces,  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  send  it  all  to  us  with  four  cents  in  stamps  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  the  special 
prize  we  will  send  you.  We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  2.000  free  auto  votes  and 
tell  you  all  about  this  splendid  five-passenger  touring  car.  We  are  also  going  to  give 
away  many  other  prizes. 

OTHER  REWARDS  TO  ALL 

This  is  the  easiest  and  most  liberal  contest  ever  announced.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
every  one  who  takes  part  in  the  contest  will  be  richly  rewarded  for  everything,  little 
or  big,  that  one  does.  Remember  you  get  the  extra  rewards  right  away.  There  is  no 
waiting.     You  get  splendid  prizes  and  cash  rewards  without  delay. 

Up  here  in  our  big  building  we  have  boxes  and  boxes  of  golden  treasures  that  are 
yours  almost  for  the  asking.  We  will  give  away  hundreds  of  bicycles,  phonographs, 
watches,  flashlights,  sets  of  dishes  and  -many  other  presents  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Our  plan  is  so  simple  that  it  seems  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  Everybody  gets 
a  prize.  We  are  a  big  company  and  delight  in  giving  away  valuable  premiums  to  adver- 
tise our  great  weekly  papers.  Get  your  share  of  these  presents.  Solve  the  puzzle  and 
mail  the  coupon  now,  before  you  turn  this  page.    Get  in  on  this  grand  prize  distribution. 

DON'T  WAIT-MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY! 

We  want  to  Impress  on  you  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  start  at  once.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  give  this  nutomnhlle  to  some  one  free  and  it  might  as  well  be  you.  Don  t  aeiay 
another  minute.  Kind  at  least  four  of  the  partly  hidden  faces  on  the  puzzle  P'ct"a,i 
mark  each  with  a  cross  (X),  till  out  the  coupon,  cut  out  the  picture  and ■00«fi*P  i™  JjXSj 
them  to  us  with  four  cents  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  expenses  for  trie "  e£  to. 
Which  we  will  send  you  for  solving  the  puzzle.     We  will  also  give  you  -J™  vou  do— 

ward  winning  this  auto.     There  are  no  losers.     You  get  pi  izos  tor  e vt i.      coupon  right 
many  of  them.    We  will  help  you  win  this  auto  if  you  are  quicK.  J»»» 
away.  Address 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY, 

SOO-514  H.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Feed  Your  Cattle 

60  Day  $  -At  My  Ri  s  k 


And  Get  One  of  These  $5.00  Wool 

HORSE  BLANKETS 


FDFF 


I  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  try  my  Stock  Tonic  two  whole 
months  at  my  risk  and  to  pay  for  making  the  trial  I  will  give  away 
to  each  one  who  sends  in  the  coupon  below  one  of  these  Handsome 
Wool  Blankets — Absolutely  Free.  I  will  send  the  blanket  at  once, 
also  a  good  trial  feeding  of 


WILBUR'S  STOCK  TONIC  foS^-Jf^ 


I  will  send  you  this  Stock  Tonic  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  is  to  be  used  for  two  whole  months  at  my  risk — that  if  at  the 
end  of  two  months'  feeding  the  Stock  Tonic  has  not  been  entirely  satisfac- 
tory no  charge  is  to  be  made.  I  simply  want  you  to  make  a  two 
months'  trial  of  my  Stock  Tonic  with  the  understanding  that  if  it  does 
not  fatten  up  your  livestock— kill  the  worms— that  if  it  has  not 
paid  you  to  feed  it — no  charge  is  to  be  made.  Then  as  a  special  induce- 
ment and  to  pay  you  for  the  trouble  in  making  the  test  I  will  give  you — 
Absolutely  Free — one  of  the  $5.00  Horse  Blankets  shown  above. 

I  Will  Prove  to  You 

that  my  Stock  Tonic  will  positively  rid  your  live  stock  of  worms,  fat- 
ten them  up  and  keep  them  in  the  pink  of  condition.  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  you  will  actually  get  more  milk  from  your  cows,  that  you 
will  fatten  your  hogs,  steers,  sheep  and  poultry  for  market  in 
less  time,  that  you  will  save  grain,  prevent  disease  and  make  more 
money  from  each  animal  you  own.  I  have  such  absolute  faith  in 
Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic  that  I  take  all  the  risk  in  this  trial  feeding. 


Application  for  Free  Blanket 

E.  B.  MARSHALL,  President 

Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  171  Huron  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  at  once  one  of  your  beaut. ful  $5.00  Wool  Horse  Blankets.  Also  send  me  100 
pounds  <,f  Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic  I  aeree  to  feed  the  Tonic  for  two  months,  and  if  it  does  what  you  claim, 
1  will  send  you  only  $2.00  at  the  end  of  t:.e  two  months'  test  and  then  $4.00  a  month  for  three  months.  If  it 
faili  and  1  so  report  in  sixty  days,  you  are  to  cancel  the  charge  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing.  You 
are  also  to  ship  me — Pree — enou£h  Wilbur's  Poultry  Tonic — your  guaranteed  egg  producer — to  offset  all 
fr  ighl  ,  harg  on  the  shipment.  It  is  understood  that  the  $5.00  Horse  Blanket  and  this  pail  of 
Poultry  Tonic  are  to  be  mine—Absolutely  Free— whether  I  pay  for  the  Stock  Tonic  or  not. 


Name- 


P  O.- 
F.  O.- 
I  own- 
I  own- 


St  te- 


-County- 


-State- 


-cattle- 


-horses- 


■  hogs- 


-sheep- 


-acres  of  land.    I  rent- 


-acres  of  land.    I  am- 


-pcv.iry, 


-years  of  age. 


NOTE — This  liberal  offer  only  open  to  responsible  farmers  and  stock  raiser*  over  21 

ye.ir.4  of  age. 


There  Is  No  Secret  About  This  Tonic 

It  is  composed  of  Twelve  separate  ingredients — plainly  printed  on 
every  package — each  one  carefully  selected  and  absolutely  pure.  These 
ingredients  are  acknowledged  by  veterinarians  everywhere  to  be  the 
finest  tonics,  appetizers,  digestive  aids  and  worm  dispellers  known 
to  medical  science.  Each  one  has  a  special  purpose.  A  compound  of 
these  herbs,  roots,  etc.,  is  absolutely  sure  to  condition  any  animal — keep 
the  blood  clear— the  system  free  from  worms  and  disease  and  for 
the  animal  to  put  on  fat  rapidly.  I  have  made  and  sold  this  Tonic  for 
over  thirty  years  and  over  a  million  of  the  best  stock  raisers  in  America 
are  feeding  it  every  day— I  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  finest 
kind  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  telling  me  of  the  wonderful  re- 
sults from  feeding  this  Stock  Tonic.  You  would  feed  it  too— if  you  only 
knew  that  it  would  make  money  for  you.  .  That's  what  I  want  to  prove 
with  this  trial  feeding.  And  as  special  inducement  just  to  get  you  to  make 
this  trial— at  my  risk— I  am  going  to  send  you  one  of  these  magnifi- 
cent Horse  Blankets. 

The  Blanket  Is  Yours— Free 

It  never  costs  you  a  cent.  It  is  yours — forever — to  keep  and  use  every  day — 
whether  you  ever  pay  for  the  trial  feeding  of  Tonic  or  not.  It  is  a  big,  warm,  soft, 
wool  blanket — 84x90  inches — never  sold  for  less  than  $5.00  to  $6.00  anywhere.  It's  a 
blanket  you  will  be  proud  to  own,  and  remember,  it's  free. 

There  Are  No  Strings  to  This  Offer 

It's  a  sincere,  straightforward  effort  to  get  you  to  use  my  Tonic.  I  am  taking  all 
the  risk.    I  could  not  print  this  offer  in  this  paper  unless  I  made  good  every  promise. 

In  addition  I  refer  you  to  any  bank  or  Commercial  Agency  anywhere.  I  mean  every 
word  I  say  and  you  are  taking  no  risk  in  accepting  my  offer  and  sending  for  this  trial 
feeding  with  the  Blanket  Free. 

Simply  Fill  Out  the  Coupon 

SEND  NO  MONEY  Just  find  out  by  actual  test  on  your  own  stock  that  my 
Tonic  will  make  money  for  you.  I  h;ive  a  blanket  all  rea  '  '  'or  you  if  you  send  that 
coupon  right  away.    You  can't  possibly  lose  anything — 1  everything  to  gain. 

Isn't  it  worth  a  postage  stamp?    Do  it  now — at  my  rif  >ut  the  coupon  and 

mail  it  to  me  at  once. 


WILBUR  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  I7l  Hur 


*  President 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


January  6,  1917 


2  Cents  a  Week 


-ft 


FARMI? 
BUSIN 


The  Appl 


Principles  to  Agricultu 


THEODORE 
HAMILTON. 


COASTING 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  near  $2  a  bushel  offers  great 
profitsto  the  farmer.  Canada's  invitation 
.s  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 
wantsscttlerstomake  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  by 
helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

Yon  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Duringmany 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there 
is  an  extra  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young 
men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  The  Government  is 
urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into  grain.  Write  for  litera- 
ture and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Im- 
migration, Ottawa,  Canada,  or  George  A.  Hall,  123  Second 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  J.  M.  MacLachlan,  215  Traction 
Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  C.  J.  Broughton, 
112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111.    Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 


Will  you  let  us  send  you  this  Grand  Home  Orchard  of 
1 5  Long  Scion  Apple  Grafts,  rooted,  ready  for  planting,  with 
One  of  the  New  Sappa  Hybrid  Cherry-Plums  thrown  in  for 
good  measure  ?   See  offer  below. 

A HOME  ORCHARD  is  a  very  desirable  piece  of  property  to  own  and 
the  one  we  offer  you  is  especially  attractive,  for  if  properly  cared  for 
,  it  will  last  practically  a  lifetime  and  bear  you  barrels  upon  barrels  of 
the  choicest  of  apples  and  cherry-plums.  The  orchard  is  made  up  of 
5  Delicious,  6  Wealthy  and  5  Northwestern  Greening  Apples  and  1  Sappa 
Cherry-Plum.  We  have  made  a  special  cooperative  advertising  arrangement 
with  our  nursery  that  enables  us  to  send  you  these  16  grafts,  all  charges  prepaid, 
at  proper  planting  time,  if  you  will  accept  our  offer  as  given  below. 

Description  of  Varieties 

DELICIOUS.  Probably  the  highest  quality  apple  now  in  existence.  Beautiful  In 
shape  and  color  and  a  good  keeper.  One  of  the  very  best  apples  for  home  garden.  Tree  is 
a  thrifty  grower  and  comes  into  bearing  at  an  early  age.   Originated  in  Iowa. 

WEALTHY.  A  beautiful  red  apple  that  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  favorite  the 
country  over.   Tree  is  iron-clad  for  hardiness. 

NORTHWESTERN  GREENING.  A  fine  hardy  apple  especially  desirable  for  late 
winter  use.   Large  showy  fruit  and  of  good  quality  in  its  season. 

SAPPA  HYBRID  C HE RR  Y-PLU M .  As  its  name  indicates  this  is  a  new  fruit  being  a 
cross  between  the  cherry  and  plum.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  regular  sweet 
cherry,  is  of  good  quality  and  is  borne  in  great  profusion  on  young  trees,  commencing  the 
next  year  after  planting.   An  extremely  valuable  new  fruit. 

The  Long  Scion  Grafts  are  rooted  and  ready  for  planting  and  are  handled  and  set  the 
same  as  little  trees.  Not  having  to  be  transplanted  they  grow  very  rapidly,  make  an 
exceptionally  HARDY  ROOT  SYSTEM  .and  commence  bearing  about  as  early  as  will 
2-year  tree  set  at  same  time. 

We  want  to  send  you  this  fine  ORCHARD,  all  charges  prepaid,  with  plain  directions 
for  planting  and  care,  all  at  our  expense.  Just  read  our  offer  below,  then  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  at  once  and  we  will  have  the  16  Long  Scion  rooted  Grafts  sent  to  you 
direct  from  the  nurseries  at  proper  time  for  planting  in  your  section. 


DEL  I  clotty 


:N<WTHWEST£*« 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

600  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
i  Inclose  60  cents,  tor  which  send  me  The  Farming  Business  for  one  year,  and  as 
a  «i£t  your  Grand  Home  Orchard  of  15  Long  Scion  Apple  Grafts,  rooted  ready  for 
planting,  and  1  New  Sappa  Hybrid  Cherry-Plum. 


Namo 


is:  Street,  R.  F.  D. 


City   State. 


£::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


■•■  ■  ■••  ~» 


Don't  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you 
read  in  The  Farming  Business.  We  are  careful  to  accept 
only  clean,  reliable  advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


LABEL  LEGEND  LAPSES 


•pHE  following  legend,  so  familiar 
in  the  past  on  food  and  drug 
packages,  "Guaranteed  by  Manufac- 
turer, under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
June  30, 1906,  Serial  Number  265,424," 
is  disappearing  from  labels.  A  meth- 
od for  guaranteeing  foods  and  drugs 
which  will  be  less  misleading  to  the 
public  has  been  provided  by  the  of- 
ficials in  charge  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Under 
the  new  plan  manufacturers  may 
guarantee  their  products  on  the  in- 
voice o?  bill  of  sale,  or  by  certain 
other  methods,  but  according  to  a 
food  inspection  decision  which  be- 
came effective  on  November  1,  1916, 
they  may  not  make  any  statement 
regarding  a  guaranty  or  serial  num- 
ber on  the  labels  of  packages  of 
foods  or  drugs  which  enter  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.  How- 
ever, labels  containing  the  guaranty 
legend  and  serial  number  which 
were  printed  prior  to  May  5,  1914, 
the  date  on  which  the  first  notice  to 
discontinue  the  guaranty  legend  and 
serial  number  was  issued,  may  be 
used  until  May  1.  1918,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  loss  that  otherwise 
would  occur  from  the  destruction  of 
such  labels. 

The  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or 
other  person  residing  in  the  United 
States  and  shipping  foods  or  drugs 
into  interstate  commerce,  according 
to  the  amended  regulation,  may  print 
or  stamp  his  guarantee  on  the  in- 
voice, bill  of  sale,  or  on  any  com- 
mercial paper  that  contains  a  list  of 
the  items  of  foods  or  drugs  which  he 
intends  to  guarantee.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  does  not  pre- 
scribe the  exact  form  that  the  guar- 
anty shall  take,  but  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  following  wording  will  be 
satisfactory: 

"I  (We),  the  undersigned,  do 
hereby  guarantee  that  the  ar- 
ticles of  food  (and  drugs)  listed  1^ 
herein  are  not  adulterated  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  June  30,  1906,  as  amended." 

This  statement  should  be  followed 
by  the  signature,  which  may  be 
printed  or  stamped  if  the  invoice  or 
other  document  is  transmitted  by 
the  guarantor  direct  to  the  dealer, 
and  the  address  of  the  guarantor. 

Originally  it  was  provided  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  the  manu- 


facturer or  wholesaler  who  desired 
to  guarantee  that  his  products  com- 
plied with  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
might  file  a  general  guaranty  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
effect  that  the  foods  or  drugs  he 
shipped  into  interstate  commerce 
were  not  adulterated  or  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  that  act. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  a  properly  exe- 
cuted guaranty  the  department  as- 
signed* serial  number  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler  who  filed  the 
guaranty.  The  manufacturer  or. 
wholesaler  was  authorized  to  use 
this  number  on  his  labels  to  indicate 
that  the  guaranty  which  he  had  filed 
with  the  department  covered  the 
products  on  which  the  number  was 
used.  After  this  method  had  been  in 
operation  for  some  time  it  was  found 
that  the  guaranty  legend  on  the  label 
was  misleading  to  the  public.  It  was 
incorrectly  assumed  by  consumers 
generally  and  some  retail  dealers 
that  the  guaranty  legend  on  the  label 
meant  that  a  sample  of  the  product 
had  been  examined  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  that  in 
effect  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture actually  guaranteed  the  product. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  provides 
that  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act 
when  he  can  establish  a  guaranty 
signed  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber, 
manufacturer,  or  other  party  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States,  from  whom 
he  purchases  articles  of  food  and 
drugs.  The  guaranty  should  be  to 
the  effect  that  the  foods  and  drugs 
to  which  it  applies  are  not  adulter- 
ated or  misbranded  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act.  The  object  of  this 
provision  is  to  make  the  manufac- 
turer or  wholesaler  or  person  who 
knows  the  composition  of  the  food 
and  drug  products  responsible  for 
their  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  In  many  cases  a  dealer 
does  not  know  the  composition  of 
the  products  he  sells,  and  cannot 
afford  the  expense  of  having  an  an- 
alysis made  in  order  to  determine  it 
for  himself.  A  provision,  therefore, 
was  inserted  in  the  law  to  the  effect 
that,  if  the  dealer  secured  a  guaran- 
ty from  the  manufacturer  or  whole- 
saler or  other  person  from  whom  he 
purchases,  the  party  making  the 
guaranty  would  be  responsible  un- 
der the  law,  and  the  dealer  would  be 
relieved  of  responsibility. 


Important  Government  Rulings 


Report  on  Grain  Standards 
QPINIONS  on  matters  of  general 
interest  to  the  grain  trade  aris- 
ing under  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act,  which  became  effect- 
ive December  1,  have  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Organization  of  the  United 
States  pepartment  of  Agriculture 
which  has  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act.  The  opinions,  to- 
gether with  suggested  forms  for  tne 
grain  inspection  certificates  and 
other  documents  required  by  the  act 
or  the  regulations  thereunder,  are 
contained  in  Service  and  Regulatory 
Announcements  No.  15. 

The  opinions  interpretative  of  the 
Grain  Standards  Act  include  discus- 
sions of  the  prohibition  placed  on  the 
use  of  other  terms  than  the  official 
grade  designations  for  grain  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  the  require- 
ments of  the  old  and  new  grades  for 
shelled  corn,  and  the  applicability  of 
the  act  to  import  grain  and  ship- 
ments, part  for  interstate  and  part 
for  intrastate  commerce.  Other  mat- 
ters discussed  include  inspection  of 
shelled  corn  for  export,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  act  to  small  shipments, 
fees  for  licensed  inspectors,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  act  on  intrastate  transac- 
tions, the  interstate  shipment  of 
shelled  corn  without  inspection,  and 
the  employment  of  licensed  inspect- 
ors by  grain  elevators  or  warehouses. 

The  portion  of  the  publication  re- 
lating to  forms  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  approved  form  for  grain  in- 
spection certificates,  suggestions  for 
adapting  present  certificate  forms  for 


temporary  use,  suggested  forms  for 
designating  agents  in  appeals  and 
disputes,  and  the  forms  of  grade 
memoranda  to  be  issued  by  grain  su- 
pervisors in  connection  with  such 
appeals  and  disputes. 

Copies  of  Service  and  Regulatory 
Announcements  No.  15  may  be  ob- 
tained by  interested  parties  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Office  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Organization,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Packag.es  Must  Be  Marked 
•piJE  officials  in  charge  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  report  that  inspectors  have 
found  several  interstate  shipments 
of  packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
such  as  grapes,  tomatoes,  and  ber- 
ries which  contain  no  statement  on 
the  packages  as  to  the  quantity  of 
contents.  The  net  weight  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  requires  that  all  packages  of 
foods  which  are  shipped  into  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  must  be 
marked  plainly  and  conspicuously 
with  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
the  net  contents,  either  by  weight  or 
measure.  Shippers  who.  violate  the 
law  by  failing  to  mark  the  quantity 
of  the  contents  of  each  package  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  they  ship  into 
interstate  commerce  are  liable  to 
criminal  prosecution.  Several  ship- 
pers have  already  been  cited  to  hear- 
ings under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
for  violating  its  provisions  in  this 
respect. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Venison  Production  as  a  Business 

Deer  and  Elk  May  Be  Made  to  Pay  a  Profit  on  What  Otherwise  Is  Waste  Land 


DEER  farming  for  the  commercial  production 
of  market  venison  is  both  practical  and 
profitable  where  the  game  laws  allow  an 
owner  to  raise,  kill  and- market  deer  and  elk  when 
and  where  he  chooses.  Prohibitive  legislation 
which  forbids  the  slaughter  of  domestic  deer  out 
of  season  and  which  makes  it  a  criminal  offense 
for  a  deer  farmer  to  export  or  import  breeding 
stock  has  oppressed  and  black-eyed  the  business 
in  many  regions. 

Deer  and  elk  will  produce  venison  from  browse 
and  grass  jit  a  lower  expense  per  pound  than 
either  sheep  or  cattle  can  make  mutton  or  beef. 
Venison  as  a  food  is  equal  in  nutritive  qualities  to 
choice  mutton  or  beef.  It  is  highly  relished  in  the 
human  menu.  Under  existent  conditions  as  con- 
cerns supply,  demand  and  market  price,  only  about 
1  per  cent  of  the  population  are  able  to  afford 
venison.  It  is  a  delicacy  in  the  dietary.  It  should 
be  a  staple. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  rough  and  forested 
land,  unsuitable  for  cultivated  crops,  which  are 
ideally  adapted  to  the  production  of  cheap  venison. 
Much  of  this  land  can  be  purchased  for  from  $1 
to  $5  per  acre  and  upward.  The  greatest  expense 
connected  with  equipping  such  land  as  a  game 
preserve  is  involved  in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  permanent  and  durable  woven  wire 
fences.  A  fence  from  fifty  to  sixty  inches  high  is 
sufficient — where  posts  are  cheap  a  durable  wire 
fence  can  be  built  for  about  $200  per  mile.  The 
inclosure  should  include  a  variety  Of  grasses, 
bushes  and  trees;  it  should  be  well  watered  and 
should  provide  adequate  shelter  for  the  animals 
during  stormy  weather.  Where  plenty  of  grass 
and  browse  are  available,  one  mature  elk  can  be 
kept  to  every  two  or  three  acres  of  fenced  land. 

There  will  never  be  any  danger  of  glutting  the 
market  with  venison.  The  supply  is  never  equal 
to  the  demand,  even  at  the  high  prices  which  now 
obtain.  With  deer  farming  developed  as  a  business 
similar  to  Ihe  production  of  beef  or  mutton,  the 
price  of  the  meat  would  be  lower,  with  the  result 
that  many  more  people  would  be  able  to  use  the 
food  in  their  dietary.  Under  such  conditions  veni- 
son would  probably  sell  at  a  lower  price  per  pound 
than  either  beef  or  mutton.  As  matters  stand  at 
present,  with  the  price  of  foodstuffs,  and  particu- 
larly meat,  annually  on  the  rise,  we  must  devise 
ways  for  increasing  our  supply  of  foods  as  well  as 
lessening  the  cost  of  producing  them.  Venison  as 
a  substitute  for  mutton  or  beef  is  a  step  in  this 
direction. 

Probably  the  most  practical  method  of  raising 
deer  is  to  confine  the  breeding  stock  in  a  preserve 
large  enough  so  that  the  animals  will  not  appre- 
ciate their  confinement,  and  hence  will  escape  the 
dangers  which  attend  captivity  and  dome  ;tication, 
while  they  will  still  yield  as  great  a  profit  to  the 
owner  in  the  way  of  an  increase  in  the  herd  as  tho 
they  were  thoroly  tamed.  In  a  word,  the  aim 
should  be  to  delude  the  deer  into  believing  that 
they  are  free  when  they 
really  are  captives. 

The  wapiti,  or  Rocky 
Mountain  elk,  and  the 
Virginia  deer  are  best 
adapted  to  American 
deer  farming  condi- 
tions. At  one  time  the 
wapiti  were  known  in 
all  parts  of  America. 
Consequent  on  the  reck- 
less slaughter  of  these 
wild  animals  the  herds 
have  been  diminished 
to  such  an  extent  that 
now  the  deer  are  only 
found  in  Xe"OW8tone 
Park,  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Oregon, 
Manitoba,  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia.  About 
30,000  head  summer  in 
the  Yellowstone,  while 
the  elk  in  the  other  sec- 
tions consist  of  small 
bands.  During  severe 
winters  probably  many 
elk  perish  from  lack  of 
food,  altho  at  present 
Government  appropria- 
tions provide  winter 
forage  for  the  elk  on 
the  Federal  reserves. 

The  animals  of  this 
species  which  are  at 
present  in  captivity  in 
parks,  zoological  gar- 
dens and  on  private  re- 
serves should  be  used 
as  foundation  stock  to 
place  deer  farming  on 
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a  commercial  basis.  Surplus  stock  at  from  $20  to 
$25  per  animal  <  an  be  obtained  from  these  sources. 
Femaie  elk  are  about  as  prolific  as  beef  cows;  ordi- 
narily about  90  per  cent  of  the  females  will  raise 
healthy,  vigorous  young.  The  female  does  not  breed 
under  average  conditions  until  she  is  three  years 
old,  her  period  of  gestation  being  eight  and  one- 
half  months.  The  elk  possesses  a  rugged,  robust 
constitution.  It  has  the  faculty  of  rapidly  accli- 
mating itself  to  strange  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate. 

Elk  venison  is  a  little  coarser  than  ordinary  deer 
meat,  but  it  possesses  a  superior  flavor.  The  bulls 
annually  sued  their  antlers  in  March  or  April,  it 
taking  about  three  months  for  the  new  horns  to 
attain  full  development.  During  this  period  the 
bulls  usually  live  alone,  but  after  the  horns  are 
mature  numerous  fights  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
herds  occur,  the  victorious  bulls  henceforth  re- 
-niaining  with  the  cows.  Generally  the  hunters 
kill  the  venison  when  it  is  in  the  poorest  condition 
for  eating  during  October  and  November  after  the 
rutting  season  is  over. 

The  opinions  of  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
elk  breeders  are  to  the  effect  that  elk  will  adapt 
themselves  to  any  environment.  One  man  who  has 
a  herd  of  thirty-five  elk  reports  that  the  animals 
are  of  great  value  to  him  in  cleaning  up  under- 
brush and  waste  land.  He  claims  that  the  elk  rival 
Angora  goats  in  this  respect.  The  elk  will  browse 
as  high  as  eight  feet,  but  do  not  do  such  thoro  work 
close  to  the  ground,  and  on  this  account  it  is  ad- 
visable to  run  elk  and  goats  together  on  land 
which  is  to  be  cleared.  The  elk  can  be  safely  run 
with  sheep,  cattle  or  goats,  and  as  they  are  enemies 
of  dogs  it  is  practical  to  keep  them  with  the  flocks. 
This  deer  farmer  reports  that  from  40  cents  to  $1.50 
per  pound  is  paid  for  venison.  He  says  that  the  elk 
will  dress  with  less  waste  than  will  either  cattle 
or  sheep.  An  adult  male  elk  will  weigh  from  700 
to  1,000  pounds,  while  a  mature  cow  will  range 
from  600  to  800  pounds  in  weight. 

During  periods  when  browse  and  grass  are  scant 
or  are  covered  with  snow,  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
corn  fodder  or  alfalfa  hay  to  the  elk,  in  addition  to 
oats  and  corn.  The  animals  should  also  be  salted 
the  same  as  other  varieties  of  livestock.  The  feed- 
ing of  grain  and  roughage  enables  the  owner  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  elk,  and  where  the  animals 
are  kindly  treated  they  soon  will  become  fairly 
tame.  Generally  even  the  male  elk  is  docile  except 
during  the  rutting  season  after  his  horns  are  ma- 
ture. At  this  time  the  animals  become  dangerous. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  castrate  an  elk  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  the  age  of  four  years.  Henceforth  the  ani- 
mal is  gentle  and  docile.  He  fattens  rapidly  and 
produces  a  tender,  succulent  and  superior  quality 
of  venison. 

The  Virginia,  or  white-tailed,  deer  is  native  to  the 


Virginia  Deer  PaMurlnK  In  Woodland  Which  la  Not  Available  for  Crop  I'roduc 
an  Income  to  Its  Owner  Ku<-h  Year  When  It  Olhrrwlne  Would 


United  States  and  is  another  variety  readily  suited 
to  domestication.  It  lacks  the  hardiness  of  the 
wapiti,  but  under  average  conditions  of  suitable 
range,  water  and  care  during  the  winter  season, 
this  variety  will  thrive  on  the  game  preserve.  How- 
ever, as  soon  as  the  male  Virginians  reach  full 
growth  they  become  very  vicious.  Consequently 
it  is  necessary  to  castrate  them  or  to  place  them  in 
close  confinement. 

One  deer  farmer  has  been  in  the  business  for 
thirty-eight  years.  He  specializes  in  breeding  stock, 
selling  bucks  for  $50  apiece  and  does  for  $.5.  He 
feeds  a  mixture  of  corn,  bran  and  meal,  and  during 
the  summer  he  cuts  wild  forage  and  feeds  it  to 
the  deer.  He  reports  that  the  animals  prefer  the 
rankest  weeds  to  the  choicest  grass.  Another 
raiser  of  deer  markets  both  breeding  stock  and 
venison,  and  says  that  he  realizes  about  the  same 
profit  from  each  of  these  branches.  He  divides 
his  park  into  three  lots,  one  of  which  he  plows  and 
sows  to  clover,  rape,  mustard  and  weed  seed.  Then 
he  rotates  the  deer  frcm  one  lot  to  the  other  during 
the  grazing  season  so  that  plenty  of  green  food  is 
constantly  available.  He  feeds  corn  during  the 
winter  and  summer.  This  farmer  also  feeds  clover 
and  weedy,  wild  hay  and  oat  straw  during  the  win- 
ter. From  fifty  does  he  usually  counts  on  raising 
seventy-five  fawns. 

Another  breeder  has  practiced  deer  farming  for 
twenty  years.  As  a  boy  he  captured  a  fawn  in  the 
forest.  He  kept  the  animal  and  bought  a  buck  and 
other  does  until  nine  years  later  he  owned  a  herd 
of  twenty-five  deer.  During  this  period  he  lost 
about  one-third  of  his  herd  each  year  by  disease. 
Apparently  the  herd  then  became  immune  against 
"black  tongue,"  the  malady  which  had  previously 
caused  the  great  mortality.  This  deer  farmer  says, 
"During  the  last  ten  years  my  herd  has  averaged 
70  per  cent  increase,  all  of  which  animals  I  have 
sold  at  satisfactory  prices.  To  begin  with,  I  sold 
fawns  four  months  old  for  $20  per  pair  and  adults 
for  $30.  I  now  get  $40  and  $60  respectively  for  the 
fawns  and  adults.  What  venison  I  have  marketed 
has  averaged  me  15  cents  per  pound  on  the  hoof. 

"If  we  except  the  goat,  I  know  of  no  domestic 
animal  common  to  the  farm  that  requires  so  little 
feed  and  attention  as  deer.  My  herd  has  a  range 
of  only  fifteen  acres,  two-thirds  of  which  is  seeded 
to  white  clover,  bluegrass  and  orchard  grass.  I 
also  provide  a  small  plot  of  wheat  or  rye  for  win- 
ter pasture.  From  the  middle  of  April  until  the 
middle  of  November  the  deer  rustle  their  living. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  I  feed  corn,  bran  and 
mill  feed  about  the  same  as  I  would  feed  it  to 
sheep,  in  addition  to  allowing  the  deer  free  access 
to  a  stack  of  clover  or  pea  hay.  The  greatest  ex- 
pense connected  with  the  business  is  the  fencing. 
Another  source  of  extra  work  is  the  rearing  of  the 
fawns  by  hand  on  cow's  milk,  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  does  when  ten  days  old  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  early  sale  and  shipment  for  breeding 
stock.    Of  course  if  venison  alone  is  the  object,  the 

fawns  can  run  with  the 
does  all  the  time." 

On  one  private  pre- 
serve of  4.000  acres  a 
herd  of  deer  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  in- 
creased from  nineteen 
to  400  head.  At  a  pub- 
lic preserve  1,000  deer 
and  400  elk  are  main- 
tained on  a  5.000-acre 
tract  of  woodland.  On 
another  preserve  of 
4,000  acres  ninety  deer, 
the  majority  of  which 
were  does,  were  placed. 
Within  six  years  the 
herd  had  increased  to 
3,000  animals. 

These     results  are 
striking  illustrations  of 
the  prolificacy  of  deer. 
Under  such  conditions 
is  not  venison  produc- 
tion a  profitable  propo- 
sition?    The  business 
has    survived    the  ex- 
perimental   stage.  It 
now  merits  just  legis- 
lation which  will  allow 
the  sale  and  shipment 
of    venison    within  or 
without    a    locality  at 
the  desire  of  the  deer 
farmer.     Laws  to  pro- 
tect wild  game  should 
still    be    enforced,  but 
such  restrictions  should 
not  be  allowed  to  hin- 
der the  development  of 
the    venison  industry. 


tloii,  TP  In  j  m  Maklngr  It  Pay 
Not  Do  So 
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Good  for  You  and  for  Your  Banker 

A  Credit  Sheet  Gives  Information  You  Can  Get  in  No  Other  Way 


GIVING  a  credit  rate  sheet  of  your  farming 
business  to  your  banker  is  a  good  thing 
for  you.  It  gives  him  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
soundness  of  your  business  so  that  he  can  judge 
wisely  from  his  own  standpoint,  and  from  yours  as 
well,  in  deciding  how  much  of  a  loan  to  give  you 
when  you  go  to  him  for  aid,  and  on  what  terms  of 
interest,  length  of  time,  and  terms  of  repayment 
to  grant.  It  gives  you  a  more  thoro  and  concise 
knowledge  of  the  stability  and  soundness  of  your 
own  business  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  way; 
and  that  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  any  man  to 
know  about  his  business. 

If,  when  you  ask  your  banker  to  lend  you  some 
money,  he  asks  you  to  make  out  one  of  these  credit 
sheets  he  is  not  taking  unwarranted  liberties  in 
prying  into  your  private  business.  He  is  asking 
for  something  which  it  is  his  right  to  have,  some- 
thing which  he  is  accustomed  to  demand  of  the 
merchants  and  other  business  men  in  your  town 
when  they  ask  him  for  a  loan.  The  banking  laws 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  require  the 
banks  to  make  a  similar  statement  of  their  business 
a  certain  number  of  times  of  the  year,  and  this 
"credit  sheet"  of  the  bank  is  published  to  the  en- 
tire community  thru  the  columns  of  the  local  news- 
papers for  every  one  to  read  and  familiarize  him- 
self with.  But  the  credit  sheet  wlii<~h  you  may 
give  to  your  banker  is  a  confidential  statement  kept 
secret  between  you  and  himself. 

This  credit  rate  sheet  for  farmers  has  been  de- 
signed and  recommended  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  recommended  as  a  good 
thing  for  the  bank  which  is  lending  money  to  a 
farmer  and  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer  who  is 
borrowing  money  of  a  bank.  During  the  past  year 
it  has  been  used  by  bankers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  especially  by  the  bankers  of  Texas. 
In  all  cases  where  it  has  been  tried  to  any  extent 
it  has  been  declared  by  all  concerned  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing.  In  many  instances  the  banks  report 
they  found  at  first  a  certain  amount  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  farmers  to  make  such  a  statement  of 
their  business;  in  some  instances  they  even  met 
with  suspicion  and  opposition.  But  they  all  report 
that  the  farmers  who  have  made  such  declarations 
are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  thing,  as  much  so  as 
the  bankers  themselves. 

The  credit  rate  sheet  as  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  really  a  very  condensed 
summary  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  farmer  and 
his  farming  plans  for  the  year.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  page  are  shown  the  two  principal  portions  of 
such  a  credit  sheet.  These  consist  of  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  possessions  and  debts  of  the  farmer 
and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  operations  and 
cropping  system  of  the  farm. 
They  show,  first,  the  "quick  assets"  of  the  farmer. 


These  are  the  money  on  hand,  or  the  things  which 
can  be  turned  into  money  at  any  time  that  may 
become  necessary.  Then  they  show,  second,  the 
slower  or  permanent  assets.  These  are  the  real 
estate,  livestock,  equipment  and  crops  on  hand,  the 
debts  which  are  due  to  the  farmer  but  which  he  can- 
not turn  into  cash  at  once.  Opposed  to  these  pos- 
sessions, or  assets,  are  the  liabilities  or  debts;  these 
also  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  "current"  or 
quick  debts  which  may  be  called  at  most  any  time, 
and  the  "slower"  liabilities  or  debts  which  cannot 
be  called  for  payment  for  some  time  yet.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  total  possessions  or  assets 
and  the  total  debts  or  liabilities  shows  the  actual 
net  worth  or  value  of  the  farmer  after  all  his  debts 
have  been  paid  off.  This  difference  or  net  worth 
represents  the  total  security  which  he  has  to  offer 
to  assure  the  repayment  of  his  loan  in  case  be  is 
unable  to  earn  enough  money,  from  the  use  of  what 
he  borrows,  with  which  to  repay  the  loan  when  it 
comes  due.  The  banker  has  a  right  to  know 
whether  this  total  net  worth  is  sufficient  to  repay 
the  loan  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  to  call 
on  it.  A  man  should  not  ask  his  banker  to  make 
him  a  loan  blindly  without  this  knowledge  any 
more  than  he  himself  would  make  a  loan  to  a  fellow 
farmer  without  having  similar  knowledge  to  guide 
him  in  making  such  a  loan. 

The  statement  of  farming  operations  and  crop- 
ping system  which  is  planned  for  the  year  fur- 
nishes good  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  farm  is 
to  be  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  the 
use  of  this  loan  will  enable  the  borrower  to  earn 
enough  money  with  which  to  repay  the  loan  by 
the  time  it  is  due  without  having  to  cash  in  the 
farm  security  offered  to  assure  the  repayment  in 
case  the  farm  operations  should  fail  to  earn  enough 
for  that  purpose.  This  also  is  knowledge  which  the 
banker  has  a  right  to  have  before  he  makes  a  loan. 
In  fact,  it  is  knowledge  which  the  borrower  him- 
self should  have  before  he  asks  for  a  loan. 

A  man  should  not  borrow  money  unless  he  knows 
that  he  can  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  earn  enough 
money  with  which  to  repay  the  loan  when  it  comes 
due  without  having  to  sell  some  of  his  other  pos- 
sessions for  that  purpose.  If  he  has  to  sell  some 
of  his  other  possessions  with  which  to  repay  the 
loan,  then  the  loan  has  been  a  detriment  rather 
than  a  benefit  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  by  the 
use  of  the  money  borrowed,  he  can  earn  enough  to 
repay  it  and  still  leave  him  an  additional  profit 
beside,  then  the  loan  has  been  a  benefit  to  him; 
it  lias  been  good  business  for  him  to  borrow.  He 
may  guess  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  thing,  but 
he  cannot  know  with  any  degree  of  assurance 
unless  he  has  made — at  least  to  himself — such  a 
credit  statement  as  this.  And,  having  assured  him- 
self that  it  is  a  good  move  for  him  to  make,  he 


should  have  no  legitimate  reason  for  objecting  to 
show  it  to  his  banker;  in  fact,  he  should  even  want 
to  show  it  to  his  banker  as  that  much  more  proof 
that  it  is  a  good  loan  for  the  banker  to  make,  he 
should  be  proud  to  be  able  to  make  such  a  show- 
ing of  his  business. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  make  out  such  a  credit 
sheet  as  this.  Get  in  touch  with  your  banker;  get 
a  regulation,  complete,  blank  rate  sheet  from  him; 
fill  it  out  and  submit  to  him  without  delay.  Filling 
put  one  of  these  sheets  requires  a  thoro  and  com- 
plete inventory  of  your  business.  In  addition  to  the 
portions  listed  below  on  this  page  it  also  contains 
a  detailed  list  of  all  assets  and  liabilities,  which 
were  summarized  in  the  blank  shown  here. 

After  you  have  finished  making  up  the  inventory 
of  your  business  and  filling  out  this  credit  rate 
sheet  you  have  a  thoro  summary  of  your  business;  a 
complete  list  of  all  your  possessions  and  obligations 
and  a  well-worked-out  plan  of  farm  operations  for 
the  coming  year.  This  will  be  a  big  aid  to  you  in 
carrying  out  your  year's  work  intelligently  and 
carefully  so  as  to  make  the  most  money  possible 
during  the  year. 

Then  give  a  copy  of  it  to  your  banker,  whether 
you  plan  to  borrow  any  money  from  him  or  not. 
Ask  his  advice  about  your  business  and  your  plans 
for  the  year.  From  his  knowledge  of  what  is  safe, 
and  what  is  unsafe,  business  he  may  be  able  to  give 
you  some  good  business  advice  which  will  be  of 
material  help  to  you  whether  he  has  had  experi- 
ence as  a  farmer  or  not.  Then  if  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  year  you  decide  you  need  some  money  you 
can  go  to  him  for  it  without  delay;  he  already 
knows  about  your  business  and  financial  condition 
and  so  can  decide  without  delay  how  much  of  a 
loan  he  can  safely  and  wisely  make  you;  wisely 
from  your  standpoint  as  well  as  from  his  own. 

In  planning  your  operations  for  the  year  do  not 
overlook  this  fact:  The  character  of  the  cropping 
system  of  a  farm  business  has  a  credit  value,  or  a 
potential  debt  liquidating  value,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  both  the  borrower  and  the  lender.  As 
farming  is  the  annual  investing  of  capital  and 
labor  at  one  place,  safety  requires — as  in  other  in- 
vestments— that  all  the  capital  and  labor  be  not  in- 
vested in  one  thing,  or  in  the  production  of  one 
crop.  Therefore,  in  general  farming  a  safe  basis 
for  farming — or  for  liquidating  a  loan — is  laid  when 
not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
the  farm  is  planted  in  one  crop.  Or,  second,  when 
sufficient  acres  of  the  farm — as  shown  by  this  rate 
sheet — are  planted  in  food  or  feed  crops  (including 
the  necessary  poultry,  milk  cows  and  hogs)  to  sup- 
ply the  family  and  the  stock  on  the  farm  with  food 
and  feed,  and  to  maintain  the  soil.  And  the  balance 
of  the  cultivated  land  planted  in  crops  for  market, 
or  for  feeding  stock  for  market. 


 CREDIT  STATEMENT,  AGRICULTURAL 

 PROPERTY  (i\V\ED  DEBTS  DUE  

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand  $   Notes  to  hank  $ 

Notes  due  to  me  ;   Notes  to  others  

Accounts  due  to  me,  good   Accounts  due  by  mo  

  Other  debts   


Total  Quick  Total  Current 


Notes  and  accounts  owed  to  me  and  past  due,  face  value,  _    ,  _  .        ,,.  .  .,  .    ,    .  . 

*   Cash  value  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  (list  on  reverse  side),  total 


Real  Estate  (list  on  reverse  side),  total  value  Other  Mortgages,  Judgments  or  Liens  (list  on  reverse  side), 

total  

Machinery  and  Tools  (list  on  reverse  side),  $   less  1 

depreciation  Tt,  net  value   on  

Livestock  (list  on  reverse  side),  total  value  on  

Food  and  feed  and  other  crops  (list  on  reverse  sire),  value  

 Total  liabilities  

Total  Assets  Net  Worth 


STATEMENT  OF  FARMING  OPERATIONS,  OR  CROPPING  SYSTEM 


Acres  In  Corn  (Legumes  interplanted)  Acres  in  Peas  or  Beans  Acres  in  Vegetable  Garden   

Acres  in  Oats  (Legumes  following)   .  Acres  in  Forage  Crop  and  kind   Acres  in  other  crops  and  kind- 
Acres  In  Wheat  (Legumes  following)  Acres  in  Hay  Crop  and  kind   Acres  in  Pasture   


Acres  in  Cotton  Acres  in  Potatoes    Acres  in  Bearing  Fruit 

Acres  In  Grain  Sorghums  Acres  in  Rye    Total  Acres   


Number  Beef  Animals  to  be  marketed — 

Number  Hogs  to  be  fattened  

Number  Sheep  or  Goats  to  be  marketed 
Pounds  Wool  to  be  produced  


Quantity  Fresh  Fruit  for  marketing  

Quantity  Dried  Fruit  for  marketing  

Quantity  Poultry  and  Eggs  to  be  grown 
Number  of  Cows  in  milk  


Quantity  Fruit  and  Vegetables  to  be  canned 

Loads  Manure  to  be  used  on  crop  

Tons  Commercial  Fertilizer  to  be  used  
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Building  Better  Than  Before 

Economy  of  Cost  and  Labor  Are  Important,  but  Are  Not  Everything 

Advantages  of  Self-feeders        Combine  Beauty  With  Utility 


Round  Corn  Crib 

ECOXOriT  in  "original  cost  and  in  upkeep  are 
important  features  of  the  round  corn  crib. 
These  are  important  items  to  be  considered 
in  the  erection  of  any  building.  They  are  factors 
which  are  increasing  the  popularity  of  this  type  of 
corn  crib  among  those  who  have 
used  it  or  who  have  investigated  its 
merits.  They  are  factors  which 
should  cause  any  one  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  merits  of  the 
circular  corn  crib,  as  compared  to 
the  old-fashioned  rectangular  type, 
before  he  builds  the  new  crib  which 
he  may  be  planning. 

One  hundred  linear  feet  of  wall 
will  inclose  a  larger  area  of  ground 
surface  when  shaped  into  a  circle 
than  when  formed  into  any  other 
shape.  This  means  that  if  you  want 
to  inclose  a  given  area  within  walls 
it  can  be  done  cheaper  with  a  cir- 
cular wall  than  with  a  rectangular 
wall.  For  the  sake  of  comparison, 
take  the  case  of  this  circular  corn 
crib  and  a  rectangular  one  of  the 
same  capacity  and  the  same  width  of 
bin  space. 

If  these  two  circular  walls  were 
stretched  out  end  for  end  they  would 
give  a  total  length  of  approximately 
116  feet.  These  two  circular  walls 
inclose  between  them  a  net  area  of 
436  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  be 
covered  with  corn.  A  rectangular 
corn  crib  seven  and  one-half  feet 
wide  would  have  to  be  a  trifle  over 
fifty-seven  feet  long  to  inclose  the 
same  net  area  of  floor  space.  Thus 
even  these  two  circular  walls  repre- 
sent a  saving  of  about  thirteen  linear 
feet  of  wall  as  compared  to  a  rec- 
tangular crib  of  the  same  width.  If 
the  diameter  of  the  inner  circular 
wall  were  reduced  to  give  a  bin 
width  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  the  saving 
in  total  wall  length  would  be  even 
greater.  And  still  you  would  have 
the  inner  circular  space  to  be  used 
for  any  purpose  which  would  not  in- 
terfere with  its  function  as  a  venti- 
lating shaft. 

Tho  the  particular  crib  illustrated 
on  this  page  is  built  of  a  specially 
designed  clay  building  block,  yet  the 
same  general  principles  of  construc- 
tion may  be  used  with  lumber  or 
other  types  of  building  materials, 
and  the  same  saving  in  cost  of  ma- 
terials would  result.  The  particular  design  of  crib 
shown  here  also  materially  reduces  the  labor  in- 
volved in  filling  and  emptying  the  crib.  A  porta- 
ble farm  elevator  needs  to  be  located  at  only  one 
spot  for  filling  the  entire  crib.  With  the  con- 
veyor delivering  the  corn  into  the  peak  of  the  ven- 
tilating shaft,  the  corn  distributes  itself  by  its  own 
weight  into  any  or  all  parts  of  the  crib,  while  if  a 
rectangular  crib  of  the  same  capacity  were  used, 
the  elevator  would  have  to  be  set  several  times  in 
order  to  fill  the  crib.  By  installing  link  belt  or 
screw  conveyors  in  the  two  drag  tunnels  shown  in 
the  floor  of  the  crib,  the  corn  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  crib  by  horse  or  engine  power  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  be  shoveled  out  by  hand. 


IT  IS  to  the  interest  of  farmers  -having  hogs  to 
be  finished,  either  for  market  or  butchering  this 
winter  to  get  them  ready  in  the  quickest  and 
most  economical  way,  since  the  prices  of  feedstuffs 
are  so  high.    This  can  best  be  done  by  putting  the 


Floor  flan  .Showing  Tunnels 


This  Circular  C  rib  'Will  Hold  4,000  Bushels  ol  Ear  Corn 

hogs  on  a  self-feeder  with  corn  in  one  compart- 
ment and  either  tankage  or  cottonseed  meal  in  the 
other.  A  self-feeder  is  nothing  more  than  a  hopper 
which  allows  the  feed  to  come  down  as  needed  by 
the  hogs,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  waste, 
as  it  is  necessary  for  the  feed  already  down  to  be 
eaten  away  before  any  more  comes  down.  These 
feeders  can  be  made  on  almost  any  farm  out  of 
scrap  lumber,  if  necessary. 

Self-feeders  pay,  even  tho  there  are  only  a  few 
hogs  to  be  fed.  They  have  uniformly  given  better  re- 
sults than  hand  feeding,  both  at  the  Experiment 
Stations  and  on  farms.  Hogs  not  only  make  larger 
daily  gains,  but  the  same  amount  of  feed  will  make 
more  porit.  This  evidently  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  hog  was  allowed  to  eat  at 
will,  consequently  never  gorged  itself,  thus  enab- 
ling it  to  digest  its  food  more  thoroly. 

More  Than  a  House 

OUR  homes  are  much  more  than  the  houses  in 
which  we  live.     Rooms,  furniture,  pictures 
and  household  things  are  all  necessary,  but 
these  do  not  make  a  home. 

Sometimes  we  are  given  to  thinking  only  in 
terms  of  buildings,  cattle  and  fields.  Our  ever- 
increasing  duties  leave  little  time  for  the  study  of 
the  trees,  shrubs  and  wild  flowers,  the  distant 
views,  the  lakes,  and  the  streams  with  which  we 
are  blessed.  All  of  these,  however,  should  be  a 
part  of  what  we  call  home.  All  should  play  a  part 
in  the  development  of  our  everyday  life.  Our  na- 
tive trees,  bushes  and  wild  flowers  should,  together 
with  our  buildings  and  fields,  say  not  "I  Am  Rich," 
but  "This  Is  My  Home";  not  "Keep  Off  the  Grass," 
but  "Welcome,  My  Friend." 

We  of  today  are  building  our  homes  of  the  future. 
Let  us  plan  well.  Plant  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers 
so  our  home  grounds  will  be  a  part  of  the  land- 
scape, so  our  houses  will  be  our  homes,  not  bare 
buildings  set  on  hilltops. 


USEFULNESS  and  beauty  should  go  hand  in 
hand.    The  two  should  be  inseparable.  Use- 
fulness never   interferes   with   beauty,  and 
beauty  never  interferes  with  usefulness.    A  house 
to  develop  the  best  family  life  must  be  beautiful  as 
well  as  useful.    An  attractive  barn 
may  be  just  as  comfortable  and  use- 
ful as  an  ugly  one.    Such  a  combina- 
tion really  adds  to  the  market  value 
of  the  property  and  can  be  had  with- 
out increasing  their  cost  materially. 

We  may  rightly  expect  that  in  a 
State  where  Nature  has  given  us  so 
much  of  the  beautiful,  where  we 
have  so  many  varied  scenes,  lakes 
and  streams,  so  many  native  trees, 
shrubs,  and  wild  flowers  which 
many  other  States  cannot  grow, 
the  people  will  develop  the  beauti- 
ful together  with  the  useful;  in 
fact,  that  they  will  develop  a  type 
of  beauty  quite  their  own. 

In  many  sections  of  the  State,  we 
have  passed  the  pioneer  stage  and 
we  are  now  awaking  to  the  neces- 
sity of  uniting  the  two  factors  of 
daily  life,  utility  and  beauty.  We 
are  patterning  our  barns  after  barns 
which  have  attractive  exteriors  and 
placing  our  silos  so  that  they  are 
both  convenient  and  unobtrusive. 
Our  homes  are  more  often  being 
built  according  to  the  plans  of  an 
architect.  All  these  operations 
show  the  necessity  of  planning  our 
buildings.  Beauty  and  utility  can 
never  be  developed  to  the  maximum 
in  any  building  without  carefully 
studied  plans.  As  one  farmer  has 
put  it,  "Plans  on  paper  help  us  to 
make  hindsite  into  foresite." 

What  is  true  of  the  construction 
of  buildings  is  equally  true  of  the 
location  of  buildings.  Our  farm- 
steads can  never  be  truly  attractive 
and  highly  efficient  and  convenient 
without  careful  planning.  The  lo- 
cation of  every  building,  fence,  road, 
and  path  should  first  be  carefully 
studied  on  paper.  A  scale  drawing 
of  the  grounds  is  quite  as  easy  and 
essential  as  a  scale  drawing  of  the 
buildings  and  often  many  steps  and 
hours  of  labor  can  be  saved  by  mak- 
ing "hindsite  into  foresite."  Be- 
sides determining  the  location  of 
architectural  features,  the  land- 
scape features  can  be  better  studied 
and  the  shade  trees,  shrubbery  beds  and  flower  gar- 
den' properly  located.  Then  these  landscape  fea- 
tures can  be  provided  as  time  and  money  are  avail- 
able. Let's  plan  our  farmsteads  for  utility,  ef- 
ficiency and  beauty.  It  pays  in  the  long  run. — Wis- 
consin College  of  Agriculture. 


Elevation  Set' 


tlon  Showing  Interior  Plan 
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Prohibition  Probable 

BOTH  the  House  and  the  Senate  committees  hav- 
ing in  charge  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Federal  constitution  which  is  designed  to  end 
the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages have  voted  to  report  the  amendment  to  their 
respective  bodies.  It  is  expected  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  brought  before  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  early  this  month.  The  judiciary  committees 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  voted  to 
report  the  amendment  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  passed.  In  the  House  an  appeal  will  soon 
be  made  to  the  rules  committee  for  a  special  rule 
to  bring  the  resolution  before  the  House  for  a  vote 
within  a  prescribed  time — probably  a  short  time. 
Champions  of  the  resolution  in  the  Senate  cannot 
resort  to  such  parliamentary  expedients  and  must 
take  their  chances  on  getting  it  ahead  of  other  legis- 
lation, but  some  of  them,  at  least,  seem  quite  hope- 
ful of  getting  early  action  on  it. 

Before  the  amendment  can  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  nation  for  ratification  or  rejection  by 
a  popular  vote,  it  must  receive  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  back  of  the  proposed 
amendment  are  not  sure  of  getting  this  required 
majority  at  this  session  of  Congress.  But  they  do 
hope  to  get  such  a  strong  majority  for  it  when  the 
final  vote  is  taken  that  when  they  bring  it  up  before 
the  sixty-fifth  session  of  Congress  they  will  be  able 
to  get  the  full  required  majority.  And,  once  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  people,  they  believe  na- 
tional prohibition  will  become  a  part  of  our  Fed- 
eral constitution. 


Fire  Losses 

AN  INTERESTING  investigation  was  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  the  Permanent  Buildings 
Society  regarding  the  losses  which  farmers 
and  small  town  dwellers  suffer  from  fires.  They 
sent  out  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  every  man  who  they 
learned  had  had  a  fire  during  the  past  year.  The 
answers  to  these  inquiries  show  the  importance  of 
taking  every  precaution  possible  to  prevent  fires 
and  to  reduce  the  losses  which  would  result  in  case 
a  fire  does  occur. 

These  fires  showed  that  the  average  actual  total 
loss  from  fire  damage  was  $1,770.  To  offset  this 
loss  the  average  amount  of  insurance  collected  was 
only  $770.  This  meant  that  for  every  fire  which 
occurred  there  was  an  actual  average  total  net 
loss  of  $1,000  from  fire  damage. 

But  the  cash  value  of  property  destroyed  by  fire, 
as  represented  ia  the  above  losses,  does  not  repre- 
sent the  total  loss  caused  by  the  fire,  by  any  manner 
of  means.  If  a  barn  burns  in  winter  time  and  the 
livestock  kept  in  it  is  saved  from  the  fire,  the  ani- 
mals may  later  suffer  very  considerable  and  ma- 
terial injury  because  their  shelter  has  been  de- 
stroyed; this  is  a  real  loss,  actually  caused  by  the 
lire,  but  is  an  indirect,  rather  than  a  direct,  fire 
loss.  The  burning  of  a  stock  barn  often  forces  the 
owner  to  sell  his  stock  which  he  cannot  shelter  in 
other  buildings;  prices  at  that  time  may  be  at  a 
low  ebb,  so  that  the  man  loses  as  compared  to 
what  he  would  have  received  for  the  stock  could 
he  have  held  it  until  prices  had  risen. 

A  third  question  asked  in  these  letters  was, 
"What  would  it  have  been  worth  to  you  if  this  fire 
had  not  occurred?"  The  average  of  all  the  an- 
swers was  $2,375.  This  included  the  direct  loss  due 
to  property  being  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  fire, 
and  these  indirect  losses  which  occurred  because  of 
the  fire.  So  it  would  appear  from  this  investigation 
that  the  average  farm  fire  causes  a  total  loss  of 


$2,375,  and  that  to  offset  this  loss  only  $770  is  col- 
lected as  insurance,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the 
total  loss.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  It 
is  mighty  good  business  to  do  all  we  can  to  prevent 
loss  from  fire. 

Land  Banks  Located 

THE  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has  announced 
the  twelve  cities  in  which  are  to  be  located 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  provided  for  in  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  passed  last  year.  These 
cities  were  chosen  by  the  board  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  the  territory  surrounding  them; 
thus  they  were  chosen  with  reference  to  the  farm 
population,  rather  than  the  total  population  sur- 
rounding them.  This  resulted  in  only  two  of  them 
being  located  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
the  country  is  located;  three  are  in  the  Southern 
States,  five  in  the  Middle  West  and  Western  States 
and  two  in  the  Pacific  coast  region.  The  cities  se- 
lected are:  Springfield,  Mass.;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Columbia,  S.  C;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Houston,  Texas; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Wichita,  Kan.;  Spokane,  Wash.-; 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Stock  subscription  books  are  to  be  opened  prob- 
ably during  the  first  week  to  ten  days  of  this  month 
and  will  remain  open  for  thirty  days.  Any  portion 
of  the  required  $750,000  stock  of  any  of  these  banks 
not  subscribed  for  by  individuals  by  that  time  will 
be  taken  by  the  Government  under  the  provisions 
of  that  portion  of  the  law  which  empowers  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  make  up  the  unsubscribed 
stock.  Five  temporary  directors  for  each  bank  will 
be  named  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  within  a 
short  time.  These  will  serve  until  the  banks  have 
been  organized  and  $200,000  of  the  stock  of  each 
bank  has  been  subscribed  by  those  who  borrow 
from  it,  in  the  form  of  stock  subscriptions  equal  to 
5  per  cent  of  their  loans,  when  they  will  surrender 
the  management  of  the  banks  to  boards  of  nine 
directors  each,  six  of  whom  will  be  elected  by  the 
borrowers  from  the  banks  and  three  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  , 

It  is  reported  that  the  applications  for  loans 
already  received  by  the  board  from  some  of  the  sec- 
tions in  which  these  banks  are  to  be  located  are 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  authorized  capital 
stock  of  the  banks.  This  means  that  even  tho  the 
banks  are  in  operation  within  the  next  ninety  days 
it  will  be  considerably  longer  than  that  before  all 
applicants  will  have  received,  or  been  refused,  their 
loans.  This  is  because  before  a  bank  can  loan 
money  in  excess  of  its  capital  stock  it  must  issue 
and  sell  series  of  farm  loan  bonds  secured  by  the 
farm  mortgages  which  were  given  by  the  earlier 
borrowers  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  their 
loans. 

Killed  by  Three  Squares 

ONE  of  the  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  country  recently  made  the  remark  that 
a  fitting  legend  to  be  placed  on  the  tombstones 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
would  be:  "Killed  by  three  square  meals  a  day." 
This  doctor  stated  that  examinations  made  by  him 
of  over  a  half  million  farm  men  during  recent  years 
showed  that  there  was  an  alarmingly  large  percent- 
age of  them  suffering  from  excessively  high  blood 
pressure  and  hardening  of  the  arteries,  a  condition 
which  is  dangerous  to  any  one,  but  especially  to 
one  who  does  hard  physical  work.  He  claimed  also 
that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  farm  men  were 
afflicted  by  high  blood  pressure  and  hardening  of 
the  arteries  than  there  were  of  city  and  town  dwell- 
ing men  of  the  same  age. 

What  is  the  cause?  Overwork  in  the  summer 
time  and  overeating  in  the  winter  time.  The  pre- 
dominance of  grain  farming  thruout  this  country 
divides  the  year  into  two  distinct  seasons,  a  long 
and  a  short  one.  The  long  one  'begins  with  early 
spring  seeding  and  lasts  until  the  corn  is  all  in  late 
in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  winter;  this  is  a  season 
of  strenuous  work,  hard  work  thru  long  hours  with 
little  or  no  recreation  and  insufficient  rest  and 
sleep.  Following  this  is  a  much  shorter  season 
when  the  amount  of  work  done  in  any  twenty-four 
hours  is  much  less  than  during  any  corresponding 
period  of  time  during  the  longer  season. 

During  the  strenuous  season  of  the  year  the  body 
is  taxed  to  its  utmost  of  strength  and  endurance; 
the  circulation  and  its  organs  are  stimulated  to  a 
high  degree  to  keep  the  tissues  of  the  body  rebuilt 
to  counteract  the  destructive  effects  of  the  hard 
work;  large  quantities  of  heavy  food  are  eaten  and 
assimilated.  Then  comes  a  quite  sudden  let-up  in 
the  amount  of  work  which  is  done,  but  not  a  cor- 
responding let-up  in  the  amount  or  the  quality  of 
the  food  which  is  eaten. 

Y^)u  have  seen  the  result  in  your  horses,  whether 
you  ever  noticed  it  in  yourself  or  not.  Let  a  hard- 
worked  horse  stand  in  the  stall  for  a  week  or  so 
and  feed  him  the  same  amount  of  grain  and  hay  he 
was  fed  while  working;  his  whole  body  stiffens  up 
and  his  legs  become  swollen;  when  he  starts  to 
work  again  it  takes  him  a  day  or  so  to  get  limbered 
up  and  back  into  his  former  condition.  So  it  is 
with  your  heart  and  your  arteries.    If  the  process 


is  repeated  sufficient  years  in  succession,  death  will  I 

result. 

Hut  this  result  can  be  avoided.  Let  down  slowly 
in  work,  instead'of  all  in  a  lew  days,  a!  the  did  of 
the  busy  season.  At  the  same  time  that  you  de- 
crease the  amount  of  work  you  are  doin«,  decrease 
the  amount  and  the  richness  of  the  food  you  eat. 
Then  when  you  start  work  again  in  the  spring,  start 
in  slowly  and  increase  the  daily  amount  of  work 
gradually;  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  amount 
and  richness  of  your  food  in  accord  with  tho  in- 
crease in  amount  and  character  of  the  work  you  do. 

Suppose  you  are  firing  a  steam  engine  which  is 
carrying  a  heavy  load.  When  that  load  is  taken 
off  for  a  few  hours  and  the  engine  stands  idle  you 
would  not  keep  shoveling  the  coal  into  its  firebox 
at  the  same  rate  you  did  while  it  was  carrying  that 
heavy  load.  If  you  did,  it  would  soon  blow  the  safe- 
ty valve  or  the  soft  plug;  if  these  did  not  blow  out 
soon  enough,  the  first  thing  you  knew  the  whole 
blamed  boiler  would  blow  up  with  a  terrific  ex- 
plosion and  you  would  have  a  pile  of  junk  instead 
of  a  perfectly  good  engine.  Just  so  it  is  with  your- 
self. Stoke  your  own  firebox  Just  as  you  would 
that  of  a  steam  engine. 

Credit  Rate  Sheets 

WHEN  a  man  gives  to  his  banker  such  an  agri- 
cultural credit  rate  sheet  as  is  discussed  in 
this  issue  of  The  Farming  Business,  he  is 
simply  giving  to  his  banker  evidence  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  loan  for  which  he  is  asking  is  a  good  i 
loan  for  the  banker  to  make.  It  is  evidence  which 
the  banker  is  entitled  to  have  and  which  no  good 
business  farmer  should  object  to  giving.  It  is 
simply  a  very  proper  business  procedure. 

Before  a  farmer  invests  his  good  money  in  a  farm 
he  examines  it  very  carefully  to  make  sure  that 
the  farm  is  good  enough  to  pay  him  good  interest 
on  the  price  which  he  pays  for  it,  and  that  he  will 
be  able  to  sell  it  for  at  least  as  much  as  he  paid  : 
for  it.  When  a  banker  loans  money  to  a  man  and 
accepts  his  note,  secured  or  unsecured,  he  is  really 
investing  in  that  man  and  his  business  in  a  way 
very  similar  to  a  farmer's  investment  in  land  when 
he  buys  a  farm.  The  banker  should  investigate  this 
man  and  his  business  operations  to  make  sure  that 
he  will  be  able  to  pay  the  specified  interest  on  the 
loan  and  repay  the  principal  when  it  falls  due.  | 
Such  a  credit  rate  sheet  as  described  is  simply  a 
formal  and  detailed  statement  of  such  ability  or 
inability.  If  an  examination  of  it  shows  every  rea- 
sonable probability  that,  by  the  use  of  the  money 
borrowed,  the  man  can  pay  interest  and  principal 
as  they  fall  due,  then  that  man's  note  is  a  good 
investment  for  the  banker  to  make.  If  the  rate 
sheet  shows  otherwise,  then  that  man's  note  is  a 
poor  investment  for  the  banker  to  make. 

Here  is  one  phase  of  the  matter  which  should  not 
be  overlooked:    The  money^which  the  banker  lends 
is  not  his  own  private  money;  it  is  the  money  of  1 
your  neighbors,  and  probably  of  yourself;   it  is 
money  which  has  been  deposited  with  the  banker 
as  time  deposits,  savings  deposits  and  even  check-  • 
ing  accounts.    If  he  were  lending  your  money  to  , 
some  one  else  you  would  want  him  to  take  such 
precautions  as  demanding  a  credit  rate  sheet  from 
the  borrower,  so  you  should  be  willing  to  give  him 
one  when  you  are  borrowing    from    him  money 
which  belongs  to  some  of  your  neighbors. 

Coasting 

AMONG  the  sports  of  winter  days  or  nights 
there  is  none  which  affords  more  life-giving 
thrills  than  coasting  down  a  long  hill  by  the 
light  of  the  full  moon.  With  the  surface  of  the  slide 
good  and  glassy,  the  slope  of  the  hill  steep,  with  a  , 
long  and  level  footing,  with  the  air  crisp  and  sharp  ; 
and  not  a  breath  stirring  in  the  form  of  wind,  the 
full  moon  rising  lazily  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  with 
a  jolly  companion  to  ride  your  sled  with  you,  a  few 
hours  spent  in  this  glorious  pastime  will  be  so  im- 
pressed upon  the  pages  of  memory  that  they  will  be 
remembered  thru  all  the  years  of  after  life. 

Clean,  healthful,  invigorating  and  at  all  times 
thrilling,  coasting  is  one  of  the  winter  sports  which 
should  be  indulged  in  whenever  the  opportunity 
offers  itself.    An  occasional  accident  may  occur,  ] 
it  is  true.    The  riders  of  a  sled  may  be  dumped  1 
helter  skelter  into  the  snow  at  the  side  of  the  road  I 
as  pictured  on  our  cover  page  this  week.    But  such 
accidents  only  add  to  the  pleasurable  thrills  of  the 
sport,  for  it  would  not  be  real  coasting  unless  some  I 
one  got  dumped  out  at  least  once. 

When  the  demand  of  the  body  and  the  mind  for  ] 
pleasurable  excitement  is  fully  satisfied  by  such  \ 
wholesome  outdoor  sports  as  this,  both  the  mind 
and  the  body  are  in  good  healthy  condition.  But  J 
when  these  natural  sports  and  pastimes  do  not  sat-  I 
isfy,  one's  mind  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition — the  1 
appetite  for  pleasure  has  been  distorted.  There  is  f 
too  much  of  a  tendency  pf  late  years  to  feed  our  1 
bodies  and  our  minds  with  artificial  and  highly  I 
seasoned  foods,  thus  developing  distorted  and  abnor-  1 
mal  appetites.  For  our  own  good  in  every  way,  I 
we  need  to  return  to  the  custom  of  plain  foods  and  1 
plain  pleasures — the  simple,  natural  things  of  the  1 
time  when  the  world  was  not  so  wealthy. 
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Week's  Market  Story 


jyt ARRET  activities  were  consider- 
ably broken  into  last  week  by 
the  holidays.  Traders  in  futures  are 
more  or  less  like  a  bunch  of  rabbits 
anyway,  easily  frightened  by  a  cloud 
or  a  shadow  or  a  new  tone  to  the 
wind.  And  when  it  conies  to  having 
the  board  of  trade  closed  for  three 
whole  days  at  a  stretch  they  hesi- 
tate about  buying  or  selling  much 
for  future  delivery  during  the  last 
day  the  board  is  open.  That  is  the 
way  things  worked  on  Friday  before 
Christmas.  All  markets  were  to  be 
closed  from  Friday  afternoon  to 
Tuesday  morning;  business  lagged 
considerably  during  Friday  because 
of  a  fear  that  something  might  hap- 
pen during  those  three  idle  days  to 
"upset  the  dope."  Then  when  the 
markets  did  open  up  the  day  follow- 
ing Christmas  there  were  rumors 
and  counter  rumors  in  the  air  which 
persisted  all  thru  the  week,  and  the 
futures  market  was  correspondingly 
choppy. 

First,  the  feeling  would  get  abroad 
that  the  belligerents  were  going  to 
get  together  for  a  parley  over  peace 
terms,  and  prices  would  drop.  Then 
there  -would  be  a  counter  feeling  de- 
veloped that  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies  would  refuse  to  have  anything 
but  fighting  to  do  with  Germany  at 
this  stage  of  the  game,  and  prices 
would  rally  more  or  less.  Then  on 
top  of  these  counter  currents  of 
opinion  regarding  European  condi- 
tions came  up  again  that  old  bogey- 
man of  Carranza  having  his  feelings 
hurt  and  talking  up  more  or  less 
sassy  to  his  neighbor  on  the  north; 
and  Villa,  the  man  with  more  lives 
and  wives  than  a  back  alley  cat,  was 
getting  more  busy  than  usual  for 
some  time.  Altogether,  grain  futures 
Jiggled  up  and  down  about  as  much 
as  the  spring  seat  on  a  lumber  wagon 
being  hauled  over  a  rough  road  at  a 
fast  trot. 

But  amidst  all  this  fluctuation  in 
future  prices,  cash  prices  hung  much 
firmer — that  is,  when  there  was  any 
cash  grain  to  be  had.  Cash  wheat  at 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  Gulf  coast 
points  sold  continuously  at  gener- 
ous premiums  over  all  futures, 
reaching  as  high  as  17  cents  over 
May  prices.  But  there  was  little 
cash  business  done  in  Chicago,  as 
there  was  little  grain  on  hand  and 
little  coming  In  because  of  shortage 
of  cars. 

DEPORTS  from  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome 
made  a  final  estimate  on  the  world's 
1916  wheat  crop  and  placed  it  at  only 
three-fourths  of  1915.  For  some  time 
there  had  been  a  general  impression 
that  there  was  approximately  this 
shortage  as  compared  with  last  year, 
so  this  news  did  not  have  as  much 
of  an  influence  on  prices  as  did  the 
political  news  of  the  world  from  day 
to  day  or  hour  to  hour. 

The  chief  factor  in  cash  wheat 
prices  was  the  appearance  at  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  points  of  a  number  of 
ships  sent  especially  to  carry  Amer- 
.  lean  wheat  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies.  These  ships  have  been  over- 
due for  some  time  as  compared  to 
the  time  they  were  expected  to  ar- 
rive, the  anticipation  of  their  arrival 
for  some  time  past  being  offered  as 
one  reason  for  the  congestion  of 
freight  cars  at  Eastern  export  points. 
It  has  been  persistently  rumored  that 
fully  a  hundred  of  these  grain  ships 
were  on  their  way.  Twenty  of  them 
were  reported  to  have  arrived  at  one 
port  in  one  day  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  and  as  a  result  a  million  bush- 
elf!  of  cash  wheat  were  sold  in  one 
day. 

^ORX  futures  were  equally  as  er- 
ratic as  wheat,  or  even  more  so,- 
Cash  corn,  however,  was  steadier 
than  the  futures,  banging  quite  stead- 
ily between  92  and  95  cents  for  No. 
2  quality.  It  was  reported  during 
the  week  that  several  of  the  East- 
ern roads  will  raise  their  embargo  in 
the  near  future,  but  this  seemed  to 


have  little  effect  on  corn  prices,  or 
any  other  grain.  Cash  corn  at  sea- 
board points  sold  as  high  as  19  cents 
a  bushel  over  Chicago  May  future 
prices  on  the  same  day. 

QATS  in  both  cash  and  future 
prices  were  stronger  and  stead- 
ier than  corn  or  wheat.  There  was 
liberal  buying  of  cash  oats  during 
the  week.  One  factor  which  helped 
to  hold  up  both  cash  and  future 
prices  was  the  report  that  European 
stocks  of  oats  are  low,  due  to  a 
shortage  of  production  and  a  liberal 
consumption,  all  feeding  grains  be- 
ing both  scarce  in  quantity  and  high 
in  price. 

LJOGS  reached  $10.80  on  Thursday 
for  fair  to  fancy  selected  butcher 
stock,  the  highest  for  some  months. 
The  bulk  of  the  sales  for  the  week 
ranged  from  $10.05  to  $10.65.  Fair 
to  fancy  medium  weights  and  fair  to 
fancy  select  butchers  hung  above 
the  $10.50  mark  practically  all  the 
time,  tho  they  did  get  as  low  as  $10.25 
early  in  the  week.  It  is  an  old  story, 
of  course,  but  one  which  bears  re- 
peating and  which  seems  to  need 
repetition  very  frequently;  good  stuff 
always  sells  well  and  at  prices 
which  will  pay  a  cheerful  feeder  a 
good  profit  on  his  feeding  operations; 
it  is  the  inferior  stuff  which  sells 
low  and  leaves  a  hole  in  the  pocket- 
book.  Quality  stuff  is  the  kind  which 
pays  profits  year  in  and  year  out. 

RATTLE  went  a  good  deal  the  same 
way  as  hogs — good  stuff  sold  well, 
poor  stuff  had  a  hard  time  getting 
out  of  the  pens.  Good  to  choice 
steers  hung  around  |9.75  to  $10.50, 
while  choice  to  prime  steers  hung  at 
$10.50  to  $11.65.  As  opposed  to  these, 
plain  to  fair  beef  steers  hung  down 
around  $6.50  to  $8.00.  This  made  a 
total  spread  of  over  $5  on  beef  steers, 
this  difference  being  based  on  a  dif- 
ference of  quality;  and  generally  the 
poor  steer  eats  as  much  feed  in  a  day 
as  does  the  choicer  animal.  Where 
this  difference  in  quality  is  due  to 
degree  of  finish  rather  than  to  in- 
herent qualities  of  the  animals,  there 
may  be  plenty  of  reason  for  market- 
ing the  lower  priced  animals  in  view 
of  the  high  price  of  corn;  but  when 
the  difference  is  due  to  inherent  dif- 
ferences in  the  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mals, the  man  who  sells  the  cheaper 
grade  does  not  deserve  much  sympa- 
thy when  he  counts  up  his  cash. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Late  Australian  reports  say  the  ex- 
portable surplus  of  wheat  will  be 
about  72.000,000  bu.  Rain  and  rust 
cut  down  the  yield  and  harvesting  is 
proceeding  slowly. 

*  *  * 

Bears  continued  to  sell  corn  on  the 
high  price,  and  the  belief  that  the 
car  congestion  will  make  a  large  ac- 
cumulation of  stocks  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  country  would  like  to  ship 
corn,  altho  offerings  are  not  particu- 
larly heavy,  because  cars  cannot  be 
secured. 

*  *  * 

Reports    received   on  the  winter 

wheat  outlook  were  favorable.  Lack 

of  moisture  in  parts  of  Nebraska  and 

Kansas  is  about  the  only  reason  for 

complaint.    Farmers  were  said  to  be 

generally  bullish   and   only  selling 

wheat,   corn   and    oats   when  high 

prices  were  offered. 

»    *  * 

The  press  reports  to  effect  that 
Germany  had  sent  another  note  ask- 
ing for  a  peace  conference  and  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's note  were  a  bearish  influ- 
ence in  the  wheat  trade.  Many  trad- 
ers, however,  now  believe  any  defi- 
nite indication  of  peace  will  be  con- 
strued differently  than  heretofore,  as 
the  market  has  been  well  liquidated. 
However,  the  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  negotiations  keeps  the  market  un- 
settled. Sentiment  is  influenced  more 


by  the  shipping  conditions.  Pre- 
miums for  cash  wheat  are  main- 
tained on  a  high  basis  in  spite  of  the 
small  shipments.  There  is  little 
wheat  being  sold  from  the  country, 
and  receipts  are  expected  to  continue 
light. 

*  *  * 

Russian  reports  indicate  the  wheat 
harvest  was  generally  unfavorable. 
Stocks  are  said  to  be  large,  but  there 
is  a  small  movement  owing  to  poor 
transportation  facilities.  Russia 
shipped  320,000  bu.  wheat  to  France 
from  northern  ports  week  before 
last.  Tonnage  to  carry  Indian  grain 
is  scarce  and  dear.  Reserves  of  grain 
in  the  Balkan  countries  are  mod- 
erate. 

*  *  * 

With  cash  wheat  premiums  ad- 
vancing, and  an  urgent  demand  like 
the  present,  the  trade  is  disposed  to 
be  more  bullish,  but  it  is  not  press- 
ing the  buying  side  of  the  mar- 
ket, owing  to  fear  of  peace  abroad 
and  to  fresh  political  complications 
which  are  constantly  feared  and  li- 
able to  develop  at  any  time.  This 
makes  conservative  traders  take 
profits  on  the  sharp  bulges. 

*  *  * 

The  International  Institute  of  Ag- 
riculture's harvest  estimates  con- 
tinue to  indicate  poor  world  crops. 
It  is  now  able  thru  new  reports  re- 
ceived during  the  closing  days  of  the 
year  to  forecast  the  wheat  produc- 
tion of  Argentine.  The  Argentine 
wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  70,000,000 
bushels,  one-half  of  that  of  last  year. 
Australia's  wheat  crop  is  estimated 
at  135,000,000  bushels,  which  is  4  per 
cent  better  than  the  yearly  average. 
For  the  eighteen  most  important 
countries,  including  the  United 
States,  Canada,  British  India,  Japan, 
and  all  Europe,  the  estimated  total 
wheat  crop  is  placed  by  the  Institute 
at  2,500,000,000  bushels,  which  is  25 
per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Bids  for  No.  2  hard  wheat  made  by 
seaboard  buyers  one  day  last  week 
were  on  basis  of  17c  over  Chicago 
May,  track  Baltimore,  the  highest  pre- 
mium on  the  crop.  Bids  for  wheat 
via  the  gulf  were  also  strong. 
The  big  feature  of  the  cash  wheat 
situation  is  that  shippers  have  little 
wheat  left  to  offer.  The  country  is 
selling  little,  and  with  most  of  the 
wheat  at  Buffalo  owned  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  and  the  grain  at  the 
seaboard  already  practically  all  sold, 
the  eagerness  of  buyers  in  bidding 
high  prices  for  wheat  is  easily  ex- 
plained. Cash  men  generally  are 
more  bullish  on  the  situation,  and 
believe  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  buy  wheat  from  now  on.  Some  of 
them  believe. the  pinch  in  supplies  is 
beginning  to  be  felt.  Receipts  at  all 
points  are  extremely  light,  and  ac- 
cording to  receivers  will  continue  so. 

*  *  * 

Little  cash  business  was  reported 
from  Chicago  most  days,  due  to  the 
car  scarcity,  altho  there  was  a  big 
demand  from  the  seaboard  for  wheat 
and  other  grains.  Some  hope  was 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  situation 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  vessels  which  have  been 
greatly  delayed  have  been  arriving 
recently  at  Baltimore  and  other 
ports.  It  is  understood  about  100 
vessels  are  due  at  the  seaboard.  The 
arrival  of  this  fleet  would  aid  ma- 
terially in  relieving  the  congestion 
at  the  ports,  and  which  is  in  turn 
depriving  shippers  of  needed  cars  in 
which  to  ship.  A  Baltimore  message 
one  day  said  twenty  boats  had  ar- 
rived. As  fast  as  the  boats  are  load- 
ed, it  is  understood,  the  railroads  will 
permit  grain  to  be  shipped  whenever 
cars  can  be  secured.  For  this  reason 
it  was  hoped  that  the  situation  would 
begin  to  show  improvement  shortly. 
With  the  demand  for  all  grains  ac- 
tive a  clearing  up  of  the  situation  to 
any  extent  would  be  regarded  as 
bullish. 


You  Can  Earn  t 


MACHINE 


Many  are  doing  {3.000  a 
year  and  better  with  this 
new  machine.     You  can  , 
too.     You  need  no  experi-  ' 
ence.    We  teach  you  FREE  In  one 
simple  lesson.     Start  right  at  home. 
Everywhere   there's    plenty   of  money' 
and  big  cash  profits  watting  for  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  all  of  your  own.    Requires  little 
capital  and  grows  fast  into  a  real  factory — a 
real  manufacturer.   Open  •  Tire  Repair  Shop 
with  Haywood  Equipment.    Let  the  money 
roll  in.   Auto  tires  need  mending  constantly. 
There  is  your  profit.  Owners  eager  to  give] 
you  their  business.  It  means  »  saving  of  f 
money  to  them,  and  big  cash 
returns  for  you, 

1UST  MAIl  THE  COUrtm 
For  (hit  FREE  Ink 
A  valuable  guide  to  power 

and  wealth.  Itgivea  the  com- 
pleto  details.  Row  to  start. 
How  to  succeed.  ...mme. 
Tells  all  about  rsur  J"*""***""" 
ipporlunitj.     Shows      •    Hlfwti*  Tlr.  las 
how  easy  the    a7  -  .  .... 
work  can  be     •    ts",P™.rl  Campsn, 
done.   Shows  the  big  profit  in     <»    862  Capitol  A»e. 
this  new  field.   Write  for  it  Indianapolis,  bid. 

today.   A  postcard  will  do.      a>  Gentlemen: 
Get  your  FREE  copy.  •      pieoeo  send  me  roar 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  *  EQUIPMEIT     •io°°Th"<XZ£ll  do"..  »i 

COMPANY  *  obligate  me  in  any  way, 

862  Capitol  Ave, 
INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANA  ♦  Aidz" 


*Bame- 


Avoid  this  Job! 


Go#dbye  squeaky  windmill  bear- 
ings,  which  most  always  insist  on  bo- 
'  inp;  oiled  when  hardest  to  get  to  them— 
L  in  cold,  frosty  wheather!  Bearings  willrunfor  years  ] 
k  without  oiling  or  greasing  if  you 

Use  "Bound  Brook 

Best  for  gasoline  engines  and  other  ma- 
hines.too.  You  save  enough  on  oil  bills 
aione  to  pay  for  their  trifling  cost. 
Get  our  free  booklet:  "Light  on  a  Slip- 
pery Subject"---todayl 
Bound  Brook  Oil-leu  Bearing  Co., 
Box  F  Found  Brook.  N.  J 


FREE 

Alone  with  oar  Iron 
parts  we  send  FREE 
plans,  and  permit  t~ 
Build  your  own  con- 
crete mixer  under 
our  rights.  In  that 
way  you  aec 
practical  n>  i 
for  all  c  e  m  < 
work  at  a  cost 
so  low  you 
not  alTord 
mix  conci 
by  bond. 


Build  Your 
'Own  Batch 
CONCRETE 
MIXER  


ey  and  backbreaklnff 


cost  ($11.60  up) 
sta forbears.  Ideal  i 


Crete  < 


first  small  job-- 
for  farm 

'  jobs-  -deigned  by  a  farmer  for  farmers. 
No  other  like  it.    Patented.    Mixes  2  1-2 
inute--keepB  1  to  6  men  busy. 
_rivet  self-tiltine  dump,  easily 
ved,  all  parts  guaranteed.    Does  work 
equal  to  $200  mixers.    Built-up  machines, 
dor  power  (1  l-2h.p.)--or  you  can  buy 
iron  parts  and  make  your  own  machine. 

Get  Catalog  and  Special  Offer 

Shows  our  full  line  of  mixers  which  are 
i  sold  direct  to  you  on  strong  guarantee. 
"J  days  trial  privilege.  We  want  ten  men 
In  every  county  to  accept  our  special 
co-operative  offer  right  now  which  will 
help  you  to  secure  a  machine  at  little  or 
no  cost. Write  us  today. 

SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 
Box  1347  Nehawka,  Neb. 


i^MixYour  OwnConcretc 


Send  with  name  and  address— get  Latest  WITTE 
Enr-ino  Prices.  All  Cash,  Part  Cash,  or  No  Cash 
Down— and  my  FREE  Illustrated  Book,  "How  to 
Judge  Engines  "  Writetodoy.  State  gJ^J,?*. 
size  of  engine  wanted.  Address 
WITTS  ENGINE  WORKS, 
21  BO  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2150  Empir.  Building,    Pittsburgh.  Ha. 


$40  A  WEEK.SURE 


KU  CI*  h    9    OAnrLsi  B 

800  candle  power  outdoor  Lamp  and  Safety 
Lantern.  Storm  and  Weather  Proof.  For 
hou9e.  barn,  oamp,  any  where.  No  smoke.  No 
odor.  Absolutely  safe.  Burns  Kerosene.  Guar- 
anteed. Bnrns  9  8*  air.  only  J»  fuel  Prion 
low.  Sells  fast.  1004  profit.  Year  round  sales 
plan.  Save  your  territory  now.  Write  quiok 
for  free  sample  offer. 

Foots  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  1541.  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


Vro*  Patalno-  in  colors  explains 
riee  UduimS  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  to  ot 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  i 
Electric  Wheel  Co. 

145  El!nSt..Quinc».IH. 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business.  We  are  care- 
ful to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  persons. 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Artificial  Backbone 

ANY  one  who  has  picked  cotton  or  strawber- 
ries, or  has  set  out  small  plants  or  pulled 
weeds  all  day  long  knows  full  well  how  tired 
the  back  gets  from  the  continuous  stooping  and 
straightening  up  involved  in  such  work.    A  man 


A  Special  Saw 


down  in  Florida  has  evidently  done  so  much  of 
this  sort  of  work,  and  has  grown  so  tired  of  it,  that 
he  has  tried  to  figure  out  some  scheme  to  save  his 
own  back  and  that  of  his  fellow  workers  at  such 
tasks.  The  accompanying  drawing  shows  how  his 
artificial  backbone  works. 

The  effective  part  of  this  back-saver  is  a  strong 
steel  coil  spring  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  a  spring 
lever.  The  angle  of  the  man's  body  when  in  a 
stooping  position  acts  as  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever, 
a  thick  pad  keeping  the  spring  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  his  body.  Stiff  steel  bars  fasten  the 
lower  end  of  the  spring  to  the  front  of  the  thighs; 
here  again  pads  protect  the  flesh  from  the  metal 
so  as  to  prevent  friction  and  blistering.  Another 
stiff  steel  bar  with  a  yoke-like  end  connects  the 
upper  end  of  the  spring  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
man's  chest. 

As  the  man  wearing  the  device  goes  to  stoop 
down  he  simply  "drops  his  weight  into  the  collar" 
and  the  stiffness  of  the  spring  relieves  the  mus- 
cles of  his  back  from  the  work  of  holding  him 
back  from  falling.  As  he  stoops,  the  spring  bends 
as  shown  in  the  drawing.  Then  when  he  goes  to 
straighten  up  again  the  tendency  of  the  stiff  spring 
to  straighten  itself  helps  him  to  lift  himself  back 
to  an  upright  position,  thus  again  relieving  his 
back  muscles  of  much  of  the  work  involved  in  the 
movement.  Thus  the  spring  sort  of  eases  his 
weight  down  as  he  stoops  and  helps  him  back  up 
again  as  he  straightens  up.  It  acts  somewhat  like 
the  counterweight  in  an  old-fashioned  well,  in  which 
the  water  is  raised  by  means  of  a  bucket  on  one 
end  of  a  rope  which  works  over  a  pulley  with  a 
counterweight  on  the  other  end  of  the  rope;  it 
helps  both  going  and  coming. 


New  Oil  Stove 

GLASS  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  metal  in 
many  articles  of  manufacture.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this,  the  increased  cost  of 
metals  and  improved  methods  of  manufacturing 
glass  whereby  it  may  be  made  into  any  desired 

shape     practically  as 


easily  as  can  metal  and 
by  which  it  is  able  to 
undergo  rapid  and  great 
changes  of  temperature 
without  breaking  or 
being  injured.  One  of 
the  big  advantages  of 
glass  which  is  not  had 
in  metal  is  the  ability  to  see  thru  it.  A  recent  adapta- 
tion of  glass  to  where  metal  was  formerly  used  is 
in  an  oil  stove.  The  oil  reservoir  and  the  tube 
which  connects  it  to  the  burner  are  made  of  glass, 
thus,  enabling  one  to  tell  at  a  glance  absolutely 
how  much  fuel  there  is  in  the  stove  and"  whether 
or  not  it  is  tyeding  fo  the  burner  properly.  This 
oil  tank  may  be  removed  from  the  stove  for  filling; 
before  inverting  it  neck  downward  when  replacing 
on  the  stove,  a  valve  arrangement  is  inserted  into 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  or  fuel  tank. 


SAWING  thru  floors,  ceilings,  walls,  etc.,  is  a 
difficult  matter,  especially  getting  started  to 
saw  thru  them;  the  man  who  has  helped  tear 
down  or  remodel  old  buildings  knows  this  fact  only 
too  well.  The  accompanying  drawing  shows  a 
saw  which  is  especially 
designed  to  lessen  and 
speed  up  just  such  work 
as  this.  The  saw  blade 
is  in  the  form  of  a  half 
circle,  and  is  pivoted  at 
the  center  of  the  half 
circle.  A  handle  re- 
sembling a  pump  handle 
is  fastened  to  the  saw 
blade  in  such  a  way  that 
a  back  and  forth  motion 
of  the  handle  swings  the 
saw  blade  back  and  forth 
thru  a  quarter  revolution 
in  each  direction.  The 
teeth  on  each  half  of  the 
semi-circular  blade  are 
pointed  down  so  that 
each  section  of  the  saw 
blade  does  its  main  cut- 
ting on  the  down  stroke 
of  that  portion  of  the 
blade.  At  the  point  of 
the  pivot  the  blade  and 
handle  are  fastened  to  a 
block  which  works  up 
and  down  a  slotted 
standard.  A  spring  in 
this    slot    is  constantly 

pressing  the  saw  against  the  surface  which  it  is 
cutting;  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  this  spring 
is  holding  the  blade  pressed  down  so  that  it  is 
cutting  clear  thru  the  floor  on  which  it  is  operat- 
ing. This  slotted  standard  to  which  the  saw  is 
fastened  is  mounted  rigidly  on  a  broad  base  which 
rests  on  the  floor  or  wall  being  cut,  and  which  is 
broad  enough  to  keep  the  saw  from  tipping  to  one 
side  or  the  other  while  the  saw  is  being  operated; 
this  base  preferably  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
saw  blade,  altho  it  is  shown  here  on  only  the  far 
side  of  it.  This  base  is  of  such  size  and  shape 
that  when  working  on  a  floor  the  operator  may 
put  his  foot  on  it  to  help  hold  the  standard  rigidly 
upright  and  prevent  weaving  of  the  saw  and  stand- 
ard while  being  operated. 

Coffee  Substitute 

DRINKING  a  coffee  substitute  seems  to  many 
people  like  playing  "Methodist  high  five"  in- 
stead of  the  simon-pure  article.  Still  there 
are  enough  people  who  demand  the  substitute 
instead  of  the  real  thing  to  make  some  manufactur- 
ers rich  and  to  induce  others  to  try  their  hand  at 
making  a  fortune  in  its  manufacture.  A  Rhode 
Island  woman  has  recently  received  a  patent  on 
such  a  substitute.  Her  particular  brand  is  to  con- 
sist of  steaming  cracked  Indian  corn  in  a  sirup 
made  of  water  and  sugar,  then  mixing  beaten  eggs 
with  the  sirup-saturated  corn,  baking  this  final 
mixture  and  then  grinding  it  into  moderately  fine 
granules. 

Sheep  Breeding  Marker 

WHEN  the  ram  is  permitted  to  run  at  large 
with  the  ewes  during  the  breeding  season 
it  is  difficult  to  know  which  ewes  have  been 
bred  and  which  have  not.  A  Western  manufactur- 
er of  sheepmen's  supplies   makes   a  mechanical 


marker  which,  when  worn  by  a  ram,  marks  each 
ewe  which  he  tops  so  the  herdsman  can  easily  tell 
at  a  glance  which  ones  have  been  topped  by  the 
ram  and  which  have  not.  This  marker  is  hehl 
firmly  between  the  front  legs  of  the  ram  by  meant, 
of  the  harness  shown  in  the  drawing.  By  using  this 
marker  the  sheep  may  be  permitted  to  breed  at 
will  as  they  run  in  the  pasture  or  yard,  and  yot 
the  herdsman  be  able  to  know  with  reasonable  as- 
surance which  ones  are  bred  and  which  are  not. 


Engine  Driven  Saw 

GASOLINE  engines  are  being  used, for  sb  many 
things  these  days  that  one  sometimes  won- 
ders why  the  I.  W.  W.  does  not  organize  a 
riot  against  them  because  (bey  are  taking  the  place 
of  human  workers,  much  as  the  weavers  and  spin- 
ners rioted  against  the  first  introduction  of  steam 
power  into  the  weaving  and  spinning  industries. 
But  so  long  as  there  is  this  shortage  of  efficient 
farm  help  which  we  have  felt  for  so  long,  there  is 
probably  no  danger  of  anything  of  this  kind  occur- 
ring. 

One  of  the  latest  adaptations  of  the  gasoline 
engine  to  farm  uses  is  shown  in  the  colored  illus- 
tration in  the  center  of  these  two  pages.  It  is  a 
portable  saw  driven  by  a  small  gasoline  engine. 
The  saw  is  designed  to  be  moved  around  in  the 
woodlot  from  one  log  to  another  and  used  in  cutting 
the  logs  up  into  whatever  lengths  may  be  desired, 
whether  they  are  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  posts, 
rails,  sawed  lumber  or  simply  firewood.  The 
thought  back  of  its  manufacture  seems  to  be  that 
there  are  at  least  some  large  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  will  be  easier  to  move  this  saw  around 
to  the  logs  than  to  move  the  logs  to  a  large  and 
centrally  located  saw,  or  easier  than  for  one  or 
two  men  to  saw  them  up,  where  they  lie,  into  the 
needed  lengths  in  the  old-fashioned  manner  with  a 
crosscut  saw.    It  is  a  moral  cinch  that  at  least  the 


'l  a  is  Is  Another  Case  of  Letting  George  Do  It;  It  In 
Much  Easier  on  a  Man's  Back  to  Let  This  Little  Gas- 
oline Engine  Saw  Large  Logs  Than  for  Him  to  Do  It 

latter  supposition  is  true,  and  it  would  seem  that 
such  a  saw  would  be  welcome  on  many  farms 
which  are  being  carved  out  of  the  cutover  timber 
lands  left  behind  by  the  forced  migration  of  lumber 
companies. 

Food  From  Brewers'  Yeast 

A METHOD  has  been  invented  for  manufacturing 
human  food  from  the  spent  yeasts  resulting 
in  brewing  and  distilling  liquors.  This  yeast 
is  placed  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  some  water  added 
to  it,  the  vessel  then  filled  with  compressed  air  and 
shaken  for  a  time.  After  the  necessary  shaking 
has  been  given  it,  the  vessel  is  let  stand  until  the 
solid  portiohs  of  the  contents  have  settled  out 
from  the  liquid;  then  the  air  and  water  are  re- 
moved from  the  vessel.  This  process  is  repeated 
until  all  fermenting  and  other  impurities  have  been 
removed.  The  contents  are  then  removed,  drained, 
filtered  and  subjected  to  pressure  to  remove  all 
water.  An  equal  amount  of  finely  ground  corn 
meal  is  then  mixed  with  the  dried  yeast,  also  a 
varying  amount  of  finely  ground  cocoa  hulls  or 
shells  is  mixed  with  this  compound.  When  served 
as  a  food,  sugar  or  sirup  of  some  kind  is  added  to 
it. 


Baked  enamel  paint  may  now  be  removed  easily 
by  a  patented  mixture  containing  40  ounces  of  am- 
monia, 40  ounces  of  benzol,  40  ounces  of  wood  alco- 
hol and  8  ounces  of  paraffin  wax  to  the  gallon  of 
the  mixture. 


For  Full  Information  Regarding  Any  of  Tli  «•«.•<» 
Giviug  dm  Title  of  the  Article 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


New  Type  of  Cotton 

AFTER  fifteen  years  of  experimentation  in 
breeding  and  selection,  plant  specialists  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  succeeded  in  developing  a  second  new  variety 
of  the  valuable  Egyptian  cotton  grown  in  this  coun- 
try. The  new  variety  is  considered  to  be  superior 
in  several  respects  to  the  variety  now  in  use.  Suf- 
ficient seed  of  the  type,  which  is  known  as  the 
Pima,  has  been  raised  to  plant  a  relatively  large 
area  and  will  be  used  during  1917  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  of  Arizona,  the  center  of  Egyptian  cotton 
culture  in  this  country. 

It  is  hoped  that  from  this  crop  sufficient  seed 
will  be  obtained  to  plant  the  entire  cotton-growing 
area  of  the  valley  in  1918,  if  the  substitution  of 
the  new  variety  for  the  one  now  grown  is  then 
believed  to  be  desirable. 

The  variety  of  Egyptian  cotton  now  being  grown 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  the  first  new  type  de- 
veloped in  this  country  and  is  known  as  the  Yuma 
variety.  The  Pima  cotton  produces  a  longer,  finer, 
and  lighter-colored  fiber  than  the  Yuma,  and  for 
this  reason  should  command  a  better  price  per 
pound  in  the  market.  Even  were  there  no  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  fiber,  however,  the  Pima 
variety  should  be  the  more  profitable  to  produce, 
since  it  is  more  productive  and  earlier,  has  larger 
bolls,  and  is  more  easily   picked,   owing   to  the 


Automatic 


Tire 


greater  freedom  of  the  plants  from  vegetative 
limbs. 

The  Pima  variety  originated  in  1910  with  a  plant 
selected  out  of  a  field  of  Yuma  cotton  grown  at  the 
Cooperative  Testing  and  Demonstration  Garden  at 
Sacaton,  Arizona,  and  has  been  carefully  tested 
since.  It  is  much  more  uniform  and  truer  to  type 
than  the  Yuma.  The  Pima  was  given  its  first  tests 
on  a  field  scale  in  1916,  when  275  acres  were 
planted.  The  plantings  in  1917  will  be  in  a  continu- 
ous area  so  as  to  avoid  cross-pollination  with  Yuma 
cotton.  Egyptian  cotton  is  especially  liable  to 
cross-pollination  between  types,  an  occurrence 
which  contaminates  and  is  likely  to  ruin  a  good 
variety.  The  planting  of  the  Pima  cotton  in  a 
continuous  area  will  also  facilitate  ginning  under 
conditions  making  possible  the  avoidance  of  the 
mixture  of  Pima  and  Yuma  seed. 

Naturalizing  the  "Litchi" 

THE  behavior  of  a  seedling  Chinese  litchi  tree 
in  California,  which  is  now  about  14  years 
old,  and  of  inarched  trees  in  Florida,  now  7 
years  old,  indicate  that  there  are  areas  in  Florida 
and  California  where  this  unusual  fruit  tree  may 
be  expected  to  live  and  bear  if  the  young  plants 
can  be  protected,  or  at  least  escape  severe  frosts 
until  they  become  thoroly  established.  The  fruit 
produced  ty  the  experimental  trees,  according  to 
the  specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  have  been  working  for  its  introduction,  is  ex- 
cellent, and  its  appearance  and  shipping  quality 
are  certain  to  insure  a  ready  sale  on  the  fresh  fruit 
market.  The  fresh  litchi  is  superior  to  the  f'n'pd 
no-called  litchi  "nut,"  $300,000  worth  of  which  are 
i ported  annually  into  this  country. 


The  Department  of  Experimental  Pomology  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  names  the  following 
varieties  of  apples  as  resistant  to  cedar  rust,  a 
disease  which  has  proved  somewhat  troublesome 
in  the  past:  Stayman,  Oldenburg,  Mcintosh,  Red 
Astrachan,  Famcuse,  Winesap,  Paragon  or  Black 
Twig,  Yellow  Newtown  and  Grimes.  Susceptible 
varieties  include  York  Imperial,  Jonathan,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Mlnkler  and  Ben  Davis.  Northern  Spy 
to  fairly  susceptible,  and  Baldwin  fairly  resistant. 

|  H«t)«  and  I)l««overle<i.  Writ*  The  Farming  Bualneas 
J  i«  u.  the  laaue  In  Which  It  Appeared 


Pump 


HERE  is  an  attractive  prospect  of  care-free 
days  for  the  motorist  whose  little  pet  peeve 
is  having  to  get  out  and  pump  up  a  tire  which 
has  grown  soft  for  some  reason  or  other,  or  having 
to  pump  up  a  tire  which  has  just  been  put  onto  a 
wheel  to  take  the  place  of  one 
which  was  injured  in  some  way. 
This  hope  is  in  the  form  of  a 
patent  on  a  tire  which  pumps  up 
itself.  The  owner  of  such  a  tire 
does  not  need  to  worry  about  a 
leaky  valve  or  a  '"slow  punc- 
ture" making  back-breaking 
work  for  him.  He  can  just  drive 
merrily  along  and  this  little  old 
tire  will  keep  itself  pumped  up 
to  the  proper  degree  of  infla- 
tion. The  secret  lies  in  the  pump 
itself,  which  is  directly  connect- 
ed to  the  tube  by  a  valve  stem 
similar  to  the  regulation  tire 
valve  stem.  The  pump  is  mount- 
ed on  the  inner  side  of  the  wheel 
felloe  with  a  band  surrounding 
the  tire  casing  and  fastened  by 
coil  springs  to  side  members  of 
the  pump.  When  the  tire  be- 
comes too  soft  the  felloe  of  the 
wheel  sinks  low  enough  to  cause 
this  band  to  force  upward  and 
away  from  the  felloe  the  side  members  of  the  pump 
to  which  it  is  connected  and  so  operate  the  plunger 
of  the  pump,  thus  forcing  the  piston  of  the  air 
pump  thru  one  stroke  of  its  cycle.  Then  as  the 
wheel  turns  so  that  this  band  rises  from  the  ground 
the  resilience  of  the  stiff  tire  casing  pulls  the  band 
outward  again  from  the  felloe  of  the  wheel  and  so 
forces  the  piston  of  the  air  pump  thru  the  other 
stroke  of  its  cycle.  Thus  one  complete  pumping 
action  or  cycle  is  performed  for  each  revolution  of 
the  wheel.  When  the  wheel  tire  is  again  pumped 
up  to  the  proper  degree  of  compression  the  tire  does 
not  flatten  enough  to  operate  the  pump  when  this 
portion  of  the  wheel  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ground. 


Soluble  Starch 


IN  THIS  country  we  have  been  accustomed  to  buy 
starch  only  in  the  dry  and  solid  form,  but  now 
a  man  from  Breslau,  Germany,  has  taken  out  a 
patent  in  this  country  on  a  process  for-manufactur- 
ing  starch  in  a  liquid  form,  which  will  not  solidify 
or  form  a  jellylike  mass  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
This  process  consists  in  treating  solid  starch  with 
certain  substances  which  will  produce  a  soluble 
starch.  These  substances  to  be  used  are  listed  as 
organic  and  mineral  acids,  and  certain  chemical 
compounds  known  as  persalts. 


Mechanical  Grain  Shocker 

SELF  BINDERS  are  some  day  to  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  self-shocking  device,  a  me- 
chanical arrangement  which  will  receive  the 
bundles  of  grain  as  they  are  formed  by  the  binder 
head,  form  a  number  of  these  bundles  into  a  shock 
— or  a  stook,  as  the  Canadians  call  it — and  then 
deposit  this  fully-formed  shock  onto  the  ground 
without  the  machine  having  to  be  stopped  in  its 
forward  progress.  Such  a  device  has  recently  been 
patented  by  an  Illinois  man  and  assigned  to  one 
of  the  large  manufacturers  of  -grain  binders.  This 
shocking  device  or  attachment  has  a  receptacle 
into  which  the  bundles  are  received  from  the  binder 
and  formed,  or  grouped,  into  a  shock.  It  is  so 
made  that  the  length  of  the  grain  controls  the 


operations  of  this  shock-forming  receptacle.  When 
the  shock  has  been  properly  formed,  this  receptacle 
is  tilted  on  a  pivot  so  that  the  shock  is  dropped  or 
set  onto  the  ground  and  the  receptacle  tilted  back 
again  to  receive  and  form  a  new  shock.  It  is  also 
so  made  that  the  shock  itself  regulates  the  time 
at  which  the  receptacle  is  tilted  to  drop  out  the 
shock.  Thus  the  attachment  is  essentially  auto- 
matic in  its  control  of  the  shaping  and  dropping  of 
the  shock.  * 


Washing  Machine 

WASHING  clothes  consists  primarily  of  a 
process  of  forcing  hot  water  in  the  form  of 
soapsuds  thru  the  fabric  of  the  clothes  so 
that  the  water,  in  passing  thru  the  fabric,  dissolves 
and  picks  up  the  dirt  and  foreign  matter  which  has 


accumulated  on  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  clothes. 
The  problem  of  reducing  the  labor  of  washing  is  to 
find  the  easiest  means  of  thus  continuously  and 
repeatedly  forcing  the  hot  suds  thru  the  fabric  of 
the  clothes.  Herewith  is  shown  a  sectional  drawing 
of  a  machine  recently  invented  which  is  claimed  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  human  labor  needed  in  wash- 
ing. 

Its  essential  features  consist  of  a  tub  to  contain 
the  clothes  and  the  water,  and  two  power-driven 
plungers  or  beaters  which  are  -alternately  forced 
down  on  top  of  the  clothes  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
force  the  suds  thru  them.  At  their  upper  ends  the 
handles  of  these  plungers  are  fastened  to  the  ends 
of  a  rocking  shaft;  at  its  middle  point  this  rocker 
shaft  is  hinged  so  that  as  one  end  of  it  rises  the 
other  falls.  Two  upright  guide  posts  prevent  the  ends 
of  this  rocker  shaft  from  wobbling  from  side  to  side 
as  they  rise  and  fall.  From  the  hinged  middle 
point  of  this  rocker  arm  a  short  lever  extends  down- 
ward. At  the  extreme  left,  on  the  cover,  is  a  re- 
volving crankshaft  which  may  be  driven  by  hand 
or  mechanical  power,  with  a  crank  on  the  end 
shown  in  the  drawing.  A  pitman  or  connecting  rod 
connects  this  crankshaft  with  the  lower  end  of  this 
short  lever  at  the  middle  of  the  rocker  arm.  Thus 
the  revolving  of  the  crankshaft  causes  the  ends 
of  the  rocker  arm  to  rise  and  fall  alternately,  and 
thus  drives  the  plungers  inside  the  tub  up  and 
down  so  that  they  force  the  water  back  and  forth 
thru  the  clothes. 

Nailless  Horseshoe 

THIS  horseshoe  is  so  made  that  it  can  be  fas- 
tened to  the  foot^  of  a  horse  without  the 
use  of  a  shoe  nail,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  danger  of  injury  which  sometimes  occurs  as 
the  result  of  a  splintered  or  wrongly  driven  nail. 
In  making  and  using  this 
shoe,  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
as  far  around  the  upper 
portion  of  the  hoof  of  a 
horse  as  it  is'  around  the 
lower  edge  under  which 
the  shoe  proper  is  fitted — 
in    this    case    the  shoe 
proper  being  in  reality  the 
sole   of   the   shoe.  This 
shoe  consists  of  a  sole  por- 
tion similar  to  the  regula- 
tion horseshoe  either  with 
or  without  calks.    Then  there  is  an  upper  band 
portion  of  two  parts  which  fits  around  the  upper 
and  smaller  part  of  the  solid  hoof;  by  means  of 
turn-buckles,  working  in  the  ear-like  ends  of  these 
two  segments,  this  band  may  be    drawn  quite 
tightly  around  the  hoof  much  as  a  shoe  top  is 
laced  to  the  foot  of  a  person.    Two  metal  bands  or 
strips  on  each  side  fasten  the  sole  or  shoe  proper 
to  this  upper  band  so  as  to  hold  the  shoe  plate 
snugly  againit  the  rim  of  the  horse's  hoof.  These 
upright  metal  strips  or  bands  fre.^^J °rW 
two  segments  of  the  upper  retaining  baft a 
easily  be  spread  apart  for  putting  the  shoe  o 
taking  it  off  the  hoof  of  the  borse.  ^ T™yle  of  shoe 
«as  man  who  has  inye^ndta\hiDSrInc7ples  of  a  shoe 

a  Sh°e 

a  horse. 
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Winkle's  Tribulations 


Which  Elects  Our  Presidents? 

'  'Why  spend  millions  on  election?" 
says  Jacob  Biggie,  in  his  intensely 
interesting  article  on  politics,  in 
the  January  issue  of  The  Farm  Journal. 
Some  other  pithy  remarks  about  our 
political  system  that  will  interest  every 
American.  Read  this  article.  Subscribe 
to  The  Farm  Journal!  It  is  the  boiled- 
down,  the  meaty,  the  helpful  farm  farm 
ily  magazine  for  every  member  of  your 
family.  Only  $1  for  S  years.  Money  back 
at  any  time.  Send  for  sample  of  January 
issue,  and  Free  Copy  of  the  1917  Poor 
Richard  Almanac. 

The  Farm  Journal 

148  Washington  Square.  Philadelphia 


wM     ©A  Fine  Tone  V  ~*  *5CT^  SI 

$20  Violin  V-^r*l^W 

MANDOLIN, UKULELE( GUITAR  OR  CORNET 

We  have  a  wonderful  new  systom  of  teaching  note  music  by 
mail  T..  first  pupils  in  each  locality,  we  ll  give  a  tail  superb  Vio- 
lin Mandolin.  Ukulele.  Guitar  or  Cornet  absolutely  free.  Very  small 
chime  for  lessons  only  expense  We  guarantee  to  make  you  a  player 
or  do  charge.  CompleUoutfitfree  Writeatonca  — no  obligation. 

SUNDERLAND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Dept  81.  Chicago,  lib 


CONTESTANTS 

In  the  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.'s  $4,000  Cash 
Home  Picturegame 

ATTENTION! 

The  Judges  in  the  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.'s  $4,000.00  Cash 
Home  Picturegame  are 
Judge  Charles  M.  Thom- 
son of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Cook  County,  Illinois; 
Mr.  H.  C.  Fuller,  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  Crane 
Company,  and  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Henschen,  Cashier,  State 
Bank  of  Chicago.  These 
three  gentlemen  will  go 
carefully  over  all  the  sets 
of  answers,  and  select  the 
winning  or  "best"  titles  to 
the  pictures.  There  were 
thousands  of  sets  submit- 
ted, so  it  will  take  a  little 
time  to  go  over  them  care- 
fully. Just  as  soon  as  the 
work  is  completed,  an- 
nouncement will  be  made 
in  this  publication. 

Read  this  paper  each  week 

 ,  j 

for  important  announce- 
ments about  the  checking 
of  the  sets  of  answers. 


Do  not  lose  your  dupli- 
cate list  of  answers  which 
you  are  to  keep  at  home  to 
check  against  the  "best" 
titles  as  will  be  later  on 
announced  in  this  publica- 
tion. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 
500  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  Is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  In  The  Farming  Business." 


•yHE  sun  was  low  in  the  horizon, 
one  hot  Sunday  afternoon  in 
July,  as  Joe  Winkle  trudged  blithely 
along  a  road  extending  out  from 
Hustlerville  in  the  Hawkeye  State. 
Often  his  freckled  and  sunburned 
face  would  be  covered  with  a  happy 
smile.  Sometimes  he  would  take  off 
his  hat,  run  a  hand  thru  his  blazing 
red  hair,  then  pull  his  bristly  mus- 
tache thoughtfully.  An  expression 
of  deep  seriousness  would  settle  over 
the  homely,  honest  face,  while  he 
would  repeat  with  all  the  intense 
feeling  he  could  command: 

"Dear  Nancy,  you  must  know  what 
is  on  my  mind.  I  think  of  you  every 
hour  as  I  toil  by  day,  and  dream  of 
you  as  I  sleep  by  night.  I  cannot 
live  without  your  love.  Will  you 
put  your  little  hand  in  mine  and 
walk  by  my  side  thru  the  journey 
of  life?" 

Again  would  come  the  smile  and 
he  would  trudge  on.  "I  think  that 
will  fetch  her,"  he  soliloquized  after 
several  repetitions,  "if  I  can  spring 
it  as  fine  as  I  say  it  now.  Surely 
it  is  short,  pretty,  and  strong  as 
everything.  But  it  is  going  to  be  a 
hard  little  piece  to  speak,  all  the 
same." 

Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  as  he  thought 
of  the  coming  ordeal,  he  stopped  and 
fanned  himself  vigorously  with  his 
hat.  In  a  moment  or  two,  he  was 
walking  on  again. 

He  was  approaching  the  home  of 
Mr.  George  Washington  Blunder,  a 
well-to-do  farmer.  Here  lived  Nancy 
Blunder,  plump  and  pretty,  and 
sweet  as  a  girl  could  be,  in  Joe's  es- 
timation— and  he  was  not  alone  in 
so  thinking.  To  observe  the  proprie- 
ties of  the  occasion,  Joe  proceeded  to 
put  on  his  coat,  which  he  had  been 
carrying  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

Of  course  this  young  man  was  too 
absorbed  in  his  thoughts  to  notice 
small  things.  A  very  energetic  hor- 
net had  been  flying  around  in  the 
vicinity  on  a  tour  of  investigation. 
It  had  finally  ensconced  itself  in  some 
fold  or  in  a  sleeve  of  the  coat.  As 
Joe  donned  the  garment,  this  mem- 
ber of  the  insect  world  -concluded  it 
was  a  time  to  get  busy — and  every- 
body knows  how  very  busy  a  hornet 
can  get. 

It  was  Joe's  turn  also  to  become 
busy.  He  gave  a  startled  leap  ahead, 
then  tore  off  his  coat  in  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  time  it  had  taken  to  put 
it  on.  Joe's  nice  white  shirt  but- 
toned behind,  and  the  bewildered 
hornet  had  taken  a  dive  into  this 
opening.  Joe,  comprehending  the 
situation,  looked  around  for  a  place 
he  could  use  for  an  extemporaneous 
dressing-room.  A  shed  stood  near  on 
the  Blunder  place,  with  a  door  partly 
open.  Joe  flew  thither  to  pull  off 
his  shirt. 

He  afterwards  realized  that  he 
should  have  looked  around  as  he  en- 
tered the  shed,  but  at  the  time  his 
mind  was  taken  up  with  a  single 
idea — to  get  out  of  his  shirt.  He  can 
hardly  be  criticised  for  this  concen- 
tration of  mind,  for  the  hornet  was 
still  keeping  busy. 

The  Blunders  had  a  goat,  and,  at 
this  moment,  he  was  lying  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  shed,  chewing  the  cud  of 
reflection  and  contentment.  Joe's 
wild  entrance  aroused  the  interest 
of  this  animal.  As  Joe  bent  over 
somewhat  to  get  out  of  his  shirt — a 
man  knows  how  this  is — it  probably 
occurred  to  this  shaggy  quadruped 
that  this  was  an  inexplicable  situa- 
tion, but  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
improving  the  opportunity.  Quickly, 
the  animal  leaped  forward,  planting 
a  blow  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good,  from  a  goat's  point  of  view, 
sending  Joe  plunging  against  the 
side  of  the  shed. 

"Jewillikins  Jehoshaphat!"  ejacu- 
lated Joe. 

Sometimes,  under  considerable  ex- 
citement or  stress  of  mind,  he  would 
use  this  extensive  expletive.  Ordi- 
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narily  "darn"  would  answer  every 
purpose.  When  the  concussion  oc- 
curred, it  surely  was  a  time  for  the 
longer  expression. 

As  Joe  struck  the  side  of  the  shed, 
he  grabbed  out  wildly  for  a  support 
and  clutched  a  brace  supporting  a 
shelf.  The  day  before,  Mr.  Blunder 
had  painted  an  old  wagon,  and  then, 
not  using  all  the  red  mixture,  had 
set  the  unused  portion  on  that  par- 
ticular shelf.  As  the  can  upset,  Joe 
received  the  full  benefits. 

"Jewillikins  Jehoshaphat!"  he  ejac- 
ulated again,  but  this  time  it  was 
with  a  terrible  intensity. 

With  the  scarlet,  sticky  substance 
streaming  down  over  his  white  shirt 
and  Sunday  trousers,  Joe  felt  con- 
siderably dazed.  Having  done  his 
duty,  the  goat  disappeared.  The  hor- 
net had  escaped  from  its  entangle- 
ment, and  having  no  interest  in  any 
subsequent  proceedings,  also  left  the 
vicinity. 

Joe  tried  to  collect  his  scattered 
thoughts.  He  felt  that  a  great  emer- 
gency was  suddenly  upon  him. 
Hardly  conscious  of  the  act,  he 
looked  cautiously  out  of  the  door- 
way. Nancy  Blunder  was  approach- 
ing! 

Really,  Nancy  was  getting  nervous 
because  her  lover  had  not  arrived, 
and  was  out  on  a  short  promenade, 
hoping  to  see  him  approaching  down 
the  road.  Disappointed  in  this,  she 
turned  and  walked  back  to  the  house. 

Joe,  however,  thought  Nancy  was 
coming  to  the  shed — perhaps  to  hunt 
eggs.  It  would  never  do  for  her  to 
catch  him  in  such  a  predicament.  He 
rushed  out  a  back  door.  He  was  not 
yet  safe — perhaps  she  would  pass 
thru  the  shed,  then  notice  him.  Joe 
hurriedly  looked  around.  With  other 
trash,  a  large  barrel  was  lying 
against  the  building.  Quickly,  Joe 
crawled  inside. 

"Jewillikins  Jehoshaphat!"  Joe  once 
again  exclaimed — rather  softly,  for 
Nancy  might  hear — and  there  was  a 
plaintive  note  in  the  voice  as  well  as 
a  "what  next?"  intonation. 

He  soon  made  a  discovery.  Nails 
were  sticking  thru  the  staves  of  the 
barrel!  They  were  rather  short,  un- 
obtrusive nails;  still,  they  made 
their  presence  felt.  He  tried  to  get 
fixed  comfortably,  but  the  sharp 
points  would  penetrate  into  his  anat- 
omy. He  tried  to  roll  the  barrel 
over  just  a  little.  He  succeeded.  It 
did  not  stop — it  went  on  down  a 
slight  incline  of  rubbish.  Back  of 
the  shed  was  a  gentle  slope,  and  the 
barrel  started  down  the  descent. 
Before  Joe  could  scarcely  realize  the 
situation,  he  was  rolling  down  the 
hill  inside  the  barrel.  There  came 
a  low,  bewildered  wail: 

"Jewillikins  Jehoshaphat!  Darn!" 

Never  before  had  Joe  used  this 
combination,  so  we  can  realize  how 
great  was  the  stress  of  mind. 

The  bottom  of  the  slope  ended  in  a 
ditch  containing  more  or  less  mud 
and  water.  Joe,  inside  the  barrel, 
rolled  into  the.  ditch.  The  sudden 
stop  jarred  him  considerably.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  his.  head  was 
still  continuing  to  spin  around,  and 
he  felt  a  vague  wonder  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  his  neck,  which  would 
permit  of  such  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon. He  made  no  remarks — 
there  seemed  to  be  none  left  in  his 
vocabulary  to  suit  the  occasion. 

The  mud  and  water  soon  attracted 
Joe's  attention,  and,  making  a  des- 
perate effort,  he  managed  to  flounder 
out  of  his  sad  environment.  He 
looked  up  out  of  the  ditch.  The 
Blunder  dog  was  trotting  that  way, 
probably  to  investigate  the  antics  of 
the  barrel.  Joe  knew  this  dog  was 
not  exactly  a  sweet-tempered  one. 
Covered  with  mud,  paint,  and  other 
demoralizing  signs,  it  would  not  do 
to  argue  the  case  with  Watch;  so 
quickly  crawling  out  of  his  im- 
promptu mud  bath,  Joe  started  on  a 


run  for  a  grove  a  few  rods  away. 
Entering  the  grove,  he  climbed  a 
tree,  just  in  time  to  escape  Watch. 
Perched  upon  a  limb,  the  now  thoro- 
ly forlorn  young  man  tried  to  do 
some  connected  thinking. 

He  decided  to  remain  In  the  tree 
until  nightfall,  not  far  away.  By 
that  time,  probably,  Watch  would 
tire  of  his  self-imposed  vigil,  stop  his 
barking,  and  return  to  the  house. 
Then  would  be  the  chance  to  sneak 
home  unnoticed  by  any  one.  Joe 
could  see  no  particular  reason  why 
it  was  desirable  to'  be  noticed. 

For  an  hour  or  two  he  sat  thinking 
bitterly  of  his  situation.  It  is 
no  wonder  his  patience  was  sorely 
tried.  At  last  words  came,  and  he 
broke  forth: 

"Darn  that  barking  dog!  Darn 
that  hornet!  Darn  that  goat!  Darn 
that  barrel!" 

As  he  sat  there  in  his  misery  and 
thought  of  the  declaration  he  had 
expected  to  make  that  night,  a  wave 
of  desperation  swept  over  him  and 
he  concluded: 

"Darn  love!"  , 

At  dark,  Watch  left  Joe  in  the 
tree.  Crawling  down,  he  started  to 
get  out  of  the  woods.  Finally,  he  was 
forced  to  admit  he  was  lost.  Hour 
after  hour,  it  seemed  to  him,  he  wan- 
dered around.  Sometimes  he  thought 
of  how  he  had  expected  to  spend 
these  hours. 

"It  surely  is  tough,"  he  muttered. 
"I  hoped  to  have  a  chance  to  give 
Nancy  a  hug  tonight;  but,  instead, 
I  haven't  got  anything  better  than  a 
tree,"  and  he  gave  a  most  dismal 
sigh. 

As  Joe  did  not  arrive  Nancy  grew 
worried.  Soon  after  Joe  went  to 
roost  in  the  tree,  the  Blunder  family 
drove  into  Hustlerville  to  attend 
evening  services  at  one  of  the 
churches.  Nancy  went  along,  but  her 
thoughts  wandered  far  from  the  ser- 
mon. 

At  last  the  family  were  driving 
back  home.  Just  before  reaching 
this  location,  the  road  passed  thru  a 
strip  of  woods.  When  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  gloom,  the  Blunders  were 
startled  by  the  cry: 

"Hello!    I'm  lost!" 

"Who  are  you?"  shouted  Mr.  Blun- 
der. 

"I'm  Joe  Winkle,"  was  the  reply, 
and,  for  reasons  we  need  not  bother 
any  one  to  explain,  a  great  load  was 
lifted  from  Nancy's  troubled  heart. 

Joe  went  along  to  the  Blunder 
home,  and,  of  course,  he  gave  some 
account  of  what  had  occurred.  After 
a  bath,  he  was  supplied  with  a  suit 
of  clothes  from  Jack  Blunder's  ward- 
robe. Late  as  it  was,  very  consider- 
ately Joe  and  Nancy  were  then  left 
in  the  parlor  by  themselves. 

What  a  wave  of  tenderness  swept 
over  the  girl  at  the  recital  of  the 
events  of  the  preceding  few  hours! 
Joe  must  have  seen  this,  for  he  for- 
got his  imprecation  while  in  the  tree, 
and  told  Nancy  the  old,  old  story — 
but  not  as  he  had  rehearsed  a  few 
hours  before.  Before  leaving  for 
home,  Joe's  arms  encircled  some- 
thing "better  than  a  tree." 


Getting  Better  Prices  . 
ITVERY  community  should  center 
on  producing  at  least  some  one 
thing  of  quality  and  in  considerable 
quantity.  In  this  way  the  communi- 
ty will  become  known  and  its  prod- 
uct advertised  to  the  world.  This 
in  turn  brings  the  buyers,  which 
means  better  prices.  The  county  of 
La  Perche  in  France  centered  on 
raising  horses  and  the  result  is  that 
the  Percheron  horse  is  known  the 
world  over,  and  thereby  the  district 
of  La  Perche  is* known. 

A  number  of  farmers  are  cooperat- 
ing in  raising  Holstein  cattle  at  New 
Salem,  N.  D.,  and  the  community  is 
becoming  known  all  over  North  Da- 
kota and  many  surrounding  States. 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
Dew.  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
iMJfc  Closely  skims  warm  oreokJ 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma- 
chines. See  oar  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  aaniiary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.   Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan- 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
tm  3095  Baiabridge.  N.  T. 


Hogs  Grind  Grain 

THE  HOG  MO'lOR  is  both  a  grinder  and 
feeder.  With  it  your  hogs  will  grind 
their  own  grain,  saving  yon  money  and 
labor.  This  machine  will  care  for  30  hogs  on 
fall  feed  at  a  saving  of  26%  of  the  grain,  and 
a  pig  of  40  pounds  can  operate  the  grinder. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain,  coarse  or  fine,  sepa- 
rate or  mixed.  No  waste — grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh.  We  will  keep  the  machine  in  re- 
pair one  year  Free,  and  refund  money  if  not 
satisfied  at  the  end  of  sixty  days. 

Sentl  fur  Booklet 

HOG  MOTOR  CO. 


700  Andrui  Bid*. 


Minneapolis 


Valuable  FREE  Book 

Every  farmer  who  owns  an  engine  or  expects  to 
boy  one  shoo  id  know  how  to  figure  exactly  what  an 
engine  is  worth  —  Why  1  a  so  the  valve  in  the  bead 
design,  the  off -set  cylinder  construction  and 
larger  valves  in 

OTTAWA  ENGINES 

Kerotonm  Oil,  a  a  to  lino.  Distillate. 

With  ray  Kerosene  engine  von  get  more  power  from 
a  gallon  of  6c  Kerosene  than  yon  can  get  from  a 
gallon  of  20  or  3  cent  gasoline  In  any  gasoline  en- 
gine. No  cranking,  no  batteries,  easy  to  start,  easy 

90  Days'  Trial 
19- Year  Guarantee 

LongMt  sold  direct  from  factory 
to  oaar  —  before  yea  cbooee 
flee  ret  rnr  neweet 
firwet  book  end  rrmney 
r  offer—*  portal  brine*  I U 
SEO.  E.  LONG, 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 
1  ."»  II,  Km*  St_ 
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for -tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    AgenU  wanted. 

TVe  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston.  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


Only  $2  Down 

Year  to  Pay!5-" 


One 


Buys  the  New  Butter 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  ronning.. 
<     ,  <  /,  cloae  9k. m- 

sainw.darnoU;.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  fJo  quarts 
p*vr  hom*.   Ma/V  a!*©  In  ihm 
larger  a.z**up  i  >;Jo.8-D©wn  her* 

Fre*»  Trial  'r      t*  ovn  ro*t 

avi  m'/rt  hy  what 
rr*"-,  i  br  -  :*  ifes  eat* 

a*Va  rj  rT«>»* *.  -  f  r  '(ffl  - '  Mf  X/wy ' '  fxffcr. 
9  mmnnfmctirreT  and  mt«  boo*  jr. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  (12) 

3200  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICACO 


With  the  County  Agents 

Some  of  the  Many  Things  They  Are  Doing 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  •mall  coat  by  u.lng  our  Attach, 
at.le  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICVULK.  fcaa. 
Ily  attached,  No  epoclal  tools  re'inlred. 
write  today  for  bar-  rnrr  DAAIf 
gain  lint  and  free book  lltCC  DUVtt 
demrTlMng  Xht  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
t*rhm«nC  Motorr-yr?e«i.  ail  makos.  now 
and  wond  haod,  (26  and  Op. 
•HAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  m.Galeebvrr.,  Kansas. 


County  Agent  Work 
'J'HRU  development  of  improved  or- 
ganization and  the  growth  of  a 
more  definite  project  system,  the 
0ffi-e  of  Extension  Work  in  the 
North  and  West  carried  its  demon- 
stration activities  into  closer  rela- 
tion to  the  practical  needs  of  the 
farmers  of  the  region  during  the 
past  year,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  States  Relations  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Local  associations  of  farmers  took  a 
greater  part  in  the  work  and  more 
attention  was  devoted  to  studies  of 
local  economic  facts  upon  which  to 
develop  demonstrations  of  perma- 
nent value.  Extension  work  in  the 
special  interests  of  farm  women  was 
undertaken  in  the  territory  under  the 
office,  and  a  number  of  women  agents 
were  placed  in  the  field. 

Among  the  specific  results  from  the 
County  Agent  work  of  the  Office  of 
Extension  Work  in  the  North  and 
West  during  the  year  were: 

Yields  of  corn  in  fields  managed  as 
demonstrations  under  supervision  of 
the  County  Agents  increased  on  an 
average  12.8  bushels  per  acre  over 
the  average  yields  for  the  region. 

Yields  of  wheat,  in  fields  managed 
as  demonstrations  increased  8.4  bush- 
els per  acre. 

Yields  of  oats  in  fields  managed  as 
demonstrations  increased  11.7  bush- 
els per  acre. 

Alfalfa  was  introduced  on  11,311 
farms. 

Several  score  registered  stallions 
and  rams  and  several  hundred  regis- 
tered bulls  and  boars  were  placed  on 
farms. 

Nearly  a  thousand  fine  bulls  no 
longer  useful  in  their  communities 
because  of  danger  of  inbreeding  were 
saved  from  the  block  and  transferred 
to  other  communities. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  cow- 
testing  associations,  ninety  livestock 
breeding  associations,  and  142  hog 
cholera  control  associations  were  or- 
ganized. 

More  than  200.000  hogs  were  vac- 
cinated against  cholera. 

Better  farm  management  was  pro- 
moted thru  assistance  given  to  farm- 
ers in  determining  the  factors  that 
make  for  success  or  failure  in  farm 
enterprises. 

Fanners'  exchanges  and  coopera- 
tive marketing  associations  were  or- 
ganized and  effected  large  savings  to 
members. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-one 
water  supply  systems  were  intro- 
duced into  farm  homes. 

Club  work  was  carried  on  with 
more  than  209,000  boys  and  girls. 
Over  24,000  of  these  engaged  in 
profit-making  projects,  producing 
over  $509,000  worth  of  food  products. 


Proof  of  Pudding 

'T'HAT  the  farmers  of  eighteen  coun- 
ties in  Wisconsin  have  found  the 
County  Agricultural  Agents  an  un- 
qualified success  in  aiding  them  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of 
their  crops  and  in  interesting  the 
boys  in  better  farming,  is  the  opinion 
of  the  leaders  in  the  movement. 

When  a  boy  will  walk  sixteen 
miles  every  day  for  six  weeks  to  at- 
tend a  county  short  course  in  agri- 
culture, the  County  Agent  is  deliver- 
ing the  goods  that  the  farmer's  boy 
wants.  When  one  County  Agent  aids 
in  marketing  several  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  pure  bred  livestock 
in  a  single  year,  he  is  proving  the 
value  of  the  investment  the  farmers 
have  made  in  him. 

"The  County  Agricultural  Agent  is 
proving  his  worth  in  Wisconsin  by. 
practical  instruction  for  the  young 
folks,  and  by  demonstration  and  co- 
operation with  the  farmer  in  solving 
his  most  pressing  problems,"  re- 
cently said  a  farmer  living  in  one  of 
the  counties  employing  an  agent. 

To  improve  the  cattle  industry  of 
their  counties  the  agents  are  intro- 


ducing pure-bred  livestock,  exchang- 
ing sires,  testing  herds  for  butterfat 
production,  weeding  out  tubercular 
animals,  inoculating  for  the  preven- 
tion of  black  leg,  helping  in  the 
organization  of  livestock  clubs,  dem- 
onstrating the  most  economical  ways 
of  feeding,  and  finding  the  best  mar- 
kets for  livestock  and  dairy  products. 

In  grain  farming  the  agents  are 
helping  the  farmers  in  introducing 
and  developing  pure-bred  grains 
adapted  to  local  conditions.  In  the 
production  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
in  which  Wisconsin  leads  the  Union, 
the  County  Agent  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor. 


Forging  Iron  and  Steel 

JRON  and  steel,  while  made  up  of 
the  same  properties,  are  chemi- 
cally different  and  must  therefore  be 
forged  under  entirely  different  con- 
ditions. 

Iron  should  never  be  forged  at  a 
real  dark-red  heat,  but  at  a  light- 
red  or  white  heat.  If  forged  at  a 
dark-red  heat  the  iron  generally  will 
crack  open.  However,  if  a  real 
smooth  finish  is  desired  the  last 
forging  should  be  done  at  a  dark-red 
heat. 

The  weight  of  the  hammer  blows 
will  also  differ  with  the  different 
size  of  iron  being  forged.  For  small 
sizes  the  hammer  blows  should  be 
rather  light,  while  for  large  sizes 
they  should  be  correspondingly 
heavy.  If  light  blows  be  used  in 
forging  heavy  iron  the  outside  alone 
will  be  affected,  thus  causing  con- 
siderable strain  in  the  iron,  which 
will  weaken  it  very  materially. 

Steel  should  never  be  heated 
above  a  yellow  heat.  If  heated  to  a 
white  heat  the  steel  will  be  burned 
and  win  not  '"stand  up"  nearly  so 
well  as  when  properly  heated.  Steel 
should  also  never  be  forged  at  a 
dark-red  heat.  If  this  is  done  it  will 
cause  considerable  strain  between 
the  inner  and  outer  portions  which 
invariably  causes  it  to  crack  while 
forging. 

The  weight  of  the  hammer  blows 
in  forging  of  steel  is  vastly  of  more 
importance  than  in  forging  iron.  If 
the  blow  is  not  heavy  enough  to  ex- 
ert its  force  thruout  the  thickness 
of  the  steel  it  will  invariably  crack 
when  hardened.  If  steel  is  properly 
forged  it  will  be  found  easy  to 
harden,  but  if  improperly  forged 
the  hardening  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult and  generally  is  a  failure. 
The  quality  of  a  finished  tool  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  correct  heat 
and  proper  method  used  in  forging 
and  hardening  it. 


Counting  Costs 
'J'HAT  farming  can  be  analyzed  as 
a  business  and  costs  determined 
for  different  farm  operations  is  in- 
dicated by  a  bulletin  from  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
entitled,  "Cost  Accounts  on  Some 
New  York  Farms." 

Complete  records  were  kept  on 
thirteen  farms  in  1912  and  on  thirty- 
one  farms  in  1913,  cooperation  with 
owners  being  secured  by  the  college, 
which  furnished  the  cooperators  with 
the  results  of  the  accounting. 

The  farms  on  which  accounts  were 
kept  averaged  slightly  larger  than 
the  average  New  York  farm;  they 
were  better  farms  and  better  man- 
aged than  the  average  farm.  Several 
types  of  farms  were  included  in  the 
study,  so  that  figures  were  available 
on  a  number  of  different  farm  opera 
tions.  The  average  cost  of  man  la- 
bor for  1912  v/as  a  little  over  15 
cents  an  hour;  for  1913  it  was  17 
cents  an  hour.  Horse  labor  varied 
from  13  to  18  cents  per  hour,  th< 
lower  figures  being  found  on  the 
farms  doing  the  largest  amount  o!' 
business.  Pure-bred  cattle  showed 
a  higher  cost  for  feed,  for  man  labor 
and  for  horse  labor,  but  they  re- 
turned more  to  the  owners  than  am 
grade  cattle. 


Gee! 

But  I  Have 

an  Appetite* 

A  cow  that  eats  poorly 
Usually  milks  poorly,  and  any 
poor  milker  is  a  loss.  Lost 
Appetite  Is  only  one  of  the 
common  cow  ailments  that 
quickly  disappear  after  Judi- 
cious use  of  Kow-Kure,  the 
great  cow  medicine. 

Kow-Kure  has  a  record  of 
over  twenty  years'  success  In 
the  prevention  and  cure  of 
such  diseases  as  Abortion, 
Barrenness.  Retained  After- 
birth, Milk  Fever.  Scouring, 
Bunches,  etc.  Most  of  these 
diseases  spring  from  dis- 
ordered digestive  or  genital 
organs,  and  Kow-Kure  has 
strong  medicinal  qualities 
which  tone  up  and  perma- 
nently strengthen  the  entire 
system. 

A  trial  Is  convincing.  Kow- 
Kure  Is  told  by  feed  dealers 
and  druggists.  In  EOo  and 
$1.00  packages.  Write  for 
free  treatlte,  "The  Home 
Cow  Doctor." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndon  viae,  Vt 


FO«  W*S 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

BlatcMord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet^"' f°  ?„ai%eC/'v" 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Waokegan,  III. 


PURESEEDBOOK 


/Ask  now!  This  beautiful  96-page 
/four-color  book  describes  1917  va- 
/rieties  vegetables  and  flowers: 
r  handsomely  illustrated;  beautiful 

homo  grounds,  flower  and  veyetu'Dlojrar- 
en>,    landscaping,  shrubh 
chorda,  farmii.     A  dictionary  - 
ardeninst  Flower  lover's  detiirhtl 
crry  grower's  book!   An  orchard 
"  rful  gardening  guide  catarr- 
hal) oar  famous  1916  boo 
Don't'miss  it.    A«k  today     A  postal  .rata  it. 
Calloway  Bros.  A  Co.  Oopt»  2Q85,  Waterloo,  la. 


—  — 

^Wonderful  Money  Saving 
^ Fenoo  Hook.  Over  J  .r»0  Styles.  K 
/  Gates-Steel  PostK-IiarbW  ''Xi^^WrPAlD 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTO  ^YkvtiD  'wSuBsTjSS 
X  Aa  hertvy  DOUBLE  OALVAVl^h D  WI f  ^ 
»  nor  rod  up     Get  fraa  Hook  and  b m «m 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  *W.«  CO  .ow. 

Dept.  98  T  ■  

Purebred  "'gJ^LE 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


AUTOMATIC  g  f  74C 
Grain  a  Tankage  $  ■  B*%  /  J 

FEEDEi?  IV= 


Cloan, 
Sanitary 
Feed  - 
No  Waste. 


The  only  hog  feeder  on  the  market  feeding  Grain 
and  Tankage  without  clogging  and  bridging. 
The  "Meyer"  handles  any  kind  of  feed;  accommo- 
dates 50  to  75  hogs.  Regulates  the  feed  they  eat 
and  keeps  the  feed  clean  and  wholesome.  _  Your 
hogs  are  sure  to  be  healthy  and  profitable  if  you 
have  this  $16.75  Feeder.  Make  big  money  from 
your  hogs.  Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR 
which  shows  many  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  MEYER  CORPORATION 
Morton,  616  Meyer  Block,  Illinois 


x^^OwWorld's  Best 
Roofing 

-S»  Freight 
C(A&C*~  Paid 

"Roo"  Cluster  Metal  Shinprles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
gated, Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ing's, Sidings,  Wnllboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.   We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

i  Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits.  Ask  for  Book  k 

m  No.iys 
GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 
145- 195  P*e  St.,   Cincinnati,  0. 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilot  right  in  your  house. 
Nogoin?  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  inval  ids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  billed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in.the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  Uo  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  fall  description  and  price. 
RCWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CD.  169A  ROWE  BLOC,  DETROIT, 

Auk  about  the  Ro-San  Washptand — Hot  and  Cold  MICH 
Runnine  Water  Without  Plumbing  


LIGHT  YOUR  HOME 
LIKE  DAY-COST  1c 

for  6  hours.    Pure  white  100  candle 
power  light  from  common  Kerosene* 
The  Deacon  Lamp  Makes 
and  Duma  Its  Own  Gas 

Better,  brighter,  safer,  cheaper,  than 
Gas,  Gasohne  or  Electricity.  Every 
3  home  interested.  600,000  satisfied 
usera.  Agents  wanted.  Write  quick 
for  selling  plan,  exclusive  free  ter- 
ritory and  trial  offer. 
HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  92  Home  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


New  Ford  Jske  Book  1917 

All  the  latest  jokes  on  the  Ford  Auto.  Hundreds  ot 
;hem  and  all  good  ones.  Spring  a  new  one  on  your 
neighbors.   Large  book  with  colored  cover  by  mall,  ^Qg 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Box  44  So.  Norwalk.  Conn 


FREE 


Writ,  today  for  20 pkge.  A 
to  Mil  .t  locpor  pkg.   Wn.-ii  n.,1 
S2.0Oand  ff.t  yourcholco  of  pr, 
PEERLESS  WATCH  CO.,  DEPT.49S 


CHICAGO.  ILLl 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


Mve  you  money.  Write  for  1r—  cata- 
log* nr..  1  and  sp^clai  (>i  ice*. 

KOKOMO  FtNCE  MACH.  CO. 
ag.       4(11  Worth  Street,    Kokomo.  Ind. 


ELEGTRBG 


HONE,  FARM.  THEATRE  and  STORE 
I  Ight  Plants,  Economical,  Safe,  Ck-ia, 

iota  SKirair.  hi   I>  IW.r  Motor.,  htiirlni-,  Ilrlu, 

■Ullwaja.  o.tuioKS  ru,  oiiio  BI.BCVBI0  nouns,  tll.T.iaud.  o. 

The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
nrKINKSS  Is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
Ini?  lhe.se  advertisements  please  say.  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  The  1' arming  Business." 


Warnings  Worth  While 

Some  Do's  and  Don'fs  Which  Are  Good 


A  Dozen  Poultry  Tips 

jy|R.   POULTRYMAN,  If  you  take 
pride   in   marketing  good  eggs 
at  a  good  price,  consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

Do  not  keep  mongrel  stock.  They 
are  not  high  producers,  and  their 
eggs  are  not  uniform  as  to  size  and 
color. 

Keep  laying  hens  separated  from 
setting  hens. 

Gather  eggs  carefully  in  warm 
weather  twice  daily. 

Insist  that  your  buyer  candle  and 
grade  your  eggs  and  that  he  pay  a 
premium  for  "firsts"  over  "seconds." 
You  cannot  afford  to  produce  the  best 
and  take  a  flat  "case-count"  price 
along  with  the  producers  of  small, 
dirty,  stale,  inferior  eggs. 

The  sale  of  infertile  incubator  eggs 
will  never  help  you  to  establish  a 
higher  market  price  for  your  product. 

Separate  the  male  birds  from  the 
flock  except  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son.   Fertile  eggs  are  poor  keepers. 

Keep  nests  free  from  filth  and  pro- 
vide plenty  of  them.  It  is  the  foul, 
dirty,  unattractive  nest  that  compels 
the  hen  to  seek  the  weeds  or  some 
other  undesirable  place. 

Market  eggs  in  a  standard  egg 
case.  Never  haul  to  town  over  rough 
roads  or  in  an  open  basket  or  pan 
exposed  to  the  hot  sun. 

You  will  have  the  largest  number 
of  "firsts"  if  you  market  at  least 
twice  a  week. 

In  keeping  eggs,  provide  a  dry, 
cool,  well  ventilated  place.  Fertile 
eggs  must  be  kept  below  68  degrees 
to  absolutely  check  germination. 

Never  wash  eggs;  it  destroys  their 
keeping  qualities. 

Eggs  are  easily  affected  by  bad 
odors.  Do  not  keep  in  a  musty  grain 
bin,  or  in  the  vegetable  cellar,  or 
where  they  can  absorb  the  odors  of 
kerosene  and  gasoline. — C.  S.  Ander- 
son, Colorado. 


Order  Early 

QN  SEPTEMBER  1  there  was  a  car 
shortage  in  the  United  States  of 
19,000;  October  1,  60,000;  November 
1,  108,000;  December  1,  approxi- 
mately 150,000  with  the  probability 
that  shipping  conditions  will  con- 
tinue to  become  worse  from  week  to 
week.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  4,- 
500,000  tons  of  fertilizers  used  by 
farmers  in  the  spring  season  has  in 
the  past  year  been  congested  in  a 
shipping  season  of  just  about  six  to 
eight  weeks'  length. 

The  spring  shipments  of  fertilizers 
require  300,000  railroad  cars.  It  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  rail- 
roads to  furnish  that  number  of  cars 
this  spring  for  moving  the  spring 
fertilizers  if  they  are  congested  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time  this  sea- 
son as  they  have  been  in  past  years. 

The  fertilizer  shipments  will  be 
moved  promptly  and  will  reach  the 
farmers  in  plenty  of  time,  if  orders 
are  made  early  and  early  shipments 
started,  thereby  relieving  the  conges- 
tion and  extending  the  length  of  the 
shipping  period.  The  railroads  can 
only  spare  a  limited  number  of  rail- 
road cars  for  fertilizer  shipments. 
The  period  just  before  the  coming  of 
spring  is  one  of  their  greatest  rush 
seasons. 

Farmers  who  order  their  ferti- 
lizers early  will  enable  the  railroads 
to  move  them  before  the  rush  season 
opens  and  the  cars  can  be  unloaded 
and  used  several  times  and  for  sev- 
eral hauls  instead  of  one.  This  will 
help  out  the  railroads  and  the  deal- 
ers, and  will  insure  a  supply  of  fer- 
tilizers. The  shipping  of  fertilizers 
early  is  of  advantage  to  the  farmer 
in  other  ways.  Not  only  to  be  as- 
sured of  a  supply  of  plant-food  ready 
for  use  when  needed,  but  he  can 
haul  them  to  his  farm  before  the  rush 
of  spring  work  starts.  In  many  sec- 
tions it  is  of  advantage  to  haul  on 
the  snow  before  the  roads  get  bad  in 
the  spring  breakup.  When  the  farm 
work  is  least  rushing  and  the  labor 


costs  of  hauling  are  lowest  is  the 
profitable  time  for  such  hauling. 
Early  ordering  will  help  everybody. 

Wasting  Dollars 
JJURNING  the  waste  material  which 
grows  on  the  larms  is  one  of  the 
most  wasteful  practices  in  the  State. 
Burning  is  the  easy  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a  crop  of  bean  vines, 
weeds,  grass,  or  corn  stalks,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  and 
foolish  methods.  Not  only  is  a  quan- 
tity of  valuable  fertilizer  destroyed, 
but  the  soil  is  robbed  of  the  humus 
which  is  so  essential  in  making  it 
productive. 

When  velvet  beans  are  grown  and 
the  vines  are  left  on  the  ground  to  be 
plowed  under  during  the  following 
winter,  they  add  ammonia  to  each 
acre  equal  to  an  application  of  1,900 
pounds  of-  cottonseed  meal,  plus  the 
humus  which  comes  thru  their  de- 
cay. If  the  vines  are  burned,  all  of 
the  humus  and  most  of  the  fertil- 
izer are  lost.  A  few  pounds  of  ash- 
es containing  some  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  are  all  that  remain.  But 
these  two  elements  would  have  been 
available  as  fertilizer  if  the  vines 
had  not  been  burned. 

Humus  is  needed  in  the  soil  to  in- 
crease its  water-holding  capacity  and 
make  the  heavier  soils  loose  and 
mellow.  Humus  comes  from  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter  and  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  except 
small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  ash, 
but  it  aids  the  crop  in  getting  more 
fertility  from  the  soil.  Since  plant 
food  must  be  in  solution  before  it 
can  be  taken  up  and  used  by  the 
plant,  an  increase  in  the  water- 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil  nets  an 
increase  in  the  plant-food  available. 


CHICKEN  RAISERS 

^  J  Got  My  New  1917  Special  Offer 

Let  m«  ■•in)  tou  my  new  money  •taring  plan 
that  will  help  y  ou  ,  •  t  a  Kayo  Incubator  at 
i  ■  i-  or  no  rout  to  you.  Mnat  liberal  offer  evar  madn. 
K  i  cunviuaing.  No  aolkuing  J  tint  a  Ntniight  I  nul- 
nine  offer  thut  yon  will  bo  glad  to  accept.  1  want 
|V   to  bolp  you  mako  Uila  your  banner  yaar. 

Center  Healed  INCUBATORS 
Give  Bigger  Naiches  at  Loss  Coal 

Takea  junt  ona  gallon  of  oH-l  filling  of  tank  to  a 
h.it.  ii.  *  an. m  n  i|uiru  .'.  t>>  li  k'1'tl..iut  iii.-l  n  i  high 
na  21  tWinga  of  lamp.  You  cun't  bt  at  it  for  biff 
hatchea  ul  email  operation  rout.  Saves  time,  labor 
and  monry.  llaa  r-ix  b'ir  spcei.il  fcuturea.  Center 
Baa  dpi  System.  lJoubie  ratio!  C.laaa  Ton.  Special 
Vontlla'ion  Sputum  and  hoi*: um  Arrangement. 
Many  othoraaoecribed  in       I'vt.  book.  Guilt* 

Writ*  for  FREE  catalog 
Joat  •  postal  brings  it  free,  DO  (paid. 
Chuck  full  of  Incubator  and  poultry  lute- 
in,: facta  Cotmy  caialoir  our*-  before  you 
buy  any  othur  style  or  make.  Von  wn.nl  to 
know  more  about  the  Batfpi  world's  beet 
bnb-hrr.Vo-it"  rode  v.  P.  M.  Davie.  1'rce.. 

RAYO  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
U.D.  Sta.  3519        Omaha.  Neb. 


Give  Me  20 

Minutes  a  Day 


FOR  3  WEEKS— and  let  trie  put  you  In  the 

money-making  class  with  a 


WW 


Successful 

INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER 

Backed  by  23  years'  experience.  Cabinet  made.  Hot 
water  heating  plant.  Poulir.  icons  Iraa.  Ask  about  our 

Poultry   and  tirirs :   and  n  , 

"Sucressful"GrninSprout- 
ers.  Famous  little  booklet, 
"Proper  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Tur- 
keys," 10c. Bigcatalog  I  file. 
J.  S.  Gilcretl,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. 

68G  Second  £1.,  Oes  Moines,  Iowa 


Go  Slow 

pARMERS  in  southern  Florida  who 
are  being  attracted  to  cotton 
growing  by  the  prevailing  high 
prices  for  that  article  should  study 
the  situation  carefully  before  staking 
a  year's  labor  on  the  outcome  of  next 
season's  planting.  While  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  high  cotton  prices 
will  prevail  for  long,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  them  to  continue  for 
another  season.  But  farmers  who 
attempt  to  turn  southern  Florida 
into  a  cotton-producing  area  are 
sure  to  lose  money,  is  the  belief  of 
E.  S.  Pace,  District  Agent  of  Farmers' 
Cooperative  Demonstration  Work, 
University  of  Florida. 

Cotton  prices  will  be  high,  but 
prices  for  feeding  stuffs  will  be  high 
also;  and  if  much  of  the  land  is 
given  over  to  cotton  growing,  the 
price  of  feeding  stuffs  will  increase 
out  of  proportion.  The  scarcity  of 
feed  for  dairy  cattle  is  already  a 
vexatious  condition,  and  it  will  be- 
come more  serious  as  producing 
areas  are  given  over  to  cotton. 

But  the  danger  that  Mr.  Pace  sees 
for  the  southern  Florida  farmer  is 
that  of  producing  something  for 
which  there  is  no  local  market  estab- 
lished. There  are  not  many  gins  in 
the  south  half  of  the  State,  and  Mr. 
Pace  believes  their  establishment 
would  not  come  in  time  to  care  for 
next  season's  crop.  For  this  reason, 
the  haul  to  the  gin  would  be  long  and 
expensive.  The  lack  of  cheap  and 
trained  help  for  picking  the  cotton 
would  also  add  to  the  marketing  ex- 
pense. Another  fact  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  cotton  could  be  grown  for 
only  a  few  seasons  before  the  in- 
roads of  the  boll  weevil  would  make 
it  unprofitable  and  the  crop  would 
have  to  be  abandoned. 

For  the  north  half  or  Florida,  Mr. 
Pace  is  advising  a  reduced  acreage 
of  cotton  and  an  increase  in  that 
given  to  the  growing  of  feeding 
stuffs.  For  those  who  will  grow  cot- 
ton he  advises  the  planting  of  short- 
staple  or  early  maturing  varieties. 
The  weevil  will  have  less  chance  to 
destroy  the  crop  while  in  the  square. 


BigMoneyln  Poultry 

My  Big  Free  Poultry  Book,  "Hatching  Facts" 
tells  how  you  can  make  money  raising  chickens— 
all_ about  My  World's  Champion  Belle  City  Incubator 
and  Brooder — My  Low  Price — My  i 
10  -  Year  Money  -  Back  Guarantee 
and  My  $1000  Gold  Offers.   Your  | 


:hanco  to  earn  extra  money.   Learn  i 
tins  means  to  you  before  you  buy  an  —  . 
rubator.  Sales  to  date.  524000.  Send  HomeTeattt 
for  this  book  today.   Jim  Roheo.  P<-ea.  Frt.  Prepd  J 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  1 84  Racine,  Win. 


JNDIAN  RUNNER   DUCK  CULTURE 

Finest  illustrated  duck  book  published.  Telia 
khow  to  hatch  and  care  for  greatest  egg  produc- 
k  ^>ng  fowl  on  earth.    How  to  get  a  start. 
Quotes  low  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  of 
••finest  strains.   Sent  for  6  cents  postage. 
Berry's  Farm,  Box  158,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


CA  V.,  «    Chickens,  Bronze,  White 

OU  Vanetl6Sf  Holland,  Bourbon  Bed 
turkeys;  i>ulou*-e,  Embden,  African,  China 
Geese;  Pekin,  Rouen,  Indian  Runner,  Mus- 
covy ducks.  Guineas.  Incubalors  and 
brooders.  Catalog  two  cents. 
THEODORE  FRANZ,  Box  99,  MANKAT0,  MINN 


C  A  BEST  PAYING  VARIETIES 

JU  H:irdy   Northern   raised   Chickens,  Durks. 

Geese  and  Turkeys.  Pure-bred  heaviest  lay- 
ing strains.  Fowls,  Eggs.  Incubators,  all  at  low 
prices  Large  new  Poultry  Book  and  Breeders'  Com- 
plete  GuideFree.   jfj     Weber, Box  25. Mankato.  Minn. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  Grow s(S?o: 

enilllte   Get  winter  eggs.  Keep 

AND  SQUABS    healthy  f.wla.     Save  yoor 
**X  chicks.  Our  Bic  Book  Tells 

How.  Shows  fowls  in  natural  colors.  Thousands  of 
prize  winners,  best  layers,  lowest  prices.  FREE. 

Crescent  Poultry  Farms  Boi  16.      Des  Moines,  lows 


62  BREEDS,] 


Pure-bred  Chickens. 
_  _  Ducks,  Geese,  Tur- 
ki  ys  Hardy  northern  raised,  vigorous, beau- 
tiful. Fowls,  en  s,  incubators,  at  low  prices. 
America's  Pioneer  Poultry  Farm;  23  years  exp.  Large 
fine  Annual  Poultry  Book  a  d  Catalog  KRER. 
F.  A.  NEUBERT,  Box  621,  Mankato,  Minn. 


Poultry  Book  La,e,,-9-nd 


144 

pases.  216  beau  Ufa  I  "pic  tares  j 
hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  Information. 
Describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  68  pure-bred 
varieties.  Tells  bow  to  choose  fowls,  eggs,  Incubators, 
prouters.  Tbta  book  worth  dollars  mailed  for  10  centa. 
Berrv'a  Poultry  Farm.  Box    60.  Clerlnde.  Iowa 


FURS 

New  fkeb  booe 
explains  our  systen 
high  prices  in  buying, 
LOW  prices  on  taniiitii 
and  mannfacturing. Write 
Eflron.Kuchner  A  Co..  72S  So. 2d  St. .Cedar  RaoloW.lows. 


THE  GENUIIf 
SMITH 


Smith  Grubber 
catalog  fbee-oept.  35,  la  crescent. 


ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
facturers want  Owen  Pat  nts.  Send  for 
3  free  books;  inventions  wanted,  eto. 
I  help  you  market  your  invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  110  Owen  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENT: 


PATENTS 


—WATSON   E.  iOI.HMAN. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Bucks  free 
Hit  est  rnf  'renecs.      Best  results 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  In  The  Farming  Business." 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 

What  Nation  and  State  Is  Doing  for  Farming 


N1 


Government  Koad  Work 

[EARLY  5,000.000  square  yards  of 
roadway,  the  equivalent  of  561.9 
miles  of  road  15  feet  wide,  were 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of 
Federal  road  specialists  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  mileage  so  constructed  in 
previous  years.  The  roads  con- 
structed under  supervision  of  the  of- 
fice include  experimental  roads,  post 
roads,  county  roads,  and  roads  in  na- 
tional parks  and  forests.  The  expen- 
ditures of  the  office  for  this  purpose 
were  chiefly  for  engineering  services 
and  supervision,  the  communities, 
except  in  the  case  of  forest  and  park 
roads,  meeting  the  bulk  of  the  costs 
for  material  and  construction. 

A  special  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  construction  of  the  post 
roads  in  the  postoffice  appropriation 
bill  of  1912.  Eight  of  the  eleven  post 
road  projects  remaining  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
bringing  the  mileage  of  the  com- 
pleted roads  under  this  special  proj- 
ect to  397.6.  Three  of  the  original 
seventeen  projects,  aggregating  59.17 
miles  in  length,  remained  uncom- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
eight  projects  completed  are  in  seven 
States,  and  traverse  fifteen  counties. 

The  office  made  studies  and  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  com- 
plete road  systems  of  thirty-two 
counties  in  a  number  of  States,  as- 
signed engineers  to  inspect  specific 
roads  and  advise  as  to  theif  treat- 
ment in  113  communities,  and  es- 
pecially assigned  seven  engineers  to 
assist  State  departments  of  roads 
and  other  State  agencies  dealing  with 
roads  and  road  materials. 

The  demonstration  maintenance 
work  undertaken  in  1914  on  a  thru 
route  from  Washington  to  Atlanta 
was  continued  during  the  year,  the 
mileage  under  supervision  increas- 
ing from  724  to  876.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  continuous  maintenance  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
from  March  15  to  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  June  30,  1916.  the  road  was 
not  closed  to  traffic  at  any  point. 

In  the  national  parks  and  national 
forests  the  office  supervised  con- 
struction on  approximately  170  miles 
of  road,  of  which  about  seventy 
were  completed.  One  of  the  roads 
inder  construction — the  Escalante- 
W'inder  road  in  the  Powell  National 
forest,  Utah  —will  open  up  commu- 
'.ication  with  a  settlement  in  the  val- 
ley  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
which  has  heretofore  been  practi- 
cally cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  economic  work  of  gathering 
road  statistics  and  making  studies 
>f  traffic,  road  costs,  and  benefits 
was  continued  by  the  office.  Numer- 
ous tests  and  much  research  work  in 
regard  to  road  materials  were  con- 
ducted. 


Need  of  Long-time  Credit 
AS  MARKETS  have  become  more 
distant,  the  production  of  farm 
products  has  become  more  special- 
ized and  credit  more  necessary  to 
:arry  farmers  between  the  harvest- 
ng  and  the  sale  of  one  crop  and 
another.  All  business  is  done  more 
or  less  on  a  credit  basis.  Railroads 
borrow  thru  the  issue  of  bonds  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest  up  to  the  full 
value  of  their  tangible  assets. 

To  borrow  is  only  a  misfortune 
when  the  interest  rate  is  too  high  and 
the  time  of  repayment  too  short.  The 
farmer's  production  of  goods  is  not 
like  a  manufacturer's,  daily,  but  sea- 
sonal. His  planting  of  a  crop  is  an 
investment  upon  which  it  may  take  a 
year  to  realize.  Consequently,  if  he 
does  not  make  enough  on  the  last 
year's  crop  to  provide  him,  his  fam- 
ily and  stock  with  food  and  his  land 
with  fertilizer  or  other  needed  sup- 
plies until  another  crop  is  grown, 
harvested  artd  Bold,  he  must  get 
credit  of  some  kind  or  other.  The 


period  between  crops  and  sales  may 
be  anywhere  from  a  month  in  the 
case  of  dairy  farming  to  a  year  in. 
the  case  of  cotton  or  grain  farming. 

In  the  cotton  belt  States  operating 
credit  takes  the  form  of  supply  store 
credits.  According  to  the  reports  of 
bankers,  the  amount  of  supplies  ad- 
vanced on  credit  is  58  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  cotton  crop,  or  $30,- 
000.000  for  North  Carolina  alone. 

The  bankers  in  the  fifty-four  cot- 
ton-producing counties  of  this  State 
estimate  that  farmers  pay  on  an 
average  19.2  per  cent  more  for  goods 
bought  on  time  than  they  would  had 
they  bought  them  for  cash.  If  these 
accounts  run  for  six  months,  this 
would  mean  an  interest  rate  of  38.4 
per  cent.  The  problem  of  short- 
time  credit,  then,  is  a  real  one, 
whether  the  community  knows  how 
to  solve  it  or  not. 

North    Carolina    has    done  more 
than  any  State  in  the  Union  to  solve 
the  problem  of  rural  credit  thru  its 
Credit  Union  law.  Eight  other  States 
have  passed  Credit  Union  or  coopera- ' 
tive  banking  laws  for  short  loans.  ' 
Massachusetts,  following  the  lead  of 
Canada,  passed  the  first  Credit  Union 
law  in  the  United  States  in  1909. 
Credit  Unions  have  been  formed  in  | 
Boston  and  New  York  City.    But,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  no 
Credit  Unions  have  been  organized 
among  farmers  in  any  State  outside  t 
of  North  Carolina,  excepting  those 
promoted    and    maintained    by    the  | 
Jewish  Agricultural  Aid  Society.- 
N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture. 


of  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla.  These  pests 
were  estimated  to  have  destroyed  60 
per  cent  of  the  tomato  plants  of  the 
locality,  as  well  as  quantities  of 
other  garden  truck.  They  also  dam- 
age cocoanut  groves  by  their  numer- 
ous burrows.  It  was  found  that  the 
crabs  could  be  exterminated  by  in- 
troducing 5  or  6  drops  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide into  each  burrow  by  means 
of  a  long-nozzled  oil  can  and  closing 
the  opening  by  pressure  of.  the  foot. 


Baking  and  steaming  are  the  best 
methods  of  cooking  potatoes  and  the 
second  method  requires  less  fuel.  To 
get  the  most  value  from  boiled  pota- 
toes leave  their  skins  on;  do  not 
soak  in  water,  but  start  at  once  in 
boiling  water. 


The  "average''  cow  is  holding  bapk 
many  a  farmer  when  she  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  corned-beef  pack- 
ers. 


IWAN 


1133 


POST  HOLE 
AUGER 


Diffs  post  holes  faster  than  the  man  be- 
hind can  set  posts,  without  hard  back- 
breaking  Labor.  Digs  wells  also. 

The  two  interlocking  sharp  cruclbla 
•tael  blades  easily  cut  through  any  boiL 

DIGS  QUICK  AND  EASY 

and  saves  time  and  trouble.  Don't  be 
imposed  upon.  Refuse  the  poorly  made* 
fLmay  imitations.  A  poor  tool  ia  dear 
at  any  price.  Reliable  dealers  sell  the 
original,  patented,  "guaranteed  I  wan" 
for  only  $2.  It  pays  for  itself  in  one 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

■bout  Iwan  Post  BoU  Dinner..  Sickle  Edn 
Hay  Kfii<r«,,Ditthii>c  Sp^ir.  pr»ln  Cleucra. 
Til.  Hooks.  Chimney  Toy..  Vcnulmtora,  Etc 

IWAN  BROTHERS 
1517  Pralrla  Ave.,  South  Band,  Ind. 


JAPANESE  ROSE  BUSHES 


Five  for  lOcts. 

The  Wonder  of  the  World 

Rose  Bushes  with  roses  on  them  in  8 
weeks  from  the  time  the  seed  was 
planted.lt  may  not  seem  possible  but 
we  Gmarantee  it  to  be  so.  Thev  will 
BLOOM  EVERY  TEKWEEK8 
Winter  or  Summer,  and  when  3  years 
«jld  will  have  5or6hundred  roses  on 
each  bush.  Will  grow  in  the  house 
In  tlTwinteraswellasin  the  ground  in  summer. 
Roses  All  The  Year  Around.  Package  of  seed 
with  our  guarantee  by  mail  only  Ten  Cent.. 
Japan  Seed  Co.  Box  307  South  Norwalk,  toon. 


Wnr  on  Noxious  Animals 
J)EPREDATIONS  of  predatory  ani- 
mals, acrompanied  by  outbreaks 
of  rabies  among  them,  in  parts  of 
Oregon.  California,  Nevada.  Idaho 
and  Utah,  resulted  in  the  shooting, 
trapping  and  poisoning  of  over  11,- 
000  coyotes  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  by  hunters  in  the  employ  of 
the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Altogether 
over  15.000  noxious  animals,  includ- 
ing wolves,  coyotes,  mountain  lions 
and  bobcats,  were  destroyed.  The 
seriousness  of  the  outbreaks  of  rabies 
will  be  realized  when  it  is  stated 
that  more  than  sixty  persons  were 
treated  by  State  authorities  of  Ne- 
vada during  the  year  on  account  of 
having  been  bitten  by  either  wild  or 
domestic  an'mals.  The  loss  of  live- 
stock has  been  very  heavy.  At 
Winnemucca,  Nev.,  a  single  rabid 
coyote  caused  the  loss  of  twenty- 
seven  steers. 

During  the  past  year  over  250,000 
acres  of  Government  and  public 
lands  have  been  covered  with  poi- 
soned grain  for  the  extermination  of 
ground  squirrels.  Large  areas  of 
private  agricultural  land  also  have 
been  cleared  of  these  pests  thru  cam- 
paigns conducted  by  the  owners  un- 
der the  direction  of  representatives 
of  the  Biological  Survey.  Operations 
have  been  continued  effectively 
aerainst  prairie  dogs,  and  over  1,500,- 
000  acres  have  been  practically 
cleared  of  these  destructive  animals. 
Improvements  whlch,have  been  made 
by  the  bureau  In  methods  of  extermi- 
nating prairie  dogs  have  encouraged 
large  numbers  of  farmers  to  destroy 
them  on  their  lands. 

Effective  methods  of  destroying 
Jack  rabbits  have  been  devised  and 
the  depredations  of  these  animals 
have  been  greatly  reduced  in  many 
localities  where  they  had  proved 
exceedingly  destructive.  Similarly 
satisfactory  results  are  being  ob- 
tained in  operations  against  gophers 
and  moles. 

Important  experiments  have  also 
been  conducted  and  methods  devised 
for  the  control  of  seed-eating  mam- 
mals which  work  havoc  in  tree  plan- 
tations .and  areas  which  are  being 
reforested. 

Experiments  to  determine  eco- 
nomic methods  of  controlling  land 
crabs  were  conducted  in  the  vicinity 


GET  A  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 

IN  THE 

LAND  and  GREDIT  LEAGUE  of  AMERICA 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Further  the  Interests  of  Farming  in  America 


The  Land  and  Credit  League  of  America 
is  a  powerful  organization  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  farming  conditions  thru- 
out  America. 

"Helping  the  Farmer  to  Help  Himself"  Is 
the  object  of  the  League.  Its  basis  is  co- 
operation. The  League  is  not  designed  to 
make  money  for  itself,  but  to  make  the  busi- 
ness of  its  members  more  profitable. 

This  organization  needs  you  and  all  your  friends 
as  members.  The  bigger  the  membership  the 
stronger  the  organization  will  be  and  the  more 
quickly  it  will  accomplish  its  purposes. 

Heretofore  the  best  you  could  do  was  to  wish 
for  the  things  you  needed.  Now  you  can  fight  for 
them  thru  the  powerful  Influence  of  this  great 
organization. 

If  you  need  money  with  which  to  enlarge  or  de- 
velop your  farming  business,  and  need  this  money 
at  lower  rates  of  interest  and  on  better  terms  of 
repayment  than  you  have  been  able  to  obtain  in 
the  paj-t.  the  League  will  help  you  to  organize  a 
local  loan  association  for  this  purpo.-e:  if  you  de- 
sire better  treatment  and  more  equitable  rates  from 
ihe  railroads;  if  land  speculators  and  absentee 
landlords  are  holding  back  the  development  of 
your  community  and  so  interfering  with  the  devel- 
opment of  your  farming  business,  you  should  be- 
come a  member  of  this  League  and  help  to  re- 
move these  interferences  with  Individual  and  com- 
munity progress.  These  are  problems  which  can 
best  be  solved  by  concerted  action  of  a  large  or- 
ganization of  business  farmers,  Join  The  Land  and 
Credit  I-eague  of  America  and  help  your  own  and 
other  communities. 

There  will  be  published  regularly  thruout  the 
year  bulletins  reporting  the  work  of  the  League 
and  ghlng  information  regarding  the  economic 
problems  of  farming. 

ARE  YOU  ELIGIBLE? 

I'nder  the  terms  of  the  Certificate  of  Incorpora- 
tion. '  Any  male  or  female  inhabitant  of  America 
over  the  age  of  18  years  Is  eligible  to  membership 
in  this  League,  provided  his  or  her  present  or 
prospective  chief  source  of  income  is  thru  the 
ownership  of,  or  the  operation  of  or  labor  on,  a 
farm  in  America." 

All  you  need  to  do  to  become  a  member  Is  to  fill 
out  the  Application  Coupon  and  send  it  to  The 
Land  and  Credit  League  of  America,  Munsey  Bldg., 
Washington,  I).  C,  with  4  cents  In  stamps  to  pay 
for  postage  and  cost  of  mailing  your  Certificate 
of  Membership. 

THERE  IS  NO  COST 

On  receipt  of  Application,  your  name  and  ad- 
dress will  be  registered  by  the  League,  Life  Mem- 
bership Certificate  Issued,  stamped  with  official  seal 
of  Corporation  and  mailed  to  you.  No  dues,  fees 
or  assessments  can  be  levied  against  members;  this 
Is  specified  in  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation 
granted  by  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  Congress.  There  Is  no  capital 
stock  to  be  sold,  no  bonds;  no  real  estate  or  de- 
velopment project  to  be  boomed.  The  League  Is 
what  Is  known  as  a  non-profit  sharing  corporation 
— it  can  neither  earn  nor  pay  a  profit.  You  under- 
take no  financial  obligation  when  you  join  The 
Land  and  Credit  League  of  America. 

SEND  APPLICATION  NOW 

We  want  you  for  a  life  member.  It  costs  you 
nothing  to  Join  or  belong  to  this  great  organization. 
You  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  work  done  by  this 
League.  You  should  do  your  share  and  do  It  now. 
You  have  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 


PURPOSES 
of  the  LEAGUE 

I —  "To  facilitate  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  farm  lands  by  those  not  now 
in  possession  of  farm  lands." 

Z — "To  place  in  economic  use  those 
lands  adapted  to  farming  operation 
which  are  held  out  of  such  use  by 
speculators  awaiting  a  rise  in  their 
market  value,  and  by  others." 

3 —  "To  develop  more  equitable 
leases  and  methods  of  renting  farm 
lands." 

4 —  "To  secure  the  establishment  of 
Land  Courts  to  adjudicate,  on  an 
equitable  as  well  as  a  legal  basis,  all 
difficulties  arising  between  farm 
landlords  and  tenants  and  all  parties 
to  the  transfer  of  land  titles,  and 
to   simplify   title  transfers." 

5 —  "To  facilitate  putting  into  opera- 
tion the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  and 
similar    laws,    and    to    organize  na 
tional  farm  associations." 

6 —  "To  Improve  the  -  provisions  o 
all  laws  affecting  the  loan  of  mone- 
secured  by  mortgage  on  farm  lands 
as  the  necessity  for  such  improve 
ment  shall  become  evident." 

7 —  "To  secure  the  creation  of  ad- 
ditional State  and  Federal  credit  sys- 
tems or  facilities  which  shall  aid  in 
the  business  of  farming  In  America 
by  making  it  easier  and  cheaper  for 
a  present  or  prospective  farmer  to 
borrow  money  to  be  used  In  the  de- 
velopment of  his  farming  business 
and  on  better  terms  of  interest  an'5 
repayment  than  possible  otherwise 
whether  such  a  person  is  an  owner  of 
farm  lands  or  not." 

8 —  "To  insure  that  food  materials, 
farm  products  and  agricultural  im- 
plements shall  pay  reasonable  trans- 
portation  tariffs  and  costs." 

9 —  "To  secure  more  equitable  reg- 
ulations and  treatment  from  trans- 
portation companies." 

10 —  "To  secure,  enlarge  and  im- 
prove storage  warehousing  facilities 
under  State  and   Federal  control." 

II —  "To  organize  local,  district  and 
State  divisions  of  this  League  under 
proper  lawful  circumstances  for 
more  powerful  and  combined  activi- 
ties for  mutual  benefit." 

12 — "To  further  In  every  way  pos- 
sible the  interests  of  American 
farmers." 

THE  LAND  AND  CREDIT 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  (INC.) 
MUNSEY  BUILOINC,  WASHINCTCN,  D.  rj. 


I    To  The  land  and  Credit  League  of  America  (Inc.).     APPLICATION   FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

MUNSEY  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
'  I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  The  Land  and  Credit  League  of  America  (Inc.).  I 

I  am  Interested  In  farming.  I  send  you  herewith  4  cents  (stamps)  for  postage  and  cost 
'     of  mailing  my  Certificate  of  Membership. 


Town    sta,e 


{     Btreet  No..  P.  O.  or  n.  F.  D. 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS  ;ZJg  IZ 

linploments,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100.000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  t^J^-no* 

less  than  14  words  aceepted.  Baeh  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRHTE,  TO 

500-5 14  N.  Dearborn  St. 


Want  Ad  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  in  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
brine  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Ch  Icago.  111.  


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

WE  PAY  $80  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Com- 
pany, Springtielil.  111.  


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.  

WANTED— RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS. 
$75.00  month.  Vacations.  Opportunity  for 
farmers.  Examinations  everywhere.  Sample 
questions  free.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  T117, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-514   N.   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS.  TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  RAIN- 
coats.  Big  commissions.  Easy  profits.  Cooper 
made  $314  last  month.  We  deliver  and  col- 
lect. Sample  coat  free.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  12 
Timothy  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  

AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co..  Dept.   22,  St.   Louis,  Mo.  

MEN: — 100%  PROFIT  GUARANTEED, 
selling  Spray  Pump  and  Automobile  Washer. 
Write  Rusler  Company,  Johnstown,  Ohio.  


FARMS  AND   FARM   LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.  

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it  with 
a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want  ads 
are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  nation. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago. 


FOR  SALE— TEN  ACRES  OF  ORANGE 
and  grapefruit  trees  in  full  bearing,  on  the 
Caloosahatchee  River  at  Caloosa.  Price 
$5,000.  Write  C.  A.  Currier,  Lexington.  Mass., 
or  E.  H.  St(  vens,  Caloosa,  Fla. 


FARMS  WANTED 

"WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  for  sale.  Northwestern  Business  Agency, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.  


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 
SOUTHERN  FARMS  ARE  PROFITABLE. 
Get  our  illustrated  lists  of  good  farms  in  Vir- 
ginia. No.  Carolina.  W.  Va..  Md.,  and  Ohio  at 
$15  per  acre  and  up.  Excellent  little  farms 
in  colony  of  little  planters.  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley at  $250  and  up  complete,  on  easy  terms. 
FNle  climate,  good  markets;  best  general 
farming,  fruit,  poultry,  trucking  and  live  stock 
country  on  earth.  Write  for  full  information 
now.  F.  H.  LaBaume.  Agrl.  Agt..  N.  &  W. 
Ry.,  365  N.  &  W.  Ry.  Bids..  Roanoke.  Va. 


FARM  LANDS 

ARE  YOU  WEARY  OF  THE  NORTH? — 
Then  come  to  Fruitland  Park,  Florida,  a  vi- 
cinity ideal  for  a  home  and  for  grapefruit  and 
orange  growing  with  big  profits,  where  you  can 
develop  a  grove  with  practically  no  expense 
and  where  the  first  crop  you  raise  should  pay 
for  your  land.  For  boo"k  of  actual  photographs 
and  conservative  data  write  today.  Lake  Co. 
Land  Owners'  Association,  No.  150  Mack  St., 
Fruitland  Park.  Florida. 

M I NNESOTA.  THE  STATE  THAT  OFFERS 
you  a  home;  excellent  schools  and  churches; 
good  roads,  pure  water,  healthful  climate, 
splendid  goil.  Write  for  free  maps  and  litera- 
ture telling  all  about  this  State.  Fred  D. 
Sherman.  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Room 
201.  State  Capitol.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


TEXAS  SCHOOL  LAND.  FOR  SALE  BY 
the  State  at  $2  an  acre  on  forty  years'  time 
and  3%  Interest.  Write  Investor  Pub.  Co, 
Dent.  13.  S^n  Antotiio.  Tex 


WISCONSIN  LANDS 

LANDOLOGY,  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  In  regard  to  the  land  situation  Three 
months'  subscription  free.  If  for  a  home  or 
as  an  Investment,  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a  letter  and 
say.  "Mall  me  Landology  and  all  particulars 
free."  Address  Editor,  Lnndology,  Skldmore 
Land  Co..  45  Skldmore  Bldg..   Marinette.  Wis. 


LIVESTOCK 
BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader 
among  tho  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farm- 
ers who  read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111. 


rooks  AND  MAGAZINES 

PICTURE  PUZZLE  CONTESTS.  SEND 
stamp  for  particulars  concerning  plcturegames 
now  running.  Equitable  Publishing  Co.,  68  East 
102d  St.,  New  York. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 

Needlework  Department 

Tatting  Lace  and  Medallions 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THE  popularity  of  tatting  as  trim- 
ming is  increasing  daily.  The 
fascination  of  speeding  the  shuttle 
up  and  down  grows  on  the  worker, 
and  the  more  one  uses  it  the  more 
the  desire  to  continue  doing  so. 
Many  are  the  dainty  laces,  and  var- 
ious are  the  uses  to  which  they  can 
be  put.  The  handy  girl  can  trim 
her  lingerie,  her  dresser,  bedding, 
and  besides  make  many  small  but 
pleasing  gifts  at  very  little  cost. 
Often  one  spool  of  thread  will  make 
two  or  more  yards  of  lace. 

The  size  of  the  thread  used  varies 
with  the  use  for  which  the  lace  is 
intended.  For  edging  handkerchiefs, 
doilies,  collar  and  cuff  sets  and  many 
other  dainties,  use  No.  70  or  finer. 


peat  *  until  you  have  18  p,  close, 
forming  center  loop;  allow  a  length 
of  thread  about  the  same  length  as 
a  lo  p,  r,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *  until 
you  have  5  p,  2  d  s,  close.  Join  to 
first  lo  p;  leave  length  of  thread,  r, 
2  d  s,  join  to  p  of  first  loop,  *  2  d  s, 
1  p,  repeat  *  until  you  have  4  p,  2  d  s, 
close;  skip  1  lo  p,  and  join  to  the 
next  one,  continue  until  you  have  9 
small  loops,  forming  the  first  scal- 
lop; ch,  3  d  s,  *  1  p,  2  d  *s,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  18  p,  3  d  s,  r,  *  2  d  s, 

1  p,  repeat  *  until  you  have  6  p,  2 
d  s,  join  to  the  center  p  of  loop  of 
first  scallop,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  6  p,  2  d  s,  close;  skip 

2  p  of  center  loop,  Join  to  the  next 
p,  r,  *  2  d  s,  join  to  p  of  loop  just 
finished,  repeat  *  for  3  p,  *  2  d  s,  1  p, 


For  dresser  scarfs,  fancy  linens,  etc., 
No.  30  to  No.  50  are  the  best  sizes. 
For  trimming  bedding,  bath  towels, 
table  covers  and  all  the  heavier  ma- 
terials, Nos.  8  to  20  make  substan- 
tial edges. 

The  stitches  are  the  same  for  any 
size  thread. 

For  No.  1  Medallion— R,  *  2  d  s,  1 
lo  p,  repeat  *  until  you  have  12  p, 
close,  forming  the  center  loop;  r,  5 
d  s,  join  to  lo  p,  5  d  s,  close,  forming 
small  loop;  leave  a  length  of  thread, 
r,  3  d  s  *  1  p,  2  d  s,  repeat  *  until 
you  have  6  p,  3  d  s,  close,  forming  a 
large  loop;  leave  the  same  length  of 
thread  as  before,  r,  5  d  s,  join  to  the 
next  lo  p,  5  d  s,  close;  leave  the  same 
length  of  thread,  r,  3  d  s,  join  to  first 
p  of  next  large  loop,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  re- 
peat *  until  you  have  5  p,  3  d  s,  close; 
continue  until  you  have  made  12 
large  and  12  small  loops,  completing 
the  medallion. 

For  No.  2  Medallion — R,  *  2  d  s, 
1  p,  repeat  *  until  you  have  9  p, 
close,  forming  the  center  loop;  leave 
a  length  of  thread,  r,  3  d  s,  *  1  p,  2 
d  s,  repeat  *  until  you  have  5  p,  3 
d  s,  close;  leave  the  same  length  of 
thread  as  before,  Ids  into  p  of  cen- 
ter loop,  leave  a  length  of  thread, 
r,  3  d  s,  join  to  p  of  first  loop,  *  2 
tl  s,  1  p,  repeat  *  until  you  have  4 
p,  3  d  s,  close;  continue  until  you 
have  9  loops,  break  thread. 

Start  the  outer  edge,  *  r,  3  d  s, 
.  p,  2  d  s,  1  p,  2  d  8,  join  to  center 
p  of  first  loop,  2  d  s,  1  p,  2  d  s,  1  p, 
3  d  s,  close;  ch,  4  d  s,  **  1  lo  p,  2  d  s, 
repeat  **  until  you  have  7  lo  p,  4 
d  s,  repeat  *,  continue  for  9  loops 
and  9  ch,  completing  medallion. 

For  the  lace,  r,  *  2  d  s,  1  la  p,  re- 


repeat  *  for  3  p,  2  d  s,  join  to  second 
loop  of  first  scallop,  *  2  d  s,  1  p, 
repeat  *  until  you  have  6  p,  2  d  s, 
close;  skip  2  p  of  center  loop,  join  to 
the  next  p,  *  r,  join  the  first  2  p,  ** 
2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  **  until  you  have 
11  p,  2  d  s,  close;  repeat  *  until  you 
have  4  loops,  making  6  loops  in  all 
and  completing  this  scallop;  ch  3 
d  s,  *  1  p,  2  d  s,  repeat  *  until  you 


have  18  p,  3  d  s,  close, 
the  length  required. 


Continue  for 


Saving  by  Investing 

*J*HE  country  home  can  today  have 
the  modern  conveniences.  The 
cost  is  really  small  compared  to  the 
returns.  A  water  system  can  be  put 
in  that  will  cost  about  as  much  as  a 
binder.  It  is  used  every  day  in  the 
year  and  the  binder  only  a  week  or 
two.  A  furnace  that  will  keep  the 
whole  house  warm  will  cost  about 
as  much  as  a  drill  and  a  plow.  The 
furnace  can  be  used  nearly  half  the 
year,  while  the  drill  and  plow  are 
used  but  a  few  weeks. 

The  modern  improvements  in  the 
home  not  only  lift  the  heaviest 
work  from  the  shoulders  of  those 
least  able  to  bear  it,  but  they 
also  make  the  home  more  sanitary. 
One  sick  spell  may  cost  enough  to 
pay  for  installing  a  water  system  or 
a  furnace.  One  funeral  will  certain- 
ly cost  as  much. 

Farm  machinery  has  cut  out  much 
of  the  hardest  work  for  the  men  on 
the  farm,  and  the  modern  conven- 
iences in  the  home  will  cut  out  much 
of  the  heaviest  work  of  the  women 
on  the  farm. 
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WANT  ADS 

^::::::"":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::J 

LIVESTOCK  PAPER 

MONEY  IN  SHEEP:  SHEEP  RBVIEJW, 
Montpeller,    Indiana.     Farmers'    sheep  paper. 

Special  one  year  2 5c.  


FARM  RECORDS 
QUIT   FARM  ING   13  Y   GUESS— USB  POPU- 
lar     E-Z     Business     Outllt.       Circular  free. 

E.  /elllot,   Polugama,  Minn.  


I  OK  BALE 

SOMETHING  EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD 
have.  One  application  will  preserve  posts, 
rail  or  board  fence  for  years.  We  absolutely 
guarantee  this  preparation.  $1.00  buys  enough 
for  ordinary  use.  For  particulars,  write  Henry 
M-wpon  and  Engwal,  .laffray,  B.  C„  Canada. 


NiiW  i  ROP  TABLE  RICE.  100  POUNDS 
Extra  Fancy  whole  long  grain  white  rice  In 
double  sacks,  freight  prepaid  to.  stations  east 
of  the  Rockies,  $6.00.    Cabalnss,  Rice  Farmer, 

Box  300.  Katy,  Texas.  


PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..   521   Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.  


PICTCKKGAMK  CONTESTS 

$1,000  GIVEN  FOR  MAKING  MOST  WORDS 
from  letters  in  the  word  FACTORIES.  Get  in 
this  easy  contest.  You  may  win  first  prize, 
$800  farm;  or  2d  prize,  $100;  or  Xd  prize,  $50. 
Some  smaller  prizes.  Send  ten  cents  for 
magazine  with  particulars.  Help  furnished  In 
all  plcturegame  contests.  The  Free  Lance, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


LEGItORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


RHODE   ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  


PLYMOUTH  KOCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


I  SELL — 

1  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  j  ; 

machinery,     poultry,     farm  i  I 

tools,    implements,    anything  j  j 

and  everything  needed  by  the  jfj 

hundred  thousand  prosperous  jpj 

farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  jij 
ing  Business  every  week, 

1  EASILY— 
I  CHEATLy — 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  j  • 
columns.  The  cost  is  low —  j  1 
results  come  quickly  and  !  ; 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag-  pj 
azine  are  prosperous,  sue-  I  I 
cessful,  trustworthy — just  the  j| 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  j  ! 
with.  i|l 

III      Write  us  about  what  you  have  j  j 

|  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  ill 

I  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all  j  j 

I  the  information.   We  will  prepare  M 

I  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad-  ||| 

|  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address  j  j 

||  your  letter  to 

W.   D.   BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
1  500-514    North   Dearborn    Street,  jfj 
Chicago,  111. 
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I  Want  to  Send  You 
My  New  1917 
Seed  Book  FREE 


MAKING  MORE  MONEY 

Helps  in  Livestock  and  Crop  Production 


J  ForSOyearsIhavefttr- 

Dished  seeds  of  highest 
Quality.  Thousands  of 
tomers  attest  to  this  fact.  They  1 
know  my  seeds— their  growing  and  yielding  ' 
Qualities.  They  know  of  my  honest  meth- 
ods. My  seads  must  make  good  or  I  will. 
30th  animal  catalog  now  ready. 

Lists  All  Kinds  Farm. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

The  best  arranged,  most  comprehen- 
sive and  easiest  catalog  to  order  from  ever 
-issued.  Offers  the  best. 

Pimm,  arts.  Cum,  farts*.  WmH. 
Oner.  Alfalfa,  Vegetables,  flowers. 

Send  for  it  Today.  Get  FREE 
Packet  Flower  Seeds. 

If  yon  mention  this  paper, 
will  include  a  packet  of 
choice  Flower  Seeds. 
L  L  OLDS  SEED  COMPANY 
29,  Madison,  Wis.  1 
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CROP  Ff  EMM 

PAY/ 


when  prices  are  low  but 
with  crop  values  at  pres- 
ent levels,  the  dollars  you  in- 
vest in  fertilizers  bring  a  profit 
'  which  the  good  business  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  overlook.  More 
'fertilizer  per  acre  and  fertilizer 
on  every  acre  will  help  pay  the 
mortgage  and  put  money  in  the  bank 
account  in  1917.  A  postal  brings  our 
free  book,  "Crop  Feeding  Paye." 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

Baltimore,  Md.     Dept.  1 73.  Chicago,  III. 


Strawberries 

(The  Wonderful  Everbearing  and 
All  Other  Fruit  Plants)  — 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  kinds 
of  Strawberry  Plants,  indudinff 
the  Fall  or  Everbearing,  which 
fruit  in  August,  September,  Octo- 
ber and  November  as  well  as  In 
June  and  July.    Also  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry.  Elderberry, 
Comal  mod  Grape  Plant*.  Fruit  Trees, 
I  Rose*.  Ornament*!  Trx*.  Shrob*.  Vinei,  Seed  Potatoes,  Yef- 
I  etable  Plant*.         for  Hatch  in*,  Crates,  Basket* ,  etc.  Large 
|  Stock,  Low  Price*.   34  /ear*'  experience.   Catalogue  frea. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  763,  Pulaski,  W.  Y. 


20  Packets  Seeds— 10c 

We  want  e»ery  reader  to  test  "HARRIS  SEEDS  THAT 
HUSTLE."  Send  loc.  bow— before  you  foreet — for  this 
mammoth  collection  We  send  you  20  separate  packets  finest 
varieties— one  each—of  Beets,  Csjrots,  Cabbag e.  Celery, 
Cucumber,  Lettuce.  Crest,  Muskmelon,  Water- 
melon. Onion,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Salsify, 
Spinach,  Tomato,  Giant  Mixed  Poppies,  Calendula, 
Cosmos;  also  Children's  Botanical  Garden,  a  collec- 
tion of  flower  seeds.  With  this  collectkn  we  send  rebate 
check  for  lew.  and  Me  catalogue  of  world's  finest  seeds. 
HARRb  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  138  Mm  Street  NT.  PLEASANT.  MICH 


Certified  Potato  Supply 
^BOUT  41,000  bushels  of  certified 
seed  potatoes    were    grown  in 
Wisconsin  last  year.    The  bulk  of 

this,  according  to  officials  of  the  Wis- 
consin Potato  Growers'  Association, 
was  produced  by  eighty  growers,  liv- 
ing in  twenty  different  counties  and 
was  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  and 
Green  Mountain  varieties.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  crop  consists  of  Bur- 
banks,  Irish  Cobblers  and  Triumphs. 

The  average  acre  yield  on  the 
certified  stock  last  year  is  estimated 
to  be  about  13  5  bushels.  Due  to 
unfavorable  weather  and  various 
other  conflicting  causes,  the  total  of 
the  certified  seed  potato  crop  is 
about  14,000  bushels  less  than  in 
1915.  It  is,  however,  still  more 
than  twice  the  production  of  1914, 
the  initial  year  of  the  certified  plan. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season 
174  growers  applied  for  certification 
privileges,  but  of  this  number  forty 
were  rejected  on  the  field  inspec- 
tion, and  thirteen  during  the  bin  in- 
spection. Forty-one  others  with- 
drew because  of  crop  deficiencies 
due  to  weak  stands,  weeds,  bug  in- 
jury, varietal  mixtures,  and  scab. 

It  is  thought  that  fully  80  per  cent 
of  the  certified  stock  raised  last 
year  will  be  held  by  the  growers 
for  spring  planting  purposes.  Most 
of  this  stock  will  probably  be  used, 
within  the  State,  despite  an  increas- 
ing outside  demand. 

According  to  the  lists  prepared  by 
J.  G.  Milward  and  John  W.  Brann 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  who 
are  the  official  inspectors,  the  coun- 
ty production  of  certified  stock  is 
as  follows: 

Oneida,  11,000  bushels;  Barron, 
4,500  bushels;  Oconto,  4,200  bush- 
sis;  Waushara,  3,000  bushels;  Lin- 
coln, 2,400  bushels;  Waupaca,  2,100 
bushels;  Sawyer.  2,000  bushels; 
Door,  1,900  bushels;  Marinette, 
1,800  bushels;  Portage,  1,800  bush- 
els; Forest.  1,750  bushels. 

Less  than  1,000  bushels:  Price, 
Langlade,  Dunn,  Douglas,  Bayfield, 
Wood,  Burnett  and  Washburn  coun- 
ties. 


This  book  fully  explains  our  20th 
century  methods  in  growing 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 
unlike  any  other  catalog — lists  all 
(he  best  Tarieties  of  small  fruits  at 
lowest  wholesale  prices.  All  our 
I  plants  are  shipped  onaguarantee  to 
ptaaae  y ma  or  money  refunded. 
Worth  its  weight  ha  gold.  Send  poetal  today  to 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Salisbury,  Md.,  Dept  200. 


Writs  today  for   *  potr  of   Mat**.  Evorbocrx** 
StrsMtrfco'nr  plant*,  on*  lanro  i.awfa«c"  aarh  of  tin- 
F*'mr  t,.  Sudan  Graaa  fsrxl  SHk  Laaf 

Poppy  *«*d.  all  Fro*  la*-  T  Send  10  r«nt* 

for  rnaibnff  «xpen*«,  or  not.  a*  too  oleaao.  We 
otter  c  nu  nc  t'r  irreaaive  Everoeannee  plant*  at 
60c  per  doz*n.  90<-  for  &*)■  fl  76  for  100;  to. 00  for 
825.  all  Doetpal'j     CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  (0  .  Box  443,  Osage.  Iowa 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  a  fall  line  of  other  nmall  Fruit  Plants.  Bend 
for  our  frse  CatpiJotr  today.     It  tells  all   about  It. 

J.N.  R0KELY.  NURS.RIES.  R.  3,  BR1DGMAN.  MICHIGAN 


'Don't  hesitate  about 
answering  the  adver- 
tisements you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business. 
We  are  careful  to  ac- 
cept only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  respon- 
sible concerns. 


Sugar-beet  Seed 
gUGAR-BEET  seed  was  grown 
commercially  in  this  country 
during  the  past  year  in  several 
States  from  Michigan  to  California. 
The  crop  of  seed  harvested  in  1915 
was  so  satisfactory,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  each  of 
the  areas  tested  that  a  largely  in- 
creased acreage  was  planted  last 
year. 

This  bureau  has  assisted  in  an 
advisory  way  in  growing,  selecting 
and  siloing  the  roots,  planting 
them  in  the  spring,  harvesting  and 
cleaning  the  seed,  and,  in  general, 
endeavored  to  produce  the  larg- 
est amount  of  commercial  seed 
possible  at  a  minimum  cost.  Ap- 
proximately 5.000  acres  were  in 
beet  seed  in  this  country  last  year, 
while  we  require  the  product 
of  at  least  16,000  acres  for  a  nor- 
mal planfing,  not  considering  the 
natural  expansion  of  the  bee-sugar 
industry-  Each  new  mill  will  re- 
quire an  average  of  200  acres  in 
seed  to  meet  its  planting  require- 
ments. Seven  new  mills  are  in  con- 
struction for  this  year. 

The  problem  of  drying  the  sugar 
beets  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  raw  material 
for  the  mill  and  thereby  increasing 
the  length  of  the  sugar  campaign 
has  been  further  investigated.  The 
principal  difficulty  has  been  in  find- 
ing or  devising  a  dryer  of  suitable 
capacity  to  handle  enough  beets  per 
day  to  be  profitable. 


Homegrown  Feeds  Cheapest 
picICES  for  all  grains  used  in  feed- 
ing livestock  have  been  increas- 
ing so  rapidly  during  the  last  six 
months  that  many  sorts  of  feed  now 


cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  they 
did  a  year  ago.  This  heavy  expense 
for  feed  is  being  keenly  felt  by  many 
dairymen  of  the  South,  particularly 
those  located  near  the  large  cities, 
who  have  been  buying  all  their  3tock 
feed. 

The  basis  of  profitable  dairy  feed- 
ing is  unquestionably  plenty  of  le- 
gume hay  and  plenty  of  corn  or 
sorghum,  either  cut  green  in  sum- 
mer or  preserved  in  the  silo  for  win- 
ter use.  These  essential  feeds  can 
be  produced  cheaper  in  some  South- 
ern States  than  in  some  other  sec- 
tions, yet  many  dairymen  are  not 
making  proper  use  of  them.  As  the 
cities  grow  in  size  and  land  increases 
in  value,  such  dairymen  will  find 
themselves  compelled  to  move  their 
farm  and  dairy  operations  far  enough 
away  from  the  city  limits  to  secure 
land  at  $50  to  $100  an  acre  for  grow- 
ing feed  crops.  Modern  methods  of 
transporting  milk  are  now  so  perfect 
that  milk  can  be  shipped  forty  or 
fifty  miles  by  train  with  as  little 
trouble  as  hauling  it  by  wagon  five 
or  ten  miles. 


Altho  Washburn  County,  Wiscon- 
sin, is  credited  with  having  less  than 
1,000  farms,  its  rural  school  teachers 
and  pupils  have  found  that  its  farm- 
ers have  170  silos,  25  of  its  farm 
homes  are  supplied  with  running  wa- 
ter and  85  acres  are  yielding  good 
crops  of  alfalfa. 


Pull  Big  Slumps 

Jy  Itand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  digging,  no 
expense  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin. 
ciplc  as  a  jack.  loo  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

^^S^a^^      HAND  POWER. 

i  ,  a  Stump 
1  *T  Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing:. 

£\  Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 
Box  60 

182  Fifth  Street 
k    San  Francisco 
California 


PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Pear,  Pints.  Oherrv.  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Tines,  Nuts.  ete. 
GENUINE  HALE  BUDDED  from  Bearing  J.  H.  HALE  TKEES. 
GENUINE  Delicious  APPLES.  Write  for  tree  catalog. 

TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  29,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


SECRETS  of  Fruit  Profits 

Big,  New  1917  4-Color  Book 

— just  off  the  T^ess.  Brand 
new  money-making  facts, 
se  for  your  name  and  ad- 
n  a  post  card.  Learn  how 
have  grown  rich — how 
:t  $12  a  barrel  for  apples— $2.70  a 
reaches — big  money  from  spare  laud, 
book  you  need — get  it  today. 

STARK  BRO'S 

Success  Orchards  Book 

Crammed  with  money-making  facta 

d  with  life  photos  of  fruits  in  l|p<lij 
natural  color,  and  successful  or-  v 
chards.  Stark  Trees — best  by  * 
test  of  101  Years.     FREE  \ 
Freight  to  your  station  T^'i 
makes  Stark  Bro' s  yourneiqh-  m 
6ors — FREE  Landscaping  Flans.  1 
Be  sure  to  write  TODAY. 

STARK  BRO'S,  LOUISIANA,  M 
Box    MSI-  Good  Salesmen  Wanted— Writ* 


Rfial,  life* 
like  music 
at  last, 
thanks  to 
Thos.A. 
Edison. 


Mr.  Edison's  W 
New  Phono 
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and  after  Mail 


the  New  Edison — Mr.  Edison's  great  new  phonograph 
with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand 
new  Diamond  Amberol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down. 
Now,  on  this  offer,  you  can  have  the  finest,  the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  a  price  very  much  less  than  that 
at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered.   Seize  this  opportunity.   Send  the  coupon  now. 

Rock-Bottom  Offer  Direct 

your  home  on  free  trial.  Entertain  your 
family  and  friends  with  your  favorite  records —  everything  from  Grand  Opera  to  the  latest  city  song  hits. 
Comic  Vaudeville  and  roaring  MinBtrel  Shows—then  if  you  choose  send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expense. 
But  if  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  send  us     ■  ■■■■■■■■■■ 
only  {1  00  after  the  free  trial.    Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  * 

of  monthly  payments.   Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer,    f    To  F  K.  BABSON.  Edison  Phonograph  VisL 

/    4691  Edison  Block    .\    Chicago,  Illinois 

/  fr^'uiaVoffer^^'tha'Jew  model  Ed1Son 

Get  our  New  Edison  catalog.    Your  name    S  Phonograph 


Catalog  FREE 


and  address  on  a  post  card  or  letter  (or  J  net  this  coupon)  £ 
Is  enough.    No  onligat 


In  asking  for  the  catak. 
-while  this  offer  tests. 


Find  out  about  this  offer 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dist.  Jf 

/ 


/ 

£  Name.. 


*«9 1  Edison  Block 

Canadian  Office:  8!>6  Portaea  Ai 


Chicago,  Illinois 


<*  Addrete.. 


OUR  LOW  PRICES  TELL  THE  STORY 


Wm  Hf .  PaDo«-»  a  Biff  Room 

Just   think    only   57c  for  enough 
V  QI  beautiful  four  color  bronzed  side 
M     J    wall,  celling  and  border  to  papei 
flf  a  big  room     Write  today  for  our 

Free  Book  of  over  100  bio  sam- 
ples of  will  paper  and  see  this  dandy  paper.  Also, 
our  exquisite  1017  papers,  consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed 
gold,  oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany, 
silk  and  creton  effects 
at  0c  to  40c  a  double 
roll  of  10  yards.  Fin- 
est varnished  tiles.  22c 
a  double  roll.  Combi- 
nation matched  with 
cut  out  borders  ready 
for  hanging  at  Ihkc  a  yard  up.  Wall  paper  for 
all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at 
In  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself — don't  wait.  Get 
samples  now — today — and  see  our  wondrously  beau- 
tiful art  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand 
free  premium  offer. 


FURNITURE  CATALOG  FREE 


Single  pieces  of  furnl 
ture  cheaper  than  dealers 
In  small  cities  and  towns 
can  buy  It  for  In  carload 
lots.  We  sell  dining  chairs 
et  72c  up;  fancy  rockers 
$1.18  up;  kitchen  cabinets 
$4.68  up;  sideboards  $10.88 
up:  dining  tables  $3.18  up. 
parlor  suites  $17.50  up:  couches  $6.95  up:  metal 
beds  $2.98  up:  mattresses  $2.95  up;  and  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  every  other  kind  and 
make  of  furniture.    Write  today. 


READ  CAREFULLY  THIS 


PAINT 


ADVERTISEMENT 


WRITE  US  A  POSTAL  OR  LETTER  FOR 
A  FREE  SPECIAL  CATALOG  OF  ANY 
GOODS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 
WHETHER  ADVERTISED  HERE  OR  NOT 
AND  SEE  WHAT  REAL  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ARE 


THEN 


SMYTH'S  60  EGG  INCUBATOR 

ALL  STEEL— ON  30  DAYS'  $o92 
FREE  TRIAL-HOLDS 
FULL  60  EGGS 

To  quickly  popularise  SMYTH'S  All  Steel  60  Egg  Incubator,  we 
will  sell  5.000  at  only  S3. 92  each.  Guaranteed  to  batch  as  large  a 
per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  ss  any  Incubator  made,  regardless 
of  name,  make  or  price.  Made  of  polished  steel,  with  double  walled 
air  chamber,  1917  Improved  disc  regulator,  standard  thermometer 
visible  through  glass  damper,  best,  safest  metal  lamp,  heat  distribut- 
ing drum  around  outer  edges,  with  Jacketed  heat  flue  and  automatic 
hsat  regulation,  insuring  even  temperature  and  moisture  In  every  part 
of  egg  chamber,  and  proper  heat  to  eggs  all  the  time.  Full  direc- 
tions with  each  Incubator.  SEND  $1.00  deposit  and  we  will  send 
you  this  high  grade,  latest  Improved  SMYTH'S  all  steel  60  egg 
Incubator  by  freight,  subject  to  examination.  Pay  balance  $2.92  and 
freight  charges  to  agent  after  you  And  the  Incubator  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  the  greatest  Incubator  bargain  In  the  world,  then  take 
It  home  and  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  at  our  risk,  snd  If  you  do  not  find  It  as  good  a  hatcher  as  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.  regardless  of  price  or  make,  or  If  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  $1.00  and  freight  charges.  If  you  want  Incubator  sent  by  PARCEL  POST  send  $3.92 
snd  enough  money  extra  to  pay  the  parcel  post  postage  and  we'll  send  on  same  liberal  trial  offer  as 
above.  Shipping  weight  19  lbs.  We  make  very  low  prices  on  larger  Incubators,  brooders,  and  poultry  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  In  our  big  free  Inoubator  Catalog  sent  you  free  upon  request.  Order  Incubator  or  catalog 
today. 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 

Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made. 
Think  of  It — we'll  send  our 
READY  MIXED 
PAINT  (any  kind 
you  want)  ON , 
FREE  TRIAL.  Tc 
try    the    paint    IT  ^^"v»OUSjT" 

home,    test    c  '  , 

It  thoroughly.  pSMTtfi 
compare  1  t  /TO  WCAR  / 
with  any  make  or  priced  /  AND 
paint  you  know  of  and  then  [SATISFY 
decide  If  you  want  to  keep  *" 
It:  If  not.  return  at  our  expense  both  ways  aud 
you  will  not  be  out  a  cent.  If  you  need  paint, 
varnish  or  stain  for  any  purpose  whatever,  write 
today  for  our  Big  Free  Paint  Book  and  read  there 
In  detail  our  great  free  trial  offer  and  see  the 
124  sample  colors  or  Smyth's  Unlimited  Guar- 
antee Paint,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 


Look  Here!  You  Who  Own  Cows 

"SMYTH'S" 
BEST    Km  60  days 


65 
up 


Write  today  for  our 
Big  Special  Cream  Sep- 
arator Catalog  and  read 

our  great  offer  to  send 
you  one  of  "Smyth's 
Best"  Perfected  1917  Model, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separa- 
tors on  60  days'  free  trial 
without  risk — without  money 
— use  It  .  hard  every  evening 
and  morning  60  days — 120 
times.  Test  It — compare  It 
with  any  separator  you  know  | 
of,  no  matter  how  high 
priced  It  la,  and  if  you 
And  our  separator  un- 
satisfactory for  any 
reason'  whatever,  re- 
turn It  at  our  expense 
-you'll  be  out  only  your  trouble.  Guaranteed  to 
skim  99-100  per  cent  at  80  degrees  or  no  sale.  Easy 
running  phosphor  bronze  bearings.  Write  for 
catalog  today  and  see  full  line  and  wonder  offers. 


Millwork,  Hardware), 
aint  for  Thi.  Big  7- 
Reception  and  Bath 
,E  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 


If  you  are  about  to 
build    a    new  house, 
barn  or  garage,  or  any 
kind     of  building, 
send    for    our  Big 
Book     of     H  o  u  s  s 
Plans,    which  shows 
about   100  designs 
of     buildings  at 
prices  ranging,  for 
all  material,  from 
$89.00     up.  We 
show     the  build- 
ings   In  beautiful 
colored   and  half- 
tone pictures,  (tlve 
actual  mill  prices,  give 
Be  sure 


ded,  quote 

Kplain  everything  In  detail 
on  If  you  Intend  to  build. 


ite  Today  for  Our 
ARM  MACHINERY 

/ATA I  Ofl   Before  buying 

ite  line  of  latest  Improved  1917  model  farm 
.nplements  In  colors.  Standard  makes  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Everything  guaran- 
teed. Free  trial  given.  Half  your  dealer's 
price.  Look  I  Walking  plows  $2.90  up; 
cultivators  $2.10  up;  grain  drills  $10.65  up; 
corn  planters  58c  up:  mowers  $40.65  up;  and 
every  kind  of  farm  Implements  made  at  pro- 
portionately low  prices.  Get  the  book  Bure 
before  buying  and  save  a  lot  of  money. 


WE  SELL  EVERYTHING 

to  eat.  wear  and  use.  and  can  supply  you  with  any  kind  of 
goods  you  want  at  wholesale  prices.  To  get  posted  and  save 
big  money  on  what  you  buy  write  us  a  postal  telling  us  what 
goods  you  are  Interested  In,  and  we  will  send  you  a  special 
catalog  by  return  mall  showing  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the 
goods  you  mention  at  such  low  prices  that  they  will  make  you 
wonder.    Write  today  and  Bee. 


BIG 


SINGLE  BABHEL  SHOTCUH 


FREE  SPORTING  GOODS  CATALOG 
Full  of  Best  Sporting  Goods  in  the  World 

If  you  are  Interested  In  buying  a  gun, 
revolver  or  Sporting  Goods  of  any  kind, 
write  us  a  postal  or  letter  today,  say- 
ing, "Send  me  your  Special  Sporting 
Goods  Catalog."  and  by  return 
mall  we  will  send  you  our  great 
and  wonderful  Sporting  Goods 
Catalog  which  Illustrates  and  de- 
scribes marvelous  bargains  In 
high  grade,  standard  made  and 
guns,  revolvers  and  sportsmen's 
all  kinds.  We  sell  single  barrel 
shot  guns  at  $4.15  up:  double  barrel  shot 
guns  at  $9.65  up;  repeating  shot  guns  at 
$22.50  up:  repeating  rifles  at  $7.00  up;  target  rifles  at  $1.50  up;  all 
rifles  at  75c  up;  revolvers  at  $1.65  up.  and  everything  that  sportsmen  use 
to  shoot  and  hunt  with.  Also  athletic  goods,  football  goods,  and  every- 
thingMnsportsmen^sgoods. 
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.95 — 60  Days  Free  Trial 


or  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

ROOFING  $2.5*  FOR  100  SQUARE  FEET 

Our  prices  for  ready  roofing,  metal 
roofing    and    all    goods  of 
this   nature  are  the  lowest, 
and  our  guarantee  the  long- 
est    and    most  liberal. 
Write  for  our  Free  Spe- 
cial Roofing  Catalog  and 
aee.     Don't    buy  before 
you  get  our  prices.  We 
Board  and  ornamental  steel  ceiling. 


arc  also  headquarters  for  Wall 
"WiMoffn"  prices  on  all. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

SEND  FOR  HARNESS  CATALOG 


harness  are  full  size,  stylish,  handsome  and  extra 
oak  tanned  extra  choice  packers'  heavy  steer  hides,  all 
parts  exactly  uniform  In  thickness,  weight  snd  strength: 
strongly  and  artistically  sewed,  reinforced  where  neces 
sary  and  two  or  three  ply  where  greatest  strain  comes. 
We  sell  double  hsrness  st  $18.40  up;  single  harness  at 
$8.25  up,  and  correspondingly  low  prices  for  ssddles  and 
horse  goods  snd  horse  findings  of  sll  kinds.  Sstlsfactlon 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Be  sure  and  get  our 
Special  Harness  Catalog  before  you  buy  aud  save  mi 


Write  today  for 
our  big  free 
Harness  Catalog 
which  describes. 
Illustrates  and 
price  lists  the 
largest  assort- 
ment In  the 
world  of  fine 
made  harness, 
saddles  and 
horse  goods  of 
all  kinds  for  all 
purposes  and  for 
all  sections 
of  the  coun- 
try. Our 
strong,  cut  from 


%wMxf3k>un  as 


e  for  our 
Special 
Grocery  Catalog 

snd  see  our  full  line 
of  groceries  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  at  big  money  saving 
prices  and  read  our  great  special  offer 
how  we  will  sell  you  25  lbs.  of  cane 
iftmfWs~^jff>^*  granulated  sugar  for  $1.10;  50  lbs..  $2.20; 
75  lbs.,  $3.30:  100  lbs.,  $4.40.  No  orders  sccepted  at  these  prices 
until  you  receive  and  read  our  offer — so  send  today  for  free  gro- 
cery catalog. 


30  DAYS  FR1 


RIAL 


If  you  havo  any  use  for  any  kind  of  ve- 
hicle whatever,  "we  have  the  most  wonder- 
ful liberal  proposition  to  make  that  you 
ever  heard  of,  whereby  we  will  send  you 
any  one  of  our  vehicles  on  30  da>s'  free 
trial  without  any  money  to  us  in 
advance  (let  your  bank  bold  it), 
and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  vehicle, 
you  can  return  it  at  our  expense 
and  you  will  not  be  out  one  penny. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  the  vehicle, 
we  will  send  you  a  binding  guar- 
antee for  2  years.  If  interested, 
write  us  a  postal  or  letter  and  say, 
"Send  me  your  Free  Special  Vehicle  Catalog,"  which  shows  in 
colors  our  complete  line  of  vehicles  with  full  details  about  our 
wonderful  and  liberal  offers.  We  undersell  everybody.  Top  buggies 
$35.00  up:  runabouts  $30.00  up.  Every  kind  of  vehicle  made  at 
p:-opo**t  ionaieiy  low  prices. 


Write  for  Lumber  Prices 

If  you  need  lumber  for  new  or 
repair  work,  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, send  us  the  list  and  get  our 
"very  low  sawmill"  prices.  You 
surely  will  save  a  lot  of  money, 
tirades  guaranteed.  Shipped  from 
yards  at  Cairo,  111..  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
or  Mills  In  So.  Pine  Belt,  or  at 
eattle.  Wash.  Be  sure  and  send  speciftca- 
for  lumber  needed,  and  get  our  prices. 


Write  for  Free  Engine  Catalog 

PRICES  DOWN, 
only  $18.95  now 
g  u  a  ranteed 
gasoline  en- 
gine. Pro- 
portionately low  prices 
on  Lifetime  Guaranteed 
1%.  1%.  2%.  4%.  6.  8. 
12  and  up  to  50  H.  P. 
Engines.  No  better  en- 
gines at  any  price:  powerful,  strong,  simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being 
used  in  your  neighborhood.  Don't  buy  until  you  write  for  our  great 
Special  Free  Gasoline  Engine  Catalog  and  read  our  wonder  60- Day  Free 
Trial  Without  Money  in  advance  offer.  


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  MEN'S  FUR, 
SHEEP  LINED  AND  WORK  CLOTHING 


Fur  coats  at  $20.50  up; 
heavy  sheep  lined  driving  ul- 
sters at  $4.95  up  to  $11.95; 
fur  lined  overcoats  at 
$13.95  up  to  $36.50; 
blanket  lined  duck 
and  corduroy  work 
coats  at  $1  19  up  to 
$3.50;  .blanket  lined, 
wool,  corduroy  and 
duck  heavy  work  suits 
at  $5.95  to  $7.50: 
heavy  mackinaws  at 
$3.95  to  $7.50:  extra 
good  'line  of  overalls  and  jumpers;  khaki, 
moleskin,  jean,  corduroy  and  work  pants  of 
all  kinds.  Startling  low 
prices  on  waterproof 
oiled  slicker  clothing  and 
rubber  clothing.  Write 
today  for  special  cata- 
log No.  1X55.  which  Il- 
lustrates and  prices  the 
above,  and  hundreds  of 
other  bargains  in  fur- 
lined  and  work  clothing. 
It  will  pay  you  big  to 
read  it.  Our  prices 
positively  are  lowest, 
and  you  will  find  the 
quality  the  best  grade 
nd  make,  for  each  garment  is  made  with 
great  care  from  carefully  chosen  materials 


and  will  stand  the  hard  wear  they  are 
tended  for. 


in- 


BEST  STUMP  PULLERS  MADEI 

 ■  —  Ptiilpra      Th*»v   are  I 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  TO 

JOHN  M.  SMYTH  mdse.  CO. 

703-71 1  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


0et  our  P^r;",1^uempmrdUileer,u.reT>h7f  sfe'eland  are  light  and,  easy  to 
handle.    Built  low  so  team  can  pass 
to  pick  from,  ranging 


rope.    Five  sites 


In 


price  from  $13.95 
up.  Guaranteed  one 
year.  Write  today  for 
special  catalog,  show- 
ing pictures  of  all  our 
stump  pullers,  describ- 
ing them  In  detail  ami 
explaining  the  perfect  v 


January  13,  1917  °  Cents  a  Week 


BUSINESS 


The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


BAD  BUSINESS 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


You  bbrit  PW  WMPrlciiS  W 

OTTAWA  ENGINES ,  ^ 


Here  Are  My 

Latest  Prices 

PORTABLE 
1M  H-P,  «31.40 


H-P,  38.40 
H-P,  60.80 
H-P,  102.20 
H-P,  127.70 
H-P,  1S4.9S 
H-P,  179.00 


Larger  sfzes  at  equally  lota  Price*, 
SAW-RIG  PORTABLES 
4  H-P,  $126.50     8  H  P,  6194.00 
B  H-P,    127.40    10  H-P,  209.90 
7  H-P,   165.2S    12  H-P,  263.00 
(F.  0.  B.  Factory) 


LET  me  send  you  an  engin 
either  kerosene  or  gasoline  to  ecu  il  its  own 
cost  while  you  use  it,  and  at  a  low  factory  price. 

90  Days'  Trial— 10  Year  Guarantee 

You  have  90  days  in  which  to  try  my  engine  at 

your  work.  I  have  been  selling  engines  longest  direct  on 
trial  to  the  user.  Every  engine  is  sent  on  trial.  Each  must 
make  good  my  liberal  10  year  guarantee. 

Kerosene  Oil,  Distillate,  Gasoline 

With  my  Kerosene  engine,  you  get  more  power  from  8c 
Kerosene  than  your  neighbor  can  get  out  of  his  engine  with 
20c  gasoline  —  and  OTTAWA  Engines  are  easy  to  a  tart — 
easy  to  operate — no  batteries  —  no  cranking. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

My  money  saving  plan  of  selling  makes  it  easy  for  you  to 
own  an  OTTAWA  —  the  prices  are  lower  — the  quality 
higher  as  explained  in  my  large  new  engine  book. 

Rill  FnninP  Rnnk  You  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
DIJJ  liMJJIUC  DUUB  book  —  the  most  up-to-dato  on  engine 
PDrP  building  —  learn  why  my  prices  are  lower  on  better  Built 
W  M\.m-jm2j  engines  —  how  little  it  costs  to  operate  and  the  secret  of 
my  lower  prices  when  all  prices  are  going  up — up.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 
GEO.  E.  LONG.  Pre*,  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO* 
1548  King  Street,  -  Ottawa.  Kanwany 


How  Johnny  Sneak'em  Traps 


GET  A  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 

IN  THE 

LAND  and  CREDIT  LEAGUE  of  AMERICA 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  District  of  Colombia  to  Farther  the  Interests  of  Farming  in  America 


The  Land  and  Credit  League  of  America 
is  a  powerful  organization  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  farming  conditions  thru- 
out  America. 

"Helping  the  Farmer  to  Help  Himself"  is 
the  object  of  the  League.  Its  basis  is  co- 
operation. The  League  is  not  designed  to 
make  money  for  itself,  but  to  make  the  busi- 
ness of  Its  members  more  profitable. 

This  organization  needs  you  and  all  your  friends 
as  members.  The  bigger  the  membership  the 
stronger  the  organization  will  be  and  the  more 
quickly  it  will  accomplish  Its  purposes. 

Heretofore  the  best  you  could  do  was  to  wish 
for  the  things  you  needed.  Now  you  can  fight  for 
them  thru  the  powerful  influence  of  this  great 
organization. 

If  you  need  money  with  which  to  enlarge  or  de- 
velop your  farming  business,  and  need  this  money 
at  lower  rates  of  interest  and  on  better  terms  of 
repayment  than  you  have  been  able  to  obtain  In 
the  past,  the  League  will  help  you  to  organize  a 
local  loan  association  for  this  purpose;  if  you  de- 
sire better  treatment  and  more  equitable  rates  from 
the  railroads;  if  land  speculators  and  absentee 
landlords  are  holding  back  the  development  of 
your  community  and  so  interfering  with  the  devel- 
opment of  your  farming  business,  you  should  be- 
come a  member  of  this  League  and  help  to  re- 
move these  interferences  with  individual  and  com- 
munity progress.  These  are  problems  which  can 
best  be  solved  by  concerted  action  of  a  large  or- 
ganization of  business  farmers.  Join  The  Land  and 
Credit  League  of  America  and  help  your  own  and 
other  communities. 

There  will  be  published  regularly  thruout  the 
year  bulletins  reporting  the  work  of  the  League 
and  giving  information  regarding  the  economic 
problems  of  farming. 

ARE  YOV  ELIGIBLE? 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Certificate  of  Incorpora- 
tion, "Any  male  or  female  inhabitant  of  America 
over  the  age  of  18  years  is  eligible  to  membership 
in  this  League,  provided  his  or  her  present  or 
prospective  chief  source  of  income  is  thru  the 
ownership  of,  or  the  operation  of  or  labor  on,  a 
farm  in  America." 

All  you  need  to  do  to  become  a  member  is  to  fill 
out  the  Application  Coupon  and  send  it  to  The 
Land  and  Credit  League  of  America,  Munsey  BIdg., 
Washington,  I).  C,  with  4  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
for  postage  and  cost  of  mailing  your  Certificate 
of  Membership. 

THERE  IS  NO  COST 

On  receipt  of  Application,  your  name  and  ad- 
dress will  be  registered  by  the  League,  Life  Mem- 
bership Certificate  issued,  stamped  with  official  seal 
of  Corporation  and  mailed  to  you.  No  dues,  fees 
or  assessments  can  be  levied  against  members;  this 
is  specified  in  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation 
granted  by  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  Congress.  There  is  no  capital 
stock  to  be  sold,  no  bonds;  no  real  estate  or  de- 
velopment project  to  be  boomed.  The  League  is 
what  is  known  as  a  non-profit  sharing  corporation 
^it  can  neither  earn  nor  pay  a  profit.  You  under- 
take no  financial  obligation  when  you  join  The 
Land  and  Credit  League  of  America. 

SEND  APPLICATION  NOW 

We  want  you  for  a  life  member.  It  costs  you 
nothing  to  join  or  belong  to  this  great  organization. 
You  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  work  done  by  this 
League.  You  should  do  your  share  and  do  it  now. 
You  have  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 


PURPOSES 
of  the  LEAGUE 

I —  "To  facilitate  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  farm  lands  by  those  not  now 
in  possession  of  farm  lands." 

S — "To  place  In  economic  use  those 
lands  adapted  to  farming  operation 
which  are  held  out  of  such  use  by 
speculators  awaiting  a  rise  in  their 
market  value,  and  by  others." 

3 —  "To  develop  more  equitable 
leases  and  methods  of  renting  farm 

lands." 

4 —  "To  secure  the  establishment  of 
Land  Courts  to  adjudicate,  on  an 
equitable  as  well  as  a  legal  basis,  all 
difficulties  arising  between  farm 
landlords  and  tenants  and  all  parties 
to  the  transfer  of  land  titles,  and 
to  simplify   title  transfers." 

5 —  "To  facilitate  putting  Into  opera- 
tion the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  and 
similar  laws,  and  to  organize  na- 
tional farm  associations." 

6 —  "To  improve  the  provisions  of 
all  laws  affecting  the  loan  of  money 
secured  by  mortgage  on  farm  lands, 
as  the  necessity  for  such  Improve- 
ment shall  become  evident." 

7 —  "To  secure  the  creation  of  ad- 
ditional State  and  Federal  credit  sys- 
tems or  facilities  which  shall  aid  in 
the  business  of  farming  in  America 
by  making  it  easier  and  cheaper  for 
a  present  or  prospective  farmer  to 
borrow  money  to  be  used  In  the  de- 
velopment of  his  farming  business, 
and  on  better  terms  of  interest  and 
repayment  than  possible  otherwise, 
whether  such  a  person  is  an  owner  of 
farm  lands  or  not." 

8 —  "To  insure  that  food  materials, 
farm  products  and  agricultural  im- 
plements shall  pay  reasonable  trans- 
portation tariffs  and  costs." 

9—  "To  secure  more  equitable  reg- 
ulations and  treatment  from  trans- 
portation companies." 

10 —  "To  secure,  enlarge  and  im- 
prove storage  warehousing  facilities 
under  State  and  Federal  control." 

II —  "To  organize  local,  district  and 
State  divisions  of  this  League  under 
proper  lawful  circumstances  for 
more  powerful  and  combined  activi- 
ties for  mutual  benefit." 

12 — "To  further  in  every  way  pos- 
sible the  interests  of  American 
farmers." 

THE  LAND  AND  CREDIT 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  (INC.) 
MUNSEY  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  0.  C. 


To  The  Land  and  Credit  League  of  America  (Inc.).     A  IM'LK'ATION   FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

MUNSHV  IHJ1LI)IN<;.  WASHINGTON,  I).  C. 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  In  The  Land  and  Credit  League  of  America  (Inc  )  I 
am  interested  in  farming.  I  send  you  herewith  4  cents  (stamps)  for  postage  and  cost 
of  mailing  my  Certificate  of  Membership. 

Name  

Town    State   

I     Street  No.,  P.  O.  or  It.  F.  D  F  B 


pONSIDERING  his  ability  and  the 
cost  of  his  equipment,  Johnny 
Sneak'em  is  the  most  successful 
trapper  in  the  world.  He  gets  many 
a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  furs 
each  year,  yet  never  sets  or  owns  a 
trap,  knows  nothing  about  the  va- 
rious fur-bearers  or  their  habits, 
never  troubles  himself  about  baits — 
in  fact,  does  nothing  at  all  but  col- 
lect the  pelts  and  sell  them. 

How  does  he  do  it? 

The  answer  is  easy.  He  robs  the 
traps  which  others  have  set. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Johnny 
Sneak'ems.  Some  are  almost  pro- 
fessionals in  their  ability;  others 
are  simply  bunglers  who  cannot  re- 
sist taking  a  skin  when  they  find  it 
taught  in  a  trap;  and  others — well, 
they  are  boy  trappers  who  once  in 
a  while  rob  a  trap,  justifying  the 
act  by  stating  for  their  conscience's 
benefit  that  the  fur-bearer  would  get 
away  if  left  alone,  anyway.  Of  course 
some  of  these  fully  intend  to  return 
the  skin  to  its  owner,  but  after  it  is 
home  and  skinned — well,  the  pelt 
never  comes  back. 

About  the  most  contemptible  of 
these  thieves  are  the  professional 
Sneak'ems  who  are  so  clever  that 
they  can  rob  a  set  and  yet  leave  the 
impression  to  the  ordinary  pelt  hun- 
ter that  the  animal  has  escaped  thru 
its  own  efforts.  The  bungler  usually 
steals  the  skin  and  then  resets  the 
trap,  but  not  the  professional.  Prob- 
ably, if  it  is  a  mink — and  he  does 
not  deign  to  molest  the  cheaper  furs 
generally — the  ground  will  be  torn 
up  around  the  set;  that  is,  if  the 
trap  is  placed  so  the  animal  when 
caught  will  not  be  drowned.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  to  cut  the  leg  off 
the  animal  and  leave  it  in  the  trap, 
giving  the  impression  that  the  fur- 
bearer  has  gnawed  out.  Usually, 
around  the  sets  made  by  amateurs, 
there  are  plenty  of  human  foot- 
prints, and  the  inexperience  of  the 
beginner  makes  it  easy  for  Sneak'em 
to  practice  this  deception. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  mink 
will  scarcely,  if  ever,  gnaw  out  un- 
less left  longer  than  ten  or  twelve 
hours.  No  animal  will  attempt  this 
unless  it  has  been  in  the  trap  quite 
a  long  time;  long  enough  for  the 
trapped  leg  to  become  perfectly 
numb.  Then  it  bites  below  the  jaws. 
The  bone  being  broken,  it  twists  out. 
Usually  evidences  of  Johnny  can  be 
had  by  examining  the  foot  which  re- 
mains. Unless  there  are  distinct  im- 
pressions of  teeth  in  the  leg,  the  loss 
of  the  pelt  can  usually  be  laid  to  a 
thief.  When  the  member  is  severed 
high  on  the  leg,  generally  this  is 
true  also.  Of  course  animals  fre- 
quently get  away  leaving  a  leg  or 
claws — more  especially  the  muskrat 
— which  escape  thru  their  own  ef- 
forts, so  the  loss  of  a  pelt  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  Johnny 
Sneak'em  is  at  work. 

Then  again  there  are  rival  trap- 
pers in  a  community,  perhaps  their 
lines  are  along  the  same  creek.  One 
cannot  withstand  temptation,  and  he 
takes  a  pelt.  It  is  so  easy  that  he 
keeps  it  up.  But  let  me  say,  it  doesn't 
pay.  Don't  bother  one  another's  sets. 
Leave  them  alone,  unless  perhaps 
you  care  to  kill  a  caught  animal 
which  is  liable  to  escape. 

I  remember  in  one  locality  there 
were  two  gangs  of  boys  trapping, 
and  a  regular  feud  developed.  Each 
claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  trap 
on  a  small  creek  near  town.  One 
gang  spoiled  the  sets  of  the  other; 
pulled  up  traps  and  either  reset  them 
or  else  threw  them  into  the  stream. 
The  result  was  that  neither  caught 
three  dollars'  worth  of  pelts.  And 
let  me  say  right  now,  if  the  gangs 
had  worked  together,  they  would 
have,  with  ordinary  luck,  taken 
probably  a  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  furs,  for  it  was  one  of  the  best 
trapping  grounds  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

At  one  time  I  undertook  to  test  a 
popular  bait  for  a  firm  before  it  was 
placed  on  the  market.  I  had  seven 
dozen  traps  and  securing  the  aid  of 
two  friends,  I  personally  set  the  en- 
tire lot,  making  a  line  probably  five 
miles  long.  There  were  several  Hop- 
per traps  and  one    or    two  Sabos 


which  I  was  anxious  to  try  out  along 
with  the  bait.  The  start  was  made 
early  in  the  morning;  the  heavy 
bunch  of  traps  over  our  shoulders,  a 
hunting  ax,  etc.  It  was  necessary  to 
wear  high  boots  and  in  order  to  get 
the  live-mile  line,  we  had  to  travel 
at  least  twice  that  far  along  the 
meandering  creek. 

About  three  miles  from  home  we 
met  another  trapper  and  noticed  his 
sets.  We  set  no  traps  near  his  line. 
That  night  we  got  home,  hungry  and 
tired,  for  we  had  only  a  few  baked 
beans  and  spring  water  since  our 
departure  in  the  morning. 

Before  daylight  the  next  day  we 
started  out.  Not  one  set  could  we 
find.  To  make  matters  worse  the 
trapper  we  had  met  the  previous 
afternoon  accused  us  of  stealing  his 
sets.  To  make  the  story  short,  some 
boys  had  taken  our  traps.  We  found 
them  about  a  month  later.  Thus  the 
matter  was  cleared  up,  but  the  ex- 
perience cost  us  not  only  several 
pelts,  but  delayed  my  report  to  the 
bait  manufacturers. 

In  the  North,  it  is  a  serious  offense 
to  trap  on  another  man's  line.  To 
molest  his  sets — well,  that  is  even 
worse.  Many  a  Johnny  Sneak'em 
has  been  found  with  a  bullet  in  him 
and  if  the  news  reaches  the  papers 
at  all,  the  heading  reads:  "Another 
Hunter  Accidentally  Shot."  It  is  a 
mystery  which  only  the  woods  can 
answer — and  the  man  who  caught 
the  culprit  robbing  his  traps. — G.  J. 
Thiessen. 


Importance  of  Grading 

JN  A  REPORT  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  made  public  recently, 
the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Or- 
ganization stated  that  the  losses  to 
cotton  growers  in  the  United  States 
probably  reached  $7,500,000  in  1913- 
1914  because  grades  were  not  prop- 
erly taken  into  account  in  the  pri- 
mary sales,  and  that  in  spite  of  a 
tendency  toward  improved  condi- 
tions since  the  promulgation  of  the 
official  cotton  standards  of  the  United 
States  the  losses  due  to  inaccurate 
grading  are  still  great. 

The  growers  are  urged  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  grades  and  to 
insist  that  the  proper  classification 
be  given  their  bales  by  buyers.  Em- 
phasis is  also  placed  on  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  securing  proper 
ginning,  adequate  baling  and  cover- 
ing, and  proper  storage. 

It  is  shown  that  great  and  incon- 
sistent variations  in  prices  are  paid 
for  cotton  of  different  grades.  The 
average  of  prices  on  observed  trans- 
actions in  Alabama  for  one  month, 
for  example,  was  13.51  cents  for 
strict  good  primary,  and  13.47  cents 
for  strict  good  middling,  the  latter 
being  six  grades  better  than  the  for- 
mer. The  higher  grade  of  cotton 
thus  sold  for  20  cents  less  per  bale 
than  that  of  the  lower  grade,  when 
on  the  basis  of  New  Orleans  differ- 
ence it  was  actually  worth  $7.50  per 
bale  more. 

Investigation  showed  that  for  the 
same  g'  ade  the  prices  paid  were  on 
the  whole  considerably  greater  in 
the  Eastern  States  than  in  those 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  These  dif- 
ferences are  much  greater  than  the 
difference  in  freight  rates  to  the  mills 
alone  would  account  for.  The  other 
factors  in  favor  of  the  East  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  direct  pur- 
chase by  mill  buyers,  the  existence 
of  better  storage  facilities,  the  avail- 
ability of  relatively  cheap  money, 
and  the  more  general  knowledge  of 
grading  among  farmers.  Altho  the 
grading  in  the  East  is  a  trifle  better 
than  that  in  the  West,  the  Eastern 
growers  must,  nevertheless,  exert 
tremendous  efforts  toward  proper 
grading. 


Even  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  there  was  a  belief 
that  dead  bodies  had  medicinal  vir- 
tues, and  mummies  were  obtained 
and  ground  to  powder  for  making 
brews  and  broths  and  terrible  decoc- 
tions. It  was  said  that  the  mummies 
for  this  industry  were  obtained  in 
Egypt. 
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Pooling  Purchases  for  Profit 

How  North  Carolina  Farmers  Are  Solving  the  High  Interest  Problem 

By  James  A.  King 


NORTH  CAROLINA  has  made  a  start  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  short  term 
or  seasonal  credit  by  farmers  at  decent 
rates  of  interest.  This  start  consists  in  the  passage 
of  a  law  authorizing  the  organization  of  local  co- 
operative credit  associations,  and  controjling  their 
operations  and  liabilities.  This  law  became  effec- 
tive in  1915,  and  since  that  time  a  number  of  such 
associations  have  been  organized  and  operated  suc- 
cessfully among  the  farmers  of  that  State.  The 
passage  of  this  law  is  the  outgrowth  of  certain  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  have  existed  in  the  State 
for  a  long  time  and  which  have  operated  to  restrict 
and  hold  back  the  development  of  the  business  of 
farming  to  a  very  important  degree. 

According  to  the  reports  of  bankers  in  fifty-four 
cotton  producing  counties  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  farmers  received  an  advance  of  $29,150,742 
from  merchants  in  the  form  of  supplies  for  grow- 
ing the  1912-13  cotton  crop,  or  an  average  of  58 
per  cent  of  its  total  value.  Supplies  bought  on  time 
were  reported  to  have  cost  on  an  average  19.2  per 
cent  more  than  those  purchased  for  cash.  If  these 
accounts  run  on  an  average  for  six  months,  farmer? 
have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  19.2  per 
cent  for  six  months  or  38.4  per  cent 
a  year  for  this  form  of  credit,  by 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
secure  the  supplies  for  producing 
their  cotton  crops.  The  total  cost  of 
this  supply  store  credit  for  producing 
the  cotton  crop  alone  at  this  rate 
would  be  $5,553,213.35.  But  at  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  of  6  per  cent,  instead 
of  this  38.4  per  cent  actually  paid, 
this  credit  should  have  cost  only 
$874,522.26.  At  this  rate,  if  the  cot- 
ton farmers  of  this  State  had  as  good 
credit  facilities  as  have  most  other 
businesses  of  the  State,  they  would 
have  saved  $4,678,691.09  in  the  form 
of  interest  charges  in  one  year.  No 
commercial  business  can  prosper  and 
buy  credit  at  such  a  cost;  a  commer- 
cial business  which  begins  on  such  a 
basis  is  beat  at  the  start. 

If  this  amount,  in  round  numbers 
practically  $5,000,000  a  year,  were 
saved  it  would  represent  an  income 
of  5  per  cent  on  an  increased  value 
of  $100,000,000  on  the  farm  lands  of  these  fifty-four 
counties.  It  simply  means  that  the  farmers  of 
these  counties  have  been  poorer  by  some  $100,000,- 
000  than  they  would  be  if  they  could  simply  borrow 
money  at  the  same  rates  of  interest  charged  com- 
mercial, manufacturing  and  transportation  indus- 
tries. And,  remember,  this  is  for  the  cotton  crop 
alone  in  these  counties.  The  same  conditions  have 
existed  with  reference  to  other  crops  and  products; 
in  fact,  these  conditions  are  even  worse  for  other 
forms  of  farm  products,  because  cotton  is  recog- 
nized in  all  Southern  States  as  the  best  farm  risk, 
for  it  is  the  principal  cash  crop  produced.  If  the 
money  needed  for  all  farm  operations  in  those 
counties  could  be  borrowed  at  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest of  6  per  cent,  much  more  than  this  $100,000,- 
000  would  be  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  farmers 
thus  benefited.  Supplying  this  needed  credit  facil- 
ity is  well  worth  the  best  economic  and  business 
thought  of  the  State. 

Unorganized  farmers  generally  have  to  depend 
upon  one  agency  only  for  credit,  and  that  is  the 
local  store  from  which  they  must  buy  their  supplies 
and  equipment  On  the  other  hand,  a  corporation 
doing  business  on  a  large  scale  is  able  to  borrow 
money  from  any  one  of  a  number  of 
financial  institutions.  The  same  cor- 
poration may  be  able  to  secure  the 
credit  it  needs  in  Kansas  City,  Chi- 
cago or  New  York — wherever,  in  fact, 
the  interest  rates  are  cheapest.  But 
not  so  with  the  unorganized  farmer. 

The  local  character  of  the  individ- 
ual f  aimer's  business  and  security  so 
restricts  his  borrowing  power  that 
he  is  not  able  to  borrow  at  all;  or,  he 
has  to  pay  such  a  high  rate  that  it 
does  not  pay  him  to  borrow  the  use 
of  capital;  or,  what  is  still  worse, 
he  may  bo  run  into  debt  for  supplies 
for  the  production  of  a  crop  that  he 
is  tied  up  in  its  sale.  He  is  not  able 
to  organize  an  efficient  system  in  his 
own  behalf  for  the  economic  distri- 
bution of  the  products  which  he  pro- 
daces.  With  his  profits  eaten  up  by 
the  high  cost  he  is  forced  to  pay  for 
credit,  he  has  no  encouragement  to 
Invest  new  capital  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land.  As  a  result,  the 
value  of  land  in  North  Carolina  and 
other  Southern  States,  laboring  un- 
der such  conditions  as  have  been 


mentioned,  has  remained  low  and  its  development 
has  been  very  slow.  The  marvel  is  that  the  farm- 
ers of  these  States  have  progressed  as  much  as  they 
have  under  these  financial  conditions. 

It  was  primarily  to  render  this  service  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State  that  the  North  Carolina  Credit 
Union  law  was  passed  by  the  1915  legislature.  It 
was  figured  that  in  most  farming  communities  of 
the  State  there  are  hidden  away  funds  which  are 
doing  no  one  any  good;  if  credit  unions  could  be 
organized  in  these  communities  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  building  and  loan  associations 
of  the  cities  these  funds  could  be  brought  out  and 
put  to  work  earning  profits  for  their  owners  and 
their  users  by  developing  industry  in  the  very  com- 
munities where  the  funds  are  hidden  away.  Under 
this  law  a  credit  union  is  both  a  borrowing  and  a 
lending  organization;  it  may  receive  deposits  from 
both  members  and  nonmembers,  paying  4  per  cent 
interest  on  such  deposits;  it  may  borrow  money 
from  banks  and  other  lenders  of  money;  it  may 


No  Greater  Service  Can  Be  Rendered  the  Farming  Business  of  the  Country 
Than  to  Furnish  Farmers  Each  Year  Sufficient  Money  at  Low  Rates  of  In- 
terest to  Carry  Them  I  ntil  Their  Crops  Can  Be  Produced,  Harvested  and 
Sold  at  Times  of  Best  Prices.    The  Credit  Unions  Will  Do  This 


loan  this  money  secured  from  these  various  sources 
to  its  members  to  be  used  for  productive  purposes 
which  will  earn  sufficient  money  with  which  to  re- 
pay the  loan  with  interest  at  reasonable  rates  not 
exceeding  the  legal  rate  of  6  per  cent.  When  this 
maximum  rate  of  6  per  cent  is  compared  with  the 
average  of  38.4  per  cent  charged  by  supply  stores 
and  8.5  per  cent  charged  by  the  banks  of  the  State 
for  short  time  loans  (according  to  the  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  Demonstration  Agents  of  the  State) 
the  value  to  a  farmer  of  a  membership  in  such  a 
credit  union  is  easily  seen. 

The  old  traditional  economic  theory  is  that  price 
is  regulated  by  the  difference  between  supply  and 
demand,  including  the  rate  of  interest  or  the  price 
charged  for  the  use  of  capital.  This  theory  has 
been  based  upon  the  belief  that  those  engaged  in 
business  compete  with  each  other  freely  and  are 
always  working  against  each  other  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  their  own  trade,  even  in  the  loaning 
of  money  or  the  selling  of  goods  on  credit.  But  in 
reality  storekeepers  and  bankers  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  work  together.  If  a  farmer  gets  started 
with  one  store  or  bank  as  a  credit  customer,  he 
is  left  to  that  one.    The  ability  of  an  individual 


Livestock  Production  Will  Be  Below  the  Nation's  Meat  Requirements  I'ntll 
Such  Time  as  the  Farmer's  Short  and  I, one  Time  Credit  Problems  Have  Both 
Been  Solved.     North  Carolina'*  Experiment  Is  a  Step  in  the  Rl«ht  Direction 


small  farmer  to  pay  his  debts  is  not  as  generally 
known,  especially  in  these  credit-ridden  commu- 
nities, as  economists  lead  us  to  think.  Therefore, 
he  has  difficulty  in  getting  credit  from  any  other 
store  or  bank  than  the  one  with  which  he  has 
started;  he  has  to  accept  the  terms  of  that  one 
lender,  who  "charges  all  the  traffic  will  bear." 

A  member  of  one  of  these  credit  unions  cannot 
borrow  from  it  unless  his  note  given  to  it  is  in- 
dorsed by  at  least  two  other  members.  Therefore 
a  man  is  not  admitted  to  membership  unless  his 
fellow  farmers  know  his  ability  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  he  will  not  be  loaned  money  from  the  funds 
of  the  union  more  than  he  is  able  to  repay  with 
interest.  The  members  of  a  union  have,  therefore, 
not  only  pooled  or  combined  their  own  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  loaning  them  among  themselves,  but 
they  have  also  pooled  or  combined  their  credit  or 
their  ability  to  pay  their  debts — both  their  per- 
sonal and  their  physical  resources  or  security. 
When  the  funds  of  the  union  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  borrowing  needs  of  its  members  the  union 
is  able  to  go  into  the  money  market  and  borrow 
with  ease  at  legitimate  rates  of  interest;  the  union 
as  a  body  can  borrow  much  more 
easily  and  advantageously  than  can 
any  one  of  its  members  acting  alone. 

During  the  past  year  ten  of  these 
credit  unions  have  been  organized  in 
the  State.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the 
funds  handled  by  these  unions  came 
from  their  members  themselves.  The 
purposes  of  these  unions,  as  specified 
by  the  law  which  made  them  possi- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

1.  To  encourage  saving  by  men, 
women  and  children,  by  paying  4  per 
cent  on  deposits  and  6  per  cent  on 
the  capital  stock  of  the  members. 

2.  To  lend  money  to  members  for 
productive  purposes,  for  one  month 
to  a  year,  at  not  to  exceed  6  per 
cent  interest. 

3.  Tq  enable  members  to  purchase 
farm  supplies  cooperatively  in  large 
amounts  for  cash,  and  thus  save 
their  members  the  high  cost  of  sup- 
ply-store credit.  (One  union  reports 
a  saving  of  $667.73  in  buying  114  tons 
of  fertilizer  for  its  members,  over 

what  they  would  have  had  to  pay  had  the  mem- 
bers each  purchased  their  amounts  of  fertilizer 
from  the  credit  stores  on  time  prices.) 

4.  To  get  funds  from  banks  at  a  cheaper  rate 
and  on  better  terms  than  can  individual  farmers 
when  borrowing  alone.  (One  union  borrowed 
$817.42  from  a  bank  without  the  indorsement  of 
the  officers  of  the  union;  that  is  to  say,  the  credit 
union  assumed  no  official  responsibility  for  the  re- 
payment of  this  amount;  a  thing  which  probably 
no  individual  member  of  the  union  could  have 
done.) 

5.  To  keep  the  funds  of  the  country  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  development  of  country  enterprises. 

6.  To  develop  cooperation  among  farmers  and 
inspire  confidence. 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  condition  of  busi- 
ness of  these  ten  credit  unions  for  the  close  of 
business  October  31,  1916,  shows  the  following 
facts:  Total  members,  285;  total  number  of  de- 
positors, 55;  payments  on  shares,  $2,462.38;  de- 
posits, $2,300.01;  borrowed  from  banks,  $2,707.42; 
cash  in  banks,  $1,544.53;  total  resources,  $7,471.42; 
number  of  borrowers,  65;  total  loans,  $5,773.73. 
During  the  month  of  October  members  paid  off 
loans  they  owed  to  their  unions 
amounting  to  $540.52;  deposits  and 
payments  on  shares  of  stock  were 
made  to  the  amount  of  $381.25; 
loans  from  banks  were  decreased 
$350,  and  bank  deposits  were  in- 
creased $581.26. 

Many  people  may  look  upon  this 
as  small  business,  but  such  critics 
should  carefully  consider  these  facts: 
This  is  only  a  beginning,  the  first 
time   a  farmers'   credit  union  law 
has  been  tried  out  by  one  of  our 
States.     The  farmers  belonging  to 
these    unions    are    small  farmers 
whose   individual   needs   are  small 
when  measured  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  are  vital  to  them  as  individuals. 
The  American  farmer  is  mighty  loath 
to  indorse  the  note  of  another  man, 
and  as  this  is  one  of  the  require- 
ments under  this  law  before  a  man 
can  borrow  from  his  union,  the  de 
velopment  is  naturally  slow    but  this 
ia  a  e-ood  thing,  as  it  will  maKe  uie 
growfh  °safe  and  sane.    When  such  a 
union  needs  to  borrow  a  bulk  sum 
of  money  it  has  no  difficulty. 
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Marketing  Makes  the  Money 

There  Is  No  Profit  in  Good  Production  Without  Good  Selling 


Co-op.  Shipping  in  Miss. 

THAT  the  small  farmers,  County  Demonstra- 
tion Agents,  and  the  Department  of  Markets 
of  the  Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College  are  suc- 
cessfully working  together  in  making  Mississippi 
a  leader  in  cooperative  livestock  shipping  is  evi- 
denced by  reports  brought  in  by  J.  F.  McKay  and 
T.  M.  Patterson,  marketing  specialists,  showing  that 
during  one  week  in  December  a  total  of  six  cars  of 
cattle  and  hogs  were  shipped  cooperatively  from 
four  points  by  more  than  a  hundred  farmers,  and 
returned  to  these  shippers  a  total  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars. 

J.  F.  McKay,  cooperating  with  Agents  H.  L.  Hop- 
per and  H.  R.  Burkett,  shipped  two  cars  from 
Tylertown  and  Columbia,  at  the  following  figures: 
The  Columbia  car  netted  $1,200,  with  $8.25  as  the 
lowest  price  for  thin,  light  feeders,  and  $9.70  as 
the  highest  for  fat  packinghouse  animals.  The  car 
from  Tylertown  was  not  full,  but  brought  $1,100, 
with  $8.15  as  the  lowest  and  $9.50  and  $10.00  as 
the  best,  the  latter  price  being  for  a  fat,  smooth 
calf.  The  cost  of  marketing  and  shrinkage  was 
approximately  1  cent  a  pound  on  each  of  these 
carloads. 

These  were  the  first  shipments  from  those  points, 
and  were  made  by  small  farmers.  These  shippers 
were  well  pleased  with  the  returns  and,  with  the 
confidence  established,  these  places  promise  to 
become  permanent  shipping  points.  The  County 
Agents  who  worked  up  these  shipments  and  called 
In  the  marketing  specialist  to  grade 
the  stock  will  name  other  marketing 
days.  Much  good  will  result  from  the 
demonstrations  that  in  the  absence 
of  large  packinghouses  unlimited 
markets  can  be  reached  by  all  farm- 
ers. 

T.  M.  Patterson,  who  was  cooperat- 
ing with  O.  F.  Turner  of  Carroll 
County,  makes  the  following  report 
of  the  shipment  from  Carrollton: 

"Forty-three  Carroll  County  farm- 
ers came  together  on  marketing  day 
at  Carrollton,  with  a  total  of  183 
hogs,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
their  County  Demonstrator,  Mr.  O. 
F.  Turner,  prepared  to  ship  them 
cooperatively  to  the  best  market  they 
could  find.  The  day  had  been  fixed 
several  weeks  in  advance,  so  the  hogs 
had  been  fed  out  and  put  in  proper 
shape  for  the  packer.  Some  of  the 
farmer  shippers  only  brought  in  one 
hog,  the  average  being  about  four 
hogs  apiece.  Each  man's  hogs  were 
weighed  at  the  stock  pens  and  graded 
according  to  weight  and  quality,  as 
follows:  Grade  No.  1,  190  pounds 
up;  grade  No.  2,  150  to  190  pounds; 
grade  No.  3,  115  to  150  pounds; 
grade  No.  4,  below  115  pounds.  In 
addition  to  being  graded  according  to 
weight  they  were  graded  according 
to  quality;  for  instance,  a  hog  weigh- 
ing over  190  pounds,  which  was  not 
smooth  and  finished,  would  be  put 
in  grade  No.  2.  After  all  the  hogs 
were  weighed  and  graded,  and  each 
farmer  had  been  given  a  receipt  for  the  number 
of  pounds  live  weight  he  delivered  of  each  grade, 
there  were  forty  hogs  in  grade  No.  1,  eighty-four  in 
grade  No.  2,  thirty-five  in  grade  No.  3,  and  twenty- 
four  in  grade  No.  4. 

"The  hogs  were  shipped  to  St.  Louis  and  brought 
the  following  prices  there:  Grade  No.  1,  $10;  grade 
No.  2,  $9.70;  grade  No.  3,  $9.60;  grade  No.  4,  $8.10. 
The  hig'iest  price  paid  in  St.  Louis  on  the  day  these 
hogs  were  marketed  was  $10.15,  so  that  these  Mis- 
sissippi hogs  almor,t  topped  the  market  in  compe- 
tition with  hogs  from  such  great  hog  States  as 
Iowa.  It  took  1  1-1G-:  to  pay  freight,  feed,  shrink- 
age, a' d  all  other  expenses  of  marketing,  which 
made  t  ;e  hogs  net  the  farmers  a  little  over  a  cent 
less  than  the  above  St.  Louis  prices,  they  getting 
paid  according  to  home  weights.  Ti'e  expenses 
were  heavier  than  is  usually  the  case  on  account  of 
the  hogs  being  delayed  twenty-four  hours  en  route. 

"The  forty  hogs  in  grade  No.  1  brought  a  total  of 
$1,042.  One  hog  in  this  class  weighing  645  pounds 
netted  the  farmer-shipper  $03. 

"The  farmers  are  well  satisfied  with  results  of 
this,  the  first  shipment  of  hogs  that  lias  ever  gone 
out  of  Carroll  County,  which  has  demonstrated  to 
them  that  the  hog  is  a  good  substitute  for  cotton 
aB  a  cash  crop,  and  they  have  already  decided  to 
make  another  shipment  in  about  thirty  days.  Mr. 
O.  F.  Turner,  the  County  Demonstrator,  deserves 
much  credit  for  this  move  in  assisting  the  small 
farmers  of  the  county  to  come  together  and  ship 
their  hogs  to  the  best  markets  with  only  the  actual 
expenses  of  marketing  deducted." 


Getting  Better  Markets 

THE  question  of  finding  the  best  market  for 
milk  and  dairy  products  comes  sooner  or 
laier  to  every  man  who  keeps  more  than 
eight  or  ten  cows.  The  best  method  of  marketing- 
small  amounts  of  dairy  products  is  to  sell  to  local 
customers,  but  this  market  is  soon  satisfied,  and 
if  the  farmer  wishes  to  increase  his  holdings  of 
dairy  cattle  he  must  look  for  a  better  market. 

The  shipping  of  fresh  milk  to  cities  will  probably 
remain  a  profitable  method  for  a  number  of  years  in 
several  Southern  States.  Prices  are  quite  good  and 
the  transportation  facilities  are  developing  rapidly. 
The  railroads  offer  a  low  rate  on  milk  and  cream 
in  cans  in  baggage  cars.  This  includes  return  of 
empty  cans  to  the  owner,  but  does  not  include  de- 
livery at  destination,  except  to  the  railroad  station. 
The  express  companies  offer  rates  a  little  higher 
than  baggage  rates  for  milk  and  cream  in  cans,  or 
packed  in  wooden  tubs  with  ice,  including  delivery 
to  the  door  of  the  customer  in  cities. 

In  some  .cases  a  price  of  25c  or  30c  per  gallon  can 
be  secured  for  fresh  milk  testing  between  4  and  5 
per  cent  butterfat  delivered  in  the  city.  Farmers 
should  be  able  to  make  a  profit  at  this  price  by 
properly  conducting  the  dairy  farm  business.  If 
higher  prices  are  exacted  by  producers  it  is  quite 
evident  that  people  who  use  dairy  products  will 
turn  to  condensed  milk,  and  some  of  the  larger 
dealers  will  be  able  to  ship  pasteurized  milk  and 
cream  from  dairy  centers  of  the  North  and  be  able 


Notice  to  Shippers  of  Shelled  Corn 

WHENEVER  any  shelled  corn  is  sold,  offered  for  sale,  or 
consigned  for  sale  by  any  of  the  grades  of  the  official  grain 
standards  of  the  United  States  for  shelled  corn,  and  is 
shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  without  inspection  from 
a  place  in  the  United  States  at  which  there  is  no  inspector  licensed 
under  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  to  another  place  at 
which  there  is  no  such  inspector,  the  shipper  is  required  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Act,  to 
send  a  report  of  such  shipment  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  within  seven  days.  Failure  to  make  ihe  required 
report  may  subject  the  shipper  to  the  criminal  punishment  specified 
in  the  Act. 

These  facts  are  called  to  the  attention  of  grain  shippers  by  the 
Office  of  Markets  and.  Rural  Organization  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  because  it  believes  that  some  shippers 
do  not  fully  understand  the  requirements  of  the  regulation. 

The  reports  to  the  Department  must  show  the  date  of  shipment ; 
the  kind  of  grain  and  its  quantity ;  the  grade  by  which  it  is  sold, 
offered  for  sale,  or  consigned  for  sale ;  the  points  of  shipment  and 
destination ;  the  name  of  the  initial  carrier ;  the  car  initial  and  num- 
ber, or  the  name  or  other  designation  of  the  vessel,  boat,  barge,  or 
vehicle,  in  which  the  grain  is  shipped ;  and  the  name  of  the  shipper. 


to  sell  the  imported  milk  at  this  rate  in  competition 
with  the  home  product. — Florida  Coll.  of  Agri. 

Grades  of  Alfalfa 

THE  following  grades  of  alfalfa  hay  have  been 
adopted  by  the  National  Hay  Association  as 
a  guide  to  give  uniformity  to  the  marketing 
of  this  important  item  of  farm  commerce: 

Choice  Alfalfa — Shall  be  reasonably  fine  leafy 
alfalfa  of  bright  green  color,  properly  cured,  sound, 
sweet,  and  well  baled. 

No.  1  Alfalfa — Shall  be  reasonably  coarse  alfalfa, 
of  a  bright  green  color,  or  reasonably  fine  leafy 
alfalfa  of  a  good  color,  and  may  contain  2  per  cent 
of  foreign  grasses;  5  per  cent  of  air  bleached  hay  on 
outside  of  bale  allowed,  but  must  be  sound  and 
well  baled. 

Standard  Alfalfa — May  be  of  green  color,  of 
coarse  or  medium  texture,  and  may  contain  5  per 
cent  foreign  matter;  or  it  may  be  of  green  color, 
of  coarse  or  medium  texture,  20  per  cent  bleached 
and  2  per  cent  foliage,  and  may  contain  5  per  cent 
foreign  matter;  or  it  may  be  greenish  cast,  of  fine 
stem  and  clinging  foreign  matter.  All  to  be  sound, 
sweet  and  well  baled. 

No.  2  Alfalfa — Shall  be  sound,  sweet  and  well 
baled  alfalfa,  not  good  enough  for  standard,  and 
may  contain  10  per  cent  foreign  matter. 

No.  3  Alfalfa — May  contain  25  per  cent  stack 
spotted  hay,  must  be  dry  and  not  contain  more  than 
8  per  cent  of  foreign  matter;  or  it  may  be  of  green 
color  and  may  contain  50  per  cent  of  foreign  mat- 


ter; or  it  may  be  set  alfalfa  and  may  contain  5  per 
cent  foreign  matter.  All  to  be  reasonably  well 
baled. 

No  Grade  Alfalfa— Shall  include  all  alfalfa  not 

good  enough  for  No.  3. 

Handling  arid  Marketing  Potatoes 

IN  ORDER  that  the  present  large  losses  of  po- 
tatoes may  be  eliminated  and  that  conditions 
in  the  potato  growing  industry  may  be  bettered 
in  general,  growers  should  exercise  more  care  in 
digging  and  handling  the  tubers,  should  work  to- 
ward the  establishment  and  strict  observance  of 
grades,  and  should  carefully  study  marketing  needs 
and  conditions.  This  is  the  advice  of  the  special- 
ists of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  a  recent  publication,  Farmers'  Bulletin  753,  "Com- 
mercial Handling,  Grading,  and  Marketing  of  Pota- 
toes." 

There  are  two  definite  crops  of  potatoes  in  this 
country  each  year:  The  Southern  early,  or  "new" 
potatoes,  which  are  perishable,  and  the  Northern 
late  potatoes,  which  are  only  semi-perishable.  The 
treatment  of  these  crops  must  differ  considerably. 
In  the  South  digging  begins  in  Florida,  Texas  and 
southern  Louisiana  in  May  and  is  done  mostly  by 
forks  and  plows.  In  some  of  the  hotter  sections  it 
has  been  found  advisable  to  plow  up  the  potatoes 
in  the  late  evening  and  pick  them  early  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Picking  into  rectangular,  open-slatted 
crates,  the  slats  having  rounded 
edges,  has  been  found  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  potatoes  should  not  be 
hauled  loose  in  wagons,  since  such 
treatment  may  bruise  them  seriously. 
For  shipment,  the  Southern  potatoes 
are  packed  in  hampers  and  double 
headed  barrels  in  Florida,  and  in  bar- 
rels with  burlap  covers  in  other 
States  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  In 
Texas  sacks  are  used. 

Grading  for  the  Southern  potato 
crop  has  been  rather  extensively 
adopted,  with  good  results,  the  graded 
potatoes  bringing  better  prices.  Me- 
chanical graders  are  used  in  some 
sections. 

The  marketing  of  the  Southern 
crop  is  effected  largely  thru  cash  buy- 
ers at  shipping  points.  Shipments 
are  also  made  thru  distributors  and 
on  consignment  to  agencies  in  dis- 
tant markets.  In  some  sections,  it 
was  found,  cooperative  associations 
of  growers  handle  the  marketing, 
achieving  successful  results.  One  of 
the  largest  of  such  associations 
operates  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Virginia.  This  association  sold  over 
$6,000,000  worth  of  potatoes  in  1914. 
This  organization,  like  others  of  its 
kind,  grades  strictly  and  makes  use 
of  definite  brands  for  the  best  grades 
of  potatoes.  It  insists  that  the  po- 
tatoes bearing  its  brand  shall  be 
bright,  free  from  second-growth,  dis- 
ease, and  other  defects.  Scabby, 
worm-eaten,  or  sunburnt  potatoes 
are  barred.  Associations  operating  on  the  same 
general  plan  exist  in  most  of  the  other  Southern 
States. 

Northern,  or  late  potatoes,  are  dug  in  August 
and  September.  Forks  are  used  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent for  digging  this  crop,  but  most  of  the  acreage 
is  due  by  plows  and  digging  machines.  For  the 
successful  use  of  the  latter,  soil  conditions  must  be 
good.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  use  of  such 
machines  has  been  found  profitable.  There  is  much 
loss  from  bruising  potatoes  in  all  types  of  digging. 
Deep  plowing  with  plows  and  machines  should 
eliminate  most  of  such  losses. 

Picking  in  the  North  is  mostly  by  hand,  but  some 
combination  digging  and  picking  machines  are  in 
use.  If  the  potatoes  are  to  be  graded  as  picked, 
growers  should  carefully  instruct  pickers  in  the 
work,  since  the  inclusion  of  a  few  diseased,  cut,  or 
defective  potatoes  is  sufficient  to  discount  an  entire 
shipment,  the  selling  value  being  largely  determined 
by  the  poorest  tubers  in  the  lot  rather  than  the 
best.  Even  the  less  perishable  Northern  crop  may 
be  injured  by  hauling  from  the  field  looce  in  wagons. 
This  practice  usually  involves  subsequent  handling, 
often  witli  shovels  and  scoops,  which  further  bruises 
the  potatoes.  A  good  practice  is  to  pick  the  pota- 
toes into  open-slatted  crates  and  haul  the  filled 
receptacles  to  storage  or  grading  houses  or  to  cars. 

Many  sizing  machines  are  used  in  the  North  to 
grade  potatoes  and,  since  they  give  more  accurate 
results  than  hand  grading,  their  use  should  be  ex- 
tended. In  addition  to  sorting,  these  machines  are 
Continued  on  Page  114J 
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Improving  Breeding  Methods 

Schemes  Which  Practice  Has  Proved  Increase  Incomes 


Pure-bred  Herds 

TWEXTY-FIVE  farmers  and  breeders  of  Clay- 
County,    Iowa,    joined    in  an    excursion  to 
pure-bred  herds  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  county. 

The  first  stop  was  made  at  Henry  Goedicke's.  He 
has  a  herd  of  twenty  Angus  cows,  and  the  herd  is 
headed  by  a  2-year-old  bull,  sired  by  one  of  the 
International  Grand  Champions  and  from  a  dam 
that  sold  for  $1,800. 

The  second  stop  was  made  at  Philo  Wilcox's, 
where  a  nice  drove  of  aged  Duroc  Jersey  sows 
were  inspected  and  he  also  showed  us  seventy-five 
head  of  2-year-old  steers,  which  he  had  been  feed- 
ing three  months. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Kettlson  had  his  herd  of  about  thirty- 
five  pure-bred  Herefords  groomed  and  stabled,  and 
their  showing  would  be  interesting  to  any  one 
that  likes  nice  stock.  His  herd  is  headed  by  a  Here- 
ford bull  that  won  fourth  place  in  his  class  at  the 
International  Stock  Show  a  few  years  ago.  He 
has  recently  added  to  his  herd  four  heifers  from 
prize  winning  strains. 

The  crowd  was  kept  interested  at  Mr.  A.  T.  Jones 
&  Sons'  inspecting  their  registered  sheep,  cattle, 
hogs  and  chickens.  They  had  a  ewe  that  won  first 
place  at  several  of  the  big  fairs  this  season  and  a 
number  of  other  sheep  that  were  State  Fair  prize 
winners.  Their  herd  of  125  registered  Shorthorns 
was  of  more  than  usual  interest.  They  have  a 
drove  of  ninety  Chester  White  sows  bred  to  far- 
row in  the  spring.  One  of  their  herd  boars  won 
first  place  at  the  National  Swine  Show,  held  at 
Omaha  this  year,  and  was  reserved  grand  champion 
there.  A  number  of 
their  other  hogs  had 
interesting  show  rec- 
ords. 

At  the  farm  of  Julius 
Ketelson  we  were 
shown  a  herd  of  forty 
baby  beeves  of  Here- 
ford breeding.  Mr.  Ket- 
elson is  an  enthusiastic 
baby  beef  feeder  and 
believes  in  getting 
stuff  of  the  highest 
quality  to  feed. 

At  Mr.  Ba..meister's 
we  inspected  his  herd 
of  120  Chester  White 
hogs.  About  fifty  of 
these  were  brood  sows. 
His  animals  showed 
good  care  and  lots  of 
quality. 

Mr.  George  Moeller 
showed  the  visitors  a 
nice  bunch  of  Duroc 
Jersey  hogs,  and  his 
herd  boar  was  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the 
visitors.  Mr.  Moeller 
was  feeding  a  car  of 
cattle  and  they  were 
showing  good  flesh.  He 
explained  that  they  had 
been  getting  very  little  corn  in  their  ration,  but 
mostly  corn  silage  and  alfalfa.  Mr.  Moeller  has 
the  oldest  silo  in  the  county,  being  built  of  two- 
pieced  staves,  and  has  filled  it  nine  times.  Mr. 
Moeller  said  it  had  paid  for  itself  nine  times. 

The  big  herd  of  Duroc  Jersey  hogs  belonging  to 
Jurgen  Schmidt  was  next  visited.  When  Mr. 
Schmidt's  herd  boar  was  driven  out  it  was  sug- 
gested that  that  animal  was  large  enough  to  be 
put  in  the  cow  class.  Mr.  Schmidt  has  about  150 
Duroc  Jerseys,  fifty  of  which  are  brood  30ws. 

The  Shorthorn  herd  belonging  to  Olaf  Hofstad 
was  the  last  inspected.  Mr.  Hofstad  has  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  Shorthorns  and  they  are  the 
kind  that  any  breeder  would  be  proud  of. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  manifested  by  those 
who  braved  the  cold  and  storm  and  plans  were 
made  for  another  excursion  to  visit  other  breeders 
In  the  near  future.  The  object  of  these  is  to  in- 
terest more  people  in  good  stock,  to  aid  the  breed- 
ers to  learn  by  the  experiences  and  best  practices 
of  each  other  and  to  encourage  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  farmers  and  breeders. — W.  A.  Posey. 

Records  Help  Ssll 

THE  present  sharp  competition  in  the  dairy 
business  and  the  increased  price  of  feed 
fdrce  the  successful  dairyman  to  secure  the 
greatest  return  possible  from  his  outlay.  If  he 
has  registered  cows  he  expects  more  for  his  progeny 
than  if  he  had  only  grades.  But  to  obtain  more 
and  enough  more  to  pay  to  keep  pure-bred  stock, 
the  dairymen  must  be  able  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  from  the  prospective  buyer  of  a  herd 


sire:  Is  the  sire  registered?  What  is  the  record 
of  his  dam?  How  many  advance  registry  daugh- 
ters and  proven  sons  has  his  sire?  And  what  are 
the  records  of  his  grand  dams  and  grand  sires?  If 
the  breeder  is  selling  a  registered  cow  he  must 
answer:  What  is  her  record;  the  record  of  her 
dams  and  grand  dams,  and  the  ability  of  her  sire 
and  grand  sires  to  produce  advance  registry 
daughters  and  proven  sons. 

To  answer  these  questions  and  meet  the  demands 
of  buyers,  the  breeder  of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle 
must  do  official  testing.  This  testing  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  various  State  colleges  of  agri- 
culture. Breeders  ready  to  take  up  this  work  or 
wishing  further  information  should  write  to  the 
dairy  department  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of 
their  respective  States. 


the  pail  at  milking  time  by  keeping  the  can  clean 
and  using  a  pail  with  a  small  opening. 

While  making  such  a  clean-up  the  trouble  might 
be  prevented  by  adding  some  sour  milk  to  the 
cream  as  soon  as  separated,  and  keeping  it  in  a 
warm  place  until  the  batch  is  sour.  '  Then  it  can 
be  cooled  and  kept  till  churning  time.  Sour  cream 
seldom  turns  bitter  unless  kept  several  days. 


Ox  Warbles  Damage  Cattle 

T 
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Increasing  Cows'  Profits 

ECAUSE  more  milk  would  be  produced  in  the 
year  and  calves  would  be  raised  cheaper, 
farmers  find  it  most  profitable  to  have  their 
cows  freshen  in  the  fall  months.  Cows  bred  now 
will  drop  calves  by  early  fall. 

The  cow  gives  a  large  flow  of  milk  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  of  lactation.  In  the  spring  the 
milk  yield,  which  gradually  falls  off,  is  suddenly 
increased  when  the  cow  is  turned  on  fresh  pasture. 

Calves  born  in  the  fall  need  mainly  milk,  and 
eat  little  grain  during  the  period  of  winter  feeding. 
When  spring  comes  they  are  ready  to  be  turned  on 
pasture.  Spring  -calves  consume  milk  and  grain 
during  the  cheap  pasture  season  and  require  the 
same  high-priced  feeds  during  the  following  win- 


The  Dairy  Cattle  Ram  at  the  University  of  Idaho.  The  University  Onnn  40  Head  of  Pure-bred  Dairy 
Cattle.  60  Head  of  Pure-hred  Beef  Cuttle,  15  Head  of  Draft  Horses,  CO  Head  of  Pure-bred  Sheep  and  40 
Head  of  Pure-bred  Swine 


ter,  when  they  are  older  and  thus  eat  more.  The 
fall-born  calf  at  the  same  age  needs  only  pasture. 

At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  some  calves 
born  in  the  fall  were  raised  for  about  $5  less  than 
others  born  in  the  spring.  Under  average  farm 
conditions  this  difference  would  be  even  greater, 
as  no  grain  would  be  fed  to  fall-born  calves  on 
pasture,  while  those  at  the  Station  were  given  grain 
because  of  a  shortage  of  pasture. 

Bitter  Milk  and  Cream 

BITTERNESS  in  cream  and  milk  is  a  frequent 
trouble  during  winter  months.  It  may  be 
attributed  to  the  following  causes:  If  milk 
is  bitter  when  it  is  drawn,  the  trouble  is  with  the 
cow  or  her  feed.  Very  often  cows  give  bitter  milk 
toward  the  close  of  their  lactation  period.  The 
old  dry  weeds  of  winter  pasture  also  give  rise  to 
a  bitter  flavor  in  milk.  The  remedy  in  this  case 
is  to  keep  the  cow  from  such  pastures. 

However,  if  the  bitterness  develops  after  the 
milk  is  drawn,  which  is  most  often  the  case  in 
winter,  it  is  due  to  the  growth  in  it  of  a  certain 
variety  of  bacteria.  These  bacteria  get  into  the, 
milk  usually  from  pieces  of  dirt  or  manure  from 
the  barn.  At  low  temperatures  they  will  develop 
a  bitter  flavor  before  the  milk  or  cream  sours. 
When  the  dairy  is  once  infested  with  such  bacteria 
they  may  remain  in  the  separator,  pails,  strainers 
or  cooling  tank  for  a  long  time.  To  prevent  bitter- 
ness due  to  this  cause,  these  bacteria  must  be 
eliminated.  This  means  that  all  utensils,  separator 
parts,  strainers  and  cooling  tank  must  be  thoroly 
washed  and  scalded.   All  dirt  should  be  kept  out  of 


HE  characteristic  lumps  or  swellings  which 
may  be  found  under  the  skin  on  the  backs 
of  many  cattle  from  January  until  April  con- 
tain grubs.  If  these  grubs  are  allowed  to  remain, 
they  will  complete  their  growth,  drop  to  the 
ground  and  transform  to  heel  flies  which  may  re- 
infest  the  cattle  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
according  to  T.  J.  Talbert  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture.  The  grubs  weaken 
the  cattle,  cause  them  to  fall  off  in  flesh  and  milk, 
and  decrease  the  value  of  the  hide.  The  beef  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  grub  becomes  slimy 
and  of  a  greenish  color,  and  is  known  to  the 
butcher  as  "licked  beef."  On  an  average,  the  dam- 
age to  the  hides  is  placed  at  one-third  their  value 
and  the  loss  of  beef  to  each  infested  animal  ranges 
from  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

The  grubs  may  be  pressed  out  thru  the  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  swelling.  A  sharp  knife  and  a 
pair  of  tweezers  will  often  facilitate  the  work  of 
removing  the  grubs.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
crush  all  the  grubs  removed,  to  prevent  their  fur- 
ther development  and  transformation  into  flies.  It 
is  advisable  to  examine  the  cattle  for  lumps  or 

swellings  over  the  back 
every  two  or  three 
weeks  during  late  win- 
ter and  early  spring  to 
detect  the  pest.  Various 
oils  are  often  used.  The 
lotion  is  either  smeared 
over  the  infested  region, 
or  applied  to  the  mouth 
of  the  breathing  hole 
of  the  grub.  One  or 
two  applications  will 
usually  be  sufficient.  The 
objection  to  this  meth- 
od is  that  the  wounds 
do  not  heal  readily 
unless  the  grubs  are 
removed. 

Some  have  claimed 
that  the  arsenical  and 
coal-tar  dips  can  be 
used  in  cases  of  large 
herds  which  can  not 
readily  be  treated  by 
direct  removal  of  the 
grubs.  It  still  remains 
to  be  determined,  how- 
ever, whether  practical 
means  of  eradication 
can  be  made  by  the  use 
of  dips.  Dips  applied 
during  spring  and  sum- 
mer will  no  doubt  kill 
which  are  attached  to 


many  maggots,  and  eggs 
hairs  on  the  animals'  bodies. 

The  adult  of  the  ox  warble  is  a  fly  about  half  an 
inch  long,  very  hairy,  and  resembles  a  small  black 
honey  bee.  The  females  in  depositing  their  eggs 
on  cattle  worry  and  torment  the  animals  and  fre- 
quently cause  them  to  stampede  for  shelter  or  wa- 
ter. The  fly  does  not  sting  or  bite,  but  the  animals 
seem  to  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  its  approach, 
just  as  the  horse  has  for  the  bot-fly. 

Fish  oil,  train  oil,  and  other  substances  are  often 
recommended  as  spray  to  keep  off  warble  flies.  To 
be  effective,  their  use  would  have  to  be  continued 
during  spring  and  early  summer,  and  such  a  prac- 
tice would  be  difficult  and  expensive  and  imprac- 
ticable except  in  the  case  of  small  herds  of  valu- 
able cattle. 

The  flies  do  not  appear  to  attack  cattle  which 
stand  in  water  or  in  dense  shades. 

Cheap  Stock  Is  Expensive 

THE  unprecedented  demand  for  pure-bred 
livestock  will  sooner  or  later  result  in  the 
marketing  of  many  animals  eligible  to 
registry,  which  are  inferior  as  individuals  and 
which  may  prove  poor  breeders.  The  present  high 
values  afford  all  the  better  reason  for  investl"&1" 
only  good  breeding  animals  even  tho  W 
high  in  price.  In  this  way  only  can  ^  Present 
high  standard  be  maintained  and  the  sc.  ub  pu.e 
bred  finally  eliminated  b  t  di 
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Value  oi  unity  Breeding 

WHERE  an  entire  community  concentrates  on 
only  one  breed  of  each  type  of  livestock 
there  is  a  big  saving  to  each  breeder  in  cost 
or  expense  for  sires,  and  this  expense  for  sires  is 
all  too  often  overlooked  by  breeders.  About  the 
only  case  in  which  this  item  of  the  expense  of  sires 
receives  the  attention  which  it  deserves  is  with  ref- 
erence to  the  stallion.  With  a  good  stallion  cost- 
ing a  thousand  dollars  or  more  the  man  who  has 
only  a  half  dozen  mares  or  so  sees  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  own  a  stallion  for  his  own  use  exclusively 
And  yet  he  will  put  a  couple  of  hundred,  maybe, 
into  a  bull  to  use  on  about  a  dozen  cows,  and  half 
that  amount  into  a  boar  to  use  on  a  -similar  num- 
ber of  sows.  The  same  principle  applies  in  the 
case  of  the  cattle  and  hogs  as  does  in  the  case  of 
the  horses;  it  is  simply  a  difference  in  amount  of 
money  involved;  and  yet  the  stallion,  may  be  used 
for  work  between  breeding  seasons,  while  the  bull 
and  the  boar  are  no  good  for  anything  but  breed- 
ing purposes— during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are 
simply  consuming  feed  and  decorating  the  land- 
scape. 

Where  only  one  breed  is  raised  in  a  community 
the  breeders  can  form  themselves  into  small  groups 
and  share  the  purchase  price  of  a  very  choice  sire 
for  each  group,  each  member  paying  according  to 
the  number  of  females  on  which  he  will  use  the 
sire.  Then  when  a  sire  is  no  longer  useful  in  a 
group,  because  he  would  be  used  on  his  own  daugh- 
ters, the  different  groups  in  a  community  may 
simply  exchange  sires,  thus  getting  new  blood  with- 
out further  cost. 

Thus  the  very  choicest  sires  can  be  available  to 
all  breeders  at  a  minimum  cost.  Each  sire  will  be 
used  to  his  fullest  capacity,  and  thus  with  the  great- 
est efficiency.  The  increasing  necessity  for  greater 
economy  in  all  factors  of  production  is  bringing 
this  matter  of  expense  of  sire  and  the  advantage 
of  community  breeding  more  prominently  to  our 
attention  each  year. 


Pure-bred  Scrubs 

ALL  too  many  scrubs  are  being  sold  and  used 
as  breeding  animals.  They  may  be  pure- 
breds,  it  is  true,  and  registered  in  the  herd 
book  of  their  breed,  but  nevertheless  they  are  still 
scrubs;  scrubs  so  far  as  personal  quality  is  con- 
cerned, no  matter  what  the  "purity"  of  their  blood 
may  be. 

It  is  very  true  that  it  is  better  to  use  a  scrub 
pure-bred  of  this  kind  than  to  use  a  good-looking 
animal  which  is  a  scrub  in  breeding,  for  blood  will 
tell  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  it  is  still  much 
better  to  use  as  breeders  only  those  animals  which 
have  pure  blood  in  their  veins  and  which  at  the 
same  time  are  choice  individuals.  These  are  much 
more  sure  to  produce  high  class  individuals  than 
the  scrub  pure-bred.  The  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  increase  of  the  high  class  pure-bred 
and  the  scrub  pure-bred  in  one  year  will  be  far 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  difference  in  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  foundation  breeding  stock. 

With  the  relative  high  prices  at  which  grain  and 
livestock  are  sold  in  these  times,  one  cannot  afford 
to  feed  grain  grown  at  home  and  purchased  con- 
centrates to  mediocre  animals,  no  matter  how  pure 
their  blood  may  be,  let  alone  feeding  it  to  even 
lower  grade  animals  which  have  not  even  pure 
breeding  back  of  them.  The  high  class  purc-breds 
will  make  so  much  better  use  of  the  feeds  fed  to 
them,  and  will  sell  for  so  much  more — even  when 
sold  simply  as  meat  animals  and  not  as  breeders — 
that  it  is  very  poor  business  to  feed  anything  less. 

A  careful  study  ofvthe  range  of  prices  paid  for 


cattle  and  hogs  at  the  principal  terminal  markets, 
as  reported  each  week  in  the  market  reports  of  The 
Farming  Business,  will  show  indisputably  that 
quality  is  the  ruling  factor  in  prices  paid.  Take  the 
past  year  as  an  example;  even  when  the  stock  mar- 
kets have  been  dull,  choice  meat  animals  have  sold 
at  excellent  prices  and  the  range  between  highest 
and  lowest  top  prices  has  been  much  lesB  than  that 
between  highest  and  lowest  prices  paid  on  any  one 
market  day.  In  other  words,  selling  high  quality 
animals  is  the  keynote  to  success  in  the  business 
of  producing  livestock.  And  to  have  this  kind  to 
sell  one  must  not  use  scrubs,  or  scrub  pure- 
breds,  as  breeding  stock,  and  must  do  a  good  job 
of  feeding. 

The  Value  of  Knowing 

ADVANCED  registration  of  pure-bred  dairy  cat- 
tle has  replaced  guesswork  with  definite 
knowledge  for  the  man  who  is  out  to  buy 
breeding  stock  in  any  of  the  dairy  breeds.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  advanced  registry  work  about  all 
lie  could  know  about  a  dairy  heifer  he  thought  of 
buying  was  that  she  looked  like  the  accepted  dairy 
type  for  her  particular  breed,  and  possibly  that  her 
sire  or  dam,  or  both,  had  taken  certain  prizes  at 
fairs  or  cattle  shows;  possibly  also  her  dam  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  milker.  Further 
than  that  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  the 
chances  might  be  of  that  heifer  ultimately  develop- 
ing into  a  good  milker.  But  that  time  of  uncertainty 
is  now  past,  thanks  to  the  development  of  the  ad- 
vanced registry  work  among  breeders  of  dairy 
cattle. 

Now  if  you  want  to  buy  a  pure-bred  dairy  heifer 
you  can  do  so  with  practical  assurance  that  she  will 
develop  into  a  cow  worth  while.  You  can  know  not 
only  the  "looks"  quality  of  her  sire  and  dam,  and 
the  prizes  which  they  have  won,  but  you  can  also 
know  how  many  pounds  of  butterfat  her  mother 
produced  in  one  year,  and  her  grandmother  on  both 
sides  back  for  two  or  more  generations.  And  when 
you  get  a  heifer  whose  maternal  ancestors  for  three 
generations  have  produced  500  pounds  of  butter  or 
more  in  a  year  you  can  feel  pretty  certain  that  she, 
herself,  will  in  time  produce  that  much  if  you  give 
her  the  proper  feed  and  care.  Buying  such  a  heifer 
is  buying  based  on  knowledge  rather  than  on  guess- 
work, it  is  an  investment  rather  than  a  gamble. 

Take  it  the  other  way  around,  and  suppose  that 
you  are  a  breeder  who  has  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  every  animal  possible  from 
your  herd  in  the  advanced  registry  class.  Then 
when  you  offer  a  heifer  or  a  bull  for  sale  you  can 
set  a  price  on  it  worthy  of  the  productive  ancestry 
back  of  it,  and  insist  on  getting  that  price;  you  can 
show  the  prospective  purchaser  exactly  why  the 
animal  is  worth  the  price  you  ask  for  it.  Your 
advanced  registry  animals  will  sell  to  a  much  better 
advantage  than  those  not  in  that  class. 

Solving  a  Credit  Problem 

NORTH  CAROLINA  has  taken  an  important  step 
toward  the  solution  of  the  important  problem 
of  furnishing  short  term  loans — six  months 
to  a  year — to  the  farmers  of  the  State  at  low  rates 
of  interest.  This  is  done  by  the  formation  of  local 
credit  unions  under  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  by 
the  1915  State  Legislature,  as  explained  briefly  in 
the  first  article  in  this  issue  of  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness. This  law  has  been  in  operation  only  a  little 
over  one  year  now,  but  already  ten  of  these  local 
credit  unions  have  been  organized  and  have  oper- 
ated successfully.  Certain  phases  of  these  unions 
and  the  law  governing  their  formation  and  operation 
are  worthy  of  special  mention  and  attention. 

One  must  be  a  member  of  the  union  in  order  to 
borrow  from  it.  In  order  to  be  a  member,  he  must 
purchase  at  least  one  share  of  stock  in  the  union. 
This  share  of  stock  costs  $25.  It  may  be  paid  for 
in  installments  if  the  purchaser  wishes,  thus  stimu- 
lating the  habit  of  saving.  Dividends  are  paid  on 
this  stock  at  the  rate  of  *>  per  cent  a  year. 

A  union  may  receive  deposits  from  members  or 
from  nonmembers,  paying  4  per  cent  interest  on 
these  deposits.  Since  these  deposits  are  loaned  to 
members  at  6  per  cent,  there  is  a  margin  of  2  per 
cent  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  union  and  help 
pay  dividends  on  the  stock.  As  the  repayment  of 
all  loans  is  guaranteed  by  the  personal  note  of  the 
borrower,  indorsed  by  at  least  two  fellow  members 
of  the  union,  the  security  back  of  the  deposits  is 
more  than  ample  to  assure  their  repayment  and 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  them.  The  demand 
for  loans  is  so  much  greater  than  the  union  funds 
and  deposits  available  that  all  deposits  are  certain 
of  being  kept  at  work  earning  more  than  the  inter- 
est due  on  them.  This  makes  these  unions  attract- 
ive places  for  the  deposit  of  the  savings  of  people 
living  in  the  community. 

A  union  may  borrow  money  from  banks  and  other 
commercial  lenders  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  it  to  its  members.  Thru  the  union,  the 
needs  of  a  number  of  borrowers  are  pooled  into  a 
lump  sum  or  demand;  at  the  same  time  the  securi- 
ties and  credits  of  these  borrowers  are  pooled  into 
one  lump  sum.  Thus,  in  one  single  transaction,  the 
bank  or  other  lender  is  able  to  supply  the  needs 
of  a  number  of  individuals;  due  to  the  interlocking 


of  responsibility  and  the  combination  of  security, 
the  repayment  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  loan  is 
much  more  secure  than  If  loaned  out  to  the  various 
individuals  on  direct  loans  secured  only  by  the  indi- 
vidual notes  of  the  borrowers.  In  this  way  each 
member  of  the  union  is  able  to  get  a  loan  at  lower 
rates  of  interest  than  if  each  had  to  deal  individ- 
ually and  direct  with  the  original  lender. 

These  unions  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  thru  the  use  of  loans  in  agriculture, 
rather  than  thru  the  lending  of  money  as  a  busi- 
ness; the  expenses  are,  therefore,  kept  at  the  very 
lowest  possible  point.  Practically  all  the  work  of 
operating  the  union  is  done  by  its  own  members 
without  charge,  because  the  work  is  really  done  In 
conducting  their  own  business.  Since  they  are 
benefited  and  profited  by  being  able  to  get  tiieir 
needed  loans  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  they 
can  get  otherwise,  they  can  well  afford  to  give  what 
little  time  is  needed  in  conducting  the  business  of 
the  union  without  any  charge  for  it. 

Bad  Business 

WHEN  a  cow-brute  walks  out  into  the  cold 
and  stormy  outdoors  of  a  winter  day,  dips 
her  nose  thru  a  hole  in  the  cake  of  ice  on 
the  top  of  the  water  tank  and  takes  a  drink  of  the 
ice  cold  water  below,  she  adds  a  certain  amount 
to  her  feed  bill  for  that  day.  Every  drop  of  water 
which  she  drinks  must  be  warmed  to  the  same  tem- 
perature as  her  body.  The  heat  necessary  to  warm 
each  drink  of  water  to  this  temperature  is  taken 
from  the  heat  of  her  body.  This  body  heat  of  hers 
comes  from  the  "burning"  in  her  system  of  the 
food  which  she  eats.  So  she  must  each  day  "burn" 
in  her  body  a  certain  amount  of  corn  and  other 
feeds  to  warm  up  this  cold  water  which  she  drinks. 
The  amount  of  food  she  must  "burn"  in  this  way 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  water  she  drinks,  and 
upon  the  coldness  of  it. 

Then  there  is  another  phase  to  this  cold  water 
proposition:  A  cow,  especially  a  cow  which  is 
giving  milk,  must  drink  a  generous  amount  of  water 
each  day  in  order  to  keep  her  system  working  well 
so  that  it  will  do  a  good  job  of  "burning"  the  food 
which  she  eats.  If  she  does  not  drink  all  she  needs, 
her  system  will  not  get  as  much  benefit  from  the 
food  which  she  eats  as  it  would  if  she  had  drunk 
the  proper  amount  of  water.  When  she  has  to  drink 
ice  cold  water,  and  also  has  to  walk  out  in  a  cold 
wind  to  drink  it,  she  very  pr.obably  will  not  drink 
as  much  as  she  really  needs.  This  is  especially  true 
of  a  dairy  cow,  for  she  cannot  stand  the  cold  as 
well  as  can  a  well  fleshed  beef  critter. 

This  makes  two  ways  in  which  forcing  the  cat- 
tle to  drink  ice  cold  water  is  an  expensive  piece  of 
economy.  They  have  to  eat  enough  extra  to  warm 
up  the  water  which  they  drink;  they  have  to  eat 
some  more  extra  to  make  up  for  the  decreased  di- 
gesting efficiency  of  their  systems  because  they  do 
not  drink  as  much  water  as  they  need.  Corn  at 
around  about  a  dollar  a  bushel  is  mighty  expen- 
sive fuel  for  warming  drinking  water;  it  is  cheaper 
to  warm  it  with  a  tank  heater  fired  by  coal  or  wood. 

A  Spare-time  Job 

FOR  spare  time  during  the  next  couple  of  months 
there  is  no  better  job  than  sorting  over  and 
testing  seed  corn  for  planting  this  spring.  Get 
this  important  job  off  your  hands  now,  and  then 
when  the  rush  of  spring  work  comes  on  you  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  when  you  will  find  enough 
time  to  attend  to  it.  If  it  is  given  good  care  after 
testing  there  will  be  no  depreciation  in  growing 
quality  between  now  and  time  for  planting  it. 

First  sort  over  carefully  the  seed  corn  you  saved 
last  fall;  throw  aside  all  ears  which  are  not  the 
size  and  shape  of  ear  and  type  of  kernels  which  you 
want  to  plant.  Test  the  remaining  ones  carefully, 
by  some  one  of  the  successful  sprouting  methods 
of  testing,  to  determine  their  germinating  power; 
test  at  least  six  kernels  from  each  ear.  All  those 
which  show  all  six  kernels  with  strong  sprouts  for 
both  stalk  and  root,  set  aside  in  one  lot;  all  those 
which  show  five  out  of  six  good  and  strong, 
put  into  another  lot.  Those  which  give  good 
sprouts  on  only  four  or  less  kernels,  should  be  fed 
to  the  hogs  or  cattle. 

If  you  find  that  these  two  lots  you  have  saved 
do  not  give  you  as  much  seed  as  you  need  and  you 
cannot  buy  enough  more  of  the  same  quality  to 
meet  your  needs,  then  sort  over  again  those  which 
were  not  tested  at  all  because  of  their  size  or 
shape.  You  may  find  enough  among  them  which 
are  really  good  ears  to  finish  your  needs.  Then 
test  them  also  very  carefully  and  use  only  the  ones 
which  show  the  same  germinating  quality  you  re- 
quired of  the  first  lot  tested. 

There  is  no  longer  any  argument  about  whether 
or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  the  trouble,  and 
consume  the  time,  involved  in  testing  seed  corn 
by  the  germination  method.  It  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  it  is  worth  while,  mighty  well  worth  while. 
It  is  simply  a  problem  of  getting  it  done.  Ard  "nw 
is  about  as  good  a  time  for  it  as  you  will  huu  be- 
tween now  and  planting  time. 


The.  loss  of  humus  is  usually  the  most  pote»t  fact 
in  the  so-called  exhaustion  of  soils. 
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Week's  Market  Story 


*yHE  outstanding  feature  of  last 
week's  markets  was  the  strength 
of  cash  grain  prices  and  the  pre- 
miums which  were  being  paid  for 
it  as  compared  with  futures.  Cash 
prices  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
futures  in  their  recovery  from  the 
influence  of  peace  talk  during  the 
previous  week,  which  was  followed 
last  week  by  a  strengthened  feeling 
that  the  end  of  the  war  was  a  long 
way  off — thus  strengthening  the  de- 
mand for  cash  and  future  classifica- 
tions both.  Premiums  are  on  the 
highest  basis  and  still  there  is  no 
material  let-up  in  the  demand. 

With  a  larger  number  of  boats 
loading  at  the  seaboard,  clearances 
have  increased,  and  with  the  smaller 
receipts  big  decreases  in  visible 
stocks  are  expected.  Even  with  lib- 
eral clearances  it  will  take  consider- 
able time  to  clean  up  the  big  accumu- 
lation in  transit  and  on  track  around 
Eastern  and  Gulf  ports. 

Seaboard  advices  indicate  there 
will  be  large  numbers  of  vessels  ar- 
riving in  the  next  two  months,  and 
judging  from  the  eagerness  dis- 
played on  the  buying  side  of  cash 
wheat,  the  buyers  expect  to  be  able 
to  move  out  the  grain  bought.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  domestic  and  Ca- 
nadian grain  now  in  the  East  is  sup- 
posed to  be  owned  by  the  Allies, 
while  there  is  little  wheat  available 
in  the  West.  Farm  reserves  of  both 
winter  and  spring  wheat  are  light, 
and  the  visible  supply  does  not  look 
so  imposing. 

Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  were 
the  big  buyers  of  hard  winter  wheat. 
So  persistent  and  insistent  was  their 
demand  that  they  paid  as  high  as  21 
cents  over  the  Chicago  May  price 
for  Xo.  2  hard  on  track  in  Baltimore. 
The  Allied  buying  of  hard  winter 
wheat  revived  the  demand  for  old 
hard  winter  which  has  been  in  store 
In  Chicago  and  practically  a  dead 
bird  on  the  market  for  months.  The 
strength  of  the  caoh  wheat  market 
caused  a  corresponding  strengthen- 
ing of  the  future  market.  May  wheat 
gained  10%  to  10%c,  while  July 
gained  9%  to  10%c  over  the  previous 
week. 

Old  No.  2  hard  wheat  sold  Satur- 
day at  2@6c  under  May  in  store. 
Mills  are  understood  to  have  bought 
considerable  of  this  wheat  recently, 
and  with  other  wheat  selling  at  .such 
high  premiums  the  old  wheat  is  like- 
ly to  find  a  broader  market.  Accord- 
ing to  seaboard  reports,  foreign  buy- 
ing agents  are  taking  all  the  wheat 
offered. 

£OR\T  prices  reached  the  highest 
level  in  years,  touching  $1  for  May 
and  equaling  the  high  record  estab- 
lished in  1892.  Foreign  buying  of 
both  cash  corn  and  futures  has  been 
a  big  influence.  Export  sales  re- 
ported from  the  seaboard  have  been 
the  largest  in  some  time.  Traffic 
conditions  are  still  unfavorable,  but 
a  gradual  loosening  up  in  conditions 
at  the  seaboard,  with  larger  clear- 
ances of  grain,  may  improve  ship- 
ping conditions  to  some  extent. 

Receipts  have  been  quite  liberal 
for  the  season  and  are  still  liberal. 
However,  the  cash  markets  have  dis- 
played no  material  weakness.  On 
the  recent  advance  the  country  has 
sold  more  freely,  but  receivers  gen- 
erally do  not  look  for  a  great  deal  of 
selling.  Argentine  reports  have  re- 
flected a  more  promising  outlook  for 
the  crop  in  that  country,  but  foreign 
reports  indicate  big  consumptive  re- 
quirements. 

The  price  of  $1  a  bushel  for  corn 
has  not  been  reached — until  last  Sat- 
urday— since  the  famous  Coster-Mar- 
tin deal  in  1S92,  when  there  was  a 
corner  in  May  corn,  the  price,  being 
forced  up  to  the  dollar  mark,  with  a 
subsequent  smash  to  50c  when  the 
corner  collapsed.  W.  H.  Martin,  who 
was  one  of  the  firm  that  ran  the  cor- 
ner in  1892,  has  been  a  heavy  operat- 
or in  grains  the  last  few  years,  and 
Is  credited  with  being  one  of  the  big 
winners  recently. 


'J'HE  oats  market  has  been  influ- 
enced both  by  the  big  cash  sales 
and  by  the  strength  in  other  grains. 
On  one  day  sales  of  5,000,000  bu.  were 
made  for  export,  and  with  shipping 
conditions  better,  shippers  say,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
oats  rapidly.  Clearances  have  been 
moderate,  preference  apparently  be- 
ing given  to  wheat  at  present.  Re- 
ceipts of  oats  are  moderate,  2,977,000 
bu.  in  the  West  for  the  week,  com- 
pared to  6,440,000  a  year  ago. 

Range  of  cash  and  future  prices 
on  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
week  was  as  follows: 

High       Low  Close 
Cash  wheat. $1-92       $1.87%  $1.88% 
May  wheat.  1.86%      1.75%  1.85 
July  wheat.  1.54        1.43  1.51% 
Cash  corn...    .98%       .93%  .98% 
May  corn...  1.00  .93%  .99% 

Julv  corn. . .    .99  .93  .98% 

Cash  oats...  .57%  .54  .57% 
May  oats...  .58%  .54%  .57% 
July  oats...    .55%       .51%  .54% 

Movements  of  the  three  leading 
grains,  with  comparisons  with  pre- 
vious week  and  same  week  last  year, 
were  as  follows: 

Receipts — 

Wheat 
Last  wk  4,552,000 
Prev  wk  4.966.000 
Last  yr  13,224,000 

Shipments — 
Last  wk  3,227,000 
Prev  wk  3,151,000 
Last  yr.  5,625,000 

Clearances — 
Last  wk  6,578,000 
Prev  wk  3,730,000 
Last  yr  11,152,000 


Corn  Oats 

6,174,000  2,977,000 

6,105,000  3,143,000 

7,575,000  6,440,000 

2,117,000  2,104,000 

2,502,000  2,863,000 

3,120,000  5,332,000 

539,000  1,767,000 

164,000  1,470,000 

986,000  1,955,000 


UOG  receipts  of  17,000  head  at  Chi- 
cago Saturday  met  with  a  brisk 
shipping  and  packing  demand  and 
prices  were  advanced  10@20c,  clos- 
ing strong  at  the  high  point  for  the 
week.  Sales  were  made  up  to  $10.65, 
with  the  bulk  at  $10.10@10.55.  Ship- 
pers were  alter  light  hogs  and  paid 
mostly  15@20c  higher  for  them,  al- 
tho  they  comprised  the  bulk  of  the 
supply.  Pigs  were  10@15c  higher 
for  the  day. 

Final  prices  made  hogs  15@20c 
higher  than  the  previous  week  and 
pigs  mostly  15@25c  higher.  The  av- 
erage price  of  hogs  last  week  was 
$10.20,  compared  with  $10.35  the  pre- 
vious week.  Receipts  for  the  period 
were  nearly  207,000  head,  showing  an 
increase  of  10.000  for  the  week,  but 
aggregating  127,000  less  than  a  year 
ago. 

REEF  steer  prices  at  Chicago  last 
week  closed  unchanged  to  15@25c 
higher  than  the  previous  week,  with 
the  good  to  choice  steers  showing  the 
advance.  The  latter  continued  scarce 
and  in  urgent  demand,  while  the  less 
desirable  grades  were  in  more  liber- 
al supply,  receipts  for  the  week 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  10,000 
head.  Best  steers  offered  reached 
$11.70,  against  $11.80  the  previous 
week  and  $9.50  a  year  ago,  but  they 
were  not  of  fancy  finish.  Cows  and 
heifers  were  unchanged  to  a  shade 
lower,  while  calves  were  mostly  25c 
higher  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious week. 

Cattle  received  at  seven  western 
markets  for  the  week,  170,700, 
against  108,600  the  previous  week, 
162,000  a  year  ago,  and  161,000  two 
years  ago. 

MEW  high  record  marks  were 
made  in  the  market  for  sheep  and 
lambs  last  week  and  prices  finished 
at  the  high  point,  strong  to  25c 
higher  than  the  previous  week. 
Lambs  made  a  new  record  at  $13.75 
for  fed  westerns  and  $13.60  for  na- 
tives. Sheep  sold  up  to  $10.40  for  a 
new  mark  and  compared  with  $10.25 
for  the  best  the  previous  week.  Prices 
were  about  $3  higher  than  the  corre- 
sponding time  last  year.  Receipts 
showed  a  slight  increase,  which  was 
offset  by  a  larger  outward  movement. 
Feeding  lambs  were  in  urgent  de- 
mand and  highest  on  record. 


Newsy  Market  Notes 

Minneapolis  wheat  stocks  increased 
90,000  bushels  for  five  days  last 
week. 


General  rains  were  reported  in 
Australia,  delaying  harvesting  and 
the  movement  of  wheat. 

*  *  * 

The  Indian  wheat  acreage,  accord- 
ing to  official  report,  is  placed  at  31,- 
000,000  acres,  or  2,800,000  acres  more 
than  1915. 

*  *  * 

France  has  imported  41,784,000 
bushels  wheat  and  flour  for  the  three 
months  ended  December  1,  compared 
to  30.400,000  bushels  for  the  same 
time  1915. 

The  quality  of  new  crop  wheat  in 
Argentina  is  better  than  last  year, 
according  to  a  cable  from  Buenos 
Aires.  The  exportable  surplus  is 
placed  at  37,750,000  bushels. 

*  *  * 

Argentine  weather  conditions  were 
reported  fine  for  the  movement  of 
wheat  and  for  the  corn  crop.  The 
corn  outlook  is  said  to  have  improved 
materially  the  last  two  weeks.  Ton- 
nage is  scarce,  with  a  good  deal  of 
room  given  over  to  beef  shipments. 

*  *  # 

A  report  on  Kansas  wheat  re- 
serves, showing  only  3,600,000  bush- 
els surplus  to  be  shipped  out  of  the 
State.  The  report  says  Kansas  mills 
will  have  to  buy  outside  of  the  State 
before  another  crop  is  available. 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  mills  are  re- 
ported as  buying  at  Kansas  City. 

*  *  * 

Argentine  visible  supply  of  wheat 
last  week  decreased  40,000  bu.  and 
corn  decreased  153,000  bu.  Compara- 
tive totals  follow: 

Last  wk.  Prev.  wk.  Last  yr. 
Wheat  .3,640,000  3,680,000  2,576,000 
Corn  ..5,712,000    5,865,000  5,865,000 

*  *  * 

Argentine  shipments  of  wheat  last 
week  decreased  867,000  bU. ;  corn  in- 
creased 961,000  bu.,  and  flax  de- 
creased 141,000  bu.  There  were  no 
exports  of  oats,  as  compared  with 
570,000  bu.  last  week.  Comparative 
totals  follow: 

Last  wk.  Prev.  wk.  Last  yr. 
Wheat  .1,697,000  2,564,000  96,000 
Corn  ...2,483,000    1,522,000  2,112,000 

Oats    570,000  210,000 

Flax  ...     37,000      178,000  59,000 

*  *  * 

The  increase  in  stocks  of  cut  meats 
at  western  packing  centers,  not  in- 
cluding St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis, 
as  compiled  by  Schwarz  &  Co.,  was 
81,605,000  pounds  during  December. 
During  December,  1915,  there  was  an 
increase  of  71,000,000  pounds  and  two 
years  ago  the  increase  was  80,373,- 
000  pounds.  The  total  stock  on 
January  1  was  placed  at  286,000,000 
pounds,  compared  to  175,414,000 
pounds  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

Bradstreet's  reported  exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  both  coasts  last 
week  at  6,502,000  bu.,  an  increase  of 
1,271,000  bu.  Corn  exports  were 
placed  at  592,000  bu.,  increasing  490,- 
000  bu.  Comparative  totals  follow: 
Wheat  and  flour.  Corn. 

Last  week   6,502,000  592,000 

Previous  week  .    4.231,000  102,000 

Last  year   10,989,000  1,320,000 

Since  July  1  192,302,000  3,361,000 

Year  ago  ,215,489,000  7,283,000 

*  *  * 

It  is  understood  another  attempt 
will  be  made  to  change  the  rules  in 
regard  to  commissions  on  cash  grain 
transactions,  it  being  proposed  to 
make  the  change  to  1  per  c  ent  of  the 
value  of  the  grain  handled  for  wheat, 
corn,  rye,  oats,  and  barley.  At  pres- 
ent the  rates  are  lc  per  bu.  on  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley,  %c  on  corn,  and  %c 
on  oats.  Present  rates  will  be  the 
minimum  charged  with  1  per  cent 
the  rate  otherwise,  if  the  proposed 
amendment  is  carried. 


Guaranteed  Germination 

95%  to  100% 


Ainsworth  strains  of  seed  com  are  the 
highest  attainment  in  corn  breeding:. 

We  are  now  producing'  seven  varieties, 
all  of  which  are  gathered  in  the  fall  and 
taken  to  the  drying-  plants.  The  ears  are 
sorted  three  times  and  dried  on  specially 
constructed  racks  in  the  largest  furnace 
heated  drying-  plants  in  the  world. 
.,  w<>  own  and  operate  one  thounnnd  acres  of 
the  finest  seed  corn  lund  in  the  Corn  Belt  and 
guarantee  our  seed  to  be  true  to  name  and  to 
test  95 to  100  per  cent.  Test  it  yourself  for  12 
iia  h.  Your  money  buck  if  you  return  the  seed. 

Reserve  Your  Seed  Now 

Hundreds  of  customers  come  too  late  each 
yenr.  Have  us  hold  jours  under  our  special 
plan  and  we  11  ship  it  when  you  want  it.  Write 
for  our  new  "Seed  Corn  Annual"  and  learn 
our  methods  of  producing  the  seed  which 
often  increases  the  yield  us  much  as  15  bushels 
per  acre. 


"The  Seed  House  on  the  Farm" 

W.  T.  Ainsworth  &  Sons 
Box   LI  ■  Mason  City,  III. 

(13) 


Before  You  Plant 

TOUR  dollars  in  land,  let  me 
tell  you  what  some  farmers 
have  done  in  Idaho.  You  are, 
no  doubt,  just  as  good  a  farmer 
and  can  produce  just  as  large 
yields  on  Idaho  soil,  which  is  a 
rich,  productive  volcanic  ash, 
that  seems  to  have  the  peculiar 
power  of  rejuvenating  itself. 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on 
Idaho  farms.  Let  me  send  to 
you  authentic  information,  ab- 
solutely FREE. 

8.  A.  SMITH,  Co  Ionization  &  Industrial  Ml. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Boom  1063, U.  P.  Bids!.,  Omaba,  Neb. 


M0RE 

lVlONEY 


for -tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


WANTED— MEN 

Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brakemen, 
Electric  Motormen,TrainPorters 

(colored). Hundreds  put  to  work — $65  to  $150 
a  month.  No  experience  necessary.  More 
wanted  in  every  state. Send  stamp  for 
Application  Blank.  State  position  wanted. 

I.  Railway  C.I.,  Dept.  63,  Indianapolis,  (net. 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  co:orB  (re* 

'Electric  Wheel  Co..  1 40Elm  SI..  Quincy,  III. 


frVT-C  rr-'rVIT'  SOMETHING.  It  May 
I  IN  V  r  IN  I  Bring  Wealth.  Our  Free 
1  ▼  Jl— IX.  ^  A  Book  tens  What  to  In- 
vent and  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  through  Ol'R 
Credit  System.  WATERS  &  CO.,  Succeeded  by 
T ALBERT  &  PARKER.  4279  Warder  Bldg.,  Washington,  I).  C 


PATENTS"; 


— WATSON  E,  COtKMAN. 

Washington,  D.   C.       Books  free 
gliest  references.      Best  results 


You  can  very  often  get  some 
good  suggestions  out  of  the 
advertising  in  The  Farming 
Business  Bead  the  adver- 
tisements carefully.  They 
are  meant  for  you. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


Force  Feed  Oil  Can 

WATER  may  not  run  uphill.  But  here  is  an 
oil  can  which  will  make  oil  run  uphill,  and 
the  grade  of  the  hill  may  be  whatever  the 
user  wants  it  to  be.  Many  an  oil  hole  to  bearings 
of  farm  machinery  is  hard  to  get  at  with  an  ordi- 


nary can  in  such  a  way  that  the  oil  will  run  into  it 
from  the  can  by  the  simple  force  of  gravity.  Con- 
sequently such  bearings  are  more  often  improperly 
oiled,  or  not  oiled  at  all,  than  they  are  properly 
oiled.  And  dry  bearings  cause  a  large  percentage 
of  the  inefficiency  and  depreciation  of  farm  ma- 
chinery— or  any  other  kind,  for  that  matter.  But 
this  force  feed  oil  can  makes  it  possible  to  prop- 
erly and  easily  oil  all  such  bearings  whether  the 
oil  can  run  downhill  to  them  or  must  run  uphill.  A 
little  plunger  pump  does  the  whole  trick.  It  is 
mounted  on  the  can  handy  to  the  thumb  of  the  hand 
which  holds  the  can,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
work  it  easily  with  one  hand.  A  few  strokes  on 
the  pump  plunger  with  the  thumb  and  the  oil  is 
pumped  from  the  reservoir  of  the  can,  thru  the 
spout  at  whatever  angle  it  may  stand,  into  the  de- 
sired bearing.   This  can  is  cheap  bearing  insurance. 

Quickly  Detachable  Share 

SHARES  which  may  be  quickly  and  easily  at- 
tached to  or  detached  from  a  plow,  without 
the  necessity  of  removing  a  number  of  plow 
bolts,  very  materially  reduce  the  labor  involved  in 
the  task  of  keeping  the  plowshares  properly  sharp- 
ened and  shaped.  This  type  of  share  is  especially 
helpful  in  the  case  of  engine  gang  plows,  where 
the  plow  bottoms  cannot  be  turned  upside  down  as 
they  may  in  the  case  of  walking  plows.  The  first 
of  these  new  types  of  plowshares  were  so  made  that 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  only  one,  or  possibly 
two,  plow  bolts  instead  of  the  regulation  five  or 
six.  A  still  newer  departure  than  this  in  the  design 
of  plowshares  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing, where  a  simple  throwing  of  a  lever  unlocks 
the  share  so  it  may  be  removed,  or  locks  it  firmly 
into  place  when  it  is  put  back  onto  the  plow. 

Just  "back  of  the  nose  of  the  share  is  a  tapered 
socket  which  fits  over  a  tapered  projection  of  the 
main  landside  of  the  plow.  A  curved  steel  plate 
is  bolted  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  moldboard  of 
the  plow  and  extends  down  over  the  adjacent  por- 
tion of  the  share;  here  it  fits  into  a  groove  on  the 
underside  of  the  share.  Near  the  rear  end  of  the 
share  are  a  notch  and  a  cam  which  act  together  with 


the  lever  which  is  shown  pivoted  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  plate  which  fits  over  both  moldboard  and 
share.  This  lever  hooks  into  the  notch  on  the  .share 
and  Is  held  firmly  in  place  by  another  lever.  Thus 
the  front  end  of  the  share  is  held  by  the  socket  and 
pin  fitting  Into  it;  the  rear  end  is  held  by  the  lever 
from  the  moldboard  plate  fitting  into  the  notch  on 
the  share,  and  in  addition  is  held  by  the  edge  of 
the  plate  fitting  into  the  groove  in  the  share. 


Hinge  Which  Holds  Open 

THIS  hinge  is  designed  to  hold  a  swinging 
door,  window  or  other  "closure"  open  at  one 
of  several  desired  angles  or  degrees  of  open- 
ness. As  shown  here  it  is  for  use  on  a  swinging 
door  hinged  from  the  top,  such  as  the  small  door  of 
a  hoghouse;  the  door  is 
shown  held  open  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees. As  shown  here 
the  hinge  is  an  upright 
plate  with  two  slots  in 
it;  for  a  part  of  the  way 
these  slots  form  seg- 
ments or  portions  of  con- 
centric circles.  The 
smaller  and  inner  slot  is 
shaped  much  like  the 
capital  letter  U  and  has 
no  notches  in  it.  The 
larger  and  outer  slot  is 
shaped  much  like  the 
end  of  a  sled  runner,  with  notches  in  the  more 
upright  portion.  There  are  two  pins  on  the  door; 
one  sticking  thru  the  smaller  slot,  the  other  stick- 
ing thru  the  larger  slot.  As  the  door  is  swung  out- 
ward and  upward  to  open  it,  these  pins  slide  thru 
their  slots.  When  the  outer  pin  drops  into  a  notch 
in  its  slot,  as  shown  here,  this  pin  acts  as  a  pivot 
about  which  the  door  tends  to  revolve.  The  main 
portion  of  the  door  being  beyond  this  pin,  tends  to 
drop  down  of  its  own  weight.  Due  to  the  pivot 
action  of  the  outer  or  lower  pin,  the  upper  edge 
of  the  door  tends  to  swing  upward  and  outward, 
but  the  upper  pin  strikes  against  the  edge  of  its 
slot  and  so  holds  the  door  from  swinging.  The 
lower  pin  is  a  trifle  closer  to  the  surface  of  the 
door  than  is  the  upper  pin — that  is,  a  line  thru 
these  two  pins  is  not  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
door — so  that  when  the  door  is  hung  in  the  top 
notch  of  the  outer  slot  the  door  tends  to  point 
slightly  upward  instead  of  standing  straight  out 
horizontally.  By  using  this  hinge  a  swinging  door 
may  be  held  open  without  having  to  prop  it  open 
with  a  stick  or  something  else  which  may  be  acci- 
dentally knocked  away,  thus  permitting  the  door 
to  swing  shut  when  it  is  not  wanted  shut. 


Paper  Material  in  Brazil 

THERE  are  many  Brazilian  products  that  could 
be  used  in  the  making  of  paper.  The  cel- 
lulose obtained  from  the  bagasse  of  sugar 
cane  and  the  crushed  stalks  and  trunks  of  the  ba- 
nana plant  are  among  these.  About  fifteen  years 
ago  some  effort  was  made  to  utilize  the  cellulose 
of  the  bagasse  for  this  purpose,  and  a  concession 
was  granted  at  the  time.  This  concession,  how- 
ever, has  probably  expired  by  now.  Nothing  has 
ever  been  done  there  with  the  pulp  of  the  banana 
tree,  but  it  is  regarded  as  possibly  an  exportable 
product  by  many. 


Stalk  Cutter  for  Plows 

HERE  is  shown  a  stalk  cutter  which  cuts  the 
corn  stalks  at  the  same  time  the  ground  is 
being  plowed.  This  saves  the  necessity  of 
going  over  the  field  once  to  cut  the  stalks  and 
again  to  plow  the  ground;  and  saving  time  and 

labor  is  no  unimportant 
proposition  in  these  days 
of  high  cost  of  farm  la- 
bor and  the  large  amount 
of  work  which  must  be 
done  by  one  man.  This 
stalk  cutter  is  an  attach- 
ment to  be  fastened  on 
the  land  wheel  of  a  rid- 
ing plow.  It  consists  of 
a  wheel  of  cutter  blades 
similar  to  that  of  the 
regulation  stalk  cutter.  This  is  bolted  to  the  main 
land  wheel  of  a  riding  plow.  The  length  of  these 
cutter  blades — or  the  over-all  width  of  the  cut- 
ting wheel — is  greater  than  the  width  of  the  fur- 
row cut  by  the  plow.  Thus  the  entire  surface  of 
the  field  is  gone  over  by  this  cutter  wheel  ahead  of 
the  plow,  cutting  and  chopping  all  corn  stalks  as 
thoroly  as  tho  the  field  had  first  been  gone  over 
with  a  separate  stalk  cutter.  At  the  same  time,  to  a 
certain  extent,  this  wheel  chops  up  and  pulverizes 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ahead  of  the  plow;  of 
course  it  does  not  do  this  as  thoroly  as  would  a 
disc  harrow,  but  a  much  better  job  of  plowing  re- 
sults than  if  it  were  not  done  at  all.  The  effect  of 
this  partial  pulverizing  of  the  surface  is  much  more 
beneficial  than  when  the  stalks  are  cut  with  a 
separate  cutting  machine,  the  entire  field  being 
cut  before  it  is  plowed;  this  Is  because  the  pulver- 
izing is  still  fresh  and  the  surface  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  dry  out  when  the  plow  comes  along  and 
turns  it  under. 


Portable  Heating  Plant 

ONE  reason  many  people  do  not  have  steam  or 
water  heating  systems  in  their  houses  is  the 
fact  that  they  want  to  economize  in  fuel  cost 
by  having  heat  in  only  those  rooms  where  they 
want  it,  and  then  only  when  they  want  it;  stoves 
lend  themselves  to  such  heating  methods  better 
than  does  any  central  heating  plant,  so  such  peo- 
ple still  use  stoves.  But  this  argument  against 
steam  and  water  heating  systems  has  n®w  been 
answered  by  placing  on  the  market  individual  heat- 
ers of  the  type  illustrated  here,  one  to  be  placed 
in  each  room  which  it  is  desired  to  have  heated,  un- 
less one  is  above  the  other,  when  a  radiator  thru 
the  ceiling  will  enable  a  heater  in  the  lower  room 
to  heat  the  one  above  it  also — just  as  many  people 
now  do  with  their  stoves. 

Another  argument  put  forward  in  favor  of  this 
heating  system  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
down  stairs  to  attend  to  the  fire  every  so  often. 
The  fire  which  furnishes  the  heat,  as  well  as  the 
radiator  which  distributes  it,  is  right  in  the  room 
where  the  heat  is  being  used.    The  fire  may  be 


This  Portable  Heating  Plant  Enables  O 

started,  regulated  or  put  out-  by  the  mere  "twist 
of  the  wrist"  which  turns  the  fuel  valve  in  the 
burner.  It  is  really  a  small  oil  or  gasoline  stove 
attached  to  a  steam  or  water  radiator. 

By  using  heaters  of  this  type  an  old  house  may 
be  given  this  clean  heat  without  having  to  tear  up 
the  walls  and  the  floors  to  place  pipes,  or  without 
having  to  enlarge  the  cellar  to  provide  room  for 
the  furnace  and  the  coal  bin.  Or,  if  you  have  some 
sows  which  are  going  to  farrow  in  cold  and  in- 
clement weather,  a  heater  of  this  style  may  be 
placed  in  the  farrowing  house  and  so  protect  the 
little  pigs  against  chill  and  its  resultant  evils  when 
they  arrive,  thus  making  the  world  just  as  com- 
fortable for  their  arrival  as  tho  it  were  spring  or 
summer. 


For  correcting  soil  acidity,  1  ton  of  burned  lime  is 
practically  equal  to  1%  tons  of  slaked  lime  or  2 
tons  of  ground  limestone,  in  case  all  three  forms 
are  of  equal  grade  of  purity. 


The  Lureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture last  year  mapped  in  detail  the  various  soils 
of  24,749,440  acres  in  seventy-five  areas  in  thirty- 
two  States. 

For  Full  Information  Regarding  Any  of  These  Xon  I 
Giving  the  Title  of  the  Article  iiud  tl{ 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Dyes  From  Osage  Orange 

KHAKI  uniforms  for  the  United  States  Army 
and  tan  shoes  may,  in  the  future,  get  their 
coloring  from  osage  orange  wood  grown  in 
Oklahoma.  Carloads  of  that  wood  are  now  being 
shipped  to  Eastern  extract  plants  for  use  in  making 
dyes,  according  to  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Produce  Laboratories  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  says  the  bulletin, 
can  produce  annually  50,000  tons  of  osage  orange 
wood,  available  as  a  dye  wood.  Osage  orange  dyes 
are  now  being  produced  at  the  rate  of  $750,000 
worth  a  year.  Oklahoma  is  said  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  the  raw  material.  Boston  shoe  interests 
have  written  to  Dr.  Charles  K.  Francis,  chemist 
at  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege at  Stillwater,  for  information  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  using  the  wood  from  that  State  as  a  source 
of  dyes  for  the  leather  industry.  Doctor  Francis 
says  that  dyes  made  from  osage  orange  wood  can 
be  used  successfully  on  cotton,  wool  and  leather 
products.  The  natural  color  of  the  dye  is  yellow, 
but  different  shades  may  be  obtained  by  the  u~e  of 


to  Have  Heat  Only  Where  It  In  Wanted 

various  chemicals.  Olive  drab,  which  is  used  in  the 
regulation  army  khaki,  and  various  shades  of 
browns  and  tans  can  be  obtained. 


Saving  Electric  Wires 

THE  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
been  making  an  electrolysis  survey  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  at  the  joint  request  of  the 
various  utility  companies  and  of  the  city.  The  bulk 
of  the  measurements  are  being  made  by  the  engi- 
neers supplied  by  the  utilities,  the  bureau  planning 
and  supervising  the  work.  A  report  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  bureau  for  the  various  utilities  and 
the  city. 

A  representative  of  the  bureau  is  making  a  series 
of  measurements  upon  the  resistance  of  ground 
connections  from  electric  circuits  in  a  number  of 
cities  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  including 
New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and  the  Mountain 
States.  As  this  is  an  important  measure  of  precau- 
tion for  electric  light  and  telephone  circuits,  it  is 
expected  that  the  information  obtained  will  be  of 
very  practical  value,  and  will  be  incorporated  in  a 
publication  on  the  subject  shortly  to  be  issued. 

'fntlrina  and  Dliit-overlea,  Write  The  FarmlnK  Bu»lne»» 
Date  of  the  lumae  In  Whieh  It  Appeared 


Chain  Meshed  Muzzle 

VARIOUS  styles  of  muzzles  have  been  devised 
to  keep  calves  from  sucking  the  cows,  thus 
permitting  the  calves  to  be  run  on  pasture 
with  their  dams  at  the  same  time  they  are  being 
weaned  from  them,  and  yet  not  interfering  with 

the  calves  cropping  the 
grass  in  the  pasture. 
Many  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  these  muzzles 
had  sharp  stickers  or 
prongs  on  them  which 
would  stick  the  flank  or 
bag  of  the  cow  when 
the  calf  tried  to  suck 
her  and  thus  prompt 
her  to  kick  him  away. 
Even  tho  these  do  keep 
the  calf  from  sucking, 
yet  they  are  hard  on  the  disposition  of  the  cow, 
often  transforming  a  cow  which  was  formerly  per- 
fectly gentle  into  a  mean  brute  which  kicked  when- 
ever any  one  or  thing  approached  her  flanks.  A 
man  in  Tennessee  has  invented  the  muzzle  shown 
here.  It  is  really  a  mesh  bag  open  at  both  top 
and  bottom,  one  side  of  the  bag  being  longer  than 
the  other.  One  open  end  is  held  over  the  nose  of 
die  calf  by  means  of  a  headstall  like  the  headstall 
of  a  halter.  The  other  open  end  hangs  down  so 
that  when  it  is  dropped  onto  the  ground  it  encircles 
a  small  patch  of  grass  which  the  calf  can  bite  off. 
But  when  he  raises  his  head  to  suck,  the  bag  drops 
over  his  mouth  so  he  cannot  get  hold  of  the  cow's 
teat;  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  hurt  or  irritate 
the  cow  any.  If  he  wants  a  drink  of  water  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  stick  his  nose  into  a  water  tank, 
a  creek  or  a  pond  and  he  gets  it  as  easily  as  if  he 
were  not  wearing  his  muzzle. 


New  Tool  Steel  Alloy 

HIGH  speed  tools  in  machine  shops  must  be 
made  of  a  very  tough,  hard  steel  which  will 
take  and  hold  a  good  edge  even  when  work- 
ing on  hard  metals  at  high  speeds.  A  special  alloy 
steel  formula  for  this  use  has  recently  been  in- 
vented by  two  Pennsylvania  men  and  assigned  to 
one  of  the  large  steel  corporations  of  this  country. 
Their  formula  calls  for  a  steel  containing  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  carbon,  from  2.5  to  5  per  cent  of  chro- 
mium, 4  to  11  per  cent  of  molybdenum,  and  from  2 
to  20  per  cent  of  cobalt.  The  approximate  propor- 
tions are  abeut  4  per  cent  of  chromium,  about  8 
per  cent  of  molybdenum  and  about  5  per  cent  of 
cobalt.  Another  formula  patented  by  these  same 
men  for  a  similar  type  of  steel  uses  2  to  6  per 
cent  of  chromium,  9  to  15  of  tungsten,  and  5  to 
20 — but  not  less  than  10 — per  cent  of  cobalt. 


Armor  Against  Bees 

WHEN  working  with  bees  which  are  not  sting- 
less,  and  at  least  one  breed  of  honey  bees 
is  claimed  to  be  stingless,  or  where  one 
Is  always  afraid  of  being  stung  whether  there  is 
any  real  danger  or  not,  some  sort  of  sure  pro- 
tection is  mighty  wel- 
come. The  bee  armor 
illustrated  here  is  de- 
signed to  give  this  pro- 
tection to  any  one  who 
needs,  or  imagines  he 
needs  it.  It  consists  of 
a  net  to  protect  the 
face,  and  a  shirt  which 
is  sting  proof  to  pro- 
tect the  arms  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the 
body,  the  two  being 
united.  The  face  pro- 
tecting portion  consists 
of  a  quite  stiff  network 
of  some  material  with 
meshes  to  the  net  so 
small  that  a  bee  cannot 
get  thru  it;  but  stiff 
enough  so  it  will  not  be  blown  against  the  face  so  a 
bee  could  sting  thru  it.  At  its  upper  end  this  net 
may  be  fastened  over  the  hat;  at  the  lower  end  it  is 
joined  to  the  shirt  portion.  Where  the  net.  and 
the  shirt  are  joined  the  net  is  large  enough  so  it 
and  the  shirt  are  both  held  out  away  from  the  neck 
and  shoulders;  this  permits  free  movement  of  the 
face  and  neck  inside  the  net  without  coming  in 
contact  with  it  and  so  making  it  possible  for  a  bee 
to  sting  thru  it.  The  shirt  portion  is  made  large 
and  loose  enough  so  it  may  be  worn  by  a  man  or 
woman  of  various  size  right  over  their  regular 
clothing;  also  it  is  made  of  some  material  which 
a  bee's  stinger  cannot  penetrate,  such  as  leather. 
The  shirt  is  fitted  with  gathering  strings  to  draw 
it  snugly  around  the  body  and  the  wrists  or  arms 
so  a  bee  cannot  get  inside  it  to  do  its  dirty  work. 


Patent 
Your  Ideas 

A  bottle  cap  seems  like  a  little 
thing— but  it  made  a  fortune  for 
one  man. 

Your  ideas  may  be  worth  money, 
too.  You  don't  have  to  be  an  inventor  by 
profession  to  think  of  a  salable  device  or  an 
improvement  on  some  existing  device — but 
you  do  have  to  patent  your  idea  before 
someone  else  does,  to  get  your  fair  share  of 
the  profits  from  it. 

A  C  &  C  Patent  will  secure  your  pro- 
tection. It  may  mean  independence — even 
great  wealth — for  you.  Learn  what  is  in 
demand.    Get  these  FREE  Books. 

"What  to 
Invent" 

and 
"How  to 
Patent " 


Obta 


in  a 


written  by  men  who  have  had 
twenty-one  years'  experience 
in  obtaining  C  &  C  patents. 
Manufacturers  are  constantly 
asking  us  for  new  devices. 
Our  book  will  tell  you  what 
manufacturers  want  to  buy. 

Here  are  Suggestions  of 
Things  Wanted  Right  Now: 

A  dustless  ash  sifter.  A  good  combination  pad- 
lock. A  cooking  stove  to  go  over  a  gas  jet. 
Means  for  opening  window  shutters  without 
raising  the  sash.  A  good  and  cheap  vacuum 
cleaner.  A  detachable  shelf  for  ladders,  to  hold 
a  bucket.  Improvements  in  rat  and  mouse 
traps.  An  adjustable  window  screen.  Toys 
and  novelties  of  all  kinds.  Means  for  cleaning 
cuspidors.  Means  for  preventing  the  glare 
from  auto  headlights,  yet  which  will  give  full 
light  on  the  road.  Means  for  picking  fruit  from 
trees.  Insect  trap  for  tree  trunks.  Improve- 
ments in  rural  mail  boxes,  with  signals  to  show 
automatically  when  the  box  contains  mail. 
Poultry  feeder,  with  means  for  automatically  re- 
leasing feed  at  a  certain  time.  An  efficient  milk- 
ing machine. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  inventions 
which  represent  a  large  field  of  work  for  those 
who  have  ingenuity.  Hundreds  of  other  sug- 
gestions and  a  great  deal  of  helpful  advice  will 
be  found  in  the  book  "What  to  Invent." 

If  you  have  already  invented  something,  send 
us  a  rough  sketch  and  we  will  send  you  a  free 
report  regarding  its  patentability. 

C  &r  C  Pat*»rifc  are  CHANDLEE  & 
U  *  ^  *  <lienu»  CHANDLEE  PAT- 
ENTS and  were  first  issued  over  twenty-one 
years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  small  inventors  who 
could  not  afford  the  exorbitant  fees  charged  by 
most  attorneys.  Because  of  the  great  number 
of  patent  cases  we  handle  we  are  able  to  charge 
a  reasonable  fee  for  each  patent,  and  our  ex- 
perience is  far  broader  than  that  of  attorneys 
handling  but  a  few  cases  each  year.  In  a  large 
measure,  this  accounts  for  the  great  protection 
afforded  by  C  &  C  tatenis. 
Do  not  put  off  learning  all  about  C& C  P'ten's* 
for  your  idea  will  never  earn  xou  anything  if 
someone  else  patents  it  first.  Send  at  once  ror 
the  FREE  BOOKS  and  advice. 

CHANDLEE  <&  CHANDLEE 

I  atent  Attcrneys 

Est.  21  Y""s 

Washington,  U. 
954  F  Street  -   
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THE  LAND  OF  PROSPERITY  faf 
VIRGINIA*""  CAROLINA 


Send  for  our  handsome  illustrated  maga- 
zine, "The  Southern  Homeseeker"  and 
see  how  others  have  prospered  in  these 
delightfully  situated  States.  Learn  of  the 

wonderful  opportunities  that  await  YOU  here  I  Good, 
fertile  farm  lan. In,  adapted  to  truck,  dairy,  fruit,  poul 
try  and  stock  raisin;  at  as  little  as  f  15  acre  up.  Mild, 
equable  climate  the  year  'round.  Close  to  the  bis;  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  with  excellent  transportation  facilities 
and  low  freight  rates.  Conrenial  neighbors,  good  roads, 
schools,  and  churches.  Farms  bought  at  these  wonder 
fully  low  land  prices  will  Increase  amazingly  under  In. 
telligent  cultivation.  Why  be  satisfied  to  eke  out  an 
existence  elsewhere  when  you  can  be  happy,  prosperous 
and  contented  here  f  Write  for  thij  valuable  Informs, 
don  today  and  Investigate  the  wealth-producing  possi- 
bilities that  lie  at  your  door  now! 
F.  ULaBaume.  Agr'I  Agf...  N.  &  W.Ry. 
365  N.  &  W.  Bldg.  Roanoke.  Va. 
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EL  WHEELS 

our  Farm  Wacon,  so  as 
to  ■••alee  it  a  Low-Down,  in- 
stead of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

UAVAN  V  METAL  WIIEEL  CO. 
Box  27.  llavaun.  111. 


Gates-Steel  Pot. . 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
All  li.My  DOUBLE  OAI.VANIZF.D  WIRES.    I  .to 
1  per  rod  op.   Gat  fr«.  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.. 
Dept.  98         -  ..Cleveland,  Ohio 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  coat  by  using  our  Attach, 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas. 
ly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnpp  DAAH 
,ratn  list  and  free  book  rnuC  DUUH 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -hand,  935  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  isi.Galesburs;,  Kanaaa* 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WACON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur- 
nish Steel  Wheels  to  t  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tare. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.CO,,  Box  383,Quincy,  III. 


ACORN  UNI-LITE 

FREE 

l  \  \  \\  - 
■A..!  .Vial 

Carry  as  a  lantern;  use 
anywhere  as  a  lamp.  Weatherproof.  For 
house,  barn,  garage,  camp  and  around  the 
farm.  Write  forbig,free  ojfer.  Special 
\  opportunity  to  farmers,  stockmen  and 
.motorists.     Agents  make   bio  money, 
\  Write  tonight  for  new  1916-1917  offer. 
[ACORN  BRASS  MFG.  C0^227Uoi-Ltte  Bldg.,Chieago 

Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Ride  )n  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  tor  it  out  of  your  commissions 
on  sales,  my  agents  are  making  money.  Shipments 
Five-Pass.,  30  H.  P.  t  \  32x3%  tires  Cs%p^™£ranteed 
or  money  back. 

Write    at  once 
for   my  48-pat?e 
catalog    and  a!l 
particulars.  Ad- 
_  .  dreua  J   H.  Bush* 
Electric  Starting  prc.B.   Dept.  IMO 

114-in.  Wheelbase    — v 
BL.-M  910T0R  COS PAN Y,  BiiKh  Temple,  Chicago.  Illinois  j 


FREE 


Writ,  today  for  20  plots.  A rt  Po 
tooell  nt  IOC  per  pklf.  When  i< 
12.00  and  k.t.  your  rhoicc  of  pi 
PEERLESS  WATCH  CO.,  DEPT. 495 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising 
appears  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements, 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


MR.  AND  MRS.  MOON 

Timothy's  Resurrection 
By  W.  Bert  Foster 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
Y^HAT'S  the  use  of  a  man's  coming 
home  at  all?"  quoth  Mr.  Tim- 
othy Moon,  in  lachrymose  accents; 
"especially  when  he's  a  married 
man  ?" 

Mrs.  Moon  was  pinning  the  objec- 
tionable pink-and-blue  "tidies" — ■ 
fresh-starched  and  ironed  stiff  as  a 
board — over  the  head-rest  and  arms 
of  Timothy's  favorite  easy  chair,  in 
entire  disregard  of  his  often  and 
loudly  expressed  indignation.  She 
was  a  large,  lymphatic  lady,  with 
dewlaps  and  a  chin  whisker.  Moon 
was  half  her  size,  but  a  wiry,  brick- 
built  man — a  bargeman  and  roust- 
about all  his  life,  until,  two  years  be- 
fore, a  distant  and  absent-minded 
relative  in  the  old  country  had  died 
without  making  a  will,  and  the 
Moons  obtained  a  comfortable  slice 
of  the  deceased's  fortune.  With  the 
coming  of  this  legacy  Timothy  had 
sworn  off  work  as  a  steady  habit, 
and  he  and  his  wife  began  really  to 
make  each  other's  acquaintance.  The 
resultant  bickering  and  trouble  could 
have  been  foreseen  by  a  prophet  with 
half  an  eye. 

"It's  a  pitiful  shame,  that  it  is!" 
was  the  burden  of  Mrs.  Moon's  re- 
joinder on  this  particular  occasion, 
"you  talkin'  thataway  about  your  own 
lawful  wife,  Tim  Moon!  Where  would 
you  have  been  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
me,  I  wanter  know?  Me,  your  wife, 
what  slaved  to  make  a  home  for  you 
and  raised  your  children,  while  you 
was  carousin'  and  cavortin'  about? 
Ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?" 

"Yes,  I  was  carousin'  around  the 
docks  and  on  the  old  Blue  Blazes, 
earnin'  the  money  you  frittered  away 
in  them  condemned  tidies,"  grunted 
Mr.  Moon. 

"Oh!  how  dare  you  use  sech  lan- 
guage in  your  own  home — inflictin'  it 
on  my  ears,  an'  settin'  sech  an  exam- 
ple to  the  innercent  children?'  cried 
the  lady,  working  herself  rapidly 
into  a  moist  and  hysterical  state, 
but  sitting  down  heavily  in  a  rocker 
the  better  to  enjoy  it. 

"I  ain't  likely  to  set  an  example, 
either  good  or  bad.  to  any  more  kids, 
old  lady,"  grinned  Mr.  Moon.  "Bob 
and  Jenny  are  long  off  on  their  own 
hook,  and  have  learned  to  fight  their 
own  battles." 

"There  you  go,  Timothy  Moon!" 
wailed  his  wife.  "Intermatin'  that 
Robert  and  his  wife  and  my  blessed 
Jinny  and  her  man  are  as  unhappy 
as  I  be." 

She  sobbed.  Mr.  Moon  smoked  re- 
flectively, sitting  gingerly  on  the  edge 
of  the  sofa  and  eying  askance  the 
fully  decorated  armchair  he  loved. 
With  the  starched  tidies  it  certainly 
did  look  a  chair  of  inquisition. 

"You  was  a  good  man  once,  Tim- 
othy," gurgled  Mrs.  Moon,  her  avoir- 
dupois shaking  in  the  agony  of  her 
increasing  woe  like  a  gelatin  pud- 
ding. 

"I  thought  I  was  always  drunk 
and  carousin',"  interposed  Timothy, 
with  sarcasm. 

"Well,  you  was  an  angel  in  them 
days  'side  what  you've  been  since 
your  Uncle  Rod  up  and  died  and  left 
you  that  money.  You've  got  too  lazy 
to  breathe  for  yourself  now  " 

That  fired  Mr.  Moon's  slowly  kin- 
dling wrath.  We  are  always  tender- 
ost  in  the  truth  we  deny  the  hardest. 
Timothy  knew  he  was  lazy,  and  he 
enjoyed  being  lazy  after  years  of 
hard  labor;  but  he  was  ashamed  to 
own  up  to  it,  and  the  taunt  always 
enraged  him. 

"Lazy,  am  I?"  he  cried.  "What  do 
you  do  but  slop  around  here  and 
dress  yourself  in  thorn  fine  clo'es  I 
was  fool  enough  to  buy  you  when  the 
legacy  come?" 

"And  you  ain't  bought  me  nothin' 
since!"  interjected  Mrs.  Moon,  with 
a  promptness   that   was  surprising 


from  so  heavy  a  wit.   "Not  a  thing!" 

"No,  I  ain't,"  admitted  Mr.  Moon, 
largely;  "and  I  ain't  goin'  to.  All 
you'd  like  wpuld  be  to  get  your 
hands  on  that  money  in  the  bank  and 
go  and  fritter  it  away — on  tidies  and 
the  like!  That  money  come  too 
hard  " 

"It  come  too  easy.  If  you'd  kept 
to  work  like  a  man  should,  we'd 
never  had  to  spend  a  penny  of  it." 

"You  mean,  when  I  dropped  off 
the  hooks,  you'd  have  a  chance  to 
spend  more  of  it  just  as  you  pleased," 
growled  Moon. 

"There  won't  be  any  of  it  left  to 
spend  by  anybody  when  you  die,"  de- 
clared the  lady,  smearing  her  face 
with  the  apron  she  wore.  "I  doubt 
if  you'll  leave  enough  to  bury  us 
both  decently.  Why,  you've  forgot- 
ten how  to  earn  a  dollar,  Timothy 
Moon ! " 

"I  have,  have  I?"  he  said,  with  a 
stern  brow. 

"Where's  the  quarter's  rent  com- 
ing from?"  she  pursued.  "It'll  haf- 
ter  come  out  of  the  bank,  like  every- 
thing else,  of  course.  And  you  able- 
bodied  and  as  well  to  work  as  ever 
I  am,  who's  slavin'  from  mornin'  till 
night  " 

Mr.  Moon  rose  up  and  cursed 
roundly — not  the  day  he  was  born, 
but  the  day  he  took  unto  himself  a 
wife! 

"And  ye  say  I  don't  know  how  to 
earn  money  no  more,  do  ye?"  he  con- 
cluded, smiting  his  hat  upon  his  head 
with  an  angry  fist.  "I'll  show  you 
how  I  can  spend  it,  anyway,  old 
woman!  You  can  stay  here  with 
your  condemned  old  tidies  and  truck. 
I'm  going  to  get  something  out  of 
life  beside  fighting  and — and — ti- 
dies!" 

He  slammed  out  of  the  flat,  but 
stopped  in  the  lower  hall  to  light  his 
pipe  comfortably. 

"There!"  he  shrewdly  muttered, 
"that'll  give  me  excuse  for  stayin' 
down  to  Riley's  till  closin'  time.  The 
old  lady  can  gab  to  the  neighbors 
whilst  I'm  gone." 

Such  a  keen  and  icy  wind  met  him 
when  he  stepped  out  upon  the  wintry 
street,  however,  that  he  would  have 
taken  second  thought  about  Riley's 
saloon  had  it  not  been  for  the  quar- 
rel with  his  wife.  He  grunted,  but- 
toned the  coat  across  his  chest,  bent 
his  head  to  the  blast,  and  trotted 
down  the  street  at  the  old  jog  he 
had  learned  while  carrying  160- 
pound  barrels  of  flour  on  his  shoul- 
ders up  the  gangplanks  of  European 
steamers.  At  least,  there  was  a  com- 
forting drink,  and  perhaps  good  com- 
pany, awaiting  him  at  Riley's. 

The  night  proved  to  be  an  "off" 
one  at  the  saloon  near  the  docks, 
and  there  were  few  of  his  old  cro- 
nies there.  He  learned  that  the  old 
lighter  on  which  he  had  worked — 
affectionately  known  as  Blue  Blazes 
because  of  the  distinguishing  stripe 
around  its  hull  and  its  blue  masts— 
and  several  other  barges,  would  be 
engaged  before  midnight  in  handling 
the  cargo  of  a  big  tramp  steamship 
just  in  from  Australia.  The  crews 
were  to  report  at  the  foot  of  the 
neighboring  dock,  and  most  of  them 
had  already  had  their  evening  nip 
and  gone  on  board. 

But  if  he  missed  their  company, 
Timothy  Moon  had  his  comforting 
drink,  nevertheless.  Indeed,  he  had 
several  of  them,  and  the  liquor  fired 
him  with  a  desire  to  go  down  and  see 
his  old  friends  off  to  their  night  job 
and  gloat  over  the  fact  that  he  was 
exempt  from  work. 

Hot  rum  and  the  cold  night  air 
mixed  with  their  usual  effectiveness. 
The  moon  was  not  exactly  full,  but 
it  was  well  on  its  first  quarter  as 
Timothy  laid  his  unsteady  course 
along  the  "almost  deserted  street  and 
out  upon  the  long  dock. 


There  was  a  barge  laid  up  against 
one  side,  but  before  he  reached  it 
Timothy's  errant  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  couple  of  lanterns  and 
a  group  of  three  or  four  men  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wharf.  A  police- 
man— a  very  young  policeman,  in  a 
uniform  as  fresh  as  his  own  rosy, 
clean-shaven  face — was  the  central 
figure  of  this  group;  and  a  rope 
fastened  to  a  nearby  pile  held  at  its 
other  end  a  grewsome  burden  trail- 
ing in  the  water  which  sobbed  among 
the  piers. 

The  body  had  been  caught  on  the 
uptide,  the  fact  reported  to  the  pre- 
cinct station,  and  this  officer  was  on 
guard  until  the  coroner  and  a  wagon 
should  come  for  the  drowned  man. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  assignment  at 
any  time,  and  particularly  unpleas- 
ant on  such  a  night;  besides,  this 
was  the  young  policeman's  first  post 
and  first  round  of  duty.  As  the  other 
more  or  less  curious  ones  drifted 
away,  the  officer  was  glad  to  have 
even  the  company  of  the  inebriated 
Timothy. 

Liquor  makes  some  men  quarrel- 
some, others  witless,  while  some  be- 
come philosophical.  The  last  was 
Timothy's  case,  and  as  he  stood  be- 
side the  policeman  under  the  wind- 
break of  a  watchman's  shanty,  he 
exuded  sentiments  unequaled  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  most  pronounced 
German  school. 

"Sure,  it's  comin'  to  all  of  us,"  he 
declared.  "Mebbe  he's  better  off. 
Perhaps  he's  a  married  man.  And  it 
was  his  time  to  go,  anyway.  That's 
my  belief.  You  can't  kill  a  man  be- 
fore his  time.  You  shoot  straight — 
point-blank,  as  it  were — at  a  man, 
and  the  bullet  goes  plumb  thru  his 
heart;  but  it  ain't  goin'  to  kill  him  if 
it  ain't  his  time.  That's  right!  Sure, 
a  man  can  take  a  swim  in  burnin' 
brimstone,  and  it  won't  scotch  him 
if  his  time  ain't  come." 

The  expression  on  the  young  of- 
ficer's face  seemed  to  contradict 
these  statements  of  Mr.  Moon's  creed. 
Timothy  grew  arrogant  rather  than 
argumentative. 

"It's  yer  ignorance  that  trammels 
yer  mind,"  he  declared,  solemnly. 
"Has  my  time  come?  Mebbe.  Who 
knows  about  that?  I  might  walk 
right  off  this  here  dock,  and  if  they 
hadn't  got  me  slated  for  the  next 
world  I  couldn't  drown.  More  like 
I'd  swaller  the  whole  of  New  York 
Bay  and  walk  ashore  dryshod.  Ye're 
not  believin'?    Look  a-here,  now!" 

Two  strides,  and  he  was  at  the 
edge  of  the  dock.  Before  the  startled 
officer  could  put  forth  a  detaining 
hand,  Timothy  made  a  graceful  mud- 
turtle  dive  into  the  murky  waters! 

It  was  so  sudden — so  totally  unex- 
pected—that the  officer  could  scarce- 
ly call  up  his  voice  for  a  healthy 
shout.  But  finally  he  yelled  and  ran 
to  the  edge  of  the  dock.  His  cry 
brought  men  from  the  barge.  He 
frantically  galloped  to  the  nearest 
box  and  brought  the  reserves  and 
the  patrol  wagon  down  on  the  run. 
Oh,  that  young  policeman  had  a  sad 
time  with  his  captain  over  that 
night's  work! 

A  week  later,  a  battered  body,  evi- 
dently having  been  entangled  in 
some  snag  at  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
was  caught  off  the  same  dock  and 
brought  ashore.  The  neighbors  had 
been  looking  for  it,  so  it  was  not 
hard  to  recognize  Timothy  Moon,  in 
spite  of  the  condition  of  the  de- 
ceased. Mrs.  Moon  saw  it  only  in 
the  coffin  after  the  undertaker  had 
done  his  best,  and  her  tears  would 
have  drowned  the  man,  anyway,  had 
the  river  not  done  its  work  so  well. 

Three  weeks  to  the  hour  after  Mr. 
Timothy  Moon  had  left  his  domicile 
on  that  memorable  evening,  he 
strolled  into  his  home  and  noted  that 
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earlier  than  you  ever  had  before. 

|  THOUSANDS 

of  up-to-date  gardeners  are  making 
big  money — you  can  do  the  same.  ! 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  garden  I 
k  like  the  other  fellow—  beat  him 
^1  to  it.    Have  a  garden  that  you'll  [ 
'         bri\   be  proud  of,  a  garden  that  will  I 
^^^^^^^^^^^^n  bring  the  admiration  your 
_  ■  di.    No  maui-t  Ihjvv  bark- 

ward  the  Spring,  it's  easy  with 

THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  FORCER 

Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.    It's  chock 
full  of  the  latest  developments  in  modern  gardening.  It 
gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no  other  publi- 
cation.     It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden  with  ' 
dowers  in  fall  bloom  and  Tegetables  '>r  yonr  table  a  month  ' 
earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.    Just  drop  me  a  post  I 
card  and  I'll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  xnaiL 
THE  BALL  MFG.  CO..  V*Vt.  P.  Glenside,  Pa. 


Paint  Without  00 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams.  X.  T..  has  discovered  a  process  of  mak- 
ing a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil. 
He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is  cold 
water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof.  Are  proof, 
sanitary  and  durable  for  outside  or  inside  paint- 
ing. It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint 
It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick, 
spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs 
about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  Manufacturer,  140 
North  Street.  Adams,  N.  T.,  and  he  will  send 
you  a  free  trial  package,  also  color  card  and 
full  information  showine  you  how  you  can 
save  a  good  many  dollars.     Write  today. 
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In  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.'s 
$4,000.00  Cash  Home 
Picturegame 

ATTENTION! 


The  checking  of  the  sets 
of  answers  in  our  $4,000.00 
Cash  Home  Picturegame 
is  progressing  rapidly, 
and  we  hope  very  shortly 
(in  three  or  four  weeks) 
to  announce  the  winning 
titles.  We  received  thou- 
sands of  sets  of  answers, 
and  each  set  is  now  being 
carefully  gone  over. 

Read  This  Paper  Each 
Week  for  Important 
Details  of  the  Checking 

When  the  list  of  winning 
titles  is  announced,  you 
will  check  them  against 
your  duplicate  list  which 
you  have  kept  at  home,  so 
be  sure  and  do  not  lose 
your  duplicate  set  of 
answers. 
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livestock.  The  breeder  who  markets 
such  individuals  will  ultimately  suf- 
fer the  criticism  of  those  who  know 
good  livestock,  and  linally  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  buying  and 
selling.  The  purchaser  of  the  scrub 
pure-bred  can  breed  nothing  but  in- 
ferior individuals  so  long  as  he  per- 
sists in  buying  the  pedigree  with  no 
regard  for  individual  merit. 

The  pure-bred  sire  is  the  best 
means  of  livestock  improvement. 
Whether  good  or  bad.  he  is  half  the 
herd  and  sometimes  more.  For  this 
reason  the  selection  of  the  sire  de- 
mands equally  as  much  attention  as 
the  entire  group  of  females,  and  it 
is  far  more  important  to  have  a 
good  sire,  both  in  individuality  and 
breeding,  than  to  have  one  or  two 
good  females.  If  sacrifices  must  be 
made,  let  them  occur  in  the  selection 
of  the  females.  Better  still,  let 
every  one  be  a  good  one,  both  in 
breeding  and  individual  excellence. 

Wormy  Horses  Don't  Thrive 

J^JANY  horses  lose  condition,  or  fail 
to  make  gains  during  winter 
months,  because  they  are  infected 
with  worms.  This  is  especially  true 
of  colts.  Horses  suffering  from 
worms  generally  have  a  good  ap- 
petite, but  apparently  benefit  little 
from  the  food  eaten. 

There  may  be  no  symptoms  which 
point  conclusively  to  worms,  but 
this  trouble  is  so  common  that  if  the 
colts  and  horses  are  not  doing  as 
well  as  they  should  for  the  feed 
given,  a  worm  remedy  may  prove  of 
decided  value.  In  treating  horses 
for  worms,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  drug  is  meant  for  the  worm 
rather  than  the  horse  and  should 
therefore  be  given  in  as  concentrated 
form  as  possible.  To  insure  this, 
little  or  no  bulky  food  should  be  fed 
during  the  course  of  treatment,  and 
as  the  parasites  are  stupefied  by 
worm  remedies  rather  than  killed, 
the  animal's  bowels  should  be  kept 
in  an  active  condition  so  that  the 
stupefied  worms  may  be  passed  out 
before  they  regain  their  vitality.  A 
well  salted  bran  mash  once  a  day 
will  gene-ally  insure  such  an  action. 

The  following  formula  is  a  worm 
remedy  which  is  also  of  value  as  a 
tonic:  Powdered  nux  vomica,  two 
ounces;  powdered  gentian  root,  four 
ounces;  powdered  areca  nut,  six 
ounces;  sodium  chloride,  four 
ounces;  arsenious  acid,  two  drams; 
mix. 

Give  one  heaping  teaspoonful  to 
every  250  pounds  weight,  every 
morning  and  evening  ior  about  ten 
days.  The  medicine  may  be  mixed 
with  ground  feed  or  sprinkled  over 
oats  or  corn  which  has  been  damp- 
ened. 

Quantity  of  Feed  Important 

QUANTITY  of  feed  ranks  next  to 
the  kind  of  feed  in  dairy  rations. 
Economical  feed  demands  that  cows 
be  fed  as  individuals,  and  not  as  a 
herd.  Too  frequently  each  cow  in 
a  herd  is  fed  the  same  amount  of 
grain,  regardless  of  how  much  milk 
she  is  producing.  By  this  practice 
some  cows  will  be  underfed,  while 
others  will  be  overfed. 

It  should  be  understood  that  an 
animal  always  uses  a  certain  amount 
of  the  food  it  receives  to  maintain 
the  body.  This  is  the  first  use  to 
which  the  food  is  put,  and  is  called 
the  ration  of  maintenance.  This 
amount  is  required  by  the  animal 
whether  or  not  she  is  producing 
milk.  All  feed  above  this  amount  is 
used  for  milk  production,  or  is  stored 
on  the  body  of  the  animal  as  fat. 
In  the  case  of  the  young  animal  part 
of  this  excess  is  used  for  growth. 

Of  the  two  mistakes  made  in  feed- 
ing, perhaps  underfeeding  is  most 
common.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
feed  a  cow  only  enough  to  keep  up 
her  body.  She  must  receive  feed  to 
keep  her  milk  production  up  to 
capacity.  If  a  cow  loses  weight  while 


in  milk,  she  is  not  receiving  suffi- 
cient food.  A  good  cow,  if  not  fed 
enough,  will  produce  milk  for  a  time 
at  the  expense  of  her  body;  that  is, 
she  will  take  the  surplus  flesh  from 
her  body,  and  convert  it  into  milk 
and  thereby  will  lose  live  weight. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  cow  is 
overfed  she  will  begin  to  fatten  in 
a  short  time.  This  condition  may  be 
corrected  by  giving  her  only  the 
amount  she  needs  for  maintenance 
and  for  milk  production.  Such  feed- 
ing will  maintain  practically  a  uni- 
form weight. 

Roughness  is  the  first  important 
consideration  in  feeding  cows.  A 
cow  is  not  contented  unless  her 
stomach  is  full.  She  should  always 
have  all  the  roughness  that  she  will 
clean  up,  and  then  the  amount  of 
grain  she  receives  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced. A  dry  cow  in  good  condition 
should  be  fed  roughness  only,  and 
does  not  need  any  grain.  In  feeding 
grain  to  milk  producing  cows,  the 
following  rule  may  be  used,  and  is 
found  to  work  fairly  well:  Feed  one 
pound  of  grain  for  each  three  pounds 
or  pints  of  milk  produced.  A  Jersey 
cow  producing  very  rich  milk  may 
need  a  little  more  grain  than  the 
amount  given. 


Lime-sulphur  Animal  Dips 
^  CONVENIENT  formula  for  pre- 
paring lime-sulphur  animal  dips, 
termed  the  8-18-10  formula,  is  sug- 
gested, as  a  result  of  extensive  ex- 
periments, in  Professional  Paper  No. 
451,  "The  Chemical  Composition  of 
Lime-sulphur  Animal  Dips,"  recent- 
ly published  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  experimental 
work  was  undertaken  with  the  ob- 
ject of  improving  existing  formulas 
so  as  to  simplify  the  preparation  and, 
if  possible,  lessen  the  cost  of  these 
dips.  To  accomplish  these  purposes 
the  author  recommends — but  solely 
for  use  as  an  animal  dip — the  8-18-10 
formula;  that  is,  8  pounds  of  high- 
grade  commercial  quicklime,  18 
pounds  fine  sulphur  (either  flowers 
or  flour),  with  somewhat  more  than 
10  gallons  water,  boiled  to  a  volume 
of  10  gallons  at  the  finish.  The  time 
of  actual  boiling  should  be  one  hour. 
The  theoretical  ratio  between  lime 
and  sulphur  will  be  met  by  this  for- 
mula if  the  lime  is  98.3  per  cent  pure, 
therefore  the  formula  as  given  is  ap- 
propriate for  preparing  a  solution 
for  dipping  sheep  where  any  chance 
of  an  excess  of  lime  must  be  avoid- 
ed. If  commercial  hydrated  (not  air- 
slaked)  lime  is  used  the  amount 
should  be  increased  nearly  one-third, 
say  to  10.5  pounds.  For  dipping  cat- 
tle the  formula  may  be  used  on  the 
bases  of  available  calcium  oxide  if 
the  analysis  of  the  lime  is  known,  or 
if  not  known  the  lime  may  safely  be 
raised  to  8.5  pounds,  corresponding 
to  92.5  per  cent  available  calcium 
oxide,  possibly  even  to  9  pounds. 

The  finished  solution,  drawn  off 
from  the  sediment,  should  theoreti- 
cally contain  18  per  cent  (grams  per 
100  c.c.)  of  sulphide  sulphur,  but 
probably  will  contain  somewhat  less. 
It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  for  dip- 
ping sheep  at  a  dilution  of  1  volume 
of  concentrate  to  9  or  10  volumes 
of  water,  and  for  cattle  at  a  dilution 
of  1  volume  of  concentrate  to  7  or  8 
volumes  of  water.  But  in  any  event, 
since  baths  lose  strength  during 
dipping,  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep 
them  at  all  times  under  control  by 
means  of  a  "field  test." 


There  was  a  time,  according  to 
officials  of  the  Wisconsin  Potato 
Growers'  Association,  when  Rural 
New  Yorkers  sold  under  50  differ- 
ent names.  Fortunately  times  have 
changed,  and  the  "Wisconsin  Mort- 
gage Lifter,"  "Flower  City,"  "Knox- 
all,"  and  other  non-standard  names 
are  being  dropped  by  Wisconsin  po- 
tato growers. 
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the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  arc  going  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered   everywhere  should  be 

of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  it 
advancing   like    the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit- 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
669  'Jnion  Building.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
669  Exchange  Bldg\.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

66J  Indian!  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  Exch.  BlJtf..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


Oil-less  Bearings! 

—  have  untold  advantages  over  old-fltyle' 
bearing.  Banish  risky,  disa,rre<rabIo 
climbing  the  windmiilinzerowheathcr! 
Use*'15ound  Brook"  Bushings!— run  for 
years  without  oiling  or  greasing.^  Best 
for  all  machinery — the  only  thing  for 
hard-to-reach  bearings.  Yonr  gasoline 
engines  and  windmill  ehouM  havethem. 
Soon  pay  for  themselves  in  oil  saved. 

Bound  Crook  Cil-less  Bearing  Co, 
Box  F, 
Bound  Brook.  N.  J 


95  °N 

Upward  TRIAL 

Jhae/dca/rt 

FULLY  ili 
GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  Solid  Proposition  to  send  new,  well 
made,  easy  ru lining,  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  $1G.95.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif- 
ferent from  picture,  which  shows  lar- 
ger capacity  machines.  See  our  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 
Bowl  asanitary  marvel  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  filled  from 
■western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  4095  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME 


Taught  in  simplest  English  during 
spare  time.  Diploma  granted. 
Cost  within  reach  of  all.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Have  been  teach- 
ing by  correspondence  twenty 
years.  Graduates  assisted  in  many 
ways.  Every  person  interested  in 
stock  should  take  it.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  full  p  D  |T  E° 
particulars  -  -  *  ■*  ~"  *™ 
London  Vet. Correspondence 

School 
Dept.  10,     London.  Ontario.  Can. 


"What  is  Accomplished 

by  Testing  Cows 

is  the  title  of  our  booklet  which  tells  yo-i 
how  to  increase  the  production  of  your 
herd.  Cowsfrom  herds  of  known  pro- 
duction sell  for  more  money.  Send 
today  for  your  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
It's  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
357  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Pear,  Plnm.  Cherry.  Small  FrolU.  Strawberries.  T*"»  S"**Et'|' 
GENUINE  HALE  BUDDED  from  Beorine  J.  IT.  HALE  IBr-tB. 
GENUINE  Dellcioo.  APPLES.  Writ*  lor  free  catalog. 

TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  29,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


WITTE  Engines 


EVERY  SIZE  A  BARGAIN.  2.3,4,6.8.1  BIG  I 
12,  16and22H-P.  Kerosene.  Gasoline,  etc.  [BOOK? 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  SS^^h^"  l  FREEl 
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'NOTHING' 
[TOpAYfOR 

a 

"We  are  proud  of  our  Thiery  Piano. 
It  is  all  and  more  than  you  claimed  for  it. 
Glad  that  we  dealt  with  you.  We  will 
answer  all  letters  from  piano  buyers  who 
enclose  stamp.  Yours  very  truly,  Har- 
vey Priddy,  Wenatchee,  Wash." 

"I  have  never  missed  a  chance  to  recom- 
mend Thiery  Pianos.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  idea  that  will  prompt  a  person 
to  go  and  pay  $350.00  for  a  piano, 
no  better  in  tone,  workmanship  or 
appearance  than  a  Thiery  Piano 
costing  less  than  $250.00.  Yours. 
Mrs.  N.H.Hanson,  Lead,  So.  Dak." 

"You  will  never  get  the 
Thiery  Piano  back,  because 
we  decided  to  keep  it  just  as 
soon  as  we  had  it  unboxed 
and  in  our  parlor.  (*<••■ 
tainly  am  H»!:r' 


:  with  yours. 
....  D.  M.  Stroup,  Smith 
Center,  Kan." 

"I  have  now  had  your  beau- 
tiful Thiery  Piano  in  my  home 
for  some  time  and  like  it  better 
every  day.  If  I  tried  to  buy  a 
piano  as  good  as  this  one  in  my 
home  town,  it  would  cost  me 
$100.00  more  money.  Edward 
Heil,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  23, 
Marion,  Ind." 

"Every  one  that  sees  our 
beautiful  Thiery  Piano, 
thinks  it  cost  us  $100.00 
more  than  we  really  paid 
you  for  it.  They  are  sur- 
prised to  know  the  real 
price.  And,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  good  pianos, 
the  tone  improves  with  use. 
Yours,  Laura  J.  Taylor, 
R.  F.  D.  10,  Knobnoster, 
Mo." 


Read  What 
Buyers  Say 

"Anybody  that  wants  to  buy 
n  piano,  should  think  twice  be- 
fore refusin"  to  accept  your 
free  trial  invitation.  There  arc 
lots  of  pianos  in  ou.  town,  but 
none  as  good  as  this.  Every- 
body that  has  seen  our  piano, 
says  it  is  the  best  in  this  com- 
munity. Chris.  Egstad,  Al- 
berta, Minn." 

"Although  we  have  had  our 
Thiery  Piano  about  two  and  a 
half  years,  we  have  only  found 
it  necessary  to  have  it  tuned 
twice  and  the  piano  tuner  told 
us  it  was  a  pleasure  to  tune  such 
a  perfectly  constructed  instru- 
ment. We  are  glad  we  dealt 
direct  with  you.  A.  Luckow, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Breda,  Iowa." 

"We  know  just  how  the 
Thiery  Piano  stands  and  so  do 
our  neighbors,  because  although 
we  have  had  our  Thiery  Piano 
for  five  years  now,  we  have  only 
had  it  tuned  once  since  we  got 
It.  It  certainly  holds  its  tone 
and  we  wouldn't  exchange  it 
for  any  piano  in  our  community 
at  anywhere  near  the  price. 
Sam  Parker,  Sandoval,  111." 

"We  are  more  than  pleased 
with  the  piano  purchased  from 
you.  It  proves  to  be  exactly 
what  you  said  it  would.  The 
action  is  perfect  and  the  tone 
can't  be  improved  upon.  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  we  have 
saved  over  $100.00  by  dealing 
direct  with  you.  Yours  truly, 
Walter  Osborn,  Eagle  Bend, 
Minn." 

"I  am  mailing  you  today 
money  order  for  the  balance 
due  on  the  piano  and  will  still 
say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
we  have  the  best  looking  and 
the  finest  toned  piano  in  our 
neighborhood.  Any  time  you 
want  to  use  me  for  reference, 
do  so  and  I  will  surely  do  justice 
to  you  and  to  Thiery  instru- 
ments. Mr.  Chas.  Kuntz, 
Celina,  Ohio." 


W  ithout  any  advance  money — without  the  slightest  obligation  to  buy — without  any 
freight  expense  whatsoever — with  one  month's  free  trial  and  test  in  your  home — with 
the  privilege  to  ship  back  at  my  expense — with  my  positive  assurance  that  you  will 
figure  yourself  $75.00  to  $150.00  ahead  by  direct  dealing — with  two  to  three  years'  time 
to  complete  payment  if  you  do  not  wish  to  pay  cash — with  all  these  thing*  in  your 
favor,  you  are  invited  to  choose  from  the  beautiful  new  Thiery  Piano  Style  Book  any 
Thiery  Piano  or  Player  Piano  that  you  wish. 

Prove  the  Quality  Before  You  Pay  a  Penny! 

The  safe  way  to  choose  a  piano  for  your  home  is  to  prove  its  quality  by  testing 
it  in  your  parlor  before  you  pay  a  cent  towards  its  purchase  price.  The  proper  test 
is  a  home  test.  Therefore  you  are  invited  to  play  on  and  enjoy  any  Thiery  Piano 
in  your  home  one  month  at  my  expense,  and  make  your  comparison  with  any  other 
piano  you  wish.  After  doing  this  merely  return  at  my  expense  if  you  are  not 
more  than  pleased. 

All  Thiery  Instruments  Fully  Warranted 

Whenever  you  see  a  musical  instrument  with  the  name  THIERY  upon  it,  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  then  and  there  that  it  is  a  QUALITY  INSTRUMENT, 
and  the  owner  is  fully  satisfied.  For  all  Thiery  Instruments  are  guaranteed 
against  any  defect  in  material  or  workmanship.  You  cannot  buy  a  piano  or  player 
piano  at  any  price  that's  stronger  guaranteed  than  a  Thiery. 

Complete  Course  of  Music  Lessons  Given  Free 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Apollo  Institute  of  Music,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  the  purchaser  of  a  Thiery  Piano  receives  a  Scholarship  free  of  charge 
entitling  said  purchaser  to  a  complete  and  highly  instructive  course  of  music 
lessons  by  mail. 

Duet  Bench  and  Expensive  Scarf 

included  with  all  Thiery  Pianos  except  the  style  "A", 
free  of  cost.    With  Thiery  Player  Pianos  a  fine  selection 
_^  of  music  rolls  are  given  free  also. 

n  Just  Fill  Out  And  Send 
\        This  Coupon 

v    Just  mail  this  coupon  to  me,  making  sure  to 
?  n  thifrv   !>,..  1  i>  tli     ~       v   mention  the  book  and  buying  plans  that 

IkLL^^'^-gj^s&iu s  yofunrar;ntcresneK     comKpletet  in- 

to  me  at  once  p-,»t  „a,.l  your  beautiful  new  \  form»tlon  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return 
color  printed  Style  Boole  an  checked  below  •.  mal!  Post  Paid.  The  new  Thiery  Art 
with  trial  order  blanks,  with  ca«h  and  charge  ^  Piano  Style  Book  is  the  finest  ex- 
accouot  prices  direct  to  me.  with  tentimoniat  \  ample  of  moilern  printing  ever 
and   indorsements,    and  full  information  turned  out  by  a  printing  press. 

Nv  NOTICE: 

Phonograph  > 

Piano 


Every  possible  advantage  that  the  intending  buyer  of  a  piano  could  wish  for  is 
given  to  you  without  asking.  For  a  dozen  years,  piano  buyers  all  over  the  United 
States  have  been  solving  the  piano  buying  question  and  saving  money  at  the  same 
time  by  merely  sending  for  Thiery  Instruments  on  trial.  Scores  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  are  among  them  and  one  and  all  of  them  are  glad  to  advise  their  friends  and 
neighbors  to  send  for  Thiery  Instruments  on  trial  whenever  the  subject  of  piano  buying 
comes  up. 

Three  Years  Time  To  Pay  If  You 
Want  Credit! 

Any  Thiery  Piano  or  Player  Piano  on  a  two  or  three  year  time  payment  plan  if  you 
don't  want  to  pay  cash.  Arrange  to  pay  monthly,  quarterly,  semi-annually  or  a  dozen 
different  ways.  You  set  the  payment  dates  that  will  be  most  convenient  for  you,  and  I  will 
accept  them  if  possible.  Hundreds  of  homes  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries  are  buying  Thiery  Pianos  on  this  confidential  charge  account  plan,  and  enjoying 
their  instruments  while  they  are  paying  for  them.  You  can  easily  do  likewise,  for  any 
honest  and  reliable  reader  of  this  paper  may  have  long  time  credit  by  merely  asking  for  it, 
and  without  any  publicity  or  red  tape  whatsoever.  The  special  letter  sent  with  the  Style 
Book  goes  into  detail  concerning  this  charge  account  plan. 


lett 

of  your  buying  plan  just  as  advertised  in  the 
The  Farming  Business 

Piano  'Player 

Piano  Catalog 

□  □  □ 

Check  with  (X)  mark  the  book  you  want. 


Book 

□ 


Organ 

Book 


Agents  and  dealen  in  musical 
^      instrument*  v<-"  requested  not 
to  write  for  catalogs  and 
\      prices  for  the  reason  that 
-     Thiery  Instruments  are 
X      sold  only  direct  to 
the  home,  and  not 
_  *       to  agents  and 

V  dealers. 


Address. 


THIERY 
ORGANS 

Fifty  thousand  beautiful  Thiery 
Organs  sold  direct  to  homes  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Shipped  on  thirty 
days'  free  trial  and  test.  $2.50  per 
month  or  $5.00  every  two  months 
pays  for  one.  Exchangeable  at  any 
time  within  five  years  as  part  pay- 
ment on  any  Thiery  Piano  or  Player 
Piano.  If  you  want  to  save  $20.00 
or  $50.00  when  you  buy  your  organ, 
be  sure  to  write  to  me  for  the 
Thiery  Organ  Book,  with  trial  order 
blanks  and  price  list. 


J.  B.  THIERY, 


IHIERY0LA 
Phonographs 

Thieryola  Phonographs  are  the  real 
"MUSIC-MAKERS"  of  all  phono- 
graphs. Like  Thiery  Pianos  and 
Organs  they  are  sold  only  direct  to 
the  home.  They  play  all  makes  of 
disc  records,  and  are  beautiful  ma- 
chines in  genuine  mahogany,  burl 
walnut  and  oak  cabinet.  Shipped  on 
ten  days'  trial  without  any  advance 
money,  and  returnable  at  my  ex- 
pense. A  little  down  as  first  pay- 
ment and  the  balance  monthly  if 
you  don't  want  to  pay  cash.  The 
prices  range  from  310.00,  315.00  and 
up.  Double  disc  records  are  included 
with  each  machine.  The  new  Thiery- 
ola Phonograph  Book  shows  all 
Thieryola  Phonographs  in  colors, 
and  a  copy  will  be  gladly  mailed  to 
any  interested  person. 


PRESIDENT  J.  B.  THIERY  COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


THIERYOLA 
PHONOGRAPHS 

Play  all  the  differ- 
ent makes  of  Disc  Records. 
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Marketing  Makes  the  Money 
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of  service  in  removing  dirt.  This  is 
an  important  fact,  since  there  are 
many  complaints  by  buyers  of  the 
presence  of  dirt  among  potatoes,  and 
greater  allowances  are  being  de- 
manded in  price  adjustments  on  this 
account.  The  mechanical  sizer 
simply  sorts  as  to  size,  and  the  stock 
must  be  further  graded  by  hand  to 
eliminate  potatoes  affected  by  sun- 
burn, dry  rot,  scabs,  frost,  or  other 
defects. 

All  grading  should  be  done  prefer- 
ably on  the  farm.  If  the  grower  ships 
ungraded  stock  to  market,  it  must  be 
graded  there  where  labor  is  more 
costly.  In  addition  to  paying,  in 
lower  prices  received,  for  this  labor, 
he  also  pays  freight  on  the  rejected 
potatoes  and  loses  the  culls,  which 
he  might  have  utilized  on  the  farm. 
Grading  is  facilitated  where  the 
grower  has  sufficient  storage  space 
for  a  large  part  of  his  crop.  In  this 
way  potatoes  which  do  not  show  the 
effects  of  frost  or  other  damage  when 
first  dug  may  be  detected  later  and 
sorted  out  before  the  crop  is  mar- 
keted. If  the  potatoes  are  shipped 
without  sorting,  the  damage  usually 
brings  about  rotting  of  the  injured 
potatoes  before  the  market  is 
reached  and  reduces  prices  on  the 
whole  shipment. 

Tn  the  bulletin  already  mentioned, 
the  specialists  oi  the  department  do 


not  make  specific  recommendations 
for  the  adoption  of  standard  grades, 
but,  for  the  assistance  of  those  in- 
terested in  bringing  about  standard- 
ization, they  suggest  that  two  regu- 
lar grades  and  perhaps  a  special 
grade  for  extra  fancy  potatoes  should 
meet  market  needs.  It  is  suggested 
that  specifications  for  the  No.  1  grade 
should  be  drawn  to  make  it  as  good 
and  attractive  in  appearance  as  is 
reasonable  and  practicable.  These 
specifications  should  practically 
eliminate  potatoes  damaged  by  frost, 
sunburn,  blight,  common  scab,  dry 
rot,  decay,  second  growth,  cuts, 
bruises,  dirt,  and  also  undersized  or 
coarse  stock.  The  minimum  and 
maximum  sizes  for  both  No.  1  and 
No.  2  grades  are  still  a  subject  for 
careful  investigation,  discussion,  and 
demonstration.  However,  a  mini- 
mum of  about  two  inches  is  main- 
tained for  grade  No.  1  in  a  number 
of  early  or  "new"  potato  sections, 
and  the  commonly  discussed  mini- 
mum for  this  grade  is  from  1%  to  2 
inches.  The  minimum  diameter  for 
a  long  variety  should  probably  be  a 
little  smaller  than  for  a  round  one. 
Since  it  is  practically  impossible  in 
grading  any  perishable  products  com- 
mercially to  secure  a  perfect  grade, 
reasonable  tolerance  should  be  al- 
lowed. The  No.  2  grade  should  in- 
clude the  better  of  the  remaining  po- 
tatoes. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moon 
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his  wife,  dressed  all  in  black,  keeled 
over  on  the  couch,  screeching,  at  his 
entrance. 

"My!  but  she  must  be  glad  to  see 
me!"  quoth  Mr.  Moon. 

Then  his  glance,  wandering  over 
the  familiar  room,  lit  upon  a  black- 
and-gilt  card  occupying  the  place  of 
honor  on  the  center  of  the  mantel- 
piece where  his  old  T.  D.  was  wont 
to  lie.  The  motto  at  the  top  of  the 
card  read:  "Gone,  but  Not  Forgot- 
ten," and  underneath  were  his  name 
and  a  date.  Below  this  tender  re- 
quiem was  beautifully  printed  in  gilt 
type: 

"A  treasured  one  from  us  is  gone; 

A  voice  we  loved  is  still; 
A  place  is  vacant  in  our  home 

Which  no  one  else  can  fill." 

"No  one  else  wouldn't  want  to," 
grunted  Mr.  Moon. 

He  replaced  the  mourning  card 
upon  the  shelf,  dashed  a  little  water 
into  the  face  of  his  moaning  wife, 
and  helped  her  to  a  sitting  posture 
on  the  sofa.    Then  he  asked: 

"What  did  I  die  of,  Mahala?  Tell 
me  all  about  it.    It's  news  to  me." 

"Oh,  Timmie!"  shrieked  the  hys- 
terical lady.  "You've  come  back  to 
me— back  from  a  watery  grave." 

"Sure  I'm  back,"  said  Timothy. 
"I'm  back  all  right,  and  with  the 
quarter's  rent  in  me  pocket — which 
ought  to  relieve  your  distress  a 
whole  lot  But  how  come  I  by  the 
sweet  token  with  the  gilt  type  and 
the  black  edge?"  Then  his  eyes  took 
in  the  heinousness  of  her  appearance 
In  widow's  weeds.  "I'm  condemned, 
Mahala,  if  you  ain't  got  another  new 
dreeal" 

"T  had  to,  Timmie,**  she  gurgled. 
"I  had  to  show  respect  to  your  re- 
mains." 

"Remains  be  Mowed!"  ejaculated 
the  disgusted  Mr.  Moon.  "You  keep 
on  huyln'  dresses  an'  there  won't  be 
much  remalnin'  of  that  legacy.  What 
does  this  here  foolishness  mean?" 

"You  were  drowned  three  weeks 
ago  in  the  river,  Timmie,"  sobbed 
the  lady,  "and  I  buried  you  like  a 
gentleman  should  be  buried." 

"Who  paid  for  it?"  quickly  de- 
manded the  returned  husband. 

"It  ain't  paid  for  yet,  Timmie,"  ad- 
mitted Mrs.  Moon.  "The  undertaker 
.said  he'd  wait  till  I  could  prove  my 
claim  at  the  bank." 

"That's  how  It  is,  is  it?"  growled 


Timothy.  "And  all  the  time  I  was  on 
the  old  Blue  Blazes — and  glad  enough 
they  was  to  have  me  back — workin' 
on  a  couple  of  jobs  over  to  Hoboken. 
That's  the  sort  of  treatment  a  hard- 
workin'  married  man  gets — his  wife 
wastin'  his  money  burying  water- 
rats!  Humph!  the  bank  wouldn't 
give  up  my  money  to  you,  heh? 
That's  pretty  smart  of  'em,  I  say. 
They  wouldn't  believe  me  dead,  even 
when  me  wife  covered  me  with  two 
weeks'  growth  of  flowers.  I  guess 
they've  heard  of  Timothy  Moon  be- 
fore!" 

"But,  Timmie!  you  was  drowned, 
weren't  you?"  asked  his  lady,  hesi- 
tatingly. "A  policeman  said  you 
was." 

"You  can't  never  trust  these  cops," 
grunted  Timothy,  with  a  return  of 
his  philosophy.  "I  believe  I  did  jump 
in  and  swim  to  the  Blue  Blazes  as 
she  was  pulling  out  of  the  dock,  and 
they  hauled  me  aboard.  Didn't  get 
scarcely  wet.  Well,  it  serves  a  man 
right  for  being  married — and  trustin' 
his  wife  alone.  As  I  figger  it,  while 
I've  been  workin'  like  a  slave,  you've 
been  getting  a  funeral  outfit  and 
buryin'  another  man,  on  tick,  and 
I've  got  to  pay  the  bill.  Ugh!" 

He  sat  down  heavily  in  his  chair, 
but  the  stiffly  starched  tidies  were 
quite  as  uncomfortable  as  ever. 

"I  suppose  we've  got  to  begin  over 
in  spite  of  my  demise,"  he  grunted, 
stuffing  the  cut-plug  into  his  pipe 
with  a  determined  thumb.  "What 
you  got  in  the  house  that  a  resur- 
rected party  could  eat,  Mahala?" 

Then,  when  his  wife  had  lumbered 
into  the  kitchen,  evidently  glad  to 
be  relieved  from  further  cross-ques- 
tioning, Timothy  arose,  deliberately 
unpinned  the  tidies  from  the  chair, 
and  opening  the  stove  door,  thrust 
the  offending  ornaments  in  upon  the 
brightly  burning  anthracite.  He  re- 
turned to  his  pipe,  and  lit  it,  sighing 
contentedly  like  a  man  who  knows 
he  has  scored  a  good  point. 

Next  week's  Farming  Business  will 
contain  another  story  dealing  hu- 
morously with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moon. 
It  will  be  called  "A  Canine  Catastro- 
phe." 


In  going  thru  your  woodlot  cut 
the  poor  trees,  the  decaying  and 
crooked  ones,  instead  of  the  best 
ones.  Do  not  take  out  the  clover 
and  leave  the  thistles. 


Various  Homemade 

Egcr  Candlers 

I7GGS  intended  for  private  trade 
should  be  tested  or  candled  for 
quality.  With  this  in  mind,  some 
sort  of  inexpensive  candling  device 
should  be  had.  The  simplest  kind  of 
a  tester  is  made  rrom  a  piece  of 
wrapping  paper  12x24  inches,  rolled 
to  form  a  tube  12  inches  long.  To 
inspect  the  egg  the  tube  is  placed 
to  the  eye  and  then  the  egg  with  the 
large  end  uppermost  is  so  placed 
that  the  sunlight  will  strike  it. 

Many  times  a  dark  room  can  be 
had,  but  not  the  sunlight.  An  ordi- 
nary shoe  box  and  a  bedroom  lamp 
will  be  just  the  thing.  A  hole  is 
made  in  the  top  of  the  box  and  one 
at  the  bottom  for  the  free  circulation 
of  air  about  the  lamp.  In  front  of 
the  lamp  flame  a  hole  the  size  of  a 
quarter  is  made.  This  candling  de- 
vice is  efficient  and  will,  in  most 
cases,  meet  the  needs  on  the  farm. 

When  electric  lighting  service  is 
available  and  a  great  many  eggs  are 
to  be  candled,  a  round  cylinder  8 
inches  high  and  4  inches  in  diameter, 
with  two  holes  in  front  and  one 
small  one  in  the  bottom,  is  attached 
to  a  large  "T"  extending  about  18 
inches  from  the  wall.  The  lamp 
cord  is  dropped  down  the  perpen- 
dicular pipe  to  which  the  cylinder  is 
attached.  A  60-candle  power  lamp 
is  used  to  give  the  best  results.  With 
this  device  four  eggs  may  be  han- 
dled at  a  time  by  an  experienced 
candler. 

A  fresh  egg  has  a  pinkish  tinge. 
An  egg  that  has  a  dark  spot  the  size 
of  a  dime  on  the  yolk  shows  that  in- 
cubation has  taken  place  and  the 
egg  is  no  longer  fit  for  food  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  In  fact, 
any  eggs  that  do  not  show  a  normal 
color  should  be  withheld  from  the 
mark£t  basket  The  best  way  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  various  kinds 
of  egg  contents  is  to  break  them  out 
into  a  dish  and  study  the  abnormal 
conditions. 


Two  Feeds  Needed 
J-JENS  need  some  green  food  in  win- 
ter if  they  are  to  lay  well.  Man- 
gels, carrots  and  cabbage  are  good. 
Hang  them  up  so  that  the  hens  can 
just  reach  them  nicely.  Sprouted 
oats  are  also  good.  Alfalfa  and  clo- 
ver leaves  and  lawn  clippings  care- 
fully dried  can  be  soaked  up  and  fed 
to  good  advantage. 

In  the  summer  when  the  hens  lay 
well  they  have  bugs,  worms,  grass- 
hoppers and  other  insects.  In  the 
winter  they  need  something  to  take 
the  place  of  this  kind  of  food.  Cut 
fresh  bone  is  very  good.  Half  an 
ounce  daily  per  hen  supplies  all  she 
needs  of  this  food.  High  grade  beef 
scrap  is  good  and  is  in  a  very  con- 
venient form  for  feeding. 


Air  in  Poultry  House 
J7RESH  air  is  very  necessary  in  the 
poultry  house.  Without  ventila- 
tion the  poultry  hotrse  is  neither  dry 
nor  sanitary.  Chickens  in  a  damp 
house  are  more  liable  to  colds  and 
roup  than  in  a  dry  house.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  ventilate  in  winter 
is  by  having  an  opening  covered  with 
muslin— an  opening  on  the  south 
side  2x3  feet  for  each  8  or  10  feet  of 
length  of  house.  A  good  way  is  to 
put  the  muslin  on  a  frame  which  can 
be  on  hinges  so  that  it  can  be  raised 
on  warm  days,  to  allow  more  air  to 
enter. 


Exercise  for  Laying  Hens 
■yHE  hen  should  be  given  exercise 
in  the  winter.  One  way  to  fur- 
nish some  exercise  is  to  feed  such 
grain  as  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  bar- 
ley in  litter.  Cover  the  floor  with 
straw  six  inches  deep  and  scatter  the 
grain  feed  in  it.  The  straw  should 
be  changed  frequently,  as  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  will  soon  become 
soiled  from  the  droppings  from  the 
birds.  Some  of  the  poultry  diseases 
are  spread  thru  the  droppings. 


Good 

to  the 
Last 
Vrop" 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cocked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet"HowtoRai8ec«>!veB 

TT.  — ■  ,  Cheaply  and  Success- 
fully with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchiord  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18    Wankegan,  III. 


Save  HALF  On 
k^bur  Incubator, 


120 
ejrs 
size. 
Cali 
f  o  r  n  i  „ 
redwood. 
Heavy 
steel  I_r 
Incabutor 
and  Brooder 
both  sent 
freight  paid 
for  only 
$15. 


customers  say:  "Actually 
worth  twice  as  much  as  an v  in- 
cubatorseilingatornearSlO." 
Latest  type  of  incubator 
co  nstructi  on —thousands 
in  actual  use. 

LK.Ha 

Write  for  circular. 

O.K.  Hatcher  Co. 
Dept.  a 


yeyf  kind  of 


INCUBATOR 


Requires  3  minute  a  a  day.  Saves  work.  time, 
money.  Built  round,  like  hen's  nest.  No  cola 
corners.  One  ffallon  of  oil,  one  filling  of  lamp  to 
a  hatch.  Wonderful  built-in  moisture  attachment 
and  complete  circuit  radiators  mean  even  beat, 
moist  and  mild  always.  Many  other  features  tbr  t 
save  work,  time  and  money  fully  described  in  new 
FREE  book—write  postal  for  your  copy  NOW. 
Radio-Round  Incubator  Co., 541  Main  St.  Wayne  Hc*i. 


How  To  Get  Winter  Eggs 


rpz<5\^Hlt*B  easy  enough  to  get  winter  egga  when 
-=-T"A  Vyoa  know  how  to  properly  feed  and  care 
for  your  hens.  Our  Free  Book,  ''Dollars 
and  Sense  in  the  Poultry  Business, "  shows 
I  you  how  to  get  this  valuable  information, 
and  bow  to  obtain  a  complete  poultry 
'education,  covering  every  phase  of  the 
-business.  Write  today  for  a  free  copy. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY,  Bon  81,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


! 


Mail  1 
Postal 

Before  Price 
Goes  Up 


J\  Get  your  Mankato  In-  . 
cubator  now  at  the<_ 
old  price.  Redwood  case — pure  1 
copper  tank— combination  botj 
water  and  hot  air. 
Free  Book.  Write  1 
now. Save  money. 
tManliato  Incubator  Co,  I 
8o*737  Mankato,  Minn. I 


The  Mankato 


[t^Ol  DDCCnC  Valuable  New  Poultry 
g&O'f  DlfCCUO  Book  Free  —  108  pages. 
Fine  pure-bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  Choice,  hardy.  Northern  raised. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America's  greatest  poultry  fat  m.  24-th  year 
in  business.   Write  today  for  Free  Book. 

R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO.*  Box  821.  Mankato,  Minn. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY start  r 
and  SQUABS 


Grow  B  I  G. 
Get  winter  eggs.  Keep 
healthy  fowls.     Save  your 
chicks.  Our  Big  Book  Tells 
BOW.  Shows  fowls  in  natural  colors.  Thousands  of 
prizewinners,  best  layers,  lowest  prices.  FREE. 

Crescent  Poulin  Farms  Box  16,      Des  Moines,  Iowa 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1917;  67  bree*ls  illustrated 
and  described;  Information  on  poultry,  how  to  make 
hens  lay,  grow  chicks — all  facts.  Low  price  on  stock 
and  hatching  eggs.  Incubators  and  brooders.  25 
years  in  business.  This  book  only  iocts.  Send  today 
It.  H.  GREIDEK,     Box  63.  Rheems,  Pa. 


Poultry  Book  pases.  216  beautiful  pictures^ 

hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  information. 
Describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  68  pure-bred 
var  ieties.  Telia  how  to  choose  fowls,  egga.  Incubators, 
proutera.  This  book  worth  dollars  mailed  for  10  cents. 
Borrv'e  Poultry  Farm.  Boa    SO,  Clarlndo.  Iowa 


Write  today  for  a  pair  of  Mated  Everbearing 
Strawberry  plants,  one  large  package  each  of  tho 
nan  Caraal  Fet.rrla.  Sudan  Graea  and  Silk  Leaf 
Poppy  »oed.  all  Free  lor  Testing.   Sond  10 


for 


tiling  I 


We 


offer  genuine  Progressive  Everbearing  plants  at 
60cperdoion:  90c  for  60:  $1  for  100;  86.00  far 
826,  ull  postpaid.    CATALOGUE  FREE 

THE  GARDNRR  NURSERY  CO..   Box  448.  Page,  low. 


H 


IDES&FURS 


'laaVaP  e«ialn""'our  ays  too.  V, 

fiTob^onVlVoa  profit  a*  tfrj*?!*%3JS  R,olcto.l«W 
Effron.Kua.hner  A  Co..  '   ■   \  "  «nr 


Ship  to  the  dealers 
who  pays  rnoflt-wl 
world's  biB- 


ELECTRIC 


HOME.  FARM.  THEATRE  and  STORE 


Aoio  Storage  Hal 
Hallways.  Catalog  8 


iKlV  Ligb!  Plants.  Economical.  Ssfc.CleM. 

||,„K„.„,  Power  Motor.,  r  nglne..  Belts, 
•  1  els.'  OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS.  Cleveland,  O. 


I 


Kawnear  Indoor  Toilet 

Guaranteed  Sanitary  and  Odorless 

Installed  in  Any  Room,  Closet,  Stairway  or  Cellar  Without  Expense. 

No  Sewer,  No  Water,  No  Smell,  No  Trouble 


o»  FREE  TRIAL  yD",n 


No  Deposit! 


ECONOMICAL,  Modern.  Protects  health.  Saves  money,  Saves  time  and  Work. 
The  Kawnear  Chemical  Toilet  is  the  original  and  thoroughly  proven  satisfac- 
tory Indoor  Toilet.   No  more  outside  back  yard  inconveniences.  No  cesspool 
or  plumbing.  Destroys  all  disease  germs.  Prevents  exposure,  filth  and  bad  odors 
of  outhouse. "  Costs  less  than  one  cent  a  week  per  person.   No  trouble  to  install. 


Can  Be  Installed 

anywhere— In  a  cellar.  In  a  closet, 
under  a  stairway,  in  a  room,  or  even 
In  the  bedroom  with  a  curtain  around 
It.  It  Is  guaranteed  absolutely  odor- 
less and  sanitary.  It  Is  no  trouble 
to  put  up.  If  you  can  set  up  a  stove, 
you  can  Install  the  Kawnear. 


For  Young—Old— Sick 

Grandmother,  grandfather,  old  and 
feeble,  need  this.  Many  a  sick  person 
Is  made  worse  by  going-  to  outside 
closet;  old  people  fall  or  take  xiold. 
Save  the  annoyance  of  caring  for 
chambers  and  give  them  the  comfort 
of  a  toilet  In  a  warm  room.  Think 
what  it  means  to  the  MOTHER  with 
small  children  and  the  saving  In  steps 
and  sleep  for  ber. 

Convenience 

The  Kawnear  saves  you  from  work, 
■worry  and  exposure;  no  need  to 
bundle  up  In  cold,  rainy,  stormy 
weather;  no  necessity  to  dress-  to 
answer  Nature's  call  at  night.  Mother 
won't  have  to  make  the  disagreeable 
trips  several  times  ea.ch  day  with  the 
little  ones.  She  won't  need  to  empty 
chambers  for  those  too  weak.  Indo- 
lent, or  sick  to  stand  exposure  to  the 
cold  caused,  by  the  trips  to  the  old- 
fashioned,  out  of  date,  unsanitary  out- 
house. 

Renters 

If  you  rent  you  can  still  have  the 
comfort  of  a  Kawnear  Toilet  for  your 
loved  ones,  as  the  Installing  of  this 
toilet  does  not  injure  the  house  and 
you  can  take  your  toilet  with  you 
when  you  move,  the  same  as  you  do 
your  sewing  machine. 


Insures  Health,  Refinement,  Privacy 

The  environment  in  which  we  live  has  its  effect  whether  for  good 

or  bad.  Now  that  the  Kawnear  Chemical  Indoor  Toilet  has  been  invented  to  replace 
the  old  outhouse,  it  is  sure  to  be  installed  by  those  who  abhor  the  publicity,  discom- 
fort and  stench  of  the  present  outhouses.  Women  are  embarrassed  to  parade  before 
the  world  and  bate  to  advertise  their  goings  and  comings,  all  because  they  have  no 
indoor  toilet.  Thinking  people  know  that  an  outdoor  toilet  hinders  the  teachings  of 
culture  and  refinement — especially  with  growing  girls  and  boys. 

Kansas  State  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 

m>  Indorses  The  Kawnear  Toilet 


Ac  tin  g  upon  the  request  of  one  of  the  big  public 
service  corporations  who  wanted  to  install  Sanitary 
Toilets,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  health  made, 
an  exhaustive  test  of  the,  KAWNEAR.  Toilet  and 
our  D.  D.  Chemical.  Under  adverse  condftions.  with 
PUBLIC  USE  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  KAW- 
NEAR Is  Sanitary  and  Odorless  and  that  It 
kills  disease  germs. 

STATE  OP  KANSAS 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THB 
STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH 

S.  i.  CRUMBINE,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Director  of  Division 
of  Public  Health  Education. 

KAWNEAR  CABINET  CO . 
K°""«  City,  Mo. 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  letter  received  from  Prof.  C,  C. 
Young,  detailing  the  result  of  investigation  of  the  chemical 
action  of  the  Kawnear  Cabinet.  It  would  seem  that  the 
use  of  the  Kawnear  Cabinet  as  directed  was  highly  efficient 
in  that  it  destroys  all  disease  bearing  organisms. 

I  would  highly  recommend  the  use  of  this  cabinef  with 
the  dosage  of  chemicals  directed,  for  public  schools,  in  tha 
home  and  other  places  where  the  sanitary  disposal  or  human 
waste  is  so  important.  , 

Ordinarily  we  refuse  to  Rive  testimonials  that  can  be 
used  in  a  commercial  way,  but  the  improvement :  in  the  dis- 
posal of  human  waste  is  so  tremendously  important  that  we 
are  willing  to  waive  our  usual  custom  and  caution  and  give 
you  this  letter.  ...  •.  .  . 

The  most  dangerous  single  place  on  the  farm  or  In  the 
small  town  which  is  a  menace  to  the  life  and  health  of  indi- 
viduals is  the  open ,  insanitary  toilet. 

This  department  welomeB  and  desires  to  en  courage  from 
the  standpoint  of  health  the  use  of  the  chemical  toilet. 
They  not  only  safe-guard  the  health  and  the  life  of  the 


people  tsmg  them,  hut  from  the  standpoint  of  cleanliness, 
eoawaieoce  and  comfort  are  well  worth  the  small  cost. 

S.  J.  CRUMBINE.  M.  D..  Secy. 


TEST  Made  In  Kansas  University 

Proves  Value  of  Our  Claims 

Prof.  C.  C.  Young  In  Kansas  University  made  a 
thorough  test  of  the  KAWNEAR  Toilet  with  a 
number  of  students  (public  use)  using-  the  toilet. 
Read  what  he  Bays: 

KAWNEAR  CABINET  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:— On  the  attached  pages  are  tabulated  results  of 
the  experimental  test  done  in  the  laboratory  with  the 
Kawnear  Toilet. 

At  the  request  of  Doctor  Crumbine,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  we  started  a  test  on  the  Kawnear 
Cabinet.  The  equipment  was  set  op  in  the  public  toilet 
roomofSnow  Hall,  University  of  Kansas,  October  1st,  and 
It  was  examined  several  times  daily  and  tests  made. 

We  succeeded  in_getting  a  satisfactory  elimination  of 
bacteria  with  thedosage  as  directed  and  we  conclude  from 
our  investigation,  that  the  Kawnear  Cabinet  is  entirely 
satisfactory  for  domestic  or  public  use  and  that  i  f  operated 
according  to  directions  will  eliminate  nuisance  and  prevent 
the  carrying  of  disease  by  flies  and  render  human  excrement 
i  nocuous, 

A\  no  time  hss  It  given  any  odor  and  we  consider  the 
efficiency  very  satisfactory  and  can  most  certainly  recom- 
mend it  for  unsewered  residences  or  communities  and  highly 
efficient  in  killing  out  the  fecal  bacteria. 

C.  C.  YOUNG.  Director  of  Laboratory. 


Costs  Only  lc  A  Week 


Health  Boards,  Schools, 

Doctors,  Banks,  Users, 
All  Indorse  The  KAWNEAR 


riOYT  STATE  BANS. 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  3d  In 
regard  to  our  Chemical  Closet,  I  will 
say  that  we  like  It  very  well.  It  la 
odorless  and  we  empty  It  only  once 
a  month. 

Very  truly  yours, 
J.  R.  BURNS.  Asst.  Cashier. 

Hoyt,  Kan. 


BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  S.  DAKOTA, 

This  is  to  certify  that  t  am  using 
one  cabinet  type  Sanitary  Closet  In 
my  residence.  It  Is  odorless  and  per- 
fectly sanitary;  In  fact,  all  that  the 
people  claim  for  It.  As  a  Sanitary 
Officer,  It  appears  to  me  the  Ideal 
toilet  for  school  houses  as  well  as 
residences. 

(Signed)    W.    S.  VERCOE. 

Superintendent    State    Board  of 
Health,  South  Dakota. 

rRES.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about 
the  "Sanitary  Closets"  will  say,  we 
installed  three  of  them  last  year  on 
trial,  and  found  them  perfectly  satis- 
factory, and  this  year  we  Installed  a 
number  more  of  them. 

We  have  a  sewer  system,  and  two 
of  our  school  buildings  are  connected 
with  It.  In  our  High  School  building 
we  have  a  fine  flush  system  installed, 
but  that  room  is  no  freer  from  odor 
than  Is  the  room  where  the  Sanitary 
Closets  are  installed. 

We  have  one  building  that  is  too 
far  away  from  the  sewer  to  be  con- 
nected without  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense, so  we  put  in  these  Sanitary 
Closets,  and  we  find  that  the  ex- 
pense of  running  them  Is  less  than 
the  water  costs  for  the  flush  system, 
which  we  have  connected  to  tha 
sewer. 

I  believe  you  will  make  no  mistake 
In  putting  them  in. 

AMOS  LEUTY,  M.  D., 
President  Board  of  Education, 

Morris,  Minnesota. 


Description  of  Kawnear  Indoor  Toilet  No.  35. 

The  lid  Is  of  solid  wood — not  veneered — glued  in  sections  to 
prevent  warping.  Three-way  hinges  of  polished  brass  and  neat 
design  allow  the  cover  to  swing  smoothly  and  noiselessly.  When 
raised,  the  lid  rests  against  a  pyramid  bumper  and  holds  the  eeat 
In  an  upright  position. 

The  seat  is  especially  well  constructed  for  beauty,  strength  and) 
utility,  scientifically  shaped  to  give  the  greatest,  comfort. 

The  front  panel  Is  five-ply,  built  up'  and  veneered  with*  ono 
sheet  (no  joints)  of  veneer.  Side  panels  are  three-ply  veneered 
to  prevent  warping— like  solid  wood  would  do. 


A  removable  metal  shield,  with  an  opening  corresponding  with 

JhntThln^^"1  the  Beats<=°v"3  the  entire  top  of  the  cabin^s^ 

I1V.ov.er  and  sfat  are  raised  the  cabinet  Is  immedi 
attly  converted  into  a  men's  urinal. 

Inside  the  cabinet  Is  a  10%  gallon  container  made  of  gaWan- 
Iz.d  steel—about  the  thickness  of  the  steel  used  In  shovels- 
enameled  Inside  and  should  last  a  lifetime 


wld 
pip 


DIMENSIONS : — Height,  IS  Inches  (same  as  your  chairs)  • 
Idth  20  inches;  length,  front  to  back,  26  Inches?  ventilaUas 
pe,  4  inches  in  diameter.  ' 


Per  Person  to  Operate. 

KawnearChemlcal 

Does  Deodorize,  Disinfect 
and  Kill  Disease  Germs* 

We  furnish  with  each  toilet  one  gal- 
lon of  the  famous  Kawnear  D.  IX 
Chemicals,  which  will  last  the  average 
family  from  four  to  six  months.  We 
manufacture  and  guarantee  D.  D. 
Chemicals  and  sell  to  our  toilet  users 
at  the  cost  to  handle,  which  is  $1.50  a 
gallon.  The  Kawnear  does  not  need 
dally  attention — only  once  in  two 
weeks  it  takes  10  minutes  to  empty  and 
recharge. 


Positive  Guarantee 


We  absolutely  guarantee  that  the  Kawnear  Toilet  Is  odor- 
less and  sanitary  and  that  our  D.  D.  Chemical  does  everything 
we  claim  for  it,  and  more.  We  know  it  is  O.  K.  Try  It  in 
ypur  own  home.  If  it  doesn't  please  you,  if  you  aren't  satis- 
fied, send  it  back.  You  are  to  be  the  judge.  Two  of  the 
biggest  banks  in  Kansas  City  say  we  are  all  right  and  make 
good  every  promise. 


!  Free  Trial  Information  Coupon 


Sent  To  You  On  10  Days  Free  Trial 

Kawnear  Cabinet  Co.  ffisrsfc* ! 


KAWNEAR  CABINET  CO., 

17C6  Waldheim  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation,  complete  Information  n 
garding  the  famous  Kawnear  Toilet  and  your  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Name 


j   Street,  R.F.D.  or  Box 


City 


State 


Please  Write  Very  Plain. 


/ 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS  SLSf  SS 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else: 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
four  message  of  any  sort  into  100.000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  £/\£k-0nrodt 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want    Ad  Dept.. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.. 
5*0-314  X.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WRITE  TO 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  in  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  finest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago.  111. 


HELP  WANTED 
LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.  

WANTED— RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS. 
$75.00  month.  Vacations.  Opportunity  for 
.farmers.  Examinations  everywhere.  Sample 
questions  free.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  T117, 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  

THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

WE  PAY  $8»  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Com- 
pany. X615.  Springfield.  III. 


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff:  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassiar.  Co..  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

1.000  STRAWBERRY  AGENTS  WANTED. 
5<y%  com.  paid.  R.  N.  Thomas,  Shenandoah. 
Iowa.  

FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 
YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence;  Farm  lands.  HI  to  S 30  acre;  ir- 
rigated lands,  135  to  150;  Twenty  years  to 
pay:  $2,000  loan  in  improvements,  or  ready 
made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock;  Taxes  average 
under  twenty  cents  an  acre:  no  taxes  on  im- 
provements, personal  property,  or  live  stock; 
Good  markets,  churches,  schools,  roads,  tele- 
phones; Excellent  climate — crops  and  live 
stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  cer- 
tificates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allan 
Cameron,  General  Superintendent  Land  Branch. 
Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary, 
Alberta.  

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
'"•hl'.in  III.  

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it  with 
a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want  ads 
are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  nation. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago.  

FARM  LAftDfl 

FREE  BOOK  OF  FLORIDA  FACTS.  IF 
Interested  In  Florida,  before  visiting  or  set- 
tling In  this  wonderful  state  of  fragrant  flow- 
ers and  sunshine,  write  Lake  County  Land 
Owners'  Association,  No.  150  Lloyd  St.,  Fruit- 
land  Park.  Florida,  for  free  book  of  actual 
photographs  and  real  conservative  facts  con- 
cerning this  8tate.  There  is  poor,  good,  bet- 
ter and  best  land  in  Florida.  This  book  will 
teach  you  what  is  best  and  why.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  are  not  land  agents: 
they  simply  wish  to  tell  actual  facts  to  those 
really  Interested  in  the  State.  They  have  no 
time  to  waste  on  curiosity  seekers,  children 
or  people  who  expect  to  grow  rich  without 
effort,  but  to  those  of  character,  energy,  some 
capital,  with  a  desire  to  learn  more  of  the 
opportunities  In  this  most  prosperous  State  we 
would  be  glad  to  give  fullest  Information. 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  Montana. 
Idaho,-  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  litera- 
ture. Say  what  state  Interests  you.  L.  J. 
Brlcker.  2«  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


S"  A  HOMESTEADS — 16  MILLIONS 
ee  land.  Circular  mailed  free.  John 
ower,  Mont. 


WISCONSIN  LANDS 
LA  N  DO  LOG  Y,  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  in  regard  to  the  land  situation.  Three 
months'  subscription  free.  If  for  a  home  or 
as  an  investment,  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a  letter  and 
say,  "Mall  me  Landology  and  all  particulars 
free."  Address  Editor,  Landology.  Skidmore 
I-and  Co..  45  Skidmore  Bldg..  Marinette.  Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FARMS 
MONEY -MAKING  FARM  —  FEEBLE 
owner  offers  200  acres,  50  in  tillage,  25 
cow  pasture,  75  apple  trees,  estimated 
1,000  cords  wood,  and  good  horse,  cow, 
40  hens.  20  tons  hay,  200  bu.  potatoes, 
S  bbls.  apples,  wagons,  sleds,  tools,  machinery, 
harnesses,  etc.,  etc.,  for  $1,850,  part  down. 
See  the  picture  of  the  fine  8-rm.  house  and 
splendid  barn.  40x»6,  on  page  3,  "Peace  and 
Plenty  Catalogue."  copy  mailed  free.  One 
potato  crop  should  pay  for  all.  E.  A.  Strout 
Farm  Agency,  Dept.  (285,  150  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


LIVESTOCK 
BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the)  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader 
among  the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farm- 
ers who  read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  III. 


Needlework  Department 

Attractive  Luncheon  Cloth 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


'J'HIS  charming  luncheon  cloth  is 
simple  in  design,  speedy  to  work 
and  very  attractive  when  completed. 
It  is  36  inches  across  and  the  border 
is  7%  inches  wide,  composed  of  12 
motifs  of  two  directly  opposite  styles. 
Of  these  motifs,  six  are  a  bunch  of 
conventional  tulips.  These  floral 
motifs  are  placed  at  equal  distances 
apart,  and  between  these  are  placed 
alternately  two  scene  motifs.  The 
latter  have  the  same  basketlike  foun- 
dation and  the  scrowls  of  outline 
stitches.  One  has  a  sailboat  and 
water  effect,  while  the  other  has  a 
windmill  and  tufts  of  grass. 

The   entire    piece   is    worked  in 


to  the  base  of  the  petal*;  starting  at 
the  edge  slant  the  lines  downward 
to  meet  at  this  center  vein,  bringing 
the  lines  even  frpm  both  sides.  Start- 
ing at  the  lower  right  hand  base  and 
working  on  these  lines  will  make  the 
work  very  simple.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  stitches  meet  in  a 
clear  line  down  the  center.  After 
making  a  few  flowers  in  this  man- 
ner one  soon  acquires  the  habit  and 
can  dispense  with  the  lines. 

The  two  side  petals  are  made  of 
the  medium  shade,  and  the  smaller 
flowers  have  the  shades  reversed. 
All  have  the  stems  and  solid  por- 
tions below  of  the  darkest  shade. 
The  paddles  of  the  windmill  and  the 


heavy  mercerized  embroidery  cotton 
No.  5,  and  as  this  thread  is  coarse 
the  work  is  effective  and  speedy. 
Three  shades  of  delft  blue  and  white 
are  used.  As  there  is  no  scalloped 
edge,  all  the  work  is  done  on  the  bor- 
der. One  dozen  skeins  of  cotton  are 
all  that  are  required  for  this  piece. 
The  three  small  tulips  nearest  the 
center  of  each  bunch  are  worked  in 
white,  with  the  stitches  slanting  to- 
ward the  base.  The  outlining  of 
these  flowers  and  stems  is  worked 
in  the  medium  shade  of  blue.  For 
the  larger  flowers  just  below  these, 
no  outlining  is  used.  Starting  with 
the  center  petal  of  the  center  flower, 
work  in  the  darkest  shade.  If  one  is 
not  an  expert  with  her  needle,  I 
would  advise  the  following  method 
for  working: 

Take  a  sharp-pointed  lead  pencil 
and  draw  a  straight  line  from  the  tip 


sails  of  the  ship,  also  the  water,  are 
made  of  the  lightest  shade.  All  the 
baskets,  body  of  the  ship,  top  of  the 
windmill  and  windows  are  of  the 
darkest  shade,  while  all  the  remain- 
ing portions  are  of  the  medium 
shade. 

This  work  is  all  done  in  outlining 
stitch  except  the  nine  dots  in  each 
basket;  these  are  in  French  knots, 
winding  the  thread  once  over  the 
needle.  To  finish  the  edge,  turn  up 
once  on  the  right  side  and  over  this 
baste  your  2%  inch  wide  cluny  lace. 
This  should  lie  flat  on  the  table  and 
only  enough  fullness  be  allowed  to 
prevent  the  scallops  from  cupping. 

After  dampening  and  pressing,  the 
lace  should  not  show  that  any  full- 
ness had  been  allowed.  Sew  twice 
by  machine  and  you  will  have  a  most 
satisfactory  edge  and  one  that  will 
wear  well. 


How  Many  Steps 


DED0M3  TERS  are  worn  as  a  test 
of  efficiency  by  home  economic 
students  when  they  work  in  the  prac- 
tice cottage  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  an  attempt  to  take 
care  of  the  many  duties  of  house- 
keeping with  the  least  number  of 
steps. 

Each  day  the  student  housekeeper 
registers  the  number  of  steps  she 
has  taken,  as  recorded  by  the  pe- 
dometer, and  the  record  enables  her 
to  compare  her  efficiency  with  that 
of  other  students.  In  groups  of 
three  the  various  young  women  live 
in  the  cottage  for  a  week,  acting  as 


housekeeper,  cook  and  assistant 
cook,  and  managing  the  house. 

Thirty-five  cents  a  day  is  allotted 
for  each  person's  food,  and  all  must 
be  cooked  and  served  scientifically. 
Before  the  end  of  the  week  the  group 
in  charge  must  rearrange  all  the 
furnishings  in  the  cottage  to  show 
their  taste  and  ingenuity. 

Saturday  is  cleaning  day,  and  the 
laundry  is  equipped  with  electrical 
appliances  to  accomplish  the  wash- 
ing and  cleaning  with  the  least 
drudgery.  Every  other  Tuesday  the 
housekeepers  assemble  as  the  Eu- 
thenics  Club  to  talk  over  their  prob- 
lems. 


llCILASSIFIEDl 

WANT  ADS 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  $1.00  WE  WILL  LEASE  YOU.  FOR 
six  months,  a  machine  that  will  positively 
banish  every  filthy,  disease-breeding,  fire- 
creating,  property-destroying  rat  and  mouse 
from  your  dwelling  and  barns.  Pin  a  dollar 
to  your  letter.  We  take  all  risks.  If  the 
machine  does  not  do  the  work  your  money 
returned  and  no  questions  asked.  Do  it  today 
R.  J.  Smothers,  Box  449.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

SOMETHING  EVERY  FARMEIt  SHOULD 
have.  One  application  will  preserve  posts, 
rail  or  board  fence  for  years.  We  absolutely 
guarantee  this  preparation.  $1.00  buys  enough 
for  ordinary  use.  For  particulars,  write  Henry 
Matson  and  Engwal,  Jaffiay.  H.  C,  Canada. 

NEW  CROP  TABLE  RICE.  100  POUNDS 
Extra  Fancy  whole  long  grain  white  rice  in 
double  sacks,  freight  prepaid  to  stations  east 
of  the  Rockies,  $6.00.  Cabainss,  Rice  Farmer, 
Box  300,  Katy,  Texas.  

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  DKNLAP  — 
Propagating  rows.  Money  makers;  1,000  $1.75. 
J.  E.  Hampton,  Bangor.  Michigan. 

PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  P*'1" — 
buyers  and  inventions  wante 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000 
for  inventions.    Send  sketch  i 
to  patentability.     Our  four 

free.  Patents  advertised  fre> .  ,.c  a.-sist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111.  S  


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

PICTURE  PUZZLE  CONTESTS.  SEND 
stamp  for  particulars  concerning  picturegames 
now  running.  Equitable  Publishing  Co.,  58 
East  102d  St.,  New  York. 


I  POULTRY 


1 


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS — HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?    A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell  \ 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.   Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,   500-514   N.   Dearborn   St.,   Chicago.  III. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
in  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  T>.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 


|  EASILY— 
!  QVlCKLy— 
I CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy— just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
j  i  with. 

pa  Write  us  about  what  you  have 
! !  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
H  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
H  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
!  !  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
I  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
I  I  your  letter  to 

W    D    BOYCE  COMPANY 

Want  Ad  Dept.  j 
1  500-514    North    Dearborn    Street,  ; 

Chicago,  111.  j 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Wonderful  Engine  Offer 


Only  Hartman's,  with  their  $12,000,000  capital  and  over 
two  million  customers,  can  make  such  an  offer  as  this.  Order 

any  size  or  style  Majestic  Engine  you  want— no  deposit— no  C.  O.  D.— no 
security.    When  the  engine  comes,  work  it  30  days,  and  if  you  are  fully 
satisfied  with  it,  pay  a  small  deposit  60  days  after  arrival,  and  balance  in 
small  payments  every  two  months,  which  gives  you  a  full  year  to  pay. 
Or,  return  engine  at  our  expense. 


30  Days 
FREE 


Great  Majestic 
Engines 

For  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


The^  simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful 
for  its  H.  P.  rating;  and  most  economical- 

to-operate  gasoline  engine.  Not  a  bit  like  old  style, 
over-heavy  types  of  gasoline  engines  which  consume 
enormous  amounts  of  fuel  and  are,  therefore,  expen- 
sive to  operate.    Or  like  others  that  are  so  light  they 
literally  jerk  and  tear  themselves  to  pieceswhen  running 

at  high  speed  or  under  a  heavy  load. 

The  Majestic  is  the  "Happy  medium" 
—neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.  Has  fewer 
number  of  parts,  a  marvel  of  simplicity.  Per- 
fectly balanced  —  just  the  right  weight  for  the 
power  it  is  designed  to  develop.    Has  big  improve- 
ments in  all  vital  points.  Convenient,  compact.  Gives  long,  lasting  efficient  service  without  tinker  or  bother. 

Wonderful  Engine  Book  FREE  , 

We  have  just  issued  an  engine  book  which  gives  the  inside  facts  on  engines  and  engine 
building.    Book  tells  you  all  about  different  sizes;  helps  you  decide  the  size  to  buy  for 
your  particular  needs.    It  is  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  engine  information  and  should  be 
read  by  every  farmer  and  power  user.    Don't  fail  to  get  this  book.    Besides  telling  you 
all  about  Farm  Engines,  it  explains  the  HARTMAN  Selling  Plan  whereby  you  can  order 

any  Majestic  Engine  you  want  without  a  cent  in  advance — and  take  a  full  year  to  pay,  without  interest.  Mail 

coupon  for  free  book.   Do  it  today— sure. 


Hone 
Portable: 
5.  7,  9  and 
14  H.  P. 


A  Full  Year  To  Pay 


The  Great  i 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 

100%" 
Efficient 


Built 
For  a 
Lifetime 
of  Service 


Made  In 
Four  Sizes: 
375,500,750, 
1,000  lbs. 
Capacity 

Hu  all  latest  im- 
provement! includ- 
ing remarkable 
■aside  oiling  de- 
vice and  im» 
proTedtep* 
arable 
due 


Grand  Separator  Bargain 

Order  any  size  Majestic  Cream  Separator  you  want— no  deposit— no  C.  O!  D.— no  security. 

When  the  separator  comes,  work  it  30  days  and  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send 

it  back  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent.    If  you  are  convinced  that  the  "Majestic"  is  a  won- 
derful bargain  and  just  the  separator  you  want,  then  you  may  keep  it,  making  a  first  small  payment  60  days  after 
arrival  and  balance  in  5  equal  payments  at  intervals  of  two  months  each— giving  you  a  full  year 
to  pay.   We  make  this  remarkable  No-Money-In-Advance,  Year-To-Pay  Offer  because  we 
want  you  to  learn  from  your  own  experience  that  here,  at  last,  in  the  "Majestic"  is  a  perfect 
separator— a  masterpiece  of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity — an  amazing  triumph  achieved 
in  Cream  Separator  construction.    Test  it  on  warm  or  cold  milk  and  find  out  by  actual 
results  how  the  "Majestic"  skims  down  to  the  last  drop— note  fine  condition  of  the  cream 
— how  much  quicker  and  easier  it  skims  than  any  other  you  have  ever  seen.    You  will  find  PPliilp85*^ 
it  just  the  separator  you  want    Our  free  trial  without  money  or  security  offer  proves  it. 

Send  for  Free  Separator  Book 

Don't  buy  a  separator  of  any  kind  or  make  until  you  get  all  the  facts  about  the  "Majestic"  jlj^^Efe^l 

plainly  set  forth  in  our  Separator  Book.    We  want  you  to  learn  all  about  this  wonderful  Separator  l|f$^i 

and  compare  our  low  prices  with  prices  of  cheaply  constructed,  inferior  makes.   The  "Majestic"  jraf^A' 

on  our  year- to-pay  easy  credit  terms  costs  no  more  than  others  ask  all  cash  for.  iGet  the  proof.  ' J  f 
It's  in  this  book.    If  you  want  it,  write  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon,  place  a  mark 
against  the  name  of  book,  and  mail  today. 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY  If 

4094  LaSalle  Street  Dept.  322  Chicago,  Illinois 

Your  Credit  Is  Good  J 

With  Hartmail  /   The  Hartman  Company, 

Hartman  will  trust  you  for  any  size  engine  or  separator  /     4094  LaSal,e  Street'      Dept-  322       Chicago'  UL 

W^r^  Wh°  y°U.  °r  Wheren  y°.U  HVe*    /  With°Ut  0naSnS?n?,|<Srd  mC  yOUf         □  Separator  Book 

NO    bank    deposit— no    mortgage  —  no    Collectors—      »  [Mark  X  in  square  in  front  of  book  you  want.] 

no     red  tape."      You  may  pay  all  cash  if  yOU      •   also  full  particulars  of  your  No-Money-In-Advance.  Full- Year-To-Pay 
prefer,  but  it  costs  you  not  one  penny  extra     /  Pa"11  Credit  Plan, 
'to  take  advantage  of  Hartman's  Full-Year-  - 

To-Pay.  Without  Interest.  Farm  Credit  Terma.  Send  for  Free  Books.  #    Name  —~ 

Address  

P.  O.  Box  or  R.  F.  D  _  

Town  Siate  


Mail  This  Coupon 


HARTMAN  Will  Trust  You 


PROTECTION  NEEDED 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Are  Your  Cows 

a  BURDEN  ? 

Many  cow's  are  a  constant  drag  on  their  owners  when  they  could  just  as  well 
be  good  producers — if  properly  handled. 

Don't  forget  that  your  cows  can  get  physically  "off  color"  Just  as  you  some- 
times do.  Watch  the  milk  yield;  if  it  is  going  down  without  apparent  reason, 
somching  is  wrong  with  the  cow.  Overfeeding  is  likely  to  make  the  condition 
worse;  she  needs  a  medicine  that  will  clear  up  and  strengthen  her  organs  of 
production. 

Kow-Kure  is  making  thousands  of  new  friends  among  the  best  dairymen 
every  year,  because  it  supplies  this  great  need.  It  is  a  cow  medicine,  pure  and 
simple — not  a  food.  It  has  great  curative  and  tonic  powers  that  immediately  act 
upon  the  digestive  and  genital  organs  and  enable  the  cow  to  thrive  on  her 
natural  food.  Kow-Kure  has  back  of  it  twenty  years  of  success  in  making  back- 
ward cows  profitable  and  in  the  prevention  ar.d  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite,  Bunches  and  other 
common  Ills. 

You  can  buy  Kow-Kure  from  tha  best  feed  dealers  and  druggists.  Sold  in 
50c.  and  $1.00  packages. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Ly  ndonville,  Vermont 


FREE  BOOK 

"The  Home  Cow  Doctor" 

This  useful  book  that  should  be 
in  uvcry  farmer's  library  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  It  may  be  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  a  critical 
moment. 


Dairy  Do's  and  Don't's 

Making  More  Money  Out  of  Milk 


Dairy  Huiiclrcs 
QNLY  concrete  floors  should  be  per- 
mitted in  a  dairy  barn.  They 
cost  more,  perhaps,  originally,  but 
they  are  the  cheapest  in  the  long 
run.  For  one  thing,  they  make  it 
possible  to  save  some  of  the  liquid 
manure,  a  very  valuable  item. 

The  Babcock  test  never  makes  a 
mistake. 

It  is  a  good  rule  to  have  every 
cow  in  a  herd  tested  at  least  once 
a  year  for  tuberculosis. 

To  insure  steady  motion,  a  sepa- 
rator must  be  fastened  to  a  solid 
foundation.  A  concrete  floor  gives, 
this  better  than  anything  else. 

Sometimes  lack  of  exercise  causes 
barrenness  in  dairy  cattle.  It  is 
never  well  to  allow  the  dairy  cow 
to  take  on  much  fat.  Always  give 
her  plenty  of  exercise. 

The  average  cow  in  full  milk  flow 
will  consume  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  of  silage  to  advantage.  Add 
to  this  some  ten  pounds  of  dry  fod- 
der, and  the  roughage  feed  is  com- 
plete. 


Write  for  Book 

Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running:  gear.   Wag-on  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog:  Illustrated  In  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  145  Elm  Street,  Qulncy,  III. 


Best  Way  to  Sell  Milk 

J7ARMERS  who  are  so  far  removed 
from  transportation  facilities  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  cool  and 
ship  properly  their  milk  to  large 
towns  or  cities  every  day,  must  turn 
to  other  lines  of  dairy  work,  selling 
either  sweet  cream  or  butter.  The 
relative  profits  in  these  different 
lines  of  selling  can  be  figured  read- 
ily on  the  basis  of  one  gallon  of  milk 
weighing  8.6  pounds  and  containing 
5  per  cent  butterfat,  at  the  usual 
market  rates  for  the  different  prod- 
ucts. 

If  a  price  of  30  cents  can  be  had 
for  this  gallon  of  milk  in  wholesale 
quantities,  it  will  usually  pay  best  to 
ship  milk.  If  the  gallon  of  milk  is 
run  thru  a  cream  separator  the  re- 
sulting product  will  be  one-fifth  of  a 
gallon  of  20  per.  cent  commercial 
cream,  which  will  sell  on  most  mar- 
kets for  at  least  20  cents,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $1  a  gallon.  If  the  milk  is 
used  in  making  butter,  the  product 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Just  to  prove  to  you  that  these  are  the  grandest  shoea  any  farmer  or  working 
man  ever  put  on  his  feet,  we  will  send  you  a  pair  of  Hy-D-Rubber-Wood  Sole  Shoes 
without  one  cent  in  advance!  When  you  see  the  shoes,  feel  the  texture  of  the  thick, 
tough,  yet  wonderfully  soft  and  pliable  leather.    If  you  think  it  the  biggest  shoe 

bargain  you  ever  saw,  simply  pay  the  price  upon  arrival— $3.95  for  Style  X.  or  $4.50  for  the  10-inch 
top  Style  Y— and  keep  the  shoes.   Otherwise,  return  them  at  our  expense. 

MANURE  AND  WATER-PROOF 

Outwear  six  pair  of  shoes.   And  can't  leak!   The  sole  is  made  of  special  rubber, 

mixed  with  Sea  Island  cotton  canvas  and  hardened  under  a  ton  of  pressure,  almost  to 

the  toughness  of  armor  plate.    Then  there  is  a  thick  inner  sole  of  non-conducting  selected  kiln-dried 
wood  which  is  the  most  eomfortable\  substance  in  the  world  to  walk  on.    Practically  no  wear  out  to 
these  soles.   Uppers  are  of  best  oM-fashioned  oak-bark-tanned  AA  grain  leather— thick  and  tough  aa 
whang  but  soft,  flexible  and  absolutely  water-proof.    Uppers  are  attached  to  the  sole  by  a  special, 
patented  process  which  positively  won't  let  a  drop  of  water  through.   And  the  acids  of  manure  soil 
and  in  the  milk  on  creamery  floors  which  quickly  rot  out  rubber  boots  and  ordinary  leather  shoes, 
simply  can't  touch  these  shoes.   Comfortable  as  a  pair  of  felt  slippers  from  the  minute  ^ 
you  put  them  on.   Fine  looking,  too— not  heavy,  awkward  and  clumsy  like  ordinary 
work  she  ;s.   Wear  them  indoors  as  well  as  out.   Soles  are  sound-proof  and  do  not 
mark  floors.  And  wear?  They  wear  like  iron.  They  will  easily  give  you 

$12.00  Worth  of  Shoe 

Wear  For  Only  $3.95  ^3^gSjg|^r  %£l\M*s 

^.hat  with  tne  leather  work  shoes,  rubber  boots  and  overshoes  you  ordinarily  buy,  and  cost  of  repairs,  the 
K'f.  ' easily  amounts  to  $12.00  a  year.  Probably  more.  And  one  pair  of  these  Hy-D-Rubber-Wood  Sole  Shoes  at 
*.,"..?r    V,     ch  hl.Kh  tops  are  $4.50-will  give  you  more  wear  and  comfort  than  all  the  footwear  you  have  been 

■— K.   Wear  a  pair  for  a  year  and  see. 

This  One  Style  Comprises  Our  Entire  Factory  Output 


t's  how  »«keepco«to|  £r?duction  down  to  the  lowest  notch  and  maintain  a  uniform  standard  of  quality. 


ask  you  anywhere  from  H  to  $8  for  shoes  like  thceo  if 
he  could  Ret  them  to  Bell.  You  pay  uh  only  what 
it  cot it f it ^  make  them  plus  one  Bmnll  prolit. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  ± 

are  behind  in  Homo  sizes.  Sizes  7,  8,  9  * 
and  10  wo  can  Bhip  at  once.  Other  sizes  I 
within  two  weeks.  # 


By  selling  the 


A  Snap  for  Agents  SglUS 

ntmfft  and  working  men,  8hocH  eol)  i 
on  flight.    No  capital  or  experience  g 
Decennary.    Writo  for  particulars.  # 

Mail  Coupon  Today  ^STJKffS^X  / 

return  at  our  expense.  If  you  mint  have  more  / 
information  write  for  froo  booklet.  .  Nnmo. 


Send  This  Coupon 


Wilson.  The  Water-Proof  Shoe  Maker, 

2373  Milwaukee  Ave.,        Factory  9  Chicago 

Send  me  one  pair  Hy-D-Rubber-Wood  Sole  Monuro  and 

.Water-Proof  Shoes.   Style  X  Style  Y  Size  

It,  upon  arrival  I  decide  to  keep  them.  !  auree  to  pay  $3.95 
for  fe  vie  X  -$4.50  for  Style  Y.    If  I  decide  not  to  keep  them, 
arier  10  days  trial,  1  ajtrec  to  return  them  to  you  at  your  ex- 
pense, you  to  refund  my  money. 


will  be  about  a  half-pound  of  com- 
mercial butter  worth  17 V2  cents  at 
the  wholesale  rate  of  35  cents  a 
pound. 

In  both  cream  and  butter  produc- 
tion, the  farmer  will  have  left  four- 
fifths  of  a  gallon  of  skimmilk  or  but- 
termilk as  an  extra  product  If  this 
can  be  marketed  for  human  use,  it  is 
worth  8  or  10  cents,  and  if  kept 
for  feeding  young  livestock  on  the 
farm,  will  be  worth  3  or  4  cents,  in 
addition  to  the  returns  from  cream 
or  butter.  Prices  for  sweet  cream 
are  more  steady  the  year  around 
than  are  butter  prices. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  selling 
milk  at  30  cents  or  more  a  gallon 
ranks  first  in  net  profit;  shipping  20 
per  cent  cream  at  $1  a  gallon  ranks 
second,  and  selling  butter  at  35  cents 
a  pound  ranks  third  in  the  list  of 
profitable  dairy  activities. 


Unsound  Teeth  in  Breeding  Animals 
y^HEN  we  speak  of  an  unsound- 
ness in  animals,  it  is  common 
to  think  of  the  limbs,  respiratory 
and  generative  organs,  but  one* of 
the  common  seats  of  congenital 
faults,  or  those  had  from  birth,  is  the 
mouth.  The  tendency  in  animals  to 
inherit  "soft"  teeth  and  malformed 
Jaws  is  very  great,  and  in  selecting  a 
suitable  sire  or  dam,  inspection  for 
these  defects  should  in  no  wise  be 
neglected.  The  condition  of  the 
mouth  and  the  form  of  the  teeth  re- 
flect directly  on  the  nutrition  of  the 
animal,  the  chief  factor  in  health, 
physical  development  and  usefulness. 

The    congenital    defects    of  the 
mouth    are    the    so-called  parrot 
mouth,  the  undershot,  and  the  scis- 
sors mouth.     The  first  two  condi- 
tions may  affect   only    the  incisor 
teeth,  the  upper  incisor  overhanging 
the  lower  in  a  parrot  mouth  and  vice 
versa  in  the  undershot.    A  scissor 
mouth  is  one  in  which  the  molar 
teeth  are  extremely  beveled.  The 
edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth 
meet  at  a  long,  acute  angle  like  the 
blades  of  scissors.    They  may  affect 
one  side  or  both.    A  horse  affected 
with  any  of  the  above  conditions 
can  only  be  kept  in  shape  physical- 
ly by  oft    repeated    dressing  and 
sharpening  of  the  teeth  by  a  skilled 
veterinarian.    This  is  an  unneces- 
sary expense  and  could  be  eagily 
obviated  if  a  little  examination  and 
forethought  were  shown  in  the  se- 
lection of  breeding  stock. 

Any  young  horse  whose  mouth 
shows  badly  worn  molars  should  be 
rejected,  as  this  probably  points  to 
"soft"  teeth,  and  the  discovery  of 
such  conditions  should  be  sufficient 
ground  to  adjudge  it  unfit  for  good 
breeding  purposes. 


Style  Y 

Price,  $4.SO 


WILSON.  The  Water-Proof  Shoe  Maker.  /  r0.t0mcc. 

Z373  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Fuctory  7     Chicago  j» 
■>^WeVBIMSHBaBP«BEW    K.  F.  D  


.State. 


Tank  Heater  Is  Real  Economy 
JT  IS  cheaper  to  heat  water  for 
dairy  cows  with  a  good  tank 
heater  than  to  compel  them  to 
change  ice  water  to  body  heat  by 
consuming  extra  grain.  When  the 
cow  is  required  -to  change  about 
eighty  pounds  of  water  daily  from 
freezing  temperature  to  that  of  the 
body,  or  102  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
much  of  the  feed  she  has  eaten  for 
milk  production  is  necessarily  di- 
verted to  keeping  up  bodily  heat. 

Grain  is  too  expensive  to  Uv  ftfc^Q 
fuel   for   heating   water,   an.*  Hwr 
body  of  the  cow  is  altogetl  ■> 
useful  for  other  purposes  thu.i  that-- 
of  being  used  as  a  stove.  Further- 
more, when  a  cow  is  compelled  to 
drink  ice  cold  water  she  is  usually 
obliged  to  stand  in  frosty  air;  thus 
she  is  not  only  heating  the  water 
she  drinks,  but  she  is  also  trying  to 
heat  the  universe.    This  is  impossi- 
ble from  a  standpoint  of  getting 
economic  returns  from  the  cow. 

Get  a  tank  fieater.  A  good  serv- 
iceable heater  may  be  purchased 
for  about  five  dollars  and  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  waste  material 
may  be  burned  in  it,  such  as  waste 
boards,  cobs,  etc. 
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f  CONSIDER  THE  HEN 

Her  Ways  Are  Ways  of  Wealth 


 . 

How  I  Put  "E" 

in  Egg 

EXPERIENCE  has 
proved  to  my  sat- 
isfaction that  the 
real  profit  from  eggs 
depends  more  upon  the 
selling  efficiency  than 
almost  anything  else.  It  puts  "E"  in  egg.  And, 
in  this  particular  instance,  "E"  stands  for  efficiency 
and  extra  profit. 

First  of  all,  a  farmer  must  produce  strictly  fresh 
eggs  to  get  the  top  price.  To  get  it,  he  must  under- 
stand what  such  an  egg  is,  and  .then  sell  nothing 
else  under  that  brand.  As  I  understand  it,  a  strictly 
fresh  egg  is  unfertile,  never  more  than  three  days 
old,  without  "blood"  and  "meat"  spots. 

My  hens  are  kept  inside,  and  it  only  takes  a  few 
minutes  to  collect  the  eggs  daily.  They  are  stored 
in  a  comparatively  cool  place  till  just  before  ship- 
ment. Then  each  egg  is  candled.  The  small  and 
soiled  eggs  are  laid  aside  and  the  "spot"  specimens 
go  into  a  separate  basket.  The  white  eggs  and  dark 
eggs  are  packed  separately.  And  I 
am  satisfied  that  every  egg  is  as 
branded.  By  this  method  even  the 
small  eggs  are  sold  at  a  profit  in 
the  neighborhood. 

The  appearance  of  a  crate  of  eggs 
has  very  much  to  do  with  the  price. 
If  a  crate  of  eggs  are  all  of  a  size 
and  color  they  will  command  a  bet- 
ter price  than  a  mixed  lot  of  eggs. 
I  have  learned  that  myself. 

Another  very  important  factor  is 
this:  Know  what  a  strictly  fresh 
egg  is  and  deliver  that  brand  to  the 
customer.  Some  people  are  a  bit 
skeptical,  I  know  that  from  experi- 
ence, and  they  cannot  understand 
why  there  should  be  a  diffeTen  e 
in  an  egg.  I  show  them.  It  only 
takes  a  few  seconds  to  break  a  fresh 
egg  in  a  saucer  and  put  an  ordinary 
egg  sold  everywhere  beside  it.  Any 
housewife  or  merchant  can  readily 
see  the  difference  without  testing  it 
otherwise.  And  I  know  that  such 
simple  demonstrations  have  won  me 
some  of  my  best  customers. 

I  set  a  standard,  and  then  I  see 
that  every  egg   comes  up  to  that 
standard.    Put  the  "E"  in  every  egg 
and  a  substantial  money  return  will  be  the  reward 
for  that  business  sense. — A.  L.  R. 

Doubling  the  Egg  Output 

ACCORDING  to  the  United  States  census,  Mis- 
souri's 21,000,000  hens  lay  111,000,000  dozen 
eggs  annually.  If  this  is  true,  the  average 
hen  lays  about  sixty-three  eggs  a  year.  This  is  a 
poor  record.  One  reason  why  hens  are  not  more 
productive  is  because  usually  they  are  half  fed.  It 
is  false  economy  to  expect  hens  to  pick  their  living 
from  the  leavings  of  other  stock.  Many  farmers 
admit  that  they  feed  their  hens  nothing  during  the 
summer.  In  so  doing,  they  are  saving  feed  but 
losing  money.  A  pro- 
ductive hen  requires 
from  70  to  80  pounds  of 
feed  a  year.  If  she  gets 
only  40  to  50  pounds, 
she  will  simply  satisfy 
her  body  requirements. 
She  will  not  lay  eggs. 
The  scantily  fed  hen  is 
a  poof  investment.  It 
is  only  the  liberally  fed 
hen  that  yields  the 
profit. 

Poultrymen  should 
keep  dry  ground  feed, 
such  as  a  mixture  of 
bran,  shorts  and  corn- 
meal,  in  hoppers  before 
the  hens  at  all  times. 
Either  sour  milk  or  but- 
termilk should  be  given 
as  a  drink.  Crushed 
limestone  or  oyster 
shell  should  be  before 
the  hens  all  the  time, 
and  the  hens  should  go 
to  roost  with  full  crops. 

One  man  who  fed  his 
hens  a  properly  bal- 
anced ration  got  just 
twice  the  number  of 
eggs  he  got  before  he 
used  this  ration. 


P' 


Poultry  Lice  Preventors 

PRECAUTION  is  a  wor.'ny  rule  to  practice  on  the 
farm.    However  careful  a  man  may  be  with  his 
poultry  there  are  times  when  lice,  mites  and 
parasites  will  infest  the  flock. 

There  are  many  "lice  killers"  and  "vermin  de- 
stroyers" on  the  market,  and  many  of  them  are 
expensive  and  useless.  The  vermin  destroyer  that 
has  given  me  excellent  results  as  a  powder  for 
dusting  purposes,  and  as  a  liquid  spray,  is  sug- 
gested by  the  Maine  Experimental  Station. 

To  make  the  powder:  Take  3  parts  gasoline  and 
1  part  cresol.  Mix  them  together.  Add  enough 
plaster  of  paris  to  this  liquid  to  absorb  all  the 
moisture.  Usually  four  quarts  of  plaster  are  suf- 
ficient for  one  quart  of  liquid.  However,  always 
use  your  judgment  in  the  matter.  Stir  the  plaster 
into  the  liquid  gradually.  When  the  mass  becomes 
dry,  sift  it  thru  a  sieve  several  times  to  get  a  fine 
powder.  Punch  holes,  with  a  wire  nail,  into  the 
lid  of  a  tin  can  and  then  fill  the  can  with  powder, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

For  a  spray  to  kill  vermin  of  every  description 
in  the  poultry  house,  mix  the  gasoline  and  cresol 
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together.  Spray  the  walls,  ceiling,  perches,  nest- 
boxes,  and  be  particular  to  get  the  solution  into 
the  cracks  and  crevices.  It  is  in  those  places  that 
the  mites  and  lice  hatch  their  eggs.  Also  that  same 
solution  can  be  added  to  the  lime  paint  for  white- 
washing the  chicken  house. 

To  keep  the  poultry  plant  free  from  vermin,  there 
are  two  points  of  attack — the  birds  themselves, 
and  the  house  and  things  used  by  the  poultry.  I 
get  the  best  results  by  first  spraying  the  house. 
Then  I  dust  each  individual  bird  with  the  powder. 
One  dusting  is  seldom  effective.  I  always  follow 
the  first  application  with  a  second  one  a  few  days 
later.  Then  I  am  not  satisfied.  After  a  week  or 
ten  days  I  inspect  each  bird,  and,  if  necessary,  I  fol- 
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low  the  same  routine 
all  over  again. 

The  bird  is  held  head 
down  to  fluff  out  the 
feathers.  The  powder 
is  dusted  into  the  fluff 
and  around  the  vent. 
Deep  down  beside  the 
feather   roots   the   lice  •  J 

deposit    their  eggs, 

which  are  called  "nits."  If  the  louse  or  mite 
eggs  are  permitted  to  hatch,  the  bird  will  be  in- 
fected with  those  parasites  again. 

The  drinking  vessels  get  their  inspection  regu- 
larly. I  dissolve  a  few  grains  of  permanganate  of 
potash  in  a  bucket  of  water  and  wash  each  drinking 
pan  thoroly  with  the  solution,  using  a  sponge  for 
that  purpose. — A.  L.  R. 

Turkeys  Pay  in  Arizona 

TURKEYS  can  be  raised  to  better  advantage 
in  Arizona  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  The  place  most  desirable  for  rais- 
ing them  is  on  irrigated  or  dry  farms  located  close 
to  the  open  range.  The  only  diffi- 
culty in  such  a  place  would  be  dan- 
ger from  coyotes,  and  the  dreaded 
blackhead  disease  which  has  played 
havoc  with  the  birds  in  other  places. 
In  such  a  location  the  turkeys  will 
gather  practically  all  of  their  feed 
without  expense  from  the  time  they 
are  a  month  old  until  within  one 
month  of  Thanksgiving  time,  when 
they  should  be  fed  liberally  on  con- 
centrated foods. 

The  number  of  turkeys  in  the 
United  States  has  decreased  50  per 
cent  between  1900  and  1910  census. 
The  cause  of  this  decrease  has  been 
almost  entirely  the  blackhead  dis- 
ease, so  common  in  Eastern  and 
Central  States.  As  yet  this  disease 
has  not  been  found  in  many  parts 
of  Arizona,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tur- 
key raisers  will  take  every  precau- 
tion possible  to  make  certain  that 
birds  are  not  introduced  from  other 
places  that  are  infested  with  the  dis- 
ease. 

One  can  raise  turkeys  profitably 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Arizona.  This  is  the  nat- 
ural climate  for  them,  as  the  birds 
have  been  found  wild  in  this  territory.  The  market 
need  not  be  feared,  for  turkeys  have  no  substitute 
at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Persons  who  have 
had  some  experience  with  raising  turkeys  in  other 
places  should  increase  their  number  at  once. 

*  Recognizing  the  Layers 

WHEN  a  hen  is  laying,  the  two  pelvic  bones 
are  spread  apart  about  the  diameter  of  an 
egg  (1%  in.);  otherwise  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  egg  to  pass  from  the  hen  without  the 
shell  being  crushed.  As  such  an  accident  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  layer,  nature  precludes  its  occur- 
rence by  expanding  or  separating  the  pelvic  bones 

in  correlation  with  the 
development  of  the 
eggs. 

In  the  non-layer,  for 
illustration,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pel- 
vic bones  is  the  width 
of  one  finger  or  less, 
and  it  usually  requires 
from  four  to  six  weeks 
for  this  hen  to  graduate 
from  the  "one-finger" 
unproductive  class  to 
the  "three-finger"  ac- 
tive layer.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  expansion 
of  the  bones  is  second- 
ary to  the  development 
of  the  eggs;  hence,  the 
more  rapidly  the  hen 
forms  her  eggs,  the 
faster  her  pelvic  bones 
are  adjusted  to  the  lay- 
ing condition. 

A  few  layers  have 
thin,  flexible  bones  (ap- 
parently a  desirable 
condition)  that  do  not 
expand  so  wide  as  hens 
with  firm  bones,  and 
care  must  be  exercised 
in  judging  whether  such 
Continued  on  Page  1165 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


ORGANIZING  CREDIT  UNIONS 

How  the  Details  of  the  North  Carolina  Plan  A  re  Applied 


ORGANIZATION  of  credit  unions  in  North  Car- 
olina under  the  provisions  of  the  law  passed 
by  the  State  Legislature  of  1915  has  been 
found  to  be  easiest  where  there  are  a  number  of 
people  owning  what  are  called  "two  horse"  farms 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Of  course  some  of  the 
farms  may  be  larger,  while  others  may  be  smaller, 
but  this  seems  to  be  about  the  size  where  conditions 
are  best  for  the  formation  of  these  unions. 

One  of  the  factors  necessary  to  success  is  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  cooperate  with  each  other; 
in  fa'  t,  the  "human  equation,"  or  personal  element, 
seems  to  be  the  one  ruling  factor  which,  more  than 
any  other,  brings  success  or  failure  to  any  co- 
operative venture.  The  people  entering  into  the 
organization  must  be  able  to  work  together  to  a 
common  end,  to  give  and  to  take  for  the  common 
good.  Where  a  few  farmers  with  the  temperament 
which  permits  working  together,  and  the  County 
Demonstration  Agent  and  a  live  school  teacher, 
make  up  their  minds  that  a  credit  union  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  them  and  the  community,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  getting  enough  more  farmers  into 
the  same  frame  of  mind  to  form  a  union. 

When  twelve  people  desiring  to  form  a  union  are 
brought  together  by  some  good  organizer,  they  eign 
an  application  for  assistance  and  send  it  to  the  Su- 
per'nterdent  of  Credit  Unions  at  West  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  and  the  superintendent  or  one  of  his  assist- 
ants goes  out  to  that  community  and  helps  perfect 
the  organization.  Thus  far  every  credit  union  lias 
been  organized  in  a  schoolhouse.  Not  only  the 
farmers,  but  the  teachers,  school  children  and 
Demonstration  Agents  have  taken  stock  in  the 
unions. 

It  has  been  found  that  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  hold  three  or  four  meetings  before  a  credit  union 
is  fully  organized.  The  first  one  or  two  meetings 
are  necessary  to  arouse  interest  among  enough  peo- 
ple, and  to  give  them  a  good  understanding  of  the 
pirns  and  purposes  of  the  organization.  In  the 
second  meeting  an  organization  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  meet  and  pass  upon  the  by-laws  recom- 
mended by  the  Superintendent  of  Credit  Unions. 
Here,  also,  five  persons  are  selected  to  act  as  a 
board  of  directors,  three  to  act  on  the  credit  com- 
mittee, and  three  more  to  act  as  the  supervisory 
committee.  At  the  third  meeting  the  action  of  the 
organization  committee  is  gone  over  and  approved, 
after  any  changes  thought  desirable  in  their  recom- 
mendations have  been  made. 

Between  the  third  and  the  fourth  meeting  two 
copies  of  the  by-laws  and  the  certificate  of  organi- 
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zation  are  acknowledged  before  a  notary  public  and 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Credit  Unions, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  State  to  supervise  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  these  unions.  One  copy 
is  filed  in  the  Division  of  Markets,  of  which  this 
credit  union  work  is  one  branch,  and  the  other  re- 
turned and  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Su- 
perior Court.  This  completes  the  work  of  incor- 
poration, the  cost  of  which  should  not  exceed  one 
dollar  for  notary  fees  and  three  dollars  for  record- 
ing and  filing  the  papers  with  the  County  Clerk.  At 
the  same  time  of  acknowledging  the  by-laws  and 
certificate  of  organization  before  a  notary,  the  no- 
tary may  swear  in  the  board  of  directors  and  all 
officers. 

The  hoard  of  directors  secures  a  bond  for  the 
treasurer.  This  bond  may  be  secured  from  private 
individuals  in  the  neighborhood  or  from  a  commer- 
cial bonding  company.  In  the  latter  case  the  bond 
costs  about  $5  for  each  thousand,  and  a  lower  rate 
for  each  additional  thousand.  This  bond  is  to  se- 
cure stockholders  and  depositors  against  loss 
thru  any  default  by  the  treasurer.  It  is  best  to  have 
the  bond  equal  to  the  largest  total  amount  the  treas- 
urer will  handle  at  any  time. 

It  has  been  found  a  good  thing  to  appoint  a  bank- 
ing committee  to  see  the  banks  of  the  section  and 
arrange  witli  one  of  them  to  receive  and  care  for 
the  funds  of  the  union.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  wh'ile  a  union  is  empowered  to  do  a  banking 
business,  in  the  form  of  receiving  deposits  and 
making  loans,  it  cannot  afford  to  have  a  bank  build- 
ing with  expensive  vaults  and  equipment  and  a 
number  of  salaried  clerks  to  attend  to  the  routine 
business  of  a  regular  commercial  bank.  The  ex- 
penses of  operation  must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible, 
so  that  the  funds  of  the  union  may  be  loaned  at 
low  rates  of  interest.  Consequently  it  is  custom- 
ary to  arrange  with  some  bank  to  a't  as  the  cus- 
todian of  the  funds  of  the  union.  The  bank  should 
pay  the  union  an  agreed  rate  of  interest  on  its 
daily  balances.  The  union  also  arranges  to  borrow 
from  the  bank  reasonable  sums  it  may  need  for  loan- 
ing to  its  members  in  addition  to  the  funds  of  the 
union  which  are  available  for  lending.  Four  dif- 
ferent banks  bid  for  the  business  of  one  of  these 
unions;  all  of  the  unions  have  so  far  received  cour- 
teous and  sympathetic  treatment  from  the  banks 
of  t'^eir  section.  A  favorable  basis  of  agreement 
seems  to  be  that  the  bank  shall  pay  the  union  4 


per  cent  interest  on  its  daily  balances,  and  that  the 
union  shall  pay  the  bank  5  per  cent  interest  on  any 
funds  borrowed  from  it;  such  money  being  loaned 
to  members  of  the  union  at  6  per  cent  interest. 

The  fourth  meeting  is  the  time  to  open  up  for 
business  and  the  idle  money  of  the  community  to  be 
brought  in  and  turned  over  to  the  union.  If  the 
money  is  to  be  left  for  a  long  time,  it  is  best  to  buy 
shares  in  the  union  with  it.  If  its  owner  wants  to 
leave  it  with  the  union  only  a  few  months  it  should 
be  placed  on  deposit  as  a  savings  deposit,  4  per 
cent  interest  generally  being  paid  on  such  deposits. 
Men,  women  "and  children  may  become  either  de- 
positors or  shareholders  in  the  union.  The  cost  of 
a  share  is  $10.  If  shareholders  are  under  21  years 
of  age  they  may  pay  only  25  cents  a  month  on  each 
share  they  purchase,  thus  having  three  years  and 
four  months  in  which  to  complete  payment.  But 
if  they  are  over  this  age,  they  must  pay  at  least 
$2.50  every  six  months,  thus  having  only  two  years 
in  which  to  complete  payment.  The  shares  are- to 
draw  not  over  6  per  cent  interest,  or  dividends, 
when  fully  paid. 

Any  member  who  is  industrious  and  who  has  a 
reputation  for  paying  his  debts  should  be  able  to 
borrow  from  his  union.  When  he  makes  application 
for  his  loan  it  is  first  referred  to  the  loan  commit- 
tee. If  it  finds  he  intends  to  use  the  money  for  pro- 
ductive purposes  and  that  two  other  reliable  mem- 
bers of  the  union  will  indorse  his  note  offered  in 
security,  it  will  authorize  the  loan.  But  the  money 
must  be  used  for  productive  purposes  which  will 
earn  enough  to  pay  the  interest  and  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  repay  the"  loan  when  it  falls  due.  Seed, 
fertilizer,  hogs  or  dairy  cattle,  improved  machinery 
which  is  badly  needed  by  the  farmer  seem  to  be  the 
most  approved  purposes  for  the  use  of  a  loan,  as 
they  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  the  land  more 
than  enough  to  pay  interest  on  the  loan. 

When  the  union  is  young  and  its  funds  are 
small,  it  is  best  to  make  only  short  term  loans,  for 
not  over  six  to  twelve  months.  In  such  cases  seed, 
fertilizer,  hogs  and  beef  cattle  to  go  immediately  on 
feed  should  be  the  most  favored  uses  for  loans.  In 
these*  uses  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is 
loaned  is  fully  accomplished  and  the  things  pur- 
chased again  turned  into  cash  by  the  time  the  note 
is  due.  It  is  only  when  a  union  is  older  and  has  an 
abundance  of  funds  available  that  much  money 
should  be  loaned  for  longer  than  one  year  or  for 
"slower  maturing"  uses,  such  as  purchase  of  work 
animals,  heavy  machinery,  and  such  things,  which 
are  "matured"  more  slowly. 


Facts  About  Home-ground  Wheat 


A  Fair  Discussion  of  Both  Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 


T 


HERE  are  few  farm  homes  where  good,  clean 
whole  wheat  in  the  grain  cannot  be  ob- 


tained. By  "clean"  is  meant  free  from  dirt 
a  1  also  from  other  seeds,  like  those  of  weeds.  In 
many  cases  in  the  country  families  grow  wheat 
ar.d  in  many  towns  wheat  can  be  purchased  for  a 
moderate  price.  Even  in  cities  it  can  often  be 
bought  for  5  cents  a  pound. 

In  early  times  it  was  the  common  practice  to 
"crack"  wheat  at  home  and  cook  it  as  we  do  break- 
fast foods.  Such  cracked  wheat  is  very  palatable. 
When  "homemade"  it  is  low  in  price  as  compared 
with  many  commercial  breakfast  foods. 

Because  of  its  good  qualities  experts  in  the  Office 
of  Home  Economics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  been  experimenting  to 
sec  if  it  is  practicable  to  grind  whole  wheat  in  the 
home  and  to  use  it  for  breakfast  foods  and  bread 
making.  As  a  result  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
grind  whole  wheat  in  an  ordinary  coffee  mill  fine 
enough  for  use  as  a  breakfast  cereal  and  even  fine 
enougli  for  use  in  bread  making.  The  wheat  first 
should  be  washed  until  the  wash  water  is  clear 
and  then  spread  on  a  cloth  to  be  dried  before  it  is 
ground.  No  claim  is  made  that  such  homemade 
meals  and  flours  are  superior  in  flavor,  appearance 
or  whole  (  meness  to  the  higher-priced  preparations 
on  the  market;  it  is  merely  suggested  that  they 
make  low-priced  and  palatable  foods  which  give  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  diet. 

The  grinding,  of  course,  is  rather  time-consuming, 
and  no  family,  unless  very  hard  pressed,  would  wish 
to  use  these  products  as  its  only  cereal  foods.  They 
have  some  very  great  advantages,  however.  They 
contain  all  the  nourishment  of  the  original  wheat. 
They  are  more  laxative  than  white  flour  and  than 
many  of  the  common  breakfast  foods  on  the  market. 
They  contain  more  mineral  matter  than  foods  made 
from  the  irr-ide  of  tiie  grain  only,  and  are  better 
sources  of  growth-promoting  and  body-regulating 
substances  sometimes  needed.    The  last-mentioned 


are  substances  present  in  small  amounts  which 
have,  until  very  recently,  escaped  discovery.  They 
are  now  thought  to  play  an  important  part  in  keep- 
ing people  well.  Persons  who  eat  whole-grain 
products  probably  can  get  along  safely  with  fewer 
fruits  and  vegetables  than  those  who  eat  only  the 
refined  cereals,  which  contain  none  of  the  outer 
coatings  of  the  grain.  It  is  never  wise,  however, 
to  omit  fruits  and  vegetables  entirely,  but  in  case 
of  need  they  may  be  reduced  in  amount,  providing 
the  coarser  cereals  are  freely  used. 

Home-ground  breakfast  food,  like  all  coarse 
cereal  preparations,  requires  long  cooking.  It  al- 
ways should  be  cooked  at  least  three  hours  and  is 
better  if  cooked  all  day  or  all  night.  This  fact  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  counting  its  cost. 
There  are  many  farm  households,  however,  where 
fire  is  kept  all  the  time  in  winter,  and  in  these 
households  wheat  can  be  cooked  a  long  time  with- 
out acluing  to  its  cost.  The  longer  it  is  cooked,  the 
better.  A  tireless  cooker  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  oven  is  a  convenient  place  for  cooking  coarse 
cer.  al  niu^hes.  Tney  may  be  prepared  in  a  cov- 
ered crock,  just  as  are  beans,  or  they  may  be 
cooked  on  top  of  the  stove.  In  this  case  a  double 
boiler  is  convenient,  for  in  it  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  burned.  An  ordinary  kettle,  however,  will  do. 
Soaking  for  several  hours  will  shorten  the  time  of 
cooking. 

<^reat  care  should  be  taken  in  salting  home- 
groond  wheat.  This  is  true  of  all  cereal  mushes, 
but  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  this  one, 
which  is  not  so  delicate  in  flavor  as  are  many  of  the 
more  expensive  cereal  preparations.  In  cooking 
any  cereal  mush  it  is  well  to  allow  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  for  each  cupful  of  water  used. 
This  suits  the  taste  of  most  people  and  at  least 
makes  a  good  starting  point.  When  the  desired  al- 
lowance of  salt  is  determined  it  always  should 
bo  carefully  measured.    For  a  quart  of  salted  water 


allow  one  cupful  of  coarsely  ground  wheat.  This 
may  be  put  into  cold  or  hot  water.  If  the  water  is 
cold  it  should  be  heated  gradually  after  the  cereal 
is  added.  Under  these  circumstances  no  stirring 
is  necessary  at  any  time  unless  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  cereal  is  used.  In  this  case  the  weight  of  the 
upper  portion  tends  to  cause  the  lower  parts  to  be- 
come lumpy,  and  some  stirring  is  needed.  If  the 
cereal  is  put  into  hot  water  the  mixture  must  be 
stirred  until  it  has  thickened  a  little;  after  that  no 
stirring  is  necessary. 

If  skimmilk — a  valuable  food  material  often 
wasted — is  used  in  preparing  this  mush,  the  food 
value  of  the  dish  is  greatly  increased  because  the 
milk  adds  considerable  protein,  one  of  the  chief 
body-building  materials  of  food.  The  use  of  a  quart 
of  skimmilk  in  place  of  a  quart  of  water  will  add 
about  as  much  protein  as  there  is  in  four  eggs.  It 
will  not,  of  course,  supply  the  fat  which  eggs  sup- 
ply, but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  adds  over  iy2  ounces 
of  milk  sugar  and  some  very  valuable  mineral  sub- 
stances. 

Breads  can  be  satisfactorily  made  out  of  1 
ground  meal  or  "whole  wheat  flour"  or  out  oi 
tures  of  home-ground  white  meal  in  equal 
other  proportions.  The  following  recipe  was  w^iu.^u 
out  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry:    3  cupfuls  of  wheat 
meal  (or  2  cupfuls  wheat  meal  and  1  cupful  of  white 
flour),         cupfuls  of  lukewarm  water,  %  cake  of 
compressed  yeast,  1  level  teaspoonful    of   salt,  1 
level  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  1  level  tablespoonful 
of  shortening  if  desired. 

Mix  the  yeast  with  a  small  amount  of  lukewarm 
water;  dissolve  the  sugar  and  salt  in  the  rest  of  the 
water;  mix  the  two  solutions  and  add  all  to  the 
meal  (or  meal  and  flour).  Mix  thoroly  so  that  all 
the  liquid  is  incorporated  in  the  mass,  cover  and 
set  in  a  moderately  warm  place  to  rise.  After  about 
two  hours,  or  when  well  risen,  add  the  shortening 
and  knead  well,  adding  a  little  meal  if  necessary, 
Continued  on  Page  1166 
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Profitable  Poultry  Pointers 

Hints  Which  Help  Increase  the  Income  From  This  Well-paying  Side  Line 


Fifty  Per  Cent  Profit 

MTSS  MARY  E.  THIGPEN  of  Tarboro,  N.  C, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Poultry  Club  last 
year,  writes  as  follows  regarding  her  work 
with  poultry  and  the  profit  she  obtained  from  her 
hens: 

"My  poultry  paid  last  year  in  eggs  alone  some- 
thing over  50  per  cent  on  the  money  invested.  The 
chickens  and  eggs  consumed  at  home  paid  the  feed 
bill,  and  the  manure  paid  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
buildings.  My  stock  is  valued  at  20  per  cent  more 
than  last  January  1st.  and  in  general  I  do  not  think 
therp  are  many  other  things  which  pav  much  better, 
cors-'derin"  the  money  and  time  put  into  the  work, 
bill'  ;t  requires  systematical  and  careful  attention." 

Miss  Th'^en  has  a  stock  for  running  her  business 
va'n»d  at  *S00  at  the  first  of  last  year.  This  in- 
cludes hou^e*.  poultry  fences,  a  hundred  bushels 
of  feed  and  350  chickens.  Since  the  time  of  the 
invctory,  she  ha*  sold  $432  worth  of  eggs  and  now 
has  on  ha"d  500  chickens. 

Th°  birds  have  the  range  of  the  farm  and  can  be 
found  over  eight  acres.  They  eret  the  waste  from 
the  barnyard,  the  lane,  and  kill  many  destructive 
insects.  In  a  small  yard  that  covers  about  one 
acre  Miss  Thigpen  has  30  selected  hens  penned  up, 
and  the  eggs  from  this  yard  are  used  for  setting. 
The  youne  chicks  are  also  kept  in  this  yard  to  keep 
the  hens  from  taking  them  too  far.  They  are  kept 
there  until  they  have  strength  enough  to  follow  the 
older  chicks,  when  they  are  turned  out. 

Mostly.  White  Leghorns  for  eggs  and  R"ode 
Island  Reds  for  setting  purposes  are  raised  bv  Miss 
Thignen.  The  eggs  from  the  Rhode  Island  Reds 
are  dark-colored  and  are  used  for  home  use.  be- 
cause they  keep  the  white  eggs  from  selling  as  well 
as  thev  would.  These  eggs  are  eoually  as  fresh  a"d 
as  good  as  the  white  eggs,  but  white  eggs  usupMv 
sell  for  about  5  cents  more  per  dozen  than  t«e 
brown.  Miss  Thigpen  has  built  up  a  goo^  tx^e 
by  selling  strictly  fresh  and  clean  e^s.  s^e 
guarantees  every  egg  sold.  During  t^e  months  of 
April,  May,  June  and  July  it  is  better  to  sMp  the 
eggs,  as  the  local  market  is  overstocked.  Tim  pa°t 
year  she  shipped  her  eggs  to  a  hospital,  which  paid 
more  than  the  local  market  by  5  to  10  cents  per 
dozen. 

"There  are  many  'uns  and  downs'  to  the  poultrv 
business,"  says  Miss  Thigpen,  "iust  as  there  are  in 
any  other  business.  Hawks  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  The  best  and  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  is  to  have  a  steel  tr?p  set  on  top  of  a  stack- 
pole  about  the  house.  Many  people  lose  a  large 
percentage  of  their  young  chicks,  but  this  is  due 
to  feeding  them  too  young.  When  little  chicks  are 
dying  from  dysentery  and  diarrhea  it  can  usually 
be  checked  by  feeding  sour  milk.  In  case  of  sore- 
head or  roup  or  cholera,  it  is  best  to  kill  and  burn 
infected  birds  and  then  disinfect  the  quarters  well, 
for  in  these  diseases  'an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.'" 

Exercise  Hens  for  Laying 

ACTIVITY  is  the  life  of  the  laying  hen.  As  her 
activity  decreases,  so  does  her  egg  produc- 
tion. The  hen  that  stands  around  all  day, 
and  scarcely  has  energy  to  eat  food  placed  before 
her.  Is  never  a  laying  hen. 

The  amount  of  forced  exercise  necessary  will 
vary  with  the  breed.  The  Leghorn,  conceded  to  be 
the  highest  egg  producer,  and  most  active  bird,  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  exercise.  The  Brahma  is  an 
example  of  the  other  extreme,  and  must  always 
have  a  strong  incentive  to  exercise.  The  vigor  and 
productivity  of  the  free-range  hen  as  compared  to 
one  yard-confined  are  largely  accounted  for  by  her 
active  life. 

During  the  winter  months  exercise  can  best  be 
managed  by  feeding  all  the  whole  grain  in  a  litter 
ten  to  twelve  inches  deep.  This  will  not  involve  a 
waste,  for  if  hens  are 
left  a  little  hungry  they 
will  scratch  long  after 
the  last  kernel  has  been 
found.  Laying  hens 
should  never  be  fed  In 
such  quantities  as  to 
satisfy  their  appetite. 
Whole  grain  should  be 
fed  very  sparingly  in 
the  morning,  and  heav- 
ily at  night.  This  not 
only  keeps  the  birds 
more  active,  thru  the 
day,  but  a  heavy  feed  of 
grain  at  night  keeps 
their  bodies  wanner. 

Straw,  hay,  alfalfa 
chaff,  leaves  and  cut 
com  stover  all  make 
good  litters.  Shavings 
and   sawdust   are  not 


best  because  they  tend  to  pack,  and  also  hold  damp- 
ness. Regardless  of  the  kind  of  litter  used,  it 
should  be  renewed  frequently  and  never  allowed 
to  become  badly  contaminated  with  droppings. 

Exercise  can  be  further  encouraged  by  suspend- 
ing a  head  of  cabbage,  or  a  few  roots,  above  the 
reach  of  the  hens.  At  butchering  time  a  part  of  the 
offal,  or  a  raw  bone  hung  in  a  similar  way.  will  keep 
hungry  hens  on  the  jump  most  of  the  time. 


A 


Feeding  for  Eggs 

HEN  laying  200  eggs  in  a  year  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual. A  four-pound  hen  laying  this  num- 
ber will  produce  six  times  her  weight  in  eggs. 
To  do  this  she  will  require  from  seventy  to  eighty 
pounds  of  feed.  For  economical  production  it  is 
necessary:  1,  that  the  food  be  properly  selected; 
2,  that  it  be  fed  in  correct  proportion  and  in  a  ju- 
dicious manner  in  order  that  her  digestive  organs 
may  be  kept  in  good  condition;  3,  that  she  be  fed 
enough  so  that  she  has  plenty  of  surplus  for  egg 
production. 

The  problems  of  poultry  feeding  require  good 


When  Hens  \re  Foreed  to  Seek  Shelter  From 
Wintry  Weather  in  Leafless  Trees  They  Get 
Kven  With  Their  (Inner  by  Xot  Laying  Eggs 

judgment  and  keen  observation.  Hens  fed  for  egg 
production  should  have  foods  high  in  the  food  ele- 
ments which  are  found  in  eggs.  Those  fed  in  the 
fattening  pens  should  have  the  foods  which  most 
economically  produce  fat.  The  best  ration,  then, 
is  the  one  which  supplies  most  economically  the 
food  requirements  of  the  bird  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  kept. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  princi- 
ples of  poultry  feeding  is  that  the  hen  cannot  do 
well  if  fed  on  a  whole  grain  ration.  Not  only  does 
a  ration  of  grain  fail  to  furnish  the  proper  food 
nutrients,  but  such  a  ration  is  difficult  for  the  bird 
to  digest  properly.  The  great  fault  with  many  a 
man  in  his  poultry  feeding  is  that  he  attempts  to 
feed  a  whole  grain  ration,  and  generally  only  one 
grain  at  that.  Such  a  ration  results  in  poor  egg 
production  and  also  causes  digestive  disorders  and 
liver  and  kidney  troubles.  Efficient  digestion  de- 
mands a  combination  of  whole  and  ground  grains. 
A  ration  should  consist  of  grains  and  ground  feeds. 
Generally  speaking,  twice  as  much  grain  should  be 
consumed  as  ground  feed.  This  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  foods  fed. 

A  good  ration  for  egg  production  can  be  made 
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with  a  combination  of  grains  and  ground  feeds.  For 
grains,  equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  and  corn, 
or  in  the  winter  time  twice  as  much  corn  as  wheat, 
may  be  used.  For  ground  feed,  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  bran,  shorts,  and  cornmeal  may  be  used. 
Efficient  egg  production  requires  also  that  this  ra- 
tion be  supplemented  with  either  sour  milk — all  that 
the  birds  will  drink — or  in  case  sour  milk  is  not 
available,  commercial  beef  scrap.  One-fourth  of 
the  ground  feed  should  consist  of  beef  scrap  in  case 
this  is  used. 

The  importance  of  keeping  grit  and  oyster  shell 
before  the  birds  at  all  times  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, and  is  especially  important  during  the  win- 
ter months. 

Breeding  Poultry  in  Line 

THERE  is  an  erroneous  impression  among  those 
who  keep  a  few  fowls  for  pleasure  and  profit 
that  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  new  blood 
every  year  to  maintain  the  health  and  productive- 
ness of  the  flock.  Breeders  of  pure-bred  poultry 
have  long  since  learned  that  the  most  successful 
way  to  improve  the  quality  of  a  strain  of  fowls  is 
to  line-breed  the  progeny  for  several  generations. 

Line-breeding  is  a  definite  system  of  in-breeding. 
It  is  possible  to  commence  with  a  pair  of  pure-bred 
fowls  and,  without  lowering  the  vitality,  produce 
from  these  two  fowls  a  flock  of  several  hundred  or 
more  specimens  that  closely  resemble  each  other  in 
all  respects.  The  second  year  there  are  two  mat- 
ings,  the  chicks  of  which  are  marked  by  having 
holes  punched  in  the  webs  of  different  toes,  con- 
sisting of  the  original  cock  mated  with  his  daugh- 
ters and  the  original  hen  mated  with  her  son.  A 
third  mating  can  also  be  introduced  of  a  cockerel 
mated  to  some  of  the  pullets  (brother  and  sister). 

The  third  year  the  original  cock  is  mated  to  his 
granddaughters,  his  best  son  is  mated  to  his  mother 
and  other  hens,  while  the  opposite  matings  are  car- 
ried on  with  the  female  side.  No  bird  not  in  vigor- 
ous health  and  properly  marked  is  used;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  breeder  to  select  birds  that 
counteract  deficiencies  in  each  other,  and  in  this 
way  improve  the  quality  of  his  strain  yearly.  Line- 
breeding  can  be  carried  on  for  years  without  intro- 
ducing any  new  blood.  It  rapidly  stamps  desirable 
(or  undesirable)  qualities  in  the  progeny  and  in- 
creases the  uniform  appearance  of  the  flock.  Every 
time  new  blood  is  brought  into  a  strain,  the  defects 
of  both  sides  of  the  cross  appear.  It  requires  a 
second  cross  with  the  original  strain  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  blood.  Breeders  who  buy  a 
new  male  each  season  to  mate  with  their  hens  will 
always  have  a  lot  of  miscolored  and  misshapen 
chicks.  If  they  would  line-breed  their  stock  these 
defects  would  disappear  at  once  and  their  poultry 
would  be  improved. 

What  Hens  Like 

PERHAPS  the  best  way  to  find  out  what  hens 
like  is  to  ask  the  hens.  At  least  that  was  the 
plan  followed  by  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  in  recent  tests,  in  which  weighed 
amounts  of  various  feeds  were  placed  before  the 
hens,  and  what  they  left  of  each  kind  of  feed  was 
weighed  back  so  it  was  possible  to  tell  what  kinds  of 
feed  they  had  eaten  and  what  they  had  passed  by. 
At  the  same  time  a  careful  record  was  kept  of  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  hen  and  her  changes 
in  weight. 

The  tests  seem  to  show  that  the  hen  knows  bet- 
ter than  many  people  how  to  select  the  food  that 
will  help  her  most  in  laying  eggs  and  keep  her  in 
the  best  condition.  Some  old  ideas  with  regard  to 
poultry  feeding  were  proved  sound,  and  some  others 
were  discredited  by  the  hens.  They  almost  all 
showed  a  decided  preference  for  wheat,  which  is 
very  generally  used  as  a  poultry  feed.    Kafir  stood 

next  in  popularity,  fol- 
lowed by  corn  and 
cornmeal,  but  oats  and 
sunflowers  were  not 
eaten  as  much  as  many 
people  would  have  ex- 
pected, probably  be- 
cause the  hen  is  not 
able  to  digest  much  food 
containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  crude  fiber. 
The  hens  that  did  eat 
sunflower  seed  were 
seen  cracking  them  and 
eating  only  the  softer 
portions  inside,  possi- 
bly because  they  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  the  crude 
fiber  in  the  shell. 

Bran  is  often  used  in 
poultry  feeding,  but  the 
Continue^  on  Pasje  1165 
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Not  Banks  of  Deposit 

FEDERAL  Land  Banks  are  not  to  do  a  general 
banking  business;  they  are  not  to  receive  de- 
posits on  time,  or  on  open  accounts  to  be 
checked  against  at  the  will  of  the  depositor.  They 
are  being  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  lending 
money  to  people  who  own  and  operate  their  farms; 
to  perform  a  financial  service  which  national  banks 
cannot  do  adequately  under  the  terms  of  the  laws 
governing  their  activities,  not  to  compete  with  these 
banks  in  the  conduct  of  their  general  banking  busi- 
ness; they  are  to  be  loan  banks  rather  than  com- 
mercial banks. 

The  national  farm  loan  associations  are  authorized 
under  Section  11  of  the  act  to  issue  certificates 
against  deposits  of  current  funds.  But  these  de- 
posits are  to  be  immediately  transmitted  by  them  to 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  that  section  and  invested 
by  it  in  the  purchase  of  farm  loan  bonds  issued 
by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  secured  by  first 
mortgages  held  by  it.  There  might  seem  to  be  a 
slight  conflict  between  the  two  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 11  and  14  of  the  law,  but  the  Farm  Loan 
Board  states,  as  a  general  principle,  that  no  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  can  do  a  general  deposit  and  check- 
ing business. 

It  would  seem,  also,  from  this  interpretation  of 
Section  11  by  the  board,  that  the  national  farm  loan 
associations  are  no  more  empowered  to'  conduct  a 
general  deposit  and  checking  business  than  are  the 
Federal  Land  Banks.  While  these  associations  are 
empowered  to  receive  deposits  and  issue  certificates 
against  these  deposits,  yet  the  funds  so  received  by 
them  must  at  once  be  forwarded  to  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  and  invested  in  its  farm  loan  bonds; 
thus  making  the  funds  so  deposited  with  a  loan 
association  unavailable  as  open  checking  accounts. 
These  loan  associations  are  simply  local  agents 
or  representatives  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  for 
the  loaning  of  their  funds  and  the  sale  of  their 
farm  loan  bonds. 

Webb-Kenyon  Law  Valid 

UNDER  the  provisions  of  the  Webb-Kenyon 
"bone  dry"  law  it  has  been  unlawful  to  ship 
alcoholic  liquor  from  a  wet  State  into  a  dry 
one.  This  law  was  passed  by  the  National  Congress 
for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  those  States 
which  really  wanted  prohibition  against  having 
their  laws  rendered  ineffective  by  interstate  ship- 
ments of  liquor.  A  good  illustration  of  the  condi- 
tions affected  by  this  law  is  the  case  of  a  State 
which  has  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor 
within  the  State;  the  main  purpose  of  that  law  be- 
ing, of  course,  to  prevent  the  use  of  liquor  in  that 
State.  Without  the  Webb-Kenyon,  or  a  similar,  law 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  person  to  have  liquor 
shipped  to  him  from  some  other  State,  thus  block- 
ing to  a  large  extent  the  prime  purpose  of  the  law 
of  his  State.  In  order  to  make  her  prohibition  laws 
really  effective,  West  Virginia  not  long  ago  passed 
an  additional  law  making  it  illegal  to  ship  liquor 
into  that  State  from  any  other  for  personal  use. 

The  Webb-Kenyon  law  was  passed  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Taft,  who  vetoed  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  It  was  later 
passed  by  Congress  over  the  veto  of  President  Taft. 
Then  the  liquor  interests  of  the  country  claimed  the 
law  was  unconstitutional  and  fought  it  in  the  courts 
on  that  ground,  taking  it  clear  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  On  January  8,  by  a  vote 
of  7  to  2,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law. 

Chief  Justice  White,  in  announcing  the  decision 
of  the  court,  made  the  following  explanation:  "The 
all-reaching  power  of  Government  over  liquor  is 


settled.  There  was  no  intention  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  the  individual  use  of  liquor.  The  purpose 
of  tills  act  was  to  cut  out  by  the  roots  the  practice 
of  permitting  violation  of  State  liquor  laws.  We 
can  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  complete  au- 
thority to  prevent  paralyzing  of  State  authority. 
Congress  exerted  a  power  to  coordinate  the  Na- 
tional with  the  State  authority." 

The  Farming  Business  rejoices  in  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  this  sweeping  de- 
cision. We  have  constantly  and  consistently  fought 
for  both  State  and  National  prohibition  on  economic 
as  well  as  social  grounds,  for  liquor  is  the  great 
destroyer  of  efficiency,  a  far  more  important  indict- 
ment against  it  than  its  moral  and  social  effects. 

But  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  does 
much  more  than  simply  strengthen  the  liquor  laws 
of  those  States  which  voted  for  some  form  of  prohi- 
bition. It  establishes  the  basic  fact  that  the  inter- 
nal rights  of  individual  States  are  inviolate  and 
that  interstate  rights  and  privileges  should  not  be 
permitted  to  paralyze  the  internal  rights  and  laws 
of  individual  States;  a  decision  which,  no  doubt, 
will  have  considerable  effect  on  the  problems  of 
interstate  traffic  and  commerce. 

Territory  of  Loan  Association 

SOME  question  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  certain  people  regarding  the  territory  over 
which  one  national  farm  loan  association  may 
operate  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act.  This  question  is  voiced  in  an  inquiry 
coming  from  one  of  our  readers  who  states  his 
problem  as  follows: 

"I  live  close  to  the  county  line.  There  is  no 
loan  association  being  formed  in  the  county  in 
which  I  live;  but  Just  over  the  line  in  the  ad- 
joining county  one  has  been  formed.  Can  I 
join  the  association  in  the  other  county,  or 
must  I  work  up  an  association  in  my  own 
county?" 

A  national  farm  loan  association  may  extend  its 
territory  into  two  counties,  and  in  some  instances 
this  may  be  advisable  or  necessary.  County  lines 
need  not  in  any  way  limit  an  association  being 
formed  in  that  community.  The  object  is  to  get 
members  regardless  of  whether  they  live  in  one 
county  or  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  asso- 
ciation decides  its  own  territory  in  which  it  shall  do 
business. 

Insofar  as  we  are  familiar  with  the  law,  this 
same  principle  applies  to  State  lines  as  well  as 
county  lines,  providing  only  that  the  States  con- 
cerned are  included  in  the  district  or  territory  of 
the  same  Federal  Land  Bank.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  man  lived  in  the  eastern  edge  of 
North  Dakota  and  there  was  no  loan  association  in 
his  county;  but  just  across  the  line  in  Minnesota 
there  was  such  a  loan  association  in  existence. 
These  States  are  both  in  the  territory  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  to  be  located  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Then  this  North  Dakota  man 
would  be  entitled  to  join  the  association  across  the 
line  in  Minnesota. 

Who  May  Borrow 

THE  following  question  has  been  asked  re- 
garding who  may,  and  who  may  not,  bor- 
row from  a  Federal  Land  Bank.  The  word- 
ing of  the  law  creating  these  banks  is  none  too 
clear  in  its  wording,  making  possible  a  too  narrow 
interpretation  of  its  limitations  regarding  who  may 
borrow : 

"I  own  and  operate  a  farm.  But  I  do  not  live 
on  it.  I  live  in  a  town  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  farm,  having  moved  there  to  give  my 
children  better  school  facilities  than  we  had  in 
the  country.  I  have  a  hired  man  living  on  the 
farm,  but  I  superintend  all  operations  myself, 
spending  a ■ good  share  of  nearly  every  week- 
day on  the  farm  during  the  busy  season.  I 
would  like  to  join  the  loan  association  being 
formed  in  this  community,  but  have  been  told 
that  the  law  provides  that  only  those  who  live 
on  the  farm  they  own  and  offer  as  security  for 
a  loan  can  belong  to  an  association  and  obtain 
a  loan  thru  it.   How  about  it?" 

Since  you  personally  superintend  the  operations 
on  your  farm,  practically  the  same  as  you  would  if 
you  were  actually  living  upon  it,  you  should  be  en- 
titled to  join  your  local  loan  farm  association  and 
obtain  a  loan  thru  it,  according  to  a  decision  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Board.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  full 
spirif  of  the  law  is  complied  with;  the  farm  is 
actually  owned  and  operated  by  the  man  who  is 
securing  a  loan  on  it.  If  you  were  renting  the 
farm  for  shares  or  cash,  that  would  be  another  mat- 
ter entirely.  Permitting  absentee  landlords  to  bor- 
row from  Federal  Land  Banks  would  permit  land 
speculators  to  borrow  from  them,  and  would  thus 
stimulate  speculation  in  farm  lands.  This  law  was 
passed  for  the  prime  purpose  of  assisting  those 
who  owned  lands  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
living  from  the  cultivation  of  those  lands,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  operating  farm  owners. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  primarily  in- 
volves the  discouragement  and  curtailment  of  land 


speculation;  so  it  was  necessary  to  so  word  the 
law  as  to  prevent  absentee  landlords  from  bor- 
rowing under  the  terms  of  the  act. 

Protection  Needed 

PROTECTION  is  simply  insurance  against  dam- 
age. It  is  different  from  insurance  against 
loss  as  this  term  "insurance"  is  generally 
used.  The  insurance  which  we  buy  from  commer- 
cial and  mutual  insurance  companies  is  simply  a 
guarantee  to  repay  us  for  a  stated  percentage  of 
any  loss  which  we  may  suffer.  Commercial  insur- 
ance simply  compensates  us  for  loss,  while  protec- 
tion prevents  loss  from  occurring. 

Losses  add  to  the  cost  of  production  and  reduce 
total  income.  If  we  hatch  100  little  chickens  and 
raise  them  all  to  mature  size  at  a  cost  of  $50,  then 
our  production  cost  per  chicken  has  been  50  cents. 
If  we  sell  them  for  75  cents  each,  we  have  made  a 
profit  of  $25.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  not 
given  them  the  protection  they  need  and  deserve 
so  that  rats  or  weasels  or  such  destructive  animals 
get  into  the  coop  some  night  just  before  we  are 
ready  to  sell  them  and  kill  twenty-five  out  of  the 
hundred,  our  total  cost  of  production  is  still  $50 
and  our  cost  per  chicken  is  66%  cents.  We  still 
will  get  only  75  cents  each  for  those  we  sell;  thus 
cutting  our  total  income  down  to  $56.25,  thus  leav- 
ing us  a  profit  of  only  $6.25  instead  of  $25.  Thus 
our  losses  have  increased  the  cost  of  producing 
each  chicken  sold,  and  reduced  both  total  and  net 
income.  Many  a  poultryman  has  had  his  total 
income  reduced  by  losses  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  has  a  total  loss  instead  of  any  net  income. 
.  In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  success  possible 
in  any  business  one  must  keep  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion per  bushel  of  grain  or  per  pound  of  livestock 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and  at  the  same 
time  must  market  his  product  at  such  a  time  and 
under  such  conditions  as  to  get  the  highest  possi- 
ble price  per  bushel  of  grain  or  per  pound  of  live- 
stock. Profits  represent  the  difference  between 
cost  of  production  and  sale  price;  the  wider  this  dif- 
ference is,  the  greater  will  be  the  margin  of  profits. 
And  one  thing  necessary  is  adequate  but  inexpen- 
sive protection  against  losses. 

One  Slogan  for  1917 

WHILE  we  are  in  the  midst  of  making  reso- 
lutions and  adopting  mottoes  and  slogans 
to  guide  us  in  our  year's  work,  let  us  adopt, 
among  others,  this  slogan:  "Reduce  costs  of  produc- 
tion in  1917."  But  while  adopting  this  slogan  let 
us  understand  just  what  it  implies,  and  what  it 
does  not. 

By  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  we  mean  the 
cost  of  producing  each  unit  of  product.  We  do  not 
necessarily  mean  reducing  the  cost  of  operating  the 
farm  as  a  whole,  or  the  cost  of  each  acre  of  land. 
We  may,  and  often  dp,  find  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  total  cost  of  operation  in  order  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  each  unit  of  product.  We  should  always 
keep  before  our  minds  the  basic  principle  that  it  is 
"unit  cost"  rather  than  "total  cost"  which  counts. 

Take,  for  example,  the  problem  of  producing  a 
crop  of  corn.  Suppose  that  last  year  a  man  pro- 
duced forty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  and  it  cost 
him  $20  in  labor  and  other  expenses  to  produce  it. 
This  made  his  corn  cost  him  50  cents  a  bushel;  that 
is  the  unit  cost  of  producing*  his  corn  crop.  Now 
suppose  that  by  using  a  better,  and  more  expensive, 
quality  of  seed,  by  putting  more  labor  into  the 
preparation  of  the  seedbed  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  field,  and  even  by  the  use  of  a  little  artificial 
fertilizer,  he  boosts  his  cost  to  $25  an  acre  and  at 
the  same  time  boosts  his  yield  to  sixty  bushels  an 
acre.  In  this  case  his  unit  cost,  the  cost  for  each 
bushel,  has  been  reduced  to  41.6  cents  instead  of 
50  cents.  This  is  a  reduction  in  unit  cost  of  pro- 
duction, even  tho  it  is  an  increase  in  total  cost  of 
production,  and  this  is  good  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  had  increased  the  yield  to  only  fifty 
bushels,  his  unit  cost  would  still  be  50  cents,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  gained. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  livestock.    It  is  the  cost 
per  pound,  not  the  cost  per  head,  which  counts  as 
the  unit  cost  of  production.    If,  by  using  more  feed, 
or  even  more  expensive  feed,  we  can  ma" 
mal  gain  enough  more  pounds  to  reduce 
cost  of  production,  then  we  have  decreas 
cost  of  production  and  have  made  a  good  la- 
ment.   The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  dairy 
cattle  to  decrease  the  cost  of  producing  each  gal- 
lon of  milk  or  each  pound  of  butterfat.  Wherever 
we  can  decrease  the  unit  cost  by  increasing  the 
total  cost,  it  will  pay  us  to  do  it. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  decrease  the 
total  amount  produced  in  order  to  decrease  the 
unit  cost.  If,  by  doing  this,  we  increase  the  total 
net  income,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  by  doing  it  we  decrease  the  total  net 
income,  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  do.  Let  the  final 
total  amount  of  net  profit  be  the  deciding  factor. 
But  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  decreasing  the 
unit  cost  of  production  will  increase  the  total  net 
income.  Therefore,  let  us  adopt  this  as  one  of  our 
slogans  for  the  year:  "Reduce  costs  of  production 
in  1917." 
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PROFIT  BOOKS 


tell  how  you  can  increase 
your  farm  profits  and  build 
up  your  farm  through  more 
profitable  farming  methods, 
including  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizers. Crops,  soils,  seeds, 
lime,  cultural  methods,  har- 
vesting, marketing,  drain- 
age, cover  crops,  farm  man- 
ures, rotations,  etc.,  are 
among  subjects  discussed. 

Yon  Cannot  Afford  to 
Ignore  Fertility  Subjects 

Present  high  prices  for  farm  pro- 
ducts make  larger  yields  doubly 
profitable.  Our  soil  books  are  free. 
You  should  have  a  set  to  study 
before  planting  season  opens. 
Inform  yourself  by  writing  for  them. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer 
Association 

Chicago  Baltimore 
Dept.  173 


AUTOMATIC 

Grain  a  Tankage  $ 


162 


Clean, 
Sanitary 
Feed — 
No  Waste. 


The  only  hog  feeder  on  the  market  feeding  Grain 
and  Tankage  without  dogging  and  bridging. 
The  'Meyer*  handles  any  kind  of  feed;  accommo- 
date! 50  to  75  hogs.  Regulates  the  feed  they  eat 
and  keeps  the  feed  clean  and  wholesome.  _  Your 
hogs  are  sure  to  be  healthy  and  profitable  if  you 
have  this  $16.75  Feeder.  Make  big  money  from 
your  hogs.  Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR 
which  shows  many  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  MEYER  CORPORATION 
Morton,  616  Mever  Block.  Illinois 


M 


ORE 
ONEY 


for -tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agent*  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia.  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


5  H-P.  $74§i 

Twelve  other  sizes  from  \\6 
to  22  H-P.  Your  choice  of 
Hit  and  Mim  or  Throttle 
Governor;  Make  and  Break 
or  J  amp  Spark  (aato)  igni- 
tion. No  extra  charge.  I 
build  engines  to  suit  you,  not 
what  im  cheapest  and  easiest 
tobuild.  Over o quarter  mil- 
lion H-P.  in  nse.  Operateon 
KeroaeM  or  Gasoline.  Longest  sold  direct  to  the  user. 
Guaranteed  10y«ara.  3  month*  trial.  Write  today 
for  New  Engine  Book  and  money-saving  prices. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
1543   King  Street,    Ottawa.  Kansas. 
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FENCE 

^Wonflerful   Money  SavlngliJ^ 
jHl'eaiys  Book.  Over  150 Styles.  ttCParJfcxfUi 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR  V-FPEICHT  PAID 

All  ha.Tr  DOUBLE  OAl.VAJfirr.D  WII:F.<  13« 
par  rM  on.   Oct  irm  Book  sod  Samplo  to  Uft. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dopt.  98         -  .  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FAKMIN' 
BUSINESS  la  thoroly  reliable.    When  answer- 
ing  these  ad verti*ement§  pleane  nay,   "I  saw 
Four  ad  In  The  Farming  Business." 


J70R  a  few  days  last  week  there 
was  a  decline  in  the  demand  for 
wheat  for  export,  growing  out  of  the 
heavy  export  purchases  made  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  Reliable  reports 
from  Europe,  however,  show  a  se- 
rious shortage  in  foodstuffs,  especial- 
ly wheat.  Australian  shipments 
have  been  only  moderate,  and  Argen- 
tine reports  continue  to  show  dam- 
age to  the  crop  almost  amounting  to 
a  crop  failure.  Thus  the  prospects 
for  continued  heavy  buying  of  cash 
wheat  at  prices  ruling  generally 
high  thruout  the  season  are  very  al- 
luring to  the  man  who  still  has  wheat 
to  sell.  Added  to  this  condition  of 
the  European  supply,  outside  of  Rus- 
sia, is  the  general  trend  of  foreign 
political  news  which  indicates  very 
strongly  that  peace  is  a  long  way  off 
yet,  possibly  so  far  over  the  horizon 
of  the  future  that  no  one  can  see  it. 
This  would  indicate  that  consump- 
tion abroad  will  continue  large. 
With  supplies  so  short  that  the  gov- 
ernments are  regulating  the  amount 
of  flour  which  must  be  made  from  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  crop  or  shipping  con- 
ditions in  other  exporting  countries 
holding  down  supplies  available  from 

I  them,  and  peace  a  long  way  off — ap- 
parently, the  man  who  has  wheat  for 
sale  has  reason  to  feel  easy  and  opti- 

I  mistic.  The  Canadian  crop  is  away 
short  of  last  year's  bumper  crop, 
Argentine  has  only  a  very  small  sur- 
plus to  ship,  the  world  crop  is  short, 
even  the  American  crop  is  short, 
heavy  premiums  are  being  offered 
continually  for  cash  wheat — and  still 
it  is  slow  coming  in — cash  wheat 
keeps  jiggling  up  around  the  $2  mark 
and  reached  it  last  week  for 
No.  2  hard  winter;  why  shouldn't  he 
smile? 

£0LD  weather  has  increased  the 
feeding  of  corn,  and  country 
sales  have  been  light  after  the  sell- 
ing orders  that  were  reached  when 
May  went  to  $1.  The  export  demand 
has  been  good  and  the  'seaboard  has 
bought  considerable  corn.  Clear- 
ances have  increased,  and  with  the 
possibility  of  an  extremely  short  Ar- 
gentine crop  the  demand  from 
abroad  easily  is  explained. 

There  is  more  corn  being  used  in 
Europe  as  a  substitute  for  wheat, 
with  less  corn  available,  so  that  the 
export  prospects  are  decidedly 
bright.  The  shipping  conditions  are 
expected  to  improve  gradually, 
which  will  serve  to  increase  the  ship- 
ping sales. 

QATS  have  been  moderately  active, 
■with  no  special  feature,  the  mar- 
ket taking  its  cue  from  other  grains. 
As  in  other  cereals,  the  main  bar  to 
an  active  cash  trade  is  the  difficulty 
in  arranging  shipments.  The  domes- 
tic and  export  demand  is  active,  and 
there  would  be  large  sales  if  the 
grain  could  be  shipped.  Clearances 
are  moderate. 

yHE   range   of   cash   and  future 
prices  for  the  leading  cereals  on 
the  Chicago  market  for  the  week  was 
as  follows: 

High  Low  Close 
Cash  wheat. $2.00  $1.93  $1.94% 
May  wheat..  1.90  1,81%  1.8f% 
Cash  corn  . .    .99  .96  V2  .98 

May  corn...  1.00%  .96%  .98% 
Cash  oats..  .58%  .56%  .57% 
May  oats...    .59  .56%  .56% 


^JTINAL  prices  for  last  week  made 
heavy  hogs  30@35c  higher  than 
the  week  before,  while  the  butchers 
and  mixed  grades  were  up  35@45c, 
and  the  lightweights  showed  a  gain 

I  of  50(g,60c.  Pigs  were  50@70c  high- 
er than  the  week  before.    The  aver- 

I  age  price  of  all  hogs  in  Chicago  last 
week  was  $10.60,  the  highest  made 

:  i  ince  last  September,  and  compared 
with  $10.20  the  previous  week. 

gEEF  steer  values  finished  the  week 
at  a  net  gain  of  10(g>15c,  and  at 
the  highest  January  level  ever  re- 
corded.    Cows  and   heifers  closed 


15@25c  higher  and  bulls  made  as 
much  advance,  while  calves  were 
highest  on  record  and  25@50c  higher 
than  the  previous  week.  Total  re- 
ceipts showed  a  fair  increase,  but  this 
was  offset  by  an  improvement  in  the 
demand  following  the  holiday  sea- 
son, and  the  market  closed  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Best  beeves  at 
Chicago  sold  at  $11.80,  and  the  bulk 
made  $8.50@$10.60. 

Cattle  at  seven  Western  markets 
for  the  week  201.800,  against  172,100 
the  preceding  week,  165,900  last 
year,  and  160,700  two  years  ago. 
Total  for  1917  to  date  401,000, 
against  329,000  same  period  in  1916. 

^GED  sheep  sold  15@25c  higher 
last  week,  while  yearlings  made 
an  advance  of  25@50c,  and  lambs 
gained  25@40c.  Prices  generally 
were  on  the  highest  basis  ever  known 
in  Chicago,  with  lambs  topping  at 
$14.15  and  sheep  at  $10.65.  Shorn 
yearlings  made  a  record  at  $11.  To- 
tal receipts  for  the  week  showed  a 
moderate  increase,  but  they  found  a 
waiting  outlet,  even  at  the  advanced 
figures,  and  the  market  closed  in  a 
strong  position. 


Newsy  Market  Notes 

A  private  Liverpool  cable  said: 
"There  is  a  good  demand  for  wheat 
of  all  descriptions.  The  corn  mar- 
ket is  likely  to  remain  dull  until 
something  definite  is  known  about 
the  effect  of  government  control." 


The  fresh  meat  trade  is  better,  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  demand  is  bet- 
ter at  higher  prices  than  before  the 
holidays,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  East 
needed  live  hogs.  There  is  no  other 
cheap  meat  to  compete  with  the  hog 
product. 

*  *  * 

Under  the  new  British  order  in  ef- 
fect February  1,  millers  will  be  re- 
quired to  extract  81  per  cent  of  flour 
out  of  wheat  instead  of  76  per  cent 
as  at  present.  A  price  equal  to  $1.80 
for  sixty-three  pounds  has  been  fixed 
for  the  1917  crop  of  wheat. 

*  *  * 

The  Argentine  visible  supply  of 
wheat  last  week  increased  800,000 
bu.,  while  corn  decreased  1,712,000 
bu.   Comparative  totals  follow: 

Last  wk.  Prev.  wk.    Last  yr. 
Wheat  .4,440.000    3,540,000  3,312,000 
Corn  ..4,000,000    5,712,000  5,474,000 
c    *  * 

Argentine  shipments  of  wheat  last 
week  increased  583,000  bu.  and  corn 
increased  597,000  bu.  There  were  no 
oats  shipments.  Flax  exports  in- 
creased 67,000  bu.  Comparative  to- 
tals follow: 

Last  wk.  Prev.  wk.  Last  yr. 
Wheat  .1,114,000  1,697,000  376,000 
Corn  ..3,080,000    2,483,000  2,703,000 

Oats   700,000 

Flax  sd.  104,000        37,000  327,000 

*  *  * 

Big  stocks  of  oats  continue  to 
create  a  more  bearish  sentiment  in 
this  cereal  than  in  other  grains,  but 
as  in  wheat  and  corn  the  offerings 
are  taken  by  commission  houses  on 
the  break.  It  is  the  belief  of  many 
traders  that  Eastern  interests  pre- 
sumably identified  with  the  Allied 
buying  agents  have  taken  most  of  the 
oats  on  the  setbacks.  Local  traders 
have  been  free  sellers  on  the  breaks, 
but  have  been  unsuccessful  in  de- 
pressing prices. 

*  *  * 

Bradstreet's  reported  exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  both  coasts 
last  week  at  8,006,000  bu.,  an  in- 
crease of  1,504,000  bu.  Corn  exports 
were  placed  at  824,000  bu.,  increasing 
232,000  bu.  Comparative  totals  fol- 
low: Wheat 

and  flour  Corn 

Last  week    8,006,000  824,000 

Previous  week  .    6,502,000  592,000 

Last  year    9,515,000  456,000 

Since  July  1...  .200,308,000  4,185,000 
Year  ago  225,004,000  7,739,000 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Concreting  In  Your  Section 


You  can  easily  earn  » -  to  120  a  day  with  a  BheU 
':■  y  don  Batch  Mlxer.Our customers  are  doing  it  tight 
/ now.  The  Jobs  go  to  the  man  with  a  Sheldon  Mixer 
/every  time.  Saves  lubor  of  1  to  i  men,  according  to 
f  size  of  Job.  Or,  if  y  oa  buy  machine  for  your  own  use, 
you  can  make  many  times  its  cost  In  a  season  by 
renting  It  to  your  neighbors. 
Build  Your  Own  Silo,  Tanks,  Troughs, 
Floors,  Foundations,  Buildings,  Etc. 
Outof  concrete  with  a  Bueldon  Batch  Mixer.  The  Ideal 
machine  for  farm  use.  Built  by  a  farmer  for  farmers. 
Will  pay  for  Itself  on  first  small  job.  Beats  hand  mix- 
ing a  mile.  And,  It's  a  lot  cheaper  too.  Takes  the  back- 
ache outof  concrote.  Makes  possible  those  many  small 
Improvements  on  the  farm;you  wouldn't  do  without 
't  Improvema  itl  that  save  tima.labor  and  moiwr  and  add  many 
dollars  to  the  value  of  your  lund.  Just  toe  machine  you  need. 

ke_\bur  Own  Concrete  Mixer. 

At  a  cost  ho  low  you  can  not  afford,  to 
mix  concrete  by  the  ehovel  method. 
Hong  with  our  Iron  parte  we  send 
Free  Plane  and  pernittfor  making 
your  own  machine.  Or,  we  will  sell 


you  the  OOBipJeta  muftlM.  Twoetylee. 

hind  «r  DOwer.Will  mix  2  1-2  cu.  ft.  • 
minute.  Keeps  1  to  6  men  buey.  Has 
chain  drive,  Belf-tiltintj  dump,  easily 
moved, and  all  carts  Bruaranteed.  Docs 
work  equal  to  {400  mac  nine*,  coat*  le*  s 
than  1-10  as  much.  No  other  znachuio 
like  it.  Patented. 

Write  For  FREE  Catalog 
and  Special  Offer 

Shows  our  full  line. Sold  direct  t"  yon  on 
strong  aruarantee,   backed  by  30  days 
■ —  trial,  fenmen  wanted  in  every  county 
riKht  now  to  accept  our  *pecialojTer. 
which  will  help  you secure  a  machine 
at  little  or  no  coat.  Write  us  today 
forcat  iloic  end  particulars  of  offer. 
SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 
Box  2547      Nehawka,  Neb. 


Sp^i>^SheWonDatchMixer 


Lightweight 


Cash  man  Engines 


Built  light,  baiItngrit—£or  fanners  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  jobs  In  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet — no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Runs  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  all  regular  farm1 
work,  it  is  the  original  and 
successful  Binder  engine. 
Saves  a  team  and  saves  the\ 
crop.  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.\ 
Not  cheap  but  cheap  in  the\ 
long  run.   Engine  Book  free. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
946  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  FarmWork 


4to20H.R 


/Bound  Brook 
i  bushings 


— wiS  run  for  years  without  a  drop  cf  oil  or  grease. 
Trouble- proof— attention -proof !  Trilling  cost — 
soon  made  up  in  oil  saved.    Best  makers  use  them. 

Best  for  Gasoline  Engines 

—and  for  windmills  and  machinery  of  all  kinds 
Especially  handy  for  hard-to-reach  places.  Get 
the  "Bound-Brook"  Bushing  habit 
— it  pays!   Our  free  book:  'Light 
on  a  Slippery  Subject"  tells  the  , 
story.    Write  today ! 
Bound  Brook  Oil-less 
Bearing  Co. 
Box  1  ,  Bound  Brook.fU. 


I  HAVE  NOW  MADE  IT  POSSIBLE 

for  any  worthy,  creditable  person,  any. 
where  in  the  U.  S..  to  bef  a  High  Grade 
WITTE  engine  on  practically  his  own  terms 

HO  M0KEY 

DOWN 

ALL  CASH 

PART  CASH 

OR 

BANK 
DEPOSIT 


ED.  H.  WITTS 

Write  me 
statins  what 
size  engine 
you  need  and 
I  will  mail  you 
latest  WITTE 
prices  direct  from 
factory.  Write  for  Free 
Book  "How  to  Judge  En- 
gines"—Ed.  H.  Witte. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2157  Oakland  Ava. 
Kansa*  City.  Mo. 
2137  Emplra  Bids. 

PlttafeuTgh.  Pa.  


FREE 


33  <a> 


Writ*  today  for  20  pkjra  .Art  Post  Cards 
to  sell  at  10c  per  pfctr.  When  sold  send 
S2.00and  get  your  choice  of  presents. 
PEERLESS  WATCH  CO.,  DEPT.495 


CHICAGO*  ILL* 


OIWAME>rTALjnENCE 


honest  advertising  ap- 
ncars  in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 
When  answering  these  advertisements 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The 
Farming  Business." 
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THE    FARMING    BUSIN  E  S  S 


LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Road  Drag  and  Roller 

A MAN  in  Ontario,  Canada,  has  invented  the 
combination  road  drag  and  roller  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing.  It  is  designed 
to  smooth  the  road  as  does  any  ordinary  drag  or 
scraper,  by  cutting  off  all  clods  and  irregularities 


and  dragging  the  resulting  loose  dirt  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  out  of  the  way  of  horses'  feet  and 
the  wheels  of  any  vehicle  usii.g  the  road.  At  the 
same  time  the  roller  in  the  rear  pulverizes  and 
packs  firmly  this  loose  dirt  so  that  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  road  is  smooth,  no  clods  or  ridges  be- 
ing left  anywhere  in  the  road. 

The  drag  itself  is  of  the  two-wing  variety,  so 
that  it  cuts  on  both  sides  of  the  road  at  once.  As 
illustrated  here,  each  wing  consists  of  two  long 
bars  pointing  forward,  forming  a  frame  to  which 
the  cutting  blades  or  bars  are  attached.  These 
cutting  blades  are  short  pieces  of  angle  steel,  four 
of  them  being  shown  on  each  wing  of  the  drag. 
These  blades  cut  the  rough  spots  off  the  surface 
of  the  road  and  throw  the  dirt  to  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Near  the  front  end  these  wings  are  fastened 
together  by  means  of  a  bar,  by  which  their  distance 
apart  may  be  regulated. 

At  the  rear  end  a  chain  fastens  them  together 
and  permits  regulation  of  the  total  width  of  cut; 
the  natural  tendency  is  for  the  cutting  action  of  the 
short  blades  to  force  the  wings  apart,  the  chain 
at  the  rear  limiting  the  distance  which  they 
may  be  forced  apart  and  so  limiting  the  width  of 
cut. 

The  drag  chain  by  which  the  device  is  fastened 
to  the  motive  power  permits  regulating  the  angle 
at  which  the  cutting  bars  of  each  wing  work.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  each  wing  is  hitched  by  meaijs 
of  a  chain  bridle,  the  point  at  which  the  lead  chain 
is  fastened  to  the  bridle  regulating  the  angle  at 
which  the  cutting  blades  cut.  Hitching  further 
out  on  the  bridle  causes  the  blades  to  cut  with  a 
sharper  angle  and  more  of  a  slanting  stroke;  hitch- 
ing further  in  on  the  bridle  gives  a  more  blunt 
angle  and  a  more  direct  cutting  action. 

Corn  Planter  Harrow 

WHEN  planting  corn  it  is  desirable  to  harrow 
the  ground  as  closely  behind  the  planter 
as  is  possible.  Some  men  quit  planting 
early  enough  in  the  afternoon  to  harrow  over  all 
the  ground  covered  by  the  planter  during  the  day. 
Others  wait  until  an  entire  field  has  been  planted 
before  they  put  a  harrow  into  it.  The  invention 
illustrated  here  will"  make  it  possible  to  harrow  the 
ground  immediately  behind  the  planter,  this  inven- 
tion being  the  outgrowth  of  the  tendency  of  recent 
years  to  develop  combination  implements  which 
will  do  two  or  more  things  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

This  harrow  attachment  for  corn  planters  con- 
sists of  two  separate  harrow  sections,  each  drawn 
immediately  behind  a  wheel  of  the  planter.  On  a 
specially  constructed  cross  member  of  the  planter 
frame  are  mounted  stiff  bars  operated  by  a  lever 
and  extending  backward  over  the  harrow  sections. 
These  bars  are  attached  strongly  to  the  harrow 


sections  so  that  when  the  lever  is  pushed  forward 
these  bars  lift  the  harrow  sections  clear  of  the 
ground. 

In  this  way  the  planter  may  be  turned  around 
and  backed  up  at  the  ends  of  the  field  just  as 
readily  as  tho  these  harrow  sections  were  not 
mounted  on  behind  it. 


Practically  no  injury  to  alfalfa  from  sunim.. 
has  been  recorded  in  dry  climates,  but  hign  tti. 
peratures  combined  with  much  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere are  so  injurious  that  it  is  difficult  to  grow 
the  crop  successfully  under  these  conditions. 


Sand  Shoes  for  Automobiles 

C-^HAINS  have  been  used  for  a  number  of  years 
in  aiding  automobile  wheels  to  get  good  trac- 
tion  when  on  greasy  or  icy  footing.  But  these 
chains  are  of  practically  no  assistance  to  the  driver 
when  he  gets  into  sand.  The  main  trouble  with 
sand  is  that  the  wheels 
sink  into  it  so  they  are  al- 
ways having  to  climb  a 
hill,  even  tho  the  road  is 
perfectly  level.  The  height 
of  this  hill  which  each 
wheel  is  constantly  climb- 
ing in  sand  is  equal  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  wheel 
has  sunk  into  the  sand;  its 
grade  or  steepness  de- 
pends upon  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel  itself;  a  small 
wheel  gives  a  steeper 
hill  than  a  large  wheel.  If  the  wheels  of  the  car 
did  not  sink  into  the  sand  they  would  have  no  trou- 
ble in  getting  all  the  traction  needed  to  propel 
the  car.  Some  drivers  solve  the  trouble  of  a  long 
stretch  of  sand  by  letting  some  of  the  air  out  of 
their  tires  so  as  to  let  them  flatten  out  a  little  and 
so  give  a  broader  bearing  surface  to  the  tire,  which 
tends  to  that  extent  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  sink- 
ing into  the  sand.  But  this  is  hard  on  tires,  as 
experiments  by  prominent  tire  manufacturers  prove 
that  the  damage  done  to  a  soft  tire  is  dependent 
upon  or  proportional  to  the  degree  of  its  flatness. 
A  man  out  in  Riverside,  Cal.,  has  attempted  to  solve 
the  sand  trouble  by  means  of  the  special  tire  tread 
— a  sort  of  a  sand  snow  shoe — which  is  shown  in 
the  drawing.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  broad  and 
flexible  band  which  may  be  put  over  the  tire  just 
like  a  tire  chain,  and  fastened  as  shown  at  the 
right  of  the  drawing.  This  gives  a  broad  bearing 
surface  which  will  hold  the  wheel  up  out  of  the 
sand.  U-shaped  lugs  placed  on  the  inside  of  this 
band  and  fastened  together  by  two  encircling 
chains,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  hold  this  band  or 
special  tread  from  slipping  off  the  tire  on  sidling 
roads  or  when  turning  corners. 


A  Finger  Pencil  Holder 

STORIES  are  told  of  "bad  men"  of  pioneer  days 
who  carried  their  revolvers  strapped  to  their 
wrists  so  that  by  a  "simple  twist  of  the  wrist" 
the  gun  could  be  flipped  into  the  hand  when  needed 
in  an  emergency.  This  same  principle  of  prepared- 
ness is  involved  in 
the  pencil  holder 
which  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying 
drawing.  It  con- 
sists of  a  rubber 
band  of  a  width  a 
little  less  than  the 
length  of  the  joi  t 
of  the  finger,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  This  elastic  strip  is  sewed 
or  otherwise  fastened  at  one  point  so  as  to  form 
two  loops,  one  to  fit  over  the  finger  and  the  other 
to  fit  over  the  pencil  or  pen.  This  fastening,  which 
forms  the  strip  into  two  loops,  is  "oh  the  bias,"  so 
that  when  the  pencil  or  pen  is  not  being  held  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  it  stands  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  so  the  point  is  out  of  the  way  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  fingers  of  the  hand  while 
doing  other  work. 

Thus,  when  one  is  figuring  and  handling  papers 
at  the  same  time,  for  instance,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  lay  down  the  pen  or  pencil  each  time 
one  wants  to  do  something  besides  write  or  fig- 
ure; simply  let  go  of  the  pencil  and  it  is  lifted 
out  of  the  way  by  the  flexible  band ;  then,  when  it  is 
wanted  again,  one  has  simply  to  flip  a  finger  up 
and  over  it  and  pull  it  down  into  writing  position. 
It  ought  to  prove  handy  for  the  forgetful  person 
who  is  always  forgetting  where  he  laid  his  writ- 
ing instrument  as  soon  as  the  fingers  have  loosened 
their  grasp  on  it. 

Artificial  Lard 

MAYBE  the  pigs  will  complain,  and  maybe 
they  will  be  glad,  when  they  learn  that 
another  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  proc- 
ess of  manufacturing  artificial  lard,  or  a- substitute 
for  lard.  This  consists  in  subjecting  cottonseed  oil 
to  a  process  known  as  hydrogenization,  during 
Which  hydrogen  gas  combines  with  the  oil  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  result  is  a  fatty  sub- 
stance which  contains  about  22  per  cent  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  oil  or  fat  known  as  "stearin."  Then 
there  is  mixed  with  this  "hydrogenized"  cottonseed 
.il  enough  oily  lard  to  give  the  resulting  mixture 
i  learly  as  possible  the  same  flavor  and  thickness 
as  natural  lard.  This  lard  substitute  is  designed  to 
be  ised  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  real,  genu- 
ine lard  is  now  used. 


Automatic  Self-feeder 

EXPERIMENTS  performed  at  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  show  that  hogs  which 
help  themselves  to  whatever  feed  they  want, 
in  whatever  quantities  and  whenever  they  want  it, 
will  put  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  pork  much  cheaper 
in  actual  cost  for  food  than  they  will  when  fed  by 
hand  two  or  three  times  a  day  a  certain  mixture 
of  feeds  which  the  owner  has  figured  out  in  his 
own  mind  should  be  best  for  them.  This  argument 
alone  should  make  the  self-feeder  a  great  favorite 
among  growers  of  hogs.  When  the  saving  in  labor 
of  the  self-feeder  is  added  to  the  saving  of  feed, 
there  should  be  no  argument  left  in  favor  of  the 
old  method  of  feeding  by  hand  at  stated  intervals. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  results  of  these 
experiments  is  simply  this:  Put  a  variety  of  feeds 
in  self-feeders  so  the  hog  can  get  at  any  or  all  of 
them  whenever  he  wants  to,  and  he  will  make  the 
cheapest  possible  gains.  Let  the  hog  help  himself 
to  feed,  and  he  will  help  you  to  prosperity. 

Self-feeders  are  of  many  kinds.  The  one  shown 
in  the  colored  picture  in  the  center  of  these  pages 
ha3  recently  appeared  on  the  market.  It  has  at 
least  one  marked  advantage  over  the  homemade, 
simple  hopper  type  of  self-feeder.  In  the  home- 
made variety  the  feed  trough  from  which  the  hogs 
eat  is  always  filled  with  the  feed,  so  that  the  feed 
of  each  hog  has  been  mussed  over  by  the  hog  whicu 
preceded  him  at  the  feeder.   In  this  patented  feeder, 


The  Cups  of  This  Feeiier  lio  \ot  Stand  Constantly  Filled  'With' 

Into  Them  Only  a  Little  at  a  T 


however,  the  feed  is  dropped  into  the  cups  only  a 
few  mouthfuls  at  a  time  a  3  the  hog,  in  the  act  of 
eating,  presses  down  on  the  cup  with  his  snout; 
thus,  when  a  hog  comes  to  the  feeder  he  gets  only 
fresh,  clean  feed  to  eat. 

New  Insect  Enemy  of  Peach 

AN  INSECT  destructive  to  the  peach  and  kin- 
dred fruits,  believed  to  be  new  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  discovered  by  entomologists 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  environs.  This  in- 
sect, which  in  its  adult  form  isv  a  brownish  moth 
and  in  its  larval  stage  a  small  white  and  pink  cater- 
pillar, attacks  both  the  tender  shoots  and  fruit, 
causing  serious  losses. 

Because  of  the  habits  of  the  worm,  the 
trol  measures,  such  as  spraying  with  cer 
ates,  will  probably  not  be  effective.  1 
young  shoots,  owing  to  their  rapid  growth,  are  pro- 
tected by  the  poison  solution  for  only  a  very  short 
time  after  the  spray  is  applied,  and  hence  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  poison  them.    The  entomolo- 
gists of  the  department  who  have  been  investigat- 
ing the  pest  will  continue  to  study  it  in  the  hope  of 
developing  control  measures. 


In  1904  the  actual  cash  road  and  bridge  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States  averaged  slightly  less  than 
$28  per  mile  of  rural  roads.  In  1915  the  cash  road 
and  bridge  expenditure  had  increased  to  an  average 
of  $109  per  mile  of  road. 

For  Full  Information  Regarding  Any  of  Tln-so  >',.,, 

Giviuu  the  Title  <>f  tin-  Article  uuu  thfc  .. 
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NTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Electrification  of  Wool 

IT  IS  interesting  to  know  that  after  only  a  few 
months  of  investigation  Dr.  G.  A.  Shorter,  who 
is  doing  research  work  at  the  Leeds  University, 
England,  in  regard  to  the  electrification  of  wool, 
has  already  made  a  discovery  that  may  have  im- 
portant effects  in  the  future,  and  may  open  up  new 
avenues  of  knowledge,  the  existence  of  which  have, 
up  to  the  present,  been  unsuspected.  Any  one  in" 
the  trade  knows  that  newly-combed  tops  do  not 
show  themselves  to  advantage,  and  that  tops  fresh 
from  the  combs  do  not  possess  those  spinning  quali- 
ties which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  sim- 
ilar tops  that  have  been  in  stock  for  some  time,  and 
consequently  have  seme  age  on  them. 

Electrification  of  the  fibers,  especially  in  the  case 
of  new  tops,  has  long  been  known  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  spin,  and  owing  to  this  cause 
the  fibers  have  a  tendency  to  spread  out  when,  the 
top  is  drawn  in  the  hand.  Friction  has  been  popu- 
larly supposed,  backed  by  views  of  scientists,  to 
be  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,,  and  it  is  with 
regard  to  this  point  that  Doctor  Shorter's  discovery 
is  especially  important.  Doctor  Shorter  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  friction  is  not  essential  in  the 
production  of  electricity  on  textile  fibers.  Electri- 
fication can  be  brought  about  by  other  means,  one 
of  which  is  by  the  effect  of  drying  accompanied  by 
a  subsequent  lowering  of  temperature. 

In  the  case  of  tops  combed  in  oil,  age  seems  to 
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dispose  of  troubles  In  this  direction,  and  it  has 
been  remarked  by  more  than  one  spinner  that  a 
top  always  pays  for  keeping.  In  fact,  in  normal 
times,  there  are  spinners  who  make  a  point  of 
keeping  their  tops  with  this  idea  in  view.  Unfor- 
tunately, of  late  it  has  not  been  possible,  in  many 
instances,  for  either  topmaker  or  spinner  to  keep 
tops,  and  the  general  demand  for  the  lower  counts 
has  come  as  a  boon  to  relieve  potential  difficulties 
that  might  have  been  brought  about  owing  to  the 
conditions  of  a  top.  .  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  spinners  who  seem  to  abstain  from  getting 
their  topi  until  the  very  lawt  minute;  sometimes  it 
may  be  thm  inadvertence,  but  at  other  times  one 
is  inclined  to  think  that  too  much  is  risked  in  order 
to  save  a  little  in  interest,  by  waiting  until  the  turn 
of  a  month. 

her  curious  thing  one  notices  with  regard  to 
y-combed  top  is  the  apparent  difference  be- 
W       the  sliver  in  the  center  of  a  ball  of  tops  and 
the  outside. 

A  "draw"  taken  from  the  inside  compared  with  a 
"draw"  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  ball  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  inside  "draw"  was 
fuller,  shorter  and  finer  than  the  outside  "draw." 
One  knows  that  really  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference, but  In  certain  classes  of  tops  it  is  very 
noticeable. 

The  reason  for  this  is  probably  that  the  Inside 
of  the  ball  is  more  curled  and  cramped  in  the 
sliver,  whUst  on  the  outside  circumference  of 
the  ball  the  sliver  is  naturally  much  straighter  and 
consequently  draws  differently. 

-**n  and  ninpnvrrirn,  Write  The  Fnrmlnx  flualneaa 
•■«    Ih»ii«-  in  Waieh  It  Appeared 
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Watec  Heater  for  Poultry 

WHEN  a  hen  or  other  animal  takes  a  drink  of 
ice  cold  water  in  the  winter  it  must 
warm  all  the  water  drunk  to  the  same  tem- 
perature of  its  body.  This  consumes  a  good  deal 
of  body  heat  in  a  day,  the  amount  of  body  heat  used 
up  in  this  way  depending 
upon  the  amount  of 
water  drunk  and  the 
coldness  of  it.  That  body 
heat  of  the  hen  is  gen- 
erated from  the  food 
which  she  eats;  if  it  were 
not  used  to  warm  up  the 
water  she  drinks  it 
would  be  used  to  form 
flesh  or  to  make  eggs  for 
her  owner.  Some  inge- 
nious guy  has  figured  out  that  it  is  cheaper  to  heat 
a  hen's  drinking  water  in  winter  with  kerosene  than 
with  corn,  especially  at  the  present  high  prices  of 
corn.  So  he  has  invented  this  little  contrivance  for 
heating  the  hen's  drinking  water  with  a  kerosene 
lamp. 

This  drinking  fountain  is  built  a  good  deal 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  cake  tin  in  which 
mother  always  bakes  an  angel-food  cake.  As  shown 
in  the  drawing,  it  has  a'cone-shaped  tube  or  flue  up 
thru  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  chimney  of  the  lamp 
fits  into  this  cone-shaped  tube.  The  heat  from  the 
lamp  is  given  off  thru  this  cone  into  the  water 
wnich  surrounds  it.  The  deflector  plate  hung  from 
the  top  of  it  holds  the  heat  down  over  the  water 
and  thus  saves  '  :  at  the  same  time  this  deflector 
p^ate  is  high  enough  to  permit  a  hen  to  get  her 
head  to  the  water  in  the  approved  fashion  for  hens. 
The  base  on  which  the  water  containing  portion  of 
the  outfit  sets  forms  also  a  receptacle  for  the  body 
of  the  lamp. 

It  may  not  be  so  much  a  case  of  how  to  go 
about  it  to  heat  the  drinking  water  for  the 
hens  and  other  farm  animals,  but  it  is  of  no  mean 
importance  to  do  it  in  some  manner  or  other — and, 
incidentally,  as  cheaply  as  you  can. 

Non-breakable  Goggles 

THERE  seem  to  be  three  main  points  of  inter- 
est about  the  goggles  which  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing.  In  the  first 
place  they  are  hinged  in  the  middle  of  the  nose 
piece  so  that  by  adjusting  the  strap  which  fastens 
them  onto  the  head  of 
the  wearer  they  will  fit 
snugly  over  the  eyes  and 
temples  so  as  to  keep  out 
all  wind  and  dust.  In  the 
second  place  they  are 
practically  non  -  break- 
able, so  that  dropping  or 
striking   them   will  not 

break  the  frames.  In  the  third  place  the  lenses 
may  be  readily  replaced  when  they  become  broken, 
as  all  glass  will  in  all  due  time.  The  main  frame 
consists  of  two  parts  of  fibrous  material  hinged  to- 
gether where  they  meet  over  the  nose  of  the  wearer. 
These  parts  have  circular  openings  for  receiving 
and  holding  the  lenses,  being  split  at  their  outer 
portions  so  as  to  facilitate  removing  and  replacing 
the  lenses.  These  lenses  or  glasses  are  held  in 
split  rings  which  fit  into  these  openings  in  the  main 
frames,  the  split  in  the  lens  ring  being  placed  oppo- 
site the  split  in  the  frame  itself — or  next  to  the  nose 
of  the  wearer — as  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  If  one 
of  the  lenses  or  glasses  in  the  goggles  should  be 
broken  in  any  way  the  split  in  the  outer  end  of  the 
frame  which  holds  it  permits  of  a  slight  spreading 
so  the  ring  and  its  broken  lens  may  be  easily  taken 
out.  Then  the  split  ring  which  holds  the  lens  is 
easily  spread  so  the  damaged  lens  may  be  taken 
out  and  a  new  one  put  back  in. 

Wrapping  Twine  From  Paper 

THAT  wrapping  twines  which  give  thoro  satis- 
faction can  be  made  from  paper  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experiments  made  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.  Sev- 
eral hundred  packages,  each  containing  a  medium- 
sized  book,  were  wrapped  and  fastened  with  the 
lightest-weight  paper  twine  and  were  mailed  to 
various  points  thruout  the  United  States.  Reports 
show  that  practically  every  package  was  received 
in  good  order,  and  that  in  no  case  was  there  any 
damage  which  could  be  charged  as  a  fault  of  the 
twine. 

In  making  twine  the  paper  is  cut  into  narrow 
strips  which  are  then  twisted  tightly  to  form  a  cord. 
The  strength  of  the  twine  depends  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  paper  used  and  the  process  of  treatment. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  a  number  of  purposes,  but  the 
foresters  say  that  as  yet  no  satisfactory  means  has 
been  found  for  protecting  paper  twine  from  the 
action  of  water,  and  it  should  not  be  used  where 
it  will  be  exposed  to  moisture. 


Portable  Irrigating  Machine 

IN  THE  irrigated  districts  there  is  considerable 
land  which  lies  above  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  supply  canals  so  that  water  cannot  be  run 
onto  it  direct  from  the  canals  by  the  force  of  grav- 
ity.   If  these  higher  lands  are  supplied  with  water 


at  all  it  must  be  done  by  means  of  pumps  operated 
in  some  way  or  other.  A  Wyoming  man  has  in- 
vented a  portable  irrigation  pumping  plant  for  use 
in  watering  these  high  lands  which  lie  above  the 
ditches  and  canals.  It  resembles  somewhat  a  well- 
drilling  outfit.  The  pump  resembles  the  old-fash- 
ioned chain  well  pump  in  that  it  consists  of  a  pipe 
thru  which  operates  an  endless  chain  on  which 
are  placed  at  intervals  diaphragms  or  stoppers  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  pipe;  as  these  are  pulled 
thru  the  pipe  they  act  as  movable  pump  valves  and 
carry  along  with  them  the  water  which  was  stand- 
ing in  the  pipe  above  them  when  they  entered  the 
lower  end  of  it.  This  pump  chain  is  driven  by 
means  of  a  gasoline  engine  mounted  on  the  truck  of 
the  machine.  One  end  of  the  pump  stock  is  hinged 
to  the  truck  frame,  the  other  is  lowered  into  or 
raised  out  of  an  irrigation  ditch  or  canal  by  means 
of  a  windlass  mounted  above  it  on  the  truck.  This 
pumping  outfit  is  drawn  up  alongside  the  canal 
from  which  the  water  is  to  be  drawn,  then  the  end 
of  the  pump  stock  lowered  into  the  water  and  the 
engine  set  to  work.  This  elevates  the  water  from 
the  canal  into  the  lateral  ditches,  which  conduct  it 
out  over  the  field  to  be  watered. 

Variable  Manure  Spreader 

DEVELOPMENTS  in  manure  spreaders,  as  well 
as  other  farm  machinery,  are  constantly  mak- 
ing their  appearance.  The  one  illustrated 
here  is  controlled  by  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
farm  implements  of  all  kinds.  The  manure  is  not 
thrown  backward  and  upward  into  the  air  to  fall 
indiscriminately  onto  the  ground,  permitting  it  to 
be  blown  about  by  a  strong  wind,  as  did  the  earlier 
types  of  manure  spreaders.  Just  back  of  the  spreader 
drum  is  an  arrangement  which  catches  the  stream 
of  manure  and  throws  it  down  directly  and  force- 
fully to  the  ground.  Of  course,  that  particular 
action  is  not  necessarily  new.  But  the  inventor  of 
this  spreader  claims  as  a  new  feature  of  his  product 
that  the  mechanism  may  be  regulated  so  as  to 
throw  the  manure  to  either  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  to  both,  beyond  the  ends  of  the  spreader  drum 
and  that  the  distance  to  which  it  is  thrown,  as 
well  as  the  direction,  may  be  varied  at  the  will  of 
the  operator.  This  makes  it  possible  to  spread  the 
manure  over  a  strip  of  ground  wider  than  the  track 
of  the  spreader  wheels.    It  also  enables  the  driver 


to  vary  the  width  and  the  position  of  the  strip  of 
manure  which  is  being  deposited  upon  the  ground 
so  as  to  fit  the  inequalities  of  his  former  driving, 
so' all  the  ground  will  be  covered  and  so.  also  tnai 
no  part  of  the  ground  will  be  given  two  coats  oi 
the  manure. 


The  pasturing  o^^ec^^^ 
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animals,  the  soil.    The  stalks  are 

feVrnTood  sha^eCprevent  the  drifting  of  snow. 
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Pull  Bi&  Slumps 

^  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  digging,  no 
expense  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable 
Works  by  levcage — same  prin- 
ciple as  a  jack  loo  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts 

HAND  POWER. 

I  \  m  Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

^Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 
Box  e© 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


MR.  AND  MRS.  MOON 


A    Canine  Catastrophe 


Which  One? 

Which  cream  separator  will  give  vou 
the  best  service  at  the  least  cost? 
Hard  to  say;  better  send  for  sample 
copy  of  The  Farm  Journal  and  look  at 
the  separator  and  other  advertisements. 
Read  the  "Fair  Play"  notice,  and  learn 
how  we  protect  buyers  who  purchase 
through  The  Farm  Journal.  It  takes 
all  the  risk  from  buying. 

Nearly  a  million  homes  depend  upon  The  Farm 
Journal.  The  advertisements  in  it  are  for  reli- 
able goods  only.  And  you  can  get  it  for  5  years 
for  $1 — and  your  money  back  any  time  you're 
dissatisfied.  Ask  for  free  sample  and  free  copy 
of  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1917. 

The  Farm  Journal 


148  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


LIGHT  YOUR  HOME 
LIKE  DAY-COST  1c 

I  for  6  hours.   Pure  white  100  candle 
J  power  light  from  common  Kerosene. 
The  Beacon  Lamp  Makes 
and  Burns  Its  Own  Gas 

I  Better,  brighter,  safer,  cheaper,  than 
I  Gas,  Gasoline  or  Electricity.  Every 
[home  interested.  600,000  satisfied 
I  users.  Agents  wanted.  Write  quick 
I  for  selling  plan,  exclusive  free  ter* 
Pritory  and  trial  offer. 
HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  92  Home  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


MANDOLIN, UKULELE. GUITAR  OR  CORNET 

We  have  a  wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  music  by 
mail.  To  first  pupils  in  each  locality,  we'll  give  a  $20  superb  Vio- 
lin. Mandolin.  Ukulele,  GuitarorCornetabsolulely  free.  Very  small 
charge  fnr  lessons  only  expense.  We  guarantee  to  make  you  a  player 
or  no  charge.  Complete  outritfree.  Write atonce  —  no  obligation. 

SL1HGERLAN0  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Oept  81.  Chicago,  III. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a,  amall  coat  by  lining  our  Attach, 
ableoutflt.  FITS  ANY  UICYCLE.  h«* 
"y  attached.  No  special  toolB  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnrp  rtnnu 
(?aln  llHt  and  free  book  rlftC  DUUfa 
dencrlblng  the  H11AW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  I.1G  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  isi.Caloaburg,  Kanaaa. 


$40AWEEK.SURE^. 


AGENT'S  SAMPLE  FREE 

>00  candle  power  outdoor  Lamp  and  Safety 
Lantern.  Storm  and  Weathar  Proof.  For 
home,  barn,  camp,  anywhere.  No  smoke  No 
odor.  Absolutely  aafe.  Bnrni  Kerosene.  Guar- 
anteed. Burns  9B<  air.  only  »»  fuel  Prioa 
low.  Sells  fast,  loo*  profit.  Year  round  sales 
plan  save  vour  territory  now.  Writs  quick 
for  free  sample  offer. 

foote  ts.tr,.  0o„  Box  1541,  SATTOH,  OHIO. 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
MOBODY  who  knew  Mrs.  Moon 
would  accuse  her  of  being  un- 
sympathetic. She  might  be  able  to 
retain  only  a  single  idea  in  her  head 
at  a  time,  but  that  was  usually  a 
kind  one.  Indeed,  if  her  cardiac  or- 
gan compared  at  all  with  her  avoir- 
dupois, she  could  safely  be  called 
"big-hearted,"  for  Mrs.  Moon  tipped 
the  scales  around  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  possessed  the  bodily  grace 
of  a  well-filled  meal-sack. 

Therefore,  when  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Timothy  Moon  was  on  his  way  home 
from  work  one  evening  "to  the  bosom 
of  his  family,"  the  expression,  in  its 
literal  sense,  meant  something! 

Timothy  had  had  a  hard  trip  on 
the  Blue  Blazes,  the  lighterage  barge 
whereon  he  worked,  and  he  had  not 
been  home  for  three  nights  previous. 
Being  leg-weary  and  sleepy,  he  had 
dropped  into  Riley's  for  a  couple  of 
drinks,  and  was  now  in  that  irritable 
state  when  a  little  thing  frets  a  man. 

The  little  thing  in  this  case  was  a 
dog  that  ran  diagonally  across  the 
street,  having  rounded  the  nearest 
corner  in  the  lead  of  a  shouting,  ex- 
cited mob  of  men  and  boys.  The 
brute,  snapping  at  everything  in  its 
path,  including  a  wagon-wheel  which 
it  stopped  to  worry  for  a  moment, 
finally  charged  with  foam-flecked 
jaws  straight  at  the  bandy-legged 
Timothy. 

The  little  man  leaped  up,  utter- 
ing an  astonished  whoop,  and  the 
dog  ran  between  his  legs.  The  next 
moment  a  policeman's  revolver  set- 
tled the  cur  and  left  it  struggling  in 
the  gutter;  but  Timothy's  calm  was 
shaken.  He  continued  his  homeward 
way  in  a  humor  similar  to  that  of 
the  rabies-inflicted  canine  itself. 

Therefore,  the  eager  clatter  of 
Mrs.  Moon's  tongue,  when  he  entered 
the  second-story  flat  over  the  doc- 
tor's office,  was  met  rather  grum- 
pily by  Timothy. 

"Come,  old  lady!  ain't  there  nothin* 
to  eat  in  the  house,  or  have  you  been 
and  bought  silk  stockin's  with  the 
housekeeping  money — so's  to  have 
something  to  show  on  a  rainy  day?" 
he  observed.  "W'ich  wouldn't  sur- 
prise me  none." 

"And  I've  got  such  a  surprise  for 
you,  Timmie,"  cried  his  spouse,  too 
excited  at  the  moment  to  retort  in 
kind. 

"Huh!"  was  Timothy's  sole  com- 
ment, as  he  lumbered  into  the  par- 
lor, after  kicking  off  his  brogans. 

The  next  moment  his  voice  was 
raised  in  further  expostulation. 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Mahala, 
why  don't  you  keen  that  false  sky- 
piece  in  yer  bureau-drawer  w'en  it 
ain't  on  yer'bloomin'  head?"  he  cried. 

He  reached  for  the  gray  bunch  ly- 
ing on  the  sofa  where  he  had  been 
about  to  cast  himself,  when  a  yap 
of  astonishing  shrillness  and  a  gleam 
of  white  teeth  and  snapping  brown 
eyes  caused  Mr.  Moon  to  leap  back- 
ward, overturning  a  chair  in  his 
haste. 

Down  upon  the  floor  tumbled  the 
animated  gray  bunch,  and  a  tiny 
beast  of  a  dog  was  revealed,  barking 
its  very  soul  out  at  Mr.  Moon's 
stockinged  feet! 

Mrs.  Moon  bounced  in,  frying-pan 
in  hand. 

"Ain't  he  sweet?"  she  gurgled. 
"Pretty  little  Tootsie!  Did  the  big 
mans  scare  urn?  Its  mammy  won't 
let  Sweetums  be  hurt — no,  she  won't." 

She  gathered  up  the  excited  dog 
and  snuggled  it  against  her  ample 
neck.  It  looked  like  an  electrified 
ball  of  ragged  worsted. 

"Wha — what  is  that,  Mahala?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Moon,  backing  away 
from  his  wife's  vicinity  with  bulging 
eyeB. 

"That's  the  surprise,  Timmie,"  de- 
clared the  lady.    "It's  Tootsie;  and 


By  W.  Bert  Foster 

you  don't  know  what  company  he's 

been  for  me  a'ready." 

Timothy  approached  gingerly, 
peering  at  the  flee. 

"Are  you  sure  that's  a  dog,  Ma- 
hala?" he  grunted  in  disgust.  "Ain't 
it  one  o'  them  winder-washers  they 
hitch  to  long  handles  and  swab  down 
store-fronts  with?  Where  under  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars  did  ye  git  th' 
thing?    Buy  it?    I  warrant  ye." 

"No,  indeed,  Timmie,"  she  re- 
turned, with  immense  satisfaction, 
Bitting  down  in  the  rocker,  wjhile 
the  dog  leaped  from  her  arms, 
and  growling  at  Timothy,  re-estab- 
lished itself  on  the  sofa. 

Mr.  Moon  took  the  edge  of  a  chair 
gingerly  and  glared  at  the  atom. 

"I  got  it  in  just  the  most  wonder- 
ful way,"  pursued  Mrs.  Moon,  vigor- 
ously fanning  her  overheated  face 
with  the  frying-pan.  "I  was  over  to 
McKean's  for  some  groceries,  and 
some  boys  was  teasin'  the  heart  and 
soul  out  o'  the  poor  leetle  creeter. 
He  was  all  wet  and  groggy,  Timothy, 
and  I  jest  picked  him  up  and  rolled 
him  in  my  apron,  and  brought  him 
home.  He's  just  a  love,  ain't  he, 
now?" 

Mr.  Moon  snorted.  "Who  does  he 
belong  to?"  he  demanded. 

"Why,  to  me,  Timmie — don't  you, 
Sweetums?"  and  Mrs.  Moon  made  a 
playful  dive  at  the  little  beast,  fall- 
ing on  her  knees  before  the  couch 
with  a  shock  which  rocked  the  house. 

The  dog  stopped  growling  at  Tim- 
othy long  enough  to  lick  his  ador- 
-  er's  cheek  with  a  tiny  pink  tongue. 
"Ugh!"  ejaculated  the  husband, 
after  silently  contemplating  this 
show  of  affection  for  some  time,  as 
well  as  the  cool  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Moon  had  assumed  ownership 
of  the  dog.  "Look  out,  or  he'll  bite 
a  chunk  o'  meat  out  o'  you,  old  wom- 
an!" 

Mrs.  Moon,  reckless  of  this  peril, 
gurgled  baby-talk  to  "Sweetums," 
while  Timothy's  gorge  rose. 

"Woman!"  he  cried,  "do  you  intend 
to  keep  that  condemned  brute?  All 
dogs  is  dangerous  at  this  time  o' 
year.  One  come  near  chewin'  th'  leg 
off  0'  me  as  I  jusjt  come  along  home. 
Cop  had  to  shoot  it.  First  you  know, 
we'll  all  be  gettin'  the  hydrophoby." 

But  Mrs.  Moon's  heart  was  fixed  on 
the  pup.  She  was  lonely  while  Tim- 
othy was  away  at  work,  and  Tootsie 
was  such  a  comfort.  Mr.  Moon  was 
a  wise  man  in  that  he  never  put  his 
foot  down  in  his  family  without  be- 
ing convinced  at  the  start  of  carry- 
ing his  point.  He  saw  plainly  that 
the  fuzzy  gray  mop  of  a  dog  was  to 
be  a  fixture  in  the  flat. 

The  fact  that  it  was  a  fixture  did 
not  soften  Timothy's  heart  toward 
it.  The  old  lighterman  had  no  more 
use  for  a  lapdog  than  he  had  for  a 
finger-bowl.  Nor  did  Tootsie  develop 
any  love  for  the  master  of  the  house. 

When  Timothy  came  in  the  flee 
was  usually  ensconced  upon  the  sofa, 
or  in  Tim's  particular  easy  chair,  and 
if  the  man  wanted  either  he  had  first 
to  dislodge  the  dog  with  the  broom. 
At  once  Tootsie  would  dance  around 
and  around  his  enemy  with  a  riot  of 
barking  fit  to  split  one's  head,  and  it 
would  end  in  Timothy's  throwing 
anything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on 
at  the  dog,  and  Mrs.  Moon  bouncing 
in  to  protect  her  pet.  With  his  valor 
shaken,  Tootsie  would  run  beneath 
the  lady's  ample  skirts  and  from 
such  refuge  breathe  defiance  at  the 
whole  world  and  at  Timothy  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  warfare  grew  so  bitter  at  last 
that,  when  Mr.  Moon  entered  his 
home,  the  dog  dived  for  its  fortress 
and  snarled  and  snapped  from  be- 
tween its  mistress'  feet  as  tho  wor- 
rying a  rat.  Mrs.  Moon  never  rose 
from  her  chair  without  flirting  her 
Bkirts  out  and  "shooing"  Tootsie 
away  before  she  took  a  Btep. 


Meanwhile  Timothy  prophesied 
rabies  and  lockjaw  and  an  agonizing 
death  for  both  of  them  because  of  the 
little  beast.  With  paper  in  hand  in 
the  evening  he  would  read  aloud  all 
the  mad-dog  casualties  he  could  find. 
He  seriously  contemplated  getting 
the  young  doctor  below  to  fix  him  up 
a  "ball"  for  the  dog  which  would  put 
it  completely  beyond  the  power  of 
ever  biting — or  even  barking— again. 

Mrs.  Moon  was  not  properly  im- 
pressed by  her  husband's  diatribes 
upon  the  fruitful  subject  of  hydro- 
phobia. In  fact,  she  scoffed  at  them 
and  hugged  Tootsie  to  her  motherly 
bosom  with  outpourings  of  "lovie" 
and  "sweetums"  which  sharpened 
the  edge  of  Timothy's  disgust. 

Late  one  evening,  after  a  visit  to 
Riley's,  Mr.  Moon  came  home  with  a 
somewhat  unsteady  step.  He  kicked 
off  his  shoes  in  the  kitchen,  and  in 
his  stocking  feet  failed  to  awaken  his 
spouse  when  he  entered  their  bed- 
chamber. But  he  aroused  another 
inmate  of  the  apartment,  tho,  and 
that  quite  unexpectedly.  He  put  a 
heavy  foot  on  Tootsie. 

There  followed  a  wild  yelp,  a  snarl 
and  snap,  and  the  dog's  needle- 
sharp  teeth  fastened  upon  Timothy's 
left  ankle.  That  gentleman's  yell 
was  almost  simultaneous  with  that  of 
the  dog  and  quite  as  abandoned. 

Mrs.  Moon,  awakened  from  her 
beauty-sleep,  had  a  hazy  but  pro- 
nounced idea  that  she  was  in  the 
midst  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death. 

She  shrieked  for  help,  rising  up  in 
bed  with  an  attenuated  "pigtail"  of 
gray  hair  almost  standing  on  end  in 
her  fright.  Timothy  managed  to 
shake  the  little  beast  loose,  and  be- 
fore it  could  fasten  on  his  other  foot 
he  fetched  it  a  kick  that  lifted  the 
squalling  dog  clear  into  the  parlor, 
where  it  creot  to  nurse  its  hurts  be- 
hind the  soL.,  and  from  which  retire- 
ment it  did  not  appear  until  after 
Timothy's  departure  for  work  the 
next  day.  Just  at  the  time  this  hap- 
pened, however,  Mrs.  Moon  had  no 
attention  to  give  to  Tootsie. 

Timothy's  remarks  were  somewhat 
indistinguishable  in  the  sulphurous 
haze  of  his  wrath,  but  his  intention 
was  pointed  enough.  If  Tootsie  had 
come  forth  at  that  critical  juncture 
the  S.  P.  C.  A.  would  have  had  the 
carcass  of  a  dog  to  remove  from  the 
gutter  in  front  of  Number  37  Kay 
street,  the  following  morning. 

The  beast  had  managed  to  gouge 
Timothy's  ankle  nicely.  Under  a  del- 
uge of  abuse,  Mrs.  Moon,  sniveling, 
found  water  and  arnica,  and  washed 
the  wound  and  bound  it  up.  Just 
once  did  the  simple-minded  lady's 
tongue  slip. 

"I  might  have  been  a  bloomin'  bur- 
glar the  way  the  mutt  went  at  me," 
grunted  Timothy. 

"Oh,  Timmie!  I  suppose  he  did 
think  you  was  a  burglar.  Wasn't  it 
brave  of  him?"  ventured  Mrs.  Moon. 

This  was  adding  insult  to  injury, 
and  fed  fuel  to  the  fire  of  Timothy's 
wrath.  He  told  Mrs.  Moon  what  he 
thought  of  her  in  terms  more  terse 
than  elegant. 

What  kind  of  a  wife  did  she  call 
herself,  anyway,  to  allow  a  danger- 
ous beast  around  the  house  that  was 
only  laying  for  a  chance  to  tear  to 
tatters  the  carcass  of  her  husband? 

"The  matter  with  you,  Mahala,"  de- 
clared the  indignant  Mr.  Moon,  "is 
that  you  are  looking  for  a  chancet 
to  wear  them  widder's  weeds  you've 
got  laid  away,  before  they  fade!  But 
it's  goin'  to  take  more  than  a  con- 
demned fice  to  kill  me.  And  if  I  get 
hydrophoby,  by  the  living  jingo,  I'll 
bite  you!" 

Timothy  limped  for  several  days. 
So  did  Tootsie,  and  in  addition,  the 
latter  scurried  away  to  his  hiding- 
place  behind  the  sofa  whenever  Mr. 
Continued  on  Page  1167 
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)  A  DAYS  FROM  SEED  TO  TABLE 
•s-V-r  — that  is  the  record  of  Maule's  "Just 
o**  Radish — crisp,  tender  and  sweet.  Send 
Oc  today  for  enough  "Just  So"  Radish  Seed 
i  Make  a  big  planting. 

Maule's  seeds  are  your  best  insurance  against 
poor  garden,  because  Maule's  seeds  are  tested 
ir  vigor  and  growing  power. 

The  Maule  Seed  Book 

end  now  for  thit  176  page  cata-  jj» 

ig  full  of  gardening  information  M  TC€ 

Buying  direct  from  us  means  both  economy 
td  fresh  seeds. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

mm  2111  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEEDS 

Raftible  and  Pnfl  of  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Made  t*  build  Now  Business.  A  trial 
'ill  make  you  our  permanent  customer 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  « 

worth  B5j  Lettuce.  1-  kinds,  worth  15o; 
To«*Iim.  11  the  finest,  worth  20o:  Turnip, 
1  splendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  best  varieties, 
worth   15c;   10   Spring   Flowering  Bnlbs, 

worth  25c— -e>5  varieties  In  all;  worth  11.00. 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

Hto  oover  postage  and  packing  and 
Aceive  this  Taussig  ewll-rtioa  el 
Up«rt>eud,  together  with  my  bin 
Vhtrrjctive.  WsatihmJ  S***i  tad  fU 

TABeek,  tells  sll  about  Bnckbee 

TjLV'  raU  of  Uls"  seeds.  FUoU.etc 

H.W.BUCKBEE 

Bockford.  Seed  Farms 
Farm  43    Bockford.  HI. 


SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lc'  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 
Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.Rockford,  liL 


0  Packets  Seeds— 10c 

t  waai  e»ery  reader  to  rett  "HARRIS  SEEDS  THAT 
JSTLE-"  Send  ioc.  novr  — before  yoo  forijet — for  this 
aimoth  collection.  We  send  tod  20  separate  packers  finest 
ieties--one  each— of  Beeta,  Carrots,  Cabbage,  Celery, 
■cumber.  Lettuce,  Cress.  Muskmelon,  Watet. 
slon,  Onion,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Salsify, 
unach.  Tomato,  Giant  Mixed  Popp  es.  Calendula, 
smoK  also  Children's  Botanical  Gar-  en,  a  col  ec- 
a  of  flower  seeds.  With  this  col  ecu-  n  we  send  rebate 
Bck  for  ioc.  and  bir  catalogue  of  world's  noest  seeds. 
KRIS  BROS.  StED  CO.,  238  Mais  Street.  MT.  PLEASANT.  MICH. 


■  nu/ivlr  Porterhouse 
LUlfAT  3  Tomato 


Sand  10c  for  pttt.  Geilowsy's  New  Por- 
t**rr»©u»«*  tomstfj.    Svrry  slice  s  steskl 
One  frower  says,  "Solid  bah*  of  Ins- 
':!'<•]  i  meat.    Newer  «*w  lt»  wjosi. 
(>r*>at  ■  >z-    firm   and  m*-»ty.  Yon 
1917  f 


Seed  Itook 
Lieta  »nd  BiewSM 
•tie*  field,  card* 
»*-rl;  /rajts-phrrjl 
eAk&ds.  -rVmtv 
GALLOWAY 


Guide. 
ft  »ari- 
e,  Hewer 


Woterloo,  Iowa 


This  book  fully  expU'm  our  20th 
century  methods  in  growing 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 
unlike  any  other  catalocr — li«ti  all 
the  bwet  rertetiew  of  *maU  fruits  at 
lowest  wlvileaele  price*.  A 1 1  on  r 
plants  are  shipped  on  a  guarantw-  to 
pleaae  y«-nm  or  money  refunded, 
wei&rht  in  gold,    fiend  postal  toftay  to 

Salisbury,    *  d  ,  Dep..  2n0. 


orth  i 

,  W.  TOWNSEND 


TRAWBERRIES 

I  »  fall  line  of  other  .mall  Fruit  Plant.  Henri 
oar  free  Catalog  mdaj.     It  tells  all  abont  it. 

A.  ROKELY.  NljRSt  R1ES,  K.  3,  BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears 
i  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS.  When 
■•rwerlng  these  advertisements  please 
gy,  "I  saw  your  ad  In  The  Farming 
■sin  ess." 


Spring  Seed  Grain 

|X  ORDER  to  insure  themselves  a 
•supply  of  good  seed  grain  for 
sowing  next  spring,  farmers  are 
advised  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  bear  in 
mind  the  following  information  in 
regard  to  the  seed  situation: 

The  wheat  crop  of  1916  in  trie 
spring  wheat  States  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  was  very  badly 
injured  by  rust  and  other  diseases. 
Not  only  was  the  yield  much  re- 
duced/ but  the  quality  of  the  grain 
was  generally  very  poor.  Much  of 
the  grain  is  light  in  weight,  shrunk- 
en, and  doubtless  contains  many 
diseased  kernels.  Such  grain  is  not 
good  for  seed  purposes.  Altho 
plants  may  be  produced  from  such 
seed,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  vig- 
orous, and  many  of  them  may  be 
diseased,  and  these  diseases  will 
either  cause  their  death  before  ma- 
turity or  be  spread  to  other  plants, 
or  both. 

It  is  advisable,  therefore,  for 
farmers  in  this  region  to  make  sure 
promptly  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
good,  plump  seed  of  adapted  va- 
rieties, which  will  grow  when 
sown.  If  plump,  healthy  seed  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  seed  -that  is 
available  should  be  carefully 
screened  and  fanned  to  remove  all 
those  grains  that  are  not  good  for 
sowing.  In  no  case  should  the  pre- 
vailing high  prices  tempt  the  farm- 
er to  part  with  his  good  seed  wheat 
and  cause  him  to  rely  upon  shrunk- 
en and  diseased  seed  for  sowing. 
Such  a  course  is  likely  to  result  in 
disaster  to  next  year's  crop. 

In  the  States  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  Idaho  the  spring  wheat 
crop  was  large  and  the  grain  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  tempting  prices 
for  wheat  should  not  induce  the 
farmer  to  sell  what  should  be  kept 
for  seed,  because  no  seed  of  varie- 
ties adapted  to  this  section  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  The  dry  fall 
has  curtailed  the  sowing  of  winter 
wheat  and  the  acreage  of  spring 
wheat  will  be  larger  than  usual 
therefore,  and  the  demand  for  seed 
increased  accordingly.  It  must  be 
remembered  likewise  that  the  va- 
rieties of  the  Pacific  Northwest  ar<? 
not  suited  to  the  northern  Great 
Plains  States. 

The  barley  crop  for  the  past  sea- 
son in  the  United  States  was,  for  the 
most  part,  of  very  good  quality,  and 
no  unusual  methods  or  precautions 
need  be  taken  in  seeding  the  1917 
crop,  except  in  parts  of  the  north- 
ern Mississippi  Valley.  In  this  re- 
gion the  early  arrival  of  extremely 
hot  weather  caused  a  decided 
shrinking  in  most  of  the  crop,  and 
for  this  region  the  bushel  weight 
is  very  light.  The  germination  of 
the  lighter  kernels  is  likely  to  be 
low  and  the  barley  should  be  well 
fanned  before  seeding,  only  the 
plumpest  grain  being  used. 


$4  an  Hour 
fyjlt.  AVERAGE  FARMER,  is  your 
t'me  worth  $4  an  hour?  That 

pounds  like  a  get-rich-quick  scheme, 
doesn't  it?  Well,  it'  Isn't.  J.  C. 
Hackleman  of  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  figures  that  you  can 
make  that  much  testing  seed  corn. 
The  average  Missouri  farmer  raises 
about  twenty-six  acres  of  corn  each 
year.  He  fails  to  test  his  seed 
corn,  whereby  he  loses  $1.50  (this  is 
a  conservative  estimate)  an  acre. 

About  ten  hours  of  actual  labor 
would  be  required  to  test  the  seed 
for  the  twenty-six  acres.  By  such 
testing  the  yield  can  be  increased 
at  least  $1.50  worth.  Hence,  the 
time  required  to  test  the  seed  is 
worth  about  $40,  or  about  $4  an 
hour.  The  more  corn  a  farmer 
grows  the  more  money  he  can  make 
by  the  test.  The  man  who  raises 
J  00  a'-res  can  increase  his  earnings 
at  least  $150.  This  is  practically 
clear  gain,  since  testing  is  done 
during  late  winter  or  early  spring 
when  the  time  would  otherwise  be 
lost. 


Real  Dry  Powdered 


LIME-SULFUR 

Not  a  substitute  for  Lime-Sulfur  solution  —  virtually  the 
same  material  in  dry  powdered  form.  The  only  real  Dry 
Lime-Sulfur  on  the  market.  Just  what  growers  have 
been  wanting  for  years.  Cheap  to  ship — easy  to  use — 
can't  freeze — that's  true  of  all  Sherwin-Williams  Dry 
Powdered  Insecticides  and  Fungicides. 

Lime  -  Sulfur 


Arsenate  of  Lead 
Tuber -tonic 
Fungi-Bordo 


All  in 
Dry  Powdered 
Form 


Send  for  our  Spraying  Literature 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Makers 
781  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 
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  30  Days  Free  Trial 

Think  of  it! — Only  $7.50  if  satisfied  after  trial — then  a  few 

monthly  payments — and — you  keep  the  Genuine  Belgian  Melotte— 
the  separator  with  the  wonderful,  Belt-balancing  bowl.  The  Melotte  turns  so 
easily  it  will  run  30  minuses  after  you  stop  cranking  unless  you  apply  brake. 
Write  for  catalog — it  explains  everything.   Now— read  our  offer. 
Mnt  a  P^nt  in  AHvnnrp    J"st  ask  for  a  80-day  free  trial. 


Then  we  ship  the  Melotte.    No  sales- 
man  calls  to  bother  you.   Use  the  machine  in  every  way.   After  30  days,  send 

it  back  at  our  ezvense  if  you  wish.  Or  keep  the  great  Melotte  on  our  rock-bottom  offer— 
17 .50  down  and  balance  in  the  same  monthly  payments.   Write  for  free  catalog  and  details. 

Snve$15Z5  Valuable  Book 
No  Duty  Now  Free  ffi^aassKs 


The  high  tariff,  which  has  here- 
tofore kept  the  great  Melotte 
out  of  reach  of  the  American 
farmer  has  been  cut  right  off. 
The  Imported  Belgian  Melotte 
row  comes  in  free  of  all  duty. 
Extra  redaction  now  of  $15.25. 

We  offer  you  these  separators  at  the 
rock-bottom,  before  the  war  price  — 
the  same  price  charged  in  Belgium 
plna  only  SI. 75  water  f-eicht.  Seize 
this  opportunity.   Send  for  catalog. 


by  Professsors  Benkendorf 

and  Hatch,  the  two  rreat,  practical  dairy  scien- 
tists. 8-  paeep;  no  advertising-.  Tells  how  to  feed 
and  care  lor  cattle— bow  to  increase  dairy  profits. 

Writ**  Tnrlnv  We'll  also  send  the  new 

V        .   *U       ~  Melotte  catalog  and  detail. 


The  Melotte  Separator 

H.  B.  BAB  SON.  U.  S.  Manager. 
Dept.  4691   19th  &  California  Ave..  Chicago 


'SHOT  B° 

NOW  READY 
Copies 
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We  want  every  Farmer, 

Gardener  and  Fruit  Grower  to  have  this  Book. 

Many  new  things  of  interest  to  the  progres- 
sive mind;  fully  illustrated,  very  instructive 
FREE  TRIAL  PACKETS 

4KYou  can  examine  and  test  our 
Northern  grown 

"Farmer  Brand"  Seeds 

at  our  expense — then  you  be  the 
judge.  <(!Check  samples  wanted; 
write  your  name  on  margin  of  this 
paper,  and  send  this  adv.  for  Free 
Book  and  Samples. 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO. 

108  FIRST  AVE., 


SECRETS  of  Fruit  Profits 


Big,  New  1917  4-Color  Book 

— just  off  the  press.  Brand 
new  money-making  facts. 
Free  for  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  post  card.  Learn  how 
orchardists  have  grown  rich— how 
they  get  $12  a  barrel  for  apples— $2.70  a 
crate  for  peaches— big  money  from  spare  laud. 
This  is  the  book  you  need— get  it  today. 

STARK  BRO'S 

Success  Orchards  Book 

Crammed  with  money-making  facts 
and  with  life  photos  of  fruits  in 
natural  color,  and  successful  or- 
chards. Stark  Trees— best  by 
test  of  101  Years.  FKU1 
Frelrht  to  your  station 
makes  Stark  Bro'e  your  neig 
fcors— FRLE  Landscaping  Pi 
Be  sure  to  write  TOD  A  Y. 

STARK  BRO'S,  LOUISIANA 


fyr^r.  Good  Salesmen  WanU-d — Write 


Write  tods,  tor  m  pair  of  Mat.d  Ev.f-b.srltu 
str.wb..  y  plaiiU.  on.  lartto  piuHcugfl  each  nf  th. 
ii  w  Cereal  F.l.rlU.  Sudan  Gras.  fitiil  Silk  L.af 
Poooy  seud.  all  Fre.  Is.  Tasting.  Send  10  cent. 
r«r  mailing  expenee,  or  not,  se  you  please.  We 
offer  senoino  Profrrennive  F.vrrf.ertrfriK  plnnta  at 
5'r<-  per  dozen;  90c  for  fin-  tl  7r.  for  Iflfl.  $6.00  frr 
326,  all  poat-ialcl.   CATAI.OIJUii  FKUE. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  10..  Box  448.  Osage,  low. 


OFFIT^  Platte  Valley  Peerless 

^ »»■■»»■*#»*•»  _the  Best  Seeds  Crown 

-ant  you  to  have  that  kind.  For  2e.toeo.er  PastaM^IIjng 
yo.i  a  p,rk..t  ,.f  Weston,  (iiui.t  1-an.y.  10  ^•■Vi!l0^S.*ab7 
ajidcatuloi.-.  Wrlto  today.  a.C.AMDmsoM.  Bo.  a»  Colomou».e. 


PEACH  &  APPLE 

"t  %S7^<r»'ifi'r°"""--  Box  *»■  c^""""1'  T<",n• 

"f  NN"  """"         in  THE  FARMING 


BUSlNES^'ia^oroCreUable 


tonal  Proclamation 

The  Greatest  Incubator 

BAR  G  AI N 

Ever  Offered 


— 

1917  ( 
PROCLAMATION 

rme**ca 


For  years  we  have  manufactured  the  good 

old  reliable  National  Incubator.  For  years  we  have  success- 
fully started  thousands  in  the  profitable  poultry  business, 
and  during  all  these  years  we  have  longed  to  build  a  bigger, 
better,  simpler  machine  to  sell  at  a  price  everyone  can  afford. 
At  last  we  have  accomplished  our  desire.  Our  1917  National 
with  all  late  features  and  improvements  is  a  revelation  to 
the  poultry  world.  Think  of  it— 165  Egg  National  Incu- 
bator for  only  $10.00,  freight  prepaid— On  40  Days  Trial 
— Backed  by  Our  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Your  hard 
earned  dollars  cannot  buy  greater  hatching  value.  You 
cannot  equal  this  exceptional  offer  anywhere.  Take  no 
chances.  The  National  is  simple,  compact,  durable,  econom- 
ical— and  remember  it  is 


Built  on  "Uncle  Sam's"  Specifications 


as  outlined  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  in  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  236.  We  warit  to  prove  to  you  that  the 
old  reliable  National  Incubators  are  the  fcest  built,  best  equipped  and  most  durable  machines  made  for  the 
money.  Here's  how  we  built  the  National.  Hot  water  heating  plant — Double  wall — Dead  air  space  between 
—Double  glass  doors — Special  high  grade  cold  rolled  copper  tank— Asbestos  lining— Famous  National  regula- 
tor and  boiler — Self  Regulating — Self  Ventilating — Safety  lamp — Tested  thermometer — Metal  case  (which 
makes  it  sanitary,  air  tight  and  non-shrinkable).  No  extra*  to  buy.  Not  a  cheap  tin  covered  machine.  Easy  to  operate.  Will  not  warp  or  shrink. 
Pays  for  itself  many  times  in  one  season.    With  proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime. 


165  Egg  National  Incubator 


ONLY  $|0 

Freight  Paid  oHhe  Rockies 


and 


on 


The  National  Brooder 
Better  Than  The  Hen 

Protects  the  chicks  from  all  harm.  Keeps 
even  temperature — properly  ventilated — 
Strong— durable.  The  hen  loses  too  many 
chicks  before  they  are  old  enough  to  care 
for  themselves.  Don't  take  chances — be 
on  the  safe  side.  We  will  send  prepaid  this 
great  combination. 

165  Egg  Incubator  n  .1  <J»  1  O  CA 
165  Chick  Brooder  DOtll  $lZ.OU 


40  Days  Trial 


12  Year 
Guarantee 

We  have  built  thousands  of  incubators,  but  never  have  we 
offered  such  amazing  value.  The  National  contains  every  mod- 
ern operating  convenience.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  faultless 
and  will  replace  any  defective  part  for  five  years.  It  is  the 
greatest  incubator  value  ever  offered. 

Send  In  Your  Order  Direct 

To  save  time  you  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  You  risk 
nothing.  Try  the  National  for  40  days— compare  with  your  neighbor- 
put  it  to  the  greatest  of  all  testa— THE  HATCH.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
It  is  the  greatest  incubator  bargain  you  ever  saw  return  it  at  our  ex- 
pense— we  will  promptly  refund  your  money.  We  know  you  will  not 
return  it  after  your  first  big  hatch  of  strong  healthy  chicks.  You  are 
absolutely  safe.  We  deal  fair  and  above  board— no  red  tape.  The 
publisher  of  this  paper  knows  we  will  stand  back  of  our  word. 


The  incubator  you  kindly  sent  the  Agri- 
cultural class  of  the  Garretville  High  School 
proved  a  wonderful  success.  The  simplicity 
of  putting  the  parts  together;  the  ease  of 
regulation;  are  virtues  which  speak  for 
themselves.  We  recommend  your  machine 
to  anyone.  G.  H.  S.  Agricultural  Class,  Ohio. 

Please  ship  at  once  165  egg  machine.  My 
other  one  is  O.  K.   Got  fine  chicks  my  first 
hatch.   Harry  Neff,  W.  Va. 

I  find  everything  just  as  you  advertised  it. 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Potter,  Mich. 


Cannot  explode  or 
ignite  —  reliable,  un- 
breakable. Produces 
steady  blaze  without 
smoke  or  fume. 
A  sputtering,  fum- 
ing, unreliable  lamp 
will  spoil  your  hatch 
and  may  cause  fire. 


\ncubatQB<-u 


FREE 


Our  Big  New  Book  "Poultry  Notes" 

Just  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  a  post  card  or  letter  and  ask  for  this  New 
Book.  No  matter  whether  you  hatch  10  or  10,000  chicks  you  need  this  great  book.  It  is  far 
more  than  a  catalog:.  Tells  all  about  the  care  of  eggs  and  chicks.  All  about  this  great 
hatcher  and  the  men  behind  it.  Worth  dollars  to  every  poultry  raiser.  Juet  the 
thing  for  beginners.    Don't  fail  to  get  it  when  the  coupon  or  a  postal  will  bring  it. 


FREE 


We  have  raised  poultry  for  years.  We  have  built  thousands  of  incu- 
bators, making  it  a  conscientious  study.but  never  in  the  history  of  our 
company  have  we  offered  such  amazing  values.    We  have  worked  for 
years  to  perfect  this  exceptional  machine.    We  are  mighty  proud 
of  this  incubator — you  will  be  too  when  you  get  your  first  big  hatch. 
Use  it  the  year  around.    Its  perfect  construction,  simplicity,  won- 
derful heating  plant  and  metal  covering  all  combine  to  give  it  the 
greatest  hatching  value. 


Our 


Money  Back  Guarantee  PR?J,Elfrs 

Ta-:e  no  chances,  the  hatching  season  is  too  short.  This  dependable 
Hatcher  is  the  largest,  simplest  and  best  machine  on  the  market 
for  the  money.  Money  cannot  buy  greater  hatching  value.  You  cannot 
fully  appreciate  this  wonderful  machine  until  you  have  tried  it.  The 
National  gets  big  hatches  when  days  mean  dollars.  Order  this 
dependable  hatcher  today  or  send  for  big  book  and  read  what  users  say. 


Send  This  Coupon  For 
"Poultry  Notes'* 

NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  311.  Racine.Wis. 

Send  me  at  once  your  new  book  "Poultry  Notes"  and  full 
particulars  about  your  new  1917  Incubators  and  Brooders. 


1 


I 


Name. 

Town. 
State.. 


.R.  F.  D.  No. 


SEND  ORDER  DIRECT 

This  is  the  Greatest  Incubator 
Opportunity  You  Will  Ever  Have 

Use  it  the  year  around.  Its  perfect  construction, 
simplicity,  wonderful  heating  plant  and  metal  cover- 
ing combine  to  give  it  the  greatest  hatching  value. 
This  big  metal  covered  machine  is  not  to  be  classed 
with  cheaply  built  machines.  With  proper  care  it  will 
give  you  years  and  years  of  faithful  service.  Comas  to  you 
sat  up  ready  to  run  with  agg  teatar  and  book  ol  Inatruo 
tlona.  Order  now  and  save  time— start  hatches  early— early 
chicks  brinif  tho  most  money.  Send  postal  money  order,  bank 
draft  or  certified  check  for  $10,  ($ia.B0  for  both  incubator  and 
brooder.)  Machines;  will  bo  shipped  day  order  is  received  so 
don't  delay. 

NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Box  311,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


r 


i 


Direct  Order  Coupon 

NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  311,  Racine,  Wis. 

Enclosed  find  $10.00,  ship  freight  prepaid  (if  east  of  the 
rockies)  166  egg  incubator  with  egg  tester  and  book  of  instruc- 
tions. At  the  end  of  40  day's  if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied,  I  will 
carefully  repack  and  return  at  your  expense — you  will  promptly 
refund  my  money.  (Enclose  $12.60  for  combination  offer  Incu- 
bator and  Brooder.) 


Name... 
Town... 
State.... 


 R.  F.  D.  No. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


LKi.l 


$39042 

— chicken  money  with. 

Old  Trusty 

for  Mrs.  Maud  Rice,  Oklahoma  City.  ^ 
Olcla.    Many  more  making  big  incomes. 
Readaboat  them  in  our  Pool  try"  Know-How" 
Bftftlf    PDCC  WRITE  TODAY  —  tell  us 
D  w  w  f\   rnLb  your poultry troubles.  Let 


Consider  the  Hen 


Continued  From  Page  1155 


makes  me  hatches  even 
in  the  coldest  weather. 
700.000  pleased  owners. 
Learn  about  1917  im- 
provements. Quick 
shipment  from  Clay 
Center, Neb.,  St.  Joseph, 
llo.  or  Seattle,  Wash. 
M.M.JOHNSON  CO., Cay  Center,  Neb 


Pay  the 
Freight 


New  Kind  of 
Incubator 

Wonderfal  new  bstcbiaa;  machine  dis- 
MNi  Poultry  pror.ts  doubled  and  tre- 
bled. Till— i  filMllw  toe  work,  time  and 
mnnrty  saved.    All  the  worry  cut  out. 

Radio-Round  Incubator 

Built  ROUND -nature's  way  -  like  the  I 
ben  s  =est-  NO  COLD  CORNERS.  Triple  I 
■eatffl?  system,  wonderfnl  new  regulator, 
COMPLETE  CDtCl.  IT  BBsB, patented 
beat  Mnsasi  MEAN  EVEN  HEAT  all 
B-lu  etrr  chamber,  andonly  oMfriM 
a/ml  toiTCack.  XaVbo  V aporaitur  llo»- 
tcre  AtracWnw  BUILT  JNVajtoeaatieallT 
sopt'les  J  OST  ENOUGH  moisture  always. 
Bi«  U  tans  filled  ONLY  ONCE  for  entire 
batrh.    Tuna  aaTue*  ecg  tray;  hinged 

ewver  ~1tb  cSaaai  panels,  send  postal  eo-     ns^r^is  r-  nr-  c 
day  for  fins  new  FBEE  book  winch  de-    BOOK  FREE  - 
■  in  detail  the  16  wonderful  features  of  the  Radio-Round. 

or  Co.,  5 44 Main  Street.  Wayne,  Neb. 


LET  ME  INSURE" 

YOUR  SUCCESS  WITH  POULTRY 


My  world-famous  high-quality  incu- 
bators and  brooders  and  my  20  Free 
Poultry  Lessons  make  success  easy 
and  sure  for  you!  Lessons  giveD  free 
to  every  purchaser  of  a 

"SUCCESSFUL"  jre-r^rr 

Backed  by  22  yean  of  bis;  successes  and  strongest 
sroamoty  ever  written.  Write  me  a  postal  for 
book  and  prices.  "Proper  Care  and  reeding  of 
Chicks.  Ducks  and  Turkeys"  sent  for  10  cents.'  Suc- 
cessful" Grain  Sprout - 
era  furnish  green  food- 
make  hens  ray  in  winter. 
Aak  about  D17  high-frrade 
poultry — all  leading; 
varieties. 

1.  S.  Cllcrest.  PVwS. 
K%  M0IWS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
586  lirsss  St..  Baa  Mslaaa.  la. 


are  laying  or  not.  The  man  who  is 
"out  for  the  eggs,"  but  feels  he  can- 
not spend  the  time  required  to  use 
trap  nests,  can  keep  a  very  good  line 
on  his  hens  by  examining  the  pelvic 
bones  occasionally  to  keep  track  of 
which  hens  are  paying  their  way  and 
which  are  not.  Those  which  are 
consistent  layers  will  be  kept  in  the 
flock,  while  those  which  are  persist- 
ent loafers  should  be  eaten  or  sold. 

Develop  a  Sew  Market 
J7ARMERS  who  have  a  number  of 
roasting-size  chickens  ready  to 
sell  to  commission  men  might  get  a 
better  price  for  them  by  selling  to 
town  or  city  dwellers.  Such  pros- 
pective buyers  can  be  found  readily 
by  using  a  little  advertising  space  in 
the  home,  town  newspaper,  and  a 
good  business  be  developed. 

Many  city  dwellers  have  a  small 
yard  and  house  for  poultry  where 
they  keep  a  few  birds  to  fatten  on 
table  and  kitchen  scraps.  Such  peo- 
ple prefer  birds  of  the  roasting  size, 
keeping  a  small  flock  of  them  so  they 
may  pick  out  a  bird  when  needed. 
They  usually  buy  a  half-dozen  or  more 


at  one  time  and  will  pay  more  for  them 
than  the  farmer  can  get  from  the 
commission  man  ordinarily.  This 
is  a  good  way  to  dispose  of  surplus 
cockerels  at  a  time  when  the  open 
market  might  be  oversupplied. 

Rats  in  Chicken  Yard 
j^ATS  cause  great  losses  in  many 
poultry  yards,  but  there  should 
be  no  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  them 
by  poisoning  with  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  cornmeal  and  one  part  sugar 
of  lead.  The  hand  should  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  poison  feed,  and 
all  other  feeds  should  be  removed 
so  the  rats  cannot  get  them. 

The  poisoned  feed  may  be  kept 
away  from  the  chickens  by  putting  it 
in  a  tray,  nailed  to  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  of  a  box  at  least  a  foot  square 
and  six  inches  high.  The  box  should 
be  closed  on  all  sides  except  for  a 
number  of  inch  and  a  half  holes 
bored  thru  the  sides  near  the  bottom. 

Burn  or  bury  the  dead  rats  so  that 
chickens  cannot  eat  them.  The  de- 
cayed flesh  of  even  unpoisoned  rats 
is  likely  to  cause  limber  neck,  as 
ptomaine  poison  is  called  in  chick- 
ens. 


9S  T?,1, 
Upward  TRIAL 

Jbne/uccun. 

FUUY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 


Profitable  Poultry  Pointers 


Continued  From  Page  115'i 


J  oat  a  stalest  hull  i  otter  wMeh  will  help  yoa  ret 
a  Kayo  at  IrUie  or  no  cost  to  roo.  No  »  >lieitine  or  can- 
vaaarns'.vVben  yoo  send  for  o-ir  new  Kayo 
OaUilos-  we  will  tell  yon  all  about  it. 
Count  fall  of  incubator  and  poultry  mi  i. 
**a  facta.  Get  your  frre  copy  now.  (sot 
for' 


sesHiil  oa  the  road  I 

rO  Cents- 


<  Msswr  promts. 


^h^INCUBATORS 

•^OiveBijjer  Hatches  At  Us*  Cast 

OnlT  1  g *r"-n  of  dU.l  IIHmr  *f  tank  *  ■ 
hatch. Save*  tlme.mor.ey, Utyr.  Double 
panel  rtaas  top  inakea  it  easier  to  coot" 
•era.  e4vn#*T  ts>  mir  an*,  efean,  ea-i**r  to 
osaffata.Aotoraatie  hear  con  trol.apcclal 
aioi«t.ir«  mnd  v^ntiiat-on  lYkture*  <,t>t 


1.4219.  Omaha. Neb. 


hens  in  this  test  which  could  get 
other  feed  always  chose  it  instead  of 
I  bran.  Alfalfa  leaves  were  tried,  but 
not  eaten  to  any  great  extent. 

Animal  food  of  some  kind,  such  as 
beef  scrap  or  sour  milk,  is  generally 
regarded  as  very  necessary  for  laying 
hens,  but  most  of  the  hens  in  this  test 
did  not  eat  mucli  more  beef  scrap 
while  laying  than  while  not  laying. 
Two  actually  ate  more  of  it  when 
they  were  not  laying. 

Other  tests  at  the  Missouri  station 
have  shown  that  the  use  of  either 
beef  scrap  or  sour  milk  makes  the 
hen's  record  at  least  twice  as  good 
as  tho  she  were  fed  no  animal  feed 
whatever,  and  that  sour  milk  is 
slightly  better  than  beef  scrap  for 
this  purpose,  in  addition  to  being 
cheaper  and  easier  to  get  on  most 
farms. 

Feed  for  Squabs 
QWING  to  the  great  interest  now 
being  shown  in  poultry  raising 
and  the  production  of  squabs  in 
South  Carolina  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  the  proper  feeds  for  this 
work.    It  is  singular  that  both  poul- 


Dig  Money  In  Poviltry 

My  Big  Free  Poultry  Book,  "Hatching  Facta'' 
tells  how  you  can  make  money  raising  chickens— 
all  about  Mr  World's  Champion  Belle  City  Incubator 
and  Broader — My  Low  Price — My 
,10 -Year  Money -Back  Cuariniaa 
and  Mr  $I«00  Gold  Offers.  Your 


try  and  pigeons  prefer  the  yellow 
variety  of  corn  to  the  white.  For 
this  reason,  manufacturers  of  poul- 
try and  pigeon  feeds,  and  poultrymen 
and  pigeon  raisers  who  mix  their 
own  foods,  are  anxious  to  obtain  a 
medium  to  small  grain,  clear  yello'" 
corn  to  mix  with  the  other  grni-i 
they  use.  Practically  all  the  yellow 
corn  that  we  feed  poultry  and  pig- 
eons now  is  grown  outside  the  State, 
altho  there  are  farmers  here  who 
could  readily  grow  this  corn.  Home- 
grown grain  saves  in  freight,  but, 
what  is  equally  important,  it  mini- 
mizes the  risk  of  obtaining  moldy  or 
otherwise  damaged  feed.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  cause  an  outbreak 
of  canker  or  sorehead  in  poultry  or 
pigeons,  or  diarrhea  in  chicks,  more 
quickly  than  a  few  feeds  of  moldy 
corn. 

The  corn  most  suitable  for  this 
purpose  in  South  Carolina  is  the  va- 
riety known  as  Lowman  Yellow. 
Planters  growing  other  varieties  of 
yellow  corn  should  get  in  touch  with 
the  manufacturers  of  poultry  and 
pigeon  foods  and  ascertain  if  their 
corn  is  suitable. — Clemson  College. 


Facts  About  Home-ground  Wheat 

Continued  From  Page  U5C 
elastic  dough  has     lowing  recipe  has  been  worked  out, 


  .  ..  ttris  book  today. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  184 Racine,  Wto. 


Save  Money — get  a  big- 
ger bargain  than  ever  on  the 

MANKAT0  Incnbator, 

'bile  ocr  stock  lasts.  Same 
riuality — same  price — red- 
wood case— pore  copper 
tank — hot  air  and  water 

heat.    Write  today.  A  

suasiTO  lacaeATM  ca.  M^k  tj.  . 

■*>  Til  Mentals.  sHaa.  aW.M  ST* i 


until  a  smooth 
been  formed.  Cover  and  set  aside 
again  to  rise  for  about  one  hour. 
Knead  lightly,  form  into  a  loaf,  place 
in  a  greased  pan  and  allow  to  rise 
until  just  double  in  bulk.  (This  is 
only  two-thirds  of  the  usual  rise  in 
the  pan  when  white  bread  is  matt.) 
Bake  slowly  for  three-fourths  hour. 

Since  the  chief  object  of  using 
home-ground  meal  is  economy,  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  in  the  Office  of 
Home  Economics  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense and  to  increase  the  food  value 
of  bread  so  far  as  possible.    The  fol- 


Gift  Afford  To  Boy  An  Imitation 


U.  8.  Patent 

No.  t,  204,836 
ISSUED  .NOVEMICP.  14,  1915 
•Ml  INrrtlNCCMIMT  IN  M*HU- 

r-cTUrtmo  on  selling  will 

■C  fNOSfeCUTEO  TO  THE  fULL 
EXTSNT  Of  THE  U«: 


YOU    WANT    A    HOVER    THAT    IS    BACKED    BY  THE 
ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Correct  Coal -Burning  Hovers 

are  eafefuarded.  You  know  that  they  are  dependable,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  improved  upon.  They  positively  cost  less 
to  buy  and  leas  to  run.  five  cents  worth  of  fuel  will  last  a  day. 
The  CORRECT  la  portable,  gas-proof,  spark 
tight,  self-feeding  and  regulating.  Capacity 
50  to  1,300  chicks, 


Write  For 
Literature. 


42-Inch  Canopy,  -    -    -    -    -    -    -  $10  7B 

82-Ineh  Canopy.    ......       1 1 .86 

Prlcea  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 


CORRECT  HATCHER    COMPANY.    Department     17.     Lae-viMe.  Carroll  County.  Ohio 


Best  value  of  the  year. 

Free 


in  which  the  cost  of  the  yeast  is  only 
one-half  cent  instead  of  a  whole  cent 
— a  considerable  difference  in  the 
price  of  a  loaf — and  in  which  skim- 
mflk  is  used  in  place  of  water,  which, 
as  noted  above,  adds  considerably  to 
the  food  value  of  the  bread:  1% 
cups  skimmilk,  3  cups  home-ground 
wheat,  1  tablespoon  sugar,  1%  tea- 
spoons salt,  y2  dry  yeast  cake,  1  ta- 
blespoon butter  or  other  fat,  if  de- 
sired. 

Put  the  sugar  and  salt  into  a  mix- 
ing bowl,  scald  the  milk  thoroly  and 
.  pour  over  the  sugar  and  salt.  Dis- 
solve the  yeast  in  a  little  of  the  liq- 
uid, add  it  to  the  rest  of  the  liquid. 
Beat  into  the  liquid  1M>  cups  of 
meal.  Cover  and  keep  at  about  the 
temperature  of  an  ordinary  room 
(70  degrees)  overnight,  or  until  the 
sponge  is  very  light.  Add  enough 
more  meal  (about  1%  cups)  to 
make  a  loaf  stiff  enough  to  mold 
without  sticking  either  to  the 
hands  or  to  the  board.  Mold  in 
the  fat  at  this  point,  if  it  is  used. 
Allow  the  dough  to  double  in  vol- 
ume, mold  into  a  loaf,  put  into  a 
pan  of  standard  size  (IV2  quarts) 
and  allow  it  to  rise  until  it  meelo 
the  top  of  the  pan.  Bake  50  to  CO 
minutes. 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$16.96-  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma- 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary/  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.    Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog; 
and  monthly  payment  plan- 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3095  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

BlatcMord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet^0^,0?^0/'^8/ 

1  r         Cheaply  and  Success* 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blaichford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   WaoJkegan,  III. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America.    Boi  235.     Braltleboro.  Yl. 


EVERY  WOMAN  *c£. 

tains  beautiful  assortment  of  6  exquisite  Post  Cards  ,6 
Place  Cards,  8  Gift  Cards,  1  TransierDoily  Pattern  and 
a  valuable  coupon  worth  75c.  Sent  postpaid  lor  I  fir. 
10c,  3  for  V!5c.  90c  dozen.  Aeents  wanted  .  I  U" 
Dundee  Spec  ally  Co.,  24  Main  St.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 
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Pure-bred  Chickens. 
Ducks,  Geese,  Tur- 
key. Hardy  northern  riised,  vigorous, beau- 
tiful, Fowls,  er^  s,  incub  itors,  at  low  prices. 
Am-rica's  Pioneer  Poultry  Farm;  23  years  exp.  Larue 
fine  Ann  al  Poul  ry  Book  a  d  Catalog  r'REE^ 
F.  A.  NEUO  ERT,  Box  621,  Mankato,  Minn. 


CA  U,r:„i;„c  Chickens,  Bronze,  White 
3U  TaTieneS,  Holland,  Bourbon  Bed 
lurkeys;  oulouse,  Embden,  African,  China 
Geese;  Pekln,  Rouen,  Indian  Runner,  Mus- 
covy ducks.  Guineas.  Incubators  and 
brooders.  Catalog  two  cents. 
THEODORE  FRANZ,  Box  99,  MANKATO.  MINV 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  Grow 8bi^: 

i.n*AIIID*   Get  winter  eggs.  Keep 

AND  h  15 II A 81 J     h-ttlllir  fowl..     Save  voor 

»  chicks.  Ous  Bio  Boos  Tblls 

Row.  Show,  fowls  In  natural  colors.  Thousands  of 
prize  winners,  best  layers,  lowest  prices.  FREE, 

Crescent  Poultry  farms  Boi  16.      Das  Moines,  Iowa 


JNDIAN  RUNNER   DUCK  CULTURE 

Finest  illustrated  duck  book  published.  Tells 
how  to  hatch  and  care  for  greatest  egg  produc- 
ing: fowl  on  earth.  How  to  get  a  start. 
Quotes  low  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  of 
'■finest  strains.  Sent  for  6  cents  postage. 
Berry's  Farm.  Box  158,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


PA  BEST  PAYING  VARIETIES 

tj\j  Hardy  Northern   raised  Chickens,  Ducks. 

Geese  and  Turkeys.  Pure-bred  heaviest  lay- 
ing strains.  Fowls.  Eggs.  Incubators,  all  at  low 
prices.  Largenew  PoultryBook  and  Breeders"Com- 
plete  QuideFrw.  (V. A. Weber, Boi 25. Mankato. Mian. 


RAISE  GUINEA  PIGS 

We  buy  all  vouraise.  Splendid  money  makingopportunity. 
Big  demand  —  thousands  needed  weekly.  Easy  to  raise  — 
inexpensive  to  house,  feed,  keep.  Pay  better  than  poultry 
or  squabs.  Particulars,  contract,  booklet  how  to  raise  free, 
CAV1ES  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,    728  \V.  74th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PATENT; 


ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
facturers want  Owen  Pat'  nts.  Send  for 
9  free  bookn;  inventions  wanted,  etc. 
I  help  you  market  your  Invention  without  chnrpe. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  110  Oweu  Bldg..  Washington,  U.  C. 


ELEGTRIO 


HOME.  FARM  THEATRE  and  STORE 
light  Plants.  Economical.  Safr,  Clraa, 

auto  Btoraa-*  Ballcrl.s.  Ilrnumoi,  Power  Motors,  Engine".  Bells, 
lliillwar..  Catalog-*  et«.  WHO  HI'I  H.'K   VYWIK8,  rirvelanrl. 


PATENTS 


 WATSON    E.  fOl-KMAH. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free 
Big  teat  references.     Pest  m-ruiis 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business.  We  are  care- 
ful to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  persons. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

\JLT  AWT    A  rjS  "  111    sell  your 
f*.ir*  A  B-* O  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  And  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100.000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  ;rer5CwPeeek-°„ro1 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Bach  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want    Ad  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WRHTEC  TO 


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  l>e  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
t'hlcago,  111.  

WANTED— RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS. 
$75.00  month.  Vacations.  Opportunity  for 
farmers.  Examinations  everywhere.  Sample 
questions  free.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  Til", 
Rochester.   N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AOENTS  TO  TRAVEL  MY  AUTOMOBILE 
to  Introduce  our  250  fast  selling,  popular 
priced  household  necessities.  The  greatest 
line  on  earth.  Make  $10  a  day.  Complete 
outfit  and  automobile  furnished  free  to  work- 
ers. ■  Write  today  for  exclusive  territory. 
American  Products  Co.,  9sti0  3rd  St..  Cincin- 
nati, O. 


WE  PAY  $80  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  Introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Com- 
pany, X615,  Springfield,  III.  

AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co..   Dept.   22.  St.   Louis.  Mo. 

MEN:  —  100";,  PROFIT  GUARANTEED, 
selling  Spray  Pump  and  Automobile  Washer. 
Write  Rosier  Company.   Johnstown.  Ohio. 


FARMS  AND  I  ARM   LANDS  FOR  SALE 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA — RICH" 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence;  Farm  lands.  $11  to  $30  acre;  Ir- 
rigated lands,  $35  to  $50;  Twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  In  improvements,  or  ready 
made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock;  Taxes  average 
under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  im- 
provements, personal  property,  or  live  stock; 
Oood  markets,  churches,  schools,  roads,  tele- 
phones; Excellent  climate — crops  and  live 
stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  cer- 
tificates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allan 
Cameron.  General  Superintendent  Land  Branch. 
Canadian  Pacific  Ry..  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary, 

Alberta.  

~ A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  -  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner. 
A..  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry..  1  975  Ry.  Exoh.,  Chicg^- 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  Q.UICKL1 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  fotjnd 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.  

YOUR  BOY'S  WILL  SOON  WANT  A  HOME 
of  their  own.  Don't  send  them  to  the  city 
nor  see  them  start  out  a  farm  renter.  Send 
them  to  Minnesota,  where  with  a  small  capi- 
tal they  can  get  a  start.  Maps  and  literature 
sent  free.  Fred  D.  Sherman,  Commissioner  of 
Immigration.  Room  201,  State  Capitol,  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 


PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  IN  VAL- 
ley  of  Virginia.  5  and  10  acre  tracts  $250  and 
up.  Good  fruit  and  farming  country.  Send 
for  literature  now.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr.  Agt. 
N.  &  W.  Ry..  365  Arcade  Bldg..  Roanoke,  Va. 


FOR  SALE^-160  ACRES,  BURKE  CO..  N. 
Dak..  8  miles  from  town,  raw  prairie,  unim- 
proved. Good  soil;  flowing  spring.  $21.00  per 
acre.  Cash  or  time.  Adolph  Anderson.  Daw- 
son,  N.  Dak.  

NICE  ROLLING  LAND  IN  DREW  CO.. 
Arkansas.  No  rocks  or  swamps.  $10  per 
acre.     Write  W.   T.   Hayden.   Dudley.  Mo. 


FARM  LANDS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  FLORIDA  FACTS.  IF 
Interested  in  Florida,  before  visiting  or  set- 
tling in  this  wonderful  state  of  fragrant  flow- 
ers and  sunshine,  write  Lake  County  Land 
Owners'  Association,  No.  150  Lloyd  St.,  Fruit- 
land  Park,  Florida,  for  free  book  of  actual 
photographs  and  real  conservative  facts  con- 
cerning this  State.  There  is  poor,  good,  bet- 
ter and  best  land  in  Florida.  This  book  will 
teach  you  what  is  best  and  why.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  are  not  land  agents; 
they  simply  wish  to  tell  actual  facts  to  those 
really  interested  In  the  State.  They  have  no 
time  to  waste  on  curiosity  seekers,  children 
or  people  who  expect  to  grow  rich  without 
effort,  but  to  those  of  character,  energy,  some 
capital,  with  a  desire  to  learn  more  of  the 
opportunities  In  this  most  prosperous  State  we 
would  J,.-   glad    to   giv.'    fullest    i  ti  format  ion . 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry..  In  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Montana. 
Idaho.  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  litera- 
ture. Say  what  state  Interests  you.  L  J 
Pricker.  20  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul 
Minn. 


MONTANA  HOMESTEADS— 18  MILLIONS 
of  acres  free  land.  Circular  mailed  free.  John 
Matoon,  Power.  Mont. 


WISCONSIN   I  ARM  LANDS 

LANDOLOGY,  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  Til  E 
facts  In  regard  to  the  land  situation.  Three 
months'  subscription  free.  If  for  a  home  or 
as  an  Investment,  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a  letter  and 
say,  "Mail  me  Landology  and  all  particulars 
free."  Address  Editor,  Landology,  Skldmore 
Land   Co..   4',   Sld.lmoi.    Bldg..    Marinette.  Wis. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  for  sale.     Northwestern  Business  Agency, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Needlework  Department 

Border  for  Dresser  Scarf  of  Filet  Crochet 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


'J'HIS  conventional  design  can  be 
made  of  any  size  thread  to  fit 
the  dresser  top.  Number  50  mer- 
cerized crochet  cotton  makes  a  me- 
dium sized  lace;  finer  or  coarser  cot- 
ton can  be  used  as  desired. 

Start  with  92  ch  sts. 

First  Row — Make  29  sp,  3  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Second  Row — 1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 
1  gr,  2  sp,  13  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 
1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

Third  Row— 1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 
1  gr,  15  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
3  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fourth  Row — 1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  16  sp, 
1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
3  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fifth  Row — 1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 

•  \\-yA 


3  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 
1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Fourteenth  Row — Repeat  13th  row. 

Fifteenth  Row— 1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3 
sp,  13  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 
1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

Sixteenth  Row — 1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3 
sp,  1  gr,  14  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 
1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

Seventeenth  Row — Repeat  16th 
row. 

Eighteenth  Row — 1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  13  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 
1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

You  will  observe  that  this  is  the 
same  as  second  row;  repeat  for  the 
length  required. 

Using  the  last  st  of  each  of  twenty- 
nine  rows  as  a  foundation,  start  with 
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1  gr,  2  sp,  10  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

Sixth  Row — 1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 
1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

Seventh  Row — 1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 
1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  8  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

Eighth  Row — 1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 

1  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  ch 
sts,  turn. 

Ninth  Row — 1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 
*  1  gr,  2  sp,  repeat  *  until  you  have 
6  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Tenth  and  Eleventh  Rows — Repeat 
9th  row. 

Twelfth  Row— 1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp, 

1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  4  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  3 
ch  sts,  turn. 

Thirteenth  Row — 1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 


the  first  row  and  make  the  sides,  then 
repeat  across  the  back. 

Whip  the  back  to  the  ends  of  the 
sides  to  match  the  front. 

Hem  your  linen  the  size  required 
to  fit  the  dresser,  baste  the  lace  in- 
side the  hem,  sew  the  edges  of  the 
lace  securely,  and  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  scissors  cut  the  linen  from 
underneath,  allowing  a  narrow  hem 
at  each  side. 

Whip  this  to  the  gr  at  each  side  of 
the  lace.  This  scarf  will  be  one 
which  can  be  used  for  everyday  wear 
and  will  endure  many  trips  to  the 
laundry. 

A  plain  hem  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  a  finish,  but  if  a  crocheted 
edge  is  desired,  a  neat  finish  is  made 
by  making  a  narrow  hem  and  cro- 
cheting over  this  as  follows:  *  7  s  c, 
5  ch  sts,  forming  1  p,  repeat  *  around 
the  four  sides. 


Education  in  1916 


•pHERE  were  23,500,000  persons  at- 
tending schools  of  some  kind  in 
the  United  States  in  1916,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  "This  means," 
declares  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  "that 
approximately  24  per  cent  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  are  at- 
tending school,  as  compared  with  19 
per  cent  in  Great  Britain,  17  per  cent 
in  France,  20  per  cent  in  Germany, 
and  a  little  over  4  per  cent  in  Rus- 
sia." The  bureau  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  result  is  much  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  United  States  if  daily 
attendance,  rather  than  enrollment, 
is  taken  as  the  basis  for  comparison, 
since  some  of  the  other  nations  have 
better  attendance  and  a  longer  school 
term  than  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  public 
kindergarten  and  elementary  schools 
rose  from  16,900,000  in  1910  to  17,- 
9:55,000  in  1914,  an  increase  of  more 
than  a  million  in  four  years.  In  the 
same  period  the  number  of  public 
high  school  students  increased  from 
915,000  to  1,219,000;  and  for  1915  the 
corresponding  figure  was  1,329,000. 
As  the  result  of  this  increase  of  110,- 
000  in  public  high  school  students 


the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
14,000  high  schools  of  all  kinds  in- 
creased to  a  million  and  a  half.  Of 
the  11,674  public  high  schools  re- 
ported, 8,440  had  full  four-year 
courses.  Approximately  93  per  cent 
of  all  public  high  school  students  are 
in  four-year  high  schools. 

The  report  analyzes  the  number 
of  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
showing  that  of  the  706,000  teachers, 
169,000  were  men  arid  537,000  women. 
The  number  of  men  teachers  has  in- 
creased very  slightly  since  1900;  the 
number  of  women  teachers  has  al- 
most doubled.  In  public  elementary 
schools  the  number  of  men  teachers 
has  decreased  20  per  cent  since  1900, 
while  the  number  of  women  teachers 
has  increased  8  per  cent.  In  1900 
teaching  positions  in  public  high 
schools  were  evenly  divided  between 
men  and  women.  At  the  present 
time  women  outnumber  the  men  by 
8,000.  The  average  annual  salary 
of  all  teachers  is  $525.  The  figure  is 
highest  in  the  East  and  North  At- 
lantic States  with  $699  and  $696,  re- 
spectively, and  lowest  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  ($329).  It  varies  from 
$234  in  Mississippi  to  $871  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  $941  in  New  York. 


(classified! 

I       WANT  ADS__| 

LIVESTOCK 

BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader 
among  the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farm- 
era  who  read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  III. 


I  OR  HALE 

SPECTACLES  FITTED  BY  MAIL,  AT  LOW 
prices.     Write  for  particulars.     Dollar  Optical 

Co..  Shreveport,  La. 


CEDAR  POST.  SAVE  MIDDLEMEN'S 
profit.     Write    for   prices.     Joseph  Anderson, 

Harrlsvlllc,  Mich..  Box  105. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted.  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth,  Washington,  P.  C. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — raA.es  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  •  500-514  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III.  •  

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS'—  DUNLAP  — 
Propagating  rows.  Money  makers;  1,000  $1.75. 
J.  E.  Hampton.  Bangor,  Michigan.  


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

PICTURE  PUZZLE  CONTESTS.  SEND 
stamp  for  particulars  concerning  plcturegames 
now    running.     Equitable    Publishing   Co.,  58 

East  102d  St.,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

MILLIONS  IN  IT!  GROWING,  CO-OP- 
eratlve  industrial  plant,  owning  patent  on 
marvelous  machines,  offers  limited  amount 
treasury  stock,  $1  per  share.  Write  Pacific 
Electric  Welder  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


POULTRY 

LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  In  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


RHODE   ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  ChlcagoT  III.  


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.j  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


I  SELL— 

II  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

I  EASILY— 
1  QX/lCKLy— 
|  CHEATLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

|j  Write  us  about  what  you  have 
i  I  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
i  i  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
i  i  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
i  j  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
Hi  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
pi  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
M  500-514   North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moon 

Continued  From  Page  1162 


Moon  entered  the  flat.  Mrs.  Moon 
was  suffered  to  keep  her  pet ;  but  she 
suggested,  with  timidity,  that  Tim- 
othy should  show  the  doctor  below 
the  wound  made  by  the  pup's  teeth 
and  see  if  there  was  any  danger  of 
rabies  developing  from  the  injury. 

"Never  you  mind  about  me,  wom- 
an," gloomily  rejoined  Mr.  Moon, 
who  had  already  been  assured  by  the 
doctor  that  the  interposition  of  the 
thick  woolen  sock  had  made  inocula- 
tion from  the  dog's  teeth  impossible, 
even  were  the  brute  smitten  with 
madness.  "Never  you  mind  about  me. 
Hydrophoby  may  not  develop  for 
months:  but  I  feel  myself  a  doomed 
man.  You've  got  your  dear  Tootsie, 
so  dont  bother  yer  head  if  you  see 
me  foamin'  at  the  mouth  and  with  me 
jaws  locked.  Youll  be  satisfied  then, 
I  hope,  and — I'm  goin'  down  to  Ri- 
ley's!" and  he  emphasized  his  depar- 
ture with  a  slam  of  the  door. 

As  he  halted  to  light  his  pipe  in 
the  lower  hall  he  winked  to  him- 
self. '  Sure,  hydrophoby  is  as  good 
an  excuse  as  any  to  break  away  on. 
Besides,  they  do  say  good  licker  is 
a  preventive  of  most  diseases." 

Mrs.  Moon's  heresies  notwith- 
standing, the  fatal  day  came  when 
Timothy's  gloomy  prophecies  seemed 
to  come  to  fulfillment  True,  he  had 
been  crying  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  for  a 
month,  and  no  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia— or  of  anything  more  serious 
than  his  usual  appetite — had  devel- 
oped. 

The  storm  burst  on  a  Saturday 
evening.  Mrs.  Moon  had  "slats  and 
cabbage"  for  supper,  a  delicacy 
usually  enjoyed  by  her  husband,  and 
of  a  nourishing  nature  warranted 
"to  put  heart  into  a  man,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  eying  the  steaming  dish 
meanwhfle  with  wolfish  eyes. 

"The  bit  of  lunch  ye  gave  me  in 
the  can,  Mahala,  was  only  an  ap- 
petizer for  a  hungry  man,"  he  ob- 
served. 

"If  you  carried  any  more  with  you 
to  the  barge,  Timothy  Moon,  it's  a 
Say's  work  you'd  be  doing  before  you 
got  there,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

Timothy  was  heaping  his  plate 
from  the  platter.  As  she  turned  to 
get  something  from  the  cupboard, 
fier  busbar d  poised  a  huge  mouthful 
5n  his  knife,  being  about  to  imitate 
;he  feat  of  the  sword-swallower  in 
i  dime  museum. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  muffled 
sound  from  Timothy,  and  the  dishes 
Mattered  on  the  table  as  tho  an  erup- 
:ion  had  burst  forth  beneath  the 
soard.  Mrs.  Moon  turned,  startled, 
»rd  was  stricken  dumb  for  the  mo- 
nent  by  what  she  saw. 

Timothy  had  dropped  knife  and 
fork  and  was  writhing  in  his  chair 
prith  his  eyes  bulging  and  the  cavity 
if  his  open  mouth  looking  like  that 
>f  a  frog-fish!  That  he  was  in  physi- 
cal agony  there  was  no  gainsaying; 
lis  Jaws  seemed  to  have  been  locked 
while  wide  a-st^etch;  his  wild  de- 
meanor was  sufficient  to  terrify  a 
person  of  much  stronger  mind  than 
lis  wife. 

"Oh,  Timmie!  Oh,  Timmie!  What 
Is  It?  What's  happened  ye?"  she 
shrieked,  running  to  him  and  seizing 
lim  by  the  shoulder. 

Timothy  turned  on  her  his  fero- 
cious glare,  gurgling  something 
•th  •  unintelligible,  and  pointing 
jo^r.  K  throat  with  the  distracted 
Htftw>  jf  a  garden  toad  that  has 
in 7/ ed  a  live  wasp.  He  could  not 
speak;  he  plainly  could  not  close  his 
laws;  and  as  the  good  lady  gazed 
ipon  him  she  saw,  to  her  extreme 
horror,  foam  gathering  upon  his 
smpurpled  lips. 

There  was  but  one  explanation,  to 
her  mind,  for  all  this.  Her  distract- 
ed shriek  brought  Tootsie  out  of  bis 
lair  behind  the- parlor  sofa,  and  the 
i'-g'  yapping  filled  the  interstices — 
there  were  no  pauses — between  his 
■Irtress'  yells. 

The  very  worst  of  Timothy's  ex- 
pectations was  fulfilled.  Hydropho- 
bia had  smitten  him — evidently  in 
its   most    violent  phase — and  her 


amazement  turned  to  acute  alarm  as 
the  man  struggled  to  his  feet  and 
staggered  toward  her. 

The  door  was  near,  and  she  bolted 
out  of  the  flat,  her  cries  arousing  the 
whole  house,  Tootsie  shrieking  his 
terror  at  her  heels,  his  diminutive 
tail  slotted  tightly  between  his  legs. 

Both  descended  the  stairway  to  the 
street.  The  neighborhood  was  excit- 
ed on  the  instant,  and  with  that  per- 
spicuity so  fatal  in  the  mob,  the  cry 
was  raised:  "Mad  dog!" 

Mrs.  Moon,  too  deeply  moved  by 
her  husband's  plight  to  realize  the 
peril  menacing  her  pet,  clung  to  the 
railing  of  the  front  stoop  and 
shrieked  incoherently  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  city  authorities,  from  the 
police  down  thru  the  fire  and  sew- 
erage departments. 

Meanwhile  the  bulk  of  the  crowd 
took  up  the  pursuit  of  the  frantic 
Tootsie,  those  who  lingered  begging 
the  hysterical  Mrs.  Moon  to  tell  them 
where  she  was  bitten. 

Timothy,  deserted  by  his  lady,  was 
nevertheless  not  far  behind  her  on 
the  stair.  As  it  chanced,  the  doctor 
opened  his  door  and  saw  the  man, 
still  with  the  awful  grimace  frozen 
on  his  face. 

There  had  been  some  coolness  be- 
tween the  medical  sprig  and  the 
Moons  for  a  time;  but  this  was  no 
occasion  to  stand  on  ceremony.  The 
doctor  leaped  for  him,  dragged  him 
into  his  office,  and  threw  Timothy 
on  the  couch.  The  wide-eyed  neigh- 
bors, hovering  about  the  door,  saw 
the  doctor  with  one  knee  on  the  pa- 
tient's chest,  his  thumbs  inserted  in 
his  mouth,  apparently  struggling  to 
hold  Timothy  down. 

There  sounded  the  clatter  of  heavy 
boots  and  a  red-faced  police  officer 
broke  thru  the  group,  club  in  hand 
"Hould  him,  doctor!      I'll  quick 
give  yez  a  hand  wid  him,"  he  cried. 

Something  snapped,  quite  audibly 
to  all  in  the  room,  and  the  physician 
stepped  back,  giving  Timothy  a  help- 
ing hand  to  a  sitting  posture  on  the 
edge  of  the  couch.  Mr.  Moon's  Jaws 
were  closed,  and  the  angry  color 
was  receding  from  his  cheeks.  He 
parted  his  lips  gingerly,  and  spoke: 
"What  did  ye  come  in  here  for, 
Mulligan?"  he  demanded,  of  the  offi- 
cer. "Did  ye  expect  to  find  a  sneak- 
thief,  or  a  lunatic?  And  the  whole 
of  ye — gapin'  there  in  the  doorway!" 

He  glared  at  his  mystified  neigh- 
bors. "Can't  a  man  put  his  jaw  out 
of  its  socket  wi'out  ye  sound  the  riot 
call?  Huh!  I  bet  'twas  that  fool 
wife  of  mine  that  stirred  all  this  up." 

He  strode  out  of  the  doctor's  office 
and  up  the  stairs.  Mrs.  Moon,  very 
weak  in  the  legs,  but  thankful,  fol- 
lowed in  his  wake. 

"Oh,  Timmie!"  she  murmured,  as 
her  husband  made  for  the  emer- 
gency bottle  in  the  cupboard  and 
poured  himself  a  mighty  drink.  "I 
thought  you  had  hydrophoby,  sure 
enough.  My!  what  a  blessin'  it  was 
ye  only  dislocated  your  Jaw!" 

"A  blessin',  is  it?"  mumbled  Tim- 
othy, eying  her  malevolently.  "I 
suppose  if  I'd  broke  me  leg  ye'd  had 
a  mass  said!  That's  the  sort  of  a 
wife  you  be." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
The  abashed  Mrs.  Moon  opened  it 
and  there  appeared  a  half-grown  ur- 
chin, his  heated  and  grimy  face 
a-grin.  He  held -out  a  limp  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  decrepit  car- 
riage sponge. 

"Here's  yer  dawg",  Mis'  Moon,"  said 
the  visitor,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
has  done  a  virtuous  deed  and  expects 
to  be  rewarded.  "We  killed  it  all 
right,  all  right!  It'll  never  bite  youse 
again." 

The  stunned  lady  sat  down  heavily, 
the  remains  of  poor  Tootsie  in  her 
lap.  Mr.  Moon's  mouth  opened  to 
emit  a  laugh;  but  he  closed  it  quick- 
ly in  silence,  and  with  a  painful 
grimace.  Then  he  poured  himself  a 
second  and  congratulatory  drink. 

In  next  week's  Farming  Business 
the  reader  will  find  another  of  these 
diverting  "Moon"  stories. 


GET  SS23S  NOW! 


on  This  Easy  Self-Earning  Plan 

i  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma- 
,  chine  itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  We  ship  any  size  sep- 
erator  you  need  direct  from  our  factory 
and  give  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  our 
low  price  of  only  $24  ard  up.  Read  what 
Alfred  Geatches,  No.  Jackson.O.,  says: 
rWearegettingmorethan  twice  the  cream 
we  were  before.  The  separator  is  very  easy  to 
.'lean  and  runs  very  easy."  Why  not  pet  a  lifetime 
guaranteed  Now  Butterfly  separator  for  your,  farm 
ind  let  it  earn  its  own  cost  by  what  it  saves?  £ 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Cream  Separators  have  these  exclusive  high  grade  features—1'  and 
frictionless  pivot  ball  bearings  bathed  in  oil,  self-draining  bowl, 
self -draining  milk  tank.easy  cleaningone  piece  aluminum  skim 
ming  device,  closed  drip  proof  bottom,  light  running  cut  steel  gears,  oL 
bathed.  Guaranteed  highest  skimmingelBciency  and  durability.  Wegive_ 

30  Days  FREE  Trial  —  Lifetime  Guarantee 

against  all  defects  in  material  and  workmanship.  We  ship 
you  the  aize  machine  you  need,  let  you  use  it  for  30  days. 
Then  if  pleased  you  can  make  the  rest  of  tho  small  monthly  pay- 
ments oat  of  the  extra  cream  profits  the  separator  saves  and  makes 

for  yon.  If  yon  are  not  pleased  just  ship  the  machine  back  P  t  or<r  expense  and 
we  will  refund  what  you  paid.  Y"-i  t->  ke  no  risk.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  now. 

ALBflUGH-DOVER  CO..  2206  Marshall  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Albaugh  Dover  "Square  Turn"  Farm  Tractor* 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil  i 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  1 60  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap,  so 

the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  whichduring  many  years  has  aver- 
aged 20  to  45  bushels  cf  wheat  to  theacre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $2  a  bushel  and 
land  so  easy  to  get  W onderf  ul  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 
The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  in- 
creased acreage  into  grain.  Military  service  is  not  com- 
pulsory in  Canada  but  there  is  a  great  demand  for  farm 
labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volun- 
teered for  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches 
convenient.  Write  for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 
J.  M.  MacL  ACHLAN,  21S  Traclion  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  hi 
C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


SALESMEN/ 
GET  THE  / 


Be  A  Traveling  Salesman 


EARN  *2500  TO  $10.000  Ay  EAR 

\ 


EARN  MORE  MONEY 


Country  and  City  Men  Qualify 

I  was  bom  and  rclsod  In'thw 
country  and  all  I  rma^rd  to  be- 
com*  a  »u"co*3fuf  £a!asm*n!w?« 
■  \\W%  "Back  Don*"  and  your 
training, 

m      EDW.  S.  BLUBJtlGff. 
2125  Ho.  A  St.        EEwood,  Ind. 

Making  Good  as  a  Salesmen 

Wea  formerly  a  farmer,  am  now 
a  Salesman.  If  I  had  anterod  your 
School  tan  yaars  a'o  whan  you 
flrat  ««artad  I  would  have  boon 
Independent  today. 

E.  L  BURNCS, 
Eldora,  Iowa. 


Everywhere  there  is  an  unlimited  d-mand  for  Trained  Salesmen.  You  can 
be  one.  Yon  can  fit  yourself  at  your  home  in  spare  time  and  have  an  oDDor- 
tunity  to  earn  Big  Pay  while  yon  learn. 

Let  us  show  you  how  our  easy,  practical  Coarse  will  enable  you  to  earn  more 
money  Sn  a  eingle  week  than  most  men  earn  in  a  whole 

month.  Thousands  of  men  have  accepted  this  invitation  tr-Mr.  rnQ  TWI<S 
and  are  today  holding  permanent,  pleasant,  bi^-navino;  ^*-"u  ******  1  m,a 
positions  as  Traveling  Salesmen  representing  the  biggest  01/1  FRpp  ROOK 
firms  in  America.  r         "yjy  , 

Be  a  Winner— Start  Today  ^ 

S?nd  for  our  free  book  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip."  It 

contains  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  ourBtuc'cai.a  w';o 
earn  from  $100  to  $1000  a  month  and  a  big  li-t  of  t lie 
different  lines  of  bus  iness  in  which  there  aro  now  pood  « 
openings  for  Salesmen— offering  opportunii  ics  to  earn 
$2,600  to  $10,000  a  year.  Address  nearest  office. 

National  Salkmen$Ti<aPng  Association! 


Chicago 


» 621  _ 

NcwYopk    •   San  Francisco 


MAILTHIS  COUPON  NOW 

M,«0**U*H1"»I>S  TMmrNt  .iiOC.riC*. 
CMICA$0-NEW  TOM-SAN  T MNCI5C0 

NAME.   

A0DRCS3  


AUTO  FEEE  COMTEST 


MEN,  WOMEN,  HOYS  AND  GIRLS 

You  can  win  an  automobile  in  addition  to  splen- 
did prizes  such  as  watches,  cameras,  and  other 
things  you  like.  Write  us  today  sending  your  an- 
swer with  the  faces  marked,  with  two  2c  stamps 
to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mailing  expenses  of 
the  present  which  you  have  won.  It  will  be  mailed 
to  you  with  your  Certificate  of  Entry  and  2,000 
free  votes  In  our  Auto  Contest.  We  will  also 
send  you  a  copy  of  three  different  popular  publi- 
cations worth  12c.  Write  your  name  and  address 
plainly  so  there  will  be  no  mistake. 


This  picture  shows  one  of  our  friends 
driving  an  automobile  like  the  one  we 
are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  picture 
there  are  six  partly  hidden  faces  which 
it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to  find.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  faces  in  this 
picture,  but  by  close  search  and  by 
twisting  and  turning  the  picture 
around,  they  will  be  revealed  to  you. 
Can  you  find  them? 

YOU  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE 

If  you  do;  try  it,  don't  give  up.  It  will 
pay  you.  When  you  have  found  four 
of  the  faces,  mark  each  with  a  cross 
(X),  cut  out  the  picture  and  mail  it 
to  us.  When  your  answer  Is  received 
we  will  send  you  a  prize  which  we 
know  you  will  appreciate,  and  it 
will  be  a  big  surpriHe  to  you.  We  will 
also  make  you  a  present  of  2,000  free 
Auto  votes,  and  tell  you  all  about  this 
splendid  automobile,  touring  car  or 
roadster,  which  we  are  going  to  give 
away.  We  will  give  away  many  other 
prizes  for  Just  a  little  effort. 

Auto  PUMje  Dept.  F.     W.  I>.  Boyrj.  Co. 
GOO  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  us. 


Don't  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you  read  in  The 
Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising  of  respon- 
sible  concerns. 


Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful 
New  Phonograph 


Only 


For  years,  the  world's  greatest  inventor  worked  night  and  day  to  make  the  music  of  the  phono* 
graph  true  to  life.  At  last  he  has  succeeded.  Now  that  you  can  get  THE  BEST  on  the  won* 
derful  offer  below,  you  need  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  Mr.  Edison's  great 
instrument.   Just  read  below  how  easily  you  may  have  the  genuine  New  Edison  in  your  home. 

and  after  trial! 

A  Happy  Home 


Addreit.. 


Yes,  we  will  send  you  the  New  Edison,  the  product 

of  the  world's  greatest  inventor's  genius,  the  phonograph  with  the 
wonderful  diamond  stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  latest  Diamond  Amberol 

Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down.   On  this  offer,  you  can  now  have  the  genuine  Edison, 

the  instrument  which  gives  you  real,  home-like  music,  the  finest  and  best  of  all  phonographs  at  a  small  fraction  of 
the  price  asked  for  imitations  of  Mr.  Edison's  great  instrument.    Seize  this  opportunity/   Send  coupon  today — oowt 

Rock-Bottom  Direct  Offer- 

If,  after  the  free  trial,  you  decide  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instru- 
ment, send  us  only  $1.00.  Pay  the  balance  on  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.  Think  of  it! 
A  $1.00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this  wonderful  new  style  outfit — Mr.  Edison's  great  phonograph 
with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  all  the  musical  results  of  the  highest  price  outfits — the  same  Diamond  Amberol 
Records  —  yes,  the  greatest  value  for  $1.00  down,  balance  on  easiest  monthly  terms.  Convince  yourself —  free  trial 
first.    No  money  down,  no  C.  O.  D.,  not  one  cent  to  pay  unless  you  choose  to  keep  the  instrument.    Send  coupon! 

Our  NEW  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a 
letter  (or  just  the  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligation  in  ask- 
ing for  the  catalog.    Get  this— white  this  offer  lasts! 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dist's. 

9691  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  HL 
CANADIAN  OFFICE:  355  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Happiness  is  life— and  real  happiness  is  found 
only  in  a  real  home.  And  by  a  real  home  I  do 
not  mean  a  house  with  a  yard  or  farm  around 
it.  Oh,  no  I  A  real  home  is  the  place  where  the 
happy  and  united  family  gather  together  for  mutual 
enjoyment  and  recreation.  And  the  Edison  makes  this 
possible,  for  it  stands  supreme  as  the  greatest  home 
entertainer.  It  will  mean  more  than  entertainment 
and  merriment,  more  than  an  hour  of  amusement,  yes, 
it  will  mean  genuine  pleasure  of  the  lasting  sort — help* 
ful  entertainment  and  culture  of  the  most  beneficial 
kind.  It  will  mean  the  family  united  —  a  new  home. 


COUPON 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors, 
9691  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  me  your  New  Edison 
Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial  offer  on 
the  new  model  Edison  Phonograph. 


Name. 


Entertain  Your  Friends 

Get  the  New  Edison  in  your  home  on  free  trial. 
Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with  the 
latest  up-to-date  song  hits  of  the  big  cities. 
Laugh  until  your  sides  ache  at  the  funniest  of 
fanny  minstrel  shows.  Hear  the  grand  old  church 
hymns.  Hear  the  crashing:  brass  bands,  the  waltzes, 
the  two-Rtepe,  the  solos,  the  duets  and  quartettes. 
Yon  will  flit  awe-striken  at  the  wonderful  grand  operas 
as  sung  by  the  world's  greatest  singers.  You  will  bo 
moved  by  the  tender,  sweet  harmony  of  quartettes 
eingingj  those  old  melodies  that  you  have  heard  all  yonf 
Ufa.  Take  your  choice  of  any  kind  of  entertainment. 
All  on  free  trial.  Then,  after  the  trial,  Bend  the  outfit 
back  at  our  expense  if  you  choose.  Or  keep  it  on  oar 
great  rock-bottom  offer.    Send  the  coupon  today! 
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BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


VALUE  RECEIVED 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


"They  would  come  out  in 
the  field  In  the  best  hours  of 
the  day  to  talk  to  you  about 
something  which  you  prob- 
ably did  not  need." 


"When  you  have  Just  fin- 
ished a  hearty  meal  and  sit 
down  in  the  easy  chair  per- 
fectly comfortable,  he  talks 
to  you  thru  his  ad  in  The 
Farming  Business." 


We  Want  Our  Readers  to  Know 
What's  Back  of  the  'Ads* 

Our  readers  are  entitled  to  know  something  about  the  firms  they 
expect  to  do  business  with.  In  a  series  of  articles  to  follow  we  will 
give  you  the  history  of  our  advertisers  one  by  one.  We  are  doing 
this  so  that  you  may  know  you  are  safe  in  doing  business  with  them. 

Advertising  is  meant  to  save  your  time.  The 
manufacturer  has  something  to  sell  you  and  has  found  that 
the  best  way  for  you  and  him  to  get  together  is  thru  adver- 
tising in  your  favorite  farm  paper.  If  every  manufacturer 
would  send  a  salesman  to  see  you,  just  imagine  how  much 
of  your  time  would  be  wasted.  They  would  come  out  in  the 
field  in  the  best  hours  of  the  day  to  talk  to  you  about  some- 
thing which  you  probably  did  not  need.  Of  these  two  meth  - 
ods the  big  business  man  has  decided  that  advertising  is  best. 
He  waits  until  your  work  is  done  for  the  day,  then  makes  his 
talk  when  you  have  time  to  listen.  When  you  have  just  fin- 
ished a  hearty  meal  and  sit  down  in  the  easy  chair  perfectly 
comfortable,  he  talks  to  you  thru  his  ad  in  The  Farming 
Business.    Don't  you  think  he  has  chosen  the  right  way? 

IF  YOU  COULD  SEE  THE 
FACTORIES  AND  MEN 

back  of  the  advertising  you  would  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
doing  business  with  them.  Some  of  their  factories  cover 
many  acres,  almost  a  city  in  themselves,  made  up  of  many 
buildings.  They  employ  thousands  of  men,  supporting 
thousands  of  families.  These  factories  and  men  are  kept 
busy  continually  filling  the  orders  created  by  the  advertis- 
ing which  appears  in  farm  papers.  Freight  cars  one  after 
another  are  sent  out  in  different  directions  delivering  the 
goods.  Surely  if  the  advertising  were  not  reliable  such 
big  business  could  not  be  carried  on. 


And  the  men  at  the  head  of  these  businesses  are  great 
big  men.  They  are  responsible  for  these  successes.  They 
have  always  given  the  purchaser  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
in  any  dispute.  Their  policy  is  to  make  every  purchaser  a 
"booster."  They  know  that  one  dissatisfied  customer  can 
do  much  harm.    We  think  their  policy  is  right,  don't  you? 

WE  KNOW  MOST  OF  OUR 
ADVERTISERS  PERSONALLY 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  most  of  our  advertisers 
thru  our  advertising  department.  Our  advertising  men  call 
on  the  advertisers  soliciting  their  business,  and  while  doing 
this  get  well  acquainted  with  the  concerns  and  their  business 
methods.  If  we  feel  that  they  might  not  treat  our  readers 
fairly  we  absolutely  refuse  their  business.  Don't  you  think 
that's  better  treatment  to  you  than  to  accept  advertising 
blindly,  not  knowing  who's  back  of  it?  This  is  all  done  to 
safeguard  your  interests. 

Following  this  announcement  we  will  publish  a  series 
of  articles  on  "What's  Back  of  the  Ad,"  giving  the  history 
of  our  advertisers  one  at  a  time. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  this  idea. 
We  are  doing  this  for  your  benefit,  and  want  you  to  tell  us 
if  it  is  a  good  thing.   VVrite  your  letter  to 

THE  EDITOR,  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 

500  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET,    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


"Some  of  their  factories 
rover  many  acres,  almost  a 
city  in  themselves,  made  up 
of  many  buildings." 


"And  the  men  at  the  head 
of  these  businesses  are  great 
big  men.  They  are  Respon- 
sible for  these  successes." 


Our  advertising  men  call 
on  the  advertisers  soliciting 
their  business,  and  get  well 
acquainted  with  the  concerns 
and  their  business  methods." 


"Don't  you  think  that's  bet- 
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The  Rehabilitation  of  Egypt 

Sending  Her  Dairy  Cows  to  Eat  Her  Corn  and  Fertilize  Her  Farms 


OFFICIALLY,  W.  Scott  Matthews  is  food  and 
dairy  commissioner  for  the  entire  State  of 
Illinois.  Unofficially,  he  is  a  godsend  to 
the  farmers  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois;  for 
much  of  the  progress  of  the  farming  business  in 
that  section  of  the  State,  known  as  Egypt,  is  due 
to  Commissioner  Matthews.  It  is  thru  him  that 
this  section  of  the  State  is  going  into  dairying,  and 
doing  so  with  much  speed.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  Egypt  adopting  the  dairy  cow:  First,  to  im- 
prove the  earnings  of  the  farm,  and  second,  to  im- 
prove the  fertility  of  the  land. 

Commissioner  Matthews  is  a  product  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  and  the  farmers  and  business  men 
are  proud  of  him.  He  knows  the  soil  in  Egypt; 
knows  what  it  needs  to  build  up  the  fertility,  and 
knows  what  branch  of  the  farming  business  is  best 
adapted  to  the  location.  He  also  knows  that  the 
creameries  in  Egypt  need  more  milk  and  cream 
or  they  will  eventually  fail,  for  previous  to  his  cam- 
paign to  increase  the  number  of  cows  the  cream- 
eries were  crying  for  more  product  to  keep  their 
plants  operating.  Inspecting  the  creameries  is  one 
of  his  numerous  jobs,  ard  he  must  also  look  after 
their  welfare.  If  the  creameries  cease  to  operate, 
so  will  his  job;  that  is,  some  of  his  aids.  He  was 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  when  he  started 
that  campaign,  and  every  one  concerned  was  bene- 
fited. 

A?ter  two  years  of  campaigning  among  the 
farmers  in  Egypt,  using  the  limited  funds  of  his 
office  to  defray  his  expenses,  and  help  the  farmer 
•  -ever  possible,  he  hit  upon  a  plan  of  having 
the  business  men  and  bankers  help  out  with  the 
job.  He  carefully  laid  his  plans,  and  they  worked 
out  to  his  satisfaction,  all  because  of  his  perse- 
verance, and  his  ability  to  show  how  the  farmer  and 
the  whole  State  would  be  helped  by  his  plans. 

The  result  of  his  plans  and  campaign  is  the 
placing  of  hundreds  of  dairy  cattle,  both  bulls  and 
cows,  grade  and  pure  breds,  on  the  farms  in  Egypt. 
Railroads,  business  men,  merchants  and  bankers 
lave  supplied  the  money  and  the  cattle.  The 
farmer  will  pay  when  he  gets  the  money  from  the 
low  and  the  bull.  Also,  hundreds  of  calves  have 
been  purchased  by  banks  and  distributed  among 
the  children  of  the  farmers.  The  organization  of 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Calf  Clubs  is  part  of  Matthews' 
jriginal  ideas  of  how  he  was  going  to  help  the 
farmer,  and  make  fertile  fields  out  of  the  worn- 
iut  land  of  Egypt's  farms. 

The  soil  in  southern  Illinois  is  practically  worn 
out.  But  it  will  not  be  so  in  a  few  years,  as  the 
dairy  cow  has  already  started  to  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil;  she  is  restoring  the  plant  and 
Drganic  matter  that  has  been  taken  out  of  the  land 
by  the  cropping  farmer.  The  dairy  cow  is  the  tonic 
that  has  been  needed  in  southern  Illinois  for  years; 
but  it  took  Commissioner  Matthews  to  get  the  rem- 
edy and  apply  it.  Others  have  told  the  farmers 
f'.ere  what  they  needed,  but  they  merely  prescribed. 
Commissioner  Matthews  prescribed,  and  mixed  up 
t  le  concoction,  with  the  help  of  bankers,  business 
men,  merchants  and 
railroads  of  the  State. 
The  dairy  cow  has  put 
pep  into  the  soil  in  the 
Fox  River  Valley,  In  the 
northern  section  of  the 
State,  and  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  Com- 
missioner Matthews 
could  dee  why  this 
same  pep  could  not  be 
put  into  Egypt's  robbed 
farms  by  bossy. 

To  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, that  is,  the  last 
year  of  his  campaign — 
what  went  before  that 
Is  history,  and,  altho 
vital  to  his  work,  is  not 
neerled  in  the  story — 
Commissioner  Matthews 
summoned  a  group  of 
bankers,  business  men 
and  merchants*  from 
down  State  to  Chicago. 
He  also  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dairy- 
ing industry  to  attend 
the  meeting.  General 
Manager  Skinner  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council 
was  made  secretary  of 
the  meeting.  Commis- 
sioner Matthews  made 
a  speech— long,  but  it 
was  a  real,  honest-to- 
goodness  one — that  did 
not  tire  his  audience. 
He  stated  in  plain 
words  that  the  agricul- 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

tural  success  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
depended  on  them,  and  on  the  dairy  cow.  He  asked 
that  the  dairying  industry  give  him  $20,000  to  carry 
on  his  educational  campaign,  and  he  asked  the 
bankers,  merchants  and  business  men  to  put  up 
the  money  for  the  farmer  to  get  started  in  the  dairy 
business. 

He  said  he  had  no  funds,  explaining  that  he 
spent  the  meager  allowance  of  the  State,  but  de- 
clared the  educational  campaign  must  be  carried 
on  before  the  cows  were  put  on  the  farm.  The 
dairymen  went  away  convinced  that  he  had  a  good 
proposition;  convinced  that  he  was  bound  to  make 
good  in  his  work,  and  gave  him  $10,000  for  the  cam- 
paign. He  also  convinced  the  bankers  and  business 
men  that  he  meant  business,  for  ever  since  they 
have  been  purchasing  cattle  for  the  farmers,  and 
calves  for  the  children. 

All  told,  since  the  campaign  of  Commissioner 
Matthews  was  started,  about  100  cars  of  pure  bred 
and  high  grade  dairy  cattle  have  been  placed  on  the 
farms  in  Egypt.  One  can't  keep  track  of  them. 
Every  week  or  so  the  papers  carry  stories  of  a 
parade  in  some  town  down  State,  together  with 
the  statement  that  several  cars  of  dairy  cattle  were 
given  to  the  farmers  by  the  banks  and  business  men 
of  the  town.  Behind  this  is  the  work  of  Commis- 
sioner Matthews.  And  he  is  always  on  the  job  to 
see  that  everything  works  out  all  right. 

In  1915  Commissioner  Matthew  s  went  before 
the  Legislature  and  asked  that  they  give  him  $20,000 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  putting  the  cow  on  the 
farms  of  Egypt.  The  lawmakers  we'  impressed 
with  his  arguments,  and  voted  him  the  money. 
However,  Governor  Dunne  pared  off  the  appro- 
priation in  the  interest  of  economy.  It  was  a  blow 
to  the  commissioner,  but  he  turned  to  scheming 
and  thinking.  The  result  was  the  meeting  of  the 
dairy  interests,  business  men  and  down  State  bank- 
ers, at  which  he  was  given  $10,000,  and  at  which 
meeting  was  formed  the  Business  Men's  Dairy  Ex- 
tension Movement  of  Illinois.  After  he  was  advised 
that  the  dairy  interests  had  appropriated  the  money, 
he  called  meetings  thruout  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

Soon  the  bankers  got  busy  and  Vienna  bought 
three  cars  of  cows.  Pinckneyville  and  Carmi  came 
next  with  a  load  each.  Meetings  were  held  in  Nor- 
ris  City,  Grayville  and  Harrisburg,  and  soon  they 
fell  in  line,  getting  shipments  of  dairy  cattle,  bought 
by  the  bankers  and  farmers.  At  Harrisburg,  the 
business  of  the  town  was  suspended  while  a  gi- 
gantic parade  was  held  in  honor  of  "Bull  Day." 
This  was  the  biggest  celebration  of  its  kind  in 
Egypt.  "Bull  Days"  soon  began  to  creep  out  in 
almost  every  town.  At  the  Harrisburg  celebration, 
the  Big  Four  Railroad  distributed  registered  bulls 
for  the  use  of  the  farmers  along  their  right  of 
way  from  Paris  to  Cairo.  President  A.  H.  Smith 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  made  a  special  trip 


The  "Bull  Uay"  I'arade  Held  at  HurrlNl»urK  Which  Added  to  Hie  Dairy  Map  of  the  State 


from  New  York  to  personally  present  two  valuable 
calves  donated  as  prizes  to  the  boy  and  girl  who 
won  the  cow  judging  contest  for  children.  The 
distinguished  guests  at  this  meeting  included  B.  H. 
Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  W.  C.  Byers, 
Agricultural  Agent  for  the  New  York  Central  Lines; 
J.  P.  Mason,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Dairy- 
men's Association;  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  John  M. 
Crebs  of  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association,  and 
W.  W.  Marple  and  E.  K.  Slater  of  the  Business 
Men's  Dairy  Extension  Movement  of  Illinois. 

Previous  to  this  celebration,  15,000  persons  at- 
tended the  Dairy  Day  celebration  at  Carbondale  in 
April.  The  first  shipment  of  cattle  purchased  thru 
cooperation  of  the  banks  and  allotted  to  the  farmers 
on  that  occasion  has  been  followed  by  many  others. 
Bulls  were  given  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
to  the  following  communities:  Pinckneyville,  Du 
Quoin,  Finney,  Murphysborp,  Makanda  and  Carbon- 
dale.  Among  the  speakers  were  President  C.  H. 
Markham  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad;  J.  C. 
Clair,  Industrial  Commissioner  of  that  road;  Len 
Small,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  others.  The  bulls  donated  by  the  railroads 
will  be  transferred  at  intervals  to  prevent  inbreed- 
ing. Farmers  using  these  bulls  are  obliged  to  pay 
25  cents  for  the  care  and  feed  of  the  animal. 

These  celebrations  were  gala  days  for  Commis- 
sioner Matthews,  as  these  cattle  were  purchased 
with  money  that  he  had  earned.  The  interest 
evinced  in  his  plans  attracted  George  Woodruff, 
President  of  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association,  and 
he  offered  to  loan  southern  Illinois  banks  $250,000 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  cows  for  farmers. 

Commissioner  Matthews  and  the  bankers  in  Egypt 
are  receiving  hundreds  of  letters  from  the  farmers, 
telling  of  their  success  with  the  cattle,  and  how 
glad  they  are  for  the  chance  to  make  good.  The 
letters  are  chock-full  of  optimism,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  picked  at  random,  from  the  lot: 

Carbondale,  111. 
Hon.  W.  S.  Matthews,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  conversation  of  today, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  purchased  four  Holstein  cows 
at  the  Carbondale  sale  in  July,  1915.  These  cows 
freshened  in  September  and  October.  From  Novem- 
ber to  July  I  sold  $285  worth  of  butterfat.  I  have 
fed  all  the  skimmed  milk  to  my  calves  and  hogs. 
The  cows  had  three  heifers  and  one  bull. 

July  2,  this  year,  I  ran  the  heifers  over  the  scales 
and  they  weighed  1,545  pounds.  The  steer  weighed 
650  pounds.  I  was  offered  $175  for  the  calves.  The 
cows  cost  me  $432.50  at  the  Carbondale  sale,  and  I 
think  they  are  much  better  now  than  at  that  time. 

I  believe  it  was  the  best  business  deal  I  ever 
made  and  I  am  going  to  increase  my  herd  with 
heifer  calves.  The  cows  are  grades,  and  for  that 
reason  I  have  altered  the  bull  calf  and  he  will  go 
for  beef.  You  know  I  have  one  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral bulls  for  use  in  the  herd. 

Yours  truly, 

LAWRENCE  MYERS. 

What  do  you  think  of 
that  letter?  Quite  busi- 
nesslike and  optimistic, 
you  say.  This  is  but  a 
young  farmer,  for  at 
the  time  he  bought  the 
four  cows  they  ran  sev- 
eral months  with  his 
father's  herd,  he  not 
having  a  farm.  In  No- 
vember he  moved  into 
his  own  home  and 
started  business. 

U.  E.  Barter  of  Har- 
risburg, in  telling  of 
his  herd  bought  thru 
the  influence  of  Com- 
missioner Matthews, 
says:  "The  beauty  of 
the  whole  thing  is,  that 
the  $95.67  [he  sold  this 
much  milk  and  cream 
in  one  month]  was  pro- 
duced at  the  time  when 
it  was  worst  needed, 
without  hindering  our 
farm  work.  To  prove 
this  let  me  state  that 
during  the  same  thirty 
days  I  prepared  and 
planted  sixty  acres  of 
corn  with  the  assistance 
of  another  man." 

Egypt  has  taken  the 
tonic  prescribed  by 
Matthews,  and  is  very 
much  pleased  with  it. 
So  much,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  attracting  other 
Continued  on  Page  1181 
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IMPORTANT  INSURANCE  ITEMS 

Every  One  Should  Protect  Himself  Against  Loss,  but  as  Cheaply  as  Possible. 


Fire  Insurance  Cost 

THERE  is  no  room  for  discussion  about  the 
advisability  of  carrying  insurance  of  some 
form  against  loss  from  fire.  One  may  think 
that  because  he  lives  on  a  farm  with  his  buildings 
many  rods  from  any  other  buildings  his  risk  of  loss 
from  fire  is  very  slight,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  him  to  pay  out  good,  hard-earned  money  each 
year  for  such  insurance.  Also  he  may  think  that 
the  rates  for  farm  fire  insurance  are  too  high  as 
compared  with  rates  for  similar  insurance  in  large 
cities.  The  answer  to  this  argument  is  that  build- 
ing restrictions  in  cities,  and  the  well  organized 
fire-fighting  facilities,  are  such  ,as  to  make  the 
danger  of  loss  lower  in  cities  than  it  is  on  farms. 
The  real  fire  insurance  problem  which  every  one 
should  consider  is  in  what  kind  of  company  he 
should  take  his  insurance;  from  what  type  of  com- 
pany he  can  get  reliable  insurance  at  the  cheapest 
cost. 

In  considering  this  problem,  the  table  found  on 
this  page  will  be  an  eye-opener  to  many  people. 
This  table  was  made  up  from  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  Insurance  Department  for  Illinois, 
which  report  covers  the  insurance  activities  of  that 
State  for  the  year  1915.  The  most  important  part 
of  this  table  is  the  two  columns  headed  "%  for 
loss"  and  "%  for  profit  and  expense."  By  % 
for  loss"  is  meant  the  percentage  or  portion  of  the 
total  premiums  collected  during  the  year  which 
was  paid  out  on  losses  incurred  by  those  insured 
by  these  various  companies.  By  "%  for  profit  and 
expense"  is  meant  what  portion  of  these  premiums 
collected  was  used  to  pay  profits  to  stockholders 
and  to  pay  agents'  commissions  and  other  expenses. 
Naturally,  the  company  which  uses  the  largest  per- 
centage of  its  total  premiums  collected  in  the  pay- 
ment of  losses,  and  the  smallest  portion  for  profits 
and  all  operating  expenses,  is  the  best  company 
from  which  to  buy  insurance — all  other  factors 
being  equal. 

An  examination  of  this  table  phows  that  the  cia«s 
of  companies  which  used  the  largest  percentage  of 
total  premiums  collected  for  profits  and  expenses, 
and  the  lowest  for  payment  of  losses,  were  the  so- 
called  mutual  companies  which  operated  thruout 
the  entire  State.  This  same  group  of  companies 
also  showed  the  highest  reported  percentage  of 
losses  resisted  to  losses  paid.  Among  these  com- 
panies there  was  one  Farmers'  Mutual  which  opera- 
ted over  the  entire  State,  and  this  comoany  did  not 
resist  payment  of  anv  of  its  losses.  This  factor  of 
resisted  losses  was  not  reported  regarding  the  Dis- 
trict, County  and  Township  Mutual  Companies,  so 
they  cannot  be  compared  with  the  others  on  this 
basis.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Township  Mutuals. 
used  the  largest  percentage  of  total  premiums  col- 
lected in  payment  of  losses,  and  so  was  the  best 
class  of  company  when  measured  by  this  standard. 
The  District  Mutuals,  which  operated  in  two  or 
more  counties,  stood  second  on  this  basis,  while  the 
County  Mutuals  stood  third. 

These  Township,  County  and  District  Mutuals 
are  conducted  by  those  who  are  insured  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  furnishing  themselves  cheap,  as 
well  as  safe,  fire  insurance,  not  to  make  profits 
out  of  the  insurance  business;  while  the  Joint 
Stock  Companies  and  the  so-called  Mutuals  which 
operate  thruout  the  entire  State,  and  other  States, 
are  organized  primarily  to  make  money  out  of  the 
insurance  business.  Judging  by  this  one  standard, 
if  one  wants  to  make  money  out  of  insurance  he 
should  buy  stock  in  an  insurance  company,  or  sell 
insurance  for  such  concerns;  while  if  he  wantd  to 
save  money  in  insurance  he  should  buy  it  from  a 
local,  simon-pure,  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
This  table  forms  one  of  the  very  strongest  possi- 
ble arguments  for  the  organization  and  patronage 
of  local  Mutual  or  Cooperative  Insurance  Com- 
panies. 


Causes  of  Fires 

AFTER  comparing  and  analyzing  the  details  of 
a  very  large  percentage  of  all  fireB  in  Illinois, 
the  Actuarial  Bureau  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  has  ascertained  the  causes  of 
these  fires,  for  the  year  1915,  with  their  relative 
losses,  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Strictly  Preventable  Causes 


%  of 

Loss  Total 

Defective  chimneys  and  flues   $629,012  or  6.0 

Fireworks,  firecrackers,  etc   9,041  or  0.1 

Gas,  natural  and  artificial.   45,209  or  0.4 

Hot  ashes  and  coals   34,022  or  0.3 

Ignition  of  hot  grease,  oil,  tar,  wax, 

asphalt,  etc   32,030  or  0.3 

Hot  or  molten  metal   2,697  or  0.0 

Matches    492,708  or  4.7 

Open  fires    21,396  or  0.2 

Open  lights    83,901  or  0.8 

Petroleum  and  its  products   92,850  or  0.9 

Rubbish  and  litter   80,899  or  0.8 

Smoking  Icigars,  cigarettes,  pipes, 

etc.)    117,153  or  1.1 

Steam  and  hot  water  pipes   21,808  or  0.2 

Stoves,  furnaces,  boilers  and  their 

pipes    799,566  or  7.6 


Total   $2,462,292  or  23.4 


(Note. — In  each  of  the  above  cases,  preliminary 


This  Chart  Shows  Very  Plainly  What  Percent- 
age of  Fire  Losses  Is  Preventable.  The  Les- 
son Is,  It  Pays  to  Take  No  Chances  Whatever 
on  Letting  a  Fire  Get  Started 


inspection  would  have  shown  the  element  of  dan- 
ger, which  then  might  have  been  easily  remedied.) 


Partly  Preventable  Causes 


$908,593 

or 

8.7 

70,547 

or 

0.7 

1,458,592 

or 

14.6 

242,070 

or 

2.3 

408,518 

or 

3.9 

Miscellaneous,  cause  known  but  not 

242.194 

or 

2.3 

264,900 

or 

2.5 

68,615 

or 

0.6 

400,268 

or 

3.8 

$4,064,297 

or 

39.4 

(Note — It  is  estimated  that  at  least  half  of  the 


loss  occasioned  by  electricity,  sparks  from  fires, 
and  spontaneous  combustion  was  preventable,  and 
that  all  the  other  causes  had  some  degree  of  pre- 

ventability.) 

Unknown  Causes 
(Probably  largely  preventable)  $3,940,958  or  37.6%. 

Illinois  makes  an  interesting  comparison  with 
the  neighboring  States  of  Indiana  and  Missouri  In 

the  various  causes  cited: 

Strictly  Preventable  Causes 


Illinois      Indiana  Missouri 


Chimneys  and  flues 

  6%0 

% 
9.2 

% 
5.8 

0.4 

0.1 

Gas   

0.2 

1.4 

Ashes  and  coals   

....  0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Grease,  oil,  etc  

0.1 

0.2 

Metal   

0.6 

0.0 

3.6 

8.2 

Open  flres   

0.4 

0.2 

....  0.8 

0.8 

0.5 

Petroleum,  etc  

....  0.9 

1.3 

0.9 

....  0.8 

0.7 

0.2 

2.1 

1.4 

....  0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

  7.6 

5.1 

6.4 

.  ,  ,  23.4 

24.8 

20.8 

Partly  Preventable  Causes 


Electricity   

,  ,  8.7 

9.3 

12.9 

Explosions   

.  .  0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

14.6 

8.8 

9.2 

. .  2.3 

2.5 

3.3 

.  .  3.9 

4.7 

3.1 

Miscellaneous   

,  2.3 

1.3 

1.4 

Sparks — from  fires   

,  2.5 

8.0 

2.4 

Sparks — from  machinery 

. .  0.6 

2.3 

0.0 

Spontaneous  combustion  . 

. .  3.8 

4.3 

5.4 

Totals  

39.4 

42.1 

38.8 

.  .37.6 

33.1 

40.4 

Immense  Year's  Loss 

FIRE  insurance  companies  have  been  able  to 
approximate  their  losses  for  1916.  Their  rec- 
ords indicate  that  the  year's  losses  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  upward  of  $231,000,- 
000,  or  something  like  $50,000,000  more  than  those 
of  1915.  In  fact,  the  1916  losses  were  exceeded  only 
six  times  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  South 
and  Canada  contributing  chiefly  to  the  year's  rec- 
ord. 

The  Black  Tom  Island  explosion  and  fire  in  New 
York  harbor  was  one  of  the  hard  blows,  its  losses 
being  estimated  at  $11,000,000.  Owing  to  the  higher 
values  during  the  year,  a  loss  meant  more  than 
usual.  Three  conflagrations  contributed  largely  to 
the  heavy  loss  ratio  of  the  South.  Paris,  Texa3, 
losses  were  $7,000,000;  Augusta,  Ga.,  lost  $5,000,000, 
and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  $1,500,000.  Loss  men,  in  cast- 
ing up  their  accounts,  find  that  the  war  munition 
hazard  was  quite  a  factor  during  the  year,  as  nu- 
merous fires  could  be  attributed  in  factories  to 
hazards  caused  by  neglect. 

Why  Stock  Insurance? 

MUTUAL  livestock  insurance  was  the  first 
form  of  agricultural  cooperation  to  develop 
in  this  country  and  in  some  others.  It  ap- 
peared along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  has  moved 
steadily  westward  until  it  is  found  in  practically 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is 
so  prevalent  is  pretty  good  proof  that  it  is  needed, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  urgently  needed  in  this 
country  yet  as  it  is  in  Europe,  where  it  has  reached 
a  very  much  greater  development  that  has  many 
lessons  for  us.  Many  a  man  in  Europe  would  be 
left  destitute,  or  at  least  embarrassed  for  life,  by 
the  loss  of  a  horse  or  cow  not  covered  by  insurance. 
Many  a  man  who  prefers  to  buy  one  good  cow  would 
buy  two  poorer  ones  for  fear  the  one  good  one 
would  die  and  he  would  lose  all  he  had  if  he  could 
not  protect  himself  by  livestock  insurance.  In 
England  he  may  insure  not  only  the  cow,  but  prac- 
tically everything  else  on  the  farm,  from  the  la- 
borer in  the  field  to  the  bees  in  the  hive. 

Conditions  in  this  country  are  every  year  be- 
coming more  and  more  like  those  across  the  water 
which  demand  such  a  great  development  of  live- 
stock insurance.  Free  farm  land  is  no  longer  of 
very  good  quality,  and  soon  the  Government  will 
have  none  at  all.  Competition  will  be  keener  and 
keener,  and  the'  struggle  will  not  longer  be  to 
amass  a  farm-made  fortune,  but  only  to  make  a  liv- 
ing and  keep  what  we  already  have,  at  least  for 
most  of  us.  Under  such  circumstances  livestock 
insurance,  now  a  desirable  thing,  will  become  abso- 
lutely necessary. 


1915  Fire  Insurance  Costs  in  Illinois 

Type  of  Company  Premiums  Losses  •%  for  t  %  for  profit  res'istedUo 

collected  paid  loss    and  expense  losses  paid 

135  joint  stock  companies  $24,427,755  $11,420,608  46.75  53.25  1.92 

48  mutual  companies                                             1,399,748  480,142  34.30  65.70  J3.38 

11  district  mutuals                                                 61  857  44174  71  42  28.58  not  given 

67  county  mutuals  276,604  179.936  64.69  35.31  not  given 

144  township  mutuals                                             274,161  210.164  76.65  23.35  not  given 

*  This  means  what  per  cent  of  total  amount  of  premiums  collected  was  paid  out  to  cover 
losses  by  Are. 

t  This  means  what  per  cent  of  total  amount  of  premiums  collected  was  used  to  pay  agents' 
commissions,  operating  expenses  and  profits. 

t  Of  these  forty-eight  so-called  mutual  companies  operating  in  entire  State,  one  was  a  farmers' 
mutual,  which  reported  no  loss  claims  contested  at  all. 
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Conservation  Counts 

Keeping  Down  Costs  and  Using  Waste  Land  Boosts  Farm  Profits 


A  Bad  Combination 

SOIL  robbery  seems  to  be  the  only  form  of  grand 
areeny  not  covered  by  State  laws.  Oklahoma 
isn't  worse  than  her  neighbors  in  this  regard, 
but  the  following  paragraph  from  a  report  of  an 
Agent  in  an  Oklahoma  county  is  so  pitifully  true 
of  many  sections  that  it  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
landowner: 

'Thursday,  in  fulfillment  of  a  number  of  prom- 
ises. I  drove  over  a  large  area  of  farming  country 

north  of   ,  which  was  once  one  of  the  best 

farming  communities  in  the  country,  but  which  is 
now  a  region  of  worn-out  farms.  The  purpose  of 
the  trip  was  to  look  over  conditions  and  help  to 
plan  some  system  of  agriculture  which  would  re- 
sult in  making  these  lands  better.  It  could  be  done, 
with  livestock  and  legumes,  but  it  will  not  be  done 
while  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  present  own- 
ers. They  will  continue  to  crop  it  in  corn,  cane 
and  cotton  just  as  long  as  they  can  find  a  tenant 
who  is  willing  to  try  to  grow  a  crop  on  it  for  one 
year  (they  never  stay  longer)." 

.Vote  the  alliterative  effect  of  "livestock  and  le- 
gumes" and  of  "corn,  cane  and  cotton!"  The  terms 
just  naturally  flock  together  like  birds  of  the  same 
plumage.  And  the  landlord  who  demands  "cash  re- 
turns" and  the  tenant  who  stays  but  one  year — 
they  also  flock  together. 
The  system  of  farming 
that  puts  back  soil  fer- 
tility on  a  worn-out 
farm  is  like  savings  de- 
posits— you  can't  check 
on  it  just  when  you 
please,  but  it  is  draw- 
ing interest  all  the  time. 
There  are  many  land- 
owners that  ought  to 
start  a  soil  fertility  ac- 
count 


High  Cost 
of  Mud 

INCREASES  of  land 
value  ranging  from 
25  to  194  per  cent, 
and  reduction  of  haul- 
ing co3ta  from  33% 
cents  per  ton  mile  to 
15  7-10  cents,  due  di- 
rectly to  road  improve- 
ment in  eight  counties, 
prove  conclusively  that 
dirt  is  not  cheap,  when 
that  dirt  is  on  the  high- 
ways. 

These  and  a  number 
of  other  interesting  and 
important  facts  are  pre- 
sented in  a  bulletin  of 
about  150  pages  Just  is- 
sued by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under 
the  title  "Economic  Sur- 
veys of  County  High- 
way Improvement."  The 
work  is  an  analysis  of 
results  obtained  from 
road  improvement  in 
four  counties  in  Vir- 
ginia and  one  each  in 
New  York,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  Mississippi, 
during  a  period  of  five 
years. 

Following  improve- 
ment of  the  main  mar- 
ket roads,  the  selling 
price  of  tillable  lands 
served  by  the  roads  in- 
creased from  one  to 
three  times  the  total 
coat  of  the  improve- 
ments. The  gross  an- 
nual saving  in  hauling 
costs  due  to  the  good 
roads  amounts  to  $627,- 
409  for  a  traffic  of  about 
3,500,000  ton  miles, 
while  the  net  saving, 
after  deducting  the  cost 
of  Interest  and  princi- 
pal for  road  work,  av- 
erages 11.6  cents  per 
ton  mile  for  hauling. 

Before  the  roads  were 
improved  the  average 
school  attendance  was 
sixty-six  pupils  in  each 
100  enrolled,  as  com- 


pared with  seventy-six  after  improvement.  Thus, 
ten  more  children  in  every  100  are  enabled  to 
secure  an  education  as  a  result  of  better  roads. 

Birds  Destroy  Many  Bugs 

THE  farmer  has  no  better  bird  friend  than  the 
quail.  The  weed  seeds  and  insect  enemies 
which  Bob  White  destroys  entitle  him  to 
protection.  Of  course,  the  law  protects  him  during 
a  certain  part  of  the  year,  but  farmers  who  know 
their  business  will  see  that  he  has  protection  thru- 
out  the  year.  Farmers  should  post  their  lands. 
This  will  not  only  protect  the  birds  on  their  farms, 
but  it  will  lure  birds  from  waste  lands  near  by. 
The  more  birds  a  man  can  oa,c  nn  hi?  farm.  Hie 
more  protection  he  will  have  from  insects. 

Concerning  the  activities  of  birds  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  country,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  says: 

"At  least  sixty-six  species  of  birds  found  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States  are  of  service  in  de- 
stroying the  cotton  boll  weevil.  A  much  larger 
number  of  the  460  different  species  found  in  the 
Southeast  also  render  important  service  to  agri- 
culture by  feeding  on  various  insects  which  attack 
field  crops,  garden  truck,  forage  plants  and  fruit 
thruout  the  region.    These  facts  have  been  deter- 


When  Land  Which  Is  Fitted  Only  for  Pasture  In  Used  for  Growing  Crops  It  Washes,  Becomes  Waste 
Land  and  Pajs  No  I'roflt.  If  It  Is  I  sed  for  Pasture,  to  Which  It  Is  Adapted,  It  Pays  an  Increasing 
Profit  Each  Tear;  This  Is  Conservation   lader  Control  of  Individual  Owners 


mined  by  extensive  field  and  laboratory  studies 
made  by  the  Biological  Survey,  the  results  of  which 
have  just  been  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  Farmers'  Bulletin  755,  'Common 
Birds  of  Southeastern  United  States  in  Relation  to 
Agriculture.' 

"The  most  active  of  the  sixty-six  feathered  ene- 
mies of  the  boll  weevil,  it  was  found,  are  the  orioles, 
which  are  among  the  few  actually  taking  the  in- 
sects from  the  squares  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  the 
swallows,  which  feed  on  the  weevil  while  the  latter 
are  in  flight  seeking  to  extend  their  range.  In 
winter  the  most  efficient  enemies  of  the  boll  weevils 
are  blackbirds,  meadowlarks,  titlarks  and  Carolina 
wrens.  The  cotton  worm  is  eaten  by  forty-one  spe- 
cies of  birds,  of  which  the  cuckoos  are  the  most 
effective.  These  birds  frequently  consume  from 
100  to  150  of  the  worms  at  a  meal.  Twelve  South- 
ern birds  attack  the  boll  worm  and  seven  feed  on 
the  cotton  cutworm. 

"White  grubs,  which  are  a  serious  pest  not  only 
to  corn  but  to  strawberries,  garden  crops  and 
grasses,  are  eaten,  by  fifty-seven  species  of  South- 
eastern birds.  Wire  worms  and  their  adult  forms, 
click  beetles,  another  pest  of  corn,  are  consumed 
by  128  kinds  of  birds,  while  fifty-five  species  feed 
on  bill  bugs,  which  also  attack  corn.  Cutworms, 
which  often  occur  in  the  Southeast  in  summer  and 

fall  and  attack  practi- 
cally all  vegetation,  are 
eaten  by  eighty-eight 
species  of  birds." 

While  many  of  these 
birds  are  not  hunted, 
they  are  disturbed  by 
hunters  who  seek  game 
birds.  The  protection 
which  they  give  farm- 
ers deserves  reciproca- 
tion, especially  since  it 
can  be  so  easily  given. 


Save  the 
Rust  Loss 

ALL  farm  imple- 
ments should  now 
be  under  shelter 
and  be  put  in  first-class 
condition  for  next  sea- 
son. The  binder  should 
be  repaired  now,  and 
not  when  you  are  ready 
to  begin  work.  Delay 
at  harvest  time  may 
mean  the  loss  of  many 
dollars.  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  true  for  all 
other  farm  machines. 

Too  many  farmers 
are  careless  with  the 
equipment  with  makes 
farming  a  paying  busi- 
ness. In  every  section 
farm  machinery  can  be 
seen  out  in  the  weather 
for  weeks  and  months 
at  a  time.  Such  prac- 
tices eat  up  the  profits 
of  the  farm.  What 
would  the  farmer  think 
of  the  manufacturer 
who  neglected  his  ma- 
chinery? The  manu- 
facturer would  be  a 
mighty  poor  business 
man,  yet  the  farmer, 
who  is  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer, allows  his  ma- 
chines to  rust  and  go 
without  care. 

Every  farmer  should 
have  a  place  to  store  his 
machinery.  A  small 
building  of  simple  con- 
struction, located  be- 
tween the  house  and 
barn,  is  best.  A  long 
shed  not  more  than 
eighteen  feet  wide,  pro- 
vided with  continuous 
doors  along  one  side,  is 
more  convenient  for  re- 
moving implements  than 
a  wider  building.  A 
small  shop  included  at 
one  end  is  a  great  con- 
venience in  keeping  im- 
plements in  repair. 

Don't  neglect  the 
young  after  it  arrives. 
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association  Is  not  as  high  as  It  is  for  the  man  who 
does  nothing  but  buy  and  sell,  and  is  busy  at  that 
only  a  part  of  his  time. 

A  good  illustration  is  found  in  the  case  of  tho 
Lenville  Fruit  Exchange  in  Michigan.  Last  year 
this  association  marketed  74  cars  of  apples,  46  of 
pears,  37  of  peaches,  10  of  plums  and  4  of  grapes, 
the  cost  of  marketing  being  only  5  per  cent  of  gross 
sales.  A  local  independent  buyer  cannot  operate  on 
that  narrow  margin. 


to  the  blacksmith  and  have  it  sharpened.  See  that 
the  bearings  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  that  all 
scrapers  fit  right  and  work  right.  If  you  find  pny 
part  that  is  In  danger  of  breaking  during  the 
spring,  buy  a  new  part  and  put  on  now;  keep  the 
old  part  for  an  emergency  repair,  rather  than  the 
new  part.  Go  over  the  grain  drill  and  the  corn 
planter  in  the  same  way;  if  any  scouring  part 
does  not  have  a  good  working  polish  under  Us  coat 
of  grease,  give  it  to  it  now  and  grease  it  up  again. 
Have  the  plows  polished  and  rcgreased;  have  the 
shares  sharpened  and  the  suction  restored;  if  the 
nose  is  worn  down,  put  a  new  one  on.  See  that 
all  eveners,  doubletrees  and  singletrees  are  strong 
enough  to  last  thruout  the  entire  working  ssason 
ahead  of  them. 

-  If,  after  overhauling  the  spring  machinery,  you 
still  have  some  time  before  spring  work  begins,  go 
over  the  haying  and  harvesting  machinery  in  the 
same  way.  Every  man  who  farms  knows  as  well 
as  does  any  one  else,  or  even  better,  that  when 
spring  work  is  once  started  he  has  no  time  to 
spare  repairing  and  overhauling  machinery  or  for 
doing  anything  besides  the  actual  Jobs  of  the  sea- 
son. The  less  trouble  one  has  with  his  machinery, 
the  more  work  he  will  get  done  during  the  season 
and  the  more  money  he  will  make. 

A  Stitch  in  Time 

SPENDING  a  little  money,  or  taking  a  little 
trouble,  to  prevent  a  fire  is  a  heap  better  than 
losing  a  lot  of  money,  and  having  a  lot  of 
trouble,  because  of  a  fire.  It  1b  the  same  old 
proposition  over  again;  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine, 
or  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 
You  might  even  put  it  another  way  and  say  that 
a  penny's  worth  of  fire  prevention  is  worth  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  Are  insurance;  tho,  of  course,  sound 
insurance  policies  of  all  kinds  are  worth  more  than 
they  cost;  a  man  can't  afford  to  be  without  them. 

Just  think  of  these  facts  for  a  minute:  Some- 
thing like  twenty-three  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
loss  from  fire  in  the  State  of  Illinois  last  year 
could  have  been  prevented;  and  with  but  very 
little  trouble  at  that,  and  in  most  cases  without  any 
cost  or  expense.  Another  39.4  per  cent  of  the  fire 
losses  in  the  State  were  at  least  partially  prevent- 
able. This  makes  a  total  of  almost  two  thirds  of 
the  entire  fire  losses  of  the  State  which  were 
either  partially  or  wholly  preventable;  that  is,  the 
fires  themselves  could  have  been  prevented. 

•And  there  is  still  another  phase  to  this  question. 
In  a  large  percentage  of  the  other  cases  the  fires 
could  have  been  put  out  before  they  had  done 
much,  if  any,  damage  if  the  owners  had  had  even 
the  crudest  form  of  fire  fighting  equipment.  A 
barrel  of  water,  with  a  bucket  hung  to  it,  setting 
in  every  farm  building  where  it  can  be  gotten  at 
handily  would  enable  a  man  to  stop  most  fires 
which  get  started  before  they  have  done  any  ma- 
terial damage.  Even  better  yet  is  to  have  a  small 
portable  chemical  fire  extinguisher.  ^Gasoline  and 
oil  fires  cannot  be  put  out  by  water — in  fact,  throw- 
ing water  onto  such  a  fire  simply  helps  to  spread 
it,  and  so  increases  the  danger — but  a  chemical  ex- 
tinguisher will  put  out  this  kind  as  well  as  any 
other  fire;  and  the  increasing  use  of  gasoline  en- 
gines and  automobiles  is  constantly  increasing  the 
danger  of  fires. 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

WHEN  you  find  folded  into  your  copy  of  The 
Farming  Business  a  slip  of  paper  telling 
you  that  your  suhscription  has  expired,  fill 
out  the  blank  spaces,  inclose  50  cents  with  it  in 
an  envelope  and  send  to  us  without  delay.  This 
will  insure  your  receiving  every  issue  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business  without  any  break  in  the  series. 

Other  farm  papers,  magazines  and  daily  and 
weekly  papers  have  been  increasing  their  price  of 
subscription  the  past  six  months,  saying  that  the 
high  price  of  print  paper  made  this  neces- 
sary in  order  for  them  to  continue  publication.  But 
The  Farming  Business  has  not  done  this.  The  im- 
mense size  of  this  company,  and  the  great  volume 
of  business  which  it  does,  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  continue  all  our  publications  on  the  same  high 
plane  of  excellence,  and  at  the  same  old  subscrip- 
tion prices.  We  consider  that  it  is  better  to  ac- 
cept a  smaller  margin  of  profit  on  a  larger  volume 
of  business  than  to  charge  our  subscribers  more, 
or  give  them  less  for  their  money.  In  this  way  the 
individual  subscribers  are  not  forced  to  bear  the 
increased  cost  of  publication. 

There  is  no  other  publication  which  gives  you  the 
same  character  and  quality  of  reading  matter 
which  The  Farming  Business  gives  you.  So,  no 
matter  how  many  other  farm  papers  you  may  be 
receiving,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  The 
Farming  Business.  It  fully  lives  up  to  its  name 
at  all  times;  the  bulk  of  its  reading  matter  is  de- 
voted to  the  business  and  economic  problems  of 
farming,  rather  than  to  the  mere  problems  of  pro- 
ducing more  bushels  of  grain  or  more  pounds  of 
meat  with  which  our  readers  are  already  familiar. 
The  business  of  farming  is  in  far  more  need  of  im- 
provement than  is  the  mere  task  of  farming;  and 
it  is  to  the  former  that  The  Farming  Business  de- 
votes the  bulk  of  its  attention. 
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Is  It  a  Safe  Investment? 

STILL  there  seems  to  be  some  question  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
farm  loan  bonds  which  are  to  be  sold  by  the 
Federal  Land  Banks  will  be  a  safe  investment  for 
them  to  make.  Careful  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing facts  regarding  the  security  back  of  these  bonds 
should  dispel  any  doubt  on  this  question: 

In  the  first  place,  these  bonds  are  to  be  se- 
cured by  first  mortgage  on  improved  farms  which 
are  being  operated  by  their  owners,  the  safest  and 
most  stable  security  in  the  world.  The  face  value 
of  these  mortgages  will  not  be  in  excess  of  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  land  and  one-fifth  of  the  im- 
provements on  the  land,  and  all  these  improvements 
must  be  insured.  The  prime  factor  to  be  considered 
in  determining  the  value  of  the  land  is  its  earn- 
ing value  rather  than  simply  its  present  market 
value,  which  is  not  always  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  farm. 

In  the  second  place,  the  safety  of  these  mortgages 
increases  each  year.  The  loans  secured  by  them 
are  to  be  paid  in  annual  or  semiannual  installments. 
So  the  debts  are  being  constantly  decreased,  while 
the  security  remains  constant,  thus  giving  a  con- 
stantly widening  margin  of  safety. 

In  the  third  place,  the  repayment  of  each  loan 
secured  by  such  a  mortgage  is  guaranteed  by  the 
loan  association  thru  which  the  loan  was  made; 
the  minimum  liability  of  an  association  being  its 
paid-in  capital  stock,  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  all 
loans  issued  thru  it,  and  an  additional  assessment 
which  may  be  made  against  all  members  equal  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  loan  which  each  has  secured  thru 
his  association.  This  is  a  security  in  addition  to 
the  mortgages  themselves  equal  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  face  value  of  these  mortgages. 

In  the  fourth  place,  an  additional  security  back 
of  these  bonds  is  offered  in  the  form  of  the  capital 
stock  and  all  assets  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
issuing  the  bonds,  and  the  collective  assets  of  the 
other  eleven  Federal  Land  Banks. 

Selling  Cheaply 

HERE  is  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 
cooperative  marketing  associations.  A  well 
organized  and  well  managed  association  of 
this  kind,  no  matter  what  the  product  which  it  is 
selling,  can  sell  the  product  of  its  members  Just 
as  cheaply  and  effectively  as  can  a  local  inde- 
pendent dealer  who  buys  from  the  individual  pro- 
ducers on  his  own  "hook"  and  sells  on  the  large 
terminal  markets.  The  selling  costs  to  the  one 
should  be  no  higher  than  to  the  other. 

The  independent  local  buyer  is  in  the  business 
for  the  profits  which  he  can  make  out  of  his  deal- 
ings. In  order  to  make  a  profit  he  must  buy  at  such 
a  price  that  the  difference  between  purchase  and 
sale  price  is  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  costs 
of  selling  and  shipping.  In  general  the  sole  oc- 
cupation or  business  of  these  dealers  is  their 
buying  and  selling,  so  their  entire  profits  must 
come  from  this  work. 

The  members  of  the  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations are  in  the  business  to  make  profits  out  of 
the  production  of  the  thing  sold  thru  the  associ- 
ation, not  from  the  business  of  buying  and  selling. 
Their  profits  are  made  by  selling  their  products  at 
a  net  price,  after  deducting  all  costs  of  selling, 
sufficient  to  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  production. 
In  the  bulk  of  these  neighborhood  associations, 
some  member  attends  to  the  business  of  marketing. 
This  requires  only  a  small  portion  of  his  time,  and 
he  is  paid  a  fair  wage  for  such  time  as  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  devote  to  this  work.  The  rest  of  his 
time  is  devoted  to  his  main  business  of  produc- 
tion.   So  the  labor  cost  of  selling  for  such  an 


Value  Received 

WHEN* a  man  buys  a  bull  or  other  farm  sire 
which  has  the  same  high  quality  thruout  as 
is  .shown  in  the  bull's  head  on  our  cover 
page  this  week  he  receives  full  value  for  the  money 
which  he  paid  for  him,  almost  regardless  of  what 
that  price  may  be.  Study  carefully  the  prices 
quoted  in  our  weekly  market  review  as  being  paid 
for  various  kinds  of  livestock,  notice  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  price  paid  each  week  for  choice  quality 
animals  and  inferior  animals,  and  you  will  find  a 
good  reason  for  this  statement. 

Inferior  animals  always  sell  at  the  bottom  of 
the  market,  and  that  bottom  is  always  away  low  as 
compared  to  the  top;  not  only  do  they  sell  at  the 
bottom,  but  they  are  a  drug  on  the  market — the 
commission  merchants  have  a  hard  time  unload- 
ing them  at  any  price  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  choice  quality  animals  always  sell  at  the  top; 
that  top  is  not  only  always  away  high  as  com- 
pared with  the  bottom,  and  considerably  above  the 
general  average  for  the  day's  or  week's  prices,  but 
it  is  always  high  enough  to  pay  a  profit  to  the 
producer  providing  he  has  used  good  Judgment 
and  skill  in  feeding  and  finishing  his  animals.  Just 
the  opposite  is  true  of  the  inferior  animals;  the 
price  received  for  them  is  seldom,  if  ever,  enough 
to  pay  a  profit  to  the  producer,  no  matter  how 
economically  he  has  fed  them. 

The  sire  has  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  the  animals  which  are  sold,  and  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  market;  that  is  where  the 
truth  of  our  opening  statement  comes  in.  A  man 
simply  cannot  afford  to  use  an  inferior,  or  even  a 
mediocre,  sire.  If  he  hasn't  enough  females  to 
warrant  him  buying  a  high  grade  sire  for  his  own 
use,  then  he  should  go  to  almost  any  expense  or 
trouble  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  such 
a  sire  which  is  owned  by  some  one  else.  With 
feed  at  the  high  prices  which  have  ruled  during 
recent  years,  he  can't  afford  to  shovel  feed  into  the 
inefficient  "meat  factories"  produced  from  inferior 
sires. 

Consider  the  Lowly  Hen 

OLD  BIDDY  is  not  to  be  despised  by  any  man- 
ner of  means.  She  deserves  far  more  credit 
than  most  of  us  give  her.  Also,  she  deserves 
more  care  and  attention  than  she  generally  re- 
ceives. The  total  net  income  for  the  year  could  be 
considerably  increased  on  many  farms  if  the  chick- 
ens kept  received  more  and  better  care,  or  if  the 
number  of  chickens  kept  were  increased. 

Here  are  a  few  claims  which  are  made  for  the 
hen  which  are  worthy  of  careful  digestion:  Taking 
the  average  of  the  year,  eggs  sell  for  a  higher 
price  per  pound  than  do  any  of  the  farm  meat  ani- 
mals. A  good  layer  will  produce  several  times 
her  own  weight  in  eggs  in  one  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  year  she  should  weigh  more  than  she 
did  at  the  start — unless  she  is  qu;te  old  and  on  the 
down  grade.  A  hen  will  make  jiore  pounds  of  a 
salable  product — either  meat  or  eggs,  or  both — 
from  a  hundred  pounds  of  feed,  or  from  a  dollar's 
worth  of  feed,  than  will  any  meat  animal  grown 
on  the  average  farm;  even  more  than  will  a  dairy 
cow.  And  these  things  spell  p-r-o-f-i-t-s.  And 
profits  are  what  we  are  all  in  the  farming  business 
for. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  claimed  that  Just  any  old 
hen,  receiving  any  old  kind  of  feed  and  care,  will 
do  these  things.  But  a  good  hen,  well  fed  and  well 
cared  for,  will  do  them ;  and  she  does  not  need  to 
be  a  fancy  pure-bred  to  do  them.  So,  if  there  is 
any  member  of  the  family  who  is  "handy"  or  suc- 
cessful with  chickens,  turn  the  whole  poultry  es- 
tablishment over  to  that  one  and  make  that  branch 
of  your  business  his  or  her  special  Job  for  the  year. 
And  do  not  be  afraid  to  invest  a  few  dollars  if  your 
poultryman  can  show  you  where  such  an  invest- 
ment will  properly  increase  the  profits  from  that 
branch  of  your  business. 

Another  Winter  Job 

ANOTHER  good  Job  for  these  winter  days, 
which  are  the  least  rushing  days  of  the 
year,  is  to  overhaul  all  machinery  and  tools 
and  get  them  in  good  condition  for  the  rush  sea- 
sons which  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Then,  when 
they  are  needed  for  work  in  the  fields,  they  are 
ready  for  use  without  any  delay.  Maybe  you  did 
this  when  you  put  them  away  for  the  winter;  if  you 
did,  you  were  wise;  if  you  did  not,  now  is  the 
next  best  time  to  do  it. 

First,  overhaul  the  implements  and  machines  you 
will  need  for  the  spring  work.  If  you  do  not  have 
a  sharpener  of  your  own,  then  take  the  disc  harrow 
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Olds' 
Wisconsin 


Pedigree 
No.  1 


Best  Oat  Ever  Introduced 

First  offered  four  years  ago.  now  the  roost  pop- 
u  laToat  in  Wisconsin.  Result  of  14  years  breed- 
E  "  work  at  Wis  Ei.  Station.  Pronounced  there 
•  Be«  for  Medium  Rich  Sous"  and  "Best  Oa« 
in  the  World." 

Olds'  1917  Seed  Book 

offers  snlendid  stock.  Also  Olds'  White  Kherson. 
Olds'  Improved  Yellow  Kherson.  Regenerated 
Swedish  Select,  Olds'  Scottish  Chief  and  others. 
Big  yielding  varieties  potatoes,  corn.  oats,  bar- 
ley, wtieat.  alfalfa,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 
Write  today.  Samples  Free  »U  Field  Seeds. 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  COMPANY 
Drawer  29  Madison,  Wit.  ] 


^TOMATOES 


irlJer  than  you  ever  had  before. 

THOUSANDS 

of  op-to-date  gardeners  are  making 
big  money — you  can  do  the  same. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  garden 
like  the  other  fellow — beat  him 
to  it.    Have  a  garden  that  you'll 
be  proud  of,  a  garden  that  wilt 
bring  the  admiration  of  your 
friends.   No  matter  how  back- 
ward the  Spring,  it's  easy  with 

THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  FORCER 

Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It's  chuck 
fall  of  the  latest  developments  in  modern  gardening.  It 
fives  you  gardening  information  foand  in  do  other  publi- 
cstiom*  It  tells  yon  how  you  can  have  a  garden  with 
towers  in  full  blbom  and  vegetables  for  ynnr  table  a  month 
earlier  than  you  ever  bad  before.  Jut  drop  me  a  post 
card  and  I  11  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 
THE  BALL  MFC  CO,  P.  C.enside.  Pa* 


^WeWantYou 
to  Have  Our 
Brand -New 
Catalogue-  * 

/? 

y  annti 


aWH  4-1  HH-f-ffl  M  A  complete  illustrated 
WCfxSSfsSS^-W  annual  of  the  greatest 
|E$f33|Sg9^  value  for  every  tanner. 
ttt^i  I  i3B&iii/  (rsrrtener  or  flov*cr  lovi  r.  De- 
BH  H  JaT^S'W  scribes  everything  we  have 
Kgfif  produced  durirur  our  28  yean 

y^jgr  experience  aa  Med  »r rowers  and  nurs- 
ery men.  Our  grrower-to-planter  plan 
of  sell  in  it  saves  you  money  on  all  Grasses. 
Seed  Grains,  Seed  Corn,  Potatoes,  Garden 
or  Rower  Seeds  and  Nursery  Stock.  Your 
moneys  worth  or  your  money  back — write 
charge. 


FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., 
118  Ftnat  Avrsw,  FARIBAULT,  MINN. 


SEEDS 

Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 

Every  Gardener  and 
Planter  should  test  the 
superior  merits  of  Our 
Northern  Grown  Seeds. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 
FOR  10  CENTS 
we  will  send  postpaid  oar 
FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1  p«g.  SO  Pay  Tamat.  •  •  •  >  SO* 
t  pig.  fits  MSI  rUaiak 


•KIT.  H«lf-4,raa>l.g  Clary  . 
1  pi*.  Early  arr»w.kra4  ( shhag.  . 

1   pig.  r'nllTloo  Msrl-'  I  all  ...  . 

alio  11  Variatlas  Cbolaa  Ho-.r 


•too 

Writ*  today  I  Band  10  eanti  to  halp  pay  postage  and 
panging  and  racalva  tha  ahoTa  "Famosia  Collaction,"  V>- 
gethar  with  oar  Raw  and  lnitructi?a  Oarden  (luida. 

ORKAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 
313  Kos«  St.  Rockford,  Illinois) 


000  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  CROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege. 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  lit. 


ETI  tTOTRIfll  HOME.  FARM  THLATRE.ad  STORE 
taUatV  ■  IlIU  Uekt  Pbott.  Economitil.  Safe.  Ckso. 
Jar.  *">rif  Ratf.rlaa,  Mrnaasa*.  Paw.r  Motors,  Engines,  Hf II., 
k.ll-.r.   CaUlsrS  -•.    "HIO  VI.KI  IHK,  WIIRKH,  I  |.  ..I  .,,1  (I. 


Week's  Market  Story 


\^HEAT  supplies  in  this  country 
and  for  export  the  remainder  of 
the  season  are  estimated  at  from 
70,000,000  to  100,000,000  bu.,  a  small 
amount  in  view  of  the  demand.  Pre- 
miums, while  a  little  lower  than  a 
few  weeks  ago,  are  still  high,  and 
mills,  as  well  as  exporters,  are  still 
paying  abnormally  high  prices  for 
wheat. 

The  advance  in  May  to  over  $1.90 
resulted  in  fairly  liberal  purchases 
of  wheat  to  arrive.  Estimates  of 
farm  reserves  are  bullish.  Visible 
stocks  are  still  liberal  for  the  sea- 
son, but  are  beginning  to  show  more 
rapid  decreases.  The  clearances  are 
moderate,  and  if  conditions  in  this 
respect  change  it  would  mean  a  much 
stronger  situation. 

The  success  of  the  German  com- 
merce raiders  made  traders  nervous 
and  inclined  to  be  conservative  on 
the  bull  side,  altho  in  some  quarters 
the  severe  losses  of  Allied  countries 
were  taken  as  a  bullish  factor  as 
increasing  the  necessity  of  the  Allies 
buying  more  of  their  supplies  in  this 
country  in  proportion  to  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  and  hazard  in  transport- 
ing grain  from  other  exporting  coun- 
tries. 

"yHE  corn  market  scored  the  high- 
est prices  since  the  Civil  War, 
with  a  moderate  reaction  due  to  the 
weak  turn  in  wheat  and  realizing 
incident  to  the  big  advance.  Re- 
ceipts have  been  liberal  in  spite  of 
the  car  shortage,  primary  arrivals 
for  the  week  being  7,205,000  bu., 
against  7.054,000  bu.  the  previous 
week,  and  6.685,000  bu.  a  year  ago. 
Argentine  reports  have  been  dis- 
couraging in  regard  to  crop  pros- 
pects, and  the  decline  in  freights  in- 
dicates the  lack  of  heavy  offerings. 

QATS  rallied  with  other  grains 
early  in  the  week,  but  sold  off  a 
tittle  later.  The  shipping  demand 
has  been  good,  with  some  export 
business,  but  as  in  other  grains  the 
trade  In  cash  grain  has  been  ham- 
pered by  the  poor  shipping  facilities. 
The  Argentine  crop  is  admittedly  a 
practical  failure. 

YOU  simply  can't  keep  down  the 
prices  of  grain  for  any  length 
of  time  until  the  year  has  advanced 
far  enough  to  give  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate estimate  of  what  the  1917 
crop  is  going  to  be.  War,  political 
news,  railroad  embargoes  and  lack 
of  ocean  shipping  facilities  may  tem- 
porarily drive  the  price  down,  and 
may  even  hold  it  down  for  a  short 
time.  But,  like  truth,  it  will  rise 
again.  All  grains  are  going  to  bring 
a  long  price,  at  least  until  the  fu- 
ture of  the  next  crop  is  known; 
thereafter,  prices  will  depend  on  that 
new  crop. 

The  1916-17  world  crop  is  short, 
that  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 
See  the  February  3rd  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  for  a  full  discus- 
sion of  this  problem;  here  we  can 
give  only  the  barest  and  boldest 
facts  regarding  it.  The  world  wheat 
crop  is  only  74.7  per  cent  of  what  it 
was  for  1915-16,  and  only  91.2  per 
cent  of  a  five-year  average.  The  corn 
crop  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
is  only  83.02  per  cent  of  last 
year  and  89.7  per  cent  of  the  five- 
year  average.  The  South  American 
crop  is  still  an  unknown  factor,  but 
probably  will  be  no  better.  These 
are  the  world's  two  leading  cereals. 
While  the  world's  crop  of  oats,  bar- 
ley and  rye  is  slightly  above  the 
five-year  average,  it  is  still  below 
last  year.  Because  of  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  total  volume  of 
the  world  crop  of  these  cereals  and 
of  wheat  and  corn,  they  will  follow 
closely  the  trend  of  prices  in  these 
two;  they  are  simply  substitutes  for 
wheat  and  corn  in  the  world's  diet 
anyway. 

J-|IGHER  prices  were  made  by  beef 
cattle  at  Chicago  last  week,  but 
the  market  had  a  bad  reaction  on 


closing  days,  and  final  quotations 
showed  no  material  advances  from  the 
previous  week's  final  figures.  The 
average  price  of  steers  was  higher  for 
the  week  and  eclipsed  last  year's  by 
a  liberal  margin,  and  the  closing  de- 
cline left  the  market  still  at  a  level 
seldom  experienced  in  the  trade  here. 
The  only  substantial  change  made 
and  sustained  to  the  finish  was  in 
calves,  which  closed  at  the  highest 
point  on  record,  with  prime  vealers 
quotable  up  to  $14.60.  Receipts  for 
the  week  showed  a  slight  decrease, 
and  there  was  some  falling  off  in 
shipments.  Steers  topped  at  $11.75, 
with  the  bulk  at  $8.75@10.75. 

Cattle  receipts  at  seven  Western 
markets  for  the  week,  185,900,  against 
205,100  the  preceding  week,  179,900 
a  year  ago,  and  141,000  two  years 
ago.  Total  for  1917  to  date,  590,000, 
against  509,000  the  same  period  in 
1916. 

JTINAL  figures  made  sheep  15@25c 
higher  than  the  week  before, 
while  yearlings  showed  a  gain  of 
10@15c,  and  lambs  were  up  25c  for 
the  fat  grades  and  50c  for  the  feed- 
ers. Receipts  for  the  week  showed 
a  decrease  of  5,000  head,  which  was 
not  represented  in  the  shipments  for 
six  days.  Packers  were  liberal  buy- 
ers at  the  advanced  prices,  and  the 
market  closed  in  a  strong  position 
at  the  best  level.  Fat  lambs  topped 
the  week  at  $14.40  and  sheep  at  $11. 

J7INAL  prices  made  hogs  20@30c 
higher  than  the  previous  week, 
while  pigs  were  20c  higher  for  the 
period.  The  weekly  average  of  hogs 
was  placed  at  $10.95,  the  highest 
made  since  last  September  and  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  $10.60  the 
previous  week.  Receipts  for  the 
week  were  6.000  less  than  the  pre- 
vious week,  and  16,000  short  of  arri- 
vals the  same  week  last  year.  Ship- 
ments were  smaller  than  the  previ- 
ous week,  but  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
with  a  total  of  64,100  head. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  resuspended  until  July  20 
increased  rates  for  bedding  single- 
deck  and  double-deck  livestock  cars 
applicable  in  connection  with  traf- 
fic originating  in  Southwestern  ter- 
ritory. 

*  *  * 

According  to  reports  received  with- 
in the  last  two  weeks,  the  condition 
of  the  winter  wheat  crop  in  the  ag- 
gregate may  be  regarded  as  quite 
good.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
area  the  crop  is  covered  with  snow. 
There  are  few  scattering  reports  of 
damage. 

*  *  * 

While  the  stock  market  is  still  ap- 
parently puzzled  over  the  European 
prospects,  there  is  only  one  conclu- 
sion could  be  drawn  from  the  foreign 
exchange  market.  That  is  the  cer- 
tainty that  exchange  bankers  expect 
the  war  to  continue  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever. 

*  *  * 

The  belief  that  Argentine  will  be  a 
slower  competitor  this  year  than  for 
several  seasons  has  encouraged  much 
buying  of  corn.  The  Argentine  out- 
look is  poor,  but  shipping  difficulties 
appear  to  be  increasing  instead  of 
abating.  The  losses  in  all  grains  from 
submarine  and  commerce  raiders, 
altho  not  reported,  must  have  been 
enormous  in  the  aggregate  the  last 
few  months. 

*  *  * 

Omaha  grain  men  who  have  been 
trying  to  buy  wheat  in  the  country 
have  not  been  successful  in  obtain- 
ing much,  country  offerings  general- 
ly being  light  thruout  Nebraska. 
There  has  been  some  selling  of  sur- 
plus stocks  credited  to  millers  in 
some  sections,  and  recent  high  pre- 
miums have  resulted  in  a  fair  move- 
ment from  the  country,  receipts  West 
and  Southwest  having  been  cuite 
liberal  the  last  few  days 


BUY  AN  ENGINE 

ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS. 

30  Years  of  succesB  in  making-  and  selling? 
my  high  grade  engines  enables  me  now 
to  sell  direct  to  the  user  on  practically 
"•his  own  terms.  Any  worthy,  creditable 
man  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  can  accept 
eo.  h.  witte  my  offer,  and  be  sure  of  a  reliable 
engine  at  direct  from  factory  prices. 

WITTE 

ENGINES 

are  made  in  sizes  2,  3,  4,  6,  8, 12, 
16  and  22  H-P.  —  Kerosene  or 
Gasoline.  Particularly  adapted  foe  farm  and  shop. 
Hundreds  in  use  in  every  state.  My  Free  Hook,  "How  To 
Judge  Engines,"  explains  fully  by  printed  word  and 
illustration,  what  you  should  know  before 
buying.— Eo.  H.  Witte,  Pres., 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

2  153  Oakland  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  -  Missouri 

2153  Empire  Bide., 
Pittsburgh,    -  Penna 


Before  You  Plant 

YOUR  dollars  in  land,  let  me 
tell  you  what  some  farmers 
have  done  in  Idaho.    You  are, 

no  doubt,  just  as  good  a  farmer 
and  can  produce  just  as  large 
yields  on  Idaho  soil,  which  is  a 
rich,  productive  volcanic  ash, 
that  seems  to  have  the  peculiar 
power  of  rejuvenating  itself. 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on 
Idaho  farms.  Let  me  send  to 
you  authentic  information,  ab- 
solutely FREE. 

B.  A.  SMITH,  Colon  UM  ion  &  Industrial  Ail. 

Union  Pacific  System 
Room  1063,  1'.  P.  Bid..,  Omaba,  Neb. 


Valuable  FREE  Book 

Every  farmer  who  owns  an  engine  or  expects  to 
buy  one  should  know  how  to  figure  exactly  what  an 
engine  in  worth  —  Why  1  use  the  valve  in  the  head 
design,  the  off -set  cylinder  construction  and 
larger  valves  in 

OTTAWA  ENGINES 

Horosono  Oil,  Caso/tno,  DlmtlllmtOm 

With  my  Kerosene  engine  you  get  more  power  from 
a  gallon  of  6c  Kerosene  than  you  can  get  from  a 
gallon  of  20  or  25  cent  gatiolit.e  in  any  gasoline  en- 
gine. No  cranking,  no  catteries,  easy  to  start,  easy 
to  operate-  90  0ays»  Trial 

m  10- Year  Guarantee 

gf  Longest  Bold  direct  from  factor* 
5?      to  user  —  before  you  choose 
engine  get  my  newest 
__  finest  book  and  money 
ivies  off  er— a  postal  brings  it. 

GEO.  E.  LONG, 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 
1546  Kins  St.,       Ottawa,  Kana, 


SpVlsav 


To  t!ie  beautilully  illustrated  mci%-*z\ne 
"The  Southern   Homeseeker"  ■ 
issued  quarterly--;  f  you  will  send  us  the 
name   of  two  friends   ■whom  you  think 
would  be  interested,  in  Virginia.  Tells 
about  opportunities  itrVirsrinia, 
—farm  lands  $15  aa  acre  and  ud. 
Write  today. 

F.H.taBAlMMg  Xln.Agt.,N.SW.Ry. 
3«5  N.&W.BIdg.     ROANOKE, VA. 


GALLOWAY  engines 


Are  powerful,  durable,  reliable.  Designed 
and  constructed  by  Blaster  engine  builders 
for  hard,  continuous,  heavy- duty  service. 
Use  any  fuel.    Develop  way  above  rated  h. 
p.    Easy  to  start- -no  cranking.  Heavy, 
weight,  large  bore,  long;  stroke,  low 
■peed,   wide  bearings.     All  sizes  at 
wholesale  prices.    From  I  3-4  to  16  h. 
p.  portable,  stationary,  saw  rigs,  etc. 
Sold  on  five  selling  plans,  cash  or  time. 

WM.  GALLOWAV  COMPANY 
Box  £085  Waterloo,  Iowa 


PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Tines.  Nuts,  eta. 
GENUINE  HALE  BUDDED  Irom  Bearing  J.  H.  BALE  TREES. 
GENUINE  Delicious  APPLES.  Write  lor  Iree  catalog. 

TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  29,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  yourold  farm  wagon  nikav 
as  good  as  new;  Save  money  be*  D  v Ula 
cause  they  never  need  repairs.  _ _  _  _ 
Write  for  our  big  free  book  tell-  FREE 
lng  all  about  them  and  how  they  ■■■■.■» 
pay.  Empire  Mfo.  Co.,  Bon  783  Qulfiey,  Ilia 


ar*  mm  Bras  mm  A  pnir  of  Ma. ad  LvorbaaringStravs- 
■nMkfa  barry  plants,  lajvu  pkt.  of  now 
r  n  ■  ■  Orenl  Fetartto.  Sudan  Grass  nnd 
■  silk  Leaf^oppy  t..  .  ,l,        Fraa  for 

Taatlng.  Sand  10.-  for  mailing  axponao.  or  not.  aa 
you  plaaae.  Wa  ofTor  -eiiuim  I'mKrnaoivo  Evor- 
bearfng  plants  at  r,l>.-  per  do*. ;  90c  for  60V, 11  75  for 
100;  tS.  CIO  for  OS,  nllliustpaid.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Tha  Gardnar  Nursery  Co.,  Boi448 .  Osage.  Iowa 


Writ,  toda,  'or      pk*.^r'  Po.t  <  arts 
to  sail  at  111-  P<-r  pkif.    W«.-n  «jM™«  _ 
BiSit^RgggH  CO..  DtPT.<95 


CHICAGO,  ILL.' 


The  a.lvertisinB  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
TIUSINESS  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
lntc  these  advertisements  please  say,  I  saw 
vour  ad  In  The  Farming  Business" 


»0 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Missouri  Trap  Nest 

THE  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  has  de- 
signed the  trap  nest  which  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawings.  Dimensions  of  the 
various  parts  are  sliown  on  the  drawings  so  that 
any  one  who  is  at  all  handy  with  a  saw  and  a 


claw  hammer  can  build  one  or  more  for  his  own 
use.  The  door  of  this  trap  nest  is  one  of  the  inter- 
esting features  in  it;  this  door  being  just  as  tho 
one  had  cut  one-quarter  out  of  the  revolving  wheel 
of  a  squirrel's  cage.  Being  covered  with  wire  net- 
ting, it  enables  one  to  look  inside  to  see  whether 
there  is  a  hen  in  it  and  whether  or  not  she  has 
completed  laying,  without  having  to  open  the  nest 
and  disturb  the  hen;  it  also  gives  complete  ventila- 
tion and  comfort  to  the  hen  imprisoned  in  it  during 
the  summer  time.  When  this  nest  is  opened  by 
swinging  back  the  balanced  door,  the  "trigger  is 
set"  at  the  same  time.  With  the  door  opened,  the 
back  part  of  the  door  frame  is  only  a  few  inches 
above  the  partition  which  runs  across  the  floor  of 
the  nest  to  divide  the  laying  chamber  from  the 
front  part  of  the  nest;  this  is  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  lower  drawing.  As  the  hen  climbs  over 
this  low  partition  in  order  to  get  back  into  the 
laying  chamber  of  the  nest,  her  back  touches  the 
door  frame  above  her.  This  cylindrical  door  is 
so  hinged  that  only  a  very  slight  lift  will  tilt  it  far 
enough  so  that  its  own  weight  tilts  it  on  forward, 
causing  it  to  drop  into  the  closed  position  as  shown 
by  the  solid  lines  in  this  part  of  the  drawing.  The 
lift  required  to  trip  the  door  so  that  it  shuts  itself 
is  so  slight  that  the  hen  has  tripped  it  before  she 
realizes  that  her  back  has  touched  anything  as  she 
is  crawling  over  the  partition. 


Combination  Type  Cultivator 

HERE  is  shown  a  new  type  of  cultivator  which 
has  been  invented  and  assigned  to  one  of 
the  large  manufacturers  of  farm  implements. 
It  is  essentially  a  combination  of  disc  and  shovel 
cultivator  as  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  accom- 


panying drawing.  As  shown  here,  each  cultivator 
ang  carries  three  discs  and  one  shovel.  The  discs 
may  be  adjusted  independently  of  each  other  and 
of  the  shovel.  But  when  once  adjusted  on  their 
shanks  the  entire  gang,  carrying  both  the  shovel 
and  the  discs,  is  raised  or  lowered  or  moved  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  by  a  single  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  operator. 


Another  Imported  Tree  Disease 

THE  poplars  of  this  country  are  now  threat- 
ened by  a  dangerous  fungous  disease  which 
has  evidently  been  imported  in  recent  years 
from  Europe.  This  disease  attacks  the  twigs,  limbs, 
and  trunks  of  black  and  Lombardy  poplars  (popu- 
lus  nigra)  and  of  the  Carolina  poplars  or  cotton- 
woods  (populus  deltoides),  and  may  be  expected  to 
attack  other  species  of  poplars  and  cottonwoods,  in 
regions  not  yet  investigated,  according  to  the  plant 
pathologists  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  the  fungus  Dothichiza 
populea.  It  occurs  first  in  the  form  of  cankers  or 
depressed  dead  areas  in  the  bark  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  case  of  the  blight  of  chestnut  trees, 
which  is  caused  by  a  distinctly  different  fungus. 
The  effect  o_f  the  fungus  on  poplar  and  cotton- 
wood  trees  is  as  follows:  Cankers  are  formed  at 
the  point  of  attack,  spread  rapidly  and  often  girdle 
the  twig,  limb,  or  trunk  at  the  point  of  attack,  kill- 
ing the  part  above  the  canker.  Trees  attacked  on 
the  trunk  become  "spike  topped." 

The  European  poplar-canker  is  most  severe  in  its 
effect  on  stored  and  transplanted  nursery  stock. 
Trees  when  in  transit,  and  when  heeled  in  the 
ground,  or  freshly  transplanted  in  the  spring,  are 
readily  attacked  by  the  fungus  and  ruined  within  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  This  disease  is  spread 
by  means  of  spores  produced  in  fruiting  bodies  in 
the  form  of  small  pimples  or  pustules  in  the  bark 
of  the  cankers.  From  these  pustules  in  springtime 
there  are  exuded  small,  sticky,  cream-colored  ten- 
drils which  soon  change  to  a  tawny-olive  or  even  a 
walnut-brown.  These  tendrils  contain  millions  of 
spores  which  spread  the  disease  in  various  ways. 

The  fungus  causing  European  poplar-canker  was 
first  found  in  Troyes,  France,  and  described  in 
18S4.  In  1903  the  first  serious  outbreak  to  be  noted 
was  reported  and  the  disease  described  by  the 
French  pathologist  Delacroix.  An  outbreak  of  the 
disease  in  Italy  was  reported  in  1907.  This  disease 
was  first  reported  in  America  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Plant  Disease  Survey  in  1915.  from  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  but  the  causal  fungus  was 
not  correctly  identified.  During  the  past  year 
the  pathologists  of  the  department  found  the  dis- 
ease prevalent  in  small  areas  in  certain  districts 
in  the  following  States:  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Nebraska 
and  New  Mexico.  The  centers  of  infections  appear 
to*  be  in  every  case  either  certain  nurseries  now 
known  to  contain  diseased  trees,  or  points  where 
poplars  received  from  such  nurseries  have  been 
planted.  As  this  disease  was  not  known  in  the 
United  States  till  recently,  it  is  evidently  an  im- 
ported one,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

Additional  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
spread  of  this  new  canker  disease  in  the  country 
is  desired.  Owners  of  diseased  poplar  or  cotton- 
wood  trees  may  greatly  assist  if  they  will  notify 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Ice  Creeper 


THE  ice  creeper  shown  here  may  be  put  onto 
or  taken  off  a  shoe  at  will,  so  long  as  the 
creeper  attachment  is  the  proper  size  to  tit 
the  shoe  to  which  it  is  being  attached.  It  consists 
of  two  ribbons  of  steel  connected  at  their  central 
portions  by  means  of 
a  small  plate  of  the 
same  material.  The 
ends  of  these  steel  rib- 
bons are  formed  into 
hooks  which  fit  over 
the  edge  of  the  shoe 
sole  at  the  narrower 
portions  near  the  toe 
and  under  the  arch  of 
the  foot.  These  hooks 
hold  the  creeper  firmly  on  the  shoe  without  the 
use  of  nails  or  other  means  of  fastening.  Where 
they  come  directly  under  the  ball  of  the  foot  these 
•  :bbons  are  twisted  so  their  greater  width  stands 
perpendicular  to  the  sole  of  the  shoe.  The  edges 
of  the  ribbon  away  from  the  shoe,  and  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground  or  the  ice,  are  toothed 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  This  enables  them  to  grip 
the  ground,  ice  or  other  slippery  surface  firmly, 
and  so  keep  the  foot  from  slipping  whether  one  is 
walking,  stooping  or  standing  still.  Of  course,  a 
rather  thick  and  stiff  sole  is  necessary  at  this  point 
to  prevent  the  thin  edges  of  these  ribbons  pressing 
against  the  sole  of  the  foot  at  this  point  and  in  time 
making  it  sore,  for  during  each  step  the  full  weight 
of  the  wearer's  body  is  thrown  onto  this  part  of 
the  foot. 


Prevents  Food  Spoilage 

THE  recent  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  indicates  that  extensive  research 
and  experimental  work  directed  towards  the  pre- 
vention of  spoilage  in  food  products  \\as  done  in 
that  bureau  last  year.  The  work  was  directed  along 
three  principal  lines:  1,  scientific  investigations 
to  isolate,  identify,  and  learn  the  habits  and  meth- 
ods of  work  of  the  microorganisms  or  minute  bac- 
teria, molds  or  yeasts  which  produce  spoilage 
(there  are  many  varieties  of  these  tiny  organisms 
and  each  variety  acts  in  its  own  particular  way) ; 
2,  experiments  to  determine  the  best  methods  of 
sterilization,  refrigeration  and  sanitation  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  microorganisms  which  have  been 
isolated,  identified  and  studied;  3,  the  application 
to  particular  foods  on  a  commercial  scale  of  the 
principles  of  sterilization,  refrigeration  and  sani- 
tation previously  worked  out  experimentally  in  the 
laboratory. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  organism  causing  spoil- 
age in  canned  sardines.  The  loss  to  individual 
packers  of  sardines  from  swelling  is  sometimes  as 
high  as  30  per  cent  of  the  pack.  It  was  found  that 
the  organism  causing  the  spoilage  very  rapidly 
forms  spores  which  are  killed  only  at  high  tempera- 
tures. Experiments  showed  that  when  the  cans 
were  heated  to  high  temperatures  the  spores  were 


Successful  methods  for  the  control  of  the  foot-rot 
of  sweet  potatoes,  a  serious  and  destructive  disease 
in  several  States,  have  been  developed  by  the  spe- 
cialists of  the  DeDartment  of  Agriculture. 


1  ins  Machine,  Driven  by  a  Small  Gasoline  En-cine 

Different  Commerc 


killed  and  no  swelling  or  spoilage  resulted.  In 
addition  to  processing  at  high  temperatures  it  is 
necessary  to  use  cleanliness  in  preparing  and  pack- 
ing the  sardines.  The  sardine  industry  has  largely 
adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  bureau  as  to 
the  correct  methods  of  handling,  preparing  and 
packing  the  sardines,  with  the  result  that  much 
loss  from  spoilage  has  been  prevented. 

Experiments  were  made  in  connection  with  the 
shipment  of  fresh  shrimp.  It  was  found  that  when 
prepared  in  a  cleanly  manner,  suitably  boiled  in 
brine,  and  thoroly  cooled,  the  shrimp  could  be 
shipped  for  long  distances  in  a  prime  condition. 
Many  of  the  shippers  have  adopted  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  department  as  to  the  proper  methods 
for  handling  the  shrimp,  and  found  them  of  great 
value  in.  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

Studies  to  prevent  decay  in  fish  have  been  con- 
tinued. Perhaps  no  other  perishable  food  is  shipped 
long  distances  with  so  little  knowledge  of  what  is 
required  to  insure  arrival  in  good  order.  The 
work  was  begun  in  Florida,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
shipping  season  transferred  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  transcontinental  hauls  are  under  observation. 

In  order  to  prevent  spoilage  in  the  shipment  of 
poultry  and  eggs,  a  precooling  plant  has  been  de- 
veloped, cooled  by  ice,  capable  of  chilling  15,000 
pounds  of  eggs  and  poultry  a  week.  This  plant 
costs  approximately  $800  to  install.  With  ice  at  $3 
per  ton  it  has  been  found  in  actual  commercial  use 
to  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  $22  per  carload  in 
handling  and  chilling.    It  also  enables  the  small 
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shipper  who  cannot  afford  to  erect  a  complete  re- 
frigerating plant  to  compete  with  the  largest  ship- 
pers. ^ 

The  work  upon  the  transportation  of  perishables 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  improvement  of  the 
method  of  installing  resistance  thermometers  in 
refrigerator  cars  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  a  considerable  number  of  cars  may  be 
observed  simultaneously.  In  the  study  of  the  cold 
storage  of  eggs  particular  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  devising  of  methods  to  prevent  stored  eggs 
from  acquiring  the  so-called  "storage  taste." 


Engine-driven  Onion  Grader 

WHILE  onions  bring  a  large  income  per  acre, 
yet  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  labor  and 
a  considerable  cash  outlay  to  produce  the 
crop.  The  two  big  labor  problems  involved  are 
weeding  during  the  growing  season  and  topping 
and  grading  the  harvested  onions  for  market.  The 
past  five  to  ten  years  have  seen  marked  improve- 
ments in  cultural  methods  and  tools  which  ma- 
terially reduce  the  labor  of  weeding  which  is  in- 
volved. The  engine-driven  grader,  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  colored  illustration,  makes  a 
similar  saving  in  the  labor  of  grading  the  har- 
vested onions  into  the  various  commercial  sizes; 
and  even  when  this  work  has  to  be  done  by  hand 


oa  Ita  Frame,  Sort*  the  Oniona  lulu 
radea 


it  more  than  pays  for  itself  in  the  Increased  price 
obtained  for  the  crop  which  is  obtained  by  selling 
it  assorted  into  the  different  uniform  sizes;  for 
the  purchaser  has  been  trained  to  demand,  and  pay 
a  premium  for,  uniformity  in  onions  as  well  as  in 
apples  and  citrus  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

The  grader  which  is  shown  here  is  used  in  one 
of  the  principal  onion-growing  sections  of  the 
Middle  West.  Here  the  growers  in  this  one  com- 
munity have  organized  themselves  into  a  cooper- 
ative onion  marketing  association  for  the  purpose 
of  marketing  their  combined  product  to  a  much 
better  advantage  than  they  could  when  each  sold 
his  crop  independently  of  the  rest.  Careful  grading 
and  a  rigid  maintenance  of  standard  market  grades 
has  been  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  success  of 
this  onion  marketing  association.  And  this  engine- 
driven  grader  has  been  one  of  the  things  which  has 
made  possible  this  important  standardization  of 
product  at  an  economical  cost  for  the  work  involv«(d. 


Rubber  compound  has  been  invented  to  consist 
il  rubber,  dry  cork  flour,  iron  slag  and  gelatinous 
'awhide;  the  quantity  of  rubber  in  the  compound 
s  to  be  less  than  the  quantity  of  the  other  ingred- 
ents  combined. 


The  Bureau  of  Soils  is  cooperating  with  cement 
mills,  blast  furnaces,  and  wool  scourers  with  the 
object  of  enabling  them  to  recover  potash  as  a  by- 
product wherever  this  proves  to  be  commercially 
feasible. 

•  nil  niarover'ea,  TVrlt*  The  Farming  fiualneaa 
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Nettles  to  Replace  Cotton 

SUCCESS  is  claimed  for  the  project  to  substitute 
the  fiber  of  the  stinging  nettle  for  cotton  in  the 
production  of  cloth.  Dr.  Richter,  of  Vienna, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  efforts  to  utilize  this 
fiber,  is  quoted  as  stating  in  the  course  of  a  lecture 
on  the  progress  of  his  research  that  all  the  condi- 
tions for  profitable  production  have  been  found,  and 
that  Germany  and  Austria,  by  means  of  a  methodi- 
cal cultivation  of  the  nettle,  could  make  themselves 
entirely  independent  of  the  cotton  producers.  Doc- 
tor Richter's  lecture  says  further: 

"Three  conditions  are  necessary  for  a  successful 
cultivation  of  the  nettle — sufficient  moisture,  shade, 
and  enough  nitrates  in  the  soil.  These  conditions 
exist  in  the  river  valleys  and  deciduous  forests  of 
Austria  and  Hungary. 

"During  1915  and  in  the  spring  of  1916  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  nettle  in 
numerous  districts  along  the  Danube  in  Austria 
and  Hungary,  and  all  with  splendid  results.  As  a 
result  of  these  experiments  the  question  was  taken 
up  whether  there  was  in  Austria  and  Hungary  a 
sufficient  area  of  suitable  soil  which  does  not  come 
into  question  for  the  cultivation  of  other  crops. 
Professor  Marchet  has,  thru  thoro  investigation, 
established  the  fact  that  in  the  Niederwald  in  Aus- 
tria there  are  10,000,000  acres,  splendidly  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  nettle." 

According  to  Doctor  Richter's  estimates  this  is 
twice  the  area  needed  to  produce  sufficient  nettle 
fiber  to  replace  the  cotton  imports  of  both  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary.  Samples  of  cloth  which  were 
shown  are  considered  by  him  as  proof  that  fabrics 
can  be  produced  from  nettle  fiber  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  cotton,  and  that  they  can  be  used  for 
any  purpose  for  which  pure  cotton  fabrics  have 
heretofore  been  used. 

Soya  Meal  Poisoning 

SOYA  BEAN'S,  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted, 
are  made  into  meal  or  cake  and  used  for  feed- 
ing to  stock.  The  extractor  usually  employed 
has  been  naphtha,  but  trichlorethylene  had  also 
been  recently  used.  Some  time  ago  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases  of  poisoning  of  cattle  attributed  to  this 
feeding  stuff  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
board  of  agriculture.  It  is  established  that  whole 
soya  bean  is  not  poisonous.  From  inquiry  amongst 
manufacturers  there  is  evidence  that  soya  extracted 
with  naphtha  does  not  cause  poisoning,  and  that 
poisoning  appeared  with  the  use  of  trichlorethylene. 
Trichlorethylene  itself  is  not  poisonous  when  given 
in  comparatively  large  doses  to  cattle,  1  to  3 
ounces,  and  for  a  long  period.  It  may  be,  a,  that 
the  products  from  trichlorethylene  obtained  by  heat 
are  poisonous  (this  is  doubtful);  b,  that  the  tri- 
chlorethylene in  contact  with  the  soya  and  heat 
used  to  drive  off  the  former  forms  a  poison;  or,  c, 
that  some  of  the  trichlorethylene  was  impure  and 
contained  other  bodies.  Extracted  soya  meal  con- 
stitutes an  excellent  auxiliary  foodstuff  for  cattle, 
but  it  is  inadvisable  to  use  trichlorethylene  as  the 
extractor. 

Automobile  Driver's  Signal 

C ^USTOM  has  come  to  dictate  among  automobile 
A  drivers  that  when  a  man  is  going  to  slow  up 
or  turn  a  corner  he  shall  throw  out  his  hand 
so  any  one  behind  him  can  see  it  and  take  all  pre- 
cautions possible  not  to  run  into  him  as  he  slows 

up  or  turns.  This 
simple  method  of  sig- 
naling by  the  hand 
has  made  possible 
driving  in  congested 
city  streets  with  a  re- 
markably small  per- 
centage of  accidents. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see 
that  signaling  hand  at 
night,  so  a  Maryland 
man  has  invented  the 
little  signaling  or 
danger  lamp  to  be  car- 
ried on  the  back  of  the 
driver's  wrist;  then  when  he  sticks  out  his  hand  at 
night  the  glow  of  this  little  lamp  is  easily  seen,  no 
matter  how  dark  the  night.  It  consists  simply  of  a 
small  lamp  attached  to  a  flexible  light  cord  long 
enough  to  connect  into  the  electric  lighting  circuit 
of  the  car,  or  to  a  special  battery  for  the  purpose 
in  cars  not  having  the  modern  lighting  systems. 
The  lamp  is  fastened  to  the  cuff  of  the  sleeve;  the 
cord  is  carried  up  along  the  sleeve  to  a  point  above 
the  elbow  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  sleeve  so  it 
will  not  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  arm  in 
handling  the  steering  wheel  or  in  signaling  to  the 
drivers  behind.  The  plug  used  in  connecting  the 
lamp  into  the  electric  circuit  is  of  such  a  design 
that  it  can  be  easily  pulled  out  when  the  driver  gets 
out  of  the  car. 


Detachable  Sleigh  Runner 

MOST  sled  runners  designed  to  be  used  on 
wheeled  vehicles  when  the  roads  are  such 
as  to  make  sledding  easier  than  wheeling 
are  built  to  entirely  replace  the  wheels  of  the  vehi- 
cle on  which  they  are  to  be  used.    But  a  Montana 


man  has  invented  a  sled  runner  which  is  designed 
to  be  attached  right  onto  the  wheel  instead  of  re- 
placing it  as  in  former  types.  The  illustration 
shows  well  how  this  runner  is  attached  to  the 
wheel.  A  short,  arched  bed  is  provided  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  runner  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  rim 
of  the  wheel.  When  clamped  in  position  as  shown 
in  the  drawing,  this  gives  a  good  and  rigid  bearing 
between  the  runner  and  the  wheel.  The  front  end 
of  the  runner  is  shackled  to  the  vehicle  bed  by 
means  of  heavy  straps  as  illustrated.  This  shack- 
ling permits  the  runner  to  oscillate  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  runners  of  the  old-fashioned  oscil- 
lating bobsled  when  traveling  over  roads  with  holes 
and  bumps  in  them.  This  oscillation  of  the  runners 
permits  the  body  of  the  vehicle  to  move  forward 
with  much  less  bumping  up  and  down  than  there 
would  be  if  the  runners  were  fastened  rigidly  to 
the  frame,  so  that  the  entire  assembly  of  runner 
and  vehicle  body  had  to  rise  and  fall  as  a  solid 
unit.  This  attachment  gives  a  higher  road  clear- 
ance than  is  had  where  the  old-fashioned  sled  run- 
ners for  wheeled  vehicles  are  used. 

Wheel  Cover  for  Hay  Racks 

WITH  the  high  wheel  wagon  which  still  pre- 
vails on  our  farms  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide some  sort  of  cover  in  hay  racks  for 
the  rear  wheels  where  the  rack  body  extends  out 
over  these  wheels.  This  is  because  these  high  rear 
wheels  reach  so  far  above  the  axle  that  they  extend 
up  above  the  side  members  of  the  rack  floor.  It 
has  been  customary  in  the  past  in  constructing 
homemade  racks  to  put  a  board  cover  over  the  hole 
in  the  rack  floor  which  is  provided  for  these  wheels. 
But  now  a  North  Dakota  man  has  invented  a  cover 
which  is  made  of  corrugated  sheet  iron  or  steel,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  This 
cover  is  arched  over  the  wheel  in  the  form  of  an 
arc  of  a  circle  of  practically  the  same  radius  as 
the  wheel  itself. 

The  reason  for  using  corrugated  metal  instead  of 
the  simple,  flat,  sheet  metal  is  that  the  corruga- 
tions make  the  sheet  of  metal  stiffer  than  it  would 
be  if  it  were  a  plain,  flat  sheet  of  metal  of  the  same 
thickness.  This  economizes  in  the  cost  of  the 
metal.  Added  stiffness  is  given  by  using  an  addi- 
tional reinforcing  strip  of  metal  placed  under  the 
arched  strip  of  corrugated  metal;  this  reinforcing 
strip  being  arched  on  the  same  curve  as  is  the 
cover  itself. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  illustration  that  the  cor- 
rugations run  crossways  of  the  curved  strip  or 
covering.  A  study  of  the  strengthening  effect  of  the 
corrugations  leads  one  to  wonder  why  the  inventor 
did  not  use  metal  in  which  the  corrugations  run 
lengthwise,  rather  than  crosswise,  of  the  strip.  The 
chief  stiffness  given  to  a  piece  of  metal  by  corru- 
gations is  in  the  direction  in  which  the  corrugations 
extend.    Metal  can  be  purchased  with  the  corruga- 


tions running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  curve, 
rather  than  across  it,  so  one  is  led  to  wonder  why 
the  inventor  did  not  use  this  stronger  and  stmer 
type. 

past  year. 
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Here's 
your  chancel  The  one  that 
you  have  been  waiting  for  lor 
years.   The  Incubator  that  thou- 
sands of  our  customers  declare 
"The  equal  of  $20.00  incubators." 
Fitted  with  every  modern  feature— 
and  built  to  Ust  a  lifetime. 

0.  K.  Hatchers'' 

with  centralized  heating  plant  be- 
neath incubator  -automatic  heat- 
reirolating  devico  —  hiarh  grade 
thermostat— bier  oil  tank  tnot  re- 
quires refilling  only  once  per  week 
Do  not  boy  any 
inenbator  until 
you  write  for  the 
1U17  O.  K.  Hatcher 
circular. 

O.  K.  Hatcher  Co. 

De.pl,  B    Bui  Moines.lowl 
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.([Wonderful  Money  Saving 
*?Fenpo  Book. Over  ISO  Styles. 
9  Gates-Steel Posts-HarbWlret 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR Y -FREIGHT  PAID 
All  heavy  DOUBLE  Oal.VANIXI'D  will  130 
'  per  rod  up.   Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  tell. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  98         •      -     .Cleveland,  Ohio 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME 


Taught  In  simplest  English  during 
spare  time.  Diploma  granted. 
Cost  within  reach  of  all.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Have  been  teach- 
ing by  correspondence  twenty 
years.  Graduates  assisted  in  many 
•ways.  Every  person  interested  in 
stock  should  take  It.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  full  IC*  D  ET  ET 
particulars  -  -  .  m  ■»  El  tC. 
LondonVet.  Correspondence 
School 

Dept.  10,    London,  Ontario.  Can. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  coat  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Ka» 
Hy  attached.  Mo  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  DAAV 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfXlL  DtlUI* 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
taehmont.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -band,  136  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  isi.Caleaburg,  Kaneaa. 


Double 
"liot  air  and  wa- 
ter heating  plant. 
MANKATO  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Boa  737  Mankalo,  Mien. 


>CA  DDCCnC  Valuable  New  Poultry 
D1  DltCCUa  Book  Free  — 108  pages, 
k  Fine  pure-bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and 
'  turkeys.  Choice,  hardy.  Northern  raised. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America's  greatest  poultry  fai  m.  2«th  year 
in  business.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 

R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO*  Box  821  *  Mankato,  Minn. 


Fashion  Plate  Buffs 


Winner*  at  ail  the  Big:  Shows.  Trap- 
nested  11  years.  The  Best  Win  er  Lay- 
ers. Start  right.  Eggs  $3.00  for  15. 
A.  E.  MARTZ,  Box  B,  Arcadia.  Iud. 
Buff  O  pington  Specialist  and  Judge. 


GREIDER'S  FIXE  CATALOGUE 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1917 ;  67  breeds  illustrated 
and  described;  information  on  poultry,  how  to  make 
hens  lay,  grow  chicks — all  facts.  Low  price  on  stock 
and  hatching  eggs.  Incubators  and  brooders.  35 
years  in  business.  This  book  only  iocts.  Sendtoday. 
It.  II.  GREIDER,     Box  62,  Rheems,  Pa. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  S^WS: 
and  SQUABS  *%£n&''eiir*K,V£ 

chick..  O011  Bio  Book  Tills 
How.  Shows  fowl.  In  natur.l  colore.  Thoosende  of 
prlre  winners,  beet  layer.,  loweet  price..  FREE. 

Cr»sc»nt  Poulln  Fermt  Boi  16.      Des  Moines.  Iowa 


Poultry  Book  ^jrtZStf&JX 

bntrhiaif.  rfiaritm.  faadinB  Mid  disease  Information. 
Daecribee  buar  Poultry  Farm  btodlln*  t>3  pure  brad 
varieties.  Tails  how  to  ebooaa  fowla,  •ggu.  Incubator*. 
>rout«rs.  This  book  worth  dotUra  mailed  for  10  cents. 
Barrv'a  Poultry  Farm.  Box    SO.  Clarlnda.  Iowa 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tiros. 
Wagon  purta  of  all 

kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 


Wheal  Co..  1 4bElm  St..  Qulncy,  III. 


EVERY  WOMAN  ESfiJftJSS*  «S£ 

taiiiM  beantifal  assortment  of  6  exquisite  Pont  CardH  ,6 
Place  Oarda,  H  fiift  Oar<l8,  1  Transfer  Doily  Pattern  and 
a  valuable  COupoB  worth  76c.  Ki-nt  |>oxt|>aid  for  I  n. 
10c,  :i  for  26o,  We  dozen.  Amenta  wanted.  I  U" 
Dundee  Specialty  Co.,  24  Main  St.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  MOON 


25xz=Trouble,  Says  Tim 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
A_  SILVER  wedding,  is  it?" 

Mr.  Timothy  Moon  removed  the 
T.  D.  from  his  lips,  expelled  an  as- 
tonished cloud  of  smoke,  and  de- 
manded explosively  of  the  large  and 
emphatic  lady  who  had  shared  his 
bed  and  board  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century: 

"What  do  we  want  of  a  silver  wed- 
ding, I  dunno?  Wasn't  one  wedding 
enough  for  us?  Sure,  Mahala,  I 
couldn't  feel  any  more  married  than 
I  do  now,"  he  concluded,  rather  de- 
spondently. 

"Why,  don't  you  know,  Timmie," 
she  asked,  swinging  back  and  forth 
in  the  rocker  with  a  vigor  that  made 
the  springs  creak,  "that  when  folks 
is  married  like  us  for  twenty-five 
years,  they  celebrate  by  having  a 
silver  wedding?" 

"Huh,  they  do?  'Tis  no  day  to 
celebrate,"  declared  Timothy,  gloom- 
ily. "Two  fools  an'  twenty-five 
years!  Twenty-five  times  two  equals 
trouble — 'tis  an  easy  sum  for  ye,  an' 
'tis  the  sum  and  substance  of  our 
married  life,  Mahala." 

"And  shame  to  you  for  that  word, 
Timothy  Moon!"  rejoined  his  better 
half — and  a  good  deal  better  than 
half  she  appeared,  for  Timothy  was 
a  short,  bandy-legged  man,  almost 
as  square  built  as  a  brick.  "Shame 
to  you!  The  years  I've  put  up  with 
your  failings — your  carousin'  an' 
divil's  didoes  " 

"Such  as  workin'  both  day  and 
night  shifts  on  the  old  Blue  Blazes; 
and  bringin'  home  me  pay-envelope 
like  a  trained  dog  that's  been  taught 
ter  fetch  and  carry.  Yah!"  ejaculat- 
ed Mr.  Moon.  "And  now  it's  buyin' 
silver  you  want  me  to  be,  heh?  Since 
me  Uncle  Roderick,  in  the  old  coun- 
try, died  forgetful,  and  didn't  will 
his  property  away  from  his  rela- 
tions, and  I  come  in  for  me  slice, 
you'd  think,  ter  hear  ye  talk,  woman, 
that  we  was  made  of  money. 

"Ain't  ye  got  enough  fallals  clut- 
tering up  the  house?"  pursued  the 
old  lighterman,  waxing  warmer. 
"With  them  lace  curtains  in  the  front 
winders  to  tangle  up  a  man's  laigs 
when  he  wants  to  put  his  heels  on 
the  sill;  and  tidies  and  the  like  on 
the  only  comfortable  chairs  in  the 
house — tho,  thanks  be,  I've  got  the 
best  of  them,"  he  added,  with  a  rem- 
iniscent grin;  "and  what  ye  call  a 
jardnigher  to  put  a  bunch  of  geran- 
iums in — with  all  of  them  gewgaws, 
Mahala,  I'd  think  ye  had  enough. 
Tell  me,  now,  why  should  we  buy 
silver?  And  I  suppose  we'd  be  hav- 
in'  folks  here,  and  feedin'  of  'em,  and 
givin*  them  silver,  too?  If  a  silver 
weddin'  is  ter  celebrate,  I  ain't  feel- 
in'  so  bloomin'  much  like  celebratin' 
as  all  that!" 

"How  foolish  you're  talkin',  Tim- 
mie," said  his  wife,  quite  undis- 
turbed by  his  railing.  "It's  your  ig- 
norance you  show.  We  don't  give 
presents  at  our  silver  wedding.  Other 
folks  will  give  presents  to  us." 

Timothy  removed  the  pipe  from 
his  mouth  again  and  looked  interest- 
ed. "You  don't  say  so,  now,"  he 
murmured. 

"Silver  presents,"  said  Mrs.  Moon, 
riveting  the  idea  in  her  husband's 
mind. 

"And  who'd  give  us  silver  plate?" 
demanded  Tim,  with  some  scorn. 

"Why,  we've  friends  enough,  I 
hope,"  declared  Mrs.  Moon,  bridling. 
"No  thanks  to  you,  Timothy  Moon, 
for  you  never  go  anywhere  but  to 
Riley's,  or  to  church  to  do  your  year- 
ly penance.  But  I  don't  insult  peo- 
ple by  not  callin'  on  them." 

"Sure.  I  know  ye're  a  gadabout," 
responded  Timothy,  philosophically 
sucking  on  his  pipe. 

But  Mrs.  Moon  had  an  object  in 
view,  and  she  would  not  be  put  off  or 
led  into  byways  of  connubial  bick- 


By  W.  Bert  Foster 

ering.  "There's  the  MacMasters,"  she 
said.  "They  was  at  our  weddin' — 
d'ye  remember,  Timmie?" 

"Sure.  Old  Mac  was  drunk  as  a 
fiddler." 

"They've  always  been  friends  to  us." 

"And  would  be  as  long  as  there's  a 
bottle  in  our  cupboard,"  rejoined 
Timothy. 

"They  should  be  able  to  make  us 
a  nice  present,  Timothy,"  said  his 
wife,  with  confidence. 

"Heh?  Why,  old  Mac's  kept  the 
silver  3-cint-piece  his  godfather,  old 
Pat  MacMasters,  give  him  on  his  con- 
firmation. Give  away  silver,  is  it, 
Mahala?  That  form  of  insanity 
never  ran  in  that  family,  take  my 
word  for  it!" 

But  like  other  people  of  a  single 
idea,  Mrs.  Moon  was  prepared  to 
override  obstacles  and  ignore  de- 
rision for  her  cause.  She  enumerat- 
ed a  list  of  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances whom  she  proposed  to 
invite  to  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary, in  question.  As  the  number  in- 
creased, Timothy's  eyes  grew  big. 

"Sure,"  he  said,  wagging  his  head, 
"I  didn't  know  there  was  such  a 
bunch  of  'em.  It'll  take  a  mort  of 
money  to  furnish  food  and  drink  for 
'em." 

"But  all  that  come  will  bring  us 
some  little  remembrance — and  ev- 
erything but  silver  is  barred,"  said 
Mrs.  Moon,  with  a  display  of  shrewd- 
ness quite  amazing  in  one  of  so  dull 
a  wit. 

"D'ye  say  so,  now?" 

"They  wouldn't  dare  come  with- 
out," she  said,  tossing  her  head. 
"And  the  catering  needn't  cost  so 
much." 

"The  what?"  demanded  Timothy. 
"Ain't  it  enough  to  feed  'em  and  sup- 
ply the  drink  " 

"That's  what  I  mean,  Timmie,"  in- 
terrupted the  lady,  meekly.  "Cater- 
ing is  what  they  do  be  callin'  of  it." 

"Is  that  so?"  he  snapped,  for  her 
new-fangled  phrases  always  rubbed 
him  on  the  raw.  "All  the  caterin' 
folks  ever  got  in  this  house  was 
when  I  floated  the  duck  down  to  Ri- 
ley's, an'  ye  spread  'em  a  Dutch 
lunch  from  the  delicatessen  shop." 

"But  this  is  somethin'  special," 
urged  the  lady.  "There's  storekeep- 
ers that  do  be  furnishing  the  whole 
thing  for  so  much  a  plate." 

"So  much  a  plate,  is  it?"  grunted 
Timothy,  in  a  fog  of  novel  ideas. 
"And  what  does  the  grub  cost  to  put 
on  the  plates — and  ain't  yer  own 
chinnyware  good  enough?" 

"They  furnish  their  own  plates 
and  the  food  for  so  much  a  head, 
Timmie,"  explained  Mrs.  Moon,  with 
patience. 

"For  how  much?"  demanded  the 
practical  Timothy. 

.  "It's  accordin'  to  how  fancy  a  col- 
lation you  want  to  give  the  com- 
pany," said  his  wife,  primly. 

Timothy  blinked  over  the  unfamil- 
iar "collation,"  but  continued  to  soak 
in  knowledge:  "And  who's  these  f el- 
leys  that  youse  call  caterers?" 

"There's  one  right  around  the  cor- 
ner," said  his  wife,  eagerly;  "and  he's 
cheap — Paolo  Micheli.  These  French 
and  Byetalians  are  the  finest  kind  of 
caterers,  Timmie." 

"Paolo  Micheli?"  grunted  Mr. 
Moon.  Then  he  took  his  pipe  from 
his  lips,  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and 
demanded:  "Is  it  Dago  Mike,  ye 
mean — the  wop  that  keeps  the  ice 
cream  pop  around  on  the  averner, 
Mahala?" 

"Oh,  but  Timmie!  he's  expanded 
his  business  " 

"And  his  name,"  grunted  Mr. 
Moon.  "He's  poisoned  half  the  kids 
in  the  neighborhood  with  hokey- 
pokey.  I  know  him.  So  he  calls  him- 
self a  caterer  now,  does  he?  Well, 
I  could  call  him  worse  than  that, 
and  be  within  the  bounds  of  truth." 


However,  altho  he  was  an  obstruc- 
tionist by  profession,  Mr.  Moon  let 
his  lady  have  her  own  sweet  will  in 
the  matter  of  the  silver  wedding.  In- 
deed, she  managed  to  invest  the  cel- 
ebration with  so  many  possibilities  of 
gain  for  themselves,  that  the  frugal 
Timothy  began  to  figure  how  old 
he'd  be  when  his  golden  wedding 
came  around,  and  If  enough  of  his 
friends  would  be  alive  then  to  make 
a  second  celebration  "worth  his 
while." 

Mrs.  Moon  insisted  on  having  in- 
vitations printed — engraved  in  script, 
if  you  please,  and  inclosed  in  double 
envelopes! — and  sent  by  mail;  but 
Timothy  circulated  news  of  the 
forthcoming  anniversary  celebration 
by  word  of  mouth. 

Tales  of  the  silver  wedding  of 
Timothy  Moon  went  up  and  down  the 
water-front,  and  it  was  talked  of  in 
Hoboken  and  on  the  Jersey  City 
docks,  and  not  a  canal-boat  captain 
tying  up  in  the  Erie  basin,  nor  any 
of  the  bargemen  about  the  Bush 
stores,  but  knew  all  about  it. 

The  captain  and  crew  of  the  Blue 
Blazes  subscribed  a  liberal  part  of 
their  pay-envelopes  for  a  present, 
and  Big  Jim,  the  stevedore,  was  made 
a  committee  of  one  to  purchase  the 
same. 

Wherever  he  went  and  spoke  of 
the  celebration,  the  shrewd  Timothy 
mentioned  the  fact  that  any  but  sil- 
ver presents  were  barred  at  the 
forthcoming  event.  Big  Jim  had 
something  like  forty  dollars  to  put 
into  silver,  and  he  did  it — he  bought 
the  biggest  and  most  ornate  cham- 
pagne bucket  he  could  find.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  presents  to  arrive  at 
the  little  flat  over  the  doctor's  shop 
in  Kay  street — and  it  created  some 
excitement. 

"Now,  what  in  the  divil  is  that,  I 
dunno?"  grunted  Timothy,  eying  the 
frosted  cooler  askance.  "  "Tis  too  big 
for  a  spittoon,  tho  'twould  come  han- 
dy ter  have  another  wan.  If  there 
was  a  bail  on  the  domned  thing 
'twould  make  an  elegant  gTowler." 

"Shame  to  ye,  Timothy  Moon!" 
ejaculated  his  wife.  "Your  ignorance 
would  be  the  death  of  ye,  if  ever  it 
struck  in!    A  growler,  indade!" 

"Tell  me  now,  woman,"  said  Tim- 
othy, glaring  at  her,  "what  the  divil 
use  is  a  silver  bucket  like  that — 'less 
ye  pawn  it  at  the  hock-shop?" 

Mrs.  Moon  was  fain  to  hesitate  a 
mite.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  utility 
of  the  champagne  cooler  puzzled 
even  her  fertile  mind.  But  she  would 
not  be  feazed  by  almost  the  first  gift 
that  arrived,  so,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  she  declared: 

"  'Twill  be  a  fine  thing  to  put  a  bit 
of  a  flower-pot  in,  with  ivy  and  the 
like  growin'  out  of  it.  They're  very 
fashionable." 

"What?"  yelled  Timothy,  "is  it  an- 
other flower-pot — wan  o'  them  jard- 
nigh-ers— the  gang  on  the  old  Blue 
Blazes  has  sent  up  here?  And  Big 
Jim  Buchanan  at  the  head  of  'em. 
I'll— I'll  " 

Words  failed  Mr.  Moon,  but  his 
rage  was  not  cooled  until  he  had  it 
out  the  next  day  with  Big  Jim  in  the 
dim-lit  hold  of  the  lighter.  Timothy 
brought  back  a  black  eye  and  the 
embryo  of  a  cauliflower  ear,  but  had 
likewise  the  glow  of  satisfaction  in 
his  heart  resulting  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  man  who  had  squan- 
dered the  good  money  of  the  Blue 
Blazes'  crew  was  forced  to  go  to  the 
dispensary  to  have  three  stitches 
taken  in  his  lip,  and  could  likewise 
go  Timothy  one  better  in  the  num- 
ber of  black  eyes! 

"What  the  divil  good  is  wan  o* 
them  things  to  us?"  grunted  Tim- 
othy, eying  the  huge  cooler  with  dis- 
gust. "And  Riley  was  tellin'  me  that 
the  stuff  they  do  be  freezin*  in  'em 
costs  two  dollars  a  pint,  an*  that 
Continued  on  Pase  1179 
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Rc 

atchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

sa  More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
li*  atchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
p  '  her  milk  substitutes  combined. 

lOOlbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
fl  He,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 
_    Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 

aturity  of  sleek,  handsome  c  a:  .  es. 

It  it  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
p  ire  or  use, 

n  /rite  for  Pamphlet""ow*°  R^eCaives 

vMwaMM  i  Cheaply  and  Success- 

I  i  illy  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
.  Hatdtfanl  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Wankegan,  10. 


95  °" 

Upward  TRIAL 

Jbne/ucaAh 

FULLY 

CUAMNTOD 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  Solid  Proposition  to  send  new.  well 
made,  easy  panning,  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  1:6.56.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk:  heavy  or  Herat  cream.  Dif- 
ferent from  picture,  which  shows  lar- 
ger capacity  machinea.  See  oar  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  *  sanitary  marvel  easi  ly  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
pan.  Western  order*  Jilted  from 
ices  tern  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Boa  40 it 5  Bainbndce,  N.  Y. 


Dairymen! 
—The  Truth 

You  maybe  prejudiced  against 
the  Jersey  because  you  don't 
know  her.  Look  her  up.  She's 
the  Money  Cow. 
Get  This  Book — a  history  of 
the  breed  and  full  of  very  inter- 
eating  tests  and  facta.    It  proves 
conclusively  thai  for  pure  dairy  type,  econ- 
omy of  production,  richness  of  miik.  long 
*  tie  aad  adaptability  to  feeds  and  climates 
—all  these  combined — she  stands  way 
above  them  oil.    This  book  "About  Jersey 
Cattle"  is  free.  Get  your  copy  now.  You'll 
tad  it  mighty  good  reading. 

The  American  Jersey-Cattle  Club 
357  West  23rdStreet.  New  York  City 


Now $2°£ 

Only  $2  down  brings 

brand  new  Rex  (10  y~ar%' 

'  owrnntee)  built  because 

i  world's  greatest  merchan- 
dise house  wanted  a  better 

Typewriter  Prices  Smashed 

Don't  fool  with  2nd  hand  "rebuilt"  when 
■  you  can  have  a  brand  new  Rex  at  an  astound- 
inz  low  price.    Sent  oo  trial.    Writ,  today  for 
"Typewriter  Sacr.ts."  Will  be  a  rtvtlatunf 

I Bex  Typewriter  Company 
Denr.4«91      StegerB'dg.      Chicago,  111. 


ACORN  UNI-LITE 

FREE 


Tama  night  Into  day 

800  candle  power.   

Carry  ae  a  lantern;  dm 
an  /where  as  a  lamp.  Weather  proof.  For 
boo ac,  barn,  garage,  ramp  and  aroand  the 
farm.  Write  for  btg,fres  offer.  Special 
oppf/rtunity  to  farmer*.  Mtockmen  and 
mstorimts.  Agents  malts  biq  mon*y. 
Writ*  tonight  for  new  1916-1917  offer. 

»CQ0«  BaitS  MFG.  C«^228!f*r-Ul*IWfj.,Cb.»a* 


ey  In  Your  Ideas 

C«C  PATENTS  PROTECT  THEM  FOR  YOU 
Book*  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 
-in  a  Patent"  sent  free.   Send  rough 
h  for  f roe  report  regarding  patentability. 
"  C  patent  on  your  Idea  today  may  mean 
deoce tomorrow.  ManufacturersconwaBily 
wrfting  us  to  buy  patents.  Patents  advertised  for 
BJ  !e  m  ottt  expense. 

CHAMOLEC  &  CMAMDLEC,  Pn«mt  StternerB 

tsl  21  Tcjri.  954  f  ttrm t,  Wathmqfn,  D.  C 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moon 
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SOMETHING.  It  May 
T-inar  Wealth.  Oar  free 
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'twon't  go  so  far  among  friends  as  a 
pint  of  beer  at  ten  cents!" 

The  bulk  of  the  silver  pieces,  how- 
ever, could  not  fail  finally  to  pacify 
Timothy  to  some  extent.  Besides, 
there  were  other  gifts  arriving  each 
day,  and  the  old  lighterman  hurried 
home  at  evening  with  some  interest 
in  the  day's  arrivals. 

Jinny  and  her  husband  had  re- 
sponded promptly,  and  Mrs.  Moon 
unpacked  from  the  silversmith's 
pink  cotton  and  displayed  proudly  to 
her  husband  a  squatty  little  teapot 
with  a  cupid  for  a  handle.  But  Mr. 
Moon  was  critical. 

"And  that's  the  best  Jinny  could 
do,  is  it?"  he  demanded.  "A  dinky 
little  taypot  like  that — 'tis  scarcely 
big  enough  to  hold  a  drink  for  the 
naked  baby  they  do  be  puttin'  on 
the  lid  of  it.  If  I've  got  to  drink  tay, 
I  want  enough  of  it  to  roll  around 
under  me  tongue  and  taste.  Huh!" 

He  looked  with  more  favor  upon 
the  gift  from  Bob  and  his  wife.  This 
was  a  butter  dish  and  knife.  Tim- 
othy owned  the  utility  of  the  dish; 
but  he  pointed  out — and  with  some 
argument  on  his  side — that  the  dish 
would  be  worn  thin  with  use  while 
the  knife  remained  in  its  pristine 
state  of  newness. 

But  he  appreciated  to  the  full  the 
present  that  the  gang  at  Riley's 
clubbed  in  to  buy.  It  was  a  silver- 
mounted  pipe — and  Timothy  never 
yet  had  set  his  teeth  upon  anything 
but  the  stem  of  a  T.  D.! 

"There's  an  ornyment  for  ye!"  hf 
grunted.  "Ye  can  tie  a  ribbon  bow 
ter  that,  Mahala.  and  hang  it  up  over 
the  parlor  mantel.  That  pipe  Riley 
won  at  a  Dutch  schutzenfest,  I'll  be 
bound,  and  he's  palmed  it  off  on  the 
gang.  'Tia  no  wonder  that  Mick  is 
gettin'  rich." 

There  were  the  usual  repetitions 
in  the  gifts,  including  three  silver- 
fingerbowls,  out  of  which  Timothy 
objected  to  drinking  his  matutinal 
coffee  because  they  had  no  handles. 
There  were  enough  sugar  spoons  to 
supply  half  a  dozen  families,  and  the 
Hebrew  storekeeper  on  the  corner, 
with  whom  Mrs.  Moon  had  traded 
for  years,  sent  in  a  dozen  silver 
thimbles,  assorted  sizes,  that  he  had 
in  stock  and  could  not  sell. 

But  what  stumped  both  the  Moons 
— even  the  lady  herself  admitted  her 
surprise — was  the  gift  sent  up  by  the 
young  doctor  below,  who  was  now 
gaining  practice  and  had  some  rea- 
son for  being  grateful  to  the  light- 
erman and  his  good  wife. 

It  was  a  small  flat  jeweler's  box 
Mrs.  Moon  opened,  reposing  in  which 
were  six  shiny,  sharply  pointed  in- 
struments, the  like  of  which  Tim- 
othy thought  he  had  seen  below 
stairs  in  the  doctor's  surgical  case. 

"Now,  what  do  ye  think  o'  that?" 
he  muttered.  "We'd  never  have  boils 
enough  to  make  use  of  all  them 
lances — would  we  now?" 

Mrs.  Moon  could  -*iot  believe  that 
her  husband  had  guessed  the  correct 
use  of  the  implements,  nor  was  the 
myctery  of  the  nutpicks  explained 
until  Jinny  came  to  call  and  view 
the  gifts  already  spread 1  out  upon 
the  parlor  sofa. 

And  a  heterogeneous  collection  they 
were.  But,  in  the  end,  they  were  the 
visible  representation  of  kindly  feel- 
ings. Timothy  and  his  wife,  altho 
continually  bickering  between  them- 
selves, showed  their  spineless  side 
to  other  folks,  and  they  had  made 
a  host  of  humble  friends  during  the 
twenty-five  years  of  their  married 
life. 

Many  from  whom  the  optimistic 
Mrs.  Moon  expected  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  invitation,  sent  little  re- 
membrances that  hushed  even  the 
critical  tongue  of  Timothy.  The 
Widow  Barrett  had  never  forgotten 
the  kindness  of  the  Moons  when  her 
son  broke  his  leg  and  could  not  work 
for  two  months,  and  she  sent  the 
single  heirloom  of  value  which  she 
possessed — an  old-fashioned  pair  of 
sugar-tongs.  A  like  present — a  bat- 
tered solid  silver  candlestick  that  a 


collector  of  antiques  would  have 
been  glad  to  own — came  from  the 
mother  of  a  boy  that  Timothy  had 
saved  from  jail  by  getting  a  berth 
for  him  on  an  outgoing  freight  ship. 

These  offset  several  old  spoons 
which  bore  the  earmarks  of  having 
come  info  the  possession  of  the  giv- 
ers by  the  purchase  of  a  package  of 
breakfast  food,  or  thru  the  barter  of 
certain  "trading  stamps." 

However,  taken  by  and  large,  the 
response  to  the  invitation  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  even  to  Timothy. 
He  sucked  harder  on  his  pipe  at  the 
mention  of  the  price  "Dago  Mike" 
was  to  have  per  head  for  serving  the 
company  expected,  but  said  nothing. 
And  he  agreed  to  be  fitted  to  a  new 
coat  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

But  when  Mrs.  Moon,  desiring  to 
display  the  best  her  closet  afforded, 
suggested  wearing  the  widow's  weeds 
which  she  had  purchased  on  a  cer- 
tain very  serious  occasion  and  which 
she  laid  away  carefully  in  the  bureau 
drawer  when  her  spouse  had  ap- 
peared as  from  the  grave,  Timothy 
went  up  in  the  air. 

"Divil  a  wan  o'  them  black  rags 
will  ye  wear  till  I'm  well  under  the 
sod,  Mahala!"  he  declared  in  conclu- 
sion. "And  it's  a  heavy  stone  ye'd 
best  put  a-top  of  me  ter  hold  me 
down.  'Tis  the  Moons  was  always  a 
har-rd  family  ter  keep  quiet,  even 
after  the  priest  had  said  the  last 
word  over  them." 

But  the  lagging  foot  of  Time 
brought  the  great  occasion  at  last. 
And  it  brought  to  the  tenement  on 
Kay  street  an  assembly  of  guests  as 
heterogeneous  as  were  the  gifts  the 
Moons  received. 

Came  the  MacMasters,  and  old 
Mac  "did  himself  proud"  even  in 
Timothy's  estimation,  for  he  came 
lugging  a  silver  pitcher  of  huge  pro- 
portions, and  before  the  evening  was 
spent  they  had  lost  count  of  the  num- 
ber of  times  it  was  carried  empty  to 
Riley's  and  brought  back  full! 

Late  in  the  evening,  after  the  "col- 
lation" had  been  served  and  Dago 
Mike  and  his  helpers  departed,  and 
the  noisy  guests  had  thinned  out  to 
just  a  comfortable  crowd  in  the 
Moons' flat — every  chair  occupied  and 
the  unmarried  men  holding  the  girls 
on  their  knees — two  men  in  uniform 
came  and  tacked  a  yellow  card  on  the 
doorpost  at  the  street  entrance. 

Then  the  officers  proceeded  to  go 
thru  the  house,  rapping  at  the  door 
of  each  tenement  and  giving  official 
warning  to  the  occupants  of  the 
same.  They  could  hardly  make 
themselves  heard  at  the  Moons'  door. 

"What's  the  matter  with  ye?"  de- 
manded Timothy,  finally  putting  his 
head  out.  "Wow,  wow!  cops,  is  it? 
Is  the  house  pinched,  I  dunno? 

"You  are  quarantined,  my  man," 
said  the  health  officer,  gruffly. 

"Ye're  a  liar.  I'm  a  Democrat!" 
rejoined  Timothy,  bristling  at  once. 

The  health  officer  explained.  "No- 
body will  be  allowed  to  leave  or  en- 
ter the  house  until  further  orders," 
he  concluded.  "Front  and  rear  doors 
will  both  be  guarded.  Sorry  to  put 
you  to  any  trouble  " 

"Whist,  man!"  exclaimed  Timothy, 
his  face  very  red  and  his  little  eyes 
sparkling,  as  he  edged  out  into  the 
hall.  "  'Tis  no  trouble  ye're  makin' 
us — not  at  all!  I'll  drive  nails  in 
the  walls  and  hang  me  guests  up  ter 
slape — 'twill  be  no  trouble,  an'  like 
enough  manny  of  thim  will  hang 
some  day.  This  is  a  fittin'  endin'  to 
the  celebration  of  me  silver  wedding 
—yah!  Tell  me,  what  are  we  quar- 
antined against — yaller  fever,  or  hog 
cholera?" 

"They  think  it  is  diphtheria." 

"And  who's  got  it?" 

"I  couldn't  tell  you." 

"Then,"  demanded  the  Irate  light- 
erman, "who  rayported  th'  case?  Tell 
me  that  now,  so  I  kin  go  an*  give  him 
me  compliments  for  the  pleasant  siti- 
wation  he  has  brought  about." 

Guests  were  crowding  to  the  door 
of  the  tenement.  A  jabbering  of 
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LIGHT  DRAFT 
PLOWS 

Built  for  the  Field  Test. 

Three-Quarters  of  a  Century  of  "Knowing 
How"  Hammered  Into  Every 
One  of  Them. 

The  product  of  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  has 
always  been  noted  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
great  strength  and  ease  of  operation.  It  was  upon 
such  a  basis  that  the  founders  of  this  business  made 
their  implements,  established  their  reputation,  and 
built  their  factory.  It  is  upon  the  same  foundation 
that  the  business  has  been  carried  on  to  this  day, 
and  in  1917  we  celebrate  our  Diamond  Jubilee;  75 
years  of  practical  experience  gained  through  con- 
stantly striving  to  provide  for  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  three  generations  of  American  farmers. 

For  an  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  have 
met  the  demand,  and  today  we  operate  the  largest 
and  oldest  permanently  established  plow  factory  in 
the  whole  world.    "It's  the  way  we  build  them." 


Light  Draft  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and 
Cultivators  are  made  in  all  types  and  sizes, 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  sections,  and 
are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

We  also  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Trac- 
tion Engine  Plows  produced,  and  we  have  a  special 
catalog  devoted  'o  these  famous  plows. 

The  F&Q  Little  Genius 
Engine  Gang  Plow 

was  the  most  popular  plow  shown  at  all  points  on 
the  1916  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 

We  will  send  P  &  O  Catalogs  to  any  address. 
While  P  &  O  Implements  are  sold  only  through 
established  implement  dealers,  we  welcome  corres- 
pondence from  farmers  in  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company 

Canton,  Illinois 

Kansas  City  Dallas  Minneapolis 

Omaha  Portland  (Ore.)  St.  Louis 

Sioux  Falls     Spokane      Denver   Oklahoma  City 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out- door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
Ho  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  inval  ids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. Writ©  for  full  description  and  price. 
HOWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO.  169A  ROWE  BLOQ.,  DETROIT, 

Auk  about  the  Ko-San  Waebstand — Hot  and  Cold  MICH. 

Runniriff  Water  Without  Plumbing  nuun. 


Avoid  this  Job? 


Goodbye  squeaky  windmill  bear- 
ings, which  most  always  insist  on  be 
ing  oiled  when  hardest  to  get  to  them— 
[in  cold,  frosty  wheather!  Bearings  willrunfor  years 
without  oiling  or  greasing  if  you 

Bound  Brook"  Bushings 

Best  for  gasoline  engines  and  other  ma- 
bines,  too.   You  save  enough  on  oil  bills 
alone  to  pay  for  their  trifling  cost. 
Get  our  free  booklet:  "Light  on  a  Slip- 
pery Subject" ---today! 

Bound  Brook  Oil-less  Bearing  Co., 

Box  P  Tound  Brook,  N.  J 


HAVANA-. 


STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in- 
stead of  havinjr  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  hitrh 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done.  _         .  , 

Send  postal  for  free  cataloer 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
r  Trucks. 

HAVANA  MET  A  I.  WHEEL  OO. 
Km  27.  IIuvkiih.  111.  
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CEND  for  my  new  money 

saving  offer,  before  you 
arrange  to  try  any  engine,  for 
any  price. 

My  free  book  will  make 
easy  for  you  to  know  good 
engines. 

Compare  my  engine 
with  any  other,  consider  my 
low  factory-direct-to-user  prices  — 
(easy  terms  if  you  wish),  and  you 
will  see  your  advantage  in  having 
one  of  my 


"Bauer  Fngines 

Gasoline,  Naphtha,  Keroamnm,  Dlmtlllmt;  Am. 

Sizes  2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  12  and  16  horse-power.    Now  sold  only  from  my 
Own  factory  direct  to  user,  at  surprisingly  low  prices  Avhich  average  less 
than  $16.50  per  horse-power. 

All  sizes  are  of  the  up-to-date,  long  stroke,  valve-in-head,  even  speed 
type  of  engine.    Built  for  heavy  duty,  simple  in  construction,  easy  to  start 
without  cranking,  saving  of  fuel,  easy  to  operate,  always  ready  with  its 
steady  power  month  after  month,  year  after  year. 

Guaranteed  5  Years-Cash  or  Easy  Terms 


Bauer  Stationary 
Engines 

Sizes.  2.  3.6. 7. 9. 12  and  16  H  P.  Caroline 
engine*  burn  either  Gasoline.  Naphtha. 
Motor  Spirit  or  Gas.  either  natural  or 
manufactured  Kerosene  engines  burn 
krroscne.  Distillate  Solar  Oil  and  alt 
other  fu*M  of  like  srades  Mounted  on 
ppL*cial  iron  sub-base  or  on  heavy  wood 
*Hids  Either  style  mounting  is  com- 
pletely equipped  ready  for  immediate 
operation  when  unloaded  at  your  depot. 


Back  of  each  Bauer  Engine  is  the  strongest  kind  of  five  year 
guarantee  of  efficiency  and  durability.  Sold  on  60  days'  trial  privilege, 
and  such  easy  terms  (if  you  wish)  you  can  easily  make  it  earn  its 
own  cost,  while  you  pay  for  it. 

Twenty-one  years  years  ago  I  made  my  first  engine  with  my  own  hands  and 
the  many  thousands  I  have  since  made,  by  their  record  of  easy  usefulness  and 
great  durability,  prove  that  you  take  no  risk  when  you  get  a  Bauer  Engine. 

Write  For  My  New  Book  ZriX^tX 

^™  — ■  ■  — — —   all  means  send  for  my  new 

hook.  You  can  more  intelligently  select  your  engine  after  you  have 
studied  my  engine  book  and  newest  offer.  Send  me  your  name  and 
address  now,  so  I  can  send  you  by  return  mail, 
my  free  book,  which  fully  explains  my  en- 
gines, and  shows  how  easy  you  can  own  a  good  engine 
at  a  surprisingly  low  price,  and  on  any  easy,  reason- 
able terms  to  suit  you. 


Baoer  Hand  Portable 


Bancr  HorSe  Portable 


Sizes.  2.  3  and  6  H-P. 
Trucks  have  wide  face 
wheels  of  Rood  size  Furnished  with  cither  Gasoline  or 
Kerosene  engines,  completely  equipped  for  immediate 
opera  ti  oo. 

Sizes.  7  9,  12  and  16 
H  P  All  Steel 
Truck,  completely  equipped  as  shown,  ready  for 
immediate  operation  Furnished  with  either  Gasoline 
or  Kerosene  engines. 


Send  coupon  now — or  a  post  card  will  do.  Address 


A. F.Bauer  Engine  Co. 

409  Bauer  Block.    Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Saw-Rigs 

as  shown,  with 
either  Gasoline  or 
Kerosene  enxine. 
completely  equipped 
r  a  d  j  for  work 
when  unloaded  at 
your  depot. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 
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II   4.  F.  BAUER  ENGINE  CO. 

409  Bauer  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Without  obligation  or  expense  of  any  kind  on  my  part, 
J  please  send  me  postage  paid,  your  free  Engine  Book,  and  full 
|  particulars  about  your  easy  selling  plan,  and  newest  factory- 
1 1  to-user  offer. 
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The  Rehabilitation  of  Egypt 
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farmers,  and  those  already  supplied 
are  asking  for  more  cows.  The  coun- 
try papers  have  taken  to  the  plan 
and  are  giving  it  all  the  assistance 
possible.  The  business  men  and 
bankers  are  in  the  van,  and  are  all 
boosting  the  dairy  cow  and  Commis- 
sioner Matthews,  her  sponsor.  Rec- 
ognizing the  good  work  of  Commis- 
sioner Matthews,  the  Illinois  Whole- 
sale Grocers'  Association  and  the  Il- 
linois Retail  Merchants'  Association 
passed  resolutions  pledging  their 
support  in  his  constructive  campaign 
for  the  betterment  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness of  the  State,  especially  in  Egypt. 

In  his  report  to  the  Business  Men's 
Dairy  Extension  Movement  of  Illi- 
nois, Commissioner  Matthews  tells  of 
his  work,  putting  it  under  three  ac- 
tive campaigns,  under  their  respec- 
tive headings: 

Dairy  Day  Celebrations — These  are 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  com- 
mercial club  in  the  town  selected, 
and  the  celebration  is  enlivened  by  a 
parade,  speeches,  cow-judging  con- 
tests, milking  demonstrations,  mov- 
ing picture  exhibitions  and  other  at- 
tractions. The  high-grade  cows  pur- 
chased by  the  banks,  and  the  pure- 
bred bulls  contributed  by  the  rail- 
roads for  the  use  of  the  farmers,  are 
featured  in  the  parade. 

Calf  Clubs — The  banks  organize 
these  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  arous- 
ing interest  of  the  children  in  the 
dairy  industry.  For  example,  a  bank 
announces  that  on  a  certain  date  it 
will  give  high-grade  heifers  and  year- 
lings to  the  care  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  community  whose  fathers  or  rel- 
atives agree  to  sign  notes  running 
for  ten  to  twelve  months.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  the  bank  agrees 
to  hold  a  public  sale  at  which  the 
children  are  to  be  given  the  profit  re- 
alized on  the  animals  they  have 
cared  for;  or  if  the  note  is  paid,  they 
are  allowed  to  retain  possession.  As 
the  animals  have  by  that  time  in- 
creased in  value,  and  most  of  them 
have  calves,  the  profit  is  a  substan- 
tial one. 

County  Farms — This  is  a  plan  to 


cooperate  with  the  county  authori- 
ties to  introduce  a  model  dairy  on 
every  County  Farm  for  the  Poor.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  this  will  prove 
not  only  a  profit  to  the  institution, 
but  will  be  a  strong  influence  on 
farmers  in  that  county  to  adopt  a 
similar  policy.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  dairy  so  introduced  be  con- 
ducted as  a  practical  demonstration 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

The  interest  in  the  Calf  Clubs  is 
perhaps  as  great  as  that  in  the  move- 
ment to  put  the  cow  on  the  farm. 
Clubs  have  been  started  at  Brighton, 
Centralia,  Murphysboro,  Vandalia 
and  New  Athens.  Many  of  the  banks 
have  advertised  the  Calf  Clubs,  urg- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  of  the  com- 
munity to  join  them. 

In  the  advertisement  announcing 
the  plan  of  the  Centralia  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  which  appeared  in  a 
Centralia  paper,  President  Mackey 
said: 

"This  is  not  philanthropy — it  is 
service!" 

"Thirty-five  years  ago,"  said  Mr. 
Matthews  in  telling  of  his  work,  "I 
remember  the  Farmers'  Institute  was 
held  in  Jackson  County,  and  one  of 
the  speakers  told  the  farmers  to  buy 
cows  and  build  up  the  fertility  of 
their  land.  But  the  farmers  evident- 
ly did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
speakers,  for  few  of  them  purchased 
cattle.  When  I  started  our  campaign 
I  thought  the  matter  over.  The 
farmers  knew  they  needed  cows  as 
well  as  I  did.  Therefore  I  didn't  tell 
them;  but  we  just  got  the  cows  and 
put  them  on  the  farms,  and  told  the 
farmer  what  they  were  for." 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
Commissioner  Matthews.  In  almost 
every  State  there  is  a  food  commis- 
sioner, but  how  many  have  helped 
the  farmer  as  did  this  official?  Few, 
I  assure  you.  The  latest  "scheme"  of 
his  was  to  have  several  of  his  as- 
sistants, accompanied  by  Federal  of- 
ficials, tour  the  State  and  show  the 
farmers  the  proper  methods  of  han- 
dling eggs  in  order  to  keep  within 
the  law,  and  incidentally  to  increase 
their  receipts  for  eggs. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moon 


Continued  From  Page  1179 


women's  voices  resounded  thru  the 
place.  Children  began  to  cry,  and 
the  expressions  of  some  of  the  male 
guests  were  more  forcible  than  ele- 
gant. 

Quarantined  in  a  tenement — more 
than  fifty  of  them!  It  would  be  as 
bad  as  the  famous  bag  of  Kilkenny 
cats. 

"It  was  telephoned  In  by  Dr. 
Sharpe.  It's  one  of  his  patients. 
Why  don't  you  ask  the  doctor  him- 
self?" demanded  the  health  officer. 
"He  has  his  office  here,  doesn't  he?" 

Timothy  whirled  and  started  for 
the  stairs.  The  officer  grabbed  at 
him,  but  missed.  The  lighterman 
would  have  catapulted  himself  down 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
u<  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

H  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
—this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  is 
advancing   like    the    price  of 
fc      wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting    for    your  silo 
It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  apring  or  rammer. 

Let  u*  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  »Uo  and  deliver  it  later. 

Wo  ntill  have  opening*  for  a  limit- 
ed oamlicr  of  farmer  agent*). 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
M9  Un.o.  &,.1din*.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
««•  Eietn*«e  BM«  .  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

fA't  Indi.n.  B.,.M.„«  DFS  MOINES.  IOWA 

•M  U—  Stock  Euli  BU,  .  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


the  flight  and  into  the  doctor's  office 
had  not  the  street  door  opened  and 
that  young  medical  sprig  himself  ap- 
peared. 

"Why,  hullo,  Mr.  Moon!"  he  cried. 
"Party  ain't  over,  is  It?  I'll  be  up 
for  a  nip  just  as  soon  as  I've  washed 
and  fumigated.  Had  a  hard  case  all 
the  evening.  Am  afraid  it's  diph- 
theria. Hullo!  what's  this  card  for?" 
•  The  two  health  officers  followed 
Timothy  down  the  stairs. 

"You're  Doctor  Sharpe?"  ques- 
tioned one. 

"I  am.  What  do  you  want  here?" 
asked  the  physician,  briskly. 

"Didn't  you  telephone  to  the  de- 
partment that   you  had   a   case  of 
diphtheria"  in  this  house?" 

"And  ye've  quarantined  us,  ye  ar- 
madoon!"  yelled  Timothy,  shaking 
his  fist  under  the  young  man's  nose. 

"For  two  cints  " 

"Eh?  Oh — ho.  ho!  ha!  ha!"  roared 
the  doctor,  falling  back  against  the 
door.  "And  your  party  in  full  blast, 
Mr.  Moon!  No,  no!  I  never  tele- 
phoned the  department  to  put  up  a 
card  here.  The  patient  is  two  blocks 
away.  The  clerk  got  my  office  num- 
ber Instead,"  and  he  tore  down  the 
offending  yellow  pasteboard. 

Timothy  saw  the  point.  His  coun- 
tenance expanded.  He  turned  to 
bellow  up  the  stairs: 

"Mac!  Mac!  Hand  down  the  sil- 
ver growler  again.  I'll  fill  it  at  Ri- 
ley's wance  more— an'  if  he's  closed 
I'll  break  in  the  side  dure  and  git  it. 
For,"  quoth  Timothy  Moon,  "wheth- 
er 'tis  worth  while  celebrating  a  sil- 
ver wedding,  or  not,  we'll  drink  a 
sup  ter  bein'  let  out  o'  quarantine. 
Tis  a  matter  for  congratulation." 


Woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Big,  full  gauge 
wires — full  weight — full 

length  rolls,  Superior  quality 
galvanizing— proof  against  hardest 
weather  conditions. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts  last  a  life- 
time. Hold  fence  secure  against  all 
conditions. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago      New  York      Pittsburgh      Cleveland  Denver 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  Panama  Pacific  International  Expoaaon 
The  Supreme  Award  of  Merit 


NoMoneylnAdvance 


Hartman's  Special  Farm 
Credit  Pian 

Every  distributor  of  merchandise  should  be  willing  to 
stand  squarely  behind  every  pieceof  merchandise  he  sells. 
That  is  why  we  will  send  you  everything  in  Furniture, 
Carpets,  Rugs,  Draperies,  Household  Goods.  Paints,  Roof- 
ing, Engines,  Separators,  etc.,  without  a  cent  in  advance, 
without  a  deposit  of  any  kind,  no  C.  O.  D.,  without  any 
obligation  on  your  part  whatever.   Make  your  selection 
from  this  ad  or  from  our  big  general  catalog  or  special 
catalogs  which  we  will  send  you  free.  If 
what  you  order  is  not  to  your  liking— or  if 
for  any  reason  at  all  you  do  not  wish  to  keep 
what  you  order— send  goods  back  atourexpene. 


Grand  Rocker  Bargain 

Send  coupon  for  this  bier,  roomy  Rocker  and  let  it  prove 
for  itself  what  a  wonderful  bargain  it  really  is.  An 
unusually  attractive,  sturdily  built  rocker,  made  with 
artistic  solid  oak  frame,  neatly  finished  gloss  golden. 
Has  embossed  front  post  measuring  full  3%  in.  in 
width;  shapely  arms  measuring  23  in.  long  by  8%  in. 
wide.  Back  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  upper 
section  trimmed  with  straps  and  large  buttons.  Seat 
measures  full  19^  in.  in  width  by  18  in.  deep  and  is 
supported  by  6  heavy  steel  coil  springs  fully  covered 
with  wood  fibre  and  jute.  Upholstering  of  durable  im- 
itation Spanish  brown  leather.  Order  by  No.  MA268. 
Price  only  $4.85.  Terms:  No  Money  in  Advance;  50c  in 
SO  days,  balance  in  9  equal  monthly  payments;  or  fust 
payment  of  85c  in  CO  days,  balance  in  6  equal  60  day 
payments. 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


No  matter  what  you  order  from  us,  we  guarantee  your  complete  satisfaction— and  our  guarantee 
is  backed  up  by  our  more  than  $12,000,000  capital  and  resources.  You  run  no  risk  whatever  because 
yon  send  no  money  in  advance.  After  goods  arrive  keep  them  30  days  on  approval.  If  you  decide 
to  keep  the  goods  make  a  first  small  payment  at  the  end  of  30  or  60  days  after  arrival,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  equal  30  or  60  day  payments,  which  gives  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  without  interest. 


Powerlight 
Lamp 

Electricity's  successful  com- 
petitor. Safest,  most  economical 
medium  of  illumination.    Has  no 
chimney,  now. ck.  Simpleto light, 
easy  tooperate.  Especially  recom- 
mended forhomeswhere  there  are 
ch-Idren.    Lamp  can  be  tipped 
overturned  upside  down.no  dan- 
ger whatever.  Bums  either  kero- 
sene or  gasoline,  about  80  hours 
on  one  gallon.    Height  22K  in. 
diam.of  base      in.   Nickel  fin- 
ish with  12  in.  amber  art  dome 
shade,  ornamented  with  heavy  , 

metal  scroll.     Order  by  No.  -  4094  La  Salle  St.,      Dept.  32J      Chicago,  III. 


Big  Bargain  Book  FREE 

Whether  you  order  one  of 
these  remarkable  bargains  or 
not,  don'tfail  to  get  our  mam- 
moth Bargain  Book,  con tain- 
taining  over  8,000  rare  bargains 
in  Furniture,  Carpets,  Stoves, 
Silver  ware, Paint,  Roofing, etc. 
From  this  big  boon  you  can 
supply  all  your  household 
needs  at  amazingly  low 
prices.   Send  for  it. 


Mail  This  Coupon 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 


MA263.  Price  $8.95.  No  Money  /  Put  line  like  this— in  front  of  bargains  wanted.  I 
I         No.  MA268.  Rocker. 


in  Advance;  60c  in  30  days;  f         No.  MA268,  Rocker. 
Balance  in  9  equal  monthly*  No.  MA263.  Powerlight  Lamp. 

r,a^my^te0nt8•  °r  60  d8yB'  /  !"«»«» 8end      soods  checked  above,  if  I  keep  the  I 

balance  m  6  equal  GO  day  payments.  •        ds  ,  wj|,  mak(,  firat  payment  either  in  3tfor  m  | 

TUC  HARTMAN  COMPANY  I  clays  uf,er  arrival  and  pay  balance  in  80  or  60  day  ■ 
1  *X*w  aTIrtlv  1  v^vyivir  nil  1       /   payments  as  per  prices  and  terms  quoted  in  this  ad.  I 

4094  La  Salle  St.     Dept.  323     Chicago.  111.  a 

p    Name   | 

Address   I 

If  catalog  only  is  wanted  write  name  and  address  above 
and  mail. 


HARTMAN 

WILL  TRUST  YOU 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Itlrte  In  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  tor  It  out  of  yonr  commissions 
on  sales,  my  agents  are  making  money.  Shipments 
Five-Pass.,  30  H.  P.      ,    r:,  :j ' ,  lire*  ?Zr7»':U,.uV, 
or  money  buck. 
Writ,    .t  one. 

for  mr  m UPaaw 

ratal".  »nd  »!l 
Mirtlrulara.  „  Ad- 

•  I   H.  B«i»h. 

,ctrlc  Starting  X^my  yTmm.  I>.pt.i*U> 


BUSH 


114  In.  Wtaeelbue  „„„■«  , 

■OTOft  tOMP*«t.  Bash  Temple,  Chicago,  .Wools  M 


New  Ford  Joke  Book  1917 

All  the  latest  Joks. .  on  t».  For.  A  .to 
..!,V.r.d  ^.rl.0^ -Itk8^ by -all.  m 
NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHINO  CO. 
1-4  Bom   44  So.  Norwalk,  Conn 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

A  ni/<J  products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you:  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100.000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  fJS^S 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE-  TO 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 


Want  Ad  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


POSITION  WANTED 

WANT  WORK?  THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 
read  In  over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  tlnest 
farm  homes  In  the  country.  A  want  ad  will 
bring  you  many  offers  of  good  Jobs.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111. 


■  ■  111"  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.  

WANTED— RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS. 
$75.00  month.  Vacations.  Opportunity  for 
farmers.  Examinations  everywhere.  Sample 
questtons  free.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  T117. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  countrv  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  wMIl  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co..   500-514   N.   Dearborn   St.,  Chicago. 


WANTED:  CAPABLE  MAN  TO  WORK 
thirty-acre  farm  on  shares.  Fruit  and  poultry. 
Good  proposition.  J.  G.  Whitfield,  New  Wind- 
sor. Md. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

WE  PAY  $80  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Com- 
pany, X615,  Springfield,  111.   


AGENTS—  I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co..  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  

MAN  TO  WEAR  FINE  SUIT,  ACT  AS 
Agent.  Big  pay.  easy  work.  Banner  Tailor- 
ing Co..  Dept.  534.  Chicago. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS   FOR  SALE 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
Independence;  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre;  Ir- 
rigated lands,  $35  to  $50:  Twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements,  or  ready 
made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock ;  Taxes  average 
under  twenty  cents  an  acre:  no  taxes  on  Im- 
provements, personal  property,  or  live  stock; 
Good  markets,  churches,  schools,  roads,  tele- 
phones; Excellent  climate — -crops  and  live 
stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  cer- 
tificates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allan 
Cameron,  General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary, 
Alberta.  

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner. 
A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1975  Ry.  Exch..  Civ  — fo. 


Needlework  Department 

Simple  Round  Yoke  for  Nightgown 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


'P'HIS  simple  yoke  can  be  easily 
made  by  the  amateur  crochet 
worker.  The  stitches  are  simple  and 
very  speedy.  Number  50  mercerized 
crochet  cotton,  in  either  white  or 
pink,  makes  dainty  nightgown  yokes. 
Two  spools  of  cotton  are  used  with 
1%  yards  of  number  1%  satin  rib- 
bon; if  one  wishes  to  make  it  more 
dressy,  she  can  add  a  small  bow  of 
the  ribbon  at  the  front;  if  joined  to- 
gether for  a  slipover  gown  this  is  not 
necessary. 

Start  with  35  ch  sts. 

First  Row— 3  do  cr  into  the  6th  st, 
2  ch  sts,  3  do  cr  into  the  same  st, 


2  ch  sts,  4  do  cr,  7  ch  sts,  4  do  cr,  2 
ch  sts,  fan  over  fan,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fifth  Row — Fan  over  fan,  2  ch  sts, 
4  do  cr,  3  ch  sts,  1  si  cr,  3  ch  sts, 
4  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  fan  over  fan,  3  sp, 
2  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Sixth  Row — 7  sp,  fan  over  fan,  2  ch 
sts,  4  do  cr,  7  ch  sts,  4  do  cr,  2  ch  sts, 
fan  over  fan,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Seventh  Row — Fan  over  fan,  2  ch 
sts,  4  do  cr,  3  ch  sts,  1  si  cr,  3  ch 
sts,  4  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  fan  over  fan, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts, 
turn. 

Eighth  Row — 1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

3  sp,  fan  over  fan,  2  ch  sts,  4  do  cr, 


FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  Qlli  KLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.  

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it  with 
a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want  ads 
are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  nation. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 


FOR  SALE — $4,850  WILL  BUY  A  PLANTED 
grape-fruit  grove  in  the  most  charmingly 
beautiful  spot  in  the  best  citrus  fruit  region 
in  Flo'.ida.  Further  particulars  from  Lewis  & 
Company.  Terminal  Bldg..  Oklahoma.  Okla. 

FOP.  SALE— 1C0  ACRES.  EL'RKE  CO..  N. 
Dak..  8  miles  from  town,  raw  prairie,  unim- 
proved. Good  soil:  flowing  spring,  $21.00  per 
acre.  Cash  or  time.  Adolph  Anderson,  Daw- 
son. N.  Dak. 


NICE  ROLLING  LAND  IN  DREW  CO., 
Arkansas.  No  rocks  or  swamps.  $10  per 
acre.     Write  W.  T.  Hayden.   Dudley.  Mo. 

"TENNESSEE  FARMS  CHEAP.  ANY  SIZE, 
Fred  Tate,    Huntingdon.  Tenn." 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  litera- 
ture. Say  what  state  interests  you.  L.  J. 
Bilcker.  2G  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul 
Minn. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS 

LANDOLOGY.  A  MAOA/.INE  GIVING  THE 
facts  In  regard  to  the  land  situation  Three 
months;  subscription  free.  If  for  a  home  or 
as  an  investment,  you  are  thinking  of  buylnir 
good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a  letter  and 
say.  "Mall  me  Landology  and  all  particulars 
free."  Address  Editor,  Landology.  Skldmore 
Land  c,,.,   45  .skldtnon-   I '.bin  .   M;i  ilnette.  wis. 


forming  1  fan,  2  ch  sts,  skip  3  sts, 

1  do  cr  into  each  of  the  next  4  sts, 

3  ch  sts,  skip  3  sts,  1  si  cr,  3  ch  sts, 
skip  3  sts,  1  do  cr  into  each  of  the 
next  4  sts,  2  ch  sts,  skip  3  sts,  1  fan, 

2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  do  cr,  forming 
1  sp,  make  another  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Second  Row — 1  do  cr  into  do  cr  of 
previous  row,  forming  first  sp,  2  ch 
sts,  1  do  cr  into  first  do  cr  of  fan, 
forming  second  sp,  2  ch  sts,  fan  over 
ch  at  center  of  fan;  you  will  observe 
that  you  now  have  3  sp  above  2  sp 
of  previous  row;  in  this  manner  you 
add  1  sp  to  each  row,  until  you  have 
completed  the  point,  2  ch  sts,  4  do  cr 
over  4  do  cr,  7  ch  sts,  4  do  cr  over 
next  4  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  fan  over  fan, 
5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Third  Row — Fan  over  fan,  2  ch  sts, 

4  do  cr,  3  ch  sts,  skip  3  sts,  1  si  cr, 

3  ch  sts,  skip  3  sts,  4  do  cr,  2  ch  sts, 
fan  over  fan,  4  sp,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fourth  Row — 1  sp,  7  do  cr  over  2 
sp,  forming  2  gr,  2  sp,  fan  over  fan, 


7  ch  sts,  4  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  fan  over 
fan,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Ninth  Row — Fan  over  fan,  2  ch  sts, 
4  do  cr,  3  ch  sts,  1  si  cr,  3  ch  sts, 

4  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  fan  over  fan,  10  sp, 

5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Tenth  Row— 1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  fan  over  fan,  1  ch 
sts,  4  do  cr,  7  ch  sts,  4  do  cr,  2  ch 
sts,  fan  over  fan,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Eleventh  Row — Fan  over  fan,  2  ch 
sts,  4  do  cr,  3  ch  sts,  1  si  cr,  3  ch  sts, 
4  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  fan  over  fan,  3  sp, 

2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  5 
ch  sts,  turn. 

Twelfth  Row— 13  sp,  fan  over  fan, 
2  ch  sts,  4  do  cr,  7  ch  sts,  4  do  cr,  2 
ch  sts,  fan  over  fan,  5  ch  sts,  turn, 
completing  one  point;  repeat  from 
the  start  for  the  length  required. 

Finish  the  edge  of  the  points  with 
*  5  ch  sts,  catch  back  into  the  4th  st, 
with  1  si  cr,  1  ch  st,  1  si  cr  over  sp, 
repeat  *  for  each  sp,  making  3  p  at 
each  corner,  sp. 


Use  of  Basketware 


LUMBER  becomes  dearer  with 
its  growing  scarcity  in  many 
sections  substitutes  arise  to  take  its 
place.  We  are  seeing  more  and  more 
frequently  the  paper  box  in  place  of 
the  board  box.  Recently  the  price  of 
paper  has  soared,  as  raw  supplies  of 
spruce  wood  from  which  the  bulk 
of  paper  is  now  made  have  become 
reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
pulp  mills  can  see  the  end  of  their 
operations.  What,  then,  will  replace 
the  large  paper  boxes? 

Similar  economic  conditions  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  tend 
strongly  to  the  same  solution  of  the 
common  problems.  In  Europe,  bas- 
ketware for  packing  crates  is  widely 
used  to  an  extent  unknown  here.  It 


is  quite  safe  to  predict  that  soon 
basketware  will  occupy  a  broad  field 
in  the  United  States  and  become 
commonly  used  for  packing  crates. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  willow  holts 
will  prove  a  profitable  crop  in  the 
irrigated  sections,  or,  especially,  on 
bottom  lands  capable  of  good  drain- 
age but  subject  to  inundations  to  the 
extent  that  ordinary  farm  crops  are 
uncertain. 

Recently  a  few  baskets  bave  been 
made  in  the  Domestic  Science  De- 
partment of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  from  willow  rods 
raised  on  the  State  Farm  in  Fort  Col- 
lins. Several  species  of  basket  wil- 
low, or  osier,  are  found  hardy  and 
have  proved  to  make  good  growth 
in  northern  Colorado. 


Keeping  Down  the  Cost 


EXCHANGE 
FARM  WANTEIJ  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 
good  Income  property  In  live  city.  $50.00') 
deal.  Good  chance  for  farmer  to  retire.  Deal 
with  owner*  only.  Chester  Nlchol.  Clarlnda 
Iowa. 


\A  VtB'fvCn 

BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader 
among  the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farm- 
ers who  read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


|)ON'T  complain  about  the  H.  C.  L. 

until  you've  taken  time  to  study 
your  budget.  Remember  it's  not  the 
food  eaten  that  costs  so  much  as  that 
wasted  by  poor  economy. 

Do  you  know  the  best  way  to  dis- 
pose of  left-overs  is  not  to  have  any? 
Use  good  judgment  in  amounts 
bought  and  methods  of  preparation. 

Don't  buy  potatoes  in  large  quan- 
tities unless  you  can  store  them. 

Do  you  know  how  to  serve  rice  in 
57  varieties?  It  can  be  served  for 
every  meal  so  differently  that  "friend 
husband"  will  never  know  it. 

Don't  let  the  family  tire  of  food 


which  is  wholesome  and  cheap  by 
serving  it  in  the  same  way  every 
time. 

Do  you  add  your  fuel  bill  to  your 
food  bill?  If  a  cheap  cut  of  meat  re- 
quires hours  of  cooking,  the  extra 
coal  or  gas  bill  may  cut  its  economy. 

Don't  be  extravagant  in  using  left- 
overs. Bread  pudding  is  expensive 
nowadays.  Better  make  crumbs  of 
the  stale  bread  to  piece  out  a  meat 
loaf  or  use  in  an  escalloped  dish. 

.Remember  that  deep  fat  frying  re- 
quires a  lot  of  expensive  fat.  Why 
not  use  it  in  some  more  economical 
way? 


jCLASSIFIED! 

WANT  ADS 
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RENDON'S  ADVANCE  COTTON.  2  BALES 
to  acre  this  year  In  a  •routh  of  120  daya. 
Sold  from  I6c  to  20c.  I  am  a  farmer.  $3.00 
per  bushel  F.  O.  B.  here.  Address  E.  L. 
Rendon,  Blue  Ridge.  Texas. 


SPECTACLES  FITTED  II Y  MAIL  AT  LOW 
prices.     Write  for  particulars.     Dollar  Optical 

Co.,  Shreveport,  La. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  DUNLAP  — 
Propagating  rows.  Money  makers;  1,000  $1.75. 
J.  E.  Hampton.  Bangor,  Michigan. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

PICTURE  PUZZLE  CONTESTS.  SEND 
stamp  for  particulars  concerning,  plcturegames 
now  running.  Equitable  Publishing  Co.,  58 
East  102d  St.,  New  York. 


TOBACCO 

CHEW  OR  SMOKE.  VIRGINIA'S  BEST 
Leaf  Tobacco.  Sample  pound  postpaid,  30 
cents.     B.  C.  Dillon.  Hardy.  Va.  


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

MILLIONS  IN  IT!  GROWING,  CO-OP- 
erative  Industrial  plant,  owning  patent  on 
marvelous  machines,  offers  limited  amount 
treasury  stock,  $1  per  share.  Write  Pacific 
Electric  Welder  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


POULTRY 


L.,:....U;.;.  ..,:^„U 

LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  III. 


RHODE   ISLAND   It  EDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,. 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago.  III.  


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


I  SELL— 

II  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  j|{ 

machinery,     poultry,     farm  j  j 

tools,   implements,   anything  ]  j 

and  everything  needed  by  the  iji 

hundred  thousand  prosperous  ji 

farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  I  j 
ing  Business  every  week, 

1  EASILy— 
I  QVlCKLy— 

I  CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  In  these  ji 

columns.    The  cost  is  low —  j:  j 

results    come    quickly    and  {;.} 

surely.  Readers  of  this  mag-  j[| 

azine  are    prosperous,    sue-  !■  j 

cessful,  trustworthy — just  the  |-{ 

sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  j  i 
with. 

If     Write  us  about  what  you  have  j|{ 

HI  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  §j 

||  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all  j|| 

||  the  information.   We  will  prepare  |i| 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 

II  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address  m 
jiiij  your  letter  to 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
i  l  500-514   North  Dearborn   Street,  # 
Chicago,  111. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


IMPORTANT  ITEMS 

Well  Worth  the  Time  to  Read 

Sugar  Beet  Thrips  Learn  What  It  Costs 

THE  sugar  beet  thrips  is  an  im-  *J*HE  first  of  the  year  is  a  period  of 

ported   insect   recognized   as   a  new   resolutions,   and    to  keep 

greenhouse  pest  and  also  injuring  farm  accounts  would  be  a  new  reso- 

outdoor    plants,    principally    sugar  lution  for  nearly  all  the  farmers, 

beets  and  sugar  cane.   The  insect  is  If  y°u  sel1  a  hale  of  cotton  for 

dark  brown  or  black  in  color,  and  d°  y°u  sell  at  a  gam  or  a  loss? 

about  1.3  millimeters  fn  length.    The  Most  farmers  can  only  guess  at  the 

injury  caused  is  similar  to  that  of  answer.     The   guess    in   this  case 

other  species,  such    as    the    onion  might    be    correct,    but    there  are 

thrips  and  bean  thrips.    The  plant  is  manv  other  cases  in  which  the  guess 

attacked  by  the  adults  and  by  the  De  wrong.     What  combination 

nymphs,  or  young,  in  the  same  man-  of  cr°Ps  seems  to  be  best  for  your 

ner.    The  leaf  cells  are  pierced,  and  farm?    In  what  ways  can  you  cut 

the  plant  juices  withdrawn,  causing  d°wn  your  cost  of  production?  Of 

the  cells  to  shrivel  and  turn  white.  marketing?    Is  your  business  better 

When  a  number  of  these  cells  are  than  it  was  last  year,  or  the  year 

destroyed  they  appear  as  irregular  before,  or   five  years  ago?  These 

white  or  light  brown  spots.    If  the  are   some  of  the  things  a  farmer 

attack  is  severe,  the  whole  leaf  sur-  ought  to  try  to  find  out  about  just 

face  becomes  invested  by  these  spots  as  earnestly   as    a   merchant  or  a 

and  finally  shrivels  and  dies.  banker  tries  to  find  out  about  simi- 

Spraving  has  been  found  to  be  the  lar  things  in  his  business, 

most  effective  means  of  controlling  KeeP    accounts.     This    does  not 

this  insect,  both  in  the  greenhouse  mean  estimating  what  labor,  or  ma- 

and  out  of  doors.    The  following  so-  chinery,   or  animal   power  "ought" 

lution  used  in  one  experiment  killed  to  cost  for  a  certain  crop.    It  is  not 

all  adult  insects  and  about  95  per  much   better   to   make  a   guess  at 

cent  of  the  nymphs:  each  of  a  few  items  and  then  add 

.T,  ..         .  .   .                         „  them  than  it  is  to  make  one  guess 

Nicotine  sulphate  ounces    6  at  the  whole  CQSt     The  m  dQ 

Fish  oil  soap  pounds    4  is  tQ  k       a  careful  day-t0-day  rec- 

^ater  gallons  50  ord  of  ^  kind  of  expense.  At 
The  spray  should  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  year,  after  deducting 
both  sides  of  the  leaves;  if  possible,  expenses,  plus  interest  on  the  invest- 
on  a  dull  or  cloudy  day.  The  adults  ment,  plus  value  of  products  used  in 
are  not  so  active  at  this  time  and  the  home,  one  will  have  left  the 
are,  therefore,  less  likely  to  move  out  farm  l^bor  income,  which  is  gener- 
of  reach  of  the  spray.  ally  taken  as  an  indication  of  a  man's 
 success  or  failure. 


In  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.'s 
HOOO.OO  Cash  Home 
Picturegame 


Be  sure  and  do  not  lose 
or  mislay  your  duplicate 
set  of  answers  (you  are  to 
keep  this  at  home).  When 
we  announce  the  winning 
titles,  you  will  check  them 
against  your  duplicate  set 
of  answers.  This  will  be 
fully  explained  to  you 
later. 

We  are  still  carefully  go- 
ing over  the  sets  of  an- 
swers, and  hope  within  a 
very  short  time  to  an- 
nounce the  winning  titles. 

Head  this  Paper 
each  week  for  I m* 
portant  Informa* 
tion  regarding  the 
checking  of  the 
sets  of  answers. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 
500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Sea  Island  Cotton 

QF  INTEREST  to  growers  of  Sea 
Island  cotton  in  Florida,  south- 
ern Georgia,  and  the  coast  coun- 
ties of  South  Carolina,  is  a  revised 
bulletin  on  Sea  Island  cotton  now 
published  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  787.  The  bulletin  dis- 
cusses ideal  crop  requirements  ana 
possible  extension  of  the  producing 
area,  and  deals  in  detail  with  the 
cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton  and 
handling  the  crop.  Eight  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  Sea 
Island  cotton,  in  which  are  includ- 
ed practical  suggestions  for  cop- 
ing with  sore-shin  and  damping-off, 
bacterial  blight,  wilt,  root-knot,  an- 
thracnose,  rust,  and  blue  cotton. 

The  chapter  on  handling  contains 
practical  suggestions  for  avoiding 
loss  of  bloom  or  luster,  loss  of 
strength,  neps,  short  and  weak 
fibers,  summarized  as  follows: 

The  best  practice  in  handling  the 
crop  may  be  briefly  stated  by  de- 
scribing the  method  followed  on 
the  Sea  Islands,  which  should  be 
adopted  in  the  interior  insofar  as 
the  labor  conditions  will  permit. 

Picking  is  done  whenever  enough 
cotton  is  open,  about  every  ten 
days.  The  cotton  is  gathered  as 
free  from  trash  as  possible  and  car- 
ried to  the  storehouse,  where  the 
next  morning  each  picker  sorts  his 
own  picking,  throwing  out  diseased 
or  yellow  locks  and  pieces  of  bolls, 
leaves,  and  other  trash.  The  cot- 
ton is  then  spread  on  arbors  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  It  is  watched  and 
turned  frequently,  and  usually  dries 
in  one  day.  After  sunning,  the 
seed  cotton  is  assorted  by  women, 
who  remove  any  yellow  locks,  bits 
of  leaves,  etc.  If  very  dirty,  it  is 
whipped  over  a  coarse  wire  screen 
stretched  across  a  small  box  to 
take  out  the  sand.  Very  fine  cotton 
is  again  sorted  or  overhauled  by 
another  set  of  laborers.  The  cot- 
ton is  then  bulked  and  allowed  to 
remain  from  four  to  six  weeks  be- 
fore ginning.  During  the  ginning 
one  or  two  hands  inspect  the  cotton 
as  it  passes  to  the  gins,  to  remove 
impurities,  and  one  or  two  others 
"mote"  the  lint  as  it  passes  from 
the  gin  to  the  press,  by  picking  out 


Will  you  let  us  send  you  this  Grand  Home  Orchard  of 
15  Long  Scion  Apple  Grafts,  rooted,  ready  for  planting,  with 
One  of  the  New  Sappa  Hybrid  Cherry-Plums  thrown  in  for 
good  measure  ?    See  offer  below. 

A HOME  ORCHARD  is  a  very  desirable  piece  of  property  to  own  and 
the  one  we  offer  you  is  especially  attractive,  for  if  properly  cared  for 
,  it  will  last  practically  a  lifetime  and  bear  you  barrels  upon  barrels  of 
the  choicest  of  apples  and  cherry-plums.  The  orchard  is  made  up  of 
5  Delicious,  5  Wealthy  and  5  Northwestern  Greening  Apples  and  1  Sappa 
Cherry-Plum.  We  have  made  a  special  cooperative  advertising  arrangement 
with  our  nursery  that  enables  us  to  send  you  these  16  grafts,  all  charges  prepaid, 
at  proper  planting  time,  if  you  will  accept  our  offer  as  given  below. 

Description  of  Varieties 

DELICIOUS.  Probably  the  highest  quality  apple  now  in  existence.  Beautiful  in 
shape  and  color  and  a  good  keeper.  One  of  the  very  best  apples  for  home  garden.  Tree  is 
a  thrifty  grower  and  conies  into  bearing  at  an  early  age.    Originated  in  Iowa. 

WEALTHY.  A  beautiful  red  apple  that  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  favorite  the 
country  over.   Tree  is  iron-clad  for  hardiness. 

NORTHWESTERN  GREENING.  A  fiue  hardy  apple  especially  desirable  for  late 
winter  use.  Large  showy  fruit  and  of  good  quality  in  its  season. 

SAPPA  HYBRID  CHERRY-PLUM.  As  its  name  indicates  this  is  a  new  fruit  being  a 
cross  between  the  cherry  and  plum.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  regular  sweet 
cherry,  is  of  good  quality  and  is  borne  in  great  profusion  on  young  trees,  commencing  the 
next  year  alter  planting.   An  extremely  valuable  new  fruit. 

The  Long  Scion  Grafts  are  rooted  and  ready  for  planting  and  are  handled  and  set  the 
same  as  little  trees.  Not  having  to  be  transplanted  they  grow  very  rapidly,  make  an 
exceptionally  HARDY  ROOT  SYSTEM  and  commence  bearing  about  as  early  as  will 
2-year  tree  set  at  same  time. 

We  want  to  send  you  this  fine  ORCHARD,  all  charges  prepaid,  with  plain  directions 
for  planting  and  care,  all  at  our  expense.  Just  read  our  offer  below,  then  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  at  once  and  we  will  have  the  16  Long  Scion  rooted  Grafts  sent  to  you 
direct  from  the  nurseries  at  proper  time  for  planting  in  your  section. 


'HY  NORTHWESTERN  GREENINC 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 

500  North  Dearhorn  Street.  <*hlcago.  in. 
1  Inclose  50  cents,  (or  which  send  me  The  Forming  Business  for 
a  gilt  your  brand  Hume  Orchard  of  15  Long  s>ciun  Apple  Grafts, 
planting,  and  1  New  Sappa  Hybrid  Cherry-l'lum. 
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City   State.. 
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IZTE,  COMTEST 


This  picture  shows  one  of  our 
driving  an  automobile  like  the 
are  going  to  give  away.    In  this 
there  are  six  partly  hidden  face 
it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to 
Is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  faces 
picture,    but    by    close  search 
twisting     and     turning  the 
around,   they  will  be  revealed 
Can  you  find  them? 


friends 
one  we 
picture 

s  which 

find.  It 
in  this 

and  by 
picture 

to  you. 


MEN,  WOMEN,  BOTH  AND  GIRLS 

You  can  win  an  automobile  In  addition  to  splen- 
did prizes  such  as  watches,  cameras,  and  other 
things  you  like.  Write  ns  today  sending  your  an- 
swer with  the  faces  marked,  with  two  2c  stamps 
to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mailing  expenses  of 
the  present  which  you  have  won.  It  will  be  mailed 
to  you  with  your  Certificate  of  Entry  and  2.000 
free  votes  In  our  Auto  Contest.  We  will  also 
send  you  a  copy  of  three  different  popular  publi- 
cations worth  12c.  Write  your  name  and  address 
plainly  so  there  will  be  no  mistake. 


YOU  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE 

If  you  do;  try  it,  don't  give  up.  It  will 
pay  you.  When  you  have  found  four 
of  the  faces,  mark  each  with  a  cross 
(X),  cut  out  the  picture  and  mall  It 
to  us.  When  your  answer  Is  received 
we  will  send  you  a  prize  which  we 
know  you  will  appreciate,  and  It 
will  be  a  big  surprise  to  you.  We  will 
also  make  you  a  present  of  2,000  free 
Auto  votes,  and  tell  you  all  about  this 
splendid  automobile,  touring  car  or 
roadster,  which  we  are  going  to  give 
away.  We  will  give  away  many  other 
prizes  for  Just  a  little  effort. 

Auto  Punic  Dept.  F.  ^  W.  p.  Boyce  Co. 
600  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  HI.  


the  advertisetrents  you 


Don't  hesitate  about  answer  ng  the  *"v"  fu,  to  accept 
read  in  The  Farming  Business.  We ^are  c  concerns. 
only  clean,  reliable  advertising  of  respon 


=  TRY  IT  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF!  = 

SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  BUYING  BY  MAIL 

I  —  — ■ — r> 


WE  HAVE  WHAT 
YOU  WANT. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

OF  GOODS 
YOU  WANT  TO  BUY. 


HERE'S  THE  BEST 
PLACE  TO  TRADE. 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES  FOR 
EVERYTHING. 


M 


JOHN  M.  SMYTH  mE  CO 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


WRITE  FOR  A  CATALOG 


<>f  the  goodi  you  arc  thinking  of  baying, 
Mini  see  \\h:tt  ii  lot  of  money  you  cad  tavtj 
by  trading  here  with  us.  Simply  write  on 
a  potttal  or  letter  the  mime  of  the  goods 
>  on  are  Interested  In,  and  mail  it  to  uh,  and  we  will  we  nil  you  a  eataloKue  by  return 
mail,  showing  bifc  complete  -lurks  of  the  icooiIh  you  mention  at  pleading  prices  that  will 
r.iake  you  wonder.  Write  today  and  get  p  mtcd  on  what  wholesale  prices  really  are. 


Rooms. 


££  Buy*  All  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware, 

Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  This.  Big  7- 

Room  House  With  Reception  and  Bath 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 

If  you  are  about  to 
build    a    new  house, 
barn  or  garage,  or  any 
kind      of  building, 
send     for    our  Bio 
Book     of  House 
Plant,    which  shows 
about    10"  designs 
of     buildings  at 
prices  ranging,  for 
all  material,  from 
J89.no     up.  We 
show     the  build- 
ings   In  beautiful 
colored   and  half- 
tone pictures,  give 

full  description  of  material  needed,  quote  actual  mill  prices,  give 
specifications,  show  plans  and  explain  everything  In  detail.  Be  sure 
and  get  this  book  for  Information  If  you  Intend  to  build.  


WRITE  for  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

STEEL  ROOFING  $2.58  FOR  100  SQUARE  FEET 

Our  prices  for  ready  roofing,  metal 
rooting    and    all    goods  of 
this   nature   are   the  lowest, 
and  our  guarantee  the  long- 
est    and     most  liberal. 
Write  tor  our  Free  Spe- 
cial Roofing  Catalog  and 
see.     Don't    buy  before 
you  get  our  prices.  We 
are  also  headquarters  for  Wall  Board  and  ornamental  steel  celling. 
"Waydown"  prices  on  all.   


Write  Today  for  Our  FARM 
MACHINERY  CATALOG 

Before  buying,  see  our  big,  complete  line  of  latest 
Improved  1917  model  farm  Implements  In  colors. 
Standard  makes  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Every- 
thing guaranteed.  Free  trial  given.  Half  your  dealer  s 
price.  Look!  Walking  plows  $2.90  up-  cultivators 
$2  10  up:  grain  drills  $10.05  up;  corn  planters  58c  up: 
mowers  $40.65  up;  and  every  kind  of  farm  Implements 
made  at  proportionately  low  prices.  Get  the  book  sure  before  buying 
and  save  a  lot  of  money. 


year.  Write  today  for  spw 
Pullers,  describing  them  In 


BEST  STUMP  PULLERS  MADE 

Get  our  prices  on  Stump  Pulleitt 
They  are  very  simple,  made  entirely  of 
steel  and  are  light  and  easy  to  handle, 
ltullt  low  so  tenm  can  pass  over  rope 
Five  sizes  tn  pick  from,  ranging  In 
price  from  $n.9I>  up.  Guaranteed  one 
ul  catalog,  showing  pictures  of  all  our  Stump 
U-ii.il  ami  explaining  the  perfect  work  they  do 


CLOTHING  SAMPLES  FREE 


We  sell  mighty  nice  clothing 
Made  from  beautiful  cloths  into 
snappy,  up-to-date  garments  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  wear.  And  our 
prices  are  low — very  low.  Hand- 
some wool  mixed  casslmere  suits  as 
low  as  $6.45,  graduating  up  to 
$18  50  for  the  finest  all-wool  wor- 
sted, serge  and  casslmere  suiu. 
Trousers  as  low  as  $1.25.  and  rang- 
ing up  to  $3.95.  Big  line  of  cordu- 
roys for  trousers.  If  interested, 
write  for  CLOTHING  SAMPLE 
BOOK  NO.  27R  and  see  for  yourt>elf 
over  100  elegant  cloth  samples  from 
which  you  can  choose.  Also  WORK 
CLOTHING,  such  as  overalls,  d'ick 
or  corduroy  coats,  jumpers,  khaki 
moleskin,  jeans,  or  work  pants, 
waterproof  oil  slickers,  rubber  cloth 
ing.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  cata 
log  free  upon  request. 


LADIES l  OOK  HERE!  Fashion  and 


Millinery  Book  FREE! 


for  spring 
■vn  i  sum- 
mer 1917. 
We  guar- 
a  n  t  e  a 
t  a  a  Itless 
style,  per- 
feet  lit 
and  low- 
est pries 

LOOK— We  sell  washable  dresses  at 
$1.65  up;  wool  suits  at  $8.95  up;  dress 
skirts  at  95c  up:  petticoats  at  43c  up; 
coats  $3.95  up;  shirtwaists  45c  up;  raln- 
coata  $1.95  up.  Correspondingly,  low 
prices  for  Infants',  girls',  misses'  and 
ladies'  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds; 
especially  low  prices  on  high  class  cor- 
sets, knit  and  muslin  underwear. 
MILLINERY  big  line,  latest  atyles,  low- 
est prices,  trimmed  hats,  shapes,  orna- 
ments, flowers  and  millinery  goods  of 
all  kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Every- 
thing shown  in  the  Fashion  Book. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

If  you  have  any  use  for  any  kind  of  vehicle 
whatever,  we  have  the  most  wonderful  liberal 
proposition  to  make  that  you  ever  heard  of. 
whereby  we  will  send  you  any  one  of  our  vehi- 
cles on  30  days'  fre->  trial  without  any  money 
to  us  In  advance  (I  t  your  bank  hold 
It),  and  ir  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
arc  not  satisfied  will,  the  vehicle,  you 
can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  you 
will  not  lie  out  one  penny.  If  you  de- 
cide to  keep  the  vehicle,  we  will  send 
you  a  binding  guarantee  for  2  years. 
If  Interested,  write  us  a  postal  or  let- 
ter and  say,  "Send  me  your  Free  Spe- 
cial Vehicle  Catalog."  which  shows  In  _ 
colors  our  complete  line  of  vehicles  with  full  (Malls  about  our  wonderful 
and  liberal  offers.  We  undersell  everybody.  Top  buggies  $35  0.1  up;  run- 
almuia  $.10.00  up.    Every  kind  of  vehicle  msde  at  proportionately  low  prices. 


Grocery  Catalog. 


Write  for  Our  Frn 
Spec  al  Grocery  Cata 
log  and  see  our  full 
Id ie  of  groceries  ami  pro 
viaions  of  all  kinds  at  big 
money  saving  prices  and  read  our  great  special 
offer  how   we  will  tell  you  25  lba.   or  cane 
granulated  sugar  for  $1.10;  50  lbs.  $2.20:  75 
lbs.  ?3.S0;  100  lbs.  $4.40.    No  orders  accepted 
you  receive  and  read  our  offer — so  send  today  for 


Sasn.biinils, 
m  o  u  ldlngs, 
stairs  and 
all  kinds  ft 
millwork 
for  new  aad 
alto  repair 
work,  floods 


HIS 


best  quality 
or  money  re- 
funded. 
Write  for 
H  lllwork 
Catalog  and 
see  our  big 
w  o  n  de  i  Ii.  I 
bargatos. 


HARDWARE 

ALL  KINDS 

Wholesale  prices  for 
Immense  lines  of  Car- 
penters', Blacksmiths' 
ind  Plumbers'  toola  and 
supplies.  Circular  and 
cross  cut  saws,  farm 
bells,  pocket  cutlery, 
electrical  goods,  safes, 
concrete  machinery, 
razora  and  barbers' 
supplies,  rope,  bath 
tubs,  bath  i  n  mi  out- 
fits, lavatories,  fur- 
naces, heating  plants 
and  every  article  found  In  full  stocked  hard- 
ware stores,  but  at  V4  regular  prices.  Send 
for  hardware  catalog  and  convince  yourself. 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 


PAINT 

[  Mill  I  Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made.  Think 
*  *****  *  of  it— we'll  send  our  READY  MIXED 

PAINT  (any  kind  you  want)  ON 

FREE     TRIAL.     You    try  the 

paint  at  home,  test  it  thoroughly. 
:'ompaie  it  with  any  make  or 
priced  paipt  you  know  of,  and 
then  decide  if  jou  want  to  r- 
keep  it;  if  not.  return  at  our  JW-MitTErtJ 
expense  both  ways  and  you 
will  not  be  out  a  cent.  If 
you  need  paint,  varnish  or  [SATISFyi 
stain  for  any  purpose  what-  1  ' 
ever,  write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Paint  Book  and 
read  there  In  detail  our  great  free  trial  offer  and 
see  the  124  sample  colors  of  Smyth's  Unlimited 
Guarantee  Paint,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 


FURNITURE  CATALOG'  FREE 


SMYTH'S  60  EGG  INCUBATOR 


ALL  STEEL—ON  30  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL-HOLDS 
FULL  60  EGGS 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  "ADV. 
To  quickly  popularize  SMYTH'S  All  Steel  60  Egg  Incubator,  we 
will  sell  5.000  at  only  $3.92  each.  Guaranteed  to  ha.ch  as  large  a 
per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  as  any  incubator  made,  regardless 
of  name,  make  or  price.  Made  of  polisheC  steel,  with  double  walled 
air  chamber.  191"  improved  disc  regulator,  standard  thermometer 
visible  through  glass  damper,  best,  safest  metal  lamp,  heat  distribut- 
ing drjm  around  outer  edges,  with  jacketed  heat  flue  and  automatic 
heat  regulation,  insuring  even  temperature  and  moisture  in  every  part 
of  egg  chamber,  and  proper  heat  to  eggs  all  the  time.  Full  direc- 
tions with  each  incubator.  SEND  $1.00  deposit  and  we  will  send 
you  this  h'gh  grade,  latest  improved  SMYTH'S  all  steel  60  egg 
incubator  by  freight,  subject  to  examination.  Pay  balance  $2.92  and 
freight  charges  to  agent  after  you  And  the  incubator  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  the  •greatest  incubator  bargain  in  the  world,  then  take 

it  home  and  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  at  our  risk,  and  if  you  do  not  find  It  as  good  a  hatcher  as  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.  regardless  of  price  or  make,  or  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied,  return  'at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  $S.92  and  freight  charges.  If  you  want  incubator  sent  by  PARCEL  POST  send  $3.92  and 
enough  money  extra  to  pay  the  parcel  post  postage  and  we'll  send  on  same  liberal  trial  offer  as  above. 
Shipping  weight  19  lbs.  We  make  very  low  prices  on  larger  incubators,  brooders,  and  poultry  supplies  of  all 
kinds  in  our  big  free  Incubator  Catalog  sent  you  free  upon  request.    Order  incubator  or  catalog  today. 


AMI  WOK    Papers  a  Big  Room 

m^_^  M  JL  Just  think— only  57c  for  enough 
flSSV  Mf  KIT  beautiful  four  color  bronzed  side 
K  y  wall,  celling  and  bordtr  to  paper 
kas^v  m  '  a  big  rsuaj.  Write  today  for  our 
^a^s  Free  Book  of  over  100  big  sam- 
ples vf  wall  paper  and  lee  this  dandy  paper.  Also, 
our  exquisite  1917  papers,  consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed 
gold,  oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany, 
silk  and  creton  effects, 
at  6c  to  40c  a  double 
roll  of  10  yards  Fip- 
est  varnished  tiles,  22< 
a  double  roll.  Coml  U 
nation  matched  with 
cut  out  borders  ready 
for  hanging  at  l%c  a 
all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at 
In  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself — don't  wait.  Get 
sa,flples  now — today — and  see  our  wondrously  beau- 
tiful a."t  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand 
free  premium  offer.  


Single  pieces  of  furni- 
ture cheaper  than  dealers 
in  small  cities  and  towns 
can  buy  it  for  in  carload 
lots.  We  sell  dining  chairs 
at  72c  up;  fancy  rockers 
$1.18  up;  kitchen  cabinets 
$4.68  up;  sideboards  $10  95 
up:  dining  tables  $3.18  up: 
parlor  suites  $17.50  up:  couches  $6.95  up;  metal 
beda  $2.98  up;  mattresses  $2.95  up;  and  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  every  other  kind  and 
make  of  furniture.     Write  today. 


Save  $10  on  Your  Bicycle 

We  will  send  you  a  bicycle 
on  10  days'  free  trial — if 
you  like  it,  keep  it. 
If  no*,  send  it  hack 
at  our  expense.  For 
full  particulars  and 
lowest  wholesale 
prices,  showing 
how  you  can  save 
from  $10 .00  t  o 
$15.00  on  a  bicycle,  write  today  for  our  special  Bi- 
cycle Catalog  and  see  the  line  pictures  of  our  entire 
line.  New,  nifty  models.  Low  prices  on  auto,  motor- 
cycle and  bicycle  tires  and  accessories.  Special  low 
prices  on  FORD  AUTO  ATTACHMENTS  and  parts. 


edge 
lollltc 
gal. 
dial 


Steel  Tank*  $4 
Best  In  the  world. 
|Made  of  U.  H.  stand- 
20  gauge  steel, 
|heavlly  Kalvanlzed, 
all  seams  locked  and 
'  soldered  through,  so 
come  In  contact  with  water.  Guaranteed 
rust  proof.  Round,  oblong  or  square, 
nks  at  $4  00  up.  If  Interested,  write  for 
lanlware  Catalog,  allowing  every  kind  of 
Bf  large  and  small,  for  every  purpose. 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Send  for  H&rnets  Catalog 

Write  today  for  our  big  free  Harness 
Catalog  which  price  lists  the  largest 
assortment  in  the 
world  of  fine  made 
harness,  saddles 
and  horse  goods  of 
all  kinds  for  all 
purposes  and  for 
all  sections  of  the 
country.  Cut  from 
oak  tanned  extra 
choice  packers' 
heavy  steer  hides, 
all  parts  exactly 
uniform  in  thickness,  weight  and  strength;  double  har- 
ness $18.40  up;  single  harness  $8.25  up;  correspondingly 
low  prices  for  saddles  and  horse  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


SPRAY  PUMPS  28c  UP 


Sprayer  Like  Picture  $3.05 
Get  ready  now  to  protect  your 
fruit  trees  against  moth,  scale. 
Scab  and  plagues  of  all  kinds. 
We  quote  special  low  prices  now 
for  sprayers  in  our  SPECIAL 
SPRAYER  CATALOG:  write  for 
It  and  see  the  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  all  our  sprayers  at 
28c  up.  Latest  Improved  models 
for    1917.     Easy   and   simple  to 


operate  and  the  most  effective  In  results 


$A|95 

■  m  ■Catalog.  New  low  1917  prices  —  only 
BJ  $21.95  for  a  powerful  guaranteed  gas- 
BJ  ollne  engine.  Proportionately  low 
■  prices  on  lifetime  guaranteed  1%,  1%, 
m2%.  4%.  6.  8.  12  and  up  to  50  H.  P. 
Engines.  No  better  engines  at  any  price: 

powerful,  strong,  simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being  used 

in  your  neighborhood. 

Don't  buy  until  you 

write    for    our  great 

special  Free  Gasoline 

Engine    Catalog  and 

read  our   wonder  60 

DAT    FREE  TRIAL 

WITHOUT  MONEY 

in  advance  offer. 


60  Days'  Free  Tria 


!  Uoods  catalog  rRtt 

Write  for  It  Now 
FULL  OF  BEST  SPORTrNG  GOODS 
IN  THE  WORLD. 
Write  us  a  postal  or  letter  today,  say- 
ing, "Send  me  your  special  Sporting 
Goods  Catalog."  and  we  will  send  It  to 
you  by  return  mail.  It  presents  an  enor- 
mous assortment  of  every  kind  of  sport- 
iug  goods  made:  guns,  revolvers,  ammu- 
nition, fishing  tackle,  reels,  game  traps, 
tents,  boxing  gloves  and  hundreds  of 
other  sportsmen's  articles.  Same  quality  as  first-class 
dealers  sell,  but  at  about  one-half  their  prices.^  Ev- 
erything guaranteed  and  sent  on  approval.  WRITE 
TODAY  fur  Sporting  Goods  Catalog  and  see. 


LOOK  HERE!  $29 

No  better  separators  than 
Smyth's  Best  1917,  perfect 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator 
at  $29.65  up,  and  to  convince 
you  of  this  fact  we  will  send 
you  one  of  them  on  30  days' 
free  trial  without  any  money 
us  in  adv.nce.  The  bank  holds 
it.  Use  the  separator  hard  even' 
morning  and  night  30  days,  60 
times.  Test  it  any  way  you  like, 
compare  it  with  any  separator,  no 
matter  how  high  priced,  ami  if 
"SMYTH'S  BEST"  is  unsatis- 
factory for  any  reason  whatever, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  the  bank 
will  give  you  back  your  money 
and  you  will  be  out  only  your 
trouble.  Write  today  for  our 
Special  Cream  Separator  Catalog,  sec  the  picture  in 
colors  and  our  wonderful  low  prices;  read  the  de- 
scriptions and  liberal  trial  offers. 


CARPETS,  JHJGS— LOW  PRICi 

Save  one-half.  Let  us 
furnish  your  rufcs,  carpets 
and  floor  coverings.  Write 
for  our  SPECIAL  CARPET 
CATALOG,  the  most  won- 
derful book  in  the  world  on 
floor  covering.  Pictures  in 
colors,  as  goods  actually 
look.  Tou  see  the  real 
colors  ainl  pattern  of  the 
goods,  the  same  as  if  you 
were  in  our  store.  Startling 
low  prices  on  Hemp,  Rag, 
Velvet,  Brussels,  Axmtnster, 
Wilton  and  all  kind*  of 
carpets .  also  on  small  and 
large  rugs,  matting,  oil 
cloth,  linoleum  and  floor 
covering  of  every  kind.  Trade  here  and  save  big  mo 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  THIS  WAY: 

JOHN  JVI.  SMYTH  mdsT.CO. 

703-711  'WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


LUMBER? 


If  you  need  lumber 
for  new  or  repair 
work,  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  send  us  the 
I  list  and  get  our  "very  low  sawmill"  prices.  You 
surely  will  save  a  lot  of  money.  Grades  guaranteed. 
Shipped  from  yards  at  Cairo.  111..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or 
Mills  In  So  Pine  Belt  or  at  Seattle.  Wash.  Bo 
sure  and  send  specifications  for  lumber  needed,  and 
get  our  prices. 


February  3,  f9/7  2  Cents  a  Week 


The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


THE  NEW  FAMILY 


W.  D.  B    rCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ALL  THINGS  TO  ALL  MEN 

Frozen  Silage,  Country  Churches,  Farm  Inventories  and  Acid  Soils 


Feeding  Frown  Silage 

IF  FED  to  excess,  frosted  silage  is 
likely  to  cause  bloat,  tho  it  is 
usually  not  injurious  in  small 
amounts.  At  first  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  avoid  the  frozen  si- 
lage on  the  outer  edge  and  dig  down 
In  the  center.  This  is  just  where 
the  mistake  is  generally  made.  The 
wise  feeder  never  neglects  to  take 
a  portion  of  the  frosted  silage  each 
time  he  feeds.  Keep  the  outer  part 
of  the  silage  low,  and  keep  the  cen- 
ter of  the  silage  high.  Load  the 
cart  from  the  center  of  the  silage. 
Then  immediately  after,  with  a 
sharp  spade,  throw  a  portion  of  the 
frosted  silage  into  the  center.  A 
portion  of  this  frozen  silage  will 
thaw.  What  does  not  thaw  will 
protect  the  other  surface  silage 
from  being  frozen.  In  this  manner 
the  minimum  aniount  of  frozen  si- 
lage can  be  fed  to  cows. 

If  the  silage  is  not  fed  out  of  the 
6ilo  properly,  or  if  the  frosted  si- 
lage is  left  until  spring,  then  there 
will  be  so  much  frozen  silage  left 
that  it  is  impossible  to  feed  it  up  as 
fast  as  it  thaws.  When  the  center 
has  been  taken  away  and  just  the 
outside  rim  is  left,  the  air  gets  into 
it  at  once  when  thawed;  then  it  be- 
comes merely  a  heap  of  manure  as 
soon  as  warm  spring  weather 
comes.  Feed  a  portion  of  the  frozen 
gllage  daily. 

The  kind  of  material  from  which 
the  silo  is  made  does  not  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
frozen  silage.  There  is  only  one 
kind  of  silo  in  which  the  silage  does 
lot  freeze,  and  that  is  the  pit  or 
inderground  silo. 

Not  Enough 

'T  REQUIRES  sense  and  grace  to 
handle   a   country   church.  In 
lany  respects  the  demand  for"  real 
trength    in    a    country  pastor  is 
lore  insistent  than  in  his  brother 
'  the  city  pastorate.    The  ameni- 
es  of  life  are  essential  to  a  city 
istor;  the  realities  of  life  face  the 
an  in  a  country  pulpit.    The  city 
istor  must  be  graceful  and  ac- 
mplished;    the    country  pastor 
ust  be  rugged  and  honest  and 
rong.    The  one" lives  in  an  arti- 
ficial atmosphere;  the  other  in  the 
realm  of  the  genuine.  The  city  pas- 
tor deals    with    conditions  rather 
than  men ;  the  country  pastor  deals 
with  men  rather  than  with  condi- 
tions.    City  churches  largely  run 
themselves  according  to  precedent 
and  rule;  country  churches  have  no 
rules,  but  each  is  a  law  unto  itself. 
If  these  things  be  true  how  futile 
it  is  to  expect  a  man  calling  him- 
self a  pastor  to  touch  the  situation 
by    a    thirty-minute    talk  twelve 
times  in  a  year! 

Questions  are  constantly  arising 
in  a  country  congregation  that  re- 
quire quick  and  accurate  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  pastor.  He  is 
dealing  with  the  natural  raw  ma- 
terial. He  is  the  interpreter  of 
life's  real  meaning  to  the  youth  of 
the  neighborhood.  He  is,  or  he 
should  be,  prophet,  priest  and  king 
to  his  people.  No  city  pastor  can 
come  so  close  to  the  heart  of  things 
as  the  wise,  consecrated,  cultured 
country  pastor;  but  he  can  never 
fulfill  his  mission  if  he  sees  his 
people  only  once  a  month. — Dr.  Ar- 
chibald Johnson. 


farm  business  as  it  is  to  the  merchant. 
In  a  general  way  the  farmer  can  tell 
whether  or  not  he  has  made  money 
during  the  year,  but  unless  some  form 
of  inventory  is  made,  or  some  form 
of  records  kept,  no  farmer  can  tell  the 
exact  status  of  his  business.  The  in- 
ventory, together  with  a  simple  sys- 
tem of  bookkeeping,  will  put  the  farm 
on  a  business  basis.  In  this  way  the 
farmer  can  tell  whether  or  not  he  has 
•made  money  on  his  various  transac- 
tions. By  keeping  records  he  will  be 
able  to  discover  the  leaks  in  his  busi- 
ness and  remedy  them.     Under  the 


What  Inventory  Shows 
I  OOK  over  the  advertisements  in 
your  local  paper  during  Janu- 
ary and  February.  Most  of  the 
merchants  are  advertising  sales, 
aren't  they?  Those  sales  mean  that 
the  merchants  are  preparing  for 
another  year  of  business.  They 
have  either  taken  an  inventory,  or 
are  about  to  take  one.  Merchants 
find  inventories  indispensable  in 
intelligent  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

The  inventory  is  just  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  intelligent  conduct  of  a 


usual  system  on  the  average  farm 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  deter- 
mining the  earnings  of  the  different 
activities. 


Is  Your  Soil  Acid  .' 
J^S  THE  soil  gradually  loses  its  basic 
materials,  like  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, by  cropping  and  leaching,  such 
lime-loving  plants  as  clover  and -alfal- 
fa cease  to  thrive.  Cultivation  and 
cropping  hasten  the  removal  of  the 
basic  materials;  this  is  one  reason 
why  some  #s( u is  become  acid  and  do 
not  grow  good  clover  even  when  fer- 


tilized and  worked  ever  so  carefully. 

As  a  means  of  determining  the  need 
of  the  soil  for  lime,  the  litmus  paper 
test,  when  properly  made,  is  probably 
as  good  as  any  chemical  test.  This 
te6t  consists  in  placing  blue  litmus 
paper,  which  may  be  bought  at  drug 
stores,  in  contact  with  moist  soil  for 
half  an  hour.  Tests  indicate  that  soils 
which  turn  the  blue  litmus  paper  red 
in  this  time  will  be  benefited  by  lim- 
ing. Land  that  does  not  need  lime  to 
increase  crop  yields  will  have  but 
slight  tendency  to  change  the  color 
of  the  blue  paper. 


No  Other  Six  Resembles 
Hudson  Super-Six 

Don't  Be  Misled — It  Is  a  Hudson  Invention 

Sixes  have  come  into  renewed  popularity  since  the  Super-Six  won  the 
top  place.  But  the  Super-Six  invention — controlled  by  our  patents — 
added  80  percent  to  the  six-type  efficiency.  And  that  80  per  cent  is  what 
gave  it  supremacy,  when  the  V-types  threatened  to  displace  the  Six. 


Late  in  1915,  remember,  the  Six 
was  a  waning  type.  Even  the  Light 
Six,  which  Hudson  gave  first  rank, 
had  revealed  some  vital  engineering 
limitations. 

It  had  not  solved  the  problem  of 
motor  vibration.  It  had  not  min- 
imized friction  and  wear.  Its  endur- 
ance had  proved  disappointing. 

Sixes  at  that  time  held  hardly  a 
single  record.  They  were  mostly 
held  by  Fours. 

And  leading  engineers,  including 
the  Hudson,  were  seeking  a  remedy 
in  Eights  and  Twelves.  At  that  time 
the  Six,  for  high-grade  cars,  seemed 
verging  on  displacement. 

What  Saved  the  Day 

It  was  the  Super-Six  invention,  re- 
member, which  then  saved  the  day 
for  the  Six. 

Hudson  engineers  discovered  the 
shortcoming.  By  a  basic  invention 
they  corrected  the  fault.  They  ended 
nearly  all  the  vibration.  They  dou- 
bled the  motor's  endurance.  Thus 
they  created  a  motor  which  has  since 
won  all  the  worth-while  records. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  old- 
type  Six  is  any  better  than  it  was. 

'Twas  the  Super- Six 

That  Won 

The  Super-Six,  in  a  hundred  tests, 
has  out -performed  all  other  motor 
types.  It  has  not  merely  broken  rec- 
ords. It  has  made  new  records  which, 
a  year  ago,  no  man  considered  pos- 
sible. 

It  broke  the  24-hour  endurance 
record  by  52  jyr  cent.  It  broke 
the  transcont*  in  o»al  record  twice  in 

C'ATALC 

one  round     the  piciA  Super-Six  tour- 

<v_of  all  o» 

Phaeton,  7-passenger,  $1650 
Roadster.  2-paueneer,  1650 
Cabriolet.  3-passcnger,  1950 


ing  car  went  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  and  back  in  10  days  and 
21  hours. 

It  beat  twenty  famous  rivals  up 
Pike's  Peak.  It  broke  all  stock-car 
speed  records,  and  all  for  quick  ac- 
celeration. 

Then,  after  7,000  record-break- 
ing miles,  it  showed  itself  in  new 
condition.  Not  a  part  or  bearing 
showed  evidence  of  wear. 

No  other  motor  ever  built  has  shown 
anywhere  near  such  endurance. 

All  By  Saving  Waste 

The  Super-Six  develops  no  more 
power^than  other  like-size  motors.  It 
simply  delivers  more.  It  almost 
eliminates  motor  friction  and  wear 
by  ending  nearly  all  the  vibration. 

That  vibration,  which  wasted 
power,  was  the  great  fault  of  the  Six. 
It  is  that  which  led  to  the  Eight  and 
Twelve  as  a  possible  solution.  Any 
motor  in  which  that  fault  remains 
can't  compare  with  the  Super-Six. 

A  New  Gasoline  Saver 

The  Hudson  Super-Six,  in  endur- 
ance and  performance,  stands  fore- 
most in  the  world.  The  new  style 
bodies  which  we  have  created  make 
the  car  look  its  supremacy.  A  new 
exclusive  feature — a  gasoline  saver — 
gives  it  this  year  another  advantage. 

It  now  outsells  any  other  front- 
rank  car.  It  has  25,000  enthusiastic 
owners,  who  know  that  no  rival  can 
match  them. 

You  can  prove  in  one  hour,  at  any 
Hudson  showroom,  that  this  car  de- 
serves its  place.  And  that  no  other 
car,  at  any  price,  can  be  classed  with 
it.  Do  that  before  the  spring  de- 
mand overwhelms  us. 


Touring  Sedan    .    .    .  $2175 

Limousine   2925 

(All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  $2925 

Town  Car  Landaulet  .  3025 
Limousine  Landaulet  .  3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Greatest  in  History 

The  Total  Value  of  American  Farm  Products 


Was  Never  So  High  as  in  igi6 


NLXETEEX-SIXTEEN  was  the  greatest  year  in 
the  nation's  history  for  the  farming  business. 
Not  the  highest  yields  have  been  produced, 
it  is  true;  but  the  highest  level  in  total  value  of 
farm  products  was  reached.  This  means  that  more 
actual  wealth,  or  money,  flowed  into  the  pockets 
and  the  bank  accounts  of  American  farmers  last 
year  than  ever  did  in  any  preceding  year.  Since  the 
bulk  of  that  money  actually  came  into  their  pos- 
session during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year, 
they  will  have  more  to  spend  during  the  present 
year  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  their 
business,  and  for  the  purchase  of  more  comforts 
and  *  luxuries  of  life  than  they  ever  had  before. 
The  spending  of  this  money  will  serve  to  stimulate 
all  lines  of  normal  industry,  and  so  will  serve  to 
hold  up  the  demand  and  prices  of  farm  products, 
because  a  general  high  level  of  industrial  activity 
produces  a  corresponding  high  level  of  consump- 
tion of  food  and  other  products  of  our  farms. 

Not  only  has  it  been  a  record-breaking  year  for 
the  farms  of  the  country,  but  also  for  all  other 
lines  of  normal  industry  and  activity,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  those  industries 
which  have  grown  up 
to  supply  those  Euro- 
pean demands  which  ex- 
ist only  during  war. 
Labor  of  all  kinds  has 
been  employed  more 
continuously  thruout  the 
year,  and  at  better 
prices,  than  ever  before. 
Right  now  the  employ- 
ment agencies  in  the 
large  cities  are  hunting 
men  and  women  for 
jobs,  where  in  other 
years  they  have  sought 
jobs  for  men  and  wom- 
en. This  condition  has 
existed  practically 
thruout  the  entire 
past  year.  Never  be- 
fore was  there  such  a 
small  percentage  of  the 
nation's  laboring  class- 
es out  of  employment, 
and  never  before  was 
there  such  an  immense 
sum  paid  out  for  wages, 
nor    was   the  general 

average  rate  of  wage  ever  so  high  as  it  has  been 
this  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  prices  of  things  we  have  to 
buy  have  been  high,  as  compared  with  recent  years, 
and  they  are  still  climbing  in  many  cases.  But 
farm  incomes  during  1916  increased  in  a  larger 
degree  than  did  the  prices  of  things  which  are 
bought  by  farmers.  The  accompanying  table  shows 
that  the  farm  value  of  the  twenty-nine  leading 
crops  in  1916  was  30.5  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915. 
While  figures  are  not  yet  available  regarding  the 
income  from  sales  of  livestock,  yet  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  there  was  as  great  an  increase  in 
this  as  in  the  value  of  livestock  still  on  the  farms, 
and  for  the  six  leading  classes  of  livestock  this 
1b  shown  to  be  11  per  cent.  If  figures  were  avail- 
able regarding  dairy  and  poultry  products,  the  total 
increase  shown  by  the  two  tables  given  herewith 
would  be  increased  many  million  dollars.  Even  in 
the  labor  world,  wages  for  many  kinds  of  employ- 
ment have  been  increased  sufficiently  to  offset  this 
rise  in  cost  of  necessities  of  life. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  great  increase  in  total 
farm  value  of  our  products,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


By  James  A.  King 

in  most  cases  the  quantity  of  yield  was  considerably 
lower  than  in  1915 — and  also  lower  than  the  average 
yield  for  the  past  five  years — is  an  increased  world 
demand  for  American  farm  products.  This  in- 
creased world  demand  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
farm  production  of  the  world  for  the  year  1916-17 
is  below  last  year  and  below  the  five-year  average. 
American  farm  prices  are  regulated  by  the  world 
markets,  not  by  the  local  American  markets,  and 
when  the  world's  production  is  below  normal  our 
prices  are  above  normal,  no  matter  how  our  own 
production  may  compare  with  the  normal  or  aver- 
age. 

The  bulletin  just  published  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  representing  practically 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  gives  the  most  authori- 
tative figures  regarding  the  world's  crops  which 
are  available.  The  following  summary  of  the  facts 
contained  in  this  bulletin  throws  some  very  inter- 
esting light  on  the  condition  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing grain  crops  and,  therefore,  are  the  reasons  why 


For  Three  Yearn  the  Beef  Cattle  on  Our  Farms  Have  Increased  Until  at  the  Close  of  1916  We  Had 
102.6  Per  Cent  of  W  hat  We  Had  at  Clone  of  1015  and  IO«  l'er  Cent  of  the  Fight-year  Average;  Their 
Value  Was  10H.1  Per  Cent  of  1915  and  i:<6.4  Per  Cent  €>f  the  Eight-year  Average.  Increasing  Our  Live- 
stock Holding*  Is  Mighty  Good  Business,  Both  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  Individual  Farmer 


the  American  farm  income  is  the  highest  on  rec- 
ord, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  volume  of  produc- 
tion is,  in  general,  below  the  average  for  the  past 
five  years: 

Most  of  the  European  countries  are  unable  to 
supply  their  own  food  and  clothing  needs  from 
their  own  soil  and  must,  therefore,  import  large 
quantities  of  farm  products  of  various  kinds  each 
year.  Those  which  do  produce  a  surplus,  as  Rus- 
sia, for  instance,  are  unable  to  export  their  surplus 
because  of  war  conditions,  thus  increasing  the 
world  shortage.  These  European  countries  are  the 
chief  importers  of  our  farm  surplus,  and  that  of 
other  countries  which  produce  more  from  their 
farms  than  they  consume  at  home. 

The  world's  yield  of  wheat  for  the  year  1916-17 
will  be  only  74.7  per  cent  of  what  it  was  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  only  91.2  per  cent  of  what  it  has 
averaged  during  the  five  years  of  1909-10  to  1913-14. 
Argentine  will  have  only  44.8  per  cent  of  the  crop  of 
last  year,  and  52.4  per  cent  of  her  five-year  aver- 
age. But  Australia  will  have  104  and  164  per  cent 
of  her  yields  for  these  two  periods.  These  are  the 
two  principal  wheat  exporting  countries   of  the 


Southern  Hemisphere.  This  gives  these  two  coun- 
tries a  total  of  only  71.6  per  cent  of  their  yield 
for  last  year,  and  94.5  per  cent  of  the  five-year 
average.  The  leading  countries  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  world,  except  China — whose  figures  are 
not  available — have  harvested  only  74.9  per  cent 
as  much  wheat  as  last  year,  and  90.9  per  cent  of 
their  average  for  the  five-year  period. 

Rye  is  produced  almost  entirely  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  world.  Reports  from  these  rye  produc- 
ing countries  show  a  crop  equal  to  95.2  per  cent  of 
last  year  and  112  per  cent  of  the  five-year  period. 

Barley  also  is  produced  almost  entirely  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  The  figures  for  this  crop 
indicate  a  world  yield  equal  to  90.7  per  cent  of  last 
year  and  101.1  per  cent  of  the  five-year  average. 

Argentine  is  the  principal  oat  producer  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  Adding  her  yields  to  those 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  it  is  found  that  the 
world's  oat  crop  will  be  only  85.7  per  cent  of  the 
previous  year,  but  will  be  102.3  per  cent  of  the  five- 
year  average. 

Side  by  side  with  wheat  stands  corn  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  world's 
food  grains.  This  crop 
matures  so  late  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere 
that  the  International 
Institute  did  not  have 
figures  on  it  at  the 
time  this  bulletin  was 
published  by  it.  But  the 
crop  from  the  northern 
half  of  the  world  for 
1916  equals  only  83.8 
per  cent  of  the  1915 
crop  and  94.7  per  cent 
of  the  five-year  average. 
The  latest  available  re- 
ports from  South  Amer- 
ica seem  to  indicate 
that  her  corn  crop  will 
be  but  little,  if  any,  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere, 
and  South  America  is 
the  only  corn  producer 
of  any  consequence  in 
the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

S  u  mm  arizing  the 
yields  shown  for  the 
various  nations,  it  is  found  that  the  total  world 
product  for  these  grains — wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley 
and  corn — for  the  year  1916-17  will  be  only  about 
83.2  per  cent  of  what  it  was  for  the  year  1915-16, 
and  only  about  89.7  per  cent  of  what  it  averaged 
for  the  five  years  of  1909-10  to  1913-14. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  mentioned  above,  one 
readily  understands  why  the  American  farm  income 
for  the  year  is  a  record-breaker.  Add  to  this  the 
enormous  export  demand  for  our  manufactured 
products  as  well  as  for  the  products  of  our  farms, 
with  our  factories  working  to  their  maximum  ca- 
pacities, and  constantly  enlarging  that  capacity, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  one 
that  all  forms  of  business  should  boom  in  this 
country  during  the  present  year,  providing  we  can 
continue  in  our  present  peaceful  relations  with  all 
nations. 

Now  let  us  analyze  for  a  few  moments  the  accom- 
panying tables  to  see  what  particular  lessons  we 
can  learn  from  them. 

Except  for  hay  and  cotton,  the  quantity  of  product 

Continued  on  Page  1197 


Yield  and  Farm  Value  of  Leading  Crops  of  1916 
Compared  With  1915  and  Average  for  Five  Years 


%  of 

Crop  1915  yield 

Corn   86.22 

All  wheat    62.38 

Oats    81.47 

All  hay   102.03 

Cotton  Hint  and  seed)  103.04 
Potatoes    79.1 


5  years' 
ver.  yield 

94.5 

87.8 

108.1 


80.9 
79.0 


Total  farm 
value 
$2,295,783,000 
1,025,765,000 
«656,179,000 
1,162,305,000 
1,079,598,000 
417,063,000 


%  of  1915  %  of  5  yr. 
value    aver,  value 


133.2 
108.8 
117.3 
110.6 
175.9 
187.7 


146.2 
162.9 
148.1 


128.0 
195.2 


Total  farm  value  of  29  leading  crops,  1916. 
Total  farm  value  of  29  leading  crops,  1915. 


.$7,925,099,000 
.  6,073,552,000 


Increased  farm  value  of  29  leading  crops  for  1916  $1,851,547,000 

Per  cent  of  increased  value  for  1916  over  1915   30.5% 


Number  and  Farm  Value  of  Principal  Livestock  on 
Farms  of  United  States  at  Close  of  1916  as  Compared 
With  1915  and  Eight  Years'  Average 

%  of  %  of  8       Total  value    Total  value  Incr'd  value 

Kind    of    stock  1915       years' aver.    %  of  1915    %  of  8  yis' av.   per  head 

Horses    99.8  102.0  101.1  98.5  $1.34 

Milk  cows  103.0  107.4  113.1  133.4  5.74 

Other  cattle  102.6  W6.0  109.1  136.4  2.35 

Sheep    99.7  95.1  133.58         151.1  1-9* 

Hogs    99.5  106.0  139.1  129.5  3. 33 

Total  value  of  these  animals  on  farms  December  31,  1916. . -^.685,020,0 

Total  value  of  these  animals  on  farms  December  31,  1915...  6,020,67»,uu» 

.         1Q1fi  . .  664,350,000 

Increased  farm  value  of  these  animals  for  isut>   n% 

Per  cent  increase  of  value  for  the  year  
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


FEEDING  FOR  FLESH  OR  EGGS 

//  Doesn't  Matter  What  You  Are  After,  You  Must  Go  After  It  Right 


Making  Cheap  Gains 

IT  IS  just  as  important  to  fatten  chickens  sent 
to  the  market  as  it  is  to  fatten  hogs  or  beef 
cattle.  In  fact,  when  the  chicken  comes  from 
the  range  it  is  in  the  proper  condition  to  put  on 
economical  gains.  Students  in  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Missouri  found  in  recent 
tests  that  chickens  will  gain  about  23  per  cent  in 
twelve  to  fourteen  days'  feeding.  That  this  gain 
is  economical  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  grain 
required  to  put  on  a  pound  of  gain  was  approxi- 
mately 3%  pounds. 

The  total  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  with  cornmeal 
at  $2.25,  bran  at  $1.50,  middlings  at  $1.75,  and  sour 
milk  at  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  was  8  cents. 
Even  at  the  present  high  price  of  feeds,  economical 
gains  can  be  made. 

The  ration  consisted  of  cornmeal,  7  pounds; 
shorts,  3  pounds,  and  bran,  1  pound.  To  every 
pound  of  this  mixture,  two  pounds  of  sour  milk 
were  added.  This  wet  mash  was  fed  twice  daily. 
The  length  of  th«  feeding  period,  which  was  ten 
minutes  the  first  day,  was  increased  a  minute  a 
day  as  the  period  advanced.  The  chickens  were 
confined  in  coops  2  by  2%  feet  square,  each  coop 
having  a  wire  bottom.  Slats  were  placed  up  and 
down,  iy2  inches  apart,  permitting  them  to  reach 
the  food  which  was  placed  in  a  trough  outside.  The 
close  confinement  not  only  discourages  exercise, 
thus  promoting  gain,  but  the  inactivity  causes  the 
tendons  to  soften.  The  fat  is  distributed  thru  the 
muscles  by  the  fattening  process  and  the  result  is 
a  luscious  flesh  which  comes  only  in  a  finished  prod- 
uct, put  on  cheaply. 

Alfalfa  as  Poultry  Feed 

ALFALFA  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  green 
food  for  poultry-growing  chickens  and  laying 
hens  alike.  Many  farmers  in  Pennsylvania 
practice  feeding  ground  or  short  cut  alfalfa  to  their 
poultry  in  a  dry  form  in  combination  with  other 
ground  feeds.  A  dry  mash  ration  of  100  pounds 
cornmeal,  100  pounds  middlings,  50  pounds  bran.  50 
pounds  beef  scrap,  and  20  pounds  alfalfa,  has  proved 
very  satisfactory. 

Some  farmers  feed  alfalfa  thru  the  entire  year 
for  succulence  or  green  food.  In  winter,  bundles 
of  alfalfa  are  steamed  or  soaked  in  hot  water  until 
it  compares  very  favorably  to  fresh  cut  alfalfa. 
Others  have  found  it  advisable  to  feed  alfalfa  in 
winter  by  throwing  it  into  the  runs  and  allowing 
the  birds  to  eat  the  leaves. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  nitrogenous  material  in  alfalfa  is  just  what  is 
needed  by  growing  birds  and  is  a  good  aid  to  egg 
production.  The  chemical  analysis  of  alfalfa  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  bran,  except  that  it 
has  a  higher  per  cent  of  protein  than  bran.  It  is  a 
little  harder  to  digest,  but  it  is  important  in  the 
poultry  ration  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  pro- 
tein and  giving  rariety  and  bulk  to  the  ration. 

No  Grits,  No  Eggs 

NO  GRITS,  no  shells;  no  shells,  no  eggs.  Feed 
plenty  of  grits.  The  digestive  apparatus  of  a 
chicken  demands  them.  Many  of  your  pul- 
lets are  probably  laying  if  you  are  giving  them  the 
right  kind  of  care.  The  feeding  is  the  big  element 
in  governing  the  egg  yield.  Proper  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  lime  foods,  meat  scraps  or  meat 
scrap  substitutes  and  a  good  balanced  ration  of 
grains. 

Watch  your  table  scraps.  Often  they  furnish  a 
large  part  of  the  upkeep  of  the  family  flock.  They 
need  sorting.  Most  foods  containing  acids,  such  as 
citrus  fruits,  sauces,  etc.,  serve  only  to  litter  up  the 
yard,  and  are  better  in  the  garbage  pail  than  in  the 
chicken  feed.  Old  and  musty  things  are  worse  than 
useless.    They  are  harmful. 

Good  Egg  Ration 

HENS  that  do  not  lay  when  eggs  are  selling  at 
the  present  high  prices  and  then  take  delight 
in  trying  to  beat  the  record  when  their  eggs 
are  only  worth  15  or  20  cents  a  dozen,  are  like  a  good 
many  other  things  that  cannot  be  depended  on  at 
the  time  of  greatest  need.  However,  the  hens  should 
not  always  be  blamed,  because  frequently  they  do 
not  receive  the  food  products  from  which  they  can 
manufacture  eggs. 

An  egg  mash  has  been  recommended  containing 
one-third  by  weight  of  prime,  bright  cottonseed 
meal  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  consist  of 
equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  shorts  and  ground 
oats.  This  mash  is  a  satisfactory  food  to  make 
eggs,  and  it  is  kept  dry  before  the  hens  in  a  hopper 
or  box  constantly.  Then  a  mixture  of  whole  grains 
is  scattered  in  litter  twice  daily  to  force  the  hens 
to  exercise. 

For  those  in  the  South  who  cannot  obtain  the 


ingredients  to  mix  the  above  mash,  it  is  possible  to 
prescribe  a  simpler  method  of  feeding  hens  for  eggs 
that  will  give  satisfactory  results.  Buy  a  few 
bushels  of  cowpeas.  Make  a  mixture  of  40  pounds 
whole  or  cracked  cowpeas  and  60  pounds  of  what- 
ever other  whole  grains  you  are  now  feeding.  A 
formula  which  has  been  used  is:  Cowpeas,  40 
pounds;  corn  or  cracked  corn,  30  pounds;  cane 
seed,  20  pounds,  and  wheat,  10  pounds.  Feed  this 
mixture  liberally  twice  daily  in  litter  and  do  not 
give  the  hens  any  mash  at  all.  You  will  need  only 
ground  oyster  shells,  broken  plaster,  or  ground 
limestone  to  supply  the  lime  for  making  the  shell. 
Keep  the  lime  product  in  a  box  where  the  hens  can 
eat  it  constantly.  And  last,  but  not  least,  keep  a 
bucket  of  fresh  water  before  the  layers,  as  eggs 
contain  65  per  cent  of  water. 


of  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  However,  they  gained 
more  in  weight  and  produced  ten  times  as  many 
eggs,  making  a  net  profit,  while  the  other  lot  was 
kept  at  a  loss. 


Cropping  Plans 


Give  'Em  Greens 


GREEN  food  for  poultry  may  be  provided  thru- 
out  the  year  in  a  large  portion  of  the  coun- 
try by  using  two  yards  alternately;  that  Is, 
a  crop  is  pastured  in  one  yard  while  another  crop 
is  growing  in  the  second  yard.  The  following  plan 
is  suggested  by  specialists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  adapted  to  moderate  climatic  con- 
ditions. The  crop  grown  should  be  the  one  best 
suited  to  the  particular  locality.  For  the  extreme 
North  or  South  the  dates  should  be  modified. 
Thickly  sown  crops  furnish  succulent  food  and 
summer  shade: 

April  1  to  July  1 
Growing  (yard  1) —  Feeding  (yard  2)  — 

Oats.  Winter  rye. 

-Chard  or  lettuce.  Winter  vetch. 

Clover  or  vetch.  Crimson   clover  (New 

Sunflowers  (shade  and        Jersey  and  South). 

seed).  Sweet  clover. 

Cowpeas. 
Rape. 

July  1  to  October  1 
Feeding  (yard  1) —  Growing  (yard  2)  — 

Oats.  Buckwheat. 
Chard  and  lettuce.  Dwarf  Essex  rape. 

Clover  or  vetch.  Flat  turnips. 

Cowpeas. 
Rape. 

October  1  to  April  1 

Growing  (yard  1) —         Feeding   (yard  2)  — 
Oats.  •  Buckwheat. 

Winter  rye.  Dwarf  Essex  rape. 

Winter  vetch.  Flat  turnips. 

Sweet  clover.  Soy  beans. 

Crimson  clover. 

Moldy  Grains  Kill 

FEEDING  moldy  grain  to  hens  is  not  a  paying 
proposition.  Upon  visiting  a  farmer's  poul- 
try yard,  it  was  found  that  seventy-five  hens 
had  died  during  the  summer.  The  livers  of  the 
dead  hens  were  found  to  be  enlarged,  fowls  were 
overfat,  and  the  yard  in  which  they  were  kept  was 
bare.  The  owner  stated  that  when  he  shut  his  birds 
up  they  did  not  die,  but  that  when  he  turned  them 
out  he  would  lose  one  or  two  hens  each  day. 

Moldy  grain  was  found  to  be  the  source  of  his 
trouble.  His  wheat  was  grown  on  low  land  that 
was  submerged  during  heavy  rains  at  thrashing 
time,  and  the  grain  molded  rapidly  when  put  into 
the  bin.  Also,  as  the  corncrib  had  no  door,  sun 
and  rain  could  beat  in  freely,  and  the  corn  looked 
dry  and  bright  on  top  tho  it  was  moldy  underneath. 
Consequently,  his  flock  received  nothing  but  moldy 
grains,  with  the  result  that  many  hens  died. 

Balanced  Rations 

FEEDERS  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  have 
claimed  for  years  that  these  animals  must 
be  fed  a  "balanced  ration."  Special  attention 
has  been  given  to  balanced  rations  for  dairy  cows. 
By  this  is  meant  that  one  food  constituent  should 
not  be  fed  in  excess,  while  another  is  lacking  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  animal's  body.  The  protein  must 
be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  sugars,  starches 
and  fat  in  the  food.  Now  the  hen  comes  in  for  her 
share  in  this  scientific  feeding. 

Ten  times  as  many  eggs  were  produced  by  hens^r 
fed  a  well-balanced  ration  as  by  those  given  only 
corn,  wheat  and  oats  in  an  experiment  conducted 
by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The  balanced 
ration  consisted  of  three  parts  by  weight  of  corn  and 
one  part  of  wheat  fed  twice  daily  in  the  litter,  and 
a  mash  mixture  of  two  parts  meat  scrap  added  to 
two  parts  ground  corn  and  one  part  bran  fed  in 
self-feeding  hoppers. 

The  twenty-one  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullets 
in  each  lot  received  the  same  house  space  and  treat- 
ment except  for  the  difference  in  feed.  The  test 
period  lasted  for  140  days. 

The  hens  given  the  balanced  ration  ate  more  feed, 
which  cost  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  ration 


MANY  people  believe  that  if  they  furnish  a 
reasonably  comfortable  house,  and  supply  a 
little  corn,  or  whatever  grain  happens  to  be 
available,  there  is  no  excuee  for  their  hens  not 
filling  the  winter  egg  basket.  Spring  and  sum- 
mer seasons  are  the  natural  times  for  hens  to  lay, 
and  if  they  are  made  to  lay  thru  the  winter,  condi- 
tions must  be  made  as  near  like  their  natural  lay- 
ing season  as  possible. 

Sprouted  grains  furnish  the  best  solution.  As 
a  protein  or  egg-producing  feed,  oats  rank  much 
higher  than  corn  and  contain  more  fat  than  wheat. 
Its  high  proportion  of  hull  to  kernel  makes  it  bulky 
and  unpalatable.  Sprouting  overcomes  this  diffi- 
culty, and  also  furnishes  the  green  feed  so  essen- 
tial. Oats  can  be  sprouted  and  fed  at  four  to  six 
inches  high  more  economically  than  roots  or  vege- 
tables can  be  produced.  The  time  required  for 
the  growth  is  short,  the  amount  of  succulent  mate- 
rial is  large,  and  increased  egg  production  is  in- 
variably the  result.  One  hundred  pounds  of  oats 
can  be  increased  to  350  or  400  pounds  of  succulent 
feed. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  construct  a  homemade 
sprouter,  but  unless  a  warm  room  is  available,  and 
if  many  birds  are  to  be  fed,  it  is  advisable  to  pur- 
chase one  of  the  several  reliable  sprouters  now  on 
the  market. 

Poultry  Fattening  Rations 

ANY  rations  compounded  of  such  fattening  foods 
as  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley  or  wheat  will 
give  good  results  in  poultry  fattening.  Corn  is 
probably  the  best  single  fattening  food,  but  gives 
better  results  when  combined  with  other  grains. 
Under  farm  conditions  the  simple  rations  will  usu- 
ally give  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as  they  are 
easily  mixed  and  handled. 

Since  the  finishing  ration  is  essentially  a  fatten- 
ing ration,  fattening  foods  should  be  supplied. 
Cornmeal  and  milk  or  beef  scrap  are  usually  used 
as  their  base.  A  ration  composed  of  six  parts  corn- 
meal, one  part  beef  scrap  and  four  parts  middlings 
is  very  satisfactory  for  fattening.  By  its  use  about 
one  and  one-half  pounds  have  been  added  to  roast- 
ers in  two  weeks. 

In  range  fattening  the  ration  is  largely  grain. 
Usually  corn  is  used  not  because  of  better  gains 
secured,  but  because  it  is  inconvenient  to  feed  a 
wet  mash  to  birds,  having  the  liberty  of  the  barn. 
Fattening  rations  should  be  fed  wet,  preferably 
moistened  with  sour  milk,  since  milk  gives  excel- 
lent results.  The  ground  feeds  should  be  used  as 
far  as  possible.  Experiments  show  that  they  are 
superior  in  gains  produced  to  whole  grains. 

In  the  case  of  pen  feeding,  corn  moistened  with 
water  or  sour  milk  is  often  used  to  supplement  the 
ration. 

Profits  in  Poultry 

BECAUSE  of  the  few  figures  available  on  profits 
in  poultry  for  Pennsylvania,  data  on  this  sub- 
ject are  in  demand.  It  was  with  the  idea  of 
discovering  actual  poultry  profits  from  farms  in  the 
State  that  H.  C.  Knandel,  in  charge  of  Poultry  Ex- 
tension at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  recently 
secured  records  from  sixty-five  farms  representing 
twenty-four  counties.  These  records  were  divided 
into  five  groups  or  classes;  the  first  class  includes 
farmers  reporting  100  laying  hens  or  less;  the  sec- 
ond class,  those  reporting  100  to  200  hens;  the  third 
class,  200  to  500;  the  fourth  class,  500  to  1,100,  and 
the  fifth  class,  1,100  to  4,000. 

For  the  first  group  the  average  annual  profit  per 
bird  was  $1.17;  for  the  second  group,  $1.54;  for 
the  third  group,  $1.70;  for  the  fourth,  $1.67,  and  for 
the  fifth,  $.88.  Group  three,  therefore,  showed  the 
highest  annual  profit  per  bird.  The  farms  reporting 
in  this  group  were  general  farms,  on  which  two  to 
five  hundred  head  of  poultry  are  kept,  while  in 
group  four,  where  the  profit  was  nearly  as  much 
per  bird,  the  farmers  were  specializing  in  poultry. 
In  other  words,  where  poultry  was  kept  only  as  a 
side  line  profits  were  larger  than  in  the  case  of 
group"  four,  where  poultry  was  the  "cash  crop." 

The  survey  vindicates  the  original  opinion  of 
those  who  took  it — that  is.  that  from  200  to  500  birds 
is  the  most  profitable  number  to  keep  on  general 
farms.  Experience  contributes  to  the  judgment  of 
the  college  authorities  that  unless  adequate  help  is 
available  the  number  of  poultry  kept  should  be 
reduced  to  insure  maximum  profits. 

The  figures  given  represent  a  good  average, 
coming  as  they  do  from  general  and  specialized 
poultry  farms. 
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Foundations  of  Poultry  Success 

Select  One  Breed,  Mate  Properly;  Hatch,  Brood  and  Feed  Right 


Mate  Them  Now 

THE  high  prices  of  grain  will  prove  a  blessing 
in  disguise  if  they  teach  poultry  keepers  to 
dispose  of  their  surplus  stock  promptly,  to 
eull  their  flock  closely  and  give  more  attention  to 
quality  rather  than  quantity. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  this  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  to 
resolve  that  we  will  keep  no  more  drones,  loafers 
or  superannuated  old  hens,  if  we  know  it,  but  will 
send  them  to  the  block  as  soon  as  they  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness.  Furthermore,  let  us  cease 
mating  a  lot  of  birds  for  breeding  when  a  few  will 
lay  all  the  eggs  that  we  can  set  or  sell  for  hatching. 

All  breeding  hens  should  be  mated  early  in  the 
year,  so  that  the  birds  may  become  accustomed  to 
each  other  before  the  hatching  season.  Eggs  are 
generally  fertile  on  the  fourth  day  after  introducing 
the  male.  The  most  important  requisite  in  poultry 
breeding  is  vigor  or  vitality.  No  weaklings  should 
be  used  for  reproduction,  no  matter  how  large  they 
are  or  how  handsomely  they  are  feathered.  Flat 
chests,  sunken  eyes,  a  weak  voice,  knock-knees, 
spindle  shanks,  loosely  tucked  wings,  drooping  tails 
and  pale  combs  are  all  signs  of  weak  vitality;  while 
a  cherry-red  comb,  bright  eyes,  round,  full  chests, 
stout  shanks  well  apart,  big  feet,  a  loud,  deep  crow, 
and  a  sharp,  cheerful  cackle  indicate  abounding 
vitality. 

Attention  to  these  details  would  insure  you  a 
larger  and  better  lot  of  chickens  in  June  and  save 
you  many  of  the  usual  incubator  and  brooding 
troubles  during  the  intervening  period. 


Do  not  breed  from  weak  or  sick  individuals. 

Hens  that  lay  in  November  and  December  are  the 
best  layers  in  the  flock.    Breed  from  them. 

In  selecting  the  breeders,  remember  that  condi- 
tion, all-vigor,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors. 

Select  birds  with  a  short  head,  stubby  beak, 
prominent  eyes,  long  broad  back,  strong  legs,  set 
well  apart,  smooth  and  glossy  plumage  and  a  fiery 
"red  and  well  developed  comb.  The  male  bird  that 
proves  the  best  fighter  and  can  crow  the  loudest 
and  longest  if  he  possesses  the  other  necessary 
breed  characteristics,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  breeding  flock. 

Keep  pure-bred  stock,  because  it  may  be  kept  at 
a  greater  profit. 

Allow  the  breeding  flock  free  range. 

Confine  or  dispose  of  all  males  except  those  used 
for  breeding  purposes. 

Cull  the  flock  carefully  once  a  month  and  dispose 
of  all  drones  and  weak  individuals. 

Green  feed  in  the  form  of  oats,  rye,  wheat,  col- 
lards,  cabbage,  sprouted  oats,  alfalfa,  clover,  beet 
pulp,  or  any  other  form  of  green,  succulent  vegeta- 
tion will  aid  in  keeping  the  stock  healthy,  make 
them  lay  and  cut  down  the  feed  bill. 


A 


Breeding  Up 


DEAN  DAVENPORT  in  his  "Principles  of  Breed- 
ing" says,  "The  failure  to  make  the  most  of 
grading  is  the  largest  single  mistake  of 
American  farmers."  In  no  instance  does  this  carry 
more  truth  than  in  farm  poultry  keeping. 

In  grading-up  the  flock,  begin  with  a  definitely 
fixed  ideal.  Keeping  this  ideal  in  mind,  whether  it 
be  maximum  egg  production,  excelling  meat  qual- 
ities, or  one  of  the  many  other  phases  of  poultry 
keeping,  select  a  good  pure-bred  male  to  mate  with 
your  mixed  or  grade  flock.  If,  for  example,  egg 
production  is  the  aim  in  view,  choose  one  of  the 
smaller  breeds  showing  high  production  records. 
Changing  the  breed  or  type  of  male  each  year  will 
never  bring  results. 

Never  use  a  grade  male.  He  may  look  as  tho  ap- 
parently he  carries  the  qualities  of  the  breed,  but 
he  has  not  the  breeding  that  will  insure  his  pre- 
potency. Under  no  condition  should  pure  blood  of 
other  breeds  be  introduced.  One  such  cross  will  do 
more  mongrelizing  than  can  be  undone  in  years. 

After  using  a  pure-bred  male  in  your  flock  for 
three  or  four  generations,  you  will  be  amazed  at 
the  effect  which  it  has  on  a  variegated  mongrel- 
looking    lot    of  birds, 
and  also  the  uniformity 
and   degree   of  excel- 
lency you  have  attained. 


Keep  300  Fowls 

T  THE  average  market  price,  the  value  of 
poultry  and  eggs  annually  produced  in  Ohio 
amounts  to  $35,000,060.  Poultry  specialists 
say  this  is  a  conservative  estimate.  The  industry 
might  be  made  more  profitable,  however,  by  adher- 
ing to  more  efficient  practices.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  most  important  things  to  consider  in  the  poultry 
business  from  the  viewpoint  of  profit  is  that  of 
keeping  the  proper  number  of  birds  in  the  farm 
flock.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  it  is  held  that  300 
fowls  represent  the  best  number.  It  should  be  large 
enough  to  make  the  producer  independent  of  the 
local  market,  and  yet  not  be  so  large  as  to  interfere 
with  more  profitable  enterprises.  Three  hundred 
fowls  take  little  more  time  or  equipment  than  150. 

Community  Hatcheries 

THE  community  hatchery  may  revolutionize 
the  poultry  industry  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  idea  is  not  new,  simply  bor- 
rowed from  China  and  Egypt.  Depending  upon 
the  whim  of  hens  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  average 
man,  nor  is  he  an  expert  in  incubator  management. 

There  are  a  good  many  opportunities  for  per- 
sons who  wish  to  embark  in  this  business.  In  fact, 
several  persons  have  talked  of  putting  in  mammoth 
incubators  of  10,000  or  12,000  eggs. 

Possibly  eventually  the  packing  houses  will  take 
it  up.  They  can  afford  to  sell  day-old  chicks  of  the 
varieties  preferred  from  the  packing-house  stand- 
point at  cost.  Their  profit  would  lie  in  being  able 
to  buy  improved  poultry.    This  would  be  a  great 


step  towards  standardizing  poultry.  It  would  bring 
about  the  possibility  of  purchasing  a  car  load  of 
chickens  all  alike.  The  farmer  would  be  able  to 
get  better  prices  on  the  general  market. 

The  community  hatchery  will  enable  the  farmer 
■to  have  one  big  hatch  instead  of  several  smaller 
ones.  The  stove  brooder  that  will  accommodate 
from  300  to  800  chicks  will  come  into  more  common 
use  because  of  this  development. 

Good  Feed  for  Chicks 

SIXTEEN  lots  of  chicks  fed  on  a  food  mixture 
containing  soybean  meal  as  one  of  the  ■  prin- 
cipal ingredients  showed  by  the  cheap  gains 
made  in  weight  that  the  bird  can  and  does  utilize 
the  protein  of  the  soybean  meal  and  that  it  is  a 
valuable  feed  for  chick  raising. 

As  an  example,  one  lot  of  chicks  hatched  on  the 
19th  of  March  were  fed  on  equal  parts  of  a  mixture 
of  soybean  meal,  shorts  and  cornmeal.  This  was 
mixed  with  milk,  using  enough  to  make  the  feed 
slightly  moist.  The  chicks  were  fed  four  times  per 
day  and  were  given  just  what  they  would  eat  in 
twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  these 
chicks  averaged  1.42  pounds  each.  Each  pound 
cost  $0.05,  and  it  required  1.38  pounds  of  dry  feed 
to  produce  each  pound  of  gain. 

No  lice  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  work, 
and  the  chicks  were  hatched  and  brooded  in  a  com- 
bination sitting  and  brooding  coop. 
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Boy  Poultry  Champion 

i  HESTER  SMOUT  of  Fulton  County  is  the  poul- 
try champion  of  Ohio  State  in  the  boys'  and 
girls'  poultry  raising  contest  conducted  by  the 
Ohio  State  University  Extension  Service.  Chester 
raised  135  chicks  from  a  hatch  of  140.  One  pound 
of  chicken  was  obtained  from  each  2.13  pounds  of 
feed.  During  the  first  three  weeks  the  chicks  were 
fed  cracked  corn,  cracked  wheat,  gravel  grit  and  a 
mash  of  ground  wheat,  beef  scraps  and  sour  milk. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  season  they  were  fed 
cracked  corn,  whole  wheat  and  sour  milk  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  obtained  on  the  range.  The 
champion  poultry  club  of  Ohio  is  the  Harrington 
Club  of  Medina  County. 
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Breeding  for 
Winter  Eggs 
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O  GET  winter 
eggs,  one  of  the 
prime  requisites 
is  that  the  stock  be 
hatched  at  the  proper 
time.  Pullets  make  the 
best  layers,  but  must  be 
hatched  early,  or  they 
will  not  begin  laying 
before  eggs  decline  in 
price. 

Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons 
and  Sussex,  may  be 
hatched  in  January, 
February  and  March. 
The  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Spanish  and 
Andaluaians  may  be 
hatched  in  March  and 
April. 

The  medium  weight 
breeds,  to  produce  win- 
ter eggs,  should  be 
batched  early. 

Hens  make  better 
breeders  than  pullets. 

Do  not  breed  from 
the  entire  flock. 

Select  »  few  of  the 
most  promising  indi- 
viduals, and  breed  from 
these  alone. 


Earning  Egg  Money 

T  IS  necessary  to  produce  uniform  colored  eggs 
and  to  produce  eggs  of  large  size.  To  do  this  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  one  breed  and  that  breed 
pure.  Do  not  cross  the  breeds,  as  it  does  not  pro- 
duce a  uniform  product  and  is  disastrous. 

Do  not  send  eggs  to  market  that  are  dirty,  too 
small,  thin  shelled,  from  stolen  nests  or  that  have 
been  set  on.  Keep  your  broody  and  sitting  hens 
away  from  layers.  If  you  do  not  want  to  set  the 
hen  when  she  becomes  broody  make  a  coop  2  feet 

by  3  feet  of  slats  or 
scrap  lumber  and  put 
her  in  this  coop  till  she 
no  longer  wants  to  set. 
If  you  want  to  set  her 
move  her  to  a  vacant 
room  or  a  combination 
sitting  and  brooding 
coop. 

Remember  that  say- 
ing a  product  is  good 
does  not  make  it  so.  If 
you  send  to  market  only 
eggs  known  to  be  abso- 
lutely fresh,  your  eggs 
will  soon  be  called  for. 
On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  place  among  these 
eggs  those  from  stolen 
nests,  that  have  been 
under  broody  hens,  eggs 
that  are  dirty  and  eggs 
kept  on  hand  for  a  long 
time,  your  eggs  will  not 
command  the  highest 
prices,  consequently, 
your  returns  will  not 
be  what  they  should  be. 

Eggs  should  be  gath- 
ered once  a  day  in  the 
fall  and  winter  and 
twice  a  clay  in  the 
warmer  part  of  the 
year.  The  eggs  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool, 
room  away  from 
odors  and  dust. 


dry 
bad 


Thin  GomblnoUon  Ilroodlnic  and  Colony  II. mix,-  DcaiKnol  l>v  Cornell  Collene    Of  Agriculture 
r  h.-.i  Very  .Satisfactorily  by  Many  People  Who  Hatch  With  Incubator" 


Eggs  from  mature 
hens  are  better  for 
hatching  purposes  than 
those  from  very  young 
pullets. 
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Safety  Lies  in  Diversification 

DIVERSIFICATION  of  products  is  a  very  good 
form  of  insurance  against  loss  in  the  farming 
business.  If  it  were  possible  to  buy  com- 
mercial insurance  against  loss  in  our  business,  just 
as  we  buy  similar  insurance  against  loss  from  fire 
or  accident,  there  are  very  few  of  us  who  would  not 
be  glad  to  pay  a  quite  considerable  premium  for 
such  insurance.  But  we  can  have  just  as  safe  in- 
surance against  loss  by  diversifying  our  products, 
by  producing  several  things  instead  of  only  one  or 
two;  and  the  insurance  against  loss  obtained  thru 
diversification  of  products  is  much  cheaper  than  it 
would  be  if  we  were  ever  able  to  buy  it  from  a  com- 
mercial insurance  company,  if  any  such  were  in 
existence. 

Proper  diversification  includes  the  following 
things:  Produce  enough  meats,  eggs,  milk,  vege- 
tables and  fruits  to  feed  the  family.  Produce 
enough  grain  and  forage  crops  to  feed  all  neces- 
sary animals  or  livestock  kept  on  the  farm.  Pro- 
duce three  or  more  money  crops;  that  is,  crops 
which  are  to  be  sold  either  direct  or  in  the  form 
of  meat  animals  and  dairy  products.  Raise  some 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  for  sale  each  year.  Keep 
enough  cows  and  chickens  to  have  some  milk  and 
eggs  to  sell  each  month  in  the  year. 

The  man  who  produces  such  a  variety  of  things 
as  this  each  year  will  always  have  a  good  living  for 
himself  and  feed  for  his  work  animals,  and  in  addi- 
tion will  have  at  least  some  net  cash  income  each 
year.  Having  milk  and  eggs  to  sell  each  month  of 
the  year  will  give  him  always  ready  cash  with 
which  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the.  farm 
between  harvest  seasons,  and  so  will  keep  him  from 
having  to  borrow  from  the  bank  or  running  an  ac- 
count at  the  stores  for  such  purposes. 

That  Automobile  Scare 

HAVE  you  been  influenced  in  your  horse  breed- 
ing by  that  old  calamity  gossip  that  automo- 
biles, trucks  and  tractors  were  going  to  drive 
the  horses  off  our  farms?  If  you  have,  then  quit 
worrying  about  it  and  get  busy  again  raising  good 
colts;  for  figures  prove  the  folly  of  the  claim,  and 
figures  do  not  lie,  you  know — tho,  of  course,  liars 
can  figure. 

Government  figures  show  that  from  1909  to  1914 
we  ended  each  year  with  more  horses  on  our  farms 
than  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and  each 
year,  down  to  and  including  1916,  we  showed  a  gain 
in  the  number  of  mules  on  our  farms.  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  for  every  twenty-five  horses 
or  mules  on  our  farms,  one  automobile,  truck  or 
tractor  has  gone  onto  our  farms.  Also  this  is  in 
spite  o"  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horses  and 
mules  which  have  been  shipped  out  of  the  country 
for  cannon  fodder  in  Europe  during  the  past  two 
years  a"d  a  half. 

During  1916  our  mule  population  did  not  increase 
quite  as  mrch  as  it  did  during  1915,  but  during  both 
of  these  years  the  increase  was  greater  than  in 
1914.  During  both  1915  and  1916  our  horse  popu- 
lation decreased  only  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  years.  And  the  Euro- 
pean war  demands  have  been  more  than  enough 
during  these  past  two  years  to  account  for  this 
slight  decrease. 

At  least  for  a  long  time  yet  the  automobile,  the 
tractor  and  the  truck  can  be  used  to  help  the  horse 
industry  rather  than  to  hinder  it;  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  tractor.  By  having  a  tractor  to  help 
with  the  heaviest  work  during  the  rush  seasons,  a 
man  can  keep  good  brood  mares  with  which  to  do 
his  field  work;  the  tractor  will  relieve  them  of 
enough  heavy  work  so  they  can  do  a  good  job  of 


producing  and  raising  a  high  grade  colt.  An  auto- 
mobile with  which  to  do  the  running  around  win 
enable  a  man  to  keep  only  draft  horses,  where  for- 
merly he  had  to  keep  a  general  purpose  team  with 
which  to  do  some  running  around  and  some  field 
work. 

Ship  Crops  on  All  Fours 

BETTER  than  all  other  methods  of  marketing 
grain  and  forage  crops  is  to  ship  them  on 
four  feet;  in  other  words,  feed  them  to  live- 
stock and  then  ship  the  livestock  or  their  products, 
such  as  milk  or  eggs.  It  is  better  to  do  this  even 
tho  one  gets  no  more  for  his  crops  in  the  form  of 
meat  and  livestock  products  than  he  would  had  he 
sold  them  direct  as  grain  and  forage. 

The  man  who  succeeds  in  the  farming  business  is 
the  one  who  goes  into  it  for  life,  instead  of  for 
one  year.  The  soil  is  to  a  farm  what  the  machinery 
is  to  a  factory.  As  the  factory  owner  seeks  con- 
stantly to  prolong  the  effective  life  of  his  machin- 
ery, so  the  man  in  the  farming  business  must  seek 
to  prolong  the  effective  life  of  his  soil  if  he  would 
succeed  at  his  business  thru  a  long  term  of  years. 
That  means  he  must  maintain  the  fertility  or  the 
productiveness  of  his  soil. 

If  he  sells  the  products  of  his  soil  in  the  form  of 
grain  and  forage  crops,  he  sells  several  dollars' 
worth  of  fertility  off  each  acre  every  year.  The 
same  value  of  fertility  must  be  put  back  into  his 
soil  if  he  manages  to  keep  up  its  fertility.  When 
he  markets  the  products  of  his  soil  in  the  form  of 
meat  and  animal  products  he  sells  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  fertility  contained  in  those  crops; 
the  rest  of  it  is  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  barnyard  manure.  This  difference  in  the  value  of 
fertility  sold  from  the  farm  is  far  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  the  labor  required  to  do  the  feeding  and 
caring  for  the  livestock.  So,  tho  the  livestock  pay 
no  premium  on  the  crops  they  consume,  the  man 
who  sells  his  crops  on  four  feet  is  more  success- 
ful than  the  man  who  sells  them  direct. 

Booze  Fighting  in  Iowa 

ALREADY  the  Supreme  Court  decision  uphold- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  Webb-Kenyon 
"Bone  Dry"  law  is  bearing  fruit  in  new  legis- 
lation. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  individual  States  had  a  right  to 
pass  laws  preventing  the  shipment  of  liquor  into 
them  for  any  and  all  purposes  whatsoever;  not 
only  for  sale,  but  also  for  personal  consumption  as 
well.  The  Iowa  legislature  is  taking  advantage  of 
this  decision  to  make  that  State  as  bone  dry  as 
the  Sahara  desert. 

The  Thirty-sixth  General  Assembly  of  Iowa 
passed  a  law  permitting  a  resident  of  the  State  to 
ship  in  liquor  from  outside  wet  States  so  long  as 
that  liquor  was  used  for  personal  consumption 
alone,  and  was  not  sold  in  any  way.  But  the  legis- 
lature now  in  session  is  considering  a  bill  making 
it  unlawful  to  ship  liquor  into  the  State  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law, 
and  the  chances  seem  to  be  that  it  will,  a  man  will 
hf?ve  to  turn  himself  into  a  camel  in  order  to  "get  a 
jag  on"  in  Iowa;  he  will  have  to  cross  the  line  into 
a  wet  State  to  get  a  drink  and  then  go  back  home 
to  let  it  take  effect. 

The  bill  was  presented  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Suppression  of  Intemper- 
ance, and  was  referred  back  to  that  committee  for 
report.  The  committee  is  "dry"  from  top  to  bottom, 
as  the  saying  is,  so  there  is  no  question  about  it 
being  reported  out.  Since  all  the  political  parties 
during  the  last  campaign  put  the  bone  dry  plank  in 
their  State  platform  it  looks  as  tho  Iowa  will  take 
her  place  on  the  end  of  the  "amen  bench"  in  the 
synagogue  of  prohibition. 

The  Profit-producing  Ration 

NO  MATTER  what  sort  of  livestock  a  man 
keeps,  he  feeds  them  two  sorts  of  rations  if 
he  makes  any  profit  on  their  keep.  These 
are  the  maintenance  ration,  and  the  profit-paying 
ration.  A  certain  amount  of  feed  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  mature  animal  at  its  normal  weight  and  in 
good  health,  without  gaining  any"  in  weight  or 
value,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  dairy  cow,  without 
producing  any  milk;  this  is  the  maintenance  ration. 
This  ration  pays  no  profit;  in  fact,  except  from 
the  manure  resulting  from  it,  it  is  lost.  In  order 
for  that  animal  to  do  any  work,  increase  in  weight, 
or  produce  anything  which  will  sell,  it  must  have 
more  feed  than  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
ration;  this  is  the  profit-producing  ration. 

The  milk  produced  by  a  good  dairy  cow  will  sell 
for  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  her  profit  ration; 
a  good  beef  critter  or  hog  will  produce  enough 
meat  from  this  profit  ration  to  more  than  pay  for 
it;  the  work  done  by  a  good  work  horse  will  more 
than  pay  for  its  profit  ration.  But,  in  order  to  pay 
a  profit  on  their  entire  cost,  farm  animals  must 
produce  enough  to  pay  a  profit  on  their  mainte- 
nance rations  as  well  as  on  their  profit  rations. 
This  means  that  in  order  to  pay  their  owners  a 
profit  they  must  be  fed  an  abundance  of  the  cheap- 
est good  feed  which  is  to  be  had.  It  means  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  be  stingy  in  the  quantity  or  the 


quality  of  the  feed  given  them;  tho  it  does  pay  to 
be  economical  in  the  cost  of  the  feed  whicji  is 
used,  when  that  cost  is  measured  in  pounds  of  milk 
or  flesh,  or  the  hours  of  work,  which  the  feed  will 

produce. 

Blue  Sky  Laws  Constitutional 

SO-CALLED  blue  sky  laws  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
South  Dakota,  regulating  the  sale  of  securities 
and  designed  to  bar  get-rich-quick  schemes,  were 
upheld  as  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  last 
week  in  far-reaching  decisions  affecting  similar 
laws  in  twenty-six  States. 

Justice  McKenna  handed  down  the  opinions  of 
the  court,  to  which  Justice  McReynolds  alone  dis- 
sented. They  admit  that  such  statutes  may  curb 
and  burden  legitimate  business,  but  hold  that  the 
interests  of  legitimate  business  are  not  more  im- 
portant than  the'  police  power  of  States  to  protect 
their  citizens  from  fraud.  Federal  Court  injunc- 
tions suspending  enforcement  of  the  laws  are  dis- 
solved. 

The  laws  do  not  attempt  to  prohibit  unwise  in- 
vestments, but  give  State  authorities,  thru  security 
commissions  or  banking  superintendents,  authority 
to  forbid  sale  within  State  borders  of  securities 
which  officials  believe  would  result  in  fraud  upon 
investors. 

The  Michigan  and  South  Dakota  statutes  were 
patterned  upon  the  "model"  blue  sky  bill  drafted  by 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General, 
which  is  the  model  for  the  laws  of  several  other 

States. 

Where  Breeding  Value  Lies 

BREEDING  value  of  a  dairy  cow  lies  primarily 
in  her  own  ability,  and  that  of  her  maternal 
ancestors,  to  produce  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a 
year — or  in  a  term  of  years.  The  breeding  value 
of  a  dairy  bull  lies  especially  in  the  proven  ability 
of  his  maternal  ancestors  and  his  daughters  to  pro- 
duce butterfat.  It  is  the  old  case  of  "beauty  is  as 
beauty  does."  Dairy  cows  are  kept  to  produce  but- 
terfat, whether  we  are  selling  whole  milk,  cream 
or  butter.  Dairy  bulls  are  used  to  produce  heifer 
calves  which  will  develop  into  good  dairy  cows,  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  . 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  heifer  calf  until  she  devel- 
ops into  a  cow  is  the  same,  whether  she  develops 
into  a  poor  or  a  good  producer  of  butterfat.  It 
costs  just  as  much  to  keep  a  dairy  bull  which  gets 
poor  producing  heifer  calves  as  it  does  one  which 
gets  good  producers.  The  maintenance  ration,  the 
feed  necessary  to  keep  up  general  body  health  and 
weight,  is  just  as  great  for  a  poor  milker  as  for  a 
good  milker. 

The  moral  is  this:  Do  not  keep  a  dairy  cow  un- 
less you  know  absolutely  that  the  butterfat  she 
produces  in  a  year  will  sell  for  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  her  keep  and  the  labor  required  to  care 
for  her;  the  larger  this  margin  of  profit,  the  better 
investment  she  is.  Do  not  breed  such  a  dairy  cow 
to  a  bull  unless  you  know  that  his  maternal  ances- 
tors and  his  daughters  are  paying  a  profit  in  the 
form  of  butterfat  to  their  owners. 

The  New  Family 

WHEN  you  get  a  new  family  on  your  farm, 
whether  it  be  a  new  family  of  chickens  such 
as  shown  on  our  cover  page  this  week,  or  a 
new  family  of  pigs  or  calves  or  colts,  give  them  the 
very  best  care  possible.  The  death  loss  of  young  - 
sters is  one  of  the  chief  factors  which  piles  up  the 
cost  of  producing  livestock.  It  costs  just  as  much 
to  bring  into  the  world  a  chicken  or  a  pig  which 
dies  in  its  infancy  as  it  does  one  which  lives.  The 
cost  of  producing  the  ones  which  die  must  be  addeG 
to  the  cost  of  producing  and  raising  the  ones  which 
live  when  it  comes  to  determining  the  total  cost 
of  producing  those  which  are  sold,  or  in  figuring 
the  net  profits  on  the  lot. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  effective  methods  of 
keeping  down  the  costs  of  producing  livestock  is 
to  keep  down  the  death  rate  among  the  young.  This 
means  giving  them  comfortable  and  healthful  quar- 
ters, good  food  and  proper  care.  If  you  are  hatch- 
ing and  brooding  chickens  with  hens,  then  use  only 
hens  which  are  known  to  be  good  hatchers  and 
brooders;  this  means  using  good  mothers.  If  you 
are  hatching  and  brooding  artificially  with  incuba- 
tors and  brooders,  then  use  good  ones  which  are 
known  to  be  properly  built  and  have  worked  suc- 
cessfully for  others  operating  under  conditions  sim- 
ilar to  your  own.  Do  not  overcrowd  the  brooders; 
give  them  and  the  little  chicks  which  they  are 
hovering  proper  attention  and  care. 


A  liberal  application  of  barnyard  manure  should 
be  applied  to  the  garden  spot  and  plowed  under  as 
early  as  possible.  The  garden  should  be  plowed 
deeply,  turning  under  all  trash  and  weeds  to  decay 
and  supply  humus.  Also,  deep  fall  plowing  is  one 
of  the  best  methods  to  control  insect  pests. 

See  that  the  hotbeds  are  cleaned  out  and  any 
broken  sashes  replaced.  Garden  seed  should  be 
ordered  thru  the  winter  and  tested  for  germination. 
Do  not  depend  solely  upon  the  seeds  handled  by  the 
local  grocers. 


Smith. 

Fom-aTruc 


Flat  Rack 
Body,  icoop 
board  down 


F.  O.  B.  CHICAGO 


It  Sounded  the  Knell 

^Horses^Farm  Hauling 

HUNDREDS  upon  hundreds  of  up-to-date  farmers,  who  figure  time  in 
dollars  and  cents,  have  made  tremendous  savings  with  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck.  It  is  taking  the  place  of  horses  for  hauling  milk  and  farm  products  to 
town.  -It  is  doing  heavy  service  work  of  all  kinds  about  the  farm. 

With  their  Smith  Form-a-Trucks  they  are  carrying  loads  that  are  impossible  for  horses  — 
twice  the  load  of  any  team.  And  they  are  doing  the  work  in  half  the  time.  Think  what 
this  means  in  time  and  money. 

Idle  Horses  Cost  Money — Idle  Trucks  Cost  Nothing 

Agricultural  experts  state  that  farm  horses  work  but  1000  hours  a  year — 100  days  of  10  hours 
each.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  year  they  are  eating  their  heads  off.  They  need  stabling.  They 
need  veterinary  attention.  They  need  the  attention  of  your  hired  help.  And  you  get  100 
days  work  for  this  365  days  of  expense  and  attention.    Think  of  it. 

Your  Form-a-Truck  costs  you  nothing  when  it  is  idle.  It  requires  feed  (gasoline)  only 
when  it  is  working.  So  you  save  the  expense  of  horses  during  265  days  of  idleness.  And 
it  does  your .  work  far  cheaper  than  horses. 

Yet  this  remarkably  efficient,  money  saving  Smith  Form-a-Truck  which  does  the  work  of 
rwo  teams  at  half  the  expense  costs  no  more  than  a  single  team.  Think  of  it ! 

You  are  replacing  old  fashioned  farming  methods  with  modern  labor-saving,  time-saving 
machinery  in  other  branches  of  your  farm  work.  The  time  has  now  come  to  discard  the  old- 
fashioned  expensive  methods  of  hauling.  Put  a  Smith  Form-a-Truck  on  your  farm_now. 

The  Smith  Form-a-Truck  combines  with  any  Ford,  Maxwell,  Dodge,  Buick,  or  Overland 
Car,  to  make  a  fully  guaranteed  one-ton  truck.  9,652  users  in  every  line  of  business  in  the 
country  are  now  saving  money  with  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  farmers  have  made  tremendous  savings.  You,  too,  can  do  what  these  farmers  have  done. 

The  Famous  Eight-in-One  Farm  Body 

Every  possible  use  for  a  truck  on  the  farm  is  covered  in  the  new  collapsible  farm  body — an  exclusive 
feature  of  Smith  Form-a-Truclc.  Pull  the  lever  and  you  get  any  one  of  eight  combinations  of  farm  bodies — 
Stock  Rack  body  —  Hay  Rack- — Basket  Rack  —  Hog  Rack  —  Grain  —  Flat  Rack — High  Flare  board  — 
flet  back  —  swoop  board  down.    Change  from  one  type  to  another  in  an  instant — without  a  single  tool. 

Send  for  Free  Book 


Send  for  our  big  illustrated  farm  booklet.  It  will  show  you  just 
how  you  can  begin  to  gut  money  in  the  bank  that  you  have  hitherto 
been  putting  into  feed  for  horses 

Get  your  copy  of  "Deliver  the  Goods"  a  booklet  crammed  with 
valuable  trucking  information. 


CUT  THIS  OUT!  MAIL  IT  TODAY! 
Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation 

Suite  996, 1470  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  ID. 

Gentlemen: —Without  obligation  on  my  part 
please  send  me  full  details  of  your  farm  attach- 
ment and  the  new  convertible  body  for  farm  use 
I  am  interested  in  how  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck 
can  save  me  money  and  give  me  better  service 
than  I  am  getting  with  horses 


Name   

Town  


State.. 


.„  County  

JNumber  acres  owned.. 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


THE  WEEK'S  MARKET  STORY 


•yilK  lull  in  the  export' demand  for 
wheat,  with  the  overbought  con- 
dition of  the  market,  made  a  weak 
pit  position  last  week,  and  with  the 
gradual  selling  out  of  long  wheat^and 
more  aggressive  selling  tactics  by 
th»>  leading  bears  considerable  weak- 
ness developed,  with  a  sharp  week 
end  decline. 

While  there  appears  to  be  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  foreign  nations 
will  need  all  our  surplus  wheat  ul- 
timately, the  buying  agents  are  tak- 
ing their  own  time  in  making  con- 
tracts, and  in  their  efforts  to  depress 
prices  they  are  aided  by  the  discour- 
aging traffic  conditions,  the  fairly 
liberal  receipts  at  all  points,  and  the 
weakness  in  Canadian  markets. 

There  was'  some  selling  of  wheat 
last  week  on  the  theory  that  outside 
trade  is  so  light  that  it  only  takes  a 
moderate  amount  of  selling  to  keep 
prices  down.  Several  of  the  local 
operators  consequently  have  been  ag- 
gressive on  the  selling  side  and  have 
been  successful  in  heading  off  any 
material  advance.  Commission  house 
buyers  at  present  appear  content  to 
take  on  small  lines  on  the  decline, 
hut  there  is  little  buying  power  ap- 
parently outside  of  short  covering 
when  prices  advance.  Bulls  main- 
tain that  practically  all  of  our  ex- 
portable surplus  of  wheat  has  been 
sold  abroad  already,  but  the  lack  of 
daily  reports  of  export  sales  has 
served  to  check  buying  enthusiasm. 

OORN  made  new  high  prices  for  the 
w  crop  early  in  the  week,  but  later 
there  was  a  reaction  in  sympathy 
with  wheat.  Offerings  from  holders 
increased,  and  there  was  more  sell- 
ing by  local  bears.  Barring  the  dis- 
couraging shipping  outlook  the  news 
features  have  favored  holders.  Ar- 
gentine reports  indicate  the  smallest 
crop  in  years  at  best,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  European 
need  for  American  corn. 

QATS  followed  the  advance  in  corn 
early,  and  later  sold  off  when 
other  grains  turned  weak.  There 
have  been  no  new  features  in  this 
market.  Big  stocks  continue  to  place 
a  check  on  bullish  activities,  while 
the  lack  of  cars  also  is  a  depressing 
factor. 

The  range  of  prices  for  the  leading 
grains  and  meat  products  for  the 
week  on  the  Chicago  market  was  as 
follows: 


Hisrh 

Low 

Close 

Cash  wh't. 

$  1.93 

$  1.82 

$  1.82% 

May  wh 't . . 

1.87% 

1.74% 

1.75% 

July  wh't. . 

1.54% 

1.46% 

1.47% 

Cash  corn.. 

1.02% 

1.00% 

1.02% 

May  corn . . 

1.03% 

.99% 

1.00% 

July  corn . . 

1.01% 

.98% 

.99% 

<~"ash  oats . . 

.59% 

.57 

.57% 

May  oats. . . 

.591/4 

.56% 

.56% 

July  oats. . 

.56% 

.54% 

•54% 

May  pork . . 

30.10 

29.121/2 

29.90 

July  pork.. 

29.60 

28.87% 

29.60 

May  lard. .. 

16.70 

16.20 

16.52% 

July  lard . . 

16.87% 

16.35 

16.70 

CUPPLIES  of  potatoes  on  hand 
January  1,  1917,  for  market  in 
nineteen  Northern  potato-growing 
States  are  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
be  about  44  per  cent  smaller  than  a 
year  ago,  65  per  cent  smaller  than 
two  years  ago,  and  54  per  cent 
smaller  than  the  average  holdings  on 
January  1  0f  the  preceding  five  years. 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
the  estimates  in  percentages  of  mar- 
ketable stocks  of  potatoes  on  hand 
Jauuary  1  be  applied  to  the  esti- 
mates of  total  production,  it  shows, 
in  the  nineteen  States  included 
(which  produced  61  per  cent  of  the 
total  1916  crop,  and  66  per  cent  of 
the  1915  crop),  a  total  of  59,938,000 
bushels  on  January  1,  1917,  com- 
pared with  106,225,000  a  year  ago, 
169.554,000  two  years  ago,  and  129,- 
941,000  bushels,  the  average  holdings 
of  the  preceding  five  years  on  Janu- 
ary 1.   These  figures  indicate  a  scant 


supply  of  old  potatoes  during  the 
spring  months. 

JN  CONNECTION  with  the  leading 
article  in  this  issue  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business,  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  supplies  of  cold  storage 
food  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  as  compared  with  those  on 
Jan.  1,  1916,  should  prove  of  interest 
to  those  who  keep  in  touch  with  the 
national  and  world  market  condi- 
tions thru  the  weekly  market  reports 


of  this  publication: 

Jan.  1, 1917, 

Food  product —  compared  to 

Jan.  1, 191fi 

Cheese    87.1 

Eggs    68.2 

Butter   81.2 

Frozen  beef   122.8 

Cured  beef   180.1 

Frozen  pork   107.8 

Dry  6alt  pork  132.2 

Sweet  pickled  pork  116.5 

Lard   121.5 

Lamb  and  mutton  104.2 


*    *  * 

J7INAL  prices  of  last  week  made 
hogs  generally  50c  higher  than 


the  week  before  and  pigs  26c  higher. 
The  average  price  of  all  hogs  In 
Chicago  last  week  was  placed  at 
$11.30,  the  highest  made  since  the 
early  '70s',  and  compared  with  $10.95 
week  before  last.  -Receipts  for  the 
week  showed  a  decrease  of  5,000 
head,  but  shipments  increased  to 
83,600,  and  were  the  largest  record- 
ed in  many  years. 

OEEF  steers  at  Chicago  last  week 
closed  at  a  net  gain  of  10c@25c 
over  the  previous  week's  final  fig- 
ures. Cows  and  heifers,  however, 
closed  unchanged,  having  lost  mod- 
erate gains  on  the  last  two  active 
market  days.  Calves  closed  25c 
higher  and  at  a  record  establishing 
level.  Total  receipts  of  cattle  for 
the  week  showed  a  small  decrease, 
which  was  not  reflected  in  shipments. 
The  trade  was  of  good,  volume  and 
indicated  a  broad,  consumptive  out- 
let for  dressed  beef.  Best  steers 
here  sold  at  $11.90,  while  the  bulk  of 
the  good  killers  made  $9.25  to  $11. 

Cattle  at  seven  Western  markets 
for  the  week,  178.100,  against  186,900 
the  preceding  week,  154,400  a  year 
ago,  and  131,800  two  years  ago.  To- 


tal for  1917  to  date,  769,000,  against 
663,000  for  the  same  period  in  1016. 

^LOSING  at  the  season's  best  level, 
sheep  prices  at  Chicago  last  week 
showed  net  gains  of  25c  for  the  week. 
Lambs  were  practically  unchanged, 
but  in  active  demand  at  the  prices, 
which  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
the  history  of  the  trade  here.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  showed  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  15,000  head,  but  they 
did  not  exceed  the  requirement  of 
the  trade  and  the  market  closed  in  a 
strong  position.  Lambs  topped  the 
week  at  $14.40,  and  sheep  sold  up  to 
$11.25.  Yearlings  made  a  record  at 
$13.50. 

Livestock  movement  in  Chicago 
for  the  week  was  as  follows: 

Receipts — 

Cattle  Calves  Hogs  Sheep 
Last  wk.. 62,608  10,956  232,735  76,662 
Prev.  wk.66.246  10.578  237,539  63,200 
Last  yr.. 56,935    8,343  278,117  57,621 

Shipments — 
Last  wk.. 16,635    1,191    83,666  11,743 
Prev.  wk.16.628      755    71.098  10.968 
Last  yr...  9,000      543    42,317  9,026 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Minneapolis  stocks  decreased  30,- 
000  bu.  for  four  days. 

*  *  * 

Liverpool  cabled  that  receipts  of 
bacon  and  lard  were  increasing,  but 
that  this  did  not  exert  much  pressure 
on  the  market,  owing  to  fears  of  a 
shortage  later  on. 

*  *  * 

Kafir  corn  sold  at  $2.70  per  hun- 
dredweight in  Kansas  City  for  seed. 
Some  Kafir  corn  that  had  been 
shipped  to  Chicago  was  ordered  re- 
turned to  Kansas  City. 

*  *  * 

Crop  conditions  in  India  are  fa- 
vorable. The  acreage  of  wheat  is 
officially  placed  at  30,924,000  acres, 
compared  with  28,200,000  a  year  ago. 
Actual  shipments  of  wheat  are  light. 

*  *  * 

In  some  quarters  it  was  said  that 
the  car  situation  was  easing  up  ma- 
terially. With  the  larger  clearances 
from  the  seaboard  still  more  relief  is 
to  be  expected  shortly.  A  more  lib- 
eral car  supply  would  be  a  big  fac- 
tor, especially  in  corn  and  oats. 

*  *  * 

Mills  have  moderate  stocks  of 
wheat,  according  to  a  Chicago  au- 
thority. Northwest  flour  trade  re- 
ports indicate  buyers  are  inclined 
to  be  bearish,  however,  and  are  buy- 
ing only  in  a  moderate  way.  In  the 
East  there  has  been  some  reselling  of 
flour.  But  little  export  trade  in  flour 
has  been  done  recently. 

*  *  * 

Indian  corn  reports  indicate  a  fa- 
vorable condition  of  the  crops.  Ex- 
cessive rains  were  reported  in  Aus- 
tralia, with  the  wheat  movement 
light.  Weather  in  the  United  King- 
dom was  cold  and  wet.  The  agricul- 
tural outlook  in  France  is  unfavor- 
able. Snow  covering  in  Russia  was 
light,  with  weather  conditions  ex- 
tremely cold. 

*  *  * 

Argentine  shipments  of  wheat  last 
week  increased  973,000  bu.  Corn 
shipments  decreased  340,000  bu.,  and 
flax  decreased  318,000  bu.  There 
were  no  oats  exports.  Comparative 
totals  follow: 

Last  wk.  Prev.  wk.  Last  yr. 
Wheat   ...2,417,000  1,444,000  524,000 

Corn   1,408,000  1,748,000  927,000 

Oats    300,000  670,000 

Flaxseed  .     42,000     360,000  575,000 

*  *  * 

Bradstreet's  reported  exports  ofl 
wheat  and  flour  from  both  coasts' 
last  week  at  7,839,000  bu.,  an  in- 
crease of  2.195,000  bu.  Corn  exports 
were  placed  at  1,260,000  bu.,  increas- 
ing 297,000  bu.  Comparative  totals 
follow:         Wheat  and  flour  Corn 

Last  week   7,839,000  1,260,000 

Previous  week.    5,644.000  963,000 

Last  year    8,710,000  684,000' 

Since  July  1... 211,690,000  27,533,000, 
Year  ago  241,962,000  9.225,000 


No. 
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THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY,  Chicago,  has  been  in  business  for  more 

than  60  years.  It  has  a  capitalization  of  $12,000,000  and  has 
upwards  of  2,000,000  customers.  The  immense  plant  used  in  con- 
ducting this  great  business  has  a  floor  space  of  over  28  acres,  with 
accommodations  for  more  than  2,100  employes. 

In  conducting  its  direct-to-the-consumer  business  it  recognizes 
the  fundamental  principle  that  the  customer  must  always  be  right 
and  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Hartman 
Company.  It  sends  its  merchandise  direct  to  the  buyer,  and  the 
merchandise  goes'  to  the  home  of  the  buyer  to  be  examined,  tested 
and  finally  proven  to  be  absolutely  as  described  before  that  pros- 
pect is  asked  to  send  one  dollar.  All  goods  are  sold  absolutely  on 
approval.  In  other  words,  the  deal  is  not  completed  and  the  cus- 
tomer is  under  no  obligations  to  pay  until  he  has  received  the  mer- 
chandise and  knows  that  it  is  exactly  as  represented. 

In  doing  business  on  this  policy  it  is  necessary  that  the  merchan- 
dise is  as  exactly  represented  to  the  customer.  To  know  that  this  is 
so,  the  Hartman  Company  carefully  tests  every  line  of  merchandise 
in  a  department  especially  equipped  for  testing  that  particular  line 
of  merchandise.  Manufacturers  supplying  the  Hartman  Company 
know  this  and,  consequently,  all  merchandise  supplied  the  Hartman 
Company  must  be  absolutely  as  represented  or  it  will  not  be  accepted. 

The  large  catalog  of  the  Hartman  Company  includes  everything 
for  the  home  and  farm;  household  furnishings  of  all  kinds,  jewelry, 
silverware,  etc.  A  large  agricultural  department  has  been  developed 
to  control  the  manufacture  of  gas  engines,  cream  separators,  incu- 
bators and  other  farm  machinery  resulting  from  the  large  trade  built 
up  through  the  Hartman  Credit  Plan  of  furnishing  the  farmers  of  the 
country  whatever  goods  they  desire,  with  the  privilege  of  paying  for 
them  on  the  dates  best  suited  to  the  farmers  themselves. 

Fair  dealing  and  good  merchandising  have  made  the  Hartman 
Company  the  great  concern  that  it  is  today. 


Watch  for  Article  Number  2 
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Soil  Conservation  Problems 

Cheap  but  Effective  Ways  of  Maintaining  Fertility 


Cheap  Fertilizer 
JTERTILIZER  may  be  produced  on 
the  fym  in  either  of  two  ways: 
By  growing  legumes,  such  as  velvet 
beans,  cowpeas  and  beggarweed,  or 
by  feeding  crops  produced  on  the 
farm  to  livestock,  saving  the  manure 
produced  and  returning  it  to  the  soil. 
The  legume  crops  have  the  power 
to  take  ammonia  from  the  air.  There- 
fore, by  growing  velvet  beans,  cow- 
peas  and  beggarweed  the  ammonia 
content  of  the  soil  can  be  increased. 
Such  is  not  the  case  when  corn  and 
cotton  are  grown;  they  take  ammo- 
nia from  the  soil.  When  velvet  beans 
are  grown,  and  the  vines  left  in  the 
field  to  be  plowed  under  the  follow- 
ing winter,  they  will  add  ammonia  to 
each  acre  equal  to  an  application  of 
more  than  $20  worth  of  cottonseed 
meal. 

An  acre  of  cowpeas  will  produce  a 
good  crop  of  hay,  and  after  this  has 
been  removed,  the  shattered  leaves 
and  the  roots  remaining,  the  plowing 
which  follows  will  add  ammonia  to 
the  soil  equal  to  an  application  of 
400  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal.  When 
crop  rotation  is  practiced,  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  can  be  increased.  By 
the  old  method  of  continuous  crop- 
ping in  cotton  or  corn,  the  soil  is  de- 
pleted of  available  ammonia,  phos- 
phoric acid  or  potash,  and  the  crop 
must  depend  almost  wholly  on  com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

By  feeding  farm  crops  to  either 
beef  or  dairy  cattle,  much  manure 
will  be  produced,  which  should  be 
saved  and  returned  to  the  soil.  A 
good  cow  or  steer  will  produce  in  a 
year's  time  from  six  to  seven  tons 
of  manure.  The  quality  of  it  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  quality  of 
the  feed.  Feeds  rich  in  ammonia 
will  produce  manure  rich  in  ammo- 
nia. The  body  of  the  animal  retains 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  ammonia 
in  the  feed;  that  is,  for  every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  ammonia  fed  to  an 
animal,  eighty  pounds  are  excreted. 
By  growing  legume  crops  and  feed- 
ing them  to  livestock  on  the  farm, 
large  quantities  of  manure,  rich  in 
ammonia,  can  be  produced.  It  fol- 
lows then  that  by  growing  the  le- 
gume crops,  feeding  them  to  live- 
stock, and  returning  the  manure  to 
the  fields,  the  fertility  of  the  land  will 
be  so  increased  in  a  few  years'  time 
that  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  the 
cheaper  elements  in  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, will  be  the  only  ones  that 
must  be  bought. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  buy  am- 
monia, it  should  be  bought  in  the 


Pull  Bi&Sktnps 

by  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply — no  digging, no 

expense  for  teams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Work*  by  leverage — same  prin- 
ciple a*  a  jack.  100  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Kropp 
•  teel—  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

HAND  POWER, 

4  r  4  Stump 
1  Puller 

Write  today  1  or  spec  la  1 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

^Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 
Boa  so 

182  Fifth  Street 
.    San  Francisco 
California 


Shewing 
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form  of  cottonseed  meal  and  the  ma- 
nure produced  be  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
This  gives  the  meal  a  double  value: 
Firs*,  as  a  milk  and  meat  producer, 
and,  second,  a  fertilizing  value. 

E-  ery  general  farmer  should  ar- 
range his  crop  rotation  so  that  no 
ammonia  as  fertilizer  need  be  bought. 
— Florida  College  of  Agriculture. 


What  Coyer  Crops  Do 
£OYER  crops  are  planted  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  soil 
from  washing;  to  collect  plant  food 
which  becomes  available  during  the 
winter  months,  thus  preventing  it 
from  being  washed  away  by  the  win- 
ter rains;  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
humus,  necessary  in  building  up  the 
land;  and  to  hold  the  land  together, 
thus  preventing  it  from  washing  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  the  farmer  should  study 
the  effects  of  cover  crops  on  his 
land,  and  if  he  has  none,  then  he 
should  go  see  what  his  neighbor  has. 

The  lands  on  which  cover  crops  of 
grain  and  clovers  are  growing  are 
not  washing  away  like  those  which 
are  bare  and  without  a  sign  of  a 
growing  crop.  During  the  winter  and 
spring  months  the  rains  wash  away 
the  top  soil,  leaving  the  raw  subsoil 
exposed.  This  will  not  produce  good 
crops,  and  only  makes  poor  spots  in 
the  fields.  All  during  the  winter 
months  there  is  some  fertilizing  ma- 
terial which  becomes  available,  and 
if  there  is  no  plant  growing  on  the 
land  to  collect  this  as  it  becomes 
available,  the  rains  will  wash  it 
away,  and  it  is  forever  lost  +o  the 
farmer,  his  land  is  constantly  grow- 
ing poorer  and  pooorer.  . 

None  of  our  soils  have  enough  hu- 
mus in  them,  and  very  few  the  neces- 
sary amount  to  produce  profitable 
crops  without  plenty  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  A  soil  without  humus  is 
nothing  more  than  a  bed  of  finely 
pulverized  rock,  and  this  is  of  no 
value  to  the  plants.  Plants  take  up 
their  food  in  solution,  and  as  the 
humus  helps  to  bring  fertilizing  ma- 
terials into  a  soluble  condition,  it 
is  of  vital  importance  in  the  growing 
of  good  crops.  A  soil  without  hu- 
mus is  droughty,  and  the  crops 
suffer  for  lack  of  moisture  during 
periods  of  dry  weather.  Humus 
makes  the  soil  spongy,  helps  it  to 
hold  moisture,  thus  enabling  the 
crop  to  stand  dry  weather.  This 
time  of  the  year  is  the  best  time  to 
watch  and  study  the  cover  crops, 
and  see  what  they  are  doing  now, 
and  watch  the  results  in  the  same 
field  next  summer  during  the  dry, 
hot  days  of  August. 


have  been  received  and  examined. 
The  results  of  these  examinations 
shed  valuable  light  on  the  need  of  the 
soil  for  lime  and  the  money  wasted 
in  its  application. 

Many  farmers'  have  applied  one 
ton  of  lime  where  three  tons  were 
required,  obtaining  no  returns  or 
only  small  returns  for  the  money  in- 
vested. In  other  instances  four  tons 
have  been  applied  where  two  tons 
would  have  given  the  same  yield, 
and  hence  twice  the  profit.  The 
maximum  return  from  the  applica- 
tion of  lime  in  any  form  is  obtained 
only  when  enough  is  applied  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  soil. 


Lime  Requirement  of  Soils 
JN  ORDER  that  lime  in  any  form 

may  be  used  economically,  definite 
information  concerning  the  amount 
needed  per  acre  is  necessary.  Up  to 
the  present  time  very  little  definite 
information  has  been  secured  con- 
cerning the  lime  needs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania soils.  Lime  requirement  de- 
terminations have  been  made  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  on  miscel- 
laneous samples  of  soil  sent  in  by 
farmers.  These  results  have  indi- 
cated a  marked  variation  in  the  lime 
needs  of  soils  in  the  State. 

During  1916,  however,  the  college 
began  a  detailed  study  of  the  lime 
requirement  of  soils  from  each 
county.  A  description  sheet,  giving 
definite  information  in  regard  to  the 
particular  field  from  which  a  sample 
Is  taken,  accompanies  each  soil  sam- 
ple forwarded  to  the  college.  This 
Information  Includes  the  number  of 
years  under  cultivation,  owner  of 
land,  whether  or  not  lime  has  been 
applied,  and  if  so,  when,  what  form 
and  the  amount,  behavior  of  legumes, 
nature  of  vegetation  on  field,  amount 
of  manure  used,  drainage,  and  vari- 
ous other  factors. 

Up  to  the  present  time  600  samples 
from  thirty-one  counties  in  the  State 


-  Not  Eeady  Yet 
^FTER  eight  years  of  experimenta- 
tion with  the  yellow-flowered 
alfalfa,  known  to  botanists  as  Medi- 
cago  falcata,  plant  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture feel  that  the  plant  can  not 
yet  be  recommended  for  general  cul- 
tivation. They  believe,  however, 
that  because  of  certain  desirable 
characteristics,  some  strains  of  the 
species  will  be  valuable  for  use  in 
plant  breeding  and  that  from  hy- 
brids resulting  from  crossing  this 
yellow-flowered  alfalfa  with  the  com- 
mon alfalfa,  hardy  types  more  valu- 
able than  any. now  cultivated  should 
be  developed.  With  this  end  in  view 
the  department  specialists  will  con- 
tinue their  experiments. 

The  yellow  flowered  species,  which 
grows  wild  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  northern  Siberia,  was  introduced 
because  of  the  desire  of  the  depart- 
ment to  find  strains  of  alfalfa  suf- 
ficiently hardy  and  drought-resistant 
to  grow  successfully  in  the  cooler 
and  drier  portions  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  specimens  intro- 
duced have  been  found  to  be  rela- 
tively hardy  and  drought-resistant. 
The  chief  defects  which  make  the 
species  undesirable  for  general  cul- 
tivation under  present  conditions  are 
its  failure  to  recover  quickly  after 
mowing,  and  its  poor  seeding  habits. 
These  characteristics,  in  most  cases, 
make  impossible  the  cutting  of  more 
than  one  crop  of  hay  and  make  the 
harvesting  of  sufficient  seed  for 
planting  purposes  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult and  costly. 

In  their  plant-breeding  experi- 
ments, the  specialists  of  the  depart- 
ment will  strive  to  produce  a  plant 
which  will  embody  the  good  qualities 
of  Medicago~falcata,  but  from  which 
its  defects  have  been  eliminated. 


Costs  of  Burning  Limestone 
I^OMB    interesting    figures    on  the 

cost  of  burning  limestone  are 
furnished  by  C.  L.  Goodling,  the  farm 
superintendent  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  School  of  Agriculture. 
Last  fall  a  lime  pit,  30  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  12  feet  high,  was  constructed 
on  the  college  farm.  Beside  the 
lumber  used  in  the  base,  which  was 
18  inches  thick,  the  pit  contained 
28.66  tons  of  coal  and  307,964  pounds 
of  stone. 

The  cost  of  building  the  pit  and 
burning  the  lime  is  given  as  follows: 

Coal   $  64.35 

Laying  foundation    5.03 

Hauling  coal  and  wood   24.41 

Putting  coal  on  stack   5.45 

Breaking  stone  on  stack   67.13 


$166.37 

Team  labor  was  charged  at  40 
cents  per  hour  and  labor  at  17% 
cents  per  hour;  coal,  $2.25  per  ton  at 
railroad  station. 

Assuming  a  good  burn,  this  amount 
of  stone  should  make  2,000  bushels 
of  lime.  Exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
quarrying  the  stone,  the  cost  per 
bushel  for  burning  amounts  to  $.083. 
The  cost  of  quarrying  is  so  variable 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to 
include  it  in  the  cost  of  burning. 

A  cost  of  $.083  per  bushel  for  burn- 
ing would  hardly  be  justified  where 
one   has   to  pay  for  all  labor. 


/ 
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Herels^WiereitTeils-l 

It  isn't  a  question  of  sentiment 
whether  or  not  your  cows  are  in  the 
pink  of  condition — but  it  does  make  a 
big  difference  in  your  bank  account. 
Since  you  are  keeping  cows  for  milk 
instead  of  for  meat,  better  see  to  it 
that  their  miik-producing  organs  are 
kept  working  normally. 

At  the  first  sign  of  decreasing  milk- 
flow,  look  for  the  cause.  Ten  to  one 
it  is  due  to  some  trouble  with  the 
digestive  or  genital  organs,  and  such 
disorders  are  best  set  right  by  the  use 
of  Kow-Kure,  a  cow  medicine  backed 
by  twenty  years  of  success.  Try  Kow- 
Kure  on  your  poor  milkers  and  watch 
results.  Hundreds  of  doubting  cow 
owners  have  been  convinced  that  this 
old  remedy  has  no  equal  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barren- 
ness, Retained  Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever, 
Lost  Appetite,  Scouring,  Bunches,  etc. 

Buy  Kow-Kure  from  your  feed 
dealer  or  druggist;  50c.  and  $1.00. 

Write  for  our  free  treatise, 
"  The  Home  Cow  Doctor  " 

Dairy  Association  Co. 
Lyndoavilie,  Yt. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

BlatcMord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet^l^^?„a^e,SaIvr 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18    Waukegan,  111. 
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Upward  TRIAL 
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GUARANTEED 

CREAM 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$16.95-  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma- 
chines. See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.    Whether  dairy  is  largo 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Boi  3095  Baiobridrc  N.  I. 


r-AA  PatalnP*   in  colors  explains 

Free  uaiamg  hONV  you  can  save 

Ess. 

any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  ■ 
Electric  Wheel  Co. 

145  Elm  SI.,0uincy,IIL 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Waterproof  Rope 

STRETCHING  and  contracting  of  rope  as  it  is 
wetted  and  dried  often  causes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  the  alternate  wetting  and  drying 
will  soon  ruin  the  rope.  To  overcome  these  two 
difficulties  on  the  part  of  rope  which  must  be  used 


Fruit  Picker 


out  of  doors,  a  Pennsylvania  man  has  patented  a 
process  of  making  a  waterproof  rope.  He  makes 
this  rope  of  cheap  cotton  materials,  such  as  dark 
colored  waste  and  linters.  Before  the  plies,  or 
strands,  are  twisted  into  a  rope  they  are  treated 
with  a  dry  glue  coating  and  a  white  mineral  pig- 
ment or  coloring  matter.  This  treatment  makes  the 
finished  roop  waterproof  and  white  in  color;  at  the 
same  time  it  strengthens  the  material  used  so  that 
the  rope  is  stronger  than  it  would  have  been  without 
this  treatment. 

"Come-along"  Bridle 

IF  YOU  are  leading  a  big  stallion,  or  other  frac- 
tious horse,  the  "come-along"  bridle  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing  should  be  much  help 
to  you.  The  headstall  portion  of  this  leading  bri- 
dle is  made  of  rope,  the  bit  being  a  broken  wire  bit. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  has  no 
throatlatch  but  has,  instead,  a 
large  loop  which  is  designed  to 
go  up  over  the  neck  some  little 
distance  back  from  the  ears. 
The  left  sidepiece  of  the  head- 
stall has  a  little  pulley  mounted 
in  it  where  it  comes  just  about 
over  the  left  temple  of  the  horse. 
One  end  of  the  lead  rope  is  fas- 
tened to  the  left  bitring.  Then 
the  long  end  of  the  lead  rope  is 
run  thru  this  little  pulley  in  the 
headstall,  down  again  along  the 
horse's  cheek  and  then  thru  an 
extra  ring  which  is  fastened  to 
the  bitring.  Then,  when  the 
horse  being  led  with  this  bridle 
gets  fractious  and  tries  to  pull 
away  from  you,  a  good  pull  on  the  leading  rope 
tends  to  shorten  the  headstall  of  the  bridle  and 
pull  the  bit  up  into  his  mouth.  When  he  feels  this 
broken  wire  bit  yanked  up  into  his  mouth  as  tho 
it  would  split  his  mouth  "from  ear  to  ear"  Mr. 
Horse  is  pretty  apt  to  decide  quickly  that  it  is  to 
his  advantage  to  cut  out  the  monkey  shines  and 
come  along  like  a  little  gentleman,  instead  of 
rampsing  around  like  a  rough-neck  colt  just  out  of 
the  woods.  As  he  comes  toward  his  leader,  the  re- 
sultant letting  up  of  the  pull  on  the  lead  rope 
loosens  up  the  pull  on  the  bit  so  that  his  mouth 
again  becomes  comfortable.  A  few  lessons  of  this 
kind  should  teach  the  ordinary  reasonable-minded 
horse  that  it  pays  to  walk  along  rather  sedately. 

Raus  Mit  Leaf  Hoppers 

FIRM  in  the  belief  that  he  can  find  a  parasite 
able  to  combat  the  beet  leaf  hopper,  George 
Hecke,  California  Slate  Commissioner  of  Hor- 
ticulture, is  ready  to  accept  an  offer  made  by  men 
engaged  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  to  contribute 
two  thousand  dollars  toward  sending  an  expedi- 
tion to  Australia,  the  original  home  of  the  hopper. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  pest  did  almost  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  damage  to  the  beet  sugar  crop  of 
California  during  the  past  year. 

A  new  type  of  paint  has  recently  been  developed 
which  consists  of  457  parts  of  red  lead,  228  of  mag- 
nesium silicate,  15  parts  oxide  of  iron,  6  parts  of 
c  alcium  sulphate,  50  parts  of  calcium  carbonate,  2%^ 
parts  of  linseed  oil,  and  30  parts  of  some  suitable 
'1  ier. 


PICKING  fruit  is  an  important,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  difficult,  job  where  one  grows  fruit 
for  sale  on  the  open  market,  or  to  a  special- 
ized private  market.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  tree  fruits,  the  market  necessity  of  having 
the  fruit  picked  without  injury,  and  the 
other  necessity  of  picking  it  without  in- 
juring the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  mak- 
ing this  a  difficult  job.  These  condi- 
tions have  led  to  the  development  of 
many  mechanical  pickers  which  are  de- 
signed to  enable  the  orchardist  to  pick 
fruit  from  high  parts  of  the  tree  while 
still  standing  on  the  ground,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  the  necessity  of  climbing 
a  ladder  to  get  at  the  fruit  with  the 
hand.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  fruit 
pickers  is  the  one  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing,  patented  by  a  man  in 
the  apple  and  peach  district  of  New 
York  State.  It  is  patterned  somewhat 
after  the  bill  of  that  justly  famous  bird, 
the  pelican,  whose  "bill  holds  more 
than  his  'bellican'."  It  consists  of  two 
jaws,  the  upper  one  rigid  and  the  lower  V^: 
one  swinging,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
long  supporting  rod.  To  the  lower  Jaw 
is  fastened  a  long,  flexible  tube  or  sack,  to  catch 
and  hold  the  fruit  as  it  is  picked  and  dropped  by 
the  jaws  of  the  picker.  A  spring  located  inside  the 
upper  end  of  the  supporting  rod  tends  to  hold  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  picker  tightly  up  against  the  upper 
jaw.  The  thing  works  something  like  this:  Hold- 
ing the  supporting  rod  in  the  right  hand  and  pulling 
down  on  the  fruit-receiving  sack  with  the  left 
hand,  the  jaws  of  the  picker  are  opened  wide 
enough  to  slip  them  over  an  apple.  Then,  when  you 
ease  up  on  the  sack  with  the  left  hand,  the  spring 
"closes  the  mouth"  of  the  picker  over  the  apple  by 
forcing  the  lower  jaw  up  against  the  upper  jaw. 
A  little  pull  or  jerk  on  the  rod  with  the  right  brand 
breaks  the  stem  of  the  apple  and  it  falls  down  in 
the  long  tube-like  sack.  Now  pull  down  again  on 
the  sack  and  you  are  ready  to  "bite  off"  another 
apple  and  drop,  it  into  the  sack-like  extension  of 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  picker.  If  each  apple  is  taken 
out  of  the  sack  before  picking  another,  they  will 
not  be  bruised  by  falling  down  into  the  sack. 

Light  From  a  Dry  Cell 

POCKET  flash  lights  and  portable  electric  lamps 
or  lanterns  have  been  used  for  a  number  of 
years  and  have  been  found  by  thousands  of 
people  to  be  very  handy  things.  One  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  them  has  been  that  in  most  cases  one 
had  to  buy  a  specially 
made  dry  cell  to  furnish 
the  current  for  operating 
them,  and  these  special 
storage  cells  are  not  to  be 
had  in  every  little  old 
town  or  hamlet  in  the 
country.  But  the  gas  en- 
gine and  the  automobile 
are  now  used  so  universal- 
ly that  it  is  hard  indeed  to 
find  a  little  crsssroads 
store  which  does  not  carry 
in  stock  at  all  times  stor- 
age or  dry  cells  to  furnish  ignition  current  for  en- 
gines and  automobiles.  This  universal  availability  of 
the  standard  gas  engine  storage  cell  led  a  man  in  the 
United  States  Regular  Army  to  invent  an  electric 
lamp  which  can  be  attached  to  any  of  these  stand- 
ard storage  cells.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  pair  of  these  small  lamps  attached  to  such 
a  dry  cell.  A  single,  coiled  wire  forms  the  sockets 
for  these  lamps  and  means  for  attaching  them 
electrically  to  the  central  terminal  or  pole  of  the 
cell.  A  short  piece  of  metal  is  attached  to  the 
outer  pole  or  terminal  of  the  cell  and  is  so  shaped 
that  one  end  of  it  may  be  slipped  over  the  Ipwer 
end  of  the  "neck"  of  the  lamp  after  it  has  been 
placed  in  its  socket,  thus  completing  the  electrical 
circuit  between  the  two  poles  of  the  cell  and  thru 
the  filament  of  the  lamp.  When  one  cell  has  been 
exhausted,  the  nuts  on  the  terminals  may  be 
screwed  off,  the  lamp  lifted  off  and  slipped  fnto 
the  terminals  of  a  fresh  cell. 


Chewing  gum  is  going  to  be  made  some  of  these 
days  out  of  paraffin,  sugar  and  flour,  if  an  Indiana 
man  is  able  to  put  "his  recent  patent  on  the  mar- 
ket. He  is  going  to  use  the  paraffin  as  the  base, 
or  principal  portion;  with  this  he  will  combine 
sugar,  flour,  c»coa,  and  a  flavoring  of  some  kind. 
How  good  it  will  Be  remains  to  be  seen  after  it  gets 
onto  the  market. 


New  Type  Automobile 

SOLOMON  might  say,  "of  the  making  of  many 
automobiles  there  is  no  end,"  if  he  were  living 
today.  There  are  already  something  like  3,500,000 
cars  of  all  kinds  registered  in  this  country,  not 
including  those  which  have  gone  to  th^  Junk  pile 
from  one  cause  or  another.  While  the  old  estab- 
lished companies  are  doubling  their  output  from 
year  to  year  to  keep  up  with  the  demand,  new 
companies  are  coming  into  the  field,  and  those 
already  doing  business  are  developing  new  types 
and  new  designs  of  cars.  One  of  the  latest  of  these 
new  types  is  illustrated  in  the  colored  picture  in 
the  center  of  these  pages. 

This  is  what  might  be  called  a  gas-electric  car. 
A  small  gasoline  engine  develops  the  power  which 
is  used  to  drive  the  car;  but  this  power  is  not  ap- 
plied to  the  drive  wheels  thru  a  chain  of  gears,  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  regular  gasoline  car.  The 
engine  generates  electricity  in  a  powerful  genera- 
tor, of  which  the  flywheel  of  the  engine  forms  one 
part.  Just  back  of  this  generator  is  a  powerful 
electric  motor  mounted  on  the  front  end  of  the 
drive  shaft  where  the  shifting  gears  of  the  gas  car 
are  located.  The  current  from  the  generator  is  car- 
ried back  to  this  motor,  where  it  gives  a  tenacious, 
bull-dog  pull  on  the  drive  shaft.  When  the  entire 
power  of  the  engine  is  not  required  to  propel  the 
car  thru  the  electric  motor,  it  generates  electricity 
which  is  stored  in  the  battery  located  in  the  rear; 


Two  thousand  bluehiH  and  300  white-winged 
scoter  ducks  were  found  to  destroy  8,000  oysters  a 
day  in  a  single  bay  near  Olympia,  Wash. 


A  "Phantom  View"  of  This  New  Type  Gns-Elcctric  Car,  Sho\  t 

Electric  Motor  and  t 

this  battery  holds  enough  current  to  drive  the  car 
thirty-five  miles  by  itself  if  the  engine  should  be 
laid  up.  When  the  gas  engine  cannot  furnish  all ' 
the  power  needed  on  a  hill  or  other  hard  going,  the 
battery  automatically  feeds  its  current  into  the 
motor  and  thus  the  full  power  of  the  engine  and 
of  the  battery  is  applied  to  drive  the  car.  This  gives 
more  than  twice  the  power  which  the  engine  alone 
can  deliver,  and  all  applied  thru  an  electric  motor. 
There  are  no  gears  to  shift,  and  one  can  get  any 
speed  he  wants,  from  a  mere  crawl  to  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour. 

New  Emergency  Tire 

AS  IN  other  countries  of  vast  distances  and 
comparatively  few  traveling  facilities,  the 
advent  of  the  motor  car  in  Australia  has,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  solved  the  difficulties  of 
transportation,  rn  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
roads  are  merely  bush  tracks  or  overland  stock 
routes,  on  which  herds  of  cattle  are  driven  long 
distances  to  the  city  markets  or  coastal  freezing 
works. 

The  rough  nature  of  the  country  over  which  the 
cars  travel,  and  the  excessive  heat  often  experi- 
enced, have  made  the  cost  of  rubber  tires  a  serious 
item  in  maintenance,  thereby  causing  many  experi- 
ments to  obtain  a  substitute  for  rubber  at  a  mod- 
erate cost.  The  invention  and  recent  perfection  of 
the  Australian  "homing"  tire  are  claimed  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  producing  an  emergency 
tire  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  Tests  with 
tires  made  of  various  kinds  of  fiber  were  made, 
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with  the  result  that  coir  fiber  was  found  to  be  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose  because  of  its  light- 
ness, cheapness,  resilience,  and  durability.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  to  discover  a  method  of 
joining  the  ends  of  the  rope  to  make  a  complete 
circle  of  the  same  size,  but  eventually  a  new  splice 
was  invented,  and  the  tire  as  now  sold  in  Aus- 
tralia is  perfect  of  its  type. 

When  first  placed  on  the  market  the  "homing" 
tire  was  sold  as  an  emergency  tire  in  case  of  a 
puncture  or  blow-out.  but  it  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  in  the  country  districts  of  some  of  the  states 
the  rope  tires  are  frequently  used  on  all  the  wheels 
of  motor  cars,  particularly  for  station  or  ranch 
work  and  over  rough  and  stony  country. 

The  tires  are  bullet,  nail  and  glass  proof,  and 
if  a  speed  of  sixteen  miles  is  not  exceeded,  it  is 
claimed  that  they  are  almost  as  soft  riding  as  pneu- 
matic tires.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  "hom- 
ing" tire  takes  the  place  of  both  inner  tube  and 
casing,  being  attached  to  the  rim  by  four  or  five 
scraps. 

Death  Rate  From  Cancer 

STATISTICS  of  deaths  from  cancer  and  other 
malignant  tumors  in  the  registration  area  of 
the  country,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  show  that  the  death  rate  from 
these  causes  has  steadily  increased  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.    It  was  63  per  100,000  in  1900,  and  in 


-•  the  I.o<-atloa  of  the  Gaiiollne   Engine,  "the   Generator,  the 
Htoraare  Battery 

1914  was  79.4  per  100,000.  The  regTstration  area 
contains  approximately  two  thirds  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. 

Among  the  States,  the  lowest  five  rates — 45.8,  46, 
48.9,  51.5,  and  57.8  per  100,000  population— are 
shown  for  Utah,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Montana,  and 
North  Carolina,  respectively;  and  the  highest  five 
—109.9, 107.6,  101.2,  100.8,  and  97.9— Vermont,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  California,  re- 
sptfctively.  (The  rate  for  North  Carolina  relates 
only  to  places  which  had  1,000  or  more  inhabitants 
in  1910.)  At  least  a  part  of  the  difference  between 
the  high  and  low  rates  is  accounted  for,  first,  by  the 
fact  that  in  some  States  the  average  age  of  the 
population  is  considerably  greater  than  in  others, 
cancer  being  a  malady  much  more  likely  to  attack 
persons  at  advanced  ages  than  those  in  the  earlier 
period  of  life;  and,  second,  by  the  fact  that  in 
several  of  the  States  named  there  are  considerable 
proportions  of  colored  population,  among  whom  the 
mortality  from  cancer  is  apparently  lower  than 
among  whites. 

The  death  rate  for  whites  thruout  the  registra- 
tion States  was  80  per  100,000,  as  against  only  56.2 
for  the  colored  population.  The  death  rate  from 
cancer  among  women,  96.8  per  100,000,  was  more 
than  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  corresponding 
rate  for  men,  62.4.  For  persons  under  25  years  of 
age  the  death  rate  was  only  2.8  per  100,000  corre- 
sponding population,  but  for  the  higher  ages  it  is 
very  much  greater,  increasing  rapidly  from  each 
age  group  to  the  one  next  above.  Deaths  due  to 
cancer  of  the  stomach  and  liver  represent  more 
than  three-eighths  of  the  total. 

itlona  and  DI«woverlea,  Write  The  Farming  BoNlnena 
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New  Tractor-  Wheel 

FLAT  wheel  tractor  men  claim  that  the  round 
wheel  tractors  cannot  work  on  ground  as  soft 
as  can  the  flat  wheel  tractors;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  round  wheel  men  claim  that  the  flat 
wheels  wear  out  so  much  faster  than  do  the  round 
wheels  and  so  increase  the  repair  expense  of  the 


machine  as  compared  to  the  round  wheel  tractors. 
Now  comes  a  man  with  a  new  type  of  "wheel" 
which,  he  claims,  will  go  anywhere  the  regulation 
flat  wheel  tractor  will  go  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  last  just  as  long  as  the  round  wheels  of  the 
competing  type.  And  his  "wheel"  is  sure  a  queer 
arrangement  to  look  at.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of 
oblong  track  sections  which  are  stiff  and  rigid,  in- 
stead of  being  jointed  and  flexible  like  the  regula- 
tion flat  tractor  wheels  or  tracks;  both  track  sec- 
tions being  mounted  on  the  same  axle,  but  being  of 
different  length — one  about  twice  the  length  of 
the  other. 

Each  section  has  a  set  of  gear  teeth  on  each  flat 
side,  a  similar  number  of  teeth  being  on  the  driving 
wheel  inside  the  track  section — these  teeth  ex- 
tending only  part  way  around  the  circumference  of 
this  circular  driving  wheel.  Each  end  of  a  track 
section  is  in  the  shape  of  a  half  circle.  The  cir- 
cular driving  wheel  inside  the  track  section  is 
driven  by  the  engine.  As  the  gear  teeth  on  the 
driving  wheel  come  in  contact  with  the  gear  teeth 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  track  section,  the  tractor 
is  driven  forward  along  the  track  section — a  slot 
along  its  center  line  permitting  the  axle  to  move 
forward  without  causing  the  track  to  slide  o*ver  the 
ground.  When  the  last  gear  tooth  has  been  en- 
gaged, the  smooth  section  of  the  driving  wheel 
is  jammed  into  the  semicircular  end  of  the  track 
section.  But  the  driving  wheel  of  the  other  track 
section  is  still  forcing  the  tractor  forward;  this 
causes  the  first  section  to  rear  up  on  its  rounded 
forward  end  and  flop  clear  over  with  the  side*which 
formerly  was  on  top,  now  underneath;  now  the 
gear  teeth  on  the  driving  wheel  engage  with  the 
gear  teeth  on  this  lower  side  of  the  track  section 
and  help  to  propel  the  tractor  forward  while  the 
other  track  is  flopping  upside  down. 

Thus,  as  the  tractor  moves  forward,  one  track 
.section  is  flopping  upside  down  over  its  round  end 
while  the  other  is  still  flat  on  the  ground.  The 
short  track  section  apparently  flops  twice  to  each 
flop  of  the  longer  section.  A  long,  flat  bearing 
surface  is  always  in  contact  with  the  ground  to 
enable  the  tractor  to  travel  over  soft  ground.  But 
these  track  sections  are  all  rigid  and  jointless, 
instead  of  being  made  up  of  a  series  of  short  sec- 
tions like  a  link  belt,  and  so  do  not  wear  out  any 
faster  than  the  conventional  round  tractor  wheel. 
To  see  a  tractor  like  that  come  flip-flopping  down 
the  road  would  be  enough  to  make  a  drunk  sign 
the  pledge  and  send  it  to  his  old  mother. 

Triple-powered  Eyeglasses 

NOT  satisfied  with  eyeglasses  made  for  near 
and  far  vision,  a  Maryland  man  has  invented 
a  pair  of  spectacles  which  are  designed  to 
give  the  wearer  clear  sight  at  an  intermediate  or 
middle  distance.   His  spectacles  consist  of  the  regu- 


lation "bi-focals"  worn  by  ao  many  elderly  people, 
consisting  of  two  lenzes  in  each  eye-piece;  the 
lower  lenses  being  used  when  reading  or  look- 
ing at  something  at  very  close  range,  the  upper 
pair  of  lenses  being  used  when  walking,  driving  or 
looking  at  things  some  distance  away  from  the 
wearer.  In  addition,  he  has  an  extra  or  auxiliary 
pair  of  half-lenses  which  are  swung  around  to  the 
side,  like  the  blinders  on  a  bridle,  when  not  in  use; 
then,  when  they  are  needed,  they  may  be  swung 
around  in  front  of  the  lower  half  lenses.  They  are 
so  ground  that  when  in  combination  with  the  near- 
vision  lenses  they  increase  their  "focal  distance," 
or  the  distance  at  which  one  can  see  clearly  with 
them.  Thus,  the  wearer  of  this  new  design  of  spec- 
tacle can  see  clearly  anything  close  at  hand— like 
the  type  of  a  book  or  newspaper;  anything  at  a  dis- 
tance— like  some  one  driving  along  the  road,  or 
also  things  half  between. 


Adjustable  Pliers 

a  PAIR  of  pliers  is  probably  one  of  the  handiest 
f\  tools  it  is  possible  for  one  to  have  around 
the  place.  They  form  about  as  universal  a 
means  of  curing  the  ills  of  machinery  and  things 
as  arnica  once  was  considered  for  curing  the  ills 
of  mankind.  If  a  man  were  allowed  to  have  only 
three  tools  on  a  farm,  the  average  man  would 
choose  a  pair  of  pliers,  a  crosssut  hand  saw  and  a 
claw  hammer.  But  just  what  type  of  pliers  to 
choose  would  bother  one  more  or  less  if  he  were 
offered  his  choice  of  all  the  various  types  which 
have  been  patented.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to 
say  that  the  pliers  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
drawing  is  the  best  type  there  is,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  newest,  for  it  was  only  patented  in  December 
of  the  past  year.  The  unique  feature  about  it  is  the 
method  adopted  for  regulating  the  degree  of  open- 


ing or  closing  of  the  jaws  which  is  possible.  In 
this  it  adopts  somewhat  the  principle  of  the  pipe 
wrench.  This  Regulation  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  screw,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  con- 
trolling link,  the  other  end  of  which  operates  thru 
an  anchored  nut  which  operates  on  the  screw  to 
regulate  the  setting  of  the  jaw.  This  regulating 
link  has  three  points  of  attachment.  The  lower 
point  of  attachment  is  the  pin  which  fastens  the 
two  jaws  and  their  handles  together,  and  about 
which  they  rotate.  The  forward  point  of  attach- 
ment is  thru  a  slot  in  the  upper  jaw,  this  slot  per- 
mitting the  jaws  to  be  opened  and  closed  within 
the  limitations  of  any  particular  setting  of  the 
regulating  link.  The  upper  point  is  where  the  link 
is  fastened  to  the  adjusting  screw  which  holds  it 
rigidly  at  any  desired  adjustment. 

Detachable  Handle 

THIS  handle  is  designed  to  be  attached  to  tin 
cans  and  such  receptacles  which  are  not 
equipped  permanently  with  handles,  being 
so  made  that  it  can  be  readily  attached  to  and  de- 
tached from  a  can  or  other  receptacle.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  so  made  that 
it  can  be  used  on  recepta- 
cles which  vary  in  heigiit, 
Within  certain  limits  of 
variation.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  handle  is  made 
quite  rigid.  The  lower,  or 
etraighter,  portion  is  flex- 
ible or  like  a  spring;  this 
flexibility  aiding  the  han- 
dle to  grip  firmly  the  ce- 
ceptacle  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, and  at  the  sanje 
time  permitting  its  being  used  qui  different  sized 
receptacles.  The  upper  end  of  the  handle  has 
spring-metal  fingers  which  grip  the  upper  edge  of 
the  container  with  a  spring-like  grip.  The  lower 
end  has  a  rigid  hook  which  grips  onto  the  lower 
flange  of  the  container.  The  springing  action  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  handle  tends  to  pull  these 
two  ends  toward  each  other  so  as  to  aid  them  in 
maintaining  their  firm  grip  on  the  edges  of  the 
container.  The  handle  consists  of  one  piece  of 
sheet  metal.  The  upper,  curved  portion  is  made 
rigid  by  arching  the  metal  crossways  of  the  length 
of  the  handle,  while  leaving  the  lower  portion 
unarched  gives  it  its  springiness.  Both  edges  of  the 
strip  of  metal  used  in  making  the  handle  are 
crimped  back  upon  themselves  so  as  to  increase 
the  strength,  stiffness  and  springiness;  this  enables 
the  maker  to  get  the  required  degree  of  these  qual- 
ities' and  still  use  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  with  a  low 
cost. 

Colored  Photographs 

FOR  a  number   of    years    photographers  and 
chemists  have  been  trying  to  figure  out  some 
successful    means    of    making  photographs 
which"  would  faithfully  reproduce  all  the  original 
colors  of  the  object  being  photographed.    More  or 
less  success  has  already  been  accomplished  in  thfs, 
but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  a  method 
is  developed  by  which  the  average  layman  can  suc- 
cessfully make  color  photographs.    The  following 
method   of   preparing   photographic   "blanks"  for 
color  work  has  recently  been  invented,  but  we  can 
not  say  how  successfully  it  works:    Certain  chemi- 
cals are  dissolved  and  colored  and  then  sprayed 
separately  in  air  charged  with  formaldehyde.  This 
coagulates  the  colored  liquids  into  very  fine  bu 
sepfrau    particles.    These  finely  divided  colored 
Da?ticl«P  are  then  cemented  onto  4he  "blanks"  to 
be  up'  -'   n  making  the  colored  photographs 
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AUTOMATIC  g^TC 
Grain  a  Tankage  $  ■         i  J 

FEEDER  IU= 


The  only  hog  feeder  on  the  market  feeding  Grain 
and  Tankage  without  clogging  and  bridging. 
The  "Meyer"  handles  any  kind  or  feed;  accommo- 
date* 50  to  75  hogs.  Regulates  the  feed  they  eat 
and  keeps  the  feed  clean  and  wholesome.  ( Your 
hogs  are  sure  to  be  healthy  and  profitable  if  you 
have  this  $16.75  Feeder.  Make  big  money  from 
your  hogs.  Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR 
which  shows  many  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  MEYER  CORPORATION 
Morton,  616  Meyer  Block,  Illinois 


U^6c<.World's  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 


"Reo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp.  Corru- 
gated, Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings, Sidings,  Wall  board  .Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
*Jo.  29 


GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Mado 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
245-295  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing,  Book 


Oil-less  Bearings! 

—  have  untold  advantapres  over  old-style 
bearing.  Banish  risky,  disagreeable 
climbing  the  windmill  in  zero  wheathcrl 
Use  "Boond  Brook"  Bushings!— run  for 
years  without  oiling  or  greasing.  Best 
for  all  machinery — the  only  thing  for 
hard-to-reach  bearings.  Your  gasolino 
engines  and  windmill  should  havethem. 
Soon  pay  for  themselves  in  oil  saved. 

Bound  Brook  Oil-less  Bearing  Co. 

Box  P. 

Brook. N.  J 


Bound 
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fm  KEROSENE  ENGINES 

|5Lt?          OTTAWA     LATEST     DESIGN  . 

L8Ha>  Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas- 
Ri^     eive.    Built  to  last:  to  do  hard, 
m  neavy  work.    Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
8*  Pull  M  to  H  horse-power  more  than 

3  Month*  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
IX  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.      A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1611  Kins  Street.  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 

Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  Holetein-Friesian  Association 
of  America.   Box  235.    Braltleboro.  Vt. 


PATENT; 


rABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
facturers want  Owen  Patents.  Send  for 
8  free  books;  inventions  wanted,  etc. 
I  help  you  market  your  invention  without  charge 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  110  Owes  Bid*.,  Washington.  I).  ( 


PATENTS  ~S 


SON    15.  CO  JAMAIS. 

on,  D.  C.  Books  free 
Khest  references.      Best  results 


You  can  very  often  get  some 
good  suggestions  out  of  the 
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■yHREE  hours  since,  the  sun,  a  red 
wafer,  had  sunk  below  the  flat 
outer  rim  of  the  sagebrush-covered 
land.  Like  the  blackness  that  suc- 
ceeds a  snuffed-out  candle,  night 
had  enveloped  the  brown  mesa  and 
distant  mountains.  The  double  band 
of  steel  rails,  above  which  shimmer- 
ing heat  waves  had  danced  all  day, 
had  disappeared.  Only  the  unwink- 
ing green  eyes  of  the  switch  lights  at 
either  end  of  the  siding  punctuated 
the  dark  like  periods  of  conclusion 
to  the  day's  chapter. 

Curtis,  the  night  man  at  Eldorado, 
nodded  in  his  uptilted  chair,  his  feet 
boosted  to  the  edge  of  his  knife- 
hacked  table,  his  arms  clasped  be- 
hind his  neck.  His  shirt,  open  at  the 
neck  and  with  the  sleeves  torn  off 
above  the  elbows,  clung  wetly  to  his 
Shoulders.  His  shock  of  black  hair 
matted  over  his  temples.  Above  his 
head  a  kerosene  lamp,  half-shaded 
by  a  square  of  cardboard,  gulped 
and  spluttered.  A  broad  shadow 
smeared  the  wall  where  its  un- 
trimmed  wick  had  smoked  the  chim- 
ney.   Curtis  grunted. 

"Lord,  ttiis  is  a  lonesome  hole!" 
he  growled.  "Talk  about  dry  rot!  I 
wish  the  old  man  could  find  some 
easier  way  for  me  to  learn  the  rail- 
road business." 

The  telegraph  instrument  on  his 
table  began  to  gabble,  and  he 
leached  out  for  his  pad  and  pencil 
and  scrawled  the  message.  Then  he 
pounded  out  his  acknowledgment  and 
resumed  his  attitude  of  ease. 

His  thoughts  wandered  back  to 
his  university  days.  It  seemed  like 
yesterday  that  he  had  been  receiving 
his  sheepskin. 

"I  wonder  what  they're  doing  in 
the  'Yard,'  "  he  ruminated.  "Tomor- 
row the  'finals'  begin.  It  doesn't 
seem  as  if  it  was  only  a  year  ago  to- 
night that  I  was  'bucking'  for  'em 
and  trying  not  to  listen  to  the  fel- 
lows singing  under  the  trees.  Gad, 
I'd  like  to  see  the  crew  skin  the 
Elis!  I  can  hear  the  fellows  singing 
'Up  the  Street'  now.  Good  old 
bunch!"  He  flared  a  match  over  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe  and  puffed  furiously. 

Prom  the  track  walker's  shack 
over  the  water  tank,  a  guitar  began 
to  complain. 

"There  goes  Miguel  again!  That's 
bad  enough,  but  maybe  he'll  sing!" 

He  rose  and  gulped  a  dipperful  of 
lukewarm  water.  Far  to  the  east- 
ward a  whistle  sang  soft  and  velvety 
in  the  distance.  Curtis  lounged  to 
the  window  and  hung  half  over  the 
sill. 

"That's  Number  Five.  In  three 
minutes  her  headlight'll  show  around 
Poison  Mesa."  He  balanced  his 
watch  in  his  sweaty  palm. 

Gradually  the  rails  began  to  tick 
to  the  far-off  pounding  of  Number 
Five's  wheels  over  the  fishplates. 
Louder  and  louder  they  sang.  Then 
a  yellow  ray  of  light  flicked  into 
view,  swept  a  wide  arc,  and  then 
compressed  into  a  cyclopean  eye  that 
brought  out  the  track  till  the  rails 
looked  like  two  ever-widening  yel- 
low straws.  He  snapped  his  watch 
case  shut. 

"Three  minutes  and  five  seconds! 
Flaherty  was  a  little  slow  tonight," 
he  said,  and  went  back  to  his  chair. 

With  a  hiss  of  steam  and  a  grind- 
ing of  spark-spitting  brake  shoes, 
Number  Five's  big  mogul,  followed 
by  its  string  of  rattling  "empties," 
jolted  by  the  station  toward  the  tank. 
Curtis  heard  the  clank  of  the  chain 
as  the  fireman  pulled  down  the  water 
spout.  He  saw  the  flicker  of  Fla- 
herty's torch  upon  the  box  cars  as 
the  engineer  got  down  to  oil  up.  The 
conductor  ambled  in  for  orders. 

"Hello,  Bo!"  he  grinned.  "How 
yuh  makin'  it!" 

"Pretty  fair,  Bill;  but  say,  it's 
hot!" 

"Ain't  it  hell?" 

The  conductor    shook    his  head, 
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crumpled  the  order  sheets  in  his 
hand,  and  stalked  out. 

"So  long,  Bo!"  he  called  back. 

"So  long!"  echoed  Curtis. 

He  saw  the  trainman's  lantern  cut 
a  blazing  signal  in  front  of  his  win- 
dow. The  click  of  tightening  coup- 
lings clattered  down  the  string  of 
cars.  Laboriously  they  began  to 
move.  There  was  a  dim  gleam  of 
lights  as  the  caboose  passed;  the 
conductor  swung  up  on  the  rear  step, 
and  the  freight  was  gone. 

Curtis  watched  the  tail  lights  grow 
small  and  fade  out.  Then  he 
stretched  and  stood  over  his  table 
while  he  filled  his  pipe.  He  tamped 
the  tobacco  methodically  into  the 
black  bowl,  cupping  it  in  his  fist.  His 
hand  stretched  out  toward  his  tin  box 
of  matches,  then  paused.  He  half 
turned  toward  the  door.  He  heard 
the  scrape  of  a  boot  on  the  threshold. 

"Hands  up!"  he  heard  a  voice 
drawl. 

He  raised  them  obediently. 

"Now  yuh  c'n  turn  'round!"  the 
voice  went  on.  Curtis  did  so.  A 
short  man  leaned  against  the  flimsy 
rail  that  screened  off  the  office  and 
held  a  huge  blue  .44  revolver  so  that 
the  operator  could  look  into  the  bar- 
rel. It  seemed  to  him  that  the  night 
had  suddenly  turned  chill.  The 
sweat  evaporated  from  his  face.  His 
scalp  itclied. 

He  noticed  the  clean  wide  lines  of 
the  short  man's  shoulders  and  his 
chest  that  bulged  thru  the  open  front 
of  his  red  undershirt.  He  saw  the 
grease  and  dirt  that  mottled  his 
loosely  cut  trousers.  He  studied  the 
mouth  that  showed  below  the  black 
handkerchief  which  enveloped  the 
upper  half  of  his  visitor's  face.  At 
last  he  spoke. 

"Well,  where  d'you  drop  from?" 

"Brake  beams  of  the  freight." 

"What  you  want?" 

"Why,  I  just  dropped  in  for  a  time 
table,  mister."  The  mouth  below  the 
handkerchief  twisted  into  a  wry  grin. 

Curtis  flushed  under  the  other's 
sarcasm.  Then  his  hand  strayed 
slowly  toward  the  half-open  drawer 
of  his  table. 

"Drop  it!"  snarled  the  bandit.  He 
crouched  menacingly  over  the  rail. 
Curtis  obeyed. 

"Now,  young  feller,  what  time  does 
the  Limited  get  here?"  The  mouth 
had  drawn  back  into  a  straight  seam. 

"Ten-twenty." 

"What  time  is  it  now?" 

"Ten  o'clock." 

"She  stops  for  water,  don't  she?" 

The  operator  hesitated  the  fraction 
of  a  second.  He  thought  of  how,  in 
twenty  minutes,  the  Limited  would 
rocket  thru  Eldorado,  pounding  out 
its  fifty-five-second  mile.  He  also 
thought  of  what  the  bandit  would  do 
when  he  saw  its  tail  lights  whipping 
out  of  sight.  He  set  his  teeth.  There 
was  a  chance  that   

"Yes,  she  stops,"  he  replied. 

"You  lie!"  roared  the  other.  "Don't 
try  to  'con'  me!"  He  crouched  again. 

Something  in  the  droop  of  his 
shoulders  brought  to  Curtis'  mind 
the  picture  of  a  rain-swept  football 
field,  with  a  blue-jerseyed  quarter 
bac*k  set  to  tackle  him  as  he  lunged 
down  the  field  with  the  ball. 

"Pull  your  semaphore  on  to  the 
red,"  the  bandit  ordered,  and  the 
picture  faded. 

Curtis  glared  into  the  eyes  that 
gleamed  behind  the  round  holes  in 
the  handkerchief.  He  looked  into 
the  barrel  of  the  revolver  that  held 
on  him  as  steadily  as  rock.  Then  he 
stepped  forward  and  threw  over  his 
semaphore  till  the  light  gleamed  red 
instead  of  green. 

After  that,  for  a  space,  the  two 
men  faced  each  other,  Curtis  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  table,  the  other 
lolling  watchfully  against  the  rail. 
The  operator's  muscles  ached  from 
the  strain  of  holding  them  tense  for 


a  spring  the  minute  the  gun  barrel 
wavered,  but  it  did  not  wavor.  His 
watch,  lying  face  up  by  his  hand, 
showed  ten  minutes  past  ten — ten 
minutes  more  if  the  Limited  was  on 
time.  The  instrument  at  his  back 
began  to  rattle  his  call.    He  turned. 

"Let  it  alone!"-  snapped  the  man 
at  the  rail.  When  he  saw  that  his 
order  had  been  obeyed,  he  went  on: 
"What's  it  say?" 

Curtis  measured  his  antagonist, 
then  discarded  the  He  that  was  on 
his  tongue. 

"Number  One  passed  Dominez  on 
time.    That's  the  first  station  east.-" 
"Is  Number  One  the  Limited?" 
"Yes." 

The  bandit  shook  himself.  He  ran 
his  fingers  along  his  well-filled  cart- 
ridge belt.  The  barrel  of  the  revolv- 
er lowered  a  little,  wavered.  Then 
Curtis  sprang.  He  took  one  step  and 
a  long  drive  that  struck  the  bandit 
just  above  the  knees.  His  arms 
wound  tight  and  squeezed,  and  with 
a  cra»h  they  both  hit  the  floor.  The 
practiced  ease  with  which  the  man  he 
had  tackled  fell  unaccountably  re- 
called football  to  his  mind  once  more. 
Dimly  he  heard  a  scraping  sound  as 
the  revolver  flew  across  the  boards. 
He  felt  the  legs  beneath  him  writhe 
slipperily  out  of  his  embrace.  He 
staggered  blindly  to  his  knees  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  squirming 
figure.  This  time  it  lay  still.  He 
looked  warily  around  for  the  re- 
volver, then  leaped  up  and  out  and 
pounced  on  it. 

"Now  I've  got  you!"  he  cried,  and 
bent  it  over  the  man  on  the  floor. 

The  bandit  sat  up.  He  tore  off  his 
mask  and  threw  it  from  him,  then 
bowed  his  head  in  his  hands. 

"Yes,  you  have!"  he  muttered. 

Curtis  let  the  revolver  wabble  dan- 
gerously. He  stood  poised  on  the 
balls  of  his  feet,  staring  at  the  man 
on  the  floor. 

"By  gad,  you  are!"  he  exclaimed. 

The  bandit  looked  up,  his  face 
dumb  with  despair. 

"You  got  me  on  the  twenty-yard 
line  and  spoiled  my  touchdown!" 
Curtis  added. 

The  prisoner's  look  of  despair 
changed  to  one  of  incredulity. 

"You're  "  he  stammered. 

"Curtis!  I  played  left  half  against 
you  for  three  years!" 

"I  remember  you,  now,"  said  the 
other  dully.  "I  wish  it  had  been 
some  one  that  didn't  know  me,"  he 
went  on  with  lowered  head,  "but  I 
figured  this  in  when  I  planned  the 
thing." 

"What  made  you  do  it?" 

The  ex-quarter  back  looked  up,  his 
eyes  flaring. 

"What  made  me  do  it?  I'll  tell  you. 
I  was  due  to  graduate  last  spring, 
but  two  weeks  before  the  'finals'  I 
got  a  telegram  that  my  father  was 
very  sick.  I  went 'home  by  the  first 
train,  but  I  was  too  late.  The  dear 
old  fellow  couldn't  wait  for  me. 
When  the  funeral  was  over,  his  law- 
yers came  to  see  me,  and  told  me 
that  there  was  nothing  left  to  hand 
over  to  me.  After  they  all  were  paid, 
poor  old  Dad  stood  just  about  even 
with  the  world.  He  and  I'd  been 
pretty  close  together  since  mother 
died;  but  we'd  never  talked  about 
money.  He'd  always  sent  me  all  1 
wanted  and  I'd  never  known  or 
cared  where  it  came  from.  It  seemed 
he  had  been  losing  out  for  a  year  be- 
fore the  end,  but  the  game  old  fel- 
low never  told  me.  The  crash  that 
broke  him  was  too  much  for  him. 

"Well,  there  was  nothing  left  for 
me  to  do  but  to  hustle  for  myself.  I 
had  a  lot  of  fine  ideas  at  first:  It 
took  me  about  two  months  to  get 
over  them.  You  know  how  much  a 
college  man  is  worth  in  business.  I 
wasn't  even  a  success  as  an  office 
boy.  I  tried  for  a  long  time,  Curtis. 
My  last  attempt  was  in  Denver.  I 
lasted  there  a  week  before  I  was 
fired.  I  was  pretty  well  soured  on 
Continued  on  Page  1197 
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Livestock  Lore 


Exorcise  for  Ewes 
'J'HE  more  exercise  the  ewe  gets, 
the  healthier  and  stronger  the 
lambs  are  likely  to  be.  The  ewes 
will  also  deliver  their  lambs  more 
easily.  Some  men  advocate  hauling 
t  the  roughage  for  the  ewes  to  the  field 
and  spreading  it  about  in  small 
bunches.  The  ewes  will  then  obtain 
exercise  by  running  about  from  place 
to  place.  On  wet.  rainy  or  stormy 
days,  they  should  be  left  in  the  barn, 
but  whenever  the  weather  is  at  all 
favorable,  the  ewes  should  be  out  of 
doors  for  exercise. 

One  should  not  allow  the  fleeces  of 
the -sheep  to  get  soaking  wet  in  the 
winter  time.  The  sunshine  is  not 
warm  enough  during  this  season  of 
the  year  to  dry  them  out  again.  Sheep 
with  wet  coats  are  likely  to  contract 
colds  or  pneumonia. 


yet  no  remedy  has  been  found.  So 
threatening  has  the  disease  become 
that  the  national  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  the  germ 
and  finding  a  remedy.  A  number  of 
colleges  are  carrying  on  investiga- 
tions along  this  line. 


Fighting  Contagious  Abortion 
■yHERE  is  no  disease  which  is  caus- 
ing dairymen  and  stockmen  in 
some  sections  so  much  anxiety  and 
real    loss    as    contagious  abortion. 
This  disease  and  tuberculosis  are  the 
two  things   which   a   dairyman  or 
stockman  always  watches  for  with  a 
.  vigilant  eye  in  buying  new  stock,  and 
*  it  is  said  that  contagious  abortion 
■   has  come  to  be  a  disease  even  more 
feared  than  tuberculosis. 

The  germ  which  causes  this  dis- 
ease has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  virile  of  any  which  have  at- 
tacked livestock,  and  altho  extensive 
investigations  have  been  made,  as 


Protect  the  Stock 
I^HE  farm  stock  are  often  very 
poorly  housed  during  the  winter 
months.  Most  farmers  seem  to  for- 
get that  stock  have  feelings  just  as 
they  have,  and  appreciate  warm  dry 
quarters  during  cold  weather,  just  as 
much  as  the  farmer  appreciates  a 
warm  house.  When  the  cold  winds 
of  winter  are  whistling  around  the 
house,  and  a  roaring  fire  is  blazing 
in  the  chimney,  few  thoughts  are 
given  of  these  horses  and  mules  on 
which  the  farm  depends  for  a  crop. 
Pneumonia  and  colds  result,  and 
too  often  thru  this  carelessness 
deaths  result,  and  the  farmer  has 
lost  a  valuable  animal. 

To  have  good  stock  and  keep  them 
in  good  condition,  they  must  receive 
the  proper  care,  both  as  to  housing 
and  feed.  The  farmer  should  see 
that  the  stables  are  warm  and  that 
there  is  plenty  of  bedding  in  the 
stalls.  If  some  of  the  farmers  had  to 
spend  the  night  out  in  the  barn  with 
the  stock  they  would,  no  doubt,  soon 
learn  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  as 
comfortable  a  barn  as  possible.  Mr. 
Farmer,  the  stock  will  appreciate 
this,  why  not  see  to  it  that  they  are 
made  comfortable? 


Greatest  in  History 
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of  our  leading  crops  was  below 
what  it  was  for  1915.  Except  for 
oats,  the  yield"  for  the  year  was  be- 
low the  average  for  the  past  five 
years,  anywhere  from  5.5  to  21  per 
cent  below.  In  every  instance  the 
farm  value  of  the  crop  is  above  what 
it  was  for  1915,  or  the  average  for 
five  years.  This  increase  ranges 
from  8.8  to  87.7  per  cent  as  com- 
pared to  1915 — with  a  total  increase 
for  the  twenty-nine  principal  crops 
of  30.5  per  cent — and  from  28  to  95.2 
per  cent  over  the  average  for  five 
years.  The  actual  total  farm  value 
of  the  twenty-nine  leading  crops  for 
1916  is  $1,851,547,000  greater  than 
it  was  for  1915,  or  30.5  per  cent 
greater. 

In  the  table  regarding  livestock 
there  is  something  more  vitally  in- 
teresting to  us  than  a  mere  matter 
of  values.  Except  for  sheep,  we  had 
more  livestock  actually  on  our  farms 
at  the  close  of  1916  than  the  average 
for  the  past  eight  years.  Except  for 
the  years  1911  and  1915,  there  has 
been  a  slight  decrease  in  number  of 
sheep  on  our  farms  each  year.  In 
view  of  the  spectacular  rise  in  prices 
of  sheep  of  all  kinds  last  year,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  our  flocks  de- 
creased three-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
as  com  paced  with  a  year  ago. 

During  the  past  eight  years  the 
nation  has  been"  gradually  increas- 
ing its  holdings  of  livestock.  This 
year  shows  anywhere  from  2  to  7.4 
per  cent  more  than  the  average  for 


the  past  eight  years.  The  -bulk  of 
the  increase  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  four  years.  Dairy  cattle 
have  increased  each  of  the  past  four 
years,  while  all  other  kinds  of  cat- 
tle have  shown  an  increase  each  of 
the  past  three  years. 

Horses  have  decreased  only  two-  j 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  each  of  the  past 1 
two  years,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
great  horse  demand  for  the  armies  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  and  the 
millions     of     automobiles,  motor 
trucks  and  tractors  which  have  gone 
onto  our  farms.    From  1910  to  1914  | 
inclusive,  there  .was  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  horses  anywhere  from 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  to  2.2  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Hogs  decreased  during  1910,  1911, 
1912,  and  1913,  but  they  increased 
9.6  per  cent  in  1914  and  4.9  per  cent 
in  1915  in  spite  of  plague  scourges 
and  war  demands.  In  1916  they  de- 
creased only  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
No  doubt  this  difference  is  mainly 
due  to  the  large  number  of  stock 
hogs  which  were  rushed  to  market 
unfinished  during  the  closing  of  the 
year.  The  number  of  hogs  for  breed- 
ing purposes  still  on  the  farms  is 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  awake  to  the 
importance  of  livestock  in  our  farm- 
ing business.  If  we  keep  on  increas- 
ing their  numbers  from  year  to  year 
we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  future 
of  American  agriculture. 
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ie  world  by  then,  and  I  got  this 
lea.    You  know  how  it  worked.  I 
£  .uess  that's  all.    Anyway,  there's  no 
me  to  care."    He  bowed  his  head 
again. 

Behind  Poison  Mesa  a  chime  whis- 
tle sounded.  Curtis  stood  looking 
down  at  him  for  a  long  time.  Then 
he  scratched  his  head. 

"I  need  a  helper  here,  and  I  guess 
I  understand  you  better  than  some 
of  the  people  you've  worked  under. 
There  won't  be  much  in  It  at  first, 
•  but  I'll  take  you  up  with  me  iust  for 


the  touchdown  you  spoiled.  What  do 
you  say?" 

"You  mean  you'll  trust  me?"  cried 
the  other,  scrambling  to  his  feet. 

The  rails  were  beginning  to 
crackle  the  signal  of  the  Limited's 
coming.  Curtis  walked  over  and 
switched  the  semaphore's  light  back 
again  to  green. 

"I  guess  we  don't  want  'er  to  stop 
tonight,"  he  said. 

Readers  will  find  another  of  this 
series  of  Out  West  Stories  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory ( 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

24  the?  m  BUTTERFLY 

m  No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  alEO  make  five  other 
sizes  up  to  ourblg800lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
—  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
town  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—Easy Turn- 
ing—Sa  ni  I  a  r  y 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts, 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  (»"fS 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  youreelf  - 
how  easily  ooe  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn  <"V 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  alone 
side  of  any  separator  you  wish.   Keep  it  if  pleased 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  62  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take  f 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  f 
from  factory  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturers  I 
i  and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  COMPANY,  2206 Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Alio  Manufacturers  of  A  'bauri'i^Dover  "Sauare  Turn"  Farm  Tractors 
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Canada's  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

is  open  to  you — to  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  a 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
invitation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
163  Acre  Homesteads  Pre  Actually  Free  to  Settlers 
and  Other  Land  Sold  at  from  $15  to  $20  Per  Acre 
The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 
keep  up  the  price.   Where  a  farmer  can  get 
neat      for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  is  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won- 
derful yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 
Mixed  Farming  in  Western  Carada  is  fully  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain/raising. 
The  excellent  grasses,  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food 
required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.   Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Mili- 
tary service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  an 
unusual  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many 
young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  Write 
for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 
J.  M.  MacLACKLAN,  215  Traction  Terminal  BIdg..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
C.  J.  BRbUGHTON,  112  West  Adams  Street  Chicago  Illinois. 

Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 


Real,  life' 
like  music 
at  last, 
thanks 

Thos.A 
Edison* 

Read 
our 
"tr. 


Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful 
New  Phonograph 


and  after  trial! 

YES,  the  New  Edison — Mr.  Edison's  great  new  phonograph 
with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand 
new  Diamond  Amberol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down. 
Now,  on  this  offer,  you  can  have  the  flnast,  the  boat  that  money  can  buy  at  a  price  very  much  less  than  that 
at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered.  Seize  this  opportunity.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

Rock-Bottom  Offer  Direct  JfrH8  send  the  New  Edison  to 


your  homo  on  free  trial.  Entertain  your 
family  and  frionda  with  your  favorite  records  —  everything  from  Grand  Opera  to  the  latest  city  song  hits. 
Comic  Vaudeville  and  roaring  Minstrel  Shows-then  if  you  choose  send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expense. 
But  if  you  wish  to  keen  Mr  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  send  us 
only  11.00  after  the  freejiial.  Fay  the  balance  on  the  oosiesMimd 
of  monthly  payments. 


Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer,    f    To  p  k.  BABSON,  Edison  Phoaosnpl i  Dist 

♦♦    9692  Edison  Block    .'.    Chica...  Hboou 

•  i0g  n  .u  full  I P ■ « "EfSLi  i.-dlson 


Catalog  FREE 

Get  our  New  Edison  cntalopf.    Your  namo  J 
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Edi»"'i  Cat: 
f    trie  trial  offer  on 
1'honogrupb. 


'tiS Vew  model  Edison 


f 

*  Noon*. 


urr>«B  on  a  po*t  care  — 
is  enough.   No  oi)tigalii,nfl  in     kirnr  for  the  eatalwv- 
Find  out  about  this  offer  —  whlla  thia  oflar  Men 
F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonoeraph  Dist.  *■ 

9609  Edison  Block  Clilc.«o.  •",n°,»  > 

fcaaaaf  oir,,-:  n.-.r,  i-.-rtw  A  v. .  winn^^^^T  Addr,u 


IN  THE  TWO  BIGGEST  HATCHING 
CONTESTS  EVER  HELD 


150  EGG 

INCUBATOR 


T^HE  Hatching  Contest  conducted  by  Missouri  Valley  Farmer  and 

Nebraska  Farm  Journal  were  the  two  Biggest  Hatching  Contests  ever  held  in  the  world. 
The  IRONCLAD  Incubator  for  two  years  in  succession  won  in  these  Big  Contests.  The 
last  contest  was  won  by  Mrs.  F  C.  Merrick,  Lockney,  Texas,  with  her  Ironclad  Incubator. 
If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  incubator  this  year,  it  will  save  you  time  and  money  to  order  an  Ironclad  first.  We  prove  its  merits- 
tell  you  how  they're  made  and  what  they're  made  of  right  at  the  start  Read  Mrs  Merrick's  sworn  and  witnessed  statement 


WE  GIVE  YOU 
30  DAYS  TRIAL 


IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO..  RacfaM.Wta. 

Gentlemen:— I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  that 
I  won  in  the  Big  Hatching  Contest  held  by  Missouri 
Valley  Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal.  I 
placed  148  egga  id  my  Ironclad  Incubator  and 
hatched  J 48  etrone  chicks.  I  also  took  off  two 
more  perfect  hatches  daring  the  season  and  I  wish 
you  could  see  my  chicks;  they  are  doing  splendid. 
My  sneeeea  has  been  perfect.   I  have  examined 

Suite  a  few  Incubators  and  I  like  none  ao  well  as 
ae  Ironclad,      Respectfully  yours, 

MRS.  C  P.  MERRICK.  Lockney.  Texas 


You  have  nothing  to  risk  when  you  buy  an  Ironclad  Incubator  We  will  send  you  macfiines— let  you  use  them  30  days — 
urge  you  to  compare  them  with  others  in  quality  of  material,  hatching  ability,  workmanship  and  price.  Some  manu- 
facturers don't  tell  you  how  their  incubators  are  made.  WE  DO.  We  want  you  to  know.  We  are  proud  of  the  quality 
and  if  you  dont  find  them  satisfactory  send  them  back — we'll  pay  the  freight  charges  and  return  your  money.  You  are 
absolutely  safe.  We  have  to  do  as  we  advertise,  and  we  tell  you  exactly  what  to  expect. 

This  makes  you  absolutely  safe,  as  the  publishers  of  this  paper  would  not  print  our  advertisement  if  we  did  not  give  you  exactly  what  we  claim.  Ironclad 
Incubators  are  made  of  Genuine  California  Redwood;  on  top  of  the  redwood  we  place  a  lining  of  fire-proof  asbestos.  The  outside  covering  is  galvanized 
iron,  the  inside  is  lined  with  insulated  board.  When  an  incubator  is  constructed  of  material  of  this  kind,  it  gives  you  the  strongest  and  most  durable  in- 
cubator that  can  be,  made — a  machine  that  will  not  warp  or  shrink  or  open  up  at  the  seams,  as  every  joint  is  lapped  over  with  our  galvanized  iron*  covering, 
giving  you  an  incubator  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Don't  Class  This  Big  All-Galvanized-Covered  Dependable 
Hatcher  with  Cheaply  Constructed  Machines 

Ironclads  are  not  covered  with  cheap,  thin  metaJ  and  painted,  like 
some  do,  to  cover  up  poor  quality  of  material.  Ironclads  are  made  to  last,  and 
they  are  shipped  in  the  natural  color — you  can  see  exactly  what 
you  are  getting.  Don't  buy  an  incubator  until  you  know 
what  it  is  made  of.  Note  these  Ironclad  specifications — making 
Ironclads  the  highest  quality  machines  ever  sold  at  the  price  we 
quote.  Genuine  California  Redwood,  triple  walls,  asbestos  lining, 
galvanized  iron  covering.  Galvanized  iron  legs,  large  egg  tray, 

extra  deep  chick  nursery — hot  water  top  heat,  copper  tanks  ana  boiler  Tycos 
Thermometer,  glass  in  door  Complete  instructions  are  sent  with  each  in- 
cubator, and  every  Ironclad  is  guaranteed  for  10  years.  A1J  of  these  advantages 
and  others  fully  explained  in  out  free  catalog.  Write  for  it  today  or  order 
DIRECT  from  this  advertisement  and  SAVE  TIME 


How  IRONCLADS 
Are  Made 

These  walls  are  made 
of  thick  California 
Redwood  dovered 
with  fire-proof  As* 
bestos,  lined  with  In- 
sulated Board  and 
covered  with  Galvan- 
ized Iron.  They  won't 
absorb  dampness — 
won't  dry  out  witl, 
heat— warp  or  shrink 
o-r  open  at  the 
seams. 
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This  Book 
Sent  FREE 


IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  165.  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 
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'Round  the  Reading  Lamp 

Something  of  Interest  to  All  of  the  Family 


Effect  of  Acid  Phosphate 
£ONTRARY  to  common  opinion  that 
acid  phosphate  increases  soil 
acidity,  this  material  has  not  been 
found  to  make  the  land  more  acid  in 
field  and  laboratory  tests  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  Yields  of  clo- 
ver on  Wooster  soils  treated  with 
acid  phosphate  were  larger  last  sea- 
son than  on  soils  receiving  no  fer- 
tilizer. 

Unlimed  plots  to  which  complete 
fertilizers  were  applied  with  phos- 
phorus in  bonemeal  and  basic  slag, 
in  a  five-year  rotation,  produced  more 
clover  than  soil  similarly  treated,  ex- 
cept that  acid  phosphate  carried  the 
phosphorus.  However,  lime  applied 
on  the  bonemeal  plot  produced  larger 
effects  than  on  the  one  receiving  acid 
phosphate. 

Laboratory  tests  at  the  Experiment 
Station  have  likewise  indicated  that 
acid  phosphate  does  not  have  any 
important  influence  in  increasing 
soil  acidity. 


Eoad  Maintenance 

THE  greatest  waste  of  public 
moneys  that  is  being  committed 
today  is  in  surfacing  our  country 
roads  and  then  apparently  abandon- 
ing them.  No  county  that  engages  in 
real  road  building  can  afford  to  dis- 
miss its  workmen  when  the  road  has 
been  constructed.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  work  is  Just  then 
well  under  way. 

It  rarely  ever  happens  that  the 
initial  work  on  the  road  is  done 
wisely,  but  there  are  a  multitude  of 
little  things  that  later  must  be  added 
or  repaired  in  order  that  the  road 
may  be  in  good  condition.  Ruts  and 
chuck  holes  are  sure  to  form,  and 
these  must  be  filled  or  the  road  soon 
goes  to  pieces.  These  things  should 
be  planned  for  and  done  quickly  if 
the  improved  road  is  to  do  the  fullest 
service,  and  this  is  the  one  thing 
that  it  seems  some  of  our  coun- 
ty commissioners  are  neglect- 
ing. They  become  so  imbued  with 
the  idea  of  building  good  roads  that 
they  fail  to  prepare  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  roads  already  constructed. 


Teaching  Penitentiary  "Birds" 
YEOMEN  inmates  of  the  Kansas 
State  Penitentiary  have  been  en- 
rolled in  home  economics  by  corre- 
spondence in  the  Division  of  Exten- 
sion in  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  More  than  200  men 
in  Kansas  prisons  are  doing  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Home 
Study  Department,  but  the  associa- 
tion of  these  women  with  the,  college 
Is  an  innovation  in  educational  prac- 
tices. 

Since  last  April  the  women  have 
been  on  a  farm  belonging  to  the  pen- 
itentiary reservation.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  twelve-wire  barbed 
fence,  but  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Perry,  formerly  matron 
at  the  Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Be- 
Iolt,  the  gates  stand  open  and  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  escape. 

Out  of  the  twelve  woman  on  the 
farm,  only  one  has  as  much  as  an 
eighth-grade  education.  Every  other 
day  classes  in  arithmetic,  language, 
grammar,  physiology,  and  spelling 
are  held.  All  but  one  will  enroll  in 
cooking  and  sewing.  8he  will  enroll 
in  home  nursing  on  account  of  poor 
eyes. 


King  of  Southern  Kansas. 
THERE  was  one  garden  in  Wichita, 
Kan.,  last  summer  which  the  se- 
vere drought  did  not  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. Not  because  it  was  located  in 
a  more  favored  spot  than  were  the 
others,  but  because  it  was  in  charge 
of  Lester  McDaniel,  the  "Young  Gar- 
den King"  of  southern  Kansas.  The 
name  of  this  young  man  may  not  be 
very  well  known  by  the  professional 
gardeners  of  the  State,  but  it  Is,  per- 
haps, a  little  too   w:ll   known  by 


some  of  the  other  Club  Boys  and 
Girls,  especially  those  in  the  Gar- 
den Clubs  around  Wichita,  where 
this  young  man  has  been  capturing 
practically  all  of  the  best  Garden 
Club  prizes  for  the  last  two  years. 
Not  only  that,  but  a  year  ago  he  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs  from  Sedgwick  County 
that  received  a  State  prize  from  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan. 
And  in  the  contest  just  closed  by  the 
Wichita  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  cooperation 
with  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
Agricultural  College  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C,  this  same  Lester 
McDaniel  almost  "cleaned  the  plat- 
ter." 

Aside  from  winning  $49  in  cash 
prises  on  the  different  varieties  of 
vegetables  from  his  garden,  this 
young  garden  king  won  the  follow- 
ing premiums  that  were  offered  by 
the  business  men  of  Wichita:  A  pair 
of  shoes.  $2  worth  of  flour,  a  fish  rod, 
a  kodak,  two  sweaters,  a  porch 
swing,  a  loving  cup,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
membership,  and  a  bicycle  valued  at 
$35.  The  total  value  of  all  these  ar- 
ticles was  placed  at  $67.40,  which 
amount,  plus  the  cash  prize  of  $49 
that  he  received,  makes  a  total  value 
of  $116.40  already  won  by  this  young 
gardener,  and  the  State  prizes  for 
this  Club  have  not  been  awarded  as 
yet. 


Diversity  Pays 
J>UTTING  ail  your  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket is  not  always  a  safe  proposi- 
tion, if  the  experience  of  Thurs- 
ton County,  Nebraska,  farmers 
is  an  index  of  good  farm  practice. 
Their  experience  in  1914  and  1915  in- 
dicates that  diversified  farming  is  a 
form  of  insurance  against  possible 
heavy  losses. 

Probably  no  county  in  the  State 
depends  so  exclusively  on  one 
crop,  65  per  cent  of  the  crop 
area  being  devoted  to  corn.  The 
summer  of  1914  was  a  good  one  for 
corn,  and  the  average  labor  income 
was  high,  being  $1,448.  The  follow- 
ing year,  tho  favorable  for  most 
crops,  was  not  a  good  corn  season. 
Both  yield  and  quality  were  poor, 
causing  the  labor  income  to  drop  to 
an  average  of  $99  per  farm.  These 
experiences  show  that  diversity  of 
crops,  or  mixed  farming,  insures 
against  heavy  loss  by  distributing 
risk  among  several  crops. 

Diversity  also  has  the  advantages 
of  utilizing  labor  at  all  seasons  and 
of  providing  receipts  at  more  fre- 
quent intervals. 


To  Foster  Fish  Farming 
THAT  fish  can  be  raised  as  a  profit- 
able farm  crop  is  the  belief  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  New  York.  The  college  au- 
thorities are  planning  to  add  to  their 
present  fish  hatchery  a  series  of 
ponds  in  which  the  fish  may  be  kept 
and  reared  to  maturity  under  known 
conditions.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  scarcely  any  scien- 
tific fish  raising,  and  most  of  the 
hatcheries  are  raising  "fry"  and 
turning  them  loose  in  the  streams  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  only  places 
where  trout  are  raised  to  any  extent 
are  on  commercial  farms,  and  even 
there  the  process  has  not  been 
standardized  nor  has  the  problem 
received  the  study  necessary  to  place 
fish  raising  on  a  practical  basis. 
The  question  of  the  best  fish  foods, 
and  how  to  provide  them,  the  selec- 
tion of  breeding  stock,  and  the  best 
methods  of  fish  pond  management 
have  been  neglected,  and  it  is  these 
questions  that  the  college  hopes  to 
solve. 

Based  upon  the  preliminary  work, 
carried  on  by  the  college  at  its  fish 
hatchery,  plans  are  being  made  to 
go  into  the  problem  on  a  larger 
scale,  using  the  scientific  data  al- 
ready  collected   and   adding  to  It, 


until  the  raising  of  trout  or  other 
fresh-water  food  fish  will  be  no 
longer  a  matter  of  guesswork,  but, 
instead,  a  practical,  standardised 
method  of  adding  to  the  food  re- 
sources of  the  farm  and  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Owners  of  waste  wet  land,  it  is 
stated,  should  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this  new  work,  since  it  will 
enable  them  to  utilize,  with  less  ex- 
pense than  draining  would  involve,  a 
vast  amount  of  land  that  is  now  un- 
productive. 
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Water  Power  Development 

X  THE  fiscal  year  1916,  twenty  new 
water  power  projects  which  util- 
ise National  Forest  land  began  opera- 
tion. This  was  an  increase  of 
per  cent  in  the  total  number.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1915  the  number  of  new 
projects  which  began  operation  was 
twelve.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the 
total  developed  water  power  of  the 
United  States  utilizes  National  Forest 
land,  the  Forest  Service  figures  show. 
Development  of  relatively  small 
projects  is  particularly  in  evidence. 
California  leads  in  the  amount  of 
power  under  permit  and  in  opera- 
tion. The  number  of  transmission 
line  permits  in  effect  was  increased 
by  thirteen  during  the  year.  The 
forty  applications  for  power-project 
permits  received  in  1916  included 
eight  from  Alaska — a  notable  evi- 
dence, according  to  the  report,  of  in- 
creased local  interest  in  power  de- 
velopment on  National  Forest  lands 
there. 

Concerning  the  report  prepared  by 
the  Forest  Service  in  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate  calling  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  ownership 
and  control  of  water  power  sites  and 
any  facts  bearing  on  the  question  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  monopoly  in 
the  ownership  and  control  of  hydro- 
electric power  in  the  United  States, 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  says: 
"This  report  presented  in  far  greater 
detail  than  has  ever  been  attempted 
before  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
general  power  situation.  It  showed 
a  marked  concentration  of  definite 
and  complete  control  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  developed  water  power 
by  a  very  few  companies.  Data  pre- 
sented regarding  interrelationships 
thru  common  directors  and  principal 
officers  indicated  a  marked  tendency 
toward  association  or  community  of 
interests,  particularly  between  the 
principal  holding  companies.  The 
movement  toward  concentration  in 
commercial  central  stations  of  all 
the  primary  power  employed  in  the 
electrical  industries  and  in  manu- 
factures was  found  in  all  sections  of 
the  United  States,  the  rate  of  con- 
centration during  the  period  1902- 
1912  being  highest  in  the  South  At- 
lantic States  and  the  extent  of  con- 
centration greatest  in  the  Western 
States. 

"The  rate  of  increase  in  water 
power  development  for  public  serv- 
ice use  from  1902-1912  was  approxi- 
mately three  times  as  great  as  in 
steam  power.  Primary  power  instal- 
lation from  all  sources  and  for  all 
uses  increased  from  1902  to  1912 
more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as 
rapidly  in  the  eleven  Western  States 
as  in  the  remainder  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  increase  for  pri- 
mary electric  power  for  the  same 
period  was  440  per  cent  for  the  We  it- 
em States,  as  against  226  per  cent 
in  the  other  States.  The  develop- 
ment per  capita  of  the  Western 
States  in  1912  was  two  and  one-half 
times  as  great  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

"The  report  showed  a  considerable 
over-development  in  nearly  all  the 
power  centers  of  the  Western  States 
— California,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton in  particular  showing  installa- 
tions far  in  excess  of  maximum  de- 
mands." 


You  Can  Earn 

NEW  MACHINE 


Many  are  doing  (3,000  a 
year  and  better  with  this 
new   machine.     Vou  can  , 
.<><>.      V;>u  need  no  experi- 
ence.   We  teach  you  FKEE  In  one 
simple  lesson.     Start  right  at  nor 
Everywhere   there's    plenty   of  m 
and  big  cash  profits  waiting  for  ambltioun  men 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  all  of  your  own.    Requires  little 
apital  and  grows  iast  into  a  real  factory — a 
real  manufacturer.   Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop 
-.vith  Haywood  Equipment.    Let  the  money  ; 
roll  in._  Auto  tires  need  mending  constantly.  I 
There  is  your  profit.  Owners  eager  to  give! 
you  their  business.  It  means  a  saving  of  { 
money  to  them,  and  bis  cash 
returns  for  you, 

JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

For  thit  FREE  Book 
A  Taluable  guide  to  power 
and  wealth.  It  gives  tho  com* 

Sleto  details.   Bow  to  start. 
!ow  to  succeed.  ------ 

i'ells  all  about  four  fmmmma- — — 
ipportiir.it;.  Shows  •  „  „od ,„4 
aow  easy  the    .7  -  ,  -  _ 

work  can  be     •*  **  j<nort Cempanj 
done.    Shows  the  big  profit  in    £    8    ,  Capitol  At,. 
this  new  field.   Write  for  it  lndi&nspolio,  Ini, 

today.   A  postcard  will  do.      v  Gentlemen: 
Get  your  FREE  copy.  <»      Ple»*o  send  me  jom 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  A  EQUIPMENT    /do"™^?™^  T^JS 

COMPANY  #»0bli<r»tem.iD.ny  w»j. 

862  Capitol  Ave.        0  ■*»=••  

INDIANAPOLIS  f*AAr^.  

INDIANA  ♦  Addr""  

*  


GALL0WAYSEPARAT0R5 


ility  sepai 
entitle  ties 


_   build.  Simple, 
ily  two  shafts  in  the  whole 
rearing.  BowT easily  washed.  Working  parts 
run  in  oil  spray.  Easy  to  operate.  A  perfect 
akimmer.    You  can 

GET  ALL  DAIRY  PROFITS 
You  can  save  even  half  because  we  build  the 
perfect  separators  in  our  own  factories 
with  the  highest  skilled  labor  and  lowest  _ 
possible  cost  for  fine  materials  and  sell  thei_ 
direct  from  factory  to  farm  at  one  smalt  profit 
bused  on  enormous  volume. Guaranteed  for  ten 
years.  Compare  and  test  it  beside  ANY  SEPA- 
RATOR built.    Ask  for  1917  free  catalog. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
Box  2083  Waterloo,  Iowa 


MANDOLIN,  UKULELE, GUITAR  OR  CORNET 

We  have  a  wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  music  by 
mail.  To  first  pupils  in  each  locality,  we'll  give  a  $20  superb  Vio- 
lin. Mandolin.  Ukulele.  Guitar  or  Cornet  absolutely  free.  Very  small 
charge  for  lessons  only  expense.  We  guarantee  to  make  you  a  player 
or  no  charge.  Complete  oujtitfree  Wnteatonce  — no  obligation. 

SUNGEHUNQ  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Dept  81.   Chicago,  III. 


Best  fancy  Work  Hand-books 

Written  by  Deacones3.  Large  print, 
plain  instructions,  beautiful  illus- 
trations: no  better  books  published. 
The  following  are  now  ready: 
Book  of  Quilt  Patterns.  450  des. 
Book  of  Cross  Stitch  Designs. 
Practical  Crochet  Book,  No.  1. 
Practical  Tatting  Book,  No.  1 , 
Cen'l  &  Perl.  Pat.  Catal's  60  pps. 
Any  one  of  above  books  mailed  for 
15c. ,  any  two  for  25c,  any  three 
for  40c,  any  four  for  50c,  or  the 
five  sets  for  60c.  Send  motvy  order  or  Bilver,  no  stamps. 
LADIES'  ART  CO.,       Block  104.      ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


'.Wonderful  Money  Saving  _ 
7Feaoo  Book.  Over  ISO  Styles,  ucpor  Rnd  Uri 

Oates-Stef-l  Posts-Barb Wlrel-  *™*aay?\> 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
All  lieavrDOUMLK  GALVANIZED  WIAB>.  130 
r  rod  im.    Get  f  res  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  98  •  .Cleveland,  Ohio 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
utjle  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Las- 
r  attached.  No  special  tools  required, 
rite  today  for  bar-  rnrr  DJftAlf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rHtfc  DvJUIa 
describing  the  B1IAW  Bicycle  Motor  At. 
taohmont.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  035  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  i5i,Cal..burg,  Kan.am* 


FREE 


VV  rita  today  f  or  i!0  pk«8.  A  rt  Post  Card 
to  n«U  at  IDc  par  pics'-  When  solrl  ncm 
JH.00  noil  ;f«t  your  choice  of  presents 
PEERLESS  WATCH  CO.,  D5PT.49S 


CHICAGO*  ILU 


STUMP  POLLER 


^JN.  Smith  Grubber 

CATALOG  FHEE-DEPT.  35,  LA  CRESCENT. 


r  and  nrxl  apoclal  priced. 

'   KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 

North  Straat,  Kokomo. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Feed  Your  Cattle 

60  Days-At  My  Risk 


1 


AND  GET  ONE  OF  THESE 
ALL  STEEL  50  EGG 


INCUBATORS 


This  all 
steel  Incubator  is  a  first 
class  hatching  machine  in  every 
way.    It's  built  of  best  quality  steel 
with  double  walls  and  thoroughly  insu- 
lated top.    It  is  not  a  toy  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.    It  is  compact,  and  being  steel,  is 
absolutely  fire-proof  and  trouble-proof.    It  is 
wonderfully  simple,  easy  to  operate,  requires 
very  little  care  and  attention — and 

We  Positively  Guarantee 

the  hatching  qualities  to  be  equal  to 
those  of  any  incubator  on  the 
market. 
WILBUR  STOCK  FOOD 
COMPANY 


The  Incubator  is  Yours -Free 

It  never  costs  you  a  cent.  It's  yours — forever — to  keep 
and  use  every  day — whether  you  ever  pay  for  the  trial  feed- 
ing of  Tonic  or  not.  It's  a  positively  guaranteed  machine — 
you  will  find  it  one  of  the  neatest,  cleanest,  handiest  and 
most  reliable  hatching  machines  that  you  ever  saw.  We  know 
that  you  will  be  pleased  with  it,  and  remember — it's  Free 


APPLICATION  FOR  INCUBATOR 


E.  B.  MARSHALL,  President. 

Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  212  Huron  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  at  once  one  01  your  All  Steel  50  Egg  Incubators.  Also 
Bend  me  100  pounds  of  Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic.  I  agree  to  feed  the  tonic  for 
two  months  and  if  it  is  what  you  claim  I  will  send  you  only  $2.00  at  the  end 
of  the  two  months  test  and  then  $4.00  a  month  for  three  months.  If  it  fails 
and  I  so  report  within  sixty  days  you  are  to  cancel  the  charge'and  I  will 
o^r-T?  noth,n8-  .  You  are  also  to  ship  me  free  enough  Wilbur's  Poultry  Tonic— your 
KSS  .1  .  .1*  1r,°,dcrrr".to  °Lffset  a"  frei«ht  charges  on  the  shipment.  It  is  under- 
Ah^l....?^  F  l  JJ    "ncubator  and  the  pail  of  Poultry  Tonic  are  to  be  mine- 

Absolutely  Free— whether  I  pay  for  the  Stock  Tonic  or  notf 

Name  y.  r.  f.  d  

Post  Office  state  

Freight  Office  State  

I    1  owa-  cattle  horses  hogs  sheep 

I   Poultry.   I  own  ....acres  of  land.   I  rent  acres 

|   of  land.    I  am  years  of  age. 

a  NOTE — Thii  lib.r.l  offer  onlr  op.n  to  r..pon.,l.l.  I.rmcn  or  slock  riiun  mi  2»  jooro  of  •(•. 


I  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  try  my  Stock  Tonic  for  two  whole  months 
at  my  risk  and  to  pay  for  making  the  trial  I  will  give  away  to  each  one  who  sends 
in  the  coupon  below  one  of  these  guaranteed  Incubators — Absolutely  Free. 

I  will  send  the  Incubator  at  once  and  also  a  good  trial  feeding  of 

Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic 

The  greatest  of  all  live  stock  conditioners.  I  will  send  you  this  Stock 
Tonic  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  two  whole  months 
at  my  risk — that  if  at  the  end  of  the  two  months  trial  feeding  the  Stock  Tonic  has 
not  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  you  no  charge  is  to  be  made.  I  simply  want  you 
to  make  a  two  months  free  trial  of  my  Stock  Tonic  with  the  understanding  that  if 
it  does  not  fatten  up  your  live  stock — kill  the  worms — that  if  it  has  not  paid  you 
to  feed  it — no  charge  is  to  be  made.  Then  as  a  special  inducement,  to  repay 
you  for  the  trouble  in  making  this  test,  I  will  give  you — Absolutely  Free — one  of 
these  all  steel  Incubators  shown  above. 

There  Is  No  Secret  About  This  Tonic 

It  is  composed  of  twelve  separate  ingredients — plainly  printed  on  every  package.  These 
ingredients  are  acknowledged  by  veterinarians  everywhere  to  be  the  finest  tonics,  appetizers, 
digestive  aids  and  worm  expellers  known  to  medical  science.  Each  one  has  its  special 
purpose.  When  all  these  herbs,  roots,  etc.,  are  mixed  with  the  regular  feed  they  act  directly 
on  the  digestive  organs  of  the  animal.  They  create  an  appetite,  help  the  animal  digest 
the  food  and  then  turn  the  food  into  good,  rich  flesh  and  blood.  They  kill  the  worms, 
keep  the  blood  clear  and  tone  up  the  entire  system.  This-tonic  is 
not  a  patent  medicine.  It  merely  supplies  to  an  animal  what  is  lacking 
in  ordinary  feed.  It  is  nature's  own  remedy  for  all  troubles  arising 
from  indigestion,  overfeeding,  etc.  That  is  why  it  is  absolutely  sure  to 
put  your  animals  in  such  perfect  condition  that  you  will  be  bound  to 
make  more  money  with  everyone  of  them.  I  have  made  and  sold 
this  tonic  for  over  thirty  years  and  over  a  million  of  the  best  stockraisers 
in  America  are  feeding  it  every  day.  I  have  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  the  finest  kind  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  telling  me  of  the 
wonderful  results  from  feeding  it.  You  would  feed  it  too — if  you  only 
knew  that  it  would  make  money  for  you.  That's  what  I  want  to  prove  with  this 
trial  feeding.  And  as  a  special  inducement,  just  to  get  you  to  make  this  trial — at 
my  risk — I  am  going  to  send  you  one  of  these  Incubators  Absolutely  Free. 

No  Strings  to  this  Offer 

This  is  a  sincere,  straight  forward  effort  to  get  you  to  use  my  tonic.  I  am 
taking  all  the  risk.  I  could  not  print  this  offer  in  this  paper  unless  I  made  good 
every  promise.  In  addition,  I  refer  you  to  any  bank  or  commercial  agency  any- 
where. I  mean  every  word  I  say  and  you  are  taking  no  risk  in  accepting  my  offer 
and  sending  for  this  trial  feeding  with  the  Incubator  free. 
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Q;m**l»  17:11  ft. .*  *-U~  SEND  NO  MONEY.   Just  find  out 

dimply  Mil  UUt  tile  COUpOn  by  actual  test  onyour  own  stock  that 

my  tonic  will  make  money  for  you.    I  have  an  Incubator  all  ready  for  you  if  you  send 

that  coupon  right  away.  You  can't  possibly  lose  anything — you  have  every  thing  to  gain. 

Isn't  it  worth  a  postage  stamp?  Do 

it  now  —  at  my  risk  —  fill  out  and 

mail  the  coupon  to  me  at  once. 


-I  WILBUR  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 


President. 

212  Huron  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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!  High-Grade  Incubators 
At  Half  Price! 


FREE 


Startling 

BOOK 

About  Ihii 

NewKind  of  Hatcher 

Jest  send  in  your  name.  Read  about  16  wonderful 
new  improvements  in  Radio-Round  incubators. 
Sauk  waunii —  tike  hen's  nest — no  cold  corners.  Only  one  gal- 
lon of  oil  to  hatch.  Amazing  economy 
secured  by  powerful  triple  heater, 
long  upright  draft,  patented  heat  dif- 
tuser,  co-mpieic o>rn irradiators.  Heat 
regulation  secured  by  cutting  clown 
Same  at  burner  maUo-maiictUiy. 

RADIO-ROUND 

has  simple  Vaporizing  Moisture  At- 
tachment built  in.  keeps  heat  moist, 
mild.  even.  Big  oil  tank  needs  filling 
only  once  to  a  hatch.  Double  glass  in 
k*m**d  top  means  dar&rht  egff  cham- 
ber, and  ociy  S  aaeonds  to  turn  fsns. 
No  liftina*  of  b«ary  tray.  3  minut^a 
a  day  is  all  the  Radio-Round  nn|iiin« 

MAIL  POSTAL  NOW 

Xmow  aQ  about  the  Radio-Bound  be- 
fore no  bee?  any  hatcher  at  any  pries. 
js»»n  loo  90  dan  trial,  direct  from 
factoey,  freia-bt  prepaid.  Toreesnea. 
Brooder,  too.  Mail  postal  right  NOW 
for  beaaofol  new  free  book  aboot  big- 
rmx.  easier  poultry  profits.  Addreao 

U0I0-R0UND  INCUBATOR  CO. 
542  Mm  Street       Wayne .  Neb. 


'The  Big  Desire  In  Every  Man 

Is  to  own  a  few  acres  of  land, ' '  says 
Jacob  Biggie  in  his  characteristi- 
cally interesting:  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  The  Farm  Journal. 
Some  other  worth  while  remarks, 
too — about  the  age-old  question  of 
"Land  for  the  landless"  and  our 
first  President  who  was  also  a  farmer. 
Read  this  article!  Subscribe  to  The  Farm 
Jonrnal!  The  boiled-down,  all-cream, 
chadless  farm  paper.  Makes  life  easier 
forFarmFolks.  Goes  intonearlyl, 000,000 
farm  and  village  homes.  Appeals  to  every 
member  of  the  family.  Only  $1  for  5 
years.  Money  back  any  time.  Send  for 
free  copy  February  issue  and  free  copy 
of  1917  Poor  Richard  Almanac. 

The  Farm  Journal 

1  4>  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Money 


for -tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Kev  York.  Baltimore,  Buffalo. 
Philadelphia.  Boston.  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


Build  Your  Own  Mixer 


Or,  yoo  ean  bar  tha  coraplata  machina  of  na.  Save  big 
wnr-rnrn-*  wi/  ft  «  ill  ,<j  op.  We  f  amino  frea 
mmmmttm  <ritt  our  iron  part*  »o  you  can  btrild  ymr  own 
m>**r  at -mall  eaa*.  Sea  Won  Batch  Mixan  »m  their 
eoat'<n  a  urn* I*  job,  Idaal  for  faro  Jan.  Mad  -  bs  m  far- 
mar  for  farmara.  Mix  2  J  -2en*»V,  f***  a  minute.  Kea} 
]  toft  man  boar.  Do  work  a*]oal  t/»  MOO  n.lx«*m. 

Get  Free  Catalog;  and  Special  Offer 

8h«-a«  ornr  f  rjfll Hon  of  oiiitn  which  ar*  aolfl 
»dtrc*rt  to  rou  on  atrona;  truarar.tyc.  30  days 
tnaJ.TVn  m#*n  wants-din  ayery  count  j-  litrht 
aaay  to  arcwotour  apacial  o««r  which  will 
^  bafp  7vj  aacara  a  wnmehinn  at  BtUo  ot  no 


Profitable  Poultry 

Stf/W  G^W  Hints  to  Follow  to  Get  It 


Selection  of  Poultry-breeding  Stock 
"THE  time  is  right  at  hand  when  we 
should  be  looking  thru  the  flocks 
with  the  view  of  selecting  such  birds 
as  are  fitted  best  to  produce  the 
strongest  and  largest  young  stock. 
The  kind  that  hatch  strong,  livable, 
sound  chicks  which  will  grow,  put 
on  weight  in  the  shortest  time,  and 
tbus  reach  maturity  quickly,  are  the 
ones  wanted.  These,  also,  should 
be  of  standard  weight. 

We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the 
selection  of  male  birds,  especially. 
Only  those  should  be  used  that  are 
fully  up  to  standard  weight,  well 
boned  and  muscled,  masculine,  and 
in  perfect,  vigorous  health. 


Frozen  Combs 
pREEZING  of  the  combs  and  wat- 
tles of  poultry  greatly  reduces 
egg  production,  decreases  their  show 
qualities  and  may  injure  them  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  large  up- 
right-combed birds  are  most  suscep- 
tible. The  wattles  are  likely  to 
freeze  first,  since  they  are  apt  to  dip 
in  the  water  when  the  birds  are 
drinking,  and  freeze  while  wet.  This 
can  be  partially  prevented  by  anoint- 
ing the  wattles  with  vaseline,  thus 
keeping  the  water  from  adhering. 

The  following  is  a  treatment  for 
frozen  parts:  Place  the  bird  in  a 
cool,  but  not  cold  room.  Immerse 
the  frozen  parts  in  snow  or  cold 
water  for  ten  minutes.  This  will 
take  out  the  frost.  To  restore  com- 
plete circulation,  the  parts  should 
be  manipulated  twice  a  day  with  a 
mixture  of  five  parts  vaseline,  two 
parts  of  glycerine  and  one  part  of 
turpentine. 


Incubator  Hints 
rJ"HE  incubator  should  be  run  two  or 
three  days  to  test  the  temperature 
before  the  eggs  are  put  in.  The  ma- 
chine should  be  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  101  degrees  the  first  week, 
102  degrees  the  second  week  and  103 
degrees  the  third  week.  The  ther- 
mometer should  be  kept  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  eggs. 

The  lamp  should  be  filled  and  the 
wick  carefully  trimmed  each  day. 
It  is  well  to  do  this  in  the  morning 
or  at  a  time  when  the  machine  can 
best  be  watched  to  see  that  the  flame 
does  not  get  too  high.  The  lamp 
should  not  be  filled  entirely  full,  as 
the  oil  might  run  out  when  it  ex- 
pands, and  cause  an  explosion.  In 
cleaning  the  lamp  the  wick  should 
not  be  cut,  but  the  burnt  portion 
scraped  off  with  a  match  or  piece  of 
wood  so  as  to  keep  the  top  even. 

The  eggs  should  be  turned  and 
cooled  before  taking  care  of  the 
lamp,  because  if  there  is  any  grease 
or  oil  on  the  hands  when  the  eggs 
I  are  handled  it  will  injure  the  hatch- 
ing qualities  of  the  eggs.  They 
should  be  turned  every  day  for  the 
first  eighteen  days.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  move  the  eggs  at  the  outside  of 
the  tray  to  the  inside  to  overcome 
any  difference  in  temperature.  Be- 
ginning with  the  third  day,  the  eggs 
should  be  cooled  each  time  they  are 
turned. 


SHELDON  MFC.  CO. 
Box  8847    Nahawka,  Nab. 


»C4  ROPrnC  VafuaMa  Now  Poultry 
0*»  DlfCLUO  Book  Froa  — 108  pages. 
|  Fine  pore-br-xj  chicken  a,  duck*,  geeae  and 
'tarkeya.  Choice,  hardy.  Northern  raised. 
Fowls,  etrga  and  Inruftabors  at  low  prima. 
America  i  trreat«it  poultry  farm.  2*th  year 
in  business.   Writs  today  for  free  Book. 

R.  r.  NEUBERT  CO,  Box 821.  Mankato.  Minn. 


qn  Varioriac  Chlckeaa,  Hronza,  Whit* 
JV  TdllClfCi,  Holland,  Bourbon  Bad 
turkeys;  otiloiiw,  F.mbden.  African,  China 
Oeae;  p'-kln,  Rouen.  Indian  Runner.  M"» 
etrry  duck*.  Guinea*.  Incubators  and 
nMsav.  Catalog  two  cents 
THEODORE  FRANZ.   Bo.  99.  MANKATO,  HfNN 


BEST  PAYING  VARIETIES 


50  h 

Qmm*  wmA  Turkayt  Pura  brad  baartevt  1*7 
hftf  rt/ahM.  Fowl*.  Ltcga  Irvn'-aton,  all  at  low 
§>f'ca«    faif  »i —  t'TiYtrj  Booh  *u4  f.r««4«n'Conu 


V.lW*0.hs2S, 


Hatch  Early 
JS^  HIGH-WATER  mark  has  been 
reached  this  winter  in  price  of 
poultry  products,  especially  eggs. 
This  phenomenal  price  has  caused 
hundreds  of  poultrymen  to  put  forth 
an  extra  effort  to  increase  their 
egg  production.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  this  effort  has  not  brought  the 
desired  result,  and  here  is  the  one 
big  reason — the  pullets  being  forced 
did  not  have  the  maturity  and  age 
necessary  for  winter  laying.  Their 
feed,  care  and  housing  may  have 
been  above  question,  but  their  handi- 
cap of  being  hatched  late  could  not 
be  overcome. 

The  spring  is  the  normal  season  of 
the  year  for  hens  to  lay,  and  if  they 


lay  liberally,  then  they  cannot  be 
forced  to  heavy  production  in  the 
winter.  The  fall  and  winter  are  na- 
ture's natural  resting  period.  For 
this  reason  world-breaking  records 
can  never  be  expected  from  yearling 
hens. 

Pullets  will  always  be  the  main 
force  in  producing  winter  eggs.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  hen,  however,  win- 
ter laying  is  not  natural,  and  their 
tendency  toward  spring  laying  must 
be  offset  by  hatching  them  early 
enough  to  reach  the  degree  of 
growth  and  maturity  necessary  for 
egg  production  in  the  fall.  Pullets 
that  have  not  sufficient  development 
to  begin  laying  before  the  severe 
winter  weather  starts  will  almost 
invariably  not  lay  before  February 
or  March. 


Range  for  Chicks 
"T^HE  problem  of  supplying  a  range 
or  green  feed  for  chicks  does  not 
receive  sufficient  attention.  This  is 
an  important  side  of  the  proper 
rearing  of  poultry,  and  the  farmer 
who  has  sour  skimmilk  to  spare 
and  a  good  green  range  has  more 
than  half  his  chick  problem  solved. 

For  temporary  feeding,  one  can 
soak  oats  overnight  in  water,  wash 
them  thoroly  next  morning  and 
spread  them  in  half-inch  layers  in 
boxes  or  trays.  Place  these  trays 
in  the  shade  outdoors  and  sprinkle 
with  water  twice  daily.  In  from 
three  to  six  days  the  oats  will  be 
ready  for  feeding.  For  baby  chicks 
feed  when  the  sprouts  are  one-half 
inch  long,  giving  once  daily  what 
the  chicks  will  eat  in  about  ten  min- 
utes. 

Rape  may  be  sown  and,  when 
grown,  cut  up  and  fed  to  chicks. 
Cabbage,  lettuce,  mangels,  beets,  tur- 
nips can  also  be  used  for  green  feed. 

The  only  really  satisfactory  way, 
however,  to  supply  green  feed  and  a 
good  range  is  to  sod  a  piece  of  land 
to  Bermuda  grass  by  plowing  the 
ground  and  dropping  a  piece  of  Ber- 
muda sod  every  eighteen  inches,  and 
to  put  some  burr  clover  into  this 
Bermuda  grass  in  the  fall. — South 
Carolina. 


Poultry  Pointers 
1"HE  chicken  business  is  old — the 
Egyptians  built  incubators  and 
raised  chickens  ages  ago. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  poultry 
is  raised  on  the  farm  as  a  side  issue. 

No  man  makes  a  success  in  poul- 
try keeping  unless  he  has  the  right 
idea  and  right  aim. 

Don't  forget  to  keep  the  chicken 
house  in  sanitary  condition.  It  is 
important  to  do  this  in  cold  weather 
as  well  as  in  hot  weather. 

Pure-bred  poultry  is  more  profit- 
able than  scrub  poultry.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  scrub  chicken  is  more 
healthy  than  the  pure-bred. 

Poultry  raising  is  an  industry 
which  needs  special  attention.  It 
should  be  taken  up  as  a  business  and 
managed  as  a  business  and  time  and 
effort  put  into  it. 

Eggs  of  inferior  market  quality, 
as  to  size,  shape  and  color,  should 
not  be  used  for  hatching  because  the 
pullets  hatched  from  them  may  lay 
the  same  kind  of  eggs. 

No  business  pays  better  than  poul- 
try raising  in  proportion  to  the 
money  invested.  The  poultry  indus- 
try of  South  Dakota  nearly  equals  in 
value  that  of  dairy  products. 

The  poultry  raiser  should  stick  to 
one  particular  breed  and  make  a  spe- 
ciality of  that  breed.  There  is  no 
best  breed.  The  best  breed  is  the 
breed  which  one  likes  best. 


In  an  effort  to  avoid  delayed  ship- 
ments caused  by  probable  car  short- 
age this  spring,  many  farmers  are 
now  ordering  such  supplies  as  fer- 
tilizers, repairs  on  machinery,  seeds 
and  other  things  needed  for  spring 
work. 


Jnst  imagine  it!  Incutators  pos- 
sessing the  modern  features  of  the 
Jiighest  priced  machines  — built  on 
newest,  best  lines,  wi  h  underneath 
heating  plan  t,  1m  proved  heat  radiators, 
etc.  Made  of  finest    „.  .,   ,    ,  .M  . 
California  redwood  Jr"te,<?,m95,t  f<7..* 

nnrl  hpavv  tlppl  loerc     eop2'  «/"»»  Free  Ctr- 
ana  neavy  steel  legs.   cviar.  Don'tbuyonu 
Equal  to  any  Incuba-  incubator  before 

tor  at  any  price  In  /7^~r~--^»'<>ureai 
quality  and  material. 

Automatic  flame-re- 
dJcing  regulator— 
siuiple  and  certain. 
Big  oil  tank — runs  a 
week  without  attention 

O.K. 
Hatcher 

Our    customers   Bay— "Worth 
twice  as  much  as  auy  other  in* 
cubator  sold  at  or  near  $10." 
And  sent  Freight  PREPA1DI 
Write  for  Free  O.  K.  Circu- 
lar.  O.  K.  Incubator  and 
O.  K.  Brooder  — both 
for  $151  Limited  Offer. 

O.  K.  Hatcher  Co. 
Department  B 

Des  Moioes,  Is. 


I  Learn  why  the  big. 
I  gest  money  tnak- 
f  era  in  the  pool' 
.try  business 


lev 

J.  S.  where 
Ucrast 


FREEl 
Poultry 

Ussqm^  and  Up  | 

Incubators 

and 

Brooders 


83  years*  expe- 
rience. Cabinet- 
made — scientifically  ven- 
tilated.    Hot  water  heat- 
^0M^U    I  SBtr        Ine  plant.    Write  for  Free 
^im^\m   I  «a^  Catalog  —  ask  about  poultry 

■  II  a^s*/^^  and  eggs,  and  "Successful"  Grain 
I  Imi  Sprouters.    Famous  booklet,  "Proper 

all        Care  and  Feeding  oi  Chicks,  Ducks  and 

mar    Turkeys,"  18  cents. 
BrT         J.  S.  GKcrest,  President  and  General  Manager 
W  DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.  686  Second  St..  Dei  Moines,  la. 


C^BJ  World's  Champion 

Buys  Belle  City  Incubator 

1 40  Egg  Size  Prize  Winning  Model — 
Hot-water  —  Double-walled  — Copper 
Tank  —  Thermometer  Holder  —  Deep 
Nursery  —  Self-regulating.  When  or- 
dered with  $4.85  Hot-water  140 
chick  Brooder,  both  cost  only  $  1 2.50. 
Freight  Prepaid  East  ot  Rockies 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed        ^  i.n 

Over  524,000  Satisfied  Users  fplipf 

Save  timo — Order  Now— Share  in  my    T  v  liluu.g'i'wlf^i 

|$1,000  Cash  Prizes  -i^;h|jVl"^ 
|  Conditions  easy 

feat  Prize— Free  Book 
acts"  tells  all— Gi 
I  to   Poultry  Success 

lit  today.  Jim' 


y  to  get  big-  II 

look  "Hatching  1 
Jives  short  cuts  V, 
s  —    Write  for 
l  Rohan.  Pres.  [J 


90  Days' 
Trial 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  184  Racine, Wis. 


Mail  \ 
Postal  y 

Before  Price 
Goes  Up 


Get  your  Mankato  In- 
cubator  now  at  the«P 
old  price.  Redwood  case— pure  , 

i copper  tank— combination  botj 
water  and  hot  air. 
Free  Book.  Write  Lg 
now.Savemoney .  HBUHi*! 
Mankato  Incubator  Co. 
Bo*737  Mankato,  Minn, 


The  Mankato 


62  BREEDS,! 


Pure-bred  Chickens. 
Ducks,  Geese,  Tur- 
keys. Hardy  northern  raised,  vigorous, beau- 
tiful, Fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  at  low  prices. 
America's  Pioneer  Poultry  Farm;  S3  years  exp.  Large 
fine  Annual  Poultry  Book  and  Catalog  KREE. 
F.  A.  NEUBERT,  Box  621 ,  Mankato,  Minn. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  CULTURE 

Finest  illustrated  duck  book  published.  Telia 
how  to  hatch  and  care  for  greatest  egg  produc- 
ing fowl  on  earth.  How  to  get  a  start. 
Quotes  low  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  of 
'fineat  strains.  Sent  for  6  cents  postage. 
Berry's  Farm,  Box  158,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  GroC^o: 

aun  CAHtae    Get  winter  eggs.  Keep 

AND  SDUAdS    healthy  f""1"  8»" 

X  chicks.  Otm  Bio  Book  Tells 

Bow.  Shows  fowls  In  natural  colors.  Thousand*  of 
prise  winnsrs,  best  layers,  lowest  prices.  FREE. 

Crescent  Poultry  Farms  Boi  16.      Oes  Moines,  Iowa 


Fashion  Plate  Buffs 

Winnern  at  all  the  Big  Slicws.  Trap- 
neHted  11  years.  The  Best  Win  er  Lay- 
ers. Start  right.  l:nK»  M-00  tot  16. 
A.  K.  MAKTZ,  Hot  H.  Arrn.lin.  lnd. 
Buff  O  ping  on  Sp,  :lalisl  and  Judge. 


Ponltry  Book 

T.H.  how  ^XTo,'Z  ^'or  ,0  c«.ts. 


Lighl  Plants.  Economical.  Safr.  Clew,' 

,T.„  K,„ra««  Ratlrrlss.  llTasmos,  Fuo.-r  Motors,  I  Hp  inc.,  Brits. 
^tJS^TKuSaSi  OHIO  ELEt rTHKJ  rtORIiS.  ri.r.l.nd.  O. 


ELECTRIC  "' 


120'v' 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

want  ads  -';'a„;s.'  nz 

Implement*,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you:  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  ^Ve^-SS! 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Bach  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

write:  to  r&  £y°r0: 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HE  UP  WANTED 

FARMERS,  18  OR  OVER — GET  GOVERN- 
ment  jobs,  $75  to  $150  month.  Vacations  with 
full  pay.  Spring  examinations  everywhere. 
Education  unnecessary.  Sample  questions 
free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  W  117,  Rochester,  N.  Y.   


SALESMEN  WANTED 

WERE  YOU  EVER  OFFERED  A  GROCERY 
Store?  Our  proposition  is  better.  Let  us  tell 
you  how -you  can  handle  flour,  canned  goods, 
provisions — -an  entire  line  of  groceries,  as  well 
as  paints,  rooting,  stock  foods,  automobile  and 
machinery  oils  and  greases.  No  rent  to  pay, 
no  investment  In  stock.  Large  orders  taken 
from  samples.  Goods  of  guaranteed  and  proven 
quality.  Selling  experience  not  necessary. 
Very  profitable  work  for  "workers."  Address, 
R.  S.  Hill,  President.  Hitchcock  Hill  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. Reference:  Any  bank  or  express  com- 
pany.   .  


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY.  THE  BEST 
line  of  food  Havors,  perfumes,  soaps  and  toilet 
preparations,  etc.,  ever  offered.  Over  250 
light-weight,  popular  priced,  quick  selling 
necessities — in  big  demand— well  advertised 
— easy  sellers — big  repeaters.  Over  100%  profit. 
Complete  outfits  furnished  free  to  workers. 
Just  a  postal  today.  American  Products  Co., 
9660  3rd  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  

WE  PAY  $S0  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Com- 
pany, X615,  Springfield.  111. 


Needlework  Department 

The  Making  of  Simple  Crochet  Stitches 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co.,   Dept.   82,  St.   Louis.  Mo.  

GOOD  MAN  TO  TAKE  ORDERS,  GET 
own  clothes  free,  make  big  money.  Knicker- 
bocker Tailoring  Co.,   Dep  t.   594,  Chicago. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence;  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre;  ir- 
rigated lands.  $35  to  $50;  Twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements,  or  ready 
made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock;  Taxes  average 
under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  im- 
provements, personal  property,  or  live  stock; 
Good  markets,  churches,  schools,  roads,  tele- 
phones: Excellent  climate — crops  and  live 
stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  cer- 
tificates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allan 
Cameron,  General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  10  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary, 
Alberta. 


A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner, 
A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1975  Rv.  Exch..  Chicago. 


VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Farms  $15.  per  acre  and  up.  Easy  payments. 
Fruit,  dairy,  stock,  climate,  schools,  churches, 
roads,  markets  and  neighbors  of  the  best.  Get 
our  farm  lists,  magazine  and  other  interesting 
literature,  all  free.  Address,  F.  H.  LaBaume, 
Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  365  N.  &  W.  Bldg., 
Roanoke.  Va. 


FOR  SALE,  FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  IN 
Minnesota.  Good  wild  land  at  from  $8.00  to 
$25.00  per  acre.  Improved  farms,  $35.00  to 
$125.00  per  acre.  Maps  and  literature  sent 
free.  Write  Fred  D.  Sherman,  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  Room  201,  State  Capitol,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— $4,850  WILL  BUY  A  PLANTED 
grape-fruit  grove  in  the  most  charmingly 
beautiful  spot  in  the  best  citrus  fruit  region 
in  Florida.  Further  particulars  from  Lewis  & 
Company,  Terminal  Bldg..  Oklahoma.  Okla. 

"TENNESSEE  FARMS  CHEAP.  ANY  SIZE. 
Fred   Tate.    Huntingdon.  Tenn." 


FARM  LANDS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  FLORIDA  FACTS.  IF 
Interested  in  Florida,  before  visiting  or  settling 
in  this  wonderful  State  of  fragrant  flowers  and 
sunshine,  write  Lake  County  Land  Owners' 
Association,  No.  150  Lloyd  St.,  Fruitland  Park. 
Florida,  for  free  book  of  actual  photographs 
and  real  conservative  facts  concerning  this 
State.  There  is  poor,  good,  better  and  best 
land  in  Florida.  This  book  will  teach  you 
what  is  best  and  why.  The  members  of  the 
Association  are  not  land  agents,  thev  simply 
wish  to  tell  actual  facts  to  those  really  inter- 
ested in  the  State.  They  have  no  time  to 
waste  on  curiosity  seekers,  children  or  people 
who  expect  to  grow  rich  without  effort,  but 
to  those  of  character,  energy,  some  capital, 
with  a  desire  to  learn  more  of  the  opportuni- 
ties In  this  most  prosperous  State  we  would  be 
glad  to  give  fullest  Information. 


J70R  the  benefit  of  the  beginner,  and 
also  for  many  crochet  workers, 
a  complete  set  of  stitches  and  their 
abbreviations  are  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  this  and  the  following  Is- 
sue of  The  Farming  Business.  These 
nineteen  different  stitches  comprise 
the  majority  of  the  most  used  stitches 
in  crochet  work. 

This  work  is  so  popular  it  would 
be  advisable  to  keep  these  issues  as 
reference,  for  during  the  year  the 
terms  and  stitches  described  will  be 
given  without  further  instructions. 
Lack  of  space  often  prevents  de- 
scriptions which  have  already  been 
published. 

No.  1,  Chain  Stitch,  ch  st — For  this 
make  a  loop  on  hook,  pull  another 
loop  thru  it,  forming  1  ch  st,  repeat 
for  the  number  required. 

No.  2,  Slip  Stitch,  si  st— Make  a 
ch,  skip  1  st,  insert  the  hook  into 
next  st,  thread  over  hook,  draw  thru 
ch  st  and  loop  together.  This  is  used 
in  passing  from  one  place  to  another 
without  making  a  visible  st. 

No.  3,  Single  Crochet,  s  c — Make  a 
ch,  skip  1  st,  insert  the  hook  into 
the  next  st,  thread  over  hook  and 
thru  the  ch  st,  forming  2  loops  on 
hook,  thread  over  hook,  thru  both 
loops,  forming  1  s  c. 

No.  4,  Double  Crochet,  d  c — Make  a 
ch,  thread  over  hook,  skip  3  sts,  in- 
sert hook  into  next  st,  draw  thread 
thru  ch,  thread  over  hook,  thru  2 
loops,  thread  over  hook,  thru  2  loops, 
forming  1  d  c. 

No.  5,  Treble  Crochet,  t  c — Make  a 
ch,  thread  over  hook  twice,  skip  4 
sts,  insert  hook  into  next  st,  draw 
thread  thru  ch,  thread  over  hook, 
thru  2  loops,  thread  over  hook,  thru 

2  loops,  forming  1  t  c. 

No.  6,  Double  Treble  Crochet, 
d  t  c — Make  a  ch,  thread  over  hook 

3  times,  skip  5  sts,  insert  hook  into 
the  next  st,  continue  as  for  t  c,  until 
but  1  loop  remains  on  hook. 

No.  7— Treble  Treble  Crochet,  t  t  c 
— Make  a  ch,  thread  over  hook  4 
times,  skip  6  sts,  insert  hook  into  the 
next  st,  continue  as  for  t  c;  this  st  is 
seldom  used  and  only  with  very  fine 
thread. 

No.  8,  Space,  sp — Make  a  ch,  thread 
over  hook,  skip  7  sts,  for  turn,  insert 
hook  into  next  st,  *  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts, 
skip  2  sts  from  *  forms  1  sp.  For 
starting  Filet  crochet,  to  count  the 
ch  sts,  allow  3  sts  for  each  sp,  5  sts 
to  turn.    For  14  sp,  make  47  ch  sts. 

No.  9,  Group,  gr — Make  a  ch,  1  d  c 
into  the  4th  st,  1  d  c  into  each  of  the 
next  2  sts,  forms  1  gr  at  the  turn  of 
a  row,  otherwise  4  d  c  into  4  sts  form 
1  gr.   Where  2  or  more  gr  join  3  d  c, 


form  each  gr  after  the  first  gr.  For 
example,  7  d  c  form  2  gr,  10  d  c  form 

3  gr. 

No.  JO,  Picot,  p — Make  4  ch  sts, 
insert  hook  into  4th  ch  st  from  hook, 
thread  over  hook,  draw  thru  both 
loops,  forming  1  p;  sometimes  3  ch 
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sts  are  used,  and  occasionally  5  ch 
sts  form  a  p. 

No.  11,  Loop,  1 — Make  a  ch,  1  s  c 
into  7th  st,  *  5  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
1  s  c,  from  *  forms  1  1;  for  longer 
loops  7  or  9  ch  sts  are  used,  but 
then  the  number  is  given;  when  no 
number  is  mentioned  5  ch  sts  are 
used. 


Marketing  by  Telephone 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  litera- 
ture. Say  what  state  interests  you.  L.  J. 
Bricker.  26  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS 

LANDOLOGY.  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  In  regard  to  the  land  situation.  Three 
months'  subscription  free.  If  for  a  home  or 
as  an  Investment,  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a  letter  and 
say,  "Mall  me  Landology  and  all  particulars 
free."  Address  Editor,  Landology,  Skidmore 
Land  <'<>..   45  Kkldmorr-  Rlrig  ,   Marinette.  Wis. 

PET  STOCK 

'     WHITE     AND     BROWN     FERRETS  FOR 
Bale.    Prices    free.    Also    ferret    muzzles,  26c 
leacb.     Bert   Swell,   Wellington,  Ohio. 


ORDERING  by  telephone  may  be 
called  the  lazy  woman's  method 
of  going  to  market,  but  it  is  quite 
often  the  method  used  by  the  busy 
housekeeper.  The  disadvantages  of 
such  a  method  of  purchasing  sup- 
plies are  numerous.  The  main  one 
is  that  we  place  all  the  responsi- 
bility for  selection  upon  the  grocer. 
If  he  is  strictly  honest  then  we  fare 
very  well,  but  why  tempt  him  so  se- 
verely? 

If  the  housekeeper  can  possibly 
afford  the  time,  she  should  go  to  the 
grocery  stores  and  markets  at  least 
once  or  twice  a  week  and  make  her 
personal  selection  of  perishable  gro- 
ceries, canned  and  package  goods.  In 
this  way  she  knows  exactly  what  she 
is  getting  and  often  gains  sugges- 
tions for  varying  her  menu. 

If  this  is  impossible  then  try  to 
take  some  responsibility  when  mar- 
keting by  phone.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  a  note  of  a  particularly  sat- 
isfactory brand  of  canned  package 
goods.  For  instance,  many  women 
phone  for  one  can  of  tomatoes,  mak- 
ing no  mention  of  the  brand  pre- 
ferred.   By  knowing   and  insisting 


upon  standard  brands  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  grocer  who  keeps  the 
best  and  we  are  also  encouraging 
manufacture  of  good  products. 

We  are  so  often  careless  in  the 
same  way  when  ordering  meat  by 
telephone.  Whenever  possible  meat 
should  be  selected  by  the  house- 
keeper, who  can  then  get  the  cut  she 
wants  and  also  judge  of  quality  and 
condition.  If  she  must  phone  for  the 
meat,  she  should  by  all  means  ac- 
quaint herself  with  the  standard  cuts 
used  in  the  home  market.  Then 
phone  for  the  cut  wanted  and  the 
amount.  We  have  all  heard  such  an 
order  as  this,  "Send  me  two  pounds 
of  good  steak."  The  careful  house- 
keeper will,  for  illustration,  order  a 
good  sirloin  steak,  stating  the  thick- 
ness desired.  This  steak  may  weigh 
slightly  more  or  less  than  two 
pounds.  She  is  certain  of  getting  a 
good  steak  if  the  market  man  knows 
she  knows  and  demands  the  best.  We 
cannot  blame  the  grocer  and  butcher 
if  they  take  us  at  our  own  measure 
and  respond  to  our  careless  orders 
by  sending  material  rejected  by  our 
more  careful  neighbors. 
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WANT  ADS 


FARMS  WANTED 
IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.    John  J.  Black,  Desk 

K,    Chi|M"'«  .1    fall:-.  Wis.  

W  ANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  for  sale.  Northwestern  Business  Agency, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.   


FOR  SALE 

FOR  FARMS,  HOMES,  SCHOOLS  AND  HO- 
tels.  Practical  llreless  incinerating  sewerage 
disposal  systems.  Burns  all  excreta.  Accom- 
modations unlimited.  Thirty  dollars.  Cullen, 
Mobile.  Al a.  

EXCEPTIONAL  PICTURE  BARGAINS. 
Pretty  girl  heads,  scenery,  animals,  flowers, 
etc.,  colored,  3  sizes,  largest  16x20,  all  for  50c. 
Send  for  list.  Home  Supply  Picture  Co., 
St.  Paul. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
STRAWBERRY       PLANTS  —  DUNLAP  — 
Propagating  rows.    Money  makers;  1,000  $1.75. 
J.  E.  Hampton,  Bangor,  Michigan. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

PICTURE  PUZZLE  CONTESTS.  SEND 
stamp  for  particulars  concerning  plcturegames 
now    running.     Equitable    Publishing   Co.,  68 

East  102d  St..  New  York. 


BUSINESS  OITOKTrMTIKS 

THREE  THOUSAND,  REFERENCES,  WITH 
business  ability,  buys  half  Interest  manufactur- 
ing business.  Bonded  by  security  that  you 
will  not  lose.     Particulars  to  those  who  can 

qualify.    Cullen,  Mobile,  Ala. 


NEWS  CORRESPONDENTS 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 
lng  for  newspipers,  magazines.  Experience 
unnecessary;    details   free.     Press  Syndicate, 

924,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PICTUREGAME  CONTESTS 
PRIZES  MONTHLY  IN  PUZZLE  DEPART- 
ment.     Help   furnished   In   plcturegame  con- 
tests now  running.    Magazine  with  particulars 
ten  cents.    The  Free  Lance,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OLD  FALSE  TEETH 
OLD  FALSE   TEETH.   WE   PAY   TO   $5  A 
set.     Also  buy     bridgework     and  platinum. 
Eastern  Dental  Depot,   Dept.   V.,   Lynn,  Mass. 


POULTRY  PAPER 

POULTRY  PAPER,  44-124  PAGE  PERIODI- 
cal,  up  to  date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know 
about  care  and  management  of  poultry,  for 
pleasure  or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents. 
Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  215,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


..... 


POULTRY 





BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell,  Ind. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 
3V7- 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ji 

machinery,     poultry,     farm  ji 

tools,  implements,  anything  j 

and  everything  needed  by  the  | 

hundred  thousand  prosperous  I 

farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  ! 
ing  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
QVlCKLy— 
CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
the  information.  We  will  prepare 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
vise you  of  the  charge.  Address 
your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


HONE  FRIIRSW 


Make  the  hmne  lot  or  acre  more  valu- 
able— more  profitable — by  growing*  j 
more  f  rait.   Investment  ■■ — profit 
aadplaaaan  0n:'  We  are  «eta«l  grower*  t 
-Kll  duvet  frrao  Dora«rry  *o  yoo—co  Bsrenta. 
no  ntTTim'Tf  ""H.*7"  I  ll  oo»fity  tree*.  Every  j 
tno,  be 
M  ;-.  j 

Our  pnccB  get  1 


ad  nursery  stock 
price*.  Get 


Hi 

FREE  1917  Pt-AMTWC 

niiraill  in  four  colors.    More  wonderful 
"laB  onr  tnt  book.    A  postal  brmm  it  U 
SHIS  t  m     Don't  mlas  it.   Write  today. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  *  CO. 
Box  S08S     -       Waterloo.  la. 


SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Bay  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockf ord,  lit. 


prosperity  tavAooAljrE. 


One  t 

duce 


as  lightning.  Hard  as  stone. 

of  the  rmrlie*t  to  existence .  To  intro- 
aee  oar  northern  Grown  "Sure  Crop" 
Uvs  %mmdm  we  will  mail  »ou  a  Biir  _Packng« 

f  Condon's  Kow  Proa 
Cabbace  and  Mammoth 
GARDEN  and  FARM  " 

Writs  today,  awre. 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN, 
Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 
Box  764.  R0CKF0RD,  ILLINOIS 


lau i  you  a  tme  ram  fo 

SBS  FREE 

A   GUIDE    I  llkla 


Thi»  book  fully  explains  our  20th 
century  method*  in  growing 

STRAWBERRIES 

AMD  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 
unlike  any  other  catalog— list*  all 
the  best  varieties  Of  small  frnit"  at 
lowest  wholesale  prices.  All  our 
plants  are  shipped  on  a  guarantee  in 
please  you  or  money  refunded. 
Worth  its  weight  In  (told.  Send  pottal  today  to 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND.  Salisbury.  Md..  Dept.  2"0. 


20  Packets  Seeds— 10c 

We  warn  e»ery  reader  to  test  "HARRIS  SEEDS  THAT 
HUSTLE."  Send  IOC  bow— before  yen  forget — for  cbis 
mammoth  col  lection.  We  send  too  so  separate  packets  finest 
»BTsrUc>--"r;e  «r.:, Beet*.  Carrots,  Cabbaiie,  Celery, 
ber.  Lettuce,  Cress.  Moskraelon,  Water- 
Jnion,  Panl.y.  Parsnip,  Radish,  Salsify, 
Tomato.  Giant  Mixed  Poppies,  Calendula, 
also  Children'*  Botanical  Gardest,  a  collec- 
tion of  flower  seeds.  With  this  collect*  a  we  send  rebate 
check  for  10-.  sad  trie  catalocae  of- world's  rnest  seeds' 
C) .  TW  Mail  Strtet.  MT  PLENUM.  fcKH" 


Strawberries 


m 


EVERBEARING  AMD  OTHER  KINDS 

Also  Head  quart  rrs  for  Rasp- 
berries.   Blaeberries,  CurrantB 


Fruit  Treea,  Roses, 
Potstoea,  Y-W C  for  Hatching, 

Baskets,  etr.  14  years  experience. 
Catalog  free.  Write  today,  address 
aV,  J.  Firmer,  Box  76a, PnJaalU,  K.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

•ad  a  fall  lm*  of  other  -  ma]  I  Fruit  Plants.  Send 
for  oar  fra*s  CataioK  today.     It  tells  all  a  boot  it. 

J.I.  W£U.  WRSLRIES.  k.  3,  BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN. 


FREE 

•aaSaaaj.  8 


A  pair  of  Ma  a*  Lvaraoar 
Sari1 1  plani.1,  larjra  pkt.  or  saw 
CsTast  FaSartta,  Svd.fi  Qraa.  ar.,1 
•  Ilk  La. I  Poppy  arao,  ail  Fr.e  tor 


Wa  offse  r<  ■  ■  ■  froa 
karkiplir.n  at  Mrwr  SOS,:  90c  to 
lev.  a*  so  I -r  :?■..  ..iTiv/.to.M  CAT 

Tka  tarsstr  Rurterf  Co.,  Boi448  i 


lot* 


TV  ad-err  lama:  you  In  TUB  FAHMIN'i 

BTT  BIN BS«  as  theroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
asaf  Ukaan  saflsas  [I  n I  n  please  say,  "I  saw 

yonr  a/1  In  The  Farming;  Business." 


Thinking  Seeds? 

Then  Read  These  Articles  and  Ads 


Coming:  Back  With  Flax 
COUTH  DAKOTA  State  College  is 
showing  the  farmers  of  the  State 
how,  they  can  "come  back"  as  flax 
growers  in  a  new  bulletin  just  issued 
by  the  agronomists  and  published  by 
the  State  Experiment  Station.  In 
1915  South  Dakota  produced  1,650,- 
000  bushels,  while  in  1908  the  crop 
of  flax  was  5.8S5.000  bushels.  At  two 
dollars  per  bushel  this  difference  is 
considerable.  South  Dakota  ranks 
fourth  as  a  flax  State,  following 
North  Dakota,  Montana  and  Minne- 
sota in  order. 

According  to  the  State  college 
agronomists  the  flax  culture  in  the 
State  may  be  brought  to  its  former 
greatness  if  the  proper  methods  of 
culture  are  observed.  The  new  bul- 
letin, which  is  No.  169.  gives  the  in- 
formation concerning  flax  culture  in 
available  form  for  the  farmers  of  the 
State.  The  following  are  among  the 
deductions  in  this  bulletin: 

Flax  may  be  grown  on  the  same 
land  which  has  produced  this  crop 
previously  if  a  six  or  eight-year  ro- 
tation is  followed,  which  will  usually 
cause  the  fungi  of  flax  diseases  to 
die  out.    Rotations,  including  flax  on 
old  land,  have  been  on  trial  in  South 
Dakota  on  the  Cottonwood,  Eureka 
and  Highmore  Experiment  Farms 
where  flax  is  grown  after  potatoes. 
In  growing  flax  on  old  ground  it 
should   be   remembered   that  this 
crop  is  not  a   good   weed  fighter. 
Best  results  will  be  obtained  by  fol- 
lowing clean  cultivated  corn  or  po- 
tatoes, or  planting  on  newly  broken 
meadow  or  pasture. 

A  most  important  factor  in  suc- 
cessful flax  production  is  the  use  of 
clean,  plump,  healthy  seed — which  is 
especially  true  in  the  older  sections 
of  the  State  which  are  infected  with 
flax  diseases.  A  farmer  may  stake 
off  a  certain  part  of  his  field  which 
shows  the  best  and  most  vigorous 
flax  and  save  this  for  seed. 

Contrary  to.  popular  opinion  flax 
is  not  hard  on  land,  since,  in  fact, 
it  does  not  remove  as  large  an 
amount  of  the  elements  of  fertility 
as  does  wheat,  oats,  barley  or  corn. 
Flax  is,  however,  a  shallow  rooted 
crop  and  may  dry  out  the*  top  layer 
of  soil,  thereby  temporarily  reduc- 
ing  the  crop  yields. 


What  Makes  a  Bushel? 

CO  MANY  requests  come  for  in- 
formation as  to  bushel  weights 
on  various  products  raised  or  re- 
quired on  the  farm  that  we  present 
the  following  list  of  legal  weights 
in  pounds  per  bushel  as  taken  from 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor: 

Pounds 

Alfalfa  seed   60 

Barley  48 

Beans   J  60 

Castor  beans  (shelled)  46 

Beets   60 

Bluegrass  seed   14 

Bran   20 

Broomcorn  seed   30 

Buckwheat   52 

Clover  seed   60 

Corn  in  ear  (husked)  70 

Corn  in  ear  (unhusked  72 

Shelled  corn  56 

Corn  meal   50 

Cottonseed   32 

Flaxseed  (linseed)  56 

Hemp  seed   44 

Kafir   56 

Lime   80 

Malt   38 

Millet   50 

Oats   32 

Orchard  grass  seed   14 

Peanuts,  or  ground  peas  22 

Green  peas  (unshelled)   56 

Peas  60 

Sweet  potatoes  55 

White  potatoes   60 

Rape  seed   50 

Redtop   14 


Rutabagas  

Rye   

Salt   

Sorghum  seed   

Timothy  seed  45 

Wheat   60 


.50 
.56 
.80 
.50 


Alfalfa  Rotation  Increases  Yield 
'J'HAT  alfalfa  in  rotation  makes 
greater  corn  yields  is  shown  by 
recent  experiments  at  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station,  Lincoln.  Re- 
cently the  station  rented  land  near 
the  university  farm,  three  acres  of 
which  had  grown  alfalfa,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  which  had  been  planted 
to  corn  without  rotation.  The  entire 
acreage  was  planted  to  corn.  The 
first  season,  1915,  the  alfalfa  piece 
yielded  78  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
the  ground  that  had  grown  corn  con- 
tinuously produced  but  50  bushels. 
In  1916,  the  first  piece  yielded  75 
bushels;  the  second,  45  bushels. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  droughty 
years  corn  grown  on  alfalfa  sod  suf- 
fers more  than  corn  grown  on  other 
ground,  such  corn  in  eastern  Nebras- 
ka will  make  a  higher  average  pro- 
duction than  corn  which  is  grown 
continuously  on  the  same  soil. 


UR  19ir  PRESEN 


A  Real  Surprise 

That  will  delight  all  flower  lovers — 
learn  about  this  from  our  new  illustrated 
catalog.  Tells  how  to  reduce  living  ex- 
penses with  a  good  garden.  Describes 
biggest  money  maker  for  the  farm  and 
all  about  the  shrubs  and  trees  we  sell 
direct  to  our  customers  at  wholesale  prices. 
Send  at  once  for  this  valuable  book 
and  Gift  box  offer — no  charge. 
Farmer  Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 
118  First  Ave.,  Faribault,  Minn. 


LIGHT  Y09R  HOME 
LIKE  DAY-COST  1c 

I for  6  hoars.  Pure  white  100  candle 
I  power  light  from  common  Kerosene. 

I   The  Beacon  Lamp  Makes 
and  Burns  Its  Own  Gas 

Better,  brighter, safer,  cheaper,  than 
Gas,  Gasoline  or  Electricity.  Every 
home  interested.  500,000  satisfied 
users.  Agents  wanted.  Write  quick 
for  selling:  plan,  exclusive  free  ter* 
I  ritory  and  trial  offer. 
HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  92  Borne  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BUCKBEE'S'TullofLife". 
are  of  Highest  Quality.  None 
better  at  any  price.    World  Beating 
Prize  Winners  at  all  County  and  State  Fairs. 
BUMPER  CROP  COLLECTION  ^b^SEL. 

Radish— Earliest  of  All,  worth  lOo  Lettuce— Sensation, 
Watermelon— All  Heart,  worth  lOo  Onion— Golden  West, 
Sweet  Corn— Early  Bird,  worth  15c  Tomato— Everbearing, 
Cucumber— Table  Queen,  wort  h  10c  Beet— Bed  King. 
Celery— Long  Keeper,     worth  l.r)c     i-,  -  . -  _    r  ur  rj 

Musk  Melon-Delicious,  worth  10c     *  *!■  Collection  of  World 
Cabbage— Perfection,     worth  15o       Beater*  worth  SI.  25 

Guaranteed  to  please.  Write  to-day;  mention  this  paper 
Or^JTX  1  f\s*  *°  ne^P  Pay  postage  and  picking  aDd  receive  fhis  valuable  Collection 
OiLallJL/  JL  VrC  of  Seeds,  postpaid,  together  with  my  big,  instructive,  beautiful  Seed 
and  Plant  Book.    Tells  all  about  Buckbee's  Famous  "Full  of  Life"  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE  ROCKFOFrR|IE4D11FARMS  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


ernes 


Joy  Blackberry,  St.  Regis  Raspberry,  Van  Fleet  Hybrid 
Strawberries,  Ideal  and  Caco  Grapes,  Everybody's  Current, 
Van  Fleet  Gooseberry.  My  Catalogue  No.  1,  an  illustrated 
book  of  64  pages  tells  all  about  them  and  describes  also  all  "the  good  old  varieties" 
of  small  fruits.  It  gives  instructions  for  planting  and  culture  and  tells  about  the 
Bess  Lovett  Rose  that  I  am  giving  away.  In  it  are  also  offered  a  full  line  of  superior 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  the  best  Nut  Trees,  Hedge 
Plants  and  Garden  Roots.  Send  for  it  to-day — it  is  free,  (hia.it  y  unsurpassed — 
prices  lo^u.    39th  v  a.t — 200  acres. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  149,  LITTLE  SILVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


Big  4-Color  Fruit  Book 

'  for  1917,  Secrets  of  Fruit  Profits,  FREE 

■  *  VI  sttT'  Iff   ■  »  1      ML  — just  off  the  press.   Crammed  with 

BTs.ll  LarZl  ■  TW  ^  1  at  JUMML  money  -making  facts— life  photos  of 

1      ,J—     w  M      ■  —  p  fruits  in  natural  colors— tells  how  or- 

chardists  have  grown  rich.  Learn  how 
they  got  $12  per  barrel  for  apples  and 
$2.70  per  crate  for  tf^BHfcFF 
peaches.  Stark  Trees   Bg   M  t'? 
Best  by  theTest  of  101  Years—  1 
world's  largest  nurseries.  Largest  annual  sales. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT— ship  safely  even  to  China.  We  w'|L^s=i- ^  > 
pay  cash  weekly  and  want  more  home  and  traveling  salesmen^^^^^ ^f*< '«-a^l> 
Write.  Your  name  and  address  on  postcard  brings  you  Free  f^jO^vVr^  Vt 
Book  and  how  to  get  FREE  Landscaping  Plans.  Write  NOW  .  ^  ^q^V*^0° 
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Write  NOW 

Stark  Bro's  Nurseries,  Box  1432,  Louisiana,  Mo 
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Let  Me  Give  You  a  Bit 
of  Our  22  Years'  Experience 
in  This  Book— FREE 

Reader,  what  are  your  jchickens  doing  for  you? 
Are  you  making:  money  on  them?   And  do  you 
know  how  much  money  your  poultry  can  make  for  you 
with  even  just  a  little  effort? 

One  of  our  customers,  Mrs.  Rose  Knauss  of  Altoona, 
Penn.,  built  her  house  complete  on  her  chicken  prof- 
its.   $500.00  was  made  in  on^  season  by  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Hefner  of  Chickasha,  Okla.,  $300.00  made  by  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Anderson  of  Melvina,  Wis.    These  successes 
are  not  unusual.   I  could  tell  vou  of  many  more  like 
them.    But,  let  me  tell  you  how  to  make  a  poultry 
income  yourtelf.  The  way  is  as  simple  as  A  b  C,  as 
you,  will  see  in  this  book  which  I  want  to  send  you 
free. 

It's  not  like  the  usual  book  on  chickens,  nor  like 
the  typical  incubator  catalog.    It's  written  fro'm 
■experience.  We  have  made  incubators  and  brood- 
ers for  22  years  and  for  21  years  have  published 
our  annual  catalog.  We  now  have  about  700,000 
satisfied  customers,  and  in  this  new  annual  cata- 
log we  give  you  the  plain  facts  on  poultry  raising  with  the  he 
at,  nothing  overdrawn,  just  the  facts — that's  all.    Write  for  a 
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lp  of  Old  Trusty.  Nothing 
copy  today 


guessed 


Coupon  4 

Send  to — The 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co., 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Old  Trusty 
has  700,000 


We  have  a  special  offer  this  year  which  we  are  glad  to  recommend  to  readers  of  The 
Farming  Business.  I  believe  it's  exactly  what  you  are  looking  for.  It's  your  answer  to 
the  price  question — your  chance  to  get  a  real  quality  incubator  for  early  hatches  and  still  save  money. 
It's  not  an  experiment  nor  a  makeshift  built  to  meet  a  price,  but  real  Old  Trusty  itself  without  the 
metal  cover.  Same  machine  as  our  1908  model,  but  improved.  Really  a  better  machine  and  at  a 
lower  price  than  we  offered  in  1908. 

You  want  Old  Trusty  more  than  ever  this  year.  When  you  can  get  high  prices  for  eggs  and  chick- 
ens you  want  to  make  every-hatch  count.    Write  for  catalog. 

$^^^  £\  Brings  you  this  120  egg  size  Old  Trusty.  Freight  paid  by  us  to  any 
M   1LI  I  railroad  station  east  of  the  Rockies— a  trifle  more  to  points  .farther 

liil  I  Wast'    T*lis  ls  our  1908  mode1'    Like  a11  °ld  Trusties'  ir  is  built 
\#  V/   with  redwood  case,  pure  copper  tank.    Also  improved  with  our  1917 
■  handy  thermometer  holder-  Outside  of  our 

U  "* '  metal  covered  machine,  this  model 
never  had  an  equal  for  quality.  Write 


I   It  only  our  book  is  wanted,  put  an 
 1  X  in  this  space  and  sign  your  name  and  < 


Answer  following,  questions  if  you 


V 


address, 
care  to: 

How  many  chickens  do  you  keepf 
Do  your  hens  lay  In  lall  and  winter' 

Have  you  used  an  incubator  and  have  you  been  successful? 
Do  you  live  in  town  or  on  the  farrnr 
Have  you  had  any  poultry  troublest 
(Write  a  letter  If  not  room  enough  here.) 

Name  


Quick  Shipment 
—We  Pay  Freight 

Shipments  made  from 
factory  at  Clay  Center, 
Neb.,  or  warehouse  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  o'r  Seattle, 

Wash.  Safe  deliveries' 

guaranteed.  We  can  also 
v':r:,  make    express  shlp- 

ments.  Write  for 
express  pre- 
*»w  paid  price. 
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today  for  catalog. 

Start  Hatches 
Early  for  Big 
Profits 

in  early  summer  fries  and 
broflers,  and  for  fall  and 
winter  laying  hens.  There 
are  fcwo  reasons  why  eal-ly 
hatches  mean  fall  and  winter 
layers.  One  is  the  early 
hatched  chicks  mature  be- 
fore cold  weather  and  the 
most  natural  thing  is  to  start 
laying.  The  other  reason  is, 
the  chicks  are  hatched  from 
winter-laid  eggs  and  inherit 
the  habits  of  the  mother. 

Write  Today  fcQ% 

Poultry  "KNOW  HOW" 

Mail  the  coupon,  or  if  it  s 
convenient  write  us  a  letter 


This  metal  covered  Old  Trusty 
still  beats  all  comers  in  giving 
the  greatest  quality  for  your  dol- 
lar. Note  the  handy  thermometer 
holder,  and  the  big  oil  drawer. 
They  are  big  work  savers.  Write 
tor  catalog. 


V 


and  tell  us  something  about  your  poultry.  How  many  chickens  do  you 
raise?  Do  your  hens  lay  during  fall  and  winter?  Do  you  get  good  early 
hatches?  Our  book  answers  most  poultry  problems,  but  we  are  always 
glad  to  write  personal  letters.  Write  today — H.  H.Johnson,  "The 
Incubator  Man." 

M.  M  JOHNSON  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
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February  10,  1917 


2  Cents  a  Week 
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W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Road  Progress  Measures  National  Progress 


EXPENDITURES  for  road  im- 
provements in  the  New  England 
States  in  1914  showed  increases 
over  such  expenditures  in  1904 
ranging  from  10  per  cent  in  Rhode 
Island  to  nearly  205  per  cent  in 
Massachusetts,  according  to  road 
statistics  for  the  section,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads 
and  Rural  Engineering  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  Department  bulletin  No. 
388.  The  total  for  1914  was  $15,- 
435,766.01,  and  for  1904  $7,383,755.70. 
Of  the  expenditures  in  1914,  Mas- 
sachusetts spent  more  than  $6,000,- 
000  and  Connecticut  over  $3,640,000. 
The  approximate  expenditures  for 
the  remaining  States  were:  Maine, 
$2,642,000;  New  Hampshire,  $1,- 
590,000;  Vermont,  $1,024,000,  and 
Rhode  Island,  $446,500. 

The  surfaced  roads  of  the  six 
States  had  an  aggregate  length  of 
18,036.78  miles  on  January  1,  1915. 
This  was  20.80  per  cent  of  the  total 
road  mileage,  which  was  86,718. 
While  the  percentage  of  improved 
roads  is  a  trifle  less  than  that  given 
in  the  statistics  gathered  in  1909, 
this  merely  indicates  that  the  pres- 
ent statistics  are  more  nearly  ac- 
curate and  not  that  there  has  been 
any  lack  of  growth  in  the  road  sys- 
tems of  the  section. 

The  statistics  show  that  nearly 
10  per  cent  of  the  improved  roads 
in  New  England  are  bituminous 
macadam,  12  per  cent  macadam, 
.23  per  cent  concrete,  and  .01  per 
cent  brick.  Approximately  60  per 
cent  of  the  improved  highway  is 
surfaced  with  gravel.  Of  the  six 
States,  Massachusetts  had  the 
greatest  percentage  of  surfaced 
roads  on  January  1,  1915 — 45.53  per 
cent.  Nearly  15  per  cent  of  this 
surfaced  mileage  was  bituminous 
macadam.  This  was  approximately 
nine  times  the  mileage  of  bitumin- 
ous macadam  in  New  Hampshire, 
the  State  having  the  next  greatest 
of  this  type  of  road. 

Road  and  bridge  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $20,565,522.82  were  out- 
standing in  the  six  New  England 
States  January  1,  1915.  Of  these, 
all  but  $1,606,022.82  of  town  bonds 
in  Massachusetts  were  State  obliga- 
tions. All  the  New  England  States 
now  have  highway  departments 
and  apply  State  funds  to  the  aid  of 
road  improvement,  the  report 
shows.  The  report  is  the  second 
of  five  reports  on  Public  Road 
Mileage  and  Revenues  in  1914,  cov- 
ering the  various  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

A  Good  Hard  Road 
QWING  to  rapid  destruction  of 
highways  from  increased 
weight  of  traffic,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  volume  of  traffic,  many 
prominent  engineers  and  road  ex- 
perts have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  foundations  of  all  leading 
roads  constructed  hereafter  should 
be  stronger.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  appears  to  be  that  concrete 
is  the  material  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  concrete,  being  monolithic,  or 
practically  a  solid  slab,  transmits 
stresses  and  bridges  over  any  slight 
depressions  that  might  occur  in  the 
subgrade,  thus  preventing  roads 
from  breaking  down  under  heavy 
traffic  such  as  is  imposed  by  motor 
trucks. 

The  roadbuilder  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  concrete  for  foundation 
purposes.  Thousands  of  square 
yards  have  been  laid  as  a  base  for 
city  streets  and  country  roads, 
where  it  has  supported  the  heaviest 
traffic  for  years  without  giving  the 
least  trouble  thru  cracking,  up- 
heaval or  disintegration. 

When  concrete  is  used  for  foun- 
dation purposes  and  protected  by  a 
lasting  water-shedding  wearing 
surface  of  natural  asphalt  ma- 
cadam, several  economies  are  ob- 
tained. The  base  can  be  rapidly 
and  cheaply  laid  and  will  not  creep 
or  heave,  because  the  wearing  sur- 
face keeps  the  moisture  content  of 
the   concrete   so   nearly  constant 


that  destructive  expansion  and  con- 
traction do  not  occur.  This  condition 
is  easily  and  cheaply  established  by 
giving  the  base  a  2-inch  wearing  sur- 
face of  natural  asphalt  macadam.  It 
will  not  only  protect  the  concrete 
from  traffic  wear  and  sudden  mois- 
ture and  temperature  changes  of  a 
destructive  nature,  but  provides  a  very 
enduring  wearing  surface.  It  also  re- 
sults in  a  mudless,  dustless  and  resili- 
ent road  surface  suited  to  all  types  of 


traffic.  Both  initial  cost  and  mainte- 
nance of  roads  are  thus  reduced,  and 
repairs  may  be  cheaply  and  easily 
made  without  disturbing  the  concrete 
foundation. 

Roads  of  this  type  have  cost  from 
$11,000  to  $13,000  a  mile  and  have 
given  long  years  of  service.  In  the 
case  of  towns  and  cities  it  is  custom- 
ary to  make  the  asphaltic  wearing 
Burface  more  dense,  putting  down 
what  is  termed  asphaltic  concrete  to 


withstand  the  heavier  traffic  custom- 
ary on  the  busier  city  streets  as  com* 
pared  to  country  roads. 


The  soil  is  one  of  the  greatest  nat- 
ural resources  of  any  people,  and 
largely  determines  its  manner  of  life. 
It  is  greater  than  the  mines  of  all 
the  metals  and  fuel,  the  quarrieB  of 
stone,  the  forests  of  timber,  and  the 
streams  with  their  latent  power  and 
stock  of  food  animals. 


F.  o.  b. 

Racine 
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Racine 


$1460 

For  7-Pass.  Mitchell— 127-inch 
Wheelbase 


$1150 

For  Mitchell  Junior— 120-inch 
Wheelbase 


Now  Also  An  $1150  Model 

With  Nearly  All  the  Mitchell  Extras 
A  Doubled  Output  to  Meet  a  New  Demand 


Thousands  of  men  have  wanted  a 
car  with  all  the  Mitchell  extra  fea- 
tures. But  they  did  not  want  a  car 
so  big  and  impressive.  They  did  not 
want  a  7-passenger  car. 

We  have  built  for  them  the  Mitchell 
Junior — a  Mitchell  Six  in  little  smaller 
size.  Its  40  horsepower  is  ample  for 
five  passengers.  Its  120-inch  wheel- 
base  gives  plenty  of  room  for  five — 
more  than  most  makers  give. 

The  $1150  price  gives  all  of  the  sav- 
ing to  the  man  who  doesn't  want 
extra  power  and  size. 

Last  year  we  sent  out  thousands  of 
these  cars  before  announcing  this 
new  model.  And  Mitchell  Junior 
has  proved  itself  as  perfect  as  the 
larger  Mitchell.  So  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  factory  capacity,  to 
build  as  many  Mitchell  Juniors  as  we 
build  of  the  7-passenger  Mitchells. 

Hundreds  of  Extras 

Both  of  the  Mitchells  embody  hun- 
dreds of  extras,  paid  for  by  factory 
savings.  They  give  you  at  least  20 
per  cent  extra  value  over  other  cars 
in  their  class.  All  because  John  W. 
Bate,  the  great  efficiency  expert,  has 
cut  our  factory  costs  in  two. 

There  are  31  extra  features— things 
which  other  cars  omit.  On  this  year's 
output  these  extras  alone  will  cost  us 
about  $4,000,000. 

There  is  much  added  luxury.  We 
have  added  24  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
finish,  upholstery  and  trimming. 
That  is  all  paid  for  by  savings  made 
this  year  in  our  new  body  plant. 

And  there  is  now  100  per  cent  over- 
strength  in  every  vital  part.  That  is, 
every  part  is  twice  as  strong  as  need 
be.   The  evidence  is  that  this  double 


strength  makes  the  Mitchell  a  life- 
time car. 

Twice  as  Strong 

The  Mitchell  standard  for  many 
years  has  been  SO  per  cent  over- 
strength.  Under  that  standard  Mitch- 
ell cars  have  proved  marvels  of  en- 
durance. 

Two  Mitchells  that  we  know  of 
already  have  exceeded  200,000  miles 
each.  Seven  of  them  have  averaged 
175,000  miles  each — over  30  years  of 
ordinary  service. 

But  in  1913  Mr.  Bate  spent  a  year 
in  Europe.  When  he  came  back  he 
started  out  to  double  our  margins  of 
safety — to  more  than  match  the  high- 
est European  standards. 

It  has  taken  years  to  do  this.  But 
we  announce  this  year  this  double 
strength  in  every  vital  part. 

Over  440  parts  are  built  of  tough- 
ened steel.  All  parts  which  get  a 
major  strain  are  built  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium.  We  use  steel  alloys  which 


cost  us  up  to  15  cents  per  pound .  And 
all  the  parts  on  which  safety  depends 
are  made  oversize. 


TWO  SIZES 

"M 5*r>Viol1  —  a  roomy,  7-passen- 
lVlllCIieil  ger  siXi  with  127-inch 
wheelbase.  A  high-speed, economical, 
48-horsepower  motor.  Disappearing 
extra  seats  and  31  extra  features  in- 
cluded. 

Price  SI 460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  Junior  £?™e™ 

similar  lines  with  120-inch  wheelbase. 
A  40- horsepower  m  o  tor  —  K  -  inch 
smaller  bore  than  larger  Mitchell. 

Price  SllSO.f.o.b.  Racine 

Also  all  styles  of  enclosed  and 
convertible  bodies.  Also 
demountable  tops. 


One  result  shows  in  the  Bate  canti- 
lever spriugs.  We  have  used  them 
for  two  years,  on  thousands  of  cars. 
And  not  one  spring  has  broken. 

That  one  fact  will  illustrate  what 
this  extra  strength  means  in  every 
vital  part.  For  you  know  how  springs 
break  under  shock. 

Exclusive  Values 

These  extra  values  are  exclusive  to 
Mitchell  cars.  No  other  factory  in 
the  world  could  include  them  at  the 
Mitchell  price. 

This  model  plant,  covering  45  acres, 
was  built  and  equipped  by  John  W. 
Bate.  Every  machine  is  adapted  to 
build  this  one  type  economically. 
The  methods  employed  here  have  cut 
our  factory  cost  in  two. 

That  is  what  pays  for  these  extras. 
That  is  what  pays  for  this  vast  over- 
strength. 

Now  a  new  body  plant — building  all 
Mitchell  bodies — saves  us  a  vast  sum 
more.  That  goes  into  luxury — into 
heat -fixed  fiuish,  into  rare -grade 
leather,  into  countless  dainty  details. 
The  latest  Mitchells  are  the  hand- 
somest cars  under  $2000. 


Go  see  these  extras,  which  are  num- 
bered by  the  hundreds.  See  what 
they  mean  in  a  car.  You  will  not 
want  a  fine  car  which  lacks  them. 

There  are  Mitchell  dealers  every- 
where. If  you  don't  know  the  near- 
est, ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis..  U.  S.  A. 
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BUSTING  THE  CHEESE  TRUST 

When  These  Wisconsin  Farmers  Finally  Started  They  Split  It  Wide  Open 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

came  the  refusal  of  the  dealers  to  buy  for  others 
on  commission  except  for  packers. 

Reducing  the  price  to  12  cents  proved  to  be  the 
"straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back."  Unable  to 
withstand  the  oppression  any  longer,  Farmer 
Krumrey,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  self-preservation, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  whose  product  was 
sold  on  the  board.  He  also  wrote  newspaper  arti- 
cles charging  the  dealers  with  arbitrarily  fixing 
prices  of  American  cheese,  irrespective  of  the  sup- 
ply and  demand;  charged  them  with  stifling  com- 
petition by  rejecting  applications  for  membership 
to  the  board,  for  which  they  could  give  no  valid 


TRUST  busting  is  not  entirely  monopolized 
by  the  United  States  Government;  neither  is 
it  the  real  occupation  of  the  farmers  in  She- 
boygan. County,  Wisconsin;  but  they  claim  a  little 
of  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  realize  a  just  profit 
from  their  farms.  Until  1913,  there  was  a  Cheese 
Board  at  Plymouth,  in  Sheboygan  County,  that  the 
farmers  said  was  a  trust.  The  Cheese  Board  may 
be  in  business  yet,  but  it  means  nothing  to  the 
farmers,  for  they  market  their  own  product  now. 
Sheboygan  County,  by  the  way,  is  the  largest  cheese 
producing  county  in  the  State. 

The  accusation  of  the  farmers  may  have  been 
true,  and  it  may  not.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  farmers  were  entirely  dissatisfied  with  the 
price  they  received  for  their  product;  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  dealers 
when  they  protested  their  small  incomes.  Cheese- 
making  was  anything  but  a  profitable  business  for 
them,  at  the  most. 

The  Cheese  Board,  up  to  1913,  was  no  small  insti- 
tution. On  the  contrary,  it  was  quite  large,  for  the 
prices  of  cheese  thruout  the  State  were  to  some 
extent  governed  by  this  exchange;  that  is,  prices 
on  the  other  boards  were  based  on  transactions 
made  on  the  Plymouth  Cheese  Board. 

Delving  into  the  history  of  the  farmers'  fight  on 
the  Cheese  Board,  we  find  Henry  Krumrey  as  the 
leading  figure  on  the  cheese  producers'  side.  He 
led  the  farmers  in  the  strenuous  business  of  "trust 
busting."  While  Farmer  Krumrey  dabbles  a  bit  in 
politics,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story,  for 
his  principal  income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
milk  and  cheese. 

For  some  years  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
farmers  to  authorize  the  cheese-maker  to  sell  their 
product.  The  farmers  paid  him  a  certain  sum  for 
making  the  cheese,  but  nothing  for  making  the 
sales.  He  received  his  money  no  matter  what  the 
cheese  sold  for.  Therefore,  he  was  not  interested 
very  much  in  what  price  he  got  for  the  cheese.  He 
was  sure  of  a  profit;  but  the  farmer  was  by  no 
means  certain.  Right  here  was  where  the  rub 
comes.  The  cheese-maker  got  the  "market  price" 
for  the  stuff  he  sold.  The  "market  price"  was  the 
price  of  the  Cheese  Board.  What  the  board  said 
was  the  law — take  it  or  leave  it. 

The  friction  between  the  farmers  and  the  Cheese 
Board  started  in  1911,  and  reached  a  climax  a  year 
later.  Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1911,  the  price  of 
cheese  was  very  low.  It  continued  at  this  low  level 
during  the  summer  months  when  the  producing  of 
cheese  was  large.  The  dealers  bought  up  all  the 
available  cheese,  and  placed  it  in  cold  storage.  No 
one  could  put  cheese  in  cold  storage  unless  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Cheese  Board,  or  unless  it  was 
arranged  thru  a  dealer.  This  caused  the  farmers 
to  charge  the  cold  storage  men  with  being  a  party 
to  the  alleged  trust.  • 

Prices  during  the  low  period  ranged  from  11  to 
13  cents  a  pound.  Figured  out.  the  farmers  re- 
ceived less  than  a  cent  a  pound  for  their  milk.  The 
summer  passed  on,  and  winter  set  in.  Cheese  pro- 
duction was  curtailed,  and  the  dealers  began  to 
draw  on  their  supply  in  cold  storage.  Incidentally 
prices  went  higher,  the  dealers  selling  the  cheese 
for  18  to  23  cents  a  pound — almost  double  that 
which  they  paid  for  it. 

Whatever  suspicion  Farmer  Krumrey  entertained 
previous  to  this  time  was  fanned  into  a  flame. 
Quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously, he  started  in- 
vestigating. The  re- 
sults of  his  sleuthing 
were  indications  that 
the  dealers  had  reached 
an  agreement  between 
themselves  to  make 
prices  lower  during  the 
summer  months.  Krum- 
rey charged  that  each 
dealer  made  from 
(10,000  to  $50,000  that 
winter  thru  alleged 
manipulation  of  prices. 
In  a  statement  he  says 
that  the  farmers  lost 
millions  of  dollars,  us- 
ing the  income  tax  of 
the  dealers  to  bear  out 
his  allegations. 

The  spring  of  the  next 
year  —  1912  —  brought 
about  the  usual  condi- 
tions; that  is,  prices 
began  to  drop,  until,  on 
May  15,  they  reached 
16  cents  a  pound.  The 
demand  at  that  price 
could  not  be  supplied, 
but  a  week  later  the 
price    dropped    to  12 

it*.     On   top   Of  this  The  Cheese  Cold  Storage  Warehouse  Built  by  the  Sheboygan  Farmers  at  a  Cost    of  Some 


Henry  Krumrey,  Farmer  and  Organiser  of  the 
Sht'hoyKan  County  Cheese  Producers  Ass'n 

reason;  charged  them  with  refusing  to  buy  for 
others,  except  for  packers,  on  commission. 

To  substantiate  these  charges,  he  had  a  letter 
from  a  Chicago  produce  company  stating  that  its 
application  for  membership  had  been  rejected,  and 
that  orders  for  cheese  were  usually  cut  in  half; 
that  is,  the  dealers  declared  that  they  were  unable 
to  secure  enough  cheese  to  fill  orders  at  15  cents  a. 
pound.  Members  of  the  board  intimated  that  the 
firm  had  been  refused  recognition  because  of  its 
financial  standing.  Farmer  Krumrey  was  not  so 
easily  "taken  in,"  so  he  produced  Dun's  and  Brad- 
streets',  showing  the  financial  standing  of  the  Chi- 


cago firm  to  be  six  times  better  than  that  of  some 
of  the  dealers  on  the  Cheese  Board!  Despite  this 
intimation,  several  dealers  continued  to  ship  cheese 
to  the  Chicago  concern. 

Judging  from  the  encouragement  given  Farmer 
Krumrey,  the  farmers  were  just  waiting  for  some 
one  to  lead  them  against  the  board.  He  decided 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  and  the  dealers. 
Two  days'  notice  was  all  the  farmers  had,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
haying  season,  1,000  attended  the  meeting.  Not  one 
dealer  put  in  an  appearance.  The  meeting  had  its 
effect,  for  the  next  few  days  found  prices  three 
cents  higher. 

Farmer  Krumrey's  next  step  was  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  to  the 
methods  of  the  Cheese  Board.  The  State  officials 
called  a  meeting  of  the  farmers,  dealers,  cheese 
makers  and  cold  storage  men.  According  to  Farmer 
Krumrey,  it  was  admitted  by  the  dealers  that  they 
held  a  secret  meeting  and  fixed  the  price  of  cheese, 
and  that  the  cheese  from  various  factories  was 
allotted  to  various  dealers.  It  was  also  admitted 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  dealers  to  pay  the 
cheese  maker  who  acted  as  the  farmer's  salesman 
a  bonus  over  the  board  price,  sometimes  in  cash, 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  check.  The  meet- 
ing brought  out  that  the  cold  storage  men  had  a 
rule  that  only  dealers  could  store  cheese  in  their 
warehouses. 

These  admissions  completely  aroused  the  farm- 
ers. However,  it  was  necessary  for  Farmer  Krum- 
rey to  take  another  step.  Noting  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  farmers,  he  called  another  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1913.  Fifteen  hundred  farmers  crowded 
into  the  Plymouth  Opera  House,  while  hundreds 
more  were  unable  to  gain  entrance.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Government  and  State  officials, 
who  urged  the  farmers  to  organize  a  cooperative 
association  and  sell  their  own  product.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  favoring  such  a  move.  With  the  help 
of  State  officials,  the  Sheboygan  County  Cheese  Pro- 
ducers' Federation  was  organized. 

Organizing  the  association,  however,  did  not  end 
the  farmers'  troubles — it  just  started  them.  The 
dealers,  seeing  the  ruin  of  their  business,  started 
to  fight.  Their  first  move  was  to  threaten  to  close 
up  all  of  their  cheese  factories  if  the  farmers  or- 
ganized. Undaunted,  the  patrons  of  the  forty-four 
factories  in  the  county  organized,  and  joined  the 
federation.  Failing  at  this,  the  dealers  adopted  a 
rule  refusing  permission  to  offer  the  federation's 
cheese  on  the  board.  This  act  hurt  the-  farmers, 
for,  just  starting  out,  they  experienced  much  trou- 
ble In  marketing  their  product.  The  farmers  stuck, 
however,  and  within  a  few  months  the  opposition 
was  entirely  crushed. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  federation  at  the  begin- 
ning was  $20,000,  the  shares  selling  for  $10  each. 
Since  then,  the  capital  stock  has  been  raised  to 
$35,000.  Of  this  sum,  $25,000  was  needed  to  build  a 
new  up-to-date  warehouse  and  cold  storage. 

Forty-four  factories  supply  the  federation  with 
cheese.  Arriving  at  the  plant,  the  product  is  in- 
spected, graded  and  paraffined.  The  inspection 
work  is  done  by  Mr.  Robert  Horton,  considered  one 
of  the  best  cheese  experts  in  the  country.  Only  the 
cheese  of  good  quality  is  shipped  out  to  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  federation.  Off  grades  are  sold  for 
what  they  will  bring.  The  customers  of  the  fed- 
eration are  located  in 
almost  every  State. 

The  system  of  mar- 
keting is  quite  simple. 
Every  Monday,  the  fed- 
eration mails  to  its  cus- 
tomers cards  on  which 
are  printed  quotations. 
Many  of  the  large  cus- 
tomers are  advised  of 
prices  by  wire,  instead 
of  mail.  The  associa- 
tion also  has  brokers  in 
many  of  the  large  cities, 
who  handle  the  federa- 
tion's cheese,  and  are 
paid  a  small  commis- 
sion. 

The  institution  of  the 
federation  has  not  only 
meant  better  prices  for 
the  farmers,  but  it  has 
decreased  the  cost  of 
production,  benefiting 
him  both  ways.  The 
cost  of  service  has  been 
reduced  to  one-fifth  of 
what  it  formerly  cost. 
Then,  too,  the  farmer 
gets  the  benefit  of  the 
fractions  now,  with  the 
result  that  some  $40,000 
Continued  on  Page  1217 
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1208  THE    FARMING    BUSINESS  « 

What  Is  Your  Private  Hobby? 

There  Are  at  Least  Ten  Chances  You  Will  Find  Something  About  It  Here 


Can  We  Afford  to  Buy? 

ASSUMING  a  160-aere  farm  with  its  equipment 
to  be  worth  $12,000;  money,  6  per  cent;  la- 
bor, $300  per  year,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, $500  a  year;  what  would  be  the  labor 
income  of  a  grain  farmer  who  produces  average 
crops  on  an  average  farm  on  northeast  Missouri 
prairie  land? 

L.  F.  Childers  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture answered  that  question  during  Farmers'  Week 
at  the  University  by  referring  to  fertilizer  experi- 
ments of  the  soils  department.  Information  from 
the  soil  experiment  fields  at  Hurdland,  Bowling 
Green,  High  Hill,  and  Unionville,  applied  to  the 
foregoing  problem,  reveals  a  surprisingly  low 
labor  income. 

The  average  annual  yield  of  untreated  soil  on 
these  fields  places  corn  at  29  bushels,  oats  26.8 
bushels,  wheat  11.5  bushels,  and  clover  at  1,341 
pounds  to  the  acre.  If  the  previously  mentioned 
farm  be  divided  into  thirty-five-acre  fields  for  grain 
farming,  and  if  the  average  ten-year  farm  price  be 
received  for  the  average  yield  of  these  fields,  corn 
would  give  a  cash  value  annually  of  $G09,  oats 
$375.20,  wheat  $362.25,  and  clover  $263,  or  a  total  of 
$1,609.45. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  farm  would  be  about, 
interest  $720,  labor  $300,  miscellaneous*  expenses 
$500;  total  $1,520.  This  would  leave  $89.45,  which, 
together  with  the  miscellaneous  sums  from  different 
sources,  would  not  give  an  income  above  hired 
men's  wages. 

Now,  under  a  system  of  rotation 
and  with  applications  of  lime,  phos-  ______ 

phorus,  and  manure  at  the  proper 
time  and  place  in  the  rotation,  such 
as  has  been  followed  on  these  ex- 
periment fields,  the  farm,  according 
to  the  field  experiments  mentioned, 
will  give  a  gross  return  for  corn  of 
$966,  oats  $529.20,  wheat  $737.10,  and 
clover  3-600.42,  or  a  total  of  $2,832.72. 
Deducting  from  this  the  first  cost  of 
operation,  $1,520;  the  cost  of  lime, 
$105;  the  cost  of  bone  meal,  $147, 
and  the  value  of  the  farm  manure, 
$238,  the  remaining  sum,  $822.72, 
represents  the  net  labor  income  of 
the  owner. 

In  these  experiments  one  ton  of 
lime  was  applied  to  corn  once  in  the 
rotation;  bone  meal,  150  pounds  to 
the  acre,  was  applied  to  wheat  at 
seeding  time  and  on  the  corn  land 
just  before  planting.  The  manure 
was  applied  before  corn,  eight  tons 
per  acre.  Accumulated  information 
shows  that  the  application  of  lime 
was  not  sufficient  and  that  acid  phos- 
phate will  replace  bone  meal  as  the 
phosphorus  carrier.  Acid  phosphate 
is  about  one-third  cheaper  than  bone 
meal. 

On  Mixing  Fertilizers 

pOME  farmers  will  not  attempt  the  ' 
^  home  mixing  of  fertilizers  be- 
^  cause  they  do  not  know  what  materials  to  use 
to  make  a  suitable  combination.  Almost  any  com- 
biuation  is  practicable  if  it  is  to  be  applied  imme- 
diately after  mixing,  but  if  the  application  to  the 
soil  is  to  be  delayed  after  mixing,  some  special  care 
must  be  exercised. 

Such  materials  as  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of 
potash,  and  other  crude  potash  salts  tend  to  absorb 
moisture  and  form  hard  cakes  or  lumps.  This  is 
especially  true  when  they  are  mixed  with  caustic 
lime,  or  any  material  containing  caustic  lime,  such 
as  ashes  or  basic  slag.  The  trouble  can  be  pre- 
vented to  a  great  extent  by  adding  to  the  mixture  a 
considerable  amount  of  muck  to  act  as  a  drier. 

Those  mixtures  which  will  cause  a  loss  or  dete- 
rioration of  plant  food  thru  chemical  action  should 
also  be  avoided.  When  sulphate  of  ammonia  or 
easily  decomposed  organic  ammoniates,  such  as 
animal  manures,  blood,  tankage,  fish  scrap,  etc., 
are  mixed  with  materials  containing  lime,  there  is 
danger  of  losing  gaseous  ammonia.  The  common- 
est lime-containing  materials  are  ground  limestone 
caustic  and  hydrated  lime,  wood  ashes,  basic  slag[. 
and  calcium  cyanuniid.  Reversion  of  phosphoric 
acid  to  a  less  soluble  form  is  brought  about  by 
mixing  acid  phosphate  with  lime,  magnesia,  iron, 
or  aluminum  compounds. 

From  these  statements  the  belief  might  arise 
that  lime  is  a  very  undesirable  material  to  use.  The 
explanation  is  that  lime  should  be  applied  to  the 
land  separately— not  being  mixed  with  the  fertil- 
izers before  applying.  Lime  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
large  quantity  of  our  soils,  but  it  should  be  applied 
right-  and  that  is,  by  itself. 


Make  Fields  Larger 

MORE  acres  can  be  cultivated  in  a  day's  time 
if  the  fields  are  large  enough  to  permit  the 
use  of  horse-drawn  implements.  They  will 
also  be  cultivated  more  thoroly  and  more  often. 
Small  patches  in  the  woods  are  not  easily  cultivated 
with  labor-saving  machinery  because  of  the  many 
turns  demanded  by  the  short  rows.  If  the  trees 
grow  close  up  to  the  crops,  they  rob  the  soil  of 
much  moisture  and  often  shade  the  crops  that  need 
plenty  of  sunshine. 

Clearing  out  the  trees  and  brush,  which  is  neces- 
sary if  the  fields  are  to  be  made  larger,  is  not  an 
easy  task,  but  this  will  have  to  be  done  sooner  or 
later.  Land  is  becoming  more  valuable  and  "loaf- 
ing" acres  cannot  be  tolerated.  Make  every  acre 
produce  to  its  full  capacity;  that  is  the  slogan  of 
the  successful  farmer. 

Study  Mathematics  by  Mail 

TIN  plate  makers,  bricklayers,  ranchmen,  men 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  a  few  men  at 
the  State  penitentiary  at  Waupun  are  among 
the  various  kinds  of  persons  who  are  studying 
mathematics  by  mail  thru  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Extension  Division. 

Machinists    without    engineering    training  are 
taking  courses  in  mathematics  to  use  in  settting  up 
machines,  or  figuring  power,  work,  etc.  Time- 
keepers, draftsmen  and  engineers  are  also  enrolled. 
Country  merchants  are  learning  the  rudiments  of 


The  March  of  Peace 

HOMEWARD,  at  dusk,  I  turn— I  turn 
To  the  dear  place  of  all  dear  places ! 
The  shadows  fall ;  the  street  lights  burn, 

And,  by  me,  drifts  the  tide  of  faces; 
An  ever-passing,  endless  stream 
Like  to  some  pageant,  in  a  dream ! 

Strange  pilgrims !    No  one  face  I  know, 
Or  greeting  eyes ;  yet,  onward  sweeping 

Thru  lane  and  street,  as  soldiers  go, 

With  steady  pace,  their  feet  are  keeping. 

The  inarch  of  peace — more  stately  far 

Than  any  cavalcade  of  war! 


store  bookkeeping.  Country  school  teachers  are 
trying  to  make  their  work  more  practical.  Women 
secretaries  are  bolstering  up  their  knowledge  of 
simple  mathematics.  There  are  also  students  pre- 
paring for  civil  service  examinations,  ranchmen, 
barbers,  chauffeurs,  meter-testers,,  factory  work- 
men, telephone  men,  and  workers  in  many  other 
vocations  listed  in  the  enrollment. 

Mexico,  China,  Canada,  South  America,  and  every 
State  in  the  Union  are  represented.  Certain  manu- 
facturing plants  are  represented  by  many  students. 
Certain  companies  pay  their  employes'  enroll- 
ment fees.  Many  of  the  students,  after  finishing 
the  first  course,  continue  with  others  in  the  hope 
of  undertaking  engineering  or  other  professional 
studies. 

Resistant  Varieties  Save  Cabbage 

SUCCESSFUL  cabbage  growers  near  Clyde,  Ohio, 
after  six  years'  trials  in  cooperation  with  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  have  obtained  strains 
resistant  to  yellow  disease,  or  Fusarian  wilt.  The 
All  Seasons  variety  has  shown  the  least  tendency 
to  this  disease,  and  it  also  possesses  qualities  de- 
manded by  the  kraut  industry.  Plants  have  been 
selected  for  seed  which  have  shown  the  strongest 
growth  and  the  greatest  freedom  from  disease. 

This  procedure  in  combating  cabbage  yellows  has 
proved  far  more  successful  than  soil  sterilization 
and  other  direct  control  methods,  growers  say. 
Under  conditions  of  continual  attack  by  disease, 
certain  plants  develop  characteristics  that  ward 
off  ravages  of  such  parasites.    By  continual  care- 


ful selection  and  propagation  desired  types  are 
produced  that  thrive  even  where  disease  is  abund- 
ant, while  common  varieties  die  or  else  yield  poor 
returns. 

Tho  especially  resistant  strains  of  the  All  Sea- 
sons Cabbage  have  been  named  the  Clyde  Series 
Nos.  1  to  7.  Nos.  1,  2  and  4  have  proved  most  re- 
sistant. Within  a  year  or  two  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion expects  to  distribute  the  seed  of  these  strains 
to  growers. 

Farmers'  Medicine  Chest 

ONE  of  the  common  necessities  for  the  veteri- 
nary medicine  chest  in  the  farm  stable  is  a 
liquor  cresolis  compound  or  some  other  one 
of  the  coal-tar  disinfectants.  Such  a  compound 
may  be  used  for  disinfecting  stalls,  as  an  antisep- 
tic wash  and  as  a  dip  to  remove  lice  and  mange. 
A  2  to  3  per  cent  solution  is  the  strength  advised. 

Every  veterinary  medicine  chest  should  also  con- 
tain a  salve.  A  mixture  for  this  purpose  recom- 
mended by  one  veterinarian  consists  of  nine  parts 
pure  vaseline  and  one  part  impure  zinc  carbonate. 
This  makes  a  very  cheap  but  very  effective  combi- 
nation for  sore  necks  and  harness  chafes  with 
horses,  and  for  cracked  teats  in  the  cow. 

Tincture  of  iodine,  also,  is  one  of  the  best  skin 
antiseptics  and  is  unequaled  in  the  treatment  of 
closed  wounds.  Used  for  the  latter  purpose  it 
should  be  injected  into  the  deepest  pockets  of  the 
wound  with  a  syringe. 

Raw  linseed  oil  and  Epsom  or  Glauber's  salts  are 
two  other  drugs  very  essential  to 
the  stable  medicine  chest.  Linseed 
oil  in  doses  of  a  pint  to  a  quart  is 
used  as  a  purgative  for  horses.  Glau- 
ber's salts  in  doses  of  one  to  one  and 
one-half  pounds,  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  are  administered  to  cows  for 
impaction  of  the  rumen  or  paunch. 

Improving  Cotton 

THE  value  of  cotton  on  the  mar- 
ket depends  upon  its  freedom 
from  stain  and  trash,  length 
of  staple,  and  uniformity.  A  large 
portion  is  sold  at  a  low  price  on  ac- 
count of  its  poor  quality  and  lack  of 
uniformity.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  growth  of  poor  varieties  and  the 
lack  of  seed  selection  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  the  communities  where  poor 
cotton  is  produced,  seed  improvement 
by  individual  growers 'becomes  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  the  danger  of  seed 
mixing  at  the  gin  and  crossing  from 
neighboring  fields.  Since  the  whole 
community  suffers  from  the  growth 
and  sale  of  poor  cotton,  the  matter 
of  cottonseed  improvement  becomes 
just  as  much  a  community  problem 
as  improved  roads  or  improved 
schools.  In  fact,  the  increased  in- 
come from  improved  seed  in  a  com- 
munity would  soon  pay  for  the  im- 
proved roads  and  improved  schools. 
This  improvement  may  be  done  best  by  adopting 
one  good  variety  for  the  community  and  selecting 
seed  from  it  each  year.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  are  already  familiar  to  most  cotton  growers. 
Good  cotton,  of  uniform  quality,  can  be  more  easily 
and  profitably  marketed  than  a  mixture. 

Shopping  Hints 

IF  HOUSEWIVES  would  put  aside  samples  of  tex- 
tile fabrics  along  with  data  as  to  date  of  pur- 
chase and  price  paid,  this  information  would 
form  the  basis  for  more  economical  buying  later  on. 
Economical  buying  of  fabrics  calls  for  a  wider 
knowledge  and  more  discrimination  than  ever  be- 
fore, owing  to  the  use  of  new  methods  of  manu- 
facture, new  machinery,  and  new  fibers.  For  ex- 
ample, ramie,  a  new  fiber  stronger  than  linen,  is 
coming  into  use  for  a  number  of  textiles  used  in 
home  furnishing.  Also,  artificial  silks  are  very 
tempting  because  of  their  beautiful  luster,  tho  they 
cannot  be  washed  successfully. 


The  weather  forecasts  issued  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  are  based  on  observations  re- 
ported by  telegraph  twice  each  day,  showing  condi- 
tions at  about  200  regular  stations.  Mail  reports 
are  received  from  about  4,500  additional  stations, 
and  give  detailed  data  for  general  meteorological 
and  climatological  studies.  The  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  in  addition  to  supplying  weather 
news  to  the  newspapers,  mails  the  daily  forecasts 
to  more  than  100,000  addresses,  and  is  also  avail- 
able by  telephone  to  more  than  5,000,000  subscribers. 


My  feet  keep  time  to  the  hurrying  feet, 
Kind  earth  below,  sweet  heaven  above  us ; 

My  heart  belongs  to  the  hearts  I  meet, 

Hastening,  each,  to  the  hearts  that  love  us; 

While  street  lights  burn,  and  shadows  fall, 

Pilgrims  and  soldiers — brothers,  all ! 

Madeline  Bridges.  » 
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BETTERING   BUTTER  BREEDS 

Bulls,  Cows  and  Calves  Must  All  Be  Considered  Very  Carefully 

Records  Best  Basis  for  Selection 

T 


HE  modern  dairy  cow  is  bred  so  far  away 
from  the  wild  cow  of  nature  that  it  is  only 
by  continual  selection  that  the  production 
of  our  herds  can  be  maintained  at  the  present  level 
to  say  nothing  of  increasing  it.  The  only  practical 
ways  for  most  farmers  to  greatly  improve  the  pro- 
duction of  their  herds  are  to  cull  out  the  inferior 
cows  and  introduce  the  best  possible  blood  thru  the 
sire.  The  old  saying  that  the  sire  is  half  the  herd 
is  literally  true  from  the  standpoint  of  herd  im- 
provement. The  sire  selected  should  first  of  all  be 
a  pure-bred  of  the  breed  to  which  the  cows  belong. 
Cross-breeding  does  not  pay  and  in  the  end  is  dis- 
astrous to  the  herd. 

The  age  of  the  bull  so  far  as  known  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  characteristics  he  transmits.  The 
advantage  of  the  mature  bull  is  that  generally  it  is 
possible  to  see  some  of  his  daugh- 
ters and  in  this  way  judge  as  to  the 
character  of  his  offspring.  In  buy- 
ing a  young  bull  the  pedigree  and 
records  of  his  ancestors  are  the 
chief  things  to  take  into  account. 
The  mother  of  the  sire  selected 
should  have  the  characteristics  wanted 
by  the  breeder.  As  a  rule,  those  who 
buy  bulls  now  require  that  the  dam 
have  an  Advanced  Register  test 
which  gives  exact  information  as  to 
her  dairy  quality.  If  the  mother  of 
the  bull  is  one  of  a  large  group  of 
high-producing  sisters,  the  chances 
are  especially  good  that  the  charac- 
teristics will  be  transmitted.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  animal  in 
question  belongs  to  a  high  producing 
family. 

It  is  not  wise  to  select  a  bull  from 
a  cow  even  with  a  wonderful  record 
if  she  is  the  only  good  animal  in  her 
family.  In  this  case  she  is  a  freak 
in  her  family  and  will  probably 
transmit  not  her  own  high  milk  pro- 
duction, but  the  average  of  the  fam- 
ily to  which  she  belongs. 

For  a  high-producing,  pure-bred 
herd  the  safest  way  is,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  select  a  bull  old  enough  to 


have  daughters  in  milk.  It  is  then  possible  to  judge 
fairly  accurately  as  to  the  character  of  his  off- 
spring. 

The  two  methods  of  selecting  bulls  are  illus- 
trated by  the  herd  bulls  owned  by  the  University 
of  Missouri.  Sultana's  Virginia  Lad,  senior  sire 
in  the  Jersey  herd,  was  selected  on  account  of  his 
splendid  daughters.  His  mother  and  half  sisters 
were  also  considered.  Sir  Korndyke  Hengerveld 
DeKol,  at  the  head  of  the  Holstein  herd,  was  pur- 
chased when  9  years  old  on  account  of  his  high- 
producing  daughters.  The  new  Jersey  bull,  Sophie's 
Demonstrator,  was  purchased  on  the  basis  of  his 
pedigree  and  the  records  of  his  ancestors.  Sir  Mel- 
rose Canary,  Ayrshire  bull,  was  selected  by  pedi- 
gree and  records  of  his  ancestors.  Duke  Darling- 
ton, the  dairy  Shorthorn  herd  bull,  was  also  se- 
lected by  pedigree  and  the  records  of  butter  produc- 
tion made  by  the  cows  behind  him. 


o 


The  Omik  t  of  Thin  Calf  Refused  $25,000  for  Him  Because  His  Mother  Is  the 
"Long  Distance"  Butter  Producing  Champion  of  the  World 


Test  for  Sires 

NE  of  the  chief  values  of  improved  breeds  of 
livestock  rests  in  their  ability  to  reproduce 
these  breed  qualities.  In  the  case  of  dairy 
cattle,  breeders  want  sires  that  are  able  to  Increase 
the  production  of  milk  and  butterfat  in  their  off- 
spring, as  compared  with  previous  generations.  In 
beef  cattle,  the  object  sought  is  a  sire  that  will 
transmit  the  ability  for  rapid  and  economical  pro- 
duction of  meat.  The  same  is  true  in  the  produc- 
tion of  breeding  swine  and  mutton  sheep.  All 
breeders  who  look  forward  to  high  ideals  in  animal 
production  and  wish  to  secure  greater  profits  are 
searching  for  sires  that  will  continue  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed.  The  important  question  is,  how 
can  such  sires  be  selected  and  determined. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  animal  breeding  work  that 
many  questions  are  answered  better  by  hindsight 
than  by  foresight.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  final  and  true  test  of  pre- 
potency in  sires  can  be  answered 
only  by  growing  and  testing  the  off- 
spring. This  may  require  several 
years,  and  if  the  test  results  in  fail- 
ure, there  is  much  loss  involved.  At 
least  smaller  profits  will  be  secured 
than  would  have  accrued  thru  the 
use  of  a  better  sire.  Many  sires  do 
not  prove  their  worth  until  middle 
life  has  been  reached,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  lost  or  slaughtered 
before  their  true  value  is  recognized. 

In  deciding  by  foresight  which  sire 
to  choose,  the  best  information  is  a 
complete  record  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  sire  in  question.  This  will  show 
whether  or  not  the  parents  and 
grandparents  were  prepotent  and 
able  to  improve  the  breed.  Also,  the 
sire  himself  should  be  a  good  indi- 
vidual with  vigorous  constitution 
and  a  symmetrical  form  true  to  the 
requirements  of  the  breed.  The 
proper  selection  of  such  animals  re- 
quires a  careful  study  of  the  history 
of  the  breed  and  the  inspection  of  a 
large  number  of  the  best  animals  in 
private  herds  and  at  show  rings. 
Continued  on  Page  1215 


PORK  PRODUCING  POINTERS 

Things  Learned  From  Experience  Are  the  Things  Worth  While 


Kindness  Pays 


KINDNESS  has  an  economic  value  in  the  hand- 
ling of  hogs.  The  wild  sow  usually  is  cross 
at  farrowing  time;  if  she  is  terror  stricken 
when  the  attendant  comes  around,  she  may  tramp 
on  the  pigs. 

Most  sows  need  some  attention    at  farrowing 
time  if  the  weather  is  cold.   The  pigs  may  get  away 
from  the  sow  and  will  become  chilled  if  not  put 
back.    If  the  sow  is  tame  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  to  give  any  assist- 
ance necessary.    The  saving  of  the 
litter    occasionally    depends  upon 
prompt  aid. 

The  sows  should  be  kept  in  a  com- 
fortable, well-bedded  place,  so  they 
will  not  pile  up  in  cold  weather.  It 
la  well  to  have  guard  rails  in  the 
farrowing  house,  eight  inches  from 
the  wall  and  eight  inches  from  the 
floor. 

No  More  Sorting 

THE  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  Company  has  pub- 
lished, effective  February  15, 
1917,  tariffs  canceling  the  rule  now 
carried  by  its  freight  tariff  whereby 
shippers  may  stop  hogs  at  certain 
designated  points  in  Iowa,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  for  the  purpose  of 
sorting  or  finishing  loading  without 
additional  charge.  The  privilege  is 
now  used  by  Cudahy  Bros.  Company, 
Cudahy,  Wis.,  at  Boone,  Iowa,  and 
Mankato  and  Winona,  Minn.,  and  by 
John  P.  8<|uire  &  Company  (a  Swift 
concern)  at  Clinton,  Iowa.  T.  M.  Sin- 
clair <&  Wilson  &  Company  subsid- 
iary) uses  the  privilege  at  Tama, 
Iowa,  and  if  this  cancellation  be- 


comes effective,  it  will  mean  that  the  country  buying 
packers  using  the  privileges  at  those  points  will 
have  to  pay  the  regular  rate  in  and  out 

Field  Peas  for  Hogs 

A FEW  enterprising  farmers  in  North  Dakota 
have  found  that  the  Canadian  field  pea  grown 
as  a  hog  feed  is  an  immensely  profitable  crop 
in  some  parts  of  the  State.    Usually  the  Canadian 


KimliM  mm  Pay*,  Whether  It  In  a  PIk  or  «  PeHOD 


field  pea  does  not  make  a  satisfactory  growth  in  the 
heavy  soil  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  but  in  most  of 
the  soils  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
State  the  Canadian  field  pea  will  make  a  very  heavy 
growth.  It  may  be  seeded  alone  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  per  acre  and  pastured  by  hogs  when  partly 
grown,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  mature  and  be  used 
as  a  fattening  ration  either  by  allowing  the  hogs  to 
harvest  the  crop  themselves  or  by  thrashing  the 
crop  and  feeding  the  peas  as  part  of  the  grain  ration. 

Usually  the  crop  proves  a  trifle  more 
successful  when  one  bushel  of  oats 
per  acre  is  seeded  with  the  two  bush- 
els of  peas.  The  oats  will  help  to 
support  the  pea  vines  and  the  crop 
can  then  be  harvested  better,  either 
by  the  hogs  or  with  a  binder.  If  the 
crop  is  to  be  pastured  thru  the  sum- 
mer months,  grain  should  be  fed  to 
the  pigs  in  addition.  A  field  of  peas 
seeded  beside  a  patch  of  corn  that  is 
to  be  hogged  off  will  add  consider- 
able to  the  ration  while  the  hogs  are 
on  the  corn.  One  of  the  objections 
to  the  use  of  peas  as  a  forage  for 
hogs  has  been  the  high  price  of  the 
seed.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
grow  some  seed  each  year  rather 
than  to  depend  upon  buying  it. 

Pork  Contest  Results 

THE  results  in  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Pork  Production  Contest 
indicate  North  Dakota  feeds 
fed  to  pigs  produce  quick  and  eco- 
nomic gains.  Kenneth  Wood  of  Ar- 
villa  won  the  first  prize  of  $50  on  a 
litter  of  twelve  pigs  that  at  208  days 
weighed  2,(i73  pounds.  He  fed  prin- 
cipally barley,  skimmilk  and  pasture, 
with  a  little  corn  and  screenings- 
Continued  on  Page  1217 
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Community  Cold  Storage 

SOME  years  ago  certain  cold  storage  men  in  the 
Eastern  States  put  up  to  J.  P.  Morgan  a  propo- 
sition to  finance  a  company  to  erect  a  cold 
storage  warehouse  in  every  agricultural  county  in 
the  United  States.  The  only  thing  which  kept  this 
spectacular  financier  from  going  into  the  scheme 
was  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law;  he  said  it  would  be 
one  of  the  best  paying  investments  possible  if  our 
laws  would  permit  it. 

If  a  cold  storage  warehouse  in  every  county 
would  be  a  good  investment  for  a  great  corpora- 
tion, then  surely  each  one  should  prove  a  good  in- 
vestment for  local  capital.  In  every  community  or 
county  where  a  large  volume  of  perishable  products 
such  as  eggs,  butter,  fruits  and  vegetables  sucH  as 
cabbage  and  potatoes  are  produced,  it  would  pay 
these  producers  well  to  finance  and  build  a  coop- 
eratively owned  and  operated  cold  storage  plant. 
Then  they  could  store  such  products  themselves, 
where  storage  costs  are  low,  and  reap  for  them- 
selves the  profits  which  come  from  selling  when 
prices  are  highest. 

In  such  communities  they  would  have  no  reason 
te>  complain  about  the  robberies  of  the  storage  men 
in  the  cities.  They  would  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain about  the  price  of  butter  and  eggs  in  the 
spring  when  hens  were  laying  and  cows  were  milk- 
ing freely,  or  of  the  price  of  potatoes  and  cabbage 
in  the  fall  when  the  crops  are  being  gathered. 
Their  warehouse  receipts  would  make  excellent 
security  to  give  the  banker  for  a  loan  which  might 
be  needed,  security  acceptable  at  almost  its  face 
value  at  the  time  the  loan  was  being  made. 

We  need  more  of  these  warehouses  scattered 
thruout  the  country.  And  the  producers  are  the  prop- 
er people  to  own  and  manage  them.  When  we  do  have 
them,  their  owners  should  organize  themselves  into 
a  large  central,  cooperative  selling  organization  to 
facilitate  the  economical  marketing  of  the  products 
stored  in  them. 

An  Unworked  Gold  Mine 

HOG  breeders  should  take  a  lesson  from  the 
methods  and  accomplishments  of  dairy  cattle 
breeders.  Dairymen  have  developed  strains 
in  each  breed  which  are  noted  for  their  large  an- 
nual production  of  butterfat.  These  high  produc- 
ers increase  their  owners'  annual  net  income  in 
two  ways:  From  the  sales  of  milk  or  butterfat,  and 
from  the  sales  of  breeding  stock.  Hog  breeders 
should  also  adopt  productiveness  as  the  leading 
factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  choice 
of  breeding  stock  and  the  development  of  special 
strains  in  each  of  the  leading  breeds. 

The  maintenance  ration  of  a  dairy  cow  is  the 
same,  whether  she  produce  100  or  1,000  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  a  year.  The  maintenance  of  a  sow  is 
the  same,  whether  she  produce  four  or  fourteen 
pigs  at  a  litter.  If  it  pays  better  to  shovel  feed 
to  the  thousand-pound  cow  than  to  the  hundred- 
pound  one,  then  it  pays  better  to  do  it  to  the  four- 
teen-pig  sow  than  to  the  four-pig  one;  just  as  it  is 
a  dairy  cow's  business  to  produce  butterfat,  so  is  it 
the  business  of  a  sow  to  produce  pork.  The  sow's 
business  is  to  produce  little  pigs  which  grow 
quickly  and  economically  into  large  porkers. 

The  sow  which  produces  a  large  number  of 
healthy  pigs  at  a  litter  pays  her  owner  a  much 
greater'  profit  than  does  the  one  which  produces 
only  a  few  at  a  litter.  Then  why  not  develop 
strains  of  specially  high-producing  sows?  They 
will  not  only  make  more  money  for  the  man  who 
raises  them  to  sell  as  meat  animals,  but  they  will 
also  make  more  money  for  the  man  who  raises 
them  to  sell  as  breeders.  If  a  calf  from  a  high- 
producing  dairy  cow  sells  at  a  premium  for  use 


as  a  breeder,  then  a  pig  from  a  highly-productive 
sow  will  do  the  same  thing.  Let  us  develop  an 
advanced  registry  division  among  the  hog  associa- 
tions as  well  as  among  the  dairy  associations.* 

What  Man  Has  Done 

BREEDERS  of  dairy  cattle  have  made  more  not- 
able and  businesslike  advancement  in  their 
work  in  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  than 
have  the  breeders  of  any  other  class  of  farm  ani- 
mals, because  they  have  specialized  in  developing 
that  particular  characteristic  of  the  cow  which  pays 
profits — the  annual  production  of  butterfat.  Here 
are  some  figures  which  help  us  to  realize  the 
amount  of  this  development: 

In  1881  the  statement  was  made  that  a  Holsteln 
cow  in  the  royal  stables  of  Germany  had  actually 
produced  the  astonishing  amount  of  18,000  pounds 
of  milk  in  one  year,  and  that  a  Jersey  cow  had 
produced  fourteen  pounds  of  butter  in  one  week. 
Most  people  who  heard  or  read  the  statement  at 
the  time  said,  or  at  least  thought,  that  somebody 
lied.  In  1911  there  were  only  six  cows  which  were 
known  to  have  actually  produced  850  to  1,000 
pounds  of  butter  in  365  days.  Now  there  are  some- 
thing like  110  American  cows  in  that  class,  and 
one  cow  has  actually  produced  50.68  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  seven  days.  Of  course,  those  are  the  present- 
day  topnotchers.  But  there  is  one  breed  which 
alone  has  2,962  members  which  have  completed 
long-time  tests  which  show  their  average  produc- 
tion to  equal  14,649.2  pounds  of  milk  and  504.91 
pounds  of  butterfat  a  year  each.  This  is  the  result 
of  breeding  for  the  express  purpose  of  increasing 
butterfat  production. 

To  show  the  effect  of  breeding,  take  the  case  of 
one,  cow  which  completed  a  365-day  test  with 
27,761.7  pounds  of  milk  which  contained  1,205.09 
pounds  of  butterfat  to  her  credit.  The  immediate 
"relatives"  of  this  cow  admitted  to  the  advanced 
registry  classification  of  her  breed  include  her 
dam,  2  granddams,  12  sisters,  73  aunts  and  213 
cousins.  One  of  her  grandsires  has  68  advanced 
registry  daughters,  18  sons  with  149  advanced  regis- 
try daughters,  and  31  daughters  which  have  50 
advanced  registry  daughters. 

Value  of  Cold  Storage 

COLD  storage  warehouses,  when  properly  used 
and  controlled,  are  the  balance  wheels  to 
the  prices  of  perishable  food  products.  Un- 
scrupulous and  illegal  combination  of  owners  and 
managers  of  these  warehouses,  of  course,  causes  a 
hardship  to  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of 
such  perishable  products.  But,  even  yet,  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  are  better  off  with  such  ware- 
housing than  they  would  be  if  we  had  none  at  all ; 
it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  fellow  who  said  that  bad 
weather  is  much  better  than  no  weather  at  all. 

Thru  the  development  of  cold  storage  methods 
and  facilities  it  is  now  possible  to  accumulate  eggs, 
fruits  and  vegetables  during  those  seasons  when 
the  production  is  much  greater  than  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption and  hold  them  over  in  good  and  whole- 
some condition  for  use  during  those  months  of  the 
year  when  none  at  all  are  being  produced,  or  when 
the  rate  of  consumption  is  much  greater  than  the 
rate  of  production.  The  result  is  that  the  price 
of  eggs  paid  the  farmer  is  higher  during  the  spring 
when  the  hens  are  laying  at  full  capacity  than  it 
would  be  if  there  were  no  cold  storage  warehouses 
in  which  to  store  them;  thus  the  producer  is  bene- 
fited. Then,  when  the  hens  are  not  laying  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  cities,  the  cold 
storage  eggs  come  out  to  supply  the  demand  and 
so  keep  down  the  price  which  the  consumer  has  to 
pay.  Of  course,  this  cuts  into  the  producer's  price 
a  little,  but  it  is  much  better  for  his  pocketbook  to 
get  a  nickel  a  dozen  more  for  his  eggs  when  his 
hens  are  each  laying  an  egg  a  day  than  to  get  a 
quarter  more  when  they  are  laying  only  one  a  week, 
or  none  at  all. 

We  may  rant  and  scold  and  cuss  all  we  want  to 
about  the  cold  storage  men  being  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, but  we  are  better  off  in  spite  of  their  crook- 
edness than  we  would  be  without  cold  storage  of 
any  kind.  We  need  that  balance  wheel  which  main- 
tains a  more  steady  price.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  that  crookedness  impossible. 

About  Following  the  Crowd 

ONE  of  the  most  successful  business  farmers 
we  know,  for  some  time  practical  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  made  it 
a  practice  to  go  against  the  crowd  rather  than  with 
it.  His  specialty  was  livestock.  His  farm  is  lo- 
cated near  one  of  the  large  market  centers.  When 
other  stockmen  were  feeding  steers  and  selling 
heifers,  he  bought  heifers  from  the  yards  and  fed 
them — because  he  could  get  them  cheaper  than  he 
could  get  steers,  and  when  well  finished  they 
brought  practically  the  same  price.  He  made 
money  by  going  against  the  crowd,  rather  than 
with  it. 

Prophecy  is  a  risky  business  for  any  one  to  en- 
gage in,  even  the  weather  man.  But  one  of  the 
safest  possible  prophecies  is  that  every  one  who 
planted  potatoes  last  year  will  do  it  again  this 


year,  and  lots  of  people  who  did  not  plant  them 
last  year  will  do  so  this  year;  as  a  result  there 
will  be  an  overproduction  of  potatoes  next  fall 
if  we  have  a  fair  potato  season.  Since  we  have  not 
yet  developed  the  plan  of  drying  potatoes  and  using 
them  as  stock  feed,  as  they  do  in  Germany,  the 
country  is  not  in  position  to  absorb  such  an  over- 
production of  this  crop  in  case  we  have  a  good 
season  for  them.  It  is  a  fairly  safe  bet  that  the 
man  who  goes  with  the  potato  crowd  this  year, 
because  prices  are  high  this  winter,  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  his  potato  income  next  fall. 

In  view  of  this  tendency  of  human  nature,  one 
is  almost  justified  in  saying,  "Go  easy  on  the  spuds 
unless  you  are  in  position  to  use  them  as  feed  in 
case  there  is  an  overproduction." 

Feast  and  Famine  Bad 

AN  AVERAGE  uniform  diet  is  much  better  for 
our  bodies  than  is  a  big  feast  one  day  and  a 
famine  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  Tht  same 
general  principle  applies  to  our  pocketbooks.  We 
are  much  better  off  and  can  make  more  money 
year  in  and  year  out  with  the  prices  of  our  products 
more  uniform  thruout  the  year,  as  they  are  now, 
than  when  they  fluctuated  from  "feast  to  famine"  a 
quarter  to  a  half  century  ago.  Legitimate  dealing 
in  futures,  the  development  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities making  it  possible  for  us  to  sell  on  the 
world  market,  the  building  of  vast  storage  ware- 
houses— these  are  the  things  which  have  brought 
about  this  greater  uniformity  in  price  levels  and  have 
done  away  with  the  possibility  of  buying  corn  in  the 
fall  at  a  quarter  and  selling  it  in  the  spring  at  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter — a  thing  which  was  not  un- 
common a  quarter  century  or  more  ago. 

This  broad,  basic  principle  has  also  a  bearing  on 
the  conduct  of  the  individual  farm  business.  The 
man  who  is  in  position  to  hold  his  unperishable 
products,  such  as  hay  and  grains,  thru  the  season 
of  lower  prices  until  higher  prices  have  arrived 
will  make  more  money  in  the  end — thruout  a  long 
term  of  years — than  will  the  man  who  must  always 
sell  at  harvest  time  in  order  to  meet  notes  at  the 
bank  or  bills  at  the  store.  This  means  that  it  pays 
big  to  have  a  reserve  fund,  or  its  equivalent  in  good 
long  term  credit.  Such  a  reserve  fund  of  cash  or 
credit  is  to  the  individual  what  warehouses,  trans- 
portation admitting  to  the  world  market,  and  legiti- 
mate dealing  in  futures  are  to  the  business  as 
a  whole — a  sort  of  balance  wheel  to  prevent  this 
fluctuation  from  "feast  to  famine." 

Try  It  Once 

DO  ANYTHING  once,  and  do  it  again  if  I  like 
it,"  is  not  a  bad  plan  in  general.  It  is  a  mighty 
good  attitude  of  mind  to  have  toward  this 
thing  of  keeping  cost  and  income  records  on  our 
business.  And  here  is  a  good  way  to  carry  it  out: 
Choose  some  one  product  or  activity  of  the  farm 
to  test  out  this  year.  Suppose  we  take  our  corn 
crop  or  our  chickens.  Keep  a  careful  account  of  all 
labor,  materials  and  expense  used  in  producing  the 
thing.  Keep  another  account  of  every  cent  we  get 
out  of  it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  figure  up  from 
these  two  accounts  just  what  profit  we  have  made 
on  it.  Then  go  over  these  itemized  accounts  very 
carefully  and  see  if  we  cannot  figure  out  ways  in 
which  we  could  have  cut  down  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, or  increased  the  amount  of  production  and  the 
amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  what  was  pro- 
duced. 

Dollars  to  doughnuts  nine  out  of  every  ten  per- 
sons who  do  it  this  once  will  do  it  again,  and  next 
year  will  enlarge  these  accounts  to  include  at  least 
one  more  product  or  activity,  if  not  every  one  in- 
volved in  their  farming  business.  The  farming 
business  is  not  one  of  those  cases  where  "if  ignor- 
ance is  bliss  it  is  folly  to  be  wise."  If  there  is  any 
business  on  earth  where  it  is  rank  foolishness  to 
be  ignorant  it  is  the  farming  business.  And  there 
is  no  sort  of  knowledge  more  productive  of  profits 
than  the  knowledge  of  costs  and  income. 

Exploring 

SOMEBODY  or  other  made  a  remark  to  the  ef- 
fect that  successful  men  learn  from  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  others,  while  unsuccess- 
ful men  learn  only  from  their  own  successes  and 
failures.  The  most  successful  men  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming  are  those  who  study  constant- 
ly the  reports  of  experiments  and  researches  of  the 
Experiment  Stations  and  Colleges  of  Agriculture, 
and  who  read  about  the  experiences  of  other  farm- 
ers as  reported  in  their  farm  papers;  out  of  this 
accumulated  knowledge  they  pick  that  which  is 
applicable  to  their  own  farm  and  adapt  it  to  their 
own  conditions  and  problems.  The  unsuccessful 
man  is  the  one  who  does  not  do  this,  who  despises 
"book  farming,"  who  wanders  around  in  the  dark 
a  good  deal  like  the  cats  on  our  cover  page,  only 
not  with  as  much  definite  purpose  in  mind.  His 
exploring  is  done  more  unconsciously  than  inten- 
tionally, and  consequently  he  learns  or  benefits  but 
little  from  it.  A  little  experimenting,  a  little  ex- 
ploring, is  a  good  thing;  but  it  pays  well  to  take  . 
all  the  profit  or  benefit  we  possibly  can  from  the 
experiences  of  others  and  thus  save  ourselves  the 
necessity  of  trying  things  out  for  ourselves. 
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Week's  Market  Story 


International   political  news 

formed  the  chief  influence  on  the 
grain  market  last  week,  and  had  also 
some  influence  on  the  livestock  mar- 
ket. When  the  news  came  unex- 
pectedly that  Germany  had  repu- 
diated her  promise  made  America 
not  to  torpedo  merchant  vessels  in- 
discriminately and  without  warning, 
and  announced  to  the  world  that 
after  February  1st  she  would  sink, 
without  warning,  any  vessel  of  any 
kind  within  certain  limits  about  the 
British  Isles,  France  and  Italy, 
prices  broke  badly  thru  fear  that 
this  embargo  would  stop  our  expor- 
tation of  foodstuffs,  as  these  coun- 
tries are  our  principal  exporting 
market  for  foodstuffs  now.  Finally 
it  was  realized  that  only  a  fraction 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  freight  to  these 
countries  had  been  sunk  in  the  past 
by  Germany  and  that  she  had  a  ter- 
rific task  on  her  hands  to  police  that 
vast  stretch  of  ocean  and  sea  well 
enough  to  keep  a  very  great  percent- 
age of  the  vessels  which  would  try  it 
from  getting  in  or  out.  This  realization 
helped  to  strengthen  the  market  con- 
siderably. When  the  news  was 
flashed  to  the  trading  centers  that 
President  Wilson  had  severed  all  re- 
lations with  Germany  because  of 
this  broken  promise,  the  market 
broke  again.  Then  the  market  ral- 
lied and  the  week  closed  with  prices 
just  about  where  they  were  the  pre- 
vious week. 

jyjAY  wheat  ranged  from  $1.54%  to 
$1.79%,  a  total  range  of  over  a 
quarter.  Cash  wheat  ranged  from 
$1.69  to  $1.87%.  The  range  in  price 
for  September  delivery  was  only  9% 
cents,  the  principal  effect  on  this 
class  being  weather  conditions.  But 
in  all  cases  the  week  closed  with 
prices  near  the  high  point  for  the 
week,  showing  a  recovery  of  confi- 
dence that  high  prices  will  continue. 

1*HE  action  in  the  corn  market  was 
similar  to  that  in  wheat,  except 
that  the  price  swings  have  been  less 
violent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
prices  were  only  moderately  lower. 
Rains  in  Argentine  have  relieved  con- 
ditions in  that  country  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  crop  there  at  best  will 
be  small,  and  the  need  for  corn 
abroad  is  increasing  with  steady  ex- 
port buying  in  this  country.  The 


cash  price  ranged  from  94 %c  to 
$1.01%  for  No.  2. 

"pHE  local  stock  of  oats,  which  is 
the  largest  on  record  at  this 
time,  is  said  to  be  practically  all 
sold  for  export,  the  main  question 
now  being  to  move  the  grain  out. 
Long  oats  were  sold  freely  the  last 
week,  following  the  break  in  other 
grains.  Receipts  are  running  smaller 
than  a  year  ago,  the  cash  prices 
for  standard  grades  ranging  from 
51%  to  57%  cents. 

gEEF  steer  values  at  Chicago  last 
week  underwent  general  revision, 
selling  15c  to  25c  lower  than  the  pre- 
vious week  for  sheep  and  interme- 
diate grades  of  steers,  while  the  good 
to  choice  fat  beeves  advanced  10@15c 
to  the  highest  level  of  the  year.  The 
best  made  $12.10.  Cows  and  heifers 
closed  25@35c  lower,  while  canning 
grades  lost  15@25c  and  bulls  dropped 
10@25c.  Calves  sold  and  closed 
25@50c  for  the  week. 

gHEEP  and  lamb  values  at  Chicago 
last  week  continued  to  advance 
into  previously  unknown  territory, 
closing  25c  to  35c  higher  than  the 
previous  week,  and  higher  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  history  of 


EVERBEARING  S 
FOR  OUR 


RAWBERRIES 
SUBSCRIBERS 


THESE  guaranteed  true  to  name  Ever- 
bearing Strawberry  plants  are  just 
what  their  name  implies  and  if  set  in 
your  garden  during  the  spring  months  will  ■ 
become  thoroughly  rooted  and  will  bear  a 
heavy  crop  of  fine,  big,  red,  deli  iously  flavored 
Strawberries  all  through  July,  August,  September 
and  until  stopped  by  severe  freezing  weather  in 
late  fall  of  same  year. 

Wonderful  Root  System 

The  Everbearing  varieties 
have  a  much  heavier  root  sys-_^f  *i 
tem  than  the  common  sorts. 
often  going  into  the  soil  to  the 
distance  of  a  foot  and  a 
■  quarter.  This  gets  the  roots 
down  into  the  moist  soil  and 
enables  the  plants  to  produce 
fine  large  berries  right  along 
daring  hot.  dry  *  summer 
weather. 

W«  are  glad  to  help  intro- 
duce these  valuable  plants,  and 
If  you  will  accept  our  offer  and 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to 
us  at  once,  we  will  have  our 
nursery  send  you  the  DOZEN 
ASSORTED  EVERBEARING 
PLANTS  at  proper  time  for  planting  in  your 
locality,  and  include  with  them  a  plant  of  a 
new  fl.OCO  variety  for  good  measure  on  the  deal. 

THE  FARM  I  NO  BUSINESS, 

600  N.  Dearborn  SU,  Chicago,  111. 
I  Inclose  60  rents,  for  which  fiend  me  The 
Farming  Bnnine**  for  one  year,  and  as  a 
gift,  a  dozen  assorted  Kverhearlng  Straw- 
berry flanta,  to  be  sent  at  the  proper  time 
for  planting  In  my  locality,  and  also  a  plant 
of  a  new  $1,000  variety. 

Nam«   

Street.  R.  V.  D  

City  -  -  i   Stat*  


the  trade  here.  Lambs  topped  at 
$14.65,  while  yearlings  made  $13.50 
and  wethers  sold  up  to  $11.75,  all  rec- 
ord marks.  A  decrease  of  nearly 
22,000  head  in  receipts  facilitated  the 
work  of  advancing  value,  but  the 
chief  factor  was  the  broad  demand, 
there  being  urgent  orders  filed  by 
packers,  independent  butchers,  and 
shippers. 

J-JOG  receipts  of  8,000  at  Chicago 
Saturday  met  with  a  brisk  de- 
mand from  smaller  packers  and  ship- 
pers at  an  advance  of  10@15c  over 
Friday's  average  prices.  Big  pack- 
ers had  hogs  which  had  been  shipped 
to  them  direct,  and  bought  scarcely 
any  here,  but  their  support  was  not 
needed  and  the  market  closed  in  a 
strong  position.  Top  sales  were 
made  at  $12.05,  and  the  bulk  at 
fll.75@11.95. 

Final  prices  made'  hogs  25@35c 
higher  than  a  week  ago  and  as  high 
as  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War 
The  average  price  for  the  week  was 
advanced  to  $11.70,  against  $11.30 
last  week,  the  previous  high  mark 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  Receipts  for 
the  week  decreased  17,000  and  ship- 
ments fell  off  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. 


earlier  than  you  ever  had  before. 

THOUSANDS 

of  up-to-date  gardeners  are  making 
bin  money — you  can  do  the  same. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  narden 
like  the  other  fellow— beat  him 
to  it.    Have  a  garden  that  you'll 
be  proud  of,  a  garden  that  will 
bring  the  admiration  of  youi 
friends.   No  matter  how  back- 
ward the  Spring,  it's  easy  with 

THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  FORCER 

Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It's  chuck 
full  of  the  latest  developments  in  modem  gardening.  It 
gives  you  gaidening  information  found  in  no  other  publi- 
cation. ^  It  te!l9  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden  with 
flowers  in  full  bloom  and  regetables  for  your  table  a  month 
earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me  a  post 
card  and  I'll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 
THE  BALL  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  P,  Glenside.  Pa. 


EED 

Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 


Every  Gardener  and^ Planter 
should  test  Our  Northern-Grown  Seeds. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
PAD    1  f\~.    we  will  mail  postpaid  our 
rUtx    1UC    FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1  pkg.  60-Day  Tomato  20c 

I  pkg.  Princess  Radish  10c 

1  pkg.  Self-Growing  Celery 

pkg.  Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage  . 
pkg.  Fullerton  Market  Lettuce 
A, so  12  Varieties  Choice  Flower  Seeds 

Write  today!    Send  10  cents  to  help 
pay  postage  and  packing  and  receive 
the  above    Famous  Collection  " 
and  our  New  Instructive 
Garden  Guide. 

Great  Northern  Seed  Co. 

2B2Rose  St.    Rockford,  Illinois 


Pure  Clover  Seed, 
to  Farmers; 


What*! 
Back  ofj 
The  Ad? 


gABSON  BROS,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years  have  built  one 
of  the  largest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  In  1905 
three  brothers  began  a  business  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing articles  of  acknowledged  merit  to  the  rural  and  small-town 
communities.  For  a  number  of  years  their  business  has  been  con- 
ducted in  a  plant  shown  at  the  top  of  this  article,  while  at  the  present 
time  there  is  nearing  completion  the  handsome  new  building  shown 
at  the  bottom  of  this  article.  With  the  new  building  they  will  have 
buildings  five  stories  high  with  a  frontage  400  feet  by  130  feet. 

With  a  strong  capitalization  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
good  merchandising  methods  and  wonderful  shipping  facilities,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  supply  thousands  of  homes  in  addition  to  the 
thousands  of  homes  heretofore  supplied  with  the  Edison  Famous 
Diamond  Stylus  Phonograph. 

To  this  concern  is  due  the  introduction  into  America  of  the  well- 
known  Belgian  Melotte  Separator.  Following  their  policy  of  serv- 
ing the  farmer,  Babson  Bros,  have  succeeded  in  placing  in  the  hands 
of  thousands  of  American  farmers  this  cream  separator  of  recognized 
merit. 

A  large  department  of  the  business  is  devoted  to  tailoring,  and 
by  efficient  manufacturing  methods  they  are  able  to  supply  con- 
sumers in  small  towns  with  clothing  at  a  price  much  more  economi- 
cal than  the  city  man  must  pay. 

A  familiar  sight  on  the  streets  of  towns  all  over  America  is  the 
Arrow  bicycle,  which  is  also  distributed  by  this  company.  By  spe- 
cializing on  a  restricted  number  of  lines  they  are  enabled  to  give 
their  customers  unusual  value.  The  great  confidence  following  so 
many  years  of  value-giving  on  the  part  of  this  great  institution  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  Babson  Bros.'  business.  They 
recognize  the  right  of  their  customers  and  maintain  a  high  ideal  of 
service  to  them  by  keeping  their  products  strictly  to  a  high  standard 
of  quality,  always  sold  upon  the  basis  of  satisfaction  to  the  customer. 
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Watch  for  Article  Number  3 


„  take  pride  in  the 
quality  and  hardiness 
of  the  Clover,  Timothy 
and    Alfalfa    we  otter. 

"FARMER  BRAND" 
Seeds  are  known  all  over 
the  northwest  as  the  "best 
the  earth  produces". 
Send  for  samples  and  our 
new  1917  catalog,  describ- 
ing everything  for  the  gard- 
_Q,  farm  and  lown.     This  book 
is  fully  illustrated  and  valu- 
able for  reference    Write  for  free  copy. 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., 

118  First  Avenue.    FARIBAULT,  MINN 


Guaranteed 


Ainaworth  pnre-bred  seed  corn  is  the  result  of  = 

yenra  of  scientific  propagation  nnd  selection.  == 

96  to  100  per  cent  germination  guaranteed.  Test  = 

it  yourself  for  12  days.    Bee  catalog  guarantee.  == 

Only  selected  ears  which  have  been  sorted  == 

three  times  nre  sold  for  seed.   No  crib-dried  = 

seed  sold.   We  own  and  farm  1,000  acres  of  the  = 

finest  eeod  Corn  land.    Our  drying  plants  are  the  z= 

largest  and  most  modern  in  the  world.  Reserve  your  == 

eeed  early.    Hundreds  of  orders  that  corne  too  late  S 

are  refused  each  year.    Make  your  selection  now — we  as 

will  ship  when  you  want  it.    Many  customers  have  === 

increased  their  yield  as  much  as  15  bushels  per  arre.  S 

Get  our  catalog.  It  tolls  how.  Don'tdelay  — writetoday  == 

"The  Seed  House  on  the  Farm** 
W.  T.  Ainsworth  &  Sods,  Box  LZ  ,  Mason  City,  III. 
Hill 


ODD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  youra 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHU M WAY,  Rockford, IIL 


PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  "P 

II  UK  linmiKN  from  H-nrlm   J.  H.  n±LE  TKfcKO. 
~^rlf,  for  free  ratnlngr. 

Box  29,  Cleveland,  Tonn. 


P,»r.  Plnm 

"enI'iNK  IMIHoni'APrLES.'Vrril*  for  fr„  atdw 
TENN.  NURSERY  CO, 


-  mm  A  r,;,iror  Ma. Ml  tv.rb.arin.  Straw- 

CD  EC  i>l. mt«,  lareo   pkt    of  new 

K  W9  W9  Cerent  F.tarlta,  Sudan  Grass  and 
I    1 1  ■■■  Mm  silk  L.alPoppy  Mad.  all  Fre»  for 

T..lln«.  Send  10c  for  mailing  rxpen.,.  or  not.  a. 
von  nloaao  Wo  offer  irrnilin,  1  rofrroprive  fcver- 
bonr/nir  plant,  at  50c  per  do!.;  Dflc  for  60-  S 1 .75  for 
100;  IS.  DO  for  826,  altpo.tp.id.  CATALOG  FREE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  B0I448 ,  Oeage,  loia 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Collapsible  Chick  Yard 

FOR  the  person  who  hatches  and  broods  little 
chickens  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  with 
Biddy  to  furnish  the  heat,  this  little  covered 
wire  yard  to  be  attached  to  a  brooding  coop  should 
prove  a  mighty  handy  arrangement.    It  will  keep 


the  little  fellows  from  wandering  far  away  from 
mother. until  they  are  large  enough  to  know  enough 
to  come  in  out  of  the  rain  when  one  of  those  fre- 
quent spring  and  early  summer  showers  blows  up; 
and  this  wandering,  while  still  young  and  foolish, 
is  cause  for  the  death  of  a  goodly  percentage  of 
early  hatched  chicks,  arid  is  incidentally  cause  for 
a  whole  heap  of  tiresome  running  about  by  the 
good  housewife  who  looks  after  most  of  the  chick- 
ens on  our  farms. 

This  pen  consists  of  four  rectangular  frames,  or 
woven  wire  walls.  The  two  side  and  end  frames 
are  hinged  to  the  top  frame  so  that  they  can  be 
folded  under  or  into  it  when  not  in  use,  or  when 
being  shipped  to  the  buyer;  thus  they  can  be  folded 
into  a  small  space  for  shipment  or  for  storing  from 
one  brooding  season  to  the  next.  When  placed  in 
front  of  a  brooder  coop,  this  contrivance  gives  the 
chicks  a  little  grassy  range,  and  yet  keeps  them 
within  sound  of  the  coaxing  call  of  the  old  hen. 
Also,  the  coop  can  be  opened  so  as  to  allow  the  hen 
to  have  the  same  range  as  the  chicks,  and  a  little 
exercise  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  her  as  well  as 
for  the  chicks.  Incidentally,  this  little  pen  keeps 
rats  and  other  prowling,  murdering  varmints  away 
from  the  chicks.  If  there  is  a  good  place  for  set- 
ting the  coops  where  they  will  be  protected  from 
chill  winds,  it  might  prove  a  very  good  scheme  to 
set  the  old  hen  right  in  this  coop;  t.-.en  she  will 
hatch  and  brood  all  in  the  same  place,  and  will 
feel  perfectly  contented  and  at  home  when  the 
downy  little  scalawags  come  out  of  their  shells. 


Plant  Protector 


WHEN  setting  out  into  the  garden  or  field  such 
plants  as  cabbages,  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc., 
which  have  been  first  started  in  a  hothouse 
or  hotbed,  it  is  important  to  protect  them  from  the 
hot  sun,  strong  winds  or  cold  night  air  for  the 
first  few  days  until  they  get  accustomed  to  their 
new  location.  Shingles,  tiles,  tin  cans  and  what 
not  have  been  used  by  many  people  for  many  years 
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In  thus  protecting  these  tender  plants  until  they  t,et 
hardened.  Several  patented  commercial  protectors 
have  been  placed  on  the  market  in  recent  years. 
One  of  the  latest  protectors  of  this  kind  to  be  pat- 
ented is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 

It  consists  of  a  square  wire  frame,  four  triangu- 
lar shaped  pieces  of  sheet  metal  and  a  small  ring. 
The  base  of  each  triangular  piece  of  sheet  metal 
is  curved  around  one  side  of  the  wire  frame  so  as 
to  make  a  hinge;  the  tip  of  one  of  them  it  clamped 
around  the  ring.  When  it  is  formed  into  a  pro- 
tector, it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid;  when  opened 
up,  it  is  a  four-pointed  star  lying  flat  on  the 
ground.  When  you  want  to  form  it  into  a  pro- 
tector at  night,  you  simply  lift  up  the  four  trian- 
gles so  that  their  tip  ends  come  together,  then  you 
drop  the  ring  held  by  the  tip  of  one  of  them  over 
the  other  three  tips  and  the  thing  is  formed.  When 
you  want  to  open  it  up  in  the  morning,  you  simply 
lift  off  the  ring  and  drop  all  four  triangles  back 
onto  the  ground  where  they  are  entirely  out  oi  the 
way,  and  the  wind  can't  blow  them  away  as  it  can 
tin  cans  and  such  make-shift  protectors. 


Fishpole  Holder 

FISHING  gets  more  or  less  tiresome  when  the 
lish  do  not  bite  readily.  Even  the  old-fash- 
ioned fishing  crank  who  will  sit  all  day  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  his  companion  will,  in  time, 
get  tired  holding  the  pole  in  his  hands  and  wish 
for  some  method  of  hold- 
ing the  pole  without  hav- 
ing to  use  his  hands;  even 
this  fellow  often  wishes  he' 
had  four  hands  instead  of 
only  two.  As  a  relief  from 
this  monotony  of  sitting  in 
one  position  with  the  pole 
in  the  hands,  the  average 
fisherman  will  resort  to 
the  familiar  relief  of  an- 
choring his  pole  in  the 
mud,  or  propping  and 
weighting  it  down  with  rocks.  A  fisherman  in 
Texas,  and  he  must  be  a  confirmed  fisherman,  for 
his  name  is  "Drinkhard,"  has  patented  the  fishpole 
holder  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing. This  is  a  harness  sort  of  arrangement  some- 
what resembling  the  harness  by  which  a  knapsack 
was  fastened  over  the  shoulders  of  the  Civil  War 
veteran.  To  the  lower,  heavier  belt  are  fastened 
two  swiveled  sockets.  One  of  these  sockets  is  to 
receive  and  hold  the  end  of  the  fishrod,  the  other 
receives  and  holds  the  end  of  a  supporting  brace. 
The  outer  end  of  this  brace  support  is  forked  so 
that  the  rod  can  rest  in  this  fork.  A  flexible  brace 
is  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  upper  belt  and  at  the 
other  end  to  the  rod-supporting  brace  so  as  to  hold 
it  and  the  rod  up.  In  this  way  the  fishpole  or 
rod  is  held  without  the  use  of  the  fisherman's  hands; 
he  can  use  them  to  hold  a  paper  or  to  manipulate 
his  pipe  or  to  do  any  other  thing  he  wishes  to  do. 
The  two  sockets  on  the  main  belt  may  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  hold  the  pole  at  most  any  angle  the  fisher- 
man may  desire. 


Combination  Toilet  Tool 

IF  SOME  inventively-inclined  brother  would  just 
invent  something  which  would  serve  as  a  hand- 
kerchief, a  pair  of  socks  and  a  nightshirt  to  go 
with  the  combined  toothbrush  and  comb  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing,  a  man  could  then  leave 

home  over  night  with- 
out having  to  take  any 
baggage  with  him, 
which  is  always  in  dan- 
ger of  getting  lost.  With 
one  of  these  combinations  in  his  vest  pocket  and 
the  other  in  his  hip  'pocket  a  man  could  travel 
mighty  "light."  The  drawing  shows  what  is  known 
as  a  "sectional  view"  of  a  combined  comb  and 
toothbrush  holder  with  the  brush  in  place.  The 
comb  has  a  wide,  high  back  which  is  hollow,  the 
hollow  space  being  the  same  width  thruout  its 
entire  length.  But  at  the  right  hand  end  in  the 
picture  it  flares  up  and  down  somewhat  like  the 
mouth  of  a  bottle.  The  back  and  handle  of  the 
toothbrush  are  practically  the  same  width  as  the  hol- 
low space  in  which  it  is  carried;  that  is  so  it  will 
not  rattle  around  in  its  little  recess.  The  end  of 
the  toothbrush  handle  is  flared  to  fit  the  flaring 
mouth  of  the  hollow  in  the  back  of  the  comb  so  as 
to  keep  dirt  and  dust  in  the  pocket  from  getting 
into  the  holder  and  getting  the  toothbrush  dirty. 
Now,  will  some  good  brother  or  sister  invent  that 
combination  wardrobe  to  go  with  this  compact 
little  toilet  set? 


"Stump-jump"  Plow 

THE  fact  that  practically  the  entire  surface  of 
the  areas  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  west- 
ern Australia  are  heavily  wooded  and  that 
the  dearth  and  cost  of  labor  preclude  the  clearing 
of  the  land  of  stumps  and  roots  makes  necessary 
the  use  of  a  special  type  of  plow  known  as  the 
"stump-jump."  This  is  so  constructed  that  it  will 
roll  over  stumps  and  other  obstructions  lying  on 
the  ground.  The  plow  was  invented  by  an  Aus- 
tralian and,  so  far,  has  been  manufactured  only  in 
that  country. 

In  breaking  up  new  lands  preference  is  given 
to  the  stump-jump  disc  plow,  as  it  will  cut  many 
roots  that  a  moldboard  plow  would  leave  untouched. 
As  the  land  becomes  cleaner  of  roots  after  two  or 
three  years  the  stump-jump  moldboard  plow  is 
preferred  because  of  its  better  soil-turning  quali- 
ties. 


The  IJ.  S.  Weather  Bureau  at  a  number  of  points 
is  making  extensive  studies  of  snow  depths  and 
densities  In  the  higher  mountain  districts  both  to 
be  able  to  anticipate  flood  conditions  and  also  to 
give  cities  which  gel  their  water  supplies  from 
these  sources  advance  knowledge  of  the  volume  they 
may  expect  from  their  watersheds. 


Powdered  Eggs  From  China 

WEALTHY  Japanese  capitalists,  among  whom 
are  some  of  the  most  prominent  business 
men  in  Japan,  have  organized  a  company 
for  the  manufacture  of  egg  products  in  Tsingtau, 
China.  Two  large  factories  which  formerly  turned 
out  these  products  have  been  standing  idle  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  new  concern  is  known 
as  the  Tsingtau  Egg  Powder  Factory.  It  is  to  have 
a  capacity  of  803,000  pounds  of  dried  yolks  and 
341,000  pounds  of  albumen  per  annum. 

It  is  planned  that  the  buildings  shall  be  under 
construction  by  March,  1917,  and  the  machinery 
completely  installed  by  the  following  May.  The 
originators  of  the  enterprise  hope  to  sell  mainly  to 
the  American  market,  altho  they  will  attempt  to 
develop  the  Japanese  and  European  markets  as  well. 

Potato  Grader 

A LITTLE  saunter  down  thru  the  commission 
house  district  and  among  the  retail  stores 
of  the  city  where  our  potato  crop  is  sold  is 
about  the  best  argument  which  can  be  made  in  fa- 
vor of  better  grading  and  packing  at  the  time  we 
sell  our  crop.    The  commission  man  has  a  hard 


"Field-run"  Potatoes  Are  Fed  Into  the  Machine  at  One  Kn>i 

Three  I  i 

time  selling  "field  run"  potatoes  to  the  retail  gro- 
cerymen;  and  the  groceryman,  in  turn,  has  trouble 
selling  them  to  the  housewives.  But  the  potatoes 
which  are  sorted  carefully  and  packed  safely  move 
"slick  as  grease."  These  are  the  reasons  why  we 
producers  do  not  get  a  fat  price  for  our  unsorted 
potatoes. 

But  hand  sorting,  even  if  it  is  done  in  the  field 
while  gathering  the  crop,  is  a  tedious  job,  and  if 
we  have  to  hire  help  to  do  the  work  *we  are  very 
apt  to  decide  the  increased  price  we  get  will  not 
pay  for  the  increased  cost.  This  is  where  a  ma- 
chine sorter  such  as  the  one  illustrated  here  comes 
in  mighty  handy.  One  man  shovels  'em  in  at  ore 
end  of  the  machine,  another  turns  the  crank,  while 
a  third  one  takes  away  the  potatoes  all  sorted  ac- 
curately into  three  different  grades.  And  since  a 
gasoline  engine  will  turn  a  craik  a  whole  lot 
cheaper  than  will  a  man  it  is  even  better  to  belt 
an  engine  to  that  crank  if  one  is  available. 


Oil  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  operating 
for  several  years  with  soy  beans  imported  from 
Manchuria,  and  have  found  a  ready  sale  in  that  re- 
gion for  the  oil,  cake,  and  other  products. 


Because  of  its  low  starch  content,  soy-bean  flour 
is  used  as  a  constituent  in  many  so-called  dia- 
betic breads,  biscuits  and  crackers. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Collections  of  Fish  Eggs 

A STATEMENT  regarding  egg  collections  in 
fisheries  work  has  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  giving  the  figures 
for  the  fiscal  year  up  to  January  1,  1917,  compared 
with  the  record  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  increase  for  the  pres- 
ent season  over  that  which  ' preceded  is  261,982,854. 

The  total  egg  collections  at  Afognak,  Alaska,  and 
substations  during  the  season  have  amounted  to 
61,054,000,  including  those  of  both  the  humpback 
and  blueback  salmon.  This  is  the  best  collection 
of  eggs  that  has  been  obtained  in  the  Afognak  field 
since  the  trouble  arose  from  volcanic  ash  in  June, 
1912,  on  account  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Katmai. 

At  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  hatchery  whitefish  eggs  to 
the  number  of  95,520,000  have  constituted  the  sea- 
son's collections,  and  these,  with  the  stock  of  nearly 
50,000,000  transferred  from  Lake  Erie  fields,  are 
now  in  course  of  incubation  there.  On  account  of 
the  very  large  take  of  lake-trout  eggs  in  Michigan 
fields  it  has  been  necessary  to  open  the  three  field 
stations  at  Alpena,  Charlevoix,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
several  months  ahead  of  the  usual  time,  in  order  to 
care  for  the  large  surplus. 

Whitefish  egg  collections  at  the  Put-in-Bay  (Ohio) 


Expansion  Bolt 


t  the  Other  End  and  the  Side*  They  Come  Out  Sorted  Into 
••■t  Size* 


station  have  been  generally  successful,  the  total 
number  obtained  during  the  season  amounting  to 
357,240,000.  Of  this  .  number,  121,000,000  were 
shipped  in  the  green  state  direct  from  the  fishing 
fields  to  various  State  fish  hatcheries  and  to  other 
Great  Lakes  stations  of  the  bureau.  All  available 
space  of  the  Cape  Vincent  hatchery  having  been 
filled  with  eggs  of  the  whitefish,  lake  trout,  and  lake 
herring,  further  collections  were  discontinued. 

At  the  stations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  work 
has  consisted  principally  of  the  collection  of  cod 
and  pollock  eggs.  At  Woods  Hole  the  work  of  col- 
lecting eggs  of  the  former  species  has  progressed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  quality  of  those 
secured  from  the  cod  basin  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  exceptionally  good.  For  the  Gloucester 
station  more  than  721.000,000  pollock  eggs  were  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  month,  and  as  the  hatch- 
ery there  could  not  accommodate  all  of  them,  the 
overflow,  amounting  to  some  34,000,000,  was  trans- 
ferred by  means  of  the  steamer  Gannet  to  the  Booth- 
bay  Harbor  station  for  development.  The  output 
of  young  pollock  from  the  Gloucester  station  dur- 
ing December  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  249,- 
000,000. 


The  Japanese  produce  a  "vegetable  milk"  from 
the  soy  bean.  It  Is  used  fresh,  in  a  condensed  form, 
and  as  the  basis  for  vegetable  cheese. 

»t~ nnd  nineoverled,  Write  The  Fnrmlnff  Ilunlnenn 
■e  :t  tme  f mm ne  in  Whleh  It  Appeared 


SOMETIMES   it  is  very  desirable  to  bolt  one 
thing  to  another  where  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
a  bolt  entirely  thru  both  things,  as  is  done  in 
ordinary  cases  where  one  thing  is  bolted  to  another. 
In  such  cases  what  is  known  as  an  expansion  bolt 
comes  in  very  handy  indeed. 

S f .-i-~-^~~y!t&  Then  the  expansion  bolt  is  put 
j^lJ^^jmmmM  into  a  socket,  instead  of  a  bolt 
'SffFiTT'":'  rfJ*  hole  which  goes  entirely  thru 
the  timber  or  beam  to  which 
something  is  being  bolted;  then,  as  the  bolt  is 
screwed  up  or  tightened,  the  expansion  part  ex- 
pands and  grips  very  tightiy  the  walls  of  the 
socket  in  which  it  is  placed.  An  expansion  bolt  of 
this  type  is  shown  herewith.  The  expanding  part 
is  a  tube  which  is  slit  lengthwise  into  strips,  with  a 
coiled  spring  embedded  in  a  coiled  or  spiral  groove 
at  one  end  so  as  to  hold  these  strips  together  in 
the  form  of  a  tube.  The  hollow  part  of  this  ex- 
pander is  cone  shaped.  Another  hollow  cone  with 
smooth  inner  and  outer  surfaces  is  placed  inside 
this  larger  cylinder.  Under  the  base  of  this  inner 
cone  is  placed  the  nut  for  the  bolt  which  is  inserted 
thru  the  two  cones.  As  the  bolt  is  screwed  up  tight 
it  pulls  the  nut  toward  the  head  of  the  bolt;  as 
the  nut  moves  up  it  pushes  the  inner  cone  ahead  of 
it.  Since  the  outer  cylinder  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  narrow  strips,  these  are  spread  apart  at  the  end 
toward  the  head  of  the  bolt  so  that  this  outer  tube 
expands  and  becomes  larger  in  diameter.  When 
the  bolt  is  unscrewed,  the  coiled  spring  which  sur- 
rounds one  end  of  the  outer  tube  causes  it  to  con- 
tract and  thus  pushes  the  inner  cone  and  the  nut 
to  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder;  it  may  be  aided 
in  this  somewhat  by  lightly  driving  the  bolt  inward 
after  it  has  been  sufficiently  unscrewed. 

Coal  in  Spitzbergen 

THE  geological  expedition  that  has  just  re- 
turned to  Russia  from  the  island  of  Spitz- 
bergen reports  the  discovery  of  immense 
coal  deposits  on  that  island.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  expedition,  the  coal  deposits  consist  of 
two  layers  at  different  depths.  The  upper  layer 
is  at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  meters  (6.6  to  9.8  feet), 
and  the  workable  area  is  considered  to  be  about 
200  square  miles.  This  is  figured  to  represent  about 
1.000.000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  question  of  exploit- 
ing the  coal  basin  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  and 
proper  measures  are  being  taken  to  mine  about 
200,000  tons  yearly.  Spitzbergen  is  an  island 
containing  some  15,000  square  miles  lying  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  about  430  miles  north  of  the  most 
northern  point  of  Norway. 

Seat  for  Bath  Tub 

ANY  man  who  has  tried  it  knows  it  is  not  much 
fun  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  bath  tub  to  wash 
his  feet.  That  may  be  why  some  people 
wash  their  feet  only  on  good  old  Saturday  night 
when  they  take  a  bath.  Anyway,  it  makes  just  one 
more  excuse  for  Johnny 
when  he  is  trying  to  argue 
mother  out  of  the  neces- 
sity of  washing  his  feet  in 
between  times,  or  baths. 
A  fellow  who  lives  some- 
where in  Pennsylvania  and 
whose  last  name  is  Oroino, 
has  invented  a  nice  little 
folding  chair  which  can  be 
hooked  onto  one  end  of  the  bath  tub  to  make  a  com- 
fortable little  seat  for  a  fellow  when  washing  his 
feet  or  giving  them  a  good  hot  soaking  to  drive 
away  our  old  enemy  la  grippe.  The  drawing  shows 
pretty  well  how  it  works,  so  not  much  description 
is  needed.  The  legs  of  the  chair  and  the  braces 
which  hold  them  firmly  in  place  when  being  used 
can  be  folded  up  under  the  seat  of  the  chair  so  the 
whole  shebang  can  be  slid  under  the  tub  out  of  the 
way  when  it  is  not  being  used. 

Monazite  Deposits 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  by  the  Mineralogical 
Department  that  substantial  deposits  of 
monazite  have  been  discovered  in  Ceylon.  A 
start  has  been  made  in  working  the  deposits  in 
two  districts  of  the  Southern  Province  and  in  Ku- 
daramaille  in  the  Northwestern  Province  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  stated  that  the  necessary  plant  for  the  mag- 
netic separation  of  the  mineral  has  been  ordered, 
and  as  soon  as  this  arrives  it  is  predicted  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  this  material  will  be  sup- 
plied from  Ceylon.  Monazite  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  mantles,  and  in  the  past  it  has  come 
principally  from  America  and  Brazil.  Travancore, 
in  southern  India,  Is  also  reported  to  have  supplied 
it  in  commercial  quantities  in  recent  years.  The 
development  of  this  deposit  in  Ceylon  will  greatly 
increase  the  world's  output. 


Patent 
Your  Ideas 

A-  bottle  cap  seems  like  a  little 
thing — but  it  made  a  fortune  for 
one  man. 

Your  ideas  may  be  worth  money, 
too.  You  don't  have  to  be  an  inventor  by 
profession  to  think  of  a  salable  device  or  an 
improvement  on  some  existing  device — but 
you  do  have  to  patent  your  idea  before 
someone  else  does,  to  get  your  fair  share  of 
the  profits  from  it. 

A  C  &  C  Patent  will  secure  your  pro- 
tection. It  may  mean  independence — even 
great  wealth— for  you.  Learn  what  is  in 
demand.    Get  these  FREE  Books. 

"What  to 
Invent" 

and 
"How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent" 

written  by  men  who  have  had 
twenty-one  years'  experience 
in  obtaining  C  &  C  patents. 
Manufacturers  are  constantly 
asking  us  for  new  devices. 
Our  book  will  tell  you  what 
manufacturers  want  to  buy. 

Here  are  Suggestions  of 
Things  Wanted  Right  Now: 

A  dustless  ash  sifter.  A  good  combination  pad- 
lock. A  cooking  stove  to  go  over  a  gas  jet. 
Means  for  opening  window  shutters  without 
raising  the  sash.  A  good  and  cheap  vacuum 
cleaner.  A  detachable  shelf  for  ladders,  to  hold 
a  bucket.  Improvements  in  rat  and  mouse 
traps.  An  adjustable  window  screen.  Toys 
and  novelties  of  all  kinds.  Means  for  cleaning 
cuspidors.  Means  for  preventing  the  glare 
from  auto  headlights,  yet  which  will  give  full 
light  on  the  road.  Means  for  picking  fruit  from 
trees.  Insect  trap  for  tree  trunks.  Improve- 
ments in  rural  mail  boxes,  with  signals  to  show 
automatically  when  the  box  contains  mail. 
Poultry  feeder,  with  means  for  automatically  re- 
leasing feed  at  a  certain  time.  An  efficient  milk- 
ing machine. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  inventions 
which  represent  a  large  field  of  work  for  those 
who  have  ingenuity.  Hundreds  of  other  sug- 
gestions and  a  great  deal  of  helpful  advice  will 
be  found  in  the  book  "What  to  Invent." 

If  you  have  already  invented  something,  send 
us  a  rough  sketch  and  we  will  send  you  a  free 
report  regarding  its  patentability. 

C  Mr  C  Pat^nfe  are  CHANDLEE  & 
oc  *  dlcni*  CHANDLEE  PAT- 
ENTS and  were  first  issued  over  twenty-one 
years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  small  inventors  who 
could  not  afford  the  exorbitant  fees  charged  by 
most  attorneys.  Because  of  the  great  number 
of  patent  cases  we  handle  we  are  able  to  charge 
a  reasonable  fee  for  each  patent,  and  our  ex- 
perience is  far  broader  than  that  of  attorneys 
handling  but  a  few  cases  each  year.  In  a  large 
measure,  this  accounts  for  the  great  protection 
afforded  by  C  &  C  Patents. 
Do  not  put  off  learning  all  about  C& C Patents, 
for  your  idea  will  never  earn  you  anything  if 
someone  else  patents  it  first.  Send  at  once  for 
the  FREE  BOOKS  and  advice. 

CHANDLEE  CHANDLEE 

Patent  A  tlorneys 
Est.  21  Years 

Washington,  D.  C. 


954  F  Street 


1214 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  mak- 
ing a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil. 
He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  Is  cold 
water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof, 
sanitary  and  durable  for  outside  or  Inside  paint- 
ing. It  Is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint. 
It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick, 
spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs 
about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.^Manufacturer,  140 
North  Street,  Adams.  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send 
you  a  free  trial  package,  also  color  card  and 
full  information  showing  you  how  you  can 
save  a  good  many  dollars.     Write  today. 


Nows222 

Only  $2  down  brings 
brand  new  Rex  (10  years' 
(lUdrcintee)  built  because 
world's  greatest  merchan-  _ 
dise  house  wanted  a  better  maenme. 

Typewriter  Prices  Smashed 

Don't  fool  with  2nd  hand  "rebuilt"  when 
you  can  have  a  brand  new  Rex  at  an  astound- 
ing low  price.  Sent  on  trial.  Write  today  for 
"Typewriter  Secrete."  Will  be  a  rtvelatwnl 

Rex  Typewriter  Company 

Dept.  4«H»-      StegerBldg.      Chicago,  HI. 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME 


Taught  in  simplest  English  during 
spare  time.  Diploma  granted. 
Cost  within  reach  of  all.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  Have  been  teach- 
ing by  correspondence  twenty 
years.  Graduates  assisted  in  many 
ways.  Every  person  interested  in 
stock  should  take  it.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  lull  D  £  KT 
particulars    -    -  m  *    ■»  ■■- 

LondonVet. Correspondence 


Dept.  10, 


School 

London,  Ontario,  Can. 


Save  Money — get  a  big- 
ger bargain  than  ever  on  the 

MANKATO  Incubator 

while  our  stock  lasts.  Same 
quality — same  price— red' 
wood  case— pure  copper 
tank — hot  air  and  water 
heat.    Write  today. 

MANKATO INCUBATOR  CO. 
Bo.  737  Mankalo,  Minn, 


MEW  KIND  OF 


INCUBATOR 


Requires  8  minutes  a  day.  Saves  work.  time, 
money.  Built  round,  like  hen's  nest.  No  cola 
corners.  One  gallon  of  oil,  one  filling  of  lamp  to 
a  hatch.  Wonderful  built-in  moisture  attachment 
and  complete  circuit  radiators  mean  even  heat, 
moist  and  mild  always.  Many  other  features  that 
save  work,  time  and  money  fully  described  in  new 
FREE  book— write  postal  for  your  copy  NOW. 

Radio-Round  Incubator  Co.,545  Main  St  Wayne  Heb. 


How  To  Get  Winter  Eggs 


rp4fi\^l  It's  easy-enough  to  get  winter  eggs  when 
r  cVvsi^yoo  know  how  to  properly  feed  and  care 
'toub  I  for  your  hens.  Our  Free  Book.  "Dollare 
[IN  I  YEAR  land  Sense  in  thePoultry  Business, "'BhowB 
[FROM  JO1  I  yoa  how  to  get  this  valuable  information, 
HFNS  Jana>  how  to  obtain  a  complete  poultry 
^education,  covering  every  phase  of  the 
i  business.  Write  today  for  a  free  copy. 
I  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  CF  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY,  Box  81,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


■RA  RDrrnC  Valuable  New  Poultry 
O**  DKtCUO  Book  Free -108  pages. 
)  Fine  pure-bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and 
'turkeys.  Choice,. hardy.  Northern  raised. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America's  greatest  poultry  f  ai'm.  24th  year 
in  business.   Write  today  for  Free  Book. 

ft.  F.  NEUBERT  CO..  Box  821.  Mankato,  Minn. 


Fashion  Plate  Buffs 

Winners  at  all  the  Bift  Shows.  Trap- 
neBted  11  years.  The  Hest  Winier  Lay- 
ers. Start  right.  Kggs  $3.00  for  IB. 
A.  E.  MAItTZ,  llox  B,  Arca<lia.  Iud. 
Buff  O,  pinulon  Specialist  and  Judge. 

GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  fine  Wed  poultry  for  1917;  67  breeds  Illustrated 
and  described;  Information  on  poultry,  how  to  make 
liens  lay  grow  chicks— all  facts.  Low  price  on  stock 
«iid  hatching  eK|fS.  Incubators  ami  brooders.  « 
years  In  business.  This  book  only  10  rts.  Send  today 

it.  h.  <;itKiin:n,    Bo*  6a,  Rhoem.,  Pa. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY -tartBman 


.  Grow  e  I  a. 
Get  winter  eggs.  Keep 

,    healthy  fowl..     Have  yonr 

,,         -  wolck*.  Otm BraBoox Tmxm 

HOW.  Show,  fowl.  In  natural  color.  Thnua.nija  of 
prla.  winner.,  beat  layara,  lowed  prleoa.     m  m 

Cratcent  Poulln  Farmi  Bui  16.      Des  Moines.  Iowa 


and  SQUABS 


I  UUICI  y  DUUK  kkm,  216  beautiful  pictur«Bi 
hatching,  roaring,  faodinu  .ml  dla«aaa  Inform*  tlon. 
Dot.crib.fa  buar  Poultry  Farm  handling  68  para-brad) 
''''''  l.i,.  how  to  cIioom  fowU,  •ut*.  Ineubatora, 

•proutera.  Thta  book  worth  dollar*  realUd  for  10  crali. 
Berrv'e  Poultry  Farm.  Box    SO.  Clarlnds,  Iowa 


FREE 


Writ*  today  for  20  pkea  .Art  Post  (  ardii 
to  aell  at  )0c  per  pfi .  W 
(2.00  and  ir.t  yourehole. 
FEERLt&S  WATCH  CO.,  DEPT.a)»S 


CHICAGO.  ILU 


OUT  WEST  STORIES 


A  Cross-eyed  Cupid 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
ONE  in  Yellow  Gulch  ever  tried 
to  figure  out  just  why  Missouri 
Sam  and  Cap'n  Jack  were  such 
friends.  Sam  was  a  little  red-headed 
man  of  Irish  descent  from  the  "show- 
me"  State — excitable,  irritable,  bel- 
ligerent, radical  in  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  outspoken  concerning 
them;  ugly  according  to  the  gener- 
ally accepted  standards  of  masculine 
pulchritude;  an  ex-cavalryman;  an 
ex-farmer,  an  ex-miner,  and  a  pres- 
ent driver  of  a  freighting  outfit  across 
the  prairies.  Cap'n  Jack  was  tall, 
handsome,  quiet-mannered,  peace- 
able, apparently  verging  on  the  lazy, 
because  he  did  things  with  so  little 
apparent  effort;  an  ex-cowboy  who 
had  eschewed  most  of  the  customs  of 
that  rapidly  disappearing  genus,  and 
had  settled  clown  to  be  a  hard-work- 
ing prospector  and  miner. 

If  there  ever  were  two  peas  in  a 
pod  totally  dissimilar,  Sam  and  Jack 
were  their  human  prototypes.  They 
did  not  look  alike,  talk  alike,  or  live 
alike;  yet  they  were  the  be6t  of 
friends  and  inseparable  when  both 
were  in  camp.  Sam  was  the  only 
man  with  whom  Jack  would  quarrel, 
and  Jack  was  the  only  man  with 
whom  Sam  would  not  quarrel. 

It  was  never  known  definitely  just 
how  they  happened  to  begin  their 
Damon  and  Pythias  existence;  but  it 
had  become  an  established  fact  by  the 
time  Pete  Ransom's  pretty  sister 
came  to  Yellow  Gulch  to  keep  house 
for  her  rapidly  prospering  brother. 

It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  Cap'n  Jack  to  fall  in 
love  with  Nettie  Ransom,  and  for 
her  not  to  discourage  his  attentions. 
They  seemed  exactly  suited  to  each 
other.  Nettie  arrived  while  Sam  was 
on  one  of  his  trips  urging  the  slowly 
plodding  oxen  thru  the  heavy  sand 
trails.  Sam  paid  little  attention  to 
her  when  he  returned,  until  he  saw 
that  Jack  was  devoting  all  his  spare 
time  to  her.    Then  he  protested: 

"I  tell  you,  Jack,  you'd  oughter  go 
slow.  You  ain't  a  marryin'  man;  you 
ain't  got  any  business  thinkin'  of 
gettin'  tied  up  for  life.  You  got 
work  to  do;  got  to  get  that  ol'  hole 
to  coughin'  up  yellow  gold.  When 
you've  done  got  a  hundred  thousand 
or  so,  then'll  be  time  to  think  about 
gittin'  married.  You  come  on  up  to 
the  shack  with  me  tonight,  an'  I'll 
tell  you  something  more  about  this 
marryin'  business.  I've  been  mar- 
ried, Jack,  tho  I  ain't  never  told  you 
that." 

Jack  laughed  and  went  to  see 
Nettie  as  usual.  Sam  sulked  about 
the-  camp  for  three  days,  growling 
about  his  chum  being  "led  along  by 
the  nose  to  destruction."  Then*  he 
left,  nearly  two  days  ahead  of  sched- 
ule, because  he  couldn't  stand  the 
sight.  When  he  came  back,  Jack 
was  deeper  in  love  than  ever  and 
Sam  more  miserable. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  it,  Jack,"  Sam 
wailed,  "if  'twas  just  an  ordinary 
love  affair,  like  the  one  you  have 
with  Kate  Deming  over  in  Grizzly 
Bear  Gulch." 

"I'm  not  in  love  with  her,"  Jack 
snapped. 

"No?"  Sam  seemed  surprised. 
"Looked  like  you  were  sort  of  inter- 
ested in  her — before  Nettie  Ransom 
appeared  on  the  scene." 

"Miss  Deming  and  I  are  just  good 
friends."    Jack  still  spoke  curtly. 

"I  didn't  know  that,"  replied  Sam. 
"I  thought  you  were  looking  at  her 
with  hungry,  marryin'  eyes,  but 
s'long  as  the  symptoms  didn't  show 
violent,  it  didn't  worry  me.  But  now 
it's  different.  You're  neglecting  your 
work  for  " 

"Oh,  shut  up!"  cried  Jack. 

Sam  thought,  over  the  situation  for 
another  two  days,  and  decided  on 
his  course  of  action.  He  would  see 
Nettie,  put  the  facts  plainly  before 
her,  and  appeal  to  her  generosity. 
He  sought  her  while  Jack  was  at 
work,  and  without  introduction  went 


By  Philip  R.  Kelly 

into  the  details  of  Jack's  life,  hia 
prospects,  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  irresponsibilities. 

"You  see,  Miss  Nettie,"  he  said, 
"I'm  a  sort  of  self-elected  guardeen 
of  Cap'n  Jack.  I  ain't  much  older  in 
years,  but  I  am  in  experience.  Jack 
ain't  like  other  men  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  He's  got  a  family  back 
home." 

"A  family!"   Nettie  was  startled. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  a  wife  and 
kids,"  Sam  grinned.  "I  mean  mother 
an'  father  an'  sisters.  He's  got  them 
to  look  after.  He's  got  to  dig  a  pile 
out  o'  the  groun'  in  the  next  few 
years,  an'  he'd  ought  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Now  'taint  goin'  to  do  him 
any  help  to  have  a  wife  tied  to  him." 

Nettie  laughed,  tho  the  words  were 
not  complimentary. 

"Oh,  'tain't  any  laughin'  matter!" 
Sam  protested.  "It's  a  cryin'  matter, 
I  tell  you." 

But  Nettie  refused  to  take  Sam 
seriously,  and  insisted  that  Jack 
hadn't  so  much  as  ever  thought  of 
marrying. 

"You  don't  know  him  like  I  do," 
said  Sam.  "He  don't  seem  to  be 
doin'  a  thing  hard,  but  he  Is  just  the 
samey.  You  just  think  over  what 
I've  told  you,  and  tomorrow  I'll  come 
and  tell  you  some  more  facts  an' 
figures  that  will  sho'  convince  you." 

That  night  Nettie  laughingly  told 
Jack  that  Sam  had  tried  to  save  him, 
tho  she  did  not  repeat  what  he  had 
said  about  Jack's  love!  Jack  laughed 
softly.  He  thought  it  a  good  joke, 
and  so  did  she.  But  there  was  a 
constraint  about  their  talk  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening. 

Sam  postponed  his  next  trip  for 
three  days,  in  order  to  continue  his 
efforts  to  save  his  friend.  All*  the 
time  the  whole  camp  was  laughing  at 
him. 

"Look  here,  Sam,"  Jack  said  impa- 
tiently, "you've  got  to  stop  butting 
in  between  me  and  Nettie.  This  is 
my  business." 

"Have  you  said  the  fateful  words?" 
asked  Sam,  in  reply.  "Have  you 
asked  her  to  be  Mrs.  Cap'n  Jack?" 

"None  of  your  business!"  Jack  re- 
torted, his  face  flushing. 

"I  reckon  you  ain't,"  Sam  grinned, 
"or  you'd  be  glad  enough  to  tell  it — 
unless  she's  turned  you  down." 

"No,  she  *  ain't  turned  me  down," 
Jack  replied  quickly,  and  Sam 
laughed  at  his  success  in  getting  the 
admission  that  he  had  not  spoken. 

But  he  could  not  delay  his  trip 
much  longer,  and  he  made  a  last 
effort  to  change  Nettie. 

"I  reckon  I've  been  mistaken,  Miss 
Nettie,"  he  spoke  with  a  frank  smile, 
"about  Jack.  I  reckon  he  don't  need ' 
my  help  in  this  case  any  more'n  he 
did  with  Kate  Deming  over  in  Griz- 
zly Bear  Gulch.  I  just  came  to  let 
you  know  I  wasn't  starting  out  to- 
night worried  about  him  like  I  have 
been  the  last  few  trips." 

"Why,  v/hat  do  you  mean?"  Nettie 
had  heard  of  Kate  Deming;  not 
much,  but  enough  to  cause  her  to 
wonder. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  any  more'n  I 
said,"  replied  Sam.  "Good-by;  I'll 
see  you  again  in  three  Weeks." 

He  made  a  quick  trip  to  Fort 
Pierre  and  back,  reaching  Yellow 
Gulch  two  days  ahead  of  his  usual 
time,  and  adding  another  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  his  already  big  bank 
account.  Jack  was  away.  He  had 
left  word  that  he  was  hunting  a  re- 
ported rich  claim  across  Grizzly 
Bear  range.  He  was  gone  three  days, 
and  Sam  spent  most  of  that  time  ar- 
guing with  Nettie. 

Jack  returned  without  having 
found  the  claim,  but  with  a  big  sil- 
ver-tip skin  hanging  over  his  shoul- 
der. He  dumped  the  skin  at  the 
shack,  cleaned  up,  and  started  for 
the  Ransom  cabin.  He  whistled  as 
he  went  along   with    his  swinging 


walk,  feeling  very  cheerful  for  a  man 
that  hadn't  found  the  gold  mine  he'd 
been  looking  for.  When  he  turned 
the  big  bowlder  that  tried  to  block 
the  trail  not  far  from  the  house,  he 
was  looking  up  the  other  side  of  the 
canyon,  and  did  not  see  Nettie  and 
Sam  standing  in  front  of  the  door. 
When  he  did  see  them  he  stopped  in 
his  tracks.  Sam  held  Nettie's  hands 
in  his,  and  both  were  smiling  as  if 
they  were  very,  very  happy. 

Jack  stood  still  a  moment,  but 
they  did  not  look  at  him.  He  took 
about  ten  big  steps  and  drew  closer 
to  them.  As  they  turned,  he  said 
very  softly  and  very  coldly,  looking 
Sam  steadily  in  the  eye: 

"So  this  is  the  sort  of  a  friend  you 
are!  Bah!" 

He  slapped  Sam's  cheek  with  his 
open  hand.  If  any  other  man  had 
done  so  he  would  have  been  looking 
down  Sam's  six-shooter  the  next  in- 
stant. The  Missourian's  hand  did 
drop  to  the  butt  of  his  revolver,  but 
the  weapon  was  undrawn.  Instead 
he  rubbed  his  cheek  and  started  to 
speak,  as  Jack  turned  his  back  to 
them. 

"Hoi'  on.  Jack,  an'  let  me  explain. 

I  can  " 

"Yes,  please,"  Nettie  added. 

But  Jack  was  already  around  the 
bowlder,  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
hearing. 

That  night  Sam,  after  hurried 
preparations,  slipped  quietly  out  of 
Yellow  Gulch  on  his  usual  trip.  Four 
times  he  had  tried  to  speak  to  Jack, 
but  each  time  he  had  been  completely 
ignored,  and  the  last  time  he  had 
lost  his  temper. 

"All  right,  you  d — d,  hard-headed 

fool!"  he  cried.    "When  you  want 

anything   from   me   you'll   have  to 

come  to  me  for  it." 

Still  Jack  did  not  speak  to  him. 
******* 

"  Tis  a  lucky  thing  we  didn't  bring 
dynamite  this  trip,"  Sam  dryly  re- 
marked to  Shorty  Decker,  his  out- 
rider, "or  we'd  be  sailing  up  to  meet 
St.  Peter." 

Another  volley  from  the  Indians 
among  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  to 
the  hills  struck  with  dull  thuds  into 
the  bullocks  that  formed  a  hastily 
built  breastworks  about  the  wagon. 
Sam  crouched  closer  to  the  dead 
oxen.    Decker  crawled  beside  him. 

"You'll  have  to  run  for  it,  Shorty. 
I  can  stand  'em  off  till  night.  You 
jes'  burn  up  the  trail  for  Yellow 
Gulch." 

"You're  hurt  now,  and  they'll  get 
you,"  Shorty  demurred,  as  Sam 
wiped  the  blood  out  of  his  eyes, 
whence  it  had  trickled  from  a  scalp 
wound.  "Besides,  I  mightn't  get 
thru." 

"Go  on  with  you!"  the  Irishman 
said  sternly.  "What  good  will  it  do 
if  both  of  us  stay  an'  get  potted  ?  Move 
on,  now.  God  help  me  if  you  don't 
git  help  here  before  dark!  You've 
got  eight  hours."  Shorty  gave  in 
and  silently  began  preparation  for 
the  desperate  dash.  "Don't  bring 
Jack  Creighton,"  Sam  added.  Decker 
looked  his  surprise,  and  Sam  snarled, 
"He's  a  skunk.  I'd  rather  be  shot 
by  Injuns  than  have  him  save  me." 

Shorty  reached  the  protection  of 
the  range  to  the  north,  tho  he  swayed 
after  one  volley  from  the  Indians, 
and  Missouri  Sam  settled  down  to  a 
long  vigil.  An  adventuresome  Indian 
showed  half  his  body  above  the  rocks 
in  his  efforts  to  get  a  bead  on  Sam, 
threw  up  his  hands,  and  toppled  over 
on  his  face  when  Sam  fired  quickly. 

"Ye  will,  will  ye!  Ye  red-skinned 
black-hearted  divils!  Missouri  Sam 
may  be  little,  but  he  knows  how  to 
shoot." 

The  Indians  were  quiet  for  ten 
minutes,  and  Sam  began  to  grow 
restless.  He  smiled  pityingly  at  a 
groaning  ox  that  turned  an  appealing 
look  on  him. 

"I'd  kill  you  an'  put  you  out  of 
your  misery,  but  I  ain't  got  a  shell 
Continued  on  Page  1215 


k  Save  Your  ^ 
■  WornTiresV 


THE    FARMING  -BUSINESS 


Good 
to  the 
Last 
Drop'' 

Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  oalves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet!?ow*0  R^ecaives 

  r         Cheaply  and  Success- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Hatckfonl  Calf  Heal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Waukegan,  III. 


95  °" 

Upward  TRIAL 

Jba^e/dcan. 
rotrr 

GUttMTEID 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  Soli  d  PrsposW  on  to  send  new ,  well 
made,  easy  njnninp.  perfect  slamming 
separator  for  116.96.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif- 
ferent from  picture,  which  shows  lar- 
ger eapaci  ty  machines .  See  our  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  ^sanitary  marvel  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  WmUrn  order*  filled  from 
vet  tern  points, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  4 1) it 5  Bainbridae,  N.  Y. 


Bettering  Butter  Breeds 


The  All- Around 

J^Hacj^jwristheyarwwr'fCOw.  She's  his 
friend  and  pride — ihebeauti- 
ful, gentle, ever-paying  milk  machine  that  lifts 
the  amortgage,  builds  up  the  fertility  of  the 
farm, and  puts  the  whole  business  on  a  sound, 
paying,  permanent  basis.  She  adapts  herself 
to  all  climates  and  all  feeds  and  does  not 
need  fancy  care.  She  matures  early  and 
lives  long.  And  she's  so  sleek,  clean  cut  and 
handsome,  as  to  be  the  family  pet  and 
pride.  She  produces  well 
and  sells  well.  Learn 
about  her  in  our  fine,  free 
took, "About  Jersey  Cat- 
tle." Write  for  it  now. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY 

CATTLE  CLUB 
3S7  West  23d  SL.N.T.  City 


iAlL0WAY5lftTt5TSPREADER 


_     It  *BT- 
Orr«T»d  by  •l*»«n 
Cents.    Thirty  da/**  actual 
Id  vial.  RatoraaMa  within 
elvr  months  if  Dot  par- 
ti/ MMMMrMM  pay 
tia-h*  both  ways  aod  ra- 
nd j'xu  asonay  without 
iMMMl        M  ar,  uf  a^tnr-'J 
In  our  fasTtorfaa.    Sold  direct 
from  factory  to  farm. 

GROW  BIQOER  CROPS 
If—-  ova  bow  of  rvary  ava.lahl^ 
oad  of  mutant!   Properly  spread 


mm    Galloway  Co  ,  Boa  2099,  .Waterloo, Iowa 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WACON 
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When  a  prepotent  sire  is  found,  it 
will  pay  to  keep  him  under  special 
conditions  as  many  years  as  it  is 
possible. 

When  Feeding  Calves 

^FTER  the  calf  has  sucked  about 
two  or  three  times,  take  it  away 
from  its  mother,  but  feed  it  its  moth- 
er's milk  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  or 
3  pints  at  a  feed,  twice  daily.  It  is 
important  that  these  feedings  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time 
each  day. 

Mother's  milk  should  be  fed  until 
the  calf  is  a  week  or  ten  days  old, 
at  which  time  some  other  cow's  milk 
can  be  substituted  if  desired.  A 
good  plan  is  to  select  one  (or  two 
cows  if  necessary)  and  designate 
them  as  "calf  cows"  and  use  their 
milk  for  feeding  calves.  For  this 
purpose  cows  with  milk  not  so  rich 
in  fat  are  preferred.  Don't  change 
your  "calf  cows"  from  day  to  day,  as 
trouble  is  sure  to  follow. 

If  a  calf  is  a  large  thrifty  fellow, 
his  milk  can  be  increased  to  4 
pounds  at  a  feed  when  ten  days  old. 


But  your  judgment  in  this  should  be 
used. 

When  a  calf  is  3  or  4  weeks  old, 
begin  the  change  from  whole  to  skim- 
milk,  This  change  should  require 
about  a  week  and  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  substituting  y2  pound  of 
skimmilk  for  %  pound  whole  milk 
at  each  feed.  At  this  time  the  calf 
will  begin  to  take  a  little  grain  and 
by  rubbing  a  little  on  the  muzzle 
after  he  drinks  milk  he  will  soon 
learn  to  eat.  This  grain  should  be  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  ground  maize  and 
1  part  wheat  bran.  Never  feed  any 
cottonseed  meal  to  your  calves. 

The  skimmilk  can  be  increased  as 
follows: 

Four  pounds  at  a  feed  when  5 
weeks  of  age. 

Five  pounds  at  a  feed  when  7 
weeks  of  age. 

Six  pounds'  at  a  feed  when  9  weeks 
of  age. 

Seven  pounds  at  a  feed  when  10 
weeks  of  age. 

Eight  pounds  at  a  feed  when  12 
weeks  of  age. 

Feed  all  the  grain  that  they  will 
clean  up  well. 


Out  West  Stories 
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Vow  steel  wheels,  wide  trrei,  make 
loading  and  handling-  eoaier.  We  fur- 
nish ft  col  Whedi  to  t  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.C0m  Box  383,Quincy,  III. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  using  our  Attacb- 
•.bleontfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  renal  red. 
wrtte  today  for  bar-  rnrr  BAAS' 
train  Hut  and  tms book  rKLL  oDMK 
denn-IMng  the  SHAW  bicycle  Motor  At- 
taenirtffnt.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
aod  second ■  hand,  tVt  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  lti.Caleebnrg,  Kansas. 


:T  YOUR  FORD  DO  YOUR  WORK 

Agcnt«  W.  n '  *  ^  m  f'-vry  f'ounty 

our  Auto  B»'t  Altschm  nt,  the  Ford  automobile  cn- 
wtn  rua  your  corn  nheller,  re* am  se  a-ato*",  hay 
',  gram  elevator,  wood^aa«— anything  that  Is  usually 
lyarawrla-  engine.  Attached  Ins  anily.  Shnpl", 
PC.  Econ  omical,    Big  pr  fit-  assured.   A  postcard 


MB'.Rf,  All 


!Y.  Parker«bur<r,  Iowa 


I  rpTDIP  HOME.  FARB  THEATRE  *»i  STORE 
LtU  I  niV  U,m  Pbsti,  Ummu\.  Sal>.  0>». 

•  fttar-if*  ftatr.rlM,  l>7»ea»««.  Fn»-r  Motora,  »..«•»  ••.  B'lli. 
toaya  ratal.*  •  mU.  OHIO  H.t.i  IKH.  HOBHS,  ll.r.l.nd.  (I. 


to  spare.  Xeed  'em  all  for  them  div- 
ils.  They're  gettin'  ready  for  some 
trick.  They're  always  plotting  divil- 
try  when  they're  silent,  an'  they're 
silent  most  of  the  time." 

Sam  laughed  mirthlessly,  pushed 
more  shells  into  the  magazine  of  his 
repeating  rifle,  wiped  the  blood  from 
his  eyes,  and  waited.  Suddenly  the 
Indians,  mounted,  swept  from  behind 
the  rocks  in  a  long  semi-circular 
line,  yelling  and  firing  all  the  time. 
Sam  brought  down  the  men  at  each 
end  of  the  circle  and  the  leader  in 
the  center.  The  riderless  horses 
turned  and  crashed  into  the  line. 
The  white  man  laughed,  jumped  up 
and  down,  and  the  attackers  retired 
with  their  dead  and  wounded  to  the 
protection  of  the  rocks. 

Sam  smiled  triumphantly,  but  im- 
mediately a  look  of  pain  chased  away 
the  smile.  He  brushed  his  hand  back 
over  his  head  and  found  it  red  with 
blood  from  another  wound. 

The  sun  grew  hotter,  and  Sam 
crawled  under  the  wagon  for  the 
shade.  A  bullet  struck  the  ground 
beside  him,  and  he  crawled  back  to 
the  oxen.  He  peeped  over  his  flesh 
breastworks. 

"Not  a  one  in  sight,"  he  muttered. 
"Wonder  if  they've  decided  to  wait 
till  night?  Wonder  if  Shorty  got 
thru?  Lord,  if  I  only  had  some 
water!" 

Three  hours  passed,  the  silence  of 
the  desert  and  the  moodier  silence 
of  the  mountains  unbroken  except  by 
an  occasional  shot  when  Sam  thought 
he  spied  an  Indian's  head  among  the 
rocks.  The  sun  again  drove  him  to 
the  wagon,  and  their  bullets  again 
drove  him  into  the  sun.  He  tried  to 
be  mirthful,  but  his  bloody  grin 
mocked  his  efforts.  He  swayed  on 
his  hands  and  knees  as  he  crawled, 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood.  He 
mistook  an  eagle  circling  above  the 
distant  peaks  for  a  vulture,  and 
shook  his  fist  at  it. 

"No,  ye  don't,"  he  cried,  "ye  foul- 
mouthed  bird!  Ye  can  have  the  red 
divils,  but  ye  can't  have  Missouri 
Sam  and  his  critters.  They've  got 
wings.  They'll  be  angels— angels  I 
tell  ye,  with  blue  an'  yeller  wings." 

He  dropped  his  head  in  his  hands, 
rested  his  elbows  on  his  shaking 
knees,  and  wailed : 

"God,  I'm  gettin'  locoed!  Oh,  if  I 
only  had  a  drink!" 

A  wild  gleam  came  into  his  eyes 
and  he  reached  for  the  whisky  flask. 
With  a  laugh  he  put  it  to  his  lips, 
dropped  it,  raised  the  rifle  and  fired 
at  the  eagle. 

"Get  out!"  he  cried.  "I'll  not  have 
ye  spyin'  on  me  when  I'm  takin'  a 
drink.  Think  ye'll  pot  me  Just  be- 
cause ye  can  fly,  eh?   Well,  ye  can't. 


I'm  not  afraid  of  any  flyin'  Injun." 

Again  he  grasped  the  flask  and 
gulped  down  a  big  swallow.  The 
liquid  set  his  blood  on  fire  and  com- 
pleted the  work  started  so  effectively 
by  the  wounds  and  the  hot  sun.  The 
man  became  delirious,  and  began 
chanting  wildly: 

"Yi-e-eld  not  unto  tempta-ation, 
for  yie-elding  is  sin!" 

The  Indians  peeped  over  the  rocks, 
grew  bolder,  and  one  stepped  into 
the  open.  Another  followed.  The 
first  one  fired,  but  Sam  sent  back  no 
answering  shot.  He  saw  them  and 
paused  from  his  chanting  long  enough 
to  laugh,  and  cry. 

"Playin*  bear  now,  eh?  Think  ye 
can  scare  me  out?" 

Slowly  they  approached.  Even  the 
Indian  left  to  guard  the  ponies 
brought  them  into  the  open  that  he, 
too,  might  watch  the  end  of  the 
strange  tragedy.  Missouri  Sam 
rocked  to  and  fro,  hugging  his 
knees,  mumbling  and  singing. 

A  sudden  shot  and  a  death  yell  in 
their  rear  startled  the  Indians.  As 
they  turned,  they  saw  their  pony 
guard  stagger  and  drop  over  dead.  A 
white  man  spurred  his  horse  in  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  their  ponies, 
and  drove  the  animals  up  the  gap. 
For  a  moment  the  red  men  were 
stunned  into  inactivity.  Then,  with 
cries  of  fear  and  rage,  they  turned 
their  fire  on  the  white  rider,  but  he 
dashed  behind  a  rock.  Instantly  his 
rifle  began  spitting,  and  the  death 
bullets  reached  three  of  the  Indians 
before  they  could  find  shelter.  The 
shock  brought  back  Sam's  reason  for 
a  moment,  and  he  added  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  Indians  by  opening  fire 
on  their  rear.  Then  the  madness  re- 
turned, and  he  jumped  up,  leaping 
over  the  dead  bullocks,  and  started 
after  the  fleeing  savages. 

The  horseman  called  to  Sam  to  go 
back,  but  he  did  not  hear.  The  In- 
dians paused  to  fire  at  him,  and  Sam 
staggered,  lunged  forward,  and  fell. 
One  red  man  started  toward  him,  but 
fell  with  a  bullet  thru  his  back. 
None  of  the  others  wanted  Sam's 
scalp-lock  while  the  horseman  was 
on  guard. 

There  followed  a  period  of  silent 
suspense,  lasting  ten  seconds,  and 
seeming  to  last  an  hour.  The  horse- 
man darted  from  behind  the  rocks 
toward  Sam.  Ten  rifles  were  in- 
stantly trained  on  him,  but  he  went 
thru  the  fire  untouched,  leaped  to 
the  ground,  lifted  Sam's  body  onto 
the  saddle,  sprang  up  behind  him, 
and  spurred  the  horse  toward  the 


gap. 


The  Indians  redoubled  their  Are. 
Continued  on  Page  1217 


GET  5,000  MILES  MORE 


first  i 


service  by  "half-soling"  them  with 
Steel  Studded  Treads  the  same  as  Ei 
ropean  Motorists  have  been  doing  for 
over  3  years.  30,000  American  Motorists 
have  done  this  in  the  last  8  months  and 
saving  $50.00  to  $200  a  year  in  tire  expense. 

5,000  Miles  Without  Puncture  jj  ghnerd 

guarantee  you  get  with  every  Durable  Steel 
Studded  Tread. 

Wo  nalivar  rrA- without  a  cent  deposit,  pre 
■vc  uclivcl  rice  pay  the  express  and  allow 
you  to  be  the  judge 
C__  -_i  •»■„_„_*  offered  to  motorists 
Special DlSCOUnt  jn  new  territory  on 
shipment  direct  from  the  factory. 
Stop  throwing  away  your  worn  tires- 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  details - 
be  tare  and  put  in  your  tire  sizes. 


r'nBB  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  BB  B9  SB  SB 
The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co.  ■ 

B  272  Tread  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  B-72  Transportation  uldg. ,  I 
■    Chicago,  III.   720-722  Woolworth  Bids-.  New  York  City.  ■ 

■ Without  obligation  eend  me  free  catalog,  copy  of  I 

guarantee,  sample  and  booklet  "10,000  Mites  on  One  ■ 

I Set  of  Tires." 

Name   ■ 

|  Address     g 

My  fto  Stat*are  ...^.^^^.^^.^.^  J 


Bound  Brook 
Bushings 


—will  run  for  years  without  a  drop  of  oil  or  grease. 
Trouble-proof— attention-proof  I  Trifling  cost — 
soon  made  up  in  oil  saved.    Best  makers  use  them. 

Best  for  Gasoline  Engines 

—and  for  windmills  and  machinery  of  all  kinds 
Especially  handy  for  hard-to-reach  places.  Get 
the  "Bound-Brook"  Bushing  habit 
— it  paysl   Our  free  book:  'Light 
on  a  Slippery  Subject"  tells  the  i 
story.    Write  today  I 

Bound  Brook  Oil-less 
Bearing  Co. 
Box  F.BomdBrookJU. 


IWAN 


POST  HOLE 
AUGER 


Digs  post  holes  faster  than  the  man  be* 
hind  can  set  posts,  without  hard  back* 
breaking  labor.   Digs  wells  also. 

The  two  interlocking  sharp  crucible 
Steel  blades  easily  cut  through  any  soil. 

DIGS  QUICK  AND  EASY 

and  saves  time  and  trouble.  Don't  be 
imposed  upon.  Refuse  the  poorly  made, 
flimsy  imitations.  A  poor  tool  is  dear 
at  any  price.  Reliable  dealers  sell  the 
original,  patented*  "guaranteed  Iwan" 
for  only  $2.  It  pays  for  itself  in  one 
day's  work. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

about  Iwan  Post  Hole  Dige< 
Hay  Knives. Ditchine  Spad 
Tile  Hooka.  Chimney  Topi 

IWAN  BROTHERS 
1517  Prairie  Ave.,  South  Bend.lnd. 


rs.  Sickle  Edge 
.  Drain  Cleanera, 
Ventilators,  Etc. 


Money 


for -tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable,  Map- 
Bive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  K  to  Jtf  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Month*  Trial.  Easy  Torms.  Sizes 
IX  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Crankiag.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.      A  Postal  brings  It. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
16il  King  Street,  OTTAWA.  KANSAS 


!Ji!  J  B.»h  ^iijz'X'^      P  »!&rs?§ 

catalog  and  all 
particular,.  _  Ad- 


Come  to  Detroit 

The  Automobile 
Centei 
and 


33,000  Sq.  ft.  of 
additional 
floor 


Detroit 
trained  men  get 
preference  and  get  jobs 
quickly.  No  other  city  can  give 
what  Detroit  offers.    Think  what  it 
means  to  learn  in  the  Michigan  State  Auto 
School.     Factories  endorse  our  school,  glad  to 
employ  our  graduates  or  offer  them  territory  in  which 
to  sell  cars  and  start  garages.    Unlimited  opportunities. 
71%  of  Automobiles  are  made  in  Detroit.     You're  right  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Auto  Industry.    Men  are  needed  everywhere  as  testers, 
repair  men,  chauffeurs,  garage  men,  and  salesmen.    Hundreds  of  our 
graduates  start  in  business  for  themselves. 


space 


Earn  $75  to  $300  a  Month 


We  teach  you  to  handle  any  auto  proposition.  You  graduate  in  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks.  Our  equipment 
'is  new,  up-to-the-minute,  and  complete.  No  old,  obsolete  motors,  chassis  or  electrical  equipment  used.  Stu- 
dents actually  build  cars  from  start  to  finish,  getting  factory  training  in  assembling,  block-testing,  road-testing, 
everything.  Special  complete  course  in  Oxy-Acetylene  brazing,  welding  and  cutting,  separate  from  regular  course. 
Learn  to  time  motors,  re-bore  cylinders,  adjust  carburetors,  magnetos,  valves  and  bearings  quickly  and  accurately. 
Six-cylinder  Lozier,  Chalmers  "6",  Detroiter  "6",  Overland,  and  8-cylinder  King  are  used  for  road  instruction.  We  have 
a  new  Chalmers  "6-30"  Chassis  with  3400-r.p.m.  motor,  the  latest  thing  out,  Willys-Knight  1917  chassis,  Saxon  "6"  1917 
chassis,  Studebaker  "6"  1917  chassis,  Maxwell  1917  chassis,  Hudson  Super-Six  1917  chassis,  Oldsmobile  "8"  1917  chassis,  Cole  "8" 
1917  chassis,  Briscoe  1917  chassis,  Detroit  Electric  1917  chassis,  Winton  "6"  chassis.  All  completely  equipped  for  students  to 
work  on.  We  have  more  than  25  motors  in  our  block  test  department— 2  cyl.,  4  cyl.,  6  cyl.,  8  cyl.,  and  12  cyl.  Our  electrical 
department  is  complete,  having  every  standard  starting,  lighting,  and  ignition  system,  including  Delco  System  as  used  in  Buick, 
Hudson,  and  Packard  Twin  "6." 

DETROIT  IS  THE  PLACE  TO  LEARN— Start  Any  Time 


There  are  44  auto  factories  in  Detroit  and  140  accessories  and  parts 
factories.  Our  students  have  the  privilege  of  going  through  any  or  all 
of  them.  We  now  operate  Westinghouse,  Auto-Lite  and  Bijur  Service 
Stations.  This  has  added  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  and 
makes  our  electrical  department  unequaled.  Students  get  actual  experi- 
ence in  handling  all  kinds  of  electrical  auto  equipment  and  taking  care 
of  trouble.  We  have  just  installed  a  Sprague  Electric  Dynamometer 
for  block-testing  purposes  for  students'  use.    Ours  is  the  only  Auto 


school  having  this  equipment.  Auto  factories  need  Dynamometer  men 
constantly.  Factories  and  garages  are  paying  big  salaries  to  men  who 
know  how  to  handle  electrical  equipment  quickly  and  properly.  Detroit  is 
the  automobile  center.  You  get  practical  instruction.  School  open  all  the 
year.  Enter  classes  any  time,  any  day.  Three  classes  daily:  morning,  af- 
ternoon, evening.  All  instructors  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Automobile 
Engineers  (S.  A.  E.).  There  is  a  great  demand  for  Michigan  State  Auto 
School  students.    Auto  factories  write  and  phone  for  men  constantly. 


MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  to 
qualify  you  in  a  short 
time  for  a  position  as 
chauffeur,  repair 
man,  tester,  demon- 
strator, garage  man. 
or  automobile  dealer, 
paying  from  $75  to 
$300  monthly  or  re- 
fund your  money. 
We  have  constantly 
more  requests  for 
Michigan  State  Auto 
School  graduates 
than  we  can  supply. 


FOLLOW  THE  CROWD  TO  THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL.    COME  TO  DETROIT 


THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  1916  CLASSES 


Additional  Building  and  Equipment 


Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  new  equipment,  plenty  of  room  for  stu- 
dents to  work,  at  687-89-91  Woodward  Ave.,  in  addition  to  our  building 
at  11-19  Selden  Ave.  Our  school  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  students 
come  from  all  over  the  world.  We  are  constantly  adding  new  equipment. 
Our  electrical  department  is  thorough  and  complete. 

We   have    completed  arrangements 
with  the  Auto  factories  to  put  them 
in  touch  with  men  who  intend  going  into  business  for  themselves.  Men 

who    know    the    auto  business 


Factory  Co-Operation 

ch  wit 

m 


in 


MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL 

82  Auto  Bldg.,  11-19  Selden  Ave.,  687-89-91 

Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  absolutely  free 
"Auto  School  News"  and  New  Catalog 
or  better  still  you  can  expect  me  about 


  ■ 

  ■ 

■ 
m 

Name   

■ 
■ 

Street   

  ■ 

r°wn   State   ! 


from  A  to  Z  are  in  biggest  de- 
mand. Remember,  the  price  of 
course  is  based  on  giving  full 
value.  Graduates  in  the  com- 
plete auto  course  are  compe- 
tent to  handle  farm  tractors. 


Auto  Factories  Endorse  Our  School 

The  Leading  Automobile  factories  in  Detroit,  as  well  as  in  other  cities, 
endorse  our  school.  They  have  been  watching  our  school  and  graduates 
for  years  and  are  satisfied.  They  are  putting  their  latest  model,  complete 
chassis  in  our  school  for  students  to  work  on.  They  are  employing  our 
graduates  in  their  factories  and  service  stations  and  assisting  them  in 
opening  garages  and  salesrooms.  They  allow  our  students  to  go  through 
their  factories.  They  need  trained,  competent  men  and  are  asking  for 
more  of  our  graduates  constantly. 

The  Michigan  State  Auto  School  in 
Detroit,  the  heart  of  the  Auto  In- 
dustry, is  endorsed  by  the  Leading 
Auto  Factories,  is  receiving  their 
hearty  co-operation.  What  better 
endorsement  could  you  ask? 


ACT  QUICKLY— NOW ! 

Fill  in  the  coupon;  get  full  particulars,  "Auto  School  News"  and  New 
Catalog.  All  absolutely  free.  Or,  better  still,  jump  on  the  train,  as 
hundreds  have  done,  and  come  to  the  "Heart  of  the  Automobile  In- 
dustry," and  learn  right.  We  have  no  branches.  Write  or  come 
direct  to  this  school. 

Michigan   State   Auto  School 

The  Old  Reliable  School— A.  G.  Zeller,  President 

82  Auto  Building  687-89-91  Woodward  Avenue   11-19  Selden  Avenue 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


DETROIT 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY 


AUTOMOBILE  4jC-T"-T^a. 
FACTORIES  ^CfH^ 
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Busting  the  Cheese  Trust 


Continued  From  Pag-e  1207 


more  is  returned  to  him  every  year. 

In  1914,  the  first  year  of  the  as- 
sociation, more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  product 
was  disposed  of  by  the  federation. 
In  1915,  7,558,796  pounds  of  cheese 
were  handled,  selling  for  $1,132,867.- 
69.  The  expense  involved  in  hand- 
ling the  product  amounted  to  $16,- 
337.42. 

One  would  think  that  Farmer 
Krumrey's  work  was  finished  when 
the  federation  was  organized,  and  the 
sales  force  working  in  good  order. 
It  was  not.  Altho  he  is  president  of 
the  federation,  he  busies  himself  oc- 
casionally by  making  some  new  cus- 
tomers. Every  time  he  goes  on  a 
trip  across  the  country  he  is  sure  to 
sell  some  cheese.  On  one  occasion, 
Krumrey  started  out  to  introduce  the 
federation's  cheese  into  some  new 
territory.  It  was  not  expected  that 
he  would  make  any  sales,  but  before 
he  finished  the  trip  the  sales  manager 
wired  him  to  take  no  more  large 


orders,  for  the  warehouse  had  been 
cleaned  out  by  the  orders  Krumrey 
had  already  solicited. 

Before  taking  up  the  federation 
work,  President  Krumrey  never  sold 
anything  outside  of  his  farm  prod- 
ucts. As  a  salesman  he  would  have 
had  a  hard  time  making  connections. 
However,  since  he  has  been  with  the 
federation,  it  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  he  is  a  better  farmer  or 
salesman.  He  has  another  mark  of 
genius,  and  that  is  that  of  an  organ- 
izer. Had  it  not  been  for  him  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  farmers  of  Sheboygan 
County  would  be  getting  what  they 
are  for  their  cheese.  The  federation 
has  revealed  Krumrey  in  a  true  light. 

Cooperation  has  been  a  lifesaver 
for  the  farmers  of  Sheboygan  County. 
It  is  doing  the  same  thing  elsewhere 
and  can  be  employed  as  such  in  other 
districts.  Without  cooperation,  the 
farmer,  unless  he  has  extraordinary 
ability,  and  produces  extraordinary 
stuff,  can  hardly  reach  the  apex  of 
success. 


Out  West  Stories 


Continued  From 
The  horseman  swayed  as  a  bullet 
caught  him  in  the  side,  recovered, 
and  urged  the  animal  to  greater 
speed.  Fifty  feet  from  shelter  he 
was  hit  again  and  almost  fell,  but 
again  he  saved  himself,  and  with  a 
final  despairing  effort  the  brave 
horse,  already  bleeding  from  two 
wounds,  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon  and  fell,  throwing  the  two 
men  in  a  heap  behind  the  bowlder. 
The  rider  staggered  to  his  feet, 
picked  up  his  rifle,  and  stopped  the 
Indians,  who  were  approaching  with 
some  degree  of  carelessness,  under 
the  delusion  that  both  men  were  un- 
conscious. The  man  tried  to  raise 
Sam,  but  the  Irishman  resisted, 
mumbling: 

"You're  no  frien'  of  mine.    I  told 
Shorty  not  to  let  you  come." 

"Shut  up,  you  idiot!    Friend  or  not, 
I'm  going  to  save  you." 

He  swung  Sam  over  his  shoulder. 
Keeping  the  bowlders  between  him 
and  the  Indians,  he  staggered  up  the 
trail  a  dozen  steps;  turned  around 
another  big  rock,  and  fell  in  a  jum- 
bled heap  under  its  protecting  side. 
The  other  members  of  the  rescue 
party  found  them  in  a  few  minutes. 
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When  Cap'n  Jack  opened  his  eyes 
for  the  first  time,  two  weeks  later, 
he  saw  Missouri  Sam  in  the  bunk 
across  the  room. 

"Where  am  I?"  he  asked,  in  a  daze. 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

*J"  Fifty    thousand  are   now  in 

_^BW       use   on   the   finest   farms  in 
4fl|^fe  America. 

If  you  ar:  going  to  buy  a  silo 
09     —this  satisfactory  service  ren— 
^Hjlj^B     dered  everywhere — should  be 
iBH^H      of  special  interest  to  you. 
jlh    ■   *J  The  cost  of  all  materials  is 

Jj^^^^Hl  advancing  like  the  price  of 
;  *^5SSB&\        wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
'  contracting    for    your  silo 

now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

L«t  as  feud  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  lster. 

We  ■(ill  have  openings  for  a  limit* 
e)d  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  S1XO  CO. 
ago  'Jnioa  H-.Mir*.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
*g<)  Exchange  Bld«..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

86 ,  Ind.ana  BuiUh*  PES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bid,..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


ACORN  UNI-LITE 

FREE 


Turn  a  nitfht  'nto  day. 
300  canal*  power. 
«rry  a*  a  lantern; 

r /where  aa  a  lamp.  Weatherproof.  For 
barn,  jearaffp,  ramp  ari'l  aroonrl  tho 
farm.  Write  for  b%Qwfre*  offer.  Kper.xal 
"■4  opportunity  to  farmer*,  utockmmn  and 
motori*  ts,  A  gen  ts  make  bia  mov  ey. 
Write  t««l|rr» t  for  new  1916-1917  ofTer. 
ar.OVM  BRASS  MFC  ei„?75Hfe(-lifa IM«.,Ch.c»,ja 


PATENTS! 


—  WA'I.MiN  K.  lOI.KMAC. 
Washington,  D.  0.  Books  free 
"  g-nesl  references.     Best  results 
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"In  Pete  Ransom's  cabin,"  replied 
Sam.  "I  reckon  you'd  passed  in  your 
chips  if  it  hadn't  been  ror  Xettie." 

Jack  tried  to  get  up,  but  fell  back 
weakly.  "Help  me  out  of  here!"  he 
cried  petulantly.  "I  don't  want  to  be 
where  she  is." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  Sam  grinned. 
"You  were  hit  harder'n  me,  an'  I've 
been  sensible  ever  since  they  brought 
us  here.  You  haven't.  You've  been 
talkin',  and  if  you  knew  what  you'd 
been  saying  about  her,  you  wouldn't 
be  trying  to  run  that  sort  of  a  bluff." 

Jack  groaned,  and  Sam  continued, 
still  grinning: 

"Yep,  you've  said  a  lot  of  things 
you  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  say  be- 
fore. You  know  I  told  you  if  you 
wanted  anything  more  from  me, 
you'd  have  to  come  for  it.  Well,  you 
came,  and  I'm  going  to  give  it  to 
you." 

"Don't  want  to  hear,"  retorted 
Jack  feebly. 

"Got  to;  you  can't  help  it.  I 
thought  maybe  I'd  let  Nettie  explain, 
but  I've  changed  my  mind.  I'm  go- 
ing to  tell  you  about — about  what 
you  saw  that  day  up  here.  You  see, 
when  I  got  back  and  found  you  gone 
over  to  Grizzly  Bear,  I  thought  I'd 
finish  my  job.  I  saw  a  lot  o'  Nettie, 
and  along  about  the  third  day  I  de- 
cided I  was  wrong  and  you  were 
right,  an'  she  was  just  the  woman 
for  you." 

"What's  that  stuff  you're  saying?" 
Jack  showed  interest. 

"And  that  afternoon,"  Sam  went  on, 
ignoring  the  interruption,  "when  I 
found  her  dumpy  because  she'd  heard 
you'd  gone  over  to  see  Kate  Deming, 
I  just  told  her  the  truth,  an'  told  her 
she'd  have  to  take  you.  She  said  you 
hadn't  asked  her,  an'  I  knew  you'd 
lost  your,  nerve,  but  I  spoke  for  you. 
I'd  Just  '  convinced  her  that  you 
wanted  her,  and  there  warn't  any 
truth  in  that  story  about  Kate  Dem- 
ing, when  you  showed  up." 

There  was  a  stir  at  the  window, 
and  Nettie  came  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain and  stood  before  the  wondering, 
staring  Cap'n  Jack.  Sam  chuckled 
and  crawled  off  hi3  bunk  and  started 
for  the  door. 
"I  reckon  I'm  in  the  way,"  he  said. 
Jack  looked  silently  at  Nettie  for 
some  time,  finally  asking  in  a  whis- 
per if  Sam  had  told  the  truth.  When 
she  answered  with  a  blush  and  a  nod, 
he  said: 

"Funny  I  couldn't  see  it." 
"I  suppose  Cupid  gets  cross-eyed 
at  times — "  she  stooped  and  kissed 
him  tenderly — "and  doesn't  see  things 
Just  right." 

Another  Out  West  story  will  ap- 
pear in  next  week's  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business.  » 


Don't  let  the  manure  collect  at 
your  barn  and  leach  its  life  away. 
Put  it  onto  the  soil  where  it  will  add 
fertilizer  and  humus. 


Pork  Producing 
Pointers 

Continued  From  Page  1209 

223-pound  pigs  in  seven  months  on 
feeds  that  can  easily  be  produced  on 
the  North  Dakota  farm. 

Miss  Edith  Penno  won  second 
place  on  a  litter  of  eight  pigs  that 
weighed  2,078  pounds  at  229  days  old. 
She  also  fed  principally  barley, 
skimmilk  and  pasture  with  a  little 
bran,  shorts  and  screenings.  The 
contestants  that  secured  the  best  re- 
sults used  skimmilk  and  pasture 
with  mainly  barley,  corn  or  oats  as 
the  grain  feed.  Some  screenings, 
bran,  shorts  and  house  slops  were 
also  used  by  some  of  the  contestants. 

Most  of  the  pigs  were  farrowed  in 
April,  and  the  contest  closed  No- 
vember 20th,  when  the  pigs  were 
weighed  up  by  the  County  Agent  or 
some  one  from  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  contestants  were  sent  cir- 
culars of  information  on  economical 
pork  production  by  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Department  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  and 
each  contestant  sent  in  weekly  re- 
ports on  the  feed  used.  A  study  of 
their  feed  reports  and  the  weights  re- 
ported by  the  judges  brings  out  the 
feet  that  the  contestants  produced 
marketable  hogs  in  seven  months 
from  spring  pigs  fed  on  the  ordinary 
farm  feeds.  The  pigs  returned 
more  than  market  price  for  the  feed 
consumed. 


There  were  133,442  more  cattle  and 
horses,  and  605,338  more  sheep  and 
goats  using  the  National  Forests  in 
1916  than  in  1915.  This  increase  was 
in  spite  of  large  eliminations  of  graz- 
ing lands  from  the  forests.  It  is  ac- 
counted for  by  improved  methods  of 
handling  the  stock  and  by  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  forage  on  the 
ranges  and  their  carrying  capacity. 


Before  You  Plant 

YOUR  dollars  In  land,  let  me 
tell  you  what  some  farmers 
have  done  In  Idaho.  You  are, 
no  doubt.  Just  as  good  a  farmer 
and  can  produce  just  as  large 
yields  on  Idaho  soil,  which  Is  a 
rich,  productive  volcanic  ash, 
that  seems  to  have  the  peculiar 
power  of  rejuvenating  Itself. 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on 
Idaho  farms.  Let  me  send  to 
you  authentic  Information,  ab- 
solutely FREE. 

8.  A.  SMITH,  Co  Ionization  £i  Industrial  Ail. 
Union  Pacitic  System 
Boom  1063,  U.  P.  BIdj.,  Omaba,  Neb. 


HAVANA-, 


STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down.  in- 
stead of  havine  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  h it'll 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Box  27.  Havana.  III. 


.JTOWNJ 
FENCE  • 


l3«PerJ)o 


a. Wonderful  Money  Saving 
WFenoe  Book.  Over  150  Styles. 

Gates-Steel  Posts-Barb  Wire  •  . 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
11  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  130 
_  er  rod  up.   Get  f  re«  Book  and  Sample  to  teat, 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  98        -  ^Cleveland,  Ohio 


GET  MY  PRICES 

I  can  ship  at  once  any  size  or  style  WITTB 
High -Grade  Engine — 2  to22H-P. — Keroseneor 
Gasoline — Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-Rig— 

ready  to  ran—Guaranteed  5  Yeara,  Yoo 
don't  have  to  wait  6  to  8  weeka  for 
rn  II  U1ITTP  a  WITTE.    You  aave  $25 
ED.  H.W1TTE  to  $100.  Choice  of  eniruiea 
--Cash  or  Easy  Payments.  My  Free  Book 
"How  To  Judfre  Engines,"  by  return 
mail. -Ed.  H.  Wltte.  Pres. 
WITTE   ENGINE  WORKS, 
2 1  £4 Oakland  Ave.,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2 1  54  Empire  Eldg..       Plllsburgh,  Pa. 


Real,  life' 

like  music 
at  last, 
thanks  to 
Thos.A. 
Edison. 


Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful 
New  Phonograph 


and  alier  Mall 

YES,  the  New  Edison —  Mr.  Edison's  great  new  phonograph 
with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand 
I  new  Diamond  Amherol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down. 
Now,  on  this  offer,  you  can  have  the  finest,  the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  a  price  very  much  less  than  that 
at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine  Edison  -are  offered.   Seize  this  opportunity.   Send  the  coupon  now. 

Rock-Bottom  Offer  Direct  Jf"s  send  the  New  Edison  t0 


your  home  on  free  trial.  Entertain  your 
family  and  friends  with  your  favorite  records  —  everything  from  Grand  Opera  to  the  latest  city  song  hits. 
Comic  Vaudeville  and  roaring  Minstrel  Shows— then  if  you  choose  send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expense. 
But  if  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  send  us  — _ _ m m _ _ _ m m _ m m m m 

only  II  00  after  the  free  trial.    Fay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind    Jr  * 
of  monthly  payments.  Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer.    f    To  F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonoeraph  Dist. 

JT     9692  Edison  Block    .'.    Chicago.  Illinois 
Gentlemtn :  —  Please  Bend  me  yonr  New 
Edison  Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your 
free  trial  offer  on  tbs  new  model  Edison 

Get  our  New  Edison  catalog.    Your  name   f  Phonograph. 

and  address  on  a  post  card  or  letter  (or  just  this  coupon)  £ 
Is  enough.    No  obligations  in  asking  for  the  catalog.  * 
Find  out  about  this  offer  —  while  this  offer  lasts.    A*  „ 

&    Name  ..  

P.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dist.  jr 

9(192  Edison  Block  Chicago,  Illinois 

OSBStdlsa  Office:  866  Portage  Ave. .  Winnipeg.  Man.        *  _ 

■■■■■DssssissMaBBBBBBMKiissisissaHSSEissssjrtBBHSiK*  Address  


Catalog  FREE  /, 


Write  for  Bock 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

,  running  gear.    Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
1  -/today -  to"  free  catalog  illustrated  In  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO-  145  Elm  Street.  Qulncy,  III. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS  ft  -  l°Z 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  elRe; 
will  tlml  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  t^JSiSi 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

write,  to  *™  Cce^:: 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


HE  UP  WANTED 

FARMERS.   18   OR   OVER— GET  GOVERN- 

ment  jobs,  $75  to  $ir>o  month.  Vacations  with 
full  pay.  Spring  examinations  everywhere. 
Education  unnecessary.  Sample  questions 
free.     Write  immediately.     Franklin  Institute, 

Dept.  W  117,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  

LOOKING  FlilS  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  lie  read,  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111. 


SALESM  EN  WANTED 

WERE  YOU  EVER  OFFERED  A  GROCERY 
Store?  Our  proposition  is  better.  Let  us  tell 
you  how  you  can  handle  Hour,  canned  goods, 
provisions— an  entire  line  of  groceries,  as  well 
as  paints,  rooting,  stock  foods,  automobile  and 
machinery  oils  and  greases.  No  rent  to  pay, 
no  investment  in  stock.  Large  orders  taken 
from  samples.  Goods  of  guaranteed  and  proven 
quality.  Selling  experience  not  necessary. 
Very  profitable  work  for  "workers."  Address, 
R.  S.  Hill,  President.  Hitchcock  Hill  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. Reference:  Any  bank  or  express  com- 
pany. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
WE   PAY   $80    MONTHLY    SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.     Bigler  Com- 
pany. XG15,  Springfield,  ill. 


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100r'<,  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslait  Co..   Dept.   L':',   St.   Louis.  M<>. 

ARISTO  NONRUB  WASHING  TABLETS. 
Samples  free.  Big  Seller.  Schubert,  3233A 
South  Halsted,  Chicago.  

MAN  TO  WEAR  FINE  SUIT.  ACT  AS 
Agent.  Big  pay,  easy  work.  Banner  Tailor- 
ing Co.,  Dept.  534,  Chicago.  

1  ARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
Independence;  Farm  lands.  $11  to  $30  acre;  ir- 
rigated lands.  $35  to  $50;  Twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements,  or  ready 
made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock;  Taxes  average 
under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  im- 
provements, personal  property,  or  live  stock; 
Good  markets,  churches,  schools,  roads,  tele- 
phones; Excellent  climate — crops  and  live 
stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  cer- 
tificates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allan 
Cameron,  General  Superintendent  Land  Brafrch. 
Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  10  Ninth  Ave..  Calgary, 
Alberta.  

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves.  Industrial  Commissioner, 
A,,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1975  Ry.  Exc.h..  Chicago. 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.  

"TENNESSEE  FARMS  CHEAP.  ANY  SIZE, 
Fred   Tate.    Huntingdon.  Tenn." 

FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry..  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  litera- 
ture. Say  what  state  interests  you.  L.  J. 
Brlcker,  26  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS 

DANDOLOGY,  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  in  regard  to  the  land  situation.  Three 
months'  subscription  free.  If  for  a  home  or 
as  an  investment,  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a  letter  and 
say,  "Mail  me  Landology  and  all  particulars 
free."  Address  Editor,  Landology,  Skidmore 
Land  Co..  45  Skldmore  Bldg.,  Marinette,  Wis. 

MINNESOTA  FARM  LANDS 

HURRAH!  1917!— THE  BANNER  YEAR, 
the  year  when  everybody  is  coming  to  Minne- 
sota, when  dairy  farmers  are  going  to  pick  up 
the  choicest  of  our  Aitkin  County  lands. 
Don  t  let  others  get  ahead  of  you.  You  want 
the  choicest  pieces.  Come  or  write  for  full 
particulars  with  Illustrated  folders.  Arnold, 
."'i,, ,  seni:  Ror'k  Island  Railway,  407  Wol- 
vin  Bldg..   Duluth.  Minn. 

FARMS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  j„hn  .1.  Black,  Desk 
R.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 


and 
fa  If, a 
able 
Donn 


1  ARM    FOR  RENT 

rELL     IMPROVED     .'ICO   ACRE  GRAIN 
stock   farm   In   the   corn,   clover  and  al- 
reglon  of  Minnesota,   lor   rent  on  favor- 
terms.       Write,  J.   p.   Stelnfort,  owner, 
■My,  Minn."   


each 


PET  STOCK 
IITE     AND     BROWN     FERRETS  FOR 
Prices    free.     Also    ferret    muzzles,  25c 
Bert    Ewell.    Wellington.  Ohio. 


U  \  ESTOCH 

BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader 
among  the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farm- 
ers who  read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


Needlework  Department 

The  Making  of  Simple  Crochet  Stitches 


By  Elizabeth  Berne 


J70R  the  benefit  of  the  beginner,  and 
also  for  many  crochet  workers, 
a  complete  set  of  stitches  and  their 
abbreviations  are  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  this  and  the  preceding  is- 
sue of  The  Farming  Business.  These 
nineteen  different  stitches  comprise 


the  majority  of  the  most  used  stitches 
in  crochet  work. 

This  work  is  so  popular  it  would 
be  advisable  to  keep  these  issues  as 


reference,  for  during  the  year  the 
terms  and  stitches  described  will  be 
given  without  further  instructions. 
Lack  of  space  often  prevents  de- 
scriptions which  have  already  been 
published. 

No.  12,  Triangle,  tri— Make  a  ch, 
skip  5  sts,  *  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c 
into  the  same  st  from  *  forms  1  tri. 

No.  13,  Cluster,  cl— Make  ch.  skip 
3  sts,  start  a  d  c,  draw  thread  thru 
2  sts,  *  thread  over  hook,  insert 
hook  into  the  same  st,  thread  over 
hook,  draw  thru  2  sts,  repeat  *  hav- 
ing 4  loops  on  hook,  thread  over 
hook,  draw  thru  all  4  loops,  1  ch  st, 
to  fasten  and  complete  1  cl.  When 
longer  sts  are  required  use  t  c  in- 
stead of  d  c  for  cl. 

No.  14,  Cross  Treble,  c  t — Make  ch, 
skip  5  sts,  *  thread  over  hook  twice, 
insert  hook  into  ch  st,  draw  thread 
thru,  thread  over  hook,  thru  2  loops, 
thread  over  hook,  skip  1  ch  st,  insert 
hook,  draw  thread  thru,  thread  over 
hook,  thru  2  loops,  thread  over  hook, 
thru  2  loops,  1  d  c,  1  ch  st,  insert 
hook  into  2  sts,  at  the  joining  of  the 
2  lower  sections,  make  1  d  c,  from  * 
forms  let. 

No.  15,  Knot  Stitch,  kn— Make  ch, 

•  draw  loop  on  hook  out  to  %  of  an 
inch  iq  length,  thread  over  hook, 
draw  thru  loop,  insert  hook  back 
thru  1  long  loop,  thread  thru,  mak- 
ing 2  loops  on  hook,  thread  over  hook 
thru  both,  repeat  *  skip  3  ch  sts,  1 
s  c,  repeat  for  the  length  required. 
On  the  next  row  make  3  s  c  over  the 
joining  of  the  2  sts  and  1  s  c  be- 
tween the  sts. 

No.  16,  Lacet,  la — Make  ch,  skip 
6  sts,  *  1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
1  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  from  * 
forms  1  la.  On  the  next  row  1  d  c 
over  d  c,  5  ch  sts,  over  la,  forms  1 
sp.  These  two  rows  are  always 
made  alternately,  sp  above  la,  etc. 

No.  17,  Fan,  f— Make  ch,  3  t  c,  2 
ch  sts,  3  t  c,  all  over  4th  ch  st  forms 

1  f.  Small  fan  of  d  c,  large  fan  of 
d  t  c.  Sometimes  5  t  c  form  V2  the 
fan. 

No.  18,  Scallop,  sc — Make  ch,  then 
one  row  of  sp,  *  1  s  c,  over  first  sp, 
**  1  d  t  c  into  next  sp,  1  p,  repeat  ** 
for  9  d  t  c,  repeat  *.  Smaller  scal- 
lops are  made  of  5  or  7  t  c,  or  d  t  c. 

No.  19,  Block  Stitch,  bl— Make  ch, 

*  skip  5  sts,  2  t  c  form  a  cl,  5  ch  sts, 

2  t  c  form  a  cl,  3  ch  sts,  repeat  *  for 
a  row,  12  ch  sts,  turn,  catch  into  con- 
necting st  of  2  cl,  2  t  c  into  6th  ch 
st,  continue.    2  rows  form  1  bl. 


Free  Dental  Clinics 


JTREE  dental  work  for  needy  school 
children  is  now  being  supplied  in 
six  Wisconsin  cities  —  Janesville, 
Madison,  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,  Ra- 
cine and  Wausau — according  to  in- 
formation just  compiled  by  the  mu- 
nicipal reference  bureau  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Extension  Di- 
vision. 

Janesville  has  for  two  seasons  fur- 
nished a  room  in  the  city  hall  as  a 
dental  clinic  and  appropriated  $100. 
A  civic  club  of  women  makes  up  any 
deficits.  Local  dentists  have  do- 
nated their  services. 

In  Madison  the  dental  clinic,  or- 
ganized last  March,  is  financed  en- 
tirely by  the  Associated  Charities. 
Dentists  donate  their  services,  and 
the  medical  inspector  and  visiting 
nurses  cooperate. 

In  Racine,  school  children  thru 
annual  contributions,  ranging  from 
5  to  25  cents  each,  make  up  an  an- 
nual fund  to  supply  free  dental 
treatment  for  needy  children.  Den- 
tists have  been  paid  half  their  reg- 
ular rates. 

In  Wausau,  the  school  medical  in- 
spectors report  all  cases  of  defective 
teeth.  Such  children  as  cannol  af- 
ford to  pay  are  treated  free  by  local 
dentists. 

In  Oshkosh,  the  board  of  educa- 


tion has  included  in  its  budget 
for  the  equipment  of  a  dental  dis- 
pensary, and  dentists  have  offered 
their  services  free  for  one  year. 

Milwaukee  has  had  a  dental  clinic 
since  February,  1911.  Dentists 
maintained  it  until  September,  1913; 
since  then  the  school  board  has 
hired  a  dentist  on  the  work.  The 
city  dental  inspector,  who  examined 
26,285  children  last  year,  found  23,- 
175  had  teeth  which  needed  atten- 
tion. During  the  year,  1,694  children 
were  treated  at  the  clinic. 


Must  Count  the  Interest 
^  FARM  business  should  pay  for 
the  capital  invested  the  same  as 
is  expected  of  any  other  business  en- 
terprise. The  capital  is  an  expense 
in  running  the  business.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  total  receipts  on  a  farm 
are  $3,216,  the  current  expenses 
$1,075,  and  5  per  cent  interest  on  the 
capital  $2,024,  the  profit  is  but  $117 
after  the  expenses  and  interest  are 
subtracted.  Such  a  farmer  would 
have  $2,141  available  for  his  living, 
but  $1,724  should  be  credited  to  his 
capital.  This  leaves  only  $117  for 
his  own  labor  and  management  in 
addition  to  what  the  farm  contribut- 
ed toward  the  living.  He  is  living  off 
the  interest  of  his  investment. 
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WANT  ADS 
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PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted.  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  KUldc  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  j. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEWS  CORRESPONDENTS 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY.  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 
Ing  for  nuwsp  ipers,  magazines.  Experience 
unnecessary;    details    free.     Press  Svndlcate. 

924.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PICTURECAME  CONTESTS 

PRIZES  MONTHLY  IN  PUZZLE  DEPART- 
ment.  Help  furnished  in  plcturcgame  con- 
tests now  running.  Mngazlne  with  particulars 
ten  cents.    The  Free  Lance,  Washington,  D  C. 


old  FALSE  TEETH 
OLD   FALSE   TEETH,   WE   PAY   TO   $5  A 
Bet.     Also   buy     brldgework     and  platinum. 
Eastern  Dental  Depot,   Dept.  V.,   Lynn.  Mass. 

1(1  sim.ss  OPPORTl  M  i  ll  s 

FREE  FOR  ONE  MONTH— OUR  WEEKLY 
magazine,  "Inside  Investments,"  is  devoted 
to  a  financial  Idea  worthy  of  consideration. 
A  real  "Inside  investment"  should  easily 
double  In  value  every  three  months.  Figure 
for  yourself  what  $100  would  amount  to  In  a 
few  years  If  Invested  and  re-Invested  on  that 
basis.  Our  magazine  points  the  way  to  mak- 
ing such  Investments.  $2.00  per  year.  Send 
today  for  one  month's  free  subscription.  Ad- 
dress Mclntyre  Companies,  Limited,  1653 
W e s t m  1  n s t er  Bldg..  C h Icago.  ■ 

HERE'S  SOMETHING  WORTH  WHILE. 
Interesting.  Profitable.  Particulars  free. 
A.  P.  Gates.  757  Carondelet,  Los  Angeles. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

IF  YOU'RE  A  NEAT  WRITER  WE  CAN 
give  you  paying  spare  time  employment.  Send 
specimen  writing  and  stamped,  addressed  en- 
velope.   O-See  Mfg.  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


POULTRY 

BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell,  Ind. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — SELL  BIRDS  AND 
eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St..  Chicago.  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

2vy- 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 

QVlCKLy— 

CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
the  information.  We  will  prepare 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
vise you  of  the  charge.  Address 
your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514   North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Solving  Fertilizer  Problems 

Government  Activities  in  This  Big  Task 


THE  annual  report  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
announces  that  the  fertilizer  investi- 
gations of  that  bureau  have  been 
established  as  a  separate  adminis- 
trative unit.  The  work  of  the  divi- 
sion is  divided  along  three  lines 
which  deal,  respectively,  with  the 
three  fertilizer  ingredients — potash, 
nitrogen,  and  phosphates. 

A  plant  will  be  erected  on  tne 
southern  Pacific  coast  to  experiment 
on  a  commercial  scale  with  the  prob- 
lem of  extracting  potash  from  kelp. 
This  experimental  plant  is  made 
possible  by  a  special  appropriation 
of  $175,000  for  this  purpose.  The  bu- 
reau also  is  cooperating  with  cement 
mills  and  blast  furnaces  to  deter- 
mine by  analysis  whether  the  pot- 
ash now  lost  warrants  the  necessary 
expense  to  recover  it.  It  is  investi- 
gating the  question  of  extracting  pot- 
ash from  wool  scourings,  and  is 
making  an  effort  to  get  in  touch  with 
companies  in  the  country  which  are 
engaged  in  cleaning  raw  wool  on  a 
large  scale.  The  bureau  also  has 
published  a  number  of  alunite  deter- 
minations dealing  with  various  meth- 
ods of  treating  alunite  for  potash. 

The  bureau  has  equipped  a  labora- 
tory at  Arlington,  (Va.)  Experiment 
Farm  with  apparatus  for  testing  the 
different  methods  proposed  for  fixing 
atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  contracts 
have  been  let  for  much  additional 
equipment  to  extend  this  work.  This 
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|  Contestants  \ 

=  IN  THE  = 

I   W.  D.  Boyce  Co.'s  % 
$4,000  Cash  | 
Home  Picturegame 

I  Attention!  I 


<j[  We  are  still  busily 
engaged  in  checking 
over  the  sets  of  an- 
swers, but  we  do  hope 
that  very  shortly  we 
will  be  able  to  an- 
nounce the  winning 
titles. 

<U  Do  not  lose  or  mis- 
lay your  duplicate  set 
of  answers,  which  you 
have  kept  at  home. 
Be  sure  to  keep  it. 

<JWatch  this  paper 
each  week  for  de- 
tails of  how  the 
checking  is  pro- 
gressing. 

The  Farming  Business, 

50O  N.  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICACO,  ILLINOIS 


extension  of  the  work  has  been  de- 
layed by  the  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing immediate  delivery  of  machin- 
ery. 

In  connection  with  the  work  on 
phosphates,  an  electrical  furnace  has 
been  in  operation  working  on  the 
problem  of  volatilizing  phosphoric 
acid  and  fixing  nitrogen  in  one  opera- 
tion. Apparatus  has  also  been  in- 
stalled for  experimenting  with  the 
Ostwald  process  of  oxidizing  ammo- 
nia for  the  production  of  nitric  acid. 
Both  these  projects  are  attended 
with  technical  difficulties  and  no  im- 
portant results  can  as  yet  be  an- 
nounced. 

Investigations  on  city  wastes  have 
been  continued,  and  an  apparatus 
and  processes  for  rendering  garbage 
and  other  similar  wastes  have  been  de- 
vised which,  it  is  believed,  will  prove 
superior  to  those  now  in  use  for  this 
purpose.  A  full  report  on  city  wastes 
is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 
Some  work  also  has  been  done  in  de- 
termining the  availability  of  various 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  when 
applied  to  the  soil,  and  this  work  is 
being  continued. 

A  study  of  the  subject  of  ammonia 
from  the  by-product  coke  ovens  has 
been  made  and  published. 

At  the  Arlington  laboratory  an 
electric  furnace  has  been  installed 
and  work  on  the  volatilization  of 
phosphoric  acid  from  phosphate  rock 
has  been  begun.  A  precipitator  was 
installed  and,  while  minor  adjust- 
ments remain  to  be  made,  the  essen- 
tial fact  that  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
economically  collected  in  this  way 
has  been  demonstrated. 

A  process  for  producing  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  perfected  and  patented 
which  gives  promise  of  being  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  process 
now  in  use. 

The  problem  of  producing  concen- 
trated fertilizers  containing  all  three 
fertilizer  ingredients  or  any  two  of 
them  has  been  attacked  from  several 
directions,  and  methods  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  laboratory  for  pro- 
ducing ammonium-potassium-phos- 
phate, potassium-phosphate,  and  am- 
monium-phosphate by  processes 
which  are  new  and  very  promising. 
Patents  on  all  these  processes,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  have  either  been  se- 
cured or  have  been  applied  for. 


2  Mannre  Wheatficlds  During  Winter 
S  |N  ORDER  to  aid  the  growth  of  the 
=  crop  and  thus  save  some  spring 
E  fertilizers  and  to  prevent  losses  of 
=  manure  thru  exposure,  the  Ohio  Ex- 
=  periment  Station  recommends  win- 
E  ter  manuring  for  wheat.  For  twenty- 
E  three  years  at  the  station  eight  tons 
E  of  manure  applied  directly  to  wheat 
E  before  seeding  have  produced  an  an- 
E  nual  increase  of  12.6  bushels  in  this 
E  crop  alone.  A  reasonable  proportion 
~  of  this  increase  may  be  expected 
E  even  when  the  manure  is  applied 
E  during  the  winter,  while  subsequent 
E  crops  will  show  like  increases. 
E  Experiments  at  Wooster  show  that 
E  a  ton  of  manure  spread  directly  from 
=  the  stable  to  the  field  is  worth  75 
E  cents  more  than  a  ton  left  in  an  open 
E  barnyard  for  three  winter  months 
=  I  and  then  applied.  Other  experi- 
S  |  ments  have  shown  that  a  ton  of  fresh 
zz.  !  manure  treated  with  forty  pounds  of 
E  t  acid  phosphate  and  spread  imme- 
diately is  worth  nearly  $2.50  more 
than  a  ton  of  untreated  manure  left 
in  an  open  barnyard  from  January 
to  April. 

The  manure  spreader  is  recom- 
mended as  more  practicable  than 
hand  spreading,  as  no  lumps  would 
be  left  that  might  smother  the  wheat. 


-<iiiiiiiiiimi;imiiiii:i:iiiimiimiiiiiiiiimr.  to  12.50  Pe-  ton. 


Investigations  by  the  Forest  Prod- 
— '  ucts  Laboratory,  at  Madison,  Wis., 
E !  have  resulted  in  the  use  of  spent  tan- 
r. ,  bark  in  the  manufacture  of  asphalt 
E  1  shingles  to  the  extent  of  160  tons  per 
E 1  week.  The  value  of  the  bark  has 
=  been  thereby  increased  from  60  cents 
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ou  know  where  the 

ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition — a  GOOD  all 
'round  investment. 

From  the  farm  — 
back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.    Jacksonville,  Fla.     Greensboro,  N.  C.     New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn.      Baltimore,  Md.       Chicago,  111. 


1091 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when  for  only  $11  we  guarantee  to 
deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid  (East  of  Rockies),  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning 
machines  f  uUy  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use?  Why  not  own  an  IRONCLAD  —  the  incubator 

that  has  for  two  years  in  succession  won  the 
greatest  hatching  contest  ever  held?  In  the 
last  contest  conducted  by  Missouri  Valley 
Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  2,000 
Machines  were  entered  including  practically 
every  make,  style  and  price.  With  the  Ironclad 
—  the  same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder 
freight,  paid  for  only  $11,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick, 
Lockney,  Texas,  hatched  148  chicks  from  148 
eggs  in  the  last  contest. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 


t  Galvanized  Iron 

►  Asbestos 

►  Redwood 
1  Insulated  Board: 


rfllUHK     Money  Back  if  not  Satisfied 

EGG 

ironclads  are 
not  covered 
with  cheap,  thin  y 
metal  and  painted  cuarantaa 
like  some  do,  to 
cover  up  poor  quality  of  ma> 
terial.  Ironclads  are  snipped 
in  the  natural  color— you  can  see 
exactly  what  you  are  getting.  Don't 
class  this  galvanized  iron  covered,  de> 
pendable  hatcher  with  cheaply  constructed  ma- 
chines—and don't  buy  any  incubator  until  you  know 
what  it  is  made  of.  Note  these  Ironclad  specifications:  Genuine  California  Redwood,  triple 
walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covering,  galvanized  iron  legs,  large  egg  tray,  extra 
deep  chick  nursery  —  hot  water  top  heat,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self  regulator,  Tycos 
Thermometer,  glass  in  door,  set  up  complete  ready  for  use  and  many  other  special  advantages 
fully  explained  in  Free  Catalog.  Write  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 
IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.     Box  165        Racine,  Wis. 


ISO 
Chick 
Brooder 


That's 
what  the 

woman  wrote  who 
never  had  known  such 
comfortable  lieht.  Unshad- 
owed, brilliant— the  cheapest 
and  most  satisfactory  of  allliehts. 
Uses  common  kerosene.  1  quart  burns 
16  hours.  No  smoke  no  odor,  no  dancer. 
Write  tor ourCataloy  No.  26  and  ourproposition 
loT&30days'  trial  test.  A  post  card  will  do.  Aduress 
The  Angle  Manufacturing  Company 
244-246  West  23d  Street  New  York  Cily 

ANGLE  CAMPS 


Order  Them  All 


On  Free  Trial! 

Order  them  all — yes,  all — every  cream  separator  that 

you  think  is  worth  considering.    Say  to  every  manufacturer: 
"I'm  willing  to  try  your  machine  if  you  will  send  it  on  free  trial." 

Get  the  Melotte  on  this  free-trial  offer  and  put  it  alongside  of  all  the  others.   If  any  manufacturer 
refuses  a  no-money-down  free  trial,  ask  him  why — ask  him  what  he  is  a/raid  of. 

When  you  make  this  competitive  test,  v>atch  results.    Keep  a  record.    See  which  skims  the  closest. 

See  which  gives  the  most  cream  (and  then  figure  out  which  will  give  you  the  greatest  profits).  Notice  which  turns 
the  easiest.  Which  has  the  most  substantial  construction.  Which  will  stand  the  most  wear.  Notice  all  these  thiu«»— 
and  decide.  As  far  as  the  Melotte  is  concerned,  here  is  the  Melotte  offer: — 

T\Tr\T  o  f^nT  TV*»\K7n    We'll  ship  you  the  great  Belgian  Melotte  without  a  penny 
1NUL  d  V^CllL  J_-/w  W  11    down.  Just  say  you  want  to  try  it.   (On  this  comparative  test  or 
test  it  alone,  as  you  prefer.)    No  papers  to  sign,  no  formalities  of  any  kind.  There  will  be  no  agents,  no 
salesmen  around  to  bother  you  about  the  Melotte.   We  will  not  try  to  influence  your  decision  in  any  way. 
Make  any  cream  separator  test  you  can  think  of.    And  then  after 

Q  (\  T^Sn  ttc'  TTV^A*  TV"i  d  1  *et  us  nave  your  judgment.  If  you  say  you  do  not  want  to  keep  the 
OU  JL/dyo  .17  ICC  Xllcll  Melotte.all  right — send  it  back  at  our  expense.  But  if  you  decide  that 
it  is,  indeed,  the  world's  greatest  cream  separator,  keep  it  on  ourpresent  rock-bottom,  monthly-payment  offer. 


Now,  when  we  say  "Order  them  all 


we  mean  just  that.  We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  Melotte  alongside  of  other 
■\r>  Mplnff*>_  von  win  h«  hptter  satis6ed — and  you  will  be  a  booster  tor  us. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  foil  particulars. 


mach'in'es'""Because'we~know  that  when  you  finally  chooaa  the  Melotte,  you  will  be  better  satisfied— and  yon  will  be  a_booster  for  us. 
But  we  make  the  same  free-trial  offer,  even  if  you  want  to  test  the  Melotte  alone. 


Stupendous  Otter! 

The  Rock-Bottom  Price  Direct  on  Shipments  NOW! 


The 

Melotte 
Separator 

19th  St.  and  California  Ave.  ^ 
Dept  4692  Chkago.lll.,  U.S.A. 


Valuable  Book  Free! 

"Profitable  Dairying" 

'Send  the  Coupon  Today! 


The  book  is  the  work  of  B.  H.  Benkendorf,  Wis- 
consin Dairy  School- Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis., 
and  K.  L.  Hatch,  Winnebago  County  Agricultural  School,  Winne- 
conne,Wis.  88  pages.  Contains  no  advertising  whatever.  A  real, 
practical,  commonsense    treatise,  telling  everything  about 
Without    any    obligation  cows  and  dairying— how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle— how  to  make 

my  part  send  mo  fn-.-  an'l  prepaid  .^-v  more  money  out  of  your  cows.  Every  farmer  should  have  this 
your    booklet,    "Profitable    Dairy-  book  in  his  library.   It  is  worth  while  getting  now,  even  if  you 

Ing,"    and    your   special    free-tariff  are  not  considering  a  cream  separator  at  present. 

on     the     Imported     Melotte  ,     ,  « 

We  will  send  you  this  valuable  book  free 
.       upon  receipt  of  the  coupon.  Also  our  new  cat- 
%t       alog  describing  fully  the  Melotte  self-balancing 
bowl  cream  separator,  and  telling  all  about  our 
rock  bottom,  30  day  free  trial,  easy  payment 
offer.   Send  coupon  while  shipment  lasts. 

The  Melotte  Separator 

19th  St.  and  California  Avenue 
^  Dept.  4692 

Chicago,  III. 


the 

Cream  Separator.     Alno  full  details  of 
your     free-trial,     monthly-payment,  no- 
money-down  offer. 


Ham:... 


Addrem.. 


Down  After  30  Days' 
Free  Trial  and  You  Keep 
This  Genuine  Melotte. 


Thirty  days  free  trial  first.   Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  the 

Belgian  Melotte,  you  pay  only  $7.50  down  and  the  balance  of  the  rock- 
bottom  price  on  the  same  easy  monthly  payments. 
Seize  this  opportunity  to  get  a  highest  grade  separator  on  this 
stupendous  offer.  We  recommend  the  Imported  Belgian  Melotte— the 
separator  with  the  wonderful  self-balancing 
bowl  that  cannot  get  out  of  balance  and 
vibrate — especially  now  as  we  are  making 
our  rock- bottom  price  offer.    This  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  separator  that  will  never 
bother  you,  that  will  always  give  you  all 
your  cream,  and  that  you  will  be  proud  of 
all  your  life.  Send  for  the  catalog. 


Free  Duty-Save  $15.25 

The  high  tariff  has  been  cut  right  off — 
the  great  Melotte  comes  in  absolutely  free  of 
duty.  Good  for  the  American  farmer!  He 
gets  the  great  Melotte  Cream  Separator  at  an 
extra  reduction  of  $15,251 

Wonderful  Record 

The  Melotte  has  won  the  international  prizes  at  Brussels,  Vienna, 

London,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Milan,  St.  Louis,  etc. 

Here  is  one  great  reason  for  Melotte  superiority:  The  bowl  is 
self -balancing  —  it  hangs  down  and  spins  like  a  top.  Can't  get  out  of  bal- 
ance. Turns  so  easily,  it  spins  for  80  minutes  after  you  stop  cranking 
unless  brake  is  applied.  The  Melotte  is  guaranteed  for  15  years.  Send 
coupon  for  Melntte  catalog  nnd  details  of  our  oOer.  Seize  this  oppor- 
tunity while  this  shipment  lasts. 


Repairs — 

are  hardly  ever  needed  on 
the  Melotte  on  account  of 
its  eelf-balancing  bowl- 
no  repairs  compared;  with 
other  separators. 


BUT  -  We  have  on 
hand  repair  parts  for 
ten  years  ahead.  That 
)9  the  first  thing:  we  at- 
tended to,  a  huge  stook  of 
repairs  when  we  intro- 
duced the  Melotte  in  this 
country,  and  it  has  been  a 
gratifying  surprise  that 
we  are  using  hardly  any 
of  that  stock. 


February  17,  1917 


5  Cents  a  Week 


FARM 
BUSH, 


77ie  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


FOSTERING  PATRIOTISM 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Get  our  farm  blasting  book  free — 

worth  dollars  to  you 


This  big  illustrated  book  tells  you  how  to  get  rid  of 
stumps  and  boulders  with  less  work  and  expense.  It 
shows  you  exactly  how  to  do  your  own  blasting  with- 
out experience  or  risk  by  using  Atlas  Farm  Powder. 


tlas  Farm  Powder 


The  Safest  Explosive 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


It  also  tells  how 

to     blast  beds 

for  tree*,  make 
ditches  and  do 
many  other 
kinds  of  farm 
work  cheaply, 
quickly  and 
easily.  Mail  the 
coupon  to-day. 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  toe  your  74-pafa  book  " Better  Farming" 
I  am  intcrcHted  in  tbe  use  of  explosives  lor  the 
purpose  before  which  1  mark  X  *  4364 

□  Stump  Blasting        OTrec  Planting 

□  Boulder  Blasting      □  Ditch  Digging 

□  Subsoil  Blasting       QKoad  Building 


fletMyNewfoncrete  Mixer  Offer[ 


I  want  ten  men  In  every  county  right  now  to  accept  my  special 

<S> Batch  Mixers 

IS  Up 


Mixer  atlittle  or  uocost.   Let  me  tell  youaboutit. 
You  proDably  need  a  mixer  for    Light  and  easily  portable, dura- 
concreting  on  your  place— most     ble. low-priced. You'll  nndlt  wlil 
farmers  do.  The  Sheldon  is     prove  a  mighty  good  Invest- 
the  ideal  mixer  for  the  farm.     ment.  Write  for  special  oiler.  i 

Concreting  In 
Your  Sect  ion. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 


You  can  easily  earn  18  to  WOaday  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer.  Oor 

enntomrrB  tare  doinsr  it  right  now.  Th«  joba.ro  to  tha  man  wit*,  a  Sheldon  Mixer  ovrrr 
time.  Saves  labor  of  1  to  4  turn,  according  to  alue  of  job.  Or.  if  you  b ujr  a  marbine  for 
your  own  use.  you  cat)  make  many  tlmee  it*  cost  in  a  aeaaou  by  rtsntimf  it  to  m-iKhbur* 


Improve  Your  Farm 

Build  your  own  silo, tanks.tromrba, floors, 
foundations,  buildings,  etc. ,  out  of  con- 
crete with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer.  Will 
pay  for  itself  on  first  small  job.  Beats) 
hand  mixing  a,  mile.  And, it's  slot  cheaper 
too.  Takes  the  backache  out  of  concrete. 
MakcsposRiblcthose  many  small  improTS- 
nmntson  the  farm  that  yon  wouldn't  do 
without.  Improvements  which  will  add 
many  dollars  to  the  tsIuo  of  your  land 


Get  My  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  how  to  build  your  own  mixer 
by  using  the  FY*m  riant  which  we 

send  with  oar  iron  parts.  Also  

full  line  of  built-up  machines.  Two 
stylo*,  hand  and  power.    Will  mi 
2  1  L'.-ii  ft.a  minute.  Keeps  1  to  6 
men  busy.  Chain  drive,  self-tilt- 
ing dump. all  parts  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and 
special  oiler. Geo. C.Sheldon. Pres 


SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  4647,  N«hawka,  Neb 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  near$2a  bushel  off  ers  great 
profits  to  the  farmer.  Canada's  invitation 
is  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 
wants  settlers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  by 
helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

can  get  a  Homestead  cf  160  acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Duringmany 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there 
is  an  extra  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young 
men  who  have  volunteered  for  the,  war.  The  Government  is 
urging:  farmers  to  put  extra  acreaare  into  irrain.  Write  for  litera- 
ture and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  1m; 
migration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  George  A.  Hall,  123  Second 
St.,  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  J.  M.  MacLachlan,  215  Traction 
"erminal  Bldg..  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  C.  J.  Broughton, 
12  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111.     Canadiai.  Gov  t  Agt. 


TBADC  HA1SK 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when  for  only  $11  we  guarantee  to 
deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid  (East  of  Rockies),  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning 
machines  fully  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use?  Why  not  own  an  IRONCLAD  —  the  incubator 

that  has  for  two  years  in  succession  won  the 
greatest  hatching  contest  ever  held?  In  the 
last  contest  conducted  by  Missouri  Valley 
Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  2,000 
Machines  were  entered  including  practically 
every  make,  style  and  price.  With  the  Ironclad 
—  the  same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder 
freight,  paid  for  only  $11,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick, 
Lockney,  Texas,  hatched  148  chicks  from  148 
eggs  in  the  last  contest. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 


Money  Back  if  not  Satisfied 

EGG  V 

ironclads  are^ 

not  covered 

with  cheap,  thin   

metal  and  painted  OM^nX. 
like  some  do,  to 
cover  up  poor  quality  of  ma-, 
terial.  Ironclad*  are  shipped 
in  the  natural  color --you  can 
exactly  what  you  are  getting.  Don'i 

class  this  galvanized  iron  covered,  de-  "'^■•■■■■■■SB^BJ  'SSSJ*^  Gfffclf 

pendable  hatcher  with  cheaply  constructed  ma-  J^-^^tt  «* 

chines— and  don't  buy  any  incubator  until  you  know  ^^^Sm^tm'/  "{Mr**"  BfOOOBr 
what  it  is  made  of.  Note  these  Ironclad  specifications:  Genuine  California  Redwood,  triple 
walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covering,  galvanized  iron  legs,  large  egg  tray,  extra 
deep  chick  nursery  —  hot  water  top  heat,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self  regulator,  Tycos 
Thermometer,  glass  in  door,  set  up  complete  ready  for  use  and  many  other  special  advantages 
fully  explained  in  Free  Catalog.  Write  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 
IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,     Box  165        Racine,  Wis. 


Orchards  and  Groves 

Two  Valuable  Pieces  of  Advice 


Handling  Evergreens 
yyfHEN  expecting  a  shipment  of 
trees,  call  up  the  freight  or  ex- 
press ofhee  at  least  once  each  day. 
Do  not  let  the  trees  lie  around  the 
depot  longer  than  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Get  them  home  as  soon 
as  possible,  taking  care  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun  and  wind.  If  you 
cannot  plant  therm  the  day  they  are 
received,  store  them  In  a  cellar  or 
some  cool,  moist  place,  until  you  are 
ready  to  set  them  out.  Under  fa- 
vorable conditions  they  will  keep  for 
several  days  without  injury  in  the 
bales  and  boxes  in  which  they  are 
shipped.  The  bales  should  be  opened 
enough  to  let  the  tops  of  the  ever- 
greens have  plenty  of  air  to  prevent 
heating  or  molding.  Never  wet  the 
tops  of  evergreens,  but  If  there  is 
any  danger  of  the  roots  becoming 
dry,  they  should  be  moistened,  but 
not  soaked.  When  moistening  the 
roots,  do  not  open  the  bundles  so  as 
to  expose  the  roots,  but  pour  a  cup- 
ful or  two  of  water  over  the  stems  at 
the  top  of  the  bale,  allowing  it  to 
trickle  down  into  the  packing. 

When  ready  to  plant,  prepare  a 
bucket  of  puddle  before  opening  the 
bundle  of  trees.  Puddle  is  prepared 
by  mixing  water  and  sticky  clay  to 
the  consistency  of  cream.  Open  the 
bale  or  box  of  trees  in  the  cellar,  tak- 
ing out  only  as  many  as  can  be 
placed  in  the  puddle  at  one  time* 
Clear  their  roots  of  the  packing  ma- 
terial and  immerse  them  in' the  pud- 
dle. Carry  them  to  the  planting  site 
in  the  puddle  and  take  the  trees  out 
one  at  a  time  as  you  are  ready  to  "Bet 
them.  This  method  of  handling  the 
evergreens  eliminates  all  danger  of 
exposing  the  roots.  Water  should 
not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  pud- 
dle; it  washes  the  roots  too  free  of 
soil  that  is  a  protection  to  them. 


Prune  and  Spray  Now 

PRUNING  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
most  important  operations  in 
successful  orchard  management,  and 
usually  receives  leBS  attention  than 
does  any  other  one  phase  of  the  or- 
chard work.  For  best  results,  this 
work  should  begin  with  the  planting 
of  the  trefe,  which  necessarily  varies 
with  the  kind  and  age  of  the  tree 
planted.  Usually  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  the  head  or  framework 
of  the  tree  has  been  formed,  after 
which  time  all  subsequent  prunings 
consist  mainly  in  the  removal  of 
dead  and  interfering  limbs  and  the 
ahortening  back  of  the  terminal 
branches,  giving  a  reasonably  open 
center  and  a  low,  spreading  growth. 
The  difference  in  the  individuality  of 
fruit  trees  makes  it  impossible  to 
prune  any  two  trees  Just  alike.  How- 
ever, the  above  mentioned  rule  will 
hold  good  in  the  pruning  of  nearly 
all  fruit  trees.  The  removal  of  all 
prunings  from  the  orchard  is  impera- 
tive. 

Fof  successful  fruit  growing, 
spraying  is  very  necessary,  which  at 
this  time  is  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing in  check  the  scale  and  fungus 
diseases  that  are  prevalent  in  near- 
ly all  orchards.  This  application 
should  be  applied  immediately  fol- 
lowing pruning  and  should  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  (liquid  form)  applied  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  of  the  concentrate 
to  nine  of  water. 

Amount  of  spray  required:  Five 
gallons  of  the  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur,  making  50  gallons  when  di- 
luted at  the  rate  of  1  to  9,  are  suffi- 
cient for:  Sixty  very  young  trees, 
35  full  bearing  peach  or  apple,  20 
old-fashioned  apple  or  peach.  This 
should  be  applied  with  a  good  barrel 
spray  pump,  something  that  is  need- 
ed on  every  farm. 


With  the  Milk  Cows 

Things  You  Can 7  Afford  to  Overlook 


Don't  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you  read  in  The  Farming 
Business.  We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising  of  respon- 
sible concerns. 


Reasons  for  Losses 
gEVERAL  factors  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk.  Chief  of  these  is  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  cow.  Cows 
of  equal  size  eat  about  the  same 
amount  of  feed.  The  time  required 
for  milking  is  nearly  the  same 
whether  the  cow  produces  one  gal- 
lon of  milk  or  two.  Feeding  the  herd 
and  cleaning  the  barn  requires  just 
so  much  time  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  milk  produced.  So  the 
profits  must  come  from  the  milk 
produced. 

The  question  of  production  is  not 
so  much  what  quantity  the  cow  will 
give  ten  or  thirty  days  after  she 
freshens,  as  will  she  continue  to 
produce  a  good  flow  of  milk  for  nine 
or  ten  months  of  the  year. 

If  every  dairyman  would  keep 
daily  milk  records  of  each  cow  thru 
one  lactation  period,  he  would  dis- 
cover surprisng  facts.  A  safe  esti- 
mate is  that  not  more  than  one-half 
the  dairy  cows  produce  milk  more 
than  eight  months  out  of  every  twelve. 
Many  cows  produce  milk  for  only 
five  or  six  months.  These  cows  that 
are  nonproductive  for  from  four  to 
six  months  during  the  year  are  the 
ones  that  eat  up  the  dairyman's 
profits. 

With  the  present  high  price  of 
feeds,  the  dairyman  should  take  the 
time  necessary  to  keep  a  close  tah  on 
the  returns  from  each  individual  cow 
in  the  herd.  The  information  that  he 
would  get  might  induce  him  to  have 
an  "old  horse"  sale  and  dispose  of 
the  cows  that  are  not  profitable. 
The  cow  that  does  not  produce  350 
gallons  of  milk  in  a  year  will  not  be 
found  profitable. 


Cows  Losa  Lime 
J^AIRY  cows  ordinarily  cannot  di- 
gest from  rations  of  the  usual 
character  sufficient  mineral  matter 
to  meet  the  demands  made  hy  heavy 
milk  production.  This  conclusion 
has  been  reached  by  nutrition  ex- 
perts at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
after  two  years'  investigations  with 
cows  yielding  large  quantities  of 
milk. 

These  specialists  also  say  that 
even  when  the  common  practical  ra- 
tions are  supplemented  with  large 
amounts  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
bone  flour,  the  cows  still  give  off 
more  lime  than  they  can  digest  from 
their  rations.  To  meet  this  demand 
for  heavy  milk  production  the  cows 
must  draw  upon  the  mineral  sub- 
stance of  their  skeletons. 

Further  attempt  is  being  made,  by 
the  use  of  more  readily  soluble  lime 
salts,  to  learn  whether  a  cow  can 
absorb  as  much  lime  as  she  gives  off 
during  heavy  milk  production. 

The  results  obtained  thus  far  em- 
phasize the  value  of  leguminous 
roughages  in  milk  production.  With- 
out liberal  allowance  of  such  feeds 
the  loss  of  minerals  from  the  bones 
becomes  excessive,  and  predisposes 
to  disorders  of  nutrition. 


With  the  possible  exception  of  po- 
tatoes, there  is  probably  no  crop  that 
gives  a  return  for  manure  or  fertil- 
izer equal  to  that  realized  from  the 
hay  crop. 


Profitable  Use  of  Farm  Feed 

THE  average  -value  of  all  the  feed 
fed  to  livestock  on  301  farms 
in  the  cornbelt  part  of  the  State  for 
one  year  was  $1,559  per  farm,  ac- 
cording to  surveys  made  by  the 
Farm  Management  Extension  Serv- 
ice of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
This  is  greater  than  all  other  current 
farm  expenses,  which  amounted  to 
$1,032  per  farm,  not  including  inter- 
est on  capital. 


When  you  plan  the  crop  rotation 
remember  that  a  short  rotation  helps 
to  control  daisies  and  other  weeds. 
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Problems  of  Unbalanced  Soils 

How  This  Condition  Is  Produced,  and  How  It  May  Be  Corrected 


THE  first  problem  of  the  farmer  in  the  fer- 
tilization of  his  fields  is  how  to  treat  un- 
balanced soils.  Most  of  the  lands  that  are 
deficient  in  fertility  are  generally  deficient  in  one 
or  two  elements  only,  while  they  possess  an  abun- 
dance of  the  other  plant  food  elements  required. 
Some  of  the  lands  that  are  now  unbalanced 
were  always  so  and  are  in  the  condition  in  which 
nature  turned  them  over  to  man. 
Another  class  of  unbalanced  soils 
has  been  made  so  by  man;  and  how 
to  farm  so  as  not  to  unbalance  the 
soil  is  one  of  the  things  that  in- 
creasing population  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  business  farmer  to  find 
out. 

Nature,  in  the  making  of  soils,  fol- 
lowed a  number  of  processes,  some 
of  which  gave  balanced  soils  and 
some  gave  unbalanced  soils.  The 
balanced  soils  were  largely  formed 
by  running  water,  which  continually 
brought  in  fine  particles  of  soil  from 
many  different  directions,  mixed 
them  together,  and  deposited  them 
for  future  generations.  Our  prairie 
soils  were  thus  formed,  and  for  this 
reason  a  prairie  soil  is  generally  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  nature  in 
a  perfectly  balanced  condition.  All 
this  great  region  of  the  Middle  "West 
was  once  the  bottom  of  a  sea  and  so 
was  subject  to  the  processes  by 
which  moving  water  continually  de- 
posited rich  sediment — grains  of  fine 
rock  mixed  with  vegetable  matter, 
the  remains  of  decaying  fish,  and 
plants  which  grow  under  water.. 

Afterwards,  when  this  same  re- 
gion had  risen  from  the  sea,  the 
great  rivers  in  it  continued  the  work 
of  soil  depositing.  And  so,  for  the 
most  part,  alluvial  soils  are  rich  and 
well-balanced,  for  the  moving 
waters  thoroly  mixed  the  soils  be- 
fore binding  them  into  one. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  great 
lakes  and  ponds  were  everywhere 
formed,  and  in  them  the  water  was 
not  in  motion,  but  stagnant.  This 
was  true  of  many  of  the  enlarged 
portions  of  rivers,  where  the  water 
flowed  fast  only  thru  a  fixed  chan- 
nel and  was  a  stagnant  pool  most  of 
the  time  in  parts  not  affected  by  the 
current.  In  such  places  the  soil  de- 
posited was  unbalanced.  In  the 
early  ages  a  rank  water  vegetation 
grew  In  such  stagnant  waters,  and 
every  year  the  old  plants  died,  de- 
positing a  thin  layer  of  partly  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  on  the  bot- 
tom. This  sediment  was  rich  only  in 
nitrogen,  carbon  and  lime.  There 
was  little  phosphorus  or  potash  In 
the  sphagnum  moss  and  the  water 
plants.  So  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
these  ponds,  lakes  and  shallows  of 
rivers  were  filled  with  sediment,  and 
finally  the  sediment  accumulation 
rose  above  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
But  the  lands  thus  formed  would  not 
grow  farm  crops  in  abundance,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  one  or  more  of 
the  elements  that  most  plants  must 
have  to  grow  and  produce  seed. 

The  glaciers  in  their  time  helped 
to  make  unbalanced  soils.  They 
gathered  up  the  granite  bowlders  and 
other  rocks  by  the  millions  of  tons 
and  ground  them  into  fine  dust.  In 
that  way  we  got  the  bowlder  clay 
that  is  rich  in  potash  and  phos- 
phorus, but  deficient  in  nitrogen,  and 
which  is  now  found  to  be  so  good  as 
a  base  on  which  to  grow  winter  ap- 
ples. Other  areas  of  unbalanced  soil 
accumulated  loose  fragments  from 
slate  ledges  and  mountains  of  vol- 
canic origin. 

Man  naturally  began  to  farm  first 
the  soil  that  was  well-balanced,  and 
he  denounced  the  unbalanced  soils 
as  worthless.  But  the  balanced  soil 
he  farmed  in  such  an  unscientific  manner  that  much 
of  it,  too,  was  soon  reduced  to  an  unbalanced  con- 
dition. The  hiatory  of  southern  Europe  and  of 
western  Asia  is  largely  a  story  of  unbalancing  of 
land,  till  waste  land  took  the  place  of  what  had 
once  been  fertile.  On  the  Western  continent,  un- 
balancing has  progressed  at  a  remarkable  rate,  and 
some  of  our  Middle  West  prairies  that  were  fertile 
a  hundred  years  ago  are  now  so  badly  depleted  of 
some  one  soil  element  that  they  are  mistakenly 


By  Henry  F.  Thurston 

considered  too  poor  to  be  worth  tilling.  This  is 
the  case  with  a  large  part  of  southern  Illinois, 
which  has,  since  its  settlement,  been  so  recklessly 
farmed  that  many  of  the  farmers  occupying  it 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  no 


The  Soil  in 
and  I.nckin 
Applied)  to 


Both  These  Fields  In  the  Same,  Reclaimed  Swamp  or 
g  in  Potash.  To  the  Upper  Field,  Barnyard  Manure 
the  Lower  Field,  Potash  Alone 


Muck  Land 
Alone  Was 


longer  make  a  living  on  it,  without  giving  a  part 
of  their  time  to  other  pursuits. 

In  the  case  of  these  lands  in  southern  Illinois  it 
has  been  largely  a  matter  of  deficiency  of  phos- 
phorus; because  the  supply  in  the  soil  was  rather 
short  in  the  first  place  and  the  crops  were  sold  off 
year  after  year  and  nothing  put  back.  A  noted 
agricultural  chemist  told  me  that  it  would  take  $50 
an  acre  to  put  back  the  phosphorus  that  has  been 
taken  out  of  southern  Illinois  soils  during  the  last 


hundred  years  and  sent  away,  partly  in  the  bones 
of  farm  animals— fowls,  pigs,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses.  This  is  the  one  kind  of  unbalancing  that 
is  difficult  to  be  overcome,  as  the  material  for  its 
recovery  is  expensive. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  unbalanced 
soils  are  the  marsh  lands,  for  these  comprise  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  any  one  of  the 
Middle  Western  States.  In  the  Kanka- 
kee marsh  district  of  Illinois  alone 
over  100,000  acres  of  land  have  b°en 
brought  back  from  their  natural  un- 
balance during  the  last  ten  years. 

I  was  thru  some  of  these  marsh 
lands  that  had  been  drained  and 
given  large  applications  of  barnyard 
manure.  The  corn  land  that  had 
formerly  given  an  insignificant  yield 
responded  to  the  manure  enough  to 
produce  about  forty  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre.  But  it  was  a  shameful 
waste  of  the  nitrogen  that  was  in  the 
manure,  for  that  land  has  an  over- 
supply  of  nitrogen  anyway.  That 
land  lacks  potash  almost  exclusively, 
and  the  cheapest  application  is  one 
of  some  kind  of  potash  salts.  I 
found  two  cornfields  growing  side  by 
side.  In  one  of  them  barnyard  ma- 
nure had  been  used  freely.  The  corn 
in  that  field  stood  about  six  feet  high, 
and  the  ears  were  medium  in  size. 
In  the  field  where  potash  alone  had 
been  used,  the  corn  stood  eight  to 
ten  feet  high,  and  the  ears  were 
large  and  heavy.  It  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  cheapest  way  to  over- 
come one  of  the  unbalances  left  by 
nature.  I  am  convinced  that  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  our  swamp  land  can 
be  made  enormously  productive  by 
the  application  of  a  very  small 
amount  of  potash  per  acre. 

That  much  of  the  marsh  land  can 
be  easily  made  productive  has  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again  in  the 
marsh  lands  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
I  was  on  one  piece  of  marsh  land 
that  had  been  treated  with  about 
$2.50  worth  of  potash  per  acre.  Corn 
had  been  planted  on  both  the  treated 
and  untreated  land.  I  saw  the  crops 
at  harvest  time.  From  the  untreated 
land  the  yield  of  corn  was  five  bush- 
els per  acre,  and  from  the  treated 
land  seventy  bushels  per  acre.  An 
old  farmer  was  standing  by  and 
said,  "I  have  farmed  thi3  land  for 
thirty  years  and  have  always  been 
poor,  because  I  was  farming  poor 
land.  If  I  had  known  what  to  do  to 
make  it  productive,  I  could  have 
made  an  easy  living  and  could  have 
sent  my  children  to  college."  He 
had  paid  the  penalty  of  not  knowing 
how  to  establish  a  balance  where 
nature  had  left  an  unbalance. 

In  Wisconsin  I  walked  thru  a  field 
of  corn  where  the  land  had  been  cul- 
tivated for  many  years  without  being 
given  any  kind  of  a  fertilizer.  This 
course  was  being  followed  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  how  soon  that 
land  could  be  unbalanced  and  what 
element  would  give  out  first.  On 
the  field  in  question  the  leaves  of  the 
corn  plant  were  then  showing  great 
yellow  streaks  along  the  mid-veins. 
These  were  due  to  deficiency  of  ni- 
trogen, thus  demonstrating  that  the 
fertility  element  in  least  supply  in 
that  soil  was  nitrogen,  and  that  nitro- 
gen was  the  element  that  must  con- 
tinually be  supplied. 

I  visited  another  cornfield  in  Illi- 
nois on  which  no  fertilizer  of  any 
kind  had  been  used  for  a  generation, 
the  object  here  also  being  to  find  out 
the  element  most  likely  to  be  ex- 
hausted. It  proved  to  be  phosphorus. 
When  I  saw  it,  a  big  wind  had  just 
swept  thru  this  and  adjacent  corn- 
fields. In  this  one,  the  stalks  were 
bent  over  nearly  to  the  ground, 
while  in  the  other  fields  the  stalks  were  still 
upright.  .  .. 

The  soil  may  become  unbalanced  in  nitrogen 
when  there  is  much  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  as  shown 
by  chemical  analysis.  This  is  one  place  in  which 
chemical  analysis  of  soil  does  not  show  the  true 
balance  of  the^.ements  of  plant  food,  'or  nitrogen 
is  often  in  the  soil  In  an  unavailable  form,  espe- 
cially in  the  muck  soils.  For  this  reason  some  dis- 
continued on  Page  1231 
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Practices  Which  Produce  Profits 

Business   Methods   Which  Have  Paid  for  Some  Folks  Will  Do  So  for  Others 

Cooperative  Stores 


WHILE  cooperative  stores  in  the  United  States 
are  relatively  unsuccessful  as  compared 
with  typical  cooperative  stores  in  European 
cities,  the  lack  of  success  is  not  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  such  enterprises  to 
hold  good  in  America,  but  to  the  business  methods 
generally  followed  in  such  undertakings  in  this 
country.  This  conclusion  has  been  reached  as  a 
result  of  a  survey  of  sixty  cooperative  stores  made 
by  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organisation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  m:.ny  Ameri- 
can cooperative  stores  which  have  failed,  misman- 
agement, inadequate  accounting  and  auditing,  lack 
of  cooperation,  poor  business  methods,  and  lack 
of  judgment  are  responsible. 

The  results  of  the  survey  indicated  that  the  co- 
opeiative  store  has  tended  to  bring  about  lower 
prices,  smaller  margins  of  profit,  more  efficient 
business  methods,  and  other  practices  beneficial  to 
the  farmer.  Higher  figures  are  quoted  frequently 
for  produce  sold  by  farmers,  in  communities  in 
which  cooperative  stores  exist,  because  of  a  stimu- 
lation of  the  local  market. 

With  the  application  of  efficient  business  methods 
and  the  education  of  the  farmer  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  functions  of  cooperative  stores,  say 
the  authors  of  the  bulletin,  American  cooperative 
stores  may  be  made  successful.  Instances  are  cited 
of  unusual  savings  and  large  dividends  to  members 
of  various  associations.  Such  associations  procure 
capable  managers,  it  is  pointed  out,  by  paying  ade- 
quate salaries;  take  advantage  of  large-scale  pur- 
chasing and  cash  discounts;  maintain  proper  ac- 
counts and  cost  rec- 
ords, and  watch  stock 
turnovers.  The  coop- 
erative store  in  general 
has  very  great  possi- 
bilities in  this  country 
If  the  farmer  can  be 
made  to  understand  this 
necessary  relation  of 
efficiency  to  financial 
success. 

The  more  general,  un- 
d  e  r  1  y  i  n  g  conditions 
which  investigations  in- 
dicated should  be  pres- 
ent if  a  cooperative 
store  is  to  be  successful 
are:  1,  Good  leader- 
ship among  the  mem- 
bers and  prospective 
members;  2,  capable 
management;  3,  favor- 
able environment,  with 
regard  both  to  physical 
location  and  to  social 
or  occupational  affilia- 
tions, and,  4,  adequate 
legal  safeguards.  The 
leadership  should  not 
be  confined  to  one  indi- 
vidual, the  severing  of  whose  connection  with  the 
enterprise  might  prove  disastrous,  but  should  con- 
sist in  an  efficient  organization  in  which  a  group 
of  leaders  takes  part.  Only  a  man  of  good  general 
business  ability  should  be  placed  in  active  manage- 
ment of  the  store.  The  securing  of  such  a  man 
will  involve  the  payment  of  a  higher  salary  than 
is  paid  by  most  of  the  stores  investigated.  The 
average  salary  of  the  manager  for  the  enterprises 
reporting  was  $106  a  month. 

In  some  of  the  most  successful  cooperative  stores 
investigated  the  common  employment  of  many  of 
the  residents  of  the  community  or  their  common 
membership  in  social,  fraternal,  or  religious  asso- 
ciations was  an  important  factor  making  for  suc- 
cess. Laws  granting  special  privileges  and  creat- 
ing special  safeguards  for  cooperative  associations 
now  exist  in  thirty  States. 

Cropping  to  Distribute  Labor 

THE  grain  crops  require  man  and  team  labor 
in  April  and  the  first  of  May.  Then,  again, 
In  the  last  of  July  and  August  for  harvest. 
Thrashing  and  plowing  can  be  done  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  September  and  October.  This  leaves 
considerable  time  in  May,  June  and  July  that  can 
be  devoted  to  other  crops,  as  corn  and  alfalfa, 
Corn  planting  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  First  crop 
of  alfalfa  cut  in  June  and  second  crop  in  July. 
Corn  cultivation  in  June  and  July.  Cutting  corn 
in  September.  The  substitution  of  corn  and  alfalfa 
for  a  part  of  the  grain  would  reduce  the  number  of 
horses  required,  as  there  would  be  less  grain  to 
handle  and  the  corn  and  alfalfa  do  not  require 
horse  labor  at  the  same  time  as  the  grain  crops. 
There  would  be  less  man  labor  on  the  grain  crops, 
but  there  would  be  something  for  the  men  to  do 


from  spring  to  fall.  The  yields  of  the  grain  crops 
would  also  be  Increased  due  to  the  corn  and  the 

alfalfa. 

The  aim  in  a  factory  is  to  keep  the  equipment 
busy  as  many  hours  in  the  week  as  possible.  The 
same  needs  to  be  done  on  the  farm.  The  horses 
arc  a  part  of  the  farm  equipment  that  under  the 
one-crop  system  is  not  kept  busy  as  many  days  in 
the  year  as  where  the  crops  are  rotated.  It  has 
been  found  in  Minnesota  that,  on  an  average,  the 
horso  works  but  three  hours  a  day,  or,  as  one  man 
has  aptly  put  it,  the  horse  gets  one  meal  for  each 
hour  of  work  done. 

Assessing  Insurance  Losses 

PRACTICALLY  all  farmers'  mutual  companies  in 
this  country  simply  divide  each  loss  among  the 
members  and  assess  each  in  proportion  to  the 
insurance  he  carries.  If  several  losses  occur  within 
a  very  short  time,  then  they  may  be  combined  in 
one  assessment,  but  the  "pay  as  you  can"  plan  is 
followed  pretty  closely.  Our  European  cousins 
quite  frequently  follow  this  plan,  but  their  other 
methods  may  be  of  interest.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
and  easiest  plan  and  the  one  which  requires  the 
least  bookkeeping  is  employed  by  a  French  com- 
pany, which  meets  occasionally  and  listens  to  the 
secretary's  reading  of  the  losses  and  expenses  to 
be  provided  for.  The  roll  is  then  called,  and  after 
each  man's  name  comes  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  his  assessment.  He  goes  immediately  to  the 
desk  of  the  secretary,  makes  his  payment,  and 
when  all  the  payments  have  been  received,  the  men 


Progress  in  Tick  Eradication 


vailing  outside  of  the  organization.  A  part  was 
contracted  at  a  saving  of  90  cents  per  hundred. 
The  transaction  advanced  the  market  price  in  the 
territory  from  15  to  20  cents  per  hundred.  No  ill 
feeling  was  caused  by  the  transaction  between 
fanners  and  grain  dealers. 

The  association  has  adopted  Swedish  select  oata 
as  the  standard  for  the  valley,  and  arrangements 
are  under  way  for  the  importation  of  a  car  of  pure 
Swedish  select  seed.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment 
in  that,  territory  for  standardization  of  all  commer- 
cial crops  and  livestock. 

Keeping  Busy  Pays 

THE  general  farm  in  Ohio  which  provides  the 
largest  number  of  days  of  profitable  labor 
per  man  and  horse  is  the  one  that  is  most 
likely  to  pay  b'est,  according  to  a  recent  farm  man- 
agement demonstration  of  the  Agricultural  College 
Extension  Service.  On  farms  where  more  than 
300  working  days  were  provided  per  man,  the 
average  net  income  was  $800  In  addition  to  what 
the  farm  contributed  toward  the  living.  Where 
the  farm  provided  less  than  225  working  days  per 
man,  the  average  net  income  was  $383.  The  keep- 
ing of  more  livestock,  which  was  made  possible  by 
more  crop  acres  per  man,  helped  to  provide  more 
days  of  labor  in  many  instances.  On  the  best  pay- 
ing farms  there  were  nineteen  animal  units  per 
man,  and  on  the  poorest  paying  farms  there  were 
but  eleven  animal  units  per  man.  An  animal  unit, 
on  the  basis  of  feeding,  is  estimated  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  one  cow,  two  colts,  calves  or  heifers,  five 

hogs,  ten  pigs,  seven 
sheep,  fourteen  lambs, 
or  one  hundred  chick- 
ens. 


State 


Alabama   

Arkansas 
California  .... 

Florida   

Georgia   

Kentucky   

Louisiana   

Mississippi  .... 

Missouri   

North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma   

South  Carolina 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Virginia   


Counties 
infected 
July  1, 
1006  ' 
No. 
67 
75 
15 
50 
149 
2 
63 
81 
4 
75 
•61 
44 
42 
190 
30 


[July  1,  1906.  to  Dec.  11, 

Counties  infected 

Dec.  11,  1916    Counties  released 


Whole 
No. 
39 
44 

47 
96 

59 
30 

24 
27 
12 

104 


Part  Whole 


No. 
1 
8 


No. 
27 
23 
15 

2 
66 

2 

3 
50 

4 
60 
22 
32 
42 
83 
26 


Part 
No. 
1 
8 


1 
12 


1916] 
Area 
infected 
July,  1, 
1906 
Sq.  Miles 
51,279 
52,525 
79,924 
54,861 
67,438 
841 
45,409 
46,362 
1,386 
37,365 
47,809 
30,495 
16,987 
191,885 
13,918 


Area 

infected 
Dec.  11, 
1916 
Sq.  Miles 
29,777 
34,257 


Area  released 


51,061 
40,875 


43,142 
15.358 


12,351 
25,617 
10.467 


154,753 
1,776 


Total 


948  485  24  437  Z9  728.565  419.434 

*  Only  portions  of  5  of  the  61  counties  were  quarantined. 


Sq.  Miles 

P.  ct. 

21,502 

42 

18,268 

35 

79,924 

100 

3,800 

7 

16,563 

29 

841 

100 

2.267 

5 

31,004 

69 

1,386 

100 

25,014 

G7 

22,273 

46 

20,028 

65 

16,987 

100 

37,132 

19 

12,142 

87 

309.131 

43 

who  have  suffered  losses  are  paid.  As  this  all  oc- 
curs at  the  same  meeting,  the  cash  on  hand  and 
the  bookkeeping  are  both  kept  down  to  the  lowest 

terms. 

Some  companies  undertake  to  charge  a  premium, 
payable  when  the  member  enters  and  once  a  year 
thereafter,  to  maintain  a  fund  sufficient  to  meet 
every  loss  as  soon  as  it  can  be  properly  adjusted, 
while  others  combine  the  premium  and  assessment 
plan  by  making  the  premium  small  with  the  expec- 
tation that  some  assessments  will  be  necessary  be- 
fore the  year's  end. 

Diaries  for  Farm  Accounts 

MANY  successful  farmers,  it  is  said,  have 
found  that  a  diary  is  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  keep  track  of  their  affairs  without 
compelling  them  to  devote  an  undue  amount  of 
time  to  elaborate  accounts.  There  are  two  classes 
of  records  in  which  farmers  are  particularly  inter- 
ested: 1,  Receipts  and  expenditures,  and,  2,  the 
records  of  work  and  production,  such  as  the  dates 
of  planting  and  of  harvesting,  crop  yields,  livestock 
feed,  etc.  In  many  cases  the  diary  has  been  found 
to  be  the  most  convenient  means  of  keeping  these 
records. 


Road  Bonds 

PEOPLE  who  get  the 
benefit  of  a  public 
improvement  sure- 
ly should  be  the  ones  to 
pay  for  it.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  the 
argument  for  bond  is- 
sues for  road  building 
is  based.  It  is  better 
from  this  standpoint  to 
distribute  the  cost  of 
construction  over  a 
number  of  years  rather 
than  to  pay  the  full 
cost  from  funds  collect- 
ed at  the  outset. 

By  means  of  a  bond 
issue  the  full  amount 
of  the  fund  is  available 
at  once,  and  the  cost  is 
spread  over  a  series  of 
years  during  the  life  of 
the  road.  The  corn- 
to  make  all  the  bonds 
time,  thus  necessitating 
sinking  fund  which  will 


Raising  Prices 


C BOUNTY  AGENT  FILLERUP  of  Navajo-Apache 
^  Counties,  Arizona,  reports  splendid  work 
done  by  the  Round  Valley  Farm  Improve- 
ment Association  of  his  territory.  This  organiza- 
tion of  farmers  has  contracted  the  sale  of  315,000 
pounds  of  oats  for  its  members  at  a  net  profit  of 
75  cents  per  hundred  above  the  market  price  pre- 


mon  practice  has  been 
come  due  at  the  same 
the  establishment  of  a 

pay  off  the  debt  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  years  for 
which  the  bonds  are  issued.  While  this  plan  is 
good  in  theory,  the  practice  has  been  rather  dis- 
appointing. Wrong  investment  of  the  sinking  fund 
whereby  proper  interest  is  not  secured  and  changes 
in  government  whereby  one  administration  appro- 
priates for  one  use  the  sinking  funds  provided  for 
another  have  in  numerous  cases  beeu  the  causes  of 
embarrassment. 

To  meet  the  objections  to  this  form  of  bond  issue, 
serial  bonds  may  be  issued,  by  which  a  certain 
amount  will  come  due  each  year  until  the  debt  is 
paid.  In  this  way  the  money  raised  each  year  can 
be  expended  at  once,  and  no  sinking  fund  will  be 
provided  to  be  the  plaything  of  an  inefficient  admin- 
istration. Interest  charges  would  cease  as  fast  as 
the  bonds  are  retired,  thus  the  total  interest  paid 
would  be  much  less  than  if  the  bonds  had  all  run 
the  full  time.  The  objection  that  the  payments  for 
the  first  few  years  would  be  heavier  than  for  the 
later  dates  can  be  removed  by  issuing  a  small  num- 
ber of  first-year  bonds  and  increasing  the  number 
each  year  in  proportion  to  the  decreasing  amount 
of  interest  paid. 

The  number  of  fires  suppressed  on  National  For- 
est lands  during  the  calendar  year  1915  was  6,324, 
as  against  7,014  in  1914,  and  an  average  annual 
number  of  4,759  during  the  past  five  years.  While 
more  than  the  average  number  of  fires  occurred,  the 
timber  area  burned  over  was  but  155,416  acres,  or 
30  per  cent  less  than  the  average  per  year  for  the 
period  1914-1915,  inclusive.  The  average  loss  per 
fire  was  $60.41.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  fires 
were  confined  to  areas  of  less  than  one-quarter 
of  an  acre. 
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Adapting  Crops  to  Conditions 

//  Is  Not  Necessary  to  Go  to  the  Ends  of  the  Earth  to  Grow  Certain  Things 


New  Forage  Crops 

THE  introduction  and  breeding  of  hardy  and 
drought-resistant  strains  of  alfalfa  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  being  prose- 
cuted as  vigorously  as  possible.  An  especially 
promising  new  strain  has  been  secured  from  India, 
which  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  use  in  the 
Southwest.  Investigations  to  determine  the  cause 
of  "yellowing"  of  alfalfa  and  to  develop  a  practical 
treatment  for  this  trouble,  which  is  a  serious  han- 
dicap to  the  culture  of  the  crop  in  many  parts  of 
the  East,  indicate  that  the  stage  of  maturity  at 
which  the  crop  is  cut  has  much  to  do  with  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  succeeding  crop  is  affected. 

The  pollination  studies  of  red  clover  carried  on 
in  cooperation  with  the  Experiment 
Stations  in  Iowa  and  Indiana  show 
that  cross-pollination  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  setting  of  the  seed; 
that  honey  bees  are  very  important 
as  pollinators,  and  that  all  the  me- 
chanical methods  of  pollination  that 
have  been  suggested  and  tested  are 
of  no  practical  value.  The  increased 
plantings  of  sweet  clover  are,  in 
many  areas,  rapidly  replacing  red 
clover.  Extensive  sweet  .clover  in- 
vestigations have  been  conducted 
with  this  crop  in  determining  the 
best  methods  of  culture.  Field  tests 
with  the  crimson  clover  seed  har- 
vesting machine  devised  by  this  bu- 
reau have  given  exceedingly  satis- 
factory results. 

Tests  of  Sudan  grass  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  Experiment  Stations 
were  continued  during  the  past  year 
and  a  large  body  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge obtained  concerning  the  crop 
Seed  production  north  of  the  region 
where  Johnson  grass  is  abundant 
has  been  encouraged,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  now  available  a  good 
supply  of  pure  seed  which  can  be 
purchased  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
lower  prices  have  greatly  encour- 
aged the  growing  of  Sudan  grass  for 
hay. 

Cactus   investigations   have  been 


continued  in  the  extensive  cactus  garden  at  Chico, 
Cal.  Breeding  work  has  resulted  in  the  production 
of  a  number  of  new  forms,  some  very  promising  as 
forage  plants,  others  for  fruit  production. 

Vetch  investigations  are  being  continued  in  co- 
operation with  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station,  and 
some  of  the  species  of  vetch  have  been  hybridized. 
An  especially  interesting  hybrid  is  that  between 
"Vicia  sativa"  and  "V.  augustifolia"  which,  from 
the  known  characteristics  of  these  two  species,  is 
likely  to  prove  of  very  high  importance  on  the 
south  Atlantic  coast. 

A  notable  development  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  has  been  the  interest  in  Natal  grass  in 
Florida.  A  very  large  acreage  of  this  grass  is  now 
being  grown  for  hay,  and  in  some  sections  is  com- 


The  Time  Is  Growing  Short  to  Do  This  Important  Work 


ing  to  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  land  values. 
Natal  grass  was  introduced  by  the  department  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  while  its  culture  has 
been  urged  in  a  conservative  way  in  various  pub- 
lications, it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that 
it  has  made  the  progress  its  high  merit  deserves. 
Natal  grass  promises  to  produce  all  of  the  hay  de- 
sired in  Florida,  and  will  probably  furnish  a  sur- 
plus for  export  from  that  State. 

Money  in  Iowa  Apples 

VICTOR  FELTER  of  Polk  County,  Iowa,  bought 
a  place  near  Des  Moines,  upon  which  there 
was  a  small  apple  orchard  covering  one  acre 
of  ground,  just  a  small  collection  of  standard  va- 
rieties set  out  some  time  by  some- 
body for  family  use.  Like  thou- 
sands of  other  such  orchards  in  the 
State,  it  was  left  to  thrive  or  perish 
as  time  should  determine,  no  effort 
being  made,  apparently,  to  care  for 
it.  or  to  encourage  the  production  of 
fruit.  No  pruning  or  spraying  had 
been  done,  no  cultivation  or  fertili- 
zation had  been  given  it.  Grass, 
weeds,  insects  and  disease  had  taken 
full  possession  of  it. 

It  was  in  a  deplorable  condition 
when  Mr.  Felter  became  owner  of 
it.  Being  a  practical  fruit  grower 
he  at  once  got  busy  with  plow,  disc, 
harrow,  pruning  hook  and  spraying 
apparatus.  The  result  was  amazing 
to  one  unacquainted  with  Iowa  possi- 
bilities in  fruit  growing.  The  fruit 
harvested  from  this  one  acre  of 
ground  in  1916  sold  for  $448.50  net. 
This  is  not  fiction,  but  fact.  It  illus- 
trates what  Iowa  apple  trees  will  do 
when  properly  cared  for.  If  this 
had  been  accomplished  in  some  of 
the  far  Western  apple-growing 
States,  the  average  Iowan  would 
have  considered  it  a  most  remark- 
able achievement,  and  not  a  few 
would  have  fallen  over  themselves  to 
buy  some  of  the  land  capable  of  such 
enormous  yields.  Don't  go  West,  or 
Continued  on  Page  1233 


To   Multiply   the   Golden  Hoof 

We  Need  More  Farms  With  Sheep  Rather  Than  More  Sheep  on  Each  Farm 


The  Meat  We  Eat 

THE  United  States  consumes  more  meat  per 
capita  than  any  other  country.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  per  capita  consumption  is  about 
172  pounds  per  year  for  the  United  States,  118 
pounds  for  the  United  Kingdom,  113  pouads  for 
Germany,  and  80  pounds  for  France.  This  is  di- 
vided in  the  four  countries  as  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 

United  States— Beef,  80  lbs.;  veal,  7%  lbs.;  mut- 
ton, 6%  lbs.;  pork,  78  lbs.  United  Kingdom — Beef, 
56  lbs.;  veal.  4  lbs.;  mutton,  26  lbs.;  pork,  32  lbs. 
Germany — Beef,  36  lbs. ; 
real,  7%  lbs.;  mutton, 
2;2  lbs.;  pork,  67  lbs. 
France— Beef,  37  lbs. ; 
veal,  8  lbs.;  mutton,  9 
lbs.;  pork,  26  lbs. 

These  figures  show 
that  there  is  a  very  ap- 
parent prejudice  against 
mutton  and  lamb  in 
this  country  as  com- 
pared particularly  with 
the  United  Kingdom. 
There  Is  no  economic 
basis  for  this  difference, 
ao  it  must  be  attributed 
to  prejudice. 

The  problem  of  In- 
creasing the  number  of 
sheep  is  one  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of 
farms  where  sheep  are 
kept  rather  than  more 
•beep  on  the  farm. 
There  are  abundant 
economic  reasons  for 
•uch  increase.  Xo  class 
of  livestock  will  utilize 
roughage  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  sheep. 
They   will   make  best 


use  of  feed  that  is  otherwise  unmarketable.  Pro- 
motion plans  must  consider  the  entire  situation — 
profits  to  the  producers  as  well  as  the  dealers,  sup- 
ply for  the  consumer  and  a  well-rounded  economic 
development.  Products  must  be  paid  for  more  on 
the  basis  of  quality.  Insure  a  profit  and  there  will 
be  no  trouble  about  supply. — W.  H.  T. 


T 


Beating  Back 


HE  greatest  factor  in  upbuilding  the  sheep 
industry  is  intelligent  and  well-organized 
cooperation.    We  are  at  the  end  of  an  epoch 


Sheep  Are  Deserving  of  Far  More  Consideration  Than  They  Get 


of  unorganized,  unstandardized  marketing.  Farm- 
ers are  wary  of  increased  production  in  all  lines 
because  they  are  not  assured  of  equitable  markets. 
They  are  placed  in  a  position  that  they  fear  that 
the  wool  men  will  fleece  them,  the  leather  men  will 
skin  them,  and  the  butcher  will  get  their  goat.  We 
have  had  no  application  of  the  great  economic 
truths  that  have  been  developed.  We  have  the 
knowledge,  but  we  are  not  getting  the  results.  We 
are  all  working,  but  we  travel  in  circles.  We  need 
organization,  direction  and  application.  We  must 
do  what  Denmark  has  done — cooperate  in  produc- 
tion, marketing,  and  extension  of  trade.  By  co- 
operation the  Danes 
have  improved  quality 
because  it  pays.  They 
have  increased  produc- 
tion because  it  nets 
them  a  profit.  They  are 
increasing  their  circle 
of  trade  because  their 
product  has  a  reputa- 
tion and  brings  the 
price.  Apply  the  Dan- 
ish brand  of  coopera- 
tion in  growing,  mar- 
keting and  manufactur- 
ing, if  need  be,  and  the 
wool  industry  will  grow 
and  prosper. — J.  R.  S. 

Experiments 

FOR  the  past  three 
years  the  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry 
Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  have 
been  carrying  on  work 
in  investigating  various 
productive  factors  con- 
cerned with  some  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  1233 
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THE  GOOD  PATRIOT 

AT  THIS  particular  time,  with  the  tragic  condi- 
tions existing  in  our  international  relations, 
the  good  patriot  is  not  the  one  who  goes 
around  shooting  off  his  mouth  about  what  he  would 
do  if  he  were  President.  In  fact,  he  is  not  a  patriot 
at  all,  but  is  a  public  menace  and  should  be  hit 
over  the  head  with  a  six-foot  water  elm  club.  The 
good  patriot  is  the  man  who  keeps  his  mouth  shut, 
attends  to  his  own  business  and  stands  ready  to 
get  out  and  do  his  share  in  case  our  country  should 
unfortunately  be  actually  drawn  into  war  with 
Germany  and  her  allies.  The  worst  nuisance  of  all 
is  the  man  who  is  always  trying  to  pick  an  argu- 
ment or  a  quarrel  with  his  neighbor  of  German 
birth  or  descent;  we  will  not  attempt  to  prescribe 
proper  treatment  for  him.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
so-called  German-Americans  will  be  found  sup- 
porting and  fighting  for  the  land  of  their  adoption 
against  the  land  of  their  birth  if  such  a  choice 
should  ever  become  necessary.  And  their  patriot- 
ism is  of  a  far  higher  order  than  that  of  the  man 
who  has  known  no  other  allegiance  than  that  to 
America. 

FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS 

LESS  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  an  orange 
grove  near  Bahia,  Brazil,  there  was  found 
a  tree  producing  oranges  without  seeds  and 
with  a  peculiar  growth  at  the  blossom  end.  A  few 
young  trees  grafted  from  this  strange  "sport"  were 
sent  to  our  Department  of  Agriculture  by  a  Pres- 
byterian missionary  living  at  Bahia  forty-five  years 
ago.  From  these  have  been  reproduced,  by  suc- 
cessive grafting,  the  vast  groves  which  produce  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  navel  oranges  eaten  in 
this  country  each  year.  Very  similar  to  this  is  the 
history  of  many  of  the  choice  fruits,  vegetables  and 
strains  of  grains  now  produced  extensively  in  this 
country.  Had  not  the  man  on  whose  plantation  this 
strange  orange  made  its  appearance  kept  his  eyes 
open  and  his  "head  in  the  game"  the  world  might 
still  be  without  this  choice  seedless  orange.  It  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  similar  opportunities  of  serv- 
ing the  world  by  perpetuating  some  choice  plant 
may  come  to  us  if  we  will  but  keep  our  eyes  open 
and  our  heads  in  the  game. 

GOOD  BUSINESS 

RECENTLY  a  storekeeper  in  a  small  Iowa  city 
ran  a  large  advertisement  in  the  local  paper 
making  four  distinct  propositions  to  his  cus- 
tomers, and  to  those  who  were  not.  In  this  town 
it  is  the  custom  for  the  merchants  to  deliver  free 
of  additional  charge  all  goods  purchased  by  people 
living  in  the  town,  if  the  purchaser  wishes  them  de- 
livered. Also  a  large  number  of  people  in  this  town 
and  the  surrounding  community  spend  a  great  deal 
of  money  each  month  with  the  mail  order  houses 
for  things  which  could  be  purchased  from  the  local 
merchants.  In  his  advertisement,  this  merchant 
offered  to  give  5  per  cent  discount  on  all  purchases 
of  $1  or  more  paid  for  in  cash  and  carried  away  by 
the  customer;  5  per  cent  discount  on  all  purchases 
of  $5  or  more  paid  for  in  cash  and  carried  away, 
or  left  to  be  delivered  any  time  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  10  per  cent  discount  on  all  purchases  of 
$10  or  more  paid  for  in  cash  and  carried  away  or 
left  to  be  delivered  at  his  convenience  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Furthermore,  he  offered  to 
make  a  competitive  bid  on  any  list  of  goods  made 
up  from  any  mail  order  catalog,  the  goods  to  be  of 
equal  quality,  p;iid  for  in  cash  and  taken  away  by 
the  customer  with  the  privilege  of  returning  any- 


thing not  found  satisfactory;  after  making  his  com- 
petitive bid  he  said'  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  it  to  the  customer  to  buy  "where  his  money 
would  go  the  farthest  and  he  would  get  the  best 
goods  and  the  best  service."  If  all  merchants 
would  make  similar  propositions  to  their  custom- 
ers they  would  have  much  less  opportunity  to  com- 
plain about  community  money  being  Bent  away 
from  home. 

GETTING  TOGETHER 

ONE  of  the  most  helpful  subjects  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  discussed  at  our  farm- 
ers' institutes  this  winter  would  be  the  place 
of  the  country  bank  in  the  farming  business.  Have 
a  good  banker  explain  the  laws  and  customs  which 
control  the  business  dealings  of  banks  with  farm- 
ers. Have  him  explain  what  the  different  kinds  of 
banks  are  allowed  to  do,  and  are  not  allowed  to  do, 
in  the  way  of  loaning  money  to  farmers,  and  the 
reasons  for  these  restrictions.  Then  have  good 
business  farmers  present  the  farmer's  side  of  the 
question,  telling  what  his  needs  are  and  in  what 
way  it  seems  to  them  the  banks  could  better  serve 
these  needs  under  the  existing  restrictions  of  law. 
Let  these  two  explanations  be  followed  by  discus- 
sions, the  asking  and  answering  of  questions.  An 
afternoon  spent  in  discussing  this  question  in  some 
such  a  way  as  this  at  every  farmers'  institute  to  be 
held  this  winter  would  bring  about  a  much  better 
understanding  of  the  subject  of  farm  credits.  It 
would  bring  about  a  much  better  understanding  of 
each  other,  and  his  problems,  between  the  banker 
and  his  farm  customers.  It  would  be  a  big  help  to 
the  farming  business  of  the  community  where  the 
discussion  took  place. 

THE  WHY  OF  HOGS 

ONE  pound  of  pork  contains  practically  as 
much  human  food  as  does  one  pound  of  beef 
or  of  mutton.  A  thousand  pounds  of  live  hog 
will  give  more  pounds  of  meat  than  will  a  thousand 
pounds  of  live  steer.  On  most  farms,  at  least,  a 
thousand  pounds  of  live  hog  can  be  produced  much 
chenper  than  can  a  thousand  pounds  of  live  steer. 
Well  finished  hogs  sell  for  practically  the  same 
price  as  do  well  finished  steers.  The  buildings  re- 
quired to  house  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  hog 
can  be  built  much  cheaper  than  the  buildings 
needed  to  house  the  same  value  in  beef  cattle.  One 
hundred  dollars  invested  in  sows  will  produce 
more  pounds  of  young  pork  in  one  year  than  the 
same  sum  invested  in  cows  will  produce  of  young 
beef;  a  pig  will  reach  marketable  age  much  quicker 
than  will  a  calf;  in  other  words,  the  money  invested 
in  hogs  is  turned  over  quicker  and  more  times  in  a 
term  of  years  than  is  the  money  invested  in  cattle. 
At  least  as  great  a  percentage  of  profit  is  made 
on  each  "turnover"  of  the  money  invested  in  hogs 
as  on  each  turnover  of  the  money  invested  in  cat- 
tle. With  proper  care,  there  is  no  greater  danger 
of  loss  from  disease  and  accident  with  one  than 
with  the  other.    Draw  the  moral  for  yourself. 

MAYBE  YES,  MAYBE  NO 

LECTURERS  at  farmers'  institutes  and  such 
gatherings  love  to  tell  as  the  reason  why 
boys  leave  the  farm  the  story  of  the  boy  who, 
when  asked  by  a  passing  stranger  what  he  got 
for  hoeing  potatoes  like  he  was  doing,  answered, 
"Nothing  if  I  do,  hell  if  I  don't."  All  too  often  they 
lay  stress  on  that  phrase,  "nothing  if  I  do,"  and 
advocate  giving  the  boy  at  least  a  cash  wage  for 
the  work  he  does  on  the  farm;  not  laying  enough 
stress  on  the  last  half  of  the  boy's  statement.  It 
may  be  that  boys  leave  the  farm  because  they  get 
nothing  for  the  work  they  do.  But  if  they  do,  there 
is  something  wrorg  with  the  boy  or  with  his  par- 
ents, or  both.  Boys  and  girls  should  understand 
that  for  several  years  they  are  a  constant  source 
of  expense  to  their  parents,  and  give  no  financial 
income  in  return.  If  they  are  well  clothed,  well 
fed  and  given  a  good  education,  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  spending  money  and  vacation  time,  it 
will  require  all  the  work  they  are  able  to  do  up 
until  they  are  18  to  21  years  of  age  to  repay  their 
parents  for  all  they  have  given  them.  Under  such 
circumstances  they  have  no  right  to  expect  pay 
for  the  work  they  do  on  the  home  farm. 

IT  PAYS  BIG 

A FARM  girl,  still  in  her  early  teens,  planted  a 
tenth  of  an  acre  to  vegetables  last  spring, 
the  same  kind  the  average  family  plants  in 
the  home  garden.  She  did  all  the  work  of  planting, 
weeding  and  caring  for  it  herself.  She  kept  care- 
ful record  of  everything  the  family  used  from  her 
garden,  and  of  what  she  sold;  what  was  left,  she 
canned  for  use  this  winter.  She  charged  that  gar- 
den with  rent  at  the  rate  of  $5  an  acre,  her  own 
labor  at  10  cents  an  hour,  and  all  labor  and  ma- 
terials bought  at  actual  cost;  she  credited  it  with 
what  she  sold,  with  what  the  family  used  at  the 
same  price  as  what  she  sold,  with  what  she  canned 
at  the  price  offered  for  it  by  the  local  store.  A 
careful  balancing  of  all  accounts  at  the  close  of 
the  year  showed  a  net  profit  of  $82.38  from  this 
strip  of  land  132  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide,  exactly 


one-tenth  of  an  acre.  This  Is  pretty  good  proof  of 
what  a  well-planted  and  well-tended  home  garden 
can  be  worth  to  the  average  family. 

FOS TURING  PATRIOTISM 

PATRIOTISM  is  one  of  the  most  important  vir- 
tues which  should  be  instilled  into  the  mind 
and  heart  of  every  boy  or  girl  during  the  form- 
ative years  of  their  lives.  It  is  the  foundation  of 
good  citizenship.  Good  citizens  are  what  make  a 
good,  a  great,  a  peaceful  and  a  prosperous  nation. 
One  of  the  best  possible  places  for  doing  this  im- 
portant work  is  in  our  schools.  We  may  smile  at 
the  boy,  like  the  one  on  our  cover  page  this  week, 
as  he  makes  his  little  speech  on  Washington's 
birthday,  or  some  one  of  our  other  patriotic  na- 
tional holidays.  But  that  little  act  of  speaking 
his  "piece"  teaches  him  more  real  patriotism  than 
all  the  lectures  on  good  citizenship  you  could  give 
him  in  a  month  of  Friday  afternoons.  Give  the 
boys  and  the  girls  the  thrills  as  well  as  the  theories 
of  patriotism  and  they  will  never  entirely  lose  that 
great  virtue,  no  matter  how  long  they  may  live  or 
how  rich  and  slothful  they  may  become. 

THE  BEST  HOG 

ALL  other  things  being  equal,  which  they  gen- 
erally are,  the  big  boned  and  the  big  framed 
hog  is  a  slow  maturing  hog,  while  the  smaller 
boned  and  smaller  framed  hog  matures  more 
quickly.  The  weight  put  on  by  an  animal  while 
developing  or  maturing  in  its  youth  is  the  cheap- 
est weight  in  food  cost  it  ever  puts  on.  During 
recent  years  the  hog  which  has  brought  the  best 
price  per  hundred  pounds  at  the  stockyards  has 
been  the  smooth,  well  finished'  hog  weighing  from 
200  to  250  pounds,  with  a  small  bone  which  makes 
the  minimum  of*  waste  to  the  buyer  of  its  meat. 
But  the  breeder  and  the  feeder  must  have  large 
enough  bone  in  the  hog  to  carry  it  without  danger 
of  breaking  down;  the  sow,  while  carrying  her  lit- 
ter; the  barrow,  while  carrying  his  fat.  We  should 
strike  the  middle  course  in  our  breeding  and  pro- 
duce the  pig  which  reaches  the  weight  demanded 
by  the  market  at  an  early  and  economic  age,  but 
with  sufficient  size  to  give  the  capacity  and  the 
strength  needed  to  bear  the  burdens  of  breeding 
and  of  feeding. 

FAMILY  IMPORTANT 

PARENTS  who  raise  a  family  of  six  children,  all 
of  whom  make  good  as  measured  by  present- 
day  standards  of  success,  have  far  more  rea- 
son to  feel  proud  of  their  work  in  repeopling  the 
world  than  do  parents  who  raise  a  family  of  six 
only  one  of  whom  makes  good  while  all  the  other 
five  are  "just  folks."  The  sire  or  dam  in  the  live- 
stock world  which  produces  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  high  class  individuals  and  only  a  few  runts 
or  scrubs  is  worth  a  lot  more  to  the  breed  and  to 
the  farming  business  than  is  the  one  which  pro- 
duces only  one  outstanding  topnotcher,  while  all 
the  rest  are  just  ordinary  individuals,  even  tho  that 
one  is  far  superior  to  the  best  of  the  large  number 
of  good  ones  produced  by  the  other.  The  breeder 
who  produces  a  good  "family"  of  hogs,  cattle,  horses 
or  sheep  has  done  much  more  for  his  fellow  men 
than  has  the  man  who  simply  raises  a  single  grand 
champion. 

THE  AGE  QUESTION 

AGE  of  a  dairy  cow  should  be  measured  in  ef- 
ficiency as  a  producer  of  butterfat,  not  in 
years  as  measured  by  the  calendar.  The 
more  age  she  has  as  measured  by  the  calendar 
when  she  reaches  old  age  as  measured  by  her  milk- 
ing efficiency,  the  more  valuable  she  has  been — 
especially  as  a  breeder.  The  cow  on  the  down 
grade  never  sells  for  as  much  as  the  one  on  the  up 
grade,  or  on  the  level  plane  of  maximum  efficiency. 
So  the  less  frequently  a  dairyman  has  to  replace 
the  cows  in  his  milking  herd  the  more  his  cows  are 
worth  to  him  and  the  better  off  he  is.  The  relation 
between  old  age  in  years  and  old  age  in  milking 
efficiency  has  not  yet  received  the  attention  it  de- 
serves in  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  Hol- 
stein  cow  producing  100  pounds  of  milk  a  day  to 
have  a  daughter  producing  100  pounds  of  milk  a 
day  is  20  years  old  and  still  "going  strong." 

KEEP  IT  RICH,  BUT— 

DO  IT  economically.  The  average  man  goes 
into  the  farming  business  for  two  main  pur- 
poses. One  is  to  make  a  good  living  for  him- 
self and  his  family  and  lay  by  enough  to  care  for 
himself  and  wife  in  old  age.  The  other  is  to  leave 
one  or  more  good  farms  for  his  children  to  begin 
life  with.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  first  pur- 
pose he  must  get  the  largest  possible  net  return 
from  his  capital  and  labor  while  operating  the  farm 
for  himself.  To  accomplish  the  second  purpose 
he  must  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  his 
farm  so  it  will  go  to  his  children  in  as  productive 
a  condition  as  it  was  when  he  acquired  it.  To  ac- 
complish both  of  these  purposes  he  must  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  he  must  do  it  economi- 
cally— so  that  the  cost  is  less  than  the  income. 
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Week's  Market  Story 


P"OR  the  first  few  days  of  the  month 
traders  were  mighty  skittish  as 
a  result  of  Germany's  declared  in- 
tention to  sink  enough  ships  to 
starve  out  England,  sinking  every 
one  they  could  get  within  gunshot  of. 
But  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  the  market  picked  up  a-  little 
courage  when  it  was  realized  that 
thus  far  she  has  been  able  to  sink 
only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
which  approached  or  left  the  British 
Isles.  Furthermore,  she  has  fallen  far 
short  of  sinking  the  ship  capacity  she 
she  will  have  to  sink  weekly  in  order 
to  starve  England  into  suing  for  peace. 

Every  one  has  learned  to  give  Ger- 
many credit  for  being  "some  scrap- 
per." But  when  she  sets  out  to  pa- 
trol enough  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  her 
submarines  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the 
normal  amount  of  shipping  from 
reaching  the  British  Isles,  Belgium, 
France,  Italy  and  most  of  Greece, 
she  has  some  job  on  her  hands.  Com- 
merce with  the  outside  world  is  the 
very  lifeblood  of  these  nations,  and 
they  are  going  to  bend  every  effort 
possible  to  the  counter  task  of  keep- 
ing the  merchant  ships  coming  and 
going  in  spite  of  the  German  subma- 
rines. They  must  have  our  cereals 
and  meats,  they  are  even  buying 
them  at  our  shores  and  taking  the 
shipping  risks  themselves;  so  long 
as  they  can  get  ships  thru  the  sub- 
marine zone,  ships  will  come  to  our 
shores  and  be  loaded  with  provisions 
which  have  been  paid  for.  The  mar- 
ket may  flutter  and  flurry,  but  it 
will  not  go  permanently  to  a  mate- 
rially lower  level  before  the  next 
crop  is  made  and  harvested  unless 


Germany  comes  nearer  carrying  out 
her  threat  than  she  has  done  thus  far. 

£ASH  wheat  prices  were  strong, 
reaching  to  within  1  cent  of 
the  high  point  of  the  past.  No.  2 
hard  sold  on  track  at  New  York  for 
21  cents  over  the  Chicago  quotation 
for  May  delivery.  Premiums  on  cash 
wheat  at  Gulf  ports  Were  3  to 
5  cents  higher  than  they  were  a  week 
ago.  In  spite  of  these  prices  the 
supply  for  immediate  delivery  was 
light.  Stocks  at  seaboard  points  are 
light,  shipping  conditions  are  rot- 
ten—as usual  for  this  winter. 

Supplies  at  the  seaboard  were  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  light  move- 
ment from  the  West  on  account  of 
shortage  of  railroad  equipment  and 
the  congestion  of  freight  caused 
much  concern  among  export  inter- 
ests at  the  seaboard.  Boats  were 
waiting  to  carry  the  grain  abroad, 
and  it  is  believed  by  many  they  will 
be  sent  out  under  convoy.  Visible 
stocks  were  not  unusually  heavy,  and 
if  shipping  conditions  are  improved 
to  any  extent  the  market  will  feel 
the  effect  in  short  order. 

The  bulls  held  the  ring  on  futures 
for  most  of  the  week,  especially  after 
the  cold  wave  struck.  Extremely 
cold  weather  over  the  entire  winter 
wheat  belt,  with  only  light  snow  pro- 
tection in  many  important  sections, 
increased  the  buying  for  future  de- 
liveries, especially  for  July,  bring- 
ing the  price  for  this  month  close  up 
to  the  May  price. 

gHIPPIXG  conditions  acted  worse 
for  corn  than  for  wheat;  the  lat- 
ter, being  the  favorite  cereal  in  Eu- 
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THE  MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
old  friends  of  the  Mitchell  Wagon.  To  those  who  have  not  used 
Mitchell  products  some  time  during  the  past  eighty-two  years,  the 
period  this  business  has  been  in  existence,  a  few  facts  will  be  inter- 
esting. 

The  Mitchell  Motors  Company,  Incorporated,  is  a  $6,000,000  com- 
pany capitalized  on  the  actual  basis  of  actual  quick  assets  which 
could  be  marketed  at  about  that  figure  within  ninety  days. 

Its  factory  covers  forty-five  acres,  which,  operated  by  3,000  em- 
ployes, will  produce  in  1917,  25,000  Mitchell  cars. 

This  model  plant  was  built  and  equipped  by  John  W.  Bate.  Every 
machine  employed  is  adapted  to  build  the  Mitchell  car  economically. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  each  car  is  made  in  this  plant.  This  includes 
the  beautiful  Mitchell  bodies,  a  new  body  plant  now  being  in  oper- 
ation. Efficient  engineering  methods,  with  the  aid  of  efficient  and 
loyal  employes,  have  made  this  enormous  concern  what  it  is  today — 
a  company  with  an  82-year  record  of  service'  to  farmers,  still  having 
within  its  organization  men  who  have  been  contributing  to  this  serv- 
ice for  ten,  fifteen  and  some  for  twenty-five  years,  is  a  guarantee  that 
this  service  will  be  continued  and  enlarged  in  the  future  not  only  to 
the  farmer,  but  to  all  who  acquire  Mitchell  products. 
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rope,  is  being  given  the  preference 
over  corn  whenever  shipping  facili- 
ties are  available.  There  have  been 
better  stocks  of  corn  available,  when 
compared  to  the  export  demand,  than 
of  wheat;  this  has  also  tended  to 
hold  the  price  of  cash  corn  lower 
than  it  would  be  if  shipments  were 
unrestricted  from  any  cause.  Ex- 
portable supply  in  Argentine  will  be 
very  small,  and  on  top  of  that  it  is 
reported  that  English  boats  have 
been  taken  from  the  South  American 
trade  to  concentrate  on  the  shorter 
haul  from  North  American  ports. 
The  Allied  governments  are  forcing 
the  dilution  of  wheat  flour  with  corn 
flour  as  a  matter  of  economy,  because 
of  the  high  price  and  the  shortage  of 
wheat.  This  is  helping,  and  will 
help  in  the  future,  to  hold  up  the 
price  of  corn. 

QATS  are  regarded  as  the  cheapest 
cereal.  For  a  long  time  the  big 
stocks  have  put  a  damper  on  buying 
enthusiasm,  but  a  feature  of  the 
trade  has  been  the  quiet  absorption 
on  the  reactions.  The  understand- 
ing is  that  the  bulk  of  the  big  stocks 
has  been  sold  for  export.  The  buy- 
ing demand  last  week  came  from 
traders  and  investors  who  have  been 
disposed  to  anticipate  any  improve- 
ment in  shipping  conditions.  With 
the  high  prices  for  other  grains,  do- 
mestic consumption  of  oats  is  ex- 
pected to  be  unusually  heavy. 

J-JOG  prices  at  Chicago  Saturday 
broke  into  new  high  price  rec- 
ords, topping  at  $12.55,  with  the  bulk 
at  $12.35@12.50.  The  latter  price 
was  paid  for  many  loads,  and  com- 
paratively little  business  was  done 
at  lower  than  $12.40.  Receipts  were 
posted  at  23,000  head,  of  which  ship- 
pers took  8,000,  while  packers  had 
6,000  direct  from  outside  points. 

Final  prices  made  hogs  50@65c 
higher  than  the  previous  week,  and 
pigs  50c  higher.  The  average  price 
of  all  hogs  for  the  week  was  placed 
at  $12.30,  or  60c  higher  than  the  pre- 
vious week.  Receipts  for  six  days 
were  186,800,  the  lightest  weekly  run 
here  since  last  October.  Shipments 
totaled  49,000. 

gUSINESS  in  beef  cattle  at  Chicago 
last  week  was  on  a  restricted 
scale,  with  much  lighter  receipts  and 
shipments  and  high  prices  serving 
to  curtail  the  operations  of  buyers. 
The  shortage  in  the  movement  was 
due  to  car  scarcity  and  cold  weather. 
Prices  of  steers  sold  sharply  higher 
early  in  the  week  and  closed  un- 
changed to  15(@>20e  higher  than  the 
previous  week,  after  sustaining  sharp 
losses  on  closing  days.  Cows  and 
heifers  finished  25@35c  higher,  and 
calves  made  a  gain  of  25c,  altho 
showing  losses  from  the  high  time. 
Packers  complained  of  high  costs 
and  are  planning  to  curtail  purchases 
to  most  urgent  needs  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  a  change. 

Cattle  at  seven  Western  markets 
for  the  week  totaled  144,900,  against 
181,400  the  preceding  week;  1,619  a 
year  ago,  and  1,153  two  years  ago. 
Total  for  1917  to  date,  1,093,000, 
against  948,000  the  same  period  in 
1916. 

gHEEP  and  lambs  finished  the  week 
unchanged  to  25c  higher  than 
the  week  before,  with  aged  and  year- 
ling stock  showing  the  advance.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  showed  a  good 
increase,  but  the  demand  was  of  ur- 
gent character,  and  final  quotations 
were  close  to  the  season's  best 
marks.  Lambs  topped  the  week  at 
$14.85,  while  sheep  sold  up  to  $11.70 
for  wethers  and  $11  for  ewes.  Year- 
lings reached  $13.75. 

*    *  * 

Liverpool  cabled  early  in  the  week 
that  the  continental  demand  for  all 
grains  was  better.  Much  confidence, 
however,  was  reported  in  regard  to 
future  supplies,  and  a  belief  pre- 
vails in  English  markets  that  home 
needs  will  be  well  taken  care  of. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamph!et"?0wj°RaisoeCa,veB 

 ■   CneaplyandSuccess- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18    Waukegan,  III. 


»4H  o" 

Igfl  ^Upward  TRIAL 

B  MB^fo  JinxeAuicvrL 
■■iH    Bb  fully 

mm  a  ■■guaranteed 
JB.^L^CREAM: 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosGnd 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$16.95-  Closely  skims  warm  orcold 
milk.  Makes  hoavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma- 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.   Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3095  Bainbridge,  N.  T. 


TO 

FARMERS 

All  Over  the  Country 

Remember  the 
Car  Shortage 


If  You  Wait  Until  the  Last  Minute 
To  Order  Out  Your  Fertilizer 

You  Might 
Get  Left! 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!" 

4Rk  £tt  Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly"^ jfB  flyJr.No.2.  Lightrunnin... 

W  At  CjL  ■-■■  '/  cleaning,  close  skim* 
m^urn^  I[|in„  durable.  Guaranteed 
^m^mmm^.^  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

^^H^^^^T'l'r  li01"*.    Made  also  in  live 

larger  aizce  up  toNo.Sebownhcre. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  ^T^eT^St 

it  fliivcs  in  rrr  i-n.  I'lmtil  br  n  -s  hrro  rat- 
nloif,  fnloVr  and  "iKrort-fro-n-raotory"  offer. 
Jiuy  irom  the  manufacturer  and  envo  money, 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  »2> 

2206  flarshall  Blvd.  CHICACO 


PUtwiSs  w«tch0co::oept.4K      CM.CAttQ.  I1X. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet* 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,    Boi  Z3S.     Brallkboro.  Vl. 
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Mrs.  Hen  Demands  Comfort! 

Pen  her  up  in  a  bare,  hot  yard  and  she 
almost  gets  a  sunstroke.  Set  out  a 
plum  tree  or  two  and  you  make  a  double 
profit!  The  Farm  Journal  gives  you 
many  such  cross-cuts  to  profits.  Its 
poultry  department  is  way  ahead  of 
many  poultry  papers. 

Practical,  common-sense,  business-like  suggestions- 
hundreds  of  'em — every  issue.  Not  only  about  chicken 
raising  but  every  interest  of  farm  life.  Articles  by  farm 
experts — household  hints  that  save  steps  and  dollars. 
You  need  this  all-'round,  helpful  paper.  Don't  miss 
another  issuel  $1  for  5  years.  Money  back  any  timet 
Ask  for  Free  Sample  copy  and  your  1917  Poor  Richard 
Almanac.  It's  free  also. 

The  Farm  Journal 

'   148  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Every  whereto  ride       and  exhibit  *»* — —  t  

the  new  Rans«r"Motorblk«"com- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  too)  tank, 
coaeter-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires. Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factory-dxrect'to-Rider  marvelous 
offemand  terms. 

TpDCC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  I  lib  v  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at  half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terras  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 

Mr  An  CYCLE  COMPANY 
CMS/  Dept.N  185  CHSCAG 


LIGHT  YOUR  HOME 
LIKE  DAY-COST  1c 

Jfor  6  boars.   Pure  white  100  candle 
|  power  light  from  common  Kerosene. 
The  Beacon  Lamp  Makes 
and  Burns  Its  Own  Gas 

I  Better,  brighter,  safer,  cheaper,  than 
I  Gas,  Gasoline  or  Electricity.  Every 
I  home  interested.  600,000  satisfied 
I  users.  Agents  wanted.  Write  quick 
I  for  selling  plan,  exclusive  free  ter* 
Iritory  and  trial  offer. 
HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  92  Home  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Ho. 


^Wonderful  Money  Saving 
>/Fenoo  Book.  Over  150  Styles. 
W  Gates-Steel  Posts-BarbWlre  - 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR Y-FPCIGHT  PAID 
All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  130 
r<M  up.    Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  98         -  .Cleveland,  Ohio 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  amall  cost  by  using  our  Attach* 
able  outfit.  FITS  AN  Y  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Writ©  today  for  bar-  rnrr  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfCC  DvUA 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes*  new 
and  second -hand,  636  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  isi.Cale.burc,  Kansas- 


CALLOWAY  en™ Sis 


Are  powerful,  durable,  reliahle.  Desiftrv 
and  constructed  by  master  engine  builder? 
for  hard,  continuous,  heavy-duty  service 
Use  any  fuel.   Develop  way  above  rated  1 
p.   Eajiy  to  atart—no  cranking.  Heavy 
weight,  l*rore  bore,,  long  stroke,  low 
■MM,  wide  bearings.     All  sizes  at 
wholesalo  prices.    From  1  3-4  to  16  h. 
p.  portable,  ntationary,  saw  rigs,  etc. 
SolU  on  five  selling  [dans,  cash  or  time, 
WM.  QALLOWAV  COMPANY 
Box  £085  Waterloo.  Iowa 


LET  \0UR  FORD  DO  YOUR  WORK 

Agenta  Wanted  in  Every  County 

With  our  Auto  Belt  Attachm  nt,  the  Ford  automobile  en- 
II  n ;  will  run  vour  corn  shelter,  cream  sc  aratoi',  hay 
oral  ,  tiralri  elevator,  wood-sa .»— anything  ihat  Is  usually 
im  '  y  a  Ifa  ollnc  engine.  Attached  Ins  an. ly.  Simpl 
Ef  clen1,, Economical.  Bin  pr  fit  assured.  A  postcard 
hi  nifs  full  part  culars.  Send  It  tud  y. 
ELMBhRG  SALES  AGENCY.  Parker.burg,  Iowa 


Sand  for 


FARM  WAGONS 


Hiw;h  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 

kinds.    Wheels  to  fit 


El«ctrlc  Whstl  Co..  1 4bE1m  St..  Qulncy,  III. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


4Udem»TD"  -ul I  stool,    f  l~r~" 

less  than  wood,  more  durable.  We  can 
save  you  money.  Write  for  U—  cata- 
log and  and  spsclal  priccH. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 
aT.       401  North  Street,    Kokomo.  Ind. 


•  j 

INVENTIONS   AND  INTI 


Safety  Hook 

IT  LOOKS  as  tho  a  watchmaker  had 
invented  this  hook  for  use  on  the 
traveling  pulley  block  of  a  hay  car- 
rier and  similar  combination  pulleys. 
Or,  maybe,  it  was  the  same  fellow 
who  invented  the  ring  for  a  bull's 
nose  which  works  in  much  the  same 
way.  It  is  made  on  the  principle  of 
a  hingeless  open  ring.  The  main 
portion  of  the  hook  ring  is  hollow. 
Inside  this  hollow  is  placed  a  small 
coil  spring.  Then  a  small  segment 
of  a  solid  ring  is  slipped  inside  on 
top  of  that  coil  spring  and  is  long 
enough  so  it  cannot  be  taken  out 


without  bending  it.  To  open  the 
ring  so  that  it  will  work  like  an  or- 
dinary hook,  the  short,  solid,  curved 
bar  is  shoved  back  into  the  hollowed 
recess  of  the  main  ring,  thus  mak- 
ing an  opening  in  the  ring.  Then, 
when  the  rope  or  ring  has  been 
slipped  into  it,  this  latch  is  released 
and  the  spring  back  of  it  forces  it 
out  again  so  as  to  close  the  hook 
ring  so  the  thing  held  by  it  can't 
slip  out  of  it.  This  arrangement 
should  hold  a  hay  fork  or  other  load 
much  more  securely  and  safely  than 
does  an  ordinary  grab  hook. 

Convertible  Car  Seats 

gOME  of  these  fine  large  days  some 
fellow  is  going  to  build  an  au- 
tomobile which  will  offer  its  owners 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a 
compartment  Pullman  car  on  the 
railroad  with  smoking  compartment, 
bathroom  and  sleeping  quarters,  as 
well  as  comfortable  riding  seats.  One 
step  in  the  direction  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  man  who  invented  the 
automobile  body  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying drawing.  The  seats  of 
this  car  are  so  made  that  they  can 


be  quickly  converted  into  a  very 
satisfactory  bed  for  camping  out." 

The  upright  back  portion  of  the 
front  seat  is  hinged  so  it  can  be  laid 
down  flat.  In  such  position  it  just 
touches  the  front  edge  of  the  bottom 
cushion  of  the  back  seat;  the  "kick 
board"  under  the  rear  seat  cushion 
may  be  tilted  forward  so  as  to  sup- 
port this  back  cushion  of  the  front 
seat.  The  "kick  board"  of  the  front 
seat  is  upholstered  and  is  so  hinged 
that  it  may  be  swung  upward,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  to  in- 
crease the  total  length  of  the  bed. 

Now,  if  this  fellow  had  just  made 
durable  and  mosquito-proof  curtains 
which  would  still  permit  a  free  cir- 
culation of  the  air,  a  man  could 
camp  out  in  such  a  car  as  this  very 
comfortably  without  having  to  take 
a  tent  and  soldier's  cot  along  with 
him. 


Adjustable  Crutch       Government  Fur  Farm 


POSSIBLY  you  have  beard  of  tho 
Jap  who  was  so  economical  he 
made  a  fan  last  several  generations 
In  his  family;  all  users  of  it  opened 
it  full  width,  held  it  in  front  of  the 


face  and  then  waved  the  face  instead 
of  the  fan.  Evidently  this  New  York 
man  had  some  such  idea  in  mind 
when  he  invented  this  adjustable 
crutch;  he  wanted  to  make  it  last  a 
long  time  and  do  for  several  people 
of  different  heights,  or  for  a  young 
person  as  he  grew  up. 

His  crutch  is  made  somewhat  after 
the  principle  of  telescoping  legs  of 
surveyors'  and  photographers'  tri- 
pods. The  main  staff  of  the  crutch 
is  made  of  two  parts,  their  length 
being  shorter  than  that  needed  by 
the  shortest  person  to  use  the  crutch. 
Then  a  "peg  leg"  is  fitted  into  the 
lower  end  of  this  two-part  staff.  On 
two  sides  of  the  peg  are  notches 
which  point  upward.  On  the  inner 
side  of  each  part  of  the  main  staff 
are  notches  which  point  downward 
and  which  are  designed  to  fit  into 
the  notches  on  the  sides  of  the  peg. 
An  adjustable  band  surrounding  the 
lower  end  of  these  two  branches  of 
the  staff  is  designed  so  that  it  may 
be  tightened  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  notches  on  the  peg  and  the 
branches  of  the  staff  engage  and 
hold  each  other  so  that  the  length 
of  the  entire  crutch  will  not  change 
while  it  is  being  used. 

In  this  way  the  length  or  the 
crutch  may  be  adjusted  to  fit  the 
height  of  the  person  who  is  using  it. 
If  the  peg  extension  part  becomes 
worn  off  or  broken  it  may  be  re- 
placed with  another  part  made  the 
same  way,  and  thus  the  life  of  the 
entire  crutch  prolonged;  it  will  al- 
ways be  the  same  old  crutch,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  of  the  parts  have  been 
replaced. 

American  Bamboo 

'T'HE  plantings  of  the  Oriental  tim- 
ber bamboo  in  northern  Florida 
and  Louisiana  have  grown  to  a 
height  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  question  about  their 
producing  in  this  country  good  canes 
comparable  to  those  which  they  pro- 
duce in  China  and  Japan.  A  quick 
method  of  their  propagation  has 
been  worked  out  so  that  it  will  be 
now  possible  to  svpply  large  enough 
quantities  of  the  young  plants  to  set 
out  many  small  areas  thruout  the 
South,  from  the  Carolinas  to  Califor- 
nia wherever  there  is  sufficient  mois- 
ture and  the  land  is  not  too  high 
priced  to  admit  of  their  cultivation. 

New  Can  Opener 

J^OST  can  openers  are  made  to  cut 
a  disc  of  tin  out  of  the  head  of 
a  can,  but  the  one  shown  here  is 
made  to  cut  the  entire  end  off  the 
can.  A  bent,  sharpened  point  is 
made  to  be  stuck  into  the  center  of 
the  can  head  to  make  a  pivot  about 
which  the  cutting  blade  will  be  ro- 
tated or  turned  by  means  of  the  long 
handle.  The  cutting  blade  lies  paral- 
lel with  the  handle  and  may  be  ad- 
justed for  various  sizes  of  cans.  It 
should  be  set  so  that  its  point  sticks 


a  short  way  into  the  side  of  the  can, 
just  below  the  edge  of  the  end.  Then, 
by  turning  the  handle,  the  entire  end 
of  the  can  is  cut  off.  It  ought  to 
beat  the  regulation  opener  for  cans 
of  salmon  and  other  solid  substan- 
ces, but  looks  as  tho  it  might  be 
more  or  less  sloppy  for  canned  fruits 
and  such  liquid  substances. 


EXPERIMENTAL  fur  farm 
has  been  established  in  northern 
New  York  by  the  Biological  Survey 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
At  this  farm  the  Government  spe- 
cialists expect  to  test  many  kinds  of 
fur  animals,  foreign  as  well  as  na- 
tive, as  to  their  adaptability  to  do- 
mestication. One  of  the  most  im- 
portant lines  of  work  to  be  taken  up 
will  be  that  of  developing  improved 
strains  by  selective  breeding.  This 
farm  is  the  outgrowth  of  experiments 
conducted  with  minks  and  martens 
during  the  past  year  at  Linden,  Md., 
and  the  National  Zoological  Park, 
D.  C. 

Engine  Control  System 

QNE  of  the  essentials  of  a  good 
traction  engine  is  that  all  con- 
trol mechanism  shall  be  so  placed 
that  each  can  be  reached  readily  by 
the  operator  without  leaving  his 
place  at  the  steering  wheel,  and  so 
that  in  reaching  for  one  there  is  no 


i  ne  Arraugemeut  uf  the  Control  Utiuuuisui  of 

danger  of  making  a  mistake  and 
grabbing  another.  This  is  necessary 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  operator 
can  always  do  the  right  thing  quick- 
ly in  an  emergency. 

The  colored  illustration  in  the  cen- 
ter of  these  pages  shows  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  control  mechanism 
of  one  of  the  more  recent  models  of 
light  weight,  small  powered  tractors 
to  make  its  appearance  on  the  mar- 
ket. At  the  same  time  the  illustra- 
tion shows  the  ruggedness  of  con- 
struction used  in  making  these  parts 
and  the  frame  and  other  parts,  rug- 
gedness and  strength  being  other 
necessary  features  of  a  success- 
ful and  durable  traction  engine. 


Tests  at  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory, at  Madison,  Wis.,  indicate 
that  by  the  use  of  four  additional 
nails  in  each  end  an  increase  of  300 
per  cent  in  the  strength  of  canned- 
food  boxes  is  secured. 


Soils  rich  in  organic  matter  need 
more  lime  than  do  sandy  soils. 


For  Full  Information  Regarding  \uy  af  Thene 
Farming  IJuxiucN*  (jiving-  the  Title  of  the  Artl 
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RESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Bags  From  Banana  Fiber      Spring  Oiling  Tool 


■pHE  use  of  the  fiber  of  the  banana 
palm,  thousands  of  tons  of  which 
are  wasted  annually,  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  jute  in 
making  grain  bags.  Bags  from  ba- 
nana fiber  would  be  three  times  as 
strong  and  last  four  times  as  long 
as  jute  bags.  Jute  fiber  is  not  as 
strong  as  it  was  10  years  ago  and 
each  year  the  crop  is  getting  poorer, 
the  reason  being  that  natives  of  In- 
dia are  raising  more  than  they  can 
properly  care  for.  Enough  banana 
fiber  is  wasted  in  a  day  to  make  grain 
bags  for  the  Walla  Walla,  Washing- 
ton, wheat  region  from  where  the 
bulk  of  the  grain  is  stripped  from 
those  great  wheat  farms  in  bags,  for 
one  year.  Jute  is  raised  in  one  coun- 
try and  bananas  in  twelve. 

Warden  Henry  Drum  of  the 
Washington  State  prison  recom- 
mends that  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia cooperate  in  experiments 
with  the  banana  fiber.  Small  quan- 
tities of  the  banana  palm  fiber  ex- 
perimented with  at  the  prison  have 


jy^UCH  can  be  added  to  the  riding 
comfort  of  the  ordinary  automo- 
bile by  keeping  well  oiled  the  sur- 
faces of  the  spring-leaves  which  bear 
upon  each  other.    These  springs  are 


been  satisfactory.  Sacks  would  be 
manufactured  more  cheaply  with  ba- 
nana fiber  than  with  jute. 

I  New  Uses  for  Kapok 

J^APOK,  or  the  silky  fiber  covering 
the  seeds  of  a  tropical  tree  of  the 
silk-cotton  species  found  in  both  the 
West  and  the  East  Indies,  has  for 
many  years  been  used  extensively  in 
Great  Britain  as  a  stuffing  for  pillows, 
cushions,  and  upholstery,  and,  more 
recently,  for  life-saving  belts  and 
jackets.  So  far  it  has  not  been  used 
to  an  appreciable  extent  for  textile 
purposes,  altho  yarns  have  recently 
been  made  experimentally  In  Eng- 
land from  the  fiber.  The  irregularity 
and  resiliency  of  kapok  are  said  to 
make  spinning  difficult,  but  Its  high 
luster  and  the  fact  that  it  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  fur  in  the  matter 
of  heat  insulation  seem  to  offer  cer- 
tain advantages  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  silk. 

Bearing  upon  its  resistance  to  the 
penetration  of  liquids,  it  appears 
that  alcohol,  or  solutions  thereof, 
permeates  more  rapidly  than  other 
fluids  and  renders  the  fiber  pliable. 


w  Invnilona  and  fJIfwnvprlrii,  Write  Thp 
•ad  the  Oate  of  the  lumif  In  W  hich  It  Ipprnrt-ij 


so  made  that  the  leaves  will  slip  or 
slide  over  each  other  to  a  small  ex- 
tent as  the  entire  spring  is  worked 
up  and  down.  If  the  bearing  sur- 
faces of  these  leaves  are  not  kept 
well  oiled  they  become  rusty  so  they 
do  not  slip  easily,'  thus  making  the 
spring  stiff  as  well  as  noisy.  Many 
of  the  later  model  cars  are  now 
made  so  that  the  springs  may  be  kept 
constantly  oiled  just  like  all  other 
bearing  surfaces.  But  not  so  the 
older  type  cars;  these  must  be  oiled 
any  old  way  a  fellow  can  find  to  do 
it,  or  left  go  unoiled.  The  tool  il- 
lustrated in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing is  designed  to  be  used  to  spread 
the  leaves  of  a  spring  apart  a  little 
distance  so  that  oil  or  grease  can 
be  put  between  them. 

It  consists  of  a  stationary  and  a 
movable  jaw  with -chisel-like  points. 
With  the  small  handle  pushed  for- 
ward, as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
the  jaws  are  separated  so  they  may 
be  slipped  over  a  spring  and  brought 
into  position  for  operation.  Then, 
Ly  pulling  the  handle  back  in  the 
position  it  stands  in  the  drawing,  the 
jaws  are  forced  together  so  that 
their  sharp  ends  or  points  go  be- 
tween two  spring  leaves  and  spread 
them  apart.  After  the  oil  or  grease 
has  been  forced  in  between  the 
leaves,  the  jaws  of  the  tool  are  sepa- 
rated again  and  the  leaves  spring  to- 
gether in  their  normal  position. 

Homemade  Whitewash 

"pHE  following  formula  of  a  white- 
wash containing  lime,  skimmilk 
and  salt  is  recommended: 

Slake  one  bushel  of  good  quick- 
lime with  not  more  than  twelve  gal- 
lons of  water.  Slake  the  lime*  and 
keep  the  vessel  covered  until  steam 
ceases  to  rise,  stirring  occasionally 
to  prevent  scorching.  Prepare  a  sec- 
ond mixture  containing  two  pounds 
common  salt  and  one  pound  zinc  sul- 
phate in  two  gallons  of  boiling  water. 
Pour  this  into  the  slaked  lime  and 
stir  in  two  gallons  of  skimmilk.  Stir 
vigorously.  This  makes  an  excellent 
weatherproof  whitewash,  suitable  for 
walls  and  fences. 

A  Snow  Skate 

J^AN'Y  are  the  boys  or  girls  who 
have  wished,  after  a  heavy  sleet 
on  top  of  a  good  snow,  that  they  had 
skates  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  skate  on  top  of  the  snow. 
One  such  wisher  has  invented  the 
skate  shown  here  for  just  that  pur- 
pose, and  still  so  it  may  be  used  on 
ice  like  any  other  skate  when  there 
is  no  snow  in  condition  to  skate  on. 

It  is  really  simply  an  attachment 
to  be  put  on  a  regulation  ice  skate. 
It  consists  of  a  tubular  steel  runner 
curved  thruout  the  major  portion 
of  its  length  the  same  as  is  the  ice 
skate  blade.  The  upper  portion  of 
this  main  length  is  slotted  so  the 
blade  of  the  ice  skate  may  be  slipped 
into  it.  The  front  end  is  curved  up 
and  backward  and  slotted  at  the  ex- 


treme end  so  as  to  slip  over  the  front 
upright  of  the  ice  skate.  A  clamp  in 
this  end  makes  it  possible  to  clamp 
or  fasten  it  firmly  to  the  ice  skate. 
This  gives  one  a  comparatively 
broad,  and  smooth,  skate  blade  which 
will  slide  over  hard,  crusted  snow, 
but  will  not  cut  thru  the  crust  as 
will  the  sharp  edge  oj  an  ice  skate. 


To  Be  Used  Once 

J-JERE  is  a  scheme  devised  by  one 
fellow  to  put  the  old  bottle  man 
out  of  business.  It  is  a  non-refillable 
bottle  to  be  used  by  those  sellers  of 
liquid  goods  who  are  fond  of  the  la- 
bel, "none  genuine  unless  purchased 
in  the  original  package."  The  neck 
of  the  bottle  is  made  tapering  on  the 
inside  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  valve 
seat.  The  bottle  is  made  with  a 
weighted  valve  in  it  so  that  the  valve 
opens  when  the  contents  of  the  bot- 
tle are  being  poured  out,  but  closes 
when  any  one  tries  to  pour  a  liquid 
of  any  kind  into  it.    The  flange  on 


the  lower  end  of  the  valve  stem  pre- 
vents taking  the  valve  clear  out  of 
the  bottle  neck.  Since  there  are 
tricks  in  all  trades,  and  the  China- 
man is  the  trickiest  of  all  tricksters, 
one  may  be  pardoned  for  wondering 
if  a  Chink  could  not  find  some  way 
of  holding  that  valve  open  while  he 
poured  a  counterfeit  liquid  into  the 
bottle  if  there  were  enough  in  it  to 
pay  him  to  try  it. 

Cleanable  Pitchfork 

^^HKN  pitching  manure,  wet  hay 
or  straw,  a  pitchfork  will  clog 
up  and  give  more  or  less  trouble; 
many  a  man  has  had  his  arms  badly 
wrenched  by  a  fork  which  did  not 
clean  or  empty  properly  at  the  end  of 
the  pitch.  Many  a  man  has  cussed 
as  tho  he  had  lost  all  the  religion  he 
ever  had  because  it  was  continuously 
necessary  to  use  his  fingers  or  his 
foot  to  clean  the  constantly  clogging 
fork  tines.  An  Ohio  man  who  has 
apparently  suffered  from  this  same 
annoyance  has  invented  a  cleaning 
pitchfork  to  overcome  this  very  trou- 
ble.   Judging  from  the  looks  of  it,  it 


is  designed  especially  for  handling 
manure  or  for  use  as  a  garden  fork. 
A  cleaning  bar  is  fitted  on  both  sides 
of  the  fork  tines.  A  short  bar  fas- 
tened to  these  cleaners  at  one  end 
and  at  the  other  end  connected  to  a 
lever  pivoted  on  the  fork  handle 
does  the  cleaning  act.  Operating  this 
pivoted  lever  in  one  direction  forces 
these  cleaners  clear  out  to  the  ends 
of  the  fork  tines  and  forces  off  them 
any  dirt  or  trash  which  may  have 
collected  on  them;  operating  it  in  the 
other  direction  draws  the  cleaners 
bar1'  out  of  the  way. 


The  Biological  Survey  has  found 
that  a  number  of  ducks  around  Great 
Salt  Lake,  Utah,  were  suffering  from 
lead  poisoning  as  a  result  of  swal- 
lowing the  shot  present  in  large 
quantities  about  the  shooting  sta- 
tions and  blinds. 
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LIGHT  DRAFT 
PLOWS 

Built  for  the  Field  Test. 

Three-Quarters  of  a  Century  of  "Knowing 
How"  Hammered  Into  Every 
One  of  Them. 

The  product  of  the  Parjin  &  Orendorff  Co.  has 
always  been  noted  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
treat  strength  and  ease  of  operation.  It  was  upon 
such  a  basis  that  the  founders  of  this  business  made 
their  implements,  established  their  reputation,  and 
built  their  factory.  It  is  upon  the  same  foundation 
that  the  business  has  been  carried  on  to  this  day, 
and  in  1917  we  celebrate  our  Diamond  Jubilee;  75 
years  of  practical  experience  gained  through  con- 
stantly striving  to  provide  for  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  three  generations  of  American  farmers. 

For  an  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  have 
met  the  demand,  and  today  we  operate  the  largest 
and  oldest  permanently  established  plow  factory  in 
the  whole  world.    "It's  the  way  we  build  them." 


Light  Draft  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and 
Cultivators  are  made  in  all  types  and  sizes, 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  sections,  and 
are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

We  also  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Trac- 
tion Engine  Plows  produced,  and  we  have  a  special 
catalog  devoted  to  these  famous  plows. 

The  Little  Genius 

Engine  Gang  Plow 

was  the  most  popular  plow  6hown  at  all  points  on 
the  1916  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 

We  will  6end  P  &  O  Catalogs  to  any  address. 
While  P  &  O  Implements  are  sold  only  through 
established  implement  dealers,  we  welcome  corres- 
pondence from  farmers  in  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company 

Canton,  Illinois 

Kansas  City  Dallas  Minneapolis 

Omaha  Portland  (Ore.)  St.  Louis 

Sioux  Falls     Spokane      Denver   Oklahoma  Citv 


f  Lightweight 


Cu sh man  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet— no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Runs  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  Ebs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  bo 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  all  regularfarm' 
work,  it  is  the  original  and 
successful  Binder  engine. 
Saves  a  team  and  saves  thel 
crop.  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs. 
Not  cheap  but  cheap  in  th< 
long  run.    Engine  Book  free/ 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
946  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4.  to  20  HP 


Avoid  this  Job! 


Goodbye  squeaky  windmill  bear- 
ings, which  most  always  insist  on  be-^ 
ing  oiled  when  hardest  to  get  to  them — 
\  in  cold,  frosty  wheather!  Bearings  willrun  for  years  \ 
k  without  oiling  or  greasing  if  you 

Use  "Bound  Brook"  Bushings 

Best  for  gasoline  engines  and  other  ma- 
-hines.too.   You  save  enough  on  oil  bills 
alone  to  pay  for  their  trifling  cost. 
Gut  our  free  booklet :  "Light  on  a  Slip- 
pery Subject"— -todayl 

Bound  Brook  Oil-less  Bearing  Co., 

Box  F  Pound  Brook,  N.  J 


GET  MY  PRICES 

I  can  ship  at  oneo  any  Bi/e  or  Btyle  WITTB 
HiKh-Cra.li)  Engine—  2  to22H-P.— Keroseneor 
Gasoline  —  Stationary.  Portable,  or  faaw-Kier— 
reaily  to  run-OunranLod 6  V™r.  You 
don't  liavo  to  wait  6  to  8  wo«ks  lor  ~*e=f*^ 
u  ui a  WIITE.    You  aavn  125 
ED.H.WITTE   tojioo.  Chnl.oofoofin.B 
-Caah  or  Ea»y  l  i.y.m  nta.  My  F rw  .Ilook 
•'How  To  JuJk"  Knulnaa,"  by  roturn 
mall. -Ed.  II   Will".  1 '!  <"•. 
VWITTE  ENGINE  WORKS.  ■ 

2l54Empll«Bll)g..        fllUililgli.  Pa. 


The  advertisinK  you  see  In  THE  FARMING 
RUSINKSS  Is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  In  The  Farming  Business." 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


AUTOMATIC    g  f 
Grain  a  Tankage  $  ■         £  J 

FEEDER  l\#= 


—And  Good  For 
Many  Years  More 

Our  oldest  Old  Trusties  are  now  18  years  old 
and  still  in  use.  h  or  example  figure  Old  Trusty 
at  J10.  Thirteen  yearB'  ose 
would  be  about  77c  per  year  and 
if  lour  hatches  per  season  were 
made,  each  hatch  would  cost 
about  19.'ic  per  hatch.  That 
makes  a  pretty  low  cost  for 
big  hatches  to 

Old  Trusty 

And  bier  hatches  are  easier  than 
ever  with  the  new  conveniences 
in  Old  Trusty.  Note  the  handy 
thermometer  holder  and  the  big 
>il  drawer  that  is  instantly  removed 
but  doesn't  have  to  be  removed  to) 
fill,  nor  is  it  used  as  a  lej?  brace. 
Saves  time  and  work.  Quick  ship- 
The  incuin-  ment  from  factory  at  Clay  Center, 
lor  Mm      Neb.  or  warehouses  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  or  Seattle,  Wash.  We  pay  the  freight  ana 
guarantee  safe  arrival. 

Book  Free 

^  ft  fill  Buys  our  Old 
vt|22!  Trusty  "Spe- 
v  clal"  with 
redwood  case,  freight  paid 
east  of  Rockies.  A  trifle 
more  farther  west.  Write 
today. 

The  M.  M.  Johnson  Co. 
Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Give  Me  20 

Minutes  a  Day 


FOR  3  WEEKS-and  let  me  put  you  in  the 

money-making  class  with  a 


Successful" 

INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER 

Backed  by  23  years'  experience.  Cabinet  made.  Hot 
water  heating  plant.  Poultry  lissom  free.  Ask  about  our 
Poultry  and  Eggs ;  and 
* 'Successful' *GrainSprout- 
ers.  Famous  little  booklet. 
"Proper  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Tur- 
keys," 10c.  Big  catalog  FREE. 
J.  S.  Gilertst,  Prat,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. 
685  Second  St.,  Des  Mornas,  Iowa 


CJCJ  World's  Champion 

Buys  Belle  City  Incubator 

1 40  Egg  Size  Prize  Winning  Model — 
I  Hot-water —  Double-walled  —  Copper 
Tank  —  Thermometer  Holder  —  Deep 
Nursery  —  Self-regulating.    When  or- 
'dered  with  $4.85  Hot-water  140 
chick  Brooder,  both  cost  only  $  1 2.50. 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

I  Over  524,000  Satisfied  Users 

1  Save  tioio— Order  Now— Share  in  my 

Sl.OOO  Cash  Prizes 

I  Conditions  easy  to  get  big- 

fest  Prize— Free  Book  "Hatching 
acts"  tells  .11— Gives  short  cute  ran  r,  » 

to  Poultry  Success-  Write  tor  WDlJS 
lit  today.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres.    fj  Trial 

]  Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  184  Racino!wis. 


ELECTRIft  P°,ME-  FARM-THEATRE  and  STORE 
"»"-»»•  °»f  >»t  t  .u.  OHIO  electric  WORKS,  OtonlanaVo! 


The  Poultry  Business 

Where  the  Money  Is  and  How  to  Get  It 


Good  Side  Money 

jyjANY  Mississippi  farm  women  are 
making  their  household  ex- 
penses and  adding  to  the  farm  in- 
come by  giving  attention  to  market- 
ing their  poultry  products.  What  is 
being  done  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry 
Association  maintained  at  the  Missis- 
sippi Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  by  the  farmers  of  the  com- 
munity can  be  duplicated  anywhere 
in  the  State.  E.  P.  Clayton,  head  of 
the  Poultry  Department,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures  from  the  record  of 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Castles,  president  of  the 
association: 

During  the  eight  months  ending 
September  1st,  Mrs.  Castles  sold 
$122.01  worth  of  eggs  at  market 
prices  from  ninety  hens,  and  during 
the  same  time  sold  breeding  stock 
to  the  value  of  $19.50  and  breeding 
eggs  to  the  value  of  $76.65,  making  a 
total  gross  income  of  $218.16,  at  a 
cost  of  $45.60  worth  of  feed  pur- 
chased. No  account  is  taken  of  home- 
grown feed,  as  this  was  more  than 
offset  by  seventy-five  pullets  and 
twenty-two  cockerels  left  on  the  yard 
and  valued  at  one  dollar  each.  ' 

In  this  same  period,  Miss  Eudora 
Carpenter,  another  member  of  the 
association,  made  a  net  profit  of 
$155.05  from  sixty-five  hens,  cost  of 
feed  and  labor  considered.  In  both 
cases  the  feed  used  was  corn,  wheat, 
cottonseed  meal,  and  oats,  supple- 
mented by  green  feeds  and  skimmilk. 
Wheat  bran,  cornmeal,  and  cotton- 
seed meal  were  fed  in  the  form  of  a 
dry  mash,  using  equal  parts  of  each. 
No  account  was  taken  in  either  case 
of  the  eggs  and  chickens  used  for  the 
home  table. 

Cut  Out  Kerosene 

IT  IS  a  common  thing  to  see  the 
recommendation  that,  to  prevent 
and  cure  colds,  a  thin  film  of  kerosene 
should  be  used  on  the  drinking 
water.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  the 
film  of  kerosene  should  be  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  on  top  of  the  drinking  water. 

Fowls  have  been  found  suffering 
from  some  strange  and  mysterious 
disease.  These  fowls  had  had  just  sim- 
ple fall  colds  originally,  but  had 
been  tortured  almost  to  death  by 
careless  use  of  kerosene  as  a  "home 
remedy."  Some  were  blind  in  one  or 
both  eyes;  some  with  badly  blistered 
and  inflamed  heads,  feathers  gone, 
skin  red  and  covered  with  thick,  yel- 
lowish crusts.  It  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  disease;  kerosene  did  it,  used 
in  the  drinking  water.  Some  were 
found  with  throats  so  inflamed  that 
they  could  not  swallow  food — kero- 
sene again,  internally  at  half  and 
full  teaspoonful  doses.  Some  fowls 
had  suddenly  stopped  laying  and  be- 
gun to  droop;  examination  discov- 
ered sores  and  blisters  on  breast  and 
between  thighs  ana  body — kerosene 
once  more,  this  time  used  on  the 
roosts  and  drop  boards  late  in  the 
afternoon,  so  that  the  poor  birds 
went  to  bed  on  perches  wet  with 
kerosene.  When  kerosene  is  used 
on  roosts  and  drop  boards  to  get  rid 
of  vermin,  be  sure  to  use  it  in  the 
early  morning  so  that  it  has  ample 


time  to  dry  into  the  wood  before 
roosting  time.  There  is  grave  dan- 
ger in  the  use  of  kerosene  as  a  poul- 
try remedy.  There  are  simple  reme- 
dies that  are  much  better  and  far 
more  safe.  If  you  do  not  know  what 
to  do  for  a  sick  bird,  and  cannot  get 
advice  promptly  from  some  one  ex- 
perienced in  treating  the  sick,  then 
put  the  bird  into  a  clean  open-front 
coop,  feed  and  water  it,  and  let  it 
alone.  This  plan  is  far  safer  and 
more  productive  of  good  results  than 
the  ignorant  and  careless  use  of 
"'home  remedies." 

Keep  300  Fowls 

^T  THE  average  market  price,  the 
value  of  poultry  and  eggs  an- 
nually produced  in  Ohio  amounts  to 
$35,000,000.  Poultry  specialists  say 
that  this  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
The  industry  might  be  made  more 
profitable,  however,  by  adhering  to 
more  efficient  practices.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  consider  in  the  poultry 
business  from  the  viewpoint  of  profit 
is  that  of  keeping  the  proper  num- 
ber of  birds  in  the  farm  flock.  Un- 
der ordinary  conditions,  \\  is  held 
that  300  fowls  represent  the  best 
number.  It  should  be  large  enough 
to  make  the  producer  independent 
of  the  local  market,  and  yet  not  be 
so  large  as  to  interfere  with  more 
profitable  enterprises.  Three  hun- 
dred fowls  take  little  more  time  or 
equipment  than  150. 

Bulletin  on  Poultry  Houses 

BULLETIN  on  poultry  houses 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Ohio 
State  University.  In  general,  it  deals 
with  the  construction  of  different 
types  of  poultry  houses  as  well  as 
their  equipment.  Notable  among  the 
topics  treated  are:  Ventilation  ar- 
rangements which  prevent  direct 
drafts;  arrangement  and  number  of 
fecdyards  which  provide  for  a  rota- 
tion of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  grass; 
and  construction  of  feed  hoppers. 

To  Lighten  Grain  Ration 
•yo  LIGHTEN  the  grain  ration  for 
chickens  and  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition,  a  green  food,  such  as 
sprouted  oats  is  satisfactory.  Soak 
the  oats  over  night  in  a  pail  of  water 
to  which  has  been  added  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  formalin,  to  prevent  mold. 
Spread  the  oats  out  an  inch  thick  on 
a  tray  which  is  provided  with  drain- 
age. Sprinkle  with  warm  water 
twice  a  day.  Stir  occasionally  until 
the  sprouts  start.  When  3  or  4 
inches  high,  the  sprouts  will  be 
ready  for  use.  One  square  inch  per 
hen  per  day  of  the  mass  is  the 
amount  usually  fed. 

Do  You  Know? 

IN  ONE  of  the  States,  a  farm  survey 
was  recently  made  to  determine 
the  profit  made  per  100  birds  on  the 
farm  as  kept  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. The  five  best  flocks  averaged 
as  follows:  $247  per  100  birds,  $154, 
$153,  $107,  $104.  The  five  poorest 
flocks  averaged  from  $67  down  to  $15 
profit  per  100  birds.  From  these  fig- 
ures, it  is  plain  that  every  flock  sur- 
veyed was  kept  at  a  profit. 


US.VaXa/nX 

Tflfi.  CoVliaVt  HobCU 
jlto^WXOY.  14,19  It 


Correct  Protection  Means  US.Protection 


I 


FIOXiT  Chlcks  ^  Protected  by  a  Correct  Coal-Burning  Hover? 

■    p^teaeTby  ^tZ&ttg»  ^  CORRECT*  is 

disc    andern  thermostat     Tht  ™t  „    J  ^      '7  H°Ver  at  the  Price  that  has  the  double- 

tion,  with  a  savfnl^el.  ^XS^ZZZZX  'gffSSZTSS?  T  T"* 

nours.  t^osts  but  5c.  or  less  a  day  to  run. 
8»  t-OKRECT  is  spnrk-proof,  gas-tight,  self-feedinc   „„.,   •  ,       .  . 
— V  Wl"    -comodate  5U  to   dKffiTW aOT^1^-"*"* 

41-inch  Canopy  $10.75     52-inch  Canopy...  $1 1.85 

Th.r.;onlyon.  CWMflS^fc^  Rmfatm  JL.„„.. 

CORRECT  HATCHER  COMPANY,        Department  17,       Lee.vill,,  Carroll  Counts  Ohio. 


Stop 

Disease  -e 
and  v. 
Sickness. 


Clean, 
Sanitary 
Feed  - 
No  Waste. 


The  only  hog  feeder  on  the  market  feeding  Grain 
and  Tankage  without  clogging  and  bridging. 
The  "Ntcyer"  handle*  any  kind  of  feed;  accommo- 
dates 5*to  75  hogs.  Regulates  the  feed  they  eat 
and  keeps  the  feed  clean  and  wholesome.  Your 
hogs  are  sure  to  be  healthy  and  profitable  if  you 
have  this  $16.75  Feeder.  Make  big  money  from 
your  hogs.  Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR 
which  shows  many  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  MEYER  CORPORATION 
Morion,  516  Meyer  Block.  Illinois 


R.  F. 


C.1%  DDCCnC  Valuable  New  Poultry 
01  DnttUO  Booh  Free  — 108  pages. 

Fine  pure-bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  Choice,  hardy.  Northern  raised. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America's  greatest  poultry  fa.ro.  2»th  year 
in  business.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 
NEUBERT  CO..  Box  821  •  Mankato.  Minn. 


Fashion  Plato  Buffs 

Winner- at  all  the  Itisf  Shows.  Trap- 
nested  11  years.  I  he  Heat  Win  ei  Lay- 
ers. Start  right.  Kggs  $3.00  for  15. 
A.  E.  MAKTZ,  Iloi  U,  Arendla.  Ind. 
Buff  O  plngton  Specialist  and  Judge. 


PA  BEST  PAYING  VARIETIES 

Jll  Hardy  Northern  raised  Chickens,  Ducki, 
Gceic  fie  i  Turkvyi.  Purt-bred  heaviest  lay- 
in,-  atraini-  Fowls,  Eggs,  lnculiators,  all  at  tow 
prices  Large  new  Poultry  Book  and  Breeders' Com- 
plat.  Gu,u.-Fr«.  W.  A.  Welwr,  Box  25.  Mankato.  Minn. 


INDIAN  RUNNER   DUCK  CULTURE 

Finest  illustrated  duck  book  published.  Tells 
khow  to  hatch  and  care  for  greatest  egg  produc- 
ing fowl  on  earth.    How  to  get  a  start. 
Quotes  low  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  of 
*  finest  strains.   Sent  for  6  cents  postage. 
Berry's  Farm,  Box  158,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


62  BREEDS,?"6 


key*.  Hardy 
tlful,  Fowls 


ucks,  Geese,  Tur- 
orthern  r.ilsed,  vtgurous.beau- 
incubators,  at  low  prices. 


America's  Pioneer  Poultry  Farm;  23  years  exp.  Large 
fine  Annual  Poultry  Book  a  id  Catalog  i  m  k 
F.  A.  NEUBERT,  Box  621,  Mankato,  Minn. 


RAISE  GUINEA  PIGS 

We  buy  all  you  raise.  Splendid raoneymakintf  opportunity. 
Big  demand  — thousands  needed  weekly.  Easy  to  raise  — 
inexpensive  to  house,  feed,  keep.  Pay  better  than  poultry 
orBquaba.  Particulars,  contract,  booklet  how  to  raise  free). 
CAVIES  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,    728  W.  74th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  1^7.% 
and  SQUABS  £.^iBflw,..e^.„% 

chicks.  Our  Biu  Book  True 
Bow.  Shows  fowls  in  natural  colors.  Thousands  of 
prize  winners,  best  layers,  loweot  prices.  FREE. 

Crescent  Poultn  Farms  Boi  16.      Des  Moines,  Iowa 


^fl  Varlpriuc  Chicken*,  Bronze,  White 
<JU  TdneiieS,  Holland,  Bourbon  Red 
turkoys;  oulouse,  Embden,  African,  China 
Geese;  Pekln,  Rouen,  Indian  Runner,  Mus- 
covy ducks.  Guineas.  Incubators  and 
brooders.  Catalog  two  cents. 
THEODORE  FRANZ.  Box  99,  HANIATO.  MINN 


NATIONAL  Hatchef 


Peter  Eilpatrick,  Nazareth  Pa.,  writes.  Have 
made  better  hatches  than  anyone  here." 
Money  cannot  buy  greater  hatching  val- 
ue. Hot  water  heat— double  wall — dead  air 
space— asbestos  lining — self  regulating— ventilating 
—double  glass  doors— safety  lamp— egg  tester.  No 
extras  to  buy — easy  to  operate — will  not  warp  or 
shrink.  Strongest,  most  durable  Incubator  made. 

40 
DAYS 
TRIAL 


Incubator 


Only  $10 


Freight  Paid  East  of  Reekie* 

Take  no  chances.  The  National  is  built  on  U.S.Gov- 
ernment  specifications.  A  proven  cold  weather 
hatcher.  The  World's  Greatest  Incubator  Bargain. 
Send  postal  today  for  Free  1917  Catalog  And 
Poultry  Book— worth  dollars  to  every  poultry  raiser 
—or  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  Incu- 
bator and  brooder  both  prepaid  $12. SO. Comes  set 
up  ready  to  run.  with  book  of  instruction*..  You  take 
no  risk. aatisf action  guaranteed  or  money  refund- 
ed. Don't  delay.  Send  for  Poultry  Book  today  sure. 

NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box::  n  Racine,  Uris. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears 
In  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS.  When 
answering'  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  In  The  Farming 
Business." 
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ierican  Fence 


toll  Bfc  Siutnps 

Jy  Hand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  digging, no 
expense  for  teams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  brieve rage — same  prin- 
ciple as  a  jack.  Ico  pounds  pull 
od  the  lever  gives  a  48-tan  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 


Shvuiinr 


HAND  POWER. 

i  A  Stump 
1  Puller 


Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

^Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 
Boxeo 
182  Fifth  Street 
•  v     San  Francisco 
California 


Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable.  Ma»- 
sive.  Built  to  last:  to  do  bard. 
Heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  k  to  X  horse-power  more  than 
d.  3  Month*  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
to  22  B-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
eries.  10  Y.ar  Guarantee.  Host  practieal  engine 
r  built.      Engine  book  free.      A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


CONTESTANTS 

IN  THE 

W.  D.  Eoyce  Co.'s 

$4,000  Cash 
Home  Picturegame 

ATTENTION! 

mamaimammmmmaBaaaaaaaaawammaaaaaaa^ammMmmmamam 

Very  shortly  we  will  an- 
lounce  the  winning  titles 
n  our  Home  Picturegame. 
The  work  of  checking  has 
Drogressed  far  enough  for 
is  to  be  certain  that  it  will 
)nly  be  a  very  short  time 
before  we  can  announce 
he  winning  titles. 

Do  not  lose  or  mislay 
'our  duplicate  set  of  an- 
wers,  which  you  have 
cept  at  home.  Be  sure  to 
ceep  it 

Watch  This  Paper  Each 
Week  for  Details  as  to 
iow  the  Checking  Is  Pro- 
gressing. 

I  HE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St., 
bmCAGO,      -  ILLINOIS 


Problems  in 

Unbalanced  Soil 

Continued  From  Page  1223 

honest  mixers  and  sellers  of  fertil- 
izers have  used  common  muck  as  a 
filler  for  their  fertilizers,  as  this 
muck  analyzes  a  large  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  and  helps  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  the  State  laws  regarding  fer- 
tilizer content.  Only  by  the  growing 
of  crops  on  a  piece  of  land  for  a 
series  of  years  and  noting  the  results 
ca/i  one  know  what  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  land  are,  how  much  it 
is  unbalanced,  or  how  quickly  it  may 
be  unbalanced  by  a  particular  proc- 
ess of  crop  raising. 

In  France,  one  of  the  processes 
most  followed  in  determining  the 
balance  or  unbalance  of  soils  is  to 
grow  crops  on  it  rather  than  to  make 
a  chemical  analysis.  Even  those 
that  make  chemical  analyses  also 
depend  on  the  other  method  to  show 
what  the  soils  can  really  do.  In  this 
country  experimenters  are  also  pla- 
cing a  greater  dependence  on  the 
crop-growing  tests  than  on  any  other 
method.  This  method  of  soil  testing 
consists  in  growing  for  a  iong  series 
of  years  different  crops  on  small 
plats,  leaving  many  of  the  plats  un- 
fertilized, and  following  regular  sys- 
tems of  fertilization  with  the  other 
plats.  Doubtless  it  would  pay  to 
carry  on  such  tests  on  every  farm. 
A  soil  that  is  perfectly  balanced  is 
in  shape  to  produce  a  maximum 
crop,  if  the  conditions  of  moisture, 
culture  and  heat  are  right. 

One  thing  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
and  that  is  that  all  fertilizing  is  a 
process  of  keeping  up  the  balance  of 
the  soil  or  of  restoring  a  balance  that 
has  been  lost.  If  this  were  kept 
sight  of  there  would  be  less  blind 
use  of  complete  fertilizers  and  more 
intelligent  mixing  of  such  fertilizers 
as  need  to  be  mixed.  In  Germany, 
where  the  science  -of  soil  fertilizing 
has  been  greatly  developed,  the 
farmers  are  using  single  fertilizers 
very  largely,  always  using  the  one 
of  which  the  soil  is  most  in  need.  In 
this  way  a  dollar's  worth  of  fer- 
tilizer does  the  greatest  possible 
good. 

The  task  of  rebalancing  the  soil  is 
a  gigantie  one,  for  the  unbalanced 
condition  exists  from  the  surface  to 
a  great  depth,  while  all  the  rebal- 
ancing is  done  in  the  topmost  six 
inches.  This  is  the  striking  differ- 
ence between  naturally  balanced 
soils  and  soils  that  have  been  arti- 
ficially balanced.  The  value  of  a 
naturally  balanced  soil  very  greatly 
exceeds  the  value  of  a  soil  that  is 
naturally  unbalanced  and  has  to  be 
annually  rebalanced  by  application 

I  of  fertilizer. 

In  a  soil  that  is  naturally  bal- 
anced way  down,  there  is  an  upward 

i  movement  of  the  way-down  fertility, 

I  by  the  medium  of  earth  worms  and 
the  movement  of  soil  water,  as  well 

!  as  by  the  penetmtion  of  roots  and 
the  action  of  soil  bacteria. 

I  was  riding  in  a  train  over  a  part 
of  Illinois  where  much  of  the  soil  is 
out  of  balance  naturally.  A  local 
real  estate  man  pointed  out  of  the 
window  to  a  farm  we  were  passing 
and  said,  "That  farm  was  recently 
sold  to  an  out-of-town  buyer  at  a 
good  price.  The  soil  on  that  farm  is 
naturally  poor.  But  the  owner 
wanted  to  sell  it,  and  put  fertilizer 
on  every  field,  and  this  summer 
grew  big  crops.  Then  he  brought 
in  a  man  looking  for  a  good  farm 
and  showed  him  the  fine  crops  grow- 
ing in  all  the  fields,  but  did  not  tell 
him  they  were  the  results  of  heavy 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
He  sold  the  farm  all  right  at  a  good 
price,  but  the  new  owner  will  find 
out  something  later." 

To  know  a  farm,  one  must  look 
deeper  than  the  surface  soil,  especial- 
ly if  that  surface  soil  has  been  heav- 
ily fertilized. 


Watch  out  for  the  eggs  of  the  tent 
caterpillar  when  you  start  pruning 
your  orchard — it's  easier  to  get  them 
before  the  eggs  hatch  than  after. 


VVoven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Big,  full  gauge 
wires — full  weight — full 

length  rolls.  Superior  quality 
galvanizing— proof  against  hardest 
weather  conditions. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts  last  a  life- 
time. Hold  fence  secure  against  all 
conditions. 

Sent  Free — Our  Book,  "How  to  Build  a  Fence." 
Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago       New  York       Pittsburgh       Cleveland  Denver 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition 
The  Supreme  Award  of  Merit 


Tuber-Tonic 

Good  for  potatoes  and  bad  for  bugs 

A  three-in-one  potato  spray  that  kills  insects, 
prevents  blight  and  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  plant. 

Like  all  Sherwin-Williams  Dry 
Powdered  Insecticides,  it  is  cheap 
to  ship,  easy  to  use,  and  cannot 
freeze. 


Lime-Sulfur 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Tuber-tonic 
Fungi-Bordo 


All  in 

Dry  Powdered 
Form 


Send  for  our  Spraying  Literature 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Makers 

781  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


"S/iort 
Measure-  ^ 

efi  ?  '  iff 


A  cow  can  not  tell  you  when  she  is  sick,  but  her 
milk  yield  is  a  very  accurate  indication  of  her  con- 
dition. The  fact  is,  thousands  of  cows  are  allowed 
to  remain  unprofitable  or  below  their  reasonable 
standard  of  productiveness  through  their  owner's 
failure  to  act  on  the  hint  of  the  milk  pail.  Don't  pass 
It  off  by  simply  calling  her  a  "backward  cow" — cor- 
rect the  trouble  and  reap  the  extra  profit. 

Kow-Kure  is  a  medicine  for  cows  that  are  "off 
color."  It  is  in  no  sense  a  food,  but  it  promptly  acts 
on  the  digestive  organs  and  enables  the  cow  to  thrivo 
on  her  natural  food.  Its  great  curative  powers  act  on 
the  genital  organs  where  many  cow  ailments  origi- 
nate. The  success  of  Kow-Kure  is  positive  In  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches  and  other  common  ills. 

You  can  buy  Kow-Kure  from  feed  dealers  and 
druggists,  in  50c.  and  $1.00  packages. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lrndoavillo,  Vt. 


Write  for 
free  book 
I  "The  Homo 
Cow  Doctor' 


UNFAILING 

SIGN 

 •  :  — d 
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SOME  OPEN  SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS 


Wisconsin  Lends 
"THERE  were  58,000  silos  of  an  aver- 
age capacity  of  eighty-nine  tons 
in  use  on  Wisconsin  farms  in  the 
fall  of  1916,  according  to  the  State's 
Federal  crop  estimators.  One  farmer 
in  three  living  on  farms  of  more  than 
twenty  acres  in  Wisconsin  possesses 
these  storehouses  for  succulent  feed. 

The  figures  which  have  been  col- 
lected and  tabulated  at  the  State  head- 
quarters office  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Estimate  Bureau,  located  at  Madison, 
show  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  corn  crop  of  1916  was  placed  in 
silos. 

In  1913  only  about  25  per  cent  of 


the  corn  crop  of  the  State  was  made 
into  silage.  The  unfavorable  growing 
season  of  1915,  in  which  much  of  the 
corn  failed  to  mature,  greatly  added 
to  silo  popularity  in  Wisconsin.  Since 
then  county  agricultural  representa- 
tives, farm  organizations,  and  bankers 
have  found  it  much  easier  to  convince 
their  farm  friends  of  the  value  and 
necessity  of  silos  as  good  crop  and 
livestock  insurance. 

With  the  present  growing  interest 
in  silo  construction  in  Wisconsin,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  State  will  easily 
maintain  the  national  lead  in  this 
progressive  movement,  as  not  only  the 
dairymen,  but  the  beef  producers  of 


the  Badger  State  are  dotting  the  land- 
scape with  these  "watchtowers  of 
prosperity." 

Prevent :  Don't  Cure 
PREVENTIVE  instead  of  curative 
medicine  will  be  the  medicine  of 
the  future.  There  was  a  time,  in  the 
old  district  school,  when  having  the 
"itch"  was  a  part  of  going  to  school  in 
the  winter  time.  A  student  who  would 
appear  at  school  now  with  that  dis- 
ease would  be  in  disgrace.  There  will 
come  a  time  when  it  will  be  consid- 
ered as  much  of  a  disgrace  to  have 
the  typhoid  fever.  People  will  learn 
that  it  is  much  better  to  invest  in  pre- 


Mr.  Edison9 s  Wonderful  New  Phonograph 

Sent  on  Free  Trial 

Read  the  Coupon  Below!  ^StS^,t,KZ 

nograph  with  the  new  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  and  twelve  brand  new  Diamond  Amberol 
Records  sent  to  you  on  absolutely  free  trial.  Send  no  money — just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  send  it  to  us  at  once.  We  will  send  you  the  complete  outfit  immediately.  Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with 
the  latest  song  hits  of  the  big  cities.  Laugh  at  the  side-splitting  minstrel  shows.  Hear  anything  from  Grand  Opera  to 
Comic  Vaudeville.   Then,  if  you  choose,  send  the  whole  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expense. 


Only  $122  After 


Send  No  Money 

—  Just  the  Coupon 


rri     •       1  If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb 

I  If*!  54  I  new  instrument  after  the  free  trial,  send 

*  *  us  only  $1.00.  Pay  the  balance  of  $36  for  n     .  ...        „  .  iV  „. 

Convince  yourself  first.    Get  the  New 

Edison  in  your  home  on  free  trial.  See  for 
yourself  how  much  you  need  it  in  your  life.  See 
how  much  happier  it  will  make  your  home.  Just  fill 
out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in.  No  money  down,  no 
C.  O.  D.  You  pay  us  nothing  unless  you  keep  the 
outfit.  Send  it  back,  if  you  wish,  at  our  expense. 
Or  pay  only  $1.00  after  the  trial,  and  $3.50  a  month 
until  you  have  paid  $36.00.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

F.  K.  Babson  Eiia^tZTvh 

4692Edi»on  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

Canadian  Office  :  355  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

No  obligation  to  buy  in  sending  this  coupon,  this  is  just  an  application  for  a  Free  Trial™""™*""™"1 
BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dists.,  4692  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Babson:— As  per  your  offer,  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Edison's  wonderful  new  style  phonograph  with  the 
new  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  in  my  own  home  on  free  trial.  Also  send  me  twelve  records.  If  I  decide  to  keep  the 
outfit,  I  will  have  the  privilege  of  the  rock-bottom  price  of  $36.00  direct  from  you  on  your  special  terms.  I  merely  agree  to  take  the  outfit  prompt- 
ly from  the  depot,  nay  the  small  freight  or  express  charges,  and  if  I  do  not  find  it  thoroughly  satisfactory,  I  reserve  the  right  to  return  the  outfit 
at  once  at  your  expense.  Otherwise,  I  will  send  the  first  payment  of  $1.00  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  free  trial  or  as  soon  as  possible,  m  no 
case  exceeding  one  week,  and  will  make  monthly  payments  thereafter  of  $3.50  for  10  months.  The  outfit  is  to  remain  your  property  until  the  last 
payment  has  been  made. 


the  complete  outfit  in  easy  payments  of  only  $3.50  a  month. 
Think  of  it— a  $1.00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month 

to  get  this  outfit  of  Mr.  Edison's  new  phonograph  with  the  Diamond 
Stylus  reproducer,  the  life-like  music  — the  same  Diamond  Amberol 
Records  —  all  the  musical  results  of  the  highest  priced  outfits.  The 
finest,  the  b»«t  that  money  can  buy  at  very  much  less  than  the  price 
at  which  imitations  of  the  Genuine  New  Edison  aie  offered. 

After  years  of  labor  on  his  favorite  invention.  Mr. 

Edison  has  made  the  music  of  the  phonograph  true  to  life.  There  is 
no  reason,  now  — especially  since  we  make  this  rock-bottom  offer  — 
why  you  should  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  Mr.  Edison's 
genuine  instrument. 


ventlve  measures  than  In  curative 
medicine.  I'll  warrant  that  the 
best  physicians  in  your  town  are 
the  leaders  in  the  work  of  prevent- 
ing, as  well  as  curing,  disease. — 
Dr.  O.  W.  C. 

Pull  Stumps 
JF  THE  average  man  knew  what 
stumps  in  his  fields  cost  him 
annually,  he  would  never  believe 
himself  a  farmer  until  they  were 
removed.  And  he  will  not' be  more 
than  a  one-horse  farmer  until  his 
fields  are  cleared.  Two-horse  im- 
plements, those  pieces  of  machin- 
ery which  put  the  soil  in  proper 
tilth  and  tend  the  crop  all  thru  the 
season  on  the  large  fields  of  the 
successful  farmer,  will  never  find 
a  place  on  half-cleared  land. 

The  most  economical  farm  work 
is  done  on  farms  with  three  horses. 
On  this  point,  the  best  authorities 
on  farm  management  agree.  The 
step,  then,  is  from  one  horse  to 
three.  You  can't  take  it  if  you  let 
stumps  stand  in  your  path. 

Success  Under  Difficulties 

J^T  THE  Victoria  Mills,  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C,  lives  a  former  oper- 
ative who,  owing  to  rheumatism, 
was  forced  to  give  up  mill  work. 
While  incurably  deformed  and 
bent,  he  is  a  wonderful  example 
for  the  community  in  which  he 
lives. 

His  physical  condition  from  every 
appearance  would  warrant  one  in 
doubting  the  following  statement 
resulting  from  intensive  work  on 
j  the  one-acre  tract  about  his  home 
I  where  he  has  lived  for  nine  years. 

While  previously  fond  of  the  soil, 
1  lie  accomplished  no  extraordinary 
results  until  the  Demonstration 
Work  was  placed  at  the  Victoria 
Mills  in  1913.  Since  that  time  he 
has  made  a  splendid  living  for  him- 
self and  family  on  the  one  acre  of 
land  worked  by  himself.  His  assets 
consist  of  a  cow,  for  which  he 
raised  all  feed,  except  meal  and 
hulls,  seven  peach  trees,  five  grape- 
vines, three  Himalaya  berries,  five 
fig  bushes,  a  few  raspberry  bushes 
and  strawberry  plants. 

Most  remarkable  of  all  is  his  suc- 
cess with  butter  beans  planted 
around  his  garden  fence,  and  used 
for  home  beautification  and  shade 
on  trellises  at  doors  and  windows 
of  his  home.  While  the  regular 
vegetable  garden  is  producing  from 
one  to  three  crops  at  a  time,  the 
fence  is  producing  butter  beans, 
from  which  source  alone  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  have  been  gath- 
ered: 

Sales  of  fresh  butter  beans 
during  1916   $15.00 

Dried  and  sold  7  bushels  of 
butter  beans  during  1916..  33.60 


S     F.  K 


My  name  

Shipping  point. 


....My  post  office. 
.Ship  by  


 R.F.D.No  State. 

 Occupation  


2     Age  Married  or  single  If  steadily  employed  at  a  salary  please  state. 


How  long  a  resident  in  your  neighborhood  and  your  vicinity?.. 


If  there  is  any  possibility  of  changing 


your  address  during  the  next  year,  what  will  be  your  next  address? .... 


Total   $48.60 

Going,  Going! 
A  FEW  broken-down  horses  will 
soon  be  the  last  remnant  of  the 
scrub  type  so  common  a  few  years 
ago  in  Kansas.  In  fact,  it  looks  as 
tho  pure-bred  horses  will  complete- 
ly supplant  old  Dobbin.  Six  years 
ago,  when  the  Kansas  stallion  law 
became  effective,  2,599  pure-breds 
and  3,766  grades  and  scrubs  were 
licensed  to  stand  for  public  service, 
while  during  1916  licenses  were 
issued  for  3,160  pure-breds  and 
2,130  grades  and  scrubs. 


There  were  cut  from  the  Na- 
tional Forests  in  the  fiscal  year 
1916  604,920,000  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber. Of  this  amount  119.483,000 
board  feet  were  cut  under  free  use 
privilege  by  42,055  individuals.  In 
all,  10,840  sales  of  timber  were 
made,  of  which  97  per  cent  were 
under  $100  in  value,  indicating  the 
extent  to  which  the  homesteader, 
rancher,  miner,  small  millman,  and 
others  in  need  of  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  timber  draw  upon  the  for- 
ests. 
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EEDS 

Reliable  lad  Faf  ef  Life  « 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

i  to  build  Mm  ImlMft.    A  trial 
I  make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  HSjfrijj? 

vattfe  15c:  Lru»«.  12  kinds,  wortb  15c: 
TMiiaft,  11  tbe  Quest,  wortb  20c;  Txmip, 
7  OptBTdld.  worth  10c:  0oU»,  8  best  varieties, 
worth  15c:  10  Sprta*  Fio«>ri»!  Boibt,  worth 
tao   Hi  varieties  In  all.  worth  $1.00. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE 


Write  today;  mention  this  paper 

SEND  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  rxvfctng  and  re. 

(Xi ve  t&ia  Tolombio  roiiootio.  ml  m*t*i 
llleill,  tossthoro-ilh  my  bis  in- 
•trucuva.  beortiinl  S*»d  sai  Float 
Boot.  UiU-i  all  about  BuciDo. 
-ru-1  of  Li.'*-'  BMdt.  PUau.  «co 


H.W.BUCKBEE 

Kociford  Seed  Fiau 
r»rm  S3         Bockford.  HI 


To  Multiply  the  Golden  Hoof 
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BuildJour  CankAccount 

With  CORN 


More  profit  in  Corn  than 
any  other  Crop — when  you 
find  the  variety  best  suited 
for  your  locality.  Others  are 
harvesting  75  to  90  bushels 
per  acre — so  can  you. 

i&  "ft. 
per    acre  Corn"  prove 

this  to  you. 

Send  at  once  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalog  with  full 
information  on  all  Seed 
Grains,  Seed  Com.  Clover, 
Grasses,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds.  All  sold  direct  from 
grower  to  planter — It's  free. 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., 

118  FIRST  AVENTE.  FARIBAULT,  MINN. 


20  Packets  Seeds— 10c 

We  wint  every  reader  to  test  "HARRIS  SEEDS  THAT 
HUSTLE."  Send  loc.  now — before  yon  forget — for  this 
■ammoth  collection.  We  send  vou  20  separate  packets  finest 
varieties—one  each— of  Beets,  Carrots,  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Cress,  Mu  .km-  Ion,  Water* 
melon.  Onion,  Parsley,  Paron  p.  Radish,  Salsify, 
Spinach.  Tomato.  Giant  Mixed  Poppies,  Calendula, 
Cos  moo;  also  Children's  Botanical  Garden,  a  colec- 
tion  of  flower  seeds.  With  this  cot'ecri,  n  we  send  rebate 
check  for  10c  sad  bis  catalogue  of  world's  finest  seeds. 
IAMB  BROS.  SEED  CO..  438  Man  Street  MT.  PLEASANT.  RICH. 


leading  breeds  of  sheep.  The  breeds 
compared  have  been  the  Southdown, 
the  Shropshire,  the  Hampshire,  the 
Cotswold,  and  the  Rambouillet.  This 
year  the  Lincoln  will  be  added  to  the 
others  in  the  experimental  lots. 

The  information  sought  in  the  rec- 
ords kept  of  these  breeds  is  the  aVer- 
age  weight  of  a  typical  ewe  in  breed- 
ing condition,  weight  of  fleece,  rela- 
tive economy  of  winter  maintenance, 
weight  of  iamb  at  birth,  average 
lambing  percentage,  gains  of  lambs 
in  weights  taken  at  two  week  inter- 
vals, yield  of  milk  from  the  average 
ewe  of  the  breeds  mentioned,  and 
butterfat  percentage  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  milk. 

The  work  for  1916-17  during  the 
period  of  securing  milk  samples  and 
making  determinations  for  butterfat 
and  chemical  compositions  will  re- 
quire the  attention  of  five  members 
of  the  senior  class  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  students  will  be  su- 
pervised by  members  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Animal  Husbandry.  No  bulletin  will 
be  issued  until  further  data  have  been 
secured.  Interesting  indications  to 
date,  are,  however,  relative  economy 
of  maintenance  of  the  Southdown 
and  Rambouillet,  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Hampshire  lamb,  and  the  high 
butterfat  tests  of  some  individual 
ewes. 

Essentials  to  Success 
QNE.  The  willingness  of  the  farmer 
to  pay  the  proper  attention  to 
his  flock  at  the  critical  time  of  the 
year. 

2.  The  production  of  lambs  of  early 


maturity  that  should  preferably  be 
marketed  before  the  first  of  July. 

3.  The  control  of  parasites  in  the 
flock  by  the  sale  of  early  lambs,  ro- 
tation of  pasture  and  flock  manage- 
ment. 

4.  The  protection  of  sheep  from 
dogs  by  community  interest  in  sheep 
by  enforcing  dog  laws  and  keeping 
sheep  in  protected  quarters  at  night. 

5.  The  utilization  of  pasture  to  the 
greatest  degree. 

6.  The  feeding  of  corn  silage  with 
clover  in  alfalfa  hay,  supplemented 
with  grain  to  the  breeding  ewes  of 
definite  periods. 

7.  The  selection  of  breeding  sheep 
that  possess  merit  in  wool,  as  well  as 
mutton  character.  Constitutional 
vigor  as  a  result  of  breeding  is  es- 
sential in  a  foundation  flock. 

8.  A  pure-bred  ram  of  a  desirable 
type  and  quality  should  sire  the 
lambs. 

9.  Cheap  equipment  which  offers 
protection,  plenty  of  ventilation  and 
a  dry  bed. 

10.  The  marketing  of  products  of 
wool  and  mutton  with  an  understand- 
ing of  market  values  and  demand. 

11.  A  permanent  flock  of  fifty  to 
100  breeding  ewes  is  a  desirable 
number  for  an  average  farm  flock. 

12.  Realization  of  the  fitness  of 
a  flock  on  the  farm,  their  value  as 
weed  destroyers,  utilizers  of  rough 
feeds  and  conservers  of  soil  fertility. 
— Pennsylvania  State  College. 


The  Corn  Club  boys  have  decided 
that  their  couDtry  needs  them,  and 
they  are  planning  to  stay  with  it. 
Their  country — not  the  city. 


Adapting  Crops  to  Conditions 
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CONDON'S  NEW  J-1  A  ¥>f>  A  g^V? 
PROSPERiTY  \jAJ3M3AxxEd 

Quick  as  lightning.  Hard  as  stone. 

One  of  the  earliest  in  existaaee.  To  intro- 
<raea  our  HmHmrm  Gro*»n  "Sura  Crop" 
Live  Seeds  we  -rill  mail  j  go  a  Hi*  Pvt.;  *S 
•M&asaWs  teae^^ea-perlty  CDCC 
«u\S&  aaeJ  FARM  GUIDE  lIlCC 
Writs  laattV.  *wv*. 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN, 
Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 
BfU  784.  R0CKF0R0,  ILLINOIS 


Free 
Catalog 


CO  CP  BIO  CATALOG 
rriCC        OF  LIVE. 

SEEDS 

and  Plants  and  Plct.  Giant 
P. nay  Sent  FREE.  Best 
New  Seeds  sure  to  grow,  at 
low  prices.  Gardeners  tuUC 
for  wholesale  List. 
ALNEER  ERGS. 
17.Blk~  RockforU.HL 


PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Poor.  ("h-rrr.  Fmlu.  Strawberries.  Ttneo,  Bot«.  «<«. 

trtHM.  Htt.l!  BCD!IH>  Irora  l:..ri,r  1.  II.  Hi  US  iHH-. 
WTO I' Ml:  D-i:-t->n  iPPi.F.a.  Writ,  lor  lr..  r»:-,lij. 

TEH M.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  29,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


t 


FREE! 


»u  s-weripear me Straet. 

aerrv  plant*,  laraa  pkt.  of  DtW 
Cer»aJ  r  t»,  ftwdan  Oraae  arid 

Silk  Leaf  Poppy  Bead,  all  Free  for 
TaaGMK-  BatM  luc  for  mailing  expense,  or  not,  aa 
_"aa  fnaN,  Wa  offer  Y*nmns  Profrreaaiv©  Kver- 
MMtiia  plants  at  Mr  par  dom  ■  30c  t»r  rVi;  f  1 .75  for 
100%  fX.  no  for  t2f..  •nv**im6i.  CATALOG  KUfcE. 

Th*»  Gardntr  nantrj  Co.,  Boi443  ,  Ctage,  Iowa 


CEEDS 

I  *  art*  t-*o  In  hav+  *\ 


Platte*  Valley  Peerless 
-the  Best  Seeds  Grown 

I  ermat  700  to  harre  that  «  nvi  W> 
■  a  n-4.  Ari  r.f  *Vf  Bte-Ti  Oiaot  Han*; 
1  MMm.  Wrlv-  '"da*.  A.C.Afff** 


tororer  nnalsai  .I'll  Bend 
WTta  ^oencer  Sweet  Peas 
K»x  9f  ColQfnbua.Neo. 


Free  Catalog  in  colore  explains 
'  °   hoot  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wacrons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  ronnlni 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 
H*«tricir»»»ICe. 

145  f  m-.t  ,0-i.nclJII. 


PATENT? 


*ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
|  tmnt.nr*m  want  Owen  Patent*.  Bead  for 
free  books;  invention*;  wanted,  etc. 
I  help  70a  markat  roar  Invention  without  churp-e 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  110  Owe*  ftfe-,  Washnttm.  ».  C 


PATENTS 


—  WATHON  K.  tOl.lilWAM. 
Washfntrfon,  O.  C  Books  free 
HltfHeo?  rofere*ieeo.     Best  results 


ertialna;  you  see  In  THK  FAKM- 
NBHH  In  thoroly  reliable.  When 
answerlne;  these  advertisements  please 
■ay,  "1  saw  your  ad  In  The  Farming 
Business." 


in  any  other  direction,  in  search  of 
land  for  apple  growing.  Buy  a  tract 
right  here  in  Iowa,  get  busy,  and 
make  a  fortune. — G.  I. 

Developing  Hemp  Plant 
EXPERIMENTS  to  develop  better 
varieties  of  hemp  by  continued 
selection  of  Minnesota  No.  8  variety 
of  hemp  have  resulted  in  marked  im- 
provement. Those  in  charge  of  the 
work  started  with  a  plant  10  feet  5 
inches  high.  The  tallest  plant  in 
1914  was  13  feet  4  inches,  and  in  1915 
the  tallest  plant  was  16  feet  8  inches 
high.  The  entire  plant  in  1914  aver- 
aged 9  feet  11  inches  total  height, 
and  4  feet  5  inches  to  alternate 
branches.  The  marked  improvement 
in  the  plants,  especially  in  the  uni- 
form type  with  long  internodes,  in- 
dicated by  the  increased  height  to 
alternate  branches,  warrants  a  dis- 
tinctive name.  It  is  called  "Kyming- 
ton,"  indicating  Kentucky  seed  im- 
proved by  selection  in  Minnesota  and 
Washington. 

Arranging  Gardens  on  Paper 
JF  ONE  is  arranging  a  garden  on 
paper,  the  location  of  the  vegeta- 
bles should  be  planned  in  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  those  of  similar  cultural 
conditions  together.  The  perennials, 
such  as  rhubarb,  asparagus,  horse- 
radish and  winter  onions,  should  be 
located  at  one  side  with  such  full 
crops  as  parsnips,  salsify  and  Swiss 
chard.  The  shorter  season  cool 
crops,  such  as  early  cabbage,  onions, 
spinach,  lettuce,  radishes,  beets,  car- 
rots and  peas,  come  next  in  order  of 
their  planting,  and  finally  the  warm- 
er plants,  such  as  sweet  corn,  beans, 
tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplant,  cucum- 
bers and  melons. 

How  Altitude  Affects  Vegetation 
JT  IS  a  well-known  fact  that  air 

temperature  decreases  as  the  alti- 
tude increases,  and  that  as  a  result 
there  is  a  corresponding  retardation 
in  the  development  of  vegetation. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated 


that  an  increase  in  elevation  of  1,000 
feet  decreases  the  average  tempera- 
ture for  the  year  about  2%  degrees 
F. ;  for  the  summer  months  (June, 
July  and  August),  about  3  degrees; 
for  the  fall,  about  V2  degree;  winter 
about  y2  degree,  and  spring,  about 
3%  degrees.  That  is,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect a  decrease  of  1  degree  F.  in  the 
mean  temperature  for  the  year,  one 
must  ascend  about  370  feet;  for  the 
soring  about  294  feet;  summer  about 
322  feet;  fall  about  361  feet,  and 
winter  about  588  feet.  There  is  a  re- 
tardation in  the  development  of  the 
vegetation  amounting  to  about  thir- 
teen days  for  every  1,000  feet  in- 
crease in  altitude. 


MAULE'S  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIAL.  Send  10c.  for  a  packet 
of  Maule's  Success  Tomato  Seed,  tested  for 
germination  like  all  Maule  seeds.  The  Suc- 
cess is  the  heaviest  for  its  size  of  any  variety, 
firmest  meated  with  fewest  seeds. 

The  Maule  Seed  Book 

276  page  catalog  and  book  |-» 

of  gardening  information  *  'Tee 


Economy  and  fresh  seeds  insured  by  our 
direct-to-you  selling  method. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2111  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PURE  SEEDBOOK 


Flower 


WANTED 

r  100,000  new  ci 
tomcrs  in  1{ 
Our  new  four-c. 
Pure  Seed  Book  and 
f  Planting   Guide  makea 
'  friends  and  customers  of 
all.    Describes  ell  new  vari-  , 
eties  vegetable  unci  grain  cmpa. 
Hundreds  of  illnBtratione—t  — 

■  home  prounds.    How  to  prow  a  prize  R-orden. 

■  alfalfa,  clover,  vetch,  modern  varieties  biir  cro; 
I  Encyclopedia  of  field  cropa!   Dictionary  of  gen 

■  lover's  delight!   Free  for  postal.    Also  tella  how  to 

PLANT  FRUIT  FOR  PROFIT 

3  ft  berry-ffrower'9  book.    An  orchardist'a  manual.  Hun- 
dreds of  suggestions  to  improve  norm?  grounds,  add 
I  great  value  and  much  pleasure.     Plant- -or  replenish— 
your  orchard  now  I    Fruit  treeB.  shrubs  and  vines  pay 
:ash  dividends  and  beautify.    Exceptional  offers  to 
Introduce  our  Northern  grown,  snow-belt,  state  in- 
spected nursery  stock.  Lowest  wholesale  prices. 
:>Bt  wonderful  garden- or  chard  guid*  and  cat- 
alog ever  published.    A  postal  gets  it.  Don't 
this  book.  AddrcBB 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &.  COMPANY 
Dep.  2086        WATERLOO,  IOWA 


000  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
It  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 
Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors*  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHU  IV? WAY,  Rockford,  IIL 


STRAWBERRIES  ^ZlT^tl 

Rokely's  famous  Michigan  plants.  Only  hardy  well 
rooted  slock.  All  varieties— Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant,  etc.,  including  the  EVERBEARING 
STRf.wRERttY.    Write  today  sure  for  free  catalog, 

J.  N.  ROKELV.  BOX  3  BREDGMAN.  Mies' 


gPull  Stumps  .P^ 
At  LovvCost 


USE  our  "Climax"  stump  puller.  Automatic  ratchet  ™ 
pawl — no  springs  or  t;aps.  Heavy  enough  and  strong  I 
enough  to  pull  out  largest  stumps.  Will  not  roll  or  tip  forward  underheavy  I 
6train.  Low  down  pull,  great  strength  and  leverage.  Prices  $16.95  to  $65.00  ! 
£.  o.  b.  factory.  Southern  Minnesota.  Write  for  catalog— Mailed  free. 


Writ*  Home  Nearest  You 


ern 


Joy  Blackberry,  St.  Regis  Raspberry,  Van  Fleet  Hybrid 
Strawberries,  Ideal  and  Caco  Grapes,  Everybody's  Currant, 
Van  Fleet  Gooseberry.  My  Catalogue  No.  1,  an  illustrated 
book  of  64  pages  tells  all  about  them  and  describes  also  all  "the  good  old  varieties 
of  small  fruits.  It  gives  instructions  for  planting  and  culture  and  tells  aDom  to 
Alida  Lovett  Rose  that  I  am  giving  away.  In  it  are  also  offered  a  full  line  of  supe- 
rior Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrub,  and  Vines,  the  best  Nut  Tree. 
Hedge  Plants  and  Garden  Root..  Send  for  it  today-it  is  free.  Quality  unsurpassed 
—prices  lo<w.    39th  vrar — 20 J  acres.  .         n 0 r-ir 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  149,  LITTLE  SILVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


=  SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  BUYING  BY  MAIL  = 

JOHN  M.  SMYTH  MERCHANDISE  CO.,  CHICAGO 


WE  SELL 
EVERYTHING 

WE  HAVE 
WHAT  YOU 
WANT 


mm 


mm 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES  ON 

EVERYTHING 
YOU  EAT, 

WEAR  AND 
USE 


$876 


Buys  All  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware 
Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  Thi*  Big  7 
Room  House  With  Reception  and  Bath 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  building  pun  CATALOi 


full  description  of  material  needed,  quote  actual 
specifications,  show  plana  and  explain  everything  In  detail 
and  get  this  book  for  Information  If  you  Intend  to  build. 


If  you  are  about  to 

build    a    new  house, 
bam  or  garage,  or  any 
kind     of  building, 
send    for    our  Big 
Book     of  House 
Plana,    which  shows 
about   ion  designs 
of     buildings  at 
prices  ranging,  for 
all  material,  from 
$89.00     up.  We 
ahow     the  build- 
ings   In  beautiful 
colored   and  half-, 
tone  pictures,  give 
mill  prices,  give 
Be  sure 


WRITE  for  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

STEEL  ROOFING  $2.58  FOR  100  SQUARE  FEET 

Our  prices  for  ready  roofing,  metal 
rooting  and  all  goods  of 
this  nature  are  the  lowest, 
and  our  guarantee  the  long- 
est and  most  liberal. 
Write  for  our  Free  Spe- 
cial Roofing  Catalog  ami 
see.  Don't  buy  before 
you  get  our  prlcea.  We 
ire  also  headquarters  for  Wall  Board  and  ornamental  steel  celling 
'Waydoun"  prices  on  all. 


Write  Today  for  Our  FARM 
MACHINERY  CATALOG 

Before  buying,  see  our  big,  complete  line  of  latest 
Improved  1917  model  farm  Implements  In  colors. 
Standard  makes  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Every- 
thing guaranteed.  Free  trial  given.  Half  your  dealer's 
price.  Look!  Walking  plows  $2.90  up-  cultivators 
$2.10  up;  grain  drills  $10.65  up;  corn  planters  f8c  upj 
mowers  $40.65  up;  and  even*  kind  of  farm  implements 
made  at  proportionately  low  prices.  Get  the  book  sure  beforo  buying 
and  save  a  lot  of  money. 


BEST  STUMP  PULLERS  MADE] 

Get  our  prlcea  on  Stump  Pullers 
They  are  very  simple,  made  entirely  of 
steel  and  are  light  and  easy  to  handle 
Built  low  so  team  can  pass  over  rope 
Five  alaea  to  pick,  from,  ranging  In 
price  from  $13.95  up.  Guaranteed  one 
year.  Write  today  for  special  catalog,  showing  pictures  of  all  our  Stump 
Pullera.  describing  them  In  dciall  and  explaining  the  perfect  work  they  do 


We  sell  mighty  nice  clothing 
Made  from  beautiful  cloths  Into 
snappy,  up-to-date  garments  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  wear.  And  our 
prlces  are  low — very  low.  Hand- 
some wool  mixed  casslmere  aulta  as 
low  as  $6.45.  graduating  up  to 
$18.50  for  the  finest  all-wool  wor- 
sted, aerge  and  casslmere  suits. 
Trousers  as  low  as  $1.25.  and  rang- 
ing up  to  $3.95.  Big  line  of  cordu- 
roys for  trousera.  If  interested, 
write  for  CLOTHING  SAMPLE 
BOOK  NO.  27R  and  see  for  yourself 
over  100  elegant  cloth  samples  from 
which  you  can  choose.  Also  WORK 
CLOTHING,  such  as  overalls,  duck 
or  corduroy  coats,  jumpers,  khaki, 
moleskin.  jean9,  or  work  pants, 
waterproof  oil  slickers,  rubber  cloth  - 
ing.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  cata- 
log free  upon  request. 


1 1 


Ot 


WRITE 
TODAY 
Cor  our 
great  Feeb 

ion  Book 
s  h  o  wiog 
1000  plo- 
l  u  r  •  i  . 
(many  la 
colors  «x- 
>e  tl  y  as 
th.  goods 
look )  ot 
rich  beau- 
tiful coe- 
tujBesead 
•  z  quint* 
m  illlntry 
araatluni 
for  spring 
and  sum- 
our  1*17. 
W.  gu»r- 
&  n  t  «  . 
t  aultUis 
style,  par- 
feet  fit 
and  low 
price. 

LOOK — We  sell  washable  dresses  at 
$1.65  up;  wool  suits  at  $8.95  up;  dress 
skirts  at  95c  up;  petticoats  at  43c  up; 
coata  $3  95  up;  shirtwaists  45c  up;  rain- 
coats $1.95  up.  Correspondingly  low 
prices  for  Infants',  girls',  misses'  and 
ladles'  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds; 
especially  low  prices  on  high  claas  cor- 
sets, knit  and  muslin  underwear. 
MILLINERY  big  line,  latest  styles,  low- 
eat  prices,  trimmed  hats,  shapes,  orna- 
ments, flowers  and  millinery'  goods  of 
all  kinds  at  wholesale  prlcea.  Every- 
thing shown  In  the  Fashion  Book. 


If  you  have  any  use  for  any  kind  of  vehicle 
whatover.  we  have  the  most  wonderful  liberal 
p.opositlon  to  make  that  you  ever  heard  of, 
whereby  we  will  send  you  any  one  of  our  vehi- 
cles on  30  daya'  free  trial  without  any  money 
to  ua  In  advance  (let  your  bank  hold 
It),  and  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
are  not  satlafled  with  the  vehicle,  you 
can  return  It  at  our  cxpcnae  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  penny.  If  you  de- 
cide to  keep  the  vehicle,  we  will  tend 
you  a  binding  guarantee  for  2  years. 
If  interested,  write  us  a  poatal  or  let- 
ter and  aay,  "Send  me  your  Free  Spe- 
cial Vehicle  Catalog,"  which  ahows  In 
colors  our  complete  line  of  vehicles  with  full  details  about  our  wondenul 
and  liberal  offers.  We  undersell  everybody.  Top  buggies  $35.00  up:  run- 
abouts $30.00  up.  Every  kind  of  vehicle  made  at  proportionately  low  prices 


,Ol  Write  for  Our  Free 

[    / ld%f/Wi   Special  Grocery  Cata- 

'tylyVttft   log  and  see  our  full 
__EHS5^Q3aaW    "ne  °^  groceries  anu  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  at  big 
money  saving  prices  and  read  our  great  apeclal 
offer  how  we  will  sell  you  25  lbs.  of  cane 
granulated  augar  for  $1.10;  50  lba.  $2.20;  75 
lbs.  $3.30:  100  lba.  $4.40.    No  orders  accepted 
these  prlcea  until  you  receive  and  read  our  offer — so  send  today  for 
Free  Grocery  Catalog. 


rllLLWORK 

1  NEW  AND  REPAIR  W0RI 


HARDWARE 

ALL  KINDS 

Wholesale  prices  for 
Immense  Unea  of  Car- 
penters', Blacksmiths' 
ind  Plumbers'  tools  and 
supplies.  Circular  and 
cross  cut  aaws,  farm 
belle,  pocket  cutlery, 
electrical  goods,  safes, 
concrete  machinery, 
razors  and  barber0' 
aupplles.  rope.  bath 
tubs,  batli  room  out- 
tits,  lavatories,  fur- 
naces, heating  plants 
and  every  article  found  In  full  stocked  hard- 
are  stores,  but  at  H  regular  prices.  Send 
for  hardware  catalog  and  convince  youraelf. 


IT 


ON 


Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made.  Think 
of  it— we'll  send  our  READY  MIXED 
PAINT  (any  kind  you  want)  ON 
FREE     TRIAL.     You    try  the 

paint  at  home,  test  it  thoroughly. 
I'ompaie  it  with  any  make  or 
priced  pairt  you  know  of,  and 
then  decide  if  you  want  to 
keep  it;  if  not,  return  at  our 
expense  both  ways  and  you 
will  not  be  out  a  cent.  If 
you  need  paint.  Varnish  or 
stain  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Paint  Book  and 
read  there  in  detail  our  great  free  trial  offer  and 
spc  the  124  sample  colors  of  Smyth's  Unlimited 
Guarantee  Paint,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 


FREE 


SMYTH'S  60  EGG  INCUBATOR 


ALL  STEEL—ON  30  DAYS'  $o92 
FREE  TRIAL-HOLDS       * A==? 
FULL  60  EGGS 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD\£. 
To  quickly  popularize  SMTTH'S  All  Steel  60  Egg  Incubator,  we 
will  sell  5,000  at  only  $3.92  each.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  as  large  a 
per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  as  any  incubator  made,  regardless 
of  name,  make  or  price.  Made  of  polished  steel,  with  double  walled 
air  chamber,  1917  improved  disc  regulator,  standard  thermometer 
visible  through  glass  damper,  best,  safest  metal  lamp,  heat  distribut- 
ing drum  around  outer  edges,  with  jacketed  heat  flue  and  automatic 
heat  regulation.  Insuring  even  temperature  and  moisture  in  every  part 
of  egg  chamber,  and  proper  heat  to  eggs  all  the  time.  Full  direc- 
tions with  each  incubator.  SEND  $1.00  deposit  and  we  will  send 
you  this  high  grade,  latest  improved  SMYTH'S  all  steel  60  egg 
Incubator  by  freight,  subject  to  examination  Pay  balance  $2.92  and 
freight  charges  to  agent  after  you  find  the  incubator  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  the  greatest  incubator  bargain  in  the  world,  then  take 

it  home  and  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  at  our  risk,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  as  good  a  hatcher  as  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of,  regardless  of  price  or  make,  or  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  $3.92  and  freight  charges.  If  you  want  incubator  sent  by  PARCEL  POST  send  $3.92  and 
enough  money  extra  to  pay  the  parcel  post  postage  and  we'll  send  on  same  liberal  trial  offer  as  above. 
Shipping  weight  19  lbs.  We  make  very  low  prices  on  larger  incubators,  brooders,  and  poultry  supplies  of  all 
kinds  in  our  big  free  Incubator  Catalog  sent  you  free  upon  request.    Order  incubator  or  catalog  today. 


Just  think — only  57c  for  enough 
beautiful  four  color  bronzed  side 
wall,  ceiling  and  border  to  paper 
a  big  room.  Write  today  for  our 
Free  Book  of  over  100  big  sam- 
ples of  wall  paper  and  see  this  dandy  paper.  Also, 
our  exquisite  1917  papers,  consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed 
gold,  oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany, 
silk  and  creton  effects, 
at  6c  to  40c  a  double  Bill  '  t^r~  OVER 
roll  of  16  yards.  Fin-  1[\  i  ff  \oq  SAMPLES 
est  varnished  tiles.  22c  |  j  ^A.  0F  BEAUTIFUL 
a  double  roll.  Combi-  ™" 
nation  matched  with 
cut  out  borders  ready 
for  hanging  at  i>sc  a  yard  up.  Wall  paper  for 
all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at 
In  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself — don't  wait.  Get 
samples  now — today — and  see  our  wondrously  beau- 
tiful art  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand 
free  premium  offer.  


Single  pieces  of  furni- 
ture cheaper  than  dealers 
in  small  cities  and  towns 
can  buy  it  for  in  carload 
lots.  We  sell  dining  chairs 
at  72c  up;  fancy  rockers 
$1.18  up;  kitchen  cabinets 
$4.68  up;  sideboards  $10.95 
up:  dining  tables  $3.18  up; 
parlor  suites  $17.50  up;  couches  $6.95  up;  metal 
beds  $2.98  up;  mattresses  $2.95  lip;  and  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  every  other  kind  anil 
make  of  furniture.     Write  today. 


Save  $10  on  Your  Bicycle 

We  win  send  you  a  bicycle 
10  days'  free  trial— If 
you  like  it,  keep  it. 
If  nn'„  send  it  hack 
nt  our  expense.  For 
full  particulars  and 
lnwest  wholesale 
prices,  showing 
how  you  can  save 
from  $10.00  to 
$15  00  on  a  bicycle,  write  today  for  our  special  M- 
■ycle  Catalog  and  see  the  line  pictures  of  our  entire 
line.  New,  nifty  models.  Low  prices  on  auto,  motor- 
cycle anil  bicycle  tlreB  and  accesso-les.  Special  low 
prices  on  FORD  AUTO  ATTACHMENTS  and  parts 


>f  Steel  Tank*  $4 
Best  In  the  world. 
Made  of  It.  H.  sland- 
'ui'd  20  gauge  steel, 
heavily  galvanized, 
11  seams  locked  and 
oldered  through.  *o 
ri"  edges  come  In  contact  with  water.  Guaranteed 
absolutely  rust  proof.  Kouml,  ohlong  or  suuare 
4'i-gal.  tanks  at  $4  00  up.  If  Interested,  write  fo; 
Special  Hardware  Catalog,  showing  every  kind  of 
tank  made,  large  anil  small,  for  every  purpose. 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Send  for  Harness  Catalog; 

Write  today  for  our  big  free  Harness 
Catalog  which  price  lists  the  largest 
assortment  in  the 
world  of  fine  made 
harness,  saddles 
and  horse  goods  of 
all  kinds  for  all 
purposes  and  for 
all  sections  of  the 
country.  Cut  from 
oak  tanned  extra 
choice  packers' 
heavy  steer  hides, 
all  parts  exactly 
uniform  in  thickness,  weight  and  strength;  double  har- 
ness $18.40  up;  single  harness  $8.25  up;  correspondingly 
low  prices  for  saddles  and  horse  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


SPRAY  PUMPS  28c  UP 

Sprayer  Like  Picture  $3.05 

Get  ready  now  to  protect  your 
fruit  trees  against  moth,  scale, 
scab  and  plagues  of  all  kinds. 
We  quote  special  low  prices  now 
for  sprayers  In  our  SPECIAL 
SPRAYER  CATALOG;  write  for 
it  and  see  the  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  all  our  sprayers  at 
28c  up.  Latest  Improved  models 
for  1917.  Easy  and  simple  to 
the  moHt  effective  in  results. 


powerful,  strong,  simple 
in  your  neighborhood. 
Don't  buy  until  you 
write  for  our  great 
special  Free  Gasoline 
Engine  Catalog  ami 
read  our  wonder  60 
DAY  FREE  TRIAL 
WITHOUT  MONEY 
in  advance  offer. 


i95  ^  ^ays  ^ree  ^"a' 

Write  for  free  Engine 
Catalog.  New  low  1917  prices  —  only 
$21.95  for  a  powerful  guaranteed  gas- 
oline engine.  Proportionately  low 
prices  on  lifetime  guaranteed  1%. 
2?i,  4H.  6,  8,  12  and  up  to  50  H.  P. 
Engines.  No  better  engines  at  any  price; 

Easy  to  run.  Many  being  used 


Sporting  Goods  Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  It  Now 

FULL  OF  BEST  SPORTING  GOODS 
IN  THE  WOULD. 
Write  us  a  postal  or  letter  today,  say- 
ing, "Send  me  your  special  Sporting 
Goods  Catalog,"  and  we  will  send  it  to 
you  by  return  mail.  It  presents  an  enor- 
mous assortment  of  every  kind  of  sport- 
ing goods  made;  guns,  revolvers,  ammu- 
nition, tlshing  tackle,  reels,  game  traps, 
tents,  boxing  gloves  and  hundreds  of 
other  sportsmen's  articles.  Same  quality  as  first-class 
dealers  sell,  but  at  about  one-half  their  prices.  Ev- 
erything guaranteed  and  sent  on  approval.  WRITE 
TODAY  for  Sporting  Goods  Catalog  and  see. 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  THIS  WAY: 

JOHN  M.  SMYTH  mdsHCO. 

703-711  WASHINGTON  BLVD..  CHICAGO 


No  better  separators  than 
Smyth's  Best  1917,  perfect 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator 
at  $29.  G5  up,  and  to  convince 
you  of  this  fact  we  will  send 
you  one  of  them  on  30  days* 
free  trial  without  any  money 
us  in  advance.  The  bank  holds 
it.    Use  the  separator  hard  every 


morning  and  night  30  days,  60 
times.  Test  it  any  way  you  like, 
compare  it  with  any  separator,  no 
matter  how  high  priced,  and  if 
"SMYTH'S  BEST"  is  unsatis- 
factory for  any  reason  whatever, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  the  bank 
will  give  you  back  your  money 
and  you  will  be  out  only  your 
trouble.  Write  today  for  our 
Special  Cream  Separator  Catalog,  see  the  picture 
colors  and  our  wonderful  low  prices;  read  the 
scriptions  and  liberal  trial  offers. 


CARPETS,  RUGS— LOW  PRICES 


Save  one-half.  Let  us 
furnish  your  rugs,  carpets 
and  floor  coverings.  Write 
for  our  SPECIAL  CARPET 
CATALOG,  the  most  won- 
derful book  in  the  world  on 
floor  covering.  Pictures  in 
(olors,  as  goods  actually 
look.  You  see  the  real 
colors  and  pattern  of  the 
goods,  the  same  as  if  you 
were  in  our  store.  Startling 
low  prices  on  Hemp.  Rag, 
Velvet,  Brussels,  Axminster, 
Wilton  and  all  kinds  of 
carpets:  also  on  small  and 
In  ge  rugs,  matting,  oil 
cloth,  linoleum  and  floor 
.  nvering  of  every  kind.  Trade  1: 


re  and  save  big  money. 


|  J  JkM  D  P  D  V  "  you  necc*  lumber 
Li  \J  iVI  fl  Fv  ^  for  new  or  repair 
work,  for  any  purpose 
«»^"  whatever.  BQUd  us  the 
list  and  get  our  "very  low  sawmill"  prices.  You 
mrely  will  save  a  lot  of  money.  Grades  guaranteed. 
Shipped  from  yards  at  Cairo,  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or 
Mills  in  So  Pine  Belt  or  Rt  Seattle.  Wash.  Be 
sure  end  send  epeolfloations  for  lumber  needed,  and 
let  our  prloes. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


1235 


CLASSIFIED 

\XT  A  VT  A  HQ  W1"  ge"  y°ur 
▼Y  ^^A^  *  J^MvTrJ  products,  your 
implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
trill  find  farm  help  for  you;  'will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  J^JSJSS 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  froatp  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

UTDTTP  Tf\  Want    Ad  Dept., 

«V  *  1  J!*  a  W  w.  D.  Boyce  Co.. 
SO0-5I*  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


HEXP  WAXtID 

FARMERS.  13  OR  OVER — GET  GOVERN- 
nent  Jobs.  $75  to  {150  month.  Vacations  with 
ull  pay.  Spring  examinations  everywhere. 
Education  unnecessary'-  Sample  questions 
'ree.  "Write  immediately.  Franklin  Institute. 
Ztept.  W  117.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
his  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
lred  thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
rood  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
X.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
'hicago.  I1L  


SALESMEN"  WANTED 
WERE  YOU  EVER  OFFERED  A  GROCERY 
Store?  Our  proposition  is  better.  Let  us  tell 
yon  how  you  can  handle  flour,  canned  goods, 
provisions — an  entire  line  of  groceries,  as  well 
as  paints,  roofing,  stock  foods,  automobile  and 
machinery  oils  and  greases.  No  rent  to  pay. 
no  investment  in  stock.  Large  orders  taken 
from  samples.  Goods  of  guaranteed  and  proven 
quality,  j  Selling  experience  not  necessary. 
Verv  profitable  work  for  "workers."  Address. 
R.  S.  Hill.  President,  Hitchcock  Hill  Co..  Chi- 
cago. Reference:  Any  bank  or  express  com- 
pany. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS — SNAPPIEST  HOUSEHOLD  LINE 
on  earth.  Red  hot  sellers,  steady  repeaters. 
100"r  profit.  250  light  weight,  fast  selling, 
popular  priced  necessities.  Agents  outfit  free. 
Get  busy — quick.  Write  today;  postal  wiU  do. 
American  Products  Co..  9460  3rd  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  .  


WE  PAY  ISO  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Cora- 
pany.  X615.  Springfield.  111.  

AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100?i  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
L  - ;  •     '._'.   S:.  Louis.  Mo.  

GOOD  MAM  TO  TAKE  ORDERS.  GET 
own  clothes  free,  make  big  money.  Knicker- 
bocker Tailoring  Co.,  Dep't.   594,  Chicago. 

FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 
A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.    L     Peagraves.     Industrial  Commissioner, 

IaC  T.  St  8.  F.  Ry..  1975  Ry.  Each..  Chicago. 

!  ATTENTION,  FARM  RENTER!  WHY  PAY 
high  rent  for  expensive  land  when  you  can 
'■wn  a  farm  In  Minnesota?  Good  land  at  from 
fl.OO  to  J1I5.00  per  acre.  Write  today  for  free 
literature.  Fred  D.  Sherman.  Commissioner  of 
Immigration.    Room    201,    State    Capitol,  St. 


'I'.OFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  IN  VAL- 
of  Virginia.  5  and  10  acre  tracts  $250  and 
Good  fruit  and  farming  country-  Send 
literature  now.    F.  H.  LaBaume.  Agr.  Agt. 

A  W.  Ry..  305  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke.  Va. 

FARM  LANDS 
'REE   BOOK    OF    FLORIDA    FACTS.  IF 
eresred  In  Florida,  before  visiting  or  settling 

this  wonderful  state  of  fragrant  flowers 
1  sunshine,  write  Lake  County  Land  Own- 
'  Association.  No.  150  Lloyd  St..  Frultland 
rk,  Florida,  for  free  book  of  actual  photo- 
iphs  and  real  conservative  facts  concerning 
s  State.  There  Is  poor.  good,  better  and 
it  land  In  Florida.  This  book  will  teach  you 
at  18  BEST  and  WHY.  The  members  of 
i  Association  are  not  land  agents;  they 
lply  wish  to  tell  actual  facts  to  those  really 
treated  in  the  State.  They  have  no  time  to 
ate  on  curiosity  seekers,  children  or  people 
o  expect  to  grow  rich  without  effort,  but  to 
me  of  character,  energy,  some  capital,  with 
leslre  to  team  more  of  the  opportunities  In 
■  most  prosperous  8tate-  we  would  be  glad 

give  fullest  Information.  

"RODUCTIVE   LANDS.     CROP  PAYMENT 

easy  terms— along  the  Northern  Pacific 
.,  In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  Montana, 
iho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  lltera- 
•e.  Say  what  stale  Interests  you.  L.  J. 
Icker.    2*   Northern   Pacific   Ry..   St.  Paul. 


H  W  ONMV  I  ARM  LANDS 
ANDOLOOY,  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
a  In  regard  to  the  land  situation.  Three 
itha*  subscription  free.  If  for  a  home  or 
in  Investment,  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
1  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a  letter  and 
"Mall  me  Landology  and  all  particulars 
."  Address  Editor,  Landology,  Skhlmore 
rf  r-o..   4S  Pkldmore  Bldg,,  Marinette.  Wis. 


MINNESOTA  FARM  LAND* 
RAISE  TWO-DOLLAR  POTATOES  IN  THIS 
county,  so  specially  adapted  to  them.  One 
crop  should  more  than  pay  for  the  land.  This 
la  the  Farmers' »Parad I se,  with  cheap  lands 
and  high  prl"d  market-/.  You  buy  of  us  at 
low  prices  nri'l  r,n  lontr  1 1  rri Write:  Arnold. 
Land  Commissioner.  D.  A  I.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  576 
Wolvln  Bldg.,  Duluth.  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED 

ANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
.write  me.    John  J.  Black,  Desk 


WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
■KH  for  sals.  Northwestern  Business  Agency, 
Mlnn«-anoli«.  Minn 


1'ATI.N  I  i 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATKNT 
ayers  and  Inventions  wanted.  Including  those 
faded  on  farms;  11,000.000  In  prizes  offered 
it  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
>  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
■«».  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
mfors  to  sell  their  inventions  Victor  J. 
vans  &  Co.,  *24  Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Needlework  Department 

Cluster  of  Heart-shaped  Pin  Cushions 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 

■yms  dainty  and  attractive  orna- 
ment will  make  a  pleasing  gift — 
one  which  can  be  quickly  made,  and 
often  one  has  the  materials  for  the 
cushions  about  the  house.  These 
can  be  made  of  the  dainty  shades  of 
plain  and  fancy  silk,  ribbon,  or  any 
soft  material.  The  colors  used  for 
this  model  are  pink,  light  blue  and 
Nile  green,  with  1%  yards  of  No.  2 
satin  ribbon  to  match  each  cushion, 
1  yard  of  leaf  green  baby  ribbon,  one 
1-inch  white  bone  ring  or  a  safety 
pin  as  preferred,  while  some  large- 
headed  black  and  white  pins  com- 
plete the  materials.  If  one  has  some 
pretty  flowered  ribbon,  the  three 
cushions  could  be  made  of  it,  using 
different  portions  of  the  design  for 
the  front  of  each  cushion. 

Cut  your  cover  3%  inches  square, 
fold  diagonally  across  and  sew  the 
two  sides  together,  leaving  only 
enough  space  at  one  end  for  filling. 
This  is  done  with  white  cotton,  to 
which  is  added  a  little  sachet  pow- 
der. 

Fill  the  opening  solid,  but  so  that 
the  points  will  bend  without  showing 
a  break.  Bring  the  sharp  points  to- 
gether across  the  top  and  sew  se- 
curely. 

Cut  less  than  an  inch  of  the  nar- 
row ribbon  and  twist  to  form  a  hud; 
surround  it  by  tiny  loops  of  the 
green  ribbon.  Make  two  buds  on 
each  side. 

Allow  3  inches  of  the  narrow  rib- 
bon for  each  loop;  tie  a  loose  knot 
into  the  center  of  each  loop,  allow- 
ing four  loops  and  two  ends  for  each 
cushion.  Loop  over  the  sewed  points 
and  fasten  the  buds  of  contrasting 
shades  to  the  center  of  each  rosette. 

Allow  different  lengths  of  ribbon 
for  the  hangers,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  finish  at  the  top 
with  rosette  of  all  the  remaining  rib- 
bons. Finish  the  edges  with  the 
pins. 


Starchy  Roots 


NUMBER  of  starchy  roots,  tu- 
bers, and  corms  of  vegetables, 
including  Jerusalem  artichokes,  cas- 
savas, dasheens,  yams,  yautias,  and 
taros,  in  addition  to  the  well-known 
sweet  potatoes,  have  food  values  and 
degrees  of  digestibility  approximate- 
ly equal  to  those  of  the  Irish  or 
white  potato  and,  like  the  latter, 
merit  extensive  use  as  a  part  of 
mixed  diets. 

Qf  these  vegetables,  the  sweet  po- 
tato is  best  known  in  this  country 
and  is  most  extensively  consumed 
both  in  the  fresh  and  canned  forms. 
Cassava  is  grown  extensively  in 
Florida  and  may  be  prepared  directly 
as  food  by  cooking  or  may  be  made 
into  a  flour  from  which  bread  and 
cakes  are  to  be  prepared.  Tapioca, 
which  is  prepared  from  it,  is  widely 
used. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke,  a  mem- 


ber of  the  sunflower  family,  which 
grows  thruout  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  obtained  in 
many  markets  thruout  the  winter, 
since  it  is  not  injured  by  frost  and 
can  be  dug  when  wanted.  It  may  be 
prepared  in  many  ways  and  gives  a 
wholesome  variety  to  the  diet. 

A  number  of  the  tropical  edible 
roots  are  known  to  Americans 
chiefly  in  the  island  possessions  of 
the  United  States.  The  dasheen, 
however,  can  be  grown  easily  in  the 
warmer  portions  of  continental 
United  States  and,  because  of  its 
good  shipping  qualities,  already  has 
found  its  way  into  a  number  of  mar- 
kets. The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  published  recipes  for  its 
preparation  in  a  variety  of  dishes  in 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Bulletin 
No.  164  and  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try Document  1110. 


Inside  and  Out 


'J'HE  kitchen  is  the  most  important 
institution  on  the  farm.  Some 
folks  will  disagree  with  that  state- 
ment just  after,  meal  time  or  in  win- 
ter when  they  are  fat  and  lazy.  But 
make  the  same  suggestion  about  11 
o'clock  or  in  mid-afternoon  of  a  sum- 
mer harvest  day  and  the  resolution 
will  carry  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
Now  doesn't  it  seem  that  the  most 
important  farm  institution  should  be 
efficient?  The  farm  kitchen  is  the 
farm  woman's  most  important  work- 
shop and  in  many  ways  the  chief 
room  of  the  house.  Its  equipment 
and  arrangement  may  easily  make 
the  difference  between  a  tired,  over- 
worked, worn-out  housewife,  and  one 
who  has  some  time  and  energy  left 


for  recreation  after  the  day's  work 
is  done. 

Too  frequently  the  kitchen  is  ar- 
ranged without  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  house,  or  proper  location.  Too 
frequently,  also,  the  farm  woman 
must  perform  her  work  in  the  kit- 
chen with  tools  and  implements 
which  were  used  by  her  grand- 
mother, while  her  husband  provides 
the  latest  farm  machinery  for  per- 
forming his  work.  He  could  not  be 
induced  to  use  the  cradle  or  the  flail 
in  wheat  production,  or  to  prepare 
his  land  with  the  wooden  mold-board 
plow  and  the  brush  harrow.  Why, 
then,  should  the  farm  woman  have  to 
contend  with  an  antiquated  kitchen 
or  with  antiquated  equipment? 


(CLASSIFIEDS! 


WANT  AD£ 


I'KT  STOCK 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  FERRETS  FOR 
sale.  Prices  free.  Also  ferret  muzzles,  23c 
each.     Bert  Ewell.   Wellington.  Ohio. 


OLD  FALSE  TKKTII 

OLD  FALSE  TEETH,  WE  PAY  TO  $5  A 
set.  Also  buy  bridgework  and  platinum. 
Eastern   Dental   Depot,    Dept.    V..   Lynn.  Mass. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  ONE  MONTH— OCR  WEEKLY 
magazine.  "Inside  Investments,"  is  devoted 
to  a  financial  idea  worthy  of  consideration. 
A  real  "inside  investment"  should  easily 
double  in  value  every  three  months.  Figure 
for  yourself  what  $100  would  amount  to  in  a 
few  years  if  invested  ana  re-invested  on  that 
basis.  Our  magazine  points  the  way  to  mak- 
ing such  investments.  $'J.00  per  year.  Send 
today  for  one  month's  free  subscription.  Ad- 
dress Mclntyre  Companies,  Limited.  16"3 
Westminster  Bldg.,  Chicago.  

RAISE  BELGI AN  HARES.  SKl'XK.  MINK, 
cavies,  frogs,  sa.uabs.  Full  particulars  ten 
cents.  G.   E.  Scheerer,  Fulton,  Illinois. 


SEEDS  AM)  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  DUNLAP  — 
Propagating  rows.  Money  makers;  1.000  $1.75. 
J.  E.  Hampton,  Bangor.  Michigan. 


POULTRY  PAPER 

SUBSCRIBE— ONLY  EXCLUSIVE  POl'L- 
try  journal  in  Oklahoma.  25c  a  year.  Sample 
free.  Five  years  old.  Classified  ads  30  words 
three  times.  $1.50.  "O  K"  Poultry  Journal, 
Mounds.  Box  H.  Oklahoma. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
"ALL    STANDARD    DRUGS.    TOILET  AR- 
ticles,  remedies,  fresh,  at  bargain  prices,  pre- 
paid.    Catalog  free.     Jewel   Mercantile  Com- 
pany, Box  903,  Des  Moines,  Iowa." 


Will  You  Let  Us  Send 

You  12  of  These  Beautiful 
Perennial  Oriental  Poppy  Plants 

At  Our  Expense?  See  Our  Offer  Below. 

The  Oriental  Poppy  is  a  hardy  per- 
ennial plant  that  will  grow  and  blos- 
som freely  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  plants  live  over  winter,  out  of 
doors,  and  like  peonies,  the  clumps 
grow  larger  and  bloom  more  and  more 
beautifully  each  year.  The  variety  is 
rare  as  yet  and  a  bed  of  them  in  your 
garden  will  attract  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention and  make  you  the  envy  of  your 
llower  loving  friends. 

The  nursery  which  supplies 
these  plants  has  grown  them 
since  they  were  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  and 
they  have  sold  thousands  of 
the  plants  at  the  price  of  40 
cents  per  plant.  The  nursery 
folks  tell  us  that  nearly  every 
lady  that  comes  in  sight  of 
their  fields,  when  these  pop- 
pics  are  in  bloom,  invariably 
stops  for  some  of  the  llowers 
or  to  inquire  where  plants  can  be  secured 
for  setting:. 

The  flowers  of  the  ORIENTAL  POP- 
PY are  large  and  of  a  very  pleasing 
brilliant  silky  scarlet  red.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  great  profusion  on  long 
stems  and  unlike  the  ordinary  poppies, 
they  keep  well  for  cut  flowers.  Buda 
picked  when  just  begining  to  show  col- 
or, will  open,  when  stems  are  placed 
into  water,  as  perfectly  as  if  left  on 
the  plants. 

The  proper  time  to  transplant  these 
poppies  is  during  the  spring  months'. 
The  twelve  plants  we  wish  to  send  to 
you  will  bloom  freely  the  next  season 
and  continue  to  grow  larger  and  to 
bloom  more  and  more  as  the  years  go 
by. 

We  would  like  to  instruct  our  nur- 
sery to  send  you  these  twelve  selectei 
Oriental  Poppy  plants  at  the  proper 
time  and  if  you  will  accept  our  offer 
and  fill  out  the  coupon  and  return  to 
us  at  once,  we  will  have  them  include 
with  the  poppy  plants  a  beautiful 
COl-iUMBINE,  as  good  measure  on  the 
deal. 

THH  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

S00  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
I  Inclose  50  centu,  for  which  send  me  The 
Funning  BiiNinenH  for  one  year,  and  as  a  gift, 
twelve  selected  Oriental  Poppy  Plants  and  one 
Columbine,  to  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for 
planting  In  my  locality. 


Name   

Street,  R.  F.  D. 
City  


State. 


No  Mone^ 


Hartman's  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  every  distributor  of  merchandise  should  be  willing 
to  stand  behind  every  piece  of  merchandise  he  sells.  That  is  why  we  will  send  you 

any  article,  or  any  number  of  articles,  in  the  way  of  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs, 
Draperies,  Household  Goods,  Paint,  Roofing,  Engines,  Separators  or  other  farm 
necessities,  without  a  cent  advance  payment,  without  a  deposit  of  any  kind,  no 
C.  O.  D. — no  deposit— no  security,  without  any  obligation  on  your  part  what- 
ever.  Make  your  selection  from  this  page  or  from  our  big 
general  catalog  or  special  catalogs  which  we  will  send  you 
free.  If  what  you  order  isn't  to  your  liking— if  you  think  you 
can  do  better  elsewhere  or  if  for  any  reason  at  all  you  do  not 
wish  to  keep  what  you  order— send  goods  back  at  our  expense. 


Just  Send  Coupon — Send  No  Money 

Sending  you  merchandise  without  a  cent  in  advance  and 
thus  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  see  and  test  its  quality  be- 
fore you  even  agree  to  buy,  is  only  a  part  of  the  remarkable 
easy  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan.  After  goods  arr  i  ve  keep  them 
30  days  on  approval.  If  you  decide  to  keep  them  make  a 
firsi  small  payment  at  the  end  of  30  or  60  days  after  arrival, 
and  the  balance  in  equal  30  or  60  day  payments,  which  gives 
you  an  entire  year  to  pay.  We  will  not  charge  you  a  cent 
of  interest. 

No  matter  what  you  order  from  us,  we  guarantee  your 
complete  satisfaction— and  our  guarantee  is  backed  up  by  our 
more  than  $12,000,000  capital  and  resources.  Send  for  our 
big  general  catalog  of  Homefurnishings  or  for  any  of  our 
special  catalogs  on  Gas  Engines,  Cream  Separators,  Paint  and 
Roofing  or  Jewelry.  You  will  find  our  prices  low— very  low 
—much  lower  than  you  have  any  idea  of. 

Let  us  give  you  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  it 
means  to  you  to  buy  all  your  household  needs  and  farm 
necessities  from  Hartman's.  Pick  out  the  items  you  want, 
check  them  off  in  coupon,  and  mail  it  to  us  today.  You  run 
no  risk  because  you  send  no  money  in  advance. 


5-Piece  Bed 
Combination  Outfit 


This  elegant  6-piece  Bed  Outfit  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  wonderful  value  you 
get  in  a  Hartman  bargain.  Outfit  consists 
of  handsome  chill-less  Steel  Bed  made  with 
full  1  1-16  inch  continuous  tubing,  trimmed 
with  12  6-16  in.  upright  fillers,  connected 
at  top  and  bottom  to  heavy  %-inch  tubular 
steel  cross  rods.  Full  size  only— 4  feet,  6 
inches.  Height,  at  head,  64  inches:  at  foot, 
34  in.  Choice  of  White  or  Vernis  Martin. 
Mattress  covered  with  durable  striped 
ticking,  filled  with  wood  fibre  and  has  soft 
sanitary  cotton  top.  Spring  made  with 
heavy  angle  iron  frame,  tin  wire  fabric 
top  connected  at  ends  with  eteel  helical 
springs. 

Wonderful  Value 

Pillows  made  to  measure  full  18x26 
ins.,  weights  pounds  per  pair.  Filled  with  se- 
lected hen  feathers,  properly  cured,  sterilized 
and  thoroughly  dedusted.    Guaranteed  soft, 
elastic  and  odorless.    Heavy  grade  blue  and 
white  stripe  ticking.   We  feel  so  sure  that  you 
will  be  delighted  with  this  wonderful  bargain  that 
we're  willing  to  send  it  out  to  you  without  a  cent 
in  advance,  without  any  C.  O.  D's.  or  other  restric- 
tions.  Just  the  coupon  below  brings  it.    If  you  are 
pleased  with  it,  keep  the  outfit  and  pay  according  to 
our  easy  credit  terms    Otherwise  return  it  at  our  ex 
pense  and  ycu  will  not  be  out  a  cent. 


Order  by 
No.  MA266.  Price 
only  $13.98.    Terms:  No  Money 
In  Advance.    Only  50c  in  10  days. 
Balance  $1.00  per  month. 


Oil  Stove  Bargain 

A  wonderful  stove  that  does  away  with  all  wood,  coal,  ashes, 
smoke  and  dirt.   Keeps  kitchen  cool,  clean,  absolutely  safe. 

I  removable  glass 
oil  tank— can  be 
filled  outside  if 
desired.  Easily 
cleaned.   Simple  to 
use  and  regulate  aa 
an  ordinary  lamp. 
Does  all  kind  of  cook- 
g.    baking  etc. 
Most  econom- 
ical— util- 
izing hun- 
dreds of 
bushels  of 
air  while 
consuming 
one  gallon  of  oil. 
Olive  enamel  fin- 
ish  body  and 
shelf.  Top  jap- 
panned.  Burn- 
ersalloy.  Nickel 
trimming.  Oven 
has  glass  door 
drop  — asbestos 
lined. 

Terms:  No  money  in  ad- 
vance.  One-tenth  [in  30 
days,  balance  in  nine  equal 
monthly  payments;  or  one- 
sixth  in  60  days  and  balance 
in  five  equal  payments  every 
two  months. 


Order  by  No.  MA270. 
Prices  as  follows: 

$6.60  for  the  one  burner  without  shelf. 
9.76     ' '  two 


13.86 
14.00 
18.60 
17.60 
23.76 
24.60 
82.26 


three 


five 


with 
without 
with 
without 
with 
without 
with 


Single  oven,  $3.00  extra.  Double  oven,  $3.85  extra. 


Mail  This  Cou 


Sensational  Sale  of  Rockers 

Send  coupon  for  this 
big.  roomy  Rocker  and 
let  it  prove  for  itself  what 
S  wonderful  bargain  it 
really  is.  An  unusually 
attractive,  sturdily  built 
rocker,  made  with  artis- 
tic solid  oak  frame,  neat- 
ly finished  gloss  golden. 
Has  embossed  front  post 
measuring  full  3  %  inches 
in  width;  shapely  arms 
measuring  23  inches  long 
by  33£  in. 
wide.  Back 
i  s  divided 
into  two 
section  s,  the 
tipper  section 
trimmed  with 
straps  and 
large  buttons. 
Seat  measures 
full  19H  inches 
in  width  by  18 
inches  deep, 
and 1  is  support- 
ed by  6  heavy 
e  t  eel  coil 
springs  fully 
covered  with 
wood  fibre  and 
jute.  Uphol- 
stering is  of  dur- 
able imitation 

sh  brown  leather.   Order  by  No.  MA268.  Price  only  $4.85. 

No  Money  in  Advance;  60c  in  30  days;  balance  in  9  equal  monthly  pay- 
or 85c  in  60  day*;  balance  in  5  equal  payments  at  intervals  of  2  months. 


Remarkable  Bargain  sj 
In  Paint  and  Roof  ing 


Seat 
Supported 
Six  Steel  Springs 


Spani 

Terms 


Order  all  the  paint  and  roofing 
you  need  without  sending  a  cent 
in  advance.    We'll  send  it  to  you 

on  30  days'  approval,  and  not  until  you  are 
positively  convinced  that  it  is  of  fine  quality 
and  a  great  value  at  our  special  bargain  prices, 
do  we  even  expect  you  to  keep  it.  If  you  decide 
to  keep  it  you  may  make  a  first  small  payment 
in  30  or  60  days  after  it  arrives  and  pay  the 
balance  in  30  or  60  day  payments  thereafter, 
giving  you  a  full  year  to  pay  without  interest. 

Paint  and  Roofing  Book  FREE 

Send  name  and  address  on  postal  or  coupon 
for  Free  catalog  containing  all  paint  colors. 
Also  free  samples  of  roofing  prepaid  and  full 
details  of  our  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan.  Don't 
s  -S3,  buy  paint  or  roofing  until 

lyougetthis  big  FHEE  book. 


HI 


The  Hartman  Co.,  4094  La  Salle  St.,  Dept. 547 

Put  line  like  this«^-in  front  of  bargains  wanted. 

No.  MA268,  Kocker 
No.  MA266.  Bed  Outfit 


Chicago 


No.  MA270.:  Burner  Stove  with  Shelf 

No.  MA270  Burner  Stove  without  Shelf 

Single  Oven   Double  Oven  

Please  send  me  goods  checked  above,  if  I  keep  the  gocxis."i  will  make 
first  payment  either  in  30  or  60  days  after  arrival  and  pay  balance  in  80  or 
CO  day  payments  as  per  prices  and  terms  quoted  in  this  advertisement. 


Hartman's  Mammoth 
Money-Saving  Catalog 


FREE! 


Name 


Address   ...„  „  • 

If  catalogs  only  are  wanted  write  name  and  address  above  and  markdbelow 
D  General  Catalog  □  Paint  and  Roofing  Book 


Whether  you  order  one  of  these  remarkable  bargains  or  not, 
don't  fail  to  get  our  mammoth  Bargain  Book,  containing  over 
8,000  rare  bargains  in  Furniture,  Carpets,  Draperies,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Silverware,  Paint,  Roofing,  etc.  Many  pages  in  colors, 
showing  articles  exactly  as  they  look.   Just  like  bringing  the 
combined  stock  of  a  dozen  big  city  stores  right  into  your  home. 
From  this  big  book  you  can  supply  all  your  household  needs  at  amazingly 
low  priced  and  easy  terms. 


THE  HARTMAN  CO  .  DEPT. CM  CHICAGO. 


February  24,  1917 


:..3 


Tb 


5  Cents  a  Week 


1^ 


-\-v 


.iNG 
BUSINESS 

The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


THE  STYLE  QUESTION 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


You  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition —a  GOOD  all 
'round  investment. 

From  the  farm — 
back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.    Jacksonville,  Fla.     Greensboro,  N.  C.     New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn.       Baltimore,  McL      Chicago,  111. 


Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful 
New  Phonograph 


R«al,  life- 
like music 
at  last, 
thanks  to 
Thos.A 
Edison. 


00 


and  after  Mall 

'ES,  the  New  Edison — Mr.  Edison's  great  new  phonograph 
with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand 
I  new  Diamond  Amberol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down. 

Now.  on  this  offer,  you  can  have  the  finest,  the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  a  price  very  much  less  than  that 
at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered.  Seize  this  opportunity.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

RftPlf  RffetfAIYI  (Tiff  Al*  YllfPrf  ^et  us  send  the  New  Edison  to 
UUI/H-UUIIUUI  UUd.  SLfil  CVl  your  home  on  free  trial.  Entertain  your 

family  and  friends  with  your  favorite  records —everything  from  Grand  Opera  to  the  latest  city  song  hits, 
Cumic  Vaudeville  and  roaring  Minstrel  Shows— then  if  you  choose  send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expense. 
But  if  you  wish  to  keen  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  send  us  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm—m 

only  fl  .00  after  the  free  trial.    Pay  the  balince  on  the  easiest  kind  ♦ 

of  monthly  payments.   Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer,    jf    To  p  £  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dill 

♦*    9692  Edison  Block    .'.    Chicago,  Illinois 
J?    Gentlemen :  —  Please  send  me  your  New 
Edison  Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your 
VT  -     free  trial  offer  on  the  new  model  Edison 

Lret  our  New  Kdison  catalog;.    Your  name   f  Phonograph. 

and  address  on  a  post  card  or  letter  (or  just  this  coupon)  & 
IS.  cPouKn.    No  obligations  in  uskintc  for  the  catalog.  «r 
rind  out  about  this  offer  — while  this  offer  lasts.  £ 

P.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dist.  ♦* 


Catalog  FREE 


Name.. 


OtiOS  Edison  Block 
Canadian  Ofllce: 


Chicago,  lllln 

>  Ave.,  Winnipeg.  Mur 


Address.. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  The  Farming 
Business.  When  answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 


Three  Things 

Which  Affect  Yields  From  Our  Fields 


Spread  That  Manure 
SOMEWHAT  common  practice  is 
still  followed  too  commonly; 
that  of  hauling  manure  from  the 
yards  and  stables  to  the  field  and 
instead  of  scattering  the  manure 
placing  it  In  piles.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  this  should  not  be  done; 
first,  it  offers  a  breeding  place  for 
flies  and  insects  and  a  harbor  for 
mice  and  other  vermin.  Second,  and 
more  important,  there  is  a  consider- 
able loss  in  the  effect  of  the  manure 
by  leaching  and  unequal  distribution 
of  its  fertilizing-  ingredients.  Wher- 
ever the  piles  are  made,  the  ground 
will  receive  more  than  its  share  of 
the  fertilizer  and  other  portions  will 
not  get  a  fair  show.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  much  of  the  fertil- 
izing value  will  escape  in  the  air  if 
the  manure  is  spread  at  once.  The 
soil  will  catch  the  valuable  constit- 
uents from  the  melting  snow  and 
rain,  and  even  dew  will  carry  some 
of  them  into  the  soil.  The  third  rea- 
son is  important  also,  and  that  is  in 
the  economy  of  spreading  the  manure 
direct  from  the  wagon  as  soon  as 
hauled  to  the  field,  rather  than  to 
handle  it  again  in  spreading  from 
the  piles. 

Effect  of  Exposure  to  Sun 

gY  EXPOSURE  is  meant  direction 
of  slope.  For  example,  a  north 
exposure  faces  north.  The  effect  of 
exposure  at  high  altitudes  is  much 
greater  than  at  low  altitudes.  The 
intensity  of  sunlight  is  distinctly  af- 
fected by  exposure,  and,  also,  by  de- 
gree of  slope.  A  given  area  of  soil 
or  plant  surface  that  is  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  direction  of  the  rays  of 
light  will  receive  much  more  heat 
than    one    upon    which    the  sun's 


rays  fall  obliquely.  The  effect  of  ex- 
posure is  seen  in  the  marked  differ- 
ences between  the  native  vegetation 
on  adjacent  north  and  south  expo- 
sures. The  greater  light  intensity  on 
the  south  exposure  not  only  results 
in  a  warmer,  but  a  drier,  habitat  than 
occurs  on  the  neighboring  north  ex- 
posure. Thruout  the  mountain 
States  there  are  many  locally  "warm 
spots"  and  "warm  strips,"  surround- 
ed by  cooler  districts.  Such  locally 
warm  areas  owe  their  higher  tem- 
peratures to  the  topography  of  the 
land. 

Conserve  lour  Water 
"pHE  following  experiments  may  be 
of  interest  to  many  irrigation 
farmers.  They  were  carried  on  in 
California,  and  the  object  of  the  ex- 
periment was  to  determine  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  amount  of  irrigation 
waters  that  could  be  saved  by  means 
of  cultivation. 

An  irrigation  amounting  to  six  in- 
ches in  depth  of  water  was  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  al- 
lowed to  soak  into  the  same.  It  took 
from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  to  ac- 
complish this,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil.  From  one  to 
four  days  after  the  water  had  been 
applied,  the  fields  were  cultivated 
and  a  second  cultivation  was  given 
two  weeks  after  the  application  of 
the  water. 

The  total  average  evaporation  loss 
in  twenty-eight  days  from  unculti- 
vated soil  was  2.14  inches,  or  35  per 
cent  of  the  water  applied,  and  it  was 
found  that  cultivation  saved  about 
26  per  cent  of  this  lot.  During 
dry  summers,  when  irrigation  sup- 
ply is  short,  this  saving  of  26  per 
cent  of  the  evaporation  loss  may 
often  turn  failure  into  success. 


Pruning  Helps  Control  Blight 


JN  1915  there  was  an  incursion  of 
blight  in  the  orchards  of  Missouri. 
This  trouble  was  probably  more 
widespread  and  caused  more  injury 
than  in  any  previous  year.  To  guard 
against  it  next  season,  old  blighted 
areas  and  dry  cankered  parts  where 
the  disease  ran  last  year  ought  to 
be  cut  out  while  the  trees  are  being 
pruned  this  winter. 

Fire  blight  winters  in  pear  trees  in 
that  State  much  more  abundantly 
than  in  apple  trees.  To  avoid  a  re- 
currence of  blight  this  year  the  pear 
trees  should  be  pruned  during  winter. 
Trees  in  which  the  blight  has  run 
down  into  the  body  of  the  tree  are 
practically  worthless  and  should  be 
removed.  Large  main  limbs  carrying 
large  blight  cankers  which  usually 
destroy  the  limbs  ought  to  be  cut 
out.  Where  small  blight  pockets 
occur  on  the  main  limbs  or  trunk, 
the  blight  cankered  area  should  be 
cut  back  to  a  rim  of  healthy  tissue, 
the  wound  scraped  clean,  disinfected 
with  mercuric  chloride  and  painted. 

While  blight  more  often  winters 
over  in  pears  in  that  State,  it  some- 


times also  winters  over  in  suscepti- 
ble varieties  of  apple,  such  as  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Jonathan.  In  prun- 
ing the  apple  orchard  this  winter, 
blighted  parts  ought  to  be  cut  out  as 
completely  as  possible.  Old  dried 
blight  cankers  on  the  main  limbs  or 
trunks  ought  to  be  scraped  smooth, 
an  area  back  to  a  ring  of  healthy 
wood  cleaned  off  and  the  wound  dis- 
infected and  painted. 

A  good  disinfectant  is  mercuric 
chloride  tablets  dissolved  in  water 
to  the  strength  of  1  part  to  1,000. 
This  disinfectant  can  be  applied  with 
a  brush  to  each  wound  that  is 
cleaned  off,  and  then  the  wound  can 
be  painted  with  common  white  lead 
and  oil  paint.  In  pruning  an  orchard 
where  these  blight  cankers  or  sim- 
ilar trunk  diseases  exist,  the  tools 
ought  to  be  disinfected  by  wiping 
them  with  a  corrosive  sublimate 
(mercuric  chloride)  solution  after 
each  diseased  area  is  cut  into  and 
before  they  are  used  on  another 
healthy  limb.  This  avoids  the  spread 
of  the  blight  from  the  diseased  areas 
to  the  healthy  parts. 


An  Index  of  Business  Ability 


^  FAIR  indication  of  the  thrift  and 
general  prosperity  of  a  man  is 
the  method  he  employs  in  caring  for 
his  tools.  Shiftlessness,  waste,  lack 
of  energy,  constant  buying,  and 
heavy  burdens  of  debt  will  accom- 
pany poor  care.  Good  care  is  an  in- 
dication of  shrewdness,  business  abil- 
ity, long  lived  machinery,  comfort- 
able bank  balances,  and  assurances 
of  a  peaceful,  prosperous  future. 

The  machine  shed  is  seldom  used 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  shel- 
ter machinery,  and  the  cheapest 
structure  that  is  consistent  with 
reasonable  durability  is  the  one  to 
construct.  A  wooden  building  will 
answer  most  requirements. 

Many  opportunities  for  economy  in 
space  can  easily  be  found.    A  binder 


platform,  for  instance,  may  be  raised 
up,  provided  some  of  the  rail  slats 
with  the  attached  arms  are  removed, 
and  in  this  space  beneath  the  plat- 
form can  be  stored  such  implements 
as  hand  drills  and  walking  plows. 

The  construction  of  a  machine 
shed  is  simple.  Since  the  building  is 
not  subjected  to  any  heavy  load,  the 
framing  may  be  just  sufficiently 
strong  to  hold  the  wall  and  roof  cov- 
ering, and  to  prevent  collapse  from 
wind  or  snow  and  ice  loads.  The 
studs  or  posts  may  be  2x4's  or  4x4's, 
no  heavier  stock  being  necessary. 

The  roof  may  be  of  almost  any 
style,  from  the  simple  single  pitch 
shed  roof  to  the  ordinary  gable  roof, 
but  in  any  case  the  pitch  should  not 
be  less  than  20  degrees.  Wide  doors 
aro  an  absolute  necessity. 
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Making  Beef  Pay 

Properly  Selecting  the  Feeders  Half 
Wins  the  Battle 


SELECTING  the  right  kind  of  feeding  cattle,  at 
the  right  time  and  at  the  right  price,  is  half 
the  battle  of  preparing  cattle  for  market.  In 
other  words,  the  difference  between  the  first  cost 
and  the  selling  price  determines  the  profitableness 
of  feeding  cattle.  This  difference  has  spelled  ruin 
for  many  farmers,  and  riches  for  others.  A  thoro 
knowledge,  and  ability  to  judge  feeder  cattle,  are 
necessary  to  success  in  the  livestock  business. 
Without  these  essential  requisites  it  is  a  bigger 
gamble.  The  man  who  raises  his  own  calves  and 
markets  them  as  fat  cattle  is  not  interested  in  this 
problem,  as  he  has  solved  it  by  breeding  his  own 
stock.  Not  many  feeders  raise  their  own  calves, 
so  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  buy  feeders. 

In  order  to  judiciously  buy  feeding  cattle,  the 
farmer  must  know  many  things.  He  must  know 
the  amount  of  feed  and  roughage  available,  for  the 
big  thing  is  to  feed  economically.  He  must  also 
know  what  kind  of  feeders  to  buy; 
that  is,  if  he  has  not  very  much  feed, 
and  is  averse  to  purchasing  more, 
he  must  select  cattle  that  can  be  fin- 
ished on  the  feed  he  has.  He  must 
also  have  a  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  the  different  grades  of  finished 
cattle,  for  it  will  not  do  to  pour  his 
feed  into  stuff  that,  when  finished, 
will  not  sell  well. 

The  grades  of  stockers  and  feed- 
ers follow:  Fancy  selected,  choice, 
good,  medium,  common  and  inferior. 
It  is  probably  the  best  policy  for  the 
feeder  to  leave  the  last  three  classes 
alone,  as  it  is  easily  seen  that  they 
will  not  amount  to  much  when  fin- 
ished, and  it  takes  more  feed  to  fat- 
ten them  than  it  does  the  first  three 
classes.  In  comparison,  the  return 
will  not  be  as  large,  while  the  cost  of 
feeding  will  probably  be  as  great. 
Therefore,  for  these  reasons,  it  is 
best  to  center  activities  on  the  se- 
lected, choice  and  good  classes. 
These  may  cost  more  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  when  it  comes  to  figuring 
the  profits,  the  cost  is  smaller  in  the 
end. 

A  discussion  of  the  grades  will  un- 
doubtedly be  profitable,  for  word 
pictures  can  somewhat  accurately  bring  put  the 
fine  points  in  the  best  kinds.  Of  course,  all  things 
cannot  be  brought  out,  but  sufficient  of  the  essential 
points  can  be  touched  on  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
determine  the  different  classes. 

Fancy  selected  steers  usually  weigh  from  800  to 
1,000  pounds.    They  are  uniform  in  weight,  height, 
color  and  show  unmistakable  signs  of  breeding. 
These  cattle  are  young,  low  set,  showing  good 
spring  of  ribs,  even  lines,  and  a  uniformness  of 
depth  that  is  characteristic  of  the  prime  finished 
stock.     They   carry  a  good   coat  of  flesh,  and 
are  usually  finished  in  a  short  time.    They  make 
gains  rapidly  and  economically.    There  is  every 
indication  that  the  animals  are  good  feeders,  pos- 
sessing wide  muzzles,  good  heads,  short  necks,  con- 
formation, fineness  of  bone;  in  short,  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  an  ideal  beef  steer.  These 
are  the  prime  steers  of  the  feed- 
ing class,  and  grade  as  such  in  the 
finished   class   when   fattened  out. 
Seldom  is  a  load  of  this  type  avail- 
able.  Fancy  selected  steers  are  got- 
ten only  by  chance;  that  is,  a  load 
of  steers  that  Is  sent  to  market  lack- 
ing the  needed  flesh  to  sell  well  as 
killers.     These   cattle   are   fit  for 
slaughter,  but  bring  more  as  feeders, 
for  they  are  not  worth  very  much  to 
the  packer  in  thin  condition. 

Choice  feeders  are  not  quite  as  uni- 
form as  the  selected  type,  but  pos- 
sess signs  of  good  breeding,  uniform- 
ity in  color  and  size.  They  are 
blocky  enough  to  be  good  beef 
steers  when  fattened.  They  are  low 
set,  and  possess  most  of  the  other 
characteristics  of  the  fancy  selected 
kinds,  but  not  to  such  a  large  de- 
gree. This  class  does  not  carry  the 
flesh  of  the  selected  type,  and  re- 
quires longer  feeding,  altho  gains 
are  made  rapidly  and  economically. 
These  cattle  usually  finish  out  at 
handy  weights,  and  sell  readily. 

Good  feeders  possess  the  qualities 
of  a  choice  or  selected  steer,  but 


By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

other  faults  cause  them  to  be  graded  as  they  are. 
They  are  not  so  thrifty,  and  lack  the  real  confor- 
mation of  the  prime  steer.  Their  lines  are  not  so 
even,  heavily  boned,  but  finish  quite  smooth,  and 
sell  well.  These  cattle  are  patchy;  that  is,  the  flesh 
is  not  evenly  distributed  over  the  back  and  loins. 

Medium  feeders  are  of  mixed  color,  lacking  in 
form,  conformation  and  handy  weight.  Gains  are 
not  made  very  economically.  They  show  signs  of 
mixed  breeding,  sometimes  both  dairy  and  beef 
breeds.  They  are  long  and  rangy,  and  inclined  to 
be  paunchy.  It  requires  skillful  handling  to  have 
them  finish  well.  They  are  good  grass  cattle,  and 
some  feed  before  marketing  to  harden  the  flesh  will 
make  them  good  enough  to  secure  a  profit,  all 
things  favorable. 

Common  feeders  are  of  mixed  type,  plenty  of 
bone,  poor  breeding,  and  of  poor  feeding  ability. 
They  possess  few  cuts  of  meat  that  can  be  sold  over 


finds  it  tough  sledding  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

That  it  pays  a  farmer  to  feed  his  stuff  to  the 
limit  is  shown  every  day.  Establishing  a  reputa- 
tion is  something  every  feeder  should  strive  to  do, 
for  it  means  money  to  them.  Once  the  packer  finds 
out  that  a  farmer  produces  nothing  but  the  best, 
the  market  is  always  good  for  his  stuff,  for  the 
buyer  knows  he  is  getting  cattle  worth  the  money. 
The  dressing  percentages  make  the  price  of  cattle, 
and  the  producer  of  cattle  that  dress  out  high  is 
paid  a  premium. 

When  buying  feeder  cattle,  it  is  probably  best  to 
go  to  the  central  markets  or  stockyards.  Here  all 
kinds  of  cattle  are  available,  and  the  farmer  has 
the  advice  of  the  commission  merchants.  Buying 
in  the  country  requires  that  the  farmer  be  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  cattle,  whereas  in  the  yards  it 
does  not.  The  commission  men  are  in  the  business 
every  day.  They  know  their  business  from  A  to  Z, 
and  they  are  always  striving  to  sat- 
isfy their  customers,  for  it  is  to  their 
advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
buying  in  the  country  the  feeder 
saves  commission  charges  and  trans- 
portation rates,  and  his  cattle  will  be 
acclimated,  and  not  nervous  and  ex- 
cited when  they  are  brought  onto 
his  farm.  But,  as  I  said  before,  he 
must  be  a  good  judge  to  successfully 
buy  feeders  in  the  country,  and  he 
has  not  the  variety  to  select  from 
that  he  has  in  the  stockyards. 


M 


Meat  Always 


(  In » ire  Feeders  Are  I  nlform  In  Size  and  Color,  Show  Unmistakable  SIsns  of 
«;<><i(l  llreedine.  Are  nioeky  and  Smooth  in  lloily  and  Have  the  Mouth  and 
Stomach  Required  to  Handle  Large  Quantities  of  Feed 

the  block,  the  carcass  being  used  mostly  for  can- 
ning. 

Inferior  feeders  are  hardly  profitable  to  han- 
dle. It  requires  the  most  skillful  management  to 
realize  anything.  These  cattle  are  skimpy  in  every 
way,  and  usually  are  fed  only  grass. 

Stocker  cattle  are  those  cattle  that  are  run  on 
pasture  during  the  summer  months,  and  put  into 
the  feedlot  in  the  fall. 

The  question  of  when  to  buy  feeding  cattle  must 
be  looked  into,  for  getting  the  most  at  the  least 
cost  is  always  desirable.  Looking  over  prices  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years,  the  writer  finds  that  prices 
are  usually  the  lowest  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  and  highest  in  April  and  May. 

Finished  cattle,  that  is,  the  good  kinds,  sell  well 
at  all  times.  It  is  no  hard  job  to  sell  them,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  stuff  that  lacks  condition 


EAT  is  one  of  the  principal 
foods,  and  in  no  place  should 
this  be  more  true  than  on 
the  farm  today  as  well  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  high  esteem 
in  which  meat  was  held  in  olden 
times  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
when  a  big  feast  was  to  be  made  in 
a  farmhouse  the  thing  especially 
mentioned  is  the  fatted  calf. 

One  way  to  have  a  supply  of  fresh 
meat  in  summer,  if  not  convenient 
to  the  butcher  shop,  is  for  a  number 
of  farmers   to  form   a  beef  ring. 
Another  way  to  have  fresh  meat  is 
to  can  it.    Canning  meat  is  easily  done  and  is  prov- 
ing very  satisfactory.    The  lean  meat  is  cut  in 
pieces  that  will  easily  go  into  a  fruit  jar.  The 
covers  are  lightly  put  on  and  the  jars  put  into  a 
boiler  with  a  false  bottom  and  water  enough  to 
cover  the  jar.    Boil  five  hours  if  it  is  beef,  pork 
requires  four  hours'  boiling  and  chicken  three  and 
one-half  hours. 

In  making  salt  pork,  first  rub  each  piece  with 
fine  salt,  the  next  day  cover  with  a  brine  made  up 
of  10  pounds  of  salt  and  2  ounces  of  saltpeter  to  4 
gallons  of  boiling  water.  This  will  be  enough  for 
100  pounds  of  pork.  Leave  in  the  brine  till  needed. 
For  hams  and  bacon  rub  each  piece  with  salt,  the 
next  day  pack  in  a  barrel  or  stone  jar,  cover  with  a 
brine  made  of  8  pounds  salt,  2  pounds  brown  sugar 
and  2  ounces  saltpeter  dissolved  in  4  gallons  of 
boiling  water;  after  cooling,  pour  over  the  meat. 

Bacon  should  be  left  in  the  brine 
four  to  six  weeks,  and  hams  six  to 
eight  weeks. 

There  are  many  ways  to  improvise 
a  smokehouse.  One  of  the  simplest 
is  to  invert  a  barrel,  suspend  the 
hams  and  bacon  from  the  bottom  by 
passing  a  string  thru  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  and  run  a  stick 
thru  the  loop.  Make  a  fireplace 
three  to  five  feet  from  the  barrel  and 
lead  the  smoke  into  the  barrel  with 
a  length  or  two  of  stovepipe.  Manle 
wood  is  regarded  as  the  best  fuel. 
Hardwood  is  preferable  to  soft  wood. 
Corncobs  are  very  good.  A  slow 
■fire  is  best;  with  a  constant  fire  the 
meats  may  be  smoked  enough  in  two 
or  three  days.  A  more  uniform 
smoking  is  secured  when  a  fire  is 
built  once  a  day  and  the  smoking 
kept  up  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  a 
fire  every  other  day  for  two  weeks. 


f.ood  Feeders  Are  Slmllnr  to  the  Choice  tirade  lint   Not  Unite  So  Thrifty  or 
So  Smooth,  and  Are  a  Little  Heavier  Honed 


The  hog  turns  a  bushel  of  corn 
into  about  ten  pounds  of  pork,  leaves 
most  of  the  fertility  of  the  corn  be- 
hind him  and  concentrates  the  bushel 
of  corn  into  one-sixth  the  space. 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


German  Cooperative  Societies 

Their  Activities  and  Growth  During  the  Second  Year  of  the  War 


THE  statistics  of  the  German  agricultural  co- 
operative societies  show  that  in  1915  there 
were  97  central  cooperative  societies,  2,833 
cooperative  societies  for  collective  sale  and  pur- 
chase, 17.781  cooperative  savings  and  loan  banks, 
3,588  cooperative  dairy  societies,  4,353  cooperative 
societies  having  other  objects;  a  total  of  28,652 
agricultural  cooperative  societies,  164  of  them 
founded  in  1915,  having  a  total  membership  of 
2,500,000. 

A  year  of  war  having  given  no  occasion  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  activities,  attention  has  been  con- 
centrated on  internal  affairs  and  consolidation. 

The  organization  of  cooperative  credit  has  been 
fully  adequate  to  meet  the  great  exigencies  of  pres- 
ent circumstances  and  has  discharged  the  new 
duties  which  these  entail.  It  has,  with  astonishing 
success,  directed  the  stream  of  capital  liberated 
from  agricultural  enterprise  towards  the  savings 
and  loan  banks  and  from  them  to  the  central 
banks,  and  has  found  an  opportune  use  for  this 
capital  which  suddenly  became  available  and  which 
ought  to  return  to  agriculture  so  soon  as  the  war 
ends.  The  central  banks,  effectively  supported  by 
the  savings  and  loan  banks,  caused  a  very  consider- 
able return  of  gold  to  the  Bank  of  the  Empire. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  their  efforts  -in- 
creasingly to  extend  the  influence  of  the  factors 
which  go  to  reduce  to  a  strict  minimum  the  circu- 
lation of  coin. 

Cooperative  enterprise  has  met  with  the  greatest 
success  in  the  matter  of  the  issue  of  the  second  and 
third  war  loans,  and  attained  to  a  subscription  of 
something  like  $126,000,000.  The  central  banks 
also  used  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  objects 
outside  the  proper  scope  of  their  activities,  as  for 
the  provisioning  of  the  army  and  the  support  of 
measures  tending  to  secure  the  food  supply  of  the 
people.  They  supported  the  efforts  made  in  the 
same  direction  by  central  cooperative  societies  for 
collective  sale  and  purchase  and  succeeded  in 
closely  correlating  all  efforts  in  this  sphere.  Altho 
within  narrower  limits,  the  rural  savings  and  loan 
banks  have  generally  accomplished  work  similar 
to  that  of  the  central  banks.  So  soon  as  the  war 
ends  the  cooperative  societies  will  be  faced  with 
needs  no  less  important  than  those  of  the  present 
time.  The  spirit  of  economy  must,  therefore, 
still  be  stimulated  in  every  possible  way. 

Collective  sales  and  purchase  of  merchandise 
have  been  conducted  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, sufficiently  suggested  by  the  terms  requi- 
sition, restriction  of  commercial  freedom,  trading 


monopolies  in- the  chief  articles  of  diet,  prices  by 
agreement  and  maximum  prices.  This  critical  time 
has  been  that  at  which  professional  cooperative 
organization  has  done  its  utmost  to  satisfy  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  its  members.  Needless  to  say,  its 
capacity  was  not  entirely  sufficient  for  the  task. 
The  famine  in  forage  and  manures,  particularly  in 
azotized  manures,  could  not  be  remedied;  but  pro- 
fessional cooperative  organization  attempted  to 
secure  a  regular  distribution  of  the  existing  sup- 
plies of  these  articles.  Cooperative  organizations 
with  a  view  to  collective  sales  successfully  facili- 
tated the  small  agriculturist's  task  of  procuring 
them,  and  specialized  on  an  effort  to  deliver  goods 
of  irreproachable  quality  and.  to  combat  the  cul- 
pable speculation  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But  all 
efforts  would  have  been  vain  had  not  the  adherence 
of  the  farmers  to  the  central  cooperative  societies 
for  sale  and  purchase,  and  their  exclusive  dealings 
with  these,  been  secured.  These  societies  had  in 
districts  of  some  importance  been  charged  with 
the  distribution  of  forage,  and  they  also  took  part 
in  the  efforts  made  to  insure  the  people's  food  sup- 
ply (provision  of  milk,  bread,  potatoes,  butter,  etc.), 
thus  acting  in  the  sphere  of  cooperative  sales. 

Entirely  new  conditions  were  created  in  the  trade 
in  cereals  by  the  legislation  providing  for  the  food 
supply  of  the  army  and  the  people,  and  the  co- 
operative sale  of  cereals  had  to  adapt  itself  to 
them.  It  could  be  of  use  only  as  an  intermediary, 
and  it  was  this  place  which  the  central  cooperative 
societies  for  sale  and  purchase  successfully  filled. 

The  cooperative  sale  of  livestock  did  not  develop 
equally  everywhere;  in  Hanover,  Pomerania,  the 
Rhine  provinces  and  the  south  of  Germany  it  be- 
came very  important.  Unfortunately,  the  necessary 
conditions  for  extending  to  the  towns  the  activities 
which  had  been  so  beneficial  to  the  army  did  not 
at  first  exist.  The  new  ordinance  as  to  trade  in 
livestock  seems,  however,  to  have  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
special  measures  were  adopted  in  Prussia,  in  order 
to  secure  for  the  towns  their  provision  of  pigs  for 
slaughter,  pig  farmers  being  enabled  in  return 
to  obtain  forage  at  reasonable  prices.  Experiments 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  complete  to  allow 
definite  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Within 
their  sphere  the  cooperative  societies  for  the  sale 
of  livestock  have  been  able,  above  all,  to  prevent 
the  premature  and  unseasonable  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals and  to  oppose  the  sale  of  cattle  at  low  prices. 

All  the  central  banks  have  not  yet  sent  in 
reports,  so  final  totals  are  not  available.    The  fol- 


lowing figures  are  derived  from  eighteen  of  them: 
The  total  sum  covered  by  their  business  in- 
creased, in  round  figures,  by  83  per  cent,  passing 
from  $888,000,000  to  $1,632,000,000.  The  circulating 
capital  increased  to  a  yet  greater  degree;  it  reached 
$84,720,000  at  the  end  of  1915,  as  against  $46,560,000 
at  the  end  of  1914.  And  the  deposits  show  an  even 
more  striking  growth;  their  sum  was  $73,200,000, 
as  against  $39,360,000  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
chief  part  of  the  increase  can  be  traced  to  the  cur- 
rent accounts,  which,  from  $25,440,000,  passed  to 
$53,040,000,  while  the  deposits  in  loans  which  may 
be  recalled  passed  from  $13,680,000  to  $20,160,000. 
The  amount  of  the  deposits  would  be  markedly  in- 
creased if  it  were  not  necessary  to  oppose  to  the 
very  important  sum  of  the  payments,  which  show 
an  increase  from  $133,440,000  to  $222,500,000,  the 
considerable  amount  of  the  repayments,  represented 
by  $181,200,000,  as  against  $119,760,000  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  Because  of  their  financial  position  the 
debts  of  cooperative  societies  have  diminished,  hav- 
ing fallen  from  $27,120,000  to  $19,440,000. 

The  figures  concerned  with  central  cooperative 
societies  for  sale  and  purchase  are  likewise  in- 
complete. 

Collective  purchase  by  fifteen  out  of  twenty-seven 
cooperative  societies  was  $33,180,000  in  1915,  as 
against  $28,898,400  in  1914.  These  figures  show  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  such  selling,  and  the 
efforts  cooperative  societies  must  have  made  to 
overcome  them  as  far  as  possible.  In  spite  of  all 
obstacles  the  reduction  in  sales  is  one  of  only  11.43 
per  cent;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  expenditure  has 
increased  absolutely  by  14.82  per  cent  and  rela- 
tively by  25.79  per  cent. 

The  growth  of  cooperative  selling  has  been  most 
rapid  in  the  case  of  cereals — a  fact  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  central  cooperative  societies  for 
sale  and  purchase  have  been  placed  under  contri- 
bution for  the  provision  of  the  people  with  bread- 
making  cereals  and  for  the  feeding  of  the  army. 
The  value  of  goods  sold  was  in  fourteen  central 
cooperative  societies  in  1915,  $40,272,000,  of  which 
$34,560,000  was  for  cereals;  in  1914,  $17,712,000,  of 
which  $12,960,000  was  for  cereals. 

Thus,  while  the  total  value  of  goods  sold  in- 
creased by  127.4  per  cent,  that  of  the  cereals  sold 
increased  by  166.6  per  cent.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  central  banks,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  these 
results  are  only  partial  and  are  not,  therefore, 
completely  representative.  It  is  possible  that  the 
figures  would  be  modified  if  the  results  obtained 
by  all  the  societies  were  known. 


FARM  CREDITS  IN  PORTUGAL 

How  Cooperative  Loans  Helped  During  the  First  Year  of  War 


PORTUGUESE  agriculture  has  to  some  extent 
experienced  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Owing  to  the  disorganization  of 
international  exchanges  and  the  economic  and 
financial  disturbances  thence  resulting,  the  need 
of  money  has  increased,  and  in  several  parts  of 
Portugal  the  credit  societies  have  saved  the  situa- 
tion. "Were  it  not  for  this  society,"  says  the  man- 
agement of  the  Society  of  Moita  do  Ribatejo,  in  its 
report,  "the  majority  of  the  farmers  would  have 
been  unable  to  sow  their  fields." 

In  this  part  of  the  district  of  Lisbon  the  staple 
product  is  potatoes,  but  the  tubers  for  sowing  come 
from  abroad,  in  this  instance  from  France.  The 
Portuguese  government,  tho  it  obtained  from  the 
French  government  a  license  for  the  export  of  the 
necessary  quantity,  was  not  in  a  position  to  import 
it  in  good  time  for  the  needs  of  cultivation.  Thanks 
to  the  above  society  this  difficulty  was  solved.  The 
society  provided  the  money  which  enabled  the  local 
union  to  send  an  agent  abroad,  freight  a  sailing 
vessel,  pay  all  the  costs  of  transport  and  insurance 
as  well  as  import  duty,  and  supply  its  members  on 
good  terms  with  the  seed  potatoes  which  in  the 
autumn  contributed  a  valuable  quota  to  the  feeding 
of  the  nation. 

This  result  is  deserving  of  particular  notice  from 
the  general  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  testifies  to 
the  excellent  effects  obtained  by  the  collaboration 
of  the  societies  with  the  unions,  and  the  value  of 
the  result  is  the  more  appreciable  in  this  instance 
because  Portugal,  in  order  to  meet  all  eventualities 
which  might  result  from  difficulties  of  supply  and 
increased  freight,  had  been  compelled,  like  many 
other  countries,  to  restrict  free  business  in  grain, 
to  regulate  the  milling  industry,  and  to  promulgate 
precautionary  measures  for  the  manufacture  of 
bread  in  an  entire  series  of  laws  and  degrees. 

On  examining  the  work  of  the  agricultural  credit 
societies  it  is  observed  that  the  majority  of  loans 
applied  for  by  their  members  during  the  year  under 


consideration  were  intended  for  purchasing  ma- 
nure. Tho  previous  years  likewise  showed  a  rela- 
tive predominance  of  this  method  of  utilizing  the 
sums  borrowed,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  while 
up  to  June  30^  1914,  the  number  of  loans  granted 
under  this  head  by  the  mutual  societies  had 
amounted  to  276,  in  the  year  1914-1915  alone  they 
reached  277.  If  these  operations  covered  a  normal 
period,  the  result  would  be  brilliant  and  would  tes- 
tify to  the  technical  progress  of  farmers.  The  phe- 
nomenon, however,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  extremely 
high  prices  of  chemical  manure,  which  are  abso- 
lutely prohibitive  to  many  farmers,  so  that  a  fairly 
considerable  area  of  land  was  left  fallow  or  was 
sown  without  having  received  sufficient  manure. 
To  the  inability  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  procure 
the  necessary  manure  the  increase  observed  in  the 
purchase  of  livestock,  to  utilize  pasturages  and 
mast,  is  likewise  due. 

The  principal  consequence  of  the  war  to  mutual 
societies  lies,  however,  in  the  numerous  extensions 
of  credit  granted  to  them  by  the  Commission  of 
Agricultural  Credit.  Normally,  the  capital  lent  to 
agriculturists  is  repaid  during  the  agricultural 
year,  when  the  crop  is  sold.  During  the  year  under 
consideration,  however,  some  outstanding  debts 
could  not  be  recovered  or  were  very  tardily  col- 
lected by  the  farmers.  The  high  prices  reached  by 
certain  products,  indispensable  to  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  aggravated  still  further  this  difficult  posi- 
tion; to  meet  this  increase  of  charges,  therefore, 
the  farmers  had  to  resort  to  new  loans  to  make  up 
the  deficit  in  their  receipts,  or  to  extensions  of 
time  for  payment  enabling  them  to  wait  until  they 
recovered  the  sums  due.  Such  were  the  grounds 
which  determined  the  commission  to  receive  fa- 
vorably all  substantiated  applications  for  extension 
of  time  for  payment  from  the  mutual  societies.  Out 
qJ  the  956  loans  granted  from  the  special  agricul- 
tural credit  fund,  499  were  prolonged  for  a  period 
of  one  to  twelve  months.   Nevertheless,  the  propor- 


tion of  loans  which  will  be  repaid  within  the  total 
period  of  one  year  (65.1  per  cent)  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  the  loans  the  repayment  of  which 
will  only  be  made  within  a  longer  term  (34.8  per 
cent). 

The  total  amount  of  the  prolonged  loans  has  con- 
stantly increased  since  the  commission  entered 
upon  its  activities.  During  the  first  financial  year 
(November,  1911,  to  June,  1912)  there  were  only 
three  loans,  for  a  total  of  $602,  of  which  the  matur- 
ity was  prolonged;  in  the  second  year  there  were 
eighty-five  for  $13,497.60.  In  1914-1915  the  com- 
mission granted  to  the  societies  956  loans  of  the 
total  value  of  $497,878.45,  a  sum  larger  than  that 
which,  in  round  figures,  represents  the  loans  grant- 
ed in  the  three  preceding  years.  Of  this  total,  411 
loans  were  granted  on  personal  surety,  for  $187,- 
771.32;  167  for  $82,372.95  on  mortgage,  and  348 
for  $135,954.17  on  other  security.  Therefore,  rel- 
atively to  the  total,  the  first  class  represents  46.2 
per  cent,  the  second  20.2  per  cent,  and  the  third 
33.5  per  cent. 

The  societies  for  their  part  allowed  1,355  loans  for 
a  total  of  $518,677.82,  made  up  as  follows: 

State  Capital 
On  personal  surety,  441  loans  for  $187,771.52;  on 
mortgage,  167  loans  for  $82,372.95;  on  other  se- 
curity, 348  loans  for  $135,954.17. 

Capital  Belonging  to  the  Societies  Themselves 
On  personal  surety,  182  loans  for  $57,019.07;  on 

mortgage,  56  loans  for  $8,039.92;  on  other  security, 

161  loans  for  $47,419. 

For  the  Two  Groups  of  Capital  Together 
On  personal  surety,  623  loans  for  $244,690.40;  on 
mortgage,  23  loans  for  $90,412.87;  on  other  security, 
509  loans  for  $183,474.55. 
.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
Continued  on  Page  1249 
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RESTOCKING  OUR  FARMS 

Whether  It  Is  Horses  or  Cattle,  It  Will  Pay  You  to  Read  These  Things 


i 


Breed  More  Draft  Horses 

T  TAKES  time  to  make  much  headway  in  the 
horse  business.  Five  years  are  needed  to  grow 
a  horse.  Moreover,  not  more  than  16  per  cent  of 
our  farmers  are  raising  colts.  Not  long  hence  the 
American  farmer  will  wake  up  only  to  learn  that 
a  great  opportunity  has  passed.  The  next  ten 
years  are  bound  to  see  the  greatest  demand  for 
horseflesh  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  can't  be 
met  f>n  short  notice.  The  man  who  is  breeding 
every  mare  old  enough  to  the  best  stallion  available 
and  is  taking  proper  care  of  the  offspring  is  the 
man  who  is  sure  to  be  rewarded.  There  are  plenty 
of  men  who  have  bought  and  paid  for  farms  within 
the  past  ten  years  by  their  pure-bred  draft  mares. 
In  the  same  community  there  are  farmers  who  are 
no  better  off  financially  than  they  were  a  decade 
ago  because  they  failed  to  foresee  the  profits  from 
using  the  right  kind  of  horses  in  their  farm  work. 
The  men  who  have  made  money  and  who  are  going 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  in  the  future  are 
those  who  early  saw  the  undeniable 
need  for  heavy  draft  horses  tor  farm 
work;  who  bred  that  kind  and  who 
will  continue  to  do  so  without  a  halt. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  sit- 
uation cannot  fail  to  convince  us 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  an  over- 
production of  heavy  draft  horses  for 
our  farm  and  city  uses.  Almost  a 
million  horses  and  mules  have  been 
exported  from  this  country  in  the 
last  twenty-seven  months  for  use  in 
war.  These  figures  show  almost  one 
horse  or  mule  taken  for  every  twen- 
ty-five left  As  surely  as  this  war 
continues  another  two  years,  good 
farm  horses  will  be  at  a  premium; 
and  even  after  the  war  is  over,  ex- 
ports will  not  cease,  for  thousands  of 
horses  will  be  needed  to  start 
European  agriculture  anew. 

It  follows,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  the  demand  for  pure- 
bred draft  horses  for  breeding  pur- 
poses will  continue  to  be  good.  Im- 
portations have  been,  to  all  practical  purposes,  cut 
off.  We  are  producing  only  12,000  or  13.000  pure- 
bred draft  horses  eligible  to  registry.  This  means, 
in  substance,  that  we  are  producing  only  5,000  or 
6.000  stallions  fit  for  service  per  year,  wljen  we 
need  at  least  7,000  or  8,000.  An  excess  of  demand 
over  supply  always  makes  good  prices,  and  the 
present  is  no  exception. 

Horses  in  the  Making 

THE  first  thing  needing  attention  upon  the 
birth  of  a  colt  is  the  surety  that  its  mother 
owns  it.  Many  a  promising  foal  has  been 
put  out  of  the  reckoning  by  an  ill-directed  blow  from 
the  maternal  shoe.  Hence,  shoeless  dams  are  safer 
at  that  date,  and  the  presence  of  the  owner  to  make 
sure  the  mare  owns  her  offspring.  If  she  refuses, 
have  some  one  hold  her,  or  tie  her  head,  strap  up 
one  foreleg,  and  put  the  colt  up  to  her.  Usually  she 
will  own  him  after  his  first  pull  at  her  udder.  If 
she  still  refuse's,  introduce  another  horse,  keeping 
a  hold  on  him.  that  neither  he  nor  the  mare  may 
injure  the  colt.  Jeal- 
ousy sometimes  works 
wonders.  Some  mares 
fondle  their  young,  but 
are  so  ticklish  as  to 
draw  away  when  foal 
tries  to  suck,  but  after 
the  first  success  will 
yield  patiently. 

The  only  incorrigible 
is  a  vicious  mare  who 
has  no  milk.  Give  her 
up  and  teach  him  to 
drink  from  a  pail,  after 
a  few  days'  trial  proves 
that  she  will  not  come 
to  her  milk  yield.  With 
new  cows'  milk,  give 
eggs  to  the  hand-raised, 
and  in  time  grain,  a 
bandful  of  linseed  with 
ground  oats,  middlings, 
etc.,  always  watching 
the  bowels.  The  diffi- 
culty in  raising  a  hand- 
fed  colt  is  proverbial, 
but  this  problem  is 
solved  by  eternal  vigi- 
lance regarding  the 
bowels.  Check  the 
slightest  tendency  to- 
ward laxity  and  be 
equally  guarded  against 


the  opposite  extreme.  I  have  raised  a  colt  by  hand 
without  the  least  trouble,  but  once  nearly  lost  a 
foal  running  with  a  mare  that  devoured  too  much 
green  grass,  her  milk  affecting  the  youngster's 
bowels. 

Early  gain  the  foal's  confidence,  teach  him  to 
come  at  call,  to  lead  by  foretop  or  halter,  to  "work 
double,"  by  sometimes  hitching  him  to  the  mare's 
side  for  a  few  rods  when  she  is  in  harness,  but 
never  taking  him  on  long  drives.  Every  colt  should 
be  well  broken  before  he  is  two  years  old,  without 
ever  realizing  the  process.  This  make  a  more  in- 
telligent and  a  safer,  gentler,  horse  to  handle  than 
letting  the  colt  mature  before  breaking. 

Yard  him  next  to  the  main  road,  where  passing 
motors,  steam  cars,  trolleys,  and  every  other  con- 
ceivable noise  will  come  to  him;  failing  this,  take 
him  often  where  such  noises  and  sights  will  be 
forced  upon  him.  Fire  off  guns  at  hand,  and  pay 
him  with  apples  or  sugar  when  he  obeys  your 
voice  rather  than  his  own  wild  desire  to  plunge 
and  run. 


Consider  Underpinning 

THE  best  horse  breeders  today,  when  judg- 
ing a  horse,  do  not  begin  at  the  top.  While 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  horse  with  a  taking 
head  and  a  pleasing  appearance,  the  underpinning 
is  certainly  essential.  If  he  does  not  have  sufficient 
bone  to  carry  him,  no  matter  how  good  his  other 
points  are,  he  will  lack  the  "wearing  qualities" 
that  will  enable  him  to  endure  hard  work. 

The  draft  horse  requires  sound,  strong  feet  and 
legs  to  carry  his  massive  body  and  to  move  heavy 
loads.  Breed  for  the  flat-appearing  leg,  for  the 
bones  of  such  horses  are  "flinty"  in  quality,  hard 
as  gun  metal  and  are  accompanied  by  well-de- 
veloped, plainly-seen  tendons.  The  tendon  on  the 
back  side  of  the  leg  should  stand  out  free  from 
the  cannon  bone  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can 
easily  be  noticed  by  appearance  and  feel. 

Choose  the  breeding  horse  that  has  big,  sound 
joints  and  well-developed,  flat  legs  that  carry  his 
weight  properly  distributed.  The  big,  flabby, 
"overtopped"  horse  is  a  poor  type 
to  breed.  He  is  not  the  horse  that 
will  wear,  and  you  usually  find  this 
kind  of  a  horse  throwing  out  spavins, 
sidebones,  ringbones  and  curbs. 
This  seems  to  be  nature's  way  of 
branding  a  horse  according  to  his 
character. 

Raising  Dairy  Calves 

ROBABLY  the  best  way  for  the 


It  Require*  a  Good  Cow  and  Bull  to  Troilace  a  CaU  Like  This. 


Young  colts  sometimes  rupture  themselves  by 
headlong  tumbles.  If  not  too  serious,  blistering 
will  effect  a  cure.  Iodide  of  mercury,  applied  twice 
a  week,  is  the  best  blister.  Mix  the  mercury  free 
of  lumps  with  just  enough  melted  lard  to  dissolve 
it,  cool,  then  work  in  enough  more  cold  lard  to 
make  a  paste  that  can  be  spread  on  with  a  knife. 
It  will  smart,  and  to  relieve  himself  the  colt  will 
lick  it  off.  To  prevent  this,  bandage,  first  putting 
the  rupture  back  in  place  with  the  fingers.  The 
fairly  tight  bandage  will  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  the  rupture  in  place  for  two  or  three 
hours,  when  it  may  be  removed.  Give  the  colt  some 
tidbit  to  ease  the  smart.  In  two  or  three  months, 
if  rupture  has  not  disappeared,  consult  a  veteri- 
narian, i 

Never  breed  to  a  heaving  horse,  or  breed  a  heav- 
ing mare.  For  short  wind,  always  feed  dampened 
hay,  and  not  too  much  of  it.  For  colic,  give  baking 
soda,  a  half  cupful  to  a  dose  for  distress  from  in- 
digestion. If  horse  refuses  to  take  medicine  from 
a  bottle,  give  it  with  rubber  tube,  with  warm, 
very  warm,  water. — C.  H.  T. 


It  Im  the  Colt*  From  HreedlnK  Stock  Like  ThU  Which  Do  the  Mo*t  Work  for  the  I,cn»t  Feed  and  Mrlng 
the  Fattent  Trice  When  Sold.    There  la  Alwayn  a  Demand  for  Them 


up  his  herd  is  to  raise  his 
heifer  calves.  If  his  foundation  cows 
are  good  producers  and  if  he  uses  a 
tested  sire  he  can  be  reasonably 
sure  that  the  heifer  calves  will  be 
good  producers.  But  with  the  fast 
advance  in  prices  of  land  and  farm 
products,  the  expense  of  raising  the 
calves  is  increasing.  When  the  young 
were  allowed  to  suckle  their  dams  ro 
such  conditions  existed,  but  this 
practice  is  no  longer  economical. 
L.  W.  Wing,  Jr.,  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture, outlines  two  general  plans  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  producing,  calves.  Where  cream  is  sold 
he  suggests  that  the  calves  be  fed  whole  milk  for 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  and  then  gradually 
changed  to  skimmilk.  The  whole  milk  should  not 
be  fed,  even  to  the  largest  calf,  in  excess  of  three 
quarts  or  about  six  pounds  at  a  feed  twice  a  day. 
The  small  calf,  such  as  a  Jersey,  does  not  need 
more  than  two  quarts  at  a  feed.  When  larger 
amounts  are  given  scours  are  apt  to  result.  After 
the  calf  has  been  changed  to  skimmilk  the  amount 
may  be  increased  gradually  to  fourteen  or  sixteen 
pounds  a  day.  Such  feeding  should  be  supple- 
mented with  grain,  preferably  ground  corn  or  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  corn  and  one  part  of  oats 
by  weight.  Calves  should  be  allowed  to  nibble  hay 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  eat  grain.  Timothy  or 
mixed  hay  should  be  fed  during  the  first  two  or 
three  months.  Then  some  legume,  alfalfa,  clover, 
or  cowpea  hay,  may  be  given. 

The  farmers  who  sell  whole  milk  have  another 
problem.    Experience  has  taught    that    the  only 

method  of  replenishing 
a  herd  and  advancing 
production  is  to  raise 
the  heifer  calves.  The 
plan  in  general  use  at 
present  is  to  feed  a 
minimum  amount  of 
milk  along  with  grain 
or  to  give  the  calf  a 
good  start  and  take  the 
milk  away  after  about 
two  months,  and  then 
put  the  calf  on  a  grain 
ration. 


Don't  Stunt 

LIVESTOCK  prod- 
ucts are  the  re- 
sult of  growth. 
By  far  the  larger  part 
of  increase  in  animals 
is  the  result  of  growth. 
The  younger  the  ani- 
mals the  greater  the 
growth  impulse.  Many 
factors  influence  the 
tendency  of  an  animal 
to  grow.  Among  these 
are  age,  condition,  ges- 
tation, lactation,  and 
the  quantity  and  qual- 
Continued  on  Page  1247 
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WHAT  PATRIOTISM  IS 

C CARRYING  a  gun  is  not  the  only  form  of  pa- 
triotism. True  patriotism  consists  in  being 
willing  to  do  whatever  we  are  best  able  to 
do  in  the  service  of  our  country  in  its  time  of  need. 
In  some  cases  this  means  carrying  a  gun  or  man- 
ning a  ship.  In  others  it  means  driving  a  train  or 
a  motor  truck  or  mule  wagon.  In  others  it  means 
buying,  storing  and  shipping  clothing,  food  and 
munitions  for  those  who  are  fighting.  In  still 
others  it  means  staying  at  home  and  producing  the 
things  needed  by  those  who  are  at  the  front  fighting 
for  their  country.  Each  form  of  service  is  just  as 
necessary  and  just  as  patriotic  as  the  other.  The 
men  or  women  who  are  doing  one  of  them  are  just 
as  patriotic  as  the  ones  doing  the  other,  providing 
■  only  that  they  are  doing  the  thing  which  they  are 
best  fitted  to  do.  Whether  we  are  drawn  into  war 
or  not,  the  most  patriotic  thing  American  farmers 
can  do  is  to  work  their  farms  in  the  most  efficient 
and  productive  manner  possible.  If  one  wants  to 
perform  an  especially  patriotic  act  on  his  farm  this 
year,  let  him  add  a  few  sheep  to  the  livestock  on 
his  farm.'  We  fall  far  shorter  of  supplying  our  own 
needs  of  wool  than  any  other  one  of  the  essential 
farm  products.  The  man  who  is  thinking  seriously 
of  adding  a  few  sheep  to  his  farm  this  year  need 
have  no  fear  of  having  to  sell  his  wool  on  a  glutted 
market  and  having  to  accept  a  low  price  for  it. 
European  armies  have  been  consuming  wool  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  faster  than  the  world  could 
produce  it  with  the  present  world  supply  of  sheep. 
Reserves  have  been  consumed  rapidly;  it  will  take 
several  years  to  restore  the  world  supply  of  wool 
to  where  it  was  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

FEEDING  THE  SOWS 

FEED  and  care  which  the  brood  sows  receive 
from  now  on  will  have  very  much  to  do  wTith 
the  percentage  of  their  pigs  which  is  sa"ved, 
and  the  health  and  strength  of  those  pigs;  in  other 
words,  it  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  deter- 
mining the  profits  which  are  made  on  the  year's 
hog  operations.  A  diet  of  nothing  but  corn  and 
swill  from  the  house  will  increase  the  percentage 
of  runts  and  those  which  die  young.  Feed  them 
plenty  of  oats,  bran,  shorts  and  tankage  in  connec- 
tion with  their  corn.  These  feeds  are  rich  in  pro- 
tein, the  muscle  and  milk  building  food,  while  corn 
is  rich  in  starch,  the  fat  forming  food,  and  poor  in 
protein. 

When  compared  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  pound, 
these  feeds  which  are  rich  in  protein  seem  mighty 
expensive  in  comparison  to  corn,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent high  price  of  corn.  But  when  compared  on  the 
basis  of  actual  cost  or  value  of  feed  consumed  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  a  saving  to  use  them. 

PIG  PREPAREDNESS 

C->OST  of  producing  the  pigs  which  die  must  be 
j  charged  against  the  price  received  for  those 
which  live  before  there  are  left  any  profits 
from  the  hog  branch  of  the  farming  business. 
Therefore,  it  pays  to  keep  down  the  losses  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  Much  of  the  loss  of  little 
pigs  is  caused  by  improper  and  uncomfortable 
quarters  while  they  are  little;  this  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  the  very  early  spring  pigs.  Each 
sow  and  her  litter  should  be  in  a  pen  by  themselves. 
The  floor  of  the  pen  should  be  dry.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  bedding  for  them  to  make  into  a  com- 
fortable bed,  but  not  enough  for  the  little  fellows  to 
get  lost  in  it  so  the  old  sow  will  lie  on  them  with- 
out knowing  it.  A  guard  rail  should  extend  clear 
around  the  pen,  wide  enough  and  close  enough  to 
the  floor  so  that  when  the  sow  lies  down  against  the 


wall  with  a  pig  between  her  and  the  wall  he  can 
duck  under  this  rail  and  escape  from  being  lain 
on  and  killed.  The  floor  and  the  roof,  the  east, 
west  and  north  sides  of  the  pen  should  be  wind- 
proof  so  there  will  be  no  draughts  in  the  pen  to 
chill  the  pigs  and  give  them  pneumonia. 

KEEPING  FIT 

PREPAREDNESS  is  a  word  which  has  become 
very  prominent  in  daily  use  during  the  past 
two  years  and  a  half.  It  simply  means  keeping 
ready  and  fit  for  any  emergency  which  may  arise. 
It  applies  just  as  much  to  our  individual  lives  and 
business  as  it  does  to  the  business  of  running  a 
nation.  Every  one  of  us  should  be  prepared  physi- 
cally and  financially.  Too  many  of  us  do  not  give 
proper  attention  to  our  health.  We  should  have  a 
good  doctor  and  a  good  dentist  take  an  inventory 
of  us  once  each  year,  just  as  we  should  take  an 
inventory  of  our  farm  business  each  year;  if  they 
find  a  weak  spot  in  us  anywhere  we  should  so  con- 
duct ourselves  during  the  coming  year  as  to  remedy 
that  weakness,  replace  weakness  with  strength. 
Then,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  carry  a  load  of 
overwork  for  a  time,  we  are  in  condition  to  do  it, 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  serve  the  country  in  the 
Army  or  Navy,  we  are  in  condition  to  do  our  part 
well.  The  annual  inventory  which  we  should  take 
of  our  business  will  be  a  big  aid  to  us  in  keeping 
financially  prepared.  We  should  keep  the  activities 
of  our  farm  so  balanced,  or  diversified,  that  a  total 
failure  of  one  product  would  not  cause  a  total  fail- 
ure of  our  entire  business,  but  would  be  largely 
offset  by  the  income  from  the  other  products.  We 
should  manage  some  way  to  accumulate  sufficient 
reserve  capital  in  the  bank  to  carry  us  thru  a  sec- 
ond year  of  our  business  even  tho  we  should  have 
a  complete  failure  one  year.  These  are  essential 
to  farm  preparedness. 

ABOUT  JOINT  LOANS 

ONE  of  our  readers  writes  us  he  is  informed 
that  where  a  nlan  and  his  wife  own  a  farm 
by  joint  deed  they  cannot  secure  a  joint  loan, 
giving  a  joint  mortgage  as  security,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  This  infor- 
mation is  incorrect.  The  Secretary  of  the  Farm 
Loan  Board  writes  us  that  such  a  joint  mortgage 
will  be  perfectly  acceptable.  Both  owners  of  the 
land  should  sign  the  mortgage.  If  the  title  of  the 
land  rests  in  both  of  them,  one  should  give  the 
other  power  of  attorney  to  be  the  representative 
in  the  farm  loan  association.  Mortgages  given  to 
the  Federal  land  banks  need  not  be,  in  any  essen- 
tial feature,  different  from  mortgages  given  to 
banks  or  private  money  lenders.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary where  a  farm  is  owned  by  joint  deed  to  di- 
vide the  property,  each  taking  a  definite  part  of  it 
and  each  securing  a  separate  loan  on  their  par- 
ticular parcel  of  land. 

FORTY-ACRE  FACTORY 

WISCONSIN  boasts  of  at  least  one  forty-acre 
farm  factory  which  is  a  big  financial  suc- 
cess. This  is  a  dairy  farm.  It  is  divided 
into  four  fields.  Twelve  acres  are  in  pasture, 
eleven  and  one-half  in  alfalfa,  ten  in  corn,  four  in 
orchard,  and  the  rest  in  yards  around  the  house 
and  barns.  A  herd  of  forty  milk  cows  of  high  grade 
is  kept  on  this  farm.  The  alfalfa  field  pays  a  profit 
of  $98.40  an  acre,  after  charging  off  all  labor  and 
expense  of  putting  up  the  crop;  four  cuttings  a 
year  are  made.  The  other  fields  yield  in  proportion 
to  the  alfalfa,  because  the  crops  are  sold  thru  the 
milk  can  and  the  residues  are  put  back  on  the  fields 
in  the  form  of  barnyard  manures.  Efficiency  and 
economy  are  the  watchwords  on  this  farm.  They 
are  the  foundations  of,  and  the  reason  for,  its  suc- 
cess. The  man  who  will  adopt  the  method  of  farm- 
ing which  is  best  suited  to  his  soil  and  its  location, 
and  who  adopts  efficiency  and  economy  as  his 
watchwords,  can  make  a  corresponding  success, 
according  to  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  type 
of  farming  which  he  adopts. 

VENTILATE  BETTER 

THE  man  who  battens  and  nails  down  the  win- 
dows of  his  house  when  winter  approaches 
is  driving  just  that  many  nails  into  his  coffin 
and  those  of  his  family,  especially  of  the  women, 
who  spend  most  of  their  time  indoors.  If  we  would 
run  our  bodies  like  we  do  our  gasoline  engines  we 
would  get  more  power  out  of  them  and  have  less 
trouble  with  them.  Every  man  who  has  run  one 
of  the  things  knows  that  if  a  gasoline  engine  is  go- 
ing to  work  properly,  and  not  "get  sick,"  it  must 
draw  in  a  certain  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline  each 
time  it  "breathes";  if  it  does  not  get  the  right 
proportion  of  air,  the  explosion  will  be  weak  or 
maybe  the  charge  will  not  burn  at  all  and  the  en- 
gine will  quit  working.  If  we  were  as  careful  to 
give  our  bodies  the  right  amount  of  air,  or  oxygen, 
as  we  are  of  our  engines,  they  would  work  a  whole 
lot  better.  If  we  put  an  engine  into  a  tignt  room, 
with  the  exhaust  pipe  emptying  into  the  room  in- 
stead of  into  the  outside  air,  so  that  it  had  to  use 
its  exhaust  gas  over  and  over  again  for  air,  the  time 


would  soon  come  when  it  would  not  work  well  and 
finally  it  would  quit  altogether  if  we  did  not  give  it 
fresh  air.  That  is  just  what  we  are  doing  to  our 
bodies  when  we  sit  around,  work  or  sleep  In  a 
tightly-closed  house;  we  are  simply  breathing  our 
own  exhaust  gas.  Enough  fresh  air  may  slip  in 
thru  the  cracks  .to  keep  us  from  dying  of  suffoca- 
tion, but  we  are  weakening  our  bodies  very  ma- 
terially; and,  incidentally,  we  are  giving  diseases 
of  the  throat,  nose  and  lungs  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  upper  hand  of  us. 

INDIANA  DRY 

INDIANA  has  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  prohi- 
bition States,  her  enlistment  to  be  effective 
April  2,  1918.  Thus  another  great  State  has 
taken  the  big  stand  for  efficient  citizenship  by  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage.  Pro- 
hibition is  winning  its,  fight  in  so  many  State%  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  alcohol's  effect  on  economic 
efficiency  rather  than  on  morals;  the  drinking  of 
alcohol  is  responsible  for  far  more  inefficiency 
than  immorality,  that  is  the  reason  why  the  fight 
could  never  be  won  on  the  grounds  of  morality. 

DIGGING  OUR  GRAVES 

MANY  of  us  Americans,  in  fact  a  large  per- 
centage of  us,  are  gradually  digging  our 
graves  with  our  teeth.  We  either  eat  too 
much  of  everything,  or  else  we  eat  too  much  of  one 
thing  and  not  enough  of  others;  or  else  we  do  not 
eat  at  all,  we  just  swallow  things  in  chunks.  Any 
one  of  these  habits  undermines  our  health  and 
will  finally  kill  us;  in  fact,  our  teeth  are  digging 
our  graves  for  us.  The  germs  of  most  diseases 
are  always  about  us;  many  of  them  are  constantly 
in  our  systems,  fighting  for  control.  In  general, 
the  fact  that  we  get  sick  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  just  absorbed  the  germs  of  that  disease; 
rather  it  means  that  these  germs  which  have  been 
in  our  system  for  many  weeks  or  months  or  years 
have  finally  succeeded  in  getting  control  of  us. 
And  very  often  their  getting  control  has  been  the 
result  of  the  way  we  eat  and  of  what  we  eat.  Our 
eating  has  so  weakened  our  system  that  it  is  un- 
able to  properly  resist  the  constant  onslaughts  of 
these  disease  germs.  If  we  would  only  eat  right, 
sleep  right  and  work  right  we  would  have  but 
very  little  to  fear  from  disease. 

THE  STYLE  QUESTION 

IT  IS  not  a  simple  question,  it  is  a  big  and  vital 
one.  It  has  a  mighty  big  bearing  on  that  very 
vital  subject  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  or  the  cost 
of  high  living,  as  some  people  like  to  say  it.  In 
most  families  where  much  attention  is  paid  to  this 
question  of  keeping  in  style,  the  annual  clothing 
bill  is  as  big  as,  or  bigger  than,  the  food  bill.  And 
this  is  a  very  improper  balance  of  expenses. 

Styles  for  men  as  well  as  for  women  change  so 
frequently  that  an  article  of  clothing  is  badly  out 
of  style  long  before  it  is  worn  out.  And  it  seems 
to  be  just  common,  ordinary  human  nature  that  we 
would  rather  be  seen  in  a  horrible-looking  outfit 
that  is  in  style  than  in  a  good-looking  one  that  is 
out  of  style.  If  we  could  just  free  ourselves  from 
the  slavery  of  style  worship,  or  kill  off  all  the 
style  makers,  we  would  have  done  a  great  deal 
toward  keeping  down  the  expense  of  living.  A 
compromise  which  it  might  be  possible  to  make, 
and  which  would  be  highly  desirable  to  those  who 
pay  the  bills,  would  be  to  have  each  change  of 
style  last  long  enough  for  one  to  wear  out  the 
things  he  or  she  bought  under  the  dictates  of  that 
particular  style. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 

NOT  much  longer  can  we  complain  that  our 
children  are  being  educated  away  from  the 
farm.  If  we  do  have  reason  to  complain  to 
that  effect,  it  will  very  probably  be  our  own  fault. 
All  country  schools  may  not  have  their  courses  of 
study  reorganized  as  they  should  be,  but,  never- 
theless, the  boys  and  the  girls  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  education  and  training  which 
should  keep  them  on  the  farm,  if  they  are  fitted  for 
the  life,  instead  of  driving  or  alluring  them  away 
from  it.  That  opportunity  is  being  offered  in  prac- 
tically every  community  in  the  farming  sections  of 
the  country  thru  the  various  kinds  of  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs  which  are  being  organized  and  con- 
ducted by  the  States  Relation  Service  of  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture. 

If  you  want  your  boys  or  girls  to  be  taught  the 
things  which  will  inspire  them  to  stay  on  the  farm 
and  to  make  successful  farmers  and  farmers'  wives, 
then  see  that  they  join  some  one  or  more  of  these 
Clubs  and  do  their  very  best  to  win  the  big  prizes 
which  are  being  offered  for  work  done  in  them. 
This  is  the  greatest  movement  which  has  ever  been 
started  to  train  boys  and  girls  for  efficient  and 
happy  life  on  farms. 


Soy-bean  meal,  like  cottonseed  meal,  has  a  high 
fertilizing  value.  Feeding  the  meal  to  stock  and 
applying  the  manure  to  the  soil  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  to  use  it. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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THE  WEEK  S  MARKET  STORY 


\^HEAT  and  flour  clearances  from 
the  seaboard  have  been  moder- 
ate, but  it  is  claimed  boats  for  the 
Allies  are  waiting  for  grain  to  load 
that  is  now  held  back  from  the  ex- 
port points  by  the  railroad  conges- 
tion. Neutral  boats  have  been  wait- 
ing instructions,  but  it  is  believed 
they  will  sail  soon. 

Reports  in  regard  to  farm  re- 
serves, both  of  winter  and  spring 
wheat,  are  extremely  bullish,  most 
reports  indicating  the  smallest  re- 
serves in  many  years,  if  not  the 
smallest  on  record.  Receipts  have 
been  cut  down  by  the  car  situation, 
but  from  all  reports  the  country  has 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  grain  to 
offer,  and  if  shipments  permit 
present  visible- stocks  will  soon  show 
big  decreases. 

The  condition  of  the  growing  crop 
is  under  normal  in  many  sections, 
according  to  most  reports.  Damage 
reports  have  been  coming  in  both 
from  the  soft  wheat  territory  and 
from  the  West  and  Southwest. 

*J"HE  range  of  prices  in  corn  has 
been  comparatively  small,  with 
the  May  receiving  support  on  de- 
clines to  around  the  dollar  mark. 
Shipping  conditions  were  somewhat 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  active 
efforts  made  to  rectify  deplorable 
conditions. 

There  is  a  big  demand  East,  and  it 
is  also  believed  the  shortage  in  the 
Argentine  crop  will  make  necessary 
the  largest  exportations  in  many 
years  from  this  country.  Whether  the 
movement  abroad  will  be  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  bulls,  however, 
will  depend  on  shipping  conditions, 
which  are  still  far  from  normal. 
High  livestock  prices  and  the  un- 
usually cold  winter,  making  neces- 
sary 'leavy  farm  feeding,  have  been 
factors  checking  country  selling. 

QATS  Lave  met  with  good  buying 
support,  and  there  has  been  a 
relatively  firm  tone.  Big  stocks  ap- 
parently have  ceased  to  be  a  bearish 
factor,  while  the  price  of  oats  as 
compared  to  corn  and  other  grains  is 
attracting  more  attention.  The  East 
is  paying  extremely  high  prices  for 
oats  wherever  they  can  be  shipped 
thru. 

J7INAL  hog  prices  were  the  best  of 

the  week,  but  left  the  market 
5@10c  lower  than  the  previous  week. 
At  the  same  time  the  average  of  all 
hogs  for  the  week  was  advanced  to 
$12.35,  against  $12.30  the  previous 
week.  Pigs  were  steady.  Receipts 
for  the  week  were  more  than  48,000 
head,  while  shipments  were  enlarged 
by  only  4,000,  car  shortage  restrict- 
ing the  outward  movement. 

J^AKKE*  *or  steers  was  an  irreg- 
ular one  the  last  week.  The 
gains  registered  on  Wednesday  only 
offset  in  part  the  declines  of  Mon- 
day, when  the  bulk  of  sales  were 
15® 25c  lower,  while  the  weakness 
shown  in  the  latter.part  of  the  week 
left  the  market  a  little  lower  for  all 
but  choice  steers.  Prime  steers  sold 
up  to  $12,  while  the  bulk  of  transac- 
tions were  from  $9.50@11.25.  Cows 
and  heifers  average  25c  lower  than 
the  week  before  for  the  bulk  of  the 
offerings,  while  losses  of  $1.00@1.25 
for  the  period  are  shown  for  calves. 

Receipts  for  the  week  were  ma- 
terially larger  than  for  previous 
week  and  a  year  ago,  while  ship- 
ments also  showed  increases. 

gHEEP  were  strong  during  the 
week  under  small  offerings  and 
sharp  demand.  Ewes  made  gains  of 
50®75c,  wethers  and  yearlings  were 
mainly  10(f!)15c  higher,  with  some  of 
latter  making  25c  advance,  while 
bucks  were  50c  higher.  Western 
ewes  sold  up  to  $11.85,  while  year- 
lings were  up  to  $14.  Lambs  closed 
steady  with  the  week  previous  for 
the  bulk  of  offerings,  but  compared 
with  the  ,high   levels  of  the  week 


losses  of  25@50c  are  shown.  Top 
price  on  lambs  was  $15,  with  bulk 
selling  from  $14@14.80.  Receipts 
were  slightly  less  than  previous 
week,  but  materially  under  run  of  a 
year  ago. 

I  IVESTOCK    movements    for  the 
week  at  the  Chicago  yards  were 
as  follows: 

Receipts —     Hogs.  Sheep.  Cattle. 

Last  week  234,343    72,547  70,341 

Prev.  week...  .186,125  69,847  48,312 
Last  year  251,607    76,134  49,311 

Shipments — 

Last  week          49,818    17,193  17,039 

Prev.  week....  45,763  10,907  11,013 
Last  year   54,642    16,989  10,607 

gTOCKS  of  food  products  on  hand 
in  cold  storage  warehouses 
thruout  this  country  on  the  first  of 
February  this  year,  as  compared 
with  the  same  time  last  year,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The 
figures  show  the  number  of  firms 
reporting  and  what  percentage  this 
year's  supply  is  of  the  supply  on 
hand  a  year  ago.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  year's  supply  shows 
an  increase  over  last  year  only  in 
the  case  of  frozen  beef,  cured  beef, 
dry  salt  pork  and  pickled  pork.  The 
most  marked  decrease  is  found  in  the 
case  of  eggs,  the  supply  this  year 
being  less  than  one-third  of  what 
was  on  hand  a  year  ago.  This  fact 
will,  no  doubt,  explain  to  a  consider- 


able extent  the  reason  why  prices  of 
eggs  have  been  so  unusually  high 
this  winter.  City  dwellers  have  hol- 
lered their  heads  off  this  winter 
about  the  high  price  of  eggs,  claim- 
ing that  cold  storage  warehouses 
had  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
boosting  prices,  and  demanding 
State  and  Federal  investigations. 
The  facts  of  the  case  seem  to  be  that 
such  a  holler  went  up  last  year 
along  the  same  line  that  cold  storage 
men  were  afraid  to  store  heavily  for 
fear  they  would  be  blamed  again 
this  year,  and  if  they  were  found 
with  large  stocks  on  hand  they  would 
be  unable  to  clear  their  skirts  of  all 
blame.  Prices  of  eggs  have  been 
high  the  past  three  months  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  comparatively 
small  stocks  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  have  been  pretty 
well  cleaned  out  during  the  time; 
there  were  not  enough  eggo  on  hand 
to  hold  the  price  down  near  where 
it  was  last  year  during  the  same  pe- 
riod- No.  rums  %  or  last 
Food  material  reporting     year's  supply 

Frozen  beef    190  124.8 

Cured  beef    243  156.3 

Frozen  pork  ....  201  74.7 

Dry  salt  pork  . .  302  109.1 

Pickled  pork  ...  364  104.5 

Lard    333  90.3 

Frozen  mutton  .  114  87.3 

Cheese    300  83.9 

Butter    273  96.7 

Eggs   281  32.1 
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Whatt 
Back  of- 
The  Acf ? 


^RMOl'R   &   CO.   need   no  introduction  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country.    Thousands  of  our  readers  have  had  business  deal- 
ings with  them. 

The  Armour  Fertilizer  Works  was  organized  originally  to  return 
to  the  land  as  fertilizer  and  stock  feed  that  portion  of  the  animal  not 
needed  by  the  people  for  food  or  clothes. 

It  has  grown  way  beyond  its  original  scope  with  the  increased 
demand  for  manufactured  manures  and  feeds,  and  now  is  the  third 
largest  world's  maker  of  fertilizers. 

It  manufactures  chemical  as  well  as  animal  plant  food  for  differ- 
ent crops,  soils  and  climates. 

It  operates  some  thirty-six  plants  thruout  the  world,  owns  phos- 
phate mines,  manufactures  acids'  and  other  chemicals;  has  a  line 
of  boats  to  move  its  product. 

Its  manufacturing  is  in  charge  of  a  staff  of  chemical  engineers. 

It  maintains  scientific  research  fellowships,  that  better  '  and 
cheaper  methods  may  be  found  for  manufacturing  soil  fertility. 

It  has  established  an  agricultural  research  bureau  headed  by  a 
prominent  scientist  that  the  farmer  and  Armour  may  be  brought 
closer  together  by  mutual  cooperation  in  solving  farming  and  pack- 
ing problems,  all  to  the  end  that  the  public  may  secure  "more  and 
better  from  the  farm." 

Plants  must  be  fed  if  people  are  to  be  fed.  Fertilizer  is  plant 
food.  In  European  countries  where  fertilizers  are  largely  used, 
average  acre  yields  are  from  two  to  four  times  as  heavy  as  in  these 
United  States. 

Increased  acre  yields  decrease  the  pound  cost  of  growing.  Low 
growing  costs  insure  farm  profits. 


Watch  for  Article  Number  5 


Newsy  Market  Notes 

Reports  received  indicate  the 
smallest  farm  reserves  ever  known 
in  winter  wheat  sections,  while 
spring  wheat  farmers  have  only 
about  enough  wheat  for  seed. 

*  * 

Winter  oats  in  parts  of  the  South- 
ern States  are  said  to  have  been 
damaged  50  per  cent  by  the  abnor- 
mally low  temperatures  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

*  *  * 

Reports  Thursday  that  about  2,000,- 
000  bu.  cash  oats  had  been  purchased 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  the 
Southwest  for  Army  use  were  re- 
sponsible for  a  strong  oats  market  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  session.  Prices 
closed  l@l%c  higher.  Commission 
houses  and  shorts  were  free  buyers. 

*  *  * 

It  was  reported  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Canadian  government 
were  making  inquiries  for  corn  in 
the  Northwest  early  in  the  week. 
Broomhall  said  crop  prospects 
showed  some  improvement  in  south- 
ern Argentine,  but  that  elsewhere 
the  outlook  was  extremely  unfavor- 
able. 

*  *  * 

Oats  have  attracted  more  interest 
recently,  altho  price  movements  still 
depend  largely  on  the  action  of  wheat 
and  corn.  Exporters  are  said  to 
want  oats  badly  at  the  seaboard,  as 
foreign  supplies  have  dwindled  to 
small  proportions  and  consumption 
abroad  is  unusually  heavy  because  of 
the  relative  cheapness  of  this  grain, 
as  compared  with  wheat  or  corn. 

*  *  * 

A  London  report  says:  "In  the 
ended  February  10,  the  first 
complete  week  of  the  intensified  Ger- 
man blockade,  the  amount  of  wheat 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
was  2,776.000  cwt.,  against  1.112.000 
cwt.  for  the  same  week  in  1916.  The 
total  corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour  for 
the  same  week  imported  was  4,265,- 
000  cwt.,  against  2,456,000  cwt.  in 
1916." 

*  *  * 

A  1916  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  report  says  that  the 
stockman  or  raiser  receives  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
gross  returns  in  the  marketing  of 
beef,  the  remaining  one-third  or  one- 
fourth,  as  the  case  may  be,  being  di- 
vided between  shipping  and  market- 
ing expenses,  packers'  gross  profits, 
jobbers'  gross  profits  and  retailers' 
gross  profits. 

Eastern  road  conditions  are  not 
much  better,  but  the  officials  of  the 
roads  are  still  promising  improve- 
ment. Clearances  at  the  seaboard 
are  small,  but  Baltimore  messages 
indicate  there  is  little  grain  there 
to  load.  The  chief  trouble  at  pres- 
ent appears  to  be  in  the  West,  and 
shippers  say  there  is  not  much  grain 
congestion  at  Eastern  centers  at  the 
present  time. 

*  *  * 

The  corn  market  was  materially 
affected  by  the  export  conditions,  due 
to  the  fact  that  foreigners  have  great 
need  for  our  corn  this  year  because 
of  the  crop  failure  in  Argentine,  and 
also  to  the  increased  consumption  of 
this  cereal  abroad.  The  visible  sup- 
ply was  moderate,  and  the  country 
seems  none  too  willing  to  sell.  The 
movement  from  the  interior  was  se- 
riously curtailed  by  the  scarcity  of 
cars. 

*  *  * 

The  car  situation  is  called  by 
many  a  blessing  in  disguise  as  re- 
gards cattle  prices.  Were  feeders 
able  to  ship  when  they  wanted  to.  as 
in  ordinary  times,  the  belief  exists 
that  right  now,  and  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  hundreds  of  them  who  are 
running  shy  of  corn  and  are  reluc- 
tant to  buy  it  around  $1  a  bushel 
would  load  cars  as  fast  as  they  had 
anything  left  in  the  nature  of  a  decent 
beef  critter  with  which  to  fill  them. 
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THE  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  is 
advancing   like    the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit- 
ed number  oi  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
669  Union  BuUdintf.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
669  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

669  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bldg..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


HAVANA-. 

STEEL  WHEELS 


For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in- 
stead of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA  METAL,  WHEEL  CO. 
Box  ZTj.  Havana.  III.  


GALL0WAYSEPARAT0R5 


Have  taken  the  field  by  storm.    The  hlsrh«t 
quality  eeporator  poailble  to  build.  Simple, 
scientific  deBijrn.  only  two  shafts  In  the  whole 
Hearing.  Bowl  easily  washed.  Working  carts 
run  In  oil  spray.  Easy  to  operate.  A  perfect 
skimmer.    You  can 

OKT  ALL  DAIRY  PROFITS 
You  can  save  even  half  because  we  build  these 
perfect  separators  In  our  own  factories 
with  the  highest  skilled  labor  and  lowest  — 

SOMlbfa  cost  for  fine  materials  and  sell  them 
irect  from  factory  to  farm  at  one  small  profit 
based  on  enormous  volume.  Guaranteed  for  ten 
years.  Compare  and  test  It  beside  "ANY  SEPA- 
RATOR BUILT.    Ask  for  1917  free  catalog. 

Wftf.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
Box  2083  Waterloo,  Iowa 


!<  brown! 

IrtNCE] 

>  Style; 


r-Rod-Up  , 


^.Wonderful  Money  Savin* 
mVence  Book.  Over  1 50  Styles. 
¥  Gates-Steel Posts-BarbWiret 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13o 
per  rod  up.    Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  98         -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  coat  by  using  our  Attuch. 
ableoutQt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE,  tug. 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  reaulred. 
Write  today  for  bar-  FQPP  HAAV 
gain  list  and  free  book  r  it  EL  DUUA 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes*  new 
and  second-hand,  S35  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  isi.Galoaburf  •  Kanaaa. 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME 


Taught  in  simplest  English  during 
spare  time.  Diploma  granted. 
Cost  within  reach  of  all.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Have  been  teach- 
ing by  correspondence  twenty 
years.  Graduates  assisted  in  many 
ways.  Every  person  interested  in 
stock  should  take  it.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  full  C  D  p  F 
particulars  -  -  „  ■  ■*  ™  " 
LondonVet. Correspondence 


Dept.  10, 


School 

London.  Ontario.  Can. 


Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas- 
sive. Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Poll  H  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
H-i  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Crankiag.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1611  Klnc  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


Driver' Agents  Wanted 


Ride  In  a  ISuhIi  Car.  1'a.y  for  It  out  of  your  commissions 
on  sales,  my  aiteuts  are  making  money.  Shipments 

Five-Pass.,  30  H.  P.       t     tiii'A  tlrea  Suaf'vaSraatMa 
or  money  back. 
Write    at  onco 
l  for   my  48-pwr. 
catalog     and  a!l 
particular..  Art- 
.  -r,  ,lf  <  I..,  J   II.  Bush. 

Electric  StartlnK  N^Waey  j>r„.   l)«i>U2  MO 
114-in.  Wheelbaae  — 
BCSII  MOT0B  COBPANV,  Boah  Temple,  Chicago,  IlUnoli  J 


g-  I  CPTniP  HOME.  FAKM  Th'tAIKK  ami  SKlKfc 
sCaUCO  I  fill"  Light  Plarns,  Economical.  Sifr.CliH,. 
into  Hterau*  Baltri  ln,  Dynamos,  Power  Motor..  Knrlne..  It,  'I. 
Railways.  Catalog  S  eta.  OHIO  EI,E<  TRIO  WOBIiri,  Clrvrlno.  ' 


PATENTS 


 WATSON    li.  Cll.liHAN. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Bonks  free 
I!    reference*-.      Rest  results 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  Is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements  please  say,  "I  law 
your  ad  In  The  Farming  Business." 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 

INVENTIONS 

Transplanting  Pot  Baby  Carrier 


and  inte; 


THIS  is  what  might  be  known  as  a 
"knock  down"  transplanting  pot, 
as  it  is  so  made  that  it  can  be 
shipped  or  stored  away  stretched 
out  fiat  instead  of  rolled  into  shape 
as  shown  in  the  drawing.  It  is  made 
of  two  pieces  of  water  and  rust-proof 
material  and  one  piece  of  wire.  The 
larger  piece  of  material  has  two 
holes  In  each  edge  so  that  when 
rolled  into  the  shape  of  a  cylinder 
these  two  sets  of  holes  come  oppo- 
site each  other.  A  wire  threaded 
thru  these  holes  holds  the  material 
formed  into  the  cylinder.  Then  a 
circular  piece  of  the  same  material 
is  dropped  into  one  end  and  the  wire 
threaded  thru  holes  in  it  and  into  a 
hole  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  cyl- 
inder. Thus  a  small  pot  is  formed 
for  holding  an  individual  plant  in 
the  hotbed  or  the  coldframe. 

When  the  plant  is  to  be  transplant- 
ed into  the  garden  this  wire  is  un- 
threaded, the  walls  and  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  "peeled  off"  from  around 
the  contents,  and  the  plant  and  its 


cylinder-shaped  supply  of  earth  set 
into  a  suitable  hole  in  the  ground 
without  disturbing  its  roots  in  any 
way.  The  material  of  which  the  pot 
is  made  is  both  water  ai  d  rust-proof 
and  is  also  flexible,  so  a  number  of 
tkem  may  be  flattened  out  and  stored 
away  in  a  very  small  space — much 
smaller  than  if  they  must  all  be  kept 
in  their  full  pot  size  and  shape — until 
they  are  needed  for  use  the  lollowing 
season. 

Spring  Stirrup 

J-JERE  is  a  stirrup  designed  for  the 
man  who  rides  horseback  stand- 
ing in  his  stirrups  instead  of  sitting 
in  his  saddle.  It  is  equipped  with 
spring  "shock  absorbers"  to  make 


h  1 

riding  in  this  fashion  more  comfort- 
able, especially  when  the  horse  is 
traveling  at  a  trot.  Where  the  side- 
pieces  of  the  stirrup  are  parallel 
near  the  top  they  are  provided  with 
T-shaped  slots  on  the  inner  sides. 
The  crossbar  underneath  the  springs 
has  similarly  shaped  ends  which  fit 
into  these  slots  so  that  this  bar  can 
move  up  and  down  in  these  slots  as 
the  springs  are  compressed  and  ex- 
tended. The  upper  crossbar  of  the 
stirrup  is  fastened  rigidly  to  the  side 
walls.  The  stirrup  strap  is  looped 
under  the  lower  crossbar  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  rider  is  carried  by  it. 
Then,  as  the  rider's  weight  comes 
down  into  the  stirrup,  the  springs 
are  compressed  and  the  shock  which 
he  would  otherwise  get  is  absorbed 
by  these  springs.  Then,  as  the  horse's 
body  tends  to  drop  away  from  under 
him,  the  springs  expand  again  and 
bring  the  stirrup  into  position  to  ab- 
sorb the  next  shock  from  the  rising 
of  the  horse's  body. 


JAPANESE  and  other  Oriental  cus- 
toms have  been  patterned  after  in 
making  the  baby  carrier  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing.  But 
this  American  adaptation  of  the  old- 


world  method  of  baby  carrying  pro- 
vides for  the  child  being  carried  in 
front  of  the  mother  instead  of  be- 
hind her,  as  is  done  by  the  Japanese 
mother  or  the  plains  Indian.  The 
outfit  consists  of  a  little  saddle  with 
a  cushioned  seat  in  which  the  baby 
sits  much  as  it  does  when  carried  on 
its  mother's  arm.  A  strap  suspends 
this  saddle-like  seat  from  the  moth- 
er's shoulder.  The  baby  sits  facing 
its  mother;  her  body  keeps  it  from 
tipping  out  forward,  while  cross 
straps  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
shoulder  strap  keep  it  from  tipping 
out  backward.  It  is  made  adjustable 
in  size  so  it  can  be  adapted  to  chil- 
dren of  different  sizes. 

Mirror  a  Machine 

REFINING  a  machine  we  say,  "A 
machine  is  a  device  that  makes 
work  easier  and  accomplishes  that 
work  in  a  shorter  period  of  time." 
Among  some  of  the  simpler  machines 
we  find  the  button  hook,  scissors, 
knife,  etc.  Probably  you  are  wonder- 
ing just  how  the  looking  glass  may 
be  likened  to  a  machine.  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  its  use  in  the  house- 
hold. But  a  small  mirror  is  often  a 
very  convenient  machine  for  reflect- 
ing light  into  a  dark  place  where 
work  must  be  done.  Again,  it  may  be 
used  in  getting  a  straight  line  by 
means  of  reflected  sunlight.  It  is 
commonly  used  by  engineers  in  pro- 
ducing a  line  thru  dense  brush,  thus 
eliminating  the  work  of  clearing 
away  thick  brush  or  undergrowth. 
Again,  by  means  of  the  mirror  and 
the  use  of  sunlight,  men  are  able  to 
dig  deep  holes  into  the  ground  or 
tunnels  thru  the  mountains.  Its 
principles  are  made  use  of  by  some 
of  the  greatest  astronomers  by  re- 
flecting the  light  from  the  star  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer. 

Universal  Joint 

1JERE  is  shown  a  rather  new  wrin- 
kle in  a  vuniversal  joint.  On  the' 
adjacent  ends  of  the  shafts  where 
the  joint  is  wanted  are  mounted 
bevel  gears  which  are  shaped  like 
hemispheres  or  half-balls,  with 
gear  teeth  cut  in  their  curved  sur- 
faces.  This  permits  the  shafts  to  set 


at  a  wide  range  of  angle  to  each 
other,  and  even  to  change  this  an- 
gle at  will,  and  still  these  gears  on 
their  ends  work  together  like  ordi- 
nary bevel  gears.  These  shaft  ends 
work  thru  short  sleeve  bearings, 
these  sleeves  being  hung  on  pivots  so 
that  the  shafts  and  their  bearings 
can  be  swung  in  any  desired  direc- 
tion and  at  whatever  angle  may  be 
necessary. 


New  Style  Barnyard 

A  FARMER  in  northern  Iowa  who 
feeds  silage  to  his  fatting  steers, 
wanted  a  covered  barnyard  sur- 
rounding his  silo,  but  did  not  want 
any  posts  or  pillars  inside  the  yard 
for  the  cattle  to  be  running  into  and 
knocking  down.  He  figured  out  a 
very  novel,  but  very  successful, 
method  of  supporting  the  roof  to  this 
yard;  the  yard  and  silo,  just  alter 
the  roof  was  put  on,  are  shown  in  the 
colored  illustration  in  the  center  of 
these  pages. 

The  wall  surrounding  the  yard  was 
made  circular,  with  the  silo  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  yard.  This  silo 
is  built  of  hollow  clay  building 
blocks,  after  what  is  known  as  the 
Iowa  plan.  A  heavy  steel  hoop  was 
placed  around  and  on  top  of  the  top 
layer  of  blocks  of  the  silo.  From 
this  steel  hoop  were  suspended  a 
number  of  steel  rods  with  turn- 
buckles  for  adjusting  their  length. 
The  lower  ends  of  these  rods  were 
fastened  to  the  main  rafters  or  gird- 
ers which  supported  the  compara- 
tively flat  roof  of  the  yard. 

This  man's  neighbors  scouted  his 
idea  and  told  him  he  would  be  a  fool 
if  he  built  such  a  roof;   that  the 


When  This  Covered  Barnyard  Was  Completed. 
Top  of  the  Silo  by  Means  of  Steel  Rods,  So  Thertu 


weight  of  it,  especially  in  a  wind- 
storm, would  tear  down  his  silo  and 
kill  all  his  cattle  under  it.  This  fel- 
low was  sort  of  "sot"  in  his  ways 
and  was  not  convinced  by  his  neigh- 
bors' arguments.  But,  to  make  sure 
he  was  safe  in  going  ahead  with  his 
scheme,  he  consulted  the  leading  au- 
thority on  clay  block  construction — 
the  man  who  invented  the  clay  block 
silo.  This  authority  told  him  that 
if  he  made  the  roof  and  the  support- 
ing rods  strong  enough  the  silo  would 
not  only  carry  the  load  of  the  roof, 
but  that  he  could  take  all  the  cattle 
out  of  the  yard,  put  them  on  top  of 
the  roof  and  the  silo  would  still 
carry  the  entire  load  safely.  Thus 
confirmed  in  his  opinion,  the  man 
went  ahead  and  built  the  way  he  hpd 
planned ;  it  has  now  been  standing 
for  over  a  year  and  the  feasibility  of 
his  plan  has  been  proven  by  test.  • 


If  fertilizers  fail  to  make  a  crop, 
try  an  application  of  horse  sense.  It 
might  be  profitable  to  make  the  lat- 
ter application  first  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  more  profitable  to  apply  the 
two  together. 


A  little  grease  and  paint  applied  to 
farm  machinery  while  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground  may  save  lay-offs  in  the 
busy  springtime. 


For  Full  Information  Reirordina;  Any  of  These 
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New  Boot  Soles 

■pHE  attention  of  the  Leeds  (Eng- 
land) consulate  has  been  called 
to  a  recently  patented  method  of 
manufacturing  boot  soles  from  scrap 
leather.  It  is  claimed  that  the  soles 
are  nonsuction,  nonslipping.  and 
waterproof,  and  canjbe  produced  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  the  ordinary 
leather  sole.  Owners  of  plants  for 
heel  building,  it  is  believed,  will  find 
themselves  in  a  position  to  conve- 
niently adopt  the  new  process. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  novelty 
of  the  patent  may  be  enhanced  bv  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  strip's  of 
rubber  attached  to  a  thin  layer  of 
canvas,  the  rubber  strips  fitting  into 
the  interstices  of  the  leather  sec- 
tions. This  is  said  to  give  a  pleasing 
resiliency  to  the  step  of  the  wearer 
and  to  do  away  with  the  aching  of 
the  feet  sometimes  produced  by 
purely  rubber  soles. 

.Counting  the  Bugs 

J.\  MAKING  an  insect  survey  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Franklin  Sherman, 
chief,  Division  of  Entomology  of  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station, 
has  now  classified  about  4,000  spe- 


Lid  Lifter 


pROM  New  Jersey  comes  this  in- 
vention of  a  little  contrivance  to 
lift  hot  lids  from  kettles  without 
burning  or  scalding  the  hand,  or 
without  having  to  wrap  the  hand  in 


trrnlar  Roof  Wan  Snnppnded  From  the 
mm  Sot  a  Single,  Solitary  Pout  In»ide 


cies  of  insects  now  known  to  occur 
In  North  Carolina.  During  the  past 
year  162  species  of  native  insects 
have  been  listed  which  were  not 
recorded  before.  A  considerable 
Dumber  of  accurately  identified  speci- 
mens have  been  added  to  the  refer- 
ence collections,  and  many  speci- 
mens still  await  study. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
projects  of  the  station,  as  it  is  not 
only  of  much  economic  advantage, 
but  it  also  gives  an  insight  into  the 
Insect  life  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 
It  shows  the  variations  and  fluctua- 
tions, the  area  of  territory  oocupied 
by  each  species,  and  the  seasons  dur- 
ing which  they  are  abroad.  Also,  it 
has  revealed  the  presence  of  insects 
within  the  State  which  now  rank 
as  important  pests  elsewhere,  but 
which  have  not  been  serious  in 
North  Carolina  up  until  the  present 
time. 

This  work  is  being  continued  by 
the  station,  and  each  year  the  rec- 
ords become  more  complete. 


a  dish  towel  before  lifting,  the  lid 
from  the  kettle  or  stewpan.  It  is 
made  a  good  deal  after  the  plan  of 
the  old  lifter  for  cook  stove  lids,  but 
is  made  of  wire  instead  of  cast  iron. 
It  consists  of  an  insulated  handle 
and  four  prongs.  Two  of  these 
prongs  slip  over  the  knob  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lid  a  good  deal  as  the 
claws  of  a  hammer  slip  over  a  nail 
to  be  pulled.  The  other  two  form  a 
rest  or  a  bearing  portion  somewhat 
like  the  fulcrum  or  bearing  point  of 
a  lever.  It  surely  is  a  smooth  little 
contrivance  which  should  find  a  wel- 
come in  any  kitchen. 

Stock  W  aterer 

gIPHOX  action  is  utilized  in  work- 
ing this  water  fountain  for  live- 
.  stock.  At  the  same  time,  the  siphon 
is  equipped  with  a  float  valve  which 
controls  the  height  of  the  water  in 
the  drinking  trough.  The  entire  idea 
or  purpose  of  the  outfit  seems  to  be 
to  prevent  the  main  supply  of  -Water 
from  being  fouled  by  having  the 
animals  drink  direct  from  it  and 
Blobber  into  the  entire  supply.  To 
prevent  this,  the  drinking  is  done 
from  a  small  trough  or  pan  which 
holds  only  about  enough  for  one 
good  drink  for  the  kind  of  animals 
for  which  it  is  designed,  hogs  in  this 
case.  Thus,  the  trough  is  emptied  by 
the  animal,  and  then  fills  up  slowly 
again  after  he  finishes,  so  that  the 
one  which  follows  him  gets  a  drink 
of  fresh,  clean  water  which  has  not 
been  slobbered  in  and  fouled  by  the 
last  drinker. 

As  shown  in  the  drawing,  the 
drinking  trough  is  filled  and  ready 
for  a  thirsty  hog;  the  valve  has 
closed  the  siphon  so  no  more  water 
will  run  out  until  some  hog  comes 
along  and  takes  a  drink.  But  when 
a  hog  does  come  along  and  take  a 
drink,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
trough  is  lowered;  the  float  then 
drops  down,  the  valve  opens  and  the 
siphon  begins  to  work;  the  water 
keeps  on  flowing  thru  the  siphon 
from  the  main  storage  tank  or  barrel 
until  the  water  in  the  trough  rises 
again  to  th»  same  level  as  shown  in 
the  drawing;  the  float  is  lifted  by 
the  rising  water  until  the  valve  is 


Opener  for  Oil  Can 

QIL  holes  on  machines  which  work 
in  the  presence  of  much  dirt  or 
dust  must  be  kept  covered  so  gritty 
substances  cannot  get  into  the  bear- 
ings and  cause  them  to  cut  and  wear 
out.  Those  who  have  worked  around 
thrashing  machines  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  uncover  many  of  these 
in  order  to  give  them  their  supply  of 
oil;  stuck  away  in  among  wheels 
and  chains  where  one  cannot  reach 
them  with  the  open  hand,  they  must 
be  pried  open  with  the  nozzle  of  the 
oil  can  or  with  a  wire.  In  the  first 
method  the  snout  of  the  oil  can  is 
apt  to  become  clogged  so  it  does  not 
feed;  in  the  second  method  one  has 
to  carry  too  many  things  around. 

A  Massachusetts  man  has  invented 
the  little  attachment  for  oil  cans 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing 
to  solve  this  very  problem.  It  is 
simply  a  small,  two-fingered  rig-a- 
ma-jig  to  be  fastened  onto  the  end 
of  the  oil  can  snout.  The  fingers  of 
it  stick  out  beyond  the  end  of  the 
snout  so  they  can  be  used  to  lift  the 


hinged  cover  of  an  oil  hole  without 
the  snout  of  the  can  having  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  magoozlum  stick- 
ing to  the  lid. 

Fire-saving  Cooker 

JTCONOMY  seems  to  be  the  watch- 
word of  some  folks  these  days, 
at  least,  not  the  least  indication  of 
which  is  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  fireless  cooker.    On  top  of  this 


During  the  fiscal  year  1916,  705,- 
872  acres  of  National  Forest  timber- 
lands  were  estimated  and  mapped 
Intensively,  and  1,093,006  extensively. 
In  all.  20,815,798  acres  have  been 
mapped  by  intensive  methods  and 
47,291,660  by  extensive  methods. 

ration*  and  IJUcorrrlm,  Write  The 
Date  of  the  I»»ae  In  Which  It  Appeared 


again  closed  and  the  flow  stopped 
once  more. 


Timothy  also  likes  lime— on  rather 
acid  soils  it  gives  more  response  to 
lime  than  to  the  best  fertilizers. 


comes  a  California  firm  with  a 
cooker  which  uses  fire,  but  which  is 
designed  to  use  it  very  economically. 
This  is  built  on  the  same  principle 
as  is  a  fireless  cooker.  The  food  to 
be  cooked  is  placed  in  an  insulated 
chamber,  which  is  so  built  as  to 
prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  the  es- 
cape of  any  of  the  heat  from  the  fire 
into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  so 
that  all  of  it  will  be  applied  to  the 
main  task  of  heating  the  food  in  the 
cooker  to  a  cooking  temperature; 
when  once  heated  to  such  a  tempera- 
ture, only  a  very  tiny  bit  of  heat 
needs  to  be  applied  continuously  in 
order  to  keep  the  food  up  to  the  re- 
quired temperature.  It  is  to  all  in- 
tents and  purpose*  a  fireless  cooker 
so  made  that  the  tood  is  heated  after 
placing  in  the  cooker,  rather  than 
before 


I  Want  200 


I  have 
openings 

right  now      ■»  r  .  - 
for  men  of     X  ^» 
mechanical  X«Ck 
.ability— who  want  »V 
^to  be  something 
^better.    If  you  have 
'stick-to-it  ivoness" 
— determination  to suc- 
ceed— a  little  money— I 
will  teach  you  the  best  busi 
nesa  now  open  to  young  men. 

I A  NATION-WIDE  DEMAND 

I  Through  national  advertising  T 
I  have  created  a  nation-wido  demand 
I  for  my  Standardized  Tire  Repair 
li  I'SSn  .R,eht  °ow  there  aro  at 
I  least  200  important  centers  whero 
lautoists  are  demanding  my  service 
land  cannot  get  it.    I  want  good  men 

■  for  these  centers.  I  sell  you  a  mach- 
line  to  do  this  work— you  become  Us 

■  sole  owner.  I  toach  you  either  by 
Imail  or  in  my  FREE  training  school 
I  *°u  become  an  expert— you  know 
Itno  construction— the  inner  mechan- 
lism  of  the  tireand  tire  building  If 
lyou  have  a  little  selling  ability- 
lyour  success  Is  assured.  Auto 

■  owners  will  flock  to  your  place  of 
[business— they  will  give  you  the 

■  preference  because  they 
I  know  you  are  a  train 
led  man. 


BIG 

PROFITS 


I  There  Is  almost  nolimit^ 
I  to  the  profits.  You  can  ad 
I  accessories  to  your  line  anu 
■  sell  tires  besides  repairing 
I  them.  I  am  prepared  to  i 
I  help  you  do  this.  If  you  I 
I  see  no  metal  sign  of  the'  Man 
I  and  Machine"  write  me  per- 
Isonally  and  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
Ig^t  started.    Don't  delay  — 
I  write  me  today. 
|_„_  "j      HAYWOOD.  Pres. 

THE  HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
I      EQUIPMENT  CO. 

1 8<>2N.  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Oil-less  Bearings! 

—  have  untold  advantages  over  old-style 
bearings.  Banish  risky,  disagreeable 
climbing  the  windmillinzerowheatherl 
U3e  "Bound  Brook"  Bushings!— run  for 
years  without  oiling  or  greasing.  Best 
for  all  machinery — the  only  thing  for 
hard-to-reach  bearings.  Yorr  gasoline 
engines  and  windmill  should  jiavethem. 
Soon  pay  for  themselves  in  oil  saved. 

Bound  Brook  Oil-less  Bearing  Co. 
Box  P. 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J 


Delivered  yo°u 


Riamr 

Agtlntm 
Wan  tod 


Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 

,a"d  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in 
full  coior  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
log.  We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
from  Chicago  to  your  tor/n. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  ;M 

i  bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 
hi  your  own  town  for  a  full  month 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Ftctory- 

TIRES  LAMPS.  HORNS,  pedals. 

V  ,  single  wheels  and  repair 
.parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.  No  one  else  can 
^£».rr^li^v"'l"es  Bnd  such  terms.' 

?-°  MONEV  but  write  today 
for  thebig  new  Catalog.    It's  free. 

EADr--"  COMPANY 


Dept.N-18b,  Chlcage 

GET  MY  PRICES 

I  can  ship  at  once  any  size  or  style  WITTE 
High  -Grade  Engine-2  to  22  H-P.-Kerosene  or 
gasoline  —  Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-Rig  — 
ready  to  run-UunranUcd  B  Ytara.  You 
.  Sirfe'!'.0  W,wuit  B  to  8  weeka  for 
fO.  H.  WITTE  f„V. \J. Tk-.  You  envois 
_  loJHIl).  Cnoicoof ent-'uiea 

:;^^",ho,!•E?H>;,  aymt  nla.   My  Free  Hook 

Jmw~eI  Hdv7itto Kb"%l'"  by  return 

5.nc|ne  WORKS. 

2 1 54  Oakland  «va.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
2l54EmpluBMj.,       Plllsbwgh.  Pa. 


ey  In  Your  Ideas 

CiC  PATENTS  PROTECT  THEM  FOR  YOU 
Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  rep;ar<lin>  patentability. 
A  C  &  C  patent  on  your  idea  today  may  mean 
Independence  tomorrow.  Manufacturers  constantly 
writing  us  to  buy  patents.  Patents  advertised  lor 

CHANDLEE  &  CMOMDLEE,  Patent  Jflumrs 

Est.  21  954FSIrecl.  Wmliinqlon.  0.  C. 


4  EmpireE  75c 

chat's  the  cost  per  year  on  basis  of  ser- 
vice. Th^v  lost  20  to  25  years.  Average 
cost  IIS.  t^ave  labor,  time,  horses,  roads, 
money.  Put  a  set  on  yoor  wagon  at  oar 
risk.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices, 
empire  Mfc  Co..  Box  083,  Qulncy.  111. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet^rJ°^^r.a 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Bl»tcbford  Cslf  Meil  Factory.  Dept.  18   Waoketan.  HI. 


OUT  WEST  STORIES 

Ending  the  Man-hunt 
By  Augustin  Wilber  Breeder. 


Before  You  Plant 

'YOUR  dollars  in  land,  let  ma 
tell  you  what  some  farmers 
have  done  in  Idaho.  You  are, 
no  doubt,  Just  as  good  a  farmer 
and  can  produce  just  as  large 
yields  on  Idaho  soil,  which  is  a 
rich,  productive  volcanic  ash, 
that  seems  to  have  the  peculiar 
power  of  rejuvenating  Itself. 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on 
Idaho  farms.  Let  me  send  to 
you  authentic  Information,  ab- 
solutely FREE. 

B.  A.  SMITH,  Colooizolioo  &  Industrial  Agl. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Room  1063.  II.  P.  Bldd..  Omoba,  Neb. 


CONTESTANTS 


IN  THE 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY'S 
$4,000  CASH 
HOME  PICTUREGAME 

ATTENTION! 


We  are  still  busily  engaged  in 
going  over  the  sets  of  answers 
in  our  $4,000  Cash  Home  Pic- 
turegame.  You  will  have  to 
have  a  little  patience  with  us, 
as  the  work  of  checking  has  to 
be  done  so  carefully  to  see  that 
no  errors  of  any  kind  occur. 

Do  not  lose  or  mislay  your 
duplicate  set  of  answers,  which 
you  have  kept  at  home.  Be 
sure  to  keep  it. 

Watch  This  Paper  Each 
Week  for  Details  asjto 
How  the  Checking  Is 
Progressing. 

The  Farming  Business, 

500  North  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
FOREMAN  BOB  MERIDETH,  ex-cir- 
F  cus  man,  cx-smuggler,  ex-nearly 
everything  that  a  man  seeking  forget- 
fulness  may  be,  sat  before  the  door 
of  the  Bar-Horseshoe  ranch-house 
and  gazed  at  the  setting  sun.  Meri- 
deth  was  tired— tired  of  the  heat  and 
the  dust,  tired  of  the  eternal  silence 
of  the  desert,  tired  of  the  endless 
years  that  had  been  dragging  by 
since  that  day,  now  so  long  ago 
when  he  saw  his  pretty  blue-eyed 
sweetheart  laid  to  rest  in  a  little 
piny- woods  graveyard,  back  in  Geor- 
gia But  today  he  was  especially 
tired  of  it  all,  and  a  strange  feeling 
of  finality  was  upon  him.  And  for 
some  unknown  reason  the  thought 
of  another  cowboy,  whose  life  was  as 
tragic  as  his  own,  lingered  in  his 
mind  like  a  half-forgotten  tune  that 
must  be  hummed. 

"Missouri  Jim  Benham  will  be 
here  before  night,"  he  said  at  last 
to  Jenkins,  the  cook.  "When  I  think 
uv  a  man  all  day,  it's  a  sure  sign  that 
he's  comin'  to  me  er  else  is  in  trou- 
ble. Missouri  may  be  in.  trouble.  Ye 
know  he's  mixed  up  in  that  Benham 
and  Simpson  feud.  Him  an'  Slim 
Simpson  bein'  the  last  sole  surviv- 
ors, has  swore  eternal  vengeance, 
and  want  to  clean  up  the  whole  race 
like  the  Kilkenny  cats.  MissourP 
ain't  been  in  these  parts  for  five 
years;  but  ye  better  fry  some  extra 
bacon  tonight." 

And  Merideth  was  right;  for  just 
at  dark  who  should  come  wearily 
over  the  trail  but  Benham? 

"Well,  well,  ol'  pard!"  cried  the 
foreman,  as  the  cowboy  got  stiffly 
down.  "Where  ye  been  keepin'  your- 
self these  last  five  years?" 

"Everywhere,"  answered  the  other, 
with  a  weary  gesture.  "I've  been  to 
ever'  minin'  camp,  ranch,  an'  reser- 
vation in  a  thousand  miles  uv  here, 
an'  I  jes'  cain't  strike  'is  trail  no- 
where." 

"Missouri,"  replied  the  foreman, 
almost  tenderly,  "you're  jes  clean 
tuckered  out;  I  can  see  that.  I  am, 
too,  as  fer  as  that  goes.  The  trail 
I'm  ridin'  leads  to  nowhere,  an'  I 
can't  help  it;  but  you're  ridin'  the 
wrong  trail  uv  yer  own  free  will. 
I'm  not  wantin'  to  meddle  with  yore 
affairs;  but,  Missouri,  don't  ye  think 
it's  time  ye  was  givin'  up  this  man- 
huntin'  busness?" 

"Bob,  you  don't  understand,"  cried 
the  other,  almost  peevishly.  "I  saw 
my  ol'  father  an'  two  o'  my  broth- 
ers shot  down  by  them  Simpsons;  an' 
my  pore  ole  mother,  on  her  dyin'  bed, 
made  me  promise  to  git  revenge.  I 
wish  I  could  turn  back,  but  I  jes'  sim- 
ply cain't." 

That  night,  long  after  the  other 
cowboys  were  fast  asleep,  Merideth 
and  his  friend  sat  before  the  door 
of  the  ranch-house  talking  of  bygone 
days.  The  beams  of  the  full  moon 
touched  the  desert  with  their  silvery 
radiance,  the  air  seemed  pulsing 
with  hotness,  and  far  away  to  the 
south  the  heat  lightning  kept  up  an 
incessant  play.  A  short  distance  to 
the  northwest,  where  a  slight  ridge 
formed  the  sky-line,  the  cattle  were 
slowly  settling  down  to  rest,  while 
the  song  of  the  cowboys  who  guard- 
ed them  could  be  faintly  heard. 

"Merideth,"  said  Missouri,  when 
they  had  talked  a  long  time.  "I  got 
somethin'  I  want  to  ask  yer  advice 
about.  I'm  in  love.  I  never  told  ye 
about  it  when  I  knew  ye  before,  be- 
cause I  knew  ye'd  want  me  to  quit 
the  range  an'  go  back  to  her;  but 
me  an'  a  certain  little  blue-eyed 
Kansas  girl  had  been  sweetheartin' 
before  then.  Her  folks  was  good  to 
my  pore  mother  the  first  year  that 
we  come  out  there  after  the  feud,  an' 
me  an'  her  was  schoolmates  when 
we  was  little  tots.  Well,  she's  been 
to  the  Emporia  Female  College  an' 


gradgeeated  since  then;  an' now  she's 
teachin'  school  up  in  Clay  Center." 

"An'  so  you  an'  her  is  goin'  to  git 
married?"  shouted  Merideth,  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

This  quick  sympathy  for  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  others  was  all  that 
made  life  worth  while  for  the  big, 
kind-hearted  Merideth.  He  was 
known  on  the  range  for  a  man  who 
knew  more  about  cowpunchers  and 
cayuses  than  they  knew  about  them- 
selves, and  he  was  never  known  to 
let  slip  an  opportunity  to  do  a  good 
turn  for  man  or  beast.  Now  his  in- 
terest was  awakened  to  the  fullest, 
and  the  blue  devils  that  had  been 
harassing  him  all  day  got  behind 
him  without  even  being  bidden  to  do 
so. 

"So  you're  goin'  to  marry  at  last?" 
he  repeated.    "Bully  fer  you!" 

"Well,  I  cain't  jes'  say  whether 
she's  a-goin'  to  marry  me  or  not," 
replied  the  cowboy.  "Sometimes  she 
writes  one  way  about  it  an'  some- 
times another;  an'  her  letters  ain't 
always  easy  for  me  to  make  out,  me 
not  bein'  up  much  on  the  ways  uv 
college  folks.  They's  a  letter  in  one 
o'  my  saddle  pockets  that  I  want  ye 
to  read  in  the  ruornin'.  I  can't  tell 
exactly  what  it  means,  an'  I  want  to 
see  what  you  think  about  it." 

While  Missouri  was  saying  this,  he 
had  fished  something  from  his  pocket 
and  was  carefully  unwrapping  layer 
after  layer  of  old  newspaper  from  it. 

"Lookee  here,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a 
triumphant  tone,  handing  Merideth 
a  photograph. 

The  big  foreman  gazed  reverently 
at  the  trim  lady  in  the  severe  tail- 
ored suit,  who  smiled  at  him  out  of 
the  picture  with  a  timid  little  smile. 
For  a  moment  he  was  spellbound. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  that  other  lit- 
tle lady  with  the  gentle,  timid  smile 
and  the  blue  eyes  was  there  before 
him  in  the  moonlight.  By  a  trick  of 
the  fancy,  this  was  a  likeness  of  his 
own  dead  sweetheart,  somehow  got 
into  the  wrong  hands.  He  struck  a 
match  and  by  its  light  scrutinized 
the  photograph  more  closely;  then 
he  struck  another  and  yet  another 
before  the  fancy  was  dispelled  and 
he  had  finished  feasting  his  eyes  on 
each  little  loving  detail  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

"Pard,"  he  said  at  last,  handing 
back  the  photograph  with  a  sigh,  "I 
had  a  little  girl  like  that  once. 
You've  heard  me  speak  of  her,  I 
know.  An'  let  me  tell,  ye,  pard,  if 
my  girl  was  livin'  tonight,  and  I  had 
my  choice  between  goin'  back  to  her 
an'  carryin'  on  a  dead  man's  fight,  I 
wouldn't  be  ten  seconds  decidin'." 

Missouri  was  silent,  and  the  other 
continued:  "Missouri,  that  lady  o* 
yourn  ain't  like  the  girls  ye  see  at 
the  dance-halls;  she's  made  out  o' 
different  stuff." 

"Don't  ye  reckon  I  know  it?" 
flashed  back  the  cowboy.-  "Let  me 
tell  ye  somethin' — ever  since  I  got 
that  photo  there,  I've  cut  out  dancin' 
an'  flirtin'  with  these  other  girls.  It 
didn't  seem  to  be  quite  respectful- 
like  to  her,  an'  I  jes  cut  it  out." 

Thus  the  two  talked  on.  Cigarette 
after  cigarette  was  rolled,  and 
smoked,  and  tossed  away;  the  cattle 
became  quiet;  the  heat  lightning  to 
the  south  grew  fainter  and  died 
away.  The  full  moon  reached  her 
zenith  and  went  sloping  down  to- 
ward the  west.  She  had  nearly 
touched  the  rim  of  the  desert  when 
the  two  rose  stiffly  from  their  seats. 

"You'd  better  give  up  this  foolish 
man-huntin'  business,"  reiterated  the 
foreman,  as  they  prepared  to  lie  down. 
"Give  it  up,  an'  stay  with  me  till  ye 
git  a  stake  to  marry  on,  an'  then  go 
back  to  yer  blue-eyed  Kansas  girl." 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  his  companion. 
"But  I  want  it  onderstood  that  if  I 
happen  onto  Slim  Simpson  while  I'm 


here,  I'm  to  give  'im  the  best  I  got 

in  the  shop." 

"All  right!"  laughed  the  foreman. 
"Go  on  to  yer  bunk  now;  an'  if  ary 
Simpson  comes  over  the  sky-line 
while  you're  on  the  Bar-Horseshoe, 
I'll  let  ye  put  'is  lights  out,  providin' 
o'  course,  you're  able." 

Missouri  had  turned  into  the  shack 
and  Merideth  had  gone  to  look  at 
the  ponies  before  lying  down,  when 
something  black  and  towering  ap- 
peared against  the  setting  moon.  It 
was  not  a  maverick;  it  was  too  tall. 
What  was  it?  As  Merideth  watched, 
the  thing  loomed  up  tall  and  lank,  a 
giant  oddly  shaken,  grotesque,  and 
menacing.  Then,  while  the  aston- 
ished cattleman  still  gazed,  it  changed 
front  and  stood  out  clearly  silhouet- 
ted against  the  setting  moon.'  It 
was  a  tall  cowhoy  riding  a  tall  horse. 

Merideth  waited  in  silence.  Noth- 
ing could  be  heard.  The  moonlight 
lay  in  long  white  streaks,  with  long 
black  shadows  between.  Then  a  new 
light  began  almost  imperceptibly  to 
change  the  appearance  of  everything; 
it  was  coming  day.  And  now,  down 
the  dimly-lighted  trail,  the  steady 
beat  of  galloping  hoofs  told  Meri- 
,deth  that  the  stranger  was  at  hand. 

As  the  rider  approached  in  the 
growing  light,  the  foreman  laid  his 
hand  lightly  on  his  pistol  scabbard. 

"Good  mornin',  stranger,"  he  said. 
"You're  ridin'  mighty  airly  in  the 
day.  Hev  ye  lost  anythin'  'round 
here?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  replied  the  tall  new- 
comer, with  an  evil  oath.  "I'm 
lookin'  fer  a  cowpuncher  about  yore 
size  named  Jim  Benham." 

Merideth  was  staggered  for  a  mo- 
ment; quick  as  a  flash  he  was  him- 
self again. 

"What  d'ye  want  with  Jim  Ben- 
ham, supposin'  'im  to  be  here?"  he 
demanded. 

"Oh,  he's  here  all  right!"  snarled 
the  other.  "I've  follered  'is  trail  for 
three  days.  An'  as  fer  what  I  want 
with  'im,  p'r'aps  you'll  know  when 
I  tell  ye  that  I'm  Slim  Simpson." 

"Yes,  they's  a  feller  here  named 
Benham,"  replied  the  astute  foreman. 
"He's  over  there  with  the  cattle  now. 
Didn't  ye  come  by  there?" 

The  stranger  hardly  took  time  to 
answer,  but  wheeling  his  tired  horse 
about,  galloped  away  to  where  the 
cattle  lay. 

Jenkins,  the  cook,  was  up,  and  had 
seen  the  strange  apparition  and  wit- 
nessed the  interview. 

"Saddle  a  horse  for  me  an'  one  fer 
yerself,  Jenks,"  commanded  the  fore- 
man, turning  to  him.  "An'  don't 
wake  Missouri,  whatever  ye  do.  It 
won't  do  fer  him  to  meet  that  cuss. 
The  pore  boy's  all  tired  out  an'  on- 
nerved,  an'  wouldn't  stand  a  ghost  of 
a  show  with  'im.  Besides,  there's 
the  pore  little  blue-eyed  lady  back  in 
Kansas.    It  'ud  kill  her,  shore." 

The  cook  obeyed  without  question, 
and  Merideth  went  over  to  get  the 
letter  that  his  friend  had  referred 
to  the  night  before.  Some  of  the  pas- 
sages must  have  gone  straight  to  the 
rough  man's  heart,  for  when  the 
cook  led  up  the  horses  he  found  his 
boss  with  moist  eyes. 

Across  on  the  rising  ground  where 
the  cattle  lay  the  two  could  see 
Simpson  turning  away  from  an  inter- 
view with  the  cowboys  on  the  watch. 

"Jenks,"  said  Merideth.  "I've  al- 
ways give  ye  a  square  deal;  hain't 
I?  Now  come  with  me;  I  want  ye 
fer  a  witness.  Somebody's  goin'  to 
pass  in,  this  mornin',  an'  I  want  ye 
to  see  fair  play  afterward.  What- 
ever happens  to  surprise  ye,  don't  ye 
say  a  word  er  make  a  move  till  the 
shootin's  over." 

The  cook  agreed,  and  the  two  rode 
down  the  trail  and  waited  for  their 
man.    The  sun  was  turning  all  the 
Continued  on  Page  1249 
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ty  of  food.  A  given  amount  of  food 
rill  produce  more  growth  on  a 
'oung  animal  than  on  the  same  ani- 
aal  at  a  later  age.  All  the  growth 
actors  influence  the  young  animal 
nuch  more  powerfully  than  older 
inimals. 

If  an  animal's  food  supply  is  insuf- 
icient  for  normal  growth  the  animal 
nay  be  retarded  in  growth.  If  this 
reatment  is  continued  for  a  long 
imp  the  animal  may  become  pernia- 
lently  stunted. 

Beware  of  Bull  Peddlers 
FHE  Utah  Agricultural  College  re- 
cently sent  out  the  following 
earning  against  "bull  peddlers"  to 
he  cattlemen  of  the  State,  a  warning 
hat  leading  Hereford  breeders  of 
Jtah  say  is  fully  justified  by  the 
luality  of  registered  Hereford  bulls, 
is  well  as  registered  bulls  of  other 
>eef  breeds,  that  are  being  rushed 
nto  the  State  by  unscrupulous  spec- 
tators : 

"The  new  State  law  that  went  into 
ffect  January  1,  1917,  compels  all 
tho  would  use  the  public  domain  for 
■.sture  to  provide  one  pure-bred  bull 
>f  recognized  beef  type  for  each  forty 
■reeding  cows  or  fraction  thereof. 
Jecause  of  this  law  many  unscrupu- 
ous  dealers  have  been  picking  up  in- 
erior  pure-bred  stock  in  the  East  at 
text  to  nothing,  and  have  been  sell- 
ng  this  to  farmers  thruout  the  State 
it  greatly  reduced  prices.    Many  in- 
itancea  have  come  to  the-  notice  of 
sxperts   where   inferior   bulls  have 
►een  sold  at  prices  far  above  their 
rorth.    Good  care  should  be  taken 
the  young  bulls  that  are  to  go  out 
i   the   range   this   spring.  Much 
■>ney  has  been  spent  by  the  farmers 
*iie  State  to  secure  young  pure- 
ed bulls  to  turn  out  with  their 
ows  on  the  public  grazing  lands,  in 
ompliance  with  the  State  law.  If 
aost  value  is  to  be  received  from 
hese  young  bulls,  good  care  must  be 
aken  of  them  in  the  winter.  This 
leans  that  grain  should  have  a  place 
l  their  ration." 

'This  Ic  No  Fable 
N  1889  a  La  Crosse  County,  Wis- 
consin, farmer  decided  that  his  or- 
inary  ."beef  and  milk"  cows  were 
ot  paying,  and  so  he  purchased  the 
est  pure-bred  sire  he  could  get  of 
e  breed   desired   and  mated  him 
ith  his  herd  which  was  of  mixed 
reeding.    By  keeping  careful  ree- 
ds he  found  that  the  cows  result- 
g  from  the  first  cross  produced  the 
rst  year   on   the   average  of  212 
>unds  of  butterfat.    By  continuing 
e  use  of  pure-bred  sire  of  the 
me  breed  he  increased  this  amount 
a  268-pound  average  at  the  end 
theninth  year.    In  1913,  in  his 
Td   of  twenty-five  milking  cows, 
me  produced  less  than  400  pounds 
butterfat,  and  several  produced 
0  pounds. 

Thirty  Miles  From  a  Train 
'HAT  It  is  possible,  thirty  miles 
from  a  railroad,  to  build  up  suc- 
ssful  herds  of  pure-bred  livestock 
being  proved  by  P.  H.  Sebastian 
Gray,  Okla.     Mr.  Sebastian  has 
some  years  been  raising  pure- 
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bred  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Poland 
China  hogs,  while  Mrs.  Sebastian 
raises  pure-bred  Barred  Rock  chick- 
ens. Mr.  Sebastian  is  now  prepar- 
ing to  start  a  herd  of  pure-bred 
sheep. 

Mr.  Sebastian  owns  320  acres  of 
level  plains  land  and  is  thirty  miles 
from  the  nearest  railway.  He  has 
160  acres  under  hog-proof  fence. 
He  expects  to  use  a  rotation  of  pas- 
tures with  sweet  clover  as  one  of  the 
principal  pasture  crops. 

Surely  Some  Sow 
JX  TWO  years  a  registered  Duroc- 

Jersey  sow  produced  $692.50 
worth  of  pigs  for  W.  C.  Blankenship 
of  Checotah,  Okla.,  and  he  still  has 
the  sow.  Following  is  the  record  for 
the  two  years:  Amount  received  for 
pigs  sold  from  this  sow,  $530;  traded 
two  for  registered  boar,  valued  at 
$50;  number  on  hand  for  sale,  9,  es- 
timated value,  $112.50;  total,  $692.50. 

By  observing  sanitary  precautions, 
Mr.  Blankenship  has  never  suffered 
loss  from  hog  cholera,  altho  he  has 
never  vaccinated  any  of  his  hogs. 
Mr.  Blanke"nship  is  a  farmer-demon- 
strator for  F.  L.  Rounsevell,  the 
County  Agricultural  Agent.  Mr. 
Rounsevell  is  using  the  record  of 
Mr.  Blankenship's  pure-bred  sow  to 
create  interest  in  his  county  in  pure- 
bred stock  raising. 

Advantages  of  the  Cattalo 

CATTALO  is  a  cross  between  cat- 
tle and  the  bison  or  buffalo.  Dif- 
ficulties, of  course,  are  confronted  in 
getting  fertile  animals,  but  some  suc- 
cess has  been  won,  especially  with 
females.  Cattaloes  have  a  much 
higher  disease-resisting  power,  their 
weight  as  well  as  beef  yield  i  s 
greater.  The  beef  is  good  quality. 
The  hump  about  the  front  shoulders 
enables  them  to  produce  about  150 
pounds  more  choice  meat  in  that  re- 
gion than  ordinary  cattle.  They  are 
docile  and  stand  privations  better 
than  other  cattle.  Their  coats  have 
a  special  value. 

Effect  of  Horns  and  Bones 
INVESTIGATIONS    carried    on  in 

Japan  showed  that  small-boned 
Ayrshire  cows,  notwithstanding  their 
less  live  weight,  were  better  milkers 
than  the  large-boned.  The  fine- 
horned  Ayrshires  also  proved  better 
milkers  than  the  thick-horned  ones. 
The  length  of  the  horn  proved  of  no 
index.  Horns  are  considered  the  re- 
sult of  environment.  Ayrshires  in 
Japan  have  longer  horns  than  the 
original,  while  the  opposite  is  true 
of  Dutch  cows  in  Japan. 

It  appears  that  well-developed 
bones  and  slightly-developed  horns 
in  young  animals  point  to  a  good 
growth  of  body,  while  moderately- 
developed  bones,  associated  with 
highly-developed  horns,  are  signs 
that  body  growth  will  stop  early. 


Repair  and  Paint  Machinery 
^yi.VTER  should    not  be    an  idle 

time  on  the  farm.  Among  the 
many  things  to  be  done  are  the 
overhauling,  repairing  and  painting 
of  the  machinery  used  on  the  farm. 
The  present  price  of  all  farming 
tools  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
reiving  them  the  best  care  possible. 
Look  the  implements  over  and  make 
the  necessary  repairs;  then  when  the 
rush  of  work  begins  in  the  spring, 
all  machinery  will  be  in  readiness. 

If  no  implement  shed  is  available 
for  the  proper  housing  of  the  farm 
machinery,  the  machinery  should  be 
thoroly  painted.  Paint  will  preserve 
the  wood  and  prevent  the  metal 
parts  from  rusting.  Two  kinds  of 
paint  will  be  needed;  one  for  the 
metal  parts  and  the  other  for  the 
wooden  parts.  The  price  of  the  paint 
will  be  returned  in  a  longer  life  for 
the  maeninery. 


Protect  the 

Cream  Cans 

•pHE  various  sources  of  contamina- 
tion of  milk  and  cream  have 
often  been  discussed,  and  much  has 
been  said  and  written  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  clean  barns,  brush- 
ing the  cow  before  milking,  and  the 
proper  washing  and  sterilizing  of 
milk  utensils.  Too  much  stress  can- 
not be  placed  on  these  points  and  the 
dairyman  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
doing  this  work. 

From  observation,  it  appears  that 
fully  90  per  cent  of  the  cream  deliv- 
ered to  the  creameries  and  cream 
stations  comes  in  cans  in  no  way 
protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
or  the  dust  from  the  road.  It  seems 
to  be  a  point  which  the  creameries 
have  entirely  overlooked.  Often  cans 
come  to  the  creamery  which  are  com- 
pletely covered  over  the  top  with 
dust.  The  thoughtless  cream  weigher 
thinks  little  of  the  matter,  the  dust 
is  on  the  outside  of  the  can  and  does 
not  hurt  the  cream,  but  generally  in 
removing  the  cover  from  the  can 
some  dust  drops  from  the  upturned 
cover  into  the  cream,  often  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  quite  noticeable  on 
the  surface  of  the  cream  in  the  can. 

To  remove  this  dust  after  it  is  once 
on  the  cream,  would  mean  the  re- 
moval of  quite  a  lot  of  the  cream  it- 
self. It  is,  therefore,  generally  mixed 
into  the  cream  and  forgotten.  This 
contamination  could  be  largely  re- 
duced if  the  cans  were  rinsed  with 
fresh  water  before  the  covers  were 
removed,  but  the  trouble  would  be 
only  partially  corrected  in  this  way, 
because  there  is  a  little  space  be- 
tween the  cover  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  and  flange  of  the  can 
that  always  collects  dust.  This  can- 
not be  removed  without  first  remov- 
ing the  cover  from  the  can,  and  in 
removing  the  cover  a  part  of  the 
collected  dust  will  fall  into  the 
cream. 


10-Day 
Trial 
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This  KIRSTIN  Horse  Power  Puller,  used 
by  the  KIRSTIN  METHOD,  is  the  cheapest 
and  fastest  way  known  for  clearing  land 
ready  for  the  plow.  We  will  guarantee  you 
a  saving  of  lO'/o  to  50%  over  any  other 
method.  Over  40,000  in  use.  All  steel  con- 
struction combines  great  strength  and  light 
weight.  Clears  two  acres  from  one  anchor. 
Easily  moved.  Can  be  used  with  single, 
double,  and  triple  power  as  needed.  Will 
pull  any  size  stump.  Guaranteed  fifteen 
years,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 

Automatic  take-up  for  making  quick 
hitches.  Foot  for  foot  of  cable,  KIRSTIN 
covers  more  ground  than  any  other  machine. 
Easy  on  horses  and  man.  Ten-day  trial  in 
your  stump  field. 

Now— today— quick— write  for  our 
special  Profit  Sharing  Plan  to  early 
buyers  and  our  big  Free  Book—"  The 
Cold  in  Your  Stump  Land." 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 

140  Ludington  St.  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Largest  makers  in  (he  world  of  Slump  Pultert — 
1714       both  One  Man  and  Hone  Power. 
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Dairymen! 
— The  Truth 

You  maybe  prejudiced  against 
the  Jersey  because  you  don't 
know  her.  Look  her  up.  She's 
the  Money  Cow. 

Get  This  Book — a  history  of 
the  breed  and  full  of  very  inter- 
esting tests  and  facts.    It  proves 
conclusively  that  for  pure  dairy  type,  econ- 
omy of  production,  richness  of  milk,  long 
life  and  adaptability  to  feeds  and  climates 
— all  these  combined — she  stands  way 
abovethem  oil.    This  book  "About  Jersey 
Cattle"  is  free.  Get  your  copy  now.  You'll 
find  it  mighty  good  leading. 

The  American  Jersey  Cat  tie  Club 
357  Wert  23rdStreet,  New  York  City 


The  corn  belt  is  being  pushed  to 
the  north.  The  hog  is  naturally  fol- 
lowing. 
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Tuber-Tonic 

Good  for  potatoes  and  bad  for  bugs 

A  three-in-one  potato  spray  that  kills  insects, 
prevents  blight  and  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  plant. 

Like  all  Sherwin- Williams  Dry 
Powdered  Insecticides,  it  is  cheap 
to  ship,  easy  to  use,  and  cannot 
freeze- 


Lime-Sulfur 
(Arsenate  of  Lead 
Tuber-tonic 
Fungi-Bordo 


All  In 

Dry  Powderea 
Form 


Send  for  our  Spraying  Literature 

t&e  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Makers 
781  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


Free  Surprise  Present  for  Solving  This  Puzzle 


The  picture  herewith  sh;nvs  five  squares.  The  num- 
ber In  each  square  represents  a  letter  In  the  alphabet. 
Spelled  out,  these  letters  spell  the  name  of  a  great 
publishing  company.     Can  you  guess  It? 

Try  It.     It  will  pay  you.    Write  the  five  letters,  cut 
out  this  advertisement  and  mail  It  to  us.  and  Inclose 
four  cents  In  stamps  for  parking,  postage,  mailing,  etc. 
free  surprise  present  which  you  will  like 
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We  will  then  send  you  a  beautiful 


AUTOMOBILE  GIVEN  AWAY 

,iin  free  auto  votes  aww« 

We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  n  Certificate  of  Entry  for   

splendid  touring  car  which  we  are  going 


tsll  you  all  about  this 


sr  i.tf  i"  »■ —  -- 
give  away  free. 


tches,  cameras, 
al  publications 
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MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

You  can  also  win  an  automobile  In  addition  to  •P'fgS'y  oF'two'  great  nation 
and  other  things  you  like.     Ws  will  also  sfM  youav      k  _ 

EYuTziX  500  North  Dearborn  Stree''    so'  0,5 


WE  HAVE 
WHAT  YOU 
WANT 


VE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  BUYING  BY  MAIL  = 

I  M.  SMYTH  MERCHANDISE  CO..  CHICAGO 
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Manure  Spreader  $80^ 

Read  our  great  otter  to  tend 
you   Smyth's    11)17  Impioved 
Manure  Spreader 
( guaran- 
t  e  e  d  S 
years)  on 
SO  days 
free  tria'. 
Nomoney 
to  us  In 
advance,    >  our  bank 
holds  It    Send  for  Man- 
ure Spreader  Catalog  to- 
day and  read  about  Our 
great,  generous  offer 


Write  for  a  Catalog 

of  the  roods  you  are  thinking  of 
buying,  and  aee  what  a  lot  of  money 
you  can  save  by  trading  here  with 
uh.  Simply  write  on  a  postal  or  let- 
ter the  name  of  the  goods  you  are 
Interested  In,  and  mall  It  to  us.  and 
we  will  send  you  a  catalog  >>y  re- 
turn mall,  showing  big,  complete 
stocks  of  the  goods  you  mention  at 
plenoing  prices  that  wiU  make  you 
wonder  Write  today  and  get  poatfd 
on  whut  wholesale  prices  really  arc. 


SHOES  for  the  FAMILY 

Write  for  our 
Shoe  Catalog  » 
describes, 
trates  and  price 
our  mammoth 
million-dollar  stock 
of  fine  shoes 
all  purposes, 
all  climates, 
men, women, 
girls  ana 
boys  Any- 
thing In  foot- 
weir  youl 
want  from 

the  latest  dainty  novelties  to  the  staple  styles  Very  low 
prices  that  will  surprise  you    Get  our  prices  sure 


full  dCS' 

speetfieai 
and  get 


Buy*  All  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware, 

Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  This  Big  7- 

Room  House  With  Reception  and  Bath 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 

If  you  are  about  to 
build    a    new  house, 
bam  or  garage,  or  any 
kind     of  building, 
send    for    our  Big 
Book     of     H  o  u  s  a 
Plans,    which  shows 
about    100  designs 
of     buildings  at 
prices  ranging,  for 
all  material,  from 
$89.00     up.  We 
show     the  build- 
ings   in  beautiful 
colored   and   half -j 
tone  pictures,  give 
actual  mill  prices,  give 
Be  sure 


:Tlptlon  of  material   needed,  qtiote 
ions,  show  plans  and  explain  everything  In  detail, 
this  book  for  Information  if  you  Intend  to  build. 


WRITE  for  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

STEEL  ROOFING  $2.58  FOR  100  SQUARE  FEET 

Our  prices  for  ready  roofing,  metal 
roofing  and  ail  goods  of 
this  nature  are  the  lowest, 
and  our  guarantee  the  long- 
est and  most  liberal. 
Wrlto  for  our  Free  Spe- 
cial Rooting  Catalog  and 
see.  Don't  buy  before 
you  get  our  prices.  We 
ire  also  headquarters  for  Wall  Board  and  ornamental  steel  celling 
'■WayUowh"  prices  on  all. 


Write  Today  for  Our  FARM 
MACHINERY  CATALOG 

Before  huylng.  see  our  big,  complete  line  of  lateBt 
Improved  191"  model  farm  implements  in  colors. 
Standard  makes  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Every- 
thing guaranteed.  Free  trial  given.  Half  your  dealer's 
price.  Look!  Walking  plows  $2.90  up-  cultivators 
$2.10  tip :  grain  drills  $10.65  up:  corn  planters  f8c  up  J 
mowers  $40.65  up;  and  every  kind  of  farm  Implements 
made  at  proportionally  low  prices.  Get  the  book  sure  before  buying 
and  save  a  lot  of  money. 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES  ON 

EVERYTHING 
YOU  EAT, 
WEAR  AND 
USE 


BEST  STUMP  PULLERS  MADE     30  DAYS'  FREE  TP  I  AI 

f!«t   our   prices   on    Strom   Pullers  ** v    *^  *  *J      •   HLti      I  IVI/ALl 


Get  our  prices  on  Strmp  Pullers 
They  ire  very  simple,  made  entirely  of 
steel  and  are  light  and  easy  to  handle. 
Hullt  low  so  team  can  pass  over  rope 
Five  siies  to  pick  from,  ranging  In 
price  from  $13. 95  up  Guaranteed  one 
year.  Write  today  for  special  catalog,  showing  pictures  of  all  our  Stump 
Pullers,  describing  them  in  detail  and  explaining  the  perfect  work  they  do. 


CLOTHING  SAMPLES  FREE 


We  sell  mighty  nice  clothing 
Made  from  beautiful  cloths  into 
snappy,  up-to-date  garments  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  wear.  And  our 
prices  are  low — very  low.  Hand- 
some wool  mixed  casslmere  suits  a' 
low  as  $6.45,  graduating  up  to 
$18.50  for  the  finest  all-wool  wor- 
sted, serge  and  casslmere  suits. 
Trousers  as  low  as  $1  25,  and  rang- 
ing up  to  $3.95.  Big  line  of  cordu- 
roys for  trousers.  If  Interested, 
write  for  CLOTHING  SAMPLE 
HOOK  NO.  27B  and  see  for  yourself 
over  100  elegant  cloth  samples  from 
hlch  you  can  choose.  Also  WORK 
CLOTHING,  such  as  overalls,  duck 
or  corduroy  coats,  jumpers,  khaki, 
moleskin,  jeans,  or  work  pants, 
waterproof  oil  slickers,  rubber  cloth- 
ing. We  will  be  glad  to  send  cata- 
log free  upon  request. 


I  A  DIPS  LOOK  HERE!  Fashion  and 
UXUU.O   Millin.ry  Book  FREE ! 
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xreatFuh 

Ion  Book 
i  h uw!d| 

1000  pio- 

tares, 

miany  in 
colon  pi- 
o  1 1  y  si 
tht  goods 
look )  ot 
rich  beau- 
tiful cos- 
tliness ad 
sulslts 
m  iillosry 
ercatioQS 
tor  spring 
and  ium- 
msr  1917. 
W.  guar- 
ante« 
f  a  ultleii 
■tyle,  p«r- 
f  e  c  t  fit 
end  low- 
fit  pries. 

LOOK — We  sell  washable  dresses  at 
$1  65  up;  wool  suits  at  $8.95  up;  dress 
skirts  at  95c  up:  petticoats  at  43c  up; 
coats  $3.95  up;  shirtwaists  45c  up;  rain- 
coats $1.95  up.  Correspondingly  low 
prices  for  infants',  girls',  misses'  and 
ladles'  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds; 
especially  low  prices  on  high  class  cor- 
sets, knit  and  muslin  underwear. 
MILLINERY  big  line,  latest  styles,  low- 
est prices,  trimmed  hats,  shapes,  orna- 
ments, flowers  and  millinery  goods  of 
all  kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Every- 
thing shown  in  the  Fashion  Book. 


Top 
Buggy 

*3500 


If  you  have  any  use  for  any  kind  of  vehicle 
whatever,  we  have  the  most  wonderful  liberal 
proposition  to  make  that  you  ever  heard  of, 
whereby  we  will  send  you  any  one  of  our  vehi- 
cles on  30  days'  free  trial  without  any  money 
to  us  In  advance  (let  your  bank  hold 
It),  and  If  at  the  end  of  that  lime  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  vehicle,  you 
can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  you 
will  not  he  out  one  penny.  If  you  de- 
cide to  keep  the  vehicle*  we  will  send 
you  a  binding  guarantee  for  2  years 
If  Interested,  write  us  a  poatal  or  let- 
ter and  say,  "Send  me  your  Free  Spe- 
cial Vehicle  Catalog,"  which  Bhowa  In  _ 
eglors  our  complete  line  of  vehicles  with  full  details  about  our  wonderful 
and  liberal  offers.  Wo  undersell  everybody.  Top  buggies  $35.00  up;  run- 
abouts $30.00  up.   Every  kind  of  vehicle  made  at  proportionately  low  prices 


%mMax2)oun  I 


Write  for  Our  Free 
ecial  Grocery  Cata- 
log and  see  our  full 
line  of  groceries  ant,  pro- 
w^~~°~mmm  visions  of  all  kinds  at  big 
money  saving  prices  and  read  our  great  special 
otter  how  we  will  sell  you  25  lbs.  of  cane 
granulated  sugar  for  $1.10;  50  lbs.  $2.20;  75 
lbs.  $3.30:  100  lbs.  $4.40.  No  orders  accepted 
at  these  prices  until  you  receive  and  read  our  offer — so  send  today  for 
Free  Grocery  Catalog. 


MILLWORK 

OR  NEW  AND  REPAIR  WORK 
el  Out  Pncti  oa  Dears.  Window,, 


DOORS 


in  o u  1-1  mi,  - 
stair,  and 
all  kind,  c,f 
millwork 
for  new  ami 
also  repair 
work,  tiooil, 
RQaranti*  <-d 
beet  -qual  ty 
or  moiipy  re- 
funded. 
Write  for 
Millwork 
Catalog  and 
■<-.  our  big 
«  .i tic  rial 
bargains; 


HARDWARE 

ALL  KINDS 

Wholesale  prices  for 
immense  lines  of  Car 
pent  era'.  Blacksmith  :* 
•ind  Plumbers'  tools  and 
.supplies.  Circular  and 
cross  cut  saws,  farm 
bells,  pocket  cutlery, 
electrical  goods,  safes, 
concrete  machtner> , 
razors  and  barber*' 
suppl  ies,  rope,  bath 
tuba,  bath  room  out  - 
(its,  lavatories,  fur- 
naces, heating  plants 
and  every  article  found  in  full  stocked  hard- 
ware utorea,  but  at  y%  regular  prices.  Send 
for  hardware  catalog  antf  convince  yourself. 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 


PAINT 

I   rtlll  I    Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made.  Think 
of  it— we'll  send  our  READY  MIXEO 
PAINT  (any  kind  you  want)  ON 
FREE     TRIAL.     You    try  the 

paint  at  home,  test  it  thoroughly, 
compare  il  vvltn.  any  make  cr 
priced  pairt  you  know  of. 
then  decide  if  you  want  to 
keep  it;  if  not,  return-at  our 
expense  both  ways  and  you 
will  not  be  out  a  cent.  If 
you  need  paint,  varnish 
stain  for  any  purpose  what 
ever,  write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Paint  Hook  and 
read  there  in  detail  our  great  free  trial  offer  and 
see  Hie  124  sample  colors  of  Smyth's  Unlimited 
Guarantee  Paint,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 


FURNITURE  CATALOG  FREE 


SMYTH'S  60  EGG  INCUBATOR 


ALL  STEEL-ON  30  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL-HOLDS 
FULL  60  EGGS 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  ADV. 
To  quickly  popularize  SMYTH'S  All  Steel  60  Egg  Incubator,  we 
will  sell  5,000  at  only  $3  92  each.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  as  large  a 
per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  as  any  incubator  made,  regardless 
of  name,  make  or  price.  Made  of  polished  steel,  with  double  walled 
air  chamber,  1917  improved  disc  regulator,  standard  thermometer 
visible  through  glass  damper,  best,  safest  metal  lamp,  heat  distribut- 
ing drum  around  outer  edges,  with  jacketed  heat  flue  and  automatic 
heat  regulation,  insuring  even  temperature  and  moisture  in  every  part 
of  egg  chamber,  and  proper  hsat  to  eggs  all  the  time.  Full  direc- 
tions with  each  incubator.  SEND  $1.00  deposit  and  we  will  send 
you  this  high  grade,  latest  improved  SMTTH'S  all  steel  60  egg 
incubator  by  freight,  subject  to  examination.  Pay  balance  $2.92  and 
freight  charges  to  agent  after  you  Hud  the  Incubator  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  the  greatest  incubator  bargain  In  the  world,  then  take 

it  home  and  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  at  our  risk,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  as  good  a  hatcher  as  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of,  regardless  of  price  or  make,  or  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  13.92  and  freight  charges.  If  you  want  incubator  sent  by  PARCEL  POST  send  $3.92  and 
enough  money  extra  to  pay  the  parcel  post  postage  and  we'll  send  on  same  liberal  trial  offer  as  above. 
Shipping  weight  19  lbs.  We  make  very  low  prices  on  larger  incubators,  brooders,  and  poultry  supplies  of  all 
kinds  in  our  big  free  Incubator  Catalog  sent  you  free  upon  request.    Order  incubator  or  catalog  today. 


■ai  WmW ,  Paper*  a  Big  Room 

km  -L  Just  think— only  57c  for  enough 
■*a  mf  CI  heauiiful  four  color  bronzed  side 
r^^BJ  Mf  TT  wall,  ceiling  and  border  to  paper 
■ajafW  km  '  a  big  room.  Write  today  for  our 
mm\w  mw  Free  Book  of  over  100  big  sam- 
ples of  wall  paper  and  see  this  dandy  paper.  Also, 
our  exquisite  1917  papers,  consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed 
gold,  oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany, 
silk  and  creton  effects, 
at  6c  to  40c  a  double 
roll  of  16  yards  Fir- 
est  varnished  tiles.  22c 
a  double  roll.  Combi- 
nation matched  *  with 
cut  out  borders  ready 
for  hanging  at  IHc  a  yard  up.  Wall  paper  for 
all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at 
In  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself — don't  wait.  Get 
samples  now — today — and  see  our  wondrously  beau- 
tiful art  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand 
free  premium  offer  


Single    pieces    of  furni- 
ture cheaper   than  dealers 
in  sni.dl  cities  ami  towns 
can  buy  it  for  In  carload 
lots.    We  sell  dining  chairs 
at   72c    up;   fancy  rockers 
•  •  •  jnc irti.  svs&W  n    $1-18  up;  kitchen  cabinets 
V-  BED      t-^a   $t.«8  up;  sideboards  $10.95 
0  7*    up:  dining  tables  $3.18  up: 

parlor  suites  $17.50  up;  couches  $6.95  up;  metal 
beds  $2.98  up;  mattresses  $2.95  up;  and  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  every  other  bind  and 
make  of  furniture.     Write  today. 


Save  $10  on  Your  Bicycle 

We  will  send  you  a  bicycle 
on  lo  days'  Tree  trial— If 
you  like  it.  keep  It. 
if  not.  send  it  back 
:it  our  expense.  For 
full  particulars  and 
lowest  wholesale 
prices,  showing 
bow  you  can  save 
_..  f  >'  »  m    $1(1.00    t  o 

$15.00  on  a  bicycle,  write  today  for  our  special  III- 
■ycle  Catalog  and  sec  Ihe  line  pictures  of  our  entire 
line.  New,  nifty  models.  Low  prices  on  auto,  motor- 
cycle and  bicycle  I  Ires  mid  accesso-les.  Special  low 
prices  on  FOBI)  AUTO  ATTACHMENTS  and  parts 


Galvanized  Ruet-Proof  Steel  Tank*  $4 

Best  In  the  world. 
|.\Iadc  of  U.  9.  stand- 
aid  20  gauge  steel, 
heavily  galvanized, 
Plillll'llllflll'Hi  •'' "  "earns  locki  d  and 
Mlflilllll.'imr  «>],ii-red  through,  so 
edges  come  In  contact  with  water.  Guaranteed 
lolutely  rust  proof.  Round,  oblong  or  square, 
gal.  tanks  at  $4  00  up.  If  Interested,  write  for 
■lal    Hardware   Catalog,   showing  every   kind  of 


.-ii,'-'  in  ii  ,i  :  ,  i  jtmioK.  snowing  every  atnt 
tank  made,  large  and  small,  for  every  purpose. 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Send  for  Harness  Catalog 

Write  today  for  our  big  free  HarneBS 

Catalog  which  price  lists  the  largest 
assortment  in  the 
world  of  fine  made 
harness,  saddles 
and  horse  goods  of 
all  kinds  for  all 
purposes  and  for 
all  sections  of  the 
country.  Cut  from 
oak  tanned  extra 
choice  packers' 
heavy  steer  hides, 
all  parts  exactly 
uniform  in  thickness,  weight  and  strength;  double  har- 
ness $18.40  up;  single  harness  $8.25  up;  correspondingly 
low  prices  for  saddles  and  horse  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


SPRAY  PUMPS  28c  UP 


Sprayer  Like  Picture  $3.05 

Get  ready  now  to  protect  your 
fruit  trees  against  moth,  scale, 
scab  and  plagues  of  all  kinds. 
We  quote  special  low  prices  now 
for  sprayers  in  our  SPECIAL 
SPRAYER  CATALOG;  write  for 
it  and  see  the  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  all  our  sprayers  at 
28c  up.  Latest  Improved  models 
tor  1917.  Easy  and  simple  to 
most  effective  In  results. 


sni.95 

*W  ■    ■   ■■ww        Write    for    free  Engine 
_W    H  Catalog.    New  low  1917  prices  —  only 
m    m  $21.95  for  a  powerful  guaranteed  gas- 
^Aj       ■  oiine    engine.      Proportionately  low 
H  prices  on  lifetime  guaranteed  l1^,  1%, 
wmmm  m  2%,  4%,  6.  8.  12  and  up  to  50  H.  P. 

Engines.  No  better  engines  at  any  price ; 
powerful,  strong,  simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being  used 
in  your  neighborhood. 
Don't  buy  until  you 
write  for  our  great 
special  Free  Gasoline 
Engine  Catalog  and 
read  our  wonder  60 
DAT  FREE  TRIAL 
WITHOUT  MONEY 
in  advance  offer. 


60  Days'  Free  Trial 


Sporting  Goods  Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  It  Now 

FULL  OF  BEST  SPORTING  GOODS 
IN  THE  WORLD. 
Write  us  a  postal  or  letter  today,  say- 
ing, "Send  me  your  special  Sporting 
Goods  Catalog,"  and  we  will  send  it  to 
you  by  return  mail.  It  presents  an  enor- 
mous assortment  of  every  kind  of  sport- 
ing goods  made:  guns,  revolvers,  ammu- 
nition, fishing  tackle,  reels,  game  traps, 
tents,  boxing  gloves  and  hundred!  of 
other  sportsmen's  articles.  Same  quality  as  first-class 
dealers  sell,  but  at  about  one-half  their  prices.  Ev- 
erything guaranteed  and  sent  on  approval.  WRITE 
TODAY  for  Sporting  Goods  Catalog  and  see. 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  THIS  WAY: 

JOHN  M.  SMYTH  mdse.CO. 

703-711  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


LOOK  HERE!  $29 

No  better  separators  than, 
Smyth's    Best    1917,    perfect-'-  ^^r--- ■  , 
lifetime  guaranteed  separa 1 01  •\QH Q[) DAY5.J 
at  $29. G5  up,  and  to  convince ^FREE  TRIAU^ 

you  of  this  fact  we  will  send  iter1 
you  one  of  them  on  30  days' 
free  trial  without  any  money 
us  in  advajice.  The  bank  holds 
it.  Use  the  separator  hard  every 
morning  and  night  30  days,  60 
times.  Test  it  any  way  you  like, 
compare  it  with  any  separator,  no 
matter  how  high  priced,  and  if 
"SMYTH'S  BEST"  is  unsatis- 
factory for  any  reason  whatever, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  the  bank 
will  give  you  back  your  money 
and  you  will  be  out  only  your 
trouble.  Write  today  for  our 
Special  Cream  Separator  Catalog,  see  the  picture  In 
colors  and  our  wonderful  low  prices;  read  the  de- 
scriptions and  liberal  trial  offers. 


CARPETS,  RUGS— LOW  PRICES 

Save  one-half.  Let  us 
furnish  your  rugs,  carpets 
and  floor  coverings.  Write 
for  our  SPECIAL  CARPET 
CATALOG,  the  most  won- 
derful book  in  the  world  on 
floor  covering.  Pictures  in 
colors,  as  goods  actually 
look.  You  see  the  real 
colors  and  pattern  of  the 
goods,  the  same  as  if  you 
were  in  our  store.  Startling 
low  prices  on  Hemp,  Rag, 
Velvet,  Brussels,  Axminster, 
Wilton  and  all  kinds  of 
carpets;  also  on  small  and 
large  rugs,  matting,  oil 
cloth,  linoleum  and  floor 
covering  of  every  kind.  Trade  here  and  save  big  money. 


LUMBER? 


If  you  need  lumber 
for  new  or  repair 
work,  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  send  us  the 
list  and  get  our  "very  low  sawmill"  prices.  You 
surely  w  ill  save  a  lot  of  money.  Grades  guaranteed. 
Shipped  from  yards  at  Cairo,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or 
Mills  in  So.  Pino  Itelt  or  at  Seattle.  Wash.  Be 
sure  and  send  specifications  for  lumber  needed,  ana 
got  our  prices. 
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Farm  Credits  in  Portugal 


Continued  From  Page  1240 


ence  between  the  amount  of  person- 
al credit  operations  and  that  of  the 
operations  on  mortgage  or  other  se- 
curity. 

The  popularity  of  the  former  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  growing  confidence 
of  the  public  in  the  agricultural  so- 
cieties and  the  progress  of  the  mu- 
tual system  in  relation  to  rural 
credit. 

The  loans  granted  on  security 
other  than  mortgage  were,  as  to  one- 
third  of  their  number  and  about  one- 
half  of  their  amount,  granted  on 
grains  and  pulses;  next  in  order  of 
importance  were  those  on  machin- 
ery, wine,  furniture  and  other  arti- 
cles. 

With  regard  to  the  individual 
amounts  of  the  loans  small  farmers 
chiefly  benefited  by  the  credit  of  the 
agricultural   societies.     During  the 


last  financial  year  loans  of  sums  be- 
tween $107.50  and  $26S.75  were  the 
most  frequent  (204) ;  next  came  the 
loans  of  sums  from  $268.75  to  $537.50 
(186). 

With  reference  to  the  object  of  the 
short  date  loans,  the  purchase  of  ma- 
nure ranks  first  (277  loans)  among 
them.  The  second  place  belongs  to 
vine-growing;  the  third  place  to 
livestock  (173) ;  the  fourth  to  wages 
of  agricultural  laborers  (116) ;  and 
the  fifth  to  harvest  expenses  (107). 

The  progress  of  agricultural  so- 
cieties has  been  strongly  marked, 
not  so  much  by  the  increase  of  their 
number  as  by  the  growth  of  their 
activities,  and  this  progress  has,  in 
abnormal  economic  circumstances, 
allowed  them  to  bring  into  strong 
prominence  the  advantages  with 
which  cooperative  organization  of 
credit  provides  farmers. 


Out  W est  Stories 
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eastern  sky  to  flaming  gold,  that 
grew  and  grew  upon  itself  momentar- 
ily in  brilliance  and  intensity.  The 
foreman  turned  and  looked  at  it  with 
admiration. 

"God  is  certainly  great!"  he  mur- 
mured. "Now  He's  a-makin'  all 
that.    If  I'm  killed  " 

"Look  out,"  warned  the  cook,  in  a 
low,  tense  voice,  and  Merideth  turned 
to  behold  the  man-hunter  close  at 
hand. 

"Not  over  there!"  he  exclaimed. 
"I  reckon  you  jes'  lied  about  it." 

"Steady!"  shouted  Merideth.  "Eye 
on  yer  gun!  I'm  the  man  you're 
lookin'  for.  My  name's  Jim  Ben- 
ham,  an'  I'm  certainly  much  obliged 
to  ye  fer  comin'  down  here  this 
mornin'.  I've  been  lookin'  fer  you 
myself  fer  about  ten  years." 

Simpson  flashed  at  him  a  look  of 


murderous  hatred,  but  the  foreman's 
voice  was  calm  now,  as  he  contin- 
ued: "I'm  ready  to  fight  ye  here 
this  mornin';  but  I  want  it  to  be  a 
fair  deal  with  no  lawin'  an'  no  more 
killin'  afterward,  no  matter  which  one 
passes  in  his  checks.  This  man 
here  will  witness  the  agreement!" 

The  bad  man  nodded  his  head,  and 
the  cook  agreed  to  see  fair  play. 

The  thing  was  over  in  a  moment. 
Simpson  fired  first,  but  as  he  pressed 
the  trigger  Merideth  touched  his 
horse,  and  the  next  moment  Simpson 
pitched  forward  with  a  bullet  thru 
his  heart. 

"For  the  sake  of  the  blue-eyed 
girl,"  said  Merideth.  "Now  Missouri 
is  safe  and  can  go  back  to  her.  God 
bless  'em!" 

In  next  week's  issue  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business  you  will  find  another 
of  the  Out  West  stories. 


Finding  Poultry  Profits 


Poultry  Manure 

THE  manure  produced  is  a  valu- 
able by-product  of  poultry  rais- 
ing. It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
night  droppings  ol  a  hen  amount  to 
30  to  40  pounds  per  year.  This  rep- 
resents the  manure  which  can  cer- 
tainly be  saved  with  the  exercise  of 
a  little  care.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate indicates  that  this  manure  con- 
tains fertilizing  constituents  which 
would  cost  20  to  25  cents  if  bought 
in  the  form  of  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers at  ordinary  prices.  A  flock  of 
100  hens  would  at  this  rate  produce 
manure  worth  $20  to  $25  per  year. 
If,  however,  the  manure  is  not  prop- 
erly cared  for,  as  much  as  one-half 
of  its  fertilizing  value  is  likely  to 
be  lost. 

To  prevent  loss,  frequent  cleaning 
of  the  dropping  boards  is  necessary, 
and  some  sort  of  absorbent  should 
be  used  daily.  The  use  in  moderate 
quantities  of  fine,  dry  loam  or  road 
dust,  or,  preferably,  mixtures  of 
these  with  such  materials  as  land 
plaster,  acid  phosphate,  and  potash 
salts,  has  been  recommended.  Saw- 
dust has  also  been  used  with  good 
results  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  per 
hen  per  year  mixed  with  16  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  and  8  pounds  of 
kainit.  This  gives  a  fertilizer  which 
contains  about  0.25  per  cent  of  ni- 
trogen, 4.5  per. cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  2  per  cent  of  potash,  and 
is  worth  about  $10  per  ton  at  ordi- 
nary prices  of  these  fertilizing  con- 
stituents. It  is  a  better-balanced 
fertilizer  than  manure  alone,  and  is 
usually  in  better  mechanical  condi- 
tion for  application  to  the  soil  by 
means  of  fertilizer  distributors  or 
[manure  spreaders. 

With  the  present  high  price  of  pot- 
lash  salts  it  Is  impracticable  to  use 
iiuch  materials  in  the  way  suggested, 
'»nd  It  may  also  be  impracticable  to 
lase  acid  phosphate.     In   this  case 


somewhat  larger  amounts  of  saw- 
dust should  be  used. 

Sifted  coal  ashes  may  be  used  as 
an  absorbent,  but  wood  ashes  or  lime 
should  not  be  mixed  with  the  ma- 
nure, as  they  are  likely  to  cause  the 
loss  of  its  most  valuable  fertilizing 
constituent,  namely,  nitrogen  (am- 
monia). Occasionally  the  litter  from 
the  poultry  house  may  be  mixed  with 
the  manure.  This  increases  the  bulk, 
but  greatly  reduces  the  value  per 
pound  of  the  manure  and  makes  it 
difficult  to  apply  to  the  soil,  except 
where  it  is  to  be  broadcasted  and 
plowed  in. 

Poultry  manure  is  more  valuable 
than  the  manure  of  any  other  com- 
mon farm  animal.  It  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  gardening,  and  poul- 
try raisers  should  either  use  it  on 
their  own  gardens  or  dispose  of  it  at 
a  good  price,  thus  increasing  the 
profits  of  their  flocks. 

Winter  Prices  for  Eggs 

T'HE  following  table  is  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  ten  Texas  Egg 
Circles,  and  shows  prices  received 
during  one  week.  According  to  these 
reports  some  circles  are  getting  as 
much  as  5  cents  a  dozen  more  for 
Egg  Circle  eggs  than  the  local  mer- 
chants are  paying  for  ordinary  eggs. 

Net  to  Farmer  Prlr:e  of 

No.  Circles  for  Kvk  Ordinary 

Reporting  Circle  Exga  Ekkh 

1  $0.35  $0.30 

1  .35  .30 

2  .31  .30 
1  .33  .30 
1  .34%  .25 
1  .33  .32 
1  .27%  .25 
1  .30  ,3» 
1  .32%  .30 

1  .27  .22% 

The  circles  that  are  getting  these 
high  prices  for  eggs  are  circles  that 
have  sold  constantly  to  one  mer- 


chant and  have  thus  enabled  him  to 
build  up  a  demand  from  his  custom- 
ers for  high  grade  eggs.  There  are 
now  merchants  in  Dallas,  Houston, 
Waco,  San  Antonio,  Austin  and 
Shreveport  who  are  regularly  han- 
dling these  eggs,  and  they  report 
that  their  customers  when  they  once 
become  accustomed  to  Egg  Circle 
eggs  prefer  them  to  all  others. 

It  is  well  for  the  sales  agent  of 
each  circle  to  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
portance of  dealing  as  far  as  possi- 
ble with  some  one  retail  groceryman 
in  one  of  the  larger  cities,  and  so 
build  up  a  demand  among  house- 
wives for  their  eggs. 

If,  however,  some  other  responsi- 
ble retail  dealer  is  offering  ma- 
terially more  for  eggs,  and  it  seems 
desirable  to  make  a  change,  the  only 
business  method  to  pursue  is  to  first 
write  the  dealer  that  higher  prices 
are  desired.  He  will  usually  meet 
it.  If  he  does  not,  a  change  may 
then  be  made  and  the  business  man 
will  consider  that  he  has  been  dealt 
with  in  a  business-like  way.  A  good 
informal  way  is  to  simply  send  a  bill 
at  the  time  of  the  shipment,  calling 
for  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the 
higher  price. 

Where  the  Money  Is 
|7GGS  for  market  should  be  the 
most  important  source  of  income 
from  the  farm  flock.  There  is  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  fresh 
eggs  of  good  quality  at  profitable 
prices.  In  addition,  eggs  are  pro- 
duced with  less  labor  than  other 
poultry  products  and  are  more  con- 
veniently marketed. 

Poultry  for  market  should  be  the 
second  source  of  income.  Under 
present  conditions,  the  larger  part 
of  the  poultry  meat  produced  on 
most  farms  is  a  by-product  produced 
and  sold  with  little  regard  to  the  cost 
of  production.  The  poultryman  should 
plan  his  work  so  that  while  produc- 
ing eggs  for  market,  he  may  obtain 
considerable  revenue  from  the  sals 
of  broilers  during  June  and  July, 
fowls  during  September  and  October 
and  capons  from  January  to  April. 

Value  of  Early  Pullet 

*J,HE  early-hatched  pullet  is  the  one 
that  lays  the  winter  eggs.  The 
late-hatched  pullet  does  not  mature 
before  winter  and  is  apt  to  be  a  win- 
ter loafer  instead  of  a  winter  layer. 
Hens  over  two  years  old  do  not  lay 
many  eggs,  and  they  are  more  apt 
to  be  diseased,  and  hence  disease 
carriers.  Secure  the  early  hatched 
pullet,  feed  it  well  and  swat  the  old 
hen  if  you  want  winter  eggs. 


Filth  and  prosperity  seldom  go 
hand  in  hand.  Farms  should  always 
be  kept  clean. 


NATIONALS! 


Peter  Kilpatrick,  Nazareth  Pa.,  writes.  Have 
made  better  hatches  than  anyone  here." 
Money  cannot  buy  greater  hatching  val- 
ue. Hot  water  heat— double  wall — dead  air 
Bpace— asbestos  lining — self  regulating— ventilating 
—double  glass  doors— safety  lamp— egg  tester.  No 
extrsa  to  buy— easy  to  operato — will  not  wrrp  or 
shrink.  Strongest,  most  durable  Incubator  made. 

40 
DAYS 
TRIAL 

12  Years 

Guarantee 


Freight  Paid  East  cf  Rockies 


TaUe  no  chances.  TheNational  is  built  cnOS.Gov- 
ernment  specifications.  A  proven  cold  weather 
hatcher.  The  World's  Greatest  Incubator  Bargain. 
Send  postal  today  for  Free  1917  Catalog  And 
Poultry  Book— worth  dollars  to  every  poultry  raiser 
—or  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  Incu- 
bator and  brooderboth  prepaid  $12. 50. Comes  set 
up  ready  to  run,  with  book  of  instructions.  You  take 
no  ri=k, satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refund* 
•d.  Don't  delay.  Send  for  Poultry  Book  today  sure. 

MATtONAL  IKCU BATOR  CO. 
Box:!  11  Racine,  Wis. 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

US.  Big  profits.  We  furnish  stock  and 
,     pay  you  $2.00  each,  also  cavies, 
mink,  skunk,  fox,  squabs,  frogs,  etc. 
2  booklets  and  contract  for  dime.  None 
free.  AddressTHE  BELGIAN  HARE, 
5G Main  St.,      Holmes  Park,  Mo. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  £K; 

lunCAlllDC    Get  winter  eggs.  Keep 

AND  dUuADa  healthy  fowls.  Save  your 
_  X  w        w  chicks.  Our  Big  Book  Tells 

How.  Shows  fowls  fn  natural  colors.  Thousands  of 
prize  winners,  best  layers,  loweot  prices.  FREE. 

Crescent  Poultry  Farms  Box  16.      Des  Moines.  Iowa 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1917  ■  67  breeds  illustrated 
and  described;  information  on  poultry,  how  to  make 
hens  lay,  grow  chicks — all  facts.  Low  price  on  stock 
and  hatching  eggs.  Incubators  and  brooders.  25 
years  in  business.  This  book  only  locts.  Send  today. 
B.  II.  GREIUER,     Box  62,  Rheems,  Pa. 


Fashion  Plate  Buffs 

Winners  at  all  the  Riu  Shows.  Trap- 
neated  11  years.  '1  he  liest  Win  er  Lay- 
ers. Start  right.  Eggs  $3.00  for  15. 
A.  E.  MARTZ,  Box  B.  Arca<lia.  Iud. 
Buff  O  i  ingtcm  Specialist  and  Judge. 


Poultry  Book  pages,  215  beautiful  picture*! 

hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  information. 
Describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  63  pure-bred 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  choose  fowls,  eggs,  Incubatore. 
sprouters.    This  book  worth  dollars  mailed  for  10  cents. 
Berrv's  Poultry  Farm.  Box    50.  Clarlnde.  Iowa 


ACORN  UNI- LITE 

FREE 


Turns  night  into  day. 

300  candle  power.  

Carry  as  a  Jantern;  use 
anywhere  as  a  lamp.  Weatherproof.  For 
house,  barn,  garage,  camp  and  around  the 
farm.  Write  foroiff,  free  offer.  Special 
opportunity  to  farmers,  stockmen  and 
motorists.  Agents  make  bin  money. 
Write  tonight  for  new  1916-1917  otter. 
ACORN  BRASS  MFG.  CO,  2 30 Uni-Lite Bldg.. Chicago 


1        Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when  for  only  $11  we  guarantee  to 
deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid  (East  of  Rockies),  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning 
machines  fully  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use?  Why  not  own  an  IRONCLAD  —  the  incubator 

that  has  for  two  years  in  succession  won  the 
greatest  hatching  contest  ever  held?  In  the 
last  contest  conducted  by  Missouri  Valley 
Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  2,000 
Machines  were  entered  including  practically 
every  make,  style  and  price.  With  the  Ironclad 
—  the  same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder 
freight,  paid  for  only  $11,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick, 
Lockney,  Texas,  hatched  148  chicks  from  148 
eggs  in  the  last  contest. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

Money  Back  if  not  Satisfied 


■■■t 


150  *ffl 

A      w      //(U.Calvanlzed  Iron  \ 
EGG  UVAsbestos 

ironclads  are  V**  Redwood 
not  covered  ^  Insulated  Board 
with  cheap,  thin     10  Y 
metal  and  painted  cuarantaa 
like  some  do,  to 
cover  up  poor  quality  of  ma-ui 
terial.  Ironclads  are  shipped  ^ 

in  the  natural  color  —  you  can  see  'WW-  U£^~^^^V  <SO 

exactly  what  you  are  getting.  Don't 

class  this  galvanized  iron  covered,  de-^^^^^^gKK^^^B&BSH^^^B^^^r  tJntcH 

pendable  hatcher  with  cheaply  constructed  ma-  ^^^^HH^^^^^  Brooder 
chines— and  don't  buy  any  incubator  until  you  know  ^^a«BlW|"^,  _  ,  .  f_-_i- 
What  it  is  made  of.  Nate  these  Ironclad  specifications:  .Genuine  California  Redwood-  triple 
Walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covering,  galvanized I  iron ,  legs.  JgF^2&^''f£o3 
deep  chick  nursery -hot  water  top  heat.  cop Bar 'tank*  ^^S^^m^O»^nUM 
Thermometer  glass  in  door  set  up  complete  ready  for  ^i^^STTS^SSSSSi 
fully  explained  in  Free  Catalog.    Write  luuai  or  uiua  „     ,  t«/:_ 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPAWY.     Box  165         Racine,  Wos. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 


WANT  ADS 


THE  COST  ;rcr! 


will  sell  your 
products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  lind  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

Be    per  word 

week  —  not 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Bach  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WEOTE.  TO"w.aD.  tUK, 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HELP  WANTED 

FARMERS.  18  OR  OVER — GET  GOVERN- 
ment  jobs,  $75  to  $150  month.  Vacations  with 
full  pay.  Spring  examinations  everywhere. 
Education  unnecessary.  Sample  questions 
free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  W  117,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  III.  

SALESMEN  WANTED 

WERE  YOU  EVER  OFFERED  A  GROCERY 
Store?  Our  proposition  is  better.  Let  us  tell 
you  how  you  can  handle  Hour,  canned  goods, 
provisions — an  entire  line  of  groceries,  as  well 
as  paints,  roofing,  stock  foods,  automobile  and 
machinery  oils  and  greases.  No  rent  to  pay, 
no  investment  in  stock.  Large  orders  taken 
from  samples.  Goods  of  guaranteed  and  proven 
quality.  Selling  experience  not  necessary. 
Very  profitable  work  for  "workers."  Address, 
R.  S.  Hill,  President,  Hitchcock  Hill  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. Reference:  Any  bank  or  express  com- 
pany. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
WE   PAY   $80    MONTHLY    SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.     Rigler  Com- 
pany,  X615,  Springfield.  III.  

AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100'v„  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassiar.  Co..  Dept.   22.  St.   Louis.  Mo. 


NEW  I  DBA  GASOLINE  PUMP— FITS  PAR- 
rel  bung.  Forces  gasoline  into  auto  through 
hose.  Agents  wanted.  Big  profits.  Write. 
Rusler  .Company,   Johnstown,  Ohio. 

MAN  TO  WEAR  FINeT  SUIT.  ACT  AS 
Agent.  Big  pay.  easy  work.  Banner  Tailor- 
ing  ''p..   Dept.  534,  Chicago.  

FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  Fort  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner, 
A  •  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry..  1  975  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it  with 
a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want  ads 
are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  nation. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


FARM  LANDS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  FLORIDA  FACTS.  IF 
Interested  in  Florida,  before  visiting  or  settling 
In  this  wonderful  state  of  fragrant  flowers 
and  sunshine,  write  Lake  Countv  Land  Own- 
ers' Association,  No.  150  Lloyd  St..  Fruitland 
Park.  Florida,  for  free  book  of  actual  photo- 
graphs and  real  conservative  facts  concerning 
tins  State.  There  is  poor,  good,  better  and 
best  land  in  Florida.  This  book  will  teach  you 
what  IS  BEST  and  WHY.  The  members  of 
the  Association  are  not  land  agents;  they 
simply  wish  to  tell  actual  facts  to  those  really 
Interested  in  the  State.  They  have  no  time  to 
waste  on  curiosity  seekers,  children  or  people 
who  expect  to  grow  rich  without  effort,  but  to 
those  of  character,  energy,  some  capital,  with 
a  desire  to  learn  more  of  the  opportunities  in 
this  most  prosperous  State  we  would  be  glad 
to  give  fullest  information. 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Fy..  in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Montana 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  litera- 
ture. Say  what  state  interests  you.  L  J 
Pricker.  26  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St  Paul 
Minn. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS 

LANDOLOGY.  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  in  regard  to  the  land  situation.  Three 
months'  subscription  free.  If  for  a  home  or 
as  an  investment,  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a  letter  and 
say.  Mail  me  Landology  and  all  particulars 
free.  Address  Editor.  Landology.  Skidmore 
1  and  Co.,  45  Skldrnore  Bldg..  Marinette.  Wis 


MINNESOTA  FARM  LANDS 

IT'S  A  QUESTION  JF  TIME.  AS  TO 
whether  you  get  a  choice  piece  of  our  dairy 
and  clover  lands  for  they  are  going  fast. 
.Aitkin  County  is  the  mecca  of  the  homeseeker 
who  wants  a  choice  location,  rich  land 
abundant  grasses,  and  markets  near.  The 
best  of  it  is  these  lands  have  not  been  boomed 
in  price.  That  is  why,  if  you  act  quickly 
your  farm  will  cost  but  little.  Write.  Arnold 
,  ml,,  ,  eenh.  Rork  lR'and  Railway,  407  Wol- 
Vin  Bldg..   Duluth,  Minn.  

FARMS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R,  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 


LIVESTOCK 

RED      POLLED      BULLS,  RUNG 
broken    to    lead.      L.    H.    Walker.  Reed 
IVIch. 


AND 
City, 


PET  STOCK 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  FERRETS  FOR 
sale.  Prices  free.  Also  ferret  muzzles,  25c 
each.     Bert    Ewell.    Wellington.  Ohio. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  inventions  wanted,  including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Needlework  Department 

Dutch  Lunch  Cloth  and  Sideboard  Cover 


By  Elizabeth  Berne 


THERE  is  a  charming,  quaint  man- 
ner about  these  thrifty  little 
people  which  makes  this  style  of 
decoration  attractive  and  a  pleasure 
to  behold.  This  set  is  particularly 
attractive,  as  it  portrays  the  figures 
at  play,  and  the  windmill  and  sail- 
boat all  in  the  one  picture. 

The  lunch  cloth  is  36x36  inches 
and  the  work  is  all  so  placed  that  it 
forms   a  wide   border   around  the 


est  shade  and  are  padded.  Make 
three  or  four  stitcheB  up  and  down, 
taking  care  not  to  cover  the  stamp- 
ing; then,  with  the  same  cotton, 
start  at  the  lower  edge  and  work 
crosswise  on  the  stamping.  These 
dots  should  be  carefully  worked  and 
all  of  the  same  light  shade. 

When  the  cloth  is  finished,  turn  the 
hem  to  the  right  side  and  stitch  by 
machine,  then  cover  the  hem  with 
the  solid  band  at  the  top  of  the  cluny 


cloth.  The  work  is  simple,  as  are 
the  habits  of  the  Dutch.  The  only 
stiches  used  are  outlining,  French 
knots  and  a  few  solid  dots. 

For  the  work,  three  shades  of  Co- 
penhagen blue  No.  5  mercerized  em- 
broidery cotton  is  used.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  best  grade  of  cot- 
ton is  selected  and  the  laundrying 
qualities  thoroly  tested,  then  with 
reasonable  care  this  set  will  wear 
for  years. 

The  figures  are  all  outlined  except 


edge.  This  lace  is  three  inches  wide 
and  should  be  basted  with  care. 

Allow  just  enough  fullness  to  pre- 
vent the  outer  scallops  from  cup- 
ping, but  when  the  damp  cloth  is 
laid  over  and  the  lace  pressed  it 
should  not  show  that  any  fullness 
has  been,  allowed,  and  lie  perfectly 
flat  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
With  blue-rimmed  or  decorated 
china  the  effect  is  cool  and  refresh- 
ing. 

The  sideboard  scarf  has  the  same 


where  the  girl's  skirts  are  dotted; 
these  dots  are  made  of  French  knots 
of  the  darkest  shade;  wrap  twice 
around  the  needle  and  one  has  a 
good-sized  knot.  The  other  excep- 
tion is  for  the  boy's  vest  buttons; 
there  are  worked  solid  without  any 
padding.  The  scenes  are  all  outlined 
and  the  three  shades  are  used. 

Between  the  scrolls  is  a  row  of 
dots;  these  are  worked  in  the  light- 


design  arranged  for  the  ends,  with 
one  figure  at  each  side  of  the  scene. 
A  narrow  white  finishing  braid  edges 
the  four  sides.  At  each  end  a  five- 
inch-wide  fringe  of  blue  and  white 
flax  thread  gives  a  harmonious  com- 
pletion to  this  dainty  scarf.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  cluny  lace  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  fringe  or  narrow 
cluny  lace  could  finish  the  four  sides 
instead  of  the  braid. 


Buying  China 


PURCHASING  of  china  is  now  a 
more  difficult  matter  than  ever 
before,  owing  to  a  fluctuation  of 
prices.  China  has  advanced  as  much 
as  33%  per  cent  in  the  last  year. 
However,  tho  the  choosing  of  china 
is  much  more  difficult  than  ever  be- 
fore, it  is  still  possible  to  secure 
durable  and  attractive  china. 

Three  considerations  enter  into 
the  purchase  price  of  china — quality, 


pattern,  and  design.  It  pays  to  buy 
china  of  good  quality,  as  it  is  much 
more  durable,  owing  to  its  elasticity. 
Pattern  may  often  be  secured  in 
many  grades,  as,  for  example,  the 
Minton  pattern,  which  is  copied  in 
plates  which  range  in  price  from  10 
cents  to  $1.25  each.  As  to  design, 
many  persons  often  pay  a  premium 
for  queer-shaped  dishes  with  convo- 
lutions which  are  unbeautiful. 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS 

^z:::::":::::::::::::::™::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

m  si\i  ss  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit. "  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  und  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  is 
tho  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  In  America.  It  showM 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  ami  I  II 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  4'.)2-2H 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  

RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES,  SKUNK.  MINK, 
cavles,  frogs,  squabs.  Full  particulars  ten 
cents.  O.  E.  Scheerer,  Fulton,  Illinois. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
wteek.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  600-614  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  DUNLAP  — 
Propagating  rows.  Money  makers;  1,000  $1.75. 
■I.  E.  Hampton,  Bangor,  Michigan. 


\  favs  CORRESPONDENTS. 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY.  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 
ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience 
unnecessary;     details  free.     Press  Syndicate, 

924,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

HAIR  SWITCHES  MADE  FROM 
combings;     prices     reasonable.  Mrs. 

Breedlove.  Florence,  Ark. 


YOUR 
Willie 


OLD  FALSE  TEETH 

OLD  FALSE  TEETH,  WE  PAY  TO  $5  A 
set.  Also  buy  bridgework  and  platinum. 
Eastern    Dental   Depot,    Dept.    V..   Lynn.  Mass. 


HlsCELLAJ.ilOCS. 
HOUSEKEEPERS— FOR    26    CTS    I  WILL 
send  you  directions  for  making  the  most  use- 
ful  and   cheapest   Ironing   pad   you   can  get. 
Address  Box  31,  Deermont,  S.  D. 


POULTRY 


........ 


SAFE 
Sunny 


BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS, 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell,  Ind.  

RHODE   ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — SELL  BIRDS  AND 
i  eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.    Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W.'  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St.,  Chicago,  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  In 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


I  SELL— 

II  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

I  EASILY— 

I  Q  \71CXJLy— 
|  CHE  A  TLy — 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

j  I     Write  us  about  what  you  have 

III  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 

I I  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
1 1  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
I  I  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
i  I  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
||]  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
1:1  500-514   North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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AINSWORTH 


I    PEDIGREED  CORN  1 

=  Every  barbel  of  Ajnsworth  Pure-Bred  Seed  Corn  g 

=  is  guaranteed  a  germination  test  of  95  to  = 

=  10O  per  cent.  Our  aeed  is  propaguted  on  oar  = 

=  own  thousand-acre  farms:  is  hand  picked,  racked  Ei 

=  and  dried  in  the  largest  and  most  modern  dry-  = 

E  ing  plants  in  the  world.   The  market  demands  = 

=  hiiJi  grade  corn  at  high  prices.  Plant  new  Etock  = 

=  this  year  and  increase  your  yield.    We  have  — 

EE  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  many  of  whom  = 

s  hare  increased  their  yields  as  moch  as  15  bashels  = 

=  per  acre.   Write  for  oar  new  "Seed  Corn  An-  = 

=  nnal.  '   It  tells  why.  Select  your  seed  now  and  = 

=  hare  it  shipped  later.  Hundreds  are  disappoint-  — 

=  ed  each  year  who  order  too  late.  Write  today.  EE 

"The  Seed  House  on  the  Farm"  =• 

|  W.  T.  Ainsworth  &  Sens,  Box  L  3  ,  Mason  City,  111.  | 
S^uuiuu^iiuiniuiiiiiiuMuuiiiuiuiiiiniiuini'.HiiMiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiE 


FARM  WAGONS 


Higrh  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— _ wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  ail 

kinds.    Wheels  to  fit 

any  rani  ' 

•   lUi  - 


Electric  WhMt  C*»^i4Din-Si..Qi_ineyf  'JL. 


FREE 


Lo  mO  at  10c  per  pi  

S2.O0  and  ret  yoor  afcnine  of  _ 
PEER  I  FSS  WATCH  C*» 


TRY  THE  NEW  GRAINS, 

Feterita  and  Sudan  Grass,  at  our 
expense,  with  a  Flower  Garden 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  See 
offer  below. 

FETERITA,  the  new  cereal.  This 
new  grain  is  proring  itself  to  be  of  won- 
derful value  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 
One  single  seed  will  make  a  plant  hav- 
ing from  Ave  to  ten  stalks  and  each  will 
carry  a  head  of  seed,  the  larger  ones 
weighing  about  a  pound  each.  These 
head*  of  grain  are  easily  gathered  and  stored 
and  have  a  variety  of  vain- 
able  uses.  Crush  the  grains  or 
cook  them  whole  the  same 
as  wheat  and  you  have  a 
most  delightful  breakfast 
cereal.  Take  the  grain  to  a 
mill  and  have  it  ground  into 
flour  and  it  makes  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  wheat 
flour.  Probably  of  all  of  Its 
uses  Feterita  has  attracted 
more  attention  as  a  chicken 
road,  as  the  grains  are  just 
the  right  size  and  it  has  the 
chemical  elements  to  make  a 
perfectly  balanced  ration.  A 
small  patch  will  grow  enough 
seed  for  a  big  flock  of  chick- 
ens and  the  stalks  will  make 
excellent  fodder  for  the  cow 
or  horse. 

We  want  to  ■■•  :.d  you  a 
package  of  seed  large  enough  |S 
to  plant  a  2  rod  square  patch 
of  ground.  This  will  give  you 
a  chance  to  try  it  as  a  break- 
fast cereal,  have  some  ground 
for  flour  and  see  how  your 
chickens  thrive  on  the  bal- 
ance. You  will  be  sure  to  want 
to  plant  more  of  It  another 
year.    See  our  offer  below. 


mm 


mi 


SUDAN  GRASS.  This  wonderful 
new  hay  crop  is  succeeding  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  grows  from  seven  to 
nine  feet  tall  and  stools  out  very  thickly, 
a  single  seed  producing  a  plant  that 
will    -hr-.-v    up    from    thirty  to    sixty  stems. 

Sudan  Orass  does  not-  lodge 
and'  go  down  after  rain  and 
wind  storms  as  do  millet 
and  other  grains.  Horses, 
cattle  and  other  stock  like  it 
and  thrive  on  It  in  all  stages, 
green  or  cured.  A  small  patch 
will  grow  enough  extra  fine 
hay  to  provide  for  a  horse 
and  cow.  The  plant  Is  an  an- 
nual and  dies  root  and  branch 
la  fall  or  after  maturing  a 
crop  of  seed.  Usually  makes 
from  two  to  three  cuttings  of 
hay  per  season.  Succeeds  in  dry 
season  where  most  of  other 
crops  would  be  burned  out. 

We  want  to  send  you  a 
package  of  Sudan  Grass  seed 
sufficient  to  plant  a  2  rod 
square  patch  of  ground.  From 
this  trial  patch  you  can  raise 
enough  seed  to  plant  a  large 
acreage    another    year.  See 

OUR  FLOWER  GARDEN.  In  this 
special  bed  we  have  over  150  different 
varieties  of  choicest  annuals  that  will 
commence  to  bloom  early  in  season  and 
continue  until  stopped  by  frosts  In 
falL  This  flower  bed  will  be  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure  and  delight  as  the  different  va- 
rieties come  Into  bloom. 

l  WC  want  to  send  you  a  large  package  of 
seed,  enough  to  plant  a  bed  a  rod  long. 


THK    FIRMfSU    HI  MINES*, 

500  .V.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
I  inclose  50  rents,  for  which  send  me  The 
Farming  Bn«lne»» «f >,r  one  year,  and  as  a  gift. 
S  Pa'-kage  of  Feterita  Heed,  a  Package  of  Hn- 
dan  f/raot  Seed,  and  a  Package  of  Cholco 
Flower  fsarden  Heed. 


treet,  R.  F.  D. 


Fruit  Factors 

Orchard  Items  for  Winter  and  Spring 


Bees  Help  Fruit  Growers 
jyjANY  varieties  of  apples,  like  Ar- 
kansas Black,  Jonathan  and 
York  Imperial,  are  self-sterile,  and 
cross  pollination  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  a  set  of  fruit  is  •  obtained. 
Other  varieties,  like  Ben  Davis,  Yel- 
low Transparent  and  Willow  Twig, 
are  only  partly  self-fertile  and  again 
cross  pollination  is  necessary. 

The  numerous  white  showy  flower 
clusters  act  as  a  guide  to  the  insects 
and  may  attract  them  far  away. 
When  a  bee  alights  on  a  flower  its 
hairy  body  may  be  covered  with  pol- 
len from  another  variety  of  apple. 
As  the  bee  works  its  way  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  flower  to  get  the 
nectar,  it  rubs  its  dusty  body  against 
the  stigma  or  female  organ  of  the 
flower  and  cross  pollination  is  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  the 
best  fruit  growers  that  the  weather 
conditions  during  fruit  bloom  have 
much  to  do  with  the  setting  of  the 
fruit.  If  the  weather  is  clear  and 
warm  at  blooming  time,  the  bees 
are  active  and  cross  pollination  pro- 
ceeds rapidly,  while  if  the  weather' 
conditions  are  wet,  cloudy  and  cold 
the  insects  are  not  active  and  usually 
a  poor  set  of  fruit  is  secured.  Strong 
cold  winds  may  often  prevent  the 
bees  from  cross  pollinating  one  side 
of  the  apple  trees,  and  this  may  ac- 
count for  the  set  of  fruit  on  only  one 
side  of  the  trees. 

Actual  counts  and  observations  at 
blooming  time  have  shown  that  the 
honey  bee  is  decidedly  the  most 
important  insect  in  the  work  of  pol- 
linating the  fruit  flowers.  Many 
counts  have  shown  that  from  75  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  insects  pollinat- 
ing the  blossoms  were  honey  bees. 

The  wind  cannot  be  relied  upon 
as  an  agency  to  transfer  pollen  from 
apple  tree  to  apple  tree  thruout  the 
orchard.  This  work  must  be  accom- 
plished by  insects,  and  the  honey 
bee  is  by  odds  the  most  important  of 
them  all. 

Bees  will  pay  for  their  keep  in 
honey,  aside  from  their  services  in 
fruit  production. 

Peach  Scab  Control 
J>EACH  scab  can  be  successfully 
controlled  at  small  cost  by 
spraying.  Self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
and  a  solution  of  finely  divided  wet- 
table  sulphur,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
superfine  sulphur,  glue,  and  water, 
have  been  proved  by  experiments 
to  be  the  best  of  the  known  sprays 
in  controlling  fhe  scab.  The  appli- 
cations can  be  made  in  commercial 
orchards  at  an  average  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  cents  a  tree. 

The  spraying  for  scab  may  be  com- 
bined advantageously  with  treatment 
for  other  diseases,  such  as  brown- 
rot,  and  insect  pests,  such  as  the 
plum  curculio.  If  this  plan  is  adopt- 
ed, the  following  spraying  schedule 
is  suggested: 

The  early  varieties,  such  as  the 
Greensboro,  Carman,  Hiley,  and 
those  with  similar  ripening  periods 
should  be  sprayed  as  follows: 

1.  With  arsenate  of  lead  and 
lime  about  ten  days  after  the  petals 
fall.  This  application  may  be  omit- 
ted in  sections  where  the  curculio  is 
not  a  serious  factor. 

2.  With  arsenate  of  lead  and  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  or  finely  divided 
wettable  sulphur  about  a  month 
after  the  petals  fall.  If  the  latter 
type  of  fungicide  is  used,  the  addi- 
tion of  lime,  as  in  the  first  treatment, 
may  be  a  desirable  precaution 
against  arsenical  injury. 

3.  With  finely  divided  wettable 
sulphur  or  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
three  to  four  weeks  before  the  fruit 
ripens,  but  not  less  than  four  weeks 
before  harvest  if  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  is  used.  This  application 
may  be  omitted  in  sections  where 
brown-rot  is  not  seriously  Injurious. 

The  treatment   recommended  for 


to  midseason  varieties,  such  as  the 
Reeves,  Belle,  Early  Crawford,.  El- 
berta,  Late  Crawford  and  Fox.  For 
such  varieties,  however,  the  third 
application  is  very  essential  and 
should  not  be  omitted  where  brown- 
rot  or  scab  injury  is  serious. 

The  Salway,  Heath,  Bilyeu,  and  va- 
rieties with  similar  late  ripening 
periods  should  be  treated  as  mid- 
season  varieties,  with  the  addition 
of  an  application  of  the  fungicide 
alone  about  a  month  after  the  second 
treatment. 

The  following  concentrations  of 
spray  preparations  are  recommend- 
ed: Arsenate  of  lead  paste,  1% 
pounds  (powder,  three-fourths  pound) 
in  50  gallons;  stone  lime,  2  to  3 
pounds  in  50  gallons; "  self-boiled 
lane-sulphur,  8  pounds  of  lime  and  8 
pounds  of  flour  of  sulphur  in  50  gal- 
lons, and  finely  divided  wettable  sul- 
phur, 5  pounds  in  50  gallons  in  the 
case  of  the  paste  (approximately  50 
per  cent  sulphur)  used  in  the  fore- 
going experiments. 

Killing  Peach  Leaf  Curl 
J>EACH  leaf  curl  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance shortly  after  the  blos- 
soming season  of  the  peach.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which 
grows  in  the  leaves.  The  affected 
part  of  the  leaf  has  a  thickened, 
puffed  appearance  that  is  more  or 
less  curled  or  wrinkled.  If  the 
weather  is  cool  particularly,  a  red- 
dish color  is  likely  to  occur  along 
the  border  of  some  of  these  puffed 
and  thickened  areas.  Injury  to  the 
leaves  is  likely  to  continue  until 
some  time  in  June,  when  the  diseased 
portions,  for  the  most  part,  turn 
black;  soft  and  badly  infected  leaves 
drop. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  check  this  leaf 
curl  during  the  summer,  once  it  has 
made  its  appearance  on  the  leaves. 
To  prevent  its  reappearance  the  com- 
ing spring,  the  tree  should  be 
sprayed  properly  during  the  dormant 
season  this  winter  or  in  early  spring. 
Lime-sulphur  is  the  spray  most  com- 
monly used,  and,  if  properly  applied, 
will  entirely  prevent  leaf  curl. 

In  sections  where  San  Jose  scale 
exists  the  same  spraying  which 
should  be  done  for  the  scale  will  also 
prevent  leaf  curl.  This  spray  con- 
sists of  1  part  commercial  lime-sul- 
phur to  8  parts  water.  For  San  Jose 
scale  and  for  leaf  curl  combined  it 
may  be  applied  to  the  trees  in  early 
winter  after  they  have  become  thoro- 
ly  dormant,  or  in  early  spring  just 
before  the  buds  of  the  tree  start  into 
growth.  If  no  San  Jose  scale  is  pres- 
ent in  the  orchard  and  leaf  curl  alone 
is  to  be  sprayed  for,  the  lime-sulphur 
may  be  diluted  to  1  part  of  the  lime- 
sulphur  to  15  gallons  of  water  and 
put  on  in  early  spring  shortly  before 
the  trees  start  growth. 


Several  millions  of  dollars  leave 
New  York  State  every  year  for  the 
purchase  of  "Western"  horses — some 
of  this  could  be  kept  there  if  there 
were  more  horse  breeders  in  the 
State. 


REDUC 
LIVIN 
EXPE 
WITH 

SURE-CR 
GARDEN 


own  garden.  A  ama^  plot  of  ground 
will  keep  you  supplied  if  planted  with 

Sure-crop  Seeds. 

Did  you  ever  consider  why  Northern  Grown 
Vegetables  have  a  superior  flavor  and  grow 
more  vigorously? 

Our  New  Illustrated  Seed  Book 

explains  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  gardening. 
Our  Special  Gift  Box  Offer 

will  prove  a  pleasant  surprise  to  our  custo- 
mers. Both  free.  Write  today 
Send  50c  for  17  large  packets,  different  varieties 
especially  selected  vegetable  Seeds  and  a  good 
assortment  Flower  Seeds  for  an  ideal  garden,  an 
postpaid. 

Farmer  Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 
118  First  Avenue,        Faribault,  Minn. 


RIPE 


TOMATOES 


earlier  than  you  ever  had  before. 

THOUSANDS 

of  up-to-date  gardeners  are  making 
big  money— you  can  do  the  same. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  garden 
like  the  other  fellow — beat  him 
to  it.    Have  a  garden  that  you  U 
be  proud  of,  a  garden  that  will 
bring  the  admiration  of  your 
friends.   No  matter  how  back- 
ward the  Spring,  «t*s  easy  with 

THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  FORCER 

Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It  s  chuck 
full  of  the  latest  developments  in  modern  gardening.  It 
gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no  other  publi- 
cation. It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden  with 
flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table  a  month 
earlier  than  you  ever  had  belofe.  Just  drop  me  a  post 
card  and  I'll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 
THE  BALL  MFG.  CO,  I>ept.  P,  Glenside.  Pa. 


000  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 
Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  youra 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Penr,  rinm,  OhirrT.  Small  Frnlin.  Strawberries  Tint.,  Nata,  eta, 
OKNUINK  HALE  BUDOKI)  from  Bearing  I.  II.  HALE  TREES. 
GENUINE  Dfllcloo.  APPLES.  Write  for  tree  catalog. 

TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  29,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


FREE! 


A  pair  of  Ma'-ed  tvorbesring  Straw* 

terry  plants,  .uxko  i«kt.  of  new 
Cereal  Fetorita,  Sudan  Grass  and 
SHK  Loaf  Poppy  seed,  nil  Free  for 
Text  Ing.  Send  10c  for  untiling  expense,  or  not,  as 
you  please.  We  offer  v  miine  Fro*  re  naive  Ever- 
bcarinif  plants  at  60c  per  doz.;  90c  for  GO:  SI. 76  for 
100;  $6.  00  for  826,  allpostpald.  CATALOG  FREE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Boi448  •  Osage,  Iowa 


Boys! 


I  Earn  $1.00  to  $5.00  a  \ 

f     selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Far 


Week 


early  peaches  is  applicable,  likewise,  from  chief  'rT^^m*1*"" 


mlng  Busl- 

nees  and  Lone  Scout.  These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 
and  people  in  every  town  want  some  one  they  can  buy  from 
each  week.  We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man.  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade.  Ledger,  lc  on  each  sale  of  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  Lone  Scout  you 
sell.  You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Each  active  agent 
for  our  nutter,  i*  appointed  a  Lane  hcout  by  Chief  Tolem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  Instructions  in  this  great  organization. 
Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  !Vc      ^"ill  Send  This  Coupon  Today 

1  accept  I  be  atreru'y 
for  y  o  u  r  4  paperx. 
Hend  me  an  many  cop- 
lew  of  each  a*  yon 
think  I  can  .ell  I  be 
flrat  week.  I  will  he 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certitloate  of  nwinlxrr- 
shlp  in  the  Lone 
Hcoutn  and  badge 


Name 


Street  or   R.   F.   D.  No 


Town   State. 


F.  B. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Wonderful  Engine  Offer ! 

Only  Hartman's  with  their  $12^000,000  capital  and  over  two  million  customers,  can  make  Buch  an  offer  as  this.  Order  any  size  or  stvle  Maiestic 
Engine  you  want— no  deposit-no  C.  0.  D.— no  security.  When  the  engine  comes,  work  it  30  days,  and  if  you  are  fully  satisfied  with  it  Dav  a  small 
deposit  60  days  after  arrival,  and  balance  in  small  payments  every  two  months,  which  give3  you  a  full  year  to  pay,  or  return  engine  at  our  expense. 

Great  Majestic  Engines  ^^^p.   .^D^.  30  Days 

FREE 


For  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its  H.  P.  rating  and  most 
economical-to-operate  gasoline  engine.  Not  a  bit  like 
old  style,  over-heavy  types  of  gasoline  engines 
vhii-h  consume  enormous  amounts  of  fuel  and  are, therefore, 
expensive  to  operate.  Or  like  others  that  are  so  light  they 
literally  jerk  and  tear  themselves  to  pieces.  The  Majes- 
tic is  the  "happy  medium" — neither  too  heavy  nor  too 
light.  Perfectly  balanced— just  the  right  weight  for  the 
power  it  is  designed  to  develop.  Big  improvements  in  all 
vital  points. 

Wonderful 


Wonderful 

Engine  Book  f  IxJLiJui 


Gives  inside  facts  on  engines;  helps  you  decide  the  size 
to  buy  for  your  particular  needs.   Don't  fail  to  get  this 
book.   Besides  telling  you  all  about  Farm  Engines,  it 
explains  the  HARTMAN  Selling  Plan  whereby  you  can 
order  any  Majestic  Engine  you  want  without  a  cent  in 
advance  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay— without  interest. 
Mai)  coupon  or  postal  now. 


The  Great 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 

100% 
Efficient 


Built 
For  a 
Lifetime 
of  Service  J 


Made  In 
Four  Sizes: 
375,  500,  750, 
1,000  lbs. 
Capacity 
Has  all  latest  im- 
provements includ- 
ing remarkable 
inside  oiling 
device  and 
improved 
separable 
disc 
bowl 


Grand  Separator 
Bargain 


Order  any  size  "Majestic"  Cream  Separator  you  want- 
no  deposit — no  C.  O.  D.— no  security.    When  the  separ- 
ator comes,  work  it  30  days  and  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied 
with  it,  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and 
you  will  not  be  out  one  cent.   If  you 
are  convinced  that  the  "Majestic  '  is 
a  wonderful  bargain  and  just  the 
separator  you  want,  then  you  may  keep  it,  making  a 
first  small  payment  60  days  after  arrival  and  balance  in 
_  equal  payments  at  intervals  of  two  months  each — giving 
you  a  full  year  to  pay. 
We  make  this  remarkable  No-Money-In-Advance,  Year-To-Pay 
Offer  because  we  want  you  to  learn  from  your  own  experience  that 
here,  at  last,  in  the  "Majestic"  is  a  perfect  separator— a  master- 
piece of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity— an  amazing  triumph 
achieved  in  Cream  Separator  construction. 

Test  it  on  warm  or  cold  milk  and  find  out  by  actual  results 
how  the  "Majestic"  skims  down  to  the  last  drop— note  fine 
condition  of  cream — how  much  quicker  and  easier  it  skims  than 
any  other  you  have  ever  seen.  You  will  find  it  just  the  separator 
you  want.    Our  free  trial  without  money  or  security  offer  proves  it. 

Send  For  Free 
Separator  Book 

L  Don't  buy  a  separator  of  any  kind  or  make  until  yon 
[  get  all  the  facts  about  the  "Majestic"  plainly  set 
\  forth  in  our  Separator  Book.   We  want  you  to  learn 
about  this  wonderful  Separator  and  compare 
ir  low  price  with  prices  of  cheaply  constructed, 
inferior  makes.  The  "Majestic"  on  our  yeap- 
to-pay  easy  credit  terms  costs  no  more 
than  others  ask  all  cash  for.   Get  the 
proof.    It's  in  this  book.    If  you 
want  it  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress in  the  coupon,  place  a 
mark  against  the  name  of  book 
and  mail  today.    Book  and  full 
particulars  of  our  remarkable  selling  plan  will  be  sent  to 
you  promptly.   No  obligation  on  your  I  part  whatever. 
Write  now— sure. 


all 


Sensational  Bargain  In 
Paint  and  Roofing 

Never  before  such  wonderful  bargains 
in  Rex-KoteGuaranteed  Paints  and  Her- 
cules Flint-Surfaced  Roofing.  Write 
postal  or  send  coupon  and  get  our  re- 
markable Bargain  Prices  and  details  of  the  most 
liberal  credit  terms  ever  devised.  Order  as  much 
as  you  want— supply  all  your  needs  without  send- 
ing a  cent  in  advance,  without  deposit,  security, 
mortgage  or  red  tape  of  any  kind.  Just  your  re- 
quest brings  it  to  you  and  after  you're  convinced 
that  you  have  the  finest  paint  or  roofing— and  well 
worth  the  prices  we  aek.  you  can  take  a  full  year 
to  pay  without  interest 

Think  what  confidence  we  mast  have  in  the 
quality  of  Rex-Kote  Paint  and  Hercules  Roofing 
when  we're  willing  to  send  it  out  on  such  amazing 
terms.  We  will  ship  as  much  as  you  want  on 
approval.  If  satisfied — you  make  your  first  pay- 
ment in  60  days  after  arrival. 


Wonderful  Paint  and 
Roofing  Book  FREE 

ALSO  SAMPLES  AND 
COLOR  CHART 

Don't  think  of  buying  any  paint  or 
roofing  until  you  <?et  this  Big  Free  Book. 
Filled  with  wonderful  bargains  in  guar* 
an  teed  roofing.  House,  Barn  r.nd  Roof  Paints, 
color  card  showing  all  colors  of  Rex-Koto 
Paint,  also  fall  particulars  of  our  special 
farm  credit  plan.    Send  coupon  or  postal 
for  free  copy  and  free  samples  of  Roofing. 


THE  HARTMAN  CO., 

Without  obligating  me  send  me  your 


also  full  particular*  of  your 


D  Enfrine  Book. 
□  Separator  Hook 
Q  Paint  and  Koofintf  Book 
No-Money-In-Advance,  Hull- X ear-ToPay 


[Mark  X  In  square 
in  front  of  book 
you  want.] 
Farm  Credit  Plan. 


our  Credit  Is  Good  With  Hartman 


Hartman  will  trust  you  for  any  size  engine  or  separator  or  all  the  paint  and  roofing  you  want 
—no  matter  who  you  are,  or  where  you  live.  No  bank  deposit — no  security— no  mortgage — no  col- 
lectors—no  "red  tape."  You  may  pay  all  cash  if  you  prefer,  but  it  costs  you  not  one  penny  extra  to 
take  advantage  of  Hartman's  Full-Year-To-Pay,  Without  Interest,  Farm  Credit  Plan.  Send  for 
Free  Books. 


I  THE  HARTMAN  CO.,  Ssti 


Address. 


Town  State.. 


7 

March  10,  1917 


5  Cents  a  Week 
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BUSIIn 


The  Application  of  Busine 


s  to  Agriculture 


SAP  TIME 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Installation  and  Cost  of  Spray  Irrigation 


QPRAY  irrigation,  one  of  the  most 
recent  methods  of  applying 
water  to  crops  to  be  adopted  in  the 
United  States,  has  come  into  use 
over  a  wide  area,  especially  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  States,  within  the 
past  ten  years.  Among  the  advan- 
tages of  spray  irrigation  are  the 
facts  that  it  can  be  practiced  satis- 
factorily on  both  light  and  heavy 
soils,  and  on  hillsides  as  well  as  on 
level  ground.  By  this  system  water 
may  be  applied  very  lightly  to  deli- 
cate crops  and  plant  seedlings,  or  | 
when  weather  conditions  require 
only  a  slight  supplemental  supply 
of  moisture;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  applied  heavily 
during  protracted  dry  periods. 

Where  economic  conditions  are 
favorable  to  the  adoption  of  spray 
irrigation,  the  most  important  ques- 
tion then  becomes  the  possibility  of 
securing  an  adequate  water  supply. 
Since  the  system  is  in  use  chiefly 
in  the  humid  or  semi-humid  re- 
gions, practically  all  installations 
are  made  by  individuals  and  do  not 
involve  the  development  and  trans- 
portation of  distant  supplies,  as  is 
common  for  community  irrigation 
in  the  arid  regions.  The  sources 
of  water  supply  for  spray  systems 
may  be  streams,  springs,  stored 
run-off,  sumps  for  catching  drain- 
age water,  and  wells.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  East,  the  storage  of 
water  falling  on  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing during  the  summer  months  is 
sufficient  to  irrigate  a  garden 
which  is  three  times  the  area  of  the 
building.  The  reservoir  in  this 
case  would  need  to  hold  about  two 
months'  rainfall,  or  the  equivalent 
of  six  inches  falling  on  the  roof. 

Three  types  of  spray  irrigation 
construction  have  been  adopted 
more  or  less  widely  for  field  irri- 
gation. The  hose  and  movable  noz- 
zle, or  movable  lines,  fed  from  an 
underground  pipe  system  and  hy- 
drant was  one  of  the  earliest  sys- 
tems to  be  developed  and  is  still  in 
rather  extensive  use  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  coldframe  and  hotbed  crops, 
garden  setting  and  seed  beds,  small 
gardens,  etc.  Tho  the  first  cost 
of  such  a  system  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  other  types,  it  is  the  least 
efficient. 

Stationary  nozzles  on  vertical, 
equidistant  standards,  varying  from 
4  to  6  feet  for  truck  to  a  height 
greater  than  the  trees  in  orchards, 
constitute  a  second  type  of  spray 
irrigation  system.  The  nozzles  are 
set  from  30  to  50  feet  apart.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  system  are  rapid- 
ity of  application,  where  this  is  de- 
sirable, comparative  freedom  from 
clogging,  and  satisfactory  opera- 
tion at  low  pressure.  Disadvan- 
tages are  uneven  distribution  of 
water  due  to  uneven  spread  of  noz- 
zles and  the  overlapping  of  the  cir- 
cular sprayed  areas,  and  lack  of 
adaptability  to  more  delicate  crops. 
The  cost  of  installation  is  more  than 
that  of  the  movable  hose  system, 
and  sometimes  less  and  sometimes 
more  than  that  of  the  stationary 
overhead  system.  The  cost  of 
operation  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  latter. 

The  stationary  overhead  system, 
the  third  type  of  spray  irrigation, 
consists  of  raised  parallel  lines  of 
pipe  in  which  nozzles  are  set  every 
few  feet.  The  pipe  lines  may  be 
rotated  so  that  the  spray  will  be  di- 
rected at  any  desired  angle  between 
the  vertical  and  45  degrees  on 
either  side  of  the  line.  In  this  way 
areas  about  fifty  feet  wide  can  be 
watered  by  each  line.  The  pipe 
lines  of  such  a  system  may  be  set 
on  wood,  metal,  or  concrete  posts 
ranging  in  height  from  a  few  feet 
above  ground  to  a  height  sufficient 
to  permit  the  passage  of  horses 
under  them.  The  lines  also  may  be 
suspended  from  cables  attached  to 
poles  of  the  size  used  in  telephone 
construction.  The  advantages  of 
this  type  of  spray  system  are  adapt- 
ability to  varying  needs  and  even- 
ness of  distribution.  Assuming 
that  a  stationary  plant  for  a  small 
acreage  will  cost  $250  an  acre,  the 
farmer  must  secure,  because  of  the' 


system,  added  annual  returns  in  ex- 
cess of  $51  per  acre  if  the  installation 
is  to  be  a  profitable  enterprise.  Other 
types  of  spray  irrigation  plants  may 
be  installed  at  less  than  $250  per 
acre,  however,  and  in  such  cases 
smaller  additional  returns  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  system  profit- 
able. The  $51  annual  cost  per  acre 
figured  for  the  $250  an  acre  system  in- 
cludes interest,  depreciation  on  equip- 
ment, maintenance,  repairs,  and  cost 
of  fuel  and  labor.    In  order  that  the 


added  costs  may  be  met  adequately, 
good  markets,  labor  and  fertilizer  fa- 
cilities are  essential. 


(  arc  ot  Engines 
J^T  THIS  time  of  year  much  damage 
is  done  to  automobile  engines 
(and  other  engines  as  well)  due  to  pis- 
tons seizing  the  cylinder.  This  causes 
the  cylinder  walls  to  be  scored,  and 
in  many  cases  they  are  practically 
ruined.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
cold    weather    cylinders    and  water 


Jackets  warm  slowly,  while  pistons 
and  rings  get  hot  and'  expand  with 
the  first  few  explosions.  Therefore, 
if  the  engine  is  allowed  to  run  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  before  the  whole 
engine  is  warmed  up,  damage  is  apt 
to  occur.  This  condition  is  aggravated 
because  oil  does  not  run  freely.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  allowing 
the  engine  to  race,  while  there  is  con- 
siderable to  lose.  There  is  no  harm 
in  allowing  it  to  run  idle  at  a  fair  rate 
of  speed  until  it  is  warmed. 


$1150 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 


Mitchell  Junior— a  40-h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


SIXES 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 


$1460 

7-Passenger— 48  Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


HH 

lllill 

llffillillllilllffllS! 

All  These  Extras 

Without  Any  Extra  Cost 


John  W.  Bate's  methods  will 
this  year  save  us  at  least  $4,000,- 
000. 

All  that  saving  is  due  to  fac- 
tory efficiency.  This  model 
plant — covering  45  acres — has 
been  built  and  equipped  to  build 
this  car  economically.  And  98 
per  cent  of  the  car  —  including 
all  bodies — is  now  built  under 
Bate  methods  here. 

To  realize  what  that  means, 
see  the  matchless  values  —  the 
extra  features— which  Mitchells 
give  at  $1150  and  $1460. 

These  Things  Free 

Mitchells  have  31  wanted  features 
which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  Things 
like  a  power  tire  pump,  for  instance. 

They  have  440  parts  made  of  tough- 
ened steel.  Many  vital  parts  are  made 
oversize.  Many  are  made  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium.  The  result  is  100  per  cent 
over-strength,  to  give  you  a  lifetime 
car. 

There  is  beauty  and  luxury  such  as 
you  never  saw  in  cars  at  Mitchell 
prices.    We  have  added  this  year  24 


per  cent  to  the  cost  of  finish,  up- 
holstery and  trimming.  One  result 
is  a  heat-fixed  finish  which  will  keep 
the  Mitchells  new.  Our  new  body 
plant,  which  we  occupy  this  year, 
makes  the  savings  which  pay  for  that. 

These  things  are  free  to  you,  be- 
cause John  W.  Bate's  efficiency  methods 
save  the  cost  in  our  shops. 

Visible  Advantage 

Every  car,  of  course,  claims  certain 
advantages.  But  the  Mitchell  extras 
can  be  seen  and  weighed. 

Each  extra  feature  adds  something 
you  will  want.  A  car  without  them 
will  seem  incomplete. 

One  feature  —  the  Bate  cantilever 
springs  —  will  show  what  the  over- 
strength   means.     In   two  years  of 


TWO  SIZES 

1  ~"  a  roomy,  7- passenger 
iYHltUCIl  six,  with  127-inch  wheel- 
base.  A  high-speed, economical,  48-horse- 
power  motor.  Disappearing  extra  seats 
and  31  extra  features  included. 

Price  SI  460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  Junior  li^fS 

lines  with  120-inch  wheelbase.  A  40- horse- 
power motor  —  %-inch  smaller  bore  than 
larger  Mitchell. 

Price  SI  ISO.  f.  o.  b.  Racine 
Also  all  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert- 
ible bodies.    Also  demountable  tops. 


use,  on  many  thousands  of  cars,  not 
one  of  these  springs  has  broken. 

You  can  see  the  extra  beauty— see 
it  in  the  6nish,  in  the  rare-grade 
leather,  in  the  plaited  upholstery,  in 
countless  added  touches. 


You  will  wonder  why  others  omit 
these  attractions.  It  is  simply  be- 
cause of  their  cost.  A  car  like  the 
Mitchell,  built  in  a  less  efficient  plant, 
would  cost  too  high  a  price. 

It  has  taken  many  years,  under 
John  W.  Bate,  to  attain  such  cars 
at  Mitchell  prices  by  saving  factory 

wastes. 

An  $1150  Model 
Too 

This  year  the  Mitchell  comes  in  two 
sizes— Mitchell  and  Mitchell  Junior. 
So  the  man  who  wants  a  5 -pas- 
senger car  can  get  it  for  $1150, 
f.  o.  b.  Racine.  He  will  get  a40-horse- 
power  motor — a  120-inch  wheelbase. 
And  he  will  get  a  perfect  Mitchell 
Six— the  same  as  buyers  of  the  big, 
7-passenger  Mitchell. 

See  these  new  Mitchells.  If  you 
don't  know  our  nearest  dealer,  ask 
us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Analyzing  the  Baby  Beef  Business 

Ft 'tiding  Out  Where  the  Profits  and  the  Losses  Come  From 


NATURAL  and  unnatural  conditions,  both  on 
the  farm  and  at  the  central  markets,  have 
brought  the  feeder  and  producer  of  live- 
stock— especially  cattle — face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  doing  some  deep  thinking  in  order  to 
half-way  assure  himself  that  his  work  during  the 
next  year  will  be  profitable.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  steers  and 
the  selling  price  has  caused  some  farmers  to  quit 
the  business.  There  are  several  reasons  to  which 
one  can  assign  the  trouble.  Principal  among  them 
are  the  breaking  up  of  the  range,  reducing  the  area 
of  the  producer,  and  the  fact  that  the  West  is 
learning  to  feed  its  steers  instead  of  selling  them 
to  the  Eastern  feeders  for  finish. 

The  packer,  too,  has  added  to  the  reasons  for 
the  higher  cost  of  feeders.  The  killers  now  take 
much  of  the  stuff  that  could  be  sent  back  to  the 
feedlots  for  finishing.  The  competition  of  the  pack- 
ers for  the  cheap  cattle  not  only  reduces  the  num- 
ber, but  increases  the  price;  for  the  dealers  are 
compelled  to  compete  with  the  killers  in  order  to 
fill  their  orders. 

Another  big  item  is  the  vicissitudes  in  the  demand 
of  the  consumer,  for  he  in  a  large  part  controls  the 
fortune  of  the  feeder  and  producer.  The  changing 
in  the  demand  of  the  weight  of  cattle  from  year  to 
year  has  ruined  many  feeders.  Many  farmers  were 
compelled  to  quit  the  business  because  of  their  bad 
Judgment — producing  heavy  cattle  when  the  market 
was  flooded  with  that  kind,  and  the  light  grades  in 
best  demand.    This  occurs  year  in  and  year  out. 

Out  of  these  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  the 
feeder,  we  see  but  one  solution  for  this  gigantic 
problem,  and  that  is  baby  beef — cattle  in  finished 
condition  from  eight  to  fifteen  months 
of  age. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  farmers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  produc- 
tion of  baby  beef  is  a  sort  of  an  in- 
surance for  them;  in  fact,  almost  a 
guarantee  that  they  will  make 
money.  The  demand  for  baby  beef 
is  good  the  year  around.  Other 
classes  may  change,  but  the  demand 
for  yearlings  is  not  materially  af- 
fected, because  handyweights  are 
needed  all  of  the  time,  and  baby  beef 
furnishes  this  class,  most  especially 
when  in  prime  condition;  and  the 
prices  are  right  up  at  the  top.  From 
observations  on  the  market,  it  seems 
as  tho  baby  beef  cannot  be  denied  its 
place,  both  in  the  price  list  and  in 
the  way  of  good  demand.  And  not 
only  that,  but  the  producer  has  a 
dozen  different  ways  of  marketing 
steers:  He  can  sell  them  when 
young,  as  calves;  later,  as  feeders; 
in  the  yearling  stage,  in  fat  condi- 
tion ;  keep  them  for  two  years  for 
middle  weight  s ;  and,  lastly,  keep 
them  until  they  are  heavyweights,  if 
the  market  is  good  for  that  weight 
of  stuff. 

During  the  years  1914  and  1915  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture conducted  a  series  of  inves- 
tigations into  baby  beef  producing  in  the  corn  belt 
8tates.  The  figures  show  both  losses  and  profits, 
bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  do  justice  to  the 
business,  for  several  reasons.  Principal  among 
them  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cattle  were  sold 
during  the  quarantine  period  when  prices  were  on 
the  bottom,  and  the  market  in  a  demoralized  condi- 
tion. But  it  serves  one  good  point:  Losses  only 
go  to  show  that  every  one  cannot  make  money 
producing  baby  beef,  no  matter  how  favorable  con- 
ditions may  be,  while  some  feeders  will  do  well  no 
matter  what  the  handicap  is.  One  Illinois  farmer, 
the  figures  show,  made  a  profit  of  $13  a  head,  while 
other  farmers  really  lost  several  dollars  a  head. 

TABLE  NO.  1 

Cost  at 

Weaning  Other  Gross 

State  Time  Feed  Labor  Charges  Cost 
Illinois— 

1914   $37.07  $27.97      $1.86  $4.30  $71.20 

Iowa — 

1914              37.53  34.85       3.02  3.53  78.93 

IM5              36.41  37.96       2.45  3.56  80.38 

Missouri — 

1914              37.16  24.27       2.08  3.23  66.74 

1915              34.41  27.80       2.83  2.70  67.74 

Nebraska  — 

1914              41.09  43.54       2.33  3.45  90.41 

1915              27.08  27.90       3.63  2.39  61.00 

Kansas  — 

1915              40.36  25.96       2.00  3.36  71.68 

Figuring  the  sales  at  $10,  the  losses  would  be 
turned  into  profits,  for  at  the  time  this  is  being 
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written  prime  baby  beef  is  bringing  that  much  or 
more,  and,  in  fact,  always  has  been.  Using  the 
10-cent  basis,  the  true  worth  of  the  business  would 
be  shown,  and  the  figures  and  sales  brought  up  to 
date.  A  profit  of  $10  on  a  900-pound  baby  beef  is  a 
good  business  proposition,  and  it  has  been  accom- 
plished repeatedly  by  the  best  feeders.  As  a  means 
of  explaining  these  experiments,  a  series  of  tables 
is  shown,  explaining  the  operations  from  the  pur- 
chase as  calves  until  sold  on  the  market.  The  first 
table  shows  the  gross  cost  of  producing  baby  beef. 

TABLE  NO.  2 

Gross  CREDITS  Net 

State  Cost  Manure  Pork  Total  Cost 
Illinois — 

1914   $71.20  $5.90      $1.34  $7.24  $63.96 

Iowa — 

1914                78.93  5.81       2.40  8.21  70.72 

1915                80.38  5.86       2.11  7.97  72.41 

Missouri — 

1914                66.74  4.41         .97  5.38  61.36 

1915                67.74  4.22       2.17  6.39  61.35 

Nebraska — 

1914                90.41  4.94       3.95  8.89  81.52 

1915                61.00  4.94       1.05  5.99  55.01 

1915    71.68       3.36       1.24       4.60  67.08 

The  first  table  shows  the  gross  costs  ranged  from 
$66.74  to  $90.41,  an  enormous  cost,  and  practi- 
cally as  much  as  a  baby  beef  steer  would  bring  on 


vested  in  equipment  which  would  produce  nothing 
if  not  utilized  at  all  seasons. 

Pork,  as  one  of  the  credits,  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  production  of  beef  cattle.  Hogs  at 
the  present  time  are  selling  as  high  as  cattle,  and 
with  the  cheap  gains  that  are  afforded  by  yard  feed- 
ing of  livestock,  this  point  of  profit  must  not  be 
regarded  lightly. 


TABLE  NO.  3 

Months 

on  Aver. 

Net 

Farm 

State 

Feed 

Wt. 

Cost 

Value 

Gain 

Loss 

Illinois — 

1914  .. 

.10.2 

888 

$63.96 

$77.60 

$13.64 

Iowa — 

1914  .. 

.  7.1 

803 

70.72 

68.44 

$2.28 

1915  .. 

.  8.3 

867 

72.41 

75.64 

3.23 

Missouri- 

1914   .  . 

.  6.8 

776 

61.36 

63.63 

2.27 

1915  .. 

.  7.1 

720 

61.35 

57.51 

3.84 

Nebraska 

1914  .. 

.  6.8 

896 

81.52 

75.36 

6.16 

1915  .. 

.  5.9 

789 

55.01 

65.92 

10.91 

Kansas— 

1915  .. 

.  6.2 

747 

67.08 

61.62 

5.46 

T 


In  Order  to  Make  a  Profit  From  Him,  a  "Baby  Beef  MiiNt  Re  n  Good  Feeder, 
and  Miixt  lie  Well  and  Eeonomleally  Fed  From  Calfhood 

the  market,  figuring  the  selling  price  at  10  cents 
a  pound.  Producing  on  that  basis  would  be  un- 
profitable, as  was  this  experiment.  The  weaning 
cost  and  the  feed  bill  alone  more  than  equal  the 
costs  of  the  other  producers,  to  say  nothing  of  in- 
cidental expenses.  As  a  contrast,  the  Illinois  ex- 
periment, which  showed  the  most  profit,  shows  a 
cost  of  $71.20 — much  higher  than  Missouri,  which 
was  divided  between  profit  and  loss.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  market  price. 

The  second  table  shows  the  credits,  and  conse- 
quently the  net  cost  of  each  animal.  A  compara- 
tively high  credit,  because  of  the  manure  value, 
brings  the  net  cost  of  the  Illinois  and  Missouri 
experiments  the  lowest,  while  the  pork  production 
record  goes  to  Nebraska.  This  is  an  important 
side  line,  and  goes  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  beef. 

The  third  and  last  table  shows  the  weight,  net 
cost,  farm  value  per  head,  and  the  profit  or  loss. 

The  difference  in  the  profits  is  a  reminder  of 
the  principal  thing  in  feeding  yearlings — that  they 
must  be  fed  as  economically  as  possible,  but  at 
the  same  time  given  sufficient  grain  to  insure  rapid 
gains.  Roughages  and  farm  wastes  must  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  grain  and  concentrates.  Rough- 
ages, pasture  and  wastes  constitute  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  feed,  and  concentrates  and  grains 
the  remaining  three-quarters. 

Baby  beef  provides  the  best  home  market  for 
the  roughages  and  pasture  which  could  be  utilized 
in  no  other  way.  Livestock  on  the  farm  gives 
productive  employment  thruout  the  year  to  labor 
which  at  certain  seasons  might  otherwise  be  idle. 
Livestock  also  gives  interest  on  some  capital  in- 


In  contrast  to  the  feed  charges  in  these  investi- 
gations, we  have  the  results  of  feeding  experiments 
of  cattle  shown  at  the  International  Livestock 
Show.  The  results  showed  that  100  pounds  gain 
could  be  put  on  cattle  from  1  to  12  months  old  for 
$4.03;  12  to  24  months,  $7.98  and  24  to  36  months, 
$12.54.  These  figures,  together  with  the  compar- 
isons afforded  by  the  extra  large  profit  realized 
in  the  Illinois  experiment,  go  to 
show  that  cheap  farm  feeds  are 
needed  to  realize  a  good  profit. 

More  and  more,  the  livestock  man 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  he  must 
raise  his  own  cattle  to  make  any 
profit.  Cows  can  be  maintained 
cheaply.  Experiments  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station  have  shown  that 
beef-breeding  cows  can  be  kept  for 
$26  a  year,  and  figuring  one  calf  a 
year,  the  manure  and  pork,  it  is 
rather  a  profitable  investment.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  farming  high-priced 
lands.  In  sections  where  land  is 
cheap,  and  crops  good,  one  can  read- 
ily see  the  advisability  of  this  meth- 
od of  farming. 

Baby  beef  does  not  necessarily 
need  to  be  steers,  but  may  be  heif- 
ers as  well.  Heifers  at  the  yearling 
stage  sell  as  good  as  the  bullocks. 

Recently,  while  discussing  the  live- 
stock situation  with  a  feeder  of  some 
forty  years'  experience,  I  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  proposition 
of  raising   calves   for  the  market. 
His  answer  was  this:    "Stick  to  the 
calf,  my  boy,  and  the  calf  will  stick 
with  you."    Coming  from  a  feeder 
and   breeder   whose   stuff  tops  the 
market  nine  out  of  ten  times,  there 
must  be  something  in  raising  calves; 
and  the  sooner  the  livestock  producers  realize  it, 
just  so  soon  will  the  gambling  part  of  the  feeding 
business  be  eliminated;  for  such  it  is. 


Fostering  the  Sheep  Biz 

■  HE  newly  organized  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau  will  consider  a  splendid  scheme  to 
increase  the  sheep  stock  by  inducing  the 
bankers  to  contract  for  a  million  head  of  ewe  lambs 
next  fall — lambs  that  would  naturally  go  to  the 
shambles,  and  principally  because  of  famine  mutton 
prices.  The  idea  is  to  pay  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and 
a  half  per  pound  above  the  market  price,  thus  sav- 
ing the  precious  breeding  stock  for  the  nation.  The 
bankers  will  have  little  trouble  putting  out  these 
lambs  on  farms  in  the  eastern  and  southern  sec- 
tions, where  sheep  are  most  needed.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  farmers  who  will  buy  these  lambs  on 
time  or  take  them  on  shares.  The  idea  is  to  make 
the  farmer  agree  to  retain  the  female  stock  for  a 
number  of  years  so  as  to  insure  an  increase  in  the 
breeding  stock.  This  plan  was  suggested  at  the  or- 
ganization meeting  in  Chicago,  and  it  has  been  put 
up  to  a  large  number  of  folks  interested  in  the 
"more  sheep,  more  wool"  movement,  all  of  whom 
agree  that  it  is  altogether  practical.  We  believe  it 
can  be  done.  It  is  the  first  big  thought  for  the 
bureau  to  consider. 


Don't  select  a  different  breed  of  sire  every  year. 
Select  one  breed  and  "grade  up"  your  future  stock 
with  that  breed.  Don't  breed  to  just  any  old  sire; 
have  a  reason  for  your  selection. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Making  More  Money  From  Orchards 

Practices  in  Production  and  Marketing  Which  Help  a  Whole  Lot 


Good  Spraying  Machinery 

IMPORTANT  points  to  .consider  ic  selecting  a 
spray  machine  are:  Lightness,  accessibility, 
efficiency,  simplicity,  durability,  strength,  method 
of  agitating  the  liquids  and  distance  from  the 
source  of  repairs.  The  size  of  the  orchard  will  de- 
termine the  size  of  machine. 

A  power  machine  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  an 
orchard  of  ten  or  more  acres  of  bearing  trees,  in  the 
saving  of  labor.  An  orchard  of  five  to  ten  acres 
may  be  sprayed  with  a  large  hand  pump  attached 
to  a  large  tank.  In  small  farm  orchards  a  barrel 
or  bucket  pump  may  be  used,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  trees.  The  results  from  any  machine,  how- 
ever, depend  largely  upon  the  thoroness  of  the 
work. 

The  two  most  common  types  of  nozzles  are  the 
disc  and  the  Bordeaux.  Of  these  the  disc  type  is 
preferable  in  most  cases,  altho  the  Bordeaux  nozzle 
may  be  substituted  to  good  advantage  in  applying 
the  calyx  cup  spray,  especially  when  a  drive  spray 
is  desirable.  Disc  nozzles  are  made  with  discs  hav- 
ing different  sized  holes.  As  a  general  rule  the 
larger  the  opening  in  the  disc,  the  coarser  and 
more  driving  is  the  spray.  Either  disc  or  Bordeaux 
nozzles  may  be  used  on  both  hand  and  power  ma- 
chines, according  to  conditions. 

The  extension  rod  on  the  spray  machine  should 
be  of  the  type  which  has  a  collar  attached  to  the 
bamboo  cover.  This  will  relieve  the  strain  of  the 
house  on  the  frail  inner  tube.  Gas  pipe  may  be 
used,  but  it  is  rather  tiresome  to  the  operator. 

Shot-hole  Borer  Dangerous 

THE  work  of  the  fruit  tree  bark  beetle,  or 
shot-hole  borer,  is  often  first  detected  on  trees 
during  pruning  operations  in  winter.  SteRS 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  pest  as  soon  after 
it  is  discovered  as  possible.  The  shot-hole  borer 
as  a  rule  attacks  trees  which  are  in  a  state  of  de- 
cline from  any  cause.  It  winters  as  a  grub  in  gal- 
leries just  beneath  the  bark.  Peach  trees  attacked 
by  this  insect  and  which  will  still  have  vitality  to 
exude  gum  at  the  injured  points  may  in  some 
cases  be  brought  into  condition  by  severe  pruning 
and  an  application,  as  the  buds  swell  in  the  spring, 
of  an  effective  wash. 

One  gallon  of  commercial  lime-sulphur  to  eight 
gallons  of  water,  as  used  for  the  San  Jose  scale 


during  the  dormant  season,  is  quite  effective.  An 
oil  spray,  as  recommended  for  the  scale,  is  also 
beneficial.  Stiff  whitewash  with  a  pint  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  added  to  each  ten  gallons  is  also  used. 
These  washes  may  be  applied  as  sprays  before  the 
buds  open,  but  where  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the 
application  after  the  leaves  appear  they  can  be 
applied  to  the  trunk  and  main  limbs  with  a  brush. 
The  best  and  cheapest  remedy  is  prevention  by 
keeping  all  trees  vigorous. 

In  the  case  of  apple,  pear,  and  other  trees  which 
do  not  exude  gum  to  any  extent,  it  is  a  question  of 
judgment  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  save  trees 
attacked  by  this  insect.  If  the  infestation  is  rather 
severe,  it  usually  indicates  that  the  tree  is  beyond 
the  hope  of  saving.  Individual  branches  on  trees 
may  often  show  attack  by  this  insect  and  should 
be  promptly  removed  and  burned  to  prevent  fur- 
ther increase  and  spread  of  the  borer. 

Pruning  Shade  Trees 

BECAUSE  fruit  trees  are  pruned,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  prune  all  trees.  In  many  cases  it  is 
inadvisable.  Except  when  trees  are  just 
planted,  or  when  dead  or  broken  wood  should  be 
removed,  hard  maples,  various  oaks,  hickories, 
ashes,  elms  and  other  hardwood  trees  require  no 
pruning  and  are  better  off  without  it.  The  poplar, 
soft  maple,  box-elder  and  other  soft  woods  are  the 
ones  generally  topped,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  break- 
ing of  the  limbs.  In  some  cases  this  is  a  good  prac- 
tice. The  danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  often  improperly  done. 

Pruning  back  too  far  means  that  wounds  are 
made  which  do  not  heal  over  and  which  become  a 
point  of  decay.  Thus  all  the  wood  which  may  grow 
about  the  wounds  is  weakened.  Heavy  cutting  also 
causes  slender,  sappy  growth  which  is  liable  to  be 
more  Injured  by  wind  and  snow  than  the  limbs 
which  are  cut  off. 

Where  it  seems  necessary  to  prune  trees,  make 
the  wounds  as  small  as  possible  and  do  not  leave 
stubs.  Large  wounds  heal  more  slowly  than  small 
ones,  and  very  large  wounds  may  never  heal  over. 
Large  cuts  may  be  avoided,  and  the  same  end 
achieved,  by  cutting  a  little  farther  out  on  the 
branch  and  making  two  or  three  small  wounds  in- 
stead of  one  large  one.  Pruning  is  best  done  before 
the  buds  swell  in  the  spring. 


Protection  Necessary 

IN  THE  orchard,  broadly  speaking,  we  have  two 
groups  of  insects;  those  which  are  beneficial, 
including  the  bees  and  lady  beetles,  and  those 
which  are  more  or  less  injurious.  The  beneficial 
forms  should  be  protected,  while  the  injurious  ones 
should  be  combated.  Of  the  injurious  forms  some 
are  controlled  by  general  orchard  management,  in- 
cluding clean  culture,  pruning  and  cultivation, 
while  others  can  be  reached  most  effectively  by 
applying  sprays  or  other  insecticides. 

Some  insects  feed  by  extracting  sap  with  a  pier- 
cing beak,  as  the  scales  and  plant  lice,  while  others 
chew  and  swallow  solid  material,  as  the  caterpil- 
lars and  beetles.  Consequently  two  kinds  of  in- 
secticides are  needed — those  which  kill  by  contact 
for  the  sucking  types,  and  stomach  poisons  for  the 
chewing  types.  The  poison  and  contact  solutions 
may  be  mixed  and  both  applied  at  the  same  time. 
Likewise  a  fungicide  for  controlling  the  diseases 
of  fruit  is  combined  with  the  insecticides  "to  kill 
two,  or  more,  birds  with  one  stone." 

If  San  Jose  scale  is  present  in  the  apple  orchard, 
a  strong  contact  spray  should  be  given  during  the 
dormant  season.  Commercial  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur  diluted  with  about  eight  parts  of  water 
makes  an  ideal  spray  for  this  pest  and  it  also  helps 
to  destroy  other  orchard  pests. 

For  the  control  of  tree  and  fruit  insects  dur- 
ing the  summer,  a  regular  system  of  spraying 
should  be  given.  For  instance,  in  the  apple  orchard 
a  poison  spray  including  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  paste  to  fifty  gallons  of  water  combined  with 
a  fungicide,  such  as  one  and  one-half  gallons  of 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  to  fifty  gallons  of  the 
insecticide  solution,  should  be  applied  when  the 
buds  open.  This  is  known  as  the  cluster-bud  spray. 
Repeat  it  again  within  a  week  after  the  blossoms 
fall,  again  in  about  two  weeks,  and  for  central 
Missouri  again  during  the  first  week  of  July. 

This  spraying  system  in  the  apple  orchard,  if 
thoro  applications  are  made,  will  practically  insure 
a  clean  crop  of  fruit  when  unsprayed  orchards  pro- 
duce almost  no  marketable  fruit.  This  applies  to 
the  small  home  orchard  the  same  as  to  the  large 
commercial  orchard.  We  must  spray  and  other- 
wise combat  the  insects  and  diseases  of  the  orchard 
if  we  are  to  expect  any  returns.  The  day  has 
passed  when  an  orchard  will  take  care  of  itself  and 
produce  crops  of  fruit  free  from  worms  and  disease. 


Getting  the  Garden  Ready 

The  Time  Is  Now  Here  to  Try  Plans  for  Feeding  Ourselves 


Hotbeds  and  Coldframes 

TO  CONSTRUCT  a  hotbed,  an  eastern  or  south- 
ern exposure  should  be  selected.  The  frame 
should  be  six  feet  wide  and  of  any  desired 
length,  but  as  a  rule,  a  frame  6  by  6  feet  is  amply 
large  for  growing  the  plants  for  a  home  garden. 
However,  a  frame  6  by  12  feet  is  recommended, 
which  will  afford  ample  space  for  transplanting, 
thus  giving  more  room  for  development. 

Excavate  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches 
and  the  corresponding  width  and  length  of  the 
frame  constructed,  which  should  be  fitted  over  the 
excavation.  This  frame  should  have  a  fall  from 
back  to  front  of  one  inch  per  foot,  and  should 
slope  towards  the  east  in  order  to  admit  sunlight. 

Provide  for  proper  drainage,  and  fill  the  frame 
to  a  depth  of  twelve  inches  with  fermenting  stable 
manure,  packing  firmly  and  watering  freely.  On 
top  of  the  manure,  place  six  inches  of  garden  soil 
which  has  been  sifted  free  from  all  roots  and  trash. 
This  should  be  slightly  packed.  Cover  the  six 
inches  of  garden  soil  with  one  inch  of  woods  earth. 
After  this  has  been  completed  plaqe  the  sash,  which 
is  always  3  by  6  feet,  and  allow  the  bed  to  remain 
covered  a  few  days  before  planting.  Standard  sash 
may  be  had  from  seed  dealers  or  from  the  local 
hardware  store  at  a  small  cost. 

The  coldframe  should  always  accompany  the 
hotbed,  the  plants  first  being  transplanted  to  the 
coldframe  and  later  to  the  field.  The  coldframe 
differs  from  the  hotbed  in  but  one  respect,  it  does 
not  have  the  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  to 
produce  the  heat. 

Keep  the  Lawn  Open 

WHEN  attempting  to  beautify  a  lawn,  do  not 
break  it  up  with  flower  beds,  scattered 
shrubbery,  unnecessary  trees,  walks  or 
drives.  An  open  area  with  no  obstructions  gives 
the  effect  of  greater  size;  a  broken  one  seems  to  be 
smaller  than  it  really  is.   The  former  is  preferable 


in  landscape  work.  The  broken  lawn  is  impractical 
because  it  is  more  difficult  to  take  care  of  properly. 
Except  in  formal  plantings,  the  flower  bed,  no  mat- 
ter how  beautiful,  is  plainly  artificial  and  out  of 
place.  Usually,  too,  the  flower  bed  after  the  bloom- 
ing season  becomes  an  ugly  spot  and  hardly  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  the  lawn.  The  isolated 
flower  bed  does  not  blend  or  harmonize  with  the 
lawn  and  is,  therefore,  inartistic.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  restful  than  a  stretch  of  good  lawn,  while 
one  which  is  cut  up  with  scattered  shrubs  and  beds 
looks  cluttered  and  disorganized.  Keep  the  lawn 
open  and  unbroken. 

Manure  Compost  Valuable 

COMPOSTING  manure  is  valuable  to  almost  any 
farmer,  since  composting  increases  the  quan- 
tity of  plant  food  available  and  also  puts  the 
manure  and  other  materials  in  excellent  condition 
for  application  to  land.  It  is  especially  valuable  for 
use  on  gardens  or  truck  farms. 

Compost  consists  of  mixed  and  rotted  organic 
matter,  particularly  manure  and  litter.  It  is  best 
to  make  it  in  a  level  place  on  puddled  clay  soils  to 
prevent  drainage.  For  the  bottom  layer  use  leaves, 
straw,  sod,  etc.  On  top  of  this,  put  a  layer  of  ma- 
nure, weeds,  spoiled  hay,  and  the  like.  Repeat  this 
order,  making  layers  about  four  inches  thick,  until 
a  height  of  about  four  feet  is  reached.  Do  not 
make  it  much  higher  than  this.  The  pile  may  be 
made  as  long  or  as  wide  as  is  desired.  It  should  be 
kept  packed  and  forked  over  occasionally. 

Compost  can  be  enriched  by  composting  cotton- 
seed, kainit,  superphosphates,  etc.,  with  the  animal 
manure  and  trash.  In  fact,  it  is  best  always  to  re- 
inforce manure  with  phosphorus,  as  that  is  the  ele- 
ment in  which  it  is  most  deficient. 

Never  compost  ashes  with  manure  or  other  or- 
ganic matter.  Ashes  are  caustic  and  will  set  the 
ammonia  in  organic  matter  free  to  waste  in  the 
air.  Use  ashes  alone  or  with  some  mineral  fer- 
tilizer like  acid  phosphate. 


Okra  Good  Garden  Crop 

A PLANT  that  deserves  a  place  in  every  South- 
ern garden  is  okra,  or  gumbo.  It  is  of  tropi- 
cal origin  and,  therefore,  is  a  warm  weather 
plant.  It  should  not  be  planted  until  the  ground 
warms  up  in  the  spring,  about  March  or  April.  It 
will  grow  all  summer  with  proper  care,  and  supply 
the  table  when  vegetables  are  scarce.  It  is  com- 
monly used  in  soups,  but  may  be  served  boiled  as  a 
succulent  vegetable.  The  green  podded  varieties 
are  more  popular  than  the  white. 

Plant  okra  in  hills  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  Separate  the  rows  enough  to  permit 
the  use  of  a  horse-drawn  cultivator.  One  ounce 
of  seed,  costing  10*  cents,  will  plant  100  hills.  Soak 
th«  seed  for  twenty-four  hours  before  planting. 

The  okra  plant  is  often  troubled  by  aphids,  which 
suck  the  juices  from  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
They  can  best  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  a  to- 
bacco extract  solution,  applying  it  so  that  the  spray 
strikes  the  insects.  If  a  pump  is  not  at  hand,  dip 
a  whisk  broom  into  the  solution  and  sprinkle  the 
leaves  carefully. 

The  plant  is  closely  related  to  cotton  and  should 
be  fertilized  and  cultivated  in  the  same  manner. 
Cut  the  pods  while  they  are  tender.  Do  this, 
whether  you  want  to  use  the  pods  or  not,  and  it 
will  induce  a  continuous  production. 

Clean  Up  Before  Plowing 

BEFORE  plowing  the  garden  patch  this  spring 
rake  together  and  burn  all  the  dead  vines, 
grass,  sticks  and  any  other  sort  of  rubbish, 
and  you  will  save  your  plants  from  hosts  of  plant 
pests.  Cutworms,  and  adult  tarnished  plant  bugs, 
squash  bugs,  cucumber  beetles,  Colorado  potato 
beetles,  Harlequin  cabbage  bugs,  bean  leaf  beetles 
and  other  insects  live  during  the  winter  in  trash 
about  the  vegetable  garden.  Clean  culture  also 
tends  to  prevent  many  fungous  diseases,  as  wilts 
and  rusts,  from  spreading. 
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Planning  the  Season's  Work 

What  Crops,   Where  and  How  to  Plant  Them,  Are  Important  Questions 


Plan  Your  Silage  Crops 

NOW  that  you  have  your  silo,  or  are  to  build 
one  this  year,  determine  how  many  acres 
must  be  planted  to  crops  suitable  for  making 
ensilage,  and  plant  the  required  amount.  Plant  the 
silage  crop  in  the  field  nearest  the  silo,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  big  job  of  hauling  the  heavy,  green  crop 
from  the  field  to  the  silo  when  filling  it. 

Corn  is,  perhaps,  the  best  crop  for  silage  if  your 
land  is  suitable  for  growing  it.  Corn  requires  a 
fertile  soil  to  make  a  satisfactory  yield.  If  your 
land  is  light  and  sandy,  sorghum  will  produce  more 
tons  to  the  acre  than  will  corn,  and  if  you  can  get 
a  good  yield  of  seed,  sorghum  silage  is  nearly 
equal  to  corn  silage  for  feeding  purposes.  Japan- 
ese cane  makes  good  silage  if  well  preserved,  but 
because  this  cane  produces  no  grain,  its  feeding 
value,  ton  for  ton,  will  not  be  as  great  as  corn  or 
sorghum  silage,  and  more  grain  should  be  fed  with 
it.  Some  men  have  tried  using  a  combination  of 
corn  and  soy  beans,  regulating  the  proportions  of 
the  two  crops  so  as  to  give  a  balanced  ration.  Soy 
beans  are  rich  in  protein  and  so  make  a  good  crop 
for  this  combination,  as  the  corn  is  rich  in  starch 
and  other  carbohydrates  and  is  poor  in  protein. 
For  this  purpose  the  soy  beans  should  be  drilled  in 
rows  as  a  separate  crop,  having  the  rows  the  same 
distance  apart  as  corn  rows  and  cultivating  the 
same  way. 

Silage  is  the  most  economical  method  of  storing 
feed.    There  is  less  loss  in  storing  by  this  method 
than  any  other.    It  is  convenient  to  feed,  and  the 
cattle    relish    it.  The 
stock-carrying  capacity 
of  the  farm  is  increased. 
Silage,  due  to  its  succu- 
lent  nature,  furnishes 
pasture  conditions  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  nu- 
trients   of    the  entire 
crop  are  conserved,  for 
there  is  no  leaching  or 
shattering  of  the  leaves. 

Artichokes 

THE  Jerusalem  ar- 
tichoke has  a 
stem  something 
like  a  sunflower,  but 
tubers  grow  on  the 
roots  like  the  potato. 
It  is  more  frost-resist- 
ant than  potatoes  and 
has  a  longer  growing 
season.  In  fact,  the  ar- 
tichoke will  live  over 
winter  in  the  ground 
and  come  up  year  after 
year.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  eradicate,  however, 
as  spring  plowing  fol- 
lowed by  corn  or  some 
other  cultivated  crop 
will  quickly  kill  it  out. 
The  culture  of  this  crop 
is  similar  to  that  of  po- 
tatoes, but  it  may  be* 

planted  earlier,  as  the  spring  frosts  do  not  harm 
it  so  much.  In  late  fall  the  tubers  may  be  dug  and 
pitted  or  put  into  the  cellar  in  the  same  way  that 
potatoes  are  handled.  They  wilt  more  readily 
than  potatoes,  however,  and  will  keep  firmer  if 
covered  lightly  with  earth  to  exclude  the  air.  Their 
more  extensive  culture  as  hog  feed  is  advocated 
by  many. 

They  may  be  grown  anywhere  that  potatoes  or 
sunflowers  do  well.  They  are  more  drought-resist- 
ant than  potatoes,  and  are  not  considered  hard 
on  the  soil.  In  composition,  the  tubers  of  the 
artichoke  are  very  similar  to  potato  tubers,  and 
the  tops  are  about  equal  to  meadow  hay  if  cut 
Just  before  blossoming  time.  This  gives  a  double 
purpose  crop,  one  which  can  be  used  as  a  hay  crop 
or  a  tuber  crop,  tho  not  both  at  the  same  time. 

Probably  the  most  general  use  of  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  is  for  hog  feed,  but  dairy  cattle  do  well 
on  the  tubers,  and  in  the  absence  of  silage  it  is 
one  of  the  best  succulent  feeds  for  milk  produc- 
tion. The  artichoke  was  first  cultivated  for  human 
food,  but  the  smoother,  starchier  Irish  potato  has 
now  largely  supplanted  it  in  spite  of  its  smaller 
yield  per  acre. 

While  the  artichoke  will  never  be  a  major  crop, 
yet  as  a  minor  pasture  crop  for  hogs  it  should 
have  a  wirier  distribution.  An  acre  of  these  tubers 
will  keep  twenty  to  thirty  hogs  (weighing  from  125 
to  175  pounds;  rooting  all  fall  and  winter  when 
the  ground  is  not  frozen,  and  pork  can  be  produced 
rnur;h  more  economically  by  supplementing  the 
grain  feed  in  this  manner  than  by  a  straight  grain 
ration. 


Preventing  Cabbage  Black  Rot 

MANY  gardeners  and  truck  growers  intend 
to  treat  their  cabbage  seed  with  formalin 
solution  this  season,  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing serious  damage  to  their  crops  from  black  rot 
and  black  leg  diseases.  The  disinfection  of  cabbage 
seed  is  equally  as  important  as  seed  treatment 
for  grain  smut  and  potato  scab,  a  common  practice 
on  many  farms,  and  known  to  give  big  returns  on 
the  time  and  money  so  invested. 

Directions  for  the  use  of  formalin  or  formalde- 
hyde in  the  treatment  of  cabbage  seed  are  as  fol- 
lows: Take  one  ounce  of  strong  (40  per  cent) 
solution  and  mix  in  two  gallons  of  water  in  any 
ordinary  tub  or  pail.  Then  take  the  seed  to  be 
treated  and  put  it  loosely  in  a  cloth  sack  which 
should  be  tied  up  and  placed  in  the  diluted  solu- 
tion of  formalin  for  twenty  minutes.  The  seed 
should  be  stirred  around  in  the  solution  so  as 
to  make  sure  that  all  the  seeds  are  entirely 
wet. 

When  the  twenty  minutes  are  over,  rinse  the  seed 
in  clear  water  to  remove  the  formaldehyde,  and 
dry  at  one  ;  by  spreading  on  clean  papers,  canvas, 
or  floor.  '  .iter  drying,  the  seed  is  ready  to  be  put 
in  the  seeder  or  when  thoroly  dry  can  be  stored  for 
future  use. 

Don't  freeze  the  wet  seed. 

Don't  return  the  treated  seed  to  the  original 
packages,  because  of  danger  of  re-infection. 

Don't  leave  the  seed  in  the  solution  more  than 
twenty  minutes. 


The  soils  are  improved  very  materially  as  a  re- 
sult of  growing  legumes  for  hogs  and  feeding  extra 
grains  to  the  animals. 

The  crops  harvested  (thru  the  hogs)  without  dan- 
ger of  loss  from  rains  and  without  expense. 

The  hogs  are  under  favorable  health  conditions; 
therefore,  losses  from  disease  will  be  lessened. 

Get  the  Horses  Ready 

AT  THIS  season,  when  farmers  are  beginning 
to  think  about  the  work  of  the  next  few 
months,  they  should  direct  their  attention 
to  something  that  may  have  an  important  bearing 
on  their  whole  year's  work  and  that  it  will  be  well 
to  keep  in  mind  as  spring  draws  near.  This  is  to 
get  the  work  stock  in  fit  condition  before  beginning 
the  heavy  spring  work. 

On  many  farms  the  work  stock  stand  idle  most 
of  the  winter  and  receive  light  grain  rations.  Such 
animals  require  at  least  two  weeks'  fitting  to  get 
them  in  condition  to  do  hard  work.  The  principal 
things  to  do  in  these  two  weeks  are  to  increase  the 
grain  ration  gradually  to  a  normal  work  Tation 
and  to  give  light  work,  increasing  steadily  as  with 
the  feed.  Frequently  horses  and  mules  are  put 
to  plow  with  no  preparation  of  this  sort.  They  lose 
flesh  rapidly,  and  can  fall  off  so  much  in  one  week 
that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  get  them  back 
in  good  condition  before  the  season  of  heaviest 
work  is  at  an  end.  It  is  not  only  that  these  unpre- 
pared animals  have  not  the  vitality  for  hard  work, 
but  the   sudden  increase  in  feed  often   goes  so 

hard  with  their  diges- 
tive systems  that  they 
get  off  their  feed. 

Other  things  to  attend 
to  at  the  same  time  are 
the  collar  and  the  har- 
ness. See  that  the  in- 
side of  the  collar  is 
thoroly  clean  and 
smooth  and  that  it  fits 
the  horse's  shoulder. 
If  it  does  not  fit,  do  not 
use  it,  as  it  will  cause 
sores  and  chafing.  Over- 
haul, repair,  and  clean 
the  harness  at  this  time. 


I'lant   tbe   Si  In  ire    Crop    Near    the  Silo.    It    Saved  a  Lot  of  Work   in   Hauling    Manure  and  Ensilage 

Don't  make  the  solution  too  strong,  as  over- 
treatment  injures  the  vitality  of  the  seed. 

Don't  forget  that  seed  treatment  cannot  eliminate 
the  diseases  which  may  come  from  infected  soil, 
neighboring  fields,  or  from  farm  machinery,  tramp- 
ing feet,  or  insects. 

Pasturing  Porkers 

A BULLETIN  that  is  recommended  to  Southern 
hog  raisers,  and  to  all  others  as  well,  is 
Farmers'  Bulletin  411,  "Feeding  Hogs  in  the 
South."  This  bulletin  may  be  obtained  by  farmers 
from  the  Division  of  Publications,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  summary  of  the 
subject  is  presented  in  the  bulletin  as  follows: 

1.  Hogs  can  be  raised  at  a  profit  in  the  South, 
and  Southern  farmers  should  raise  more  of  them. 

2.  Hogs  cannot  be  raised  profitably  on  corn 
alone. 

3.  While  pork  can  sometimes  be  made  at  a  profit 
when  corn  is  supplemented  with  nothing  but  a 
concentrated  feed,  still  it  is  not  wise  to  use  con- 
centrated supplements  alone. 

4.  Hogs  can  be  produced  cheaper  when  pastures 
are  used  along  with  the  grains  than  when  grains 
are  used  alone.  By  means  of  pasture  crops  pork 
can  be  made  cheaper  in  the  South  than  it  is  possible 
to  make  it  in  the  corn  belt. 

5.  The  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  pas- 
tures are: 

Pork  costs  only  one-third  to  one-half  as  much 
when  pastures  are  used  as  when  concentrated  feeds 
alone  are  used. 


Fertilizers 

FOR  v   eatfields  not 
fertilized  last  fall 
nor  manured  dur- 
ing the  winter,  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station 
recommends  for  appli- 
cation in  early  spring, 
on  nearly  all  soils  that 
have  been  under  long 
cultivation,  from  200  to 
300  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate to  the  acre.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  has  paid 
for  itself  in  some  ex- 
perimental   field  tests, 
but  the  present  cost  of 
potassium  prohibits  its 
use  this  year.    In  the  station's  fertility  tests  100 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  have  produced  increase  in 
yields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  hay  worth  more  than 
$4  at  ordinary  farm  prices.    Nitrate  of  soda  used 
alone  has  been  unprofitable,  but  its  addition  to  acid 
phosphate  has  paid  well  on   Wooster    soil,  altho 
barely  sufficient  to  justify  its  use  at  Strongsville, 
Germantown   and   Carpenter   Substations.  These 
materials  may  easily  be  sown  by  hand  in  the  spring 
before  growth  starts,  and  are  readily  soluble  in 
the  soil  for  the  use  of  plants.    Because  of  the  lim- 
ited response  of  wheat  to  potassium,  and  because 
of  its  high  price  this  year,  the  Experiment  Station 
advises  against  the  use  of  this  element  for  the 
present  wheat  crop,  and  urges  farmers  to  preserve 
all  barnyard  manure  carefully  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary potassium. 

Experiment  With  Alfalfa 

THE  farmers  of  Hughes  County,  S.  Dak.,  be- 
gan a  series  of  alfalfa  demonstrations  last 
year  under  the  direction  of  W.  W.  Underwood, 
County  Agent,  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  se- 
curing a  stand  and  the  best  variety  of  alfalfa  for 
that  locality.  Thirty  demonstrations  were  started 
with  three  varieties  of  alfalfa:  Grimm,  Cossack 
and  native,  distributed  on  about  2,000  acres  so  that 
bottom  land  and  level  upland  and  hilly  rolling  land 
would  have  several  demonstrations  of  each  variety. 
It  will  take  two  or  three  years  to  get  definite  results 
from  these  projects,  but  thus  far  the  farmers  have 
learned  that  alfalfa  should  be  sown  early  in  that 
section  of  the  State. 
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SAP  TIME 

SAP  time  is  a  mighty  welcome  time  of  the  year. 
When  the  sap  begins  to  run,  we  know  for  sure 
that  the  backbone  of  old  winter  has  finally 
been  pretty  well  thawed  out  and  that  the  days  of 
wild  flowers  and  the  planting  of  the  year's  crops 
are  not  very  far  away,  and  this  knowledge  gives  us 
joy.  But  even  greater  joy  than  that  comes  from 
carting  the  sap  buckets  around  on  our  shoulders, 
like  the  boy  on  our  cover  page,  and  gorging  our- 
selves with  sap,  sirup  and  sugar.  All  this,  of 
course,  is  providing  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
live  where  there  is  a  "sugar  bush."  If  we  are 
among  the  less  fortunate  ones,  then  we  must  get 
our  thrills  of  "sap  time"  from  some  other  source. 
If  we  can't  get  'em  any  other  way,  let  us  go  out 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  barn  or  straw  pile  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  curl  up  in  the  straw  and  the 
sunshine  and  listen  to  the  hens  cluck  as  they 
scratch  about,  and  just  naturally  soak  our  hides 
full  of  good  old  soft  spring  sunshine  to  set  the  sap 
oozing  thru  our  own  joints. 

WHY  GROW  WOOL? 

HERE  in  the  United  States  we  produce  about 
one  ounce  of  wool  for  every  acre  of  land, 
while  the  average  for  the  whole  civilized 
world  is  about  an  ounce  and  a  third  to  the  acre. 
Here  is  at  least  one  branch  of  the  farming  business 
in  which  proud  America  not  only  does  not  lead  the 
world,  but  is  even  below  the  average.  We  may 
salve  our  conscience  with  the  statement  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  raise  wool.  But  that  is  not  being  hon- 
est with  ourselves;  it  may  not  pay  the  way  some 
of  us  do  it,  but  it  can  be  made  to  pay.  In  Europe 
they  raise  five  and  one-eighth  ounces  of  wool  for 
every  acre  of  land,  and  if  it  didn't  pay  them  to  do 
it,  it  is  a  cinch  those  thrifty  and  close-figuring 
European  farmers  would  not  raise  it  on  their  high- 
priced  land  where  congested  population  demands 
that  every  acre  of  land  be  used  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity. If  they  can  make  it  pay  there,  then  we  can 
make  it  pay  here — if  we  will.  If  we  had  only  half 
as  many  sheep  per  square  mile  as  Great  Britain, 
we  would  be  independent  of  the  world  as  far  as 
our  wool  supply  is  concerned  and  would  still  have 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  pounds  a  year  to  export. 
These  are  a  few  reasons  why  we  should  grow  wool. 

THE  SAMPLE  IS  ENOUGH 

EMBARGO  by  sample  is  enough  without  giving 
us  the  real  and  genuine  article.  The  tieup  in 
transportation  and  general  industry,  the  break 
in  prices  of  our  farm  products,  and  the  general  con- 
fusion— more  or  less  confounded — which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  interference  with  export  transpor- 
tation in  recent  weeks,  ought  to  indicate  sufficiently 
what  would  happen  to  us  all  if  an  official  embargo 
were  placed  on  all  export  commerce  to  make  those 
— well,  let  us  call  them  people  who  are  not  very 
wise— who  have  been  urging  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  establish  such  an  embargo  close  their 
mouths  long  enough  to  at  least  let  their  brains  work 
a  little  while.  Such  an  embargo  would  do  more 
harm  right  here  in  America  than  anywhere  else. 
Such  misguided  enthusiasts  may  compliment  this 
country  by  thinking  that  such  an  embargo  would 
stop  the  war,  but  they  are  mistaken.  Surplus  crops 
would  be  imported  into  Europe  from  more  distant 
countries  rather  than  America,  which  has  been  the 
preferred  source  because  of  the  shorter  haul,  pros- 
perity there  would  be  stimulated  at  the  cost  of  lost 
prosperity  here,  and  still  the  war  would  go  on. 
This  country  does  not  want  any  more  of  an  embargo 
than  what  we  have  already  had;  we  tried  it  once 
a  hundred  years  ago,  that  ought  to  be  enough. 


Cooperative  Buying  Club 

Several  of  us  have  been  talking:  among  ourselves 
this  winter  of  the  advisability  of  forming  a  club  or 
association  for  the  purpose  of  buying  our  machinery, 
binder  twine,  fertilizer  and  such  things  cooperative- 
ly. Our  nearest  town  Is  simply  a  railroad  station,  a 
grocery  store,  a  postofttce  and  a  half-dozen  houses  or 
so;  most  of  us  have  to  go  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  to 
reach  a  store  handling  such  things.  I  have  read  a 
lot  of  stories  or  articles  about  cooperative  associa- 
tions for  selling  crops  and  livestock,  Some  of  them 
even  also  buying  some  of  these  things.  But  even  In 
these  cases  the  articles  were  written  by  the  editor, 
or  some  fellow  other  than  an  actual  member  of  the 
association.  I  wish  I  could  get  an  expression  of  the 
personal  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  actual  ex- 
perience buying  such  things  as  I  mention  in  large 
quantities  for  several  people  at  once;  such  exper- 
iences would  help  us  a  lot  in  deciding  what  to  do, 
whether  to  form  such  a  club  or  to  continue  going  to 
these  more  distant  towns. — R.  E.  D.,  Wis. 

JT  WAS  just  such  letters  as  this  which  caused  us 
to  open  up  this  department  where  our  readers 
could  ask  questions  of  each  other,  and  express  their 
own  views  about  things.  You  see  R.  E.  D.  does  not 
want  the  opinion  or  advice  of  the  editor  in  this  case. 
He  wants  to  know  what  luck  the  men  have  had  who 
have  actually  done  the  thing  he  and  his  neighbors 
are  thinking  of  doing.  Will  those  of  you  who  have 
tried  it  tell  your  experience?  We  will  not  print 
your  name,  if  you  do  not  want  us  to,  so  you  need 
not  be  bashful  about  writing  us  your  experiences 
for  the  benefit  of  R.  E.  D. 

Going  Into  Sheep 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  fre- 
quent articles  appearing  In  The  Farming  Business 
regarding  sheep.  I  am  about  convinced  that  it  will 
pay  me  to  keep  sheep,  as  my  farm  is  operated  on  the 
combination  grain  and  livestock  basis.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  buy  range  lambs  or  wethers  to  fatten 
for  the  market,  or  would  you  advise  that  I  get  a 
flock  of  ewes  and  a  ram  and  produce  my  own  stock? 
— N.  O.,  Colo. 

pOR  the  past  two  years  The  Farming  Business  has 
been  urgently  advising  a  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  sheep  in  this  country;  more  farms 
with  sheep  on  them,  and  in  many  instances  more 
sheep  on  the  farms  which  already  have  them.  But 
to  advise  a  specific  person,  such  as  N.  0.,  to  go  into 
sheep  and  to  advise  him  thru  which  door  to  go 
into  the  business  with  no  more  information  than 
that  given,  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  If  he 
is  an  experienced  and  successful  feeder  of  livestock, 
it  might  be  safe  for  him  to  buy  a  carload  of  feeders 
from  his  nearest  central  market.  But  even  one 
carload  is  considerable  of  a  plunge  for  the  man 
who  has  never  fed  sheep.  The  safest  way  is  to 
get  a  few  good  grade  ewes  and  a  good,  but  not 
too  high  priced,  pure-bred  ram,  and  gradually  build 
up  his  own  flock.  This  country  needs  a  lot  more 
sheep,  and  a  lot  more  sheepmen;  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  a  man  should  plunge  into  the  sheep  busi- 
ness all  over.  No  doubt  there  are  a  lot  of  our 
readers  who  have  made  a  start  of  some  sort  with 
sheep  in  recent  years;  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  just 
as  many  more  in  the  various  States  who  are  con- 
templating making  a  start  but  hesitate  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  go  at  it.  If  those  who  have 
tried,  whether  they  have  succeeded  or  failed,  will 
tell  their  experiences  very  briefly  thru  this  depart- 
ment it  will  help  a  lot  of  fellows  like  N.  O.  to  arrive 
at  success  instead  of  failure. 

More  Orange  History 

On  page  1226  of  a  recent  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business  I  observe  you  say  that  the  navel  orange 
originated  in  Brazil.  I  have  traveled  with  Syrian 
orchardists  and  they  claim  that  it  originated  in 
Syria.  I  wonder  if  you  wouldn't  be  interested 
enough  to  make  the  investigation  and  ascertain  the 
truth.  The  men  I  talked  with  were  very  intelligent 
and  were  apparently  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
of  orange  culture. — J.  H.  "M. 

QUR  original  statement  regarding  the  history 
of  the  navel  orange  was  based  on  an  official 
summary  of  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
445,  from  which  we  quote  the  following,  word 
for  word: 

"All  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  va- 
riety of  navel  orange  now  so  largely  grown  in  this 
country  first  came  into  existence  at  Cabulla,  a  sub- 
urb of  Bahia,  Brazil,  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  a  sport  from  the  Selecta  orange.  The  lat- 
ter variety  is  still  grown  extensively  near  Bahia 
and  in  other  parts  of  Brazil,  and  some  of  the  trees 
show  a  marked  tendency  at  times  to  produce  fruit 
with  well-developed  navels.  Such  fruits,  however, 
are  not  seedless,  tho  the  number  of  seeds  is  rela- 


tively small.  The  navel  variety  has  almost  entirely 
supplanted  the  parent  variety  about  Bahia,  where 
it  has  been  known  for  over  a  hundred  years.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  but  few  trees  of  the  seed- 
less variety  are  grown." 

Will  Plant  Potatoes 

In  spite  of  your  editorial  "About  Following  the 
Crowd,"  published  in  the  February  10  Issue  of  The 
Farming  Business,  I  am  going  to  plant  a  good-sized 
field  of  potatoes  this  spring.  I  plant  potatoes  as  sys- 
tematically as  I  plant  corn,  only  not  as  large  an  acre^ 
age  of  pptatoes  as  of  corn.  And  I  make  more  money, 
year  In  and  year  out,  from  an  acre  of  potatoes  than 
from  an  acre  of  corn.  Just  as  soon  as  I  can  afford 
to  build  a  larger  storehouse  I  am  going  to  plant 
every  year  as  large  an  acreage  as  my  rotation  will 
carry  safely. — E.  S.P  Iowa. 

QO  TO  it,  E.  S.,  and  may  the  gods  of  the  potato 
bug  be  with  you.  You  are  one  of  those  rare 
souls  who  do  not  follow  the  crowd.  Potato  grow- 
ing and  marketing  is  a  science  and  a  business  with 
you.  You  are  not  the  kind  of  man  we  were  advis- 
ing, in  that  editorial,  to  stay  out  of  potatoes  this 
spring;  it  was  the  man  who  does  not  make  this 
crop  a  regular  part  of  his  rotation  each  year,  Just 
as  he  does  corn,  but  the  man  who  plunges  into  it  the 
year  after  prices  are  high — and  often  plunges  in  all 
over,  at  that — and  helps  to  kill  the  market  and  then 
gets  out  the  next  year  and  helps  boost  the  price 
for  the  man  who  had  the  courage  to  stay  in — like 
yourself — that  we  were  advising  to  stay  out  of  it 
this  spring  unless  he  is  in  a  position  to  use  his 
crop  as  feed  if  there  is  an  overproduction.  Another 
reason  for  advising  such  fellows  to  stay  out  of  it  is 
that  at  the  present  rate  they  will  have  to  pay  about 
forty-'leven  prices  for  seed,  as,  of  course,  the 
plungers  do  not  have  their  own  seed  as  do  you 
fellows  who  stick  to  the  crop  year  after  year;  it 
would  put  a  good-sized  crimp  into  any  man's 
pocketbook  to  buy  good  seed  for  very  many  acres 
of  potatoes  this  year. 


More  Money  for  Michigan 

THE  Oceana  County  Fruit  Growers,  who  co- 
operated with  a  local  canning  factory  in  the 
marketing  of  their  L916  cherry  crop,  received 
4.265  cents  a  pound  for  their  Early  Richmond  cher- 
ries and  5.005  cents  a  pound  for  their  Montmorency 
cherries.  Estimating  twenty-five  pounds  to  the 
crate,  which  is  the  recognized  standard  for  Michi- 
gan, the  returns  were  equivalent  to  $1.05  and  $1.25 
a  crate. 

The  Bridgman  Fruit  Growers'  Association  has 
incorporated  as  a  non-capital  stock,  non-profit  or- 
ganization. The  membership  fee  will  be  $10.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  1916  twenty-seven  cars  of  straw- 
berries, two  cars  of  peaches  and  forty-six  cars  of 
grapes  were  shipped. 

The  Lenville  Fruit  Exchange  shipped  171  car- 
loads of  fruit  for  its  members  during  the  season 
of  1916.  Of  the  total  shipments,  seventy-four  cars 
were  apples,  forty-six  pears,  thirty-seven  peaches, 
ten  plums  and  four  grapes.  The  cost  of  marketing 
was  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales. 

The  Southern  Michigan  Fruit  Association,  which 
cooperatively  markets  the  grapes  harvested  by  600 
growers  in  Van  Buren  County,  performed  the  mar- 
keting service  last  year  at  a  cost  of  3.3  per  cent 
of  the  gross  sales. 

The  1916  shipments  of  the  Bangor  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  consisted  of  twenty-six  cars  of  peaches, 
six  cars  of  pears  and  fifty-four  cars  of  apples.  The 
equipment  of  the  central  packing  house  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  one  apple  sizer. 

The  number  of  members  belonging  to  the  Mason 
County  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange  was  increased 
the  past  season  from  twelve  to  seventeen.  All  fruit 
shipped  by  this  organization  is  packed  in  a  central 
packing  house  and  is  sold  according  to  established 
grades. 


Apples  by  Parcel  Post 

AFTER  three  years'  trials  in  sending  apples  in 
corrugated  strawboard  cartons  by  parcel 
post,  the  Department  of  Horticulture  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  found  that  the  fruit 
will  carry  to  almost  any  distance  with  little  or  no 
injury.  The  use  of  parcel  post,  however,  is  not 
advised  for  shipments  beyond  the  second  zone,  be- 
cause the  postage  is  much  greater  than  the  express 
rate. 

Half-peck  and  peck  boxes  were  sent  to  several 
different  States,  including  Colorado,  Texas  and 
Florida.  One  box  was  sent  to  British  Guiana.  In 
practically  all  cases  the  apples  reached  their  des- 
tination with  no,  or  only  slight,  bruises.  The  one- 
piece  slotted  package  was  found  the  most  satisfac- 
tory type  for  shipments. 
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POLITICAL  developments  were  less 
influential  in  making  wheat 
prices  last  week,  and  there  also  was 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  traders 
to  ignore  the  rail  situation,  which  so 
far  shows  little  if  any  improvement. 
The  small  receipts,  bullish  estimates 
of  farm  reserves,  and  further  buying 
by  foreign  governments,  with  ad- 
vancing premiums  for  cash  wheat, 
were  more  influential. 

Steady  absorption  of  wheat  by  com- 
mission houses  has  been  in  evidence 
on  the  decline  for  several  weeks,  and 
efforts  of  bear  leaders  to  depress 
prices  have  been  only  temporarily 
successful.  With  corn  and  oats 
working  out  of  the  speculative  rut, 
buvers  of  wheat  were  encouraged, 
with  the  result  that  prices  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  highest  levels  in 
weeks. 

DRESEXT  indications  are  that  the 
Government  will  show  extreme- 
lv  small  wheat  reserves  on  the  farm 
in  the  coming  March  report.  With 
a  normal  car  situation  this  amount 
of  wheat  would  soon  be  shipped  out, 
but  with  present  conditions  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  surplus  in  this 
country  can  be  shipped  out  before 
the  pressure  to  move  Canadian  wheat 
starts  in  at  the  opening  of  navigation. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Allies 
will  give  precedence  to  Canadian 
wheat  as  soon  as  it  can  be  moved. 
However,  the  railroads  should  soon 
make  some  headway  in  moving  grain 
from  the  West.  Already  there  has 
been  considerable  improvement  in 
the  Northwest  judging  from  the  big 
shipments  of  flour  from  Minneapolis. 

The  Belgian  relief  was  credited 
with  buying  about  4.000,000  bu.  wheat 
fn  the  last  few  days  of  the  week,  and 
had  the  boats  to  load,  with  the  as- 
surance the  cargoes  will  not  be  mo- 
lested en  route.  This  buying  will  be 
a  big*  factor  in  holding  up  "cash 
prices. 

Economies  abroad  are  cutting  down 
requirements,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  an  immense  loss  of 
cargoes  of  grain  and  flour  from  sub- 
marine operations,  and  this  loss  will 
have  to  be  made  good  in  some  way. 
The  decreasing  tonnage  makes  the 
necessity  for  buying  in  this  country 
wherever  possible  greater  than  ever. 

Winter  wheat  prospects  have  im- 
proved in  many  sections  as  the  result 
of  the  rainfall.  Kansas  had  a  snow- 
storm which  has  helped  conditions 
tn  that  State.  There  are  still  many 
complaints,  but  there  has  not  been 
enough  growing  weather  anywhere 
yet  to  permit  any  reliable  appraise- 
ment The  big  acreage  sown  last 
fall  will  permit  of  a  big  abandon- 
Bent 

£ORN  was  more  active  than  for 
many  weeks,  with  a  bull  cam- 
paign well  under  way  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  New  high  records  were 
made  in  prices  for  all  months,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  time  since 
the  Civil  War  when  prices  were  near 
the  present  level. 

While  the  railroad  situation  is  un- 
satisfactory, the  high  livestock  prices 
and  the  liberal  export  movement, 
with  a  good  demand  for  all  the  grain 
that  can  be  moved,  have  given  the 
bulls  plenty  of  encouragement.  The 
country  has  plenty  of  corn,  and  the 
export  channels  are  blocked  in  a 
measure. 

PJOGS  »t  Chicago  Saturday  sold 
15925c  higher  than  on  Friday 
and  topped  at  $13.90,  "singers"  and 
heavy  butchers  making  the  price. 
The  bulk  sold  at  $13.60@13.80,  and 
the  general  market  was  highest  on 
record.  Receipts  were  posted  at 
13.000,  of  which  shippers  took  3,000. 

Final  quotations  made  hogs  80«&P90c 
higher  than  the  previous  week,  while 
pigs  showed  an  advance  of  $1(8)1.25. 
The  average  price  of  all  hogs  was 
$13.35,  the  highest  on  record,  and 
Compared  with  $12.65  the  previous 
w<:<rk,  $&85  a  year  ago,  and  $6.70  two 
years  ago.    Receipts  for  the  week 


were  165,700,  the  lightest  since  last 
October. 

The  influence  of  country  buying 
by  packers  was  felt  considerably 
during  the  week.  To  the  extent  of 
their  direct  shipments,  competition 
was  kept  out  of  the  open  market  and 
held  down  prices.  Also  they  refused 
to  bid  at  all  until  late  in  the  day 
when  sellers  were  getting  anxious  to 
unload;  this  also  depressed  prices 
quite  a  little  in  spite  of  the  general 
high  levels  for  the  week.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this  country  buying  by 
packers  even  higher  prices  would 
have  been  recorded.  As  a  natural  re- 
sult, the  hogs  they  are  buying  direct 
in  the  country  they  are  getting  at 
lower  prices  than  they  would  have 
had  to  pay  had  prices  at  Chicago  last 
week  gone  to  their  natural  level. 


jgEEF  cattle  values  finished  practi- 
cally unchanged.  Receipts  for  the 
week  showed  considerable  decrease, 
but  the  demand  reflected  the  effects 
of  a  fairly  general  boycott  against 
the  high  cost  of  meats,  and  buyers' 
needs  were  materially  curtailed.  The 
market  finished  the  week  steady,  with 
prime  beeves  quoted  up  to  $12.15, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  good  to  choice 
killers  ranged  from  $9.60  to  $11.25. 
Cows  and  heifers  were  unchanged, 
with  steers,  while  calves  closed 
$1@1.50  lower  than  the  previous 
week. 

Receipts  at  seven  Western  markets 
for  the  week,  146,900,  against  165,700 
the  preceding  week,  138,700  a  year 
ago,  and  120,800  two  years  ago.  To- 
tal for  1917  to  date,  1,580,000,  against 
1,364,000  the  same  period  in  1916. 


What'; 
Back  of" 
The  Ad  ? 


WILLIAM  PARLIN 


pARLFN  &  ORENDORFF  COMPANY,  Canton, 
111.,  was  founded  in  1842  by  William  Parlin. 
In  1852  W.  J.  Orendorff  entered  into  the  part- 
nership of  William  Parlin  &  Company.  In  1860 
the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Parlin  &  Oren- 
dorff, and  in  1880  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  present  heads  of  the  cor- 
poration are  sons  of  William  Parlin  and  W.  J. 
Orendorff. 

The  first  P.  &  O.  plows  were  sold  to  the 
farmers  near  Canton,  and  necessarily  so,  be- 
cause transportation  facilities  were  very  mea- 
ger, and  every  town  had  its  own  little  plow 
shop.  Gradually  the  business  built  up  by  Mr. 
Parlin  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Orendorff,  grew 
until  it  was  a  proud  day  when  the  first 
wagonload    of   plows   was    sold    west    of   the    Mississippi  River. 

As  the  years  rolled  by  the  factory  grew  apace,  until  its  output 
was  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  demand  within  the  limited  area 
that  could  be  reached  by  team.  Then  began  the  establishment  of  dis- 
tributing centers,  and  later  of  branch  houses. 

The  output  of  the  large  factories  pictured  at  the  bottom  of  this 
article  is  distributed  thru  large  branch  house  buildings  in  nearly 
every  important  implement  center  in  the  United  States.  The  magic 
letters,  "P.  &  O."  are  as  well-known  in  such  large  cities  as  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas  and  other  cities  where  the  imple- 
ment industries  center  as  those  of  almost  any  other  product. 

In  addition  to  literally  covering  the  United  States,  the  export 
business  of  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company  has  grown  during  the 
past  few  years  to  such  an  extent  that  P.  &  O.  goods  will  be  found,  at 
least  in  limited  quantities,  in  almost  every  agricultural  country  on 
earth,  and  these  form  a  nucleus  of  what  will  some  day  be  built  up 
into  an  export  business  that  will  rival  the  domestic  business  of  our 
country. 

It  can  be  truly  said  now  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  P.  &.  O. 
plows.  They  are  used  today  on  the  battle-scarred  fields  of  Europe,  the 
great  wheat  fields  of  the  Argentine,  on  the  veldts  of  South  Africa,  on 
some  of  the  remote  islands  of  the  high  seas  and  from  Iceland's  frozen 
banks  to  New  Zealand's  peaceful  fields. 


gHEEP  and  yearlings  finished  the 

week  unchanged  to  strong,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  week,  while 
lambs  were  10@25c  lower.  The 
weakness  in  the  latter  was  largely 
due  to  the  excessive  weight  carried 
by  the  arrivals  at  a  time  when  pack- 
ers wanted  only  lightweight  animals. 
The  general  market  was  in  good  con- 
dition at  the  finish,  however,  and 
traders  were  optimistic  of  the  future. 
Lambs  topped  the  week  at  $14.60  and 
sheep  at  $12.50. 

The  movement  at  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket was  as  follows: 

Receipts —     Hogs     Sheep  Cattle 

Last   wk  165,772    60,538  57,236 

Previous  wk.  .196,237  78,274  72,616 
Last  year  181,191    67,748  54,998 

Shipments — 

Last  wk   42,033      7,234  12,404 

Previous  wk... 60,529  9,639  17,669 
Last  year   45,130    15,320  11,455 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

A  Kansas  City  message  said:  "Feb- 
ruary in  this  section  was  the  driest 
month  on  record  since  the  weather 
bureau  was  established  twenty-eight 
years  ago." 

*  *  * 

Provisions  men  report  a  continued 
active  demand  for  fresh  meats  at 
good  prices.  The  Southern  trade  in 
cured  meats  is  of  satisfactory  vol- 
ume. The  seaboard  reports  a  fair 
trade  in  cash  lard. 

Argentine  visible  supply  of  wheat 
last  week  decreased  370,000  bu., 
while  corn  decreased  200,000  bu. 
Comparative  totals  follow: 

Last  wk.  Prev.  wk.  Last  yr. 
Wheat  ...5,920,000  6,290,000  8,096,000 
Corn   1,400,000  1,600,000  3,519,000 

*  *  * 

Bradstreet's  reported  exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  both  coasts  last 
week  at  4,512,000  bu.,  a  decrease  of 
930,000  bu.  Corn  exports  were  nla.ced 
at  1,614,000  bu.,  an  increase  of  449,- 
000  bu.  Comparative  totals  follow: 
Wheat,  flour  Corn 

Last  week   4,512,000  1,614,000 

Previous  week.    5,042,000  1,165,000 

Last  year    8,199,000  469,000 

Since  July  1..  .237,821,000  34.116,000 
Year  ago   288,222,000  13,336,000 

*  *  * 

Argentine  shipments  of  wheat  last 
week  increased  286,000  bu.,  while 
corn  increased  150,000  bu.,  and  oats 
increased  999,000  bu.  Comparative 
totals  follow: 

Wheat        Corn  Oats 
Last  wk.  1,163,000      747,000  1,770,000 
Pre.  wk.     877,000      597,000  771,000 
Lastyr.  2,864,000      604,000  690,000 
Since 

Jan.  1.15,704,000  14,168,000  3,177,000 
Yr.  ago.11,558,000  16,596,000  6,784,000 

*  *  * 

Reports  on  winter  wheat  indicate 
apprehension  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  wheat  in  the  Southwest,  but 
it  is  regarded  as  too  early  to  tell 
whether  there  has  been  any  serious 
damage.  The  average  abandoned 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  is  2,600,000. 
It  is  noted  that  in  the  years  when 
the  abandoned  acreage  has  been 
greatest,  as  in  1904,  1910,  1912  and 
1916,  the  wheat  failed  to  advance 
much  during  March.  Usually  the 
damage  is  not  known  for  a  certainty 
until  later.  Rain  is  badly  needed 
over  a  wide  section. 

Canada  is  taking  novel  steps  to  in- 
crease its  wheat  production,  which  at 
present  threatens  to  be  materially 
lessened  unless  farm  labor  is  secured 
at  once.  It  was  decided  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  on  Wednesday 
practically  to  bonus  farm  laborers  to 
come  to  Canada  by  offering  160  acres 
free  as  a  homestead  and  to  allow  the 
time  the  entrant  is  employed  on  a 
farm  as  residence  duties  on  the  home- 
stead.  In  the  past  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  do  three  years'  duties  and 
this,  too,  has  been  practically  re- 
duced tc  two  years  as  a  further  in- 
ducement to  secure  help. 
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LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


Cut  Ensilage  With  Auto 

AUTOMOBILES  are  now  playing  very  important 
roles  on  the  farms  of  America.  They  are  be- 
ing used  not  only  for  pleasure,  but  also  for 
profit.  In  many  ways  they  are  being  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  work  team  as  well  as  of  the  driv- 


ing team.  And,  as  statistics  show,  they  have  not 
driven  the  horse  off  our  farms  yet  either,  for  there 
are  more  horses  on  American  farms  today  than 
there  were  when  the  automobile  began  to  find  a 
place  there.  The  accompanying  photograph  shows 
how  one  farmer  in  Michigan  uses  his  car  to  take 
the  place  of  the  work  horses,  or  to  save  him  from 
the  necessity  of  having  to  hire  a  traction  engine. 

On  the  front  end  of  the  crankshaft,  in  the  place  of 
the  starting  crank,  is  mounted  a  belt  pulley  wheel. 
A  drive  belt  connects  this  with  the  pulley  on  the 
cutter  cylinder  or  knife  shaft.  The  car  is  first 
driven  carefully  into  position  so  that  the  pulley  is 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  pulley  on  the  ensilage 
cutter,  and  just  the  proper  distance  from  it  for  the 
belt  which  is  to  be  used;  also  so  that  the  crankshaft 
of  the  engine  in  the  car  is  perpendicular  with  the 
line  of  the  belt.  The  car  is  blocked  into  position  so 
that  it  cannot  move  forward  or  backward,  or  be 
pulled  toward  the  cutter  by  the  pulling  action  of  the 
drive  belt.  Then  the  belt  is  put  on,  the  engine 
cranked  up — if  it  is  not  already  running — the  clutch 
in  the  belt  drive  pulley  is  gradually  thrown  in  and 
the  cutter  speeded  up  to  the  proper  working  speed 
before  corn  is  fed  to  it.  If  the  engine  is  not  fitted 
with  an  automatic  governor  so  as  to  keep  it  working 
at  a  constant  and  uniform  speed,  then  one  man  or  a 
boy  will  have  to  sit  in  the  seat  with  his  hand  on 
the  throttle  and  feed  gas  to  the  engine  as  it  is  need- 
ed to  keep  it  working  at  the  proper  constant  speed 
as  the  load  on  it  varies. 


Gate  Opener 


OPENING  and  closing  gates  for  father  or  big 
brother  has  been  one  of  the  crosses  which 
many  a  farm  boy  has  had  to  bear.  Many  such 
sufferers  have  made  solemn  promises  to  themselves 
that  some  day  they  would  make  a  gate  which  could 


be  opened  or  closed  without  having  to  get  out  of 
the  buggy  or  off  the  load  of  hay.  One  such  boy- 
hood dream  has  resulted  in  the  patented  gate  opener 
and  closer  which  is  illustrated  herewith,  the  "brain 
child"  of  Martin  S.  Hammer. 

This  gate  is  built  so  balanced  that  it  can  be  made 
to  swing  in  either  direction  very  easily.  The  inner 
end  member  or  upright  is  pivoted  at  the  lower  end, 
while  the  upper  end  is  held  by  a  U-shaped  bar  with 
its  open  ends  fastened  to  the  heavy,  stationary  gate 
post.  On  the  top  of  this  inner  upright  of  the  ga^3 
is  fastened  a  sort  of  pulley  wheel  with  two  ropes 
extending  from  it  in  either  direction  along  the  road- 
side beyond  where  the  end  of  the  gate  will  be  when 
standing  open. 

A  pull  on  one  of  these  ropes  revolves  the  pulley 
so  that  a  pinion  below  it,  working  inside  the 
U-shaped  bar,  forces  the  upright  to  tilt  toward  the 
point  from  which  the  rope  is  pulled.  This  throws 
the  weight  of  the  gate  "off  center"  so  that  it  swings 
open  of  itself.  After  driving  thru  the  gate,  a  pull 
on  one  of  the  other  ropes  causes  the  upright  to  tilt 
back  and  the  gate  swing  shut. 


Nut  Bowl  and  Cracker 

FLATIRONS  and  small  nigger  heads  need  no 
longer  be  held  in  the  lap  to  pound  on  when 
having  a  nut  feast  of  a  winter  evening.  An 
Indianapolis  man  has  invented  a  very  attractive  and 
neat  little  combination  of  a  nut  bowl  and  cracking 
anvil.  "As  shown  in  the 
drawing,  it  consists  of 
two  bowls  fastened  to- 
gether with  a  miniature 
anvil,  and  accompanied 
by  a  small,  light  hammer 
to  be  used  especially  in 
cracking  nuts — being  a  double-headed  hammer,  pat- 
terned after  a  sledge  hammer.  A  good  way  to  use 
it  is  as  follows:  Fill  one  of  the  two  bowls  with 
whole  nuts.  Then  sit  down,  with  the  outfit  on  your 
lap,  resting  on  your  knees  or  sitting  on  a  table  in 
front  of  you.  If  you  want  to  crack  a  bunch  of 
rtuts  so  as  to  get  a  supply  of  nut  meats  to  be  used 
in  making  a  salad  or  some  candy,  you  can  drop  the 
cracked  nuts  into  the  other  bowl;  then,  when  it  is 
filled,  get  busy  and  pick  out  the  meats  before  crack- 
ing another  bowl  full.  If  you  want  to  eat  the  nuts 
as  they  are  cracked,  you  simply  drop  the  empty 
shells  into  the  other  bowl  after  having  cracked  the 
nut  and  picked  and  eaten  the  meat  contained  in  it. 
Tho  cross  line  in  the  center  of  the  drawing  shows 
that  the  metal  anvil  does  not  go  clear  to  the  bottom 
of  the  outfit;  only  the  portion  above  this  line  is  the 
anvil,  the  portion  below  it  is  some  sort  of  cushion- 
ing material  which  is  designed  to  absorb  or  cushion 
the  blow  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil.  This  makes 
it  easier  on  the  legs  or  the  knees  when  held  in  the 
lap  than  it  is  when  you  use  a  flatiron  or  a  stone  to 
crack  the  nuts  on ;  in  the  latter  case  the  flesh  of  the 
leg  has  to  cushion  or  absorb  the  force  of  the  ham- 
mer blows. 


Jar  Wrench 


TWISTING  the  heads  off  glass  fruit  jars  is  no 
small  job,  as  every  one  who  has  tried  it 
knows.  Some  of  them  stick  so  hard  a  fellow 
is  tempted  to  take  a  hammer  to  them  and  smash 
them,  or  to  pitch  them  out  behind  the  house  onto 
the  junk  pile  or  into  the 
slop  barrel.  Then  some- 
times he  goes  and  gets  the 
big  pipe  wrench  in  desper- 
ation; and,  generally, 
when  he  tries  that  plan  he 
smashes  the  glassware 
anyway  and  nothing  much 
is  gained.  Now  a  man  in 
Chicago  thinks  he  has 
solved  all  these  difficulties 
by  inventing  a  jar  wrench  which  works  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  pipe  wrench — the  harder  you  pull 
on  it,  the  tighter  it  grips  the  jar  cap.  It  consists  of 
two  pieces  shaped  something  like  the  Australian 
boomerangs  we  used  to  see  pictured  in  our  old 
school  geographies.  These  are  placed  back  to  back 
and  at  their  middle  points  are  riveted  to  a  straight 
handle  so  the  rivets  act  like  pivots.  Each  end  of 
these  two  crescent-shaped  pieces  has  a  flange  to  fit 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  jar  top  and  grip  it  firmly. 
These  parts  are  large  enough  so  the  wrench  can  be 
slipped  down  over  the  cap  easily.  Then  when  a  fel- 
low pulls  on  the  handle  three  of  these  flanged  ends 
grip  the  metal  of  the  jar  cap;  the  harder  he  pulls 
on  the  handle,  the  more  firmly  they  bite  into  and 
hold  the  metal  cover.  Working  this  way,  the  wrench 
can  be  used  to  screw  the  cap  onto  the  jar  when  it 
is  filled,  or  can  be  used  to  screw  the  cap  off  when 
one  wants  to  use  its  contents. 


Poultry  Pointers 

BY  ADDING  a  bucket  of  cowpeas  to  every  three 
buckets  of  cracked  corn,  sorghum  seed,  wheat, 
or  whatever  mixture  is  fed  the  laying  hens, 
the  production  of  eggs  is  materially  increased. 

The  Simplified  Clemson  Egg  Mash  is  mixed  as 
follows:  15  pounds  cottonseed  meal,  15  pounds 
cowpea  meal,  30  pounds  cornmeal,  20  pounds 
ground  oats,  10  pounds  wheat  shorts,  and  one-half 
pound  fine  table  salt.  Unless  you  can  obtain  prime, 
bright  cottonseed  meal  recommended  for  poultry 
feeding,  reject  this  product  and  increase  the  amount 
of  cowpea  meal  to  30  pounds.  Keep  this  mash  dry 
before  the  layers  constantly.  Morning  and  night 
feed  them  the  mixture  of  grains  and  cowpeas  in  lit- 
ter to  make  them  exercise.  A  supply  of  ground 
limestone  or  ground  oyster  shells  and  a  dish  of 
clean  water  are  also  necessary. 

Pullets  hatched  in  January  make  excellent  sum- 
mer and  fall  layers  when  the  mature  hens  are  molt- 
ing. 

Turkeys  fatten  well  in  confinement  when  fed  as 
recommended  above  for  laying  hens.  They  will  eat 
the  cowpeas  readily  and  also  the  dry  mash. — Clem- 
son College. 


Four-cylinder  Motorcycle 

MOTORCYCLE  enthusiasts  need  no  longer  be 
ashamed  of  the  "one-lunger"  and  twin-cylin- 
dered  engine  when  comparing  notes  with ! 
their  friends   who  have  an  automobile,  for  the! 
cycle  shown  in  the  colored  illustration  in  the  center! 
of  these  pages  offers  them  a  four-cylinder,  en-bloc 
motor  of  the  regulation  automobile  type;  tho,  ofi 
course,  it  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  any  automo-' 
bile  engine,  but  gives  all  the  power  any  man  everj 
needs  in  a  motorcycle.    Also  it  is  shaft  and  gear] 
driven  instead  of  being  driven  by  a  belt  or  a  chain. 

Two  little  idler  wheels  in  the  rear  are  controlled] 
from  the  handle  bars.    If  the  driver  sees  that  he  is 
in  danger  of  upsetting,  he  can  touch  a  lever  and 
drop  these  two  idler  wheels,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  rear  drive  wheel.   Or,  if  he  wants  to  leave  the 
cycle  for  a  while  and  has  nothing  to  lean  it  up] 
against,  these  idler  wheels  can  be  dropped  to  the 
ground  so  as  to  furnish  a  self-supporting  stand  to j 
hold  the  cycle  standing  upright  the  same  as  when  > 
traveling. 

Shifting  gears  are  provided,  as  in  a  motor  car,] 
so  as  to  give  more  than  one  speed  for  climbing  ] 
hills  or  traveling  slowly  in  congested  streets  or] 


This  Vehicle  Is  Sort  of  a  Compromise  Between  a  Moi 

and  Being  Miiiua 

roads.  With  this  multiple  speed  gearing  and  a 
four-cylinder  engine,  the  cyclist  is  given  the  same 
flexibility  of  running  conditions  or  ability  as  has 
the  owner  of  an  automobile. 


Smoke  the  Dogfish 

EXPERIMENTS  in  -smoking  various  species  of 
fresh-water  fish,  begun  at  the  Fairport,  Mich., 
station  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries about  two  years  ago,  have  yielded  interesting 
results.  The  bowfin,  or  grindle  (Amiatus  calva), 
which  usually  is  regarded  as  practically  worthless, 
has  been  found  to  yield  a  very  superior  product 
when  properly  smoked.  All  who  have  eaten  sam- 
ples have  spoken  of  the  excellent  texture  and  flavor 
of  the  meat,  and  some  have  pronounced  it  the  best 
of  smoked  fish.  Further  experiments  are  being 
made  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  product  which 
will  appeal  to  the  trade  in  appearance  and  quality. 

The  bowfin  is  generally  known  thru  the  Missis- 
sippi Basin  as  dogfish,  and  has  been  regarded  as 
practically  worthless.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  in  sluggish  waters  from  Minnesota  and 
New  York  to  Florida  and  Texas.  The  proper  utili- 
zation of  this  species  will  add  another  commercial 
product  to  the  market. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


New  Sugar  Process 

THE  invention  of  a  new  process  for  the  recov- 
ery of  sucrose  from  final  molasses  which 
would  mean  a  gain  of  at  least  3%  per  cent  in 
the  commercial  sugar  crop  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
was  reported  to  the  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Plantation  Association  on  December  6  by  the  in- 
ventor, J.  N.  S.  Williams,  field  engineer  for  Theodore 
H.  Davies  &  Co.  The  .new  process  takes  from  the 
so-called  "final  molasses"  approximately  one-half 
of  the  8  per  cent  of  sugar  that  heretofore  has  been 
considered  an  absolute  loss. 

The  additional  cost  for  machinery  will  be  slight, 
says  Mr.  Williams.  But  in  the  long  run,  he  adds, 
it  will  involve  no  additional  cost  to  produce  3% 
per  cent  more  sugar  by  the  new  process  than  is  now 
taken  from  the  juice  in  the  production  of  second, 
third,  and  fourth  sugars.  The  process,  he  claims, 
will  produce  in  one  operation  what  now  takes  three 
operations,  and  at  the  same  time  will  yield  the 
additional  sugar.. 

Mr.  Williams'  experiments  with  this  process  have 
extended  over  two  years.  The  results,  as  summed 
up,  are  that  final  molasses  boiled  to  99  per  cent 
Brix  will  develop  small  grains  representing  practi- 


in  Automobile,  Havli 
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cally  the  whole  of  the  sucrose  present  in  the  molas- 
ses; that  this  grained  sucrose  can  be  recovered  in 
large  quantities  with  suitable  equipment,  and  that 
this  recovered  sucrose  may  be  converted  into  a 
marketable  product. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Williams  has  worked 
is  that  it  is  not  the  glucose  gums  or  ash,  but  solely 
the  water  in  molasses,  that  has  prevented  the 
sucrose  therein  from  crystallizing.  Removing  the 
water,  then,  is  the  only  method  by  which  it  can  be 
made  to  give  up  its  sucrose,  he  believes.  This  is 
the  first  step  in  the  process — boiling  the  molasses 
to  a  practically  complete  absence  of  water. 

The  next  important  departure  in  the  new  process 
is  the  use  of  a  high-speed  centrifugal.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Williams  explained  that  the  centrifugal 
has  been  run  to  a  speed  almost  twice  as  great  as 
centrifugals  ordinarily  show. 

Mr.  Williams  explained  that  specially  built  cen- 
trifugals and  apparatus  for  breaking  the  hard 
massecutte  probably  were  the  only  machinery  items 
on  which  there  would  be  added  cost. 


Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  is  to  have  a  new 
two-machine  wool  washery  equipped  thruout  with 
American  machinery  at  a  cost  of  $45,000,  soiConsul 
E.  A.  Wakefield  is  informed. 


ma  and  m«<  <> i  ••  ri» «,  Writ*  The  Farming  Biialneaa 
*f  the  laaae  in  Which  It  Appeared 


Cap  for  Dead  Poultry 

POULTRY  which  is  killed  for  shipment  is  now  al- 
most universally  killed  by  sticking  in  the  mouth 
instead  of  by  cutting  off  the  head.  Poultry 
killed  in  this  way  will  keep  much  longer  than  that 
which  has  been  beheaded.   If  the  skin  has  not  been 

broken  in  plucking,  the 
only  chance  of  decompo- 
sition setting  in  seems  to 
be  thru  the  mouth  by  the 
decomposition  of  the 
blood.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent decomposition  from 
this  source  a  New  Or- 
leans man  has  invented  a 
sanitary  hood  or  cap  to 
be  placed  over  the  head  of  each  bird  after  it  has  fin- 
ished bleeding.  This  is  a  sort  of  wrapper  with  a 
pocket  in  it.  The  head  of  the  bird  is  slipped  into 
the  pocket,  then  the  long  flap  is  wrapped  around 
the  neck  of  the  bird  quite  snugly  and  fastened  se- 
curely. This  fastening  holds  the  cap  or  hood  from 
slipping  off  the  bird's  head  while  handling.  In  this 
way  air  and  water  are  kept  away  from  the  bloody 
mouth  of  the  bird  so  that  decomposition  of  what 
blood  is  exposed  is  prevented  to  a  large  extent.  The 
idea  of  the  inventor  seems  to  be  that  by  the  use  of 
this  hood  the  bird  is  not  only  much  more  present- 
able when  placed  on  sale,  but  also  that  it  will  keep 
much  longer  without  being  frozen  solid  than  it  will 
without  the  use  of  this  hood.  Theoretically  the  idea 
sounds  pretty  good.  Whether  or  not  it  will  actually 
work  out  successfully  in  practice  can  be  proven 
only  by  extensive  use.  That  it  will  be  so  tried  out 
seems  quite  probable,  as  he  has  assigned  his  patent 
to  a  corporation  of  New  Orleans. 

Neverslip  Screwdriver 

DID  you  ever  have  a  screwdriver  slip  out  of  the 
head  of  a  screw  and  stick  into  the  window 
frame  or  piece  of  furniture  you  were  working 
on  and  have  the  wife  of  your  bosom  let  out  a  death 
screech  because  of  the  damage  you  have  done?  A 
Washington  man  has  obtained  a  patent  on  a 
little  screwdriver  which  he  seems  to  think 
will  prevent  any  such  family  tragedies  as  this 
happening  again.  The  accompanying  drawing 
will  help  you  understand  how  it  works  to  pre- 
vent these  things  from  happening.  He  simply 
screws  a  little  spring  clip  onto  the  blade  of 
an  ordinary  screwdriver.  This  spring  clip 
takes  hold  of  the  beveled  underside  of  the 
screw  head  and  so  holds  the  blade  of  the 
driver  into  the  slot.  So  long  as  that  '  clip 
holds,  the  blade  cannot  climb  out.  In  fact,  his 
patent  provides  for  two  spring  clips,  one  on 
top  of  the  other.  The  outer  one  is  slotted  and 
shaped  to  receive  and  hold  a  screw  head  of 
one  general  shape.  The  other  clip  fits  into  the  slot 
in  the  first  clip  and  is  so  shaped  that  it  will  grip 
and  hold  screw  heads  so  shaped  that  the  first  clip 
cannot  work  on  them  properly. 

Beating  the  Railroads 

AUTOMOBILES  are  carrying  more  passengers 
than  the  entire  steam  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States  or  all  the  urban  or  interurban 
electric  railways,  according  to  statements  made  by 
Alfred  Reeves,  General  Manager  of  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  support  of  the  statement,  Mr.  Reeves  quoted 
figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
showing  that  in  1914  the  steam  railroads  carried 
1,053,000,000  passengers  an  average  distance  of  33. G 
miles,  or  a  total  of  over  35.250,000,000  passenger- 
miles,  and  earned  a  revenue  of  $700,400,000.  There 
was  little  increase  in  this  in  1916,  it  was  stated. 
Mr.  Reeves  stated  also  that  the  3,250,000  pas- 
senger automobiles  now  registered  in  the  country 
give  a  passenger  service  of  48,750,000,000  passenger- 
miles,  on  a  basis  of  5,000  miles  per  year  per  car,  a 
conservative  estimate,  and  three  passengers  per 
car.  At  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile  this  would 
give  service  worth  $975,000,000. 

In  1912,  the  latest  year  for  which  official  figures 
are  at  hand,  according  to  Mr.  Reeves,  the  electric 
railroads  carried  9,500,000,000  passengers,  an  aver- 
age distance  of  four  miles,  making  a  total  of  38,- 
000,000,000  passenger-miles.  This  produced  a  reve- 
nue of  a  little  more  than  $500,000,000,  averaging 
1%  cents  per  mile.  At  the  same  rate  of  fare  the 
automobiles  rendered  a  service  that  year  of  $598,- 
500,000. 

Mr.  Reeves  stated  further  that  the  250,000 
commercial  motor  vehicles  in  the  country  averaging 
50  miles  a  day,  half  of  that  distance  with  an  aver- 
age load  of  two  tons,  give  a  total  of  3,750,000,000 
ton  miles  annually.  Assuming  20  cents  per  ton 
mile  as  a  fair  average  cost  of  hauling  by  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  on  the  public  roads,  this  service, 
according  to  Mr.  Reeves,  is  worth  $750,000,000 
a  year. 
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The  Swedish  Knot 
By  James  C.  Threlfall 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
QAMMIE— that— is— the— man ! " 

There  were  but  the  five  words, 
and  yet  compressed  into  their  terse- 
ness was  an  accumulation  of  hate 
and  shame  and  suffering  and  re- 
morse. 

They  came  from  the  woman's  lips 
like  knife-thrusts,  and  with  a  force 
that  would  have  startled  the  man  on 
the  stage  from  his  suave  good  hu- 
mor as  he  bowed  to  the  audience, 
had  he  heard  them,  or  had  he  seen 
the  woman  who  uttered  them  where 
she  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  box- 
curtains  in  the  box  nearest  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  stage. 

There  were  but  the  five  words,  and 
yet  they  were  sufficient  to  cause  the 
man  who  shared  the  box  with  the 
woman  to  reach  subconsciously  to 
his  holster,  and  he  would  have  risen 
to  his  feet  had  not  the  woman  gained 
control  of  herself  and  laid  a  re- 
straining hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Not  that,  Sammie,"  she  said. 
"Nothing  like  that,  Boy!" 

"He  ain't  no  human!"  said  Sam, 
the  Swede.    "He'd  ought  to  die." 

Sam  was  the  shift-boss  at  the 
Highland  Mary  Mine  on  Mount  Sul- 
tan, and  the  woman  at  his  side  was 
his  wife.  As  the  crowd  assembled 
in  the  Ironton  Opera  House  knew, 
she  had  been  up  to  a  few  months 
previous  one  of  the  singers  at  the 
Three  Moons  Dance-hall. 

In  the  midst  of  the  glare  and  the 
hollow  mirth  and  the  real  shame  and 
degradation  incident  to  such  a  place 
as  the  Three  Moons,  the  two  had  met, 
and  such  is  the  wonder  of  the  drama 
of  life  as  it  is  sometimes  played  out 
on  this  planet  of  ours,  each  had 
proved  the  better  for  the  association, 
the  woman  had  given  up  her  life  at 
the  dance-hall  and  later  they  had 
been  married. 

She  hadn't  been  such  a  very  bad 
woman,  anyway,  for  such  a  very  long 
time.  She  had  come  over  to  this 
country,  fresh  and  ignorant,  from 
her  Swedish  home,  and  being  pretty, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  her  ig- 
norance and  trust,  and  who  had  be- 
trayed her  confidence  and  left  her. 

After  that,  nothing  had  mattered 
until  she  met  Sam. 

The  fresh  bloom  that  Sweden  con- 
fers as  a  birthright  to  her  daughters 
had  begun  to  mantle  her  cheeks 
again,  and  there  lurked  in  her  soft 
gray  eyes  a  dog-like  trustfulness  in 
the  man  who  had  made  possible  the 
change  in  her  outlook  on  life. 

Ironton,  just  because  it  was  a  fron- 
tier mining  town,  where  not  all  of 
the  leading  citizens  or  citizenesses 
invite  the  most  systematic  scrutiny 
into  their  pasts,  had  tolerated  the 
two,  after  their  marriage,  with  that 
larger  charity  prevalent  to  such 
places. 

When  she  had  told  Sam  of  the 
man  who  had  played  the  prime  part 
in  the  story  of  her  degradation,  a  few 
days  before  their  marriage,  he  had 
prayed  Heaven  that  he  might  some 
day  meet  him,  and  here  he  was,  so 
does  it  please  Heaven  (or  the  other 
place)  seemingly  to  answer  such 
prayers.  Here  he  was,  grimacing 
and  smirking,  preparatory  to  his  ex- 
hibition in  the  part  of  Hugo,  th'e 
Handcuff  King. 

When  Christina  knew  him,  he  had 
been  an  usher  in  a  theater.  Now  he 
had  blossomed  into  a  traveling  pres- 
tidigitator and  sleight-of-hand  man. 
He  looked  out  on  his  audience  of 
muckers  and  miners  and  millmen 
and  gamblers,  and  now  and  then  a 
woman — but  there  were  few  women 
as  yet  in  Ironton — and  made  his  bow 
and  proceeded  with  his  performance. 

His  handcuff  act  was  his  specialty, 
and  so  he  hurried  thru  with  his  other 
acts,  dropping  the  usual  eggs  into 
the  usual  silk  hat,  and  bringing  out 
in  their  stead  the  usual  white  rab- 


bits. He  broke  up  the  usual  gold 
watch  into  a  mass  of  scrap  and 
springs,  shooting  it  into  a  canary 
bird  cage,  from  which  he  recovered 
it  in  its  original  form.  There  were 
a  number  of  small  tricks  that  fol- 
lowed. 

"And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
he  said,  as  the  applause  died  away 
at  the  end  of  his  last  act,  "we  come 
to  the  crowning  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Will  four  members  of  the 
audience  come  forward — four  well- 
known  citizens  competent  to  act  as 
judges  of  this  auspicious  occasion?" 

Sam,  the  Swede,  was  the  first  to 
rise.  His  wife  again  laid  a  restrain- 
ing hand  on  his  shoulder,  but  he 
spoke  sharply  to  her,  brushed  her 
hand  roughly  from  his  shoulder, 
walked  forward  to  the  edge  of  the 
box,  and  stepped  over  the  railing 
onto  the  stage. 

Eight  or  ten  men  rose,  anxious  to 
figure  in  the  public  eye,  but  all  but 
three  sat  down,  and  the  latter  joined 
Sam,  by  a  more  circuitous  route,  on 
the  stage.  These  three  consisted  of 
Blancheon,  the  bartender  at  the  M. 
&  O.,  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel  of 
All  Nations,  and  Joe  Tuthill,  the 
gambler. 

"First,  gentlemen,"  the  showman 
said,  after  he  had  shaken  hands  ef- 
fusively with  the  four,  "I  will  ask 
you  to  examine  this  chair."  They 
did  so.  It  was  only  an  ordinary 
chair,  with  a  somewhat  high  back 
and  headrest. 

"Next  I  will  ask  you  to  examine 
these  handcuffs."  One  of  them 
clicked  the  handcuffs  shut,  they  could 
not  be  opened  again  until  Hugo's  at- 
tendant had  provided  a  key. 

"I  will  ask  you  to  examine  these 
pieces  of  rope,"  and  he  handed  them 
a  half-dozen  sections  of  quarter-inch 
rope.  "Look  carefully  for  false 
strands  or  slipknots." 

The  judges  examined  them  inch  by 
inch.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
that  they  were  different  from  any 
rope  that  might  be  bought  from  any 
supply  house. 

"Are  you  all  satisfied,  gentlemen?" 
he  asked.    They  nodded. 

Hugo  sat  down,  and  his  attendant 
brought  forward  a  light  Japanese 
screen  in  readiness  to  place  in  front 
of  him  when  the  judges  should  have 
completed  their  work  of  tying  him. 
One  of  the  judges  tapped  the  floor- 
ing about  the  chair  to  see  that  there 
were  no  trapdoors  or  loose  planks 
that  would  admit  of  assistance  from 
beneath. 

"No  false  panels  there?"  inquired 
Hugo. 

Blancheon,  the  bartender,  shook 
his  head. 

"Which  of  you  gentlemen  will  fas- 
ten my  back  to  the  chair?"  Hugo 
asked.  Sam  took  the  section  of  rope 
silently,  and  took  bis  place  at  the 
rear  of  the  chair.  "I'll  ask  you  to 
wait  until  the  others  have  finished," 
Hugo  added. 

The  other  judges  proceeded  to  lash 
his  feet,  his  legs,  his  arms  securely 
to  the  chair,  and  he  nodded  to  Sam, 
the  Swede,  to  proceed  with  his  part. 

Sam  seemed  to  have  trouble  get- 
ting his  rope  in  just  the  right  shape. 
He  brought  one  section  tightly 
around  the  man's  waist  just  below 
the  armpits.  While  he  adjusted  the 
other  section  around  the  man's  throat 
and  to  the  headrest  the  three  judges 
walked  over  to  one  side  to  the  seats 
provided  for  them  and  sat  down. 

The  attendant  set  the  screen  in 
front  of  the  Handcuff  King,  and  he, 
too,  sat  down.  Hugo's  feet  could  be 
seen  below  the  screen,  and  the  head 
of  Sam,  the  Swede,  just  above  it,  as 
he  still  manipulated  the  rope. 

"Tie  him  tight,  Sammie,"  one  of 
the  audience  cried. 

"I'll  try  to,"  the  latter  replied,  and 
he,  too,  sat  down  with  the  others. 

He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat, 


when  there  was  a  businesslike  rat- 
tle and  the  handcuffs  fell  to  the 
floor,  where  they  could  be  seen  by 
the  audience,  who  applauded  vigor- 
ously. 

They  waited  expectantly  for  an  in- 
stant, but  there  were  no  further  de- 
velopments. Since  there  were  none, 
they  proceeded  to  talk  about  the  lat- 
est strike  over  in  the  Midsummer 
diggings. 

Blancheon  passed  around  cigars  to 
his  confreres,  and  they  puffed  con- 
tentedly, with  -their  eyes  directed  to- 
ward the  screen.  The  attendant 
shuffled  in  his  chair.  "He's  longer 
tonight  than  usual,"  he  said.  "That 
last  knot  you  gave  him  must  have 
been  a  stunner,"  he  said  to  Sam. 

"It  was  one  I  learnt  in  Sweden," 
the  latter  replied. 

The  woman  in  the  box  rose  as  if 
to  come  forward.  Sam  looked  her 
full  in  the  face  and  she  sat  down 
again.  The  wind  howled  dismally 
down  the  canyon  and  shook  the  loose 
panes  in  the  windows.  Still  nothing 
doing  behind  the  screen.  The  audi- 
ence fidgeted  in  their  seats,  and  a 
baby  began  to  cry  dismally. 

"Give  the  king  a  knife,"  some  one 
called  from  the  gallery. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for 
the  judges  to  see  if  there  is  anything 
the  matter,"  said  the  attendant,  in  a 
troubled  tone  of  voice.  "Mr.  Hugo!" 
he  called. 

There  was  no  reply. 

An  involuntary  shudder  passed 
thru  the  audience.  The  four  judges 
rose  to  their  feet  and  walked  over  to 
where  the  showman  sat.  Blancheon 
was  in  the  lead,  and  as  he  stepped 
behind  the  screen  an  exclamation 
of  horror  broke  from  his  lips,  and  he 
threw  the  screen  to  one  side. 

The  man  in  the  chair  sat  with  his 
feet  and  his  hands  free.  The  former 
were  stretched  out  straight  in  front 
of  him  in  a  convulsive  effort  to  kick 
over  the  screen,  and  his  hands  were 
clutched  beneath  the  rope  which 
bound  his  neck  to  the  back  of  the 
chair. 

The  "knot  which  Sam  had  learned 
to  tie  in  Sweden"  had  but  drawn  the 
tighter,  the  more  he  had  tugged  at 
it.  His  eyes  were  staring  from  their 
sockets,  and  when  Blancheon  took 
his  hands  they  were  as  cold  as  ice. 

The  woman  in  the  box  cried  out, 
"My  God,  he's  dead!" 

"She  must  have  had  a  very  ten- 
der heart  to  put  so  much  of  it  in  a 
cry  for  a  stranger,"  said  some  one  in 
the  audience. 

Look  out  for  another  Out  West 
story  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business. 


New  York  Towns  Dying 

CEVEN  hundred  towns  in  New  York 
State  are  dying  today;  they  are 
gradually  losing  in  population,  their 
stores  are  closing,  and  their  young 
men  going  away  to  the  city  for  lack 
of  opportunity  at  home.  The  farmer 
needs  the  country  town;  it  is  as 
much  a  part  of  his  life  and  pleasure 
and  comfort  as  his  telephone  line, 
his  R.  F.  D.  route,  or  his  good  roads. 
On  the  basis  of  service  alone  the 
country  town  merchant  can  justify 
his  place  in  society,  but  as  long  as 
he  is  rendering  service  to  farmers, 
fairness  demands  that  the  merchant 
should  be  permitted  to  make  his  ex- 
penses and  a  reasonable  profit.  The 
team  spirit  can  be  planted,  grown, 
and  cultivated  in  a  community  as  a 
farmer  grows  his  corn,  and  making 
the  most  of  one's  neighborhood 
means  cooperation  between  town  and 
farm,  based  upon  a  recognition  of 
their  common  interests  and  depen- 
dence on  each  other.  Not  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  merchant,  but  from 
pure  selfishness,  from  cold,  hard 
business  necessity,  the  farmer  must 
save  his  town. 
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Save  Your 
WornTircs 


GET  5.000  MILES  MORE 


service  by  "half-soling"  them  with 
Steel  Studded  Treads  the  same  as  Eu- 
ropean Motorists  have  been  doing  foi 
over  3  years.  30.000  American  Motorists 
have  done  this  in  the  last  8  months  and  ai 
saving  $50.00  to  $200  a  year  In  tire  expense. 

5,000  MilesWithout  Puncture  £gnecd 

guarantee  you  get  with  every  Durable  Steel 
Studded  Tread. 


,We 


Deliver  Fre€w^ou«a«n*deP°?it-..Pre 


pay  the  express  and  allow 
you  to  be  the  judge 
C...;.inir.A>»l«  offered  to  motorists 
Special  UlSCOUnt  En  new  territory  on 
first  shipment  direct  from  the  factory. 
Stop  throwing  away  your  worn  tires- 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  details- 
be  sure  and  put  in  your  tire  sizes. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  H  ■■  ■■  WM 

The  Colorado  Tiro  St  Leather  Co.  ■ 

■ »T2Tr.» •'.  Bids  .  DetiT«r,  Colo.  C-7?  Tt»e jport»tfc.o  Bide..  I 

Que**.,  in.   7*9-73*  Woolworth  Bide  .  New  York  City.  ■ 

■ Without  obligation  aeod  me  free  catalog,  eopyof  I 
guarantee,  sample  and  booklet  "10.000  Miles  on  One 
Set  of  T 


'  Tires.' 


My  Tire  Sizes  are. 


I 
I 
J 


REDUC 
LIVIN 
EXPE 
.WITH 
SURECR 


T7NJOY  Vegetables  every  day  from  your 
own  garden.    A  small  plot  of  ground 
will  keep  you  supplied  if  planted  with 

Sure-crop  Seeds. 

Did  you  ever  consider  why  Northern  Grown 
Vegetables  have  a  superior  flavor  and  grow 
more  vigorously? 

Our  New  Illustrated  Seed  Book 
explains  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  gard  ening. 

Our  Special  Gift  Box  Offer 
will  prove  a  pleasant  surprise  to  our  custo- 
mers. Both  free.  Write  today. 
Bend  50c  for  17  large  packets,  different  varieties 
especially  sHeeterl  vegetable  Seeds  and  a  good 
assortment  Flower  Seeds  for  an  Ideal  garden,  all 
postpaid. 

Farmer  Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 
118  First  Avenue,        Faribault,  Minn. 


IWAN  "2838? 


Guaranteed' 


■ 


Digs  poet  holes  faster  than  the  man  be- 
hind can  set  poets,  without  hard  back- 
breaking  labor.   Digs  wella  also. 

The  two  Interlocking  sharp  cructblo 
•tool  MaOea  easily  cat  through  any  sou. 

DIGS  QUICK  AND  EASY 

and  saves  time  and  trouble.  Don't  be 
Imposed  upon.  Refuse  the  poorly  made, 
flimsy  imitations.  A  poor  tool  is  dear 
at  any  price.  Reliable  dealer*  sell  the 
original,  patented,  "guaranteed  I  wan" 
for  only  12.  It  pays  for  itself  in  one 
day's  work. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

sbont  !»•»  Post  Hole  twin.  Stekl.  Eds* 
H»y  Knl....Uu-hmc  Ses**.  Dr».«  rlssejra. 
Til.  Books.  Chimney  Tops.  VuuUmi.  Esc 

IWAN  BROTHERS 
1517  Prairie  Ave-  South  Bend.lnd. 


AINSWORTH  m 


Alaaworth  pure  bred  seed  corn  is  the  result  of  = 

'.iflc  propagation  and  selection.  S 

>t  s.nnlnatlon  raaraateed.  Teat  § 

Izdnys.   8' e  catalog  guarantee.  — 

ears  which  hare  been  sorted  =  z 

>  ere  sold  for  seed.   No  crib-dried  ■ 

Wo  own  and  farm  1.000  acres  of  the  = 

Inel  «**d  Corn  land.    Oar  drying  plants  are  too  — 

■aaisloafl  Ksoat  sv.H.m  In  the  wink,  Keisrvs  your  == 

Seed  'erly.    Hnndrods  of  ord.x  that  er.ms  Vo  late  = 

sr.  aajoaaf  eva  year.    Hake yoor  selection  now — we  == 

will  ship  when  frm  want  It.    Many  eoftomers  have  I 

In'rwsad  lh.tr  f  i*M  •<  mnrh  »•  It  onah.li  p.r  acre.  1= 

'  "  — ireatalor.  Itullahnw  Don'tdelay-wrltetodaf.  B 
"Tlio  H.  <  <]  Iloasff  on  the  Farm" 
.  T.  Aiasweft.  *  Seas,  Bex  1.2 ,  Msseo  City,  fit 


Weevil  Quarantine 

ATTENTION  is  directed  to  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  of  the  South 
Carolina  State  Crop  Pest  Commis- 
sion regarding  shipment  of  material 
from  boll  weevil  territory: 

Articles  restricted:     The  follow- 
ing six  restrictions  are  made  for 
articles   originating  In   boll  weevil 
|  territory.     Where  no  time  limit  is 
specified,  the  articles  are  prohibited: 

1.  Cotton  seed  and  seed  cotton 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever  are  pro- 
hibited. 

2.  Seed  cotton  sacks,  cotton  seed 
sacks,  and  cotton  pickers'  sacks,  any 
of  which  have  been  used  within  eight 
months  for  any  of  the  purposes  in- 
dicated, are  prohibited. 

3.  Cotton  seed  hulls  are  prohibit- 
ed between  August  1st  and  December 
31st. 

4.  Spanish  moss  and  corn  in 
shucks  are  prohibited  between  Oc- 
tober 1st  and  June  30th. 

5.  Living  weevils  or  weevil  stages, 
or  weevil  work  in  possession  of  any 

<  person  outside  of  the  infested  terri- 
]  tory,  except  a  qualified  entomologist, 
I  are  prohibited. 

6.  Household  goods  containing 
'  any  of  the  foregoing  are  prohibited 

during  the  period  of  quarantine  ap- 
plying to  each. 

In  order  to  remove  all  doubt  upon 
a  number  of  points,  it  is  particularly 
stated  that  there  is  no  restriction 
upon  any  of  the  following  list  of  six 
items  at  any  season: 

1.  Baled  cotton,  flat  or  com- 
pressed. 

2.  Linters  and  loose  cotton  lint 

3.  Cotton  seed  meal,  cake  or  oil. 

4.  Corn  shelled  or  in  the  ear.  with 
shucks  removed,  oats  or  any  other 
seed  except  cotton  seed. 

5.  Hay. 

6.  Empty  freight  cars. 

The  quarantine  map  of  the  State 
Crop  Pest  Commission  at  present 
shows  two  lines  and  there  seems  to 
be  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
significance  of  these  two  zones.  The 
safety  line  is  twenty  miles  in  advance 
of  the  actual  boll  weevil  line.  The 
quarantine  line  is  fifty  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  actual  boll  weevil  line, 
or  thirty  miles  in  advance  of  the 
safety  line. 

It  is  a  human  impossibility  to  de- 
termine with  absolute  accuracy  the 
actual  weevil  line,  and  in  order  to 
keep  on  the  safe  side  the  Crop  Pest 
Commission  operates  a  twenty-mile 
safety  zone  ahead  of  the  actual  wee- 
vil line.  This  safety  zone  is  a  zone 
of  uncertainty  or  a  risky  zone.  The 
shipment  of  restricted  or  prohibited 
articles  across  actual  weevil  line  is 
prohibited.  Such  shipments  are  also 
prohibited  from  crossing  the  safety 
line.  The  fifty-mile  quarantine  line 
is  not  in  effect  now,  but  growers 
within  that  zone  should  be  prepared 
for  an  order  by  the  Crop  Pest  Com- 
mission to  make  this  line  effective. 
Such  an  order  may  be  issued  at  any 
time.  The  reason  for  this  quaran- 
tine line  is  that  the  boll  weevil  un- 
der favorable  conditions  may  ad- 
vance twenty  miles  within  a  few 
days,  and  unless  the  fifty-mile  quar- 
antine line  is  provided  for,  it  would 
be  an  impossibility  to  protect  free 
territory  against  the  weevil  when  the 
active  season  of  the  insect  begins. 

The  safety  line  at  present  enters 
the  State  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Edgefield  County  and  passes  thru 
Parksville,  Franklin  in  Edgefield 
County;  Warrenville  Station  and  Ta- 
latha  in  Aiken  County,  slightly  west 
of  Barnwell  and  Fairfax,  in  Barn- 
well County;  thru  Ridgeland  in 
Hampton  County,  and  thru  Brad- 
dock's  Point. 


■•a  you  see  In  THE  FAKMINc; 
horoly  reliable.  When  anawer- 
rtleementa  please  say.  "I  smw 
Farming  Business." 


With  Duluth  and  Superior  to  the 
north,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to 
the  west,  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east 
with  its  numerous  shore  cities  and 
abundant  lake  traffic,  and  Chicago 
to  the  south,  the  Wisconsin  farmer 
is  surrounded  with  most  ideal  mar- 
kets for  his  products. 


If  it  has  not  been  done,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  burn  the  dead  and  dis- 
eased wood  in  the  orchard  as  well  as 
waste  fruit  and  other  litter  which 
may  harbor  diseases  or  insect  pests. 
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You  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition  —  a  GOOD  all 
'round  investment 

From  the  farm  — 
back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.    Jacksonville,  Fla.    Greensboro,  N.  C.     New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn.      Baltimore,  Md.      Chicago,  111. 
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Here  Are  My 

Latest  Prices 

PORTABLE 
1«  H-P,  01.40 
2     H-P,  38.40 
H-P,  60.00 
H-P.  102.10 
H-P.  127.75 
H-P,  154.98 
H-P,  179.00 
Larger  sizes  at  equally  low  Price*. 

SAW-RIG  PORTABLES 
4  H-P,  91 20.00     8  HP,  6104.00 

6  H-P,    127.40    10  H-P,  209.80 

7  H-P,   180.28    12  H-P,  268.00 

IF.  O.  B.  Factory) 


LET  me  send  you  an  engine 
either  kerosene  or  gasoline  to  earn  its  own 
cost  while  you  use  it,  and  at  a  low  factory  price. 

90  Days'  Trial— 10  Year  Guarantee 

You  have  90  days  in  which  to  try  my  engine  at 

your  work.  I  have  been  selling  engines  longest  direct  on 
trial  to  the  user.  Every  engine  is  sent  on  trial.  Each  must 
make  good  my  liberal  10  year  guarantee. 

Kerosene  Oil,  Distillate,  Gasoline 

With  my  Kerosene  engine,  you  get  more  power  from  8c 
Kerosene  than  your  neighbor  can  get  out  of  hie  engine  with 
20c  gasoline  —  and  OTTAWA  Engines  are  easy  to  start— 
easy  to  operate  —  no  batteries  —  no  cranking;. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

My  money  saving  plan  of  selling  makes  it  easy  for  yon  to 
own  an  OTTAWA  — the  prices  are  lower  —  the  quality 
higher  as  explained  in  my  large  new  engine  book. 
Rin  Fnninp  ftnrik  You  should  have  a  copy  of  this 

Diy  Eliyillt;  uwa  book  —  the  most  up-to-date  on  engine 
U>||Pp  building — learn  why  my  prices  are  lower  on  better  built 
av  IUju  engines  —  how  little  it  costs  to  operate  and  the  secret  of 
my  lower  prices  when  all  prices  are  going  up— op.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 

GEO.  E.  LONG.  Pres,  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1S48  King  Street,  •  Ottawa.  Manual*. 


FREE   SURPRISE    PRESENT   FOR   SOLVING  THIS  PUZZLE 


This  picture  shows  one  of  our  friends  driv- 
ing an  automobile.  In  the  scenery  and 
around  the  automobile  are  six  partly  hidden 
faces  which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to 
find.  Can  you  find  them?  Try  It.  It  will 
pay  you.  When  you  have  found  four  of  the 
faces,  mark  each  with  a  cross  (X),  cut  out 
the  advertisement  and  mall  It  to  us  and 
Inclose  four  cents  In  stamps  for  parking, 
postage,  mailing,  etc.,  and  a  beautiful  free 
surprise  present  will  he  sent  you.  You  will 
delight  In  owning  this  present. 

AUTOMOBILE   GIVEN  AWAY 

We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Entry  for  2,000  free  auto  votes 
and  tell  you  all  about  this  splendid  touring 
car  which  we  are  r..mr  to  give  awny  free, 


MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS  ANI>  GIRLH — You  ran  also  win  an  automobile  in  addition  to  splen- 
did prizes,  such  as  phonographs.  Jewelry,  silverware,  bicycles,  watches,  cameras,  and  otner 
things  you  like.    We  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  two  great  national  publications  mru  n " 


gs  you  like.     We  will  also  send  you  a  ropy  of  two  ri-  >'   .it.. .......  ,  — -  Q ,  _ 

cents.    Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  Inclose  the  four  cents  In  stamps  ror  pacaint,, 
mailing,  etc.,  of  the  free  surprise  present.  »/-r» 
AUTO  PUZZLE  DEPT.  P.    W.  D.  BOYCE  CO..  500  NORTH  DEARBORN  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

DON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you  read  in  The  Farm- 
ing Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising 
of  responsible  concerns. 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet""ow*oRa'9ceCa,ve• 

i  r        .Cheaply  and  Success- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk.'*  At  dealers,  or 
Blatcbford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Waukeg an.  III. 


The  Ail-Around 

¥^>j»«jB>'«r'»  the/arwirr'jcow.  She'shis 
&^>Jr  friend  and  pride— the  beauti- 
ful, gentle,  ever-paying  milk  machine  that  lifts 
the  mortgage,  builds  up  the  fertility  of  the 
farm,  and  puts  the  whole  business  on  a  sound, 
paying,  permanent  basis.  She  adapts  herself 
to  all  climates  and  all  feeds  and  does  not 
need  fancy  care.  She  matures  early  and 
lives  long.  And  she's  so  sleek,  clean  cut  and 
handsome,  as  to  be  the  family  pet  and 
pride.  She  produces  well 
and  sells  well.  Learn 
about  her  in  our  fine,  free 
J)ook,"About  Jersey  Cat- 
tle."   Write  for  it  ntnu. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY 

CATTLE  CLUB 
357  West  23d St..  N.Y.  City 


Avoid  this  Job? 


Go«dbye  squeaky  windmill  bear- 
ings, which  most  always  insist  on  be 
ing  oiled  when  hardest  to  get  to  them 
[  in  cold,  frosty  w heather!  Bearings  willrun for  years 
L  without  oiling  or  greasing  if  you 

Use  "Bound  Brook"  Bushings 

Best  for  gasoline  engines  and  other  ma 
chines,  too.   You  save  enough  on  oil  bill; 
alone  to  pay  for  their  trifling  cost. 

Get  our  f  roe  booklet :  '  *  Light  on  a  Slip* 
pery  Subject"— today  I 
Bound  Brook  Oil-less  Bearing  Co., 
Box  P  Pound  Brook,  N.  J 


For  Butter  or  Beef 

Feeding  and  Breeding  Determine  Costs 


Feeding  Dairy  Cows 
JJECAUSE  of  the  large  hay  crop  and 
the  small  demand  for  It  now, 
roughages  should  be  fed  to  the  limit 
of  the  dairy  cow's  capacity  this  win- 
ter. 

Relatively,  the  roughages,  like  hay 
and  corn  stover,  are  much  cheaper 
than  grains  and  hay  is  of  unusually 
good  quality.  Roughage,  of  course, 
should  not  be  fed  exclusively,  as 
such  feeding  might  lead  to  compac- 
tion and  death  even  in  dry  cows  and 
heifers.  Some  grain  is  needed  in 
every  dairy  ration. 

Choice  alfalfa  hay  at  $20  a  ton  is 
cheaper  than  bran  at  $30.  Experi- 
ments show  that  soy  bean  hay  is  in 
the  same  class  as  alfalfa,  and  clover 
is  third.  With  corn  at  $1  a  bushel, 
clover  hay  should  be  worth  about  $20 
a  ton,  or  $5  more  than  it  is  now 
quoted. 

Timothy  hay  is  recommended  for 
milking  cows  only  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  replace  such  grains  as  corn 
and  hominy.  Leguminous  roughages 
have  proved  far  superior  in  numer- 
ous experiments  to  timothy  for  cows 
in  milk. 


quality  of  the  roughage  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  amount  con- 
sumed, hence  ^ome  cows  may  eat  one 
pound  of  hay  for  each  100  pounds  live 
weight,  in  addition  to  the  silage. 

3.  Where  silage  or  other  succu- 
lent feed  is  lacking  cows  will  eat 
from  1.6  to  2  pounds  of  roughage 
for  each  100  pounds  live  weight. 

In  selecting  concentrate  feeds, 
palatability,  bulk,  variety  and  effect 
on  health  should  be  considered.  The 
greatest  consideration,  however,  for 
profitable  feeding  is  cost. 


Roughage  Lowers  Feed  Cost 
QINCE  roughage  is  usually  grown 

on  the  farm,  the  skillful  feeder 
will  have  the  cow  eat  as  much  of  it 
as  possible,  for  by  so  doing  the  ex- 
pense of  concentrate  feeds  is  re- 
duced. One  authority  gives  the  fol- 
lowing general  rules  for  feeding 
roughage : 

1.  Feed  two  and  one-half  to  three 
and  one-half  pounds  of  silage  for 
each  100  pounds  of  live  weight  of 
cow.  Most  cows  seem  to  prefer 
about  three  pounds. 

2.  Feed  .5  to  .8  of  a  pound  of  hay 
or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  si- 
lage, for  each  100  pounds  live  weight 
of  cow.  Most  cows  seem  to  prefer 
about  .6  of  a  pound  when  fed  a  grain 
mixture  of  one  pound  grain  for  each 
three  pounds  of  milk  produced.  The 


Why  Nol  a  15  ill  Law  I 

THE  majority  of  States  have  stal- 
lion laws,  but  singularly  few 
have  bull  laws,  altho  the  number  is 
increasing  steadily.  The  passage  of 
a  law  which  Would  prohibit  the  use 
of  anything  except  a  pure-bred  (reg- 
istered) bull  of  one  of  the  recognized 
breeds  would  be  particularly  bene- 
ficial to  the  industry. 

The  comparative  breeding  values 
of  the  pure-bred  and  the  scrub  beef 
sire  may  be  justly  tabulated  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  calves  of  the  pure-bred  sire 
will  have:  1,  Thick,  low-set  type; 
2,  easy-feeding  qualities;  3,  heavy 
fleshing  tendencies;  4,  uniformity  of 
conformation;  5,  uniformity  of  color; 
6,  early  maturity  qualities;  7,  weight 
of  1,000-1,100  or  more  pounds  per 
head  at  two  years  old;  8,  value  of 
$45-$50  per  head  at  two  years  old. 

The  calves  of  the  scrub  sire  will 
have:  1,  Upstanding,  slab-sided  type; 
2,  Hard-keeping  qualities;  3,  Thin 
fleshing  tendencies;  4,  nondescript 
conformation;  5,  mixed  colors;  6, 
late  maturity;  7,  a  weight  of  1,000- 
1,100  pounds  per  head  at  three  or 
more  years  old;  8,  a  value  of  $30-$35 
per  head  at  three  or  more  years  old. 

In  addition,  the  best  heifer  calves 
by  the  pure-bred  sire  can  be  retained 
in  the  breeding  herd,  while  practi- 
cally none  of  the  heifers  by  the 
scrub  sire  would  be  worth  retaining 
at  any  cost. 


GROUND  ALMONDS 


shell  very  thin.  Very  prolifii 
a  single  nut  yielding  from  200 
to  300  nuts  in  a  hill  and  will  do 
well  in  any  kind  of  soil.  Plant 
in  the  spring  the  same  as  po- 
tatoes and  a  big  crop  can  be 
expected  about  potato  harvest 
time.  Grow  some  for  the  chil- 
dren. Everybody  likes  them. 
Send  10  cents  in  silver  or  one 
cent  stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  a  large  packet  of  these 
nuts,  so  you  can  grow  some  in 
your  own  garden.  BURGESS  SEED  and  PLANT 
COMPANY,   Dept.  234,   Galesbure,  Mich. 


00D  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 
Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  Illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  youra 
and  your  neighbors*  addresses. 
R.  H.  SH U M  WAY.  Rockford.  Ill 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA     LATEST  OCSICN 


Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable.  Ma*, 
eive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uaea  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pall  X  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Month*  Trial.  Kaay  T»rm%.  Sizea 
\H  to  22  H  P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Crankiag.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engino  book  free.      A  Po9tal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1641  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


ELEGTR6G 


HOME.  FARM.  THEATRE  and  STORE 
Light  Plants.  Economical,  Saft,  Clean, 
imo  HUirag*  Raltrrlti,  lljnanoi,  Potrfr  Hoton,  Enslaea,  II.  II.. 
BsUmra.  UatalogS  «U,  OHIO  EI.E0I  KI0  VWMtKh,  Vl.T.l.nd,  0, 


Growing  Corn  and  Killing  Weevils 


Some  Corn  for  North  Dakota 
^RTHUR  GRANLUND  raised  103  V3 
bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre  in 
Ransom  County,  which  wins  the 
sweepstakes  prize  of  $50  in  the  North 
Dakota  Boys'  Acre  Yield  Corn  Con- 
test. Clarence  Knudson  of  Grand 
Forks  County  won  first  prize  in  the 
northern  section  with  a  yield  of  74 
bushels  of  mature  corn.  Arthur 
Granlund  raised  his  corn  on  a  sandy 
loam  soil.  The  land  was  manured 
in  1915  and  top  dressed  in  1916.  The 
corn  was  planted  May  24th.  He  used 
Rustlers  white  dent  corn  that  had 
been  raised  on  the  farm  nine  years 
and  carefully  selected  each  year. 
Clarence  Knudson  raised  his  corn  on 
timber  land  near  the  river.  The  soil 
was  a  heavy  clay.  The  land  was  fall 
plowed  and  the  corn  planted  May 
23rd.  He  used  seed  from  his  field 
that  won  first  the  previous  year. 

A  study  of  the  records  shows  that 
the  winners  used  home-grown  seed, 
or  seed  from  a  nearby  county.  That 
the  seedbed  was  well  prepared  and 
in  most  cases  the  land  was  manured. 
The  corn  was  planted  early,  the 
average  date  being  May  23rd,  and 
good  cultivation  was  given  the  corn. 
Many  varieties  of  corn  were  used, 
Northwestern  dent  was,  however,  the 
most  popular. 

The  conditions  of  the  contest  were 
that  each  contestant  raise  an  acre 
of  corn  under  field  conditions.  Each 
boy  was  supposed  to  furnish  his  own 
seed.  Circulars  of  information  on 
corn  growing  were  sent  the  contest- 
ants by  the  Extension  Department 
of  the  Agricultural  College.  The 
winners  in  these  contests  have  done 
much  toward  demonstrating  the  corn 
growing  possibilities  of  North  Da- 
kota and  in  emphasizing  the  impor- 


tance of  home-grown  seed  corn,  early 
planting,  manure,  well-prepared 
seedbed  and  good  cultivation. 


How  to"  KM!  Weevils 
£ARBON  BISULPHIDE  is  probably 
the  best  material  to  use  in  kill- 
ing weevils.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
which  on  exposure  changes  into  a 
gas  which  is  heavier  than  air,  and 
with  an  odor  very  similar  to  spoiled 
eggs.  In  handling  this  material,  the 
same  care  should  be  exercised  as  in 
handling  gasoline,  as  an  explosion 
will  result  if  fire  is  brought  too  near. 

To  fumigate  a  barrel  of  seed,  a 
half  teacup  full  of  the  liquid  should 
be  placed  on  top  of  the  corn  in  the 
barrel.  Do  not  pour  it  over  the  seed. 
Set  the  cup  containing  the  liquid  on 
the  seed,  and  then  cover  the  barrel 
with  old  sacks  with  weights  on  top 
to  hold  them  in  place.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  barrel  be  as  near  air- 
tight as  possible  in  order  that  the 
gas  will  not  escape  too  soon,  "or  be- 
fore there  has  elapsed  enough  time 
for  the  weevils  to  be  killed. 

The  gas  is  heavier  than  air,  and  as 
soon  as  it  forms  it  settles  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  penetrating 
the  whole  pile  of  corn  or  seed.  The 
barrel  should  remain  covered  for 
about  forty-eight  hours,  after  which 
the  covering  may  be  removed,  but 
not  the  wire  gauze.  All  the  weevils 
will  be  killed,  and  by  examining  the 
corn  or  seed  from  time  to  time  other 
applications  can  be  made  as  weevils 
appear. 

The  carbon  bisulphide  can  be  pur- 
chased in  1-pound  cans  from  most 
any  drug  store.  At  present  it  is  re- 
tailing for  about  50  cents  per  pound, 
but  this  is  of  minor  importance. 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty   tho  usand  are  njrw  in 
use  on  the  finest   farms  in 

America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered  everywhere— should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  is 
advancing   like    the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit- 
ed number  of  farmer  agents. 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

66q  Union  Building.  ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
66g  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

669  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  Each.  Bldg..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


AUTOMATIC 

Grains  Tankage  $ 
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Clean, 
Sanitary 
Feed- 
No  Waste. 


The  only  hog  feeder  on  the  market  feeding  Grain 
and  Tankage  without  clogging  and  bridging. 
The  'Meyer"  handles  any  kind  or  feed;  accommo- 
dates 50  to  75  hogs.  Regulates  the  feed  they  eat 
and  keeps  the  feed  clean  and  wholesome.  ( You; 
hogs  are  sure  to  be  healthy  and  profitable  if  you 
have  this  $16.75  Feeder.  Moke  big  money  from 
your  hogs.  Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR 
which  shows  many  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  MEYER  CORPORATION 
Morton,  616  Meyer  Block,  Illinois 


^^o^World's  Best 
C^Ur^^^y,  Roofing 

/^""l^^^-y^  Freight 

Paid 


"Rao"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
gated, Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings, Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  395 


GARAGE  $89.50  AND  UP 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
345-385  P<><  SI.,   Cincinnati,  0. 


earlier  than  you  everbad  before. 
THOUSANDS 


of  up-to-date  gardeners  are  making 
big  money— you  can  do  the  same. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  garden 
like  the  other  fellow-  beat  him 
it.   Have  a  garden  that  you'll 
be  proud  of,  a  garden  that  will 
bring  the  admiration  of  your 
friends.   No  matter  how  back- 
ward the  Spring,  it's  easy  with 

THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  FORCER 

Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It's  chuck 
full  of  the  latest  developments  in  modern  gardening.  It 
gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no  other  publi- 
cation. It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden  with 
flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table  a  month 
earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me  a  post 
card  and  I'll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  roaiL 
THE  BALL  MFG.  CO..  »ept.  P.  Glenside.  Pa. 


GET  MY  PRICES 

I  can  ship  at  once  any  size  or  style  WITTE 
High  -Grade  Engine— 2  to  22  H-P.— Kerosene  or 


Si/ 


^■M.      ready  to  run--Ciuiirnntced  5  Years.  You 
■HnsBI     don't,  hrwo  to  wait  6  to  8  wouku  for 
..  u  WITTS-  a  WITTE.   You  anvo  $25 
ED.  H.  WITTE   tosico.  Oholcootenclnca 
— Canh  or  Easy  FuymontH.  My  Fre«  Itook 
"How  To  Judpo  EnninoB,"  by  roturn 
mail. -Ed.  II.  Wltto.  it,-,. 
WITTE   ENGINE  WORKS, 

2 1 54  Oakland  Aire.,      Kansas  City,  Mo, 

2!54EmpltaBldg.,       Pittsburgh.  Ps. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 
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W»S  ON 
jp~aTd  TRIAL 
Jbne^ican. 
Ifuuy 
Iguawmteid 
CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  Solid  Proposition  to  send  new. well 
made,  easvrunning.  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  $16.96.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk:  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif- 
ferent from  picture,  which  shows  lar- 
ger capaatv  machines.  See  our  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  asa  ni  ta  ry  marcti  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  filled  from 
vaster*  point*. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  |Ng  Bainbridse,  N.  Y. 


Where  Can 
You  Market 

your  products  to  the  best  advantage? 
Consider  that  matter  THOROUGHLY 
before  you  plant  your  dollars.  The 
soil  may  be  good,  but,  if  the  markets 
are  poor.  YOU  loss. 

Nebraska  soil  is  not  only  rich  and 
productive  (no  lime  nor  fertilizers 
reeded),  but  Omaha,  "The  Market 
Town." — sound  as  a  gold  dollar  and 
surrounded  by  the  best  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  country  in  the  world 
—  offers  advantages  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  market 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  Nebraska 
farms.    Let  me  send  to  you  authentio 
Information,  absolutely  FREE. 
I.  A.  SHrTH,  Colonization  &  Industrial  Ail- 
Union  Pacific  System 
loom  1063, t.  P.  Bids'.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


HAVANA- 


STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in- 
stead of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVAN.V  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Box  27.  Havana.  III. 


■as  cobswsctm  or  maeter  mm  c* 
for  hsrd.  eooCtnors*.  hesvy-dute  m 
Dm  tor  f  oel.  Develop  way  asm.  I* 
p     E**7  to  start—no  rrtnkinr  Ha 

__J  _..  .  k.   ....  l._        I,  . 


y         r  mm  f     w     m^mi        ■       ■     •  i  —  i  —  -  ■  ■  .. 

weiatit.  Isr*.  bore,  long-  stroke 
epsed,  e/ide  besnnss.  Alt 


■Villi,   vim  Devinn.     am  enee 

waolcssie  price*.    Prom  1  3-4  to  16  b.  ■  '  IS    i  dee  -  e 

p.  portable,  etatlonvrr.  law  rtr*.  etc    SeT*       mt  m ' \  " 
BOMl  on  Bee  eentne*  plane,  cash  or  time    ™*3*      Jefr^A  * 
WM.  QALLOWA V  COMPANY  J*f/  \ 

Bo i  2086  Wsisrloo.  lows 


Factors  of  Success 

Founded  on  Observation  and  Rxperience 


Plenty  of  Capital  Needed 
■yHE  profitableness  of  having  suf- 
ficient working  capital  on  a  farm 
was  recently  brought  out  in  a  demon- 
stration of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  Working  capital 
is  defined  as  the  investment  in  live- 
stock, machinery,  feed  and  cash  to 
operate  the  farm.  On  farms  where 
the  percentage  of  the  working  capi- 
tal is  over  30  per  cent  of  the  entire 
investment,  the  average  profits  from 
the  farm  were  over  four  times  as 
great  as  where  the  working  capital 
was  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire investment. 


Diversified  Farm  Pays  Best 
WELL-DIVERSIFIED  business 
pays  best  for  the  man  operating 
a  general  farm  in  the  Middle  West. 
It  will  pay  better  during  a  long  pe- 
riod to  have  several  main  sources  of 
income  than  just  one.  The  average 
labor  income  on  a  number  of  Ohio 
farms  where  there  was  but  one  or 
no  main  source  of  income  was  but 
$227.  Where  there  were  two  main 
source*  of  income,  the  labor  income 
was  $551 ;  where  there  were  three, 
it  was  $761,  and  where  there  were 
four  or  more,  it  was  $1,029.  The 
labor  income  is  what  the  farm  fur- 
nishes the  operator  for  his  labor  and 
management  after  paying  all  farm 
expenses  and  after  deducting  5  per 
cent  on  capital  invested.  In  addition, 
the  family  has  what  the  farm  con- 
tributes toward  the  living. 


Money  Savluj 
.Over  150  Styles. 
Posts-Barb  Wire  !■ 
DM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
DOUBLE  4ULV*KIZED  WIRES.  130 
I.   Get  free  Book  sad  Sample  to  t 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.. 
Dept.  98  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GALLOWAY  engin 


At*  p-fwrfgl,  tJonbW,  nlUbto.  Dswt 
and  coMtractswJ  by  muter  •turn* 
for  hav. 


■vm  DYNAMITE 

»od  Mcomphsh  morm  work  Id  m- 
moTiiig  •tarnpa.  rocks,  tlto  plant* 
Icf  trwi,  difflng  ditch**,  •%€., 
than  twonty  man.  li'i  •■■'■■<-' 
•*i»  and  •a*Uf  hm4;  rnar-nUcd 
mmtu4  Brand ;ibtpp«<l  DIRECT 
from  M  ul  lo  thUtrtate  .lowcitpricaa. 
Ho  saltMinan.  Eatablishad  ov«r  SO 
it4ri     Writ*  for  foil  oartiralara. 

BRUNS  POWDER  CO. 
TERRE   HAUTE,  INDIANA. 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


k,<:<  .  sBnshCar.  Pay  for  It  out  of  yonr  commissions 
on  safes,  my  sjrents  are  making  money  Blilpmentiaro 
e  •»  ■ '  ,  „„.    prompt.  Bosh 

ivt'<  tires    fjota  a^.renteod 
or  moor  /  back. 
Writs  stones  for 
'  fvr  ■*  yese  csts- 

losr  sswf  all  pert.r . 
n'are.  Arirlreea  J. 

Devt.  3M>>  "*' 

DsSco  l(nttk>»-  Elect.  Sta.  A  Lta> 
HU  H07OU  tO«PA5T,  Bssk  lea  pie,  Chlcags,  Illlaola 


What  Is  a  I»aj's  Plowing? 
pARMERS  frequently  want  to  know 
how  much  land  can  be  plowed  in 
a  day  and  how  much  work  it  re- 
quires to  break  an  acre.  Records  at 
the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
on  2.122  acres  of  land  show  that  it 
required  3.4  hours  of  man  labor  and 
9.3  hours  of  horse  labor  for  each 
acre.  Of  course,  the  time  required 
to  plow  an  acre  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  plow  and  the  number  of 
horses  used.  A  four-horse  gang 
plow  with  two  12-inch  bottoms  will 
average  about  4.12  acres  a  day  of  9.6 
hours  when  it  is  running  6  inches 
deep.  The  same  plow  running  8 
inches  deep  will  break  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  less.  A  three-horse  sulky 
with  a  14  or  16-inch  bottom  will  aver- 
age about  2.5  acres  at  a  6-inch  depth 
and  about  0.2  of  an  acre  less  for  the 
8-inch  depth.  A  two-horse,  14-inch 
walking  plow  will  break  about  1.75 
acres  a  day  at  a  6-inch  depth  and 
about  0.2  acres  less  at  the  8-inch 
depth. 


In  Wheelbe^s 


Steel  Wheels 

•rill  make  yonnold  farm  wagon  n  AAV 
as  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  DUUIa 
caoss  they  never  need  repairs.  — 
Write  for  onrbl«  free  book  tell-  FREE 
ag  all  abont  them  and  bow  they  1  w 
Bay.   Craslrs  Mia.  Co..  Boa  733  Qulnos,  lite 


You  can  very  often  get  some 
good  suggestions  out  of  the 
advertising  in  The  Fanning 
Business.  Head  the  adver- 
tisements carefully.  They 
are  meant  for  yon. 


Feeding  Brood  Sows 
"T^HE  feed  allowed  brood  sows  just 
prior  to  farrowing  is  of  vital  im- 
portance.   Sov.-s  should  not  be  over- 
I  fat  at  farrowing  time.    If  too  fat  they 
I  will  be  feverish,  constipated  and  may 
farrow  all  the  pigs  dead. 

A  suitable  grain  ration  for  sows 
prior  to  farrowing  is  one  consisting 
of  corn,  400  parts;  middlings,  300 
parts;  tankage,  100  parts,  and  bran, 
50  parts.  Oil  meal  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  tankage  and  the  amount  in- 
creased to  150  parts  in  the  mixture. 

A  week  or  ten  days  prior  to  far- 
rowing the  sow  should  be  removed  to 
a  farrowing  pen  which  should  be  dry, 
comfortable  and  roomy.  Farrowing 
pens  in  a  centralized  hog-house  eight 
feet  square,  with  lots  opening  out- 
side, make  the  best  quarters. 

The  day  before  farrowing,  the  sow 
should  receive  only  a  light  feed  of 
bran,  fed  wet.  For  the  first  thirty- 
six  hours  after  farrowing  the  sow 
should  be  fed  very  lightly.  Heavy 
feeding  at  this  time  will  produce 
heavy  milk  flow,  which,  In  turn,  is 
apt  to  cause  scouring  in  pigs. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-six- 
hour  period  the  sow  may  be  started 
gradually  on  a  ration  of  cornmeal, 
7  parts;  tankage,  1  part,  and  sweet 
skimmilk  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  grain  mixture  to  one  pound 


of  milk.  If  sweet  skimmilk  is  not 
available,  a  grain  mixture  of  corn- 
meal,  400  parts;  wheat  middlings, 
300  parts;  tankage,  100  parts,  and  of 
oilmeal,  50  parts,  may  be  used. 


Winter  Care  of  Tires 
JF  AN  automobile  is  used  only  occa- 
sionally during  the  winter  the 
wheels  should  be  supported  by  jacks 
and  the  tires  should  be  partially  de- 
flated. 

The  tires  should  be  kept  from 
grease  and  moisture,  as  grease  is  in- 
jurious to  the  rubber  and  moisture  to 
the  fabric. 

If  the  car  is  laid  up  for  the  winter, 
the  tires  should  be  removed.  Cuts 
in  the  rubber  should  be  repaired  in 
order  that  moisture  may  not  enter 
the  fabric.  The  tires  should  be 
wrapped  in  paper  or  burlap  to  keep 
them  as  dry  as  possible  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  sunlight.  They  should 
be  placed  in  a  dry  room  with  the 
temperature  ranging  between  40  and 
65  degrees. 

Inner  tubes  should  be  removed  and 
be  either  deflated  or  rolled  loosely 
with  a  slight  air  pressure  left  in 
them.  The  tubes  should  then  be 
given  the  same  care  as  the  tires. 


I  Want  200 
ional 


Every  farmer  living  on  a  main- 
traveled  highway  should  plant  trees 
and  shrubs  that  will  beautify  his 
home.  It  will  add  to  the  value  if  the 
farm  is  for  sale,  and  will  add  to  the 
comfort  if  it  is  not  on  the  market. 


I  have     ^»4.  Am 
openings  %mm 
right  now  ^JYe» 
for  men  of  x^r* 

mech  an  ical  ^ 
ability — who  want 
to  be  something 
better.    If  you  have 
'  stick-to- it  iveness" 
-determination  tOBue- 
ceed— a  little  money— I 
will  teach  you  the  best  busi- 
ness now  open  to  young  men. 

A  NATION-WIDE  DEMAND 

Through    national    advertising  I 
have  created  a  nation-wide  demand 
for  my  Standardized  Tire  Repair 
Service.    Right  now  there  are  at 
least  200  important  centers  where 
autoists  are  demanding  my  eervice 
and  cannot  get  it.    I  want  good  men 
for  these  centers.    I  eell  you  a  mach- 
ine to  do  this  work— you  become  Us 
sole  owner.   I  teach  you  either  by 
mail  or  in  my  FREE  training  school. 
You  become  an  expert— you  know 
the  construction— the  inn**r  mechan- 
ism of  the  tire  and  tire  building.  If 
you  have  a  little  selling  ability— 
your  success  is  assured.  Auto 
owners  will  flock  to  your  place  of 
business— they  will  give  you  the 
preference  because  thoy 
snow  you  are  a  train 
ed  man, 


BIG 

PROFITS 


There  is  almost  no  lit] 
to  the  profits.  You  can  add 
accessories  to  your  line  and 
sell  tires  besides  repairing 
them.   I  am  prepared  to  I 
belp  you  do  this.  If  you  l_ 
see  no  metal  sign  of  the  •  Man 
and  Machine*'  write  me  per- 
sonally and  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
get  started.    Pon  t  delay- 
write  me  today. 

ivl.  HAYWOOD.  Pre.. 

THE  HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

862  N.  Capitol  Ave.   Indianapolis,  Ind. Jj 


No  Money  In  Advance 


The  Great 
Majestic 
Cream 

Separator 

100% 
Efficient 


Send 
For 
FREE 
Book 


Sensational 
Offer! 

Only  Hartman's  with  their 
$12,000,000.00  capital,  their  tremen- 
dous organization  and  over  two  mil- 
lion customers  are  capable  of  such  a 
record  breaking  offer  as  this:  Order  any 
size  Majestic  Cream  Separator  you 
want -no  deposit— no  C.  O.  D.— no  secur- 
ity.  When  the  separator  comes,  work  it  30  days 
and  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send  it 
back  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

Bultt  For  a 
Lifetime  of 
Service  _?, 

If  you  are  convinced  that  the 
"Majestic"  is  a  wonderful  bargain 
and  just  the  Separator  you  want,  then 
keep  it  and  pay  one-tenth  in  30  days  after 
arrival  and  balance  in  9  equal  monthly  payments, 
or  pay  one-sixth,  tiO  days  alter  arrival  and  bal- 
ance in  5  equal  payments  at  intervals  of  2  months 
each— giving  you  a 


Made  In 
Four  Sizes: 
375,  500,750, 
1,000  lbs. 
Capacity 

Has  all  latest  im- 
provements includ- 
ing remarkable 
inside  oiling 
device  and 
improved 
separable 
disc 
bowl 


We  make  this  remarkable  No-Money-In-Advance, 
Year-to-Pay  Offer  because  we  want  you  to  learn 
from  your  own  experience  that  here,  at  last,  in  the 
"'Majestic"  is  the  perfect  separator— a  masterpiece 
Of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity— an  amazing  triumph 
achieved  in  Cream  Separator  construction. 

Test  it  on  warm  or  cold  milk  and  find  out  by  actual  results 
how  the  "Majestic"  skims  down  to  the  last  drop— note  the 
fine  condition  of  the  cream— how  much  < 
quicker  it  skims  than  any  other  you 
have  ever  seen.  You  will  find  it  jU3t 
the  separator  yon  want.  Our  free 
trial  without  money  or  security  offer 
proves  it  to  you. 

Send  For  FREE  BOOK 

Don't  buy  a  Separator  until  you 
i/et  all  the  facts  about  the  great 
"Mnjcstic."  Learn  allabout  this 
wonderful  Separator.  Compare 
our  low  price.  The  "Majestic" 
Oil  our  y««r-to-pay.  farm- 
credit- terms  costs  less 
than  others  ask  all  cash  for. 


in  this  book.   Mail  coupon. 


Get  the  proof.  It'a 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4094  La  Salle  St.. 
Dept.  S50  Chicago,  III. 


Mail/ 
This^ 
Coupon. 


f 

ft  Name 

J  Address.. 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 
4094  La  SaUe  Street,  Dept.S50  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me.  send  mo  yourA Cream  sJ[Jjf  "^SjJJjlSy 


and  particulars  of  your  No-Money-In-Advance 
Farm  Credit  Selling  Wan  on  Cream  Separators. 


* 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

^KA^  M    <r»  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  (arm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  ktB%pe£  J£« 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Bach  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  aB  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 


Want  Ad  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  road  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago,  111.  

THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  UN 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  uds 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,   500-514   N.    Dearborn   St..  Chicago. 


WANTED;  M  UN- WOMEN.  IS  OH  OVER. 
$75  month.  Government  Jobs.  List  positions 
free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dcp't  A  117.   Rochester.  N.  Y.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

WE  PAY  $80  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.  Blgler  Com- 
pany. XtU.I.  Springlield.  111. 

AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co.,  Dept.   2  2.  St.   Louis.  Mo. 


MAN  TO  WEAR  FINE  SUIT.  ACT  AS 
Agent.  Big  pay,  easy  work.  Banner  Tailor- 
ing Co..  Dept.  634,  Chicago, 


NEW  IDEA  GASOLINE  PUMP — FITS  BAR- 
rel  bung.  Forces  gasoline  into  auto  through 
hose.  Agents  wanted.  Big  profits.  Write. 
Ruslcr  Company,   Johnstown,  Ohio. 


I  ARMS  AND  FARM   LANDS   l  Oii  BALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  ell- 
mate.  Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves.  Industrial  Commissioner. 
A..  T.  ft  S.  F.  Ry..  1  975  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago.  111. 


ESTATE  MUST  BE  CLOSED  AT  ONCE. 
3  farms  in  fertile  Burr  Oak  section  of  South- 
ern Michigan — SO — US — 180  acres  and  extra 
good  buildings.  Close  to  transportation.  Re- 
duced price  and  terms  for  quick  sale.  J.  Mar- 
tin.  1003  Marshall  Field  Annex.  Chicago. 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOB 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it  with 
a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want  ads 
are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  nation 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

QUARTER  SECTION  FINE  FARM  LAND 
for  sale.  Near  city  12,000  population.  Five 
miles  to  fine  summer  resort;  fine  spring  water; 
well  timbered.  For  particulars,  address  owner, 
J.   T.   Baumgardncr,   Manistee.  Mich. 


FARM  LANDS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  FLORIDA  FACTS.  IF 
interested  in  Florida,  before  visiting  or  set- 
tling in  this  wonderful  State  of  fragrant  flow- 
ers and  sunshine,  write  Lake  Countv  Land 
Owners'  Association.  No.  150  Lloyd  St.,  Fruit- 
land  Park.  Florida,  for  free  book  of  actual 
photographs  and  real  conservative  facts  con- 
cerning this  State.  There  is  poor.  good,  bet- 
ter and  best  land  in  Florida.  This  book  will 
teach  you  what  Is  Best  and  Why.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  are  not  land  agents; 
they  simply  wish  to  tell  actual  facts  to  those 
really  interested  in  the  State.  They  have  no 
time  to  waste  on  curiosity  seekers,  children 
or  people  who  expect  to  grow  rich  without 
effort.  but  to  those  of  character.  energy, 
some  capital,  with  a  desire  to  learn  more  of 
the  opportunities  in  this  most  prosperous 
State  we  would  be  glad  to  give  fullest  informa- 
tion. 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry..  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana. 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  litera- 
ture. Say  what  state  Interests  vou.  L.  J. 
Pricker.  26  Northern  Pacific  Rv.'.  St.  Paul. 
MJnn. 

STOP!  LISTEN!  40  ACRE  IMPROVED 
valley  farm  $050.  Free  list.  McGrath, 
Mountain  View.  Mo. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS 

LANDOLOGY,  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  in  regard  to  the  land  situation.  Three 
months-  subscription  free.  If  for  a  home  or 
as  an  investment,  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a  letter  and 
say.  Mall  me  Landology  and  all  particulars 
YSZ'a  rtAd«eS  .?dltor'  Landology,  Skidmore 
Land   Co..   45   Skidmore   Tilde..   Marinette  Wis 


MINNESOTA   FA  KM  LANDS 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  ARE  HIGH  THEY 
will  never  be  clu-ap  again.  Get  into  the  dairy 
business.  Locate  on  the  clover  lands  of  Ait- 
kin County.  Make  your  selection  soon.  Get  a 
choice  piece.  Buy  of  our  company  direct 
Get  low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  Arnold' 
Land  Agent.  Rock  Island  Railway,  407  Wolviri 
Pldg..   Duluth.  Minn. 


I  OR  BALE 

A  GOOD  5  YEARS  OLD  JACK  FOR  SALE, 
as  the  owner  Is  getting  too  old.  Write  to 
Allen  Stlnri.   Oaltvllle,  Tex. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  inventions  wanted,  including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Needlework  Department 


Dressy  Baby  Bib 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


^T  FIRST  glance  this  elaborate  bib 
appears  to  be  very  much  work, 
but  it  is  surprising  to  notice  on  closer 
inspection  that  It  is  not.  The  bib 
is  cut  in  two  parts,  the  full  sized  bib 
and  the  narrow  pointed  shield  at  the 
front.   As  the  purpose  of  a  bib  is  to 


these,  three  large  medallions  and  two 
small  ones  are  used.  Baste  them  in 
place  and  whip  the  edges  with  small 
even  stitches,  turn  to  the  back  of  the 
three  large  medallions,  and  with  a 
sharp-pointed  scissors  cut  away  the 
material,  leaving  enough  to  turn  a 
tiny  hem  and  whip  this  to  the  lace. 


protect  the  front  of  baby's  dress,  the 
double  layer  of  material  is  extra  pro- 
tection as  well  as  ornamental. 

For  all  kinds  of  baby  wear,  the 
fine  materials  are  the  first  to  be  con- 
sidered. Often  one  has  a  small  piece 
of  sheer  white  material  left  from 
other  work,  which  can  be  nicely  util- 
ized in  this  useful  little  article. 

The  medallions  are  of  Venetian 
lace  and  are  cut  from  a  square  of 
lace  and  appliqued  to  the  bib.  Of 


The  small  medallions  are  only  sewed 
to  the  bib. 

The  baby  scallops  are  buttonholed 
flat,  without  any  padding.  Place  the 
shield  in  position  and  buttonhole  on 
a  straight  line  around  the  neck,  join- 
ing shield  to  bib.  A  narrow  edge  of 
Valenciennes  lace  edges  the  shield, 
and  lace  one  inch  wide  edges  the  bib. 

Fine  sewing  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  requirements  for  the  suc- 
cessful making  of  this  bib. 


Value  of  a  View 


FARMER  in  southern  Wisconsin, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  move 
to  a  warmer  climate,  was  very  desir- 
ous of  selling  his  farm.  A  buyer 
came  to  the  farm  one  day  and  looked 
it  over  thoroly  and  thought  it  well 
suited  to  his  needs.  He  wished  to  bring 
his  family  to  the  farm  and  make  it 
his  permanent  home.  However,  when 
they  came  to  close  the  deal,  the 
farmer  and  the  buyer  differed  by 
$2,000. 

A  few  days  later  the  barn,  which 
stood  across  the  road  from  the 
house,  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  loss  of 
the  sale  and  the  barn  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  farmer,  and  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  he  changed  his  plans 
and  decided  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Some  days  later  the  buyer  re- 
turned to  the  farm  to  see  whether 
the  farmer  would  not  consider  his 
former  offer,  but  upon  talking  the 
matter  over,  the  latter  told  him  that 
he  had  decided  to  stay  on  the  farm 
a  tew  more  years,  rebuild  his  barn 
and  paint  his  farm  buildings  and 
perhaps  he  could  get  the  stipulated 
price. 

Just  as  the  buyer  was  leaving  the 
house,  he  said,  "My,  but  that  Is  a 
magnificent  view  you  have  from  this 
front  porch.  I  hadn't  noticed  It  before. 
How  well  the  view  is  framed  by  the 


two  elms.  How  blue  the  lake  is.  The 
distant  hills  must  be  twenty  miles 
away." 

"Yes,  that  is  a  fine  view,"  replied 
the  farmer.  "It  shows  up  much  bet- 
ter now  that  the  barn  is  gone." 

"I  didn't  realize  that  the  barn  cut 
off  the  beautiful  view,"  said  the  visi- 
tor. They  talked  a  while  longer,  but 
before  separating  the  buyer  had 
agreed  to  pay  the  farmer  his  stipu- 
lated price  for  the  farm. 

This  incident  shows  hew  views 
add  to  the  salability  of  the  farm.  Be- 
sides, views  when  well  framed  be- 
come distinctive  features  of  the  farm 
home.  Preserve  the  views  about  the 
home  site.  They  increase  the  cash 
value  of  your  farm. 


It  is  high  time  that  our  teachers 
and  leaders  of  the  people  understood 
that  every  civilized  human  being  gets 
the  larger  part  of  his  life  training 
in  the  occupation  thru  which  he 
earns  his  livelihood,  and  that  his 
schooling  in  youth  should  invariably 
be  directed  to  prepare  him  in  the 
best  way  for  the  best  permanent  oc- 
cupation for  which  he  is  capable.  In 
other  words,  the  motive  of  the  life- 
career  should  be  brought  into  play 
as  early  and  fully  as  possible. — 
Charles  W.  Eliot. 


ininnunnnuniinninnniiininiiinninnniiiniuiniiiuiiniiuiiic 

CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS 

iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiaiiiiiraiiiiininniiniiiiniiiuniiniirauiiJ 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
oiler  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sulllclent  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  la 
the  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  In  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  

RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES,  SKUNK,  MINK, 
cavles,  frogs,  squabs.  Full  particulars  ten 
cents.  G.   E.  Scheerer.  Fulton.  Illinois. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  malce 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader 
among  the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farm- 
ers who  read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  III. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N. 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 

SEED  CORN  —  $2.25  —  GUARANTEED  — 
Samples  and  seed  catalogue  free.  Kllngen- 
smlth's  Seed   Store.    Indianapolis.  Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TEST  YOUR  SEED  CORN.  IMPROVED 
"Eureka"  tester,  fifty-ear  capacity,  65c.  100- 
ear  capacity  $1.00,  postpaid.  J.  W.  Cain, 
Rudy.  Ark.,  R.  1. 


^inuuEiuin  nniiHiuimitBimiiiiffiBHiiiiiiaBaniiin 
POULTRY 

BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 

arrival   guaranteed.     Catalogue   free.  Sunny 

Poultry  Farm.  Cromwell,  Ind. 


LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


RHODE   ISLAND  REDS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SELL  BIRDS  AND 

eggs  In  the  best  and  cheapest  way — a  want  ad 
In  this  magazine  will  bring  you  orders  from 
all  over  the  country.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  it. 
Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St.,  Chicago,  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  faamers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SELL— 

EJTCHAJVGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
QVlCKJLy— 
CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  In  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you.  want  to  deal 
with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
the  information.  We  will  prepare 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
vise you  of  the  charge.  Address 
your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514   North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


FREE 


Startling 

1  BOOK 

Ahoutlhis 

NewKind  of  Hatcher 

Jast  send  in  your  name.  Read  about  16  wonderful 
new  improvements  in  Radio- Round  incubators. 

Built  w#und—  like  hen's  nest— no  c otd  corner s.  Only  one  gzX- 
loaof  oil  to  batch.  Amazing  economy 
secured  by  powerful  triple  heater, 
lour  upright  draft,  patented  heat  d.f- 
fuser.  cJmpJetecircviiwiiiato-rs.  Heat 
regulation  secured  by  cutting'  down 
Came  at  burner  mMt&ymxtically. 

RADIO-ROUND 

has  simple  Vaporising  Moisture  At- 
tachment built  in.  keeps  heat  moist, 
mild.  eren.  Big  oil  tank  needs  filling 
only  once  to  a  hatch.  Double  glass  i  n 
kxnigid  t+p  mean**  dnrhVht  eex  cha-n- 
b«rr.  mad  only  5  Mconos  to  turn  eras. 
No  UTtiiur  of  h*avy  trty.  3  minutes 
■  day  Li  all  the  Radio-Round  requires. 

MAIL  POSTAL  NOW 

Eaow  all  aboot  the  Radio-Bound  be- 
fcr*  ro>i  bur  any  batcher  at  any  price. 
Chipped  on  90  days  trial,  direct  from 
jaclccy.  "Li.Lt  prepaid.  Three  sizes. 
Brooders  too.  Mail  postal  rizbt  NOW 
for  beautiful  new  free  book  about  bie- 
a*er.  easier  poultry  profits.  Address 

MOIO-tOUXD  INCUBATOR  CO. 
542  stair.  Street       Wayne.  Neb. 


of  Chicken 
Profits— FREE 

Send  Johnson  your  name  and 
get  t  he  bedrock 
facta  on  mak- 
ing p 

with  ehickena.    Learn  bow 
■on  started  700,000  people  the 
pleat  and  easiest  way  with 

OLD  THUS 

Bit?  production  makes  low 
price.    And  Johnson  pays 
freight.   Quick  shipment—^ 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  new 
book  whether  yoa  start 
now  or  not.  Address 
M.  M.  IOHNSON  CO. 
Clay  Center.  Neb. 


Toll 
Mm  Your 
Poultry 
Trouble* 


cuba Lor  now  at  the 
old  price.  Redwood  esse — ; 
copper  tank— combination 
water  and  hot  sir. 
Free  Book.  Write 
now .  Save  money . 
aiiaaiH  facsaattr  Ca. 
717  Mantita,  M,->n. 


The  Mankato 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

FOR  US.  Bis  profits.  We  famish  stock  and 
pay  yoa  12  00  each,  also  cavies, 
mink,  skunk,  fox,  squabs,  frogs,  etc. 
2  booklets  and  contract  for  dime.  None 
&■<•<-.  AddrwsTMs!  BELGIAN  H APE, 
56 Main  St.,      Holmaa  Park,  Mo. 


Poultry 

Pointers 

To  Get  Winter  Eggs 
JTARLY  hatching  is  the  secret  of 
winter  egg  production.  The  pul- 
let that  is  hatched  early  matures 
early  and  is  ready  to  lay  eggs  in 
the  fall  when  the  supply  is  scarcest 
and  prices  highest.  Chickens  that 
are  expected  to  be  revenue  produc- 
ers for  their  owners  later  in  the  year 
should  be  out  of  their  shells  by  April 
30  at  the  latest.  If  they  are  properly 
cared  for  thereafter,  they  will  begin 
to  lay  eggs  at  the  very  time  that  eggs 
are  most  wanted. 

To  a  great  extent  the  poultrymen 
of  the  country  have  overlooked  this 
simple  fact.  For  one  thing,  birds 
hatched  later  in  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer are  not  inclined  to  become 
broody  until  late  the  following  sea- 
son, and  thus  an  unprofitable  circle 
is  formed.  Each  year  pullets  mature 
too  late  to  produce  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  and  they  sit  too  late  for  their 
offspring  to  do  any  better.  The  poul- 
tryman  who  wishes  to  get  really  good 
returns  from  his  flock  must  break 
this  circle. 

The  growing  use  of  incubators  has 
made  this  comparatively  easier. 
There  is  no  reason  why  incubators 
should  not  be  filled  in  March  and 
early  April  and  the  hatching  over 
before  May  1.  If  no  incubator  is 
available,  it  may  be  possible  to  se- 
cure broody  hens  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. That  they  will  repay  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  necessary  to  obtain 
them,  is  indicated  by  results  at  the 
Government  poultry  farm  in  Mary- 
land. There  it  is  not  unusual  to  get 
a  daily  average  of  one  egg  for  every 
five  hens  thruout  the  fall  and  win- 
ter, and  in  some  pens  the  average 
has  been  as  high  as  one  egg  for  three 
birds.  If  anything  like  this  per- 
centage could  be  obtained  on  farms, 
the  ordinary  poultry  farmer  would 
derive  real  benefit  from  the  high 
prices  which  eggs  invariably  bring 
for  a  period  of  several  months. 


64  BREEDS 


Valuable  Naw  Poultry 
Book  Pro*  —  108  pages. 
Fine  pure-bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  Choice,  hardy.  Northern  raised. 
Fowls,  ens  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America  a  greatest  poultry  fa.  no.  2*th  year 
 in  business.   Write  today  for  Free  Book. 

Ik  r.  NEUBERT  CO-  Box  821.  Mankato,  Minn. 


Fashion  Plate  Buffs 

Winner,  at  all  the  ISiii  Slio w  *.  Trap- 
nested  11  years.  The  llest  Winter  Lay- 
ers. Start  right.  Eggs  13.(10  for  16. 
A.  E.  MART/.  Hot  B.  Arcadia.  Iod. 
Buff  Orpington  Specialist  and  Judge. 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 
of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1917;  67  breeds  Illustrated 
and  described;  Information  on  poultry,  how  to  make 
hens  lay,  grow  chicks— all  fscts.  Low  price  on  stock 
and  hatching;  eggs.  Incubators  and  brooders.  95 
years  in  business.  This  book  only  to  cts.  Send  today. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,     Box  6t,  Rheesss,  Pa. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  SroCTVS: 

AND  SQUABS  jj^^TSr-SS 

Bow.  pfepSfj  fSWti  fn  natonti  color*. 
priM  wlnnwi,  b«MTt  ia»*ra.  loweat  prieae. 

CTMQfnt  foutfri  Farms  loi  16.      Ots  mm.  Iowa 


In  colors  explains 
bow  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Track  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today, 
'leetrie  Wheel  Co. 

145t»sSI^»cyJIL 


BOYS! 


MAKE  MONEY  EVERY 
WEEK 


selling  our  papers. 
The  Baturday 
Blad«,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming;  Business  and 
I»ne  Scout.  No  experience  necessary.  You 
can't  lose.  No  money  In  advance.  We  show 
you  ,ust  how  to  build  up  a  routs  of  steady 
customers  that  means  steady  profits  every  week, 
and  Just  what  to  do. 


START  TODAY 


Bend  us  a  postcard  and  say,  "I  will  sell  your 
papers.  Send  me  as  many  as  you  think  I  can 
Mil." 

W.   I).   BOWK   COMPANY,   Oept.  10, 
•00-514  North  Oearborn  Ht„  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Hens  for  Setting  Eggs 
gELECT  mature  hens,  and  not  pul- 
lets, for  breeding  purposes.  Con- 
stitutional vigor  should  be  the  first 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  a 
hen.  The  head  should  be  broad, 
wide,  and  deep;  the  eyes  full,  round, 
and  prominent;  the  beak  short 
and  stout,  and  the  neck  of  medium 
length. 

Individuals  should  be  selected  that 
have  well-proportioned  backs,  broad 
at  the  rear  extremity.  The  birds 
should  have  broad,  deep  breasts  with 
long  keels,  which  should  extend  well 
to  the  rear.  The  body  should  have 
plenty  of  capacity  to  allow  room  for 
the  digestive  and  reproductive  or- 
gans. Another  indication  of  vigor  is 
the  well-worn  or  blunt  toe  nail. 

Select  only  active,  vigorous  hens. 
A  good  rule  for  this  is  the  old  say- 
ing, "the  best  hen  is  the  first  off  the 
roost  in  the  morning  and  the  last  on 
in  the  evening."  Avoid  the  use  of 
immature  pullets.  If  pullets  must 
be  used  mate  these  birds  to  cocks 
and  not  cockerels. 


Eggs  Fit  for  Hatching 

I7GGS  for  hatching  should  be  se- 
lected, and  only  those  having 
normal  shape  and  weighing  at  least 
two  ounces,  with  clean,  smooth, 
strong  shells  should  be  used.  Cracked 
eggs,  as  well  as  dirty  eggs,  rough 
shells,  weak  shells,  abnormal  shapes, 
and  extremely  long  or  short  eggs, 
should  be  avoided. 

There  is  no  means  of  determining 
whether  or  not  an  egg  is  fertile  ex- 
cept by  incubation.  The  fresher  the 
egg,  the  better  it  is  for  hatching. 
The  vitality,  however,  is  lowered  but 
little  when  the  egg  is  held  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks. 

Eggs  for  hatching  should  be  kept 
in  a  dry,  cool  place  (50  to  60  degrees 
F.),  laid  on  their  sides,  and  turned 
occasionally.  The  germ  starts  to  de- 
velop at  68  degrees  F.  In  cold 
weather  eggs  should  be  collected  as 
often  as  possible,  to  prevent  chilling. 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  macnines  when  tor  only  $11  we  guarantee  to 
deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid  (East  of  Rockies),  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning 
machines  fully  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use?  Why  not  own  an  IRONCLAD  —  the  incubator 

that  has  for  two  years  in  succession  won.  the 
greatest  hatching  contest  ever  held?  In  the 
last  contest  conducted  by  Missouri  Valley 
Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  2,000 
Machines  were  entered  including  practically 
every  make,  style  and  price.  With  the  Ironclad 
—  the  same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder 
freight,  paid  for  only  $11,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick, 
Lockney,  Texas,  hatched  148  chicks  from  148 
eggs  in  the  last  contest. 


150 


jJO  Days  Free  Trial 

Money  Back  if  not  Satisfied 


sSalvanlzed  Iron;'' 
EGG        l\V»ftsbestos  | 

ironclads  are\>»  Redwood  J 
not  covered  Insulated  Board  s 
with  cheap,  thin  to-Year  * 
metal  and  painted  Guarantee  p 
like  some  do,  to 
cover  up  poor  quality  of  ma-U 
terial.  Ironclads  are  shipped 
in  the  natural  color  —  you  can  see 
exactly  what  you  are  getting.  Don't 
class  this  galvanized  iron  covered,  de 
pendable  hatcher  with  cheaply  constructed  ma- 
chines—and don't  buy  any  incubator  until  you  know 
what  it  is  made  of.  Note  these  Ironclad  specifications:  Genuine  California  Redwood,  triple 
walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covering,  galvanized  iron  legs,  large  egg  tray,  extra 
deep  chick  nursery  —  hot  water  top  heat,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self  regulator,  Tycos 
Thermometer,  glass  in  door,  set  up  complete  ready  for  use  and  many  other  special  advantages 
fully  explained  in  Free  Catalog.  Write  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 
IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.    Box  165        Racine,  Wis. 


ISO 
Chick 
Brooder 


Will  you  let  us  help  beautify  your  home  grounds  by 
sending  to  you.  at  our  expense,  this  Hardy  Landscape 
Collection  of  1 0  Ornamental  Trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs 
and  Plants?    See  offer  below. 

A  few  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
and  value  of  the  home  place.  In  the  above  collection  we  have  had  our 
nurseries  go  to  the  limit  In  making  up  a  LANDSCAPE  offer  that  will 
be  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  delight  to  all  lovers  of  beautiful 
home  grounds. 

This  Home  Landscape  Collection  consists  of  the  following  as 
shown  according-  to  numbers  on  above  illustration: 

Nos.  1  and  9 — 2  Flowering  i>!t.  Ash  trees.  Extra  fine  shade  trees, 
covered  with  white  flowers  in  spring,  changing  to  red  berries  in  fall. 

Nos.  2  and  7 — -  Japanese  Berberry.  Ornamental  shrub  that  bears 
red  berries  and  leaves  also  turn  to  a  beautiful  crimson  color  in 
autumn. 

Nos.  5  and  8 — a  Splrea  Van  Houtlcl,  (Bridal  Wreath),  looks  like  a 
bank  of  white  snow  when  in  full  bloom  in  May  and  June. 

Nos.  3  and  I — 2  Climbing  Roses,  One  red  and  one  white.  Both 
hardy  and  free  bloomers. 

No.  C — 2  Oriental  Poppy  plants.  A  perennial  that  lives  out  of  doors 
over  winter,  and  like  peonies,  the  plants  grow  larger  and  bloom  more 
and  more  freely  as  the  years  go  by. 

Everything  in  this  offer  is  extra  HARDY  and  will  grow  and  thrive 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  With  each  collection  will  be  .sent  simple 
cultural  directions  so  that  any  one  not  experienced  in  horticultural 
matters  can  easily  succeed  with  the  trees  and  plants. 

We  would  like  to  instruct  the  nurseries  to  reserve  one  of  these 
LANDSCAPE  COLLECTIONS  for  shipment  at  proper  time  for  plant- 
ing in  your  vicinity.  Just  reau  over  our  offer,  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  to  us  at  once  and  we  will  see  that  these  10  fine  TREES, 
SHRURS  and  PLANTS  go  to  you  all  charges  prepaid  at  proper  time. 


Name 


Street,  R.  P.  D  

City   State. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  The  Farming; 
Business.  When  answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
I  Inclose  50  cents,  tor  which  send  me  The  Farming  Business  for  one  year,  and 
as  a  Kill  your  Hardy  Landscape  Collection  of  10  Ornamental  Trees  and  Flowering 
Shrubs. 


r       SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  BUYING  BY  MAIL  

I  JOHN  M.  SMYTH  MERCHANDISE  CO.,  CHICAGO 

i  1  

WE  SELL 
EVERYTHING 

WE  HAVE 
WHAT  YOU 
WANT 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES  ON 

EVERYTHING 
YOU  EAT, 

WEAR  AND 
USE 

$876 


Room*. 


g(J  Buy*  All  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware, 
—  Sh«et  Metal  and  Paint  for  This  Big  7- 
Room  House  With  Reception  and  Bath 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 

If  you  are  about  to 

build  a  new  house, 
bam  or  garage,  or  any 
kind  of  building, 
send  for  our  Big 
Book  of  House 
Plant,  which  shows 
about  100  designs 
of  buildings  at 
prices  ranging,  for 
all  material,  from 
$89.00  up.  We 
show  the  build- 
ings In  beautiful 
colored  and  half* 
tone  pictures,  give 
full  description  of  material  needed,  quote  actual  mill  prices,  give 
specifications,  show  plans  and  explain  everything  In  detail.  Be  sure 
and  get  this  book  for  Information  If  you  Intend  to  build. 


I0THING  SAMPLES  FREE] 


WRITE  for  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

STEEL  ROOFING  $2.58  FOR  100  SQUARE  FEET 

Our  prices  for  ready  roofing,  metal 
rooting  and  all  goods  of 
this  nature  are  the  lowest, 
and  our  guarantee  the  long- 
est and  most  liberal. 
Write  for  our  Free  Spe- 
cial Roofing  Catalog  and 
see.  Don't  buy  before 
you  get  our  prices.  We 
are  also  headquarters  for  Wall  Board  and  ornamental  steel  celling 
"Waydown"  prices  on  oil. 


Write  Today  for  Our  FARM 
MACHINERY  CATALOG 

Before  buying,  see  our  big,  complete  line  of  latest 
Improved  191"  model  farm  Implements  In  colore. 
Standard  makes  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Every- 
thing guaranteed.  Free  trial  given.  Half  your  dealer's 
price.  Look!  Walking  plows  $2.90  up-  cultivators 
$2.10  up:  grain  drills  $10.05  up:  corn  planters  f8c  up : 
mowers  $40.65  up:  and  every  kind  of  farm  implements 
mado  at  proportionately  low  prices.  Get  the  book  sure  before  buying 
and  9ave  a  lot  of  money. 


STUMP  PULLERS  MADE 

our  prices  on   Stump  Pullers 


BEST 

Get  our  prices  on  stump 
They  are  very  simple,  made  entirely  of 
steel  and  are  light  and  easy  to  handle 
Built  low  so  team  can  pass  over  rope 
Five  sites  to  pick  from,  ranging  In 
price  from  $13.95  up  Guaranteed  one 
year.  Write  today  for  apeclal  catalog,  showing  pictures  of  all  our  Stump 
rullers.  describing  them  In  detail  and  explaining  the  perfect  work  they  do 


We  sell  mighty  nice  clothing 
Made  from  beautiful  clotlia  lhlo 
snappy,  up-to-date  garments  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  wear.  And  our 
prices  are  low — very  low.  Hand- 
some wool  mixed  casslmere  suits  as 
low  as  $0.15.  graduating  up  to 
$18.50  for  the  finest  all-wool  wor- 
sted, serge  and  casslmere  auits. 
Trousers  as  low  as  $1.25,  and  rang- 
ing up  to  $3.95.  Big  line  of  cordu- 
roys for  trousers.  If  ■  Interested, 
write  for  CLOTHING  SAMPLE 
BOOK  NO.  27R  ajid  see  for  yourself 
er  100  elegant  cloth  samples  from 
which  you  can  cltoose.  Also  WORK 
CLOTHING,  such  as  overalls,  duck 
corduroy  coat9.  Jumpers,  khaki, 
moleskin,  jeans,  or  work  pants, 
waterproof  oil  slickers,  rubber  cloth- 
ing. We  will  be  glad  to  send  cata- 
log free  upon  request. 


A  OIKS'  OOK  HERE!  Fashion  and 
rtlfltj   Millin.ry  Book  FREE  I 

WRITE 
TO  Dl  T 

tor  our 
inatfasb 
ion  Book 
bowing 
1000  ple- 
t  u  r  •  •  . 
(many  In 
colors  «• 
ac  tl  f  as 
the  goods 
look)  of 
rich  beau- 
tiful cos- 
tumetmnd 
ax  quint. 

ilia  try 

creations 
for  •prior, 
and  sum- 
mar  1017, 
Wa  guar- 
n  t  .  . 
f  a  "ltl.i. 
tyle.  par- 
f  a  o  t  fit 
and  low- 
price. 

LOOK — We  sell  washable  dresses  at 
$1.05  up:  wool  suits  at  $8.95  up:  dress 
skirts  at  95c  up:  petticoats  at  43c  up; 
coats  $3  95  up;  shirtwaists  45c  up:  rain- 
coats $1.95  up.  Correspondingly  low 
prices  for  infants',  girls',  misses'  and 
ladles'  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds; 
especially  low  prices  on  high  class  cor- 
sets, knit  -  and  muslin  underwear. 
MILLINERY  big  Hue.  latest  styles,  low- 
eat  prices,  tilmmed  hats,  shapes,  orna- 
ments, flowers  and  millinery  goods  of 
all  kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Every- 
thing shown  in  the  Fashion  Book. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


Top 
Buggy 

*35°° 


If  you  have  any  use  for  any  kind  of  vehicle 
whatever,  we  have  the  most  wonderful  liberal 
proposition  to  make  that  you  ever  heard  of, 
whereby  we  will  send  you  any  one  of  our  vehi- 
cles on  30  days'  free  trial  without  any  money 
to  us  In  advance  (let  your  bank  hold 
It),  and  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  vehicle,  you 
can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  you 
will  not  he  out  one  penny.  If  you  de- 
cide to  keep  the  vehicle,  we  will  send 
you  a  binding  guarantee  for  2  years. 
If  Interested,  write  us  a  postal  or  let- 
ter and  say,  "Send  me  your  Free  Spe- 
cial Vehicle  Catalog,"  which  shows  In 
colors  our  complete  line  of  vehicles  with  full  details  about  our  wonderful 
and  liberal  ofTers.  We  undersell  everybody.  Top  buggies  $35.00  up;  run- 
abouts $30.00  up.   Every  kind  of  vehicle  made  at  proportionately  low  prices. 


Write  for  Our  Free 
Special  Grocery  Cata- 
log and  see  our  full 

line  of  groceries  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  at  big 
and  read  our  great  special 
sell  you  25  lbs  of  cane 
granulated  sugar  for  $1.10;  50  lbs.  $2.20;  7 
lbs.  $3.30;  100  lbs.  $4.40.  No  orders  accepted 
at  these  prices  until  you  receive  and  read  our  otter — so  send  today  for 
Free  Grocery  Catalog. 


money  saving  prices 
otTer  how  ue  will 


MILLWORK 

FOR  NEW  AND  REPAIR  WORK 
Utt  Our  Phots  oh  Doors.  Window*. 

Sash,  blinds, 
mou  ldings, 
stain  and 
all  kinds  of 
ml  11  work 
for  new  and 
also  rapalr 
work.  Goods 
guarante  c  d 
best  Quality 
or  money  re- 
funded. 
Writ*     fo  r 

Mlllworlt 
Catnlos;  and 
Nt-c  oar  big 
w  o  n  de  rful 
bargains. 


HARDWARE 

ALL  KINDS 

Wholesale  prices  ror 
immense  lines  of  Car- 
centers',  Blacksmlt  lis' 
in. i  Plumbers'  tools  and 
supplies.  Circular  and 
cross  cut  saws,  farm 
bells,  pocket  cutlery, 
electrical  goods,  safes, 
concrete  machinery, 
razors  and  barber?' 
supplies,  rope,  bath 
tubs,  bath  room  out- 
fits, lavatories,  fur- 
naces, heating  plants 
and  every  article  found  In  full  stocked  hard- 
ware stores,  but  at  %  regular  prices.  Send 
for  hardware  catalog  and  convince  yourself. 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 


PAINT 

I   t\i 1 1  1    Greatest  paint,  offer  ever  made.  Think 
of  it— we'll  send  our  READY  MIXED 
PAINT  (any  kind  you  want)  ON 
FREE     TRIAL.     Vnu    try  the 

paint  at  home,  test  it  thoroughly, 
compaie  it  with  any  make 
priced  pairt  you  know  of, 
then  decide  if  jou  want  to 
keep  it;  if  not,  return  at  our 
expense  both  ways  and  you 
will  not  be  out  a  cent.  If 
you  need  paint,  varnish 
stain  for  any  purpose  what 
ever,  write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Paint  Book  and 
read  there  in  detail  our  great  free  trial  offer  and 
see  the  124  sample  colors  of  Smyth's  Unlimited 
Guarantee  Paint,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 


SMYTH'S  60  EGG  INCUBATOR 


wad 

ma 
or  /SATISFY /i 


FURNITURE  CATALOG  FREE 


ALL  STEEL-ON  30  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL—HOLDS 
FULL  60  EGGS 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 

To  quickly  popularize  SMYTH'S  AH  S 


THIS  ADV. 
Steel  60  Eg8 


60  Egg  Incubator,  we 

will  sell  5.000  at  only  $3.92  each.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  as  large  a 
per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  as  any  incubator  made,  regardless 
of  name,  make  or  price.  Made  of  polished  steel,  with  double  walled 
air  chamber,  1917  improved  disc  regulator,  standard  thermometer 
visible  through  glass  damper,  best,  safest  metal  lamp,  beat  distribut- 
ing drum  around  outer  edges,  with  jacketed  heat  flue  and  automatic 
beat  regulation,  insuring  even  temperature  and  moisture  in  every  part 
of  egg  chamber,  and  proper  heat  to  eggs  all  the  time.  Full  direc- 
tions with  each  incubator.  SEND  $1.00  deposit  and  we  will  send 
you  this  high  grade,  latest  improved  SMYTH'S  all  steel  60  egg 
incubator  by  freight,  subject  to  examination.  Pay  balance  $2.92  and 
freight  charges  to  agent  after  you  find  the  incubator  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  the  greatest  incubator  bargain  in  the  world,  then  take 

it  home  and  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  at  our  risk,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  as  good  a  hatcher  as  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of,  regardless  of  price  or  make,  or  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied,  return  at  OUT  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  $3.92  and  freight  charges.  If  you  want  incubator  sent  by  PARCEL  POST  send  $3.92  and 
enough  money  extra  to  pay  the  parcel  post  postage  and  we'll  send  on  same  liberal  trial  offer  as  above. 
Shipping  weight  19  lbs.  We  make  very  low  prices  on  larger  incubators,  brooders,  and  poultry  supplies  of  all 
kinds  in  our  bio  free  Incubator  Catalog  sent  you  free  upon  request.    Order  incubator  or  catalog  today. 


Single  pieces  of  furni- 
ture cheaper  than  dealers 
in  small  cities  and  towns 
can  buy  it  for  in  carload 
lots.  We  sell  dining  chairs 
at  72c  up;  fancy  rockers 
$1.18  up;  kitchen  cabinets 
$1.08  up;  sideboards  $10.95 
up:  dining  tables  $3. IS  up; 
parlor  suites  $17.50  up;  couches  $0.95  up;  metal 
beds  $2.98  up;  mattresses  $2.95  up;  and  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  every  other  kind  and 
make  of  furniture.     Write  todnv. 


Save  $10  on  Your  Bicycle 

We  will  send  you  a  bicycle 
on  10  days'  free  trial — if 
you  like  it.  keep  it, 
if  no*.,  send  it  hack 
nt.  our  expense.  For 
full  particulars  and 
lowest  wholesale 
prices,  showing 
how  you  can  *iave 
from  $10.00  t  o 
$15.00  on  a  bicycle,  write  today  for  our  special  Hl- 
•ycle  Catalog  and  Hee  (he  fine  pictures  of  our  entire 
line.  New,  nifty  models.  Low  prices  on  nuto.  rnoior- 
cvcle  and  bicycle  tireB  and  accessories.  Special  low 
prices  on  FORI)  AUTO  ATTACHMENTS  and  parts. 


Galvanized  Riut-Proof  Steel  Tanks  $4 
Best  in  the  world 
Made  of  [J.  S.  stand- 
ard 20  gauge  steel, 
heavily  galvanized, 
HHIlf  ..'I  seams  i.„  i  .  •!  and 
tdcrcd  through,  so 
no  edges  come  in  contact  with  water.  Guaranteed 
absolutely  rust  proof.  Round,  oblong  or  square 
4it-gal.  tnnks  at  $4.00  up.  If  interested,  write  fo: 
Special  Hardware  Catalog,  showing  every  kind  of 
lank  made,  large  and  small,  for  every  purpose. 


Papers  a  Big  Room 

Just  think — only  5/e  for  enough 


H|^k      B  /J*    beautiful  four  color  bronzed  side 
B  ^i*    wall,  ceiling  ami  border  to  paper 
^^^m    K      I     a  big  room.    Write  today  for  our 
*w  Free  Book  of  over  100  big  sam- 

ples of  wall  paper  and  see  this  dandy  paper.  Also, 
our  exquisite  1917  papers,  consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed 
gold,  oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany, 
silk  and  cretoo  effects, 

at  Go  lo  40c  a  double  Hill  j  '  1*^"  OVER 
roll  of  16  yards  Fin-  lit  i  IT  ,00  SAMPLES 
est  varnished  tiles,  22c  11  |M  OF  BEAUTIFUL 
a  double  roll.  Combi  I  UHkj  paper 
nation  matched  with  m  *^*^*-»~ 
cut  out  borders  ready 
for  hanging  at  l%c  a  yard  up.  Wall  paper  for 
all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at 
in  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself — don't  wait.  Get 
samples  now — today — and  see  our  wondrously  beau- 
1 1 ful  art  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand 
free  premium  offer. 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Send  for  Harness  Catalog, 

Write  today  for  our  big  Free  Harness 
Catalog  which  price  lists  the  largest 
assortment  in  the 
world  of  fine  made 
harness,  saddles 
and  horse  goods  of 
all  kinds  for  all 
purposes  and  for 
all  sections  of  the 
country.  Cut  from 
oak  tanned  extra 
choice  packers' 
heavy  steer  hides, 
all  parts  exactly 
uniform  in  thickness,  weight  and  strength:  double  har- 
ness $18.40  up;  single  harness  $8.25  up:  correspondingly 
low  prices  for  saddles  anil  horse  goods  of  all  kinds. 
•Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


$  A  I  95  60  Day' Free  Tria| 

W  I  BSWW         Write    for    free  Engine 


SPRAY  PUMPS  28c  UP 


operate  and  Mil 


Sprayer  Like  Picture  $3.05 

Get  ready  now  to  protect  your 
f ru  it  trees  against  moth ,  scale, 
scab  and  plagues  of  all  kinds. 
We  quote  special  low  prices  now 
for  sprayers  in  our  SPECIAL 
SPRAYER  CATALOG;  write  for 
it  and  see  the  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  all  our  sprayers  at 
28c  up.  Latest  Improved  models 
for  1017.  Easy  and  simple  to 
most  effective  in  results. 


Write    for    free  Engine 
—  B   H    Catalog.    New  low  1917  prices  —  only 
I    $21.95  for  a  powerful  guaranteed  gas- 
I    oline    engine.      Proportionately  low 
stdka*  H    prices  on  lifetime  guaranteed  IV2,  1%, 
■■■  ■    2%,  4%.  6.  8,  12  and  up  to  50  H,  P. 

Engines.  No  better  engines  at  any  price: 
powerful,  strong,  simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being  used 
in  your  neighborhood. 
Don't  buy  until  you 
write  for  our  great 
special  Free  Gasoline 
Engine  Catalog  and 
read  our  wonder  00 
DAY  FREE  TRIA 
WITHOUT  MONEY 
in  advance  offer. 


LOOK  HERE!  $29-g 

No   better   separators  than.. 
Smyth's    Best    1917,  Perfects 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator;yNOUDAT.> 
at  $29.65  up.  and  to  convince  \£REE7RIAL^ 

you  of  this  fact  we  will  send 
10  you  one  of  them  nn  30  days' 
free  trial  without  any  money  to 
us  in  advance.    The  bank  holds 
it.    Use  the  separator  hard  every 
morning  and  night  30  days,  60 
times.    Test  it  any  way  you  like, 
compare  it  with  any  separator,  no 
matter  how  high  priced,   and  if 
"SMYTH'S   BEST"    is  unsatis- 
factory* for  any  reason  whatever, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  the  bank 
will   give  you   back  your  money 
and   you  will  be  out  only  your 
tmuble.      Write    today    for  our 
Special  Cream  Separator  Catalog,  sec  the  picture  in 
colors  and  our  wonderful  low  prices;  read  the  de- 
scriptions and  liberal  trial  offers. 


Sporting  Goods  Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  It  Now 

FULL  OF  BEST  SPORTING  GOODS 
IN  THE  WORLD. 
Write  us  a  postal  or  letter  today,  say- 
ing, "Send  me-  your  special  Sporting 
Goods  Catalog,"  and  we  will  send  it  to 
you  by  return  mail.  It  presents  an  enor- 
mous assortment  of  every  kind  of  sport- 
ing goods  made;  guns,  revolvers,  ammu- 
nition, fishing  tackle,  reels,  game  traps, 
tents,  boxing  gloves  and  hundreds  of 
other  sportsmen's  articles.  Same  quality  as  first-class 
dealers  sell,  but  at  about  one-half  their  prices.  Ev- 
erything guaranteed  and  sent  on  approval.  WRITE 
TODAY  for  Sporting  Goods  Catalog  and  w. 


iDirr 


CARPETS,  RUGS- 

Save  one-half.  Let  us 
furnish  your  rugs,  carpets 
and  floor  coverings.  Write 
for  our  SPECIAL  CARPET 
CATALOG,  the  most  won- 
derful book  in  the  world  on 
floor  covering.  Pictures  in 
colors,  as  goods  actually 
look.  You  see  the  real 
colors  and  pattern  of  the 
goods,  the  same  as  If  you 
were  in  our  store.  Startling 
low  prices  on  Hemp,  Rag, 
Velvet,  Brussels,  Axmlnster, 
Wilton  and  all  kinds  of 
carpets;  also  on  small  and 
large  rugs,  matting,  oil 
cloth,  linoleum  and  floor 
covering  of  every  kind.  Trade  here  and  save  big  money. 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  THIS  WAY: 

JOHN  IYI.  SMYTH  MMUCO. 

703-711  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


LUMBER? 


If  you  need  lumhor 
for  new  or  repair 
work,  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  send  us  the 
list  and  get  our  "very  low  sawmill"  prices.  You 
surely  will  savo  a  lot  of  money.  Grades  guaranteed. 
Shipped  from  yards  at  Cairo.  111.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  or 
Mills  in  So.  Pine  Pelt  or  at  Seattle.  Wash.  Be 
lure  and  send  specifications  for  lumber  needed,  and 
get  our  prices. 
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HELPING  HIMSELF 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


erican  Fence 


Woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Big,  full  gauge 
wires — full  weight — full 

length  rolls.   Superior  quality 
ffip$3    6alvanizing— proof  against  hardest 
weather  conditions. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts  last  a  life- 
time. Hold  fence  secure  against  all 
conditions. 

Sent  Free — Our  Book,  "How  to  Build  a  Fence." 
Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Cbic.gv>       New  York       Pittsburgh       Cleveland  Denver 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  «t  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition 
Tbe  Supreme  Award  of  Kuril 


^  ^  ^  ^ 
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Uncle  Sam 

Offers  to  You 

on  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation, 
in  Idaho,  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
splendid  start  in  the  farming  business 
on  good  irrigated  land  that  he  will 
lease  on  very  easy  terms.  Let  me 
put  you  in  touch  with  this  proposition 
now,  before  the  land  is  all  leased. 

Authentic  complete  information 
absolutely  free.    Write  to  me  today. 

R.  A.  SMITH 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent 
UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 

Room  698,  Union  Pacific  Headquarters  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

(601) 


"V*  "V*     "v-     ^     ^  ^ 


J.  II  I. 


Pull  Stumps  Z>s 
At  Lovr.Cost 


T  TSE  our  "Climax"  stump  puller.  Automatic  ratchet  " 
V/  pawl— no  springs  or  traps.    Heavy  enough  and  strong  1 
enough  to  pull  out  largest  stumps.  Will  not  roll  or  tip  forward  under  heavy  I 
6train.  Low  down  pull,  great  strength  and  leverage.  Prices  $16.95  to  $65  00 
t.  o.  b.  factory.  Southern  Minnesota.  Write  for  catalog— Mailed  free. 
New  York  Chicago 

Kansas  City.  _  ^  Dept. 

FA100 


'////  Ft.  Worth  Portland.  Ore. 
"II  Write  Home  Nearest  Yoa 


•yHE  advertising  you  see  in  The  Farming  Business 
is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answering  these  advts., 
please  say,"l  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 


Sow  the  Soy  Bean 

One  of  the  Coming  Crops  of  the  Country 


'J'HE  soy  bean,  which  has  reached 
•  a  place  of  unusual  economic  im- 
portance in  Asia  and  Europe  as  a 
material  from  which  foodstuffs,  cat- 
tle feed,  fertilizer,  and  oil  suitable 
for  a  variety  of  uses  may  be  manu- 
factured, should  become  increasing- 
ly important  in  the  United  States  to 
both  farmers  and  manufacturers. 
While  the  bean  may  be  grown  thru- 
out  the  humid  and  semi-humid  sec- 
tions of  the  South  and  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  corn  belt,  it 
thrives  especially  well  in  the  cotton- 
growing  regions.  For  this  reason, 
according  to  a  recent  publication  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Department  Bulletin  439,  it  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  the  cotton 
planter  for  adjusting  his  farm  plans 
to  offset  the  damage  to  cotton  in- 
flicted by  the  boll  weevil.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  a  valuable  oil  may 
be  pressed  from  the  beans  in  cotton- 
seed oil  meals,  and  since  boll  weevil 
activities  tend  to  lessen  cottonseed 
production,  the  growing  of  soy  beans 
in  the  South  should  greatly  interest 
the  owners  of  oil  mills.  The  produc- 
tion of  soy  beans  in  considerable 
quantities  may,  in  fact,  be  needed  in 
some  seasons  to  keep  the  expensive 
equipment  of  the  mills  operating 
profitably. 

From  the  farmer's  point  of  view 
the  existence  of  the  many  oil  mills 
In  the  South  and  the  probability  that 
by  furnishing  a  demand  for  9oy 
beans  these  concerns  win  make  the 
legume  an  important  cash  crop 
should  greatly  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  product  on  a 
commercial  scale.  Soy  beans  should 
be  of  additional  interest  to  farmers, 
since,  as  in  the  case  of  other  le- 
gumes, their  culture  improves  the 
soil.  If  a  sustained  demand  for  them 
can  be  built  up.  therefore,  soy  hums 
can  be  introduced  advantageously 
into  a  rotation  with  cotton,  furnish- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  second  impor- 
tant cash  product  and  a  soil-improv- 
ing crop. 

The  recognition  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  bringing  about  the  produc- 
tion of  soy  beans  on  a  commercial 
basis  in  the  South  is  not  based  only 
on  the  economic  importance  of  the 
crop  in  Asia,  where  its  production 
on  a  large  scale  has  been  established 
for  many  years,  or  on  the  estab- 
lished market  for  the  beans  practi- 
cally thruout  Europe.  Soy  beans 
have  been  grown  for  forage  in  this 
country  for  many  years,  and  their 

Borrowing  on 

HE  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act, 
passed  by  the  Sixty-fourth  Con- 
gress, contains  one  provision  that  is 
especially  interesting  from  the  view- 
point of  the  new  business  principle 
it  is  introducing  in  the  financing  of 
farms.  Concerning  the  appraisal  of 
land  for  loans,  Section  12,  Article  5, 
of  this  act  expressly  states  that,  "In 
making  said  appraisal  the  value  of 
the  land  for  agricultural  purposes 
shall  be  the  basis  of  appraisal  and 
the  earning  power  of  said  land  shall 
be  a  principal  factor." 

Heretofore  mortgage  security  has 
been  principally  upon  the  sale  value 
of  the  land.  With  a  50  per  cent  mar- 
gin on  the  value  of  the  land  and  in- 
telligent appraisers,  this  has  been 
safe  business  for  the  lender.  Ap- 
praisal in  this  case  consists  mainly 
in  a  comparison  of  the  land  under 
consideration  with  other  nearby  land 
of  known  value  in  topography,  dis- 
tance from  market,  soil,  and  other 
factors  likely  to  affect  its  sale  value. 
Under  such  system  the  earning 
power  of  the  land  is  considered  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  factors  as 
those  named  are  limiting  factors  in 
the  earning  power  of  the  farm.  Such 
a  basis  of  mortgage  security  is  likely 
to  exist  as  long  as  the  demand  of 
borrowers  for  lenders  is  much  larger 
than  the  demand  of  lenders  for  bor- 
rowers. With  the  coming  of  compe- 
tition in  the  farm  loan  business,  more 


adaptability  to  a  wide  range  of  cli- 
matic and  soil  conditions  has  been 
fully  demonstrated.  In  recent  years 
the  crop  has  been  grown  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  for  its  seeds  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina.  A  large  pro- 
duction of  the  beans  in  this  section 
in  1915,  together  with  the  occurrence 
of  a  cottonseed  shortage,  led  to  the  ex- 
perimental pressing  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  beans  by  local  oil  mills. 
These  experiments  were  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  mills  participating 
in  them  are  now  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  development  of  this  new 
industry  with  American-grown  beans. 
Oil  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast  have 
been  operating  for  several  years 
with  soy  beans  imported  from  Man- 
churia and  have  found  a  ready  sale 
in  this  region  for  the  oil,  cake,  and 
other  products. 

The  soy  bean  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully on  nearly  all  types  of  soil 
and  has  about  the  same  range  of  cli- 
matic adaptation  as  varieties  of  corn. 
The  growing  and  handling  of  the 
beans  are  accomplished  almost  en- 
tirely by  machinery  in  this  country, 
the  ordinary  farm  equipment  meet- 
ing all  the  requirements  of  the  crop. 
In  large  bean-growing  districts  spe- 
cial harvesters  for  gathering  the 
seed  in  the  field  are  used  quite  suc- 
cessfully. The  cost  of  production 
varies  from  $7.50  to  $12  per  acre,  de- 
pending on  the  methods  employed  in 
growing  and  handling  the  crop.  The 
market  price  per  bushel  of  seed  for 
sowing  purposes  varies  in  different 
sections,  ranging  from  $1  in  large 
seed  producing  sections  of  the  South 
to  $2  and  $3  per  bushel  in  the  cen- 
tral and  middle  Atlantic  States. 
Yields  of  seed  to  the  acre  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States  range 
from  about  15  bushels  of  60  pounds 
each  in  the  northern  States  to  about 
40  bushels  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  cotton  belt.  The  average  yield 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  is  about  25 
bushels,  altho  many  fields  produce 
35  bushels  or  more  to  the  acre. 

Climate  plays  an  important  part  in 
yields  and  the  oil  content  of  the  seed. 
Considerable  differences  occur  in  the 
oil  content  of  soy  beans  grown  in 
different  localities.  The  same  variety 
grown  in  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  for 
example,  yielded  respectively  25.4 
per  cent  and  17.5  per  cent  of  oil.  The 
soy  bean  lends  itself  readily  to  im- 
provement by  breeding,  and  experi- 
ments indicate  the  possibility  of  se- 
curing varieties  of  high  oil  content 
by  selection. 

Farm  Accounts 

and  more  attention  is  likely  to  be. 
given  to  the  earning  power  of  indi- 
vidual farms  and  individual  systems 
of  management. 

The  new  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
in  the  section  quoted  contemplates 
following  this  latter  method  in  ap- 
praising land.  Under  this  system  of 
appraisal  recognition  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  farm  may  be 
worth  more  under  one  farmer  and 
one  system  of  management  than  un- 
der a  different  farmer  and  a  different 
system  of  management — in  other 
words,  of  two  farms  that  now  may 
be  valued  the  same,  the  one  with 
the  best  income  can  secure  the  larger 
loan  under  the  new  method  of  ap- 
praisal. Loans  made  on  such  ap- 
praisal are  based  on  the  ability  of 
the  borrower  to  meet  his  obligations 
without  foreclosure,  rather  than  on 
his  probable  solvency  in  case  of  fore- 
closure. 

This  will  be  good  business  for  both 
borrower  and  lender,  as  it  will  curb 
the  careless  borrower,  put  more  cap- 
ital in  the  hands  of  the  best  users 
and  protect  the  lender  against  se- 
curity that  is  not  very  liquid. 


Approximately  10,390  acres  of  de- 
nuded lands  within  the  National  For- 
ests were  reforested  in  the  fiscal 
year  1916.  The  total  number  of 
trees  planted  was  6,146,637,  while 
8,280  pounds  of  tree  seed  were  sown. 
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WHY  SCOTLAND  GROWS  WOOL 

Climate  and  Soil,  With  World  Competition,  Have  Made  It  Desirable 


THE  soil  and  climate  of  the  valleys  of  Eng- 
land, the  valleys  of  Scotland,  and  the  moist 
plains  of  Ireland  account  for  varied  systems 
of  agriculture  early  found  prevailing  in  the  differ- 
ent divisions  of  the  British  Isles.  Man  in  his  long 
struggle  to  improve  his  material  condition  and  com- 
fort has  done  much  by  the  introduction  of  new,  and 
the  improvement  of  old,  breeds  of  stock  and  food 
plants,  but  the  ceaseless  and  irresistible  forces  of 
nature  control  and  determine  the  result.  The  most 
patient  and  persevering  of  farming  men  find  it 
easier  and  distinctly  more  profitable  to  work  with 
Dame  Nature  than  against  her,  and  so  we  find  Eng- 
land the  land  of  fat 
oxen,  Scotland  the 
country  of  hardy  sheep 
and  Ireland  the  island 
of  potatoes  and  butter- 
milk. 

Economic  pressure, 
due  to  free  trade  and 
cheap  ocean  freights 
(for,  after  all,  farming 
is  a  business  dependent 
on  prices  in  a  world's 
markets),  has  forced  the 
three  divisions  of  our 
country  along  some- 
what parallel  roads,  the 
gradual  abandoning  of 
grain  growing  for  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Since  the  dawn  of 
history  the  rolling 
green  hills  of  Scotland, 
rising  gradually  from 
the  sea  on  all  sides  to 
a  height  of  from  2,000 
to  3,000  feet— "Annan, 
Tweed  and  Clyde  arise 
frae  ae  hillside" — have 
been  the  home  of  nu- 
merous flocks  of  hardy 
bill  sheep.  Tradition 
b  silent  as  to  their  in- 
troduction by  our  wan- 
dering Celtic  forefa- 
thers, but  that  the  con- 
ditions were  favorable 
after  the  extermination 
of  their  natural  enemy, 
the  wolf,  their  numbers 
prove. 

The  mild  climate 
would  permit  of  their 
finding  their  food  on 
the  hills  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year 
except  during  severe 
snowstorms,  when  they 
would  be  moved  to 
lower     grazings,  and 


By  John  Borland 

that  such  was  the  practice  we  know  from  its  con- 
tinuing down  to  the  present  day.  Hay,  however,  is 
now  provided  where  practicable  on  the  farm  or 
brought  from  a  distance  by  rail  or  road. 

Early  in  Scottish  history  we  find  mention  of  the 
wool  of  the  Borders. 

"Kyle  for  a  man, 

Carrick  for  a  coo, 
Cunningham  for  butter  and  cheese, 
Galloway  for  'oo." 


In  All  Warn  the  Flesh 
Present  War  I«  \o  Eir 
the  Ann)  of  France  Wi 
in  Mexico,  W  ho  In  Juat 
ality  Allowed  to  .Make 


and  the  Fleece  of  the  Peaceful  Sheep  Have  Played  an 
eptlon.  Thin  Picture  of  a  Flock  of  Sheep  Being;  Driven 
is  Taken  hj  Merl  I,eVoy,  Former  Special  Photographer 
Back  From  the  Went  Front,  Where  He  Was  the  Only 
Photographs  on  the  French  Battle  Front 


The  kings  of  those  bygone  days  were  also  fully 
alive  to  the  value  of  the  national  asset  they  had 
in  the  wool  and  were  wont  to  permit,  restrict,  tax 
and  generally  control  its  export  from  their  king- 
dom as  is  being  done  in  the  present  great  world's 
war.  One  of  the  unlucky  Stuarts  was,  indeed,  in- 
debted to  the  wool  traders  for  his  ransom  when  a 
captive  of  the  English  king. 

Berwick,  at  the  mouth  of  the  silver  Tweed,  as 
being  most  convenient  to  the  hill  district,  was  the 
port  on  the  east  side  for  the  shipment  of  the  wool 
destined  for  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  manu- 
facturing cities  of  the  now  distracted  Belgium. 

The  making  of  the 
ewe  milk  cheese  (a 
great  delicacy  in  its 
time)  was  a  generally 
recognized  branch  of 
sheep  farming  in  those 
days,  and  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  sad  state 
of  the  hill  country 
after  fatal  Flodden, 
where  James  IV.  was 
killed  and  the  flower  of 
the  Scottish  youth  fell 
around  the  body  of 
their  king,  in  that  most 
pathetic  of  all  border 
ballads: 

"I've  heard  them  lilting 
At  our  Yowe  milking, 
Lassies  a'  lilting 

Before  dawn  o'  day; 
But  noe  they  are  moan- 
ing, 

On  ilka  green  loam- 
ing, 

The  Flowers  o'  the  For- 
est 

Are  a'  wede  away." 

After  the  suppression 
of  the  Rebellion  of  1745, 
when  the  clan  system 
of  the  Highlands  was 
broken  up  and  the 
clansmen  scattered  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth, 
the  remaining  chiefs 
took  steps  to  replace 
the  Highland  cow  in 
the  glens  and  straths 
with  low  country  sheep 
and  chose  for  this  pur- 
pose a  white  faced 
sheep  from  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  noted  for  their 
fine  wool.  These  sheep 
in  their  new  home 
proved  a  great  success, 
producing  there  a  fleece 
Continued  on  Page  1295 


Important  Part,  and  the 
to  the  Slaughter  to  Feed 
for  The  Saturday  Blade 
Civilian  of  Any  Nation- 


HOW  WE  SELL  OUR  PURE-BRED  HOGS 


IN  THE  first  place,  the  breeding,  advertising  and 
selling  of  pure-bred  livestock — swine  especially 
— are  so  interwoven  that  if  we  were  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  we  would  say:  First  of  all,  buy 
good  foundation  stock;  then  we  should  take  up  the 
matter  of  care,  feeding,  housing,  etc.,  and  when 
our  space  was  exhausted  and  we  were  compelled  to 
■top,  what  we  had  said  would  sound  something 
like  a  lecture  from  a  member  of  the  Division  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  v. ould  be  simply  a  talk  on 
reaiiy  getting  the  stock  in  shape  to  sell;  all  of 
which  means  that  we  must  first  have  something 
worth  advertising. 

When  that  is  done,  and  after  we  have  seen  that 
our  work  is  good,  why,  really  the  selling  end  takes 
cart;  of  itself,  for  there  is  never  enough  of  the 
really  good  stuff  to  supply  the  demand ;  there  never 
has  been,  and  we  believe  there  never  will  be. 

Assuming  that  we  have  such  stock  for  sale,  there 
are  two  accepted  methods  of  disposing  of  it;  not 
taking  into  account  the  public  sale.  One  is  thru 
the  lavish  use  of  printer's  ink;  the  other  thru 
exhibition. 

The  first  is  expensive,  and  only  Justifiable  where 
there  is  a  large  herd;  and  plunging  into  the  breed- 
ers' field  is  an  almost  certain  forerunner  of  failure 
with  a  capital  F.  The  latter  is  also  apt  to  be  ex- 
pensive, in  fraught  with  danger  of  disease,  and 
takes  the  breeder's  time  and  presence  away  from 
his  real  business  of  producing  really  first-class 
foundation  stock  for  sale,  and  this  alone  requires 
his  entire  time,  study  and  attention.  We  employ 
neither  method, 

Our  simple  method  consists  in  placing  a  small  but 
permanent   advertisement   in   a   first-class  farm 


By  W.  W.  Shay 

paper;  one  that  has  a  subscription  price  that  is  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  by  the  subscriber;  a  paper  that 
is  really  interested  in  better  livestock;  one  that 
demands  reference  from  its  advertisers,  and  guar- 
antees fair  treatment  from  them. 

When  an  inquiry  comes,  we  make  it  a  rule  to 
answer  promptly  and  fully,  using  printed  station- 
ery and  legible  writing;  we  use  a  typewriter. 

It  is  well  to  remember  here  that  the  paper  does 
not  undertake  to  sell  your  stock  for  you;  it  merely 
engages  to  introduce  you  to  buyers,  and  when  that 
is  done  the  paper  has  performed  its  duty;  from  now 
on  upon  your  good  judgment  depends  your  success 
or  failure;  if  you  overdraw  the  picture,  leading  the 
prospective  customer  to  expect  something  extra- 
ordinary and  send  him  something  ordinary,  your 
sales  may  not  stick,  and  if  that  sale  stays  made,  it 
may  be  the  last  in  that  locality.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  are  diffident,  and  show  lack  of  faith  in  what 
you  have  to  offer,  you  may  lose  a  sale.  Of  the  two, 
we  much  prefer  no  sale  to  a  dissatisfied  customer. 

On  the  front  of  our  stationery  is  printed  a  bank 
reference  and  membership  in  the  various  associa- 
tions to  which  we  belong;  we  also  make  use  of  a 
halftone  cut  of  a  picture  taken  on  the  place;  we 
would  not  use  a  ready-made  so-called  "stock  cut," 
an  overdrawn  "splotch"  of  an  imaginary  animal; 
it  savors  of  deceit,  and  deceives  no  one,  for  the 
buyer  of  pure-bred  livestock  is  intelligent.  Indi- 
vidual cuts  are  inexpensive;  you  can  get  one  for 
two  dollars,  made  from  your  own  photographs. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  our  stationery  are  printed 


the  pedigrees  of  our  herd  boars,  blood  lines  of  sows, 
and  last  our  personal  guarantee  on  any  animal 
shipped  by  us,  and  stating  just  what  we  will  do  in 
case  of  failure  of  the  animal  to  please  the  buyer. 
All  this  is  done  to  convince  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer that  he  will  get  a  square  deal. 

When  the  order  comes,  we  acknowledge  its  re- 
ceipt, stating  when  shipment  will  be  made;  we 
select  an  animal  that  we  know  will  please  the 
customer— just  a  little  better  pig  than  he  is  ex- 
pecting; we  go  all  over  that  pig  with  a  preparation 
that  will  kill  any  lice  or  nits  that  are  liable  to  be 
on  him;  then  we  put  him  in  a  crate  with  leaves 
or  plane  shavings  in  the  bottom,  and  with  our  name 
stenciled  in  inch  letters  on  each  side,  and  on  top 
the  name  of  the  customer  in  the  same  characters, 
and  we  get  him  to  the  station  on  the  day  we  said  we 
would,  if  that  is  at  all  possible;  also,  we  try  to  get 
the  certificate  in  the  new  owner's  hands  as  soon 
as  we  told  him  it  would  be  there,  and  when  that  is 
done,  we  confidently  expect  that  when  he  is  again 
in  the  market  for  similar  stock  we  will  be  pleas- 
antly remembered,  but  perhaps  before  that  time 
comes  some  of  his  neighbors  will  be  writing  to  ask 
about  a  pig  like  Mr.  So  and  So's— the  beginning  of 
an  endless  chain. 

Customers  handled  in  this  way  are  the  best,  the 
cheapest,  and  the  most  satisfactory  source  of  adver- 
tising we  have.  Sounds  simple,  doesn't  it?  But  you 
will  please  notice  that  it  takes  us  right  back  to  the 
beginning— you  must  have  the  right  stuff. 

The  printer's  ink  method  will  dispose  of  a  few 
of  the  inferior  sort,  but  the  gold  brick  business, 
whether  carried  on  with  livestock  or  mining  stock, 
Continued  on  Page  1297 
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The  "Business  Man"  Goes  to  Farming 

How  American  Jews  Are  Entering  the  Nation's  Basic  Industry 

IT  IS  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  number  of  propaganda.  On  the  contrary,  it  finds  that  its  great-  experts  were  placed  at  the  service  of  prospective 

the  Jewish  farmers  in  the  United  States.    The  est  task  is  to  prevent  those  who  are  unfit  from  farmers  to  advise  them  as  to  the  value  of  farms  and 

Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  embarking  on  a  venture  for  which  they  are  illy  the  suitability  of  these  to  their  needs.    This  task 

is  in  touch  with  3,718  families  of  Jewish  farmers,  prepared  and  in  which  their  chances  of  success  are  is  increasingly  difficult,  as  good  farms,  well  sit- 

representing  18,590  persons  and  cultivating  437,265  extremely  remote.    Therefore,  when  an  applicant  uated  near  markets,  at  moderate  prices  are  grow- 

acres  of  land  valued,  together  with  the  accessory  who  is  not  a  farmer  applies  to  the  society,  person-  ing  more  and  more  scarce.    In  1907  the  society 

buildings  and  plant,  at  $26,360,664.    The  secretary  ally  or  by  correspondence,  for  a  loan  in  order  to  made  the  experiment  of  buying  desirable  farms  for 

believes,  however,  that  this  society  reaches  only  take  a  farm,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  taken  by  the  purpose  of  reselling  them  to  applicants  at  cost 

50  per  cent  of  the  total  Jewish  farming  population,  personal  interviews  and  inquiries  to  ascertain  his  price  and  on  easy  terms,  and  this  branch  of  its  work 

And  in  addition  hundreds  of  Jewish  farmers  are  fitness  for  the  new  life  he  wishes  to  begin.  has  gradually  developed.    In  1905  loans  amounting 

now  acquiring,  on  farms  scattered  over  the  coun-  Is  the  would-be  farmer  physically,  mentally  and  to  $12,538  were  granted  as  the  price  of  farms  owned 

try,  the  experience  which  will  enable  them  event-  temperamentally  qualified  for  farm  life?    Has  he  by  the  society,  to  be  paid  for  by  installments,  In- 

ually  to  colonize  on  their  own  account.  had  any  farming  experience?   Comparatively  few  of  stead  of  by  cash  in  advance. 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So-  the  applicants  have  that  valuable  asset.    The  pros-  One  of  the  beneficent  effects  of  this  farm-finding 

ciety  has  developed  a  variety  of  activities,  but  the  pective  farmer  must  acquire  his  experience  some-  activity  has  been  that  it  constitutes  a  check  on  un- 

basic  as  well  as  the  most  important  branch  of  its  how;  and  if  he  gets  it  after  he  buys  his  farm,  he  is  scrupulous  real  estate  dealers  and  agencies  for  the 

work  is  the  extension  of  financial  assistance  in  the  sure  to  find  it  rather  costly.    Would  it  not  be  the  sale  of  farms. 

form  of  loans  to  farmers  and  to  those  desirous  of  part  of  wisdom  for  him  to  gain  it  beforehand?  The  A  field  in  which  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  In- 
becoming  farmers.  These  loans  bear  a  low  rate  of  society  offers  to  find  him  work  as  a  farm  laborer,  dustrial  Aid  Society  rightly  and  proudly  claims  to 
interest,  generally  4  per  cent,  and  are  repayable  in  If  he  is  not  himself  fit  for  farm  labor,  but  has  other  have  acted  the  part  of  pioneer  is  that  of  cooperative 
moderate  annual  installments.  Funds  being  limited,  requisite  conditions  for  taking  up  agriculture,  he  personal  credit.  The  report  of  the  society  for  1909 
the  aim  is  to  grant  loans  in  cases  where  they  can-  is  advised  to  let  one  of  his  grown-up  sons  work  on  contained  the  following  passage: 
not  otherwise  be  obtained.  Therefore,  as  a  rule,  a  farm  for  at  least  a  season  or  two.  "One  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  American 
first  mortgage  loans  are  not  granted,  for  they  can  It  was  largely  in  order  to  secure  employment  on  farmer  is  the  want  of  agricultural  credit.  By  this  is 
be  had  from  other  sources.  The  security  given  to  farms  for  such  applicants  that  the  Farm  Labor  meant  short  time  credit,  similar  in  degree  to  the 
the  society  is  generally  a  second  mortgage,  fre-  Bureau  was  started  in  1908.  This  branch  of  the  credit  of  commerce,  as  distinguished  from  long  time 
quently  supplemented  by  a  chattel  mortgage  or  society's  work  has  grown  from  year  to  year.  In  credit  or  mortgage  loans.  While  the  latter  form 
other  collateral.  1915  no  fewer  than  1,201  Jewish  laborers,  mpst  of  of  credit  has  had  an  extensive  development  in  this 
With  loans  decidedly  marginal  and  security  which  whom  had  no  previous  experience,  were  placed  on  country,  agricultural  credit  as  such  is  virtually  non- 
is,  to  say  the  least,  below  the  average,  it  might  be  farms  in  twenty  States;  and  during  its  eight  years  existent,  and  the  American  farmer  has  been  forced 
expected  that  losses  would  be  heavy.  As  a  matter  of  work  the  society  has  secured  such  positions  for  to  depend  for  his  annual  working  capital  upon  the 
of  fact,  they  have  been  only  trifling.  In  the  sixteen  5,532  applicants,  a  large  number  of  whom  have  generosity  of  neighbors,  the  forbearance  of  the  local 
years  of  its  existence  the  society  has  loaned  subsequently  established  themselves  on  their  own  storekeeper,  or  the  cupidity  of  the  usurer.  *  *  * 
$1,883,183,  and  the  total  loss  during  the  same  period  farms.  Our  society,  unfortunately,  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
has  amounted  to  $53,023,  or  only  2.82  per  cent.  The  experience  of  the  society  is  that  $1,000  is  the  in  no  position  to  grant  loans  of  this  nature.  *  *  * 
If  we  take  the  latest  figures  available  we  find  minimum  capital  which  makes  it  advisable  for  a  It  is,  therefore,  planned  to  initiate  a  system  of  co- 
that  In  1915  396  loans  were  granted  for  the  follow-  man  to  venture  on  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  and  even  operative  local  credit  associations,  somewhat  on  the 
ing  purposes:  then  he  must  have  the  assistance  of  the  society.  Of  lines  of  the  Raiffeisen  system,  which  has  done  so 
Purpose—  No  Percent  the  !-15^  applicants  who  addressed  the  society  in  much  good  work  among  the  farmers  of  Germany." 
m.          1     a    f     f                       on        o  1915,  664  possessed  a  capital  of  $1,000  or  over,  319  In  1910  an  effort  was  made  in  this  direction. 

tne  purciiase  or  a  rarni.                            8  had  between  $500  and  $1,000,  164  less  than  $500,  and  Great  difficulties  were  encountered,  especially  the 

ine  purcnase  oi  equipment..       i6V       66  12  nad  no  capital  at  all     In  1915  396  applications  absence  of  legislation  enabling  the  incorporation 

h  ..c".     rucuon  or  rePair  or  were  granted  to  467  persons  engaged  in  the  most  of  such  associations,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 

in  aings  •••••  •                            14  varied  occupations.  proceed  by  organizing  the  credit  unions  as  volun- 

ine  paying  on  ot  mortgages  or  When  an  applicant  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the  tary  associations.    In  the  early  part  of  1911  three 

otne    a  Dts                               ib»       it  society,  help  is  offered  him  in  securing  a  suitable  credit   unions — the    first   cooperative  agricultural 

worKing  capital                            ^14  farm.    The  society  early  discovered  that  to  allow  credit  banks   on   American   soil — were  organized 

_     .                                        ,qfi     777  a  man  to  buy  his  farm  first  and  to  advise  and  help  simultaneously.    In  1912  there  were  five  such  credit 

iotal   dSt>     100  him  afterwards  was  "to  put  the  cart  before  the  unions,  nine  in  1913,  and  in  1915  a  total  number 

The  society  carries  on  no  "back  to  the  land"  horse."    Accordingly,  from  the  outset,  agricultural  Continued  on  Page  1297 

Producing  Profitable  Pickles 

Preparing  the  Soil,  Planting,  Cultivating,  Picking  Must  Be  Done  Right 


A RICH,  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil  and  a 
southern  exposure  is  the  most  preferred  soil 
for  producing  high-grade  pickles.  Fall  plow- 
ing is  advisable  on  soils  that  will  stand  it.  Usually, 
spring  plowing  a  month  before  planting,  followed 
with  frequent  disking  and  harrowing,  is  best  on 
typical  pickle  land.  Careful  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  organic  content  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  as  the  ground  cannot  be  too  rich.  Plow  under 
stubble  and  green  manure,  and  when  available  work 
in  from  twenty  to  fifty  loads  of  stock  manure  per 
acre.  When  possible,  work  a  forkful  of  well-rotted 
manure  into  each  hill  or  scatter  it  along  the  row 
before  planting  the  seeds.  Then  stir  in  a  liberal 
application  of  high-grade  fertilizer. 

Many  growers  about  the  great  Chicago  district 
refused  to  plant  their  usual  acreage  this  year  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  get  manure.  This  condi- 
tion has  become  more  acute  during  the  past  few 
years  and  will  undoubtedly  grow  worse  in  the  fu- 
ture. Growers  do  not  need  to  quit  growing  this 
favorite  table  delicacy  because  they  cannot  get 
enough  manure.  Many  simply  rotate  their  crops, 
grow  and  turn  under  green  manure  crops  such  as 
rye,  vetch  and  sweet  clover,  and  then  use  a  liberal 
application  of  a  complete  fertilizer. 

Tmed  pickle  men  in  the  busi- 
it  his  growers  use  fertilizer, 
i  sprinkled  around  the  hill  or 
|  ten  days  to  strengthen  the 
vines  and  help  keep  off  the  bugs.  The  fertilizer  may 
be  applied  with  the  fertilizer  attachment  of  the 
wheat  drill  or  with  a  broadcast  lime  and  fertilizer 
distributor  just  previous  to  the  last  harrowing  or 
disking  that  it  may  be  well  worked  into  the  soil. 
Some  growers  have  had  difficulty  in  that  they  get 
too  much  vine  and  not  enough  fruit.  A  lack  of 
available  phosphoric  acid  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  is  responsible  for  such  a  condi- 
tion and  can  easily  be  remedied  by  using  a  fertil- 
izer analyzing  high  in  phosphoric  acid  or  by  using 
acid  phosphate. 

Pickles  are  grown  under  contract.  The  company 
furnishes  the  seed  (and  plenty  of  advice)  and  the 


grower  puts  out  as  many  acres  as  he  can  harvest. 
Usually  this  depends  on  the  size  of  his  family. 

The  seed  is  planted  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth 
of  June.  The  hills  should  be  three  feet  by  six  feet 
or,  four  feet  by  eight  feet,  if  the  land  is  very  rich. 
Seed  should  germinate  at  least  90  per  cent,  and 
from  eight  to  twelve  seeds  should  be  placed  in  a 
hill  and  covered  about  one  inch  deep,  thinning  to 
three  to  four  plants  to  the  hill,  after  the  third  leaf 
is  started,  or  all  danger  from  bugs  is  passed.  When 
planting  in  rows  the  seeds  should  be  put  in  about 
three  inches  and  later  thinned  to  one  plant  every 
ten  to  twelve  inches. 

Cultivation  should  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
plants  show  the  rows  and  continued  twice  a  week 
until  the  vines  are  too  large.  This  system  con- 
serves the  moisture,  drives  away  the  bugs  and  keeps 
down  the  weeds.  It  is  found  advisable  when  the 
third  or  fourth  leaf  shows  to  throw  a  thin  furrow 
towards  the  plants  to  keep  the  roots  covered  and 
the  moisture  in  the  ground.  The  vines  should  be 
trained  to  grow  with  the  rows,  leaving  a  foot  path 
between,  so  they  become  matted  and  can  be  raised 
for  picking. 

Striped  bugs  and  a  disease  resembling  blight  are 
the  bane  of  the  pickle  grower.  A  field  may  be  look- 
ing fine  one  day.  The  next  day  a  few  vines  may 
show  infection  and  in  two  days  the  entire  field  is 
nothing  but  bare  ground,  so  quickly  does  the  dis- 
ease work.  Rotation  is  one  of  the  best  remedies 
for  pickle  diseases.  At  times  a  spray  of  bordeaux 
mixture  made  by  dissolving  four  pounds  of  fresh 
slaked  lime  and  four  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  in  fifty 
gallons  of  water  and  spraying  the  vines  once  a  week 
and  after  a  heavy  rain  will  prevent  disease  and 
keep  away  the  bugs. 

Pickle  companies  insist  on  having  pickles  under 
three  and  one-half  to  four  inches  and  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  the  smaller  ones.  One  company  pays  $1 
a  bushel  for  the  small  pickles — say  below  three 
and  one-half  inches  and  only  15  to  25  cents  a  bushel 
for  the  larger  ones.  As  a  rule,  there  is  little  market 
for  the  large  ones,  and  they  must  be  worked  up  into 
cheaper  stuff,  such  as  chow  chow  and  cut  pickles. 


The  pickles  should  always  be  pinched  from  the 
vines  and  the  picking  must  start  as  soon  as  the 
pickles  are  large  enough.  Warm  nights  and  warm 
ground  produce  the  largest  yields.  During  ideal 
weather,  they  grow  from  one  to  three  inches  a  day. 
Pickles  that  seem  too  small  one  day  may  be  too 
large  the  next,  so  daily  picking  is  necessary.  It  is 
the  large  pickles  or  yellow  cukes  that  sap  the  vine's 
strength.  Three  or  four  such  cukes  will  hurt  the 
vine  more  than  thirty  to  forty  small  pickles.  Vines 
kept  free  of  large  cukes,  and  disease,  will  generally 
grow  pickles  until  frost  comes. 

Pickles  are  sorted  according  to  contract  and  de- 
livered daily  at  salting  stations.  These  stations  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  large  vats  or  tanks  under 
cover  where  the  pickles  are  placed  in  strong  salt 
brine  to  cure.  The  proper  salting  of  the  pickles,  or 
processing,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  very  simple  but 
extremely  important  task.  The  salt  in  the  water 
enters  the  pickle  until  the  water  inside  and  outside 
of  the  pickle  is  neutral.  More  salt  is  added  to  the 
water  as  it  is  taken  up  by  the  pickles.  If  the 
strength  of  the  brine  is  not  carefully  watched  at 
this  stage  the  pickles  will  spoil  in  ten  to  fifteen 
hours. 

The  pickles  are  kept  at  the  salting  stations,  in  the 
sections  where  grown,  until  needed  at  the  central 
factory.  They  are  hauled  in  large  tank  cars  to  the 
factory  in  the  natural  brine.  First,  they  are  sorted 
into  different  grades  as  to  length,  size,  shape,  etc. 
In  some  factories  they  are  first  sent  ever  a  mechani- 
cal sorter,  but  this  necessitates  hand  sorting  later 
to  get  out  crooked,  specked  and  defective  pickles. 
They  are  then  washed  and  soaked  in  fresh  water 
to  get  rid  of  all  salt,  after  which  they  are  processed 
in  vinegar  in  tanks  or  barrels  until  needed  for  bot- 
tling, canning  or  shipping  Much  of  the  work  in  the 
pickle  factory  is  done  by  hand,  as  no  machine  can 
satisfactorily  pack  pickles  so  as  to  please  the  pickle 
lovers.  Nothing  but  pure  distilled  vinegar  is  used 
in  putting  up  pickles. 


Don't  breed  animals  too  young,  especially  the 
females  of  small  type. 
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Some  Spring  Spraying  Science 

What  Poison  Mixtures  to  Use,  and  the  Why,  When  and  How  of  It 


Prepare  Now 

SPRAYING  must  be  done  at  the  right  time,  and 
very  thoroly,  to  give  the  best  success  and  the 
largest  profits.  Everything  should  be  ready  in 
plenty  of  time  so  that  when  the  right  times  for 
spraying  come  the  work  can  be  done  at  once  so  it 
will  do  the  most  good.  Destructive  insects  and 
fungi,  or  plant  diseases,  do  not  wait  for  the  grower 
to  get  ready  to  fight  them;  when  they  are  ready  to 
attack  his  orchard  and  garden  they  go  at  it  whether 
he  is  ready  to  fight  them  or  not.  While  he  is  hunt- 
ing up  the  various  parts  of  his  spraying  outfit  and 
getting  his  poisons  ready  for  them,  they  keep  right 
at  work  destroying  things  for  him.  When  he  is 
finally  ready  to  fight  them,  they  may  be  so  com- 
pletely in  possession  that  he  can  do  but  little  to 
throw  them  off  his  farm;  while  if  he  had  been 
ready  to  fight  them  as  soon  as  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance he  might  have  been  able  to  keep  them 
well  under  control.  For  these  reasons  it  is  best  to 
get  the  necessary  equipment  and  materials  all  ready 
before  their  spring  drive  is  begun. 

This  preparation  involves  also  a  knowledge  of 
what  one  may  have  to  fight,  how  and  when  they 
work,  and  how  to  fight  them.  One  must  know  when 
and  where  to  look  for  insects  or  fungi.  He  must 
know  how  they  work  to  destroy  his  plants,  and 
what  will  kill  them.  So  that,  to  be  completely  pre- 
pared, he  must  be  equipped  with  knowledge,  ma- 
terials and  machinery. 


a  fungicide,  is  also  good  for  killing  many  sucking 
insects.  Many  men  mix  an  insecticide — such  as  lead 
arsenate — with  their  fungicide  so  that  one  spraying 
will  kill  both  diseases  and  insects. 


T 


Arsenate  of  Lead 

>HIS  is  a  reliable  poison  for  biting  insects 
and  is  less  liable  to  harm  the  foliage  than 
is  paris  green.  It  also  sticks  to  the  leaves 
very  well  and  so  is  sure  to  do  its  work.  It  may  be 
used  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  bordeaux 
mixture  or  with  lime-sulphur.  When  used  in  com- 
bination with  lime-sulphur  one  is  able  to  fight 
fungi,  sucking  and  biting  insects  with  one  spray- 
ing; so  far  as  known  now,  this  is  the  only  arsenic 
compound  which  can  be  used  safely  with  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution.  It  is  generally  used  at  the  rate  of 
2  pounds  to  50  gallons,  but  in  spraying  for  curculio 
on  apple  or  plum  just  before  and  just  after  blossom- 
ing season,  use  3  pounds  to  50  gallons.  In  very  humid 
climates,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  only  what  is 
known  as  neutral  lead  arsenate;  but  in  such  cli- 
mates as  are  found  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  no  trouble 
has  been  experienced  in  using  the  acid  lead  ar- 
senate. 


be  used  in  treating  the  potato  blight  than  is  re- 
quired for  spraying  apples. 

Bordeaux  mixture  consists  of  a  mixture  of  water, 
copper  sulphate  and  lime.  The  strength  of  the  mix- 
ture is  generally  indicated  by  stating  the  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate  and  lime  used  in  making  50 
gallons  of  the  mixture.  Thus  the  formula  4-4-50 
consists  of  4  pounds  each  of  the  sulphate  and  the 
lime,  with  enough  water  to  make  up  50  gallons  of 
the  mixture.  This  formula  is  recommended  for  use 
in  spraying  orchard  fruits  for  bitter  rot  and  blotch. 
The  6-6-50  formula  is  used  for  potato  blight,  while 
the  3-3-50  formula  is  used  on  apples  after  they  have 
blossomed. 

To  make  the  4-4-50  mixture  proceed  as  follows: 
Dissolve  4  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol) 
in  hot  water  and  dilute  it  to  25  or  35  gallons.  Take 
2%  to  4  pounds  of  unslacked  quicklime,  slack  it 
and  dilute  with  enough  water  to  make  50  gallons 
after  putting  with  the  copper  sulphate  solution. 
Pour  the  two  together  and  strain  thru  a  fine  meshed 
wire  screen  to  take  out  all  coarse  particles  or  other 
things  which  would  clog  the  spray  nozzle. 


The  Enemy 


T 


HERE  are  two  kinds  of  enemies  which  one 
must  fight  in  his  orchard  and  garden;  these 
are  fungi  and  in- 


Bordeaux  Mixture 

'HIS  mixture  has  come  into  general  use  for 
fighting  orchard,  farm  and  garden  fungi,  or 
fungous  diseases,  such  as  apple  bitter  rot, 
potato  blight,  cherry  leaf  spot,  grape  mildew  and 
similar  affections.  The  strength  of  the  mixture 
should  be  varied  to  meet  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  used;  a  much  stronger  mixture  should 


L 
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sects.  These  fungi  are 
each  one  some  sort  of  a 
false  vegetable  or  plant 
growth,  a  parasite  plant 
which  lives  on  a  tree  or 
a  bush  or  a  plant  and 
saps  out  its  very  life. 
The  insects  belong  to 
the  animal  kingdom  in- 
stead of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  are  of 
two  general  kinds,  suck- 
ers and  eaters.  The 
suckers  pierce  the  bark 
or  skin  of  the  plant 
some  place  and  suck 
out  the  juices  much  as 
a  mosquito  pierces  our 
own  skin  and  sucks  out 
our  own  blood.  The 
biters  eat  the  leaves  or 
other  tender  parts  of 
the  plants  and  thus  in- 
terfere with  the  growth 
of  the  plant  or  its  pro- 
duction of  fruit. 

The  fungi  are  fought 
by  means  of  poisons 
which  literally  kill 
them,  these  poisons  be- 
ing called  fungicides. 
The  fungicides  will  do 
nothing  more  than  to 
kill  the  fungi  and  pre- 
vent their  further  de- 
velopment or  spread; 
they  will  not  restore 
the  plant  to  its  former 
healthy  condition;  they 
are  preventives  rather 
than  cures.  Insects  are 
also  fought  with  poi- 
son*, which  are  called 
insecticides;  they  also 
are  merely  preventives, 
and  not  cures.  Because 
of  the  two  kinds  of  in- 
sects to  be  fought,  two 
kinds  of  insecticides 
must  be  used.  For  the 
suckers,  we  must  use 
poisons  which,  when 
they  touch  the  skin  or 
shell  of  the  insect,  will 
kill  him;  these  might 
be  called  contact  poi- 
sons. For  the  biters  or 
eaters,  we  must  use  poi- 
sons which,  when  eaten 
with  parts  of  the  plant, 
will  cause  the  insect  to 
sicken  and  die.  Some 
fungicides  will  also 
serve  as  Insecticides; 
the  lime-sulphur  mix- 
ture, which  is  primarily 


A  SPRING  SPRAYING  CALENDAR 


When  to  Spray 

Apples,  during  dormant  season  •  in  spring 
just  as  buds  begin  to  break. 


Cherry,  Just  before  blossoms  open. 


Peaches,  before  buds  get  large. 


Plums,  Just  before  blossoms  open. 


Strawberries,  when  growth 
later  as  often  as  needed. 


begins,  and 


Currants  and 
first  appear. 


gooseberries,   when  leaves 


What  to  Use  and  What  For 

Lime-sulphur  for  San  Jose  scale,  oyster  shell 
bark  louse,  scurfy  bark  louse,  and  other  scale  in- 
sects; use  strength  of  15  to  16  pounds  sulphur  to 
50  gallons. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50,  or  lime-sulphur  with  4 
pounds  sulphur  to  50  gallons  for  fruit  rot;  arsenate 
of  lead,  3  pounds  to  50  gallons  for  curculio. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50,  or  lime-sulphur,  4 
pounds  sulphur  to  50  gallons,  for  leaf  curl  and 
brown  rot. 

Arsenate  of  lead,  3  pounds  to  50  gallons,  for 
curculio;  bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50,  or  lime  sulphur, 
4  pounds  sulphur  to  50  gallons,  for  brown  rot. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50,  for  rust  or  leaf  spot. 

Lime  sulphur,  4  pounds  sulphur  to  50  gallons,  or 
bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50,  for  mildew. 


Lime-sulphur  Solution 

IME-SULPHUR  solution  is  very  valuable  both 
as  a  fungicide  and  as  an  insecticide  for  fight- 
ing such  sucking  insects  as  the  San  Jose 
scale.  This  name  means  some  mixture  which  has 
been  made  by  boiling  together  lime  and  sulphur  by 
means  of  artificial  heat.  It  is  not  a  uniform  com- 
pound, it  is  prepared  and  used  in  varying  strengths 
for  different  purposes.  It  is  made  in  concentrated 
form  to  keep  in  stock;  then,  as  needed,  this  concen- 
trate is  diluted  to  the  required  strength  and  used. 

Because  of  the  equip- 
ment involved  in  mak- 
ing the  concentrate,  it 
is  cheaper  and  better  to 
buy  a  commercial  con- 
centrate unless  one  has 
a  very  large  orchard. 

For  San  Jose  scale 
the  concentrate  should 
be  diluted  until  there  are 
from  15  to  16  pounds  of 
sulphur  to  50  gallons 
of  the  solution;  with 
commercial  concen- 
trates this  generally 
means  one  gallon  of  the 
concentrate  to  some- 
where from  8  to  12  gal- 
lons of  water.  For 
spraying  trees  in  leaf 
use  a  mixture  with  4 
pounds  of  sulphur  to  50 
gallons;  with  commer- 
cial concentrates  this 
generally  means  1  gal- 
lon of  concentrates  to 
30  to  40  gallons  of 
water,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  concen- 
trate. 


How  to  Spray 

IN  SPRAYING  to  pre- 
vent fungous  dis- 
eases, such  as  the 
apple  scab,  the  best  re- 
sults are  had  when  the 
leaf  is  covered  most 
completely  and  perma- 
nently with  the  spray 
mixture.  The  same  is 
true  when  spraying 
with  insect  poisons. 
This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  making  a 
spray  so  fine  that  it 
will  fall  on  the  leaf  in 
mist-like  particles  and 
dry  there.  The  aim 
should  be  to  cover 
every  leaf  in  this  way, 
and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  making  the  leaves 
drip  from  being  over- 
wet,  as  dripping  will 
drain  much  of  the  mist 
off  the  leaves.  In  spray- 
ing with  lime-sulphur, 
it  is  especially  neces- 
sary to  watch  this 
point.  The  leaves  can 
be  covered  in  a  better 
way,  and  at  a  less  cost 
for  time  and  materials, 
with  a  fine  spray  than 
with  a  coarser  one. 
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INDEPENDENCE  LIES  HERE 

INDEPENDENCE  is  to  be  found  in  a  self-support- 
ing home.  By  a  self-supporting  home  on  the 
farm  we  mean  a  farm  where  plenty  of  butter, 
eggs,  milk,  meat,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced 
to  supply  abundantly  the  needs  of  that  home; 
where  sufficient  crops  and  other  things  are  pro- 
duced which  will  sell  readily  at  a  good  price  at 
any  time  of  the  year  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the 
home  and  the  farm  for  cash;  also  where  plenty  of 
feed  is  raised  for  all  the  animals  which  are  kept  on 
the  farm  to  do  the  work  and  supply  the  home  needs, 
and  most  of  the  feed  for  the  animals  which  are 
being  kept  for  sale.  This  makes  a  farm  home 
which  can  exist  in  comfort  as  nearly  without  aid 
or  products  from  other  farms  or  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  is  possible  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances growing  out  of  our  highly  organized  and 
diversified  world  life.  This  is  the  sort  of  home 
which  can  weather  best  the  hard  times  and  adver- 
sities which  come  some  time  or  other  to  every  man. 
Taking  it  year  in  and  year  out,  in  the  long  run, 
such  a  home  will  make  and  save  more  money  than 
the  one  which  is  not  self-supporting. 

READ  THE  ADS 

SOME  of  the  most  instructive  reading  to  be  found 
in  this  or  any  other  farm  paper  is  to  be  found 
in  our  advertisements.  Here  the  manufactur- 
ers tell  you  things  about  their  products  which  it  is 
important  for  you  to  know,  and  yet  which  we  can- 
not tell  you  in  our  reading  columns  because  their 
competitors  would  accuse  us  of  discriminating  fa- 
voritism if  we  did.  These  are  things  which  can 
properly  be  told  only  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
yet  are  things  which  you  should  know.  The  simple 
fact  that  they  are  told  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  The  Farming  Business  is  ample  proof  that  they 
are  true  and  conservative.  Every  advertiser  is  care- 
fully investigated  by  our  special  representatives 
before  he  is  permitted  to  tell  his  story  to  our  read- 
ers thru  our  advertising  columns.  Our  annual 
income  would  be  increased  by  many  thousands  of 
dollars  if  we  would  let  every  one  who  wants  to  say 
whatever  he  wants  to  in  our  advertising  columns. 
But  by  letting  them  tell  untruths  to  our  readers 
in  this  way  we,  ourselves,  would  be  parties  to  those 
untruths,  and  we  can't  afford  to  do  that.  We  want 
you  not  only  to  read  the  advertisements  in  every 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business,  but  we  want  you 
to  know  that  you  can  rely  on  their  truthfulness. 

DOING  OUR  PART 

NOW  is  a  good  time  to  do  our  part  toward 
keeping  our  boys  and  girls  so  interested 
in  farm  work  and  farm  problems  that  they 
will  not  want  to  go  to  town  when  they  become  old 
enough  to  take  up  the  duties  of  life  on  their  own 
responsibility.  Right  now,  in  all  the  farming 
States  of  the  Union,  Government  officials  are  cam- 
paigning for  members  in  their  various  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Farm  and  Home  Clubs.  These  Clubs  and 
the  contests  conducted  thru  them  among  the  boys 
and  the  girls  are  about  the  finest  thing  imaginable  for 
giving  the  boys  and  girls  a  very  keen  interest  in 
some  one  or  more  of  the  many  things  which  go  to 
make  up  a  farm  business.  Every  man  who  has  a 
son  or  daughter  old  enough  to  belong  to  one  of 
these  Clubs  should  do  everything  he  can  to  encour- 
age the  youngsters  to  join  some  one  of  the  Clubs 
being  conducted  in  their  county  or  township.  If 
there  is  no  such  Club  in  existence  at  this  time, 
then  such  parents  should  get  together  and  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  form  such  Clubs  for  the  good  of 
their  children. 


You  Are  Wrong,  S.  C. 

These  new  land  banks  are  going  to  stimulate  land 

speculation,  rather  than  curb  It  as  has  been  claimed. 
Just  see  how  it  can  be  worked  In  the  case  of  my 
neighbor,  whom  I  shall  call  John  Smith.  He  owns 
two  quarter-sections  of  land  worth  $125  an  acre.  He 
lives  on  one  of  them  and  has  a  hired  man  living  on 
the  other,  so  that  they  are  really  two  farms,  altho  he 
is  operating  them  both  himself  instead  of  renting 
one  of  them.  He  can  borrow  $10,000  on  each  of  those 
farms;  and  this  will  give  him  one-half  the  purchase 
price  of  the  two  quarter-sections  adjoining  him  which 
he  wants  to  get  hold  of.  The  other  $20,000  he  can 
borrow  on  these  two  quarters  he  wants  to  buy;  thus 
mortgaging  the  entire  section  so  as  to  buy  one-half 
of  it.  He  is,a  mighty  good  farmer  and  in  a  very 
few  years  will  make  enough  off  this  section  to  pay 
one-half  the  purchase  price  of  another  quarter,  bor- 
rowing the  other  half  thru  the  local  loan  association. 
Thus  he  becomes  one  of  those  land  hogs  we  hear  so 
much  about,  and  the  Farm  Loan  Act  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  It  by  enabling  him  to  borrow  on 
long  term  mortgages.    This  Is  not  right. — S.  C,  Iowa. 

gACK  up  a  minute,  S.  C.  You  have  overlooked  a 
bet.  John  Smith  can  get  as  many  loans  as  he 
wants  to  thru  his  local  loan  association,  but  the 
sum  total  of  all  of  them  cannot  exceed  $10,000. 
That  scheme  you  have  worked  out  in  your  own 
mind  for  John  Smith  to  buy  up  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood might  be  worked  if  the  Joint  Stock  Land 
Banks  were  working  now,  but  they  are  not  working 
yet,  and  will  not  be  for  at  least  a  year  yet.  Several 
theoretical  criticisms  have  been  presented  against 
these  joint  stock  banks,  and  it  is  possible  Congress 
may  make  some  changes  in  that  part  of  the  law 
governing  them  before  they  have  been  organized. 

How  I  Prune 

It  is  getting  near  time  to  prune  the  orchard,  so  I 
shall  give  my  way  of  doing  it.  I  take  a  good,  thin- 
bladed  corn  knife,  and  sharpen  it  up  well.  I  take  it, 
and  a  nice,  handy  little  wooden  mallet,  and  go  into 
my  orchard.  When  I  find  a  limb  that  I  want  to  re- 
move I  place  the  edge  of  the  knife  against  the  under 
side  of  the  limb  close  to  the  tree  and,  guiding  the 
edge  of  the  knife  so  that  it  goes  Just  where  I  want 
it  to  go,  I  hit  it  a  tap  with  my  wooden  mallet.  This 
makes  a  wound  which  does  not  need  to  be  trimmed 
as  when  a  saw  is  used.  I  can  cut  off  quite  large 
limbs  by  hitting  the  knife  a  few  blows.  I  can  trim 
very  fast  in  this  way,  and  the  wounds  soon  heal  over 
in  good  shape. 

We  have  been  having  remarkably  fine  weather  here 
lately.  The  sun  is  taking  away  the  snow  very  rapid- 
ly; in  many  places  the  roads  are  dusty.  It  looks  as  if 
It  might  be  rather  hard  on  last  year's  seeding  of 
grass. — J.  M.,  Wisconsin. 

"yHIS  is  a  mighty  good  hunch  J.  M.  has  for  trim- 
ming his  trees.  A  little  practice  with  the  mal- 
let, and  one  should  be  able  to  trim  his  trees  very 
rapidly  and  without  making  any  wounds  in  the 
side  of  the  trunk  or  main  limbs.  Using  the  "upper 
cut"  there  is  no  danger  of  splitting  the  small  stub 
of  a  limb  which  is  left.  With  a  thin-bladed  knife, 
which  is  very  sharp,  the  wound  which  is  left  on  the 
end  of  the  limb  is  smooth  so  rain  does  not  hold 
in  it  and  cause  decay  into  the  main  branch.  Now 
that  J.  M.  has  told  us  this  valuable  little  wrinkle 
of  his,  let  others  tell  similar  schemes  which  they 
use  in  pruning  and  other  tasks  about  the  orchard. 

Thinks  Law  Too  Restricted 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  limiting  those  who  may 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Land  Banks  to  the  men  who 
are  actually  working  their  own  farms  is  not  fair. 
Take  my  case  for  instance:  I  own  a  farm  and  need 
a  loan  with  which  to  make  some  needed  improve- 
ments on  it,  but  I  can't  borrow  from  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  because  I  am  not  working  it,  for  two  rea- 
sons; I  am  not  physically  able  to  do  the  work,  and 
must  live  in  town  so  my  children  can  go  to  high 
school.  Because  I  am  not  actually  living  on  my  farm 
and  working  it  myself,  the  local  loan  association 
being  formed  in  this  community  will  not  let  me  join 
and  get  a  loan  thru  the  association.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  not  fair,  that  it  is  unjust  discrimi- 
nation; I  am  not  a  land  speculator,  and  so  should  be 
entitled  to  benefit  from  this  new  law. — J.  A.,  Indiana. 

JSjO,  YOU  are  not  a  land  speculator  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  And,  while  you  are  doing 
the  best  thing  for  your  family  by  giving  the  chil- 
dren a  high  school  education,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  are  not  as  good  a  citizen  in  your  community 
as  you  would  be  if  you  were  living  on  and  operat- 
ing your  own  farm,  even  tho  you  are  not  able  to 
do  the  work  yourself  and  had  to  hire  men  to  do 
the  work  for  you.  There  had  to  be  a  limit  some- 
where, so  the  framers  of  the  law  saw  fit  to  require 
that  a  man,  to  borrow  under  the  Farm  Loan  Act, 
must  be  responsible  financially  and  in  all  other 
ways  for  the  operation  of  his  farm.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  there  are  no  faults  in  the  law 
as  it  now  stands.    As  it  is  put  to  work,  there  is 


no  doubt  a  number  of  faults  will  be  discovered; 
and  it  is  only  by  those  who  are  injured  by  these 
faults,  as  they  are  discovered,  airing  their  com- 
plaints that  the  law  may  be  amended  so  as  to  cor- 
rect these  faults.  Let  us  thrash  these  things  out 
among  ourselves  by  comparing  our  ideas  and  ex- 
periences on  the  subject  and  thus  help  the  coming 
Congress  improve  the  law. 

Ten  Thousand  Not  Enough 

Ten  thousand  dollars  is  not  big  enough  a  limit  to 
the  amount  one  man  can  borrow  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Farm  Loan  Act.  Land  in  my  communi- 
ty is  worth  $200  an  acre.  General  grain  and  live- 
stock farming  is  the  rule  here,  so  a  man  needs  a 
quarter-section  at  least.  This  Is  worth,  then,  $32,000; 
and  yet  I  could  not  borrow  one-third  of  its  value. 
I  think  they  ought  to  "take  the  roof  off"  and  let  a 
man  borrow  any  amount  so  long  as  it  is  not  more 
than  one-half  the  value  of  the  farm  which  he  is  ac- 
tually working  and  which  he  offers  as  security  for 
the  loan.  The  present  limit  places  a  hardship  on  us 
fellows  who  live  where  the  price  of  land  is  high. — 
M.  G..  Illinois. 

YOU  have  overlooked  one  phase  of  the  law,  M.  G. 

This  limit  applies  to  only  those  loans  which 
are  made  thru  the  national  farm  loan  associations. 
You  and  your  class  are  to  be  cared  for  a  little  later,  af- 
ter the  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  have  been  organized. 
These  are  to  be  organized  to  loan  any  amount  so 
long  as  it  does  not  exceed  one-half  the  value  of  the 
land  offered  as  security.  Just  wait  a  little  while, 
your  turn  will  come  in  all  good  time. 


Watch  the  Sheep 

THE  sheep  that  are  to  bear  lambs  should  be 
watched  very  closely.  As  the  date  for  lamb- 
ing approaches  the  ewe  naturally  becomes 
heavier  and  needs  careful  attention.  She  is  in 
danger  of  miring  in  the  soft  ground,  so  should  be 
kept  off  of  muddy  fields.  She  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  to  a  pond  to  drink  if  it  is  miry.  If  she  once 
gets  down  in  the  mud  she  will  strain  herself  in  her 
struggles  to  pull  out  and  may  become  seriously  in- 
jured. It  is  also  wise  to  keep  the  ewe  out  of  the 
rains,  for  she  bedrabbles  her  fleece,  which  will  be- 
come heavy  and  uncomfortable. 

Then,  no  hogs  should  be  allowed  in  her  enclosure 
near  the  lambing  period.  They  are  very  apt  to 
devour  the  newly-born  lamb,  which  means  much 
loss.  Vicious  animals  of  all  kinds  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  field  where  the  ewe  runs.  A  pawing  or 
kicking  horse  or  mule  may  severely  injure  the  ewe. 
A  cow  or  bull  with  horns  may  gore  her  to  death. 

If  the  nights  are  cool,  raw  or  windy,  the  ewe 
should  be  kept  under  shelter.  If  she  drops  her 
lamb  in  the  cold  it  will  chill  and  die.  She  should 
be  kept  in  a  shed  where  there  is  plenty  of  straw 
bedding.  A  stall  seven  by  eight  feet  is  a  good 
place  for  the  ewe  at  lambing  time,  as  she  can  be 
kept  separate  from  the  flock,  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  lamb  being  trampled  by  other  sheep 
or  becoming  lost  from  the  mother. 

The  ewe  that  is  to  lamb  should  have  a  good 
ration  that  will  make  her  strong  for  her  task.  A 
mixture  of  one-half  corn  and  the  other  half  oats 
will  make  a  good  grain  ration.  She  should  have 
two  feeds  of  this  mixture  each  day.  A  little  bran 
might  be  added  to  the  evening  feed,  as  it  serves  to 
tone  up  the  system  and  keep  the  bowels  regulated. 
Plenty  of  clover  hay  should  be  kept  in  the  rack 
at  all  times  unless  there  is  plenty  of  grass  in  the 
fields. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  good  the 
pasture,  the  ewes  with  lambs  should  be  fed  some 
grain  each  day.  This  will  keep  them  strong  so 
that  they  can  provide  plenty  of  nourishment  for 
the  lambs.  Strong  ewes  mean  vigorous  lambs  every 
time.  With  proper  care  the  flock  of  ewes  will  pay 
for  themselves  each  year  in  wool  and  lambs. — W.  D. 
Neale. 


Cooperative  Selling  Boosts  Prices 

BY  COOPERATIVE  shipping  of  potatoes  under 
the  leadership  of  County  Agent  W.  E.  Lyman, 
the  farmers  of  Lawrence  County,  South  Da- 
kota, made  $2,500  more  on  fifty  cars  of  potatoes  than 
they  would  have  received  otherwise — or  more  than 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  agent  and  his 
office  for  a  year.  Farmers  received  35  cents  more 
per  hundredweight  in  carload  lots  than  the  citizens 
of  Lead  paid  at  retail  for  potatoes  at  a  large  store 
which  has  heretofore  been  influential  in  determin- 
ing the  local  market  price  of  potatoes  and  other 
truck.  In  May  the  County  Agent  made  a  trip  to 
Omaha  with  potatoes  and  established  relations  with 
a  reliable  commission  house,  which  resulted  in  giv- 
ing his  farmers  the  best  market  for  potatoes  that 
they  have  ever  had. 
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THE  WEEK'S  MARKET  STORY 


THERE  are  so  many  conditions  af- 
fecting the  market  that  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  prices  will  move  in 
one  direction  for  any  prolonged 
period.  The  prospect  of  peace  is  ever 
present,  and  it  was  due  largely  to 
rumors  of  this  character  that  the 
market  reacted  in  the  final  session  of 
the  week.  Less  attention  was  given 
the  railroad  situation.  The  export 
trade  apparently  is  discouraged  by 
the  failure  of  the  roads  to  move 
grain  with  more  speed,  and  consider- 
able reselling  has  been  necessary.* 

THAT  the  supply  of  wheat  back  in 
this  country  is  the  smallest  for 
this  season  of  the  year  in  a  number 
of  years  was  brought  home  forcibly 
to  the  trade  last  week.  News  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  was  most  influ- 
ential in  shaping  values,  altho  the 
action  of  the  market  was  disappoint- 
ing to  the  bulls.  Prices  reached 
their  highest  point  since  last  fall, 
falling  only  a  few  cents  short  of  the 
best  level  on  the  crop,  but  could  not 
be  maintained  and  closed  moderately 
lower  than  a  week  ago.  The  bullish 
estimates  on  farm  reserves  made  by 
the  local  statisticians  found  confir- 
mation in  the  Government  report, 
and  this  was  the  signal  for  heavy 
buying. 

The  report  on  stocks  in  country 
elevators  and  mills  was  also  con- 
strued as  bullish,  and  the  total  sup- 
ply available  is  generally  believed  to 
be  little  more  than  is  required  for 
domestic  consumption  and  seed  and 
a  fair  carryover  into  the  new  crop. 
However,  economy  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  the  use  of  flour  and  there  is 
an  unusual  amount  of  grain  on  track 
that  does  not  appear  in  ordinary 
trade  statistics. 

With  the  approach  of  the  reopen- 
ing of  lake  navigation  more  interest 
is  being  shown  in  Canadian  wheat. 
It  is  relatively  cheaper  and  more 
available  for  export,  and  export  pur- 
chases of  Manitoba  wheat  last  week 
were  quite  heavy.  The  reported  in- 
tention of  Great  Britain  to  buy  the 
entire  Canadian  crop  of  1917  has  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  a  bullish  factor. 
The  trade  will  be  much  interested  to 
know  what  the  price  will  be,  and  this 
naturally  will  determine  the  effect  of 
this  proposal  as  a  market  influence. 

CTRENGTH  displayed  by  the  corn 
market  has  called  forth  much 
comment.  Prices  advanced  to  new 
high  levels  and  finished  the  week 
with  fair  gains.  The  buying  has  been 
of  good  character,  with  Eastern  in- 
terests taking  a  prominent  part  and 
some  of  the  prominent  local  traders 
also  picking  up  liberal  quantities. 
Demand  has  been  based  chiefly  upon 
the  value  of  corn  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, this  being  demonstrated  in  par- 
ticular by  the  soaring  price  of  bogs 
and  by  the  heavy  foreign  needs.  The 
Government  report  showing  smallest 
farm  reserves  in  years  also  encour- 
aged operations  on  the  bull  side.  The 
market  has  been  under  much  realiz- 
ing pressure,  but  the  effect  of  this 
upon  prices  has  been  rather  encour- 
aging to  those  who  believe  in  higher 
prices. 

PROVISIONS  advanced  to  new  high 
levels,  being  the  highest  in  nearly 
fifty  years.  The  strength  was  largely 
in  sympathy  with  the  hog  market,  but 
also  influenced  by  the  scarcity  of 
supplies  and  urgent  demand  abroad. 
It  is  reported  that  there  is  lighter 
domestic  demand  for  meats. 

RECEIPTS  of  11,000  hogs  at  Chi- 
cago on  Saturday  met  with  a  brisk 
demand  at  strong  to  5c  higher  prices, 
topping  at  $15.10,  or  the  same  as  at 
the  close  on  Friday.  The  bulk  made 
slightly  better  values  than  on  the 
foregoing  session,  selling  at  $14.85© 
15.00.  The  narrow  spread  in  prices 
was  a  feature  of  the  market.  Shippers 
were  good  buyers,  taking  4,000  head, 
and  the  market  closed  in  a  healthy 
condition. 
Final  prices  were  the  highest  on 


record  and  showed  net  gains  of 
$1.00@1.25  from  the  previous  week's 
close.  Pigs  showed  advances  of 
$1.25  to  $1.50,  topping  at  $13.75.  To- 
tal receipts  for  the  week  were  the 
smallest  since  last  October  and  the 
average  price  for  the  week  was  ad- 
vanced to  $14.65,  against  $13.35  last 
week. 

£HOICE  to  prime  fat  beef  steers  at 
Chicago  last  week  closed  at  an 
advance  of  30c  to  40c,  with  tops  at 
$12.50,  the  highest  price  recorded  in 
a  long  time.  Plainer  cattle  were 
10 @ 25c  higher  for  the  week.  The 
upturns  were  in  sympathy  with  hogs 
and  on  light  receipts,  the  arrivals  for 
six  days  making  the  smallest  weekly 
total  since  last  October.  Calves  made 
gains  of  $1  and  more  for  the  week 
and  closed  strong  at  the  upturns. 

Receipts  at  seven  markets  for  the 
week,  136,000,  against  150.200  the 
preceding  week,  143,300  a  year  ago, 
and  145,000  two  years  ago.  Total 
for  1917  to  date,  1.704,000,  against 
1,469,000  the  same  period  in  1916. 

J^AMBS  sold  and  closed  50@75c 
higher  than  a  week  ago,  while 
yearlings  showed  a  gain  of  25c  and 
aged  sheep  were  firm  to  slightly 
higher.  Receipts  for  the  week  showed 
a  moderate  increase,  but  high  prices 
of  hogs  stimulated  the  demand  for 


mutton  and  shipments  were  in- 
creased. Lambs  topped  the  week  at 
$15.05,  while  sheep  sold  up  to  $12.50. 
The  market  closed  strong  at  the 
week's  best  figures. 

Movement  of  livestock  at  Chicago 
for  the  week  shown  in  the  following 
figures  as  compared  with  a  week 
ago  and  a  year  ago: 

Receipts —  Hogs 

Last  week  166,196 

Last  year  153,696 

Shipments — 

Last  week   36,202 

Prev.  week...  45,450 
Last  year   41,846 


Sheep 
50,928 
71,337 


7,294 
6,481 
14,385 


Cattle 
57,126 
53,445 

12,500 
13,471 
10,482 

THE  Government  report  on  stocks 
of  grain  on  the  farms  on  March 
1  showed  small  reserves  of  all  the 
principal  cereals.  The  supply  of 
wheat  on  the  farms  was  101,365,000 
bushels,  compared  with  244,448,000 
bushels  last  year;  corn,  789,416,000 
bushels,  against  1,116,559,000  bushels 
a  year  ago,  and  oats,  393,985,000 
bushels,  compared  with  598,148,000 
bushels  last  year.  Barley  stocks 
were  placed  at  32,841,000  bushels, 
against  58,301,000  bushels  March  1, 
1915. 

A  supplementary  report  makes  the 
amount  of  wheat  held  in  country 
mills  and  elevators  on  March  1  about 
89.000,000  bushels,  compared  to  155,- 
000,000  bushels  a  year  ago,  85,955,000 


What'i 
Back  of~ 
TheAd*? 


THE  remarkable  success  of  CROFTS  &  REED  COMPANY  is  a  splen- 
did example  of  how  a  large  and  successful  business  can  be  built 
up  by  honest  and  straightforward  dealing. 

In  1888  Messrs.  C.  A.  Reed  and  W.  L.  Crofts,  the  present  owners 
of  this  large  institution,  started  in  business  in  a  very  small  way — 
their  capital  consisted  of  only  a  few  dollars — a  determination  and  an 
idea  that  they  would  strive  to  give  better  service  and  better  value 
to  their  customers  than  could  be  secured  elsewhere. 

This  straightforward  policy  soon  won  for  them  the  good-will  and 
continued  patronage  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal  customers. 
Today  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  community  in  the  whole  United 
States  which  does  not  have  one  or  more  enthusiastic  boosters  for 
Crofts  &  Reed  Company 

Every  customer  of  this  company  is  positively  guaranteed  satisfac- 
tion with  each  and  every  purchase — all  of  its  merchandise  is  shipped 
allowing  customer  several  days'  free  trial  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning same  at  Crofts  &  Reed  Company's  expense  if  not  perfectly 
satisfactory. 
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bushels  two  years  ago,  and  93,000,000 
bushels  three  years  ago. 

Reserves  of  wheat  and  corn  in  the 
principal  States  are  shown  below 
with  comparisons: 

Wheat 

Stocks  on  farms  March  1,  in  thou- 
sands of  bushels  (000  omitted). 

Price  per  bu. 
March  1 

State —  1917       1916     1917  1916 

Penna              4,702  8,612  $1.76  $1.13 

Maryland    . .  2,048  2,568  1.75  1.10 

Virginia   ....  2,925  4,922  1.76  1.22 

N.   Carolina.  1,796  2,551  1.88  1.35 

Ohio                 3,240  12,058  1.75  1.11 

Indiana            2,527  10,028  1.76  1.11 

Illinois             1,460  9,576  1.74  1.08 

Michigan   ...     448  5,725  1.77  1.08 

Minnesota  ...  5,787  19,844  1.61  1.05 

Iowa                 1,672  4,556  1.60  .98 

Missouri  ....  1,492  5,798  1.71  1.07 

N.  Dakota  ..11,011  39,512  1.50  1.00 

S.  Dakota  ...  5,958  17,853  1.50  1.00 

Nebraska  ..  ..15,081  23,436  1.65  .94 

Kansas   10,782  25,569  1.72  .97 

Kentucky...     641  1,118  1.73  1.20 

Texas                  924  2,813  1.68  1.19 

Oklahoma  ..  1,775  5,052  1.68  .97 

Montana  ....  4,871  10,545  1.57  .98 

Colorado  . . .  2,020  3,167  1.50  .97 

Idaho                2,110  3,933  1.45  .85 

Washington  .  4,516  7,713  1.44  .94 

Oregon             2,737  3,004  1.50  .93 

Corn  Price  per  bu. 

March  1 

State—  1917         1916     1917  1916 

Penna.  .  . .  16,965  21,652  $1.12  $0.79 
Virginia  ..  27,446  31,492  1.09  .81 
X.  Carolina  21,996  29,232  1.23  .87 
Georgia   ..  30,380    32,475    1.13  .89 

Ohio    32,413    61,420    1.02  .68 

Indiana  ...  54,144  76,380  .96  .64 
Illinois  ...  88,972  142,272  .98  .65 
Wisconsin  .10,343  4,899  1.03  .77 
Michigan..  9,075  15,680  1.05  .72 
Minnesota.   18,572      9,016      .92  .58 

Iowa   110,408    86,565      .92  .61 

Missouri  . .  31,707  70,948  1.01  .70 
S.  Dakota  .  21,019  28,275  .86  .49 
Nebraska  .  73,112  87,330  .87  .54 
Kansas  ....  13,205  70,540  .99  .61 
Kentucky  .  36,176  44,100  1.04  .73 
Tennessee.  32,110  42,849  1.08  .70 
Alabama  ..  17,275  33,150  1.17  .79 
Mississippi  15,708  32,376  1.15  .78 
Louisiana  .  17,029    17,589    1.05  .75 

Texas    35,397    50,055    1.12  .76 

Oklahoma  .  10,665    33,630    1.00  .59 
Arkansas  .  13,992    26,082    1.11  .76 
*    *  * 

Argentine  visible  supply  of  wheat 
last  week  increased  370,000  bu.  while 
corn  was  unchanged.  Comparative 
totals  follow: 

Last  wk.  Prev.  wk.  Last  yr. 
Wheat  ..6,290,000  5,920,000  9,200,000 
Corn   1,400,000  1,400,000  3,485,000 


Argentine  shipments 
week  decreased  8,000 
decreased  361,000  bu. 
shipped.  Comparative 
Last  wk.  Prev 
Wheat  .1,151,000  1,163 
Corn   ..    386,000  747 

Oats   1,770 

Flax   ..     99,000  82 


of  wheat  last 
bu.,  and  corn 
No  oats  were 
totals  follow: 
.  wk.  Last  yr. 
2,994,000 
969,000 
2,160.000 
631,000 


000 
000 
000 
000 


Bradstreet's  reported  exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  both  coasts  last 
week  at  5,619,000  bu.,  an  increase  of 
1,107,000  bu.  Corn  exports  were 
placed  at  1,284,000  bu.,  a  decrease  of 
330,000  bu.  Comparative  totals  fol- 
low: 

Wheat  and  flour  Corn 
Last  week   .  . .    5,619,000  1,284,000 
Prev.  week....    4,512,000  1,614,000 
Last  year  . .  .    9,645,000  379,000 
Since  July  1. ..  245,586,000  35,400,000 

Year  ago   297,868,000  13,716,000 

*    *  * 

Corn  bulls  were  encouraged  by  the 
figures  on  farm  reserves.  The  stock 
of  789,000,000  bu.  was  not  viewed  as 
large  in  view  of  the  demand  that  is 
expected  before  another  crop  is 
raised.  The  increase  of  corn  as  a 
mixture  with  wheat  flour  is  expected 
to  be  a  factor,  while  the  export  call 
is  counted  upon  to  be  larger  than 
normal  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  mov- 
ing Argentine  corn  and  the  short 
crop  in  that  country. 
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Once  Gfi 
Alcuays  Grocun 

213  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
to  the  acre.  That  is  the  record  one 
farmer  made  with  Maule's  Improved 
Mastodon  Corn.  Our  40th  Anniversary 
Offer  to  American  farmers  is  seed  for 
this  phenomenal  cropper.  Packet  10c, 
30c  .  per  pound  postpaid.  By  express  or 
freight  not  prepaid;  pk.  85c,  bu.  $3.00. 

The  Maule  Seed  Book 

176  page*  full  of  valuable  T*voa 
gardening  information.  #»CC 

Every  lot  of  Maule's  seed  is  tested  for 
germination.  Our  direct -to -planter 
method  insures  economy  and  freshness 
of  seeds. 

rWM.  HENRY. MAULE,  Inc. 
2111  Arch  Street  „~ 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


QM  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford,  IIL 


ESEE 


3 


Tested,  fresh,  full  of  vigor — the  kind 
you  can  depend  on — pure,  genuine,  un- 
adulterated. Our  customers  our  best  advertise- 
ments.  Everything  in  field,  farm,  vegetable, 
flower  seeds;  fruit,  shrubbery,  trees,  plants  of 
all  kinds.  Get  it  now!  Our  new,  different  and 
original  complete  1917  Purr  BBBD  Book  and  Plant- 
ing Guide.   How  to  grow  a  prize  garden.  Also 
wholesale  list.  Free  for  postal.  A  work  of  art. 
Printed  in  four  colors.  Hundreds  of  pictures. 
Ask  today  for  your  fre«  copy.     A  poatal 
brings  it. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO. 
Box  £4)87         .        Waterloo,  Iowa 


20  Packets  Seeds— 10c 

We  want  every  reader  to  test  "HARRIS  SEEDS  THAT 
HUSTLE."  Send  Ioc.  now— before  you  forget — for  this 
mammorh  collection  We  semi  you  20  separate  packers  finest 
varieties-  one  each— of  Beets,  Carrots,  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Cress,  Muskmelon,  Water- 
melon, Onion,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Salsify, 
Spinach,  Tomato,  Giant  Mixed  Poppies,  Ca  endula. 
Cosmos;  also  Children's  Botanical  Gard en,  a  col  ec- 
tion  of  flower  seeds.  With  this  culieai<  n  we  send  rebate 
check  for  IOC.  and  big  catalogue  of  world  s  finest  seeds 
HARRIS  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  638  Mai.i  Street,  HIT.  PLEASANT,  MICH. 


Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas* 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do-Jiard, 
jneavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
X  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Month*  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
IX  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1611  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach, 
ableoutllt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  pnrp  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  hook  rltCC  tfUUIs 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes.  Dew 
and  second-hand,  $36  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  isi.Caleaburg,  Kansas. 


J.  H.Hale  Peach  N»S,L»f- 
Delicious  Apple  £rtf£\*\'i2 

Si  '%  loo  up.  Ro  os  25c.  Hydrangeas  25c.  Dahlias  $1 
dozen.  Everbearing  Strawberries  X5C  dozen,  All  the  fruits, 
floweil,    lid  i  e.     CATALOGUE    FklfE.     Ask    for  it. 

Lake  Shore  Nurseries,  Girard,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES  t^Vrll 

Roksly's  famous  Michigan  plants.  Only  hardy  well 
rooted  stock.  All  varieties— Strawberry,  Rsspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant,  etc.,  including  the  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY.    Write  toilav  Bure  for  free  catalog. 

J.  N.  HOKELV.  BOX  3  BRIDQMAN.  MIC* 


sTI  rPTRIR  HOME.  FARM.THEATRF.  and  S10KK 
ta-tU  I  VIIV  Light  PUnU.  Economical,  Safe,  Clun. 
Anto  Ntorag*  BattrrUi,  Djnamot,  Power  Moton,  F.nflne.,  lit  lu 
Rillnsyi.  Catalog  t  <u,  OHIO  EI.EOi  Hit)  WORKS,  (ItsTslsad,  0, 


INVENTIONS   AND  INTB 


Nature's  Way 

QNE  Inventor  does  not  want  the 
enemies  of  the  milking  machine 
to  use  any  longer  that  old  and 
threadbare  argument  that  "it  ain't 
natural,"  so  he  has  invented  this  nat- 
ural way  of  extracting  the  milk  from 
the  cow  by  means  of  machinery.  His 
invention  consists  of  a  milking  cup 
for  the  machine  which  squeezes  the 
cow's  teat  in  practically  the  same 
way  a  pe'rson's  hand  does  it. 

This  cup  is  double  walled,  the  in- 
ner wall  being  of  practically  thin 
and  flexible  rubber  with  a  good-sized 
milk  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
outer  wall  is  rigid  on  one  side  and 
flexible  or  collapsible  on  the  opposite 
side.    At  their  upper  ends  the  two 


walls  join  each  other.  The  suction 
of  the  machine  draws  the  air  out  of 
the  space  between  these  two  walls  of 
the  cup,  thus  producing  a  sort  of 
vacuum  there.  Atmospheric  pres- 
sure on  the  outside  of  the  cup  causes 
the  flexible  portion  of  the  outer  wall 
to  collapse,  this  collapse  of  the  wall 
taking  place  first  near  the  top — 
where  a  man's  hand  first  squeezes 
the  teat  when  milking  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way — and  then  progresses 
downward.  This  collapse  of  the 
wall  squeezes  the  cow's  teat  over 
against  the  rigid  side  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  cup  and  so  squeezes  the 
milk  out  of  it  much  as  in  the  old- 
fashioned  hand  method.  When  the 
suction  action  ceases  thru  the  puls- 
ing of  the  suction  apparatus  of  the 
machine,  the  flexible  outer  wall 
springs  back  into  position  and  re- 
leases the  pressure  from  the  teat  so 
it  fills  again  with  milk  before  the 
next  sucking  action  is  applied. 

Private  Steam  Laundry 

^OW  you  can  wash  your  own 
clothes  in  the  same  way  that  the 
good  steam  laundries  do  it;  put  the 
clothes  into  a  revolving  cylinder,  like 
a  barrel  churn,  pour  in  boiling  hot 
suds,  sit  down  and  turn  a  crank — 
only  the  laundries  turn  the  crank 
with  an  engine  or  an  electrical  mo- 
tor, and  you  can  do  the  same  thing 
if  you  have  the  engine  or  the  motor. 
The  inventor  claims  you  do  not  have 
to  rub  them,  no  matter  how  dirty  and 
greasy  they  were  when  you  put  them 
into  this  washer;  if  the  crank  is 
turned  and  the  suds  is  rich  and  hot, 
the  machine  will  do  the  rest.  As  the 
cylinder  is  revolved,  tubes  with  rows 
of  holes  along  the  sides  of  the  barrel 
pick  up  steaming  hot  suds  and,  when 


they  rise  to  the  top,  pour  this  suds 
down  onto  the  clothes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  washer.  This  suds  runs  thru 
the  clothes  and  out  of  a  similar  row 
of  holes  In  the  bottom  and  carries  all 
the  dirt  and  grit  with  it.  With  this 
machine,  father  or  little  Johnny  can 
do  the  washing  as  well  as  you  can; 
all  you  have  to  do  is  boss  the  Job. 


Four- point  Spark  Plug   Thinking  Speedometer 


j-jERE  is  a  spark  plug  with  four 
spark  gaps  instead  of  only  one. 
The  current  comes  down  the  center 
pole  of  the  plug  and  can  then  jump 
to  either  one  of  the  four  wire  points 


opposite  which  it  wishes  to,  or  to  all 
four  of  them  if  it  is  greedy  enough 
to  do  so.  If  one  of  the  points  is  too 
dirty  and  sooty  to  offer  a  good  "land- 
ing place"  for  the  current  to  jump  to, 
then  it  can  jump  onto  a  cleaner  one. 
Of  course,  if  all  four  of  these  wire 
points  were  to  soot  up  to  the  same 
degree  and  at  the  same  rate,  nothing 
much  would  be  gained  except  to 
make  it  a  little  more  work  to  clean 
the  bloomin'  thing  when  it  got  too 
dirty  to  work.  But  the  inventor 
claims  this  "ain't  so."  He  claims 
that  because  of  its  having  these  four 
points  it  will  work  well  just  four 
times  as  long  as  will  a  plug  with 
only  one  sparking  point.  The 
Doubting  Thomas  naturally  asks  then 
why  he  stopped  with  only  four  points. 
The  proof  of  the  thing  is  in  the  try- 
ing of  it. 

Siberia  to  Grow  Beets 

"yHE  growing  of  sugar  beets  in  Si- 
beria has  proven  highly  suc- 
cessful, according  to  a  report  made 
public  by  Prof.  S.  V.  Lebedov,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  experimental 
station  in  Russia's  Asiatic  dominion, 
and  the  government  has  made  ample 
appropriations  for  the  extension  of 
the  work  with  a  view  to  producing 
the  crop  on  a  commercial  scale.  De- 
spite unfavorable  weather  and  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  first  year  that 
experiments  with  sugar  beets  have 
been  made  in  Siberia,  the  results 
were  gratifying  and  justify  an  im- 
mediate extension  of  the  beet  grow- 
ing area. 

S.  A.  Nikolsky,  the  Russian  expert 
on  sugar  beets,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  commercializing  the  beet 
crop  of  Siberia. 


Armored  Electric  Wire 

J^ANY  and  many  are  the  men  who 
have  spent  minutes,  or  even 
hours,  of  time  and  lots  of  patience 
and  religion  trying  to  find  out  the 
reason  for  their  engine  missing  fire, 


only  to  find  that  somewhere  thruout 
its  length  the  insulation  on  the  elec- 
tric wire  has  become  worn  thru  or 
leaked  and  got  wet  thru  so  the  igni- 
tion system  was  "short  circuited." 
More  often  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
insulation  being  worn  thru.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  there  has  been  de- 
veloped what  is  called  armored  elec- 
tric wire.  The  wire  is  first  covered 
with  the  ordinary  rubber  or  other 
composition  insulation  which  is  to 
keep  moisture  and  oil  away  from 
the  wire — so  as  to  prevent  short  cir- 
cuits thru  moisture  or  oil  instead  of 
actual  contact  between  the  wire  and 
some  metal  part  of  the  engine  or  car. 
Then  it  is  covered  with  a  coiled  steel 
spring  or  a  series  of  metal  rings; 
thus  completely  covering  the  inner 
insulating  coat  with  a  surface  of 
hard  metal,  as  is  the  case  in  the  wire 
shown  here,  to  prevent  the  insula- 
tion from  being  worn  thru  by  rub- 
bing over  some  part*  of  the  car  or 
engine. 


gOLOMON,  or  some  other  long- 
bearded  sage,  may  have  said  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
but  here  is  a  speedometer  for  auto- 
mobiles which  comes  mighty  near 
being  something  new  anyway.  It 
does  a  whole  lot  of  things  beside  tell- 
ing you  how  many  miles  an  hour 
you  are  making  and  how  many  miles 
you  have  traveled  for  the  trip  or  for 
the  season.  It  also  tells  you  how 
many  miles  you  travel  each  time 
after  filling  the  gasoline  and  the  oil 
reservoirs;  also  how  many  miles  each 
tire  on  the  car  has  gone  and  how 
many  miles  the  two  spare  tires  you 
are  carrying  have  traveled  since  you 
took  the  manufacturer's  wrapping 
off  them.  Tire  No.  1  is  the  right  front 
tire;  tire  No.  2  is  the  right  rear 
tire;  tire  No.  3  is  the  left  rear  tire, 
and  so  on. 

The  illustration  shows  that  tire 
No.  4  has  traveled  4,396  miles.  If 
you  want  to  know  how  many  miles  tire 
No.  1  has  traveled  when  it  blows  out  on 
you,  just  turn  the  outer  ring  of  the 
dial  around  to  the  right  until  "Tire 
No.  1"  comes  opposite  the  right  end 
of  the  long  slit  in  the  face  of  the 
dial,  where  "Tire  No.  4"  now  stands; 


A  Speedometer  Which  Well  De 

then,  in  this  slit  in  the  face  of  the 
dial,  you  will  have  the  words  "Tire 
No.  1"  and  figures  which  show  how 
many  miles  of  use  you  have  had  out 
of  that  tire.  If  you  want  to  know 
how  many  miles  of  travel  you  get  out 
of  a  gallon  of  oil,  put  just  that  much 
into  the  engine  and  drive  the  car 
until  it  is  all  gone  or  needs  replacing, 
then  turn  the  dial  ring  until  "Oil" 
stands  at  the  right  side  of  the  dial; 
the  number  of  miles  and  the  word 
"Oil"  will  bob  up  and  stare  at  you 
from  the  slit  in  the  face  of  the  dial. 

Oh,  of  course  you  have  to  set  it 
at  zero  each  time  you  put  on  a  tire 
or  fill  up  with  oil  or  gasoline,  but 
you  can  do  that  easily  enough  with 
one  of  the  little  knobs  at  the  right, 
just  the  same  way  you  set  the  trip 
record  of  your  old-fashioned 
speedometer  at  zero  when  you  start 
out  Sunday  afternoon. 


During  the  past  fiscal  year  there 
were  constructed  on  the  National 
Forests  227  miles  of  new  road,  1.975 
miles  of  trails,  2,124  miles  of  tele- 
phone line,  89  miles  of  fire  lines,  81 
lookout  structures,  40  bridges,  222 
miles  of  fence,  545  dwellings,  barns 
and  other  structures,  17  corrals  and 
202  water  improvements. 


For  Full  Information  ReROrdlnp  Any  of  Thene 
Farming;  HuMineHN  Giving,  the  Title  of  the  Articli 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


IESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Mexican  Invasion 

gINCE  the  discovery  early  in  No- 
vember that  the  Egyptian  pink 
bollworm  is  present  in  the  cotton 
fields  of  the  Laguna  district  of  Mex- 
ico, about  200  miles  south  of  the 
Texas  border,  the  Federal  Horticul- 
tural Board  of  the  TJ.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  taken  all  possible 
steps  in  Texas  to  make  sure  that  the 
destructive  pest  has  not  entered  and 
does  not  enter  this  country.  The 
four  hundred  or  more  carloads  of 
cottonseed  which  entered  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  last  year  have 
been  traced  to  oil  mills  in  Texas  and 
the  attention  of  the  operators  of 
these  plants  has  been  called  to  the 
desirability  of  crushing  the  Mexican 
seed  as  soon  as  possible  and  of  thor- 
oly  cleaning  their  premises  to  make 
certain  that  none  of  the  insects  sur- 
vive. Most  of  the  imported  seed  al- 
ready has  been  crushed,  but  a  few 
consignments  which  arrived  early  in 
the  season  have  been  covered  with 
large  amounts  of  domestic  seed  and 
will  not  be  reached  until  later. 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
plans  to  have  its  inspectors  keep 
close  watch  over  these  establish- 
ments to  minimize  the  possibility  of 


•  tbe  .\ame  of  Multnmrter 

the  escape  of  pink  bollworms  or 
their  moths.  It  is  also  planned  to 
have  inspectors  carefully  examine  all 
cotton  fields  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  establishments  during  the  com- 
ing growing  season  in  order  that  any 
of  the  insects  which  may  escape  and 
establish  themselves  on  cotton  plants 
may  be  early  detected  and  destroyed. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  so  far  have  not  dis- 
covered infested  seed  in  Texas.  A 
number  of  carloads  of  seed  in  which 
the  insects  were  present  have  been 
found,  however,  on  the  Mexican  side 
of  the  border  awaiting  entry.  A 
Quarantine  against  all  cottonseed 
from  Mexico  was  placed  in  effect 
early  in  November  and  neither  the 
infested  seed  discovered  at  the  bor- 
der nor  any  other  cottonseed  origi- 
nating in  Mexico  has  since  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  this  country. 


Revised  estimates  place  the  amount 
of  standing  merchantable  timber  in 
the  United  States  at  approximately 
2,767,000,000,000  board  feet.  Of  this 
amount  1,464,000,000,000  board  feet, 
or  53  pf;r  cent  of  the  total,  is  in  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho 
and  Montana. 


Invention*  and  Dlmrnvrrfrn,  Write  The 
the  Urn.  of  the  laaur  In  Which  It  Auuearrd 


Lubricating  Bolt 

*pHE  automatic  lubricating  bolt 
shown  here  was  originally  de- 
signed to  be  used  as  a  spring  shackle 
bolt  which  would  keep  the  shackle 
bearing  of  the  spring  constantly  lu- 


bricated, yet  it  may  be  used  in  any 
similar  place  where  the  bolt  forms 
the  axle  portion  of  a  bearing.  The 
drawing  represents  a  part  of  the  bolt 
cut  away  so  you  can  see  the  inside 
of  it  and  how  it  keeps  the  bearing 
constantly  lubricated. 

The  bolt  is  hollow  thruout  most 
of  its  length.  A  series  of  small  holes 
filled  with  wick-material  connect  the 
hollow  or  interior  oil  chamber  witfi 
the  outside  of  the  bolt  when  the  end 
is  plugged.  In  the  head  end  of  the 
bolt  is  a  screw  plug.  A  wick  sat- 
urated with  oil  fills  the  hollow  in- 
terior of  the  bolt;  this  is  of  such 
length  that  when  the  plug  is  screwed 
clear  in  the  wick  is  under  compres- 
sion so  that  some  of  the  oil  with 
which  it  is  saturated  is  constantly 
being  forced  out  thru  the  small  cross 
wicks  to  lubricate  the  bearing  of 
which  this  bolt  forms  the  axle.  This 
plug  may  be  screwed  out  at  any  time 
to  resaturate  the  wick  with  oil,  and 
then  screwed  back  in  place  after  the 
wick  is  returned  to  its  place. 

To  Test  Road  Materials 

ALL  MATERIALS  for  paving  or 
building  roads  submitted  by  the 
various  counties  will  be  given  com- 
plete tests  free  by  the  branch  office 
of  the  State  Road  Department  lo- 
cated in  the  University  of  Florida 
College  of  Engineering,  Gainesville. 
A  complete  laboratory  outfit  for  the 
work  is  being  installed  and  county 
officials  are  invited  to  submit  sam- 
ples. The  only  cost  to  the  county 
will  be  express  charges  on  the  sam- 
ples. 

New  Auxiliary  Spring 

^LL  sorts  of  shock  absorbers  and 
auxiliary  springs  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  making  au- 
tomobile riding  safer  and  easier. 
Probably  more  of  these  have  been 
made  to  "take  the  dizzy  out  of  Lizzy" 
than  for  any  other  make  of  car.  The 
one  illustrated  here  is  one  of  the  lat- 
est of  these  auxiliary  springs  to 
make  its  appearance  on  the  market. 
It  serves  three  prime  purposes.  In 


the  first  place,  it  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  load-carrying  capacity  of 
the  car.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  to 
prevent  side  tilting — especially  when 
heavily  loaded.  In  the  third  place, 
it  is  to  prevent  the  excessive  rebound 
of  the  spring  which  comes  from  hit- 
ting a  large  bump  at  high  speed. 
After  the  springs  have  been  com- 
pressed by  hitting  the  bump,  they 
tend  to  spring  away  back  above  their 
normal  position,  just  as  a  swing 
which  is  shoved  will  swing  beyond 
its  starting  place.  These  two  coil 
springs,  connecting  the  ends  of  the 
cross  member  of  the  car  frame  to  the 
heavy  leaf  spring,  will  help  to  pre- 
vent this  rebound,  or  springing 
back  up,  of  the  body  of  the  cai  be- 
cause they  must  be  stretched  out  to 
permit  the  rebound  to  take  place. 


Piston  Ring 

piSTON  rings  are  so  made  that 
they  naturally  tend  to  spring 
out  so  that  their  diameter  is  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
into  which  the  piston  is  fitted.  In 
this  way  they  constantly  hug  tight 
against  the  wall  of  the  cylinder  so 
as  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  com- 
pression between  the  piston  and  its 
cylinder  wall.  On  account  of  this 
way  in  which  they  are  made,  it  is 
more  or  less  trouble  to  slip  a  piston 
back  into  its  cylinder  when  it  has 
once  been  taken  out  for  any  purpose 
at  all.  Where  one  has  no  tool  or 
tools  for  this  work  they  must  com- 
press one  ring  by  hand,  slip  the  pis- 
ton in  a  short  distance  until  this  ring 


is  inside  the  cylinder,  then  compress 
another  one,  thus  gradually  working 
the  piston  into  the  cylinder,  one  ring 
at  a  time.  Where  one  has  much  of 
this  work  to  do,  such  as  in  a  garage 
or  where  he  has  a  number  of  en- 
gines, a  specially  made  contractor 
for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  one 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture, 
will  be  found  very  desirable.  This 
is  clamped  over  the  ringed  end  of 
the  piston  so  that  it  compresses  all 
of  the  rings  at  once  to  the  same 
diameter  as  the  piston  itself;  then 
the  piston  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cylinder  and  shoved  right  thru 
this  compressor  into  the  cylinder 
without  any  further  difficulty,  the 
rings  slipping  right  out  from  under 
the  control  of  the  compressor  into 
control  of  the  cylinder. 

Battery  Charging  Outfit 

JJSE  of  electric  storage  batteries  on 
automobiles  has  become  so  com- 
mon a  thing  the  past  few  years  that 
no  up-to-date  garage  is  complete  now 
without  some  equipment  for  charg- 
ing these  batteries,  for  they  will  get 
run  down  some  time  or  other  on 
most  any  car  even  tho  it  is  equipped 
with  its  own  generator.  Where  di- 
rect electric  current  from  a  central 
power  station  is  not  available,  one  of 
the  special  charging  outfits  shown 
here  is  found  to  be  very  advantage- 
ous. The  one  shown  here  will 
charge  six  six-volt  batteries  —  or 
their  equivalent — at  one  time.  Only 
three-quarters  of  a  horsepower  is 
necessary  to  operate  it  at  full  capac- 
ity, so  that  an  ordinary  one-horse 
gasoline  engine  will  operate  it  very 
successfully.  The  outfit  consists  of 
the  generator  and  a  complete  switch- 


board, equippr"'  with  ammeter,  pilot 
light,  field  meostat  and  circuit 
breaker. 


Direct 
Factory 

Prices 
JO- Day 
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Gives  One 
Man  the 
Power 
of  a  Giant 


This  powerful  all  steel  One  Man  Stump 
Puller  y  anksout  any  stump  easily  and  quickly 
— no  horses  necessary.  Clears  an  acre  from 
one  anchor.  Patented  cable  take  up  does 
away  with  winding  up  slack  cable.  Three 
speeds — when  stump  loosens  increase  the 
speed  and  save  time.  Tremendous  power 
gained  by  leverage  principle.  Works  in  any 
position.  Easily  moved  on  its  big  broad 
wheels.  Can  be  reversed  under  strain. 

Sold  on  15  year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 
Used  by'the  KIRSTIN  METHOD  we  guar- 
antee a  saving  of  10<7o  to  50%  over  any  other 
way  of  clearing  land  for  the  plow.  Ten-day 
trial  on  your  stump  land.  You  can  make 

Big  Money  for  Yourself 
under  our  Profit  Sharing  Plan.  Write  today 
for  that  plan  and  our  big,  Free,  illustrated 
book,"The  Gold  in  Your  Stump  Land." 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
143Ludington  Street,  Escanaba,  Michigan 
Largest  makers  in  the  world  of  Stump  Pullers— 

both  one  man  and  horse  power. 
1716   - 


IWAN 


POST  HOLE 
AUGER 


Digs  post  holes  faster  than  tbe  man  be- 
hind can  set  posts,  without  hard  back- 
breaking:  labor.   Digs  wells  also. 

The  two  interlocking  sharp  crucible 
Steel  blades  easily  cut  through  any  soil. 

DIGS  QUICK  AND  EASY 

and  saves  time  and  trouble.  Don't  be 
imposed  upon.  Refuse  the  poorly  made, 
flimsy  imitations.  A  poor  tool  is  dear 
at  any  price.  Reliable  dealers  sell  the 
<fct.  original,  patented,  "guaranteed  I  wan" 
-3k-  for  only  $2.  It  pays  for  itself  in  one 
day's  work. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

about  Iwan  Poet  Hole  Differs,  Sickle  Edge 
Hay  Knives, Ditching  Spades.  Drain  Cleaners, 
Tile  Hooka,  Chimney  Tops,  Ventilators,  Etc. 

IWAN  BROTHERS 
1517  Prairie  Ave.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  a  new 
1917  "RANGER"  bicyeje.  Write 
at  once  for  our  big  catalog  and 
special  offers.   Take  your  choice 
from  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
famous  "RANGER"  line. 
Marvelous  improvements.  Extra- 
ordinary values  in  our  1917  price  offers. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  without 
getting  our   latest  propositions 
and  Factory-to-Rfder  prices. 
,  Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and 
,  make  big  money  taking  orders  for 
bicycles  and  supplies.    Get  our 
I  liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro- 
duce the  new  "RANGER". 
[    TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 
everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at 
half  usual  prices.     Write  Today. 

?tAK  A 11  CYCLE  COMPANY 
nCHU  Dept.N-185.  Chicago 


GALL0WAYSEPARAT0RS 


Huvo  token  the  field  by  storm.   The  highest 
quality  separator  possible  to  build.  Simple, 
scientific  design,  only  two  shafts  in  the  whole 
gearing.  R»wT  easily  washed.  Working  parts 
run  in  oil  sprny.  Ea-sy  to  operate.  A  perfect 

a  immJjT  JlldaIRY  PROFITS 

You  can  save  even  half  because  we  build  th> 
perfect  separators  in  "ur  own  factories 
with  the  highest  skilled  labor  und  lowest 
possible  cost  for  tine  materials  and  sell  th_ 
direct  from  factory  to  Farm  St  one  Hinall  profit 
based  on  enormous  volume .  Guaranteed  for  ten 
years.  Compare  and  tost  it  beside  ANY  SEPA^ 
BATOS  BUILT.   Ask  for  1917  free  catalog. 

WM  GALLOWAY  CO. 
Box  2083  Waterloo,  Iowa 


| FENCE 


!3<Per  Rod  Up  ! 


"..Wonderful  Money  Savins 
*/Fenoe  Book.  Over  ISO  Styles. 
V  Gates-Steel  Post«-13arb  Wire 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR  Y -FREIGHT  PAID 
All  heavy  DOUBLE  QAI.VANIZKD  WIRES,  130 
'  per  rod  up.    Get  free  Hook  and  Sample  to  tell. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  98  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


^40deaigD3— all  steel.  Handsome,  cob ta  " 
i  than  wood,  more  durable.  We  can 
_ .  a  you  money .    Write  for  1r—  cato- 
i  log  and  and  special  prices. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 
;)^.         H  I  North  fttr»ot,     Kokomo.  lad. 


ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
facturers want  Owen  Patent".  Send  for 
4  free  books;  inventions  wanted,  etc. 
I  help  you  maiket  your  Invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  110  Oweo  Bid...  Washington,  D.  C 


PATENT: 


PATENTS 


 WATSON   IS.  COT.KMA  Pi. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free 
Highest  references. 


Best  results 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FARM  I  NO 
BUSINESS  Is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
]nts  these  advertisements  please  say.  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


OUT  WEST  STORIES 
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1,336  Eggs  from  8  Pullets! 

in  eight  and  a  half  months.  Yes,  that's 
some  record.  But  then  these  were  indus- 
trious hens.  Their  owner  is  a  practical, 
wide-awake  farmer.  Knows  his  business. 
Got  most  of  his  poultry  hints  from  The 
Farm  Journal,  he  says.  Considers  it  has 
the  best  chicken-raising  department  in 
the  country. 

I)ut  The  Farm  Journal  is  just  as  good  in  every  one  of 
its  many  interesting  departments!  A  monthly  (arm 
magazine  with  reading  for  the  whole  family.  Full  of 
gumption,  full  of  sunshine.  Seasonable  topics,  house- 
hold helps,  articles  on  the  business  of  farming.  (Joes 
into  nearly  1,000,000  homes.  Started  going  forty 
years  ago.  %Y  for  5  years.  Money  back  any  time. 
Ask  for  free  sample  and  youl  Free  copy  of  1917  Poor 
Kichard  Almanac. 

The  Farm  Journal 

148  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


piano  Bargains 


Splendid  values— $55  to  $195—  IffP^VL^S 
all  standard  makes— includ-  A H  HMO 
ing  used  Steinway,  Knabe,  If 'J  M  m"""®! 
Checkering  and  Kimball.  Also  flOk  H 

used  player-pianos  $195  tofriiiiiTnTga  flJBf  ft 
$325.   Send  no  money.   30  dnya' wUMf^  JM 
free  trial  assures  satisfaction.  II  "| 
Easiest,  payments. 50  FreeMusic  II, 
Lessons  with  every  piano.  V^Sb^bSeb^b^bM 

BIG  FREE  PIANO  BOOK  a*™*3^^^ 

Beautifully  illustrated.  Full  of  valuable  piano  i" 

formation.  Tells  about  fruaranteed  Starclc  Pianos.  Wrlta 
quick  for  latest  bargain  list. 

P.  A.  STARCK  PIANO  CO.,  583  Starck  BI&..  Chicago 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
JIM  DAWSON,  prospector  by  occu- 
pation and  occasional  gambler  by 
inclination,  slammed  and  locked  tbe 
door  of  his  scantily  furnished  room, 
shook  the  snow  from  his  shoulders 
with  a  grunt,  glanced  quickly  about 
the  room,  peered  thru  the  window, 
drew  the  curtains,  and  unlocked  and 
opened  the  door  into  a  large  closet. 

"All  right,  Johnny,  you  can  come 
out  now,"  he  said  quickly. 

"Criminy,  but  it's  dark  in  that 
hole!"  The  boyish-looking  man 
rubbed  his  eyes  as  he  limped  out  into 
the  room.    "What's  the  news?" 

"Yes,  it's  dark."  Dawson  ignored 
the  question.  "I'm  sorry  I  had  to 
keep  you  in  there.  Three  days  of  it 
is  enough  punishment,  no  matter 
what  a  man's  been  doing." 

"Even  if  he's  been  stealing  horses, 
eh?"  The  younger  and  smaller  man 
stretched  himself  and  laughed  mirth- 
lessly. 

"I  don't  believe  you've  gone  very 
far  along  the  crooked  trail,"  the 
miner  replied.  "Sit  down.  I  want  to 
talk.  The  Yellow  Gulch  vigilantes 
are  pretty  watchful,  but  I  believe 
you  can  make  your  getaway  tonight 
if  the  snow  doesn't  get  much  deeper." 

"You  bet  I'll  not  be  sorry,  either," 
cried  Johnny.  "I'll  chalk  this  up 
and  remember  it  against  you,  Jim." 

"You'll  forget  it  and  me  and  every- 
thing else  in  this  country,"  replied 
Dawson,  curtly.  "That's  our  bar- 
gain. You  are  going  back  East  and 
be  decent." 

Johnny  walked  to  the  window, 
peeped  under  the  curtains,  and  re- 
turned to  the  table  beside  which  sat 
Dawson.  For  a  moment  he  looked 
at  the  big  miner  wonderingly. 

"Yes,"  Johnny  said,  "I'll  promise. 
But  say,  Jim,  I'd  like  to  know  why 
you're  so  bent  on  reforming  Lame 
Johnny." 

"I  think,"  Dawson  leaned  back 
and  spoke  at  the  ceiling,  "that  every 
fellow  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  be 
decent  if  he  wants  it.  I'd  want  the 
chance.  I  do  want  it.  I  believe  you 
do.  I'm  no  soul-saver,  but  I  try  to 
play  square.  You  are  still  a  kid, 
Johnny,  and  you've  got  a  chance.  I 
don't  believe  you're  bad  at  heart,  and 
I  know  you  haven't  done  half  the 
things  people  say  you  have.  That's 
why  I've  kept  you  hid  here  in  my 
room,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  slip 
you  out  of  these  diggings." 

"You  haven't  let  me  tell  my  story," 
Johnny  replied. 

"Don't  want  to  hear  it,"  Dawson 
replied,  gruffly.  "You  did  me  a  good 
turn  once,  and  I'd  do  something  to 
pay  back,  even  if  I  didn't  think 
there's  pay  dirt  in  you.  Besides," 
Dawson's  voice  softened,  "you  may 
have  a  mother  or  a  father  or  sister 
somewhere  wondering  what's  become 
of  you." 

"I  have  a  " 

"Never  mind,"  Dawson  interrupted. 
"Don't  tell  me  if  you  have.  I  don't 
want  to  know.  Sh!" 

A  nervous  rap  on  the  door  caused 
the  whispered  warning.  Dawson 
pushed  Johnny  back  into  the  closet 
and  opened  the  outer  door  without 
haste.  He  started  at  sight  of  a 
woman  in  a  long  black  cloak,  her 
face  hidden  by  a  heavy  veil.  She  en- 
tered, closed  the  door,  and  looked 
apprehensively  about.  She  was  gasp- 
ing for  breath. 

"I — I  suppose,"  she  stammered, 
"you — you  are  surprised  to  see  me, 
Mr.  Dawson?" 

"I  was — a  bit."  The  miner  smiled 
reassuringly.  "Please  sit  down, 
Miss  Barton." 

The  girl  dropped  into  a  chair. 
Dawson  lighted  the  lamp,  turning 
his  back  on  her  and  delaying  the 
task  to  give  her  time  to  recover. 

"Yes,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  to- 
ward her  after  the  veil  was  thrown 
back  from  her  face,  "daughters  of 
parsons  don't  usually  call  on — on 
such  men,  especially  when  the  par- 
son has  forbidden  them  to  speak  to 
him." 

"Not  even  in  the  West?"   She  tried 
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to  smile  as  she  awaited  his  answer. 

"Not  even  in  the  West." 

For  several  seconds  they  looked  at 
each  other. 

"You  had  a  reason  for  coming," 
Dawson  said  presently,  trying  to  be 
gentle.  "What  is  it?  Are  you  in 
trouble?   Can  I  help  you?" 

"Oh,  no!"  Her  words  came 
quickly.  "I  didn't  come  for  help, 
but  to  help,  to  try  to  repay  you  for 
saving  me  from  the  river  In  the 
cloudburst  last  summer."  He  waved 
his  hand  deprecatingly.  "Oh,  don't 
try  to  make  me  think  it  was  nothing! 
I'll  not  let  you."  She  laughed,  but 
became  serious  immediately.  "You 
are  in  danger." 

"I  have  been  most  of  my  life,"  he 
replied  simply. 

"Oh,  do  listen!"  She  was  impa- 
tient and  anxious.  "The  vigilantes 
are  on  their  way  here.  They  have 
found  a  man  who  says  he  saw  you 
talking  with  Lame  Johnny  last  week 
out  in  the  hills.  They  think  you 
know  where  he  is,  and  are  coming  to 
make  you  tell." 

Dawson's  face  became  stern,  and 
he  dropped  his  hand  to  the  butt  of 
his  revolver. 

"No,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  don't  think 
they'll  try  to  make  me  do  that.  They 
know  me  too  well." 

"Please  don't  fight,"  she  pleaded. 
"I  came  just  to  prevent  that.  I  don't 
want  you  to  fight  them." 

Her  anxious  manner  brought  back 
the  smile  to  his  face,  and  he  spoke 
tenderly. 

"You've  risked  a  great  deal  for  my 
sake,  Louise,"  he  said. 

"It's — it's  little  enough,  after  what 
you  did  for  me." 

Her  glance  dropped  before  his 
steady,  questioning  look. 

"Sometimes,"  he  said  slowly,  "I 
think  you  would  really  like  for  me 
to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you." 

"No,  no!"  She  arose  and  walked 
nervously  to  the  window.  "You  must 
not." 

"You  mean  because  of  —  your 
brother?" 

"Yes."  Louise  came  back  to  the 
table  and  gave  him  a  steady  look. 
"I  must  take  care  of  father.  He  is 
getting  old.  He  is  not  happy.  He 
has  been  failing  steadily  since  Frank 
left  home  five  years  ago.  It  was 
mostly  father's  sternness,  and  that 
makes  his  sorrow  greater.  That's 
why  we  came  West — to  hunt  for 
Frank — but  we  haven't  found  any 
trace  of  him." 

"You've  never  told  me  much  about 
him,"  Dawson  spoke  gently.  "What 
is  he  like?" 

"Frank  is  slight,  and  looks  much 
like  a  boy,"  Louise  replied,  seeming 
to  be  looking  into  the  past.  "He 
has  dark  hair  and  is  quite  pale  and 
limps  from  an  old  football  hurt  in 
his  ankle."  Dawson  started  slightly 
and  looked  quickly  at  the  closet  door. 
Louise  was  removing  a  locket  from 
about  her  neck,  and  did  not  notice 
the  movement.  She  handed  the  trin- 
ket to  Dawson.  "This  is  a  picture 
of  Frank  as  he  was  five  years  ago," 
she  explained. 

The  miner  seemed  to  study  the 
picture  intently,  tho  he  was  trying  to 
think  of  a  better  plan  to  make  Lame 
Johnny's  escape  more  certain.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  his  identity.  The 
picture,  tho  it  showed  a  younger  and 
happier  face,  was  still  the  picture  of 
Lame  Johnny.  An  impatient,  au- 
thoritative knock  on  the  door  inter- 
rupted him  and  frightened  Louise, 
and  she  started  toward  the  closet. 

"No,"  Dawson  whispered,  "don't 
hide!  That  would  be  foolish.  You've 
no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  being 
here.  We'll  face  it  together.  Come, 
be  brave!" 

He  placed  her  in  a  chair  beside  the 
window,  partly  hidden  by  the  curtain, 
sat  at  the  table  facing  the  door,  and 
bade  the  knocker  enter.    The  spare, 


tall  form  of  the  Reverend  Arthur 
Barton  stalked  in.  Dawson  stifled 
his  surprise. 

"Good  evening,  parson,"  he  called. 
"I  wasn't  expecting  a  call  from  you. 
Won't  you  sit  down?" 

"No,  I'll  stand."  Barton  bowed 
belligerently.  "My  stay  will  be  brief. 
I  came  to  perform  a  most  painful 
duty." 

"That's  too  bad,"  replied  Dawson, 
courteously.    "Can  I  help  you?" 

"It  is  in  my  line  of  duty,  sir,"  Bar- 
ton said,  stiffly.  "That  frequently  is 
unpleasant." 

"I  believe  the  world  would  be  much 
happier  if  people  would  stop  think- 
ing it  their  duty  to  do  unpleasant 
things,"  answered  Dawson. 

"I  did  not  come  to  bandy  words, 
Mr.  Dawson,"  retorted  the  pastor.  "I 
— I  owe  you  something  for  saving  my 
daughter's  life.  That  makes  the  duty 
painful." 

"I  cancel  the  indebtedness  now." 
Dawson  arose  and  stood  between 
Barton  and  the  door,  so  his  caller 
would  not  look  toward  Louise. 

"No,  I  must  repay  it,"  Barton  re- 
plied stiffly.  He  warmed  to  his  sub- 
ject. "As  you  know,  I  have  no  per- 
sonal animosity  toward  you.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  your  debtor,  but  your — 
er  " 

"My  uncertain  business  and  my — 
er — unfortunate  habit?"  Dawson 
almost  smiled.  "Yes,  I  understand. 
It  may  please  you  to  know,  parson, 
that  I've  quit  gambling  —  nearly 
three  months  ago." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it."  Bar- 
ton rubbed  his  hands.  "I  am  glad  to 
know  that  my  efforts  are  bearing 
fruit  in  Yellow  Gulch,  in  your  heart. 
You  are  aware,  Mr.  Dawson,"  he 
spoke  proudly,  "that  since  my  ar- 
rival here  the  town  has — er — become 
more  respectable."  He  paused  to  let 
Dawson  have  time  to  digest  the  state- 
ment. Jim  nodded,  and  Barton  con- 
tinued: "And  some  of  our — er — our 
most  prominent  citizens  have — you 
see — they  have  decided  that — that  you 
are  not  a  desirable  citizen." 

"Hem!"  Dawson  coughed  in  sur- 
prise. "Who  came  to  that  conclu- 
sion?" 

"That  is  beside  the  question,"  Bar- 
ton answered,  with  an  air  of  finality. 
"Tho  I  might  say  that  I  know  such  a 
sentiment  exists,  I  also  know  the 
vigilantes  have  knowledge  of  your 
association  and  friendship  with  this 
Lame  Johnny.  The  good  people  of 
Yellow  Gulch  are  greatly  wrought 
up." 

Dawson,  tho  he  had  suspected  the 
cause  of  Barton's  call,  was  surprised. 

"I  admit  I  know  Lame  Johnny  and 
have  helped  him,"  the  miner  said 
forcefully.  "He's  a  poor  kid  that  got 
started  on  the  crooked  trail,  but  he's 
not  all  bad.  He'd  be  decent  if  peo- 
ple would  help  him — even  if  they'd 
let  him  alone." 

"Perhaps,"  Barton  replied.  "But 
this  discussion  is  leading  nowhere. 
The  vigilantes  are  coming  to-arrest 
you.  Last  night  the  stage  was  held 
up  by  Lame  Johnny  and  another  man, 
and  the  driver  was  killed.  They  think 
you  are  the  other  man.  They  are 
certain  you  know  where  Lame  John- 
ny is.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  vio- 
lence. I  should  not  like  to  have 
bloodshed  mark  the  moral  awaken- 
ing of  Yellow  Gulch.  I  have  warned 
you  and  repaid  my  debt." 

While  Dawson  dryly  murmured 
his  thanks,  Barton  strode  toward  the 
door.  A  commotion  was  heard  out- 
side in  the  street.  Barton  turned  to- 
ward the  window,  saw  Louise  hud- 
dled in  the  chair,  and  sprang  to  her 
side,  clutching  her  arm  angrily. 

"Louise!"  he  cried.  "What  does 
this  mean?"  He  turned  on  Dawson 
furiously.    "How  dare  you!" 

"Easy  there,  parson,"  said  Daw- 
son gently,  as  he  unclasped  Barton's 
hand  from  the  girl's  arm.  "She  just 
came  to  tell  me  the  same  thing  you 
did — except  she  wasn't  quite  so 
harsh." 

"I  forbid  you  to  speak  to  this  man." 
Barton  shook  his  finger,  quivering 
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with  anger,  at  Louise,  and  his  fist  at 
Dawson.  "This  gambler,  this  friend 
and  associate  of  highwaymen  and 
murderers!    Perhaps  one  himself!" 

"You  must  forgive  him,"  Louise 
said  gently  to  Dawson.  "His  own 
sorrow  makes  him  seem  hard  at 
times." 

;   "Louise!"  Barton  cried.    "I  am  ut- 
terly astounded   at    you   and  your 
/actions."    He  raised  his  cane  threat- 
eningly at  her.    "You  -" 

Dawson  caught  the  cane  and  spun 
'Barton  half  across  the  room.  His 
jToice  was  hard  when  he  spoke. 

"Now  you  be  careful  what  you  say. 
Maybe  she  is  right  about  your  sor- 
row making  you  hard.  I  always 
thought  sorrow  had  the  opposite  ef- 
fect." 

Louise,  trembling,  did  not  pull  back 
-.when  Dawson   put  his   arm  gently 
about  her.    She   leaned  confidingly 

•  against  him.  Barton's  anger  fed  on 
the  sight.  He  started  for  the  door 
exclaiming: 

"I'll  have  the  men  come  immedi- 
ately! I'll  tell  them  the  sort  of  a 
man  you  are!  I'll  not  lift  a  voice  to 
prevent  them  from  hanging  you." 

"Father!  Stop!"  Louise  started 
'  after  Barton,  but  Dawson  held  her 

•  back. 

"Now,  Mr.  Barton,"  the  miner  said, 
with  quiet  sternness,  "you'd  better 
calm  down  and  think.  Better  go  and 
tell  those  men  not  to  come.  You've 
worked  on  their  passions.  You  tell 
them  you've  made  a  mistake." 

"I?"  Barton  stopped  in  amaze- 
!  ment.  Dawson  brought  his  revolver 
I  into  view.  "I'll  do  no  such  thing," 
.  Barton  added.  "If  blood  is  shed  it 
J  will  be  your  own  fault." 

"Wait  a  minute!"  Dawson's  com- 
mand caused  Barton  to  stop  with  his 
hand  on  the  knob.  "If  you  won't 
listen  to  reason,  maybe  you'll  listen 
to  something  else.  What  will  be  said 
I  If  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  in 
I  Yellow  Gulch  knows  your  daughter 
has  been  here — alone — at  night?" 

"Jim!"    Louise  tried  to  put  her 
hand  over  his  mouth. 
I    "There,  there,  sweetheart!"  The 


tender  look  returned  to  Dawson's 
face.  "It's  no  time  to  mince  words 
when  you're  talking  with  a  man 
gone  crazy  with  anger." 

Barton  stared  at  them.  Dawson 
put  his  arm  about  Louise  and  backed 
behind  the  table.  Neither  he  nor  she 
saw  the  closet  door  open  and  Lame 
Johnny  enter.  The  pastor's  face 
blanched  and  his  chin  shook.  Daw- 
son turned  just  as  Barton  wailed: 
"My  son!    My  son!" 

"That's  me,  governor,"  Johnny 
said  cheerfully,  walking  toward  his 
father  with  hand  extended. 

"Frank!"   Louise  ran  to  him. 

"You  idiot!"  Dawson  shook  his 
fist  at  Johnny. 

"I've  heard  what  you've  been  say- 
ing," said  Johnny.  "Now,  governor, 
you  better  hurry  and  tell  the  men 
you  made  a  mistake." 

"But— but  " 

"For  God's  sake,  do  something," 
Johnny  cried.  "I'm  Lame  Johnny! 
Do  you  want  to  see  me  strung  up!" 

Barton  raised  his  face  upward.  A 
moment  they  watched  him  in  silence. 

"Better  take  his  hand,  parson," 
Dawson  said.  "There's  no  blood  on 
it.  He  hasn't  been  out  of  this  room 
for  three  days." 

"Is  that  true?"  Barton  looked 
eagerly,  hopefully,  at  the  two  men. 

"Sure  it  is,"  Frank  replied.  "I've 
never  shot  anybody.  I've  never 
stolen  anything.  I  just  got  mixed 
up  with  a  bad  bunch,  but  I  got  away 
as  soon  as  I  could — with  Jim's  help." 

Dawson  had  been  thinking  rapidlv. 
and  when  the  father  released  his  sor 
from  a  bearlike  hug  the  miner  spoke 
rapidly. 

"Parson,  you  go  to  the  window  ant' 
tell  the  boys  you've  made  a  mistake 
and  tell  'em  to  come  on  up  and  you'll 
give  the  particulars."  Barton  stood 
still,  not  comprehending.  "Hurry." 
Dawson  said,  "before  they  get  so 
fired  they'll  not  listen  to  anything  or 
anybody.    It's  our  only  chance." 

Presently  the  vigilantes  came 
trooping  into  the  room,  guns  in  their 
hands,  man-lust  looks  on  their  faces. 
Continued  on  Page  1297 
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of  much  finer  wool  than  on  their 
native  hills.  Such  Is  the  effect  of 
environment. 

Because  of  the  quality  of  the  wool, 
they  also  began  to  be  tried  all  over 
Scotland  early  In  the  nineteenth 
century  in  order  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing industrial  requirements  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.  Lord 
and  farmer  realized  that  wool  was 
growing  and  improving. 

Wet  hills  were  drained — poor  hill- 
sides from  a  tillage  point  of  view 
that  had  come  under  the  plow  owing 
to  high  grain  prices  during  the  long 
Napoleonic  wars  —  were  again 
given  over  to  the  sheep  to  whom  they 
always  rightly  belonged,  and  fences 
were  erected,  dividing  the  hill  pas- 
tures from  the  lower  lands  under 
crop. 

The  wether  lambs  were  sent  to  the 
Highlands  to  increase  the  flocks  in 
the  higher  hills  where  ewes  could 
not  be  kept  to  advantage,  and  a  big 
clip  was  the  object  aimed  at,  and  on 
the  return  from  which  depended  the 
success  of  the  farm.  Of  those  days 
the  national  poet  sang: 

"Ca'  the  yowes  tae  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  where  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  where  the  burnie  rows, 
My  kind  dearie." 

Steam  navigation  and  consequent 
cheaper  ocean  carriage  for  the  large 
supplies  of  wool  from  Australasia, 
the  Argentine  and  other  countries 
newly  opened  up  led  to  a  most  se- 
rious fall  in  prices  during  the  '80's 
and  '90's.  Farmers  in  Scotland  found 
it  necessary  more  and  more  to  turn 
their  attention  to  early  maturity  and 
young  mutton,  but  never,  never  los- 
ing sight  of  the  steady  revenue  to  be 


derived  from  the  fleeces,  tho  possibly 
less  particular  as  to  quality  if  plenty 
of  weight. 

It  was  a  saying  of  the  writer's 
father  that  a  cow  and  her  calf  and 
a  ewe  and  her  lamb  would  always 
pay  some  rent,  and  practicing  this 
reliable  method  of  farming  is  pithily 
described  by  another  shrewd  farmer 
of  the  present  day  as  "backing 
safety."  And  so  it  is.  Credit  the 
ewe  with  her  fleece  and  all  sheep 
give  a  fleece  to  help  pay  for  their 
keep,  and  general  assent  may  be 
given  to  the  finding  of  Judge  Fitz- 
gerald in  the  reign  of  good  Queen 
Bess,  "That  sheep  are  the  most  profit- 
ablest  cattel  on  the  farm."  Except 
on  some  dairy,  and  corn  and  cattle 
farms,  sheep  are  found  on  all  hold- 
ings in  Scotland  during  some  time 
of  the  year;  but,  needless  to  say, 
they  are  carefully  bred,  carefully  fed, 
and  carefully  herded  and  undoubted- 
ly their  increasing  popularity  proves 
them  profitable. 

For  such  a  small  country  the 
classes  of  wool  as  recognized  by  the 
trade  are  numerous  and  varied, 
ranging  from  Blackfaced,  the  low- 
est, to  Sutherland  and  Cheviot,  the 
finest.  The  others  are  South  Country 
Cheviot,  Crossbred,  Halfbred,  Leices- 
ter, Shrop  and  Shetland,  a  class 
with  uses  peculiar  to  itself. 

Tho  no  exact  figures  are  available, 
the  annual  yield  of  wool  in  Scotland 
is  estimated  at  30,000,000  pounds,  and 
the  return  to  the  growers  at  a  moder- 
ate figure  is  $7,500,000  to  $10,000,000. 
This  is  no  inconsiderable  sum  for 
division  in  a  small  country,  and  is 
the  more  to  be  valued  and  looked 
after,  seeing  its  ingathering  leaves 
the  flocks  better  for  the  summer  and 
undiminished  in  number. 


Get  stumps  out  with  less  work 

Pulling  stumps  is  slow  and  costly.  "An  explosive  reduces  the  labor  of 
^clearing  land.    It  may  be  used  by  any  intelligent  man,"  says  Minnesota 
Farmers'  Bulletin  134.    Blast  stumps  with 

yltlasFarm  Powder 


The  Safest  Explosive 


Toe  Original  Farm  Powder 


It  is  easy  to  use — no  experience  needed. 
Just  make  a  hole,  load,  fire,  and  work  that 
otherwise  would  take  hours  or  days  is  done 
instantly  1 

Get  This  Our  big  book  tells  how  you 
can  save  money  and  make 
Free  BOOK  money  by  using  Atlas  Farm 
Powder.  It  shows  how  to 
blast  out  stumps  and  shatter  boulders,  break 
up  hard-pan,  do  ditching  and  make  beds  for 
trees.    Get  the  book.    Mail  the  coupon  now. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


1 


■  ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
I  Send  me  your  74-page  book  "Better  Farming"  | 
I  I  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  fo»  the  ■ 

FB60 


|  purpose  before  which  I  mark  X 

I  DStump  Blasting 
|  □  Boulder  Blasting 
•|  dSubsoil  Blasting 

I  Name  


□  Tree  Planting 

□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Building 


Farm  Hands  Wanted 

Western  Canada  Farmers  Require  50,000 
American    Farm    Laborers    AT  ONCE! 

Urgent  demand  sent  out  for  farm  help  by  the  Government  of  Canada. 
Good  wages.  Steady  employment.  Low  railway  fares.  Pleasant  sur- 
roundings. Comfortable  homes.  No  Compulsory  Military  Service. 
Farm  hands  from  the  United  States  are  absolutely  guaranteed  against 
Conscription.  This  advertisement  is  to  secure  farm  help  to  replace 
Canadian  farmers  who  have  enlisted  for  the  war. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to  investigate  Western 
Canada's  agricultural  offerings,  and  to  do  so  at  no  expense. 
Only  those  accustomed  to  farming  need  apply. 

For  particulars  as  to  railway  rates  and  districts  where  labor  is  required, 
or  other  information  regarding  Western  Canada,  apply  to 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON,     112  W.  Adams  St.,     Chicago,  111. 
J.  M.  MACLACHLAN,      215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,       Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,      123  Second  St.,     Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agents 


34  VARIETIES  VEGETABLE  SEED 
60  VARIETIES  FLOWER  SEED 
AND  OUR  BOOK,  ALL  FOR 

ONLY  10  CENTS 

This  is  a  grand  offer,  made  to  introduce  our 
fresh,  reliable,  tested  seeds.  Buy  from  headquarters 
and  save  dealers  profits. 

For  only  10  cents  you  will  receive  34  varieties  of 
vegetable  seed,  such  as  NEW  STONE  TOMATO, 
PRIZETAKER  ONION,  MAY  KING  LETTUCE, 
EARLY  BIRD  RADISH,  etc.,  etc.  We  haven't  the 
space  to  name  all  the  varieties  here,  but  you  will  get 
the  above  four  named  sorts  and  30  other  varieties — 
all  standard  and  reliable  sorts,  fresh  seed,  true,  tried 
and  tested,  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

We  are  also  big  growers  of  flower  seeds  and  are 
willing  to  pay  you  for  the  names  of  people  who  like 
flowers.  When  sending  your  order  for  the  vegetable 
seeds,  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  5  persons 
who  grow  flowers  and  we  will  send  you,  for  your 
trouble,  our  big  collection  of  60.  varieties  of  choice 
flower  seeds. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  we  will  also  send  you 
a  FREE  copy  of  our  book,  which  tells  all  about  mak- 
ing big  money. 

Send  today.  This  offer  may  not  appear  again. 
It  is  the  biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  On  receipt  of 
your  order  we  will  immediately  send  you  everything 
mentioned  in  this  advertisement — the  34  varieties  of 
tested  vegetable  seeds,  60  varieties  choice  flower' 
seeds,  and  the  book,  all  for  only  10c,  by  parcel  post, 
prepaid. 

BVRGESS  SEED  <H  PLANT  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Guaranteed  Seeds, 
233  Floral  St.,     Galesburrf,  Michigan 


■•X:.i 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  The  Farming 
Business.  When  answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 
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See 
These 
New  Prices 

S  M-P,  934.69 

a  m-p,  et.oo 
a  h-p,  7t.«o 

7  H  P,  08.45 

a  h-p,  i4i.oo 

It  H-P,  19S.H0 
IB  H-P,  I4B.70 
ia  M-P,  297.00 

5 -Year 
Guarantee. 
80  Days  Trial. 


LET  your  kerosene  can  now  do  your  work. 
It  ia  cheaper  —  safe  —  and  easy  to  do  it  with  a  guaranteed 
aucceaaf ul  BAUER  Kerosene  Engine. 

Over  £2  years  aucceaaf  ul  engine  building  experience  guarantee*  the  high 
quality  of  these  engines.  They  are  proving  their  success  in  every  state  in  the  U.  6..  at 
all  kinds  of  work.  Guaranteed  easy  alanine,  a  u  mm  or  or  winter.  All  aliea  give 
full  power  from  Kerosene,  gallon  for  gallon,  tne-same  as  gasoline.  The  same  engine 
also  burns  gasolino  without  making  any  changes  ia  the  engine — no  extra  parts  to  pot  oo 
or  take  off.  No  need,  now,  to  pay  more  for  a 
reliable  kerosene  engine,  or  to  take  a  poor  or 
doubtful  ongine  for  any  price.  60- day  trial  on 
every  engine  and  aiiberaJ,  binding,  6 -year  guar* 
antee,  direct  from  thi  factory  making  yon 
aura  of  reliable  enginequaiity  at  alow  price, 


Cataloo  Free  Write  for  free  catalog  giv- 
Mtaiwfl  rrcc  ,    f|]||  facfc8  Bnd  prlce8  co 


stationary,  portable  and  aaw-rig  engines. 
Oet  oar  offer,  cash  or  easy  terms,  oef ore  yoo 
arrange  to  try  any  engine. 

A.  F.  Bauer  Engine  &  Ml  a.  Co. 
805  Bauer  Block.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Joy  Blackberry,  St.  Regis  Raspberry,  Van  Fleet  Hybrid 
Strawberries,  Ideal  and  Caco  Grapes,  Everybody's  Currant, 
Van  Fleet  Gooseberry.  My  Catalogue  No.  1,  an  illustrated 
book  of  64  pages  tells  all  about  them  and  describes  also  all  "the  good  old  varieties" 
of  small  fruits.  It  gives  instructions  for  planting  and  culture  and  tells  about  the 
Alida  Lovett  Rose  that  I  am  giving  away.  In  it  are  also  offered  a  full  line  of  supe- 
rior Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  the  best  Nut  Trees, 
Hedge  Plant*  and  Garden  Roots.  Send  for  it  today — it  is  free.  Quality  unsurvassed 
— prices  lo*w.    39th  year — 200  acres. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  149,  LITTLE  SILVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


166,064 

LONE  SCOUTS 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


In  72  Weeks  166,064  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 

"I  pledge  nay  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tion tor  which  It  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Unefnl  Thing  Euch  Day/  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  jamerlca  was  incorporated  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws  -were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Scout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25.  1915. 

I The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  for  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand   the    pledge    is    eligible    to    membership.  The 


FIRST  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Brenze) 


MM  Scant 
Mian 


SECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


pledge  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide, including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouta  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization in  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  in  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce.  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  is:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Eevch 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  in  which  instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.     "Lone  Scout"  is  sold  by  news  agents  for  i  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,   25   cents  four  months,  75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  in  his  Scout  work  he  is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate   Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
l«ft.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.    A  mem- 
ber in  this  Lodge  is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  it  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


"CUT  OUT  HERE' 


APPLICATION   FOR  MEMBERSHIP  T 

CHIEF  TOTEM.  BOO  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

Date  1917 

I  am  ready,  with  cor.sent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership in  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name   Ago. 

Town   Btate  

Be.  He.  P.  OL.  or  R   F.  D.  •  


In  Garden  and  Orchard 

How  Many  Men  Are  Making  Money 


D( 


Pruning  and  Spraying  Pays 

OES  orchard  pruning  and  spray- 
ing pay?  The  answer  is  found 
in  the  results  of  cooperative  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture  in  forty  Missouri  or- 
chards. These  experiments  extended 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  They 
show  first,  that  a  neglected  orchard 
is  about  the  most  unprofitable  thing 
on  the  farm;  second,  that  the  best- 
managed  orchards  in  Missouri  are 
producing  more  profit  per  acre  than 
any  other  farm  crop. 

The  average  returns  per  acre  of 
these  forty  orchards  during  the  last 
three  years  have  been  as  follows: 
Properly  pruned  and  sprayed  areas, 
total  received,  $176  per  acre;  net 
profit,  $143  per  acre.  Untreated 
areas,  total  received,  $18  per  acre; 
net  profit,  nothing. 

In  order  to  obtain  records  of  the 
results,  part  of  each  orchard  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  its  previous 
condition — not  pruned  and  not 
sprayed.  The  experiments,  in  view 
of  the  results  obtained,  show  con- 
clusively the  advantages  of  renova- 
tion. 

Cranberry  Men  Will  Advertise 
I^HE  cranberry  growers  of  Wiscon- 
sin are  cooperating  with  those 
of  the  other  cranberry-producing 
centers  in  an  effort  to  advertise  their 
product  widely.  They  have  adopted 
the  trademark  "Eatmor  Cranberries" 
and  are  joining  forces  in  a  campaign 
which,  during  the  first  season,  was 
carried  on  by  the  American  Cran- 
berry Exchange,  Chicago. 

Something  over  $20,000  has  been 
expended  in  advertising  "Eatmor 
Cranberries,"  the  campaign  includ- 
ing the  use  of  space  in  Chicago  dail- 
ies, window  cards,  street  car  signs, 
billboards,  and  the  distribution  of 
booklets. 

While  cranberry  growers  are  not 
particularly  alarmed  at  overproduc- 
tion, they  realize  the  value  of  adver- 
tising, and  have  chosen  Chicago  as 
their  first  field  of  campaigning  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  check  up  the  results, 
and  if  the  campaign  is  sufficiently 
successful  they  undoubtedly  will  en- 
large upon  the  campaign  from  year 
to  year. 

Too  few  people  realize  that  cran- 


berries are  one  of  the  most  economi- 
cal fruits  for  preserving.  They  do 
not  have  the  waste  that  most  fruits 
do  in  paring  and  pitting  and  coring, 
nor  do  they  have  the  shrinkage  com- 
mon to  most  small  fruits. 

Too  few,  too,  have  learned  that 
cranberries  are  as  good  with  other 
cuts  of  meat  as  they  are  with  tur- 
key, and  that  they  are  as  good  and 
wholesome  at  other  seasons  as  they 
are  at  Thanksgiving. 

Many  Drug  Plants  Grown 
jy^ORE  intensive  cultivation  of  cer- 
tain species  of  medicinal  plants 
has  resulted  from  the  earlier  work 
of  the  Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical 
Experiment  Station  at  Madison,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  director 
for  the  biennium  1914-191G,  just  is- 
sued. 

In  1914,  just  sixty-four  different 
species  of  medicinal  plants  were  cul- 
tivated in  the  garden  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Camp  Randall,  and 
in  1915,  fifty-seven  varieties  were 
grown.  Single-row  experiments 
were  replaced  in  a  large  part  by 
five-row  experiments.  The  next* 
step,  according  to  the  report,  will  be 
to  plant  certain  species  on  acre  lots. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Experiment 
Station  cooperates  not  only  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Pharmacy 
Department,  but  with  the  Office  of 
Drug-plant  and  Poisonous-plant  in- 
vestigations. It  supplies  digitalis  to 
Eastern  hospitals  and  clinics,  where 
the  drug  from  that  State  is  very 
much  in  demand. 

High  grade  datura  plants  are  be- 
ing raised  in  connection  with  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  scarcity 
of  belladonna  has  led  to  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  that  plant  on  a 
small  scale. 

Wisconsin  wormwood  and  its  oil 
have  also  been  experimented  with, 
as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  foxglove 
for  medicinal  purposes.  The  making 
of  thymol  from  horsemint,  which 
grows  wild  in  Wisconsin,  has  also 
been  taken  up  because  of  high  war 
prices.  Wild  bergamot,  a  related 
species,  has  been  cultivated,  and 
small  quantities  of  Wisconsin,  carva- 
col,  which  comes  from  the  wild  ber- 
gamot, are  being  tried  in  Ceylon  as  a 
specific  against  hook  worm. 


Some  Fertility  Factors 


Fertilizers  for  Corn  and  Oats 
YyHEN  used  on  corn  and  oat  crops, 

nitrate  of  soda  has  seldom  been 
profitable  in  field  tests  conducted  for 
twenty-three  years  by  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Wooster.  Acid 
phosphate  has  proved  the  cheapest 
fertilizer.  Altho  nitrate  of  soda  has 
been  profitable  as  a  spring  fertilizer 
for  wheat  when  used  at  the  rate  of  40 
to  80  pounds  to  the  acre  in  connec- 
tion with  acid  phosphate,  it  has  sel- 
dom returned  its  cost  when  used  on 
corn  and  oats.  Acid  phosphate  alone, 
used  at  the  rate  of  80  pounds  each 
on  corn  and  oats  and  160  pounds  on 
wheat  in  a  five-year  rotation,  has 
increased  the  yield  of  corn  eight 
bushels,  oats  nine  bushels,  wheat 
eight  bushels,  and  hay  831  pounds 
for  every  100  pounds  of  the  fertilizer. 
At  usual  market  prices  these  in- 
creases from  100  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  would  be  worth  more 
than  $6. 

Fineness  of  Limestone 

yHE  effectiveness  of  limestone  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  fineness  as  well 
as  upon  its  purity.  Tests  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  indicate  that 
limestone  ground  to  the  ordinary  de- 
gree of  fineness  is  satisfactory  for 
correcting  soil  acidity  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  coarse  limestone 
applied  in  these  tests  still  remained 
in  the  soli  unchanged  after  two  years. 
Material  coarser  than  one-twentieth 


inch  has  little  immediate  effect,  chem- 
ists at  the  Experiment  Station  say, 
because  it  cannot  be  as  thorly  dis- 
tributed thruout  the  soil  and  there- 
fore cannot  act  as  quickly  in  cor- 
recting acid  conditions  as  more  finely 
ground  material.  Limestone  as 
marketed  having  100  per  cent  to  pass 
thru  a  sieve  with  10  meshes  to  the 
linear  inch,  50  per  cent  to  pass  50 
mesh  and  35  per  cent  to  pass  100  mesh 
is  considered  satisfactory  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

Using  Manure  Economically 
'J'WELVE  tons  of  manure  distributed 

over  two  acres  will  prove  more 
profitable  than  the  same  amount 
spread  over  one  acre.  A  thirty-year 
average  of  the  fertilizer  experiments 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
showed  a  profit  per  ton  from  manure 
of  $2.41  for  a  six-ton  per  acre  appli- 
cation, in  alternate  years;  $1.58  for 
an  eight-ton  application,  and  $1.63  for 
a  ten-ton  application.  These  figures 
are  based  upon  the  following  prices 
for  farm  crops:  Corn,  50  cents  a 
bushel;  oats,  32  cents  a  bushel; 
wheat,  80  cents  a  bushel;  hay,  $10  a 
ton;  stover  and  straw,  $2.50  a  ton. 

For  the  average  farmer  who  does 
not  have  sufficient  manure  to  cover 
his  farm  these  figures  should  prove 
valuable.  Manure  should  be  made  to 
go  as  far  as  possible  rather  than  be 
spread  heavily  over  a  limited  area. 
Light  applications  are  most  evenly 
applied  with  manure  spreaders. 
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Pull  Bfc  Slumps 
Jy  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  bylererafc — same  prin- 
ciple as  a  jack.  loo  pounds  pull 
on  the  lerer  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stnmp.  Made  of  ICrupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

^^9^^      HAND  POVVER. 

I  Stump 
1  V  Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 
Box  60 

182  Fifth  Street 
ib-     San  Francisco 
California 


How  We  Sell  Our  Pure-bred  Hogs 


Shrcetng 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  oti 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  9ui.fl- 
tnte,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet !£owf°  Rai9cf  Calve« 

— —  —  r  Cheaply  and  Success- 

fully with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Bis Itbford  Cslf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Waokt.an.  ID. 


A  Fine  Bed  of  Fancy,  Heavily 
Fruiting   Everbearing  Straw- 
berry Plants  Is  Offered 
You  at  Our  Expense. 

THESE  guaranteed  true  to  name  Ever- 
bearing Strawberry  plants  are  just 
what  their  name  implies  and  if  set  in 
vour  garden  during  the  spring  months  will 
become  thoroughly  rooted  and  will  bear  a 
heavy  crop  of  fine,  big,  red,  deli  iously  flavored 
strawberries  all  througn  July,  August,  September 
and  until  stopped  by  severe  freezing  weatlv  r  in 
late  fall  of  same  year. 

Wonderful  Root  System 

The  Everbearing'  varieties 
have  a  much  heavier  root  sys-  %  \ 
tern  than  the  common  sorts. f~ 
often  going  into  the  soil  to  the 
distance  of  a  foot  and  a 
quarter.  This  gets  the  roots 
down  into  the  moist  soil  and 
enables  the  plants  to  produce 
fine  large  berries  right  along 
during  hot,  dry  summer 
Weather. 

We  are  glad  to  help  intro- 
duce these  valuable  plants,  and 
if  you  will  accept  our  offer  and 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to 
na  at  once,  we  will  have  our 
nursery  send  yon  the  DOZEN 
ASSORTED  EVEkBEARING 
PLANTS  at  proper  time  for  planting  in  your 
locality,  and  include  with  them  a  plant  of  a 
new  $1  000  variety  for  good  measure  on  the  deaL 


THE  FARM  IN';  l;<  --. 

SOS  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
1  Inclose  84  cents,  for  which  send  me  The 
Farming  BuoIimm  for  one  year,  and  an  a 
gift,  a  dozen  assarted  Everbearing  Htruw- 
Berry  Plants,  to  ba  sent  at  the  proper  time 
(or  planting  In  my  locality,  and  also  a  plant 
of  a  new  11,000  variety. 


Name  

Street.  R,  F.  D......  

City   Btate. 
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is  a  transient  and  unsatisfactory 
business,  here  today  and  gone  to- 
morrow; in  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  it  cannot  last,  so  we  come  back 
again  to  the  beginning,  the  good 
foundation  stock,  the  housing  and 
the  slop  bucket. 

Some  time  since  I  saw  a  little  note 
that  tells  the  whole  story  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  in  conclusion  will  give  it 
to  you: 

The  Lion  was  telling  the  Leopard 
why  he  roared  in  the  jungle  when 
going  about  hunting.  "Doing  busi- 
ness openly,  and  with  plenty  of  ad- 
vertising," the  Lion  said,  "is  what 
has  made  my  reputation.  I  got  my 
characterization    of    King    of  the 


Beasts  by  blowing  my  own  horn. 
Always  let  the  other  fellows  know 
you  are  around  and  they  will  respect 
and  fear  you." 

A  Rabbit,  hiding  and  shivering  in  a 
clump  of  pampas  grass,  overheard 
this  conversation,  and  all  the  next 
day  he  pondered  upon  it.  He  decided 
it  was  better  to  have  the  other  ani- 
mals fear  him  than  to  live  himself 
in  constant  terror.  So  the  Rabbit 
filled  his  lungs  with  a  great  breath 
and  tried  to  roar  like  the  Lion. 

A  Coyote,  learning  of  the  Rabbit's 
whereabouts  by  his  roar,  hopped  onto 
the  Rabbit  and  ate  him  up. 

Moral:— If  you  haven't  got  the 
goods,  there  is  no  use  to  advertise. 


Out  West  Stories 
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The  leaders  stopped  suddenly  when 
they  saw  Louise  standing  between 
Dawson  and  her  brother,  a  hand  on 
each  shoulder,  with  her  father  just  in 
front  of  her.  But  they  were  quickly 
pushed  farther  into  the  room  by 
those  behind  them.  All  looked  from 
that  silent  group  back  to  each  other 
questioningly.  They  felt  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  happened,  and 
they  listened  attentively  when  the 
parson  addressed  them. 

"Friends,"  Barton  began  haltingly, 
"I've  made  a  big  mistake,  the  biggest 
mistake  a  man  can  make.  I  have 
presumed  to  judge  another  man,  and 
I  have  judged  unrighteous  as  well 
as  untrue  judgment.  I  am  sorry  for 
the  things  I  have  said  about  Mr. 
Dawson,  and  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
him  and  to  believe  what  he  tells 
you." 

The  men  were  silent,  waiting  for 
1  Dawson  to  speak. 

"You  boys  know  I  ain't  much  of  a 
talker,"  said  Dawson,  discarding  the 
correct  language  he  knew  how  to 
use.  "I  just  say  what  I've  got  to 
say  and  say  it  quick.  You  know  me. 
I've  been  livin'  in  the  Gulch  for  ten 
years.  Nobody  ever  knew  me  to  do 
anything  that  wasn't  on  the  dead 
level.  You  seem  to  have  the  goods 
on  me  now,  but  you  ain't.  This  boy's 
been  hid  in  that  closet  for  three 
days.  He  ain't  been  out.  He's  Lame 
Johnny.  He  didn't  rob  that  stage, 
and  he  never  rustled  any  horses.  He 
just  got  in  with  a  bad  gang.  I  knew 
that.  He  pulled  me  out  of  a  hole 
three  years  ago  when  I  had  my  leg 
broke  and  was  starvin'  and  freezin' 
to  death.  He  wanted  to  be  decent. 
That's  why  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
help  him.  I  know  there's  a  good  pay 
streak  in  him.  I  was  going  to  send 
him  back  East  to  his  folks.  That's 
why  I  brought  him  here." 

He  had  been  watching  their  faces 
intently,  to  catch  the  first  sign  of 
approval.  He  stopped  when  he  saw 
several  such  signs,  feeling  that  the 
battle  was  half  won. 

"All  right,"  cried  one  of  the  men. 
"Let's  send  him  back  now." 

Dawson  smiled.  "He  don't  have  to 
be  sent  to  his  folks."  The  men  wait- 
ed expectantly.  "His  folks  are  here. 
Here's  his  father  and  here's  his  sis- 
ter." The  disclosure  was  so  great 
they  received  it  in  silence.  "The 
parson,"  Dawson  added,  "wants  to 
stay  in  Yellow  Gulch  and  " 

"And  try  to  undo  some  of  the 
things  I've  done  wrong,"  Barton  in- 
terrupted. 

"And  Johnny — but  his  name's 
Frank— his  real  name — wants  to  stay 
here,"  Dawson  continued,  "and  prove 
to  us  all  that  he'll  assay  pretty  high 
if  he's  given  a  chance." 

"Let  'em  stay!"  cried  several  of 
the  men. 

"What  about  you,  Jim?"  called  an- 
other. 

"Me?"  Dawson's  smile  widened. 
"Why,  I'm  going  away — Just  for  a 
little  while — on  my  honeymoon.  I'll 
start  tonight,"  he  put  his  arm  about 
Louise  and  drew  her  closer,  "if  one 
of  you  open-mouth  dummies  will 
hustle  out  the  clerk  and  get  a  mar- 
riage license  for  Miss  Louise  Barton 


and  James  B.  Dawson,  so  the  parson 
can  splice  us  while  everybody's 
agreeable." 

Three  men  started  out  with  a 
whoop.  Louise  tried  to  protest. 
Frank  grinned.  The  Reverend  Ar- 
thur Barton  still  looked  dazed.  The 
other  men  crowded  about,  shouting 
their  congratulations,  apologies,  good 
wishes,  until,  before  the  license  was 
brought  back,  they  had  convinced 
Louise  that  her  objections  were  of 
no  consequence. 

Every  one  insisted  upon  being  the 
best  man,  and  each  one  did  "stand 
up"  with  Dawson,  while  Barton  read 
the  service,  and  the  happy  quondam 
Lame  Johnny  gave  the  excitedly  joy- 
ous bride  away. 

"Best  wedding  that's  ever  took 
place  in  Yellow  Gulch,"  was  the  com- 
ment of  the  men. 

"Best  wedding  I've  ever  seen  or 
heard  about  or  read  of,"  said  Daw- 
son. 

Another  Out  West  story  will  ap- 
pear in  next  week's  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business. 


The  "Business  Man" 

Goes  to  Farming 
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of  nineteen  was  reported  as  being  in 
active  operation. 

An  initiative  in  the  field  of  co- 
operative credit  was  again  taken  by 
the  Jewish  farmers  in  New  York 
State  when  they  organized  in  1915, 
under  the  recent  New  York  Land 
Bank  Act,  the  first  farmers'  savings 
and  loan  association,  the  only  one 
among  farmers  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  On  October  6,  1915,  this  asso- 
ciation was  examined  by  the  bank- 
ing department  of  the  State.  The 
following  is  its  financial  statement 
as  contained  in  the  examiner's  re- 
port: 

Assets 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mort- 
gages  $  8,935.00 

Loans  on  notes  and  shares.  7,002.00 

Shares  in  Land  Bank  State 

of  New  York   1,000.00 

Interest  accrued    73.27 

Cash  in  hand  and  in  bank. .  1,060.66 

$18,070.93 

Liabilities 

Income  shares   $16,000.00 

Savings  shares    275.35 

Borrowed  money   1,500.00 

Examiner's  surplus    295.58 

$18,070.93 

From  the  time  this  report  was  ren- 
dered until  September,  1916,  the  as- 
sociation had  received  $5,000  from 
the  Land  Bank  in  exchange  for 
$8,400  in  first  mortgages  on  farms 
belonging  to  Its  members,  and  three 
more  loans  were  made  by  it  amount- 
ing to  $6,000. 

Thus  the  agricultural  activity  of 
the  Jews  in  America  is  one  of  grad- 
ual but  steady  progress. 

Farmers  in  upper  Wisconsin  use 
their  excellent  forage  to  grow  hogs. 


Gee! 

But  I  Have 
an  Appetifei 

A  COW  that  cats  poorly 
Usually  milks  poorly,  and  any 
poor  milker  la  a  loss.  Lost 
Appetite  Is  only  one  of  the 
common  cow  ailments  that 
Quickly  disappear  after  Judi- 
cious use  of  Kow-Kure,  the 
great  cow  medicine. 

Kow-Kure  has  a  record  of 
over  twenty  years'  succesa  In 
the  prevention  and  cure  of 
such  diseases  as  Abortion, 
Barrenness,  Retained  After- 
birth. Milk  Fever.  Scouring. 
Bunches,  eto.  Most  of  these 
diseases  spring  from  dis- 
ordered digestive  or  genital 
organs,  and  Kow-Kure  has 
strong  medicinal  dualities 
which  tone  up  and  perma- 
nently strengthen  the  entire 
system. 

A  trial  la  convincing,  Kow. 
Kurs  Is  sold  by  feed  dealers 
snd  druggists.  In  BOo  and 
$1.00  packages.  Writs  for 
free  treatise,  "The  Home 
Cow  Doctor." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonvllle,  Vt. 


i 


Oil-less  Bearings! 

—  have  untold  ad  vantages  over  old-style 
bearings.  Banish  risky,  disagreeable 
climbing  the  windmillinzerowheatherl 
Use"Bonnd  Brook"  Bushings!— run  for 
years  without  oiling  or  greasing.  Best 
for  all  machinery — the  only  thing  for 
bard--to-reach  bearings.  Your  gasoline 
engines  and  windmill  should  havethem. 
Soon  pay  for  themselves  in  oil  saved. 

Bound  Brook  Oil-less  Bearing  Co. 

Box  F, 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.f"^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  J  _ 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

r>er  hour.  Made  also  In  five  ^m 
arffer  sizes  up  toNo.Sehown  here 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  e«™  J^o^cgt 

TTTatuI  brings  Free  cat- 


nli>K.  folder  and  ' 'direct-I'rorn-factory offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  <"» 

2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


BCAN  Make  YOU  The  BEST  PRICE 
—  On  a  Better  Engine 
Engines--- Gasoline 
or  Kcrosene--2  to  22  H-P.--aII  styles— stationary  or  on  trucks, 
•aw  rig,  etc.,  with  or  without  magneto— Cash  or  Payments. 

WITTE  Engines 

 b  In  the  largest  exclusive  engine 

factory  in  the  U.s.sellinK  direct. 30yeara 
■access  proves  WITTE  Enirine  our'— ■ 
Immediate  thlpment.  Book  FREE 


are  made  In  the  largest  i 
■'  U.S.aellin 
i  WITTE  i 
pmont.  Be 
„  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
2150  OafclandAve..KaneaeClty,M.__ 
2 1  fiO  Kmalre  Bids..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Vraa  Patalntf  in  colors  explains 
rree  Uala'°&  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  | 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

145  ElmSl..Quincr.MI. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  lor  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America.    Boi  235.     Brallleboro.  Vl. 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FAR"' 
BUSINESS  Is  thoroly  reliable. 
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Needlework  Department 

Embroidered  Doily  for  Lining  a  Basket 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 
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SITUATION  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  WILLING  TO  WORK  AND 
learn  on  up-to-date  farm.  Elmer  Christian, 
10417    IVi.spc-.-t    Ave.,  l'hlc;mo.  


HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  In  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W.  D. 
Boyce  Co.,   500-514   N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

WANTED:  MEN-WOMEN,  18  OR  OVER. 
$75  month.  Government  jobs.  List  positions 
free.  Write  Immediately.  Franklin  institute, 
Dpp't  A  117,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS— HOME  DRY  CLEANER;  THE 
best  French  dry  cleaning  right  at  home: 
cleans  clothing,  silks,  satins,  etc.;  saves  dry 
cleaners  enormous  profits;  women  wild  about 
It;  100  per  cent  profit;  agents  making  $6  to 
$12  a  day  easy;  write  for  free  sample  offer 
and  catalog  of  other  fast  selling  specialties. 
American  Products  Co.,  8760  3rd  St.,  Cincin- 
natl.  Ohio.  

WE  PAY  $80  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  Introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Com- 
pany,  X615.  Springfield,  III.  

AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co.,  Dept.   22,  St.   Louis.  Mo.  

GOOD  MAN  TO  TAKE  ORDERS,  GET 
own  clothes  free,  make  big  money.  Knicker- 
bccker   Tailoring   Co.,    Dep't.    r. 0 1 .  Chic:ign. 

FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner, 
A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1975  Ry.  Exch..  Chicago. 

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY.  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  in  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.  

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it  with 
a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want  ads 
are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  nation. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co..  500  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

TENNESSEE  FARMS,  CHEAP.  FREE  LIST. 
Fred  Tate,  Huntingdon,  Tennessee. 


FARM  LANDS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  FLORIDA  FACTS.  IF 
interested  in  Florida,  before  visiting  or  set- 
tling in  this  wonderful  State  of  fragrant  flow- 
ers and  sunshine,  write  Lake  County  Land 
Owners'  Association,  No.  150  Lloyd  St.,  Fruit- 
land  Park,  Florida,  for  free  book  of  actual 
photographs  and  real  conservative  facts  con- 
cerning this  State.  There  is  poor,  good,  bet- 
ter and  best  land  in  Florida.  This  book  will 
teach  you  what  Is  Best  and  Why.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  are  not  land  agents; 
they  simply  wish  to  tell  actual  facts  to  those 
really  interested  in  the  State.  They  have  no 
time  to  waste  on  curiosity  seekers,  children 
or  people  who  expect  to  grow  rich  without 
effort,  but  to  those  of  character,  energy, 
some  capital,  with  a  desire  to  learn  more  of 
the  opportunities  in  this  most  prosperous 
State  we  would  be  glad  to  give  fullest  informa- 
tion^  

A  FEW  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  WILL  BUY 
you  a  piece  of  wild  land  in  Minnesota,  or  a 
few  thousand  dollars  will  buy  you  a  good  im- 
proved farm  in  Minnesota.  Maps  and  litera- 
ture sent  free.  Fred  D.  Sherman.  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  Room  201,  State  Capi- 
tol,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana. 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  litera- 
ture. Say  what  state  interests  you.  L.  J. 
Pricker.  26  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS 

LANDOLOOY,  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  in   regar.d  to  'he  land   situation.  Three 
mon**-'  f,.eP     If  for  a  home  or 
>u  are  thinking  of  buying 
iply  write  me  a  letter  and 
ology   and  all  particulars 
or,    Landology,  Skldmore 
 .    ...  iMiinmnrf  P.ldK.,   Milrinone,  Win. 


MINNESOTA   FARM  LANDS 

ARE  YOU  HUNTING  FOR  A  HOME? 
Have  you  thought  about  St.  Louis  County?  Do 
you  know  that  It  offers  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity In  America,  today,  for  the  farmer,  the 
truck  grower  and  the  dairy  man  ?  If  Interest - 
ed,  send  us  your  name  and  address.  We  will 
send  you  literature,  Arnold,  I'um'r,  D.  &  I.  R. 
Ry..  576  Wolvln  Hldg..  Duhitli.  Minn.  


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  inventions  wanted.  Including  those 
•*eded  on  •farms;   $1,000,000   In  prizes  offered 
•  nventlonv*.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
•entablhty.     Our  four  guide   books  sent 
""^Jents  advertised  free.     We  assist  In- 
■>   sell    their   Inventions.     Victor  J. 
824  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


'J'HESE  serviceable  doilies  are  very 
popular,  and,  while  they  show 
for  considerable  work,  they  have  not 
the  amount  credited  to  them  at  first 
glance.  This  doily  has  a  very  pleas- 
ing design  of  four  pineapples,  con- 
nected by  a  scrowl  of  outlining. 
This  pattern  can  be  worked  in  the 


different  shades  of  one  color,  Copen- 
hagen blue,  wood  brown,  cool  green, 
the  shades  of  gold  or  in  the  natural 
shades  of  brown  and  green.  The 
body  of  the  fruit  is  made  of  three 
shades  in  outlining  stitches,  shad- 
ing from  light  at  the  top  to  dark  at 


'J'HE  condition  of  the  yeast  used  in 
breadmaking  is  more  important 
than  the  kind  of  yeast.  If  yeast  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  dusty  place  or 
is  put  into  an  unsterilized  vessel,  it 
will  collect  bacteria  and  the  bread 
will  have  a  sour,  unpleasant  taste. 
All  utensils  and  liquids  should  be 
scalded  before  using. 

Yeasts  are  small  plants  which  need 
air.  Flour,  therefore,  should  be 
added  slowly  and  beaten  into  the 
liquid  thoroly  to  incorporate  air. 
Sugar  is  food  for  the  yeast  plant, 
and  if  given  to  it  will  hasten  its 
growth. 

If  dough  is  too  stiff,  a  harsh, 
crumbly  bread  results.  The  least 
amount  of  flour  possible  to  avoid  a 
sticky  dough  gives  the  best  bread. 

The  quick,  even  stroke  in  knead- 
ing counts  for  more  than  the 
strength  put  into  it.  A  thoro  knead- 
ing distributes  the  yeast  plants 
evenly  thruout  the  dough  and  re- 
sults in  bread  of  the  best  texture,  as 
the  gas  bubbles  rise  evenly.  Dough 
should  be  kneaded  until  it  has  a 
smooth  velvety  surface.  If  kneaded 
longer  than  thirty  minutes,  the  elas- 
tic quality  is  completely  destroyed. 

Yeast  plants  thrive  at  a  tempera- 


JN  MAKING  headcheese,  split  the 
head  and  divide  again  crosswise. 
Cut  out  the  eyes,  remove  the  brains, 
and  cut  off  ears  and  snout.  Soak 
over  night  in  cold  water  to  draw  out 
blood  and  dirt,  and  rinse  several 
times.  When  thoroly  cleansed,  cover 
with  hot  water  and  boil  until  the 
meat  falls  from  the  bones.  Pick  out 
all  the  bones,  drain  the  meat  from 
the  soup,  and  chop  up  fine.  If  there 
is  much  soup  or  liquor  boil  it  down, 
then  place  the  meat  in  the  liquor  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  to  suit 
the  taste.  The  cheese  can  be  flav- 
ored by  placing  some  sliced  onion 
and  spices  in  a  cloth  sack  and  allow- 
ing this  to  boil  with  the  liquor.  Also 
add  a  little  vinegar  to  suit  the  taste. 
Let  boil  for  about  half  an  hour  or 
until  it  has  cooked  down  nice  and 
thick,  and  then  pour  into  small 
crocks  and  weight  down  while  cool- 
ing. When  cold  it  should  be  a  solid 
gelatined  mass.  Pour  melted  lard 
over  it,  enough  to  cover  it  well,  as 
this  seals  it  from  the  air.  Cover  and 
set  away.  By  using  small  crocks, 
only  a  portion  need  be  unsealed  and 
the  meat  will  keep  all  winter.    It  is 


the  base.  The  leaves  are  padded  and 
worked  solid  in  the  darker  shades. 

The  six-strand  cotton  makes  the 
best  thread  for  this  style  of  work; 
for  the  outlining  I  prefer  two 
threads  in  the  needle  at  once  and  for 
the  French  embroidery  three  threads. 

Pad  the  larger  leaves  with  soft 
padding  cotton,  work  over  with  the 
stitches  at  a  sharp  slant.  In  pad- 
ding, the  longer  the  stitches  and  the 
fewer  of  them  the  smoother  and 
easier  they  are  to  cover  satisfactor- 
ily. Of  course,  the  stitches  must  lie 
flat  and  should  not  cover  the  stamped 
edges;  these  are  the  guides  for  a 
straight  and  perfect  outline  and 
shape. 

Hem  the  linen  and  finish  with  an 
edge  of  lace  one  and  one-half  inches 
wide.  For  lining  a  basket,  the  lace 
is  whipped  to  the  linen  so  it  stands 
straight  up.  For  this  effect,  do  not 
full  the  lace  a  particle,  but  whip  it 
on  scant.  For  a  cake  plate,  draw 
the  top  thread  of  the  lace  and  full 
slightly,  just  enough  to  have  the  lace 
lie  fiat  after  it  is  dampened  and 
pressed. 

This  makes  a  very  satisfactory  gift 
and  from  one  set  of  cottons  one  can 
make  three  doilies. 


ture  of  from  79  to  95  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. When  dough  is  set  to  rise,  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  clean  bowl.  If 
the  bowl  is  covered  tightly  and  an 
even  temperature  maintained,  it  is 
not  necessary  either  to  oil  or  mois- 
ten the  surface  to  prevent  a  crust 
from  forming.  If  the  temperature  is 
too  high,  the  bread  will  be  dark, 
coarse  and  sour.  If  the  dough  is 
chilled  while  rising,  the  volume  will 
be  smaller,  the  texture  rubbery,  and 
an  undesirable  crust  will  form.  Best 
results  are  obtained  when  dough  is 
kept  at  a  gentle,  warm,  even  tem- 
perature until  it  is  twice  its  bulk, 
and  then  worked. 

Baking  requires  as  much  care  as 
mixing,  kneading,  and  rising.  The 
temperature  of  the  oven  should  be 
360  degrees  Fahrenheit  when  the 
bread  is  placed  in  it.  It  should  be 
allowed  to  rise  after  fifteen  minutes, 
and  lowered  after  thirty  minutes. 
The  bread  should  begin  to  brown  in 
patches  during  the  first  fifteen  min- 
utes and  should  have  an  even  brown 
surface  after  thirty  minutes.  If  the 
dough  is  not  twice  its  original  bulk 
or  as  light  as  it  may  be  desired,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  finish  rising  in 
the  oven. 


nice  sliced  and  served  cold  or  some 
can  be  laid  in  weak  vinegar,  thus 
pickling  enough  for  a  serving,  or  the 
slices  can  be  rolled  in  flour  and 
fried  a  nice  brown. 


"Pon  Hause"  Is  Good 
CINCE  the  butchering  season  is  at 
hand  it  may  be  well  to  call  to 
mind    an   old-fashioned    recipe  for 
"Pon  Hause." 

All  meat  not  used  for  sausage, 
•hams,  shoulders  and  side  meat  may 
be  placed  in  a  kettle  to  be  cooked  for 
"meat  pudding."  This  includes  the 
head,  with  tongue,  heart,  liver  and 
all  clean  skins  after  lard  has  been 
stripped  from  them.  To  these  trim-, 
mings  add  water  and  cook  slowly 
until  well  done.  Remove  bones  and 
largest  pieces  of  meat,  cut  the  meat 
into  small  pieces  and  place  again  in 
the  kettle.  Add  water  and  thicken 
with  cornmeal  and  buckwheat  flour, 
about  equal  portions.  Cook  slowly, 
stirring  constantly,  season  to  taste 
with  salt,  pepper  and  sage.  When 
done,  pour  in  dripping  pans.  When 
firm,  slice  down.  Serve  cold  or  fry 
as  mush. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  la 
the  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  In  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  


l.iv  BSTOCK 
BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Tou  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader 
among  the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farm- 
ers who  read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  III.  


SLEDS  AND  PLANTS 

SELL  YOUR  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  QUICK- 
ly  and  cheaply  with. a  want  ad  in  this  maga- 
zine. The  cost  Is  low — rates  are  given  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
prosperous  farmers  read  this  magazine  every 
week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  600-514  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  

FLOWER  PLANTS:  ASTERS,  DAHLIAS, 
Pinks,  Verbenas,  and  GO  others,  10  cents  dozen 
up.    List  free.     Southwestern  Plant  Co.,  Dep. 

Mux    i;:>:i.    ll.ill:is,  Texas,  


MISCELLANEOUS 

SELL  YOUR  FARM  DIRECT  AND  KEEP 
the  big  agents'  commissions.  No  listing.  No 
land  men  to  deal  with.  You  can  do  It.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Address  Chas.  Renlch,  G-16, 
W  o  o  d  s  t  o  o  k  ,_1 1  Unols. 

MAKE  MONEY.  I  WILL  TEACH  HOW  TO 
clean  or  dye  kid  gloves  and  slippers,  also  to 
renovate  feather  beds,  all  $1  00.  Arvllla  Staf- 
ford.  Cutcheon,  Mich. 

TEST  YOUR  SEED  CORN.  IMPROVED 
"Eureka"  tester,  fifty-ear  capacity,  65c,  100- 
ear  capacity  $1.00,  postpaid.  J.  W.  Cain, 
Rudy,  Ark.,  R.  1. 


.................................  ............................ ,.........,,,,.....,.„.. 
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POULTRY 
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BABY  (  HICKS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry   Farm,   Cromwell,  Ind. 

LEGHORNS 

LEGHORNS— HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?  A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sell 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— YOUR  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  can  be  sold  quickly  and  cheaply  with 
a  want  ad  in  this  column.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Write  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn 

St.,  Chicago.  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


I  SELL— 

II  EXCHANGE— 
|  BV/- 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  || 
machinery,  poultry,  farm  pj 
tools,  implements,  anything  ifj 
and  everything  needed  by  the  j| 
hundred  thousand  prosperous  j| 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  |l 
ing  Business  every  week, 

I  EASILY— 

!  QvicKLy— 

j|  CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  In  these  j| 

columns.    The  cost  is  low —  || 

results    come    quickly    and  il 

surely.  Readers  of  this  mag-  |j 

azine  are    prosperous,    sue-  | 

cessful,  trustworthy — just  the  $ 

sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  | 
with. 

j|j     Write  us  about  what  you  have  | 

l|  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  | 

II!  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all  I 

II  the  information.  We  will  prepare  | 
II!  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad-  I 

III  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address  I 
III  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
|1  500-514   North   Dearborn   Street,  \ 
Chicago,  111. 

bflnnnuK 


CLASSIFIED 

WANT  A  TIC  will  sell  your 
▼»  *    4~±MJ<J  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

XMP  f*'  f\ CT  Is  6c  per  word 
IllJL  ^UJl  per  week  — not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO  Boyc^o1:: 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


Breadmaking  Hints 


To  Make  Headcheese 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


1299 


Take-Slock  of 

Youi-lPouI 


$11.75 
12.85 


Are  your  flocks  paying  you  for 
the  money  you  are  spending?  Are 
you  getting  big,   sound  birds  at  mini- 
mum cost?  You  are  if  you  are  using  the 

Correct  Coal -Burning  Hover 

—  the  machine  with  exclusive  features.  You 
can't  get  such  '»«!■■  in  any  other  Hover. 
Raises  the  entire  flock  lor  5c  or  less  a  day. 
Double-Acting  Dmmif  ai  and  Thermostat, 

41-inch  Canopy,  - 

52-inch  Canopy,  - 

Set    details  on  this  un- 
nsual  offering.  I  twill  save 
you  money.     FX. EE 
Book  On  Request. 

Correct  Hatcher  Co., 
Department  1 
Lei  i  flla. 
Carroll  Co., 
Ohio. 


$39002 

hdmSnam 

—chicken  money #  with 

Old  Trusty 

for  Mrs.  Hand  Rice,  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla.  Many  more  making  big  Incomes? 
Read  about  them  in  oar  Poultry"  Know-How" 
ROfaltT  COrf  WRITE  TOOAY-tel]  us 
D\J\JF\  rilLEi  your  poultry  troubles.  Let 
as  help  you.  Old  Trusty 
makes  big  hatches  even 
fat  the  coldest  weather. 
T00.SOO  pleased  owners. 
Learn  about  1S17  im- 
provements. Quick 
shipment  from  Clay 
Center. Neb.,  St.  Joseph,  _ 
llo.  or  Seattle,  Wash.   I  II  Pay  the 

tl.  M.  JOHNSON  CO..  Clay  Center,  Neb.  U  FrelarJrt 


CHICKEN  RAISERS 

Gel  My  New  1917  Special  Offer 

Let  me  send  7011  my  new  mone y-savi n g  plan 
that  will  help  you  pet  a  Kayo  Incubator  at 

hg|  or  no  cost  to  t-oa.  Mr-*t  liberal  off  *r  ever  mad«. 
fio  caaeaeamc.  No  •oticttinf.  J  uaC  a  .trtught  b  twi- 
ne**, offer  Chat  fou  will  be  triad  to  accept.    I  waat 
 jV   to  help  70a  make  Lai*  your  banner  rear. 

RAXP  Gn.erHealed'  INCUBAIORS 
»w*^Give  Bigger  Hatches  at  Less  Cosf 

Tak«*  Jo*(  eee  smlloa  of  oB-1  filHns  of  tank  ta  • 
haxca.  ijtran  r^)in»  ^  to  6  raJUM  tod  I*  huh 
M  21  (Hlinaa  ot  lamp.  Yoa  ean't  b«M  it  for  bis 
batrh.-*  at  small  aparation  co-t.  Savaa  tiaa*.  tabor 
and  moarr.  Hu  six  b>g  upacial  f^aturea.  Center 
B«atimr  ,-yrt«m.  Double  han»l  Glam  Top.  Special 


WHto  for  FREE  Catalog 

J  art  a  p-.tal  brlnn  <•  free.  DoatpsJd. 
flaaak  fall  of  bacntator  and  poultry  raja- 
jas  f  ■  ai  <>tmcataJoracm  before  rati 
bur  an7  otbar  ■  tyle  or  make.  Yoo  waotto 
kaow  axara  about  the  Ra»o.  wo.  Id  ;  belt 
batcher.  Write  today.  D.  It.  Daria.  Prm., 
RAYO  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
U.  D.  Sta.  3S19        Omaha,  Nab. 


Get  Clucks 
I  That  Live 
and  Grow: 

ft 


j. ». 


Learn  why  the  bi(fa 

(rent,  money  mak- 
ers  in  the  poul- 
try business 
wvery 
where 
BBS 


Incubators 

and 
Breeders 


23  years*  expe- 
rience. Cablnet- 
aaede  sctetrttfically  ven- 

„_     .     „   tfUtcd.     Hot  water  heat- 

^attraf*!    Ill*7       toe  plant.    Writ*  for  Free 
^fm\ I  ■  mm3  Catalog  —  ask  about  poultry 

at*!  1     I  sod  eegs.  and  "Sue  • 

a  ■  lm#  Sprout-rs.    Faaooo*  booklet,  "Proper 

^^■1        Care  an4  F-edlnc  0*  Chicks,  Docks  as4 

llr    Ttarkeys,"  IS  cents. 
%f        J.  I.  Haraat,  Praaafaal  aea)  tenarrl  Mamas. 
~  k*  nones  wcushtbs  co.  886  tcc.as  it,  Dai  HoiMi.  la. 


INDIAN  RUNNER   DUCK  CULTURE 

Finest  illostrated  dock  book  published.  Tells 
l  how  to  hatch  and  care  for  ■  reatest  egg  prodoc- 
irar  fowl  on  earth.    Bow  to  get  a  start. 
Quotes  low  prieea  on  stock  and  egg*  of 
•"finest  strains.   Bent  for  6  rents  postage. 
Berry'i  Farm,  Box  158.  Clarinda,  low* 


RAISE  GUINEA  PIGS 

We  tmy  all  yooraiae.  Splendid moneymakincc opportunity. 
BlC  demand  —  thousand*  needad  weekly  Baa/  to  raise- 
In**  penar^e  to  house,  feed,  keep.  Pay  better  than  poultry 
oraquabe.  Particulars,  contract.  booklet  how  to  raja.:  Ires. 

e«iFt  BirrmnfTiM  co .  72s  w.  74th it,  i»»t»t  at,.  Mo. 


Fashion  Plato  Buffs 


U  i nnttra  at  all  the  Ills;  HlioK/n,  Trap- 
nnsted  11  years.  I  be  Heat  Winter  Lay- 
er*, tttart  right.  E«rs  ft  00  for  IS. 
A.  E.  MARTZ,  lloi  B,  Arcadia,  laid. 
B>iff  Orpington  Specialist  and  Judge. 

The  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FARM- 
WO  BUS  IN  KHH  la  thoroly  reliable.  When 
an  -  >>  <  r .  n  i'  theae  ad  vertlsemento  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  a<l  In  The  Farming 
Business." 


Poultry 

Pointers 

Twenty  for  One 

\\fETZ,  the  "eSS  king"  of  Chicago, 
has  nothing  on  Mrs.  John  W. 
Gardner  of  Guymon.  Okla.,  except  in 
capacity  of  storage  eggs.  When  eggs 
were  selling  at  10  cents  a  dozen  last 
suninier.  Mrs.  Gardner  preserved 
seventy-five  dozen  eggs  in  sodium 
silicate  (water  glass). 

When  the  price  of  eggs  went  to  40 
cents  a  dozen,  Mrs.  Gardner  tested 
some  of  her  preserved  eggs.  They 
were  perfectly  preserved.  Mrs.  Lula 
T.  Jackson,  County  Woman  Agent, 
tested  some  of  the  eggs  with  the 
same  results.  Neither  in  smell  nor 
taste  were  they  different  from  fresh 
eggs.  The  preserving  solution  cost 
Mrs.  Gardner  $1.05.  Her  profits  were 
more  than  $20. 

Lilperal  Feeding-  Pays 
QXE  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
in  feeding  dairy  cows  is  the  fail- 
ure to  feed  high-producing  cows 
enough  feed  to  allow  them  to  pro- 
duce to  their  full  capacity.  This  is 
the  poorest  kind  of  economy,  since, 
after  maintenance  is  provided  for, 
the  remainder  of  the  ration  is  used 
entirely  for  milk  production.  In  the 
case  of  medium  producing  cows, 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  ration  is 
used  for  maintenance  and  the  re- 
mainder for  producing  milk.  This 
proportion  will  run  from  60  to  40 
per  cent,  depending  upon  the  niilk- 
producing  ability  of  the  individual 
cow.  The  highest  producers,  there- 
fore, are  the  most  economical  pro- 
ducers, since  a  large  per  cent  of 
their  entire  ration  is  available  for 
milk  production. 

Destroying  Poultry  Lice 

ENTOMOLOGISTS  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  demonstrated  that  all  species 
of  lice  which  infest  poultry  may  be 
quickly  destroyed  by  the  application 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  sodium 
fluorid,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  just  issued.  Entire 
flocks  of  poultry  were  cleared  of  the 
parasites  in  this  way  and  were  found 
to  remain  free  when  ordinary  pre- 
cautions were  taken  against  rein- 
festation  by  contact  with  infested 
fowls. 

In  connection  with  this  work  the 
entomologists  of  the  department 
made  the  first  complete  studies  of 
the  chicken  mite  and  determined  that 
it  depends  exclusively  upon  the  fowl 
for  its  food  and  will  not  develop  in 
any  stage  on  filth  or  similar  sub- 
stances. In  tests  of  a  large  series 
of  insecticides  it  was  found  that  a 
few  thoro  applications  of  crude  pe- 
troleum to  the  interior  of  poultry 
houses  will  completely  destroy  the 
mites. 

Eggs  for  Hatching 
JT  IS  seldom  necessary  and  never 

desirable  to  use  eggs  for  hatching 
from  all  of  the  fowls  on  the  farm. 
A  sufficient  number  of  the  choicest 
fowls  should  be  selected  for  use  as 
breeders.  The  breeding  fowls  may 
be  separated  from  the  main  flock 
two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  to  save  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. They  should  be  housed  in  a 
temporary  pen  and  yarded  at  one 
end  of  the  regular  poultry  house  or 
in  portable  colony  houses  and  re- 
turned to  the  main  flock  as  soon  as 
the  breeding  season  is  over. 

No  matter  how  carefully  the  breed- 
ing stock  has  been  selected,  it  will 
usually  be  found  advisable  to  make 
a  careful  selection  of  eggs  to  be 
incubated,  basing  the  selection  on 
their  size,  shape,  color,  condition  of 
shell  and  uniformity.  The  first  three 
of  these  characters  are  hereditary, 
and  a  careful  selection  of  eggs  of 
good  size,  shape,  and  color  contin- 
ued thru  several  generations  will 
result  in  greatly  improving  the 
average  quality  of  the  eggs  produced 
by  the  flock. 


Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Sure  death  to  tree  pests 

Saves  time  and  money.  Cheap  to  ship  and  easy  to  handle. 
Cannot  freeze  and  keeps  indefinitely.  Quick  death  to  all 
leaf-eating  insects  with  absolute  safety  to  foliage.  Convenient 
—economical — safe — sure. 


Lime-Sulfur 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Tuber-tonic 
Fungi-Bordo 


All  in 

Dry  Powdered 
Form 


Send  for  our  Spraying  Literature 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Makers 
781  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


NOTHING  DOWN 


10  Days  Free  Trial 
We  Will  Send  You  This 

Big  Upholstered 

ROCKER 


At  Our 
Introductory 
Price  of  Only 


And  Give  You  6  Wui 

Months  to  Pay  «H9h^^^^hhbhh|B| 

I, 

If  you  would  like  to  uxtf 
have  this  big,  com-  t\\  '  - 
fortable.  Upholstered  Kit 
Rocker  in  your  home,  ^Bf 
just  fill  out  the  cou-  fH 
pon  below  and  we  will 
send  it  to  you  without 
a  cent  of  money  in  ad- 
vance.  This  offer  is  ^*»™ 
open  to  any  responsi- 
ble person.  When  you  receive  the  Rocker,  put  it  in  your  parlor  and  use  it 
for  ten  days — use  it  just  as  if  you  had  paid  for  it,  and  if  at  the  end  of  10  days  you 
decide  It  is  a  real  bargain  —  if  you  decide  you  would  not  part  with  ftC 
it  for  twice  the  price  we  ask,  then  send  us  $1.00  ami  pay  $1.00  each  JmD.S|3 
month  until  you  have  paid  our  Bargain  Introductory  Price  of  *r 

We  Take  Rocker  Back  If  You  Are  Not  Pleased 

Our  Liberal  Easy-Payment  Plan  enables  you  to  have  this  splendid  Rocker 
for  your  home  without  feeling  the  cost.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in 
sending  for  this  Rocker — we  are  an  old  estahlished  firm  having  been  in  busi- 
ness since  1888.  You  do  not  have  to  send  a  cent  of  money  with  the  order,  and 
if  you  don't  want  to  keep  the  Rocker,  just  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  Fill 
out  and  mail  Coupon  today. 


Send  No 
Money— Just 
the  Coupon 


CROFTS  «&  REED  CO.,  Da!&  Chicago,  III 


Dept. 
fl-58 

miiHnumtuunM.ummHHiHHHHi,,v 
SEND  ORDER  ON  THIS  COUPON  5 


CROFTS  &  REED  CO.,  Dept.  fl-58,  Chicago,  III. 

You  may  seirl  me  Upholstered  Roeker  No.  90310.  I  acrec  to  pay 
the  freight  ehargea.  and  If  I  decide  to  keep  tl  will  semi  yon  $1,110 
at  the  end  of  10  days,  and  $1.00  each  month  until  I  hnve  Dftld  your 
Introductory  1'rlee  of  $(1.93.    It  Is  understood  Hint  the  title  to  the 

Rocker  ahall  remain  lu  the  name  of  CR01'"1'S  &  I   CO..  until 

the  bill  Is  paid. 


I 

Married   women  give  hualiand'a  occupation.  J 

La>Tt%ia>T.aVlT.%«««««UM^ 


Name. 


Town  State. 

Street  No.  or  R.  F.  D  

Occupation . 


Description  of  Rocker 
No.  90310 

This  handsome,  comfort- 
able Rocker  has  a  frame 
of  American  Quarter  Oak. 
The  front  posts  are  pret- 
tily embossed.  The  arm 
rests  are  wide  and  com- 
fortable. The  back  is  nice 
and  high.  Upholstered  in 
an  excellent  quality  of 
imitation  Spanish  leather 
In  a  rich  golden  brown 
color.  This  rocker  will 
add  much  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  your  home  and 
be  appreciated  by  every 
number  of  the  family 


I 

■  HfiBP^^^  "^is  *s  without  doubt  the  grandest  Dish 

^     JH^H^^  Bargain  ever  made.  Beautiful  48-Piece  Gold  Decorated, 

Gold  Monogram  Dinner  Set.   Only  10,000  Sets  are  to  be  sent  out  on  this 
amazing  NO-MONEY-IN-ADVANCE  offer.   These  10,000  sete  will  be  snapped  up 
mighty  quick  and  when  they  are  gone,  no  more  are  to  be  had.   Therefore  act  at  once.  Don't 
miss  this  chance.    Never  again  such  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  complete  48-Piece  Gold  Monogrammed 
Dinner  Set  on  such  terms  as  these.  Remember,  your  own  initial  in  beautiful  Old  English  letters  in  gold  on  every  dish. 
No  illustration  can  begin  to  do  justice  to  this  magnificent  set  of  tableware.   The  only  way  that  you  can  judge  its 
pure  white  appearance,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Gold  Decoration  and  Gold  Initials,  and  the  supreme,  quality  of  the 
ware  itself,  is  for  you  to  see  it.   That  is  why  we  will  send  you  the  complete  set  without  a  cent  in  advance — without  any  deposit  of  any 
kind— without  even  a  promise  from  you  to  buy— so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonderful  bargain  this  really  is. 

Pay  Only  60c  In  Ten  Days 


For  this  Handsome  48-Piece  Gold  Decorated  Monogram  Dinner  Set.  Don't 

send  a  cent  in  advance.  The  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  all  that's 
necessary.  We  will  at  once  send  you  one  of  these  amazingly  beautiful,  full 
and  complete  48-Piece  Dinner  Sets  for  six  people.  If  you  decide  that  they 
are  the  most  elegant  set  of  dishes  you  ever  saw,  send  us  only  60  cents  in  10 
days  after  arrival.  Then  pay  us  65  cents  a  month  for  five  months  thereafter, 
until  our  special  limited  bargain  price  of  only  $3.85  is  paid  in  full.  If,  for  any 
reason,  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  set,  return  it  at  our  freight  expense. 

No  References  Asked 

You  need  send  no  references,  no  guarantee,  no  remittance— just  send  the  coupon  below  and 
We  will  at  once  send  the  dishes  to  you,  no  waiting,  no  delay,  no  C.  O.  D.  We  mean  exactly  what 
we  say.  You  keep  the  dishes  and  make  your  first  payment  of  ONLY  60c  after  you  have  had  them  10 
days  and  pay  the  balance  at  65c  a  month  for  five  months,  until  you  have,  paid  u»  our  Special  .Bar- 
gain Price  of  only  $3.85. 


DON'T  SEND 
-  MONEY 


SEND  THIS  COUPON- 


HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

4094  LaSalle  Street,  Dept.  562,  Chicago,  III. 

*  Send  at  once,  complete  48-Piece  Gold  Decorated  Gold  Monogram 
Dinner  Set.  If  found  satisfactory,  1  will  pay  you  60c  in  10  days  after 
dishes  arrive  and  pay  the  balance  65c  a  month  for  5  months  until  your 
special  price  of        is  paid.   Otherwise  I  will  return  dishes. 


Write  In  this 
•pace  Initial 
wanted. 


Name. 


I 


No  one  except  Hartman  can  make  such  an  offer.  We  are  the  largest 
homefurnishers  in  the  world,  selling  remarkable  bargains  of  all  kinds  on  the 
easiest  payment  Credit  Terms  ever  before  offered.  This  mammoth  Mail 
Order  House  with  its  $12,000,000  purchasing  power  numbers  among  its  satis- 
fied customers  more  than  1,500,000  families  living  in  every  state  in  the  union. 
Any  Bank,  any  Express  Company,  will  tell  you  that  Hartman  is  responsible 
and  will  do  exactly  as  claimed.  You  run  no  risk  whatever  when  you  buy 
from  Hartman 's. 

This  Beautiful  Set  Consists  of 

48  Pieces  of  Snowy-White  Porcelain  Ware  with  Gold  Band  and  Neat  Gold  Stripe  Decoration  as 
Illustrated.  Beautiful  Old  English  Initials  are  also  in  Gold  to  harmonize  perfectly.  The  48  pieces 
are  6  Dinner  Plates.  9>i  in.— 6  Breakfast  Plates.  in.— 6  New  Style  Deep  Soup  Coupes  (not  old 
style  soup  plates)— 6  Tea  Cups— 6  Tea  Saucers— 6  Fruit  or  Sauce  Dishes— 6  Butter  Dishes— 1  Deep 
Open  Vegetable  Dish.  9%  in.-l  Meat  Platter.  11%  in.— 1  Meat  Platter.  92£  in.-l  Sugar  Bowl 
and  Cover  (2  pieces)  and  1  Cream  Pitcher. 

Your  Initial  In  Gold  on  Each  Piece 

&  18  (E 1  £  M  (6  %  %  3  K  II 

Individual  Monograms  shown  above  are  small  reproductions  of  those  on 
dishes.  Write  in  square  at  lower  left  hand  corner  of  coupon  the  one  initial  you 
ThU  letter  shows  wish.  These  monograms  are  in  the  latest  Old  English  style,  and  look  rich 
vtaci  sizo  on  dishes.  an(j  beaut  if  uL  If  the  initial  you  select  is  not  the  same  as  initial  in  your 
name,  we  will  understand  that  you  are  sending  for  this  Beautiful  Dinner  Set  to  present  it  to 
someone.  This  48-Piece  Dinner  Set  makes  a  beautiful  gift— one  that  will  be  remembered  and 
appreciated  as  long  as  used.  Send  your  name  and  address  NOW— TOD  A  Yl  Send  no  money] 


Address. 


Write  full  name  and  address  above — very  plainly. 


I  Hartman  Company 


4094  LaSalle  Street.  Dept.  562, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Fa  /< 

March  24,  1917 


3  Cents  a  Week 


5  \  • I 


Fta  Application  of 


les  to  Agriculture 


J^HE  BIG  FIGHT 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


-^World's  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 


"R«o"  Clu«tcr  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crlmp.  Corru- 
gated, Stnndinff  Scam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings, Sidings,  Wnllboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.   W«  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  oar  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
i n  -between  deal er *s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  396 


GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 
THK  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
345-305  Pika  St.,   Cincinnati.  0. 


0QO  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege» 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  youra 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUM  WAY.  Rockford,  III. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

a  Pair  of  Beautiful  Bridal  Wreath 
(Spirea  Van  Houttei)  Bushes,  at 
Our  Expense,  with  2  Plants  of 

the  New  Oriental  Perennial  Poppies 
Thrown  In  for  Good  Measure.  See  Offer 
Below. 

The  BRIDAL.  WREATH,  as  shown 
above,  is  a  very  hardy  shrub,  growing 
and  flowering  freely  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  trimmed  and  kept 
down  to  any  desired  height,  or  If  left 
to  itself  will  reach  a  height  of  from 
3  to  5  feet.  "When  in  bloom  it  is  a  mass 
of  white  and  shows  off  very  prettily. 
This  fine  shrub  is  especially  adapted 
for  planting  in  the  ordinary  front  yard 
as  well  as  on  the  lawn  of  the  million- 
aire. 

With  the  pair  of  BRIDAL.  WREATH 
shrubs  we  will  have  our  nursery  send 
you  two  of  the  new  ORIENTAL.  PER- 
ENNIAL POPPY  plants.  These  plants 
live  out  of  doors  over  winter,  and  like 
peonies  the  clumps  grow  larger  and 
larger  and  bloom  more  and  more  beau- 
tiful as  the  years  go  by.  The  flowers 
of  the  Oriental  Poppy  are  of  a  brilliant 
silky  crimson  and  are  very  nice  for  cut- 
ting for  use  in  vases.  Buds  will  open 
when  stems  are  placed  in  water  as  well 
as  if  left  to  open  on  the  plant.  The  Ori- 
ental Poppy  plants  are  new  and  scarce. 

Our  nursery  has 
been  growing  them 
since  they  were 
first  introduced  in- 
to this  country  and 
has  sold  thou- 
sands of  the  plants 
at  their  regular 
price  of  40  cents 
each.  By  a  special 
co-operative  advertising  arrangement 
with  our  nursery,  we  are  able  to  send 
you  two  of  these  beautiful  plants  with 
the  pair  of  BRIDAL  WREATH  SHRUBS, 
all  carefully  packed  and  delivered  to 
ypur  town,  with  plain  directions  for 
planting  and  care,  so  that  a.  novice  in 
horticulture  can  easily  make  a  success 
y.'t"  them.  Just  read  our  offer  and 
nil  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us  at 
once  and  we  will  have  the  shrubs  and 
plants  sent  to  you  at  proper  planting 
time  in  your  locality. 


THK  FARMING  BU8INKSS, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
I  inclose  50  rents,  for  which  send  me  The 
Farming  IliisinrsM  for  one  year,  and  as  a  yift, 
a  I'air  of  llrhlal  Wreath  Hushes  and  2  of  the 
New  Oriental  Poppies,  to  be  sent  at  the  proper 
time  for  planting  In  my  locality. 


Name 


Street,   H.  F.  D. 


City. 


State. 


All  Around  the  Farm 

A  n  Interesting  Item  for  Rack  Week-day 


Need  of  Increased  Water  Supply 

IN  A   STUDY  of  the  cattle  ranges 

turnout  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
water  supply  will  not  permit  the 
ranges  to  be  stocked  to  their  maxi- 
mum carrying  capacity.  Cattle  are 
required,  in  many  cases,  to  travel 
miles  for  water  which  not  only  tram- 
ples the  grass  under  foot,  hut  takes 
the  time  and  energy  of  the  cattle 
when  it  should  be  used  in  gathering 
grass,  browse  or  other  food  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  body.  The  ranges 
of  Arizona  are  not  overstocked. 
Large  areas  are  made  practically 
worthless  for  grazing  purposes  by 
the  absence  of  water.  . 

With  a  growing  demand  and  the 
increased  price  for  range  cattle  it 
is  becoming  necessary  that  the  graz- 
ing lands  be  stocked  to  their  maxi- 
mum carrying  capacity,  and  this 
cannot  possibly  be  obtained  until  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  watering 
places  is  provided.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter how  fine  the  grass  and  forage 
may  be,  cattle  will  not  thrive  unless 
they  have  plenty  of  accessible  drink- 
ing water. 

Several  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  locating  of  the 
watering  places;  that  is,  the  char- 
acter of  the  range  over  which  the 
stock  is  compelled  to  travel  to  reach 
water,  whether  it  be  mountainous 
or  level,  rocky  or  timbered.  In 
mountainous  or  rocky  districts  stock 
should  not  be  made  to  travel  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  to  two  miles  for  water, 
while  on  level  ranges  they  may  go 
aa  far  as  three  miles.  Of  course, 
when  compelled  to  do  so  they  will 
travel  farther  than  this,  but  when  . 
they  are  compelled  to  exceed  these 
distances  they  are  likely  to  enter  the 
winter  season  in  very  poor  flesh. 

Stockmen  thruout  the  State  are 
giving  attention  to  greater  and  bet- 
ter development  of  the  natural  water 
supply.  Many  windmills  are  being 
used  with  drilled  or  dug  wells,  and 
in  connection  with  this  there  are 
reservoirs  large  enough  to  support 
from  300  to  500  head  per  day.  Some 
of  these  windmills  range  in  depth 
to  500  feet,  and  the  cost  for  drill- 
ing ranges  from  $1  to  $2  per  running 
foot;  the  casing  from  50  cents  to 
$1.50  per  running  foot  and  the  wind- 
mill, with  cylinder,  pipe,  tower,  etc., 
costs  about  $125  to  $300,  making  the 
well  complete  cost  from  $500  to 
$1,000.  When  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  increasing  number  of  cattle 
that  can  be  carried  on  a  range  which 
is  properly  watered  and  the  increase 
in  price  of  cattle,  the  decrease  in 
death  rate,  therefore,  the  supply  of 
water  is  one  of  the  best  investments 
which  the  stockman  can  make. 

Corn  Growing1 
£ORN  will  not  grow  during  cold 
weather  as  wheat  and  oats. 
Corn-planting  time  is,  therefore,  a 
little  later  than  the  best  time  for 
sowing  spring  wheat  or  spring  oats. 
However,  when  seed  of  perfect  vital- 
ity is  used,  it  is  remarkable  how 
early  in  the  spring  corn  can  be 
planted  and  result  in  good  stands  and 
good  yields.  Seed  of  perfect  vitality 
will  often  remain  in  cold  or  dry  soils 
for  several  weeks  and  afterwards 
germinate  and  yield  well.  Irregular 
stands  are  sometimes  attributed  to 
poor  seed,  when  dry,  poorly  prepared 
spots  are  the  cause.  Fields  are  some- 
times seen  in  which  the  seed  ger- 
minated promptly  in  moist  spots  did 
not  germinate  in  dry  spots  until 
rains  came. 

Where  the  seasons  are  long  and 
moisture  plentiful,  it  is  customary  to 
wait  until  the  soil  is  warm  before 
planting.  In  semiarid  regions,  how- 
ever, corn  should  be  planted  early. 
With  the  soil  in  proper  condition  it  is 
generally  advisable  in  semiarid  re- 
gions, South  as  well  as  North,  to 
plant  corn  before  danger  from  frost 
is  entirely  past.  Corn  planted  very 
early  usually  makes  a  slow,  tough 
growth,  and  a  month  after  planting 
may  be  smallei  and  look  less  promis- 
ing than  that  planted  later.  The 


early-planted  corn  ripens  first,  how- 
ever, and  usually  produces  the  larger 
or  the  better  crop.  Because  of  its 
slow,  tough  growth  corn  planted  very 
early  is  not  so  susceptible  to  frost 
and  drought  as  corn  planted  later 
and  growing  more  rapidly.  In  a 
series  of  years  the  gain  in  mature 
corn  secured  from  early  planting  will 
more  than  make  up  for  any  injury 
from  spring  frosts.  Excellent  corn 
crops  have  been  produced  from 
plantings  frozen  off  or  frozen  back 
when  the  plants  were  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  or  more  tall.  Corn  is 
not  often  entirely  killed  by  spring 
frosts,  and  if  some  should  be  in- 
jured the  loss  is  much  less  serious 
than  that  from  summer  drought  or 
from  fall  frost. 

Early  planted  corn  derives  more 
benefit  from  the  spring  moisture  sup- 
ply, becomes  well  rooted  before  sum- 
mer droughts  begin,  and  may  even 
mature  before  these  droughts  be- 
come severe. 

Where  the  growing  season  is  very 
long  and  warm,  plantings  made  at 
about  thirty-day  intervals  increase 
the  chances  of  hitting  the  season 
right  and  raising  some  good  corn. 

Farmers  Plan  Model  House 
^fHAT  is  the  ideal  plan  for  a  model 

Wisconsin  farm  home?  To  the 
practical  farm  men  and  women  of  the 
State  who  submit  the  four  best  plans 
for  such  a  structure  to  a  special 
committee  at  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture a  total  of  $50  in  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  build  the  model  structure  some 
time  during  the  present  year  on  the 
grounds  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, from  the  best  set  of  plans  sub- 
mitted in  the  contest.  The  winning 
plans  are  to  be  examined  and  ad- 
justed for  immediate  use  by  Arthur 
Peabody,  State  Architect. 

The  four  best  designs  for  farm 
homes  recently  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee in  a  contest  open  to  profes- 
sional architects  have  been  selected, 
and  will  probably  be  published  for 
general  distribution  soon,  to  those 
desiring  plans  for  large  country 
residences. 

The  committee  having  charge  of 
the  plans  consisted  of  Arthur  Pea- 
body,  State  Architect,  Madison;  X. 
Caverno,  Kewanee,  Illinois;  J.  S. 
Williams,  Waukesha;  Mrs.  Nellie 
Kedzie  Jones,  Auburndale,  and  Mrs. 
Adda  F.  Howie,  Elm  Grove. 

Farmers  Give  Tractor  Experience 
*J*HE  farm  tractor  has  displaced,  on 
an  average,  one-fourth  the  num- 
ber of  horses  used  on  Kansas  and 
Illinois  farms  before  the  tractor  was 
bought. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  tractor 
owners  replied,  "Yes"  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Does  your  tractor  prove  a 
profitable  investment?" 

Forty-one  per  cent  of  owners  con- 
sider the  tractor  unsatisfactory  for 
use  on  plowed  land,  for  disking,  etc., 
while  59  per  cent  state  they  are  sat- 
isfactory for  such  work. 

The  greatest  advantage  given  was: 
The  ability  to  do  the  heavy  work  and 
do  it  quickly,  thus  getting  crops  in  on 
time.  The  greatest  disadvantage 
was:  The  difficulty  of  efficient  oper- 
ation and  packing  of  the  ground 
when  damp. 

The  average  day's  plowing  of  ten 
hours  each  for  the  various  sizes  was 
given  as  follows: 

2-  plow   6.7  acres 

3-  plow   8.2  acres 

4-  plow  10.4  acres 

5-  plow  12.6  acres 

6-  plow  15.3  acres 

8-plow  20.2  acres 

10-plow  23.0  acres 

Out  of  200  owners  in  Illinois  57  per 
cent  reported  they  did  not  lose  a 
single  day  during  the  last  season 
owing  to  breakdown.  Of  the  other 
43  per  cent,  seven  days  was  the 
average  number  lost  when  the 
tractor  was  out  of  commission. 


Safe  Farming  Campaign 

yHE  Farm  Demonstration  Work 
force  in  several  Southern  States 
has  started  a  campaign  for  "Safe 
Farming."  These  workers  have  been 
advocating  this  for  several  years,  but 
they  are  now  making  a  special  cam- 
paign to  bring  about  a  more  general 
application  of  the  principle. 

As  to  what  is  meant  bv  "Safe 
Farming,"  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
simply  the  growing  of  everything 
needed  on  the  farm  in  the  way  of 
crops  and  livestock  to  save  high 
prices  of  these  products  that  have 
had  to  be  bought  on  the  market. 

Well-kept  records  show  that  such 
crops  as  corn,  pork  and  hay  can  be 
produced  on  the  farm  for  less  than 
half  of  what  it  costs  to  buy  them  at 
present  market  prices.  The  farmer, 
therefore,  who  is  depending  on  grow- 
ing money  crops  with  which  to  pur- 
chase his  home  supplies  is  not  doing 
good  business. 

A  full  outline  of  "Safe  Farming," 
or  "Live-at-Home  Farming,"  em- 
braces more  or  less  the  following 
topics: 

1.  A  home  garden  for  every  fam- 
ily on  the  farm. 

2.  Enough  corn  on  each  farm  to 
last  the  family  and  the  livestock  for 
one  year,  with  a  little  excess  for 
safety. 

3.  Sufficient  oats  and  other  small 
grain  to  supplement  for  one  year 
with  certainty  the  corn  as  food,  re- 
membering that  these  small  grains 
conserve  the  soil  in  winter  and  pro- 
vide some  grazing  for  livestock. 

4.  Produce  the  hay  and  forage 
crops  necessary  to  supply  the  live- 
stock on  the  farm  for  one  year,  with 
a  little  excess  for  safety,  not  forget- 
ting the  legumes,  which  add  fertility 
to  the  soil  and  produce  the  best  hay. 

5.  Produce  the  necessary  pork, 
eggs,  butter  and  milk  for  the  fam- 
ily, with  a  surplus  for  market. 

6.  When  the  living  has  been  amply 
provided  for,  grow  cotton,  tobacco 
and  other  crops  for  sale. 

7.  Plan  to  sell  or  exchange  the 
surplus  products  of  the  garden,  the 
orchard,  the  poultry,  the  livestock, 
the  eggs  and  the  feed  crops,  to  cover 
the  necessary  running  expenses  of 
the  farm,  and  save  the  cotton  as  the 
real  cash  crop. 

Wisconsin  Honors  Three 
"pHREE  more  untiring  workers  for 
progress  and  improvement  in 
farm  life  and  achievement  have  been 
added  to  the  growing  list  in  Wiscon- 
sin's agricultural  hall  of  fame. 

With  appropriate  exercises  certifi- 
cates of  appreciation  were  presented 
on  February  8  by  Wisconsin,  thru  its 
College  of  Agriculture,  to  Joseph 
Gordon,  of  Mineral  Point;  J.  .  Q. 
Emery,  of  Edgerton,  and  Henry 
Krumrey,  of  Plymouth. 

Mr.  Gordon  has  won  the  gratitude 
of  hundreds  of  stockmen  by  the  ef- 
fective way  in  which  he  has  stood  for 
breed  improvement  thru  personal  as 
well  as  organized  effort.  He  is 
widely  known  as  a  breeder  of  pure- 
bred dairy  cattle  and  swine. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  former  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner,  needs  no 
introduction  to  Wisconsin  people. 
The  firm,  high-minded  position  which 
Mr.  Emery  took  upon  all  questions 
affecting  public  health  and  welfare 
during  his  administration  are  well 
known.  Thruout  he  has  been  a 
steady  and  consistent  worker  for 
cleaner  dairy  products  and  higher 
herd  efficiency. 

Henry  Krumrey's  greatest  contri- 
bution to  his  State's  welfare  lies  in 
the  organization  and  management  of 
a  county  cheese  producers'  associa- 
tion to  improve  cheese  making  con- 
ditions. 

Honorary  degrees  of  this  kind  have 
been  conferred  upon  twenty-three 
men  aud  one  woman  since  the  plan 
was  started  in  1909.  Seven  of  these 
people  have  been  resideuts  of  other 
States 
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Reviewing  the  Farm  Loan  Act 

Some  Facts  Regarding  It  Our  Readers  Have  Been  Asking  For 


The  Federal  Land  Banks 

THE  new  act  provides  a  chain  of  three  links 
for  connecting  the  farmer  with  the  money- 
market.  There  is  the  farmer  at  one  end; 
there  is  his  local  farm  loan  association  to  indorse 
and  handle  his  mortgage  for  him;  and,  finally, 
there  is  his  district  land  bank  to  loan  money  on 
the  mortgage.  The  cost  for  the  service  rendered 
cannot  exceed  1  per  cent,  and  may  be  less.  This 
must  cover  all  expenses,  and  the  balance,  if  any, 
is  paid  back  to  the  farmer  as  dividends  on  his 
stock  in  the  local  association.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  is  to  get  his  loan  at  actual  cost.  Very  much 
depends,  therefore,  on  the  land  bank  of  his  district. 

The  land  bank  is  to  be  an  important  institution, 
with  large  funds,  and  a  large  force  of  employes. 
The  minimum  cash  capital  for  beginning  business 
is  $750,000  for  each  bank,  and  there  are  twelve 
banks.  The  capital  may  later  be  increased  with- 
out limit,  and  will  be  so  increased  if  the  act  is 
a  success.  Each  land  bank  may  establish  branches 
in  its  district. 

The  land  bank  will  have  nine  directors  after  it 
is  in  full  working  order,  six  being  farmers  and 
three  being  chosen  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board.  The  six  farmers  will  be  members  of  the 
local  loan  associations,  having  first  mortgages  on 
their  farms,  and  being  chosen  by  the  local  associa- 
tion. One  of  the  three  directors  chosen  by  the 
Farm  Loan  Board  must  also  be  an  actual  farmer. 
That  is,  seven  of  the  nine  directors 
of  this  bank  will  be  farmers. 

Cash  capital  of  $750,000  was  need- 
ed to  start  the  district  land  bank  out 
in  business.  This  original  capital 
could  have  been  subscribed  by  the 
public,  at  large,  but  little  of  it  came 
from  this  source,  since  this  capital 
stock  will  all  be  retired  just  as  soon 
as  the  local  farm  loan  associations 
are  able  to  take  out  $750,000  of  stock 
in  the  district  land  bank.  In  other 
words,  the  land  banks  will,  in  the 
end,  be  owned  and  controlled  by  bor- 
rowing farmers.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  to  furnish  the 
bulk  of  the  $750,000  of  original  capi- 
tal for  each  land  bank.  The  local 
farm  loan  associations  have  to  take 
out  only  $100,000  of  capital  stock  be- 
fore choosing  their  six  of  the  nine 
directors,  and  taking  permanent  con- 
trol. This  feature,  coupled  with  the 
promise  of  early  retiral  of  the  orig- 
inal capital  stock,  made  the  chance 
for  public  subscription  for  stock  In 
the  land  banks  very  small.  And  last 
of  all,  of  course,  its  earnings  can- 
not be  high,  working  as  it  will  on  a 
1  per  cent  margin. 

There  will  be  no  limit  to  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  land  bank  when  once 
the  local  farm  loan  associations  get 
control.  The  capital  will  increase  as 
loans  increase,  5  per  cent  of  the  loan 
being  added  to  the  capital.  Its  quick 
assets  must  be  25  per  cent  of  its  capi- 
tal. Quick  assets  under  the  act 
mean  cash,  bank  deposits  and  read- 
ily marketable  securities.  In  other 
words,  the  capital  may  be  5  per  cent 
of  the  loans,  and  the  cash  and  quick  assets  1% 
per  cent  of  the  loans. 

As  these  banks  are  loan  banks  only  and  carry  no 
open  accounts,  they  do  hot  need  such  large  quick 
assets  as  do  commercial  banks.  All  bonds  issued  by 
them  are  secured  by  mortgages  on  land  worth  at 
least  twice  the  value  of  the  mortgage;  so  these  quick 
assets  are  ample  for  all  needs  of  the  banks. 

The  Men  Who  Direct 

A GOOD  idea  of  the  character  of  the  men  being 
chosen  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  to 
act  as  preliminary  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Federal  land  banks  is  seen  in  the  following 
list  appointed  the  latter  part  of  February  to  act 
for  the  bank  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

President  and  director,  Herman  W.  Danforth, 
Washington,  111.;  vice  president  and  director,  Carl 
E.  Hopkins,  Tonti,  111.;  secretary  and  director, 
James  A.  Johnston,  Poplar  Bluffs,  Mo.;  treasurer 
and  director,  William  S.  Mitchell,  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
director,  D.  Ward  King,  Maitland,  Mo.;  registrar 
and  attorney,  W.  W.  Fry,  Mexico,  Mo. 

Herman  W.  Danforth  of  Washington,  111.,  presi- 
dent and  director.  Is  an  experienced  banker  and 
lawyer,  but  in  recent  years  his  financial  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  large  landed  estates  have 
absorbed  his  attention.  He  is  a  successful  and 
scientific  farmer  and  a  leading  figure  in  the 
farmers'  cooperative  movement  in  the  United  States, 


being  president  of  the  farmers'  elevator  organiza- 
tion in  Illinois,  as  well  as  president  of  the  national 
organization.  He  has  spoken  in  all  parts  of  Illi- 
nois, as  well  as  in  other  States,  organizing  farm- 
ers' elevator  associations,  and  has  devoted  much 
time  to  rate  hearings,  working  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmers  without  salary  or  fees. 

Carl  E.  Hopkins  of  Tonti.  111.,  vice  president  and 
director,  is  a  practical  farmer  and  is  thoroly  ac- 
quainted with  land  and  farm  problems  in  southern 
Illinois.  He  is  in  charge  of  an  experimental  farm 
in  that  section  which  has  been  so  successful  that  a 
bulletin  on  it  has  been  published  on  his  work  there. 

James  A.  Johnston  of  Poplar  Bluffs,  Mo.,  sec- 
retary and  director,  is  vice  president  of  the  Butler 
County  Milling  Company,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
been  brought  in  close  contact  with  farmers,  mer- 
chants, bankers  and  real  estate  men  of  that  sec- 
tion. He  is  well  informed  on  land  values  and  in 
regard  to  the  needs  of  agriculture,  commerce  and 
industry  in  his  State.  He  is  a  high  authority  on 
rural  credits  and  thoroly  conversant  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  Farm  Loan  Act.  Mr.  Johnston  was 
reared  on  a  farm  and  has  owned  and  dealt  in  farm 
lands  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  building  and  loan  association  work,  and 
was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  loan  valuations 
and  construction  of  improvements. 

William  S.  Mitchell  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  treas- 
urer and  director,  has  been  for  many  years  promi- 
nent in  business  affairs  in  Arkansas.    He  is  a  stu- 


More  Improvement**  of  Thin  Kind  on  More  of  Our  Fnrmn  Will  lie  One  of  the 
KfNiiltN  of  Thin  Federal  Farm  l.onn  Act 


dent  of  rural  credits  and  publisher  of  one  of  the 
leading  daily  newspapers  of  the  State;  since  1909 
he  has  been  manager  of  the  Domestic  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  engaged  in  making  farm  loans  in 
Arkansas.  He  has  also  been  an  officer  of  an  ab- 
stract and  loan  company  in  Little  Rock,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs  in  that  city  since 
1905.  He  is  thoroly  familiar  with  Arkansas  lands, 
their  value  and  productivity,  and  is  in  touch  with 
the  business  and  agricultural  interests  of  his  State. 

D.  Ward  King  of  Maitland,  Mo.,  director,  is  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  with  a  national  reputation  as  the 
exponent  of  the  King  Split  Log  Road  Drag,  and  has 
for  many  years  given  his  time  fully  without  com- 
pensation to  the  interest  of  farm  projects,  espe- 
cially good  roads.  He  has  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
land  values. 

W.  W.  Fry  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  registrar  and  attorney, 
has  practiced  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  He  has  been  an  attor- 
ney for  and  president  of  the  Mexico  Savings  Bank 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  as  well  as  representing 
other  banks  and  several  large  insurance  companies 
in  connection  with  their  loan  business  in  that  vi- 
cinity. Mr.  Fry  has  been  successful  in  his  career 
as  a  lawyer,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  leading 
active  members  of  the  bar  of  his  locality,  having 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  the 
abstract  and  title  business  in  connection  with  loans 
on  farm  properties,  and  is,  therefore,  admirably 
fitted  to  serve  the  bank  as  registrar  and  attorney. 


Beware  of  Fakers 

THE  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has  issued  a 
warning  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
to  beware  of  organizers  who  are  attempting 
to  make  private  profits  in  the  application  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Act.  Attention  of  the  board  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  organization  of  farm  loan  associations  is 
being  inspired  by  the  desire  of  certain  individuals 
to  create  jobs  fpr  themselves. 

The  Farm  Loan  Act  provides  for  the  payment  of 
a  small  salary  to  the  secretary-treasurer  of  each 
farm  loan  association,  and  it  also  permits  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  to  members  of  the  appraisal  committee 
of  each  farm  loan  association,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  Each 
borrower  under  the  Farm  Loan  Act  is  required  to 
provide  an  abstract  of  title  and  the  board  has  ad- 
vised that  farmers  constituting  an  association  join 
together,  as  individuals,  in  getting  one  attorney  or 
abstractor  to  prepare  these  abstracts  cooperatively 
so  as  to  reduce  the  expense  to  a  minimum.  Com- 
plaints are  now  being  made  that  certain  individuals 
are  organizing  farm  loan  associations  to  get  them- 
selves elected  secretary-treasurer  at  excessive  sal- 
aries; that  borrowers  are  being  unnecessarily  taxed 
for  the  payment  of  the  appraisal  committee  and 
that  in  some  instances  attorneys  and  abstractors 
are  using  the  system  with  a  view  of  creating  busi- 
ness for  themselves. 

The  Farm  Loan  Board  is  urging 
farmers  to  organize  small  units 
where  practically  all  of  the  work  can 
be  done  gratis  by  members  of  the 
association  and  thus  maintain  the 
purely  cooperative  character  of  this 
farm  loan  system.  It  warns  that  any 
association  which  gives  evidence  of 
having  been  organized  for  purposes 
of  private  profit  will  be  given  very 
careful  scrutiny  before  a  charter  is 
granted. 

The  sale  of  stock  in  the  twelve 
Federal  land  banks  is  now  com- 
pleted. The  law  required  that  the 
stock  of  each  of  these  twelve  Federal 
land  banks  should  remain  on  sale 
for  thirty  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  Government  should 
purchase  all  of  the  remaining  unsold 
stock.  This  thirty-day  period  ended 
with  the  close  of  business  February 
9th,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, acting  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, has  purchased  the  unsold 
part  of  the  $9,000,000  capital  stock 
of  these  twelve  banks. 

Problem  of  State  Laws 

HE  Farm  Loan  Act  may  force 
changes  in  some  of  our  State 
laws.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Farm 
Loan  Commissioner  to  make  exam- 
ination of  the  laws  of  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  to  inform  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  whether,  in  his 
judgment,  the  laws  of  each  State  re- 
lating to  the  conveying  and  record- 
ing of  land  titles,  the  foreclosure  of 
mortgages,  the  exemption  of  home- 
steads, etc.,  are  such  as  to  give  adequate  security 
and  protection  to  the  holder  of  first  mortgages. 
The  commissioner  may  declare  any  State  law  in- 
adequate, pending  the  making  of  an  examination 
by  him.  If  the  examination,  when  made,  shall 
show  that  the  laws  of  any  State  afford  insufficient 
protection  to  the  holder  of  the  first  mortgages,  of 
the  kinds  provided  in  this  act,  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  may  declare  that  these  mortgages  on 
land  situated  in  such  State  are  ineligible  so  long 
as  these  laws  continue  on  the  statute  books. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  has  the  right,  under 
the  act,  to  call  for  a  statement  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  setting  forth  in  what  particu- 
lars the  laws  of  the  State  fall  short  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  board. 

Take  Long-lived  Loans 

THE  loans  made  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  can  be  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  forty 
years.  Still  they  can  be  paid  up  in  full  at 
the  end  of  five  years.  These  loans  are  all  made  on 
the  amortization  plan,  i.  e.,  when  the  interest  is 
paid,  a  small  payment  is  also  made  on  the  principal. 
The  payments  on  the  principal  are  so  arranged  that 
when  the  last  interest  payment  is  made  the  whole 
loan  is  paid  up.  This  means  that  the  longer  the 
loan  runs,  the  smaller  the  payments  each  year. 
The  annual  payments  (interest  and  principal)  on  a 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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NEW  ZEALAND  DAIRY  BUSINESS 

Hoist:  Farmers  Get  28  Cents,  Instead  of  6  or     a  Pound  for  Butter 


AMONG  the  various  types  of  agricultural  co- 
operative societies  which  occur  in  New  Zea- 
land the  first  place  belongs  to  the  cooperative 
dairies.  It  is  only  about  thirty-three  years  since 
cooperative  dairies  under  the  factory  system  were 
started  in  New  Zealand.  At  that  time  the  outlook 
for  the  small  farmers  was  very  disheartening.  The 
output  exceeded  the  local  demand.  The  nearest 
outside  market,  Australia,  was  1,200  miles  away. 
The  main  market  in  England  was  16,000  miles  dis- 
tant. Stock  was  selling  at  ruinous  prices,  and  but- 
ter at  6  to  8  cents  per  pound.  So  the  dairymen, 
like  the  sheepmen,  were  compelled  to  cooperate 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  produce  and  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  manufacture;  and  after  the  intro- 
duction of  refrigeration  in  1882  they  began  to  com- 
bine in  order  to  secure  the  most  skillful  managers 
and  the  very  best  and  most  up-to-date  machinery 
and  plant.  The  establishment  of  butter  factories 
brought  a  market  to  the  farmers,  who,  for  want  of 
roads,  could  not  get  bulky  produce  to  the  market. 

There  are  now  492  butter  and  cheese  factories  at 
work.  These  turned  out  last  season  11,425  tons 
of  butter  and  59,699  tons  of  cheese.  Of  these  fac- 
tories not  less  than  357  are  owned  by  the  suppliers, 
a<:d  the  number  worked  on  cooperative  lines  is 
steadily  increasing.  Of  late  years  the  failure  of  a 
cooperative  factory  has  been  practically  unknown. 
Most  of  them  divide  the  profits  amongst  the  sup- 
pliers, who  are  also  responsible  if  any  losses  are 
made.  The  amount  paid  for  the  milk  from  month 
to  month  is  somewhat  below  its  true  value,  but 
(after  paying  a  small  interest  on  capital)  the  sur- 
plus is  divided  amongst  the  suppliers  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  government  secured  experienced 
men  to  advise  the  settlers  how  to  start  the  factor- 
ies, and  where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
settlers  in  the  district,  who  own  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cows  and  are  willing  to  take  shares  in  the 
concern,  success  is  assured.  A  government  officer 
usually  attends  a  meeting  of  the  settlers  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  how  the  business  may  be 
organized  and  how  the  members  of  the  company — 
by  guaranteeing  an  overdraft  at  the  bank — can 
raise  the  capital  required  to  erect  the  building  and 
install  the  necessary  plant.  He  also  furnishes  them 
with  a  plan  of  the  building  and  particulars  of  the 


Help  for  S.  D.  Women 

MANY  women  are  familiar  with  the  extension 
work  as  conducted  for  them  at  the  Farmers' 
Short  Course,  but  they  do  not  know  that 
help  from  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  is  available  during  the  rest 
of  the'  year.  For  this  year  demonstrations  in 
canning,  preserving  eggs,  jelly  making  and  other 
work  along  the  line  of  food  conservation  will 
be  given  wherever  they  are  desired  unless  conflict- 
ing engagements  prevent.  Those  desiring  a  demon- 
stration are  expected  to  provide  a  place  of  meeting 
which  may  be  a  home,  schoolhouse,  church  or  hall 
— any  place  where  a  group  may  gather — and  to 
notify  the  women  of  the  community  so  that  those 
interested  may  attend.  A  stove,  water,  the  foods 
and  cans  used  in  the  demonstration  must  be  fur- 
nished. Those  who  furnish  the  materials  may 
claim  the  finished  products.  Other  expenses  are 
already  provided  for. 

To  secure  such  a  demonstration  write  to  G.  W. 
Randlett,  Director  of  Extension,  or  to  Dilla  E.  Wim- 
ple, Extension  Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  at 
Brookings,  S.  D.  The  Extension  Division  is  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  holding  as  many  demonstra- 
tions in  rural  communities  as  possible,  and  will 
gladly  give  suggestions  for  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  any  one  asking  them.  The  Exten- 
sion Division  is  yours,  supported  by  your  money, 
and  the  more  use  you  make  of  it  the  greater  return 
you  receive  on  your  investment. 

Growing  Gold  in  Colorado 

BUSINESS  was  good  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Colorado  who  were  enrolled  in  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs  during  the  year  1916,  for  they 
earned  a  net  profit  of  no  less  than  $5,807.39  on  the 
things  they  produced,  according  to  figures  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  State  Leader  of  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs  at  the  Agricultural  College. 

These  boys  and  girls  produced  222  acres  of  corn, 
10%  acres  of  potatoes,  and  tended  33  acres  of  gar- 
dens. In  the  Poultry  Clubs  they  raised  2,156  chick- 
ens, while  the  Pig  Club  members  raised  107  pigs. 
Members  of  the  Canning  Clubs  canned  2,378  quarts 


best  machinery,  and  assists  them  to  select  the  most 
suitable  site. 

The  government  also  appointed  a  number  of  dairy 
instructors  who,  by  visiting  the  factories  and  farms, 
by  practical  demonstrations  and  by  expert  advice, 
have  done  much  to  extend  cooperative  dairies  and 
to  improve  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  the  butter 
and  cheese,  the  means  of  transit  and  the  disposal 
and  distribution  in  the  English  markets. 

In  some  districts  the  principle  of  cooperation  has 
extended  to  the  establishment  of  refrigerating 
works  by  the  dairy  companies,  each  dairy  company 
taking  up  so  many  shares  in  the  venture.  In  this 
way  the  cost  of  freezing  butter  and  chilling  cheese 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  further  instance  of  united  action  on  the  part  of 
dairy  farmers  is  afforded  by  the  Egmont  Boxmak- 
ing  Company  at  Eltham.  The  membership  in  this 
concern  (which  operates  a  sawmill  and  tramway 
lines,  and  owns  large  tracts  of  timber  country)  is 
confined  to  the  dairy  companies,  who  are  supplied 
with  all  butter  boxes  and  cheese  crates  required 
for  their  produce  at  a  more  reasonable-  price  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  About  130  timber' 
workers  are  employed  and  something  like  2,000,000 
feet  of  timber  are  felled  and  then  milled  and  con- 
verted into  butter  boxes  and  cheese  crates  each 
year.  The  board  of  management  is  selected  by  the 
dairy  companies  interested  in  the  concern. 

The  government  has  also  fostered  the  formation 
of  cooperative  herd-testing  associations.  This  was 
commenced  in  New  Zealand  on  the  cooperative 
principle  in  1909.  by  one  association  that  tested  815 
cows.  In  the  following  year  three  additional  asso- 
ciations were  started.  Two  years  later  the  num- 
ber of  herd-testing  societies  had  risen  to  twenty, 
and  they  dealt  with  about  25,000  cows. 

In  1913  the  number  of  cows  tested  increased  to 
30,000.  Besides  these  semi-official  associations, 
many  of  the  dairy  companies  are  making  herd  test- 
ing a  branch  of  the  ordinary  factory  work,  so  that 
all  their  suppliers  may  benefit  by  the  weeding  out 
of  unprofitable  cows  from  their  herds. 

As  a  typical  example  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
a  farmers'  company,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
farmers'  produce  has  been  enhanced  in  price  by 
cooperation  production,  attention  is  called  to  the 


of  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  Cooking  Club  girls 
cooked  6,300  dishes  for  family  use,  and  the  girls 
in  the  Sewing  Clubs  made  2,790  articles.  Such  in- 
dustry certainly  augurs  well  for  our  future  genera- 
tions. 

All  of  the  above  represents  a  value  of  $17,506.55. 
It  cost  the  members  $6,399.16.  The  State  of  Colo- 
rado and  the  United  States  Government  cooperate 
in  this  work,  and  it  costs  these  two  Governments 
$5,300.  The  net  profit  was,  as  stated  above, 
$5,807.39,  or  almost  50  per  cent.  How  many  grown- 
ups made  as  good  a  profit  last  year? 

Weed  Schools 

EVERY  farm  within  a  radius  of  three  miles 
from  the  town  hall  was  represented  at  one 
of  the  recent  weed  and  seed  schools  held  in  a 
Burnett  County,  Wisconsin,  township.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  good  record  by  local  people,  considering 
the  severity  of  the  weather  at  the  time  and  the 
bad  condition  of  the  roads. 

Unusual  interest  in  sowing  clean  seed  from  home- 
grown, guaranteed  sources  was  evident  at  a  num- 
ber of  these  special  weed  and  seed  schools  held 
during  the  past  few  weeks  at  different  places  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  by  Henry  Lunz,  Assistant 
Seed  Inspector. 

Changes  in  Ohio  Plan 

EDUCATIONAL  moving  picture  films,  illus- 
trated posters  and  instruction  sheets  will  be 
added  as  features  to  the  Corn  Club  work 
which  has  just  been  transferred  from  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  Ohio  State  University. 
In  addition,  visits  by  university  representatives 
will  be  made  to  local  Club  meetings  of  the  boys. 
The  Clubs  which  are  to  be  formed  will  consist  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  boys,  who  will  meet  regularly 
to  study  corn  problems  and  talk  over  their  experi- 
ences. Inasmuch  as  arrangements  already  have 
been  made  for  offering  the  prize  trips  to  Washing- 
ton, they  will  be  carried  on  this  year  in  order  to 
save  disappointment.  Heretofore  Ohio  has  not  co- 
operated with  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  its  Club  work. 


New  Zealand  Dairy  Association  in  the  Auckland 
district. 

Last  year  this  company  manufactured  10,737,775 
pounds  of  butter  and  sixty-five  tons  of  casein,  and 
the  turnover  was  $3,259,600.  Practically  all  the  shares 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  belonging  to  the  em- 
ployes) are  held  by  the  suppliers,  who  number 
about  2,500;  no  supplier  is  compelled  to  take  shares, 
but  the  annual  bonus  is  divided  amongst  the  share- 
holders only.  The  company  has  now  eight  butter 
and  cheese  factories,  about  eighty  skimming  sta- 
tions, and  a  casein  factory.  It  owns  property  val- 
ued at  over  $500,000.  The  price  paid  last  year  for 
butterfat  to  shareholder  suppliers  at  the  larger 
creameries  (including  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  on 
the  paid-up  capital)  was  about  28  cents  per  pound, 
or  about  double  that  paid  in  1895;  the  suppliers  of 
the  smaller  creameries  receiving  a  trifle  less,  ac- 
cording to  their  quantity  bonus.  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  only  two  dairy  associations  of  this  kind 
in  the  world  that  have  a  larger  output,  viz.:  the 
Beatrice  Company  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  the  Byron 
Bay  Company  in  New  South  Wales.  This  company 
has  for  some  years  regularly  tested  the  cows  of 
its  suppliers.  In  1913  it  tested  about  3,800  cows. 
The  average  return  per  cow  was  208.85  pounds  of 
butterfat.  In  the  following  year  the  average  yield 
per  cow  was  283.6  pounds,  an  increase  of  74.75 
pounds.  The  best  herd  tested  averaged  384.34 
pounds  per  cow  and  the  worst  herd  207.34  pounds 
for  the  ten  months.  The  worst  cow  tested  that 
year  gave  a  ten  months'  yield  of  109.10  pounds, 
while  the  best  cow  yielded  502.54  pounds. 

The  company  also  purchased  for  its  suppliers 
last  year  $99,000  worth  of  dairy  requisites,  such 
as  milk  cans,  separators,  molasses,  manures  and 
veterinary  drugs.  These  are  sold  to  the  farmers 
at  slightly  over  cost  price,  thus  saving  the  produ- 
cers a  considerable  sum  during  the  year. 

This  company  also — like  others — assists  its  sup- 
pliers by  advancing  money  to  buy  cows  and  milk- 
ing plant,  and  manures  to  improve  their  farms,  a 
portion  of  the  monthly  check  for  their  milk  being 
held  back  to  repay  the  debt.  This  enables  small 
landowners  to  tide  over  bad  harvests  and  times  of 
financial  strain,  and  so  to  start  farming  without 
much  capital. 


Doing 

Education 
Movies  for  Ohio 

WOULD  you  like  to  see  a  motion  picture  film 
illustrating  a  seed  corn  testing  demonstra- 
tion? The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  has  produced  such  a  film  and  is  lending 
it  for  use  in  local  picture  theaters  without  cost  to 
communities  desiring  it.  The  film  also  explains  the 
work  of  Boys'  Corn  Clubs  conducted  by  that  insti- 
tution. Another  film  describing  the  work  of  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Pig  Clubs  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  including  pictures  of  the  winners  who  received 
free  trips  to  attend  Farmers'  Week  at  Columbus 
will  also  be  sent  if  desired.  Applications  should 
be  made  thru  the  County  Agricultural  Agent  or 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mobilizing  the  High  Schools 

THE  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  high 
schools  in  a  number  of,  cities  and  towns  of 
Colorado  have  associated  themselves  together 
in  an  organization  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  unify 
and  extend  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  State.  The  new  organization  is 
called  the  "Colorado  Agricultural  High  School 
Teachers'  Association,"  and  it  was  organized  at  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins  January  19, 
teachers  from  Sterling,  Brush,  Fort  Morgan,  Gree- 
ley, Laporte  and  Lamar  high  schools  being  present. 
R.  J.  Hale  of  Fort  Morgan  was  elected  president. 
The  plan  of  work  as  outlined  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  receive  from  the  instructor  of  each  school 
his  agricultural  course  of  study  for  each  year  and 
from  such  mark  out  a  unit  course. 

2.  To  cooperate  with  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege on  county  and  State  problems. 

3.  To  foster  Club  work  and  competitive  Club 
exhibits. 

4.  To  stimulate  competitive  grain  judging,  com- 
petitive beet  and  potato  judging. 

5.  To  place  an  educational  value  on  our  stock 
judging  contests. 

6.  To  build  up  the  dairy  and  stock  feeding  in- 
dustries in  communities  which  are  adapted  to  such. 

7.  To  promote  the  agricultural  work  in  the  rural 
schools. 


What  Some  States  Are 

How  They  Are  Meeting  the  Demand  for  Practical  Farm 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


STUDYING  WHEN  TO  SELL 


This  Has  as  Much  to  Do  With  Profits  as  Have  Methods  of  Production 

By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 


WHEN  is  the  best  time  to  sell  my  livestock 
and  grain?  Will  I  get  a  better  price  by 
holding  by-products  longer?  These  are 
questions  that,  undoubtedly,  have  come  to  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  farmers  just  as  often  as 
they  have  stuff  to  market.  Very  often  the  market 
is  in  a  bad  spot  at  the  time  the  farmer  had  decided 
to  sell  his  stuff,  and  the  outlook  is  anything  but 
promising,  and  he  is  puzzled  whether  or  not  to  hold 
his  products.  About  the  best  answer  that  can  be 
given  to  these  questions  is  to  study  the  markets. 
By  studying  the  markets  I  don't  mean  merely  to 
leok  at  the  daily  fluctuations  of  the  trade,  but  to 
study  conditions  that  influence  the  prices  of  the 
stuff  you  have  to  market. 

It  is  the  farmer  who  is  the  close  observer  of  the 
markets  and  marketing  conditions  who  obtains  the 
highest  prices,  the  same  as  it  is  the  successful 
speculator  who  buys  on  the  break  and  sells  on 
the  bulge.  Coupled  with  this  studying  the  markets 
and  conditions  is  a  willingness  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  reasonable  profit.  The  continuous  fluctuations 
of  prices  such  as  are  demonstrated 
by  the  accompanying  chart  show 
the  necessity  of  being  a  close  ob- 
server to  get  good  returns. 

Of  the  trading  that  concerns  the 
farmer,  the  hog  market  has  the  most 
ups  and  downs.  I  have  compiled  into 
a  chart  the  weekly  top  hog  prices 
at  Chicago  during  1916  as  an  exam- 
ple. You  will  note  that  the  prices 
range  from  $7.25  to  $11.60.  and  that 
several  big  jumps,  some  ranging 
close  to  a  dollar  and  more  a  hun- 
dredweight, have  occurred  in  one 
week.  Big  jumps  such  as  these  are 
rare,  but  breaks  of  5  to  30  cents  are 
frequent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  difference  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  causes  the 
prices  to  fluctuate,  a  study  of  the 
markets  and  conditions  during  the 
past  will  serve  sometimes  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  future — that  is,  one 
can  see  what  certain  grades  of  live- 
stock, grain  and  other  farm  products 
sold  for  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year.  It  is  true  that  producing 
better  goods  than  the  other  farmers 
produce  will  net  you  top  prices,  but 
every  farmer  does  not  do  this,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  best  products  always 
demand  a  premium.  However,  pro- 
ducing a  certain  product  when  the 
supply  is  small  and  the  demand 
good  is  something  that  can  be  guid- 
ed by  a  study  of  the  markets  and  the 
demand  in  the  past. 

The  consumption  of  food  varies 
little.    During  the  holiday  seasons 


practically  the  same  food  is  consumed  every  year, 
and  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  the  same  food  will 
have  good  consumption  this  year  and  the  same 
next  year.  Investigations  show  us  that  the  cost  of 
production  on  the  farm  cannot  be  lowered  to  any 
great  extent.  Of  course,  the  utilization  of  farm 
wastes  and  the  better  care  of  machinery  will  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  production,  but 
the  real  source  of  increased  profit  for  the  farmer 
lies  in  his  ability  to  get  a  larger  price  for  his 
wares  from  the  consumer.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  an  investigation  has 
found  that  the  cost  of  living  will  not  be  materially 
decreased. 

In  studying  the  conditions  that  influence  the  mar- 
kets, one  should  study  the  business  conditions  of 
the  city.  If  business  is  good  and  the  employment 
of  labor  increasing,  it  is  a  reasonably  safe  assump- 
tion that  the  consumption  of  food  will  be  increased; 
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Weekly  Fluctuations  In  Top  Hog  Prices  on  Chicago  Market  (or  1916 


but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  industrial  de- 
pression, and  the  number  of  unemployed  increas- 
ing, it  is  natural  that  the  consumption  of  food  will 
decrease,  and  prices  alike  will  be  cut.  The  monthly 
crop  reports  of  the  Government  and  the  various 
States,  as  well  as  the  market  reports  seen  in  your 
farm  paper,  offer  another  source  of  valuable  infor- 
mation to  the  farmer.  These  reports  should  be 
given  much  attention,  as  they  are  valuable  inas- 
much as  these  men  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public  and 
the  manufacturer  who  turns  the  raw  farm  prod- 
ucts into  food. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  a  shortage  of  one  farm 
product  this  year  will  result  in  increased  prices 
the  next  year,  and  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  this  specific  article  the  following  year,  resulting 
in  a  cut  in  the  price.  Therefore,  it  is  best  for  the 
farmer  to  raise  so  much  of  each  product  each  year 
to  insure  stability  of  price. 

In  holding  grain,  the  farmer  should  study 
whether  the  shrink  in  weight  will  overcome  the 
gain  in  price.  In  an  investigation  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  into  this  subject,  re- 
garding the  holding  of  corn  and 
small  grains,  it  reports: 

"Shrinkage  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  holding  corn  for  higher 
prices.  The  total  shrinkage  during 
the  year  is  more  than  15  per  cent. 
Taking  November  as  a  base,  the  data 
show  that  there  is  no  month  for  which 
the  price  increases  sufficiently  to  com- 
pensate for  shrinkage.  If  January  or 
February  is  taken  as  a  base,  then  the 
increase  in  price,  up  to  but  not  includ- 
ing October,  more  than  compensates 
for  the  shrinkage  alone.  Not  so 
much  is  known  of  the  shrinkage  of 
wheat  and  oats  as  of  corn.  It  may 
be  said  that  they  shrink  compara- 
tively little  after  they  have  gone 
thoroly  thru  the  sweat.  It  would 
seem  profitable,  so  far  as  shrinkage 
alone  is  concerned,  to  hold  small 
grain  until  the  time  of  higher 
prices." 

A  good  corn  crop  will  always  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  hogs,  and  good  prices  are  another 
stimulant  to  the  production  of  pork, 
while  cheaper  corn  results  in  cheap- 
er hogs.  The  provision  market  is  an 
influencing  factor  in  hog  prices. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
must  be  -watched  by  the  farmer  who 
wishes  to  succeed.  The  farmer 
knows  how  to  produce  the  grain  and 
livestock,  but  the  main  thing  is  find- 
ing a  market  that  will  give  him  just 
returns. 


The  Neighborhood  Fool  Proved  Himself  Wise 


WHEN  S.  J.  Cook  of  Chautauqua  County,  New 
York,  bought  four  acres  of  undrained 
swamp  land  at  $50  an  acre  which  previous 
to  its  purchase  had  grown  only  cat-tails,  wild 
roses  and  weeds,  the  neighbors  said  that  he  had 
been  "gold-bricked."  When  he  began  to  lay  an 
underground  watering  system  in  that  swamp  where 
the  ground  already  was  so  wet  that  it  would  not 
grow  crops,  other  remarks  were  current.  None 
of  them  was  flattering.  When  he  spoke  of  applying 
from  1,000  to  3.000  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre 
and  of  taking  off  two  crops  a  year  from  this  same 
swamp,  the  neighbors  were  certain  that  no  further 
evidence  was  needed  to  confirm  their  first  opinions. 

The  tables  turned  and  the  subirrigation  system, 
worked  both  ways,  removed  excessive  moisture 
when  the  land  was  too  wet,  and  irrigated  the  soil 
when  it  was  too  dry.  The  heavy  applications  of 
fertilizer,  combined  with  well-controlled  moisture, 
produced  quick  and  heavy  growth,  together  with 
early  maturity,  which  enabled  him  to  produce  large 
crops  of  early  vegetables  which  always  brought  a 
premium  on  the  market. 

When  Mr.  Cook  undertook  to  install  his  system  of 
Irrigation  he  encountered  some  interesting  prob- 
lems. The  land  sloped  gradually  to  the  north.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  tract  was  a  row  of  springs. 
In  front  of  this  row  he  constructed  an  embankment 
to  catch  and  hold  the  water.  Straight  north  and 
south  from  it,  he  laid  two  rows  of  tile,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  tract.  At  twenty-foot  intervals, 
on  either  side,  he  constructed  catch-basins  two  feet 
square.  The  incoming  main  tile  stopped  on  one 
side  of  this  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  and  began  again 
on  the  other  side  at  the  same  depth.  Running  at 
right  angles  from  the  main  tiles  and  at  a  depth  of 
eighteen  Inches,  strings  of  tile  were  laid  from  one 


By  Clyde  A.  Waugh 

catch-basin  to  the  one  opposite.  These  irrigation 
tiles  are  six  inches  higher  than  the  mains. 

The  flow  of  the  water  thru  the  Chains  is  continu- 
ous. When  the  ground  is  excessively  wet,  the  irri- 
gation tiles  carry  the  surplus  water  into  the  catch- 
basins,  from  whence  it  runs  to  the  outlet.  If  the 
crops  need  moisture,  a  board  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  outlet  tiles  of  the  first  two  boxes,  whereupon 
the  water  begins  to  rise  in  them  until  it  has  reached 
a  height  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  flow  out  thru  the 
irrigation  tiles.  When  these  are  filled  and  the  land 
thoroly  saturated,  the  water  rises  in  the  catch- 
basins  until  it  flows  up  and  over  back  into  the 
mains  thru  the  overflow.  The  process  is  repeated 
until  the  entire  field  is  irrigated.  The  advantages 
of  this  system  are  that  it  is  extremely  simple,  that 
it  requires  a  minimum  of  attention  and  that  it 
was  installed  at  a  cost  of  but  $200  per  acre.  In 
addition,  it  provides  drainage  at  the  same  time, 
allowing  Mr.  Cook  absolute  control  over  moisture 
conditions  governing  the  growth  of  his  crops. 

From  this  land,  which  cost  Mr.  Cook  but  $50  per 
acre,  and  which  was  once  considered  worthless,  he 
has  been  selling  produce  to  the  amount  of  $1,000 
per  acre  each  year.  Intensive  cultivation,  plenty 
of  moisture,  good  marketing  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  plant-food  has  enabled  him  to  make  several  hun- 
dred per  cent  on  his  investment. 

He  insists  that  his  land  is  not  only  capable  of 
producing  one  good  crop,  but  that  it  will  produce 
two  bumper  crops  each  year.  As  a  rule  he  grows 
early  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  beans,  peas,  rad- 
ishes and  lettuce,  followed  by  celery.  These  are 
grown  in  rows  six  inches  apart  and  with  two  rows 


together.  Every  third  row  is  left  unoccupied. 
Early  in  the  season  he  is  able  to  use  the  cultivator 
in  this  unoccupied  row.  Later,  it  is  planted  out  to 
a  second  crop  which  does  not  interfere  with  the 
early  crops  and  which  later  will  occupy  the  space 
made  vacant  by  harvesting  the  beets,  spinach,  let- 
tuce or  radishes.  He  aims  to  have  all  his  early 
crops  off  of  the  ground  by  June  1st.  In  1914  all 
his  tomatoes  had  been  sold  by  August  1,  and  the 
four  acres  of  swamp  were  ready  for  a  cover  crop 
to  be  plowed  under  next  spring  to  supply  humus. 

For  celery,  he  finds  that  an  enormous  amount  of 
humus  is  necessary  to  produce  the  quickly-growing 
crop.  In  celery  growing  he  prefers  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining potash  applied  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  a  ton 
and  a  half  per  acre.  Especially  early  marketing 
is  desired,  so  considerable  amounts  of  nitrate  of 
soda  are  scattered  around  the  young  plants  at  short 
intervals  for  a  few  weeks  after  they  are  set  out. 
This  year  he  will  produce  some  150,000  bunches  of 
celery. 

Another  favorite  double  crop  practice  is  the 
growing  of  early  lettuce  and  tomatoes  on  the  same 
ground.  Lettuce  plants  are  grown  in  the  green- 
house. Later  they  are  transplanted  into  flats  in  the 
bottom  of  which  manure  has  been  placed.  They 
are  set  two  inches  apart  in  the  flats.  These  are 
cut  into  squares  and  set  in  the  field.  Three  rows 
of  lettuce  are  grown  one  foot  apart,  while  every 
fourth  row  is  left  unoccupied.  The  lettuce  plant- 
ing takes  place  before  the  first  of  June.  Two 
weeks  later,  pot-grown  early  tomato  plants  are  set 
out  in  this  fourth  row.  These  are  set  three  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  and  later  on  are  cultivated  with 
a  wheel  hoe  as  soon  as  the  lettuce  is  removed. 

Spinach,  peas  and  radishes  may  be  grown  in  corn- 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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THE  BIG  FIGHT 

ROOSTER  fights  are  a  heap  of  fun,  especially 
to  the  boys  who  are  watching  them.  But 
back  of  them  is  a  factor  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  by  any  one  who  is  trying  to  get  all  that 
can  be  gotten  out  of  the  chickens.  A  rooster  that 
will  not  fight,  and  fight  until  he  is  all  in,  whether 
he  is  licked  or  not,  ought  to  be  killed  and  eaten; 
he  has  no  place  in  the  chicken  business.  Hens 
must  be  full  of  vitality  in  order  to  lay  a  large  num- 
ber of  eggs  in  a  year.  Pullets  and  cockerels  must 
be  full  of  vitality  in  order  to  put  on  flesh  rapidly 
and  economically.  The  foundation  of  that  vitality 
is  found  in  the  vitality  and  the  courage  of  the  hen 
and  the  rooster  which  produced  the  egg  from  which 
each  is  hatched.  A  courageous  fighting  rooster 
fathers  chickens  which  are  full  of  vitality.  A  cow- 
ardly rooster  fathers  chickens  which  are  lacking  in 
vitality.  If  you  want  to  make  money  from  your 
chickens,  keep  only  roosters  which  will  fight  at 
the  drop  of  the  hat  and  haven't  enough  sense  to 
know  when  they  are  licked;  they  are  the  only  kind 
worth  having. 

KILL  SMUT  NOW 

NOW  is  the  time,  before  you  sow  your  seed 
grain,  to  kill  smut  in  this  year's  oat  crop. 
On  the  average,  smut  kills  fully  5  per  cent 
of  the  oat  crop.  Statistics  from  six  Ohio  counties 
show  that  last  year  the  value  of  the  oat  crop  was 
increased  $29,000  by  treating  the  seed  for  smut, 
as  compared  to  what  it  would  have  been  worth  if 
no  treatment  had  been  given,  and  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  oats  sown  in  those  six  counties  was 
treated  for  smut. 

Spread  the  oats  out  on  a  floor  where  they  can  be 
shoveled  over  easily;  do  not  have  them  over  three 
or  four  inches  deep  on  the  floor.  Mix  one  pound 
of  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  with  50  gallons  of 
water.  Sprinkle  the  solution  over  the  oats;  then 
shovel  them  over  and  sprinkle  again.  Keep  on 
doing  this  until  the  grain  is  all  well  wetted.  Cover 
with  sacks  or  old  horseblankets  and  leave  over 
night.  Then  shovel  over  every  few  hours  until 
grain  is  thoroly  dried  out.  Do  this  when  the 
weather  is  not  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  oats 
while  wet.  One  cent  spent  for  formaldehyde  and 
used  in  this  way  will  bring  in  a  dollar  or  more 
when  you  sell  the  oats. 

KEEP  'EM  IN  SCHOOL 

DO  NOT  take  the  children  out  of  school  to  help 
on  the  farm  when  the  rush  of  spring  work 
begins.  The  hours  industrious  youngsters 
spend  in  school  form  an  investment  which  will  pay 
large  returns  when  they  grow  up  to  be  men  and 
women.  They  will  all  be  repaid  to  you  many  times 
over  before  the  children  come  of  age  and  leave 
you  to  take  up  the  business  of  life  for  themselves. 

There  may  be  a  few  glaring  examples  of  men 
who  have  achieved  success  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  but  little  school  training  in  their  youth. 
But  they  are  simply  the  exceptions  which  prove  the 
general  rule  that  one  must  have  a  good  education 
In  order  to  succeed  in  life;  that  the  extent  of  suc- 
cess in  all  walks  and  occupations  of  life  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  amount  of  education,  or 
training  in  school,  had  when  young.  Taking  the 
children  out  of  school  when  the  rush  of  spring 
work  is  on  is  just  as  bad  for  them  as  neglecting 
the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn  crop  because  some 
of  the  hay  is  ready  to  cut  is  bad  for  the  corn  crop. 
Education  of  children  is  the  cultivation  which  pro- 
duces a  good  crop  of  men  and  women. 


About  Testing  Seed  Corn 

Man's  eye  enables  him  to  go  Just  so  far  In  the  se- 
lection of  good  seed  corn;  that  Is,  the  eye  enables 
man  to  choose  the  type,  the  color,  good  appearance, 
and  such  qualities.  But  the  eye  does  nut  enable  man 
to  judge  the  vitality  or  germinating  power  of  each 
ear;  seed  ears  differ  In  their  germinating  and  pro- 
ductive powers. 

Chance  seed  represents  that  class  of  seed  which 
has  been  chosen  by  the  aid  of  the  eye  alone,  with- 
out making  any  effort  to  measure  the  vitality  of 
each  ear.  When  chance  seed  is  planted,  the  chances 
are  that  50  per  cent  of  It  Is  unsuitable  for  plant- 
ing because  of  low  germinating  power.  A  stand 
of  corn  is  quite  often  secured  by  planting  chance 
seed,  but  It  will  not — and  cannot — produce  a  maxi- 
mum yield. 

Certified  seed  is  seed  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  eye, 
has  been  selected  according  to  type,  color  and  so 
torth,  and  has  also  been  put  to  the  test  to  ascer- 
tain the  vitality  of  each  ear  before  planting.  The 
farmer  who  puts  his  seed  to  the  test  before  planting 
not  only  feels  certain,  but  Is  certain,  that  he  has 
the  right  sort  of  seed.  Thus  we  see  the  meaning 
of  "Certified  seed."  One-half  day's  work  testing  the 
seed  will  give  an  Increased  yield  of  10  to  25  bushels 
to  the  acre. — J.  W.  C  Ark. 

J-JERE  is  good  argument  in  favor  of  testing  our 
seed  corn  before  we  plant  it.  J.  W.  C.  has 
chosen  two  good  words  to  point  his  moral  — 
"Chance  seed"  and  "certified  seed."  Good  business 
farmers  are  planting  only  the  certified  kind  these 
years,  whether  they  certify  it  themselves  or  buy  it 
from  some  man  who  makes  a  specialty  of  raising 
and  selling  certified  seed. 

A  Drain  Problem 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Farming  Business 
about  ten  months,  and  like  the  paper  fine.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  poultry  column;  I  also  like  to  read 
the  articles  about  gardens  and  fields,  also  the  new 
inventions.  I  like  very  much  the  new  department, 
I  think  It  will  be  Interesting  as  well  as  educational 
to  us.  Here  is  something  about  which  I  wish  the 
readers  would  tell  me  what  to  do: 

I  have  a  cellar  drain  about  110  feet  long,  about  5 
feet  deep  as  an  average,  and  have  about  24  inches 
fall  in  the  110  feet.  I  have  a  common  3-inch  tile 
about  80  feet,  and  a  4-inch  tile  the  rest  of  the  way, 
as  other  water  runs  thru  it.  This  ditch  was  dug 
thru  hard  pan.  I  have  not  such  a  terrible  amount 
of  water  in  the  cellar,  except  in  wet  weather,  6ay 
about  3  or  4  barrels.  Now  it  seems  that  fine  mud, 
just  like  sand,  will  seep  into  the  tile — a  half 
to  three-quarters  full — and  stop  up  the  drain.  I 
cleaned  it  last  summer,  and  it  stopped  up  again.  I 
can't  give  it  any  more  fall  than  stated,  and  there 
isn't  enough  water  to  flush  it  out.  Must  I  use  socket 
tile  with  cemented  joints,  or  use  a  4-inch  tile  all 
the  way  and  cement  the  joints?  The  ditch  runs 
straight  for  100  feet;  10  feet  makes  a  GO  degree  curve 
at  the  outlet.  Any  information  from  my  fellow 
readers  would  be  very  welcome. — A.  M.,  Ohio. 

J-JERE  is  one  of  our  readers  already  coming 
to  his  fellow  readers  for  information  regard- 
ing one  of  his  problems.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ways  in  which  this  new  department  can 
be  of  real  help  to  the  readers  of  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness. Will  those  who  have  had  trouble  like  that 
of  A.  M.  please  tell  him  thru  this  department  how 
they  solved  their  difficulty?  Then  probably  some 
day  he  or  some  other  reader  can  help  them  in  a 
similar  way. 

m 

For  Preparedness 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  more  farmers 
would  discuss  this  matter  of  preparedness  thru  the 
farm  papers.  I  am  for  preparedness;  that  is,  if  our 
Government  would  make  all  of  its  own  arms,  ammu- 
nition and  other  things  used  by  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  That  would  do  away  with  these  private  con- 
cerns which  try  to  get  any  country  into  trouble  for 
financial  gains,  and  which  are  at  present  causing 
all  this  trouble.  I  honestly  believe  that  if  this  Gov- 
ernment had  put  an  embargo  on  all  munitions  of 
war  at  the  beginning,  as  tne  people  wished  it  to, 
we  would  not  be  on  the  verge  of  war  now.  I  have 
talked  with  a  good  many  farmers  about  this  coun- 
try going  to  war  with  Germany,  and  have  not  found 
one  who  wants  war  with  Germany  or  any  other 
country.  They  all  say  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
fight  for  the  moneyed  men  of  this  country,  for  this 
is  their  trouble,  and  not  ours. — H.  W.  E.,  Minn. 

JT  IS  very  evident  that  H.  W.  E.  is  in  favor  of 
preparedness,  but  is  not  in  favor  of  war.  The 
preparedness  he  wants  is  preparedness  against 
war,  not  for  it;  this  is  the  kind  all  right-thinking 
men  favor.  There  is  much  argument  in  favor  of 
the  Government  manufacturing  all  its  own  muni- 
tions and  war  supplies  for  normal  needs  in  time  of 
peace.  But  we  should  remember  this  fact:  In  the 
history  of  this  country  there  has  been  a  war  of 
some  sort  or  other  only  about  once  each  generation. 
If  the  Government  manufactured-  all  its  war  sup- 
plies in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  in  times  of  peace, 


it  would  have  to  have  immense  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments standing  idle  most  of  the  time,  and 
the  expense  thus  involved  must  be  considered  care- 
fully in  discussing  this  phase  of  the  subject.  There 
is  much  sound  argument  on  the  side  of  those  who 
advocate  keeping  the  various  privately-owned  in- 
dustrial plants  of  the  country  trained  to  quickly 
transform  their  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  war 
munitions  and  supplies  if  need  should  arise.  We 
should  think  on  this  side  of  the  question  also. 

Answer  to  O.  G. 

I  have  just  read  the  arguments  of  O.  G.,  Texas, 
against  preparedness  for  war  or  defense.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  note  that  there  are  some  people  who 
apparently  cannot  see  one  short  six  months  ahead. 
They  seem  so  much  absorbed  in  themselves  and 
their  lmmedtata  surroundings  that  they  do  not  com- 
prehend the  dangers  from  a  warlike  and  unprincipled 
nation. 

Preparedness  and  self-defense  are  the  first  laws 
of  nature.  If  the  farmer  Is  not  prepared  to  till  the 
soli,  he  Is  a  failure.  If  the  teacher  is  not  prepared, 
he  had  better  not  enter  the  schoolroom.  If  the 
railroad  companies  are  not  prepared,  they  are  a  fail- 
ure before  they  start  In  the  business;  and  so  It  is 
In  any  other  vocation  of  life.  In  a  nation  It  is  the 
same,  only  on  a  larger  basis.  We  have  the  burglar 
and  the  hold-up  man  In  every  section.  How  many 
citizens  are  there  who  do  not  keep  firearms  and 
are  prepared  to  use  them  if  a  burglar  or  robber 
appears?  How  much  more  necessary  to  safeguard  a 
nation  like,  ours  by  being  always  prepared  and  ready 
to  meet  any  emergency?  Be  prepared,  and  others 
will  hesitate  before  striking  the  first  blow.  Take  up 
the  history  of  nations;  the  ones  which  were  not 
prepared  were  always  attacked,  and  usually  were 
annihilated  first. 

By  all  means  let  education  be  the  first  and  the 
greatest  aim  of  the  American  people;  but  do  not 
forget  to  safeguard  the  mighty  principle  the  foun- 
ders of  this  great  Republic  bled  and  died  for.  The 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  standing  in  the 
pass  behind  which  the  world's  liberties  are  guarded; 
their  representatives  In  the  halls  of  Congress  are 
the  sentinels,  the  President  is  the  chief  commander. 
By  all  means  give  them  full  rein  to  use  their  judg- 
ment for  the  best;  they  are  in  a  position  to  know 
things  of  which  we  are  not  aware;  could  their  vision 
be  so  dimmed,  or.  their  consciences  so  calloused,  as 
not  to  sound  the  trumpet  In  time  of  danger? 

The  powerful  forces  now  at  war  are  not  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany  against  the  people  of  other  nations, 
but  the  old  hydra-headed  monster.  Greed  and  Sel- 
fishness, agaiu&t  Universal  History.  The  American 
Government  carries  the  highest  hopes  of  the  human 
race.  Blot  out  the  beacon  that  lights  the  portals  of 
this  Republic  and  the  world  is  adrift  again.  But  let 
the  United  States  be  prepared  and  establish  Its  light 
over  the  troubled  waters,  and  one  by  one  the  nations 
of  the  earth  will  drop  anchor  and  be  at  rest  in  the 
harbor  of  Universal  History. 

The  farmers  in  this  section  are  for  preparedness. 
— J.  R.  A.,  West  Virginia. 

"pHIS  is  the  other  side  of  the  preparedness  prob- 
lem. J.  R.  A.  is  getting  down  to  underlying 
principles  instead  of  looking  only  at  surface  re- 
sults and  ignoring  basic  causes.  We  hope  that  at 
some  not  far  distant  date  the  nations  of  the  earth 
will  form  a  world  federation  as  our  ancestors  once 
formed  a  federation  from  individual  and  more  or 
less  antagonistic  colonies.  Then  the  individual 
national  armies  and  navies  can  be  disbanded,  only 
enough  of  each  being  kept  to  organize  an  interna- 
tional police  force.  When  that  time  comes  there 
will  be  no  further  need  for  international  prepared- 
ness; but  in  the  meantime — well,  the  man  who  will 
not  do  his  share  to  protect  his  nation  does  not 
deserve  to  be  protected  by  it. 


Transforming  the  Weed  Patch 

HOW  a  rural  school  teacher  transformed  the 
premises  of  her  school  grounds  from  an  un- 
sightly weed  patch  to  a  rose  garden  is  told 
in  a  recent  report  of  Anna  Lee  Diehl,  woman  agent 
of  Okfuskee  County,  Oklahoma. 

"One  teacher  at  Micawber  who  has  the  better- 
ment of  the  people  at  heart,"  writes  the  woman 
agent,  "took  charge  of  the  school  July,  1915,  and 
found  the  schoolhouse  located  in  a  wilderness  of 
weeds.  She  interested  the  children  in  the  school- 
yard, had  the  grounds  plowed,  and  divided  the 
children  into  groups.  Each  group  planted  trees  and 
flowers  and  cared  for  them  during  the  school  term. 
She  appointed  some  of  the  school  children  to  look 
after  the  grounds  during  vacation.  When  she  re- 
turned this  July  she  found  all  the  trees  alive,  four 
rose  bushes,  a  long  row  of  annuals  in  bloom,  and 
one  fine  canna  standing  in  all  its  glory  as  sentinel." 


Don't  give  more  than  a  few  swallows  of  water 
to  an  animal  that  has  been  restricted  from  water 
until  very  thirsty.  In  a  few  minutes  allow  a  little 
more  than  first  time,  and  so  on  till  thirst  ia 
quenched. 
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THE  WEEK'S  MARKET  STORY 


JL/f  ORE  favorable  crop  reports  last 
week  increased  the  selling  pres- 
sure on  the  deferred  -wheat  futures, 
while  after  a  sharp  decline  early  in 
the  week  there  was  a  better  demand 
for  the  May,  which  resulted  in  a  re- 
covery from  the  low  of  about  10c. 
The  difference  between  May  and  the 
deferred  months  widened  perceptibly. 

There  was  heavy  selling  of  all 
months  on  the  strike  prospects,  but 
with  the  market  pretty  well  sold  out 
the  late  trade  showed  the  situation  to 
have  been  well  discounted  and  shorts 
found  offerings  light  when  they  tried 
to  cover.  An  oversold  pit  condition 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  price 
recovery  in  the  May. 

Wherever  our  wheat  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  shipped  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  selling  it.  Clearances  have 
been  quite  liberal  and  there  is  no 
big  accumulation  at  the  seaboard. 
The  Belgian  relief  will  soon  have  a 
considerable  number  of  boats,  these 
to  be  given  a  safe  conduct  thru  the 
submarine  blockade  lines.  This  wiH 
take  considerable  grain  from  this 
country. 

Primary  receipts  are  light  com- 
pared to  last  year,  and  the  Govern- 
ment report  shows  small  farm  re- 
serves. Supplies  in  second  hands 
and  in  the  visible  are  not  heavy,  and 
with  any  approach  to  normal  traffic 
conditions  it  would  not  take  much 
buying  to  dispose  of  our  remaining 
surplus.  Foreign  government  inter- 
ests have  been  credited  with  buying 
both  cash  wheat  and  futures. 

/"\ASH  trade  in  corn  has  been  at  a 
standstill  as  the  result  of  car 
shortage.  Shippers  are  now  inclined 
to  look  for  relief  only  when  naviga- 
tion opens.  Receipts  have  been  fair 
compared  to  last  year,  and  stocks 
here  are  not  heavy.  Europe  will  be 
obliged  to  come  to  this  country  for 
corn,  and,  barring  continued  ship- 
ping trouble,  the  prospects  are  good 
for  business  later  on. 

CTRIKE  fear  caused  some  selling  of 
oats,  but  the  market  rallied  with 
other  grains.  Offerings  have  been 
light  of  both  cash  and  futures  in  view 
of  the  big  stocks  and  the  liberal  re- 
ceipts. A  large  part  of  the  local  sup- 
ply is  sold  to  go  out  as  soon  as  trans- 
portation is  provided. 

Range  of  cash  and  future  grain 
prices  at  Chicago  for  the  week  was 
as  follows: 

High  Low  Close 
Cash  wheat  ...1.93%  1.87%  1.91% 
May  wheat  ....1.86%  1.75%  1.84% 
July  wheat  ..  ..1.57  1.51%  1.55% 
Sept.  wheat  ...1.46       1.41  1.43% 

Cash  corn   1.10%    1.08%  1.08% 

May  corn   1.09%    1.06%  1.09% 

July  corn   1.08%    1.05%  1.07% 

Sept.  corn   1.07%    1.04%  1.06% 

Cash  oats  61         .59  .59% 

May  oats   59%      .56%  .57% 

July  oats  ......  .57        .55  .56% 

IJOGS  at  Chicago  Saturday  had  a 
dull  and  uneven  market,  starting 
steady  to  strong  and  closing  weak. 
Receipts  were  posted  at  14,000  head. 
Speculators  started  bidding  freely 
for  first  offerings,  but  as  they  found 
that  big  packers  were  not  particular- 
ly anxious  to  amass  droves,  they 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  trade. 
Packers  and  butchers  bought  spar- 
ingly, and  several  thousand  hogs  re- 
mained unsold  at  the  finish.  Top 
sales  were  at  $15.05,  and  the  bulk  at 
$14.75015.00. 

Final  prices  made  hogs  5@10c 
lower  than  the  previous  week,  with 
the  underweights,  140  to  150  lb.  lots, 
showing  a  decline  of  25c.  Pigs  were 
mostly  50@75c  lower  than  the  pre- 
vious week,  suffering  because  of  the 
shutting  off  of  the  shipping  demand. 
The  average  price  of  hogs  here  last 
week  was  $14.75,  a  new  high  record, 
and  compared  with  $14.65  the  pre- 
vious week. 

gEEF   steer   market   finished  the 
woek  in  an  unsettled  condition, 
with  prices  35@60c  higher  than  the 


previous  week.  Closing  days  found 
buyers  outbidding  one  another  for 
meager  offerings  in  the  fear  that  a 
rail  strike  would  shut  off  future  sup- 
plies. Receipts  for  the  week  were 
about  as  expected  and  slightly 
smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Light  ar- 
rivals were  expected  for  this  week, 
however,  and  there  was  not  much 
reserve  stock  on  hand  to  make  up 
any  such  deficit  in  daily  contribu- 
tions of  livestock  to  meet  require- 
ments of  the  trade.  Calves  sold  and 
closed  50 @ 75c  higher  than  the  pre- 
vious week,  with  prime  vealers  quot- 
able up  to  $14.25.  Beeves  topped  the 
week  at  $12.65,  with  the  bulk  of  good 
killers  at  $9.75@11.85. 

Cattle  at  seven  Western  markets 
for  the  week,  143,900,  against  136- 
700  the  preceding  week,  151,200  a 
year  ago,  and  128,900  two  years  ago. 
Total  for  1917  to  date  1,849,000, 
against  1,620,000  the  same  period  in 
1916. 

CHEEP  finished  the  week  at  the 
highest  prices  on  record,  show- 
ing gains  of  25c  for  the  week.  Lambs 
were  up  25c,  altho  showing  a  loss 


from  the  week's  best  figures.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  showed  a  good 
increase,  but  expectations  were  that 
future  supplies  would  be  greatly  cur- 
tailed by  the  unsettled  rail  situation, 
and  buyers  were  anxious  to  accumu- 
late surplus  reserves.  Lambs  topped 
the  week  at  $14.90,  while  sheep  sold 
up  to  $12.65.  The  latter  was  paid  for 
Western  wethers  and  established  a 
new  high  record  for  sheep  at  this 
point. 

Movements  at  the  Chicago  Yards  for 
the  week  are  shown  as  follows: 

Receipts —      Hogs    Sheep  Cattle 

Last  week  168,823    81,542  52,155 

Prev.  week. .  .146,406  64,168  48,723 
Last  year  176,528    61,883  54,373 

Shipments — 

Last  week   25,289    15,277  12,303 

Prev.  week  ...34,439  7,534  12,512 
Last  year  41,846    14,385  10,485 

'J'HE  total  stocks  of  frozen  beef  re- 
ported by  246  firms  on  March  1, 
1917,  amounted  to  157,701,821  pounds, 
while  the  total  stocks  reported  by 
213  firms  on  February  1,  1917, 
amounted  to  209,040,766  pounds.  The 
reports  of  187  firms  show  stocks  of 


What 
Back  of~ 
The  Ad  ? 


■yHE  MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  auto  industry.  The  school  was  established 
several  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  men  in  all  the 
branches  of  automobile  mechanics  to  sufficiently  equip  them  to  accept 
positions  in  various  automobile  factories.  The  big  demand  for  and 
scarcity  of  trained  mechanics  led  to  the  cooperation  of  various  Detroit 
automobile  concerns  in  building  this  school  to  what  it  is  today. 

The  officers  of  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School  are  all  men  of 
high  standing,  all  selected  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  filling  their 
positions  efficiently.  Every  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Auto 
School  faculty  belongs  to  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers 
(S.  A.  E.).  Only  competent  men  are  able  to  hold  this  membership. 
They  have  proven  their  value  to  the  automobile  industry  and  are 
all  striving  to  better  conditions  in  every  way  possible.  They  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  engineers  of  the  big  auto  factories  and  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  newest  and  biggest  things  that  are  happening. 
They  are  as  familiar  with  the  new  conditions  as  they  are  with  the 
problems  that  arise  when  men  need  to  handle  cars  that  are  no  longer 
being  made  or  old  models  of  standard  cars.  It  is  their  ambition  to 
train  men  thoroughly  in  every  branch  of  the  auto  business. 

Being  located  in  Detroit,  the  Heart  of  the  Auto  Industry,  with 
ready  access  to  the  biggest  engineers  and  auto  plants,  students  who 
take  this  course  have  a  wonderful  advantage.  They  are  taught  and 
trained  by  automobile  engineers.  The  instructors  are  all  members 
of  the  S.  A.  E.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  all  a  man  needs. 
It  is  a  training  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  It  is  knowledge  and 
practice,  and  yet  men  with  only  the  most  ordinary  school  education 
graduate  with  high  rating.   Ambition  and  earnestness  count  for  most. 

The  illustration  at  the  top  of  this'article  shows  the  home  of  the 
school,  while  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  this  article  shows  one 
of  the  winter  classes. 

More  than  four  thousand  men  have  taken  the  Michigan  State  Auto 
Course  and  started  on  the  road  to  success  in  the  automobile  industry. 
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146,365,777  pounds  on  March  1,  1917, 
as  compared  with  124,953,822  pounds 
on  March  1,  1916,  an  increase  of  17.1 
per  cent.  The  reports  of  220  firms 
show  that  the  stocks  decreased  16.6 
per  cent  in  February,  1917,  while  the 
reports  of  161  firms  show  stocks  de- 
creased 16.6  per  cent  in  February, 
1916. 

The  total  stocks  of  cured  beef  re- 
ported by  259  firms  on  March  1,  1917, 
amounted  to  37,948,483  pounds,  whilo 
the  total  stocks  reported  by  265 
firms  on  February  1,  1917,  amounted 
to  39,527,827  pounds.  The  reports 
of  215  firms  show  stocks  of  36,265,660 
pounds  on  March  1,  1917,  as  com- 
pared with  26,958,554  pounds  on 
March  1,  1916,  an  increase  of  34.5 
per  cent.  The  reports  of  233  firms 
show  that  the  stocks  decreased  6.0 
per  cent  in  February,  1917,  while  the 
reports  of  184  firms  show  stocks  de- 
creased 21.9  per  cent  in  February, 
1916. 

The  total  stocks  of  frozen  pork  re- 
ported by  221  firms  on  March  1,  1917, 
amounted  to  59,757,807  pounds,  while 
the  total  stocks  reported  by  217  firms 
on  February  1,  1917,  amounted  to 
69,084,431  pounds.  The  reports  of 
176  firms  show  stocks  of  55,926,367 
pounds  on  March  1,  1917,  as  com- 
pared with  88,603,621  pounds  on 
March  1,  1916,  a  decrease  of  36.9  per 
cent.  The  reports  of  194  firms  show 
that  the  stocks  decreased  9.7  per 
cent  in  February,  1917,  while  the  re- 
ports of  149  firms  show  stocks  in- 
creased 13.6  per  cent  in  February, 
1916. 

The  total  stocks  of  dry  salt  pork 
reported  by  322  firms  on  March  1, 
1917,  amounted  to  246,191,182  pounds, 
while  the  total  stocks  reported  by 
333  firms  on  February  1,  1917, 
amounted  to  220,350,327  pounds.  The 
reports  of  259  firms  show  stocks  of 
238,939,783  pounds  on  March  1,  1917, 
as  compared  with  226,909,778  pounds 
on  March  1,  1916,  an  increase  of  5.3 
per  cent.  The  reports  of  303  firms 
show  that  the  stocks  increased  11.6 
per  cent  in  February,  1917,  while 
the  reports  of  238  firms  show  stocks 
increased  15.9  per  cent  in  February, 
1916. 

The  total  stocks  of  sweet  pickled 
pork  reported  by  398  firms  on  March 
1,  1917,  amounted  to  349,810,551 
pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  re- 
ported by  407  firms  on  February  1, 
1917,  amounted  to  328,846,538  pounds. 
The  reports  of  312  firms  show  stocks 
of  333,896,194  pounds  on  March  1, 
1917,  as  compared  with  350,749,846 
pounds  on  March  1,  1916,  a  decrease 
of  4.8  per  cent.  The  reports  of  365 
firms  show  that  the  stocks  increased 
6.1  per  cent  in  February,  1917,  while 
the  reports  of  283  firms  show  stocks 
increased  16.1  per  cent  in  February, 
1916. 

The  total  stocks  of  lard  reported 
by  369  firms  on  March  1,  1917, 
amounted  to  80,585,003  pounds,  while 
the  total  stocks  reported  by  372  firms 
on  February  1,  1917,  amounted  to 
90,073,593  pounds.  The  reports  of 
289  firms  show  stocks  of  76,389,599 
pounds  on  March  1,  1917,  as  com- 
pared with  111,897,182  pounds  on 
March  1,  1916,  a  decrease  of  31.7  per 
cent.  The  reports  of  343  firms  show 
that  the  stocks  decreased  11.2  per 
cent  in  February,  1917,  while  the  re- 
ports of  263  firms  show  stocks  in- 
creased 18.5  per  cent  in  February, 
1916. 

The  total  stocks  of  frozen  lamb  and 
mutton  reported  by  127  firms  on 
March  1,  1917,  amounted  to  4,992,035 
pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  re- 
ported by  122  firms  on  February  1, 
1917,  amounted  to  6,116,835  pounds. 
The  reports  of  101  firms  show  stocks 
of  4,007,465  pounds  on  March  1,  1917, 
as  compared  with  5.812,144  pounds 
on  March  1,  1916,  a  decrease  of  31.1 
per  cent.  The  reports  of  112  firms 
show  that  the  stocks  decreased  20.9 
per  cent  in  February.  1917,  while  the 
reports  of  86  firms  show  stocks  de- 
creased 5.3  per  cent  in  February, 
1916. 
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Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus   of   Western  Canada 
Land  to  Men  Who  Assist 
in  Maintaining  Needed 
Grain  Production. 

The  Demand  for  Farm  Labor  in  Canada 
is  Great.  As  an  inducement  to  secure 
the  necessary  help  at  once,  Canada  will 
give  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
free  ins  n  homestead  and  allow  the  time 
of  the  farm  laborer,  who  has  riled  on  the 
land  to  apply  as  residence  duties,  the 
same  as  if  he  actually  had  lived  on  it. 
Another  special  concession  Is  the  reduc- 
tion of  one  year  in  the  time  to  complete 
duties.  Two  years  instead  of  three  as 
heretofore  but  only  to  men  working  on 
the  farms  for  at  least  six  months  in  1917. 
This  appeal  for  farm  help  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  enlistment  for  military 
service  but  solely  to  increase  agricul- 
tural output.  A  wonderful  opportunity  to 
secure  a  farm  and  draw  good  wages  at 
the  same  time.  Information  as  to  low  rail- 
way rates  may  be  had  on  application  to 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON, 
112  West  Adams  Slreet,        -         Chicago,  Illinois 

J.  M.  MacLACHLAN, 
215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

GEORGE  A.  HALL, 
123  Second  Street,        -       Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Canadian  Government  Agents 


GROUND  ALMONDS 


shel1  very  thIn-  Very  Prolific, 
W  Y/ll  a  single  nut  yielding  from  200 
maamj  fco800nuta  in  a  hill  and  will  do 
fffiZoff  well  in  any  kind  of  soil.  Plant 
\j/y/t\  *n  the  spring  the  same  as  po 
t aloes  and  a  big  crop  can  be 
7 M  -  *-xpt'<'tt",l  about  potato  harvest 
Miiit*^^  time.  Grow  some  for  the  chil- 
dren.  Kverybody  likea  them, 
v&ti  Send  10  cents  iu  silver  or  one 
hfiSmF  cent  stamps  and  we  will  send 
V^-vCy  you  a  large  packet  of  these 
nut?*,  so  you  c;in  grow  some  in 
your  own  garden.  BURGESS  SEED  ami  I  I  ANT 
COMPANY,  Dept.  '4.H,   Galesburcr,  Mich, 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach* 
ablooutnt.  FITS  AN  Y  BICYCLE.  Eao. 
liy  attached.  No  epeclal  tools  required, 
write  today  for  bar-  rnrp  nftntf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlftX  DVUlV 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  (35  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  isi.Caleaburc,  Kanaaa. 


INVENTIONS    AND  INT 


mi"?1  Apairof  Ma.ed  Ev»rbearingStraw- 
Qb  ■#  mm  mm  berry  plants,  large  pkt.  of  new 
r  IB  C  Cereal  Feterlta,  Sudan  Grass  and 
■  ■■■»■■■  Silk  Leaf  Poppy  seed,  all  Free  for 
Tasting.  Send  10c  for  mailing  expense,  or  not,  as 
sou  please.  We  offer  genuine  Progressive  Ever- 
bearing plants  at  60c  per  doz.;  90c  for  60:  $1.76  for 
100;  $6.00  for  326,  allpoatpald.  CATALOG  FREE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co. f  Box448«  Osage,  Iowa 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Apple  and  Peach  at  5  cents,  Cherry,  Pear  and  Plum  at 
16  cents.  12  Concord  Grape  for  50  cents  postpaid.  this 
Is  guaranteed  stock  or  your  money-  back.  Catalog  free. 
1HK   KOEDEK  IMJKSEKIES,  Osceola,  Mo. 


Pony-Bicycle  Free 

Selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger, 
The  Farming  Business  and  Lone  Scout 

We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  all  at  one  time,  on  Friday. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each 
week.  We  show  you  how  to  make  money,  earn 
valuable  premiums  and  get  free  votes  in  a 
wonderful  pony-bicycle  contest  Just  simply 
for  being  our  agent  and  selling  our  papers. 
We  show  you  how  to  make  money  by  building 
up  a  regular  route  of  customers  that  you  de- 
liver the  papers  to  each  week.  You  make  a 
cash  profit  on  every  paper  you  sell. 

START  TODAY 

You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  monev 
until  you  sell  the  papers.  Fill  out  the  blank 
below  and  get  started  right  away,  today  We 
tell   you   how    to   get  customers. 


W.  I).  BOYCE  COMPANY, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
I  will  sell  your  papers.  Send  me  as  many  as 
you  think  I  can  sell.  Give  me  100  free  votes 
in  the  pony-blcyclc  coniest  and  show  me  how 
I  can  make  cash  profits  every  Week  selling 
your  papers  and  get  the  valuable  premiums. 
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Name 


St.  No..  R.  F. 
Box  No.    . .  . 


D., 


Town   State. 


Stingy  Sugar  Bowl       New  Carburetor  Heater 


gOARDING  house  mistresses  can 
now  keep  tab  on  the  fellow  who 
always  tips  up  the  sugar  bowl  and 
pours  the  sugar  into  his  coffee  so  as 
to  keep  his  landlady  from  knowing 
exactly  how  many  spoons  of  sugar 
he  is  using.  At  the  same  time  this 
bowl  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
a  sugar  spoon,  which  some  thought- 
less or  careless  person  is  all  the 
time  keeping  for  his  own  use. 

A  tube  runs  down  thru  the  cover, 
the  body  and  the  bottom  of  the  bowl 
into  the  pedestal.  Just  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sugar  chamber  of  the 
bowl  there  is  a  small  hole  which 
connects  the  main  sugar  supply 
chamber  with  this  tube.  Thru  this 
hole  sugar  pours  automatically — if 
it  is  well  powdered  and  dry — into  the 
lower  end  of  this  tube,  but  the  sugar 


does  not  rise  in  this  tube  above  this 
hole.  The  amount  of  sugar  held  by 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  just  one 
teaspoonful. 

To  get  a  spoonful  ot  sugar,  you 
take  the  cork  out  of  the  top  and  tip 
the  bowl  upside  down  over  your  cof- 
fee cup  or  cereal  dish.  If  you  want 
another  spoonful,  you  have  to  right 
the  bowl  again  and  let  the  sugar 
again  fill  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  In 
the  meantime,  your  landlady — if  she 
is  a  "crab"  and  is  stingy — is  watch- 
ing to  see  how  many  times  you  hip 
it  up. 

Dual-tire  Grip 

*T*HIS  is  a  non-skid  attachment  for 
those  specially  designed  motor 
truck  tires  which  consist    of  two 
cushion  rubber  tires  mounted  side 


by  side  on  one  wheel  rim  or  felloe.  The 
chain  part  of  it  goes  around  the 
wheel,  fitting  in  between  the  two 
cushion  tires.  At  definite  intervals 
thruout  the  length  of  the  chain  are 
fastened  X-shaped  pieces  of  steel 
which  arch  out  over  the  two  cushion 
tires.  These  act  something  like  the 
calks  on  a  horseshoe  and  give  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  cushion  tire  a 
firm  grip  on  the  ground  or  pavement 
over  which  the  truck  is  traveling. 
With  one  of  these  grippers  or  calks 
between  the  tire  and  the  ground  or 
pavement,  the  heavy  load  on  the  tire 
imbeds  the  calk  or  gripper  into  the 
tire  enough  to  prevent  the  tire  and 
wheel  from  spinning  inside  its 
armor. 


QNE  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  us- 
ual method  of  heating  a  carburetor 
by  means  of  a  hot  water  jacket  is 
that  the  heat  is  not  available  until 
after  the  engine  has  run  long  enough 


to  heat  up  the  water  in  the  cooling 
system,  as  this  is  the  water  used  to 
heat  the  carburetor;  in  this  way 
none  of  the  advantage  of  the  heating 
system  is  available  when  most  need- 
ed— when  starting  in  cold  weather. 
The  water  jacketed  carburetor 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing 
is  designed  to  correct  this  fault.  The 
carburetor  jacket  is  connected  with 
a  small  heating  chamber,  both  at  top 
and  bottom  level  of  jacket.  In  this 
heating  chamber  is  a  small  electric 
heating  coil  connected  into  the  stor- 
age battery  circuit.  A  short  time  be- 
fore wanting  to  start  the  car,  a  spe- 
cial switch  is  closed  to  throw  elec- 
tric current  into  this  heater;  the 
heated  water  in  the  heating  chamber 
rises  to  the  top,  flows  out  into  the 
main  carburetor  jacket,  and  cold 
water  from  the  bottom  of  the  jacket 
flows  into  the  chamber  to  be  warmed. 
Thus  the  water  circulates  between 
the  jacket  and  the  heating  chamber 
and  is  soon  all  warmed  up;  in  turn, 
it  warms  up  the  fuei  contained  in 
the  float  cup  of  the  carburetor  and 
thus  gives  much  better  vaporization 
of  the  fuel  in  cold  weather  and 
makes  starting  much  easier  than 
would  be  if  it  were  not  for  this  spe- 
cial heating  attachment. 

Stops  Snoring 

J^ET  us  take  up  a  thank  offering 
collection  for  this  Chicago  man 
who  must  have  a  snoring  wife  or 
else  is  a  traveling  salesman  who  has 
suffered  long  from  the  loud  snores 
of  the  person  in  the  berth  across  the 
aisle  in  the  sleeping  car.  He  has  in- 
vented a  muzzle  for  snorers;  he  calls 
it  very  humanely  a  device  for  pre- 
venting snoring,  but  it  is  a  muzzle, 
pure  and  simple.  The  muzzle,  or  the 
muffler — if  you  are  a  "car  fan"  and 
want  to  call  it  that — fits  under  the 
chin  and  over  the  mouth.  It  is  held 
in  place  securely  by  a  strap  over  the 
top  of  the  head  and  around  the  back 
of  the  neck.  When  the  thing  is  once 
buckled  firmly  in  place  the  wearer 
cannot  breathe  thru  mouth  and  nose 
both,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
snoring,  but  is  forced  to  breathe  thru 
the  nose  only. 

If  you  have  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  one  who  annoys  your  sleep- 
ing hours  with  his  or  her  snores  to 
wear  one  of  these  things  and  you 
still  are  wakened  by  that  non-musi- 
cal sound,  just  reach  over  back  of 
the  wearer's  neck  and  give  a  hitch 


New  Coal  Bed 

"yilE  Chinese  have  discovered  a 
■great  bed  of  coal  lying  in  an 
easterly  direction  from  Harbin  in 
the  Hutou  Shan  (Tiger  Head)  Moun- 
tains. The  thickness  of  the  vein,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chinese,  is  about  20 
jan  (233  feet).  A  Russian  mining 
engineer  has  been  employed  to  make 
a  thoro  survey  of  the  coal  bed. 

Two-wheeled  Tractor 

QNE  of  the  tractors  which  has  de- 
parted from  conventional  design 
is  shown  in  the  colored  picture  in  the 
center  of  these  two  pages.  This  is  a1 
two-wheeled  tractor  in  which  the 
machinery  being  hauled  acts  as  a 
third  wheel  to  balance  the  load  of  the 
engine  and  transmission  gears  and 
prevent  its  tilting  forward  or  back- 
ward on  the  axle  of  the  drive  wheels. 
The  weight  of  the  motor  and  trans- 
mission is  so  well  balanced  that  only 
sufficient  of  its  weight  is  thrown 
onto  the  supporting  machinery  to 
prevent  tilting  when  it  strikes  a  re 
or  other  obstruction.  At  the  s. 
time  this  weight  is  very  beneflci. 
when   hauling   such   tillage  imple- 


The  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever 
In  New  York  State  is  about  the  same 
>'n  city  and  country. 


to  the  end  of  the  neck  strap  and 
buckle  it  up  a  notch  or  two  tighter, 
which  ought  to  turn  the  trick. 


In  Thin  Two-wheeled  Trjiotor  the  Machinery  Vi 
ond  Set  of  Wheels,  for  the  Purpose  of  Balac 


ments  as  the  disc  harrow  shown  in 
the  illustration.  This  construction 
makes  it  possible  to  turn  as  sharp  * 
corners  as  can  be  turned  by  a  team, 
and  the  tractor  can  back  up  with  its 
load  the  same  as  does  a  team — some- 
thing the  three  and  four-wheeled 
machines  cannot  do  so  well.  When 
hauling  such  implements  as  smooth- 
ing harrows,  a  light  special  truck 
like  a  harrow  cart  carries  the  load. 

Costa  Rica  Oil  Fields 

^CONTRACT  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  Costa  Rican  gov- 
ernment and  a  United  States  conces- 
sionaire for  the  exploitation  of  the 
government-owned  oil  fields  in  Costa 
Rica,  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
concessionaire  is  required  to  organ- 
ize in  Costa  Rica  or  elsewhere,  a  lim- 
ited company,  to  be  called  the  "Costa 
Rica  Oil  Corporation,"  with  a  capi- 
tal of  not  less  than  $2,000,000.  The 
concessionaire  had  already  begun 
operations  before  the  official  ratifi- 
cation of  this  contract,  and  drills 
had  been  imported  into  Costa  Rica. 
These  were  erected  close  to  the  Amei 
River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tala- 
manca  mountain  range,  and  experi- 
ments were  made  there;  the  seepage 
showed  signs  of  oil. 

For  Full  Infornintlon  It  <-un  rding-  Yny  of  These 
Farming  Bualneaa  Giving  the  Title  of  the  Artie 
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IRESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Serious  Clover  Disease 

DISEASE  which  has  the  possi- 
bility of  becoming  a  very  serious 
menace  to-  the  clover  and  alfalfa 
fields  of  South  Carolina  has  appeared 
in  the  past  two  winters  and  again 
this  season  in  the  western  part.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  is  a  fungus 
which  remains  in  the  soil  from  sea- 
son to  season  and  renews  its  active 
development  at  this  time  when  clo- 
ver and  alfalfa  are  half  grown,  yet 
because  of  the  cold  and  rain  are  in 
a  particularly  susceptible  condition. 
In  its  earliest  stage  the  disease  af- 
fects the  stems  of  the  plants  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  greatly  weak- 
ens them.  Plants  thus  weakened  are 
beaten  to  the  ground  during  rains, 
and  in  this  condition  the  fungus 
completely  infests  them,  rotting  the 
stems  and  leaves  into  a  compact 
grayish  mat  over  the  soil.  A  field 
affected  in  this  way  presents  a  mot- 
tled mixture  of  gray  and  green. 

A  Moist  Nest 

/").\'E  of  the  newest  of  poultry  rais- 
ing  accessories   is   a  moisture 
nest.   This  nest  is  devised  especially 


i  It  In  llauline  Taken  the  IMace  of  a  See- 
the Welsh  t  of  the  Tractor 

for  use  in  regions  of  low  humidity 
where  moisture  in  some  form  must  be 
supplied  in  hatching  eggs.  For  this 
reason  it  should  be  of  interest  to 
Western  poultrymen,  and  particular- 
ly to  those  hatching  by  the  natural 
method. 

The  nest  consists  of  a  galvanised 
tub-shaped  receptacle  about  18  inches 
in  diameter  and  12  inches  deep.  This 
tub  is  filled  with  water  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches,  and  above  the 
water,  resting  on  projections  on  the 
side  of  the  tub,  is  a  circular  concave 
piece  of  galvanized  material.  This 
piece  covers  the  entire  top  of  the 
tub.  and  in  its  center  are  two  slits, 
thru  which  wicks  are  drawn  and 
leading  up  from  the  water  below. 

On  top  of  this  concave  pan  the 
nesting  material  and  setting  eggs  are 
placed.  As  the  incubation  period  ad- 
vances, the  amount  of  moisture  can 
be  increased  or  decreased  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  wicka.  Best  results 
seem  to  be  obtained  when  a  moder- 
ately constant  supply  is  furnished 
thruout  the  period. 


It  is  estimated  that  in  1915  about 
40,000  forest  fires  occurred  in  the 
United  States,  which  burned  over 
about  5,900,000  acres  and  caused  a 
damage  of  approximately  $7,000,000. 


Invention*  and  lilftcovertca.  Write  The 
the  Oate  of  the  l«MMe  In  Which  It  Appeared 


Folding  Coat  Hanger 

J-JERE  is  a  coat  hanger  you  can 
carry  in  your  coat  pocket,  if  you 
want  to.  It  consists  of  two  main 
supporting  arms  over  which  the  coat 
is  hung,  corresponding  to  the  shoul- 


ders of  the  wearer  of  the  coat,  and  a 
two-piece  cross  member.  The  shoul- 
der members,  or  supporting  arms, 
are  hinged  at  the  lower  or  inner 
angle  where  they  come  together;  the 
suspending  hook  is  fastened  into 
only  one  of  these  arms.  The  two- 
piece  cross  member  is  hinged  in  the 
middle  and  at  both  ends.  To  fold  it 
up.  you  simply  "break"  the  cross 
member  upward  at  the  middle  joint 
and  the  whole  outfit  folds  into  a 
long,  narrcw,  compact  bundle  which 
will  slip  into  the  pocket  or  into  a 
small  space  in  the  suitcase  or  hand- 
bag. The  main  supporting  arms  are 
grooved  or  channeled  on  their  under 
surfaces  so  that  the  cross  members 
fold  right  into  these  grooves. 

Peruvian  Weavers  Best 

'J'HE  ancient  Indians  of  Peru  are 
now  considered  the  world's 
greatest  weavers.  This  noteworthy 
revelation  in  the  history  of  textile 
art  is  the  result  of  the  critical  exam- 
ination of  many  rich  and  beautiful 
tapestries  and  other  fabrics  executed 
by  the  gifted  ancient  Indian  popula- 
tion of  Peru.  Tho  buried  three  cen- 
turies or  more  in  the  sandy  desert 
after  being  made  with  primitive 
handlooms  and  other  weaving  imple- 
ments, these  wonderful  fabrics  are 
now  found  to  be  superior  to  those 
turned  out  by  the  automatic  looms 
of  the  great  mills  of  today.  The  prim- 
itive Peruvian  handloom  consisted  of 
two  sticks,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at 
the  bottom. 

Plant  Irrigator 
Apparently  the  purpose  of  the 

inventor  of  this  method  of  irri- 
gating potted  plants  was  to  provide 
some  method  of  getting  the  dirt  in- 
side the  pot  saturated  with  water 
without  wetting  the  pot  around  the 
bottom  of  the  outside  wall.  The  spe- 
cial feature  of  the  thing  seems  to  be 
the  shallow  dish  in  which  the  pot 
sits.  This  has  a  supporting  dia- 
phragm on  which  the  pot  sits,  thus 
leaving  a  water  chamber  below.  A 
tube  extends  thru  this  diaphragm 
down  into  the  water  chamber  below 
and  up  thru  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
into  the  soil  above.  This  tube  is 
filled  with  some  absorbent  material 
like  a  wick  or  cotton  batting.  This 
furnishes  a  water  connection  be- 
tween the  water  chamber  below  and 
the  soil  in  the  pot  above  whereby 
capillary  attraction  keeps  constantly 


pulling  the  water  up  into  the  pot  and 
supplying  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plant 
contained  in  it. 


Beauty  and  Utility 

J7AIR  canoeists  who  will  insist  on 
going  out  in  these  tricky  little 
boats,  even  tho  they  cannot  swim, 
can  now  have  at  least  a  certain  de- 
gree of  both  comfort  and  safety  thru 
the  invention  of  a  New  York  man. 
This  invention  is  a  combination  back 
rest  and  life  preserver.  It  is  a  wood- 
en hoop  filled  with  cork  and  cov- 
ered with  fancy  upholstering  on  both 
sides.  If  the  passenger  in  the  canoe 
will  slip  her  arm  thru  the  loop  fas- 
tened to  the  hoop,  while  using  it  as  a 
back  rest,  then  when  the  canoe  up- 
sets and  she  tumbles  into  the  water 
she  will  automatically  carry  with 
her  this  buoyant  cork  float  to  which 
she  can  cling  while  help  is  coming  to 
her.  It  is  of  sufficient  size  and  buoy- 
ant capacity  to  bold  the  head  of  the 


average  woman  above  water  so  she 
can  breathe  without  swallowing  any 
of  the  water  about  her. 

Tea-ball  Tree 

JF  YOU  are  one  of  those  "fawncy" 
humans  who  prefers  tea  made 
from  a  tea-ball  you  will  be  interest- 
ed in  this  tea-ball  tree.  To  the  un- 
initiated we  might  explain  that  a 
tea-ball  is  something  like  baby's  fa- 
vorite rattle,  only  the  ball  part  is 
perforated  and  can  be  opened  to  fill 
it  with  tea  leaves;  then  you  drop 
this  ball  with  its  charge  of  tea  leaves 


into  a  cup  of  hot  water,  and  in  time 
you  have  a  cup  of  tea — oh,  so  nice 
and  dainty,  don't  you  know? — and 
without  any  tea  grounds  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cup  to  get  down  your 
throat  when  you  drain  the  last  drops 
from  your  cup. 

The  tree  is  designed  to  support  the 
balls  both  before  and  after  using.  Its 
greatest  efficiency  comes  in  after 
the  ball  has  been  used.  When  your 
cup  of  tea  has  become  as  strong  as 
you  like  it,  you  lift  the  tea-ball  out 
by  its  dainty  little  handle  and  hang 
it  on  one  of  the  hooks  of  the  tree. 
Any  drippings  from  it  will  be  caught 
in  the  dish-shaped  base  which  sup- 
ports the  main  trunk  of  the  "tree." 


On  about  two  million  acres  of  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  grazing  by  do- 
mestic stock  is  either  entirely  pro- 
hibited or  is  greatly  restricted  to 
provide  range  for  elk. 


I  Want  200 


I  have 
openings 
right  now 

for  men  of  ^.^^ 
mech  anical  \ 
ability— who  want  s.* 
to   be  something 
better.    If  yon  have 
"etick-to-it  iveness** 
•determination  to  suc- 
ceed—a little  money— I 
will  teach  you  the  best  busi- 
ness now  open  to  young  men. 

A  NATION-WIDE  DEMAND 

Through    national   advertising  I 
have  created  a  nation-wide  demand 
for  my  Standardized  Tire  Kepalr 
Service.    Right  now  there  are  at 
least  200  important  centers  where 
autoists  are  demanding  my  service 
and  cannot  get  it.    I  want  good  men 
for  these  centers.    I  sell  you  a  mach- 
ine to  do  this  work— you  become  Us 
sole  owner.   I  teach  you  either  by 
mail  or  in  my  FREE  training  school. 
You  become  an  expert— you  know 
the  construction— the  inner  mechan- 
ism of  the  tire  and  tire  building.  If 
you  have  a  little  selling  ability — 
your  success  Is  assured.  Auto 
owners  will  flock  to  your  place  of 
business — they  will  give  you  the 
preference  because  they 
know  you  are  a  train- 
ed man. 

BIG 

PROFITS 

There  is  almost  no  limi 
to  the  profits.  Toucan  i 
aocessories  to  your  line  and 
sell  tires  besides  repairing 
them.  I  am  prepared  to  I 
help  you  do  this.  If  you  l_ 
see  no  metal  Bignofthe'  Man 
and  Machine"  write  me  per- 
sonally and  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
get  started.    I>on't  delay- 
write  me  today. 

A.  HAYWOOD,  Prea. 

THE  HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

862  N.  Capital  Ave.  Indianapolis,  InlJ 


Delivered  you  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
"RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in 
full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
log. We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

Days  Free  Trial  ;M 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 
tt  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 
Direct-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 
TIDCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 
I  intw  single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  it 
half  usual  prices.   No  one  else  can 
offer  such  values  and  such  terms. ' 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 
for  the  big  new  Catalog.    It's  free. 
IT  AH  CYCLE  COMPANY 
CftU  Dept.  N-185,  Chicago 


Jkgontm 
Wan  tod 


HAVANA— i 


STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in- 
stead of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA  METAI.  WHEEL  CO. 

Box  27,  Havana.  111. 


GALlOWAY5u™SPREADtK 


Two  horses  handle    It  any- 
where!    Covered  by  eleven 
patents.   Thirty  days'  actual 
field  trial.  Returnable  within 
twelve  months  if  not  per- 
fectly satfsfactory--we  pay 
freism  both  ways  and  re- 
fund your  money  without 
argument.  Manufactured 
in  our  factories.    Sold  din 
from  factory  to  farm. 

GROW  BIGGER  CROPS 
Make  use  now  of  every  available  \ 
load  of  manurel   Properly  spread 
It  means  money  added  to  your  ban! 
account  next  fall.    Ask  for         free  bo 
Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Bo»  20S9,  Waterloo, Iowa 


inventions  Wanted! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
for  patents.  List  of  Inventions  actually 
requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent" sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  celling  patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandle-e  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 
Est.  21  Years     954  F  St .  Wellington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


Head  nketch. 
FREE  OPINION 
and  Certificate  of  Pat- 
entability. Free  Book, 


SKJ^^htTTn^rTatent  mid  What  to  Invent.''  Patent* 

How  tdUM  in  h  i    < 1 '  Tall.ert  &  Parker, 

^S^J^^hn^i^^mtt'vrSMBKtoa.  i>.  <  '• 


PATENTS 


 WATSON   K.  COLKMA1V. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free 
Highest  references.     Best  results 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  Insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet""ow*oRa'9«Ca,ve" 

 .   r        .Cheaply  and  Succeas- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
BUtchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  18   Wankef  an,  IIL 


»?Fenoo  Book.  Over  150  Stylet).  ilCPor 
V  Gates-Steel Po8tH-H:irbWlrrl=2£T5- 
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KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA     LATEST  DESIGN 


Bp>  Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas* 
~  sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  bard, 
heavy  work.    Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 

 S*   Pull  X  to  H  horse-power  more  than 

rated.  3  Month*  Trial.  Easy  Tarmt.  Sizes 
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THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
1641  King  Street.  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


AUTOMOBILE  FREE 

WE  WANT  someone  in  each  locality  to  take 
care  of  special  work  for  us.  You  can  do 
it  in  spare  time.  If  successful,  we  give 
you  a  five-passenger  brand  new  1917  model 
touring  car  absolutely  free.  To  test  you  we 
show  this  picture  of  one  of  our  friends  driving 
an  automobile  like  the  one  we  are  going  to 
give  away.  In  this  picture  there  are  six  partly 
hidden  faces  which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for 
you  to  find.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  faces 
in  this  picture,  but  by  close  search  and  by 
twisting  and  turning  the  picture  around, 
they  will  be  revealed  to  you.  Can  you  find 
them? 


OUT   WEST  STORIES 


YOU  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE 

If  you  do;  try  It,  don't  give  up.  It  will  pay 
you.  When  you  have  found  four  of  the  faces, 
mark  each  with  a  cross  (X),  cut  out  the  pic- 
ture and  mail  It  to  us.  When  your  answer 
Is  received  we  will  send  you  a  prize  which  we 
know  you  will  appreciate,  and  It  will  be  a 
big  surprise  to  you.  We  will  also  make  you 
a  present  of  2,000  free  Auto  votes,  and  tell  you 
all  about  this  splendid  automobile,  touring 
car  or  roadster,  which  we  are  going  to  give 
away.  We  will  give  away  many  other  prizes 
for  just  a  little  effort. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

you  can  win  an  automobile  In  addition  to 
splendid  prizes,  such  as  watches,  cameras,  and 
other  things  you  like.  Write  us  today,,  send- 
ing your  answer  with  the  faces  marked,  with 
two  2c  stamps  to  help  pay  the  postage  and 
mailing  expenses  of  the  present  which  you 
have  won.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you  with  your 
Certificate  of  Entry  and  2.000  free  votes  in  oui 
Auto  Contest.  We  will  also  send  you  a  copy 
of  three  different  popular  publications  worth 
12e.  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  so 
there  will  be  no  mistake. 

Auto  I'uzzle  Dept.  H. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY. 
500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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ing these  advertisements  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  In  The  Farming  Business." 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
PART  I 

A  SOUND  of  feet  on  the  porch 
might  have  presaged  a  child's 
entrance  to  the  tidy  kitchen.  It 
might  mean  that  Jack  Motter  was 
back  early  from  the  tile-laying  in  the 
back  pasture  bottom-lands,  which 
were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  house 
on  the  Diamond  farm. 

Jeanette,  sitting  in  a  low  chair 
busily  paring  potatoes  for  the  hearty 
evening  meal,  blushed  a  startling 
red  at  the  bare  possibility  of  Jack's 
unexpected  return  to  the  house,  and 
half  rose  as  she  turned  to  justify  her 
emotion,  only  to  spring  forward  with 
a  flare  of  gingham  apron  at  the  in- 
truder. 

"Shoo!  Git  out — nasty  thing!  Git 
off  my  clean  porch,  you  Bill-ee."  The 
goat  clattered  down  the  steps  obe- 
diently, and  Jeanette  resumed  her  par- 
ing, her  cheeks  fading  to  their  pink 
tints,  her  eyes  brooding  with  sudden 
tenderness  over  the  tubers. 

"Ah,  Jack,  me  boy,"  she  whispered, 
"I  can't  do  it — no.  Jack,  dear — 
there's  the  end  of  it  fer  ye — I'm  mar- 
ried to  Ben,  I  am — bad  'cess  to  me 
fer  the  luck  I've  had  the  while,  an' 
him  gone  this  three  year.  I  can't, 
Jack." 

Jeanette's  blue  eyes  shone  with 
sudden  tears  of  self-pity.  Was  Ben 
never  to  come  back,  then?  Was  he 
never  to  write?  It  was  no  easy  task 
to  fill  in  the  time  cooking  for  a  shoal 
of  lusty  men  who  had  too  many  good- 
natured  flings  about  the  "long  absent 
one"  that  made  her  cheeks  burn  with 
mortification,  tho  she  managed  to 
give  them  an  answer  as  ready  and 
witty  as  it  was  loyal  to  the  absent 
Ben. 

"There!  I'm  ashamed  of  the  likes 
of  me  settin'  here  with  me  eyes  that 
wet,"  she  said. 

One  tear  dropped  into  the  potato 
pan  and  the  other  remained  qn  the 
white  lids  that  were  fringed  heavily 
with  black  lashes.  Jeanette  was 
pretty — pink  and  white  and  dimpled 
— tho  her  hands  were  red  and  rough 
with  hard  labor,  which  began  at 
dawn  and  lasted  until  bedtime.  Her 
heavy  black  hair  waved  softly  away 
from  the  white  forehead,  and  lay  in 
an  untidy  but  abundant  coil  on  her 
white  neck.  Her  hands,  in  spite  of 
their  daily  toil,  were  yet  of  youthful 
shapeliness,  and  her  bare,  plump 
arms  tapered  perfectly  to  the  wrists. 
All  the  men  admired  Jeanette,  and 
much  of  their  banter  over  the  absent 
Ben  was  tempered  with  wistful 
glances  not  to  be  lost  on  the  quick- 
witted Irish  girl,  who  would  have 
nothing  of  them.  But  Jack  Motter 
was  one  out  of  many.  He  was  al- 
most irresistible.  No  woman  look- 
ing upon  his  coaxing  smile,  his  soft 
black  eyes,  his  ruddy  manhood,  his 
helpful  manner,  would  turn  away 
coldly  repelling  him.  Jeanette 
could  not.  And  once,  when  her  heart 
was  sore  perplexed,  he  had  said: 

"My  girl,  don't  wear  out  your  heart 
a-waitin'  fer  Ben.  I  know  some  fel- 
lers are  mighty  undifferent  toe-wards 
the  women  folks.  They're  right 
queer- — believe  me.  It's  out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind — that's  them.  I  ain't 
wishin'  Ben  no  ha'm — not  me.  But 
you'd  best  forget  him,  Jeanette." 
His  coaxing  eyes  took  in  her  red  lips 
until  she  blushed  guiltily. 

"Ben  ain't  that  way,"  she  declared, 
loyally.  "If  he  was  livin'  an'  able, 
he'd  send  fer  me,  I  know  that,  sure, 
I  do;  an'  if  he  know'd  about  his  kid, 
little  Ben,  there,  why,  wild  horses 
wud  never  hold  him  back,  he's  so 
proud  o'  himself,  is  Ben." 

At  which  Jack  could  but  shake  his 
big  head  in  a  perplexed  manner, 
running  his  fingers  thru  his  short, 
thick  hair,  as  if  to  ferret  out  the 
secret  of  Ben's  long  silence  by  this 
means. 

"Well,  my  girl,"  he  said,  reluct- 
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antly,  "mebbe  you  are  right — mebbe 
Ben's  the  right  sort,  but  livin'  or 
dead,  he  can  show  me.  But  if  he 
ain't    livin',    then    Jeanette — if  he 

ain't  "  Jack's  coaxing  eyes  said 

the  rest. 

"I  can't  think  of  nobody  but  my 
Ben,"  she  answered,  huskily,  torn 
with  the  fascination  of  Jack's  smile 
and  her  loyalty  to  the  absent. 

There  was  gratefulness  in  her 
glance.  He  was  so  manly,  was  Jack 
Motter,  so  ready  with  his  two  hands 
to  help  a  girl  about  her  work — so 
strong  and  genial  and  handy.  How 
the  great  stacks  of  dishes  melted 
under  his  touch,  when  he  lent  his 
aid  after  the  men  had  gone  out  to 
smoke  on  the  porch!  It  was  like 
having  Ben  home  to  find  the  fire 
stoked,  the  <»water  bucket  filled,  the 
eggs  brought  from  the  barn,  and 
often,  when  little  Ben  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  floor,  Jack  had  carried 
him  upstairs  to  his  bed,  saving  her 
the  trouble  of  it.  He  was  like  a 
father  to  the  child,  and  him  not  set- 
ting eyes  on  his  father  since  he  was 
born. 

Somewhere,  out  in  the  great  West, 
Ben  was  hoarding  money.  He  would 
send  for  his  wife  when  he  had 
enough.  This  was  her  daily  persua- 
sion. But  days  and  weeks  and 
months  slipped  past  without  a  sign 
from  him.  So  her  hope  seemed  vain, 
and  the  time  spent  in  waiting  worse 
than  wasted.  Jeanette  had  shed 
tears  over  his  silence.  With  her  mis- 
givings came  the  long  warm  days  of 
toil,  endless  in  number;  then,  with 
the  nights  long  and  cold,  the  frost 
thick  on  the  window-pane,  and  little 
Ben  ill  with  croup,  her  frightened 
heart  cried  out,  praying  for  the  fa- 
ther's care  and  solicitude  for  his  child. 
It  was  always  Jack  who  took  the 
father's  place,  and  filled  her  with 
shy  but  fervent  gratitude.  It  was 
then,  after  the  danger  was  past, 
when  the  house  would  be  silent  in 
sleep,  or  empty  of  the  noisy  men, 
that  she  gave  up  to  despair. 

"Oh,  God,  how  long  will  he  be 
stoppin'  away  from  me?  Will  he 
ever  come?  An'  whin  will  he  come? 
An'  him  not  knowin'  he  has  as  fine  a 
boy  as  ever  stepped  out  o'  Heaven — 
bless  his  swate  face — him  with  the 
brown  eyes  like  his  father,"  she 
prayed,  the  tears  drying  on  the  black 
lashes  and  her  hands  clasped  over 
the  child's  plump  body. 

And  now  three  years  were  gone. 
Little  Ben  was  walking  and  talking 
when  Jack  first  came  to  the  Diamond 
farm  to  lay  tile  in  the  back  pasture 
bottom-lands. 

"Ben  is  dead — he  must  be  dead,"  she 
whispered,  her  lips  on  the  soft  hair 
of  the  child  and  her  eyes  hardening 
drearily  in  a  far-away  look. 

Jack,  appearing  unexpectedly, 
caught  the  look  of  hopeless  waiting. 

"Believe  me,"  he  said  earnestly, 
putting  a  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
"Ben's  dead,  my  girl — he  must  be. 
If  he  isn't  dead,  he'd  write  to  ye  what 
he's  doin'  an'  why  he's  keepin'  ye 
waiting.  It  must  be  so,  fer  to  my 
mind  no  man  could  stay  away  from 
the  sight  of  ye,  let  alone  the  hand- 
some boy's  pretty  face." 

Jeanette  answered  him  this  time 
with  a  silent  assent  to  his  reasoning. 

"If  Ben  is  dead,"  he  added,  "ye'd 
be  wantin'  a  husband  to  yer  likin', 
I  doubt  not,  an'  who  would  be  the 
man  ye'd  choose,  my  girl?  Sure,  I'm 
only  askin'  a  sensible  question — 
who'd  ye  choose,  now?" 

But  Jeanette  could  find  no  words 
to  make  an  answer  with,  and  dropped 
her  face  on  the  plump  shoulder  of 
little  Ben. 

More  months  of  waiting  followed. 
The  theory  of  his  certain  death  took 
firmer  hold  on  the  mind  of  his  wife, 
who  regarded  Jack  Motter's  coaxing 
smile  with  growing  favor.  Jack  was 
certainly  a  comfort  to  a  hard-work- 


ing girl,  and  his  coaxing  eyes  and 
persuasive  smile  were  more  than  she 
could  resist.  At  last  she  yielded  to 
his  arguments,  which  had  come  to 
seem  so  logical  that  she  put  Ben 
quite  permanently  out  of  her 
thoughts,  and  they  were  married. 

By  this  time  Jack  was  section  man 
on  a  ten-mile  strip  of  railroad  be- 
tween Watertown  and  Rome,  fifty 
miles  from  New  York,  and  he  had 
furnished  three  rooms  in  Watertown 
over  a  barber  Bhop. 

Here  they  lived.  Jeanette,  re- 
lieved of  the  hard  labor  at  the  farm- 
house, was  content.  Jack  was  ra- 
diant. He  doted  on  his  home,  his 
pretty  wife,  and  the  Bturdy  little 
Ben.  They  were  all  young  together, 
and  looked  at  the  world  with  young 
and  confident  eyes. 

"Jack'll  be  a  good  father  to  my 
little  boy,  he's  that  good,"  Jeanette 
commented  over  the  hair-brushing 
process  of  little  Ben  one  morning,  as 
they  were  about  to  do  a  bit  of  mar- 
keting for  the  day;  this  comment  be- 
ing followed  by  a  rapturous  squeeze, 
the  mother  and  child  started  out. 
"He's  that  generous  and  kind,  please 
God,  he  shall  have  a  son  of  his  own 
some  time,  to  hand  his  name  on  and 
to  make  him  proud,"  she  added,  with 
a  conscious  blush. 

Two  seasons  had  passed  since  the 
little  home  had  started,  and  autumn 
was  throwing  out  scarlet  pennons 
among  the  brown  foliage  of  the 
streets,  with  here  and  there  spangles 
and  pendants  of  gold,  while  along 
the  streams  and  in  the  fields  the  tall 
goldenrod  waved  prophetic  wands, 
announcing  the  approach  of  winter. 
Jack  was  talking  of  buying  a  home. 
He  had  saved  a  hundred  dollars,  he 
said.  And  there  was  a  way  of  buy- 
ing a  house  with  a  small  capital,  and 
then  making  payments  in  small  in- 
stallments like  rent.  Jack  was  a 
progressive  fellow,  bound  to  make 
good,  bound  to  have  rose-hued  vis- 
ions that  his  thrift  and  toil  would 
some  day  bring  to  material  sub- 
stance. 

"There,  now,  listen  to  the  man," 
was  Jeanette's  proud  comment,  "and 
me  not  doing  a  stroke  o'  work  to 
help  him,  except  to  get  him  ready  a 
good  meal  when  'e's  hungry.  Sure, 
he  deserves  to  be  a  rich  man,"  she 
declared,  when  he  was  off  to  his 
work  and  she  was  left  with  her  sim- 
ple tasks,  "an' — an'  a  father  in  is  own 
right."  She  hastily  set  little  Ben 
among  his  toys  in  reply  to  the  post- 
man's knock.  "It's  like  to  be  a  let- 
ter for  Jack,  he's  that  clever  at 
writin',"  she  remarked,  opening  the 
door. 

"Plevin?" 

"Er — yis — sir,  that's  once  me 
name,"  Jeanette  hesitated,  taking  a 
thin  and  much-traveled  envelope 
from  the  carrier. 

The  man  departed,  while  a  fore- 
boding of  evil  news  seized  upon 
Jeanette's  nimble  wits.  In  sudden 
nervous  fear  she  tore  the  paper 
open,  and  with  eyes  blurred  with  a 
dread  she  did  not  stop  to  define,  man- 
aged to  get  the  message: 

"White  Oaks,  N.  M. 
"Dear  Jeanette:  —  I'm  sick 
and  want  you  to  come.  Here  is 
a  postoffice  money  order  for  the 
fare.  Come  as  quick  as  you  get 
this — I  had  hard  luck  at  first, 
but  am  fixed  good  now. 

"Your  affectionate,  BEN." 
Jeanette's    face    blanched,  while 
she  stared  at  the  paper  that  fell  from 
her  nerveless  fingers  and  lay  at  her 
feet.    She  seemed  suddenly  turned  to 
stone,    with    one    thought  ringing 
thru  a  pulsing,  tortured  brain.  "Ben 
— Ben — is  living — I'm  his  wife — his 
wife — he's  my  man,  Ben  is."  The 
words  pulsed  past   in   segments  so 
that  she  almost  saw  them  in  print. 
"Sure,    me    name's  dishonored!" 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Fertilizer  Aids  All  Crops 
ROM  one-third  to  one-half  the  to- 
tal effect  of  fertilizers  and  barn- 
rd  manure  is  carried  forward,  un- 
i-T  ordinary  conditions,  to  crops  fol- 
wing  the  one  to  which  the  treat- 
ment has  been  given,  according  to 
suits  obtained  by  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ent  Station  after  23  years  of  experi- 
xntation  with    different   crops  in 
irious  rotations.    For  this  reason 
pants  should  pay  only  part  of  the 
Lt  of  fertilizing  and  manuring. 
Where  the  fertilizer  has  been  ap- 
Jed  only  to  wheat  in  a  five-year 
ion  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
only  51  per  cent  of  the  total  in- 
led  yield  has  been  realized  in 
crop,  and  49  per  cent  in  the  hay, 
and  oats  following  it.  Where 
fertilizer  has  been  applied  to  both 
it  and  corn  in  this  same  rotation, 
per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of 
ticrease  has  been  realized  in  the  fer- 
led  crops.    The  same  two  crops 
hi  treated  with  barnyard  manure 
returned  52  per  cent  of  the  to- 
icreased  yield.    Where  manure 
is  been  applied  to  corn  in  a  three- 
tar  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clo- 
r  only  47  per  cent  of  the  total  in- 
k  ease  due  to  the  manure  has  been 
lalized  in  the  corn  crop. 

™  Fertilize  With  By-product* 
J*HE  improvement  of  soils  depends 
first  upon  the  utilization  of  all 
ir-products  which  contain  plant  food, 
a  long  time  those  in  charge  of 
in  the  Northwest  have  found 
isier  to  burn  straw,  stalks  and 
»ble  than  to  return  them  to  the 
Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
»nt  food  have  been  wasted  in  this 
juiner.  Even  now  burning  stubble 
fids  and  smouldering  straw  piles 
not  too  rare  at  certain  seasons  of 
year.  To  paraphrase  an  old  say- 
,  "He  who  wastes  shall  want." 
iTtae  increase  in  the  acreage 
■anted  to  corn  and  sown  to  alfalfa 
•  increasing  the  amount  of  food  for 


livestock  and  thus  increases  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  manure.  In  every 
ton  of  manure  there  is  at  least  $2.50 
worth  of  the  element  nitrogen  alone 
which  has  been  removed  from  the 
soil.  It  does  not  require  a  Philadel- 
phia lawyer  to  decide  that  all  ma- 
nure should  be  returned  to  the  soil. 
The  sooner  the  manure  is  spread 
after  it  is  made  the  more  profitable 
it  is.  Experimental  results  in  many 
States  have  established  this  fact. 

The  most  practicable  plan  is  to 
establish  a  rotation  of  crops.  Corn, 
one  or  two  crops  of  small  grain,  and 
a  legume  crop  is  a  profitable  rota- 
tion for  many  farms.  Apply  the  ma- 
nure ahead  of  the  corn  crop,  and 
each  field  will  receive  its  share  of 
manure  in  the  course  of  the  rotation. 

Manure  is  not  the  only  substance 
needed  to  maintain  soil  fertility,  but 
it  is  already  on  the  farm  and  should 
be  utilized  if  farming  is  to  pay  a 
profit.  Make  use  of  all  the  manure, 
grow  legumes — and  phosphorus  will 
be  the  only  element  of  plant  food 
many  will  ever  have  to  buy. 

Better  Soils  From  Sweet  Clover 
RESIDES  yielding  a  larger  crop  of 
hay  than  other  legumes,  sweet 
clover  improves  the  condition  of  the 
soil  and  increases  its  fertility.  For 
these  reasons  it  may  become  a  valu- 
able acquisition  on  farms. 

Observations  made  by  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  show  that  the  main 
roots  of  this  crop  often  extend  nearly 
three  feet  below  the  surface,  thus 
breaking  up  the  soil  and  aiding  in 
drainage,  especially  of  heavy  clay 
soils.  These  studies  indicate  that 
more  of  this  crop  than  ordinary  red 
clover  lived  thru  the  drought  of  1916 

Large  amounts  of  organic  matter 
may  be  added  if  sweet  clover  is 
plowed  down  even  eight  months  after 
seeding.  Because  it  is  a  leguminous 
crop,  a  store  of  nitrogen  may  also 
be  added  when  it  is  given  a  place  in 
the  cropping  system. 


Reviewing  the  Farm  Loan  Act 


Continued  From  Page  3 


tt.000  loan  at  6  per  cent  that  runs 

»r  ten  years  will  be  $135.87;  fifteen 
rears.  $102.96;  twenty  years,  $87.18; 
wenty-ffve  years,  $78.23;  thirty 
^ars,  $72.65,  and  forty  years,  $<56.46. 
It  may  be  safest  to  take  the  loan 
rith  smallest  annual  payment,  the 
orty-year  plan,  so  as  not  to  default 
o  a  payment  In  case  a  bad  year 
omes,  as  they  do.  When  good  years 
Mme,  bigger  payments  can  be  made, 
fbe  forty-year  plan  has  the  advan- 
age  of  the  small  annual  payment, 
T  it  can  be  paid  in  full  any  time 
»fter  it  has  run  five  years. 

Joint  Stock  Land  Banks 
JN  CASE  the  farmers  do  not  use  the 
^Wmthi  Loan  Act  as  originally 
Naaaed,  there  are  two  alternatives 
Provided  in  the  act  Itself.  One  is  to 
■«  local  banks  as  agents  of  thf:  land 
■■k.  The  second  alternative  is  pro- 
ved tn  the  joint-stock  land  banks. 
These  will  be  private  banks  under 

Th 


Federal  supervision.  They  will  re- 
semble the  land  bank  in  that  they 
will  sell  farm  loan  bonds.  They  will 
differ  in  a  number  of  ways.  They 
must  have  a  paid-in  cash  capital  of 
at  least  $250,000  before  selling  any 
farm  loan  bonds.  None  of  this  money 
comes  from  Government  funds.  They 
can  loan  any  amount  of  money  to 
any  person  on  first  mortgage  or  farm 
land  security.  The  mortgages  re- 
ceived by  these  joint-stock  banks, 
and  the  farm  loan  bonds  issued  by 
them,  will  be  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion, Federal,  State  and  local.  The 
bonds  are  also  made  legal  invest- 
ments for  all  fiduciary  and  trust 
funds,  and  may  be  bought  and  sold 
by  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  It  is  expected  that 
these  advantages  will  cause  these 
securities  to  prove  attractive  invest- 
ments and  thus  provide  the  bulk  of 
the  funds  to  be  loaned  by  the  joint- 
stock  bank. 


e  Neighborhood  Fool  Proved  Himself  Wise 


Continued 

Mnatlon  with  tomatoes  Just  as  well 

"  JHtnce.  In  1913  he  sold  $200 
*orth  of  curl  lettuce  from  one- 
"Ik4fc  of  an  acre  of  ground  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tomato  crop  which  came 
w**.    This  is  intensive  cultivation. 

Alio  by  this  same  practice  of  set- 
l™»  out  pot- grown  tomatoes  on 
■■'"'UDd  which  has  received  applica- 

\'.'?m  °*  'rorn  '>""■  u>"  u<         and  a 
tons  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per 
*t  f**}  °'  which  i:-:     pplied  with 
'' r    '  aohmcnt     of  the 

drill  and  the  remainder  around 
•Hants  at  the  time  of  setting,  he 
BL**  to  raise  exceedingly  heavy 


From  Page  5 

crops  which  mature  extremely  early. 
In  addition  to  this  first  heavy  appli- 
cation of  a  complete  fertilizer,  he 
uses  nitrate  of  soda  scattered  about 
the  tomato  plants  every  week  or  so 
until  they  get  a  first-class  start.  Per- 
haps a  total  of  these  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda  will  amount  to  200  to 
400  pounds  per  acre.  By  following 
the  above  practices  his  tomatoes  ma- 
tured so  early  that  he  was  able  to 
sell  twenty-pound  baskets  at  $1.75 
apiece  in  1914.  Practically  his  en- 
tire acreage  was  sold  at  this  price, 
and  his  crop  netted  5  cents  a  pound. 
This  is  an  exceptional  return  for  out- 
of-door  tomatoes. 
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You  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition — a  GOOD  all 
'round  investment 

From  the  farm — 
hack  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.    Jacksonville,  Fla.    Greensboro,  N. C.     New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn.      Baltimore,  Md.      Chicago,  111. 
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Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when  for  only  $11  we  guarantee  to 
deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid  (East  of  Rockies),  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning 
machines  fully  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use?  Why  not  own  an  IRONCLAD  —  the  incubator 

„        ,    that  has  for  two  years  in  succession  won  the 

"58  greatest  hatching  contest  ever  held?  In  the 
last  contest  conducted  -by  Missouri  Valley 
Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  2,000 
Machines  were  entered  including  practically 
every  make,  style  and  price.  With  the  Ironclad 
—  the  same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder 
freight,  paid  for  only  $11,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick, 
Lockney.  Texas,  hatched  148  chicks  from  148 
eggs  in  the  last  contest. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 


EGG 

ironclads  are \ 
not  covered 
with  cheap,  thin     10  y 
metal  and  painted  Guarantee 
like  some  do,  to 
cover  up  poor  quality  of  ma- . 
terial.  Ironclads  are  shipped 
in  the  natural  color — you  can  see  - 
exactly  what  you  are  getting.   Don't  ^IH  B5MB8HJ<»y» v>T!-?>Bi^BMEBU^^ 
class  this  galvanized  iron  covered,  de*^^^^^^^^^^^ggg.  '^"^SgBSj^^^  Chlcli 

pendable  hatcher  with  cheaply  constructed  ma*  ^^^■BHHBhShH^^^^^^ ftmntie.r 
chines— and  don't  buy  any  incubator  until  you  know  Jl^i*TllffTW^^^^  arvvuw; 
what  it  is  made  of.  Note  these  Ironclad  specifications:  Genuine  California  Redwood,  triple 
walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covering,  galvanized  iron  legs,  large  egg  tray,  extra 
deep  chick  nursery  —  hot  water  top  heat,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self  regulator,  Tycos 
Thermometer,  glass  in  door,  set  up  complete  ready  for  use  and  many  other  special  advantages 
fully  explained  in  Free  Catalog.    Write  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement, 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.     Box  165        Racine.  Wis. 


Pull  Stumps  .Z>\ 
At  Low jCost 


USE  our  "Climax"  stump  puller.  Automatic  ratchet 
pawl— no  springs  or  traps.  Heavy  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  pull  out  largest  stumps.  Will  not  roll  or  ^JS^SStM  to  $65.00 
•tain.  Low  down  pull,  great  strength  and  leye-atre.  J™-=  *  Majjed  free, 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  Southern  Minnesota.    Write  for  catalog 

Cfr  Dept. 
Lf^FAlOO 


New  York  Chicago 
}\\\  KaoutCity  m 

I  Ff.  Worth  Portland.  Ore. 
'  Write  House  Nearest  Yoa 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  if 
advancing    like    the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit* 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
6S9  Union  Budding.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
669  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

669  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  Each.  Bldg..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


Take  Slock  of 
Your_R>ul 


Are  your  flocks  paying  you  for 
the  money  you  are  spending?  Are 
you  getting  0lg,   sound  birds  at  mini- 
mum cost?  You  are  If  you  are  using  the 

Correct  Coal -Burning  Hover 

—  the  machine  with  exclusive  features.  You 
can't  get  such  value  in  any  other  Hover. 
Raises  the  entire  flock  for  Sc.  or  less  a  day. 
Double-Acting  Damper  and  Thermostat, 


41 -inch  Canopy, 

52-inch  Canopy, 

Get    details  on  this  un- 
usual offering.  It  will  save 
you  money.  FREE 
Book  On  Request, 

Correct  Hatcher  Co 

Department  17 
Leesville, 
Carroll  Co., 
Ohio. 


$11.75 
12.85 


FREE 


Startilntf 

'BOOK 

Aboutlhii 

NewKind  of  Hatcher 

Just  send  in  your  name.  Read  about  16  wonderful 
new  improvements  in  Radio -Round  incubators. 
Built  round— like  hen's  nest — no  cold  corners.  Only  one  gal- 
lonofoilto  hatch.  Amazing  economy 
secured  by  powerful  triple  heater, 
long  upright  draft,  patented  heat  dif- 
fuser,  completecircititrzdSaXvts.  Heat 
regulation  secured  by  cutting  down 
flame  at  burner  automatically. 

RADIO- ROUND 

has  simple  Vaporizing  Moisture  At- 
tachment built  in,  keeps  heat  moist, 
mild,  even.  Big  oil  tank  needs  filling 
only  once  to  a  hatch.  Double  glassin 
hinged  top  means  daylig-ht  eg9  cham- 
ber, and  only  5  sscobcIb  to  turn  eggs. 
No  lifting  of  heavy  tray.  3  minutes 
■  day  is  all  the  Radio-Round  requires. 

MAIL  POSTAL  NOW 


Know  all  about  the  Radio-Round  be- 
fore you  buy  any  hatcher  at  any  price. 
Shipped  on  90  days  trial,  direct  from 
factory,  freight  prepaid.  Three  sizes. 
Brooders  too.  Mail  postal  right  NOW 
for  beautiful  new  free  book  about  big- 
ger, easier  poultry  profit?.  Address 

RADIO-ROUND  INCUBATOR  CO. 
542  Main  Street       Wayne.  Neb. 


jji  Get  your  Mankato  In-  £ 
J|  cubator  now  at  the  ip 
■Hj  ^TTbEC        P"CG-  Redwood  case— pure  < 
JUUgUfni   copper  tank— combination  botj 
lygfTrlBf  water  and  hot  air. 
Vk^HHiBVI,Vt'''  Book-  Write  1, 
BTn^ff>«E^Kp  now.  Save  money.  tefiffjatefigfc^Bi 

*^^^^KV  Mankato  Incubator  Co.  I 
HBOK7S7  Mankato,  Minn. I 


The  Mankato 


IGEONS 

Botter  Than  Chlckona 

Y"ung  pigeonBdtquab-lbrinff 
40  to  60c  each  when  3  to  A 
weeks  ..Id,  Big  demand  in  city  mar- 
kets. Each  pair  of  pigeons  easily 
(4  per  year.  Always  penned 
'ery  little  space  and  money 
B««d»d  n  start.  Ptm  Hook  explains  all, 
Majkmth'  "otlAi  Co.,  Dept.  1 17,  ADA.  IOWA 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 
of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1917;  67  breed.  Illustrated 
and  described;  information  on  poultry,  how  to  make 
hen,  lay,  mow  chick,— all  fact,.  Low  price  on  stock 
*"d  hatching  eR(f«.  Incubators  and  brooder,.  at 
years  In  business.  This  book  only  10  cts.  Send  today. 
B.  II.  S&EIDER,     Itoxfta.  Rheems,  Pa. 


Fashion  Plato  Buffs 

rVlnnent at  ail  thn  Htjf  Shown.  Trap- 
uoHterl  11  yearn.  The  Kent  Winter  Lay- 
em.  Start  right.  KgKn  »8.00  for  IS. 
\  1;.  M  aui/..  Box  n.  Arca<lla,  Ind. 
Buff  Orplnnton  Specialist  and  Judge. 


Poultry  Pointers 

Getting  the.  Most  Money  Out  of  Chickens 


Producing  nigh  Quality  Eggs 

^  GOOD  quality  of  eggs  when  pro- 
duced may  be  sold  at  an  in- 
creased price  to  hotels,  drug  stores 
and  private  customers.  No  specific 
directions  can  be  given  for  the  mar- 
keting of  eggs,  as  local  conditions 
are  so  varied.  The  individual  farmer 
must  create  his  own  market  or 
markets. 

Approximately  18  per  cent  of  all 
eggs  produced  are  a  whole  or  partial 
loss  before  reaching  the  consumer. 
A  greater  part  of  this  loss  could  be 
prevented  if  more  attention  were 
given  to  proper  handling. 

The  following  suggestions  are  of- 
fered to  help  raise  the  quality  of 
farm  eggs: 

1.  Breed  only  from  hens  which 
lay  eggs  of  desired  size,  shape  and 
color. 

2.  Provide  one  nest  for  every  four 
or  five  hens  in  the  laying  flock. 

3.  Do  not  wash  eggs;  water  re- 
moves protective  coat  of  the  shell 
and  allows  the  dirt  to  be  rubbed  thru 
the  pores  into  the  egg. 

4.  Keep  nests  clean,  avoiding  dirty 
eggs. 

5.  Produce  infertile  eggs  for  mar- 
ket, as  infertile  or  sterile  eggs  will 
not  hatch  nor  will  they  spoil  as 
quickly  as  fertile  eggs. 

6.  Gather  eggs  as  often  as  possi- 
ble and  keep  in  cool,  dry,  well-ven- 
tilated place.  Eggs  absorb  odors 
and  should  not  be  kept  near  decay- 
ing vegetables,  kerosene,  etc. 

7.  Sell  only  fresh,  clean,  good 
sized  eggs.  Use  small,  odd-shaped 
and  soiled  eggs  at  home.  Do  not  hold 
eggs  for  a  rise  in  price. 

8.  Ship  only  in  clean,  new  stand- 
ard 30-dozen  cases. 

Baths  for  Hatching  Eggs 
*4/|ANY  of  the  failures  in  hatching 
chicks  either  under  hens  or  in  an 
incubator  can  be  traced  to  the  ina- 
bility of  the  embryo  to  properly 
break  the  shell  and  emerge  from  the 
egg.  Some  chicks  even  reach  the 
stage  where  they  puncture  the  shell, 
but  for  some  reason  do  not  possess 
the  ability  to  continue  their  work 
until  they  are  free. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  loss 
of  fully  grown  embryos  is  not  due 
to  improper  incubation,  but  to  the 
tough,  dry  nature  of  the  skins  of 
the  shell,  and  to  the  hardness  of  the 
shell.  Incubator-hatched  chicks  and 
those  eggs  placed  under  hens 
in  dry  straw  nests  suffer  the  great- 
est loss.  When  the  hens  make  their 
nests  on  the  ground  and  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  ground  softens  the 
shell  and  membranes  of  the  egg, 
there  is  practically  no  loss  from  im- 
prisoned chicks. 

The  above  fact  gives  us  a  clew 
as  to  how  to  act  with  our  incubator 
and  hens  that  are  sitting  in  wooden 
boxes.  The  eggs  in  the  incubator 
should  be  sprinkled  with  warm 
water  (105  degrees)  just  before  the 
chicks  are  due  to  hatch.  If  the  in- 
cubator is  being  operated  in  an  up- 
stairs room  that  is  dry,  it  is  advis- 
able to  sprinkle  the  eggs  on  the  tenth 
and  fourteenth  days  also.  When  the 
incubator  is  running  in  a  cellar, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  earlier 
sprinklings,  the  one  application  of 
moisture  just  before  the  chicks  hatch 
being  sufficient. 

When  the  hatch  is  about  complet- 
ed, it  is  well  to  open  the  incubator, 
withdraw  the  egg  trays  and  again 
sprinkle  the  remaining  eggs  with 
warm  water.  This  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  number  of  chicks  dying  in 
the  shell.  Supplying  some  fresh  air 
in  this  way  is  also  beneficial  to  the 
earlier  hatched  chicks. 

It  is  advisable  to  throw  a  shovelful 
of  moist  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  of  every  sitting  hen.  Form  the 
earth  into  a  saucer  shape  to  prevent 
the  eggs  rolling  away  from  the  hen, 
and  cover  it  with  a  little  straw. 


Then  before  the  eggs  hatch,  immerse 
them  in  a  vessel  of  warm  water  for 
two  minutes.  This  water  bath  will 
not  hurt  the  embryos,  and  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  hatch  by  soften- 
ing the  membranes  and  shell  as  has 
been  previously  explained. 

Diarrhea  Test  for  Hens 
NEW  test  for  hens  suspected  of 
infection  with  white  diarrhea  is 
described  in  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Bulletin  517. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  chickens 
which  recover  from  this  disease  may, 
nevertheless,  retain  the  bacterium 
which  causes  it,  and  that  the  eggs 
which  they  lay  subsequently  may  be 
infected.  Sanitary  measures  will 
control  outbreaks  of  white  diarrhea 
caused  by  contaminated  incubators 
or  brooders,  but  infection  thru  the 
egg  can  only  be  prevented  by  weed- 
ing out  the  carriers  of  white  diar- 
rhea among  the  breeding  hens. 

The  agglutination  test,  now  prac- 
ticed to  some  extent,  is  successful  in 
detecting  the  presence  of  the  disease, 
but  it  is  inconvenient  and,  compared 
with  the  value  of  a  bird,  expensive. 
A  simpler,  cheaper,  and  equally  ac- 
curate test  is  necessary  if  it  is  to  be 
widely  adopted. 

The  test  described  in  the  bulletin 
already  mentioned  is  said  by  the  in- 
vestigators to  show  sufficient  prom- 
ise to  warrant  further  extensive 
trials  in  the  field.  Technically,  the 
test  is  known  as  intradermal — that 
is,  an  injection  is  made  in  the  skin. 
The  method  employed  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  intradermal  tuber- 
culin test.  A  killed  culture  of  "Bac- 
terium pullorom"  —  the  scientific 
name  for  the  bacterium  which 
causes  white  diarrhea — is  employed. 
This  culture  is  grown  for  about  a 
month  and  held  for  several  weeks 
before  use,  without  further  treat- 
ment other  than  killing  and  carbol- 
izing.  When  injection  of  this  prod- 
uct into  the  wattle  of  a  fowl,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  proper  interval,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  doughy  swelling,  the 
presence  of  the  disease  in  the  bird 
may  be  regarded  as  demonstrated. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  believed 
that  the  most  accurate  results  are 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  twenty-four- 
hour  interval. 

Remember  These 
^0    NOT    keep  unnecessary  male 
birds.   An  extra  hen  instead  eats 
no  more  and  may  lay  eggs. 

The  business  of  our  domestic  hen 
is  to  lay  eggs,  and  we  must  feed 
her  for  them. 

Pure-bred  poultry  is  more  profit- 
able for  supplying  eggs  or  meat  than 
mongrels.    Which  do  you  keep? 

The  advantage  of  keeping  one 
breed  of  poultry  is  that  one  can  mar- 
ket a  uniform  product  in  eggs  and 
stock. 

Milk  is  a  good  feed  for  hens.  Feed 
them  all  the  milk  that  they  will  con- 
sume. The  hens  will  not  only  lay 
well,  but  will  keep  in  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous state  of  health. 

Bran  is  an  excellent  poultry  food. 
It  is  not  only  richer  in  protein  than 
ordinary  grains,  but  is  also  rich  in 
ash,  the  element  that  enters  largely 
in  the  formation  of  bone  and  shell. 

Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  raising  poultry. 
Impure  food  and  water,  decaying  ani- 
mal matter,  old  cans  of  stagnant 
water,  and  other  filth  are  things  that 
cause  more  disease  than  almost  any- 
thing else.  Keep  the  hen  house  free 
from  all  filth  and  rubbish. 


A  good,  big,  growthy  two-year-old 
colt  may  be  put  to  work  if  it  is 
worked  only  half  a  day  each  day.  A 
three-year-old  may  work  steadily  if 
the  load  is  not  a  constant  strain  for 
him,  while  a  well-developed  four- 
year-old  is  about  mature  and  is  good 
for  a  regular  place  in  the  work 
teams. 


Where  Can 
You  Market 

your  products  to  th«  best  advantage* 
Consider  that  matter  THOROUGHLY 
bofore  you  plant  your  dollars.  Tho 
soil  may  be  good,  but.  If  the  markets 
are  poor,  YOU  lose. 

Nebraska  soil  is  not  only  rloh  and 
productive  (no  lime  nor  fertilizers 
needed),  but  Omaha,  "The  Market 
Town."— sound  as  a  gold  dollar  and 
surrounded  by  ths  best  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  country  in  the  world 
—  oners  advantages  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  market. 

Fortunes  arc  being  made  on  Nebraska 
farms.    Let  mo  send  to  you  authentio 
Information,  absolutely  FREE. 
1.  A.  SMITH,  Colonisation  a  Industrial  Ail. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Room  1063,11.  P.  Bids'.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


$390^ 

hdmSsmeii 

—chicken  money  with 

Old  Trusty 

for  Mrs.  Maud  Rice,  Oklahoma  City,  ■ 
Okla.   Many  more  making  big:  Incomes. 
Read  about  them  in  our  Poultry"Know-How" 

BOOK  PRPF  WRITE  TODAY  — tell  ua 
■e»ww.rs*  ■  ■»         your  poultry  troubles.  Let 


ua  help  you. 
raakeB  bi 


Old  Truaty 
hatches  even 
in  the  coldest  weather. 
700,000  pleased  owners. 
Learn  about  1917  im- 
provements. Quick 
shipment   from  Clay 
Center, Neb.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  or  Seattle,  Wash. 
M.M.  JOHNSON  CO., Clay  Center.Neb 


Pay the 
Freight 


CHICKEN  RAISERS 

Gel  My  New  1917  Special  Offer 

Let  mo  send  you  my  new  money-saving  plan 

that  will  help  you  fret  a  Kayo  Incubator  at 

little  or  no  rout  to  too.  Mont  liberal  offer  ever  nude. 
No  canvassing.'  No  soliciunir.  Just  a  straight  tmsi- 
ness  offer  that  you  will  be  triad  to  acctipt.  1  want 
to  bulp  you  make  this  your  ban  nor  year. 

aJAYO  Center  Healed  INCUBATORS 
s»*^Give  Bigger  Natches  at  Less  Cost 

Takes  lust  one  callon  of  oll--l  fllltnsr  of  tank  to  a  ~" 
hatch,    1/thers  requiro  S  to  6  gallons  ami  ua  burn 

a. i  21  nllimrs  of  lamp.  You  can't  beat  it  for  bur 
hatches  at  email  operation  coHt.  SaveB  time,  labor 
and  money.  Has  six  big  hpceial  fcatores.  Center 
Heating-  System.  Double  Panel  Glass  Top.  Special 
Ventilation  System  and  Moiaturo  Arrangement. 
Many  others  described  in  our  f  reo  book*  Get  it* 

Write  lor  FREE  Catalog 

Just  a  postal  brinirs  it  free,  postpaid. 
Chuck  full  of  Incubator  and  poultry  rain- 
ing facta.  Get  my  catalog  aure  before  you 
buy  any  other  stylo  or  make.  You  want  to 
know  more  about  the  Rayo,  world's  best 

b.  teher.  Write  today.  D.  M.  Davis.  I'res^. 
RAYO  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

U.  D.  Sta.  3919        Omaha,  Nab. 


Learn  why  the  big.  ■  InCUbatOrS 

gest  money  male-     a>T>  I  I  I  si  an" 

?3  b"^^  4*h  I  \y  Br°°ders 

23  years*  expe- 
rience. Cabinet* 
made^sciersVtfically  ven- 
lated.    Hot  water  heat- 
^0m^m    I  J  WF        his  plant.    Write  for  Free 
^  s-fl  I  I  m%LW  Catalog  —  ask  about  poultry 

-d/V  |  II  J^m^^      anc^  eZ»7s'  anc*  ''Successful"  Grain 
I  1^-/  Sprouters.    Famous  booklet.  "Proper 

\|J        Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and 

Turkeys,*'  1*  cents. 
mJ         X  S.  Gilerttt,  President  tod  General  Managar 

PES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.  686  Second  St..  Des  Molntt.  la. 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


Ride  in  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  it  out  of  your  commissions 
on  sales,  my  agents  are  making  money  Sbtpmentsare 
Ftve-Pass.,34.7  H.  P.*  |  sslS>X  lire.  BI°m^,„^ 
or  money  back. 


Write  at  once  for 


ulars.  Address  J. 
H.  Bush.  Pre*. 
Dept.  3  MO 


_14-in  Wheelbase 
Delco  Ignition-Elect.  Stg.  &  Ltg, 
BC811  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Hub  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Send  for 
Catalo 


FARM  WAGONS 


ric  Wheel  Co. .  1  45e Im  Si 


High  or  low  wheels— 
eteel  or  wood— wid€ 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 

kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 


,rl  ft** 

.  Quincy.  III. 


ELEGTRIG 


HOME.  FARM.  THEATRE  and  STORE 
light  Plants,  Economical.  Safe.  Cleat, 

Anto  Storage  Batteries,  llrnamoi,  1'oirer  Motors,  Fnglnr>,  HrlU, 
Railways.  Catalog  S  Ms.  OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  Clereland.  O. 


You  can  very  often  get  some 
good  suggestions  out  of  the 
advertising  in  The  Farming 
Business.  Read  the  adver- 
tisements carefully.  They 
are  meant  for  you. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Out  West  Stories 

Continued  From  Page  10 


she  cried,  and  sprang  up,  stung  to 
sudden  action  with  the  cruel  blow. 
Hastily  she  dragged  clothing  from 
her  closet,  and  found  an  old  travel- 
ing bag.  into  which  she  began  thrust- 
ing her  things. 

"Ben  ain't  dead — an'  I'm  his  wife — 
Ben's  my  man — not  Jack."  She 
found  things  for  the  child  and 
pressed  them  into  the  fast-filling 
bag.  her  quick  brain  planning  for 
her  journey  as  she  worked.  She 
could  not  weep.  There  are  no  tears 
in  stone.  And  Jeanette  felt  as  if  her 
body  were  a  piece  of  senseless  gran- 
ite, charged  with  but  one  desire,  and 
that  was  to  get  away.  She  must  go 
quickly.  She  must  not  see  Jack 
again — Jack,  whose  name  was  dis- 
honored with  her  own,  whose  home 
she  had  entered  as  his  wife,  when 
she  had  no  right  to  do  so. 

The  thought  of  Jack's  rage,  his 
despair,  his  frenzied  effort  to  keep 
her  with  him,  despite  the  letter  and 
all  that  it  disclosed,  made  her  haste 
more  precipitate.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  be  as  far  away  from  the 
place  as  she  could  get  by  the  time 
Jack  came  home  to  supper. 

"Supper."  She  halted  at  the  word. 
"How  will  Jack  get  his  supper?"  She 
ran  over  this  item  as  an  obstacle 
trivial  in  size  but  vastly  important, 
nevertheless,  and  started  to  see  what 
was  in  the  pantry,  for  she  could  not 
recall  what  was  there.  It  was  ages 
ago  since  the  morning  purchases  had 
been  made,  tho  the  small  clock  on 
the  bedroom  table  told  her  it  was 
but  nine  o'clock.  Ben  came  crying 
with  a  bleeding  thumb  and  a  paring 
knife  in  one  hand,  which  explained 
the  trouble,  but  she  had  no  time  to 
trfve  him.  Ben  was  going  with  her. 
She  would  give  him  her  attention 
when  they  had  fled  a  safe  distance 
from  Jack's  house.  Yes.  there  were 
meat  and  bread  and  cakes — of 
course.  She  remembered  buying 
them.  Why  waste  the  precious  mo- 
ments? 

On  the  train  her  mind  was  still  in 
a  whirl,  but  still  charged  with  the 
mad  desire  to  get  away.  The  letter 
was  left  behind.  Jack  would  read  it. 
He  would  understand  that  she  was 
going  to  Ben. 

"Ben  is  my  man — Ben  is,"  she 
whispered,  forcing  herself  to  accept 
the  tragic  truth,  and  struggling  to 
put  Jack  away  In  the  vista  of  the  im- 
possible. This  she  could  not  do,  of 
course.  The  tumult,  the  bewildering 
tumult  of  her  mind  was  terrible. 
How  was  it  to  end — how  was  her 
life  ever  to  be  righted?  She  an- 
swered little  Ben's  wondering  ques- 
tions as  if  In  a  dream: 

"Yes — yes — the  choo-choo  car — 
jres — we're  goin'  ridin'  on  the  choo- 
ehoo  car — yes,  yes.  child — yes." 

She  had  forgotten  to  bring  food. 
Rhe  had  for  herself  no  need  for  food; 
the  very  thoueht  of  ft  was  useless, 
clogging  her  flight,  and  wasting  pre- 
cious time.  A  bag  of  popcorn  suf- 
ficed to  satisfy  the  persistent  de- 
mands of  the  child  until  they  reached 
the  great  city,  where  she  must  take 
the  overland  train  for  the  Middle 
West,  there  to  change  the  route  for 
8anta  Fe.  She  had  the  name  of  Ben's 
place  on  a  slip  of  soiled  paper,  which 
*hf  hfld  tightly  in  her  fingers.  She 
held  it  with  a  desperate  clutch,  and 
read  and  reread  the  address  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  name  fixed  in  a  mind 
too  shocked  and  strained  to  retain 
anything  so  commonplace  and  so 
prosaic. 

"White  Oaks  Ranch— Santa  Fe," 
was  the  legend  on  the  papeT.  She 
did  not  ask  how  long  it  would  be  be- 
fore she  could  reach  Ben.  She  asked 
only  that  the  right  train  be  found, 
and  that  she  be  on  It  with  little  Ben, 
and  that  she  keep  going,  going,  go- 
ing as  fast  as  Iron  and  steam  could 
take  her,  away  and  away  from  the 
•eene  of  her  wrong-doing— away 
Irorn  Jack's  hopeless  raging,  and  his 
possible  hazard  at  keeping  her  with 
hfrn,  regardless  of  the  truth. 

Never  for  a  moment  did  she  find  it 
in  h«r  h*;art  to  blame  Ben  for  hla 
tllence  and  neglect,  to  lay  the  cause 


of  all  this  havoc  of  hearts  and  homes 
to  him,  who  had  long  been  as  one 
dead.  Jeanette  was  quick  of  wit,  but 
simple  of  heart,  with  a  large  and 
generous  faith  in  humanity,  and  she 
blamed  only  herself  for  being  caught 
in  a  needless  tangle  of  unintentional 
guilt,  that  was  to  her  hopeless,  des- 
perately hopeless. 

Xight  fell  outside  the  rattling  win- 
dows— the  long,  torturing  night, 
when  the  bobbing  lights  of  the  car 
took  on  a  blurred  and  weird  appear- 
ance before  her  strained  sight,  and 
little  Ben  lay  asleep  in  the  reclining 
chair  beside  her.  The  porter  had 
kindly  arranged  it  for  her,  and  spread 
the  shawl  that  Jeanette  laid  down, 
hardly  knowing  that  she  did  so.  The 
child  was  friendly  and  good-natured, 
and  received  attention  from  the 
other  travelers,  who  saw  the  mother's 
look  of  abstraction,  and  sought  to 
make  the  journey  easy  for  her.  But 
she  confided  in  no  one,  except  in 
part. 

"I'm  bound  to  pay  my  man  a  visit," 
she  explained  grimly,  when  a  direct 
question  was  put  to  her.  "He's  been 
makin'  a  home  fer  us,  and  now  he's 
sent  fer  us." 

When  the  change  was  made  for 
the  Santa  Fe  route,  midway  in  the 
long  journey,  she  was  nearly  swoon- 
ing from  weariness.  Sleep  she  had 
none.  But  she  pressed  forward,  cov- 
ering the  six  days'  journey  with 
growing  amazement  and  ever-in- 
creasing irritation.  She  had  not 
dreamed  of  such  distances,  such  pro- 
longed lengths  of  travel.  A  slant- 
cut  trip  across  a  continent  had  not 
before  appeared  to  her  in  its  cor- 
rect meaning,  but.  however  wearied 
she  was,  there  came  at  last  a  sense 
of  security.  Jack  was  in  the  past. 
The  distance  of  travel  had  placed 
him  there.  She  slept  a  little  after 
that,  fitfully  getting  what  she  so 
sorely  needed,  and  forcefully  placing 
her  misdeed  away,  as  if  she  would 
have  it  no  more  before  her. 

"The  boy'll  be  forgettin'  Jack — 
tho  he  was  that  good  to  him,  so  he 
was" — she  stopped,  clutching  hastily 
at  her  contracted  throat —  "but  won't 
his  own  father  be  amazed  to  see  the 
likes  of  him.  sure  he  will,"  was  her 
whispered  comment  as  they  sped  for- 
ward. The  picture  of  the  father 
meeting  his  son  was  easy  to  form, 
but  her  own  course  of  action  at  that 
meeting  began  to  trouble  her  for  a 
solution.  How  would  she  tell  Ben 
of  the  long  years — how  reveal  the 
truth — how  withhold  it? 

The  conclusion  of  this  Out  West 
story  will  be  found  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 


Firewood  and  the  Woodlot 
p"OR  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  make 
the  most  of  his  woodlot  in  get- 
ting out  the  year's  supply  of  fire- 
wood, the  following  suggestions  are 
offered : 

L  '  Limbs  broken  from  trees  by 
storms,  and  treetops  left  in  woods 
from  which  material  for  use  on  the 
farm  has  been  cut  in  a  hurry  during 
the  busy  season,  should  be  made  into 
firewood. 

2.  Standing  dead  or  dying  trees  of 
value  for  no  other  purpose,  should  be 
felled  and  cut  up.  While  much  of  the 
dead  material  will  burn  up  rapidly  so 
that  it  cannot  be  used  to  hold  a  fire, 
it  gives  a  hot  fire  quickly,  and  is  ex- 
cellent summer  wood. 

3.  Old,  or  large-topped  trees  with 
gnarled  or  badly  rotted  trunks  of  lit- 
tle use  for  any  other  purpose,  should 
be  taken  for  wood. 

4.  The  outermost  edge  of  the 
woodlot  for  a  distance  toward  the 
center  of  about  the  height  of  the 
trees  should  be  untouched  except  to 
take  out  material  coming  under  the 
first  two  classes  or  a  few  trees  of  the 
third  class  mentioned. 

6.  Woodlots  should  be  thinned 
whenever  they  need  It.  Trees  with 
small  crowns,  and  of  a  kind  not  de- 
sirable for  use  on  the  farm  or  for 
sale  should  be  cut  down.  Desirable 
trees  should  have  their  crowns  freed. 


No  Money  In  Adva  nce 


Remarkable  Oil  Stove  Bargain 

A  blessed  boon  to  housewives  everywhere.  Mail  the  coupon  without  a  cent  of  ad- 
vance payment  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  this  wonderful,  efficient  Oil  Ranee  just  to  prove  to 
you  that  it  is  the  greatest  convenience  you  ever  put  in  your  kitchen.  No  references  asked  like 
others  do— no  deposit  required— no  C.  0.  D.— no  obligation  on  your  part  to  keep  the  range  if  you 
.renotperfect.ydeligbedwithi,  ^   ft  ^    ^  pj^££ 

Learn  what  a  remarkable  cooker  and  baker  this  Oil 
Range  really  is.  Same  cooking  and  baking  results  aa 
on  a  cook  stove  or  wood  or  coal  range.  Economical  and 
as  simple  to  operate  as  an  ordinary  lamp.  Cook  on  it  30 
days,  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  return  it  at  our  expense. 
If  you  keep  it,  make  a  first  payment  60  day*  afterarrival; 
balance  in  60-day  payments  thereafter,  giving  you  a 


ffliHIIIIIIKi!!; 
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Full  Year  To  Pay 


One-Burner  Sire  Doe.  Not  H«*o 

End  Shelf  or  Leg  Shelf 


You'll  never  miss  the  small  payments. 
And  you'll  thank  the  day  you  got  it  every 
time  you  UBe  this  oil  range.   How  cool  it 
keeps  the  kitchen  on  a  hot  day— no  big 
roaring  fire  to  toil  and  sweat  over!  And 
how  clean  —  no  wood,  coal,  ashes,  smoke  or 
dirt.  Absolutely  safe— has  a  removable  glass  oil 
tank  that  can  be  filled  outside  if 
desired.   Amazingly  economical, 
too,  because  burners  are  so  de- 
signed that  hundreds  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  utilized  in  the  con- 
sumption of  a  single  gallon  of 
oil.  Body  and  shelf  have  beau- 
tiful enameled  finish;  the  top  is 
japanned;  burners  alloy.  Oven 
is  asbestos  lined  and  has  glass 
dropooor.  A  wonderful  bargain. 


Order  by  No.  MA270— Prices 
aa  follow.: 

One  burner  without  shelf  $6.60.  Two 
burner  without  shelf  .9.75;  with  shelf 
$18.86.    Three  burner  without  shelf  $14.00; 
with  shelf  $18. 50 .   Four  burner  without  shelf 
$17.50;  with  shelf  $23.76.     Five  burner  without  shelf  $24.60:   with  shelf         «**^T1.     «  /■» 

$32  26.      Single  oven,  $3.00  extra.   Double  oven.  $S.SS  extra.  ^       *.ne  *1,?r*man  V°* 

Term.:  No  money  in  advance.  One-tenth  in  30  daya,  bal-     S  4°94  "  SaJ!f  ?*•  P,ept- 
ance  in  9  equal  monthly  payments;  or,  one  aixth  in  60 daya  Chicago.  111. 

and  balance  in  5  equal  payments  every  two  months.  ^end  me  No.  MA270  Burner  Oil  Range. 

CD  W  BARGAIN  BOOK  Shows  thousands  of  wonder-      S      nrin.  cu„i«  c;  i«  n™_ 

r Kttful  bargains  in  Homefurnishings  of  all  kinds!    >►  With  Shelf....         Single  Oven.... 

Every  bargain  backed  up  by  Hartman's  812^00,000      .  r  Without  Shelf....        Double  Oven.... 

r^P^nT'  ^Plame  Hartman's  Famous  Farm  /  If  I  keep  it  I  will  make  first  payment  in  80  or  69 
Credit  Plan,  shows  how  to  buy  economically.  ^*aay8  after  arrival  and  pay  balance  in  30  or  60-day  pay- 
Mad  coupon  or  postal  for  catalog.  •♦ments  as  per  prices  and  terms  in  this  advertisement. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4094  La  Salle  St.    Dept.  563  Chicago 


Name  , 


Address  

If  catalog  only  is  wanted  write  name  and  address  and  mail  coupon. 


Special  Seed  Offer 

A  Big  Collection  of  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds  With  One 
Year's  Subscription  to  The  Farming  Business— 50  Cents. 

Subscribe  Now  for  The  Farming  Business 

for  a  year  and  we  will  send  you,  without  cost,  your  choice  of  the  vegetable 
seed  or  the  flower  seed  collection,  postpaid.  There  are  fourteen  packets  in 
each  set,  all  guaranteed  to  be  fresh  seeds  and  up  to  the  standard  in  every  way. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

This  collection  is  enough  for  a 
complete  home  garden  of  vegetables. 
One  packet  each  of  the  following: 

BEET,  Crosby's  Egyptian. 

CABBAGE.  All  ScasoB. 

CARROT.  Oxheart. 

CUCUMBER.  Everbearing. 

LETT!  (  E,  Black  Seeded  Simpson. 

MUSKMELON,  Rocky  Ford. 

WATERMELON,  Kletkley's  Sweet. 

ONION,  Yellow  Globe  Danvers. 

PARSNIP,  Improved  Hollow  Crown. 

R \DISH,  Burgest'  Prize  Mixture. 

SPINACH,  Victoria. 

SQUASH,  Genuine  Hubbard. 

TURNIP,  Early  Purple  Top. 

TOMATO.  Stone. 


FLOWER  GARDEN 

This  is  the  finest  assortment  of 
flower  seeds  we  have  ever  offered. 
One  packet  each  of  the  following: 

SWEET  PEAS,  Choice  Mixture. 

C AND V TUFT,  all  colors,  mixed. 

CALENDULA,  Double  Mixed. 

CALLIOPSIS,  Finest  Mixed. 

COSMOS,  Fine  Mixture. 

LARKSPUR,  Mixed. 

MARIGOLD,  Giant  African. 

MIGNONETTE,  Sweet. 

MORNING  GLORY,  Choice  Mixture. 

NASTURTIUM,  Tall  Sorts,  Choice. 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDI,  Beat  Mixture. 

POPPY,  Double  and  Single,  all  colors. 

SCABIOSA,  Extra  Select. 

SWEET  ALYSSUM. 


I  Tka  Parmino  Rnsinpti  itself  Is  a  bargain  at  50  cents  a  year — 52  issues, 

I  *  ne  r arming  pusiness  |eM  than  x  cen(.  per  copy    Tnere  ig  no  other  paper 

lilij  like  it.    No  matter  how  many  others  you  take,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 

i  :  out  The  Farming  Business  If  you  are  interested  in  any  way  in  Wie  business  of 

\  I  farming.    And  in  addition  to  the  help  which  this  paper  gives  the  farmer  it 
has  interesting  reading  matter  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

j  piU  out  the  order  below — mail  it  now,  before  the  supply  of  these  seeds  runs  out. 

f£  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  M 
h  500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  2 

af         I  inclose  50  cents,  for  which  send  me  The  Farming  Business  for  one  year,  % 

tl  l* 

fc°  and  as  a  gift,  the  seed  collection  * 

k  (State  which  collection  you  want.)  >* 

K  Name    2 

tl  Street,  R.  P.  D   £ 

5 
9 

g  City  


State. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  The  Farming 
Business.  When  answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business. 
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CLASSIFIED 

WATOX  wl"  8611  your 

"  <r^±^  R  >J  products,  your 

implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  And  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

the  cost  ;ror5cw^c-nrot 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want    Ad  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.. 
600-514   n    Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WRITE  TO 


SITUATION  WANTED 

WANTED— MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  Po- 
sition on  farm  to  work  on  shares  or  money, 
West  preferred.  Address  Wm.  Rutkofsky. 
1902    Housel    Ave.,   ('anion,  Ohio.  

HELP  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
this  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
good  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 

WANTED:  MEN-WOMEN,  18  OR  OVER. 
$75  month.  Government  Jobs.  List  positions 
free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dep't  A  117.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  


SALESMEN  WANTED 

YOUNG  MEN  TO  CALL,  ON  FACTORY 
or  farming  trade,  to  sell  high-grade  line  of 
paints  and  roofing  on  a  profit-sharing  plan. 
Liberal  proposition.  United  Builders  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

SALESMEN 
HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  REDUCED.  ALL 
necessities,  groceries,  paints,  oils  and  stock 
foods  at  wholesale  prices.  Salesmen,  go  into 
a  good  sound  legitimate  money-making  busi- 
ness of  your  own.  No  capital  required.  Build 
home  and  bank  accounts  as  hundreds  of  our 
men  are  now  doing.  Our  goods  and  house  na- 
tionally known.  Ask  your  banker.  Establish 
a  regular  trade  in  your  home  territory.  No 
collections  or  losses.  Experience  not  necessary 
with  our  simple  but  effective  selling  plan 
which  earns  for  you  $100  to  $450  monthly  easy. 
Exclusive  protected  territory.  Write  today  for 
more  information.  John  Sexton  &  Co..  Whole- 
sale Grocers,  Dept.  237,  Lake  and  Franklin 
Sts..   Chicago.  III.  


AGENTS  WANTED 
WE   PAY    $80    MONTHLY    SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.     Bigler  Com- 
pany. X615,  Springfield.  111. 


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  '  La- 
casslan  Co..  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner, 
A..  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1975  Ry.  Exch..  Chicago. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sale  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer  for  it  with 
a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want  ads 
are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  nation. 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

TENNESSEE  FARMS,  CHEAP.  FREETjST. 
Fred  Tate.  Huntingdon,  Tennessee.  


Needlework  Department 

Very  Fine  Rose  Doily 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


•yiUS  doily  is  so  sheer  and  cob- 
webby that  it  could  well  be  placed 
under  glass  for  exhibit  purposes.  The 
thread  used  is  No.  100  for  the  most 
part  and  No.  80  for  the  scallops  and 
center  connections.  For  this  work 
use  a  very  fine  steel  hook,  and  cro- 
chet tight. 

Start  with  the  rose,  using  100  cot- 
ton, start  with  5  ch  sts,  join  into  a 
circle. 

First  Row — 5  ch  sts,  *  1  d  c  into 
circle,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *  until  you 
have  4  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  join  to  3rd  ch  st 
of  the  5,  forming  5  sps  for  this  row. 

Second  Row — *  1  s  c,  5  d  c,  over  ch, 
repeat  *  until  you  have  5  petals. 

Third  Row — *  4  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  catch 
to  back  of  s  c  of  previous  row,  form- 
ing a  loop,  repeat  *  for  5  loops. 


.into  the  center  st  of  loop  of  previous 
row,  repeat  *. 

Fifteenth  Row— Repeat  fourteenth 

row. 

Sixteenth  Row — 5  s  c  over  each  ch 
of  previous  row. 

Seventeenth  Row — 1  s  c  into  each 
st  of  previous  row. 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Rows — 
Repeat  seventeenth  row. 

Twentieth  Row— 10  ch  sts,  ♦  skip 
4  sts,  1  t  c,  5  ch  sts,  repeat  *  join. 

Twenty-first  Row — Repeat  six- 
teenth row. 

Twenty-second,  Twenty-third  and 
Twenty-fourth  Rows — Repeat  seven- 
teenth row. 

Twenty-fifth  Row — *  5  ch  sts,  skip 
3  sts,  1  s  c,  repeat  *. 

Twenty-sixth  Row — *  5  ch  sts,  1 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED,  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  O.  O. 
Mattson.   2970  Cedar  Ave..   Minneapolis.  Minn. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black.  Desk 
R.  Phlnnewa  Falls.  Wis. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

VIRGINIA.  N.  C,  W.  VA.  AND  OHIO 
farms  at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big 
value  for  the  price.  Best  climate,  markets, 
schools  and  transportation.  Good  land  and 
neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume.  Agrl.  Agt. 
N.  &  W.  Ry..  365  Arcade.  Roanoke.  Va. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  litera- 
ture. Say  what  state  interests  you.  L.  J. 
Bricker.  26  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS 

LANDOLOGY,  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  in  regard  to  the  land  situation.  Three 
months'  subscription  free.  If  for  a  home  or 
as  an  investment,  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a  letter  and 
say,  "Mail  me  Landology  and  all  particulars 
free."  Address  Editor,  Landology,  Skldmore 
Land  Co..   45  Skidmore  Bldg..  Marinette.  Wis. 


MINNESOTA  FARM  LANDS 

WE  DON'T  WANT  BANKERS  TO  BUY 
our  lands  as  investments.  We  want  to  sell  to 
actual  farmers  and  dairymen.  There  is  no 
country  that  offers  such  inducements  in  the 
way  of  soil  conditions  and  markets  as  Aitkin 
<  ounty  does.  We  are  settling  up  this  county 
with  llrst-class  families,  giving  them  every  ad- 
vantage in  the  way  of  prices  and  terms.  I,et 
us  tell  you  that  they  are  going  fast.  Write 
Arnold,  Lnnd  Agent.  Rock  Island  Railway  407 
Volvln   Bldg..    Point)),  Minn. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guido  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  K-  Co.,  8'_M   Ninth.   Washington,   1)    ' '. 


REAL  ESTATE 
PROFIT  MAKING  FARM  LOCATIONS  IN 
the  South,  with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best 
opportunities  for  livestock,  dairying,  general 
or  special  farming.  HealthPul  and  most  pro- 
ductive climate,  school  facilities.  Facts  prove 
Southern  lands  are  most  profitable  In  country. 
Printed  matter  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards, 
Commissioner,  Room  159,  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Fourth  Row — *  1  s  c,  7  d  c,  over  ch, 
repeat  *  for  5  petals. 
Fifth  Row — *  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  repeat 

*  for  5  loops. 

Sixth  Row — *  1  s  c,  9  d  c,  repeat  * 
for  5  petals. 

Seventh  Row — *  6  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  re- 
peat *  for  5  loops. 

Eighth  Row—*  1  s  c,  11  d  c,  re- 
peat *  for  5  petals. 

Ninth  Row — *  7  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  re- 
peat *  for  5  loops. 

Tenth  Row — *  1  s  c,  13  d  c,  repeat 

*  for  5  petals. 

Eleventh  Row—*  8  ch  sts,  1  s  c, 
repeat  *  for  5  loops. 

Twelfth  Row—*  1  s  c,  15  d  c,  re- 
peat *  for  5  petals. 

Thirteenth  Row — *  5  ch  sts,  skip 
2  sts,  1  s  c,  repeat  *. 

Fourteenth  Row — *  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c 


s  c  into  the  center  st  of  loop,  re- 
peat *. 

Twenty-seventh  Row  —  Repeat 
twenty-sixth  row,  completing  medal- 
lion, repeat  for  4  medallions. 

Make  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  the  3rd 
st  of  loop  of  1st  medallion,  3  ch  sts, 
1  s  c  into  3rd  st  of  next  loop  of  me- 
dallion just  completed,  continue  join- 
ing for  9  loops,  then  make  5  loops 
across  the  1st  medallion  and  join  the 
next  one  in  the  same  manner,  when 
the  4  medallions  are  joined  break 
thread. 

On  the  inside  fasten  the  No.  80 
thread,  fill  the  space  with  loops  of 
3  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  decreasing  on  each 
row,  until  3  loops  join  in  the  center. 

Of  the  same  thread  make  the  scal- 
lops, lsc,  5dc,  lsc  over  each  loop 
around  the  edge. 


Relieving  Pain 


QNE  of  the  surest  methods  of  re- 
lieving pain  is  to  use  hot  moist 
applications.  The  articles  needed  for 
this  treatment  are: 

1.  Hot  water. 

2.  Pieces  of  soft  flannel  twice  the 
size  of  the  area  to  be  covered. 

3.  A  protector,  which  may  be 
made  of  folds  of  flannel,  or  better,  of 
cotton  batting  quilted  between  lay- 
ers of  cheese  cloth. 

4.  Some  kind  of  a  wringer.  A 
towel  may  be  made  to  answer  the 
purpose.  The  flannel  is  wrung  out 
by  placing  it  in  the  center  of  the 
towel  and  twisting  the  ends  of  the 


latter  in  opposite  directions.  This 
device  can  be  improved  upon  by 
making  a  hem  in  either  end  of  towel 
and  running  sticks  thru  this  hem. 
By  twisting  the  sticks  in  opposite  di- 
rections the  flannel  can  be  wrung 
very  dry.  To  apply  this  application 
cover  the  painful  part  with  the  pro- 
tector, then  remove  flannel  from  the 
wringer,  test  it  with  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  if  it  is  not  too  hot,  place 
it  under  the  protector  and  put  it 
down  slowly  to  avoid  burning  the 
patient.  Change  these  applications 
every  few  minutes,  do  not  allow 
them  to  become  cool. 


innninnnmiiinnnuiinnnnnKiniiiininiiiiiiuuniiuiiirnniiiH 
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WANT  ADS 
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BUSINESS  OPPORT1  N  i  n  BS 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comfort!  for  self,  and 
loved  onus.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  li 
tho  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  In  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W,  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAOE  PLANTS. 
Grown  In  the  open  field,  strong  and  hardy, 
will  make  heads  from  two  to  three  weeks 
ahead  of  hot  house  grown  plants.  Price:  500 
for  $1.25;  1,000  for  $2.25,  postpaid.  By  ex- 
press. 1,000  to  4,000  for  $1.50;  5,000  to  9,000 
for  $1.25;  10,000  and  over  for  $1.00  per  1,000. 
Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Dept.  54,  Albany.  Ga.,  and 
Piedmont.    S.  C. 

FLOW  ER  PLANTS:  ASTERS,  DAHLIAS, 
Pinks,  Verbenas,  and  GO  others,  10  cents  dozen 
up.  List  free.  Southwestern  Plant  Co.,  Dep. 
9,  Box  699,  DallaB,  Texas. 


PICTURE   PUZZLE  CONTEST 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  PARTICULARS  CON- 
cernlng  plcturegames  now  running.  Equitable 
Publishing  Co..  68  East  102d  St..  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

READ  THIS! — WOULD  YOU  SELL  YOUR 
farm,  If  you  got  your  price?  No  agents'  4 
commissions.  No  middle-man  to  take  big  1 
profits.  You  can  do  it.  Particulars  free.  I 
Address  Charles  Renich,  G-16,  Woodstock,  ■ 
Illinois. 


$20.00  IN  GOLD  GIVEN  TO  THE  ONE 
making  most  words  from  letters  in  the  words, 
THE  STANDARD.  30  other  prizes.  Send 
three  cents  In  stamps  for  particulars,  G.  W. 
Kella,  Dept.  6,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.  

SELF     STARTING     REMINGTON,  ALSO 
latest   Underwood    at    special   prices.  Imme- 
diate free   delivery.     Factory   Outlet  Co.,  171 
Park  Row,  New  York. 


MONEY.  500  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 
225  page  book  sent  on  receipt  of  25c.  Star 
Novelty  Co.,  Box  2.  Salem,  Ohio. 


FARMERS  AND  HOUSEK EEPERS :  SEND 
one  dime  for  prescription  for  best  liniment, 
man  or  beast.    Box  576  Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 


»  •  •  <aMNIMHH|MM|l|IMM 
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BROWN  LEGHORNS 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGQSJ 
10c  each.  Laying  strain.  Kellers  Leghorn} 
Farm,  Hlllsboro,  Ind.  I 

LEGHORNS — HAVE  YOU  ANY  LEGHORNS 
for  sale?    A  want  ad  in  this  column  will  sellC 
them  quickly  and  cheaply.  Write  W.  D.  BoycM 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFI 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell,  Ind.  


LA KEN \ ELDERS 

LAKENVELDERS.  MOST  BEAUTY  ANI 
wonderful  layers  known.  Circulars  free.  Dr. 
R.  B.   Thomas,   Martinsville,  Ind. 





 ;  


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 


lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

1  EASILY— 
I  QVlCKLy— 
|  CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  In  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

II)  Write  us  about  what  you  have 
jij  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
iilii  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
l|j  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
jiiij  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
jli  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
j|j  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
iiiij  500-514   North   Dearborn   Street,  1 
lijii  Chicago,  111. 
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Attention,  Contestants 

 IN  THE  

W.  D.  Boyce  Company's  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame 

START  YOUR  CHECKING  NOW 

The  Judges  in  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Company's  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame,  Judge  Charles  M.  Thomson, 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois;  Mr.  H.  C.  Fuller,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  The  Crane  Company,  and 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Henschen,  Cashier  State  Bank  of  Chicago,  whose  names  stand  as  an  absolute  guarantee  of  honesty 
and  integrity,  have  decided  that  the  BEST  titles  to  the  twenty-four  pictures  are  as  follows: 


PICTURE  NO. 
Fit  TI  RE  NO. 
PICTURE  NO. 
PICTURE  NO. 
PICTURE  NO. 
PICTURE  NO. 
PICTURE  NO. 
PICTURE  NO. 


1—  SAFETY  FIRST. 

2—  ^HIS  LITTLE  JOKE. 

3—  GRAND  PROMOTER. 

4—  WAR'S  EFFECT. 

5—  AIRSHIP. 

6 —  BRUTE ! 

7—  LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

8—  WORTH  WINNING. 


PICTURE  NO.  9 — A  BARGAIN.  PICTURE  NO. 

PICTURE  NO.  10— CAREFREE.  PICTURE  NO. 
PICTURE  NO.  11— RUNNING  CONVERSATION.      PICTCRE  NO. 

PICTURE  NO.  12— HER  WISH.  PICTURE  NO. 

PICTCRE  NO.  13— INTERRUPTED.  PICTURE  NO. 

PICTURE  NO.  14— EXTREMES  MEET.  PICTURE  NO. 

PICTURE  NO.  15— ALL  ALONE.  PICTCRE  NO. 

PICTURE  NO.  16— THE  SERENADERS.  PICTURE  NO. 


17—  ALL  IN  THE  GAME. 

18—  LOCATING  THE  TROUBLE. 

19—  HER  WEDDING  DAT. 

20—  ACCEPTED. 

21—  SKATING. 

22—  HIS  SUITS. 

23—  AT  THE  SUMMER  RESORT. 

24—  THE  TALKER. 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY  FOR  YOU  TO  CHECK  YOUR  SET  OF  ANSWERS 


If  you  have  submitted  a  REPLY 
BOOK  set  of  answers,  you  have  cut 
out,  or  should  have  cut  out.  Page  8 
from  your  REPLY  BOOK,  and  kept 
It,  with  a  duplicate  list  of  the  titles 
you  submitted  in  the  REPLY  BOOK. 
Now  is  the  time  to  CHECK  your 
Home  List  with  the  Official  List  above 
and  enter  the  results  on  your  check- 
ing sheet. 

If  you  submitted  a  set  of  single 
pictures  and  coupons,  you  were  told 


to  keep  a  duplicate  set  of  your  answers 
at  home.  We  publish  on  this  page  a 
CHECKING  SHEET  which  you  can  use. 

The  BEST  titles  to  the  twenty-four 
pictures,  as  selected  by  the  Judges, 
are  published  above.  You  now  turn 
to  your  duplicate  list  of  answers 
which'  you  have  at  home,  and  also 
to  your  CHECKING  SHEET.  (You 
either  have  cut  out  this  Checking; 
Sheet,  Page  8  in  your  Reply  Book,  or 
you  can  use  the  Checking;  Sheet  on 


this  page,  in  case  you  haven't  one, 
or  have  mislaid  or  lost  yours.) 

You  now  turn  to  your  duplicate  list 
of  titles  and  compare  it  with  the 
titles  named  above.  Then  on  your 
CHECKING  SHEET  you  note  down 
whether  you  had  the  correct  answer 
to  Picture  No.  1,  and  how  many  in- 
correct. Do  the  same  for  Picture  No. 
2,  for  Picture  No.  3,  and  so  on  for  all 
24  pictures. 

You  then  add  your  columns  up  and 


find  out  how  many  correct  and  how 
many  incorrect  answers  you  had,  and 
the  grand  total.  Your  CHECKING 
SHEET  will  then  show  just  how 
many  correct,  just  how  many  incor- 
reet  answers  you  submitted.  Verify 
your  totals,  and  send  your  CHECK- 
ING SHEET  to  us  to  be  checked 
against  your  set  of  answers,  and  you 
will  be  notified  if  you  are  a  winner. 
Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  anil  ad- 
dress ou  your  CHECKIXG  SHEET. 


All  checking  sheets  must  be  in  our  hands  not  later  than  April  21,  1917,  so  compare  your 
home  list  with  the  list  above  at  once.    Fill  out  your  checking  sheet  and  send  it  to  us  at  once. 


THIS  IS  THE  CHECKING  SHEET 


If  you  have  mislaid  or  lost  yours,  or  suits  below,  and  send  it  to  us  to  be  under  the  caption  "Number  Correct;' 
haven't  one,  cut  it  out.  Compare  your,  compared  with  your  set  of  answers,  and  the  figure  "2"  under  the  caption 


duplicate  list  of  titles  with  the  list  of 
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$1150 


Mitchell  Junior  -a  40  h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  W  heelbase 


$1460 


F.o.b. 
Racine 


7-Passenger  —  48-Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


How  Mitchells  Differ 

Because  of  What  John  W.  Bate  Has  Done 


Hundreds  of  Extras 

Factory  efficiency  has  been  made  a  fine 
art  in  this  plant.  John  W.  Bate,  our  effi. 
ciency  engineer,  has  spent  millions  to  at- 
tain it. 

This  entire  plant,  covering  45  acres,  was 
built  and  equipped  to  secure  it.  Now  our 
new  body  plant  completes  it.  We  urge  you 
to  learn  where  these  tremendous  savings 
show  in  extra  value. 

For  a  Lifetime  Car 

Part  of  this  saving  pays  for  100  per  cent 
over-strength.  Our  margin  of  safety  used 
to  be  50  per  cent.  It  has  now  been  doubled. 

Steering  parts,  gears,  axles,  etc.,  are 
made  oversize.  Our  rear  springs  are  built 
so  that,  in  two  years,  not  a  single  spring 
has  broken. 

Over  440  parts  are  built  of  toughened 
steel.  Parts  which  get  a  major  strain  are 
built  of  Chrome-Vanadium.  The  steel  in 
Mitchells  costs  us  up  to  15  cents  per  pound. 
And  we  do  not  skimp  on  weight. 

The  result  is  safety,  freedom  from  re- 
pairs and  troubles.  And  a  car  which  prob- 
ably will  serve  men  for  a  lifetime.  Time 
will  prove,  we  believe,  that  this  double 
strength  is  worth  half  the  price  of  the  car. 

$4,000,000  in  Extras 

There  are  31  extra  features  in  Mitchells, 
most  of  them  exclusive.  On  this  year's 
output  these  extras  cost  us  about  $4,000,000. 


They  are  things  like  a  power  tire  pump, 
an  easy  control,  a  ball-bearing  steering 
gear,  engine  primer  on  the  dashboard,  a 
light  in  the  tonneau,  a  locked  compart- 
ment, etc. 

Every  one  is  a  wanted  feature.  Yet  they 
are  impossible,  at  a  modest  price,  without 
Mitchell  factory  efficiency. 

Extras  in  Luxury 

The  Mitchell  has  long  been  considered 
by  experts  one  of  the  handsomest  cars  on 
the  street.  The  output  is  largely  sold  in 
metropolitan  centers. 

Yet  this  year  we  have  added  24  per  cent 
to  the  cost  of  finish,  upholstery  and  trim- 
ming. We  are  giving  you  heat-fixed  finish, 
extra-grade  leather,  and  scores  of  new 
dainty  touches. 


TWO  SIZES 
Mitchell  ~?         7Jpatsen,Pr  Six; 

with  127-inch  wheelbase.  A 
high-speed,  economical,  48-horsepower 
motor.  Disappearing  extra  seats  and  31 
extra  features  included. 

Price  S1460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  Junior  -a5-passengerSix 
on  similar  lines, 
with  120-inch  wheelbase.  A  40-horse- 
power  motor — %  -inch  smaller  bore  than 
larger  Mitchell. 

Price  $1150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  all  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert- 
ible  bodies.    Also  demountable  tops. 


All  this  results  from  another  economy. 
We  now  occupy  our  new  body  plant.  All 
Mitchell  bodies,  open  and  closed,  are  built 
here  now,  under  Bate  efficiency  methods. 
And  this  added  luxury  clearly  shows  the 
result. 

What  So  Important? 

What  else  is  so  important  ? 

Extra  values  like  these,  without  extra 
price,  come  only  through  efficiency.  Under 
other  methods,  all  these  values  are  wasted 
in  the  shop. 

Mitchell  stands  unique  among  fine  cars  in 
respect  to  efficiency.  For  a  dozen  years 
John  W.  Bate  has  worked  here  to  attain  it. 
Go  to  your  Mitchell  dealer  and  see  the  re- 
sults. Compare  it  with  cars  built  other- 
wise. If  you  can,  take  an  engineer  with 
you,  and  we  will  abide  by  his  verdict. 

$1150  Mitchell  Junior 

Note  that  this  year's  line  includes  two 
sizes — the  Mitchell  and  the  Mitchell  Junior. 
But  the  Mitchell  Junior — for  five  passengers 
— is  still  powerful  and  roomy. 

This  is  also  for  efficiency.  So  the  man 
who  wants  a  5-passenger  car  need  not  pay 
for  more  power  or  more  room  than  he 
needs. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


BAREBACKED 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Best  Looking  Car 
for  Less  Than  $2,000 

npHE  LEXINGTON  Minute  Man  Six 
proves  that  an  automobile  can  be  both 
good  looking  and  sturdy — and  its  extensive 
sale  among  farmers  proves  that  LEXING- 
TON style  is  recognized  and  appreciated 
by  rural  buyers. 


MINUTE  MAN  SIX 

Comparison  will  prove  that  the  Lexington  Minute 
Man  Six  is  selling  for  less  than  its  real  value.  Yet 
the  LEXINGTON  offers  a  number  of  extra  features 
and  refinements  that  are  usually  found  only  on  cars 
costing  several  hundred  dollars  more. 

22.8%  More  Power — Less  Gasoline 

The  Moore  Multiple  Exhaust  System,  an  exclu- 
sive LEXINGTON  feature,  increases  power  22.8% 
on  less  gasoline  and  makes  the  LEXINGTON  the 
most  economical  car  to  run,  and  the  best  hill  climber 
in  its  class. 


3! 


aPull  Stumps 
At  Low Xost 


T  TSE  our  "Climax"  stump  puller.  Automatic  ratchet  " 

pawl— no  springs  or  traps.    Heavy  enough  and  strong  1 

.  .  enough  to  pull  out  largest  stumps.  Will  not  roll  or  tip  forward  underheavy  I 

Strain.  Low  down  pull,  great  strength  and  leverage.  Prices  $16.95  to  $65.00  1 
Sc**  t.  o.  b.  factory,  Southern  Minnesota.  Write  for  catalog— Mailed  free. 

Newt°:Lr^      if  ^-nt^j*/^  Depf 
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DON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you  read  in  The  Farm- 
ing Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising 
of  responsible  concerns. 


Financial  Factors 

Some  Money  Problems  of  the  Farm 


Loans  for  Young  Fanners 
LISTEN,  boys  and  girls  of  Nebras- 
ka! Did  you  know  that  you  can 
farm  a  little  "on  your  own  hook"  just 
as  easily  as  dad?  Well,  it's  so!  Even 
with  the  new  farm  loan  law  which 
gives  grown-ups  a  chance  to  borrow 
money  pretty  cheaply,  he  isn't  a  bit 
better  off  than  you  are.  For  the  Ag- 
ricultural Extension  Service  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  has 
a  plan  that's  Just  the  thing  for  you  if 
you  haven't  livestock  or  capital  to 
start  a  venture  of  your  own. 

And  here's  the  plan:  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  a  few 
farmers,  bankers,  and  other  business 
men  who  will  loan  money  to  boys 
and  girls  who  want  to  raise  chickens 
or  hogs,  but  who  haven't  money  or 
the  necessary  stock.  Of  course,  it  is 
a  regular  business  deal,  and  you 
have  to  sign  a  note  promising  to  pay 
the  money  back  in  a  year,  or  sooner 
if  the  stock  is  sold  before  the  note 
comes  due.  In  this  way,  boys  and 
girls  can  buy  a  pen  of  pure»bred 
chickens,  a  setting  of  eggs,  or  a  pure- 
bred hog  that  dad  wouldn't  be 
ashamed  to  own.  And  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  workers  will  give  a  lot 
of  information  on  care  and  feeding 
the  hog  or  chickens. 

Farmers  A > erase  #1.121  a  Year 

IN  A  FARM  management  survey  on 
sixty-three  farms  covering  13,608 
acres  in  Seward  County,  Nebraska,  it 
was  found  that  the  average  farmer 
there  is  getting  $1,121  a  year  for  his 
labor.  The  fifteen  farms  that  paid 
best  returned  an  average  of  $2,377 
for  the  farmer's  labor,  and  the  fif- 
teen farms  that  paid  the  lowest  $112, 
interest  and  depreciation  charges  be- 
ing deducted  in  compiling  these  fig- 
ures. The  average  number  of  crop- 
acres  handled  per  man  was  ninety- 
one,  and  the  average  crop-acreage 
per  horse  was  twenty-five. 


Local  Banks  as  Agents 

'J'HE  Farm  Loan  Act  is  to  be  tested 
for  one  year.  Then,  if  no  local 
farm  loan  association  is  formed  in  a 
community,  or  is  not  likely  to  be,  the 
land  bank  may  employ  a  local  bank 
to  act  as  its  agent.  In  such  a  case, 
the  local  bank  will  do  the  work  of 
arranging  the  loans  and  collecting 


the  payments.  The  local  bank  will 
have  to  indorse  all  mortgages,  and 
hence  become  liable  for  their  pay- 
ment, and  in  return  will  receive 
actual  expenses  and  a  commission  of 
not  over  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  In 
a  case  like  this,  the  borrower  would 
subscribe  for  stock  in  the  land  bank 
instead  of  in  the  local  association. 

Farm  Provides  0160 
■yHE  average  farm  in  Ohio  con- 
tributes approximately  $450  to 
the  farmer's  living,  if  data  secured 
In  Champaign  County  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
a  criterion.  Figures  obtained  in  a 
survey  in  this  area  show  that  the 
farm  furnished  for  each  family 
$248.28  in  food,  $30.50  in  fuel,  $172  in 
house  rent,  or  $450.78  altogether.  As 
the  average  size  of  families  was 
found  to  be  approximately  four  per- 
sons, the  farm  contributed  $110  per 
person.  Farm  demonstrations  by  the 
Ohio  State  University  Extension 
Service  in  various  other  sections  of 
this  State  also  show  that,  on  the 
average,  the  farm  contributes  ap- 
proximately $100  per  person  to  the 
family  living. 

Wisconsin  Leads 
YyiSCOXSIN  produces  more  butter 
than   any   other    State   in  the 
United  States. 

"Her  farmers  receive  two-thirds 
of  the  price  which  the  consumer 
pays  for  this  butter. 

"Most  of  the  butter  in  the  State  is 
produced  in  creameries. 

"Only  where  there  is  no  other  mar- 
ket, or  where  there  is  a  special  mar- 
ket, is  dairy  butter  made." 

These  are  statements  made  by  B. 
H.  Hibbard,  the  author  of  a  bulletin 
on  butter  marketing.  Mr.  Hibbard 
found  that  45  per  cent  of  the  cream- 
eries are  owned  cooperatively,  while 
the  rest  of  them  are  owned  indepen- 
dently. 

According  to  the  author  of  this 
bulletin  the  market  is  composed  of 
three  types  of  buyers.  The  cream- 
ery patrons  get  about  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  the  butter  produced.  The 
local  buyers  get  about  one-seventh, 
and  the  distant  buyers  get  more  than 
four-fifths.  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston  form  the  large 
pari  of  the  distant  market. 


Killing  the  Cattle  Tick 


JT  IS  too  expensive."  That  is  one  of 
the  arguments  against  eradication 
of  the  cattle  tick  that  is  being  heard 
by  Dr.  E.  M.  Nighbert  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  who  is  co- 
operating with  the  State  to  free  Flor- 
ida of  ticks.  It  is  urged  by  persons 
who  see  only  the  expense  of  labor 
and  materials  necessary  to  complete 
the  work. 

"It  involves  expense  to  grow  corn, 
citrus  fruit,  or  any  kind  of  crops," 
says  Mr.  Nighbert,  "but  where  can  a 
community  or  county  invest  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  per  head  of  cattle 
— which  is  the  estimated  cost  of 
building  vats  and  dipping  the  cattle 
to  the  end  of  the  systematic  dipping 
period — and  get  60  per  cent  profit  the 
first  year?  It  cannot  be  done  in  or- 
dinary cropping,  nor  can  a  business 
man  expect  such  a  return  from  his 
investment  in  a  stock  of  merchan- 
dise. 

"Then,  as  this  work  offers  such  a 
quick  return  of  large  profits  on  the 
investment,  why  should  it  be  post- 
poned indefinitely;  continuing  in  the 

meantime  the  handicap  which  is  bur- 
dening the  cattle  industry  in  Florida? 

"The  counties  slow  in  tick  eradica- 
tion work  in  any  State  always  real- 
ize the  smallest  returns  from  their 
investment,  as  it  costs  just  as  much 
to  do  the  work  at  one  time  as 
another.  If  the  neighboring  counties 
get  the  jump  on  the  slow  counties 
they   will   establish   conditions  for 


raising  better  cattle  and  encourage 
settlers  to  locate  in  their  territory." 

There  is  no  question  about  the  tick 
eradication  work  being  practical  un- 
der either  open  range  or  farming 
conditions,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
Facts  and  figures  show  that  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  orig- 
inal quarantined  area  in  the  South- 
ern States  has  been  freed  of  ticks. 
Florida  has  3,800  square  miles  of 
freed  area  in  Dade,  Broward  and  a 
part  of  Palm  Beach  Counties,  and  the 
remainder  of  Palm  Beach  County 
will  be  quarantined  at  once.  Monroe 
County  is  doing  regular  systematic 
dipping,  and  several  other  counties, 
are  organizing  for  systematic  work. 

Freed  areas  are  protected  by  law 
from  reinfestation.  Persons  who  un- 
dertake to  ship,  drive  or  allow  their 
cattle  to  drift  from  the  quarantined 
areas  into  free  territory  without  first 
having  them  properly  disinfected 
run  the  risk  of  vigorous  prosecution 
by  the  State  and  Government. 

The  disadvantages  and  expense  of 
living  under  quarantine  restrictions 
increase  as  the  surrounding  area  is 
released  from  quarantine.  Condi- 
tions in  Florida  warrant  a  Statewide 
movement  to  eradicate  ticks  in  every 
region  of  the  State. 


Wisconsin  potato  growers  are  not 
working  for  larger  acreages  of  pota- 
toes, but  for  fewer  and  more  stand- 
ard varieties  and  greater  freedom 
from  disease. 
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Spring  Is  Right  on  Top  of  Us 

And  Here  Are  Some  of  the  Many  Things  Demanding  Our  Attention 

Profits  in  Early  Tillage 


PLOWING  and  disking  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  in  good  tillage  condition.  By  this 
practice  two  distinct  benefits  are  realized  in 
the  semiarid  sections  of  the  West — moisture 
conservation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  granular 
mulch.  In  the  more  humid  sections,  early  tillage 
increases  the  length  of  the  nitrification  period,  it 
aerates  the  soil  and  conserves  moisture.  The  re- 
sults of  this  practice  will  insure  additional  crop 
yields  over  late  tillage  operations. 

The  greatest  loss  of  moisture  occurs  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  soil  is  saturated  with  moisture. 
The  following  results  of  an  experiment  made  at 
Pullman.  Washington,  show  the  inches  of  water 
evaporated  from  the  soil  containing  different  per- 
centages of  soil  moisture: 


Percent  of 
Soil  Moisture 
12% 
18% 
24% 
30% 


Moisture  Evap- 
orated in  24  Days 

.27  in. 

.40  in. 
2.16  in. 
4.25  in. 


The  moisture  in  the  soil  at  the  time  when  til- 
lage operations  may  begin  is  about  24  to  26  per 
cent.  The  above  table  shows  an  evaporation  of 
about  3.5  inches  in  twenty-four  days,  or  approxi- 
mately 1  inch  each  week.  Where  moisture  is  the 
limiting  factor,  the  conservation  of  1  inch  of  rain- 
fall is  equal  to  about  2%  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
or  its  equivalent  in  other  crops.  A  soil  that  has  a 
1  or  2-inch  mulch  will  lose  only  one-fourth  to  one- 
eighth  as  much  water  as  a  soil  untilled. 

Early  plowing  develops  more  available  nitro- 
gen and  produces  a  larger  crop  than  late  plowing. 
An  experimental  field  at  Pullman.  Washington,  con- 
tained four  summer-fallowed  plots,  two  plowed 
and  tilled  early  (April  5),  and  two  late  (June  10). 
The  plots  tilled  early  developed  497  pounds  of  ni- 
trates and  yielded  47.7  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
The  plots  tilled  late  developed  338 
pounds  of  nitrates  and  yielded  34.6 
bushels  per  acre,  or  a  decrease  of 
13.1  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Con- 
sidering the  expense  of  operation, 
taxes,  etc.,  $12  per  acre  for  the  late 
spring  tillage  and  $14  for  the  early 
spring  tillage,  with  the  price  of 
wheat  at  $1  per  bushel,  there  would 
be  a  net  return  of  $33.70  for  the 
early  and  $22.60  for  the  late  tillage 
plots,  or  a  difference  of  $11.10  in  fa- 
vor of  early  tillage. 

Beating  the  Weevil  to  It 

ONE  of  the  important  factors  in 
producing  cotton  under  boll 
weevil  conditions  is  the  grow- 
ing of  early  fruiting  varieties  that 
set  a  crop  of  bolls  early  in  the  sea- 
son before  the  weevils  become  nu- 
merous enough  to  inflict  serious 
damage.  There  is  no  one  variety 
that  can  be  recommended  as  best  for 
all  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Usu- 
ally those  varieties  that  give  best  re- 
sults before  weevil  infestation  are 
the  ones  that  are  best  under  weevil 
conditions,  provided  earliness  has 
been  increased  by  selection. 

It  would  pay  every  farmer  who 
has  a  good  yielding  cotton  to  begin 
this   year   to  make  selection  from 
good  early  fruiting  stalks  and  use 
seed  from  these  selections  to  plant  a 
small  seed  patch  from 
which   to   obtain  seed 
for  next  year's  plant- 
ing. 

If  this  is  practiced 
for  several  years,  ear- 
liness in  any  variety  of 
cotton  can  be  increased 
to  a  great  extent.  Care 
should  be  exercised  at 
gins  to  prevent  seed  of 
this  cotton  from  mixing 
with  those -of  late  va- 
rieties. 

Some  of  the  varieties 
now  giving  good  results 
under  weevil  conditions 
in  South  Carolina  are 
as  follows:  Wanna- 
maker'g  Cleveland, 
Cook,  Simpkins'  Tri- 
umph, Toole  and  King. 
Webber  49  and  Express 
are  long  staple  va- 
rieties that  are  now 
making  good  yields  un- 


der weevil  conditions.  The  Dixie  and  Covington 
are  best  for  wilt-infested  lands. 

In  order  to  determine  varieties  of  cotton  best 
suited  for  different  sections  of  South  Carolina,  tests 
are  being  conducted  this  year  with  fifteen  of  the 
most  promising  varieties  in  each  of  the  following 
counties:  Hampton,  Barnwell,  Aiken,  Charleston, 
Orangeburg,  Richland  and  Lexington.  After  learn- 
ing in  this  way  the  varieties  best  suited  to  the  dif- 
ferent sections,  the  seed  of  these  varieties  will  be 
improved  and  increased  so  that  all  farmers  will 
have  access  to  improved  seed  suited  to  their  locali- 
ties under  boll  weevil  conditions.  Special  breeding 
work  on  Cook  and  Cleveland  varieties  is  being  con- 
ducted in  Oconee,  Greenville  and  Anderson  Counties. 

Sweet  Clover  Worth  Trying 

ACCORDING  to  many  investigators,  sweet 
clover,  long  considered  only  a  weed,  has  many 
qualities  to  recommend  it  to  the  farmer. 
Backed  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  many  Experiment  Stations,  it  is  said  to  be 
winning  more  friends  each  year.  Among  the  qual- 
ities that  make  for  its  popularity  are  its  ability  to 
grow  on  soils  too  poor  to  raise  alfalfa  or  red 
clover;  it  will  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil;  it  will 
stand  pasturing  with  horses  or  cattle;  it  has  no 
serious  plant  diseases  and  can  fight  weeds  suc- 
cessfully. As  a  forerunner  of  alfalfa,  or  as  an 
orchard  cover  crop,  it  is  said  to  have  no  equal. 

The  essentials  to  success  with  sweet  clover  are: 
A  firm  seed  bed,  good  seed,  inoculation,  and  lime. 
It  may  be  seeded  in  corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  put 
in  on  top  of  winter  wheat  or  rye  if  the  ground  is 
not  covered  with  snow,  or  it  may  follow  oats  in 
August  by  simply  disking  the  stubble.  Ground 
prepared  in  the  fall  may  be  sowed  to  sweet  clover 
in  spring,  either  alone  or  with  a  spring  grain  crop. 
Old  pastures  may  be  seeded  at  any  time.  If  sweet 
clover  does  not  sprout  the  first  season  in  old  pas- 
tures, it  will  probably  come  up  the  next  spring. 


From  ten  to  twenty  pounds  to  the  acre  is  recom- 
mended for  seeding,  depending  upon  the  condition 
of  the  seedbed — disked  pasture  land  requiring  the 
larger  amount. 

In  cutting  sweet  clover  it  should  be  cut  high 
because  new  growth  starts  from  the  stubble,  not 
from  the  roots.  The  first  year  it  is  a  late  crop,  fur- 
nishing pasture  after  August  15  or  a  light  crop  of 
hay  in  September.  The  second  year  it  is  an  early 
crop,  allowing  continuous  pasturing  or  two  crops 
of  hay. 

Put  Machinery  in  Shape 

THE  planting  season  is  almost  here,  in  fact  it 
is  time  for  planting  in  some  sections,  and  yet 
few  farmers  have  done  anything  to  get  the 
planters  and  seeders  in  shape.  These  implements 
should  be  in  good  order  so  that  there  will  be  no 
delay  when  they  are  needed.  They  should  be  taken 
out  and  tried,  and  all  necessary  repairs  made  at 
once.  By  waiting  until  the  very  day  of  planting, 
there  is  too  often  a  waste  of  time  trying  to  get  the 
machines  to  work  satisfactorily.  A  thoro  overhaul- 
ing should  be  given  both  implements,  broken  parts 
replaced,  the  machine  well  oiled  and  put  into 
shape  for  immediate  use.  This  is  not  only  true  for 
the  above-mentioned  farm  implements,  but  of  every 
one  that  is  to  be  used  this  season.  In  many  places 
it  has  been  unfit  to  work  outdoors,  and  this  time 
can  be  very  profitably  spent  in  going  over  all  the 
machinery  and  putting  it  in  good  working  order. 

Starting  Cows  on  Pasture 

THE  practical  dairyman  has  learned  that  any 
radical  change  in  the  winter  feed  of  his  cows 
should  be  made  gradually  if  the  milk  flow  is 
not  to  suffer.  He  is  most  likely  to  overlook  the 
effects  of  turning  his  cows  out  to  the  fresh  spring 
pastures. 

Experiments  which  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  conducted  have  shown 
that  a  sudden  change  to  pasture  in 
the  spring  is  likely  to  cause  the  cows 
to  be  underfed  for  several  days. 
These  fresh  pastures  are  succulent, 
their  water  content  is  very  high,  ahd 
the  cows  are  not  accustomed  to  de- 
pend on  their  own  activity  for  the 
food  necessary  for  their  milk.  One 
of  the  results  of  this  underfeeding, 
which  is  practically  likely  to  occur 
with  heavy  or  moderately  heavy  pro- 
ducers, will  be  a  drop  in  the  milk 
flow.  It  is  difficult  to  raise  this 
flow  after  it  has  once  dropped,  es- 
pecially if  it  has  been  some  time 
since  the  animals  have  freshened. 

This  underfeeding  will  also  affect 
the  composition  of  the  butterfat. 

It  is  important  that  all  changes  of 
feed  of  dairy  cows,  including  the 
change  to  fresh  pasture,  should  be 
made  gradually,  and  good  milk-pro- 
ducing animals  should  be  fed  some 
grain  in  addition  to  the  pasture. 
This  will  prevent  the  possibility  of 
underfeeding.  The  grain  feeding 
should  be  continued  at  least  until  the 
pastures  become  mature. 

Starting  the  Soft  Horse 

WHEN  the  soft  horse  is  started 
at  heavy  work  the  shoulders 
should  be  given  a  good  deal 
of  care.  The  horse  will  need  fre- 
quent breathing  spells; 
at  these  times  lift  the 
collar  so  as  to  give  the 
shoulder  a  chance  to  cool 
and  to  dry.  When  it 
becomes  moist  from 
sweat,  it  will  become 
sore  much  quicker  than 
if  dry.  The  collar 
should  be  kept  smooth; 
if  any  incrustations 
form  on  it,  scrape  them 
off. 

Care  should  be  used 
in  making  sure  that 
the  horse  has  the 
collar  that  is  fitted  to 
its  shoulders.  A  mis- 
fit collar  is  apt  to  lead 
to  shoulder  trouble. 
When  starting  the  horse 
at  hard  work,  watch 
its  shoulders  and  neck, 
too,  carefully,  to  see 
that  no  sores  start  on 
them. 
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INSURANCE  AGAINST  FLOODS 

How  the  Swiss  National  Company  Conducts  This  Risk  Business 


AS  IS  well  known,  insurance  against  the  risk 
of  floods  aims  in  general  at  indemnifying 
for  any  damage  done  to  the  insured  property 
— real  estate  or  agricultural  products — by  the  sud- 
den flooding  of  the  banks  of  a  stream  of  water,  or 
by  the  overflow  of  streams  or  falls. 

In  1913  twelve  societies,  three  of  them  being 
Swiss,  one  French  and  eight  German,  were  author- 
ized to  undertake  this  branch  of  insurance  in 
Switzerland.  The  French  society  makes  this  form 
of  insurance  the  principal  branch  of  its  activity. 
In  all  the  other  societies  such  insurance  is  only 
accessory  to  insurance  against  fire,  accidents  or 
civil  liability.  The  societies  often  assume,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  risk  of  floods  as  described,  that  of  the 
civil  liability  which  owners  or  lessees  of  real  estate 
may  incur  thru  any  claims  for  indemnity  for  dam- 
age done  by  water  to  a  third  party. 

It  should  be  noted  that  among  the  different  so- 
cieties operating  in  this  sphere  only  the  "Nationale 
Suisse"  keeps  the  administration  of  insurance 
against  the  risks  of  aqueducts  and  of  floods  sepa- 
rate— a  just  distinction  since,  as  the  Federal  Office 
for  the  Superintendence  of  Insurance  Societies 
notes,  they  are  two  fundamentally  different  forms 
of  insurance,  having  in  common  only  the  element 
which  causes  accidents. 

The  "Nationale  Suisse"  is  also  the  only  society 
which  can  insure  Swiss  agriculturists  against  the 
risk  of  overflows  from  rain  or  thaw.  Altho  insur- 
ance against  this  risk  may  at  first  seem  hardly  pos- 
sible, some  remarkable  statistics  allow  its  possi- 
bility to  be  determined  up  to  a  certain  point  and 
even  furnish  guidance  for  the  calculation  of  pre- 
miums. This  form  of  insurance  remains,  however, 
very  dangerous  for  societies  practicing  it. 

•The  society  insures  only  against  accidents  which 
are  immediately  and  exclusively  the  result  of  over- 
flow, this  term  meaning  an  exceptional  increase  of 
the  waters  indicated  in  the  policy,  such  as  that 
produced  by  rain  and  thaws,  causing  these  waters 
to  surpass  the  level  fixed  by  the  policy.  Loss  occa- 
sioned by  such  floods,  whether  as  a  consequence  of 
impact,  pressure,  stagnation  of  the  water  or  decay 
of  the  objects  it  sweeps  away,  obstruction,  melting 
of  ice,  erosion,  damp,  obstruction  by  mud  or  sand, 
formation  of  marshes  or  landslides,  is  covered  by 
the  insurance,  as  are  the  risks  attaching  to  the 
works  of  salvage  or  restoring  waters  to  their 
course  which  circumstances  render  necessary.  As 


a  precautionary  measure  a  part  of  the  risk,  varying 
in  different  cases,  is  always  left  chargeable  to  the 
insured  person. 

Losses  which  are  the  normal  result  of  the  water's 
constant  action  and  can  be  foreseen,  or  which  are 
determined  by  causes  independent  of  floods — as 
rains,  storms,  avalanches,  earthquakes  and  the 
breaking  of  dikes  or  other  works  regulating  the 
course  of  a  river — are  not  insured  against.  Simi- 
larly, as  is  usual  in  cases  of  insurance  against  loss, 
the  insurance  does  not  cover  the  indirect  loss  con- 
sequent on  an  accident — such  as,  for  example,  a 
loss  of  profit  on  the  part  of  a  farmer,  the  interrup- 
tion of  agriculture,  the  loss  of  rents,  liability  to- 
wards third  parties,  etc. — except  where  the  policy 
is  issued  on  especial  conditions  and  fixed  additional 
premiums  are  paid. 

When  the  contract  is  concluded,  the  insured  per- 
son indicates  in  writing  all  circumstances  known 
to  him  which  can  affect  the  risk  and  determine  it. 
If  information  thus  supplied  be  afterwards  found 
to  be  inexact,  or  given  in  bad  faith  or  carelessly, 
the  society  is  not  only  exonerated  from  obligation 
to  pay  indemnities,  but  can  further  retract  the 
contract  within  a  month.  While  the  contract  is  in 
force,  the  insured  person  is  also  strictly  bound  to 
notify  the  society  of  every  important  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  risk. 

The  society  reserves  the  right  to  cause  at  any 
moment  inspection  of  all  real  and  personal  estate 
exposed  to  the  risk,  as  well  as  of  the  watercourse 
in  question.  If  the  risk  be  increased  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  insured  person  to  limit  its 
extent,  the  society  may  claim  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  the  premium  or  cancel  the  contract. 

Not  only  a  removal  of  insured  property  which 
brings  it  nearer  the  water  is  held  to  constitute  an 
increase  of  risk,  but  also  every  circumstance  affect- 
ing the  course  or  basin  of  the  water  and  capable  of 
increasing  the  danger — as,  for  example,  an  impor- 
tant accumulation  of  sand  or  transported  rubbish, 
the  deflection  of  the  river  bed,  the  erosion  of  land 
on  the  river  banks,  the  construction  in  its  vicinity 
of  hydraulic  works,  a  sudden  felling  of  trees,  a 
notable  improvement  of  the  soil,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  risk  diminish,  the  insured  person  has 
the  right  to  a  fair  reduction  of  his  premium. 

Preventive  measures  adapted  to  reduce  the  losses 
caused  by  floods  ought  to  be  taken  in  good  time." 
The  insured  person  is  bound  to  watch  the  water- 


course carefully,  bearing  in  mind  the  facts  always 
officially  published  with  regard  to  it  by  the  local 
authorities,  and  if  a  flood  occur  he  should  rapidly 
undertake  the  recovery  of  insured  property. 

The  insurance  contract  is  renewed  year  by  year. 
In  the  case  of  a  conveyance  of  the  insured  prop- 
erty, the  rights  and  obligations  created  by  the  in- 
surance contract  pass  to  the  conveyee,  if  he  do  not 
within  fourteen  days  of  the  conveyance  repudiate 
such  contract. 

Premiums  and  accessory  payments  must  be  paid 
in  advance,  at  the  time  named  in  the  policy.  If  the 
premium  be  not  paid  in  time  the  society  gives 
notice  in  writing  to  the  insured  person,  and  if  he 
do  not  then  fulfill  his  obligation  within  fourteen 
days,  his  right  to  an  indemnity  is  interrupted  and 
the  society  may  annul  his  contract  or  seek  to  re- 
cover the  premium  by  legal  process. 

The  amount  of  premiums  is  calculated  with  ref- 
erence to  meteorological  statistics,  to  the  known 
character  of  the  streams  of  the  district,  and  to 
its  condition  as  regards  works  of  hydraulics  and 
forestry,  to  the  artificial  and  strengthening  works 
affecting  the  watercourse,  and  to  the  value  of  the 
insured  property  and  the  extent  of  its  liability  to 
such  injury  as  the  waters  may  cause.  The  insured 
person  may  obtain  a  rebate  if  he  pay  his  insurance 
premiums  for  several  years.  In  1914  the  premiums 
and  net  policy  dues  received  by  the  Swiss  National 
Insurance  Company  amounted  to  $782.48;  the  re- 
serves for  risks  of  the  previous  year,  carried  over, 
to  $210.88,  and  interest  to  $6.49.  On  the  other  hand, 
reinsurance  premiums  paid  by  the  society  amount- 
ed to  $149.87;  claims  met  and  defalcations  on  the 
part  of  persons  reinsuring  to  $74.07;  sums  paid  to 
agents  to  $9.33;  general  costs  to  $470.40;  the  re- 
serve for  current  risks  to  $184.04,  and  the  reserve 
for  claims  in  course  of  liquidation  to  $106.22. 

When  an  accident  has  occurred,  the  insured  per- 
son must  immediately  notify  the  society  by  tele- 
gram, and  afterwards  supply  it  with  all  informa- 
tion which  can  allow  the  cause  and  the  amount  of 
the  loss  to  be  determined. 

Since  insurance  must  never  enrich  the  insured 
person,  if  the  sum  for  which  he  has  insured  prove, 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  to  be  greater  than  his 
true  loss,  the  society's  obligations  are  limited  to 
the  value  lost.  On  the  other  hand  the  society  will 
pay  an  indemnity  proportionate  only  to  the  sum  for 
Continued  on  Page  27 


The  Idaho  Office  of  Markets 

Its  Purpose  Is  to  Benefit  Both  Buyer  and  Seller  of  Produce  and  of  Farms 


HOW  would  you  like  to  have  your  State  as  a 
silent  partner  in  your  farm  business?  Your 
State  may  not  be  working  in  that  capacity, 
but  there  are  farmers  who  under  law  have  the 
State  as  their  partner,  not  for  profit,  but  to 
benefit  them  in  their  work  and  help  them  make 
farming  a  business  proposition. 

Idaho  has  established  an  office  of  markets.  The 
title  of  the  department  covers  only  one  section  of 
the  work  carried  out  by  the  newly-created  depart- 
ment, which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  office  was  created  to  assist  settlers 
and  farmers  of  the  State  in  marketing  and  dis- 
tributing their  produce.  Farmers  there  for  sev- 
eral years  tried  to  have  a  law  of  this  nature 
passed,  and  now  their  effort  is  bearing  fruit,  as  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  has  been  made  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  two  years. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  has  appointed  a  di- 
rector of  farm  markets  and  he  has  many  things 
to  look  after  and  proves  very  helpful  to  all  who 
wish  his  services.  He  is  an  advisor  on  markets 
and  many  other  things  to  help  the  farmer  get  the 
most  lor  his  work. 

The  director  maintains  a  market  news  service 
which  includes  information  as  to  crops,  freight 
rates,  commission  rates  and  other  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  producers  and  consumers.  He 
cooperates  to  bring  the  buyer  in  touch  with  a 
seller  where  the  best  price  can  be  obtained,  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  points  out  to  the  consumer 
where  the  desired  products  can  be  had.  In  gen- 
eral, his  duty  is  to  promote  the  economical  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  all  farm  commodities. 

Of  course  the  director  has  the  authority  to  ap- 
point the  needed  help  to  carry  on  the  work  which 
his  office  calls  for.  His  helpers  and  himself  must 
always  be  ready  to  help  farmers  of  the  State  in 
any  line  in  which  assistance  is  needed. 

One  of  the  main  efforts  is  to  cooperate  with 
producers  and  consumers  in  devising  and  main- 
taining efficient  systems  of  distribution.  This  is 
with  the  aim  of  reducing  waste,  and  part  of  the 
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incidental  expenses  of  marketings  which  a  farmer 
is  put  to  many  times  before  an  outlet  for  his  goods 
is  found.  The  State  office  endeavors  to  find  a 
buyer  for  him  and  it  does  not  cost  a  cent.  Broader 
outlet  can  be  created  in  this  way,  as  the  director 
and  his  helpers  should  be  able  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  consuming  public  and  benefit  both  the 
buyer  and  seller. 

The  act  creating  the  office  was  intended  to  help 
everybody  interested  in  the  farming  business  and 
get  the  work  down  to  a  system,  so  that  the  great- 
est profits  could  be  derived  from  the  investment, 
and  also  to  protect  the  new  settlers  in  the  State 
when  they  start  out  on  a  farm.  It  seems  that 
more  or  less  fraud  is  practiced  on  homeseekers 
who  come  to  the  State.  Sometimes  they  are 
charged  exorbitant  prices  for  land  and  sometimes 
the  soil  is  worthless.  This  is  where  the  market 
office  is  of  great  value.  The  director  investigates 
such  cases  and  sees  that  the  proper  ones  are  pun- 
ished. 

Misleading  advertisements  many  times  cause  the 
farmers  a  loss  of  money,  and  newcomers  into  the 
State  are  also  swindled  in  this  manner.  Advertise- 
ments of  this  nature  are  investigated,  and  when 
he  finds  any  statements  aimed  to  deceive  he  sends 
word  to  the  homeseekers  where  the  advertisements 
pertain  to  colonization. 

To  be  of  further  assistance  to  land  seekers,  a 
classified  list  of  farm  property  for  sale  is  kept 
on  file.  Here  the  buyer  can  pick  out  the  desired 
farm  for  settlement  and  he  has  the  guarantee  of 
the  office  to  protect  him  in  buying,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  seller  has  his  property  well  advertised 
to  people  that  are  in  the  market  for  it.  Pros- 
pective buyers  may  inspect  this  file  any  time. 
The  only  expense  to  the  landowner  is  $1  for  list- 
ing the  farm,  one-half  of  which  goes  into  the  State 
treasury  and  one-half  to  be  used  for  promoting 
the  sale,  and  1  per  cent  of  the  selljng  price  for 


commission,  if  the  farm  is  sold  thru  the  office. 
This  fee  also  goes  into  the  State  treasury.  It  is 
surely  a  case  of  the  State  working  with  the  farmer 
to  help  him  in  his  business  and  make  things  easy 
for  him  and  glean  the  greatest  profit. 

The  farmer  is  to  be  well  taken  care  of  by  this 
office.  Not  alone  will  it  assist  him  in  marketing 
his  produce  and  changing  his  farm  when  he  so 
desires,  but  a  farm  help  bureau  is  maintained.  The 
director  files  applications  for  farm  help  and  also 
applications  from  laborers  who  wish  to  seek  farm 
work.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service,  either 
to  the  laborer  or  to  the  employer. 

The  appropriation  made  covers  all  expenses 
incurred  by  the  director  in  carrying  out  his  work 
and  the  money  comes  from  the  State  treasury.  At 
each  session  of  the  Legislature  the  head  of  the 
market  office  is  to  report  to  the  Governor,  outlin- 
ing the  activities  of  his  department,  and  making 
recommendations  for  improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  office. 

This  action  is  taken  by  the  State  with  the  hope 
that  better  markets  will  be  found  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  the  business  of  farming  will  be  made 
more  profitable  in  Idaho. 

Value  of  Hard  Roads 

AT  A  RECENT  meeting  of  the  Portland  Ce- 
ment Association  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Edward  N.  Hines,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  county  road  commissioners,  Wayne 
County,  Michigan,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
"The  Concrete  Road."  Mr.  Hines  presented  figures 
to  show  the  increased  property  valuation  resulting 
not  only  in  Wayne  County  but  in  Detroit,  attrib- 
utable directly  to  the  extension  of  Wayne  County's 
concrete  road  system. 

From  October  1,  1906,  to  October  1,  1915,  assessed  i 
valuation  of  townships,  villages  and  cities  outside) 
of  Detroit  showed  an  increase  of  117  per  cent,  while 
the  increase  in  assessed  valuation  for  the  same  pe-> 
riod  in  the  city  of  Detroit  was  over  57  per  cent. 
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PLANNING  THE  HOME  GARDEN 

Here  Are  Three  Important  Factors  to  Be  Considered  Right  Now 

When  fr>  Plant  phosphate  to  the  acre  is  usually  sufficient.     In  preliminary  spading  and  working  of  the  garden 

t»  llCli  lu  i  id.UL  order  to  supply  potash,  if  this  is  needed,  unleached  has  been  done,  it  is  about  as  easy  to  raise  two  or 

VEGETABLES  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  wood  ashes  may  be  distributed  over  the  garden  at  three  crops  as  to  keep  the  garden  clean  of  weeds 

— "warm   temperature"  and   "cold  tempera-  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.     Wet,  or  to  produce  only  one  picking, 

ture"  vegetables.  When  peach  and  plum  trees  leached   ashes,   have   less  fertilizer  value.     Two       The  following  amounts  of  seed  are  needed  to 

are  in  blossom  it  is  time  to  sow  in  the  ground  thousand  pounds  of  these  should  be  used.    In  order  plant  approximately  100  feet  of  row,  or  enough  to 

such  seeds  as  lettuce,  radish,  parsley,  beets,  tur-  to  start  the  plants  early  in  the  spring,  applications  supply  vegetables  for  a  family  of  four: 

nips,  cabbage,  carrots,  peas  and  onions.    The  wrin-  of  100  pounds  to  the  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  Beans,  snap..  1  pint 

kled  peas  should  not  be  planted  until  later,  as  they  sometimes  used.    It  is  important,  however,  to  re-  Beans,  pole  lima . . . . . . . . . . . .  %  pint 

are  more  liable  to  rot  in  cool  ground  than  are  the  member  that  no  form  of  commercial  fertilizer  will  Beans,  bush  lima  . .......... .  V2  pint  to  1  pint 

smooth  varieties.    When  the  apple  trees  bloom,  it  yield  good  results  unless  the  soil  is  well  supplied  Cabbage,  early........ V  ounce 

is  time  to  plant  the  heat-loving  vegetables,, such  as  with  humus.    This  frequently  may  be  furnished  in  Carrot..'  !!!!!!!!!!!! .1  1  ounce 

cucumbers,  beans,  sweet  corn,  pumpkin  and  squash,  the  form  of  sod  or  other  vegetation  which  has  over-  Cauliflower  . ............. .       1  packet 

This  is  an  old.  but  excellent,  rule.  grown  a  garden  spot  and  may  be  turned  under  with  Celery         .................     1  packet 

The  quickest  crop  to  mature  is  the  radish.    Let-  a  plow  or  spade.  Cucumber  . ........... y2  ounce 

tuce,  turnips,  peas,  beets  and  beans  usually  require  In  certain  localities  it  is  also  advisable  to  test  Eggplant  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  1  packet 

from  6  to  9  weeks,  corn  from  11  to  13  weeks,  and  the  soil  for  acidity.    Naturally    moist    soils    are  Kale,  or  Swiss  chard ...       V  ounce 

potatoes  from  15  to  16  weeks  to  mature.  likely  to  be  sour  and  in  such  a  condition  are  not  Parsley  .......  1  packet 

Lettuce  is  to  the  garden  what  the  hay  crop  is  likely  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  crops.    The  Parsnips. . ................    %  ounce 

to  the  field — always  needed,  and  gives  some  of  the  test  for  acidity  or  sourness  is  a  very  simple  one.   A  Salsify....................]]  1  ounce 

best  returns.    A  rich  sandy  loam,  with  sufficient  handful  of  the  soil  slightly  moistened  and  a  piece  Squash,  summer %  ounce 

nitrate  to  stimulate  leaf  growth  and  intensify  the  of  blue  litmus  paper,  which  can  be  obtained  from  Squash]  Hubbard  type. .......  %  ounce 

chlorophvll.  or  deep  leaf  color  of  the  plant,  and  a  anv  drug  store,  are  all  that  is  necessary.    When  '„  n     .  .       ,  . 

sufficiency  of  soft  water  keep  the  crop  crisp  and  placed  on  sour  soil  the  paper  will  turn  red.    To  ,   ine  blowing  vegetables  should  be  planted  in 

fresh.     Much   the   same   plan   is   practiced   with  correct  such  a  condition  lime  should  be  used.    The  larSer  amounts  man  those ^  just  mentioned,  and  the 

cabbage,  except  that  it  does  not  require  so  much  ground  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  air-  amounts  of  seed  given  will  be  a  guide  for  ordinary 

water.  slaked  lime  and  the  latter  worked  in  well.    Lime  requirements.    Some  families  may  need  more  of 

is  not  a  plant  food,  but  it  will  correct  the  acidity  the  various  vegetables,  and  others  may  need  less: 

Prpmri'nrr  tU     (^nrAt>rt  and  will  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  Beet  '   4  ounces 

rrep.iring  tne  Vjaraen  OOll  *  Cabbage,  late  y2  ounce  to  1  ounce 

A SIMPLE  test  to  determine  when  garden  soil  U^xr  Miir^Vi  Qf>f>A  t-n  Plant  Corn,  sweet   1  pint 

is  ready  for  plowing  or  working,  is  to  take  uuw  1V1UL.11  OCCU  IU  ridlll  Lettuce   1  ounce 

a  handful  of  earth  from  the  surface  and  t  t  EGETABLE  seed  for  planting  should  be  or-  Muskmelon   1  ounce 

close  the  fingers  tightly  on  it.    If  the  earth  com-  Y/     dered  at  once  so  as  to  be  on  hand  as  soon  Onion  sets  i   2  quarts 

pacted  in  this  way  is  dry  enough  for  cultivation,  as  the  weather  and  condition  of  the  soil  Peas,  garden   2  to  4  quarts 

it  will  fall  apart  when  the  hand  is  opened.    This  make  planting  possible.    Before  ordering  seed,  the  Radish  1  to  2  ounces 

test  is  applicable  only  to  comparatively  heavy  soils,  home  gardener  would  d«  well  to  look  over  his  gar-  Spinach  %  lb.  in  spring  and  % 

but  it  is  these  which  receive  the  most  injury  if  they  den  plot,  decide  on  the  best  location  for  each  vege-  lb.  in  fall 

are  worked  when  wet.    On  such  soils  overzealous  table,  and  determine  how  much  seed  he  will  require  Tomatoes,  late  %  ounce 

gardeners  not  only  waste  their  time,  but  frequently  for  the  space  available  for  each  variety.  Turnips  14  lb. 

do  actual  damage  by  attempting  to  work  them  too  He  will  find  it  helpful  to  make  a  rough  plan  of  Watermelon   1  ounce 

early.  his  garden  on  a  large  sheet  of  wrapping  paper.       The  string  beans,  bush  lima  beans,  sweet  corn. 

After  plowing  or  working  with  a  spade,  it  is  usu-  On  this  plan  he  can  indicate  the  spaces  to  be  used  lettuce,  peas  and  radishes  should  not  all  be  planted 

ally  desirable  to  apply  some  form  of  fertilizer,  for  each  variety  and  also,  by  means  of  colored  at  one  time,  but  successive  plantings  two  to  three 

Barnyard  or  stable  manure,  which  furnishes  both  pencils  or  symbols,  show  where  a  second  crop  is  to  weeks  apart  should  be  made  so  as  to  have  a  fresh 

plant  food  and  humus,  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  be  planted  or  interplanted  between  growing  rows,  supply  thruout  the  season. 

applications  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  to  the  and  also  arrange  for  the  second  and  third  crops  Of  early  Irish  potatoes  1  peck  to  %  bushel  will 
acre  are  satisfactory.  The  manure  should  be  dis-  which  are  to  follow  those  previously  harvested,  be  required,  and  of  late  potatoes  %  to  1  bushel,  or 
tributed  evenly  over  the  surface  and  later  worked  Such  a  plan  will  enable  him  to  keep  the  garden  more,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  ground  avail- 
in  with  a  hoe  and  rake.  Frequently,  it  is  advisable  busy  all  season,  supplying  fresh  vegetables  during  able  for  this  purpose.  If  possible,  enough  Irish 
also  to  apply  commercial  fertilizer,  especially  phos-  the  summer  and  producing  in  the  late  fall  root  potatoes  should  be  grown  to  last  thruout  the  win- 
phate.   An  application  of  300  to  600  pounds  of  acid  and  other  crops  for  winter  use.    Once  the  heavy  ter. 

What  Is  Necessary  for  Success 

Results  Found  From  a  Study  Made  of  186  Montana  Farms 


THAT  farming  is  not  a  game  of  chance  and 
that  success  on  the  farm  depends  upon  the 
application  of  sound  business  principles  is 
emphatically  shown  by  a  farm  management  survey 
that  has  recently  been  completed  by  the  Montana 
Experiment  Station,  the  results  of  which  are  re- 
ported in  Bulletin  No.  Ill,  of  that  Station. 

This  bulletin  Is  the  report  of  a  careful  study  that 
was  made  by  the  Farm  Management 
Department  on  186  farms  in  the  Gal- 
latin Valley,  Montana.  The  purpose 
of  this  work  was  to  pick  out  the 
more  successful  farms  in  the  region, 
analyze  these  farms  and  see  in  what 
respects  they  differed  from  other 
farms  in  the  region  that  were  less 
successful. 

After  careful  analysis  it  was 
found  that  success  on  these  farms 
was  not  the  result  of  chance,  but  de- 
pended upon  putting  into  practice  cer- 
tain well-known  business  principles. 

Some  of  the  more  important 
requisites  for  success  were  found  to 
be  as  follows: 

1.  Farms  should  be  large  enough 
to  give  opportunity  to  use  all  labor 
and  equipment  to  the  fullest  possi- 
ble capacity.  Where  the  usual  types 
of  farming  are  carried  on  in  this  re- 
gion, this  would  require  at  least  200 
acres  of  land. 

2.  Good  crop  yields  are  Important. 
The  more  successful  farms  have 
crop  yields  over  a  fifth  better  than 
the  average  of  the  region. 

3.  Farms  should  have  enough 
stock  to  fully  utilize  all  cheap  feeds 
and  by-products  of  the  farm  that, 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  The 
average  farm  in  this  region  should 
revive  at  least  one-fourth  of  Its  re- 
ceipts from  livestock. 


In  farm  management  work,  labor  income  is  used 
as  the  measure  of  success  in  farming.  Labor  in- 
come is  what  the  farmer  has  left  after  paying  all 
farm  expenses  and  setting  aside  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  The 
average  labor  income  on  the  farms  under  study 
was  $555. 

There  were  twenty-one  farms  in  the  group  that 


1  nuns  Should  Mint-  Enough  Stock  to  Fully    I  tlllze  mi   Cheap  Feedm 
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were  properly  organized  as  far  as  size  of  business 
and  crop  yields  were  concerned.  These  farms  had 
an  average  labor  income  of  $1,884. 

There  were  seven  farms  that  in  addition  to  hav- 
ing favorable  size  and  crop  yields,  received  at 
least  one-fourth  of  their  receipts  from  livestock. 
These  seven  farms  had  an  average  labor  income 
of  $2,514.  One  farm  in  the  survey  was  properly 
organized  in  almost  every  respect. 
The  labor  income  was  $4,413. 

Where  these  business  principles — 
size  of  business,  quality  of  business 
and  diversity  of  business — were  put 
into  effect  on  farms,  success  seemed 
absolutely  assured,  and  the  degree 
of  success  compared  very  favorably 
with  that  secured  in  other  lines. 

The  principles  of  organization 
mentioned  above  are  not  new.  They 
are  well  understood  and  are  being 
put  into  practice  in  most  of  the  suc- 
cessful business  industries  of  the 
country.  Take  for  example  our  large 
packing  establishments.  They  offer, 
perhaps,  as  good  an  example  of  ef- 
ficient management  as  could  well  be 
found.  By  careful  attention  to  these 
principles  of  management  they  are 
able  to  handle  meat  animals  at  an 
amazingly  low  cost  and  yet  make  for 
themselves  a  profit  of  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

The  results  that  they  have  achieved 
tho,  phenomenal  as  they  appear,  are 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  com- 
pared with  what  might  be  obtained 
were  these  same  principles  to  be  put 
into  universal  operation. 

A  movement  of  this  kind  if  put 
Into  effect  would  result  in  such  an 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try as  to  be  almost  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. 
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GETTING  RESULTS 

OUR  new  department,  "What  Do  You  Think," 
is  proving  mighty  popular  with  the  readers 
of  The  Farming  Business.  Letters  and  com- 
ments are  coming  from  all  over  this  country,  and 
even  from  Canada — one  of  which  is  printed  in  that 
depar-ment  this  week.  Evidently  we  "hit  the  nail 
on  the  head"  when  we  established  this  department. 
Our  readers  seem  to  feel,  some  way  or  other,  that 
this  part  of  the  paper  is  all  their  very  own,  and 
what  is  better  still,  they  are  using  it  as  their  very 
own.  That  is  just  exactly  what  we  want  them  to 
do.  It  is  a  sort  of  little  clubhouse  owned  and  run 
by  our  readers.  Here  they  sit  down  and  visit  with 
each  other  without  having  to  travel  clear  across 
the  State  or  the  continent  to  do  it.  It  is  better 
than  any  Farmers'  Institute  or  Neighborhood  Club 
which  was  ever  organized;  it  is  nation-wide,  and 
even  continent-wide — it  may  even  prove  to  be  world- 
wide, as  we  have  some  subscribers  on  other  con- 
tinents. 

BAREBACKED 

RIDING  is  one  of  the  greatest  sports  open  to 
farm  boys.  The  boy  who  is  raised  with  horses 
and  does  not  become  a  good  horseman  has 
something  lacking  in  his  makeup.  The  farm  boy 
who  does  not  at  some  time  or  other  in  his  life  feel 
an  urgent  longing  to  ride  anything  which  wears 
hair  was  born  in  the  wrong  place;  he  should  have 
been  born  in  the  city.  Among  the  fond  memories 
of  boyhood  are  memories  of  wild  rides,  without 
saddle  or  bridle,  on  the  bare  backs  of  husky  young 
colts  running  in  the  big  hilly  woods  pasture;  rides 
which  were  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  rid- 
den, by  sneaking  up  to  them  when  they  were  get- 
ting their  weekly  ration  of  salt,  grabbing  their  long 
manes  as  they  lunged  away  and  leaping  onto  their 
backs  in  approved  cowboy  fashion — probably  a 
little  later  being  raked  off  the  colt's  back  by  a  low 
hanging  branch  of  a  tree  and  getting  the  everlast- 
ing wind  knocked  out  of  us.  But  who  cared  for 
that?  It  takes  all  kinds  of  jolts  and  experiences 
to  make  life  worth  living  to  a  healthy  boy.  Show 
us  boys  who  will  ride  anything  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on  and  we  will  show  you  the  stuff  good 
citizens  are  made  of. 

DO  A  BIG  BUSINESS 

DO  A  BIG  business  this  year.  The  prices  next 
fall  and  winter  are  going  to  be  good,  even 
tho  we  get  a  bumper  crop.  It's  a  "lead  pipe 
cinch,"  and  not  a  gamble,  that  the  1917  crop  will 
sell  at  close  up  around  record  prices.  Both  sides 
to  the  big  war  have  repeatedly  expressed  their 
determination  to  fight  it  out  to  a  finish,  and  have 
declared  as  repeatedly  that  they  are  still  a  long 
way  from  being  f  mght  out.  Even  tho  the  war 
should  come  to  an  end  this  year,  it  cannot  come  to 
an  end  in  time  for  the  nations  involved  to  produce 
their  normal  amounts  of  crops  this  year.  We  can 
see  no  reason  for  getting  cold  feet  about  prices. 
In  spite  of  the  bumper  crop  of  small  grains  in  1915, 
the  crop  sold  at  unusually  high  prices — much 
higher  than  the  same  grains  had  sold  for  during 
many  previous  years.  Even  tho  the  1917  crop 
should  happen  to  be  as  big  as  that  of  1915 — and 
two  such  bumper  crops  seldom  come  so  close  to- 
gether— the  price  for  the  1917  crops  will,  no  doubt, 
be  as  good  as  the  prices  for  the  1915  crop,  and 
those  prices  will  pay  a  good  profit.  Forget  the 
howls  of  the  pessimistic  calamity  howlers,  get  busy 
and  sow  and  plant  big  crops  and  feed  all  the  good 
livestock  you  have.  This  is  going  to  be  another 
chance  for  American  farmers  to  cash  in  on  a  big 
scale. 


Buying  Pecan  Orchards 

What  is  your  opinion  of  investing  in  pecan  grow- 
ing in  the  South?  A  certain  company  agrees  to  look 
after  the  orchard  of  Ave  acres  costing  $2,000  (4  years 
old  now)  for  six  years  free,  then  for  10  per  cent  of 
the  profit. — J.  R.,  New  Jersey. 

COMMERCIAL  nut  growing  has  an  attractive 
future.  The  demand  for  choice  nuts  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  price,  for  at 
least  a  number  of  years  yet,  will  be  such  as  to 
pay  a  good  profit  on  well-managed  orchards  or 
groves.  Nuts  are  not  as  delicate  or  perishable  as 
are  fruits,  so  the  cost  of  marketing  is  less  and  the 
crop  may  be  held  for  months  at  a  low  cost  if  the 
price  at  time  of  gathering  should  prove  unsatis- 
factory. A  mature,  well-cared-for  nut  grove  should 
pay  a  satisfactory  profit  on  the  original  investment 
of  $400  an  acre.  Since  this  particular  firm  will 
care  for  the  orchard  or  grove  for  a  percentage  of 
the  net  profit,  instead  of  charging  a  stated  price 
per  acre,  the  chances  are  at  least  fair  of  your 
making  a  profit  from  the  investment,  providing — 
and  note  this  provision  carefully — the  costs  which 
they  are  to  charge  against  your  gross  income  in 
determining  your  net  profit  are  just  and  equitable. 
Look  into  all  these  items  carefully,  as  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  firm  concerning  which  you  ask. 
Remember  this  basic  principle — the  best-paying 
business  is  generally  the  one  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  owner.  Also,  it  is  generally  bet- 
ter to  put  your  money  into  a  business  with  which 
you  are  thoroly  familiar  than  to  put  it  into  one 
you  know  nothing  about.  If  you  can  afford  to  lose 
the  money  you  invest,  it  might  be  all  right  to  take 
the  chance;  if  you  can't  afford  to  lose  it,  then  we 
suggest  that  you  wait  and  invest  in  farm  loan 
bonds  you  asked  about. 

Experience  in  Cooperative  Buying 

I  saw  in  The  Farming  Business  the  inquiry  of 
R.  E.  D.,  of  Wisconsin,  asking  information  as  to 
whether  cooperative  buying  among  farmers  pays. 
He  asks  for  information  which  I  have  had  for  two 
years,  buying  for  several  locals  or  unions  of  farm- 
ers in  this  vicinity.  I  am  a  farmer  myself.  We  buy 
feed  and  flour  in  mixed  cars  and  save  15  to  25  cents 
on  each  100  pounds,  saving  %\  to  $2  a  barrel  on  flour. 
We  also  buy  cars  of  coal,  salt,  oyster  shells,  corn 
and  binder  twine  in  large  lots  and  make  a  good  sav- 
ing on  all.  Of  course  it  takes  time  to  learn  where 
to  buy  all  these  things  right.  But  I  have  learned  by 
experience  where  to  buy  some  of  it.  If  R.  E.  D.  will 
ask,  I  will  give  him  the  address  of  a  firm  in  Minne- 
apolis and  one  In  St.  Louis  that  are  reliable  on  feed 
and  flour.  I  do  not  know  which  would  suit  his  ship- 
ping point  best;  he  may  write  me  if  he  wishes  and  I 
will  give  him  details.  I  have  bought  39  loads  of  feed 
and  flour  in  two  years,  so  you  see  I  have  some  ex- 
perience. You  may  do  as  _you  please  about  printing 
my  name,  but  let  R.  E.  D.  have  it. — F.  L.,  Illinois. 

MOW  there  is  the  kind  of  cooperation  among  our 
readers  that  is  a  real  genuine  help.  F.  L.  has 
found  out  firms  which  are  reliable  and  which  treat 
the  cooperative  buyer  right;  unfortunately  not  all 
firms  do  that.  He  is  willing  to  save  R.  E.  D.  the 
necessity  of  finding  it  out  for  himself  by  more  or 
less  sad  experience.  No  doubt  he  would  be  glad  to 
do  the  same  thing  for  any  other  of  our  readers. 
In  order  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  answering  all 
inquirers  by  personal  letters  we  are  printing  only 
his  offer  to  give  this  information,  and  are  asking 
that  he  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  these 
firms  so  that  one  of  our  stenographers  can  answer 
your  inquiries,  thus  saving  him  the  trouble.  If  any 
of  you  want  this  information,  write  the  Editorial 
Rooms  of  The  Farming  Business  and  we  will  send 
it  to  you. 

When  to  Haul  Manure 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  The 
Farming  Business.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  help- 
ful farm  papers  published.  Living  in  another  coun- 
try, I  get  in  touch  with  American  ways  and  ideas. 
I  have  taken  it  only  a  few  months,  but  I  look  for- 
ward with  eagerness  to  the  arrival  of  each  new 
issue. 

I  notice  where  H.  B.  of  Iowa  asks  about  hauling 
manure.  I  woull  advise  him  in  winter  months  to 
haul  his  manure  out  every  day  or  two,  spreading  it 
either  on  the  plowed  land  or  the  pasture.  Then,  as 
the  snow  melts  in  the  spring,  all  the  plant  food  gets 
washed  into  the  soil.  I  would  place  the  summer  ma- 
nure in  a  heap  until  fall;  then  put  it  on  the  summer 
fallow,  which  would  give  you  great  results  the  fol- 
lowing year. — W.  H.  W.,  Canada. 

jNjOT  only  does  W.  H.  W.,  living  in  Canada,  get 
valuable  ideas  from  American  ways,  but  thru 
his  own  letters  and  those  of  other  Canadian  read- 
ers can  we  Americans  get  good  ideas  from  their 
experiences  and  methods.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
best  ways  in  which  this  department  can  serve  the 


readers  of  The  Farming  Business;  in  fact,  this  is 
the  primary  reason  for  establishing  it.  The  way 
in  which  our  readers  are  responding  shows  the 
value  of  it. 

We  would  offer  one  caution  to  go  with  the  advice 
of  W.  H.  W.  to  H.  B.,  this  caution  growing  out  of 
our  own  txperience  in  the  hilly  sections  of  Iowa. 
Do  not  spread  manure  during  the  winter  on  steep 
hillsides,  or  the  water  from  melting  snows  and 
spring  rains  will  wash  it  off  into  the  streams  and 
the  bottom  lands  where  it  will  do  no  good  or  where 
it  is  not  needed.  If  the  farm  is  hilly,  then  do  the 
winter  spreading  only  on  the  flat  hilltops  and  table 
lands.  On  the  hillsides,  it  should  be  spread  only 
when  it  can  be  quickly  plowed  under  or  disked  in 
to  keep  it  from  washing  away. 

In  connection  with  the  advice  to  pile  it  up  during 
the  summer,  we  would  like  to  have  the  experience 
and  opinion  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  used 
manure  pits  or  sheds  for  the  storing  of  manure; 
the  opinions  on  their  value,  growing  out  of  actual 
experience  and  use,  are  worth  a  whole  lot  more 
than  the  opinions  founded  on  theory  only.  We  very 
rarely  summer  fallow  in  this  country,  but  if  the 
summer's  accumulation  is  spread  on  the  fall  plow- 
ing and  disked  in,  it  will  serve  the  same  end.  This 
is  a  method  of  applying  manure  which  many  people 
believe  is  not  used  enough  in  this  country.  Will 
those  who  have  tried  it  relate  their  experience  and 
opinion  of  the  value  of  this  method,  for  the  good 
of  our  readers  who  have  not  tried  it  yet? 

Farm  Loan  Bonds 

Will  you  please  explain  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
Bonds?    How  could  I  secure  some  of  them? — J.  R., 

New  Jersey. 

■W/HEN  one  of  these  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks 
has  loaned  $50,000  and  taken  $50,000  worth 
of  first  farm  mortgages  to  secure  these  loans,  it 
may  then  issue  $50,000  worth  of  bonds  against  these 
mortgages  and  sell  these  bonds  to  raise  more 
money  to  loan  to  farmers.  The  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  these  bonds  are  secured  by  first  mortgage 
on  farm  lands  in  actual  operation  by  their  owners, 
the  value  of  the  land  being  double  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage — this  value  being  based  primarily  on 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  land.  Furthermore, 
the  entire  assets  of  all  twelve  banks  are  back  of 
the  bonds  issued  by  each  one;  each  borrower  must 
purchase  stock  in  his  land  bank  to  the  value  of  5 
per  cent  of  his  loan;  this  stock  is  held  by  his  local 
loan  association  as  further  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  and  principal  of  his  loan,  thus 
adding  to  the  security  back  of  the  bonds;  and  still 
further,  each  borrower  is  subject  to  an  assessment 
equal  to  another  5  per  cent  of  his  loan  in  case 
such  a  necessity  should  ever  arise,  to  pay  the  in- 
terest or  principal  of  these  bonds.  So  the  security 
back  of  these  bonds  is  good  farm  land  in  actual 
operation  and  worth — on  an  earning  basis — fully 
twice  the  amount  of  the  bonds,  a  further  10  per 
cent  liability  of  the  borrowers,  plus  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  twelve  banks.  These  bonds  are  free 
of  all  Federal  taxation,  including  the  income  tax, 
and  municipal  and  State  taxes  of  every  kind  and 
description.  The  income  from  these  bonds  is  also 
free  from  all  forms  of  taxation.  These  bonds  will 
be  issued  in  denominations  of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500 
and  $1,000.  These  bonds  are  not  yet  available,  as 
it  is  expected  these  banks  will  not  begin  lending 
money  until  about  April  1,  and  it  will  be  some  time 
after  that  before  bonds  can  be  issued.  You  can 
secure  them  from  any  of  the  twelve  banks,  which 
are  located  as  follows: 

Springfield,  Mass.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Columbia, 
S.  C;  Louisville,  Ky.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Wichita,  Kan.; 
Houston,  Texas;  Berkely,  Cal.;  Spokane,  Wash.  A 
letter  addressed  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank  in  any 
of  these  cities  will  bring  you  full  information  as  to 
when  bonds  will  be  for  sale,  and  the  rate  of  inter- 
est which  they  will  bear.  They  will  not  pay  more 
than  5  per  cent  and  may  pay  only  4,  the  interest 
rate  of  the  bonds  being  1  per  cent  less  than  the 
interest  rate  of  the  mortgages  used  as  security 
back  of  them. 


Flavors  in  Milk 

MILK  has  its  natural  flavor,  which  is  a  pleas- 
ant flavor  to  most  people,  and  then  it  can 
have  acquired  flavors.  These  are  of  two 
kinds.  First,  from  the  food  the  cow  eats.  If  onions 
or  garlic  are  eaten,  their  odor  will  be  passed  into 
the  milk.  Some  weeds  also  cause  flavors  in  the 
milk.  Second,  the  milk  will  also  absorb  many 
odors.  To  produce  milk  with  a  good  flavor  it  is 
necessary  that  the  cow  is  not  fed  anything  that  will 
cause  bad  flavors  and  that  the  milk  be  kept  where 
it  cannot  absorb  any  odors. 
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^HE  fact  that  this  country  seems  to 
be  fast  approaching  actual  war 
with  Germany  has  been  interpreted 
by  most  traders  as  a  bullish  feature, 
the  argument  being  that  the  Allies 
will  have  closer  credit  relations  with 
this  country,  with  a  greater  assur- 
ance of  being  able  to  move  supplies. 
Conditions  abroad  do  not  suggest  any 
lessened  demand  for  wheat  or  other 
grains,  the  transportation  question 
being  the  main  problem.  Argentine 
shipments  are  small,  and  from  all  re- 
ports there  will  not  be  much  compe- 
tition from  that  quarter,  while  short- 
age of  tonnage  works  against  large 
Australian  shipments. 

Rail  conditions  still  continue  un- 
satisfactory, but  some  improvement 
is  expected.  Warmer  weajher  will 
help  matters. 

/■*ROP  news  was  an  important  influ- 
ence'in  the  wheat  trade  last  week, 
bad  reports  coming  especially  from 
western  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In 
connection  with  these  bullish  re- 
ports, the  high  premiums  for  cash 
wheat,  with  limited  offerings,  and  the 
strength  in  coarse  grains  encouraged 
buyers,  while  the  shorts  also  were 
heavy  buyers.  Local  bears  have  tried 
to  fight  the  advance,  but  have  not  had 
any  success,  reactions  being  com- 
paratively small  and  due  principally 
to  realizing  at  different  times. 

Speculative  interest^ls  still  cen- 
tered in  the  May.  but  there  has  been 
more  activity  in  the  new  crop  months 
recentlv  on  account  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  crop  news,  which  has  made 
short  selling  of  the  new  crop  months 
less  attractive. 

It  is  supposed  there  is  a  big  short 
interest  in  both  Julv  and  Septem- 
ber, the  new  crop  months  having 
been  sold  short  straight  as  well  as 
against  purchases  of  the  May.  If 
the  crop  losses  prove  to  be  any- 
where near  what  the  present  reports 
indicate,  the  position  of  the  shorts 
would  not  be  particularly  enviable. 

Clearances  last  week  were  of  fair 
proportions.  Canadian  wheat  is  like- 
ly to  be  pressed  for  sale  and  ship- 
ment soon,  but  exporters  are  of  the 
opinion  that  about  all  the  surplus 
wheat  stocks  In  this  country  have 
been  sold  and  are  waiting  shipment. 

ITARLY  In  the  week  there  was  con- 
siderable profit  taking  by  leading 
longs  in  corn,  but  the  market  ab- 
sorbed the  offerings  and  rallied  eas- 
ily, making  new  high  marks  for  the 
crop  nearly  every  day,  realizing  sales 
not  being  enoi'gh  to  check  the  up- 
ward trend.  Provision  prices  con- 
tinue to  soar,  while  livestock  values 
are  high  enough  to  encourage  farm- 
ers to  hold  for  higher  prices.  Ar- 
gentine reports  confirm  the  practi- 
cal failure  of  the  crop,  no  exportable 
surplus  being  indicated. 

QATS  activity  has  increased  mate- 
rially  vMth  the  highest  nrices  in 
weeks.  Week  end  profit  taking 
caused  a  fair  reaction  from  best 
prices.  While  statistics  are  bearish, 
the  fact  that  corn  and  wheat  have 
advanced  rapidly  makes  oats  prices 
relatively  cheap.  Cash  prices  for 
track  oats  have  been  strong  also, 
premiums  advancing  sharply. 

Range  of  prices  for  immediate  and 
future  deliveries  of  the  three  leading 
cereals  on  the  Chicago  market  for 
the  week  was  as  follows: 

High        Low  Close 
Cash  wheat. $1  98       $1.92  $1.96% 
May  wheat..  1.93%      1.82%  1.91 
July  wheat..  1.(54%     1.58%  1,88% 
Sept.  wheat.  1.49%     1.43%  1.48% 
Cash  corn...  1.18        1.10%  1.18 
May  corn...  1.18%     1.09%  1.16% 
July  corn...  1.15%     1.07%  1.14% 
Sept.  corn..  1.12%     1.06%  1.12% 
Cash  oats  . .    .64  .61%  .64 

May  oats  62  .57%  .61% 

July  oats...    .58%       .55%  .58% 

|40O  receipts  of  11,000  head  at  Chi- 
cago Saturday  made  steady  to  5c 
higher  prices,  topping  at  $15.15,  with 
the  bulk  at  $14.90@15.05.  Shippers 


bought  2,500  head,  and  there  was  a 
good  demand  from  packers,  all  of 
the  local  killers  being  in  the  trade. 
Offerings  were  well  cleared  and  the 
market  closed  strong. 

Final  prices  made  hogs  largely  10c 
higher  than  the  previous  week,  while 
pigs  were  unchanged  for  the  best 
and  25@50c  lower  for  common  light 
and  underweights.  The  average 
price    of  all  hogs  for  the  week  was 


placed  at  $15,  a  new  high  record,  and 
compared  with  $14.75  the  previous 
week. 

gEEF  cattle  values  finished  the 
week  at  a  sharp  slump  from 
high  levels  recently  reached,  but 
showing  little  change  from  the  pre- 
vious week's  close.  Receipts  the 
first  part  of  the  week  fell  far  short 
of  requirements  and  highest  prices 


What's 
Back  of" 
TheXd? 


THE  JOHN  M.  SMYTH  MERCHANDISE  COMPANY  of  Chicago  was 

established  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  in  1867  that  John  M.  Smyth 
opened  a  small  retail  furniture  store.  At  the  time  it  was  little  dreamed 
by  the  founder  that  his  little  store  would  develop  into  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  house  furnishing  markets  in  the  world. 

The  growth  of  this  business  has  kept  steady  pace  with  the  growth 
of  Chicago,  and  the  remarkable  development  of  either  is  parallel  to 
that  of  the  other.  The  early  reputation  for  satisfactory  dealings 
built  by  the  little  store  has  continued  and  increased,  and  today  finds 
expression  in  the  patronage  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
its  customers  of  half  a  century  ago. 

When  his  Chicago  enterprise  had  become  an  institution  of  long- 
established  soundness,  Mr.  Smyth  decided  to  make  his  business 
nation-wide,  and  in  1899  he  published  his  first  catalog  of  general 
merchandise  of  all  kinds.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  sold  household 
goods  exclusively.  He  now  became  a  general  merchant,  and  through 
his  catalog,  called  "A  Dictionary  of  Economy  for  Every  Home  on 
Earth,"  the  John  M.  Smyth  Merchandise  Company  soon  found  itself 
with  customers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  All  orders  are  exe- 
cuted on  the  following  guarantee: 

"We  guarantee  to  accept  the  return  of  any  article  you  may  buy 
from  us  that  is  not  satisfactory  to  you,  and  we  will  refund  the  money 
and  pay  the  postage,  express  or  freight  charges  to  and  from  your 
home,  or  we  will  exchange  any  article  we  sell  you  and  pay  the 
charges." 

To  live  up  to  this  guarantee,  honest  merchandise,  honest  prices 
and  honest  methods  must  be  employed.  This  policy  has  brought  the 
company  customers  by  the  thousands,  and  today  its  files  actually 
contain  the  names  of  several  million  people  who  send  to  this  Chicago 
company  for  most  of  their  personal  and  household  needs.  The  large 
catalog  of  general  merchandise  of  all  kinds  is  published  twice  a 
year — in  January  and  July.  The  company's  tremendous  buying 
capacity  enables  it  to  present  its  offerings  to  its  customers  at  prices 
which  are  very  attractive  and  which  permit  of  an  actual  and  very 
substantial  saving. 

The  pictures  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  this  article  show  a  portion 
of  the  plant  of  this  big  concern. 
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on  record  were  made.  Settlement  of 
rail  difficulties  was  followed  by  a 
freer  movement  of  supplies  from  pro- 
ducing centers,  however,  and  pack- 
ers had  little  trouble  in  reducing 
values,  as  consumptive  needs  were 
not  voluminous.  Calves  sold  and 
closed  50@75c  higher  than  a  week 
ago. 

^EW  high  record  marks  were 
made  in  the  market  for  sheep 
and  lambs  at  Chicago  last  week,  and 
prices  closed  at  a  substantial  gain 
for  the  week,  altho  showing  a  reac- 
tion from  the  high  point.  Receipts 
showed  a  decrease,  while  the  demand 
was  of  good  volume  and  urgent 
character.  Lambs  topped  the  week 
at  $15.35  and  sheep  reached  $12.75. 
Western  yearlings  sold  up  to  $14.10 
and  ewes  up  to  $12.50. 

Movement  at  the  Chicago  yards  for 
all  livestock  was  as  follows: 

Receipts —  Hogs  Sheep  Cattle 
Last  week  ...110,071  75,928  46,526 
Prev.  week  ..172,995  80,658  52,182 
Last  year  ...152,087    61,511  51,410 

Shipments — 
Last  week  ...  34,184    14,774  9,689 
Prev.  week  ..  27,179    14,277  12,338 
Last  year          22,902  ,  12,272  10,154 

Newsy  Market  Notes  ' 

Provisions  specialists  are  of  the 
opinion  that  moderate  declines  in 
hogs  would  not  materially  upset 
prices  for  provisions,  as  hogs  are  re- 
garded too  high. 

*  *  * 

Kansas  City  wheat  stocks  de- 
creased 466,000  bushels  for  five  days, 
the  total  stocks  of  wheat  being  5,910,- 
000  bushels.  Corn  stocks  are  318,- 
000  and  oats  1,880,000  bushels. 

*  *  * 

Seaboard  advices  said  the  eastern 
ports  were  becoming  congested  again 
and  that  the  Allies  were  not  able  to 
move  the  grain  already  bought.  A 
leading  New  York  broker  said  that 
there  was  little  new  business  in 
American  wheat  either  at  the  sea- 
board or  from  the  gulf. 

*  #  * 

Foreign  advices  on  oats  indicate 
heavy  consumption  with  moderate 
arrivals.  American  offers  were  firm, 
with  Argentine  stocks  light.  Argen- 
tina is  making  practically  no  new  of- 
fers of  oats.  Liverpool  reported  corn 
prices  strong  on  bullish  advices 
from  Argentina.  Broomhall  cabled 
that  the  continent  was  absorbing 
wheat  freely. 

*  *  * 

French  reports  said  many  mills 
have  closed,  with  interior  prices 
high.  Shipments  to  France  light,  ex- 
cept from  America.  Arrivals  of  grain 
at  United  Kingdom  ports  are  said  to 
be  moderate,  but  sufficient  as  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  wheat  makes  the 
demand  lighter.  Stocks  are  increas- 
ing, and  the  supply  on  passage  is 
said  to  be  increasing  also. 

*  *  * 

The  big  demand  for  spring  wheat 
for  seeding  all  thru  Nebraska  is  re- 
garded as  indication  that  the  loss  in 
winter  wheat  has  been  heavy.  Re- 
ports to  this  effect,  were  received  by 
commission  houses  operating  thru 
the  West.  Crop  reports  received  in- 
dicated a  low  condition  of  the  crop 
east  of  the  Mississippi  with  plow-up 
estimated  at  10  to  20  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

Argentine  visible  supply  of  wheat 
last  week  increased  1,110,000  bush- 
els and  corn  increased  200,000  bush- 
els.   Comparative  totals  follow: 

Last  wk.  Prev.  wk.  Last  yr. 
Wheat   7,400,000   6,290,000  11,040,000 
Corn   ..1,400,000   1,200,000  3,324,000 

Minneapolis  wheat  stocks  de- 
creased 180,000  bushels  for  the  week. 

*  *  * 

The  crop  report  of  one  leading 
firm  indicates  the  heaviest  loss  in 
winter  wheat  acreage  ever  known, 
with  the  exception  of  1912.  In  eleven 
principal  winter  wheat  States  there 
will  be,  according  to  this  report, 
about  4,885,000  acres  plowed  up. 
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LIGHT  DRAFT 
PLOWS 

Built  for  the  Field  Test. 

Three-Quarters  of  a  Century  of  "Knowing 
How"  Hammered  Into  Every 
One  of  Them. 

The  product  of  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  has 
always  been  noted  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
great  6tren£th  and  ease  of  operation.  It  was  upon 
such  a  basis  that  the  founders  of  this  business  made 
their  implements,  established  their  reputation,  and 
built  their  factory.  It  is  upon  the  same  foundation 
that  the  business  has  been  carried  on  to  this  day, 
and  in  1917  we  celebrate  our  Diamond  Jubilee;  75 
years  of  practical  experience  gained  through  con- 
stantly  striving  to  provide  for  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  three  generations  of  American  farmers. 

For  an  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  have 
met  the  demand,  and  today  we  operate  the  largest 
and  oldest  permanently  established  plow  factory  in 
the  whole  world.    "It's  the  way  we  build  them." 


Light  Draft  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and 
Cultivators  are  made  in  all  types  and  sizes, 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  sections,  and 
are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

We  also  make  the  mo6t  complete  line  of  Trac- 
tion Engine  Plows  produced,  and  we  have  a  special 
catalog  devoted  to  these  famous  plows. 

The  P*0  Little  Genius 
Engine  Gang  Plow 

was  the  most  popular  plow  shown  at  all  points  on 
the  1916  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 

We  will  send  P  &  O  Catalogs  to  any  address. 
While  P  &  O  Implements  are  sold  only  through 
established  implement  dealers,  we  welcome  corres- 
pondence from  farmers  in  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company 

Canton,  Illinois 

Kansas  City  Dallas  Minneapolis 

Omaha  Portland  (Ore.)  St.  Louis 

Sioux  Falls     Spokane      Denver   Oklahoma  City 


Guaranteed  Seed  Corn 


We  have  the  finest  Reid's  Tollow  Dent,  Learning, 
and  Jolinson  c'onuty  White  seed  corn  we  have  grown 
in  four  years.  Thousands  of  shipments  have  already 
been  made,  each  making  a  satisfied  customer. 

This  corn  13  bred  on  our  own  farms,  and  all  is  placed 
!n  our  heated  plants  in  the  fall  where  it  ia  protected 
all  winter  from  frost.  Hundredsof  testa  show  a  germi- 
nation of  nearly  100  per  cent.  In  every  case  we  guar- 
antee 95  per  cent  and  you  have  12  days  in  which  to 
test  and  inspect.  Bend  for  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog.  Free.  Much  wheat  is  dead  and  good  seed 
house  corn  will  be  scarce.  Order  while  the  supply 
lasts.  All  orders  forth©  above  varieties  can  be  tilled 
same  day  received.   We  handle  no  crib  corn. 

"The  Seed  House  on  the  Farm" 
W.  T.  AINSWORTH  &  SONS.  Box  L4,  Ma«on  City,  III. 
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MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach* 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.-  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  PHPF  ft  A  A  If 
gain  list  and  free  book  iliCb  DUUli 
describing  the  SH  AW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes*  new 
and  second*hand,  035  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  i5i.Gale.burf ,  Kanaaa. 


Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas- 
sive. Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  M  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  9  Months  Trial.  Easy  Term*.  Sizes 
IK  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Y.ar  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.      A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
16*1  King  •treat,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


FREE 


A  pair  of  Mi.td  E  verb*  tiring  Straw- 
fcarry  [.!  ...i  .  large  ykt.  of  new 
.1  ratarlta,  Sudan  Grafts  unci 


FfTastlnB.    Send  10c  fo 


"•■'Wi    rm.riii,  nunin    UrlU  ftna 

Silk  Laal  Poppy  need,  all  Fran  for 


TOO  DIMS*.  Wo  offer  irenuino  i'rouTCHnivo  Kv'er* 
bcarinir  plnnta  at  GOc  per  dor.;  IX)<-  f-.r  fifj:  SI. 76  for 
100;  16.00  for  826.  allpoatpald.  CATALOG  Kllhtt. 

The  Gardntr  Nursery  Co.,  6qi448  ,  Osage,  lava 


STRAWBERRIES  ^ZlT^l 

Rokaly'a  famous  Michigan  plant*.  Only  hardy  well 
rooted  stock.  All  varieties— Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
iilackberry,  Currant,  etc.,  including  the  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY.    Write  today  aure  for  free  catalog. 

J.  H   ROKCLV.  BOX  R%  BRIDOMAN.  MICH- 


f-|   CPTItlR  HOME.  FARM  THEATRE  «nd  STORE 

CLEV  I  lllV  Light  Pbnti,  Economical,  Sstr.  Ckin. 
info  Htoraf*  flatt.rlo,  Dynamo.,  Power  Motor.,  Engine*,  Ji.  If. 
Hallway..  Catalog  t  tU,  OHIO  ELECTRIC  WOBKB,  Clertlaud.  O. 


INVENTIONS   AND  INT 


Harrow  Attachment 

PXPERIENCE  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  best  time  to  har- 
row ground  is  immediately  after  the 
plow.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  number  of  attachments 
for  plows  whereby  the  ground  is  har- 
rowed or  disked,  or  otherwise  pul- 
verized, immediately  as  it  is  turned 
over  by  the  plow. 

The  harrow  attachment  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  is  de- 
signed especially  for  use  on  a  side 
hill  plow.  These  side  hill  plows  are 
designed  to  always  throw  the  dirt 
down  hill,  regardless  of  whether  one 
is  plowing  north  or  south,  east  or 
west.  The  harrow  attachment  shown 
here  consists  essentially  of  a  long 
bar  held  to  the  rear  of  the  plow  by 
means  of  braces.  The  harrow  at- 
tachment may  be  shifted  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  this  crossbar.  As 


shown  in  the  illustration,  it  is  fol- 
lowing the  left-hand  plow.  When 
the  plowman  gets  to  the  end  of  the 
field  and  turns  around  to  go  back 
so  that  he  is  using  the  right-hand 
plow  instead  of  the  left,  then  the 
harrow  is  simply  shifted  to  the  right 
on  this  bar  so  that  it  then  travels 
behind  the  right-hand  plow. 

Windfall  Catcher 

\\fITH  the  use  of  the  invention 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawing  one  can  pasture  hogs  in 
an  orchard  without  having  the 
hogs  eat  the    windfall   apples  and 


other  fruit.  This  invention  consists 
of  a  frame  which  is  built  so  that  it 
can  be  set  around  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
Over  the  top  of  this  frame  is 
stretched  a  series  of  canvas  bags 
with  spouts  in  the  bottoms  of  them. 
This  attachment  is  designed  to  cover 
all  of  the  ground  under  a  tree  so 
that  the  fruit  falling  from  the  tree 
falls  into  these  canvas  hoppers;  then 
once  a  day  the  orchardist  goes 
around  thru  his  orchard  with  bas- 
kets or  basket  and  cart,  and  dumps 
the  fruit  out  of  the  bottom  of  these 
hoppers  into  his  basket  and  puts 
them  in  his  cart  or  wagon.  Thus  the 
fruit  is  caught  as  it  falls  without  in- 
jury and  is  kept  off  the  ground,  so 
that  hogs,  chickens,  or  other  animals 
in  the  orchard  will  not  injure  it. 


To  Break  Sitters        Spraying  With  Powder 


gIDDY  may  be  content  to  sit  on 
door  knobs  and  china  eggs  when 
she  has  the  sitting  fever,  but  she  cer- 
tainly is  not  fond  of  sitting  on  fish 
hooks,  sharp  tacks,  nails,  etc.  -Some 


ingenious  man  has  taken  advantage 
of  this  fact  to  develop  a  contrivance 
to  be  used  in  breaking  hens  of  their 
desire  to  sit.  This  attachment  con- 
sists of  a  sleeve  which  is  attached  to 
poor  biddy's  leg.  On  this  sleeve  are 
mounted  sharp  spurs  or  prongs 
which  point  upward,  so  that  when 
she  tends  to  sit  down  on  her  feet  and 
the  eggs  under  her,  she  sits  on  these 
spurs,  which  stick  her  in  the  breast. 
Then,  of  course,  she  naturally  gets 
up  because  she  doesn't  like  this 
sharp  thing  which  is  sticking  her  in 
the  tender  breast.  If  you  have  a 
cantankerous  old  hen  which  insists 
on  sitting,  even  when  you  duck  her 
in  the  stock  tank,  just  fasten  one  of 
these  attachments  on  her  leg  and  she 
will  soon  be  cured  of  the  habit. 

Hatching-Brooding  Pen 

J-JERE  is  shown  a  very  handy  pen 
to  be  used  in  hatching  and  brood- 
ing chickens  with  hens.  It  is  a  small, 
individual  house  of  three  rooms.  The 
one  room  at  the  left  is  where  the 
hen  sits  on  her  nest  and  hatches  her 
eggs,  the  one  at  the  right  is  a  little 
exercising  yard  for  the  hen  and  the 
chicks  after  they  are  hatched.  The 
smaller  one  in  the  middle  is  a  feed- 
ing room.  The  hatching  and  feeding 
rooms  are  covered  with  weather- 
tight  roof;  the  brooding  room  or  pen 
has  walls  and  roof  of  wire  netting. 
The  roof  over  the  feeding  room  may 
be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
feed  and  water  into  the  room  for  the 
hen  and  her  chickens.  A  small  door 
connects  from  the  feeding  room  into 
the  exercisiDg  room  or  pen.  This 
door  may  be  opened  and  closed  by 
means  of  a  small  rod  extending  from 
it  up  thru  the  roof  of  the  exercising 
pen. 

By  using  small,  individual  build- 
ings of  this  kind  the  hen  feels  per- 
fectly at  home  after  she  has  come  off 
the  nest  with  her  brood  of  chicks  and 
will  give  no  trouble,  as  often  hap- 
pens where  a  hen  and  her  chicks  are 
moved  from  the  henhouse  to  the  or- 
chard or  the  door  yard.  After  the 
chicks  are  old  enough  to  range 
around  the  yard  or  orchard  with 
their  mother,  a  door  in  the  exercis- 
ing pen  may  be  opened  to  let  the  hen 
out  with  her  chickens  during  fair 
weather.  Prior  to  this  time,  how- 
ever, they  may  be  kept  in'  the  build- 
ing which  is  illustrated  here.  The 
little  exercising  pen,  covered  and 
surrounded  by  wire  netting,  gives 
them  plenty  of  chance  to  get  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  without  enabling 


JJSING  insecticides  and  fungicides 
in  the  form  of  powder  instead  of 
liquid  is  the  latest  thing  in  the  devel- 
opment of  spraying  on  a  commercial 
scale.  Of  course  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  old-fashioned  "Bug  Powder" 
for  killing  the  bugs  on  the  one  or 
two  lonesome  currant  bushes  out  in 
the  garden,  where  the  powder  is  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  small  hand  bel- 
lows or  powder-gun.  But  using  a 
gasoline  engine  with  which  to  blow 
great  clouds  of  poisonous  powders 
thru  all  the  trees  of  a  large  commer- 
cial orchard  is  a  new  thing  in  bug 
killing.  The  same  poisonous  com- 
pounds are  used  in  this  powder 
"spraying"  as  we  are  familiar  with 
in  liquid  sprays;  but  they  are  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  dust-like  powder  in- 
stead of  a  liquid  solution,  and  they 
have  the  same  death-dealing  effect 
as  have  the  liquid  sprays..  They  have 
the  added  advantage  that  they  settle 
readily  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  in- 
stead of  only  the  one  side  against 
which  they  are  blown  in  the  process 
of  spraying,  as  do  the  liquids.  The 
best  time  to  apply  the  powder  is 
when  there  is  a  light  wind  blowing; 
not  so  strong,  however,  that  the  dust 
cloud  will  not  hang  for  a  little  while 
in  a  tree.    The  powders  may  be  ap- 


them  to  wander  away  from  their 
mother  where  they  will  be  killed  by 
a  sudden  shower. 


The  Newest  Thing  in  Spray  lag,} 


plied  just  as  they  are  received  from 
the  manufacturer,  and  do  not  need  to 
receive  special  treatment  and  be  di- 
luted as  do  the  liquid  poisons. 

New  "Fire  Bricks" 

^IRCONIA,  a  new  refractory  body, 
is,  chemically,  the  oxide  of  the 
uncommon  metal  zirconium.  Zir- 
conia  is  a  white  sdbstance,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  4.2,  and  a  melting 
point  of  nearly  3,600  degrees  Fahr.; 
it  shows  a  high  resistance  to  corro- 
sive slags,  metals,  and  metallic  ox- 
ides; it  conducts  heat  slowly,  being 
twice  as  efficient  as  fire  brick  in  this 
respect;  it  has  a.  low  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion, undergoing  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  without  fracturing. 
Experiments  show  that  zirconia  is 
superior  to  fire  brick  and  most  other 
kinds  of  furnace  linings,  both  as  to 
cost  and  durability. 

Since  the  passage  in  1912  of  the 
act  providing  funds  for  land  classifi- 
cation, and  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
classification  work,  a  total  of  18,- 
477,781  acres  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  National  Forests.  This  in- 
cludes an  elimination  of  approxi- 
mately 5,800,000  acres  of  land  from 
the  Chugach  National  Forest  in  Alas- 
ka, which  embraced  lands  of  low 
value  for  any  purpose  other  than 
mining. 

For  Full  Information  ReKnrdluK  Any  of  Tli*«e 
I'lirmiuK  liiiNiueNM  (jilviiig  the  Title  of  tue  VrtH 
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RESTING  DISCOVERIES 


More  Gas 

TTHE  Rittman  process,  originated  in 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
elaborated  as  an  industrial  method 
under  the  auspices  of  the  same  bu- 
reau, has  now  issued  from  the  ex- 
perimental stage  and  taken  its  posi- 
tion as  a  recognized  industrial  asset 
in  the  nation's  cycle  of  productive 
activity.  By  its  aid  vast  quantities 
of  petroleum  waste,  hitherto  avail- 
able for  little  beyond  fuel  purposes, 
can  be  transformed  at  will  either 
into  gasoline  for  use  in  motor  en- 
gines or  into  benzine  and  toluene, 
also  susceptible  of  the  same  utiliza- 
tion but  constituting  likewise  the 
crude  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  two  coal-tar  high  explosives — 
picric  acid  and  trinitrotoluene— and 
forming  also  the  starting  points  for 
the  synthesis  of  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  dyestuffs,  medicinals,  pho- 
tographic chemicals,  artificial  fla- 
vors, and  perfumes. 

Under  normal  conditions  in  times 
of  peace  the  by-products  of  our  coke 
ovens  will  more  than  meet  the  na- 
tion's demands  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  latter  categories  of  chemicals. 
The  case  is,  however,  far  different 
,in  regard  to  the  supply  of  motor  fuel 
for  automobiles,  airplanes,  and  mo- 
tor craft.    Apprehension  is  felt  that 


rundfr  Inntead  of  Liquid 

at  an  early  date  the  'supply  of  gaso- 
line from  crude  petroleum,  or  of  ben- 
zine and  toluene  from  the  distillation 
of  coal,  may  fall  far  behind  the 
world's  demand  for  motor  fuel. 

The  Rittman  process  promises  to 
Telieve  entirely  this  anxiety,  or  at 
least  postpone  all  danger  of  a  short- 
age to  a  very  distant  date.  Eco- 
nomically, it  will  act  as  a  healthful 
check  upon  any  unnatural  tendency 
to  increase  the  price  of  ordinary 
gasoline.  The  process  as  now  per- 
fected makes  it  possible  to  produce 
gasoline  at  a  cost  of  6  cents  per 
gallon.  This  figure  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  current  wholesale 
rate  of  22  cents  per  gallon  for  gaso- 
line obtained  directly  from  petro- 
leum refineries. 

The  process  is  thoroly  protected 
by  patents.  Manufacture  in  the 
United  States  is  permitted  without 
payment  of  license  fells  or  royalties. 
Manufacture  abroad  is  permissible 
under  the  patent  rifehts  secured  in 
the  different  countries  on  the  pay- 
ment of  fixed  license  fees.  The 
American  company  controlling  the 
patents  is  now  actively  engaged  in 
introducing  this  new  and  distinctly 
American  process  in  the  leading  for- 
eign countries,  where  its  advent  is 
warmly  welcomed.  There  Is  every 
indication  that  the  American  Rittman 
process  will  be  installed  in  all  lands. 


■  vrnMona  and  lll«.  .,n  ri.  «,  \\  riu-  The 
M  Oui»-  of  Ihr  IxMiif  In  Whicn  It  tppmrrd 


Working  the  Car" 

J^AXY  people  have  wished  that  they 
could  use  their  automobiles  for 
operating  belt-driven  machinery.  A 
Chicago  firm  has  secured  a  patent  on 
an  arrangement  which  will  enable 


car  owners  to  do  this.  This  is  a 
special  shaft  connected  into  the 
transmission  case  of  an  automobile 
with  a  belt  pulley  attached  on  the 
end  of  this  shaft,  outside  the  frame 
of  the  car.  This  arrangement  puts 
the  belt  pulley  of  the  automobile  in 
the  same  position  with  reference  to 
the  car  frame  as  the  belt  pulley- on 
the  ordinary  traction  engine.  The 
gearing  on  the  inner  end  of  this  spe- 
cial shaft  inside  the  transmission 
case  of  the  car  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  engaged  with  the  clutch 
shaft  of  the  car  so  as  to  give  differ- 
ent belt  pulley  speeds.  Also  a  clutch 
enables  the  belt  pulley  to  be.  stopped 
and  started  without  having  to  stop 
and  start  the  engine.  This  pulley 
can  be  operated  with  the  car  stand- 
ing idle,  the  same  as  a  belt  pulley 
cn  a  traction  engine. 

Rocking  Chair  Fan 

pOMFORT  of  a  kind  may  now  be 
had  in  hot  weather  by  those  who 
are  fond  of  using  a  rocking  chair. 
This  comfort  may  be  had  by  the  use 
of  the  fan  attachment  for  rocking 
chairs,  patented  by  an  Indiana  man 
and  shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration. This  attachment  may  be 
fastened  to  any  rocking  chair;  then, 
as  a  person  in  the  chair  rocks  back 
and  forth,  this  paddle  fan  over  the 
head  is  operated,  keeping  up  a  gentle 
draft  of  air  over  the  head.  In  this 
way  one  may  rock  and  fan  herself 
without  having  to  operate  an  ordi- 
nary fan  with  the  hand.  This  may 
prove  of  special  interest  to  women- 
folks who  like  to  rock  and  crochet 
or  do  other  needlework  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  way  they  can  continue 
their  needlework  and  still  keep  them- 
selves fanned.  The  attachment  is 
fastened  to  the  headpiece  of  I  e 
chair  back  and  to  a  crossbar,  which 
is  in  turn  fastened  to  the  rear  end  of 
the  rockers.  The  fan  is  operated  by 
the  lower  end  of  the  upright  strik- 
ing the  floor  when  the  chair  is  rocked 
backward;  then  when  the  chair  is 
rocked  forward,  the  weight  of  the 


Dust  Protector 

JT  IS  a  Welshman,  living  in  his  na- 
tive country  of  Wales,  who  has  in- 
vented the  attachment  shown  here- 
with for  placing  on  automobiles  to 
prevent  the  raising  of  dust  by  the 
wheels  of  the  car.  This  attachment 
consists  of  a  series  of  pipes  which  are 
hung  under  the  frame  of  the  car. 
Mouths  are  placed  in  front  of  and  be- 
hind each  wheel  of  the  car,  the  dust 
raised  by  the  wheels  being  gathered 
up  by  these  mouths  and  conducted 
thru  the  series  of  pipes  and  dis- 
charged thru  mouths  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  series  of  pipes.  It  is  claimed 
that  with  this  arrangement  on  a  car, 
when  traveling  even  very  slowly  on 
dusty  roads,  the  dust  will  be  collect- 
ed by  these  pipes  and  discharged 
from  the  rear  end,  so  that  none  of  it 


will  rise  around  the  body  of  the  car 
and  cause  any  discomfort  to  those 
who  are  riding  in  the  car. 

Hot  Pan  Lifter 

gY  MEANS  of  the  Utter  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing,  peo- 
ple can  lift  and  handle  hot  pans  or 
plates  without  danger  of  burning 
themselves.  This  lifter  consists  of  a 
handle  and  a  wire  frame  with  two 
stiff  wire  loops  hanging  downward 


fan  and  its  upright  causes  it  to  slide 
downward  and  be  revolved  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 


from  the  frame,  one  of  these  loops 
being  able  to  slide  backward  and 
forward  on  the  upper  members  of  the 
frame.  A  coil  spring  connecting 
these  two  downward  hanging  loops 
enables  the  contrivance  to  be  used 
on  pans  and  plates  of  different  diam- 
eters. This  spring  holds  the  loops 
firmly  under  the  lip  or  edge  of  the 
pan  or  plate.  After  hooking  this  un- 
der the  rim  of  the  pan  or  plate,  the 
outfit  may  be  lifted  just  as  a  skillet 
or  spider  is  lifted  by  the  handle. 

Oklahoma  Cooperation 

QNE  of  the  most  successful  cooper- 
ative trading  companies  of  the 
Southwest  has  been  in  operation  at 
Mooreland,  Okla.,  since  June,  1915. 
It  now  has  265  members.  Up  to  No- 
vember 15,  this  company  handled  163 
cars  of  wheat  and  127  cars  of  coal. 
It  handled  11,543  pounds  of  butter 
in  the  last  six  months  of  1916.  It 
shipped,  for  farmer  members,  10,000 
bushels  of  oats  and  5,000  bushels  of 
corn.  The  estimated  profits  for  1916 
were  $12,000.  The  company  now  is 
planning  to  include  poultry  products 
so  that  nothing  but  strictly  fresh 
eggB  will  be  sold. 


One  Man  Pulls 
Any  Stump 


You  can  carry, 
«et  up  and  op- 
perate  this  pul- 
ler with  ease 
—  horses  are 
unnecessary. 


Kirstin  l*™* 

This  KIRSTIN  One  Man  Stump  Puller  is  in 
a  class  by  itself.  It  is  as  superior  as  it  is  dif- 
ferent. Just  a  steady  back  and  forth  motion 
on  the  lever  gives  tons  of  pull  on  the  stump. 

The  secret  of  its  great  power  is  in  double 
leverage.  Made  of  high-grade  steel,  com- 
bining great  strength,  durability  and  light 
weight.  Soft  steel  clutches  grip  and  •  pull 
without  wear  on  the  cable.  Clears  over  an 
acre  from  one  anchor.  Changes  the  speed 
while  operating. 

Ten-day  trial  on  your  own  land.  Fifteen 
year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw.  With  every 
KIRSTIN  Puller,  goes  the  KIRSTIN 
METHOD  of  clearing  land  ready  for  the 
plow  at  a  guaranteed  saving  of  10%  to  50$ 
over  any  other  way. 

Write  now— Quick— for  our  ProSt'Snarlng  Plan  and 
our  big  Free  Book, "The  Ooldin  Your  Stump  Land." 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
144  Ludington  St.  Escanaba,  Mich. 

largest  makers  in  the  world  of  Stump  Pullers — 
1713         both  One  Man  and  Horse  Power. 


a FOR  SALE 


220-Acre  Farm 
At  a  Bargain 

A  beautiful  220-acre  farm,  situated  11  miles 
from  Lansing,  Mich.  It  is  2\i  miles  from  a 
small  town  which  is  a  good  market  and  2H 
miles  from  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  Farm  has  10 
acres  alfalfa,  €0  hay,  90  for  cultivation,  10  in 
timber  and  balance  pasture.  Soil  sandy  clay 
loam  and  dark  sandy  clay  loam.  Twelve-room 
house  in  good  condition.  Bank  barn,  40x110 
ft.,  stone  foundation  and  timber  frame,  has 
stanchions  for  30  head  of  cattle,  sheep  pen, 
calf  pen  and  horse  stalls.  Alsoone  large  shed, 
silo  16x40  ft.,  windmill  that  supplies  water 
to  barn  and  barnyard.  Will  sacrificefor$17,000 
cash  or  $18,000  on  time  payments.  No  trades. 
"Will  show  farm  at  any  time.  For  further 
particulars  write  or  wire 

WILLIAM  NEWMAN 
1512  Morton  Avenue.   Elkhart,  Indiana 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Every  where  to  ride       and  exhibit  rpa — ^   f 

the  new  Ranger"Motorbike"com- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires. Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider  marvelous 
offers  and  terms. 

TIDCC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  inW  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at  half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.  Do  not  buy  until 
get  our  priceB,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catal< 

Mr  A  n   CYCLE  COMPANY 
EHI/  Dept.N-185,  CHICAGO 


13*  Per  iod  Up  Y 


#•  '%  Wonderful   Money   Saving  I 
*?Fenoe  Book.  Over  150  Styles. 
,  Oaten-Steel  Posts-I  .:i.rl>Wirol 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
AH  liervvy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  130 
r  rod  un.    Got  frem  Hook  and  Sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  98         -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CAN  Make  YOU  The  BEST  PRICE 
On  a  Better  Engine 


I Your  choice  of 
WITTE  High  Grade  1 
Engines — Gasoline 
or  Kerosene— 2  to  22  H-P.--aIl  styles—stationary  or  on  tracks, 
•aw  rig,  etc..  with  or  without  magneto— Cash  or  Payment*. 

WITTE  Engines 

engine 

lie  U.S.selllnK  direct. SOycant 
r.jvc«  WITTE  Engine  quality,  f 
Immediate  shipment.  Book  FREE 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
21  r>(>  Oakland  Ave., KanaasClty.M* 
Emniro  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE| 

IIIIHIllilu'">'Vi'.''  '.'w-..'.'.'l'   i'i  •l.l."M*ccao  1 

rntmjjFn  ■««  y>a  mom-y .    Write  for  Ira*  cats-  I 
llMmMroillra  log"  and  find  special  prices. 
IHXlXMUM        KOKOMO  FENCE  MUCH.  CO.  1 
4M  North  Street.    Kokomo.  Ind.  | 

PATENT: 


ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
facturers want  Owen  Patents.  Send  for 
«  free  bookn;  inventions  wanted,  etc. 
I  help  you  maikct  your  Invention  without  chsrpe 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  110  Owetp  Bid...  Wisbiiijton,  D.  C 


PATENTS 


 WA1SON   K.  COLKMAIN. 

Washington,  D.  ft  Books  free 
Highest  references.      Best  results 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FAItMINC. 
BUSINESS   is   thoroly  reliable. 
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Pull 


Bi&  Stamps 

Jy  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  digging,  no 
expense  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin- 
ciple as  a  jack,  loo  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  tbe  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel  —  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  expert*. 


ft 


HAND  POWER. 

Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 
•  Box  eo 


182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


OUT  WEST  STORIES 


Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus   of   Western  Canada 
Land  to  Men  Who  Assist 
in  Maintaining  Needed 
Grain  Production. 

The  Demand  for  Farm  Labor  in  Canada 
is  Great.  As  an  inducement  to  secure 
the  necessary  help  at  once,  Canada  will 
give  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  ; 
free  as  a  homestead  and  allow  the  time  i 
of  the  farm  laborer,  who  has  filed  on  the 
land  to  apply  as  residence  duties,  the 
same  as  if  he  actually  had  lived  on  it. 
Another  special  concession  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  one  year  in  the  time  to  complete 
duties.  Two  years  instead  of  three  as 
heretofore  but  only  to  men  working  on 
the  farms  for  at  least  six  months  in  1917. 
This  appeal  for  farm  help  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  enlistment  for  military 
service  but  solely  to  increase  agricul- 
tural output.  A  wonderful  opportunity  to 
secure  a  farm  and  draw  good  wages  at 
the  same  time.  Canadian  Government 
will  pay  all  fare  over  one  cent  per  mile 
from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  Canadian 
destinations.  Information  as  to  low  rail- 
way rates  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Canadian  Government  Agents 
C.  J.  BROUGHTON, 
112  West  Adama  Street,        -        Chicago,  Illinois 

J.  M.  MacLACHLAN, 
215  Traction  Terminal  BIdg..  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

GEORGE  A.  HALL, 
123  Second  Street,       -       Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


GALLOWAY  EfiEfKK 


Are  powerful,  durable,  reliable.  Designed 
and  constructed  by  master  engine  builders 
for  hard,  continuous,  heavy. duty  set-rice 
Use  any  fuel.    Develop  way  above  rated 
p.   Easy  to  start— no  cranking.  Het 
weight,  large  bore.  Ions  stroke,  low 
speed,  wide  bearings.     All  sizes  at 
wholesale  prices.    Prom  1  3-4  to  16  h. 
p.  portable,  stationary,  saw  rigs,  etc. 
Sold,  on  five  selling  plans,  cash  or  time, 
WM.  GAL. LO WAV  COMPANY 
Box  £085  Waterloo.  Iowa 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  fur  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,   Box  235.    Brallleboro.  Vl. 


Fashion  Plate  Buffs 


Winners  at  all  the  HiK  Shows.  Trap- 
nested  11  years,  the  ISost  Winter  Lay- 
ers. Start  right.  l<Kgs  $3.00  for  16. 
A.  E.  MABTZ,  l!o\  It.  Arcadia,  hid. 
Buff  Orpinirton  Specialist  and  Judge. 


TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

E.  J.  Keefer,  poultry  expert,  of  422 
Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  Mo.,  is  giving 
away  free  a  new  book  which  tells  of  a 
simple  home  solution  that  raises  98%  of 
all  chicks  hatrhed  and  cures  white  diar- 
rhoea over  night.  All  poultry  raisers 
should  write  for  this  valuable  free  book. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears 
In  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your   ad   In   The  Farming 

Business." 


[Copyright  toy  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
(Begun  in  No.  52,  March  24.  Sub- 
scriptions can  begin  with  that  issue 
or  back  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
news  stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail 
from  the  office  of  publication.) 
PART  II 

JEANETTE'S  mind  grew  into  a  tor- 
ture of  schemes,  plots,  denials,  and 
assertions.  Did  she  dare  tell  Ben 
the  truth?  She  did,  and  again  she 
did  not.  If  she  did  tell  him,  would  he 
cast  her  out,  and  take  the  child  from 
her?  She  would  not  tell  him,  then. 
Her  blue  eyes  hardened  to  steel,  as 
they  rested  on  little  Ben's  rosy  face 
his  chubby  form,  his  dimpled  hands. 
It  was  her  own  flesh,  her  own  blood. 
She  would  not  give  him  up — come 
evil,  come  good. 

The  last  night  on  the  train  she 
slept  fitfully,  and  wakened  to  the 
firm  resolution  to  say  nothing  about 
Jack  when  she  came  to  meet  her 
husband. 

"Sure.  I'll  keep  it  from  him,"  she 
declared.  "It'll  be  me  own  secret, 
and  the  Lord  help  me  in  it,  fer  He 
knows  I  wouldn't  do  a  wrong  thing 
If  I  had  to.  And  Jack  was  that  in- 
nocent, too,  he  hadn't  a  thought  of 
wrong.  An'  I'll  tell  Ben  I've  been 
that  lonesome  waitin'  fer  'im — bad 
'cess  to  the  man — but  there!  Isn't 
he  me  boy's  father,  an'  what  can  I 
say  ag'in'  him?  An'  the  surprise  that 
he'll  get  when  he  sees  as  fine  a  boy 
as  ever  stepped."  She  drew  what 
comfort  she  could  from  this  line  of 
thought,  but  yet  she  dreaded  the 
meeting,  and  welcomed  such  delays 
and  minor  breakdowns  suffered  by 
the  train  as  so  much  respite  snatched 
from  an  unkindly  fate.  But  at  last, 
when  the  train  pulled  into  the  depot 
at  Santa  Fe,  she  searched  rather 
eagerly  in  spite  of  her  dread  and 
doubts,  among  the  faces  that  were 
gathered  there,  for  the  one  she  knew 
was  Ben's.  There  were  men  a- 
plenty,  too.  Men  with  bronzed  faces, 
men  with  white  and  sickly  faces,  men 
with  the  look  of  outdoor  life  stamped 
upon  them,  and  yonder  in  the  back- 
ground two  sisters  in  the  garb  of 
the  church  stood  watching  the  pas- 
sengers who  got  down  from  the 
train,  as  if  expecting  some  one. 

Jeanette  suffered  a  pang  of  envy 
at  sight  of  them.  It  were  better,  she 
thought,  "with  no  man  at  all,  than 
too  many  husbands  claimin'  a  poor 
girl  that  never  meant  any  sin." 
But  there  was  no  time  now  to  spend 
in  useless  regrets.  She  descended 
from  the  car  and  crowded  her  way 
thru  the  throng  of  men  and  women 
near  the  gates,  and  stood  away, 
where  she  could  look  for  Ben,  or 
where  he  might  see  her,  should  he 
be  in  the  place  to  meet  her.  Most  of 
the  men  wore  wide-brimmed  hats, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Mexican 
ranger,  and  Ben  would  likely  wear 
one,  too,  she  thought,  as  she  tried  to 
smooth  her  travel-roughened  hair 
and  to  straighten  her  soiled  lace  col- 
lar under  the  cheap  street  jacket 
that  she  had  removed  since  leaving 
Chicago.  Setting  her  bag  down,  she 
lifted  the  child  in  her  arms,  for  he 
was  fretting  for  attention. 

"I'm  unable  to  see  the  likes  of  my 
man,  me  boy,"  she  said,  dismay 
creeping  into  her  heart  in  place  of 
the  dread  she  had  felt  toward  meet- 
ing with  the  long-lost  Ben,  "an"  if 
I've  been  travelin'  this  long  way  fer 
nothin',  I've  give  up  a  good  man  fer 
a  bad  herrin'— an'  that's  the  truth. 
But  I've  a  bit  of  money  left,  me  child, 
an'  I'll  git  me  some  work  to  do,  here 
in  town." 

"Excuse  me — iss  it  Mrs.  "Plevin — I 
guess-ss  it  iss  Mrs.  Plevin."  So 
spoke  a  voice  close  to  her  elbow. 

"I— am  M-Mrs.  Plevin,"  stammered 
Jeanette,  turning  to  face  the  speak- 
er, who  had  his  hat  in  his  hand  and 
presented  a  dark  head,  a  pair  of 
black  eyes,  and  a  sweeping  mus- 


Ben  P/evin's  Wife 

By  Bertha  Seavey  Saunier 

tache.  She  stared  her  amazement  at 
the  sight  of  him.  Little  Ben  clung 
to  her  neck  in  instant  distrust. 

"I  am  Plevin's  head  man,"  con- 
tinued the  swarthy  fellow,  "and  I 
have  come  to  bring  you  instead  of 
Plevin — he  iss  seek." 

Jeanette  drew  a  quick  breath.  "Oh, 
he  did  say  he  was  sick,  sure,"  she 
remembered  for  the  first  time  since 
receiving  the  message.  It  seemed 
ages  ago  since  she  had  read  it.  And 
this  item  of  Ben's  illness  had  not  im- 
pressed her  in  the  least,  so  shocked 
had  she  been  at  learning  that  he  was 
alive  and  had  sent  for  her. 

"If  she  will  come  thiss  way,"  sug- 
gested the  man,  pointing  to  the  outer 
entrance  of  the  depot.  "I  have  the 
ponies  ready  for  the  lady.  It  iss 
♦en  miles  to  the  White  Oaks  Ranch, 
you  will  see,  senora." 

Bewildered  at  this,  but  not  know- 
ing of  anything  better  to  do,  Jeanette 
followed,  and  was  helped  into  the 
seat  of  a  buckboard,  to  which  was 
attached  a  pair  of  nervous  bronchos. 
Little  Ben  seemed  to  draw  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  man  from  tbe 
first.  Now,  when  fairly  on  the  way, 
he  ventured  to  say: 

"Iss  the  child — that  iss — the  child 
— Plevin  wass  not  talking  about  the 

child — I  wass  not  told  " 

"This  is  Ben  Plevin's  child — his 
own  lad — mind  that,  now,"  asserted 
Jeanette,  finding  courage  and  some 
small  degree  of  asperity  in  defend- 
ing her  offspring  against  the  doubt- 
ful glances  of  the  fellow. 

"S-so?  It  iss  a  surprise — Plevin 
not  talk  about  the  child — I  wass  not 
told,"  was  the  answer  from  under 
the  wide  brim  of  the  hat,  as  the  bron- 
chos sprang  into  a  lope  and  gallop 
amazing  to  little  Ben. 

Jeanette  made  no  reply.  She  ex- 
perienced some  wonder  as  to  how 
and  where  her  strange  journey  was 
to  end.  In  her  wildest  dreams  of 
adventure — and  she  had  but  few — 
she  had  not  supposed  her  life  could 
embrace  a  ride  of  ten  miles  in  a 
strange  country,  with  a  man  of  this 
description,  a  man  with  a  strange 
accent  to  his  tongue  and  a  wild 
abandon  in  his  garb  and  manner. 

"I  must  tell  Mrs-s.  Plevin,"  he 
brok«  in  upon  her  reverie,  when  the 
team  had  torn  a  way  thru  the  streets 
of  the  city  and  had  begun  a  plunge 
down  a  steep  roadway  (for  the  city 
itself  seemed  built  on  a  table-land, 
and  beyond  the  confines  of  it  she 
could  see  verdant  fields  and  snow- 
topped  mountains  and  rugged  hills), 
"I  must  tell  Mrs.  Plevin  that — hey, 
there,  Bob — whoa,  Bill,  eas-sy,  now 
— I  haff  to  tell  that  Plevin,  he  iss 
seek  a-plenty — he  iss  needin'  hiss 
woman  ver'  much." 

"Oh!"  commented  Jeanette,  giving 
him  a  sharp  side  glance,  as  he  dou- 
bled the  reins  about  his  hands  and 
drew  back  hard  on  them.  "And  has 
he  been  long  sick?" 

"I  must  tell — whoa,  you  little  dev- 
ils— whoa-a,  Bill,  you — I  must  s-say 
to  Plevin's  woman  that  Plevin  was 

sick  a  long  time — whoa-a,  Bob  " 

he  broke  off,  apparently  having  a 
hard  time  to  control  the  bronchos, 
which  took  the  declines  in  the  road 
by  leaps  and  plunges.  "He  hass  been 
seek  for  two  year,  but  not  s-so  bad 
as-s  now.  He  send  for  his-s  woman 
because  he  thought  he  haff  better 
luck,  mebbe,  iff  he  s-send  for  her,  and 
mebbe  he  get  cured  all  right." 

Jeanette  pondered  this  speech  si- 
lently. Then,  as  little  Ben  nestled 
against  her,  she  looked  at  him  with 
a  long,  wistful  gaze. 

"Sure,  he  was  keepin'  me  waitin' — 
he  was  a  long  time  writin'  to  me," 
she  commented,  the  changing  views 
of  the  strange  country  passing  un- 
noted, and  Jack's  face  appearing  and 
vanishing  anon,  as  the  road  took  sud- 
den dips  thru  defiles  now  wide,  now 
narrow,  whose  banks  were  marked 


by  deep,  rain-washed  wrinkles,  and 
ravines  and  gullies  opened  here  and 
there  upon  stretches  of  alkali  fields, 
white  and  barren  in  the  autumn  sun- 
shine. 

"Yes-s,  he  say  he  think  he  keep 
her  waitin'  too  long — mebbe  he  haff 
better  luck  iff  he  do  the  right  thing— 
so  he  send  her  a  letter  to  come." 

"An'  it  was  a  bit  tardy  fer  him  to 
do  it,  after  the  waitin'  he  give  me," 
Jeanette  reiterated,  her  impatience 
rising  as  she  brooded  over  what  had 
been  done  thru  Ben's  neglect. 

The  bronchos  here  became  again 
quite  a  handful,  and  the  man  silent- 
ly gave  them  his  attention.  But  when 
the  road  had  reached  the  level 
stretch  of  ground  below,  where  green 
pastures  and  glimpses  of  running 
streams  appeared,  he  volunteered 
further  information. 

"My  name's  Anne — it  iss  Anne  Mor- 
ros — but  Plevin,  he  laff  and  he  say 
he  call  me  'Jo'  fer  short.  Plevin  hass 
me  fer  righthand  man,  he  say,  while 
he  so  seek.  He  hass  me  for  his 
sheep — he  hass  a-plenty  sheep  oh 
White  Oaks  Ranch.  Mebbe  he  get 
well,  now." 

"Yes,  there's  doctors,"  Jeanette 
suggested. 

"He  hass  the  doctors,  but  they  not 
cure,"  was  the  reply.  "He  think  he 
get  well  iff  he  tell  his  woman  to 
come." 

"Indeed!"  was  Jeanette's  comment, 
tinged  heavily  with  irony,  as  her 
eyes  sought  the  distant  flocks  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  grazing  upon  the  vast 
stretches  of  verdure  smiling  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  She  endured  a 
sharp  pang  of  regret  that  Ben  had 
ever  lived  to  write  the  letter,  but  she 
stifled  the  thought  as  best  she  could, 
and  noticed  for  the  first  time  that 
"Jo"  was  now  and  then  stealing  a 
look  of  furtive  interest  at  the  child 
she  held  in  her  arms.  Jeanette  tight- 
ened her  grasp  on  her  boy  as  he  lay 
so  confidingly  against  her. 

"Plevin's  kid — he  iss  a  fine  leetle 
fellah,"  was  Jo's  remark.  "He  will 
learn  to  mind  the  sheep — yess-s,"  he 
added,  as  if  speaking  to  the  bron- 
chos, and,  as  they  traveled  on,  com- 
ing to  other  flocks  of  sheep,  showing 
fleecy  and  white  in  the  sun,  Jo  waved 
his  whip  toward  them. 

"They  Plevin's  sheep,"  he  said,  and 
Jeanette  looked  with  new  interest 
at  hundreds  of  moving  objects  in  the 
green  pastures,  ranging  freely  in 
droves  and  apparently  unguarded 
and  fenced. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  wonder 
to  the  wife  of  Plevin — this  wonderful 
country,  with  its  balmy  climate,  its 
beauty  of  scenery,  its  sun-kissed 
mountains  and  verdant  meadows, 
with  strange  vegetation  growing  in 
desert  places.  They  came,  however, 
to  more  familiar  things.  A  house, 
low  and  apparently  of  several  parts 
built  close  together,  appeared  in  the 
near  distance.  It  had  the  look  of 
crouching  among  a  clump  of  trees,  in 
fear  of  some  menace  from  the  sky, 
and  was  in  a  lonely  place,  miles  from 
a  neighbor,  but  it  looked  good  to  a 
weary  traveler.  It  looked  good  to 
Jeanette,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  and 
fears  that  assailed  her,  for  here  was 
home  for  at  least  a  brief  season. 

"How  many  sheep  has  he — has  Ple- 
vin?" she  asked,  by  way  of  passing 
the  time  and  veiling  her  fears  with  a 
forced  interest  in  Ben's  affairs. 

"Plevin,  he  haft  sheep  a-plenty 
since  hiss  partner  wass  killed — I 
guess  ten  thousand.  Plevin  plenty 
rich  now,  so  he  wants  to  get  cured 
plenty  quick,"  Jo  replied,  giving 
another  searching  glance  at  the  child! 
in  Jeanette's  arms.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  curiosity  other  than  natural 
in  his  interest  in  the  boy.  But  nowj 
they  were  nearing  the  house. 

In  the  slanting  rays  of  the  late  aft- 
ernoon its  windows  seemed  blinking 
Continued  on  Page  29 
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Insurance  Against  Floods 


Continued  From  Page 


rhieh  insurance  has  been  effected, 
ven  if  it  appear,  at  the  time  of  the 
ccident,  that  such  sum  is  less  than 
le  true  loss  incurred. 
The  society  is  bound  to  fix  the 
alue  of  the  loss  incurred  as  early 
s  possible,  taking  into  fair  eonsid- 
ration  the  multiplicity  of  amounts 
aid  if  the  flood  have  affected  a  vast 
rea.  The  estimate  of  losses  is 
lade: 

1.  For  real  estate — according  to 
le  amount  of  the  cost  of  repair  and. 
econstruction  with  material  sim- 
ar  to  that  previously  employed,  in- 
rement  resulting  on  maturity  being 
iken  into  consideration. 

2.  For  implements  of  work,  tools 
ad  agricultural  machinery — accord- 
Lg  to  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  re- 
»ir  or  the  price  of  new  and  jdenti- 
tl  articles,  the  normal  depreciation 
'  the  insured  property  by  time  and 
je  being  taken  into  consideration. 

3.  For  merchandise  and  products 
-according  to  the  amount  of  costs 
'  production,  profits  not  realized 
•cause  of  the  loss  of  products  being 
ft  out  of  account,  and  the  average 
•ice  of  products  of  the  same  kind 
id  quality  at  the  same  time  and 
ace  not  being  exceeded. 

4.  For  agricultural  products  in- 
ired  by  quantity — according  to  the 
■erage  yield  and  prices  at  the  time 

harvest,  the  expenses  of  harvest 
•ing  deducted. 

If  the  insured  person  consider  the 
lount  of  his  indemnity  as  fixed  by 
e  society's  expert  insufficient,  he 
n  ask  for  a  new  estimate  within 
arteen  days  of  the  time  at  which 

was  Informed  of  the  result  of  the 
st.  The  new  investigation  will  be 
tde  by  three  experts,  one  of  them 
ing  nominated  by  the  insured  per- 
n,  one  by  the  society  and  the  third 

the  two  others.  If  the  two  ex- 
rts  cannot  agree  on  a  third,  or  if 
;  society  or  the  insured  persons  do 
t  nominafe  an  expert  within  four- 
n  days,  the  missing  expert  is 
osen  by  lot,  by  a  notary,  from  a 


*Us  Send  You  12 

e  2 -Year- Old  Japanese 
berry  Bushes,  at  Our  Ex- 
ise.    See  Offer  Below. 

t    JAPANESE     BERBERRY     is  a 
f  and  exceedingly  beautiful  shrub, 
slally     desirable     f>.r     setting  for 
cs.    It  is  of  rapid  growth  and  if  not 
red  will  attain   the  height  of  from 
to  six   feet.     By  shearing   once  a 
the   bushes  can   be   kept  down  to 
desired  shape  or  height.     In  early 
g  the  bushes  are  loaded  with  beau- 
sweet  scented  flowers  which  later 
laaon  t'Jrn  to  bright  crimson  berries 
I  remain  fin  all  winter.     The  leaves 
I  turn  a  bright  red  color  In  late  fall 
imp  combination  makes  a  very  pleas- 
id  artistic  color. 

We  have  made  an  arrange- 
lent   with    our    nurseries  so 
hat  we  can  offer  \i  of  these 
ne  2-year-old  Japanese  Ber- 
erry  Bushes,  enough  to  plant 
(  feet  of  hedge,  as  a  gift  with 
'he  Farming  Business.  Just 
ead  our  offer  below,  fill  out 
he  coupon  and  mall  It  to  us  .at 
f    ■  once  and  we  will  Instruct  our 
'A  nursc-ies     to     send     the  12 
■  bushes  to  you  at  proper  plant- 

Jlng  time  in  your  section,  all 
charges  prepaid. 


FAKVflNf,    l;l  nINKSS. 

•  V.  Oearborn  .St.,  Chicago,  III. 
[^Hto  M  evntu,  for  whlrh  send  me  The 
;  *K    Ba*in#-%*    f*,<     <,u<     year,    and    as  a 

12    fine    2 -year- old     I  •  n  1 1,.  -.-  Berberry 

t,  to  be  ««m  at  the  proper  time  for 
|ig  in  my  locality. 


list  of  experts  supplied  by  the  Swiss 
Association  for  Hydraulic  Economy 
and  the  Basle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  any  case  no  expert  may  be  nom- 
inated from  among  those  who  have 
suffered  loss  by  the  flood. 

The  indemnity  is  paid  within  four- 
teen days  of  the  time  at  which  it  is 
definitely  fixed.    If  the  insured  per- 
son have  a  right  to  secure  payment 
for  damages  from  a  third  party  he 
cedes  this  right  to  the  society,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  in  which  it 
indemnifies  him  for  such  damages. 
If  the  insured  person  do  not  take 
the  necessary  action  for  enforcing 
this  right,  or  if  he  render  such  ac- 
tion difficult,  the  society  is  relieved 
of  obligation  to  indemnify  him  for 
these    damages    according    to  the 
measure  in  which  it  might,  in  the 
place  of  the  insured  person,  have 
enforced   this   right.     These  provi- 
sions cannot,  however,  be  applied  in 
cases  of  loss  occasioned  by  a  mem- 
ber  of   the    insured   person's  own 
household,  or  by  action  for  which 
he  is  responsible;    and   it  is  clear 
that,  since  farms  give  a  real  liveli- 
hood to  a  certain  number  of  persons 
living   in   the   same   house   as  the 
owner,  this  exception  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  agriculture.    If  per- 
sons thus  situated  be  responsible  for 
the  accident,  the  society  is  exempted 
from  obligation  to  pay  the  indem- 
nity, unless  the  terms  of  the  contract 
contemplate   insurance   against  the 
especial  risk  of  civil    liability  to- 
wards third  parties. 


R.  F.  D. . , 


Stat*. 


A  Dollar  a  Plant 
J^URIXG  the  life  of  an  asparagus 

bed  each  plant  should  yield  a 
dollar  in  returns.  The  following  are 
essentials  for  successful  asparagus 
growing:  Land  should  be  well 
drained,  level,  sandy  loam  that  does 
not  dry  out  badly  in  summer,  and 
near  to  markets.  Manure  fertilizer, 
green  manure,  and  lime  require- 
ments should  all  be  attended  to  be- 
fore planting  asparagus  beds. 

Names  of  varieties  often  mean 
nothing;  choose  plants  from  stock 
that  has  a  good  record  as  a  producer; 
select  from  a  nearby  field  if  possible, 
and  be  sure  of  your  stock  first.  Grow 
enough  roots  so  you  will  have  ten 
times  as  many  plants  as  you  will 
want  for  selecting  the  one-year  roots 
for  planting  in  the  field. 

Start  the  seedbed  in  early  spring; 
rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  seed  ten 
to  the  foot,  one  inch  deep;  give  clean 
cultivation.  To  keep  the  slugs  and 
beetles  away,  use  arsenate  of  lead 
or  chickens.  Plow  out  the  roots  in 
spring  and  plant  about  the  time  of 
the  last  frost. 

After  careful  selection  of  roots, 
plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  plants 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  cover  three  inches  deep  at 
first.  The  trenches  should  be  made 
deep  enough  to  leave  the  crowns 
eight  or  nine  Inches  below  the  level. 
Use  no  intercropping  system,  but 
plant  a  cover  crop  (hairy  vetch  or 
crimson  clover)  the  first  two  win- 
ters. With  rust-resisting  asparagus 
the  tops  are  left  on  in  the  fall  and 
disked  in  the  next  spring,  thus  sav- 
ing a  great  deal  of  labor  and  plant- 
food. 

Fertilize  with  manure  in  late  win- 
ter, ten  tons  or  more  to  the  acre,  or 
with  chemical  fertilizers  300  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  500  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate,  300  pounds  of  muriate  of 
soda — applied  before  end  of  cutting 
season  or  before  growth  starts  on 
young  beds. 


Feeding  for  Advanced  Registry  Test 

THE  feed  and  preparation  of  a  cow 
for  advanced  registry  testing  are 
very  important.  She  should  be  allowed 
to  go  dry  six  to  twelve  weeks  prior 
to  calving.  Immediately  after  she  has 
been  dried  off  her  grain  ration  should 
be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible 
until  she  is  receiving  all  the  feed  she 
can  consume.  The  grain  should  con- 


tain a  fair  proportion  of  protein  and 
be  especially  rich  in  corn  or  hominy, 
either  of  which  is  fattening.  A  com- 
paratively fat  cow  will  produce  dur- 
ing the  first  few  weeks  of  lactation 
more  and  richer  milk  than  one  not  in 
good  condition. 

Just  before  calving  the  ration 
should  be  reduced  to  three  or  four 
pounds  of  some  cooling,  laxative  feed 
like  bran,  oil  meal  or  oats.  On  the 
day  of  calving  lukewarm  water,  some 
good  hay  and  a  small  amount  of  oats 
or  bran  mash  should  constitute  the 
ration.  After  calving,  these  grains 
should  be  gradually  replaced  by  the 
regular  grain  mixture,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  should  be  determined 
largely  by  the  taste  of  the  individual 
animal.  Palatable  feeds  insure 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk  produc- 
tion. 

The  best  feeders  advise  starting  to 
feed  this  ration  in  small  quantities 
three  to  five  days  after  calving  and 
increasing  the  amount  slightly  at 
each  feeding,  the  quantity  depending 
on  the  animal's  condition.  The  in- 
crease should  not  exceed  one  pound 
a  day. 

Heavily  fed»cows  should  receive 
considerable  succulent  feed,  such  as 
beets,  even  in  addition  to  silage. 
Beets  are  often  fed  in  amounts  up  to 
ninety  pounds  daily.  Moistened  beet 
pulp  is  a  good  substitute. 


Half  s  cow  means  half  a  profit— really  a 
loss,  because  a  poor  producer  costs  as  much 
to  keep  as  a  good  milker.  If  you  bave  a 
cow  that  is  below  par.  chances  are  some 
vital  organ  is  impaired  and  she  needs 
treatment. 

Kow-Kure  Is  the  ona  cow  medicine  that 
auickly  tones  "lp  the  digestive  and  genital 
organs  and  puts  a  backward  cow  on  her 
feet.  Try  Kow-Kure  on  your  most  doubt- 
ful cow.  It  is  especially  effective  for  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  Abortion.  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appe- 
tite. Scouring.  Bunches,  etc. 

Sold  by  feed  dealers  and  druggists.  In 
50c  and  $1.00  packages.  Write  for  free 
book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor," 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


34  VARIETIES  VEGETABLE  SEED 
60  VARIETIES  FLOWER  SEED 
AND  OUR  BOOK,  ALL  FOR 

ONLY  10  CENTS 

This  is  a  grand  offer,  made  to  introduce  our 
fresh,  reliable,  tested  seeds.  Buy  from  headquarters 
and  save  dealers  profits. 

For  only  10  cents  you  wil!  receive  34  varieties  of 
vegetable  seed,  such  as  NEW  STONE  TOMATO, 
PRIZETAKER  ONION,  MAY  KING  LETTUCE, 
EARLY  BIRD  RADISH,  etc.,  etc.  We  haven't  the 
space  to  name  all  the  varieties  here,  but  you  will  get 
the  above  four  named  sorts  and  30  other  varietic: 
nil  standard  and  reliable  sorts,  fresh  seed,  true,  tried 
and  tested,  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

We  are  also  big  growers  of  flower  seeds  and  are 
willing  to  pay  you  for  the  names  of  people  who  like 
flowers.  When  sending  your  order  for  the  vegetable 
seeds,  seDd  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  5  persons 
who  grow  flowers  and  we  will  send  you,  for  your 
trouble,  our  big  collection  of  60.  varieties  of  choice 
flower  seeds. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  we  will  also  send  you 
a  FREE  copy  of  our  book,  which  tells  all  about  mak- 
ing big  money. 

Send  today.  This  offer  may  not  appear  again. 
It  is  the  biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  On  receipt  of 
your  order  we  will  immediately  send  you  everything 
mentioned  in  this  advertisement — the  34  varieties  of 
tested  vegetable  seeds,  60  varieties  choice  flower' 
seeds,  and  the  book,  all  for  only  10c,  by  parcel  post, 
prepaid. 

BVRGESS  SEED  <S  PLANT  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Guaranteed  Seeds, 
233  Floral  St.,     G&lesburl.  Michigan 


WIN  "MOVIE"  STARS'  PHOTOS 

A  beautiful  set  of  the  most  popular  Movie  Stars'  Photographs  on  Postcards — all  the  favorites — will  be  sent  you  FREE 
FOR  SOLVING  THE  PUZZLE 

This  picture  shows  one  of  our  friends 
driving  an  automobile  like  the  one  we 
are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  picture 
there  are  six  partly  hidden  faces  which 
It  will  be  lots  of  fun  lor  you  to  find.  It 
Is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  faces  In  this 
picture,  but  by  close  search  and  by 
twisting  and  turning.  the  picture 
around,  they  will  be  revealed  to  you. 
fan  you  find  them? 

Try  It.  It  will  pay  you  to  try.  When 
you  have  found  four  of  the  faces,  mark 
each  with  a  cross  (X),  cut  out  the  pic- 
ture and  mall  It  to  us,  and  Inclose  4 
cents  In  stamps,  for  packing,  postage, 
mailing,  etc.;  we  will  then  send  you 
the  beautiful  iet  of  "movie"  stars' 
photographs  on  postcards,  which  we 
know  you  will  appreciate. 

AUTOMOBILE  GIVEN  AWAY 

We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  a 
Certificate  of  Entry  and  2,000  free 
Auto  votes,  and  tell  you  all  about  this 
splendid  automobile  touring  car,  which 
we  are  going  to  give  away  free 


MEN,  WOMEN.  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

You  can  also  win  an  automobile  In  addition  to 
splendid  prizes  such  as  watches,  cameras,  and 
other  things  you  like.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
copy  of  two  great  national  popular  publications 
nrotth  tOo,  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly 
ho  there  will  bo  no  mistake. 


AUTO  PUZZLE  DEPT    H,  W  D.  BOYCE  CO..  500  N.  DEARBORN  ST..  CHICAGO;  ILL. 
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To  Light 
Your  House  and 
Barns 


Union  carbioJ 


To  Cook 
Your  Breakfasts 
and  Dinners 


Union  Carbide  Gives  Your  Country  Home 
This  Two-in-One  Service 


CARBIDE  LIGHTS  are  as  brilliant  as  the  cities' 
best  -  they  shine  from  handsome  bronze  fixtures  - 
they  are  commonly  equipped  to  turn  on  without 
matches. 

CARBIDE  COOKING  RANGES  are  just  like 
city  gas  ranges  -  they  furnish  heat  on  tap  -  instan- 
taneous —  steady  —  uniform  heat,  without  kindling, 
ashes  or  fuel  to~handle. 

Fifty  pounds  of  UNION  CARBIDE  will  run  a 
single  CARBIDE  LIGHT  AND  FUEL  PLANT 

for  weeks. 

Without  attention  the  plant  will  automatically 
"feed"  the  range  in  your  kitchen,  and  as  many 
lights  as  you  care  to  install  in  your  house  and  barns. 

The  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  light  will 
double  the  charm  of  your  fireside  hours  -  and  the 
modern  gas  range  will  bring  relief  from  kitchen 
drudgery  to  the  woman  who  cooks  your  meals. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  these  CARBIDE 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants  have  been  tested,  by 
country  home  folks,  in  competition  with  hundreds 
of  different  lighting  plants  invented  during  the  same 
period. 

While  most  of  this  army  of  lighting  plants  have 
lived  a  day  and  fallen  by  the  wayside,  the  CAR- 
BIDE Plant  alone  has  survived  and  gained  steadily 
in  popularity. 


One  and  all,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  CAR- 
BIDE Plants  now  in  use  are  practically  indestruc- 
tible -  they  last  most  a  lifetime. 

Instead  of  daily  attention,  the  CARBIDE  Plant 
needs  monthly  attention  —  instead  of  constant  re- 
pair, it  needs  none  at  all  —  instead  of  a  single  service, 
it  furnishes  double  service  -  two  in  one  -  twice  the 
value  for  your  money. 

We  would  like  to  answer  any  question  about  the 
CARBIDE  Plant  you  care  to  ask  -  we  can  send  you 
too,  if  you  wish,  with  our  compliments,  intensely 
interesting  Booklets  telling  you  why  the  light  flame 
is  the  coolest  of  all  -  and  the  cooking  flame  the 
hottest  —  why  the  light  is  called  artificial  sunlight  - 
how  it  grows  plants  the  same  as  sunlight  -  why  the 
UNION  CARBIDE  in  one  hundred-pound  drums 
(always  colored  blue  and  gray)  is  as  easy  to  store  as 
coal  -  why  it  won't  burn  -  why  it  can't  explode  — 
how  we  sell  it  direct  at  factory  prices  to  most  a 
million  users  and  distribute  it  through\two  hundred 
warehouses  scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

Write  us  today  for  this  wonder  story,  and  ask  us 
the  hard  question  you  have  in  your  mind  -  just 
address 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

42d  Street  Building,  New  York 
Dept.  36,  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 
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Out  West  Stories 


Continued  From  Page  26 


as  if  sleepily  awaiting  nightfall.  And 
some  one.  leaping  upon  an  animal  at 
the  door,  whoever  it  might  be,  lay- 
close  upon  the  neck  of  the  broncho, 
as  if  better  to  urge  the  animal  to 
speed.  Jo  eyed  him  with  disappro- 
val. 

"That  fellah.  Billy,"  he  muttered, 
"that  fellah,  he  crazy — he  always  so 
crazy — he  always  do  plenty  crazy 
thing6 — huh!''  He  drew  in  his 
horses  as  the  rider  approached. 

"Plevin's  gone,  Jo,"  the  man  said, 
pulling  at  his  hair,  with  a  compas- 
sionate glance  at  Jeanette  and  the 
child.  "He  couldn't  hold  out  no 
longer — he  tried,  but  he  couldn't. 
He's  dead,  Jo,  on  my  word  of  honor 
be — he's  gone." 

Jo  glanced  at  Jeanette,  whose 
throat  closed  convulsively,  her  voice 
a  husky  whisper. 

I K "Mercy  me — my  Ben!  Oh,  lordy!" 
She  shuddered  and  clasped  her  ach- 
ing throat  to  relieve  the  tension. 
Samething  else  seemed  to  draw  her 
close,  as  if  a  chain  had  been  wound 
about  her  and  was  now  closer,  for  the 
hrief  moment,  before  it  was  unlocked 
and  removed. 

They  went  in,  Jeanette  still  clasp- 
ing Plevin's  son  in  her  strong  young 
arms,  and  found  the  body  as  the  mes- 
senger had  said.  It  was  Ben — Jean- 
ette's  husband — that  lay  white  and 
lifeless,  his  form,  once  so  familiar  in 
the  strength  of  manhood,  now  wasted 
to  a  shadow,  his  half-closed  eyes 
and  sightless,  his  thin  hands 
forever  quiet  outside  the  cov- 

tever  had  been  in  her  heart 
him.  Jeanette  softened  as  she 
before  him,  with  his  child  in 
s.  and  she  fell  to  trembling 
weeping   with   choking  words 

g  thru  her  sobs, 
e  were  no  kind  to  leave  me  so 
flHg,  Ben.  me  man,"  she  moaned, 
'and  I've  been  that  hard  agi'n*  ye  fer 
iC  but  now  let  the  Mother  of  God 
iSe  ye  peace,  an'  let  her  Son  give 
iBaalvation,"  she  prayed,  with  her 
Mad  bowed  upon  the  bed,  and  re- 
nair  "d  sobbing  silently  for  a  mo- 
^B.  "Ben,"  she  continued,  "ye're 
■ktber  of  me  boy.  God's  me  wit- 
u"   She  got  up,  then,  and  turned, 


facing  the  men  defiantly.  "An'  I've 
the  peypers  to  show  it — if  ye're  a 
mind  to  doubt  me  word  about  the 
child.  Tell  me  anny  man  on  the 
place  that's  thinkin*  to  defraud  the 
child  out  of  'is  rights,  an'  I'll  show 
'im  the  peypers." 

But  no  one  present  appeared  to 
have  such  an  intention.  She  was 
shown  a  room  where  she  might  rest, 
and  gratefully  she  placed  little  Ben 
on  the  bed,  and  threw  herself  down 
beside  him.  not  to  sleep,  but  to  think 
what  she  must  do,  now  that  her 
bondage  was  lifted  and  a  new  emer- 
gency had  suddenly  arisen,  calling 
upon  her  to  face  it. 

Simple  as  she  was,  she  was  yet 
clever  enough  to  read  treachery  in 
the  furtive  glances  that  Jo  had  given 
the  child  while  they  were  riding  to 
White  Oaks  Ranch.  She  carried 
this  thought  with  her  in  the  days 
that  followed,  and  was  justified  in 
it  by  subsequent  events,  feeling  as 
helpless  in  the  matter  of  protecting 
Ben's  heir  as  a  lone  woman  could 
feel,  but  still  she  was  not  without  a 
resource. 

"Faith,  there's  only  wan  thing  I 
can  do — there's  only  wan  thing — 
only  wan  thing.  With  these  Mexi- 
cans so  treacherous  and  so  schem- 
in\  they'd  be  bound  to  beat  me  boy 
out  of  his  rights,  to  say  nothin'  of  me 
own.  That's  them,  the  treacherous 
rascals — ye  can't  trust  'em  a  minute. 
So  there's  only  wan  thing  fer  me  to 
do." 

This  she  decided,  and  wrote 
to  Jack  that  Ben  was  dead  and  bur- 
ied past  any  further  doubt.  Then 
she  rode  to  Santa  Fe  and  posted  the 
letter  with  her  own  hands,  trusting 
to  no  one  to  do  it  for  her. 

"Come,"  she  wrote,  "as  soon  as  ye 
can,  fer  there's  trouble  brewin'  fer 
the  kid.  We've  a  ranch  and  ten  thou- 
sand head  of  sheep  to  care  fer,  what 
was  Ben's,  and  we  want  a  good  man 
named  Jack  Motter  to  look  out  fer 
our  property." 

This  letter,  of  course,  was  not  long 
in  bringing  to  them  the  man  whose 
home  had  been  so  rudely  wrecked 
only  a  short  time  before. 

Next  week's  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business  will  contain  another  Out 
West  story. 


Testing  Eggs  for  Fertility 


JlN  EGG,  whether  impregnated  or 
Tiot,  has  a  small  grayish  spot  on 
le  surface  of  the  yolk  known  as  the 
germinal  spot."  As  soon  as  a  fer- 
"e  '<g  Is  placed  under  a  hen,  or  in 
incubator,  development  begins. 
I  eggs  should  be  tested  at  least 
ice  during  the  period  of  ineuba- 
<B,  preferably  on  the  seventh  and 
irteenth  days,  and  the  infertile 
ga  and  dead  germs  removed.  White 
gs  ran  be  tested  on  the  fourth  or 
lb  day,  while  the  development  in 
KB  having  brown  shells  often  can- 
t  be  seen  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary 
K  tester  until  the  seventh  day. 
•ad  fcerms  soon  decay  and  give  off 
bad  odor  if  allowed  to  remain  un- 
r  the  hen.  Infertile  eggs  make 
od  feed  for  young  chickens,  and 
e  often  u'.f-d  in  the  liorne  for  culi- 
ry  purposes. 

Moat  incubator  companies  furnish 
sttng  rh'mneys  with  their  machines 
llch  will  fit  ordinary  lamps.  Elec- 
C  or  gas  lamps  may  be  used  in  a 
X  with  a  hole  sllghtiy  smaller  than 
egg  cut  in  the  Hide  of  the  box  and 
the  same  level  as  the  light.  They 
17  also  be  tested  by  sunlight,  or 
yljght,  using  a  shutter  or  curtain 
th  a  small  hole  in  it  for  the  light 
shine  thru. 

V  good  homemade  egg  tester,  or 
idler,  can  be  made  with  a  large 
j>e  box,  or  any  box  that  is  large 
pugh  to  go  over  a  lamp,  by  remov- 
the  end  and  cutting  a  hole  a  lit- 
larger  than  the  size  of  a  quarter 
the  bottom  of  the   box,   so  that 
it  is  set  over  a  kerosene  lamp 
bole  In  the  bottom  will  be  oppo- 
>  the  blaze.    A  hole  the  size  of  a 


silver  dollar  should  be  cut  in  the  top 
of  the  box  to  allow  the  heat  to  es- 
cape. 

The  eggs  are  tested  with  the  large 
end  up,  so  that  the  size  of  the  air 
cell  may  be  seen  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  embryo.  The  testing 
should  take  place  in  a  dark  room. 
The  infertile  egg  when  held  before 
the  small  hole  with  the  lamp  lighted 
inside  the  box  will  look  perfectly 
clear,  the  same  as  a  fresh  one,  while 
a  fertile  egg  will  show  a  small  dark 
spot,  known  as  the  embryo,  with  a 
mass  of  little  blood  veins  extending 
in  all  directions,  if  the  embryo  is  liv- 
ing; if  dead,  and  the  egg  has  been  in- 
cubated for  at  least  46  hours,  the 
blood  settles  away  from  the  embryo 
toward  the  edges  of  the  yolk,  form- 
ing in  some  cases  an  irregular  circle 
of  blood,  known  as  a  blood  ring.  Eggs 
vary  In  this  respect,  some  showing 
only  a  streak  of  blood.  All  infertile 
eggs  should  be  removed  at  the  first 
test.  The  eggs  containing  strong, 
living  embryos  are  dark  and  well 
filled  up  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and 
show  a  clear,  sharp,  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  air  cell  and 
the  growing  embryo,  while  dead 
germ3  show  only  partial  develop- 
ment, and  lack  this  clear,  distinct 
outline. 


Tho  the  United  States'  corn  crop 
of  1916  was  short,  It  was  worth 
over  $2,000,000,000  on  December  1,  or 
1573,000,000  more  than  the  crop  of 
1915.  This  Is  more  money  by  $83,- 
000,000  than  the  combined  wheat  and 
apple  crops  brought  in. 


Farm  Hands  Wanted 

Western  Canada  Farmers  Require  50,000 
American    Farm    Laborers    AT  ONCE! 

Urgent  demand  sent  out  for  farm  help  by  the  Government  of  Canada. 
Good  wages.  Steady  employment.  Low  railway  fares.  Pleasant  sur- 
roundings. Comfortable  homes.  No  Compulsory  Military  Service. 
Farm  hands  from  the  United  States  are  absolutely  guaranteed  against 
Conscription.  This  advertisement  is  to  secure  farm  help  to  replace 
Canadian  farmers  who  have  enlisted  for  the  war. 

A  splendid   opportunity  for  the  young   man  to  investigate  Western 
Canada's  agricultural  offerings,  and  to  do  so  at  no  expense. 
Only  those  accustomed  to  farming  need  apply. 

For  particulars  js  to  railway  rates  and  districts  where  labor  is  required, 
or  other  information  regarding  Western  Canada,  apply  to 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON,     112  W.  Adams  Chicago,  111. 

J.  M.  MACLACHLAN,      215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,       Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,      123  Second  St.,      Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent* 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when  for  only  $11  we  guarantee  to 
deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid  (East  of  Rockies),  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning 
machines  fully  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use?  Why  not  own  an  IRONCLAD  —  the  incubator 

that  has  for  two  years  in  succession  won  the 
greatest  hatching  contest  ever  held?  In  the 
last  contest  conducted  by  Missouri  Valley 
Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  2,000 
Machines  were  entered  including  practically 
every  make,  style  and  price.  With  the  Ironclad 
—  the  same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder 
freight,  paid  for  only  $11,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick, 
Lockney,  Texas,  hatched  148  chicks  from  148 
eggs  in  the  last  contest. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

Money  Back  if  not  Satisfied 


X50 

EGG  l\N»flsbcslos 
ironclads  are  Vs*  Redwood 
not  covered  ^Insulated  Board! 
with  cheap,  thin  in  Year 
metal  and  painted  Guarantor  t 
like  some  do,  to 
cover  up  poor  quality  of  ma> 
terial.  Ironclads  are  shipped 
in  the  natural  color  — you  can  see 
exactly  what  you  are  getting.  Don't 
Class  this  galvanized  iron  covered,  de 
pendable  hatcher  with  cheaply  constructed  ma 
chines— and  don't  buy  any  incubator  until  you  know 
what  it  is  made  of.  Note  these  Ironclad  specifications:  Genuine  California  Redwood,  triple 
walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covering,  galvanized  iron  legs,  large  egg  tray,  extra 
deep  chick  nursery  —  hot  water  top  heat,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self  regulator,  Tycos 
Thermometer,  glass  in  door,  set  up  complete  ready  for  use  and  many  other  special  advantages 
fully  explained  in  Free  Catalog.    Write  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,     Box  165        Racine,  Wis. 


SO 
Chick 
Brooder 


No  Money  In  Advance 


T 


Remarkable  Oil  Stove  Bargain 

A  blessed  boon  to  housewives  every  where.  Mail  the  coupon  without  a  cent  of  ad- 
vance payment  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  this  wonderful,  efficient  Oil  Range  just  to  prove  to 
you  that  it  ia  the  greatest  convenience  you  ever  put  in  your  kitchen.    No  references  asked  like 

j.— no  obligation  on  your  part  to  keep  the  range  if  you 

Cook  On  It  30  Days  FREE 


others  do— no  deposit  required— no  C.  O. 
are  not  perfectly  delighcd  with  it. 


One-  Burner  Size  Does  Not  Ha»o 
End  Shelf  or  Leg  Shelf 


Order  hy  No.  MA270—  Price* 

■  a  follows: 

„na  burner  without  ■heir  JR. GO.  Two 
burner  wiihout  shc-lf  29.76;  with  ahulf 
tlS.Hfi.    Thre<-  burner  wiUioutnh<  lf  $14.00; 
with  »h*lf  JIH.MI.    Cuur  burn.-r  without  oh"lf  .   _ — 

$17. GO;  with  -.hHf  $23.75.     Vivo  burner  with.-ut  shelf  $24. CO;   with  shelf 
$32.26.       Single  oven.  $8.00  extra.    Doiitrte  oven,  $SM  extra. 
Termii  No  money  in  advance.   One-tenth  in  30  da- 


Learn  what  a  remarkable  cooker  and  baker  this  Oil 
Range  really  is.  Same  cooking  and  baking  results  as 
on  a  cook  stove  or  wood  or  coal  range.  Economical  and 
as  simple  to  operate  as  an  ordinary  lamp.  Cook  on  it  30 
days,  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  return  itatour  expense. 
If  you  keep  it,  make  a  first  payment  60days  after  arrival; 
balance  in  60-day  payments  thereafter,  giving  you  a 


Full  Year  To  Pay 


You'll  never  miss  the  email  payments. 
And  you'll  thank  the  day  you  got  i 
time  you  use  this  oil  range.  How- 
keeps  the  kitchen  on  a  hot  day- 
roaring  fire  to  toil  and  sweat,  over! 
how  clean  —  no  wood,  coal,  ashes,  smol 
dirt.  Absolutely  safe— has  a  removable  gk 
tank  that  can  be  filled  outside  if 
desired.   Amazingly  economical, 
too,  because  burners  are  so  de- 
signed that  hundreds  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  utilized  in  the  con- 
sumption of  a  single  gallon  of 
oil.  Body  and  shelf  have  beau- 
tiful enameled  finish*  the  top  is 
japanned;  burnersalloy.  Oven 
is  asbestos  lined  and  has  glass 
dropuoor.  A  wonderful  bargain. 


A      Tho  Hartman  Co. 
a,  bal-     ^4094  La  Salle  St.       Dept.  504 
ance  in  9 equal  monthly  payments;  or,  one  sixth  in  60  day  a   ^  Chicago,  111. 

and  balance  in  5  equal  payments  every  two  months.  ^3end  me  No.  MA270  Burner  Oil  Range. 

CD  1717  BARGAIN  BOOK  Shows  thousands  of  wonder-      S      w;ih  cuif  Single  Oven.... 

rKfct  fulbarga.ns  in  Horm-furnishing*  of  all  kindsl     *  .         2!\J!  r7    h  !  rWn 

Every  bargain  backed  up  by  Hartman's  $12JXK>,0()0       .  ^  Without  Shelf..., 

Guarantee.  Explains  Har 
Credit  Plan,  shows  how  t< 
Mail  coupon  or  postal  for  catalog. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 


or  60 


Kxplains  Hortmun's  Famous  Farm      S  If  I  keep  it  I  will  make  first  payment  in  30  l 

"  ow  to  boy  economically.    ^*unys  after  arrival  and  pay  balance  in, 30 £L*£d«rMJI 
/menu  as  per  prices  and  terms  in  this  advertisement. 


4094  La  Sails  St.     Dept.  504  Chi. 


Address  * 

If  catalog  only  i.  wanted  write  namo  and  address  and  mail  coupon. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


X) 

CLASSIFIED  II  Needlework  Department 


WANT  ADS 


uiv  

WRITE.  TO 


will  sell  your 
products,  your 
implements,  your  land.,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you.  wl"  ta*'0 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  per    week  —  not 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want    Ad  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


Dainty  Crocheted  Cap 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


SALESMEN 

5n\\tfl ions  or  losses.  Experience  not  necessary 
with    our    simple    but    effective    selling  plan 

Se^satiDeptJ^,sS  Mr^HfflS 

Sts.,  Chicago,  111.   ■ 


"THESE  dainty  caps  are  very  popu- 
1  lar  and  not  expensive;  3  spools 
of  mercerized  crochet  cotton  size  50, 
4  yards  of  No.  3  satin  ribbon,  and  % 
yard  of  white  elastic  complete  the 
materials. 

The  work  is  simple  and  pleasing. 
Start  with  12  ch  sts,  join,  forming  a 
circle 

First  Row— 35  s  c  into  this  circle. 
Second  Row— 1  s  c  into  each  s  c 
of  previous  row,  with  2  s  c  into  the 


ch  st,  repeat  until  you  have  6  roll 
sts  over  loop.  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  over 
next  loop,  4  loops  of  7  ch  sts  each, 
5  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

Decrease  the  roll  sts  as  before  on 
the  next  4  rows,  then  8  rows  of  loops 
or  as  many  rows  as  are  required  to 
produce  the  size  of  the  cap. 

For  the  beading,  make  5  ch  sts, 
*  3  t  c  over  loop,  1  ch  st,  3  t  c  over 
next  loop,  repeat  *  around  the  cap. 

Scallop— 7  ch  sts,  *  skip  1  ch  of 
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ICLASSIFIEDl 

WANT  ADS 

1::::::= 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  '■Investing 
for  Profit."  It  Is  worth  1 10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  \s 
the  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  in  America.  It  »»""" 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I  II 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

YOUNG  MEN  TO  CALL  ON  FACTORY 
or  farming  trade,  to  sell  high-grade  line  of 
pkinfsanS  rooting  on  •^-ghgrlar  PCc >\ 
Liberal     proposition.       United     Builders  i_o., 

Cleveland,    Ohio.   — —— 

SITUATION  WANTED 
WANTED— MARRIED    MAN    WANTS  PO- 
si.Ton  on  farnf  to  work  on  aharea  «fggg- 
West     preferred.      Address    W  m.  Rutkotsky. 

11102    Housel   Ave..    Canton.  Ohio.  

HELP  WANTED 
LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  A  WANT  AD  IN 
th U  magazine  will  be  read  by  over  one  hun- 
dred Thousand  big  farmers  and  will  bring  you 
pood  offers  of  the  sort  you  are  seeking.  Write 
fv°  n  Rovce  Co  .  500  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 
WANTED-  MEN-WOMEN,  18  OR  OVER. 
S75  month  Government  jobs.  List  positions 
free     Write  immediately.     Franklin  Institute 

Dep't  A  117.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  

■  THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  FARM  HANDS  ON 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  read  these  ads 
every  week.  A  small  ad  will  bring  you  as 
many  good  workers  as  you  want.  Write  W  JJ. 
Boyce  Co.,  5J^lJ_N^earbo^n_SJ1^^ 
"BE  A  DETECTIVE— EARN  BIG  WAGES; 
easy    work;    free    particulars-    write  Wagner, 

1"43   Lexington   Avenue.   New  York.  

AGENTS  WANTED 
AGENTS  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AUTOMOBILE 
to  introduce  our  250  fast  selUng.  popular 
miced  household  necessities.  The  greatest 
fine  on  earth.  Make  $10  a  day.  Complete 
outfit  and  automobile  furnished  free  Jo  work. 
'  "  Write  today  for  exclusive  territory. 
American  Products^  Co..  9860  3rd  St..  (flricm- 

"  WE  PAY  $S0  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran 
teeS  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Com 
pany.  X615.  Springfield.  111. 


INVESTORS,  WARNING — DON'T  INVEST 
1  cent  until  you  read  Successful  Finance  and 
learn  how  fortunes  are  made  and  loHt  by  in- 
vestors; fee  trial  subscription.  Successful 
Finance,  638  Z  Federal  St..  Chicago.  


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 
Grown  In  the  open  field,  strong  and  hardy, 
win  make  heads  from  two  to  three '  weekl 
ahead  of  hot  house  grown  plants.  Pi  Ice  .  .00 
for  tl  25-  1  000  for  $2.25.  postpaid.  By  ex- 
press  T  000  to  4,000  for  $1.50;  5.000  to  9.000 
&r  $1.2  >  :  10.000  and  over  for  $1.00  per  1,000 
Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Dept.  54,  Albany,  Ga..  and 

Piedmont,    S.    C.  .  _.  | 

DAHLIAS  —  TWENTY-FIVE  VARIETIES, 
*1-  two  collections.  $1.50.  Circular.  Mrs. 
Howard  Holslnger,  Dahlia  Specialist.  Denton, 
Md. 


PICTl'KEGAME  CONTESTS 

BIG  PRIZES  IN  PUZZLE  DEPARTMENT. 
Help  furnished  In  Plctur1pKameT^nt^-  j^.fco" 
azine  with  particulars  10c.     The  Free  Lancu, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


SEND   STAMP    FOR   PARTICULARS   <  ON- 
cernins  p  cturegames  now  running.  Equitable 
ubll"hing  Co..  58  East  102d  St..  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SELL  YOUR  FARM  DIRECT  AND  KEEP 
the  big  agents'  commissions.  No  list  ng.  No 
and  men  to  deal  with.  You  can  do  it.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Address  Chas.  Renich,  G-16, 
Woodstock.  Illinois. 


POULTJRY 


ORPINGTONS 

TIT  ACK  ORPINGTONS  —  WINNERS  — 
Heavy  «Mnte?  layers,  mating  list. free.  Maurtce 
Smith.  Box  W.  Sandwich,  Illinois.  . 


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple Ind  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
rassian  Co..  Dept.   22.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  vou  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  Vve"  longer  and  better.  Delightful  c^i- 
mate  Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  teims^ 
Sure  Profits  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
foals.  'schools  and  Churches  Write  for  our 
9an  Toaauin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
San  ^oag»«"rav  industrial  Commissioner. 
A..  T.&  S.  F.  Ry..  1975  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago 


"  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FARM  LAND  FOR 
sahl  or  exchange  find  the  best  buyer ^for  ,  w, 
a  want  ad  in  these  columns.  The  want  ads 
are  read  each  week  by  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prosperous  farmers  all  over  the  nation. 
W  D  Boyce  Co..  500  N.  Dearborn  St^Chicago. 

C      W.     VA.     AND  OHIO 
per'  acre    and    up   offer  big 
Best   climate,  markets. 

Good    land  and 
Agrl.  Agt. 
Va. 


VIRGINIA,  N 
farms   at  $15.00 
value  for  the  price 
schools   and  transportation. 
neighbors.     Write  F.  H.  LaBaume 
N    &  W   Ry..   365  Arcade.  Roanoke. 


TENNESSEE  FARMS,  CHEAP,  FREE  LIST. 
Fred  Tate.  Huntingdon,  Tennessee.  


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED.  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  O.  O 
MaUson.  2970  Cedar  Ave..  Minneapolis.  Minn 
"  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  properiy  write  me.  John  J.  Black.  Desk 
Rj  cninpewa  Falls.  Wis.  


FA K iff  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  *asy  tcrms-along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry  in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Montana, 
Idaho.  Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  litera- 
ture Say  what  stale  Interests  you.  L.  J. 
Brlcker,  26  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  1  aui, 
 *  „  


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS 

LANDOLOGf,  A  MAGAZINE  GIVING  THE 
facts  In  regard  to  the  land  situation.  Three 
months'  subscription  free.  If  for  a  home  or 
us  an  Investment,  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
good  farm  lands,  simply  write  me  a  letter  and 
say  'Mail  me  Landology  and  all  particulars 
free"  Address  Editor,  Landology.  Skidmore 
land  Co     45  Skidmore  Blrtg..   Marinette.  Wis. 


PAT KNTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
t  pa  entabillty.  Our  four  guide  books  sen. 
free.  Patents  advertised  free  We  assist  In- 
ventor, to  sell  their  Inventions  Victor  J. 
,,      j    |         K24   Ninth.   Washington,    I '.  1 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
wlih  a' want  ad  In  this  column  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader 
among  the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farm- 

"  who  read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write 
\V.  D.  Royce  Co..  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  UK 


last  st,  catch  the  back  half  of  each 
st  only,  join.  - 
Third  Row— 2  s  c  into  the  first  st, 

1  s  c  into  each  of  the  remaining  sts, 

2  s  c  into  the  last  st,  join. 
Fourth  Row—*  2  s  c  into  the  first 

st  1  s  c  into  the  next  st,  repeat  *. 

Fifth  Row— 3  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into 
each  st  of  previous  row. 

Sixth  Row— 5  ch  sts,  *  1  d  c,  2  ch 
sts,  skip  1  st,  repeat  *,  then  make 
1  d  c  2  ch  sts  into  each  of  the  next 

4  sts,'  then  *  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  skip  1 
st  repeat  *  for  the  remaining  sts  of 
this  row,  2  ch  sts,  join  to  3rd  ch  st, 

5  ch  sts.  ,   .  , 
Seventh    Row— 1    roll    st  (wind 

thread  over  hook  12  times,  hook  thru 
first  st,  draw  thread  thru,  thread 
over  hook,  thru  all  loops  on  hook, 
thread  over  hook,  thru  this  loop), 
1  ch  st,  repeat  for  each  st  of  pre- 
vious row. 

Eighth  Row—*  5  ch  sts,  skip  1  st, 
1  d  c,  **  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  top  of 
d  c,  'forming  a  p,  repeat  **  until 
you  have  3  p,  all  into  same  st,  5  ch 
sts,  skip  1  st,  1  s  c,  repeat  *. 

Ninth  Row—*  7  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into 
center  of  center  p,  repeat  * 

Tenth  Row — 1  s  c  into  each  st  ot 
previous  row. 

Eleventh  Row— 5  ch  sts,  *  1  roil 
st    1  ch  st,  repeat  for  6  roll  sts, 
5  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  1  s  c,  5  ch  sts, 
I  skip  2  sts,  repeat  *. 

Twelfth  Row— 5  ch  sts,  *  1  roll  st, 
1  ch  st  over  the  1  ch  st  of  previous 
row,  ""repeat  for  5  roll  sts,  5  ch  sts, 
]  s  c  over  1st  ch  st  of  loop,  7  ch  sts, 
1  s  c  over  next  loop,  5  ch  sts,  re- 
peat *.  m ;■:  r 
Thirteenth  Row— By  making  1  roll 
st,  over  ch,  between  roll  sts  of  pre- 
vious row,  you  will  observe  that  you 
have  1  roll  st  less  on  each  gr;  in- 
crease the  loops  by  making  1  loop 
of  7  ch  sts  more  between  each  gr, 
for  each  row,  until  you  complete  the 
15th  row,  then  make  6  rows  of  loops 
of  7  ch  sts  each  all  around  the  cap. 
1    Twenty-second  Row—*  1  roll  st,  1 


LEGHORNS 

nO«?Te  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ALSO 
eggs  for  hitching.  Pen  eggs  or  farm  range. 
Prices  reasonable.  Winners  in  many  Ohio 
shows  All  stock  sold  on  money  back  guar- 
antee Howard  Stoker.  Washington  C.  Hg 
Ohio. 


beading,  over  next  ch  make  1  t  c, 
3  ch  sts,  6  t  c,  over  t  c,  3  ch  sts,  re- 
neat  *.  n 
Last  Row—*  4  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  over  2 
ch  sts,  repeat  *;  these  loops  lie  back 
of  the  scallop  and  draw  it  into  a 

raised  puff.  .,,  

With  a  bodkin,  draw  the  ribbon 
thru  the  beading  and  back  of  the  rib- 
bon draw  the  elastic  to  fit  the  head. 

Of  the  remaining  ribbon  make  a 
rosette  of  knotted  loops  and  sew  to 
the  side  front  of  the  cap. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Ti-arm.   Hillsboro,  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS, 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
Poultry  Farm.  Cromwell.  Ind. 


LAKENVELDERS 

LAKENVELDERS.     MOST    BEAUTY  A 
wonderful  layers  known.     Circulars  tree. 
R.  B.   Thomas.   Martinsville,  Ind. 


Better  Kitchens  for  Every  Home 

THAT  the  kitchen  is  no  longer  just 
a  place  where  unending  routine 
among  inconvenient  implements  pro- 
duces a  poor  meal,  is  indicated  in  a 
publication  called  "Planning  the 
Home  Kitchen"  just  issued  by  the 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  kitchen  is  a  most  important 
part  of  any  home  and  should  be 
planned  with  reference  to  the  rest  of 
the  house;  even  in  old  houses  a  lit- 
tle care  spent  in  remodeling  the 
kitchen  will  pay  dividends  in  happi- 
ness to  the  housewife,  and  in  better 
food  for  the  family.  .  . 

The  old  idea  of  the  kitchen  being  a 
combination  laundry,  storeroom  and 
bath  or  washroom  has  given  place  to 
a  kitchen  arranged  with  the  one  idea 
of  producing  meals  for  the  family. 
The  farm  kitchen  presents  problems 
that  are  unknown  to  the  city  house- 
wife, and  its  arrangement  has  been 
studied  with  the  relation  of  farming 
operations  in  view,  until  the  farmer  s 
wife  can  now  have  a  kitchen  the 
equal  in  convenience  to  those  m  city 
and  suburban  dwellings. 

Any  one  interested  in  "Planning 
the  Home  Kitchen"  may  have  a  copy 
of  this  booklet  containing  the  de- 
tails of  kitchen  arrangement  illus- 
trated with  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphs by  addressing  the  College  or 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


I  SELL— 
I  EXCHANGE— 

I  svy- 

i        lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,     poultry,  farm 

I  tools,   implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 

i        hundred  thousand  prosperous 

II  farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

I  EASILY— 

II  QVlCKLy— 
|  CHEAYLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
i|  columns.  The  cost  is  low- 
results  come  quickly  and 
$:  surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
ill  azine  are  prosperous,  suc- 
liiil  cessful,  trustworthy— just  the 
sort  of  men  yoa  want  to  deal 
||  with. 

%  Write  us  about  what  you  have 
Pi  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy— or  if 
HIS  vou  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
11  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
i:!  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
1|  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 

II  your  letter  to 

W    D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
§1  Want  Ad  Dept. 

III  500-514  North  Dearborn  Street, 
||  Chicago,  111. 
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Attention,  Contestants 

 IN  THE  

W.  D.  Boyce  Company's  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame 

START  YOUR  CHECKING  NOW 

The  Judges  in  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Company's  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame,  Judge  Charles  M.  Thomson, 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois;  Mr.  H.  C.  Fuller,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  The  Crane  Company,  and 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Henschen,  Cashier  State  Bank  of  Chicago,  whose  names  stand  as  an  absolute  guarantee  of  honesty 
and  integrity,  have  decided  that  the  BEST  titles  to  the  twenty-four  pictures  are  as  follows: 


PICTFKE  X0.  1 — SAFETY  FIEST. 
Pit  TTBE  NO.  2— HIS  LITTLE  JOKE. 
PICTURE  IfO.  3 — GRAM)  PROMOTES. 
PICTURE  NO.  4—  WAR'S  EFFECT. 
PICTURE  NO.  5— AIRSHIP. 
PICTURE  X0.  6 — BRUTE  ! 
PICTURE  >0.  7— LOOKING  BACKWARD. 
PICTURE  NO.  8 — WORTH  WINNING. 


PICTURE  NO.  9— A  BARGAIN. 

PICTURE  NO.  10— CAREFREE. 

PICTURE  NO.  11— RUNNING  CONVERSATION. 

PICTURE  NO.  12 — HER  WISH. 

PICTURE  NO.  13— INTERRUPTED. 

PICTURE  NO.  14— EXTREMES  MEET. 

PICTURE  NO.  15 — ALL  ALONE. 

PICTURE  NO.  16— THE  SEREN  ADERS. 


PICTURE  NO.  17— ALL  IN  THE  GAME. 
PICTURE  NO.  18— LOCATING  THE  TROUBLE. 
PICTURE  NO.  19— HER  WEDDING  DAY. 
PICTURE  NO.  20— ACCEPTED. 
PICTURE  NO.  21— SKATING. 
PICTURE  NO.  22— HIS  SUITS. 
PICTURE  NO.  23— AT  THE  SUMMER  RESORT. 
PICTURE  NO.  24— THE  TALKER. 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY  FOR  YOU  TO  CHECK  YOUR  SET  OF  ANSWERS 


If   you   have   submitted   a   REPLY  to  keep  a  duplicate  set  of  your  answers  this  page,   in   case  you   haven't  one,   find  out  how  many  correct  and  how 

BOOK  set  of  answers,  you  have  cut  at  home.     We  publish  on  this  page  a  or  have  mislaid  or  lost  yours.)                many  incorrect  answers  you  had,  and 

out,  or  should  have  cut  out.  Page  -8  CHECKING  SHEET  which  you  can  use.       You  now  turn  to  your  duplicate  list  the    grand    total.     Your  CHECKING 

from  your  REPLY  BOOK,  and  kept  The  BEST  titles  to  the  twenty-four  of    titles    and    compare    it    with    the  SHEET  will  then     show     just  how 

it,  with  a  duplicate  list  of  the  titles  pictures,  as  selected   by  the  Judges,  titles   named   above.     Then   on   your  many  correct,  just  how  many  incor- 

you  submitted  in  the  REPLY  BOOK,  are  published  above.     You  now  turn   CHECKING   SHEET   you    note   down   rect  answers  you  submitted.  Verify 

Now  is    the    time    to    CHECK    your  to  your  duplicate     list     of     answers  whether  you  had  the  correct  answer  your  totals,  and  send  your  CHECK- 

Home  List  with  the  Official  List  above  which   you    have   at   home,   and   also  to  Picture  No.  1,  and  how  many  in-   ING  SHEET  to    us    to    be  checked 

and  enter  the  results  on  your  check-  to   your   CHECKING   SHEET.      (You  correct.    Do  the  same  for  Picture  No.   against  your  set  of  answers,  and  you 

ing  sheet.  either    have    cut    out    this    Checking  2,  for  Picture  No.  3,  and  so  on  for  all  will  be  notified  if  you  are  a  winner. 

If  you   submitted   a  set   of   single  Sheet,  Page  8  in  your  Reply  Book,  or  24  pictures.                                               Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and  nd- 

pictures  and  coupons,  you  were  told  you  can  use  the  Checking  Sheet  on      You  then  add  your  columns  up  and  dress  on  your  CHECKING  SHEET. 

All  checking  sheets  must  be  in  our  hands  not  later  than  April  21,  1917,  so  compare  your 
home  list  with  the  list  above  at  once.    Fill  out  your  checking  sheet  and  send  it  to  us  at  once. 


THIS  IS  THE  CHECKING  SHEET 

If  you  have  mislaid  or  lost  yours,  or  suits  below,  and  send  it  to  us  to  be   under  the  caption  "Number  Correct;"  titles  you  had.      THEN  SEND  THIS 

haven't  one,  cut  it  out.  Compare  your,  compared  with   your  set  of  answers,  and  the  figure  "2"  under  the  caption  CHECKING   SHEET   TO   US   TO  BE 

duplicate  list  of  titles  with  the  list  of  EXAMPLE:    If  you  have  one  correct  "Number  Incorrect."  and  so  on  for  all  COMPARED   WITH    YOUR    SET  OF 

titles   published   above.     After   com-   title  and  two  incorrect  titles  for  Pic-  twenty-four  pictures.     Then  you  will  ANSWERS.  Be  accurate  in  comparing 

paring  the  Official  List  of  Best  Titles  ture  No.  1,  yyu  would  write  down  on   add  them  up,  and  will  quickly  see  how  your  duplicate  list  of  titles  with  the 

With  your  Home  List,  write  the  re-  the  line  of  Picture  No.  1,  the  figure  "1"   many  correc  t  and  how  many  incorrect  official  list  of  titles  above. 

TEAR  ALONG  THIS  LINE 


After  Comparing  the  Official  List  of   Best  Titles  With 
Your  Home  List,  Write  the  Results 
Below  and  Send  to  Us. 


PICTURE 

Nnmber 
Correct 

N  urn  her 
Incorrect 

PICTURE 

Number 
Correct 

Number 
Incorrect 

No.  1 

No.  13 

No.  2 

No.  14 

No.  4 

No.  16 

No.  17 

No.  6 

No.  18 

No.  21 

Total  Cor 
ToUl  Ine< 
Grand  '1 

'otal  

I  hereby  affirm  that  this  list  is  correct 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Name .  

Address  

City  

State   

Cut  out  this  checking  sheet,  and  after  you  have  filled 
out  same  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  you  on 
this  page  send  it  to 

Picturegame  Editor, 

The  Farming  Business, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

This  Checking  Sheet  must  be  in  oar  hands  not  later  than 
April  21,  1917. 


=  SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  BUYING  BY  MAIL  = 

1  JOHN  M.  SMYTH  MERCHANDISE  CO.,  CHICAGO 

WE  SELL 
EVERYTHING 

WE  HAVE 
WHAT  YOU 
WANT 


WHOLESALI 
PRICES  ON 

EVERYTHINI 
YOU  EAT, 

WEAR  AND 
USE 


$876 


Buy*  All  Lumber,  Miilwork,  Hardware, 
i_  Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  This  Big  7- 
Room  House  With  Reception  and  Bath 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 


full  description  of  material  needed.  Quote  actual 
specifications,  show  plans  and  explain  everything  in  detail 
and  get  this  hook  for  Information  if  you  Intend  to  build. 


If  you  are  about  to 
build    a    new  house, 
barn  or  garage,  or  any 
kind      of  building, 
send     for    our  Bio 
Book     of  House 
Plant,    which  shows 
about    100  designs 
of     buildings  at 
prices  ranging,  for 
all  material,  from 
$89.00     up.  Wo 
show     the  build- 
ings   In  beautiful 
colored   and  half- 
tone pictures,  give 
mill   prices,  give 
Be  sure 


WRITE  for  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

STEEL  ROOFING  $2.58  FOR  100  SQUARE  FEET 

Our  prices  for  ready  roofing,  metal 
roofing  and  all  goods  of 
nature  are  the  lowest, 
and  our  guarantee  the  long- 
est and  most  liberal. 
Write  for  our  Free  Spe- 
cial Roofing  Catalog  and 
see.  Don't  buy  before 
you  get  our  prices.  We 
are  also  headquarters  for  Wall  Board  and  ornamental  steel  celling. 
"Waydowu"  prices  on  all. 


Write  Today  for  Our  f 
MACHINERY  CAT  A 


Before  buying,  see  our  big.  complete  line  of  latest 
improved  1917  model  farm  implements  in  colors. 
Standard  makes  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Every- 
thing guaranteed.  Free  trial  given.  Half  your  dealer's 
price.  Look!  Walking  plows  $2.90  up-  cultivators 
>  $2.10  up:  grain  drills  $10.65  up:  corn  planters  f>Sc  up: 
mowers  $40.65  up:  and  every  kind  of  farm  implements 
made  at  proportionately  low  prices.  Get  the  book  sure  before  buying 
and  save  a  lot  of  money. 


BEST  STUMP  PULLERS  MADE 

Get  our  prices  on  Stump  Pullers 
They  are  very  simple,  made  entirely  of 
steel  and  are  light  and  easy  to  handle. 
Huilt  low  so  team  can  pass  over  rope. 
Five  slses  to  pick  from,  ranging  In 
price  from  $1.1. 95  up.  Guaranteed  one 
year.  Write  today  for  special  catalog,  showing  pictures  of  all  our  Stump 
Pullers,  describing  them  In  detail  and  explaining  the  perfect  work  they  do. 


CLOTHING  SAMPLES  FREE 


We  sell  mighty  nice  clothing 
Made  from  beautiful  cloths  Into 
snappy,  up-to-date  garments  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  wear.  And  our 
prices  are  low — very  low.  Hand- 
some wool  mixed  casslmere  suits  as 
low  as  $6.45,  graduating  up  to 
$18.50  for  the  finest  all-wool  wor- 
1,  serge  and  casslmere  suits. 
Trousers  as  low  as  $1.25,  and  rang 
ng  up  to  $3.95.  Big  line  of  cordu- 
roys for  trousers.  If  Interested, 
write  for  CLOTHING  SAMPLE 
BOOK  NO.  27B  and  see  for  yourself 
*  100  elegant  cloth  samples  from 
which  you  can  choose.  Also  WORK 
CLOTHING,  such  as  overalls,  duck 
or  corduroy  coats,  jumpers,  khaki, 
moleskin,  jeans,  or  work  pants, 
waterproof  oil  slickers,  rubber  cloth- 
ing. We  will  be  glad  to  send  cata- 
log free  upon  request. 


I  IMF^LOOK  HERE!  Fashion  and 
l.rtLMLJ    Mi||inery   Book  FREE! 


f  a  ultleu 
tyl*.  p*r- 

foot  at 

and 

est  pries 

LOOK — We  sell  washable  dresses  at 
$1.65  up:  wool  suits  at  $8.95  up:  dress 
skirts  at  95c  up:  petticoats  at  43c  up: 
coats  $3.95  up:  shirtwaists  45c  up:  rain- 
coats $1.95  up.  Correspondingly  low 
prices  for  infants',  girls',  misses'  and 
ladies'  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds; 
specially  low  prices  on  high  class  cor- 
ets.  knit  and  muslin  underwear. 
MILLINERY  big  line,  latest  styles,  low- 
est prices,  trimmed  hats,  shapes,  orna- 
ments, flowers  and  millinery  goods  of 
11  kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Every- 
thing shown  in  the  Fashion  Book. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

If  you  have  any  use  for  any  kind  of  vehicle 
whatever,  we  have  the  most  wonderful  liberal ' 
proposition  to  make  that  you  ever  heard  of, 
whereby  we  will  send  you  any  one  of  our  vehi- 
cles on  30  days'  free  trial  without  any  money 
to  us  In  advance  (let  your  bank  hold 
It),  and  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  vehicle,  you 
can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  penny.  If  you  de- 
cide to  keep  the  vehicle,  we  will  send 
you  a  binding  guarantee  for  2  years. 
If  Interested,  write  us  a  postal  or  let- 
ter and  say,  "Send  me  your  Free  Spe- 
cial Vehicle  Catalog,"  which  shows  In 
colors  our  complete  line  of  vehicles  with  full  details  about  our  wonderful 
and  liberal  offers.  We  undersell  everybody.  Top  buggies  $35. Oj)  up;  run- 
abouts $30.00  up.   Every  kind  of  vehicle  made  at  proportionately  low  prices. 


Write  for  Our  Free 
Special  Grocery  Cata- 
log and  see  our  full 
SSSSSS SSSSiSS  line  of  groceries  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  at  big 
money  saving  prices  and  read  our  great  special 
offer  how  we  will  sell  you  25  lbs.  of  cane 
granulated  sugar  for  $1.10;  50  lbs.  $2.20:  75 
lbs.  $3.30;  100  lbs.  $4.40.  No  orders  accepted 
at  these  prices  until  you  receive  and  read  our  offer — so  send  today  for 
Free  Grocery  Catalog. 


HARDWARE 

ALL  KINDS  • 

Wholesale  prices  for 
Immense  lines  of  Car- 
penters', Blacksmiths' 
ind  Plumbers'  tools  and 
supplies.  Circular  and 
cross  cut  saws,  farm 
bells,  pocket  cutlery, 
electrical  goods,  safes, 
concrete  machinery, 
razors  and  barber?' 
supplies.  rope,  bath 
tubs,  bath  room  out- 
tits,  lavatories,  fur- 
naces, heating  plants 
and  every  article  found  In  full  stocked  hard- 
ware stores,  but  at  V4  regular  prices.  Send 
for  hardware  catalog  and  convince  yourself. 


Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made.  Think 
of  it— we'll  send  our  REAOY  MIXED 
PAINT  (any  kind  you  want)  ON 
FREE     TRIAL.     you    try  the 

paint  at  home,  test  it  thoroughly, 
compare  it  w  itli  any  make  cr 
priced  pairt  you  know  of, 
then  decide  if  you  want  to. 
keep  it:  if  not,  return  at  oun 
expense  botli  ways  and  you] 
will  not  be  out  a  cent.  Itj 
you  need  paint,  varnish  or* 
stain  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Paint  Book  and 
read  there  in  detail  our  great  free  trial  offer  and 
see  the  124  sample  colors  of  Smyth's  Unlimited 
Guarantee  Paint,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 


SMYTH'S  60  EGG  INCUBATOR 


$Q92 


ALL  STEEL— ON  30  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL-HOLDS 

FULL  60  EGGS  -  .  W 

ORDER  DIRECT  f  ROM  THIS  ADV. 
To  quickly  popularize  SMYTH'S  All  Steel  60  Egg  Incubttor.  we 
will  sell  5.000  at  only  $3.92  each.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  as  large  a 
per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  as  any  incubator  made,  regardless 
of  name,  make  or  price.  Made  of  polished  steel,  with  double  walled 
air  chamber,  1917  improved  disc  regulator,  standard  thermometer 
visible  through  glass  damper,  best,  safest  metal  lamp,  heat  distribut- 
ing drum  around  outer  edges,  with  jacketed  heat  flue  and  automatic 
heat  regulation,  insuring  even  temperature  and  moisture  in  every  part 
of  egg  chamber,  and  proper  heat  to  eggs  all  the  time.  Full  direc- 
tions with  each  incubator.  SEND  $1.00  deposit  and  we  will  send 
you  this  high  grade,  latest  improved  SMYTH'S  all  steel  60  egg 
incubator  by  freight,  subject  to  examination.  Pay  balance  $2.92  and 
freight  charges  to  agent  after  you  find  the  incubator  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  the  greatest  incubator  bargain  in  the  world,  then  take 
it  home  and  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  at  our  risk,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  as  good 
heard  of,  regardless  of  price  or  make,  or  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied 
we  will  refund  your  $3.92  and  freight  charges. 


hatcher  as  you  ever  saw  or 
return  at  our  expense  and 
If  you  want  incubator  sent  by  PARCEL  POST  send  $3.92  and 
enough  money  extra  to  pay  the  parcel  post  postage  and  we'll  send  on  same  liberal  trial  offer  as  above. 
Shipping  weight  19  lbs.  We  make  very  low  prices  on  larger  incubators,  brooders,  and  poultry  supplies  of  all 
kinds  in  our  big  free  Incubator  Catalog  sent  you  free  upon  request.    Order  incubator  or  catalog  today. 


hbn  bbb^v     r<tpcrs  a  Dig  ivooni 

M  L  Just  think — only  57c  for  enough 
M  C    beautiful  four  color  bronzed  side 
I    M         wall,  celling  and  border  to  paper 
^sss^T    m  *        room.    Write  today  for  our 

Free  Book  of  over  100  big  sam- 
ples of  wall  paper  and  see  this  dandy  paper.  Also, 
our  exquisite  1917  papers,  consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed  t 
gold,  oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany, 
silk  and  creton  effects, 
at  6c  to  40c  a  double 
roll  of  16  yards.  Fin- 
est varnished  tiles,  22c 
a  double  roll.  Combi- 
nation matched  with 
cut  out  borders  ready 
for  hanging  at  lV&c  a  yard  up.  Wall  paper  for 
all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at 
in  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself— don't  wait.  Get 
samples  now — today — and  see  our  wondrously  beau- 
tiful art  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand 
free  premium  offer. 


Single  pieces  of  furni- 
ture cheaper  than  dealers 
in  small  cities  and  towns 
can  buy  it  for  in  carload 
lots.  We  sell  dining  chairs 
at  72c  up;  fancy  rockers 
$1.18  up;  kitchen  cabinets 
$4.68  up;  sideboards  $10.95 
up;  dining  tables  $3.18  up: 
parlor  suites  $17.50  up;  couches  $6.95  up:  metal 
beds  $2.98  up:  mattresses  $2.95  up;  and  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  every  other  kind  and 
make  of  fundi  lire.     Write  today. 


save 


our 


Bi 


1CV< 


We  will  send  you  a  bicycle 
on   10   days'   free   trial— if 
vnu  like  it.  Keep  it. 
If  no',  send  it  Back 
Rt  our  expense.  For 

full  partUmlars  and 

lowest  wholesale 
prices,  showing 
how  you  can  live 
from  $10.00  t  o 
$15.00  on  a  bicycle,  wrllo  today  for  our  special  III- 
■yele  Catalog  and  see  the  line  pictures  of  our  entire 
lino.  New,  nifty  models.  Low  prices  on  auto,  motor- 
cycle anrl  bicycle  tires  and  accessories  Special  low 
prices  on  FOBD  AltTO  ATTACHMENTS  and  parts. 


Galvanized  Steel  Tanks  $4 

Best  in  the  world. 
Made  of  i  S.  stand 
'ard  20  gauge  steel, 
heavily  galvanized, 
all  scams  locked  and 
soldered  through,  co 
i  contact  with  water.  Bound,  oli- 
40-gal.  tanks  at  $4.00  up.  If  In- 
terested, writ.,  for  Special  Hardware  Catalog,  show- 
ing every  kind  of  lank  made,  largo  and  small,  for 
every  purpose. 


Save  Money  on.  Harness 

Send  for  Harness  Catalog 

Write  today  for  our  big  free  Harness 
Catalog  which  price  lists  the  largest 
assortment  in  the 
world  of  fine  made 
harness,  saddles 
and  horse  goods  of 
all  kinds  for  all 
purposes  and  for 
all  sections  of  the 
country.  Cut  from 
?'  y"'~  W  fija^^^filsfc^  '  oal!  'anned  extra 
(r  »  w™w«"HB"  N^^^^b^  choice  packers' 
U    \A     X&\\  \S£^S0t  heavy  steer  hides. 

all   parts  exactly 

uniform  in  thickness,  weight  and  strength;  double  har- 
ness $18.40  up;  single  harness  $8.25  up;  correspondingly 
low  prices  for  saddles  and  horse  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


operate  awl  the 


>!  r]y/lpC  oq     |  jp 

Sprayer  Like  Picture  $3.05 

Get  ready  now  to  protect  your 
fruit  trees  against  moth,  scale, 
scab  and  plagues  of  all  kinds. 
We  quote  special  low  prices  now 
^  for  sprayers  in  our  SPKCIAL 
r^H  SPRAYER  CATALOG;  write  for 
it  and  Bee  the  pictures  and  de- 

 \      Hcriptlons  of  all  our  sprayers  at 

~f  28c  up.  Latest  improved  models 
1  '  for  1917.  Kasy  and  simple  to 
most  effective  In  results. 


>0  Days'  Free  Trial 


Write    for    free  Engine 

—  K  H  Catalog.  New  low  1917  prices  —  only 
I  $21.95  for  a  powerful  guaranteed  gas- 
I  oline  engine.  Proportionately  low 
prices  on  lifetime  guaranteed  1%,  1 3i , 
2%,  iVz.  6,  8.  12  and  up  to  50  H.  P. 
Engines.  No  better  engines  at  anypri.ee; 

powerful,  strong,  simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being  used 

in  your  neighborhood. 

Don't   buy  until  you 

write    for    our  great 

special   Free  Gasoline 

Engine    Catalog  and 

read    our    wonder  00 

DAY    FREE  TRIAL 

WITHOUT  MONEY 

in  advance  offer. 
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^ar  Write  for  It  Now 

Zl9  FULL  OF  BEST   SPORTING  GOODS 
IN  THE  WORLD. 
Write  us  a  postal  or  letter  today,  say- 
ing,   "Send   me   your  special  Sporting 
Goods  Catalog,"  and  we  will  send  it  to 
you  by  return  mail.   It  presents  an  enor- 
mous assortment  of  every  kind  of  sport- 
ing goods  made:  guns,  revolvers,  ammu- 
nition, fishing  tackle,  reels,  game  traps, 
tents,    boxing   gloves   and   hundreds  of 
sportsmen's  articles.    Same  Quality  as  first-class 
rs  sell,  hut  at  about  one-half  their  prices.  Ey- 
ing guaranteed  and  sent  on   approval.  WRITE 
VY  for  Snorting  Goods  Catalog  and  see. 


No  better  separators  than 
Smyth's  Best  1917,  perfect..  r; 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator^JJNOUDAYj; 
at  $29.05  up.  and  to  convince*"" 
you  of  this  fact  we  will  send 
you  one  of  them  on  30  clays' 
free  trial  without  any  money 
us  in  advance.  The  bank  holds 
it.  Use  the  separator  hard  every 
morning  and  night  30  days,  60 
times.  Test  it  any  way  you  like, 
compare  it  with  any  separator,  no 
matter  how  high  priced,  and  if 
"SMYTH'S  BEST"  is  unsatis- 
factory for  any  reason  whatever, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  the  bank 
will  give  you  back  your  money 
and  you  will  be  out  only  your 
trouble.  Write  today  for  our 
Special  Cream  Separator  Catalog,  see  the  picture  In 
colors  and  our  wonderful  low  prices;  read  the  do* 
scriptions  and  liberal  trial  offers. 


LOW 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  THIS  WAY: 

JOHN  IYI,  SMYTH  Moil. CO. 

703-711  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


Save  one-half.  Let  us 
furnish  your  rugs,  carpets 
snd  floor  coverings.  Write 
for  our  SPECIAL  CARPET 
CATALOG,  the  most  won- 
derful book  in  the  world  on 
floor  covering.  Pictures  in 
colors,  as  goods  actually 
look.  Yoti  see  the  real 
colors  and  pattern  of  the 
goods,  the  same  as  if  you 
were  in  our  store.  Startling 
low  prices  on  Hemp.  Rag. 
Velvet,  Brussels,  Axminster, 
Wilton  and  all  kinds  of 
carpets:  also  on  small  and 
large  rugs,  matting,  oil 
cloth,  linoleum  and  floor 
covering  of  every  kind.  Trade  here  and  save  big  money. 

1  Mi  DC  no     H  you  need  lumuer  ■ 
M  I  yl  f3  aV       '  for     new     or  ftflPJj 
work,  for  any  iiiirpos,»| 
whatever,   send  us  Jmn 
list  and  get  our  "very  low  sawmill"   prices.  You 
<urcly  will  save  a  lot  of  money.    Grades  gu.i-..uite«d. 
Shipped  from  yards  at  Cairo,  111..  St.  Lou'.v  Mo.,  orl 
Mills  in  So.   Pine  Belt  or  at   Seattle.  Wash  BW 
ture  and  send  specifications  tor  lumber  needed,  snd 
get  our  prloes. 


,N,Vfr*ST{Y: 


uni'/ersi 


April  7,  1917 


3  Cents  a  Week 


B  U S I  in  ESS 


The  A'pplica 


s  to  Agriculture 


THE  BLOCKADE 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Value  of  Community  Action  on  Irrigated  Areas 


COMMUNITY  action  is  a  neces- 
sity  for  settlers  on  irrigated 
land.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Government  reclamation  proj- 
ects, of  which  there  are  twenty-four 
now  In  operation,  including  at  pres- 
ent about  19,000  farms, with  a  total 
of  approximately  800,000  producing 
acres.  If  these  farms  are  to  be 
made  to  yield  their  full  possibili- 
ties, far-sighted  cooperation  must 
accompany  individual  enterprise. 

Practically  all  of  the  Government 
reclamation  projects  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  great  consuming 
centers.  In  consequence,  trans- 
portation charges  are  high  and  the  ^' 
problem  of  marketing  may  become 
as  difficult  as  the  problem  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  in  working  out  the 
most  profitable  methods  of  crop 
disposal  that  community  action  is 
particularly  desirable. 

Probably  no  problem  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  farmer  on  irri- 
gated land  than  the  proper  selec- 
tion of  the  industries  in  which  he 
is  to  engage.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  industry 
must  be  considered  not  as  to  itself, 
but  in  its  relation  to  the  other  in- 
dustries in  which  the  farmer  is  en- 
gaged and  expects  to  undertake. 
Furthermore,  each  industry  must 
be  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  appropriateness  to  the 
operations  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
community  is  engaged.  Because 
of  marketing  difficulties  it  may,  for 
instance,  be  impossible  for  a  man 
to  grow  cotton  profitably  if  he  is 
the  only  one  on  the  area  attempting 
to  do  this.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  whole  community  is  growing 
cotton,  it  may  be  quite  possible  to 
dispose  advantageously  of  the  en- 
tire crop. 

The  common  practice  on  recla- 
mation areas  is  to  seed  the  land  to 
alfalfa  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is 
accompanied  or  followed  by  the 
planting  of  small  grains  so  that  on 
newly  irrigated  lands  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cultivated  acreage  is 
given  up  to  these  crops.  Usually  it 
follows  that  there  is  an  overpro- 
duction and  that  the  problem  of  dis- 
posing of  the  crop  is  a  difficult  one. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  neither 
alfalfa,  hay  nor  grain  will  bear  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  distant 
market  centers.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, livestock  production  offers 
great  inducements.  Hogs,  for  ex- 
ample, bring  high  prices  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  shipped  comparatively 
long  distances  and  sold  at  a  profit. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  returns 
secured  by  pasturing  hogs  on  irri- 
gated alfalfa  supplemented  with  a 
light  ration  of  grain  are  frequently 
three  to  five  times  as  great  as  could 
be  obtained  by  selling  the  alfalfa 
as  hay.  With  grain,  the  gain  from 
marketing  it  in  the  form  of  pork 
is  usually  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
In  addition,  the  amount  of  capital 
required  to  start  in  the  swine  in- 
dustry is  relatively  small  and  the 
returns  come  quickly.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  pork  production 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  industries  on  irrigated 
farms. 

For  the  maximum  of  success, 
however,  community  action  is  in- 
dispensable. An  example  of  the 
value  of  community  action  is  to  be 
found  in  the  utilization  of  the  grain 
crops.  It  frequently  happens  that 
farmers  on  or  near  reclamation 
projects  ship  their  grain  out  in  the 
fall,  and  in  the  following  spring 
swine  growers  on  the  area  buy  the 
same  kind  of  grain  at  higher  prices 
and  ship  it  into  the  area  again.  The 
waste  in  this  process  is  obvious. 
Again,  cooperation  can  promote  the 
production  of  one  breed  only  in  a 
community,  and  the  effect  of  this 
in  facilitating  improvements  in 
breeding  and  marketing  is  great. 
A  final  argument  is  to  be  found  in 
the  saving  effected  by  shipping 
hogs  in  carload  lots. 

While  alfalfa  and  grain  usually 


are  the  first  products  of  a  reclama- 
tion area,  attention  is  soon  paid  to 
some  such  crop  as  sugar  beets,  fruit 
or  potatoes.  Sugar  beets  have  the 
advantage  of  being  a  reasonably  cer- 
tain crop.  The  beets  are  usually 
grown  under  contract  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  serious  marketing  prob- 
lem. The  production  of  sugar  beets, 
however,  is  possible  only  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  sugar  fac- 
tory. Unless  a  large  acreage  is  avail- 
able for  beet  production,  no  such  fac- 
tory will  be  erected,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  question  for  the  indi- 


vidual to  go  into  sugar  beet  cultivation. 

If  a  whole  community  were  to  de- 
cide to  engage  in  potato  production 
and  to  persist  in  this  determination  in 
the  face  of  discouraging  conditions,  it 
would  soon  make  itself  known  to  the 
trade  as  a  reliable  source  of  supply, 
and  buyers  would  come  to  it  before 
going  elsewhere  for  their  needs.  This 
is  an  obvious  asset.  Community  ac- 
tion, too,  should  result  in  the  adoption 
of  a  standard  variety,  or  at  most  two 
varieties,  and  thus  make  possible  the 
shipment  of  large  lots  of  uniform 
character.  This  uniformity  of  produc- 
tion has  proved  of  great  advantage  in 


the  case  of  potatoes  grown  for  seed. 

At  the  present  time  there  appears 
to  be  a  certain  reaction  from  fruit 
production  toward  other  industries. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  coopera- 
tion which  has  done  so  much  for  fruit 
growing  on  irrigated  lands  should  not 
prove  equally  effective  in  other  indus- 
tries. In  these,  as  in  all  the  other  in- 
dustries mentioned,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  community  to  look  more  than  a 
few  years  in  advance.  There  must  be 
a  determined  effort  to  secure  con- 
structive development.  Frequent 
changes  in  plan  will  prevent  any  per- 
manent progress. 


Friction 

Is  the  Problem  Solved  in 

Hudson  Super-Six 


This  is  to  give  you  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  the  Super-Six  motor 
means. 

This  is  why  it  holds  unquestioned 
the  leading  place  in  Motordoin.  Why 
it  won  all  the  worth-while  records. 
Why  it  stopped  the  trend  toward 
Eights  and  Twelves.  And  why  it 
gave  supremacy — perhaps  forever — 
to  this  new  type  of  a  Six. 

What  Friction  Does 

Motion  causes  friction.  You  know 
this  in  farm  machinery.  It  is  friction 
that  finally  destroys  it. 

In  a  high-speed  motor  the  vibration 
makes  friction  a  big  problem.  A 
large  part  of  the  power  is  consumed 
by  it.  The  motor's  endurance  is 
limited. 

So  the  chief  problem  in  motor  car 
engineering  has  been  the  reduction  of 

friction. 

Sixes  Disappointed 

The  Six-type  was  adopted  to  lessen 
this  vibration.  The  Light  Six,  with 
small  bore,  was  made  to  lessen  it 
further.  But  the  highest  attainment 
in  a  Light  Six  proved  a  disappoint- 
ment. Motor  friction  was  not  reduced 
as  engineers  had  hoped. 

So  some  leading  makers,  including 
the  Hudson,  started  tests  with  Eights 
and  Twelves.  It  was  hoped  that  twin 
motors,  set  at  angles,  would  solve  the 
friction  problem. 

Then  Came  This 

That  was  in  1915.  Many  engineers 
thought  the  Six  type  was  doomed. 
That  the  V-types  would  displace  it, 
as  they  had  in  certain  cars. 

But  in  that  year  Hudson  engineers 
invented  the  Super-Six.  In  December, 
1915,  we  were  granted  patents  on  it. 


Tests  proved  that  this  invention 
added  80  per  cent  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Six.  And  it  did  that  solely  by 
reducing  friction  beyond  any  other 
type. 

All  Records  Won 

Last  year,  in  a  hundred  tests,  the 
Super-Six  won  all  the  stock-car  records 
which  can  prove  a  motor's  value.  It 
won  the  records  for  speed,  for  hill- 
climbing,  for  quick  acceleration  and 
endurance. 

It  broke  the  24-hour  endurance 
record  by  32  per  cent.  It  twice  broke 
the  transcontinental  record  in  one 
continuous  7000 -mile  round  trip. 

So,  in  performance  and  endurance, 
the  Super-Six  has  no  rival.  And  that 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  friction  is 
reduced  almost  to  nil. 

The  Economy  Car 

This  endurance  will  probably 
double  the  life  of  the  Hudson  car. 
The  reduction  of  friction  saves  im- 
mense power  waste. 

In  addition,  we  this  year  add  to  the 
Hudson  a  wonderful  gasoline  saver. 

So  the  Hudson  Super-Six  means 
economy  to  you.  It  means  a  daily 
saving — in  the  long  run,  a  very  big 
saving. 

It  means  pride  in  your  car.  The 
Super-Six  owner  knows  that  he  rules 
the  road.  And,  in  beauty  and  luxury, 
the  car  stands  out  as  a  master-piece 
in  any  crowd. 

You  can  have  all  this,  and  still  save 
money,  because  of  the  Super-Six 
economies.  These  are  things  to  con- 
sider well  when  you  buy  a  car  to  keep. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
Hudson  dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 
Let  him  show  you  all  the  ways  in 
which  this  master  car  excels. 


Phaeton,  7-pa»eenger,  $1650 
Cabriolet,  3-pauenger,  1950 


Touring  Sedan    .   .    .  $2175 
Limousine    •    .    .    .    .  2925 
(All  prices  f.  o.  6.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  $2925 

Town  Car  Landaulet  .  3025 
Limousine  Landaulet  .  3025 
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The  Dexter  Way  Is  the  Right  Way 

They  All  Chipped  In  and  Built  a  Community  House  for  Community  Gatherings 


D EXTER'S  community  house  has  been  dedi- 
cated. And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  which 
should  be  read  and  pondered  by  every  other 
little  town  in  Iowa — for  Dexter  is  one  of  those 
numerous  little  Iowa  towns  of  only  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  contented  souls — and  similar  towns 
in  other  States.  It  is  a  tale  of  this  little  town  and 
the  farming  community  surrounding  it,  wakening  to 
the  fact  that  Dexter  is  not  a  town  community  sur- 
rounded by  another,  separate  and  distinct  commu- 
nity called  "the  country;"  wakening  to  the  fact  that 
the  two  of  them  together  constitute  the  commu- 
nity, that  they  are  one  and  inseparable,  now  and 
forever.  And  this  community  house  which  has  just 
been  dedicated  was  built  as  a  testimony  to  all  the 
world  that  this  interrelation  has  been  fully  real- 
ized, and  as  a  means  for  fostering  and  perpetuat- 
ing this  community  feeling. 

Some  of  the  "dearly  beloved  bretheren  and  sis- 
teren"  will  tell  you  that  a  glorious  revival  held 
there  three  years  ago  so  filled  the  hearts  of  the  in- 
habitants with  brotherly  love  and  fondness  for  re- 
vival excitement  that  they  built  this  community 
house  so  they  could  have  a  big  revival  every  win- 
ter; in  fact,  it  was  some  of  those  who  wanted  to 
call  it  a  "tabernacle"  instead  of  a  "community 
house."  But  I  contend  that  the  influence  of  the 
revival  stopped — so  far  as  this  building  is  con- 
cerned— with  its  responsibility  for  the  building  of 
one  of  those  Billy-Sundayfied  rough-board  taber- 
nacles which,  from  the  standpoint  of  comfort,  sani- 
tation and  looks,  are  a  poor  substitute  for  an 
open-front  cow  shed. 

But  that  rough  shed  served  as  a  capacious  gath- 
ering place  for  the  pop- 
ulace. After  the  re- 
vival was  over,  the  old 
shack  still  stood  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the 
lumber  dealer  who 
loaned  it  had  not  need- 
ed his  material  which 
was  tied  up  in  it.  Be- 
fore he  did  need  it,  it 
had  served  as  a  place 
for  holding  the  Winter 
Corn  Show  and  Farm- 
era'  Institute,  because 
there  was  no  other 
place  in  town  big 
enough  to  hold  it  and 
let  in  at  one  time  all 
those  who  wanted  to 
see  the  exhibits  and 
hear  the  lectures  and 
discussions.  Then  it 
was  that  the  community 
house  idea  was  really 
hatched  and  brought 
into  existence;  the  peo- 
ple saw  a  need  and  the 
thing  which  filled  the 
need. 

Do  not  misunderstand 
me,  the  community 
spirit  and  the  commu- 
nity house  idea  were 
not  born  at  one  and  the 
same  time.    In  fact,  the 

community  spirit  had  been  growing  for  some  time 
or  that  revival  or  that  Corn  Show  and  Farmers' 
Institute  would  never  have  drawn  such  big  crowds 
that  no  building  already  existing  in  the  town  would 
hold  the  people.  The  community  spirit  fathered  the 
community  house;  tho  there  is  no  disputing  the 
fact  that  if  it  is  properly  managed  and  utilized,  the 
community  house  will  very  materially  and  rapidly 
increase  the  dimensions  and  genuineness  of  that 
community  spirit. 

When  finally  the  lumber  dealer  needed  his  ma- 
terials tied  up  in  that  old  shell  which  had  served 
as  tabernacle  and  community  house,  some  of  the 
leading  souls  of  the  combined  community  started  a 
definite  movement  to  build  a  permanent  commu- 
nity house  which  would  serve  to  house  all  commu- 
nity gatherings.  While  the  old  tabernacle  had 
served  to  house  the  revivals,  yet  it  was  not  large 
enough  to  house  such  other  community  gatherings 
as  Corn  Shows,  Livestock  Shows,  Short  Courses, 
Institutes  and  other  meetings  of  universal  Interest 
to  the  dwellers  in  town  and  countryside — for  Dex- 
er  Is  whole-heartedly  a  farming  community.- 

The  total  town  and  country  population  of  Dex- 
ter Is  somewhere  around  about  a  thousand  people. 
It  was  figured  that  a  building  which  could  hold  800 
people  would  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
who  could  come  at  one  time.  This  size  was  decided 
on,  to  cost  somewhere  under  $10,000.  A  corpora- 
tion was  formed,  called  the  Community  House  As- 
sociation, with  capital  stock  of  $10,000  divided  into 
shares  of  $"»  each ;  no  one  person  can  own  more 
than  sixty  shares  or  $300  worth  of  the  stock  at  one 
time,  thus  preventing  any  person    from  getting 


By  James  A.  King 

financial  control  of  the  building.  It  is  managed 
by  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  four  officers 
from  the  town  churches,  one  member  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Short  Course  Association,  a  member  of  the 
school  board  and  a  member  of  the  town  council. 
The  stated  objects  of  the  corporation  are  to  "de- 
velop and  promote  the  social,  moral,  religious,  ath- 
letic and  educational  interests  and  activities  of  the 
community."  This  makes  it  community  owned, 
community  controlled  and  community  used. 

The  building  is  patterned  after  the  famous  Salt 
Lake  City  Cathedral,  tho  much  smaller  in  size.  It 
is  oval  in  shape,  70  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long, 
with  a  dome  roof.  The  domed  roof  is  much  flatter 
in  shape  than  is  the  roof  of  the  Salt  Lake  Cathe- 
dral, not  because  of  the  smaller  size,  but  because 
of  the  peculiar  and  newly-developed  style  of  con- 
struction which  enabled  them  to  build  this  lowly 
arched  roof  of  ordinary  clay  building  blocks  and 
still  support  itself  so  there  is  not  a  post  or  beam 
under  the  roof  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  people; 
and  yet  so  strong  is  it  that  it  carried  a  test  load 
of  25  tons  of  sand  without  deflecting  more  than 
one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch.  The  oval  or  ellip- 
tical shaped  wall  is  of  the  same  material,  so  the 
building  is  fireproof  and  permanent  in  the  fullest 
possible  sense  of  the  word.  Windows  are  arranged 
to  give  ample  light  and  ventilation. 

In  one  end  of  the  building  is  a  fully-equipped 
modern  stage  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  choir 
or  chorus  of  fully  one  hundred  people,  and  under 


This  Hiiil. lint:  Is  the  Product  of  the  Community  Spirit  Which   Already  Existed 
Country  People  of  Dexter.    Ita  Use  Will  Result  In  Increasing  and  Strengt 


the  stage  are  several  dressing  rooms.  The  main 
audience  chamber  will  seat  comfortably  800  peo- 
ple. And  one  of  the.  beauties  of  it  is  that  they  can 
all  see  and  can  all  hear  what  is  going  on;  nobody 
is  chucked  off  in  a  corner,  for  it  is  oval  instead  of 
rectangular;  nobody  is  marooned  behind  a  post, 
for  there  "ain't  no  sich  animiles"  in  the  building, 
as  the  roof  is  self  supporting;  every  one  can  hear, 
because  the  famous  "pin  drop"  and  "whisper"  tests 
have  been  made  successfully.  In  fact,  the  privately 
owned  choir  leader  of  this  season's  revivalist  was 
much  chagrined  to  learn  that  some  of  her  whis- 
pered asides  during  choir  practice  were  heard  dis- 
tinctly and  plainly  in  all  parts  of  the  big  building. 
And  yet  there  is  no  deafening  multiplicity  of 
sounds  when  the  building  is  filled  with  people. 

But  I  should  not  digress  too  long  to  tell  about 
the  way  the  building  is  designed  and  constructed; 
that  is  only  incidental  to  the  purpose  of  this  story. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  design  and  construction 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
building  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  tho  asso- 
ciation which  backs  it;  it  is  so  built  as  to  be  ideally 
fitted  to  its  purpose.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
utter  folly  and  mighty  poor  business  to  put  up  any 
sort  of  a  building,  whether  public  or  private,  which 
is  not  designed  and  constructed  to  fit  as  fully  a3 
possible  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  built. 

It  is  the  spirit — the  purpose — back  of  the  build- 
ing which  counts,  a  spirit  which  is  going  to  solve 
a  whole  lot  of  community  problems.  When  you  get 
a  town  and  country  population  of  a  thousand  souls 
which  work  together  to  build,  equip  and  use  a  com- 
munity building  which  costs  fully  $10  for  each 


person  in  that  community,  you  have  a  people  who 
will  work  together  in  the  same  way  to  have  good 
roads  so  they  can  get  to  that  building  and  the  little 
town  it  is  located  in  any  time  of  the  year.  The 
merchants  of  that  town  will  have  less  reason  to 
complain  about  the  competition  of  the  mail  order 
houses  and  the  county  seat  town  which  is  larger 
than  it  is.  The  country  people  of  the  community 
come  to  know  better  the  town  people,  and  so  are 
less  suspicious  or  jealous  of  them.  When  men  and 
women  get  together  for  some  one  thing  of  common 
interest,  it  is  just  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log  for 
them  to  get  together  for  other  things  of  common 
interest.  And  out  of  these  gettings-together  will 
grow  new  and  closer  friendships,  better  and  more 
mutually  beneficial  business  relations.  The  whole 
community  is  bound  to  grow  richer  and  happier 
because  of  that  building  and  the  spirit  back  of,  and 
now  fostered  by,  it. 

And  do  not  forget  this  side  of  the  thing:  The 
young  people  of  that  community  are  finding  abun- 
dant recreation  and  pastime  right  there  at  home 
among  home  folks.  Much  of  the  incentive  to  leave 
home  for  those  things  is  now  gone.  Those  who  do 
leave  that  community  will  always  have  a  strong 
attraction  to  draw  them  back  to  it,  as  they  will  find 
no  other  community  quite  like  it.  There  are  going 
to  be  better  farming,  better  living  and  more  and 
better  thinking  in  that  Dexter  community  from  now 
on  because  of  that  magnificent  community  house 
which  they  dedicated  recently. 

The  erection  of  that  building  was  a  community 
investment  which  already  is  paying  big  interest  to 
the  community.    Paying  interest   in   the   form  of 

actual  increased  values 
and  wealth.  Paying  in- 
terest also  in  improved 
individual  and  commu- 
nity welfare.  This  in- 
terest w'll  be  com- 
pounded from  year  to 
year.  Such  an  invest- 
ment would  be  a  paying 
proposition  in  all  such 
farming  communities  as 
Dexter,  where  the  town 
part  of  it  is  not  so  large 
but  that  every  one  is  di- 
rectly interested  in  and 
dependent  upon  the 
progress,  welfare  and 
success  of  the  farms; 
where  the  interests  of 
all  are  mutual. 

Split  'Em 

THE  old-fashioned 
practice  of  al- 
lowing  oak 
stumps  to  stand  with- 
out attention,  in  idle 
land  or  in  pasture,  be- 
cause they  rot  quicker 
than  pine  and  other 
such  woods,  is  not  wis- 
dom in  these  days  of 
high-priced  corn  and 
wheat.  If  the  stumps 
cannot  be  removed  immediately,  they  should,  at 
least,  be  blasted  lightly  at  once,  to  split  them.  When 
the  weather  and  water  can  get  at  all  parts  of  them 
freely,  the  decay  eats  thru  the  roots  in  a  third  of  the 
time  that  it  can  when  they  are  left  whole. 

If  they  are  to  be  pulled  while  green  or  at  any 
time  before  severe  decay  has  greatly  loosened  them, 
it  still  pays  to  split  them  with  powder.  They  come 
out  easier  in  pieces,  and  the  handling  afterwards 
is  simplified.  But  the  best  plan  this  year  is  to  go  at 
the  job  and  finish  it.  The  ground  is  worth  during 
this  one  season  about  as  much  as  the  average  clear- 
ing costs — even  of  cut-over  land. 

If  there  are  only  a  few  stumps  in  a  field,  the 
cost  of  removing  them  will  be  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  allowing  them  to  obstruct  the  farm  work 
and  prevent  crops  from  growing  on  the  land  they 
occupy,  to  say  nothing  about  the  weeds  they  harbor 
and  spread. 

The  use  of  a  liberal  amount  of  farm  powder, 
which  may  be  handled  effectually  by  any  one,  will 
accomplish  the  complete  removal  of  the  finest  oak 
stump  in  the  country,  and  that  without  the  help  of 
even  a  team  of  horses.  It  will  split  the  big  stumps 
so  that  one  man  can  lift  all  the  pieces  and  throw 
them  on  a  sled  or  wagon. 

Other  stumps  than  oak  nearly  all  are  so  durable 
that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  in  waiting  for  them 
to  rot.  It  pays  to  split  them  soon  after  the  trees 
are  cut  down,  when  the  land  cannot  be  cleaned  up 
immediately.  It  should  pay  this  year  to  take  them 
entirely  out  of  any  fertile  land,  and  to  do  it  this 
spring  in  time  for  the  planting  of  a  crop  on  the 
land. 


Among:  the  Town  and 
henlng  That  Spirit 
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German  Cooperative  Farm  Insurance 


How  Risks  Are  Carried  on  Fire,  Hail  a?id  Livestock 
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OOPERATIVE  agricultural  insurance  has  been 
classified  by  the  German  government  as  pri- 
vate insurance.  All  private  insurance  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Imperial  Supervisory 
Department  for  Private  Insurance,  which  is  located 
in  Berlin.  The  only  German  fire  insurance  com- 
panies that  can  be  considered  of  a  really  coopera- 
tive agricultural  nature  are  the  so-called  "fire 
guilds,"  but  even  these  accept  insurance  in  the 
towns  within  the  districts  where  they  are  organ- 
ized. 

The  organization  of  the  fire  guilds  dates  back 
many  years.  The  greatest  number  of  these  guilds 
are  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
which  has  139  out  of  a  total  of  271  for  all  of  Prus- 
sia. They  have  particularly  flourished  in  this  prov- 
ince because  of  its  agricultural  character.  Schles- 
wig-Holstein was  settled  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
peasants  from  Holland,  who  cultivated  small  tracts 
of  land.  The  descendants  of  the  original  settlers 
have  retained  their  independent  character  and 
social  organizations.  Therefore,  this  community 
was  more  inclined  than  others  to  maintain  its  own 
fire  protection  on  a  purely  cooperative  basis.  There 
are  but  thirteen  fire  guilds  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony,  twenty  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
and  -about  forty-seven  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

Among  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  farmers 
from  the  guilds  are  the  latitude  in  matters  of  ad- 
ministration vested  by  law  in  these  organizations; 
the  unusual  freedom  from  taxation  that  enables 
them  to  compete  with  the  great  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  low  administration  expenses,  the 
guild  officials  serving  almost  entirely  without 
salary. 

As  the  complicated  form  of  insurance  contract 
employed  by  the  large  stock  companies  is  distaste- 
ful to  the  average  farmer,  the  simple  form  of  the 
guilds  may  be  considered  a  reason  for  the  con- 
tinued support  they  receive. 

Most  of  the  advantages  described  are  due  to  the 
traditional  confidence  that  the  government  and  peo- 
ple entertain  for  the  guilds,  and  the  simple  business 
methods  used.  The  disadvantages  are  naturally 
those  that  apply  to  small  organizations  doing  an 
insurance  business.  Great  varieties  may  exist  in 
the  pro  rata  assessments  in  case  there  are  large 
fire  losses  in  any  particular  community.  To  im- 
prove these  conditions  an  adequate  reserve  must 
be  supplied.  In  order  to  create  such  a  reserve 
regular  contributions  are  necessary,  and  if  large 
losses  occur  that  exceed  the  reserve,  extraordinary 
assessments  must  be  made.  Many  of  the  guilds 
now  endeavor  to  make  the  pro  rata  assessments 
for  damages  as  regular  and  stable  as  possible. 
Fixed  annual  rates  must  be  paid  whether  a  fire 
occurs  or  not. 

Many  proposals  for  reforming  guild  fire  insur- 
ance have  been  made  in  recent  years.  A  proposal 
that  is  finding  much  approval  is  one  that  provides 


for  the  taking  of  a  ten-year  average  of  fire  losses 
and  expenses,  and  for  assessing  each  member  as 
follows:  1,  An  average  assessment  for  every  $238 
of  insurance;  2,  a  certain  per  cent  for  extra  ex- 
penses, and  3,  a  certain  per  cent  for  the  general 
reserve.  According  to  this  system  the  guild  would 
possess  three  funds:  One  to  cover  losses,  another 
to  cover  expenses,  and  a  third  for  reserve  purposes 
that  could  be  used  in  case  of  need.  In  spite  of 
the  proposed  reforms,  some  of  the  guilds  suffer 
extraordinary  losses  at  times,  and  then  either  go 
out  of  business  as  insurance  undertakings  or  merge 
their  interests  with  some  of  the  large  general  in- 
surance companies. 

As  in  the  case  of  fire  insurance,  hail  insurance. 
is  practiced  in  Germany  principally  by  large. com- 
panies organized  as  mutual  or  stock  corporations, 
and  by  companies  of  a  local  character.  Only  the 
companies  of  a  local  character  may  be  regarded 
as  being  cooperative  agricultural  In  character. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  very  few 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  small  cooperative  so- 
cieties accepting  insurance  against  hail.  The  mem- 
bership of  these  unions  is  approximately  the  same 
as  when  they  were  organized.  Either  the  member 
himself,  or  a  member  of  his  family,  was  a  charter 
member  or  belonged  to  the  society  when  it  was 
founded.  These  unions  pay  little  attention  to  en- 
larging their  membership,  but  are  more  intent  upon 
low.ering  the  cost  of  insurance  and  making  their 
undertaking  profitable. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  fire  guilds,  the  control  of 
the  local  unions  is  in  the  hands  of  unsalaried  mem- 
bers, altho  the  secretary,  who  attends  to  the  corre- 
spondence and  accounts  of  the  society,  may  receive 
a  small  remuneration.  As  many  other  societies 
have  bean  founded  in  agricultural  districts  where 
the  hail  risk  is  slight,  the  dues  are  low,  and  the 
reserves  have  accumulated  during  the  years  when 
no  payments  for  losses  were  necessary.  Where 
large  reserves  have  accumulated,  the  assessments 
are  negligible. 

Most  of  the  livestock  insurance  written  in  Ger- 
many is  taken  by  societies  organized  on  a  mutual 
or  cooperative  basis.  The  first  associations  that 
concerned  themselves  with  this  branch  of  agricul- 
tural insurance  were  the  so-called  local  livestock 
insurance  unions.  The  activities  of  these  organiza- 
tions were  limited,  as  they  only  embraced  a  dis- 
trict, or  at  most  several  districts.  All  forms  of 
cattle  and  swine  were  insured,  but  all  high  or  ex- 
traordinary risks  were  avoided.  To  improve  the 
deficiencies  of  the  local  unions,  large  stock  com- 
panies undertaking  livestock  insurance  have  been 
founded,  which  operate  over  large  areas  and  insure 
all  kinds  of  animals. 

The  larger  part  of  all  German  livestock  insur- 
ance is  still  undertaken  by  the  small  local  unions, 
of  which  there  are  from  13,000  to  14,000  in  Ger- 
many.   The  value  of  the  insurance  undertaken  by 


these  associations  is  stated  to  be  from  $190,400,000 
to  $214,200,000.  In  1912,  according  to  Prussian  sta- 
tistics, there  were  7,934  unions  that  insured  187,571 
horses,  839,941  cattle,  1,316,100  pigs  and  49,338 
goats.  During  the  same  year  the  unions  are  shown 
to  have  written  $106,628,305  worth  of  insurance, 
collected  $2,376,352  in  premiums,  and  paid  $2,461,- 
832  for  losses  of  livestock.  The  reserves  main- 
tained by  the  unions  are  relatively  small,  so  that 
when  unusual  losses  occur  extra  assessments  have 
to  be  made. 

Livestock  unions  are  organized  on  an  entirely 
mutual  and  cooperative  basis.  They  collect  from 
their  members  in  dues  only  such  amounts  as  are 
required  to  cover  losses  and  operating  expenses 
and  to  maintain  the  reserves.  The  administration, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  rural  unions,  is  simple. 
Sometimes  the  members  select  only  a  manager,  who 
receives  a  small  compensation  for  his  services.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  institute  a  more  or  less  care- 
ful supervision  of  the  insured  stock,  and  largely 
as  the  result  of  this  supervision  the  losses  of  the 
unions  are  relatively  small.  All  livestock  pro- 
ducers can  insure  their  cattle. 

Generally  the  value  of  the  livestock  is  taken  as 
the  basis  upon  which  the  premiums  are  fixed,  and 
insurance  is  written  for  from  75  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  value.  Owing  to  the  limited  field  of  operation, 
a  union  is  often  put  into  a  difficult  financial  condi- 
tion if  losses  are  extraordinarily  heavy.  To  pre- 
vent such  occurrences,  several  unions  often  unite 
into  an  association  for  the  reinsurance  of  livestock 
risks  that  are  too  heavy  for  the  individual  unions. 
The  reinsurance  is  taken  out  either  by  the  associa- 
tion taking  a  certain  quota  of  the  losses  of  the  un- 
dertaking or  by  paying  the  central  association  for 
taking  the  risks  that  exceed  the  capacity  of  the 
local  unions. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  insurance  described  in  this 
report,  the  one  most  essentially  of  a  cooperative 
character  is  that  againBt  death  of  livestock.  The 
very  fact  that  livestock  is  bred  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts makes  these  societies  agricultural  cooper- 
ative undertakings.  In  1912  the  livestock  unions 
insured  about  seven  to  eight  times  as  many  cattle 
as  the  twenty-two  commercial  insurance  companies 
that  were  also  in  the  livestock  insurance  business. 
A  smaller  proportion  of  the  hail  business  is  in- 
sured by  the  local  unions,  and  a  still  smaller 
amount  of  all  the  German  fire  insurance  is  con- 
trolled by  the  fire  guilds.  As  a  whole,  only  simple 
forms  of  organization  have  been  instituted  by  the 
agricultural  unions  that  have  been  described.  The 
great  detractive  feature  in  all  German  agricultural 
cooperative  undertakings  accepting  insurance  ap- 
pears to  be  the  lack  of  a  central  organization  that 
would  connect  and  unite  the  work  of  the  district 
unions  and  protect  them  from  the  competitive  meth- 
ods initiated  by  the  large  private  insurance  com- 
panies. 


Good  Barnyard  Philosophy 

Some  Hunches  Which  Will  Help  Get  the  Dollars  in  Net  Profits 
Hog  Pasture  Crops 


OWING  to  the  high  price  of  grain  this  year,  the 
use  of  forage  crops  in  pork  production  is 
more  important  than  formerly.  As  single  pas- 
ture crops,  alfalfa,  clover  and  rape  rank  in  the  or- 
der named.  Experimental  tests  have  shown  that 
combination  crops  also  make  very  satisfactory  for- 
age for  grazing  purposes.  For  an  early  pasture, 
oats  and  Canada  field  peas  may  be  sown  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  one-half  bushels  each  to  the  acre. 

The  oats  and  peas  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  satisfactorily  worked  in  the  spring. 
A  mixture  of  two  bushels  of  oats  and  six  pounds  of 
rape  may  be  sown  three  to  four  weeks  later.  The 
oats  may  be  drilled  and  the  rape  sown  broadcast. 

For  a  midsummer  crop,  one  bushel  of  soy  beans, 
eight  pounds  of  sweet  clover  and  four  pounds  of 
rape  will  answer  very  well.  To  get  a  good  stand  of 
sweet  clover,  lime  should  be  applied  in  such 
amounts  as  indicated  by  the  lime  requirements  of 
the  field.    The  seed  or  soil  should  be  inoculated. 

Feed  ing  Cows  on  Pasture 

EXPERIMENTS  show  that  in  order  to  do  well 
on  poor  pasture  cows  must  be  fed  grain  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pasture  grass.  And  even  on  good 
pasture,  cows  giving  a  large  flow  of  milk  should 
have  grain  in  addition.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a 
grain  mixture  that  will  balance  pasture  grass  thru- 
out  the  season. 

In  the  early  spring,  pasture  grass  contains  much 
more  protein  than  it  contains  later.  Furthermore, 
droughts  affect  the  growth  of  the  different  grasses, 


hence  different  grains  are  necessary  to  properly 
balance  a  ration  at  different  times. 

Undoubtedly  corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  oats,  cotton- 
seed meal,  oil  meal,  distillers'  grains  and  gluten 
feed  are  some  of  the  feeds  to  be  used  on  pasture. 
In  the  early  spring  the  mixture  can  be  made  up  with 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  higher  protein 
feeds.  If  the  flow  of  milk  does  not  seem  to  keep  up, 
it  will  pay  to  add  those  containing  more  protein, 
and  even  the  amount  of  grain  fed  can  well  be  in- 
creased. From  three  to  ten  pounds  of  grain  daily 
are  the  limits  most  commonly  found  in  feeding  grain 
to  cows  on  pasture. 


Linebreeding 


THE  term  "linebreeding"  really  means  just 
what  the  term  implies — breeding  along  a  cer- 
tain line,  particularly  in  regard  to  family  re- 
lationship. There  are  different  degrees  of  line- 
breeding,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  most  in- 
tense sort  of  inbreeding  to  the  mating  of  rather 
distantly  related  animals. 

While  there  is  some  advantage  in  the  practice 
of  linebreeding,  it  is  a  sort  of  breeding  that  should 
be  handled  carefully,  and  only  by  experienced 
breeders.  One  who  is  not  very  well  experienced 
would  be  safe  in  breeding  with  fresh  sires,  rather 
than  inbreeding  or  linebreeding.  The  foundation 
of  danger  in  linebreeding  lies  in  the  fact  that  char- 
acters that  are  in  common  in  the  animals  mated 
will  be  accentuated  in  the  offspring.  If  these  char- 
acters are  desirable  they  will  be  intensified,  but 
they  are  just  as  sure  to  be  intensified  if  they  are 
undesirable.    If  the  breeder  is  a  good  judge  of  his 


livestock  and  selects  carefully  before  mating  re- 
lated animals,  in  order  that  he  may  mate  those  that 
have  good  characters  in  common  and  the  poor  char- 
acters not  in  common,  but  in  such  relation  that  the 
mating  will  result  in  the  correction  of  certain  unde- 
sirable characters,  then  he  may  feel  fairly  safe  in 
taking  part  in  what  we  call  "linebreeding." 

Vaccinate  Against  Fever 

TEXAS  fever  is  costing  stockmen  an  immense 
sum  annually,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
direct  losses  from  this  disease  as  from  their 
inability  to  breed  up  a  better  grade  of  cattle.  This 
handicap  may  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by 
shipping  young  cattle  below  the  quarantine  line 
and  then  vaccinating  them  against  the  fever.  A 
small  amount  of  blood  from  a  cow  that  has  been 
raised  on  a  "ticky"  pasture,  when  injected  under  the 
skin  of  calves  that  have  never  been  exposed  to 
the  ticks,  will  give  them  the  fever.  If  this  inocu- 
lation is  done  during  the  winter  season,  the  losses 
will  not  be  great,  probably  not  over  5  per  cent  or 
10  per,  cent. 

If  cattle,  either  young  or  old,  are  brought  from 
the  North  and  exposed  to  the  ticks,  the  loss  is 
very  heavy.  When  cattle  are  brought  into  the 
tick  infested  territory,  they  should  be  kept  for  two 
to  three  weeks  in  tick-free  lots  to  accustom  them 
to  their  surroundings,  feed,  etc.,  and  then  inocu- 
lated with  blood  from  some  of  the  farm  cattle 
that  were  known  to  have  ticks  on  them.  Inocu- 
lated cattle  should  be  carefully  fed  with  laxative 
feed,  and  if  necessary  given  salts  or  oil  occasion- 
ally. 
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FARMING  THE  WORLD  OVER 

Conditions  and  Methods  of  Our  Fellow  Business  Men 


Influence  of  Severe  Winter 

THE  cold  wave  which  set  in  during  January 
thruout  Europe,  bringing  the  temperature 
down  to  exceptionally  low  levels  in  many 
places,  has  done  damage  to  autumn-sown  crops  and 
has  considerably  interfered  with  field  work  in  that 
month.  This  is  the  chief  feature  in  the  reports 
published  in  the  February  number  of  the  Bulletin 
of  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

In  France  plowing  and  sowing  were  perforce 
stopped,  and  nothing  but  carting  of  fertilizers  was 
accelerated  by  the  abnormal  temperature. 

In  that  country  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  area 
placed  under  cereals  during  the  autumn  of  1916 
is  reported.  The  wheat  area  on  January  1,  1917, 
was  only  10,692,500  acres,  or  85  per  cent  of  that 
sown  at  the  same  date  in  1916;  the  area  under  rye 
was  2,070,000  acres,  90  per  cent,  and  that  under 
oats  was  1,621.500  acres,  95  per  cent.  The  only 
increase  is  in  the  area  under  barley,  amounting  to 
10  per  cent  over  that  of  1916;  this  year's  return  is 
for  260,000  acres.  The  condition  of  autumn-sown 
crops  on  January  1,  1917,  was  lower  than  that  of 
the  same  date  last  year  for  wheat,  barley  and  oats, 
while  for  rye  it  was  practically  similar.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  heavy  snowfalls  with  icy  winds 
prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month, 
and  caused  much  retardation  in  field  work.  Still 
the  crops  that  are  above  ground  look  well  in  places 
where  the  snow  is  not 
lying,  but  are  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced  for 
the  time  of  year. 

In  Italy  the  weather 
was  almost  as  inclem- 
ent as  in  the  other 
two  countries  men- 
tioned. The  condition 
of  crops  is  an  average 
one,  but  the  prepara- 
tions for  spring  sowing 
in  North  Italy  have 
been  inaugurated  only 
in  a  few  provinces.  In 
the  peninsula  plentiful 
rains  have  been  gen- 
erally favorable  to  these 
preparations. 

In  British  India  the 
sowing  season  for 
wheat  has  been  favor- 
able on  the  whole,  in 
spite  of  too  much  rain 
in  certain  provinces, 
which,  however,  do  not 
account  for  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  whole 
area  under  this  crop. 
On  the  other  hand,  the 
important  rice-growing 
regions  of  Bengal,  Bi- 
har and  Orissa — where 
about  one-half  the  yield 
of  British  India  is  pro- 
duced as  a  rule — have 
suffered  from  heavy 
rains  and  floods,  caus- 
ing injury  which  can- 
not be  disregarded.  In 
Japan  the  sowing  of 
wheat  and  barley  has 
rains. 


A  Hog  Growers'  Association 

IN  THE  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  is  an  organ- 
ization of  farmers  and  townsmen  that  is  prob- 
ably the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  America.  There 
are  about  300  members  of  the  Monte  Vista  Hog 
Growers'  Association.  Each  member  pays  annual 
dues  of  $12.  They  employ  a  veterinarian  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $2,400,  who  looks  after  sanitation,  animal 
disease  control,  and  practices  his  profession  for 
the  benefit  of  members  of  the  organization  exclu- 
sively.   The  veterinarian  is  a  deputy  sheriff. 

This  organization  was  primarily  effected  to  fight 
hog  cholera,  which  had  wrought  a  great  financial 
disaster.  After  four  years,  hog  cholera  has  been 
completely  eradicated — they  know  how  to  handle  it. 
The  banks  will  loan  money  on  hogs  to  the  limit. 
There  are  five  times  more  hogs  in  the  valley  than 
ever  before,  and  hog  raising  may  justly  be  rated 
as  their  chief  industry.  The  valley  is  unusually 
prosperous.  The  organization  is  now  larger,  more 
effective  and  more  secure  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past. 

A  similar  organization  was  effected  about  the 
same  time  in  another  part  of  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
at  La  Jara.  Arrangements  are  under  way  to  or- 
ganize along  the  same  lines  in  the  Montezuma  Val- 
ley. 

Organization  for  protection  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness is  considered  necessary  these  days.  The  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  and  country  (not  the  farmers 
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been  slightly  retarded  by 


Pas.sing  to  the  countries  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, where  the  cereal  harvest  of  1916-17  is  now 
completed,  it  may  be  noted  that  Australia  has  modi- 
fied previous  estimates  and  now  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing figure*:  Wheat,  143,176,000  bushels,  or  100 
per  cent  of  the  crop  of  1915-16;  rye,  133,572  bush- 
els; barley,  4,180,000  bushels;  oats,  20,707,500 
bushels;  corn,  67.854,286  bushels. 

The  result  is  that  the  crops  for  1916-17  of  the 
two  principal  countries  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
(Argentina  and  Australia)  reach  only  220,407,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  as  compared  with  314,992,000 
bushels  In  1915-16,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  last  men- 
tioned yield. 

By  comparison  with  the  average  yield  of  the  five 
years,  1909-10  to  1913-14,  this  year's  crop  is  only 
92  per  cent.  There  are  no  great  changes  observ- 
able in  the  results  of  the  harvest  of  1916  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

As  regards  the  potato  crops,  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Rome  Institute  sums  up  the  yields  of  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  Japan  with  a  total  of  1,050,- 
991,333  bushels,  against  1,216.220,333  in  1915  and 
1,371,786,000,  the  average  of  1909  to  1913,  represent- 
ing respectively  86  and  79  per  cent  of  these  two 
figures.  This  Is  an  unsatisfactory  crop,  especially 
'onsidering  that  the  cereal  harvests  have  been  by 
no  means  brilliant,  and  that  potatoes  are  conse- 
WMBtly  more  in  request  than  normally. 


and  business  men)  should  "pull  together,"  and  since 
the  losses  from  animal  diseases  are  sometimes  very 
heavy,  this  kind  of  an  organization  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

Business  Dairying 

BUSINESS  methods  are  just  as  essential  in  the 
management  of  the  dairy  herd  as  they  are  in 
the  industrial  plant.    The  dairy  cow  is  but 
another  form  of  manufacturing  plant. 

Records  of  each  cow  are  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  which  are  the  most  profitable  animals. 
In  order  to  determine  definitely  the  worth  of  the 
animal,  these  records  must  include  the  yield  of 
milk,  the  per  cent  of  fat  and  the  cost  of  feed.  The 
appearance  of  the  cow  is  not  always  indicative  of 
her  value  as  a  milk  producer.  The  poorer  of  two 
cows  may  sometimes  be  the  best  producer. 

A  record  of  the  amount  of  milk  produced  is  of 
primary  importance.  In  one  herd  in  which  records 
were  kept,  the  best  cow  produced  5,754  pounds  of 
milk,  while  the  poorest  produced  3,100  pounds  of 
milk.  After  the  feed  bills  for  each  cow  were  paid 
the  better  cow  showed  a  profit  of  $55.64,  while  the 
poorer  cow  did  not  pay  the  feed  bill  by  $4.53. 

Little  cost  is  entailed  in  keeping  a  record  of  milk 
production  for  each  cow  in  the  herd.  A  pair  of 
milk  scales,  costing  about  $3,  covers  the  expense. 
The  weighing  of  the  milk  from  each  cow  takes  but 
little  time,  and  the  record  is  of  double  value  in 
that  one  can  regulate  the  amount  of  grain  to  be 


fed  by  the  milk  yield.  This  insures  economical 
feeding,  an  item  of  no  small  value  with  the  present 
high  prices  of  feed.  A  milk  record  is  also  of  use 
in  detecting  sickness  and  in  increasing  the  interest 
of  the  milkers  in  their  work. 

Premium  to  Wheat  Growers 

A LAW  published  in  the  French  Journal  Offi- 
ciel  of  February  1,  1917,  provides  that  a  pre- 
mium of  15.8  cents  per  bushel  shall  be  paid 
to  all  French  farmers  harvesting  this  cereal  during 
1917  and  yearly  until  the  maximum  selling  prices 
now  enforced  shall  be  abolished.  A  further  sum 
of  $1.56  per  acre  will  be  allowed  to  farmers  for 
each  acre  of  wheat  planted  over  and  above  the 
total  surface  planted  by  them  in  the  1915-16  sea- 
son. To  obtain  this  premium,  farmers  must  make  a 
declaration  of  the  acreage  sown  by  them  during  the 
1915-16  season  within  two  months  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  present  law.  This  law  makes  no  change 
in  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  July  29,  1916,  which 
fixed  $1.73  per  bushel  as  the  maximum  selling  price 
of  wheat  bought  from  the  farmer,  the  latter  law  to 
remain  in  force  during  the  war  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  general  demobilization  of  the  French 
army. 

The  premium  will  also  be  accorded  to  wheat 
grown  by  French  farmers  in  the  Franco-Swiss  fron- 
tier zone  and  by  Swiss  farmers  in  the  same  zone, 
provided  the  wheat  is  transported  into  French  ter- 
ritory and  proof  is 
given    that    the  flour 
thereof  was  consumed 
in  France.  Fraudulent 
attempts  to  obtain  the 
premium    are  punish- 
able by  law,  and  farm- 
ers guilty  of  such  ac- 
tion  will   be  deprived 
of  their  right  to  future 
premiums. 

Is  Flax  Hard 
on  Land? 

A BUSHEL  of  flax 
contains  about 
twice  as  much 
plant  food  as  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  This  means 
that  a  ten-bushel  crop 
of  flax  will  remove  as 
much  plant  food  as  a 
twenty-bushel  crop  of 
wheat,  and  this  is  about 
the  way  the  yields  of 
the  two  crops  compare, 
so  that  there  is  not 
much  difference  be- 
tween the  plant  food 
removed  by  these  two 
crops  each  year. 

There  seems  to  be  an 
impression  that  flax  is 
hard  on  land.  This  has 
undoubtedly  come  from 
the  fact  that  when  flax 
is  grown  on  the  same 
land  several  years  in 
succession  the  crop  grows  smaller  each  year,  and 
it  may  cease  entirely  to  yield.  This,  however,  is 
due  to  a  disease  known  as  flax  wilt.  When  this 
gets  into  the  land  that  is  growing  flax,  it  increases 
each  year  that  flax  is  grown  on  the  land;  conse- 
quently, the  fact  that  flax  runs  down  quickly  when 
grown  on  the  same  land  several  years  in  succes- 
sion has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  plant 
food  that  it  removes,  but  is  due  to  this  disease. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  flax  has  not  been 
grown  oftener  than  once  in  every  five  or  six  years 
it  does  well.  Professor  Bolley  of  North  Dakota 
states  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  this  time 
the  flax  wilt  disease  has  died  out.  He  has  developed 
a  wilt-resistant  flax  which  can  be  grown  on  land 
that  does  contain  the  flax  wilt  and  still  produce  a 
crop.  However,  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  flax 
oftener  than  once  every  five  years,  even  when  wilt- 
resistant  flax  is  used. 

Cost  of  Little  Pigs 

THE  high  price  of  pork  and  breeding  hogs 
renders  special  care  of  the  spring  pig  litters 
mandatory.  Investigations  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion have  shown  that  the  feed  cost  per  pig  at  birtn 
is  $1.19  when  sows  were  fed  an  economical  and 
practical  ration  of  alfalfa  hay  and  corn  prior  to 
Farrowing.  This  figure  is  based  on  an  average  of 
sever.  pi|s  to  the  litter.  If  an  expensive  ration  is 
Continued  on  Page  43 
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DO  YOUR  PART 

FOR  every  one  of  us  there  is  a  part  which  we 
can  do  in  the  service  of  our  country  in  case 
we  should  be  forced  to  take  a  part  in  the 
great  war.  One  does  not  have  to  wear  a  uniform 
and  carry  a  gun  in  order  to  serve  his  country.  The 
men  and  women  who  are  working  in  the  factories 
which  furnish  munitions,  clothing  and  equipment 
are  serving  their  country  just  as  much  as  is  the 
soldier  at  the  front — tho  not  in  so  spectacular  a 
manner.  So  also  for  the  men  who  are  running 
the  trains  and  various  means  of  communication. 
So  also,  and  to  just  as  great  and  important  an 
extent,  is  the  man  or  the  woman  who  is  producing 
the  food  which  we  must  all  have  in  order  to  labor 
or  to  fight  serving  his  or  her  country.  Patriotic 
American  farmers  will  grow  all  the  grains  and 
raise  all  the  food  animals  they  possibly  can  this 
year,  as  in  all  other  years.  The  farming  business 
is  to  the  whole  country  what  the  quartermaster's 
department  is  to  an  army,  and  is  just  as  essential. 
In  being  patriotic  to  our  country  by  raising  all 
the  foodstuffs  we  can,  we  should  also  be  patriotic 
to  ourselves  by  producing  as  much  as  we  can  of 
the  things  we  need  for  ourselves.  It  is  good 
patriotism  and  good  national  business  to  make  this 
country  as  independent  as  possible  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  the  essential  necessities  of  life 
and  industry.  For  the  same  reason,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  it  is  good  business  for  each  of  us 
to  make  our  own  farm  as  independent  as  possible 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  for  these  same  essential 
necessities  of  life;  grow  our  own  vegetables  and 
fruits,  produce  our  own  meat,  butter  and  eggs; 
produce  all  the  grain  and  forage  needed  by  the  ani- 
mals we  must  keep  to  operate  the  farm  and  feed 
ourselves.  Then,  with  our  surplus  time  and 
energy,  produce  a  surplus  of  grain  or  livestock 
to  sell  for  cash  with  which  to  buy  the  things  which 
we  cannot  produce  for  ourselves. 

INSURE  YOURSELF 

DID  you  ever  consider  the  various  ways  in 
which  life  insurance  is  of  value  to  you?  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  in  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  carries  a  good  sized  policy  in  a  reliable  insur- 
ance company  or  mutual  association  is  a  much 
better  risk  to  the  banker  than  is  the  man  who  does 
not  carry  such  insurance.    It  often  happens  that 
a  man  who  carries  good  insurance  can  get  a  loan 
from  his  banker  when  another  man  who  is  just  as 
honest  and  capable  cannot  get  a  loan  because  he 
is  not  insured.    If  they  should  both  die,  the  insur- 
ance policy  will  furnish  money  with  which  to  pay 
the  loan  for  the  insured  man  while  there  would  be 
nothing  with  which  to  pay  the  loan  of  the  man 
who  was  not  insured.    In  the  same  way,  good  in- 
surance on  your  buildings,    crops    and  livestock 
makes  them  safer  security  on  which  to  make  a 
loan.    It  is  worthy  of  note  and  much  thoughtful 
consideration   that  the  law  creating  the  Federal 
Land   Banks   requires  that  all   the  buildings  on 
farms   offered   as   security  for  loans   from  these 
banks  must  he  fully  insured   and  the  insurance 
kept  in  force  during  the  life  of  the  loan.    If  you 
are  not  insured  yourself,  if  your  buildings  and  live- 
stock are  not  insured,  then  you  should  take  out 
insurance  on  them  at  once.    If  the  great  Federal 
Land  Banks  cannot  afford  to  loan  money  on  farms 
with  uninsured  buildings,  then  you  yourself  cannot 
afford  not  to  have  these  things  and  your  own  life 
properly  insured  in  some  safe  insurance  organiza- 
tion.   What  the  United  States  Government  requires 
to  protect  itself  against  loss,  we   should  have  to 
protect  ourselves  against  loss. 


Satisfied  With  Decisions 

I  am  inclosing  four  checking  sheets  for  the  four 
books  I  sent  in  to  your  Picturegame  Contest.  I  see 
I  missed  a  great  many,  but  missed  them  fairly.  The 
decision  of  your  judges  has  been  the  best  and  the 
fairest  of  any  that  I  have  seen  in  the  recent  games 
I  have  taken  part  In.  Fourteen  correct  answers  is 
the  highest  I  can  lay  claim  to,  and  I  shall  not  feel 
badly  if  that  set  does  not  call  for  a  prize. — Mrs. 
F.  B.  C,  Ohio. 

^BOVE  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  we  are  getting 
from  the  contestants  in  the  $4,000  Picturegame 
Contest.  This  contestant  is  a  loser,  she  is  sure, 
but  is  a  game  loser;  she  tried  four  times  and  still 
can  lay  claim  to  only  fourteen  correct  answers  at 
the  most,  and  yet  she  is  perfectly  satisfied  about 
the  fair  decision  of  the  judges.  This  goes  to  show 
how  the  readers  of  The  Farming  Business  feel 
toward  it;  they  know  that  we  do  business  in  a  fair 
and  businesslike  manner,  they  trust  us  and  have 
confidence  in  us.  This  trust  and  confidence  of  our 
readers  is  the  greatest  asset  we  can  have  as  a 
publication;  we  cherish  it  highly  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  deserve  it. 

Against  Universal  Training 

I  am  against  this  plan  which  is  being  advocated 
by  so  many  to  have  all  young  men  spend  half  or 
all  of  their  19th  year  ir.  Army  camps  training  to 
be  soldiers.  Just  think  of  the  expense  of  training 
a  half  million  men  every  year,  for  it  is  claimed  that 
that  many  young  men  physically  able  to  serve  In 
the  Army  reach  the  age  of  19  every  year.  Just 
think  of  the  loss  to  the  country  of  having  a  half 
million  young  men  every  year  not  doing  a  thing  to- 
ward growing  crops  or  turning  raw  materials  into 
manufactured  products.  This  expense  combined  with 
this  loss  will  give  a  big  boost  to  the  already  high 
cost  of  living  and  will  increase  our  taxes,  which  are 
already  too  high.  I  believe  that  big  armies  are  al- 
ways the  basic  cause  of  wars,  that  if  no  country  on 
earth  had  an  army  there  would  be  no  more  wars, 
and  that  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  possible  to 
the  world.  The  money  which  the  world  now  spends 
on  armies,  navies  and  wars  should  be  spent  for 
greater  universal  educational  facilities,  for  better 
roads  and  facilities  for  transportation  and  communi- 
cation, or  saved  to  the  people  by  cutting  down  their 
taxes.  The  enlightened  American  nation  should  be 
the  first  of  the  great  nations  to  disarm  and  cut  out 
this  immense  cost  for  armies  and  navies. — G.  C,  Iowa. 

^JOW  we  have  another  phase  of  this  war  question 
before  us  for  debate.  This  is  a  big.  live  and 
very  vital  problem  for  our  consideration;  it  is 
so  at  any  time,  but  is  doubly  so  right  now  because 
of  the  condition  of  international  affairs  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  want  both  the  men  and  the  women 
to  take  part  in  this  debate,  as  both  are  equally 
affected  by  the  policy  which  the  nation  shall  adopt. 
The  editor  is  not  going  to  express  his  views  on  the 
subject  until  a  number  of  our  readers  have  had 
their  say.  The  Farming  Business  goes  to  practi- 
cally all  the  members  of  Congress,  and  right  here 
in  this  department  is  a  mighty  good  chance  to  get 
your  views  on  the  subject  before  these  men  who 
have  the  say  as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  have 
universal  military  training  in  this  country. 

For  Trucking  Beginners 

Here  is  a  suggestion  which  might  be  of  help  to 
the  many  who  have  never  tried  truck  farming,  but 
will  try  it  this  year.  It  is  a  suggestion  that  is  made 
from  our  own  experience  in  the  business.  If  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  plant  your  cabbage  and 
tomato  seed  right  now  in  flower  pots  or  tin  -cans. 
Treat  them  exactly  as  you  would  your  house  plants. 
When  the  weather  is  warm  enough  and  your  ground 
ready,  proceed  as  follows:  Cut  tar  paper  in  six-inch 
squares.  Roll  these  squares  into  tubes  or  pipes.  Set 
them  in  the  ground  four  inches  deep,  so  they  stick 
two  inches  above  the  ground,  the  distance  apart  that 
you  want  your  plants.  Take  the  plants  from  your 
flower  pots  or  tin  cans  and  set  them  out  in  these 
paper  tubes.  Your  plants  will  not  lose  any  strength 
from  the  transplanting  and  the  tar  paper  tubes  will 
insure  that  the  cutworms  do  not  destroy  them. — 
J.  P.  C,  Michigan. 

"THIS  suggestion  should  prove  a  big  help  to  those 
who  have  had  trouble  in  the  past  with  cut- 
worms and  also  to  those  who  have  never  tried 
growing  these  plants  on  a  commercial  scale  but 
are  planning  to  do  so  this  spring.  The  cutworm 
is  among  the  worst  enemies  of  the  trucker  and 
gardener,  and  we  suggest  that  all  those  who  have 
had  trouble  with  him  should  try  this  scheme  advo- 
cated by  J.  P.  c.  It  will  not  add  a  great  deal  to 
the  work  involved  in  transplanting  these  plants 
into  the  garden  and  it  will  be  far  more  than  paid 
back  to  you  by  the  number  of  plants  you  will  save 
from  the  ravages  of  this  very  industrious  pest. 
There  is  going  to  be  more  garden  truck  raised  this 
year  thffn  has  ever  been  raised  before;  these  little 


hunches  and  experiences  given  by  one  reader  to 
his  fellow  readers  will  go  far  toward  helping  this 
campaign  to  make  every  farm  home  self-support- 
ing, the  foundation  of  successful  business  farming. 

He  Thinks  Several  Things 

"What  do  you  think?"  I  think  a  good  many  things 
these  daysf  while  the  belligerent  European  countries 
are  plotting  against  our  country,  Germany  being  the 
most  offensive.  Of  course  such  citizens  who  think 
more  of  the  belligerent  countries  than  of  their  own 
are  traitors;  the  foreign  spies  who  incite  our  self- 
styled  hyphenated  citizens  to  burn,  murder  and  trea- 
son— who  probably  would  be  honorable  citizens;  men 
who  do  not  stand  up  for  their  country,  who  have 
little  faith  in  their  duties  and  in  the  mission  of  their 
government.  I  believe  in  millions  for  preparedness 
for  war  or  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute. 

The  farmer  is  blessed  with  more  colleges  and 
schools  of  an  agricultural  nature  than  he  uses  for 
his  benefit.  The  average  farmer  in  this  community 
does  not  take  any  interest  In  Farmers'  Institutes, 
much  less  practice  what  he  reads  in  his  farm  paper. 
Many  a  farm  paper  is  a  college  In  itself;  The  Farm- 
ing Business  has  been  very  good  for  the  few  weeks 
I  have  read  it.  This  reminds  me  of  the  man  who 
spent  his  life  in  riotous  living,  spending  about  six 
years  of  the  prime  of  his  life  with  beautiful  women 
and  the  booze  shops;  after  being  about  all  in,  he  said, 
"the  Government  ought  to  build  a  great  hospital  and 
cure  us  (of  the  black  plague)  free  if  we  have  no 
money,  and  charge  double  for  those  who  can  pay." 
The  trouble  Is  not  with  the  Government,  but  With  the 
individual.  The  farmer  has  within  his  reach  more 
knowledge  than  he  can  assimilate.  The  question  of 
the  hour  is  cooperation  and  better  marketing  facili- 
ties. 

Our  citizens  coming  from  many  lands  speak  many 
languages,  therefore  do  not  stand  for  national  ideals, 
language,  or  common  interest  «nd  sympathy.  It 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
watch  day  and  night  for  spies,  fire-bugs  and  assas- 
sins; every  citizen  ought  to  stand  as  a  solid  wall  of 
steel  for  his  country,  his  home  and  loved  fireside — 
&  Government  truly  governed  by  its  citizens.  Again 
I  say,  defend  your  home  and  country. — M.  B.,  Indiana. 

QNE  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  this 
letter  from  M.  B.  is  the  fact  that  his  full 
name  shows  that  he  was  a  German  before  he 
became  an  American.  And  from  his  letter  you  can 
see  that  they  do  not  make  them  any  more  stanch 
American  than  is  M.  B.;  he  is  American  in  his  loy- 
alty, in  his  ideals  and  his  thoughts.  If  every  resi- 
dent of  this  country  stood  as  he  does  for  national 
ideals  and  language,  common  interest  and  sympa- 
thy, millions  for  preparedness  for  war  or  defense 
— defense  of  the  nation  against  foreign  foes  and 
those  more  dangerous  foes  right  among  and  of 
us,  as  it  were;  if  we  all  stood  for  these  things  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  the  President  to  call 
out  a  large  percentage  of  the  National  Guard  to 
defend  our  factories  and  transportation  systems 
against  an  enemy  within  our  own  gates  when  rela- 
tions with  Germany  became  strained  to  the  break- 
ing point. 


The  Blockade 

*""|~*  HE  annual  blockade  season  is  now  upon  us — 

the  time  of  the  year  when  poorly-cared-for 
dirt  roads  are  impassable,  due  to  the  thaw- 
ing out  of  the  frozen  ground  with  the  consequent 
softening  of  it,  to  the  immense  amount  of  water 
which  is  turned  loose  upon  the  ground  by  the 
thawing  of  the  winter's  accumulation  of  snow  and 
the  added  amount  which  comes  from  the  heavy 
early  spring  rains.  Whether  or  not  we  are  to  be 
blockaded  and  kept  at  home  because  of  this  annual 
spring  blockade  will  largely  depend  upon  ourselves. 
Whether  or  not  the  roads  are  properly  graded  to 
facilitate  the  water's  running  off  the  crown  of  the 
road  is  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  road  officials 
charged  with  that  work.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
ourselves  are  also  to  blame  a  good  deal  if  the  roads 
past  our  farms  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as 
they  should  be.  If  we  will  get  after  the  road  offi- 
cials and  keep  everlastingly  after  them  they  will 
fix  the  roads  which  we  must  travel;  but  if  we  pay 
no  attention  to  the  roads,  and  just  let  them  be 
fixed  whenever  the  officials  get  it  into  their  heads 
to  fix  them,  then  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
let  ours  go  until  they  have  fixed  the  roads  for 
those  fellows  who  bother  them  the  most.  Then, 
again,  we  should  do  our  part  to  see  that  the  weeds, 
brush  and  other  obstructions  were  cleaned  out  of 
the  roadside  ditches  and  bridges  and  culverts  be- 
fore winter  set  in,  and  we  should  do  our  part  to 
see  that  the  water  has  a  chance  to  run  off  the 
crowns  of  our  roads.  If  we  haven't  done  our  part 
then  we  are  pretty  apt  to  be  blockaded  as  com- 
pletely as  the  little  girl  on  our  cover  page  this 
week,  with  the  ducks  swimming  in  the  roads  and 
roadside  ditches  where  we  should  be  able  to  go 
with  our  loaded  wagons  but  cannot. 
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POLITICAL  news  appears  to  be  less 
effective.  In  the  event  of  war, 
closer  cooperation  with  the  Allies  is 
expected,  and  this  is  expected  to  fa- 
cilitate shipments.  The  submarine 
losses  have  been  heavier  than  at  first 
reported,  and  there  undoubtedly  have 
been  heavy  losses  of  grain  cargoes. 
At  the  same  time  the  Allies  are  said 
to  have  fair  supplies  with  no  pros- 
pect of  being  brought  to  famine  ra- 
tions for  a  long  time  in  spite  of  the 
sinkings.  However,  the  losses  em- 
phasize the  dependence  of  Europe  on 
this  country,  and  a  continued  big  de- 
mand for  our  grain  is  indicated. 

It  is  expected  the  Government  re- 
port will  show  a  comparatively  low 
condition  of  winter  wheat.  In  the 
Eastern  States  the  outlook  is  favor- 
able. In  soft  wheat  territory  there 
have  been  a  good  many  damage 
claims,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
has  not  been  enough  warm  weather 
to  tell  definitely  whether  winter  kill- 
ing has  been  severe  or  not. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  put 
in  a  big  acreage  of  spring  wheat  in 
the  Northwest,  and  there  has  been  a 
big  demard  for  spring  wheat  to  re- 
seed  winter  wheat  fields.  In  Can- 
ada, conditions  are  said  to  be  un- 
usually favorable  for  early  seeding. 

J^EW  high  prices  for  the  crop  were 
made  in  wheat  last  week,  with 
active  buying  of  both  May  and  the 
new  crop  months  early  in  the  week. 
Later  there  was  a  good  deal  of  profit 
taking,  which  caused  a  moderate  re- 
cession in  values. 

Cash  prices  show  no  weakness  in 
any  quarter.  A  demand  appears  to 
exist  for  all  wheat  that  can  be 
shipped  oat  At  the  Gulf,  premiums 
are  the  highest  of  the  season,  with 
moderate  offerings,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  seaboard  prices.  A  fair  de- 
crease is  expected  in  the  visible  sup- 
ply, and  as  soon  as  the  seaboard 
stocks  begin  to  disappear  the  visible 
stocks  will  melt  rapidly.  Kansas 
City  supplies  decreased  607,000  bush- 
els for  the  week.  Buffalo  stocks  of 
domestic  wheat  are  about  cleaned 
out.  Clearances  have  been  moderate, 
much  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  all  shipments 
are  being  posted. 

IN  CORN,  prices  have  been  lifted  to 
the  highest  levels  in  over  half  a 
century.  Bulls  have  taken  profits  on 
a  big  scale  on  the  advance.  The  late 
weakness  in  wheat  with  the  realizing 
tended  to  cause  an  easier  feeling,  f.nd 
from  the  top  levels  of  the  week 
there  was  a  fair  reaction. 

The  high  prices  for  hogs  and  pro- 
visions caused  some  of  the  buying, 
while  the  Argentine  crop  losses  have 
encouraged  the  belief  that  Europe 
will  need  about  all  of  our  surplus. 
The  export  and  domestic  demand  is 
good,  the  only  difficulty  being  the  car 
supply.  Stocks  are  moderate,  and 
with  opening  of  navigation  fair  ship- 
ments, are  expected. 

IN  OATS,  the  trade  was  broader,  and 
there  was  a  fair  advance,  but  the 
reaction  in  other  grains  checked  the 
demand.  There  was  considerable  re- 
alizing. Stocks  are  heavy,  but  it  is 
believed  most  of  the  oats  in  store  are 
sold  to  go  out.  This  view  apparently 
Is  confirmed  by  the  big  premiums 
prevailing  for  oats  on  track  and  at 
country  points.  The  South  has  been 
a  big  buyer. 

Range  of  grain  prices  for  the  week 
at  Chicago  was  as  follows: 

High  Low  Close 
Cash  wheat. $2.06%  $1.97  $2.04% 
May  wheat  .  1.98%  1.90%  1.95 % 
July  wheat..  1.68%  1.62%  1.64% 
Sept.  wheat.  1.55%  1.49%  1.51% 
Cash  corn...  1.22%  1.19  1.22% 
May  corn  ..  1.19%  1.15%  1.18% 
July  corn  ..  1.17%  1.14%  1.17% 
Sept.  corn  ..  1.15%  1.12%  1.15 
Cash  oats  ..  .66%  .63%  .66% 
May  oats  ...  .62%  .60%  .62% 
July  oats  .59%  .57%  .58% 
Sept.  oats  ..    .54  .52%  .53 


'T'HE  hog  market  opened  strong  on 
fresh  receipts  of  only  11,000  head, 
but  packers  refused  to  follow  the 
trend  of  the  market,  and  prices 
closed  10c  lower  than  on  Friday  in 
the  absence  of  strong  support  from 
Eastern  shippers.  The  latter  took 
only  1,500  hogs.  Best  sales  were 
made  at  $15.55,  altho  $15.60  was  bid 
and  refused  early.  The  bulk  made 
$15.15@15.45.  Packers  bought  9,700 
hogs  at  the  low  prices  in  force  late 
and  about  5,500  were  carried  over 
unsold. 


Final  prices  made  hogs  largely 
35@40c  higher  than  the  previous 
week,  while  pigs  showed  a  gain  of 
25c.  The  average  price  of  all  hogs 
here  last  week  was  placed  at  $15.10, 
a  new  high  record,  and  compared 
with  $15  the  previous  week. 

Y^ITH  the  exception  of  choice 
beeves,  beef  cattle  at  Chicago 
last  week  closed  at  a  decline  of  15@ 
25c  from  the  previous  week.  Cows 
and  heifers  were  10@15c  lower, 
while    calves    suffered    a    loss  of 
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THE  name  DU  PONT  needs  no  introduction  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.    Since  1802  Du  Pont  Powaer  has  held  a  recognized 
and  leading  place  in  the  industrial  and  agricultural  development  of 
the  country. 

Apart  from  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives,  E.  I.  DU  PONT 
DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY  thru  their  associated  companies  are  lead- 
ers in  many  lines.    For  instance: 

The  DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY  is  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  substitutes  for  leather.  Its  product,  Fabrikoid,  is  nation- 
ally known. 

THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY— another  associate— supplies  a 
great  percentage  of  the  country's  demand  for  artificial  ivory  in  the 
form  of  Pyralin  sheeting  for  the  trade  and  transparent  Pyralin  for 
automobile  curtains.  Ivory  Pyralin  toilet  articles  have  a  wide  de- 
mand and  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  are  worn  extensively. 

THE  1)1'  PONT  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  another  associate,  manu- 
facture a  wide  line  of  acids,  chemicals,  lacquers,  paint  stuffs  and 
various  kinds  of  heavy  oils  and  road  tars.  Recently  the  Du  Ponts  pur- 
chased the  Harrison  Paint  business,  producing  the  celebrated  Town 
&  Country  Paints,  and  a  complete  line  of  varnishes,  lacquers,  etc. 

E.  L  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOl  KS  &  COMPANY  own  and  operate 
over  half  a  hundred  plants  thruout  the  United  States.  They  have  large 
holdings  in  the  nitrate  fields  of  South  America  and  operate  a  line  of 
steamships  to  move  their  products.  They  manufacture  over  250  dif- 
ferent commodities  and  maintain  a  large  staff  of  chemists  and  engi- 
neers whose  scientific  research  and  laboratory  work  is  a  constant 
guarantee  of  perfection  of  product. 

The  illustration  at  the  top  of  this  article  shows  the  original  Du 
Pont  powder  mill — oldest  in  America. 

The  illustration  at  the  bottom  of  the  article  shows  the  present 
office  building  of  Du  Pont  Companies. 
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$1.00@1.50.  Receipts  of  the  lat- 
ter were  among  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord, and  the  break  in  values  was  a 
logical  consequence.  Receipts  of  beef 
cattle  also  showed  a  substantial  in- 
crease, and  the  reduction  in  prices, 
which  was  largely  a  readjustment 
after  the  inflated  values  enforced 
during  the  unsettlement  of  market- 
ings because  of  the  railroad  difficul- 
ties, was  conservative.  The  market 
closed  in  a  healthy  condition,  with 
the  trade  looking  forward  to  health- 
ier and  more  satisfactory  operations. 

gHEEP  closed  on  a  firm  basis  and 
10@15c  higher  than  the  previous 
week,  while  lambs  showed  a  gain  of 
15@25c.  Receipts  for  the  week 
showed  a  moderate  increase,  which 
was  more  than  offset  by  enlarged 
shipments  and  more  aggressive  buy- 
ing by  local  killers.  Record  prices 
were  made  and  well  maintained,  the 
market  closing  in  a  healthy  condition 
at  the  advance.  Lambs  topped  the 
week  at  $15.70  and  sheep  at  $13. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Reports  from  Argentina  indicated 
that  the  Allies,  who  have  about  11,- 
000,000  bushels  wheat  purchased, 
may  be  permitted  to  export  that 
amount. 

*  *  * 

Hog  receipts  were  disappointing, 
and  this  is  largely  responsible  for  a 
further  bulge  both  in  provisions  and 
hog  prices.  Some  Iowa  reports 
showed  a  shortage  of  15  per  cent  in 
hogs  compared  to  a  year  ago.  For- 
eign requirements  were  again  a 
dominating  influence. 

*  *  * 

Broomhall  cabled:  "There  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  a  fair  de- 
mand for  American  grain  during  the 
entire  season.  Importing  countries 
have  purchased  liberally,  but  much 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  in 
shipping,  and  the  recent  government 
action  in  Argentina  has  further  com- 
plicated the  supply  situation." 

*  *  * 

The  Oklahoma  April  report  makes 
the  condition  of  winter  wheat  76, 
against  71  in  March  and  67  a  year 
ago.  Condition  at  harvest  last  year 
was  61.  Farm  reserves  were  placed 
at  3  per  cent  wheat,  against  5  per 
cent  in  March;  corn,  17  per  cent, 
against  27  per  cent  in  March;  oats, 
about  9  per  cent.  The  northwest  part 
of  the  State  needs  rain. 

*  *  * 

In  regard  to  the  seeding  of  spring 
wheat  in  Nebraska  the  following  re- 
port was  received  from  Omaha: 
"There  will  not  be  any  general  seed- 
ing of  spring  wheat,  as  it  is  too  late 
to  get  the  seed.  The  country  wanted 
spring  wheat  contingent  on  deliv- 
ery within  a  certain  limit.  This 
could  not  be  promised,  nor  the  seed 
guaranteed." 

*  *  * 

Cash  prices  were  firm  here  and 
weak  in  the  Northwest  the  last  of 
the  week.  Receipts  at  Minneapolis 
continued  unexpectedly  heavy,  and  it 
is  understood  considerable  Canadian 
wheat  is  being  bought  by  Northwest 
mills.  The  seaboard  reports  did  not 
indicate  much  of  any  new  business, 
but  prices  were  firm  for  wheat  at  the 
Gulf  and  also  at  the  seaboard  at  the 
last  of  the  week. 

*  *  * 

Bradstreet's  reported  exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  both  coasts  last 
week  at  4,261,000  bushels,  a  decrease 
of  1,210,000  bushels.  Corn  exports 
were  placed  at  1,226,000  bushels,  de- 
creasing 395,000  bushels.  Compara- 
tive totals  follow: 

Wheat  and 

Flour  Corn 

Last  week   4,261,000  1,226,000 

Prev   week   5,471,000  1,621,000 

Last  year   8,307,000  899,000 

Since  July  1 .  .259,916,000  40,619,000 
Last  year  326,330,000  17,354,000 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada  Land  to 
Men  Who  Assist  in  Maintaining 
Needed  Grain  Production 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  in  Canada  is 
so  great  that  as  an  Inducement  to  secure 
at  once  the  necessary  help  required,  Can- 
ada Will  give  one  hundred  and  sixty  acrea 
of  land  fro*-  us  n  homestead  and  allow  the 
farm  laborer,  who  files  on  land,  to  apply 
the  time  he  is  working-  for  other  farmers 
as  residence  duties  the  same  as  if  he  had 
lived  on  the  land  he  had  applied  for.  This 
offer  made  only  to  men  working  on  Ca- 
nadian farms  for  at  least  6  months  during 
1917,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tual residence  to  2  years  instead  of  3 
years,  as  under  usual  conditions.  This 
appeal  for  farm  help  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  enlistment  for  military  serv- 
ice but  solely  to  secure  farm  laborers  to 
increase  agricultural  output.  A  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  earn  good  wages  while 
securing  a  farm.  Canadian  Government 
will  pay  all  fare  over  one  cent  per  mile 
from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  Canadian  des- 
tination. Information  as  to  low  railway 
rates,  etc.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Canadian  Government  Agents 
C.  J.  BROUGHTON, 
112  West  Adams  Street,        -         Chicago,  Illinois 

J.  M.  MacLACHLAN. 
215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

GEORGE  A.  HALL, 
123  Second  Street,       •       Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


$300  A  MONTH 

We  want  a  representa- 
tive in  every  county  at 
once  to  advertise,  ac- 
cept orders,  deliver  our 
marvelous  new  Quick- 
edge  Knife  and  Shear 
Sharpener  to  every  home, 
No  talking:  necessary. 
Sold  upon  absolute  money 
back  guaranty. 

$10.00  Per  Day 

Sharpens  any  kitchent  paring:,  carv- 
ing knife,  or  shears  m  10  seconds. 
A  child  can  use  it.  No  competition. 
Low  priced.  Leave  fifty  on  trial— 
fifty  orders  at  £00%  cash  profits* 

NEW  INVENTION— JUST  OUT 

Abolishes  dull  knives  and  shears  forever  from  every 
home.  No  charge  for  territory.  Business  furnishes 
capital.  Profits  start  first  day.  No  experience  re- 
quired. No  delay.  Send  no  money.  Just  write  for 
complete  particulars— FREE.  Ray  Carter,  of  Mass., 
sold  36  in  2  hours— pro^t  $36.  Forest  Webb,  of  Pa., 
sold  12  in  3  hours— profit  112.  Act  at  once.  Write  JV.  ». 
Send  name  and  address,  and  give  name  of  your  county. 

QUICKEDGE  SHARPENER  CO. 
635  Sharpener  Bid".,    215  N.  Despla  nes  St..   Chicago,  III. 


Only 
SO 


Selling; 
Price 


GALLOWAYSEPARAT0RS 


Have  taken  the  field  by  storm.   The  highest 
Quality  separator  possible  to  build.  Simple, 
scientific  design,  only  two  shafts  in  the  who  - 
searing.  Bowl  easily  washed.  Working  part: 
run  in  oil  spray.  Easy  to  operate.  A  perfect 
skimmer.   You  can 

GIT  ALL  DAIRY  PROFITS 
You  can  save  even  half  because  we  build  these 
perfect  separators  in  our  own  factorl 
with  the  highest  skHled  labor  and  lowe 
possible  cost  for  fine  materials  and  sell  the: 
direct  from  factory  to  farm  at  one  small  profit 
based  on  enormous  volume.  Guaranteed  for  ten 
years.  Compare  and  test  it  beside  ANY  SEPA- 
RATOR BUILT.  Ask  for  1917  free  catalog. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
Box  2083  Waterloo,  Iowa 


BOYS,  earn  valuable  premiums  selling  our 
great  papers,  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago 
ledger.  The  Farming  Business  and  Lone 
Scout.  Build  up  a  regular  route  of  customers 
that  you  deliver  the  papers  to  each  week.  Our 
papers  come  to  you  all  in  one  bundle  on  Friday. 
You  make  a  cash  profit  on  every  paper  you  sell, 
iO  that  In  addition  to  the  valuable  premiums 
you  will 

MAKE  $1.00  TO  $5.00  A  WEEK 

You    can't   lose.    You   do    not    send   us  any 
money  until  you  Fell  the  papers.   Fill  out  the 
blank  below  and  get  started  right  away,  today 
how  to  get  the  customers. 

treet. 


We  i'  II 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.  ^c^ii^Vi1 


Please  tell  me  how  to  get  valuable  premiums 
and  rush  profits  that  your  agents  make.  I  will 
«cll  your  papers.  Send  me  as  many  as  you 
think  I  can  sell. 
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St.  No., 

R.  F.  D.  or  Box. 


Town   State. 


INVENTIONS   AND  INT0 


Clincher  Tire  Tool      New  Ditching  Machine 


J-lKLl'  in  removing  the  old-fash- 
ioned clincher  tire  of  automo- 
biles is  always  welcome  to  the  mul- 
titudinous owners  of  cars  still 
equipped  with  that  style  of  tire.  No 
doubt  many  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  newly-patented  tool  for 
this  purpose  which  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing.  It  looks 
like  about  the  cleverest  thing  of  its 
kind  to  appear  and,  no  doubt,  its 
final  appearance  on  the  commercial 
market  will  be  awaited  with  consid- 
erable desire  to  purchase. 

An  upright  steel  bar  forms  the  ful- 
crum of  the  lever  which  does  the 
work.  This  fulcrum  is  anchored  on 
the  hub  cap  of  the  wheel.  A  pair  of 
toggle  Joint  jaws  suspended  from 
the  short  end  of  the  lever  fits  over 
and  grips  the  tire.  Simply  bearing 
down  on  the  handle  end  of  the  lever 
does  the  rest  of  the  job.  Of  course 
the  air  must  first  be  let  out  of  the 


tire.  Then  as  you  bear  down  on  the 
handle  of  the  lever,  the  toggle  joint 
action  of  the  tire  jaws  closes  these 
jaws.  This  closing  of  the  jaws  com- 
presses the  two  sides  of  the  tire  so 
that  the  beads  at  the  base  of  the  tire 
are  pushed  toward  each  other  and 
out  from  under  the  holding  action  of 
the  clincher  rim.  Then  the  lifting 
action  of  the  jaws  as  the  handle  of 
the  lever  is  compressed  further  lifts 
the  tire  right  over  the  rim,  while 
rocking  the  entire  lever  toward  you 
on  its  long  fulcrum  base  pulls  the 
tire  over  the  outside  of  the  rim  and 
off  the  wheel. 

Automatic  Car  Jack 

J^OW  the  labor  of  jacking  up  the 
car  so  as  to  take  its  weight  off 
the  wheels  and  tires  has  been  done 
away  with.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
drive  the  car  into  the  garage  or  barn 
and  it  lifts '  itself  right  up  off  the 
floor  and  throws  the  weight  onto  the 
hub  caps  of  all  four  wheels.  Four 
rocking  jacks  are  fastened  solidly  to 
the  floor.  By  driving  carefully  and 
straight,  as  the  car  comes  into  the 
garage,  these  rocking  jacks  engage 
the  hub  caps  and  the  momentum  of 
the  moving  car  carries  it  forward 
and  the  roeking  of  the  jacks  lifts  the 
car  off  the  floor  so  the  tires  are  not 
touching,  and  the  jacks  carry  the 
entire  weight  of  the  car.  Then  in- 
clined blocks  are  slid  under  the  hind 
wheels  when  you  want  to  drive  the 
car  out  again.  These  blocks  are 
slid  under  the  rear  wheels  from  be- 
hind so  as  to  furnish  traction  for  the 
drive  wheels  when  backing  out  of 
the  garage  the  next  time  the  car  is 
wanted.    It  is  well  realized  by  ex- 


perienced  motorists  that  jacking  the 
car  up  every  time  it  is  put  in  the 
garage,  so  the  weight  is  taken  off  the 
tires,  will  give  many  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  more  miles  of  service 
from  the  tires.  The  less  frequently 
the  car  is  used,  the  greater  is  the 
benefit  from  the  jacking  up.  The 
work  and  trouble  involved  are  far 
more  than  repaid  in  increased  mile- 
age of  the  tires. 


■pi  1 10  inherent  faults  of  the  old 
blind  or  "mole"  ditching  ma- 
chine are  at  last  to  be  overcome  by 
the  invention  of  two  Missouri  men. 
You  know  how    the  old-fashioned 


mole  ditcher  worked,  don't  you?  A 
pointed,  cylindrical  bar  was  sus- 
pended from  a  long  knife-like  shank. 
This  was  set  into  the  ground  at  the 
desired  depth,  just  like  a  plow  is 
started  into  the  ground.  Then  it  was 
pulled  along  at  this  depth  by  a  train 
of  oxen,  this  pointed  bar  being  pulled 
along  thru  the  subsoil  and  leaving 
behind  it  a  continuous  round  ditch, 
much  as  a  mole  bores  his  hole  thru 
the  soil.  Thus  an  underground 
ditch  was  made  quickly  and  inexpen- 
sively. But  the  dickens  of  it  was 
that  the  walls  of  the  ditch  were 
nothing  but  compressed  earth,  and 
the  ditch  soon  filled  up  and  quit 
working. 

The  machine  invented  by  these 
Missouri  men  works  in  much  the 
same  way,  with  one  important  ex- 
ception. A  fluid  mixture  of  cement, 
sand  and  water  is  fed  down  into  the 
ditch  from  a  hopper  carried  on  the 
machine.  A  core,  much  like  the  core 
used  in  cement  tile  machines,  is 
pulled  along  thru  the  ditch  just  back 
of  this  supply  of  concrete  which  is 
being  fed  into  the  ditch.  This  travel- 
ing core  shapes  this  concrete  into  a 
concrete  wall  for  the  ditch,  the  con- 
crete hardening  before  the  dirt  walls 
of  the  ditch  have  had  time  to  cave  in 
or  the  ditch  to  fill  up.  Perforations 
or  joints  are  made  in  the  concrete 
ditch  walls,  as  they  are  formed,  to 
permit  the  soil  water  to  percolate 
into  the  ditch. 

New  Toothpick 

|)ENTISTS  of  modern  times  are  ad- 
vising against  the  use  of  wooden 
and  metal  toothpicks  because  there 
is  much  danger  of  injuring  the  gums 
by  use  of  these  toothpicks.  These  in- 
juries to  the  gums  ultimately  lead  to 
serious  tooth  trouble.  As  a  substi- 
tute for  the  old-fashioned  toothpick, 
dentists  are  advising  the  use  of 
thread,  a  special  type. of  thread  for 
this  purpose  being  known  as  dental 
floss.  One  of  the  things  which  has 
retarded  the  use  of  dental  floss  in 
place  of  toothpicks  has  been  the  dif- 
ficulty in  using  it.    In  order  to  over- 


come  this  difficulty,  a  man  in  Boston 
has  invented  a  special  type  of  instru- 
ment to  use  dental  floss  in  place  of 
toothpicks,  this  new  style  toothpick, 
as  it  is  called,  being  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying drawing.  It  is  simply  a 
metal  handle  with  two  prongs  at  one 
end.  These  prongs  are  wide  enough 
apart  to  fit  over  a  tooth.  They  are 
also  adapted  to  grip  and  hold  the 
dental  floss,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing. By  the  use  of  such  a  holder  as 
this,  the  dental  floss  can  be  used 
practically  as  easily  as  a  toothpick, 
and  will  do  the  work  as  well,  and,  as 
the  dentists  claim,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  injury  to  the  gums  resulting 
from  the  use  of  old-fashioned  tooth- 
picks. 


To  lessen  the  labor  of  cotton  pick- 
ers, a  Virginian  has  invented  a  low- 
wheeled  truck  on  which  a  person 
can  sit  close  to  the  plants  and  push 
himself  along,  the  vehicle  also  hold- 
ing a  bag  to  receive  the  cotton  and 
an  umbrella  for  shade. 


New  Tiller 


J>LOWING  and  pulverizing  can  bo 
done  all  at  once  with  the  ma- 
chine shown  in  the  colored  illustra- 
tion in  the  center  of  these  two  pages. 
As  the  soil  is  being  turned  over  by 
the  plow  it  is  pulverized  thoroly, 
clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
slice.  All  manure,  vegetation  and 
other  matter  on  top  of  the  ground  is 
also  chopped  up  and  mixed  thoroly. 

This  attachment  can  be  put  on  an 
ordinary  horse-arawn  sulky  plow  of 
one  or  more  bottoms.  Also  it  is  made 
to  put  on  engine  gang-plows  of  any 
number  of  bottoms.  In  either  case  it 
works  the  same  way;  the  difference  is 
simply  in  the  number  of  pulverizing 
attachments  and  the  capacity  of  the 
stationary  engine  used  to  drive  them. 
The  attachment  consists  of  a  verti- 
cally placed,  revolving  pulverizer 
armed  with  cutting  and  pulverizing 
blades,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  plow 
so  as  to  catch  and  work  over  the 
furrow  slice  as  it  is  being  turned, 
and  before  it  falls  into  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow.  This  pulverizer  is 
driven  by  means  of  a  small  station- 
ary gasoline  engine  carried  on  the 
frame  of  the  plow,  a  driving  shaft 


An  Attachment  Which  Thoroly  Pulvt 

connecting  the  crankshaft  of  the  en- 
gine with  the  revolving  shaft  of  the 
pulverizer.  Where  two  or  more  plows 
are  used,  a  cross  shaft  connects  this 
main  driving  shaft  from  the  engine  ' 
with  the  pulverizer  shafts. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp 

J)AIRYMEN  of  Washington  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  officials  of  a 
local  beet  sugar  company  that  a  pulp 
drier  will  be  erected  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  the  new  $1,250,- 
000  factory  at  North  Yakima.  This 
is  the  first  pulp  drier  to  be  erected 
by  this  sugar  company  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  its  plants.  The  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  the  drier  is 
placed  at  about  $100,000. 

When  in  operation  the  pulp  manu- 
factured is  to  be  sold  to  farmers  for 
feeding  purposes.  The  company  is 
so  confident  of  the  success  of  the 
pulp  business  that  the  capacity  of 
the  drier  will  provide  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  by-product  in  large 
quantities.  Dairymen  of  the  coast 
and  sound  should  be  large  consum- 
ers of  beet  pulp,  and  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  obtain  their  supplies  close 
at  hand  at  a  considerable  saving  in 
feed  costs. 
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RESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Fertilizers  Defined 

COMMERCIAL  fertilizers  are  any 
materials  sold  on  the  market,  or 
that  enter  into  commerce,  which  con- 
tain nitrogen,  phosphorus  or  potas- 
sium, any  one,  two  or  all  of  them, 
in  a  form  suitable  for  feeding  the 
crops. 

Such  materials,  or  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, may  contain  only  one  of 
these  plant  foods,  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  supplies  only  nitrogen; 
acid  phosphate,  which  supplies  only 
phosphorus;  or  muriate  of  potash, 
which  supplies  only  potassium.  Or  a 
material  may  supply  two  plant  foods, 
like  fish  scrap,  tankage-  etc.,  which 
supply  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  or 
nitrate  of  potash,  which  supplies  ni- 
trogen and  potassium.  Then,  again, 
many  materials  supply  all  three  plant 
foods,  such  as  cottonseed  meal  and 
the  so-called  ready-mixed  complete 
fertilizers. 

There  is  much  yet  unknown  about 
fertilizers,  soil  fertility  and  plant 
growth,  but  there  are  no  secrets  or 
secret  methods  known  by  one  manu- 
facturer or  by  one  class  of  people 
which  are  not  known  by  others.  Xo 
mysterious  combinations  or  propor- 


tfce  Soil  am  tke  Plow  Tnrnn  It 

tiona  will  produce  the  marvelous  re- 
sults claimed  by  some.  The  man 
who  claims  any  mysterious  or  un- 
usual effects  for  any  fertilizer  mix- 
ture, and  offers  a  formula  for  sale, 
is  a  good  man  to  leave  alone.  If  he 
is  not  a  fraud,  he  is  at  least  ignorant 
of  fertilizers  and  of  the  things  known 
by  those  who  know  most  about  the 
subject.  So  far  as  we  yet  have  any 
definite  way  of  measuring  or  esti- 
mating we  must  buy  fertilizers  for 
th*  plant  foods — nitrogen,  phosphor- 
us and  potassium — they  contain  in  a 
form  which  the  plants  can  use  more 
or  less  promptly  under  normal  soil 
conditions. 

Time  of  Seeding  Oats 

y^P'TER  ten  years'  investigations  to 
compare  different  dates  for 
seeding  oats,  ranging  from  March  22 
to  May  8,  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  found  that  greatest  yields 
have  generally  been  obtained  from 
early  seeding.  In  Wayne  County, 
seedings  made  In  March  have  fre- 
quently outyielded  those  in  late 
April  or  May  by  fifteen  to  twenty 
bushels  per  acre.  In  central  Ohio, 
in  most  seasons,  oats  may  be  sown 
I  by  March  15,  and  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  a  week  earlier. 


Invention*  and  Dlwovf  rlrn,  W'rlfr  The 
tttr  Itmtf  of  thr  lunar  In  u  In.  h  It  Appeared 


Detachable  Gauntlet 

piXGERS  and  other  hand  parts  of 
gloves  always  wear  out  much 
quicker  than  do  the  gauntlets,  just 
as  soles  of  shoes  wear  out  before  the 
uppers  do.    An  Ohio  man  has  put 


this  fact  to  practical  use  and  has  in- 
vented a  glove  with  a  detachable 
gauntlet.  When  the  fingers  and  the 
palm  of  the  glove  are  worn  out  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  repair,  you 
simply  unbutton  or  unsnap  the  still 
good  and  useful  gauntlet  from  the 
hand  part  and  fasten  it  onto  a  new 
hand  part.  When  this  new  style 
glove  finally  appears  on  the  market 
it  should  be  welcomed  gladly  by 
motorists  who  are  fond  of  their  long 
and  roomy  gauntleted  gloves,  but 
who  hate  like  everything  to  throw 
away  a  perfectly  good  pair  of  gaunt- 
lets simply  because  the  fingers  are 
worn  out.  This  invention  will  enable 
them  to  have  a  new  pair  of  gloves 
at  a  considerably  lower  cost  than 
an  entirely  new  pair,  hand  and 
gauntlet  combined,  would  cost  them. 

Testing  Corn  for  Acid 

"yHE  test  to  determine  the  acidity 
of  corn,  which  previously  re- 
quired 16  to  18  hours,  can  be  made  in 
less  than  1  hour  by  the  use  of  im- 
proved apparatus  developed  by  H.  J. 
Besley  and  G.  H.  Baston,  of  the 
CfP.re  of  Grain  Standardization,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry.  Under  the 
new  method  an  electric  mechanism, 
similar  to  those  seen  on  soda  foun- 
tains, is  used  to  mix  finely  ground 
corn  and  alcohol.  Thirty  minutes  of 
mixing,  it  is  found,  will  extract  from 
the  corn  an  amount  of  acid-reacting 
substances  comparable  to  the  amount 
extracted  thru  digestion  in  80  per 
cent  alcohol  at  room  temperature  for 
18  hours. 

The  methods  for  making  acidity 
determinations  of  corn  with  this  ap- 
paratus are  described  in  detail  in 
Circular  68,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
recently  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Belt  Lacing  Tool 

THE  belt  stretching  and  lacing  tool 
shown  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing consists  simply  of  a  well-known 
type  of  wire  stretcher  and  a  pair  of 
ordinary    belt    clamps.     Thi3  tool 


should  work  fine  where  a  belt  n.ust 
be  laced  while  in  place  on  its  pul- 
leys. The  stretcher  is  extended  to 
its  full  length  and  the  clamps  fas- 
tened to  the  two  ends  of  the  belt 
some  distance  back  from  the  extreme 
ends  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  lacing  without  the 
clamps  interfering  with  this  impor- 
tant task.  Then  the  stretcher  is 
worked  just  the  same  way  you  would 
work  it  if  you  were  stretching  a  wire 
fence.  When  the  belt  has  been 
tightened  to  the  proper  working  ten- 
sion the  stretcher  will  hold  it  right 
there  while  you  go  ahead  and  do  the 
lacing.  In  fact,  the  belt  should  be 
drawn  up  a  little  tighter  than  it 
Is  needed  for  working,  because  the 
lacing  will  give  a  trifle  after  the 
stretcher  or  tightener  has  been 
taken  off. 


New  Thermometer 

THE  incubator  thermometer  shown 
in  the  accompanying  drawing  has 
a  base  the  shape  and  much  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  hen's  egg.  This  base 
is  heavy  enough  so  that  the  thermom- 
eter will  stand  more  or  less  upright, 
the  crossbar  just  above  this  base  pre- 
venting the  top  part  of  the  ther- 
mometer from  falling  down  in  among 
the  eggs,  and  thus  getting  out  of 
sight  in  the  incubator.  With  the  base 
of  this  thermometer  placed  in  the 
egg  tray  in  place  of  an  egg,  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  is  brought  in  the 
exact  position  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
so  that  it  registers  the  exact  temper- 
ature which  is  produced  in  this  part 
of  the  eggs  in  the  egg  chamber  of 
the  incubator,  rather  than  register- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  air  some 
distance  above  the  eggs.  When  using 
this  type  of  a  thermometer,  there  is 
no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  incu- 
bator operator  whether  or  not  the 


eggs  themselves  are  at  the  proper 
temperature  for  best  hatching  con- 
ditions. 

New  Plow  Attachments 

THE  plow  attachments  shown  here 
are  designed  especially  for  use 
in  a  field  overrun  with  quackgrass 
and  similar  weeds.  They  are  de- 
signed to  work  on  the  principle  that 
a  good  way  to  kill  such  weeds  as 
quackgrass,  which  have  under- 
ground stems  which  serve  as  well 
as  seeds  for  reproductive  purposes, 
is  to  bury  them  completely — root, 
top  and  all  dumped  clear  into  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  furrow.  The  at- 
tachments consist  of  a  small  aux- 
iliary plow  and  an  additional, 
but  smaller,  rolling  colter.  The 
auxiliary  plow  is  placed  with  its 
landside  immediately  over  the  land- 
side  of  the  main  plow  and  in  close 
contact  with  the  main  colter.  The 
auxiliary  colter  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  auxiliary  plow  and  the  main  col- 
ter, but  to  the  right  of  the  main  col- 
ter, so  that  the  two  colters,  working 
together,  cut  out  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
soil  just  the  width  of  the  furrow  cut 
by  the  small  auxiliary  plow  bottom. 
Thus,  with  a  right-hand  plow,  such 
as  the  one  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawing,  these  attachments  cut 
out  a  narrow  and  shallow  furrow 
from  the  left-hand  side  of  the  main 
furrow  slice  and  throw  it  over  on 
top  of  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
main  furrow  slice  so  that  this  small- 
er furrow  slice  is  thrown  clear  down 
into  the  bottom  of  the  main  furrow 
as  the  main  furrow  slice  is  turned 
over.  You  see  it  works  much  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  ordinary 
jointer,  the  main  principle  of  differ- 
ence being  the  small  auxiliary  col- 


ter. The  underground  stems  of 
quackgrass  grow  quite  close  to  the 
surface,  so  that,  with  this  attachment, 
they  are  all  thrown  clear  into  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  where  they  can- 
not grow  readily  to  produce  a  new 
growth  of  quackgrass  if  the  main 
furrow  is  cut  deep  enough. 


I  Want  200 
ional 


I  have 
openings 
right  now 
for  men  of 
mechanical 
ability— who  want 
to  be  something 
better.    If  you  have 
"stick-to-ii  iveness" 
-determination  to  suc- 
ceed—a  little  money— I 
will  teach  you  the  bint  busi- 
ness now  open  to  young  men. 

A  NATION-WIDE  DEMAND 

Through    national   advertising  I 
have  created  a  nation-wide  demand 
for  my  Standardized  Tire  Repair 
Service.    Right  now  there  are  at 
least  200  important  centers  where 
autoists  are  demanding  my  service 
and  cannot  get  it.    I  want  good  men 
for  these  centers.    I  sell  you  a  mach- 
ine to  do  this  work— you  become  <ta 
sole  owner.   I  teach  you  either  by 
mail  or  in  my  FREE  training  school. 
You  become  an  expert— you  know 
the  construction — the  innor  mechan- 
ism of  the  tire  and  tire  building.  If 
you  have  a  little  selling  ability— 
your  success  is  assured.  Auto 
owners  will  flock  to  your  place  of 
business— they  will  give  you  the 
preference  because  tney 
know  you  are  a  train- 
ed man. 

BIG 

PROFITS 

There  is  almost  no  limit 
to  the  profits.  You  can  add 
accessories  to  your  line  and 
sell  tires  besides  repairing 
them.  I  am  prepared  to  j 
help  you  do  this.  If  you  I 
see  no  metal  sign  of  the  *  Ma 
and  Machine**  write  me  i 
sonally  and  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
get  started.    T>on*t  delay- 
write  me  today. 

tfl.  HAYWOOD,  Pres. 

THE  HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

852  N.  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind  J 


GROUND  ALMONDS 

Grow  them  in  your  garden.  A 
delicious  nut  with  a  flavor  re- 
sembling the  Cocoa-nut  or  the 
Almond.     Meat  snow  white, 
,  shell  very  thin.  Very  prolific, 
a  single  nut  yielding  from  200 
to  300  nuts  in  a  hill  and  will  do 
well  in  any  kind  of  soil.  I'lant 
in  the  spring  the  same  as  po- 
tatoes and  a  big  crop  can  be 
expected  about  potafb  harvest 
timp.  Grow  some  for  the  chil- 
dren.   Everybody  likes  them. 
£L)i  Send  10  cents  in  silver  or  one 
SBfe?  cent  stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  a  large  packet  of  these 
nuts  so  you  Can  grow  some  in 
vn  garden.  BUR  G  ICSS  SEE  I)  mul  PLANT 
'ANY,    Dept.   23  4,    Galesburs,  Mich. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Every  whereto  ride       and  exhibit**- — -   *r  - 

the  new  Ranger"Motorblke"com- 
pletsly  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaater-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires. Choice  of  44  other 
styles*  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous ''Ranger''  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider  marvelous 
of7<"-5  and  terms. 

TIQCC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  liD  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at  half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  bat  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog, 

Mr  A  W\  CYCLE  COMPANY 
bHU  Oept.N-185.  CHICAG 


a  Inventions  Wanted! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
patents*  List  of  Inventions  actually 
nested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent" sent  free.  Send  rough  eketch  for  free 
report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  selling  patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorney* 
Est.  21  Year*     954  F  St ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 
*  1  vw  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 
Electric  Wheel  Co. 
145  Elm  St.Quincf .III. 


VESTA    4  O 
(DIAMOND  J, 

'Perfectly  cut, 
Sparkles  like  a  $100  Diamond.  Betin 
a  b  year  guaranteed  GOLD  FILLED 
[X&Q0I  any  eizo.   Catalog  free. 
I  BURNS  CO..  Dept.  11,  Wellsvile.  N.  Y. 


fC  I  rOTRBP  HOME.  FARM.  THEATRE  »nJ  STORE 
EiLKIl  I  El IV  Liehl  Pl«m».  Economical.  Site  Clan. 


PATFNTS~":^-Nd 

I  }\  I  ll  11  I  iJ   Highest  refcren 


K.  COJLKMAN. 
C.      Books  free 
•f'e'rences.     Best  result. 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FARMING 
nuSINBSS  Is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing then"  advertisements  plense  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

Mors  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet""ow*oRai9«c«>»e« 

—————  r  Cheaply  andSuccees- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
BUtchiord  C.K  Mtal  Factory,  Dept.  18   W.uktf.o,  III. 


OUT  WEST  STORIES 


That 's  the  boast  of  the 

CORRECT 
Coal- Burning  Hover 

BUILT  ON  a  correct,  patented 
principle- and  built  RIGHT. 
You  can  depend  on  it  to  raise 
your  flocks,  to  reduce  chick  mor- 
tality, and  give  you  big,  sound  birds.  Costs  only 
2c.  to  6c.  a  day  to  run.  PRICES,  f.  o.  b.  Factory, 
41  -  Inch  *i  1  pyc  52 -Inch  tfrlOOC 
CANOPY.  «J>  1  1  ./  O      CANOPY.  «J>  1  Z.OD 

BACKED  BY  OUR  GUARANTEE 
Before  you  buy  an  inferior  machine,  write  for  FREE 
l  literature  describing  the  Correct. 

CORRECT  HATCHER  CO. 
Leesville,  Carroll  Co.,  O. 


Government 
Protected"  .■ 
by  Patents  I 


TURN  90c  INTO  $3.00! 

Easiest  thing — every  day — 
right  in  your  town.  Small  in- 
vestment— sure  profit  from 
the  first  day.  Be  your  own 
boss  with  a  Kingery  Peannt  and 
Popcorn  Machine— easy  to  buy  I 
Ask  for  particulars. 

KINGERY  MFG.  CO. 

445  E.  Pearl  St..  Cincinnati. Ohio 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


Ride  In  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  it  out  of  your  commissions 
on  sales,  my  agents  are  making  money  Shipments  are 
Five.Pass..34.7H.P.jr  t  89^  tire.  ES,m&mnu2i 
or  money  back. 
.Write  at  once  for 
"  my  48 -page  cata- 
log and  all  partic- 
ular*. Address  J. 
_ _  _  .   ....  v "«iir  ✓  H.    Bush.  Pres. 

_  - — z.    .  Wheelbase        ^    Dept.  4. Am 

Delco  Ignition-Elect.  Stg.  &  Ltg.  i-MU. 

BUSH  H0T0B  COMPANY,  Bosh  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois 


IGEONS 


Better  Than  Chickens 

Young  pigeons  (squab?  ibrinjr 
40  to  60c  each  when  3  to  4 
weeks  old.  Big  demand  in  city  mar- 
kets. Each  pair  of  pigeons  easily 
clear  $4  per  year.  Always  penned 
□p.  Very  little  space  and  money 
needed  to  start.  Free  Book  explains  all. 
UAJK9T1C  Souab  Co..  Dept.117  Adrl.  Iowa, 

GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1917;  67  breeds  illustrated 
and  described;  information  on  poultry,  how  to  make 
hens  lay,  grow  chicks — all  facts.  Low  price  on  stock 
and  hatching  eggs.  Incubators  and  brooders.  25 
years  in  business.  This  book  only  10  cts.  Send  today. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,     Box  68.  Rheems,  Pa. 


Fashion  Plate  Buffs 


Winners  at nil  the  Big  Shows.  Trap- 
nested  11  years.  'I  he  liest  W  inter  Lay- 
ers. Start  right.  Kgrgs  $3.00  for  15. 
A.  E.  MARTZ,  Ho\  JS.  Area  lio,  IuU. 
Buff  Or,  inL'ton  Specialist  and  Judge. 

A  Chance  to  Make  Money 

Mr.  A.  H.  Daves  of  Southern  Alabama, 
writes:  "As  few  people  know  of  the  won- 
derful opportunities  here,  my  experience 
may  benefit  many.  Ten  years  ago  I  came 
here  without  a  dollar,  got  some  free  land, 
cleared  one  acre  and  planted  Satsuma  or- 
anges, which  are  frost  proof.  In  three 
years  I  began  selling  fruit;  that  one  acre 
r'<JW,  makes  me  an  annual  profit  of  over 
?],000.  I  now  have  50  acres  of  bearing 
Satsumas.  My  three  and  four  year  old 
trees  yield  a  profit  of  $300  to  $400  per  acre 
and  my  annual  Income  is  over  $18,000  and 
growing  larger  every  year."  Any  person 
can  get  from  5  to  25  acres  of  choice  land 
■  In  the  Demonstration  Plantation  FRET3 
by  having  oranges  or  figs  and  pecans 
planted  on  It.  For  particulars  about  this 
free  land,  address  W.  A.  Roberts,  Secre- 
tary. 339  Fifth  ave.,  Block  404,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa  If  you  can't  go  South  yourself,  an  au- 
thorized Company  will  plant  your  trees, 
care  for  them  and  market  the  fruit  for  a 
share  of  the  profit.  •** 


"T^ON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
*S  the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business.  We  are  care- 
ful to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  persons. 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co. J 
PART  I 

^LL  the  short  winter  afternoon  he 
had  plodded  doggedly  along  the 
wet,  snowy  trail  thru  the  forest.  The 
ensuing  twilight,  brief  at  best,  dif- 
fered little  from  the  following  dark- 
ness, so  dense  were  the  woods  thru 
which  he  traveled.  The  road  was  fa- 
miliar, for  he  did  not  hesitate  to  plow 
ahead  when  night  fell,  altho  his 
progress  was  slower.  Once  he 
stopped  and  took  a  long  pull  at  a 
black  bottle  that  fitted  into  a  pocket 
of  his  jacket.  After  the  moon  had 
risen  he  went  faster,  with  nervous, 
impatient  stride,  but  it  had  been  up 
an  hour  before  he  swung  at  last  into 
the  clearing  and  halted  in  the 
shadow. 

The  sight  of  a  lumberjack  moving 
about  the  camp  after  dark  would 
arouse  no  one's  curiosity,  but  still  he 
kept  well  under  cover  when  he 
paused  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  be- 
fore him.  He  paid  little  heed  to  the 
stable,  the  cookhouse,  or  the  bunk- 
house,  but  he  looked  long  at  the  fore- 
man's shack  and  at  the  shed  that 
served  the  lumber  camp  as  both 
blacksmith  shop  and  storehouse. 
There  were  lights  in  all  the  build- 
ings but  the  stable.  Still  within  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  the  man  worked 
his  way  past  the,  bunkhouse  and 
peered  in  at  the  window  from  which 
streamed  the  only  light  in  the  fore- 
man's quarters. 

Before  the  fire  sat  Lars  Olson,  the 
foreman,  laboriously  making  marks 
in  his  time  book.  Beside  him,  knit- 
ting a  huge  red  sock,  with  her  back 
to  the  light,  sat  his  wife.  The  man 
at  the  window  dismissed  them  with 
one  glance,  just  as  he  had  eliminated 
the  men's  low,  long  hut,  the  cook- 
house, and  the  stable,  when  he  had 
made  his  first  survey. 

Lars  Olson  and  his  wife  had  no  in- 
terest for  him,  but  the  room  itself 
had  a  story  to  tell.  On  a  corner  of  a 
table  lay  a  checkerboard  with  pieces 
upon  some  of  the  squares.  Two 
chairs  pushed  back  from  the  table 
told  of  some  whim  of  the  players 
that  had  caused  them  to  desert  the 
game.  The  observer  stood  irresolute 
for  a  minute,  his  eyes  wandering  to 
the  darkened  windows  of  the  build- 
ing. The  shouts  and  the  snatches  of 
song  from  the  bunkhouse,  however, 
persuaded  him  that  the  hour  was 
not  late.  He  walked  around  the 
storehouse,  his  footfalls  deadened  by 
the  snow,  and  looked  in  at  a  window 
whence  came  a  soft  glow. 

The  sight  he  there  beheld  caused 
his  fingers  to  tighten  to  a  vise-like 
grip  in  his  heavy  mittens.  The  door 
of  the  big  wood  stove  was  open,  and 
before  the  fire,  gazing  in  at  the  glow- 
ing coals,  sat  a  young  man  with  a 
fair-haired  girl.  Her  hand  was  in 
his,  and  her  head  rested  on  his  shoul- 
der. 

The  lumberjack,  standing  in  the 
snow,  looking  a  giant  in  size  in  the 
gloom  of  the  shadow,  smiled  scorn- 
fully at  the  stripling  within.  He 
noted  his  slenderness,  and  drew  a 
deep  breath,  throwing  back  his  shoul- 
ders to  accentuate  his  own  massive- 
ness.  He  noted  his  delicate  hand, 
and  then  gazed  at  his  own  bear's 
paw.  The  comparison  pleased  him, 
but  the  feeling  of  triumph  was  short- 
lived, however,  for  another  look  at 
the  delicate  hand  reminded  him  that 
it  inclosed  that  of  the  girl  with  an 
unresisted  clasp. 

The  watcher's  eyes  narrowed  to 
angry  slits.  Tense  with  the  emotion 
that  raged  within  him,  he  edged 
closer  to  the  window,  as  if  to  drink 
with  greedy  ear  the  words  the  lovers 
uttered.  He  saw  their  lips  move,  but 
he  could  hear  nothing.  The  earnest- 
ness of  their  conversation  was  as 
maddening  as  was  their  quiet,  affec- 
tionate manner.  At  last  the  girl 
sprang  from  her  chair,  perhaps 
warned  by  the  blackening  embers 
that  time  was  flying,  and  her  com- 
panion rose  also,  with  a  protesting 
hand  upon  her  arm.    She  shook  him 


The  Judgment 

By  King  McCord 

off  with  a  laugh,  and  reached  for  her 

shawl. 

The  man  at  the  window  gritted  his 
teeth,  breathing  hard  the  while,  as 
he  beheld  the  young  fellow  adjust 
the  shawl  with  all  a  lover's  gallantry. 
What  next  took  place  dragged  the 
very  breath  from  his  body,  as  he 
quivered  with  rage.  He  saw  the 
youth  draw  the  maiden  to  him,  he 
saw  her  lift  her  face  to  his  in  loving 
confidence,  he  saw  their  lips  meet. 

A  dozen  hasty  strides  he  took 
away,  and  then  was  drawn  back 
again  like  the  fated  moth  to  the  can- 
dle. But  this  time  there  was  nothing 
to  see.  Just  as  he  reached  the  win- 
dow the  door  of  the  stove  was  closed, 
shutting  out  what  had  been  the 
room's  only  light.  Knowing  where 
the  pair  would  go,  and  refusing  to 
rob  himself  of  any  scrap  of  conver- 
sation, the  man,  still  keeping  in  the 
darkness,  made  his  way  back  to  the 
foreman's  house,  and  crouched  in 
the  deeper  shadow  of  a  barrel  beside 
the  kitchen  stoop.  Within  a  yard  of 
him,  they  paused  on  the  threshold  be- 
fore opening  the  door. 

"We'd  better  go  to  town  in  the 
morning,"  she  said.  "I've  got  to  buy 
some  things  at  the  store;  you  know 
that,  Frank." 

"But  we  can't  get  married  tomor- 
row. The  Pilot  won't  be  to  Rose 
Creek  till  Sunday,"  he  answered. 

"Well,  tomorrow's  Saturday.  That's 
only  one  day  more.  We  can  both 
stay  at  Aunt  Olga's,  and  ma  and  pa 
can  drive  over  Sunday  morning.  Of 
course,"  she  added,  slowly,  "if  you 
don't  want  to  " 

"Oh,  Hilda,"  he  cried,  "how  can 
you  say  that?  I  can't  bear  even  to 
joke  about  such  a  thing.  There's 
nothing  I  wouldn't  do  for  you.  You 
know  it,  else  you  wouldn't  have  said 
you'd  marry  me.  Just  think!  In  two 
days  you'll  be  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson!" 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
then  the  girl's  rippling  laugh.  The 
door  opened,  closed  again,  and  the 
lumberjack,  crouching  behind  the 
barrel,  had  only  his  bitter  thoughts 
for  company. 

Then  she  was  really  going  to  marry 
Frank  Johnson!  He  had  not  done 
her  the  injustice  to  believe  she  was 
not  sincere  when  thru  the  window 
he  had  beheld  her  thrill  with  joy  at 
the  slightest  caress,  but  not  until  he 
had  heard  the  words  from  her  lips 
did  he  fully  realize  that  Hilda  had 
promised  to  marry  another.  The 
thought  was  a  physical  pain  to  him. 
He  straightened  up,  and  moved  away 
from  the  building.  There  was  no  oc- 
casion for  him  to  reason  out  why 
such  a  thing  could  be.  It  was  wrong, 
that  was  all;  it  was  wrong.  He 
didn't  try  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
had  been  at  fault,  had  thrown  away 
his  •  opportunity  for  happiness;  he 
only  knew  that  Hilda  was  to  marry 
another. 

There  was  again  the  unreasoning 
comparison  of  physical  powers.  Was 
he,  who  in  days  past  had  crushed  the 
ribs  of  a  bear,  to  be  rejected  for  a 
soft  city  youth,  too  puny  to  wield  an 
ax?  The  thought  maddened  him.  It 
gave  birth  to  an  impulse  that  grew 
and  grew,  as  he  paced  up  and  down 
in  the  shadow.  If  he  had  crushed  a 
bear,  couldn't  he  

The  burly  lumberjack  skulked  to 
the  door  of  the  storehouse  and 
waited.  His  mittens  he  stuffed  into  a 
pocket,  and  after  a  long  draught 
from  the  black  bottle  he  buttoned  his 
jacket  snug  about  his  throat  Not  a 
soul  had  seen  him,  no  one  would 
know.  He  could  be  back  in  Rose 
Creek  before  daylight.  The  young 
storekeeper,  who  slept  alone  in  the 
storehouse,  would  come  out  of  Lars 
Olson's  kitchen  door,  which  was  shad- 
ed by  the  trees,  cross  a  little  patch  of 
moonlight,  plunge  again  into  the 
shadow,  and  then  

He  had   not  long  to  wait.  The 


door  was  opened  for  an  instant,  and 
he  heard  the  last  cheery  good  nights 
exchanged.  Now  only  a  stretch  of 
moonlight  separated  him  from  the 
man  who  had  stolen  Hilda  from  him. 
Out  into  that  moonlight  walked  the 
happy  lover,  whistling  a  cheap,  pop- 
ular love  melody,  which  ran  thru 
the  lumberjack's  veins  like  Are.  His 
muscles  stiffened  to  steel  as  he  pre- 
pared to  still  that  mocking  whistle 
forever. 

The  youth  was  almost  within  the 
shadow,  when  the  sudden  opening  of 
the  door  of  the  cookhouse  caused  him 
to  stop  and  turn  in  that  direction. 
In  the  flood  of  light  in  the  open  door 
stood  the  camp  cook,  with  his  weath- 
er eye  cast  up  at  the  sky.  The  store- 
keeper hailed  him. 

"Hi,  cookie,  working  yet?" 

"Ay  bane  always  warking,"  replied 
the  lord  of  the  beansoup  kettle. 
Finding  some  one  with  whom  he 
could  chat,  he  walked  out  a  few  steps 
into  the  snow,  still  observing  the 
heavens. 

"What's  the  weather  going  to  be 
tomorrow?"  asked  Johnson. 
"It'll  bay  colder." 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  the  storekeep- 
er gayly.  "I'm  going  to  town,  and  I 
want  to  see  everything  frozen  up. 
The  roads  would  'a'  been  pretty 
heavy  today  for  a  sled." 

Johnson  walked  over  to  the  store- 
house. The  cook  kept  discoursing 
all  the  while  about  the  probabilities 
of  a  cold  spell,  until  he  said  good 
night  and  closed  and  barred  his  door. 
The  weather  prophet,  after  glancing 
once  more  at  the  sky,  went  back  into 
his  kitchen.  So  it  came  about  that 
blue-eyed  Hilda's  betrothed  had 
escaped  death  because  of  the  social 
propensities  of  the  camp  cook. 

The  lumberjack  had  steeled  him- 
self for  a  supreme  effort,  and  the 
sudden  balking  of  his  murderous  in- 
tent had  brought  about  a  nervous  re- 
action that  left  him  weak  with  fury. 
There  was  now  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  to  go  to  the  bunkhouse.  Yet 
he  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  he 
was  in  no  condition  to  meet  the  men 
he  would  find  there.  As  he  needed 
time  to  regain  his  composure,  h£ 
walked  back  along  the  trail  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards,  and  to  pull 
himself  together  took  another  long 
swig  at  his  bottle.  He  now  began  to 
realize  how  cold  and  wet  he  was. 
The  only  effect  of  the  cheap  whisky 
was  to  make  his  head  swim. 

There  was  no  chance  for  him  to 
sneak  in  unobserved.  Then,  too, 
since  he  had  been  away  for  three 
days,  there  was  no  telling  who  had 
preempted  his  bunk.  On  reaching 
the  cabin  he  heard  Stumpy  Schan- 
feld's  asthmatic  accordion  wheezing 
out  a  dolorous  tune.  No  one  was 
asleep,  that  was  certain.  He  opened 
the  door  and  slouched  in. 

"Hello,  Red,  where'd  you  drop 
from?"  sang  out  Baldy  Pearson,  the 
first  to  spy  him. 

"Rose  Creek,"  was  Ms  mumbled 
response,  as  he  sat  down  on  a  bunk 
to  draw  off  his  wet  boots. 

"Say,  boys,"  shouted  the  aston- 
ished Baldy,  "we'll  have  to  move  on 
west;  Rose  Creek's  got  religion,  and's 
wearing  a  white  ribbon.  Red  Shep- 
erdson's  back  in  three  days,  and 
sober."  • 

At  this  sparkling  outburst  of  na- 
tive wit  there  was  a  loud  guffaw,  in 
which  Red  Sheperdson  did  not  join. 

There  were  over  a  score  of  men  in 
the  long,  low,  ill-smelling  room. 
They  lounged  about  the  glowing 
stove  in  the  center,  or  hung  over  the 
bunks  arranged  in  two  tiers  along 
the  walls.  A  dim  light  was  fur- 
nished by  two  hanging  kerosene 
lamps,  under  one  of  which  a  card 
game  was  in  progress  on  an  up- 
turned cask. 

"Lucky  Dan's  snake  room  must  'a' 
been  full,"  ventured  Jud  Feeley,  a 
stocky  little  man  with  a  radiant 
nose.  "Wasn't  there  room  for  you, 
Red?" 

"Just  'cause  you  go  to  Rose  Creek, 
you  don't  have  to  git  yer  skin  full," 
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Both  Good  Advice 


Making  Old  Soil  Young 
I  rE  HAVE  always  tried  to  breed 
t  enough  livestock  on  our  farm  to 
|  sume  the  feed  we  raise,  and  make 
►  a  practice  to  buy  some  feed  from 
nose  who  want  to  sell  the  fertility  of 
their  farms,"  said  a  recent  visitor  to 
a  livestock  institute.  "The  experi- 
ence of  my  father  and  myself  is  that 
the  only  kind  of  farming  that  pays 
year  in  and  year  out  is  livestock 
farming." 

It  is  more  profitable  to  breed  the 
stock  to  feed  out  on  your  own  farm 
than  to  buy  feeders  in  the  market. 
And  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  the 
siock  that  you  breed  than  it  is  to  sell 
them  as  feeders.  This  is  also  a  part 
»f  the  same  man's  experience.  By 
breeding  and  feeding  your  own  cat- 
tae,  you  make  not  only  the  breeder's 
profit  and  the  feeder's  profit,  but  the 
cattle  are  there  all  the  time  to  build 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  profit- 
ably consume  the  feed  produced  on 
the  farm. 

There  will  always  be  a  lot  of  farm- 
ers who  will  raise  and  sell  feed. 
There  ought  to  be  enough  progres- 
sive farmers  in  each  community  to 
see  that  there  isn't  a  dollar's  worth 
of  feed  shipped  out  of  the  commu- 
nity. If  one  farmer  must  sell,  some 
[neighbor  ought  to  buy  it.  The  profit 
W  feeding  the  products  of  the  soil 
and  the  profit  of  returning  it  to  the 
«oil.  to  at  least  maintain  the  soil 
-wealth  of  the  community,  ought  to 
remain  there  in  the  community. 


Soybean  Oil  Increases 
'T'HE  mills  that  are  crushing  soy- 
beans should  be  encouraged  by 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  util- 
ization of  the  oil  for  different  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  for  the  ten 
months  ending  with  October,  1916, 
there  were  imported  into  this  country 
119,079,771  pounds  of  soybean  oil. 
This  was  an  increase  of  103,052,516 
pounds  over  what  was  imported  dur- 
ing 1915. 

In  other  words,  there  was  more 
than  seven  times  as  much  imported 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  1916 
as  came  in  during  the  entire  year  of 
1915.  This  marked  increase  in  the 
production  of  soybean  oil  certainly 
should  arouse  the  Southern  cotton 
oil  mills  to  the  great  importance  of 
this  product  and  to  their  supplying 
the  demand  as  far  as  it  is  practicable 
for  them  to  do  so. 

Soybean  oil  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paints,  linoleums,  enamels, 
water-proofing  materials,  japans,  and 
for  edible  purposes.  The  Southern 
cotton  oil  mills  and  Southern  farm- 
ers should  profit  by  this  industry — 
the  farmer  in  producing  the  beans 
and  disposing  of  them  to  the  oil 
mills,  and  the  oil  mills  in  crushing 
the  beans  and  disposing  of  the  oil 
and  meal.  The  South  should  see  to 
it  that  more  of  its  raw  materials 
are  manufactured  into  finished  prod- 
ucts in  order  that  it  may  get  the 
largest  returns  from  the  products 
produced  there. 


Farming  the  World  Over 
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nsed  for  the  sows,  or  if  small  litters 
•re  produced,  the  cost  per  pig  will 
materially  advance. 
"  A  suitable  farrowing  pen  is  of 
first  consideration  in  increasing  the 
percentage  of  pigs  raised.  A  con- 
venient size  of  farrowing  pen  is  6 
by  8  feet.  Guard  rails  should  be  in- 
stalled on  two  sides  and  in  the  rear. 
The  floor  of  the  pen  should  be  dry 
and  only  a  moderate  amount  of  clean, 
dry  bedding  is  necessary.  If  the 
weather  is  cold,  new-born  pigs 
should  be  collected  in  a  bushel  bas- 
and  covered  with  a  woolen  blan- 
Most  swine  breeders  prefer  to 
remove  the  pigs  from  the  pen  after 
each  of  the  first  three  nourisbings. 
Vhen  first  farrowed,  the  pigs  will 
d  to  nurse  about  every  two 
urs.  The  first  twenty-four  hours 
r  farrowing,  the  brood  sow  re- 
es  only  luke-warm  water  with  a 
wheat  bran  in  it  for  nourish- 
t  The  sow  can  then  be  started 
a  grain  mixture  so  balanced  as  to 
imulate  a  good  milk  flow.  A  prac- 
grain  mixture  for  brood  sows 
quent  to  farrowing  consists  of 
following:  Cornmeal,  400  parts; 
eat  middlings,  300  parts;  tank- 
«,  100  parts. 

Feeding  Tncca  to  Cattle 
PHE  stockmen  about  Willcox,  Ari- 
zona, are  taking  advantage  of 
te  native  yucca  palm,  or  soap  weed, 
Id  utilizing  it  as  a  food  for  rango 
Ittle.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
It  or  burned  off  and  the  stem  is 
ten  sliced  in  an  ensilage  cutter, 
ftst  quantities  of  the  plant  grow 
lid  in  southern  Arizona,  and  in 
laces  it  is  so  abundant  that  it 
ould  probably  yield  as  high  as  200 
>ns  per  acre. 

The  plant  as  a  stock  food  is  not 
gh  in  feeding  value,  yielding  some 
trbohydrates  but  very  little  protein, 
id  it  is  probable  that  it  will  only 
rve  as  an  emergency  feed.  How- 
er,  fully  1.000  head  of  cattle  about 
illcox  are  being   fed   almost  ex- 
jusively  upon  it.    Cook  &  Johnson 
Willcox  are  feeding  some  500  head 
cattle,  and  W.  H.  McKitrick,  of  the 
\m<!  place,  is  feeding  some  300  head. 
Norton -Morgan     Mercantile  f'orri- 
ny  has  submitted  to  the  Exten- 


sion Service  of  the  Arizona  State 
University  samples  of  the  sliced 
yucca  feed  from  S.  S.  Hardenbrook 
of  Willcox.  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  product  are  being  investigated 
by  Doctor  Vinson  of  the  chemical  de- 
partment of  the  university. 

Good  Blood  Will  Pay 
glXCE  the  opening  of  good  markets 
for  livestock  of  all  kinds  at  the 
Moultrie,  Ga.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
packing  houses,  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  from  experience  the  les- 
son that  good  blood  in  livestock 
brings  the  greatest  financial  returns. 
No  matter  how  much  information  is 
offered  thru  the  various  educational 
agencies,  bulletins  and  farm  papers, 
there  is  nothing  that  brings  this  sub- 
ject home  to  some  men  as  quickly  as 
a  touch  thru  the  pocketbook  nerve. 

For  years  packers  have  paid  better 
prices  for  cattle  and  hogs  that  show 
evidence  of  breeding  for  beef  and 
pork  production,  and  that  are  uni- 
form in  size,  quality  and  condition. 
Packers  will  continue  to  make  these 
differences  in  prices  because  they 
know  by  experience  it  pays  them  bet- 
ter to  select  animals  that  will  pro- 
duce the  highest  percentage  of  high- 
priced  meats  when  slaughtered. 

It  will  pay  a  man  to  follow  these 
demands  of  the  market.  A  good 
farmer  near  Newberry  sold  a  car  of 
well-fattened  native  mixed  hogs  on 
the  Jacksonville  market  for  $7.30  per 
100  pounds.  Another  carload  of  hogs 
showing  a  large  proportion  of  Duroc- 
Jersey  blood  sold  the  same  day  for 
$8.60  per  100  pounds,  tho  they  were 
lighter  weight. 

This  sale  convinced  the  farmer 
that  he  should  grade  up  his  herd  with 
improved  blood,  and  he  immediately 
bought  two  pure-bred  Duroc-Jersey 
boars  to  use  on  his  best  grade  sows, 
and  also  bought  two  pure-bred  Du- 
roc-Jersey sows  to  provide  boars  for 
future  use.  He  expects  to  be  market- 
ing in  less  than  two  years  nothing  but 
pigs  that  have  at  least  half  Duroc- 
Jersey  blood,  and  is  confident  of 
getting  the  higher  prices  offered  by 
the  market. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  for  any 
other  well-known  breed  that  suits 
the  farm  conditions  of  Florida. — 
Florida  Agricultural  College. 


•/ft 


You  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land — GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition  — a  GOOD  all 
'round  investment. 

From  the  farm  — 
back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.    Jacksonville,  Fla.    Greensboro,  N.  C.     New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn.      Baltimore,  Md.      Chicago,  111. 


Get  stumps  out  with  less  work 

Pulling  stumps  is  slow  and  costly.  "An  explosive  reduces  the  labor  of 
^clearing  land.    It  may  be  used  by  any  intelligent  man,"  says  Minnesota 
Farmers'  Bulletin  134.    Blast  stumps  with 

yltlas  Farm  Powdet. 

The  Original  Farm  Ponder 


It  is  easy  to  use — no  experience  needed. 
Just  make  a  hole,  load,  fire,  and  work  that 
otherwise  would  take  hours  or  days  is  done 
instantly  1 

Get  THU  Our  big  book  tells  how  you 
~y  uls  can  save  money  and  make 

Free  Book  money  by  using  Atlas  Farm 
Powder.  It  shows  how  to 
blast  out  stumps  and  shatter  boulders,  break 
up  hard-pan,  do  ditching  and  make  beds  for 
trees.   Get  the  book.    Mail  the  coupon  now. 


J"  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


I  ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del.  | 
fj  Send  me  your  74-page  book  "Better Farming"  | 
g  I  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  the  pj 
|  purpose  before  which  I  mark  X  FB  60  ■ 

I  OStump  Blasting        DTree  Planting 


I  DBoulder  Blasting 
■  □Subsoil  Blasting 


□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Building 


m  Address  • 
■  B  ■  ■  ■ 


EASIEST  CONTEST  OF  ALL 

This  picture  shows  one  of  our  friends, 
driving  an  automobile  like  the  one  we  are 
going  to  give  away.  In  the  scenery  and 
around  the  automobile  are  six  partly  hid- 
den faces  which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for 
you  to  find.  Can  you  find  them?  Try  it. 
If  you  do,   we   will   give  you  a  beautiful 

FREE  SURPRISE  PRESENT 
FOR  SOLVING  PUZZLE 

When  you  have  found  four  of  the  faces, 
mark  each  with  a  cross  (X),  cut  out  the 
advertisement  and  mail  it  to  us,  and  in- 
close four  cents  in  stamps  for  packing, 
postage,  mailing,  etc.,  of  the  beautiful  free 
surprise  present  which  we  will  send  you. 
You  wlli  delight  in  owning  this  present. 

AlITfl  MflRII  F  riUCH  fllllflV  We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  a  Certificate  of 
UlUmUDILL  UIKtll  NHHI   Entry   for   2,000   free   auto  votes,   and  tell  you  all 
about  this  splendid  touring  car  which  we  are  going  to  give  away  free. 

Mr  u  UfAMiril  nr)VC  null  fIDI  O  Vmi  can  also  win,  in  addition  to  the  auto- 
tn,  HUmtn,  OUT  o  HHU  blKLo  mobile:  splendid  prizes  such  as  phono- 
graphs. Jewelry,  silverware,  bicycles,  cameras  and  other  things  you  like,  without  contest.  We 
will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  two  national  publications  worth  ten  cents. 

YOU  CAN'T  LOSE  in  this  greatest  and  most  liberal  contest  ever  offered. 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  Inclose  four  cents  In  stamps  for  packing,  mail- 
ing, etc..  rind  the  free  surprise  present.  ,  CHICAGO  ILL. 
AUTO  CONTEST  DEPT.  T,  W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  500  NORTH  DEARBORN  ST.,  cm 


Don't  hesitate  about  answering  the  ^"^"^1  to  accept 
read  in  The  Farming  Business,  we  _  ;ibie  concerns, 
only  clean,  reliable  advertising  of  respo 


dvertisen  ents  you 
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erican  Feice 


Woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Big,  full  gauge 
wires — full  weight — full 

length  rolls.  Superior  quality 
galvanizing— proof  against  hardest 
weather  conditions. 


American  Steel  Fence  Posts  last  a  life- 
time. Hold  fence  secure  against  all 
conditions. 

Sent  Free — Our  Book,  "How  to  Build  a  Fence." 
Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Chicago       New  York       Pittsburgh  Cleveland 

Awarded  Grand  Priia  at  Ptn.ma  Pacific  International  Exporition 
Th.  Supreme  Award  of  Merit 


Denver 


Will  You  Enjoy  This  Fine  Bed  of  Fancy,  Heavily  Fruit- 
in£  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  at  Our  Expense? 

SEE  OUR  OFFER  BELOW. 

THESE  guaranteed  true  to  name  Everbearing  Strawberry  plants,  as  shown 
above,  are  just  what  their  name  implies  and  if  set  in  your  garden  during  the 
spring  months  will  become  thoroughly  rooted  and  will  bear  a  heavy  crop  of 
fine,  big,  red,  deliciously  flavored  strawberries  all  through  July,  August,  September 

and  until  stopped  by  severe  freezing  weather 
in  late  fall  of  same  year. 

Everbearing  Strawberries  Now  a 
Commercial  Success* 

Tho  berries  are  ot  guod  size,  some  specnuous~the  past  season 
actually  measuriug  5'i  inches  around.  Tliey  axe  of  fine  color, 
firm  f  losh  and  of  much  better  flavor  than 
the  average  June  berries.  The  plants  fruit 
very  heavily,  running  a  good  20 #  more 
than  the  regular  ouce  a  year  fruiting 
sorts  bear  at  regular  strawberry  time, 
but  instead  of  stopping  fruiting  at 
end  of  regular  season,  these  new  ever* 
boarere  keep  rifrht  on  and  fn:tt  heavily 
all  through  tho  summer  and  fall  months. 
Not  here  and  thero  a  berry, but  loads  upon 
loads  of  them  as  shown  in  Dicture  above. 

WONDERFUL  ROOT  SYSTEM. 
The  #  Everbearing  varieties  have   a  murh 
heavier  root  system  than  the  common  aorta, 
often  going  into  the  noil  to  tho  distance  of  a 
foot  and  a  quarter.  This  gets  iho  roots  down 
into  the  moist  soil  and  enables  the  plants  to 
produce  fine  large  berries  right  along  during 
hot,  dry  summer  weather.   The  plants  are 
very  hardy  and  the  blossoms  will  withstand 
a  late  spring  frost  without  injury,  that  would 
j  Id  a  heavy  enough  freeze  occur  to 
—  for  30  days,  for  these  plants  will 
come  n«ht  out  again  ea  full  of  bloom  as  before.   These  new  varieties  simply  take  the  chance  all  out 
of  the  business  of  growing  strawberries  and  our  nursery  folks  predict  that  they  will  take  the  place  of 
3  an  the  people  learn  the  truth  about  them. 

these  valuable  plants,  and  if  you  will  accept  our  offer  and  fill  out  the 
3  will  have  our  nursery  send  you  the  DOZEN  ASSORTED  EVER- 
for  planting  i/i  your  locality  and  include  with  them  a  plant  of  a 


_  ,  ,  a  late  spring  f 

put  a  field  of  common  strawberries  out  of  basines  entirely.  But  should  ^ 
kill  the  blossoms  of  the  Everbearers,  it  will  only  put  your  crop  off  for 

.   These  new  varieties  c 
*  nursery  folks  predict  tha 
s  learn  the  truth  about  the 


the  eororr 


on  sorts  entirely  

re  glad  to  help  introdu< 
coupon  and  ma  Is  to  us  at  once,  we  \ 
BEARING  PLANTS  at  proper  time 
 f  $1,000  variety  for  good  measu 


i  the  deal. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
I  Inclose  50  cents,  for  which  send  me  The  Farming  Business  for  one  year,  and 
as  a  gfitt,  n  dozen  assorted  Kverbearing  Strawberry  Plants,  to  be  sent  at  the  proper 
time  for  planting  in  my  locality,  and  also  a  plant  of  a  new  $1,000  variety. 

Name   

Street,   R.   F.  D  

City   gtate  "  


THE  advertising  you  see  in  The  Farming  Business 
is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answering  these  advts., 
please  say,"l  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 


'"mi  niin. hi  mini'  i  
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Poultry  Pointers 

Success  and  How  to  Get  It 


Some  Poultry  Successes 
FLOCK  of  330  pure-bred  White 
Leghorn  hens  made  a  net  profit 
of  $4.57  each,  or  a  total  of  $1,508.10, 
for  a  Mr.  Neufeld  of  Beaver  County, 
Oklahoma.  On  January  1,  1916,  Mr. 
Neufeld  had  330  hens.  The  gross 
proceeds  in  sale  of  eggs  and  stock 
amounted  for  the  year  to  $5.60  for 
each  hen,  while  the  cost  of  upkeep 
for  each  hen  was  $1.03.  Mr.  Neu- 
feld now  has  660  hens  to  begin  the 
season  of  1917. 

The  farm  women  of  Beaver  County 
are  deeply  interested  in  growing 
chickens  and  turkeys  and  many  of 
them  believe  that  turkeys  yield  more 
profit  than  other  forms  of  poultry 
raised.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Allen  of  near 
Beaver  raised  forty-seven  turk*eys 
last  season  and  sold  forty  of  her 
spring  turkeys  on  the  Thanksgiving 
market  at  25  cents  per  pound.  These 
turkeys  brought  $90,  and  Mrs.  Allen 
is  using  part  of  this  money  to  pipe 
her  kitchen  for  water  and  to  supply 
a  kitchen  sink.  Several  other  farm 
women  of  Beaver  County  made  a  suc- 
cess of  raising  turkeys  for  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  mar- 
kets. 

Eight  Egg  Points 
J-|    L.  KEMPSTER  of  the  Missouri 
College   of   Agriculture  gives 
the  following  essentials  for  success- 
ful poultry  feeding: 

1.  Grain  (  scratch  food )  and 
ground  feed  (mash). 

2.  Animal  food,  such  as  beef 
scrap  or  sour  skimmilk. 

3.  Grit  and  oyster  shell. 

4.  Green  food. 

5.  Clean,  fresh  water. 

6.  Liberal  feeding. 

7.  Plenty  of  exercise. 

8.  Regular  attention. 

Hens  eat  from  five  to  eight  pounds 
of  food  a  month,  or  sixty  to  eighty 
pounds  in  a  year.    The  daily  food 


eaten  by  a  hen  is  from  three  to  four 
ounces.  The  daily  ration  for  100 
hens  is  from  nineteen  to  twenty-five 

pounds. 

Hens  drink  about  six  pounds  of 
milk  a  month.  One  hundred  hens 
drink  two  and  one-half  gallons  of 
milk  daily. 

On  limited  range  a  laying  hen  eats 
two  pounds  of  grit  and  three  pounds 
of  oyster  shell  in  a  year. 

Cure  of  Hatching  Eggs 
J7GGS  for  incubation  should  be  col- 
lected from  the  nests  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  laid.  Eggs 
for  hatching  should  be  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  50  to  60  degrees  F. 
Keep  them  in  a  clean  place  that  is 
free  from  musty  odors. 

There  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  in 
washing  eggs  which  are  to  be  in- 
cubated, because  washing  eggs  has 
a  tendency  to  lower  their  hatching 
quality.  If  the  eggs  are  carefully 
handled,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  appreciable  loss  of  vitality  up 
to  the  age  of  two  weeks. 

Kill  Weak  Chicks 
r^O  NOT  under  any  circumstances 
help  chicks  out  of  the  shell. 
Chicks  which  do  not  have  enough  vi- 
tality to  get  out  of  the  shell,  either 
because  of  a  lack  of  vitality  in  the 
egg  or  because  of  faulty  incubation, 
are  not  worth  having.  Kill  and  burn 
all  weak  or  crippled  chicks  as  soon 
as  the  hatch  is  over.  Weak  chicks 
are  always  a  menace  to  the  flock. 

Nests 

THE  nests  should  be  a  little  dark. 

The  hen  is  not  so  apt  to  eat  the 
eggs  in  a  darkened  nest  and  wants 
her  nest  in  a  secluded  place.  The 
straw  in  the  nests  should  be  removed 
frequently  and  the  nest  should  be 
whitewashed  inside  and  out  at  least 
once  a  year. 


Garden  and  Orchard 


Currants 

QURRANTS  grow  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  the  Northwest  when  good 
varieties  are  planted  and  given  good 
care.  The  Perfection,  Fay's  Prolific, 
Red  Cross  and  White  Grape  are  good 
varieties.  Plant  these  at  least  four 
feet  apart  in  the  row  and  keep"  them 
well  cultivated  and  free  from  grass 
and  weeds;  each  year  cut  out  old- 
est canes.  Ten  to  twelve  canes  are 
enough  for  each  bush.  Remove  two 
or  three  of  the  oldest  canes  each 
year.  Some  protection,  as  a  wind- 
break, will  be  a  great  aid  to  the  cur- 
rant. 

Controlling  Dock  False-worm. 

^N  APPLE  insect  pest  which  in  its 
attack  on  the  fruit  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  codling  moth  is  de- 
scribed in  a  new  professional  paper 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bul- 
letin No.  265  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  by  E.  J.  Newcomer. 
This  green  worm,  known  as  the  dock 
false-worm,  is  found  thruout  the 
northern  section  of  the  United  States 
and  is  noticeably  prevalent  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  The  insect 
feeds  upon  certain  succulent  plants 
such  as  the  docks,  knotweeds,  and 
bindweeds.  When  these  occur  in  an 
orchard  the  worm  makes  its  way  up 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  burrows 
into  the  fruit,  causing  it  to  rot. 
There  can  be  little  or  no  danger 
from  this  insect  in  clean-cultivated 
orchards  or  in  orchards  where  its 
food  plants  do  not  exist.  However, 
where  a  perennial  cover  crop  such 
as  alfalfa  is  grown,  other  control 
measures  must  be  taken. 

Efficient  protection  may  be  secured 
by  banding  the  trees  with  cotton  bat- 
ting or  with  some  sticky  substance. 
In  experiments  by  the  department  an 
8-inch  strip  of  cotton  batting  was 


placed  about  the  trunk  of  each  tree 
and  tied  with  a  cord  about  the  mid- 
dle. The  upper  half  of  the  cotton 
band  was  then  rolled  down  over  the 
cord.  Good  results  also  were  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  a  band  of  a  commercial 
sticky  substance  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  and  three  inches  wide.  The 
lower  limbs  of  the  trees  should  b& 
kept  well  up  from  the  ground,  and|j 
any  props  used  also  should  be  band- 
ed. Bands  should  be  put  on  in  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  left  on  un- 
til after  the  fruit  is  harvested. 

The  World's  Fruit  Trade 

THE  United  States  leads  the  world 
in  the  export  of  fruit.  The  fruit 
exports  from  this  country  were  val-. 
ued  at  $18,505,000  in  1910,  and  %l\A 
230,000  in  1915.  Fresh  and  dried  ap-j 
pies  comprised  one-third  of  the  values 
of  these  exports.  Italy  and  Spaing 
are  second  and  third,  respectivelyj 
During  the  five  years  from  1909  toi 
1913,  the  average  value  of  the  fruit, 
exports  from  Italy  was  $21,492,000, 
and  from  Spain  $21,353,000. 

With  reference  to  imports  of  fruit.i 
the  three  leading  nations  are  the£ 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  tha? 
United  States.  During  the  five  yearsff 
1909-1913,  imports  of  fruit  into  the. 
United  Kingdom  averaged  $69,827,00(1: 
annually,  as  compared  with  $41,485,*' 
000  for  Germany  in  the  same  periods 
and  $27,081,000  for  the  United  Stated 
in  1915. 

Countries  which  lead  in  the  culti- 
vation for  export  of  some  particular 
kind  of  fruit  are  Asiatic  Turkey  ftfl 
dates,  raisins  and  dried  figs;  Greedfl 
for    dried    currants;     Hawaii  f<S 
canned  pineapples;  Italy  for  lemonfl 
Jamaica  for  bananas;  Japan  for  peH 
Simmons;   Spain  for  oranges,  table 
grapes,  and  pickled  olives,  and  th6 
United  States  for  prunes. 
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Stop  Thief!  M 


seldom  echoes  across  the  country  today, 
for  the  telephone  and  telegTaph  are  put- 
ting1 horse-thieves  out  of  business.  Read 
Jacob  Biggie's  entertaining  article  on 
horse-stealing  in  the  April  issue  of  The 
Farm  Journal. 

Also,  a  vivid  account  of  his  boyish  terror 
at  finding  a  horse-thief  in  the  hay-loft. 
And  reasons  why  the  Spartan  father 
was  wrong. 

Don't  miss  it!  Subscribe  to  The  Farm  Journal! 
Do  it  now!  It's  the  1001  worth-while,  all-news 
Family  Magazine,  read  monthly  by  nearly  5,000,000 
Farm  and  Village  Folks. 

$1  for  5  years.  Money  back  any  time.  Send  for 
April  issue  and  Copy  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac 
for  191V.  Both  FREE. 

The  Farm  Journal 

14S   Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Half  a  Cow- 


Half  a  cow  means  half  a  profit — really  a 
lost,  became  a  poor  producer  coats  aa  much 
to  keep  &i  a  good  milker.  If  Ton  hate  ■ 
cow  that  it  below  par.  chances  are  some 
rttal  organ  la  Impaired  and  she  needs 
treatment. 

Kow-Kure  is  the  one  cow  medicine  that 
juickly  tones  up  the  digestive  and  genital 
organs  and  puts  a  backward  cow  on  her 
feet.  Try  Kow-Kure  on  your  most  doubt- 
ful cow.  It  is  especially  effective  for  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  Abortion.  Barrenness, 
Betained  Afterbirth.  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appe- 
tite, Scouring,  Bunches,  etc 

Sold  by  feed  dealers  and  druggists.  In 
50c  and  $1.00  packages.  Write  for  freo 
book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  LyndoarilU,  Vt. 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
 this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  he 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  it 
advancing   like    the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit* 
ml  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
M9  Union  Build  inf.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
M9  Exch..**  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

6«9  Indian.  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Li»«  Stock  Each.  BldV.  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


IBROWN 
{FENCE  . 

Von/Ierfnl   Money  Saving 

. '  fZlTi'::.'*,  Y.ZVlflS, wi™  I  «**r»°3up{) 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR Y -FREIGHT  PAID 

1     *y  DOUBLE  '»A    .  ANI/f  D  WIREH.  13* 
J  op.   Oat  tr—  Book  and  ftampla  to  tart. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
D.pt.  99         -  Cleveland,  Ohl« 


.WSurTH  Grubber 
»t*los  fKi-oln.  35,  LA  CRE8CENT. 


Livestock  Items 

Read  and  Profit  by  Them 


Lore  the  Livestock  Business 
QXE  of  the  chief  factors  in  making 

livestock  raising  a  success  is  a 
love  for  the  work;  others  are,  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  business, 
an  abundance  of  good  grazing  lands, 
which  must  be  cheap,  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  good  nutritious  roughage 
to  be  fed  wherever  pasturage  is 
short. 

Conditions  point  to  a  rapid  devel- 
opment in  livestock  raising  thruout 
the  South.  It  is  possible  that  many 
mistakes  will  be  made.  Many  will 
start  in  the  business  who  know  little 
or  nothing  about  it  and  will  have  to 
learn  by  experience,  which  may 
prove  expensive. 

One  of  the  first  mistakes  is  likely 
to  be  made  in  choosing  the  breed. 
Another  will  come  in  the  attempt  to 
breed  pure-bred  animals.  It  should 
be  observed  that  only  a  very  few 
stockmen  become  successful  breed- 
ers of  pure-bred  animals.  The  meth- 
ods employed  in  raising  good  ani- 
mals are  quite  different  from  those 
used  in  the  past  by  the  majority  of 
stockmen  in  the  South. 

No  Cure  for  Tick  Fever 
"T^HERE  is  no  positive  cure  for  tick 
fever  in  cattle.  The  only  sure 
preventive  is  eradication  of  the  ticks 
so  that  cattle  will  not  become  inocu- 
lated with  the  micro-organisms  of 
the  disease. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  there 
is  no  medical  treatment  for  this  dis- 
ease generally  recognized.  However, 
from  time  to  time  a  small  per  cent 
of  susceptible  cattle  recover.  So- 
called  cures  have  been  advocated  by 
persons  thruout  the  quarantined 
area,  but  none  of  them  has  proved 
reliable  and  all  have  failed  to  cure 
even  a  reasonable  number  of  cases 
which  might  not  have  survived  the 
fever  without  the  treatment. 

Reputable  veterinarians  and  sani- 
tary officials  do  not  advocate  cures 
for  tick  fever.  They  do  advise  and 
recommend  removal  of  the  cause, 
namely,  eradicate  the  ticks  which 
transmit  this  disease.  But  there  are 
some  persons  who  prey  on  the  credu- 
lity of  certain  classes  by  claiming  to 
have  positive  cures,  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  owner  of  the  cat- 
tle. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  reality 
as  tick  fever  immunity  after  an  ani- 
mal has  survived  an  attack ;  it  is  more 
of  a  toleration.  Thousands  of  cattle 
in  the  Southern  States  die  each  year 


from  tick  fever,  which  is  aggravated 
by  an  excess  of  tick  infestation,  by 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  or 
by  any  one  or  the  other  of  conditions 
which  may  lower  the  vitality  of  the 
animal. 

Organization  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  the  dipping  vat  and  regular 
and  systematic  dipping  of  cattle  in 
an  infected  area  until  it  is  free  of 
ticks,  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  tick  fever  conditions. 

Take  Care  of  the  Calf 
/^T  THIS  season  the  dairy  calf  is 
very  often  injured  by  neglect, 
which  is  harmful  to  the  farmer's  in- 
terests. The  calf  should  receive  as 
good  care  as  the  cow. 

All  grade  bull  calves  should  be 
killed.  A  pig  will  give  better  returns 
for  the  skimmilk  fed. 

Give  the  calves  a  good  warm  stall 
with  plenty  of  bedding.  Keep  them 
up  on  all  cold,  wet  days.  Water 
them  in  the  barn,  or  turn  them  out 
just  long  enough  to  get  water.  Give 
them  fresh  water,  and  do  not  force 
them  to  drink  ice  cold  water. 

Feed  enough  grain  of  any  kind 
except  cottonseed  meal  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition  and,  if  possible, 
provide  a  rye  or  clover  patch  for 
grazing.  Feed  all  the  good  hay  the 
calf  will  eat. 

Keep  the  calf  growing.  A  hide- 
bound calf  is  a  high-priced  calf  and 
will  not  make  the  best  kind  of  a  cow. 

Many  calves  are  ruined  because 
they  are  kept  too  crowded.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  raise  a  few  calves  well  than  to 
have  a  large  number  of  small,  under- 
sized half-fed  animals. 

Clover  Pays 

J-JAVE  you  planned  to  seed  more 
land  to  clover  this  spring?  The 
crop  pays  by  making  the  land  more 
fertile,  besides  yielding  a  good  hay 
crop.  For  seventeen  years  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  corn  on  un- 
fertilized land  yielded  6.2  bushels 
more  to  the  acre  in  a  three-year  ro- 
tation of  corn,  wheat  and  clover 
than  in  a  five-year  rotation  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  clover  and  timothy.  On 
manured  land  in  the  three-year  ro- 
tation during  this  time,  corn  yielded 
8.4  bushels  more  to  the  acre  than  in 
the  five-year  rotation,  even  tho  more 
manure  was  applied  in  the  latter  ro- 
tation. The  Experiment  Station 
credits  this  increased  yield  of  corn 
largely  to  the  clover  crop  because  it 
comes  once  in  three,  instead  of  once 
in  five,  years. 


The  Waste  of  Farm  Lands 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that 
there  are  already  large  areas  of 
farm  lands  lying  idle,  and  the  gullies 
becoming  more  numerous  and  larger 
in  size  each  year,  many  farmers  con- 
tinue to  look  for  "new  ground." 

This  is  due  to  the  unproductiveness 
of  the  fields  now  in  cultivation,  and 
to  poor  methods  of  farming.  The 
land  is  cropped  without  any  thought 
for  the  future,  without  any  effort 
to  preserve  and  improve  the  con- 
ditions and  productiveness,  and  with- 
out any  thought  for  the  son  who  is 
to  take  his  place  and  make  an  honest 
living.  Instead,  the  desire  for  "new 
ground"  gets  a  strong  hold  on  the 
farmer,  and  away  go  the  pines,  and 
there  appears  in  their  place  more 
land  to  likewise  follow  the  fate  of 
the  other. 

The  farmer  often  has  more  than  he 
can  attend  to,  and  the  result  is  that 
there  are  soon  more  gullies  than  be- 
fore, and  instead  of  bettering  himself, 
he  has  a  poorer  farm  than  before. 
In  a  few  years  this  "new  ground"  is 
in  as  bad  condition  as  the  other. 

The  cause  of  this  waste  of  land  is 
slip-shod  methods  of  farming  the 
fields  now  in  cultivation,,  by  con- 
tinuous cropping  systems,  without 
proper  rotations,  without  effort  to 


keep  up  the  productiveness  of  the 
farm,  and  the  carelessness  of  the 
farmer  who  lets  his  soil  got  depleted 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  wash  away 
thru  improper  terracing.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  farmers'  sons  look 
to  the  city  for  a  living,  instead  of  the 
farm?  By  letting  the  farm  run  down, 
and  making  it  harder  and  harder 
each  year  to  make  a  profitable  crop, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  sons  turn 
their  heads  towards  the  city,  leaving 
the  old  home,  in  which  they  should 
be  proud,  and  willing  to  remain,  in- 
stead of  seeking  some  means  of  mak- 
ing a  living  which  does  not  appear 
so  hopeless. 

With  the  soil  getting  poorer,  the 
hillsides  more  ragged,  and  the  build- 
ings themselves  more  dilapidated, 
can  the  son  be  blamed?  We  should 
try  to  build  up  our  farms,  make  them 
more  attractive,  and  the  homes 
more  comfortable,  give  the  children 
something  of  which  they  will  be 
proud,  and  not  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice for  a  life  In  the  cities.  As  long 
as  we  neglect  to  so  care  for  our 
farms  as  to  let  them  become  un- 
profitable, and  to  make  it  more  bur- 
densome each  year,  and  more  and 
more  unattractive,  we  cannot  expect 
the  son  to  stay. — Clemson  College. 


idrTires 


3500  Mile  Guarantee'' 

Manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  Tires  sell  us  their 
surplus  stock  or  over- 
production for  spot  cash. 

These  Tires,  actually 
firsts,  are  sold  as  blem- 
ished, at  a  REDUCTION 
OF  40%.  Quaranlaad 
Sirs  flaln  R-Skld  Tubei 
30x3  $7.00  $7.85  $2.00 
30x354  9.05  10.10  2.35 
32x3K  10.60  11.80 
34x3K  11.05  12.10 
31x4  13.40  15.10 
32x4  13.70  14.90 
33x4  14.30  15.60 
34x4  14.65  15.95 
35x4  15.45  16.90 
36x4  15.65  16.95 
34x4M  19.70  21.50 
35x4K  20.65  22.45 
36x4K  20.95  22.85 
37x4H  21.80  23.75 
35x5  22.65  24.75 
36x5  24.65  26.90 
37x5     24.00  26.20 


2.60 
270 
3.20 
3.25 
3.30 
3.40 
3.50 
3.60 
4.15 
4.25 
4.35 
4.50 
4.90 
5.15 
5.25 

We  also  save  you  money 
Pay  After  Examination  on  all  parl3  an3  accessor- 

2%  Discount  For  Cash  les.  Tell  us  what  you  want 
We  ship  C.  O.  D„  subject  to  inspection.  When 
ordering  state  if  Clincher,  Q.D.  or  S.S.  are  desired. 

ORDER  TODAY  — prices  may  jump.  Full  In- 
formation on  request.  Address 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co., 

220  N.  Broad  Street.         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


^^OvWorBd's  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 


"Reo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
pated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings, Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  Bell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  495 


GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
445-495  Piki  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f^ 

rfjfc  4^  m  Buys  the  New  Butter-  <_ 
MM  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning, 
UP  M  o;i;y  cleaning,  close  skim- 

mmk^m  ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
t^__1T1^____-_  a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

ricr  hour.  Made  also  in  five 
arger  sizes  up  toNo.Sehown  1 

30  Days' Free  Trial  Ek™"" 

it  HJivt-a  in  crejim.     rOCto]  brinrjs  Free  cat- 


ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  »2» 
2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


^-.-v,.         KEROSENE  ENGINES 

A'!r«'=SSSf/^v'        'OTTAWA     LATEST      DESIGN  ' 


Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas* 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
neavy  work.  Uaes  Cheapest  Fuel. 
9*  Pull  %  to  M  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
IK  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  IO  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.      A  Postal  briogs  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1611  King  etre.t,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


I  E  DAG 

I—  I  GLUE 


ES 


■»    ■      ULWb  TUBES 

FOR    EMERGENCIES  ICK 


WT*  1*1  Wm  fa-  A  pBir  of  Ma.ed  tvorbearingStraw- 
mm  Eg  wm  MM  plants,  lartro    pkt.    of  new 

1  EM  r  |"  Cereal  Feterlta,  Sudan  Grass  und 
■  SMkLaaf  Poppy  seed,  all  Fres  for 

Testing.  Send  10c  for  mailing  expense,  or  not,  aa 
you  please.  Wo  offer  genuine  Protrrensive  Ever- 
bearing plants  at  60c  per  duz. ;  90c  for  B0:  $1.75  for 
100;  S5.  00  for  825,  all  postpaid.  CATALOG  FREE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  6oi448<  Osage,  Iowa 


STRAWBERRIES 

Rokaly's  fnmoua  Michigan  plants.  Only  hardy  well 
rooted  Btock.  All  varieties— Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant,  etc.,  including  the  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY.    Write  today  suro  for  free  catalog. 


J.  N.  ROKELY. 


BOX  RT 


SRIDCMAN.  MICCI 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears 
In  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming 
Business." 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

WW  M.    JT*.  U        products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else: 
will  And  farm  help  (or  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  l?erB\reK-not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Bach  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE-  TO 


Want   Ad  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SALESMEN 
HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  REDUCED.  ALT. 
necessities,  groceries,  paints,  oils  and  stock 
foods  at  wholesale  prices.  Salesmen,  go  Into 
a  good  sound  legitimate  money-making  busi- 
ness of  your  own.  No  capital  required.  Build 
home  and  bank  accounts  as  hundreds  of  our 
men  are  now  doing.  Our  goods  and  house  na- 
tionally known.  Ask  your  banker.  Establish 
a  regular  trade  In  your  home  territory.  No 
collections  or  losses.  Experience  not  necessary 
with  our  simple  but  effective  selling  plan 
which  earns  for  you  $100  to  $450  monthly  easy. 
Exclusive  protected  territory.  Write  today  for 
more  Information.  John  Sexton  &  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Grocers,  Dept.  237,  Lake  and  Franklin 
Sts.,  Chicago,  111.  


YOUNG  MEN  TO  CALL  ON  FACTORY 
or  farming  trade,  to  sell  high-grade  line  of 
paints  and  roofing  on  a  profit-sharing  plan. 
Liberal  proposition.  United  Builders  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  


SITUATION  WANTED 

WANTED — MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  Po- 
sition on  farm  to  work  on  shares  or  money. 
West  preferred.  Address  Wm.  Rutkofsky, 
1902   Housel  Ave..   Canton.  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers — men  and  women.  $65 
to  $150  month.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  immediately  for  list  positions  easily  ob- 
tained. Franklin  Institute,  Dep't  B  117, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  

WANTED:  MEN-WOMEN,  18  OR  OVER. 
$75  month.  Government  jobs.  List  positions 
free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dep't  A  117.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


BE  A  DETECTIVE — EARN  BIG  WAGES; 
easy  work;  free  particulars;  write  Wagner, 
1243   Lexington   Avenue.   Ncv  Vn-k  

AGENTS  WANTED 
AGENTS — I'VE     A      NEW      SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.    New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple  and    full    layout   free.    Write   quick.  La- 
casslan  Co.,  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


WE  PAY  $80  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.  Blgler  Com- 
pany.  X615.  Springfield.  111. 


FARMS  AND  I  ARM   LANDS  FOR  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves.  Industrial  Commissioner, 
A..  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry..  1975  Ry.  Exch..  Chicago. 


VIRGINIA.  N.  C  W.  VA.  AND  OHIO 
farms  at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big 
value  for  the  price.  Best  climate,  markets, 
schools  and  transportation.  Good  land  and 
neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt. 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,   365  Arcade,  Roanoke.  Va. 


TENNESSEE  FARMS.  CHEAP.  FREE  LIST. 
Fred  Tate.  Huntingdon,  Tennessee. 


FARM  LANDS 

MINNESOTA,  THE  STATE  THAT  OFFERS 
you  a  home;  excellent  schools  and  churches; 
good  roads,  pure  water,  healthful  climate, 
splendid  soil.  Write  for  free  maps  and  litera- 
ture telling  all  about  this  State.  Fred  D. 
Sherman.  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Room 
201,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  state  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  26 
Northern  Pacific  Ry..   St.   Paul.  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED,  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  O.  O. 
Mattson,   2970  Cedar  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R,  Chirjoewa  F->11=. 


MISCELLAM  OVS 

WHY  PAY  BIG  COMMISSIONS  TO  LAND 
agents?  Sell  your  farm  direct.  No  middle- 
man. Your  own  price.  You  can  do  it.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Address  Chas.  Renich,  G-16, 
Woodstock.  Tllino'r. 


REAL  ESTATE 

PROFIT  MAKING  FARM  LOCATIONS  IN 
the  South,  with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best 
opportunities  for  livestock,  dairying,  general 
or  special  farming.  Healthful  and  most  pro- 
ductive climate,  school  facilities.  Facts  prove 
bout  hern  lands  are  most  profitable  in  country, 
^rintert   matter  on   request.     M.   V.  Richards. 

Sv^^w"^,  Room  159'  Southern  Railway 
s-'v-tim.  Washington   D.  c 


PLANTS   AND  SEEDS 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
Grown  In  the  open  nek],  strong  and  hardy 
will  make  heads  from  two  to  three  weeks 
ahead  of  hot  house  grown  plants  Price-  nnn 
for  $1.25;  1,000  for  $2.25.  postpaid.  By  ex- 
press. 1.000  to  4.000  for  $1.50;  5.000  to  9  000 
for  $1.25;  1  0.000  and  over  for  $1.00  per  1  000 
Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Dept.  54,  Albany,  Ga  .'and 
Piedmont,  8.  c. 

DAHLIAS  —  TVVK.VT  V-FIVB  VARIETIES'. 
$1;  two  collections.  $1.50.  Circular.  Mrs. 
Howard  Holslnger,   Dahlia  Specialist.  Denton. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader 
among  the  hundred  thousand  prospcroua  farm- 
ers who  read  this  magazine  every  week  Write 
W  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


Needlework  Department 

Scarf  of  Embroidery,  Edge  Crocheted 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


•pHIS  attractive  scarf  for  the  li- 
brary table  is  made  of  tan  pop- 
lin or  any  of  the  natural  colored  ma- 
terials resembling  linen  can  be  used. 
The  shades  used  here  are  old  rose, 
orange  yellow,  golden  brown,  leaf 
green  and  black.  Mercerized  em- 
broidery cotton  No.  5  is  the  size  of 
thread  used.  The  work  is  simple, 
being  first  6tenciled  in  the  colors, 
then  the  edges  are  outlined  in  these 


could  be  worked  in  finer  thread  and 
more  solid  work.  Dainty  work  and 
attractive  colors  make  it  very  pleas- 
ing. 

For  the  crochet  work,  one  can  use 
any  of  the  shades  used  in  the  em- 
broidery; the  model  is  in  black. 

Over  a  narrow  hem  make  21  b  c, 
turn  back,  *  5  ch  sts,  skip  6  sts,  1  s  c, 
repeat  *  twice,  making  3  loops,  turn, 
9  s  c  over  first  loop,  9  s  c  over  sec- 
ond loop,  5  s  c  over  one-half  of  third 


colors.  Besides  being  speedy,  the 
work  is  fascinating  and  the  results 
very  satisfactory  to  the  busy  house- 
wife, whose  time  for  needlework  is 
limited. 

The  center  of  the  medallion  is 
done  in  orange,  the  scalloped  effect 
next  is  in  old  rose,  the  third  portion 
is  of  brown.  This  is  worked  almost 
solid,  with  stitches  reaching  across 
the  two-inch  wide  band.  The  next 
scalloped  edge  is  of  old  rose,  but 
the  straight  outside  line  is  of  black. 
All  the  small  leaves  are  of  green, 
the  flowers  are  of  old  rose  with  the 
inner  circle  of  black.  The  single 
lines,  outlining  the  entire  design,  are 
of  black. 

In  stenciling  one's  own  pattern, 
various  other  combinations  of  colors 
could  be  used.     The  same  design 


loop,  turn,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  5th  st 
of  second  loop,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into 
5th  st  of  next  loop,  turn,  9  s  c  over 
loop  just  made,  5  s  c  over  one-half 
of  next  loop,  turn,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c 
into  5th  st  of  next  loop,  turn,  5  s  c, 

3  ch  sts,  form  1  p,  5  s  c  all  over  one 
loop,  4  s  c  over  half  of  next  loop, 

4  s  c  over  half  of  remaining  loop, 
Use  over  hem,  5  ch  sts,  turn,  skip 
6  sts,  1  s  c,  turn,  5  s  c,  1  p,  5  s  c 
all  over  loop,  25  s  c  over  hem,  re- 
peat *. 

Both  ends  of  the  scarf  have  the 
same  finish..  The  sides  of  this  scarf 
were  left  basted;  they  can  be  fin- 
ished with  a  hand-sewed  hem  with- 
out the  stitches  showing,  or  a  single 
outlining  of  black  or  the  row  of  s  c 
without  the  points  can  be  made  over 
the  hem.   This  is  a  matter  of  choice. 


Vocational  Education  Aided  by  Club  Work 


YlflTH  the  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  practical  education,  the 
training  of  farmers  and  homemakers 
is  coming  in  for  its  share  of  favor- 
able consideration.  As  men  become 
better  educated  and  more  broad- 
minded,  the  term  "vocational  educa- 
tion" is  becoming  more  popular  and 
less  circumscribed.  There  was  a 
time  when  this  term  carried  with  it 
only  the  idea  of  the  trade  school,  a 
very  narrow  training,  which  gave  a 
person  skill  in  performing  a  narrow, 
definite  task. 

Today  men  are  thinking  of  voca- 
tional education  as  that  education 
which  prepares  a  man  to  perform, 
with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency, 
his  chosen  work  in  life,  not  only 
with  regard  to  himself,  individually, 
but  with  regard  to  his  community, 
his  State,  and  society  at  large.  In 
other  words,  the  subject  matter  used 
in  giving  a  man  special  preparation 
for  his  particular  work  in  life  should 
be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  func- 
tion in  the  broader  education  of  the 
Individual.  Unless  this  subject  mat- 
ter is  so  utilized,  it  may  prove  a 
handicap  to  the  individual. 

More  and  more,  our  rural  people 
are  going  to  demand  that  their  chil- 
dren be  taught  in  terms  of  rural  life. 
Not  that  the  schools  should  under- 
take to  make  farmers  of  their  boys, 
but  that  they  should  utilize  Nature 
and  the  world  around  them  in  train- 
ing their  minds.    In  this  way,  at  the 


time  the  boy  is  getting  the  "mental 
discipline,"  he  is  acquiring  some 
usable  information  and  is  being 
shown  the  interesting  side  of  agri- 
culture. 

In  order  for  this  training  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value,  the  child  must 
be  shown  its  practical  value.  In 
other  words,  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture is  an  applied  science,  and  to  be 
successfully  taught,  must  be  taught 
as  such.  The  requirement  that  agri- 
culture be  taught  in  the  rural 
schools,  without  some  means  of  hav- 
ing the  practical  application  made, 
is  going  to  be  of  little  value. 

At  present  there  is  nothing  better 
as  a  laboratory  than  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  work.  If  the  teachers 
will  get  their  children  to  join  these 
Clubs,  encourage  them  to  apply  their 
text-book  knowledge  to  the  growing 
of  an  acre  of  corn,  a  pig,  or  a  coop  of 
chickens,  and  then  give  these  chil- 
dren school  credit  for  such  work, 
the  cause  of  agricultural  education 
will  receive  a  great  impetus.  Now  is 
the  time  to  enroll  members  in  these 
various  lines  of  Club  work.  The  ear- 
lier the  boys  and  girls  send  in  their 
names  to  the  Office  of  Boys'  Club 
Work  of  their  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  better  are  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess. 

Why  not  have  a  member  of  every 
farm  family  in  this  great  work?  Par- 
ents and  teachers  can  help  bring  this 

about. 
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CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS 
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IK  sIM  SS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "investing 
for  Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  Is 
the  only  progressive  financial  journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  In  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


INVESTORS.  WARNING — DON'T  INVEST 
1  cent  until  you  read  Successful  Finance  and 
learn  how  fortunes  are  made  and  lost  by  In- 
vestors; free  trial  subscription.  Successful 
Finance.  G :1S  Z  Federal  St.,  Chicago.  


PATEN1 s 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted.  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PICTUB  EG  AM  K  C  O  N  T  EST8 

BIO  PRIZES  IN  PUZZLE  DEPARTMENT. 
Help  furnished  In  plcturegame  contests.  Mag- 
azine with  particulars  10c.     The  Free  Lance, 

Washington.  D.  C. 


SEND  STAMP  FOR  PARTICULARS  CON- 
cernlng  plcturegames  now  running.  Equitable 
Publishing  Co.,  58  East  102d  St..  New  York. 


POULTRY 

ORPINGTONS 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  WINNERS— 
Heavy  winter  layers,  mating  list  free,  Maurice 
Smith.  Box  W.  Sandwich,   Illinois.  . 


LEGHORNS 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ALSO 
eggs  for  hatching.  Pen  eggs  or  farm  range. 
Prices  reasonable.  Winners  In  many  Ohio 
shows.  All  stock  sold  on  money  back  guar- 
antee. Howard  Stoker.  Washington  C.  H., 
Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry  Farm,  Cro mwell,  Ind.  


L AKKN  VKLDKKS 

LAKENVELDERS,  MOST  BEAUTY  AND 
wonderful  layers  known.  Circulars  free.  Dr. 
R.   B.    Thomas,    Martinsville,  Ind.  


EGGS 

BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORPINGTON, 
Ducks.  Chicago  winners.  Eggs  $1.50  per  15, 
$8  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  G.  Earl 
Hoover,  R.  10.  Matthews,  Ind.  


MISCELLANEOUS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES;  HEAVY  WINTER 
layers;  eggs  $1.50  per  setting.  Pedigreed  col- 
lie puppies,  beauties,  males  $10.00,  females 
$7.50.    Floyd  Olds.  Marshall.  Michigan.  


EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous,  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 


I 


lands,  products,  stock,  farm  j 
machinery,  poultry,  farm  j 
tools,  implements,  anything  j 
and  everything  needed  by  the  j 
hundred  thousand  prosperous  j 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  j 
ing  Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
Q  VICKLy— 
CHEATLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  In  these  j 
columns.  The  cost  is  low —  : 
results  come  quickly  and  I 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag-  j 
azine  are  prosperous,  sue-  t 
cessful,  trustworthy — just  the  ( 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  j 
with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  j 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
the  information.  We  will  prepare 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
vise you  of  the  charge.  Address 
your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514   North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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OUT  WEST  STORIES  Jyhek/nugdgm^S 


Continued  From  Page  42 


growled  Red.  peeling  off  his  sheep- 
skin jacket. 

A  lumberjack  who  returns  from 
town  before  he  has  spent  all  his 
money  in  convivial  channels  and  lain 
in  the  snake  room  for  a  day  or  so  is 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  veteran 
topers  of  the  forest.  Since  there  are 
so  many  drunken  men  in  the  small 
lumber  towns  at  one  time,  the  snake 
room,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  grim  neces- 
sity. It  is  merely  a  bare  room  at 
the  back  of  a  saloon,  where  the  own- 
er of  the  resort  deposits  his  patrons 
when  they  are  too  far  gone  to  order 
another  round  of  drinks.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  he  always  relieves  them 
of  any  money  they  may  happen  to 
have  left.  On  regaining  conscious- 
ness, the  lumberjack  sets  off  for 
camp  uncomplainingly,  usually  with 
a  light  heart,  and  always  with  a 
'ighter  pocketbook.  Life  holds  noth- 
ing more  for  these  invertebrates  of 
the  woods. 

"How  Tjout  it.  Red?"  continued 
Baldy.  "Is  the  Pilot  cleanin'  up  Ro?=e 
C*-pek?  Can't  vou  stand  his  preach- 
in'?" 

This  reference  to  the  apostle  to 
the  lumberjacks  was  too  strong  a  re- 
minder of  what  that  man  of  God  was 
soon  to  be  called  upon  to  do.  For 
answer  SheDerdson  only  snarled  out 
an  oath  as  he  threw  his  boots  close 
to  tne  stove  to  dry. 

"Kv'rybody  up  here  thinks  there's 
proin'  to  be  a  weddin'.  Red.  Did  you 
come  back  for  it.  or  is  it  your  wed- 
din'?" pined  Ole  Lindouist,  a  fox- 
faced  youth,  who  lolled  on  one  elbow 
in  a  lower  bunk,  looking  over  the 
shoulder  of  a  player  in  the  card 
game. 

By  a  great  effort  Sheperdson  con- 
trolled himself,  and  any  reply  he 
muttered  was  lost  in  the  laugh  that 
followed.  The  men  divined  that  Red 
had  been  cut  on  the  raw.  and  they 
enjoyed  it.  Altho  he  caroused  with 
them,  he  was  not  popular,  since  he 
conld  not  overcome  a  certain  aloof- 
dp«s  even  in  his  degradation.  He 
could  not  forget  the  man  he  once  had 
h**en.  Even  the  black  bottle  had  not 
ertlrely  killed  his  memory. 

Little  Lindquist  lost  no  occasion 
to  prick  and  sting  h'm;  for  SheDerd- 
son. by  his  own  assiduous  attentions, 
had  spoiled  the  plan  he  had  made  to 
pav  court  to  Hilda  Olson  himself.  It 
delighted  him  to  remind  Red,  altho 
he  did  not  know  how  close  a  bond 
had  once  held  the  twain,  that  any 
hopes  he  had  ever  entertained  had 
been  blasted  by  the  appearance  of 
the  new  citif  ed  storekeeper. 

Emboldened  by  the  success  of  his 
first  remark,  Lindquist  tried  another 
sallv. 

"Guess  Red  hurried  back  'cause  he 
heard  that  Johnson  boy  was  a-spark- 
in'  up  closer  to  Old  Man  Olson's  gal. 
Did  he  cut  you  out,  Red?" 

Sheperdson  seemed  to  cross  the 
narrow  room  at  a  bound.  Before  hfs 
tormentor  had  time  to  betray  his  sur- 
prise, much  less  to  adopt  defensive 
measures,  the  angrv  man  had 
clutched  him  about  the  shoulders 
and  dragged  him  free  of  the  bunk. 
His  feet  only  scraped  the  floor  as  the 
big  lumberjack  swung  him  up 
against  the  sideboard  of  the  upper 
bunk  and  pinned  him  there.  A  mo- 
ment before  the  room  had  been  filled 
with  the  hum  of  voices.  Now  it  was 
silent  with  th"  strained  stil'ness  of 
expectancy.  Lindouist  lifted  his 
arms  as  best  he  could  to  ward  off 
the  blow  that  would  follow  when  the 
lumberjack  removed  his  grasp  from 
one  of  his  shoulders,  but  the  enraged 
man  did  not  strike.  He  only  glared 
at  the  little  wasp,  and  gripped  him 
tighter. 

"You  keep  yer  mouth  shet,"  he  bel- 
lowed, with  an  oath.  "I  don't  care 
what  tbey  do.  It  ain't  none  o'  yer 
business,  and  it  ain't  none  <>'  mine, 
and  don't  you  say  so." 

"I  didn't  mean  not  h  in',  Red," 
whined  the  youth. 

"Then  don't,  git  fresh  with  me. 
D'yon  hear?" 

"Y-yes,"  faltered  Lindquist. 

Without  releasing  his  hold,  Shep- 


erdson took  a  step  backward,  and 
■with  no  effort  at  tenderness  slammed 
the  gadfly  back  into  the  bunk  whence 
he  had  dragged  him. 

A  snicker,  traceable  to  no  one 
man.  ran  around  the  room  with  the 
renewed  hum  of  voices.  Taking  it  as 
his  cue,  to  the  accompaniment  of  his 
accordion.  Stumpy  Schanfeld  began 
to  sing: 

"My  wife  died,  and  I  got  another  one, 
I  got  another  one, 
I  got  another  one  " 

He  got  no  further,  for  Sheperdson 
roared  at  him: 

"Choke  that  off.  Stumpy,  or  TO 
chuck  you  and  yer  d — d  music  box 
out  into  the  snow!" 

The  accompaniment  died  away  in  a 
wailing  gasp,  and  the  singer  was 
dumb.  Then  Red  delivered  his  ulti- 
matum. 

"If  anybody  wants  any  trouble  he 
knows  where  he  kin  find  it." 

There  was  no  occasion  to  amplify 


this  remark.  Every  one  in  the  room 
acknowledged  his  physical  prowess, 
and  what  was  the  use  of  their  fight- 
ing about  something  that  didn't  vi- 
tally interest  them? 

Sheperdson  picked  his  way  among 
the  steaming  boots  back  to  the  bunk 
where  he  had  thrown  his  coat.  He 
did  not  ask  to  whom  it  belonged,  but 
crawled  into  it,  savagely  determined 
to  contest  the  nine  points  of  law  that 
possession  gave  him  should  his  oc- 
cupancy be  questioned. 

All  night  he  tossed  and  rolled. 
When  the  room  had  grown  quiet, 
which  happened  soon  after  he  had 
declared  himself,  he  had  drained  his 
bottle  to  the  last  drop,  but  even  this 
did  not  bring  him  peace.  It  only 
made  his  wild  thoughts  whirl  the 
wilder  thru  his  brain.  He  even  be- 
lieved that  he  prayed,  at  times,  for 
God  to  give  Hilda  to  him.  He  could 
think  only  of  Hilda. 

A  hundred  different  plans  of  action 


for  the  morrow,  each  one  grandiose 
and  flattering  to  his  vanity,  were 
hazily  considered,  each  one  ending 
gloriously  with  the  utter  discomfit- 
ure of  his  rival  and  Hilda  clasped  to 
his  heart.  His  reasoning  was  so  un- 
real that  he  never  took  into  account 
the  fact  that  Hilda  did  not  care  for 
him,  that  her  heart  was  another's; 
he  saw  only  Frank  Johnson,  a  weak- 
ling, standing  between  him  and  the 
woman  he  loved. 

The  conclusion  of  this  Out  West 
story  will  appear  in  next  week's  is- 
sue of  The  Farming  Business. 


Don't  let  the  high  price  of  cotton 
lead  you  to  overplant  next  season. 
Make  it  a  surplus  crop.  Put  your  de- 
pendence in  corn,  hay,  beans,  pota- 
toes, livestock  and  garden  truck. 
Then  you  cannot  be  rendered  bank- 
rupt by  the  ravages  of  the  boll  wee- 
vil. 


Attention,  Contestants 

 m  THE  

W.  D.  Boyce  Company's  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame 

START  YOUR  CHECKING  NOW 

The  Judges  in  the  W.  DJ  Boyce  Company's  $4,000  Cash  Home  Picturegame,  Judge  Charles  Al  Thomson* 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois;  Mr.  H.  C.  Fuller,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  The  Crane  Company,  and 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Henschen,  Cashier  State  Bank  of  Chicago,  whose  names  stand  as  an  absolute  guarantee  of  honesty 
and  integrity,  have  decided  tRat  the  BEST  tides  to  the  twenty-four  pictures  are  as  follows: 


PICTCBE  NO. 
PICTCBE  NO. 
FICTCKE  NO. 
PICTCRE  NO. 
PICTURE  NO. 
PICTCBE  NO. 
PICTTKE  NO. 
PICTURE  NO. 


I— SAFETY  FIB8T. 
t — HIS  LITTLE  JOKE. 

5 —  GRAND  PROMOTES. 
4— WAR'S  EFFECT. 

» — AIRSHIP. 

6 —  BRUTE ! 

7—  LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

8 —  WORTH  WINNING. 


PICTURE  NO.  • — A  BARGAIN. 

PICTURE  NO.  10 — CAREFREE. 

PICTURE  NO.  II— RUNNING  CONVERSATION. 

PICTURE  NO.  Vt — HER  WISH. 

PICTURE  NO.  IS— INTERRUPTED. 

PICTURE  NO.  14— EXTREMES  MEET. 

PICTURE  NO.  IS — ALL  ALONE. 

PICTURE  NO.  16 — THE  SERE  NADERS. 


PICTURE  NO.  17— ALL  IN  THE  GAME. 
PICTURE  NO.  18 — LOCATING  THE  TROUBLE. 
PICTURE  NO.  19— HER  WEDDING  DAT. 
PICTURE  NO.  20— ACCEPTED. 
PICTURE  NO.  21— SKATING. 
PICTURE  NO.  22 — HIS  SUITS. 
PICTURE  NO.  28 — AT  THE  SUMMER  RESORT. 
PICTURE  NO.  24— THE  TALKER. 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY  FOR  YOU  TO  CHECK  YOUR  SET  OF  ANSWERS 


If  jutu  have  submitted  a  REPLY 
'BOOK  ft«t  of  answers,  you  have  cut 
■But.  or  should  have  cut  out,  Page  8 
from  your  REPLY  BOOK,  and  kept 
It.  with  a  duplicate  Hat  of  the  titles 
you  submitted  In  the  REPLY  BOOK. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  CHECK  your 
Home  List  with  the  Official  List  above 
and  enter  the  results  on  your  check- 


pictures  and  coupons,  you  were  told 


to  keep  a  duplicate  set  of  your  answers 
at  home.  We  publish  'on  this  page  a 
CHECKING  SHEET  which  you  can  use. 

The  BEST  titles  to  the  twenty-four 
pictures,  as  selected  by  the  Judges, 
are  published  above.  You  now  turn 
to  your  duplicate  list  of  answers 
which  you  have  at  home,  and  also 
to  youiv  CHECKING  SHEET.  (You 
either  have  cut  out  this  Cheeking: 
Sheet,  Pare  8  In  your  Reply  Book,  or 
you  can  use  the  C  bee  king:  Sheet  on 


this  page.  In  case  you  haven't  one, 
or  have  mislaid  or  lost  youra.) 

You  now  turn  to  your  duplicate  list 
of  titles  and  compare  It  with  the 
titles  named  above.  Then  on  your 
CHECKING  SHEET*  you  note  down 
whether  you  had  the  correct  answer 
to  Picture  tio.  1,  and  how  many  In- 
correct. Do  the  same  for  Picture  No. 
2,  for  Picture  No.  3,  and  so  on  for  all 
24  pictures. 

You  then  add  your  columns  up  and 


find  out  how  many  correct  and  how 
many  incorrect  answers  you  had,  and 
the  grand  total.  Your  CHECKING 
SHEET  will  then  show  Just  how 
many  correct.  Just  how  many  incor- 
rect answers  you  submitted.  Verify 
your  totals,  and  send  your  CHECK- 
ING SHEET  to  ue  to  be  checked 
against  your  set  of  answers,,  and  you 
will  be  notified  If  you  are  a  winner. 
Be  rare  to  sign  year  itm«  and  nd- 
dresa  on  your  CHECKING  SHEET. 


All  checking  sheets  must  be  in  our  hands  not  later  than  April  21,  1917,  so  compare  your 
home  list  with-the  list  above  at  once.   Fill  out  your  checking  sheet  and  send  it  to  us  at  once. 


THIS  IS  THE  CHECKING  SHEET 

If  you  have  mislaid  or  lost  yours,  or  suits  below,  and  send  It  to  ub  to  be  qnder  the  caption  "Number  Correct;"  title*  you  had.      THE1V  SElvn  THIS 

haven't  one,  cut  It  out.  Compare  your,  compared  with  your  aet  of  answers,  and  the  figure  "2"  under  the  caption  CHECKING   SHEET  TO   US   TO  BE 

duplicate  Hat  of  titles  with  the  ll»t  of  KXAMPLEi   If  you  have  one  correct  "Number  Incorrect."  and  bo  on  for  all  compared   WITH   YOUR   SET  or 

title,   published    above.     After   com-   title  and  two  Incorrect  titles  for  Pic-  twenty-four  pictures.     Then  you  will   ANSWERS.  Be  accurate  In  comparing, 

paring  the  Official  List  of  Best  Title,  ture  No.  L  you  would  write  down  on  add  them  up.  and  will  quickly  see  how   your  duplicate  list  of  titles  with  the 

with  your  Bom,  List,  writ,  the  r«-  the  Irne  of  Picture  No.  1.  th,  figure  "1"  many  correct  and  how  many  incorrect  official  Uet  of  titles  above. 

TEAR  ALONG  THIS  LINE 


- — ■ 

After  Comparing  the  Official  List  of 
Your  Home  List,  Write  th 
Below  and  Send  to 

Best  ™le»  WitI»         I  hereby  affirm  that  this  list  is  correct 
Us.                     to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

PICTTKE 

Number 

Correct 

Nimbrr 
Incorrect 

PICTCEE 

Number 
Corrtet 

Number 
*Ia«orreet 

Name 
Arlrlrpss 

IT*.  1  

No.  IS 

City                                                             .    .  _ 

No.  IS 

Stat* 

Cut  out  this  checking  sheet,  and  after  you  have  filled 
out  same  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  you  on 
this  page  send  it  to 

No.  81 

Picturegame  Editor, 

No.  28. 

The  Farming  Business, 

Total  Cot 

re«i  

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinoi* 

ThiM  Checking  Sheet  ma.t  be  in  our  hand,  not  later  than 
April  21,  1917. 
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=  SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  BUYING  BY  MAIL  = 

JOHN  M.  SMYTH  MERCHANDISE  CO.,  CHICAGO 


WE  SELL 
EVERYTHING 

WE  HAVE 
WHAT  YOU 
WANT 


Wmm 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES  ON 

EVERYTHING 
YOU  EAT, 

WEAR  AND 
USE 


*876 


Room*. 


Buyi  All  Lumber,  Mill  work,  Hardware, 
—  Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  Thia  Big  7- 
Room  House  With  Reception  and  Bath 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PUN  CATALOG 

If  you  are  about  to 
build  a  new  house, 
barn  or  garage,  or  any 
kind  of  building, 
send  for  our  Bio 
Book  of  House 
Plans,  which  shows 
about  100  designs 
of  buildings  at 
prices  ranging,  for 
all  material,  from 
$89.00  up.  We 
show  the  build- 
ings In  beautiful 
colored  and  half- 
tone pictures,  give 
full  description  of  material  needed,  quote  actual  mill  prices,  give 
specifications,  show  plans  and  explain  everything  in  detail.  Be  sure 
and  get  this  book  for  information  if  you  Intend  to  build. 


WRITE  for  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

STEEL  ROOFING  $2.58  FOR  IpO  SQUARE  FEET 

Our  prices  for  ready  roofing,  metal 
rooting  and  ail  goods  of 
this  nature  are  the  lowest, 
and  our  guarantee  the  long- 
est and  most  liberal. 
Write  for  our  Free  Spe- 
i  \  clal  Roofing  Catalog  and 
see.  Don't  buy  before 
you  get  our  prices.  Wo 
are  also  headquarters  for  Wall  Board  and  ornamental  steel  celling 
"Waydown"  prices  on  all. 


Write  Today  for  Our  FARM 
MACHINERY  CATALOG 

Before  buying,  see  our  big,  complete  line  of  latest 
Improved  1917  model  farm  implements  in  colors. 
Standard  makes  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Every- 
thing guaranteed.  Free  trial  given.  Half  your  dealer's 
price.  Look!  Walking  plows  $2.90  up-  cultivators 
$2.10  up:  grain  drills  $10.65  up:  corn  planters  J8c  up: 
mowers  $40.65  up:  and  every  kind  of  farm  implements 
made  at  proportionately  low  prices.  Get  the  book  sure  before  buying 
and  save  a  lot  of  money. 


BEST  STUMP  PULLERS  MADE 

(let  our  prices  on  Stump  Pullers. 
They  are  very  simple,  made  entirely  of 
steel  and  are  light  and  easy  to  handle. 
Built  low  so  team  can  pass  over  rope. 
Five  sixes  to  pick  from,  ranging  in 
price  from  $13  95  up.  Guaranteed  one 
year.  Write  today  for  special  catalog,  showing  pictures  of  all  our  Stump 
I  hints.  .Ii  v-nliing  them  in  detail  an. I  explaining  the  perfect  work  they  do 


CLOTHING  SAMPLES  FREE 


We  sell  mighty  nice  clothing 
Made  from  beautiful  cloths  Into 
snappy,  up-to-date  garments  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  wear.  And  our 
prices  are  low — very  low.  Hand- 
some wool  mixed  casslmere  suits  as 
low  as  $6.15.  graduating  up  to 
$18.50  for  the  finest  all-wool  wor- 
sted, serge  and  casslmere  suits. 
Trousers  as  low  as  $1.25.  and  rang- 
ing up  to  $3.95.  Big  line  of  cordu- 
roys for  trousers.  If  Interested, 
write  for  CLOTHING  SAMPLE 
BOOK  NO.  27R  and  see  for  yourself 
over  100  elegant  cloth  samples  from 
which  you  can  choose.  Also  WORK 
CLOTHING,  such  as  overalls,  duck 
or  corduroy  coats,  jumpers,  khaki, 
moleskin,  jeans,  or  work*  pants, 
waterproof  oil  slickers,  rubber  cloth- 
ing. We  will  be  glad  to  send  cata- 
log free  upon  request. 


I  iniF^LOOK  HERE!  Fashion  and 
LrU/ILJ    Millinery  Book  FREE  I 

WRITK 
TODAY 
for  our 
rrsalrasa 

ion  Book 
iho  wing 
10O0  pic- 

t  u.r  •• , 
(many  Id 
colors  ex- 
actly u 
th«  goods 
look)  ot 
rich  beau- 
tiful cos- 
tun-Hand 

x  quliitfi 

l  lllfn.ry 
e  r.ationa 
for  spring 
and  tarn- 
m«r  1817. 
W«  guar- 
a  a  •  e  , 
f  a  ultlau 
•trie,  per* 
l-ol  fit 
and  low- 
est price. 

LOOK — We  tell  washable  dresses  at 
$1.65  up;  wool  aults  at  $8.95  up:  dress 
skirts  at  95c  up:  petticoats  at  43c  up: 
coats  $3.95  up;  shirtwaists  45c  up;  rain- 
coat* $1.95  up.  Correspondingly  low 
prices  for  infants',  girls',  misses'  and 
ladles'  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds: 
especially  low  prices  on  high  class  cor- 
sets, knit  and  muslin  underwear. 
MILLINERY  big  line,  latest  styles,  low- 
est prices,  trimmed  hats,  shapes,  orna- 
ments, flowers  and  millinery  goods  of 
all  kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Every- 
thing shown  in  the  Fashion  Book. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


Top 
Buggy 


If  you  have  any  use  for  any  kind  of  vehicle 
whatever,  we  have  the  most  wonderful  liberal  ' 
proposition  to  make  that  you  ever  heard  of, 
whereby  «e  will  send  you  any  one  of  our  vehi- 
rles  on  30  days'  free  trial  without  any  money 
to  us  In  advance  (let  your  bank  hold 
It),  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
are  not  sallslled  with  the  vehicle,  you 
can  return  it  at  our  expenae  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  penny.  If  you  de- 
cide to  keep  the  vehicle,  we  will  aend 
you  a  binding  guarantee  for  2  yeara. 
If  Interested,  write  us  a  postal  or  let- 
ter and  say,  "Send  me  your  Free  Spe- 
cial Vehicle  Catalog."  which  shows  in 
colors  our  complete  line  of  vehicles  with  full  details  about  our  wonderful 
and  liberal  offers.  We  undersell  everybody.  Top  buggies  $35.00  up;  run- 
abouts $30.00  up.   Every  kind  of  vehicle  made  at  proportionately  low  prices. 


Write  for  Our  Free 
Special  Grocery  Cata- 

and  see  our  full 
groceries  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  at  big 
money  saving  prices  and  read  our  great  special 
offer  how  we  will  sell  you  25  lbs.  of  cane 
granulated  sugar  for  $1.10:  50  lbs.  $2.20:  75 
lbs.  $3.30:  100  lbs.  $4.40.  No  orders  accepted 
at  these  prices  until  you  receive  and  read  our  offer — so  send  today  for 
Free  Grocery  Catalog. 


HARDWARE 

ALL  KINDS 

Wholesale  prices  for 
immense  lines  of  Car- 
penters', Blacksmiths' 
ind  Plumbers'  tools  and 
supplies.  Circular  and 
cross  cut  saws,  farm 
bells,  pocket  cutlery, 
electrical  goods,  safes, 
concrete  machinery, 
razors  and  barber?' 
supplies.  rope,  bath 
tubs,  bath  room  out- 
fits, lavatories,  fur- 
naces, heating  plants 
and  every  article  round  in  full  stocked  hard- 
ware stores,  but  at  H  regular  prices.  Send 
for  hardware  catalog  and  convince  yourself. 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 


PAINT 

I    nlll  I    Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made.  Think  I 
*  a  aaa  e  »  of  it — we'll  send  our  READY  MIXED  | 
PAINT  (any  kind  you  want)  ON 
FREE     TRIAL.     Tou    try  the 

paint  at  home,  test  it  thoroughly. 

ronipate    it    with    any    make  cr   

priced  paint  you  know  of,   and  ^^P^ouse"" 
t lien   decide  if  you  want  to, 
keep  it;  if  not,  return  at  ouri 
expense  both   ways   and  yon! 
will  not  be  out  a  cent.  It] 
you    need   paint,   varnish  or, 
stain  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Paint  Book  and  I 
read  there  in  detail  our  great  free  trial  offer  and 
see  the   124    sample  colors   of  Smyth's  Unlimited 
Guarantee  Paint,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 


FURNITURE  CATALOG  FREE 


SMYTH'S  60  EGG  INCUBATOR 


ALL  STEEL-ON  30  DAYS'  $o92 
FREE  TRIAL-HOLDS       *  <^==. 
FULL  60  EGGS 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AJJV.. 
To  quickly  popularize  SMTTH'S  All  Steel  60  Egg  Incubator,  we 
will  sell  5.000  at  only  $3.92  each.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  as  large  a 
per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  as  any  incubator  made,  regardless 
of  name,  make  or  price.  Made  of  polished  steel,  with  double  walled 
air  chamber.  1917  improved  disc  regulator,  standard  thermometer 
visible  through  glass  damper,  best,  safest  metal  lamp,  heat  distribut- 
ing drum  around  outer  edges,  with  jacketed  heat  flue  and  automatic 
heat  regulation,  insuring  even  temperature  and  moisture  in  every  part 
of  egg  chamber,  and  proper  heat  to  eggs  all  the  time.  Full  direc- 
tions with  each  incubator.  SEND  $1.00  deposit  and  wo  will  send 
you  this  high  grade,  latest  improved  SMTTH'S  all  steel  60  egg 
incubator  by  freight,  subject  to  examination.  Pay  balance  $2.92  and 
freight  charges  to  agent  after  you  find  the  incubator  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  the  greatest  incubator  bargain  in  the  world,  then  take 

it  home  and  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  at  our  risk,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  as  good  a  hatcher  as  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of,  regardless  of  price  or  make,  or  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  $3.92  and  freight  charges.  If  you  want  incubator  sent  by  PARCEL  POST  send  $3.92  and 
enough  money  extra  to  pay  the  parcel  post  postage  and  we'll  send  on  same  liberal  trial  offer  as  above. 
Shipping  weight  19  lbs.  We  make  very  low  prices  on  larger  incubators,  brooders,  and  poultry  supplies  of  all 
kinds  in  our  big  free  Incubator  Catalog  sent  you  free  upon  request.    Order  incubator  or  catalog  today. 


■■IMF,  Papers  a  Big  R< 

V       Just  think — only  57c  for  enough 
H^hy     km  4TJ  beautiful  four  color  bronzed  side 
|  Jm         wall,  ceiling  and  border  to  paper 

'^^mW  am  '  a  big  room.  Write  today  for  our 
Free  Book  of  over  100  big  sam- 
ples of  wall  paper  and  see  this  dandy  paper.  Also, 
our  exquisite  1917  papers,  consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed  . 
gold,  oatmeal,  grass  I 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany,  | 
silk  and  creton  effects,  I 
at  6c  to  40c  a  double  | 
roll  of  16  yards.  Fin 
est  varnished  tiles,  22c  I 
a  double  roll.  Combi-  I 
nation  matched  with 
cut  out  borders  ready 
for  hanging  at  l^c  a  yard  up.  Wall  paper  for 
all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at 
in  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself— don't  wait.  Get 
samples  now — today — and  see  our  wondrously  beau- 
tiful art  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand 
free  premium  offer. 

LOOK  HERE!  S29-J5 


Single  pieces  of  furni- 
ture cheaper  than  dealers 
In  small  cities  and  towns 
can  buy  it  for  in  carload 
lots.  We  sell  dining  chairs 
at  72c  up;  fancy  rockers 
$1.18  up:  kitchen  cabinets 
SI. 68  up:  sideboards  $10.95 
up:  (lining  tallies  $3.18  up; 
parlor  suites  $17.50  up;  couches  $6.95  up;  metal 
beds  $2.98  up;  mattresses  $2.95  up;  and  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  every  other  kind  and 
make  of  furniture.     Write  to.lav. 


Save  $10  on  Your  Bicycle 

We  will  send  you  a  bicycle 
"  days'  free  trial— if 
vou  like  it.  keep  it. 
If  not,  send  it  back 
nt.  our  expense.  For 
full  particulars  rod 
lowest  wholesale 
prices,  showing 
how   you  can  tivc 

$15.00  on  a  bicycle,  write  today  for  "our  special  Hi" 
^ycle  Catalog  and  see  the  fine  pictures  of  our  entire 
line.  New,  nifty  models.  Low  prices  on  unto,  motor- 
cycle and  blcvcle  tires  and  accesso-lcs  Special  low 
nrleeH  on  Flilili  AUTO  ATTACHMENTS  and  pans. 


el  Tank*  $4 

Best  In  the  world 
Made  of  U.  S.  stand- 
ard  20  gauge  steel, 
heavily  galvanized, 
all  seams  locked  and 
soldered  through,  so 
no  edges  come  in  contact  with  water.  Round,  ob- 
long or  square.  40-gal.  tanks  at  $4.00  up.  If  In- 
terested, write  for  Special  llardwaro  Catalog,  allow- 
ing every  kind  of  lank  made,  largo  and  small,  for 
every  purpose. 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Send  for  Harness  Catalog 

Write  today  for  our  big  free  Harness 
Catalog  which  price  lists  the  largest 
assortment  in  the 
world  of  fine  made 
harness,  saddles 
and  horse  goods  of 
all  kinds  for  all 
purposes  and  for 
all  sections  of  the 
country.  Cut  from 
oak  tanned  extra 
choice  packers' 
heavy  steer  hides, 
all  parts  exactly 
uniform  in  thickness,  weight  and  strength :  double  har- 
ness $18.40  up;  single  harness  $8.25  up;  correspondingly 
low  prices  for  saddles  and  horse  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


SPRAY  PUMPS  28c  UP 


operate  and  tl 


Sprayer  Like  Picture  $3.05 

Get  ready  now  to  protect  your 
fruit  trees  against  moth,  scale, 
scab  and  plagues  of  all  kinds. 
We  quote  special  low  prices  now 
for  sprayers  in  our  SPECIAL 
SPRAYER  CATALOG;  write  for 
it  and  see  the  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  all  our  sprayers  at 
28c  up.  ■  Latest  improved  models 
Tor  1917.  Easy  and  simple  to 
effective  in  results. 


$f  \  1  95  ^0  ^ays  Ffee  Trial 
■  Write    for    free  Engine 


■  ■  " w  Write  for  free  Engine 
™  K   ■  Catalog.    New  low  1917  prices  —  only 

$21.95  for  a  powerful  guaranteed  gas- 

■  oline  engine.  Proportionately  low 
Jk^^^  H  prices  on  lifetime  guaranteed  \  Vz,  1%. 
Wkmk\  ■  2%.  4%.  6.  8.  12  and  up  to  50  H.  P. 

Engines.  No  better  engines  at  any  price: 
powerful,  strong,  simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being  used 
in  your  neighborhood. 
Don't  buy  until  you 
write  for  our  great 
special  Free  Gasoline 
Engine  Catalog  ami 
read  our  wonder  60 
DAY  FREE  TRIAL 
WITHOUT  MONEY 
in  advance  offer. 


Sporting  Goods  Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  It  Now 

FULL  OF  BEST  SPORTING  GOODS 
IN  THE  WORLD. 
Write  us  a  postal  or  letter  today,  say- 
ing. "Send  me  your  special  Sporting 
Goods  Catalog."  and  we  will  send  it  to 
you  by  return  mail.  It  presents  an  enor- 
mous assortment  of  every  kind  of  sport- 
ing goods  made:  guns,  revolvers,  ammu- 
nition, fishing  tackle,  reels,  game  traps, 
tents,  boxing  gloves  and  hundreds  of 
other  sportsmen's  articles.  Same  quality  as  first-class 
dealers  sell,  but  at  about  one-half  their  prices.  Ev- 
erything guaranteed  and  sent  on  approval.  WRITE 
TODAY  for  Sporting  Goods  Catalog  and  see. 


No  better  separators  than 
Smyth's  Best  1917,  perfect!  j 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator'UNOUOJW*, 
at  $29.65  up,  and  to  convince ^fREE 
you  of  this  fact  we  will  send 
you  one  of  them  on  30  days' 
free  trial  without  any  money  to 
us  in  advance.  The  bank  holds 
it.  Use  the  separator  hard  every' 
morning  and  night  30  days,  60 
times.  Test  it  any  way  you  like, 
compare  It  with  any  separator,  no 
matter  how  high  priced,  and  if 
"SMYTH'S  BEST"  is  unsatis- 
factory for  any  reason  whatever, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  the  bank 
will  give  you  back  your  money 
and  you  will  be  out  only  your 
trouble.  Write  today  for  our 
Special  Cream  Separator  Catalog,  see  the  picture  in 
colors  and  our  wonderful  low  prices;  read  the  de- 
scriptions and  liberal  trial  offers. 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  THIS  WAY: 

JOHN  M.  SMYTH  mdsjCCO. 

703-711  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


CARPETS,  RUGS— LOW 

Save  one-half.  Let  us 
furnish  your  rugs,  carpets 
and  floor  coverings.  Write 
for  our  SPECIAL  CARPET 
CATALOG,  the  most  won- 
derful book  in  the  world  on 
floor  covering.  Pictures  in 
colors,  as  goods  actually 
look.  You  see  the  real 
colors  and  pattern  of  the 
goods,  the  same  as  if  you 
were  in  our  store.  Startling 
low  prices  on  Hemp,  Rag, 
Velvet,  Brussels,  Axminster. 
Wilton  and  all  kinds  of 
carpets;  also  on  small  and 
large  rugs,  matting,  oil 
cloth,  linoleum  and  floor 
covering  of  every  kind.  Trade  here  and  save  big  money. 


LUMBER? 


If  you  need  lumber 
for  new  or  repair 
work,  for  any  purpose 
—^^—m  whatever,  send  ua  the 
list  and  get  our  "very  low  sawmill"  prices.  You 
surely  will  save  a  lot  of  money.  Grades  guaranteed, 
shipped  from  yards  at  Cairo,  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or 
Mills  in  So.  Pine  Kelt  or  at  Seattle.  Wash.  Be 
lure  and  send  specifications  for  lumber  needed,  and 
rjtit  our  prices. 


April  14,  1917  cc •  3  Cents  a  Week 

BUSINESS 

7ita  Application  of  Business  Principles  to  Agriculture 


FRIEND  OR  ENEMY? 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


How  to  Grow  Our  Potato  Crop 


TO  INSURE  ample  fertility,  we 
spread  a  thin  coating  of  stable 
manure  over  the  ground  intended 
for  potatoes.  The  manure  is  har- 
rowed for  even  distribution,  and  to 
tear  up  fine  those  pieces  which 
would  not  wield  the  maximum  in- 
fluence if  left  in  chunks.  The 
ground  then  is  thorply  disked,  and 
a  spike-tooth  harrow  again  run 
over  it.  This  further  works  the 
manure  right  into  the  very  texture 
of  the  soil,  and  a  mellow,  fertile 
sub-soil  is  formed  when  all  is 
turned  under  with  the  plow. 

After  thoroly  stirring  the  soil  to 
a  good  depth,  the  rows  for  planting 
are  laid  out  with  the  lister,  the  sub- 
soiler  being  left  on  to  tear  up  and 
loosen  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows,  which  forms  an  ideal  bed 
for  the  seed,  and  affords  spacious 
room  for  the  development  of  the 
tubers. 

Seed  for  planting  is  cut  with  just 
two  ."eyes"  to  the  piece.  Some 
claim  that  the  middles  of  potatoes 
are  stronger,  more  productive  seed 
than  the  stem  and  blossom  ends, 
and  while  various  personal  experi- 
ments on  our  field  have  not  proved 
this  to  be  the  case  (at  least,  there 
is  very  little  difference),  one  might 
try  out  the  merits  of  "middles"  and 
"tips." 

The  potatoes  are  dropped  from 
six  inches  to  three  feet  apart,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  pieces  to 
the  hill,  fertility  of  the  soil,  etc. 
Where  the  ground  is  very  rich,  the 
potatoes  may  be  dropped  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  apart,  one  piece 
of  seed  to  the  hill;  rows  three  feet 
apart.  We  drop  potatoes  either  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row,  one  piece  to 
the  hill,  or  two  pieces  to  the  hill, 
two  feet  apart.  This  is  on  ground 
of  just  ordinary  fertility. 

If  the  ground  is  rather  poor,  and 
especially  if  it  is  inclined  to  be 
weedy,  it  will  be  well  to  drop  the 
potatoes  three  feet  apart,  two  or 
three  pieces  of  seed  to  the  hill.  By 
doing  this,  one  will  be  able  to 
"check"  the  potatoes,  so  they  may 
be  cultivated  crosswise.  This  is 
accomplished  by  having  a  long  cord, 
string,  or  check-row  wire  to  stretch 
across  the  patch,  the  potatoes  be- 
ing dropped  along  this  line,  at  the 
point  of  intersection  with  the  laid- 
out  rows. 

We  cover  the  potatoes  only  about 
two  inches  deep  at  the  time  of 
planting.  The  hoe,  while  a  little 
slower  method  than  the  plow  or 
cultivator,  gives  more  uniformity  in 
covering.  Then,  just  as  the  potato 
plants  are  ready  to  burst  thru  the 
soil,  a  good  harrowing  is  given  the 
ground,  which  puts  down  all  weeds, 
gives  the  potatoes  the  desired 
depth  of  covering  for  good  results, 
and  leaves  the  soil  in  fine  condition 
for  future  cultivation.  The  light 
covering  at  first  induces  rapid  ger- 
mination, and  at  the  same  time 
avoids  the  rot  which  the  dampness 
and  chill  of  early  spring  often 
cause  in  deep-planted  potatoes. 

Another  good  harrowing  is  given 
the  potatoes  just  as  the  plants  final- 
ly come  thru  the  ground.  This 
practically  levels  the  furrows  in 
which  the  seed  were  planted,  and 
enables  the  plants  to  get  an  even 
start  with  the  weed  pests. 

The  disc,  reversed  so  it  will  throw 
the  dirt  toward  the  plants,  is  the 
finest  tool  we  ever  have  used  at  the 

Aec^ntl  cu,tivation  °f  the  potatoes. 
A  V-shaped  box  is  swung  over  the 
potato  rows  to  prevent  covering 
the  vines,  and  to  allow  the  fine  soil 
to  roll  in  against  the  plants. 

The  second  cultivation,  given 
with  the  cultivator,  is  not  quite  so 
deep,  nor  so  close  to  the  plants,  as 
the  root-system  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed; while  the  third  working  is 
still  further  away  from  the  vines, 
the  shovels  being  allowed  to  throw 
the  dirt  up  against  the  vines,  slight- 
ly hilling  up  the  rows.  If  anything 
is  used  on  the  field  after  this,  it 
chould  be  the  five-shovel  cultivator 
0  •  the  one-row  harrow,  letting  the 


implement  run  not  more  than  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  thus  keeping  down 
weeds  and  maintaining  the  dust  mulch. 

— M.  C. 

Don't  Be  Fooled 
THE  disinfection  of  seed  potatoes  by 
soaking  in  corrosive  sublimate  or 
in  formaldehyde  is  recommended  as  a 
measure  that  will  tend  to  improve  the 
germination  and  lessen  the  danger  of 
scab.  Such  treatment  is,  on  the  whole, 
profitable,  but  has  several  Imitations 
which  should  be  clearly  recognized  to 
prevent  disappointment.     The  object 


of  disinfecting  seed  potatoes  is  to  de- 
stroy the  germs  of  scab  and  other  sur- 
face parasites  which  might  otherwise 
be  planted  with  the  seed  and  infect  the 
new  crop.  Only  surface  infections  are 
reached  by  this  method.  It  is  only 
partially  effective  against  deep  pits  of 
common  scab.  Neither  corrosive  sub- 
limate nor  formaldehyde,  as  ordinarily 
used,  will  destroy  silver  scurf.  Either 
one  will  kill  surface  infections  of 
blackleg,  but  neither  will  reach  the  in- 
ternal infections  common  in  tubers 
from  blackleg  hills.  Neither  Fusarium 
wilt  nor  late  blight  infection  in  potato 
tubers  can  be  reached  by  any  seed 


treatment,  nor  can  any  of  the  non- 
parasitic diseases  of  potatoes,  such  as 
mosaic,  leaf  roll,  and  curly  dwarf,  thus 
be  prevented. 


Practical  potato  growers  are  coming 
to  see  that  many  troubles  of  the  potato 
plant  have  their  beginning  in  faulty 
storage  conditions. 

To  give  satisfaction,  seed  stock 
must  be  in  a  sound,  vigorous,  growing 
condition  when  planted.  If  the  tubers 
have  been  damaged  by  uneven  temper- 
atures, causing  them  to  sprout  and 
shrivel,  a  very  weak  and  uneven  stand 
of  vines  may  result. 
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Friction 

Is  the  Problem  Solved  in 

Hudson  Super-Six 


This  is  to  give  you  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  the  Super-Six  motor 
means. 

This  is  why  it  holds  unquestioned 
the  leading  place  in  Motordom.  Why 
it  won  all  the  worth-while  records. 
Why  it  stopped  the  trend  toward 
Eights  and  Twelves.  And  why  it 
gave  supremacy — perhaps  forever — 
to  this  new  type  of  a  Six. 

What  Friction  Does 

Motion  causes  friction.  You  know 
this  in  farm  machinery.  It  is  friction 
that  finally  destroys  it. 

In  a  high-speed  motor  the  vibration 
makes  friction  a  big  problem.  A 
large  part  of  the  power  is  consumed 
by  it.  The  motor's  endurance  is 
limited. 

So  the  chief  problem  in  motor  car 
engineering  has  been  the  reduction  of 

friction. 

Sixes  Disappointed 

The  Six-type  was  adopted  to  lessen 
this  vibration.  The  Light  Six,  with 
small  bore,  was  made  to  lessen  it 
further.  But  the  highest  attainment 
in  a  Light  Six  proved  a  disappoint- 
ment. Motor  friction  was  not  reduced 
as  engineers  had  hoped. 

So  some  leading  makers,  including 
the  Hudson,  started  tests  with  Eights 
and  Twelves.  It  was  hoped  that  twin 
motors,  set  at  angles,  would  solve  the 
friction  problem. 

Then  Came  This 

That  was  in  1915.  Many  engineers 
thought  the  Six  type  was  doomed. 
That  the  V-types  would  displace  it, 
as  they  had  in  certain  cars. 

But  in  that  year  Hudson  engineers 
invented  the  Super-Six.  In  December, 
1915,  we  were  granted  patents  on  it. 


Tests  proved  that  this  invention 
added  80  per  cent  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Six.  And  it  did  that  solely  by 
reducing  friction  beyond  any  other 
type. 

AH  Records  Won 

Last  year,  in  a  hundred  tests,  the 
Super-Six  won  all  the  stock-car  records 
which  can  prove  a  motor's  value.  It 
won  the  records  for  speed,  for  hill- 
climbing,  for  quick  acceleration  and 
endurance. 

It  broke  the  24-hour  endurance 
record  by  32  per  cent.  It  twice  broke 
the  transcontinental  record  in  one 
continuous  7  000 -mile  round  trip. 

So,  in  performance  and  endurance, 
the  Super-Six  has  no  rival.  And  that 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  friction  is 
reduced  almost  to  nil. 

The  Economy  Car 

This  endurance  will  probably 
double  the  life  of  the  Hudson  car. 
The  reduction  of  friction  saves  im- 
mense power  waste. 

In  addition,  we  this  year  add  to  the 
Hudson  a  wonderful  gasoline  saver. 

So  the  Hudson  Super -Six  means 
economy  to  you.  It  means  a  daily 
saving — in  the  long  run,  a  very  big 
saving. 

It  means  pride  in  your  car.  The 
Super-Six  owner  knows  that  he  rules 
the  road.  And,  in  beauty  and  luxury, 
the  car  stands  out  as  a  master-piece 
in  any  crowd. 

You  can  have  all  this,  and  still  save 
money,  because  of  the  Super-Six 
economies.  These  are  things  to  con- 
sider well  when  you  buy  a  car  to  keep. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
Hudson  dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 
Let  him  show  you  all  the  ways  in 
which  this  master  car  excels. 


Phaeton,  7-passcnger,  $1650 
Cabriolet,  3- passenger,  1950 


Touring  Sedan    .    .    .  $2175 

Limousine   2925 

(All  prices  f.  o.  6.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  $2925 

Town  Car  Landaulet  .  3025 
Limousine  Landaulet  .  3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  ^ 
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A  BIG  MAN  IN  A  BIG  FIELD 


How  One  Banker  Built  Up  the  Cattle  Business  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas 


D 


OWN  in  Oklahoma  City  there  is  a  big  banker, 
small  in  stature  but  big  in  foresight  and 
business  ability,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  one  man  or  thing  to  put  cattle  on  the 
farms  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  This  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Oklahoma  Stock  Yards  National  Bank. 
During  the  past  seven  years  he  has  loaned  over 
$45,000,000  to  farmers  of  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  New 
Mexico;  these  millions 


By  James  A.  King 

Yards  National  Bank,  shows  that  its  business  nat- 
urally brought  it  in  intimate  touch  with  the  cattle 
and  livestock  industry  of  this  great  Southwestern 
country.  Its  president  and  other  officers  saw  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  a  big  lending  field  which 


farmers  who  needed  money  with  which  to  buy  cows 
and  carry  them  until  their  offspring  were  ready 
to  market;  making  the  loans  at  much  lower  rates 
of  interest  than  this  class  could  be  had  before,  and 
making  them  long  enough  to  enable  the  farmers  to 
produce  and  market  as  finished  beef  animals  a  crop 
of  calves.  They  also  sent  the  word  to  the  small 
country  bankers  that  they  would  discount  at  an 

attractively    low  rate 


of  money  to  be  used  in 
breeding  and  feeding 
cattle,  and  the  loans  se- 
cured by  the  cattle 
themselves.  The  prime 
difference  between  the 
livestock  loans  which 
he  makes  and  the  old- 
style  livestock  loans  is 
this:  It  used  to  be  the 
custom  to  loan  money 
only  on  steers  on  feed, 
while  this  banker  loaned 
money  on  cows. 

Other  bankers  and 
money  lenders  had  con- 
fined their  loans  to 
steers  on  feed  because 
steers  on  feed  would  be 
matured  and  cashed  in 
within  a  few  weeks,  or 
months  at  the  latest. 
This  gave  a  high  grade 
security  on  a  loan 
which  would  mature  in 
a  short  time  and  ren- 
der the  money  avail- 
able for  loaning  again 
on  more  cattle  or  on 
commercial  security. 
They  fought  shy  of 
cows  and  calves,  breed- 
ing stock  in  other 
words,  because  such 
loans  would  have  to  be 
longer  lived,  and  this 
class  of  stock  was  not 
considered  to  be  as 
good  security  as  were 
steers   on    feed.  The 

farmer's  only  chance  to  get  a  loan  on  breeding 
stock  was  his  local  bank  with  limited  resources, 
and  he  had  to  pay  those  proverbial  Southern  and 
Southwestern  high  rates  of  Interest.  These  banks 
were  not  much  help  to  the  man  who  needed  money 
with  which  to  produce  cattle  to  feed. 
The  name  of   this  bank,  the   Oklahoma  Stock 


This  Banker  Realized  That  Cons  anil  Their  Calves  Mere  Just  as  Good  Security  for  Loans  as  Were 
Steers  at  the  Feed  Bunkers.  He  Acted  on  This  Principle  and  Vastly  Increased  the  Number  of  Steers  at 
the  Feed  Bunkers  on  Small  Farms  in  Big  States,  Made  More  Money  for  Those  Farmers  and  for  Himself 

was  practically  unworked,  a  field  where  their  loans 
would  increase  the  total  volume  of  livestock  in  the 
country  and  so  augment  the  volume  of  other  direct 
and  indirect  business  which  they  would  have  to 
handle  in  future  years.  So  they  published  the 
good  word  broadcast  thruout  that  great  Southwest- 
ern territory  that  they  would  lend  money  direct  to 


any  notes  they  might 
have  from  farmers  for 
similar  loans.  The  re- 
sult was  that,  as  stated 
before,  they  have 
loaned  over  $45,000,000 
in  this  way  during  the 
past  seven  years  and 
are  still  doing  a  big 
business — in  fact,  a  big- 
ger business  in  this 
class  of  loans  each 
year. 

S  o  successful  was 
this  bank  in  collecting 
its  loans  when  they  fell 
due  that  other  banks, 
livestock  commission 
firms  and  loan  com- 
panies who  had  pre- 
viously refused  to  make 
this  class  of  loans  — 
and  confined  their  ac- 
tivities entirely  to 
steers  on  feed — began 
to  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice. By  the  end  of  the 
second  year  these  other 
money  firms  began  to 
do  this  same  class  of 
business  themselves. 
Now,  comparatively 
speaking,  these  profes- 
sional lenders  of  money 
are  having  as  much 
trouble  in  finding  good 
opportunities  to  loan 
money  on  good  breed- 
ing stock  as  the  farm- 
ers of  that  territory 
once  had  in  finding  a  lender  who  would  loan  them 
money  on  breeding  stuff. 

The  effect  of  this  campaign  of  this  bank  on  the 
farming  business  of  that  territory  is  even  more 
striking  than  its  effect  on  the  lending  business. 
Thousands  of  small  farmers  all  over  these  States, 
Continued  on  Page  59 


Behind  the  Battle  Front 

Marshaling  Our  Farms  for  Preparedness  for  Peace  or  for  War 


Prepare  for  Everything 

THE  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  all  men 
and  women  Demonstration  Agents  in  South 
Carolina  by  W.  W.  Long,  Director  of  Exten- 
sion. The  same  basic  principles  should  be  followed 
by  farmers  and  Demonstration  Agents  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  conditions,  as  being  reported,  of  the  food 
crops  of  the  world  if  not  alarming  are  serious.  This 
is  especially  true  when  we  realize  that  the  reserves 
will  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  this  crop  year. 

It  is  reported  that  the  English  wheat  crop  is  ex- 
ceedingly backward.  The  Dutch  crop  is  small. 
The  French  crop  is  very  much  less  than  usual,  and 
what  is  most  alarming,  Argentina  will  have  little 
wheat  or  corn  to  export.  The  Australian  wheat 
crop  is  reported  50,000,000  bushels  less  than  last 
year's.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  English  gov- 
ernment has  contracted  for  the  entire  surplus  of 
this  year's  wheat  crop  of  Canada.  Wheat  in  the 
winter  growing  States  in  our  country  has  suffered 
much  for  the  want  of  moisture.  Early  vegetables  in 
the  Southern  States  have  been  destroyed  by  recent 
freezes.  Coming  nearer  home,  the  prospects  for 
wheat  and  oat  crops  in  South  Carolina  are  the  most 
discouraging  in  years.  The  season  is  very  back- 
ward and,  therefore,  little  gardening  has  been  done 
in  this  State. 

The  country  is  virtually  in  a  state  of  war  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  a  short  time 
thousands  of  young  men  may  be  called  from  the 
^elds  to  arms.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  impress 
uoon  all  classes  of  our  people  the  urgent  need  of 
growing  all  vegetables  for  table  use  and  for  canning 
pu  r  poses. 

You  shoubl  take  this  matter  up  not  only  with  the 
farmers  but  with  the  officials  and  residents  of  cities 


and  villages  and  bring  about  organizations  for  the 
cultivation  of  vacant  lots  in  food  crops.  Chambers 
of  commerce,  women's  clubs  and  every  agency 
should  be  appealed  to  to  assist  in  this  most  import- 
ant work.  The  production  of  forage  crops  on  large 
areas,  particularly  the  velvet  bean,  sorghum,  Su- 
dan grass,  cowpeas  and  soy  beans,  is  urgent.  The 
acreage  in  corn  should  be  greatly  increased. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  with  spring 
pigs.  Hogs  are  now  selling  in  the  northern  mar- 
kets at  15%  cents  a  pound  on  foot;  beef  cattle  from 
10  to  12  cents  a  pound  on  foot  with  every  prospect 
of  increasing.  The  acreage  of  sweet  potatoes  should 
be  increased  many  fold.  Every  farmer  should  plant 
a  crop  of  fall  Irish  potatoes — the  Lookout  Mountain 
variety  if  obtainable. 

With  the  food  supply  of  the  world  in  its  present 
condition,  we  may  be  assured  of  a  profitable  demand 
for  all  food  crops.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our 
country  to  produce  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
family  and,  in  the  event  that  war  is  declared,  for 
the  men  who  are  performing  their  patriotic  duty. 
The  indications  are  that  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Civil  War  we  will  be  unable  to  purchase  supplies 
from  other  countries.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  produce  them  at  home.  This  possibility  of 
shortage  may  bring  some  of  our  people  to  actual 
suffering. 

Good  Management  Necessary 

PURCHASING  food  supplies  and  planning  and 
preparing  three  meals  a  day  has  always  been  a 
problem,  but  with  the  increase  in  food  prices 
the  problem  is  becoming  more  difficult  every  day. 
The  abnormal  price  of  certain  foods  leads  the  care- 
ful housewife  to  seek  substitutes,  but  if  she  does  not 
know  the  relative  values  of  the  different  foods  she 


cannot  make  her  substitutes  intelligently.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  part  that  each  of  the  different  classes 
of  foods  performs  in  the  body  upkeep  is  essential. 
Without  this  knowledge  serious  mistakes  may  be 
made.  The  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  makes 
a  few  suggestions  relative  to  decreasing  the  cost 
of  living. 

1 —  Make  a  thoro  study  of  the  different  classes  of 
foods  and  the  function  of  each  in  the  body. 

2 —  Plan  meals  carefully  so  that  foods  are  not  du- 
plicated. For  instance,  do  not  serve  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes  in  the  same  meal;  cheese  and  meat;  rice 
and  potatoes;  spinach  and  lettuce;  navy  beans  and 
meat. 

3 —  Substitute  in  part,  corn  starch  for  eggs;  rice 
for  potatoes;  meat  substitutes  for  meat;  some  good 
oil  for  olive  oil;  some  product  for  butter,  especially 
in  cooking;  cornmeal  for  wheat  flour.  Milk  is  one 
of  the  best  foods  and  consequently  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  higher  priced  foods.  Skimmilk  has  a  high 
protein  value. 

The  cost  of  living  may  be  reduced  by: 

1 —  Purchasing  food  supplies  in  large  quantities 
when  a  good  storeroom  is  available,  and  by  pur- 
chasing foods  in  season. 

2—  Preparing  the  exact  amount  of  food  needed. 
Some  foods  cannot  be  warmed  or  made  over. 

3—  Planning  meals  to  utilize  all  "left  overs"  and 
thus  reducing  the  waste  which  ordinarily  goes  to 
the  garbage  can. 

4—  Training  children,  and  adults  as  well,  not  to 
waste  foods  at  the  table  by  leaving  quantities  on 
their  plates.  ... 

5—  Doing  your  own  marketing,  if  possible. 

6—  Orowing  vegetables  on  every  foot  of  ground 

Continued  on  Page  61 
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Farm  Insurance  in  Switzerland 

This  Little  Republic  Subsidizes  the  Purely  Cooperative  Companies 


THE  only  important  branches  of  agricultural 
insurance  in  Switzerland  are  those  against 
loss  on  livestock  and  against  damage  by 
hail.  The  former,  especially  the  insurance  on  cat- 
tle, is  particularly  important,  for  dairying  is  rela- 
tively the  most  extensive  branch  of  Swiss  agricul- 
ture, being  the  basis  for  the  important  cheese  and 
condensed  milk  industries.  Adequate  protection 
against  damage  by  hail  is  more  necessary  in  Switz- 
erland because  of  its  peculiar  climatic  and  topo- 
graphical conditions,  the  frequent  hailstorms  caus- 
ing great  damage — especially  to  the  grapes  and 
other  fruit  crops  that  constitute  the  second  branch 
in  importance  of  Swiss  agriculture.  These  rea- 
sons, coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  small  farmers 
with  limited  capital  still  predominate  in  Switzer- 
land, indicate  the  importance  of  and,  in  fact,  the 
practical  necessity  for  adequate  insurance  protec- 
tion in  these  two  lines.  Insurance  for  livestock 
and  against  damage  by  hail  are  said  to  have  ex- 
isted in  Switzerland  in  one  form  or  another  since 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  present  both  are 
quite  generally  established  on  a  mutual  basis  and 
both  generally  enjoy  subsidies  by  the  federal  as 
well  as  the  various  cantonal  governments. 

Livestock  insurance  in  Switzerland  comprises 
insurance  of  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  asses,  and 
of  the  so-called  small  livestock  (goats,  sheep,  hogs, 
etc.).  The  forms  or  systems  of  or- 
ganization of  Swiss  livestock  insur- 
ance are  grouped  into  three  classes: 
Class  1,  the  local  mutual  associa- 
tions, which  provide  compulsory  in- 
surance within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts and  which  enjoy  subsidies  by 
both  federal  and  cantonal  govern- 
ments. Class  2,  the  local  mutual  as- 
sociations offering  optional  (not 
compulsory)  insurance,  which  are, 
therefore,  excluded  from  federal  gov- 
ernment subsidies.  Class  3,  the  four 
private  insurance  companies— three 
mutual  and  one  stock  company — 
that  operate  in  all  parts  of  Switzer- 
land and  which,  altho  enjoying  no 
government  subsidies,  are,  neverthe- 
less, with  all  other  private  insurance 
companies,  subject  to  federal  gov- 
ernment control. 

The  insurance  of  cattle  is  far  more 
important  and  more  extensively 
practiced  than  that  of  horses  or  the 
so-called  small  livestock.  Cattle  are, 
therefore,  usually  insured  by  the 
local  compulsory  subsidized  associa- 
tions described  under  class  1.  The 
insurance  of  the  other  classes  of  live- 
stock is  generally  not  compulsory 
and  therefore  not  subsidized,  and  is 
generally  provided  by  the  local  op- 
tional associations  and  the  private 
insurance  companies  mentioned  un- 
der classes  2  and  3,  which  also  sup- 
ply the  only  insurance  available  for 
beef  cattle  and  traders'  stock — 
young  calves,  old  cows,  and  other 
classes  of  cattle  that  are  usually  ex- 
cluded from  the  compulsory  subsi- 
dized insurance.  The  Perleberger 
Versicherungs  Aktiengesellschaft, 
which  is  included  under  class  3,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  reports, 
has  thus  far  issued  insurance  cover- 
ing beef  cattle  only. 

Of  the  amount  of  the  total  insur- 
ance covered  by  the  three  forms  of  insurance  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  that  of  the 
subsidized  local  compulsory  associations  is  by  far 
the  greatest;  in  1913  it  was  $79,876,339,  as  compared 
with  probably  $3,860,000  to  $5,970,000— exact  sta- 
tistics are  not  obtainable — and  $3,391,695  for  those 
covered  by  the  local  optional  associations  and  pri- 
vate companies,  respectively.  The  number  of  the 
local  compulsory  associations  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent cantons,  Baselstadt  having  only  three  and 
Canton  Zurich  some  200.  Of  the  local  optional  asso- 
ciations there  were  in  all,  according  to  the  latest 
Swiss  directory,  thirty-seven  for  the  insurance  of 
Lo^eB,,twenty"Beven  for  ca"16  and  two  for  hogs. 

The  local  compulsory  livestock  associations  en- 
joying subsidies  from  both  the  federal  and  cantonal 
governments  constitute  not  only  the  most  exten- 
sive but  the  most  complete  unified  form  of  livestock 
insurance  in  force  in  Switzerland.  This  insurance 
is  based  upon  Article  13  of  the  federal  law  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  of  December  22,  1893, 
which  provides  that  as  soon  as  the  cantons  or  the 
associations  of  the  cattlemen  in  certain  districts 
have  made  livestock  insurance  obligatory  in  their 
respective  territories  the  federal  government  will 
pay  over  to  the  governments  of  the  respective  can- 
tons livestock  insurance  subsidies  equal  to  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  different  cantonal  gov- 


ernments themselves,  thus  making  a  double  subsidy. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  remained  unaltered 
until  the  decree  of  the  federal  council  of  October 
30,  1914,  which  limited  federal  contributions  for  the 
year  1914  to  29  and  10  cents,  and  for  subsequent 
years  to  19  and  8  cents,  respectively,  per  head  of 
cattle  or  head  of  so-called  small  livestock  insured 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
decree  further  limited  federal  contributions  after 
January  1,  1915,  to  the  insurance  of  cattle  and  goats, 
there  having  been  found  insufficient  demand  to  war- 
rant contributions  to  the  insurance  of  hogs,  sheep 
and  other  livestock. 

The  reason  for  limiting  federal  contributions  in 
the  case  of  compulsory  insurance  of  rattle  is  ex- 
plained as  follows:  From  1909  to  1912,  inclusive, 
the  twelve  cantons  that  were  paying  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  animals  insured  contributed  an 
average  of  20  cents  per  head  insured,  while  the 
three  cantons  that  paid  in  proportion  to  the  pre- 
miums received  contributed  an  average  of  35  cents 
per  head,  and  the  two  cantons  that  paid  In  propor- 
tion to  the  indemnities  paid  contributed  an  average 
of  36  cents  per  head.  In  spite  of  the  larger  can- 
tonal contributions  in  the  two  last  instances  which 
called  for  similar  increases  in  the  contributions  by 
the  federal  government,  it  was  decided  that  the  in- 
surance associations  that  enjoyed  the  larger  con- 


TABLE  SHOWING  LIVESTOCK  INSURANCE 
IN  SWITZERLAND  IN  1914 


Cantons 


Amount  of 
insurance 

Zurich : 

Cattle,  etc  $11,G85,861 

Small  stock   829,642 

Berne: 

Cattle,   etc   21,938,889 


Small  stock  

Uri:  Cattle,  etc  

Glarus:  Cattle,  etc   1,189.231 

Freiburg:  Cattle,  etc   7,389,391 

Solothurn : 

Cattle,  etc  

Goats   

Baselstadt:   Cattle,  etc.. 
Basel  land : 

Cattle,   etc   1,828,965 

Goats    4,183 

Schauffhausen : 

Cattle,    etc   1,293,686 

Small  stock  

Graubunden:  Cattle,  etc. 
Aargau : 

Cattle,  etc  

Goats   

Thurgau : 

Stock  over  1%  years   5,505,325 

Stock  under  1%  years....  212,313 

Tessin:  Cattle,  etc  '.  413,478 

Wadt:  Cattle,  etc   5,463,567 

Wallis:  Cattle,  etc   1.632,380 

Neuchatel:  Cattle,  etc   1,064,298 

Genf:  Cattle,  etc   1,200,901 


62,487 
1,214,416 


3,236,397 
55,205 
165,980 


63,309 
6,658,636 

7,269.248 
53,173 


Total: 

Cattle,    etc  $79,362,962 

Small  stock   567,949 


Grand  total: 

1914   $79,930,911 

1913    79,876,339 


No. 
Insured 

121,097 
20,094 

227,346 
3.806 
13,462 
12,851 
75.250 

42,400 
7,695 
1,720 

18,953 
602 

14,577 
5,154 
74,676 

75,329 
7,653 

57,050 
12,942 
7,435 
64,795 
30,312 
11,029 
10,691 


871,905 
45,004 


916,909 
873,033 


Indem-  Contributions 
nities     Cantonal  Federal 


$178,514 
5,981 

158,461 
1,078 
17,463 
19,548 
29,769 

23.200 
1,865 
1,584 

9,518 
174 

23,010 
1,856 
121,932 

39,918 
2,094 

66,218 
3,505 
6,931 

56,690 

18,773 
7,772 

29,220 


$812,026 
13,048 


$825,074 
832,630 


$  45,750 


43,878 
147 

5,859 
3.860 
11,619 

8,183 
445 

960 

3,658 
47 

5,749 
464 
26,776 

14,538 
738 

11,011 
1,249 
1,037 

14,899 
5,850 
2,234 
4,127 


$211,237 
1,841 


$213,078 
209,220 


tributious  had  not  shown  themselves  proportion- 
ately more  capable  in  combating  tuberculosis  among 
cattle  or  in  otherwise  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare of  their  districts.  From  considerations  of 
economy,  therefore,  the  federal  contributions  were 
limited ;  but  the  cantonal  governments  are  still  per- 
mitted to  pay  as  high  contributions  as  are  compat- 
ible with  their  respective  budgets.  They  are  also 
permitted  to  make  their  contributions  proportionate, 
as  they  see  fit,  either  to  the  number  of  animals  in- 
sured to  the  premiums  received,  or  to  the  indemni- 
ties paid. 

The  local  compulsory  livestock  insurance  with 
government  subsidy  was  originally  established  in 
only  two  cantons,  but  it  has  since  spread  to  seven- 
teen cantons,  and  at  present  provides  insurance  for 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
the  cattle  and  one-tenth  of  the  goats  in  Switzer- 
land. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  amount  of  the 
insurance,  the  number  of  animals  insured,  the  num- 
ber and  the  amount  of  the  indemnities  and  the  total 
cantonal  and  federal  contributions  (subsidies) 
during  1914. 

The  local  compulsory  livestock  insurance  in  the 
different  cantons  is  usually  against  loss  by  acci- 
dent or  sickness,  loss  by  fire  being  generally  ex- 
cluded.   The  indemnities  paid  usually  amount  to 


from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value.  As 
previously  stated,  young  calves,  beef  cattle  and 
traders'  stock,  old  cows,  etc.,  are  generally  ex- 
cluded from  the  insurance  by  these  associations. 
With  the  exception  of  the  compulsory  insurance 
of  horses  in  the  Cantons  of  Freiburg  and  Wadt 
and  of  goats  in  the  Canton  of  Solothurn,  the  com- 
pulsory principle  applies  only  to  the  insurance  of 
cattle.  The  laws  on  the  subject  in  the  other  can- 
tons usually,  however,  provide  that  the  different 
insurance  associations  may  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  offer  optional  (not  compulsory) 
insurance  on  animals  other  than  cattle,  in  their 
respective  districts. 

In  the  case  of  local  optional  subsidized  live- 
stock insurance  associations  which,  being  unsub- 
sidized,  would  probably  be  the  most  nearly  appli- 
cable to  conditions  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
no  unified  system  of  organization  nor  any  compre- 
hensive statistics,  as  is  the  case  of  other  forms  of 
livestock  insurance.  Since  comparatively  less  pro- 
vision is  made  in  class  1  for  the  insurance  of 
horses,  this  class  is  relatively  more  important  in 
the  mutual  unsubsidized  insurance  that  embraces 
in  all  thirty-seven  associations,  including  also  mu- 
tual cantonal  associations  in  the  Cantons  of  Zurich, 
Graubunden,  St.  Gall,  Aargau,  Baselland  and  Solo- 
thurn. Nineteen  of  these  associations  are  in  the 
Canton  of  Berne,  which  includes,  ac- 
cording to  recent  statistics,  over 
one-fourth  of  the  horses  of  Switzer- 
land. The  mutual  unsubsidized  in- 
surance of  cattle  is  declining  in 
Switzerland,  since  this  insurance  is 
being  more  and  more  provided  by 
the  subsidized  associations. 

The  unsubsidized  horse  insurance 
associations  are  generally  strictly 
mutual  associations  which,  however, 
always  require  their  members  in 
each  instance  to  insure  all  horses 
that  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
the  respective  associations.  They 
usually  provide  insurance  against 
sickness  or  accident  of  horses,  based 
upon  the  assessed  valuations,  which 
are  generally  limited,  the  limits  in 
the  different  associations  being  from 
about  $290  to  $425  per  horse.  In 
case  of  a  complete  loss,  the  associa- 
tions generally  pay  from  70  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation. 

The  unsubsidized  livestock  insur- 
ance by  the  three  private  mutual 
companies,  which  are  all  under  fed- 
eral control,  and  which  operate  in  all 
parts  of  Switzerland,  covers  in  gen- 
eral only  those  classes  of  livestock 
for  which  either  no  provision  has 
been  made  under  the  compulsory 
subsidized  insurance  by  local  asso- 
ciations, or  which  are  in  districts 
where  there  are  no  local  insurance 
associations  for  those  particular 
classes.  The  extent  of  the  Swiss 
business  of  these  four  private  com- 
panies during  1913,  the  last  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available,  fol- 
lows: Amount  insurance  in  force, 
$3,961,695;  premiums  received,  $123,- 
196;  losses  paid  $104,441. 

The  Swiss  Hail  Insurance  Com- 
pany, a  mutual  company  established 
in  1880,  with  headquarters  at  Alto 
Beckenhofstrasse  48,  Zurich  6,  has 
a  practical  monopoly  of  the  insurance  against  dam- 
age by  hail  in  Switzerland.  The  only  exception  is 
the  "Assurance  le  Paragrele"  at  Neuchatel,  Can- 
ton of  Neuchatel,  which  is  also  a  mutual  company 
formed  by  the  Neuchatel  owners  of  vineyards,  and 
which  offers  insurance  only  against  hail  damages 
to  grape  growers  in  that  canton.  The  Swiss  Hail 
Insurance  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  in- 
surance in  all  parts  of  Switzerland,  against  dam- 
age by  hail,  not  only  to  grapes  and  other  fruits,  but 
to  grains,  vegetables,  hay  and  grass,  tobacco  and 
other  products  of  the  soil. 

Unfortunately,  the  very  year  that  the  Swiss  Hail 
Insurance  Company  was  established  was  the  most 
disastrous  for  hail  damage  of  the  entire  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  years  1881,  1883  and  1885  were 
also  exceptionally  bad  years.  During  each  of  these 
years  the  newly-formed  association  was  compelled, 
in  order  to  pay  its  indemnities,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  same  supplementary  premiums  that  had 
proven  a  bane  to  the  cantonal  hail  insurance  com- 
panies. During  these  times  the  demand  began  to 
be  made  that  the  federal  government  should,  owing, 
to  the  economic  importance  of  this  matter,  in  some 
way  subsidize  the  insurance  against  damage  by  hail. 

Failing,  partly  upon  constitutional  grounds,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  still  comparatively  undeveloped 
Continued  on  Page  69 


$  35,058 
1.939 

43,878 
147 
3,894 
3,720 

11,449 

8,183 
445 
498 

3,658 
47 

4,220 
498 
21,619 

14,538 
738 

11,011 
1.249 
1,037 

14.899 
5,850 
2,234 
3,095 


$190,090 
3,814 


$193,904 
209,220 
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Ramblings  Round  the  Ranch 

Colts,  Crops,  Seeds,  Flies  and  Flowers — All  Need  Considerable  Attention 


Care  of  the  Colt 


THE  early  troubles  of  the  foal  are  apt  to  be 
navel  ill,  constipation  and  scours.  Navel  ill 
seems  to  be  caused  by  germs  that  get  into 
the  body  thru  the  navel  cord  at  birth.  To  guard 
against  it,  have  the  colt  dropped  in  a  clean  stall  or 
in  a  pasture.  Then  the  navel  cord  should  be  cut  off 
about  two  inches  from  the  body,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready been  broken  that  close  or  closer,  a  string 
dipped  in  a  mild  disinfectant  tied  about  the  end  of 
the  cord  and  the  cord  painted  over  with  a  mixture 
composed  of  one  part  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  and 
three  parts  of  glycerin  once  a  day  till  it  dries  off. 
The  mare's  udder  should  be  rinsed  off  with  a  weak 
disinfectant,  too,  before  the  colt  is  allowed  to  suck. 

The  first  milk,  or  colostrum,  is 
laxative  and  usually  cleans  the  di- 
gestive tract  within  six  to  eight 
hours.  If  the  bowels  do  not  move, 
such  a  laxative  as  two  ounces  of  cas- 
tor oil  can  be  given,  and  a  couple  of 
ounces  of  warm  water  with  a  little 
glycerin  injected  into  the  rectum. 
It  is  hard  to  determine  what  causes 
scours  or  diarrhea  in  each  individ- 
ual case,  but  the  common  causes 
are  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  mare's  milk  due  to  nervousness, 
overwork  or  changes  in  feed,  allow- 
ing the  colt  to  gorge  itself  from  the 
full  udder  of  a  mare  that  has  become 
quite  warm  from  overwork,  and 
from  filth  in  the  food. 

When  the  colt  is  four  weeks  old,  it 
will  begin  to  eat  a  little  grain ;  whole 
oats  are  the  best.  The  colt  should 
have  a  chance  to  nurse  every  two  or 
three  hours  until  it  is  about  three 
months  old.  This  is  also  for  the  good 
of  the  mare,  as  her  udder  will  fill  up 
in  about  three  hours  and  if  the  colt 
does  not  nurse,  or  the  mare  is  not 
milked,  there  is  danger  that  the  ud- 
der will  become  damaged  and  the 
milk  flow  so  lessened  that  there  will 
not  be  enough  for  the  colt.  If 
cow's  milk  must  be  fed,  dilute  it 
with  about  one-third  water  and  two 
level  tablespoon fuls  of  sugar  to  each 
quart.  Ordinarily  a  colt  should 
nurse  until  it  is  six  months  old.  when 
it  can  be  weaned  without  any  set- 
back. Grain  should  be  fed,  as  with- 
out it  a  good  growth  will  not  result. 
The  valuable  imported  horses  that 
have  been  so  much  in  demand  in  this 
country  are  fed  grain  from  the  time 
they  are  old  enough  to  eat,  till  ma- 
ture. 


Kill  Her  Right  Now 

IT  IS  commonly  supposed  that  the  housefly  begins 
laying  eggs  as  soon  as  she  emerges  from  her 
filthy  breeding  place.  If  this  were  true,  a  fly 
swatting  campaign  could  not  accomplish  the  desired 
results,  because  young  larvae  would  be  continually 
feeding,  growing  and  maturing  in  the  breeding  me- 
dia of  their  ancestors  who  had  been  swatted  after 
their  eggs  were  laid. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  lapse  of  time  between 
the  emergence  of  the  adult  fly  and  the  laying  of 
eggs.  This  period  in  which  the  eggs  are  being 
formed  is  called  the  "preoviposition"  period.  It  is 
the  most  important  time  in  the  swatting  campaign, 
for  if  the  adult  flies  are  killed  or  trapped  before 


Change  the  Oil 


NOT  enough  attention  is  given 
by  drivers  of  automobiles  to 
the  changing  of  the  rubricat- 
ing oil  in  the  crank  case.  Fresh  oil 
is  poured  in  the  crank  case  from 
time  to  time,  but  no  thought  is  given 
to  what  happens  to  this  oil.  The  oil 
breaks  down  into  gum  and  carbon  as 
It  wears  out,  neither  of  which  will 
lubricate.  Pouring  fresh  oil  into  this 
mixture  simply  dilutes  it.  There  is 
also  water,  which  will  separate  from 
oil  into  the  bottom  of  the  crank  case, 
as  well  as  dirt  and  material  which 
will  have  a  tendency  to  clog  up  the 
strainer  of  the  oil  pump  and  cause 
Berious  trouble. 

Once  in  every  2,000  miles  the  crank 
case  should  be  drained  of  oil  and  the 
oil  strainer  cleaned.  A  gallon  of 
kerosene  is  put  in  and  the  engine  run 
for  about  a  minute  and  the  kerosene 
drained  off.  It  Is  surprising  how 
black  and  dirty  this  kerosene  will 
be  and  what  dirt  it  will  bring  out  with  it.  Then, 
when  fresh  oil  is  put  in  the  crank  case,  the  engine 
has  clean  oil.  Under  such  treatment  the  bearings 
will  stand  up  for  a  long  time  without  having  to  be 
taken  up. 

The  wear  on  the  whole  internal  mechanism 
of  the  motor  will  be  much  less.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  driver  will  save  many  dollars  in  fuel  bills. 
Friction  is  greatly  increased  on  the  inside  of  the 
engine  when  carbon  and  gum  are  present  in  the 
lubricant,  and  it  will  take  more  power  to  run  an 
engine,  and  the  engine  will  have  less  power  to  drive 
the  car.  Changing  the  oil  as  often  as  this  is  ap- 
parently an  expensive  procedure,  but  really  is  the 
cheapest  Insurance  for  long  life  that  the  engine  can 
have. 


The  Tie  That  Binds 


p  IVE  the  bo>s  and  girls  a  small  business  of  their  own.  Give  them  a  plot 
of  ti rou ml  to  work,  or  a  pig  or  a  calf  to  raise,  as  their  very  own;  let 
them  enter  Hie  Club  contests  in  your  county.  Then,  when  they  are  grown 
up,  they  will  want  to  kii  into  partnership  with  you  Instead  of  wanting  to 
leave  you  for  some  business  or  profession  in  the  city.  The  accompanying 
photographs,  taken  at  an  annual  round-up  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  in 
1 1  <■  ii  r  >  County,  Iowa,  show  the  interest  the  youngsters  take  in  this  work 
and  the  quality  of  the  products  resulting  from  their  work. 


they  lay  eggs,  all  chances  of  increase  from  their 
offspring  are  averted. 

This  period  of  immaturity  is  quite  short,  and  con- 
sequently the  time  for  killing  or  trapping  the  egg- 
fillod  mother  flies  Is  limited.  Concerted  efforts  in 
any  community  can,  however,  rid  that  community 
of  flies  and  disease  resulting  from  flies.  Fly  traps 
must  be  used  constantly  in  all  places  where  there 
are  the  greatest  number  of  flies.  Baiting  the  traps 
with  overripe  fruit,  decaying  meat  or  putrefying 
fish  will  instantly  attract  myriads  of  germ-laden 
flies.  If  the  traps  are  used  from  early  spring  to 
late  fall,  all  flies — both  egg- filled  mother  flies  and 
those  that  may  have  laid  their  eggs — will  be  caught. 
This  will  prevent  not  only  annoyance  by  flies,  but 
will  control  typhoid  fever  and  intestinal  diseases. 


Destroy  the  cause  and  you  immediately  remove  the 
effect.  Early  work,  before  flies  become  numerous, 
is  effective. 

Making  It  "Sweet  Home" 

THE  improvement  of  rural  highways  and  the 
building  of  good  roads  lay  a  new  responsi- 
bility upon  every  farmer.  It  means  that  there 
will  be  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  traffic  pass- 
ing by  his  homestead;  it  will  bring  him  more  close- 
ly in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  including  citi- 
zens from  the  immediate  neighborhood,  from  the 
surrounding  counties  and  indeed  from  many  parts 
of  other  States. 

The  farmer  and  his  home  life  are  now  brought 
more  directly  to  the  attention  of  the 
general  public.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  should  take  more  pride  in 
the  development  of  his  home  grounds. 
"A  man  is  known  by  the  company 
he  keeps,"  so  the  character  of  a  man 
is  judged  by  his  home  life  and  the 
atmosphere  with  which  he  surrounds 
himself. 

The  improvement  of  the  home 
grounds  does  not  necessarily  imply 
spending  great  sums  or  building  an 
extensive  "show  place"  decorated 
with  architectural  furnishings  and 
formal  gardens.  It  means  treating 
the  yard  as  an  out-of-door  living 
room;  as  a  part  of  the  house.  It 
means  keeping  it  clean  and  neat, 
and  comfortable  and  cheerful.  It 
should  be  decorated  with  fine  trees, 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  and  with 
annual  and  perennial  flowers  that 
fill  the  soul  with  gladness  and  make 
home  a  lovable  spot  surrounded  by 
endearing  associations,  that  tug  at 
the  heart-strings  and  give  the  full 
meaning  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

Beautify  the  Lawn 

HARDY  flowering  shrubs  in  ir- 
regular clumps  and  masses 
add  greatly  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  lawn,  and  require  but 
slight  care  after  the  first  year.  There 
is  small  initial  cost,  and  while  some 
hoeing  is  necessary  the  first  year  or 
two  little  attention  will  be  required 
afterward  except  to  prune  the  shrubs 
each  year. 

For  such  planting  the  following 
are  recommended  as  satisfactory: 
Spirea  Van  Houtei,  hydrangea  pani- 
culata  grandiflora,  Japan  snowball, 
rugosa  rose,  lilac,  Lady  Stanley  al- 
thea,  bush  honeysuckle  Morrowi, 
Thunberg's  barberry,  Thunberg's 
spirea  and  spirea  Anthony  Waterer. 
The  first  seven  are  medium-sized  to 
large  shrubs  and  should  stand  at 
least  five  feet  apart  in  the  mass.  The 
last  three  are  smaller,  suitable  as  a 
border  to  any  of  the  preceding  ones, 
and  should  be  spaced  three  feet  apart. 

N.  D.  Growers  Combine 

HE  growers  of  Grimm  alfalfa 
seed  in  North  Dakota  are  co- 
operating in  marketing  their 
seed.  The  seed  is  being  sent  to  Far- 
go, where  it  is  being  cleaned  and 
scarified.  No  seed  is  taken  that  con- 
tains seeds  of  noxious  weeds.  One 
member  had  fifty  bushels  of  seed,  but 
when  tested  at  the  seed  laboratory 
at  the  Agricultural  College  it  was 
found  to  contain  mustard,  so  it  had 
to  be  rejected.  The  result  is  that  this 
member  will  have  to  sell  his  seed 
for  about  half  what  it  would  sell  for 
thru  the  association.  B.  Byron  Bobb,  president,  and 
W.  R.  Porter,  secretary  of  the  Grimm  Alfalfa  Pro- 
ducers' Association  of  North  Dakota,  have  worked 
out  a  system  for  having  the  Grimm  alfalfa  fields 
registered,  a  good  deal  the  same  as  is  done  for 
pure-bred  livestock,  and  they  are  further  insisting 
that  no  seed  will  be  sold  by  the  association  that 
has  any  noxious  weed  seed  in  it. 


T 


Five  years  of  experimental  work  with  breeding 
ewes  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  have  shown 
that  if  a  reasonable  profit  per  ewe  is  to  be  made 
an  average  of  at  least  one  lamb  per  ewe  (equivalent 
to  100  per  cent  lambs)  should  be  raised.  An  un- 
usual effort  should  be  made  this  year,  by  all  farmers 
keeping  sheep,  to  save  and  raise  all  lambs  dropped. 
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PREPARE  THE  PLANTER 

GET  your  corn  planter  ready  for  its  season's 
work.  Replace  all  broken  or  weak  parts. 
Clean  and  oil  all  bearings.  Polish  the  furrow 
openers.  Grade  your  seed  corn  into  at  least  two 
sizes  of  kernels.  Test  the  planter  for  each  grade 
of  seed  so  you  know  what  set  of  plates  will  drop 
the  required  number  of  kernels  of  each  grade  most 
accurately.  Put  the  plates  best  suited  to  each  grade 
in  one  of  the  sacks  containing  that  grade  of  seed. 
Then,  when  you  go  into  the  field  to  plant,  you  know 
that  the  planter  will  work  instead  of  balking  and 
bothering  you,  and  that  it  will  drop  accurately  the 
best  number  of  kernels  of  seed  corn  in  each  hill.  If 
there  are  no  rainy  days  for  you  to  spend  at  this, 
then  do  it  on  a  Sunday,  for  this  is,  at  least,  one 
place  when  that  old  saying,  "The  better  the  day 
the  better  the  deed,"  holds  true  without  any  argu- 
ment about  it. 


FRIEND  OR  ENEMY? 

BIRDS  are  far  more  often  friends  of  the  farmer 
than  they  are  his  enemies.  Even  the  well- 
hated  crow  and  hawk  do  more  good  than 
harm.  The  field  mice,  rats  and  other  animal  pests 
they  kill  and  eat  form  a  far  greater  percentage  of 
their  food  than  do  our  chickens.  The  grain  and 
trees  and  bushes  that  would  be  eaten  or  ruined  by 
these  pests  if  the  hawks  and  the  crows  did  not  kill 
them  will  far  more  than  pay  for  the  few  chickens 
they  may  occasionally  fly  away  with.  Even  the  rab- 
bit being  carried  off  by  the  hawk  on  our  cover  did 
a  lot  of  damage  before  he  was  killed.  Such  birds 
as  the  robin  and  bluejay  eat  more  weed  seeds,  bugs 
and  worms  than  fruits  and  grains;  they,  also,  do 
more  good  than  damage.  Frighten  the  crow  or  the 
hawk  out  of  your  chicken  yard,  do  not  kill  it. 
Frighten  the  smaller  birds  out  of  your  garden  and 
orchard,  rather  than  shooting  or  trapping  them. 
The  only  bird  which  is  better  dead  than  alive,  and 
should  be  shot  on  sight,  is  the  pesky  little  English 
sparrow.  And  there  are  even  people  who  are  begin- 
ning to  rise  up  in  meeting  to  say  that  this  little 
pest  does  more  good  than  harm;  they  are  the  same 
class  of  people  who  would  rather  say  something 
good  than  something  bad  about  the  devil  himself. 


FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM 

GETTING  the  work  done  has  been  a  big  and 
vital  problem  on  our  farms  for  a  good  many 
years,  ever  since  the  vast  development  of  our 
commerce  and  industries.  It  is  going  to  be  a  big- 
ger problem  this  year  than  ever  before.  Big  wages 
will  continue  to  be  paid  in  the  cities  and  towns. 
The  Army  and  Navy  are  right  now  calling  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men,  they  are  calling  men 
from  the  farms  as  well  as  from  the  towns.  All  this 
will  increase  our  always  big  labor  problem.  To 
offset  it  we  must  use  more  and  better  machinery; 
must  plan  our  work  so  as  to  do  it  with  the  least  pos- 
sible work,  and  still  do  it  well ;  must  plan  our  work 
so  it  will  not  all  come  in  a  heap;  this  means  a  care- 
ful arrangement  of  the  crops  and  the  livestock  work 
so  they  will  interfere  with  each  other  as  little  as 
possible.  We  would  not  hinder  the  proper  enlist- 
ment in  our  Navy  and  Army,  but  we  do  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  patriotism  often  keeps  one 
out  of  the  Army  as  well  as  takes  others  into  it. 
The  patriotic  thing  to  do  is  the  thing  which  will 
serve  the  country  most.  Those  at  home  and  those 
at  the  front  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  things 
needed  for  these  purposes  must  come  from  Ameri- 
can farms.  If  you  can  enlist  and  still  the  old  farm 
be  worked  to  maximum  efficiency,  then  go  and  God 
be  with  you. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Here  Readers  Exchange  Ideas  and  Experiences 


Money  for  War 


I  was  very  much  Interested  in  a  recent  news  re- 
port I  saw  on  one  scheme  which  has  been  proposed 
at  Washington  for  keeping-  down  the  cost  of  pre- 
paredness and  war  in  case  we  should  get  into  the 
big  war  now  being:  waged.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
the  Government  shall  set  a  limit  on  the  percentage  of 
profit  which  privately  owned  companies  can  make  on 
all  things  manufactured  by  them  for  use  by  the  Army 
and  Navy.  It  is  proposed,  for  Instance,  that  the  price 
paid 'for  such  goods  shall  be  such  that  the  manufac- 
turer cannot  make  more  than  6  to  10  per  cent  out  of 
the  deal.  I  think  that  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  I 
look  at  this  way: 

Those  who  enlist  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy  don't 
make  any  money;  in  fact,  they  lose  money  if  they 
have  a  good  job  or  a  nice  little  business  of  their  own 
when  they  enlist.  The  private  soldier  gets  only 
about  $15  a  month  beside  his  board  and  clothing  and 
travel  expenses.  Out  of  that  he  must  pay  all  his 
little  personal  expenses  which  are  not  provided  for 
by  law,  and  must  also  support  his  family  if  he  has 
one  and  has  no  business  which  they  can  run  on 
which  to  support  themselves  while  he  is  gone;  and 
that  is  not  enough  on  which  to  support  one  person, 
let  alone  supporting  a  family  of  a  wife  and  one  or 
more  children.  If  the  man  who  enlists  sacrifices  his 
income  and  causes  his  family  to  suffer  from  want  by 
his  enlisting,  in  addition  to  running  the  risk  of  los- 
ing his  life  or  being  disabled  for  life,  then  the  per- 
son who  did  not  have  the  backbone  to  enlist,  or  who 
figured  he  could  better  serve  his  country  by  staying 
at  home,  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  big  profits 
on  business  deals  growing  out  of  the  war  which 
caused  the  other  man  loss  and  suffering.  If  one  man, 
or  class  of  men,  serves  the  country  by  fighting  for  it. 
then  the  other  man,  or  class  of  men,  should  serve  It 
by  doing  his  part  to  help  pay  the  cost  Involved  In 
that  fighting.  I  am  for  it  all  over,  and  would  not  let 
the  profit  be  even  6  per  cent,  let  alone  10  per  cent. — 
J.  K.,  111. 

J-JERE  is  a  lot  of  food  for  thought.  If  this  sug- 
gestion were  carried  out  then  there  would  be 
little  argument  left  in  favor  of  the  Government 
investing  millions  of  dollars  in  manufacturing 
plants  with  which  to  manufacture  materials  which 
are  needed  only  in  case  of  war.  This  would  be  al- 
most the  same  as  the  Government  manufacturing  its 
own  war  supplies,  but  without  having  to  invest  in 
the  equipment  required  for  the  purpose;  after  peace 
came,  this  same  equipment  would  again  be  used  in 
manufacturing  articles  of  peaceful  industries  such 
as  it  is  now  being  used  for.  Do  you  think  the  same 
way  about  it,  or  would  you  rather  have  the  Gov- 
ernment still  manufacture  all  its  own  war  supplies? 
Think  it  over  and  then  express  your  views  on  it 
thru  this  department.  It  is  quite  probable  some 
such  a  plan  as  this  will  soon  be  proposed  in  Con- 
gress and  the  expression  of  your  views  thru  this 
department  will  help  Congress  find  out  how  the 
people  "back  home"  feel  about  this  big  problem  of 
financing  the  war.  Most  of  our  Congressmen  hon- 
estly want  to  do  what  they  think  their  people  want 
them  to  do,  and  such  an  expression  of  your  views 
will  be  a  big  help  for  them  in  deciding  what  to  work 
and  vote  for. 

About  Borrowing  Money 

I  see  there  is  being  quite  a  bit  said  thru  the  col- 
umns of  The  Farming  Business  about  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act,  recently  passed  by  Congress.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  farmers  who  have 
to  borrow  money  to  run  them  while  they  are  taking 
care  of  their  crops.  Altho  some  take  exceptions  to 
it,  they  would  rather  pay  the  loan  shark  a  big  inter- 
est on  their  money  before  they  would  patronize  the 
Federal  Loan  Bank  when  it  would  be  to  their  wel- 
fare to  do  so.  because  they  would  get  the  money  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  and  would  have  the  money  to 
use  and  wouldn't  have  to  mortgage  their  farms  so 
heavily  to  get  the  money.  I  am  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion and  am  interested  In  this  Farm  Loan  Act,  and  if 
I  should  be  able  to  own  a  farm  of  my  own  I  wouldn't 
go  to  the  money  lender  to  borrow  money. — I.  F.  B.p 
Cal. 

""THERE  is  a  suspicion  in  our  minds  that  I.  F.  B. 

has  a  misunderstanding  regarding  the  loans 
to  be  made  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks.  These 
are  not  short  time  loans  such  as  many  farm- 
ers have  been  accustomed  to  get  from  their  bank- 
ers and  professional  money  lenders  to  carry  them 
until  harvest.  The  shortest  length  of  time  money 
can  be  borrowed  for,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
new  law,  is  five  years;  and  the  money  borrowed 
can  be  used  only  to  pay  for  the  farm,  for  productive 
purposes  or  for  making  improvements  which  will 
increase  the  productiveness  of  the  farm;  it  cannot 
be  used  to  run  the  family  from  one  harvest  to  the 
next.  No  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  short 
time  loans  of  this  nature— they  must  still  be  ob- 
tained from  your  banker  or  the  local  money  shark; 
a  short  time  loan  system  is  the  next  big  thing  the 
Government  or  the  various  States  should  make  for 
supplying  the  credit  needs  of  farmers. 


Another  Preparedness  Argument 

I  am  a  reader  of  The  Farming  Business  and  like  it 
very  well,  as  It  (rives  a  great  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  thlB  na- 
tion. Here  Is  my  view  on  the  communication  from 
O.  G.  of  Texas: 

In  the  first  place,  when  a  farmer  starts  a  farm  In 
order  to  be  prepared  to  protect  his  crops  from  being 
destroyed  by  his  adjoining  farmer,  by  strayed  stock 
running  at  large,  he  must  and  does  build  a  good 
fence.  He  Is  then  prepared  for  the  protection  of  his 
crops,  and  in  my  opinion  a  nation  should  do  likewise- 
the  fence  In  this  latter  case  being  fortifications  oc- 
cupied with  powerful  guns  of  long  range  and  with 
plenty  of  well  trained  men  to  use  the  guns  In  case 
some  strays  come  along  that  wantonly  destroy  the 
inhabitants  of  our  land  and  also  the  crops  of  th« 
farmers.  It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  we  as  a  na 
tion,  and  also  as  Individuals,  should  be  prepared,  a: 
it  looks  at  the  present  as  if  we  will  also  need'  a) 
Army.  I  don't  like,  and  do  not  think  that  we  need,  as 
large  an  Army  as  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  but 
I  am  willing  that  our  national  Congress  should  de- 
cide that  great  question.  It  is  also  my  honest  opinion 
that  all  those  who  are  now  spending  their  time  in 
talking  against  preparedness  in  case  a  hostile 
army  should  invade  our  country  would  be  the  first 
to  ask  the  question,  where  Is  our  Army?  (Unless  It  is 
those  of  Germany;  they  would  like  it  if  the  Kaiser 
could  walk  in  and  take  the  best  seat  at  Washington.) 
I  am  an  American  at  heart  first,  last  and  all  the 
time;  if  the  reports  we  get  in  the  papers  are  correct, 
we  have  too  many  here  who  are  only  citizens  on  pa- 
per, Judging  by  the  recent  reports  of  disclosures  of 
plotting  against  the  United  States.  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  all  this  equipment  should  be  made  by 
the  national  Government  and  cut  out  the  banking  in- 
terests and  the  steel  trust.  I  am  further  of  the 
opinion  that  the  burden  of  preparedness  would  fall 
on  the  farmer  and  am  therefore  In  favor  of  Govern- 
ment-made equipment.  The  national  Government 
could  possibly  do  something  to  educate  the  rural 
population  and  if  it  can  I  honestly  hope  that  some 
time  It  will.  I  think  O.  G.  of  Texas  O.  K.,  when 
he  states  the  Government  should  establish  free 
schools  for  farmers  who  are  financially  unable  to 
attend  those  now  existing. — G.  W.  Von  E.,  Wis. 

JSjOTICE  the  initials  of  the  writer  of  this  letter 
before  you  judge  harshly  what  he  has  to  say 
about  a  certain  government  and  its  people  in 
this  country.  It  looks  from  these  initials  as  tho 
he  had  a  right  to  say  what  he  wants  to  on  that 
question,  not  being  prompted  by  any  inherited  race 
prejudice.  Right  in  this  connection  we  want  to  again 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  no  time  for  race  hatred  or  prejudice.  The  above 
letter  was  written  before  Congress  declared  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  war,  and  now  that  it  has  been 
declared  we  should  all  treat  with  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  those  conscientious  American  citizens 
who  were  German  born  and  naturally  cannot  entire- 
ly forget  their  affection  for  the  country  of  their 
birth.  This  is  not  going  to  be  a  war  of  hate,  at  least 
so  far  as  America  is  concerned;  it  is  purely  and 
simply  a  war  for  our  principles  and  ideals. 


o 


Noon  Horse  Feeding 

NE.  Horses  should  be  fed  in  the  stable  at 
noon,  if  possible,  and  the  harness  stripped 
off. 

2.  If  it  is  necessary  to  feed  in  the  street,  unfasten 
the  outside  traces  of  a  pair,  and  loosen  the  harness 
of  a  single  horse,  as  they  will  rest  much  better 
that  way.  Especially  loosen  the  hames  and  collar 
so  that  the  shoulders  can  cool. 

3.  The  large,  galvanized  iron  pail  with  broad 
leather  strap  is,  we  believe,  better  and  safer  than 
the  nosebag.  The  pail  should  be  scoured  out  with 
boiling  water  occasionally. 

4.  Tighten  the  strap  of  the  pail  as  the  horse's 
nose  goes  down  in  it  so  that  he  will  not  throw  up 
his  head,  and  lose  part  of  his  dinner. 

5.  Fasten  a  cord  or  strap  from  the  pail  to  the 
belly  girth,  if  the  horse  is  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
up  his  head;  but  do  not  have  this  cord  or  strap  too 
tight,  for  in  that  case  the  pail  strap  would  cause 
a  sore  where  it  passes  over  the  horse's  head.  A 
ring  on  the  bottom  of  the  pail  is  useful  for  this 
purpose. 

6.  Take  pains  to  remove  nosebag  or  pail  as  soon 
as  the  horse  has  finished,  so  that  he  can  breathe 
comfortably. 

7.  Feed  your  horse  at  exactly  the  same  hour 
every  day,  or  else  he  will  fret;  and  if  you  are 
obliged  to  work  him  before  he  has  finished  his 
grain,  do  not  give  him  the  rest  of  it  later.  Oats 
take  about  2  hours  to  digest,  and  if  the  horse  has 
in  his  stomach  oats  partly  digested  and  also  oats 
not  digested  at  all,  colic  is  very  apt  to  result. — 
Boston  Workhorse  Relief  Association. 
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THE  WEEK'S  MARKET  STORY 


THE  April  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  forecast  a  produc- 
tion of  430.000,000  bushels  of  winter 
wheat,  as  against  481,744,000  bushels 
in  1916.  The  average  condition  of 
winter  wheat  was  63.4  per  cent  of 
normal,  as  against  78.3  per  cent  on 
April  1.  1916,  and  a  ten-year  average 
of  86.2.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
condition  of  22.3  per  cent  from  last 
December  to  April  1,  as  against  an 
average  decline  of  about  four  points 
in  the  last  ten  years  between  these 
same  dates. 

However,  the  production  of  rye,  a 
bread-making  grain,  is  forecast  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
60,000,000  bushels,  the  nation's  larg- 
est rye  crop.  Last  year  the  produc- 
tion of  rye  was  47.383.000  bushels;  in 
1915  it  was  54,050,000  bushels,  and 
the  average  of  the  previous  five 
years  was  37.568.000  bushels. 

Much  of  the  abandoned  acreage 
will  be  planted  to  corn  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  belt  and  to  spring 
wheat  in  the  northern  portion.  Pre- 
vailing high  prices  for  wheat  are  ex- 
pected to  spur  farmers  to  place  a 
larger  acreage  under  spring  wheat, 
and  officials  look  for  a  record  crop 
of  that  cereal. 

The  biggest  losses  this  year  are  in 
Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Those  two 
States  last  year  furnished  the  bulk  of 
the  surplus  supplies  of  winter  wheat, 
the  Northwest  mills  as  well  as  ex- 
porters relying  on  the  hard  winter 
wheat  sections  for  the  great  part  of 
their  supplies. 

pRIVATE  reports  on  the  condition 
of  the  growing  wheat  crop  were 
sensationally  bullish  last  week,  but 
none  indicated  the  losses  that  were 
shown  hy  the  Government  report  on 
Saturday.  With  the  official  confirm- 
ation of  the  crop  losses  there  was  a 
farther  wild  upturn  to  values,  and 
prices  reached  by  far  the  highest  lev- 
els so  far  attained. 

The  prospects  for  a  short  winter 
wheat  crop  confirm  the  bullish  views 
held  by  many  in  the  trade.  The  old 
wheat  is  expected  to  be  increasingly 
tight.  Millers  who  were  prepared  to 
wait  for  the  new  crop  will  not  have 
much  assurance  of  getting  supplies 
much  cheaper  than  the  old  crop,  es- 
pecially if  the  weather  conditions 
should  delay  harvest  or  the  move- 
ment of  the  new  crop.  Export  buyers 
will  be  in  the  same  position.  With 
the  failure  of  the  Argentine  crop  and 
the  prohibition  of  exports  and  the 
cutting  down  of  our  winter  wheat 
promise,  the  price  question  is  no 
longer  so  much  of  a  factor  as  is  the 
securing  of  wheat. 

Cash  prices  have  advanced  as  rap- 
idly or  more  so  than  the  futures,  and 
the  outside  markets  In  r-ost  cases 
have  advanced  more  rapioiy  than  in 
Chicago.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
Southwest  markets.  With  the  hard 
winter  wheat  losses,  supplies  of  hard 
wheat  at  Kansas  City  and  Chicago 
are  likely  to  be  more  than  ever  in 
demand,  and  the  old  hard  wheat  that 
has  been  neglected  for  so  long  is 
likely  to  be  in  big  demand. 

Foreign  trade  conditions  have  not 
been  much  changed.  The  demand  is 
urgent,  submarine  attacks  have  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  many  cargoes, 
and  the  supply  and  demand  situation 
Is  likely  to  be  more  acute  than  ever. 
Canada  still  has  a  considerable  stock 
to  dispose  of.  The  spring  wheat  situ- 
ation will  be  more  than  usually  im- 
portant, as  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  up  the  big  loss  in  winter  wheat. 

£ORN  prices  have  gone  up  rapidly, 
selling  at  the  highest  prices  In 
the  history  of  the  trade.  While  cash 
sales  have  been  small,  offerings  have 
been  light  and  premiums  have  kept 
pace  with  the  futures.  This  shows  a 
strong  cash  situation.  Stocks  are 
moderate  and  the  demand  is  good 
both  for  export  and  domestic  ac- 
count. The  huge  advance  in  wheat 
prices  has  stimulated  a  bigger  de- 
mand for  corn  for  mixing  purposes. 
Foreign  use  of  America  corn  is  ex- 
pected to  be  heavy  both  on  account 


of  the  increased  use  for  mixing  and 
the  shortage  in  the  Argentine  crop. 

JN  OATS  the  market  action  has  been 
more  sluggish,  but  prices  scored  a 
fair  rally.  The  big  stocks  are  large- 
ly sold  for  export.  The  eastern  de- 
mand is  good  and  prices  on  track  are 
high  compared  to  the  futures. 

Sentiment  in  oats  was  more  bullish 
Saturday,  altho  the  upturn  in  prices 
was  moderate  compared  to  other 
grains.  The  big  stocks  have  prevent- 
ed much  enthusiasm  on  the  bull  side, 
but  the  further  big  advances  in  corn 
and  wheat  make  oats  look  relatively 
cheap.  The  bulk  of  the  oats  stocks 
here  is  said  to  be  sold  and  cash  pre- 
miums for  track  offerings  and  the 
prices  prevailing  at  country  points 
indicate  a  big  demand,  and  with  the 
wheat  supply  short  and  corn  prices 
so  high  the  consumption  of  oats  is 


expected  to  be  extremely  heavy. 

The  active  range  of  prices  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for  the  lead- 
ing market  grades  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal cereals  for  the  week  was  as 
follows: 

High      Low  Close 
Cash  wheat  .$2.23%    $2.07  $2.23% 
May  wheat  .  2.14%      1.95%  2.12% 
July  wheat.  1.88%      1.64%  1.88% 
Sept.  wheat.  1.75        1.51%  1.75 
Cash  corn  .  1.38         1.24%  1.38 
May  corn  ..  1.32%      1.18%  1.3iy2 
July  corn  ..  1.31%     1.17%  1.31% 
Sept.  corn  ..  1.30         1.15  1.29 
Cash  oats  .,.    .70  .67  .70 

May  oats...  .66%  .62%  .66% 
July  oats...  .64%  .58%  .64% 
Sept.  oats  ..    .58%       .53  .58% 

I  ATE  estimates  on  Saturday's  hog 
receipts  were  for    10,000  head, 
and  packers  had  4,700  of  these  direct. 


What! 
Back  of" 
The  Ad  ? 


THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  most  large  enterprises  which  are  the  result  of  slow,  la- 
borious growth. 

Its  immense  plant,  as  illustrated,  including  offices  and  agri- 
cultural club,  covers  six  acres.  Eight  years  ago  there  was  a  cornfield 
where  it  stands.  Today  this  concern  does  a  business  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  general  merchandise  that  runs  into  the  millions.  The 
rapid  growth  of  this  institution  is  a  good  example  of  what  one  man 
can  do  by  starting  out  with  the  right  idea  and  sticking  to  it. 

The  central  Idea  of  the  William  Galloway  Company  is  to  "Divide 
the  Melon"  with  its  farmer  friends.  That  was  the  dominating  idea 
in  the  mind  of  William  Galloway,  president  and  founder  of  this  insti- 
tution, when  be  started  manufacturing  and  selling  harrow  carts  direct 
to  the  farmers  about  fifteen  years  ago.  "Divide  the  Melon"  was  his 
slogan  then;  and  that  is  the  William  Galloway  Company's  slogan 
today. 

Then  the  William  Galloway  Company  started  making  good  gaso- 
line engines.  It  made  one  of  the  best  engines  that  could  be  built  for 
the  money  and  sold  it  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  This  price  was 
low.  Farmers  saw  the  price,  the  guarantee  and  the  free  trial  offer. 
They  bought.  They  found  the  engine  was  as  represented,  and  they 
were  satisfied  with  it.  Soon  the  factory  was  building  and  shipping 
thousands  of  engines  a  year. 

A  few  seasons  later  the  company  added  a  high-grade  cream 
separator  and  a  highly  perfected  manure  spreader  to  the  Galloway 
line.  The  latest  addition  is  the  Galloway  Efficiency  Tractor,  a  factory 
for  the  production  of  which  is  just  being  started. 

The  William  Galloway  Company  sells  exclusively  by  mail  direct 
to  the  farmer.  It  also  guarantees  to  refund  the  money  and  transpor- 
tation charges  both  ways  if  its  goods  are  not  exactly  as  represented. 
The  William  Galloway  Company  makes  its  own  gasoline  engines, 
cream  separators,  manure  spreaders,  tractors,  harrows,  etc. 

Mr.  Galloway  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm.  Having  lived  with 
farmers  and  worked  with  farmers  for  over  half  his  life,  he  is  able  to 
get  close  to  them.  He  radiates  confidence.  He  trusts  the  farmer,  and 
the  fanner  trusts  him — implicitly.  His  advertising  literature  and  cor- 
respondence reflect  his  personality.  It  is  this  element  of  close  per- 
sonal contact  between  him  and  the  farmer  that  has  enabled  him  to 
build  the  Galloway  institution. 


Watch  for  Article  Number  12 


The  supply  on  the  market  was  mea- 
ger and  sales  were  made  at  strong 
to  5c  higher  prices,  with  many  loads 
at  $16  and  the  bulk  at  $15.65@15.95. 
Trade  was  only  moderately  active, 
but  hogs  offered  were  closely  taken. 
Shippers  were  credited  with  pur- 
chases of  1,000  head.  Final  prices 
made  hogs  and  pigs  50c  higher  than 
the  previous  week.  The  average  price 
of  all  hogs  here  last  week  was  placed 
at  $15.45,  the  highest  on  record,  and 
compared  with  $15.10  the  previous 
week. 

gEEF  steer  values  at  Chicago  last 
week  touched  the  highest  level 
on  record  for  the  open  market  here 
and  closed  50 @ 75c  higher  than  the 
previous  week.  Upturns  were  due  to 
a  decrease  in  receipts  in  the  face  of 
an  exaggerated  demand  and  a  short- 
age in  available  supply  of  dressed 
beef.  Top  sales  were  made  at  $13.15 
and  the  bulk  at  $10.50@12.50.  Cows 
and  heifers  finished  the  week  at  an 
advance  of  25@40c,  while  calves  had 
a  reaction  of  35@50c  from  the  close 
of  the  previous  week.  The  beef  cat- 
tle market  closed  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, with  the  trade  predicting  still 
further  upturns  in  values. 

Cattle  at  seven  Western  markets 
last  week,  151,300,  against  169,800  the 
preceding  week,  92,900  a  year  ago, 
and  109,400  two  years  ago.  Total  for 
1917  to  date,  2,290,000,  against  1,987,- 
000  the  same  period  in  1916. 

CHEEP  and  lamb  values  finished  the 
week  practically  unchanged  from 
the  previous  week.  Final  quotations, 
however,  showed  good  recoveries 
from  the  low  point  of  the  week,  and 
traders  were  confident  of  a  strong 
and  advancing  future  market.  Pre- 
vious record  marks  of  $15.50  for 
lambs  and  $13  for  sheep  were 
equaled,  and  the  trade  was  of  good 
volume,  altho  receipts  showed  de- 
creases compared  with  the  previous 
week  and  a  year  ago. 

The  movement  of  livestock  at  Chi- 
cago for  the  week  was  as  follows: 

Receipts —  Hogs  Sheep  Cattle 
Last  week  ...120,217  74,812  55.712 
Prev.  week  ..  .144,037  79,195  67,913 
Last  year   113,320    74,876  44,937 

Shipments — 
Last  week  ...  20,543    13,108  10,174 
Prev.  week  ..  20,084    14,081  13,674 
Last  year   24,801    18,954  8,985 

*  *  * 

Reports  from  the  East  indicated 
that  export  houses  that  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  the  buying  for  the  Allies 
are  long  comparatively  little  May 
wheat.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
English  government  was  long  consid- 
erable May  wheat. 

*  *  * 

The  Ohio  report  for  April  makes 
the  condition  of  winter  wheat  80 
against  66  last  April  and  69  at  har- 
vest. Farm  reserves  are  10  per  cent. 
A  year  ago  reserves  were  22  per  cent. 
The  Michigan  report  makes  the  con- 
dition of  wheat  82,  against  78  a  year 
ago. 

*  *  * 

Canadian  farmers  commenced  seed- 
ing wheat  in  southern  Alberta  last 
week.  Conditions  are  reported  excel- 
lent. Seeding  in  Manitoba  was  ex- 
pected to  start  this  week,  especially 
on  the  higher  lands.  This  will  be 
two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  So 
far  weather  conditions  all  over  the 
province  have  been  unusually  favor- 
able. 

*  *  * 

Bradstreet's  reported  exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  both  coasts  last 
week  at  2,349,000  bu.,  a  decrease  of 
1,912,000  bu.  Corn  exports  were 
placed  at  1,681,000  bu.  an  increase  of 
455,000  bu.  Comparative  totals  fol- 
low Wheat  and 

Flour.  Corn, 
last  week....     2,349,000  1,681,000 
Prev    week .  . .     4,261,000  1,226,000 

Last 'year   8,402,000  965,000 

Since  July  1 ..  262,265,000  42,300,000 
Last  year  334,732,000  18,319,000 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100 lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  Insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet^c 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  C>U  Meal  Factory.  Dept.  18  Wankefu,  III. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  propmld  on  a  new 
1917  "RANGER"  bicycle.  Writ* 

at  one*  for  our  big  catalog  and 
special  offer*.   Take  your  choice 
from  44  stylee,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
famous  "RANGER"  line. 
Marv«lou*  Improvements.  Extra- 
ordinary values  in  our  1917  price  offers. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  without 
getting  our  latest  propositions 
and  Factory-to-Rider  prices. 
Boy*,  be  a  "Rider    Agent"  and 

make  biff  money  taking  orders  for 
bicycles  and  supplies.  Get  our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro- 
duce the  new  "RANGER". 

TIRES*  equipment,  sundries  and 


everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at 
u  prices.     Write  Today. 
CYCLE  COMPANY 
Dept.fi  185.  Chicago 


half  usutil  prices 

MEAD 


GAllOVVAY5UTtsTSPREADER 


Two  horses  handle  ft  sny- 
wheref     Covered  by  eleven 

S stents.    Thirty  days'  actual 
aid  trial.  Returnable  within 
twelve  months  if  not  per- 
fectly satisfactory--we  pay 
freight  both  ways  and  re-  '. 
fund  your  money  without 
argument.      Manufactured  ' 
in  our  factories.    Sold  dir 
from  factory  to  farm. 

GROW  BIGGER  CROPS 
Make  use  now  of  every  available  . 
load  of  manure!   Properly  spread 
it  means  money  added  to  your  bank 
account  next  fall.    Ask  for  1017  free  book  today. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Box  2069.  Waterloo. lo 


ONLY  42 
HIGH 
CENTER 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attaco* 
ble  ontQt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  ~ 


lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required, 
write  today  for  bar-  pnrr  DA  ft  If 
gain  list  and  tree  book  rlfCI. DUUH 


describing  the  SHAW  Blcyclo  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand.  935  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dopt.  i5i.Cale.burg.  Kin.ii- 


m~  |f*  A  pairof  Mai.d  Lvarbaaring  Straw. 

L  WJ  k  k  barry  plants,  lance  pkt.  of  new 
r  ■  1  J  ■  Cereal  Feterita,  Sudan  Grass  and 
■    ■  ■  Silk  L..I  Pappy  seed,  all  Fra.  for 

Tasting.   Send  10c  for  mailing  expense,  or  not,  aa 

Sou  please.  We  offer  genuine  Progressive  Ever- 
earine  plants  at  60c  per  doz. ;  90c  for  60:  $1.76  for 
100;  $6.  00  for  325.  allpostpald.  CATALOG  FREE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box448  •  Osage,  Iowa 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


,e»ftn"wTo'd0Sorodu?ableme*c7au 
save  you  money.  Write  for  fra.  cata- 
log: and  and  special  prices. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 
«r,      4G1  North  Street,    Kohomo.  Ind. 


How  Boys 
MAKE  MONEY 

Selling  The  Saturday  Blade.  Chicago  Ledger, 
The  Farming  Business  and  Lone  Scout 

EACH  WEEK 

We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  all  at  one  time,  on  Friday. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each 
week.  We  show  you  how  to  make  money  by 
building  up  a  regular  route  of  customers  that 
you  deliver  the  papers  to  each  week.  You 
make  a  cash  profit  on  every  paper  you  sell  so 
that  In  addition  to  the  valuable  premiums  we 
also  give  you,  you  will  make 

$1.00  to  $5.00 per  Week 

You  can't  lose.  You  do  not  send  us  any  money 
until  you  sell  the  papers.  Kill  out  the  blank 
below  and  get  started  right  awav,  today.  We 
tell  you  how  to  get  the  customers. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
I  will  sell  your  papers.    Send  me  as  many  as 
you  think  I  can  sell.     I  want  to  make  money 
every  week  and  get  valuable  premiums. 

18 


Name 


St.,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  No. 


Town  State. 


INVENTIONS   AND  INTI 


Tail  Holder 

QLORY  be,  Brindle  can't  switch 
her  tail  into  our  faces  any  more 
when  we  are  milking  her  during  fly- 
time.  The  prevention  of  this  un- 
pleasant incident  in  the  morning's 
and  evening's  work  is  the  invention 
of  two  Washington  men.  You  simply 
stretch  a  heavy  wire  tight  over,  and 
just  back  of,  the  cow  stalls.  A  trav- 
eler is  mounted  on  this  trolley  wire. 
From  this  traveler  is  hung  a  long, 
heavy  rod.  Some  sort  of  an  attach- 
ment is  hung  from  the  bottom  end  of 
this  rod.  When  you  go  to  milk  a  cow, 
you  just  pull  this  traveler  along  the 
trolley  until  you  get  it  behind  her, 
then  you  fasten  the  attachment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rod  to  the  cow's  tail 
and  she  can  try  all  she  wants  to,  but 
she  can't  switch  her  old  tail  into 
your  eye  or  wrap  it  around  your 
neck.  When  you  have  finished  her, 
you  unfasten  this  anti-switch  ar- 
rangement from  her  tail,  push  it 
along  the  trolley  to  the  next  cow, 
fasten  it  to  her  tail  and  sit  down  to 
milk  her  in  perfect  safety — providing 
she  has  no  other  bad  habits  such  as 
kicking  or  sticking  her  big  splay  foot 
into  the  bucket.  It  beats  all  to 
pieces  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
tying  her  tail  to  your  boot  strap  or 
around  your  ankle,  or  even  that  other 
trick  of  sitting  on  her  tail.  Further- 
more, this  trolley  is  a  mighty  handy 


place  to  hang  the  lantern  if  you  are 
milking  after  dark  and  are  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  electric  lights 
yet. 

Punctureless  Tire 

JNNER  tubes  for  automobile  tires 
which  are  puncture  proof  have 
finally  appeared  on  the  market. 
These  tubes  are  so  made  that  you  can 
ram  a  16-penny  nail  into  the  tread- 
face  of  them,  pull  it  out  again,  and 
they  will  not  leak  any  air;  this  fact 
was  demonstrated  to  thousands  of 
people  at  the  automobile  shows  this 
winter.  It  is  all  in  the  way  they  are 
made,  and  this  is  the  way: 

These  tubes,  like  all  others,  are 
shaped  over  a  steel  tube,  called  a 
mandrel.  First,  a  few  layers  of  rubber 
are  formed  over  the  mandrel.  Then, 
a  strip  of  unstretchable  fabric  is  laid 
over  the  tread-surface  of  the  tire  be- 
ing formed.  After  this,  a  layer  of 
soft  and  tough  rubber,  close  to  a 
half-inch  thick,  is  formed  over  the 
tread-surface.  When  fully  vulcan- 
ized, the  tube  is  stripped  off  the  man- 
drel and  turned  inside  out  and  the 


ends  sealed  together  to  give  the 
proper  wheel-size  of  the  tire.  Now 
that  strip  of  unstretchable  fabric 
'  i  near  the  outer  surface  of  the  tire 


and  the  thick  layer  of  rubber  is  in- 
side it,  just  the  reverse  of  the  way 
it  was  while  being  formed  on  the 
mandrel.  When  the  tire  is  blown  up, 
this  thick  layer  of  rubber  is  under 
heavy  compression.  When  a  nail 
penetrates  this  tube,  and  is  drawn 
out  again,  this  layer  of  rubber  un- 
der expansion  expands  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  hole  and  fills  it  with  rubber 
so  air  cannot  leak  out,  providing  the 
nail  was  not  larger  than  a  16-penny 
nail. 

Horse  Muzzle 

QLD  Dobbin  can't  eat  the  green 
corn   plants    while    pulling  the 
cultivator,   or   gorge    himself  with 


ear  corn  while  pulling  the  husk- 
ing wagon  in  the  fall!  In  fact 
there  are  a  number  of  things  he  can't 
eat  if  you  fit  his  bridle  with  one  of 
the  muzzles  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing  and  invented  by 
a  North  Dakota  man.  The  actual 
facts  of  the  case  are  he  can't  eat 
"nothin' "  when  he  has  this  mu  .  le 
on,  not  even  the  back  of  your  neck  if 
he  has  that  unpleasant  habit.  This 
muzzle  is  made  of  a  one-piece  fab- 
ric. It  fits  over  his  nose  and  mouth, 
and  up  under  the  jaw,  almost  to  the 
throat  latch  of  the  bridle.  Two  rein- 
forced holes  in  it  fit  opposite  his  nos- 
trils so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his 
breathing.  Holes  in  the  sides  permit 
the  ends  of  the  bit  to  stick  thru. 
Loops  are  provided  in  the  sides  for 
fitting  over  the  side  pieces  of  the 
head-stall  of  the  bridle  to  hold  it  in 
place.  You  simply  fit  this  muzzle 
onto  the  bridle  and  then  it  is  put 
onto  or  taken  off  old  Dobbin  every 
time  the  bridle  is  put  on  him  or  taken 
off.  The  old  fellow  may  not  like  to 
wear  it  very  well,  but  it  will  keep 
him  from  eating  and  biting  things  he 
has  no  business  to  monkey  with. 

Hay  Shocker 

'J'HIS  hay  shocker  is  sure  some  ma- 
chine, if  it  works;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 


learn  of  any  practical  field  tests  hav- 
ing been  made  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  works  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  a  hay  loader;  as  it  is 
pulled  across  the  field  it  gathers  up 
the  hay  from  the  swath  and  elevates 
it  as  does  a  hay  loader.  But  instead 
of  depositing  the  hay  on  a  wagon 
it  drops  it  into  a  hopper  at  the  rear, 
this  hopper  having  a  bottom  like  a 
trap  door.  When  this  hopper  is  full, 
this  trap  door  bottom  opens  and  de- 
posits the  hopperful  of  hay  into  a 
receptacle  beneath  which  is  shaped 
something  like  a  bowl.  Then  this  re- 
ceptacle turns  upside  down  and 
dumps  its  load  of  hay  onto  the 
ground  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
bowl,  the  shape  of  the  ordinary  hand- 
made hay  shock;  then  this  receptacle 
returns  again  to  its  place  beneath 
the  hopper.    While  the  lower  recep- 


tacle is  dumping  its  shock  of  hay 
onto  the  ground  and  automatically 
returning  to  its  proper  position,  the 
trap  door  in  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
hopper  has  closed  and  the  hopper  ia 
again  being  filled  with  hay  by  the 
elevator.  The  one  criticism  we  have 
to  offer  on  it  is  that  this  machine 
was  not  on  the  market  when  we 
ourselves  were  kids  so  we  could  have 
shocked  those  great  fields  of  hay  by 
simply  sitting  on  a  seat  and  driving 
a  team  of  horses,  instead  of  often 
having  to  build  shocks  by  hand 
"like  a  house  afire,"  even  until  aitor 
dark  sometimes,  so  as  to  get  it  all 
into  the  shock  for  fear  it  would  rain 
before  morning  and  damage  what 
was  in  the  windrow  or  the  swath 
when  normal  quitting  time  came. 

Spreader  Apron 

yyHETHER  the  aprons  of  manure 

spreaders  are  of  the  endless  - 
the  return  variety,  the  bulk  of  t 
give  more  or  less  trouble  soone 
later  thru  clogging  up  between 
slats  of  the  apron. 

The  spreader  apron  which  is  shown 
in  the  colored  illustration  in  the  cen- 
ter of  these  pages  is  designed  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  and  is 
claimed  by  its  makers  to  do  so  very 
satisfactorily. 

This  cleaning  action  is  caused  by  the 
way  in  which  the  slats  of  the  apron 
are  attached  to  their  operating 
chains. 

Instead  of  both  sides  of  the  slats 
being  attached  to    the    chain,  only 


This  Manure  Spreader  Apr 


the  front  side  of  each  slat  is  at- 
tached in  this  new.  design  apron, 
and  that  attachment  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  hinge.  As  a  slat  is  pulled  under 
the  bed  of  the  spreader  box,  this 
hinged  connection  permits  it  to  drop 
down  so  that  the  jolting  and  jarring 
of  the  drive  chains,  due  to  the  driv- 
ing action  of  their  sprockets,  as  well 
as  the  jolting  of  the  entire  spreader 
over  rough  ground,  shake  off  it  the 
small  pieces  of  wet  manure  which 
have  clung  to  it.  Then,  as  the  slat 
is  again  pulled  up  on  top  of  the  bed 
at  the  front  end  of  the  box,  it  again 
lies  down  flat  in  the  proper  work- 
ing position  so  as  to  give  a  practical- 
ly tight  bottom  to  the  spreader  box. 

"Sand"  on  Oysters 

INVESTIGATION  of  the  dam- 
age to  the  oyster  industry  caused 
by  the  polychaete  worm  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries.  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  matter  has  become  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  receive  atten- 
tion, and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  bureau's  work  to 
seek  a  remedy  for  the  conditions 
found. 

For  two  seasons  Long  Island  oys- 
ter growers  have  been  bothered  by 
the  formation  on  the  shell  of  the  oys- 
ter of  what  is  known  as  "sand,"  or, 
according  to  its  hardness  and  con- 
formation, as  "sand  coral"  or  "cin- 
der," a  substance  which  is  built  of 
the  mucous-cemented  sand  tubes  of  a 
species  of  Sabellaria.  Where  its 
growth  is  most  profuse  it  attains  a 
bulk  two  or  three  times  that  of 
the    oyster    and    makes  profitable 
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handling  impossible.  Loss  is  due 
chiefly  to  increased  cost  of  culling, 
including  the  removal  of  the  sand; 
to  the  whitened,  unsightly  condition 
of  the  cleaned  shell;  and,  apparently, 
to  considerably  reduced  growth.  The 
quality  of  the  oysters  seems  not  to 
be  affected. 

Some  relief  has  been  afforded  by 
the  summer  use  of  a  specially  de- 
signed harrow  and,  in  general,  the 
condition  improves  with  the  contin- 
ued use  of  the  dredge  as  the  season 
advances.  The  formation  has  not 
been  found  in  the  shallower  beds  or 
far  from  a  sandy,  hard  bottom.  It  is 
worse  in  the  channels  which  have  a 
strong  tide. 

*  *   ket  for  Ashes 

IS  of  potash  (stone-ash 
potash,  black  salts  or 
—a,  and  pearlash    or  white 
jljl  )  obtained  by  the  old-time  meth- 
od of  leaching  wood  ashes,  are  writ- 
ing to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
complaining  of  a  lack  of  market  for 
their     product.      This     seems  an 
anomalous  situation  in  view  of  the 
scarcity   of   potash   in   the  United 
States  and  the  need  for  potassium 
carbonate  for  glass  and  the  caustic 
for  soap  making,  and  in  laundry  use 
especially. 

Thirty-three  producers  have  re- 
ported to  the  Geological  Survey  over 
600  tons  of  these  materials,  valued 
from  7  to  70  cents  a  pound,  accord- 
ing to  degree  of  refinement.  This 


■  Built  to  (Iran  Its,  if 

class  of  materials  includes  caustic 
potash,  and  mixtures  of  caustic  pot- 
ash, potassium  carbonate,  and  potas- 
sium sulphate  with  organic  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  inorganic  matter. 

The  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey will  be  pleased  to  act  as  inter- 
mediary in  bringing  producers  and 
buyers  of  these  materials  together. 
A  list  of  such  potash  and  pearlash 
•  producers,  particularly  mentioning 
those  who  report  a  stock  of  material 
on  hand,  will  be  sent  on  inquiry. 

Shaving  Outfit 

IpHIS  shaving  outfit  really  consti- 
tutes a  pocket  edition  of  a  barber 
shop;  the  only  things  lacking  being 
a  mirror,  a  towel,  a  bootblack  and  a 
manicurist  to  make  it  the  equal  of 
the  finest  metropolitan  barber  shop 
to  be  found  in  any  city  hotel.  In  the 
first  place,  the  brush  handle  is  made 
hollow  to  hold  a  small  cylindrical 
cake  of  shaving  soap.  Second,  a 
cup-shaped  extension  piece  is 
screwed  onto  the  open  end  of  this 
hollow  handle;  a  lid  being  screwed 
onto  the  large,  open  end  of  this  cup- 
shaped  part.  This  cup  portion  serves 
two  purposes.  When  the  thing  is  as- 
sembled for  carrying  in  the  pocket  or 
handbag,  it  serves  as  a  receptacle 
for  holding  the  safety  razor  which 
Is  to  be  used  with  this  "barber  shop." 
When  opened  up  for  use,  it  serves  as 
a  mug  in  which  to  prepare  lather 
from  the  small  cake  of  shaving  soap 
carried  in  the  hollow  brush  handle. 
Of  course.  If  one  wants  to  rub  the 
soap  onto  his  face  and  work  up  the 
lather  there  instead  of  in  a  mug,  he 
can  do  so;  many  self-shavers  pre- 
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fer  this  method  of  making  a  lather 
to  the  older  fashioned  method  of  stir- 
ring it  up  in  a  mug.  The  brush, 
when  not  in  use,  is  covered  with  a 
metal  cap  which  is  screwed  onto  the 
brush  end  of  the  handle.  Now  if  the 
inventor  would  only  make  the  cover 


of  that  cup  portion  a  mirror  and  in- 
vent a  folding,  miniature  manicure 
outfit  and  shoe  shining  set  to  store 
in  it  with  the  safety  razor,  there 
would  not  be  much  of  anything  left 
for  the  heart  of  the  traveler  to  long 
for. 

New  Motor-bike 

J^OST  engine  attachments  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  a 
bicycle  into  a  motorcycle  are  built 
to  drive  the  rear  wheel.  But  in 
the  accompanying  drawing  is  shown 
one  invented  by  a  Swede  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  front  wheel  and  drive 
f'om  in  front  instead  of  from  the 
i  ar.  It  is  well  recognized  that  a  ve- 
hicle which  is  pulled  from  the  front 
wheel  is  less  apt  to  skid  on  a  slip- 
pery footing  than  "is  one  which  is 
pushed  from  the  rear  wheel.  This  is 
one  big  reason  for  mounting  this  en- 
gine on  the  front  wheel  instead  of  on 
the  rear  wheel.  Then  there  is  also 
another  reason  for  attaching  it  to  the 
front  wheel;  bicycles  are  built  so  the 
weight  of  the  rider  is  thrown  more 
onto  the  rear  wheel  than  onto  the 
front  one,  and  when  the  bulk  of  the 
weight  of  the  motor  is  also  thrown 


onto  the  rear  wheel  it  throws  too 
much  of  the  total  load  onto  this  one 
wheel — more  weight  than  it  is  nor- 
mally designed  to  carry.  Thus,  ihis 
arrangement  "kills  two  birds  with 
one  stone."  The  engine  is  mounted 
immediately  over  the  front  wheel  so 
as  not  to  make  it  "lopsided";  also  it 
is  fastened  to  the  steering  column, 
so  that  it  swings  to  the  right  or  the 
left  as  the  handle  bars  are  swung  in 
either  of  these  directions. 


A  device  to  save  carpenters  from 
picking  up  nails  has  been  invented. 
This  consists  of  magnetized  clips, 
which  the  carpenter  fastens  to  his 
fingers  and  which  draw  the  nails  to 
his  hands. 


New  Kitchen  Tool 

*yHE  cook  is  not  always  forgotten 
by  the  inventor,  or  it  may  be  that 
cooks  sometimes  turn  inventors.  The 
latter  looks  to  be  the  way  of  it  in 
this  case,  for  an  Iowa  woman  is  the 
inventor  of  the  combination  potato 
masher  and  egg  beater  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing.  The  blades 
of  this  new  combination  kitchen  tool 
may  be  worked  in  two  different  posi- 
tions, either  horizontally  as  shown  in 
the  drawing,  or  vertically.  In  either 
of  these  positions  the  blades  are  re- 
volved by  means  of  a  bevel  gear  with 
a  hand  crank  mounted  on  it.  The 
blades  are  shown  in  the  picture  as 
let  down  for  operation  in  a  horizon- 
tal position;  but  the  driving  gear  and 
its  handle  are  shown  held  up  in  the 
position  they  are  in  when  the  blades 
are  operated  in  the  vertical  position. 
This  driving  gear  is  fastened  to  a 
little  sleeve  which  can  be  slid  up  and 
down  the  main  shaft  of  the  beater, 
but  cannot  be  revolved  around  it,  as 
a  sliding  key  holds  it  to  the  shaft  by 
means  of  the  long  key-way  shown  in 
the  drawing.  Simply  slide  this  col- 
lar down  on  the  shaft  until  the  cogs 
of  the  driving  gear  mesh  with  the 
cogs  of  the  driven  gear,  lock  it  in 
this  position  by  means  of  a  little  de- 
vice provided  for  that  purpose,  and 


turn  the  crank  and  she  will  work 
with  the  blades  horizontal  as  they 
are  shown  here.  Or,  if  you  want  to 
operate  it  with  the  blades  upright  or 
vertical  along  the  main  shaft,  just 
slide  the  driven  gear  up  along  the 
main  shaft  until  its  cogs  engage 
with  the  cogs  of  the  driving  gear, 
lock  it  in  this  position  with  jmother 
little  device  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  turn  the  crank  and  it  will 
work  in  this  position.  This  woman 
has  a  mechanical  head  on  her  like  a 
man. 

It  Makes  Her  Go 

J-JERE  is  shown  a  contraption 
which  is  designed  to  "make  the 
mare  go,"  whether  she  wants  to  go 
or  not,  and  without  it  being  neces- 
sary to  carry  a  whip  at  that.  It  is  a 
little  spur  witli  sharp  teeth  mounted 
on  the  line.  With  this  attachment 
you  can  simply  slap  a  horse  with  the 
lines  in  the  approved  lady-like 
fashion  of  the  inexperienced  woman 
driver  and  it  will  make  her  jump  just 
as  tho  you  were  on  her  back  and  had 
dug  her  in  the  ribs  with  a  cowboy's 
spur.  You  simply  slide  the  spur 
over  a  line  until  you  get  it  where  it 
will  hit.  the  horse  in  the  most  ten- 
der part  of  his  or  her  hide;  then  you 
clamp  it  in  that  place  and  it  will  stay 
as  long  as  you  want  it  to  stay  there, 
no  matter  how  much  you  slap  the 
horse  with  the  line.   We  suggest  that 


you  be  pretty  careful  how  hard  you 
slap  the  line,  for  it  is  a  pretty  fierce 
stimulant  and  may  inspire  a  horse  to 
Indulge  in  some  naughty  tricks. 
Anyway,  it  beats  using  a  piece  of 
hog-barbed  wire  for  a  whip  lash, 
and  is  better  than  tying  a  half-inch 
nut  on  the  lash. 
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LIGHT  DRAFT 
PLOWS 

Built  for  the  Field  Test. 

Three-Quarters  of  a  Century  of  "Knowing 
How"  Hammered  Into  Every 
One  of  Them. 

The  product  of  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  has 
always  been  noted  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
great  strength  and  ease  of  operation.  It  was  upon 
such  a  basis  that  the  founders  of  this  business  made 
their  implements,  established  their  reputation,  and 
built  their  factory.  It  is  upon  the  same  foundation 
that  the  business  has  been  carried  on  to  this  day, 
and  in  1917  we  celebrate  our  Diamond  Jubilee;  75 
years  of  practical  experience  gained  through  con- 
stantly striving  to  provide  for  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  three  generations  of  American  farmers. 

For  an  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  have 
met  the  demand,  and  today  we  operate  the  largest 
and  oldest  permanently  established  plow  factory  in 
the  whole  world.    "It's  the  way  we  build  them." 


Light  Draft  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and 
Cultivators  are  made  in  all  types  and  sizes, 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  sections,  and 
are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

We  also  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Trac- 
tion Engine  Plows  produced,  and  we  have  a  special 
catalog  devoted  to  these  famous  plows. 

The  PsfeO  Little  Genius 
Engine  Gang  Plow 

was  the  most  popular  plow  shown  at  all  points  on 
the  1916  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 

We  will  send  P  &  O  Catalogs  to  any  address. 
While  P  &  O  Implements  are  sold  only  through 
established  implement  dealers,  we  welcome  corres- 
pondence from  farmers  in  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  U6. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company 

Canton,  Illinois 

Kansas  City  Dallas  Minneapolis 

Omaha  Portland  (Ore.)  St.  Louis 

Sioux  Falls     Spokane       Denver   Oklahoma  City 


POSTPAID 

My  Copyrighted  Book  "How  to  Judge  Engines" 

tells  how  high-grade  semi-steel  engines 
are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  how 
common  coal  oil  in  a  WITTE  reduces  power 
cost  65  per  cent.  Write 
today  and  get  my  "How  ' 
-to-Make-Money" 
folder,  and  latest 
WITTE  Enrine 
prices.  Ed.H.Witt- 

WITTE  ENGINETWORKS 

?i  .w  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2156"  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^Wonderful  Money 
io  Hook.  Over  15( 
_  ja-Steel  Po8ts-Ba.  _ 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
"     All  hoavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  130 
'  per  rod  up.    Get  f  re.  liook  and  Sample  to  teit. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  98         -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  HoUtein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,    Box  235*     Bratlleboro.  Vl. 


ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
acturers  want  Owen  Pat  nta.  Send  for 
free  hooka;  invention**  wanted,  etc. 
I  help  yon  market  your  i n volition  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  110  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT? 


PATENTS 


—  WATSON   E.  COIMCMAN. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Books  tree 
Highest  references.     Best  results 


fCI   COTREf*  HOME.  FARM.  THEATRE  and  STORE 

CLCU  I  ID  I  UP  Light  Plants.  Economical.  Sale.  Clean. 

li.lo  Storage  ftaltrl'lra,  DjnomOl,  r.iner  Moli.r..  rriRlni-..  llrM.. 
Itallnam.  <)alaln<r»  <•!..  OHIO  BLE0TRIC  » OKKS,  Cler.lmd.  n. 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business.  We  are  care- 
ful to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  persons. 
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Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada  Land  to 
Men  Who  Assist  in  Maintaining 
Needed  Grain  Production 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  In  Canada  is 
so  great  that  as  an  inducement  to  secure 
at  once  the  necessary  help  required.  Can- 
ada will  give  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre* 
of  lund  free  as  a  homentead  and  allow  the 
farm  laborer,  who  files  on  land,  to  apply 
the  time  he  is  working  for  other  farmers 
as  residence  duties  the  same  as  if  he  had 
lived  on  the  land  he  had  applied  for.  This 
offer  made  only  to  men  working  on  Ca- 
nadian farms  for  at  least  «  months  during 
1917,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tual residence  to  2  years  Instead  of  3 
years,  as  under  usual  conditions.  This 
appeal  for  farm  help  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  enlistment  for  military  serv- 
ice but  solely  to  secure  farm  laborers  to 
increase  agricultural  output.  A  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  earn  good  wages  while 
securing  a  farm.  Canadian  Government 
will  pay  all  fare  over  one  cent  per  mile 
from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  Canadian  des- 
tination. Information  as  to  low  railway 
rates,  etc.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Canadian  Government  Agents 
C.  J.  BROUGHTON, 
112  West  Adams  Street,        -        Chicago,  Illinois 

J.  M.  MacLACHLAN, 
215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

GEORGE  A.  HALL. 
123  Second  Street,        •        Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  he 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  is 
advancing  like   the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

V/hy  not  save  money  hy 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit* 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
669  Union  Building.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
669  Excksnse  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

669  Indian.  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  Exck.  BHg..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


OUT  WEST  STORIES 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES 
FOR  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

THESE  guaranteed  true  to  name  Ever- 
bearing Strawberry  plants  are  just 
what  their  name  implies  and  if  set  in 
your  garden  during  the  spring  months  will 
become  thoroughly  rooted  and  will  bear  a 
heavy  crop  of  fine,  big,  red,  deliciously  flavored 
strawberries  all  through  July,  August,  September 
and  until  stopped  by  severe  freezing  weather  in 
late  fall  of  same  year. 

Wonderful  Root  System 

The  Everbearing  varieties 

have  a  much  heavier  root  sys- 
tem than  the  common  sorts  J 

often  going  into  the  soil  to  the 

distance  of   a   foot   and  a 

quarter.  This  gets  the  roots 

down  into  the  moist  soil  and 

enables  the  plants  to  produce 

fine  large  berries  right  along 

during    hot,    dry  summer 

weather. 

We  are  glad  to  help  intro- 
duce these  valuable  plants,  and 

if  you  will  accept  our  offer  and 

fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to 
us  at  once,  we  will  have  our 
nursery  send  you  the  DOZEN 
ASSORTED  EVERBEARING 
PLANTS  at  proper  time  for  planting  m  your 
locality,  and  include  with  them  a  plant  of  a 
new  $1,000  variety  for  good  measure  on  the  deal. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 

BOO  N.  D»art,orn  St..  Chicago,  111. 
I  laeteM !  60  MMl,  for  which  send  me  The 
farming  HuhIiichs  for  one  year,  and  as  a 
rift,  a  doaen  assorted  Everbearing  straw- 
berry Plants,  to  be  sent  at  the  proper  time 
for  planting  In  my  locality,  and  also  a  plant 
of  a  new  $1,000  variety. 


Nams 


Street.  R.  F.  D. 


City. 


Btats. 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 

(Begun  In  No.  3,  April  7.  Sub- 
scriptions can  begin  with  that  Issue 
or  back  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
news  stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail 
from  the  office  of  publication.) 

PART  II 

J^ONG  before  dawn  the  men  In  the 
bunkhouse  were  astir.  Sheperd- 
son  heard  the  bustle  of  preparation 
for  the  labor  of  the  day,  but  he  made 
no  move.  He  had  work  before  him, 
yet  there  would  be  no  swinging  of 
the  ax  in  the  forest  for  him  that  day. 
He  lay  in  his  bunk  and  waited,  think- 
ing what  to  do.  All  the  mad  fancies 
of  the  night  paled  with  the  coming 
of  the  day,  yet  his  purpose  remained 
firm;  he  would  prevent  this  mar- 
riage. God  had  meant  Hilda  for 
him,  and  he  would  keep  his  own. 
He  would  make  no  plan  until  he  had 
seen  her  and  talked  to  her.  God 
would  direct  him.  Whatever  hap- 
pened would  be  God's  will. 

The  thought  that  he  was  an  in- 
strument of  Divine  Providence  had  a 
soothing  effect  upon  the  man.  When 
he  got  out  of  his  bunk  he  was  visibly 
calm  and  self-possessed.  Everything 
he  did  took  on  a  ritualistic  meaning. 
He  gave  to  his  toilet  so  much  atten- 
tion that  he  covertly  glanced  at 
Dutch  Louie  a  number  of  times  to 
see  if  he  had  noted  the  unusual  care 
he  was  taking.  Louie,  however,  was 
too  busy  cursing  his  broken  leg, 
which  had  always  kept  him  a  pris- 
oner for  two  weeks,  to  worry  his 
Teutonic  intellect  with  the  where- 
fore of  a  lumberjack's  fondness  for 
a  cracked  mirror. 

Truth  to  tell,  when  he  felt  him- 
self on  dress  parade.  Red  Sheperd- 
son  did  have  cause  for  pride  in  his 
person.  Even  yet  dissipation  had 
not  wholly  marred  his  face,  just  as  it 
had  not  begun  to  tell  much  upon  his 
physique.  No  wonder  that  Hilda,  in 
that  desolate  place  remote  from  the 
men  whom  she  knew  only  in  books 
and  dreams,  had  been  struck  with 
him.  Then,  too,  he  had  seen  some- 
thing of  the  world,  and  held  himself 
above  the  usual  run  of  foresters.  He 
affected  to  despise  dwellers  in  cities, 
but  he  could  tell  brave  tales.  Yes, 
Hilda  had  been  struck  with  him. 

Sheperdson  prevailed  upon  the 
cook  to  give  him  something  to  eat, 
and  during  breakfast  was  busy  think- 
ing how  he  could  maneuver  so  as  to 
talk  to  Hilda  without  interruption. 
In  this,  fortune  favored  him.  He  was 
just  rising  from  the  table  when  the 
girl  entered  to  get  some  scraps  for 
her  chickens.  He  regarded  her  ap- 
pearance as  a  direct  answer  to 
prayer. 

The  cook  insisted  on  going  out  to 
feed  her  small  flock  for  her,  and  be- 
fore she  could  reach  the  door  to  fol- 
low him,  the  lumberjack  had  con- 
fronted her.  She  could  no  longer 
pretend  that  she  did  not  see  him. 

"Don't  go,  Hilda,"  he  begged,  as  he 
barred  her  way,  "I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

A  vague  fear  came  upon  her  as 
she  looked  at  the  man,  altho  she 
knew  him  well.  He  seemed  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  once  had  been. 

"Come  over  to  the  kitchen,  Red. 
I'm  busy  helping  ma,  and  getting 
ready  to  go  to  town.  You  can  talk 
to  me  there." 

"No,  you  must  listen  to  me  now," 
he  commanded,  savagely.  The  girl 
sought  to  walk  past  him,  but  he 
grasped  her  by  the  arm.  "You  can't 
go  till  you  hear  me." 

"You  have  no  right  to  stop  me, 
Red,"  she  cried,  thoroly  alarmed  by 
his  wild  manner  and  the  look  in  his 
eyes. 

"I  ain't?    I  got  every  right." 

He  loosed  her  arm,  but  she  feared 
to  try  to  pass. 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"Hilda,"  he  demanded,  sternly,  "are 
you  going  to  marry  Krank  Johnson?" 

Now  she  understood. 

"What's  that  to  you?" 

"Are  you?" 

"Yes,  I  am." 


The  Judgment 

By  King  McCord 

"And  what  of  me?  Didn't  you 
promise  to  be  my  wife?  Can  you  say 
one  thing  when  the  leaves  are  green 
and  another  thing  when  the  snow 
falls?  There,  by  the  lake  that  night, 
you  answered,  'Red,  I  love  you!'  You 
can't  love  twice.  Nobody  can.  Didn't 
you  love  me  then,  or  don't  you  love 
him  now?  It's  me  you  love,  you 
can't  love  twice." 

"I  thought  I  loved  you,  Red,  but  I 
didn't.  Can't  you  forgive  me?  Can't 
we  be  friends?" 

"You  can  be  my  wife,  that's  all. 
You  promised  me.  Ain't  yer  prom- 
ise sacred?  You  can't  say  you  Just 
thought  you  loved  me.  You  did  love 
me,  and  you  do  yet — even  if  you 
think  just  now  you  don't.  I  saw  you 
last  night,  but  there  warn't  no  such 
look  in  yer  eyes  as  there  was  the 
night  you  stood  beside  the  lake  and 
told  me  you'd  go  to  the  end  o'  the 
world  with  me.  A  girl  kin  look  that 
way  only  once  in  all  her  life." 

Hilda  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
as  if  by  closing  her  eyes  she  could 
banish  a  scene  that  had  nothing  for 
her  but  pain.  The  big  man  held  out 
his  arms  supplicatingly,  but  she  did 
not  see.  He  was  all  a-tremble,  and 
only  after  an  effort  could  he  con- 
tinue. 

"Oh,  Hilda,  Hilda!  I  didn't  believe 
you  when  you  told  me  you  didn't 
care  for  me  any  more.  I  just 
thought  you  was  restless,  girl,  and 
lt'd  be  all  right  after  a  while.  You 
ain't  true  to  yerself.  Love  ain't  some- 
thing that  kin  die.  It's  born,  and  it 
just  keeps  going  on  and  on  to  the 
end  o'  the  world — where  you  said 
you'd  go  with  me,  Hilda." 

The  pathetic  note  in  his  tender 
reference  to  their  love  touched  her 
to  tears.  She  couldn't  deny  that  the 
look  he  spoke  of  a  girl  having  only 
once  in  her  life  had  bared  her  soul 
to  him  the  night  he  whispered  that 
he  loved  her.  She  had  loved  him — 
once. 

Sheperdson  saw  that  she  was 
moved  by  his  appeal  to  the  past.  He 
waited  until  she  dried  her  eyes  be- 
fore he  asked  gently:  "What  of  my 
happiness?" 

The  remark  aroused  the  girl  as 
nothing  he  had  yet  said  had  done. 
There  surged  over  her  the  memory 
of  all  she  had  suffered,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  as  she  answered  his  question 
with  another. 

"Your  happiness!  What  of  mine? 
I  did  love  you,  but  you  killed  that 
love.  Love  can  die,  just  like  any- 
thing else  can."  She  dropped  her 
voice  and  began  to  talk  just  as  she 
would  to  a  child.  "One  summer  I 
neglected  to  water  a  rosebush  ma 
gave  me,  and  it  died.  The  roses  were 
pretty,  but  \  didn't  trouble  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  they  all  withered. 
It  wasn't  their  fault  they  died,  Red — 
it  was  mine.  They  wanted  to  live. 
The  next  year  I  got  another  rose- 
bush, but  this  time  I  took  care  of  it; 
and  now  in  the  summer  the  roses 
cover  all  the  house  and  fill  it  with 
their  fragrance." 

Hilda  paused,  and  the  man  gazed 
at  her  with  a  doubtful  look.  She 
thought  it  best  that  he  should  not 
misinterpret  her  meaning,  and  has- 
tened to  explain. 

"You're  just  like  I  was,  Red.  You 
had  your  rosebush — that's  my  heart 
— but  when  you  neglected  it  and 
trampled  on  it,  it  died.  The  next 
time  don't  be  selfish — remember  the 
girl;  take  care  that  you  make  love 
grow  instead  of  die." 

Her  quiet  determination  stirred  up 
all  the  anger  that  had  marked  his 
first  words  to  her.  He  burst  forth 
again  with  the  same  question:  "What 
of  my  happiness?" 

"And  I  asked  you  what  of  mine? 
Are  you  so  selfish  as  to  refuse  me  a 
new  happiness?  Do  you  think  you 
could  make  me  happy  now?" 

"You  thought  so  once." 


"The  more  fool,  I,"  Bhe  replied, 
bitterly.  "I  was  young,  and  didn't 
know  no  better.  When  I  heard  about 
how  you  carried  on  every  time  you 
went  down  to  Rose  Creek,  I  didn't 
believe  It  at  flrat.  I  thought  you 
were  too  strong.  That's  how  I  loved 
you.  I  thought  you'd  seen  too  many 
men  llquor'd  got  the  best  of." 

"Everybody  drinks."  he  deprecated. 

"Your  love  should  have  been  strong 
enough  to  keep  you  from  drinking. 
And  that  wasn't  all:  Ask  the  women 
of  Rose  Creek  " 

"It  was  the  drink,"  he  maintained, 
stubbornly. 

"You  chose  between  us;  stick  to  it, 
for  I'm  done  with  you." 

"You  may  think  you're  done  with 
me,  but  you  ain't.  I  won't  let  that 
city  sapling  have  you.  I've  chosen— 
and  I've  chosen  you.  Let  that  little 
storekeeper  look  out  not  to  come  be- 
tween us.  What  happens  to  him  will 
be  God's  judgment.  You  belong  to 
me;  you  can't  love  twice." 

"Then  I  didn't  love  you,"  she  an- 
swered, defiantly.  "I  love  Frank, 
and  what's  more,  I'm  going  to  marry 
him  tomorrow." 

At  this  Sheperdson  stepped  aside, 
permitting  her  to  pass.  She  had 
reached  the  door  before  he  gave  his 
final  warning: 

"Remember,  Hilda,  If  you  try  to 
marry  him,  whatever  happens  will  be 
the  judgment  of  God." 

The  girl  made  no  answer.  After 
she  had  gone  the  lumberjack  walked 
back  to  the  bunkhouse.  Hilda's  de- 
cision had  made  his  course  clear  to 
him.  When  he  entered  the  men's 
quarters  there  was  about  his  every 
movement  the  same  coolness  and  the 
same  calculated  design  that  before 
breakfast  had  made  him  fear  the  no- 
tice of  Dutch  Louie.  From  a  peg  at 
the  far  end  of  the  room  he  took  down 
a  heavy  repeating  rifle,  and  exam- 
ined it  carefully. 

"Hey!  Vot  you  make  mit  dot 
gun?"  asked  Louie. 

"I'm  going  to  shoot  a  bear  over  by 
Number  Six,"  replied  Sheperdson. 
"I  seen  his  tracks  this  morning." 

"A  pear  in  der  winter  time?  Nein, 
dey  vas  all  schleepings." 

"This  one  ain't,"  was  Red's  only 
answer. 

When  he  left  the  bunkhouse  the 
lumberjack  kept  -that  building  be- 
tween him  and  the  foreman's  house 
until  he  was  well  hidden  by  the  tim- 
ber. Had  Dutch  Louie  seen  him  thru 
the  window,  he  would  have  reported 
that  he  had  departed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Number  Six. 

Once  out  of  sight  of  the  camp,  how- 
ever, Sheperdson  struck  a  trail  that 
carried  him  in  the  general  direction 
of  Rose  Creek.  It  was  a  good  five 
miles  before  the  path  crossed  the 
Rose  Creek  road,  but  he  knew  that 
he  was  in  plenty  of  time.  At  the 
crossing  he  walked  back  along  the 
road  toward  the  camp.  Just  as  Ab- 
raham, directed  from  on  high,  had 
found  the  proper  spot  in  the  land  of 
Moriah  for  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  unto 
the  Lord,  he  felt  himself  led  to  the 
place  where  would  be  offered  up  the 
life  of  a  man  whom  God  had  judged 
should  die  unless  he  should  renounce 
Hilda. 

The  point  he  had  in  mind  was  ideal 
for  his  purpose.  On  one  side  the 
steep,  bare  hill,  deeply  covered  with 
snow,  rose  several  hundred  feet;  on 
the  other  side  the  descent  was  as 
great.  The  timber  had  been  cut 
away  and  the  stumps  burned.  Meet- 
ing at  such  a  place,  there  could  be 
no  escape.  The  issue  would  have  to 
be  squarely  met  in  that  narrow  road. 

It  was  a  bright,  bracing  morning, 
crisp  with  cold.  For  several  days 
the  weather  had  been  warm,  and  the 
snow  wet  and  heavy;  but  the  cook's 
prediction  of  a  cold  snap  had  been 
correct.  The  sudden  fall  in  tem- 
perature during,  the  night  had 
wrapped  the  earth  in  a  sheet  of  ice 
under  its  blanket  of  snow. 

Sheperdson  reached  the  turn  be- 
yond which  the  road  was  almost  a 

Continued  on  rage  61 
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I      Twice  Told  Tales 

But  Things  Which  Need  Repeating 


Preserving  Beef 
ILf  ANY  farmers  who  kill  and  cure 
their  own  pork  never  attempt  to 
supply  themselves  with  beef.  Any 
of  the  brine  or  dry  mixtures  which 
give  good  results  in  curing  pork  can 
be  used  satisfactorily  for  beef,  but 
since  beef  is  leaner  than  pork,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  brine  or  mixture  quite  so  long 
or  it  will  become  hard  and  salty. 

The  corned  beef  cure  should  be 
used  for  dried  beef,  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  get  too  salty. 
The  excess  of  cure  may  be  washed 
off  and  the  meat  smoked  if  the  smoke 
flavor  is  desired.  A  good  dry  cure 
•tor  beef  can  be  made  with  salt  and 
Mr-  m  sugar  in  a  proportion  of  one 
[  ugar  and  five  of  salt.  Rub  the 
|  horoly  with  the  cure  every  two 
»Sr  trnee  days  for  about  two  weeks. 
It  should  then  be  washed,  wiped,  and 
hung  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  place  if 
it  is  not  to  be  smoked,  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  smokehouse  and  given 
•  light  smoke. 

Corned  beef  is  at  its  very  best 
when  it  has  been  in  the  cure  about 
ten  days.  If  it  is  subjected  to  the 
care  more  than  a  month,  it  needs 
considerable  freshening  before  cook- 
inp  The  red  color  of  the  beef  may 
be  preserved  with  a  small  amount 
of  saltpeter,  not  more  than  two 
nances  to  each  100  pounds  of  meat. 
'This  improves  the  color  but  is  detri- 
mental, because  it  hardens  the  lean 
libers. 


Fifty  Years  of  Wheat  Growing 
flGURES  giving  the  yield  and  value 

of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  for  fifty  years  have  been  pub- 
lished as  Bulletin  No.  514  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  bulletin  covers  all  the 
years  from  1866  to  1915.  It  shows 
that  despite  the  present  high  prices 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  level  of 
those  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  During  the 
ten-year  period  from  1866  to  1875  the 
average  price  of  wheat  in  this  coun- 
try was  108.6  cents  (in  gold).  For 
the  ten-year  period  from  1906  to  1915 
the  average  price  was  only  86.8 
cents.  The  year  1886,  in  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  began  its 
series  of  continuous  reports  of  the 
important  crops,  marked,  however, 
the  high  level  for  wheat.  From  that 
time,  in  a  number  of  marked  fluctua- 
tions, the  price  dropped  until,  in  the 
ten-year  period  from  1886  to  1895, 
it  was  down  to  68.3  cents.  The  low- 
est point  ever  reached  was  in  1894, 
when  the  average  price  was  49.1 
cents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
yield  per  acre  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. In  1866  it  was  9.9  bushels 
and  16.9  in  1915,  an  increase  of  seven 
bushels  an  acre.  This  increase  has, 
of  course,  been  marked  by  declines 
in  bad  years,  but  the  averages  for  the 
five  ten-year  periods  from  1866  to 
1915  show  a  steady  increase,  from 
11.9  bushels,  average  in  the  decade 
1866-1875,  to  15.1  bushels  in  the  de- 
cade 1906-1915. 


A  Big  Man  in  a  Big  Field 


Continued  From  Page  51 


,lly  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  are 
raising  beef  cattle.  They  are 
nigh  grade,  and  even  purc- 
I,  breeding  stock  with  which  to 
luce  their  feeders.  A  much 
larger  percentage  than  ever  before 
■  the  fat  cattle  of  that  country  is 
•ow  the  home-grown  and  home-fed 
staff  instead  of  range  cattle  bought 
st  the  ranges  as  feeders  and  fin- 
ished on  the  farms,  as  was  once  the 
method  of  procedure.  Farmers  who 
fgrmerly  confined  their  activities  to 
tbe  growing  of  cotton  and  grain 
crops  are  now  combining  livestock 
With  crop  production.  The  fertility 
sf  their  farms  is  maintained  and 
■sir  bank  accounts  are  increased. 
Jk>  not  think  it  was  philanthropy  on 
fbe  part  of  this  bank  president  and 
board  of  directors.  It  was  just  plain 
basincsrs  on  their  part.  But  it  was 
oanstruftive  business,  as  is  seen  in 
B  widespread  and  diversified  re- 
pte  from  their  campaign.   They  re- 


ceived as  good  as,  or  even  better, 
rates  of  interest  from  these  loans 
than  they  could  have  received  by 
loaning  the  same  money  to  indus- 
trial and  commercial  firms  in  the 
city.  They  had  good  security  in  the 
form  of  the  cows  and  their  offspring. 
By  increasirg  the  number  of  cattle 
raised  and  fed  in  that  territory,  they 
increased  the  monthly  and  yearly 
volume  of  cattle  marketed  at  Okla- 
homa City,  the  chief  cattle  market  of 
that  territory.  To  the  same  de- 
gree, and  to  the  same  extent,  they 
increased  the  volume  of  money  which 
flowed  thru  their  bank.  Thus,  in 
two  ways,  they  increased  the  volume 
of  their  net  profits  from  their  bank- 
ing business.  They  made  more 
money  for  themselves  by  helping  the 
farmers  of  their  territory  to  make 
more  money  for  themselves.  Thus 
both  benefited  by  this  progressive 
business  campaign  by  this  progres- 
sive bank. 


Farm  Insurance  in  Switzerland 


Continued  From  Page  52 


•ehnique  of  hail  insurance,  to  ob- 
JUn  a  federal  subsidy,  the  adminis- 
amtive  council  of  the  Swiss  Hail  In- 
Wance  Company  decided  that  it 
••aid  safeguard  the  interests  of 
■ch  farmers  as  were  members  of 
heir  associations  by,  1,  declining  to 
•acept  any  more  members  in  regions 
•cognized  as  being  dangerous  in 
fee  first  dee;re<!  and,  2,  by  fixing  a 
aaximuni  for  insurance  amounts 
fbich  were  in  the  future  to  be  ac- 
tspted  from  districts  recognized  as 
(angerouH  in  the  second  degree. 

In  view  of  the  great  benefit  of  hail 
aaurance  to  the  agricultural  classes, 
owever.  the  legislative  chambers 
i added  to  grant  a  provisional  sub- 
of  $9,650  annually  for  the  years 
»,  1891  and  1892.  This  subsidy 
to  be  allowed  to  those  cantons 
tat  provided  subsidies  for  hail  in- 
i ranee,  and  it.  was  in  no  instance 
>  exeeed  the  subsidies  by  individual 
latons.    Article  13  of  the  federal 


law  of  December  22,  1893,  perpetu- 
ated the  policy  of  granting  a  sub- 
sidy to  those  cantons  that  facilitated 
hail  insurance.  These  subsidies  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
policy  fees,  as  contributions  to  the 
premiums,  and  as  contributions  to 
the  reserve  fund.  According  to  the 
decree  of  the  federal  council,  dated 
December  11,  1914,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment contributions  are  now  lim- 
ited to  50  per  cent  of  the  policy  fees, 
exclusive  of  any  cantonal  stamp 
taxes,  etc.,  and  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
premiums  in  the  case  of  the  insur- 
ance of  grapes  and  12%  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  the  other  agricultural 
products. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
"first  premiums"  there  were  asses- 
sed during  the  years  1880  to  1885 
secondary  and  supplementary  pre- 
miums to  the  amount  of  $100,325. 
Since  1885  no  supplementary  pre- 
miums have  been  assessed. 


A  DITCH  IN  A  JIFFY 

A  few  pounds  of  Red  Cross — a  blast — and  the 
ditch  is  made, — quicker  than  you  could  say  "Jack 
Robinson"  —far  quicker  than  men  could  dig  it — many 
times  cheaper  too. 


1P0NT 


RED  CROSS  FARM  POWDER 

FOR  DITCHING,  DRAINING,  STUMP  BLASTING,  SUB-SOIL- 
ING,  TREE  PLANTING  AND  ROAD  BUILDING 

is  the  modern  farmer's  magic  power.  It  lightens  labor  and  lessens 
time.  Thousands  of  farmers  the  country  over  have  found  it  a  short  cut 
to  easier  work,  bigger  results  and  greater  profits. 

GET  POSTED  NOW 

Write  at  once  for  our  big  book  that  fully  explains  this  approved 
method  of  ditching.  It  is  a  revelation  of  up  to  date  farming  methods. 
You  ought  to  have  it.    Send  now  for  free 

Hand  Book  of  Explosives  No.  525 
E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


Farm  Hands  Wanted 

Western  Canada  Farmers  Require  50,000 
American    Farm    Laborers    AT  ONCE! 

Urgent  demand  sent  out  for  farm  help  by  the  Government  of  Canada- 
Good  wages.  Steady  employment.  Low  railway  fares.  Pleasant  sur- 
roundings. Comfortable  homes.  No  Compulsory  Military  Service. 
Farm  hands  from  the  United  States  are  absolutely  guaranteed  against 
Conscription.  This  advertisement  is  to  secure  farm  help  to  replace 
Canadian  farmers  who  have  enlisted  for  the  war. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to  investigate  Western 
Canada's  agricultural  offerings,  and  to  do  so  at  no  expense. 
Only  those  accustomed  to  farming  need  apply. 

Por  particulars  as  to  railway  rates  and  districts  where  labor  is  requited, 
ot  othei  information  regarding  Western  Canada,  apply  to 

C  J.  BROUGHTON,     112  W.  Adam.  St.,     Chicago,  111. 
J.  M.  MACLACHLAN,      215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg\,       IndianapolU,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,      123  Second  St.,      Milwaukee,  Wi». 
Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agents 


rTHE  advertisements  you  see  in  The  Farm- 
A  ing  Business  are  meant  for  you.  Read 
them  carefully  and  don't  hesitate  about 
answering  them.    They  are  all  reliable. 
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Where  Can 
You  Market 

your  products  to  the  beat  advantage? 
Consider  that  matter  THOROUGHLY 
before  you  plant  your  dollars.  The 
soli  may  be  good,  but,  if  the  markets 
are  poor.  YOU  lose. 

Nebraska  soil  Is  not  only  rich  and 
productive  (no  lime  nor  fertilizers 
neodod),  but  Omaha,  "The  Market 
Town." — sound  as  a  gold  dollar  and 
surrounded  by  the  best  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  country  in  the  world 
—  offers  advantages  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  market. 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  Nebraska 
farms.    Let  me  send  to  you  authentic 
Information,  absolutely  F u EE. 
B.  A.  SMITH,  Colonizaf  ioo  &  Industrial  Ail. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Room  1063, TJ.  P.  Bldii.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


PILLING^ 


PON^ 
TOOLS 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 


Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed  and 
bring  twice  the  price  per  pound. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
tioal,  easy-to-use  Capon  Tools 
— full,  Illustrated  instructions 
included.    Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

G.  P-  PILLING  a  SON  CO..  Phlla..  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


Capons  bring 
30c  per  lb. 
Roosters  15c 


That 's  the  boast  of  the 

CORRECT 
Coal- Burning  Hover 

BUILT  ON  a  correct,  patented 
principle- and  built  RIGHT. 
You  can  depend  on  it  to  raise 
your  flocks,  to  reduce  chick  mor- 
tality, and  give  you  big,  sound  birds.  Costs  only 
2c.  to  6c.  a  day  to  run.  PRICES,  f.  o.  6.  Factory, 
41 -Inch  (11  7fi  51 -Inch  «in  OC 
CANOPY,  «J>  1  1 ./  O     CANOPY,  «J)  1  Z,OJ 

BACKED   BY  OUR  GUARANTEE 
Before  you  buy  an  inferior  machine,  write  for  FREE 
literature  describing  the  Correct. 

CORRECT  HATCHER  CO., 
Leesville,  Carroll  Co.,  O. 


That  live 
and  Grow> 


1  Learn  why  the  big* 
I  gest  money  mak 
f  era  in  the  poul 
ktry  business 


J.  S. 
GUcreil 


Incubators 

and 

Brooders 


23  years*  expe- 
rience. Cabinet- 
made— scientifically  ven- 
tilated.    Hot  water  heat* 
^0m^m    I  iwr  Plant-    Write  for  Free 

H  *mP  Catalog  —  ask  about  poultry 

4^*)  |  II  and  ece3'  aQd  "Successful"  Grain 

I  I  v#  Sprouters.    Famous  booklet,  "Proper 

mil  ^  Care  and  Feeding  oi  Chicks,  Ducks  and 
J^F    Turkeys,"  1ft  cents. 

J.  S.  GiicrKt,  President  and  General  Manager 
DES  MOJHES  INCUBATOR  CO.  685  Second  St..  Des  Moines,  la. 


^.Why  Pay  $2.50?  

When  we  give  you  guaranteed  Colonial 
Quality  Paint  for  $1.35  gallon? 

Colonial  Warehouse  and  Barn  Paint 
85c  gallon. 

Write  for  color  card  today,  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad. 

COLONIAL  LEAD  WORKS, 
5305-07      oodland  Cleveland,  Ohio 


and  accomplish  more  work  in  re- 
moving stumps,  rocks,  also  plant- 
ing trees,  digging  ditches,  etc., 
than  twenty  men.  It's  effective, 
safe  and  easily  used;  guaranteed 
Standard  Brand;  shipped  DIRECT 
from  Miil  in  this  state , to  weBt  prices. 
No  salesmen.  Established  over  30 
years      Write  f'>r  full  particulars. 

BRUNS  POWDER  CO. 

TERRE    HAUTE,  INDIANA. 


TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

away  free  a  new  book  which  tells  of  a 
.simple  homo  solution  that  raises  98%  of 
all  chicks  hatched  and  cures  white  diar- 
rhoea over  night.  All  poultry  raisers 
should  write  for  this  valuable  free  book 


You  can  very  often  get  some 
good  suggestions  out  of  the 
advertising  in  The  Farming 
Business.  Read  the  adver- 
tisements carefully.  They 
are  meant  for  you. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 

Adjusting  Incubators 

Fundamental  for  Successful  Hatches 


JNCUBATION  is  the  problem  con- 
fronting most  people  who  raise 
poultry  at  present,  and,  perhaps, 
some  are  contemplating  changing 
their  system  of  hatching.  Some  have 
been  attracted  by  the  lure  of  the  in- 
cubator and  many,  perhaps,  are  dis- 
gusted with  last  year's  results.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  natural  in- 
cubation produces  stronger  chicks 
than  artificial,  but  the  whims  of  the 
hen  and  attention  necessary  to  her 
care  make  more  people  turn  to  arti- 
ficial methods,  and  as  a  result  great 
numbers  of  incubator  chickens  are 
produced  each  year.  In  Egypt,  it  is 
said,  that  the  hen  is  losing  some  of 
her  maternal  instincts  because  of  not 
being  permitted  to  set.  Artificial  in- 
cubation has  come  to  be  recognized' 
as  an  economic  necessity.  Many 
farms  have  adopted  the  combination 
of  hatching  with  incubators  and 
brooding  with  hens,  while  others 
abandon  entirely  the  use  of  the  hens 
as  either  hatchers  or  brooders. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
incubators.  Different  makes  require 
different  treatment.  All  incubators 
must  be  adapted  to  the  particular  en- 
vironment, while  many  possess  great- 
er range  of  adaptability  than  others. 
The  cheaper  machines  usually  lack 
this  feature,  and  while  they  may  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results  under  one 
set  of  conditions,  they  may  be  an 
absolute  failure  under  others.  If  a 
machine  is  producing  unsatisfactory 
results,  perhaps  a  slight  change  will 
remedy  the  fault  and  eliminate  the 
trouble. 


Incubator  companies  always  send 
a  detailed  list  of  directions  with 
their  machine,  and  in  Justice  to  them, 
they  should  be  closely  followed.  The 
following  suggestions  may  assist  In 
securing  a  better  hatch:  See  that 
the  thermometer  is  registering  cor- 
rectly and,  also,  that  it  is  the  proper 
distance  from  the  eggs.  If  the  di- 
rections say  level  with  the  top  of  the 
eggs  it  does  not  mean  two  inches  or 
even  one-half  inch  above,  but  exactly 
level.  The  incubator  should  be 
thoroly  cleaned  and  disinfected  be- 
fore every  hatch.  Ventilation  should 
be  largely  restricted  the  first  week, 
and  then  increased  to  full  capacity 
at  the  close.  The  amount  of  ven- 
tilation varies  with  the  temperature 
of  the  room.  Cooling  the  eggs  every 
day  after  the  third  day  strengthens 
the  germ,  but  cooling  does  not  mean 
chilling.  Eggs  should  be  cooled 
slowly.  Above  all,  eggs  should 
never  be  turned  after  the  lamp  has 
been  cared  for.  The  oil  on  the  hands 
will  close  up  the  pores  in  the  shell 
and  suffocate  the  chick. 

Successful  results  should  not  be 
expected  if  the  breeding  stock  has 
not  been  properly  mated.  Birds  of 
poor  vitality  produce  chicks  similar 
in  nature,  and  many  of  the  chicks 
that  die  in  the  shell  are  not  the  fault 
of  the  incubator,  but  of  poor  stock 
improperly  cared  for.  Birds  of  low 
vitality  are  also  more  apt  to  trans- 
mit the  white  diarrhea  germ  to  the 
little  chick,  and  chicks  of  low  vitality 
do  not  possess  great  resisting  power 
toward  the  'disease. 


Feed  the  Chickens  Right 

Profitable  Production  Depends  on  It 


gYSTEMATIC  feeding  is  just  as 
necessary  in  the  poultry  yard  as 
it  is  in  the  steer  pen  or  hog  lot.  The 
following  hints  may  help  relieve  the 
egg  shortage: 

Grain  for  chickens  should  be  clean 
and  free  from  mold.  Moldy  grain 
will  often  cause  death  or  result  in 
any  one  of  several  diseases  common 
to  the  digestive  tract.  Birds  affect- 
ed become  weak  and  inactive,  and 
often  manifest  an  intense  thirst. 
Such  an  individual  may  be  given  a 
teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  and  if 
recovery  is  not  rapid  it  should  be 
killed. 

There  is  always  danger  of  under- 
feeding. The  birds  should  go  on  the 
roosts  at  night  with  crops  well 
filled.  Only  a  little  grain  need  be 
scattered  in  the  straw  litter  each 
morning  to  induce  exercise  during 
the  day.  The  total  amount  of  grain 
to  be  supplied  daily  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  palatability  of  the 
dry  mash  which  is  fed  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  grain  ration  and  also  the 
housing  facilities.  If  the  dry  mash 
is  not  relished,  or  if  none  is  fed  at 
all,  a  greater  amount  of  grain  is  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the 
birds  and  at  the  same  time  they  can- 
not utilize  the  feed  efficiently  for 
production  purposes.  When  insuffi- 
cient protection  is  given,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  by  undue 
exposure  of  houses  or  by  allowing 
drafts,  more  grain  is  required  to 
keep  up  the  body  heat. 

It  is  questionable  whether  chick- 
ens may  be  overfed.  An  improper 
balance,  however,  between  mash  and 
grain  will  often  result  in  an  exces- 
sive deposition  of  fat,  so  much,  in 
fact,  that  the  function  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs  is  interfered  with  and 
the  bird  does  not  lay.  It  is  believed 
that  laying  hens  should  eat  half  as 
much  mash  as  they  do  grain,  but  ex- 
perience, based  on  year-round  feed- 
ing, shows  that  the  dry  mash  con- 
sumption is  only  about  one-third  of 
the  total  ration.  A  wet  mash,  con- 
sisting of  bran  and  sour  milk,  may 
be  fed  two  or  three  times  weekly 
during  the  late  summer,  and  during 


the  winter  as  an  appetizer,  and  in 
this  way  the  total  amount  of  mash 
eaten  may  be  increased. 

A  dry  mash  fed  in  the  University 
of  Missouri  pens  consists  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  bran,  shorts,  corn- 
meal  and  meat  scrap.  If  sour  milk 
is  given,  the  meat  is  not  necessary. 
This  mash  permits  easy  mixing,  is 
bulky  and  has  a  sufficient  protein 
content  of  an  animal  source  to  make 
it  practical  for  production.  This 
mash  may  be  fed  in  a  self-feeding 
hopper  to  which  the  birds  have  free 
access.  If  fed  in  this  manner  they 
will,  to  a  large  degree,  gauge  their 
own  ration,  and  at  the  same  time 
considerably  less  labor  is  required 
than  if  the  mash  is  thrown  into 
troughs  each  morning. 

Reducing  Incubator  Losses 
■yARIOUS  agencies  like  crowding, 
improper  feeding,  brooding  and 
housing  may  cause  heavy  mortality 
among  incubator  chicks.  Such  trou- 
bles may  be  overcome  by  preventive 
rather  than  curative  measures. 

Leg  weakness  is  a  common  ailment 
of  chicks  up  to  six  months  of  age. 
Improper  feeding,  by  which  the 
weight  is  increased  faster  than  the 
strength,  is  the  most  important  cause 
of  this  disease.  A  change  of  diet,  as 
for  instance,  the  substitution  of  bran, 
oatmeal  or  pinhead  oats  for  corn 
and  cornmeal  will  often  correct  leg 
weakness.  Plenty  of  green  feed 
should  also  be  given. 

Gapes  is  another  chick  trouble 
common  in  Northern  States.  It  is 
caused  by  small  parasitic  worms 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  in- 
side of  the  windpipe.  The  worms  or 
the  eggs  from  which  they  develop  are 
taken  into  the  body  in  contaminated 
food  and  thru  earthworms. 

Gapes  may  be  prevented  by  put- 
ting the  chicks  on  clean,  fresh 
ground.  Soil  may  be  kept  fresh  by 
turning  it  over  at  regular  periods. 
Spraying  the  ground  with  a  2  per 
cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or  a 
solution  of  two  ounces  of  copperas 
dissolved  in  a  pail  of  water  may  prove 
effective. 


AN  ENGINE 
BOOK  WITH 
A  PUNCH 

Would  you  build 
.  house  wilh  a 
foundation  like  fhij^ 
Would  an  iron  Ketllo 
holdwalcrbeltcr  i(  Ihc 
bottom  were  cu!  offand 
patchrdona^sin  likclhij?-* 
NelTkn 

,vrm(l 


FREE 

A  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


BUILT 
BY  EXPERTS 

JUST  take  a  postal  or  iorap  of  paper  and 

**  write  the  won!  "Why?"  on  it  with  your 
namo  and  address  and  I  will  mnil  you  this  book. 

Lively  as  a  joko  book.  Sunnibleas  tho  diction- 
ary. Learn  moro  about  engines  in  10  minutes 
than  some  men  1  earn  in  a  lifetime.  The  supply 
is  limi'ed  so  write  quick.— ED.  II.  V.  I  i  II.. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

2156  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2 1 56  Empire  Bldg.,       •       Pittsburgh,  Pa 


S  AINSWORTH  fi? 


Guaranteed  Seed  Corn 

We  have  the  finest  Hold's  Yellow  Dent,  Learning, 
end  Johnson  County  White  deed  corn  vte  have  prowa 
tnfoar  years.  Thousands  of  shipments  huve  already 
been  made,  each  making  a  satisfied  customer. 

This  corn  is  bred  on  our  own  farms,  end  all  Is  placed 
In  our  heated  plants  in  tho  fall  whore  it  Is  protected 
all  winter  from  frost.  Hundreds  of  tests  show  a  germi- 
nation of  nearly  100  per  cent.  In  every  case  wo  guar- 
antee 95  per  cent  and  you  have  12  days  in  which  to 
test  and  Inspect.  Send  for  handsomely  Illustrated 
catalog.  Free.  Much  wheat  is  dead  and  good  seed 
house  corn  will  be  scarce.  Order  while  tne  supply 
lasts.  All  orders  for  tho  above  vurleties  can  bo  tilled 
same  day  received.  We  handle  no  crib  corn. 

"Tho  Seed  House  on  the  Farm" 
W.  T.  AINSWORTH  &  SONS,  Bos  L5  Mason  City,  111. 
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PLANS 
FREE 


Along;  with  our  Iron 
parts  wo  send  r  KI-.K 
plana,  and  permit  to 
.Mi... I  jour  own  coD' 


Build  Your 
Own  Batch 
CONCRETE 
MIXER  


rork  at 

CO  low jri  

not  afford  to 
i  ere to 
by  band. 


J»J  money  and  back  breaking 
Sheldon's  Batch  Mixer  repays 
— t  <S11.60  up)  on  first  amaU  job- 
r   i     n  ■   ■  ■,  -  :i  ■  ■   Ideal  mac  hi  no  for  farm 
'5oba--daaiKn«;d  by  a  farmer  for  farmers. 
No  other  like  ft.    PaUntod.    Mixes  2  1-2 
t.  m  minute--keeps  1  to  6  men  busy, 
jain  drivo,  aelf-t  iltinr  dump,  easily 
/ad,  all  parts  guaranteed.    Doea  work 
ual  to  $200  mixera.    Built-up  machines, 
n  or  power  (1  1-2  h.  p.)--or  you  can  buy 
iron  parta  and  maka  your  own  machine. 

Get  Catalog  and  Special  Offer 

Showa  our  full  lin*  of  mixers  which  are 
.  eold  direct  to  .you  on  etroDg-  guarantee. 
30  days  trial  privilege.  We  want  ten  men 
In  every  county  to  accept  our  apeclal 
co-operative  offer  right  now  which  will 
help  you  to  secure  a  machine  at  little  or 
no  cost.  Write  us  today. 

SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 
lox  1347  Nehawka,  Neb. 


MixYour  OwnConcreie 


Oil-less  Bearings! 

—  have  untold  ad  van  tapes  over  old-style1 
bearings.  Banish  risky,  disagreeable 
climbing  the  windmillinzerowheatherl 
Use  "Bound  Brook"  Bushings!—  run  for 
years  without  oiling  or  greasing..  Best 
for  all  machinery — the  only  thing  for 
hard-to-reach  bearings.  Your  gasoline 
engines  and  windmill  should  havethem. 
Soon  pay  for  themselves  in  oil  saved. 

Bound  Brook  Oil-less  Bearing  Co. 

Box  P, 
Bound  Brook, N.  J 


Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas- 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  H  to  M  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
IX  to  22  B-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1541  Kins  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


WELL 


DRILLING 
PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  lor  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 
WILLIAMS  BROS..  466  W.  Stale  St.  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appear* 
In  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS.  When 
answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your   ad   In    The  Farming 

Business." 
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Behind  the  Battle  Front 


Continued  From  Page  51 


available  and  by  canning  fruits  and 
vegetables;  storing  eggs,  butter  and 
other  products  to  be  used  during 
winter. 

Purchasing  Poirer  Decreased 
DEFORE  planting  large  acreages  of 

cotton  for  thi6  year  the  farmers 
who  are  over-enthusiastic  on  20-cent 
cotton  are  invited  to  stop  and  think 
on  the  purchasing  power  of  cotton 
bow,  and  when  it  was  selling  at  12 
cents  "a  pound.  Everybody  knows 
that  when  cotton  was  12  cents  a 
pound,  meat  could  be  bought  for  10 
to  12  cents  a  pound;  flour  at  $4.50  to 
$5  a  barrel  and  corn  for  60  to  70 
cents  a  bushel.  Now  with  20-cent 
cotton  we  have  20  to  25-cent  meat, 
$11  flour,  and  $1.15  to  $1.25  corn, 
making  the  present  purchasing  price 
of  cotton  less  than  the  former. 


Of  course,  with  the  farmer  who 
has  plenty  of  everything,  these  high 
prices  of  food  don't  count  for  much, 
but  95  per  cent  of  our  farmers  do 
not  have  what  they  need,  and  are  in 
no  better  position  than  the  man  on  a 
salary. 

War  or  no  war  foodstuffs  will  con- 
tinue high  for  several  years.  The 
farmers  who  have  a  garden,  enough 
poultry  to  furnish  the  family  and 
with  some  to  sell,  and,  for  small 
farmers,  at  least  two  brood  sows, 
and  two  milk  cows  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  make  cotton  a  satisfactory 
cash  crop.  These  men,  having  some- 
thing to  sell  all  during  the  year,  will 
then  be  doing  real  diversified  farm- 
ing. Diversified  farming  does  not 
mean  growing  corn  on  land  one  year 
and  cotton  the  next  as  is  too  com- 
monly supposed. 


Out  West  Stones 


Continued  From  Page  58 


mere  groove  in  the  steep  slope  of 
snow,  and  waited.  His  heart  was 
light.  He  felt  as  one  who  had  girt 
about  him  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Gideon.  To  pass  the  time 
he  picked  up  bits  of  ice  and  tossed 
them  about  aimlessly.  Wherever  the 
ice  struck  on  the  hillside  a  little  pile 
of  snow  would  slip  down  into  the 
road. 

Soon  was  heard  the  lazy  tinkle  of 
sleigh  bells.  The  lumberjack  turned 
the  corner,  saw  Hilda  and  Johnson, 
and  walked  to  meet  the  advancing 
team.  When  he  shouted  a  command 
to  stop,  flourishing  his  rifle,  Johnson 
drew  rein.  As  soon  as  Hilda  recog- 
nized who  barred  their  way  she  half 
rose,  shifting  her  position  so  as  to 
shield  her  lover,  but  he  ordered  her 
to  sit  down  and  pushed  her  back  into 
her  seat.  On  all  that  bleak  hillside 
there  was  but  one  huge  bowlder,  and 
it  was  beneath  this  that  the  sled  had 
been  brought  to  a  stand. 

"What  do  you  want?"  called  John- 
son. 

"You  know,  you  thief,"  roared 
Sheperdson,  standing  in  the  road 
about  fifteen  yards  ahead  of  the 
team.  "You're  trying  to  steal  Hilda 
from  me,  but  you've  got  to  give  her 
up.    She  belongs  to  me." 

The  girl  said  something  to  her 
companion  in  time  to  check  an  angry 
answer,  and  cause  him  to  say  in  a 
conciliatory  tone: 

"Jump  in,  Red,  and  go  with  us  to 
Rose  Creek.  We  can't  decide  such 
things  on  the  roadside.  We'll  fix  it 
np  all  right  In  town." 

"No,  we  won't.  There  ain't  nothin' 
to  fix.  Hilda's  mine.  God  gave  her 
to  me.  You  git  out  o'  that  sled.  It's 
Hilda  and  me  are  goin'  to  town.  And 
we're  goin'  to  git  married  there,  too." 

"And  what  if  I  say  'noT  "  was  the 
bold  reply. 

The  man  in  the  road  caressed  his 
weapon  with  a  sardonic  tenderness. 

"I  guess  you'd  ruther  walk  back  to' 
camp  than  be  carried  back." 

At  this  Hilda  rose  again  as  if  to 
shield  her  lover. 

"Surely,  Red,"  she  cried,  "you 
wouldn't- shoot  a  man,  especially  the 
man  I  love!" 

"Yon  don't  Jove  him,  Hilda.  He's 
bewitched  yon.  You  kin  only  love 
once,  and  it's  me  you  love.  Unless 
he  gits  out  and  lets  us  go  in  peace, 
God's  judgment  be  upon  him." 

While  the  lovers  talked  together  in 
low  tones,  Sbeperdson  stood  guard 
with  his  gun  at  his  shoulder.  Soon 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
shadow  skimming  over  the  snow  on 
the  hillside.  Looking  np  he  saw  a 
big  hawk  lazily  wheeling  about. 

"If  you  don't  hurry  up  and  git  out 
o'  that  sled.  Johnson,  I'll  shoot  you 
just  like  I'm  goin'  to  shoot  that 
hawk,"  he  shouted.  "Hilda  was  made 
fer  me  from  the  beginnin'  o'  the 
world.  If  yon  don't  believe  it,  you'll 
bring  yourself  to  Judgment  Just  like 
that  hawk  falls." 

With  these  words  he  took  careful 


aim  and  fired.  The  hawk  rolled 
over  and  over,  and  dropped  into  the 
snow  some  distance  above  him. 

At  the  loud  report  of  the  heavy  gun 
a  thousand  echoes  woke  upon  the 
hill.  Clashing  and  reverberating, 
they  appeared  to  assault  the  snow 
slope  from  ten  thousand  different 
points.  They  were  still  rattling  dis- 
cordantly, when  a  little  flurry  of  pow- 
dery white  rose  where  the  hawk  had 
pitched  into  the  snow.  Then  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  hillside  had 
begun  to  move,  slowly  at  first,  just 
where  the  hawk  had  fallen,  then 
faster.  The  girl  was  the  first  to 
recognize  what  had  happened. 

"The  slide!  The  slide!"  she 
screamed. 

For  the  fatal  fraction  of  a  second 
Red  Sheperdson  stood  fascinated  by 
the  stupendous  consequences  of  his 
shot.  Started  by  the  concussion,  the 
snow  was  slipping  down  upon  him. 
When  he  flung  his  gun  aside  and  be- 
gan to  run,  it  was  too  late.  No  hu- 
man power  could  battle  the  ava- 
lanche. Sweeping  the  steep  hillside 
bare,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
tons  of  snow  crashed  into  the  ravine 
far  below,  and  beneath  the  mighty 
mass  lay  buried  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Red  Sheperdson. 

Safe  under  the  bowlder,  which  had 
diverted  the  slide  from  those  few 
feet  of  road,  sat  Hilda  Olson  and  the 
man  she  loved. 

The  judgment  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

In  next  week's  issue  of  The  Farm- 
ing Business  you  will  find  another 
of  the  Out  West  stories. 


Gives  You  A  Giants  Power 


Sudan  Grass 
^UDAN  grass  is  a  very  productive 
forage  plant,  which  has  recently 
been  found  to  do  very  well  both  as  a 
hay  and  pasture  crop,  and  is  espe- 
cially valuable  to  the  farmer  who  is 
dairying,  pr  in  the  stock-raising  busi- 
ness. 

The  plant  resembles  Johnson 
grass  very  much,  with  the  exception 
that  it  does  not  develop  the  same 
root  system.  The  roots  of  Sudan 
are  very  similar  to  grain  roots  and 
can  be  very  easily  destroyed  by  plow- 
ing. Owing  to  the  fact  that  Sudan 
and  Johnson  grass  cross  very  read- 
ily, it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  Sudan 
where  Johnson  grass  has  been  grow- 
ing, since  Sudan  when  crossed  will 
develop  the  Johnson  grass  roots. 

Sudan  is  an  annual  crop,  altho  in 
mild  winters  it  will  survive  and 
grow  again  the  next  spring.  How- 
ever, It  Is  advisable  to  reseed  each 
year,  since  the  plants  that  survive 
the  winter  are  too  weak  to  produce 
a  good  crop. 

The  ground  for  planting  should 
be  prepared  the  same  as  for  grain, 
and  should  by  all  means  contain  as 
much  moisture  as  possible.  Then 
drill  with  a  grain  drill  two  inches 
deep  at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  pounds 
per  acre. 


Alone,  you  can  pull  anv  stump  in  your  field  with  this  jaowerful 
machine.  A  push  of  few  pounds  on  lev«r  gives  a  pull  of  tons 
stump.  This  tremendous  power  is  developed  by  double 


>.90 

and  on 

"l™     leverage.  No  lost  motion,  every  stroke  counts.  New  idea  in 
p      speed  control — use  high  power  to  loosen  stump — fast  speed  to 
uproot  it.  Clears  over  one  acr » from  anchor.  Clears  your  land  at  low  cost. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Book,  "  The  Gold  in  Your  Stomp  Land  " 

and  Special  Profit  Sharing  Offer.  Learn  of  our  Ten  Dave'  Trial, 
money  back  offer  — bow  every  KIRSTIN  ie  guaranteed  against 
bre  kage  for  Fifteen  Years. 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO.,  144  Lndinrton  Street  E»cuubl.  Michigan 


One  Man 
Stump  Puller 


NOT  A  DARK 
THE  ROOM" 


SPOT  IN 


Thirty 
Two 
Style* 


One  to 
Eight 
Burnert 


That's 
what  the 
woman  wrote  who 
never  had  known  such 
comfortable  light.  Unshad- 
owed, brilliant— the  cheapest 
and  most  satisfactory  of  alllights. 
Uses  common  kerosene,  lquartburns 
16  hours.  No  smoke  no  odor,  no  danger. 
Write  for  ourCatalogr  No.  26  and  ourproposition 
iox&30days'  trial  test.  A  postcard  will  do.  Address 

The  Angle  Manufacturing  Company 
244-246  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 

ANGLE  LAMPS 


MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

You  can  win  an  automobile  in  addition  to  splen- 
did prizes  such  as  watches,  cameras,  and  other 
things  you  like.  Write  us  today,  sending  your  an- 
swer with  the  faces  marked,  with  two  2c  stamps 
to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mailing  expenses  of 
the  present  which  you  have  won.  It  will  be  mailed 
to  you  with  your  Certificate  of  Entry  and  2,000 
free  votes  In  our  Auto  Contest.  We  will  also 
send  you  a  copy  of  three  different  popular  publi- 
cations worth  12c.  Write  your  name  and  address 
plainly  so  there  will  be  no  mistake. 


This  picture  shows  one  of  our  friends 
driving  an  automobile  like  the  one  we 
are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  picture 
there  are  six  partly  hidden  faces  which 
it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to  find.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  faces  in  this 
picture,  but  by  close  search  and  by 
twisting  and  turning  the  picture  around, 
they  will  be  revealed  to  you.  Can  you 
find  them? 

YOU  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE 

if  you  do;  try  it,  don't  give  up.  It  will 
pay  you.  When  you  have  found  four 
of  the  faces,  mark  each  with  a  cross 
(X),  cut  out  the  picture  and  mail  it 
to  us.  When  your  answer  Is  received 
we  will  send  you  a  prize  which  we 
know  you  will  appreciate,  and  it 
will  be  a  big  surprise  to  you.  We  will 
also  make  you  a  present  of  2,000  free 
Auto  votes,  and  tell  you  all  about  this 
splendid  automobile,  touring  car  or 
roadster,  which  we  are  going  to  give 
away.  We  will  give  away  many  other 
prizes  for  Just  a  little  effort. 

Auto  Puizle  Dept.  F.  W.  D.  Boyce  Co. 
500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


OFFER 


34  VARIETIES  VEGETABLE  SEED 
60  VARIETIES  FLOWER  SEED 
AND  OUR  BOOK,  ALL  FOR 

ONLY  10  CENTS 

This  is  a  grand  offer,  made  to  introduce  our 
fresh,  reliable,  tested  seeds.  Buy  from  headquarters 
and  save  dealers  profits.  . 

For  only  10  cents  you  will  receive  34  varieties  of 
vegetable  seed,  such  as  NEW  STONE  TOMATO, 
PRIZETAKER  ONION,  MAY  KING  LETTUCE, 
EARLY  BIRD  RADISH,  etc.,  etc.  We  haven't  the 
space  to  name  nil  the  varieties  here,  but  you  will  get 
the  above  four  named  sorts  and  30  other  varieties- 
all  standard  and  reliable  sorts,  fresh  seed,  true,  tried 
and  tested,  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

We  arc  also  big  growers  of  flower  seeds  and  are 
willing  to  pay  you  for  the  names  of  people  who  like 
flowers.  When  sending  your  order  for  the  vegetable 
seeds,  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  5  persons 
who  grow  flowers  and  we  will  send  you,  for  your 
trouble,  our  big  collection  of  60.  varieties  of  choice 
flower  seeds. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  we  will  also  send  you 
a  FREE  copy  of  our  book,  which  tells  all  about  mak- 
ing big  money, 

8end  today.  This  offer  may  not  appear  again. 
It  is  the  biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  On  receipt  of 
your  order  we  will  immediately  send  you  everything 
mentioned  in  this  advertisement — the  34  varieties  of 
tested  vegetable  seeds,  60  varieties  choice  flower 
teedi,  and  the  book,  all  for  only  10c,  by  parcel  post, 
prepaid. 

IT  BVRGESS  SEED  <&  PLANT  CO. 

BBr       Headquarters  for  Guaranteed  Seeds, 
233  Floral  St.     Galesbtir*.  Michigan 
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CLASSIFIED 

wamt  ATl^wl"  se"  y°ur 

▼  ~  ^  '  *  S^M^>J  products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  And  farm  help  for  you:  will  take 
your    message    of    any    sort    Into  100,000 

prosperous  farm  homes. 

TnT-tf  IV  f" '  (Oi  C?i "IT  ls  r,c  >"'r  worii 
a.  IKiSU  ^/%-r<J  *  per  week  — not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

HIU'FT)  TfTTVi*  IT iffi  Wanl  Ad  Dept., 
W  M.  Jl  11  kL,  R  *U>  w  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


SALESMEN 

HIGH  COST  OF  LI  VINO  REDUCED.  ALL 
necessities,  groceries,  paints,  oils  and  stock 
foods  at  wholesale  prices.  Salesmen,  go  Into 
a  good  sound  legitimate  money-making  busi- 
ness of  your  own.  No  capital  required.  Build 
home  and  bank  accounts  as  hundreds  of  our 
men  are  now  doing.  Our  goods  and  house  na- 
tionally known.  Ask  your  banker.  Establish 
a  regular  trade  in  your  home  territory.  No 
collections  or  losses.  Experience  not  necessary 
with  our  simple  but  effective  selling  plan 
which  earns  for  you  $100  to  $450  monthly  easy. 
Exclusive  protected  territory.  Write  today  for 
more  Information.  John  Sexton  &  Co..  Whole- 
sale Grocers,  Dept.  237,  Lake  and  Franklin 
Sts.,  Chicago,  111.  


YOUNG  MEN  TO  CALL  ON  FACTOR'S 
or  farming  trade,  to  sell  high-grade  line  of 
paints  and  roofing  on  a  profit -sharing  plan. 
Liberal  proposition.  United  Builders  Co., 
Cleveland,    Ohio.  * 


SITUATION  WANTED 

WANTED— MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  Po- 
sition on  farm  to  work  on  shares  or  money. 
West  preferred.  Address  Wm.  Rutkofsky. 
1902   Housel   Ave.,   Canton,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers — men  and  women.  $65 
to  $150  month.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  Immediately  for  list  positions  easily  ob- 
tained. Franklin  Institute,  Dep't  B  117, 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  —  PLEASANT 
work — big  salary — strong  demand — write  for 
catalogue.  Barry's  Telegraph  Institute,  Min- 
neapolls,  Minn.  


AGENTS  WANT  ft  I  > 

AGENTS — 200  PER  CENT  PROFIT.  WON- 
derful  little  article.  Something  new;  sells 
like  wildfire.  Carry  right  in  pocket.  Write 
at  once  for  free  sample.  E.  M.  Feltman. 
Sales  Mgr..  9560  3rd  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co..  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


WE  PAY  $80  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  Introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Com- 
pany,  X615,  Springfield,  111.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner, 
A..  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1975  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago.  

VIRGINIA,  N.  C.  W.  VA.  AND  OHIO 
farms  at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big 
value  for  the  price.  Best  climate,  markets, 
schools  and  transportation.  Good  land  and 
neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt. 
N.  &  W.  Ry..   365  Arcade.  Roanoke.  Va.  

TENNESSEE  FARMS,  CHEAP,  FREE  LIST. 
Fred  Tate,  Huntingdon,  Tennessee.  


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.. 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho. 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  state  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  26 
Northern  Pacific  Ry..   St.   Paul.  Minn.  


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED,  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  O.  O. 
Mattson,  2970  Cedar  Ave..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.  


MISCELLANEOUS 

WHY  PAY  BIG  COMMISSIONS  TO  LAND 
agents?  Sell  your  farm  direct.  No  middle- 
man. Your  own  price.  You  can  do  it.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Address  Chas.  Renich,  G-16, 
Woodstock,  Illinois. 


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 
Grown  In  the  open  field,  strong  and  hardy, 
will  make  heads  from  two  to  three  weeks 
ahead  of  hot  house  grown  plants.  Price:  500 
for  $1.25;  1,000  for  $2.25.  postpaid.  By  ex- 
press. 1,000  to  4,000  for  $1.50;  5.000  to  9.000 
for  $1.25;  10,000  and  over  for  $1.00  per  1.000. 
Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Dept.  54.  Albany,  Ga.,  and 
Piedmont.  S.  C.  

DAHLIAS  —  TWENTY-FIVE  VARIETIES, 
?■  tw,°  ''olleetions.  $1.50.  Circular.  Mrs. 
Howard  Holslnger.   Dahlia  Specialist.  Denton, 

jVl  f\. 


Needlework  Department 

Square  for  Ci'ocheted  Bedspread 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


DAHLIAS.  200  BEST  VARIETIES  5C  UP 
postpaid.  Cladiolus,  .annas,  peonies  Cat-,: 
log.     .1.  S,  CrUting,  Dept.  F.  Flemlngton.  N  J 


J70R  this  work  use  the  coarsest  til 
thread,  either  white  or  ecru, 
mercerized  or  dull  finish,  as  pre- 
ferred. The  squares  are  each 
crocheted  separately,  then  joined  to- 
gether to  make  a  spread  of  solid 
crochet. 

Start  with  12  cli  sts.  join. 

First  Row — 3  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into 
each  of  the  next  3  sts  of  original 
ch,  *  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  the  same 
st  as  last  d  c,  1  d  c  into  each  of  the 
next  3  sts,  repeat  *  until  you  have 
completed  the  four  sides  of  the 
square,  5  ch  sts,  join,  5  ch  sts  (re- 
peat 3  times,  join,  5  ch  sts,  finish 
each  row;  this  will  not  be  repeated 
each  time). 

Second  Row — *  1  d  c  into  last  d  c 
of  gr  of  previous  row,  1  d  c  into 
each  of  the  next  3  ch  sts,  5  ch  sts,  1 
d  c,  into  the  same  st  as  last  d  c, 

1  d  c  into  each  of  the  next  3  sts,  2 
ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  repeat  *. 

Third  Row—*  7  d  c  (2  gr),  5  ch 
sts,  2  gr,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

Fourth  Row — *  3  gr,  5  ch  sts,  3  gr, 

2  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

Fifth  Row — *  4  gr,  5  ch  sts,  4  gr, 
2  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

Sixth  Row — *  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  5  ch 
sts,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  2  ch  sts,  re- 
peat *. 

Seventh  Row — *  2  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr. 
5  ch  sts,  2  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  2  ch  sts, 
repeat  *. 

Eighth  Row—*  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  5 
ch  sts,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  2  ch  sts,  re- 
peat *. 

Ninth  Row — *  2  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  5  ch 
sts,  2  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  2  ch  sts,  re- 
peat *. 

Tenth  Row—*  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2 
sp,  2  gr,  5  ch  sts.  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2 
sp,  2  gr,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

Eleventh  Row — 2  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 
2  sp,  2  gr,  5  ch  sts,  2  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 
2  sp,  2  gr,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

Twelfth  Row— 1  sp,  *  2  gr,  2  sp, 

1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c 
into  same  st,  forming  corner  sp,  1 
sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp, 
repeat  *. 

Thirteenth  Row — 2  sp,  *  2  gr,  4  sp, 

2  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  same 
st,  2  sp,  2  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr,  5  sp,  re- 
peat *. 

Fourteenth  Row — 3  sp,  *  2  gr,  3  sp, 
2  gr,  3  sp,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  same 
st,  3  sp,  2  gr,  3  sp,  2  gr,  7  sp,  re- 
peat *. 

Fifteenth  Row — 4  sp,  *  2  gr,  2  sp, 


2  gr,  4  sp,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  same 
st,  4  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  9  sp,  re- 
peat *. 

Sixteenth  Row — 5  sp,  *  2  gr,  1  sp, 
2  gr,  5  sp,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  same 
st,  5  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  11  sp,  re- 
peat *. 

Seventeenth  Row — *  6  sp,  4  gr,  G 
sp,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  same  st,  6  sp, 
4  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  repeat  *. 

Eighteenth  Row — *  1  gr,  6  sp,  3  gr, 
7  sp,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  same  st,  7 
sp,  3  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  repeat  *. 

Nineteenth  Row—*  1  sp,  1  gr,  G  sp, 
2  gr,  6  sp,  2  gr,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into 
same  st,  2  gr,  6  sp,  2  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  repeat  *. 

Twentieth  Row — 2  sp,  *  1  gr,  6  sp, 
1  gr,  7  sp,  2  gr,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into 
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same  st,  2  gr,  7  sp,  1  gr,  6  sp,  1  gr, 
5  sp,  repeat  *. 

Twenty-first  Row — 1  sp,  *  1  gr,  1 
sp,  1  gr,  14  sp.  2  gr,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c 
into  same  st,  14  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
3  sp,  repeat  *. 

Twenty-second  Row — 2  sp,  *  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  14  sp,  2  gr,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c 
into  same  st,  14  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
5  sp,  repeat  *. 

Twenty-third  Row — 3  sp,  *  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  14  sp,  2  gr,  5  ch  sts,  1 
d  c  into  same  st,  14  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1 
gr,  7  sp,  repeat  *. 

Twenty-fourth  Row — 4  sp,  *  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  14  sp,  2  gr,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c 
into  same  st,  14  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

9  sp,  repeat  *. 

Terms — 1  sp,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
1  d  c,  forms  1  sp.  1  gr,  4  d  c  togeth- 
er form  1  gr.    For  2  gr,  7  d  c,  3  gr, 

10  d  c,  4  gr,  13  d  c. 


Insuring  Health 


LI  \  B8TOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  In  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  If  you  look  for  your  trader 
among  the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farm- 
•  r«  who  read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  III. 


REAL  ESTATE 

PROFIT  MAKING  FARM  LOCATIONS  IN 
the  South,  with  lands  at  low  coat,  giving  best 
opportunities  for  livestock,  dairying,  general 
or  special  farming.  Healthful  and  most  pro- 
ductive climate,  school  facilities.  Facts  prove 
Southern  lands  are  most  profitable  In  country. 
Printed  matter  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards, 
Commissioner,  Room  159,  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington,   D.  C. 


gEPTIC  tanks  should  be  on  every 
farm.  The  saving  thru  preven- 
tion of  ill  health  and  consequent  loss 
of  time,  with  possible  danger  of 
death,  will  more  than  repay  the  cost. 
Since  the  modern  conveniences  of 
indoor  toilet,  bath  and  kitchen  sink 
have  become  as  necessary  fixtures  of 
the  rural  home  as  of  that  in  the  city, 
it  is  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
wastes  from  these  indispensable  ap- 
pointments will  be  cared  for  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  result  in  en- 
dangering the  health  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

As  there  must  be  some  way  of  dis- 
posing of  the  house  wastes  from  the 
dwelling  equipped  with  modern 
plumbing  appointments,  where  a 
town  or  city  sewerage  system  is  not 
available,  the  concrete  septic  tank 
has  been  developed  as  an  approved 
means  of  meeting  requirements  un- 
der certain  conditions. 

In  disposing  of  sewage  from  a 
(1  willing  that  cannot  be  connected 
with  a  city  sewerage  system,  there 
are  several  problems  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  House  wastes  consist 
of  a  combination  of  liquid  and  solid 
or  semi-solid  matter,  and  the  solids 
must  in  some  way  be  "digested"  or 
separated  from  the  liquid  matter. 
After  this  has  been  done,  proper  ar- 


rangements must  be  made  to  dispose 
of  the  liquids. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the 
solid  matter  in  ordinary  domestic 
sewage  will,  if  confined  in  a  suitable 
compartment,  practically  airtight  and 
away  from  light,  undergo  a  rotting 
or  decomposition  as  a  result  of  the 
development  of  certain  bacteria, 
which  might  be  referred  to  as  na- 
ture's scavengers.  These  bacteria 
feed,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  solids  and 
semisolids  in  the  sewage,  thus  con- 
verting them  into  gas  and  relatively 
harmless  compounds.  It  must  not  be 
Understood,  however,  that  this  action 
is  by  any  means  likely  to  destroy  dis- 
ease germs  that  may  be  present, 
since  the  processes  taking  place-  in 
the  septic  tank  are  not  chemical 
ones,  and  the  discharge  after  this 
"breaking-down"  process  of  the  sew- 
age must  still  be  properly  disposed 
of  to  prevent  them  from  being  a  pos- 
sible source  of  disease. 

Septic  tanks  can  best  be  construct- 
ed of  concrete,  particularly  because 
such  structures  must  be  leakproof. 
Before  you  decide  on  a  septic  tank 
for  your  house  sewage  problems, 
consult  with  the  local  county  health 
board  and  get  its  recommendations 
as  to  the  details  of  the  system  best 
suited  to  the  soil  conditions  on  your 
farm. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FUR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
lor  Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  ls 
the  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  In  Amerlcn.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  II.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
\V.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  si.'l   Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PICTI  Ki  t.  IME  CONTESTS 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  PARTICULARS  CON- 
cernlng  plciurcgames  now  running.  Equitable 
Publishing  Co  .  58  East  102d  St..  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SILK  REMNANTS  FOR  QUILTS.  SOFA 
pillows  and  head  rest.  No  waste.  Send  10c 
for  big  sample  package  to  Oscar  Peterson, 
Eagle  Bend,  Minn. 
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POULTRY 
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ORPINGTONS 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  WINNERS  — 
Heavy  winter  layers,  mating  list  free,  Maurice 
Smith.  Box  W,  Sandwich.  Illinois.  


LEGHORNS 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ALSO 
eggs  for  hatching.  I'en  eggs  or  farm  range. 
Prices  reasonable.  Winners  In  many  Ohio 
shows.  All  stock  sold  on  money  back  guar- 
antee. Howard  Stoker.  Washington  C.  H., 
Ohio. 


it  V  It  V  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell.  Ind.  


LA KEN  V  ELDERS 

LAKENVELDERS.  MOST  BEAUTY  AND 
wonderful  layers  known.  Circulars  free.  Dr. 
R.  B.   Thomas,   Martinsville,  Ind.  


EGGS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  Our  ducks  are  winter  layers,  raised 
on  open  range,  finest  stock,  $1.00  per  15. 
Reduced  prices  on  larger  numbers.  Order 
now.     P.  H.  Hayes,  Swifts.  Ohio.  


SILVER  CAMPINE  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Best  winter  layers.  Open  range  stock,  $1.60 
per  15.  Reduced  prices  on  larger  numbers. 
Order  now.    P.  H.  Hayes.  Swifts",  Ohio.  


BABY  CHICKS 

EGGS  AND  BABY  CHIX — TWENTY  LEAD- 
Ing  varieties.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log free.  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  Box  X,  Lan- 
caster, Mo.   


MISCELLANEOUS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES;  HEAVY  WINTER 
layers;  eggs  $1.50  per  setting.  Pedigreed  col- 
lie puppies,  beauties,  males  $10.00,  females 
$7.50.    Floyd  Olds,  Marshall.  Michigan. 


 >  : 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 

QVICKLy— 

CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
the  information.  We  will  prepare 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
vise you  of  the  charge.  Address 
your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514   North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Forty  Millions  Lost  in  Kansas 

This  Was  Last  Years  Feed  Bill  for  Insects 


THE  Kansas  feed  bill  for  insects  in 
1916  was  $40,000,000.  In  other 
words,  had  the  crops  destroyed  by 
pests  last  season  been  marketed,  the 
proceeds  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  build  seven  permanent  sixteen-foot 
roads  across  Kansas  from  east  to 
west. 

Damage  by  the  Hessian  fly  in  1916 
is  estimated  at  $14,000,000.  as  com- 
pared with  $16,000,000  in  1915.  While 
the  corn-ear  worm  annually  causes 
a  loss  of  from  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000 
worth  of  corn,  the  destruction  was 
not  so  great  in  1916  because  of  short- 
age of  crops  caused  by  dry  weather. 

Due  to  the  wet  season  of  1915,  prac- 
tically no  injury  was  done  by  the 
chinch  bug  in  1916,  but  in  1913  and 
1914— both  we^  years— $15,000,000 
worth  of  crops  was  destroyed  and 

isiderable  damage  was  done  in  the 

ring  of  1915. 

The  green  bug,  which  caused  the 
'-  as  of  at  least  $5,000,000  in  1907, 
was  not  a  serious  menace  again  until 


1916,  when  the  damage  to  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  crops,  according  to  Gov- 
ernment statistics,  was  approximate- 
ly $19.000,000— the  figure  for  Kansas 
being  approximately  $6,000,000.  Crop 
destruction  by  grasshoppers  amount- 
ed to  millions  in  1913,  and  a  similar 
repetition  threatened  in  1914  was 
controlled  by  prompt  cooperation  of 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  and 
the  farmers  following  the  loss  in 
1913. 

Fruit  insects  destroyed  20  per  cent 
of  the  entire  fruit  crop,  and  the  gar- 
den insects  15  per  cent  of  the  garden 
crop  in  1916.  This  waste  of  from 
$25,000,000  to  $"40,000,000  in  Kansas 
each  year  might  be  lowered  to 
$4,000,000  or  $5,000,000,  or  even  less, 
were  proper  methods  of  control  gen- 
erally adopted.  These  methods  usu- 
ally increase  the  yield  of  crops  as 
well  as  destroy  insects. 

The  enormous  tax  upon  the  crops 
of  Kansas  would  be  much  more  were 
it  not  for  the  careful  investigations 


of  the  Experiment  Stations  of  the 
State  and  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  what 
has  been  said  of  Kansas  is  true  of 
other  States. 

Methods  of  control  resulting  from 
these  studies  of  Experiment  Stations 
and  put  into  operation  by  farmers 
have  done  much  to  check,  and,  in 
some  cases,  even  to  eliminate  the 
ravages  of  insects.  The  result  of 
such  work  was  shown  by  the  check- 
ing of  grasshoppers  in  1914  by  the 
organizing  of  farmers  of  thirteen 
counties  in  western  Kansas  in  the 
summer  of  1913. 


Watermelon  Stem-end  Rot 


Open 


y^ATERMELOX  stem  rot  results  in 
a  decay  of  the  melon,  at  the 
stem  end,  which  usually  develops 
during  transit  to  market.  The  in- 
vestigations of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  shown 
that  the  cause  is  a  fungus  which  is 
common  in  many  Southern  fields  on 
dead  stalks  of  cotton,  corn,  and  many 
weeds,  as  well  as  on  decaying  mel- 
ons. The  spores  of  this  fungus  are 
blown  about  by  the  wind  and  lodge 
on  the  moist  cut  end  of  the  melon 
stem  after  it  is  severed  from  the 
vine,  germinate,  and  grow  into  the 
melon,  which  often  begins  to  decay 
within  three  days. 

The  experiments  made  last  sum- 
mer on  several  carloads  of  melons 
offer  good  hopes  that  this  stem-end 
rot  can  be  prevented.  The  methods 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  are  as  follows:  Arrangement  of  Shrubbery 

1— Cut  and  burn  all  weeds  around  pROBABLY  the  first  plantings  of 
the  field  and  along  ditch  banks  dur- 


handling,  to  avoid  bruising 
car  ventilators. 

6 —  Most  important  of  all,  apply  a 
paste  made  of  common  starch  with 
6  per  cent  bluestone  to  the  freshly 
cut  stems  as  the  melons  are  being 
packed  in  the  car.  It  has  been  found 
that  disinfecting  the  stems  at  other 
times  is  less  effective,  as  the  paste 
is  rubbed  off  by  handling. 

7 —  As  the  packer  arranges  the 
melons  in  tiers,  have  him  place  the 
stem  ends  outward,  while  a  reliable 
boy  cuts  off  a  section  of  the  stem  and 
applies  a  covering  of  paste  with  a 
small,  round  brush. 

8 —  Freight  cars  that  have  con- 
tained decayed  melons  or  yard  refuse 
should  be  washed  clean  and  sprayed 
with  a  2  per  cent  bluestone  solution. 


ing  the  winter. 

2 —  From  the  time  that  the  melons 
set  on  the  vines,  all  cull  fruit  should 
be  hauled  out  of  the  field  weekly  and 
fed  to  hogs,  or  deeply  buried.  Wash 
the  wagons  used  for  hauling  culls 
with  a  2  per  cent  bluestone  solution. 

3 —  Spraying  with  bordeaux  mix- 
ture for  anthracnose  will  probably 
help  control  stem-end  rot. 

4 —  Laborers  harvesting  melons 
should  never  cut  or  touch  a  decayed 
melon. 

5 —  Cut  melons  with  long  stems  and 
load  into  cars  with  the  least  possible 
delay  and  with  the  utmost  care  in 


shrubbery  should  be  close  to  the 
foundation  of  the  house.  The  angle 
at  each  side  of  the  steps  and  the 
space  in  front  of  the  veranda  seem 
to  demand  the  first  work.  In  ar- 
ranging this  planting,  the  shrubs 
should  not  be  in  a  straight  line,  but 
in  a  more  or  less  irregular  zigzag 
direction,  with  some  extending  out 
beyond  the  others,  especially  at  ex- 
terior corners.  It  is  preferable,  in 
most  cases,  not  to  plant  solidly,  but 
to  allow  the  foundation  of  the  house 
to  show  at  varying  intervals. 

Fences,  outhouses  and  unsightly 
spots  can  be  screened  and  improved 
in  appearance  by  a  Judicious  plant- 
ing of  shrubbery. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  24,  1912:  , 


Of  Th*  Farming  Bnnine**,  published 
weekly  at  Chicago,  III.,  for  April  2,  1917. 
State  of  Illinois.  County  of  Cook  (sr.).  Be- 
fore me,  a  notary  public  In  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared W.  D.  Boyce.  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
•ays  that  he  la  the  editor  of  The  Farming 
BusinefM,  and  that  the  following  Is,  to  the 
feast  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
•te.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  In  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  act  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  embodied  In 
•action  442.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations. 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
■bllsher.    editor,    managing    editor,  and 

lanagers  are:  Publisher,  W.  D. 
ipany.  500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
tor,  W.  D.  Boyce.  500  N.  Dear- 
'ilrago.  Managing  Editor,  James 
0  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Busi- 
ness Manager,  W.  D.  Boyce,  800  N;  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  W.  D.  Boyce, 
f.409  shares,  500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
W.  D.  Boyce,  trustee  for  B.  *  J.  Boyce.  600 
shares:  l.'i'tt  shares  out  of  10,000. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holder*  owning 
'•t  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
•mount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  se- 
curities, are:  Jfo  bonds;  no  mortgages.  In 
regard  to  section  2  of  the  law,  Tba  F'arm- 
kag  Business  does  not  acr-ept  payment  for 
airy  editorial  or  other  reading  matter  prlnt- 
ad  as  news. 


Bo 


borr,  St., 
A.  King. 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold- 
ers, and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  se- 
curity holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also.  In  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  In  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  Is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tees, hold  stock  and  securities  In  a  ca- 
pacity other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 
Signed: 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
20th  day  of  March,  1917. 

(Heal)  E.  E.  WOOTRINO. 

(My  commission  expires  May  29.  1917.) 


IAINT 

At  Yz  Cost 


Our  knowledge  of  themarketend  big  buy. 
ing  power  enable  us  to  aave  you  one-half  on 
your  puint  in  spite  of  tho  great  Increase  in 
cost  of  ni  w  materials  aud  consequent  rise  in 
paint  prices. 

„   UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE 

Don  t  pay  wholesale  or  retail  profits.  We 
nave  no  salesmen,  no  agents,  no  salaries, 
no  commissions.  You  get  all  the  benefit  of 
savings,  for  we  are  theonly  factory  in  Amer- 
ica that  ships  direct  to  the  consumer.  Be- 
eidoson  every  can  of  Crosby  liver -Wear 
Paint  is  an  unlimited  guarantee.  We  know 
that  we  are  giving  you  an  unbeatable  Qual- 
ity. It  has  stood  the  test  for  twelve  years. 

LIBERAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  for  our  beautiful,  illustrated  free  book- 
Most  complete  paint  book  ever  offered.  Shows 
over  100  colore,  tells  how  to  do  the  work  your- 
■elf  and  save  labor  cost.  Gives  you  our  low 
net  prices  on  paint  for  every  use.  Save 
money  by  writing  to  us  now.  (7) 

CROSBY  FRANK  &  CO. 

435Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  m. 


Blast  them  out  with 


That's  the  easy.  Quick, 
cheap  way  to  get  rid  of 
stamps.  See  how  simple  it  is. 


Atlas  Farm  Powder 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 

You  need  no  experience  to  use  The  Original 
Farm  Powder.  Our  free  book  tells  how  to 
do  many  kinds  of  farm  blasting.  If  you 
want  to  save  money  and  labor,  mail  the 
coupon  to-day. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


lATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del.: 
"Send  me  your  74-page  book  "Better  Farming."^ 
*I  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  the" 
■purpose  before  which  I  mark  X :        FB62  * 


■□  Stump  Blasting 

Boulder  Blasting 
•  □  Subsoil  Blasting 


□  Tree  Planting  » 

□  Ditch  Digging  J 

□  Road  Building  • 


"Name  

^Address 


Wffl  You  Let  Us  Send  You  12  of  These 
Beautiful  Perennial  Oriental  Poppy  Plants 
At  Our  Expense?  See  Our  Offer  Below. 

THE  ORIENTAL  POPPY  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant 
that  will  grow  and  blossom  freely  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  plants  live  over  winter,  out  of  doors, 
and  like  peonies,  the  clumps  grow  larger  and  bloom  more  and 
more  beautifully  each  year.  The  variety  is  rare  as  yet  and  a 
bed  of  them  in  your  garden  will  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  make  you  the  envy  of  your  flower  loving  friends. 

The  nursery  which  supplies  these  plants  has 
grown  them  since  they  were  first  introduced  into 
this  country  and  they  have  sold  thousands  of  the 
plants  at  the  price  of  40  cents  per  plaut.  The  nursery 
folks  tell  us  that  nearly  every  lady  that  comes  in 
sight  of  their  fields,  when  these  poppies  are  in 
bloom,  invariably  stops  for  some  of  the  flowers  or  to 
inquire  where  plants  can  be  secured  for  setting. 

The  flowers  of  the  ORIENTAI,  POPPY  are  large 
and  of  a  very  pleasing  brilliant  silky  scarlet  red. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion  on  long 
stems  and  unlike  the  ordinary  poppies,  they  keep 
well  for  cut  flowers.  Buds  picked  when  just  begin- 
ning to  show  color,  will  open,  when  stems  are 
placed  into  water,  as  perfectly  as  if  left  on  the  plants. 

The  proper  time  to  transplant  these  poppies  is 
during  the  Spring  months.   The  twelve  plants  we  _ 
wish  to  send  to  you  will  bloom  freely  the  next  season  and  continue 
to  grow  larger  and  to  bloom  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by. 

We  would  like  to  instruct  our  nursery  to  send  you  these  twelve 
selected  Oriental  Poppy  plants  at  the  proper  time  and  if  you  will 
accept  our  offer  and  fill  out  the  coupon  and  return  to  us  at  once, 
we  will  have  them  include  with  the  poppy  plants  a  beautiful 
•COLUMBINE,  as  good  measure  oil  the  deal. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

r.oo  North  Dearborn  street.  Chicago,  ill. 
I  fncloae  60  renin,  for  which  send  me  The  Farming  IJiiniiie»»  for  one  year,  and 
an  a  gift  12  Perennial  Oriental  Poppy  PlantH  and  One  Columbine.  ^ 

Name   

Street,  R.  F.  D  

,  <   State  

City  ........■•«  


$1150 


F.o.b. 
Racine 


Mitchell  Junior  — a  40  h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  W  heelbase 


$1460 


F.  o.b. 
Racine 


7-Passenger  —  48-Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


How  Mitchells  Differ 

Because  of  What  John  W.  Bate  Has  Done 


Hundreds  of  Extras 

Factory  efficiency  has  been  made  a  fine 
art  in  this  plant.  John  W.  Bate,  our  effi. 
ciency  engineer,  has  spent  millions  to  at- 
tain it. 

This  entire  plant,  covering  45  acres,  was 
built  and  equipped  to  secure  it.  Now  our 
new  body  plant  completes  it.  We  urge  you 
to  learn  where  these  tremendous  savings 
show  in  extra  value. 

For  a  Lifetime  Car 

Part  of  this  saving  pays  for  100  per  cent 
over-strength.  Our  margin  of  safety  used 
to  be  50  per  cent.  It  has  now  been  doubled. 

Steering  parts,  gears,  axles,  etc.,  are 
made  oversize.  Our  rear  springs  are  built 
so  that,  in  two  years,  not  a  single  spring 
has  broken. 

Over  440  parts  are  built  of  toughened 
steel.  Parts  which  get  a  major  strain  are 
built  of  Chrome- Vanadium.  The  steel  in 
Mitchells  costs  us  up  to  15  cents  per  pound. 
And  we  do  not  skimp  on  weight. 

The  result  is  safety,  freedom  from  re- 
pairs and  troubles.  And  a  car  which  prob- 
ably will  serve  men  for  a  lifetime.  Time 
will  prove,  we  believe,  that  this  double 
strength  is  worth  half  the  price  of  the  car. 

$4,000,000  in  Extras 

There  are  31  extra  features  in  Mitchells, 
most  of  them  exclusive.  On  this  year's 
output  these  extrascost  us  about $4,000,000. 


They  are  things  like  a  power  tire  pump, 
an  easy  control,  a  ball-bearing  steering 
gear,  engine  primer  on  the  dashboard,  a 
light  in  the  tonneau,  a  locked  compart- 
ment, etc. 

Every  one  is  a  wanted  feature.  Yet  they 
are  impossible,  at  a  modest  price,  without 
Mitchell  factory  efficiency. 

Extras  in  Luxury 

The  Mitchell  has  long  been  considered 
by  experts  one  of  the  handsomest  cars  on 
the  street.  The  output  is  largely  sold  in 
metropolitan  centers. 

Yet  this  year  we  have  added  24  per  cent 
to  the  cost  of  finish,  upholstery  and  trim- 
ming. We  are  giving  you  heat-fixed  finish, 
extra-grade  leather,  and  scores  of  new 
dainty  touches. 


TWO  SIZES 

Mitchell  ~a  roomy»  7-passenger  Six, 
with  127-inch  wheelbase.  A 
high-speed,  economical,  48-horsepower 
motor.  Disappearing  extra  seats  and  31 
extra  features  included. 

Price  SI 460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  Junior  — a  5-passenger  Six 
on  similar  lines, 
with  120-inch  wheelbase.  A  40-horse- 
power  motor — '^-inch  smaller  bore  than 
larger  Mitchell. 

Price  $1150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  all  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert- 
ible bodies.    Also  demountable  tops. 


All  this  results  from  another  economy. 
We  now  occupy  our  new  body  plant.  All 
Mitchell  bodies,  open  and  closed,  are  built 
here  now,  under  Bate  efficiency  methods. 
And  this  added  luxury  clearly  shows  the 
result. 

What  So  Important? 

What  else  is  so  important  ? 

Extra  values  like  these,  without  extra 
price,  come  only  through  efficiency.  Under 
other  methods,  all  these  values  are  wasted 
in  the  shop. 

Mitchell  stands  unique  among  fine  cars  in 
respect  to  efficiency.  For  a  dozen  years 
John  W.  Bate  has  worked  here  to  attain  it. 
Go  to  your  Mitchell  dealer  and  see  the  re- 
sults. Compare  it  with  cars  built  other- 
wise. If  you  can,  take  an  engineer  with 
you,  and  we  will  abide  by  his  verdict. 

$1150  Mitchell  Junior 

Note  that  this  year's  line  includes  two 
sizes — the  Mitchell  and  the  Mitchell  Junior. 
But  the  Mitchell  Junior — for  five  passengers 
— is  still  powerful  and  roomy. 

This  is  also  for  efficiency.  So  the  man 
who  wants  a  5-passenger  car  need  not  pay 
for  more  power  or  more  room  than  he 
needs. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ENLISTED 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Solving  the  Food  Problem  in  Time  of  War 


J  IMMEDIATE   mobilization  of  the 

nation's  men  who  do  not  meet 
the  qualifications  for  active  mili- 
tary service,  for  use  in  producing 
farm  products,  is  one  of  the  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  to  solve  the  food 
problem  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  opinion  of  delegates  to  the 
Farm  Conference  of  Agricultural 
Experts,  which  held  a  two-day  ses- 
sion at  St.  Louis. 

The  conference,  called  by  Sec- . 
retary  Houston,  was  composed  ofi 
heads  of  agricultural  schools  and' 
officers   of  farm  boards  from  all 
States  except  New  England  and  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Four  committees  were  named  to 
deal  with  various  phases  of  the 
food  question  and  their  findings 
were  turned  over  to  a  central  com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  which  reported  to 
the  entire  conference. 

Regarding  the  mobilization  of 
farm  labor,  the  report  says  that 
plans  for  public  defense  should 
include  provisions  for  an  adequate 
food  supply  for  civilians  and  sol- 
diers, as  well  as  for  enlisting  men 
to  go  to  the  front. 

The  plan  of  military  enlistment, 
it  is  urged,  should  be  broadened 
to  utilize  for  agricultural  la- 
bor, manufacture  of  munitions,  or 
other  national  service:  First,  men 
beyond  military  age;  second,  men 
of  military  age,  but  not  accepted 
for  active  service,  and,  third,  boys 
under  age  for  enlistment. 

The  report  urged  increasing  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  thru 
the  following  measures: 

The  production  of  a  normal  cot- 
ton crop  by  intensive  cultivation 
rather  than  by  increasing  the  acre- 
age. 

Increasing  the  corn  acreage  and 
substituting  sorghum  crops  in  the 
districts  where  wheat  has  been 
killed. 

Increasing  the  areas  planted  to 
navy  beans,  Mexican  and  tepary 
beans,  buckwheat,  barley,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, sweet  potatoes  and  peanuts. 

An  appeal  to  the  youth  to  plant 
gardens  and  form  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Clubs  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing gardening. 

The  establishment  of  municipal 
drying  and  canning  establishments. 

An  early  increase  in  the  animal 
products  of  the  country  and  en- 
largement of  the  milk  production 
one-fourth  by  intelligent  feeding. 

The  increase  of  pork  production 
and  doubling  the  poultry  product  in 
a  year  by  careful  feeding  methods. 

To  take  care  of  the  crops  when 
matured,  the  report  suggests  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  co- 
operating with  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  other 
agencies  begin  at  once  to  mobilize 
sufficient  farm  labor  to  meet  all 
emergencies.  A  thoro  survey  of  the 
food,  labor  and  other  resources  of 
the  country  is  asked. 

The  report  suggests  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  be  authorized 
to  license  warehouses,  packing 
plants,  mills,  cold  storage  plants, 
and  similar  concerns  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  farm  products, 
and  that  he  should  be  empowered 
under  direction  of  the  President  to 
operate  any  of  these  businesses. 

"pHE  immediate  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral food  commission  to  super- 
vise the  marketing  and  distribution 
of  food  and  clothing,  with  power 
to  fix  the  minimum  and  maximum 
prices  for  the  staple  food  crops  of 
1917,  was  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Society  at  an 
emergency  meeting  held  in  Wash- 
ington to  consider  the  problem  of 
the  nation's  food  supply  during  the 
war. 

President  Wilson  sent  to  the  so- 
ciety a  message  urging  that  the 
American  farmer  in  the  present 
crisis  do  to  the  utmost  his  share 
in  the  work  of  the.national  defense. 
The  message  of  the  President  fol- 
lows : 

"At  the  present  moment  it  is  our 
plain  duty  to  take  adequate  steps 


that  not  only  our  own  people  be  fed, 
but  that  we  may,  if  possible,  answer 
the  call  for  food  of  other  nations  now 
at  war. 

"In  this  greatest  of  human  needs  I 
feel  that  the  American  farmer  will 
do  his  part  to  the  uttermost. 

"By  planting  and  increasing  his  pro- 
duction in  every  way  possible,  every 
farmer  will  perform  a  labor  of  pa- 
triotism for  which  he  will  be  recog- 


nized as  a  soldier  of  the  commissary 
adding  his  share  to  the  food  supply 
of  our  people." 

IN  CIRCULARS  sent  broadcast  thru- 
out  the  State,  Francis  G.  Blair, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, encouraged  school  authori- 
ties to  release  from  school  boys  over 
14  years  of  age  for  work  on  Illinois 
farms  and  gardens  in  order  to  relieve 


the  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  food  in  war 
time. 

The  plan  was  worked  out  by  Dr. 
Blair  in  conference  with  Governor 
Lowden,  and  does  not  exclude  girls 
from  its  operation. 


Painting  farm  implements  and  ve- 
hicles is  a  good  odd-job  any  time;  of 
course  they  are  all  under  cover. 


$1150 


MitchellJunior— a  40  h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


$1460 

7-Passenger— 48  Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 


John  W.  Bate's  Way 

Of  Building  a  Lifetime  Car 


We  urge  you  to  see  how  John 
W.  Bate  thinks  a  great  car  should 
be  built. 

Mr.  Bate,  the  great  efficiency 
expert,  has  spent  14  years  on  the 
Mitchell.  This  model  factory — 
covering  45  acres  —  was  built 
and  equipped  by  him. 

He  has  aimed  to  build  this 
single  type  at  the  lowest  factory 
cost.  His  methods  will  save  us 
on  this  year's  output  at  least 
$4,000,000.  And  he  puts  that 
saving  into  extras,  to  give  you 
a  better  car. 

The  Extras 

The  latest  Mitchells  have 

31  extra  features  — 

24  per  cent  added  luxury— 

100  per  cent  over-sti  ength. 

The  31  extras  are  features 
which  most  cars  omit.  Things 
like  a  power  tire  pump,  ball- 
bearing steering  gear,  dash- 
board engine  primer,  etc. 

The  added  luxury  is  paid  foi 
by  savings  in  our  new -body 


plant.  We  have  added  24  per 
cent  this  year  to  finish,  uphol- 
stery and  trimmings,  to  make 
this  the  beauty  car. 

The  vast  over-strength  means 
a  lifetime  car.  In  the  past  three 
years  we  have  doubled  our  mar- 
gins of  safety. 

Over  440  parts  are  built  of 
toughened  steel.  All  safety 
parts  are  oversize.  Parts  which 
get  a  major  strain  are  built  of 
Chrome-Vanadium. 

Several  Mitchells  have  already 
run  over  200,000  miles — over  40 
years  of  ordinary  service.  In  the 
past  twc  years,  not  a  single  Bate 
spring  has  broken. 


TWO  SIZES 

'M'i+^Vnall  —  a  roomy,  7-passenger  Six, 
lVlllCUCH  wi,h  127-inch  wheelbase  and 
a  highly-developed  48-horsepewer  motor. 
Price  $1460,  f.  o.  6.  Racine 

Mitchell  Junior^  IS 

lines,  with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40-horse- 
power  motor—  U -inch  smaller  bore. 

Price  SI  150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  six  styles  of  eaclosed  and  convertible 
bodies.  Also  sew  Club  Roadster. 


None  Like  Them 

You  will  find  no  other  car  like 
Mitchells.  Most  of  our  extras 
are  found  in  Mitchells  only. 
John  W.  Bate's  methods  are 
used  in  this  factory  alone.  Our 
body  designs  are  exclusive. 

Go  see  what  these  things  mean 
to  you.  See  the  extra  features, 
extra  beauty,  extra  strength. 
See  if  you  want  a  fine  car  with- 
out them.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  nearest  Mitchell  dealer,  ask 
us  for  his  name. 

The  $1150  Model 

Mitchell  Junior  is  almost  like 
the  Mitchell,  but  a  little  smaller. 
But  even  this  size  is  roomy  and 
powerful.  The  wheelbase  is 
120  inches. 

See  which  size  you  want,  and 
which  style  of  body.  All  are 
Ecue-built  cars.  And  each  one 
offers  at  least  20  per  cent  extra 
value. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine.  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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CHEAP  BEEF  FOR  THE  ARMY 

How  to  Fatten  Steers  at  Less  Cost  and  to  Pay  Larger  Profits 

By  James  A.  King 


AMERICA  is  at  war.  We  have  become  parti- 
sans in  the  greatest  and  most  destructive  war 
in  the  history  of  the  entire  world;  a  war 
which  has  cost  millions  of  lives,  reduced  many  mil- 
lions more  of  human  beings  to  helplessness.  A  war 
which  has  brought  entire  nations  to  the  verge,  or 
even  into  the  very  reality,  of  starvation.  A  war 
which  has  devastated  or  at  least  reduced  the  pro- 
ductivity of  vast  areas  of  once  highly  developed 
farm  lands.  A  war  which  has  taxed  to  the  utmost 
the  material  resources  of  the  countries  involved  in 
it.  This  war  has  progressed  to  the  point  in  de- 
vastation and  destruction  where  its  outcome  has 
now  developed  into  a  question  of  material  resources 
rather  than  resources  of  manhood.  The  side  which 
has  the  most  inexhaustible  store  of  foods  and  ma- 
terials of  life  and  war  is  the  side  which  will  win. 

We  have  gone  into  that  war  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  Allies;  we  can't 
back  out  of  it  now,  so  why  dispute 
the  lightness  or  the  wrongness  of  it? 
The  big  and  vital  question  of  the 
present  is,  how  must  we  go  about  it 
to  insure  that  the  side  we  have 
joined  shall  win?  The  biggest  thing 
which  we,  as  farmers,  can  do  is  to 
produce  every  bushel  of  grain  and 
every  pound  of  meats  and  animal 
products  we  possibly  can.  We  must 
produce  far  more  of  these  than  we 
will  need  to  feed  our  own  civil  and 
military  population.  We  must  pro- 
duce sufficient  surplus  over  and 
above  our  own  needs  to  supply  the 
needs  of  our  Allies  whose  populations 
are  -so  congested  they  cannot  pro- 
duce enough  for  their  own  needs. 

Armies  travel  and  fight  on  their 
bellies.  The  army  with  a  full  belly 
is  a  victorious  army,  while  the  one 
with  an  empty  belly  is  always  the 
loser.  As  the  active  food  producers 
in  the  greatest  and  richest  country 
on  the  earth,  we  American  farmers 
must  .see  to  it  that  the  bellies  of  our 
own  Army  and  those  of  our  Allies 
are  kept  filled  with  good  foods.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  do  it  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible,  that  the  bur- 
den of  debt  placed  on  future  genera- 
tions by  the  war  may  be  no  greater 
than  absolutely  necessary. 

In  view  of  these  facts  how  to  make 
a  saving  of  from  $1.99  to  $2.15  in  the 
feed  cost  of  each  100  pounds  of  gain, 
or  an  increased  profit  of  $5.52  to 
$6.55  per  head,  on  a  batch  of  young 
steers  on  feed  for  120  days,  is  of 
vital  importance  to  us  and  to  our 
country.  The  secret  of  such  sav- 
ings in  cost,  and  increases  in 
profits,  lies  in  the  relative  quantity 
in  which  the  feeds  are  given.  These 
results  have  been  obtained  in  two 
feeding  experiments  made  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  with  1,000-pound  steers;  one 
experiment  made  in  the  winter  of  1915-16  and  the 
other  in  the  winter  of  1916-17. 

The  same  relative  feed  combinations  made  the 
cheapest  gains  and  paid  the  largest  profits  both 
years,  the  greatest  differences  resulting  In  the  first 
experiment  when  the  corn  used  was  not  of  as  good 
quality  as  it  was  this  year.  In  both  cases  it  paid 
to  feed  a  very  limited  amount  of  shelled  corn — in 
combination  with  the  other  feeds — instead  of  giving 
the  steers  all  they  would  eat. 

Now,  freeze  onto  this  fact:  It  reduced  the  cost 
of  gains,  and  increased  the  total  net  profit  per 
steer,  to  be  stingy  with  the  corn  under  the  existing 
circumstances.  And  net  profits  form  the  sum  total 
of  the  deciding  factors  to  be  considered  in  deciding 
how  to  do  anything;  and  if  a  thing  works  out 
twice  the  same  way,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  work  out 
the  same  way  the  third  and  all  succeeding  times  it 
Is   tried;    especially    when    conditions   varied  so 


widely  as  did  the  quality  of  the  1915  and  the  1916 
corn  crop. 

The  experiments  were  performed  with  six  groups 
of  two-year-old  steers,  weighing  approximately 
1,000  pounds  each,  which  were  started  on  feed  in 
November  and  kept  on  feed  for  120  days.  These  six 
groups  were  fed  as  follows: 

Group  1.  Shelled  corn,  self-fed,  i.  e.,  always  in 
front  of  the  steers  so  they  could  help  themselves 
whenever  they  wanted  to.  Corn  silage,  full-fed, 
twice  daily;  linseed  oil  meal,  2%  pounds,  and 
alfalfa  practically  2  pounds  per  head  daily. 

Group  2.  Shelled  corn,  hand  full-fed,  twice  daily 
(by  full-fed  in  all  cases  being  meant  giving  them 
all  they  would  eat),  otherwise  the  same  as  Group 


Tabulated  Results  of  1916-17  Experiment 


GROUP  NO.  L 

Average  final  weight  1,365 

Average  daily  gain   3.50 

Average  daily  feed: 

Shelled  corn  14.8 

Linseed  oil  meal   2.5 

Corn  silage  34.3 

Alfalfa  hay   1.3 

Feed  required,  100  lbs.  gain: 

Shelled  corn   424 

Linseed  oil  meal   71 

Corn  silage   980 

Alfalfa  hay   37 

Rock  salt   1 

•Cost    of    feeds,    100    lbs.  gain 

excluding  hogs  $11.98 

••Feed  saved  by  hogs  per  100  lbs. 
gain  on  steers: 

Shelled  corn  42. 

Meat  meal  tankage   4.4 

Net  cost  of  100  lbs.  gain  on  steers: 

Crediting  feed  saved  by  hogs  $11.15 
Necessary  selling  price  of  steers 
per  100  lbs.  to  break  even: 

Excluding  hogs  $  8.70 

Crediting  feed  saved  by  hogs  $  8.45 
•••Selling     price     estimated  at 

Ames.    Steers,  per  100  lbs  $11.68 

Profits  per  steer: 

Excluding  hogs  $40.53 

Crediting  feed  saved  by  hogs  $43.99 


rx 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

1,328 

1.292 

1,290 

1,359 

1,346 

3.17 

2.83 

2.81 

3.46 

3.24 

13.4 

6.7 

3.3 

18.1 

13.9 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

34.1 

44.9 

50.7 

30.1 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

10.4 

1.3 

421 

236 

119 

523 

429 

79 

88 

89 

72 

77 

1,076 

1,585 

1,806 

927 

41 

45 

46 

301 

40 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$12.45 

$11.39 

$10.25 

$12.77 

$12.05 

28. 

19: 

6. 

39. 

24. 

3.4 

4.1 

3.2 

3.6 

3.1 

$11.88 

$10.93 

$10.04 

$12.03 

$11.56 

$  8.74 

$  8.34 

$  8.03 

$  8.94 

$  8.64 

$  8.58 

$  8.22 

$  7.98 

$  8.71 

$  8.49 

$11.70 

$11.55 

$11.48 

$11.63 

$11.75 

$39.29 

$41.47 

$44.40 

$36.49 

$41.92 

$41.46 

$43.02 

$45.12 

$39.60 

$*3.83 

•Prices  of  feeds:  Shelled  corn  90  cents;  linseed  oil  meal 
silage  $6.50;  alfalfa  hay,  $18,  and  rock  salt,  $1.00  cwt. 

••The  feed  saved  by  hogs  is  determined  by  comparison  of  the  hogs 
following  cattle  with  a  "check"  bunch  of  hogs,  self-fed  corn  and  tankage  in 
separate  feeders.  The  hogs  behind  the  cattle  were  fed  some  corn  and  a 
little  tankage.  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  corn  and  tankage 
eaten  during  the  period  of  the  experiment  by  the  "check"  bunch  of  hogs, 
and  the  amount  which  it  was  necessary  to  feed  to  those  following  the  steers, 
represents  the  amount  of  feed  which  was  saved  by  the  hogs  following  the 
steers. 

•••Chicago  value,  minus  70  cents  for  shipping. 


No.  1. 

Group  3.  The  same  as  Group  2,  except  that  they 
received  only  one-half  as  much  corn. 

Group  4.  The  same  as  Group  2,  except  that  they 
received  only  one-fourth  as  much  corn. 

Group  5.  The  same  as  Group  2,  except  that  the 
silage  was  entirely  replaced  with  alfalfa  hay. 

Group  6.  The  same  as  Group  2,  except  that  these 
cattle  had  an  outside  concrete  yard. 

All-  these  details  of  the  feed  consumed,  gains 
made,  cost  of  gains  and  net  profits  are  listed  in  the 
accompanying  tabulated  report  of  results  of  the 
1916  experiment.  The  1915-16  experiment  was  very 
similar,  except  that  in  1915-16  they  had  no  groups 
of  steers  corresponding  to  Groups  5  and  6  of  the 
1916-17  experiment,  and  fed  only  2  pounds  of  oil 
meal  a  day  instead  of  2%  pounds. 

In  1915-16,  Group  1  made  the  lowest  net  profit  and 
Group  4  the  highest  net  profit,  a  difference _of 


$6.55.  In  the  1916-17  experiment  it  will  be  noticed 
that  Group  4  again  made  the  highest  net  profit,  an 
increase  of  $1.13  over  Group  1,  as  compared  to 
$6.55  in  1915-16  when  corn  was  of  such  poor  qual- 
ity, an  increase  of  $3.66  over  Group  2  as  compared 
to  $5.11  in  1915-16,  and  an  increase  of  $5.52  over 
Group  5 — which  was  not  tried  out  in  1915-16. 

There  are  several  things  worthy  of  note  in  this 
table  of  results,  and  the  above  comparison  witli  the 
results  of  the  1915-16  test.  A  careful  study  of  this 
table  and  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing remarks  will  be  well  worth  the  time  and  effort 
of  any  man  who  feeds  cattle,  or  who  is  thinking  of 
doing  so: 

1.  Letting  the  steers  help  themselves  to  shelled 
corn  whenever  they  want  to,  and  to  as  much  of  it 
as  they  want,  is  the  easiest  way,  of  course,  and  it 
gave  the  greatest  gains  in  weight,  but  it  did  not  pay 
the  highest  profits.  And  "What  doth 
it  profit  a  man  to  produce  a  fine,  fat 
steer  if  he  doth  not  make  as  much 
money  off  it  as  he  does  off  one  a 
little  less  fine?"  Nothing. 

2.  Both  years  the  cost  of  gains 
for  Group  1,  where  the  steers  fed 
themselves  their  shelled  corn,  was 
less  than  for  Group  2,  where  they 
were  fed  all  they  would  eat  twice 
a  day.  This  year  also  the  profits  on 
Group  1  were  greater  than  on  Group 
2,  but  last  year  the  profits  on  Group 
2  were  $1.44  greater  than  on  Group 
1;  possibly  this  difference  is  due  to 
a  greater  saving  of  corn  by  the  hogs 
this  year. 

3.  Corn  silage  at  $6.50  per  ton 
will  put  weight  onto  a  steer  a  heap 
cheaper  ($1.99  a  hundred  weight) 
than  will  alfalfa  hay  at  $18  a  ton, 
even  tho  it  does  not  put  on  as  much. 
Again,  "What  profiteth  it  a  man — " 
etcetera,  ad  infinitum. 

4.  These  "hogs"  of  steers  in 
Group  5,  which  had  all  the  alfalfa 
they  wanted — but  no  silage — and  had 
all  the  shelled  corn  they  wanted  to 
eat  twice  a  day,  ate  more  shelled 
corn  than  did  any  of  the  other 
groups;  another  reason  for  running 
up  their  costs  of  gain  and  cutting 
down  their  profits.  Not  only  is  si- 
lage cheaper  than  alfalfa,  but  it  takes 
the  place  of  some  shelled  corn,  and 
corn  is  now  needed  as  a  substitute 
for  wheat  as  a  human  food. 

5.  From  the  year's  results  it  looks 
as  tho  the  easiest  way  to  give  them 
all  the  corn  they  want  is  also  the 
cheapest.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween lots  1  and  2  was  that  1  got  all 
the  corn  they  wanted,  whenever  they 
wanted  it,  by  simply  going  to  the  big 
hopper  and  helping  themselves, 
while  2  had  all  they  would  eat  fed  to 
them  twice  a  day — it  is  easier  to 
throw  a  lot  of  corn  into  a  hopper 

once  every  week  or  so  than  it  is  to  throw  a  little 
into  the  bunkers  twice  every  day.  And  the  easiest 
way  paid  $2.53  more  profit  a  head  than  did  the 
harder  way. 

6.  It  pays  big  to  have  hogs  following  steers 
which  are  eating  corn,  especially  those  which  have 
all  the  corn  they  want  to  eat.  The  hogs  following 
the  steers  in  Group  1,  with  constant  access  to 
shelled  corn,  picked  up  $3.46  worth  of  feed  from 
behind  each  steer — feed  spilled  from  the  feed  hop- 
per, and  corn  passing  thru  the  steer  only  partially 
digested.  They  even  picked  up  72  cents'  worth  from 
behind  each  steer  fed  only  a  one-fourth  feeding  of 
corn  twice  a  day,  or  Group  4.  Apparently  the  self- 
fed  groups  slopped  and  spilled  more  corn  out  of  the 
feed  bunkers  than  did  those  which  were  given  a 
full  feeding  of  corn  twice  a  day,  for  the  hogs  saved 
$1.29  more  from  each  of  Group  1  than  they  did 
from  Group  2. 


$46;  corn 


the  contract  in  these  two  representa- 
tive steers.  The  thicker,  fatter  steer  nt  tin- 
left  is  from  the  self-fed  hunch  which  ninilc  the 
greatest  gains.  Contrast  this  steer  with  the 
one  »t  the  right  which  received  only  Jllioift 
one-fourth  as  much  corn  ns  the  one  on  the  left, 
hut  otherwise  was  fed  the  same.  He  Is  not  ns 
heavy,  nor  Is  he  ns  well  finished,  nor  would  he 
brine  ns  hitch  n  price  per  pound  ns  the  steer  on 
the  left.  lint  he  did  put  on  his  flesh  cheaper, 
and  he  pnld  a  higher  net  prolit.  This  rear,  ns 
never  before,  we  must  feed  to  get  cheap  Knlus 
nnd  large  net  profits. 
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President  Appeals  to  Patriots 

He  Urges  That  We  Do  Our  Best  to  Produce  Much  Needed  Food  and  Suppi 


MY  FELLOW  COUNTRYMEN:  The  entrance  of 
our  own  beloved  country  into  the  grim  and 
terrible  war  for  democracy  and  human 
rights  which  has  shaken  the  world  creates  so  many 
problems  of  national  life  and  action  which  call 
for  immediate  consideration  and  settlement  that 
I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  address  to  you  a  few 
words  of  earnest  counsel  and  appeal  with  regard 
to  them. 

We  are  rapidly  putting  our  Navy  upon  an  ef- 
fective war  footing  and  are  about  to  create  and 
equip  a  great  Army,  but  these  are  the  simplest  parts 
of  the  great  task  to  which  we  have  addressed  our- 
selves. There  is  not  a  single  selfish  clement,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
fighting.  We  are  fighting  for  what  we  believe  and 
wish  to  be  the  rights  of  mankind  and  for  the  fu- 
ture peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

To  do  this  great  thing  worthily  and  successfully, 
we  must  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  without  re- 
gard to  profit  or  material  advantage  and  with  an 
energy  and  intelligence  that  will  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  enterprise  itself.  We  must  realize  to  the  full 
how  great  the  task  is  and  how  many  things,  how 
many  kinds  and  elements  of  capacity  and  service 
and  self-sacrifice  it  involves. 

These,  then,  are  the  things  we  must  do,  and  do 
well,  besides  fighting — the  things  without  which 
mere  fighting  would  be  fruitless: 

We  must  supply  abundant  food  not  only  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  Armies  and  our  seamen,  but 
also  for  a  large  part  of  the  nations  with  whom  we 
have  now  made  common  cause,  in  whose  support 
and  by  whose  sides  we  shall  be  fighting.    .    .  . 

It  is  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  our  in- 
dustries, in  farms,  in  shipyards,  in  the  mines,  in 
the  factories,  must  be  made  more  prolific  and  more 
efficient  than  ever,  and  that  they  must  be  more  eco- 
nomically managed  and  better  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular requirements  of  our  task  than  they  have 
been;  and  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  men  and 
the  women  who  devote  their  thought  and  their 
energy  to  these  things  will  be  serving  the  country 
and  conducting  the  fight  for  peace  and  freedom  just 
as  truly  and  just  as  effectively  as  the  men  on  the 
battlefield  or  in  the  trenches. 

The  industrial  forces  of  the  country,  men  and 
women  alike,  will  be  a  great  national,  a  great  inter- 


Stop 

GOOD  food  heedlessly  thrown  into  garbage 
pails,  food  allowed  to  spoil  in  the  household, 
food  ruined  by  improper  cooking,  and  food  de- 
stroyed by  rats,  mice,  and  insects  constitute  the 
heavy  items  in  the  $700,000,000  annual  waste  of  food 
in  homes  in  this  country  cited  recently  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Seven  hundred  million  dollars 
is  considered  to  be  a  conservative  figure.  In  house- 
hold waste,  of  course,  are  not  included  the  vast 
losses  of  food  allowed,  under  improper  handling  or 
inefficient  marketing  methods,  to  spoil  in  transit  or 
in  the  hands  of  producers  or  dealers. 

Much  of  this  $700,000,000  household  waste  of  food, 
the  dietary  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  declare,  is  easily  preventable.  This 
preventable  waste  consists  in  large  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

1.  Edible  food  thrown  into  the  garbage  pail  or 
into  the  kitchen  sink.  That  vast  amounts  of  nour- 
ishing material  are  thrown  out  from  American 
kitchens  and  so  made  useless  for  human  consump- 
tion, is  well  established  by  the  returns  from  gar- 
bage and  fertilizer  plants  showing  the  amount  of 
Cats  and  nitrogenous  material  recovered  from  city 
garbage. 

Much  of  the  food  is  thrown  out  because  so  many 
people  do  not  know  how  to  utilize  left-overs  or 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  keep  and  prepare  them. 
Left-over  cereals  can  be  reheated  or  combined  with 
fruits,  meats,  or  vegetables  into  appetizing  side 
dishes;  even  a  spoonful  of  cereal  is  worth  saving 
as  a  thickener  of  soups,  gravies  and  sauces.  Stale 
bread  can  be  utilized  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  combi- 
nation with  vegetables  and  meats  and  in  preparing 
hot  breads  and  puddings.  Skimmilk,  too  widely 
looked  down  upon  as  a  food,  altho  it  contains  prac- 
tically all  the  nourishing  elements  of  whole  milk 
with  the  exception  of  the  cream  or  fat,  can  be  used 
as  a  beverage,  in  cooking  cereals,  or  as  a  basis  for 
milk  soups  or  sauces.  Even  sour  milk,  so  largely 
thrown  away,  can  be  used  in  making  hot  breads  or 
in  the  home  manufacture  of  cottage  cheese. 

Every  scrap  of  meat  or  fish  can  be  combined  with 
cereals  or  other  foods  lacking  in  pronounced  flavor, 
both  to  give  flavor  and  to  add  nourishment  to  made- 
over  dishes.    Every  bit  of  fat  or  suet  trimmed  from 


national  service  army — a  notable  and  honored  host 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  nation  and  the  world, 
the  efficient  friends  and  saviors  of  fre )  men  every- 
where. 

Thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
otherwise  liable  to  military  service  will  of  right 
and  of  necessity  be  excused  from  that  service  and 
assigned  to  the  fundamental,  sustaining  work  of  the 
fields,  and  factories,  and  mines,  and  they  will  be  as 
much  part  of  the  great  patriotic  forces  of  the  nation 
as  the  men  under  fire. 

I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  addressing  this 
word  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  and  to  all  who 
work  on  the  farms:  The  supreme  need  of  our  own 
nation  and  of  the  nations  with  which  we  are  co- 
operating is  an  abundance  of  supplies,  and  especial- 
ly of  foodstuffs. 

The  importance  of  an  adequate  food  supply,  es- 
pecially for  the  present  year,  is  superlative.  With- 
out abundant  food,  alike  for  the  armies  and  the 
peoples  now  at  war,  the  whole  great  enterprise 
upon  which  we  have  embarked  will  break  down  and 
fail. 

The  world's  food  reserves  are  low.  Not  only  dur- 
ing the  present  emergency  but  for  some  time  after 
peace  shall  have  come  both  our  own  people  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Europe  must  rely 
upon  the  harvests  in  America.  Upon  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  therefore,  in  large  measure,  rests  the 
fate  of  the  war  and  the  fate  of  the  nations.  May 
the  nation  not  count  upon  them  to  omit  no  step 
that  will  increase  the  production  of  their  land  or 
that  will  bring  about  the  most  effectual  cooperation 
in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  products? 

The  time  is  short.  It  is  of  the  most  imperative 
importance  that  everything  possible  be  done,  and 
done  immediately,  to  make  sure  of  large  harvests. 
I  call  upon  young  men  and  old  alike  and  upon  the 
able-bodied  boys  of  the  land  to  accept  and  act  upon 
this  duty — to  turn  in  hosts  to  the  farms  and  make 
certain  that  no  pains  and  no  labor  is  lacking  in 
this  great  matter. 

I  particularly  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  the  South 
to  plant  abundant  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  cotton.  They 
can  show  their  patriotism  in  no  better  or  more  con- 
vincing way  than  by  resisting  the  great  temptation 
of  the  present  price  of  cotton  and  helping,  upon  a 
great  scale,  to  feed  the  nation  and  the  peoples  every- 


meat  before  cooking  or  tried  out  in  boiling,  roast- 
ing, or  broiling  can  be  made  useful  in  cooking. 
Many  butchers,  after  they  have  weighed  meat  and 
named  the  price  for  the  cut,  trim  off  valuable  suet 
and  fat.  This  fat  which  the  housewife  pays  for,  if 
taken  home  and  used,  would  reduce  expenditures 
for  prepared  cooking  fats.    Water  used  in  cooking 


DOING  OUR  PART 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  asked 
Congress  for  some  two  billion  dollars 
(look  at  the  figures,  $2,000,000,000) 
extra  money  this  year  to  spend  getting  the 
Army  and  Navy  ready  to  take  an  active 
and  effective  part  in  the  war.  Every  dollar 
of  that  will  come  from  the  pockets  of  our 
people  in  some  way  or  other.  We  can  get 
fully  one-third  of  it  without  sacrifice  or 
hardship,  simply  by  saving  that  which  we 
have  formerly  wasted  in  feeding  ourselves. 
Good  food  is  wasted :  If  it  gets  into  the 
garbage  pail ;  if  it  is  allowed  to  spoil ;  if 
it  is  ruined  by  careless  cooking,  or  by  care- 
less paring  and  trimming;  when  too  much 
is  served  at  a  meal.  Fully  $700,000,000 
worth  of  food  is  wasted  that  way  each 
year.  Let  us  save  it  all  this  year  and  give 
it  to  the  President  for  our  Army  and 
Navy. 


rice  and  many  of  the  vegetables  contains  nutrients 
and  desirable  flavoring  materials  valuable  in  soups 
or  sauces.  Too  often  fats  and  such  water  are 
poured  into  the  sink. 

Many  persons  regard  the  saving  of  small  amounts 
of  left-over  food  as  unimportant.    If  they  kept  ac- 


'ies 

where  who  are  fighting  for  their  liberties  and  for 
our  own.  The  variety  of  their  crops  will  be  the 
visible  measure  of  their  comprehension  of  their  na- 
tional duty. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  several  States  stand  ready  to  co- 
operate. They  will  do  everything  possible  to  assist 
farmers  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  seed,  an 
adequate  force  of  laborers  when  they  are  most 
needed  at  harvest  time,  and  the  means  of  expedit- 
ing shipments  of  fertilizers  and  farm  machinery,  as 
well  as  of  the  crops  themselves  when  harvested. 

The  course  of  trade  shall  be  as  unhampered  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it,  and  there  shall  be  no  un- 
warranted manipulation  of  the  nation's  food  sup- 
ply by  those  who  handle  it  on  its  way  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  is  our  opportuhity  to  demonstrate  the 
efficiency  of  a  great  democracy,  and  we  shall  not 
fall  short  of  it! 

This  let  me  say  to  the  middlemen  of  every  sort, 
whether  they  are  handling  our  foodstuffs  or  our  raw 
materials  of  manufacture  or  the  products  of  our 
mills  and  factories:  The  eyes  of  the  country  will 
be  especially  upon  you.  This  is  your  opportunity 
for  signal  service,  efficient  and  disinterested.  The 
country  expects  you,  as  it  expects  all  others,  to 
forego  unusual  profits,  to  organize  and  expedite 
shipments  of  supplies  of  every  kind,  but  especially 
of  food,  with  an  eye  to  the  service  you  are  render- 
ing and  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  enlist  in  the 
ranks,  for  their  people,  not  for  themselves.  I  shall 
confidently  expect  you  to  deserve  and  win  the  con- 
fidence of  people  of  every  sort  and  station.    .    .  . 

Let  me  suggest  also  that  every  one  who  creates  or 
cultivates  a  garden  helps,  and  helps  greatly,  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  feeding  of  the  nations  and 
that  every  housewife  who  practices  strict  economy 
puts  herself  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  serve  the 
nation.  This  is  the  time  for  America  to  correct  her 
unpardonable  fault  of  wastefulness  and  extrava- 
gance. Let  every  man  and  every  woman  assume 
the  duty  of  careful,  provident  use  and  expenditure 
as  a  public  duty,  as  a  dictate  of  patriotism  which 
no  one  can  now  expect  ever  to  be  excused  or  for- 
given for  ignoring.    .    .  . 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


Homes 

curate  account,  however,  for  any  period,  many  fam- 
ilies would  be  astounded  by  the  amount  of  good 
food  they  are  throwing  out  and  by  the  sums  that 
they  are  paying  to  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  and  milk- 
man merely  to  replace  good  food  being  absolutely 
wasted. 

2.  Spoilage  of  food  due  to  careless  handling  and 
storing  in  the  home.  Important  amounts  of  perish- 
able foods  are  made  dangerous  or  inedible  in  house- 
holds because  they  are  exposed  unnecessarily  to 
heat,  germs,  dust,  dirt,  or  to  flies  and  other  insects. 
Much  milk  spoils  quickly  because  it  is  kept  uncov- 
ered in  warm  kitchens.  Close  observance  of  the 
doctrine,  "Keep  perishable  food,  especially  milk, 
cool,  clean  arid  covered  continuously,"  may  make  a 
striking  difference  in  the  food  bills  of  many  fami- 
lies. 

In  other  cases,  one  or  two  vegetables — beets  or 
carrots,  for  instance — not  needed  immediately  are 
thrown  out  or  allowed  to  spoil  instead  of  being  used 
in  soups  or  combination  dishes.  Fruits  which  could 
be  stewed  and  kept  are  allowed  to  spoil.  Vege- 
tables and  fruits  in  quantities  often  are  stored  in 
hot,  damp,  and  poorly  ventilated  bins  and  under 
conditions  which  hasten  wilting,  fermentation  and 
decay.  Fruits,  surplus  beans,  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables  produced  in  home  gardens  are  allowed 
to  spoil  on  the  vines  or  rot  on  the  ground.  A  morn- 
ing's work  would  can  and  preserve  such  surplus 
for  use  when  fruits  and  vegetables  are  scarce  and 
high  in  price. 

Much  food  is  ruined  by  being  stored  where  flies  or 
other  insects  or  rats  and  mice  can  get  at  it.  Much 
cereal  food  is  ruined  because  it  is  not  protected 
against  weevils  or  other  insects. 

3.  Food  spoiled  by  careless  cooking.  Many 
housewives  who  complain  that  children  and  adults 
will  not  eat  breakfast  cereals  fail  to  realize  that 
the  cereals  they  serve  are  undercooked,  scorched, 
or  improperly  seasoned  and  thus  made  unpalatable. 
Most  of  the  cheaper  foods  require  careful  season- 
ing and  preparation  to  be  fully  appetizing.  In 
many  households,  proper  attention  to  the  cooking 
of  these  cheap  and  desirable  foods  will  increase 
greatly  their  consumption  and  thus  reduce  con- 
Continued  on  Papre  75 
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The  Transportation  Problem 

Kind  of  Roads  Needed  in  Peace  and  War  and  How  to  Get  The 
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Value  of  Drainage 

TAKING  all  things  into  consideration,  water 
is  undoubtedly  the  worst  natural  enemy  of 
cross  country  travel  whether  by  road  or  rail- 
road. More  traffic  trouble  has  been  caused  and 
more  roadway  maintenance  expense  incurred  from 
inadequate  provision  for  drainage  than  any  other 
natural  element.  Railroads  have  been  forced  from 
sad  experiences  to  pay  attention  to  this  important 
subject  and  to  enlarge  their  drainage  facilities,  but 
country  roads  and  highways  have  not  always  been 
located  or  constructed  with  a  view  to  minimizing 
water  difficulties. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  a  hard  surfaced 
road  get  softened  from  underneath  by  the  action  of 
water  and  rapidly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  wheels  of 
traffic.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  most  of  the 
earth  roads  are  impassable  to  automobiles,  and  al- 
most so  to  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Waterbound 
macadam  when  soaked  full  of  water  is  easily  cut 
into  ruts  by  heavy  loads  on  narrow  tires,  and  no 
type  of  the  most  expensive  road  built  will  withstand 
the  weight  of  heavy  loads  when  the  subgrade  foun- 
dation becomes  softened  by  water.  The  action  of 
freezing  weather  on  a  water-saturated  road  causes 
heaving,  raveling,  sprawling  and  a 
rapid  deterioration  and  disintegra- 
tion of  the  surface.  Proper  attention 
given  to  drainage  during  the  location 
and  construction  of  a  road  means  its 
success,  long  life  and  low  mainte- 
nance charges.  Poor  drainage  means 
absolute  failure  and  a  waste  of  time 
and  money. 

An  earth  road  is  the  hardest  to 
keep  in  shape  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  surface  absorbs 
water,  hence  the  crown  must  be 
steep  enough  to  shunt  the  water  to 
the  sides,  where  there  should  be 
ditches  of  ample  size  and  capacity  to 
carry  the  water  rapidly  into  the-  nat- 
ural drainage  channels  of  the  coun- 
try thru  which  the  road  runs.  The 
crown-  necessary  varies  somewhat 
with  the  kind  of  material  encoun- 
tered, but  for  general  conditions  the 
usual  crown  is  one  inch  per  foot. 
On  a  heavy  grade,  the  amount 
of  crown  should  be  more  than 
on  the  level  or  a  medium  grade. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
have  the  water  run  to  the  sides 
of  the  road  instead  of  down  the 
center.  For  an  8  per  cent  grade 
a  crown  of  1%  inches  per  foot  is 
probably  better,  and  for  a  12  per  cent 
grade  inches  per  foot.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  allow  an  ex- 
cessive crown,  for  it  is  dangerous, 
traffic  being  more  liable  to  skid  when 
the  surface  is  at  all  slippery.  A  ra- 
tional use  of  the  road  drag  will  fill 
up  holes  and  ruts,  keeping  the  crown 
smoothed,  thus  preventing  the  col- 
lection of  water  on  the  surface  and 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
road. 

The  side  ditches  should  be  of  am- 
ple size  to  carry  off  all  surface  flood 
water,  deep  enough  to  drain  well  be- 
low the  subgrade,  keeping  it  dry,  and 
have  a  sufficient  fall  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  away  into  the  natural 
water  courses  instead  of  remaining  half  full  and 
forming  a  source  of  supply  for  the  saturation  of 
the  road  subgrade.  There  is  one  exception  to  this 
latter  statement.  In  the  irrigated  districts  of  the 
West  where  there  is  insufficient  rainfall  to  keep 
the  road  surface  from  drying  too  much,  thus  losing 
its  moisture  and  causing  it  to  pulverize  into  dust, 
the  blocking  of  the  side  ditches  and  running  them 
apart  full  of  irrigation  water  is  advisable.  This 
helps  to  maintain  sufficient  moisture  in  the  sub- 
grade,  which  by  capillary  action  aids  in  keeping 
up  the  percentage  of  what  may  be  called  necessary 
"binder  moisture." 

In  thru  cuts  a  road  should  have  two  side  ditches 
and  an  extra  ditch  on  the  hillside  above  the  slope 
of  the  cut  to  catch  surplus  water  and  wash  before 
It  gets  Into  the  road.  Sidehill  cuts  need  the  upper 
hillside  ditch  and  a  roadside  ditch  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  cut,  the  road  surface  slope  being  in  only 
one  direction — towards  the  inside.  Frequent  cul- 
verts are  desirable  to  carry  the  water  under  and 
away  from  the  road,  the  side  ditch  being  blocked 
when  necessary  to  force  the  water  Into  the  culvert. 

Some  deep  clays  are  too  fine  and  retentive  of 
water  to  be  much  affected  by  shallow  side  ditches, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  place  blind  drains  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  below  the  surface  to  carry  off  the 
water.  These  under  drains  should  follow  the  line  of 


a  side  ditch  and  have  frequent  branches  across 
the  road,  thus  draining  the  surplus  water  from 
under  the  subgrade.  The  main  drain  is  frequently 
laid  under  the  center  line  of  the  road,  but  this  re- 
quires digging  up  the  road  surface  for  a  consider- 
able distance  when  repairs  to  the  drain  are  neces- 
sary, which  should  be  avoided  when  possible.  These 
drains  should  never  be  less  than  2V2  feet  deep,  and 
may  be  of  loose  rock  piled  into  trenches  or  for  a 
more  permanent  installation  drain  tile  laid  on 
proper  grades. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  surface  soil  is  un- 
derlaid by  an  impervious  stratum  of  clay  or  hard- 
pan  which  prevents  drainage  by  holding  water 
above  it,  relief  can  be  obtained  by  blasting  and 
shattering  this  stratum,  thus  permitting  the  perco- 
lation of  the  surface  water  downward.  This  method 
is  of  great  benefit  where  roads  cross  inclosed  de- 
pressions having  no  outlet  for  the  draining  of  sur- 
face water.  To  be  entirely  successful,  however, 
there  must  be  a  pervious  stratum  of  soil,  preferably 
sand  or  gravel,  underneath  the  hardpan  for  the 
absorption  of  the  water. 

Earth  roads  properly  located  and  drained  are 
safer,  much  easier  of  maintenance,  and  easier  on 
travel.    As  they  nearly  always  eventually  form  the 


The  Dirt  Rond  Is  the  Forerunner  of  the  Better  Hard  Surfneed  Road,  There- 
fore It  Should  He  Located.  Built  and  Maintained  With  That  I  ltimate  Knd  in 
Vie™.  One  of  These  Bonds  Is  Well  Located  and  Built,  on  the  Other  a  Poor 
Job  Was  Done;  Can't  Vou  Tell  Which  Is  Which} 


base  for  improved  roads,  care  and  attention  paid 
to  drainage  will  save  much  expense  and  trouble 
later  when  the  hard  surfacing  is  laid. 

Lightening  the  Work 

WHENEVER  road  grades  are  materially 
changed  or  new  locations  made,  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  thru  and  side  hill  cuts  are 
imperative  and  necessary.  A  condition  then  arises 
where  machinery  for  road  construction  is  invalu- 
able and  extremely  economical.  Before,  however, 
the  machinery  can  be  used  successfully  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  material  be  first  loosened.  This  is 
done  with  the  plow,  and  frequently  and  very  eco- 
nomically with  black  powder  or  dynamite.  If  ex- 
plosives are  used  in  thru  cuts,  bore  holes  are  made 
just  ahead  of  the  work  and  down  to  a  point  at  or 
just  below  the  grade  line.  They  are  usually  placed 
back  from  the  face  of  the  cut  a  distance  about  equal 
to  the  depth  of  the  cut,  and  the  distance  between 
the  holes  is  governed  by  the  depth  of  the  cut  and 
the  quality  of  the  material.  It  is  good  practice  if 
all  the  excavated  material  is  not  necessary  in  em- 
bankment to  load  the  holes  heavy  enough  so  that 
the  explosion  will  "throw"  a  quantity  of  the  mater- 
ial off  the  roadbed. 

In  the  case  of  side  hill  cuts  frequently  all  of  the 


excavated  material  may  be  wasted,  in  which  event 
the  firing  of  a  well-balanced  and  well-located 
charge  of  black  powder  and  dynamite  will  practical- 
ly build  a  section  of  road. 

Substantially  the  same  method  of  procedure 
should  be  followed  in  excavating  all  classes  of  ma- 
terial as  in  earth,  except  in  the  case  of  the  harder 
substances  more  dynamite  and  powder  are  neces- 
sary. Underloading  of  solid  rock  ledges  results  in 
large  bowlders  which  are  very  troublesome  to  han- 
dle on  account  of  their  not  having  been  broken  into 
small  enough  fragments.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  procedure  commonly  known  as  "doby- 
ing"  in  order  that  the  rocks  may  be  reduced  to 
sizes  small  enough  to  be  easily  loaded  and  hauled. 
It  is  often  economy  when  ledges  are  encountered  on 
side-hill  work  to  load  them  heavy  and  lift  the  ma- 
terial off  the  roadbed. 

Convict  Labor 

PRISONERS  themselves  are  in  favor  of  working 
upon  the  roads.  The  National  Committee  on 
Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  is  glad  to  find  their 
enthusiastic  indorsement  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
"Star-Bulletin,"  the  organ  of  New  York  State  pris- 
oners. "Excellent  results  were 
gained,"  the  Bulletin  states,  "during 
the  year  of  1916  in  road  work  and 
upon  the  conservation  at  Comstock. 
The  road  gang  operating  from  Sing 
Sing  repaired  many  of  the  bad  spots 
in  roads  of  Westchester  and  about 
the  prison.  This  work  is  expected  to 
continue  until  there  will  be  well  over 
150  inmates  scattered  thruout  the 
country  as  soon  as  the  weather 
clears.  The  tentative  list  of  the  men 
who  are  to  be  intrusted  with  this 
honor  has  already  been  made.  It 
will  be  the  means  of  bringing  back 
strength  and  energy,  as  well  as  good 
health,  to  all  the  inmates  working 
upon  the  outside. 

"No  man  of  all  the  inmates  who 
went  outside  last  year  had  a  word  of 
fault  to  find  with  his  treatment. 
All  were  anxious  to  join  these  camps 
again.  The  freedom  of  movement 
and  the  exercise  shorten  the  time 
yet  to  do  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
Many  States  have  found  road  work  to 
be  the  answer  to  the  prison  problem. 
Colorado  and  California  have  rebuilt 
the  better  portion  of  their  roads  with 
prison  labor,  and  besides  feeding  the 
inmates  with  an  extra  supply  of  food, 
it  has  also  led  to  a  lessening  of  time 
thru  provisions  made  by  the  far- 
sighted  legislators. 

"The  up-State  prisons  have  done 
rather  more  in  the  line  of  road  build- 
ing than  has  Sing  Sing.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  that  will  be  reme- 
died in  the  near  future.  There  are 
many  inmates  of  Sing  Sing  who  are 
only  too  anxious  to  show  that  they 
have  reformed.  They  will  rise  to 
any  evidence  of  trust.  They  are 
bound  to  be  bettered  by  the  outside 
work  and  the  freedom  from  restric- 
tions." 

Objection  is  often  raised  to  con- 
vict road  work  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  unfair  to  expose  the  prisoners 
to  the  public  eye.    This  challenge  New  York  State 
prisoners  have  answered. 


T 


Good  Michigan  Road 

.HE  taxpayers  of  Monroe  County,  Michigan, 
most  of  them  farmers,  have  adopted  a  type 
of  road  that  is  making  highway  experts  take 
notice.  Under  the  supervision  of  local  highway 
officials  they  are  building  forty  miles  of  roadway 
as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  road. 
They  have  selected  from  three  standard  types  of 
roads  the  best  features  of  each. 

Three  kinds  of  hard  surfaced  roads  have  taken 
precedence  over  all  others  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  the  macadam  road,  the  bituminous  road 
and  the  concrete  road,  the  mileage  of  each  ranking 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  The  Monroe 
County  highway  is  to  be  a  combination  of  all  these 
roads,  but  so  constructed  that  each  material  will 
be  permitted  to  perform  the  function  to  which  it  is 
best  adapted.  Monroe  County  taxpayers  are  using 
the  stone  of  the  macadam  road,  the  asphalt  trftte 
bituminous  road  and  the  cement  of  the  concrete 

r°The  Monroe  County  farmers  are  putting  down 
concrete  as  they  would  use  it  on  their  premises,  let- 
Continued  on  rage  75 
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THE  FARMER  AND  WAR 

FARMERS  of  America  must  do  their  part 
to  win  the  war  against  Germany.  All 
problems  arising  in  the  conduct  of  our 
farming  business  must  be  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  is  best  for  the  nation  during 
the  continuation  of  this  war.  Everything  which 
is  done  £>n  our  farms  should  be  done  with  this 
question  ever  before  us.  From  now  on  The 
Farming  Business  will  be  published  with  this 
great  problem  in  the  foreground,  "The  Farmer 
and  War."  We  are  going  to  constantly  drive 
home  the  great  fact  that  America's  success  in 
this  war  will  depend  on  America's  farmers. 
W  e  are  going  to  do  our  part  to  help  our  readers 
do  their  share  in  winning  the  war.  American 
soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  of  America's  allies, 
must  be  fed  and  clothed,  or  Germany  will  con- 
tinue to  kill  our  brothers  and  rob  us  of  our  right 
to  a  market  for  our  farm  products.  If  our  read- 
ers will  do  their  part,  The  Farming  Business 
will  do  its  part. 

ENLISTED 

THE  farmer  shown  on  our  front  cover  page 
this  week  has  enlisted  for  the  greatest  serv- 
ice which  he  can  do  for  his  country,  and  he 
has  done  it  in  the  regulation  form — he  has  enlisted 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  He  has  promised  to 
produce  all  the  food  and  fighting  materials  he  pos- 
sibly can  so  long  as  the  war  lasts.  Have  you  en- 
listed for  the  war  in  the  same  way?  If  you  have 
not,  then  do  so  at  once;  make  yourself  and  your 
country  the  same  solemn  promise  this  farmer  has 
made,  and  then  go  into  your  fields  and  do  your 
very  best  to  make  good  that  promise.  This  is  as 
much  a  war  of  materials  as  it  is  a  war  of  men.  The 
bellies  of  the  soldiers  must  be  filled  with  nourish- 
ing food,  their  backs  must  be  covered  with  warm 
and  durable  clothing,  and  their  feet  must  be  in- 
cased in  comfortable  and  durable  shoes;  if  these 
things  are  not  supplied  in  abundance,  we  will  lose 
this  war.  These  things  are  produced  on  your 
farms.  You  must  enlist  to  produce  your  full  share 
of  them.  Every  acre  of  your  farm  which  is  fit  to 
produce  crops  must  be  planted  or  seeded  this  year 
to  some  food  crop,  either  food  for  men  or  for  ani- 
mals. Every  foot  of  land  not  fitted  to  the  plow 
should  be  pasturing  food-producing  animals.  Join 
the  farmer  on  our  cover  page  with  your  enlistment 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

BE  ECONOMICAL 

ECONOMY  must  be  one  of  our  watchwords  in 
this  great  war.  We  must  economize  in  every 
way  possible  in  the  costs  of  production.  Use 
our  land  to  its  utmost  economic  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing food  and  fighting  materials.  In  feeding  our 
animals  we  must  use  those  foods  which  will  pro- 
duce the  most  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  we  must  feed 
it  without  waste  or  loss.  In  feeding  ourselves, 
we  must  do  the  same  thing.  We  must  produce  all 
we  can,  make  it  go  as  far  as  we  can  and  waste 
absolutely  nothing  which  can  be  avoided.  If  we 
saved  all  the  food  which  we  now  waste  in  various 
ways,  it  would  go  far  toward  feeding  our  armies; 
but  when  wasted,  it  feeds  neither  them  nor  our- 
selves. We  must  be  efficient  and  economic  that 
this  war  may  be  won. 


Financing  the  War 

We  must  all  do  our  part  to  win  this  war  which 
has  been  literally  forced  upon  us.  Those  of  us  who 
can  serve  best  by  fighting  in  the  ranks,  should  fight  . 
tnos»  of  us  who  can  serve  best  by  producing  the  sup- 
piles  for  tnose  who  fight,  must  produce  to  the  best  of 
our  ability;  those  of  us  who  can  serve  best  by  help- 
ing to  pay  the  bills,  must  help  to  pay  the  bills  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  If  we  are  going  to  have  con- 
scription of  men,  or  compulsory  enlistment  in  the 
ranks,  then  also  let  us  have  compulsory  payment 
toward  the  cost  of  the  war. 

I  hear  the  rumor  that  some  one  is  going  to  present 
a  bill  in  Congress  which  will  Increase  the  Income  tax, 
even  to  "conscripting"  all  private  incomes  over 
$100,000  a  year.  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  those 
who  have  such  vast  Incomes  should  help  pay  the  cost 
of  the  fighting  done  by  those  who  have  no  such  in- 
comes. I  approve  of  that.  Not  only  must  we  fight, 
but  we  must  pay  the  costs  of  that  fighting.  If  the 
Government  is  going  to  make  those  men  fight  who 
are  best  able  to  fight,  then  It  should  also  make 
those  pay  who  are  best  able  to  pay.  For  the  man 
who  has  an  annual  income  of  $200,000  to  give  the 
Government  $100,000,  or  one-half  of  It,  with  which  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  war  Is  not  as  great  a  hardship 
as  for  another  man  who  has  a  small  income  to  give 
up  that  and  also  risk,  or  even  lose,  his  life  by  going 
to  the  front.  And  that  $100,000  will  do  more  to  win 
the  war  than  will  the  sacrifice  of  that  other  man's 
life.  If  this  latter  man  is  going  to  be  forced  to 
make  the  greater  sacrifice,  then  the  first  man  should 
also  be  forced  to  make  the  lesser  sacrifice.  I  would 
go  even  farther  than  that;  I  do  not  know  just  where 
I  would  start  In,  but  I  would  start  considerably 
lower  than  $100,000  if  I  had  the  doing  of  It.  I  believe 
firmly  in  compulsory  service  in  time  of  war;  making 
every  man  and  woman  serve  our  country  In  the  way 
in  which  each  can  be  of  the  greatest  service. — J.  K., 
Illinois. 

COME  may  say  that  J.  K.  is  a  Socialist  because  of 
his  views  about  conscripting  large  incomes  and 
taxing  smaller  ones.  But,  whether  it  is  Socialistic  or 
not,  isn't  there  a  big  element  of  justice  in  it?  It  is 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  basic  principle  of  uni- 
versal service  in  time  of  war,  every  person  serving 
in  the  way  in  which  he  or  she  can  serve  best.  What 
do  you  think  about  this  basic  principle  of  universal 
service?  In  what  way  are  you  yourself  willing  to 
serve  your  country  in  this  time  of  war?  Tell  our 
readers  thru  this  department  how  you  think  we  can 
all  best  serve  our  country  in  this  crisis — not  only 
how  others  can  serve,  but  also  how  you  yourself  can 
serve. 

Favors  Universal  Training 

I  can't  agree  with  G.  C.  of  Iowa  about  universal 
military  training.  The  one  fair  method  is  for  every 
one  to  do  his  share  or  "trick"  in  the  Army.  So 
long  as  this  old  world  is  constituted  as  it  is  a  nation 
must  have  an  army;  it  must  be  prepared  to  fight  for 
its  rights  as  a  nation  and  for  the  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens. Here  in  the  20th  century,  when  the  world  is 
far  more  civilized  than  ever  before,  one  great  nation 
attacked  another  and  threw  most  of  this  world  into 
war.  The  fact  that  Germany  requires  all  of  her 
young  men  to  serve  a  certain  length  of  time  in  the 
army  is  not  the  reason  she  attacked  France;  the  rea- 
son lies  much  deeper  than  that.  But  the  fact  that 
France  requires  her  young  men  to  serve  a  certain 
length  of  time  in  the  army — in  other  words,  has 
compulsory  universal  military  training — is  all  that 
saved  France  from  being  conquered  and  overrun  by 
Germany  in  a  few  weeks.  Had  France  managed  her 
military  affairs  as  we  manage  ours,  the  war  would 
be  over  today  and  France  would  be  German  territory. 
If  we  do  not  establish  compulsory  universal  military 
training,  one  of  these  fine  large  days  the  thing  which 
almost  happened  to  France  is  going  to  happen  to  us; 
some  outlaw  nation  is  going  to  attack  and  overrun 
us,  and  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Tnat  outlaw  nation  may  not  be  Ger- 
many, but  it  may  be  Japan.  Until  a  world  federation 
for  the  prevention  of  war  has  been  formed  on  a 
sound  basis,  it  behooves  every  nation  to  be  able  to 
defend  itself  to  the  limit  of  its  resources,  and  that 
on  instant  notice.  This  can  be  done  only  with  com- 
pulsory universal  military  training.  Let  rich  and 
poor  alike,  let  the  son  of  the  farmer,  tradesman  and 
manufacturer  serve  side  by'  side  in  the  ranks.  Have 
no  favoritism,  let  no  man  command  for  any  reason 
other  than  his  fitness  to  command:  let  no  young  man 
escape  the  training  for  any  reason  other  than  physi- 
cal inability  to  do  the  work,  and  even  then  the  train- 
ing will  often  make  a  strong  man  out  of  a  somewhat 
delicate  boy;  do  not  let  even  that  farce  of  religious 
principle  stand  in  the  way,  as  all  too  many  would 
use  it  as  an  excuse  rather  than  as  a  reason,  just  as 
thousands  of  young  men  today  are  rushing  to  the 
marriage  bureau  in  hope  that  the  fact  they  have  a 
wife  will  keep  them  from  having  to  serve  in  our 
Army  or  Navy.  Then,  when  we  need  an  Army,  we 
can  get  it  with  a  minimum  amount  of  delay  and 
trouble  and  all  will  bear  their  just  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  war. — A.  N.,  Indiana. 

L_[ERE  are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory military  training.    A.  N.  of  Indiana  has 
gone  deeper  into  the  foundations  of  life,  right  and 


justice  than  did  G.  C.  of  Iowa  in  his  arguments 
against  it.  Let  us  continue  to  thrash  this  question 
out  thru  this  department;  there  are  still  strong  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  to  be  brought  out  by  discus- 
sion. This  is  a  big  and  vital  question  before  the 
country  right  now.  In  the  multitude  of  counsel 
there  is  much  wisdom,  you  know.  Congress  is  go- 
ing to  settle  this  question  one  way  or  the  other, 
for  a  time  at  least,  at  this  session  very  probably. 
Let  the  readers  of  The  Farming  Business  express 
their  views  freely  on  it  thru  this  department  so  as 
to  help  Congress  decide  the  way  the  majority  want 
it  decided. 

Cannibal  Sows 

On  our  farm  located  at  Thornton,  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  we  are  experiencing  considerable  trouble 
with  some  of  our  sows,  they  having  taken  to  killing 
and  eating  their  pigs.  Can  you  give  us  any  Infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  and  advice  as  to  prevention 
and  cure?  Same  will  be  greatly  appreciated. — 
A.  G.  B.,  Illinois. 

QENERALLY,  this  cannibal  habit  of  brood  sows 
is  the  result  of  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  fed  during  the  period  of  their  pregnancy.  The 
use  of  the  reproductive  organs  creates  demands 
of  an  unusual  nature  on  the  animal's  organism, 
and  these  demands  must  be  met  by  providing  lib- 
eral supplies  of  the  proper  kinds  of  feed.  The 
amount  of  nitrogenous,  or  protein  bearing,  food  in 
the  ration  must  be  increased  during  this  time  over 
what  is  fed  when  not  bearing  or  suckling  pigs.  The 
best  feed  for  fattening  hogs  is  not  the  best  for 
breeding  hogs.  These  nitrogenous  bearing  foods 
are  bran,  peas,  beans,  oats  and  such  forage  plants 
as  the  clovers,  alfalfa,  vetch  and  soy  beans.  Corn 
should  not  be  fed  in  large  amounts  to  brood  sows. 
If  the  proper  amount  or  percentage  of  nitrogenous 
feeds  is  not  given  to  the  sow,  nature  will  probably 
cause  her  to  rob  her  own  system  of  this  element 
in  order  to  supply,  so  far  as  possible,  the  demands 
of  the  young  which  are  forming  within  her  body. 
An  unusual  percentage  of  this  element  is  also 
needed  to  furnish  milk  for  her  pigs.  If  she  has  not 
been  supplied  with  the  necessary  amount,  she  has 
a  natural  craving  for  anything  containing  nitrogen 
— protein  feeds.  The  lean  fibers  of  animal  tissues 
are  rich  in  protein.  Many  people  do  not  remove 
the  afterbirth  from  the  farrowing  pen,  but  leave 
it  for  the  sow  to  eat.  In  this  she  gets  the  taste  of 
the  thing  for  which  her  system  is  craving;  it  acts 
on  her  as  does  his  first  taste  of  blood  on  a  tiger 
cub,  and  she  is  often  led  to  kill  and  eat  her  own 
young  to  supply  this  craving  of  her  own  body.  The 
following  is  a  good  ration  for  brood  sows  during 
pregnancy:  Cornmeal,  23  pounds;  ground  oats,  23 
pounds;  wheat  middlings,  23  pounds;  wheat  bran,  23 
pounds;  oil  meal,  6  pounds;  salt,  2  pounds;  total, 
100  pounds;  feed  as  a  slop. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  a  sow  which 
has  once  eaten  her  young  is  more  apt  to  do  it  the 
next  time  she  farrows  than  is  the  sow  which  has 
never  done  it,  even  tho  they  are  both  fed  the  same 
way  during  pregnancy.  If  this  is  so,  then  such  a 
sow  should  be  fatted  and  sold  and  not  kept  to  bear 
another  litter.  Still  it  is  probable  that  if  she  is 
fed  properly  and  watched  carefully,  letting  her  pigs 
be  with  her  only  to  suck — and  then  only  when  some 
person  is  present  to  watch  her — until  they  are  a 
couple  of  weeks  old  or  so,  she  may  not  do  it  again. 
We  wish  those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  sows  eating  their  young  would  tell 
A.  G.  B.  thru  this  department  how  they  cured  them 
of  it;  also  tell  whether  or  not  your  experience  leads 
you  to  believe  that  the  second  and  third  times  they 
do  it  from  habit  as  well  as  because  of  their  appetite. 


Before  and  After  Calving 

THE  dry  cow  on  any  farm  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce maximum  returns  if  properly  fed  and 
cared  for  from  the  end  of  one  milking  season 
to  the  end  of  the  following.  She  should  not  be 
forced  to  rustle  her  living  during  her  dry  period.  At 
this  time  the  unborn  calf  is  developing  most  rapid- 
ly, causing  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  body  of  the  cow. 
Plenty  of  nutritious  roughage,  such  as  silage,  roots 
and  alfalfa,  and  little  grain,  will  keep  her  in  good 
condition. 

Leave  the  cow  alone  in  a  clean  box  stall  at  calv- 
ing time  unless  help  is  needed.  If  necessary,  call  a 
veterinarian.  After  calving,  give  the  cow  plenty  of 
warm  water,  and  keep  her  out  of  drafts,  or  blan- 
ket her.  Feed  lightly  of  warm  bran  mashes  for  a 
day  or  two,  gradually  working  up  to  full  feed  in 
from  two  to  four  weeks. 

Milk  several  times  daily  the  first  few  days.  Do 
not  milk  dry  until  the  udder  is  normal. 
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THE  WEEK  S  MARKET  STORY 


•TREMENDOUS  advances  in  cash 
wheat  premiums,  with  bad  crop 
news  and  a  brisk  demand  for  wheat 
from  both  mills  and  exporters  wher- 
ever there  were  any  offerings,  kept 
wheat  prices  strong  thruout  last 
week.  There  was  a  range  in  May  of 
23  %  c  for  the  week,  with  net  gains 
for  the  week  12 %c  for  the  May  and 
3%c  for  July.  The  September  was 
3%c  lower  for  the  week. 

There  were  heavy  rains  over  a 
large  part  of  the  winter  wheat  belt, 
which  brought  more  encouraging  re- 
ports on  the  outlook.  In  Kansas, 
fields  that  were  said  to  be  dead  fhave 
greened  up  since  the  rain. 

In  Nebraska  there  was  less  precip- 
itation, but  the  outlook  is  said  to 
have  improved.  With  rains  and  warm 
weather,  it  is  believed  the  wheat  will 
show  much  improvement,  and  there 
is  a  possibility  of  fair  yields  where 
it  was  supposed  there  would  be  near- 
ly a  total  loss. 

Both  No.  2  hard  and  No.  2  red  sold 
at  20c  premium  at  Chicago,  while  No. 
2  hard  at  Kansas  City  sold  at  $2.60 
Saturday.  These  prices  preclude  any 
big  deliveries.  At  the  same  time  the 
primary  receipts  continue  large  in 
Tiew  of  the  scarcity  of  offerings  of 
cash  wheat.  For  the  week  primary 
receipts  were  5,181,000  bu.,  compared 
to  6.331,000  bu.  a  year  ago.  Clear- 
ances were  fair.  At  the  seaboard 
there  was  a  demand  for  American 
wheat  to  fill  contracts,  but  most  of 
the  recent  new  business  was  in  Ca- 
nadian grain,  of  which  there  is  still 
a  liberal  supply.  With  the  opening 
of  navigation  the  Canadian  wheat  is 
expected  to  move  freely,  and  grades 
of  Manitoba  wheat  corresponding  to 
our  No.  2  hard  are  selling  on  a  much 
lower  basis  than  our  wheat. 

T*HE  recent  advance  in  prices  has 
caused  somewhat  more  liberal 
country  offerings  of  corn,  but  there 
has  been  little  pressure  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  prices  made  net  gains  of 
l^s@7^c  for  the  week,  the  May  lead- 
ing the  advance  on  short  covering. 

The  export  requirements  will  con- 
tinue  heavy,  and  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  heavy  shipments  from  Argen- 
tina. Domestic  requirements  in  the 
East  also  are  heavy.  Fanners  are 
content  to  sell  sparingly  owing  to 
the  extremely  high  prices  for  live- 
stock. 

QATS  were  slow  compared  to  other 
grains  and  prices  for  the  week 
were  generally  a  little  lower.  Offer- 
ings were  heavy  on  the  rallies,  and 
there  were  no  aggressive  bull  opera- 
tions. 

Provisions  continue  strong,  with  no 
material  change  in  general  condi- 
tions, receipts  of  hogs  being  light, 
while  the  cash  trade  is  not  being  cur- 
tailed much  by  the  high  prices. 

yHE  week's  hog  market  was  sensa- 
tional in  establishing  new  rec- 
ords, but  closed  weak,  with  about 
2,000  head  left  over  unsold.  Receipts 
for  Saturday  were  posted  at  only 
7,500  head,  but  shippers  were  indif- 
ferent bidders  and  local  packers  con- 
tinued to  exert  bearish  pressure.  Top 
sales  the  closing  day  of  the  market 
were  made  at  $16.35  and  the  bulk  at 
$15.90@16.25. 

Final  prices  made  hogs  20@35c 
higher  than  the  previous  week,  while 
pigs  were  up  mostly  50c  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  average  price  of  all 
hogs  here  last  week  was  placed  at 
$16.10,  a  new  record  mark,  and  com- 
pared with  $15.45  the  previous  week. 
Receipts  for  six  days  were  116,700,  a 
decrease  of  4,000  for  the  week  and 
31,000  short  of  arrivals  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  last  year. 

GENEROUS  increase  in  receipts 
enabled  buyers  to  control  beef 
cattle  values  at  Chicago  last  week, 
and  the  market  closed  at  a  net  de- 
cline of  40@50c  from  the  previous 
week's  final  figures.  Trade  was  of 
good  volume,  and  fancy  fat  beeves 
reached  a  new  record  price  at  $13.45, 
but  there  was  an  overabundance  of 


the  plain  to  choice  steers,  and  pack- 
ers were  given  an  opportunity  to 
cheapen  many  purchases  made  at 
high  costs  previously.  Receipts  for 
the  week  exceeded  the  preceding 
week's  supply  by  15,000  head,  and 
were  more  than  10,000  head  in  ex- 
cess of  arrivals  for  the  same  week  a 
year  ago.  The  market  closed  in  good 
condition,  with  sellers  looking  for- 
ward to  a  recovery  of  all  price  losses 
in  the  near  future,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  prices  generally  were  high- 
est ever  known  for  the  season  of 
the  year. 

Cattle  at  seven  markets  for  the 
week,  161,500,  against  137,800  the  pre- 
ceding week,  126,000  a  year  ago,  and 
118,100  two  years  ago.  Total  for  1917 
to  date,  2,439,000,  against  2,113,000 
the  same  period  in  1916. 

CHEEP  and  yearlings  finished  the 
week  at  an  advance  of  25@50c, 
compared  with  the  previous  week. 
Wool  lambs  were    50c    higher  and 


shorn  lots  25c  up  for  the  week.  The 
market  closed  in  a  strong  position 
at  the  best  prices  for  the  period.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  showed  a  slight 
increase,  but  the  trade  was  broad 
and  demand  urgent.  All  offerings 
were  closely  taken,  with  best  lambs 
topping  the  market  at  a  new  record 
price  of  $16,  while  sheep  sold  up  to 
$12.75. 

The  movement  of  livestock  at  Chi- 
cago last  week  was  as  follows: 

Receipts —  Hogs  Sheep  Cattle 
Last  week  ...116,753  74,620  74,378 
Prev.  week  ..120,741  74,163  57,002 
Last  year  147,778    74,522  58,509 

Shipments — ■ 
Last  week  ...  18,260    14,040  12,070 
Prev.  week  ..  16,743    12,608  10,150 
Last  year          19,551    10,839  11,241 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

A  stock  man  who  has  investigated 
conditions  in  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Ne- 
braska says  the  condition  of  sows  is 
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"THE  J.  B.  THIERY  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  es- 
tablished in  1898  and  since  that  time  THIERY 
pianos  and  organs  have  been  sold  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. A  few  months  ago  a  full  line  of  phono- 
graphs, named  and  trade-marked  THIERYOLA,  was 
added.  This  business  has  been  built  up  entirely 
thru  advertising,  conducted  from  the  new  concrete 
fireproof  office  building  shown  herewith.  This 
building  is  located  within  a  half  block  of  the  Mil- 
waukee postoffice  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  this 
large  business  entirely  thru  the  mails. 

It  should  be  especially  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  this  article  to  stop  and  consider  that  a  business 
of  as  large  proportions  as  this  one  can  be  built  by 
and  conducted  thru  advertising.  By  conducting  a 
successful  business  on  this  plan  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
THIERY  instruments  are  fully  warranted  against  any  defect  in  ma- 
terial  or   workmanship;  fur- 


J.  B.  THIERY 


thermore,  that  all  instruments 
are  shipped  on  trial  anywhere 
without  advance  money — that 
the  Thiery  Co.  does  exactly  as 
it  advertises.  With  each  in- 
strument goes  the  positive 
guarantee  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Thiery, 
who  has  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  the  developing  of  this 
business,  which  he  established 
eighteen  years  ago. 

This  company  often  receives 
in  one  day's  mail  more  than 
100  trial  orders  for  THIERY 
instruments,  inquiries  coming 
from  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Actual  sales  made  by  the 
Thiery  Co.  at  the  present  time 
are  in  excess  of  500  pianos  and 
organs  every  month,  which  go 
direct  from  the  factory  to  the 
home.  This  is  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  power  and  bene- 
fits of  advertising,  with  the  re- 
sulting confidence  which  can 
be  established  and  the  prestige 
which  can  be  built  up  by  the 
manufacturer  thru  this  method 
of  presenting  his  merchandise 
to  the  consumer. 


Watch  for  Article  Number  13 


about  normal,  with  a  fair  run  of 
sows  to  market  expected  after  June. 
It  is  expected  there  will  be  quite 
free  marketings  of  hogs  during  July 
and  August. 

*  *  * 

The  Indian  wheat  acreage  this  year 
is  placed  at  32,845,000  acres,  the 
largest  acreage  on  record  and  about 
2,000,000  acres  more  than  last  year, 
with  excellent  outlook.  It  is  expect- 
ed more  wheat  will  be  available  for 
export  than  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Liverpool  cabled:  "The  wheat  mar- 
ket rules  dull  but  firm.  The  demand 
is  moderate.  It  is  assured  that  ex- 
porting countries  hold  reserves  suf- 
ficient for  the  needs  of  the  Allies 
during  the  season.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  being  purchased  for  fu- 
ture delivery  and  buyers  are  await- 
ing crop  developments." 

*  *  * 

Premiums  for  corn  and  oats  in  the 
sample  markets  continued  to  harden. 
Offerings  were  light,  and  there  was  a 
big  call  for  all  the  grain  on  sale. 
Reports  from  the  East  said  supplies 
of  both  corn  and  oats  were  small, 
and  it  is  understood  there  has  been 
a  brisker  call  for  coarse  grains  for 
export  the  last  few  days. 


A  Petrograd  dispatch  said  the  pro- 
visional government  ordered  all  re- 
serves of  the  1916  harvest  of  corn 
and  cereals  which  are  fit  for  fodder 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
state.  The  entire  reserves  of  cereal 
crops  except  what  is  required  for 
seed  and  the  needs  of  the  farmers 
have  been  appropriated  also. 

*  *  * 

Canadian  conditions  generally  are 
less  bullish  on  wheat  than  in  this 
country.  Advices  said  that  while 
seeding  would  be  about  ten  days  late, 
the  soil  condition  was  excellent  and 
that  normal  acreage  would  be  sown. 
Elevators  are  full  of  wheat  and 
farmers  have  a  large  amount  on 
hand,  with  some  farmers  holding 
both  1915  and  1916  wheat  owing  to 
lack  of  cars.  Canada,  it  is  said,  has 
more  wheat  back  than  ever  before  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

*  *  * 

Russell's  News  of  New  York  said: 
"There  was  further  inquiry  for 
wheat  and  it  is  understood  that 
wheat  is  being  accepted  when  offered 
if  at  the  points  where  needed.  The 
explanation  of  the  high  premiums 
for  wheat  is  partly  the  high  prices 
which  millers  are  paying,  the  scar- 
city of  offerings,  and  the  fact  that 
when  tonnage  arrives  it  must  be 
filled.  How  much  longer  these  high 
premiums  will  continue  to  be  paid 
is  somewhat  uncertain." 

*  *  * 

Bradstreet's  reported  clearances  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  both  coasts  last 
week  at  5,500,000  bu,  an  increase  of 
3,151,000  bu.  Corn  exports  were 
placed  at  1,475,000  bu,  a  decrease  of 
206,000  bu.  Comparative  totals  fol- 
low: 

Wheat  and 

Flour  Corn 

Last  week   5,500,000  1,475,000 

Prev.  week   2,349,000  1,681,000 

Last  year   8,731,000  684,000 

Since  July  1.  .267,742,000  43,875,000 
Year  ago  348,463,000  19,003,000 

*  *  * 

Choice  No.  2  Turkey  hard  wheat 
sold  at  $2.52  in  the  Chicago  market 
Friday.  Kansas  City  cash  wheat 
prices  were  9@12c  higher  and  St. 
Louis  about  10c  up,  with  big  gains 
in  other  markets.  May  wheat  in  all 
markets  was  strong,  making  new 
high  records  in  every  direction.  In 
the  spring  wheat  markets  offerings 
were  moderate  and  prices  were  firm. 
A  fair  inquiry  for  cash  wheat  and  fu- 
tures was  reported  at  the  seaboard. 
Local  receipts  continue  fair  and 
there  were  a  little  larger  offerings 
of  cash  wheat. 
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3500  Mile 

Guarantee 
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We  also  save  you  money 

on  all  parts  ( 

nd  accessor- 

Pay  After  Examination 
2%  Discount  For  Cash 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  suoji  o  Inspection.  When 
ordering  statelf  Clincher,  Q.D.  orS.S.  are  desired. 

ORDER  TODAY  — prices  may  Jump.  Full  In- 
formation on  request.  Address 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co., 

250  N.  Broad  Street.         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada  Land  to 
Men  Who  Assist  in  Maintaining 
Needed  Grain  Production 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  in  Canada  is 
so  great  that  as  an  inducement  to  secure 
at  once  the  necessary  help  required,  Can- 
ada will  give  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  free  as  a  homestead  and  allow  the 
farm  laborer,  who  files  on  land,  to  apply 
the  time  he  is  working-  for  other  farmers 
a.s  residence  duties  the  same  as  if  he  had 
lived  on  the  land  he  had  applied  for.  This 
offer  made  only  to  men  working  on  Ca- 
nadian farms  for  at  least  6  months  during 
1917,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tual residence  to  2  years  instead  of  3 
years,  as  under  usual  conditions.  This 
appeal  for  farm  help  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  enlistment  for  military  serv- 
ice but  solely  to  secure  farm  laborers  to 
increase  agricultural  output.  A  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  earn  good  wages  while 
securing  a  farm.  Canadian  Government 
will  pay  all  fare  over  one  cent  per  mile 
from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  Canadian  des- 
tination. Information  as  to  low  railway 
rates,  etc.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Canadian  Government  Agents 
C.  J.  BROUGHTON, 
1 12  West  Adams  Street,        -        Chicago,  Illinois 

J.  M.  MacLACHLAN, 
215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

GEORGE  A.  HALL, 
123  Second  Street,       -       Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


GROUND  ALMONDS 

Grow  them  in  your  garden.  A 
delicious  nut,  with  a  flavot  re- 
sembling the  Cocoanut  or  the 
Almond.  Meat  snow  white, 
shell  very  thin.  Very  prolific, 
a  single  nut  yielding  from  200 
to  300  nuts  in  ahill  and  will  do 
well  in  any  kind  of  soil.  Plant 
in  the  spring  the  same  as  po- 
tatoes and  a  big  crop  can  be 
expected  about  potato  harvest 
time.  Grow  some  for  the  chil- 
dren. Everybody  likes  them. 
Send  10  cents  in  silver  or  one 
cent  stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  a  large  packet  of  these 
nutfl,  fco  you  can  grow  some  in 
your  own  garden.  BUKGESS  SEED  and  PLANT 
C  OM  I* ANY,    Dept.   834,    Galesbure,  Mich. 


T CT  Ft*°™  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 

.  am  hMvr DOUBLE  galvanized  wikes  13o 
'  SSI'S^i;    Qei  *™  book  and  Sample  to  U>it. 
nTHE,?.?OWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
D«pt-  98  -  Cleveland.  Ohio 


INVENTIONS    AND  INT 


New  Tractor  Wheel 

'J'HE  purpose  of  the  inventor  of  this 
peculiar  style  of  tractor  wheel 
seems  to  have  been  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  round  wheel  with 
the  advantages  of  the  endless  track 
type  of  wheel,  by  some  called  the 
"caterpillar."  In  this  drawing  the 
lower  half  of  the  shell  of  the  wheel 
Is  cut  away  to  show  just  how  the 
shoes  of  this  peculiar  wheel  are 
operated  to  give  a  much  broader 
bearing  surface  on  the  ground  than 
is  available  in  the  ordinary  round 
wheel.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each 
shoe  is  connected  to  the  wheel 
proper  by  means  of  links;  one  end* 
of  each  link  pivoted  to  the  end  of  a 
shoe,  the  other  end  of  the  link  pivot- 
ed to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  proper; 
to  each  pivot  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
is  attached  the  end  of  two  links,  each 
of  these  two  links  being  pivoted  at 
its  other  end  to  the  more  distant  end 
of  one  of  two  adjacent  shoes.  Thus 
each  shoe  is  pivoted  to  the  rim  of 
the  wheel  proper  at  two  points;  at 
each  of  these  points  the  further  end 
of  the  adjacent  shoe  is  also  pivoted. 
Thru  the  action  of  these  link  attach- 
ments, two  adjacent  shoes  are  lying 
flat  on  the  ground  at  one  and  the 
same  time;  the  drawing  shows  how 
one  shoe  is  being  lifted  up  and 
another  is  being  laid  down  by  the 
forward  motion  of  the  wheel  while 


two  others  are  carrying  the  weight 
of  the  tractor.  These  shoes  are  laid 
down  and  picked  up  a  good  deal  like 
a  club-footed  horse  sets  down  and 
picks  up  his  club  foot.  Those  sur- 
faces of  the  shoes  which  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground  are  corrugated 
so  as  to  give  a  much  better  grip  on 
the  ground  than  would  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  such  a  tread  increases  the 
tractive  efficiency  of  the  round  wheel 
and  makes  it  possible  for  it  to  work 
over  softer  ground  than  can  the  or- 
dinary round  wheel.  The  principal 
question  regarding  its  practicability 
which  arises  in  one's  mind  is  as  to 
the  durability  of  the  pin  joints  by 
which  the  links  are  attached. 

Motorcycle  Sled 

gLEDS  for  hauling  with  horses 
were  followed  with  ice  boats, 
then  by  sleds  for  automobiles  and 
now  by  a  sled  attachment  for  motor- 
cycles, the  one  shown  here  being  de- 
signed to  attach  to  a  motorcycle  with 
a  side  car  attachment.  The  front  or 
guide  wheel  of  the  cycle  and  the  out- 
rigger wheel  of  the  side  car  are  re- 
placed by  sled  runners.  The  rear 
or  drive  wheel  is  left  on  to  utilize 
the  power  of  the  motor.  Non-skid 
chains  are  used  on  this  wheel  so  as 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS  is  thoroly  re- 
liable. When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


to  give  good  traction  on  the  snow  or 
Ice.  The  front  runner  is  pivoted  the 
same  as  the  front  wheel  of.  the  regu- 
lar motorcycle  so  as  to  provide  for 


guiding  the  queer  shebang.  With 
such  a  contrivance,  the  motorcycle 
fiend  should  be  able  to  run  the  whole 
year  round,  providing  the  snow  is 
packed  hard  enough  to  furnish  good 
traction  for  his  drive  wheel. 

Automatic  Colter 

'J'HIS  self:adjusting  rolling  colter  is 
designed  to  be  used  either  on  a 
single  bottom  plow  or  on  a  gang 
plow  with  any  number  of  bottoms. 
The  main  idea  of  the  inventor  seems 


to  be  to  provide  a  colter  which  is 
held  into  the  ground  by  means  of  a 
spring  so  that  it  will  yield  somewhat 
when  striking  a  rock  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  bear  the  full  weight  of  the 
plow  and  frame  as  it  rolls  over  the 
rock.  The  colter  is  pivoted  from  an 
arm  in  front  of,  instead  of  over,  it. 
This  arm  is  mounted  on  a  square 
shaft  provided  with  friction  bear- 
ings so  the  shaft  can  revolve  in  these 
bearings  but  the  arm  cannot  revolve 
on  the  shaft.  Where  there  is  a  gang 
plow  with  two  or  more  bottoms,  all 
these  colter  arms  are  mounted  on 
this  shaft.  One  of  these  arms  ex- 
tends forward  and  upward  from  this 
shaft,  and  at  its  upper  end  is  con- 
nected to  a  controlling  lever  by 
means  of  a  coil  spring.  The  pull  of 
this  spring  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
arm  tends  to  hold  all  of  the  colters 
into  the  ground,  and  yet  the  spring 
will  give  in  case  one  or  more  of  them 
strikes  a  rock  or  other  solid  ob- 
struction. The  setting  of  this  lever 
on  its  quadrant  regulates  the  ten- 
sion on  this  spring  and  so  tends  to 
regulate  the  normal  depth  to  which 
the  colters  will  cut. 

Milking  S'tool 

J-JERE  is  a  milking  stool  you  do  not 
have  to  pick  up  and  carry  around 
in  one  hand  as  you  go  from  one  cow 
to  another.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
one  you  can't  pick  up  by  the  leg  in  a 


heat  of  passion  anci  use  as  a  club  to 
beat  into  submission  a  kicky  or  nerv- 
ous cow,  because  it  is  strapped  to 
you.  You  strap  the  bloomin'  thing 
around  your  middle  just  like  you 
would  an  apron,  only  you  don't — as 
it  goes  behind  you  instead  of  in  front 
of  you.  Buckle  the  strap  around  you 
with  the  seat  behind,  where  it  be- 
longs, and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
walk  up  to  a  cow  and  squat  down 
into  milking  position,  the  seat  i: 
right  there  under  you  to  hold  your 
weight.     When   you   have  finished 


milking  that  cow,  straighten  up,  walk 
over  to  another  and  crouch  down 
alongside  her,  and  your  stool  is  right 
there  for  you  to  sit  on.  A  screw-loot 
on  the  bottom  end  of  the  stool-leg 
makes  it  adjustable  according  to  the 
leg-length  of  the  user.  Different 
slots  for  the  belt  in  the  top  of  the 
upright  make  it  adjustable  accord- 
ing to  the  waist-length  of  the  user. 
Some  stool!  Only  you  want  to  be 
sure  and  take  it  off  when  you  are 
thru  using  it. 

Grader  and  Spreader 

y^HO  was  it  said  there  was  nothing 
new  under  the  sun?  He  was 
wrong,  whoever  he  was,  for  here  is  a 
wagon  which  can  be  used  as  a  road 
grader  or  as  a  manure  spreader,  and 
which  will  both  load  and  unload 
itself  by  simply  driving  your  horses 
or  tractor  straight  ahead.  If  that  is 
not  something  new,  then  we  would 
like  to  know  what  is. 

And  at  the  same  time  it  is  simple 
as  rolling  off  a  log.  It  is  built  much 
like  an 'ordinary  endless-apron  ma- 
nure spreader.  Only  at  the  front 
end  of  the  apron-bed  is  an  extension 
with  a  strong,  sharp  digging  and 
scraping  blade  a  good  deal  like  the 
digging  nose  of  those  big  elevating 
potato  diggers.  If  you  are  cleaning 
the  manure  out  of  a  big  cattle  yard, 


This  Combination  Grader  Wavron  and  .Man 

you  simply  let  down  the  front  end  of 
this  machine  so  this  blade  digs  to  the 
bottom  of  the  layer  of  manure,  throw 
in  the  clutch  and  drive  your  team 
straight  ahead.  That  nose  digs  and 
lifts  the  layer  of  manure,  and  as  the 
"manure  comes  back  onto  the  endless 
apron  it  is  carried  back  into  the 
spreader  box  and  accumulated  there 
until  the  box  is  filled.  Then  you 
throw  out  the  clutch,  elevate  the 
front  end,  drive  into  the  field,  throw 
in  the  spreading  clutch  and  drive 
ahead  until  your  load  has  been  pul- 
verized and  spread  by  the  regulation 
spread  at  whatever  thickness  you 
want  it.  If  you  are  grading  roads, 
you  work  it  in  the  same  way;  you  dig 
up  the  dirt  wherever  it  is  wanted, 
haul  it  to  where  it  is  wanted  and 
spread  it  as  thick  or  as  thin  as  you 
want  it — pulverizing  all  chunks  as 
it  is  spread,  just  as  the  manure  was 
pulverized  and  spread  in  the  field. 

German  Sugar  Beets 

DEPORTS  have  reached  this  coun- 
try that  the  Federal  Council  of 
Germany  has  adopted  measures  de- 
signed to  increase  largely  the  beet 
crop  for  1917.  It  has  fixed  the  price 
of  sugar  beets  at  the  equivalent  of  ' 
$9.53  a  ton,  has  ordered  that  the 
growers  shall  receive  back  from  the 
factories  a  larger  percentage  of  beet 
pulp  for  stock-feeding  purposes,  as- 
signed to  them  an  increased  propor- 

"iir  Full  Information  Regarding-  Any  of  TTiokP  T 
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;resting  discoveries 


tion  of  available  fertilizer  supplies, 
and  has  taken  measures  to  secure  a 
sufficient  labor  supply,  especially  by 
drawing  on  prisoners  of  war. 

Altho  the  council  has  not  granted 
the  beet  growers  and  the  sugar  fac- 
tories all  the  demands  requested,  it  is 
reported  that  the  steps  taken  have 
satisfactorily  found  a  solution  to  a 
vexing  problem  and  that  the  conces- 
sions made  are  sufficient  to  prove  an 
incentive  for  an  increased  produc- 
tion this  year. 

Making  Orange  Oil 

CALIFORNIA  citrus  growers  are 
much  interested  in  a  report  of  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try that  a  machine  has  been  invent- 
ed which  successfully  removes  the 
oil-bearing  portion  of  waste  and  cull 
orange  rinds.  The  invention  is  ex- 
pected to  enlarge  the  orange  oil  in- 
dustry a  great  deal.  An  inexpensive 
method  of  extracting  the  oil  from 
rinds  certainly  would  tend  to  do  this. 

Fuel  Briquets 

THE  production  of  fuel  briquets  in 
the  United  States  in  1916  was 
295,155  net  tons,  valued  at  $1,445,662, 
an  increase  compared  with  1915  of 
73.618  tons,  or  33  per  cent,  in  quan- 
titv,  and  $409,946,  or  40  per  cent,  in 


Sprrnder  Will  I.oml  and  l  nload  I  turd 

value.  The  production  in  1916  was 
the  greatest  recorded,  exceeding  that 
of  1914,  the  previous  high  record,  by 
44.520  tons. 

This  increase  in  the  production  of 
fuel  briquets  in  1916  is  attributed  to 
the  improvement  in  trade  conditions 
arising  from  the  unusual  demand  for 
coal,  and  to  a  greater  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  briquets 
for  use  as  household  fuel.  During 
the  last  two  years  the  product  of 
many  of  the  plants  has  been  so  much 
improved  that  it  gives  off  less  of  the 
heavy,  tarry  smoke  that  domestic  con- 
sumers have  found  so  objectionable. 

Lawn  Mower 

J-JEREWITH  is  shown  a  lawn 
mower  which  cuts  with  the  reg- 
ulation sickle  bar  of  the  field  mower 
instead  of  with  revolving  knives  of 
the  ordinary  lawn  mower.  The  un- 
usual feature  in  this  mower  is  found 
in  the  pitman,  which  works  the  re- 
ciprocatlng  sickle  so  as  to  give  it  the 
back  and  forth  motior.  necessary  in 
its  cutting  action.  Beveled  gears 
connect  the  right  hand  ground  wheel 
to  the  shaft  of  a  revolving  disc  car- 
ried on  the  long  arm  which  connects 
the  sickle  bar  to  the  wheel  axle  and 
handle  of  the  mower.  On  the  for- 
ward end  of  this  same  connecting 
arm  is  a  short  lever  pivoted  so  it 
will  swing  freely  to  the  right  and 
the  left.   The  longer,  forward  end  of 
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this  lever  is  loosely  connected  to  the 
sickle  so  that  it  can  move  the  sickle 
back  and  forth  to  the  right  and  the 
left.  The  shorter,  rear  end  of  this 
lever  is  pivoted  to  a  pitman  rod  so 
the  pitman  rod  can  move  up  and 
down  in  this  pivoted  connection,  but 
cannot  swing  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  without  swinging  this  end  of  the 
lever  with  it.  The  rear  end  of  this 
pitman  is  connected  to  the  revolving 
disc  by  means  of  an  eccentric.  As 
this  eccentric  connection  between 
the  pitman  and  the  disc  moves  up 


or  down  because  of  the  revolving 
action  of  the  disc,  the  pitman  swings 
up  and  down  at  both  of  its  ends,  but 
without  producing  any  up  or  down 
motion  of  the  sickle-driving  lever 
with  which  its  forward  end  is  pivot- 
ally  connected.  As  this  eccentric 
connection  between  the  pitman  and 
the  disc  swings  to  the  left  across  the 
bottom  of  the  circle  of  revolution  of 
the  disc,  the  short  end  of  the  sickle- 
driving  lever  is  also  swung  to  the 
left  and  the  long  end  is  swung  to  the 
right  and  pulls  the  sickle  to  the  right 
with  it.  In  a  similar,  but  opposite, 
manner  the  sickle  is  pulled  to  the 
left  as  the  eccentric  connection  be- 
tween the  pitman  and  the  disc  swings 
to  the  right  across  the  top  of  its  cir- 
cle of  revolution.  Thus,  for  each 
complete  revolution  of  the  driving 
disc,  the  sickle  is  moved  once  to  the 
right  and  once  back  to  the  left. 

Wire  Stretcher 

gOME  Kentuckian  seems  to  have 
"copped"  a  well-known  method 
of  stretching  woven  wire  fence  and, 
thru  the  agency  of  an  industrious 
patent  attorney,  gotten  a  patent  on  it. 
It  may  be  that  the  particular  method 
by  which  he  attaches  his  stretcher  to 
the  fence  is  really  patentable,  but  the 
basic  principle  of  his  stretcher  is  as 
old  as  is  woven  wire  fence. 

The  stretcher  consists  of  what  is 
known  as  a  draw-bar  which  is  fas- 
tened to  the  woven  wire  fence.  A 
series  of  holes  in  one  edge  of  the 
draw-bar  makes  provision  for  fasten- 
ing the  two  draw-chains  so  that  the 
distance  between  their  points  of  at- 
tachment is  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
fence,  thus  giving  a  uniform  pull  on 
all  parts  of  the  fence.  The  draw-bar 
has  a  series  of  hooks  fastened  to  the 
opposite  edge  .so  that  one  hook  is 
fastened  into  each  link  of  the  cross 
or  stay-wire.  The  patentable  fea- 
ture of  this  stretcher  seems  to  be  in 
these  hooks.  These  hooks  are  made 
of  two  parts,  a  rigid  and  a  pivoted 
part,  and  some  means  of  holding  the 


Posthole  Digger 

pROBABLY  it  is  because  of  the 
memories  of  the  seemingly  mil- 
lions of  miles  of  fence  which  we  had 
to  help  build  and  keep  in  repair  dur- 
ing our  boyhood  days,  anyway  we  al- 
ways hail  with  extreme  delight  any 
new  thing  which  is  designed  to  take 
some  of  the  drudgery  out  of  fence 
building  and  repair.  When  we  first 
saw  the  accompanying  drawing  of 
this  engine-driven  posthole  digger 
we  wished  we  could  live  those  boy- 
hood days  over  again,  for  digging 
postholes  with  it  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure instead  of  a  nightmare  of  hot 
sun,  tired  back  and  dull  spade. 

A  little  gasoline  engine  drives  an 
overhead  shaft  on  the  framework; 
this  shaft  drives  the  auger  whi'ch 
bores  the  posthole.  Between  the 
platform  and  the  ground,  the  auger 
works  thru  a  close-fitting  casing 
which  makes  a  screw-conveyor  of  the 
auger  for  elevating  the  dirt  which 
it  takes  out  of  the  hole.  At  the  right 
side  of  this  tube  it  opens  into  an- 
other screw  conveyor  which  takes 
the  dirt  and  discharges  it  into  a  pile 
at  one  side  of  the  hole.  The  mechan- 
ism is  so  constructed  that  the  auger 
is  driven  positively  by  the  engine  at 
whatever  depth  it  may  be  working. 
With  one  of  these  to  do  the  work,  and 
nothing  for  a  boy  to  do  but  steer  the 
durned  thing  and  make  her  do  the 
work,  there  would  be  no  need  for 


father  to  follow  along  occasionally 
with  a  marked  stick  to  make  sure 
the  holes  were  being  dug  deep 
enough.  What  fun  it  would  be  to 
watch  a  tireless  gasoline  engine  roll- 
ing the  clay  out  of  postholes  we 
were  digging  clear  down  to  China! 

File  Handle 

'T'HE  motion  of  filing  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  sawing,  a  straight  back 
and  forth  motion — tho  the  man  who 
has  any  regard  for  the  life  of  his  file 
will  not  use  the  back  stroke  as  a 


two  together  so  the  wire  cannot  slip 
out.  The  pull  on  this  draw-bar  can 
be  furnished  with  any  old  make  of 
ordinary  fence  stretcher. 


working  stroke  as  he  does  with  a 
cross-cut  saw,  but  will  operate  his 
file  more  as  he  does  a  rip  saw.  A 
man  in  Indiana,  who  is  evidently  a 
carpenter,  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  the  same  sort  of  a  handle  on 
a  file  as  is  used  on  a  saw.  This  type 
of  handle  should  prove  especially  de- 
sirable for  use  with  a  flat  file  or  a 
three-cornered  file.  With  a  handle 
of  this  kind  it  is  much  easier  to  hold 
the  working  face  of  the  file  at  the 
particular  angle  it  is  wanted  than 
it  is  with  the  old,  familiar  round 
handle  or  corn  cob  which  the  ordi- 
nary man  uses.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  less  tiresome  on  the  fingers  and 
the  hand  to  propel  the  file  with  this 
handle  than  with  the  old-fashioned 
one.  With  one  hand  to  propel  the 
file  and  the  other  used  to  give  pres- 
sure on  the  blade,  the  file  is  worked 
Just  as  a  plane  is  worked. 


ir^tin  Stump 

This  KIRSTIN  One  Man  Stump  Puller  is  in 
a  class  by  itself.  It  is  as  superior  as  it  is  dif- 
ferent. Just  a  steady  back  and  forth  motion 
on  the  lever  gives  tons  of  pull  on  the  stump. 

The  secret  of  its  great  power  is  in  double 
leverage.  Made  of  high-grade  steel,  com- 
bining great  strength,  durability  and  light 
weight.  Soft  steel  clutches  grip  and  pull 
without  wear  on  the  cable.  Clears  over  an 
acre  from  one  anchor.  Changes  the  speed 
while  operating. 

Ten-day  trial  on  your  own  land.  Fifteen 
year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw.  With  every 
KIRSTIN  Puller,  goes  the  KIRSTIN 
METHOD  of  clearing  land  ready  for  the 
plow  at  a  guaranteed  saving  of  10%  to  50% 
over  any  other  way. 

Write  now— Quick  -for  our  ProAt'frhartng  Plan  and 
our  big  Free  Book,  "The  Gold  in  Your  stump  Land." 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
145  Ludington  St.  Eacanaba,  Mich. 

Largest  makers  in  the  world  of  Stump  fullers — 
1713         both  One  Man  and  Horse  Power. 


"Is  it  kind  and  gentle? 
What's  its  horsepower?" 

The  wise  buyer  does  not  snap  up 
the  first  incubator  he  sees  adver- 
tised. He  wants  to  know  something- 
about  it  and  the  folks  that  make  it. 
If  you  are  buying  an  incubator,  or  any- 
thing else  important,  send  for  sample  of 
The  Farm  Journal,  and  look  over  the 
advertisements  in  its  pages. 
Farm  Journal  readers  btiy  anything-  they  see 
advertised  in  it  with  security.  The  "Fair  Play" 
policy  has  protected  buyers  since  1880.  Nearly  a 
million  homes  now  depend  on  it.  $1  for  S  years, 
or  send  for  free  sample  and  free  copy  of  Poor 
Richard  Almanac  for  1917. 

The  Farm  Journal 

148  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 

Delivered  yo°u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 

and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
"RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in 
full  coior  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
log:.  We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  ll0^t 

'  bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 
in  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 
Direct-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 
TIDCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 
I  IHtw  single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.   No  one  else  can 
offer  such  values  and  such  terms. ' 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 
for  the  big  new  Catalog-.    It's  free. 
~tCJdncYCLE  COMPANY 
CHI)  Dept.  N-18S.  Chicago 


AgOntB 

Wmnted 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 
any  run ning  gear. 

Cttftlog  Illustrated  In  OOlorl  fre* 

^Electric  Wheel  Co..  1  4bElm  Si  .  Quincy,  III. 


Inventions  Wanted! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
for  patents.  List  of  Inventions  actually 
requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ant"  sent  free.  Send  rough  Bkcteh  fbr  free 
report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist* 
ance  given  our  clients  in  (tolling  patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandlee  &  Chand.ee.  Patent  Attorneys 
Est.  21  year*     954  F  St ,  Wa.hingtoD,  P.  C 


INVENT 

tin  h  Our  Credit  Si  item. 

to  Patantt  tf  ..TiAJlSS 

I'mi.mii  Lawyer*.  <bi»i»»>«< 


SOMETHING,  it  May 
Urine  Wealth.  Our  Fr.-o 

B...k  mill  what  tolll  nut  atl.l 

Bon  to  OMaln  a  Patent 
Son'i  Sketch    Fr-r  Opinion  at 
RT  A  PARKER, 
IlldcWilnliliitrton.  n.C. 


PATENTS 


 WATSON    E.  COLEMAN. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free 
Highest  references.     Best  result* 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet^y  ^ds^s' 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Dept.  18   Waukejan,  III. 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  is 
advancing   like   the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit* 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

669  Union  Building  ANDERSON.  INDIANA 

669  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

669  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bldg..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.f*" 

4fc  0^  m  Buys  the  New  Butter-  <  ^ 
MM  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning 

wM  f  u  easy  cleaning,  close  Bkir 
BBI^Tl  riling,  durable.  Guarantee 
^^^^^^,a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

{>er  hour.  Made  also  in  five 
arger  sizes  up  toNo.S&bown 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  ^Tmor^^what 

Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
direct- from- factory"  offer. 


it  saves  in  crea 
alp?,  folder  and 

Boy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  m 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <"> 

3206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


OUT  WEST  STORIES 


KEONS 


■  Better  Than  Chickens 

Young  pigeons  (squabs  i  bring 
40  to  00c  each  when  3  to  4 
weeks  eld.  Big  demand  in  city  mar- 
kets.  Each  pair  of  pigeons  easily 
clear  $4  per  year.  Always  penned 
op.  Very  little  space  and  money 
needed  to  start.  Free  Book  explains  all. 
Majestic  Squab  Co..  Dept.  117.  Aosl.  iowa 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

FOR  US«  Big  profits.  We  farnish  stock  and 
pay  you  $2.00  each,  also  cavies, 
mink,  skunk,  fox,  squabs,  frogs,  etc. 
2  booklets  and  contract  for  dime.  None 
free.  AddressTHE  BELGIAN  HARE, 
50  Main  St.,      Holmes  Park,  Mo. 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1917;  67  breeds  illustrated 
and  described;  information  on  poultry,  how  to  make 
hens  lay,  grow  chicks — all  facts.  Low  price  on  stock 
and  hatching  eggs.  Incubators  and  Drooders.  25 
years  in  business.  This  book  only  10  cts.  Send  today. 
B.  n.  OREIOER,     Box  62,  Rheems,  Pa- 


TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  422 
Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  Mo.,  Is  giving 
away  free  a  new  book  which  tells  of  a 
simple  home  solution  that  raises  98%  of 
all  chicks  hatched  and  cures  white  diar- 
rhoea over  night.  All  poultry  raisers 
Hhould  write  for  this  valuable  free  book. 


You  can  very  often  get 
some  good  suggestions 
out  of  the  adve.  tis  ng  in 
The  Farming  Business. 
Read  the  advertise- 
ments c^iefully.  They 
are  meant  for  you. 


The  Spirit  of  the  River 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
PART  I 

JAN  CREOIER  slowly  chucked  his 

arms  into  the  heavy  shirt  and 
hunched  his  shoulders  forward  until 
he  felt  his  collar  tighten  on  the 
back  of  his  neck.  His  face  glistened 
in  the  sunlight,  and  on  the  coarse 
forelock  drops  of  the  river  water 
hung  suspended  a  moment,  then 
dropped  suddenly  off  and  coursed 
down  over  the  rough  skin  of  his  face. 
He  was  a  big  man,  with  a  flame  of 
power  in  his  body,  backed  by  a  spark 
of  energy  which,  at  times,  almost 
ceased  to  glow.  For  in  the  great  body 
of  this  Northwest  woodsman  was  a 
queer,  fluctuating  scale  of  emotions, 
that  ran  up  and  down  under  different 
conditions.  The  river,  itself,  was  the 
governing  power. 

With  the  roar  of  the  water  at  high 
mark  ringing  thru  his  ears,  Jan  Cre- 
gjer  was  a  thing  of  muscle,  of  ambi- 
tions, and  a  defender  of  his  own 
rights.  When  the  riffles  of  the  water 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  year 
lapped  gently  on  the  banks,  the  man 
was  a  quiet,  tame  thing,  who  cared 
but  little  for  any  one,  and  for  him- 
self the  least.  In  peaceful  lethargy 
he  loafed  away  the  hot  months;  then, 
with  the  rising  of  the  waters  in  the 
fall,  he  would  bestir  himself  to  ac- 
tion. The  warm  blood  would  course 
again  thru  his  veins  with  the  beat  of 
action,  and  before  his  shimmering  ax 
struck  deep  into  the  trees  during  the 
winter's  cutting,  he  would  have  for- 
gotten that  he  had  ever  hibernated. 
And  so,  as  the  river  called  with  its 
insipid  lapping  ripple,  he  obeyed. 
When  it  roared  into  his  ears  with  a 
voice  of  might  and  power,  he  an- 
swered its  commands.  As  the  river 
spoke,  so  did  Jan  live  and  act. 

For  the  other  big  men  who  roamed 
about  the  network  of  cabins  in  Du- 
quesne  there  was  speculation,  and 
nothing  loath,  they  wondered  where 
the  stalwart  Jan  had  come  from. 
Some  said  that  as  a  boy  he  had  come 
up  from  the  lower  valleys  where  the 
men  were  quiet,  the  days  long,  and 
the  winters  mild.  But  the  truth  was 
that  Jan  had  been  born  on  the  river, 
farther  to  the  nocthward,  and  the 
first  sounds  of  the  world  in  his  ears 
were  the  whisperings,  insistent,  com- 
manding, of  the  river. 

One  by  one  he  had  seen  his  people 
leave  their  homes.  His  father,  known 
as  the  best  riverman  on  the  run,  had 
churned  around  a  great  log  with  his 
feet,  had  done  it  many  times,  until  at 
last  one  of  the  American-made  spikes 
in  his  boots  had  bent  and  caught,  and 
the  river  had  taken  him  in.  Jan's 
mother  had  followed  soon.  The 
placid  stream  had  cast  a  strange 
spell  over  her,  and  night  after  night 
she  had  watched  its  windings.  For 
one  whole  year  she  had  listened,  as 
did  Jan,  to  the  spirit  voice  of  his 
father  calling  out  in  the  dark  from 
midstream.  Then  she  had  slipped 
away  and  joined  her  man.  After 
that  there  were  two  of  his  brothers 
reckoned  in  the  toll  of  the  stream 
which  dominated  Jan — one  of  them 
on  a  backsliding  log  at  the  mill,  the 
other  in  a  struggle  with  a  jam  that 
had  piled  up  a  huge  forest  of  trees 
and  hushed  the  river  below.  After 
that  they  were  all  gone,  all  but  him- 
self, and  he  was  waiting  till  he,  too, 
should  have  his  fight  with  the  river. 

But  this  year  the  fall  was  late. 
The  river  had  risen  in  the  night,  and 
with  the  increase  in  its  volume  Jan 
felt  a  sudden  restoration  of  his  ener- 
gies. With  quiet  black  eyes  he 
looked  thru  the  fringe  of  trees  to 
where  his  skiff  lay,  pulled  half  out  of 
the  water  on  the  shore.  Quickly  he 
turned  to  his  cabin  and  made  a  rough 
inventory  of  its  contents. 

"I  go  to  town,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, and  to  suit  his  immediate  pur- 
pose, he  threw  a  few  things  Into  his 
dunnage  bag,  put  them  in  the  canoe, 
and  shoved  off  downstream. 

"Tarn   fine   dsy,"   he  commented 
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gravely  to  himself,  and  set  to  work 
with  easy  strokes  that  carried  him 
swiftly  with  the  current.  For  hours 
he  paddled,  leaning  back  now  and 
then  to  enjoy  the  changing  pictures 
in  the  forest.  He  was  a  great  lover 
of  the  world  about  him,  was  Jan,  and 
he  felt  the  quietness  of  the  day.  His 
mind,  softened  almost  to  laxity,  re- 
viewed his  winter's  aim,  and  he 
could  not  decide  what  to  do.  He 
might  cut  on  his  own  strip  of  timber, 
or  he  might,  as  in  the  past,  hire  out 
to  Grandeaq,  the  big  king  of  the  cut- 
ters. This  Grandeaq  man  was  not  to 
his  liking,  however,  for  he  was  quick, 
always,  and  he  kept  on  going  year  in 
and  year  out.  He  was  a  hard  man  to 
work  for,  driving  his  woodsmen  to 
their  utmost,  breaking  their  backs 
with  heavy  racing,  cutting  and 
crushing  their  spirits  with  his  over- 
bearing manner. 

At  Duquesne  Jan  nodded  gruffly  to 
one  or  two  Frenchmen  whom  he 
knew  by  sight,  shook  hands  gravely, 
almost  wearily,  with  Graves,  the 
storekeeper,  and  settled  down  on  the 
front  porch  of  the  cabin  to  smoke 
and  talk. 

"Grandeaq  want  men?"  he  asked 
suddenly. 

"Sure!"  replied  Graves.  "He  al- 
ways wants  them.  Each  year  he 
takes  on  many  new  men — a  whole 
crew  sometimes.  Why,  you  ought  to 
know;  you've  worked  for  him!" 
There  was  mild  surprise  in  the  store- 
keeper's voice  as  he  spoke.  Jan 
looked  off  across  the  stump-littered 
patch  to  where  the  river  wandered 
idly  over  a  sandbar,  and  his  voice 
trailed  off  wearily  as  he  spoke. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "but  I  forget." 

The  storekeeper  volunteered  no 
answer,  and  Jan,  too,  felt  no  call  to 
speak. 

From  inside  the  store  came  a  flus- 
tered voice,  evidently  muffled  by  sev- 
eral partitions,  and  indistinct  in  the 
distance. 

"Daddy,"  called  the  voice,  "where 
did  you  put  that  book  I  was  read- 
ing?" The  tone  carried  a  trace  of 
petulance  and  impatience. 

Graves  looked  into  Jan's  suddenly 
awakened  face  and  winked  know- 
ingly. 

"She's  bound  to  read  them  all  the 
time,"  he  said,  craftily,  "but  I  keep 
hidin'  'em  away.  She  never  can  find 
'em!" 

Jan  maintained  a  discreet  silence 
and  waited  for  Graves  to  go  on.  He 
knew  to  whom  the  voice  belonged; 
knew  the  girl  herself  slightly,  tho 
he  had  never  noticed  her  particular- 
ly. The  woman  element  had  not  as 
yet  entered  his  lonely  life — and  he 
knew  not  even  the  first  thrill  of  the 
power  of  love.  So  far,  the  river  had 
been  his  life — had  been  the  only  out- 
side influence — and  he  had  cared  but 
little  for  any  other  companions. 

"Julie  won't  ask  again,"  Graves 
commented  suddenly.  "She  knows 
I've  found  the  book,  and  she'll  spend 
the  rest  of  the  week  looking  for  it." 

"Why  not  let  her  read?"  said  Jan. 
"It  won't  hurt  her  none." 

Graves  looked  at  him  earnestly. 
This  was  a  new  side  for  Jan  Cregier 
to  show,  for,  as  firm  as  tradition,  this 
man  had  never  been  known,  by  the 
few  men  who  had  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, to  vouchsafe  an  opinion. 

"What  do  you  know  about  that?" 
said  Graves,  sharply,  for  he  had  not 
watched  for  years  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Jan's  temperament  for  nothing. 

Jan  looked  again  at  the  river  and 
said  weakly,  "Nothing." 

After  that  there  was  a  long  con- 
temptuous silence,  in  which  Jan's 
eyes  roamed  about  the  little  stretch 
of  cleared  land.  They  rested  finally 
upon  a  slight  figure  far  to  the  side 
of  the  store. 

Intense  Interest  shone  for  a  mo- 
ment in  his  face,  then  it  died  out, 
leaving  his  features  composed  and 
tranquil.    A  half-breed  came  out  of 


the  woods,  and  with  soft-footed  tread 
entered  the  store.  In  a  burst  of 
poorly-delivered  French,  the  store- 
keeper followed  him  into  the  cabin. 
Jan  gave  one  look  behind,  then  saun- 
tered  out  to  where  he  had  seen  the 
girl. 

She  was  there,  hidden  from  the 
sight  of  the  cabin  by  a  huge  tree. 
Jan  silently  slipped  behind  the  same 
shelter  and  stood,  arms  folded, 
tongue  bewildered,  by  the  side  of  the 
girl,  who  was  softly  crying.  At  first 
she  did  not  notice  him,  and  the  big 
woodsman  had  a  chance  to  sum  her 
up.  Her  face  was  that  of  a  young 
girl,  but  it  had  certain  lines  of  ma- 
turity in  it.  She  was  slender,  with  a 
beauty  born  of  simplicity  of  dress 
and  features,  and  there  was  a  strange 
intelligence  in  her  whole  being. 

She  looked  up  suddenly,  startled. 

"Won't  he — let  you  have  your 
books?"  asked  Jan,  quietly,  for  with 
lack  of  experience  he  felt  but  little 
embarrassment  in  her  presence. 

"No,"  said  the  young  woman,  re- 
gretfully. "I  am  of  age,  yet  he  treats 
me  as  if  I  were  a  child.  He  does  not 
forbid  me  to  get  the  books,  but  he 
always  takes  them  away  when  I  do 
find  them.  I  am  very  tired  of  it — 
and  it  is  lonely  here." 

"I  know,"  answered  Jan,  quickly 
sympathetic.  "I,  too,  have  been  lone- 
some for  my  people.  The  books  are 
your  people,  and  you  are  lonely  with- 
out them.  Would  you  like  to  have 
them  back  again?" 

He  added  the  last  without  any  idea 
as  to  how  he  would  fulfill  the  implied 
obligation,  but  he  was  thrilled  with 
strange  new  thoughts.  The  woman 
before  him  was  watching  him  inter- 
estedly. 

"What  a  queer  man  you  are,"  she 
said  slowly.  "I  have  often  heard  of 
you,  and  once  or  twice  I  have  seen 
you.  Can  you  get  my  books  for  me? 
Do  you  know  where  they  are?" 

Jan  nodded. 

"I  would  be  very  happy  with  them 
again,"  the  girl  commented  simply. 

"I  get  them,"  he  answered,  and 
shutting  the  peaceful  sound  of  the 
river  from  his  ears  he  shook  off,  by 
main  force,  his  lethargy  and  put  his 
brain  to  work.  The  storekeeper  had 
slipped  down  to  the  river,  where  the 
Frenchman  had  his  canoe,  and  the 
two  were  loading  in  the  purchases. 
Jan  dodged  into  the  store,  and  his 
eye  flashed  about  the  place  with  a 
native  rapidity.  Instantly  he  lifted 
.  the  cover  of  the  sugar  barrel,  but 
the  treasured  books  were  not  there. 
Four  or  five  other  places  he  rapidly 
searched,  with  the  same  result.  Then, 
stung  by  the  fear  that  Graves  would 
return,  he  plunged  his  hand  into  a 
box  labeled  "Dynamite" — and  drew 
out  the  hooks.  Hastily  he  shoved 
them  into  the  ample  front  of  his 
shirt,  and  scurried  out  of  the  side 
door  toward  the  fringe  of  the  forest. 

"He  won't  get  them  again,"  assured 
the  girl,  when  he  had  placed  them 
in  her  hands.  "I  won't  let  him  know 
I've  got  them." 

For  a  second  Jan  struggled  to  say 
something  that  surged  forcefully 
within  him,  then,  ears  alert,  he  lis- 
tened. His  face  fell.  There  was  no 
command  coming  from  his  master, 
the  river,  nor  did  a  single  sound  of 
the  water's  splashing  reach  his  ears. 
All  his  energy  was  gone,  and  he 
could  not  stimulate  himself.  So  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  walked 
away. 

For  three  days  he  sat  in  the  town, 
or  rather  camped  on  the  outskirts, 
and  held  his  peace.  Frequently, 
more  often  than  Graves  thought,  he 
saw  Julie  and  talked  to  her.  And 
yet  he  never  told  her  that  which  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

One  day  Graves,  with  an  unknown 
cunning,  broached  a  subject  which 
was  for  his  personal  gain. 

"Maybe  you  want  something,  eh?" 
he  insinuated. 

Jan  looked  again  toward  the  river, 
Continued  on  Page  77 
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mg  it  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the 
'tJad.    They  know  that  the  concrete 

»se  or  foundation  will  last  indefi- 
nitely if  given  a  covering  that  will 
protect  it  from  extremes  in  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  content.  The 
edges  of  this  five-inch  concrete  base 
have  been  turned  up  or  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  six-inch  concrete  curb,  the 
whole  process  being  done  at  one 
itime  so  as  to  make  the  curb  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  base.  Thus  the 
foundation  is  in  a  sense  a  long  and 
shallow  trough  of  concrete,  an  un- 
yielding base  such  as  every  good 
road  requires.  Between  the  curbs, 
and  filling  the  concrete  trough,  will 
be  a  two-inch  asphalt  macadam 
wearing  surface.  The  curbs  will  pro- 
tect the  wearing  surface  from 
spreading  at  the  shoulders. 

The  outcome  of  this  intelligent  and 
common-sense  application  of  past  ex- 
perience in  road  building  will  be  a 
road  with  an  indestructible  founda- 
tion and  an  attractive,  resilient  and 
lasting  wearing  surface  which  can- 
not be  transformed  into  mud  or  dust 
and  which  will  be  adapted  to  all 
types  of  traffic. 

Road  Preparedness 
|NSISTE\TLY  the  need  of  roads  in 
connection  with  comprehensive 
preparedness  is  being  expressed  all 
pver  the  country.  Down  in  Birming- 
4am,  beginning  April  17,  a  monster 
good  roads  gathering  was  held  in 
which  the  senior  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  played  a  promi- 
nent part.  Chairman  John  H.  Bank- 
bead  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Postoffices  and  Postroads  thus  com- 
ments on  the  preparedness  situation : 
fit  we  are  to  have  war,  we  must 
nave  roads;  if  we  have  peace,  we 
must  also  have  roads.  It  may  be 
that  I  can  be  of  the  most  service  to 
my  country,  whether  in  war  or  in 
peace,  by  promoting  in  every  way 
possible  the  building  of  better  high- 
ways." 

Out  in  California  the  first  public 
utterance  of  Governor  William  B. 
Stephens  calls  for  "Federal,  State 
and  county  cooperation  in  the  con- 
struction of  military  roads  for  coast 
protection  and  for  defense  in  other 
ways." 

Governor  Walter  E.  Edge  of  New 
Jersey  was  an  impelling  factor  in 
the  recent  adoption  of  a  one  mill  tax 
for  State  road  purposes.  The  amount 
to  be  raised  is  $15,000,000  and  the 
man  engaged  to  be  the  State  High- 
way Engineer  was  none  other  than 


Gen.  George  W.  Goethals,  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  builder.  The  plans  also 
call  for  improved  communication  be- 
tween New  Jersey  and  New  York 
State  thru  the  building  of  a  bridge 
and  a  vehicle  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson.  It  was  former  Governor 
Franklin  Fort  of  New  Jersey  who 
suggested  an  ocean  boulevard,  the 
name  of  which  could  now  easily  be 
changed  to  that  of  the  Atlantic  De- 
fense Highway.  One  of  the  last  acts 
performed  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  chief  executive  of  New 
Jersey  was  to  approve  of  a  law  which 
looked  forward  to  the  State-built 
road  system  which  will  become  a 
reality  thru  the  legislation  obtained 
by  Governor  Edge. 

Importance  of  Dirt  Roads 
NEARLY  2,400,000  miles  of  the 
2,500,000  miles  of  public  roads  in 
the  United  States  are  of  earth,  sand- 
clay,  or  gravel,  according  to  recent 
statistics  gathered  by  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Roads  of  these  mater- 
ials are.  therefore,  of  predominant 
importance  in  most  communities  of 
the  country  and  probably  will  remain 
so  for  many  years.  For  this  reason 
the  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural 
Engineering  has  issued  as  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  463 
a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
materials,  methods  of  construction 
and  maintenance  for  the  three  types. 

Most  roads  are  located  originally 
as  earth  roads.  In  such  location 
work,  the  fact  that  the  road  event- 
ually may  develop  into  an  important 
highway  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind  and  routes  should  be  chosen 
which  will  not  have  to  be  radi- 
cally changed,  perhaps  at  great  ex- 
pense, at  some  future  time.  The 
tendency  in  many  rural  communities 
to  locate  all  new  roads  along  land 
lines  has  been  responsible  for  much 
waste. 

The  importance  of  grade,  drainage, 
and  width  of  roads,  as  well  as  mater- 
ials of  which  they  are  built,  is  em- 
phasized in  the  publication,  and  the 
machinery  and  tools  used  in  con- 
structing roads  of  the  different  ma- 
terials are  described.  The  necessity 
for  adequate  maintenance  is  brought 
out,  and  in  this  connection  directions 
are  given  for  the  making  and  use  of 
road  drags.  Typical  specifications 
-for  the  construction  of  roads  from 
earth,  sand-clay,  and  gravel  are  in- 
cluded in  an  appendix  to  the  bulletin. 
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•iderably  the  use  of  more  expensive 
foods  eaten  instead  of  cereals. 

Vegetables  properly  prepared 
tempt  the  appetite.  When  they  are 
served  in  soggy  form,  or  in  watery 
Or  poorly  flavored  dishes,  much  of 
ttem  will  be  left  on  the  table.  The 
•utritive  value  and  flavor  of  meat 
or  fi3h  can  be  lessened  by  over- 
cooking or  improper  cooking.  If 
fats  are  allowed  to  burn  even  a  lit- 
tle, they  develop  unpleasant  flavors 
and  usually  cause  people  to  refuse 
gravies  and  sauces  made  with  them, 
Iff  foods  dried  in  them;  burned  meat 
disagreeable,  as  are  burned 
;etables. 

Waste  In   preparation.  Much 
food  gets  into  the  garbage  pail 
the  housewife  in  preparing 
or   other   vegetables  and 
such  as  apples,  cuts  off  with 
skin  a  considerable  percentage 
»le  material.    Careless  paring 
itoes  may  consign  as  much  as 
cent  of  the  edible  portion,  in- 
outer  layers  containing  valu- 
mlneral  substances,  to  the  gar- 
pail.     Many  persons  are  un- 
that  the  green  and  tender  tops 
my  vegetables    which  contain 
ible  mineral  and  other  food  sub- 
are    excellent    cooked  as 
or  as  additions  to  salads. 


5.  Overgenerous  serving  of  food. 
Many  families  take  pride  in  serving 
lavish  and  overbountiful  meals.  Such 
meals  lead  invariably  to  waste  of 
food  on  the  table  and  to  overeating, 
which  often  impairs  health  and  ef- 
ficiency. The  sane  standard,  "Eat 
enough  food  and  no  more,"  rigidly 
followed,  would  reduce  greatly  food 
bills  in  many  homes  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tend  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  all  members  of  the 
household. 

Eat  for  efficiency! 

Housewives  interested  in  econ- 
omy, who  wish  to  be  certain  that 
their  families  are  getting  proper  food 
and  not  too  much,  should  ask  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
send  Farmers'  Bulletin  808,  "How  to 
Select  Foods  —  What  the  Body 
Needs."  This  bulletin  classifies 
foods  into  simple  household  groups 
and  shows  the  housewife  how  to  plan 
meals  that  will  provide  for  the 
growth  and  repair  of  the  body  and 
supply  the  energy  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  household  need  for  their 
special  tasks. 

Snow  is  said  to  be  the  poor  man's 
fertilizer,  and  it  is — in  the  sense 
that  any  man  who  depends  on  It  Is 

bound  to  be  poor. 
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You  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition — a  GOOD  all 
'round  investment. 

From  the  farm  — 
back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.    Jacksonville,  Fla.    Greensboro,  N.  C.     New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn.      Baltimore,  Md.      Chicago,  111. 


Get  stumps  out  with  less  work 

i    Pulling  stumps  is  slow  and  costly.  "An  explosive  reduces  the  labor  of 
^clearing  land.    It  may  be  used  by  any  intelligent  man,"  says  Minnesota 
Farmers'  Bulletin  134.    Blast  stumps  with 

ft  las  Farm  Powder: 

The  Original  Farm  Powder 


It  is  easy  to  use — no  experience  needed. 
Just  make  a  hole,  load,  fire,  and  work  that 
otherwise  would  take  hours  or  days  is  done 
instantly  I 

Get  This  ^ur  big  Dook telIs  now y°u 

^"7  A  1  can  save  money  and  make 
Free  BOOK  nioney  by  using  Atlas  Farm 
Powder.  It  shows  how  to 
blast  out  stumps  and  shatter  boulders,  break 
up  hard-pan,  do  ditching  and  make  beds  for 
trees.   Get  the  book.    Mail  the  coupon  now. 


r  FREE  BOOK  COt&tiN  !"■ 


I  ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del.  fj 

I  Send  me  your  74-page  book  "Better  Farming"  pj 

I I  am  interested  in  the  uae  of  explosives  for  the  pj 
I  purpose  before  which  I  mark  X  FB  60  I 

I  ClStump  Blasting  OTree  Planting 
I  DBoulder  Blasting  rjDitch  Digging 
I  DSubsoil  Blasting       ORoad  Building; 


WANTED— 30,000  BOYS 

WE  HAVE  30,000  boys  who  sell  our  great  papers.  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago 
Ledger,  Farming  Business  and  Lone  Scout.  Thousands  of  them  earn  from  $1.00 
to  $6.00  a  week.  People  In  every  town  and  R.  F.  D.  know  our  great  papers  and 
We  have  received  thousands  of  letters  from  people  asking  the  name  of  the  local  agent 
•o  they  could  buy  the  Dapers  from  them.  We  want  30,000  more-  agents,  so  that  there 
Will  be  an  agent  In  every  town  and  R.  F.  D.  route,  and  to  get  them  we  have  a  won- 
derful tiew  plan  which  gives  our  agents  cash  profits  on  every  paper   they  sell  and 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  AND  FREE  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LONE  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

No  experience  Is  necessary,  the  less  experience  you  have  the  better.  We  show  you  when 
you  start  just  where  to  get  the  customers,  how  to  sell  the  papers  and  Just  what  to  do. 
No  town  or  R.  F.  D.  route  is  too  small  to  sell  our  papers  in.  Thousands  of  our  agents 
In  the  smallest  towns  and  R.  F.  D.  routes  are  making  the  biggest  money  every  week 
and  are  getting  the  valuable  premiums.  Remember,  you  can't  lose  anything.  We 
send  the  papers  all  In  one  bundle  so  that  they  come  to  you  all  at  one  time  on  Friday. 
You  have  a  paper  to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  and  boy.  We  show  you  Just  how  to 
build  up  a  route  of  regular  customers  that  means  steady  profits  every  week. 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  STARTED  TODAY 

but  you  must  hurry,  for  the  agencies  are  being  grabbed  up  quickly  by  boys.  It  takes 
no  money  to  start.  There  Is  no  expense  or  risk  to  you  at  any  time.  All  we  ask  Is  that 
Sou  do  as  we  say  Will  you?  Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  agent's  outfit  absolutely  free  and  your  first  week's  supply  of  papers. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  DEPT.  2,  512  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I  accept  the  agency  101 
|rour  4  papers.  Send  me  as 
many  copies  of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the  first 
week.  I  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive my  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts 
and  badge  and  booklet  of  in- 
structions from  Chief  Totem 
FREE.  Also  tell  me  how  to 
get  the  valuable  premiums. 


Nam*   

Street  or  R.  V.  E>.  No. 


Town  . 
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No  Money  In  Advance 
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Remarkable  Oil  Stove  Bargain 


A  blessed  boon  to  housewives  everywhere.  Mail  the  coupon  without  a  cent  of  ad- 
vtuM-c  jmyment  and  we  will  at  onco  send  you  this  wonderful,  efficient  Oil  Range  just  to  prove  to 
you  that  it  is  the  greatest  convenience  you  ever  put  in  your  kitchen.  No  references  asltcd  like 
others  do — no  deposit  required— no  C.  u.  D.— no  obligation  on  your  part  to  ke«p  the  range  if  you 
„tp^cUydclighcdwithi,  Cook   Qn   h   3()    Dayg  FREE 

Learn  what  a  remarkable  cooker  and  baker  this  Oil 
Kange  really  is.  Same  cooking  and  baking  results  as 
on  a  cook  stove  or  wood  or  coal  range.  Economical  and 
as  simple  to  operate  as  an  ordinary  lamp.  Cook  on  it  30 
days,  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  return  it  at  our  expense. 
IHHV/  11  vou  keep  i*>  make  a  first  payment  60  days  after  arrival; 
*  balance  in  60-day  payments  thereafter,  giving  you  a 


One-Burner  Size  Doe.  Not  H»rO 

End  Shelf  or  Leg  Shelf 


Full  Year  To  Pay 


You'll  never  mies  the  email  payments. 
And  you'll  thank  the  day  you  got  it  every 
time  you  u»c  this  oil  range.  How  cool  it 
keeps  the  kitchen  on  a  hot  day— no  big 
roaring  fire  to  toil  and  sweat  overt  And 
how  clean  —  no  wood,  coal,  ashes,  smoke  or 
dirt.  Absolutely  safe— has  a  removable  glass  oil 
tank  that  can  be  filled  outside  if 
desired.  Amazingly  economical, 
too,  because  burners  are  so  de* 
signed  that  hundreds  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  utilized  inthe  con- 
sumption of  a  single  gallon  of 
oil.  Body  and  shelf  have  beau- 
tiful enameled  finish:  the  topis 
japanned;  burners  alloy.  Ovon 
IS  asbestos  lined  and  has  glass 
dropuoor.  Awonderfulbargain. 


Order  by  No.  MA270— Prices 
follow.: 

Onf>  tuirncr  without  «hi_'lf  $0.50.  Two 
burner  without  snail  19.70;  with  ehrlf 
•  18.86.    Three  burner  without  ahi-lf  $14.00; 
with  nhelf  $18.60.    four  burner  without  ehi'lf  — • 
$17.60;  with  ahelf  $2:1.76.     Kivo  burner  without  .belf  $24.60;  with  shelf  /T,      tj     -  r~ 

$32.26.      Single  oven,  $S.W  extra.   Double  oven,  $3. $5  extra.  .> 7„ .-rnan  . 

Terms:  No  money  in  advance.   One-tenth  in  30  day.,  bal-     ^  4094  La  Salle  St.        Dept.  S64 
mce  in  9  equal  monthly  payment.;  or,  one  sixth  in  60day.  Chicago,  111. 

and  balance  in  5  equal  payments  every  two  months.  **^, 


PR  FF  BARGAIN  BOOK  Shows  thousands  of  wonder 
r  IvCCi  f  ul  bargains  in  Homefurnishings  of  all  kindBl 


Send  me  No.  MA270  Burner  Oil  Range. 

'  With  Shelf.,..        Single  Oven.... 

r         Without  Shelf. . . .       Double  Oven ... . 
S  I'  I  keep  it  I  will  make  first  payment  in  80  or  60 

days  after  arrival  and  pay  balance  in  30  or  60-day  p 
ments  as  per  prices  and  terms  in  this  advertisement. 


Every  bargain  backed  up  by  Hartman's  $12,000,000 
Guarantee.    Explains  Hartman's  Famous  Farm 

Credit  Plan,  shows  hpw  to  buy  economically.  . ~dav8  after  arrjvai  aiu]  pay  balance"  in  30  or  60-day  pay- 
Mail  coupon  or  postal  for  catalog.  s^raei 

THE  HARTMAN  CO.  <*<, 

^     Name  . 

4094  La  Salle  St.     Dept.  504  Chicago 

Address  , 

If  catalog  only  is  wanted  write  name  and  address  and  mail  coupon. 


176,721 

LONE  SCOUTS 


mm. 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


SECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


In  77  Weeks,  176,721  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 

"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  it  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
(or  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thiug  Each  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  Incorporated  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  In  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Scout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25.  1915. 

I The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  for  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide, including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization in  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment   (which   was   started   in   the   United   States  by 
W.   D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone   Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to   Tribes.     Woodcraft  and   Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Instructions.     The  Lone  Scout  motto  U:     "Do  a  Useful  Thins;  Each 
Day."    Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  Is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  in  which  Instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.     "Lone  Scout"  Is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,  25  cents  four  months.   75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  In  his  Scout  work  he  is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate    Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.    A  mem- 
ber In  this  Lodge  is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  It  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ml. 


..........  ...  CUT  OUT  HERE"**"""""" 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  BOO  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


w.  ».  W  ready-  yr,th  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Plertt. 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet 


Name. 


Age. 


Town   State. 

St.  No..  P.  O.,  or  R.  P.  D.  


SEED  MAKES  THE  CROP 

Use  Good  Quality  to  Get  Big  Quantity 


Fanning  Mill  Helps 
yo  USE  the  fanning  mill  or  not  to 
use    it    is    usually    a  question 
which  may  be  solved  by  simple  arith- 
metic. 

A  good  grade  of  uncleaned  clover 
seed  might  bring  $6  a  bushel.  Fifty 
bushels  would  be  worth  $300. 

Figuring  a  shrinkage  of  10  per  cent 
in  cleaning,  which  is  conservative,  the 
remaining  45  bushels  of  cleaned  seed 
would  easily  be  worth  $8  a  bushel,  or 
$360  for  the  lot. 

Any  reliable  dealer  would  be  glad 
to  pay  $2  a  bushel  extra  for  clean 
seed,  which,  in  this  case,  would 
mean  a  real  difference  in  price  of 
$60. 

The  best  seed  cleaning  mill  made 
can  be  bought  for  $25,  and  with  good 
care  should  last  for  forty  years. 

Owning  a  fanning  mill,  then,  is 
simply  good  insurance,  and  farmers 
are  cheating  themselves  every  time 
they  neglect  its  use  on  grain  seed 
sent  to  market. 

The  bank  and  reputation  accounts 
both  need  the  fanning  mill  in  order 
to  last. 

Have  you  one  in  your  granary? 

Pure  Seed  Tenters 
J^ANY  county  asylums  and  poor 
farms  in  Wisconsin  are  fast  be- 
coming noted  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  improved  varieties  of 
corn,  grains,  and  forage  crops.  One 
of  the  most  successful  county  farms 
in  this  line  of  production  is  that  of 
Chippewa  County  at  Chippewa  Falls, 
F.  O.  Bible,  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Bible  says  that  within  three 
weeks  ending  February  15,  the  Chip- 
pewa County  Farm  had  received  re- 
quests for  4,000  bushels  of  Wisconsin 
Pedigree  No.  1  oats  and  750  bushels 
of  Golden  Glow  corn,  to  be  used  for 
seeding  purposes  this  spring. 

"Being  unable  to  fill  these  orders 
ourselves,  we  must  turn  them  over 
to  other  growers  of  Wisconsin  pure- 
bred seeds,"  states  Mr.  Bible,  adding 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Chippewa 


County  Farm  managers  to  plant  200 
acres  of  Wisconsin  No.  12  corn  this 
spring,  together  with  100  acres  each 
of  Pedigree  No.  1  oats  and  Wisconsin 
Pedigree,  or  Oderbrucker,  barley. 

Establishing  these  local  centers  for 
home-grown  seeds  of  tested  vitality 
and  guaranteed  purity  is  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  exten- 
sion activities  carried  on  during  the 
past  ten  years  by  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, thru  its  field  corps  staff. 
County  Farms  at  Peshtigo,  Marinette 
County;  Richland  Center,  Richland 
County;  Reedsburg,  Sauk  County; 
New  Richmond,  St.  Croix  County,  and 
Wyocena,  Columbia  County,  have  be- 
come of  direct  service  to  neighboring 
farmers  in  this  way.  The  State 
School  for  Boys  at  Waukesha,  the 
Indian  school  near  Tomah,  and  the 
Northern  State  Hospital  at  Winne- 
bago are  also  in  line  with  the  project. 

Testing  Alfalfa  Seed 

yHE  percentage  of  alfalfa  seed  that 
will  grow  can  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  simple  tester. 
The  seed  should  be  thoroly  mixed, 
after  which  100  or  200  seeds  should 
be  counted  out.  The  seeds  should  be 
placed  between  two  pieces  of  blotting 
paper  or  two  folds  of  a  piece  of  flan- 
nel cloth,  care  being  taken  that  the 
seeds  do  not  touch  one  another.  The 
seed  container  should  then  be  put  on 
a  plate,  well  moistened  without  sat- 
urating, covered  with  another  plate 
inverted,  and  the  tester  then  placed 
where  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
at  about  70  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
After  about  three  days  the  sprouted 
seed  should  be  counted  and  removed 
each  day  until  about  the  sixth,  when' 
most  of  the  good  seeds  will  have 
sprouted  and  the  percentage  that 
will  grow  can  be  determined.  Some 
hard  seed  are  occasionally  present  in 
a  sample.  These  may  be  aliVe,  but 
they  require  additional  time  for  ger- 
mination. In  the  case  of  Grimm  al- 
falfa as  much  as  35  per  cent  of  the 
seed  is  frequently  hard. 


A  LIME  PROBLEM 

One  Kind  Needed  With  Another  Present 


j^JOW  can  my  soil  need  lime  when 
the  published  analysis  of  it  shows 
it  to  contain  more  than  6,000  pounds 
per  acre  in  the  surface  6%  inches?" 

Lime  may  be  present  in  the  soil  in 
many  forms.  Most  frequently,  how- 
ever, in  the  section  from  which  this 
question  came,  it  is  combined  in  the 
form  of  complex  silicates.  The  quan- 
tity in  the  form  of  carbonates  is  so 
small  usually  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  the  common  methods  used 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  in  detect- 
ing soil  acidity.  That  lime  in  the  soil 
contained  in  the  form  of  a  silicate  is 
not,  without  being  changed,  able  to 
sweeten  soils  that  are  sour.  It  might 
be  said  in  a  general  way,  therefore, 
that  such  has  but  little,  if  any,  value 
for  correcting  sourness  of  the  soil. 

The  only  commercial  forms  that 
are  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  calcium  oxide. 
The  latter  material  is  found  on  the 
market  in  the  form  of  burnt  lime. 
This,  when  added  to  the  soil,  is 
changed,  in  a  comparatively  snort 
time,  to  calcium  carbonate  by  ab- 
sorption of  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air.  The  stable  form  of  lime  in  nature 
for  sweetening  soils  is  calcium  car- 
bonate, which  is  contained  in  oyster 
shells,  ground  limestone,  marl,  ashes, 
etc.  The  lime  contained  in  the  form 
of  silicates,  upon  their  decomposi- 
tion, is  probably  changed  into  forms 
in  which  the  plant  may  use  them  to 
some  extent.  Even  tho  the  soil  might 
contain  6,000  pounds  of  lime  to  the 
acre,  largely  if  not  most  entirely  in 
the  form  of  complex  silicates,  it  will 
not  assure  the  growth  of  leguminous 


crops  used  in  rotation  with  the  cot- 
ton, corn,  and  small  grains. 

This  assumption  is  borne  out  by 
several  tests  of  the  soil,  showing  it 
in  every  case,  at  the  different  points 
at  which  samples  were  taken,  to  be 
decidedly  acid  by  the  litmus  test.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  secure  the  best 
results  with  clovers,  soy  beans,  etc., 
it  will  be  necessary  to  sweeten  the 
soil  by  the  use  of  ground  limestone, 
burnt  lime,  marl,  or  some  other  eco- 
nomical carrier  of  lime. 

Taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  the  ground 
limestone  or  ground  marl  are  the 
cheaper  forms  to  purchase  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  the  ones  that 
can  be  most  easily  applied,  and  the 
ones  with  which  less  precautions  have 
to  be  observed  in  making  the  applica- 
tions. There  is  no  question  but  what 
leguminous  crops  and  crop  residues 
will  be  found  to  be  the  most  economi- 
cal way  to  supply  any  existing  de- 
ficiency of  organic  matter,  which 
must  be  supplied  to  insure  crops 
under  any  conditions.  The  legumes, 
too,  will  take  nitrogen  from  the  at- 
mosphere if  the  soil  is  properly  in- 
oculated, and  when  they  are  plowed 
under  will  add  this  expensive  and 
needed  constituent  to  the  soil.  At  the 
same  time  the  organic  matter  supply 
is  being  built  up. 


Plate  glass  invented  by  a  Philadel- 
phian,  made  by  welding  a  thin  sheet 
of  celluloid  between  two  panes  of 
ordinary  glass,  is  bulletproof  and 
cannot  be  splintered  with  powerful 
blows  by  a  hammer. 


/ 
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OUT  WEST  STORIES 


Continued  From  Page  74 


but  there  was  no  sound.  He  had  no 
courage. 

"Maybe,"  he  answered. 

"You  want  to  go  to  work?"  sug- 
gested the  crafty  merchant. 

"Maybe  I  work  my  own  timber," 
Jan  answered. 

"How  much  have  you?"  asked  the 
storekeeper,  the  talk  going  his  way 
all  at  once. 

"About  ten  million  feet,"  answered 
Jan 

"Will  you  selir* 

"No,"  replied  Cregier,  sharply,  and 
a  silence  fell  upon  the  two. 

"It  is  my  own  forest,"  continued 
Jan.  "It  is  all  mine — I  worked  hard 
for  it.  and  I  like  to  keep  it  always  as 

mine — unless  I  should  "  but  he 

did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"Very  well,"  said  Graves,  "but  if 
you  want  to  keep  it.  why  cut  it  down? 
I'll  give  you  a  job  by  me  all  winter 
— start  right  away.  I  give  you  good 
money,  and  you  have  plenty  of  good 
company — me  and  Julie." 

For  a  moment  Jan  strained  to  keep 
his  eagerness  from  showing,  to  keep 
the  desire  to  accept  from  blurting 
out  on  his  lips.  He  did  not  want  to 
give  away  his  feelings  to  the  man. 
After  all,  maybe  it  was  only  a  trick 
to  get  him  to  express  himself.  Ten 
minutes  later  he  rose  to  go. 

"I  will  work  for  you,"  he  said,  "at 
the  money  you  say  you  will  pay."  A 
light  of  cupidity  lighted  the  store- 
keeper's face  as  he  heard  the  words, 
and  he  seized  the  big  forester  by  the 
arm. 

"Come  in  the  house  and  have  sup- 
per. Then  we  will  sign  the  contract. 
Tou  to  stay  all  winter  here  in  the 
store  with  me,  and  I  give  you  forty 
dollars  a  month.  Come,  we  sign  an 
agreement." 

He  dragged  the  now  fully  bewil- 
dered. Cregier  into  the  office,  and  hur- 
riedly withdrew  a  paper  from  his 
safe.  Evidently  he  had  been  ready 
for  the  occasion,  and  he  was  now 
Jubilant  at  the  prospect. 

"You  are  a  good  man,"  he  said,  en- 
gagingly, and  he  thrust  the  paper 
under  Jan's  eyes.  "See  what  it  says?" 

Jan  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  cannot  read,"  he  said,  simply. 
"If  you  say  it  is  all  right,  then  I 
sign." 

"It  is,"  answered  the  merchant, 
and  Jan  Cregier  signed  his  name  to 
the  contract. 

The  merchant  smiled.  "Come  back 
in  a  month  and  go  to  work."  Jan 
looked  at  him  in  mild  surprise,  and 
ambled  toward  the  door.  At  the  nar- 
row opening  he  looked  back  at  the 
storekeeper. 

A  great  change  had  come  over  the 
little  man.  His  face  was  contorted 
with  a  hatred  that  twisted  it  from 
human  shape,  and  his  eyes  burned 
with  a  fire  that  consumed  the  air  be- 
fore him. 

"Get  out!"  he  screamed.  "Get  out 
before  I  kill  you!  And,  d — n  you, 
don't  come  back!  Leave  my  girl 
alone — you  fool!"  He  hurled  the 
words  at  the  big  forester  with  a 
hoarse  voice,  and  Jan  stared  at  him, 
but  said  nothing. 

"Get  out — quick!"  cried  Graves, 
and  he  advanced  a  step. 

"What's  wrong — you're  crazy,"  an- 
swered the  woodsman. 

"I've  got  you — got  you  where  I 
want  you.  Don't  you  ever  show  your 
face  in  these  parts  again — I  shoot 
you  on  sight.  Maybe  I'll  do  it  now." 
He  raised  his  hand,  as  he  spoke,  to 
his  breast,  and  Jan  retreated  sul- 
lenly. 

His  feet  felt  like  lead,  and  he  had 
a  subconscious  feeling  of  something 
pregnably  wrong.  But  try  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  conjure  up  the 
vim  necessary  to  stand  against  the 
crooked-playing  Graves. 

The  air  was  heavy,  his  body  was 
heavy,  and  he  leaned  wearily  against 
the  doorway  for  support.  There  was 
a  quick  movement  in  the  rear  of  the 
cabin,  and  Julie  stepped  out,  closely 
scrutinizing  the  faces  of  the  two 
men  before  her. 

"What  have  you  done?"  she  asked 
her  father  sharply,  for  from  the  loud. 


angry  tones  of  the  storekeeper  she 
had  drawn  her  own  conclusions. 

The  small  man  laughed  discord- 
antly. 

"Your  friend  Jan — just  gave  me 
his  timber  land — we  bargained  for 
it — it  is  mine!"  He  laughed  again, 
and  waved  the  paper  before  the  tor- 
tured gaze  of  the  big  woodsman. 

The  girl  turned  to  Cregier. 

"Well."  she  asked,  "aren't  you  go- 
ing to  do  anything?" 

Jan  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  looked  away  at  the 
river.  He  had  lost  all — no  more 
dreams  of  the  future — and  he 
couldn't,  to  save  his  life,  raise  hand 
or  voice  against  the  deliberate  plun- 
der by  the  man  before  him.  His  mind 
and  muscles  were  chained  to  the  will 
of  the  river,  and  the  river  would  not 
command  him.  For  a  brief  second 
he  struggled  to  free  himself  from  the 
strange  power;  then,  hopelessly  fail- 
ing, he  straightened  up  and  stag- 
gered off. 

The  girl's  voice  followed  him,  and 
in  its  tones  were  disappointment  and 
chagrin. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  do  anything?" 
she  screamed  after  him.  and,  when 
he  had  shrugged  his  shoulders  once 
again,  she  stooped  with  a  sob  and 
buried  her  face  in  the  cool  round- 
ness of  her  arms. 

As  for  Jan,  he  stumbled  on,  pow- 
erless, with  the  sobs  of  the  girl  and 
the  fiendish  chuckle  of  the  store- 
keeper in  his  ears.  He  made  straight 
for  his  canoe,  and  started  upstream 
to  the  deeper  woods,  where  there  was 
silence — where  he  might  wait. 

The  conclusion  of  this  Out  West 
story  will  be  found  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 


Cut  Out  Borers 
OEACH  tree  borers,  the  most  de- 
structive insects  in  peach  or- 
chards of  eastern  United  States, 
are  best  controlled  by  worming,  or 
cutting  the  grubs  out  of  their  bur- 
rows with  a  sharp  knife  in  late  fall 
and  early  spring.  Entomologists  say 
that  nearly  all  sprays  and  washes,  as 
well  as  all  mechanical  protectors 
and  barriers,  are  of  doubtful  value, 
some  not  paying  for  the  cost  of  their 
application  and  others  being  posi- 
tively injurious. 

During  the  winter  the  insect  lives 
as  a  larva  in  a  deep  burrow  under 
the  bark  of  the  peach  tree  a  few 
inches  below  the  soil  level.  With 
the  warm  days  of  early  spring  it 
feeds  upon  the  tender  growing  tis- 
sues beneath  the  bark,  causing  the 
tree  to  become  sickly  and  unproduct- 
ive and  often  to  die  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  borers  infest  it.  By  early 
summer  they  construct  cocoons,  and 
in  about  nineteen  days  emerge  as 
adult  moths.  These  parents  are  clear 
winged  and  resemble  certain  blue 
wasps.  Altho  the  female  lives  only 
four  or  five  days,  she  lays  about  400 
fertile  eggs  in  this  time,  and  from 
these  the  larvae  hatch  in  eight  to 
ten  days,  or  about  July  1  to  August 
30. 

To  kill  the  borers,  remove  the  soil, 
when  not  frozen,  from  about  the  base 
of  the  trees.  Exuding  gum  and  "saw- 
dust" will  show  the  location  of  the 
larvae,  and  thus  they  can  be  cut 
out  with  a  sharp  knife  or  probed  with 
a  wire.  The  earth  should  then  be  re- 
placed around  the  tree  and  left  until 
the  middle  of  September,  so  that 
eggs  will  not  be  laid  again  in  the 
formerly  infested  portion. 

A  spray  of  one  gallon  of  commer- 
cial lime-sulphur  to  eight  gallons  of 
water,  with  a  pound  of  arsenate  of 
lead  paste  and  a  little  lime  added, 
has  reduced  the  number  of  bofers 
when  carefully  applied  in  early  June 
to  the  tree  trunks  and  large  branches, 
again  in  mid-July  and  later  in  early 
August.  However,  it,  like  other 
sprays,  has  not  been  a  complete  rem- 
edy in  experimental  spraying  tests 
against  this  peach  enemy. 


If  Old  Brindle,  Bossy  or  Jersey 
could  talk,  they  would  thank  you 
for  a  little  silage. 


NOT  A  DARK  SPOT  IN 
THE  ROOM" 


Thirty 
Two 
Style* 


One  to 
Eight 
Burners 


That's 
what  the 

woman  wrote  who 
never  had  known  such 
comfortable  light.  Unshad- 
owed, brilliant— the  cheapest 
and  most  satisfactory  of  allllgfbts. 
Uses  common  kerosene.  1  quart  bums 
16  hours.  No  smoke  no  odor,  no  danger. 
Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  26  and  our  proposition 
for  a  30 days'  trial  test.  A  postcard  willdo.  Address 

The  Angle  Manufacturing  Company 
244-246  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 

ANGLE  CAMPS 


Special  Seed  Offer 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  OF  THESE 
TWO  TIMELY  GIFTS 

A  Big  Collection  of  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds 
With  One  Year's  Subscription  to  The 
Farming  Business — 50  Cents. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  FOR  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 

for  a  year  and  we  will  send  you,  without  cost,  your  choice 
of  the  vegetable  seed  or  the  flower  seed  collection,  post- 
paid. There  are  fourteen  packets  in  each  set,  all  guaran- 
teed to  be  fresh  seeds  and  up  to  the  standard  in  every  way. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

This  collection  is  enough  for  a  com- 
plete home  garden  of  vegetable*.  One 
packet  each  of  the  following: 
BEET,  Crosby's  Egyptian. 
CABBAGE,  AH  Season. 
(  \  It  ROT,  Oxheart. 
CICUMBER.  Everbearing. 
LETTUCE.  Black  Seeded  Simpson. 
MUSKMELON,  Rocky  Ford. 

Watermelon,  Kieckiey's  sweet. 

ONION,  YclloW  Globe  Danvers. 
PARSNIP,  Improved  Hollow  Crown. 
RADISH,  Burgess'  Prize  Mixture. 
SPIN  \(  II,  \  l«  lorln. 
BQ.1  \Ml,  Genuine  Hubbard. 
TURNIP,  Early  Purple  Top. 
TOMATO,  Stone. 


FLOWER  GARDEN 

This  is  the  finest  assortment  of 
flower  seeds  we  have  ever  offered. 
One  packet  each  of  the  following: 

SWEET  PEAS,  Cliolce  Mixture. 
CANDYTUFT,  all  colon*,  mixed. 
CALENDULA,  Double  Mixed. 
CAM.IOPSIS,  Finest  Mixed. 
COSMOS,  Fine  Mixture. 
LARKSPUR,  Mixed. 
MARIGOLD,  Giant  African. 
MIGNONETTE,  Sweet. 
MORNING  GLORY,  Choice  Mixture. 
NASTURTIUM,  Tall  Sorts,  Choice. 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDI,  Best  Mixture. 
POPPY,  Double  and  Single,  all  colors. 
SCABIOSA,  Extra  Select. 
SWEET  ALYSSUM. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 


itself  is  a  bargain  at  50  cents  a  year — 52 
issues,  less  than  1  cent  per  copy.  There  is 
no  other  paper  like  it.  No  matter  how  many  others  you  take,  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  The  Farming  Business  if  you  are  interested  in  any 
way  in  the  business  of  farming.  And  in  addition  to  the  help  which  this  pa- 
per gives  the  farmer  it  has  interesting  reading  matter  for  every  member  of 


the  family. 


FILL  OUT  THE  ORDER 
BELOW -MAIL  IT  NOW, 
BEFORE  THE  SUPPLY 
OF  THESE  SEEDS  RUNS 
OUT. 


£  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

J  500  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  III.  5 

k 

J  I  inclose  50  cents,  for  which  send  me  The  Farming  Business  for  one  year,  ft 

>>  and  as  a  gift,  the  seed  collection  jj 

V  < State  which  collection  you  want.)  m 

\  J 

»  Name    * 

5 


V   Street,  R.  F.  D. 
5 
B 

5  City. 


State. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


WAMT  A  TIC  win  sell  your 
M.  ^t~%.  >J  products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you:  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  ipScr5CwPeeerK-nro1 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Bach  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want    Ad  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WRITE-  TO 


SALESMEN 

HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  REDUCED.  AM. 
necessities,  groceries,  paints,  oils  and  stock 
foods  at  wholesale  prices.  Salesmen,  go  into 
a  good  sound  legitimate  money-making  busi- 
ness of  your  own.  No  capital  required.  Build 
home  and  bank  accounts  as  hundreds  of  our 
men  are  now  doing.  Our  goods  and  house  na- 
tionally known.  Ask  your  banker.  Establish 
a  regular  trade  In  your  home  territory.  No 
collections  or  losses.  Experience  not  necessary 
with  our  simple  but  effective  selling  plan 
which  earns  for  you  $100  to  $450  monthly  easy. 
Exclusive  protected  territory.  Write  today  for 
more  information.  John  Sexton  &  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Grocers,  Dept.  237,  Lake  and  Franklin 
Sts,,  Chicago.  111.  


YOUNG  MEN  TO  CALL  ON  FACTORY 
or  farming  trade,  to  sell  high-grade  line  of 
paints  and  roofing  on  a  profit-sharing  plan. 
Liberal  proposition.  United  Builders  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

WANTED — MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  Po- 
sition on  farm  to  work  on  shares  or  money. 
West  preferred.  Address  Wm.  Rutkofsky, 
1902   Housel  Ave..  Canton.  Ohio.  


HELP  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers — men  and  women.  $65 
to  $150  month.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  immediately  for  list  positions  easily  ob- 
tained. Franklin  Institute,  Dep't  B  117, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  —  PLEASANT 
work — big  salary — strong  demand — write  for 
catalogue.  Barry's  Telegraph  Institute,  Mln- 
neapolis.  Minn.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS — 200  PER  CENT  PROFIT.  WON- 
derful  little  article.  Something  new;  sells 
like  wildfire.  Carry  right  in  pocket.  Write 
at  once  for  free  sample.  E.  M.  Feltman, 
Sales  Mgr..  9560  3rd  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


AGENTS—  I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassiar.  Co.,   Dept.   22.  St.   Louis.  Mo. 


WE  PAY  $80  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Cora- 
pany.  X615,  Springfield.  III.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves.  Industrial  Commissioner, 
A..  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry„  1  975  Ry.  Exch..  Chicago. 

VIRGINIA,  N.  C.  W.  VA.  AND  OHIO 
farms  at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big 
value  for  the  price.  Best  climate,  markets, 
schools  and  transportation.  Good  land  and 
neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume.  Agrl.  Agt. 
N.   &  W.  Ry.,    365  Arcade,  Roanoke.  Va. 

PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  IN  VAL- 
ley  of  Virginia,  5  and  10  acre  tracts  $250  and 
up.  Good  fruit  and  farming  country.  Send 
for  literature  now.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr.  Agt. 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  365  Arcade  Bldg..  Roanoke.  Ya. 

IMPROVED  FARMS  AND  WILD  LANDS 
running  from  $5  per  acre  up  to  $25.  Also  good 
homesteads  to  be  had.  Free  information. 
G.  A.  Sandberg,  Grygla.  Minn.  

TENNESSEE  FARMS,  CHEAP.  FREE  LIST. 
Fred  Tate,  Huntingdon.  Tennessee.  

FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  state  interests  vou.  D.  J.  Bricker,  26 
Northern  Pacific  Ry..  St.   Paul.  Minn.   


MISCELLANEOUS 

WHY  PAY  BIG  COMMISSIONS  TO  LAND 
agents?  Sell  your  farm  direct.  No  middle- 
man. Your  own  price.  You  can  do  it.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Address  Chas.  Renich,  G-16, 
Woodstock,  Illinois. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED,  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  O.  O. 
Mattson,   2970  Cedar  Ave..   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R  Chlggewa  Fails,  wiv  

PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 
crown  In  the  open  field,  strong  and  hardy, 
will  make  heads  from  two  to  three  weeks 
ahead  ot  hot  house  grown  plants.  Price-  500 
for  1186;  1,000  for  $2.25.  postpaid.  By  ex- 
press 1,000  to  4.000  for  $1.50;  5,000  to  9,000 
for  il.i.,;  1  0.000  and  over  for  $1.00  per  1  000 
Piedmont  Pl.-.nl  Co.,  Dept.  54!  Albiny,  Ga , 
and  Piedmont,  S.  c. 


DAHLIAS  —  TWENTY-FIVE  VARIETIES 
$1  ;  two  collections,  $1.50.  Circular.  Mrs' 
H'-ward  Holslnger,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Denton 
M<l. 


DAHLIAS,  200  BEST  VARIETIES,  5C  UP, 
postpaid.  Gladiolus,  cannas,  peonies.  Cata- 
»log.     J.  S.  Grilling.  Dept.  F,  Flemlngton,  N.  J. 


REAL   I  STATE 

PROFIT  MAKING  FARM  LOCATIONS  IN 
the  South,  with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best 
opportunities  for  livestock,  dairying,  general 
or  special  farming.  Healthful  and  most  pro- 
ductive climate,  school  facilities.  Facts  prove 
Southern  lands  are  most  profitable  In  country. 
Printed  matter  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards, 
commissioner,  Room  159,  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Needlework  Department 

Useful  Table  Mats 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


JTVERY  housekeeper  who  has  once 
been  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
set  of  crocheted  table  mats  will  be 
interested  in  making  another  set  of 
different  stitch  and  shape.  These 
round  mats  are  not  difficult  to  shape, 
as  are  so  many  of  the  fancy  shapes. 
The  crochet  work  is  so  simple  that 
many  of  the  schoolgirls  are  making 
them  as  gifts.  Use  size  10  mercer- 
ized crochet  cotton,  a  medium  sized 
hook  and  asbestos  mats  for  the  foun- 
dations, two,   three   or   four  sizes 


completed  the  8th  row,  where  7  d  c 
form  each  gr. 

Ninth  Row — *  6  d  c,  1  ch  st,  skip 
1  d  c,  make  1  d  c  into  first  ch  st,  2 
ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

Tenth  Row — ♦  5  d  c,  1  ch  st,  skip 

1  d  c,  make  1  d  c  into  first  ch  st,  ** 

2  ch  sts,  1  d  c  over  next  ch,  repeat 
**  twice,  then  repeat  *. 

For  the  Next  4  Rows — Drop  1  d  c 
on  each  gr  and  add  1  sp  (2  ch  sts,  1 
d  c)  for  each  d  c  dropped. 

Fifteenth  Row — Sps,  completing 
the  pattern;  add  as  many  rows  of 


making  the  set.  They  average  one 
ball  of  cotton  for  a  mat;  the  largest 
size  of  four  sizes,  about  10%  inches 
in  diameter,  requires  a  little  more 
than  one  ball;  but  the  smallest  size, 
5  inches,  does  not  use  a  full  ball. 
The  mat  shown  here  is  the  medium 
size. 

Start  with  7  ch  sts,  join  into  a 
circle,  4  ch  sts. 

First  Row — *  1  d  c  into  circle,  1 
ch  st,  repeat  *  until  you  have  14  d  c, 
join  to  the  4  ch  sts,  5  ch  sts. 

Second  Row — *  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  re- 
peat *  over  each  ch  of  previous  row, 
join,  4  ch  sts. 

Third  Row — 1  d  c  into  first  d  c,  2 
ch  sts,  *  1  d  c  into  next  d  c,  1  d  c 
into  next  st,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

Fourth  Row — *  1  d  c  into  each  d  c, 
1  d  c  into  next  st,  making  3  d  c  in 
a  gr,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

Continue  making  1  extra  d  c  on 
each  gr  for  each  row  until  you  have 


sps  as  are  necessary  to  cover  the 
mat. 

For  the  Scallop—*  2  d  c,  3  ch  sts 
form  1  p,  2  d  c  all  over  first  sp,  1 
s  c  over  next  sp,  repeat  *. 

Turn  to  the  back  of  the  mat  and 
make  3  rows  of  sps. 

Cover  the  asbestos  mat  with  white 
shaker  or  outing  flannel,  then  cover 
with  the  crochet  and  run  a  length  of 
ch  sts  thru  the  last  row  of  sps  and 
tie  into  a  bow  knot.  This  can  be 
easily  removed  to  launder,  as  can 
also  the  inside  cover. 

In  making  the  largest  size  mat,  if 
desired,  one  can  add  1  row  to  the 
gr  after  the  8th  row,  before  decreas- 
ing the  d  c;  this  will  add  2  rows  to 
the  length  of  the  points  and  decrease 
the  rows  of  sps  required  to  cover 
the  mat.  The  same  can  be  done  for 
the  smallest  mat  by  omitting  the  8th 
row  and  decreasing  from  the  gr  of 
6  d  c. 


Cleansing  Garment  Spots 


gIMPLE  methods  for  cleaning  spots 
and  stains  from  clothes  are 
often  invaluable  to  the  housewife. 
Clothes  free  from  soil  add  much  to 
personal  appearance. 

To  remove  grass  stains  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  offered: 
Wash  in  cold  water  without  soap, 
rub  with  molasses,  let  stand  a  few 
minutes  and  wash  in  warm  water. 

For  tea  and  coffee  stains,  boiling 
water  should  be  poured  thru  the 
spot.  If  the  stain  is  obstinate,  rub 
with  glycerin  or  borax.  As  a  last 
resort  use  Javelle  water,  which  is 
made  as  follows:  Put  one-half 
pound  of  washing  soda  in  an  agate 
pan  and  add  one  quart  of  boiling 
water,  mix  one-half  pound  chloride 


of  lime  in  two  quarts  of  cold  water 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  settle,  then 
pour  the  clear  liquid  secured  from 
the  lime  and  water  into  the  dissolved 
soda.  Javelle  water  should  be  kept 
in  a  colored  bottle. 

To  remove  ink  spots,  moisten  with 
salt  and  lemon  juice  and  lay  the  gar- 
ment in  the  sun.  Another  method 
consists  in  applying  alternately  a 
few  drops  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  few 
drops  of  Javelle  water  and  rinsing 
the  garment  in  warm  water.  This 
operation  should  be  repeated  until 
the  spot  has  disappeared. 

Iron  rust  may  be  removed  by  the 
lemon  juice  and  salt  treatment  ad- 
vised for  ink  spots.  To  remove  mil- 
dew, wash  the  garment  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  Javelle  water. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL, 
■>ffer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  la  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
i>ne  who  has  not  acquired  sutlicient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  Is 
the  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  In  America.  It  shows 
how  S100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PICTUREGAME  PUZZLE  CONTEST 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  PARTICULARS  CON- 
cerning  plrturegames  nbw  running.  Equitable 
Publishing  Co..  58  East  102d  St.,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SILK  REMNANTS  FOR  QUILTS.  SOFA 
pillows  and  head  rest.  No  waste.  Send  10c 
for  big  sample  package  to  Oscar  Peterson, 
Eagle  Rend,  Minn. 
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ORPINGTONS 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  WINNERS  — 
Heavy  winter  layers,  mating  list  free,  Maurice 
Smith.   Rox  W.   Sandwl  ch,   1 1  llnols.  


LEGHORNS 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ALSO 
eggs  for  hatching.  ,  Pen  eggs  or  farm  range. 
Prices  reasonable.  Winners  In  many  Ohio 
shows.  All  stock  sold  on  money  back  guar- 
antee. Htward  Stoker.  Washington  C.  H., 
Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS 

EGGS  AND  BABY  CHIX — TWENTY  LEAD- 
Ing  varieties.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log free.  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  Box  X,  Lan- 
caster, Mo. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell,  Ind.  


LAKKNVKLDER8 

LAKENVELDERS.  MOST  BEAUTY  AND 
wonderful  layers  known.  Circulars  free.  Dr. 
R.  B.   Thomas.   Martinsville.  Ind. 


EGGS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  Our  ducks  are  winter  layers,  raised 
on  open  range,  finest  stock,  $1.00  per  15. 
Reduced    prices    on    larger    numbers.  Order 

now.    P.  H.  Hayes,  Swifts.  Ohio. 


SILVER  CAMPINE  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Best  winter  layers.  Open  range  stock,  $1.50 
per  15.  Reduced  prices  on  larger  numbers. 
Order  now.    P.  H.  Hayes,  Swifts,  Ohio. 


CONGDON'S  BARRED  ROCKS.  EGGS 
from  choice  pens  $2.00  per  15.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  A.  Congdon,  Box  406,  Waterman,  Illinois. 
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SELL— 

i!  exchange— 

II  bux— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything  j:{ 
and  everything  needed  by  the  fjj 
hundred  thousand  prosperous  ||||| 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  I  I 
ing  Business  every  week, 

I  EASILY— 
I  QVlCKLy— 
I  CHEATLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

III  Write  us  about  what  you  have 
li|  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
III  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
ill  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
III  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
||j  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
111  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
Ill  500-514   North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Home  Food  Supply 

//  Makes  Up  the  First  Line  of  Defense 


Potato  Crop  Suffers 
A  CONSERVATIVE  estimate  of  the 
loss  to  the  Pennsylvania  potato 
crop  thru  diseases,  based  upon  rec- 
ords kept  by  the  Department  of  Bot- 
any at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, is  20  per  cent.  Figured  on  the 
average  annual  crop,  this  loss 
amounts  to  about  4,500,000  bushels 
annually.  Such  losses  are  largely 
preventable. 

Common  scab  is  probably  the  most 
usual  and  best  known  disease  of  pota- 
to tubers.  The  organism  causing  it 
lives  not  only  in  the  soil  but  also  in 
the  scab  spots  in  the  tubers.  When 
it  exists  in  the  soil,  it  is  able  ap- 
parently to  attack  the  potato  serious- 
ly only  when  the  soil  is  alkaline. 

When  the  tubers  are  the  chief 
source  of  infection,  seed  disinfection 
is  very  effective  in  preventing  scab. 
Mercuric  bichloride  (corrosive  subli- 
mate) and  formaldehyde  (40  per 
cent)  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Four  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate 
to  thirty  gallons  of  water  is  the 
proper  proportion.  The  tubers  should 
be  soaked  one  and  a  half  hours  in 
this  solution  and  then  spread  in  a 
clean  place  to  dry.  Corrosive  subli- 
mate will  corrode  metal  containers, 
hence  they  should  not  be  used.  The 
formaldehyde  treatment  is  more  fre- 
quently used.  The  seed  potatoes  are 
soaked  two  hours  in  a  rolution  of  one 
pint  of  formaldehyde  to  thirty  gal- 
lons of  water  and  then  spread  out  in 
a  clean  place  to  dry. 

There's  Money  in  It 
THAT  there  is  money  in  gardening 
was  proved  by  the  contestants 
in  the  Kansas  State  contests  last 
year  under  the  leadership  of  Otis  E. 
Hall  of  the  college.  The  winner  in 
the  square  rod  contest  reported  a 
profit  of  $20.35.  An  acre  cared  for 
as  efficiently  would  have  netted 
$3,256.  The  winner  in  the  Tomato 
Club  contest  received  a  profit  of 
$87.65  from  a  one-tenth  acre  plot. 

No  boy  or  girl  in  town  or  country 
should  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
growing  a  garden.  The  size  is  not 
important.  A  square  rod  or  less  may 
be  used  to  good  advantage.  In  no 
case  should  the  plot  be  so  large  that 
it  will  prove  burdensome  to  the  gar- 
dener. The  garden  may  easily  be 
made  an  Important  part  of  a  boy's  or 
girl's  education.  The  care  of  the  soil 
and  its  products  in  an  intelligent 
manner  serves  to  correlate  the  work 
of  the  school  with  that  of  the  home. 
It  gives  the  gardener  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  teaches  him  the  re- 
wards of  industry  and  the  value  of 
money. 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  toma- 
toes contained  in  a  can  costing  15 
cents  at  the  corner  grocery  were  ob- 
tained for  three  cents  or  less  by  the 
packer.  It  is  clear  that  a  great  sav- 
ing may  be  made  by  learning  how  to 
put  the  surplus  tomatoes  on  the  table 
or  market  in  their  finished  state,  as 
did  the  champion  Tomato  Club  girl 
for  Kansas  last  year. 

Gardens  should  be  started  early. 
The  first  products  are  the  most  appe- 
tizing and  bring  the  highest  price  on 
the  market.  The  first  home-grown 
tomatoes  usually  bring  10  or  12  cents 
a  pound,  while  the  later  ones  must 
often  be  sold  for  2  cents.  Early  po- 
tatoes in  average  years  sell  for  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  later  ones. 

Orchard  Will  Respond 
•yHAT  orchards  respond  to  care  has 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  many 
farmers  expect  their  trees  to  bear 
fruit  without  any  attention  whatever. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  care  for 
trees  as  It  is  for  animals.  A  highly 
productive  tree  is  no  more  capable 
of  shifting  for  itself  and  competing 
with  its  enemies  than  an  animal,  yet 
farmers  will  take  better  care  of  their 
livestock  than  they  do  of  their  trees 
simply  because  they  can  more  read- 


ily see  the  effect  of  neglect  on  an 
animal  than  on  a  tree. 

Orchard  spraying  should  be  done 
for  two  purposes:  First,  to  save  the 
orchard  from  scale;  and  second,  to 
save  the  fruit  crop  from  insects  and 
fruit  diseases.  It  is  too  late  to  use 
sprays  at  scale  strength  after  the 
leaves  are  out.  Concentrated  lime- 
sulphur  solution  mixed  with  eight 
parts  of  water  is  recommended. 
Summer  sprays,  at  best,  only  help  to 
check  the  pest.  Strong  sprays,  when 
the  trees  are  dormant,  are  necessary 
for  saving  the  orchard  from  scale. 

Prompt  action  must  also  be  taken 
if  the  fruit  is  to  be  saved  this  year. 
It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  one  im- 
portant spray  of  fruit  diseases,  just 
as  the  buds  burst,  showing  the  un- 
opened blossoms.  Never  spray  when 
the  trees  are  in  bloom.  The  all-im- 
portant spray  for  the  apple  worm, 
just  after  most  blossoms  are  off,  will 
follow  this  cluster  spray.  A  spray 
composed  of  one  and  one-half  gal- 
lons of  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
and  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
paste  to  fifty  gallons  of  water  is 
recommended  for  these  two  applica- 
tions. 


For  Bigger  CDD  A^V^ 
Better  Crops    O  XT  J\l\I 

With  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Powdered 

INSECTICIDES  &  FUNGICIDES 

Sherwin-Williams  makes  the  only  real  Dry  Lime-Sulfur 
on  the  market.  Like  other  Sherwin-Williams  dry 
powdered  insecticides  and  fungicides,  it  contains  practi- 
cally no  water.  Cheap  to  ship — easy  to  handle — can't 
freeze  —  gives  maximum  killing  power  at  minimum 
expense. 

Lime-Sulfur 


Arsenate  of  Lead 

Tuber-tonic 

Fungi-Bordo 


All  in 
Dry  Powdered 
Form 


The  people  of  the  United  States 
consume  fully  twice  as  much  meat 
per  capita  as  do  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope. Dried  beans,  peas  and  lentils 
may  replace  meat  in  the  diet  to  a 
large  extent,  to  the  advantage  of 
outdoor  workers  especially. 


Send  for  our  Spraying  Literature 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Makers 
781  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA     LATEST     OCSiC  M 


Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable.  Mas- 
sive. Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Use*  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pall  X  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  9  Months  Trial.  Easy  Term*.  Sizes 
W  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranktae;.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1641  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


Ride  In  a  Bush  Oar.  Pay  for  it  out  of  your  commissions 
on  sales,  my  agents  are  making  money  Shipments  are 

prompt.  Bui  " 
Cars  truarante 
or  money  back. 
Write  at  once  for 
my  48-pafe  cata- 
log' and  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  J. 
_   H.    Bush.  Pre*. 

BGSU  MOTOR  COMPAKY,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Thousands 
Furnish 
Their 
Homes 
Without 
Cost 
From 
This 
Books 


IMS  FREE 
BOOK 


w 


TELLS 


How  You  Can  Get  This 
Congoleum  Rug 

Without  a  Penny  of  Cost 


Description 


Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  Coupon  be- 
low and  we  will  send  you  our  Big  New  Catalog  which  shows 
how  you  can  earn  this  beautiful  Congoleum  Rug  without  cost  by 
f     taking  orders  for  CROFTS  &  REED'S  fast-selling  Grocery  Prod- 
ucts and  Toilet  articles,  during  your  spare  time.  This  Free  Book 
also  shows  how  you  can  earn  hundreds  of  other  Premiums,  includ- 
ing Rockers,  Tables,  Chiffoniers,  Chinaware,  Curtains,  etc.,  all  with- 
out a  penny  of  cost,  on  our  Premium-Earning  plan.  No  money  needed 
W     — we  furnish  everything— several  hundred  thousands  of  our  Customers 
are  securing  their  home-furnishings  by  our  plan  without  cost. 

Just  Send  the  Coupon  Today 

7    You  obligate  yourself  in  no  way  by  sending  the  Coupon  and  getting  this 
Free  Book.   You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  dealing  with  us,  as  we  are 
an  old  established  firm  having  been  in  business  since  1888.   Your  name 
and  address  on  the  Coupon  or  on  a  Postcard  or  letter  will  bring  you  this  Money- 
Saving  Catalog.  SEND  FOR  IT  TOOAY 


CROFTS  &  REED  CO., 


DEPARTMENT  F.  B. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Of 

Congoleum  Rugs 

Congoleum  rugs  are  the  new- 
est creations  on  the  market  in 
a  sanitary  linoleum  floor  cov- 
ering. Colorings  and  designs 
are  beautiful,  being  a  harmoni- 
ous combination  of  green,  tan 
and  ecru  shades.  They  are 
waterproof  and  to  keep  them 
perfectly  clean  you  merely  mop 
them  up  with  a  damp  cloth. 
They  cling  to  the  floor  and  lie 
perfectly  flat  without  fasten- 
ings of  any  kind.  The  wearing 
qualities  make  them  ideal  for 
kitchens  and  bathrooms.  On 
the  porch  they  are  sun-proof 
and  storm-proof.  If  serviceable 
rug  is  desired  for  Sitting  rooms. 
Dining  rooms.  Halls  or  Bed- 
rooms, Congoleum  rugs  will 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  rooms  and  satisfy  you  in 
every  way.  Furnished  in  the 
following 

THREE  SIZES 

6x9  feet— 9x10^  feet 
and  9x12  feet 

To  Cot  this  Rue  FRsfE 
■end  for  oar  free  catalog  which  ex- 
plain* all.  flhowe  how  you  can  get 
this  ruir  or  yoor  choice  of  hundreds 
of  other  usef  ol  thines  for  yoor  home 
without  coat  on  our  Pr<7nium  Earn- 
ing Plan.  Bend  the  Cm- 
pr/n  today. 


'NOTHING' 
[T°  PAY  FOR 


"We  are  proud  of  our  Thiery  Piano. 
It  is  all  and  more  than  you  claimed  for  it. 
Glad  that  we  dealt  with  you.  We  will 
answer  all  letters  from  piano  buyers  who 
enclose  stamp.  Yours  very  truly,  Har- 
vey Priddy,  Wenatchee,  Wash." 

"I  have  never  missed  a  chance  to  recom- 
mend Thiery  Pianos.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  idea  that  will  prompt  a  person 
to  go  and  pay  $350.00  for  a  piano, 
no  better  in  tone,  workmanship  or 
appearance  than  a  Thiery  Piano 
costing  less  than  $250.00.  Yours. 
Mrs.  N.H.Hanson,  Lead,  So.  Dak.1: 

"You  will  never  get  the 
Thiery  Piano  back,  because 
we  decided  to  keep  it  j  ust  as 
eoon  as  we  had  it  unboxed 
and  in  our  parlor.  Cer- 
tainly am  delighted.  The 
music  teacher  was  here  yes- 
terday and  said  that  re- 
tailers here  would  want 
$400.00  for  a  piano  that 
could  compare  with  yours. 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Stroup.  Smith 
Center,  Kan." 

"I  have  now  had  your  beau- 
tiful Thiery  Piano  in  my  home 
for  some  time  and  like  it  better 
every  day.   If  I  tried  to  buy  a 

Siano  as  good  as  this  one  in  my 
ome  town,  it  would  cost  me 
$100.00  more  money.  Edward 
Heil.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Box  23. 
Marion,  Ind." 

"Every  one  that  sees  our 
beautiful  Thiery  Piano, 
thinks  it  cost  us  $100.00 
more  than  we  really  paid 
you  for  it.  They  are  sur- 
prised to  know  the  real 
price.  And,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  good  pianos, 
the  tone  improves  with  use. 
Yours,  Laura  J.  Taylor, 
R.  F.  D.  10,  Knobnoster, 
Mo." 


Read  What 
Buyers  Say 

"Anybody  that  wants  to  buy 
a  piano.  -hould  think  twice  be- 
fore refusing  to  accept  your 
free  trial  invitation.  There  are 
lots  of  pianos  in  our  town,  but 
none  as  good  as  this.  Every- 
body that  has  seen  our  piano, 
says  it  is  the  best  in  this  com- 
munity. Chris.  Egstad,  Al- 
berta, Minn." 

"Although  we  have  had  our 
Thiery  Piano  about  two  and  a 
half  years,  we  have  only  found 
it  necessary  to  have  it  tuned 
twice  and  the  piano  tuner  told 
us  it  was  a  pleasure  to  tune  such 
a  perfectly  constructed  instru- 
ment. We  are  glad  we  dealt 
direct  with  you.  A.  Luckow, 
K.  F.  D.  2,  Breda,  Iowa." 

"We  know  just  how  the 
Thiery  Piano  stands  and  so  do 
our  neighbors,  because  although 
we  have  had  our  Thiery  Piano 
for  five  years  now,  we  have  only 
had  it  tuned  once  since  we  got 
it.  It  certainly  holds  its  tone 
and  we  wouldn't  exchange  it 
for  any  piano  in  our  community 
at  anywhere  near  the  price. 
Sam  Parker,  Sandoval,  111." 

"We  are  more  than  pleased 
with  the  piano  purchased  from 
you.  It  proves  to  be  exactly 
what  you  said  it  would.  The 
action  is  perfect  and  the  tone 
can't  be  improved  upon.  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  we  have 
saved  over  $100.00  by  dealing 
direct  with  you.  Yours  truly, 
Walter  Osborn,  Eagle  Bend, 
Minn." 

"I  am  mailing  you  today 
money  order  for  the  balance 
due  on  the  piano  and  will  still 
say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
we  have  the  best  looking  and 
the  finest  toned  piano  in  our 
neighborhood.  Any  time  you 
want  to  use  me  for  reference, 
do  so  and  I  will  surely  do  justice 
to  you  and  to  Thiery  instru- 
ments. Mr.  Chas.  Kuntz, 
Celina.  Ohio." 

The  Thiery  Piano  shown 
here,  the  Empire  Model  Style 
"FF,"  is  just  one  of  the  many 
original  styles  shown  in  the 
Style  Book. 


1 


Without  any  advance  money — without  the  slightest  obligation  to  buy — without  any 
freight  expense  whatsoever — with  one  month's  free  trial  and  test  in  your  home — with 
the  privilege  to  ship  back  at  my  expense — with  my  positive  assurance  that  you  will 
figure  yourself  $75.00  to  $150.00  ahead  by  direct  dealing — with  two  to  three  years'  time 
to  complete  payment  if  you  do  not  wish  to  pay  cash — with  all  these  things  in  your 
favor,  you  are  invited  to  choose  from  the  beautiful  new  Thiery  Piano  Style  Book  any 
Thiery  Piano  or  Player  Piano  that  you  wish. 

Prove  the  Quality  Before  You  Pay  a  Penny! 

The  safe  way  to  choose  a  piano  for  your  home  is  to  prove  its  quality  by  testing 
it  in  your  parlor  before  you  pay  a  cent  towards  its  purchase  price.  The  proper  test 
is  a  home  test.  Therefore  you  are  invited  to  play  on  and  enjoy  any  Thiery  Piano 
in  your  home  one  month  at  my  expense,  and  make  your  comparison  with  any  other 
piano  you  wish.  After  doing  this  merely  return  at  my  expense  if  you  are  not 
more  than  pleased. 

All  Thiery  Instruments  Fully  Warranted 

Whenever  you  see  a  musical  instrument  with  the  name  THIERY  upon  it,  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  then  and  there  that  it  is  a  QUALITY  INSTRUMENT, 
and  the  owner  is  fully  satisfied.  For  all  Thiery  Instruments  are  guaranteed 
against  any  defect  in  material  or  workmanship.  You  cannot  buy  a  piano  or  player 
piano  at  any  price  that's  stronger  guaranteed  than  a  Thiery. 

Complete  Course  of  Music  Lessons  Given  Free 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Apollo  Institute  of  Music,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  the  purchaser  of  a  Thiery  Piano  receives  a  Scholarship  free  of  charge 
entitling  said  purchaser  to  a  complete  and  highly  instructive  course  of  music 
lessons  by  mail. 

Duet  Bench  and  Expensive  Scarf 

included  with  all  Thiery  Pianos  except  the  style  "A", 
free  of  cost.    With  Thiery  Player  Pianos  a  fine  selection 
of  music  rolls  are  given  free  also. 

\  Just  Fill  Out  And  Send 
\         This  Coupon 

»  Just  mail  this  coupon  to  me,  making  sure  to 
J.  B.  thiery— Pre,  i  n  Ob.  r-„  .  -  mention  the  book  and  buying  plans  that 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  Dear  s^-Mall^  yofu  are  interested  in.  and  complete  in- 
to me  at  once  pout  paid  your  beautiful  new  \  formation  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return 
color  printed  Style  Book  aa  checked  below  .  mail  post  paid.  The  new  Thiery  Art 
with  trial  order  blank,  with  cash  and  charge  \        Piano  Style  Book  is  the  finest  ex- 

^^i^J^MT^^  a^nedouTb^Tn?m?tinE  £2 
of  your  buying  plan  just  at  advertised  In  the  \  turned  out  by  a  printing  press. 
The  Farming  Business  >  NOTICE" 

Book*  'G"""r  Phonograph  Organ  \         Agent,  and  dealer,  in  musical 

□ ™™                  Catalog  Book         v  instrumentsarcrcquestednot 

I      ]  [      I  to  write  for  catalogs  and 

L  I  |  |  \  \       prices  for  the  reason  that 

Check  with  (X)  mark  the  book  you  want.  «.       Thiery  Instruments  are 

X        'old  only  direct  to 
»       the  home,  and  not 

Nine   ,  >        to  agentg  and 

dealers. 


Every  possible  advantage  that  the  intending  buyer  of  a  piano  could  wish  for  is 
given  to  you  without  asking.  For  a  dozen  years,  piano  buyers  all  over  the  United 
States  have  been  solving  the  piano  buying  question  and  saving-  money  at  the  same 
time  by  merely  sending  for  Thiery  Instruments  on  trial.  Scores  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  are  among  them  and  one  and  all  of  them  are  glad  to  advise  their  friends  and 
neighbors  to  send  for  Thiery  Instruments  on  trial  whenever  the  subject  of  piano  buying 
comes  up. 

Three  Years  Time  To  Pay  If  Yon 
Want  Credit! 

Any  Thiery  Piano  or  Player  Piano  on  a  two  or  three  year  time  payment  plan  if  you 
don't  want  to  pay  cash.  Arrange  to  pay  monthly,  quarterly,  semi-annually  or  a  dozen 
different  ways.  You  set  the  payment  dates  that  ■will  be  most  convenient  for  you,  and  I  will 
accept  them  if  possible.  Hundreds  of  homes  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries  are  buying  Thiery  Pianos  on  this  confidential  charge  account  plan,  and  enjoying" 
their  instruments  while  they  are  paying  for  them.  You  can  easily  do  likewise,  for  any 
honest  and  reliable  reader  of  this  paper  may  have  long  time  credit  by  merely  asking  for  it, 
and  without  any  publicity  or  red  tape  whatsoever.  The  special  letter  sent  with  the  Style 
Book  goes  into  detail  concerning  this  charge  account  plan. 


Address. 


THIERY 
ORGANS 

Fifty  thousand  beautiful  Thiery 
Organs  sold  direct  to  homes  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Shipped  on  thirty 
days'  free  trial  and  test.  $2.50  per 
month  or  $5.00  every  two  months 
pays  for  one.  Exchangeable  at  any 
time  within  five  years  as  part  pay- 
ment on  any  Thiery  Piano  or  Player 
Piano.  If  you  want  to  save  $20.00 
or  $50.00  when  you  buy  your  organ, 
be  sure  to  write  to  me  for  the 
Thiery  Organ  Book,  with  trial  order 
blanks  and  price  list. 


IHIERY0LA 
Phonographs 

Thieryola  Phonographs  are  the  real 
"MUSIC-MAKERS"  of  all  phono- 
graphs. Like  Thiery  Pianos  and 
Organs  they  are  sold  only  direct  to 
the  home.  They  play  all  makes  of 
disc  records,  and  are  beautiful  ma- 
chines in  genuine  mahogany,  burl 
walnut  and  oak  cabinet.  Shipped  on 
ten  days'  trial  without  any  advance 
money,  and  returnable  at  my  ex- 
pense. A  little  down  as  first  pay- 
ment and  the  balance  monthly  if 
you  don't  want  to  pay  cash.  The 
prices  range  from  210.00, 215.00  and 
up.  Double  disc  records  are  included 
with  each  machine.  The  new  Thiery- 
ola Phonograph  Book  shows  all 
Thieryola  Phonographs  in  colors, 
and  a  copy  will  be  gladly  mailed  to 
any  interested  person. 


J.    R      THIFRY      PRESIDENT  J.  B.  THIERY  COMPANY 
m.  A  ULilV  A  ,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


THIERYOLA 
PHONOGRAPHS 

Play  all  the  differ- 
cot  makes  of  Disc  Records. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$1150 


F.o.b. 
Racine 


Mitchell  Junior  —  a  40  h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


$1460 


F.  o.b 

Raci 


ine 


7-Passenger  —  48-Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


One  Type — In  Two  Sizes 

Birilt  Like  No  Other  Car 


This  model  plant — covering  45 
acres — was  built  and  equipped  for 
this  single  type. 

It  is  designed  to  build  this  one 
type  at  a  cost  which  none  can 
match.  John  W.  Bate,  the  great 
efficiency  expert,  has  spent  millions 
of  dollars  to  do  that. 

The  savings  go  into  extras.  So  the 
Mitchell  has  a  wealth  of  features 
which  other  cars  omit. 

All  Mitchell  cars  are  designed  by 
our  artists,  and  built  by  our  own 
craftsmen.  So  each  style  is  exclusive. 

A  Distinctive  Car 

Mr.  Bate  has  worked  14  years 
to  perfect  this  factory  and  this 
car  Every  building,  machine  and 
method  shows  the  last  word  in 
efficiency. 

His  methods  save  us  on  this  year's 
output  about  $4,000,000.  And  all 
that  goes  into  Mitchell  extra  values. 

Our  latest  models  are  the  result 
of  more  than  700  improvements 
made  by  Mr.  Bate.  He  spent  a  year 
in  Europe  to  get  some  of  the  ideas. 

So  the  Mitchell  offers,  in  many 
ways,  what  you  cannot  find  else- 
where. 

Unique  Features 

The  latest  Mitchells  embody  these 
distinct  attractions: 


31  Extra  Features — 

24  Per  Cent  Added  Luxury — 

100  Per  Cent  Over-Strength. 

There  are  31  features,  most  of 
which  all  other  cars  omit.  Each  is 
something  you  will  want.  Go  see 
them.  These  are  paid  for  by  our 
factory  savings. 

On  this  year's  models  we  add  24 
per  cent  to  the  cost  of  finish,  uphol- 
stery and  trimming.  Our  new  body 
plant  saves  the  money  to  do  that. 
This  makes  the  Mitchell  the  luxury 
car  of  its  class. 

In  the  past  three  years  we  have 
doubled  our  margins  of  safety.  Now 
each  important  part  shows  100  per 
cent  over-strength. 


TWO  SIZES 

MitcheU-*  r°°7n,y'  7-Pr?K*er 

with  127-inci  wheelbase  and  a 
highly-developed  48-horsepower  motor. 

Price  $14-60,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  Junior  —  s;Pa«»en*e' 

on  similar  lines 
with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40-horse- 
power  motor— 14 -inch  smaller  bore. 

Price  $1150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  six  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert- 
ible   bodies.      Also  new   Club  Roadster. 


To  Double  Car  Life 

The  object  of  this  new  standard 
is  to  double  car  life.  Over  440  parts 
are  built  of  toughened  steel.  Safety 
parts  are  all  oversize.  Parts  which 
get  a  major  strain  are  built  of 
Chrome-Vanadium. 

Our  engine  test  is  10,000  miles 
without  wear.  Our  gear  test  is 
50,000  pounds  per  tooth.  Our 
spring  test  calls  for  limitless  service. 
Not  one  Bate  cantilever  spring  has 
broken  in  the  two  years  we  have 
used  them. 

One  Size,  $1150 

Mitchell  Junior  is  about  like  the 
Mitchell,  but  a  slightly  smaller  car. 
Still  it  has  a  120-inch  wheelbase.  It 
is  the  marvel  of  Motordom  this 
year  in  the  value  that  it  gives.  See 
which  size  you  like  best. 

You  will  want  these  extras.  And, 
when  you  know,  you  will  want  a 
Bate-built  car.  It  means  a  com- 
plete car,  a  smart  car  and  a  lifetime 
car.  It  is  the  last  word  in  efficiency. 
Let  your  dealer  show  it  to  you  be- 
fore the  spring  over-demand. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE    FARMING   BUSINESS  8:J 


Supplying  the  Army  With  Horses 

What  the  Government  Has  Done  and  What  Our  Farmers  Can  Do 


HORSES  are  just  as  necessary  in  war  time  as 
are  men.  There  are  even  times  when,  in 
terms  of  victory,  the  life  of  a  horse  is  more 
valuable  than  the  life  of  a  man.  For  a  nation  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  fight  battles  and  wars  which 
may  become  a  necessity  at  any  time,  it  must  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  horses  well  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  the  cavalry,  the  artillery  and  the  trans- 
port services;  each  department  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar horse  needs,  tho  those  of  the  last  two  can  be 
better  supplied  by  one  type  of  horse  than  can  the 
needs  of  the  cavalry  and  either  of  the  other  two 
departments. 

Different  nations  have  different  ideals  with  re- 
spect to  cavalry  horses,  and  this  difference  in 
ideals  has  been  a  saving  feature  to  our  own  Army 
while  we  have  been  supplying  the  needs  of  France 
and  England  during  the  past  three  years.  The  type 
of  cavalry  horse  sought  by  the  English  buyers  has 
been  somewhat  different  from  the  type  sought  by 
the  French  buyers,  and  between  these  two  types 
lies  the  type  which  is  thought  best  by  American 
Army  men.  Thus,  tho  we  have  shipped  many  thou- 
sands of  horses  to  Europe  in  these  three  years,  we 
have  not  depleted  the  potential  supply  for  our  own 
cavalry  so  much  as  might  be  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  horses  shipped  to  the  European  battlefront. 

While  there  has  in  past  years  been  no  definite 
type  of  horse  bred  in  this  country  for  use  in  peace- 
ful industries  which  fitted  exactly  the  ideals  of  our 
Army  for  the  cavalry,  yet  the  ideal  American  Army 
cavalry  horse — generally  spoken  of  as  an  Army 
remount  horse — is  well  adapted  to  many  industrial 
uses,  practically  as  well  as  the  type  of  horse  gen- 
erally used  for  these  things.  Realizing  the  lack  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  remount  horses  in 
this  country,  the  War  Department  a  few  years  ago 
set  on  foot  a  movement  to  create  such  a  supply — a 
supply  which  would  be  of  use  in  peaceful  indus- 
tries and  which  yet  would  be  available  for  Army  use 
in  case  of  war. 

The  method  adopted  for  creating  the  supply  of  re- 
mounts was  to  purchase  a  number  of  high-class,  pre- 


By  James  A.  King 

potent  stallions  of  the  type  desired  and  scatter  them 
thruout  the  sections  of  the  country  where  similar 
horses  were  being  bred  to  be  used  in  breeding  mares 
of  a  similar  type.  For  this  purpose  Congress  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $50,000  which  was  spent  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of 
forty-one  stallions  of  approved  type.  These  stal- 
lions were  distributed  over  New  England,  the  Vir- 
ginias, Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Colorado.  They 
were  managed  by  the  Government  and  made  avail- 
able for  breeding  purposes  to  the  owners  of  desir- 
able mares  of  similar  types  in  those  localities.  The 
owner  of  the  mare  could  do  either  one  of  two  things: 
When  the  colt  was  foaled,  he  could  pay  the  Govern- 


supplied  from  our  fields  and  from  among  the  truck- 
ing and  heavy  express  horses  of  the  cities.  This 
will  necessitate  a  larger  use  of  tractors  and  trucks 
on  our  farms  and  in  our  cities  than  has  yet  been 
made.  And  in  general  our  farms  and  the  teaming 
industries  of  our  towns  and  cities  can  well  afford 
to  make  this  transition  from  horses  to  tractors  and 
trucks.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
them  to  be  thus  forced  by  national  necessity  to 
make  the  transition,  because  tractors  and  trucks 
have  not  yet  been  adapted  to  the  fullest  beneficial 
and  economical  use  possible. 

Those  of  us  who  have  thus  far  refused  to  sell  a 
good  horse  for  use  in  the  European  armies  should 
no  longer  refuse  to  do  so  if  the  horse  can  be  spared 
at  all,  or  can  be  replaced  by  a  gasoline  engine  of 
any  form.  It  matters  not  whether  the  horse  is  sold 
to  the  Army  of  America,  France,  England  or  Italy; 
all  of  these  armies  are  fighting  the  battles  of  Ameri- 
ca against  Germany,  now  our  foe  as  well  as  their 
foe. 

If  you  have  not  yet  bred  your  mares  for  this  sea- 
son then  you  should  breed  them  to  high-class  stal- 
lions of  their  own  type.  Make  every  mare  of  breed- 
ing age  "do  her  bit"  by  raising  a  good  colt  this 
year.  If  the  war  should,  unfortunately,  last  long 
enough  for  it  to  mature,  the  colt  will  be  able  to 
serve  its  country  in  some  branch  of  the  Army  if  it 
is  any  good  at  all.  If  the  war  should,  fortunately, 
end  before  the  colt  has  matured,  you  will  still  be 
able  to  get  good  money  for  it  if  you  do  not  need  it 
yourself,  for  the  horse  population  of  the  world  is 
being  depleted  very  rapidly  by  the"  war,  and  a  good 
horse  will  always  be  needed  in  times  of  peace  as 
well  as  in  times  of  war. 

By  breeding  every  mare  you  have  to  the  best 
available  stallion  of  her  type  you  will  not  only  be 
serving  your  country,  but  will  be  making  good 
money  for  yourself.  In  your  enthusiasm  to  pro- 
duce more  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  do  not  forget 
also  to  produce  more  horses.  To  do  so  is  not  only 
your  patriotic  duty,  but  it  is  also  good  business  for 
you. 


UeneraJ  Gates,  at  the  Head  of  the  Stud  of  the 
Government  Morgan  Horse  Farm 


One  of  the  Saddlr-ored  Stallion*  I  fit  il  for  In- 
creasing the  Supply  of  Army  Remountn 


ment  $25  as  a  service  fee  and  retain  the  colt  as  his 
own  to  be  done  with  as  he  saw  fit,  or  he  could  agree 
to  raise  the  colt  to  three  years  of  age  and  sell  to 
the  War  Department  for  $150,  in  which  case  he  paid 
no  service  fee. 

The  result  was  that  about  the  time  this  war  broke 
out  our  Army  had  a  much  better  supply  of  the  de- 
sired type  of  remounts  than  it  had  when  this  move- 
ment was  started.  The  supply  was  fairly  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  our  Army  as  it  existed  at  that  time. 
But  the  plan  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  produce  a  supply  sufficient  for  the  Army  which 
must  be  formed  now  that  we  have  ourselves  act- 
ively entered  the  war.  Many  of  our  cavalrymen 
enlisted  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  war  will 
have  to  ride  horses  considerably  below  the  stand- 
ards for  high-class  cavalry  horses.  It  is  probable 
that  our  artillery  and  transport  departments  of  the 
Army  will  be  able  to  better  supply  themselves  than 
will  the  cavalry.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  it  is  not 
the  other  way  around,  as  cavalry  has  so  far  played 
a  less  important  part  in  the  present  war  than  in 
any  other  war  of  modern  history. 

Artillery  and  transport  needs  will  have  to  be 


This  Government  Standard-hred  Army  Re- 
mount .Stallion  Has  Been  Stationed  in  Colorado 


The  Government  Appeals  to  Farm  Patriots 


WE  ARE  at  war  with  a  great  power.  We  are 
preparing  an  Army  and  training  a  Navy  to 
combat  that  power.  But  the  work  of  prepa- 
ration and  defense  19  not  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
alone.  Our  people  cannot  all  be  fighters.  We  must 
have  in  addition  to  our  armies  of  fighters,  armies  of 
producers,  to  sustain  those  who  struggle  and  to 
maintain  those  for  whom  they  struggle. 

Men  In  close  touch  with  the  food  supply  of  this 
country  predict  that  if  the  present  decrease  in  pro- 
duction keeps  up  for  another  year,  we  will  <ace  a 
serious  food  famine.  And  as  our  country  is  the 
chief  food-producing  country  of  the  world,  that 
statement  means  that  the  entire  world  will  face  the 
same  terrible  consequence.  To  avoid  this  shortage 
of  food,  our  country  must  develop  Its  patriots  who 
plow.  Just  as  It  develops  Its  patriots  who  shoot. 
Vox  the  man  who  shoots  cannot  long  exist  without 
the  active  support  of  the  man  who  plows. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  million  acres  of  unallot- 
public  land  In  the  Western  States  await  the  com- 
ing of  the  farmer  and  the  herdsman.    Millions  of 
n'r'tn  of  fine  farm  lands  in  the  Eastern  States  He 
Idle  thru  lack  of  men  to  work  them.  Forty-two 


millions  of  our  population  stifle  in  crowded  cities 
and  complain  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

In  time  of  peace  the  Interior  Department  and 
other  branches  of  the  Government  offer  tremendous 
opportunities  to  those  who  want  to  farm.  Home- 
stead rights,  expert  advice  and  free  seed,  rural  cred- 
its are  all  at  the  disposal  of  any  man  who  wishes  to 
start  a  farm  or  a  stock  ranch. 

In  this  emergency  a  solemn  duty,  a  call  as  com- 
pelling as  the  call  to  arms,  confronts  every  man  in 
the  United  States  who  does  not  fight,  and  who 
knows  how  to  grow  the  crops  that  are  the  life  of 
this  nation. 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  not  al- 
ready located  a  homestead,  may  apply  for  as  many 
acres  of  straight  farming  land  as  he  wants  up  to 
160  acres  In  the  restricted  sections  and  up  to  320 
acres  in  the  unreclaimed  sections.  Straight  grazing 
land  may  be  had  to  the  extent  of  640  acres. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  appli- 
cations for  15,355,000  acres  of  stock-grazing  land 
alone  were  filed.  From  Alabama  to  Alaska,  land  is 
waiting  to  be  taken  up.  The  products  of  Alaska 
have  astonished  the  whole  world  into  a  realization 


of  its  farming  possibilities.  The  resources  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States  have  long  been  known. 

And  with  all  these  resources,  we  face  an  actual 
food  famine.  How  often  we  have  paused  over  our 
morning  coffee  and  read  with  horror  of  people 
starving  in  China,  for  want  of  food,  plain  everyday 
food,  that  we  can  step  down  to  the  corner  grocery 
and  buy.  Do  we  realize  today,  that  the  time  may 
come  when  we  will  not  be  able  to  step  down  to  the 
corner  grocery  and  carry  home  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
a  quart  of  potatoes?  If  we  reach  that  point,  we  will 
definitely  take  our  place  among  the  people  who  can- 
not see  beyond  the  next  lamp  post. 

Several  hundred  million  acres  of  farm  land  in 
this  country  can  be  acquired  under  very  reasonable 
conditions  for  cultivation. 

Thousands  of  people  who  know  how  to  run  farms 
live  in  our  cities,  many  of  them  under  very  unfor- 
tunate conditions.  Besides  the  individual  personal 
good  it  would  do  these  people  to  get  out  of  the  c  > 
and  into  the  country,  the  support  of  the  Army  and 
the  well-being  of  the  nation  demand  that  vacant 
farming  lands  be  taken  up  and  developed  as  a  plain 
matter  of  defense. 
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Rendering  the  Service  We  Owe 

The  Meaning  of  the  Universal  Service  Plan  Before  Congress 


SELECTIVE   conscription   is   a   .a..,   just  and 
efficient  method  of  solving  the  great  problem 
of  man  power  which  confronts  any  nation  in 
time  of  war.   It  is  the  policy  which  should  be  adopt- 
ed by  our  Government  without  delay  or  squabbling. 

Selective  conscription  is  simply  an  official  assign- 
ment of  every  man  to  the  task  in  which  he  is  best 
fitted  to  serve  the  needs  of  his  country,  his  fellow 
man  and  himself.  It  is  the  very  method  which  you 
use  in  the  management  of  your  farm.  It  is  the  very 
method  which  every  manufacturer  and  business 
man  uses  in  the  management  of  his  factory  or  his 
store.  You  know  what  folly  it  would  be  for  you 
to  say  to  your  family  at  the  beginning  of  the  year's 
work,  "Now  this  year  each  one  of  us  is  going  to  do 
just  the  thing  which  he  wants  to  do."  Every  manu- 
facturer knows  that  he  would  go  out  of  business 
mighty  quick  if  he  were  to  tell  all  men  and  women 
who  apply  to  him  for  werk  to  go  on  into  the  factory 
and  do  just  whatever  work  they  like  best  to  do. 
Running  our  military  and  other  Governmental  de- 
partments and  activities  on  the  volunteer  system  is 
practically  the  same  thing,  just  as  foolish  and  just 
as  certain  to  result  in  failure. 

When  a  manufacturer  considers  an  application 
from  a  man  for  a  job  he  finds  out  what  kind  of 
work  that  man  is  best  fitted  to  do  and  puts  him  at 
that  particular  job,  whether  it  is  the  kind  of  a  job 
he  wanted  or  not.  The  manufacturer  works  that 
man,  and  all  his  men,  where  the  best  results  can 
be  obtained.  When  you  hire  a  man  to  work  for 
you,  you  make  him  do  the  work  you  want  done, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  If  you  let  him  do  only 
the  things  he  wanted  to  do,  there  would  be  a  lot 
of  work  go  undone.  So  it  is  with  a  Government 
run  on  the  volunteer  system  in  time  of  war.  Select- 
ive conscription  puts  the  nation  on  a  business  basis. 

Selective  conscription  as  proposed  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill  now  before  Congress  is  not  simply  a 
provision  for  selecting  the  men  who  shall  fight  in 
the  Army  or  the  Navy.  It  is  a  provision  for  the 
selection  of  every  man  for  the  work  needing  to  be 
done  and  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  It  is  simply 
efficient  business  management  applied  to  the  great 
task  of  running  a  nation  in  time  of  war,  the  assign- 
ment to  every  man  of  the  job  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted. 

Here  are  the  basic  principles  of  selective  con- 
scription: 

Every  male  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  will 
be  required  to  register  with  some  prescribed  Gov- 


ernment official.  He  must  state  his  age,  his  resi- 
dence and  occupation.  He  must  state  whether  or 
not  he  is  married  and  whether  any  woman  or  child 
is  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  a  living.  Further- 
more, he  must  state  in  what  skilled  trades  or  indus- 
tries he  has  had  experience. 

This  registration  gives  the  Federal  Government 
a  complete  census  of  all  male  citizens.  From  the 
information  contained  in  this  census  the  Govern- 
ment can  know  how  many  men  there  are  available 
who  are  fitted  for  the  various  tasks  involved  in  run- 
ning a  nation  in  time  of  war.  With  this  informa- 
tion before  It,  the  Government  can  assign  to  each 
task  or  group  of  tasks  those  men  who  are  best 
fitted  to  serve  at  those  tasks.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Government  can  make  this  assignment  with  the 
least  amount  of  disruption  to  and  interference  with 
normal  life  and  activity  and  with  the  least  possi- 
ble hardship  to  people  who  are  dependent  upon 
others  for  their  living. 

The  first  selection  would  be  of  men  for  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  From  each  State  would  be  demanded 
a  certain  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  so  many 
for  each  thousand  inhabitants  of  that  State.  To 
raise  an  Army  of  500,000  men  under  this  plan  there 
would  be  demanded  from  each  State  five  soldiers 
for  each  1,000  inhabitants — since  we  have  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  100,000,000.  Each  State,  in 
turn,  would  demand  the  proportionate  number  from 
each  county,  township  or  town.  In  every  instance, 
the  required  number  of  men  would  be  chosen  from 
among  the  unmarried  men  of  a  certain  age  who 
were  physically  fit  for  military  service,  who  had  no 
woman  or  child  dependent  upon  them  for  a  living, 
and  who  were  not  fitted  by  training  and  experience 
to  render  more  valuable  service  to  the  Government 
in  some  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  soldier.  Thus 
there  would  be  chosen  for  the  Army  those  men  best 
fitted  for  Army  service  and  who  could  best  be 
spared  from  the  other  essential  industries. 

Fighting  is  not  the  only  work  which  must  be 
done  in  the  conduct  of  a  war.  Armies  must  be  fed 
and  clothed,  they  must  be  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition  and  the  multitude  of  other  things  used 
by  armies  in  time  of  war.  The  industries  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  must  be  maintained  at 
the  point  of  maximum  efficiency.  All  inhabitants 
of  the  country  must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  supplied 
with  the  necessities  of  life  and  of  their  business. 
These  things  are  all  just  as  essential  to  a  nation 
in  time  of  war  as  are  armies  and  navies. 

After  the  fighting  men  have  been  chosen,  it  is  then 


necessary  to  see  that  all  factories  which  are  mak- 
ing things  needed  by  the  fighting  forces  have  all 
the  skilled  labor  they  need.  From  its  registered 
manhood  which  has  not  already  been  assigned  to 
duty,  the  Government  will  select  these  needed 
workmen,  and  in  selecting  them  it  will  be  just  as 
careful  to  choose  those  best  fitted  and  trained  for 
the  work  as  it  was  careful  to  choose  those  best 
fitted  to  fight  for  the  Army.  It  will  be  Just  as  much 
the  duty  of  these  to  work  in  the  factories  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  former  to  fight;  the  workers  will  be 
serving  the  country  just  as  much  as  are  the  fighters. 

It  will  be  the  same  in  supplying  the  needs  of  all 
other  essential  industries.  If  American  farms  need 
labor  in  time  of  planting,  cultivating  or  harvest- 
ing the  crop,  the  Government  will  go  to  its  records 
of  manhood,  select  the  required  number  and  send 
them  out  to  the  farms;  there  they  will  serve  the 
country  just  as  much  as  do  those  at  the  front. 

In  other  words,  selective  conscription  is  simply 
the  application  of  well  known  business  methods 
to  the  business  of  running  a  nation  in  time  of  war. 
The  nations  which  have  been  fighting  for  the  past 
three  years  have  found  from  bitter  and  wasteful 
experience  that  this  is  the  only  successful  way  to 
carry  on  the  war.  We  would  be  the  greatest  fools 
in  the  world  if  we  did  not  profit  from  their  experi- 
ence and  start  into  the  war  immediately  with  this 
plan  of  selective  conscription  of  our  manhood  for 
the  service  of  each  in  that  place  and  at  that  task 
to  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

Congress  is  now  debating  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  shall  adopt  the  plan  of  selective  con- 
scription. From  the  previous  description  of  how 
the  plan  is  worked  you  can  readily  see  that  it  is 
the  one  sane,  safe,  fair  and  efficient  method  of 
conducting  the  war.  You  can  do  no  greater  serv- 
ice to  your  country  right  now  than  to  sit  down  and 
write  your  Congressman  and  Senator,  telling  each 
that  it  is  your  wish  that  he  shall  not  only  vote  for 
the  administration  bill  for  universal  service  on  the 
plan  of  selective  conscription,  but  that  he  shall 
also  use  every  ounce  of  his  power  and  influence  to 
secure  the  immediate  passage  of  the  bill. 

It  might  be  possible  to  raise  an  Army  thru  the 
volunteer  system — owing  to  the  loyalty  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States — but  then  there  would 
be  no  organization  back  of  the  Army,  and  we  would 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  half  our  Army,  as  the  Euro- 
pean countries  did,  before  they  adopted  selective 
conscription.  We  must  profit  from  the  mistakes  of 
others. 


Farming  Is  a  Part  of  Fighting 

Latest  Developments  in  the  World-wide  Scramble  for  Food 


FEDERAL,  State  and  private  resources  are  being 
mobilized  swiftly  for  the  one  great  purpose 
of  doing  everything  possible  to  insure  that 
the  products  of  American  farms  this  year  shall  be 
abundant  to  insure  not  only  that  America  shall 
be  fed  and  clothed  abundantly,  both  the  military 
forces  and  the  civil  population,  but  also  to  insure 
that  there  shall  be  an  abundant  surplus  with  which 
to  supply  the  armies  and  the  civilian  populations 
of  our  Allies  across  the  Atlantic.  The  outcome  of 
the  great  war  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
farmer;  if  he  does  his  duty  nobly  and  patriotically, 
victory  will  come  to  us  and  our  Allies;  if  he  fails 
to  produce  the  grains  and  the  livestock  which  are 
needed,  then  victory  will  come  to  our  enemies  and 
defeat  will  come  to  us.  It  matters  not  'how  large 
an  Army  may  be,  and  how  well  it  may  be  equipped 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  if  it  has  not  an  abund- 
ance of  good  food  and  clothing,  then  it  cannot  fight 
a  war — let  alone  winning  it.  We,  the  American 
farmers,  must  furnish  this  vitally  important  food 
and  clothing;  that  is  why  American  farms  are  re- 
ceiving fully  as  much  attention  during  the  opening 
weeks  of  the  season  as  are  American  arms. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  has 
been  done  within  the  last  few  days  to  solve  the 
problems  of  food  and  clothing: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  has  asked  legis- 
lation empowering  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
to  fix  maximum  and  minimum  prices  for  foodstuffs. 
He  recommended  that  the  operations  of  middlemen 
be  controlled  by  the  licensing  of  food  distributing 
agencies  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Representative  McCormick  of  Illinois  introduced 
in  the  House  what  is  known  as  the  University  of 
V  Illinois  bill  providing  for  a  volunteer  army  of  men, 
not  needed  for  military  service,  to  furnish  the  labor 
required  for  crop  production.  \A 

Representative  Adamson  introduced  what  is 
known  as  the  administration  bill  authorizing  the 


President  to  limit  the  exportation  of  any  commod- 
ity to  any  country  in  order  to  prevent  the  diver- 
sion of  American  supplies  of  food  and  other  com- 
modities from  the  United  States  and  its  Allies. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  appealed  to  hold- 
ers of  land  made  valuable  by  Government  reclama- 
tion work  to  put  all  their  available  soil  in  food 
crops.  He  says  that  land  in  excess  of  700,000  acres, 
made  useful  by  the  Government  and  not  under  cul- 
tivation, would  produce  $15,000,000  worth  of  food 
this  year  if  planted  and  tilled  properly. 

Five  leading  meat  packing  firms  of  Chicago,  who 
also  control  a  number  of  plants  in  other  terminal 
market  cities,  practically  placed  their  plants  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  They  approved  the  plans  for  fixing  prices 
and  conferring  the  power  on  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  license  food  distributing  agencies;  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  would  practically 
take  the  control  of  their  privately-owned  businesses 
out  of  their  own  hands  and  place  it  under  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  providing  for  a  volunteer  farming  army 
provides  for  recruiting  this  army  from  three  classes 
of  men.  These  are:  1,  Men  who  are  beyond  mili- 
tary age,  45  years  of  age;  2,  men  who  are  of  mili- 
tary age,  but  who  are  physically  unfit  for  service  in 
the  Army  or  Navy;  3,  boys  who  are  14  years  old, 
or  over,  but  who  are  still  under  military  age  and 
who  are  physically  fit  to  withstand  the  hardships 
of  farm  work. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  recruits  in  this  army 
of  farm  laborers  shall  be  organized  for  two  classes 
of  work:  First,  on  privately  owned  farms,  where 
they  will  receive  the  wages  prevailing  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  work  which  they  are  able  to  do. 
Second,  on  farms  operated  by  the  Government;  for 
such  work  they  are  to  be  paid  the  same  as  the  vol- 
unteers In  the  fighting  Army. 

The  bill  to  fix  maximum  and  minimum  prices  for 


food  products  does  not  provide  that  the  Council  for 
National  Defense  would  fix  such  prices  immediately, 
but  would  do  so  only  where  and  when  it  saw  fit,  in 
cases  where  unreasonable  or  extortionate  prices 
were  being  charged,  or  where  some  firm  or  individ- 
ual attempted  to  corner  some  product  and  hold  it 
for  higher  prices. 

The  chairman  of  the  food  subcommittee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  will  be  the  connecting 
link  between  the  direction  of  the  production  of  food 
in  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Allied  nations. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  would  have  direct 
charge  of  the  work  in  this  country,  but  this  sub- 
committee would  confer  with  our  own  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  those  of  our  Allies  to  see  that 
we  produced  sufficient  to  fill  out  their  deficiencies 
as  well  as  enough  to  supply  our  own  needs. 

One  Senator  has  even  announced  that  he  intends 
to  present  a  bill  to  the  Senate  providing  that  men 
who  are  disqualified  for  military  service  shall  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  conscription 
bill  and  be  available  for  placing  on  public  lands 
where  each  of  them  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
working  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  farm 
lands. 

Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  proposes  to  put  a  pro- 
hibitive tax  on  liquor  as  a  means  of  conserving  the 
grain  supply,  while  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Army  bill  to  provide  for 
national  prohibition  as  a  war  measure. 

At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
wishes  to  get  some  authority  to  control  the  prices 
of  foodstuffs  and  to  make  an  investigation,  and  is 
urging  members  of  Congress  to  lodge  such  power 
with  the  commission  instead  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  joined  in  the 
nation-wide  food  garden  planting  campaign  now 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Emergency  Food 
Garden  Commission. 
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Keep  the  Horse  Up  in  Efficiency 

The  Adjustment  of  the  Harness  Is  an  Important  Item  in  This 


HORSES,  like  persons,  vary  in  the  amount  of 
nervous  energy  they  expend  while  perform- 
ing their  tasks.  Some  •will  expend  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  under  conditions  which 
would,  in  a  short  time,  reduce  others  to  what  in  the 
human  race  would  be  termed  "nervous  wrecks." 
To  this  last-mentioned  class,  and  they  are  far  more 
numerous  than  others,  a  galled  shoulder,  a  sore 
mouth,  a  saddle  sore,  a  skin  chafe  between  the 
forelegs  or  back  of  the  legs  where  the  girth  comes, 
or  a  blister  under  the  tail  is  a  source  of  such  in- 
tense irritation  that  the  horse's  temper  is  ruined, 
vices  are  formed,  it  grows  thin  in  flesh  and,  in  fact, 
loses  a  great  part  of  its  value  as  a  part  of  the  farm 
working  equipment. 

In  every  farming  community  horses  may  be  seen 
working  under  the  nervous  strain  entailed  by  sores 
of  this  kind  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  avoid  such  conditions  by  giving  a  little  time 
and  attention  to  tbe  proper  fitting  of  the  harness 
and  keeping  it  soft  and  pliable  by  properly  caring 
for  it  after  it  has  been  fitted. 

In  fitting  a  harness,  first  in  point  of  importance 
comes  the  collar,  for  an  ill-fitting  collar  will  make 
a  good  horse  worthless  quicker  than  aDy  other  part 
of  the  harness  which  is  not  properly  adjusted.  In 


A  Good  Harness,  Properly  Fitted  and  Cared 
For,  Add*  Mot  Only  to  the  Comfort,  but  to  the 
Appearance  of  the  Team 


By  Henry  L.  Allen 

adjusting  the  collar,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  horse's  shoulder  blade  is  a  lever,  with  its  pivot 
near  its  middle  point.  When  the  horse  is  in  mo- 
tion this  lever,  constantly  oscillating,  causes  the 
pivotal  point  to  move  uniformly  forward.  With 
these  facts  in  mind  the  collar  should  be  placed  so 
that  the  rim  of  the  collar,  and  hence  the  hame,  will 
rest  parallel  with  the  shoulder  blade,  thus  attach- 
ing the  trace  to  the  hame  exactly  at  the  pivotal 
point,  which  may  be  noted  by  observing  the  horse 
in  action.  From  the  pivotal  point,  the  trace  should 
proceed  at  right  angles  to  the  hame.  A  deflection 
of  the  trace  upward  will  cause  the  collar  to  raise, 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  choke  the  horse. 
A  downward  deflection  will  cause  the  collar  to 
bear  down  on  the  top  of  the  neck  and  cause  a  sore 
there. 

The  collar  should  fit  snugly  over  the  top  and 
down  the  sides,  but  with  space  enough  at  the  bot- 
tom to  permit  the  insertion  of  a  man's  hand  flat- 
wise between  it  and  the  neck.  If  too  large,  the 
collar  will  cause  sores  by  continual  rubbing.  It 
should  bear  as  nearly  equally  as  possible  on  all 
points  of  the  shoulder  and  be  preferably  of  hard, 
smooth  leather,  kept  scrupulously  free  from  dirt, 
dried  perspiration,  etc. 

In  fitting  the  bridle,  the  points  to  be  most  con- 
sidered are:  Have  the  brow  band  long  enough  and 
dropped  low  enough  so  that  the  crown  piece  will 
not  be  drawn  so  tightly  against  the  ears  as  to  cause 
chafing  and  the  consequent  "throwing  of  the  head," 
so  annoying  to  the  driver.  Adjust  the  cheek  pieces 
so  that  the  bit  will  be  held  lightly  against  the  lips 
at  their  junction;  if  too  low  or  too  high  with  even 
the  easiest  bit,  a  sore  mouth  will  result. 

The  back  band  should  be  placed  squarely  across 
the  back  just  back  of  the  withers,  and  the  belly 
band  should  be  drawn  just  comfortably  tight. 
This  done,  the  section  of  the  trace  reaching  from 
the  hame  to  the  back  band  should  be  adjusted  so 
that  it  will,  under  draft,  remain  perpendicular  to 
the  hame.  By  placing  one  arm  of  a  try-square 
parallel  with  the  bearing  surface  of  the  hame  and 
adjusting  this  section  of  the  trace  to  follow  the 
other  arm,  the  proper  angle  of  the  trace  will  be 
secured. 

The  back  strap  should  always  be  adjusted  to 
such  a  length  as  to  hold  the  crupper  just  snugly 
up  under  the  tail.  If  held  too  tightly,  it  may  cause 
sores  at  the  sides  of  the  tail;  if  allowed  to  hang 
down  underneath  the  tail,  chafing  on  the  under  side 


may  result.  The  right  adjustment  also  prevents  the 
back  pad  from  working  forward  and  causing  sore- 
ness just  back  of  the  withers. 

Once  the  harness  is  properly  adjusted,  no  changes 
will  be  needed,  altho  the  length  of  traces  from 
back  pad  to  whiffletree  will  have  to  be  regulated 
to  meet  various  requirements.  Inasmuch  as  the 
trace  should  proceed  in  a  straight  line  to  the  cen- 
ter of  resistance  in  the  load,  the  traces  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  lengthened  or  shortened  to  con- 
form to  a  high  or  low  center  of  resistance.  Observ- 
ing the  traces  when  a  horse  straightens  them  out 
to  pull  will  show  whether  they  should  be  length- 
ened or  shortened,  for  their  pulling  length  should 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  shoulder  at  its  pivotal 
point.  A  horse  with  very  sloping  shoulders  will 
require  a  shorter  trace  than  one  with  more  upright 
shoulders;  a  very  tall  horse  will  need  longer  traces 
than  one  on  short  legs. 

By  cultivating  a  habit  of  observation  regarding 
the  horse's  harness  and  the  bearing  its  adjustment 
has  on  its  wearer  when  exerting  his  muscular 
powers,  a  man  may  make  the  tasks  his  four-legged 
helpers  are  called  upon  to  perform  considerably 
easier  and,  therefore,  prolong  the  period  of  their 
usefulness. 


Between  the  Bottom  of  the  Collar  and  the 
Horse's  Neck  There  Should  Be  Space  Enough,  to 
Permit  the  Insertion  of  a  Man's  Hand  Flatwise 


To  Feed  Ourselves  in  This  Crisis 

Recommendations  by  a  Conference  of  Federal  and  State  Officials 

The  Farmer's  Responsibility 


UPON  the  farmer  rests  in  large  measure  the 
final  responsibility  of  winning  the  war  in 
which  we  are  now  involved.  The  importance 
to  the  nation  of  an  adequate  food  supply,  especially 
for  the  present  year,  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
The  world's  food  reserve  ia  very  low.  Therefore, 
the  man  who  tills  the  soil  and  supports  the  sol- 
dier in  the  field,  and  the  family  at  home,  is  ren- 
dering as  noble  and  patriotic  a  service  as  is  the 
man  who  bears  the  brunt  of  battle. 

Within  the  next  sixty  days  the  final  measure  of 
crop  acreage  and  food  production  for  this  year 
will  have  been  established.  We  urge  the  impor- 
tance of  the  immediate  mobilization  of  all  avail- 
able service  In  performing  the  patriotic  duty  of 
providing  and  conserving  food. 

Because  of  the  world  shortage  of  food,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  production  of  staple 
crops  by  the  farmer  of  the  United  States  can  be 
too  great  this  year.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  generous  price  will  be  paid  for  the  har- 
vest of  their  fields. 

Keep  Up  the  Meat  Supply 

AN  EARLY  increase  in  the  animal  products  of 
the  country  should  be  made,  as  livestock 
holdings  already  are  too  low  and  should  not 
be  diminished  further.  Increase  must  come  thru 
enlarging  the  supply  of  feed,  by  more  efficient 
methods  of  feeding,  and  thru  more  complete  con- 
trol of  contagious  diseases.  These  diseases  take  a 
toll  of  more  than  $250,000,000  annually,  more  than 
half  of  which  is  due  to  controllable  diseases  such 
as  hog  cholera,  black  leg  and  tick  fever.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  cooperating  with  the  States,  could 
profitably  expand  Its  Intensive  regulatory  services 


fHE  Secretary  of  Agriculture  called  at  St. 

Louis  a  conference  of  Federal  and  State 
officials  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  solv- 
ing the  great  problems  of  food  production  and 
distribution  which  are  bound  to  grow  out  of 
America's  entrance  into  the  war.  They  recom- 
mended that  Congress  immediately  make  an 
emergency  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  to  be 
sjient  as  the  Secretary  saw  fit  in  solving  these 
problems,  and  made  the  accompanying  rec- 
ommendations to  guide  him  in  this  work. 


so  as  to  embrace  every  important  livestock  district. 

Pork  production  could  be  increased  substantially 
thru  the  more  extensive  use  of  fall  litters,  better 
care  and  feeding. 

Milk  production  could  be  increased  fully  one- 
fourth  by  more  liberal  and  intelligent  feeding. 

The  poultry  products  of  the  United  States  can  and 
should  be  doubled  within  a  year. 

Organizations  Needed 

THE  Council  of  National  Defense  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  uobilizing  the  resources  of 
the  nation,  having  as  one  of  its  members 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Additional  machin- 
ery should  be  supplied  as  follows: 

A  relatively  small  central  agricultural  body, 
whose  services  and  presence  might  be  required  in 
Washington  constantly,  to  be  composed  of  men  who 
have  wide  knowledge  of  agricultural  matters  and 
executive  experience.  In  selecting  these  men,  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  geographical  distribution. 
A  large  national  advisory  body  composed  of  rep- 


resentatives of  the  leading  agricultural  agencies 
and  associations  concerned  not  only  in  production, 
but  in  distributing  and  handling  commodities. 

A  small  central  agricultural  body  in  each  State, 
representing  various  agricultural  interests,  in- 
cluding agricultural  officials,  representatives  of  agri- 
cultural colleges,  bankers',  business,  farmers'  and 
women's  organizations,  etc.,  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  utilization  of  food  supplies 
and  agricultural  raw  materials.  This  body  should 
be  designated  by  the  Governor,  and,  if  the  State  has 
a  central  council  of  safety  or  defense,  should  be 
coordinated  with  it. 

Such  county,  urban  and  other  local  bodies  as  the 
State  authorities,  including  this  State  central 
agency,  may  see  fit  to  suggest. 

The  National  central  body  and  the  State  central 
bodies  will  be  expected  to  keep  in  intimate  contact 
and  to  work  in  close  cooperation. 

Mobilize  Farm  Labor 

ONE  of  the  principal  limiting  elements  of  food 
production  is  the  labor  supply  on  the  farm. 
Indiscriminate  enlistment  from  the  farms, 
with  no  plan  for  labor  replacement,  will  reduce 
food  production  below  its  present  low  level.  The 
plan  for  public  defense  should  include  as  definite 
a  provision  for  enlistment  for  food  supply  as  for 
service  at  the  front.  More  than  two  million  boys 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  years  in  the  cities 
and  towns  not  now  engaged  in  productive  work 
vital  to  the  nation  constitute  the  most  important 
labor  resource,  hitherto  unorganized  and  unutil- 
ized, but  available  for  this  emergency. 

The  plan  for  military  enlistment  should  be  broad- 
ened to  include  in  the  national  service  those  who, 
by  reason  of  their  age  or  physical  condition,  are 
Continued  on  Page  93 
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"WE'RE  COMING,  UNCLE  SAM" 

TWO  hundred  million  strong,  and  then  some, 
the  livestock  of  American  farms  will  help 
Uncle  Sam  win  the  war  into  which  we  have 
been  forced.  Animals  are  as  necessary  in  the  fight- 
ing of  a  war  as  are  men.  Horses  and  mules  must 
carry  men  and  haul  guns,  munitions  and  supplies 
as  well  as  till  the  fields;  and  there  were  25,765,000 
of  them  on  American  farms  at  the  opening  of  the 
year — over  one-fourth  of  all  the  horses  of  the  world. 
Milk  cows  must  furnish  the  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
for  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  well  as  for  our  ci- 
vilians, and  we  had  22,768,000  of  them  with  which 
to  begin  the  war.  Other  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
must  furnish  much  of  the  clothing  material,  as  well 
as  the  meat,  for  the  armies  and  for  those  who  stay 
at  home  to  support  the  armies.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  there  were,  on  American  farms, 
40,849,000  cattle  other  than  milk  cows,  48,483,000 
sheep  and  67,453,000  hogs.  The  total  number  of 
our  farm  animals  is  staggering  when  looked  at 
all  in  a  lump;  but  when  you  consider  that  this  total 
represents  only  about  one  and  one-half  meat  pro- 
ducing animal  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  country 
you  can  readily  see  that  we  must  be  conservative 
in  our  eating  of  meat  and  must  do  everything  we 
can  to  produce  more  of  these  animals  than  ever 
before.  Every  citizen  can  be  economical  in  his  or 
her  eating  of  meat,  and  thus  help  in  this  way  at 
least  to  win  the  war;  but  on  the  farmer  rests  the 
big  job  of  producing  the  countless  millions  more  of 
livestock  of  every  kind  we  must  have  to  push  this 
war  to  a  victorious  end. 

DO  YOUR  DUTY 

NOW  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  country."  Paraphrase  the  old 
familiar  copy-book  motto  in  this  way  and 
you  have  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  in  this  na- 
tional crisis  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  must  do  diligently  and  pa- 
triotically the  thing  which  he  or  she  is  best  able 
to  do  in  the  service  of  the  country  which  we  all  love. 
Carrying  a  gun  is  not  the  only  patriotic  thing  we 
can  do,  tho  it  is  probably  the  most  spectacular. 
While  some  are  fighting,  others  must  produce  food 
and  materials  of  all  kinds;  while  still  others  must 
manufacture  these  raw  materials  into  the  finished 
products  needed  by  those  who  fight  and  those  who 
serve  the  fighters.  If  you  can  fight  better  than  you  can 
do  anything  else,  then  that  is  the  thing  for  you  to 
do.  If  you  cannot  fight  because  of  your  age,  sex 
or  physical  condition,  you  can  still  do  something 
which  is  just  as  essential  to  victory  as  is  fighting. 
It  is  your  patriotic  duty  to  do  that  thing,  whatever 
it  is,  to  the  very  best  ot  your  ability;  do  it  gladly 
and  with  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism 
as  the  fighting  man  marches,  carries  his  gun  and 
shoots  and  suffers. 

DON'T  BE  AFRAID 

YOU  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  hard  times 
this  year;  consequently  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  buy  the  things  you  need  or  want. 
The  only  thing  you  need  to  worry  about  along  that 
line  is  whether  or  not  you  will  be  able  to  get  it  at 
any  price  next  year  if  you  wait  until  then.  It  will 
be  materials,  not  money,  which  may  get  scarce. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  money  on  our  farms  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  But  there  may  be  a  scarcity  of 
steel  and  other  materials.  America  has  cornered 
the  money  of  the  world,  but  she  has  given  her  met- 
als and  materials  for  it.  So  do  not  worry  about 
money,  worry  only  about  materials  and  machinery 
and  supply  your  needs  now  while  you  have  the 
chance. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Here  Readers  Exchange  Ideas  and  Experiences 


G.  C.  Gets  His 


I  notice  In  this  department  an  article  by  G.  C.  of 
Iowa  In  which  he  expresses  himself  as  being  against 
universal  training,  and  the  keeping  of  an  Army  and 
Navy.  Well!  Well!  Brother  G.  C,  you  certainly  can- 
not be  a  farmer  with  a  few  head  of  stock,  nor  a 
stockman  with  a  lot  of  stock,  nor  a  close  observer 
of  farmers  and  of  men.  Why,  this  statement  Is  just 
about  as  reasonable  as  for  me  (a  farmer  with  a  few 
head  of  stock)  to  say  that  if  I  take  away  all  my 
fences  my  stock  will  not  wander  afar  off,  nor  my 
neighbor's  stock  will  not  wander  o'er  my  domain. 

From  my  own  experience  I  find  that  the  better 
fence  I  have  around  my  stock,  and  the  better  fence 
I  have  around  my  crops,  the  more  peace  (of  mind) 
I  have.  I  can  go  to  sleep  and  know  that  no  stock  is 
going  to  bother  me,  and  that  my  stock  will  bother 
no  one  else.  Where,  had  I  a  poor  fence,  or  none  at 
all,  I  would  always  be  looking  ahead  for  trouble,  as 
I  know  that  I  am  giving  a  good  chance  for  roving  on 
both  sides. 

How  often  have  we  had  to  call  out  our  Army  to  quell 
labor  riots  and  so  forth  right  at  home  when  our  labor- 
ing people  got  dissatisfied?  I  am  not  saying  that  our 
laboring  people  are  in  the  wrong,  but  it  very  fre- 
quently results  in  injury  and  death  to  innocent  peo- 
ple the  same  as  in  war.  Therefore  I  say,  the  greater 
our  fences  (Army  and  Navy)  the  more  peace  we  will 
have  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  citizen  of  the  great  U.  S.  A.  expects  his  country 
to  protect  him  all  his  life,  and  I  think  he  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  spend  six  months  of  his  19th 
year  to  prepare  him  to  help  his  country  to  take  care 
of  its  masses. 

Brother  G.  C.  says:  "Just  think  of  the  expense 
of  keeping  half  a  million  each  year  in  training  In- 
stead of  turning  raw  material  Into  manufactured 
products,  or  raising  foodstuffs."  I  will  wager  that 
if  G.  C.  takes  a  trip  thru  the  smaller  towns  of  his 
State  he  will  find  a  good  share  of  this  half  million 
young  man  loafing  around  stores,  hotels,  baseball 
parks,  etc.,  and  not  producing  anything  but  expense 
to  their  parents  or  guardians.  Don't  you  think  that 
"Uncle  Sammy"  has  made  a  study  of  these  expenses? 
Don't  you  think  that  he  could  train  these  young  men 
with  less  expense  than  their  parents  or  guardians? 
Don't  you  think  that  "Sammy"  has  a  pretty  good 
school  of  manual  training?  Don't  you  think  that 
such  a  boy  would  obey  "Sammy"  better  than  the 
average  youth  obeys  his  parents?  Yes!  Sure  thing! 
And  we  have  lots  of  young  men  at  about  this  age 
that  are  able  bodied,  yet  are  not  working,  never 
were  working,  and  never  will  be  working  until  some 
one  trains  them;  and  why  not  let  "Uncle"  at  it?  Of 
course,  not  all  men  of  this  age  are  loafers,  and  it 
will  catch  all  classes  of  young  men.  But  a  little 
training  of  "Uncle  Sammy's"  kind  would  be  a  benefit 
to  any  young  man,  according  to  my  version. 

Notice  some  poor,  worthless,  stoop-shouldered 
youth  of  about  17  or  18  years  of  age  that  thought 
"Dad"  was  not  using  him  right,  and  he  enlists  in 
your  "Uncle  Sam's"  school  for  a  number  of  years. 
You  have  forgotten  all  about  him;  and  some  day  you 
are  at  the  station  when  the  train  comes  in  and  off 
steps  a  young  man,  the  very  picture  of  health,  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  tough  as  nails;  he  walks  up 
to  you,  tips  his  hat  and  says,  "Why,  hello  Bob,  how 
are  you  anyway?"  Well,  you  look  him  over  and 
don't  know  him  at  all.  "Why,  I  am  Sneak  Smith.  I 
have  been  in  the  Army  four  years.  How  do  I  look?" 
You  remember  him  as  a  sallow  faced,  stoop-shoul- 
dered lad,  lying  along  the  creek  four  years  ago. 
Now  you  see  him  as  a  man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  fit  for  service  either  on  the  farm,  or  in  the 
Army  or  any  place  you  put  him;  and  he  has  learned 
the  one  great  lesson,  Obedience  and  Loyalty  to  his 
great  United  States  of  America. — M.  S.,  Penn. 

JyjOW  will  G.  C.  and  his  kind  be  good!  M.  S.  has 
answered  that  argument  in  a  mighty  forceful 
and  well  illustrated  manner,  and  his  arguments  are 
"watertight"  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Universal 
military  training  is  the  one  thing  we  must  have  to 
make  the  existence  of  our  nation  safe. 


Another  Patriot 


The  burden  of  defending  the  country  In  time  of 
war  should  be  placed,  so  far  as  possible,  equp'ly  upon 
the  shoulders  of  all.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
every  man  of  military  age  should  be  taken  into  the 
actual  service  of  his  country,  for  that  would  be 
neither  necessary  nor  possible;  but  only  that  the 
group  of  individuals  who  are  to  make  the  highest 
possible  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  their  country  be  com- 
posed alike  of  all  the  different  races  of  the  country, 
and  with  no  respect  whatever  to  social  or  financial 
standing.  Certainly  the  duty  of  defending  the  coun- 
try devolves  no  less  upon  the  rich  than  it  does 
upon  the  poor.  Sacrifice  of  life  should  be  made  as 
freely  by  the  rich  as  by  the  poor.  For  the  rich  to 
pay,  and  the  poor  to  give  that  which  neither  money 
nor  anything  else  can  buy — life  itself,  the  most  pre- 
cious of  anything  we  can  lay  claim  to — would  be  put- 
ting a  stain  upon  the  fair  robe  of  justice. 

More  than  this,  the  Government  should  not  permit 
only  its  best  blood  to  be  spilled  in  time  of  conflict. 
If  it  does,  it  will  be  committing  a  sin  for  which  it 
can  never  hope  to  be  pardoned.  The  volunteer  «ys- 
tem  permits  this  very  state  of  affairs  inasmuch  as 
the  negro  and  other  inferior  races  do  not  volunteer 
as  many,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  the 
white  race.     Let  the  volunteer  system  be  abolished 


and  another  Instituted  which  will  deal  justice  and 
fairness  to  all. 

Universal  military  training  will,  with  the  proper 
provisions,  satisfactorily  solve  these  problems.  Only 
boys  in  their  19th  year  should  be  taken,  as  that 
would  not  only  include  the  greatest  number  of  sin- 
gle white  men,  but  would  also  Include  the  greatest 
number  of  single  black  men;  and  the  negro  race 
should  certainly  be  made  to  bear  its  share  of  the 
burden  in  the  time  of  national  conflict.  To  be  sure, 
the  part  they  should  be  made  to  sacrifice  in  lives 
should  be  no  less  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
than  that  of  the  white  race.  Let  this  phase  of  uni- 
versal military  training  be  seriously  and  soberly 
considered  by  Congress  in  order  that  justice  may  be 
dealt  to  the  different  races  of  our  citizenship.  Let 
every  one  who  is  compelled  to  take  a  course  in  mili- 
tary training  do  so  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  only 
performing  his  part  of  a  duty  which  is  being  eagerly 
performed  by  the  whole  nation. — L.  L.  J„  Georgia. 

pRETTY  soon  G.  C.  of  Iowa  ought  to  see  the  error 
of  his  way  of  thinking.  His  objection  to  uni- 
versal military  training  has  roused  about  the  hot- 
test little  nest  of  hornets  we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time.  When  we  first  read  his  remarks  we  wondered 
if  it  were  possible  that  he  were  voicing  the  opinion 
of  the  great  farming  public  among  which  we  were 
born  and  raised;  if  its  spirit  of  patriotism  had 
changed  from  what  it  was  when  we  were  a  boy.  The 
answers  to  his  arguments  which  have  been  coming 
into  our  office  have  relieved  our  minds  of  any  doubt 
on  this  question.  The  readers  of  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness are  patriots  of  the  old  school. 

Worth  Ten  Dollars 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  idea  about  pruning  and 
using  a  mallet  under  the  branch,  printed  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The'  Farming  Business  in  the  department, 
"What  Do  You  Think?"  It  Is  worth  ten  dollars  to  me 
anyway.  Here  in  the  South  we  prune  in  the  winter, 
worms  start  so  soon. 

May  I  ask  a  question?  Please  tell  all  about  indigo 
culture;  where  seed  may  be  secured;  how  to  find  a 
market  for  it.  My  mother  says  it  was  raised  here 
during  the  Civil  War.  They  gathered  it,  put  it  in  a 
barrel  and  let  it  rot  three  days;  settle  and  churn  with 
a  basket,  then  drain  off  water  and  three  inches  of 
bluing  powder  would  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
—Mrs.  J.  H.,  Miss. 

(^ROWING  of  indigo  is  practically  one  of  the  lost 
arts  in  this  country,  due  to  the  development  of 
artificial  indigo  from  coal-tar  products.  The  nat- 
ural indigo  was  more  or  less  irregular  in  quality, 
while  the  artificial  product  could  be  made  very 
uniform.  The  process  of  manufacturing  artificial 
indigo  is  controlled  by  German  firms;  thus  the 
war  is  the  cause  of  the  present  high  price  of  this 
dyestuff  in  this  country,  due  to  the  interruption  of 
commerce  with  Germany.  If  one  were  experienced 
in  the  growing  of  this  crop,  he  could,  no  doubt, 
make  big  money  from  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  war 
is  ended,  and  commerce  with  Germany  renewed, 
the  market  for  the  natural  dye  would  again  return 
to  where  it  was  before  the  war,  because  of  the 
preference  of  manufacturers  for  the  more  uniform 
artificial  product.  The  market  will,  no  doubt,  re- 
turn to  its  normal  condition  of  before  the  war  long 
before  the  industry  of  producing  the  natural  prod- 
uct could  be  developed  in  this  country. 


Growing  Green  Beans 

Nearly  everybody  likes  green  beans.  On  a  piece 
of  ground  10  feet  square  last  summer,  we  raised 
enough  for  our  family  of  seven.  Plant  your  beans 
on  soft,  well  worked  soil;  very  close,  an  inch  apart. 
Keep  them  well  hoed  and  watered  until  in  blossom. 
Do  not  touch  them  after  that  until  the  beans  are 
ready  to  eat.  Pick  your  beans  every  day.  Can  your 
surplus  by  simply  parboiling  them  with  a  little  salt 
added.  Put  in  jars  when  hot  and  seal  tight  and  keep 
in  dark,  cool  place.  Serve  as  you  would  a  can  of 
beans  you  buy  at  the  store.  These  beans  are  better 
and  each  quart  jar  is  equal  to  two  15-cent  cans  you 
buy.  By  planting  close,  the  beans  will  stand  the 
early  June  frosts  better. — J.  P.  C,  Michigan. 

"THANKS,  J.  P.  C,  for  coming  back  with  another 
valuable  suggestion  from  your  experience  in 
gardening.  Our  first  line  of  defense  against  old 
General  High  Cost  of  Living  is  going  to  be  our 
gardens  and  orchards.  In  order  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  food,  which  is  growing  faster  than  many 
of  us  can  fight  it,  we  must  produce  everything  pos- 
sible which  goes  onto  our  tables;  this  is  true  both 
in  the  towns  and  cities  and  in  the  country.  Strange 
as  it  seems  to  our  city  friends,  lots  of  us  farmers 
do  not  grow  all  our  own  vegetables  and  fruits,  but 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  tin  can  with  its 
fancy  colored  label  we  buy  at  the  grocery  store  and 
of  the  mail  order  houses.  The  very  highest  wages 
we  can  earn  is  from  the  work  we  do  in  our  own 
gardens.  Let  us  have  some  more  of  these  valuable 
suggestions  from  the  folks  who  have  done  things. 
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/"•ROP  advices  from  Government 
sources  have  increased  the  ap- 
prehension of  those  who  have  sold 
for  future  delivery.  In  spite  of  pri- 
vate advices  to  the  contrary.  Govern- 
ment bulletins  have  confirmed  early 
advices  of  a  poor  outlook  for  win- 
ter wheat.  The  Kansas  report 
showed  an  abandoned  acreage  of  win- 
ter wheat  of  55  per  cent,  indicating 
a  crop  of  48,000,000  bu.  on  a  condi- 
tion of  60  on  the  remaining  acreage. 
Nebraska  reports  confirm  a  tremen- 
dous loss  of  acreage. 

Foreign  conditions  are  not  ma- 
terially changed.  The  submarine 
losses  continue  heavy,  and  while  the 
British  have  large  supplies  available 
in  Australia.  India  and  Canada,  the 
main  difficulty  is  transportation  con- 
ditions. Offerings  are  limited  and 
the  supply  and  demand  situation  on 
the  other  side  continues  tense. 

The  possibility  of  political  changes 
abroad  has  been  a  factor  at  times, 
but  generally  the  markets  have  dis- 
played much  contempt  for  news  fea- 
tures which  a  few  weeks  ago  would 
have  had  a  big  effect  on  prices. 

Government  action  in  the  way  of 
fixing  prices  for  grain  is  possible, 
and  this  has  been  one  of  the  factors 
in  checking  the  buying  volume.  Di- 
rectors of  the  board  have  established 
marginal  prices  of  $1.85  for  July  and 
$1.85  for  September  wheat,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  protection  of 
firms  in  the  present  period  of  vio- 
lent fluctuations,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  discourage  wild  speculation. 

J^AKE  navigation  was  opened  Sun- 
day and  Chicago  let  loose  be- 
tween morning  and  midnight  for  the 
mills  of  the  East  4,500,000  bushels  of 
grain,  much  of  which  was  wheat. 

The  first  boat  out  was  the  Tom 
Barium  for  Buffalo,  with  500.000 
bushels  of  oats.  Close  behind  fol- 
lowed, in  turn,  the  Wolf,  450,000  bu 
of  oats;  Christopher,  260,000  corn; 
Harvester,  empty;  Anna  Minch,  220,- 
000  corn;  Philip  Minch,  320,000  corn; 
Bixby,  340,000,  and  Tomlinson,  340,- 
000  wheat  and  corn.  All  cargoes  ex- 
cept the  Christopher's,  which  was 
consigned  to  Georgian  Bay,  Canada, 
left  direct  for  Buffalo. 

Other  freighters  sailed  intermit- 
tently thruout  the  afternoon  and  into 
the  night.  It  was  said  that  the  first 
great  movement  will  take  away  10,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  4,000,000  of 
oats,  and  3,000,000  of  corn.  . 

With  this  vast  shipment  gone, 
there  will  still  remain  in  the  Calu- 
met elevators  24,000,000  bu  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  All  this  will 
go  as  fast  as  ships  come  to  get  it. 

Grain  men  say  this  shipping  of 
grain  out  of  Chicago  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  provision  situation  here 
because  it  puts  Eastern  mills  to  work. 

Besides  this,  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation will  relieve  the  railroads  of  a 
vast  amount  of  shipping  each  way. 
It  means,  too,  that  a  fleet  of  smaller 
boats  are  beginning  to  ply  the  lakes 
and  will  bring  produce  to  Chicago. 

The  winter  congestion  of  freights, 
due  to  lack  of  cars  in  the  face  of  un- 
precedented business,  can  now  be  re- 
lieved by  the  thousands  of  bottoms 
upon  the  great  lakes. 

THE  wheat  market  last  week  waf 
the  wildest  since  the  war  started. 
Prices  touched  the  highest  levels  so 
far,  and  daily  fluctuations  were  es- 
pecially violent.  The  lack  of 
cash  wheat  stocks  as  a  balance  wheel 
for  the  markets  has  become  particu- 
larly noticeable,  and  short  sellers 
have  had  little  protection. 

Instrumental  in  forcing  prices  to 
a  higher  level  has  been  the  panic  on 
the  part  of  consumers,  who  have 
been  buying  flour  without  regard  to 
price.  This  has  depleted  flour  stocks 
and  increased  the  demand  for  cash 
wheat  on  the  part  of  mills.  The  lat- 
ter have  been  paying  tremendous 
premiums,  one  St.  Louis  firm  paying 
the  record-breaking  price  of  $2.98  a 
bushel  for  a  carload  of  fancy  No.  2 
hard  wheat  last  week,  and  basing 
their  prices  on  flour  on  the  amount 


they  pay  for  wheat.  This  has  created 
an  unusual  situation,  and  perhaps 
one  unjustified  by  actual  conditions. 
So-  far  there  is  no  absolute  lack  of 
wheat,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  the  production  of  all  crops. 

JN  CORN,  prices  were  lifted  sharply 
early,  but  late  in  the  week  there 
was  a  material  reaction.  Offerings 
from  the  country  have  shown  a  mod- 
erate increase,  and  the  car  supply  on 
some  of  the  Western  lines  is  increas- 
ing. This  latter  feature  is  expected 
to  increase  the  movement,  but  the 
current  receipts  are  moderate. 

The  export  demand  is  good  where 
the  corn  can  be  shipped.  Argentine 
news  is  bullish,  and  judging  from 
current  reports  there  will  be  little 
corn  available  for  export  from  that 
country  this  year. 

QATS  have  failed  to  follow  the 
bulges  in  other  grains  to  any  ex- 
tent, stocks  being  liberal,  while  the 
receipts  denote  no  lack  of  supplies 
back  in  the  country.  The  prospects 
are  for  the  largest  acreage  on  rec- 
ord, with  weather  conditions  favor- 
able. Much  of  the  abandoned  winter 
wheat  acreage  has  been  sown  to  oats. 

The  wide  range  of  prices  paid  for 
both  cash  and  future  deliveries  of 
grains  in  Chicago  last  week  is  showc 
in  the  following  table: 

High        Low  Close 
Cash  wheat. $2.75       $2.45%  $2.75 
July  wheat..  2.11        1.88%  1.98% 
Sept.  wheat..  1.89        1.63%  1.76% 
Cash  corn..  1.55        1.46%  1.51 
July  corn...  1.45%      1.32%  1.36% 
Sept.  corn...  1.35        1.23  1.30 
Cash  oats...    .71%       .68%  .69% 
July  oats...    .65%       .61%  .62% 
Sept.  oats  ..    .58  .54%  .54% 


^YITH  fresh  receipts  of  only  8,000 
head,  the  hog  market  at  Chicago 
Saturday  held  steady  with  Friday's 
average.  Trade  was  only  moderately 
active,  with  top  hogs  at  $15.95  and 
the  bulk  at  $15.40@15.90.  Pigs  con- 
tinued their  downward  slide,  selling 
10@15c  lower  than  on  Friday.  They 
were  neglected  at  the  decline. 

Final  prices  made  the  general  run 
of  hogs  35c  lower  than  the  previous 
week,  with  some  of  the  lightweights 
quoted  50@90c  lower.  Pigs  were  a 
full  $1  lower  for  the  week.  The  aver- 
age price  of  all  hogs  here  last  week 
was  placed  at  $15.80,  against  $16.10 
the  previous  week,  a  drop  of  30c.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  were  about  115,- 
000  head,  a  decrease  of  20,000  and 
compared  with  147,700  a  year  ago. 

JNCREASED  receipts  and  packers' 
determination  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  beef  operated  against  the  cattle 
market  at  Chicago  last  week  and 
prices  had  a  slump.  Final  quotations 
showed  losses  of  25@40c  for  steers 
and  of  25@50c  for  cows  and  heifers, 
as  compared  with  the  close  the  pre- 
vious week.  Bulls  declined  25c  for 
the  week  and  calves  suffered  a  loss 
of  50@75c.  Country  advices  indi- 
cated feeders  were  uneasy,  fearing 
Government  action  regulating  prices, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  week's  arriv- 
als consisted  of  stock  that  should 
have  been  held  longer  .  in  feedlots. 
So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  fear 
of  Governmental  regulation  of  prices 
was  not  warranted,  and  the  trade 
generally  advised  against  indis- 
criminate marketing  of  unprepared 
stock. 

Cattle  at  seven  Western  markets 
for  the  week,  157,600,  against  160,000 
the  previous  week,  131,000  a  year  ago, 


What's 
Back  of~ 
The  A<f? 


^TLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  an  enormous 
institution.  The  illustration  shows  only  one  of  its  fourteen  great 
plants  thruout  the  United  States.  This  company  maintains  branch 
offices  and  distributing  magazines  in  every  important  shipping  center 
to  facilitate  prompt  delivery  of  its  products  to  even  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  points. 

Atlas  Powder  Company  makes  the  well-known  Atlas  Farm  Pow- 
der, compounded  especially  for  the  farmer's  use  in  blasting  stumps, 
making  beds  for  trees,  subsoiling  and  other  farm  work.  The  use  of 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  increasing  rapidly,  as  the  farmers  are  learning 
that  many  of  the  hard  jobs  can  be  easily  done  by  blasting.  They  have 
also  found  that  they  can  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  the 
farm  with  a  little  effort  and  small  expenditure. 
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and  128,900  two  years  ago.  Total  for 
the  year  to  date,  2,595,000,  against 
2,242,000  the  same  period  in  1916. 

gHEEP  and  lamb  values  finished  the 
week  on  a  basis  strong  to  slight- 
ly higher  than  the  previous  week. 
Prices  generally  were  at  high  record 
marks.  Receipts  for  the  week  showed 
a  fair  increase,  aggregating  81,700 
head,  compared  with  63,523  head  the 
previous  week,  and  74,522  head  a 
year  ago.  The  demand  showed  a 
corresponding  increase  and  the  trade 
was  active.  The  market  closed  the 
week  in  a  strong,  healthy  condition. 

The  movement  of  livestock  at  Chi- 
cago was  as  follows: 

Receipts —  Hogs  Sheep  Cattle 
Last  week  ...114.966  81,754  66,629 
Prev.  week  ..135,799  63,523  60,980 
Last  year   147,778    74,522  58,509 

Shipments — 
Last  week  ...  13,932    16,193  11,520 
Prev.  week  ..  17,734    15,040  12,716 
Last  year          19,551    10,839  11,241 


Newsy  Market  Notes 

Advices  on  the  corn  situation  from 
Liverpool  were  bullish,  the  consump- 
tion being  heavy. 

*    *  * 

Argentine  reports  said  the  govern- 
ment would  not  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  and  oats.  Coarse  grains 
were  said  to  be  in  urgent  demand  in 
that  country  for  export. 


French  wheat  import  needs  for 
1917-18  are  placed  at  136,000,000  bu., 
compared  to  recent  import  require- 
ments of  100,000,000  bu.  and  peace  re- 
quirements of  10,000,000  to  30,000,000 
bu. 

*  *  * 

Hog  receipts  at  principal  Western 
markets  for  the  week  were  489,200 
head,  compared  with  441,000  head  the 
previous  week,  516,000  the  corre- 
sponding week  last  year,  and  395,000 
two  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Cash  houses  said  that  for  the  first 
time  in  months  the  country  was  ask- 
ing for  bids  on  corn  for  ten  to  fifteen 
days'  shipment.  This,  they  claim,  in- 
dicates a  loosening  up  in  the  car  sit- 
uation and  increased  offerings. 

*  *  * 

Pacific  coast  advices  to  John  F. 
Barrett  said  recent  purchases  of  Aus- 
tralian wheat  were  to  be  shipped 
thru  Canada  owing  to  shipping  diffi- 
culties and  the  dangers  from  sub- 
marines in  shipping  via  the  Suez 
Canal. 

*  *  * 

Canada's  surplus  of  wheat  in  all 
positions  is  placed  at  116,500,000  bu. 
by  the  officials  at  Ottawa.  Of  this 
30,000,000  bu.  is  in  country  elevators, 
29,000,000  bu.  in  interior  or  terminal 
elevators,  45,000,000  bu.  on  the  farms, 
9,000,000  bu.  in  mill  stocks,  and 
3,500,000  bu.  in  transit. 

*  *  * 

Receipts  of  wheat  at  Minneapolis 
and  Duluth  for  the  week  were  1,804 
cars,  compared  with  1,960  cars  the 
previous  week  and  1,564  cars  the  cor- 
responding week  last  year.  Winni- 
peg received  2,234  cars,  compared 
with  1,648  cars  the  previous  week 
and  2,508  cars  last  year. 

*  *  * 

The  Canadian  government  has 
placed  wheat,  wheat  flour  and  semo- 
lina on  the  free  list,  thus  opening 
United  States  markets  to  Canada  and 
Canadian  markets  to  the  United 
States  in  these  products.  Under  the 
reciprocal  clauses  of  the  American 
tariff,  the  United  States  will  admit 
free  wheat  and  wheat  products  of  any 
country  which  admits  American 
wheat  without  duty.  The  action 
taken  by  the  Canadian  government  is 
due  chiefly  to  difficulty  of  export 
abroad,  owing  to  shortage  of  ocean 
tonnage,  and  the  fact  that  the  Brit- 
ish market  has  been  virtually  closed 
for  Canadian  wheat  of  lower  grade 
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Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada  Land  to 
Men  Who  Assist  in  Maintaining 
Needed  Grain  Production 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  In  Canada  is 
so  great  that  as-an  inducement  to  secure 
at  once  the  necessary  help  required,  Can- 
ada will  »tive  one  hundred  and  siily  BCrea 

<>f  innd  free  aa  n  homestead  and  allow  the 
farm  laborer,  who  files  on  land,  to  apply 
the  time  he  is  working  for  other  farmers 
as  residence  duties  the  same  as  if  he  had 
lived  on  the  land  he  had  applied  for.  This 
offer  made  only  to  men  working-  on  Ca- 
nadian farms  for  at  least  6  months  during 
1917,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tual residence  to  2  years  Instead  of  3 
years,  as  under  usual  conditions.  This 
appeal  for  farm  help  is  In  no  way  con- 
nected with  enlistment  for  military  serv- 
ice but  solely  to  secure  farm  laborers  to 
increase  agricultural  output.  A  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  earn  good  wages  while 
securing  a  farm.  Canadian  Government 
will  pav  all  fare  over  one  cent  per  mile 
from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  Canadian  des- 
tination. Information  as  to  low  railway 
rates,  etc.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Canadian  Government  Agents 
C.  J.  BROUGHTON. 
112  West  Adams  Street,        -         Chicago,  Illinois 

J.  M.  MacLACHLAN, 
215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

GEORGE  A.  HALL, 
123  Second  Street,        -       Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 
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Easy  to  Own 
this  good  Engine 


Send  for  my  new  money-^ 


saving  offer,  before  you  try  any 
engine  for  any  price.  Consider 
my  low  prices  (easy  terms  If 
you  wish)  and  you  will  see 
your  advantage  in  having  one 
of  my 


"Bauer  Fngines 

Gasoline.  Kerosene  and  Gas 

Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  low  factory 
prices— which  average  under  $16.50  per 
H-P.  All  sizes  2.  3.  6. 7.  9,  12  and  16  H-P. 
Long  stroke,  valve-in-the-head,  engines. 
Thousands  in  use. 

Guaranteed  5  Years. 

Write  Fop  free  Book  Send  me  your  name 
"r"e  £2t  end  address  now.  I 

will  send  you  my  Free  Book  and  most  liberal 
offer  by  return  mail.  Address 

A.  F.  BAUER  ENGINE  CO., 
400  Bauer  Clock,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Select  the  bicycle  you  prefer  from 
the  44  styles  colors  and  sizes  in 
the  famous  "Ranger"  line.  We 
send  It  on  approvaTand  30  DAYS 
TRIAL,  freight  paid  to  your  town. 
Return  it  if  cot  pleased  and  the 
trial  costs    ;u  nothing. 

Write  *  t  onco  for  large  illus- 
trated catalog  showing  complete 
line  of  bicycles,  tires  end  supplies, 
and  particulars  of  most  marvelous 
offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle.  You 
will  be  astonished  at  our  /o%*r 
price*  and  remarkable  terms. 

RIDER  AGENTS  Wanted 
—Boys,  make  money  taking  orders 
for  Bicycles,    Ttros  and  Sundries 
from  our  bU  catalog.     Do  Business  direct 
with  tb«  leadii.g  bicycle  house  in  America.  Dor 
not  buy  until  you  know  what  we  can  do. 

IUI  1?  A  n  cycle  company 

Vfl  HM  1*1  Dept.  \-isr,CHICAGQ,  ILL. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach, 
able  outat.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Kas- 

Kaln  lm^anlrrelbook  FREE  BOOK 
describing  tlie  SHAW  lllcyclo  Motor  At- 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 

and  second-hand,  »36  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  ■"■i.caleaburg.  Kansas. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS 


Eauiest  thing— right  in  your 
town.  Small  investment — 
sure  profit  with  a  Kingery 
Peanut  and  Popcorn  Machine 
—easy  to  buy! 

Auk  lor  particulars 

KINGERY  MFG.  CO. 

445  E.Pearl  St. Cincinnati,  Ohio 


INVENTIONS    AND  IN 


Stepladder-barrow 

COMBINATION  stepladders  and 
chairs  have  long  been*  known  to 
us.  Now  comes  the  combination  step- 
ladder  and  wheelbarr»w.  Won't 
some  kind  gentleman  please  invent  a 
little  gasoline  motor  attachment 
which  will  wheel  the  barrow  for  us 
so  that  we  can  ride  when  we  are 
harrowing?  Then  there  would  not 
be  much  of  anything  left  to  invent  in 
the  line  of  'stepladder  combinations, 
according  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
All  but  the  bottom  step  of  the  lad- 
dor  portion  are  fastened  permanent- 
ly in  place.  This  bottom  step  is 
pivoted  so  it  can  be  swung  forward 
when  being  used  as  a  barrow  so  the 
man  wheeling  it  will  not  be  skinning 
his  shins  on  it.  The  crossbraces  are 
made  of  two  pieces,  pivoted  where 
joined  together  in  the  middle  and 
also  where  joined  to  the  ladder  legs, 
so  they  will  fold  together  and  lie 
along  the  bed  pieces  when  folded 


into  the  form  of  a  barrow.  Anyway, 
the  barrow  wheel  provided  makes  it 
easier  to  transport  this  ladder  com- 
bination than  carrying  it  with  your 
arm  stuck  thru  the  open  spaces  of 
the  durned  thing. 

Gas  Engine 

"J*HIS  unique  design  of  gas  engine 
enables    two    cylinders    to  be 
operated  with  only  one  combustion 
chamber,  one  spark  plug,  one  inlet 


and  one  exhaust  valve.  The  cylin- 
ders are  so  set  at  an  angle  to  each 
other  that  they  both  open  into  the 
same  combustion  chamber;  their  pis- 
ton heads  are  angled  also  so  that 
when  at  the  full  upper  end  of  a 
stroke  they  will  form  a  smooth  flat 
floor  for  the  combustion  chamber. 
Because  of  this  arrangement  for 
using  the  same  combustion  chamber, 
they  would  have  to  both  work  on  the 
same  cycle — that  is,  both  be  on  the 
compression  or  other  stroke  at  the 
same  time.  Of  course  each  cylinder, 
or  set  of  cylinders,  would  have  to 
have  its  own  crankshaft,  but  only 
one  camshaft  is  needed  and  that  can 
be  operated  from  only  one  of  the 
crankshafts.  Just  what  the  inventor 
hopes  to  accomplish  by  this  design 
we  are  not  informed,  but  we  suppose 
at  least  a  part  of  his  purpose  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  valves,  cams 
and  spark  plugs  required  for  a  multi- 
cylindered  engine. 


Green  uniforms  have  replaced 
white  ones  among  British  hospital 
surgeons,  and  British  hospitals  are 
also  being  fitted  in  green  instead  of 
white,  because  this  color  is  easier 
upon  the  eyes  of  patients. 


New  Carpet  Cleaner 

J-JKKK  is  an  attachment  which  can  be 
fastened  to  a  vacuum  sweeper  or 
ordinary  carpet  sweeper  and  which 
dampens  the  ca'rpet  as  you  push  the 


sweeper  over  it.  This  cleaning  at- 
tachment consists  of  a  tank  to  be 
filled  with  water  or  other  cleaning 
liquid.  A  row  of  small  holes  is 
punched  along  what  is  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  when  in  working  position,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  A  roller  is 
attached  to  the  tank  so  that  it  re- 
volves over  these  fine  holes  and  acts 
as  a  "wiper"  to  wipe  the  cleaning 
liquid  out  of  these  small  holes — 
which  are  too  small  to  run  a  stream 
freely  of  themselves — and  applies  the 
liquid  to  the  carpet.  By  means  of  a 
light  chain  or  a  cord  running  from 
the  handle  thru  a  small  pulley 
mounted  on  what  is  the  top  of  this 
tank,  the  tank  can  be  turned  up  so 
that  it  will  not  "work"  when  it  is  not 
wanted  and  can  be  let  down  into 
working  position  when  it  is  wanted. 
With  this  attachment  on  the  sweeper, 
one  can  sweep  the  carpet  and  at  the 
same  time  wipe  ft  up  with  a  damp 
cloth — as  it  were — without  having  to 
get  down  on  hands  and  knees. 
A  woman  can  judge  better  than  can 
a  man  how  practical  it  is. 

Irrigation  in  Colombia 

"pHE  Colombian  government  has 
adopted  measures  to  make  exper- 
iments in  irrigation  of  tropical  lands 
and  will  engage  experts  to  direct  the 
placing  of  artesian  wells  at  various 
points  on  the  plains  of  Colombia.  A 
recent  law  in  the  Diario  Oficial  cov- 
ers this  project  and  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  tropical 
agriculture  and  a  central  bacterio- 
logical institute.  If  the  revenues  and 
taxes  of  the  national  government  are 
insufficient  during  the  fiscal  year  to 
finance  this  plan,  the  government  is 
authorized  by  congress  to  issue  in- 
ternal-loan bonds  for  $500,000,  to 
draw  8  per  cent  annual  interest. 

Emergency  Brake 

y^HEN  the  engine  dies  and  the 
brakes  refuse  to  hold  on  a  long, 
steep  hill  one  is  kind  o'  up  against  it, 
as  the  feller  says;  and  if  he  does  not 
know  how  to  use  his  engine  as  a 
brake,  he  is  up  against  it  even  worse 
than  he  was  before.  To  play  safe 
under  these  circumstances  which 
sometimes  confront  the  man  who 
drives  a  motor  car  in  the  mountains, 
an  Oregon  man  has  invented  the 
emergency  brake  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying drawing.  It  consists  of 
a  set  of  stiff  brace-arms,  with  long 
grab-teeth  on  their  ends,  slung  under 
the  bed  of  the  car  and  pivoted  at  the 


forward  end.  This  emergency  brake 
is  mounted  on  a  shaft  operated  by  a 
lever  in  the  body  of  the  car  handy 
to  the  driver,  so  that  when  he  gets 
up  against  it  he  simply  throws  this 
lever  and  the  emergency  brake  drops 
down  and  digs  into  the  ground  some- 
what as  the  homemade  brakes  for 
bobsleds  used  by  some  of  our  fathers. 


New  Drive  System 

r^KIVINO  a  vehicle  from  the  rear 
axle  gives  it  a  push,  while  driv- 
ing it  from  the  front  axle  gives  it  a 
pull;  the  result  is  that,  especially  on 
slippery  footing,  it  is  easier  to  steer 
the  one  with  the  front  axle  pall  than 
it  Is  to  steer  the  one  with  the  rear 
axle  push.  This  fact  has  at  last  led 
designers  to  try  to  build  a  car  which 
drives  as  well  as  steers  from  the 
front  axle.  In  a  former  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  we  showed  on 
these  pages  the  front  axle  of  a  motor 
truck  which  both  drives  and  steers 
from  both  front  and  rear  axle;  while 
this  week  we  are  illustrating  the  dif- 
ferential gear  system,  and  front  axle 
of  an  automobile  which  drives  and 
steers  only  from  the  front  axle. 
In  this  car  the  drive  axle  and 
the  load  bearing  and  steering  axle 
are  two  different  parts,  being  joined 
only  at  the  outer  ends.  The  steer- 
ing knuckle  of  the  load  bearing 
axle  is  enlarged  to  form  a  housing 
which  incloses  the  end  of  the  drive 
axle  where  a  universal  Joint  per- 
mits the  drive  of  the  motor  to  be 
given  to  the  hubs  of  the  front  wheels 
when  the  wheels  are  set  at  different 


The  Front  Wheels  Are  Driven  Direct  Froi 
the  Front  End  of  the  Motor  by  Independea 
Drive  Shafts  With  Universal  Joints 

angles.  Another  universal  joint  mid- 
way of  the  drive  axle  permits  the 
springs  to  fluctuate  without  binding 
or  interfering  with  the  working  of 
the  drive  axle.  The  exposed  gear 
system  is  a  combination  of  speed 
changing  gears  and  differential 
gears,  all  inclosed  in  the  same  dust- 
proof  and  grease-tight  housing. 

Cause  of  Headache 

IMANY  farmers  wonder  why  their 
heads  ache  after  a  long  day  in 
the  field.  They  blame  the  rich  food 
they  eat,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten 
their  eyes  are  causing  the  trouble. 
The  farmer  thinks  because  he  does 
not  read  a  great  deal  that  his  eyes 
should  not  bother  him,  but  a  day.  of 
plowing  or  riding  in  the  wind  is  as 
tiring  to  the  etyes  as  a  day.  of  study. 
If  all  counties  required  a  periodical 
medical  examination  of  school  chil- 
dren, complaints  of  the  young 
farmer  would  be  found  and  adjusted. 
The  farmer  would  then  know  the 
ailments  of  his  children  and  inci- 
dentally find  things  out  for  himself. 


According  to  a  French  scientist, 
birthmarks  in  families  not  now  of 
good  social  position  indicate  that 
they  are  of  knightly  descent,  the 
marks  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  possessors'  ancestors  wore 
armor. 
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RESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Peat  Fiber  Clothing  , 

A  PROCESS  is  stated  to  have  been 
perfected  in  Sweden  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  strong  textile  ma- 
terial from  peat  fiber.  The  inventor, 
an  engineer  named  Jegeaus.  began 
to  study  this  process  twenty  years 
ago,  but  was  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  the  manufacture  was  much  too 
costly,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  turn 
his  ideas  to  any  practical  use.  In- 
duced by  war  conditions,  however, 
he  resumed  his  experiments,  and  has 
now  succeeded  in  making  dress  ma- 
terials from  peat  on  a  large  scale. 

The  prices  of  these  fabrics  are 
said  to  be  somewhat  lower  than 
those  for  artificial  wool,  and  the  dur- 
ability great.  The  inventor  himself 
and  several  other  persons  are  al- 
ready wearing  "peat"  clothing,  and 
a  factory  for  the  working  of  the 
process  is  about  to  be  erected. 

Mineral  Matter  in  Foods 

[MINERAL  matter  in  food  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  all  vital  proc- 
esses. It  is  needed  to  build  bone, 
blood  and  nerve  tissue.  Minerals  are 
abundant  in  vegetable  foods,  as  well 
as  in  eggs,  milk  and  meat. 

Food  rich  in  calcium,  which  builds 
bone — hard  cheese,  almonds,  cauli- 
flower, milk,  oatmeal. 

Foods  low  in  calcium — orange 
juice,  prunes,  squash,  lean  beef, 
egg  white,  tomato  juice,  peaches. 

Foods  rich  in  iron,  which  builds  red 
blood  corpuscles — dried  beans,  bar- 
ley, egg  yolk,  honey,  lean  beef,  oat- 
meal, spinach. 

Foods  low  in  iron — prunes,  toma- 


toes, milk,  oranges,  pears,  halibut. 

Foods  rich  in  phosphorus,  which 
builds  nerve  tissue — hard  cheese, 
dried  beans,  cocoa,  egg  yolk,  oatmeal. 

Foods  low  in  phosphorus — rad- 
ishes, grape  juice,  cranberries,  water- 
melon. 

Grafting  Wax 

QRCHARDISTS  who  expect  to  graft 
apple  trees  in  the  spring  will  find 
the  following  formula  for  grafting 
wax  satisfactory:  Melt  together 
notil  thoroly  mixed,  4  pounds  of 
resin,  2  pounds  of  beeswax  and  1 
pound  of  tafiow.  Pour  this  mixture 
into  a  vessel  of  cold  water.  Grease 
the  hands  with  tallow,  and  when  the 
wax  is  cool  pull  it  like  taffy  until  it 
becomes  light  and  smooth.  It  may 
tben  be  shaped  into  balls  or  sticks, 
and  will  keep  indefinitely  In  a  cool 
place.  Paraffin  substituted  for 
beeswax  makes*  a  harder  as  well  as 
a  cheaper  wax. 


Recent  Government  figures  show 
that  only  one  person  in  every  1,000 
In  Denmark  is  unable  to  read  and 
write,  compared  with  seven  in  each 
1,000  in  the  United  States. 


*«sflona    and  wri.  ».     WrKf  The- 

»  fiat*  of  tar  I-.. i.  In  Which  It  Appeared 


Combination  Stove 

'J'HREE  stoves  in  one  is  the  inven- 
tion  of   an    Ohio   man — a  gas 
cooking  stove,  a  coal-burning  cook 
stove   and   a   coal-burning  heating 


stove.  A  regulation  oven  is  located 
between  the  two  coal-burning  stoves 
and  adjacent  to  the  cook  stove.  A 
down-flue  separates  the  oven  from 
the  heating  part  of  the  stove.  The 
gases  from  both  coal-burning  stoves 
pass  down  this  down-flue,  under  the 
oven  and  up  a  back-flue  just  back  of 
the  oven  and  on  into  the  stovepipe. 
The  gases  from  the  coal-burning 
cook  stove  pass  over  the  top  of  the 
oven  on  their  way  back  to  the  down- 
flue;  thus  either  fire  or  hot  gases 
come  in  contact  with  five  of  the  six 
sides  of  the  oven,  and  so  give  it  great 
heating  efficiency.  If  a  false  bottom 
could  be  put  into  the  oven,  and 
equipped  with  a  gas  burner  there, 
the  stove  would  be  even  more  com- 
plete than  it  is  now;  then  the  oven 
could  be  used  in  hot  weather  without 
having  to  build  a  roar-Sig  hot  ire  in 
one  of  the  coal-burning  compart- 
ments. 

Value  of  Cheese 

QHEESE  has  a  higher  food  value, 
pound  for  pound,  than  meat. 
There  is  very  little  waste.  It  can 
be  eaten  raw  or  «ooked.  An  ounce 
of  cheese  is  equal  in  food  value  to 
two  ounces  of  meat,  to  one  egg,  or  to 
a  g^ass  of  milk.  The  high  food  value 
of  cheese,  its  convenience  for  serv- 
ing and  its  easy-keeping  qualities 
make  it  a  food  that  can  often  replace 
meat  and  eggs  to  good  advantage. 

Harrow  Cart 

T^HIS  harrow  cart  is  built  on  the 
principle  of  the'  cross-reach  of  a 
trailer  wagon,  so  that  it  will  always 
follow  the  middle  of  the  harrow  even 
when  making  turns.  The  axle  of  the 
cart  is  attached  to  the  drawbar  of 
the  harrow  by  means  of  two  crossed 
reawies,  the  front  ends  of  which  are 
pivoted  to  the  drawbar  of  the  har- 
row. A<*  the  harrow  is  swung  to  the 
right,  the  axle  is  swung  to  the  left 
so  that  the  caft  follows  around  right 
behind  the  harrow;  thus  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  cart  being  pulled  on 
top  of  the  harrow  in  making  a  very 
short  turn,  and  still  it  can  be 
hitched  up  close  so  the  operator  can 
reach  the  two  nearest  harrow-ad- 


justing levers  without  leaving  his 
seat.  This  certainly  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  earlier  styles  of  har- 
row carts. 


Vacuum  Nursing  Bottle 

yACUUM  bottles  are  familiar  to  all 
of  us  in  some  form  or  other.  A 
new  use  for  this  style  of  bottle  con- 
struction has  recently  been  devel- 
oped, however — a  vacuum-  nursing 
bottle.  In  all  essential  features  it 
is  the  same  as  any  ordinary  vacuum 
bottle  except  that  the  mouth  of  it  is 
fitted  to  receive  a  cork  or  a  nipple, 
either  one.  The  bottom  of  the  inner 
shell  of  this  bottle  is  rounded  to  fa- 
cilitate cleaning  and  to  prevent  the 
leaving  of  any  particles  of  milk  ITi 
corners  to  become  sour.  Such  a 
nursing  bottle  should  prove  of  inter- 
est to  those  mothers  who  raise  their 
babies  in  the  more  modern,  tho  not 
necessarily  better,  way.  If  a  mother 
is  going  away  from  home  with  her 
child  for  some  hours  she  can  pre- 
pare its  next  feed  before  leaving, 
warm  it  to  the  proper  temperature, 
put  it  in  this  new  style  bottle  and 
cork  it  up.    Then,  when  baby  wants 


its  feed,  simply  take  out  the  cork 
and  put  on  the  nipple  and  let  it  go  to 
it;  it  will  still  be  the  required  tem- 
perature, even  tho  it  may  be  as  much 
as  six  to  twelve  hours  since  the  bot- 
tle was  filled. 

New  Camp  Stove 

'J'HIS  is  a  camp  stove  which  can  be 
folded  up  and  put  into  your  vest 
pocket,  as  it  were,  when  it  is  not  in 
use;  at  least  it  can  be  folded  up  into 
a  very  small  space.  It  consists  of 
three  distinct  parts — the  side  wall, 


the  U-shaped  spacer  which  forms 
the  door,  and  the  combination  grid- 
iron and  legs.  The  side  wall  consists 
of  two  pieces  of  flat,  rectangular,  flex- 
ible metal.  At  one  end  these  are 
hinged  together,  at  the  other  end  they 
are  looped  to  receive  the  door  space. 
With  the  combination  gridiron  and 
legs  opened  out  into  the  shape  of  a 
cross  and  placed  inside  the  two-piece 
side  wall  with  the  door-spacer  proper- 
ly inserted,  these  legs  force  the  side 
wall  into  a  circular  shape  inside  of 
which  the  fire  is  built.  The  door- 
spacer  which  holds  the  two  ends  of 
the  side  wall  apart  forms  an  opening 
thru  which  fuel  may  be  fed  into  the 
stove  and  also  provides  a  draft  open- 
ing to  supply  air  to  the  fire.  When 
not  in  use,  the  hinged  side  wall  folds 
into  a  flat  and  thin  bundle,  the 
pivoted  gridiron  folds  into  another 
compact  bundle,  and  these  two  with 
the  door-spacer  may  be  tied  into 
one  quite  small  bundle  which  is  eas- 
ily carried  and  which  can  be  quickly 
opened  up  and  formed  into  a  service- 
able stove. 


Brittle  finger  nails  can  be  cured 
by  soaking  them  frequently  in  strong 
alum  solutions. 


The  Bureau  of  Soils  last  year  com- 
pleted reconnoissance  surveys  cover- 
ing more  than  3,000,000  acres  in  the 
lower  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California, 
and  2,287,360  acres  in  Wisconsin. 


I  Want  200 
ional 
en 


I  have 
ope  nings 
right  now 
for  men  of 
mechanical    X  «*\ 
ability— who  want 
to  be  something 
better.    If  you  have 
"etick-to-it  ivene68*' 
—determination  to  suc- 
ceed—a  little  money— I 
will  teach  you  the  beet  busi- 
ness now  open  to  young  men. 

A  NATION-WIDE  DEMAND 

Through    national   advertising  I 
have  created  a  nation-wide  demand 
for  my  Standardized  Tire  Repair 
Service.    Right  now  there  are  at 
least  200  important  centers  where 
autoists  are  demanding  my  service 
at-<l  cannot  get  it.    I  want  good  men 
for  these  centers.    I  sell  you  a  mach- 
ine to  do  this  work— you  become  Us 
sole  owner.   I  teach  you  either  by 
mail  or  in  my  FREE  training  school. 
You  become  an  expert — you  know 
the  construction — the  inner  mechan- 
ism of  the  tire  and  tire  building.  If 
yon  have  a  little  selling  ability— 
your  success  is  assured.  Auto 
owners  will  flock  to  your  place  of 
business— they  will  give  you  the 
preference  because  they 
know  you  are  a  train- 
ed  man. 


BIG 

PROFITS 


There  Is  almost  noIimit, 
to  the  profits.  You  can  add 
accessories  to  your  line  and 
sell  tires  besides  repairing 
them.  I  am  prepared  to  I 
help  you  do  this.  If  you  l__ 
see  no  metal  sign  of  the "  Man 
and  Machine"  write  me  per- ' 
sonally  and  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
get  started.    Don't  delay- 
write  me  today. 

14.  HAYWOOD,  Pres. 

THE  HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

862  N.  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


POSTPAID 


My  Copyrighted  Book  "How  to  Judge  Engines" 

tells  how  high-grade  semi-steel  engines 
are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  how 
common  coal  oil  in  a  WITTE  reduces  power 
cost  65  per  cent.  Write/ 
today  and  get  my  "How  ' 
-to-Make-Money" 
folder,  and  latest 
WITTE  Engine 
prices.  Ed.H.Witl 

WITTE  ENGINEW0RKS 

2150  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2t56  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  Seed  Corn 


We  hove  the  finest  Reid'e  Yellow  Dent,  teaming, 
and  Johnson  Oonnty  White  seed  corn  we  have  grown 
in  four  years.  Thousands  of  shipments  have  already 
be.'.i  made,  each  making  a  satisfied  customer. 

This  oorn  fsbredouourownfarins.  and  all  is  placed 
In  our  heated  plants  in  the  fall  whfcre  it  is  protected 
oil  wintor  from  frost.  Hundredsof  tests showagermi- 
nation  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  In  every  case  we  guar- 
antee 95  per  cent  and  you  have  12  days  in  which  to 
test  and  inspeot.  Bend  for  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog.  Free.  Much  wheat  is  dead  and  good  seed 
house  corn  will  be  scarce.  Order  while  the  supply 
lasts.  All  orders  for  the  above  varieties  can  be  filled 
same  day  received.   We  handle  no  crib  corn. 

"The  Seed  Bouse  on  the  Farm" 
W.  T.  AINSWORTH  &  SONS.  BosL6.  Muon  City.  III. 
iiuiTiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiimi 


WELL 


WELL 


DRILLING 
PAYS 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 
WILLIAMS  BROS.,  466  W.  Stale  St.  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


h'JA     ornamental  fence 

iUdeaiirm*— "'I  ■tool.  Handsome,  coeta  1 
lesa  thmi  wood,  moro  durable.  We  can  1 
aavo  you  money.   Writ*  lor  it—  cata-  1 
log-  and  and  apaclal  prices. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO.      ^  1 
tf,      461  North  Stroat,    Kokoma.  Ind.  | 

INVENT 


SOMETHING,  11  May 
lirlnt;  Wealth.          I  tee 

Book  trll.Kl.alt.-lt  I  anil 

How  to  Obtain  a  Patent 


 —    —  —    —      How  to  <  M't  it  1 11  a  iw 

through  Our  Credit  System.  Send  Sketch.  Fn  r  Opinion 
to  p.u-ntai.lllty.  TALBERT  *  I'ARKEB. 

Patent  Lawyers,        r.ih-rt  Bldr., Washington. P.C, 


D  A  TTKTTABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
F  A  I  I1  VI  I  faeturera  want  Owen  Patents.  Send  for 
1  nililll,  free  book,;  Inventions  wanted,  etc. 
I  heln  vou  market  your  Invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  110  Owrt.  Bid,..  W.riihinto..  P.  C 


PATENTS 


 WATS*ON   B.  COLEMAN. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free 
Highest  references.     Best  results 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

Mors  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined, 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet^"^^'' 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Bl.tchford  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Dept.  18   Wank.aan,  111. 


Where  Can 
You  Market 

your  products  to  ths  best  advantage? 
Consider  that  matter  THOROUGHLY 
before  you  plant  your  dollnrt.  The 
(oil  may  be  good,  but.  If  the  market* 
are  poor,  YOU  loee. 

Nebraska  toll  It  not  only  rich  and 
productive  (no  lime  nor  fertilize™ 
needed),  but  Omaha,  "The  Market 
Town,'1 — sound  at  a  gold  dollar  and 
surrounded  by  the  bttt  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  country  In  the  world 
—  offers  advantages  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  market. 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  Nebraska 
farmt.   Let  me  tend  to  you  authentic 
Information,  absolutely  FREE. 
8.  A.  SMITH,  Colonisation  &  industrial  A,t. 
Union  Pacific  System 

Room  1063.  E.  P.  Bldi.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


A  Fine  Bed  of  Fancy,  Heavily 
Fruiting  Everbearing  Straw- 
berry Plants  Is  Offered 
You  at  Our  Expense. 

THESE  guaranteed  true  to  name  Ever- 
bearing Strawberry  plants  are  just 
what  their  name  implies  and  if  set  in 
your  garden  during  the  spring  months  will 
become  thoroughly  rooted  and  will  bear  a 
heavy  crop  of  fine,  big,  red,  deliciously  flavored 
strawberries  all  through  July,  August,  September 
and  until  stopped  by  severe  freezing  weather  in 
late  fall  of  same  year. 

Wonderful  Root  System 

The  Everbearing  varieties 
have  a  much  heavier  root  sys- 
tem than  the  common  sorts, 
often  going  into  the  soil  to  the 
distance  of  a  foot  and  a 
quarter.  This  gets  the  roots 
down  into  the  moist  soil  and 
enables  the  plants  to  produce 
fine  large  berries  right  along 
during  hot.  dry  summer 
weather. 

We  are  glad  to  help  intro- 
duce these  valuable  plants,  and 
if  you  will  accept  our  offer  and 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to 
us  at  once,  we  will  have  our 
nursery  send  you  the  DOZEN 
ASSORTED  EVERBEARING 
PLANTS  at  proper  time  for  planting  in  your 
locality,  and  include  with  them  a  plant  of  a 
new  $1,000  variety  for  good  measure  on  the  deal. 


OUT  WEST  STORIES 


The  Spirit  of  the  River 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
I  lneiose  SO  cents,  for  which  send  me  The 
Fanning  Business  (or  one  year,  and  as  a 
gift,  a  dozen  assorted  Everbearing  Straw- 
berry Plants,  to  be  sent  at  the  proper  time 
for  planting  In  my  locality,  and  also  a  plant 
of  a  new  $1,000  variety. 


Nana   ........ .......    . . 


■trest.  R.  F.  D. 


City   Btata. 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business.  We  are  care- 
ful to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  persons. 


TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  422 
Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  Mo.,  is  giving 
away  free  a  new  book  which  tells  of  a 
simple  home  solution  that  raises  98%  of 
all  chicks  hatched  and  cures  white  diar- 
rhoea over  night.  All  poultry  raisers 
should  write  for  this  valuable  free  book. 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
(Begun  in  No.  5,  April  21.  Sub- 
scriptions can  begin  with  that  issue 
or  back  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
news  stands,  our  agents  or  by  mail 
from  the  office  of  publication.) 

PART  II 

J7AR  in  the  North  woods  there  had 
been  no  snow.  Day  after  day  of 
heavy  rains  had  filled  the  streams 
and  swollen  them  to  twice  their  orig- 
inal size.  They  now  roared  on  thru 
the  woods,  taking  with  them  the 
twigs  and  smaller  limbs  of  the  trees 
which  lay  in  their  path.  And,  deep 
in  the  woods,  a  big  man  stood,  and 
as  he  worked,  his  back  steamed  with 
his  labors.  The  muscles  stood  out  in 
his  shirt,  while  up  and  down  and 
round  in  easy,  rhythmic  swinging 
blows  fell  his  glistening  ax,  and  the 
white  and  yellow  chips  flew  about 
his  head  in  a  perfect  shower.  Stump 
after  stump,  with  the  new  white 
scars,  showed  how  the  monarchs  of 
the  forest  had  fallen  to  the  woods- 
man as  his  spoil.  And  biggest, 
strongest  of  the  lumber  men  was  Jan 
Cregier.  Rather  than  eat,  he  worked, 
and  worked  mightily. 

For  now  in  his  ears,  and  thru  his 
veins,  rang  the  heavy,  dull  tone  of 
the  river.  It  rose  and  fell  and  tore 
along,  and  taking  strength  from  its 
little  tributaries,  it  plunged  ahead, 
reckless,  powerful,  and  uncurbed. 
Grim  lines  flitted  about  the  big  man's 
face,  and  each  time,  as  the  shiny 
blade  buried  itself  in  the  tree  trunk, 
his  breath  puffed  out  with  a  hoarse, 
raw  sound. 

Jan  Cregier's  whole  body  was  a 
wealth  of  motion,  energy,  and  power. 
His  being  was  awakened — and  all  at 
the  call  of  the  river. 

With  one  mighty  effort  he  threw 
the  ax  into  the  forest,  far  behind  him, 
and,  cursing  to  himself,  he  left  the 
spot  on  a  lope.  It  was  but  the  work 
of  a  moment  to  step  into  the  canoe, 
and  in  another  second  he  was  pad- 
dling furiously  downstream.  Bent 
on  a  mission  that  fired  his  mind,  his 
blades  beat  the  water,  and  the  pow- 
erful current  lifted  his  little  boat  on 
its  broad  breast  and  swung  him 
downstream.  A  sort  of  wild  exhil- 
aration filled  his  being.  His  voice 
rose  to  a  song,  and  its  bigness  filled 
the  valleys  and  the  woods.  Men  deep 
in  the  forest  heard  the  tune,  and 
lifted  wondering  faces  in  the  direc- 
tion from  whence  it  came.  Jan  had 
gone  wild  with  the  river,  and  his 
own  voice  roared  apace  with  the 
noises  of  the  angry  stream. 

Past  a  shanty  town  he  shot,  and 
dexterously  dodged  a  nest  of  raft 
logs.  A  few  men  tumbled  hurriedly 
out  of  the  cabins  when  they  heard 
his  voice. 

"It  is  River  Jan,"  they  said,  and 
watched  the  small  craft  far  beyond, 
swiftly  flying  in  the  flecked  waters. 
Hour  after  hour  went  by.  Unceasing- 
ly the  man  plied  the  paddle,  until  at 
last  he  came  again  to  Duquesne.  The 
same  little  store  cabin  was  there,  the 
same  clearing,  and  in  the  doorway, 
smoking  his  pipe,  stood  the  figure  of 
Graves.  For  a  moment  he  stared, 
then  the  pipe  dropped  to  the  ground, 
and  the  little  figure  scurried  into  its 
lair,  with  the  shouts  of  Jan  and  the 
roar  of  the  river  booming  across  the 
water. 

With  long  hair  snapping  in  the 
wind,  Jan  Cregier  came  out  of  the 
forest  to  revenge  himself.  He  jumped 
madly  from  the  canoe,  and  splashed 
thru  the  shallow  water  to  the  land. 
A  swift  lope  brought  him  to  the  cabin 
door,  and  he  plunged  within.  Until 
that  moment,  when  he  stood  facing 
the  armed  Graves,  Jan  did  not  real- 
ize just  what  he  had  come  for.  Then, 
quite  suddenly,  he  remembered.  Cau- 
tiously he  advanced,  step  by  step, 
while  behind  the  shiny  revolver  was 
the  pale,  frightened  face  of  the  store- 
keeper. 

"You  took  my  timber  land,"  gasped 


By  Paul  Crissey 

the  big  woodsman,  a  spasm  of  hate 
crossing  his  face.  The  gun  never 
wavered.  Jan  took  a  single  step 
forward.  "I  want  that  paper;  and, 
by  God,  I'll  have  it!  I'll  break  you!" 
he  threatened. 

Graves  never  wavered. 

"One  step  more  and  I  fire!"  he  an- 
swered, coolly. 

"D — n  you  and  your  gun!" 
screamed  Jan,  and  he  rushed  for- 
ward. There  was  the  crisp  pop  of 
the  explosion  and  the  sound  of  a  steel- 
jacketed  bullet.  A  slow,  rending 
moan  came  from  the  man  with  the 
gun,  and  he  was  locked  in  the  woods- 
man's embrace.  From  Jan's  shoulder 
came  a  little  red  spurt  that  he 
brushed  at  hurriedly,  then  forgot, 
for  the  quarry  in  his  arms  was  fight- 
ing, wriggling,  and  twisting,  and 
sinking  his  long  teeth  into  the 
wounded  man's  flesh. 

"I'll  break  you!"  muttered  Jan, 
and  he  tightened  his  arms  about  the 
writhing  Graves.  For  a  second  they 
struggled;  th°n,  with  a  superhuman 
effort,  the  storekeeper  flung  the  big 
man  away  from  him.  But  he  was 
back  in  a  moment,  and  they  rolled 
upon  the  floor.  In  Jan's  ears  was 
still  the  angry  roar  of  the  river,  but 
he  did  not  know  that  miles  upstream 
the  giant  dam  at  the  mill  had  broken, 
and  was  letting  an  angry  flood  of 
water  down  into  the  narrow  channel. 
His  strength  stayed  with  him,  and 
his  arms  crushed  about  those  of  the 
littlo  man  who  was  fighting  for  his 
life. 

Once  the  storekeeper  loosened  his 
left  hand,  and  it  quickly  sought  his 
belt.  A  knife  flashed  hungrily  in  the 
air,  but  the  calloused  hand  of  Jan 
closed  about  it  and  wrenched  it  from 
his  grasp.  Useless,  the  steel  clat- 
tered to  the  floor,  and  lay  there  glis- 
tening in  the  sunlight.  Slowly  Jan's 
free  hand  clutched  at  Graves'  throat, 
and  once  it  closed  about  it,  but  the 
storekeper  shook  it  off.  A  second 
time  he  reached  the  same  position, 
and  again  Graves  shook  it  off.  This 
time  he  had  coiled  his  body,  and  the 
recoil  had  raised  the  big  man  high 
in  the  air.  As  he  came  down,  it  was 
with  knees  doubled  up.  He  struck 
Graves  about  in  the  waist,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  storekeeper  relaxed 
slowly,  while  his  face  became  as 
white  as  wax.  It  was  the  end.  With 
every  bit  of  breath  gone  for  the  mo- 
ment from  his  body,  the  smaller  man 
could  do  nothing  but  lie  in  a  faint 
and  gasp  and  cough. 

Jan  Cregier  sat  heavily  on  the  limp 
body  and  waited  for  his  enemy  to 
recover.  Then,  when  the  first  signs 
of  life  returned,  he  stood  up.  After 
a  moment  or  two  Graves  staggered 
to  his  feet,  and  weakly  grasped  the 
counter  for  support. 

"Where  is  that  paper — the  one  I 
sign?"  asked  Jan. 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  mut- 
tered the  other  man. 

To  show  his  disbelief  in  this  state- 
ment, Jan  slashed  the  storekeeper 
across  the  face  a  harsh  blow,  and  he 
fell  like  lead  to  the  floor. 

Again  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  and 
again  Jan  asked  the  question.  He 
answered  the  same  way,  and  again 
he  was  knocked  to  the  floor.  His 
face  was  ghastly  to  behold  now,  and 
the  bright  red  blood  was  coursing 
down  his  features  and  soaking  his 
shirt. 

The  third  time  Jan  helped  him  up, 
and  held  him  half-suspended  and 
limp  before  him. 

"I  want  them — the  paper  I  signed 
— and  my  land!  Where  are  they?" 
cried  Jan.  He  shook  the  man  in  his 
powerful  grasp,  much  as  a  dog  would 
shake  a  rat.  Graves  was  half  dead, 
and  his  face  looked  like  a  plowed 
field.  Jan  was  relentless,  and  he 
offered  but  one  chance  to  the  man 
who  had  cheated  him. 

"I  don't  know,"  Graves  muttered 


thickly,  after  a  time.  "The  girl— I— 
think— she— took    them — when  you 

left!" 

"Where  is  she?"  asked  Jan,  and  he 
shook  the  wretched  creature  again. 

"Gone — gone,"  cried  Graves,  "gone 
out  on  the  river!" 

That  was  enough  for  the  wild  man 
of  the  forest.  He  wanted  to  hear  no 
more.  Abruptly  he  dropped  the  limp 
figure,  and  it  sank  to  the  floor,  moan- 
ing softly  and  babbling  incoherently. 

Once  more  he  plunged  to  the  river 
bank  and  stared  wildly  at  the  sight 
he  saw  there.  Where,  a  few  mo- 
ments before  had  been  an  angry 
river,  there  was  now  a  thoroly  crazed 
one.  The  great  log  boom  had  re- 
leased a  veritable  flood,  and  the  noise 
of  its  coming  was  like  the  roar  of  a 
hundred  cannon.  Jan  felt  a  sudden 
pang  of  fear.  If  Julie  were  on  the 
river  and  had  not  reached  shelter 
she  would  surely  be  killed  by  the 
great  stream  which  had  dominated 
his  life.  His  eye  caught  sight  of  a 
speck  far  up  on  the  splotched  surface 
of  the  first  great  wave  of  the  flood. 
A  moment  and  it  was  near  enough  to 
distinguish.  He  saw,  dimly,  some- 
thing waving  In  the  air. 

"A  broken  paddle,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
stripped  off  his  heavier  clothing. 

Riding  high  in  a  small  canoe  came 
the  girl,  Julie.  She  had  broken  her 
paddle,  the  only  fighting  chance  left 
with  which  to  combat  the  flood. 
Quickly  Jan  caught  the  drift  of  the 
current  and  waited  for  a  moment. 
The  canoe  and  the  girl  were  rush- 
ing downstream  with  terrific  speed. 

Suddenly  Jan  threw  himself  into 
the  water  and  rose  to  the  surface  in 
a  cloud  of  spray  and  foam.  Inch  by 
inch  he  fought  his  way  to  midstream, 
and  there,  swept  by  the  current,  he 
trod  water  until  the  fragile  boat 
caught  up.  The  undercurrents 
sucked  hungrily  at  his  feet  and  his 
eyes  started  from  his  head.  His 
breath  came  short,  in  sobs,  and  his 
teeth  were  clinched.  The  bullet  hole 
in  his  shoulder  was  beginning  to  tell 
upon  his  strength,  but  with  a  dogged 
tenacity  he  hung  on,  and  managed  to 
keep  his  head  above  water.  A  great 
log  grazed  him  once,  and  the  suc- 
tion of  it  dragged  him  along.  For  a 
moment  he  thought  the  big  river 
would  win.  It  was  his  fight,  and  he 
fought,  not  as  his  own  people  had 
fought,  with  a  strength  of  land  and 
earth,  but  with  a  strength  of  the 
river  itself.  That  which  had  ruled 
his  life  was  now  trying  to  rule  it  out 
of  existence. 

A  second  later,  when  the  last  of 
his  power  was  fading,  a  dark  object 
shot  suddenly  by,  and  he  saw  the 
face  of  Julie,  pale,  frightened,  yet 
determined.  Weakly  he  raised  one 
hand  and  the  girl  plunged  her  own 
into  the  water  to  meet  his.  For  an 
age,  it  seemed  to  him,  the  strain  of 
his  arm  was  terrific,  then  slowly  but 
surely  he  was  dragged  along  by  the 
water.  Another  swinging  log  came 
down  with  the  flood  and  battered  at 
his  body.  The  girl,  breathing  as 
heavily  as  did  he  himself,  slowly 
pulled  his  head  and  shoulders  above 
water,  and  in  another  second  the 
small  boat  had  completed  a  big  circle 
and  glided  into  calm  water  directly 
across  from  the  storekeeper's  cabin. 

Almost  unconscious,  Jan,  aided  by 
Julie,  dragged  himself  over  the  side 
of  the  boat  and  landed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  craft.  The  soft  face  of  the  girl 
pressed  against  his  wet  one  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  raised  his  head 
above  the  side  of  the  boat. 

Across  the  stretch  of  water  he 
could  see  the  huddled  figure  of 
Graves  in  the  doorway,  and  as  he 
watched,  the  huddled  figure  slowly 
raised  itself  to  its  elbow.  Jan  saw 
a  puff  of  white  smoke,  and  then 
heard  a  rifle  bullet  whistle  over  the 
boat.  A  moment  more  he  watched 
the  writhing  figure  across  the  water. 
Continued  on  Page  93 
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dirty-Two  Styles 


One  to  Eight  Borne** 


A  Wonderful 
Difference" 


wrote  the  man  who  had  tried  all 
lights  and  found  kerosene  in  Angle 
Lamps  best  and  cheapest.  We  want 
yon  to  make  a  SO  days'  trial  test. 
Find  out  about  this  strong,  clear,  unshad- 
owed light  by  actual  use.  No  smoke,  odor 
or  danger.  One  quart  o£  kerosene  burns  16 
hours:  little  attention  and  no  technical 
knowledge  required.  No  pipes  to  clog,  no 
mantles,  no  valves  to  get  out  of  order,  no 
beat,  no  nndershadow.  Wonderful  eye 
comfort.  Send  post  card  for  Catalog  No.  25 

The  Angle  Manufacturing  Company 
244-246  West  234  Street        New  York  City 

ANGLE  CAMPS 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Concreting  In  Your  Section 


.  /  Yon  can  easily  earn  98  to  120  a  day  with  a  Shel- 
/  don  Batch  Mixer. Oar  customers  are  doing  It  right 
/now.  Tbe  job*  go  to  the  man  with  a  Sheldon  Mixer 
f  every  time.  Saves  labor  of  1  to  4  men,  according  to 
size  of  Job.  Or,  If  you  buy  machine  for  your  own  use, 
you  can  make  many  timea  its  cost  in  a  season  by 
renting  it  to  your  neighbors. 
Build  Your  Own  Silo,  Tanks,  Troughs, 
Floors,  Foundations,  Buildings,  Etc. 
Outof  concrete  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer.  The  ideal 
machine  for  farm  use.  Built  by  a  farmer  for  farmers. 
Will  pay  forltaelf  on  first  small  job.  Beata  hand  mix- 
ing a  mile.  And,  if  s  a  lot  cheaper  too.  Takes  the  back- 
ache oat  of  concrete.  Makes  possible  those  many  smal  I 
improvements  on  tbe  farmjyou  wouldn't  do  without 

r  it.  ImpcoTffoaaf  that  utc  ti/nas.Ubor  »od  rooney  and  add  mtr/ 
V  dollar*  to  th«  value,  of  roar  Una.   Just  tbe  machine  you  need. 

MakeYour  Own  Concrete  Mixer. 

it  a  cost  so  low  you  can  not  afford  to 
kmlx  concrete  by  the  shovel  method. 
Along  with  our  Iron  parts  we  send 
Frt*  Plans  and  permitfor  making 
your  own  machine.  Or,  we  will  sell 

voa  the  complete  machine.  Two  atylca. 
band  or  power.  Will  mix  2  1-2  en.  ft.  a 
minute.  Keep*  1  to  6  men  boar.  Has 
chain  drive,  •elf-tilting  dump,  aaaily 
moved ^nd  ail  Darts  guaranteed.  Does 
work  equal  to  feSO  machioee,  costs  leaa 
I  tnan  1-10  aa  much.  Mo  other  machine 
<  like  it.  Patented. 

k  Write  For  FREE  Catalog 
and  Special  Offer 

re  our  fall  hoe.  Sold  direct  to  too  on 

.  m  arpsrantee,   backed  by  SO  daya 

I  trial  .Ten  men  wantZd  in  every  county 
L  riant  now  to  accept  oar  trptxai  offer, 
I  which  will  help  yon  secure  a  macnlno 
Tat  little  or  do  coat.  Write  ua  today 
Iforcataloff  and  partlculara  of  offer. 
SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 
Box    -'".17        Nahawka,  Neb. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

*T»  Fifty    thousand  are  now  in 

^Bk        use   on   the   finest   farms  in 
ejHa^W  America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
EE^H     —this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
|^B9^M     dered  everywhere — should  be 
I^HaLSl      °i  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  is 
advancing   like    the    price  of 
j»?5J--2>;        wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting    for    your  silo 
now.    It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  Hti  II  have  opening*  for  a  Limit, 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
6<M  "Jm'on  B-.,li.n«.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
669  Exchaaa*  BUlg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

669  Indiana  Bu.ld.n*  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Li.«  Stock  Euk.  Bid*.  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA     LATEST     OCftlC'S  " 


iBBBsaaBBBasaW**  ^rMe.  Powerful.  Reliable.  Mas- 

^■MhSt^  sure.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
^3sf  "^S»  neavy  work.  Uses  Cheap-rut  Fuel. 
~~ ^"*»|9»*  f"111  X  *o  X  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Month*  Trial.  Cm  my  Tormm.  Bizea 
IK  to  22  H-P.  K».y  to  start.  No  Crankias;.  No 
batteries.  10  Yaar  Guarantee..  Most  praetieal  engine 
•vsr  bniK.      EniriM  book  fr-»      A  Postal  brings  It. 

TMsT  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURINO  CO., 
1M1  Klnsj  •  treat,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


Garden  Reduces  Expenses 
THE  garden  is  the  quickest  and  best 
means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Present  food  prices  can  best  be 
reduced  by  growing  a  new  supply  of 
food.  It  will  take  several  months  to 
produce  a  surplus  of  many  food  prod- 
ucts such  as  meat,  potatoes  and  flour. 
Furthermore,  the  effect  of  this  sur- 
plus on  the  price  which  the  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  is  doubtful. 

By  planting  a  garden,  the  con- 
sumer can  relieve  the  food  shortage 
directly  in  a  few  weeks.  He  can  sub- 
stitute his  fresh  garden  vegetables 
for  canned  products  and  for  many  of 
the  high-priced  staples.  Every  avail- 
able foot  of  land  should  be  planted  to 
some  food  crop.  In  this  way  the 
waste  places  will  contribute  to  the 
necessary  supply  of  food. 

The  earliest  garden  crops  are 
those  which  thrive  in  cool  weather 
and  which  are  more  or  less  frost  re- 
sistant The  first  crops  which  may 
be  planted  are  onions,  peas,  salsify, 
spinach  and  parsnips.  Later,  lettuce, 
radishes,  parsley  and  chard  may  be 
planted.  Succession  plantings  of  let- 
tuce and  radishes  should  be  made  be- 
cause both  have  a  short  harvesting 
period.  Another  group  of  cool  weath- 
er crops  includes  beets,  carrots, 
cauliflower  and  cabbage. 

Stay  With  It  All  Summer 
'J'HIS  year  a  garden  fever  has 
spread  not  only  over  the  villages 
and  towns,  but  perhaps  more  into 
the  larger  cities.  The  main  trouble 
is  that  this  fever  does  not  last  long. 
Any  one  who  tackles  the  home  gar- 
den hard  enough  and  takes  time  to 


work  out  the  problem  may  have  a 
supply  of  sauce,  salad  and  relishes 
in  the  spring,  vegetables  thruout  the 
summer,  shelves  of  canned  vegeta- 
bles in  the  fall,  and  others  stored 
in  the  cellar  for  winter  use.  The 
home  garden  may  yield  as  high  as 
$100  worth  of  produce  for  the  skill- 
ful gardener,  and  even  a  half-dozen 
tomato  vines  trained  on  the  back 
fence  are  worth  while. 

The  essentials  for  a  good  garden 
are:  Soil  well  tilled  and  fertilized; 
careful,  but  not  too  ambitious,  plans; 
reliable  seed;  careful  planting,  water- 
ing, hoeing  and  weeding,  and  judicious 
harvesting. 

Sun-scald 

QUN-SCALD  of  fruit  trees  is  caused 
by  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing of  plant  tissue  on  the  southwest 
side  of  tree  trunks.  Altho  the  amount 
of  injury  is  said  to  vary  greatly  with 
the  season,  it  is  often  found  in  the 
most  northern  orchards,  and  espe- 
cially on  apple  trees.  Sun-scald 
seems  to  be  a  late  winter  injury  as 
distinguished  from  crown  rot,  which 
is,  perhaps,  an  early  winter  injury. 
Sun-scald  is  said  not  to  be  due  to 
late  growth  or  unripened  condition 
of  the  trees  in  the  fall,  while  crown 
rot  is  due  to  this  cause.  A  practi- 
cal method  of  preventing  sun-scald 
is  to  spray  or  paint  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  with  whitewash  in  fall  or  early 
winter.  It  is  probable  that  this 
method  of  treatment  may  not  come 
into  general  use  because  there  are  so 
many  years  of  immunity  from  sun- 
scald,  when  such  treatment  is  un- 
necessary, for  once  when  it  would 
be  necessary. 


WANTED— MEN 
WHO  WILL  VOLUNTEER! 


J^T  THE  time  we  go  to  press  it 
looks  as  if  our  Government  will 
call  first  for  volunteers,  and  *if  500,- 
000  good,  sound  men  volunteer  with- 
in a  few  weeks  to  defend  the  honor 
of  their  country,  conscription  will 
not  be  enforced  now,  or  at  least  will 
be  delayed. 

It  has  always  been  believed  by 
many  that  if  our  country  should  be 
attacked,  as  it  has  been — our  ships 
sunk  and  our  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren drowned  like  rats — a  volunteer 
Army  of  a  million  men  could  be 
raised  over  night.  If  this  war  had 
come  on  suddenly,  no  doubt  the 
theory  would  work  out.  The  length 
of  time  we  have  been  facing  this  sit- 
uation, however,  has  given  the  ele- 
ment in  the  United  States  who  are 
citizens  of  or  descendants  of  enemy 
countries  an  opportunity  to  work  up 
as    much    sentiment    as  possible 


against  war.  The  result  today  of  an 
attempt  to  obtain  all  the  men  needed 
for  military  or  naval  purposes,  vol- 
untarily, is  in  doubt. 

During  our  acute  situation  with 
Mexico,  many  hundreds  of  men 
signed  a  coupon  in  The  Farming 
Business  offering  their  services,  with 
mine,  for  the  duration  of  war  with 
Mexico.  One  fact  is  certain — the 
United  States  must  raise  an  Army 
one  way  or  the  other.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  prefer  to  volunteer  instead 
of  being  forced  to  serve. 

If  we  fail  to  get  a  volunteer  Army 
in  this  country,  it  will  weaken  us  in 
the  eyes  of  the  enemy  and  will  to  a 
certain  extent  discredit  our  Ameri- 
can manhood. 

Read  over  the  blank  printed  below, 
and  if  you  feel  the  same  about  it  as 
I  do,  sign  the  application  for  service 
and  send  it  to  me. 


FARMS  WANTED  2.^  L5L^Pro*: 

arties.   Mo  Agents.   Com  Bank  References. 

The  UnictM  Realty  <V  Exchange  Co..  Peru,  III. 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FARMING 
Er  sr.MBSS  la  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing thesa  advertisements  pleasa  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  Id  The  Farming  Business." 


APPLICATION  FOR  SERVICE 

W.  D.  BOYCE, 

Publisher  of  The  Farming  Business, 
Chicago,  HI. 

You  are  hereby  authorized  to  offer  my  services,  with  your  own, 
to  our  Government  for  enlistment  in  the  United  States  Army  for 
the  period  in  which  our  country  is  at  war. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Age  


Date  and  place  of  birth  

My  height  is  Weight. 


I  am  married  My  occupation  is  

(Yes  or  No) 

Previous  service  in  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Revenue  Cutter 

Service  or  National  Guard  

(State  length  of  service  and  character  of  discharge) 

I  desire  to  be  enlisted  in  

(State  whether  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Artillery  or  Aviation  Corps) 
I  am  physically  and  mentally  qualified  for  such  service. 


Name  Date. 


Home  address  State. 

(Town  and  Street  No.  or  R.  F.  D.  Route) 


Direct 
Factory 

Prices 
JO -Day 


Gives  One 
Man  the 
Power 
of  a  Giant 


This  powerful  all  steel  One  Man  Stump 
Puller  yanks  out  any  stump  easily  and  quickly 
—no  horses  necessary.  Clears  an  acre  from 
one  anchor.  Patented  cable  take  up  does 
away  with  winding  up  slack  cable.  Three 
speeds— when  stump  loosens  increase  the 
speed  and  save  time.  Tremendous  power 
gained  by  leverage  principle.  Works  in  any 
position.  Easily  moved  on  its  big  broad 
wheels.  Can  be  reversed  under  strain. 

Sold  on  15  year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 
Used  by  the  KIRSTIN  METHOD  we  guar- 
antee a  saving  of  10%  to  50%  over  any  other 
way  of  clearing  land  for  the  plow.  Ten-day 
trial  on  your  stump  land.  You  can  make 

Big  Money  for  Yoartelf 
under  our  Profit  Sharing  Plan.  Write  today 
for  that  plan  and  our  big.  Free,  illustrated 
book,"  The  Gold  in  Your  Stump  Land." 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
146  Ludington  Street,  Escanaba,  Michigan 
Largest  makers  in  the  world  of  Stump  Pullers— 

both  one  man  and  horse  power. 
1716  


1  QAO  The  Seventy-Fifth  1  Q 1  H 
JL  Ot«      Anniversary  of  jLsjlI 


LIGHT  DRAFT 
PLOWS 

Built  for  the  Field  Test. 

Three-Quarters  of  a  Century  of  "Knowing 
How"  Hammered  Into  Every 
One  of  Them. 

The  product  of  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  has 
always  been  noted  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
great  strength  and  ease  of  operation.  It  was  upon 
such  a  basis  that  the  founders  of  this  business  made 
their  implements,  established  their  reputation,  and 
built  their  factory.  It  is  upon  the  same  foundation 
that  the  business  has  been  carried  on  to  this  day, 
and  in  1917  we  celebrate  our  Diamond  Jubilee;  75 
years  of  practical  experience  gained  through  con- 
stantly striving  to  provide  for  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  three  generations  of  American  farmers. 

For  an  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  have 
met  the  demand,  and  today  we  operate  the  largest 
and  oldest  permanently  established  plow  factory  in 
the  whole  world.    "It's  the  way  we  build  them." 


Light  Draft  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and 
Cultivators  are  made  in  all  types  and  sizes, 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  sections,  and 
are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

We  also  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Trac- 
tion Engine  Plows  produced,  and  we  have  a  special 
catalog  devoted  to  these  famous  plows. 

The  F**fc©  Little  Genius 
Engine  Gang  Plow 

was  the  most  popular  plow  shown  at  all  points  oa 
the  1916  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 

We  will  send  P  &  O  Catalogs  to  any  address. 
While  P  &  O  Implements  are  sold  only  through 
established  implement  dealers,  we  welcome  corres- 
pondence from  farmers  in  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company- 
Canton,  Illinois 

Kansas  City  Dallas  Minneapolis 

Omaha  Portland  (Ore.)  St.  Louis 

Sioux  Falls     Spokane      Denver   Oklahoma  City 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


Hide  In  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  It  out  of  your  commissions 
on  sales,  my  agents  are  making  money  Shlpmentsare 
Flv..Pa...,34.7  H.  P.,   f  MsSK  tire.  E^&r.^la 
or  money  back. 
Writo  mt  once  for 
my  48-pure  caU- 
loir  and  all  partic- 
ular*. AdtlrennJ. 
H.    Buita.  Pros. 
Dept.  4 -MO. 
Oelco  Ignition-Elect,  ste.  &  Lts. 
BCSll  JBOTlJIl  (.OJU'ANY.  Uu»ti  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois  l 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America.    Box  235.     Brallleboro.  Vl. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears 
In  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 
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erican  Fence 


Woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Big,  full  gauge 
wires — full  weight — full 

length  rolls.  Superior  quality 
galvanizing— proof  against  hardest 
weather  conditions. 


American  Steel  Fence  Posts  last  a  life- 
time. Hold  fence  secure  against  all 
conditions. 

Sent  Free—Our  Book,  "How  to  Build  a  Fence." 
Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago       New  York       Pittsburgh       Cleveland  Denver 

Awarded  Grand  Priie  at  Panama  Pacific  International  ExpontioB 
The  Supreme  Award  of  Merit 


Will  you  let  us  help  beautify  your  home  grounds  by 
sending  to  you,  at  our  expense,  this  Hardy  Landscape 
Collection  of  1 0  Ornamental  Trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs 
and  Plants?    See  offer  below. 

A  few  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
and  value  of  the  home  place.  In  the  above  collection  we  have  had  our 
nurseries  go  to  the  limit  in  making  up  a  LANDSCAPE  offer  that  will 
be  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  delight  to  all  lovers  of  beautiful 
home  grounds. 

This  Home  Landscape  Collection  consists  of  the  following  as 
shown  according-  to  numbers  on  above  illustration: 

Nos.  1  and  9 — 2  Flowering  Mt.  Ash  trees.  Extra  fine  shade  trees, 
covered  with  white  flowers  in  spring,  changing  to  red  berries  in  fall. 

Nos.  2  and  7 — 2  Japanese  Berberry.  Ornamental  shrub  that  bears 
red  berries  and  leaves  also  turn  to  a  beautiful  crimson  color  in 
autumn. 

Nos.  5  and  8 — 2  Spirea  Van  Houttei,  (Bridal  Wreath),  looks  like  a 
bank  of  white  snow  when  in  full  bloom  in  May  and  June. 

Nos.  3  and  4 — 2  Climbing  Roses.    One   red   and  one   white.  Both 

hardy  and  free  bloomers. 

No.  6 — 2  Oriental  Poppy  plants.  A  perennial  that  lives  out  of  doors 
over  winter,  and  like  peonies,  the  plants  grow  larg'er  and  bloom  more 
and  more  freely  as  the  years  go  by. 

Everything  in  this  offer  is  extra  HARDY  and  will  grow  and  thrive 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  With  each  collection  will  be  sent  simple 
cultural  directions  so  that  any  one  not  experienced  in  horticultural 
matters  can  easily  succeed  with  the  trees  and  plants. 

We  would  like  to  instruct  the  nurseries  to  reserve  one  of  these 
LANDSCAPE  COLLECTIONS  for  shipment  at  proper  time  for  plant- 
ing in  your  vicinity.  Just  read  over  our  offer,  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  to  us  at  once  and  we  will  see  that  these  10  fine  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  PLANTS  go  to  you  all  charges  prepaid  at  proper  time. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
I  inclose  50  cents,  for  which  send  me  The  Farming  Business  for  one  year,  and 
as  a  gift  your  Hardy  Landscape  Collection  of  10  Ornamental  Trees  and  Flowering 
Shrubs. 

Name  

Street,  R.  F.  D.  

Ctty    State  J 


r^ON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertise- 
ments you  read  in  The  Farming  Business. 
We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


Federal  and  State  Activities 

To  Solve  War-time  Food  Proble?ns 


^JNDER  the  plea,  "Serve  the  nation, 
more  food  this  year  is  patriot- 
ism," the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin urges  America  to  bend  every  ef- 
fort toward  raising  a  bumper  crop 
of  foodstuffs. 

In  advising  how  to  produce  more 
and  better  crops  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion lists  a  few  practices  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  farmers.  Among  them 
are  the  following: 

Avoid  trying  experimental  crops. 
Grow  staple  foods.  Use  good  seed. 
Treat  grains  for  smut.  Test  your 
seed.  Prepare  the  soil  thoroly.  Cul- 
tivate properly. 

SYNDICATE  of  New  York  bank- 
ers has  made  arrangements  for 
a  patriotic  farm  loan  of  $20,000,000. 
Under  this,  farmers  will  be  permit- 
ted to  borrow  sums  ranging  from  $50 
to  $500  on  their  personal  note,  with- 
out indorsement,  to  finance  the  plant- 
ing, harvesting,  and  marketing  of 
crops.  The  money  will  be  loaned  at 
4%  per  cent  interest. 

NORTH  DAKOTA'S  agricultural 
forces  for  the  war  will  be  mar- 
shaled under  the  direction  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
and  its  corps  of  field  workers,  who 
will  be  mustered  into  national  serv- 
ice soon.    Agents  have  begun  work 


already  In  twenty-one  counties  on 
efforts  to  increase  the  grain  acreage. 

QOV.  JAMES  WITHYCOMI1E  has 
written  President  Wilson  pledg- 
ing Oregon's  resources  to  the  nation 
and  suggesting  immediate  steps  to- 
ward conservation  of  breeding  Btock. 

1*IIE  cabinet  approved  Secretary 
Houston's  proposed  bill  empow- 
ering the  Council  of  National  Defense 
to  fix  maximum  and  minimum  prices 
for  food  and  authorizing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  license  food 
distributing  agencies. 

Secretary  Houston  announced  after 
the  meeting  that  he  would  prepare 
immediately  a  report  to  be  sent  to 
Congress  accompanying  a  draft  of 
this  suggested  legislation.  Mr.  Hous- 
ton wants  the  authority,  tho  he  will 
use  it  only  when  national  needs  re- 
quire it. 

A  White  House  farm,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wilson,  Is  to  be 
started  in  a  vacant  Government- 
owned  lot  diagonally  across  from  the 
executive  mansion.  The  farm  will  be 
used  as  an  object  lesson  to  visitors 
to  the  capitol  and  the  country  that 
the  chief  executive  of  the  nation 
proposes  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the 
recommendations  made  in  his  recent 
address  to  the  people  concerning 
conservation  of  all  food  supplies. 


Economy  in  Cabinet  Homes 

An  Example  We  All  Should  Follow 


jyjRS.  WILSON,  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Marshall,  wife  of  the 
vice  president,  and  the  wives  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  the  women  of  the  nation  to 
institute  social  and  household  econo- 
mies as  a  wartime  measure. 

The  statement,  which  was  issued 
by  Mrs.  Lansing,  wife  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  is  as  follows: 

"Mrs.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Marshall,  and 
the  women  of  the  cabinet,  realizing 
some  of  the  problems  this  country 
will  have  to  face  as  a  result  of  our 
being  in  a  state  of  war,  have  resolved 
to  reduce  their  living  to  a  simple 
form,  and  to  deny  themselves  all  un- 
necessary expenditures  while  the  war 
continues. 

"They  have  decided  to  omit  the 
usual  formal  entertaining,  and  to 
eliminate  largely  their  social  activi- 
ties so  they  will  be  enabled  to  give 
more  time  and  money  to  constructive 
preparedness  and  relief  work. 

"In  the  management  of  their  do- 
mestic economy  they  pledge  them- 
selves to  buy  inexpensive  clothing 


and  simple  food,  and  to  watch  and 
prevent  all  kinds  of  waste. 

"They  believe  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  country  should  be  given  to  the 
conservation  of  all  its  resources  and 
the  cultivation  of  all  available  land 
for  the  production  of  food,  that  it 
may  be  able  out  of  its  abundance  to 
help  those  who  are  in  such  desperate 
need. 

"They  make  an  appeal  to  all  the 
women  of  America  to  do  everything 
in  their  power,  along  these  lines,  not 
only  as  individuals,  but  by  organiz- 
ing, to  prevent  actual  suffering,  and 
to  hasten  the  end  of  the  struggle  for 
a  real  democracy." 

Mrs.  Baker,  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  said:  "It  is  said  that  the 
household  waste  in  this  country 
would  pay  the  entire  expense  of  run- 
ning the  Government,  Now,  in  a 
time  of  stress,  when  so  many  people 
are  undergoing  such  terrible  suffer- 
ing, not  the  least  being  lack  of  food, 
isn't  it  up  to  us  women  in  this  won- 
derful land  of  resource  and  plenty 
to  prevent  this  waste?" 


Montana  Seed  Association 


THE  Yellowstone  Valley  Seed  Grow- 
ers' Association  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  in- 
terest of  the  seed  growers,  largely  of 
Custer  County,  Montana.  The  Yel- 
lowstone Valley  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  localities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  alfalfa  seed  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  consequently  the  farm- 
ers growing  this  high  grade  of  al- 
falfa seed  want  the  credit.  Previous 
to  this  time  most  of  the  alfalfa  seed 
produced  in  Custer  County  was  sold, 
dirt  and  all,  to  the  Eastern  seed 
houses  and  wherever  else  it  could  be 
disposed  of,  usually  at  a  very  low 
price.  The  aim  of  the  association  is 
to  sell  only  high  grade  seed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  success  of  the  as- 
sociation depends  on  it  putting  out  a 
high  grade  alfalfa  seed.  This  will 
not  only  attract  buyers  for  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  will  establish  a  future 
reputation  for  the  organization. 

They  were  handicapped  in  several 
respects  this  season  on  account  of 
the  organization  being  new  and 
everything  having  to  be  built  from 


the  ground  floor.  Next  year  they  will 
profit  from  this  year's  experience. 
No  inexperienced  man  realizes  the 
work  connected  with  an  organization 
of  this  kind  until  he  has  gone  thru 
the  experience.  At  present  the  asso- 
ciation has  on  hand  approximately 
80,000  pounds  of  non-irrigated  alfalfa 
seed  ready  for  distribution.  This 
seed  has  been  cleaned  very  thoroly 
and  each  sack  tested  for  purity  and 
germination  power.  Every  sack  sent 
out  by  the  association  will  bear  a 
tag  showing  the  purity  and  germina- 
tion power  and  will  be  sealed,  the 
seal  bearing  the  initials  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  Eastern  seed  houses 
have  purchased  some  Montana  al- 
falfa seed  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  and  have  been  selling 
Montana-grown  alfalfa  seed  ever 
since. 


Systems  of  drains  in  land  that  has 
been  tilled,  but  that  was  more  or  less 
wet,  have  usually  paid  for  them- 
selves in  four  or  five  years,  and  often 
in  much  less  time. 
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To  Feed  Ourselves  in  This  Crisis 


permanently  or  temporarily  inca- 
pacitated for  active  military  duty, 
but  who  are  able  to  render  the  Gov- 
ernment equally  indispensable  serv- 
ice in  the  production  of  food,  sup- 
plies and  munitions. 

This  enlistment  should  include 
three  classes  of  men — men  beyond 
military  age,  men  of  military  age  but 
not  accepted  for  active  military  duty, 
and  boys  under  age  for  mlistment. 

The  Government  should  make 
plans  at  once  for  the  mobilization  of 
this  important  resource  for  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  other  necessities. 
This  proposed  enlistment  in  the  na- 
tional service  should  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  public  patriotic  service  in 
the  present  war  and  be  given  proper 
official  recognition. 


Price  Publicity  >"eeded 
TO  BRING  about  a  greater  equality 
of  distribution  with  reference  to 
the  consumptive  demands  of  popula- 
tion centers,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  sev- 
eral State  departments  should  ex- 
tend and  make  as  effective  as  possi- 
ble their  facilities  for  disseminating 
market  information.  This  extension 
should  include  the  publishing  as 
widely  as  possible  of  average  prices 
of  foods,  feeds  and  livestock,  par- 
ticularly the  prices  paid  by  the  War 
Department  where  its  purchases  are 
made  in  the  open  market 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  expand 
local  production  to  care  for  the  needs 
of  all  training  camps.  Steps  should 
be  taken  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, particularly  for  seeding  and  har- 
vesting, and,  if  necessary,  to  require 
that  preference  in  filling  orders  be 
given  to  urgently  needed  equipment 
of  this  character.  Steps  should  be 
taken  at  once  to  secure  preferred 
movements  of  freight  shipments  of 
farm  machinery,  seeds,  fertilizers 
and  spraying  materials. 

8nrrey  the  Food  Supply 
^THOROGOING  survey  of  the 
food,  labor  and  other  resources 
of  the  country  and  of  the  needs  of 
local  communities  is  recommended. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  should  be  given  power, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  secure  full 
information  regarding  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  nation  and  all  business 
enterprises  related  thereto.  Author- 
ity should  be  conferred  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  establish 
market  grades  and  classes  of  farm 
products,  including  seeds,  and  stand- 
ards for  receptacles  for  such  prod- 
ucts. These  measures  are  believed  to 
be  of  special  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  perishable  crops,  but  apply 


Continued  From  Page  85 

with  almost  equal  force  to  the 
staples. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  authorized  by  law  to  li- 
cense warehouses,  packing  plants, 
mills,  cold  storages,  produce  ex- 
changes, cooperative  and  other  ship- 
ping associations,  commission  mer- 
chants, auctioneers,  brokers,  jobbers, 
wholesale  distributors,  and  other  in- 
dividuals, partnerships,  associations, 
and  corporations  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  marketing  and  distributing 
farm  and  food  products.  When  di- 
rected by  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary should  have  power,  after  ad- 
vising with  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  as  to  the  necessity  of  such 
a  step,  to  take  over  and  operate  such 
of  these  businesses  as  may  be  war- 
ranted, in  a  manner  similar  to  re- 
ceivership. 

Government  agencies  should  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  bring 
about  an  adequate  supply  of  cars  for 
moving  food  and  other  necessities. 

Communities,  counties  and  cities 
should  be  urged  to  take  steps  that 
will  lead  toward  a  larger  degree  of 
local  and  district  self-support,  espe- 
cially in  perishable  products. 


Price  Fixing,  If  Necessary 
THE  very  low  food  reserves  of  the 
world,  due  to  last  year's  short 
crops,  the  increased  demands  due  to 
the  consumption  and  waste  of  war 
and  the  disappointing  condition  of 
the  winter  grain  crop,  give  ample  as- 
surance of  profitable  prices  to  pro- 
ducers this  year.  Therefore,  the  fix- 
ing of  maximum  or  minimum  prices 
need  not  be  undertaken  at  this  time, 
but  the  fact  that  such  a  course  may 
become  necessary  in  the  future 
makes  advisable  the  creation  of 
agencies  which  will  facilitate  Gov- 
ernment action  when  the  necessity 
may  arise. 

To  this  end,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
authorize  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, if  deemed  necessary,  to  pur- 
chase, store  and  subsequently  dis- 
tribute food  products,  or  to  fix  prices 
in  any  national  emergency  caused 
by  a  temporary  or  local  overproduc- 
tion, or  by  a  sudden  ending  of  the 
war,  or  by  restraints  of  trade,  ma- 
nipulations or  uneconomic  specula- 
tion, in  order  that  producers  may  not 
be  required  to  suffer  loss  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  efforts  they  are 
now  asked  to  make,  and  in  order  that 
consumers  may  not  be  required  to 
pay  oppressive  prices  in  case  of  dis- 
organized or  inadequate  transporta- 
tion. Information  should  be  con- 
tinuingly  maintained  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  will  afford 
the  council  intelligent  data  upon 
which  to  act  wisely  and  fairly  in  any 
emergency. 


The  Dressing  Percentage 


THERE  Is  considerable  difference 
in  the  dressing  percentage  of 
different  classes  of  livestock.  Some 
of  this  difference  comes  from  the 
fact  that  a  different  basis  is  used  in 
figuring  for  the  different  classes.  In 
the  case  of  the  hog  the  hide  Is  left 
on  and  also  the  head,  while  with 
sheep  and  cattle  the  hide  and  head 
and  feet  are  removed.  They  also 
have  proportionally  more  intestines 
than  the  hog  and  large  paunches, 
and  are  not  as  thick  fleshed.  The 
dressing  percentage  of  hogs  varies 


from  65  to  85  per  cent,  with  an  aver- 
age of  75  per  cent.  Cattle  vary  from 
48  to  70  per  cent,  with  an  average  of 
53  per  cent.  Sheep  dress  out  44  to 
56  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  48 
per  cent. 

The  variation  in  the  dressing  per- 
centage for  the  same  kinds  of  live- 
stock is  due  to  the  animal  being  fat 
or  lean  and  to  the  amount  of  fill  or 
the  amount  of  feed  and  water  in  the 
intestines  when  butchered.  In  cattle 
and  sheep  the  size  of  the  head  and 
legs  and  the  thickness  of  hide  are 
also  factors. 


Out  West  Stories 

Continued  From  Page  90 


Then  it  sank  down  all  together,  and 
there  were  no  more  shots. 

"I  broke  you!"  he  shouted  weakly 
at  the  man  In  the  doorway.  "I  broke 
you  with  my  hands,  and,"  he  turned 
his  face  downward  upon  the  angry 
waters  of  the  river,  "and  I  beat  you 
— I  beat  you!"  He  sank  weakly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  the  girl 
lo  •■']  her  arms  about  him. 


"Julie,"  he  muttered  faintly,  once 
or  twice,  "Julie — I  want  you!" 

And  as  the  spirit  of  the  river 
surged  again  within  him,  bringing 
back  his  strength  and  power,  the  girl 
stooped  over  and  silently  kissed  his 
pain-stricken  face. 

Readers  will  find  another  of  this 
series  of  Out  West  Stories  in  the 
next  issue  of-  The  Farming  Business. 


Farm  Hands  Wanted 

Western  Canada  Farmers  Require  50,000 
American    Farm    Laborers    AT  ONCE! 

Urgent  demand  sent  out  for  farm  help  by  the  Government  of  Canada- 
Good  wages.  Steady  employment.  Low  railway  fares.  Pleasant  sur- 
roundings. Comfortable  homes.  No  Compulsory  Military  Service. 
Farm  hands  from  the  United  States  are  absolutely  guaranteed  against 
Conscription.  This  advertisement  is  to  secure  farm  help  to  replace 
Canadian  farmers  who  have  enlisted  for  the  war. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to  investigate  Western 
Canada's  agricultural  offerings,  and  to  do  so  at  no  expense. 
Only  those  accustomed  to  farming  need  apply. 

Fof  particulars  as  to  railway  rates  and  districts  where  labor  is  required, 
or  other  information  regarding  Western  Canada,  apply  to 

C.  J.  BROUGHT  ON,     112  W.  Adams  St.,     Chicago,  111. 
J.  M.  MACLACHLAN,      215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,       Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,      123  Second  St.,     Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agents 
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DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay  ( 


For  any  Size—Direct  from  Factory 


You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

BUYS 
THE 


24  W  N=  BUTTERFLY 
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No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  86  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  roako  five  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  800  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %2.  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patenter!  One-Picce 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Btar- 
injs —  Eaay  Tum- 
int^Ja  nitar  » 
Frame— Open  Milk 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  = 

Ton  can  have  30  days  FREEtrialand  see  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  . 
refund  your  62  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  \ 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 


and  Cream  Spouts. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  COMPANY,  2206 Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


Alto  Manufacturers  of  AlhanQh-Dover  "Square  Turn"  Farm  Traoton 


To  the  per- 
S  o  n  who 
sends  us 


PIANO  FREE 

the  neatest  and  most  artistically 
correct  reply  of  this  Famous  "23" 
Puzzle-Game,  we  will 
jrive  Free  a  Beautlfnl 
Upright  IMnno.  Use  the 
figures  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
and  9  only  once,  placing 
one  figure  in  each  square,  so  when 
added  up  and  down  or  right  and 
left,  the  total  will  be  23.  Use  this 
paper  or  a  similarly  proportioned 
design  on  any  material.  The  neat- 
est and  most  artistically  correct 
specimen  wins.  In  case  of  a  ti 
given  each  winner. 


written 


decision 


Piano  will  be 
You  will  be  notified  as  to 
your  success,  and  be  given  our  Factory  to  Home 
Piano  Player  and  Phonograph  Proposition.  Con- 
test positively  closes  May  7,  1917.  Mail  your  an- 
swer at  once.  Attach  name  and  address,  clearly 
three    competent    judges    will    be    final.  Address 


PHOENIX  PIANO  and  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  ^SS^Sm^ 


Free  Surprise  Present  for  Solving  This  Puzzle 


The  picture  herewith  shf'ws  five  squares.  The  num- 
ber In  each  square  represents  a  letter  In  the  alphabet. 
Spelled  out,  these  letters  spell  the  name  of  a  great 
publishing  company.     Can  you  guess  It? 

Try  It.    It  will  pay  you.    Write  the  five  letters,  cut 
out  this  advertisement  and  mail  It  to  us,  and  inclose 
four  cents  in  stamps  for  packing,  postage,  mailing,  etc. 
free  surprise  present  which  you  will  like. 


1*1 

25 

3 

5 

We  will  then  send  you  a  beautiful 


AUTOMOBILE  GIVEN  AWAY 

We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  a  Certificate  of  Entry  for  2,000  free  auto  votes  and 
tall  you  all  about  this  splendid  touring  car  which  we  are  going  to  give  away  free. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

You  can  also  win  an  automobile  In  addition  to  splendid  prizes,  such  as  watches,  cameras, 
and  other  things  you  like.  We  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  two  great  national  publications 
worth  ten  cents.    Write  your  name  and  address  plainly. 

Auto  Puzzle  Department  N,  W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


<J[You  can  very  often  get  some  good  sug- 
gestions out  of  the  advertising  in  The 
Farming  Business.  Read  the  advertise- 
ments carefully.   They  are  meant  for  you. 
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CLASSIFIED 

WAMT    A  T|C  nlll    sell  your 
*  ^  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  And  (arm  help  (or  you:  will  take 
your  message  o(  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  (arm  homes. 

the  cost    r,c jr°nr0'! 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Bach  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE-  TO  ™. 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SALESMEN- 
HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  REDUCED.  ALL 
necessities,  groceries,  paints,  oils  and  stock 
foods  at  wholesale  prices,  Salesmen,  go  Into 
a  good  sound  legitimate  money-making  busi- 
ness of  your  own.  No  capital  required.  Build 
home  and  bank  accounts  as  hundreds  of  our 
men  are  now  doing.  Our  goods  and  house  na- 
tionally known.  Ask  your  banker.  Establish 
a  regular  trade  in  your  home  territory.  No 
collections  or  losses.  Experience  not  necessary 
With  our  simple  but  effective  selling  plan 
which  earns  (or  you  $100  to  $450  monthly  easy. 
Exclusive  protected  territory.  Write  today  for 
more  Information.  John  Sexton  &  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Grocers,  Dept.  237,  Lake  and  Franklin 
Sts.,  Chicago,  111.  


YOUNG  MEN  TO  CALL  ON  FACTORY 
or  farming  trade,  to  sell  high-grade  line  of 
paints  and  roofing  on  a  profit-sharing  plan. 
Liberal  proposition.  United  Builders  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

WANTED— MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  Po- 
sition on  farm  to  work  on  shares  or  money, 
West  preferred.  Address  Wm.  Rutkofsky. 
1002  Housel  Ave.,  Canton,  Ohio.   


HELP  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers — men  and  women.  $65 
to  $150  month.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  Immediately  (or  list  positions  easily  ob- 
tained. Franklin  Institute,  Dep't  B  117, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  

WE  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS.  OPERATE 
a  rug  cleaning  works.  Easy  work,  large 
profits.  No  capital  required.  Sales  managers 
wanted  for  each  county.  F.  E.  Shannon, 
Wellston,  Ohio.  

T.  E  A  R  N  TELEGRAPHY  —  PLEASANT 
work — big  salary — strong  demand — write  for 
catalogue.  Barry's  Telegraph  Institute,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AUTOMOBILE 
to  introduce  our  250  fast  selling,  popular 
priced  household  necessities.  The  greatest 
line  on  earth.  Make  $10  a  day.  Complete 
outfit  and  automobile  furnished  free  to  work- 
ers. Write  today  for  exclusive  territory. 
American  Products  Co.,  9860  3rd  St.,  Cincin- 
nati. O. 


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassiar.  Co.,  Dept.   22,  St.   Louis.  Mo. 


WE  PAY  $S0  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Com- 
pany,  X615.  Springfield.  111. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves.  Industrial  Commissioner, 
A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry..  1975  Ry.  Exch..  Chicago. 


VIRGINIA.  N.  C,  W.  VA.  AND  OHIO 
farms  at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big 
value  for  the  price.  Best  climate,  markets, 
schools  and  transportation.  Good  land  and 
neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume.  Agrl.  Agt. 
N.   &  W.  Ry..   365  Arcade.  Roanoke.  Va. 


IMPROVED  FARMS  AND  WILD  LANDS 
running  from  $5  per  acre  up  to  $25.  Also  good 
homesteads  to  be  had.  Free  information. 
''.   A.   Sandberg.  Grygla,  Minn.  

FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho. 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  state  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  26 
V  -o-thern  Pacific  Ry..  St.   Paul.  Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WHY  PAY  BIG  COMMISSIONS  TO  LAND 
agents?  Sell  your  (arm  direct.  No  middle- 
man. Your  own  price.  Y'ou  can  do  it.  Par- 
ticulars   (ree.      Address    Chas.    Renich,  G-16, 

"V.odstork.  Illinois. 


farms  wanted 

wanted.  to  hear  from  owner  of 

farm  or  unimproved  land  (or  sale.  O.  O. 
M a ttson.  2970  Cedar  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
v., in-  property,  write  me.     John  J.  Black,  Desk 

''    '  '•>>">■■    a       1 1:--.  wis.  

PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 
r..'C'°ST       PROOF       CABBAGE  PLANTS. 
;■  ',"  'fe   open   fielf1'   "troiig  and  hardy, 

•  1  ,n  Vr  v  'e£<lH  f,'om  Uvo  to  three  weeks 
?Wl.«/&?^*5£S  'posVpa.drrlBV  ex° 

pVmon6t    ptfS?  °DeePt  0r54U  ^b^n'y  ^ 

and  Piedmont,  S.  C.  '    A1Dan>  •  «a., 

DAHLIAS  —  TWENTY-FIVE  VARIETIES 
*1;  two  collections,  $1.50.  Circular  Mrs' 
Howard   Holslngcr,   Dahlia   Specialist.  Denton 

Mm  ■  ' 

DAHLIAS.  200  BEST  VARIETIES,  5C  UP 
postpaid.  Gladiolus,  cannas.  pennies  Cata- 
log.     .1.  S.  Grilling.  Dept.  F.  Flernlngton.  N.  J. 


RIAL  ESTATE 
PROFIT  MAKING  FARM  LOCATIONS  IN 
the  South,  with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  besl 
opportunities  (or  livestock,  dairying,  general 
"1  special  farming.  Healthful  and  most  pro- 
ductive climate,  school  facilities.  Facts  prove 
Southern  lands  are  most  profitable  In  country 
Printed  maticr  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards. 
Commissioner,  Room  159,  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Needlework  Department 

Deep  Edges  for  Bath  Towels 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


fHESE  designs  for  bath  towel 
edges  are  most  effective  when 
made  of  heavy  mercerized  crochet 
cotton,  in  either  white  or  any  of  the 
light  shades.  No.  5  perle  is  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Edge  No.  1— Start  with  12  ch  sts, 
join,  forming  a  circle. 

First  Row — 32  s  c,  over  circle. 

Second  Row — 5  ch  sts,  1  d  t  c,  into 
each  of  the  next  3  sts,  leaving  1  loop 
of  each  st,  on  the  hook,  thread  over 
hook,  thru  all,  forming  a  cl,  *  7  ch 
sts,  1  d  t  c  into  each  of  the  next  4 
sts,  forming  1  cl,  repeat  *  until  you 
have  8  cl,  7  ch  sts. 

Third  Row—*  6  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  form 

1  p,  6  s  c.  all  over  7  ch  sts,  repeat  *, 
for  4  loops;  for  the  next  loop,  make  * 

2  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  form  1  p,  repeat  * 
until  you  have  4  p,  2  s  c,  continue  for 
the  remaining  loops,  break  thread. 

Start  another  medallion,  on  the 
last  row,  join  at  p  of  plain  loop,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  then  make 
6  s  c  to  complete  loop,  3  ch  sts,  Join 
bt  1  si  st,  to  the  last  s  c  of  loop  of 
1st  medallion,  turn,  make  5  s  c,  over 
the  3  ch  sts,  2  s  c,  over  next  loop  of 
2nd  medallion,  3  ch  sts,  join  to  first 
st  of  next  loop  of  1st  medallion,  turn, 
5  s  c  over  ch,  continue  with  p  loop, 
continue  for  the  length  required. 

Fasten  thread  to  the  last  st  of  first 
plain  loop,  3  ch  sts,  2  d  t  c,  into  first 
st  of  next  loop,  *  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into 
next  p,  5  ch  sts,  1  d  c,  at  joining  of 


as    is    shown    in    the  illustration. 

Last  Row — *  6  s  c,  1  p,  5  s  c  all  over 
loop,  1  p  over  connecting  st,  repeat 
*;  these  p  can  be  sewed  to  the  towel 
or  a  line  of  ch  sts  connecting  them 
may  be  made  as  a  foundation  to  be 
whipped  to  the  towel. 

Edge  No.  2— Make  20  ch  sts. 

First  Row — 1  s  c  into  the  8th  st 
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loops,  5  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  next  p,  5 
ch  sts,  3  d  t  c,  form  1  cl,  at  next 
joining  of  loops,  1  cl  at  opposite 
joining  on  next  medallion,  repeat  *. 

Next  Row — Cover  each  ch  with  s  c 
sts. 

Next  Row — 1  cl  of  3  d  t  c,  5  ch 
sts,  1  cl  into  same  st  as  first  cl,  make 
next  cl,  into  st  above  d  c,  continue 


3  ch  sts,  skip  3  sts,  5  d  c  into  next 
st,  forming  a  fan,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, "5  d  c,  form- 
ing a  fan,  1  ch  st,  turn. 

Second  Row — 3  s  c  into  the  3  cen- 
ter sts  of  fan,  5  ch  sts,  3  s  c,  into 
3  center  sts  of  fan,  5  ch  sts,  3  s  c 
into  ch,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Third  Row — 1  fan  into  3rd  ch  st, 
3  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  second  s  c,  3  ch 
sts,  1  fan  into  3rd  ch  st,  1  ch  st,  1 
d  c,  into  second  s  c,  1  ch  st,  1  d  c, 
7  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fourth  Row — 3  s  c  into  3  center 
sts  of  fan,  5  ch  sts,  3  s  c  into  3  cen- 
ter sts  of  fan,  8  ch  sts,  turn. 

Fifth  Row— 1  fan  into  the  6th  ch 
st,  3  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  1  fan, 
3  ch  sts,  1  s  c,  3  ch  sts,  1  fan  into 
the  4th  ch  st,  1  ch  st,  turn. 

Make  4th  and  5th  rows,  alternate- 
ly, adding  to  each  row  as  shown, 
until  you  have  completed  the  13th 
row,  then  decrease  until  you  have  re- 
peated the  first  row,  when  you  have 
the  length  required,  break  thread. 
Fasten  thread  at  the  turn  of  2nd 
row,  for  the  scallop,  7  ch  sts,  1  s  c 
into  ch  at  turn  of  5th  row,  *  7  ch  sts, 
1  s  c  into  next  loop  of  ch  sts,  repeat 
*  for  the  length,  turn,  make  *  2  s  c, 
3  ch  sts  forming  1  p,  repeat  *  for 
3  p,  2  s  c,  over  each  loop,  break 
thread. 

For  the  top  edge,  make  *  1  d  c,  2 
ch  sts,  repeat  *  for  the  length. 


A  Growing  Fire  Danger 


NEW  form  of  fire  peril  is  coming 
into  prominence  as  a  cause  of 
much  destruction,  and  its  fires  are 
so  directly  associated  with  careless- 
ness that  it  has  been  deemed  neces- 
sary to  issue  a  special  warning  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  their  convenience,  small 
electric  devices,  such  as  pressing 
irons,  curling  irons,  toasters,  electric 
pads  or  blankets,  electric  plate 
warmers,  and  electric  sterilizers  or 
heaters  are  now  to  be  found  in  al- 
most every  community.  If  these 
were  used  with  proper  care,  the 
danger  would  be  negligible,  but,  un- 
fortunately, a  proportion  of  their 
users  does  not  realize  the  peril  of 
leaving  them  in  circuit  when  not  in 
use.  In  such  cases  these  devices 
tend  to  become  overheated,  where- 
upon they  are  likely  to  set  fire  to 
anything  combustible  with  which 
they  are  in  contact. 

Most  of  these  fires  are  small,  but 
the  aggregate  loss  is  large,  and  occa- 
sional instances  show  extensive 
damage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  $350,- 
000  fire  in  the  Boston  residence  of 
ex-Governor  Draper;  this  was  traced 
to  an  electric  plate  warmer  in  the 
butler's  pantry. 

Fires  of  this  class  furnish  a  spe- 
cial peril  to  life,  being  most  fre- 
quent in  dwellings  and  often  break- 
ing out  at  night.    A  characteristic 


example  is  that  in  which  an  electric 
pressing  iron  is  left  upon  the  iron- 
ing board,  with  the  current  turned 
on,  and  then  forgotten.  In  such  a 
case  the  fire  may  not  occur  until 
some  hours  later.  The  burning  of 
the  residence  of  John  Wanamaker, 
several  years  ago,  was  due  to  an 
electric  pressing  iron. 

That  this  form  of  hazard  is  al- 
ready assuming  large  proportions 
appears  from  the  statistics.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Actuarial  Bureau  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
in  one  day  noted  approximately  one 
hundred  reports  of  fires  from  this 
cause,  out  of  a  total  of  two  thousand 
losses  in  the  day's  reports,  and  it 
estimates  that  small  electrical  de- 
vices are  causing  fires  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  or  more  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  these 
fires  are  entirely  preventable,  and 
can  be  changed  to  nothing  but  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  user. 
Various  "safety"  devices  have  been 
added  by  certain  of  the  manufactur- 
ers of  these  articles,  and  among 
them  are  some  that  are  fairly  effect- 
ive, but  there  is  one  absolute  pre- 
caution which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  at  all  times  by  every  user, 
that  of  shutting  off  the  current  when 
not  personally  and  continuously  su- 
pervising the  use. 


B!  si ness  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE)  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
(or  Profit  ''  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  (or  Profit  1b 
the  only  progressive  financial  journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  In  America.  It  shows 
how  J100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.    H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 

.  Jackson  Houlevnrd.  Chicago. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  (arms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  (or  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  (our  guide  books  sent 
(ree.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J 
Evans  A  Co..  sji  Ninth.  Washington.  D  C 


PICT1  REGAME  PUZZLE  CONTEST 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  PARTICULARS  CON- 
cerning  picturegames  now  running.  Equitable 
Publishing  Co.,  r,8  East  102d  St.,  New  York. 


FOODS 

WANTED— TO  BUY  HAMS,  3  YEARS  OLD; 
state  price.  H.  H.,  care  The  Farming  Busl- 
ness.  r.00  No.  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SEND  US  TEN  CENTS  IN  COIN  OR 
stamps  for  one  pair  of  men's  socks  and  ten 
votes  on   5  pass.    Ford.     French  Bros.,  Hin- 

ton,  W.  Va. 
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POULTRY 
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RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  ROSE  AND 
single-comb  eggs,  $5  per  100;  also  some  spe- 
cial matings  at  $2  per  setting.     P.  G.  Flesel- 

man.  Box  1,  Hickman.  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  WINNERS— 
Heavy  winter  layers,  mating  list  free,  Maurice 
Smith.   Box  W.   Sandwich.  Illinois. 


LEGHORNS 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ALSO 
eggs  for  hatching.  Pen  eggs  or  farm,  range. 
Prices  reasonable.  Winners  In  many  Ohio 
shows.  All  stock  sold  on  money  back  guar- 
antee. Howard  Stoker.  Washington  C.  H., 
Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS 

EGGS  AND  BABY  CHIX — TWENTY  LEAD- 
ing  varieties.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log free.  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  Box  X,  Lan- 
caster, Mo. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.     Catalogue    (ree.  Sunny 

Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell,  Ind.  


LAKENVELDERS 

LAKENVELDERS.  MOST  BEAUTY  AND 
wonderful  layers  known.  Circulars  free.  Dr. 
R.   B.    Thomas,    Martinsville.  Ind.  


EGGS 

CONGDON'S  BARRED  ROCKS.  EGGS 
from  choice  pens  $2.00  per  15.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  A.  Congdon,  Box  406.  Waterman.  Illinois. 


j SELL— 

I  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

I  EASILY— 


QVICKLy— 
CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
the  information.  We  will  prepare 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
vise you  of  the  charge.  Address 
your  letter  to 

W.  D. .  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514   North   Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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LIVE  LIVESTOCK  ITEMS 

We  Must  Have  Better  Meat  and  Better  Animals 


FlaTor  and  Shrinkage  of  Meats 
TO  MOST  farmers,  to  get  a  hog 
ready  for  butchering  means  to 
get  it  fat.  This  is  essential  for  a  bog 
to  make  good  meat,  but  there  are 
several  other  factors  that  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  the 
hog  is  ready  to  be  killed. 
.  Before  the  hog  is  penned  for  the 
final  finishing,  it  should  receive 
plenty  of  clean,  healthy  feeds, 
both  grain  and  grazing.  Green 
feeds  put  the  system  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  prepare  it  for  a  good  finish 
when  that  time  arrives.  To  the  feed 
is  due  the  flavor  of  the  meats,  and 
this  should  receive  a  lot  of  attention 
from  the  farmer  who  desires  to  have 
the  best  meat. 

No  matter  how  well  fattened  the 
hog  may  be,  how  well  it  looks  or 
how  much  feed  it  receives,  the  feed 
must  be  clean  and  wholesome.  Other- 
wise the  meat  will  not  have  a 
good  flavor.  The  hog  is  too  often 
fed  rank  feeds,  and  kept  in  a  filthy 
pen,  right  up  to  the  time  of  killing. 
Such  methods  as  this  always  affect 
the  flavor  and  wholesomeness  of  the 
meat. 

The  hog  appreciates  clean  feed 
and  a  clean  pen.  The  hog  eats  un- 
der filthy  conditions  because  he  is 
offered  no  other.  Plenty  of  pure 
water,  and  well-balanced  clean  and 
wholesome  feeds,  given  under  as 
clean  conditions  as  permissible,  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  nicely 
flavored  meat.  Meat,  like  milk,  ab- 
sorbs the  odors  of  feeds  and  filth 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  not 
until  we  eliminate  these  can  we  ex- 
pect meat  of  the  best  flavor,  or  meat 
which  is  most  wholesome.  The 
butchering  also  has  an  effect  on  the 
flavor. 

A  hog  should  not  receive  any  feed 
for  twenty-four  hours  before  killing, 
only  clean  water  being  allowed. 
Any  feed  which  the  hog  eats,  in  fer- 
menting in  the  stomach,  sets  up 
odors  which  will  be  absorbed  into 
the  system,  and  result  in  a  badly 
flavored  meat.  If  one  likes  clean, 
wholesome,  well-flavored  meats,  then 
he  must  take  more  care  in  giving  his 
hogs  the  proper  feeds  and  keeping 
them  under  clean  surroundings. 
The  hog  likes  clean  feed  and  pure 
water  as  well  as  the  farmer  or  any 
other  person  likes  cured  hams  with 
a  nice  flavor. 

Mammitis  in  Dairy  Cattle 

JN  HEAVY  milkers  and  heifers  with 

first  calf,  especially  those  which 
have  been  highly  fed,  there  frequent- 
ly appears  before  and  Just  after  calv- 
ing a  hard,  tense  and  painful  swell- 
ing in  one  or  more  quarters  of  the 
udder.  There  may  also  be  a  soft 
fluctuating  swelling  immediately  in 
front  of  the  udder  which  extends  for 
some  distance  along  the  abdomen. 

In  the  udder  the  first  stage  of  the 
swelling  is  due  to  a  marked  conges- 
tion, and  at  this  time  is  often  called 
garget.  Should  the  congestion  be- 
come more  severe,  inflammation  sets 
in  and  is  then  called  mammitis.  At 
this  time,  if  proper  attention  is  not 
given,  permanent  injury  is  very  lia- 
ble to  result  to  one  or  more  quarters 
of  the  udder. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  gar- 
get or  mammitis.  the  cow  should  not 
be  fed  rich  concentrated  feeds  such 
as  cottonseed  meal,  except  possibly 
in  small  amounts,  for  a  period  of  one 
or  two  months  before  the  arrival  of 
the  calf.  It  is  also  advisable  to  ad- 
minister a  drench  composed  of  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  epsom  salts 
dissolved  in  lukewarm  water,  two  or 
three  weeks  before  calving  time,  and 
repeat  the  dose  immediately  after  the 
calf  Is  born. 

In  treating  for  mammitis,  the  ani- 
mal should  be  given  at  once  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  epsom  salts  and 
then  placed  on  half  rations.  The 
affected  parts  should  be  bathed  with 
hot  water,  using  gentle  Massage  two 
or  three  times  a  day  until  the  acute 


symptoms  have  subsided.  Camphor- 
ated oil  should  also  be  applied  with 
thoro  massage  twice  daily.  Concen- 
trated feeds,  especially  cottonseed 
meal,  should  not  be  fed  at  this  time. 
A  valuable  and  safe  feed  to  give  is 
wheat  bran. 

Since  severe  cases  of  mammitis, 
even  with  careful  treatment,  often 
result  in  total  impairment  of  one  or 
more  quarters  of  the  udder,  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  competent  veterinarian  when- 
ever possible. 

Horse  Feeders  Reject  Bran 
jyjARES  due  to  foal  during  the 
spring  months  need  a  nourishing 
winter  ration.  A  rapid  development 
of  the  young  colt  is  essential  if  a 
healthy  yearling  or  two-year-old  is 
desired.  Proper  feeding  of  the  brood 
mare  during  pregnancy  determines 
in  a  large  measure  the  strength  of 
the  colt  at  birth.  A  grain  ration  of 
three  parts  oats  and  one  part  corn 
by  weight  serves  very  well.  If  timo- 
thy or  mixed  hay  is  fed  as  roughage, 
a  handful  of  oilmeal  should  be  given 
at  each  feed.  The  digestive  tract 
will  be  kept  in  better  condition  and 
the  hair  coat  will  be  much  sleeker 
if  oilmeal  is  used.  Oilmeal  is  un- 
necessary when  clean  clover  or  al- 
falfa hay  is  fed. 

Horse  breeders  prefer  to  feed  some 
wheat  bran  in  connection  with  oats 
and  corn.  The  present  high  price  of 
mill  feeds,  however,  has  led  many 
feeders  to  reject  bran.  There  is  no 
reason  why  wheat  bran  should  not 
be  rejected  in  the  ration  if  oilmeal 
is  given  in  the  amount  recommended. 
Altho  oilmeal  costs  more  per  100 
pounds  than  wheat  bran,  the  cost  of 
a  pound  of  protein  in  oilmeal  is 
much  cheaper. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  feed  horses 
too  much  hay.  During  the  winter, 
brood  mares  may  be  fed  from  one  to 
one  and  one-fourth  pounds  of  hay 
per  100  pounds  liveweight  daily.  If 
clean  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  used, 
only  one  pound  per  100  pounds  live- 
weight  daily  is  necessary. 

An  Economical  Feed 
■yHE  market  price  alone  is  not  the 
true  measure  of  an  economical 
feed.  The  real  index  of  the  economy 
of  a  feed  is  the  cost  at  which  it  fur- 
nishes digestible  protein  and  net 
energy.  (The  net  energy  value  of  a 
feeding  stuff  is  that  portion  of  the 
energy  which  can  be  used  by  the  ani- 
mal for  the  production  of  body  tis- 
sue, milk,  work,  etc.  The  therm  is 
the  unit  of  energy.) 

For  instance,  compare  wheat  bran 
at  $1.75  per  hundredweight  with  dis- 
tillers' dried  grains  from  corn  at 
$2.20  per  hundredweight.  The  man 
who  considers  only  the  market  price 
may  claim  that  wheat  bran  is  the 
more  economical  feed  of  the  two. 
Wheat  bran,  however,  contains  only 
11  pounds  of  digestible  protein  and 
53  therms  of  energy  per  hundred 
pounds,  while  distillers'  dried  grains 
from  corn  contain  18  pounds  digesti- 
ble protein  and  85  therms  of  energy 
per  hundredweight.  The  food  value 
of  the  distillers'  corn  grains  is  so 
much  higher  that  at  the  price  men- 
tioned, they  furnish  100  pounds  of 
digestible  protein  for  $12.22,  while 
bran  costs  $16  for  a  similar  amount. 

From  the  energy  or  heat  value 
standpoint  distillers'  corn  grains  as 
a  feed  cost  but  $2.59  for  100  therms 
energy,  while  bran  costs  $3.30.  Dis- 
tillers' corn  grains  at  $2.20  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  therefore,  are  a  cheaper 
feed  than  wheat  bran  at  $1.75. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  found  that  at 
the  present  market  prices,  choice 
cottonseed  meal  even  at  $50  per  ton 
Is  the  most  economical  protein  feed 
on  the  market.  Linseed  meal,  dried 
brewers'  grains  and  gluten  feed  are 
also  economical  protein  feeds.  From 
the  energy  standpoint,  corn  and  cob 
meal  and  distillers'  dried  grains 
from  corn  are  also  economical  feeds. 


Interest  in  Beef  Cattle 
f^URING  the  past  year  South  Caro- 
lina farmers  have  shown  great 
interest  in  the  purchasing  of  regis- 
tered stock  and  the  establishment  of 
herds  for  the  production  of  beef  as 
indicated  by  reports  from  the  County 
Demonstration  Agents.  In  twenty- 
two  counties  of  the  State  ninety-four 
herds  have  been  started  in  the  past 
year,  and  ninety-six  registered  beef 
bulls,  236  registered  beef  cows  and 
heifers,  and  604  grade  beef  heifers 
have  been  brought  into  the  State 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  In 
these  same  counties  2,145  feeders 
have  been  brought  in  for  beef.  These 
figures  indicate  a  very  decided  trend 
toward  preparedness  for  the  boll 
weevil.  The  farmers  who  are  forti- 
fying themselves  in  this  way  will  be 
able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the 
weevil  when  he  launches  his  offen- 
sive on  them.  In  these  same  coun- 
ties the  progressive  farmers  have 
built  fifty-two  silos  to  preserve 
wholesome,  palatable  food  for  their 
herds  of  cattle. 


IAINT 

At  V*  Cost 


Our  knowledge  of  the  market  and  big  buy- 
Ing  power  enable  us  to  taveyou  one-half  on 
your  paint  in  Bpite  of  the  great  increase  in 
cost  of  raw  materials  and  consequent  rise  in 
paint  prices. 

_    UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE 

Don  t  pay  wholesale  or  retail  profits.  We 
nave  no  salesmen,  no  agents,  no  salaries, 
no  commissions.  Yon  get  all  the  benefit  of 
savings,  for  we  ore  the  only  factory  in  Amer- 
ica that  ships  direct  to  the  consumer.  Be- 
sides on  every  can  of  Crosby  Ever -Wear 
Paint  is  an  unlimited  guarantee.  We  know 
that  we  aregivingyou  an  unbeatable  qual. 
Ity.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  twelve  years. 

LIBERAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Writs  for  our  beautiful,  illustrated  free  book. 
Most  complete  point  book  ever  offered.  Shows 
over  100  colon,  tells  how  to  do  the  work  your- 
self and  save  labor  cost.  Gives  you  our 
net  prices  on  paint  for  every  use* 
money  by  writing  to  us  now, 

CROSBY  FRANK  &  CO. 

435Peorla  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ffimi.VAVfcTO. 


Two  horses  handle    ft  any- 
where!    Covered  by  eleven 
patents.    Thirty  days'  actual 
field  trial.  Returnable  within  , 
twelve  months  if  not  per- 
fectly satisf aetory --we  pay 
freight  both  ways  and  re-  ', 
fund  your  money  without 
arsrument.  Manufactured 
in  our  factories.    Sold  di: 
from  factory  to  farm. 

GROW  BIGG  ER  CROPS 
Make  use  now  of  every  available  . 
load  of  manurel   Properly  spread 
it  means  money  added  to  your  bank 
account  next  fall.    Ask  for  1<H7  free  book  today. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Box  2089,  Waterloo, Iowa  ' 


( 


Are  Your  Cows 

a  BURDEN  ? 

Many  cows  are  a  constant  drag  on  their  owners  when  they  could  just  as  well 
be  good  producers — if  properly  handled. 

Don't  forget  that  your  cows  can  get  physically  "off  color"  Just  as  you  some- 
times do.  Watch  the  milk  yield;  if  it  is  going  down  without  apparent  reason, 
aomehing  is  wrong  with  the  cow.  Overfeeding  is  likely  to  make  the  condition 
worse;  she  needs  a  medicine  that  Will  clear  up  and  strengthen  her  organs  of 
production. 

Kow-Kure  is  making  thousands  of  new  friends  among  the  best  dairymen 
every  year,  because  it  supplies  this  great  need.  It  is  a  cow  medicine,  pure  and 
simple— not  a  food.  It  has  great  curative  and  tonic  powers  that  immediately  act 
upon  the  digestive  and  genital  organs  and  enable  the  cow  to  thrive  on  her 
natural  food.  Kow-Kure  has  back  of  it  twenty  years  of  success  in  making  back- 
ward cows  profitable  and  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite,  Bunches  and  other 
common  ills. 

You  can  buy  Kow-Kure  from  the  best  feed  dealers  and  druggists.  Sold  In 
50c.  and  $1.00  packages. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


-k  FREE  BOOK 


"The  Home  Cow  Doctor" 

This  useful  book  that  should  be 
in  overy  farmer's  library  ia  yours 
for  the  asking;.  It  may  be  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  a  critical 
moment. 


•  Earn  $1.00  to  $5.00; 

I     .selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger 


a  Week 


^^^k  &  ^  ^  B  |     selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming-  Busl- 

■    m#  in-  s  and  Ijhu;  Scout.     These  are  the  greatest  weekly  p«i» 

jLj^r  ^^^J     jf    ^^JJ  e    al"'  people  In  every  town  want  some  one  they  can  buy  from 
_  J  each  week.     We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 

U  they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.     You  have  a  paper 

to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  lc  on  each  sale  of  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  Lone  Scout  you 
sell.  You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Each  active  agent 
for  our  papers  is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  booklet  of  Instructions  In  this  great  organization. 
Just  Oil  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 

chic  AGroTBiLL  Send  This  Coupon  Today 

I  accept  the  agency 
for  y  o  u  r  4  paper*. 
Send  me  us  many  cop- 
ies of  each  an  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
flrat  week.  I  will  he 
pleaaed  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  Lone 
Seoul*  and  badge  and 
booklet  of  Inntruction* 
from  Chief  Totem. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO., 


Name. 


Street  or  B.  F.  D.  No. 


Age  Town   State  F. 


B. 


=  BUY  YOUR  GOODS  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  = 

I  John  M.  Smyth  Merchandise  Co.,  Chicago 

=  AND  SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  —  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  = 

WHAT  YOU  WANT  AT  GENUINE  WHOLESALE  P/? 


IA/DITC    CAD    A    i*  AT  A  I  Af*  of  the  B°od8  J"00  are  thinking  of  buylnpr,  ana 
II  III  it.    rUfl    A   VHIALUU         *Jift  Sal0tsi™J rn%y»»        ^  »>y  trading 

here  « Ith  us.  Simply  write  on  a  postal  or  letter  the  name 
of  the  goods  yon  are  Interested  In,  and  mail  it  to  us,  and  we  will  send  yon  a  catalog  by  return  maH,  showing  big,  complete  stocks  of  the 
goods  yon  mention  at  pleasing  prices  that  will  make  yon  wonder.  Write  today  and  get  posted  on  what  wholesale  prices  really  are. 


PAINT 0N  FREE  TR1ALI 


Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made  Think 
of  11  we'll  send  our  READY  MIXED 
PAINT  (any  kind  yon  ivaut)  ON 
FREE  TRIAL.  Sou  try  t  lie 
paint  at  home,  test  it  thoroughly, 
•oinpaie  it  with  any  make  < 
priced  pait't  yon  know  of.  am 
then  decide  if  you  want  to 
keep  It;  if  not,  return  at  our 
expense  botti  ways  and  >ou 
will  not  be  out  a  cent.  If 
you  need  paint,  varnish  01 
stain  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, write  today  for  our  l!lg  Tree  l'alnt  Hook  and 
read  there  in  detail  our  great  free  trial  offer  and 
see  the  124  sample  colors  of  Smyth's  Unlimited 
Guarantee  Paint,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 


We  will  send  you  a  bicycle 
10  days'  free  trial — If 
you  liko  it.  keep  It. 
if  not,  send  It  back 
at  our  exrense.  For 
full  particulars  and 
lowest  wholesale 
prices,  showing 
how  you  can  nave 
from  $10.00  t  0 
$15.00  on  a  bicycle,  write  today  for  our  special  Bi- 
cycle Catalog  and  see  the  fine  pictures  of  our  entire 
line.  New,  nifty  models.  Low  prices  on  auto,  motor- 
cycle and  bicycle  tires  and  accessories.  Special  low 
prices  on  FORD  AUTO  ATTACH  MK  NTS  and  parts. 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Send  for  Harness  Catalog 

Write  today  for  our  big  free  Harness 
Catalog  which  price  lists  the  largest 
assortment  In  the 
world  of  fine  made 
harness.  saddles 
and  horse  goods  of 
all  kinds  !  for  all 
purposes  and  for 
all  sections  of  the 
country.  Cut  from 
oak  tanned  extra 
f  y*\J'  '  ^H""^!""""  ^v^^ttU^  choice  packers' 
H     A     \\  A  X  heavj  steer  Ulrica. 

uniform  In  thickness,  weight  and  strength;  double  har- 
ness $18.40  up.  single  harness  $8.25  up:  correspondingly 
iow  prices  for  saddles  and  horse  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


]  ftfl  1  1  1  .*  |  3  *f       If  you  need  lum- 

ii  ivi  ii  r  i\    °er  '°r  new  °r 

*  •  A»*  m-r  ■  4  *  m  •     patr  work,  for  any 

^ _^_» _    purpose  whatever, 

send  us  the  list 
and  get  our  "very  low  sawmill"  prices.  You  lurely  will 
save  a  lot  of  money.  Grades  guaranteed.  Shipped 
from  yards  at  Cairo,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Mills  in 
So.  Pine  Kelt  or  at  Soattle,  Wash.  Be  sure  and  send 
specifications  for  lumber  needed,  and  get  our  prices. 


SO  1.95 

Write    for    free  Engine 
m    ■Catalog.    New  low  1017  prices  —  only 
HJ  121  95  for  a  powerful  guaranteed  gas- 

■  ollnc    engine       Proportionately  low 
^mtrnm   B  prices  on  lifetime  guarantee. I  W, 

■  2*4.  4*4.  6.  8,  12  and  up  to  50  H.  P. 
Knglnes.  No  better  engines  at  any  price: 

powerful,  strong,  simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being  used 
lu  your  neighborhood. 
Don't  buy  until  you 
write  for  our  great 
special  Free  Gasoline 
Engine  Catalog  and 
read  our  wonder  60 
DAT  FREE  TRIAL 
WITHOUT  MONEY 
In  advance  offer. 


60  Days'  Free  Trial 


aat 


am; 


Best  In  the  world. 
Made  of  U.  S.  stand- 
ard 20  gauge  steel, 
heavily  galvanized, 
all  searns  locked  and 
soldered  through,  so 
no  edges  come  In  contact  with  water.  Round,  ob- 
long or  square.  4n-gal.  tanks  at  $4.00  up.  If  Inter- 
ested write  for  Special  Hardware  Catalog,  showing 
every  kind  of  tank  made,  large  and  small,  for  every 
purpose. 


Papers  a  Big  Room 


S^-,        ow       Just  think — only  57c  for  enough 
SV^Sx     m        beautiful  four  color  bronzed  side 
IS     m  wall,  ceiling  and  border  to  paper 

SkMF    kW  a  big  room.    Write  today  for  our 

Free  liook  of  over  100  big  sam- 
ples of  wall  paper  and  see  Ibis  dandy  paper.  Also, 
our  exquisite  1917  papers,  consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed 
gold,  oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany, 
silk  and  crcton  effects, 
at  6c  to  4oc  a  double 
roll  of  18  yards.  Fin- 
est varnished  tiles,  22c 
a  double  roll.  Combi- 
nation matched  with 
cut  out  borders  ready 
for  hanging  at  lV4c  a  yard  up.  Wall  paper  for 
all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at 
In  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself — don't  wait.  Get 
samples  now— today — and  seo  our  wondrously  beau- 
tiful art  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand 
free  premium  offer. 


1 1 


LOW  PRIC 


Furniture  Catalog  FREE 


Single  pieces  of  furni- 
ture cheaper  than  dealers 
in  small  cities  and  towns 
can  buy  it  for  in  carload 
lots.  We  sell  dining  chairs 
at  72c  up;  fancy  rockers 
$1.18  up:  kitchen  cabinets 
$4.68  up;  sideboards  $10.95 
up:  dining  tables  $3.18  up: 
parlor  suites  $17.50  up;  couches  $6.95  up:  metal 
beds  $2.98  up;  mattresses  $2.95  up:  and  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  every  other  kind  and 
make  of  furniture.    Write  today. 


SMYTH'S  60  EGG  INCUBATOR 


ALL  STEEL-ON  30  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL-HOLDS 
FULL  60  EGGS 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  ADV. 

To  quickly  popularize  SMYTH'S  All  Steel  60  Egg  Incu- 
bator, we  will  sell  5.000  at  only  $3.92  each.  Guaranteed' 
to  hatch  as  large  a  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  as 
any  Incubator  made,  regardless  of  name,  make  or  price. 
Made  of  polished  steel,  with  double  walled  air  chamber. 
1917  improved  disc  regulator,  standard  thermometer  vis- 
ible through  glass  damper,  best,  safest  metal  lamp,  heat 
dititriutiting  drum  around  outer  edges,  with  jacketed 
heat  flue  and  automatic  heat  regulation,  insuring  even 
temperature  and  moisture  In  every  part  of  egg  chamber, 
and  proper  heat  to  eggs  all  the  time.  Full  directions 
with  each  incubator.  SEND  si. Oil  deposit  and  we  will 
send  you  this  high  grade,  latest  improved  SMYTH'S  all  steel  60  egg  incubator  by  freight, 
subject  to  examination.  Pay  balance  $2.92  and  freight  charges  to  agent  after  you  find 
the  incubator  perfectly  satisfactory  and  the  greatest  incubator  bargain  in  the  world,  then 
take  it  home  and  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  at  our  risk,  and  if  you  do  not  find  It  as  good  a  hatcher 
as  vou  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  regardless  of  price  or  make,  or  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dis- 
satisfied, return  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  $3.92  and  freight  charges.  If  you 
want  incubator  sent  by  VARCEI/  POST  send  $3.92  and  enough  money  extra  to  pay  the 
parcel  post  postage  and  we'll  send  on  same  liberal  trial  offer  as  above.  Shipping  weight 
19  lbs  We  make  very  low  prices  on  larger  Incubators,  brooders,  and  poultry  supplies  of 
all  kinds  in  our  big  free  Incubator  Catalog  sent  you  free  upon  request.  Order  incubator 
or  catalog  today.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Save  one-half.  Let  us 
furnish  your  rugs,  carpets 
and  floor  coverings.  Write 
for  our  SPECIAL  CARPET 
CATALOG,  the  most  won- 
derful book  In  the  world  on 
floor  covering.  Pictures  In 
colors,  as  goods  actually 
look.  You  see  the  real 
colors  and  pattern  of  the 
goods,  the  same  as  if  you 
were  in  our  store.  Startling 
low  prices  on  Hemp,  Rag, 
Velvet,  Brussels.  Axminster, 
Wilton  and  all  kinds  of 
carpets;  also  on  small  and 
large  rugs,  matting,  oil 
cloth,  linoleum  and  floor 
covering  of  every  kind.  Trade  here  and  save  big  money. 


No  better  separators  than 
Smyth's    Best    1917,    perfect.  ^-^  ^ 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator'UNrxiUMi J.i 
at  $29.65  up,  and  to  convince \FBEE  TRJAL/f 

you  of  this  fact  we  will  send 
you  one  of  them  on  30  days' 
free  trial  without  any  money  to 
us  in  advance.  The  bank  holds 
It.  Use  the  separator  hard  every 
morning  and  night  30  days.  60 
times.  Test  it  any  way  you  like, 
compare  it  with  any  separator,  no 
matter  how  high  priced,  and  If 
"SMYTH'S  BEST"  is  unsatis- 
factory for  any  reason  whatever, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  the  hank 
will  give  you  hack  your  money 
and  you  will  he  out  only  your 
trouble.  Write  today  for  our 
Special  Cream  Separator  Catalog,  see  the  picture  I 
colors  and  our  wonderful  low  prices;  read  the  de 
icriptions  and  llheral  trial  offers. 


Rooms. 


Buy* 

loom  Houii 
WRITE  F( 


If  you  are  about 
to     build     a  new 
house,   barn   or  ga- 
rage, or  any  kind 
of    building,  send 
for  our   Big  Book 
Of     House  Plans, 
which      s  h  o  w  s 
about    100  de- 
signs   of  build- 
ings    at  prices 
ranging,   for  all 
material.  from 
$89.00    up.  We 
show   the  build- 
ings in  beautiful 
lorcd   and  half-tone  pictures,   give  full  description   of  material 
eded,  quote  actual  mill  prices,  give  specifications,  show  plans  and 
explain  everything  In  detail.    Be  sure  and  get  this  book  for  infor- 
mation if  you  intend  to  build. 


^_Write  Today  for  Our  FARM 
MACHINERY  CATALOG 


Before  buying,  see  our  big,  complete  line  of  lat- 
est Improved  1917  model  farm  implements  in  colors. 
Standard  make*  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Ev- 
erything guaranteed.  Free  trial  given.  Half  your 
dealer's   price.     Look!     Walking   plows   $2.90    up ; 

 cultivators  $2.10  up:  grain   drills  $10.65   up;  corn 

,  ,     planters  r,Hc  up;  mowers  $40.65  up;  and  every  kind 

or  farm  Implement  made  at  proportionately  low  prices.  Get  the 
hook  sure  hefore  buying  and  save  a  lot  of  money. 


CTWHOlfSAltHltES 


uwtvumiuiiHTnm 


Sporting  Goods  Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  It  Now 

FULL  0^  BEST  SPORTING  GOODS  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Write  us  a  postal  or  letter  to- 
day, saying,  "Send  me  your  spe- 
cial Sporting  Goods  Catalog," 
and  we  will  send  it  to  you  by 
return  mall.  It  presents  an 
enormous  assortment  of  every 
kind  of  sporting  goods  made; 
guns,  revolvers,  ammunition, 
fishing  tackle,  reels,  game  traps, 
tents,  boxing  gloves  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  sportsmen's  articles. 
Samo  quality  as  frrst-class  dealers  sell,  but  at 
about  one-half  their  prices.  Everything  guaran- 
tee:  and  -tent  on  approval.  WRITE  TODAY  for 
ttportlng  Goods  Catalog  and  see. 


CLOTHING 
SAMPLES  FRI 


We  sell  mighty  nice  clothing 
Made  from  beautiful  cloths  Into 
snappy,  up-to-date  garments  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  wear.  And  our 
prices  are  low — very  low.  Hand- 
some wool  mixed  cassimere  suits  as 
low  as  $6.45,  graduating  up  to 
$18.50  for  the  finest  all-wool  wor- 
sted, serge  and  cassimere  suits. 
Trousers  as  low  as  $1.25.  and  rang- 
ing up  to  $3.95.  Big  line  of  cordu- 
roys for  trousers.  If  interested, 
write  for  CLOTHING  SAMPLE 
BOOK  NO.  27R  and  see  for  yourself 
over  100  elegant  cloth  samples  from 
which  you  can  choose.  Also  WORK 
CLOTHING,  such  as  overalls,  duck 
or  corduroy  coats,  jumpers,  khaki, 
moleskin,  jeans,  or  work  pants, 
waterproof  oil  slickers,  rubber  cloth 
Ing.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  cata 
log  free  upon  request. 


LADIES  Look  Here! 

Fashion  and  Millinery 
Book  FREE! 

WRITE 
TODAY 
for  our 
great  Fash 
ion  Book 
sho  wing 
1000  pic- 
tares, 

(many  in 
colors  ex- 
a  c  1 1  y  as 
the  goods 
look  >  of 
rich  beau- 
tiful co»- 
tumesand 
ex  quiaita 
m  illinerj 
creations 
for  spring 
and  sum- 
mer 1917. 
We  guar- 
a  n  t  e  e 
f  a  ultlesi 
style,  per- 
fect  fit 
and  low- 
est price. 

LOOK — We  sell  washable  dresses  at 
$1.65  up;  wool  suits  at  $8.95  up;  dress 
skirts  at  95c  up;  petticoats  at  43c  up; 
coats  $3.95  up;  shirtwaists  45c  up;  rain- 
coats $1 .95  up.  Correspondingly  low 
prices  for  infants',  girls',  misses'  and 
ladies'  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds; 
especially  low  prices  on  high  class  cor- 
sets, knit  and  muslin  underwear. 
MILLINERY  big  line,  latest  styles,  low- 
est prices,  trimmed  bats,  shapes,  orna- 
ments, flowers  and  millinery  goods  of 
all  kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Kvery 
thing  shown  In  the  Fashion  Book. 


30  DAYS-  FREEWRIAL 


Top 
Buggy 
$3500 


If  you  have  any  use  for  any  kind  of  vehicle 
whatever,  we  have  the  most  wonderful  liberal 
proposition  to  make  that  you  ever  heard  of, 
whereby  we  will  send  you  any  one  of  our  vehi- 
cles on  30  days'  free  trial  without  any  money 
to  us  in  advance  (let  your  bank  hold 
It),  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  vehicle,  you 
can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  penny.  If  you  de- 
cide to  keep  the  vehicle, -we  will  send 
you  a  binding  guarantee  for  2  years. 
If  interested,  write  us  a  postal  or  let- 
ter and  say.  "Send  me  your  Free  Spe- 
cial Vehicle  Catalog."  which  shows  in  _ 
colors  our  complete  line  of  vehicles  with  full  details  about  our  wonderful 
and  liberal  offers.  We  undersell  everybody.  Top  buggies  $3o.0O  up:  run- 
abouts  $30.00  up.   Every  kind  of  vehicle  niailo  at  proportionately  low  prices 


Write  for  Our  Free 
Special  Grocery  Cata- 
log and  see  our  full 
line  of  groceries  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  at  big 
money  saving  prices  and  read  our  great  special 
offer  how  wo  will  sell  you  genuine  cane  gran- 
ulated sugar  at  a  cut  price  that  will  make 
you  wonder  and  convince  you  that  here  s 
the  place  to  buy  Groceries  and  Provisions  and  all  other  goods  you 
need  at  great  Saving  Prices.   


RE 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  THIS  WAY: 

JOHN  M.  SMYTH  mdsHCO. 

703-711  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


ALL  KINDS 

Wholesale  prices 
for  immense  lines 
o  f  Carpenters', 
Blacksmiths'  and 

lumbers'  tools 
and  supplies,  t'ir- 
cular  and  cross 
cut  saws.  farm 
bells,  pocket  cut- 
lory,  electrical 
goods,  safes,  con- 
c  r  e  t  e  machinery, 
razors  and  bar- 
b  e  r  s  '  supplies, 
rope,  bath  tubs, 
bathroom  outfits, 
lavatories,  fur- 
naces, heating 
plants  and  every 
article  found  in 
full  stocked  hard- 
ware stores,  but  at 
M  regular  prices. 
Send  for  hardware 
catalog  and  con- 
vince yourself. 


MILLWORK 

FOR  NEW  AND 
REPAIR  WORK 

GET  t)UR  PRICES 
ON  DOORS.  WINDOWS. 

— -  Sash,  blinds, 
**  mould  iugs. 
stairs  ami  all 
kinds  of  mill- 
work  for  new 
and  also  re- 
pair work. 
Goods  guar- 
anteed best 
quality  or 
in  o  tier  r  e- 
funded.  Write 
for  Mlllwork 
Catalog  and 
see  our  big 
wonderful  bar- 
gains. 


3  Cents 
a  Week 


OSsr>*y?r — 


V  BOAT 


" EVERYBODY'S  DOING  IT" 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Increasing  and  Conserving  the  Food  Supply 


IN  RESPONSE  to>  a  Senata  resolu- 
tion asWng  for  a  compreh«neive> 

plan  for  increasing  the  food  sup- 
ply, Secretary  Houston  submitted  a 
detailed  scheme  by  which  the  de- 
partment believes  that  production 
can  be  intensified  and  distribution 
so  managed  as  to  obtain  the  great- 
est results  from  the  smallest  pos- 
sible supply.  He  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  $25,000,000  to  put  thru 
his  program. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
proposed,  Secretary  Houston  sug- 
gested immediate  legislation  giving 
his  department  the  following 
power: 

"1.  To  make  a  complete  survey 
of  the  food  supply  of  the  nation,  . 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  full  infor- 
mation as  to  its  location,  owner- 
ship, and  where  it  is  needed,  and 
complete  knowledge  as  to  the  in- 
strumentalities and  agencies  that 
own,  control,  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribute food  products. 

"2.  After  investigation,  to  es- 
tablish market  grant  s  and  classes 
of  farm  products,  including  seeds, 
and  standards  for  receptacles  for 
such  products,  together  with  au- 
thority to  effect  a  suitable  degree 
of  supervision  of  their  application. 

"3.  To  license  and  supervise  the 
operation  of  all  plants,  mills,  pack- 
ing houses,  canneries,  slaughter 
houses,  breweries,  distilleries,  stor- 
age houses,  or  other  establishments  1 
or  factories  in  which  food  or  feeds, 
agricultural  implements,  and  ma- 
chinery and  materials  therefor,  fer- 
tilizers, insecticides,  fungicides,  se- 
rums, toxins,  viruses,  and  any  other 
articles  required  for  agricultural 
purposes  are  prepared,  manu- 
factured, or  kept  for  sale  or  distri- 
bution. 

"4.  To  require  the  preference 
movement  by  the  common  carriers 
of  the  United  States  of  seeds,  fer- 
tilizers, insecticides,  fungicides  and 
farm  implements  or  machinery,  or 
the  materials  required  in  their 
manufacture. 

"5.  To  enlarge  the  existing  tele- 
graphic market  news  service  of  the 
department. 

"6.  In  case  of  extreme  urgency, 
the  Government  should  have  the 
power  to  purchase,  store  and  sub- 
sequently dispose  of  food  products 
to  groups  of  people  or  communities 
organized  in  some  form  and  to  fix 
maximum  or  minimum  prices." 

THE  University  of  Chicago  au- 
thorities have  decided  to  turn 
over  several  acres  of  university 
land  outside  of  the  quadrangles  to 
cultivation.  The  land  which  is  on 
the  Midway,  Cottage  Grove  avenue 
and  Fifty-ninth  street  will  be  ap- 
portioned out  to  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration officers  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  if  any  remains  after  that 
it  will  be  given  to  any  applicant. 

Those  taking  the  plots  will  be 
obliged  to  cultivate  them.  The  size 
of  the  plots  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  applicants,  but  there  will  be 
enough  land  for  about  100  plots. 

In  order  to  assure  efficiency  in 
cultivation  the  botany  department 
of  the  university  will  make  a  test 
of  the  soil  of  the  various  areas  and 
determine  for  what  crops  they  are 
best  suited. 

All  land  available  for  growing 
crops  of  any  kind  and  belonging  to 
public  institutions  and  corporations 
should  be  immediately  placed  in 
cultivation  in  some  such  way  as 
this. 

A  0  an  average  of  more 

thjpjl  *<H>  u>  ige  is  de- 

.r*fired  tiai.;"  licipal  re- 

duction plant,  so  U  lifflcult  to 

get  an  accurate  Idea  .  me  amount 
of  waste.  But  the  fact  that  16,000 
pounds  of  grease  are  secured  from 
this  green  garbage  would  indicate 
that  the  waste  is  still  tremendous. 

The  grease  comes  from  meat  and 
other  forms  of  animal  food,  and  its 
presence  in  the  garbage  indicates 
the  most  costly  kind  of  waste. 
When  the  so-called  green  garbage 
is  delivered  at  the  rendering  plant, 


Just  as>  it  cornea  flrom  the1  canav. 
about  7,5  pair  cent  of  its  weight  ia 

water.  The  garbage  ia  first  put  into 
driers  where  the  heat  drives  out 
most  of  the  water.  At  the  end  of  the 
drying  operation  four  tons  of  fresh 
garbage  are  reduced  in  weight  to 
about  a  single  ton.  In  each  ton  of  the 
dried  product  there  will  be  left  200 
pounds  of  moisture  and  100  pounds  of 
such  "foreign"  matter  as  bits  of  glass 
and  tin  cans. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  usually  possible 
to  get  nearly  200  pounds  of  grease  out 
of  each  ton  of  the  dried  garbage.  At 
present  the  municipal  plant  is  getting 
only  160  pounds  of  grease  from  each 
ton.  This  is  an  important  indication 
of  increased  economy  by  Chicago  wom- 


an fa  the  uue  of  food,  am  economy 
**ieh  can  be  very  matwriwliliy  in- 
creased even  yet. 

At  the  current  price  of  7.44  cents  a 
pound  the  grease  from  each  four  tons 
of  fresh  garbage  is  worth  $11.90. 
There  remains  the  tankage  to  be  sold 
after  the  grease  has  been  extracted, 
and  that  brings  $3.50  a  ton,  so  that 
the  total  revenue  from  each  four  tons 
is  $15.40.  At  present  the  tankage  is 
sold  to  contractors,  who  strengthen  it 
by  the  addition  of  ground  phosphate 
rock  and  other  elements  and  sell  it  as 
fertilizer.  The  truck  farms  and  gar- 
dens of  Cook  County  use  great  quan- 
tities of  this  fertilizer,  so  that  prac- 
tically all  of  Chicago's  garbage  is  put 
to  some  useful  purpose. 


All  American  housewives  should"  be 
very  careful  about  the  food  material 
they  throw  away.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  best  methods  by  which  we  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  increase 
the  supply  of  available  foodstuffs. 

PATRICK  CUDAHY,  the  Milwaukee 
packer,  says: 
"There  are  100,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States.  Every  one  of  them 
could  save  one  pound  of  meat  a  month 
without  feeling  it.  Suppose  half  of 
them  did  so.  That  would  amount  to  a 
saving  over  present  consumption  of 
50,000,000  pounds  of  meat  a  month,  or 
600,000,000  pounds  in  a  year.  That 
amount  of  meat  would  go  a  long  way 
in  feeding  our  Allies  in  Europe." 


Phaeton,  7-pcataiger,     .  $1650 

Cabriolet,  3 -passenger,     .  /  950 

Touring  Sedan  .....  2175 

Limousine     ....  2925 

Limousine  Landaultl      .  3025 

Town  Car   2925 

Town  Car  Landaulet     .  3025 
All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit 


Hudson  Super-Six 


It  Proved  Itself 

The  Greatest  Car  That's  Built 

Men  ask  why  we  race  the  Super -Six.  Why  we  win  so  many 
records  in  hill-climbs  and  endurance.  They  say  they  don't  want 
racers,  and  don't  care  for  super-power. 

Of  course  you  don't.  But  you  want  to  know  which  car  excels 
when  you  buy  a  car  to  keep.  And  the  only  way  to  compare  cars  is 
through  maximum  performance. 

The  Super-Six  is  a  light  Six.  In  size  and  looks  there  are  many 
Sixes  like  it. 

But  a  Hudson  invention — patented — added  80  per  cent  to 
this  motor's  efficiency.  On  that  account,  the  Super-Six  has  won 
all  the  worth-while  records.  In  a  hundred  tests  it  has  out -per- 
formed all  types  of  rival  motors.  So  today  it  stands  unquestioned 
as  the  greatest  motor  built. 

It  holds  the  speed  records  for  stock  cars.  It  holds  the  chief 
endurance  records.   It  won  the  world's  greatest  hill-climb. 

It  did  that  because  friction  is  almost  ended  in  the  Super-Six. 
Friction  is  what  limits  performance.  It  wastes  the  power,  and 
wears  the  motor  parts. 

By  minimizing  friction  the  Super-Six  invention  has  almost 
doubled  endurance.  And  that  is  what  you  want  in  a  car. 

In  Hudsons  Only 

The  Super-Six  motor  is  found  in  Hudsons  only.  It  has  made  the 
Hudson  the  largest -selling  fine  car  in  the  world. 

The  Hudson  Super-Six  comes  in  body  styles  which  mark  the  very 
pinnacle  of  luxury.  It  comes  this  year  with  a  new  gasoline  saver. 
With  a  patent  carburetor,  self-adjusting  to  every  engine  speed. 

The  Hudson  Super-Six  now  stands  supreme.  It  prob- 
ably always  will.  Prove  these  facts  before  you  buy,  else 
you  will  have  regrets. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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POULTRY'S  PART  IN  THE  WAR 

Thru  the  Hen  Is  Our  One  Chance  to  Increase  This  Years  Meat  Supply 


FIGHTING  men  must  have  meat  and  other  pro- 
tein-bearing foods,  and  the  protein  of  grains 
and  vegetables  will  not  entirely  take  the  place 
of  the  protein  in  meats.  The  consumption  of  these 
kinds  of  food  is  always  greater  in  time  of  war  than 
in  time  of  peace,  for  the  fighting  man  needs  more 
of  them  than  does  the  man  engaged  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits. More  than  that,  armies  are  always  more 
wasteful  of  food  of  all  kinds  than  are  the  same 
number  of  men  engaged  in  peaceful  industries;  this 
is  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  war. 

To  the  millions  of  men  already  engaged  in  the 
war  and  dependent  upon  American  farms  for  the 
bulk  of  their  meat  supply  must  be  added  the  mil- 
lion men  America  will  put  under  arms  this  year. 
By  the  close  of  1918  we  shall,  no  doubt,  have  fully 
2,000.000  men  under  arms,  and  pur  Allies  will  have 
even  more  soldiers  at  the  front  or  in  training  than 
they  now  have.  All  these  must  be  supplied  with 
meat  and  other  foods,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  producing  none  of  it  themselves. 

Still  further,  to  these  needs  for  increased  produc- 
tion must  be  added  the  losses  resulting  from  the 
submarines  sinking  all  the  ships  they  can  which 
are  headed  for  Europe  from  this  country.  Thru 
the  activities  of  these  submarines,  immense  quan- 
tities of  American-produced  meats  and  other  foods 
are  being  absolutely  destroyed.  So  that  we  must 
not  only  produce  enough  to  supply  the  increased 
consumption,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  produce 
enough  to  let  Germany  destroy  all  she  can  without 
in  any  way  reducing  the  amount  which  actually 
reaches  its  destination. 
World  conditions  are 
putting  this  problem 
right  up  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Our  one  chance  to 
materially  increase  our 
meat  supply  this  year 
is  thru  poultry.  Ger- 
many made  a  mistake 
which  we  can't  afford 
to  make.  In  order  to 
increase  her  available 
supply  of  dressed  meats 
in  1915,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  conserve  her 
supply  of  grains,  she 
slaughtered  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  breeding 
hogs;  as  a  result,  she 
was  short  of  meat  last 
year.  We  must  not 
make  that  mistake;  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of 
any  man  to  say  how 
long  this  war  is  going 
to  last,  so  we  must  act 
on  the  supposition  that 
it  will  never  9nd.  This 
means  that  we  must  in- 
crease  our   supply  of 


By  James  A.  King 

dressed  meat  without  decreasing  our  breeding  stock; 
we  should  even  increase  our  breeding  stock  at  the 
same  time.  We  can't  do  that  this  year  with  beef  and 
mutton,  nor  can  we  even  do  it  by  January  1st  with 
pork.  Our  one  lone  chance  is  with  poultry  this 
year;  tho  we  can  do  it  with  pork  and  mutton  next 
year,  and  even  with  beef  the  year  following. 

Chickens  hatched  during  May  and  the  summer 
months  will  not  increase  our  egg  supply  before 
next  spring.  But  they  will  increase  our  meat  sup- 
ply this  fall  and  winter.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  there  were  left  on  our  farms  about  1,000,000,000 
live  poultry  of  all  kinds,  and  the  value  of  the  fowl 
and  eggs  sold  during  the  year  was  about  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  wheat  crop.  By  hustling  real 
hard  we  can  have  fully  twice  that  many  fowls  on 
our  farms  six  months  old  or  over  by  the  first  of  the 
year  and  still  have  sold  considerably  more  pounds 
of  dressed  poultry  than  we  sold  last  year. 

In  meeting  the  crisis  with  which  this  war  is  con- 
fronting us.  we  must  solve  both  the  needs  of  the 
present  and  the  needs  of  the  future.  So  we  must 
get  real  busy  in  our  poultry  yards.  Let  all  persons 
who  hatch  eggs  with  hens  set  twice  as  many  hens 
as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  set.  Let  all  per- 
sons who  hatch  with  incubators  set  just  twice  as 
many  incubators  full  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
setting.  Do  it  even  tho  you  have  to  stint  yourselves 
on  fresh  eggs  for  a  few  weeks.    Do  it  even  tho  you 


America  and  Her 


Allien  Need  More  I'.kkh  and  More  Dressed  Poultry  Than  Ever  Before. 
Patriotic   Duty   of   American   Farmers   to    Supply   Thin  Need. 


have  to  keep  on  hatching  thru  June;  they  will  make 
good  sized  meat  birds  by  the  first  of  January. 

It  takes  less  food  to  produce  a  pound  of  meat  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  a  fowl's  life  than  at  any 
succeeding  age.  By  giving  the  poultry  plenty  of 
range  out  thru  the  fields  they  will  pick  up  a  large 
percentage  of  their  feed  so  that  by  the  first  of  the 
year  we  can  have  a  large  increase  in  our  meat  sup- 
ply with  a  minimum  increase  in  grain  consumption 
to  produce  it.  If  you  will  put  a  hen  and  her  brood 
of  chickens  out  in  the  grainfield  during  the  summer 
time  where  they  can  get  at  a  supply  of  good  water, 
you  will  have  to  feed  them  practically  no  grain  at 
all;  they  will  live  off  weed  seeds,  bugs  and  insects 
which  are  damaging  your  crops,  and  after  harvest 
will  wax  fat  on  the  shattered  grain  which  is  ordi- 
narily lost.  With  a  little  extra  care  and  watchful- 
ness on  your  part,  such  broods  can  be  made  to 
mature  with  as  little  loss  as  those  kept  in  a  closed 
yard,  and  at  a  much  less  cost  to  you  for  feed. 

It  is  more  important  than  ever  before  that  you 
guard  your  poultry  carefully  against  disease,  lice 
and  other  vermin.  Take  every  precaution  known 
to  successful  poultrymen  to  prevent  these  losses 
which,  in  ordinary  years,  amount  to  fully  $10,000,000 
worth  of  poultry;  save  all  of  that  loss  you  possibly 
can  with  which  to  feed  our  armies,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  your  individual  profits  to  just  that 
extent.  Hatch  all  you  can  and  save  all  you  can, 
should  be  your  motto  this  year. 

When  fall  and  winter  come,  cull  out  and  sell  the 
less  thrifty  pullets  and  all  the  roosters  and  cocker- 
els you  do  not  need  for 
your  own  eating  and  for 
next  spring's  breeding 
purposes.  By  keeping 
only  the  best  of  your 
young  hens  and  pullets 
you  will  be  able  to 
make  a  big  increase  in 
your  egg  production 
next  season  without 
making  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  your 
laying  stock,  another 
source  of  double  profit 
to  you  as  well  as  that 
much  greater  patriotic 
service  to  the  nation. 

You  need  not  worry 
about  losing  money 
thru  a  drop  in  prices. 
The  world's  surplus  of 
foods  normally  carried 
over  from  one  year,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  a 
short  production  during 
the  new  year,  is  practi- 
cally exhausted  right 
now  because  of  the  un- 
precedented  world 
shortage  of  production 
last  year. 


It  Is  the 


SAVING  SPRING  EGGS  FOR  FALL  USE 


MARCH,  April,  May  and  June  are  the  months 
when  the  hens  of  the  country  produce  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  lay  of  the  whole  year. 
These  are  the  months,  also,  when  the  thrifty  house- 
wife who  has  her  own  hens,  or  who  can  draw  upon 
the  surplus  supply  of  a  nearby  neighbor,  puts  away 
in  water  glass  or  limewater  eggs  for  next  autumn 
and  winter.  To  insure  success,  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  this  operation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  eggs  must  be  fresh,  prefer- 
ably not  more  than  two  or  three  days  old.  This  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  put 
away  eggs  produced  in  one's  own  chicken  yard. 

Infertile  eggs  are  best  if  they  can  be  obtained — 
so,  after  hatching,  exclude  roosters  from  the  flock 
and  kill  them  for  table  as  needed. 

The  shells  must  be  clean.  Washing  an  egg  with 
a  soiled  shell  lessens  its  keeping  quality.  The  pro- 
tective gelatinous  covering  over  the  shell  is  re- 
moved by  water  and  when  this  is  gone  the  egg 
spoils  more  rapidly. 

The  shells  also  must  be  free  from  even  the  tini- 
est crack.  One  cracked  egg  will  spoil  a  large  num- 
ber of  sound  eggs  when  packed  In  water  glass. 

Earthenware  crocks  are  good  containers.  The 
crocks  must  be  clean  and  sound.  Scald  them  and 
let  them  cool  completely  before  use.  A  crock  hold- 
ing six  gallons  will  accommodate  eighteen  dozen 
eggs  and  about  twenty-two  pints  of  solution  Too 
large  crocks  are  not  desirable,  since  they  increase 
the  liability  of  breaking  some  of  the  eggs  »nd  spoil- 
ing the  entire  batch. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  eggs  on  the  bot- 
tom crack  first  and  that  those  in  the  bottom  of  the 
crocks  are  the  last  to  be  removed  for  use.  Egga 
can  be  put  up  in  smaller  crocks  and  the  eggs  put 


in  the  crock  first  should  be  used  first  in  the  house- 
hold. 

"Water  glass"  is  known  to  the  chemist  as  sodium 
silicate.  It  can  be  purchased  by  the  quart  from 
druggists  or  poultry  supply  men.  It  is  a  pale  yel- 
low, odorless,  sirupy  liquid.  It  is  diluted  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  silicate  to  nine  parts  of 
distilled  water,  rainwater,  or  other  water.  -In  any 
case,  the  water  should  be  boiled  and  then  allowed 
to  cool.  Half  fill  the  vessel  with  this  solution  and 
place  the  eggs  in  it,  being  careful  not  to  crack  them. 
The  eggs  can  be  added  a  few  at  a  time  until  the 
container  is  filled.  Be  sure  to  keep  about  two 
inches  of  water  glass  above  the  eggs.  Cover  the 
crock  and  place  it  in  the  coolest  place  available 
from  which  the  crock  will  not  have  to  be  moved. 
Inspect  the  crock  from  time  to  time  and  replace 
any  water  that  has  evaporated  with  cool  boiled 
water. 

When  the  eggs  are  to  be  used,  remove  them  as 
desired,  rinse  in  clean,  cold  water  and  use  imme- 
diately. 

Eggs  preserved  in  water  glass  can  be  used  for 
soft  boiling  or  poaching  up  to  November.  Before 
boiling  such  eggs,  prick  a  tiny  hole  in  the  large 
end  of  the  shell  with  a  needle  to  keep  them  from 
cracking.  They  are  satisfactory  for  frying  until 
about  December.  From  that  time  until  the  end  of 
the  usual  storage  period — that  is,  until  March — 
they  can  be  used  for  omelettes,  scrambled  eggs, 
custards,  cakes  and  general  cookery.  As  the  eggs 
a^e,  the  white  becomes  thinner  and  is  harder  to 
beat.  The  yolk  membrane  becomes  more  delicate 
and  it  is  correspondingly  difficult  to  separate  the 
whites  from  the  yolks.  Sometimes  the  white  of  the 
egg  is  tinged  pink  after  very  long  keeping  in  water 


glass.  This  is  due,  probably,  to  a  little  iron  which 
is  in  the  sodium  silicate,  but  which  apparently 
does  not  injure  the  egg  for  food  purposes. 

Limewater  is  also  satisfactory  for  preserving 
eggs  and  is  slightly  less  expensive  than  water 
glass.  A  solution  is  made  by  placing  two  or  three 
pounds  of  unslaked  lime  in  five  gallons  of  water, 
which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  al- 
lowing the  mixture  to  stand  until  the  lime  settles 
and  the  liquid  is  clear.  The  rggs  should  be  placed 
in  a  clean  earthenware  jar  0$  other  suitable  vessel 
and  covered  to  a  depth  of  two  inches  with  the 
liquid.  Remove  the  eggs  as  desired,  rinse  in  clean, 
cold  water,  and  use  immediately. 


Start  a  Munition  Plant 

MANAGERS  of  "munition  plants"  which  turn 
out  eggshells  instead  of  shrapnel  shells,  that 
contain  a  highly  concentrated  food  of  na- 
tional popularity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wishbones 
and  drumsticks  to  boot  which  are  eagerly  picked  by 
soldiers  and  civilians  alike,  have  been  asked  to 
help. 

The  expense  needed  in  starting  a  small  but  prac- 
tical poultry  plant  is  not  necessarily  large,  and 
much  garden  and  table  waste  can  be  used  to  sup- 
plement the  ration  for  the  flock.  By  marketing  or 
eating  the  poor  laying  hens  at  once  and  raising  a 
new  brood  from  the  better  stock  at  an  early  date,  a 
basis  is  laid  for  success. 

Don't  overfeed  nor  enforce  idleness  on  breeding 
or  pregnant  animals.  Don't  underfeed  and  over- 
work pregnant  animals. 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


THE  FARM'S  PART  IN  THE  WAR 

Late  News  Showing  How  Victory  Is  Depending  on  Agriculture 


A PERMANENT  training  school  for  Army  cooks 
will  be  established  by  the  Hotel  Association 
of  Chicago.  Experts  assigned  by  the  associa- 
tion will  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  fund  has  been  raised  to  finance  the  proj- 
ect. Six  cooks  have  already  taken  the  course  and 
have  passed  examinations  for  the  quartermaster's 
department. 

The  school  will  be  at  Muncie,  Ind.  Several  acres 
have  been  purchased  by  the  National  Hotel  Men's 
Association.  It  is  planned  to  erect  a  building  large 
enough  to  accommodate  200  cooks  and  stewards  at 
a  time.  Twelve  days  will  be  the  time  allotted  for 
study.  After  the  completion  of  the  course  the  men 
will  be  distributed  to  branches  of  the  Army. 

MRS.  DONALD    ROSE    of    Earling,  England, 
brought  a  word  of  encouragement  to  Chicago 
women,  and  said  that  the  women  of  America 
thru  their  patriotic  activities  will  win  the  war. 

"In  England,  when  the  war  started,"  said  Mrs. 
Rose,  "no  one  was  prepared  for  the  struggle.  But 
thru  the  work  of  the  women  it  was  not  long  before 
the  British  armies  were  fitted  to  be  sent  to  the 
front  in  France. 

"The  women  jumped  into  the  work.  My  activities 
were  in  the  war  office  depots.  I  helped  to  make 
various  articles  needed  by  the  soldiers  and  worked 
in  the  canteen  department.  It  is  the  patriotic  spirit 
that  has  a  hold  on  the  American  women  that  will 
win  the  war  for  the  Allies  and  the  United  States." 
Mrs.  Rose's  father  was  killed  in  the  war. 

A PROPOSAL  to  make  national  prohibition 
legislation  a  part  of  the  war  program  of 
Congress  at  this  session  was  indorsed  in  a 
caucus  of  House  Democrats  recently  by  a  vote  of 
87  to  60.  The  unexpected  victory  of  the  prohibi- 
tion forces  threw  the  caucus  into  turmoil.  Many 
"wet"  Democrats  left  the  meeting,  and  at  one  time 
the  gathering  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  dissolv- 
ing into  a  general  riot. 

It  is  known  that  national  prohibition  is  one  of 
the  war  measures  being  considered  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Several  members  of  the  cabinet,  including 
some  members  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
are  urging  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 

The  President  has  been  advised  that  he  possesses 
authority  to  suspend  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquor  during  the  war  period  by  executive  order, 
on  the  ground  that  the  step  is  necessary  to  the 
most  effective  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  is  con- 
tended that  prohibition  not  only  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  nation  but  would  promote  the 
conservation  of  food  resources  by  diverting  grain 


from  the  distilleries  and  breweries  to  the  flour 
mills. 

The  members  of  the  general  medical  board,  of 
which  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin  of  Chicago  is  chair- 
man, recommended  national  prohibition  as  a  war 
measure  when  conferring  with  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  The  defense  council  has  decided 
not  to  press  the  matter  one  way  or  another. 


G 


OVERNOR  FRAZIER  of  North  Dakota  issued 
y  an  official  proclamation  urging  that  April, 
May  and  June  be  made  the  greatest  grain 
planting  months  in  the  history  of  the  State  and 
that  the  farmers  of  the  State  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  patriotic  task  of  producing  as  large  a  sup- 
ply of  food  as  possible. 

THE  people  are  becoming  hysterical  with  the 
fear  of  a  food  famine,  and  are  purchasing 
great  quantities  of  foodstuffs.  By  doing  this 
they  are  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the  food 
speculators,  while  the  retailer  is  playing  into  the 
speculator's  hands  by  purchasing  more  stock  than 
he  needs  to  supply  the  normal  demand. 

The  grocers  should  refrain  from  buying  any  more 
stock  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  by  this 
method  the  food  speculator  can  be  forced  to  reduce 
the  price  on  the  things  he  seeks  to  corner. 

Competition  among  the  sellers  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  only  competition  now  is  among  the  buy- 
ers. 

HERBERT  C.  HOOVER,  head  of  the  American 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  after  con- 
sultation with  his  colleagues  on  the  commis- 
sion, has  accepted  the  chairmanship  offered  him  by 
the  National  Defense  Council  of  the  new  food  board 
in  the  United  States.  He  made  the  following  state- 
ment outlining  his  plans: 

"I  am  initiating  a  wide  inquiry  in  France,  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  in  cooperation  with  Government  de- 
partments, into  the  existing  food  situation,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  coming  harvest,  important  necessities, 
and  the  methods  of  regulating  food  control  as  at 
present  in  operation  and  their  working  results  in 
Allied  countries. 

"One  important  feature  of  this  inquiry  will  be 
the  methods  used  to  control  prices  and  for  the 
elimination  of  speculation,  for  Europe  has  been  a 
vast  experimental  laboratory  in  this  particular. 

"The  foremost  duty  of  America  toward  her  Allies 
in  this  war  is  to  see  that  they  are  supplied  with 
food.  From  the  necessities  of  the  case  we  can  put 
but  few  soldiers  in  the  field,  but  every  spadeful  of 
earth  turned  by  our  farmers,  every  seed  we  plant, 
every  ounce  of  waste  we  eliminate  is  just  as  much 


a  contribution  to  the  joint  cause  as  that  of  a  man 
in  the  trenches. 

"We  must  increase  our  production  by  every  de- 
vice of  our  able  farming  community,  with  the  stimu- 
lating advice  and  guidance  our  agricultural  institu- 
tions can  invent,  but  beyond  this  we  must  stop 
waste  in  every  scrap  of  foodstuff.  We  must  even 
be  prepared  to  deprive  ourselves,  if  necessary,  in 
order  that  our  Allies  may  be  supported.  They  have 
eliminated  waste  and  are  depriving  themselves 
today,  and  it  is  no  less  our  duty  than  theirs. 

"If  America  will  only  eliminate  waste  and  ex- 
travagance in  food  it  will  go  far  to  help  the  whole 
problem.  Among  our  Allies  the  women  are  work- 
ing as  hard  as  the  men.  There  is  no  body  of 
women  in  the  world  so  capable  of  rising  to  an 
emergency,  as  American  women;  nor  is  there  any 
problem  so  peculiarly  capable  of  solution  by  them. 

"Moreover,  in  this  war  against  Germany  we 
should  allow  no  products  of  our  labor  or  soil  to  go 
to  any  country  or  any  peoples  to  assist  Germany 
directly  or  indirectly." 

THE  REV.  T.  P.  FROST,  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Evanston,  111., 
65  years  of  age,  announced  himself  in  his  ser- 
mon Sunday  as  a  volunteer  for  farm  service.  "I 
expect,"  he  said,  "to  join  the  company  of  ministers 
who  are  going  to  farm  this  summer  and  will  give 
part  of  each  week  to  manual  work." 

Dr.  Frost  gave  a  rap  at  women  who  have  maids 
and  fail  to  look  after  the  waste  in  the  kitchen. 
"American  women,"  he  said,  "waste  enough  in  the 
household  in  one  year  to  feed  the  nation  for  two 
years."  Golf  players  were  given  a  long  drive  by 
the  pastor  when  he  advised  them  to  give  up  the 
links  for  the  farm. 

FURTHER  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  cam- 
paign for  increased  production  of  foodstuffs 
in  New  York  by  the  organization  of  a  food 
problem  committee  by  the  Merchants'  Association 
of  New  York.  This  body,  composed  of  prominent 
business  men,  will  extend  its  sphere  of  activity 
thru  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  as  well  as  New 
York  State. 

THE  British  food  controller,  Lord  Devonport, 
has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
light  pastries,  muffins,  crumpets  or  tea  cakes. 
Cakes,  buns,  scones  and  biscuits  can  only  be  sold 
if  they  conform  to  the  drastic  restrictions  respect- 
ing the  amount  of  wheat,  flour  and  sugar  used. 
Tea  shops,  which  are  so  popular  in  London  and 
elsewhere  in  England,  will  suffer  severely  by  the 
new  order. 


Farm  Legislation  and  Rulings 

Designed  to  Solve  Problems  of  Money  and  Labor 


Postal  Savings  for  Farms 

A PORTION  of  the  $125,500,000  deposited  in  the 
postal  savings  banks  of  the  United  States 
has  been  made  available  to  help  the  farmers 
meet  the  war  food  crisis.  The  trustees  of  the  pos- 
tal savings  bank  system  have  adopted  a  resolution 
making  farm  loan  bonds,  issued  under  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act,  acceptable  at  par  to  secure  postal 
sa  zings  deposits.  United  States  Government,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia bonds  are  the  only  other  bonds  which  enjoy 
this  privilege. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  is  in  receipt  of 
many  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  indicat- 
ing that  the  farmer  is  making  desperate  efforts  to 
respond  to  the  nation's  appeal  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction, but  that  he  is  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
shortage  of  labor  and   the  high   price  of  seed.  He 
needs  more  capital  with  which  to  purchase  seed 
and  he  needs  additional  capital  to  provide  himself 
with  labor  saving  machinery  to  overcome  the  labor 
shortage.     a  telegram  received  by  the  Farm  Loan 
'  at  m  a  single  county   in  Montana 
Z"""r'  r,T  s"n"^  wheat  will  be  seeded  if  the 
lal  for  Hi-   ,  r>*  the  necessary  seed  can 

supplied. 

Tne  Federal  F*iu  i   Act   was  adopted  "to 

provide  capital  for  at,  Uitural  development."  Ap- 
plications for  loans  have  already  been  received 
which  indicate  that  the  farmers  will  require  more 
than  $100,000,000  of  capital  thru  this  agency  this 
year.  Only  5  per  cent  will  be  charged  for  this 
money  where,  previously,  rates  of  from  5y2  to  15 
per  cent  have  been  charged. 

Within  a  short  time  the  first  issue  of  the  farm 
loan  bonds  will  be  floated  to  provide  this  capital 
which  will  be  loaned  to  the  farmers.  These  bonds 


will  be  sold  to  investors  and  will  bear  4%  per  cent 
interest.  These  bonds  are  "instrumentalities  of 
the  Government,"  and  as  such  will  be  exempt  from 
all  form  of  taxation;  they  will  be  engraved  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
and  protected  by  the  United  States  Secret  Service, 
and  will  be  issued  in  denominations  of  $25  and  up- 
ward so  as  to  appeal  alike  to  small  and  large  in- 
vestors. A  ready  market  for  these  bonds  means 
more  capital  immediately  available  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  meet  the  present  emergency. 

Fixing  Food  Prices 

THE  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  response  to  a 
telegram  regarding  the  fixing  of  prices  of 
food  products,  made  the  following  reply: 
No  agency  now  has  power  to  fix  prices  of  food 
products.  Have  suggested  that  Congress  confer 
power  on  the  Government  to  fix  minimum  and  max- 
imum prices  if  the  emergency  requires  them.  The 
object  of  a  minimum  price  to  producers  would  be 
to  stimulate  production  of  certain  staple  products 
by  assuring  farmers  that  these  products  would 
not  be  disposed  of  below  a  certain  level,  which  would 
give  them  a  reasonable  return  and  would  not  cause 
them  to  suffer  loss  in  any  event.  This  would  have 
to  be  done  under  proper  regulation.  The  shortage 
of  important  crops  in  this  nation,  the  greatly  de- 
pleted resources  abroad,  and  the  waste  and  destruc- 
tion in  Europe  should  cause  a  continuance  of  re- 
munerative prices,  but  as  an  additional  assurance 
to  farmers  the  power  indicated  ought  to  be  vested 
in  the  Government.  It  is  not  suggested  that  max- 
imum prices  be  fixed  to  producers,  but  that  power 
to  fix  such  prices  governing  the  distribution  of 
products  be  given  to  the  Government  to  be  used  if 
necessary  to  control  uneconomic  speculation  and 


manipulation  in  the  handling  of  food  products.  It 
is  of  the  first  importance  that  no  step  be  omitted 
greatly  to  increase  the  supply  especially  of  the 
great  staple  food  products  of  the  United  States  in 
every  direction. 

Needed  Farmers  Exempt 

EXEMPTION  from  military  service  of  such  farm 
workers  as  the  President  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  insuring  an  adequate  food  produc- 
tion for  the  country  is  the  provision  most  inter- 
esting to  the  farmer  in  the  bill,  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress,  which  provides  for  raising  an 
army  by  the  selective  conscription  method. 

Congress  in  inserting  this  provision  in  the  draft 
measure  has  taken  action  to  prevent  the  farmer 
from  being  left  short-handed.  Farm  hands  who  are 
eligible  for  military  service  will  not  be  taken  into 
the  Army  if  such  action  would  involve  hardship  in 
raising  or  gathering  of  crops. 

The  draft  measure  which  the  President  and  the 
general  staff  of  the  Army  wanted  is  the  one  adopted. 
Bitter  opposition  to  the  plan  dwindled  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  was  no  chance  of  defeat- 
ing it,  and  those  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
had  been  stanch  advocates  of  raising  the  Army 
thru  volunteers  weakened  toward  the  end  of  debate, 
and  many  of  them  helped  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  draft  hardly  will  begin  before  late  summer. 
First  the  Government  wants  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of 
the  regular  Army  and  National  Guard  with  volun- 
teers. While  this  is  being  done  and  while  officers 
are  being  trained  at  training  camps,  the  listing  of 
all  men  who  are  eligible  for  duty  in  the  Army  will 
be  going  on.  From  this  list  will  be  chosen  the 
500,000  men  who  will  make  up  the  first  contingent 
to  go  into  training. 
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POWER  PROBLEM  EXPERIMENT 

How  Kansas  Farmers  Use  Electricity  to  Do  Their  Thrashing 


POWER  at  a  minimum  cost,  when  measured  also 
in  terms  of  efficiency  and  reliability,  is  one  of 
the  big  problems  facing  our  farms;  power 
rides  high  on  the  rising  tide  of  costs  confronting 
the  business.  In  trying  to  solve  this  problem  of 
power  cost,  or  labor  cost  if  you  prefer  to  say  it 
that  way,  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
tbe  vast  quantities  of  horse  power  now  going  to 
waste  in  the  streams  of  all  sizes  which  thread  the 
farming  regions  of  this  country.  Of  course,  the 
first  thing  to  do  in  trying  out  this  source  of  power 
is  to  experiment  with  electricity  already  available 
from  central  power  plants;  and  this  article  is  the 
story  of  one  such  experiment  which 
has  proven  a  success.  The  success- 
ful outcome  of  a  number  of  such  ex- 
periments as  this  will,  no  doubt,  in 
the  near  future  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  many  water  power  sites  now 
lying  idle;  even  to  the  development 
of  them  in  country  communities 
where  there  is  no  town  near  by,  farm 
neighborhoods  forming  cooperative 
electric  power  companies  to  develop 
such  water  power  and  to  utilize  the 
current  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  in 
the  homes  and  the  fields. 

Following  is  the  story  of  an  ex- 
periment of  this  kind  recently  made 
in  Dickinson  County,  Kansas,  near 
the  town  of  Abilene,  by  a  group  of 
farmers  who  call  themselves  the 
Farmington  Electric  Thrashing  As- 
sociation. The  association  was  or- 
ganized on  a  cooperative  basis.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Abilene  there  were  a 
number  of  progressive  farmers  who 
had  sustained  considerable  loss  dur- 
ing past  years  because  they  were 
unable  to  get  their  thrashing  done  at 
the  opportune  time.  Eleven  of  the 
farmers  subscribed  $1,200  in  stock, 
purchased  a  new  separator,  electric 
motor  and  transformer,  then  pre- 
pared to  prove  to  the  country  at 
large  that  electricity  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  reliable  source  of  power 
available  for  the  farmer's  use.  Each  farmer  planned 
to  furnish  his  own  help,  and  as  the  members  of  the 
association  had  agreed  to  cooperate,  they  "traded" 
work  when  necessary.  They  planned  to  put  the 
thrashing  outfit  in  charge  of  an  efficient  mechanic, 
and  they  still  adhere  to  this  rule. 

The  thrashing  outfit  consists  of  a  25  horse  power 
electric  motor  and  a  32-inch  separator.  The  charge 
for  thrashing  is  4  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  2 
cents  per  bushel  for  oats.  The  actual  fuel  expense 
is  1  cent  per  bushel,  this  figure  being  based  on  a 
charge  of  5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  the  current. 

"There  are  many  advantages  connected  with  our 
new  method  of  thrashing,"  explained  a  member  of 
the  company.  "When  we  first  decided  to  organize 
we  were  not  certain 
regarding  the  kind  of 
power  to  use.  After 
contracting  for  the  sep- 
arator, we  discussed 
the  power  question 
pretty  thoroly.  We  gave 
both  steam  and  gas  en- 
gines a  hearing,  then 
we  turned  our  attention 
to  electricity.  We  knew 
that  electricity  would 
sooner  or  later  become 
one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  power  on  the 
farm,  so  we  decided  to 
buy  a  motor  and  prove 
that  the  day  of  the  mon- 
ster engines,  as  a  means 
for  operating  grain  sep- 
arators, will  eventually 
pass. 

"It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  fa- 
vorably located  in  this 
section  for  carrying  out 
any  kind  of  an  electri- 
cal experiment.  The 
Riverside  Light,  Power 
and  Gas  Company, 
which  has  contracts  to 
furnish  current  to 
twenty-one  surrounding 
towns  for  lighting  sys- 
tems, has  a  network  of 
transmission  lines  ex- 
tending over  the  coun- 
try. The  transmission 
lines  lead  from  the  cen- 
tral power  plant  situat- 


By  Clement  White 

ed  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  and 
these  copper  transmission  lines  carry  the  energy 
which  ultimately  turns  out  the  golden  grain  from 
the  wheat  shocks. 

"One  thousand  feet  of  cable  were  purchased  so  we 
could  thrash  at  practically  any  location  in  the 
neighborhood.  Several  short  transmission  lines 
were  also  erected  by  individual  parties;  but  as  the 
property  owners  could  also  utilize  electricity  for 
lighting  purposes  they  were  well  repaid  for  the  cost 
of  getting  their  farms  wired  so  as  to  have  power. 


This  la  the  Transformer  Which   Cuts  the  Main  Line  Current  Down  From 
tt,«O0  Volts  Pressure  to  'I'M  Volts  for  Use  in  the  Motor 


"We  have  a  small  truck  on  which  the  motor  and 
transformer  are  mounted.  The  transformer  is 
needed  for  cutting  down  the  6,600  voltage  of  the 
main  lines  to  220  volts. 

"We  can  thrash  230  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour 
from  the  shock  when  conditions  are  reasonably  fa- 
vorable. This  coming  year  we  will  purchase  a 
30  horse  power  motor,  then  we  will  be  provided 
with  sufficient  power  to  pull  thru  the  wet  grain 
which  every  thrasherman  is  certain  to  encounter 
occasionally. 

"We  expected  at  the  start  that  we  would  clear 
enough  from  this  season's  use  to  pay  for  the  outfit, 
and  our  expectations  have  been  realized.  Our 
financial  success  with  the  electric  motor  is  largely 


due  to  the  machine's  adaptability  for  doing  a  large 
range  of  work.  We  use  it  for  baling  hay,  operat- 
ing ensilage  cutters,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  thrash- 
ing.   It  does  the  work  wherever  it  is  put." 

Any  new  method  of  accomplishing  farm  work 
must  be  given  a  thoro  trial  before  it  can  be  termed 
practical.  It  has  been  proven  in  Dickinson  County 
that  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  means  of  operating 
large  power  machines  is  practical,  just  as  practical 
in  every  respect  as  its  utilization  for  lighting  build- 
ings and  operating  small  pieces  of  machinery.  The 
test  has  been  made. 

The  person  interested  in  electricity  as  a  practical 
source  of  power  on  the  farm  should  remember 
that  great  things  may  be  expect- 
ed of  the  "juice"  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  large,  central  power 
plants  are  already  spreading  their 
lines  far  and  near  over  rural  neigh- 
borhoods. As  this  gigantic  net  of 
power  lines  continues  to  increase, 
additional  thousands  of  farmers  will 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  use  of  electricity  opens  up 
to  them. 

The  man  who  is  accustomed  to  do- 
ing his  thrashing  with  tractor  power 
will  be  surprised  when  he  views  the 
small  motor  for  the  first  time.  The 
writer  was  rather  doubtful  of  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  when  first 
news  was  given  out,  but  inspection 
of  the  machine  while  in  actual  opera- 
tion served  to  remove  the  last  lin- 
gering prejudice  against  the  genteel 
little  electric  motor. 

When  the  steam  engine  is  in  opera- 
tion there  is  a  crash  and  roar  which 
resembles  a  dreadnaught  in  action. 
But  the  electric  motor  accomplishes 
its  work  without  arousing  the  neigh- 
borhood. When  it  slips  into  action 
only  a  low  "humming"  sowid  is 
heard.  There  is  no  smoke  to  annoy 
the  thrashing  crew,  and  the  absence 
of  sparks  and  cinders  prevents  any 
danger  of  fire.  Electric  power  is  safe 
and  clean;  its  economical  features 
commend  it  to  all  progressive  citizens.  When  a  few 
progressive  men  are  behind  the  movement,  there 
is  no  farming  community  where  electricity  cannot 
be  utilized  for  the  comfort  and  profit  of  the  citizens. 

Dickinson  County  farmers  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
C.  L.  Brown  for  introducing  the  practicable  features 
of  the  electrically-operated  thrasher  to  them.  Mr. 
Brown  not  only  knows  the  rules  which  govern  a 
well-managed  farming  business,  but  is  also  conver- 
sant with  the  uses  of  the  electric  current.  His  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  existing  conditions  in  rural 
districts  convinced  him  that  the  appropriate  time 
had  arrived  for  utilizing  electric  power.  The  prac- 
ticability of  operating  heavy  power  machinery  with 
electricity  was  proven  upon  his  own  farms.    It  is 

common  knowledge  in 
Dickinson  County  that 
Mr.  Brown's  farms  are 
operated  on  a  strictly 
business  basis,  and  that 
no  methods  are  adopted 
which  are  not  practical. 
The  man  who  revolu- 
tionized the  thrashing 
industry  in  his  home 
county  is  not  a  theorist 
— a  new  method  will  not 
"get  by"  with  him  un- 
less it  makes  good. 


This  Little   Motor  Huns  the  SZ-tael   Separator  With    OnlJ     :•    Slight     llimimlnt    Sound    and  Without 
Smoke    or   Dirt,   Coal   or    Water  Watt  on,    and    With  \n  IJmiKer  of  Klre  From  Spark* 


Figures  from  two 
State  College  Demon- 
stration Orchards  show 
costs  of  $.934  and  $1,635 
per  tree  respectively 
for  renovating  old  or- 
chards. These  figures 
represent  not  only  the 
cost  of  one  dormant 
spray  for  scale,  but  in 
addition  tlfree  summer 
sprays  which  controlled 
insects  and  fungous  dis- 
eases. They  include, 
also,  pruning  and  fer- 
tilizing— two  items  as 
important  in  neglected 
orchards  as  the  entire 
spraying  program  is. 
These  figures  will  bear 
investigation  by  some 
who  pay  big  sums  to 
professional  spraymen 
for  a  single  spraying. 
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POULTRY  AND  THE  WAR 

POULTRY  offers  the  one  great  chance  to  Increase 
materially  our  meat  supply  this  year.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  increase  the  beef  supply  with- 
out decreasing  our  stock  of  live  cattle;  so  it  is 
with  pork  and  mutton,  we  cannot  look  for  an  in- 
crease in  these  kinds  of  meat,  without  sacrificing 
our  supply  of  live  animals,  before  next  year  and 
then  only  for  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
increase.  But  it  is  easily  possible  to  double  our 
supply  of  dressed  poultry  by  the  first  of  the  year 
and  still  have  the  same  normal  amount  of  breeding 
and  laying  stock  left  on  our  farms.  Next  year  we 
could  produce  twice  as  much  dressed  poultry  and 
twice  as  many  eggs  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
ducing. When  we  realize  that  the  value  of  our 
poultry  and  eggs  is  equal  to  the  value  of  our 
wheat  crop,  we  can  readily  see  what  such  an  in- 
crease would  mean  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Allies 
during  this  war.  If  every  one  of  us  would  set  twice 
as  many  hens,  or  twice  as  many  incubators  full 
of  eggs,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  we  could 
double  the  nation's  supply  of  dressed  poultry  by 
the  first  of  the  year.  If,  out  of  our  hatches,  we 
were  to  save  twice  as  many  pullets  as  usual,  we 
could  double  the  nation's  egg  supply  for  next  year. 
We  could  do  it  easily  and  increase  our  poultry 
profits  just  that  much,  for  there  is  no  need  to  fear 
low  prices  while  the  war  lasts.  Not  only  can  we 
do  this,  but  we  should  do  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  our 
nation  and  to  our  Allies  in  this  war.  The  armies 
and  the  civil  population  of  America  and  her  Allies 
must  be  fed  abundantly  or  we  go  down  to  defeat; 
it  is  up  to  the  American  farmers  to  win  this  war. 
Set  hens  and  incubators  as  you  never  did  before; 
fight  disease  and  lice  as  you  never  did  before;  thus 
you  will  be  "doing  your  bit." 

ONE  SOURCE  OF  LABOR 

WORD  comes  to  us  from  the  Jewish  Agricul- 
tural Aid  Society  that  they  have  the  names 
and  addresses  of  hundreds  of  boys  from  16 
to  19  years  old,  and  of  mature  men  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  go  to  farms  where  help  is  needed. 
They  say  they  can  supply  them  by  thousands  as 
the  need  increases.  Any  farmer  needing  help  can 
get  it  from  this  society  without  any  charge  to  him 
or  to  the  laborer  furnished,  one  of  the  activities  of 
this  society  being  that  of  a  free  labor  bureau.  It  is 
true  that  the  bulk  of  these  boys  and  men  are  inex- 
perienced as  farm  laborers.  But  they  are  strong 
physically,  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  on 
farms  both  as  a  source  of  income  and  to  aid  in 
meeting  the  world  food  crisis.  The  labor  situation 
confronting  the  farming  business  this  year  will  be 
so  critical  that  we  should  be  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  getting  willing  workers  even  tho  they  are 
inexperienced;  if  we  instruct  them  carefully  this 
year  they  will  be  available  as  comparatively  skilled 
workmen  next  year  when  the  labor  problem  will  be 
just  as  critical,  if  not  even  more  so.  These  boys 
are  schoolboys  under  military  age,  who  will  be 
given  full  credit  in  their  school  work  for  the  time 
they  spend  working  on  farms;  they  should  prove 
far  superior  to  the  professional  floating  hobo  labor 
nflfln  our  opIv  source  of  extra  help  during 
toe  rue/i  *  ear.    Any  farmer  who  could 

use  such  h«lp  receive  prompt  and  efficient 

**  TJS?  WItho"1  -«aigo  by  writing  this  society  at 
its  Chicago  office.  ' 


So-called  selective  conscription  is  not  an  insult 
or  a  disgrace  to  American  manhood,  as  some  loud- 
mouthed orators  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  Governmental  assumption 
that  in  time  of  national  danger  we  all  subscribe  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  old  song,  "I'll  go  where  you 
want  me  to  go,  dear  Lord;  I'll  do  what  you  want 
me  to  do."  And  it  is  a  right  and  a  natural  assump- 
tion. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Here  Readers  Exchange  Ideas  and  Experiences  • 


Let  the  Prisoners  Work 

It  has  always  been  a  big:  problem  for  us  men  who 
make  a  specialty  of  wheat  and  other  cereal  crops 
to  get  the  help  we  need  In  the  rush  seasons  of 
harvesting  and  thrashing.  This  problem  Is  going  to 
be  greater  than  usual  this  year  when  we  are  trying 
to  raise  the  largest  crop  of  the  world's  history,  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  our  industries  are  running  full 
blast  and  always  hunting  for  men,  and  now  the  Gov- 
ernment has  come  into  the  labor  market  for  nearly 
a  million  young  men  for  the  Army,  a  goodly  per- 
centage of  whom  will  come  from  our  farms.  It  is 
going  to  do  us  or  our  Allies  no  good  if  we  raise  a 
bumper  crop  and  then  can't  harvest  and  thrash  it. 
I  have  a  scheme  which  I  think  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  us  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  relieve 
England  and  France  of  one  of  the  big  burdens  they 
are  bearing. 

In  France  and  England  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  able-bodied  German  and  Austrian  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  are 
experienced  farm  workmen.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  Government  could  bring  those  prisoners  who 
have  had  experience  on  farms  over  to  this  coun- 
try, keep  them  in  comparatively  small  prison  camps 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  a 
shortage  of  help.  Let  the  farmer  who  needs  help 
come  to  the  camp  in  the  morning  and  get  as  many 
men  as  he  can  use;  let  him  be  responsible  to  the 
camp  commander  for  their  return  at  night,  so  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  Bend  a  soldier  along 
as  a  guard — they  are  not  criminals  and  so  would 
not  need  very  close  guarding.  The  farmer  would 
be  glad  to  pay  a  fair  wage  for  such  help;  the  wages 
paid  in  to  such  a  camp  during  a  year  would  go  far 
toward  paying  the  cost  of  guarding  and  subsisting 
all  the  prisoners  in  it. 

These  prisoners  are  a  dead  load  to  France  and 
England.  Bringing  them  to  this  country  would  re- 
duce the  amount  of  food  which  must  be  shipped  to 
those  countries  in  the  face  of  the  submarine  danger. 
Having  them  on  the  boats  would  protect  them  from 
submarine  attack  during  the  return  trip.  If  it  were 
published  broadcast  that  German  prisoners  were 
on  board.  This  scheme  would  really  help  solve  the 
food  problem  in  three  ways:  It  would  reduce  the 
number  which  must  be  fed  in  France  and  England; 
it  would  help  increase  food  production  in  this  coun- 
try; it  would  tend  to  decrease  the  numoer  of  ships 
sunk  by  submarines.  It  may  be  stretching  the  point 
a  little,  but  I  would  also  suggest  that  German  pris- 
oners be  used  as  caretakers  on  ships  loaded  with 
live  animals  going  to  Europe.  I  may  he  wrong,  but 
I  think  that  if  the  commander  of  a  submarine  knew 
that  a  certain  ship  he  saw  had  a  number  of  German 
prisoners  on  board  caring  for  livestock,  he  would 
be  at  least  a  little  less  apt  to  sink  it  than  he  would 
if  he  knew  that  only  Americans  were  on  board. 
— L.  W.,  South  Dakota. 

("'ERTAINLY,  L.  W.  has  some  scheme.  And  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  would  not  work  out  just 
about  as  he  has  it  figured  out  for  himself.  It  would 
be  no  small  service  to  our  Allies  if  we  were  to  feed 
and  guard  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German 
prisoners  they  now  have  on  their  hands.  We  are 
in  a  better  position  to  do  it  than  they  are.  No  doubt 
we  could  use  them  as  laborers  on  farms,  and  in 
other  capacities,  so  as  to  go  far  toward  covering 
their  expense  to  us.  And  their  presence  on  a  boat 
during  its  return  trip  to  this  country  for  another 
cargo  for  our  Allies  certainly  ought  to  insure  it 
against  attack  by  a  submarine. 

Patriotism  Supreme 

I  have  been  reading  the  "What  Do  You  Think" 
page  of  the  last  issue  of  The  Farming  Business  and 
noticed  especially  J.  K.'s.  letter  entitled  "Money  for 
"War"  and  find  that  it  corresponds  exactly  with  my 
thoughts  and  feelings.  We  all  know  that  the  boys 
who  go  to  the  Army  and  Navy  don't  do  it  because 
they  think  it  pays  better  than  their  home  occupation 
does.  Many  of  them  sacrifice  a  good  salary  and  go 
because  their  country  has  called  for  and  needs  their 
services,  and  they  are  willing  and  ready  to  render  their 
services  at  a  loss  that  they  may  preserve  their  coun- 
try and  its  honor  and  dignity.  And  to  my  way  of 
thinking:  it  isn't  anything  but  fair  that  the  men  who, 
as  J.  K.  puts  it,  "haven't  got  the  backbone"  to  go, 
but  would  rather  "run  the  bullets"  and  let  the  other 
fellow  shoot  them,  should  also  work  at  cost  any- 
way. And  this  is  the  big  thought:  Why  is  it  that 
these  men  insist  on  staying  at  home  a)id  making 
the  weapons  at  a  big  profit  when  they  know  that 
the  soldiers  who  use  them  are  serving  at  a  loss? 
Of  course  we  haven't  the  least  bit  of  doubt  that  th,e 
men  who  own  and  operate  our  munition  factories' 
and  build  ships  and  so  forth  are  Just  as  brave  and 
would  make  just  as  bold  and  daring  soldiers  as  ever 
faced  the  firing  line;  but  why  are  they  allowed  from 
6  to  10  per  cent  profit  for  their  services  while  the 
very  youth  and  bloom  of  the  country  are  fighting 
and  bleeding  to  death  for  less  wages  than  they  were 
formerly  drawing  at  their  peaceful  pursuits  at 
home?  • 

I  am  a  sinple  man,  a. voter  and  a  farmer,  having 
taken  the  responsibility  of  the  farm  fro.n  mv  aged 
father's  shoulders;  am  the  financial  head  of  the 
family,  and  expect  to  join  the  Army  and  serve  in 
this  war  if  I  am  needed  worse  at  the  front  than  at 


home.  So  you  see  that  I  am  at  least  a  producer 
of  some  of  the  things  needed  by  the  Army  and  Navy; 
and,  honestly,  I  would  ,be  ashamed  to  ask  the  pres- 
ent market  price  for  my  products  if  I  was  going  to 
sell  them  to  the  Government  for  use  in  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  If  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  serve  my  coun- 
try as  a  producer  of  edibles  I  am  ready  and  willing 
to  make  tne  same  sacrifices  that  I  would  have  to 
make  if  I  went  to  the  firing  line.  Patriotism  has 
effect  only  when  practiced,  not  when  preached.  I  am 
like  J.  K.,  I  am  in  for  it  all  over,  and  wouldn't  let 
their  profit  be  even  6  per  cent,  let  alone  10;  and  If 
that  is  the  way  it  goes,  the  sooner  the  Government 
owns  its  own  munition  plants  the  better.  It  can  then 
employ  its  own  laborers  and  give  the  others  a 
chance  to  prove  their  patriotism  by  ■  going  to  the 
front. — L.  M.,  Indiana. 

^REATER  love  for  his  country  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  he  will  serve  it  wherever  he  can  be  of 
the  greatest  service  and  will  do  it  without  profit 
to  himself.  Words  fail  us  in  the  presence  of  such 
patriotism  as  this  voiced  so  sincerely  by  L.  M.  If 
there  are  among  our  readers  any  followers  of  the 
cult  of  peace  at  any  price,  let  them  read  this  letter 
from  L.  M.  and  bow  their  heads  In  shame.  We 
would  like  to  know  if  there  are  others  of  our  read- 
ers who  would  be  willing  to  sell  their  products  to 
the  Government  without  profit;  if  there  are,  let 
us  hear  from  you. 


The  Texas  Plan 

TEXAS  is  one  of  our  great  States  which  does 
not  feed  itself.  Annually  it  imports  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  certain  food  products — espe- 
cially meats  and  poultry  products — from  more  north- 
ern States.  This  condition  is  the  result  of  an  exten- 
sively developed  specialty  product  type  of  farming 
business.  She  can  produce  these  things  cheaper 
than  she  can  buy  them  from  her  sister  States.  But 
in  the  past  her  people  have  preferred  to  buy  them 
rather  than  to  grow  them.  But  the  food  crisis  of 
this  year  has  awakened  her  people  to  the  serious- 
ness, weakness  and  the  possible  hardships  of  this 
type  of  farming  as  they  have  never  been  awakened 
before.  And,  as  a  result  of  this  awakening,  Texas 
is  trying  to  "do  her  bit"  by  feeding  herself  without 
diminishing  materially  the  volume  of  her  specialty 
products.  One  of  the  methods  used  to  stimulate 
food  production  is  the  following  circular  which  is 
being  sent  out  broadcast  by  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  In  this  cam- 
paign are  certain  elements  of  procedure  which 
should  prove  of  interest  and  value  to  other  States: 
"In  the  campaign  for  more  food  and  feed  there  is. 
apt  to  be  much  waste  effort;  many  plantings  will 
yield  no  returns;  much  that  grows  will  be  wasted 
for  lack  of  means  of  conserving;  there  may  be  a 
surplus  here  and  a  .scarcity  there,  even  within 
the  State,  and  inadequate  transportation  for  ex- 
change.   Therefore,  it  is  suggested: 

"That  mayors,  county  judges  and  county  superin- 
tendents or  county  commissioners  proceed  at  once 
to  make  careful  surveys  or  investigations  and  as- 
certain: 

"1.  From  local  merchants  the  volume  of  each 
staple  food  product  normally  required  to  feed  the 
county  for  a  year. 

"2.  From  farmers  by  school  districts,  or  by  tax 
rolls,  the  probable  supply  of  each  product  on  the 
basis  of  present  plantings  and  herds  of  livestock. 

"This  will  require  some  time — two  or  three  weeks 
or  a  month — and  it  will  cost  some  money,  but  in  no 
other  way  can  a  county  or  community  obtain  infor- 
mation upon  which  to  work  intelligently. 

"With  this  information  in  hand,  the  community 
can  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  and  possible 
to  supply  its  needs.  It  will  exhibit  the  best  means 
of  procedure,  such  as: 

"A.  Country  neighborhood  cooperation  and  town 
neighborhood  cooperation — rural  school  districts  or 
clubs  with  city  wards  or  clubs — for  direct  dealing 
and  distribution  of  produce  and  supplies. 

"B.  A  central  bureau  of  information,  a  sort  of 
community  exchange  for  local  cooperative  support. 
Chambers  of  commerce  may  easily  serve  for  this 
purpose. 

"C.  Municipal,  village  and  neighborhood  plants 
for  canning  and  drying  perishable  products. 

"More  than  a  thousand  young  women  in  the  col- 
leges are  now  receiving  demonstrations  and  in- 
structions in  these  processes.  They  will  be  out  of 
school  by  the  first  of  June  and  can  be  called  into 
service.  The  A.  and  M.  College  and  other  institu- 
tions will  be  prepared  to  furnish  instructions  and 
receipts. 

"The  important  point  is  for  each  community  to 
organize  at  once  to  sustain  itself.  It  cannot  do  so 
without  ascertaining  first  what  it  needs." 


Don't  expose  animals  to  strong  draughts,  espe- 
cially when  warm. 
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THE  WEEK'S  MARKET  STORY 


*jpHE  large  increase  in  the  subma- 
rine toll  was  taken  as  a  bullish 
argument  by  professional  traders,  in- 
dicating the  necessity  of  replacing 
large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  de- 
stroyed. Early  in  the  week  foreign 
governments  were  credited  with  buy- 
ing futures.  This  buying  took  up 
the  slack  in  the  market,  and  with 
local  bulls  aggressive  buyers,  tre- 
mendous advances  were  scored  when 
shorts  tried  to  cover. 

The  Canadian  government  has  put 
a  curb  on  wild  speculation  in  the 
Winnipeg  market,  and  purely  specu- 
lative orders  will  be  turned  down. 
Legitimate  hedging  and  export  trad- 
ing will  be  permitted  as  u?ual.  The 
chief  holdings  in  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket are  for  the  account  of  the  British 
government  and  for  Canadian  mills. 
Advices  from  Winnipeg  said  there 
had  been  no  recent  buying  for  gov- 
ernment account. 

The  opening  of  navigation  will  be 
marked  by  the  release  of  a  large 
quantity  of  Canadian  wheat.  It  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  quantity 
will  be  shipped  to  United  States  mil- 
lers, as  prices  on  the  present  basis 
are  attractive.  This  would  ease  up 
the  cash  situation  materially. 

J-JYSTERICAL  trading,  with  sharp 
fluctuations  in  prices,  featured 
the  wheat  market  last  week.  May 
wheat  covered  a  range  of  52%  cents, 
closing  43@43%  cents  higher,  while 
there  was  a  41  cent  range  in  July, 
with  a  net  gain  of  26%  cents.  More 
selling  pressure  was  in  evidence  in 
the  September,  which  scored  an  ad- 
vance of  about  14  cents.  The  May 
gained  on  the  July  rapidly,  while 
the  latter  advanced  much  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  September. 

?-!uch  of  the  buying  excitement  was 
induced  by  the  reports  on  the  winter 
wheat  crop.  The  Government  Crop 
Reporting  Bureau  was  responsible 
largely  for  the  change  in  sentiment, 
confirming  reports  of  extensive  dam- 
age and  saying  that  improvement 
since  the  April  report  was  made  had 
been  small.  These  reports,  combined 
with  sensational  private  advices  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  increased 
needs  of  foreign  governments  due  to 
the  loss  of  foodstuffs  at  sea,  and  the 
enormous  cash  wheat  premiums, 
made  a  combination  short  sellers 
were  afraid  of. 

No.  2  red  wheat  sold  at  Chicago  on 
Friday  at  $3.04,  the  highest  price  on 
record,  and  a  premium  at  the  time  of 
sale  of  35  cents  over  the  May.  This 
price  denoted  the  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  cash  wheat  and  emphasized 
the  bullish  general  conditions.  The 
belief  that  this  country  will  be  called 
on  for  a  large  part  of  the  food  sup- 
plies for  the  Allies  also  was  instru- 
mental in  stimulating  a  tremendous 
volume  of  trade. 

Much  of  this  cash  wheat  hysteria 
has  been  due  to  the  acute  demand  for 
cash  wheat  from  mills.  The  latter 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  any 
premium  asked  to  fill  their  orders,  as 
flour  buying  by  consumers  has  been 
on  a  scale  never  before  known. 

£ORN  prices  advanced  as  rapidly  in 
proportion  as  wheat.  New  high 
Tecords  were  established  nearly 
every  day.  The  strength  in  wheat 
stopped  short  selling  and  the  shorts 
who  had  sold  were  forced  to  cover 
at  big  advances.  General  outside 
buying  was  in  evidence  several  days. 
Cash  prices  held  firmly,  and  there 
was  no  material  pressnre  from  the 
country  holders,  due  to  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  car  supply. 

Argentine  shipments  of  corn  were 
larger  than  expected  at  2,178.000  bu., 
but  there  was  no  weakuess  abroad , 
the  demand  exceeding  the  receipts. 
Clearances  from  this  country  for  the 
week  were  1.000,000  bu.  Primary  re- 
ceipts were  3.814.000  bu.  for  the 
week,  against  4,692,000  bu.  a  year  ago. 
The  fact  that  provision  prices  con- 
tinue to  hold  strong  at  extremely 
high  levels  is  limiting  the  gelling  of 
corn. 


JN  OATS  there  was  a  big  increase  in 
the  volume  of  trade,  the  tremen- 
dous advances  in  other  grains  finally 
serving  to  encourage  buying  oats  in 
volume  large  enough  to  lift  prices. 
Shipments  from  Chicago  since  the 
opening  of  navigation  have  been 
heavy,  and  this  has  encouraged  buy- 
ers. Shorts  were  free  buyers.  On 
the  rally  there  was  considerable 
profit  taking  and  country  offerings 
showed  a  considerable  increase. 

PROVISIONS  have  been  strong.  At 
times  there  has  been  a  little  profit 
taking,  easing  the  market  tempo- 
rarily, but  the  general  conditions  are 
unchanged.  Export  requirements  are 
heavy,  and  in  spite  of  reported  econo- 
mies there  has  been  little  letup  in 
the  domestic  demand,  altho  prices  are 
high. 

The   range   of   cash   and  future 


prices  of  leading  cereals  for  the  week 
was  as  follows: 


Cash  wheat. . 
May  wheat  . . 
July  wheat  . 
Sept.  wheat  . 
Cash  corn  . . 
May  corn  . . . 
July  corn  . . . 
Sept.  corn  ... 
Cash  oats 
May  oats .... 
July  oats  . . . 
Sept.  oats  . . . 


High. 

Low. 

Close. 

2.79% 

2.27% 

2.74 

2.36 

1.95 

2.26 

2.00 

1.73% 

1.91 

1.64 

1.55% 

1.62 

1.54  % 

1.36 

1.50 

1.48% 

1.33 

1.46 

1.40 

1.27% 

1.37% 

.75 

.70 

.73% 

.72% 

.63% 

.68% 

.68% 

.61% 

.65% 

•58% 

.53% 

•57% 

J7INAL  prices  made  hogs  largely  5@ 
10c  higher  than  the  previous 
week,  while  pigs  showed  gains  of  25@ 
50c  for  the  week.  The  average  price 
of  all  receipts  here  this  week  was 
placed  at  $15.70,  against  $15.80  the 
previous  week. 


No.  14 


What'3 
Back  of~ 
The  Ad  ? 


"THE  ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  Chicago,  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois  in  1902.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  cream  separators  in  the  United  States.  The  New  Butterfly  Cream 
Separator  made  by  this  company  has  several  distinctive  features 
which  are  fully  covered  by  patents.  The  entire  output  of  this  fac- 
tory is  sold  direct  to  farmers  on  a  very  liberal  plan — a  plan  so  ar- 
ranged that  after  first  payment  is  made  purchasers  are  able  to  pay 
for  the  separator  thru  the  extra  cream  checks  received  by  using  the 
separator. 

This  company  also  pursues  a  liberal  policy  with  its  customers 
after  the  sale  is  made.  Every  machine  is  shipped  on  thirty  days' 
trial  and  is  guaranteed  a  lifetime  against  all  defects  in  materials 
and  workmanship.  More  than  100,000  cream  separators  have  been 
shipped  from  the  company's  big  Chicago  factory,  shown  here,  direct 
to  farmers. 

The  officers  of  this  company  are  all  farm-born  and  are  striking 
examples  of  how  Farm  Boys  make  good  in  the  business  world.  In 
addition  to  the  manufacture  of  cream  separators  the  Albaugh-Dover 
Co.  has  two  other  large  manufacturing  interests:  First,  Gear  Cut- 
ting; second,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  "Square  Turn"  Farm 
Tractors. 

The  gear  cutting  plant  operated  by  this  company  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  West,  the  capacity  being  10,000  finished  gears  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Examine  almost  any  automobile,  truck  or  farm 
tractor  and  you  will  probably  find  the  stamp  of  this  company  on  the 
gears,  on  the  motor,  the  starter,  the  steering  device,  the  pump,  the 
transmission  or  the  differential.  This  company  is  also  supplying 
parts  for  eighteen  different  makes  of  other  farm  tractors,  in  addition 
to  manufacturing  the  Albaugh-Dover  "Square  Turn"  Tractor. 

The  tractor  factory  of  the  Albaugh-Dover  Co.  is  located  at 
Norfolk,  Neb.    Fully  paid  capital  and  surplus,  more  than  $2,000,000. 


Watch  for  Article  Number  15 


gTARTING  lower,  the  cattle  market 
at  Chicago  last  week  finished 
strong  with  beef  steers  15@25c  high- 
er than  the  previous  week.  As  com- 
pared with  the  low  spot  touched  on 
Monday,  final  values  showed  even 
greater  gains.  Receipts  for  the  week 
showed  a  decrease,  while  shipments 
were  larger.  Improved  buying  by 
Eastern  houses  lent  strength  to  the 
trade  in  final  sessions,  when  local 
killers  were  disposed  to  hold  back. 
Cows  and  heifers  sold  and  closed 
higher  with  steers,  while  bulls,  can- 
ners  and  cutters  also  showed  appre- 
ciations. 

Cattle  at  seven  Western  markets 
for  the  week,  129,000,  against  158,300 
the  preceding  week,  120,800  a  year 
ago,  and  136,200  two  years  ago.  Total 
for  1917  to  date,  2,725,000,  against 
2,365,000  the  same  period  in  1916. 

gHEEP  and  lamb  values  at  Chicago 
this  week  continued  to  climb  into 
new  prices,  establishing  marks  never 
before  equaled  in  the  history  of  the 
trade  here.  Trade  was  largely  local, 
as  decreased  receipts  and  sharply  ad- 
vanced prices  gave  outsiders  little 
opportunity  to  trade.  Lambs  topped 
the  week  at  $16.75  for  a  record  mark 
and  aged  sheep  sold  up  to  $13.00.  All 
offerings  were  closely  taken  at  the 
prices  and  the  market  closed  in  a 
strong  position  at  the  week's  best 
level.  Clipped  lambs  topped  at  $13.60. 

Movement  of  livestock  at  Chicago 
for  the  week  was  as  follows: 

Receipts —     Hogs.    Sheep.  Cattle. 

Last  week  137,440    66,441  60,105 

Prev.  week. .  .115,218  81,460  66,770 
Last   year  136,111    59,993  62,542 

Shipments — 

Last  week  12,862     5,624  12,419 

Prev.  week  14,724    15,737  11,338 

Last  year  12,896     6,111  12,020 


Newsy  Market  Notes 

Broomhall  cabled  that  owing  to  the 
increasing  use  of  corn  flour  for  bread 
baking  the  supply  of  corn  for  feeding 
purposes  is  light  and  the  demand 
for  other  feedstuffs  has  caused  a 
scarcity  of  all  export  offers. 

*  *  * 

Minneapolis  advices  indicated  that 
the  wheat  acreage  would  not  be  in- 
creased in  South  Dakota,  eastern 
North  Dakota,  or  southern  Minne- 
sota, but  that  the  acreage  planted  to 
coarse  grains  would  be  larger. 

*  *  * 

Local  mills  are  offering  to  sell  flour 
for  September  and  October  delivery 
at  $2.50  per  barrel  less  than  present 
prices,  indicating  that  consumers  who 
are  loading  up  with  supplies  of  flour 
are  paying  much  more  than  necessary. 

*  *  * 

"The  hog  quality  is  disappointing 
and  the  manufacture  of  lard  per  hog 
is  of  small  volume,"  said  one  packer's 
representative  last  week.  "Prices 
for  products  are  now  nearer  in  line 
with  live  hogs  than  they  have  been 
for  weeks." 

Canadian  wheat  sold  much  below 
cash  wheat  in  the  Chicago  and  other 
markets.  Some  cash  wheat  men  are 
of  the  opinion  it  will  be  impossible 
to  move  all  the  Canadian  wheat  out 
for  export  and  that  a  considerable 
quantity  will  be  available  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Allies 
must  have  at  least  6,000,000  bushels 
wheat  a  week  from  North  America 
for  the  next  few  months,  and  the 
buying  of  this  wheat,  either  in  form 
of  futures  or  cash,  takes  a  large 
amount  of  grain  out  of  the  market 
every  day. 

*  *  * 

The  Argentine  government  has  de- 
cided to  permit  the  shipment  of  7,- 
500,000  bushels  wheat  to  the  Allies, 
provided  Canada  or  Australia  will 
return  a  like  amount  to  them  during 
July  and  September. 
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Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada  Land  to 
Men  Who  Assist  in  Maintaining 
Needed  Grain  Product:on 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  In  Canada  is 
so  great  that  as  an  inducement  to  secure 
at  once  the  necessary  help  required,  Can- 
ada w  ill  give  one  hundred  mid  sixty  acres 
of  land  free  as  n  homestead  ami  allow  the 
farm  laborer,  who  files  on  land,  to  apply 
the  time  he  is  working  for  other  farmers 
as  residence  duties  the  same  as  if  he  had 
lived  on  the  land  lie  had  applied  for.  This 
offer  made  only  to  men  working-  on  Ca- 
nadian farms  for  at  least  6  months  during 
1917,  thus  reducing-  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tual residence  to  2  years  instead  of  3 
years,  as  under  usual  conditions.  This 
appeal  for  farm  help  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  enlistment  for  military  serv- 
ice but  solely  to  secure  farm  laborers  to 
increase  agricultural  output.  A  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  earn  good  wages  while 
securing  a  farm.  Canadian  Government 
will  pay  all  fare  over  one  cent  per  mile 
from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  Canadian  des- 
tination. Information  as  to  low  railway 
rates,  etc.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 

Canadian  Government  Agents 
C.  J.  BROUGHTON, 
112  West  Adams  Street,        -        Chicago,  Illinois 

J.  M.  MacLACHLAN, 
215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

GEORGE  A.  HALL, 
123  Second  Street,       -       Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Oil-less  Bearings! 

—  have  untold  advantages  over  old-style' 
bearings.  Banish  risky,  disagreeable 
climbing  the  windmillinzerowlieatherl 
Use  "Bound  Brook"  Bushings!— run  for 
years  without  oiling  or  greasing.#  Best 
for  all  machinery — the  only  thing  for 
hard-to-reach  bearings.  Your  gasoline 
engines  and  windmill  should  havethem. 
Soon  pay  for  themselves  in  oil  saved. 

Bound  Brook  Oil-less  Bearing  Co. 

;  P, 

Bound  Brook, N.  J 


AINSWORTH 


Guaranteed  Seed  Corn 

We  have  the  finest  ReicVs  Yellow  Bent,  Leamlnp, 
and  Johnson  (Jotmty  White  seed  corn  we  have  grown 
in  four  years.  Thousands  of  shipments  have  already 
been  made,  each  makings  satisfied  customer. 

1'his  corn  isbredonourownfarms,  and  all  is  placed 
In  our  heated  plants  in  tjie  foil  where  it  is  protected 
oil  winter  from  frost.  Hundreds  of  tests  show  a  germi- 
nation of  nearly  100  per  cent.  In  every  case  we  guar- 
antee 95  per  cent  and  you  have  12  days  in  whicn  to 
test  and  inspect.  Send  for  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog.  Free.  Much  wheat  is  dead  and  good  seed 
house  corn  will  bo  6carce.  Order  while  the  supply 
lasts.  All  orders  for  the  above  varieties  can  be  fiiiea 
same  day  received.   We  handle  no  crib  corn. 

"The  Seed  House  on  the  Farm" 
W.  T.  AINSWORTH  &  SONS,  BosL6.  Mason  Gty,  II!. 
miiiiiiiuiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiJiiuiiiimumiiuiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiiii 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

O  TT  AW  A     LATEST  DESIGN 


Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable,  Mas- 
sive. Built  to  last;  to  do  bard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  %  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
IX  to  22  H-P.  ..Easy  to  Btart.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1641  King  •tro.t,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS, 


Inventions  Wanted! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
for  patents.  List  of  Inventions  actually 
requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent'* sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assiet- 
SS"?  Biven  our  clients  in  selling  patents, 
write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 
Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 
EtU  21  Yean     954  F  St .  W.ioinglon,  D.  C. 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 


us 


Big  profits.  Wo  famish  stock  and 
pay  yoa  12  00  each,  also  cavics. 


mink  skunk,  fox,  squabs,  frogs,  etc. 
2hooklctsandcontraetfordfme.  Nono 
fren.  Ad'lri  HHTHE  BELCIAN  HARE, 
Aid  Main  St.,      Holmes  Park,  Mo. 


FARMS  WANTFD  *Z*>»»»o  Bell-and  Ex. 

„Y»  .  \T  1  E,L/  ch!>»t'«  F«rm  Prop, 
ertles.    No  Agents.   Com.  Bank  References. 

The  Unique  Realty  &  Exchange  Co.,  Peru,  III. 


INVENTIONS   AND  INIf 


Canopy  for  Doors 

J-|K!1UC  is  an  arrangement  which 
might  serve  two  purposes  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  It  would  serve 
to  prevent  flies  from  dodging  in  over 
the  top  of  a  screen  door  when  it  is 
opened;  at  the  same  time  it  would 
serve  as  a  rainproof  canopy  for  one  to 
stand  under  while  opening  an  um- 
brella after  stepping  out  of  the  door. 
It  is  a  bellows-like  piece  of  material 
with  one  end  fastened  at  the  hinged 
door  jamb  so  it  cannot  spread  open> 
and  at  the  other  edge  of  the  door, 
with  one  side  of  the  bellows  fastened 
to  the  door  jamb  and  the  other  side 
fastened  to  the  door  itself.  Then, 
as  the  door  is  opened,  the  bellows 
opens  into  a  V-shape  so  that  the 
opening  over  the   door   is  covered 


with  a  canopy.  As  the  door  is  closed, 
the  bellows  folds  up  again.  It  is 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  door  with 
an  angled  support  so  that  the  folded 
canopy  will  hang  out  over  the  door 
a  little  and  still  permit  the  door  to 
be  completely  closed.  Since  it  was 
invented  by  a  man  in  California,  it 
was  probably  designed  only  to  keep 
flies  and  mosquitoes  from  coming  in 
over  the  top  of  the  door  when  it  was 
opened,  without  any  thought  of  pro- 
tecting from  rain  as  the  door  is 
opened;  because,  as  any  native  son 
of  California  will  tell  you,  the  sun 
shines  365  days  in  the  year  there. 

Trailer  Attachment 

IJERE  is  a  tongue  for  automobile 
trailers  which  pulls  and  steers 
the  trailer  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  wheels  of  the  trailer  are  at- 
tached to  the  front  axle  by  means  of 
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steering  knuckles  the  same  as  to  the 
front  axle  of  an  automobile.  A  cross- 
bar connects  these  steering  knuckles 
so  that  a  movement  of  one  front 
wheel  will  cause  the  other  one  to 
move  in  the  same  direction  and  to 
the  same  extent,  this  crossbar  being 
placed  a  short  distance  back  of  the 
front  axle  of  the  trailer.  The  tongue 
is  attached  to  the  front  axle  »f  the 
trailer  by  a  pivot  joint  and  is  also  at- 
tached to  the  crossbar  with  a  combi- 
nation slot  and  pivot  joint.  Thus,  as 
the  front  end  of  the  tongue  is  swung 
to  the  right  by  the  automobile  turning 
in  that  direction,  it  pivots  where  it 
is  attached  to  the  front  axle  of  the 
trailer;  the  rear  end  of  the  tongue 
then  causes  the  crossbar  to  swing  to 
the  left  and  move  the  steering  knuck- 
les with  it  so  the  front  wheels  of  the 
trailer  are  turned  to  the  right  so  the 
'railer  will  follow  the  turning  of  the 
ar  which  is  hauling  it. 


Fountain  Comb 

^OW  you  can  wet  your  hair  and 
comb  it  at  the  same  time  if  you 
are  addicted  to  that  habit  of  combing 
your  hair  wet  instead  of  dry.  This 
is  made  possible  by  the  invention  of 


the  fountain  comb  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  drawing.  The 
handle  of  this  comb  is  hollow,  to  be 
filled  with  water  or  other  liquid 
which  you  wish  to  use  in  combing 
your  hair.  The  teeth  of  the  comb 
are  also  hollow,  their  hollow  centers 
connecting  with  the  liquid  reservoir 
in  the  handle.  You  fill  the  handle 
with  the  liquid,  then  you  put  into  it 
the  spring-operated  plunger  shown 
in  the  drawing.  This  plunger  oper- 
ates a  good  deal  like  the  ramrod  of 
the  alder-stick  squirt  guns  of  our 
boyhood  days  to  force  the  liquid  out 
of  the  chamber  in  the  handle  thru 
the  hollow  teeth  of  the  comb  and  into 
your  hair  and  onto  your  scalp.  The 
plunger  with  its  spring  backing  is 
mounted  on  a  screw  shaft,  one  end  of 
the  shaft  being  inserted  into  a  sleeve 
nut  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  When 
the  spring  has  expanded  so  it  is  no 
longer  forcing  liquid  out  of  the  comb, 
you  simply  give  a  few  twists  to  this 
sleeve  nut,  which  operates  the  screw 
shaft  on  which  the  plunger  is 
mounted  and  so  forces  the  plunger 
farther  into  the  hollow  handle  of  the 
comb  and  again  forces  the  liquid  out 
thru  the  hollow  teeth  of  the  comb. 

Egg-testing  Machine 

^LL  you  have  to  do  is  turn  a  crank 
and  look  at  the  eggs  in  this 
tester  as  they  pass  thru  a  "sight  box." 
The  eggs  are  fed  into  it  from  a  hop- 
per at  the  left  side  and  come  out  of 
it  into  another  hopper  at  the  right 
side.  The  tester  consists  of  a  hori- 
zontally-mounted wheel  with  a  se- 
ries of  pockets,  each  pocket  of  just 
the  right  size  to  hold  one  egg,  and 
only  one.  This  wheel  of  pockets  is 
revolved  by  a  little  crank  handy  to 
your  right  hand.  Right  "under  your 
nose"  is  what  the  inventor  is  pleased 
to  call  a  "sight  box."  This  sight  box 
is  illuminated  from  below  and  has  a 
transparent  top  so  that  as  the  eggs 
pass  thru  it  they  pass  between  a 
light  and  your  eyes.  This  light  is 
strong  enough  to  illuminate  the  in- 
side of  the  egg  as  does  any  ordinary 
tester  so  that  you  can  judge  of  its 
freshness  and  general  condition.  As 
the  eggs  pass  out  of  the  box  at  the 
right  side  by  the  revolving  of  the 
wheel,  you  can  pick  out  of  its  pocket 
any  egg  which  did  not  look  just  right 
as  it  passed  thru  the  sight  box;  only 
the  perfectly  good  eggs  are  allowed 
to  pass  on  and  be  dumped  into  the 
hopper  at  the  right.  The  machine  is 
built  so  that  the  turning  of  the  crank 
not  only  turns  the  egg  wheel  but  also 
jiggles  the  egg  hopper  at  the  left  a 
little  so  as  to  cause  the  eggs  to  feed 
freely  from  it  into  the  pockets  of  the 


pocketed  wheel.  Of  course,  a  tester 
of  this  kind  will  prove  of  especial  in- 
terest to  those  who  test  a  large  num- 
ber of  eggs  each  day. 


A  woman  is  the  patentee  of  a  new 
posthole  digger  with  a  hinged  scoop 
to  remove  all  the  loose  earth  from  a 
hole. 


Kaolin  for  Porcelain 

DEPORTS  of  a  shortage  of  kaolin  in 
Japan  are  fictitious,  and  were 
circulated,  it  is  reported,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  offering  the  porcelain  manu- 
facturers an  excuse  for  raising  the 
prices  of  their  wares.  Large  depos- 
its of  a  very  fine  grade  of  kaolin  were 
discovered  last  year  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fusan  Chosen.  The  examination 
under  the  Chosen  mining  law  of  Au- 
gust, 1916,  of  the  numerous  applica- 
tions for  rights  to  operate  new 
mines,  and  of  the  mining  concessions 
already  existing  there,  has  delayed 
the  granting  of  permission  to  exploit 
these  deposits.  It  is  believed  that  a 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
Japanese  porcelain  in  general  will 
follow  the  opening  up  of  this  new 
source  of  supply. 

Bean  Harvester  >. 

AUSTRALIAN  wheat  strippers  and 
Northwestern  combined  harvest- 
ers and  thrashers  have  nothing  on 
this  little  machine  shown  in  the  col- 
ored illustration  in  the  center  of 
these  two  pages.  This  is  a  machine 
which  is  designed  to  be  hauled  thru 
a  field  of  soy  beans  and  the  like, 
thrash  the  beans  out  of  their  pods, 
put  them  into  sacks  or  a  wagon  box, 
and  leave  the  plants  themselves  still 
standing  in  the  field  to  be  eaten  by 
the  livestock,  as  so  much  pasture 


This  Machine  Harvests  Soy  I W  alls  a  U 

grass,  or  plowed  under  to  enrich  the 
soil  with  their,  supply  of  nitrogen 
stored  up  in  their  roots  during  the 
growing  season  by  those  industrious 
little  bacteria  which  live  on  the  roots 
of  all  legumes.  In  a  climate  where 
such  crops  can  be  left  in  the  field 
until  ripe  and  dry  enough  to  be 
thrashed  without  serious  danger  of 
being  damaged  by  rains  or  thrashed 
out  by  winds,  such  a  machine  should 
prove  a  valuable  investment  to  the 
grower  of  such  crops;  it  saves  a  lot 
of  the  labor  involved  in  gathering 
and  thrashing  such  a  crop  in  the 
old-fashioned  manner. 

Marketing  With  Trucks 

^EBRASKA  farmers  are  hauling 
their  hogs  to  market  in  auto 
trucks.  A  four-hour  trip  can  be  made 
in  an  hour  by  substituting  the  truck 
for  horse  power,  and  the  time  saved 
is  well  spent.  The  hogs  arrive  in 
better  shape,  there  is  less  danger  of 
losing  any  of  them,  and  these  West- 
ern farmers  are  so  sure  it  pays  that 
they  are  hiring  trucks  to  do  this 
work  when  they  don't  own  any  them- 
selves. 


Only  the  back  tilts  in  a  new  re- 
volving office  chair  that  is  said  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  restful  to  users. 


For  Full  Information  Reiiardin»c  Any  of  Thefts  t 
Furmluir  UuNineNN  GivinK  the  Title  of  the   \rtl  \ 
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RESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Grading  Ontario  Wool 

THE  Dominion  and  provincial  de- 
partments of  agriculture  have 
united  forces  for  marketing  the  wool 
clip  of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  a  coopera- 
tive way.  The  first  step  taken  was 
the  securing  of  the  fair  buildings  at 
Guelph  as  a  central  receiving  and 
storing  depot.  This  was  followed 
by  a  conference  of  all  the  district 
representatives  of  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  these  officers 
in  their  part  of  the  work. 

District  representatives  will  su- 
pervise the  shipment  to  Guelph  of 
the  wool  produced  by  growers  who 
decide  to  go  into  the  scheme.  As  the 
wool  arrives  at  Guelph  it  will  be 
graded  by  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture  experts,  and  on  the  basis 
of  that  grading  manufacturers  or 
other  buyers  will  be  asked  to  bid  for 
what  is  offered.  The  wool  is  to  be 
shipped  to  Guelph  between  May  15 
and  June  11;  the  work  of  grading 
will  be  completed  by  June  20. 

Sim-sim 

THE  production  of  sim-sim  or 
sem-sem  (Sesamum  indicum) 
seed  is  an  important  agricul- 
tural endeavor  on  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  interior  lake  districts 
of  Africa.  The  sim-sim  plant  is 
an   annual,   growing   from   two  to 


the  Like  While  Standing  in  the  Field 

four  feet  in  height,  and  produces  a 
seed  that  yields  a  high  percentage  of 
fixed  oil.  This  oil  is  often  used  as  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil  and  even  for 
oil  of  almonds.  Locally,  as  well  as 
in  India  and  in  other  countries  hav- 
ing a  large  Indian  or  Arab  popula- 
tion, the  oil  is  used  extensively  for 
cooking  purposes.  The  plant  thrives 
in  a  light  sandy  loam  soil  in  very 
tropical  districts.  About  sixteen 
pounds  of  seed  are  used  per  acre, 
sown  broadcast  or  in  drills  eighteen 
inches  apart  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  It  requires  about 
four  months  for  the  crop  to  mature. 
At  the  time  of  harvest  the  plants  are 
pulled  up,  gathered  into  bundles,  and 
left  in  the  field  until  thoroly  dried. 
They  are  then  thrashed,  and  the 
cleaning  is  done  by  hand  winnowing 
with  sieves. 

An  average  yield  is  180  pounds 
of  clean  seed  per  acre  under  pres- 
ent native  methods,  but  European 
settlers  who  have  practiced  more 
careful  cultivation  have  obtained 
double  and  even  treble  that  quan- 
tity per  acre. 


An  electrically  charged  net,  mount- 
ed on  a  wagon  for  removal  to  where 
it  may  be  needed,  has  been  invented 
in  Argentine  for  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  insects. 


»w  fBTenflnoo  •■«•  Dliteoverlea,  Write  The 
»  ■«<!  the  Date  of  the  Jamie  in  Whleb  It  Appeared 


Loading  Chute 

"THIS  stock  chute  is  so  made  that 
it  can  be  folded  into  a  flat,  thin 
shape  so  it  can  be  laid  away  when 
not  in  use  and  not  take  up  much 
room.    The  sides  are  hinged  to  the 


edge  of  the  bottom  portion.  They  are 
so  hinged  that  by  first  moving  them 
outward,  and  then  folding  them 
down,  they  will  lie  on  the  bottom 
with  their  edges  just  touching.  Or 
they  may  first  be  moved  inward  and 
then  folded  down  one  on  top  of  the 
other  over  the  bottom  of  the  chute. 
Means  also  is  provided  for  holding 
the  side  members  stiffly  erect  when 
the  chute  is  opened  up  for  use. 
Prongs  attached  to  the  front  end  of 
the  bottom  are  provided  to  grab  into 
the  bed  of  the  wagon  so  the  chute 
will  not  drop  if  the  wagon  is  moved 
forward.  Prongs  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  bed  also  stick  into  the  ground  so 
it  will  not  be  pushed  forward  in  case 
the  wagon  is  backed  up"  slightly 
while  loading. 

Manufacture  Peat  Fuel 

COMPANY  is  in  process  of  for- 
mation in  Norway  for  making 
fuel  from  peat  by  the  Rosendahl 
method.  The  capital  of  the  company 
is  to  be  between  600,000  and  1,000,000 
crowns  (between  $160,800  and  $268,- 
000).  The  raw  material  for  the  new 
industry  will  be  chiefly  peat  from  the 
extensive  Norwegian  moors,  but  any 
organic  material  may  be  used  which 
is  sufficiently  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  factory,  e.  g.,  wood 
waste.  The  product  is  said  greatly 
to  resemble  English  coal.  Prelimi- 
nary experiments  have  been  conduct- 
ed not  only  in  the  laboratory,  but 
also  under  factory  conditions  on  a 
small  scale,  and  the  product  is  stated 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  tested  in 
Christiania  households. 

Tilling  Machine 

THIS  new  tilling  machine  seems  to 
be  a  special  adaptation  of  a  well- 
known  double  disc  deep  tillage  ma- 
chine already  on  the  market.  The 
principal  difference  of  this  new  ma- 
chine seems  to  be  that  the  forward 
disc  is  smaller  than  the  rear  one. 
The  forward  disc  sets  higher  than 
does  the  rear  one,  and  with  its  hub 
or  axle  nearer  to  the  landside  or  the 
side  of  unplowed  land;  still  it  is  not 
set  so  far  to  the  landside  that  its  edge 
cuts  any  farther  into  the  landside 
than  does  the  rear  disc;  in  fact,  the 
rear  disc  may  be  set  so  as  to  cut 
farther  into  the  unplowed  ground 
than  does  the  smaller  and  higher 
forward  disc.  Also  this  smaller  for- 
ward disc  is  more  dished  than  is  the 
rear  disc.  In  this  way,  the  larger 
disc  with  a  more  flat  or  less  dished 
surface  than  the  smaller  one  has  a 
more  pulverizing  effect  on  the  soil 
which  it  turns,  Just  as  the  straighter 


stubble  moldboard  piow  pulverizes 
the  ground  more  as  it  turns  it  than 
does  the  sod  plow  with  the  more 
sloping  moldboard.  This  is  desir- 
able, as  the  rear  disc  works  in  a 
harder  and  stiffer  soil  which  is  more 
difficult  to  pulverize  than  is  the  sur- 
face soil  in  which  the  forward  disc 
works. 


Sink  Splashboard 

^YOMEN  of  the  household  will  be 
especially  interested  in  this 
splashboard  for  use  on  kitchen  sinks. 
With  the  board  pulled  up  into  posi- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  upper  dotted 
lines,  it  will  prevent  water  which  is 
running  into  the  sink  or  into  any- 
thing sitting  in  the  sink,  from 
splashing  out  onto  the  floor  and 
mussing  it  up.  When  not  wanted,  it 
can  simply  be  dropped  down  so  that 
it  hangs  idly  and  out  of  the  way 
under  the  front  edge  of  the  sink. 
The  hinged  edge  of  this  splashboard 
is  provided  with  a  "lip"  which  hangs 
over  the  rolled  edge  of  the  sink  when 
the  board  is  tilted  up.  This  "lip" 
causes  any  splashed  water  which  has 
struck  against  the  board  to  run  from 
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the  front  of  the  board,  over  this  lip 
and  back  into  the  sink  again  instead 
of  running  down  off  it  onto  the  floor 
just  under  the  sink.  When  the  board 
is  dropped  down  out  of  use,  this  lip 
sticks  outward  a  little  distance  from 
its  upper  edge  like  a  miniature 
trough,  as  shown  by  the  heavier  hor- 
izontal lines  in  the  middle  of  the 
drawing. 

Non-skid  Tire  Guard 

THIS  non-skid  device  for  use  on 
automobile  wheels  is  made  up  of 
a  combination  of  curved  metal  plates, 
chains  to  connect  them  together  and 
a  central  supporting  ring  into  which 
to  hook  the  chains  which  connect  the 
plates  together.  The  plates  are  made 
to  fit  tires  of  different  size  for  wheels 
of  different  diameters;  one  set  of 
plates  for  each  different  diameter  of 
tire  and  of  wheel.  When  placed  on 
a  tire,  there  is  a  short  open  space  be- 
tween the  adjacent  ends  of  plates  to 


give  a  gripping  effect  to  them  with- 
out putting  spikes  on  the  plates. 
The  different  plates  are  held  togeth- 
er around  a  tire  by  means  of  light 
chains.  These  chains  are  also  made 
to  loop  over  a  series  of  hooks  car- 
ried by  the  supporting  ring.  Thus, 
this  non-skid  device  also  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  metal  armament  for  the 
tire  to  protect  it  against  cuts  and 
damages  to  the  tread  surface  result- 
ing from  slipping  of  the  wheel  on 
extra  slippery  footing  which  con- 
tains stones  or  pebbles,  and  to  pro- 
tect it  against  the  cutting  which  re- 
sults to  at  least  a  certain  extent 
when  a  car  with  ordinary  chains  is 
driven  over  a  hard  road  surface  for 
any  distance. 


A  perfumery  atomizer  small 
enough  to  be  carried  in  a  pocketbook 
Is  the  idea  of  a  French  inventor. 


I  Want  200 
ional 
en 


1  have 

open  infra       ^  "W» 
right  now  \|L 
for  men  of 
mechanical  ^ 
ability— who  want 
to  be  something 
better.    I  f  you  have 
"etick-to-it  iveness" 
— determination  to  suc- 
ceed— a  little  money— I 
will  teach  you  the  best  busi- 
ness now  open  to  young  men. 


A  NATION-WIDE  DEMAND 


O 
O 

,0 

Through    national    advertising  I 
have  created  a  nation-wide  demand 
for  my  Standardized  Tire  Repair 
Service.    Right  now  there  are  at 
least  200  important  centers  whero 
autoists  are  demanding  my  service 
and  cannot  get  it.    I  want  good  men 
for  these  centers.    I  sell  you  a  mach- 
ine to  do  this  work — you  become  Us 
sale  owner.   I  teach  you  either  by 
mail  or  in  my  FREE  training  school. 
You  become  an  'fexpert^-you  know 
tho  construction— the  inner  mechan- 
ism of  the  tire  and  tire  building.  If 
you  have  a  little  selling  ability- 
your  success  Is  assured.  Auto 
owners  will  flock  to  your  place  of 
business — they  will  give  you  the 

§ reference  because  they 
now  you  are  a  train- 
ed man. 


BIG 

PROFITS 


TJhere  is  almost no)In__ 
to  t  he  profits.  You  can  add 
ac    dories  to  your  line  and 
soli  tires  besides  repairing 
them.  I  am  prepared  to  I 
help  you  do  this.  If  yon  l_ 
see  no  metal  sign  of  the  *  Man 
and  Machine"  write  me  per- 
sonally and  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
get  started.    Don't  delay  — 
write  me  today. 

HAYWOOD.  Pres. 

THE  HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

862  N.  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolis,  lnd.J 


POSTPAID 


My  Copyrighted  Book  "How  to  Judge  Engines" 

tells  how  high-grade  semi-steel  engines 
are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  how 
common  coal  oil  in  a  WITTE  reduces  power 
cost  66  per  cent.  Writer 
today  and  get  my  "How  ' 
-to-Make-Money" 
folder,  and  latest  I 
WITTE  Engine 
prices.  Ed. H.Witt. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

21  Sfi  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
3156  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Every  whereto  ride       and  exhibit  *■* —   t  

the  new  Ranger"Motorblke"com- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  ana 
anti-skid  tires. Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous   Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider  marvelous 
offers  and  terms, 

TIDCC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  IlitO  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles — at  half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog 

Mr  A  ft  CYCLE  COMPANY 
LAU  Dept. P.  185,  CHICAG 


FfPP  Catalog  in  colors  explains 
'  1  cc  www's  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  runni  ng 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

145  ElraSI..Quincy.llL 


PATENTS 


— WATSON  E.  COLEMAN. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free 
Highest  references.     Best  results 


You  can  very  often  get 
some  good  suggestions 
out  of  the  advertis  ng  in 
The  Farming  Business. 
Read  the  advertise- 
ments carefully.  They 
are  meant  for  you. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


^VA.NTED  Hours  for  the  Farmer 

and  broadened  opportunities  for  all  Farm 
Folks.  Read  Jacob  Biggie's  entertaining 
talk  on  Farm  Labor  in  the  May  issue  of 
The  Farm  Journal.  You'll  chuckle  over 
his  "dairy"  remarks! 

Subscribe  to  The  Farm  Journal!  It's  the 
wide-awake,  energetic  Farm  Magazine, 
packed  tight  each  month  with  practical, 
labor-saving,  money-making  ideas,  news, 
pictures  and  fun.  Has  nearly  5,000,000 
staunch  supporters  in  Farms  and  Villages 
all  over  the  country. 

$1  for  5  years.  Money  back  any  time.  Send  for 
May  issue  and  copy  of  the  Poor  Richard  Almanac 
for  1917.  Both  Free. 

The  Farm  Journal 

148  Washington  Square  Philadelphia 


IAINT 

At  Yz  Cost> 


Our  knowledge  of  the  market  and  big  buy. 
_ng  power  enable  us  to  save  you  one-half  on 
your  paint  in  epito  of  the  great  Increase  in 
cost  of  run  materials  and  consequent  rise  in 
paint  prirpfi. 

UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE 

Don't  puy  wholesule  or  retail  profits.  We 
have  no  salesmen,  no  agents,  no  salaries, 
no  commissions.  Yon  get  all  the  benefit  of 
savings,  for  we  ore  the  only  factory  in  Amer- 
ica that  ships  direct  to  the  consumer.  Be. 
sides  on  every  can  of  Crosby  Ever-Wenr 
Paint  is  an  unlimited  guarantee.  We  know 
that  we  ore  giving  you  an  unbeatable  qual 
lty.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  twelve  years. 
LIBERAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Writs  for  our  beautiful,  illustrated  free  book- 
Most  complete  paint  book  ever  offered.  Shows 
over  100  colors,  tells  how  to  do  the  work  your* 
self  and  save  labor  coat.  Gives  you  oar  low 
net  prices  on  paint  for  every  use.  Save 
money  by  writing  to  us  now.  (J) 

CROSBY  FRANK  &  CO. 

435Feoria  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 


Where  Can 
You  Market 

your  products  to  ths  best  advantage? 
Consider  that  matter  THOROUGHLY 
before  you  plant  your  dollars.  The 
soli  may  be  good,  but,  if  ths  markets 
are  poor.  YOU  loss. 

Nebraska  soil  is  not  only  rich  and 
productive  (no  lime  nor  fertilizers 
needed),  but  Omaha,  "The  Market 
Town.  — sound  as  a  gold  dollar  and 
surrounded  by  the  best  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  country  In  ths  world 
—  offers  advantages  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  market. 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  Nebraska 
farms.   Let  me  send  to  you  authentic 
Information,  absolutely  FREE. 
B.  A.  SMITH,  Colon  izal  ion  &  Industrial  kit. 
Union  Pacific  System 

Room  1063, V.  P.  Bldj..  Omaha.  Neb. 


Pony-Bicycle  Free 

Selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger, 
The  Farming  Business  and  Lone  Scoot 

We  send  the  papers  all  In  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  all  at  one  time,  on  Friday. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each 
week.  We  show  you  how  to  make  money,  earn 
valuable  premiums  and  get  free  votes  In  a 
wonderful  pony-bicycle  contest  just  simply 
for  being  our  agent  and  selling  our  papers. 
We  show  you  how  to  make  money  by  building 
up  a  regular  route  of  customers  that  you  de- 
liver the  papers  to  each  week.  You  make  a 
cash  profit  on  every  paper  you  sell. 

START  TODAY 

You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money 
until  you  sell  the  papers.  Fill  out  the  blank 
below  and  get  started  right  away,  today.  We 
tell  you  how  to  get  customers. 


W.  I».  BOYCB  COMPANY, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 

I  Will  Mil  your  papers.  Send  me  as  many  as 
•  ••■-,<<  t  canjjell.     Give  me  100  free  votes 
nd  show  me  how 


I  can  make  c  •  - 
your  papers  and  n 


week  selling 
premiums. 
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t.  No.  R.  V. 
Box  No.  .. 


D., 


"*"»   State 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS  is  thoroly  re- 
liable. When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


OUT  WEST  STORIES 

An  Outridden  Vengeance 


By  William  MacLeod  Raine 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
MAN  sat  on  the  porch  of  the 
agency  store  at  Hat  Creek,  his 
chair  tipped  back  against  a  post 
so  that  his  black,  half-shuttered 
eyes  could  command  both  the  in- 
side of  the  building  and  the  road 
which  twisted  round  and  over  the 
endless  waves  of  the  desert  sea. 
From  one  of  these  billows  rose  a 
traveling  cloud  of  white  dust,  so 
thick  as  to  conceal  the  animating 
cause  of  it. 

On  the  store  steps  sat  a  second 
man,  chewing  tobacco  and  whittling 
lazily  on  a  pine  stick.  His  Indeter- 
minate features  suggested  that  they, 
too,  might  have  been  whittled  out, 
crudely,  during  the  spare  moments 
of  a  craftsman  not  deeply  interested 
In  his  work.  For  Bud  Oakley — he 
was  still  Bud  in  spite  of  the  grizzled 
age  that  was  creeping  upon  him — 
was  of  the  sort  that  does  not  count 
In  the  West.  Not  even  a  galvanic 
force  could  find  lodgment  in  that  in- 
decisive, amiable  mouth  or  those 
pale  eyes  so  humorous  and  concilia- 
tory. His  head  lifted  toward  the  dust 
cloud. 

"The  stage,  I  reckon.  The  new 
storekeeper  ought  to  be  on  it  today." 

The  gaze  of  the  man  in  the  chair 
shifted  to  the  whittler,  rested  upon 
him  an  instant,  then  passed  to  the 
slim  girl  within  the  store  cutting  to- 
bacco for  a  flat-footed  squaw  in  a 
bright-hued  blanket. 

"Young?"  he  demanded.  Matt 
Prideaux  was  a  man  of  few  words. 

"A  kid.  they  say.  Just  out  from 
Peoria,  111." 

Prideaux  asked  no  more  questions. 
But  in  the  narrowing  of  his  eyes  one 
could  see  the  wariness  of  the  beast  of 
prey.  Far  as  the  Santa  Rita  stretched 
he  was  known  as  a  killer,  but  even 
without  that  knowledge  one  would 
have  been  held  by  that  something 
strong  and  cruel  lurking  in  the  bleak, 
cold  eyes,  in  the  shape  of  the  thin, 
tight  lips,  in  the  spring-coiled  alert- 
ness of  the  pose. 

The  man  that  did  not  count  spoke 
again.  He  sensed  that  Prideaux  was 
annoyed,  and  with  spineless  facility 
he  adapted  himself  to  the  other's 
mood. 

"Yes,  by  jollies,  from  Peoria,  111. 
A  doughbelly.  Sure  to  be  a  smart 
aleck.    Don't  you  know  it?" 

The  bad  man's  teeth  showed  for 
an  instant.  He  was  still  looking  at 
the  slight,  deft-fingered  girl,  and  his 
scowl  was  both  sullen  and  proprie- 
tary.   Still  he  said  nothing. 

"Let  him  try  it  with  Allie,  and  he'll 
get  his  come-uppings.  She  wouldn't 
stand  for  it  a  minute.  Me  neither. 
Not  a  minute,  by  jollies,"  the  inver- 
tebrate averred  fervently.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  girl  within.  That  she 
was  eventually  to  be  the  wife  and 
property  of  Prideaux  he  accepted  as 
axiomatic. 

From  the  stage  descended  a  young 
man  with  a  suitcase.  Slight,  pallid 
and  a  trifle  stooped,  he  was  unmis- 
takably a  product  of  the  city.  His 
gentle  smile,  which  seemed  to  apolo- 
gize for  that  regrettable  fact,  was  a 
letter  of  recommendation.  For  the 
eyes  blinking  behind  the  glasses  were 
as  honest  and  blue  as  an  Arizona 
sky. 

Prideaux  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
steps  with  a  sneer  on  his  lean,  hard 
face.  A  glance  swept  the  newcomer, 
and  with  one  contemptuous  word  he 
turned  on  jingling  heel. 
Hell!" 

The  tenderfoot  had  been  appraised, 
condemned  and  dismissed  from  mind 
as  negligible. 

But  before  Prideaux  had  taken 
three  stops,  he  wheeled  again  an- 
grily. Allie  had  (lashed  past  him, 
her  eyes  shining  with  resentment, 
and  was  offering  her  hand  to  the  In- 
sulted clerk. 

"You're  the  new  storekeeper,  aren't 


you?  I'm  Alice  Oakley.  I  help  in  the 
store.    We're  glad  to  meet  you." 

His  smile  came  quickly  back. 
"Same  here,  Miss  Oakley.  Yes,  I'm 
the  storekeeper.  My  name  Is  Arnett 
— Joe  Arnett." 

They  passed  inside  together.  Pri- 
deaux's  Jaws  clamped  furiously,  and 
his  fists  knotted  till  the  veins 
swelled. 

"Looked  like  he  was  aimin'  to 
throw  the  kid  offen  the  porch  and 
stomp  him  into  the  ground.  'F  he 
had  I  reckon  they  would  have  had  to 
pick  him  out  o'  the  dust  with  a  pair 
of  pincers,"  Bud  Oakley  explained 
later. 

The  bad  man  strode  to  his  horse, 
flung  himself  into  the  saddle,  and 
rode  blindly  away.  Jealousy  surged 
thru  him  in  heady  gusts.  Alice  Oak- 
ley, promised  to  him  by  her  father 
tho  she  was,  had  never  looked  on  him 
with  such  kindly  eyes  as  she  had 
given  this  puny  boy.  His  bloody 
spurs  roweled  mercilessly  the  half- 
tamed  horse  he  rode. 

Joe  Arnett  fell  into  his  work  easily 
and  inconspicuously.  The  Reserva- 
tion Indians  called  him  Four  Eyes, 
and  liked  his  courtesy  to  them.  There 
was  nothing  about  his  quiet,  friendly 
reserve  to  tempt  the  rough  horseplay 
of  the  Santa  Rita  riders,  who  some- 
times drifted  in  to  buy  airtights,  and 
talk  with  pretty  Allie.  Nor  would 
she  have  permitted  any  liberties.  She 
liked  the  tenderfoot,  his  gentleness, 
his  shyness,  his  inability  to  meet  the 
frontier  on  its  own  ground.  More- 
over, he  was  opening  to  her  a  new 
world,  one  she  had  known  only  in 
books.  There  was  in  both  of  them  a 
touch  of  the  poet,  the  facile  imagina- 
tion that  interprets  and  takes  hold  of 
the  unknown.  His  experience  com- 
plemented hers,  and  neither  of  them 
was  ever  tired  of  hearing  about  that 
strange  life  the  other  had  lived.  For 
her  the  cities  were  pregnant  with 
romance.  She  saw  New  York  and 
Chicago  thru  that  hazy  light  that 
never  was  on  land  or  sea.  He  made 
of  sunburnt  Arizona — especially  in 
that  evening  atmosphere  when  velvet 
dusk  was  over  the  valley  like  a  sea 
of  soft  and  tempered  light — an  Ar- 
cady  primeval,  helped  to  it  no  doubt 
because  of  the  slender,  light-footed 
friend  who  watched  with  him  the 
mellow  violet  haze  upon  the  saw- 
toothed  peaks. 

Emotions  new  and  poignant  had 
come  to  disturb  the  calm  of  both 
their  lives.  It  came  to  pass,  as  the 
weeks  had  slipped  away,  that  the 
frankness  of  their  comradeship  was 
gone.  Alice,  whose  eyes  had  looked 
at  men  simply  and  directly  as  those 
of  a  boy,  was  becoming  self-con- 
scious. She  learned  the  trick  of 
blushing  at  times  when  she  least  ex- 
pected. 

Uneasily,  too,  she  was  aware  that 
Prideaux  was  watching  Arnett.  She 
had  the  sense  that  he  was  stalking 
them  as  a  cougar  does  its  kill,  with 
the  same  stealthy,  relentless  patience 
of  that  mountain  terror  on  its  soft- 
padded  crouching  hunt.  More  than 
once  while  -she  was  in  gay,  happy 
talk  with  the  storekeeper,  a  sinister 
shadow  fell  across  them.  Prideaux's 
cold,  deadly  eyes  met  her  startled 
ones.  A  shiver  would  run  down  her 
back,  for  she  had  not  known  him  to 
be  within  twenty  miles.  A  premoni- 
tion of  danger  haunted  Allie.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  man  was  enough 
to  teach  her  he  would  let  nobody 
stand  between  him  and  the  things  he 
coveted.  It  had  always  been  so  with 
him.  His  outrageous  defiance  of  jus- 
tice, the  contempt  with  which  he 
had  trampled  on  the  pride  of  the 
Apache  braves,  had  taken  their 
horses  at  his  own  price,  and  ignored 
their  tribal  laws,  all  these  had  won 
the  undying  hatred  of  the  natives. 
Yet  he  went  his  own  way  and  rode 
over  them  heedlessly,  trod  down  as 
if  they  had  been  childish  complaints 


the  remonstrances  of  these  old-time 
man-huntera  who  had  left  the  trail 
of  blood  along  the  border.  From  such 
a  one  no  tame  surrender  of  the  girl 
he  wanted  was  to  be  expected. 

Yet,  as  always,  red  tragedy  when  it 
did  come  leaped  upon  them  unex- 
pectedly. On  a  Sunday  evening  Pri- 
deaux rode  to  the  store  and  found 
the  whittler  on  the  porch  alone. 

"Evenin",  Matt.  In  for  plumb  hot 
weather,  looks  like." 

"Where's  Allie?" 

"Out  with  Peoria,  111.  I  told  her, 
by  jollies,  she  hadn't  ought  to  go.  I 
ain't  responsible.  Nowadays  a  fa- 
ther don't  have  the  say-so  over  his 
own  daughter.  Don't  you  know  it?  I 
reckon  I'll  have  to  have  a  talk  and 
lay  down  the  law  to  that  young  lady. 
Eh,  Matt?" 

Prideaux's  face  was  a  picture  of 
resentful  malice.  "I'll  do  the  talk- 
ing.  Which  way  did  they  go?" 

"Took  the  Box  Canyon  trail;  said 
they  wasn't  going  to  walk  but  a  lit- 
tle ways." 

Prideaux  strode  up  the  steep  path, 
the  long-smoldering  anger  in  him 
ablaze.  He  moved  lightly,  gracefully, 
for  his  steel-tough  flowing  muscles 
were  superbly  packed,  and  the  sap  of 
youth  still  ran  strong  in  him. 

Oakley  was  vaguely  alarmed.  He 
scratched  his  head  in  perplexity. 
"Wisht  I  hadn't  told  Matt  where  they 
was.  He's  liable  to  do  that  tender- 
foot a  meanness.  Oh,  well,  he  won't 
any  more'n  cuss  a  blue  streak  and 
mebbe  beat  the  head  off  Peoria,  111." 

The  ranchman  had  followed  the 
trail  scarce  two  hundred  yards  be- 
fore he  came  on  those  he  sought. 
They  were  in  a  little  grove  of  live 
oaks  Into  which  the  sifted  moonlight 
filtered  softly.  A  moment  sooner, 
and  he  would  have  been  in  time  to 
see  their  first  kiss.  As  it  was,  they 
stood  with  hands  locked,  looking 
into  each  other's  eyes  with  the  ec- 
static, absorbed  look  of  newly  con- 
fessed lovers. 

Prideaux's  smothered  oath  brought 
them  back  to  earth.  Their  hands 
fell  apart  hurriedly.  In  the  eyes  of 
both  was  the  startled,  telltale  look  of 
children  caught  stealing  Jam. 

"Matt!"  the  girl  cried,  as  the  man 
came  striding  toward  them. 

He  ignored  her  completely.  To 
young  Arnett  he  spoke,  the  veins  in 
his  forehead  swollen  with  rage. 

"Git!  I've  had  enough  of  you! 
Clear  out  of  the  country  pronto!" 

"Out  of  the  country,"  Joe  repeated 
in  amazement. 

"You  heard  me." 

"But,  Mr.  Prideaux,  I  can't  do  that. 
My  living  is  here.  Besides,  why 
should  I?" 

"Because  I'm  going  to  fill  you  full 
of  lead  if  you're  here  this  time  to- 
morrow.   I've  had  a-plenty  of  you." 

"I  haven't  done  you  any  harm,"  the 
youngster  retorted,  with  a  flash  of 
spirit.  "This  is  a  free  country.  You 
can't  drive  me  out." 

"Go  or  stay,  I  don't  care  which. 
But  if  you  stay,  it'll  be  for  good." 
The  ranchman  laughed,  and  the 
sound  of  it  was  appalling. 

Allie  cut  in,  white  to  the  lips. 
"You  mean  that  you're  going  to — to 
murder  him." 

"I've  served  notice.  It's  him  or 
me." 

He  turned  to  go.  Lithely  she  twist- 
ed in  front  of  him  and  barred  the 
way.  "Wait." 

She  stood  lance-straight,  a  slender 
slip  of  girl  he  could  have  crushed 
with  one  hand.  But  in  the  challeng- 
ing flash  of  her  deep  eyes  a  new  fire 
had  been  lighted.  Man  of  small  im- 
agination tho  he  was,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  miss  the  gallant  spirit  his 
threat  had  struck  to  life. 

"If  you  do  this— if  you  touch  a  hair 
of  his  head — as  surely  as  you  do  I'll 
never  speak  to  you  again,  never  look 

Continued  on  Page  109 
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Mobilizing  Illinois  Farms 

Policies  Adopted  by  the  County  Agents 


ILLINOIS     now    has  twenty-four 

County  Agents;  the  counties  in 
which  they  are  located  represent 
fully  one-third  of  the  farm  area  of 
the  State  and  produce  over  one-half 
the  leading  crops  of  the  State.  These 
men  recently  held  an  important  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  mobiliz- 
ing the  farms  of  the  State  in  order 
that  Illinois  might  do  her  share  to 
meet  the  impending  world  food  crisis 
growing  out  of  last  year's  world  crop 
shortage  and  the  continuation  of  the 
war.  The  policy  which  they  adopted 
to  guide  them  in  their  year's  work  is 
well  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 
conclusions  reached  by  the  confer- 
ence and  being  spread  broadcast  by 
them  thruout  the  State: 

That  a  serious  world  shortage  of 
food  actually  exists.  That  just  on 
the  basis  of  prices  being  paid  to  the 
farmers  for  grains  and  livestock  this 
must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  problem  at  all.  The  win- 
ter wheat  crop  is  sure  to  be  much 
below  the  normal. 

That  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  is 
the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing food  production. 

That  in  the  problem  of  increasing 
food  production,  each  section  should 
confine  itself  largely  to  the  usual 
crops  which  its  farmers  know  how 
to  grow  successfully. 

Illinois'  most  important  help  in 
this  movement  must  be  largely  di- 
rected to  the  production  of  the  corn 
crop. 

As  much  as  possible  of  the  corn 
cultivating  and  weed  killing  should 
be  done  by  thoro  preparation  of  the 
ground  before  the  corn  is  planted. 

That  to  insure  a  good  stand,  no 
corn  should  be  planted  that  had  not 
been  actually  tested  for  germination. 

The  shallow  cultivation  of  corn 
should  be  universally  practiced. 

On  account  of  the  shortage  of  hay 
and  pasture  crops,  thin  meadows 
should  be  thickened  up  for  pasture 
and  hay  where  practicable  by  seed- 
ing oats  in  them. 

That  every  available  bushel  of  soy 
beans  and  cowpeas  (in  the  cowpea 
belt)  be  .planted  to  Insure  a  source 
of  protein  feed  for  stock  and  seed 
for  next  year. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance 
of  navy  and  other  edible  beans  and 
{the  extreme  shortage  of  these  crops 
at  present,  every  one  who  possibly 
can  should  grow  at  least  enough  edi- 
ble beans  of  some  kind  to  provide  for 
[their  own  needs  and  enough  for  seed 
.next  year.  More  should  be  grown 
twhereyer  possible. 

That  the  present  stock  of  corn  be 
made  to  go  just  as  far  as  possible  by 
fcrowing  hogs  on  forage,  especially 
legume  forage. 

I  That  all  farmers  who  can  handle 
hogs  with  reasonable  success,  breed 
their  sows  for  fall  litters  to  be  far- 
rowed not  later  than  September  1st. 

That  as  many  chicks  be  hatched 
and  as  much  poultry  as  possible  be 
produced,  since  this  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  quickest  ways  of  in- 
creasing the  meat  supply. 

Every  family,  both  on  the  farm 
and  in  town,  should  plant  a  good 
vegetable  garden  for  summer  use  and 
for  canning  and  drying.  Every  fam- 
ily should  try  to  make  itself  as  near- 
ly self-sustaining  as  possible.  Ow- 
ing to  the  scarcity  of  tin,  the  supply 
of  cans  for  commercial  canning  will 
b<-  limited.  Home  canning  will  make 
{available  a  much  larger  portion  of 
■he  commercial  supply  of  canned 
■toods  for  those  who  cannot  produce 
'th'-ir  own. 

[The  meat  supply  should  be  in- 
mre&HfA  in  every  other  way  possible, 
my  using  all  forage,  aftermath  and 
waste  feeds  in  making  beef,  mutton 
nd  lamb.  Silos  to  conserve  the  feed- 
ig  value  of  the  corn  crop  should 
increased  to  the  fullest  extent.' 
lancing  rations  to  make  all  feed 
odnce  the  greatest  return  should 
encouraged. 

That  '  very  effort  should  be  made 
prevent  animal  diseases,  especial- 


ly hog  cholera,  in  which  sanitation 
and  quarantine  are  of  first  impor- 
tance. 

Able  bodied,  retired  farmers  should 
be  encouraged  to  assist  in  the  opera- 
tion of  their  own  or  other  farms  in 
this  emergency.  Others,  including 
country  merchants  and  all  men  in 
small  towns  who  have  any  spare 
time,  and  especially  those  familiar 
with  farm  work,  can  render  a  valu- 
able service  to  the  community  and 
the  nation  in  helping  to  produce  a 
crop. 

The  amount  of  work  done  can  be 
increased  considerably  by  changing 
teams  several  times  a  day,  after  the 
rush  period  when  not  all  horses  are 
needed.  This  is  most  important  in 
corn  cultivation  and  harvesting  in 
hot  weather. 

Farmers  must  try  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  town  and  city  for 
labor.  Wages  must  be  increased. 
Canada  is  hiring  men  as  far  south 
as  Champaign  and  offering  $50-$60 
per  month  and  board  and  homesteads 
for  two  years'  residence. 

Little  relief  for  the  farm  labor 
shortage  is  in  sight  as  far  as  putting 
in  the  crop  is  concerned.  Dean 
Davenport's  plan  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  farm  labor  has  been  indorsed 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
and  will  likely  be  enacted  into  Fed- 
eral law  within  a  short  time.  It 
seems  plain  that  some  provision  will 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  labor  for  the  harvesting  of 
crops  inasmuch  as  this  is  being 
recognized  as  fully  as  important  as 
training  soldiers  and  making  muni- 
tion*. 

That  every  one,  everywhere,  be 
urged  to  assist  in  preventing  waste 
of  all  kind,  especially  in  food  and 
feed  materials. 

People  generally  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  food 
shortage.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  impress  the  fact  upon  people 
generally  and  farmers  in  particular. 

The  producing  of  food  may  be  just 
as  patriotic  a  service  as  the  perform- 
ing of  any  other  duty. 

That  the  College  of  Agriculture 
should  use  every  means  of  publicity 
to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
increasing  the  food  output,  and  to 
give  assistance  in  all  such  ways  as 
it  may  have  at  its  command. 


Lime  Limits  Crop  Yield 
£ROP  yields  are  limited  by  a  lack 
of  lime.  Good  farming  requires 
that  the  lack  be  supplied.  The  ten- 
dency of  soils  to  lose  their  lime  re- 
sults finally  in  clover  failure  and 
gives  opportunity  to  sorrel,  plantain 
and  other  worthless  plants  which 
thrive  with  a  lower  percentage  of 
lime  in  the  soil. 

The  amount  of  lime  that  should  be 
applied  to  land  varies.  If  a  soil  is  a 
tenacious  clay  and  physical  improve- 
ment is  desired,  an  application  of 
two  or  three  tons  of  stone  lime  may 
be  profitable.  Ordinarily,  lime  is  ap- 
plied to  make  a  soil  friendly  to 
clover  and  other  plants;  and  the 
equivalent  of  one  to  one  and  one-half 
tons  of  stone  lime  per  acre,  applied 
once  in  each  rotation,  is  usually  a 
maximum  amount.  In  many  in- 
stances 1,000  pounds  per  acre  will 
accomplish  the  desired  result,  and 
smaller  amounts  may  be  sufficient. 
The  equivalent  of  1,000  pounds  of 
stone  lime  represents  between  1,300 
and  1,350  pounds  of  slacked  (hy- 
drated)  lime,  or  a  little  less  than  one 
ton  of  raw  limestone  reduced  to  a 
powder. 

While  some  experiments  seem  to 
show  that  ground  limestone  has 
given  a  little  better  return  than  the 
caustic  forms,  such  returns  are  not 
usually  sufficiently  greater  to  justify 
the  use  of  ground  limestone  at  a  dis- 
proportionate price.  If  two  tons  of 
ground  limestone  cost  much  more 
than  one  ton  of  burnt  lime,  ordinar- 
ily one  would  not  be  Justified  In  us- 
ing the  former. 


A  DITCH  IN  A  JIFFY 

A  few  pounds  of  Red  Cross — a  blast — and  the 
ditch  is  made, — quicker  than  you  could  say  "Jack 
Robinson"  —far  quicker  than  men  could  dig  it — many 
times  cheaper  too. 

HIE 

RED  CROSS  FARM  POWDER 

FOR  DITCHING,  DRAINING.  STUMP  BLASTING,  SUB-SOIL- 
ING, TREE  PLANTING  AND  ROAD  BUILDING 

is  the  modern  farmer's  magic  power.  It  lightens  labor  and  lessens 
time.  Thousands  of  farmers  the  country  over  have  found  it  a  short  cut 
to  easier  work,  bigger  results  and  greater  profits. 

GET  POSTED  NOW 

Write  at  once  for  our  big  book  that  fully  explains  this  approved 
method  of  ditching.  It  is  a  revelation  of  up  to  date  farming  methods. 
You  ought  to  have  it     Send  now  for  free 

Hand  Book  of  Explosives  No.  525 
E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


SPRAY 


For  Bigger 
Better  Crops 

With  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Powdered 

INSECTICIDES  &  FUNGICIDES 


Sherwin-Williams  makes  the  only  real  Dry  Lime-Sulfur 
on  the  market.  Like  other  Sherwin-Williams  dry 
powdered  insecticides  and  fungicides,  it  contains  practi- 
cally no  water.  Cheap  to  ship — easy  to  handle — can't 
freeze  —  gives  maximum  killing  power  at  minimum 
expense. 

All  in 


Lime-Sulfur 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Tuber-tonic 
Fungi-Bordo 


Dry  Powdered 
Form 


Send  for  our  Spraying  Literature 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Makers 
781  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  The  Farniinj 
Business.  When  answering  these  advertisements  please 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business. 
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the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
Use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
^— this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  it 
advancing   like    the    price  of 
L      wheat  and  corn. 

^Vhy  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit- 
ed number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
669  Union  BuUdin*.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
6B9  Exchange  Bldg\.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

669  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bids..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


fa  a 


NATIONALS! 


Peter  Kilpatrick.  Nazareth  Pa.,  writes.  "Have 
made  better  hatches  than  anyone  here." 
Money  cannot  buy  greater  hatching  val- 
ue. Hot  water  heat — double  wall — dead  air 
space— asbestos  lining— self  regulating— ventilating 
—double  glass  doors— safety  lamp— egg  tester.  No 
extras  to  buy— easy  to  operate— will  not  warp  or 
shrink.  Strongest,  most  durable  Incubator  made. 

40 


DAYS 
TRIAL 


Freight  Paid  East  et  Roeklet 

Take  no  chances.  The  National  is  built  on  U  S. Gov- 
ernment specifications.  A  proven  cold  weather 
hatcher.  The  World's  Greatest  Incubator  Bargain. 
Send  postal  today  for  Froo  1917  Catalog  And 
Poultry  Book— worth  dollars  to  every  poultry  raiser 
—or  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  Incu- 
bator and  brooder  both  prepaid  $12. 50. Comes  Bet 
up  ready  to  run.  with  book  of  instructions.  You  take 
no  risk  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refund- 
ed. Don't  delay.  Send  for  Poultry  Book  today  sure. 

NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box  :tll  Racine,  Wis. 


Thirty-Two  Styles 


One  to  Eight  Baroer* 


wrote  the  man  who  had  tried  all 
lights  and  found  kerosene  in  Angle 
Lamps  best  and  cheapest.  We  want 
you  to  make  a  SO  days'  trial  test. 
Find  out  about  this  strong,  clear,  unshad- 
owed light  by  actual  use.  No  smoke  odor 
or  danger  One  quart  of  kerosene  burns  16 
hours:  little  attention  and  no  technical 
knowledge  required.  No  pipes  to  clog,  no 
mantles,  no  valves  to  get  out  of  order,  no 
heat,  no  undershadow.  Wonderful  eye 
comfort.  Send  post  card  for  Catalog  No.  25 

The  Angle  Manufacturing  Company 
244-246  West  23d  Street        New  York  City 

ANGCE  LAMPS 


NEONS 


Dot  tor  Than  Chickens 

Y  oan«T  Pi*  •< '  n  •  (  jki  u  ab  " '  br  i  ag 
40  to  6*3e  r«ch  when  8  to  4 
wteka  old.  Blc  demand  In  citr  mar- 
kets. Eub  pair  of  plfaona  eaally 
"  it  S-4  per  year.  Alwayi  p<-nnrd 
VffTj  lift-"  npaco  and  money 
needed 'to  "tart.  Free  Book  explain*  all. 
If  Ajxanc  Povab  Co..  Dent.  1 1  /.  Am,,  low* 


Kansas  Will  Conserve  I 

She  Will  Stimulate  and  Save  Food  Supply 


J£VERY  resource  of  Kansas  will  be 
utilized  for  the  winning  of  the 
war,  according  to  plans  made  by  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  appointed 
by  Governor  Arthur  Capper.  An 
emergency  committee  is  making  a 
census  of  the  resources  and  needs  of 
every  county,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  food,  seed  and  labor.  The 
committee  comprises  Governor  Cap- 
per, Dr.  Henry  Jackson  Waters, 
president  of  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College;  W.  R.  Stubbs,  for- 
mer governor;  Dr.  W.  A.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  Fort  Hays  Kansas 
Normal  School,  and  Henry  Lassen  of 
Wichita. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Defense: 

Resolved,  By  the  Kansas  State 
Council  of  Defense,  that  the  Kansas 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  and 
Kansas  Retailers'  Association,  and 
the  Kansas  State  Millers'  Associa- 
tion, and  all  kindred  organizations 
are  urged  to  influence  their  custom- 
ers to  limit  their  purchases  of  all 
staple  food  products  to  not  over 
thirty  days'  supply  for  each  pur- 
chaser. Also  to  make  It  plain  to 
every  one  that  while  the  food  supply 
of  the  staple  items  is  short,  the  sit- 
uation is  irritated  and  the  values  en- 
hanced by  speculative  purchases,  for 
needs  in  many  instances  beyond  the 
coming  crop.  Moreover,  purchasers 
should  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
hysterical  buying  beyond  current 
needs  simply  increases  the  price  of 
said  goods. 

The  Kansas  State  Council  of  De- 
fense believes  that  speculative  future 


buying  thruout  the  country  has  done 
much  to  shorten  the  available  supply 
of  staple  foods  and  advance  their 
prices.  It  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  not 
increase  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation but  rather  to  lessen  it  by  con- 
servative buying  only.  Advancing 
prices  will  not  do  it.  If  an  appeal  to 
a  State  and  National  duty  will  not 
bring  desired  results,  then  limit  the 
purchases. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  State  Council  of  Defense  that 
the  practice  of  margin  buying  is  one 
of  the  greatest  contributory  causes 
of  the  high  prices,  and  we  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  option  buying  and  sell- 
ing be  prohibited  by  action  of  Con- 
gress. 

Inasmuch  as  at  least  twice  the 
usual  acreage  is  being  put  into  gar- 
dens this  year  and  there  may  be  a 
surplus  of  garden  stuffs  in  many 
towns  as  well  as  in  the  country,  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  council  that  every 
family  be  urged  to  conserve  all  sur- 
plus by  canning,  especially  surplus 
of  the  standard  crops — beets,  beans, 
corn  and  tomatoes. 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  council  also 
that  every  municipality  be  urged  to 
employ  one  of  its  teachers  thruout 
the  summer  months  to  supervise  the 
gardening  work  and  the  utilization 
of  the  surplus,  and  that  cooperative 
canning  clubs  and  community  can- 
ning plants  be  encouraged  and  estab- 
lished under  competent  supervision 
to  can  and  conserve  surplus  garden 
products,  both  from  country  and 
from  town. 


The   advertising   you   see   in  THE 
FARMING    BUSINESS   is   thoroly  re 
liable.    When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


WANTED— MEN 
WHO  WILL  VOLUNTEER! 


^T  THE  time  we  go  to  press  it 
looks  as  if  our  Government  will 
call  first  for  volunteers,  and  if  500,- 
000  good,  sound  men  volunteer  with- 
in a  few  weeks  to  defend  the  honor 
of  their  country,  conscription  will 
not  be  enforced  now,  or  at  least  will 
be  delayed. 

It  has  always  been  believed  by 
many  that  if  our  country  should  be 
attacked,  as  it  has  been — our  ships 
sunk  and  our  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren drowned  like  rats — a  volunteer 
Army  of  a  million  men  could  be 
raised  over  night.  If  this  war  had 
come  on  suddenly,  no  doubt  the 
theory  would  work  out.  The  length 
of  time  we  have  been  facing  this  sit- 
uation, however,  has  given  the  ele- 
ment in  the  United  States  who  are 
citizens  of  or  descendants  of  enemy 
countries  an  opportunity  to  work  up 
as    much    sentiment    as  possible 


against  war.  The  result  today  of  an 
attempt  to  obtain  all  the  men  needed 
for  military  or  naval  purposes,  vol- 
untarily, is  in  doubt. 

During  our  acute  situation  with 
Mexico,  many  hundreds  of  men 
signed  a  coupon  in  The  Farming 
Business  offering  their  services,  with 
mine,  for  the  duration  of  war  with 
Mexico.  One  fact  is  certain — the 
United  States  must  raise  an  Army 
one  way  or  the  other.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  prefer  to  volunteer  instead 
of  being  forced  to  serve. 

If  we  fail  to  get  a  volunteer  Army 
in  this  country,  it  will  weaken  us  in 
the  eyes  of  the  enemy  and  will  to  a 
certain  extent  discredit  our  Ameri- 
can manhood. 

Read  over  the  blank  printed  below, 
and  if  you  feel  the  same  about  it  as 
I  do,  sign  the  application  for  service 
and  send  it  to  me. 


APPLICATION  FOR  SERVICE 

W.  D.  BOYCE, 

Publisher  of  The  Farming  Business, 
Chicago,  HI. 

You  are  hereby  authorized  to  offer  my  services,  with  your  own, 
to  our  Government  for  enlistment  in  the  United  States  Army  for 
the  period  in  which  our  country  is  at  war. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Age  


Date  and  place  of  birth  

My  height  is  Weight. 


I  am  married  My  occupation  is  

(Yes  or  No) 

Previous  service  in  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Revenue  Cutter 

Service  or  National  Guard  

(State  length  of  service  and  character  of  discharge) 

I  desire  to  be  enlisted  in  

(State  whether  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Artillery  or  Aviation  Corps) 
I  am  physically  and  mentally  qualified  for  such  service. 


Name  Date. 


Home  address  State. 

(Town  and  Street  No.  or  R.  F.  D.  Route) 


k^^World's  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 


"R«o"  Cluster  Metal  Shinnies.  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
gated, Standing  Seam,  Pain  tot  I  or  Galvanizod  Roof- 
injra.  Siding*.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Kock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  mode.   We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

coat  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  ru pairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 

K'otUa.   Ask  for  Book 
0.  995 

GARAGE  S69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Ihre-Proof  Steel Garages.  Set 
up  iny  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 
TNI /EDWARDS  MFO.  CO., 
045-595  f»s  St..   Cineinn.li,  0. 


Gives  One 
Man  the 
Power 
of  a  Giant 


Direct 
Factory 

Prices 
JO- Day 
Trial 

b 

irstin  Stunu> 

This  powerful  all  steel  One  Man  Stump 
Puller  yanksout  any  stump  easily  and  quickly 
— no  horses  necessary.  Clears  an  acre  from 
one  anchor.  Patented  cable  take  up  does 
away  with  winding  up  slack  cable.  Three 
speeds — when  stump  loosens  increase  the 
speed  and  save  time.  Tremendous  power 
gained  by  leverage  principle.  Works  in  any 
position.  Easily  moved  on  its  big  broad 
wheels.  Can  be  reversed  under  strain. 

Sold  on  15  year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 
Used  by  the  KIRSTIN  METHOD  we  guar- 
antee a  saving  of  10%  to  50%  over  any  other 
way  of  clearing  land  for  the  plow.  Ten-day 
trial  on  your  stump  land.  You  can  make 

Big  Money  for  Yourtelf 
under  our  Profit  Sharing  Plan.  Write  today 
for  that  plan  and  our  big.  Free,  illustrated 
book,"  Toe  Gold  in  Your  Stump  Land." 
A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
14#J  Ludington  Street,  Escanaba,  Michigan 
Largest  makers  in  the  world  of  Stump  Pullers— 
both  one  man  and  horse  power. 
1T15   


That's  the  boast  of  the 

CORRECT 
Coal- Burning  Hover 

BUILT  ON  a  correct,  patented 
principle- and  built  RIGHT. 
You  can  depend  on  it  to  raise 
your  flocks,  to  reduce  chick  mor- 
tality, and  give  yon  big,  sound  birds.  Costs  only 
2c.  to  6c.  a  day  to  ran.  PRICES,  f.  o.  6.  Factory, 
41-Inch  (11  aye!  51-Inch  *10  Qg 
CANOPY,  Q>  1  1  .  /  O     CANOPY,  «p  1  a£.09 

BACKED  BY  OUR  GUARANTEE 
Before  you  buy  an  inferior  machine,  write  for  FREE 
literature  describing  the  Correct, 

CORRECT  HATCHER  CO., 
Leesville,  Carroll  Co.,  O. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!* 

A  M  Buys  the  New  Butter-  _ 
Jkv  "j|  Jf%  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running 

AT  m^m  easy  cleaning,  close  ekim 
T  BH    BT  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
_^^^^^^a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hoor.  Hade  also  In  five  £f 
arger  sizes  up  to No.8 shown  her< 

30  Days' Free  Trial  £g^«8»«g« 

it  saves  in  crenm.  Postal  brines  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <™ 

2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAOO 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


Drive  and  demonstrate  the  Bush  Oar.  ray  lor  h  oui  m 
Jour  commis^ousooaalea.  My  «»U axe ™^  money ^Sh.p. 


iSK  Ur«l 


Bush  Cars  suar- 
aotced  or  moaej 
back. 

Write  at  once  far 
mv  48'pairo  cata- 
log and  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  J. 
,    H.    Bush,  rim 

114-in  Wheelbase  Dept.  6MO 

Delco  Ignition— Elect.  Stg.  &  Lts. 
BCBIi  IttOTOH  COM1  AM,  Bash  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business.  We  are  care- 
ful to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  persons 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Out  West  Stories 
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at  you  any  more  than  I  would  at  a 
rattlesnake." 

He  stared,  fascinated,  his  eyes  nar- 
rowed and  smoldering  slits.  "So 
that's  it.  You're  making  a  play  for 
to  stand  between  him  and  me." 

"Yes.  I  won't  have  it!  I  won't 
have  it!"  she  cried,  a  little  wildly. 

"You  won't?  Why  not?"  His 
voice  was  silken  soft,  but  she  knew 
that  beneath  the  surface  the  anger 
in  him  was  cold  and  hard  as  granite. 

I'nder  the  brave,  tilted  chin  a  pulse 
was  beating  fast  in  the  soft  round 
throat.  All  her  life  she  had  been 
afraid  of  his  splenetic  and  vindictive 
anger,  of  the  quality  in  him  that  had 
dominated  her  father  and  herself. 
But  with  this,  too,  had  always  been 
admiration  of  the  stark  force  of  the 
man.  The  courage  of  him  had  cloaked 
his  vices.  Now  she  saw  him  as  he 
was,  hard,  cruel,  vicious,  bad  at 
heart  to  the  core.  Gustily  the  revolt 
of  years  in  her  boiled  over. 

"Because  I  love  him.  Because  I'm 
going  to  marry  him.    That's  why." 

Again  he  laughed,  and  in  his  mirth- 
less laughter  all  the  evil  of  him  ap- 
peared to  find  expression. 

"You  better  hurry,  my  dear.  For  he 
ain't  got  long  to  live.  Look  at  him. 
See  how  yellow  he  is.  Right  now  he's 
an  awful  sick  pup.  It'll  be  a  right 
short  honeymoon.  You'll  be  maid, 
wife,  and  widow  all  in  twenty-four 
hours."  His  black,  beady  eyes  fo- 
cused once  more  on  the  Easterner. 
"Remember.  Tomorrow  at  sunset. 
I'll  be  here  like  I  said.  And  you 
needn't  try  to  pull  your  freight.  I've 
changed  my  mind.  You  and  me  will 
see  this  out  to  a  finish," 

With  that  he  was  gone,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  distress  beyond  words. 
Allie  leaned  against  a  live  oak,  her  in- 
terlaced fingers  writhing  in  impotent 
despair.  She  was  no  heroine  of  ro- 
mance, but  what  the  sun  and  the 
wind  and  a  clean,  sn-^et  spirit  had 
made  her.  If  she  could  be  brave,  she 
could  be  afraid,  too,  especially  for 
those  she  loved.  Now  terror  held 
her  heart  in  an  icy  clutch.  She  did 
not  deceive  herself.  Matt  Prideaux 
would  take  care  her  lover  did  not  es- 
cape, and  when  the  time  came  he 
would  snuff  out  his  life  ruthlessly. 

"Don't  yon,  Allie!  Don't  you  take 
on  so!"  Arnett  pleaded. 

"It's  all  my  fault  If  I  hadn't  told 
him  you  might  have  slipped  away, 

but  now  ** 

He  shook  his  head.  "No.  I  wouldn't 
have  gone." 

The  girl  roused  herself.  The  eag- 
erness of  hope  came  into  her  eyes. 
"You  can  get  away  by  the  Mai  Pais 
trail.  Hem  not  think  of  that.  Ride 
hard  and  you  can  reach  the  rail- 
road tomorrow  night." 
"And  leave  you  here?" 
"What  does  that  matter?  I  can 
Join  you  later." 
"No.  I'm  going  to  stay." 
Her  gaze  read  his  thoughts.  No 
man  under  fire  could  run  away  from 
the  woman  he  loved  and  hold  his 
self-respect.  It  might  be  an  unequal 
battle,  but  he  could  not  shirk  It  and 
leave  her  alone  to  cope  with  this 
wolf.  Face  to  face  with  Prideaux, 
her  lover  had  been  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  situation  because  his 
trainiDg  had  not  fitted  him  for  it. 
But  she  felt  now  a  tightening  of  his 
will,  something  in  him  indomitable 
and  dogged  that  would  choose  death 
rather  than  disgrace.  She  loved  him 
for  it.   Her  spirit  leaped  to  meet  his. 

"We'll  go  together — tonight — as 
soon  as  It  Is  dark."  she  whispered. 

In  the  moonlight  her  eyes  were 
shining  with  resolution.  He  caught 
her  hands. 

"You  mean  you'll  go  with  me— 
leave  your  father." 

"He  doesn't  need  me  now  he  1*» 
married  again.  Your  way  shall  be 
my  way,  and  your  people  my  people." 

She  was  In  his  arms,  crying  and 
laughing  hysterically.  Joe  knew 
that  he  could  not  <J<:ny  h«:r  imperious 
decision  even  if  he  had  wished.  She 
would  take  the  desert  trail  with  him 
and  share  all  Its  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers. 


They  made  their  preparations 
swiftly  and  secretly.  The  canteens 
were  filled  and  a  pair  of  saddlebags 
packed  with  food.  Allie  took  noth- 
ing with  her  except  the  khaki  riding 
suit  she  wore.  His  watch  showed 
eleven  o'clock  when  they  stole  out  to 
the  corral,  saddled  the  ponies  Ar- 
nett had  run  up  from  the  pasture, 
and  took  the  long  trail  leading  into 
the  bad  lands.  The  little  valley 
which  led  down  into  the  desert  had 
been  by  day  a  glowing  vignette  of 
gold  and  russet,  but  in  the  soft  moon- 
light it  was  toned  to  a  cool,  silvery 
glamour  only  the  Southwest  can 
show.  They  rode  in  silence,  with  no 
sound  save  the  occasional  jingling 
of  a  bit  or  the  strike  of  a  hoof  on  a 
loose  stone. 

The  valley  descended  into  a  long, 
flat  plain  of  cactus  and  grease- 
wood,  terminating  in  the  far  distant 
dwarf  mountains  that  were  rooted 
wraithlike  at  the  horizon  edge.  Here, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Mai  Pais,  they 
pulled  up  an  instant. 

Allie  drew  a  long  breath  and  spoke 
eagerly.  "Safe  at  last.  He  can 
never  find  us  in  Mai  Pais." 

A  low,  sinister  laugh  mocked  her, 
and  at  the  sound  of  it  a  cold  fear 
drenched  the  heart  of  the  girl.  Be- 
fore looking  around  she  knew  that 
their  enemy  had  trapped  them,  had 
guessed  what  they  would  do  and 
forestalled  them.  He  was  sitting  on 
the  bowlder  behind  which  he  must 
have  been  lying  when  they  passed, 
his  evil  triumphant  smile  framed  in 
moonshine.  Across  his  knees  a  rifle 
lay  negligently. 

"Evening,  friends.  Just  out  for  a 
little  pasear,  I  expect." 

"You  devil!"  the  boy  cried  passion- 
ately. 

Prideaux  looked  at  him  without 
speaking.  A  volcanic  rage  boiled  be- 
neath that  still,  contained  manner  of 
his.  His  finger  itched  to  be  at  the 
trigger  of  his  Winchester. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
us?"  Allie  asked  hopelessly. 

"Going  to  chaperon  you  home 
again,  my  dear.  My  intentions  as  to 
him  have  been  declared  already." 

They  rode  back  in  front  of  him 
defeated  and  despairing.  To  both  of 
them  it  seemed  he  was  of  a  power 
more  than  mortal,  an  irresistible 
force  against  which  it  was  no  use 
fighting.  No  thought  of  resistance 
occurred  to  either  of  them,  tho  Ar- 
nett, too,  was  armed  with  a  rifle. 

Prideaux  left  Allie  at  her  father's 
house,  locked  in  her  bedroom  by  Bud, 
whose  mild  ineffectiveness  was  for 
the  moment  stimulated  into  some- 
thing like  anger  by  the  elopement. 
For  Arnett  the  bad  man  had  only 
one  word  before  he  rode  away. 

"You're  being  watched.  The  passes 
are  guarded.  Make  another  break 
and  you'll  stay  down  in  the  Mai  Pais 
for  good." 

The  ranchman's  victory  had  been 
a  barren  one.  He  knew  that  to  Allie 
Oakley  he  was  only  a  hated  intruder. 
Her  every  look  had  told  that  she 
loved  this  Easterner  who  had  not  the 
sand  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  her. 
The  certainty  of  it  seared  itself  into 
his  brain,  flooded  his  irresponsible 
mind  with  a  touch  of  blind  madness. 
He  pounded  furiously  homeward, 
driven  by  a  storm  of  wild  Jealousy 
that  obscured  all  wisdom.  Tempo- 
rarily he  was  the  cave  man  primeval, 
amenable  only  to  the  law  of  the  Jun- 
gle. The  old  lust  to  kill  surged  tre- 
mendously in  him. 

Pat  to  the  desire  came  the  oppor- 
tunity. Into  his  little  irrigated  field 
of  alfalfa  a  dozen  cattle  had  broken. 
One  glance  at  the  brand  showed  him 
they  belonged  to  the  Apaches  on  the 
reservation.  It  was  their  second  of- 
fense, and  his  passion  leaped  the 
bounds  of  reason.  The  rifle  cracked 
again  and  again.  Before  the  maga- 
zine was  empty  nine  of  the  animals 
had  fallen  beneath  his  sure  aim. 

He  stood  and  stared  at  the  havoc 
he  had  wrought,  at  the  awful  wanton 
thing  he  had  done.   In  the  cow  coun- 
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You  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition — a  GOOD  all 
'round  investment. 

From  the  farm  — 
back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.    Jacksonville,  Fla.     Greensboro,  N.  C.     New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn.       Baltimore,  Md.      Chicago,  111. 
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Special  Seed  Offer 


A  Big  Collection  of  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds  With  One 
Year's  Subscription  to  The  Farming  Business— 50  Cents. 

Subscribe  Now  for  The  Farming  Business 

for  a  year  and  we  will  send  you,  without  cost,  your  choice  of  the  vegetable 
seed  or  the  flower  seed  collection,  postpaid.  There  are  fourteen  packets  in 
each  set,  all  guaranteed  to  be  fresh  seeds  and  up  to  the  standard  in  every  way. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

This  collection  is  enough  for  a 
complete  home  garden  of  vegetables. 
One  packet  each  of  the  following: 

BEET,  Cfoitby'a  Kkj  otlan. 

CABBAGE,  All  Season. 

CARROT,  Oxheart. 

CI  CI  HBBB,  Everbearing. 

LETTUCE,  Blaek  Seeded  Simpson. 

HUIKHELONi  Rocky  Ford. 

WATERMELON,  K  leckley'a  Street. 

ONION,  Yellow  <;iobe  Dnnvera. 

PARSNIP,  Improved    Hollow  (Town, 

RADISH,  Bursas'  Frlze  Mixture. 

SPINACH,  Victoria. 

SQUASH,  Genuine  Hubbard. 

TURNIP,  Early  Purple  Top. 

TOM  A  TO,  Stone. 


FLOWER  GARDEN 

This  is  the  finest  assortment  of 
flower  seeds  we  have  ever  offered. 
One  packet  each  of  the  following: 

SWEET  PEAS,  Choice  Mixture. 

CANDYTI  FT,  all  colors,  mixed. 

CALENDULA,  Double  Mixed. 

CALLIOPSIS,  Flueat  Mixed. 

COSMOS,  Fine  Mixture. 

LARKSPUR,  Mixed. 

MARIGOLD,  Giant  African. 

MIGNONETTE,  Sweet. 

HORNING  GLORV,  Choice  Mixture. 

\  !,STI  RTII  H,  Tall  Sorts,  Choice. 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDI,  Best  Mixture. 

POPP1  .  Double  and  Single,  all  colors. 

SCABIOSA,  Extra  Select. 

SWEET  ALYSSUM. 


tl„  „  D„  •   ...  itself  Is  a  bargain  at  50 

1  he  harming  Business  Uag  than  1  cent  per  copy^ 


: : 


cents  a  year — 52  Issues,  S 

There  is  no  other  paper  H 

like  It.    No  matter  how  many  others  you  take,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  with-  :  j 

out  The  Farming  Business  if  you  are  interested  in  any  way  in  the  business  of  gj 

I  farming.  And  i  i  addition  to  the  help  which  this  paper  gives  the  farmer  it  -M 
H  has  interesting  reading  matter  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

I J  Fill  out  the  order  below — mail  it  now,  before  the  supply  of  these  seeds  runs  out  [ 
tt  ■* 

J    THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  M 
600  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

| 

if  and  as  a  gift,  the  Beed  collection 

fc  CStatfl  which  collection  yon  want.) 

| 

tt  Name   ~  ~~  

tc 

5 

t(  Street,  R.  F.  D  -•■ 

S 

M  City. 


I  Inclose  50  cents,  for  which  send  me  The  Farming  Business  for  one  year, 


State. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

W  AWT  A  ne  "111  sell  your 
WW  A  >J  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  pV\r/k  JTol 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want   Ad  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


WRITE.  TO 


SALESMEN 

HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  REDUCED.  ALL 
necessities,  groceries,  paints,  oils  and  stock 
foods  at  wholesale  prices.  Salesmen,  go  Into 
a  good  sound  legitimate  money-making  busi- 
ness of  your  own.  No  capital  required.  Ruild 
home  and  bank  accounts  as  hundreds  of  our 
men  are  now  doing.  Our  goods  and  house  na- 
tionally known.  Ask  your  banker.  Establish 
a  regular  trade  In  your  home  territory.  No 
collections  or  losses.  Experience  not  necessary 
with  our  simple  but  effective  selling  plan 
which  earns  for  you  $100  to  $430  monthly  easy. 
Exclusive  protected  territory.  Write  today  for 
more  Information.  John  Sexton  &  Co..  Whole- 
sale Grocers.  Dept.  237.  Lake  and  Franklin 
Sts..  Chicago.  III.  


YOUNG  MEN  TO  CALL  ON  FACTORY 
or  farming  trade,  to  sell  high-grade  line  of 
paints  and  roofing  on  a  profit-sharing  plan. 
Liberal  proposition.  United  Builders  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

WANTED — MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  Po- 
sition on  farm  to  work  on  shares  or  money, 
West  preferred.  Address  Wm.  Rutkofsky, 
1902  Housel  Ave..   Canton.  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 

FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  Jobs.  Wars 
mean  hundreds  vacancies.  Common  sense 
education  sufficient.  Write  Immediately  for 
list  positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin  In- 
stitute,  Dept.   C  117.   Rochester,   N.  Y. 


WE  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS.  OPERATE 
a  rug  cleaning  works.  Easy  work,  large 
profits.  No  capital  required.  Sales  managers 
wanted  for  each  county.  F.  E.  Shannon, 
Wellston,  Ohio. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  —  PLEASANT 
work — big  salary — strong  demand — write  for 
catalogue.  Barry's"  Telegraph  Institute.  Mln- 
neapolls,  Minn.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AUTOMOBILE 
to  introduce  our  250  fast  selling,  popular 
priced  household  necessities.  The  greatest 
line  on  earth.  Make  $10  a  day.  Complete 
outfit  and  automobile  furnished  free  to  work- 
ers. Write  today  for  exclusive  territory. 
American  Products  Co.,  9860  3rd  St..  Cincin- 
nati. O. 


AGENTS—  I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff:  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co..   Dept.   22.  St.   Louis.  Mo. 


WE  PAY  $80  MONTHLY  SALARY  AND 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  guaran- 
teed poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Com- 
pany. X615,  Springfield.  111. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves.  Industrial  Commissioner, 
A..  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry..  1975  Ry.  Exch..  Chicago. 


VIRGINIA.  N.  C.  W.  VA.  AND  OHIO 
farms  at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big 
value  for  the  price.  Best  climate,  markets, 
schools  and  transportation.  Good  land  and 
neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt. 
N.  &  W.  Ry..  365  Arcade.  Roanoke.  Va. 


IMPROVED  FARMS  AND  WILD  LANDS 
running  from  $5  per  acre  up  to  $25.  Also  good 
homesteads  to  be  had.  Free  information. 
G.  A.  Sandberg,  Grygla.  Minn. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.. 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  Montana.  Idaho. 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  state  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  26 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  

MONTANA  HOMESTEADS — 16.000.000 
acres,  640  or  320  acres  for  you.  circulars 
free!  Homestead  Bureau  of  Montana,  Dept. 
89.  Box  845,  Putte.  Mont. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED,  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  O.  O. 
Mattson.  2970  Cedar  Ave..  Minneapolis,  Minn 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black.  Desk 
R.   Chippr-va    Fnlls.  Wis.  

PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 
£5i°iWn  the  "»en  field'  strong  and  hardy, 
-/i ,  ,  .1.  nea<l!i  from  two  to  three  weeks 
for  * i  'itA,n,?u5e  6'"own  Plants.  Price:  500 
ror  i.ooo    for    $2.25,    postpaid      Rv  ex- 

ETfc  — "'io'o'oo4'"00,  fo1'  k-WTWO  to  9,0r?0 
Piedmont'    Pl«  ?  ?"d  °,\er  for  51  00  I)Pr  1.000. 


H^l  ,RTr?..m'.  .  M  '  ;K'N     VAM.  NANCY 

Hall,  Triumph  potato  plants,  Bermuda 

onioae,  tomntoe.  .  eet  peppers,  heart  lettuce- 
throng  hardy  plan's,  safe  delivery  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Prices,  all  varieties,  $2  00 
'.000,     C.  B.  Sewell,  Brurnlage,  Texas. 

DAHLIAS.  200  BEST  VARIETIES,  5C  UP, 
postpaid.  Gladiolus,  cannas.  peonies.  Cata- 
log.     J,  S.  c.rlinng.  Dept.  F.   Flemlngton,  N.  J 


REAL  ESTATE 

PROFIT  MAKING  FARM  LOCATIONS  IN 
the  South,  with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best 
opportunities  for  livestock,  dairying,  general 
or  special  farming.  Healthful  and  most  pro- 
ductive climate,  school  facilities.  Facts  prove 
Southern  lands  are  most  profitable  In  country. 
Printed  matter  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards, 
commissioner,  Room  159,  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Needlework  Department 

Embroidered  Cover  for  Hot  Rolls 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


*J*HIS  dainty  piece  of  embroidered 
linen  is  serviceable  as  well  as 
ornamental.  As  every  housewife 
and  cook  well  knows,  hot  rolls,  buns 
or  biscuits  often  are  chilled  and 
half  spoiled  before  they  are  eaten. 
First  oy  contact  with  the  cold  china 
plate,  then  by  bringing  them  from 
the  warm  kitchen  to  the  dining 
table,  and  very  often  by  standing 
after  the  meal  has  been  served.  This 
square-  of  linen,  spread  over  the 
plate  and  folded  over  the  rolls,  pro- 


piece,  the  stitches  are  simple.  If 
one  wishes  to  pad  the  scallops,  which 
requires  quite  a  little  more  work 
than  the  flat  buttonholing,  she  will 
find  that  it  pays  in  the  long  run,  for 
her  scallops  will  wear  and  wash 
much  better  fpr  the  extra  effort 

The  words  "Hot  Rolls"  should  be 
padded  and  worked  in  six-strand 
mercerized  cotton,  using  two  threads 
in  the  needle  at  once. 

The  flowers  and  leaves  in  the  op- 
posite corner  should  be  padded  and 
worked  to  match.    All  the  work  is 


tects  them  from  chill  and  draft  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  one  would 

imagine. 

It  measures  24x24  inches.  The 
half  circles  cut  in  at  the  four  sides 
shape  the  cloth  when  folded.  The 
entire  edge  is  finished  with  even 
scallops  embroidered  in  old  blue 
mercerized  cotton.  When  laid  flat 
on  a  plate,  the  rolls  on  top  fold  in 
first,  the  two  plain  corners  leaving 
the  two  decorated  ones  on  top. 
Dainty  service  will,  ofttimes,  tempt 
a  jaded  appetite  and  will  always  in- 
crease the  enjoyment  of  a  well- 
cooked  meal.  For  the  sickroom  this 
is  especially  true,  not  that  one 
serves  hot  rolls  to  the  sick,  but  hot 
toast  and  biscuit  and  tea  can  be 
made  so  appetizing  that  they  are 
taken  with  relish. 

As   for   the   needlework   on  this 


done  with  one  shade  of  cotton;  one 
should  be  very  particular  to  get  the 
kind  that  will  wash  without  fading, 
as  this  piece  requires  many  wash- 
ings. A  word  about  the  laundering 
of  this  style  of  work — it  is  easy,  if 
done  in  the  proper  manner.  All 
padded  work  should  be  ironed  on  the 
wrong  side  and  the  dampened  linen 
laid  on  a  soft  pad. 

This  ironing  pad  is  simply  a  folded 
piece  of  soft  material,  a  worn  blan- 
ket, table  pad  or  turkish  towel,  fold- 
ed several  times  and  over  which  is 
spread  a  piece  of  clean,  white  wash- 
material.  Padded  work  must  be 
ironed  until  all  the  moisture  is  out 
of  the  padding;  if  not,  the  surround- 
ing linen  will  dry  in  tiny  wrinkles. 
The  iron  should  at  no  time  be  very 
hot,  as  this  alone  will  fade  the  most 
reliable  dyes. 


A  Serious  Need  for  Occupational  Guidance 


■yHERE  are  a  million  children  in 
the  United  States  every  year  who 
leave  school  without  training  in  any 
trade  at  which  they  can  earn  a  living. 
Worse  than  this,  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  occupations  pos- 
sible, and  so  drift  into  the  first  job 
which  offers  a  little  money.  If  they 
are  not  adapted  to  the  position,  they 
lose  it  and  drift  elsewhere.  This  is 
a  problem  which  must  be  solved  by 
the  parent  and  teacher. 

Seven  legislatures  of  Eastern 
States  are  solving  the  problem  by 
authorizing  the  establishment  of 
trade  schools.  In  some  cities,  pupils 
work  and  go  to  school  part  time.  But 
owing  to  the  scattered  population 
of  the  West,  only  a  few  cities  are 
large  enough  to  successfully  estab- 
lish trade  schools.  The  problem  is 
still  unsolved  for  town  and  country. 


Many  English  teachers  of  small 
high  schools  are  meeting  this' situa- 
tion in  composition  classes,  by  inter- 
esting their  pupils  in  different  occu- 
pations. Altho  actual  training  would 
be  better,  the  awakening  of  the  pu- 
pil's interest  and  ambition  is  solv- 
ing half  the  problem. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  organ- 
ization is  the  Parent-Teachers'  Club. 
It  can  secure  information  from  the 
Vocation  Bureau,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  ai»d  from  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education,  140  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  By  bringing  such  in- 
formation before  the  pupils,  a  suc- 
cessful future  may  be  opened  up  to 
them,  for,  as  Disraeli  says,  "The  se- 
cret of  success  in  life  is  for  a  man 
to  be  ready  lor  his  opportunity  when 
it  comes." 
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BUSINESS  opportunities 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  la 
the  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  In  America.  It  shows 
how  1100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.    H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 

.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


PATENT8 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1, 000, 000  In  prizes  offered 
■for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  S'.M   Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


I'll  II  RE  GAME  PUZZLE  CONTEST 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  PARTICULARS  CON- 
cernlng  picturegames  now  running.  Equitable 
1'ulilMilng  Co.,  r,x  East  102d  St.,  New  York. 


FOODS 

WANTED— TO  RUY  HAMS.  3  YEARS  OLD; 
state  price.  H.  H.,  care  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness^  


MI8CELLAN  BODS 

SEND  US  TEN  CENTS  IN  COIN  OR 
stamps  for  one  pair  of  men's  socks  and  ten 
votes  on   f,   pass.   Ford.     French  Bros.,  Hln- 

ton,  W.  Va. 
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POULTRY 
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RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  ROSE  AND 
single-comb  eggs.  $5  per  100;  also  some  spe- 
cial matlngs  at  $2  per  setting.    P.  G.  Flesel- 

man,  Box  1,  Hickman.  Neb. 
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ORPINGTONS 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  WINNERS  — 
Heavy  winter  layers,  mating  list  free,  Maurice 
Smith.  Box  W,  Sandwich.  Illinois. 


LEGHORNS 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ALSO 
eggs  for  hatching.  Pen  eggs  or  farm  range. 
Prices  reasonable.  Winners  in  many  Ohio 
shows.  All  stock  sold  on  money  back  guar- 
antee. Howard  Stoker.  Washington  C.  H., 
Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS 

EGGS  AND  BABY  CHIX — TWENTY  LEAD- 
lng  varieties.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log free.  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  Box  X,  Lan- 
caster, Mo. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS, 
arrival  guaranteed.     Catalogue  free. 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell.  Ind.  


SAFE 
Sunny 


LAKEN YELDEBS 
LAKENVELDERS,    MOST    BEAUTY  AND 
wonderful  layers  known.     Circulars  free.  Dr. 

R.  P.   Thomas.   Martinsville,  Ind.  


EGGS 

CONGDON'S  BARRED  ROCKS.  .EGGS 
from  choice  pens  $2.00  per  15.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  A.  Congdon.  Box  406.  Waterman.  Illinois. 


SELL— 
EXCHANGE-* 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

EASILy— 
QVICKLy— 
CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy— or  if 
you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
the  information.  We  will  prepare 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
vise you  of  the  charge.  Address 
your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514   North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Out  West  Stories 


Continued  From  Page  109 


try  cattle  are  sacred,  and  his  fury 
had  massacred  them  wholesale. 

Even  as  he  looked  an  Indian  rode 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill.  His  im- 
passive face  swept  over  the  field  and 
rested  on  Prideaux. 

"You  pay,"  he  said  quietly. 

The  white  man's  arrogance  would 
not  submit  to  being  brought  to  task 
by  an  Indian.  "Not  by  a  d — d  sight. 
They  were  in  my  alfalfa." 

"Running  Cloud  speaks  as  a 
friend  and  brother.  His  people  an- 
gry at  Gray  Fox.  Their  wrong  heap 
big.    Let  Gray  Fox  pay." 

Years  before,  in  the  days  when  he 
was  a  very  young  man,  Prideaux  had 
been  taken  into  blood  brotherhood  by 
the  tribe.  They  had  called  him  Gray 
Fox,  and  the  bond  had  been  sealed 
by  his  marriage  to  one  of  the  young 
women  of  the  tribe.  She  had  died 
within  the  year.  The  young  cow- 
puncher  had  drifted  back  to  his  own 
race,  and  the  tribal  relationship  had 
never  been  renewed.  Running  Cloud 
was  reminding  him  now  that  he  was 
subject  to  the  common  law  govern- 
ing the  tribe. 

"Xot  a  red  cent!  Keep  your  cattle 
off  my  range!"  the  rancher  retorted 
angrily. 

"Let  Gray  Fox  take  care.  Let  him 
remember  the  tribal  law.  Running 
Cloud  speaks  with  no  forked  tongue." 

Prideaux  knowing  himself  in  the 
wrong,  yielded  to  one  of  his  ungov- 
ernable rages  and  turned  his  weapon 
upon  Running  Cloud. 

"Git,  you  d — d  Injun,  or  I'll  pump 
holes  in  you  like  I  did  your  cows." 

The  native  wheeled  his  pony  and 
dashed  off.  As  he  disappeared  over  the 
hill  he  flung  up  an  arm  and  shook  a 
closed  hand  at  the  former  squaw 
man.  Prideaux's  rifle  leaped  to  his 
shoulder  and  covered  Running  Cloud. 
The  hammer  fell  harmlessly  upon  an 
empty  shell. 

An  hour  later  Running  Cloud  car- 
ried his  news  into  the  sleeping  camp 
of  the  Indians.  Till  gray  dawn  the 
chiefs  took  council  round  the  camp- 
fire.  Then  the  young  men  rose, 
knowing  what  they  had  to  do,  and 
slipped  away  silently  on  the  trail. 

All  day  they  watched  from  the  hills 
above  the  Prideaux  ranch,  them- 
selves unnoticed.  At  sunset  the 
owner  of  the  ranch  saddled  his 
scarce  broken  broncho  and  took  the 
road  for  the  agency.  Signals  flashed 
from  hill  to  hill.  The  painted  tribes- 
men slipped  down  from  draw  and 
arroyo.  The  long-delayed  vengeance 
of  his  blood  brothers  was  closing  in 
on  Gray  Fox. 

All  night  and  all  day  Allie  had 
gone  about  with  a  mortal  sickness 
in  her  face.  With  the  coming  of 
morning  she  had  taken  her  place  as 
usual  in  the  store.  Thru  the  lagging 
hours  she  had  sold  canned  goods  and 
powder  and  coffee,  while  all  the  time 
the  chill  dread  of  what  was  to  come 
lay  heavy  upon  her  aching  heart.  Not 
for  a  moment  did  she  doubt  that  Pri- 
deaux would  keep  his  word.  It  was 
a  boast  of  the  man  that  he  never 
"rued  back." 

Her  thoughts  kept  miserable  com- 
pany with  those  of  her  lover.  She 
had  pleaded  with  him  to  try  an  es- 
cape Into  the  desert,  but  he  had 
steadily  refused.  There  was  no  hope 
in  him,  but  the  compulsion  of  his 
self-respect  would  not  let  him  run 
away. 

The  day,  it  seemed  to  her,  would 
never  end.  Yet,  when  at  last  the  sun 
slid  down  behind  a  crotch  of  the 
bills,  it  came  to  her  with  a  crash  of 
the  senses  that  the  hour  was  upon 
them. 

As  In  a  dream  she  heard  a  voice 
outside  cry,  "Here  he  comes,"  saw 
her  lover  reach  for  the  rifle  he 
scarce  knew  how  to  fire,  and  watched 
him  step  to  the  door.  She  woke  from 
the  nightmare  that  had  held  her,  and 
with  a  cry  of  horror  ran  forward. 

No  rifle  shot  broke  the  stillness. 
Her  first  sweeping  glance  saw  only  a 
riderless  horse  galloping  heavily 
down  the  trail.  The  animal  was  sad- 
dled,   and    behind     It  something 


dragged  and  bumped  over  the  rough 
path. 

A  vaquero  who  had  just  ridden  up 
gave  a  startled  cry.  His  lariat  swept 
forward  and  jerked  to  a  halt  the  la- 
boring horse.  Allie  saw  that  the 
animal  was  stained  with  sweat  and 
wild  with  fright.  Then  her  eyes 
traveled  to  the  limp  and  horrible 
thing  fastened  by  rawhide  thongs  to 
its  tail  and  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle. 
It  was  the  lifeless  body  of  a  man. 

The  vaquero,  knife  in  hand,  ran 
forward  to  cut  the  ropes,  but  stopped 
with  a  cry  of  recognition. 

"My  God,  it's  Matt!" 

The  truth  flashed  upon  Allie  pic- 
ture after  picture.  She  saw  the  man 
coming  to  keep  his  threatened  tryst 
of  revenge,  the  lurking  Apaches,  the 
desperate  struggle  and  capture.  Her 
imagination  visioned  him  tied  alive 
to  the  heels  of  his  own  wild  horse, 
the  crazed  beast  tearing  down  the 
rough  mountainside  Now,  by  some 
strange  irony  of  fate,  the  broncho 
had  brought  its  master  to  keep  his 
appointment  at  the  very  place  and 
hour  set  for  it.  But  the  vengeance  of 
the  Apache  had  outridden  his. 

With  a  sobbing  cry  Allie  covered 
her  eyes  and  ran  into  the  house.  Out 
of  a  haggard  gray  face  Arnett  looked 
down  upon  the  enemy  Providence 
had  snatched  from  his  path.  He  was 
still  trembling  with  the  nervous  chill 
that  had  been  on  him. 

Oakley  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"We're  in  luck,  boy.  If  Matt  had  been 
alive  he  would  have  got  you  like  he 
promised.    It  had  to  be  you  or  him." 

Joe  nodded,  then  without  speaking 
dropped  the  rifle  and  followed  Allie 
into  the  house. 

In  next  week's  Farming  Business 
will  appear  another  story  of  this 
Out  West  series. 


Appeal  for  Food 
fJ[R.  GEO.  E.  FERRILL  of  the  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  makes 
the  following  statement  regarding 
our  food  problem:  "Conditions  are 
simply  appalling  when  one  thinks  of 
what  next  winter  seems  certain  to 
bring  forth.  From  all  the  statistics 
we  can  gather  America  has  enough 
food  to  last  till  next  fall.  There  isn't 
enough  to  last  much  after  that,  with- 
out counting  on  the  demands  from 
Europe.  Our  fate  rests,  then,  on 
what  we  can  harvest.  What  we  har- 
vest depends  on  what  we  plant  now. 

"Chicago  is  farther  ahead  than  the 
great  Eastern  cities  in  the  matter  of 
conservation  of  food  supply  and 
plans  for  averting  a  famine.  But 
Chicago  hasn't  done  its  best  yet.  The 
West  will  have  to  help  support  the 
East.  Massachusetts  imports  $300,- 
000,000  worth  of  foodstuffs  every 
year.  If  every  foot  of  land  in  the 
State  were  cultivated,  still  the  State 
would  fall  short  6  per  cent  in  the 
production  of  its  own  food  supply.  The 
country  must  awaken  to  agriculture. 
All  the  experienced  -  farm  labor 
available  must  be  turned  to  the  soil. 

"Farmers  are  not  feeling  the  pinch 
and  many  of  them  are  not  awake  to 
the  situation.  They,  of  course,  will 
be  the  last  to  suffer  in  case  of  a  food 
scarcity.  I  know  of  farms  where 
potatoes  are  scarce  and  no  potatoes 
are  being  planted  because  the  supply 
is  not  big  enough  for  both  seed  and 
home  consumption. 

"It  doesn't  matter  what  it  costs  to 
produce.  Money  is  only  exchange, 
and  if  it  should  cost  $2  to  produce 
$1  worth  of  foodstuffs  it  must  be 
done.  People  can  eat  food,  but  not 
money.  Cost  should  not  be  counted 
now.  The  world  must  be  kept  from 
starving. 

"To  city  housewives  I  would  say: 
Cut  out  all  waste  and  cut  down  on 
the  usage  of  foods.  Can  all  the  per- 
ishable foodstuffs  you  can  get  hold 
of.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  can 
strawberries.  Not  a  bit  of  fruit 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste  any- 
where. Don't  wait  for  too  cheap  a 
price.  Men  with  farm  experience 
should  go  to  farms  and  know  that 
there  they  are  doing  as  patriotic  a 
work  as  anywhere." 


Sec 
These 
New  Prices 

S  H-#>,  SJ34.S* 
S  H-P,  SS.00 
S  H-P,    72. SO 
7  H-P,    9ft. 46 
S  H-P,  141.04 
IS  H-P,  1M.C9 
IS  H-P,  S48.T0 
*•  H-P,  297.90 

5 -Year 
Guarantee. 
60  Dsys  Trial 


T  ET  your  kerosene  can  now  do  your  work. 

It  ie  cheaper  —  safe  —  and  easy  to  do  it  V7i»u  °  Guaranteed 
euccessf  ul  BAUER  Kerosene  Engine.  XJL 

Over  82  years  successful  engine  building  ey  ,  .arantee*  the  high 

quality  of  these  engines.  They  are  proving  their  Bucc=Sf  every"  state  in  the  U  S  at 
ell  kinds  of  work.  Guaranteed  easy  starting,  summer  or  winter.  Ali  sizes  give 
full  power  from  Kerosene,  gallon  for  gallon,  the-same  as  gasoline.  The  same  engine 
also  burns  gasoline  without  making  any  changes  in  the  engine— no  extra  parts  to  put  on 
or  take  off.  Mo  need,  now,  to  pay  more  for  a 
reliable  kerosene  engine,  or  to  take  a  poor  or 
doubtful  engine  for  any  price.  69-day  trial  on 
every  engine  and  aiiberal.  binding.  6-year  guar- 
antee, direct  from  th<a  factory  making  you 
sure  of  reliable  engine  quality  at  a  low  price. 


CataJofl  Free  Write  for  free  catalog  giv 
Mwaruy  irzv  .     (u„  factB  .prices  on 

stationary,  portable  and  saw-rig  engines. 


jr.  pwiwM  cuiu  vuw-rlg  Of 

Get  oar  offer ,  cash  or  easy  terms,  before  you 
arrange  to  try  any  engine. 
A,  F.  Bauer  Eaglne  *  Mfg.  Co. 
895  Bauer  Block,         Kansas  City,  Ho 


Clear  it  with  our 

Climax  Stump  Puller.  Simple, 
strong — pulls  out  the  largest  and  tough- 
est stumps  at  low  cost.  Automatic  ratchet  pawl 
— no  springs  or  traps.   Sweep  can  be  quickly  adjusted 
to  any  length.  Low  down  pull,  will  not  roll  or  tip  under  heavy  strain. 
Prices:  $16.95  to  $65.00  f  .o.b.  factory.  Southern  Minnesota.  Write 
for  catalog  showing  this  stump  puller  and  many  other  valuable 
farm  needs.    Mailed  FREE. 
Write  Bouse  Most  Convenient  Am  *  m-a    .  m*^  >% 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  I  tatiM&m  famm^  -ybur  Money  Bac* 


180,346 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  79  Weeks,  180,346  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


SECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


"I  pledge  my  ullcglunce  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  it  Mauds,  with  liberty  and  justice 
(or  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  incorporated  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  In  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Bcout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25,  1916. 

I The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  for  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  Is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide, Including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization In  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  In  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  If  It  Is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  is:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  Is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
Is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  la  supported 
by  the  sale  of  Its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  in  which  instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.     "Lone  Scout"  is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,   25   cents  four  months.   75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  In  his  Scout  work  he  Is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate    Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.    A  mem- 
ber In  this  Lodge  is  entitltd  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  It  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


'CUT  OUT  HERE' 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  600  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A 


Date  ym 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardlnn.  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledne. 
Which  1  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership in  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Inst--  -i«o  ■»  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name. 

Town. 


. . .  .  Age. 
State  


St.  No.,  P.  O.,  or  R.  F.  D. 


[Towvyr°R 


"We  are  proud  of  our  Thiery  P'ann 

It  is  all  and  more  than  vr»»  <-'-:_,  , 
Glad  that  we  dealt  "  1  "p<_ 

answer  all  letters  fro.      js  accepted^ 
enclose  stamp.     Yours  !    • .  , 
vey  Priddy,  Wenatchee,  Was... 

"I  have  never  missed  a  chance  to  recom- 
mend Thiery  Pianos.  I  cannot  under- 
Btand  the  idea  that  will  prompt  a  person 
to  go  and  pay  $350.00  for  a  piano, 
no  better  in  tone,  workmanship  or 
appearance  than  a  Thiery  Piano 
costing  less  than  $250.00.  Your 
Mrs.  N.H.Hanson,  Lead,  So.  Dak 

"You  will  never  get  the 
Thiery  Piano  back,  because 
we  decided  to  keep  it  just  as 
Boon  as  we  had  it  unboxed 
and  in  our  parlor.  Cer- 
tainly am  delighted.  The 
music  teacher  was  here  yes- 
terday and  said  that  re- 
tailers here  would  want 
$400.00  for  a  piano  that 
could  compare  with  yours. 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Stroup,  Smith 
Center,  Kan.'' 

"I  have  now  had  your  beau- 
tiful Thiery  Piano  in  my  home 
for  some  time  and  like  it  better 
every  day.  If  I  tried  to  buy  a 
piano  as  good  as  this  one  in  my 
home  town,  it  would  cost  me 
$100.00  more  money.  Edward 
Heil,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  23. 
Marion,  Ind." 

"Every  one  that  sees  our 
beautiful    Thiery  Piano, 
thinks  it  cost  us  $100.00 
more  than  we  really  paid 
you  for  it.    They  are  sur- 
prised to  know  the  real 
price.   And,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  good  pianos, 
the  tone  improves  with  use.  . 
Yours,   Laura   J.   Taylor,  m 
R.  F.  D.  10,  Knobnoster,  §|j! 
Mo." 


Read  What 
Buyers  Say 

"Anybody  that  wants  to  buy 
a  piano,  should  think  twice  be- 
fore  refusing  to  accept  your 
free  trial  invitation.  There  are 
lots  of  pianos  in  our  town,  but 
none  as  good  as  this.  Every- 
body  that  has  seen  our  piano, 
eays  it  is  the  best  in  this  com- 
munity. Chris.  Egstad,  Al- 
berta, Minn." 

"Although  we  have  had  our 
Thiery  Piano  about  two  and  a 
half  years,  we  have  only  found 
it  necessary  to  have  it  tuned 
twice  and  the  piano  tuner  told 
us  it  was  a  pleasure  to  tune  such 
a  perfectly  constructed  instru- 
ment. We  are  glad  we  dealt 
direct  with  you.  A.  Luckow, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Breda,  Iowa." 

"We  know  just  how  the 
Thiery  Piano  stands  and  so  do 
our  neighbors,  because  although 
we  have  had  our  Thiery  Piano 
for  five  years  now,  we  have  only 
had  it  tuned  once  since  we  got 
it.  It  certainly  holds  its  tone 
and  we  wouldn't  exchange  it 
for  any  piano  in  our  community 
at  anywhere  near  the  price. 
Sam  Parker,  Sandoval,  111." 

"We  are  more  than  pleased 
with  the  piano  purchased  from 
you.  It  proves  to  be  exactly 
what  you  said  it  would.  The 
action  is  perfect  and  the  tone 
can't  be  improved  upon.  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  we  have 
saved  over  $100.00  by  dealing 
direct  with  you.  Yours  truly. 
Walter  Osborn,  Eagle  Bend, 
Minn." 

"I  am  mailing  you  today 
money  order  for  the  balance 
due  on  the  piano  and  will  still 
say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
we  have  the  best  looking  and 
the  finest  toned  piano  in  our 
neighborhood.  Any  time  you 
want  to  use  me  for  reference, 
do  so  and  I  will  surely  do  justice 
to  you  and  to  Thiery  instru- 
ments. Mr.  Chas.  Kuntz, 
Celina,  Ohio.'! 


Without  any  advance  money — without  the  slightest  obligation  to  buy — without  any 
freight  expense  whatsoever — with  one  month's  free  trial  and  test  in  your  home — with 
the  privilege  to  ship  back  at  my  expense — with  my  positive  assurance  that  you  will 
figure  yourself  $75.00  to  $150.00  ahead  by  direct  dealing — with  two  to  three  years'  time 
to  complete  payment  if  you  do  not  wish  to  pay  cash — with  all  these  things  in  your 
favor,  you  are  invited  to  choose  from  the  beautiful  new  Thiery  Piano  Style  Book  any 
Thiery  Piano  or  Player  Piano  that  you  wish. 

Prove  the  Quality  Before  You  Pay  a  Penny! 

The  safe  way  to  choose  a  piano  for  your  home  is  to  prove  its  quality  by  testing 
it  in  your  parlor  before  you  pay  a  cent  towards  its  purchase  price.  The  proper  test 
is  a  home  test.  Therefore  you  are  invited  to  play  on  and  enjoy  any  Thiery  Piano 
in  your  home  one  month  at  my  expense,  and  make  your  comparison  with  any  other 
piano  you  wish.  After  doing  this  merely  return  at  my  expense  if  you  are  not 
more  than  pleased. 

All  Thiery  Instruments  Fully  Warranted 

Whenever  you  see  a  musical  instrument  with  the  name  THIERY  upon  it,  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  then  and  there  that  it  is  a  QUALITY  INSTRUMENT, 
and  the  owner  i3  fully  satisfied.  For  all  Thiery  Instruments  are  guaranteed 
against  any  defect  in  material  or  workmanship.  You  cannot  buy  a  piano  or  player 
piano  at  any  price  that's  stronger  guaranteed  than  a  Thiery. 

Complete  Course  of  Music  Lessons  Given  Free 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Apollo  Institute  of  Music,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  the  purchaser  of  a  Thiery  Piano  receives  a  Scholarship  free  of  charge 
entitling  said  purchaser  to  a  complete  and  highly  instructive  course  of  music 
lessons  by  mail. 

Duet  Bench  and  Expensive  Scarf 

included  with  all  Thiery  Pianos  except  the  style  "A", 
free  of  cost.    With  Thiery  Player  Pianos  a  fine  selection 
of  music  rolls  are  given  free  also. 

Just  Fill  Out  And  Send 
s        This  Coupon 

,    Just  mail  this  coupon  to  me,  making  sure  to 
mention  the  book  and  buying  plans  that 
hTTCV;    ^      you  are  interested  in,  and  complete  in- 
n<-«r     v    formation  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return 
t  ,o»  ma'l  Post  paid.  The  new  Thiery  Art 

Piano  Style  Book  is  the  finest  ex- 
wHh  te»! uf.mM  ample  of  modern  printing  ever 

"t  'Hdvmtoled  'ln°i«  tUr"ed  °Ut  by  a  Printin« 

v  NOTICE: 


1  pi» 

luwi 


Phonograph 


Orian 
Book 


□  □ 


Check  with  (X)  mark  the  book  you  ■  -  * 


Afenti  and  dealers  in  musical 
Instruments  arc  requested  not 
to  write  for  catalogs  and 
k      prices  for  the  reaion  that 
^   Thiery  Instruments  are 
^       told  only  direct  to 
\     the  home,  and  not 
to  a  s  e  n  t  ■  and 
\  dealers. 


THIERY 
ORGANS 

Fifty  thousand  beautiful  Thiery 
Organs  sold  direct  to  homes  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Shipped  on  thirty 
days'  free  trial  and  test.  $2.50  per 
month  or  $5.00  every  two  months 
pays  for  one.  Exchangeable  at  any 
time  within  five  years  as  part  pay- 
ment on  any  Thiery  Piano  or  Player 
Piano.  If  you  want  to  save  $20.00 
or  $50.00  when  you  buy  your  organ, 
be  sure  to  write  to  me  for  the 
Thiery  Organ  Book,  with  trial  order 
blanks  and  price  list. 


Every  possible  advantage  that  the  intending  buyer  of  a  piano  could  wish  for  is 
given  to  you  without  asking.  For  a  dozen  years,  piano  buyers  all  over  the  United 
States  have  been  solving  the  piano  buying  question  and  saving-  money  at  the  same 
time  by  merely  sending  for  Thiery  Instruments  on  trial.  Scores  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  are  among  them  and  one  and  all  of  them  are  glad  to  advise  their  friends  and 
neighbors  to  send  for  Thiery  Instruments  on  trial  whenever  the  subject  of  piano  buying 
comes  up. 

Three  Years  Time  To  Pay  If  You 
Want  Credit! 

Any  Thiery  Piano  or  Player  Piano  on  a  two  or  three  year  time  payment  plan  if  you 
don't  want  to  pay  cash.  Arrange  to  pay  monthly,  quarterly,  semi-annually  or  a  dozen 
different  ways.  You  set  the  payment  dates  thai  will.be  most  convenient  for  you,  and  I  will 
accept  them  if  possible.  Hundreds  of  homes  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries  are  buying  Thiery  Pianos  on  this  confidential  charge  account  plan,  and  enjoying 
their  instruments  while  they  are  paying  for  them.  You  can  easily  do  likewise,  for  any 
honest  and  reliable  reader  of  this  paper  may  have  long  time  credit  by  merely  asking  for  it, 
and  without  any  publicity  or  red  tape  whatsoever.  The  special  letter  sent  with  the  Style 
Book  goes  into  detail  concerning  this  charge  account  plan. 

IHIERY0LA 
Phonographs 

Thieryola  Phonographs  are  the  real 
"MUSIC-MAKERS"  of  all  phono- 
graphs. Like  Thiery  Pianos  and 
Organs  they  are  sold  only  direct  to 
the  home.  They  play  all  makes  of 
disc  records,  and  are  beautiful  ma- 
chines in  genuine  mahogany,  burl 
walnut  and  oak  cabinet.  Shipped  on 
ten  days'  trial  without  any  advance 
money,  and  returnable  at  my  ex- 
pense. A  little  down  as  first  pay- 
ment and  the  balance  monthly  if 
you  don't  want  to  pay  cash.  The 
prices  range  from  310.00, 315.00  and 
up.  Double  disc  records  are  included 
with  each  machine.  The  new  Thiery- 
ola Phonograph  Book  shows  all 
Thieryola  Phonographs  in  colors, 
and  a  copy  will  be  gladly  mailed  to 
any  interested  person. 


JD  THIFRV  PRESIDENT  J.  B.  THIERY  COMPANY 
•    **•     *  *  111-iIY  1  t  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


THIERYOLA 
PHONOGRAPHS 

Play  all  the  differ- 
ent makes  of  Disc  Records. 


t 
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FIGHTING  FOR  OUR  COUNTRY 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


More  Moves  to  Prevent  a  Shortage  of  Food 


ALL  the  high  school  boys  in  Chl- 

cagb—  above  the  age  of  16 — will 
be  released  from  school  duties  pro- 
viding they  go  to  work  on  the  farms 
and  truck  gardens  of  Cook  County. 
They  number  6,419. 

Every  boy  will  be  given  full  credit 
for  his  school  work  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  school  year.  If  he  is 
in  the  graduating  class  he  will  be 
given  a  diploma  with  full  honors.  If 
he  is  in  a  lower  class  he  will  be 
given  a  passing  mark. 

"My  reasons  for  the  order  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  letter  to  John 
D.  Shoop,  superintendent  of  schools, 
which  he  agrees  with  me  are  conclu- 
sive," said  Jacob  Loeb,  President  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Shoop: 

"A  food  shortage  exists  in  the 
United  States  and  threatens  to  be- 
come much  more  serious.  Unless  we 
greatly  increase  the  production  of 
foodstuffs,  all  the  authorities  agree 
that  we  are  likely  to  have  famine, 
and  shall  lose  the  war  on  which  we 
have  entered. 

"There  can  be  no  greater  patriotic 
duty  than  to  help  in  growing  more 
food.  I  do  not  think  the  emergency 
can  be  exaggerated.  It  is  especially 
important  that  great  cities  like  Chi- 
cago shall  grow  their  own  food  sup- 
ply in  their  immediate  vicinity.  In 
that  way  railroad  congestion  will  be 
relieved  and  freight  cars  released  for 
other  work. 

"The  farmers  and  truck  growers  of 
Cook  County  say  they  can  increase 
their  production  by  half,  at  least, 
if  they  can  get  sufficient  labor.  What 
they  especially  need  is  people  to  do 
the  comparatively  light  labor  of 
weeding,  transplanting,  etc. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  boys  in  the 
public  schools  who  are  16  years  old 
and  over,  but  below  the  military  age, 
who  would  be  glad  and  proud  to  do 
something  of  real  importance  for 
their  country. 

"I  propose  that  the  school  board 
immediately  release  such  boys  from 
further  attendance  on  regular  school 
work,  provided  they  agree  to  go  to 
work  on  the  farms  and  truck  gar- 
dens of  Cook  County.  I  propose  that 
they  be  given  full  credit  for  school 
work  during  the  rest  of  the  year  and 
be  granted  either  diplomas  or  a  pass- 
ing rank  to  the  next  school  grade. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  the  experi- 
ence on  the  farm  will  be  worth  while 
from  an  educational  standpoint.  In 

■jftion  "'eh  of  these  boys  will  earn 
nd  will  have  the  satis- 
loing  his  'bit'  for  his 

country. 

"I  believe  similar  action  will  be 
taken  by  school  boards  all  over  the 
country.  The  time  left  to  get  in 
crops  is  short.  Immediate  action  is 
necessary. 

"Arrangements  will  be  made  for  a 
center  at  which  schoolboys  willing 
to  work  on  the  farms  can  register 
and  to  which  farmers  wishing  help 
can  apply.  All  arrangements  will  be 
carefully  supervised. 

"Many  of  the  great  universities 
have  already  agreed  to  give  full 
credit  for  the  school  year  to  students 
entering  the  military  service.  Our 
patriotism  should  be  no  less  than 
theirs. 

"Yours  very  truly, 
"JACOB  LOEB,  President." 

Mr.  Loeb's  letter  met  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  Superintendent 
Shoop,  who  immediately  issued  the 
following  order: 

"To  the  Principals: 

"Recent  reports  received  from  au- 
thoritative sources  prompt  us  to  the 
duty  of  offering  the  time  and  energy 
of  all  young  men  in  the  schools,  over 
16  years  of  age,  who  may  choose  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year  in  farm  work.  The  gravity  of 
the  situation  prompts  us  to  believe 
that  we  are  Justified  in  offering  to 
any  boy  enrolled  in  the  schools  who 
is  16  years  of  age  or  over  and  who 
is  not  eligible  for  military  service, 
the  privilege  of  engaging  in  farm  or 
gardening  labor,  under  the  condi- 
tions  that  he  shall  receive  full  credit 


in  his  school  work  for  the  time  dur- 
ing which  he  is  so  employed. 

"Please  convey  this  information  to 
all  boys  in  the  schools,  and  send  to 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  at 
once  the  names  of  those  who  may 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege  of  extending  the  scope  of 
their  school  work. 

"This  is  a  patriotic  call,  and  in  this 
I  am  acting  cooperatively  with  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  with  the  approval  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  with 
whom  consultation  has  been  possible. 

"JOHN  D.  SHOOP, 
"Superintendent  of  Schools." 

That  the  need  is  great  is  indicated 


The  Mitchell  offers  you 
31  extra  features— 
24  per  cent  added  luxury— 
100  per  cent  over-strength. 

When  you  see  these  extras — 
each  a  wanted  feature — you  will 
ask  why  others  don't  include 
them.  This  is  to  tell  you  the 
reason. 

Cost  $4,000,000 

The  Mitchell  extras,  on  this 
year's  output,  will  cost  us  $4,- 
000,000.  To  add  them  to  the 
ordinary  car  would  bring  the 
price  too  high. 

In  the  Mitchell  plant,  we  save 
them  in  factory  cost.  John  W. 
Bate,  the  great  efficiency  expert, 
has  worked  for  years  to  do  that. 

This  entire  45-acre  plant  was 
built  and  equipped  by  him.  And 
every  detail  is  designed  to  build 
this  one  type  economically. 

He  has  cut  our  factory  cost 
in  two.  No  other  plant  could 
build  a  car  like  the  Mitchell  at 


by  the  statement  of  August  Qeweke, 

president  of  the  Cook  County  Farm- 
ers' and  Truck  Growers'  Union,  who 
said: 

"If  we  can  get  sufficient  workers 
on  our  farms  during  the  planting  sea- 
son— which  is  now  here — and  the 
growing  and  harvesting  season,  I  am 
ready  to  guarantee  that  the  farmers 
and  truck  growers  of  Cook  County 
will  raise  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
more  foodstuffs  than  last  year." 

"pHE  American  Poultry  Association 
will  appeal  to  the  various  city 
councils  to  grant  a  suspension  of  the 
antichanticleer  laws  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  war.   Officers  of  the  asso- 


anywhere  near  our  cost.  And 
that  saving  goes  into  these 
extras. 

A  Lifetime  Car 
100%  Over-Strength 

The  31  extra  features — like  a 
power  tire  pump — will  seem  a 
great  attraction.  The  added 
luxury — 24  percent — makes  the 
Mitchell  the  beauty  car  of  its 
class. 

But  our  greatest  extra  is  the 
double  strength  in  each  impor- 
tant part.  In  the  past  three 
years  we  have  doubled  our  mar- 
gins of  safety. 


TWO  SIZES 

H/fi+r'fuall  —  a  roomy,  7-passenarer 
iVlllCiieil  Six.with  127-inch  wheel- 
base  and  a  highly-developed  48-horse- 
power  motor. 

Price  SI 460.  f.  O.  b.  Racine. 

MitcheUJunior-s^fS 

lines,  with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  *>- 
horsepower  motor  —  H  -  inch  smaller 
bore. 

Price  $1195,  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 
Also  six  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert- 
ible bodies.   Also  new  Club  Roadster. 


ciation  met  and  formulated  plans  for 

a  nationwide  chicken  raising  move- 
ment. 

"Roosters  must  crow  in  our  cities 
until  the  war  is  over,"  said  E.  B. 
Edwards,  president.  "Every  back 
yard  in  Chicago  should  have  chick- 
ens. Hens  can  work  in  many  a  yard 
where  no  gardens  will  grow." 


"The  well-being  of  a  people  is  like 
a  tree:  Agriculture  is  its  root,  manu- 
facture and  commerce  are  its 
branches  and  its  leaves;  if  the  root 
is  injured,  the  leaves  fall,  the 
branches  break  away,  and  the  tree 
dies." 


Over  440  parts  are  built  of 
toughened  steel.  All  safety 
parts  are  vastly  oversize.  We 
use  a  wealth  of  Chrome-Vana- 
dium steel.  We  use  Bate  can- 
tilever springs,  which  never  yet 
have  broken. 

We  have  proved  that  Mitch- 
ells can  run  200,000  miles.  Few 
owners  will  live  to  wear  a 
Mitchell  out. 

Our  $1195  Six 

Now  there  are  two  sizes — 
Mitchell  and  Mitchell  Junior. 
But  even  the  smaller  has  a  120- 
inch  wheelbase.  Both  sizes  of- 
fer you  values  far  beyond  simi- 
lar cars. 

See  these  new  models.  See 
all  the  extras  they  embody.  You 
will  want  such  a  car  as  the 
Mitchell  when  you  buy  a  car  to 
keep. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis^  U.  S.  A. 


$1195  £cin«K  iistrji 

Mitchell  Junior -a  40 -h.  p.  Six       mAM  1^1* 
120-inch  Wheelbase  ^^^S^^t^i 

tffi?  $1460 F^ 

7-Passenger— 48  Horsepower 
SIXES              127-inch  Wheelbase 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmam 

■■ 
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Why  Other  Cars 

Omit  These  Mitchell  Extras 
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INCREASE  THE  CORN  ACREAGE 

//  Is  Our  One  Remaining  Chance  to  Assure  an  Adequate  Food  Supply 


CORN  is  the  keystone  of  victory,  and  it  is  up 
to  the  American  farmer  to  lay  that  keystone 
in  place.  This  war  is  being  fought  as  a  battle 
of  men  and  as  a  battle  of  materials.  The  battle  of 
men  will  be  fought  out  in  Europe.  The  battle  of 
materials  will  be  fought  out  in  America,  on  Ameri- 
can farms  as  well  as  in  American  mines  and  fac- 
tories. While  America  must  furnish  a  large  quota 
of  men  to  insure  victory  in  the  war.  we  must  do 
still  more  toward  victory  by  supplying  unlimited 
quantities  of  food  and  other  materials.  It  is  here 
that  American  farmers  must  do  their  part  toward 
winning  the  war. 

The  1916  world  crop  was  away  below  normal.  In 
ordinary  years  a  reserve  from  one  crop  is  carried 
over  to  the  next  crop  to  assure  an  abundance  of 
food  in  case  the  new  crop  should  fall  below  normal. 
At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  and  destruction 
of  food  supplies  there  will  be  practically  no  reserve 
of  this  sort  left  when  this  year's  crop  is  harvested. 
So  that,  if  this  crop 
should  also  be  much 
below  normal,  the 
world  will  face  the 
probability  of  famine. 
Already  there  is  a  grave 
possibility  that  the 
world's  wheat  crop  will 
be  short  again  this 
year.  Government  ex- 
perts estimate  that  the 
American  wheat  crop 
will  be  fully  50,000,000 
bushels  below  what  it 
was  last  year,  which 
was  in  itself  far  below 
normal.  In  European 
countries  the  spring  has 
thus  far  been  backward 
and  unfavorable,  with 
prospects  of  a  short 
wheat  crop  this  year. 
Thus  we  are  facing  the 
probability  of  the  great- 
est food  crisis  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The 
American  farmer  is  the 
chief  protector  stand- 
ing between  the  civil- 
ized world  and  starva- 
tion; as  a  solid  unit  we 
must  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  prevent 
this  suffering  and  the 
probable  defeat  which 
would  come  to  our  ar- 


By  James  A.  King 

mies  as  a  result  of  a  serious  shortage  of  food. 

Corn  is  the  one  opportunity  yet  open  to  us  to 
increase  our  grain  crop,  and  thus  stave  off  this 
impending  danger  of  a  food  shortage  and  defeat  of 
our  armies.  The  small  grain  crop  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  has  already  been  planted.  Corn  is 
excellent  human  food,  as  well  as  animal  food;  this 
is  a  fact  Americans  have  known  well  enough  but 
have  not  acted  on  as  much  as  they  should,  but  it  is 
something  which  Europeans  are  just  beginning  to 
learn.  If  the  crop  of  standard  bread-making  grains 
should  be  short,  as  now  seems  probable,  then  corn 
will  be  used  extensively.  We  must  prepare  for  such 
an  emergency  by  planting  an  abnormal  acreage  of 
corn.  It  will  be  our  insurance  against  world-wide 
suffering.  It  will  be  the  contribution  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 


\>.t  Onlj  Should  We  riant  \\\  the  Corn  We  Inn,  lint  It  .should  All  Be  Cultivated  Often  and  Well; 
This  Will  Keep  Down  the  Weeds  and  Conserve  the  Moisture  Auainst  a  Possible  Dry  Season  and  So 
<;lve  Largr  Yields  of  Good  Grain 


There  is  yet  time  to  make  a  very  material  in- 
crease in  our  normal  acreage  of  land  planted  to 
corn.  That  increase  should  be  made.  It  is  the  least 
which  our  farmers  can  do  toward  the  winning  of 
the  war.  It  may  cause  us  to  work  a  little  harder 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  working,  and  goodness 
knows  we  work  hard  enough  during  the  active  part 
of  the  year,  but  the  hardships  which  may  come  tc 
us  from  a  slight  increase  in  the  acreage  we  are 
working  will  be  nothing  as  compared  to  the  hard- 
ships endured  by  those  who  are  actually  in  the 
trenches;  so  we  should  not  hesitate  to  do  our  best 
to  answer  this  call  made  upon  us  by  the  world,  our 
own  country  and  her  Allies  to  increase  our  food 
production  this  year. 

If  some  of  the  small  grain  land  is  not  doing  well, 
it  would  probably  be  a  good  thing  to  plow  it  up  now 
and  plant  it  to  corn.  Each  one  will  have  to  judge 
the  advisability  of  this  for  himself,  but  one  should 
always  remember  that  generally  a  fair  crop  of  corn 

will  produce  more  ac- 
tual food  than  a  fair 
crop  of  small  grain,  and  . 
the  world  needs  food  of 
any  and  all  kinds. 

If  there  is  a  patch  of 
meadow  or  pasture 
which  has  sort  of  "run 
out"  it  would  be  well 
to  plow  that  up  and 
plant  it  to  corn.  Or  if 
there  is  a  patch  of 
brush  land  which  can 
be  cleared  and  planted 
in  time,  it  should  also 
be  put  to  corn.  Put  to 
corn  every  acre  of  land 
which  is  fitted  to  corn 
production  and  which 
will  not  produce  more 
food  this  year  in  some 
other  form.  Corn  is  the 
one  grain  crop  which 
can  be  grown  with  rea- 
sonable success  in  prac- 
tically all  agricultural 
States  of  the  country, 
having  a  wider  range  of 
adaptability  than  any 
other  one  food  or  other 
crop. 

It  will  not  matter 
much  if  you  cannot  get 
it  planted  quite  as  ear- 
ly as  is  customary  in 
Continued  on  Page  125 


Cornmeal  to  the  Fore  as  Food 

Its  Use  to  Reduce  Cost  of  hiving  and  as  Change  of  Diet  Urged 


USE  of  cornmeal  for  reducing  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing the  family  and  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing a  change  in  diet  is  being  widely  recom- 
mended Just  now.  Cornmeal  at  present  prices  is 
lower  than  any  other  cereal  and  its  food  value  com- 
pares favorably.  It  does  not  supply  so  much  pro- 
tein or  mineral  matter  for  building  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gives  more  fat 
and  starch,  pound  for  pound,  and  its  value  as  fuel 
for  the  body  is  fully  as  high. 

To  those  in  the  country  who  are  not  within  con- 
venient distance  of  a  mill  the  purchase  of  a  hand 
grist  mill  in  which  corn  can  be  ground  at  home  is 
recommended.  It  can  be  ground  coarse  or  fine  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  family  and  in  quantities  to 
last  a  day  or  a  week  or  longer. 

Cornmeal  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
give  an  inexpensive  change  to  the  diet. 

A  dish  of  mush  and  milk  has  made  the  greater 
part  of  many  a  supper  on  the  farm,  and  children 
thrive  on  it,  tho  they  may  r^b'.l  at  cleaning  the  ket- 
tle and  the  "pudding  spoorr  afterward,  if  the  old- 
time  methods  of  cooking  it  are  followed.  It  is  a 
nimple  dish  to  make — Just  three  and  one-half  cups 
of  water  and  a  teaBpoonful  of  salt  to  every  cup  of 
meal.  The  water  can  be  put  in  cold  and  the  vessel 
heated  gradually.  A  double  boiler  is  very  conven- 
ient in  cooking  cornmeal  mush,  as  well  as  all  other 
cereals,  and  is  easier  to  clean.  The  great  secret  of 
good  mush  is  long  slow  cooking — the  longer  the 
better.  A  flrelesa  cooker,  in  which  the  cooking  can 
go  on  all  day  or  all  night,  is  very  useful  Tor  this 
purpose. 

<  ornmeal  mush  can  be  used  in  many  other  ways 
besides  as  a  breakfast  or  supper  dish.  Fried  mush, 
mush  with  fruit,  and  mush  with  cheese,  are  in  the 
list  of  recipes.  Fish  cakes  with  cornmeal  are  good 
and  cornmeal  and  meat  of  different  kinds  rriav  be 


cooked  together,  "scrapple"  being  a  favorite  in 
some  parts  of  the  country. 

Cornbread  and  corn  griddle  cakes  are  made  in 
many  ways,  all  good.  Bread  may  be  made  of  wheat 
flour  and  cornmeal,  half  and  half.  Puddings  and 
even  dotighnuts  and  cakes  are  made  with  cornmeal 
as  the  basis. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the  housewife 
that  cornmeal  lends  itself  to  the  making  of  "light" 
bread  in  combination  with  wheat  flour.  It  cannot, 
of  course,  replace  wheat  flour  entirely,  but  may  be 
used  in  any  proportion  up  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
flour  required  and  still  produce  an  attractive  loaf 
of  bread.  Altho  its  volume  may  be  somewhat 
smaller  and  its  texture  somewhat  poorer  than  if 
made  from  all  wheat  flour,  such  a  loaf  will  be  light 
and  spongy,  with  a  rich  brown  crust,  wholesome 
and  very  palatable. 

According  lo  one  method  the  raw  meal  is  em- 
ployed directly  in  preparing  the  dough,  and  no 
extra  time  or  labor  is  required  in  making  the  bread 
this  way. 

According  to  another  method  the  meal  is  partially 
cooked  before  introducing  it  into  the  dough.  While 
this  does  entail  a  slight  amount  of  additional  time 
and  labor,  the  result  is  a  loaf  of  better  quality 
which  well  repays  the  extra  effort  expended. 

The  ingredients  for  the  first  are  as  follows: 

Two  and  one-fourth  pounds  or  2,4  scant  quarts 
sifted  bread  flour,  %  pound  of  2%  cupfuls  corn- 
meal, 2  cakes  of  compressed  yeast,  3  level  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  1%  level  tablespoonfuls  of  salt, 
about  1  quart  of  liquid  (water,  milk  or  equal  parts 
of  milk  or  water),  3  level  tablespoonfuls  of  shorten- 
ing if  desired. 

If  milk  is  used  it  should  be  scalded  and  then 
cooled  until  lukewarm.  Less  yeast  may  be  used, 
but  more  time  for  rising  will  then  be  required. 


Make  a  sponge  with  two  pounds  of  white  flour, 
the  yeast,  salt,  sugar  and  the  lukewarm  liquid. 
Cover  and  set  in  a  moderately  warm  place  to  rise, 
where  it  will  be  free  from  drafts.  When  the  sponge 
has  become  very  light,  which  should  occur  within 
two  hours,  beat  it  up  thoroly,  add  the  softened 
shortening,  if  "this  is  to  be  used,  and  gradually  work 
in  the  remainder  of  the  wheat  flour  which  has  been 
sifted  with  the  cornmeal.  Knead  the  mixture  until 
a  smooth  and  elastic  dough  has  been  formed  which 
is  fairly  soft,  but  not  sticky.  If  the  dough  is  too 
stiff  or  too  soft,  add  a  little  more  water  or  flour  as 
required,  kneading  well  after  each  addition.  Cover 
and  set  back  to  rise  again  until  double  in  volume, 
which  will  require  from  one  to  two  hours.  Knead 
lightly,  divide  into  three  or  four  approximately 
equal  portions,  reserving  a  small  ball  of  dough  for 
an  "indicator/'  Place  this  ball  of  dough  in  a  small 
jelly  glass  having  straight  sides,  which  has  been 
slightly  warmed.  Note  the  volume  of  dough  in  the 
tumbler  and  mark  the  glass  at  twice  this  volume. 

Mold  the  loaves  and  place  in  slightly  warmed 
and  greased  pans.  Place  these,  together  with  the 
glass  containing  the  "indicator,"  in  the  same  warm 
place  and  let  rise  until  the  "indicator"  shows  that  it 
has  just  doubled  in  volume.  Then  place  the  loaves 
in  the  oven,  which  should  be  at  a  good  steady  heat, 
and  bake  45  to  50  minutes. 

Under  the  second  method  the  proportions  are 
the  same  except  for  the  liquid. 

Put  2%  cupfuls  (%  pound)  of  cornmeal  into  a 
double  boiler  or  a  vessel  which  can  be  placed  over 
another  one  containing  boiling  water.  Add  to  the 
meal  3>/2  cupfuls  of  cold  water;  mix  thoroly  and 
bring  to  the  boiling  point,  stirring  frequently. 
Allow  the  meal  to  steam  at  least  10  minutes, 
then  cool  it  until  lukewarm.  To  this  scalded 
Continued  on   Pajre  125 
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FARMER'S  PROBLEMS  NEAR  END 

Public  Awakens  in  Crisis  and  Government  Takes  Steps  for  Reform 


GOVERNMENTAL  and  other  powerful  agencies 
are  at  work  now  upon  the  problems  which 
for  years  have  vexed  the  farmer,  and  bid  fair 
to  bring  about  an  equitable  solution  and  one  which 
will  give  the  tiller  of  the  soil  the  justice  which  so 
long  has  been  denied  him. 

When  farming  has  been  placed  upon  a  basis  of 
profit  to  the  farmer,  when  fair  transportation  and 
marketing  conditions  have  been  established,  the 
discontent  and  resentment  "which  have  character- 
ized his  attitude  will  disappear.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  required  a  national  crisis  to  bring  it 
about,  that  the  change  had  to  come  thru  the  stom- 
ach rather  than  thru  the  head.  This  is  a  poor  time 
to  waste  effort  in  reform,  but  it  is  better  that  it 
should  come  now  than  never. 

The  day  when  the  farmer  will  see  his  products 
rotting  on  the  farm  while  the  city  is  crying  for  the 
same  things,  when  he  has  been  compelled  to  ship 
his  stuff  to  manipulated  markets,  there  to  be  robbed 
of  his  legitimate  profits  by  a  horde  of  middlemen, 
each  grabbing  his  bit*  by  buying  low  and  selling 
high,  will  be  over  if  indications  are  pointing  a  true 
finger.  Unfair  grading  of  grain,  with  leniency  to- 
ward the  dealer  and  harshness  toward  the  producer, 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  duty  or  service  now,  and 
those  who  have  done  everything  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction and  nothing  to  improve  distribution  in  the 
past  are  beginning  to  realize  that  to  stop  the  exodus 
from  the  farm  and  bring  about  the  demanded  food 
production,  agriculture  must  be  made  profitable  to 
the  farmer  or  he  won't  farm. 

Out  of  the  multitude  of  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  of  late  proposed  legislation  introduced- 
in  Congress  and  steps  taken  by  Presidential  order 
indicate  what  the  farmer  may  expect  in  the  way  of 
relief  in  the  near  future. 

First  and  foremost,  it  will  be  necessary  to  finance 
the  farmer  who  is  unable  to  do  it  for  himself.  The 
need  is  immediate,  and  a  prompt  outline  of  a  plan 
whereby  the  farmer  is  to  be  advanced  the  money 
with  which  to  put  in  his  extra  crops,  with  which  to 
cultivate  them  and  to  tide  him  over  until  they  are 
sold,  must  be  made  if  the  increased  production 
which  is  being  called  for  is  to  be  realized. 

The  question  of  transportation  for  his  crops  must 
be  answered.  In  a  way  this  has  been  done  by  steps 
toward  mobilizing  the  freight  cars  of  the  country 
under  Government  control,  by  the  mapping  out  of 
schedules  which  will  eliminate  the  duplication  of 
passenger  service  on  rival  railroads  between  the 
same  points,  by  the  systematizing  of  terminal  fa- 
cilities so  that  loaded  cars  need  not  be  kept  on 
siding  for  many  days  before  being  unloaded,  and  by 


Patriotism  on  the  Farm 


pi;A\T  coru  and  much  of  it.  Plant  potatoes 
early  and  late.  Sow  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover,  as  hay  for  Army  horses,  hay  for  cat- 
tle and  nitrogen  for  crops. 

Mobilize  the  waste  rough  feeds. 

Don't  waste  corn  fodder. 

Plan  a  fall  pig  crop.  Wean  the  spring  lit- 
ters early.    Soldiers  and  citizens  need  bacon. 

Give  the  broody  hen  a  job  with  a  nest  of 
fertile  eggs. 

Sanitation  is  cheaper  than  vaccination  as  a 
preventive  of  hog  cholera. 

Disease  germs  love  filth.  Sunlight  destroys 
germs. 

Provide  young  calves  and  pigs  with  dry 
beds  and  protect  them  from  draughts. 

An  unprofitable  animal  is  a  poorer  property 
than  a  dead  one. 

A  spoiled  egg  deprives  somebody  of  a  good 
breakfast. 

Can  what  you  can't  eat. 


an  equitable  distribution  which  will  prevent  the 
flooding  of  some  centers  with  products  while  others 
have  none  at  all. 

A  food  survey  of  the  nation  is  necessary  in  order 
to  determine  just  what  conditions  are  now  and 
what  they  should  be. 

Fixing  of  market  conditions  that  will  be  fair  to 
both  farmer  and  consumer  also  is  proposed.  Under 
the  terms  of  legislation  offered  in  Congress  the 
National  Council  of  Defense  is  to  be  empowered  to 
fix  maximum  and  minimum  prices  for  foodstuffs,  if 
this  step  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  exorbitant 
charging.  Elimination  of  many  of  the  middlemen 
is  proposed  by  making  it  illegal  for  one  wholesaler 
to  sell  to  another  wholesaler  and  requiring  the  first 
wholesaler  to  sell  direct  to  a  retailer,  who,  in  turn, 
shall  sell  to  the  consumer  direct. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  be  given 
power  to  license  distributing  agencies,  so  that  dis- 
tribution will  be  directly  under  Government  super- 
vision. The  President  will  have  the  right  to  regu- 
late the  amount  of  grain  that  may  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  liquor.  An  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000,000  for  putting  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  a  war  basis  and  enabling  it  to  carry  out  its  plans 
in  detail  is  probable.    Everything  necessary  to  en- 


courage the  farmer  to  increased  production  is  be- 
ing made,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  desired  to  give 
him  visible  assurances  that  he  need  not  fear  over- 
production and  a  drop  of  prices. 

In  order  to  prevent  hoarding  of  supplies  the 
Government  proposes,  if  necessary,  to  take  over  the 
cold  storage  plants  of  the  .country  during  the  war 
and  operate  them  on  a  basis  that  will  permit  the 
gathering  there  of  such  perishable  products  as  will 
be  needed  during  the  winter  months,  and  which  will 
be  distributed  only  after  the  supplies  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmer  have  been  disposed  of. 

Chief  and  foremost  the  problem  of  farm  labor 
is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Government.  Doz- 
ens of  schemes  have  been  suggested,  many  of  them 
wholly  impracticable,  and  from  these  are  being 
winnowed  out  those  which  will  be  of  real  value  in 
providing  the  necessary  help  for  the  farmer.  Ex- 
emption of  skilled  farmers  from  the  provisions  of 
the  draft  bill  is  one  big  step  in  this  direction. 
Under  this  plan  in  localities  where  the  men  already 
on  the  farms  are  essential  to  getting  out  the  crops 
they  will  be  exempt  from  military  duty.  Enlistment 
of  farmers  in  localities  where  there  is  a  surplus  of 
labor  and  their  assignment  under  Government  su- 
pervision to  those  places  where  there  is  a  shortage 
of  help  also  is  considered. 

The  Navy  is  willing  to  take  farmers  only  if  they 
are  ready  to  work  where  their  efforts  will  do  the 
most  for  their  country,  on  the  farms  and  in  tilling 
Government  lands  near  forts  and  training  camps, 
where  at  the  same  time  they  can  receive  the  neces- 
sary military  or  naval  training  which  will  make 
them  available  for  service  on  the  sea  or  in  the 
trenches  if  they  would  be  more  valuable  there  than 
in  the  production  of  food.  Mobilization  of  boys 
from  the  cities  on  the  farms  is  already  under  way. 
Everything  will  be  done  to  encourage  the  thousands 
who  have  deserted  the  farms  in  the  last  few  years 
to  return  there. 

It  is  being  realized  now  that  the  munitions  and 
other  factories  cannot  exact  heavy  toll  from  the 
ranks  of  the  farm  laborers  and  still  leave  the  help 
on  the  farms  that  is  needed. 

Many  of  these  solutions  to  the  farmer's  problem 
already  are  being  put  into  effect.  Many  others  still 
are  in  the  formative  period.  But  one  thing  stands 
out  clearly.  If  the  farmer  does  his  part — and  there 
is  none  who  questions  that  he  always  is  ready  to 
do  that  and  has  done  it — the  Government  will  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  meet  him  more  than 
half-way. 

For  the  farmer  is  come  into  his  own  at  last, 
and  the  crown  that  has  been  his  by  rights  for  gen- 
erations will  be  his  in  actuality  ere  long. 


Why  Haul  Water  in  Your  Corn? 

Tall  Growing  Stalks  No  Longer  Are  Regarded  as  Desirable 


DO  YOU  remember  when  the  county  paper  used 
to  run  stories  and  pictures  of  the  farmer  who 
had  raised  corn  of  great  height  and  dare  some 
one  to  beat  the  record  ?  And  do  you  recall  the  stories 
which  once  emanated  from  Kansas  to  the  effect  that 
the  corn  stood  so  tall  that  ladders  were  necessary 
to  reach  the  ears,  and  how  a  farmer  had  shinned 
up  a  stalk  to  see  how  the  corn  looked  and  had  be- 
come lost  in  the  top  and  was  up  there  all  night  try- 
ing to  find  his  way  down  again? 

Now  comes  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  says  that  very  tall  corn  is  not  by  any 
means  always  desirable.  What's  the  use  of  hauling 
water  from  the  cornfields  to  the  feedlot  and  hauling 
it  back  again  to  the  fields  in  the  shape  of  uneaten 
cornstalks?  None  at  all,  the  department  answers, 
pointing  out  that  tall  growing  corn  when  sappy  and 
immature  is  almost  all  water.  So,  for  that  matter, 
is  wet  cornstalk  manure.  The  successful  farmer 
does  not  grow  such  tall  cornstalks  and  often  profit- 
ably lets  animals  gather  the  grain,  leaving  the 
stalks  in  the  field  to  enrich  the  soil. 

A  few  years  ago,  silage  was  thought  to  have  a 
fixed  food  value.  One  cannot  take  out  of  the  silo 
any  more  food  value  than  is  put  in.  Hauling  and 
siloing  large  sappy  stalks  is  heavy  work  and  not  as 
profitable  as  putting  a  good,  almost  mature,  corn 
crop  into  the  silo.  A  somewhat  larger  and  later 
maturing  variety  of  corn  that  will  thoroly  mature 
for  grain  can  be  used  in  the  Northern  States  for 
ensilage.  Even  silage  corn  should  be  planted  early 
and  given  sufficient  time  to  make  its  best  growth 
and  reach  the  stage  of  maturity  at  which  husks 
turn  brown  and  the  ears  become  glazed. 

In  this  connection  an  interesting  story  is  told  of 
two  men  on  adjoining  farms,  one  of  whom  grows  a 
high-yielding  variety  of  corn,  the  stalks  of  which 
reach  a  height  of  about  six  feet,  while  his  neighbor 
grows  a  big  twelve-foot  variety. 

In  helping  each  other  shred  the  crops  the  tall- 


growing  corn  was  handled  first.  The  stalks  were 
bulky  and  high  loads  were  hauled  from  the  field 
to  the  shredder.  Then  the  other  crop  was  started 
out  of  the  field.  The  second  man  piled  onto  the 
wagon  the  accustomed  high  load  and  found  his  team 
couldn't  pull  it  out  of  the  field.  Believing  the  rack 
must  be  pressing  against  the  wheels  he  gpt  down 
to  examine  it. 

"You're  too  heavily  loaded,"  yelled  the  owner  of 
the  corn,  who  had  been  watching  his  neighbor  with 
amusement. 

"Too  heavily  loaded,"  snorted  the  other.  "Why, 
this  team  has  been  hauling  bigger  loads  than  this 
out  of  my  field  every  day." 

Nevertheless,  he  unloaded  part  of  the  load  and 
the  team  yanked  the  wagon  out  in  a  hurry.  The 
part  of  the  load  taken  to  the  shredder  was  found  to 
contain  forty  bushels  of  corn  or  almost  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  ears,  and  the  field  of  six-foot  corn  ran  more 
than  100  bushels  of  dry  shelled  corn  to  the  acre. 

So  the  honors  nowadays  do  not  necessarily  go  to 
the  farmer  who  raises  the  tallest  corn.  Sometimes 
the  fellow  who  has  shorter  stalks  is  the  one  who 
has  the  more  bushels  in  the  long  run. 

Eggs  and  Butter  Slump 

SLUMPS  in  the  prices  of  eggs  and  butter  in  Chi- 
cago, the  produce  center  of  the  country,  indi- 
cate that  dealers  are  viewing  with  alarm  the 
deliberations  of  the  grand  jury  which  is  seeking  to 
determine  whether  there  has  been  for  months  a 
manipulation  of  supplies  in  order  to  maintain  high 
prices. 

Shortly  after  the  jury  began  to  issue  subpoenas 
for  members  of  the  egg  and  butter  board,  prices 
began  to  slide.  Butter  quotations  were  as  much  as 
6  cents  lower  than  those  fixed  by  the  Elgin  butter 
board,  which  regulates  the  price. 

Investigation  by  the  authorities  of  Chicago  re- 


vealed that  7,820,000  eggs  were  being  held  in  freight 
cars  on  sidings  at  a  time  when  the  supply  in  the 
market  was  said  to  be  short  many  thousands  of 
dozens.  Owners  were  paying  demurrage  of  $5  a 
day  on  each  carload. 


Children  Buy  Calves 

COUNTRY  banks  of  Illinois  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  way  in  which  boys  and  girls  of  the 
State  are  taking  hold  of  the  proposition  to 
supply  them  with  calves  to  raise  as  a  part  of  the 
plan  to  increase  the  livestock  of  the  nation  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  Already  more  than  3,000 
calves  have  been  distributed  in  this  manner.  The 
calves  are  bought  by  the  State  Department  and  sold 
to  the  children  on  their  notes,  which  are  taken  up 
by  the  banks  and  held  until  redeemed,  after  the 
sale  of  the  calves. 


Army  Posts  Bar  Alcohol 

BOOZE  and  the  evil  woman  are  to  be  barred  by 
the  iron  arm  of  the  military  from  every  Army 
post  and  every  Naval  station  of  America.  This 
announcement  is  made  officially  from  Washington. 

Around  each  military  post  a  proscribed  zone  is  to 
be  fixed  and  alcohol  and  diseases  recognized  as 
twins  which  travel  linked  arm  in  arm  are  to  be 
scourged  out  and  away. 

This  decision  was  reached  by  the  council  after  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  European  armies.  The  ac- 
tion strikes  at  the  presence  of  diseases  and  alcohol- 
ism in  all  military  commands  guarded  by  the  gen- 
eral medical  board. 

The  order  is  to  be  effective  at  once  and  automat- 
ically attaches  itself  to  any  new  station  as  soon  as 
it  is  created. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


How   the   County  Agent  Works 

Conducting  a  Campaign  for  More  and  Better  Alfalfa  in  Illinois 


FARMER  RUSK,  the  County  Advisor  of  Adams 
County,  Illinois,  is  vigorously  advocating  the 
growing  of  more  alfalfa  in  his  territory.  Some 
have  said  that  he  is  talking  too  much  about  alfalfa, 
but  I  am  certain  that  no  such  criticism  would  be 
offered  by  any  one  who  has  seen  the  large  number 
of  fields  in  Adams  County  successfully  growing 
this  wonderful  forage  crop. 

Mr.  Rusk  planned  an  alfalfa  campaign  for  the 
first  week  of  last  June,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it 
up  because  of  the  very  unfavorable  weather  at  that 
time.  Not  discouraged,  he  immediately  laid  his 
plans  for  the  campaign  in  July,  and,  during  the 
driest  and  hottest  week  of  the  season,  carried  out 
the  full  schedule  of  twenty-three  regularly  ar- 
ranged meetings,  together  with  several  little  side 
trips. 

It  was  a  strenuous  week  for  "Farmer"  Rusk,  but 
he  had  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  county  organization,  and  was  as- 
sisted by  an  instructor  in  crop  production  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  interest  in  the  campaign  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  attendance  was  about  twenty- 
five,  and  this  with  thrashing  in  full  operation. 
Several  automobile  parties  drove  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  miles  to  attend  the  day  meetings,  and  some- 
times driving  this  far  for  an  evening  meeting  after 
attending  the  day  meetings.  Mr.  L.  G.  Hoke,  secre- 
tary of  the  county  organization,  attended  about 
half  of  the  meetings. 

There  are  about  1,000  acres  of  alfalfa  in  Adams 
County,  and  it  is  well  distributed,  in  small  fields, 
over  the  entire  area.  We  were  in  fields  of  all  ages 
up  to  thirteen  years.  Some  were  seeded  in  the 
spring  and  others  in  the  late  summer.  Most  of  them 
were  in  fair  condition.  Some  were  well  cared  for. 
while  others  were  evidently  trying 
to  care  for  themselves,  but  in  every 
case  the  owner  earnestly  sought 
more  information  concerning  the 
growing  of  this  valuable  forage  crop. 

Some  have  not  been  as  successful 
as  they  might  have  been  because  they 
failed  to  realize  the  great  importance 
of  having  the  weeds  completely  un- 
der control,  and  a  well-prepared 
seedbed,  before  seeding.  In  a  few 
cases  men  who  thought  they  had 
their  ground  about  ready  for  alfalfa 
were  advised  to  continue  cultivation 
in  the  fall;  to  plant  and  cultivate 
soy  beans  the  next  spring,  and  to 
follow  these  in  July  or  August  with 
alfalfa.  The  weeds  and  grass  were 
not  under  control  in  these  fields,  and 
alfalfa  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  these. 

Poor   drainage   had    given  some 
trouble.    This  is  no  more  than  we 
would   naturally   expect,  especially 
during  such   a  season  as  we  had 
during     1915,     with  twenty-three 
inches  of  rainfall  from  March  to  Au- 
gust, inclusive,  and  during  the  Bpring 
of  1916,  when  the  rainfall  for  May  and  June  alone 
was  nearly  ten  inches.    Under  such  conditions  al- 
most any  crop,  upon  any  but  the  best-drained  soil, 
would  suffer. 

Some  have  not  been  successful  because  the  im- 
portance of  a  soil,  free  from  acid,  had  not  been 
realized  fully.  The  eastern  two-thirds  of  Adams 
County  is  more  or  less  acid.  Some  of  the  farmers 
had  neither  applied  limestone,  tho  plentiful  in  the 
county,  nor  had  they  inoculated  in  some  cases, 
even  where  limestone  had  been  applied.  Men,  both 
hopeful  and  those  somewhat  discouraged,  were 
shown  good  fields,  and  were  given  every  detail  con- 
nected with  their  successful  management.  Methods 
of  inoculation  were  demonstrated  and  figures  given 
to  show  the  benefits  of  the  use  of  lime  and  bacteria. 
On  the  farm  of  Mr.  O.  T.  Moore,  for  example,  the 
great  benefit  of  limestone  was  evident.  Two  men 
reported  success  without  limestone  or  bacteria,  but 
It  was  learned  that  these  fields  are  in  lots  formerly 
used  for  cattle  feeding.  When  the  neighbors  at- 
tempted to  grow  alfalfa  as  these  had,  they  failed 
because .  they  did  not  have  the  large  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  their  soils  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary available  nitrogen.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
we  should  not  grow  alfalfa  for  the  alfalfa  alone, 
but  also  for  the  ability  it  has  of  making  our  agri- 
culture more  permanent,  and  unless  the  bacteria 
are  present  alfalfa  is  doing  no  more  in  this  direc- 
tion than  a  cereal  crop  would  do. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  for  marked  fail- 
ure with  alfalfa  is  the  lack  of  cultivation  given  the 
crop.  Not  one  field  was  found  that  had  received  as 
much  attention  as  it  should  have  had.  Weeds  and 
grass  were  common  in  many  fields.  Most  farmers 
have  harrows  and  disc  pulverizers,  but  the  harrow 
alone  is  generally  unsatisfactory  in  the  alfalfa  field. 
The  disc  Is  most  too  severe  on  the  crowns  If  set 
at  such  an  angle  as  to  stir  the  soli.   At  the  meet- 


By  E.  T.  Ebersol 

ings  it  was  explained  that  the  alfalfa  renovator — 
an  implement  like  a  disc,  except  with  a  row  of  teeth, 
rotating  in  the  place  of  the  discs — is  possibly  the 
best  tool  to  use.  By  lapping  it  half  way,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  around  the  crowns  is  thoro,  the 
weeds  and  grass  are  destroyed  and  then,  by  the  use 
of  the  corrugated  roller,  a  fine  surface  earth  mulch 
is  produced.  Usually  this  should  be  done  after  each 
cutting  and  as  soon  as  the  hay  can  be  removed.  If 
one  does  not  have  an  alfalfa  renovator,  a  spring 
toothed  harrow  serves  the  purpose  very  well.  A 
cutaway  or  a  spading  disc  would  be  preferable  to 
the  common  disc.  The  disc  may  increase  the  num- 
ber of  crowns  by  splitting  a  few  of  the  large  ones. 
At  the  same  time  the  disc  will  cut  completely  off  a 
considerable  number  of  crowns.  Where  alfalfa 
plants  are  destroyed,  weeds  will  grow. 

In  Adams  County,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  uncer- 
tainty about  the  time  when  alfalfa  should  be  cut. 
This  is  not  strange.  Formerly  we  were  advised  to 
cut  when  one-tenth  of  the  blossoms  are  out.  This 
was  unsatisfactory  because  no  one  could  tell  how 
many  blossoms  might  appear.  Then  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  cutting  should  be  made  soon  after 
the  new  shoots  started  from  the  crowns.  Under 
normal  weather  conditions  this  is  true.  These  new 
shoots  did  not  start  previous  to  the  time  of  making 
the  second  cutting  last  year  in  many  localities. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  older 
stems  were  making  use  of  all  available  moisture, 
for  maintenance  only,  in  the  excessively  dry  soil. 
An  examination  showed  the  buds  upon  the  crowns, 
but  they  did  not  develop  until  the  grown  stems 


crop  from  the  standpoints  of  yield,  feeding  value, 
history  and  permanent  systems  of  agriculture, 
together  with  the  details  of  growing  and  handling 
the  crop. 

During  the  work  of  the  week  a  very  few  men 
seemed  a  little  discouraged  because  they  were  not 
getting  better  results.  All  must  remember  that  not 
every  one  can  grow  the  maximum  crop,  and  if  he 
secures  even  two  and  one-half  tons  of  alfalfa  hay 
per  acre  he  has  a  better  paying  crop  than  he  has 
in  oats.  One  man  said  his  wheat  averaged  only 
two  bushels  per  acre,  still  he  was  going  to  sow  some 
that  fall.  Neither  should  one  become  discouraged 
with  alfalfa.  After  the  alfalfa  campaign  in  Adams 
County,  rain  made  seeding  possible,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  limestone  were  applied  to  weed  free  soils 
and  well-inoculated  seed  was  put  into  a  well-pre- 
pared seedbed  before  the  first  of  September. 

The  alfalfa  campaign  in  Adams  County  was  a 
grand  success,  and  Mr.  Rusk  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  thoro  organization  of  the  campaign  that 
could  do  so  much  for  the  members  of  the  Adams 
County  Farm  Improvement  Association. 
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In  the  Alfalfa  Field  of  C.  H.  Rankin,  Adamn  County  (III.)  Blue&raaa  Became 
So  Well  Established  That  Four  Diskings  Mere  Necessary  to  Kill  It 


were  removed.  Many  alfalfa  growers  waited  for 
the  new  shoots  to  appear  for  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days  beyond  the  proper  time  of  cutting.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  poorer  quality  of  hay  and,  in  addition, 
threw  the  next  cutting  so  late  that  there  would 
be  a  great  tendency  to  make  the  third  cutting 
after  the  first  of  September,  which  will  increase 
greatly  the  danger  of  the  complete  loss  of  the  al- 
falfa from  freezing  out  during  the  coming  winter. 
Late  cutting  is  as  bad  as  pasturing  after  the  date 
named  above. 

If  the  present  cutting  and  all  future  crops  of 
alfalfa  are  to  be  the  best  possible,  all  cuttings  must 
be  made  at  the  proper  time,  regardless  of  the  de- 
mands of  other  and  less  valuable  crops.  It  has 
been  observed  that  alfalfa  grows  vigorously  for  a 
period  and  then  enters  a  period  of  retarded  growth. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  retarda- 
tion the  lower  leaves  begin  to  fall  and  a  few  of  the 
upper  leaves  assume  an  unhealthy  appearance.  The 
cutting  should  be  made  at  this  time  regardless  of 
the  appearance  of  the  new  shoots,  especially  if 
the  fields  are  suffering  for  rain. 

It  is  probably  true  that,  during  the  first  few  days 
after  rapid  growth  ceases,  additional  plant  food  is 
being  stored  in  the  roots  and  crowns  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  new  crop.  If  the  crop  is  cut  too 
early,  the  following  crop  suffers  from  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  readily  available  plant  food.  If 
the  cutting  is  too  late,  the  hay  is  of  poorer  quality 
and  the  new  shoots  may  be  clipped  off  and  thus 
reduce  the  next  cutting.  For  this  reason,  we  advise 
cutting  promptly  when  the  time  comes. 

These  points  concerning  alfalfa  culture,  together 
with  many  more,  were  discussed  freely  at  all  of  the 
meetings.  The  day  meetings  were  either  held  out 
In  the  field,  or  in  the  shade  immediately  following  a 
visit  to  a  nearby  alfalfa  field.  The  evening  meet- 
ings were  devoted  to  the  reasons  for  growing  the 


Renovation  of  Alfalfa 

ENOVATION  of  alfalfa  has  proved  to  be  one 
means  of  making  its  culture  possible  under 
conditions  which  otherwise  would  not  favor 
its  growth,  according  to  the  result  of  experiments 
in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

For  weeds  which  make  theiv  appearance  early 
in  the  spring  and  thus  take  the  first  crop,  renova- 
tion should  come  before  the  first  growth  of  alfalfa 
is  high  enough  to  be  injured. 

The  most  common  time  for  renovation,  however, 
is  after  the  first  hay  crop  has  been  removed.  Most 
of  the  weeds  and  annual  grasses 
likely  to  compete  with  the  alfalfa 
stems  are  just  sprouting  at  this  time. 
If  not  killed  then,  these  weeds  prob- 
ably will  grow  to  maturity.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  found  profitable  to 
renovate  after  each  hay  crop  of  the 
season. 

In  parts  of  the  country  where 
grasshoppers  are  a  pest  during  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  season,  it  is  profit- 
able to  renovate  in  the  fall  after  the 
hopper  eggs  have  been  deposited. 
Such  renovation  exposes  the  eggs  to 
freezing  and  other  climatic  disad- 
vantages. 

In  other  parts  of  a  State,  where 
Kentucky  bluegrass  grows  naturally, 
and  becomes  a  menace  to  the  crop, 
alfalfa  must  be  renovated  to  prevent 
its  being  smothered  by  this  grass. 
Even  this  method  fails  to  stop  the 
bluegrass  after  four  or  five  years, 
and  the  alfalfa  must  be  plowed  up. 

Under  certain  soil  conditions,  it  is 
essential  to  cultivate  alfalfa,  and  as 
large  a  profit  may  be  obtained  as  thru 
the  cultivation  of  corn  or  other 
rowed  crops.  The  soils,  however,  which  readily 
take  up  moisture,  even  tho  they  have  not  been 
stirred  for  several  years,  are  not  benefited  so  much 
by  renovation. 


Drought  Resisting  Corn 

ORN  and  kafir  planted  in  every  other  row  are 
more  drought  resistant  and  leave  the  ground 
in  better  condition  for  wheat  than  corn  or 
kafir  planted  in  the  usual  manner.  When  these 
crops  are  planted  in  this  manner  the  rows  are 
spaced  seven  instead  of  three  and  one-half  feet 
apart.  A  blank  lister  row  is  alternated  with  a 
planted  one,  which  spaces  the  rows  twice  the  usual 
width. 

The  yields  for  wide-spaced  corn  have  been  higher 
than  those  for  corn  planted  in  the  regular  rows, 
except  in  wet  seasons.  The  kafir  yields  are  usually 
lower,  but  the  ground  is  left  in  much  better  condi- 
tion for  wheat  than  when  the  crop  is  planted  in 
the  usual  way. 

Seed  is  saved  by  wide  spacing  as  only  half  the 
usual  amount  is  planted.  The  weeds  most  difficult 
to  control  -are  those  which  come  up  in  the  row. 
Since  only  half  the  row  space  is  planted,  this  trou- 
ble is  greatly  reduced.  The  two-row  cultivator 
can  be  used  with  ease  even  tho  the  distance  between 
rows  is  irregular. 

After  the  crop  becomes  too  high  to  cultivate  by 
straddling  the  rows,  large  implements  drawn  by 
two  horses  can  be  used  in  cultivating  the  crop.  It 
is  a  more  certain  method  of  producing  corn  and 
should  be  practiced  as  a  means  of  insurance  in  dry 
years.  .  .  „ 

Use  of  this  method  leaves  the  ground  in  excellent 
condition  for  seeding  winter  wheat.  Wheat  can 
often  be  grown  on  wide-spaced  corn  land  more  satis- 
factorily than  on  summer  fallow. 
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FIGHTING  FOROURCOUNTRY 

GROWING  the  biggest  and  the  best  corn  crop 
you  possibly  can  is  the  most  effective  way  in 
which  you  can  fight  for  your  country  this 
year.  One  farmer  in  the  field  can  do  more  toward 
victory  than  can  one  handling  a  gun  at  the  fighting 
front.  The  armies  must  be  fed  or  they  can't  fight, 
and  American  farmers  must  do  the  most  of  that 
feeding.  Your  small  grain  crops  are  all  in  by  this 
time.  Your  one  chance  now  to  increase  the  food 
you  produce  this  year  is  by  doing  the  same  thing 
the  farmer  shown  on  our  fr.ont  cover  page  this  week 
is  doing,  plant  another  field  to  corn.  All  loyal 
readers  of  The  Farming  Business  will,  if  possible, 
get  real  busy  and  plant  a  few  more  acres  of  corn 
than  they  usually  do,  and  then  they  will  tend  those 
acres  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability. 

STICK  TO  YOUR  CROP 

WITH  the  cry  for  increased  production  of  all 
crops  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  farmer  would 
do  well  to  stick  to  the  crop  that  he  knows 
best  and  do  his  share  by  planting  more  of  it,  rather 
than  by  attempting  to  raise  some  other  crop  con- 
cerning which  he  knows  little  or  nothing.  This 
warning,  issued  by  the  experts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  one  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  every 
farmer  will  take  to  heart.  For  the  man  who  has 
been  successful  with  corn  to  attempt  the  raising 
of  some  crop  that  heretofore  has  flourished  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  and  concerning  which  he  is 
ignorant  would  be  the  rankest  kind  of  folly.  For' 
the  man  who  has  never  tried  his  hand  at  potatoes 
to  tackle  them  on  a  large  scale  because  the  demand 
is  so  ereat  pqoii-<r  might  prove  to  be  wasted  effort. 

pert  on  corn  plant  more  corn  and 
increase  his  acreage  of  potatoes, 
ana  in  ine  end  the  so-much-to-be-desired  increased 
production  will  have  been  accomplished  and  with- 
out any  disturbing  influence  having  entered  into  it. 

BREAD  VS.  BULLETS 

ARMS  and  starvation  are  the  two  great  weapons 
in  this  war.  The  war  of  arms  will  be  decided 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  The  war 
against  starvation  will  be  decided  on  the  farms  of 
America.  Germany  cannot  win  the  battle  of  arms 
as  long  as  the  Allies  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
food.  If  the  submarines  can  keep  sufficient  food 
from  reaching  England  and  France  the  Allies  may 
be  starved  into  submission. 

The  clear  duty  of  the  American  farmer  is  to  raise 
the  food  needed  to  win  the  war  against  Prussian- 
ism.  It  is  unlikely  that  our  Allies  can  crush  the 
German  military  power  under  another  year  at  the 
best.  This  being  true,  only  one  course  can  make 
America  safe — to  grow  food  enough  on  her  farms 
to  supply  not  only  herself  but  her  Allies  as  well. 
Upon  the  farmers  of  America  today  rests  as  great 
a  responsibility  as  ever  devolved  upon  any  class  of 
men  since  the  world  began. 

In  this  connection  the  farm  woman  must  needs 
do  her  share  if  the  efforts  of  her  men  folks  are 
to  count  for  their  full  worth.  A  nation  fights  on 
its  stomach,  and  every  woman  can  serve  her  coun- 
try effectively  by  helping  to  solve  the  food  supply 
problem  and  by  avoiding  waste  in  buying,  prepar- 
ing, cooking  and  serving,  by  canning  the  surplus 
garden  products  which  otherwise  would  be  thrown 
away,  by  encouraging  her  neighbors  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

To  the  men  and  women  of  the  farm  alike  must 
constantly  be  held  up  the  slogan,  "Bread  and  bul- 
lets are  equally  essential  in  this  war." 


Don't  neglect  the  feet  of  colts  nor  of  mature  ani- 
mals.   Keep  them  properly  trimmed  and  properly 

shod  when  necessary. 


Help  the  Boys  Do  Their  Bit 

I  will  need  a  great  deal  more  help  than  now  is 
available  if  I  am  to  do  my  share  toward  Increasing 
the  food  supply.  But  I  am  loath  to  apply  for  the 
•services  of  some  of  the  schoolboys  from  the  cities, 
with  whom  it  Is  proposed  to  flood  the  farms.  Will 
their  work  compensate  me  for  the  work  which  teach- 
ing them  will  involve?  Can  they  honestly  prove  of 
any  real  value  to  me?  I  am  afraid  of  the  experi- 
ment.— A.  C.  K.|  Illinois. 

J-JALF  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all  and  boys, 
even  unexperienced  and  soft  as  the  city  young- 
sters may  be,  should  be  of  use  on  the  farm  if  skilled 
hands  are  unavailable.  The  problem  of  supplying 
sufficient  help  for  the  farmer  is  one  with  which  the 
Government  is  now  wrestling,  and  from  the  multi- 
tude of  suggestions  as  to  how  it  should  be  solved 
undoubtedly  one  or  more  will  be  found  the  right 
one.  In  the  meanwhile  the  boys  are  ready  and 
willing  to  do  their  share.  They  realize  that  this  is 
no  picnic,  not  an  opportunity  for  a  summer's  loaf- 
ing in  the  country,  but  a  serious  situation  in  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  do  their  bit  for  Uncle  Sam. 
Surely  you  are  not  going  to  refuse  them  the  chance? 


Rushing  Potato  Growth 

The  season  has  been  late  here  and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  can  tell  me  how  to  rush  the  growth  of 
potatoes  to  maturity.  We  only  have  a  small  patch 
of  ground  to  cultivate. — S.  T.  W.,  Iowa. 

YOUR  own  State  has  a  potato  grower  on  a  small 
scale  who  has  found  a  method  long  in  use  on 
the  Isle  of  Jersey  to  be  successful. 

"Two  years  ago,"  this  farmer  reports,  "I  planted 
potatoes  in  a  box  and  covered  them  with  two  inches 
of  sand.  Before  planting  the  seed  the  end  was 
clipped  off.  I  kept  the  box  in  the  cellar,  where  it 
was  watered  for  about  three  weeks.  By  that  time 
the  plants  were  from  two  to  three  inches  high. 
They  were  planted  in  the  field,  and  within  six  weeks 
we  had  new  potatoes. 

"I  got  thirty-four  pounds  from  sixteen  feet,  or  an 
average  of  525  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing I  got  thirty-six  pounds  from  twelve  feet.  I 
planted  them  from  seven  to  nine  inches  apart  and 
cut  three  eyes  to  a  place." 


Salt  Water  Balks  Frost 

In  northern  Michigan  we  always  have  a  June  frost 
between  the  tenth  and  the  twentieth  of  the  month, 
and  I  want  to  tell  how  I  work  things  to  keep  from 
losing  my  garden  by  frost,  as  has  happened  to  so 
many  of  my  neighbors.  I  plant  my  garden  about  the 
last  of  May.  Near  by  I  place  a  barrel  or  two  of 
water,  in  each  of  which  have  been  dissolved  five 
pounds  of  salt.  Along  in  June  when  it  looks  like 
frost  I  sprinkle  my  garden  with  this  salt  water,  and 
if  It  frosts  during  the  night  I  sprinkle  it  again  be- 
fore sunrise.  This  insures  that  the  garden  will  sur- 
vive a  good  hard  frost  and  the  salt  water  does  not 
hurt  the  plants. — J.  P.  C,  Michigan. 

J P.  C.  HAS  conferred  a  favor  on.  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  to  contend  with  the  possi- 
bility of  frost  after  their  garden  is  coming  up. 
J.  P.  C.  has  learned  in  the  school  of  experience, 
too,  as  when  he  started  out  to  help  maintain  a  big 
family  by  turning  to  gardening  he  failed  in  the 
first  attempt  but  stuck  to  it. 

Why  the  City  Calls 

If  some  of  those  who  are  so  keen  about  keeping 
the  farmer  on  the  farm  would  take  a  whirl  at  the 
country  life  themselves  they  wouldn't  find  the  prob- 
lem so  difficult  of  solution.  The  farmer  of  today 
puts  in  between  twelve  and  sixteen  hours  daily 
doing  his  work  and  a  good  many  more  hours  trying 
to  figure  out  where  he  Is  going  to  come  out  ahead. 
When  he  sees  the  stuff  which  he  sold  for  $1  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  at  $3  and  no  relief 
for  him  in  sight,  is  it  any  wonder  he  isn't  satisfied 
and  gets  ready  to  hotfoot  it  for  the  city  at  the  first 
opportunity? — H.  H.,  Illinois. 

""THE  discontent  which  may  be  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  letter  from  H.  H.  probably  is  at  the 
root  of  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  nation 
finds  itself  just  now  in  connection  with  its  food  sup- 
ply. For  at  least  a  generation  past  the  tendency  in 
America  has  been  toward  increasing  the  pleasures 
of  the  city  man  while  leaving  the  toiler  in  the 
country  work  to  fare  as  best  he  could.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  unbalancing  movement  from  the 
country  to  the  city.  The  sooner  the  city  man  real- 
izes that  the  farmer  is  in  reality  a  business  man 
and  the  sooner  the  farmer  realizes  his  is  a  dignified, 
and  probably  the  most  useful,  business  in  the  world,- 
the  sooner  the  discontent  of  the  farmer  will  cease. 
As  to  the  complaint  of  H.  H.  that  the  farmer  does 
not  share  to  the  full  in  the  profits  of  his  labor, 


legislation  now  proposed  in  Congress  will  remedy 
that,  even  at  this  late  date.  It  is  proposed  to 
prohibit  one  wholesaler  from  selling  to  another 
wholesaler,  but  require  the  first  wholesaler  to 
sell  direct  to  a  retailer,  who  shall,  in  turn,  sell  to 
the  consumer. 

You  Make  Our  Mouth  Water 

Down  South  in  the  days  gone  by  I  ate  mufflns, 
hoecake,  Johnny-cake  and  that  famous  product  of 
"ole  mammy's"  hands— the  "cohn  pone."  But  I've 
lived  In  the  north  for  many  a  year  now,  and,  some- 
how, they  don't  seem  to  know  that,  rightly  man- 
aged, corn  can  be  cooked  up  into  some  of  the 
tastiest  things  ever  set  before  a  hungry  man.  My 
wife  Isn't  a  Southerner  and  nelt+ier  are  any  of  our 
neighbors.  Can't  you  get  some  of  The  Farming 
Business  family  to  help  us  out  with  recipes  for 
some  of  those  things  mentioned  above? — G.  J.  H., 
Minnesota. 

"po  THOSE  who  have  eaten  of  the  "cohn  pone" 
G.  J.  H.  conjures  up  visions  of  something  fit  for 
a  king  to  eat.  North  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
corn  has  never  come  into  its  own.  As  a  bread  grain 
it  has  been  neglected.  Increased  use  of  corn  would 
go  far  toward  relieving  the  hunger  of  the  world 
caused  by  a  lack  of  wheat.  Won't  some  of  our 
readers  who  know  how  help  to  relieve  the  craving 
of  G.  J.  H.  and  ourselves  by  sending  in  the  recipes 
requested? 

Corn  was  the  principal  diet  of  the  Indian  who 
once  populated  our  land  and  he  was  a  hardy  citizen, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  those  who  encountered 
him.  It  is  strange  that  we  always  have  used  corn 
as  the  principal  ration  for  animals  in  this  country, 
but  have  never  seen  fit  to  accord  it  its  proper  place 
on  the  menu  for  humans.  If  the  lesson  which  the 
South  appropriated  from  the  Indian  were  brought 
North  and  transplanted  to  Europe,  the  problem 
caused  by  the  shortage  in  the  production  of  wheat 
would  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  solved. 

Borrowing  Money 

I  am  living  in  a  new  country  where  all  those  liv- 
ing around  here  are-  in  need  of  more  money.  Now,  to 
Improve  the  land,  it  requires  more  livestock.  Can 
the  money  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
be  used  to  buy  livestock  as  well  as  other  improve- 
ments on  the  farm?  Can  it  be  used  to  prove  up  on  a 
claim?  If  there  is  a  first  mortgage  on  the  farm 
before,  how  can  it  be  arranged  so  as  to  borrow  from 
the  Federal  Land  Bank?  How  is  the  money  deliv- 
ered to  the  borrower?  And  how  is  it  arranged  so  that 
it  can  be  used  only  for  improvement  of  the  farm? 
How  is  the  spending  of  the  money  controlled  so  it 
can't  be  used  for  personal  expenses?  Is  there  any 
bulletin  issued  explaining  the  entire  workings  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  and  where  can  I  obtain 
it?  We  are  interested  in  this  and  wish  to  know  how 
to  go  about  it.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  and 
find  many  helpful  things  in  it. — S.  A.,  Minnesota. 

Y^S,  the  money  can  be  used  to  buy  livestock,  as 
that  is  a  productive  use.  We  understand  it 
can  be  used  to  prove  up  on  a  claim,  as  that  is  about 
the  same  thing  as  paying  off  a  mortgage.  If  your 
land  is  already  mortgaged,  the  local  loan  associa- 
tion thru  which  you  secure  the  loan  will  take  up 
the  old  mortgage  and  return  the  old  one  canceled 
to  you  instead  of  turning  the  money  to  you.  For 
one  year,  loans  can  be  secured  only  thru  local 
loan  associations;'  your  association  would  receive 
the  money  from  its  Federal  Land  Bank,  turn  the 
money  over  to  you,  take  your  mortgage  and  return 
it  to  the  bank  as  security  for  your  loan.  The  offi- 
cers of  this  association  would  keep  track  of  how 
you  were  spending  the  money  and  if  they  found  you 
were  spending  it  improperly  they  could  declare 
your  entire  note  due  immediately  and  collect  it 
from  you,  even  to  foreclosing  the  mortgage;  with 
this  danger  hanging  over  him,  one  is  not  very  apt 
to  misuse  the  money.  There  is  such  a  bulletin 
issued  and  you  can  obtain  it  by  writing  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bureau,  Treasury  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  O,  asking  that  they  send  you  full  litera- 
ture regarding  the  workings  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act;  there  is  no  charge  for  this  bulletin. 

We  Hope  He's  a  Good  Guesser 

IF  HISTORY  repeats  itself,  as  often  is  said,  the 
harvest  in  America  this  year  should  be  one  of 
the  most  bountiful  in  its  history.  The  winter  of 
1856-57  was  one  of  the  coldest  we  ever  experienced 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  and  the 
result  was  a  late  spring.  It  was  April  23 
before  we  could  plow  our  first  furrow  and 
plant  potatoes  in  the  frozen  ground.  Seeding  con- 
tinued until  the  middle  of  May.  Seasonable  weather 
induced  a  rapid  growing  in  the  crops  and  never 
since  have  we  surpassed  the  harvest  that  year.  Con- 
ditions are  much  the  same  this  year.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  means  another  record  harvest. — M.  L.  C, 
Wisconsin. 
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THE  WEEK'S  MARKET  STORY 


y^HEAT  sentiment  in  Chicago  con- 
tinues bearish,  but  short  sellers 
have  made  but  little  headway  in  de- 
pressing prices.  Buying.  which*con- 
tinues  large,  is  generally  credited 
to  agents  for  the  Allied  nations.  Gen- 
eral news  is  without  influence  on  the 
market,  prices  depending  almost  al- 
together on  pit  conditions  and  fluc- 
tuating over  wide  ranges  on  small  or- 
ders. While  the  export  demand  is 
slow,  millers  continue  to  pay  high 
premiums  for  cash  wheat  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  flour. 

The  volume  of  business  was  more 
limited,  especially  in  the  May,  but 
fluctuations  were  fully  as  sensational 
in  their  scope  as  at  any  time  so  far. 
May  touched  a  new  high  point  at 
$2.80,  with  a  subsequent  break  on 
Friday  of  21  cents.  Later  this  month 
rallied,  covering  the  widest  fluctu- 
ations so  far. 

In  the  new  crop  months  price 
changes  were  rapid  and  fluctuations 
erratic. 

The  season  is  late  Northwest,  but  it 
is  expected  the  spring  wheat  acreage 
will  be  at  least  normal,  with  soil  con- 
ditions excellent.  Cold,  wet  weather 
has  helped  winter  wheat  and  private 
advices  from  Kansas  show  promise 
of  a  fair  crop.  Canadian  reports  in- 
dicate unusual  efforts  being  made  to 
put  in  a  big  acreage. 

No.  2  hard  wheat,  turkey,  sold  at 
$3.14,  the  highest  price  on  record  at 
Chicago.  Holders  of  cash  wheat  are 
able  to  obtain  practically  their  own 
prices,  so  extensive  has  been  the  de- 
mand for  flour,  with  the  consequent 
necessity  for  mills  to  pay  big  prices 
in  order  to  supply  the  call. 

The  professional  trader,  millers, 
and  cash  handlers  generally  in  this 
country  have  been  against  the  more 
recent  huge  advances,  the  belief  be- 
ing that  actual  conditions  did  not 
warrant  these  upturns.  Efforts  to 
depress  prices  have  been  unavailing, 
as  there  has  been  heavy  buying  on 
the  breaks  credited  to  Eastern  inter- 
ests close  to  the  Allies. 

Winnipeg  has  discontinued  trad- 
ing in  May  and  July,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood Ottawa  will  work  with 
Washington  officials  to  keep  down 
prices." 

Bills  now  pending  in  Congress  will 
give  the  President  practically  dicta- 
torial powers  in  regard  to  regulating 
prices  and  distribution  of  grains. 
Peace  rumors  have  been  current, 
helping  to  make  fluctuations  more 
erratic. 

JN  CORN  the  general  price  trend 
has  followed  that  in  wheat,  the 
market  being  Irregular.  General 
conditions  show  little  change.  All 
indications  point  to  a  big  acreage. 
Offerings  are  not  heavy,  and  pre- 
miums for  cash  corn  denote  a  good 
export  demand  wherever  it  can  be 
moved. 

QATS  price  changes  have  been 
comparatively  moderate,  but 
from  the  high  point  of  the  week 
there  was  a  substantial  setback. 
Cash  demand  is  good,  and  there  has 
been  considerable  quantity  of  oats 
moved  from  Chicago.  Prospects  are 
for  the  largest  oats  acreage  on  rec- 
ord. 


The  range  of  cash  and  future 
prices  of  leading  cereals  for  the 
week  follows: 


High 

Low 

Close 

Cash  wheat.. 

.$3.14 

$2.80 

$2.85 

May  wheat  . 

.  2.80 

2.55 

2.74% 

July  wheat  .. 

.  2.34 

2.08% 

2.26 

Sept.  wheat  . 

.  1.95 

1.79 

1.91 

Cash  corn  . .. 

.  1.64 

1.55 

1.58 

May  oorn  . . . 

.  1.53% 

1.44% 

1.50 

July  corn  . . . 

.  1.46% 

1.37% 

1.46 

Sept.  corn  . . 

.  1.39% 

1.31 

1.37% 

Cagh  oats  . . . 

•  -71% 

.70 

.71% 

May  oats  . . . 

•  .70% 

.66 

.68% 

July  oats  . . , 

•  -67% 

•62% 

.65% 

Sept.  oats  . . . 

•  .57% 

•  54% 

•57% 

PROVISIONS  have  maintained  high 
levels   with    Indifferent  selling 
pressure,  while  there  has  been  buy- 
ing support  on  all  recessions.  Hog 


supplies  are  not  burdensome,  and 
the  demand  does  not  appear  to  be 
greatly  checked  for  cash  products  by 
the  present  high  range  of  prices. 

J-JOG  prices  declined  for  the  week. 

Trade  was  stagnant  on  the  final 
day,  as  the  packers  have  been  re- 
ceiving loads  direct  and  shippers  took 
only  a  few  hundred  head.  Top  sales 
were  around  $15.85,  while  the  bulk 
sold  at  $15.40  to  $15.80. 

Final  prices  made  hogs  10@15c 
lower  than  a  week  previous,  while 
pigs  showed  a  decline  of  25  @  50c. 
Most  of  the  latter  here  sold  at 
$12@13,  with  occasional  sales  of 
prime  strong  weights  up  to  $13.75. 
The  average  price  of  all  hogs  for  the 
week  was  placed  at  $15.70,  or  the 
same  as  the  previous  week.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  totaled  around 
162,000,  showing  a  fair  increase  for 
the  week  and  standing  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago. 

JNCREASED  receipts  and  restricted 
buying  because  of  high  prices 
worked  against  the  beef  cattle  mar- 
ket at  Chicago,  and  prices  of  steers 
finished  at  a  net  decline  of  25@35c. 
Cows  and  heifers  closed  25@50c 
lower,  with  most  grades  showing  the 
big  end  of  the  slump.  Trade  was 
only  moderately  active,  and  buyers 
appeared  to  be  well  provided  for  at 


the  finish.  Calves  met  with  a  broader 
outlet  and  sold  on  a  strong  basis, 
closing  50@75c  higher  than  a  week 
ago. 

Cattle  at  seven  Western  markets 
for  the  week,  154,700,  against  128,- 
800  the  preceding  week,  117,100  a 
year  ago,  and  129,200  two  years  ago. 
Total  for  1917  to  date,  2,879,000, 
against  2,482,000  the  same  period  in 
1916. 

^EW  high  record  prices  were  made 
in  sheep  and  lamb  values  at  Chi- 
cago in  the  week,  and  the  market 
closed  in  a  strong  position  at  the 
prices.  Lambs  sold  up  to  $17.65  for 
Colorado  woolskins,  while  wool 
sheep  reached  $13.50.  Shorn  lambs 
made  a  record  of  $14.65,  while  shorn 
wethers  finished  the  week  quoted  up 
to  $12.65  and  yearlings  up  to  $13.25. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Oklahoma  advices  are  to  the  effect 
the  crop  prospects  are  excellent. 

*  *  * 

The  Allies  have  permitted  the  pur- 
chase of  grain  by  Greece  and,  ac- 
cording to  Broomhall,  India  will  sup- 
ply all  the  requirements. 

*  *  * 

The  Russian  crop  prospects  are 
unfavorable,  the  outlook  being  for 


720,000,000  bushels  winter  wheat  and 
rye  after  seed  requirements,  the  to- 
tal crops  being  estimated  at  672,000,- 
000  bushels  rye  and  168,000,000  bush- 
els winter  wheat. 

*  *  * 

Seaboard  reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  little  business  in  wheat, 
but  some  intimations  of  business  in 
oats,  altho  no  figures  were  given.  As 
practically  all  the  surplus  wheat  has 
been  bought  already  for  export  little 
new  business  except  changing  is  ex- 
pected. 

*  *  * 

Liverpool  oats  were  reported 
easier,  due  to  increased  Argentine 
offerings,  while  consumption  has 
been  reduced,  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can crop  advices  were  favorable. 
Barley  and  rye  markets  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  firm,  with  light  ar- 
rivals. Continental  markets  continue 
to  absorb  flour  offers  at  high  prices. 

*  *  * 

Crop  prospects  in  Italy  are  not  fa- 
vorable owing  to  lack  of  adequate 
labor.  Wheat  marketings  in  Aus- 
tralia to  date  have  been  about  124,- 
000,000  bushels  and  it  is  estimated 
about  46,000,000  bushels  of  the  old 
crop  still  remain  for  export.  Actual 
shipments  are  increasing  with  the 
Government  controlling  freights. 
Weather  conditions  in  India  are  fa- 
vorable for  the  movement.  Port 
stocks  are  increasing,  as  the  move- 
ment of  new  wheat  is  gaining  stead- 
ily. 

*  *  * 

May  wheat  sold  and  closed  in  Chi- 
cago at  $2.80.  It  was  the  highest 
price  reached  on  the  crop  and  it  is  a 
singular  coincidence  that  just  fifty 
years  before  to  the  day  wheat  sold 
for  last  half  of  May  delivery  at  $2.80, 
which  was  the  highest  price  on  rec- 
ord up  to  that  time.  The  wheat  fifty 
years  ago  was  sold  by  O.  W.  Clapp, 
who  still  is  a  member  of  the  Board. 

*  *  * 

Millers  are  disappointed  at  their 
inability  to  buy  Canadian  wheat. 
With  the  duty  removed  it  was  hoped 
that  considerable  quantities  would 
be  bought  to  come  to  this  country 
and  thus  relieve  the  congestion. 
However,  Winnipeg  prices  have  now 
advanced  to  a  point  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  wheat  in  at  a  profit 
and  in  some  quarters  it  was  the  opin- 
ion this  week  that  interests  in  the 
East  who  have  been  buying  wheat 
lately  are  long  on  cash  wheat  at 
Winnipeg  and  shorts  in  that  market 
have  been  unable  to  buy  except  after 
bidding  prices  up  radically. 

*  *  * 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
week's  news  is  the  report  the  United 
States  can  increase  its  annual  wheat 
crop  225,000,000  bu.  by  the  aid  of 
extra  grinding  and  admixtures.  The 
London  Times  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  mixture  of  33  per 
cent  corn  and  oats  makes  good  flour. 
Current  flour  processes,  it  is  claimed, 
can  increase  the  flour  yield  from  72 
to  90  lbs.  per  hundred  of  wheat. 
Should  North  America  adopt  these 
ideas  and  raise  generous  yields  the 
resultant  exportable  surpluses,  it  is 
stated,  would  surprise  the  grain 
trade. 

*  *  * 

"There  is  more  wheat  in  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  than  can  possibly  be 
cleared  from  North  America  before 
August,  when  our  new  crop  should 
be  coming  to  market  freely,"  says  a 
recent  arrival  from  there.  "The 
Allies,  or  people  close  to  their  buy- 
ing agents,  are  supposed  to  be  long 
all  this  wheat,  and  in  addition  have 
been  buying  all  immediate  and  new 
crop  contracts  for  sale  in  the  United 
States.  This  and  not  speculative 
buying  on  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
made  the  advance  in  the  wheat 
price.  Grain  men  in  this  country  do 
not  believe  present  prices  are  justified 
by  the  crop  outlook  and  probable  de- 
mand in  the  future,  and  they  are  not 
making  contracts,  anticipating  higher 
values." 


No.  15 


What^ 
Back  of" 
TheXcf? 


THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  manufacturers 
of  paints,  varnishes  and  colors,  was  established  in  1866.  The 
illustration  at  the  top  of  this  article  shows  the  original  plant,  and 
the  present  plant  at  Cleveland  is  pictured  at  the  bottom. 

The  original  plant  of  1866  had  increased  in  1873  to  a  floor  space 
of  10,000  square  feet,  while  today  the  Cleveland  plant  alone  occupies 
247,600  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Six  additional  paint  factories  in 
Chicago,  Newark,  Montreal,  Detroit,  Winnipeg  and  London,  England, 
are  required  to  supply  the  great  demand  for  Sherwin-Williams  prod- 
ucts. Seven  district  offices,  sixteen  sales  division  offices,  twenty- 
seven  warehouses  and  fifteen  distributing  depots,  with  363  repre- 
sentatives thruout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  dispose  of  the  enor- 
mous factory  output.  In  1913  the  capital  was  increased  to  that  of  the 
present  time,  $9,000,000. 

In  addition  to  paint,  varnish  and  color  making  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.  is  miner  of  lead  and  zinc  ore,  smelter  of  zinc  oxide,  cor- 
roder  of  white  lead  and  crusher  of  flaxseed. 

During  the  fifty-one  years  of  this  company  in  business  it  has 
adhered  to  the  original  ideas  and  ideals  of  quality  in  men,  methods* 
and  materials.  The  wonderful  progress  has  been  the  result  of  a 
firm  and  unshakable  faith  in  quality  backed  by  sound  policies  and 
aggressive  methods. 
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IAINT 

At  Vz  Cost 


Our  knowlcd  jjo  of  the  market  and  biff  buy- 
ing power  euable  us  to  aave  you  onr-half  on 
your  pulnt  in  spite  of  the  great  Incrense  in 
coHtof  raw  materiula and  consequent  riso  in 
pulnt  pi  ■  •  1 
^  UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE 
Don't  pay  wholesale  orretuil  profits.  We 
have  no  statesmen,  no  b  gents,  no  sulnries. 
no  commiHuioiiB.  You  got  all  the  benefit  of 
savings,  f«r  we  arc  t&eonly  factory  in  Amer- 
ica  that  ships  direct  to  the  consumer.  Be- 
hmIoh  on  every  can  of  Crosby  lOver-Wenr 
Paint  is  an  unlimited  guarantee.  We  know 
that  wo  Bro  giving  you  an  unbeatable  qual- 
ity. It  hue  etood  the  test  for  twelve  years. 

LIBERAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  for  our  beautiful,  illustrated  free  book* 
Most  complete  paint  book  ever  offered.  Shows 
ov«r  100  colore,  tells  how  to  do  the  work  your* 
■elf  tod  sere  labor  cost.  Gives  you  our  low 
not  prices  on  paint  for  every  use.  Save 
money  by  writing  to  us  now.  (1) 

CROSBY  FRANK  A  CQt 

4361Voi'ln  St.,  ClllCQirO,  IU. 


Pull  BhS  Slumps 
fy  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply —no  digging,  no 
expense  fortesms  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin- 
ciple as  a  jack.  loo  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel  —  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

^•^JS^V       HAND  POWER. 

1  V  Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

^Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 

Box  60 

182  Fifth  Street 


San  Francisco 
V.  California 


IWAN 


POST  HOLE 
AUGER 


Digs  post  holes  faster  than  the  man  be- 
hind can  Bet  posts,  without  hard  back- 
breaking  labor.   Digs  wells  also. 

The  two  interlocking  sharp  crucible 
steel  blades  easily  cut  through  any  soil. 

DIGS  QUICK  AND  EASY 

and  saves  time  and  trouble.  Don't  be 
imposed  upon.  Refuse  the  poorly  made, 
flimsy  imitations.  A  poor  tool  is  dear 
at  any  price.  Reliable  dealers  sell  the 
original,  patented,  "guaranteed  I  wan" 
for  only  $2.  It  pays  for  itself  in  one 
day's  work. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

about  Iwan  Post  Role  Dieters,  Sickle  Edge 
H*y  Knives. Ditchinc  Spades.  Drain  Cleaners, 
Tile  Hooks,  Chimney  Tops.  Ventilators,  Etc. 

IWAN  BROTHERS 
1517  Prairie  Ave.,  South  Bend,  ind. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  uttlng  our  Attach, 
able  outQt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnrr  DAAfcf 
gain  list  and  free  book  iNCC  DUUA 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second  .hand.  935  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  isi.Galesburg,  Kansas, 


INVENT 


sum i;thing.  it  i>imj 

lSllnyr  Wealth.  Our  Kree 
Boi  k  lells  what  to  Invent  and 

to  Obtain  a  Patent 
I  <  in  r  <  i  .  ,  1 1 1   SyHlem.  Sc-ii.l  Sketch    Fret- Opinion  as 

to  Patcntahility.  TAI.HKRT  &  PA11KEK. 

Pi  '<  Lawyers.  «S79  Talhrrt  "log.. W aftllillgton.  D.C. 


.  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

pi 

mm 

nnnf 

fi  I.  ■„!•  u...  .             more  durable  Weeanl 
tluvo  you  rnoncy.  Write  for  BJee  cat*-  1 
Vluc  and  nndspaclal  prlcea. 
•1        KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO.  1 
['  S^.       .  '  1  North  Strcot,    Kokomo.  Ind.  | 

Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
lululiH    The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
^  ^       mill  ,      of  ^merica>   go,  235.    Brillleboro.  Vl. 


PATENT? 


''ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
|  faefurerH  want  Owen  Pati  nt%  Hem)  for 
4  free  book**;  inventiooH  wanted,  etc. 
1  help  you  market  your  Invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  110  Owen  Blag.,  Wariintfon,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


— WATSON  B.  COXXMH AN, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free 
Highest  references.     Best  results 


INVENTIONS    AND  INlt 


Fan  Generator 

JN  THIS  electric  generator  for  auto- 
mobile electric  equipment,  the 
outer  portion  of  the  generator  re- 
volves and  the  inner  portion  is  held 
stationary,  instead  of  Just  the  re- 


verse, which  is  the  case  in  most  elec- 
tric generators.  Fan  blades  are 
mounted  on  this  outer  revolving  por- 
tion of  the  generator  so  that  the  out- 
fit combines  the  duties  of  a  cooling 
fan  with  those  of  an  electric  gener- 
ator. A  belt  from  the  crankshaft 
of  the  engine  drives  the  combination 
just  the  same  as  it  drives  the  cool- 
ing fan  of  the  ordinary  automobile 
engine.  The  support  and  bearing  ar- 
rangement is  the  same  as  for  the  or- 
dinary cooling  fan.  The  control  and 
regulation  means  of  the  generator 
are  standard  as  in  other  generators. 

To  Study  the  Minerals 

Jt^JINERAL  resources  across  the  Pa- 
cific are  to  be  studied  this  year 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  with  a  three-fold 
object.  For  the  benefit  of  American 
capital,  a  thoro  investigation  of  the 
undeveloped  mineral  fields  of  the  Far 
East  will  be  made.  For  the  benefit 
of  American  manufacturers  of  min- 
ing machinery  and  equipment,  a  re- 
port will  be  made  on  mines  and 
smelters  now  in  operation  and  on 
opportunities  for  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can outfits.  For  the  benefit  of  Amer- 
ican users  of  minerals  from  the  Far 
East,  a  study  will  be  made  of  the 
conditions  which  have  in  the  past 
made  it,  necessary  to  buy  such  prod- 
ucts thru  middlemen  in  Europe. 

Submarine  Gas  Bombs 

■yHERE  is  something  rather  inter- 
estingly strange  about  the  fact 
that  at  least  most  of  the  new  and 
more  or  less  barbaric  methods  of 
warfare  seem  to  be  invented  by  mem- 
bers of  one  certain  race  or  nation. 
The  name  of  the  man  who  invented 
the  method  of  fighting  battleships 
with  gas  attacks  from  a  submarine 
shown  here  shows  that  he  comes  of 
that  same  warlike  stock.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  submarine  are  carried 
several  bombs  or  containers  filled 
with  compressed  gas  which  will 
blind  and  smother  any  one  coming 
under  its  baleful  influence.  When 
a  warship  comes  so  close  to 'the  sub- 
marine that  it  must  submerge  en- 


tirely  to  escape  being  rammed  by 
the  ship,  it  can  run  around  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  warship  and 
let  loose  one  or  more  of  these  cylin- 


ders of  compressed  gas.  When  it 
reaches  the  surface  a  pull  on  a  rope 
or  chain  from  the  submarine  opens 
the  valve  so  the  gas  escapes  in  great 
smothering  clouds  which  envelop  the 
warship,  tending  to  smother  all  who 
may  be  on  board.  One  is  naturally 
led  to  wonder  whether  or  not  the  in- 
ventor of  this  contraption  ever  had 
any  experience  with  a  certain  beauti- 
ful wild  animal  with  white  spots  or 
stripes  on  his  glossy  black  coat 
which  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  this  country. 

Traveling  Libraries 

1*HE  traveling  libraries  of  South 
Dakota  increased  63  per  cent  in 
two  years,  with  an  increase  in  books 
of  more  than  200  per  cent.  The  total 
circulation  increased  more  than  400 
per  cent,  while  the  average  circula- 
tion per  volume  was  about  doubled. 


Night  Farming  Urged 

LlERE  is  a  scene  which  soon  will 
be  duplicated  all  over  the  United 
States.  It  shows  English  farmers 
plowing  at  night  with  one  of  the 
American-made  tractors  which  the 
Allies  have  found  so  essential  to 
keeping  up  their  food  production. 

In  urging  upon  farmers  the  use  of 
tractors  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  taken  "Help  Your  Neigh- 
bors" as  the  keynote  of  a  special  ap- 
peal to  those  who  own  tractors. 

"Every  farmer  who  owns  a  tractor 
owes  it  to  his  country  this  spring  to 
do  all  the  custom  or  exchange  work 
he  can  do  without  neglecting  his 
own  work,"  says  this  appeal.  "Every 
hour  that  his  tractor  would  other- 
wise be  idle  ought  to  find  it  at  work 
helping  a  neighbor  who  is  behind- 
hand with  his  plowing  or  harrowing. 
Make  your  outfit  work  from  dawn 


The  English  Farmer  Keeps  His  Tractor  Going  Night  and  Day.  'Above  Is  a  Typical1  S« 

in  the  Inited  States    n  Ottlcr  t 


These  encouraging  facts  are  gleaned 
from  the  last  report  of  the  South  Da- 
kota Free  Library  Commission,  which 
compares  the  wort?  of  the  years  1914 
and  1916. 

According  to  this  report  there  are 
forty-seven  public  libraries  in  the 
State,  of  which  thirty-two  receive 
tax  support.  Only  20  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  is  served  by 
public  libraries,  while  55  per  cent 
living  in  towns  have  library  privi- 
leges. Of  towns  of  1,000  or  more 
population,  twenty-eight  have  pub- 
lic libraries;  five  towns  of  this  size 
have  no  library  service;  fifteen 
towns  of  500  or  more  and  less  than 
1,000  population  and  four  towns  of 
less  than  500  have  libraries. 


A  motor  sleigh  built  for  a  Russian 
grand  duke  has  a  cigar-shaped  body 
and  is  propelled  by  a  suction  turbine 
operating  against  the  air  in  front 


to  dark*  make  it  work  all  night  if 
you  have  enough  operators  to  fill  the 
shifts.  The  acreage  to  be  harvested 
this  fall  hangs  on  the  plow.  Don't 
let  an  acre  that  might  otherwise  be 
planted  go  untilled  because  your 
tractor  is  in  the  shed.  Help  your 
neighbors  and  thus  do  your  part  in 
strengthening  the  Allied  lines  on  the 
battlefronts  of  Europe." 

The  American  farmer  will  have 
one  advantage  over  his  English 
cousin.  Because  Zeppelins  used  the 
lights  on  tractors  as  targets  and  had 
an  unpleasant  habit  of  dropping 
bombs  down  upon  the  night  toilers 
in  their  fields,  the  government  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  lights  In  night 
farm  work.  In  America  the  farmer 
can  take  full  advantage  of  the  big 
acetylene  lamps  with  which  the 
tractors  are  provided  and  shed  upon 
the  ground  a  light  almost  as  good 
as  that  of  day. 


For  lull  Information  Regarding  Any  of  These  \e«  Inventions  and  Discoveries 
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RESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Fire  Extinguishers 

|^OSS  of  property  on  the  farm  often 
can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
chemical  fire  extinguishers.  The 
way  in  which  the  chemical  fire  ex- 
tinguishers work  is  by  forcing  a 
stream  of  gas  or  of  an  incombustible 
liquid  which  quickly  volatilizes  over 
the  flames.  This  gas,  which  is  heav- 
ier than  air.  acts  as  a  blanket  and 
smothers  the  flames  by  shutting  off 
the  oxygen  supply.  Some  extin- 
guishes generate  a  gas  which  forces 
a  stream  of  water  from  a  container 
upon  the  flames. 

Hand  fire  extinguishers  can  be 
bought  for  from  $5  to  $20.  They  are 
light  enough  to  be  carried  from  one 
room  to  another  or  to  outside  build- 
ings, and  are  easily  operated  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  fire. 

After  use  of  the  apparatus,  re- 
charging is  often  necessary.  This 


guished  without  harm  to  the  person, 
if  the  apparatus  is  properly  handled. 
It  is  claimed  that  neither  the  finest 
fabric  nor  the  brightest  material  is 
injured  by  the  chemicals. 

Directions  for  operating  and  re- 
charging the  contrivance  are  fur- 
nished with  each  one. 

Urging  Improvement 

■yHE  Ontario,  Canada,  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  inaugurate  in 
the  near  future  a  campaign  for  the 
purpose  of  interesting  farmers  thru- 
out  the  province  in  the  installation 
of  modern  water  and  sanitary  serv- 
ices in  rural  homes.  As  part  of  the 
work,  a  small  model  will  be  prepared 
showing  how  such  service  can  be  in- 
stalled. The  model  will  be  so  sim- 
ple that  any  village  plumber  can  du- 
plicate it  for  service  in  any  farm- 
house, and  the  outlay  will  not  ex- 


t  Mulii  In  the  "Inland  Kingdom." 
the  Production  of  Food 


We'll  Soon   He  Doing  More  of  the  Same  Thing 


can  be  done  at  a  comparatively  low 
cost.  If  not  used,  however,  some  ex- 
tinguishers will  be  just  as  available 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  as  when 
new.  Others  are  not  so  durable,  and 
need  to  be  recharged  oftener.  One 
make,  especially  fitted  for  putting  out 
oil  and  gas  fires,  is  considered  of 
great  value  wh«-re  explosives  and  in- 
flammable material  are  handled 
daily. 

The  wide  use  of  kerosene  stoves 
and  lamps,  gasoline  engines,  and  au- 
tomobiles on  the  farm  increases  the 
need  of  such  fire  extinguishers.  The 
stream  of  gas  can  be  directed  into  a 
blazing  tank  of  oil  and  the  fire  put 
out.  In  no  such'  case  should  water 
be  used,  as  it  does  not  mix  with  the 
oil  and  only  spreads  the  flame.  In- 
stead, sand  or  some  other  means  of 
smothering  the  flames  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

Burning    clothing   can    be  extln- 


ceed  $250,  according  to  the  estimates. 

It  is  also  planned  to  undertake  a 
campaign  of  education  as  to  methods 
by  which  products  now  allowed  to  go 
to  waste  can  be  turned  to  account. 
There  has  been  established  at  Vine- 
land  a  small  canning  factory,  with 
machinery  that  cost  $500,  in  which 
$35,000  worth  <*f  canned  gotods  was 
put  up  last  year.  For  the  most  part, 
soft,  small,  or  ill-shaped  fruit  in  the 
Saturday's  pickings,  which  could  not 
have  been  marketed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  was  used. 


Altho  color  blindness  is  heredi- 
tary, according  to  a  British  scientist, 
it  Is  transmitted  to  childre/n  only  by 
mothers  and  never  by  fathers. 


A  British  aviator  has  invented  a 
biplane  with  wings  that  fold  so  that 
it  takes  up  less  room  on  the  deck 
of  a  ship  or  in  a  hangar. 


No  Broken  Arms 

fHAT  little  hook  turns  the  trick. 

If  the  engine  backfires  when  you 
are  cranking  it,  it  can  fly  back  only 
so  far  as  the  hook,  when  the  hook 
catches  and  holds  it,  thus  preventing 


it  from  flying  on  around  and  hitting 
you  on  the  back  of  the  forearm  and 
breaking  it — an  experience  all  too 
many  men  have  had.  The  hook  is  so 
made  and  hung  that  it  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  "spinning"  of  the 
engine  in  cranking  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  will  catch  the  crank  on  a 
backfire  and  keep  it  from  turning  a 
full  revolution. 

Food  Packages 

JT^O  YOU  use  package  foods.*  How 
much  do  they  cost  and  how 
much  do  they  contain?  Food  is  in- 
creasing in  price  per  pound,  but  the 
cost  per  package  of  many  package 
foods  remains  the  same.  The  house- 
wife is  frequently  deceived  into 
thinking  a  package  food  is  not  in- 
creasing in  price  because  she  is  pay- 
ing the  same  price  per  package, 
when  in  reality  the  size  of  the  pack- 
age is  shrinking.  The  decrease  in 
the  size  of  the  package  is'  so  slight 
that  it  does  not  attract  her  atten- 
tion, and  even  when  the  weight  is 
plainly  marked  on  the  outside,  many 
housewives  make  no  note  of  that 
weight. 

One  of  the  popular  salad  oils  on 
the  market  has  always  been  sold  in 
tins  of  three  sizes — in  the  beginning 
they  contained  nearly  one  quart,  one- 
half  gallon,  and  one  gallon.  It  is 
still  furnished  in  three  tins  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  price  per  tin, 
but  the  sizes  have  shrunk  until  the 
formeyr  gallon  can  now  holds  two 
quarts  and  fourteen  ounces. 

If  the  contents  had  been  kept  the 
same  and  the  price  increased,  there 
would  hare  been  complaint.  Now  the 
public  buys  the  can  at  the  same 
price,  but  smaller  contents,  and  no 
questions  are  asked. 

Extra  Windshield 

PASSENGERS  in  the  rear  seat  of  an 
automobile  may  now  have  the 
same  protection  from  the  wind  as 
formerly  only  the  passengers  in  the 
front  seat  have  been  accustomed  to 
having.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  the  auxiliary  windshields 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 
Two  small  swinging  windshields  are 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  robe  rail 
on  the  back  of  the  front  seat  of  the 
car.  These  are  pivoted  so  they  mjay 
be  swung  into  whatever  position  de- 
sirable. If  the  wind  comes  "quar- 
tering" from  one  side,  they  may  be 
swung  at  whatever  angle  is  neces- 
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sary  to  protect  the  passengers,  so 
that  each  passenger  in  the  rear  seat 
will  have  a  clear  glass  windshield 
between  himself  and  the  wind 
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Pay  After  Elimination 
2%  Discount  For  Cash 

We  ship  C..O.  D.,  subject  tolnsoectlon.  When 
ordering  state  if  Clincher,  Q.D.  orS.S.  are  desired. 

ORDER  TODAY— prices  may  jump.  Full  In- 
formation on  request.  Address 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co., 

250  N.  Broad  Street.         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Id's  Best1 
Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 

-jtraaf  i  mrrnsuif^% 

"Roo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles.  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
gated, Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings, Sidinlgs,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Biok 

■Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profit; 
No. 

GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
cp  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
^45-591  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Light  Weight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  ttght~-f or  farmers  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  Jobs  In  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet — no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running,  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Runs  atany  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  Ebs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck  "it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be-, 
sides  doing  all  regular  farm^ 
work,  it  is  the  original  and  1 
successful  Binder  engine.  \ 
Saves  a  team  and  saves  the 
crop.  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.! 
Not  cheap  but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.   Engine  Book  free.1 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS" 
946  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4-to20H.P 


30  SAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  a  new 
1917  "RANGER"  bicycle.  Write 
at  one*  for  our  big  catalog  and 
special  offers.   Take  your  choice 
from  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
famous  "RANGER"  line. 
Marvelous  Improvements.  Extra- 
rdinary  values  in  our  1917  price  offers. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  without 
getting  our  latest  propositions 
and  Factory-to-Rlder  prices. 
Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and 
make  big  money  taking  orders  for 
bicycles  and  supplies.    Get  our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro- 
duce the  new  "RANGER". 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 
everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at 
half  usual  prices.      Write  Today, 
IIC  An  CYCLE  COMPANY 
mCHU  Dept.P.185,  Chicago 


WELL  "Eft"0  WELL 

(  wn  a  machine  of  your  own  Cash  or  easy 
lenns.  Many  styles -and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 
WILLIAMS  BROS..  466  W.  Sl.le  St.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


The  advertising  y 
BCSINEPS  is  thoroty  reliable. 
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Boils,  Washes  and  Sterilizes  the 

Clothes  all  at  the  same  time. 
Can  be  run  by  a  child.  A  slow, 
gentle  half  turn  of  the  cylinder 
is  plenty. 

Live  Steam  does  all  the  hard  work,  au- 
tomatically cleansing  the  clothes  without 
injuring  them.  Steaming  hot  water  ia 
rained,  down  through  the  garments.  No 
rubbing,  pounding  or  labor.  No  chem- 
icals—only ordinary  soap  is  used. 

No  complicated  mechanism  to  getoutof  order- 
Nothing  to  catch  or  tear  the  clothes.  Dirtiest 
garments  washed  perfectly  in  10  to  20  minutes. 

Write  for  full  particular*  today 
Ask,  also,  about  our  Wickless. 
Blue  Flame  Oil  Gas  Stove. 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO. 
Dept.  B.  Quincy,  111.. 


OUT  WEST  STORIES 


Let  Us  Send  You 

a  Pair  of  Beautiful  Bridal  Wreath 
(Spirea  Van  Houttei)  Bushes,  at 
Our  Expense,  with  2  Plants  of 

the  New  Oriental  Perennial  Poppies 
Thrown  In  for  Good  Measure.  See  Offer 
Below. 

The  BRIDAL.  WREATH,  as  shown 
above,  is  a  very  hardy  shrub,  growing 
and  flowering  freely  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  trimmed,  and  kept 
down  to  any  desired  height,  or  if  left 
to  itself  will  reach  a  height  of  from 
3  to  5  feet.  When  in  bloom  it  is  a  mass 
of  white  and  shows  off  very  prettily. 
This  fine  shrub  is  especially  adapted 
for  planting  in  the  ordinary  front  yard 
as  well  as  on  the  lawn  of  the  million- 
aire. 

With  the  pair  of  BRIDAL.  WREATH 
shrubs  we  will  have  our  nursery  send 
you  two  of  the  new  ORIENTAL  PER- 
ENNIAL POPPY  plants.  These  plants 
live  out  of  doors  over  winter,  and  like 
peonies  the  clumps  grow  larger  and 
larger  and  bloom  more  and  more  beau- 
tiful as  the  years  go  by.  The  flowers 
of  the  Oriental  Poppy  are  of  a  brilliant 
silky  crimson  and  are  very  nice  for  cut- 
ting for  use  in  vases.  Buds  will  open 
when  stems  are  placed  in  water  as  well 
as  if  left  to  open  on  the  plant.  The  Ori- 
ental Poppy  plants  are  new  and  scarce. 

Our  nursery  has 
been  growing  them 
since  they  were 
first  introduced  in- 
to this  country  and 
has  sold  thou- 
sands of  the  plants 
at  their  regular 
price  of  40  cents 
each.  By  a  special 
co-operative  advertising  arrangement 
with  our  nursery,  we  are  able  to  send 
you  two  of  these  beautiful  plants  with 
the  pair  of  BRIDAL  WREATH  SHRUBS, 
all  carefully  packed  and  delivered  to 
your  town,  With  plain  directions  for 
planting  and  care,  so  that  a  novice  in 
horticulture  can  easily  make  a  success 
with  them.  Just  read  our  offer,  and 
«n  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us  at 

Slanet«an«intre*win  nave   tn«  s<"Ubs  and 
•  8ent   to,  vou  at  Proper  planting 
time  in  your  locality.  ui«*iii.iu»j 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500  N.  I..  ,,  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  In'lose  50  renin,  for  wnioh  send  me  The 
I- arming  ltnsin<-s«  for  one  year,  and  as  a  gift 
a  1'alr  «>f  UrMul  Wreath  Hu-lun  and  2  of  the 
New  Oriental  I'oppieH,  to  be  Kent  at  the  proper 
time  for  planting  In  my  locality. 


Name 


Street,  R.  P.  D. 


.  State. 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
YES,  sir,"  said  "Dad"  Winters, 
"after  I  goes  to  Kegley  and  tells 
him  what  his  darn  kid  done,  Kegley 
just  laughs  and  says,  'Boys  will  be 
boys,'  and  the  next  day  that  little 
cuss  sneaks  up  behind  me  with  a 
frozen  snowball  and  wallops  me  one 
in  the  neck,  which  is  the  reason  why 
I  remark  that  the  fellow  who  said, 
'Withhold  the  club  and  spoil  the  off- 
spring' knew  whereof  he  spoke." 

For  several  moments  after  "Dad" 
ceased  speaking  the  Chair  Warmers' 
Club  preserved  a  severe  silence, 
while  the  members  moved  up  closer 
to  the  stove  and  indulged  in  fresh 
chews. 

"Well,  now,  that  idea  may  be  all 
right  as  pertains  to  kids,"  said 
"North  Pole"  Peters  at  last,  as  he 
spat  delicately  and  with  precision  on 
the  nickel  rim  of  the  stove,  "but  you 
take  it  with  animals  and  it's  differ- 
ent, as  I  had  occasion  to  learn  once 
and  remember  distinctly.  I'll  tell 
you  how  it  was." 

"North  Pole,"  who  derived  his  mon- 
iker from  the  fact  that  on  the  top  of 
his  head  but  one  brave,  lone  hair 
stood  forth  in  all  its  naked  loveliness 
on  a  vast  expanse  of  baldness,  bor- 
rowed a  fresh  chew  of  tobacco,  ele- 
vated his  feet,  and  began. 

"I  don't  suppose  any  of  you  ever 
knew  Iiill  MacQuinn,  for  this  hap- 
pened out  West,  and  besides,  was  a 
long  time  ago.  This  MacQuinn  had 
a  ranch  out  there  and  I  got  a  job 
with  him  punching  cattle.  There  was 
a  broncho  on  the  place  at  this  time 
which  was  considerable  of  a  speeder 
in  his  way,  and  we  used  to  race  him 
with  all  the  bronchos  around  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  always  won 
if  the  rider's  whip  arm  held  out. 

"You  see,  MacQuinn  got  the  nag 
from  a  bunch  of  Mexican  horse  trad- 
ers who  had  raised  him  from  a  colt, 
and  it  seems  they  formed  a  habit  of 
beatin'  the  pony  about  the  first  day 
he  was  born,  and  had  consistently 
kept  it  up  ever  since;  and  whenever 
Barbwire,  which  was  the  critter's 
name,  didn't  toe  the  scratch,  the 
Greasers  would  grab  a  fence  picket 
and  break  it  over  his  system  in  five 
equal  pieces. 

"Of  course,  with  some  beasts  it 
might  have  been  different,  but  Barb- 
wire  got  so  used  to  it,  and  his  back 
became  so  cussed  tough,  that  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  wallopings,  and 
when  Mac  bought  him  he  had  reached 
that  hilarious  stage  where  no  one 
could  get  anything  out  of  him  with- 
out bustin'  him  a  couple  times  with 
an  ax  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  hear- 
in'. 

"But  the  critter  did  have  the  speed, 
and  as  I  said,  if  the  rider  could  fan 
him  long  enough,  he  would  burn  up 
the  distance  remarkable. 

"Well,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  came  the  first  annual  fair  of 
Tomahawk  County,  and  what  did  Mac 
do  but  get  it  into  his  bean  to  enter 
Barbwire  in  the  big  free-for-all 
sweepstake.  Yes,  sir,  that's  what  he 
done,  and  when  the  entry  opened  he 
took  me  and  we  went  over  to  Lucky 
Strike,  the  county  seat,  with  the 
dough.  Fifty  good  hard  beans  it  cost 
to  get  an  admission  into  that  speed- 
fest,  but  it  was  worth  the  chance, 
anyway,  as  it  was  only  one  heat, 
and  carried  a  purse  of  two  thousand. 
Yep,  they  done  things  up  right  in 
them  days. 

"  'Bob,'  said  the  old  man  to  me,  'I 
Believe  we  can  pull  down  that  kale  if 
no  better  plugs  than  these  show  up. 
Barbwire  has  beaten  all  of  them  al- 
ready, and  I  believe  he  can  do  it 
again.' 

"  'Yes,'  I  answered  thoughtful,  'but 
remember  he  beat  them  only  on  quar- 
ter and  half-mile  dashes,  and  this  is 
for  five  quarters,  which  is  a  whole 
lot  different.' 

"  'How  different?'  asked  Mac. 

"  'It's  like  this,'  I  replied,  'Barb- 
wire will  run  just  as  long  as  the 
jockey's  arm  holds  out,  and  then, 
good  night!  Well,  you  remember,  he's 
only  run  three  half-mile  races,  and 


Won  on  the  Stretch 
By  Earl  H.  Emmons 

he  nearly  lost  two  of  them  because 
the  Jockey  couldn't  keep  up  the  pace. 
Now,  therefore,  where  you  going  to 
get  a  rider  who  can  apply  the  osteo- 
pathic treatment  for  a  mile  and  a 
quarter?' 

"  'Why,  that  ain't  such  a  awful 
stunt,'  said  Mac.  'I  could  do  it  my- 
self.' 

"  'Sure,  sure,  but  you  weigh  two 
hundred  and  fifty  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  you.' 

"  'That's  so,'  answered  Mac,  'I 
never  thought  of  that.' 

"  'It's  a  terrible  and  astonishin' 
thing,'  I  went  on,  'to  stick  on  the  top 
of  a  streakin'  cayuse  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
play  the  "Anvil  Chorus"  on  the  plug's 
hindquarters  at  every  jump.' 

"  'How  about  you?'  asked  Mac  sud- 
den-like. 'You're  as  tough  as  they 
make  'em.' 

"  'I'm  not  much  overweight.*  I  said, 
'but  I'm  not  durable  enough  in  the 
arms.' 

"  'Well,  it's  a  week  before  the  race,' 
replied  Mac.  'Suppose  you  practice 
up  and  see  what  you  can  do.' 

"Now,  I  never  used  that  'spare  the 
rod'  thing  as  my  motto,  and  wasn't 
much  of  a  fellow  to  indulge  in  a 
whole  lot  of  massage  treatment  with 
animals,  so  I  started  in  sort  of  easy 
and  gentle  with  Barbwire,  intendin' 
to  try  and  coax  a  little  speed  out  of 
him  with  sugar  and  kind  words  in- 
stead of  cuss  talk  and  clubs.  The 
first  time  I  tried  that  program  I  was 
surprised  at  the  astonishin'  results. 
Barbwire  just  stood  still  a  minute 
lookin'  puzzled  and  sad,  then  he 
turned  his  head  sudden,  bit  me  in  the 
leg,  tossed  me  over  his  head  into  a 
fence,  and  walked  off  filled  with 
gloom. 

"I  didn't  ride  any  more  that  day, 
but  the  next  morning  I  saddled  the 
cayuse,  mounted  the  leather  with  a 
club  in  one  hand  and  a  deep,  dark 
grouch  tinctured  with  revenge  in  the 
other,  and  we  went  the  first  half  in 
0:32.  Then  I  got  tired,  and  we  fin- 
ished the  course  we  had  staked  off 
in  two  minutes  and  a  half. 

"Of  course,  this  was  discouragin' 
to  some  extent,  but  I  stuck  with  it, 
and  the  day  before  the  race  I  used 
two  clubs  and  went  a  mile  in  1:20, 
then  I  fell  off  from  exhaustion  and 
Barbwire  never  did  finish. 

"That  made  me  sick  and  down- 
hearted, as  it  were,  and  Mac  wasn't 
feelin'  any  too  well  himself,  and 
when  we  went  over  to  Lucky  Strike 
the  next  day  and  discovered  that  a 
dark  horse  named  Golddust  had  but- 
ted into  the  game,  we  felt  grieved 
and  hurt,  and  wished  we  were  dead, 
but  of  course,  there  was  no  way  out 
of  it  except  by  losing  the  entry  fee, 
so  Mac  said  we  might  as  well  take  a 
chance  anyhow,  and  pray  by  the 
shade  of  Mercury  that  my  arm  would 
last  to  the  finish. 

"There  was  nothing  to  do  until 
time  for  the  big  race  in  the  after- 
noon, as  Barbwire  didn't  belong  to 
that  class  of  rowdy-dows  that  require 
a  couple  of  wet  nurses  and  a  cham- 
bermaid. If  any  valet  had  tried  to 
wrap  bandages  around  his  knuckles 
or  dress  him  in  a  bathrobe  or  braid 
ribbons  in  his  tail,  Barbwire  would 
have  been  so  surprised  he  would  have 
kicked  his  attendant's  remains  all 
over  the  distant  horizon,  so  we  just 
tied  him  to  a  post  out  behind  a  barn 
and  started  out  to  take  in  the  shows. 

"We  saw  three  or  four  punk  enter- 
tainments, I  guess,  before  we  come 
to  Kid  Keno,  and  right  away  I  got 
a  fine  idea.  Keno  was  a  little  duffer 
who  claimed  to  have  been  a  'pug'  of 
a  whole  lot  of  account  in  his  day,  and 
now  he  was  givin'  exhibitions  with 
the  punchin'  bag  and  takin'  on  all 
comers  to  teach  them  the  manly  art 
of  fallin'  easy. 

"  'There's   the   guy   to   ride  that 


leather-backed  son  of  Satan,'  I  said 
to  Mac,  as  soon  as  I  seen  the  little 
man  perform,  and  I  started  toward 
the  back  of  the  tent. 

"'What  d'yu  mean?'  asked  Mac,  as 
he  trailed  along  behind. 

"  'Did  you  see  the  arms  on  the 
gink?'  I  asked.  'He's  a  boxer,  and  is 
used  to  standin'  up  and  fannin'  his 
wings  all  day.  He's  the  guy  to  wal- 
lop that  cayuse  under  the  wire  if 
anybody  is.' 

"'By  gee,  you're  right!'  replied 
Mac,  and  we  descended  upon  Keno 
and  Mac  put  up  the  proposition. 

"Keno  seemed  to  think  Mac  was 
kiddin'  him  at  first,  and  he  acted  du- 
bious as  if  he  didn't  know  whether  to 
laugh  at  the  old  man  or  hit  me,  but 
after  a  while  he  tumbled,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  the  particulars  and 
how  much  they  was  in  it. 
"'Can  you  ride?'  asked  Mac. 
"  'I  never  have  yet,'  said  the  Kid, 
'but  I  guess  I  could.' 

" 'Howlin'  cats!"  I  yelled.  'He'll 
need  both  hands  to  hold  on,  unless 
he's  tied  to  the  cayuse.' 

"  'That's  the  idea,'  said  Mac.  'That's 
the  idea.  We'll  tie  him  on,  and  then 
he  can  use  both  hands  to  the  club.' 

"Keno  didn't  seem  to  take  to  that 
idea  with  any  great  amount  of  en- 
thusiasm, but  at  last  he  consented  to 
take  a  chance,  and  him  and  Mac 
made  terms. 

"It  was  clouded  up  considerable 
when  we  came  out  of  the  tent,  and 
the  air  smelled  a  lot  like  rain,  but  we 
was  so  full  of  joy  and  rapture  at  the 
bright  outlook  of  things  generally 
that  we  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
the  weather. 

"  'Why,  that  fellow  could  play  the 
stick  for  twenty  miles,'  said  Mac,  real 
jovial,  but  he  had  never  tried  it  him- 
self. I  had,  and  as  I  knew  I  was  no 
weakling,  all  I  was  hoping  was  that 
the  guy  would  just  last  to  the  finish. 

"I  noticed  that  it  was  a  good  deal 
colder  when  we  saddled  the  plug  up 
and  got  ready  for  the  race,  and  also 
there  was  a  big  bank  of  tough-look- 
in'  clouds  over  in  the  northwest  and 
thunder  occasionally,  but  of  course, 
nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  could 
stop  the  big  event. 

"Keno  was  on  time  all  right,  and 
after  we  put  him  on  the  nag  we  got 
a  rope  and  tied  him  there  so  tight  he 
couldn't  have  been  lifted  without 
bringing  the  horse  with  him.  I'm 
glad  he  never  thought  of  the  plug 
fallin'  down.  Then,  when  everything 
was  fisred,  we  give  the  Kid  some  final 
instructions  on  how  to  get  away, 
handed  him  a  good,  stout  club,  and 
led  him  out. 

"There  must  have  been  ten  thou- 
sand people  in  the  stands  that  day, 
and  when  we  come  on  the  track  just 
about  ten  thousand  of  them  rose  up 
and  gave  us  the  merry  ha!  ha!  but 
they  didn't  know  Barbwire,  and  it 
just  goes  to  show  that  where  ignor- 
ance is  bliss  it's  a  shame  to  get  wise. 

"While  they  were  warmin'  up  I 
got  a  good  look  at  Golddust,  the  dark 
horse,  and  somehow  with  all  our 
well-laid  plans  I  felt  nervous  and 
wished  I  was  home.  Golddust  was 
a  long,  rangy  bay,  with  a  shiny  coat 
and  a  coon  jockey  dressed  in  white 
pants  and  a  yellow  silk  shirt,  while 
our  horse  looked  like  he  needed  a 
haircut  and  shave,  and  besides  he 
had  been  rolling  in  mud.  The  other 
nags  I  knew,  and  it  was  a  cinch 
Barbwire  could  leave  them  so  fast 
they  would  look  like  they  was  tied  to 
a  brick  barn,  and  it  would  be  a  dead 
sure  thing  for  us  if  only  the  'pug's' 
arm  held  out,  and  also  if  the  dark 
horse  didn't  get  too  previous. 

"They  scored  up  and  down  several 
times  before  getting  away,  and  when 
I  saw  the  way  Keno  was  picking  the 
openings  and  handling  things  gener- 
ally, I  cheered  up  remarkable.  He 
got  his  quickness  from  the  ring,  I 
suppose,  and  he  caught  onto  the  new 
game  so  fast  that  anybody  would 
think  he  was  an  old  hand  at  it  if  they 
hadn't  seen  the  rope. 

"Then,  as  they  turned  and  came 
down  the  stretch,  every  horse  was  in 
Continued  on  Page  126 
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Saving  the  Tomato  Crop 

How  to  Overcome  the  Rhizoctonia  Blight 


T*HE  disease  of  tomatoes  known  in 
the    Northwest    under  various 
oames   as   blight,   yellows,  yellow 
blight  or  western  blight,  is  due  to 
sterile  fungus,  rhizoctonia,  which 
s  upon  the  roots  of  the  affected 
nts.    The  symptoms  and  effects 
the  disease  are  as  follows: 
HE   AERIAL   PARTS   OF  THE 
LANT — Dwarfing  or  reduction  in 
e  of  the  entire  plant;  the  produc- 
n  of  the  rosette  type  of  growth; 
coloration  of  the  foliage;  curling 
rolling  of  the  leaflets;  reduction 
size  of  the  fruit  and  premature 
"pening  or  failure  to  set  any  fruits; 
'ting  and  death  of  the  entire  crop. 
ON"   THE   ROOTS— A  network  of 
rown  fungous  filaments  upon  the 
rface  of  the  roots;  the  occurrence 
black  nodules  or  masses  (sclero- 
)  at  various  points  upon  the  roots ; 
e  presence  of  dead  corroded  areas 
esions)  upon  the  roots   or  basal 
rtion  of  the  stem;  the  death  of 
ts  from  the  tip  backward;  an  ab- 
ormal   production   of  adventitious 
brous  roots. 

The  parasite  is  present  only  on  the 
ots  or  basal  portion  of  the  stem, 
d  the  symptoms  shown  by  the  fo- 
iage  are  only  an  indirect  effect  of 
e  parasite.    The  disease  may  be 
barely  evident  or  sufficiently  severe 
to  kill  the  affected  plants.   The  same 
fungus  causes  the  "damping-off"  of 
'seed  lings. 

CONTROL — The  habits  of  the  cau- 
sal fungus  must  be  taken  into  con-" 
sideration  in  methods  of  control. 
Rhizoctonia  is  common  in  many  soils 
and  attacks  many  wild  plants  and 
cultivated  crops.  It  has  been  noted 
during  the  past  two  years  as  the 
cause  of  serious  disease  in  potatoes, 
beans,  beets,  peas,  cucumbers,  pep- 
pers and  strawberries.  Infected  seed 
potatoes  are  undoubtedly  .responsi- 
ble for  many  cases  of  serious  soil  in- 
fection. 

Cultural  practices  must  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  control  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  the  following  suggestions 
are  offered  for  the  guidance  of  grow- 
ers: 

L  Use  clean  soil  free  from  rhizoc- 
tonia for  the  growth  of  tomato  plants 


if  they  are  to  be  transplanted;  or,  if 
the  soil  is  infected,  use  some  method 
of  sterilization. 

2.  Avoid  ground  upon  which  po- 
tatoes have  been  grown  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years.  Give  atten- 
tion to  the  possible  occurrence  of  the 
disease  upon  some  other  crop  that 
might  have  infected  the  soil.  Cereals 
and  othej  grasses  are  never  attacked 
by  rhizoctonia. 

3.  Practice  a  culture  that  will  sup- 
ply the  growing  plants  with  an 
abundance  of  moisture.  Lack  of 
moisture  increases  the  severity  of 
the  disease,  since  the  fungus  is  con- 
stantly cutting  down  the  supply  of 
absorbing  roots  and  so  making  it 
more  difficult  for  the  plant  to  obtain 
sufficient  water.  Good  cultivation  for 
the  aeration  of  the  soil  is  also  an  im- 
portant factor. 

4.  Use  a  liberal  amount  Of  fertil- 
izer (barnyard  manure)  so  as  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  plants; 
and,  if  the  soil  is  known  to  be  acid, 
use  lime  also. 

5.  In  transplanting  to  the  field,  do 
not  set  the  plants  too  shallow.  Deep 
setting  gives  a  greater  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  adventitious 
fibrous  roots  to  take  the  places  of 
those  killed  by  the  fungus.  It  may 
even  be  advisable  to  set  the  plants  in 
shallow  trenches  and  gradually  fill 
around  them  with  successive  culti- 
vations. 

6.  Growing  the  plants  in  the  field, 
to  avoid  transplanting,  is  sometimes 
of  value.  Injury  to  the  root  system 
in  transplanting  does  not  allow  the 
entrance  of  the  fungus,  but  retards 
the  development  of  the  young  plant, 
without  affecting  the  advance  of  the 
fungus.  Carefully  transplanted 
plants  that  suffer  little  or  no  check 
in  their  growth  are  more  likely  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  fungus. 

7.  In  case  a  soil  infection  of  a 
field  is  suspected,  early  fall  plowing 
with  frequent  cultivation  is  suggest- 
ed. It  seems  probable  that  the  aera- 
tion of  the  soil  by  frequent  cultiva- 
tion lessens  the  amount  of  the  fun- 
gus that  will  remain  alive.  Some 
growers  have  used  this  practice  with 
excellent  results. 


Some  Timely  Farm  Tips 


Go  Awful  Easy 

If  EEX  disappointment  is  likely  to  be 
r  experienced  by  farmers  who 
plant  a  greatly  increased  acreage  to 
Babbages  in  1917,  even  tho  present 
■rices  have  reached  the  unprece- 
dented level  of  $150  to  $175  a  ton.  It 
yt  repeatedly  occurred  that  periods 
high  prices  in  certain  crops  are 
wed  by  seasons  in  which  the 
e  product  may  be  a  "drug  on  the 
ket." 

ring  to  the  possibility   of  loss 
disease,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
her   conditions   and   prices  in 
the  beginner  in  cabbage  cul- 
should  not  risk  too  much  in 
r  to  get  a  share  of  the  cabbage 
ts. 

Only  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
w  cabbage  successfully,  based  on 
rience  and  a  kaowledge  of  the 
and  who  have  good  marketing 
ities  should  think  seriously  of 
ing  a  larger  acreage,  it  is  be- 
jeved. 

Dakota  Cooperatife  Creameries 

THE  seventy-eight  creameries 
r  operating  in  South  Dakota  in 
1916,  forty  were  cooperative,  twenty- 
pix  were  Individually  owned,  and 
iwelve  were  stock  companies.  Fifty 
•er  cent  of  the  cream  produced  in 
•he  State  was  shipped  to  outside 
Breameries: 

I  This  outside  sale  of  cream  is  a 
Rendition  that  should  be  overcome  to 
pome  extent  since  the  creamery  ca- 
pacity in  the  State  Is  sufficient  to 
Care  for  a  Jars?';  percentage  of  the 
Miounr  shipped  out.  The  coopera- 
Bre  creamery  succeeds  in  communi- 


ties where  the  farmers  are  good  co- 
operators;  otherwise  the  individual- 
ly owned  type  of  creamery  seems  to 
succeed  better.  As  the  State  grows 
older  and  farmers  become  more  in- 
tensively engaged  in  dairying,  they 
will  realize  that  a  cooperative  cream- 
ery is  the  one  that  will  bring  them 
the  greatest  returns  for  their  prod- 
uct, providing  there  is  enough  pro- 
duction in  the  community  to  mini- 
mize the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Time  to  Apply  Lime 

THE  best  time  to  apply  lime  is 
probably  during  the  preparation 
of  the  seedbed  for  corn.  The  thoro 
cultivation  of  this  crop  mixes  the 
lime  'with  the  upper  soil.  Lime 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  surface 
and  immediately  plowed  under,  as 
this  tends  to  place  it  too  far  from 
the  surface  where  it  is  needed. 
Neither  should  the  caustic  forms  (hy- 
drated  lime  and  quicklime)  be  ap- 
plied in  connection  with  the  manure 
or  fertilizers.  It  is  better  to  plow 
the  manure  under  and  put  the  lime 
on  top  of  the  soil.  In  case  the  ma- 
nure is  desired  for  top-dressing,  the 
lime  should  be  worked  into  the  soil 
at  least  two  weeks  previous  to  the 
application  of  manure.  Likewise  it 
Is  well  to  apply  the  lime  some  time 
previous  to  commercial  fertilizers. 


Now  that  the  farmer  is  the  man 
most  in  the  public  eye,  why  not  make 
a  resolution  to  keep  posted  on  the 
new  things  in  agriculture — to  read 
more,  and  act  oftener  on  the  facts 
gathered  In  reading? 


The  Eyes  of  America 

Turned  on  Her  Farmers 


last  the  A  merican  farmer  oc- 
cupies his  rightful  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  -world.  Manufac- 
turers, merchants,  bankers  and  city 
dwellers  of  all  hinds  heretofore  have 
taken  their  food  for  granted  and 
have  overlooked  the  man  behind 
the  plow — the  man  who  feeds  them. 

Conditions  today  are  such  that  the 
producer  of  foodstuffs  is  recognized 
as  the  mightiest  force — not  only  in 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  but  in  the 
very  existence  of  nations  and  their 
peoples. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  has  shown  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  be  on  a  high  moral 
plane  as  well  as  holding  an  import- 
ant industrial  place  is  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  taken  advantage  of  conditions 
to  extort  unreasonable  prices  from 
his  fellow  Americans.  He  has  pa- 
triotically increased  his  production 
in  order  to  prevent  famine  prices 
instead  of  keeping  production  down 
to  force  prices  up. 

He  has  shamed  the  food  speculator 
— though  unfortunately  his  example 
has  not  been  followed  by  all  manu- 
facturers— particularly  among  the 
makers  of  so-called  luxuries;  though 


many  big  manufacturers  in  this 
country  have  followed  the  farmer's 
lead. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  cases 
among  those  who  have  kept  faith  is 
that  of  the  makers  of  Coca-Cola. 
In  spite  of  the  enormously  high 
price  of  cane  sugar — the  principal  in- 
gredient of  Coca-Cola — and  in  spite 
of  the  higher  cost  of  its  other  in- 
gredients the  Coca-Cola  Company 
have  not  raised  the  price  to  con- 
sumers nor  lowered  the  quality  of 
that  delicious  and  refreshing  bever- 
age one  iota.  Like  the  farmers  they 
have  kept  faith  with  the  people  to 
their  own  cost. 

Perhaps  the  lessons  of  fair-dealing 
and  helpfulness  that  the  heads  of 
that  institution  learned  as  boys  on 
the  farm  (for  they  are  products  of 
the  soil)  have  strengthened  them 
to  stand  firm  in  this  crisis.  So  let 
us  remember  that  the  beverage 
Coca-Cola,  known  as  the  National 
Beverage  because  of  its  great  popu- 
larity, has  proved  itself  indeed  na- 
tional by  doing  its  bit  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  living. 


erican  fence 


Woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Big,  full  gauge 
wires — full  weight — full 

length  rolls.  Superior  quality 
galvanizing— proof  against  hardest 
weather  conditions. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts  last  a  life- 
time. Hold  fence  secure  against  all 
conditions. 

Sent  Free— Our  Book,  "How  to  Build  a  Fence." 
Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Cleveland  Denver 


Chicago       New  York  Pittsburgh 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition 
The  Supreme  Award  of  Merit 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  appears  in  Th°  F*™"f 
Business.  When  answering  these  advertisements  >Pleas9 
say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business. 
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Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
lor  grain  from  the  American  Conti- 
nent. The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  at  over  $2  per  bu.  offers 
great  profits  to  the  farmer.  Canada's  In- 
vitation is  therefore  especially  attractive. 
She  wants  settlers  to  make  money  and 
happy,  prosperous  homes  for  themselves 
by  helping  her  raiseTrnmense  wheat  crops 

You  Can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices  During  manv 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels 
to  the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing The  eic.ll.nt  RraMef  full  of  nutrition  arc  the  only  food  required 
for  baef  or  dairy  purpose!.  Good  echooU,  churchei.  market,  con- 
venient, climatfl  excellent. 

There  li  now  an  extra  demand  for  farm  laborer!  to  replace  the  many 
younx  men  who  have  volunteered  for  wrvlce  In  war  The  govern- 
ment is  11  re  mm:  fannere  to  put  extra  acraafra  Into  (rain.  Write  for 
literature  and  particular!  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of 
Immigration.  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON.  112  West  Adam;  Street.  Oicagn.  lUmoii 
J  M  MacLACHLAN,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bids..  Indianipolit,  InJ. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Secoad  Street.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 

Canadian  Government  Agents. 


182,738 

LONE  SCOUTS 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Brort2e) 


SECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


In  80  Weeks  182,738  Boys 
have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 

"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  it  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name.  Lone  Scout/' 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  incorporated  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  In  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Scout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25,  1915. 

I The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  for  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide, including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or-  , 
ganization  in  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  in  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  is:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  in  which  Instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.    "Lone  Scout"  is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,  25  cents  four  months,  75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  in  his  Scout  work  he  Is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate   Badges,   and   these    Degrees   make   up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lo'dge.    A  mem- 
ber in  this  Lodge  is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  it  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Una  Scout 
Indian 


'CUT  OUT  HERE ' 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

CHIEF  TOTEM.  500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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Some  Table  Economics 

Use  Left-overs,  Save  Fuel  and  Labor 


^UMEROUS  palatable  combina- 
tions of  two  or  more  food  ma- 
terials which  can  be  prepared  by  the 
housewife  with  but  little  trouble  in 
themselves  will  supply  the  major 
part  of  a  well-chosen  meal.  Such 
combinations  should  be  used  very 
frequently  to  simplify  and  make 
more  economical  the  serving  of  a  ra- 
tional diet  for  the  family.  Combin- 
ing left-overs  into  a  palatable  dish, 
for  example,  effects  a  considerable 
saving  in  material,  in  fuel,  and  in  the 
labor  of  preparing  meals  and  of 
cleaning  cooking  utensils  and  dishes. 
Good  use  thus  is  made  of  food  which 
might  otherwise  be  wasted,  when  one 
dish  is  prepared,  cooked  and  han- 
dled, instead  of  several. 

The  character  of  any  one  of  the 
daily  meals  should  be  determined  by 
that  of  the  other  meals  that  are 
served.  A  light  breakfast  and  a  light 
supper  or  luncheon,  for  instance, 
usually  make  desirable  a  heavier 
dinner.  In  some  families  the  prefer- 
ence may  be  for  a  hearty  breakfast 
and  dinner  and  a  very  light  supper, 
and  so  on  thru  a  considerable  range 
of  individual  tastes.  If  the  meal  is 
to  be  a  light  one,  the  combination 
dish,  together  witli  the  bread  and  but- 
ter which  usually  accompany  Ameri- 
can meals,  may  be  all  that  is  wished. 
If  the  combination  dish  forms  the 
central  part  of  a  heartier  meal,  it  is 
in  accordance  with  our  usual  food 
customs  to  serve  with  it,  in  addition 
to  bread  and  butter,  such  foods  as 
garden  vegetables,  fruits  (fresh  or 
cooked),  and  simple  desserts.  Good 
planning  necessitates  in  the  princi- 
pal meals  of  the  day  such  variety  as 
has  been  suggested,  in  order  that  all 
the  varied  nutritive  substances  which 
the  body  requires  may  be  supplied. 

The  following  are  some  sugges- 
tions for  a  few  of  the  many  nu- 
tritious combination  dishes  which 
may  be  prepared  without  too  much 
trouble  from  staple  food  materials 
and  common  "left-overs,"  and  for 
other  foods  which  can  accompany 
them  to  make  a  well-rounded  meal. 
Every  housekeeper,  of  course,  will 
have  a  special  liking  for  certain 
dishes  and  combinations: 

Spaghetti  or  macaroni  or  rice 
cooked  with  tomato,  onion  or  green 
pepper,  and  cheese,  or  cheese  sauce, 
served  with  white,  graham  or  whole- 
wheat bread  and  butter,  and  stewed 
or  sliced  fruit  and  simple  cookies. 

Boiled  rice  baked  (scalloped),  with 
minced  left-over  meat,  chipped  beef, 
or  fresh  or  canned  fish,  served  with 
beet,  dandelion  or  other  greens, 
dressed  with  peanut,  olive,  cotton- 
seed or  other  table  oil,  with  vinegar 
and  lemon  juice  enough  to  flavor  the 
dressing,  and  wheat,  corn  or  rye 
bread  and  honey. 

Boiled  rice  scrambled  with  eggs, 
served  with  a  succulent  vegetable 
such  as  stewed  tomatoes,  canned 
corn,  green  peas  or  beans,  and  bread 
and  butter  and  nuts  and  raisins  or 
other  dried  fruits. 


Green  peas  and  canned  salmon 
with  white  (i.  e.,  thickened  milk) 
sauce,  served  with  corn  bread  and 
sirup. 

Meat  pie  (meat  from  inexpensive 
cuts)  or  fish  pie  with  Hour  or  potato 
crust,  served  with  turnips,  carrots, 
onions  or  parsnips,  and  biscuits  and 
butter,  with  Jam  or  Jelly  or  hot 
chocolate. 

Mashed  potato  with  creamed  cod- 
fish (i.  e.,  cream  sauce  containing  a 
little  salt  codfish),  served  with  let- 
tuce with  oil  and  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice  dressing,  and  crackers  and 
cheese  or  peanut  butter  sandwiches. 

Meat  stew  (inexpensive  cuts  or  left- 
overs), with  turnips  or  other  vegeta- 
bles, including  left-overs,  and  with 
rice  in  the  stew  or  flour  or  cornmeal 
dumplings;  or  fish  chowder  made 
from  fresh,  canned  or  dried  fish, 
crackers,  skimmilk,  and  onion, 
served  with  bread  and  butter,  and 
fresh  or  stewed  fruit. 

Boiled  dinner  (corned  beef  or 
corned  mutton  cooked  with  fresh 
vegetables,  as  potatoes,  turnips,  car- 
rots, etc.),  served  with  bread  and 
butter,  and  apple  or  other  fruit  and 
bread  crumb  pudding. 

Cowpeas  boiled  with  pork  and  com- 
bined with  boiled  rice,  served  with  a 
green  Vegetable  or  vegetable  salad, 
and  honey,  brown  sugar,  maple  sugar 
or  date  sandwiches. 

Beans  baked  with  pork  or  bacon, 
served  with  Boston  brown  bread  and 
butter,  and  tart  apple  sauce  and 
cookies. 

Bean  and  cheese  roast  (a  mixture 
of  cooked  beans  and  cheese  prepared 
and  seasoned  like  a  meat  loaf),  with 
tomato  sauce  or  brown  gravy,  served 
with  sweet  potatoes,  and  bread  and 
butter,  and  sliced  orange  and  banana 
or  other  fruit. 


Movies  in  Colorado  Schools 

£OLORADO  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  most  up-to-date  educational 
methods  of  the  times.  The  use  of 
moving  pictures  in  education  has 
been  gradually  introduced  in  the 
leading  educational  centers  of  the 
East,  where  they  are  proving  very 
effective.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Colo-, 
rado  has  turned  her  attention  to  this 
new  and  interesting  form  of  instruc- 
tion, and  some  very  efficient  and 
commendable  work  is  being  done  in 
the  high  schools  at  Lamar,  Pueblo, 
Central  City,  Eaton,  Sterling  and  at 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Col- 
lins. 

The  United  States  Government  and 
the  leading  manufacturing  concerns 
of  the  country  supply  the  films  free 
of  cost  to  the  schools,  the  only  cost 
incurred  being  the  installation  of  a 
moving  picture  projector  on  which 
to  show  them,  and  the  expressage  on 
the  films.  Four  films  are  supplied 
each  week,  and  if  a  town  is  on  a  cir- 
cuit, where  the  film  can  be  kept  mov- 
ing to  a  new  place  of  exhibition,  one- 
way expressage  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. 


Date   1917 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name   Age. 

Town   State  

S     Bt.  No..  P.  O.,  or  R.  F.  D  


<J[You  can  very  often  get  some  good  sug- 
gestions out  of  the  adverlising  in  The 
Farming  Business.  Read  the  advertise- 
ments carefully.   They  are  meant  for  you. 


To  Our  Loyal  Volunteers: 

Nearly  two  thousand  men  have  volunteered  to  join  with  me  in 
enlisting  in  the  United  States  Army  for  the  present  war.  I  have 
to  report  to  you  that  the  United  States  Government  has  decided 
upon  a  Selective  Conscription  form,  and  there  is  no  law  under 
which  our  regiments  may  be  accepted.  I  consider  it  a  high  compli- 
ment that  so  many  have  been  willing  to  go  with  me  and  regret 
that  we  will  be  separated.  I  would  recommend  that  you  join  your 
State  National  Guard  rather  than  be  forced  to  serve  your  country 
thru  conscription. 

Truly, 


Chicago,  May  9th,  1917. 
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REDUC 
LIVIN 

EXPEND 
.WITH 

SURECR0P5 
GARDEN 


•NJOY  Vegetables  ever 
'  own  garden.    A  smal 
will  keep  you  supplied  if  planted  with 

Sure-crop  Seeds. 

Did  you  ever  consider  why  Northern  Grown 
Vegetables  have  a  superior  flavor  and  grow 
more  vigorously? 

Our  New  Illustrated  Seed  Book 
explains  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  gardening. 

Our  Special  Gift  Box  Offer 
will  prove  a  pleasant  surprise  to  our  custo- 
mers. Both  free.  Write  today. 
Send  50c  for  17  laree  packets,  different  varieties 
especially  selected  Vegetable  Seeds  and  a  good 
assortment  Flower  Seeds  for  an  Ideal  garden,  all 
postpaid. 

Farmer  Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 

118  First  Avenue,        Faribault,  Minn. 


1842 


The  Seventy- Fifth 
Anniversary  of 


1917 


LIGHT  DRAFT 
PLOWS 

Built  for  the  Field  Test. 

Three-Qua tiers  of  a  Century  of  "Knowing 
How"  Hammered  Into  Every 
One  of  Them, 

The  product  of  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  has 
always  been  noted  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
great  strength  and  ease  of  operation.  It  was  upon 
such  a  basis  that  the  founders  of  this  business  made 
their  implements,  established  their  reputation,  and 
built  their  factory.  It  is  upon  the  same  foundation 
that  the  business  has  been  carried  on  to  this  day, 
and  in  1917  we  celebrate  our  Diamond  Jubilee;  75 
years  of  practical  experience  gained  through  con- 
stantly striving  to  provide  for  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  three  generations  of  American  farmers. 

For  an  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  have 
met  the  demand,  and  today  we  operate  the  largest 
and  oldest  permanently  established  plow  factory  in 
the  whole  world.    "It's  the  way  we  build  them." 


Light  Draft  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and 
Cultivators  are  made  in  all  types  and  sizes, 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  sections,  and 
are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

We  also  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Trac- 
tion Engine  Plows  produced,  and  we  have  a  special 
catalog  devoted  to  these  famous  plows. 

The  P*£G>  Little  Genius 
Engine  Gang  Plow 

was  the  most  popular  plow  shown  at  all  points  on 
the  1916  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 

We  will  send  P  &  O  Catalogs  to  any  address. 
While  P  &  O  Implements  are  sold  only  through 
established  implement  dealers,  we  welcome  corres- 
pondence from  farmers  in  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company 

Canton,  Illinois 

Kansas  Cry  Dallas  Minneapolis 

Omaha  Portland  (Ore.)  St.  Louis 

Sioox  Falls     Spokane       Denver   Oklahoma  City 


PILLING— 
PON 


r.pon.  bring 
Me  sarin. 
lUotlars  1S< 


TOOLS 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PR0FIT8 

Capon*  grow  twloe  a*  large  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed  and 
bring  twice  the  price  per  pound. 

Complete  *et  of  reliable,  Pr*°* 
Meal,  ea*T-toa«e  Capon  Tools 
—fall,  illoAtrat ed  in  At  ruction* 
Included.    Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Pa. 


pilling  *  son  co..  Phiu. 

Hend  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


OUT  WEST  STORIES 
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line,  Barbwire  second  from  the  pole, 
and  when  they  passed  under  the 
wire  a  shot  rang  out,  and  they  were 
off  in  a  bunch. 

"At  the  same  instant  a  large  wet 
drop  of  ice  water  hit  me  in  the  neck, 
and  I  saw  the  storm  was  coming  up 
fast.  Then  I  climbed  up  on  the  fence 
and  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  ponies. 

"Keno  seemed  a  little  rattled  when 
they  first  lit  out,  and  used  his  hands 
to  hold  on,  and  before  he  had  taken  a 
hundred  steps  Barbwire  began  to 
slow  up.  drop  behind,  and  look  sur- 
prised while  Golddust  shot  into  the 
lead  and  stayed.  Then  all  at  once 
Keno  remembered,  and  the  whole- 
hearted, enthusiastic  wallop  he  land- 
ed on  that  old  cayuse  filled  him  with 
so  much  joy  he  seemed  to  say,  'Ah, 
now,  we're  down  to  business!'  and 
before  the  quarter  was  reached  he 
was  up  in  the  bunch  again,  with 
Keno  yelling  in  his  ear  and  playing 
the  club  like  a  man  nailing  shin- 
gles. 

"As  they  came  down  the  stretch 
our  horse  was  up  showing  his  speed 
and  had  left  the  field  behind,  but 
Golddust  still  was  a  good  two  lengths 
ahead,  and  traveling  strong.  When 
they  hit  the  three-quarter  pole,  Barb- 
wire was  right  up  against  the  dark 
horse's  hip.  At  seven-eighths  our 
horse  was  a  nose  ahead,  and  when 
they  hit  the  mile  Golddust  was  three 
lengths  behind,  and  the  coon  jockey 
began  to  turn  white. 

"They  rounded  the  last  curve  with 
Barbwire  still  going  and  Keno  beat- 
ing it  off  in  six-eight  time  and  then 
—all  at  once  I  saw  the  jockey  bring 
the  club  down  extra  hard.  Barbwire 
gave  a  mighty  leap  in  reply,  but  the 
gad  had  snapped  off  close  to  the  Kid's 
hand. 

"For  a  minute  I  felt  so  weak  I 
thought  I'd  faint,  and  had  to  lean 
up  against  Mac  for  support.  I  saw 
Barbwire  slacken  his  speed  and  look 
around  in  Keno's  face  as  if  askin' 
what  fell  had  gone  wrong.  The 
dark  horse  rushed  up  and  shot  into 
the  lead.    And  then  the  storm  broke. 

"I  felt  so  bad  I  didn't  care  if  a 
cyclone  struck,  but  the  next  instant 


I  saw  something  which  made  me 
stretch  my  neck  and  yelp.  The  storm 
was  one  of  that  kind  which  gets  a 
big  wind  behind  it  and  tears  along  in 
streaks,  and  it  broke  right  behind 
Barbwire.  Not  rain.  It  was  too  cold 
for  that.  It  was  hail,  great  big,  beau- 
tiful hailstones  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  and  the  first  one  to  fall  hit 
Barbwire  such  a  plunk  that  he  near- 
ly jumped  out  of  the  saddle.  It  was 
a  lucky  jump,  for  the  wind  kept  risin' 
and  the  storm  was  tearin'  right  down 
the  stretch  and  playin'  the  devil's 
tattoo  on  that  plug's  hindquarters. 

"As  fate  would  have  it,  Barbwire 
went  just  fast  enough  that  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  hail  kept  plunking 
him  over  the  flanks  all  the  time,  and 
he  just  lit  out  so  enthusiastic  that 
he  overhauled  that  dark  horse  and 
darker  rider  something  amazin'. 

"On  they  came  down  the  long  home 
stretch,  Goldust  kickin'  it  off  for  all 
he  was  worth,  with  the  jockey  leanin' 
so  far  over  his  neck  you  could  hard- 
ly see  him,  and  Barbwire  gainin'  fast 
and  •  bringin'  the  hailstorm  right 
along  with  him. 

"A  hundred  feet  from  the  wire  our 
horse  was  right  up  smelling  Gold- 
dust's  dust,  and  the  stands  were  yell- 
in'  like  a  football  game.  At  fifty  feet 
Barbwire  was  at  the  dark  horse's 
flank,  and  the  onrushin'  hail. was  try- 
ing to  knock  his  poor  'old  tail  off. 
Twenty-five  feet  and  our  nag's  nose 
was  right  up  against  Golddust's  ears. 
Then  their  noses  were  but  an  inch 
apart,  then  a  half-inch,  then  a  weak 
quarter,  and  ten  feet  from  the  finish 
Barbwire  drew  his  neck  back  like  a 
snake  gettin'  ready  to  strike,  and  I 
nearly  dropped  dead.  Deliberately 
pulled  his  head  back  a  foot  behind 
the  other  horse.  But  a  foot  from  the 
tape  old  Barbwire  let  loose  like  a 
jumping-jack.  His  neck  uncoiled,  and 
his  nose  shot  out  a  good  fourteen 
inches  ahead  of  the  other  horse,  and 
we  won  hands  down. 

"But  the  old  nag  stretched  his  neck 
too  quick  and  too  far;  he  broke  it!" 

Another  Out  West  Story  will  ap- 
pear in  next  week's  Farming  Busi- 
ness. 


Increase  the  Corn  Acreage 
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your  section.  Get  some  seed  of  a 
variety  a  little  earlier,  which  ma- 
tures in  a  shorter  season,  than 
the  customary  variety  grown  in 
your  community  and  it  will  ma- 
ture in  time  and  make  a  good  crop. 
Many  times  it  happens  that  corn 
planted  a  little  late  matures  just  as 
quick  as  the  same  variety  planted 
earlier,  because  of  the  quicker  start 
it  gets  due  to  warmer  soil  and  at- 
mosphere; in  general  this  is  a  rather 
slow  spring,  so  that  may  very  likely 
happen  this  year.  At  least  it  can  be 
cut  as  fodder  or  silage  corn  to  be 
used  in  feeding  the  livestock  and  so 
leave  for  use  as  grain  that  portion  of 
the  crop  which  was  planted  earlier. 

Prepare  the  ground  carefully  and 
thoroly.  Cultivate  well  and  often, 
so  as  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
conserve  the  soil  moisture  against 
a  possible  dry  season,  thus  assuring 
a  good  yield  of  good  corn.  The  extra 
labor  involved  will  be  more  than  paid 
for  in  increased  crop  and  income. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  an  overproduc- 
tion and  correspondingly  low  prices 


this  year.  Any  surplus  which  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  produce  this  year 
will  be  required  to  restore  the  nor- 
mal surplus  which  has  already  been 
consumed,  and  thus  restore  the 
world's  food  supply  back  to  normal. 
The  shortage  of  small  grain  produc- 
tion which  now  seems  imminent  will 
absorb  a  very  large  over-production 
of  corn.  North  America  will  be  the 
preferred  source  for  our  Allies  to 
draw  from  to  supply  their  own  short- 
age because  the  distance  it  must  be 
hauled  is  so  much  shorter  than  is 
required  to  haul  grain  from  any 
other  countries.  Because  of  the 
shortage  of  ships  resulting  from  the 
activities  of  the  submarines  of  our 
enemies,  all  ships  which  are  avail- 
able will  be  used  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  shorter  hauls  from  North 
America  because  thus  the  maximum 
amount  of  supplies  can  be  secured  in 
a  given  time.  Thus  a  hungry  mar- 
ket is  assured,  at  high  prices,  for 
anything  and  everything  which  we 
can  possibly  produce  on  our  farms 
this  year. 


Corn  meal  to  the  Fore  as  Food 
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and  cooled  meal  add  the  salt,  sugar, 

1  cupful  of  flour  and  the  yeast 
rubbed    smooth    and    mixed  with 

2  cupfuls  of  lukewarm  water.  Mix 
thoroly,  cover  and  set  in  a  moder- 
ately warm  place  to  rise  as  directed 
in  method  No.  1.  When  this  batter 
(or  sponge)  has  become  very  light, 
which  will  require  about  two  hours, 
beat  it  thoroly,  add  the  softened 
shortening,  if  it  is  to  be  used,  and 


the  remainder  of  the  white  flour  (2 
pounds  or  quarts).  Knead  thoroly 
until  it  is  smooth  and  elastic.  Should 
the  dough  be  either  too  stiff  or  too 
soft,  add  water  or  flour,  a  little  at 
a  time,  working  it  in  thoroly,  until 
the  dough  is  of  the  proper  con- 
sistency. Cover  and  set  back  in  its 
warm  place  to  rise  until  double  in 
bulk.  Then  mold  into  loaves  and  fin- 
ish as  directed  under  the  first 
method. 


Spavin 


TREATMENT 


Known  for  40  Years  as 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

A  Ngw  Name 

But  the  Same  Old 
ReHafaOe  Remedy 

FARMERS  and  horsemen  every, 
where  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
this  change  is  in  the  name  only — that 
there  is  no  change  whatever  In  the 
famous  old-time  formula  that  has 
rendered  such  remarkable  service  In  horse 
ailments  —  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint, 
Curb,  Sprains  and  Lameness— by  the  count- 
er-irritant method. 

Whether  you  get  Kendall's  tinder  the  old 
label  or  the  new,  the  quality  and  efficiency 
is  the  same  old  reliable — with  a  40-year-old 
reputation. 

Get  It  of  your  druggist— $1.00  per  bottle— six 
for  §5.00— and  ask  for  book  "Treatise  on  the 
Horse" — or  write 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enoshsirg  Fall*,  Vt.  


the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
Use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  is 
advancing   like   the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit- 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
Bfiq  Union  Bufldinj.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
leg  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

669  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  ExcK.  Bldg..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


POSTPAID 


My  Copyrighted  Book  "How  lo  Judge  Engines" 

tells  how  high-grade  semi-steel  engines 
are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  how 
common  coal  oil  in  a  WITTE  reduces  power 
cost  65  per  cent.  Write^ 
today  and  get  my  "How  < 
-to-Make-Money" 
folder,  and  latest 
WITTE  Engine 
prices.  Ed.H.Witb 

WITTE  ENGIN1TW0RKS 

2 157  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2157  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


President  Wilson's  War  Message" 

Reproduced  on  heavy  India  tint  paper  14x2*2^  from 
clear-cut  type,  suitable  for  framing  and  preserving  for 
the  years  to  come.  President  Wilson's  Message  to 
Congress  calling  for  war  with  Germany  is  the  most 
important  document  ever  presented  by  an  American 
President;  takes  rank  in  our  history  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Send  twenty-five  cents  (25)  and 
this  momentous  document  will  be  mailed  to  you  post- 
paid, ready  for  framing.  J.  A.  Croune,  Distributor. 
205  Mumey  Building.         -        Washington,  D.  C. 


Elgin,  Waltham,  Rockford, Hampton  or  Illinois 

7  Jewel  $2.95     15  Jewel  $3.95     17  Jewel  $4.95 

Nickel  or  %  old-plated  case— Ladies'  and  gents'  open 
face  or  hunting  case.  Add  $1.50  for  open  face  or  (2.00 
for  hunting  20-year  guaranteed  gold  filled  case.  10 very- 
one  guaranteed  for  accuracy  and  durability  or  money 
back.  Sent  0.  O.  D.  by;Parcels  Post.  Nico  fob  or  chain 
free  if  money  sent  along  with  order. 
Bercu  Sales  Co.,  Dept  470,  440  So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


plac<Ml  anywhere,  at- 
tracts mim I  kills  all 
files.  Neat,  clean,  or. 
naxnental,  convenient, 
cneap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal, can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything-. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  bydeal.rs.  or  0  sent 
express  prepaid  for  $1 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  DcKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  H.Y. 
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THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASS 


WAMT  AH^  W|U  se"  your 

VV  j.~a.JL^  M.  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  And  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  £rB\r/u-0nrodt 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Bach  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

write  TO  ™.  rtVc^:: 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


I  I  MBER   I  OR  SALE 

FROM  THE  W  KECKED  ARMOUR  ELE- 
vator,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Several  million  feet  of 
No.  1  Hemlock  ami  Pine  lumber,  thoroughly 
dried  and  In  good  condition;  equally  as  good 
as  new  lumber  and  at  much  lower  prices. 

Nails  have  been  removed,  ends  trimmed; 
lumber  la  sound  and  very  good  stock  in  sizes 
of  2x4,  2x6,  2x8  and  2x10,  in  lengths  from 
3  10  18  feet;  different  lengths  and  sizes  sorted 
In  different  piles.  Also,  timbers  of  different 
sizes  and  lengths;  can  be  loaded  on  cars  or 
wagons. 

This  stock  Is  bright  and  thoroughly  dried 
and  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
several  years.  For  further  information  and 
prices  address  O.  Quarnstrom,  1102  N.  Clark 
St.,  Chicago.  111.  


HELP  WANTED 

FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  Jobs.  Wars 
mean  hundreds  vacancies.  Common  sense 
education  sufficient.  Write  immediately  for 
list  positions  now  abtainable.  Franklin  In- 
stitute.  Dept.   C  117,   Rochester,   N.  Y.  


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  —  PLEASANT 
work — big  salary — strong  demand— write  for 
catalogue.  Barry's  Telegraph  Institute,  Min- 
in:ii"'lis,  Minn.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS — BIO  SUMMER  SELLER:  SOME- 
thing  new;  concentrated  soft  drinks.  Just 
add  water;  delicious  drinks  in  a  jiffy — any- 
time, anywhere.  Big  sellers  for  home,  picnic, 
parties,  socials,  etc.  Guaranteed  under  Pure 
Food  Laws.  Carry  in  pocket.  Agents  coining 
money — $6  to  $12  a  day.  Write  for  free  out- 
fit offer  today.  American  Products  Co.,  6260 
3rd  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
cassian  Co.,  Dept.   22.  St.   Louis.  Mo.  


FARMS  AND  FARM   LANDS  Kill  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner, 
A..  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry..  1  975  Ry.  Exch..  Chicago. 


FARM    LANDS   FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — 160-A.  BEST  OF  CORN 
land,  in  Clay  Co..  111.  112-A.  good  land  in 
Miami  Co.,  Ind.,  finely  located.  40-A.  in 
Marshall  Co.,  Ind.  Good  land  and  good  build- 
ings, a  largain.  no  commissions  to  pay.  For 
terms  and  description  address  owner.  S.  F. 
Wilson.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Kokomo.  Ind. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  state  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  26 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


MONTANA  HOMESTEADS — 16.000.000 
acres,  640  or  320  acres  for  you.  circulars 
free!  Homestead  Bureau  of  Montana,  Dept. 
89.  Box  S45.  Putte,  Mont.  


SOUTHERN   LAND   FOR  SALE 

VIRGINIA,  N.  C,  W.  VA.  AND  OHIO 
Farms  at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big 
value  for  the  price.  Best  climate,  markets, 
schools  and  transportation.  Good  land  and 
neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume.  Agrl.  Agt. 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  365  Arcade,  Roanoke,  Va. 


MINNESOTA  FARM  LANDS 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  ARE  HIGH.  THEY 
will  never  be  cheap  again.  Get  into  the  dairy 
business.  Locate  on  the  clover  lands  of  Ait- 
kin County.  Make  your  selection  soon.  Get  a 
choice  piece.  Buy  of  our  company  direct. 
Get  low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  Arnold. 
Land  Agent.  Rock  Island  Railway,  407  Wolvin 
Bldg.,  Duluth.  Minn.  


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED.  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  O.  O. 
Mattson,  2970  Cedar  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
It.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 
Grown  in  the  open  field,  strong  and  hardy, 
will  make  heads  from  two  to  three  weeks 
ahead  of  hot  house  grown  plants.  Price:  500 
for  $1.25;  1.000  for  $2.25,  postpaid.  By  ex- 
press, 1.000  to  4.000  for  $1.50;  5,000  to  9.000 
for  11.26:  10.000  and  over  for  $1.00  per  1.000. 
1  ledmont  Plant  Co..  Dept.  54.  Albany,  Ga., 
and   Piedmont,  S.  C. 

XJ1',?RJ(,)  K\<~0.  PUMPKIN  YAM.  NANCY 
Hall,  triumph,  sweet  potato  plants,  Bermuda 
onions,  tomatoes,  sweet  peppers,  head  lettuce- 
strong  hardy  plants;  safe  delivery  and  satis- 
faction guaram  I.      Pries,  varieties    $•>  00 

1,000.    C.  B.  Sewell.  Brundage,  Texas  ' 


Needlework  Department 

Crocheted  Gift  for  the  Girl  Graduate 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


yyHEN  one  has  many  remem- 
brances all  coming  at  once,  it 
means  one  of  two  things,  either 
spend  a  lot  of  money  or  make  some 
dainty  gifts.  For  the  former  any  one 
can  shop  regardless  of  cost  and  buy 
pretty  things,  but  even  then,  often 
at  the  moment  of  presentation  one 
feels  that  while  the  thanks  were  po- 
litely expressed  there  was  not  the 
warmth  of  appreciation  one  desired. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  one  selects  her 


gift  with  careful  consideration  and 
makes  with  her  own  hands  the  dainty 
remembrance,  it  may  be  simple  and 
at  trifling  cost,  yet  it  expresses  the 
personal  good  will  and  wishes  of  the 
giver.  Such  a  gift  is  this  dainty 
handkerchief  case  for  one's  dresser, 
made  of  No.  5  Cordonnet  crochet  cot- 
ton for  the  foundation  and  No.  50 
colored  mercerized  cotton  for  the 
trimming  and  one  and  one-fourth 
yards  of  No.  7  satin  ribbon. 

For  the  foundation,  a  deep  cream- 
colored  thread  was  used,  altho  white 


could  be  substituted  if  preferred. 
Start  with  81  ch  sts. 

First  Row— 1  d  c  into  the  4th  st. 

1  d  c  into  each  of  the  next  2  sts,  * 

2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  4  d  c,  repeat  * 
for  this  row,  5  ch  sts,  turn. 

Second  Row — 1  d  c  into  4th  d  c  of 
previous  row,  2  d  c  over  ch,  1  d  c 
into  next  d  c,  *  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
4  d  c,  repeat  *  for  this  row,  3  ch  sts, 
turn;  continue  until  you  complete 
the  25th  row,  break  thread.  Of  the 
color  any  dainty  shade  desired  may 
be  used;  the  model  is  of  rose  pink. 
Make  *  4  s  c,  5  ch  sts,  form  1  p,  re- 
peat *  around  4  sides. 

For  the  straps,  make  12  ch  sts. 

First  Row — 1  d  c  into  the  4th  st, 

2  ch  sts,  2  d  c  into  the  same  st,  9  ch 
sts,  skip  7  sts,  2  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  2  d  c, 
all  into  the  same  st,  forming  1  fan, 

3  ch  sts,  turn. 

Second  Row — Fan  over  ch  in  cen- 
ter of  fan  in  previous  row,  9  ch  sts, 
fan  over  fan,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

Third  Row — Fan  over  fan,  5  ch  sts, 
1  s  c  over  ch  of  2nd  row,  into  center 
st  of  original  ch,  5  ch  sts,  fan  over 
fan,  3  ch  sts,  turn. 

Continue  for  length  reaching  diag- 
onally across  the  foundation. 

Finish  edges  with  color  as  before. 
Repeat  for  second  strap.  Sew  one 
end  of  each  strap  to  the  foundation 
and  sew  snap  fasteners  to  the  other 
two  ends.  Draw  the  ribbon  thru  the 
straps,  puffing  it  between  the  bars 
as  Bhown  in  the  illustration.  Of  four 
inches  of  the  ribbon  form  double 
loops  at  each  corner,  making  a  dou- 
ble bow  of  longer  loops  for  the  cen- 
ter of  the  top  strap.  This  holds  one 
dozen  of  neatly  folded  ladies'  hand- 
kerchiefs. The  holder  alone  makes 
an  attractive  gift,  but  if  desired  one 
or  more  handkerchiefs  could  be  In- 
closed, as  they  are  always  acceptable 
gifts. 


Difficult  Churning 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  JERSEY  &  CHARLES- 
ton  Wakellelils.  also  Stone  <Si  Globe  tomato 
plants,  $1.2r,  thousand,  Immediate  shlpmenl 
Coleman  Plant  Co..  Tlfton,  Ga. 


DAHLIAS,  200  BEST  VARIETIES,  r,c  I  P 
postpaid.  Gladiolus,  cannas,  peonies.  Cata- 
log.     J.  S.  Grilling,  Dept.  F,  Flemlngton,  N.  J, 


KKrt  L  KSTATji 

PROFIT  MAis-lNG  FARM  LOCATIONS  IN 
the  South,  with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best 
opportunities  for  livestock,  dairying,  general 
or  special  farming.  Healthful  and  most  pro- 
ductive climate,  school  facilities.  Facts  prove 
Southern  lands  are  most  prolltable  In  country. 
Printed  matter  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards, 
Commissioner,  Room  159,  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


JpAILURE  to  get  butter  to  "come" 
by  churning  is  not  an  uncommon 
experience  during  the  winter  season. 
The  trouble  most  often  occurs  on 
those  farms  where  only  a  few  cows 
are  milked.  If  the  milk  of  one  or 
two  animals  is  responsible  for  the 
difficult  churning,  other  milk  when 
mixed  with  it  will  overcome  the  trou- 
ble. Usually  when  the  trouble  oc- 
curs, it  is  due  to  one  of  two  causes: 
An  incorrect  churning  temperature, 
or  because  of  the  peculiar  composi- 
tion of  some  milk  and  cream. 

During  the  cold  months  of  the  year 
cream  should  be  churned  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  during  the  summer 
months.  For  this  reason  a  careful 
regulation  of  the  temperature  is 
necessary  to  give  the  proper  ease  in 
churning.  If  the  temperature  at 
which  one  churns  is  not  high  during 
the  winter  months,  the  cream  must 
be  churned  a  longer  time  to  form 
butter.  One  may  churn  at  so  low  a 
temperature  that^  butter  will  not 
form  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
churning.  It  is  a  very  common  prac- 
tice during  the  winter  months  to  al- 
low the  cream  to  become  so  cold  that 
it  will  not  churn. 

Sometimes,  when  cold  cream  is 
agitated  in  the  churn,  it  will  whip 
and  expand  until  the  churn  is  nearly 
full.  In  this  condition  butter  will 
not  form  because  the  cream  cannot 
be  sufficiently  agitated.  When  a  low 
temperature  of  the  cream  is  the 
cause  of  difficult  churning,  the  trou- 
ble may  be  easily  corrected  by  rais- 
ing the  temperature.  As  the  winter 
season  approaches  there  is  usually  a 
larger  number  of  stripper  cows. 
When  a  cow  becomes  nearly  dry,  the 
butteri'at  globules  in  the  milk  be- 
come very  small  and  collect  with 
great  difficulty  on  being  agitated  in 
the  churn.  During  the  winter  the 
feed  is  such  that  the  fat  globules 
become    very    much    harder  and 


this,  likewise,  interferes  with  ease 
in  churning.  The  cream  also  becomes 
more  viscous  as  the  animals  ad- 
vance in  their  lactation  period,  and 
this  again  makes  churning  difficult. 

Whenever  butter  granules  fail  to 
appear  in  about  thirty  to  forty  min- 
utes' churning,  the  cream  should  be 
raised  in  temperature.  It  is  well  to 
raise  the  temperature  only  a  few 
degrees  at  a  time,  for  if  too  warm  the 
cream  will  give  butter  with  a  very 
soft,  salvy  texture.  If,  on  raising 
the  temperature  a  few  degrees,  the 
butter  refuses  to  gather,  a  further 
raise  of  temperature  is  necessary. 
Whenever  a  raise  of  temperature 
does  not  give  satisfactory  results, 
add  cold,  pure  water  until  the  cream 
is  diluted  clown  to  about  the  thick- 
ness of  milk,  reseparate  the  mixture 
and  discard  the  skimmilk.  The 
cream  should  then  churn  easily,  but 
upon  failure  to  produce  butter,  the 
cream  should  again  be  diluted  and 
reseparated. 


Home  Millinery  Pointers. 
TTHE  simpler  the  trimming  the  bet- 
ter.   The  crown  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  head  size. 

The  shape  looks  much  larger  after 
it  has  been  covered  than  before. 

Stitches  in  millinery  are  always 
taken  lighter  than  in  plain  sewing. 

The  foundation  is  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  hat.  No  amount  of 
work  on  the  hat  itself  can  cover  the 
defects  of  a  poor  foundation. 

Black  or  white  headed  steel  pins, 
rather  than  the  common  brass  ones, 
should  be  used  for  pinning  velvets, 
silks,  felts,  etc.,  to  the  foundation. 


A  farm  business  should  pay  for 
the  capital  invested  the  same  as  is 
expected  of  any  other  business  en- 
terprise. 
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WANT  ADS 
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m  si \ BBS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  Is 
the  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  ha» 
the  largest  circulation  In  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.    II.  L.  Barber,  492-28 

.  Jackson  Uoulev aril.  Chicago.  


l'.V  H  N  I  S 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted.  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  it  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PICTl'  KK<;  AM  IS   PUZZLE  CONTKST 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  PARTICULARS  CON- 
cernlng  plcturegames  now  running.  Equitable 
Publishing  Co.,  f.S  East   102d  St.,  New  York. 


FOODS 

WANTED — TO  BUY  HAMS.  3  YEARS  OLD; 
state  price.  H.  H..  care  The  Farming  Busl- 
ness,   ■">"»   No,    Dearborn  st.,  Chicago.  


MISCELLANEOUS 

SEND  US  TEN  CENTS  IN  COIN  OR 
stamps  for  one  pair  of  men's  socks  and  ten 
votes  on   5   pass.   Ford.     French  Bros.,  Hln- 

ton,  W.  Va. 


POULTRY 

L^n!i!ii!!i!i!iEHiuiuuimKiiiiHfiaflfitiilffiH!!:i : ::::::::::::: ::  nuuifiw 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  ROSE  AND 
single-comb  eggs,  $5  per  100;  also  some  spe- 
cial matlngs  at  $2  per  setting.  -P.  G.  Flesel- 

man.  Box  1,  Hickman,  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS 

QUALITY  BLACK  ORPINGTONS,  RHODE 
Island  Reds,  Winners,  Heavy  Layers,  $1.50 
per  15.  Every  egg  guaranteed  fertile.  Maurice 
Smith.  Sandwich.  Illinois,.  

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  WINNERS  — 
Heavy  winter  layers,  mating  list  free,  Maurice 
Smith.  Box  W.  Sandwich.  Illinois. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BRED  TO  LAY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hatching  eggs,  circulars  free.    Harry  Jordahl, 

Buffalo  Center,  Iowa. 


It  Ait  Y  CHICKS 

EGGS  AND  BABY  CHIX — TWENTY  LEAD- 
Ing  varieties.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log free.  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  Box  X.  Lan- 
caster.  Mo.  ^  

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell,  Ind.  


LAKKNVELDERS 

LAKENVELDERS,  MOST  BEAUTY  AND 
wonderful  layers  known.  Circulars  free.  Dr. 
R.  B.   Thomas,   Martinsville.  Ind.  


EGGS 

CONGDON'S  BARRED  ROCKS.  EGGS 
from  choice  pens  $2.00  per  15.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  A.  Congdon,  Box  406.  Waterman.  Illinois. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 


::;!• 


lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

I  EASILY— 
|  QVlCKLy— 
|  CHEATLy — 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
|j  .  results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

Ill  Write  us  about  what  you  have  % 
jii  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  !j 
ill  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 

II  the  information.   We  will  prepare 

III  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
l|  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
III  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
Ill  500-514   North   Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

i::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^ 
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Farm  on  Sound  Business 

Keep  Tab  on  Both  Outgo  and  Income 


FARMERS  should  apply  business 
principles  to  farming.  The  farmer 
of  today  lives  on  the  profit  he  can 
make,  more  than  he  does  on  the  few 
things  which  he  produces  and  con- 
sumes without  first  selling.  His 
ideal  is  profit  above  everything  else. 

Many  complex  forces  affect  the 
size  of  the  profits.  Market  condi- 
tions and  prices  and  the  individual 
cost  of  production  should  be  given 
consideration.  The  profit  consists  of 
the  difference  which  may  exist  be- 
tween the  market  price  when  he  sells 
his  products  and  his  individual  cost 
of  producing  those  products. 

In  the  past  this  difference  between 
the  selling  price  and  the  supposed 
cost  of  production  has  been  wide 
enough  so  that  practically  any 
fanner,  regardless  of  his  training,  ex- 
perience and  skill,  could  make  a  liv- 
ing. The  margin  of  profit  has  been 
growing  smaller  each  year. 

When  profits  were  relatively  easily 
secured  in  generous  amounts,  a  man 
could  guess  as  to  which  lines  of  pro- 
duction were  worth  while,  but  now 
that  margins  have  become  so  small, 
some  way  of  keeping  an  account  of 
his  business  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  he  would  be  certain  of  making  the 
profit  which  he  desires. 

The  forces  which  affect  the  farm- 
ing business  are  more  complex  than 
in  any  other  line  of  work.  These 
forces  are  of  two  kinds — those  which 
a  man  can  control  to  his  interest  if 
he  makes  the  attempt,  and  those 
over  which  he  has  no  control. 

For  the  most  part  a  farmer  can- 
not control  prices,  but  he  can  control 
the  cost  of  production  within  reason- 
able limitations.  In  order  to  control 
his  cost  of  production,  he  needs  to 
have  information  which  can  only  be 
secured  by  keeping  definite  account 
of  the  labor  and  investments  and 
other  costs  of  producing  his  main 
line  products. 

Knowing  the  amount  of  these  costs, 
he  can  then  compare  them  with  the 
ruling  prices  of  the  market  and  see 
what  his  chances  are  with  respect  to 
making  a  profit.  If  he  is  not  making 
a  profit,  his  question  is,  "Can  a  profit 
be  made  in  this  particular  type  of 
farming  and,  if  not,  what  sort  of 
farming  will  make  profits?" 


The  answer  can  be  made  only  by 
the  individual  who  has  had  sufficient 
training  to  make  him  an  independent 
and  accurate  thinker,  capable  of 
changing  his  enterprise  from  an  un- 
profitable type  to  one  that  is  profit- 
able. To  think  clearly,  he  must  have 
secured  accurate  information  as  to 
the  different  possibilities  from  which 
a  choice  can  be  made.  This  infor- 
mation varies  according  to  every 
locality  and  its  use  and  value  de- 
pend upon  the  capability  of  the  farm- 
er himself. 

Successful  farming  from  now  on 
depends,  therefore,  upon  whether  a 
man  makes  himself  a  good  business 
farmer  and  upon  the  extent  to  which 
he  follows  business  methods  in  the 
direction  and  management  of  his 
complex  enterprises. 

Inter- crop  With  Corn 
£OWPEAS  and  pumpkins  planted 
in  corn  proved  a  valuable  pas- 
ture for  a  farmer  in  McCurtain 
County.  Oklahoma.  Pat  and  Tabe 
Hutchinson  of  near  Pleasant  Hill 
had  100  acres  in  corn  last  year. 
Pumpkins  were  planted  with  the 
corn,  and  cowpeas  later.  After  the 
corn  was  gathered,  150  head  of  hogs 
and  a  number  of  horses  and  cows 
were  turned  on  the  peas  and  pump- 
kins. The  hogs  made  an  average 
gain  of  fifty  pounds  each.  Mr.  Block- 
er, County  Agent,  estimates  pastures 
of  this  kind  to  be  worth  at  least  $5 
an  acre. 

Grain  Rations  for  Lambs 

GOOD  grain  ration  for  lambs  just 
beginning  to  eat  is  ground  corn, 
1  part;  crushed  oats,  1  part;  linseed 
oilmeal,  1  part,  and  wheat  bran,  2 
parts.  Wheat  bran  is  very  essential 
in  this  ration,  and  the  shepherd 
should  always  see  that  it  is  present. 
A  grain  ration  consisting  of  2  pounds 
of  wheat  bran,  1  pound  of  oats 
(crushed  oats  being .  preferred),  1 
pound  of  finely  ground  cornmeal,  and 
%  pound  of  oilmeal  has  proved  to 
be  an  excellent  grain  ration  for  young 
lambs.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
a  grain  mixture  of  oilmeal  and  corn- 
meal  has  given  better  results  than  a 
mixture  of  cottonseed  meal  and  corn- 
meal. 


Battling  the  Railroads 

Argttments  Against  Increased  Rates 


A  HEARING  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  regards  to  the 
proposal  of  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try to  advance  rates  15  per  cent. 
Arguments  were  made  before  the 
commission  by  representatives  of 
many  of  the  country's  largest  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  Graddy  Cary  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
who  opened  the  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  shippers,  stated  that  the  car- 
riers' earnings  during  1916  were  34 
per  cent  greater  than  during  1915, 
altho  1915  had  been  the  most  pros- 
perous year  since  1913. 

Mr.  Clifford  Thome  of  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Shippers'  Protect- 
ive League  save  figures  showing 
that  the  turnings  of  tho  railroads 
during  1!>16  were  more  than  1200,- 
006,006  greater  than  during  any  pre- 
vimis  year,  and  that  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  15  per- cent  would  be  a 
further  burden  upon  the  traffic  of  the 
country  (based  upon  last  year's  ton- 
nage) of  more  than  $300,000,000. 

The  representative  of  the  National 
Grange  argued  that  before  throwing 
good  money  after  bad  the  commis- 
sion should  require  the  railroads  to 
take  over  express  companies,  news 
companies,  the  Pullman  Company 
and  other  inside  corporations,  who 
reap  the  profits  from  concessions 
properly  belonging  to  the  railroads 
a-.d  their  stockholders.    He  *urged 


that  rates  should  not  be  based  upon 
the  present  value  of  pi  operty  donated 
by  the  Government,  State  and  cities, 
and  that  the  value  on  which  returns 
should  be  allowed  should  be  the 
original  cost  to  the  railroads. 

The  produce  shippers  from  Vir- 
ginia demanded  that  the  commission 
ascertain  what  was  done  with  for- 
mer revenues,  and  that  it  exercise 
a  control  over  the  proposed  in- 
creased revenue  so  that  the  shippers 
would  be  assured  adequate  equip- 
ment and  improved  service.  The 
California  Fruit  Growers  asserted 
that  the  15  per  cent  increase  would 
add  $3,300,000  to  their  transportation 
bill,  and  that  since  they  were  in  a 
situation  similar  to  the  grain  and 
livestock  shippers,  they  were  unable 
to  pass  the  increase  along  to  their 
customers. 

Mr.  Heinemann,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Livestock  Exchange,  ar- 
gued that  it  would  be  unjust  to  per- 
mit the  15  per  cent  or  any  other  ad- 
vance without  a  complete  showing 
by  the  railroads  justifying  the  rates 
proposed;  he  pointed  out  that  the 
livestock  rates  of  the  country  were 
already  the  subject  of  a  general  In- 
vestigation and  that  they  should,  for 
that  reason,  be  excluded  from  the 
general  advance  or  that  the  livestock 
case  should  be  consolidated  with  the 
general  increase  now  proposed  so  as 
to  dispose  of  the  question  in  one 
proceeding. 


The  Test  of  a  Car 


the  long  hills  the  LEXINGTON  Minute  Man  Six 
proves  itself.  When  every  ounce  of  power  is  needed,  the 
LEXINGTON  gives  it  without  grumbl.ng  or  straining.  In 
most  engines  the  greatest  torque  (power  at  the  rear  axle)  is  ob- 
tained only  at  one  certain  speed,  but  with  the  LEXINGTON 
you  get  the  maximum  torque  at  all  speeds  from  600  to  1600 
R.P.M. 


MINUTE  MAN  SIX 


$1285 


is  the  only  car  that  has  the  patented  Moore  Multiple  Exhaust 
System,  which  gives  22.8%  more  power  (actual  test)  with  less 
gasoline.  This  makes  the  LEXINGTON  an  unusually 
economical  car  to  run;  but  more  important  still,  it  makes  the 
LEXINGTON  a  long-lived  car  LEXINGTON  power  is 
obtained  at  lower  engine  speeds,  with  less  vibration  and  less  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  car. 

In  appearance  and  finish  the  LEXINGTON  Minute  Man  Six 
is  as  stylish  a  car  as  you  can  buy.  In  comfort  and  riding  qual- 
ities it  has  no  superior. 

It  will  be. worth  your  while  to  see  the  LEXINGTON.  Write 
us  for  catalog  and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer. 

THE  LEXINGTON-HOWARD  CO. 
750  West  18th  St.  Connersville,  Ind. 


T^HE  advertisements  you  see  in  The  Farm- 
A  ing  Business  are  meant  for  you.  Read 
them  carefully  and  don't  hesitate  about 
answering  them.    They  are  all  reliable. 


R 
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=  BUY  YOUR  GOODS  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  = 

John  M.  Smyth  Merchandise  Co.,  Chicago 

=  AND  SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  —  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  = 

|         WHAT  YOU  WANT  AT  GENUINE  WHOLESALE  p 


WRITE  FOR  A  CATALOG 


of  the  goods  you  are  thinking  of  buying,  ana 
see  what  a  lot  of  money  yon  can  sare  by  trading 
here  with  us.  Simply  write  on  a  postal  or  letter  the  name 
r-     0f  the  goods  yon  are  interested  in,  and  mail  It  to  us,  and  we  will  send  yon  a  catalog  by  return  mail,  showing  big,  complete  stocks  of  the 
goods  yon  mention  at  pleasing  prices  that  will  make  yon  wonder.  Write  today  and  get  posted  on  what  wholesale  prices  really  are. 


PAINT  ON  FREE  TRIAL  |Save  Money  on  Harness 

I  fllll  1  Send  for  Harness  Catalog 


^^^^^^^  Greater  palnl  o 
™ of  ii  well  wml 
PAINT  (any  klrul  you  vvanll  0 
FREE     TRIAL.      IOU     try  II 

paint  at  home,  test  It  thnrmmlil 
compete  It  with  any  make 
priced  pafpt  you  know  of, 
then  decide  if  jou  want  to 
keep  it;  if  not.  return  at  our 
xpense  both  ways  and  you 
rill  not  be  out  a  cent.  If 
you  need  paint,  varnish  or 
9taln  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, write  today  for  our  Hig  1 
read  there  in  detail  our  great 
see  the  124  sample  colors  of 
Guarantee  Paint,  at  prices  that 


flTer  eVff  made  Think 
RFAPV  M  l  X  T  D 

N 


ree  Paint  Book  and 
free  trial  ofTer  and 
Smyth's  Unlimited 
will  astonish  you. 


Save  $10  on  Your  Bicycle 

We  will  send  you  a  bicycle 
on  10  days'  free  trial — If 
you  like  it,  keep  it. 
If  not,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  For 
full  particulars  and 
lowest  wholesale 
prices,  showing 
how  you  can  nave 
from  $10.00  to 
$15 .00  on  a  bicycle,  write  today  for  our  special  Bi- 
cycle Catalog  and  see  the  flno  pictures  of  our  entire 
line.  New,  nifty  models.  Low  prices  on  auto,  motor- 
cycle and  bicycle  tires  and  accessories.  Special  low 
prices  on  FORD  AUTO  ATTACHMENTS  and  parts. 


Write  today  for  our  big  free  Harness 
Catalog  which  price  lists  the  largest 
assortment  In  the 
world  of  fine  made 
harness.  saddles 
and  horse  goods  of 
all  kinds  for  all 
purposes  and  for 
all  sections  of  the 
country.  Cut  from 
oak  tanned  extra 
choice  packers' 
heavy  steer  hides, 
all  parts  exactly 
uniform  In  thickness,  weight  and  strength;  double  har- 
ness $18.40  up,  single  harness  $8.25  up:  correspondingly 
low  prices  for  saddles  and  horse  goods  of  all  kinds 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


LUMBER? 


If  you  need  lum- 
ber for  new  or  re- 
pair work,  for  any 
purpose  whatever, 
send    us    the  list 

and  get  our  "very  low  sawmill"  prices.  You  surely  will 
save  a  lot  of  money.  Grades  guaranteed.  Shipped 
from  yards  at  Cairo.  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Mills  In 
So.  pine  Kelt  or  at  Seattle,  Wash.  Be  sure  and  send 
specifications  for  lumber  needed,  and  get  our  prices. 


$ 
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W60  Days'  Free  Trial 


Write  for  free  F.nglne 
Catalog.  New  low  1017  prices  —  only 
$21.95  for  a  powerful  guaranteed  gas- 
oline engine.  Proportionately  low 
prlcea  on  lifetime  guaranteed  IV,,  1\, 
-V  4tt.  6.  8,  12  and  up  to  50  II.  P. 
Engines.  No  better  engines  at  any  price; 
powerful,  strong,  simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being  used 
In  your  neighborhood. 
Don't  buy  until  you 
write  for  our  great 
special  Free  Gasoline 
Engine  Catalog  and 
read  our  wonder  60 
DAT  FREE  TRIAL 
WITHOUT  MONEY 
In  advance  offer. 


Galvanized  Ste 


Ilest  In  the  world. 
Made  of  V.  S.  stand- 
ard 20  gauge  steel, 
heavily  galvanized, 
all  seams  locked  and 
soldered  through,  so 
no  edges  come  in  contact  with  water.  Round,  ob- 
long or  square.  40-gal.  tanks  at  $4.00  up.  If  Inter- 
ested write  for  Special  Hardware  Catalog,  showing 
every  kind  of  tank  made,  large  and  small,  for  every 
purpose. 


Mai  BaV    Papers  a  Big  Room 

^L^^  M  JL*  Just  think— only  57c  for  enough 
■aS^a     U  U~    beautiful  four 

B     y    wall,  celling  and  border  to  paper 
m^W   M  •  big  room.    Write  today  for  our 

Free  Book  of  over  100  big  sam- 
ples of  wall  paper  and  see  this  dandy  paper.  Also, 
our  exquisite  191"  papers,  consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed 
gold,  oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany, 
silk  and  creton  effects, 
at  6c  to  40c  a  double 
roll  of  16  yards.  Fin- 
est varnished  tiles,  22c 
a  double  roll.  Combi- 
nation matched  with 
cut  out  borders  ready 
far  hanging  at  lVsc  a  yard  up.  Wall  paper  for 
all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at 
In  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself — don't  wait.  Get 
samples  now — today — and  see  our  wondrously  beau- 
tiful art  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand 
free  premium  offer. 


CARPETS,  RUGS— LOW  PRICES 


SMYTH'S  60  EGG  INCUBATOR 


Furniture  Catalog  FREE 

M25 


ill  Mll.tll 

can  buy 
lots.fljrVe 

at  72c  i 


Single  pieces  of  furni- 
ture cheaper  than  dealers 
in  small  cities  and  towns 
£iy  it  for  in  carload 
>  sell  dining  chairs 
up:  fancy  rockers 
$1.18  up;  kitchen  cabinets 
$4.68  up;  sideboards  $10.95 
up;  dining  tables  $3.18  up; 
parlor  suites  $17.50  up;  couches  $6.95  up:  metal 
beds  $2.98  up;  mattresses  $2.95  up;  and  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  every  other  kind  and 
make  of  furniture.    Write  today. 


ALL  STEEL-ON  30  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL-HOLDS 
FULL  60  EGGS 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  ADV. 

To  quickly  popularize  SMYTH'S  All  Steel  60  Egg  Incu- 
bator, we  will  .sell  5,000  at  only  $3.92  each.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  as  large  a  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  as 
any  Incubator  made,  regardless  of  name,  make  or  price. 
Made  of  polished  steel,  with  double  walled  air  chamber, 
1917  improved  disc  regulator,  standard  thermometer  vis- 
ible through  glass  damper,  best,  safest  metal  lamp,  heat 
distributing  drum  around  outer  edges,  with  Jacket,  d 
heat  flue  and  automatic  heat  regulation.  Insuring  even 
temperature  and  moisture  in  every  part  of  egg  chamber, 
and  proper  heat  to  eggs  all  the  time.  Full  directions 
with  each  incubator.  SEND  S1.00  deposit  and  we  will 
send  you  this  high  grade,  latest  improved  SMYTH'S  all  steel  60  egg  incubator  by  freight, 
subject  to  examination.  Pay  balance  $2.92  and  freight  charges  to  agent  after  you  find 
the  Incubator  perfectly  satisfactory  and  the  greatest  incubator  bargain  in  the  world,  then 
take  it  home  and  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  at  our  risk,  and  If  you  do  not  find  it  as  good  a  hatcher 
as  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  regardless  of  price  or  make,  or  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dis- 
satisfied, return  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  $3.92  and  freight  charges.  If  you 
want  incubator  sent  bv  PARCEL,  POST  send  $3.92  and  enough  money  extra  to  pay  the 
parcel  post  postage  and  we'll  send  on  same  liberal  trial  offer  as  above.  Shipping  weight 
19  lbs.  We  make  very  low  prices  on  larger  incubators,  brooders,  and  poultry  supplies  of 
all  kinds  in  our  big  free  Incubator  Catalog  sent  you  free  upon  request.  Order  incubator 
or  catalog  today.   


Save  one-half.  Let  ui 
furnish  your  rugs,  carpets 
and  floor  coverings.  Write 
for  our  SPECIAL  CARPET 
CATALOG,  the  most  won- 
derful book  In  the  world  on 
floor  covering.  Pictures  In 
colors,  as  goods  actually 
look.  You  see  the  real 
colors  and  pattern  of  the 
goods,  the  same  as  if  you 
were  in  our  store.  Startling 
low  prices  on  Hemp,  Rag, 
Velvet,  Brussels,  Axminster, 
Wilton  and  all  kinds  of 
carpets;  also  on  small  and 
large  rugs,  matting,  oil 
cloth,  linoleum  and  floor 
covering  of  every  kind.  Trade  here  and  save  big  money. 


LOOK  HERE!  $295? 

No  better  separators  than  

Smyth's  Best  1917.  Perfect,*  "J 
lifetime  guaranteed  scparator'UNOUl""3,! 
at  $29.65  up,  and  to  convince \$HEE  TRIAlff 

you  of  this  fact  we  will  send 
you  one  of  them  on  30  days' 
free  trial  without  any  money  to 
us  In  advance.  The  bank  holds 
It.  Use  the  separator  hard  every 
morning  and  night  30  days,  60 
times.  Test  It  any  way  you  like, 
compare  it  with  any  separator,  no 
matter  how  high  priced,  and  If 
"SMYTH'S  BEST"  Is  unsatis- 
factory for  any  reason  whatever, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  the  bank 
'will  give  you  back  your  money 
and  you  will  be  out  only  your 
trouble.  Write  today  for  our 
Special  Cream  Separator  Catalog,  see  the  picture  In 
colors  and  our  wonderful  low  prices;  read  the  de- 
wrlptlons  and  liberal  trial  offers. 


$0*7/»  fifi  Buy*  AH  Lumber,  Mill  work.  Hardware 
x  /  h~-  Sheet  Metal  and  p*int  f°r  This  Big  i 

w  •  V  Room  House  With  Reception  and  Bath 
Room..  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 

If  you  are  aflout 
to     build     a  new 
house,    barn   or  ga- 
rage, or  any  kind 
of    building,  send 
for  our   Big  Book 
Of     House  Plans, 
which  shows 
about    100  de- 
signs   of  build- 
ings    at  prices 
ranging,   for  all 
material,  from 
$89.00    up.  We 
show   the  build- 
ings in  beautiful 

colored  and  half-tone  pictures,  give  full  description  of  material 
needed,  quote  actual  mill  prices,  give  specifications,  show  plans  and 
explain  everything  in  detail.  Be  sure  and  get  this  book  for  infor- 
mation if  you  Intend  to  build. 


jVVrite  Today  for  Our  FARM 
MACHINERY  CATALOG 

Before  buying,  see  our  big.  complete  line  of  lat- 
est Improved  191"  model  farm  implements  In  colors. 
Standard  makes  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Ev- 
erything guai  anteod.  Fret*  trial  given.  Half  your 
dealer's  price.  Look!  Walking  plows  $2.90  up; 
cultivators  $2.10  up;  grain  drills  $10.65  up:  corn 
planters  58c  up:  mowers  $40.0."  up;  and  every  kind 
of  farm  Implement  marie  at  proportionately  low  prices.  Get  the 
book  sure  before  buying  and  save  a  lot  of  money. 


Sporting  Goods  Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  It  Now 

FULL  OF  BEST  SPORTING  GOODS  IN  THE  WORLD. 
v  Write  us  a  postal  or  letter  to- 

9  day,  saying,  "Send  me  .your  spe- 
cial Sporting  Goods  Catalog." 
and  we  will  send  It  to  you  by 
return  mail.  It  presents  an 
enormous  assortment  of  every 
kind  of  sporting  goods  made; 
guns,  revolvers,  ammunition, 
llshlng  tackle,  reels,  game  traps, 
tents,  boxing  gloves  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  sportsmen's  articles. 
Same  quality  as  first-class  dealers  sell,  but  at 
about  one-half  their  prices.  Everything  guaran- 
leed  and  sent  on  approval,  write  TODAY  for 
sporting  Goods  Catalog  and  see. 


CLOTHING 
SAMPLES  FREE 


We  sell  mighty  nice  clothing. 
Made  from  beautiful  cloths  into 
snappy,  up-to-date  garments  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  wear.  And  our 
prices  are  low- — very  low.  Hand- 
some wool  mixed  cassimere  suits  as 
low  as  $6.45,  graduating  up  to 
518.50  for  the  finest  all-wool  wor- 
sted, serge  and  cassimere  suits. 
Trousers  as  low  as  $1.25,  and  rang- 
ing up  to  ¥3.95.  Big  line  of  oordu- 
roys  for  trousers.  If  interested, 
write  for  CLOTHING  SAMPLE 
BOOK  NO.  27B  and  see  for  yourself 
over  100  elegant  cloth  samples  from 
•vtiOfl  vou  can  choose.  Alio  WORK 
CLOTHING,  such  as  overalls,  duck 
or  corduroy  coats,  jumpers,  khaki, 
rnolfHkln.  Jeans,  or  work  pants, 
waterproof  oil  slickers,  rubber  cloth- 
ing. We  will  be  glad  to  send  cata- 
log free  upon  request. 


LADIES  Look  Here! 

Fashion  and  Millinery 
Book  FREE! 

WRITE 
TODAY 

for  our 
great  Fail* 

ion  Book 
s  h  o  wing 
1000  pic- 
tarii, 
(many  in 
colon  ex- 
actly M 
tlie  goodi 
look  >  of 
rich  beau- 
tiful CO«- 
tumeaand 
ex  quia  it* 
m  illinery 
creations 
for  spring 
and  sum- 
mer 1917. 
We  guar- 
ante* 
f  a  ultlesa 
*tyle,  per* 
feet  fit 
and  low- 
est price. 

LOOK— We  sell  washable  dresses  at 
$1.65  up;  wool  suits  at  $8.95  up;  dress 
skirts  at  95c  up;  petticoats  at  43c  UP. 
coats  $3.95  up;  shirtwaists  45c  up;  rain- 
coats $1.95  up.  Correspondingly  low 
prices  for  infants',  girls',  misses'  ami 
ladies'  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds ; 
especially  low  prices  on  high  class  cor- 
sets, knit  and  muslin  underwear. 
MILLINERY  hig  line,  latest  Btylcs,  low- 
est prices,  trimmed  hats,  shapes,  orna- 
ments, flowers  and  millinery  goods  of 
all  kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Kvery  - 
thing  shown  in  the  Fashion  Book. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

If  you  have  any  use  for  any  kind  of  veltiele 
whatever,  we  have  the  most  wonderful  liberal 
proposition  to  make  that  you  ever  heard  of, 
whereby  we  will  send  you  any  one  of  our  vehi- 
cles on  30  days'  free  trial  without  any  money 
to  us  In  advance  (let  your  bank  hold 
it),  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  vehicle,  you 
can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  penny.  If  you  de- 
cide to  keep  the  vehicle,  we  will  "send 
you  a  binding  guarantee  for  2  years. 
If  interested,  write  us  a  postal  or  let- 
ter and  say,  "Send  me  your  Free  Spe- 
cial Vehicle  Catalog."  which  shows  in 
colors  our  complete  line  of  vehicles  with  full  details  about  our  wonderful 
and  liberal  offers.  We  undersell  everybody.  Top  buggies  S35.00  up:  run- 
abouts $30.00  up.  Even- kind  of  vehicle  made  at  proportionately  low  prices. 


Write  for  Our  Free 
Special  Grocery  Cata- 
log and  see  our  full 

 line  of  groceries  and  pro- 

visions  of  alt  kinds  at  big 
money  saving  prices  and  read  our  great  special 
offer  how  we  will  sell  you  genuine  cane  gran- 
ulated sugar  at  a  cut  price  that  will  make 
you  wonder  and  convince  you  that  here's 
the  place  to  buy"  Groceries  and  Provisions  and  all  other  goods  you 
need  at  great  Saving  Prices. 


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  THIS  WAY: 

JOHN  IVI.  SMYTH  mdsX CO. 

703-711  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


Wholesale  prices 
for   immense  lines 

.o  f  Carpenters', 
Blacksmiths*  a  n  d 
Plumbers'  tools 
and  supplies.  Cir- 
cular and  cross 
cut  saws,  farm 
bells,  pocket  eut- 
lory,  electrical 
goods,  safes,  con- 
crete  machinery, 
razors     and  bar- 

.bers'  supplies, 
rope,  hath  tabs, 
bathroom  outfits, 
lavatories,  fur- 
naces, heating 
plants  and  every 
article  found  In 
full  stocked  hard- 
ware stores,  hut  at 
regular  prices. 
Send  for  hardware 
catalog  0  and  con- 
vince yourself. 


MILL-WORK 

FOR  NEW  AND 
REPAIR  WORK 

GET  -OUR  PRICES 
)N  DOORS.  WINDOWS, 


  .  ■  Sash,  blind*. 

,  moulding. 

DOlORS; 

Is  -,'ir.  •tmr. 


LJ  Li 


.irs  and  all 
kinds  of  mill  - 
work  for  new 
and  also  rer 
pair  'Work. 
Goods  guar- 
anteed best 
<1  u  a  1  1 1  y  or 
m  o  u  e  y  r  e- 
fuiided.  Write 
fur  Mtlhvork 
Catalog  and 
see  our  big 
wonderful  bar- 
gains. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I  •/Arm  ours 
1  Jfertilizer& 


You  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition —a  GOOD  all 
'round  investment 


■ 


From  the  farm  — 
back  to  the  farm 


Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.    Jacksonville,  Fla.    Greensboro,  N.  C.     New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn.      Baltimore,  Md.      Chicago,  111. 
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Will  You  Enjoy  This  Fine  Bed  of  Fancy,  Heavily  Fruit- 
ing  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  at  Our  Expense? 

SEE  OUR  OFFER  BELOW. 

THESE  guaranteed  true  to  name  Everbearing  Strawberry  plants,  as  shown 
above,  are  just  what  their  name  implies  and  if  set  in  your  garden  during  the 
spring  months  will  become  thoroughly  rooted  and  will  bear  a  heavy  crop  of 
fine,  big,  red,  deliciously  flavored  strawberries  all  through  July,  August,  September 

and  until  stopped  by  severe  freezing  weather 
in  late  fall  of  same  year. 

Everbearing  Strawberries  Now  a 
Commercial  Success. 

The  berries  are  of  good  size,  some  sped  metis- the  past  season 
actually  measuring      inches  around.   They  are  of  fine  color, 

firm  flesh  aud  of  much  better  flavor  than 
the  average  Jane  berries.  The  plants  frail 
very  heavily,  running  a  good  20$  more 
than  the  regular  onco  a  year  fruiting 
sorts  bear  at  regular  strawberry  time, 
but  instead  of  stopping  fruiting  at 
end  of  regular  season,  these  new  ever- 
bnarere  keep  risjlit  on  and  fruit  heavily 
all  toroog-h  the  summer  and  fail  months. 
Not  hero  and  thero  a  berry, hut  loads  upon 
loads  of  them  as  shown  in  picture  above. 

WONDERFUL  ROOT  SYSTEM. 
The  .Everbearing  varieties  have  a  much 
heavier  root  system  than  the  common  eorta, 
often  ffoinff  into  the  soil  to  the  distance  of  a 
foot  and  a  quarter.  This  pets  the  roots  down 

■ Into  the  moist  Boil  and  enables  the  plants  to 
produce  ttno  larite  berries  right  alonir  during 
_  hot,  dry  summer  weather.  Tho  plant-i  are 
very  hardy  and  the  blossoroB  will  withstand 
-  late  spring  frost  without  injory,  that  would  I 


\"':' 


Em  .*un">'?  —  comm,on  strawberries  out  of  buslnaa  entirety"  i\u°t Xi'I 
kill  the  blossom,  of  the  livcrboarers.  It  will  only  put  your  cronoffl 

^J?  ""  '""  £  ''I'"""  S  l"'f"r«'  These  new  .Sri '  ties  simply  take  the  chance  all  out 

^t^^^^^r.  r.r„"tb.'"tlk-tr.'ul::;j  ^^^A"^ 


vy  enounh  fn 
-aye,  lor  those 
ply  take  tho  chanc 


jrirhtout  attain  «n  full  of  hioam 
of  tho  humm-rui  of  (-  r . 
tho  rominon 
Wa  aro k 
ponpon  and  n 

BSArVI?^.''''ANT8,  -  "'"Y"  tfm"  ,or  Planting  la  roar"  iMs^TsBoMadal 
pew  H.UIJO  varioty  for  good  measure  on  Uio  deal.  ,ociuuo  * 

THIS  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

600  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  III. 
I  Inclose  50  cent*,  for  which  send  me  The  1'armlng  Business  for  one  year  and 
as  a  gift,  a  dor-en  assorted  Everbearing  Strawberry  I'lunts,  to  be  sent  at  the  proper 
time  for  planting  In  my  locality,  and  also  u  plant  of  a  new  $1,000  variety. 

Name   

City   Btate  


Fertilize  Your  Crops 

Act  Now  to  Produce  a  Record  Yield 


■pHIS  year  when  the  farmer  is  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  produce  a  full 
crop,  he  will  find  the  proper  use  of 
fertilizer  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
insuring  such  a  crop.  Every  fertil- 
izer expedient  that  can  be  helpfully 
applied  should  be  used  to  this  end. 
So  far  as  possible  only  tested  fer- 
tilizers should  be  used,  instead  of 
others  whose  effectiveness  and  econ- 
omy are  not  as  yet  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

It  is  assumed  that  those  who  prac- 
tice the  prompt  hauling  of  fresh  ma- 
nure from  stable  to  field  already  have 
disposed  of  the  main  stock  of  domes- 
tic manure  so  far  as  spring  crops  are 
concerned ;  also  that  most  of  the  oats 
land  has  been  seeded,  and  that  com- 
mercial fertilizer  supplies  have  been 
received.  A  few  suggestions  for 
readjustment  of  fertilizer  plans  for 
the  season  may,  however,  apply  to 
some  cases. 

First,  remember  that  most  soils 
lack  available  phosphoric  acid  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  plant 
food  required  by  the  ordinary  field 
crop.  Nitrogen,  especially  on  light 
lands  recently  under  hoed  crops,  is 
the  next  requirement.  Potash  is 
quite  often  useful  on  long  cultivated 
soils,  but  is  rarely  the  prime  need, 
particularly  on  loamy  and  clay  lands. 
Lands  that  have  been  fairly  well 
dressed  with  potash  in  recent  years 
still  hold  much  of  that  dressing  in  a 
fairly  available  state.  Sandy  soils 
are  the  least  retentive  of  the  added 
potash. 

Four  forms  of  phosphate  fertilizer 
are  today  used  for  soil  improvement: 
1,  Acid  phosphate;  2,  dissolved  bone; 
3,  ground  bone;  4,  raw  rock  phos- 
phate, or  "floats."  Virtually  all  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  first  two  is  in 
a  soluble  and  readily  available  form. 
The  latter  two  are  natural  products, 
and  in  their  original  state  practical- 
ly all  the  phosphoric  acid  in  them  is 
insoluble  and  unavailable. 

Where  quick  results  are  desired, 


acid  phosphate  or  dissolved  bone 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  most  satisfac- 
tory. Phosphoric  acid  in  raw  rock 
phosphate  costs  only  25  per  cent  as 
much  as  phosphoric  acid  in  acid 
phosphate,  but  it  is  not  so  readily 
available. 

Various  field  experiments  have 
shown  oeyond  question  that  raw  rock 
phosphate,  when  applied  in  liberal 
amounts  with  decaying  green  manure 
or  barnyard  manure,  gives  results 
equal  and  in  many  cases  superior  to 
limited  applications  of  acid  phos- 
phate. When  applied  on  the  cost 
basis,  three-fourths  of  the  rock  phos- 
phate will  still  be  left  in  the  soil 
when  all  the  acid  phosphate  is  ex- 
hausted. 

If  you  have  any  potash  fertilizers 
use  them  chiefly  for  potatoes,  cab- 
bage and  other  semigarden  crops. 
Field  crops,  especially  on  land  pre- 
viously fertile,  can  ordinarily  do  very 
well  for  a  period  without  potash 
dressings.  Where  salt  cake  or  agri- 
cultural salt  is  available,  a  dressing 
of  200  or  300  pounds  an  acre  may 
help  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of 
potash  fertilizer. 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  am- 
monia are  already  scarce  and  high  in 
price.  Where  available,  their  best 
use  is  in  hill  or  drill  for  giving  the 
crop  a  good  start,  and  later  as  top 
dressings  to  promote  better  leaf  and 
stalk  growth.  Twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  these  fertil- 
izers thus  used  will  often  give  large 
returns. 

Except  where  the  sod  and  land  are 
quite  light,  corn  on  sod  land  usually 
requires  little  nitrogen  beyond  the 
soil  supply.  The  same  is  true  of  po- 
tatoes, except  fn  light  or  gravelly 
soils.  Concentrate  such  potash  sup- 
plies as  wood  ashes,  tobacco  stalks 
and  midribs,  and  fresh  leaf  compost 
upon  this  and  other  root  and  leafy 
garden  crops. 

Last,  but  not  least,  do  your  best  to 
give  the  crop  a  good  start. 


Identifying  Potato  Varieties 


ALL  VARIETIES  of  potatoes  are 
grouped  into  eleven  groups.  The 
varieties  under  each  group  are  so 
similar  in  shape  and  color  of  sprouts, 
skin  and  flowers  that  they  are  evi- 
dently closely  related.  The  shape, 
skin  color,  color  of  sprouts,  color  of 
flowers  and  season  of  each  group  are 
as  follows: 

Shape 

ROUNDISH— Triumph,  Peachblow, 
Cobbler. 

LONG  FLATTENED— Early  Mich- 
igan, Rose,  Hebron. 

ROUNDISH  OVOID— Ohio. 

LONG  CYLINDRICAL— Burbank. 

BROAD  OBLONG  FLATTENED— 
Green  Mountain,  Rural. 

ROUND  HEART-SHAPED  FLAT- 
TENED—Pearl. 

Skin  Color 

CREAMY  WHITE— Cobbler,  Early 
Michigan,  Hebron. 

WHITE  OR  SOLID  RED— Tri- 
umph, Peachblow. 

PINK— Ohio,  Rose. 

WHITE  OR  DEEP  RUSSET— Bur- 
bank,  Rural. 

CREAMY  WHITE  OR  LIGHT  RUS- 
SET— Green  Mountain. 

WHITE  OR  RUSSET  OR  PURPLE 
— Pearl. 

Color  of  Sprouts 

REDDISH  VIOLET  —  Triumph, 
Cobbler,  Peachblow. 

LIGHT  ROSE  PURPLE  —  Early 
Michigan,  Pearl. 

WHITE  OR  ROSE  LILAC— Rose, 
Hebron,  Burbank,  Green  Mountain. 

VIOLET  LILAC— Ohio. 

VIOLET  PURPLE— Rural. 

Color  of  Flowers 
LIGHT  ROSE  PURPLE— Triumph, 
Cobbler. 

WHITE  — Early    Michigan,  Ohio, 


Hebron,  Burbank,  Green  Mountain, 
Pearl. 

WHITE  OR  ROSE  LILAC— Rose. 
WHITE  AND  PURPLE— Rural. 
PURPLE— Peachblow. 

Season 

EARLY — Cobbler,  Triumph,  Early 
Michigan,  Rose,  Ohio,  Hebron. 

MEDIUM  LATE— Burbank,  Green 
Mountain,  Pearl. 

LATE— Rural,  Peachblow. 

Other  Aids  to  Identification 

The  Ohio  has  raised,  russet  dots. 

The  Peachblow  has  red  eyes. 

The  leading  varieties  in  each  of 
these  eleven  groups  are  as  follows: 

COBBLER  GROUP— Irish  Cobbler. 

TRIUMPH  GROUP  —  Bliss'  Tri- 
umph, Triumph,  Quick  Lunch. 

EARLY  MICHIGAN  GROUP— Early 
Michigan. 

ROSE  GROUP— Early  Rose,  Late 
Rose,  Extra-early  White  Rose, 
Spaulding  No.  4,  New  Idea,  Old  Early 
Rose. 

OHIO  GROUP— Early  Ohio,  Early 
Six  Weeks,  Late  Ohio. 

HEBRON  GROUP— Beauty  of  Heb- 
ron, White  Elephant,  Columbus. 

BURBANK  GROUP— White  Skin 
varieties  are  Burbank,  Pride  of  Mult- 
nomah and  White  Beauty.  Russet 
skin  varieties  are  Netted  Gem  (or 
Russet  Burbank),  California  Russet, 
New  Wonderful,  Scabproof. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GROUP  — 
Idaho  Rural,  Gold  Coin,  Charles 
Downing,  Carman  No.  1,  Green 
Mountain,  Empire  State,  Rustproof. 

RURAL— Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Carman  No.  3, 
Peerless,  Russet. 

PEARL— Pearl,  Peoples,  Blue  Vic- 
tor. 

PEACHBLOW  —  Improved  Peach- 
blow (Red  McClure),  White  Peach- 
blow, Early  Peachblow. 
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How  We  Women  Can  Do  Our  Bit 

Being  the  Account  of  How  One  Community  Solved  the  Problem 


WE  WOMEN  of  Paradise  are  going  to  do  our 
bit  for  Uncle  Sam. 
You  won't  find  Paradise  on  any  map  be- 
cause officially  it  doesn't  exist.  In  reality  it  isn't 
a  little  country  town,  as  you  migbt  suppose. 
Rather  it  is  a  somewhat  uncertainly  defined  farm- 
ing community  in  one  of  the  Middle  Western  States. 
Its  inhabitants  are  all  those  families  for  several 
miles  around  who  believe  in  getting  acquainted 
with  their  neighbors  on  the  theory  that  the  chances 
are  a  thousand  to  one  they  will  find  something 
about  each  of  them  that  is  likable. 

Some  of  the  first  settlers  gave  Paradise  its  name. 
They  had  come  many  miles  across  the  frontiers  of 
civilization  in  those  days,  and  when  they  found  our 
valley  it  seemed  so  much  like  the  heavenly  para- 
dise in  comparison  to  what  they  had  been  thru 
that  they  gave  it  that  name.  We.  of  the  later  gen- 
eration, have  retained  the  name,  and  gradually  it 
has  grown  into  a  symbol  of  the  ideal  community 
which  we  are  striving  to  make  of  our  neighborhood. 

But  what  I  started  out  to  tell  you  about  was 
the  women  of  Paradise.  We  have  no  formal  or- 
ganization, but  we  are  bound  tight  to  each  other 
by  the  "Lend  a  Hand"  spirit.  We  get  together 
whenever  it  is  convenient  and  talk  over  our  plans 
and  swap  experiences,  and  we  find  that  if  we  stick 
to  them  as  topics  of  conversation  we  haven't  time 
for  the  gossip  or  petty  talk  which  disrupts  many  a 
gathering  of  women. 

It  was  just  the  other  day  that  we  all  happened 
to  gather  at  Mrs.  Moore's  home,  and  naturally  the 
talk  drifted  around  to  the  war.  With  all  our  men 
folks  discussing  nothing  but  war,  war,  war,  you 
may  be  sure  that  we  had  plenty  of  views  and  opin- 
ions to  air.  After  an  hour  or  so,  however,  we  had 
begun  to  run  down.  Then  it  was  that  old  Grandma 
Moore,  sitting  off  in  a  corner,  took  a  hand  in 
things. 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  be  talking  about  the 
part  the  men  are  going  to  play,  but  what  are  you 
women  going  to  do?"  she  quavered. 

There  wasn't  any  answer.  I  suppose  that  each 
of  us  had  been  asking  herself  the  same  question, 
and  I  suppose  that  every  one  was  in  the  same  fix 
of  mind  as  I.  As  soon  as  the  question  had  been 
asked  I  became  busy  trying  to  find  out  in  my  own 
mind  Just  what  I  had  decided  to  do  as  my  part  for 
my  country.  Of  course  I  knew  that  at  my  age, 
with  daughters  and  sons  almost  grown,  there 
couldn't  be  any  Red  Cross  work  for  me.  or  working 
in  a  munitions  factory  or  any  of  those  things  into 
which  necessity  has  forced  the  women  over  in  Eu- 
rope, but  I  hadn't  mapped  out  just  what  extra 
effort  I  was  going  to  make  at  home  as  my  bit.  Now 
Grandma  Moore  is  quite  a  reader  in  spite  of  her 
age  and,  being  a  little  deaf,  she  has  more  time  for 
thinking  over  things  than  she  has  for  talking  about 
them,  and  in  view  of  what  she  said  next  I  am  con- 
vinced that  she  had  it  all  planned  out  just  what 
we  women  of  Paradise  ought  to  do.  At  any  rate, 
I  know  that  she  has  taken  the  lead,  in  spite  of  her 
age  and  infirmities,  and  that  no  general  who  ever 
led  an  army  to  victory  is  better  beloved  or  has  a 
more  loyal  following  than  "General"  Grandma 
Moore.    But  to  get  back  to  my  story. 

"When  I  was  a  girl  during  the  Civil  War  condi- 
tions were  different  than  they  are  today,"  continued 
Grandma  when  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  answer. 
"The  war  was  right  in  our  midst  then,  instead  of 
being  miles  away.  Today  it  is  up  to  the  women 
to  render  their  service  to  the  United  States  at  home, 


By  Mary  L.  Carr 

and  it  is  the  farm  woman  upon  whom  the  biggest 
responsibility  will  rest.  While  our  men  are  striv- 
ing to  make  two  blades  grow  where  one  grew 
before  and  to  make  one  grow  where  none  grew 
before  in  order  that  the  world  may  not  face  famine 
next  winter,  the  women  must  help.  The  President 
and  other  Government  officials  have  laid  out  for 
us  the  course  we  must  follow  if  we  are  to  find  our 
labor  effective.    I  suppose  most  of  you  have  been 


We  Have  l.eunied  to  Pick  Carefully. 


too  busy  to  read  the  newspapers,  so  I'll  briefly 
outline  just  what  is  expected  of  us  on  the  farm. 

"You  all  know  that  we  farm  women,  except  in 
years  when  conditions  were  abnormal,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  really  wasting  more  than  we  used.  We 
have  raised  twice  as  much  garden  stuff  and  fruit 
as  we  needed  and  what  we  haven't  used  has  been 
permitted  to  go  to  waste.    Right  there  we  can  step 


in  and  help  a  lot  by  cutting  down  this  waste,  by 
canning  what  we  have  no  immediate  use  for  and 
saving  it  for  next  winter,  by  putting  away  in  cel- 
lars or  storerooms  such  hardy  vegetables  as  will 
keep,  even  if  we  know  we  ourselves  will  never  need 
them.  What  we  have  left  over  we  can  sell,  and  if 
all  of  us  do  this  the  amount  will  not  be  small. 

"We  can  relieve  the  men  some  by  doing  as  many 
of  the  chores,  or  having  the  children  do  them,  as 
we  can,  thus  giving  them  longer  hours  in  the  field. 

"We  can  do  more  in  the  line  of  raising  chickens 
and  making  butter  and  saving  eggs  than  we  have 
done  in  the  past.  We  can  care  for  the  orphan 
lambs  and  calves  and  pigs,  we  can  spray  the  or- 
chards and  the  vegetables  and,  if  the  needed  hands 
are  not  forthcoming,  we  can  go  out  into  the  fields 
and  do  our  share  there  if  we  have  to.  Of  course, 
I  can't  say  that  I  would  cut  much  of  a  figure  at  that 
work  now,  but  I  have  done  it  in  my  day  and  I'm 
still  a  long  ways  from  dead.  You  women  can  do  it 
now  if  you  have  to  for  the  sake  of  your  families 
and  homes,  altho  I  do  not  believe  it  will  come  to 
that  in  this  country  as  it  has  in  Europe. 

"Above  all,  we  can  help  to  conserve  the  food  sup- 
ply by  thrift  in  our  homes,  by  cooking  things  we 
have  not  cooked  before,  by  making  dishes  from 
the  leftovers,  by  seeing  to  it  that  no  scrap  goes 
into  the  garbage  that  could  be  used  as  food  for 
ourselves,  by  teaching  thrift  to  our  daughters.  Our 
city  sisters  are  going  to  have  to  do  that  and  we 
should  and  must.  Not  that  we  may  face  actual 
want  ourselves,  but  in  order  that  every  possible 
pound  of  food  not  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
own  selves  may  be  available  for  the  use  of  our 
cnen  in  the  trenches  anc  the  mei>  of  other  nations 
who  are  helping  to  fight  our  battles  for  us  and  for 
the  women  and  children  ot  England  and  France 
and  Belgium  who  will  come  face  to  face  with  star- 
vation unless  we  of  America  feed  them,  and  feed 
them  in  spite  of  all  the  Kaiser's  U-boats. 

"Now,  I  have  talked  like  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  trying  to 
tell  you  women  what  you  shall  do,  but  I  am  trying 
to  wake  you  up  to  what  the  nation  expects  of  us. 
Whether  you  fulfill  that  expectation  or  not  is  a  mat- 
ter for  you  to  decide  yourselves.  If  I  can't  do  any- 
thing else  myself  I  can  sit  back  in  my  corner  and 
knit  socks  for  the  soldier  boys,  or  I  can  help  pre- 
pare the  fruit  and  vegetables  for  canning.  And  I  can 
help  you  all,  men  and  women,  to  keep  cheerful  at 
all  times." 

Well,  Grandma  woke  us  up,  all  right.  For  a  few 
minutes  after  she  got  thru  speaking  we  were  too 
busy  telling  her  how  much  we  appreciated  what  she 
had  done  to  think  of  anything  else.  Then  we  got  to 
talking  about  just  what  we  could  and  would  do. 

The  "Can  the  Surplus"  slogan  which  has 
been  sweeping  the  country  was  of  particular  appeal 
to  us,  for  last  summer  we  did  something  really 
worth  while  along  that  line,  and  some  of  us  who 
had  been  canning  stuff  all  our  lives  learned  things 
we  never  had  even  suspected  in  connection  with 
the  canning  business.  I  happened  to  mention  this 
and  Grandma  heard  it  in  spite  of  her  deafness. 

"How  many  women  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
are  in  the  same  fix  today  that  you  were  a  year 
ago?"  she  demanded.  Of  course  no  one  could  even 
begin  to  guess,  and  we  said  so. 

"Then,  isn't  it  a  part  of  your  duty  to  tell  the 
women  who  are  still  ignorant  of  your  experiences 
and  try  and  help  them  out  in  this  national  crisis?" 
Continued  on  Page  139 
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Farmers  Respond  to  Country's  Call 

Winter  Wheat  Crop  Short,  but  Plowing  and  Sowing  Are  Alien d  of  Average 


ALTHO  disaster  overtook  winter  wheat,  and  the 
estimated  yield  in  the  May  Government  crop 
report  is  366,116,000  bushels — a  decrease  of 
115,628,000  from  last  year — agricultural  conditions 
otherwise  are  good  thruout  the  country.  Of  spring 
wheat  the  outlook  is  for  a  greater  production  than 
last  season  and  there  seems  a  strong  probability 
that  there  will  be  other  available  food  supplies  such 
as  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  rye  and  the  like — not  only 
in  full  measure,  but  running  over. 

For  rye,  considered  a  strong  substitute  for  wheat, 
the  forecast  is  for  one  of  the  most  wonderful  crops 
on  record.  The  figures  given  are  60,735,000  bush- 
els, as  compared  with  a  forecast  for  60,000,000 
bushels  on  .April  1,  47,383,000  produced  last  year 
and  54.050,000  produced  in  1915. 

That  the  farmer  has  done  his  part  to  increase  the 
production  of  food  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Government  experts  find  that  the  extent  of  plow- 
ing and  sowing  done  by  May  1  was  above  the  aver- 
age. It  is  pointed  out  that  if  the  crops  now  in  are 
constantly  cultivated  and  if  the  weather  is  favor- 
able, possibility  of  a  serious  shortage  next  winter 
is  small. 

Condition  of  winter  wheat  on  May  1  was  73.2,  the 
lowest  that  it  has  been  on  that  date  since  1888. 
Abandoned  acreage  was  placed  at  31  per  cent,  the 
heaviest  ever  recorded,  and  the  forecasted  produc- 
tion, if  realized,  will  be  the  lowest  since  1904.  Hope 
is  seen,  however,  in  the  fact  that  in  1912  the  winter 
wheat  production  was  the  lowest  in  almost  a  dec- 
ade, but  the  spring  crop  and  total  production  of 
crops  that  year  set  a  record. 

The  greatest  acreage  ever  planted  in  the  United 
States  was  sown  last  fall,  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment report,  but  owing  to  the  killing  weather  of 
the  winter  the  present  acreage  is  estimated  at  only 
27,653,000,  compared  with  40,090,000  acres  sown 
last  fall  and  34,829.000  acres  harvested  last  year. 

In  April  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  the 
wheat  fields  estimated  the  crop  yield  to  be  approxi- 
mately 430,000,000  bushels,  but  reports  from  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana  were 
such  in  the  last  month  that  a  revision  was  made 
cutting  off  more  than  63,000,000  bushels. 

An  optimistic  outlook  is  seen  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  statistics  and  standards  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  report  the  serious  and  dominat- 
ing factor  in  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  is  the 


Government  Crop  Report 

A SUMMARY  of  the  May  crop  report  for 
the  United  States,  as  compiled  by  the 
Bureau    of    Crop    Estimates,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  follows: 

WINTER  WHEAT  —  Forecast,  366.116,000 
bushels;  production  last  year  (final  estimate), 
481,744,000;  two  years  ago,  673,947,000;  1910- 
14  average,  494,654,000  bushels. 

RYE— Forecast,  60,700,000  bushels;  pro- 
duction last  year  (final  estimate),  47,383,000; 
two  years  ago,  54,050,000  bushels. 

MEADOWS— Condition  88.7,  compared  with 
the  ten-year  average  of  87.9. 

PASTURES— Condition  81.9,  compared  with 
the  ten-year  average,  85.2. 

SPRING  PLOWING— Per  cent  done  to  May 
1,  1917,  estimated  72.4  per  cent,  compared 
with  70.4  per  cent  on  May  1  last  year  and  69.3, 
the  ten-year  average. 

SPRING  PLANTING— Per  cent  done  to  May 
1,  1917,  estimated  58.7  per  cent,  compared 
with  56.7  per  cent  on  May  1  last  year  and  56.3, 
the  ten-year  average. 

HAY — Old  crop  on  farms  May  1,  estimated 
12,500,000  tons,  compared  with  14,452,000  a 
year  ago  and  10,797,000  two  years  ago. 

PRICES— The  first  price  given  is  the  aver- 
age on  May  1  this  year,  and  the  second  the 
average  on  May  1  last  year.  Wheat,  245.5 
and  117.3  cents  per  bushel;  corn,  150.6  and 
72.3  cents;  oats,  71.0  and  42.6  cents;  potatoes, 
279.6  and  94.8  cents;  hay,  $14.44  and  $12.22  per 
ton;  cotton,  18.9  and  11.5  cents  per  pound; 
eggs,  30.0  and  18.1  cents  per  dozen. 


widespread  damage  from  winter  killing  and  drought 
that  is  said  to  prevail  in  a  most  unusual  measure 
in  virtually  every  section  where  winter  wheat  is 
grown.  In  numerous  States  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  severe  hurt  came  by  continued  high  winds, 
which  blew  the  soil  away  from  the  roots  of  the 
growing  plants,  thus  leaving  them  exposed  to  cold 
and  drought.    The  result  is  a  most  unusual  per- 


centage of  abandoned  acreage,  which  in  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  attains  the  proportion  of  50  per  cent 
of  all  that  was  seeded  last  fall. 

"It  is  comforting  that  the  acreage  thus  aban- 
doned," the  report  goes  on,  "is  being  plowed  up  and 
sown  to  other  grains,  especially  corn  and  oats. 
There  is  but  little  mention  of  insect  damage. 

"Fortunately  the  general  condition  showed  ma- 
terial improvement  during  the  month  of  April  be- 
cause of  widespread  and  abundant  precipitation  in 
all  sections.  It  will  readily  be  seen  then  that  the 
proportion  of  ultimate  yield  has  small  relation  to 
the  total  acreage  planted  last  fall,  but  rather  to 
that  which  survived  an  u.iusual  and  strenuous  win- 
ter. Because  of  recent  rains  many  fields  that  were 
given  up  as  dead  have  come  to  life  as  a  testimony 
to  the  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the  wheat  plant./ 

"The  plant  is  backward,  tho  with  condition  much 
improved  during  April,  but  there  still  ensue  from 
six  weeks  to  two  months  before  harvest,  during 
which  time  there  remain  to  be  encountered  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather  and  the  possibilities  of 
depredations  by  insect  enemies.  What  is  needed 
most  is  warm  dry  weather  in  practically  all  sec- 
tions, since  there  is  everywhere  abundant  and 
super-abundant  moisture.  Thruout  the  Southern 
States  there  was  increased  acreage  seeded  last  au- 
tumn, but  winter  killing  took  its  toll  of  the  growing 
crop  often  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  more  north- 
ern latitudes. 

"So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  we  will 
carry  over  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  produc- 
tion of  our  1916  crop,"  the  report  details.  "We 
can  get  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  we  can 
spare  during  the  next  twelve  months  by  figuring 
that  the  average  consumption  per  capita  of  wheat 
in  the  shape  of  flour  in  this  country  is  about  five 
and  three-tenths  bushels,  and  that  we  shall  require 
about  one  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre  for  seeding 
this  fall  and  next  spring  for  the  1918  crop. 

"Reckoning  100,000,000  inhabitants,  in  round  fig- 
ures, we  shall  need  approximately  623,000,000  bush- 
els for  our  own  use  and  for  seeding  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  available  for  export.  These  figures 
will  vary  according  to  the  amount  which  we  carry 
over  into  the  1917  harvest  from  the  1916  crop,  the 
amount  of  stocks  of  flour  which  we  also  carry  over 
this  year  beyond  the  first  of  July,  and  the  acreage 
which  we  shall  plant  this  fall  and  next  spring  for 
the  1918  harvest." 


Too  Busy  to  Read  Much  News? 

We  Have  Done  It  for  You— Here  Are  the  Things  That  Are  of  Interest  to  Farmers 


War  Tax  of  $1,800,000,000 

THE  war  revenue  bill,  largest  in  the  nation's 
history,  is  expected  to  produce  $1,800,000,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  If  the  framers 
of  the  bill  overlooked  any  tangible  article  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  levy  a  tax  it  was  not  thru 
a  desire  to  leave  anything  untaxed.  Incomes,  in- 
heritances, business  profits,  amusements,  liquors, 
tobacco,  automobiles,  moving  pictures,  baseball 
games,  medicines,  letter  postage,  transportation  and 
Jewelry  are  some  of  the  things  taxed  under  the 
bill.  At  the  last  moment  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  upon 
all  articles  now  on  the  free  tariff  list  and  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent  tax  upon  all  articles  now  on  the 
dutiable  list  were  found  necessary  in  order  to  make 
up  a  deficit  of  about  $200,000,000  in  the  total. 

The  general  scheme  is  to  make  the  present  gen- 
eration pay  for  its  war  and  not  leave  a  great  debt 
for  posterity  to  shoulder.  In  the  income  tax  sched- 
ule unmarried  men  must  pay  2  per  cent  on  $1,000 
and  married  men  the  same  per  cent  on  $2,000.  The 
taxes  grade  upward  from  those  points. 

Vrooman  Scores  Wasters 

DISLOYALTY  hides  behind  more  than  one 
cloak,  and  the  traitor  who  deliberately  plots 
against  his  country's  welfare  is  not  more 
dangerous  than  the  citizen  who  squanders  the  na- 
tion's vital  resources  by  wasting  food,  gambling  in 
the  necessities  of  life  or  contributing  to  any  form 
of  economic  loss.  So  declared  Carl  Vrooman,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  an  address  at 
Chicago. 

"Waste  is  our  national  vice,"  Vrooman  said. 
"There  are  several  things  that  I  want  to  urge  upon 
you  to  adopt  for  economy's  sake.  First,  don't  eat 
any  old  potatoes.  We  need  them  for  seed  purposes. 
Buy  new  ones  if  you  can  afford  them  or  use  rice 
if  you  cannot.  You  should  make  'war  bread,'  whole 
wheat  bread,  take  the  place  of  white  bread.  Con- 
serve the  wheat;  use  rice,  corn  and  rye  whenever 
you  can.  We  must  eliminate  the  $700,000,000  waste 
of  the  kitchens.    Two  things— waste  and  idleness — 


must  go.  Waste  is  not  only  reprehensible,  but  it  is 
also  disloyal.  The  same  thing  applies  to  idleness. 
Every  one  must  do  her  bit." 

Asks  Minimum  Prices 

CREATION  of  a  food  control  committee  of 
farmers  and  consumers  to  fix  prices  of  foods, 
including  perishables,  is  being  urged  upon 
Congress  by  the  American  Federation  of  Organized 
Producers  and  Consumers.  It  is  suggested  that 
$2.50  be  fixed  as  a  minimum  price  for  wheat  and 
$1  for  corn. 

Food  Control  Is  Urged 

CREATION  of  a  central  body  for  control  of  the 
more  necessary  foods  in  America  is  being 
urged  by  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  commission  for  the  regulation  of  food 
supplies  in  the  United  States.  The  experience  of 
Europe,  he  said,  shows  there  must  be  centralization 
of  control  over  food,  munitions  and  other  things 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  believe  a  food  dictator 
should  be  created.  Food,  he  said,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  faced  by  the  nations  warring 
against  Germany.  Europe  has  found  maximum 
price  fixing  a  failure,  but  minimum  price  fixing 
has  been  more  successful. 
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Censorship  on  War 

RASTIC  powers  of  censorship  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  State.  News 
of  the  progress  of  the  war  may  be  obtained 
only  from  an  official  gazette,  modeled  on  the  Brit- 
ish system,  which  will  be  issued  daily.  Hereafter 
officials  of  the  department  will  be  under  the  ban  of 
secrecy,  and  serious  consequences  will  follow  the 
giving  out  of  information  thru  channels  other  than 
the  gazette.  Secretary  Lansing  himself  will  not 
be  accessible,  and  Americans  must  learn  concern- 
ing the  diplomatic  and  war  moves  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  stereotyped  official  statements. 


To  Stop  Bad  Egg  Traffic 

ANY  egg  shippers  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa and  the  Panhandle  district  of  Texas 
have  been  cited  to  appear  before  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  show  cause  why  they  are  not  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  by  shipping  in 
interstate  commerce  cases  of  eggs  containing  large 
numbers  of  rots  and  spots.  The  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  prohibits  the  interstate  shipment  of  bad  eggs, 
which  are  held  to  be  adulterated  food.  This  action 
follows  investigations  made  during  1916.  The  de- 
partment also  is  notifying  egg  shippers  in  this  ter- 
ritory to  candle  all  eggs  before  shipment  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  is  announcing  that  it  will  be 
glad  to  send  them  information  on  candling  to  enable 
them  to  comply  with  the  Federal  law. 

Youths  to  Wield  Hoes 

THOUSANDS  of  sturdy  young  Americans  from 
the  city  are  planning  to  hike  to  the  farms  for 
their  vacations  and  put  in  the  days  they 
would  have  spent  fishing,  hunting  and  loafing  on 
the  business  end  of  a  hoe.  If  your  sister  Sally's 
boy  in  the  city  has  written  you  that  he  soon  will 
have  a  vacation  you  might  tell  him  that  if  he  is 
hinting  for  an  invitation  to  visit  you  he  will  find 
awaiting  him  not  only  a  great  welcome,  but  a  job 
and  a  chance  to  improve  his  health  by  laboring  in 
the  field  as  did  his  forefathers.  Anyhow,  it  will 
give  him  a  splendid  opportunity  to  repay  you  for 
the  many  delicious  meals  he  has  eaten  at  your  ex- 
pense in  the  past. 


More  War  Missions 

iHREE  more  great  war  missions  from  the  Al- 
lied nations  in  Europe  soon  will  visit  the 
United  States.  Russia,  Italy  and  Japan  will 
send  men  high  in  the  affairs  of  those  countries  to 
bring  tidings  of  friendship  and  offers  of  help  to 
President  Wilson. 
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FAT  AND  MEAT  MAY  WIN  WAR 

Increasing  Our  Dairy  and  Butcher  Stock  a  Patriotic  Duty 


THE  fate  of  the  United  States  in  war  may  hinge 
upon  the  question  of  fat  and  meat.  At  no 
time  in  history  has  fat  assumed  so  ominous 
a  meaning.  The  recent  fervid  appeal  of  Field  Mar- 
shal von  Hindenburg  to  the  German  Reichstag  in 
which  he  cried  for  fat.  fat  and  more  fat — fat  for  his 
soldiers  and  fat  for  the  weakened  workmen  behind 
the  lines — revealed  what  an  important  part  in  the 
world  war  the  question  of  fat  is  playing. 

With  this  in  mind  it  devolves  upon  us  to  take 
steps  at  once  to  remedy  conditions  which  have  re- 
duced our  dairy  stock  to  the  lowest  point  in  forty 
years.  Upon  our  conservation  of  the  stock  of  dairy 
cows  may  depend  the  condition  of  our  people  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  United  States  must  have 
a  daily  dependable  supply  of  butterfat  and  fore- 
stall the  possibility  of  distress  similar  to  that  now 
being  experienced  by  the  unhappy  noncombatants 
of  Germany  in  particular. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  there  is 
a  great  scarcity  of  meat-producing  animals,  that 
the  raising  of  more  stock  for  butchering  is  a  pa- 
triotic duty  as  well  as  a  moneymaker.  Our  meat 
and  our  fat  supply  are  questions  of  twin  importance 
which  must  be  given  careful  consideration. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  said: 

"The  livestock  holdings  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  are  already  too  low.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  these  numbers  be  diminished 
further  under  the  pressure  of  the  present  demand 
for  food.  Indeed,  an  early  increase  of  the  animal 
products  of  the  country  should  be  made.  Such  an 
increase  must  come  chiefly  thru  the  enlarging  of 
our  feed  supply  by  more  successful  methods  of  feed- 
ing, and  thru  more  complete  control  of  contagious 
diseases. 

"Milk  production  could  be  increased  fully  one- 
fourth  by  more  liberal  and  intelligent  feeding.  Pork 
production  could  be  increased  substantially  thru 
the  more  extensive  use  of  fall  litters,  better  care, 
and  feeding.  The  poultry  products  of  the  United 
States  could  be  doubled  within  a  year. 

"Contagious  diseases  of  farm  animals  take  a  toll 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  annually. 
More  than  half  of  this  loss  is  due  to  controllable 
diseases,  such  as  hog  cholera,  black  leg  and  Texas 
fever." 

The  temptation  will  be  as  prices  for  cattle  rise 
to  sacrifice  the  dairy  cow  and  the  tendency  will  be 
to  dodge  the  irksome  job  of  dairying  and  send  the 
cow  to  the  butcher.  We  may  well  be  alarmed  by  the 
certainty  that  the  supply  of  dairy  cattle  will  be  fur- 
ther depleted  if  the  rise  in  the  price  of  feed  and 
the  shortage  in  labor  continue,  making  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  a  losing  proposition. 

A  1,200-pound  steer,  ready  for  market,  contains 
only  about  3f0  pounds  of  actual  food.  A  dairy  cow 
at  two  years  of  age  begins  to  produce  and  yield 
daily  thereafter  about  900  pounds  of  edible  nutri- 
ents in  the  year,  and  will  continue  to  produce  the 
same  amount  for  seven  years  thereafter;  that  is, 
she  produces  during  her  actual  life  6,300  pounds  of 
human  food.  In  other  words,  it  takes  seventeen 
steers  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  human  food 
as  a  dairy  cow  produces  during  her  lifetime. 

A  two-year-old  steer,  ready  for  market,  contains 

only  about  280  pounds   

of  total  fat,  while  a  fair 
dairy  cow  will  produce 
in  her  6,000  pounds  of 
milk  300  pounds  of  fat 
yearly  for  seven  years, 
or  a  total  of  2,100 
pounds  of  fat  during 
her  lifetime,  as  against 
a  steer's  280  pounds  of 
fat  in  his  life. 

While  increasing 
rather  than  decreasing 
the  supply  of  dairy 
stock,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
must  do  "everything  in 
our  power  to  keep  up 
the  butcher  stuff.  The 
loss  of  pigs,  calves  and 
lambs  at  birth  or  in 
early  life  is  enormous 
and  the  present  situa- 
tion demands  that  every 
fanner  take  steps  to  cut 
down  this  wastage. 

The  question  of  prop- 
er feed  for  the  mother, 
of  sheltering  her  in  in- 
clement weather,  of 
seeing  that  the  new  ar- 
rival is  properly  fed  as 
soon  as  possible  in  or- 
der that  It  may  not  be 
weakened,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  little  atten- 


tions should  result  in  saving  thousands  of  animals 
that  otherwise  would  die  young. 

The  marketing  of  young  stuff  should  be  placed 
at  a  minimum,  particularly  in  the  case  of  calves, 
which  if  permitted  to  grow  older  will  produce  just 
that  much  more  meat.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to 
part  with  some  of  the  young  stuff,  by  all  means 
save  the  females  as  much  as  possible. 

Rations  for  animals  used  for  breeding  can  in  a 
large  measure  consist  of  roughness  and  foods  which 
cannot  directly  be  used  for  human  consumption. 
This,  in  turn,  will  not  serve  to  deplete  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  country,  but  rather  will  result  in  produc- 
ing more  thru  livestock.  Land  that  cannot  be  made 
to  grow  food  for  humans  will,  with  virtually  no 
care,  grow  much  feed  for  livestock. 

Care  to  cut  down  the  losses  from  disease  is 
another  duty  of  those  who  would  do  their  share  for 
their  country  in  this  crisis.  Sanitation  and  proper 
quarantining  in  moving  animals  from  one  locality 
to  another  are  among  the  essential  things  to  look 
out  for. 

If  every  farmer  will  give  these  facts  the  consid- 
eration they  deserve  the  situation  which  we  now 
face  soon  will  fade,  so  far  as  a  cause  of  worry  is 
concerned. 

Pig  raising  can  profitably  go  with  dairying,  and 
in  the  campaign  to  eliminate  waste  the  hog  will  eat 
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and  turn  into  fat  much  of  the  stuff  that  otherwise 
would  be  wasted  because  it  is  unfit  for  the  con- 
sumption of  other  animals  or  for  human  beings. 
Hog  raising  can  be  extended  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  where  it  is  now  of  little  importance 
and  the  total  supply  of  human  food  increased  ac- 
cordingly. 

At  the  present  time  a  large  part  of  our  pork 
comes  from  the  few  States  in  the  cornbelt,  where  it 
is  the  common  belief  that  hog  raisers  possess  ad- 
vantages that  farmers  in  other  sections  lack.  This, 
however,  is  not  altogether  true.  The  South,  the 
East,  and  the  extreme  West  possess  advantages  of 
their  own,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  industry 
should  not  be  developed  extensively  in  those 
regions. 

The  South  has  an  abundance  of  vegetation.  Cow- 
peas,  soy  beans,  velvet  beans  and  peanuts  are 
leguminous  crops  which  do  well  there  and  have 
great  value  in  pig  raising.  Corn  grows  rapidly  in 
all  parts  of  the  South,  and  in  the  subtropical  sec- 
tions the  experience  of  feeders  with  cassava  indi- 
cates it  has  considerable  value  for  pork  produc- 
tion. In  addition,  there  generally  is  an  abundant 
water  supply,  the  climate  is  mild,  and  there  is  a 
long  period  in  which  green  feed  is  available.  These 
conditions,  which  also  lessen  the  expense  of  shelter 
and  winter  feeding,  permit  a  long  period  of  pasture 
and  outdoor  life. 

Trucking  can  advantageously  be  accompanied  by 
pig  raising.  The  truck  farms  waste  each  year  a  vast 
amount  of  unmarketable  products  that  might  be 
used  with  profit  in  feeding  hogs.  On  the  dairy 
farms  such  by-products  as  skimmilk  and  butter- 
milk are  especially  relished  by  growing  pigs  and 
can  be  profitably  utilized  by  them.  Furthermore, 
clover,  bluegrass  and  other  forage  crops  well  adapt- 
ed for  raising  swine  grow  rapidly  in  nearly  every 
section  of  the  East.  Corn,  too,  is  successful,  in 
some  sections  the  average  yield  per  acre  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  Middle  West. 

In  the  extreme  West  the  alfalfa  of  the  irrigated 
valleys  and  the  clover  of  the  coast  districts  furnish 
a  good  foundation  for  successful  pork  production. 
In  most  of  these  regions  there  is  an  abundance  of 
small  grain,  particularly  barley,  that  may  often  be 
fed  economically,  and  corn  is  successful  in  some 
localities. 

Hitherto,  where  corn  has  been  cheap  and  abun- 
dant, it  has  been  used  so  extensively  for  feeding 
to  hogs  that  there  is  a  widespread  notion  that  it  is 
the  best  feed.  Investigations,  however,  have  shown 
that  it  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advan- 
tages. When  it  is  the  exclusive  grain  feed,  breeding 
stock  are  not  as  prolific  as  on  a  varied  ration,  and 
for  fattening  purposes  an  exclusive  corn  diet  is 
not  generally  profitable.  The  hog  is  naturally  a 
heavy  and  promiscuous  eater.  He  thrives  best 
where  pastures  are  plentiful  and  grain  crops,  nuts, 
or  roots  are  most  abundant.  He  must  have  water 
at  all  times,  and  shelter  in  winter.  If  these  condi- 
tions are  met,  hog  raising  can  be  made  profitable 
outside  of  the  cornbelt  as  well  as  in  it. 

Forage  crops  thru  the  summer  will  save  the  feed 
bill.  Clover,  both  first  and  second  crops,  oats  and 
peas,  rape  and  bluegrass  make  a  good  forage.  Rape 
will  furnish  forage  until  heavy  frosts  come  and  with 

less  outlay  than  other 
annual  crops.  When 
forage  crops  are  used, 
additional  feed  should 
be  provided.  If  desired, 
self-feeders  may  be  used 
to  finish  the  hogs  early. 
When  the  corn  crop  is 
utilized  to  finish  the 
hogs,  three-fourths  of  a 
full  feed  on  forage  is 
preferable,  while  wait- 
ing for  the  corn  to  ma- 
ture. 

Perhaps  the  best 
spring  sown  forage  is 
dwarf  essex  rape,  or  a 
mixture  of  rape  and 
oats.  Rape  may  be 
seeded  for  hog  pasture 
as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  at  the 
rate  of  six  pounds  per 
acre.  When  the  season 
is  favorable  it  will  be 
ready  to  pasture  during 
the  last  half  of  June. 

Sorghum  will  furnish 
a  considerable  amount 
of  forage  during  the  hot 
dry  time  of  summer 
when  other  crops  are 
not  growing  well.  If 
sown,  now  it  should  be 
ready  for  pasturing  in 
eight  weeks. 
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WASTE 

THE  question  of  waste  and  how  to  minimize  it, 
if  not  stop  it,  is  one  of  those  to  absorb  the 
attention  of  the  food  commission  in  taking 
up  its  formidable  work.  Experts  estimate  that  peel- 
ing of  potatoes  annually  results  in  a  waste  of  100,- 
000,000  bushels,  that  20,000,000  bushels  of  barley 
would  be  saved  to  Americans  each  year  if  this 
grain  were  not  pearled,  that  6,000,000  bushels  of  rice 
would  be  saved  if  Americans  ate  the  natural  brown 
product  instead  of  the  polished  article,  that  40,000,- 
000  bushels  of  rye  are  wasted,  chiefly  in  making 
whisky.  These  figures  are  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration in  working  out  the  plans  whereby 
America  is  to  feed  not  only  herself  but  the  other 
nations  allied  against  Prussianism. 

There  is  food  for  thought,  too,  in  the  statement  of 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  head  of  the  commission,  to  the 
effect  that  unless  Germany's  crop  this  year  should 
be  a  total  failure  we  may  not  expect  a  collapse  of 
her  fighting  men  for  many  months,  if  not  years.  He 
said  that  the  Germans  are  consuming  food  on  a 
strictly  scientific  basis,  but  that  even  if  they  were 
eating  on  a  more  liberal  basis  they  have  food 
enough  for  two  years.  For  a  year  or  more  they 
have  been  living  on  the  surplus  of  their  herds, 
keeping  the  base  intact.  America  can  well  afford 
to  take  a  leaf  from  the  notebook  of  German  effi- 
ciency in  the  matter  of  food. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  WAR 

IN  THE  home  the  average  American  woman  must 
find  her  opportunity  for  service  in  the  war. 
The  work,  the  sacrifice,  she  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  is  not  as  inspiring  as  the  direct  ministra- 
tion to  mangled  and  bleeding  men  in  khaki — the 
movies  will  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  the  public 
will  not  hysterically  acclaim  her  for  it — but  who 
shall  say  that  because  of  its  prosaic  drudgery  it  is 
not,  after  all,  the  more  heroic?  Who  can  measure 
the  patriotism  that  will  keep  women  on  lonely 
farms  day  after  day  bending  over  their  work,  with 
none  to  applaud  or,  perhaps,  even  to  know? 

In  the  conservation  of  food  will  lie  one  of  her 
greatest  duties.  She  must  be  willing  to  try  new 
and  cheap  foods,  to  learn  to  cook  staples  and  serve 
them  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  remove  from  her  vo- 
cabulary "don't  like"  or  "can't  eat,"  to  see  to  it 
that  there  is  no  waste.  Her  quiet  efforts  may  spell 
the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat,  and  while 
others  are  hurrahing  for  those  who  are  in  the  front 
line  trenches  she  can  rest  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  not  even  their  part  is  any  more  vital  to  the 
safety  of  the  nation  than  hers. 

USE  HORSES,  SAVE  MEN 

LABOR  is  the  limiting  factor  in  crop  produc- 
tion this  year.  Horses  are  relatively  plenti- 
ful in  comparison.  It  is  suggested  that 
farmers  lay  aside  one-man  and  two-horse  tools  and 
use  those  that  require  more  horses  so  that  more 
work  per  man  can  be  done.  One  man  with  three 
horses  to  a  sixteen-inch  breaking  plow  will  turn 
oyer  three  acres  or  less  in  a  day.  The  same  man 
with  a  gang  plow  consisting  of  two  twelve-inch  bot- 
toms will  average  four  and  three-quarters  acres  a 
day  and  will  use  one  more  horse.  This  means  that 
by  increasing  the  horse  stock  one-third,  one  man 
can  increase  his  efficiency  in  breaking  ground 
nearly  75  per  cent. 

Investigations  have  actually  shown  that  a  man 
on  a  riding  implement  will  do  more  work  in  a  day 
than  the  same  man  and  the  same  team  with  imple- 
ments that  require  him  to  walk.  The  use  of  bigger 
tools  and  thoro  preparation  of  seedbeds  will  also 
cut  down  the  time  required  for  cultivation  of  the 
corn  crop.  Cultivation  is  the  operation  which  limits 
the  amount  of  corn  one  man  must  grow. 


Horses  on  the  Farm 

Recently  I  received  a  communication  advising:  me 
that  there  Is  a  great  shortage  of  horses  on  the 
farm.  Can  you  give  me  the  last  Government  figures 
on  the  subject,  and  are  more  horses  and  mules 
needed? — M.  M.,  Nebraska. 

[RESPITE  the  export  of  horses  to  Europe  the  total 
number  of  horses  on  farms  and  ranges  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  have  decreased  only 
33,000  during  1916.  And  there  were  more  horses 
on  farms  and  ranges  on  January  1,  1917,  by  164,000 
than  on  the  same  date  in  1914. 

The  United  States  does  not  need  an  increase  in 
mere  numbers  of  horses  and  mules.  It  does  need 
an  increase  in  well-proportioned,  powerful  draft 
horses.  There  is  no  danger  of  an  overproduction  of 
draft  horses  within  the  next  ten  years,  nor  is  there 
any  danger  of  an  overproduction  of  good  thick  farm 
chunks  weighing  from  1,300  to  1,600  pounds.  The 
latter  can  be,  and  are  being,  produced  by  breeding 
common  light  mares  of  mixed  blood  weighing  from 
900  to  1,400  pounds  each  to  sound,  well-propor- 
tioned Percheron  stallions.  Every  mare  of  this 
kind  should  be  bred  to  the  best  draft  stallion  ob- 
tainable, and  every  draft  mare  should  be  bred  to 
the  best  stallion  within  reach.  Prices  have  in- 
creased from  $50  to  $75  per  head,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  very  best  draft  horses  has  been  so 
great  that  city  buyers  have  been  obliged  to  pur- 
chase horses  that  are  only  three  years  old  this 
spring  in  order  to  fill  the  demand. 

Urges  Aid  for  the  Farmer 

Don't  you  think  that  the  farmer  himself  probably 
is  to  blame  for  the  present  high  prices  of  food  as 
much  as  any  one  else?  Not  because  he  failed  to 
produce,  but  because  he  failed  to  save?  I  am  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  loaning  money  to  our  Allies,  but  why 
not  loan  some  to  our  farmers  who  will  need  help 
if  they  are  to  get  thru  without  suffering?  Cannot 
some  arrangement  be  made  for  loaning  us  money  on 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  with  the  crops  and 
our  personal  notes  as  security?  The  Government 
could  cooperate  with  our  States  in  doing  this. — 
T.  A.  C,  Iowa. 

MEW  YORK  State  bankers  have  taken  the  lead 
in  work  such  as  you  describe  by  planning  to 
lend  $20,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  on  their 
personal  notes  at  4%  per  cent  interest.  Undoubt- 
edly provisions  of  a  similar  nature  will  be  made  in 
other  States. 

Drafting  the  Farmer 

Does  the  Government  propose  to  include  farmers  In 
the  draft? — J.  R.  K.,  Illinois. 

JT  IS  unlikely  the  authorities  will  draft  many  men 
engaged  in  the  growing  of  foodstuffs.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  most  farmers  will  be  left  out  of  the 
draft,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  I  understand  that 
in  England,  where  they  have  selection  conscrip- 
tions, proper  boards  pass  upon  such  questions  as 
the  one  you  raise.  If  they  find  that  a  drafted  man 
can  serve  his  country  best  in  the  Army,  he  goes 
there.  If  they  find  he  can  serve  her  best  by  work- 
ing at  his  trade  or  on  his  farm,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  Army. 

Consider  the  Rainy  Day 

Here's  a  tip  for  the  farmer  who  has  many  things 
on  his  mind.  I  keep  a  tag  in  my  pocket  which  I 
have  headed  "Jobs  for  Tomorrow"  and  on  which  I 
list  the  things  I  must  do  in  the  immediate  future. 
Another  tag  headed  "Odd  Jobs"  contains  a  list  of 
the  things  which  can  be  done  on  a  rainy  day,  little 


At  Your  Service 

THE  Free  Information  Service  of  The 
Farming  Business  is  at  the  disposal  of 
all  readers  of  this  publication.  If  you 
desire  to  get  further  information  on  any  sub- 
ject mentioned  in  The  Farming  Business  or  to 
have  help  in  solving  any  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  farming,  send 
in  your  question,  which  will  be  answered  as 
promptly  as  possible.  A  2-cent  stamp  must 
accompany  any  inquiry  requiring  mail  an- 
swer. 

Readers  of  The  Farming  Business  are  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Information  Serv- 
ice— they  are  invited  not  only  to  ask  ques- 
tions for  themselves  but  to  answer  those  of 
others,  which  will  be  printed  from  time  to 
time. 


things  that  so  often  are  neglected.  I  find  the  tags 
of  great  value  as  memory  Joggers. — A.  A.  L.,  Minne- 
sota. 

gYSTEM  is  a  great  thing  in  any  business,  and  the 
man,  or  woman,  who  keeps  tabs  on  the  little 
things  that  are  to  be  done  is  the  one  who  finds 
watching  the  corners  pays.  If  this  system  is  ex- 
tended to  the  big  things  the  dividends  will  be  all  the 
larger. 

Thanks  for  the  Bouquet 

Whenever  my  subscription  to  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness expires,  please  let  me  know  at  once,  as  this 
little  paper  Is  of  much  interest  to  all  who  read  it.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  find  more  readers  for  this  paper 
if  It  Is  In  my  power.  I  have  received  those  beautiful 
grafted  fruit  trees,  and  out  of  fifteen  I  have  a  growth 
of  ten. — W.  A.  S.,  Texas. 

Thick  ening  Alfalfa  Stand 

My  alfalfa  field  froze  a  year  ago  and  the  stand  is 
very  tain.    What  can  I  do  to  thicken  it? — A.  C.  M., 

Iowa. 

JF  THIS  field  is  of  two  or  three  years'  standing, 
disking  and  reseeding  would  be  proper.  If  of 
last  year's  seeding  harrowing  will  do  as  much 
good  as  disking  would  for  a  well-established  stand, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  cover  the  seed. 

How's  This  for  Prosperity? 

Nobody  can  say  that  this  farmer  has  a  kick.  One 
of  my  sows  had  a  litter  of  eight  pigs,  which  I  have 
Just  sold  for  enough  to  buy  an  automobile  and  have 
enough  left  over  to  run  the  car  several  hundred 
miles. — C.  B.,  Kansas. 

gUPPOSE  that  you  save  this  sow  and  she  has 
another  big  litter  this  fall.  You  won't  need  a  new 
auto,  but  that  money  will  come  in  mighty  handy. 
That  is  also  one  way  of  helping  boost  the  food  sup- 
ply, and  a  lesson  that  will  work  wonders  if  every 
farmer  takes  it  to  heart. 

Use  a  Screw-driver 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  find  out  which 
cylinder  of  my  automobile  Is  missing  fire?  I  live 
a  long  way  from  town  and  can  fix  the  trouble  if 
I  could  determine  where  it  lies. — L.  S.  K.,  Indiana. 

TO  TELL  which  cylinder  is  missing  explosion, 
short-circuit  the  plug  with  a  screw-driver. 
Touch  the  end  to  the  cylinder  and  lean  the  blade 
against  the  head  of  the  plug.  This  will  prevent  the 
plug  from  firing.  If  it  is  a  live  cylinder,  this  will 
change  the  sound  of  the  exhaust.  If  it  is  a  dead 
cylinder,  it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  sound  of 
the  exhaust.  By  noting  the  sound  of  the  exhaust 
you  can  tell  which  cylinder  is  missing  explosions. 

Alfalfa  and  Kafir  Flour 

Can  bread  and  biscuits  be  made  of  alfalfa  or  kafir 
flour?  I  have  heard  that  in  Kansas  the  experiment 
has  proved  successful. — Mrs.  J.  L.  T.,  Missouri. 

A  LFALFA  flour  heretofore  has  proved  impractical 
because  of  its  weedy  flavor  and  greenish  color. 
Experiments  at  the  University  of  Kansas  have  elim- 
inated these,  and  bread  and  biscuits  of  fine  flavor 
and  excellent  food  value  have  been  made.  Mixing 
with  graham  flour  or  flour  from  some  other  grain 
was  found  advisable.  Biscuits  and  hot  cakes  from 
ground  kafir  are  not  unknown.  It  also  is  said  that 
ground  in  a  home  mill  and  served  as  mush  ground 
kafir  is  good  eating.  It  is  better  mixed  with  wheat 
flour. 

No,  You're  Not  Too  Late 

For  years  I  have  wanted  to  take  up  a  homestead, 
but  have  been  so  busy  making  a  living  that  I  haven't 
had  the  time  to  look  up  the  matter.  Am  I  too  late,  or 
are  homesteads  from  the  Government  still  avail- 
able?— J.  L.  T.,  Iowa. 

MILLIONS  of  acres  still  are  available,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  issued  recently  by  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Much  of  it  lies 
in  the  West,  but  there  are  idle  lands  in  the  South 
and  East  as  well.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  has  not  already  located  a  homestead  may  apply 
for  as  many  acres  of  straight  farming  land  as  he 
wants  up  to  160  acres  in  the  restricted  sections  and 
up  to  320  acres  in  the  sections  which  are  unre- 
claimed. Straight  grazing  land  may  be  had  to  the 
extent  of  640  acres.  Here's  hoping  you'll  find  the 
homestead  of  your  dreams.  As  a  starter  toward 
making  your  wish  come  true,  you  might  write  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  WEEK'S  MARKET  STORY 


QRAIN  trading  now  may  be  ex- 
pected to  settle  down  upon  a 
reasonable  basis.  Wild  and  uncalled- 
for  speculation  in  the  May  crop  has 
been  stopped  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  following  Governmental 
suggestion  in  order  that  the  United 
States  might  not  find  itself  in  the 
plight  which  beset  the  British  gov- 
ernment early  in  the  war.  Action  of 
the  board  in  stopping  all  dealings  in 
May  will  not  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  contract  of  either  individuals 
or  governments,  but  it  does  require 
those  needing  wheat  for  immediate 
use  to  make  their  purchases  from 
dealers  or  farmers  direct  instead  of 
thru  purchases  of  futures  on  the 
board  of  trade.  The  decision  came 
after  May  wheat  had  touched  a 
price  of  $3.25  a  bushel,  compared 
with  a  price  of  $1.29  on  April  2,  the 
price  having  jumped  10  or  15  cents  a 
day  after  that — the  greatest  upturn 
in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

•pRADIXG  in  July  and  September 
wheat  is  not  affected  by  the  or- 
der. The  Government  had  for  sev- 
eral weeks  viewed  with  alarm  the 
way  in  which  wheat  trading  was  go- 
ing and  the  condition  in  which  the 
market  found  itself.  Charges  of  ma- 
nipulation of  the  May  future  always 
have  been  denied  by  experts,  who 
said  that  the  sharp  rise  in  prices  has 
been  due  solely  to  millers  and  ex- 
porters seeking  to  outbid  each  other. 
Apparently  the  market  has  settled 
down  to  a  firmer  basis,  lest  the 
United  States  Government  find  it  nec- 
essary to  follow  the  British  plan 
and  take  over  the  grain  trade,  regu- 
late prices  and  do  the  food  buying 
and  shipping  because  of  the  unusual 
conditions  prevailing. 

Indications   are  that  country 

grain  dealers  have  decided  to  go 
direct  to  the  farmers  for  their  new 
crop  wheat  and  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  hedge  selling  of  July  on  the 
board  of  trade.  Foreign  govern- 
ments are  believed  to  have  great 
holdings  of  July  and  September 
wheat,  which  they  plan  to  exchange 
for  the  new  wheat  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gins to  move. 

£ASH  wheat  prices  in  all  markets 
have  been  at  big  premiums.  The 
same  is  true  in  Canada,  where  at- 
tempts to  curb  speculation  have  not 
been  successful.  In  the  Canadian 
market  the  trade  in  May  and  July 
has  been  discontinued,  but  the  Oc- 
tober, which  is  the  new  crop  month 
in  the  Winnipeg  market,  has  ad- 
vanced with  American  prices.  As 
Canada  has  by  far  the  largest  avail- 
able supply  of  wheat  at  the  present 
time  the  fact  that  prices  in  that  mar- 
ket, which  are  presumably  under  par- 
tial government  control,  are  so  high 
indicates  the  legitimacy  of  the  da- 
mand. 

It  Is  understood  it  would  be  a 
physical  impossibility  to  deliver  any- 
where near  as  much  wheat  as  has 
been  sold  for  May  delivery,  and  that 
attempts  of  shorts  to  cover  would 
have  sent  the  price  up  to  unheard-of 
levels. 

Crop  news  was  more  encouraging 
from  the  winter  wheat  sections.  The 
weather  has  been  cool,  with  moist- 
are  enough  In  most  sections.  These 
conditions  have  helped  along  the 
doubtful  wheat.  Nebraska  has  prac- 
tically a  complete  failure  of  the  crop. 

QOUNTRY  sentiment  in  regard  to 
corn  prices  appears  to  be  in- 
creasingly bullish  on  account  of  the 
big  advance  in  wheat  prices,  the  late 
season,  high  livestock  prices,  and 
the  probability  that  corn  will  be  ex- 
tensively used  the  coming  season  as 
an  admixture  with  wheat.  As  a  re- 
sult offerings  from  the  country  are 
small,  and  while  it  is  supposed  coun- 
try elevator  stocks  are  liberal  and 
that  some  sections  have  liberal  re- 
serves, there  Is  no  material  pressure 
on  the  cash  market.    At  the  same 


time,  there  is  a  demand  for  all  the 
corn  available. 

QATS  caught  the  bull  fever  from 
other  markets,  scoring  fair  gains 
for  the  week.  Conditions  in  regard  to 
supply  and  demand  are  more  normal 
than  in  other  grains,  supplies  being 
liberal  for  the  season,  while  the  out- 
look is  for  the  largest  crop  ever  put 
in.  Cash  prices  are  firm,  but  prices 
are  not  as  strong  relatively  as  in 
other  grains. 

PROVISION  prices  hold  strong,  the 
hog  supply  being  limited,  while 
so  far  the  consumptive  demand  has 
not  abated  to  any  extent. 

TABULATION  of  receipts  at  the 
various  livestock  markets  of  the 
country  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  present  year  offers  an  inter- 
esting reason  why  feeders,  espe- 
cially finishers  of  cattle,  should  hold 
back  their  immature  stock.  Unusual- 
ly heavy  receipts  for  the  last  few 
weeks  have  been  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  anxiety  of  feeders  to 
dispose  of  their  cattle  because  of  the 
high  prices  of  corn,  but  also  in  part 
to  a  fear  that  the  Government  might 
put  an  arbitrary  valuation  upon  cat- 
tle, a  fear  that  seems  unfounded. 

pEEDERS  should  remember  that  by 
flooding  the  market  now  the  re- 
ceipts will  be  very  small  later  on. 
The  bulk  of  the  cattle  received  re- 


cently prove  that  they  have  been  fed 
only  a  short  time,  indicating  that  the 
feeder  does  not  want  to  feed  high- 
priced  corn.  Unfinished  yearlings 
have  made  up  a  big  part  of  the  ship- 
ments. In  one  day  recently  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  Chicago  market  were 
heavier  than  ever  before.  Had  most 
of  these  cattle  been  held  back  thirty 
to  sixty  days,  even  at  the  present 
high  prices,  the  feeder  would  have 
realized  greater  profits.  The  at- 
tractive prices  undoubtedly  have 
proved  too  strong  a  temptation  to 
resist,  even  tho  it  should  mean  a 
hardship  later  on. 

JULY  and  August  will  see  a  marked 
bare  spot  in  the  cattle  market  un- 
less the  overshipment  of  the  present 
is  stopped.  While  the  demand  for 
meat  naturally  falls  off  during  the 
summer  months  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Government  this  year 
will  be  in  urgent  need  of  great 
quantities  of  canned  stuff,  and  that 
the  strength  in  cheap  cattle  un- 
doubtedly will  be  maintained. 

JJOG  receipts  show  a  falling  off, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  average 
weight.  There  is  an  indication  of  a 
shortage  in  hogs,  particularly  well- 
fed  hogs,  which  will  cause  a  falling 
off  in  the  total  pounds  of  hog  prod- 
ucts compared  with  last  year.  Keep- 
ing on  the  farm  the  brood  sows  in 
order  to  produce  a  litter  of  fall  pigs 
is  expected  to  result  in  above  the 


average  receipts  this  fall  and  in  a 
measure  to  supply  the  immense  de- 
mand that  may  be  expected. 

pROOF  that  a  shortage  of  sheep 
exists  is  to  be  seen  in  the  figures  for 
April  and  three  preceding  months. 
It  is  evident,  too,  that  a  much  smal- 
ler number  of  sheep  will  be  on  the 
farms  this  summer  for  pasture. 

QN  THE  whole  it  would  seem  that 
the  feeders  who  can  hold  back 
their  immature  stock  during  June 
and  into  July  will  make  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  they  can  by  rush- 
ing them  to  market  just  now.  This 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  stuff 
that  is  ready  for  the  market.  To 
hold  it  back  would  simply  mean  a 
waste  and  loss  in  the  long  run. 

JNCREASES  in  prices  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  all  along  the  line  were 
recorded  in  Chicago  during  the  week. 
The  average  price  of  hogs  was  $15.85, 
while  lambs  reached  a  top  of  $19,  and 
sheep  sold  up  to  $14.75.  Prime 
beeves  touched  $13.70. 


Newsy  Market  Notes 

Corn  meal  has  advanced  to  $4.13 
per  100  pounds,  the  highest  known. 
This  is  cheap  compared  with  wheat, 
and  consumption  is  increasing. 

*  *  * 

A  call  for  5,000  harvest  hands  has 
been  sent  out  from  Oklahoma.  Wheat 
cutting  is  expected  to  begin  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  around 
June  5. 

Some  of  the  leading  commission 
houses  are  refusing  to  accept  trades 
in  July  wheat,  unless  they  are  against 
cash  business,  and  then  only  from 
recognized  handlers. 

*  *  * 

Seven  cargoes  of  Australian  wheat 
are  reported  to  have  been  bought  to 
come  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Lumber 
boats  from  the  Pacific  coast  will 
take  the  wheat  for  a  return  cargo. 
Further  purchases  are  expected. 

*  *  * 

Australian  exportable  surplus  of 
wheat  on  May  1  is  estimated  at  107,- 
000,000  bushels.  This,  with  the  80,- 
000,000  bushels  available  in  India, 
makes  a  total  of  187,000,000  bushels 
that  cannot  be  moved,  due  to  the 
shortage  in  ocean  tonnage. 

*  *  * 

Weather  conditions  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  winter  wheat  belt 
have  been  seasonable  and  the  crop 
has  made  good  progress,"  says  the 
Modern  Miller.  "In  northern  sections 
cold  weather  continues  to  retard 
progress  of  the  crop.  Michigan  con- 
ditions have  been  unfavorable.  In 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  southern  Kan- 
sas improvement  is  notable." 

*  *  * 

"There  is  a  chance  for  920,000,000 
bushels  wheat  crop  in  North  Amer- 
ica," says  Joseph  Wild,  statistician. 
"This  embraces  250,000,000  bushels 
for  Canada,  300,000,000  bushels  for 
the  spring  wheat  and  370,000,000  - 
bushels  winter  in  the  United  States. 
Total  home  requirements  are  around 
690,000,000  bushels.  Supposable  sur- 
plus would  be  230,000,000  bushels, 
which  could  be  augmented  to  430,- 
000,000  by  admixtures." 

*  *  * 

Wheat  seeding  in  the  Saskatoon 
district  is  40  per  cent  completed 
and  that  seed  is  being  sown  on  a 
bed  which  is  ideal.  It  is  reported 
that  the  wheat  acreage  will  be  25  per- 
cent less  because  of  the  lateness  of 
seeding,  but  that  this  will  be  large- 
ly offset  by  the  increased  acreage  of 
oats  and  other  early  ripening  grains. 
Much  land  will  be  summer  fallowed" 
this  year.  Around  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, spring  work  is  progressing 
rapidly.  Wheat  acreagae  there  will 
be  less,  but  15  to  20  per  cent  more 
land  will  be  in  crop,  chiefly  oats  and 
barley. 
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fUE  GORI>ON-YAN  TINE  COMPANY,  Davenport,  Iowa,  is  an  old- 
established  company  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $250,000.  The 
enormous  plant  pictured  below  is  the  result  of  honest  dealing  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  customers.  This  company  has  been 
doing  business  at  the  same  "stand"  for  fifty-two  years,  having  been 
established  in  1865.  It  is  the  largest  independent  lumber  company 
in  America. 

This  company  sells  everything  in  the  building  line,  from  a  com- 
plete house  down  to  a  door-knob,  direct  to  the  consumer  by  mail. 
With  the  goods  goes  a  definite  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  It  sells  material  for  complete  houses  cut  to  fit  and  all  ready 
to  set  up,  or  sells  you  the  lumber  the  same  as  your  local  dealer 
would.  It  maintains  a  very  efficient  force  of  architects  who  draw 
plans  and  give  advice  to  purchasers. 

The  main  office  and  plant  are  located  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  where 
a  large  force  is  kept  busy  taking  care  of  the  orders  created  by  ad- 
vertising. The  company  also  has  mills  at  important  centers  to  en- 
able it  to  make  quick  shipments  and  cut  freight  rates.  This  com- 
pany has  done  much  to  encourage  home-building  by  eliminating  the 
trouble  and  worry  that  usually  went  with  it. 
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Orchard  Ladder 

SUCH  a  ladder  as  the  one  shown  here  is  found  to 
be  very  handy  for  working  among  trees  when 
pruning  or  gathering  fruit.  The  pointed  top 
may  be  anchored  in  crotches  of  a  tree  much  easier 
than  can  the  regulation  ladder  top.    This  type  of 
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Posthole  Drill 


ladder  has  been  found,  by  much  use  in  the  orchard- 
ing sections  of  the  Eastern  States,  to  be  much  more 
serviceable  than  the  ordinary  ladder. 

Figure  1  shows  a  single  section  ladder  which  may 
be  made  in  lengths  up  to  16  or  18  feet.  Figure  2 
shows  the  same  general  type  made  in  two  sections 
which  may  be  extended  to  give  a  total  length  of  30 
to  40  feet  or  so.  Of  course  the  size  and  the  strength 
of  the  side  pieces  must  be  regulated  according  to 
the  length  of  the  ladder  so  as  to  give  the  required 
stiffness  for  these  greater  lengths.  Figure  3  repre- 
sents a  single  section  ladder  made  from  a  single 
pole  of  some  tough  wood  such  as  hickory.  The 
pole  is  ripped  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
small  end,  where  a  strong  iron  band  is  fastened 
around  it;  then  the  two  split  portions  are  spread 
apart  and  rungs  fastened  between  them.  Figure  4 
shows  an  iron  socket  which  is  used  for  fastening 
the  ends  of  the  rungs  to  the  side  pieces  without  hav- 
ing to  bore  holes  in  these  side  members.  These 
holes  weaken  the  side'members  a  great  deal,  so  that 
the  use  of  these  sockets  will  give  a  much  stronger 
ladder  than  when  holes  are  bored  for  the  rungs. 

Combined  Hoe  and  Shovel 

COMBINATIONS  are  an  ever-changing  source 
of  amazement  to  any  one  who  tries  to  keep 
up  with  the  times;  he  is  always  wondering 
"what  next  will  some  fellow  make?"  Now  comes  a 
combined  hoe  and  shovel,  and  when  you  see  it,  it 


looks  simple  enough  even  tho  it  took  some  other 
fellow  to  think  it  up.  It  is  just  simply  a  long,  wide, 
curved  hoe  blade  hinged  to  the  handle  at  approxi- 
mately its  middle  point,  and  a  brace  rod  which  can 
be  made  to  slide  up  and  down  the  handle  and  locked 
in  any  position  one  wants  it.  As  a  hoe,  it  has  an 
unusually  long,  broad  blade  and  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily heavy.  As  a  shovel,  it  corresponds  more  to 
the  regulation  small  dirt  shovel  than  to  a  scoop 
shovel. 


Sorehead  is  caused  by  the  chickens  coming  in 
contact  with  mold  spores.  By  keeping  them  away 
from  moldy  litter  or  moldy  grain  or  other  carriers 
of  mold,  the  disease  will  not  appear  in  your  flock. 
To  cure  sorehead  dip  the  head  of  each  afflicted 
chicken  in  a  solution  of  acid  iron  sulphate  or  cresol. 


TEXAS  is  the  home  of  the  man  who  has  in- 
vented the  ingenious  posthole  drilling  ma- 
chine which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  It  is  patterned  somewhat  after  the 
principle  of  the  press  drill,  found  in  blacksmith 
and  machine  shops,  to  be 
used  in  boring  holes  in 
metal.  It  consists  of  a 
tripod  to  support  the 
drilling  mechanism.  A 
posthole  auger  is  mount- 
ed on  the  lower  end  of  a 
shaft  running  perpen- 
dicularly up  thru  the 
head  of  the  tripod.  This 
auger  shaft  is  driven  by 
tneans  of  gear  wheels 
and  hand  crank,  sup- 
ported by  one  of  the  legs 
of  the  tripod. 

By  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chine it  is  claimed  that 
one  can  quickly  bore  a 
posthole  in  almost  any 
kind  of  earth,  and  the 
work  is  much  easier 
than  it  is  when  digging  it  with  the  old-fashioned 
spade  or  hand-operated  posthole  diggers.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  set  up  the  machine  over  the  spot 
where  you  want  the  hole  dug  and  then  turn  a 
crank  until  the  hole  is  down  to  the  depth  which 
you  wish.  This  relieves  the  operator  of  the  back- 
breaking  labor  involved  in  bending  over  a  hole  and 
chugging  a  spade  up  and  down,  or  operating  the 
old-fashioned  auger  by  means  of  his  two  hands. 
Where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fence  building 
to  be  done,  some  such  a  machine  as  this  should 
prove  a  godsend  to  the  man  who  has  to  dig  the 
postholes. 

Sanitary  Shaving  Brush 

MEN  who  spend  a  good  share  of  their  time 
traveling  around  over  the  country,  and  who 
shave  themselves,  have  long  been  looking 
for  a  shaving  brush  which  they  could  pack  in  their 
grip    immediately    after  using,  without    the  wet 
brush  making  their   clothing  or 
other  things  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact  wet.    A  shaving  brush 
of  this  kind  has  recently  been  in- 
vented by  a  New  York  man.  The 
handle  of  this  shaving  brush  is  a 
hollow  tube  into  which  the  brush 
proper    fits    when    not    in  use. 
When  the  brush  is  wanted  for 
fc^vbev  use,  the  lid  of  the  case  is  opened 

i .te^.  A^ir^fc,  i  up,  the  brush  is  shaken  down  to 
the  open. end  and  locked  in  that 
position,  so  that  the  case  now 
acts  as  the  handle  of  the  brush. 
Then,  when  thru  using  it,  the 
brush  is  dropped  back  into  the 
handle  and  the  lid  clamped  down 
over  it  again.  Thus  the  brush 
handle  also  acts  to  protect  the 
brush  from  dirt  and  to  keep  it — 
while  wet — from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  other  things  in  one's  bag  or  kit. 

Balanced  Motor  Wheel 

THE  Germans  are  great  fellows  for  running 
things  on  one  wheel.  Not  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing a  railroad  which  runs  on  one  rail,  one 
of  them  has  now  invented  a  motorcycle  which  runs 
most  of  the  time  on  only  one  wheel,  altho  it  has 
two  others  so  it  can  be  run  on  two  at  a  time  if 
that  becomes  necessary. 

The  weight  of  the  frame,  the  engine,  the  fuel 
tanks  and  the  rider  is  so  balanced  that  the  two 
ends  of  the  frame  act  a  good  deal  like  a  teeter-tot- 
ter board,  touching  the  ground  only  once  in  a  while. 
The  bulk  of  the  time  the  entire  load  is  carried  on 
the  one  main  wheel.  The  frame  is  spring  mounted 
to  the  main  drive  wheel  so  as  to  give  the  rider  and 
the  engine  the  cushioning  effect  of  both  the  spring 
system  and  the  rubber  tire  filled  with  air.  The 
steering  mechanism  may  be  adjusted  to  any  steer- 
ing position,  and  may  be  locked  or  fastened  in  any 


of  these  positions  which  the  driver  may  desire.  It 
is  also  equipped  with  a  stabilizing  device  which  is 
designed  to  help  keep  the  tricky  thing  from  upset- 
ting or  falling  over. 


New  Baby  Tractor 

SMALL-sized  tractors,  those  adapted  to  farms  as 
small  as  120  to  160  acres,  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  There  are  more  farms  of  this  Bize  in  the 
country  than  there  are  farms  of  640  acres  or 
more;  therefore  manufacturers  recognize  that  there 
is  a  wider  and  larger  market  for  the  small-sized 
tractor  than  for  the  massive  giant  of  the  earlier 
days  of  traction  farming. 

The  result  is  that  all  old  manufacturing  firms 
are  developing  and  placing  on  the  market  little 
brothers,  of  various  size,  to  their  original  de- 
signs. In  some  cases  these  are  simply  smaller 
models  of  the  older  and  larger  designs;  in  other 
cases  they  are  entirely  new  designs  which  in  no 
way  resemble  the  former  product  of  the  com- 
panies putting  them  out.  At  the  same  time  new 
companies  are  being  formed  to  exploit  some 
design  drawn  up  by  a  more  or  less  experienced 
designer. 

Tho  the  latter  sometimes  result  in  a  good  qual- 
ity and  serviceable  machine,  yet  the  chances 
are  greater  in  favor  of  the  former  being  the  more 
successful  because  the  firms  building  them  are 
already  experienced  in  the  design  and  building  of 
tractors. 

The  colored  centerpiece  of  these  pages  this  week 
shows  one  of  these  small  brothers  of  big  tractors 
well  known  to  the  world.  It  is  small  in  size  and 
light  in  weight,  at  the  same  time  it  is  powerful 
for  its  weight  and  size. 

The  engine,  transmission  gears  and  all  working 


A  Small  Brother  to  On 

parts  are  inclosed  in  dust-proof  casings,  which 
make  these  parts  much  longer  lived  than  when 
exposed  to  the  dust  and  grit-laden  winds  of  the 
roads  and  fields. 

Potash  From  Cement  Making 

A TORONTO  newspaper  states  that  a  company 
making  Portland  cement  at  Durham,  Ontario, 
is  now  turning  out  as  a  by-product  from  the 
feldspar  twelve  to  sixteen  tons  of  potash  daily. 
Feldspar  rock  is  added  to  the  limestone  as  a  raw 
material  for  cement,  and  a  process  has  been 
evolved  for  collecting  the  liberated  potash.  Both 
muriates  and  caustic  products  are  produced,  and 
while  the  market  standard  of  the  former  is  fixed  at 
80  per  cent  to  the  trade,  the  company  claims  that 
it  is  possible  to  produce  an  article  which  is  almost 
pure. 

This  plant  has  eight  kilns.  The  output  of  pot- 
ash as  a  by-product  amounts  to  fifteen  tons  a  day. 
In  addition  to  this,  by  trapping  dust  and  gases  in 
which  there  is  5  per  cent  of  potash,  valuable  fer- 
tilizer is  produced.  The  chemist  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Within  five  years  every  cement  plant  in  Canada 
could  be  producing  potash  as  a  by-product.  In  the 
feldspar  deposits,  which  extend  widely  thru  the 
northern  part  of  this  province,  Canada  has  a  nat- 
ural resource  of  immense  value.  There  is  more 
feldspar  in  one  county  of  Ontario  than  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  States.  It  contains  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  potash,  and  thru  the  process  employed  at 
Durham  more  than  86  per  cent  of  the  pure  article 
is  collected. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


New  Cure  for  Burns 

DR.  BARTHE  DE  SANDFORD'S  preparation, 
and  his  method  of  treating  this  common  and 
painful  sort  of  wound,  have  caused  much  in- 
terest in  Paris,  echoes  of  which  have  gone  to 
America  from  time  to  time.  His  hospital  of  about 
eighty  beds  is  in  a  school  just  outside  of  Paris  at 
Issy.  It  took  the  discoverer  of  ambrine  some  time 
before  he  could  convince  the  army  medical  staff 
of  the  importance  of  his  work  and  get  a  hospital 
for  demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of  his  method 
of  treating  burns. 

St.  Nicholas  is  not  much  of  a  hospital  from  the 
American  point  of  view,  not  tidy  or  antiseptic;  the 
clinic  rooms  were  roughly  converted  from  school- 
rooms. But  hither  come  doctors  and  nurses  to  ob- 
serve and  avail  themselves  of  the  new  cure. 

Ambrine  looks  like  a  cake  of  semi-transparent 
soap;  it  is  a  compound  of  paraffin  and  resin. 
When  melted  and  raised  to  a  high  temperature  it 
has  about  the  consistency  and  appearance  of  drip- 
ping candle  wax.  Its  critics — and  there  are,  of 
course,  many  of  them— say  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  candle  wax.  It  is  applied  by  brush  or  spray 
to  the  raw  surface  of  the  wound  after  the  wound 
has  been  cleansed  and  carefully  dried. 

These  wounds  are  horrible,  more  awful,  perhaps, 
to  the  observer  than  to  the  patient  himself,  for 
after  the  first  application  of  ambrine  the  patient 
seems  to  feel  no  pain  from  his  wound.  In  this  war 
of  destructive  ingenuity  wounds  caused  by  burning 
tar  and  explosive  gases  are  not  the  least.   The  pre- 
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vious  coating  of  ambrine  is  carefully  scraped  from 
the  wound  by  the  nurses,  almost  peeled  like  a  glove, 
and  the  new  application  made  apparently  without 
distressing  the  patient  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Little  islets  of  new  skin  can  be  seen  in  process  of 
formation  in  the  raw  flesh.  On  those  who  had  been 
under  treatment  a  month  or  so  the  new  skin  was 
completely  formed,  and,  marvelous  to  see,  was  in 
texture  and  color  much  like  natural  skin,  not  the 
hideous  cicatrization  of  a  huge  wound  or  the  anoma- 
lous texture  of  grafted  skin. 

Bee  Keeping  in  Cuba 

PREVIOUS  to  the  war  Germany  took  a  large 
share  of  Cuban  bee  products.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  war  there  was  a  decided  decrease 
in  the  market  values  of  honey  and  wax,  and  many 
producers  turned  to  other  lines  of  agricultural  en- 
deavor. However,  with  the  present  high  cost  of 
sugar  and  other  food  products,  honey  is  in  in- 
creased demand,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  industry 
will  receive  more  attention  in  the  future. 

Some  few  American  colonists  in  Cuba  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  apiary  industry  with 
success,  and  particularly  when  it  is  conduct- 
ed i:  connection  with  the  citrus-fruit  industry. 
But,  in  general,  apiculture  has  received  little  atten- 
tion. While  the  climate  of  Cuba  fof"  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  seems  ideal  for  the  success  of  this 
industry,  there  are  adverse  features  to  be  consid- 
ered, such  as  the  necessity  for  artificial  feeding 
of  bees  in  the  dry  season,  excessive  rains  in  the 
summer  months,  insect  pests,  and  susceptibility  of 
bees  to  disease  in  this  climate. 

and  TM»<  overlm,  Write  The  Farming;  Hiialnea*  Giving  the  Title 
the  laaoe  In  Which  It   \ |»|»»-Mr«-«l 


Detachable  Broom  Handle 

BROOM  handles  will  no  longer  be  available  as 
playthings  for  the  boys  if  the  invention  of  a 
Washington  man  becomes  as  popular  as  he 
hopes  it  will — because,  if  he  did  not  hope  it  would 
become  popular  and  sell  fast,  he  would  not  have 
gone  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  having  it  patent- 
ed. His  patent  covers  a 
broom  head  so  made  that 
a  person  can  buy  a  dozen 
or  more  brooms,  but  needs 
to  buy  only  one  handle. 
The  brush  part  of  this 
broom  is  shaped  about  a 
core  or  socket  which  is 
shaped  to  receive  the 
broom  handle.  This  socket 
sticks  up  above  the  top  of 
the  broom  head  a  short 
distance;  it  is  made  of  lon- 
gitudinal, or  lengthwise, 
sections  so  that  after  the 
handle  has  been  stuck  into 
the  socket  this  sectional 
upper  end  of  the  socket 
may  be  contracted  and 
held  so  as  to  grip  the  end 
of  the  handle  firmly  and 
keep  it  from  pulling  out 
as  the  broom  is  used.  The 
lower  end  of  the  handle  is 
made  somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as  the  end  of 
an  adze  handle;  it  is  larger  at  the  extreme  end  than 
a  little  way  above  the  end.  Thus,  when  the  upper 
portion  of  the  socket  is  contracted  snugly  about  this 
smaller  portion  of  the  handle  end,  the  handle  can- 
not be  pulled  out  of  the  socket  without  again  ex- 
panding it  at  this  point.  The  strips  of  material 
which  form  this  socket  are  so  arranged  that  when 
their  upper  ends  are  contracted  about  the  handle 
to  hold  it.  the  lower  ends  are  forced  to  spread  apart 
into  the  body  of  the  broom  and  so  tend  to  stiffen  it. 


Lock  Washer 


THE  accompanying  drawing  illustrates  a  new 
method  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  for 
which  lock-nuts  are  designed.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  a  lock-nut  which  does  the  work, 
but  a  lock-washer.  By  its  use  any  nut  may  be 
made  into  a  lock-nut  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  its  being  screwed  off 
the  bolt,  but  not,  however,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  screwed  further  down 
on  the  bolt.  This  washer  is  thread- 
ed something  like  a  nut,  so  that  it 
screws  over  the  end  of  the  bolt  just 
as  does  the  nut.  The  end  of  the  bolt 
is  slotted  with  two  slots  perpendicu- 
lar to  each  other,  thus  forming  a 
cross  in  the  tip  end  of  the  bolt.  The 
washer  has  an  extended  arm  which 
is  curved  up  and  over  with  a  lip  bent 
downward  to  fit  into  the  grooves  in  the  tip  end  of 
the  bolt.  When  the  nut  has  been  screwed  down 
to  the  point  where  it  is  wanted,  the  washer  is  then 
screwed  down  over  the  tip  end  of  the  bolt  until 
it  comes  firmly  against  the  nut,  then  this  tip  end  of 
the  washer  arm  is  bent  down  and  inserted  into 
one  of  the  grooves  in  the  tip  end  of  the  bolt,  thus 
preventing  the  washer  from  turning,  and  at  the 
same  time,  preventing  the  nut  from  being  turned 
off  the  bolt. 

Safety  Neckyoke 

FEW  farm  boys  have  reached  old  age  without 
having  had  a  runaway  resulting  from  having 
the  end  of  the  wagon  tongue  drop  out  of  the 
neckyoke  ring.  And  of  all  the  runaways  imagin- 
able, there  is  none  more  wickedly  dangerous  or 
exciting  than  this  kind.  To  prevent  this  dangerous 
accident  from  happening,  a  New  York  State  man 
has  invented  the  wagon  tongue  end  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing. 

The  under  side  of  the  tongue  end  is  hollowed  out 
to  receive  a  latch  controlled  by  a  leaf  spring.  When 
the  neckyoke  ring  is  slipped  over  the  end  of  the 
tongue,  this  latch  is  lifted  to  permit  the  ring  to 
slip  by.    After  the  ring  has  slipped  past  the  end 


Breakfast  Food  for  Cows 

MAN  is  not  the  only  animal  who  can  have  a 
fancy  baled  breakfast  food  with  "cream  and 
sugar"  on  it  now.  Due  to  the  invention  of  a 
Chicago  man  with  a  Teutonic  name,  baled  hay  can 
now  be  fed  to  the  cows  and  horses  with  a  dressing 
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of  molasses.  And  many  people  have  already  found 
out  that  alfalfa  hay  combined  with  the  crude  mo- 
lasses which  forms  one  of  the  by-products  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  makes  a  mighty  fine  ration 
for  a  dairy  cow  or  a  work  horse  or  mule;  this  com- 
bination forming  two  principal  parts  of  several 
commercial  stock  foods  now  on  the  market. 

This  man  takes  an  ordinary  bale  of  alfalfa  or 
other  hay  and  jabs  full  depth  into  it  a  pointed,  per- 
forated pipe.  This  pipe  is  connected  to  a  small 
reservoir  of  heated  molasses.  Compressed  air 
forces  the  heated  molasses  thru  this  perforated  pipe 
and  into  all  parts  of  the  bale  of  hay,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  it  is  soaked  full  with  all  the  molasses 
that  it  will  hold.  A  larger  storage  tank  for  molas- 
ses is  fitted  with  a  steam  coil  so  that  exhaust  steam 
from  the  engine,  while  passing  thru  this  coil,  will 
heat  the  molasses  so  it  will  be  more  easily  forced 
into  the  bale  by  the  compressed  air  than  would  be 
possible  if  it  were  unheated.  A  pipe  with  a  suit- 
able valve  connects  this  larger  storage  tank  with 
the  smaller  charging  tank.  If  one  were  using  a 
gasoline  engine  instead  of  a  steam  engine  to  fur- 
nish the  compressed  air  in  doing  this  work  no 
doubt  he  could  use  the  exhaust  gases  to  do  the 
heating  in  this  same  coil. 

Safety  Plow  Colter 

HERETOFORE  one  of  the  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  rolling  colter  as  against  the 
knife  or  knee  colter  was  the  fact  that  when 
the  rolling  colter  struck  some  rigid,  solid  object, 
as  a  submerged  stone,  it  would  roll  over  this  ob- 
ject and  thus  prevent  itself  from  being  broken; 
whereas  the  knee  or  knife  colter,  fastened  rigidly 
to  the  beam  of  the  plow,  could  not  thus  protect 
itself,  but  must  stand  the  full  brunt  of  the  blow 
against  the  rock,  either  stop  the  team  or  break  the 
colter.  A  Tennessee  man  has  invented  the  knife  or 
knee  colter  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
which  is  designed  to  overcome  these  difficulties  of 
the  older  type  of  knee  or  knife  colter. 

The  colter  is  so  attached  to  the  beam  of  the  plow 


of  the  latch,  the  spring  forces  it  down  so  as  to  hold 
the  end  of  the  tongue  from  slipping  out  of  the 
ring.  To  take  the  yoke  off  the  tongue,  the  latch 
must  be  lifted  by  hand. 


that  when  any  part  of  its  edge  or  point  strikes  a 
rigid  object,  such  as  a  submerged  rock,  the  colter 
will  give  and  thus  prevent  the  breakage  which 
would  often  occur  in  using  the  older  type  of  rigid 
colter.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  quite 
well,  without  the  necessity  of  further  description, 
how  this  colter  is  attached  to  the  beam  of  the  plow 
and  how  it  works  when  striking  a  solid  object;  the 
dotted  lines  indicate  the  position  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  colter  and  its  attachments  when  it  has 
struck  such  an  object  as  this. 

Oil  of  the  soy  bean  is  a  palatable  food  widely 
eaten  by  the  Chinese.  This  vegetable  oil  also  is 
used  in  making^paints.  varnishes,  soaps  rubber 
substitutes,  linoleum,  waterproof  goods,  lubricants 
and  printing  ink. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


The  Nugget  in  the  Pile 

Life  is  short.  Time's  worth  money. 
All  day's  reading  of  some  farn 
papers  doesn't  net  you  as  much  £.1 
one  page  of  The  Farm  Journal. 

Result?  The  Farm  Journal  is  the  boiled  dawn,  all 
cream,  chaff-less  farm  paper.  It's  brimful  of  gumption 
entertaining  reading,  step-saving  ideas  for  Mother:, 
always  plenty  of  good  things  for  the  children.  AU 
short,  crisp,  and  quickly  read.  You're  sure  to  like  it. 
$1  for  5  years.  Money  back  any  time.  Send  today 
for  sample  and  your  Free  copy  of  the  1917  Poor  Richard 
Almanac.  What  is  home  without  The  Farm  Journal? 

The  Farm  Journal 

148  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


Drive  and  demonstrate  the  linen  Car.  Pny  for  It  out  of 

your  commissions  on  salus.  My  agents  are  makinir  money.  Snip. 

pu-ntsaro  prompt. 
Bush  - 


xSM  tires 


nutod  or  money 
back. 

Write  atone*  for 
my  48-pafre  cata- 
log- and  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  J. 


Oelco  Ignition-Elect.  Stg.  &  Ltg 
8BSU  MOTOB  COMPANY,  Bub  Temple,  Chicago,  liusoU 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BIC  YULE.  Eaa, 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CBriT  DAAV 

§aln  list  and  free  book  rtltL  DUUA 
escribing  the  811AW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -band,  (35  and  up, 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  isi.Qaleaburg.  Kanaaa. 


OUT  WEST  STORIES 


Let  Us  Send  You  12 

Fine  2 -Year- Old  Japanese 
Berberry  Bushes,  at  Our  Ex- 
pense.   See  Offer  Below. 

The  JAPANESE  BERBERRY  is  a 
hardy  and  exceedingly  beautiful  shrub, 
especially  desirable  for  setting  for 
hedges.  It  is  of  rapid  growth  and  if  not 
sheared  will  attain  the  height  of  from 
four  to  six  feet.  By  shearing  once  a 
year  the  bushes  can  be  kept  down  to 
any  desired  shape  or  height.  In  early 
spring  the  bushes  are  loaded  with  beau- 
tiful sweet  scented  flowers  which  later 
in  season  turn  to  bright  crimson  berries 
that  remain  on  all  winter.  The  leaves 
also  turn  a  bright  red  color  in  late  fall 
and  the  combination  makes  a  very  pleas- 
ing and  artistic  color. 

We  have  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  our  nurseries  so 
that  we  can  offer  12  of  these 
fine  2-year-old  Japanese  Ber- 
".^Ski?  berry  Bushes,  enough  to  plant 
36  feet  of  hedge,  as  a  gift  with 
The  Farming  Business.  Just 
read  our  offer  below,  fill  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  It  to  us  at 
once  and  we  will  instruct  our 
nurseries  to  send  the  12 
hushes  to  you  at  proper  plant- 
I  ins  time  in  your  section,  all 
charges  prepaid. 


TIIK   FARMING  BUSINESS. 

500  N.  Orarborn  St.,  ChlonBO,  111 
I  Inclose  60  cenU,  for  which  ncnd  me  The 
I  arming  ltusln<<s.  for  one  year  and  as  a 
gift,  12  fine  2-year-old  Japanese  Kerberry 
liuHbea,  to  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for 
planting;  In  my  locality. 


Name 


Street,  R.  F.  D. 

City  


State. 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS  is  thoroly  re- 
liable. When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
£7AR  out  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Rockies  there  is  a  little  tele- 
graph block  station  from  which  the 
only  scenery  is  an  etching  in  dull 
brown  and  gray — sand  and  sage- 
brush— as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Even  the  name  is  suggestive  of 
what  the  first  operator  and  all  his 
brothers  of  the  dot  and  dash  frater- 
nity have  used  as  the  subject  of  their 
first  letters  to  the  powers. 

"Relief"  is  the  name  painted  on 
the  little  two-room,  one-story  build- 
ing. No  passenger  trains  stop  there 
and  no  freights,  according  to  time- 
card,  but  very  often  the  two  half- 
mile  passing  tracks  are  occupied  by 
long  "drags"  stopped  for  "meets"  by 
the  imperative  arm  or  gleaming  red 
of  the  semaphore,  high  above  the 
office. 

Once  in  a  great  while  the  ornately 
varnished  cars  and  mighty  engines 
of  the  transcontinental  trains  are 
halted  there  for  a  "block,"  and  while 
such  occasions  are  treats  for  the 
lonely  operators,  they  feel  that  even 
the  uniformed  darky  porters  look 
down  upon  them  with  scornful  sym- 
pathy. 

The  two  operators  who  had  held 
the  night  and  day  tricks  for  two 
months,  writing  letters  on  alternate 
days  to  the  chief  dispatcher — letters 
in  which  the  word  "relief"  figured 
often — solemnly  shook  hands  and 
then  did  a  two-step  together  thru 
the  ankle-deep  sand  to  the  dis- 
mounted boxcar  which  served  as  a 
residence  for  all  operators.  There 
they  began  to  pack  their  personal 
possessions  with  unseemly  haste. 

Yet  even  their  pleasure  was  les- 
sened when  they  saw  the  relieving 
operators  drop  off  the  way-freight 
which  had  halted  to  leave  them  and 
to  unload  the  two  trunks  and  few 
boxes  belonging  to  the  new  arrivals. 

"Lunger,  and  far  gone,  too,"  said 
Lane,  gazing  back  from  the  rear 
platform  as  the  caboose  rattled  over 
the  west  switch. 

"Poor  devil!"  said  his  brother  op- 
erator, compassionately.  "But  he 
ought  not  to  have  brought  that  little 
wife  to  a  prison  to  watch  him  die!" 

"That  fellow  and  the  wife  both 
used  to  work  in  a  telegraph  office 
back  East.  Then  the  fellow  went 
into  newspaper  work  until  the  lung 
business  drove  him  out  here.  Smart 
guy  and  mighty  nice,  and  pretty  lit- 
tle woman,"  said  the  conductor,  join- 
ing them.  "I'm  going  to  bring  my 
wife  along  some  day  and  drop  her  off 
there  to  cheer  'em  up  a  little." 

"They'll  need  it,  after  two  days  of 
that  place,  say  nothing  about  being 
sick,"  said  Lane,  sourly. 

But  the  lunger  did  not  die,  and 
when  the  Landrys  had  been  at  Relief 
nearly  eleven  months,  Billy,  as  the 
trainmen  called  him  now,  was  grow- 
ing stronger  day  by  day.  Often  he 
worked  half  of  his  wife's  trick,  noon 
until  midnight,  as  well  as  his  own 
hours.  It  would  have,  perhaps,  been 
better  if  he  had  not.  Those  hours 
were  but  that  many  more  in  which 
she  could  now  find  no  employment 
for  mind  or  hand.  With  Billy  sick, 
and  herself  obliged  to  work  extra 
hours  as  well  as  to  care  for  him,  she 
had  been  happy  and  contented;  now 
the  great  reaches  of  unchanging 
view,  unchanging  sky,  and  the  heat 
which  seemed  to  become  overpower- 
ing with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  and 
last  until  long  after  darkness  had 
settled  down — well,  perhaps,  plain 
homesickness  would  cover  it  all,  but 
she  suffered  and  in  silence — Billy 
was  not  yet  well  enough  to  go  back. 
As  for  the  man,  when  not  on  duty  he 
sat  for  hours  in  the  shade  of  the 
car  or  wherever  it  seemed  coolest, 
and  pounded  the  keys  of  the  old  type- 
writer that  had  boon  one  of  the  few 
possessions  he  had  insisted  upon  re- 
taining when  the  bad  days  came. 
Tho  she  gave  no  sign,  his  work  on 
the  novel  and  his  very  optimism 
about  it  were  added  Injuries  in  the 
now  morbid  mind  of  his  wife. 

Things  take  on  strange  perspect- 


Relief  at  Relief 

By  Perry  G.  Estee 

ives  when  one  is  hungry  just  to  see 
a  little  spot  of  green  or  a  tree;  yes, 
even  one  tree.  They  were  from  Sil- 
ver Creek,  back  in  the  Empire  State. 
Poverty  and  duty  held  her  silent. 

Then  one  night  there  was  a  call  on 
the  block  line  to  the  west;  Snake 
Creek,  another  of  tha  little  block 
stations. 

"Who?"  clicked  the  sounder.  Some- 
thing vaguely  familiar  in  the  touch 
on  the  wire  thrilled  the  woman. 

"E.  L."  she  answered. 

"Alone?"  came  the  query. 

"Yes,"  she  tapped  back. 

"This  ia  R.  B.  I  came  by  on  the 
Limited  three  days  ago,  and  while 
we  waited  for  a  moment,  I  saw  your 
dear  face  from  the  window,  and 
came  back  to  headquarters  and  se- 
cured this  night  trick  that  I  might 
at  least  chat  with  you.  You're  glad, 
aren't  you,  Elizabeth?" 

In  her  fancy  she  could  see  Rob 
Bishop's  dark,  coaxing  eyes,  and  al- 
most catch  the  caressing  notes  of  his 
voice  in  the  metallic  clack  of  his 
Morse.  She  knew  she  ought  not  to 
listen.  They  had  been  engaged  in 
the  old  days  before  Billy  came.  She 
had  discovered  his  unworthiness  and 
cast  him  off.  When  later  on  his 
blind  infatuation  led  him  to  seek  her, 
she  had  promptly  told  Billy.  What 
action  her  husband  had  taken  she 
never  knew,  but  Bishop  had  annoyed 
her  no  more.  Should  she  call  Billy 
now? 

"Say  you're  glad,  Beth,  and  will 
talk  with  me  sometimes,"  pleaded 
the  man  at  Snake  Creek. 

Had  the  little  brown-haired  wom- 
an, trembling  now  over  the  key  in 
the  lonely  telegraph  shack,  met 
Bishop  amid  normal  surroundings,  or 
when  in  her  normal  mind,  she  would 
not  have  vouchsafed  a  thought  to 
the  handsome  but  unprincipled  man 
she  had  known  years  before. 

But  nothing  was  normal,  and  there 
was  an  enticing  element  of  fascina- 
tion about  the  stolen  and  secret 
visits,  for  a  block  wire  is  an  isolated 
circuit  between  two  stations.  Soon 
she  came  to  watch  eagerly  for  the 
call  from  Snake  Creek — and  she  did 
not  tell  her  husband  of  the  coming 
of  the  new  operator. 

Later  she  consented  to  plan  a  set 
of  signals  so  that  she  could  warn 
the  operator  when  her  husband  was 
in  the  office,  or  within  hearing  of  the 
instrument,  but  she  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  steal  away  while  Billy  was 
on  duty  and  meet  Bishop. 

Relief,  her  heart  was  crying;  re- 
lief from  Relief,  and  slowly  Bishop's 
tales  of  the  life  she  had  loved  in  the 
East,  and  which  he  promised  she 
might  again  enjoy,  only  in  greater 
degree,  crept  into  her  mind,  and  bit 
by  bit  wore  away  her  scruples.  He 
was  rich  now,  he  told  her,  and  al- 
ready sacrificing  much  that  he  might 
be  near  her;  working,  even  as  a 
night  operator  at  a  lonely  desert 
station. 

Then,  too,  Billy  had  seemed  exult- 
antly secretive  of  late,  and  that  had 
irritated  her.  Not  that  he  was  less 
thoughtful  of  her;  he  would  have 
worked  the  twenty-four  hours  if  she 
would  have  allowed  him,  but  the 
stolen-wire  visits  were  by  now  so 
precious  that  she  insisted  on  remain- 
ing her  full  hours. 

"You've  done  your  part,"  said  the 
tempter.  "You  stayed  with  him  thru 
the  worst  of  his  trouble.  You  ought 
to  have  some  life  of  your  own." 

Thus  it  came  that  Elizabeth  prom- 
ised to  go  with  the  man.  The  details 
were  planned  over  the  block  wire, 
and  it  was  all  so  simple  and  so  very, 
very  easy.  Bishop  was  to  have  the 
gasoline  track-speeder  of  the  section 
foreman  and  come  to  Relief  after 
dark  of  the  first  night  he  was  sure 
the  woman  was  on  duty  and  Landry 
asleep.  They  would  make  a  fast  run 
with  the  little  car  to  the  junction 


twenty  miles  east,  and  there  take 
one  of  the  many  trains,  the  first  on 
either  road,  for  the  East — and  happi- 
ness. 

Elizabeth  had  kept  her  few  clothes 
surreptitiously  packed  for  two  days 
before  the  right  moment  arrived. 
When  opening  the  block  circuit  she 
gave  the  signal— and  then  would 
have  given  her  right  hand  to  have 
recalled  what  she  had  done. 

Stripped  of  its  romance  in  one 
blazing  second,  she  saw  what  she 
had  been  about  to  do.  She  walked 
the  floor  with  clinched  hands  and 
heaving  breast.  What  would  her 
husband  say  if  she  went  to  him  now 
with  her  story?  No,  better  to  flee 
into  the  desert  and  keep  going,  going 
— anywhere  that  would  take  her 
away  from  the  thoughts  of  the  temp- 
tation to  which  she  had  been  about 
to  yield. 

As  she  threw  open  the  door  there 
was  the  soft  rumble  of  wheels  and 
the  subdued  racket  of  a  gasoline  en- 
gine. 

"Come,  darling!" 

"You  low-lived  devil!"  grated  a 
savage  voice. 

Mingled  with  the  sound  of  the 
heavy  blow  that  followed  the  words 
there  was  a  woman's  scream. 

"Get  the  lantern!"  said  the  savage 
voice.    "Get  the  lantern,  I  said!" 

Meekly  the  woman  obeyed.  Her 
husband  was  speaking  in  a  tone  she 
had  never  heard  from  him  before, 
and  the  face  that  showed  in  the  dim 
light  was  that  of  a  man  stark,  rav- 
ing crazy  with  fury. 

In  helpless  fear  she  leaned  against 
the  little  telegraph  building;  saw 
him  snap,  open  the  9peeder  tool  box, 
take  out  the  wire  kept  there  for 
emergencies,  and  then  with  brutal 
roughness  tie  the  unconscious  man  to 
the  car. 

"It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
this  man  has  a  wife  and  child  back 
East,  and  ran  away  because  he  could 
not  support  them,  and  is  a  thoro-go- 
ing  blackleg  besides,"  her  husband 
said,  still  in  the  tone  that  chilled  her 
with  fear. 

"You  didn't  know  that  my  novel 
was  all  that  I  had  hoped,  and  that 
two  days  more  were  to  have  finished 
our  stay  in  this  hole?  No?  Well,  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  show  you  our  passes  home — 
we  could  have  gone  for  a  visit,  any- 
way. I  waited  to  see  if  you  could 
really  listen  to  this  thing — and  be- 
lieve him,  too.  One  thing,  he'll  look 
on  your  face  no  more,  and  unless  the 
Lord  wills  different,  on  no  woman." 

Then,  as  he  stooped,  examining 
the  engine  with  care,  she  saw  what 
he  contemplated. 

"You  heard  Vinton  station  report 
extra  1205  west,  five  minutes  ago. 
Do  you  want  to  say  good-by  to  your 
lover?' 

He  leaiied  forward,  and  there  was 
the  whir  of  the  starting  engine.  The 
lever  was  thrown  at  full  speed,  and 
as  the  speeder  shot  forward,  he  saw 
— too  late  to  interpose — the  woman 
rush  forward  from  the  building,  and 
fling  herself  headlong  upon  it  and 
cling  to  the  unconscious  body  of  the 
operator;  and  so  the  car  passed  from 
sight,  racing  to  meet  the  death  rush- 
ing westward  in  the  darkness  as  fast 
as  the  eight  drivers  of  the  mighty 
1205  could  travel. 

Horror  came  upon  the  man,  horror 
as  great  as  the  unreasoning  fury  of 
a  moment  before.  Too  late  he  sprang 
forward  with  an  inarticulate  cry: 

"Beth,  come  back!     Come  back!" 

Madly  he  ran  down  the  track  in 
pursuit — ran  until  he  could  no 
longer  hear  the  clamor  of  the  engine, 
and  knew  that  they  were  too  far  for 
recall  or  help;  for  now  he  heard  the 
silvery  whistle  of  the  1205  as  she 
roared  past  some  lonely  crossing. 
Then  he  fell  forward  in  the  sand. 

When  he  came  to  himself  his  head 
was  pillowed  in  soft  arms,  and  a 
wet  cheek  was  pressed  to  his. 

"Why,  Beth,"  he  murmured  drow- 
sily. "Time  for  my  trick  so  scon? 
Continued  on  Page  142 
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MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Concreting  ftiYow  Section 


Too  can  easily  earn  $8  to  (20  a  day  with  a  Shel- 
don Batch  Hixer.Oar  customers  are  doing  It  right 
now.  The  jobs  go  to  the  man  with  a  Sheldon  Mixer 
erery  time.  Saves  labor  of  1  to  4  men,  according  to 
r  size  of  job.  Or,  If  you  buy  machine  for  your  own  use, 
you  can  make  many  times  its  cost  in  a  season  by 
'  renting  it  to  your  neighbors. 

Build  Your  Own  Silo,  Tanks,  Troughs, 
Floor*.  Foundations,  Buildings,  Etc. 
Out  of  concrete  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer.  Tne  Ideal 
■welrlim  for  farm  use.  Built  by  a  farmer  for  fanners. 
I WIU  pay  for  Itself  on  first  Bmall  job.  Beats  hand  mix- 
log  a  mile.  And.  It's  a  lot  cheaper  too.  Takes  the  back- 
lache  out  of  concrete.  Makes  possible  those  many  small 
i  improvements  on  the  farm;you  wouldn't  do  without 

\it  lB|fUi«u)tl  that  iave  time  labor  Rod  money  and  add  many 
^dofiara  to  the  value  of  your  land.  Just  the  machine  you  need. 

eYbur  Own  Concrete  Mixer. 

At  a  cost  bo  low  you  can  not  afford  to 
ill  concrete  by  the  shovel  method. 
Along  with  oar  Iron  parte  we  send 
Free  Plana  and  permit  for  making: 
our  own  machine.  Or,  we  will  sell 

Cn  the  complete  machine.  Two  styles, 
nd  or  power.  Will  mix  2  1-2  cu.  ft.  a 
minnte.TLeg.pt.  1  to  6  men  busy.  Has 
chain  drive,  self-tiltin*:  dump  easily 
moved, and  all  parts  guaranteed.  Docs 
work  equal  to  $400  machines, coats  leea 
than  1-10  as  much.  No  other  rr1"**'"'* 
like  it.  Patented. 

Write  For  FREE  Catalog 
and  Special  Offer 

Shown  our  fall  line.  Sold  direct  toyoa  on 
strooc  rosnotse,   backed  by  80  days 
trial  .Ten  men  wanted  in  every  county 
riant  now  to  accept  our  rp^tnai  offer, 
which  will  help  you  secure  a  machine 
at  little  or  no  cost.  Write  us  today 
for  catalog  ana  particulars  of  offer. 
SHELDON  MFQ.  CO. 
547       Nvhawka.  Neb. 


/Sheldon  Batch  Mixer 


Boils,  Washes  and  Sterilizes  the 
Clothes  all  at  the  same  time. 
Can  be  run  by  a  child.  A  slow, 
gentle  half  turn  of  the  cylinder 
is  plenty. 

Live  Steam  does  all  the  hard  work,  au- 
tomatically cleansing  the  clothes  without 
injuring  them.  Steaming  hot  water  is 
rained,  down  through  the  garments.  No 
rubbing,  pounding  or  labor.  No  chem- 
icals—only ordinary  soap  is  used. 

No  complicated  mechanism  to  get  oat  of  order. 
Nothing  to  catch  or  tear  the  clothes.  Dirtiest 
garment*  washed  perfectly  in  10  to  20  minutes. 

Write  (or  (all  particular,  today 
Ask.  alio,  about  our  Wickless. 
Bias  Flame  Oil  Caa  Stove. 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO. 


Where  Can 
You  Market 

your  product!  to  the  bait  advantage ? 
Canildar  that  nattar  THOROUGHLY 
hafora  you  plant  your  dollar*.  The 
toll  may  be  food,  but,  if  the  markets 
are  poor.  YOU  lota. 

Nebraska  soil  it  not  only  rich  and) 
productive  (no  llmt  nor  fertilizers 
needed),  but  Omaha,  "The  Market 
Town," — tound  at  a  gold  dollar  and 
surrounded  by  the  belt  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  country  In  the  world 
—  off  en  advantages  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  atarkst. 

Fortunet  are  being  mad*  on  Nebratka 
farms.   Let  mo  tend  to  you  authtntio 
Information,  absolutely  FREE. 
1. 1.  SMITH.  Colon  izalioo  A  Industrial  AiU 
I'nioo  Pacific  System 

loom  1063, TJ.  P.  Bla...  Omaha.  Neb. 


IGEONS 


t/>  SOe  e* 

il»rl-ar$4  Irtltt  \ 
i  book  explaina  a; I.  \  £00* 


"Dlaini 
Adal.  1. 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising 
appears  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements, 
please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 


How  We  Women  Can 
Do  Our  Bit 


Continued  From  Page  131 


continued  Grandma.  "Wouldn't  that 
be  doing  a  bit  for  your  country?" 
"Who  is  going  to  do  it?"  I  asked. 
"And  how?" 

"Write  the  story  of  what  we  are 
doing  and  some  paper  will  publish 
it,"  suggested  Mrs.  Harris.  "I  know 
for  a  fact  that  editors  of  almost 
every  farm  paper  would  welcome 
such  an  article.  I  might  as  well  con- 
fess that  I  have  been  writing  such 
little  things  every  once  in  a  while 
and  that  all  such  contributions  are 
welcome." 

We  wanted  Mrs.  Harris  to  write 
this,  but  she  insisted  that  I,  having 
been  a  school  teacher  before  I  met 
Jim  and  married  him,  ought  to  be 
more  competent  to  tackle  this  than 
she.  I  tried  to  vote  it  down,  but 
couldn't. 

Well,  to  tell  you  about  our  can- 
ning experience.  I  want  to  say  that 
we  had  read  somewhere  of  the 
Mother-daughter  Canning  Clubs 
which  the  Government  has  been  or- 
ganizing, and  thru  our  State  Uni- 
versity we  obtained  the  services  of 
two  experts  in  helping  us  get  to- 
gether and  to  teach  us. 

Up  to  that  time  none  of  us  knew 
how  to  can  anything  except  toma- 
toes in  open  kettles,  and  we  did  not 
know  even  that  in  any  kind  of  a  per- 
fect way.  Always  a  large  part  of 
what  we  canned  would  spoil.  The 
result  was  that  we  had  to  see  bush- 
els and  bushels  of  the  finest  vegeta- 
bles rot  on  the  ground  in  our  own 
gardens  or  go  to  seed;  and  if  we 
wanted  green  vegetables  on  our 
tables  in  fall,  spring  and  winter  we 
had  to  buy  them  at  the  store  and  pay 
the  same  prices  as  the  city  folks. 

Now,  since  we  have  learned  to 
pick  our  fruit  and  vegetables  care- 
fully and  the  steam  pressure  way  of 
canning,  we  put  up  green  corn,  green 
beans,  peas,  succotash,  beets,  pump- 
kin, squash,  sweet  potatoes  and  any- 
thing else  that  grows,  and  it  is  done 
with  little  work,  scarcely  any  ex- 
pense at  all,  and  the  method  is  so 
perfect  that  we  never  lose  a  can  by 
spoiling,  and  the  vegetables  are  so 
well  preserved  they  come  to  the  table 
as  bright  in  color  and  as  fresh  in 
flavor  as  if  they  were  picked  right 
out  of  the  garden. 

I  canned  last  summer  500  quarts 
of  vegetables.  I  canned  corn,  beans, 
tomatoes,  corn  salad,  carrots,  young 
beets,  peas,  succotash,  squash,  sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkins  and  soup  stock 
enough  to  last  me  until  they  were 
fresh  in  the  garden  again.  Some  of 
the  women  of  our  Club  canned  nearly 
a  thousand  quarts  and  as  high  as 
seventy-five  varieties,  but  I  confined 
myself  to  the  staples.  Everything 
we  can  is  ready  cooked,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  to  get  it  ready  for  the 
table  is  to  warm  it  up.  Any  farmer's 
wife  knows  what  a  relief  and  bless- 
ing it  must  be  to  have  several  hun- 
dred cans  of  fresh  vegetables  in  the 
cellar  all  ready  to  warm  over  and 
put  on  the  table,  and  as  a  money 
saver  on  the  farm  I  know  of  nothing 
to  equal  it. 

The  steam  pressure  system  of 
canning  is  so  simple  any  one  can  do 
it  after  first  being  shown  once.  It 
consists  first  of  killing  the  germs  of 
decay  on  the  vegetables,  then  of  cool- 
ing them  thoroly  under  steam  pres- 
sure and  sealing  while  hot.  No  pre- 
servative of  any  kind  is  used  except 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart. 
Here  is  the  Government's  recipe  for 
canning  lima  beans,  string  beans, 
peas,  okra,  etc..  as  followed  by  the 
women  of  Paradise: 

Can  same  day  vegetables  are 
picked.  Cull,  string  and  prepare  as 
for  cooking.  Tie  them  in  a  cheese- 
cloth for  easy  handling  and  blanch 
them  by  placing  in  boiling  hot  water 
five  minutes.  This  kills  the  germs 
that  would  rot  the  vegetables.  Re- 
move from  hot  water  and  plunge 
quickly  In  cold  water  till  cool.  This 
nreserves  the  fresh  color.  Then  pack 


in  jars  or  tin  cans  until  full.  Fill  up 
with  boiling  hot  water.  Add  one 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each 
quart.  Place  rubbers  and  caps  and 
partly  seal,  but  not  tight.  Put  in 
canner  and  steam  for  two  hours,  or 
for  sixty  minutes  if  the  canner  has 
five  pounds  pressure  of  steam,  and 
only  forty  minutes  if  pressure  is 
forty  pounds.  Remove  jars,  screw 
lids  on  air-tight,  stand  upside  down 
to  cool,  wrap  in  paper  and  put  away. 

Any  woman  can  make  the  steam 
canner.  The  one  I  used  was  a  gal- 
vanized iron  can  two  and  a  half  feet 
high  and  big  enough  to  hold  eighteen 
quart  jars  at  once  in  two  layers.  In 
the  bottom  is  placed  a  false  bottom 
of  wooden  slats  that  hold  the  jars 
three  inches  from  the  bottom.  Water 
is  put  in  up  to  near  the  tops  of  the 
lower  layer  of  jars  and  then  it  is  put 
on  the  fire.  The  lid  is  fastened  on 
with  two  hooks  and  there  is  a  little 
pipe  and  cock  in  the  lid  for  a  little 
steam  to  escape.  I  bought  the  can 
and  had  a  tinner  fix  it.  The  whole 
cost  was  $5,  and  it  will  last  a  life- 
time. 

Mrs.  Moore  made  her  canner  out 
of  an  empty  five  gallon  lard  can. 
She  put  in  the  false  bottom  herself 
and  she  prevented  too  much  steam 
escaping  by  putting  a  cloth  over  the 
top  so  it  covered  the  edge  of  the  lid, 
and  weighting  it  on  top  with  a  flat- 
iron.  It  did  not  cost  her  a  cent,  and 
with  it  she  canned  about  fifty  quarts 
of  beans,  peas  and  beets.  She  can 
put  seven  quarts  at  once  in  her  can- 
ner. 

Some  of  the  women  have  more 
elaborate  steam  pressure  cans  with 
steam  gauges  on.  They  save  time  in 
cooking,  but  do  no  better  work  than 
the  other  outfits.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  leave  some  escape  for  the  steam 
or  there  will  be  an  explosion. 

That,  briefly,  is  the  lesson  which 
we  women  of  Paradise  wish  to  pass 
on  to  such  of  our  sisters  as  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  it  of 
themselves.  If  it  should  happen  to 
make  it  easy  for  some  of  them  to  do 
their  bit  for  the  country,  we  shall 
feel  amply  rewarded.  We  feel  that 
if  all  of  them  will  join  with  us,  when 
the  war  ends  and  glorious  peace 
comes  back  we  shall  all  be  able  to 
hold  up  our  heads  proudly  in  the 
realization  that  we  women  of  the 
farms  did  our  share. 


Save  the  Females 
JF  YOUR  spring  hatch  of  chicks  re- 
sults in  the  production  of  many  fe- 
males, conserve  them  for  a  later  egg- 
laying  period.  If  you  must  slaughter 
your  birds  for  meat,  choose  the  cock- 
erels. Eggs  will  be  selling  at  a  pre- 
mium less  than  a  year  from  now,  and 
your  pullets  should  be  doing  their 
share  at  that  time. 

Do  not  kill  the  young  chickens  for 
meat  until  they  are  full  grown. 
Broilers  and  fryers  are  a  luxury  that, 
comparatively  few  families  can  af- 
ford. It  may  not  have  cost  you  much 
to  grow  them,  but  with  a  view  to 
what  they  will  be  worth  when  in  full 
flesh,  you  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice 
them  now. 

Neither  should  the  young  sows  be 
hurried  onto  the  market.  Keep  them 
for  breeding  purposes  whether  they 
are  native  stock  or  purebreds.  Buy  a 
pure-bred  boar  and  the  litters  from 
the  native  sows  will  show  marked 
improvement. 

The  same  warning  will  hold  for  the 
female  calves.  Keep  them  for  breed- 
ing stock.  If  you  are  offered  a  good 
price  for  the  females  you  might  fig- 
ure the  situation  from  this  angle — 
they  are  worth  just  as  much  to  you 
as  they  are  to  the  prospective  buyer. 


Good  cooking  and  the  attractive 
appearance  of  dishes  do  much  to  re- 
duce table  waste  and  promote  good 
digestion. 


I  Want  200 
ional 

I  have  <t 
opt-nings  \Lf 
right  now  if. 
for  men  of 
mechanical     \  V 
ability— who  vvant  \* 
to  be   Bomothinft*  " 
better.    If  you  have 
"Htlck-to-it  .venose" 
—determination  to  suc- 
ceed—a  little  money— I 
will  teach  you  the  beet  buei. 
ness  now  open  to  young  men. 

A  NATION-WIDE  DEMAND 

Through    national   advertising  I 
have  created  a  n»Uon-wi«ie  demand 
for  my  Standardized  Tire  Repair 
Service.    Right  now  there  are  at 
least  200  important  centers  where 
autoists  are  demanding  my  service 
and  cannot  get  it.    I  want  good  men 
for  these  centers.    I  sell  you  a  mach- 
ine to  do  this  work— you  become  Hh 
sole  owner.   I  teach  you  either  by 
mail  or  in  my  FREE  training  school. 
You  become  an  expert— you  know 
the  construction — the  Inner  mechan- 
ism of  the  tire  and  tire  building.  If 
yon  have  a  little  selling  ability— 
your  success  la  assured.  Auto 
owners  will  flock  to  your  place  of 
business— they  will  give  you  the 
preference  because  they 
know  you  are  a  train- 
ed man. 

BIG 

PROFITS 

There  Is  almost  no  11m  it^ 

to  the  profits.  You  can  add 
accessories  to  your  line  and 
sell  tires  besides  repairing 
them.  I  am  prepared  to  i 

help  you  do  this.   If  yon  I  

see  no  metal  sign  of  the  "  Man 
and  Machine**  write  me  per- ' 
aonally  and  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
get  started.    Tf>on't  delay- 
write  me  today. 

ivi .  HAYWOOD,  Prea. 

THE  HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

852  N.  Capital  Ave.  Indianapolis,  InlJ 


IAINT 

At  V2  Cost 


Our  knowledge  of  the  market  and  big  buy- 
ing power  enable  us  to  save  you  one-half  on 
your  paint  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  In 
cost  of  raw  materials  and  consequent  rise  in 
paint  prices. 

„   UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE 

Don  t  pay  wholesale)  or  retail  profits.  We 
have  no  salesmen,  no  agents,  no  salaries, 
no  commissions.  Yon  get  oil  the  benefit  of 
savings,  for  we  are  theonly  factory  in  Amer- 
ica that  ships  direct  to  the  consumer.  Be- 
sides on  every  can  of  Crosby  Ever -Wear 
Paint  is  an  unlimited  guarantee.  We  know 
that  we  aregivingyou  an  unbeatable  qual- 
lty.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  twelve  years, 

LIBERAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Writ,  for  our  beautiful,  illustrated  free  book- 
Most  complete  paint  book  ever  offered.  Shows 
over  100  colore,  tells  how  to  do  the  work  your- 
self and  save  labor  cost.  Givee  you  our  low 
net  prices  on  paint  for  every  use*  Save 
money  by  writing  to  us  now,  <V) 

CROSBY  FRANK  &  CO. 

435Peorla  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


Delivered  Y?u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colon 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
"RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  Id 
full  color  in  the  big;  new  Free  Cata- 
log, We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
f  rem  Chicago  to  youi  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 
in  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory. 
Direct-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 
TIDCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 
■  ■iifcaj  single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.   No  one  else  can 
offer  such  values  and  such  terms/ 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 
for  the  big  new  Catalog.    It's  f  r.o. 
~  ETK      CYCLH  COMPANY 
CHI!  Dept.  p  185,  Chicago 


maar 

Agantm 
Wanna 


^Inventions  Wanted! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
for  patents.  List  of  Inventions  actually 
requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ant"  sent  free.   Send  roufrh  sketch  for  free 

report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  selling  patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandlse  &  Chand.ee,  Patent  Attorney* 
Est.  21  Yean     954  F  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheel.— 
steel  orwood— wis* 
or  narrow  tire.. 
Wagon  Parte  of  all 
kind?.    Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  Bear. 
///-»-      VIVV      -     Catalog  iMaaliaud  la  •."•»'••"• 
L.e.rlTwh.e!  Co.-l  451s.  It-  <»■"""*  "'•  ■ 
-]  ■    .  |SON   IS.  <JOJ,KMAW. 


 TTTTtlolnir  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 

The  »dv'er,t,s,l?'fP„]v  reliable  When  answer- 
?VB\^aav^u  'Xe"n^  Bay,  "I  saw 
your  ad "in  The  Farming  Business." 
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FARMING  BUSINESS 


irsiin  fggj 

This  KIRSTIN  One  Man  Stump  Puller  is  in 

a  class  by  itself.  It  is  as  superior  as  it  is  dif- 
ferent. Just  a  steady  back  and  forth  motion 
on  the  lever  gives  tons  of  pull  on  the  stump. 

The  secret  of  its  great  power  is  in  double 
leverage.  Made  of  high-grade  steel,  com- 
bining great  strength,  durability  and  light 
weight.  Soft  steel  clutches  grip  and  pull 
without  wear  on  the  cable.  Clears  over  an 
acre  from  one  anchor.  Changes  the  speed 
while  operating. 

Ten-day  trial  on  your  own  land.  Fifteen 
year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw.  With  every 
KIRSTIN  Puller,  goes  the  KIRSTIN 
METHOD  of  clearing  land  ready  for  the 
plow  at  a  guaranteed  saving  of  Wo  to  50% 
over  any  other  way. 

Write  now— Quick— for  our  ProflfSharlnR  Plan  and 
our  big  Free  Book, "The  Gold  in  Your  Stump  Land." 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
145  Ludington  St.  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Largest  makers  in  the  world  of  Stump  Pullers— 
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both  One  Mao  and  Horse  Power. 


AUTOMATIC 

Grain  &  Tankage  $ 

FEEDER 


I6H 


Clean, 
Sanitary 
Feed- 
No  Waste. 


The  only  hog  feeder  on  the  market  feeding  Grain 
and  Tankage  without  clogging  and  bridging. 
The  "Meyer"  handles  any  kind  of  feed;  accommo- 
date) 50  to  75  hogs.  Regulates  the  feed  they  eat 
and  keeps  the  feed  clean  and  wholesome.  >  Your 
hogs  are  sure  to  be  healthy  and  profitable  if  you 
have  this  $16.75  Feeder.  Make  big  money  from 
your  hogs.  Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR 
which  shows  many  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  MFYER  CORPORATION 
Morton,  516  Meyer  Block,  Illinois 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  i 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skiitr 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hour.    Made  also  In  five 
arger  sizes  op  to  No. 8  shown  hi 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  Sd^.J^'Ej^JSl 

it  saves  in  ere;im.  Postal  brings  Free  cat* 
alps,  folder  and  "direct-1'rom-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  eave  money. 

ALE  AUG  H -DOVER  CO.  »2> 

2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 


Kill  All  Flees! 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kill! 
all  flies.   Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts  all  season.  Made 
of  metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over:  will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed  ef- 
fective.  Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  DeKalb  Av.nue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

FOR  US.  Big  profits.  We  famish  stock  and 
'    pay  you  $2.00  each,  also  cavies, 
mink,  skunk,  fox,  squabs,  frogs,  etc. 
2  booklets  and  contract  for  dime.  None 
free.  AfltirossTHE  BELGIAN  HARE, 
nil  Main  St.,      Holme*  Park,  Mo. 


BOYS! 


VALUABLE 
PREMIUMS 

FREE 


We  give  Guns,  Watches,  Cameras,  Flash- 
lights, Tool  Chests  and  many  other  valuable 
premiums  to  our  hoys  fur  .soiling  our  papers, 
The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming 
Business  ard   Lone  Scout. 

ALSO  CASH  PROFITS 

on  every  paper  you  sell.  No  experience  nec- 
essary. We  show  you  where  to  get  customers 
and  Just  what  to  do  to  build  up  a  steady  route 
of  customers  that  means  steady  profits  each 
week.  Send  us  a  postal  today.  Write  on  It, 
"I  will  sell  your  papers.  Send  me  as  many 
as  you  think  I  can  sell,"  and  send  It  to  ui 
and  we  will  start  you. 

W.   I).   BOYCE  COMPANY.   Dept.  II, 

noo  North  Dearborn  st..  Chicago.  Illinois. 


If  Farm  Loan  Act  Puzzles 

Perhaps  in  This  Article  Your  Problem  Is  Solved 


jyjANY  farmers  who  are  not  law- 
yers continue  to  find  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  puzzling.  Members  of  the  Farm 
Loan  Board  and  others  connected 
with  putting  the  loan  bank  system 
into  operation  constantly  are  being 
called  upon  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning the  loan  associations  and 
the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  loans. 
It  has  been  found  that  most  of  these 
questions  center  around  fifteen  pro- 
visions, and  the  secretary  of  the 
board  has  taken  them  and  answered 
them  in  language  stripped  of  the 
legal  verbiage  which  has  clouded  it 
for  many  of  those  interested.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  many  readers  of 
The  Farming  Business  who  have 
written  to  the  editor  for  informa- 
tion the  questions  and  answers  are 
published  here: 

1.  What  constitutes  an  "actual 
farmer?" 

An  actual  farmer  is  one  who  con- 
ducts the  farm  and  directs  its  entire 
operation,  cultivating  the  same  with 
his  own  hands,  or  by  means  of  hired 
labor.  An  owner,  to  borrow  under 
the  Farm  Loan  Act,  must  be  respon- 
sible in  every  way,  financially  and 
otherwise,  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
land. 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "equip- 
ment?" 

Equipment  consists  of  the  imple- 
ments needed  in  the  conduct  of  a 
farm  to  facilitate  its  operation.  It 
might  consist  of  teams  as  well  as 
machinery,  tools  and  like  articles. 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "im- 
provement?" 

Anything  in  the  form  of  beneficial 
structure,  or  any  useful,  permanent, 
physical  change  tending  to  increase 
productive  value,  such  as  clearing, 
tiling,  draining,  fencing,  buildings, 
etc. 

4.  Has  a  Farm  Loan  Association 
the  right  to  appoint  an  attorney  to 
draw  up  abstracts  and  pay  him  out 
of  its  official  funds,  or  should  the 
members  of  the  association  club  to- 
gether as  individuals  and  have  this 
done? 

Each  borrower  is  required  to  fur- 
nish his  own  abstract  and  the  appli- 
cant must  stand  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring this  abstract.  An  association 
has  no  right  to  employ  any  of  its 
corporate  funds  to  pay  for  the  prep- 
aration of  abstracts  for  its  members. 
This  must  be  an  individual  charge, 
and  if  members  of  an  association 
club  together  to  have  this  work 
jointly  done  they  must  do  it  as  indi- 
viduals and  not  as  an  association. 
Each  borrower  is  free  to  make  his 
own  choice  in  the  selection  of  an  at- 
torney or  abstractor. 

5.  What  will  be  the  rate  of  inter- 
est? 

Not  exceeding  6  per  cent.  The 
exact  rate  cannot  yet  be  told;  1  per 
cent  more  than  the  interest  rate  farm 
loan  bonds  will  bear. 

6.  May  members  of  a  partnership 
borrow? 

Yes,  if  one  or  both  are  farmers 
and  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  mortgaged.  Partners  must  join 
severally  in  executing  the  mortgage 
and  one  should  give  the  other  author- 
ity to  represent  him  in  the  Farm" 
Loan  Association,  as  only  one  can 
have  membership. 

7.  Will  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
make  any  charge  for  examination  of 
abstracts  of  title? 

The  examination  of  abstracts,  when 
furnished,  will  be  made  by  the  bank's 
general  attorney  at  its  office,  and  for 
this  examination  no  charge  will  be 
made.  In  districts  where  abstracts 
are  not  obtainable  except  by  examin- 
ation of  the  records,  the  borrower 
will  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  such  ex- 
aminations. 

8.  When  a  husband  and  wife  exe- 
cute a  joint  mortgage  should  one 
give  the  other  power  of  attorney  to 
be  the  representative  in  the  Farm 
Loan  Association? 


Both  husband  and  wife  should  sign 
the  mortgage,  but  the  one  in  whose 
name  the  title  stands  should  be 
the  member  of  the  association. 

9.  What  is  the  basis  for  appraising 
lands? 

The  appraisement  of  a  farm  should 
represent  the  best  judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  loan  committee  as  to 
the  value  of  the  land  in  question,  the 
principal  factor  being  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  land  when  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  but  taking  also 
into  consideration  the  salability  of 
the  land  and  prevailing  land  prices 
in  that  community. 

10.  What  will  be  the  size  of  the 
bond  of  the  secretary-treasurer? 

This  will  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  association.  The  bond  need  not 
be  large  enough  to  cover  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  money  borrowed  by 
the  members  of  the  association  be- 
cause this  money  will  be  transmitted 
in  such  a  way  as  never  to  be  in  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer.  It  should  be  large  enough 
merely  to  cover  the  interest  and 
amortization  payments,  called  the  in- 
stallments, as  well  as  the  deposits 
likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer at  any  one  time. 

11.  What  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Board  as  to  compensa- 
tion for  the  loan  committee? 

This  depends  so  much  on  the  size 
of  the  association  that  no  fixed  rule 
can  be  made.  Since  this  is  a  coopera- 
ative  banking  system,  the  Farm 
Loan  Board  desires  that  the  work, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  done  without 
expense.  The  board  believes  that 
in  a  small  association  it  will  not  be 


necessary  to  pay  the  loan  committee 
any  fees.  The  board  believes  that 
in  very  few  cases  will  it  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  loan  committee  more  than 
actual  expenses. 

12.  What  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Board  as  to  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  the  secretary-treas- 
urer? 

This  also  depends  so  much  upon 
his  relative  duties  as  fixed  by  the 
size  of  the  association  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  name  an  amount.  This  com- 
pensation should  be  based  upon  the 
time  actually  required  to  perform  the 
work  of  the  association. 

13.  May  one  man,  by  owning  two 
pieces  of  land,  become  a  member  of 
two  associations  and  borrow  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000? 

He  may  become  a  member  of  two 
associations,  but  the  total  amount  of 
his  loans  may  not  exceed  $10,000. 

14.  May  an  association  operate 
across  State  lines,  even  if  both  States 
are  in  the  same  bank  district? 

No,  no  association  may  designate 
territory  in  two  States  in  which 
loans  can  be  made. 

15.  In  a  general  way,  what  sort 
of  abstracts  will  be  required?  Must 
they  be  prepared  by  bonded  abstract- 
ors or  is  this  a  matter  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  land  bank  officials? 

It  is  a  matter  for  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  to  determine.  Any  abstract  of 
title  sanctioned  by  ordinary  sound 
business  usage  in  the  community  will 
be  sufficient  under  this  act.  The  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks  will  recognize  any 
system  of  title  registration  approved 
by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
land  is  located. 


Grade  Your  Own  Wheat 

New  Standards  Become  Effective  July 


THE  farmer  who  gets  the  worst  of 
the  bargain  when  he  goes  to  sell 
his  wheat  after  the  new  standards 
fixed  by  the  Government  go  into  effect 
on  July  1  will  have  only  himself  to 
blame.  The  farmer  in  the  past  has 
not  been  a  business  man  as  a  rule. 
It  was  the  buyer  who  did  the  grad- 
ing and  classifying,  and  the  farmer 
was  compelled  to  trust  to  the  buyer's 
honesty.  If  that  honesty  was  ques- 
tionable, the  farmer  was  paid  for  one 
grade  and  the  buyer  disposed  of  the 
wheat  at  a  higher  grade  and  with 
considerable  profit  to  himself. 

The  standards  fixed  by  law  must 
be  used  in  classifying  all  wheat 
shipped  from  any  point  in  the  United 
States  in  interstate  commerce  or 
that  with  foreign  countries,  and  in 
selling,  offering  for  sale  or  consign- 
ing for  sale  by  grade  the  standards 
must  be  followed.  Heavy  penalties 
are  provided  for  violation  of  the  law. 

However,  the  law  permits  inter- 
state or  foreign  shipment  of  grain 
sold  by  sample  or  by  type,  or  under 
any  description  which  is  not  mis- 
leading or  false  and  does  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  terms  of  the  official 
grain  standards. 

The  standards  for  wheat  as  pro- 
mulgated divide  the  grain  into  the 
following  classes  and  subclasses: 

CLASS  I— HARD  RED  SPRING: 
This  class  shall  include  all  varieties 
of  hard  red  spring  wheat,  but  shall 
not  include  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  other  wheat  or  wheats.  This  class 
is  divided  into  four  classes,  as  fol- 
lows: Dark  Northern  Spring,  North- 
ern Spring,  Red  Spring,  Red  Spring 
Humpback. 

CLASS  II— COMMON  AND  RED 
DURUM:  This  class  shall  include 
all  varieties  of  durum  wheat,  but 
shall  not  include  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  other  wheat  or  wheats. 
This  class  is  divided  into  three  sub- 
classes, as  follows:  Amber  Durum, 
Durum,  Red  Durum. 

CLASS  III— HARD  RED  WINTER: 


This  class  shall  include  all  varieties 
of  hard  red  winter  wheat,  but  shall 
not  include  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  other  wheat  or  wheats.  This  class 
is  divided  into  three  subclasses,  as 
follows:  Dark  Hard  Winter,  Hard 
Winter,  Yellow  Hard  Winter. 

CLASS  IV— SOFT  RED  WINTER: 
This  class  shall  include  all  varieties 
of  soft  red  winter  wheat,  also  red 
club  and  red  hybrid  wheats  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  but  shall  not  in- 
clude more  than  10  per  centum  ol 
other  wheat  or  wheats.  This  class  i3 
divided  into  three  subclasses,  as  fol- 
lows: Red  Winter,  Red  Walla,  Soft 
Red. 

CLASS  V  — COMMON  WHITE: 
This  class  shall  include  all  varieties, 
except  Sonora,  of  common  white 
wheat,  whether  winter  or  spring 
grown,  but  shall  not  include  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  other  wheat  oi 
wheats.  This  class  is  divided  into 
two  subclasses  as  follows:  Hard 
White,  Soft  White. 

CLASS  VI— WHITE  CLUB:  This 
class  shall  include  all  varieties  and 
hybrids  of  white  club  wheat,  and  the 
common  white  wheat  known  as  So- 
nora, but  shall  not  include  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  other  wheat  or 
wheats. 

Each  subclass  of  wheat  is  divided 
into  six  grades,  described  as  No.  1, 
No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  5,  and  Sample 
Grade. 

All  standards  are  fixed  on  a  dock- 
age basis.  This  contemplates  that  in 
the  grading  of  the  wheat  all  weed 
seeds,  sand,  and  the  like  will  be  re- 
moved by  proper  sieves  and  that  the 
residue  of  wheat  will  be  graded  ac- 
cording to  its  quality  and  condition. 


"Average"  cows  should  be  headed 
for  the  packing  house. 


Better  farm  kitchens  mean  better 
farms,  happier  homes. 
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Makeshifts  for.Canners 

How  Housewives  Can  Anticipate  Shortage 


SAVE  YOUR  BOTTLES 

A   SERIOUS  shortage  of  preserving  jars   and   cans   is  threatened. 

Glass  bottles — especially  wide-necked  ones — are  useful  for  put- 
ting up  fruits,  jellies  and  preserves. 

Put  up  fruit  juices  in  ordinary  bottles. 

Reserve  regular  preserving  jars  and  cans  for  canning  vegetables, 
soups  and  meats. 


CERIOUS  shortage  of  regular  jars 
and  preserving  cans  is  threat- 
ened this  season.  Every  housekeeper 
is  urged  to  save  bottles — especially 
wide-necked  ones — for  putting  up 
fruits,  preserves,  jellies,  jams  and 
fruit  juices. 

These  products,  if  sealed  with 
corks  and  paraffin,  can  be  kept  per- 
fectly in  these  makeshift  containers. 
Jellies,  jams  and  preserves  can  be 
kept  even  in  ordinary  drinking 
glasses  by  the  use  of  paper  and  par- 
affin. Fruit  juices  should  be  packed 
in  ordinary  small-necked  bottles. 

Vegetables,  soups  and  meats,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  keep  must  be 
sealed  by  the  usual  fruit-jar  or  tin- 
can  packing  methods.  Reserve  regu- 
lar containers  for  foods  that  cannot 
be  packed  in  bottles. 

Women  are  urged  not  only  to  can 
products,  but  to  dry  and  evaporate 


all  such  products  as  apples,  pumpkin 
and  squash.  They  are  advised  strongly 
that  if  containers  are  scarce  locally, 
those  in  stock  should  be  used  to  pre- 
serve perishable  products  which  have 
the  highest  nutritive  value.  Nothing 
should  be  packed  in  jars  or  cans 
which  can  be  conserved  effectively  in 
other  ways. 

Candy  containers  or  other  glass 
jars  with  screw  tops  or  glass  stop- 
pers, and  in  fact  any  receptacle  of 
glass,  crockery  or  porcelain,  can  be 
sealed  with  cork  or  paper  and  par- 
affin. 

Large  tin  canisters  or  tin  cans 
with  removable  covers,  provided  the 
body  of  the  container  is  air  and 
water  tight,  will  be  found  useful  in 
canning  certain  fruit  products.  Such 
containers  can  be  sterilized  and  their 
covers  hermetically  sealed  in  place 
with  solder  or  wax. 


Every  Woman  Can  Serve 

She  Need  Not  heave  Home  to  Help 


LIOW  the  women  of  the  United 
States  can  best  serve  their  coun- 
try during  the  period  of  the  war  is 
the  theme  of  an  appeal  which  has 
been  issued  by  David  F.  Houston, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  state- 
ment was  written  at  the  request  of 
>the  editor  of  The  Farming  Business 
among  others,  and  is  as  follows: 

"To  the  Women  of  the  United  States: 

"Every  woman  can  render  impor- 
tant service  to  the  nation  in  its  pres- 
ent emergency.  She  need  not  leave 
her  home  or  abandon  her  home 
duties  to  help  the  armed  forces.  She 
can  help  to  feed  and  clothe  our  Ar- 
mies and  help  to  supply  food  to  those 
beyond  the  seas  by  practicing  effect- 
ive thrift  in  her  own  household. 

"Every  ounce  of  food  the  house- 
wife saves  from  being  wasted  in  her 
home — all  food  which  she  or  her  chil- 
dren produce  in  the  garden  and  can 
or  preserve — every  garment  which 
care  and  skillful  repair  make  it  un- 
necessary to  replace — all  lessen  that 
household's  draft  on  the  already  in- 
sufficient world  supplies. 

"To  save  food  she  must  also  learn 
to  plan  economical  and  properly  bal- 
anced meals  which,  while  nourishing 
each  member  of  the  family  properly, 
do  not  encourage  overeating  or  offer 
excessive  and  wasteful  variety.  It  Is 
her  duty  to  use  all  effective  methods 
to  protect  food  from  spoilage  by 
heat,  dirt,  mice  or  insects.  She  must 
acquire  the  culinary  ability  to  utilize 
every  bit  of  edible  food  that  comes 
Into  her  home.  She  must  learn  to 
use  such  foods  as  vegetables,  beans, 
peas  and  milk  products  as  partial 
substitutes  for  meat.  She  must  make 
It  her  business  to  see  that  nothing 
nutritious  is  thrown  away  or  allowed 
to  be  wasted. 

"Waste  in  any  Individual  house- 
hold may  seem  to  be  insignificant, 
but  if  only  a  single  ounce  of  edible 
food,  on  the  average,  is  allowed  to 
spoil  or  be  thrown  away  in  each  of 
our  20,000,000  homes,  over  1,300,000 
pounds  of  material  would  be  wasted 
each  day.  It  takes  the  fruit  of  many 
acres  and  the  work  of  many  people 
to  raise,  prepare  and  distribute  464,- 
000,000  pounds  of  food  a  year.  Every 


ounce  of  food  thrown  away,  there- 
fore, tends  also  to  waste  the  labor 
of  an  army  of  busy  citizens. 

"Clothing  is  largely  an  agricul- 
tural product  and  represents  the  re- 
sults of  labor  on  the  sheep  ranges, 
in  cotton  fields,  and  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories. Whenever  a  useful  garment 
is  needlessly  discarded,  material 
needed  to  keep  some  one  warm  or 
dry  may  be  consumed  merely  to 
gratify  a  passing  fancy.  Women 
would  do  well  to  look  upon  clothing 
at  this  time  more  particularly  from 
the  utilitarian  point  of  view. 

"Leather,  too,  is  scarce,  and  the 
proper  shoeing  of  armies  calls  for 
great  supplies  of  this  material.  There 
are  only  so  many  pairs  of  shoes  in 
each  hide,  and  there  is  a  shortage 
of  animals  for  leather  as  well  as  for 
meat.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to 
encourage  adults  or  children  to  take 
care  of  their  shoes  and  make  them 
last  longer  means  that  so  much  more 
leather  is  made  available  for  other 
purposes. 

"Employed  women,  especially  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  food 
or  clothing,  also  directly  serve  their 
country  and  should  put  into  their 
tasks  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  the 
importance  of  their  product  war- 
rants. 

"While  all  honor  is  due  to  the 
women  who  leave  their  homes  to 
nurse  and  care  for  those  wounded  in 
battle,  no  woman  should  feel  that, 
because  she  does  not  wear  a  nurse's 
uniform,  she  is  absolved  from  pa- 
triotic service.  The  home  women  of 
the  country,  if  they  will  give  their 
minds  fully  to  this  vital  subject  of 
food  conservation  and  train  them- 
selves in  household  thrift,  can  make 
of  the  housewife's  apron  a  uniform 
of  national  significance. 

"Demonstrate  thrift  in  your  homes 
and  encourage  thrift  among  your 
neighbors. 

"Make  saving  rather  than  spending 
your  social  standard. 

"Make  economy  fashionable  lest  it 
becomes  obligatory." 


Lime-sulphur  spray  gets  peach  leaf 
curl;  apply  in  fall  or  winter,  or  any 
time  the  leaves  are  off. 


A  DITCH  IN  A  JIFFY 

A  few  pounds  of  Red  Cross— a  blast — and  the 
ditch  is  made, — quicker  than  you  could  say  "Jack 
Robinson"  —far  quicker  than  men  could  dig  it — many 
times  cheaper  too. 


RED  CROSS  FARM  POWDER 

FOR  DITCHING,  DRAINING,  STUMP  BLASTING,  SUB-SOIL- 
ING, TREE  PLANTING  AND  ROAD  BUILDING 

is  the  modern  farmer's  magic  power.  It  lightens  labor  and  lessens 
time.  Thousands  of  farmers  the  country  over  have  found  it  a  short  cut 
to  easier  work,  bigger  results  and  greater  profits. 

GET  POSTED  NOW 

Write  at  once  for  our  big  book  that  fully  explains  this  approved 
method  of  ditching.  It  is  a  revelation  of  up  to  date  farming  methods. 
You  ought  to  have  it.    Send  now  for  free 

Hand  Book  of  Explosives  No.  525 
E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Conti- 
nent. The  people  of  the  world  must  hi 
fed  and  wheat  at  over  $2  per  bu.  offers 
great  profits  to  the  farmer.  Canada's  in- 
vitation istherefore especially  attractive 
She  warns  settlers  to  make  money  am! 
happy,  prosperous  homes  for  themselves 
bv  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crop^. 

You  Can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  During 'many 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels 
to  the  acre— many  yields  as  hieh  as  45  bushels  toacre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
in*. The  excellent  grassos  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required 
for  heef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  churches,  markets  con- 
venient, climate  excellent. 

There  is  now  an  extra  demand  for  farm  laborers  to  replace  tho  many 
young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service  iu  war.  The  govern- 
ment il  urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into  grain.  Write  for 
literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railwiiy  rates  to  Supt.  of 
Immigration.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON.  112  West  Adam;  Street.  Cbica»o.  Illinois. 
J.  M.  MacLACHLAN.  215  Traction  Temin»l  Bldg..  Indianapolis,  hi 
GEORGE  A.  HALL.  123  Second  -tree',  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Canadian  Government  Agents. 


rTEB  advertisements  you  see  in  The  Farm- 
A  ing  Business  are  meant  for  you.  Read 
them  carefully  and  don't  hesitate  about 
answering  them.    They  are  all  reliable. 


U2 


CLASSIFIED 

tar  A  MT  A  ¥Tie  will  Mil  your 
ASkA^  M  4Tm.*Js^  products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

the  cost  ;:er5cw^^ 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Bach  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 


Want  Ad  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyee  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


LI  VIBEH   FOR  SALE 

FROM  THE  WRECKED  ARMOUR  ELE- 
vator,  Chicago,  Illinois,  several  million  feet  of 
No.  1  Hemlock  ami  l'lne  lumber,  thoroughly 
dried  and  in  good  condition;  equally  as  good 
as  new  lumber  and  at  much  lower  prices. 

Kails  have  been  removed,  ends  trimmed; 
lumber  Is  sound  and  very  good  stock  in  sizes 
of  2x4.  2x6,  2x8  and  2x10,  In  lengths  from 
3  to  IS  feet;  different  lengths  and  sizes  sorted 
in  different  piles.  Also,  timbers  of  different 
Mz,s  and  lengths;  can  be  loaded  on  cars  or 
wagons. 

This  stock  is  bright  and  thoroughly  dried 
and  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
several  years.  For  further  Information  and 
prices  address  O.  Quarnstrom,  1102  N.  Clark 
St..  Chicago.  111.  


HUM'  IT  ANTED 

FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Wars 
mean  hundreds  vacancies.  Common  sense 
education  sufficient.  Write  immediately  for 
list  positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin  In- 
stitute,  Dept.   C  117,   Rochester.   N.  Y. 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  —  PLEASANT 
work — big  salary — strong  demand — write  for 
catalogue.  Barry's  Telegraph  Institute,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn  


NATIONAL  DETECTIVE  AGENCY  WANTS 
young  man  in  each  county  to  learn  and  do 
detective  work.  Write,  P.  O.  Box  867.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

AUTOMOBILE  FREE  AND  BIG  COMMIS- 
sion  paid  to  agents  for  Introducing  fast  sell- 
ing summer  line  of  Concentrated  Pure  Fruit 
Drinks.  New,  novel,  delicious.  Enormous  de- 
mand. Make  $6  to  $8  daily.  Territory  going 
fast.  Write  American  Products  Co.,  5760  3rd 
St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  

AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co..   Dept.   22.  Si.   Louis.  Mo.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS   FOR  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good 
roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner, 
A..  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1!>75  Ry.  Exch..  Chicago. 

VIRGINIA.  N.  C.  W.  VA.  AND  OHIO 
farms  at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big 
value  for  the  price.  Best  climate,  markets, 
schools  and  transportation.  Good  land  and 
neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaRaume.  Agrl.  Agt. 
N.  ft  W.  Ry..  365  Arcade.  Roanoke.  Va. 

IMPROVED  FARMS  AND  WILD  LANDS 
running  from  $5  per  acre  up  to  $25.  Also  good 
homesteads  to  be  had.  Free  Information. 
G.  A    Sandberg.  Grygla,  Minn. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
In  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  state  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker.  26 
Northern  Pacific  Ry..  St.  Paul,  Minn.   


MONTANA  HOMESTEADS — 16.000.000 
acres,  640  or  320  acres  for  you,  circulars 
free!  Homestead  Bureau  of  Montana,  Dept. 
S».  Box  845.  Putte,  Mont. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

WESTERN  CANADA  FARMS  WITH  GROW- 
Ing  crops  and  live  stock,  easy  terms,  catalogue 
free.  Dominion  Farm  Exchange,  Winnipeg, 
Canada. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED,  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  O.  O. 
Mattson,   2970  Cedar  Ave..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
P..  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 

PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 
Grown  in  the  open  field,  strong  and  hardy, 
will  make  heads  from  two  to  three  weeks 
ahead  of  hot  house  grown  plants.  Price:  500 
for  $1.25;  1.000  for  $2.25.  postpaid.  By  ex- 
press. 1,000  to  4,000  for  $1.50;  5,000  to  9,000 
for  $1.25;  10.000  and  over  for  $1.00  per  1,000. 
Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Dept.  54,  Albany,  Ga., 
and  Piedmont,  S.  ('.  

PORTO  RICO,  PUMPKIN  YAM,  NANCY 
Hall,  Triumph,  sweet  potato  plants,  Bermuda 
onions,  tomatoes,  sweet  peppers,  head  lettuce; 
strong  hardy  plants;  safe  delivery  and  satls- 
K^anteed.  Prices,  all  varieties,  $2.00 
1.000.     C.  B.  Sewell.  Brundage.  Texas 

,™AwBvfiE.iPLAI?TS'oJEKSBY  &  CH ARLES- 
ton  W  akeflelds,  also  Stone  &  Globe  tomato 
plants.  tl.Ja  thousand.  Immediate  shipment 
Coleman  Plant  Co..  Tllton,  Ga. 


DAHLIAS.  200  BEST  VARIETIES,  5C  UP, 
postpaid.  Gladiolus,  cannas,  peonies,  Cata- 
log.     J.  S.  Gritting,   Depl.   K,   KleinlngtoTi.  N.  J. 

REAL  ESTATE 
PROFIT  MAKING  FARM  LOCATIONS  IN 
the  South,  with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best 
opportunities  for  livestock,  dairying,  genital 
Or  special  farming.  Healthful  and  most  pro- 
ductive climate,  school  facilities.  Facts  prove 
Southern  lands  are  most  profitable  In  country. 
Printed  matter  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards, 
Commissioner,  Room  159,  Southern  Railway 
System.  Washington.  D.  C.  


FOR  SALE 

HULL  TRACTOR.  PLOWED  ONLY  TEN 
a<  res,  Newell-Sanders  26-Inch  convertible 
disc  gang.-  First  check  $576.00  gets  outfit. 
Reason  for  selling  have  sold  farm.  J.  E. 
Awtney,  Leesburg,  Ala. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 

Needlework  Department 

Practical  Corner  of  Netting 
By  Elizabeth  Berne 


J70R  the  needleworker  who  delights 
in  the  making  of  well-made  dainty 
work,  there  is  no  more  fascinating 
occupation  than  the  netting,  or  the 
old-fashioned  darned  net,  as  our 
grandmothers  used  to  call  this  style  of 
work.  Now  we  do  not  have  to  spend 
long  days  in  knotting  the  foundation 
before  we  begin  the  actual  work;  this 
foundation  we  buy  by  the  yard  at  a 
nominal  price.  The  border  here 
shown  is  suitable  for  dresser  scarf, 
sash  curtain,  stand  cover  or  center 
pioct\ 

First,  shriuk  the  net,  then  space  it 
for  the  hem  or  other  finish;  allow 
about  the  same  space  before  starting 


reach  13  meshes,  continue  to  the  cor- 
ner, here  weave  over  3,  4,  5,  7,  5  and 
3  meshes,  then  weave  once  thru  2 
meshes  to  the  corner,  turn;  thru  2 
meshes,  then  upward  over  3  meshes, 
joining  to  corresponding  line  of  side 
Just  completed,  then  meet  the  next  2 
lines  of  5  and  7  meshes  each,  then 
continue  the  pattern. 

Skip  1  mesh  thru  the  center  and 
reverse  the  lines  to  correspond  with 
those  Just  completed;  this  leaves  the 
spaces  for  weaving  the  center  flow- 
ers. 

Leave  the  center  line  of  meshes 
free,  weave  on  the  line  above  and  1 
mesh  over,  weave  on  5  meshes;  on 


the  pattern.  Use  a  soft,  twisted,  mer- 
cerized thread  for  the  darning.  The 
size  of  the  thread  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  mesh  of  the  net. 

The  instructions  here  are  given  for 
10  meshes  to  the  inch;  if  coarser  or 
finer  net  is  used,  take  the  counts  in 
proportion.  For  this  work  never 
knot  the  thread,  start  by  weaving  in 
and  out  of  meshes,  which  later  will 
be  worked  over.  Use  a  thread  of 
which  2  sts  fill  -a  mesh,  make  *  2  sts 
over  1  mesh,  2  sts  over  next  2  meshes, 

2  sts  over  4  meshes,  2  sts  over  2 
meshes,  repeat  *  for  this  border. 

For  the  next  row,  skip  1  mesh, 
starting  on  the  next  mesh,  darn  or 
weave  in  and  out  over  13  meshes, 
turn,  weave  in  the  opposite  direction 
into  the  same  meshes,  skip  1  mesh, 
weave  on  the  next  row  over  11 
meshes  in  the  same  manner,  skip  1 
mesh,  weave  over  9,  then  7,  5,  4  and 

3  meshes,  skipping  1  mesh  between 
each  line,  increase  again  until  you 


the  next  line  go  1  mesh  higher,  but 
skip  1  mesh  at  the  base,  next  line  1 
mesh  less  on  each  end,  then  diag- 
onally across  1  center  mesh,  forms 
half  the  petal;  turn  and  repeat,  hav- 
ing the  opposite  half  face  this,  skip  1 
line  of  meshes  and  repeat  for  the  4 
petals. 

These  woven  flowers  are  made  al- 
ternately with  a  solid  flower,  for  the 
center  of  which  make  2  sts  over  1 
mesh,  2  sts  over  3  meshes,  2  sts  over 
1  mesh,  then  the  next  mesh  upward 
on  a  diagonal  line,  make  2  sts  over 
1  mesh,  2  sts  over  2  meshes,  2  sts 
over  3  meshes,  twice,  2  sts  over  2 
meshes,  forming  half  the  petal;  skip 
1  mesh,  make  opposite  half  facing 
this,  forming  1  petal;  repeat  for  4 
petals.  Repeat  lower  border  on  the 
inner  edge. 

This  is  rapid  work  and  extremely 
fascinating;  as  the  pattern  grows  on 
the  net  one  will  work  all  the  harder 
to  complete  the  next  portion. 


Out  West  Stories 


Continued    From    Page  138 


What  are  you  crying  about,  kid?" 
Then  realization  came  to  him,  and  he 
sprang  to    his   feet,    thrusting  her 

aside. 

"Beth!  Beth!  Why  did  you  turn 
to  that  hound?  How  are  you  back 
here,  tho?  Do  you  think  that  I  will 
take  you  back  because  he's  dead?  I 
killed  him!  I  am  a  murderer — Just 
when  our  skies  were  clearing,  too!" 

"Billy!"  her  voice  rang  clear. 
"Don't  you  dare  think  I  threw  my- 
self on  that  car  to  be  with  him.  I 
risked  my  life  to  save  you  from  be- 
coming a  murderer.  Before  I  had 
fairly  closed  the  circuit  after  telling 
him  to  come  tonight  I  was  crazy 
with  regret,  and  I  was  going  to  lose 


myself  in  the  desert  rather  than  go 
with  him.    I  " 

His  hand  gripped  her  arm  cruelly. 
"Did  the  1205  " 

"No,"  she  said  softly.  "He's  alive. 
I  caught  the.  right  lever,  and  when 
we  stopped  just  in  time  I  tipped  the 
speeder,  man  and  all,  into  the  ditch. 
After  that  extra  went  by,  I  untied 
him,  and  he  took  the  car  and  went 
on — alone." 

"Come,  Beth,"  said  the  man.  "The 
dispatcher  will  be  waiting  for  an 
'os'  of  Extra  1205,  and  I  want  to 
show  you  those  passes." 

Another  Out  West  Story  will  be 
found  in  next  week's  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business. 


CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS 


III  SI  MOSS  (IITIIIt  I  I  M  I  1 1  s 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  Is 
the  only  progressive  llnnnclal  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  in  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2. 200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
\V.  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  


PATEN i S 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PICTUREGAME  PUZZLE  CONTEST 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  PARTICULARS  CON- 
cernlng  plcturegames  now  running.  Equitable 
Publishing  Co..  .18  East  102d  St.,  New  York. 


FOODS 

WANTED — TO  BUY  HAMS.  1  YEARS  OLD; 
state  price.  H.  H.,  care  The  Farming  BubI- 
ness,  500  No.  Dearborn  st..  Chicago. 


M1SCEIXANEOI  S 

LEARN  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  BEAUTY 
preparation.  Save  money.  Sell  to  others.  In- 
struction 25  cents.  Address  W.  J.  Burden 
Mailing  Co.,  Box  39,  James  Island,  S.  C. 


1    POULTRlf I 

RHODE   ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  ROSE  AND 
single-comb  eggs,  $5  per  100;  also  some  spe- 
cial matlngs  at  $2  per  setting.  P.  O.  Flesel- 
man.  Rox  1.  Hickman.  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS 

QUALITY  BLACK  ORPINGTONS.  RHODE 
Island  Reds.  Winners,  Heavy  Layers,  $1.50 
per  15.    Every  egg  guaranteed  fertile.  Maurice 


per  15.  Every  egg  guarar 
Smith,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  WINNERS— 
Heavy  winter  layers,  mating  list  free,  Maurice 
Smith,  Box  W.  Sandwich.  Illinois. 


WHITE   LEG  HORNS 

BRED  TO  LAY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hatching  eggs,  circulars  free.  Harry  Jordahl. 
Buffalo  Center.  Iowa.  


BABY  CHICKS 

EOGS  AND  BABY  CHIX — TWENTY  LEAD- 
ing  varieties.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log free.  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  Box  X,  Lan- 
easter.  Mo.  

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.'  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell,  Ind.  


LAKENVELDERS 

LAKENVELDERS.  MOST  BEAUTY  AND 
wonderful  layers  known.  Circulars  free.  Dr. 
R.   B.   Thomas.   Martinsville,  Ind. 


EGOS 

CONGDON'S  BARRED  ROCKS.  EGGS 
from  choice  pens  $2.00  per  15.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  A.  Congdon,  Box  406.  Waterman.  Illinois. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 
QVlCKLy— 
CHEAVLy— 

•with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
the  information.  We  will  prepare 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
vise you"  of  the  charge.  Address 
your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514   North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Wife  Converted  Farmer 

Books  Proved  to  Him  That  Produce  Paid 

IX  THESE  days  of  soaring  food  we  had  made  plans  which  resulted  in 

prices  the  farm  family  that  does  his  supplying  me  with  nine  cows  and 

not  produce  its  own  poultry,  eggs,  200  pure-bred  White  Leghorn  chick- 

,              ,             .          -       "  .  .  ens  in  place  of  the  scrubs  which  we 

butter  and  cream  is  missmg  a  big  aiready  had 

part  of  the  advantage  of  living  on  a  "During  eleven  months  of  1916  I 

farm.    If  the  cows  and  chickens  fur-  made  a  clear  profit  of  $964.47  from 

nish  extra  spending  money,  so  much  them,  besides  supplying  the  family 

the  better.  table  with  butter,  eggs  and  chickens." 

Naturally  the  brunt  of  this  work  The  record  of  sales  from  nine  cows 

will  fall  upon  the  woman  and  her  as  quoted  by  this  woman  was: 

daughters.     In  this  connection  the     2,621  lbs.  of  butter  for  $879.15 

experiences  of  an  Oklahoma  farmer's     828  qts.  of  cream  for   207.00 

wife  should  prove  of  interest    The  408  lbs.  of  cottage  cheese  for  20.40 

farmer  was  one  of  those  men  who  do     2,035  gallons  of  milk  for   203.50 

not  believe  that  the  produce  end  of   

a  farm  amounts  to  much  more  than  Total   $1,310.05 

supplying  the  table  with  such  things  ^  family  used            pounds  of 

as  are  needed.   He  was  converted  by  bmter  a  week  in  the  home  and  all  the 

the    simple    expedient    of    keeping  cream  milk  and  cottage  cheese  de_ 

books.  sired 

It  was  about  two  years  ago  that  From  ner  cnickens>   this  woman 

I  grew  tired  of  hearing  him  say  that  sold  1167  dozen  eggs  for  $234.42.  She 

my  cows  and  chickens  didn  t  add  now  has  on  hand  200  chickens  val- 

much  to  the  family  income,   says  his  ued  at  »9qq 

wife.  In  telling  the  story.    "Without  ^  t"tal  income  from  cows  and 

letting  him  know  it.  I  began  to  keep  chickens  was  $i>744.47.   The  feed  for 

books.    This  is  what  I  sold  in  one  nine   CQ        seventy-two   hens,  five 

year:    ^1C,k-en^  l129;,oef!«'  $4M4i  roosters    and    the    young  chickens 

™eV?.\  o314-3'i.bltter'  $P  I-  ♦  t0,  amounted  in  the  eleven  months  to 

of  $244.21     At  the   end   of   twelve  the  folIowing: 

months  I  showed  him  the  figures.  ,„  ^              .  .,o«™ 

"  'Whew!  who  would  have  thought  4°  t°ns  «  £ ".00  a  ton.  .$480.00 

it?'  he  said.   'All  right,  I  take  it  back.  Bran,  3  tons  at  $30.00 >  a  ton. .  90.00 

That  is  almost  as  much  as  I  cleared  Corn  chops,  3  tons  at  $30  a  ton  90.00 

myself  this  season.'  Pasture    120.00 

"It  was  easy  enough  then  to  broach  ,                              »^oa  An 

a  subject  that  I  had  been  thinking  Total  expense  $<  80.00 

about  pretty  deeply  for  some  time,  as  The  net  profit  of  $964.47  represents 
I  had  begun  to  realize  just  what  cash  profits  and  if  the  home  table  had 
money-makers  my  cows  and  chickens  been  charged  for  its  supplies  the  fig- 
were.    After  we  had  ended  our  talk  ures  would  be  even  larger. 

Care  of  the  Sitting  Hen 


AS  THE  time  approaches  for  the 
hen  to  become  broody  or  sit,  if 
care  Ls  taken  to  look  into  the  nest, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  a  few 
soft,  downy  feathers  being  left  there 
by  the  hen;  also  the  hen  stays  longer 
on  the  nest  when  laying  at  this  time, 
and  on  being  approached  will  quite 
likely  remain  on  the  nest,  making  a 
clucking  noise,  ruffling  her  feathers, 
and  pecking  at  the  intruder.  When 
it  is  noted  that  a  hen  sits  on  the  nest 
from  two  to  three  nights  in  succes- 
sion, and  that  most  of  the  feathers 
are  gone  from  her  breast,  which 
should  feel  hot  to  the  hand,  she  is 
ready  to  be  transferred  to  a  nest 
which  has  been  prepared  for  her  be- 
forehand. The  normal  temperature 
of  a  hen  is  from  106  to  107  degrees 
F.,  which  varies  slightly  during  in- 
cubation. 

Dust  the  hen  thoroly  with  insect 
powder,  and  in  applying  the  powder 
hold  the  hen  by  the  feet,  the  head 
down,  working  the  powder  well  into 
the  feathers,  giving  special  attention 
to  regions  around  the  vent  and  under 
the  wings.  The  powder  should  also 
be  sprinkled  in  the  nest. 

The  nest  should  be  in  some  quiet, 
out-of-the-way  place,  where  the  sit- 
ting hen  will  not  be  disturbed.  Move 
her  from  the  regular  laying  nest  at 
night  and  handle  her  carefully  in 
doing  so.  Put  a  china  egg  or  two  in 
the  nest  where  she  is  to  sit,  and 
place  a  board  over  the  opening  so 
that  she  cannot  get  off.  Toward  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  qaietly 
go  is  where  she  is  sitting,  leave  some 
feed  and  water,  remove  the  board 
from  the  front  or  top  of  the  nest,  and 
let  the  h<n  come  off  when  she  is 
ready.  Should  she  return  to  the  nest 
after  feeding,  remove  the  china  egg 
or  eggs  and  put  nnder  her  those  that 
are  to  be  incubated.  If  the  nests 
are  slightly  darkened,  the  hens  are 
less  likely  to  become  restless.  At 
hatching  time,  they  should  be  con- 
fined and  not  be  disturbed  until  the 
hatch  Is  completed,  unless  they  be- 
come restless,  when  it  may  be  best 
to  remove  the  chicks  that  are  hatched 
first.  In  cool  weather,  it  is  best  not 
to  put  more  than  ten  eggs  under  a 
ben,  while  later  In  the  spring  one 


can  put  twelve  to  fifteen,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  hen. 

If  several  hens  are  sitting  in  the 
same  room,  see  that  they  are  kept 
on  the  nests,  allowing  them  to  come 
off  only  once  a  day  to  receive  feed 
and  water,  the  feed  to  consist  of 
corn,  wheat,  or  both.  If  there  are 
any  that  do  not  desire  to  come  off 
themselves,  they  should  be  taken  off. 
Hens  usually  return  to  their  nests 
before  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
eggs  chilling,  but  if  they  do  not  go 
back  in  half  an  hour  in  ordinary 
weather,  they  should  be  put  on  the 
nest.  Where  a  large  number  of  sit- 
ters are  kept  in  one  room,  it  is  advis- 
able to  let  them  off  in  groups  of  from 
four  to  six  at  a  time.  The  eggs  and 
nests  should  be  examined  and 
cleaned,  removing  all  broken  eggs 
and  washing  those  that  are  soiled ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  soiled  nesting 
material  should  be  removed  and 
clean  straw  added.  Nests  contain- 
ing broken  eggs  that  the  hen  is  al- 
lowed to  sit  on  soon  become  infested 
with  mites  and  lice,  which  cause  the 
hens  to  become  uneasy  and  leave  the 
nest,  often  cansing  the  loss  of  valu- 
able sittings  of  eggs.  In  mite-in- 
fested nests,  the  hen,  if  fastened  in, 
will  often  be  found  standing  over, 
rather  than  sitting  on,  the  eggs. 

After  the  eggs  have  been  under  the 
hens  from  five  to  seven  days,  the 
time  depending  somewhat  on  the 
color  and  thickness  of  the  shells — 
white-shelled  eggs  being  easier  to 
test  than  those  having  brown  shells 
— they  should  be  tested,  the  infertile 
eggs  and  dead  germs  removed,  and 
the  fertile  eggs  put  back  under  the 
hen.  In  this  way  it  is  often  possible 
to  put  all  the  eggs  that  several  hens 
originally  started  to  sit  on  under 
fewer  hens  and  reset  the  others.  For 
example,  thirty  eggs  set  under  three 
bens  at  the  same  time,  ten  under 
each  hen.  At  the  end  of  seven  days 
we  find  on  testing  the  eggs  from  all 
the  bens,  that  ten  are  infertile;  this 
leaves  us  twenty  eggs  to  reset,  which 
we  do  by  putting  them  under  two 
hens,  and  have  the  remaining  hen 
sit  over  again  after  she  has  sat  only 
seven  days.  In  this  way  consider- 
able time  can  be  saved  In  one's 
hatching  operations. 


f        Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when  for  only  $11  we  guarantee  to 
deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid  (East  of  Rockies),  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning 
machines  fully  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use?  Why  not  own  an  IRONCLAD  —  the  incubator 

that  has  for  two  years  in  succession  won  the 
'  greatest  hatching  contest  ever  held  ?  In  the 
last  contest  conducted  by  Missouri  Valley 
Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  2,000 
Machines  were  entered  including  practically 
every  make,  style  and  price.  With  the  Ironclad 
—  the  same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder 
freight,  paid  for  only  $11,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick, 
Lockney,  Texas,  hatched  148  chicks  from  148 
eggs  in  the  last  contest. 


Both 

for 


30  Days  Free  Trial 


Money  Back  if  not  Satisfied 


$11 

Freiqht  Paid 

East  of  Rockies^ 


EGG 

ironclads  are 
not  covered 

with  cheap,  thin  10-Year 
metal  and  painted  Guarantee 
like  some  do,  to 
cover  up  poor  quality  of  ma' 
terial.  Ironclads  are  shipped 
in  the  natural  color — you  can  see 
exactly  what  you  are  getting.  Don 
class  this  galvanized  iron  covered,  de 
pendable  hatcher  with  cheaply  constructed  ma- 
chines— and  don't  buy  any  incubator  until  you  know 
what  it  is  made  of.  Note  these  Ironclad  specifications:  Genuine  California  Redwood,  triple 
walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron,  covering,  galvanized  iron  legs,  large  egg  tray,  extra 
deep  chick  nursery  —  not  water  top  heat,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self  regulator,  Tycos 
Thermometer,  glass  in  door,  set  up  complete  ready  for  use  and  many  other  special  advantages 
fully  explained  in  Free  Catalog.    Write  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

IROWCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,     Box  165        Racine,  Wis. 


c  I 


Chick 
Brooder 


185,111 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  81  Weeks  185,111  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGRE8 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


SECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 

(Bronze) 


THIRO  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  mr  flag  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  it  atcuds,  with  liberty  and  juatice 
for  all.  I  "ill  'Do  a  Useful  Tbiug  Each  Day.'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  Incorporated  In 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  in  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Bcout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25.  1915. 

(The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  for  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  Is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide, Including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  Is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization in  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  In  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  If  It  Is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  l<s:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  Is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  Is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine.  "Lone  Scout,"  In  which  instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.     "Lone  Scout"  Is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,   25  cents  four  months,   75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  In  his  Scout  work  he  Is  awarded  Degree* 
with    appropriate    Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.     A  mem- 
ber In  this  Lodge  is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  It  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


CUT  OUT  HERE' 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  C 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  600  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

Date  1917 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name   Age. 

Town   State.... 

Bt.  No.,  P.  O.,  or  R.  F.  D  


Don't  hesitate  about  answer  ng  the  advertisements  you 
read  in  The  Farming  Business.  We  are  careful  to  accept 
only  clean,  reliable  advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


IHIERYOLA         ,5%?  Music  Makers  o/a//  Phonographs  IHIERYOLA 


$30  $50' $55 1  $72  $95 

Shipped  Anywhere  on  10  Days  Trial 

With  12  or  24  Selections  of  Music  Included.  (Patriotic  Selections  if  Desired).  Without  Advance  Money  or  Obligation  to  Buy. 

THIERYOLA  Phonographs— the  "MUSIC-MAKERS"  of  all  phonographs— the  most  beautiful 

instruments  at  the  price  in  America.  Perfectly  play,  without  any  extra  or  bothersome  attachments,  all  makes  and  sizes  of 
disc  records.    And  now  shipped  out  on  ten  days  trial  to  any  reliable  reader  of  this  paper,  anywhere  in  this  country. 

No  money  in  advance.     No  obligation  to  buy.    Simply  take  your  choice  of  THIERYOLAS — have  it  shipped  to  you 

on  trial — have  it  entertain  you  for  ten  days — then  ship  back  at  my  expense  if  you  are  not  supremely  delighted.    More  than  that!    Ship  back 
at  my  expense  if  there  is  another  phonograph  in  your  community  at  a  similar  price  that  can  compare  with  it. 

The  new  Style  Book  of  THIERYOLA  Instruments  is  handsomely  printed  in  colors,  showing  a  complete  line  of 
THIERYOLAS.    I  will  mail  a  copy  to  you  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  the  coupon  printed  below. 


THIERYOLAS  PERFECTLY  PLAY  ALL 
MAKES  OF  DISC  RECORDS 

The  doors  of  the  whole  world  of  phonograph  music  swing  open 
to  you  if  you  have  a  THIERYOLA  in  your  home.  A  phonograph 
that  plays  only  one  or  two  makes  of  disc  records  is  only  half  a 
phonograph  1  The  moment  you  invest  your  money  in  a  phono- 
graph that  plays  only  one  or  two  makes  of  records,  you  immediate- 
ly limit  yourself  in  the  music  you  can  play. 

The  THIERYOLA  is  a  complete  phonograph  because  it  plays 
all  makes  of  disc  records.  You  can  buy  your  disc  records  direct 
from  me — you  can  buy  them  anywhere  that  disc  records  are  sold 
—and  your  THIERYOLA  will  perfectly  play  them.  THIERY- 
OLAS come  completely  equipped  with  steel  needles  and  jewel 
points  to  perfectly  play  all  disc  records. 


EASY  PAYMENTS  IF  YOU  DON'T 
WANT  TO  PAY  CASH 

Six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  months  time  to  pay  for  a 
THIERYOLA,  the  first  payment  after  ten  days  trial  and  the 
balance  in  small  payments.  Special  Discounts  arranged  for  cash 
buyers — and  money  refunded  promptly  if  not  just  as  represented. 

PATRIOTIC  SELECTIONS  IF  DESIRED 

Twelve  or  twenty-four  selections  of  phonograph  music  go  with 
all  THIERYOLAS  shipped  on  trial,  for  demonstration  purposes. 
When  requested,  patriotic  selections,  marches  and  songs  will  be 
furnished.  But  remember,  you  can  play  on  your  THIERYOLA 
every  different  make  of  disc  record  and  play  it  perfectly. 


BEAUTIFUL  CABINET  DESIGNS 

No  other  instruments  in  America  at  a  similar  price  equal  in 
beauty  THIERYOLA  Machines.  The  cabinets  of  THIERYOLAS 
are  in  Genuine*  figured  Mahogany,  Walnut,  Golden  Oak,  Early 
English  Oak  and  Fumed  Oak. 

They  have  large  Record  Cabinets  which  hold  all  the  way  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  large  size  disc  records. 

THIERYOLAS  are  provided  with  very  fine  all  steel  Worm 
Gear  Motors  that  play  from  three  to  seven  large  size  records  with 
one  winding.  Noiseless  in  their  operation.  Perfect  in  their  ad- 
justments. All  THIERYOLAS  have  Speed  Regulators,  Tone 
Controllers,  Universal  Tone  Arms  and  Sound  Boxes. 

They  are  as  up-to-date  as  phonographs  can  be  and  today,  they 
represent  more  real  phonograph  value  for  the  money  than  any 
other  machine  on  the  American  market. 


THIERY  PIANOS  AND  PLAYERS— FREIGHT  PAID  J 
m    AND  ON  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  AND  TEST 


To  prove  that  you  can  actually  save  $75.00  to  $150.00  by  buying  direct  from  me,  you 
are  invited  to  have  any  THIERY  Piano  in  your  home  on  thirty  days  trial  at  my  entire  ex- 
pense.   No  advance  money.    No  freight  to  pay — hundreds  of  the  readers  of  this  paper 
have  accepted  this  wonderful  offer,  and  after  using  THIERY  Pianos  for  years,  will  to- 
day tell  you  to  buy  a  THIERY  Piano,  if  you  want  the  most  quality  for  your 
money.    "Nothing  to  Pay  for  but  Quality,"  when  you  buy  a  THIERY  Piano,  be- 
:  you  buy  direct,  and  prove  the  quality  before  you  pay. 

Two  or  Three  Years  Time  to  Complete  Payment 

If  you  don't  want  to  pay  cash,  take  two  or  three  years  time  to  pay  for 
any  THIERY  Piano  or  Player  you  wish.     Arrange  to  pay  monthly, 
larterly,  twice  a  year,  or  a  dozen  different  ways.   You  set  the  pay- 
ment dates  that  wiilbe  most  convenient  to  you,  and  I  will  accept 
your  buying  plan  if  I  possibly  can.   With  your  THIERY  Piano, 
you  will  receive  a  duet  bench  to  match,  fine  plain  orfancy  scarf, 
and  certificate  entitling  you  to  a  complete  course  of  music  les- 
sons in  one  of  the  best  known  music  institutes  in  America. 


J.  B.  THIERY—  Pres.  J.  B.  Thlery  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee,  Wisconsin.  Dear  Sir: — Mail  to  me  at 
once  post  paid  your  beautiful  new  color  printed 
Style  Book  ai  checked  below  with  trial  order  blanks, 
with  cash  and  charge  account  prices  direct  to  me,  with 
testlmonialletters  and  indorsement!,  and  full  information 
of  your  buying  plan  juit  at  advertised  in  the 
Farming  liu  .  • 


Piano 
Book 

□ 


Name. 


Player 
Piano 


Phonograph 
Catalog 


□  □ 

Check  with  (X)  mark  the  book  you  want. 


Organ 
Book 


Address- 


If  You  Want 
An  Organ 

Send  for  the  style  book 
of  THIERY  Organs  if  you 
want  the  most  for  your 
money,  50,000  already 
sold.  Thirty  days  trial 
and  test.  $2.50  a  month 
buys  one.  $20.00  to  $50.00 
saved  by  direct  dealing 
with  me. 

J.  B.  THIERY 

President  J.  B.  TH1ERT  CO. 
MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


The  beautiful  instrument  shown  above  is  just  one  of  the  fifteen  beautiful  styles  ol 
(THIERY  Pianos  shown  in  the  new  style  book,  which  la  the  finest  ait  catalog  of  pianos  evtf 
printed  aud  sent  free  to  intending  piano-buyers. 
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Land  Settlement  in  Western  Australia 

A  Libera/  Government  Policy  Designed  to  Stimulate  Farming 


WESTERN  Australia  is  the  largest  state  of  the 
Australian  commonwealth,  and  indeed  it 
forms  32.81  per  cent  of  its  land  surface. 
Since  its  population  is  only  323,018,  it  is  clear  that 
its  problems  relative  to  land  settlement  are  impor- 
tant. The  area  of  land  already  alienated  from  the 
crown  in  1914  was  7,795,319  acres.  This  figure, 
however,  includes  roads  and  public  reserves.  The 
government  also  offers  large  areas  of  land  for  selec- 
tion under  various  schemes  of  conditional  purchase. 
The  conditions  generally  include  residence  on  the 
holding  and  the  execution  of  certain  improvements, 
and  provide  for  terms  of  deferred  payments  ex- 
tending over  a  series  of  years.  When  the  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled  a  crown  grant  for  the  lands  may 
be  issued  to  the  selector. 

Free  homestead  farms  are  granted  for  $5.25  and 
the  survey  fee,  when  separate  survey  is  required. 
If  included  in  a  larger  block  of  500  acres,  or  over, 
already  surveyed,  no  further  charge  is  made  for 
survey.  Any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family, 
or  a  male  over  16  years  who  does  not  already  hold 
more  than  100  acres,  may  obtain  a  homestead  farm. 
He  must,  however,  reside  on  the  farm  for  six 
mouths  of  each  of  the  first  five  years,  and  spend  on 
improvements  an  aggregate  sum  of  $3.50  per  acre 
in  certain  periodical  installments  during  the  first 
seven  years.  Of  the  amount  spent  on  improvements, 
$150  may  go  toward  a  house,  and  part  towards  the 
fencing  of  the  property,  which  must  be  completed 
in  seven  years.  Half  the  cost  of  fencing  is  credited 
as  improvements.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  and 
provided  the  conditions  have  been  complied  with, 
a  crown  grant  may  be  acquired  costing  $7.50. 

Areas  of  from  100  to  1,000  acres  of  such  lands, 
which  may  include  a  free  homestead  block,  are 
granted  under  conditional  purchase  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $2.50  per  acre  upwards,  payable  in  half- 
yearly  installments.  If  the  purchase  money  be 
$2.50  per  acre,  the  price  is  payable  at  the  rate  of 
12  cents  per  annum  during  twenty  years,  and  if 
$3.75  per  acre  at  12  cents  per  annum  during  thirty 
years.  If  the  price  be  over  $3.75  per  acre,  the  sum 
is  still  repaid  in  thirty  years,  but  at  a  higher  annual 
rate.  The  latest  amendment  also  provides  that  pay- 
ments under  this  section  may  be  deferred  for  five 
years  if  the  land  be  over  twelve  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  railway.  The  scheme  requires  residence 
for  six  months  of  each  of  the  first  five  years  either 
by  owner,  wife,  parent  or  child  over  16.  Improve- 
ments during  the  first  ten  years  must  in  the  aggre- 
gate equal  the  purchase  money  (but  need  not  ex- 
ceed $5  per  acre),  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  the  pur- 
chase money  every  two  years  from  date  of  occupa- 
tion. Improvements  include  that  one-half  of  the 
land  must  be  fenced  within  five  years  and  the  whole 
within  ten  years.  Half  the  cost  of  exterior  fencing 
Is  credited  as  improvements. 

One  thousand  acres  of  cultivable  land  can  be 


selected  without  conditions  of  residence.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  total  value  of  the  improvements  dur- 
ing ten  years  shall  be  60  per  cent  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  purchase  money,  but  need  not  exceed 
$7.50  per  acre.  The  occupier  of  an  adjoining  farm 
under  residential  conditions  may  also  select  under 
this  section,  which  may  give  him  a  total  holding  of 
2,000  acres. 

A  similar  area  of  land,  at  a  similar  price  to  that 
of  the  two  preceding  sections,  may  be  acquired  by 
direct  payments  during  the  first  twelve  months. 
The  purchaser  must  within  three  years  ring-fence 
the  whole  of  his  land,  and  within  seven  years  ex- 
pend in  prescribed  improvements,  in  addition  to  the 
exterior  fencing,  an  amount  equal  to  $2.50  per  acre. 
In  practice  this  section  of  the  act  is  little  availed  of. 

The  minimum  area  of  land  taken  up  in  the  wheat- 
growing  districts  Is  usually  1,000  acres.  The  cal- 
culation is  that  one  man  and  team  can  work  from 
250  to  390  acres  of  crop  in  one  year.  With  one 
team  the  wheat  can  then  be  worked  in  rotation 
with  fallow  and  sheep — a  system  which  only  takes 
one  crop  from  the  same  land  every  two  or  three 
years.  The  year  of  fallow  in  districts  below  the 
15  degree  rainfall  level  is  most  desirable  in  order 
to  store  up  soil  moisture;  fallowing,  moreover,  per- 
mits the  work  of  plowing  and  preparing  the  land 
for  the  next  crop  to  be  performed  while  the  present 
crop  is  growing.  It  also,  and  particularly  with  a 
three  years'  rotation  carrying  sheep,  enables  the 
stubble  or  straw  left  standing  by  the  harvester  to 
be  plowed  in  and  thus  maintain  the  supply  of 
humus;  otherwise  straw  would  be  burned  off. 
Large  farms  in  the  wheat  belt  are  on  these  grounds 
encouraged  as.  a  matter  of  policy.  While  2.000  acres 
of  cultivable  land  is  the  maximum  allowed  to  one 
holder,  under  section  55  along  with  56,  the  holder's 
wife  (or  husband)  may  still  acquire  an  additional 
1,000  acres  under  non-residence  conditions.  • 

On  the  large  farms  of  the  wheat  belt  the  natural 
timber  and  scrub  is  lighter,  and  the  cost  of  clearing 
bush  lands  there  for  the  plow  usually  ranges  from 
$3.75  to  $6.25  per  acre.  The  cost  is  credited  to 
improvements.  In  the  wetter  mixed  farming  dis- 
tricts of  the  southwest  the  clearing  is  much  heav- 
ier and  may  cost  from  $25  to  $125  per  acre.  It  is  so 
heavy  that,  except  for  orchard  purposes,  it  will 
often  render  the  undertaking  unprofitable  to  the 
pioneer.  Moreover,  the  land  commonly  also  re- 
quires drainage. 

Small  blocks  of  five  to  fifty  acres  can  be  acquired 
at  from  $5  per  acre,  payable  by  installments  within 
three  years.  The  sale  is  made  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  fencing  and  partial  planting  of  the  area 
within  four  years. 

Areas  of  300  to  5,000  acres  of  such  lands  may  be 
acquired  at  prices  ranging  from  90  cents  up  to  $2.50 
per  acre,  payable  in  forty  half-yearly  installments, 
and  subject  to  certain  conditions  of  residence  dur- 


ing the  first  five  years  by  the  selector,  his  agent  or 
servant.  Improvement  valued  at  one-fifth  of  the 
purchase  money  must  be  made  every  two  years  of 
the  first  ten  years.  Half  the  cost  of  fencing  is 
credited  as  improvements.  If  the  land  carries  poi- 
son plants  the  price  may  now  be  reduced  to  62  cents, 
this  provision  being  also  retroactive  for  lands 
selected  after  1905. 

In  estimating  the  area  held  by  a  selector,  2,500 
acres  of  grazing  land  are  reckoned  equal  to  1,000 
acres  of  cultivable  lands,  and  therefore  a  person 
holding  1,000  acres  of  the  latter  may  select  a  fur- 
ther 2,500  acres  of  grazing  land,  or  if  he  hold  2,000 
acres  of  cultivable  land  under  residence  and  under 
non-residence  conditions  his  wife  may  select  2,500 
acres  of  grazing  land. 

Apart  from  conditional  purchase  of  land,  large 
areas  of  grazing  land  may  be  leased  under  the-  acts 
at  an  annual  rental.  The  rent  is  almost  nominal, 
and  in  different  divisions  of  the  state  ranges  from 
5  cents  up  to  $5  per  1,000  acres.  The  minimum  area 
is  usually  20,000  acres,  and  sometimes  50,000  acres, 
as  in  the  Kimberley  division,  according  to  location. 
The  act  generally  prescribes  that  pastoral  leases 
shall  be  stocked  at  the  rate  of  ten  sheep  or  one 
head  of  large  stock  for  every  1,000  acres  within  two 
years  from  their  commencement,  failing  which  they 
are  liable  to  forfeiture.  Before  any  land  in  a  pas- 
toral lease  is  made  available  for  selection,  under 
conditional  purchase.  It  must,  except  in  the  south- 
west division,  be  resumed,  and  twelve  months'  no- 
tice be  given  to  the  lessee,  who  is  also  entitled  to 
compensation  for  any  prescribed  improvements  on 
the  land  so  resumed.  All  pastoral  leases  granted 
under  the  act  expire  in  December,  1928. 

Apart  from  the  settlement  of  crown  lands,  the 
government  may  also  repurchase  alienated  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  them  up  into  blocks  of 
suitable  size  and  throwing  them  open  for  settlement 
on  certain  terms  and  conditions.  In  western  Aus- 
tralia, lands  wanted  for  closer  settlement  can  only 
be  acquired  voluntarily.  Under  the  Agricultural 
Lands  Purchase  Act  (1909),  which  repealed  and 
consolidated  previous  legislation,  sums  not  exceed- 
ing $2,000,000  in  the  aggregate  (since  increased  to 
$3,000,000)  may  be  expended  on  the  repurchase  of 
lands  near  the  railways  suitable  for  immediate  cul- 
tivation. A  land  purchase  board  has  been  appointed 
to  administer  the  act.  After  reservation  of  part 
of  the  land  for  public  purposes,  the  remainder  is 
thrown  open  for  selection — ithe  selling  price  being 
then  equal  to  105  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price 
plus  the  cost  of  any  improvements.  Payments  of 
principal  and  interest  are  spread  over  twenty 
years  in  half-yearly  installments  of  $19.45  for  each 
$500  of  the  selling  price.  There  are  also  improve- 
ment conditions.  The  maximum  area  selected 
under  the  scheme  must  not  exceed  1,000  acres;  in 
special  cases  2,000  acres. 


Help  From  "The  Frozen  North" 

Alaska  Is  Going  to  Do  a  Lot  Toward  Feeding  the  Old  World 


A FARMER  in  Alaska  has  announced  a  record 
yield  of  17  tons  of  potatoes  per  acre  on  his 
farm.  His  statement  is  printed  in  a  recently 
published  report  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations,  and  has  particular  force  coming  as  it 
does  at  a  time  when  potatoes  are  fast  becoming  a 
luxury  in  the  United  States.  Nine  hundred  tons  of 
potatoes  were  produced  during  the  summer  of  1915 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fairbanks,  an  increase 
of  100  tons  over  the  crop  of  the  year  before. 

Fifteen  varieties  tested  at  the  Fairbanks  Demon- 
stration Farm  last  year  covered  3%  acres  of  land,  40 
per  cent  of  which  was  on  the  north  slope.  The  pro- 
duction was  18  tons.  Officials  at  this  point  and  at 
the  Rampart  Station  are  making  comparative  tests 
to  see  what  varieties  are  the  most  satisfactory  un- 
der existing  climatic  conditions. 

It  is  said  that  a  variety  has  been  evolved  whose 
equal  cannot  be  found  from  Idaho  to  County  Cork, 
in  size,  shape  or  flavor.  A  great  transcontinental 
railroad  company  has  decided  to  make  a  specialty  of 
Alaska  Great  Big  Baked  Potatoes."  and  each  pota- 
to served  on  its  dining  cars  will  weigh  at  least  a 
pound  and  a  half. 

Much  of  the  agricultural  soil  in  Alaska  is  favored 
with  volcanic  ash,  and  this  condition  is  a  proved 
advantage  in  the  growing  of  potatoes.  Soil  contain- 
ing this  ash  warms  up  readily,  drains  easily  and 
can  be  worked  with  little  difficulty.  Farmers  are 
kept  posted  by  Government  advisers,  and  furnished 
with  as  much  seed  and  information  as  they  can  use. 
Letters  sent  in  by  homestead  operators  thruout 
Alaska  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  watchful  and 
prudent  farmer  is  given  every  opportunity  to  make 
;i  comfortable  living. 
George  Roll  of  Cook  Inlet  has  reported  575  to 


750  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  and  adds  that  all 
the  other  vegetables  do  exceedingly  well.  He  grows 
beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  rutabagas,  cauli- 
flower, parsnips,  peas,  celery,  radishes  and  lettuce. 

To  the  Government  Station  at  Haines,  James 
McGuire  reported  a  splendid  crop.  "I  had  about 
four  acres  under  cultivation,"  he  said,  "and  I  raised 
about  300  sacks  of  turnips,  about  100  sacks  of  ruta- 
bagas, 150  sacks  of  potatoes  and  about  100  pounds 
of  cabbage.  I  also  raised  8  Hubbard  squash  that 
weighed  20  pounds  each,  all  ripe,  and  I  had  10 
pumpkins  that  weighed  16  pounds  each,  that  were 
also  ripe." 

With  all  the  faithful  pioneering  that  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  Alaska,  with  all  the  enterprising  develop- 
ment of  the  past  few  years,  vast  stretches  of  the 
interior  still  remain  unknown  and  unexplored. 

The  latitude  of  Alaska  is  very  nearly  that  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  Families  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries  take  particular  delight  in  settling  there, 
and  similar  conditions  naturally  suggest  similar  oc- 
cupations. Stock  in  this  country  can  feed  itself 
thruout  the  winter  months. 

Large  tracts  of  grassy  land  with  their  rich  graz- 
ing possibilities  suggested  stock,  the  long  winter 
demanded  that  the  stock  be  hardy.  Scandinavians 
and  other  settlers  knew  that  reindeer  would  stand 
the  gaff.  Reindeer  were  brought.  In  1892  the  Fed- 
eral Government  decided  to  use  its  influence  in  the 
establishment  of  reindeer  breeding  as  a  definitely 
organized  industry,  and  in  that  year  a  herd  was  im- 
ported from  Siberia. 

For  ten  years  annual  importations  continued; 
during  that  period  1,200  were  brought  over.  Now 
70.000  animals  graze  the  plains  and  valleys  from 
Nome  to  the  farthest  Aleutian  island. 


Of  these,  46,000  are  owned  by  the  natives  and  na- 
tive herds  are  acquired  thru  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ship. The  native  whose  work  is  approved  by  the 
superintendent  in  charge  of  his  district  is  given 
six  deer  at  the  end  of  his  first  year.  This  number 
is  increased  by  two  each  year.  Surplus  males  may 
be  killed  and  the  skins  used  for  food  and  clothing. 

When  he  has  finished  his  four-year  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship, the  Indian  is  given  control  of  his  herd 
and  authorized  to  train  other  novices.  In  this  way 
the  pupil  of  today  is  the  instructor  of  tomorrow,  the 
reindeer  industry  is  spread  and  the  Indian  edu- 
cated along  the  lines  that  will  help  him  most. 

In  his  schools  the  Indian  is  taught  to  judge  deer, 
he  is  taught  to  sell  and  exchange.  He  is  encour- 
aged to  train  his  animals  for  sled  work,  and  is  given 
mails  to  carry,  passengers  and  freight. 

The  Alaskan  Indian  is  not  a  "ward"  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
word.  We  are  morally  responsible  for  his  well- 
being,  but  individually  he  is  found  to  be  self-sup- 
porting and  generally  prosperous. 

The  reindeer  industry  is  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  this.  Since  its  introduction  it  has  spread 
thruout  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  territory, 
it  is  carried  on  with  profit  on  the  islands,  and  each 
year  a  large  surplus  is  reported. 

This  surplus  will  in  time  develop  into  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  the  meat  supply  of  the 
United  States.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
Alaskan  herds  will  continue  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  and  with  the  improved  transportation 
facilities  resulting  from  the  completion  of  the  new 
Government  railroad,  reindeer  venison  will  occupy 
a  conspicuous  place  on  the  American  dinner  table 
of  the  future. 
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WAR  AND  FARMERS'  ENEMIES 

Insect's  and  Rodents  Are  a  Greater  Menace  Than  Soldiers  and  Big  Guns 


w 


HEX  a  nation  is 
surrounded  b  y 
enemies  it  pre- 
pares for  the  war  which 
inevitably  must  come. 
It  mobilizes  on  its  bor- 
ders the  forces  with 
which  it  expects  to  re- 
pel invasion,  or,  better 
still,  attack  the  enemy, 
It  builds  fortresses  and 
mounts  its  big  guns 
and  maintains  an  atti- 
tude of  constant  watch- 
fulness for  the  fateful 
hour.  When  that  hour 
arrives  it  strikes  quick- 
ly and  with  all  its 
power.  If  it  can  catch 
the  enemy  before  he  is 
mobilized,  before  all 
his  machinery  of  war 
is  in  full  effectiveness, 
before  his  troops  are 
marching  into  battle, 
the  chances  of  victory 
are  so  much  the  better. 
It  is  an  axiom  of  the 
prize  ring  that  the  fellow  who  gets  in  the  first 
punch,  them  keeps  hammering  away,  has  imposed  a 
great  handicap  upon  his  opponent.  You,  yourself, 
have  perhaps  realized  that  sooner  or  later  you 
would  have  to  fight  some  other  fellow,  and  when 
that  time  arrives  have  sought  to  gain  the  upper 
hand  at  the  start  by  smashing  him  as  hard  as  you 
can,  realizing  that  while  he  is  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  that  blow  you  can  go  ahead  pun- 
ishing him  and  making  every  blow  count. 

So  it  is  with  the  farmer.  Like  the  nation,  he  is 
surrounded  by  enemies — the  countless  insects  and 
pests  and  rodents  which  attack  his  growing  and 
gathered  crops.  He  knows  from  experience  that  he 
must  wage  war  with  them,  that  they  will  attack  in 
countless  millions,  that  he  must  fight  back  with  all 
the  forces  at  his  command  lest  he  be  driven  back 
and  see  his  crops  rav- 
aged and  laid  in  ruins 
even  as  the  Germans 
laid  Belgium  and 
France  in  ruins.  Like 
the  nation  or  the  prize- 
fighter, if  he  strikes  the 
first  blow,  if  he  catches 
the  enemy  before  the 
attack  begins,  he  will 
have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  insuring  victory. 

This  year  his  country 
is  at  war.  The  farmer's 
role  is  largely  a  stay- 
at-home  part.  He  may 
never  see  a  hostile  Ger- 
man, he  may  never  hear 
the  roar  of  big  guns  or 
see  men  die  in  the 
trenches.  But  at  home, 
in  his  own  fields  and 
orchards  and  garden, 
the  allies  of  the  na- 
tion's enemies  are  pre- 
paring for  the  battle 
that  may  decide  the  vic- 
tory In  the  war  be- 
tween soldiers.  With 
gTeat  crops  needed  to 
insure  victory  for  the 
arms  of  his  country,  it 
devolves  upon  the  farm- 
er to  battle  these  ene- 
mies at  home  unceas- 
ingly and  to  start  the 
fight  early. 

In  no  country  in  the 
world  do  insects,  rats 
and  other  pests  impose 
a  heavier  tax  on  farm 
products   than   in  the 

United  States.  The  loss  from  their  depredations  on 
the  products  of  the  soil,  both  in  their  growing  and 
stored  state,  together  with  those  on  livestock,  an- 
nually amounts  to  a  tremendous  sum  far  up  in  the 
millions.  Enormous  as  is  the  value  of  all  farm 
products  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  much 
greater  were  it  not  for  the  harm  done  by  these  pests. 

Secondary  losses  also  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, these  losses  resulting  from  diminished  prod- 
ucts. For  example,  the  excessive  reduction  in  win- 
ter wheat  thru  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  in 
1900  put  a  serious  check  upon  milling  operations 
thruout  the  region  most  affected,  and  caused  heavy 
loss  in  this  field  of  industry.  Similarly  a  shortage 
of  cotton  may  so  increase  values  as  to  compel  the 
shutting  down  of  cotton  mills.    For  instance,  last 


year  the  boll  weevil  multiplied  so  rapidly  during 
a  wet  July  in  the  South  that  by  the  end  of 
the  month  the  pests  were  numerous  enough  to  stop 
the  blooming  and  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  became 
scarce  the  pests  attacked  the  young  bolls  and 
ruined  many  of  them.  As  the  result  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  crop  was  impossible  and  that  in  the 
face  of  a  tremendous  demand  for  cotton.  A  short- 
age of  grain  means  a  corresponding  loss  to  rail- 


Be  on  Your  Guard! 

DATS  and  mice  destroy  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  food  and  other  property  every 
year  in  homes,  or  farms  and  in  business  es- 
tablishments. Many  rats  harbor  the  germs 
of  bubonic  plague.  Trap  and  kill  them.  Look 
upon  every  mouse  as  an  enemy  to  your  prop- 
erty. 

Eradicate  roaches  and  house  ants.  Keep 
weevils  out  of  cereals. 

Keep  your  food  where  such  pests  cannot 
reach  it. 

Keep  household  pets  away  from  food. 

You  cannot  get  first-class  crops  without 
knowing  how  to  fight  the  bugs  and  plant  dis- 
eases which  will  attack  your  crops.  If  you 
want  to  gain  this  knowledge,  write  to  your 
County  Agent,  your  State  Experiment  Station, 
or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


roads  and  other  transportation  companies  and  to 
shippers. 

War  requires  that  the  United  States  produce  this 
year  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity,  that  the  greatest 
crop  in  history  be  raised  if  possible.  Already  the 
winter  wheat  outlook  is  pessimistic  and  it  is  upon 
the  spring  crop  of  wheat,  upon  corn,  oats,  rye  and 
other  staples,  that  the  nation  must  depend  in  feed- 


No  Slnsle  Feature  of  Orchard  Practice  Yield*  So  HlKh  a  Percentage  of  Benefit 
IncreaaeM    the    Value    of    the    Product    Several    Hundred   I'er  Cent.     It  Must 


ing  the  world.  These  crops  promise  well  now,  but 
if  vigilance  is  relaxed  and  an  epidemic  of  destructive 
insects  appears,  the  yield  will  be  so  materially  af- 
fected that  instead  of  the  granaries  running  over  a 
serious  shortage  of  food  may  develop. 

Not  only  must  the  fight  be  centered  upon  the 
menace  to  the  crops  of  this  year,  but  the  farmer 
must  look  ahead  to  next  year  and  the  year  after,  to 
the  years  immediately  after  the  war  when  the 
United  States  still  will  be  feeding  the  world  while 
the  other  nations  are  going  thru  a  reconstruction 
period.  He  must  be  laying  his  plans  to  extermi- 
nate not  only  the  immediate  enemy,  but  the  reserves 
which  will  follow.  As  in  warfare,  the  more  of  the 
enemy  that  are  killed,  the  fewer  those  that  re- 
main to  overcome,  so  on  the  farm  the  more  enemies 


that  are  wiped  out,  the 
fewer  will  they  produce 
to  fight  in  the  days  to 
come. 

Of  the  immediate 
menace  the  farmer  is 
well  aware.  Of  those 
to  come  the  experts  are 
issuing  warnings.  But 
it  is  upon  the  pests 
which  may  be  expected 
at  all  times  that  the 
constant  fight  to  pre- 
vent damage  this  year 
must  be  waged.  The 
farmer  must  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  suspicion  to- 
ward all  insects  and 
realize  that  the  finer 
his  stand  of  young 
grain  the  more  tempt- 
ing the  bait  for  the  in- 
sects. He  must  realize 
that  his  field  of  beauti- 
ful green  corn  may  be 
harboring  pests  which 
will  devour  it  before 
harvesting     time  and 

wreak  incalculable  damage  to  his  pocketbook;  that 
by  taking  proper  steps  now  he  can  easily  control 
these  pests  and  save  his  crop,  while  delay  may 
cause  irreparable  damage.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  one  careless  neighbor  may  cause  the  ruin  of 
not  only  his  own  but  adjoining  crops,  and  that  the 
fight  must  be  waged  in  a  spirit  of  combined  help- 
fulness. 

Insect  life  runs  as  a  rule  in  cycles  of  three  years. 
In  the  cornbelt  in  1912  white  grubs  caused  enor- 
mous loss  to  growers.  In  1915,  three  years  later, 
the  damage  was  even  greater.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  these  pests  will  make  their  ap- 
pearance again  in  1918.  Unless  controlled  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  these  pests  will  do  consider- 
able damage  this  year,  and  next  year  their  ravages 
will  be  enormous.    It  is  essential  that  the  fight 

against  the  May  beetles 
whose  eggs  develop  into 
these  grubs  should  be- 
gin this  year  and  be 
kept  up  continuously 
during  next  year,  when 
they  may  be  expected  to 
attack  the  roots  of  corn 
and  other  crops.  Land 
which  this  year  is  in 
small  grain,  timothy 
and  such  crops  which 
cover  the  ground  and 
land  that  is  thick  in 
weeds  is  the  most  likely 
to  be  attacked  next 
year.  The  eggs  laid  in 
May  and  June  this  year 
hatch  in  about  a  month 
into  the  tiny  white 
grubs,  which  will  enter 
the  ground  this  fall  and 
winter  there  unless  ef- 
forts to  combat  them 
are  made. 

Danger  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly  this  season  is 
really  serious,  accord- 
ing to  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. If  the  fly  appears 
it  may  be  expected  to 
ravage  wheat  seriously 
next  year.  The  fight  be- 
gins this  year  when,  as 
soon  as  the  harvest  of 
winter  wheat  is  over,  we 
must  look  for  the  "flax- 
seeds" of  the  fly  in  the 
stubble  just  above  the 
ground  or  often  higher 
up  where  the  straw  has 
broken  over.  Burning  off  the  stubble  or  disking 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  cut  is  recom- 
mended. Plowing  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
after  disking. 

Grasshoppers  and  locusts  may  be  expected  this 
season,  according  to  experts.  The  former  begin 
to  feed  upon  the  crops  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched,  but  as  they  require  from  seventy  to  ninety 
days  to  develop  wings  extermination  should  begin 
as  soon  as  they  are  discovered,  while  they  are 
young. 

In  the  orchard  and  garden,  where  this  year  the 
attempt  to  obtain  a  maximum  production  is  being 
made,  lies  also  a  menace  to  the  food  supply  of  the 
nation.    The  great  problem  is  to  keep  down  infec- 
Continued  on  Page  157 
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Food  Controller  for  U.  S.  in  War 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  to  Head  Board  of  Business  Men  Named  by  President  Wilson 


APPOINTMENT  of  a  food  controller  for  the 
United  States  during  the  period  of  the  war, 
as  requested  by  President  Wilson,  is  before 
Congress.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who  had  charge  of 
the  administration  of  relief  in  Belgium,  is  the  man 
slated  for  the  position.  He  will  serve  without  pay. 
The  President  clearly  outlined  his  position  in  a 
statement  to  the  country. 

Control  of  food  products  by  a  board  independent 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  proposed  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  fear  of  the  "possibility  of  a 
permanent  bureauracy  arising  out  of  it,"  the  Presi- 
dent said. 

The  President's  statement  is  as  follows: 
"It  is  desirable,  in  order  to  prevent  misunder- 
standings or  alarms,  and  to  assure  cooperation  in 
a  vital  matter,  that  the  country  should  understand 
exactly  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  great  powers 
which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  Congress 
to  put  in  my  hands  with  regard  to  our  food  sup- 
plies. 

"Those  powers  are  great  indeed,  but  they 
are  no  greater  than  it  has  proved  necessary  to 
lodge  in  the  other  governments  which  are  conduct- 
ing this  momentous  war,  and  their  object  is  stimu- 
lation and  conservation,  not  arbitrary  restraint  or 
injurious  interference  with  the  normal  processes  of 
production. 

"They  are  intended  to  benefit  and  assist  the 
farmer  and  all  those  who  play  a  legitimate  part 
in  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  marketing  of 
foodstuffs. 

"It  is  proposed  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  the  normal  activities  of  the  Government 
represented  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
reference  to  food  production,  conservation,  and 
marketing  on  the  one  hand  and  the  emergency  ac- 
tivity necessitated  by  the  war  in  reference  to  the 
regulation  of  food  distribution  and  consumption 
on  the  Other. 

"All  measures  intended  directly  to  extend  the 
normal  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  reference  to  the  production,  conservation  and  the 
marketing  of  farm  crops  will  be  administered,  as  in 
normal  times,  thru  that  department,  and  the  powers 
asked  for  over  distribution  and  consumption,  over 
exports,  imports,  prices,  purchase  atfd.  requisition 
of  commodities,  storing,  and  the  like  which  may 
require  regulation  during  the  war  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  commissioner  of  food  administration 


Bo 


Farmers  Live  Longest 

BOOKKEEPERS  and  office  assistants  die  young- 
est and  farmers  die  oldest,  according  to  a  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  statistics  report,  based  on  an 
analysis  of  deaths  recorded  by  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany between  19.11  and  1917.  The  average  age  of 
death  among  bookkeepers  and  clerks  was  36  years, 
and  among  farmers  58  years.  Tuberculosis  caused 
35  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of  clerks,  the  highest 
record  for  that  disease,  and  heart  disease  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  largest  number  of  farmers'  deaths, 
16  per  cent. 

Congress  May  Banish  Whisky 

TO  SAVE  the  grain  supply  of  the  nation,  Con- 
gress may  ban  the  making  of  whisky.  The 
Senate  voted  38  to  32  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
grain  in  making  spirituous  liquors.  Indications 
are  that  before  consideration  of  the  question  is 
ended  beer  and  possibly  wine  will  also  be  put  under 
the  ban.  Vast  quantities  of  grain  which  could  be 
used  as  food  are  destroyed  in  the  making  of  beer, 
and  according  to  medical  evidence  beer  is  nearly  as 
injurious  to  the  drinker  as  whisky.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  submit  statistics  and  technical  evidence  on 
this  point  in  order  to  bring  some  of  the  Senators 
around  to  where  they  will  realize  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  beer  in  the  same  way  as  with  whisky. 

"Hang  the  Food  Pirates" 

DENOUNCED  as  "robbers"  and  "pirates,"  food 
speculators  were  declared  fair  prey  for  lynch- 
ing bees  by  irate  Senators  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  who  demanded  legislation  to  curb 
their  activities. 

"They  ought  to  be  swung  up  to  lamp  posts,"  was 
the  cry  of  one  Senator  during  a  heated  debate  on 
food  regulations. 

Recent  activities  of  the  speculators  in  sending 
the  price  of  wheat  up  to  $3.43  a  bushel  brought  on 


appointed  by  the  President  and  directly  responsible 
to  him. 

"The  objects  sought  to  be  served  by  the  legisla- 
tion asked  for  are: 

"Full  inquiry  into  existing  available  stocks  of 
foodstuffs  and  into  the  costs  and  practices  of  the 
various  food  producing  and  distributing  trades;  the 
prevention  of  all  unwarranted  hoarding  of  every 
kind,  and  of  the  control  of  foodstuffs  by  persons  who 
are  not  in  any  legitimate  sense  producers,  dealers, 
or  traders;  the  requisitioning  when  necessary  for 
the  public  use  of  food  supplies  and  of  the  equipment 
necessary  for  handling  them  properly;  the  licensing 
of  wholesome  and  legitimate  mixtures  and  milling 
percentages ;  and  the  prohibition  of  the  unnecessary 
or  wasteful  use  of  foods. 

"Authority  is  asked  also  to  establish  prices — but 
not  in  order  to  limit  the  profits  of  the  farmers,  but 
only,  to  guarantee  to  them  when  necessary  a  mini- 
mum price  which  will  insure  them  a  profit  where 
they  are  asked  to  attempt  new  crops,  and  to  secure 
the  consumer  against  extortion  by  breaking  up  cor- 
ners and  attempts  at  speculation  when  they  occur 
by  fixing  temporarily  a  reasonable  price  at  which 
middlemen  must  sell. 

"I  have  asked  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  to  undertake 
this  all-important  task  of  food  administration.  He 
has  expressed  his  willingness  to  do  so  on  condition 
that  he  is  to  receive  no  payment  for  his  services  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  force  under  him,  exclusive  of 
clerical  assistance,  shall  be  employed  so  far  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  same  volunteer  basis. 

"He  has  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  difficult 
matter  of  food  administration  can  be  successfully 
accomplished  thru  the  voluntary  cooperation  and 
direction  of  legitimate  distributors  of  foodstuffs  and 
with  the  help  of  the  women  of  the  country. 

"Altho  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  unquestion- 
able powers  shall  be  placed  in  my  hands  in  order  to 
insure  the  success  of  this  administration  of  the  food 
supplies  of  the  country,  I  am  confident  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  powers  will  be  necessary  only  in  the 
few  cases  where  some  small  and  selfish  minority 
proves  unwilling  to  put  the  nation's  interests  above 
personal  advantage  and  that  the  whole  country  will 
heartily  support  Mr.  Hoover's  efforts  by  supplying 
the  necessary  volunteer  agencies  thruout  the  coun- 
try for  the  intelligent  control  of  food  consumption 
and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  most  capable 


By  looking  at  this  map  yon  will  see  in  which  district 
you  are  located  and  where  your  Federal  Land 
Bank  is  located.  Write  your  district  secretary  for 
full  instructions. 


the  unrestricted  storm  of  wrath,  and  announce- 
ment that  the  Chicago  pit  traders  had  curbed  their 
trading  for  two  days  only  served  to  anger  the  legis- 
lators. Intimations  that  they  "are  guilty  and  afraid 
to  face  the  music"  were  made  freely.  The  solons 
were  nearly  a  unit  in  declaring  that  a  curb  should 
be  put  on  the  speculators  whose  hysteria  during 
the  nation's  gravest  crisis  is  making  the'  price  of 
human  necessities  almost  prohibitive. 

Registration  Is  June  5 

ALL  persons  of  military  age — between  21  and 
30,  inclusive — must  register  for  selective  con- 
scription on  June  5  in  their  home  precincts, 
according  to  an  order  issued  by  President  Wilson, 
following  approval  of  the  draft  bill.  The  ages  in- 
clude those  whose  birthdays  fall  on  June  5.  From 
the  registration  lists,  those  who  are  included  in  the 
exemption  clauses  will  be  eliminated.  Half  a 
million  men  will  be  called  to  the  colors  about  Sep- 
tember 1. 


leaders  of  the  very  interests  most  directly  affected, 
that  the  exercise  of  the  powers  deputed  to  him  will 
rest  very  successfully  upon  the  good  will  and  co- 
operation of  the  people  themselves  and  that  the  or- 
dinary economic  machinery  of  the  country  will  be 
left  substantially  undisturbed. 

"The  proposed  food  administration  is  intended,  of 
course,  only  to  meet  a  manifest  emergency  and  to 
continue  only  while  the  war  lasts.  Since  it  will  be 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  volunteers  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  the  possibility  of  a  permanent 
bureaucracy  arising  out  of  it.  All  control  will  dis- 
appear when  the  emergency  has  passed.  It  is  with 
that  object  in  view  that  the  administration  consid- 
ers it  to  be  of  preeminent  importance  that  the  ex- 
isting associations  of  producers  and  distributors 
of  foodstuffs  should  be  mobilized  and  made  use  of 
on  a  volunteer  basis. 

"The  successful  conduct  of  the  projected  food  ad- 
ministration by  such  means  will  be  the  finest  possi- 
ble demonstration  of  the  willingness,  the  ability, 
and  the  efficiency  of  democracy  and  of  its  Justified 
reliance  upon  the  freedom  of  individual  initiative. 
The  last  thing  that  any  American  could  contem- 
plate with  equanimity  would  be  the  introduction  of 
anything  resembling  Prussian  autocracy  into  the 
food  control  of  this  country. 

"It  is  of  vital  interest  and  importance  to  every 
man  who  produces  food  and  to  every  man  who 
takes  part  in  its  distribution  that  the  policies  thus 
liberally  administered  should  succeed  and  succeed 
altogether.  It  is  only  in  that  way  that  we  can 
prove  it  to  be  absolutely  unnecessary  to  resort  to 
the  rigorous  and  drastic  measures  which  have 
proved  to  be  necessary  in  some  of  the  European 
countries. 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  of  the 
opinion  from  the  outset  that  special  emergency 
powers  for  the  regulation  of  distribution  and  con- 
sumption during  the  war  should  be  vested  in  the 
President  and  that  these  powers  should  not  be 
exercised  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
by  an  emergency  agency.  He  has  also  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  es- 
pecially because  of  his  familiarity  with  internal 
food  conditions,  might  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  discharge  the  powers  during  the  war.  He  is 
greatly  pleased  that  the  President  has  concluded  the 
matter  and  very  much  hopes  that  the  necessary 
powers  will  be  quickly  conferred  by  the  Congress." 
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No  Panic  in  Sight 

THERE  is  not  going  to  be  any  panic  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  war.  So  de- 
clares the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The 
fact  that  a  greater  volume  of  business  is  being 
done  than  was  the  case  before  the  European  war 
broke  out  guarantees  that  activity  will  continue  in 
all  lines  and  that  money  will  be  plentiful.  It  would 
be  six  months  before  hard  times  could  touch  the 
country  at  all,  the  council  says,  and  with  the  pre- 
cautions now  being  taken  it  is  doubtful  if  tbey 
ever  come.  Money  which  the  Government  is  pre- 
paring to  raise  by  taxation  and  thru  the  Liberty 
Loan  will  find  its  way  back  into  the  channels  of 
trade  thru  purchases  of  supplies  for  both  our  own 
nation  and  our  Allies.  Passage  of  the  conscription 
bill  will  result  in  taking  many  thousands  of  young 
men  away  from  business  to  the  Army,  but  will 
leave  their  places  open  to  be  filled  by  thousands 
not  now  employed,  thus  maintaining  a  balance. 

Farmers  Urged  to  Raise  Fish 

WHY  can't  the  farmers  raise  fish  as  well  as 
chickens?  Why  don't  people  of  all  walks 
of  life  eat  more  corn  than  they  do  at  pres- 
ent? These  are  two  questions  propounded  by  Secre- 
tary Redfield  and  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Secretary  Redfield  wants  every  farmer  to  have  a 
pond  and  raise  fish.  "Given  proper  fresh  water  sup- 
ply and  reasonable  space  for  a  pond,  an  astonish- 
ing quantity  may  be  had  in  two  or  three  years,"  he 
said. 

With  a  world  wheat  shortage,  the  Agricultural 
Department  launched  a  country-wide  propaganda 
urging  general  wartime  use  of  corn  on  the  table. 
At  present  only  10  per  cent  of  the  American  corn 
output  is  utilized  as  human  food.  The  rest  is  fed 
to  cattle.  Without  seriously  affecting  the  meat  sup- 
ply, it  is  believed,  the  present  200,000,000  bushels 
now  annually  used  as  food  could  be  many  times 
multiplied. 
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Pork  as  Necessary  as  Powder 

American  Farms  Must  Supply  the  Needs  With  Two  hitters  of  Pigs  This  Year 

By  James  A.  King 


PORK  and  beans  are  the  Army  rations  of  history. 
Why?  Because  they  give  lots  of  food  in  small 
space  or  weight.  A  small  portion  of  pork  and 
beans  will  give  lots  of  bodily  heat  and  energy,  and 
will  build  lots  of  worn-out  tissues.  Ocean  tonnage 
is  so  scarce,  and  the  dangers  confronting  a  ship 
crossing  the  ocean  are  so  great,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fill  those  ships  which  do  make  the  trips  to 
Europe,  laden  with  supplies  for  our  Allies,  with 
the  most  concentrated  supplies  possible.  This 
means  pork  and  beans  and  other  such  concentrated 
foods,  instead  of  potatoes  and  fancy 
breakfast  foods. 

Bacon  and  salt  pork  are  favorite 
foods  with  many  Army  food  specialists 
because  they  are  palatable,  easily  di- 
gested and  give  quick  results  in 
available  energy  and  body  heat.  Be- 
cause they  give  energy  to  the  body 
with  only  a  slight  tax  on  the  di- 
gestive system  of  the  soldier,  they 
are  excellent  for  use  in  hot  climates 
where  the  oil  and  fat  they  contain 
are  used  by  the  human  body  to  pro- 
duce energy  rather  than  bodily  heat 
— they  do  not  seam  to  produce  much 
bodily  heat  until  one  has  eaten  more 
than  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
needed  energy.  The  beans  and  the 
lean  meat  of  the  pork  build  up  the 
body  tissues  which  are  worn  out  in 
work.  So  that,  if  an  army  were  to 
be  reduced  to  only  two  things  to  eat, 
the  two  best  would  seem  to  be  pork 
and  beans:  It  is  no  wonder  our 
Army  placed  orders  with  the  big 
packers  of  the  country  for  millions 
of  pounds  of  bacon  as  soon  as  war 
was  declared. 

Now  it  is  up  to  American  farmers 
to  produce  the  millions  and  millions 
of  pounds  of  pork  and  other  meats 
which  will  be  needed  by  our  own 
Armies  and  those  of  our  Allies  until 
the  war  has  been  won.   At  the  same 
time,  we  must  produce  enough  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation of  these  countries  and  still 
keep  up  our  breeding  stock.  We  can- 
not afford  to  make  the  same  mistake  made  by  Ger- 
many the  second  year  of  the  war  when  she  figured 
that  the  war  could  not  last  more  than  the  two 
years  and  that  she  could  well  afford  to  keep  up  her 
dwindling  food  supply  by  killing  off  her  hogs.  The 
result  was  that  during  this  third  year  of  the  war 
she  has  been  short  of  meat  and  fats,  most  of  which 
is  ordinarily  supplied  by  her  hogs.   We  must  go  on 
the  supposition  that  the  war  will  last  for  years 
yet,  and  must  supply  our  needs  without  using  up 
our  reserve  or  without 
killing  off  our  breeding 
stock. 

A  million  soldiers  will 
use  up  more  food  in  a 
year  than  will  a  million 
peaceful  workmen,  so 
that  more  food  must  be 
produced  during  war 
time  than  is  needed 
during  times  of  peace. 
Meat  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  victory,  no 
vegetarian  army  or  race 
ever  yet  having  been 
victorious  in  war  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 
Our  meat  production 
must  be  very  materially 
increased  within  the 
next  twelve  months  in 
order  that  our  own  peo- 
ple and  Armies,  as  well 
as  those  of  our  Allies, 
may  have  the  nourish- 
ing food  they  need.  Our 
hogs  furnish  the  one 
great  opportunity  of  do- 
ing this. 

We  must  produce  two 
litters  of  pigs  this 
year,  instead  of  only 
one.    This  can  be  done 

easily,  and  It  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  do  it.  A  sow 
carries  her  litter  sixteen  weeks.  If  the  sow  and  her 
pigs  are  well  fed  and  cared  for,  they  may  be 
weaned  at  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age.  This  gives 
two  to  four  weeks  in  which  to  breed  the  how  again 
In  time  for  her  to  produce  and  wean  a  second  lit- 
ter of  pigs  within  the  twelve  months.  A  sow  will 
ordinarily  come  Into  heat  inside  of  three  days  after 
farrowing  a  litter  of  pigs.  Some  of  the  more  inten- 
sive hog  breeders  of  the  country  bre*:d  their  sows 
at  this  time  so  as  to  insure  that  they  will  produce 


two    litters    a    year    and    increase    their  worth. 

Of  course,  either  of  these  methods  of  producing 
two  litters  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  strength  and  vital- 
ity of  the  sow.  But  the  experience  of  many  of  the 
hog  men  of  this  country  shows  that  this  can  be 
done  easily  and  successfully.  Keep  the  sows  in 
good  flesh  all  the  time,  teach  the  little  pigs  to  eat 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  they  will  be  ready  to  wean 


Harvesting  That  Extra  Field  of  Corn  Yon  Planted  This  Spring  Is  an  Ex- 
cellent Way  for  an  Early  Fall  Litter  of  Pigs  to  Grow  Into  Big,  Fat,  Husky 
Porkers  During  the  I.ate  Fall  and  Winter.  They  Will  Get  the  Exercise 
They  Need   While   Getting  the  Feed  They  Need 

at  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age,  and  it  can  be  done. 

Give  the  sow  plenty  of  good  pasture  during  the 
open  months  of  the  year.  Feed  her  bran,  shorts  and 
tankage  with  her  corn,  instead  of  giving  her  noth- 
ing but  corn  to  eat  with  her  swill  and  pasture. 
Keep  her  healthy,  happy  and  in  good  flesh  so  she 
can  give  them  a  large  supply  of  milk  and  so  that 
she  will  be  in  good  flesh  for  breeding  as  soon  as 
she  comes  into  heat  after  weaning  her  pigs — this 
will  insure  a  good  second  litter  for  the  purpose  of 


She   Produced   Nine   Pigs  This   Spring  and  Gould  Produce  Nine  More  Like  Them  This  Fall.  Make  Her 

Do  It  as  Her  "lilt"  Toward  Victory 

increasing  the  meat  supply  we  so  badly  need. 
Do  not  fatten  and  sell  a  good  sow  as  soon  as  you 
have  weaned  her  pigs.  Make  her  do  a  double  shift 
by  producing  a  fall  litter.  Right  now  is  the  time  to 
get  busy  at  this  important  duty.  Look  over  your 
lot  of  brood  sows.  Pick  out  as  producers  of  fall 
litters  all  those  which  have  farrowed  and  raised 
large  spring  litters  and  which  are  now  in  good  flesh. 
Wean  their  present  litters  Just  as  soon  as  possible. 
"Flush"  these  sows  and  breed  them  to  a  good  boar 
Just  as  soon  as  they  come  into  heat.    Then  feed 


them  well  during  the  summer  and  fall.  The  earlier 
they  are  bred  for  the  fall  litter,  the  better.  If  the 
second  litter  comes  by  early  October,  they  will  be 
old  enough  to  stand  cold  weather  by  the  time  win- 
ter has  set  in.  They  will  be  old  enough  for  a  heavy 
corn  ration  by  the  time  fall  pasture  is  all  gone  and 
corn  is  the  principal  homegrown  ration  for  them. 
And  if  you  have  planted  an  extra  large  acreage  to 
corn  this  spring,  you  will  have  plenty  of  corn  to 
finish  them. 

It  is  much  cheaper  to  produce  two  litters  a  year 
from  tried  and  proven  mature  sows 
than  it  is  to  produce  only  one  litter 
a  year  from  unproven  gilts  and  then 
sell  them  as  soon  as  they  have 
raised  the  one  litter.  The  mature 
sows  will  consume  much  less  food 
during  the  six  months  from  the  far- 
rowing of  one  litter  to  the  farrow- 
ing of  the  next  than  will  gilts  in  the 
twelve  months  from  the  time  they 
themselves  were  farrowed  until  they 
have  farrowed  their  first  litter.  In 
addition  to  that,  you  know  that  the 
mature  sow  is  a  good  breeder,  while 
you  are  taking  a  big  chance  on  the 
breeding  qualities  of  the  gilts  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  dams  may 
have  been  good  breeders. 

Then  there  is  the  added  advantage 
that  your  buildings  are  working  at 
full  capacity  the  whole  year  round. 
The  manufacturer  would  say  that  the 
"overhead"    charge    was  reduced. 
When  he  works  his  factory  double 
shifts — a  night  crew  of  workmen,  as 
well  as  a  day    crew — the  overhead 
charge  on  each  piece  of  product  rep- 
resented   by    interest,  depreciation 
and  insurance  on  his  equipment  in 
buildings,  machinery  and  so  forth  is 
only  one-half  what  it  is  when  he 
works  it  only  one  shift,  or  with  a  day 
crew  of  workmen  only.    It  is  identi- 
cally the  same  when  you  produce 
two  litters  of  pigs  a  year  instead  of 
only  one,  as  is  the  general  custom; 
you  are  getting  more  service  out  of 
your   investment   in   buildings  and 
yards.   You  are  also  getting  more  out  of  your  labor. 
If  you  are  doing  all  your  own  work,  then  the  labor 
cost  of  producing  that  second  litter  is  nothing  at 
all  and,  except  for  the  actual  cost  in  feed,  they  are 
pure  gain  to  you. 

There  are  something  like  six  million  farms  in 
the  United  States.  If,  on  each  one  of  these,  one 
good  brood  sow  is  made  to  produce  a  second  litter 
of  pigs  this  fall,  and  she  produces  five  pigs  which 
weigh   150   pounds  at   six  months   of  age,  then 

there  will  be  produced 
within  the  next  year 
about  4,500,000,000  more 
pounds  of  meat  than 
would  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced. And  this  would 
go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  meat  prob- 
lem of  the  world.  If 
each  of  the  100,000  sub- 
scribers of  The  Farm- 
ing Business  would  do 
it,  there  would  be  added 
to  our  meat  supply  75,- 
000,000  pounds  of  pork 
— this  in  itself  would  do 
much  to  prevent  a 
shortage.  And  at  the 
same  time  there  would 
be  added  a  great  deal  to 
the  wealth  of  those 
who  did  this  part  of 
their  duty  in  this  food 
crisis. 

I  fear  very  much  that 
our  people  have  not  yet 
fully   realized   the  se- 
riousness  of  the  food 
crisis  which  is  now  con- 
fronting the  world.  We 
have    enough    for  our 
own  needs,  and  a  sur- 
plus to  sell  to  the  rest 
of  the  world;   so  the  actual  conditions  are  not 
driven  home  to  us  as  they  are  to  those  peoples  who 
do  not  produce  enough  to  supply  their  own  needs. 
The  world's  food  reserve,  which  is  ordinarily  on 
hand  when  a  new  harvest  is  gathered,  will  all  be 
gone  this  year  by  the  time  the  new  harvest  Is  ready 
Millions  of  meat  animals  are  being  sold  and  Wiled 
because  grain  and  forage  prices  are  high,  so  that 
our  meat  reserve  is  also  being  used  up.  America 
must  come  to  the  rescue  to  avert  a  shortage  before 
the  harvest  of  1918  is  available. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Here  Readers  May  Exchange  Ideas  and  Experiences 


CONSIDER  THE  PIG 

IT  WILL  be  remembered  that  early  in  the  Euro- 
pean war  intercepted  mail  from  Germany  re- 
ferred to  Americans  as  "Yankee  pigs."  It  looks 
veiy  much  as  if  the  Yankee  pig  were  to  play  a 
leading  part  in  our  war  with  Germany.  He  it  is 
that  in  large  measure  will  furnish  the  meat  sup- 
ply for  our  people  at  home  and  the  soldiers  abroad. 
As  a  consumer  of  waste  products  and  low  grade 
food  the  pig  has  no  equal.  He  produces  a  pound  of 
gain  from  each  four  or  five  pounds  of  dry  matter  in 
his  food,  which  is  about  half  what  cattle  require. 
He  fits  well  into  intensive  agriculture,  occupies  a 
small  space  if  necessary  and  utilizes  products  that 
otherwise  would  have  no  value.  The  products  of 
the  hog  lend  themselves  readily  to  preservation  in 
the  home  and  may  be  held  indefinitely.  Pigs  yield 
from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  their  live  weight  when 
dressed,  compared  to  between  55  and  65  per  cent 
in  the  carcass  of  a  steer.  In  this  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  appear  two  articles  regarding 
the  hog  which  every  farmer  should  read.  They 
will  point  the  way  to  success  with  hogs  even  at 
the  present  high  prices  of  feed.  The  farmer  who 
raises  as  many  hogs  this  year  as  is  consistent  with 
his  facilities  well  may  feel  that  he  is  doing  his 
share  toward  keeping  up  the  meat  supply  of  his 
country  in  the  hour  of  need. 

EFFICIENCY  ON  THE  FARM 

IF  EVERY  farmer  and  farm  hand,  every  machine, 
horse  and  tractor  works  at  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency,  crop  production  must  be  greatly 
increased.  The  need  for  outside  help  on  the  farm 
must  be  lessened  materially  and  such  additional 
help  as  can  be  obtained  must  be  productive  of* 
greater  returns. 

If  only  25  per  cent  of  the  seed  grows,  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  labor  from  plowing  to  cribbing 
and  storing  the  grain  is  wasted.  Think  of  the  labor 
lost  by  trying  to  grow  legumes  on  sour  water- 
logged soil!  It  takes  practically  the  same  amount 
of  time  to  plow  the  land,  fit  the  seedbed,  plant  and 
cultivate  the  crop,  no  matter  what  the  yield.  The 
only  extra  cost  in  handling  larger  crops  from  the 
labor  standpoint  is  at  harvest  time.  Here  the  extra 
increase  in  stubble  and  humus  added  to  the  soil,  to- 
gether with  the  extra  roughage  produced,  more 
than  offsets  the  cost  of  handling  the  larger  crop. 
There  is  need  for  every  man,  horse,  tractor  and 
machine  to  produce  its  maximum  and  work  at  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency. 

THE  ENEMY 

PATRIOTISM  never  has  been  regarded  as  a 
legitimate  source  of  revenue,  but  this  year  the 
patriotic  farmer  has  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
cash  in  on  his  loyalty  to  his  country.  That  he 
will  be  well  paid  for  every  bushel  of  grain,  every 
pound  of  meat,  that  he  raises  is  undoubted.  But  in 
order  that  he  may  profit  to  the  full  for  his  labors 
he  must  make  sure  that  disaster  does  not  overtake 
his  crops  in  the  shape  of  ravages  by  insects  and 
other  pests.  The  experts  say  that  this  season  may 
see  the  return  of  these  enemies  to  the  farmer  in 
great  number  unless  early  and  prompt  action  to 
exterminate  them  is  taken.  The  disc,  the  sprayer 
and  the  ratproof  crib  will  more  than  repay  the  man 
who  uses  them  freely. 

HE  IS  BALD  BEHIND 

UNDOUBTEDLY  even  in  these  busy  days  the 
farmer  will  find  the  time  to  look  forward  to 
next  year  when  the  demands  upon  him  will 
be  as  great,  if  not  greater  than  now.  Prepare  the 
vacant  lot  or  field  this  year  for  a  crop  next  year. 
Take  Time  by  the  forelock — remember,  he  is  bald 
behind. 


Wants  Help  With  Guineas 

Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience  with  them 
please  tell  me  how  to  feed  and  care  for  guineas? 
I've  had  bad  luck  with  mine  for  two  seasons  and 
believe  there  Is  something  wrong  in  the  way  I  am 
trying  to  raise  them. — P.  A.  S.,  Iowa. 

"y^ILL  some  of  our  readers  furnish  the  informa- 
tion?   The  guinea  is  a  peculiar  bird,  and  we 

can't  imagine  any  one  fond  of  hearing  his  screech- 
ing around  at  all  hours,  but  he  is  said  to  be  a 
profitable  investment  if  raised  right. 


Harvest  Hands  in  Kansas 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  went  to  Kansas  as  a  har- 
vest hand  and  the  experience  was  so  enjoyable  and 
profitable  that  I  am  going  to  repeat  it  this  year  and 
take  some  of  my  friends  with  me.  We  are  laid  off 
our  regular  work  during  the  summer  and  believe 
that  a  good  way  to  take  a  vacation.  Has  any  es- 
timate been  made  of  the  number  of  men  who  will 
be  required  in  Kansas  this  year? — W.  T.  W.,  Minn. 

"J-HE  preliminary  call  for  harvest  hands  for  the 
wheat  fields  of  northwestern  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas  was  issued  by  A.  L.  Parkman,  director  of 
the  Kansas  City  station  of  the  Federal  Employment 
Service.  Mr.  Parkman  estimated  that  about  20,000 
men  would  be  needed,  their  services  to  start  in 
Oklahoma  about  June  15  and  In  Kansas  a  few  days 
later.  According  to  his  plans,  the  force  of  workers 
brought  to  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  after  completion 
of  the  cutting  there  will  be  moved  into  the  wheat 
fields  of  Nebraska  and  other  Northern  States. 


Have  You  Tried  Sudan  Grass? 

Recently  I  saw  a  query  as  to  experiences  with 
Sudan  grass.  I  have  tried  it  in  both  wet  and  dry 
seasons  and  have  found  it  'both  profitable  and  re- 
liable. I  first  listed  it  in  rows  about  three  feet 
apart,  then  I  cultivated  until  the  ground  was  level 
and  got  good  results.  Sowing  about  twenty  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  using  an  ordinary  grain  drill, 
is  really  more  profitable  if  it  is  desired  to  cut  the 
first  crop  for  hay.  All  my  stock  seems  to  relish  the 
hay.  It  is  easily  cut  and  handled  and  can  be  kept 
in  a  stack  with  little  waste. — W.  C.  W.,  Oklahoma. 

"THANKS  for  the  information.  You  might  have 
mentioned  that  Sudan  does  not  form  a  sod  and 
is  not  adapted  for  pasture  purposes  in  wet  weather, 
altho  it  is  often  good  for  that  purpose  even  after  a 
frost.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  under 
certain  conditions  prussic  acid,  so  dangerous  in 
all  sorghum  feeds,  may  develop.  However,  on  the 
whole,  Sudan  is  a  most  satisfactory  crop  to  raise. 

How  Price  Fixing  Works 

The  daily  press  is  carrying  a  great  deal  about  the 
price  fixing  bill  in  Congress.  This  seems  to  me  the 
most,  radical  and  revolutionary  thing  that  has  been 
proposed  during  the  war.  How  will  it  work  out? 
— T.  A.,  Indiana. 

jV^ANY  persons  have  entirely  erroneous  concep- 
tions  of  how  this  vast  power  will  be  invoked. 
They  expect  that  on  a  certain  day  the  President  will 
say  the  producer  will  get  so  much  for  his  food 
product,  or  for  his  coal  or  for  other  necessaries, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  retailer  shall  receive  just 
so  much  for  them  from  Mr.  Ultimate  Consumer. 
That  is  just  what  will  not  happen,  except  as  the 
very  last  resort,  and  it  is  precisely  what  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  wish  to  happen.  Much  as  it  might 


At  Your  Service 

THE  Free  Information  Service  of  The 
•Farming  Business  is  at  the  disposal  of 
all  readers  of  this  publication.  If  you 
desire  to  get  further  information  on  any  sub- 
ject mentioned  in  The  Farming  Business  or  to 
have  help  in  solving  any  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  farming,  send 
in  your  question,  which  will  be  answered  as 
promptly  as  possible.  A  2-cent  stamp  must 
accompany  any  inquiry  requiring  mail  an- 
swer. 

Readers  of  The  Farming  Business  are  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Information  Serv- 
ice— they  are  invited  not  only  to  ask  ques- 
tions for  themselves  but  to  answer  those  of 
others,  which  will  be  printed  from  time  to 
time. 


be  desired  to  have  beefsteak  at  15  cents  a  pound, 
even  a  President  with  full  authority  couldn't  make 
beefsteak  sell  at  15  cents  when  steers  are  selling  at 
unprecedented  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
dealers  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  shortage, 
or  of  any  hysteria  growing  out  of  it,  to  boost  prices 
to  a  figure  beyond  the  reasonable  profit  basis  to  a 
plane  of  piratical  profiteering,  the  Government 
would  have  the  power  already  fixed  to  puncture 
such  inflated  price  movements.  The  law  will  be 
hard  to  apply,  and  it  won't  begin  to  meet  every  sit- 
uation, because  the  country  is  so  large,  and  it  will 
be  hard  to  build  up  the  machinery  to  apply  it  to 
every  locality  and  situation.  But  with  the  club 
given  to  the  President  to  wield,  the  restraint,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  more  effective  than  actual  fixing  of 
prices. 

Use  of  the  Soy  Bean 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  The  Farming  Business  I  read 
an  article  on  the  soy  bean,  which  we  are  being  urged 
to  use  as  a  food.  My  husband  plans  to  try  them 
out  this  year,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  cook  them. 
Can  you  give  me  some  directions? — Farmer's  wife, 
Indiana. 

^OY  beans  have  been  used  for  centuries  in  China 
and  Japan  as  a  staple  article  of  diet.  Since 
they  furnish  protein,  which  contains  nitrogen  for 
muscle  building,  and  valuable  fat,  they  are  specially 
useful  as  an  emergency  ration  and  as  a  substitute 
for  other  foods  containing  protein  and  fats.  More- 
over, as  they  contain  no  starch,  they  are  valuable 
for  invalids  who  can  eat  no  starchy  food.  The  dry 
beans  may  be  purchased  now  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  under  the  name  of  togo  beans.  Soy-bean 
meal,  a  by-product  of  oil  making,  is  a  valuable  food 
and,  no  doubt,  will  come  into  more  general  use  as 
the  public  learns  of  its  value. 

Where  dried  soy  beans  are  available  they  may  be 
baked  with  or  without  pork  like  navy  and  other 
beans.  They  should  be  soaked  over  night  and 
should  be  cooked  longer  than  other  kinds  of  beans. 
The  cooking  may  be  done  economically  in  a  fireless 
cooker  of  the  sort  provided  with  heating  stones  or 
plates;  or  on  the  ledge  of  the  firebox  inside  the  fur- 
nace if  the  house  happens  to  be  heated  with  one  of 
this  type. 

Dried  soy  beans  have  been  canned  in  considerable 
quantities  during  the  last  season,  baked  with  pork, 
and  are  on  sale  in  this  form  in  numerous  markets. 
Canned  green  soy  beans,  which  may  be  compared 
with  lima  beans,  also  are  on  the  market  in  some 
sections  of  the  country.  Both  these  canned  prod- 
ucts yield  as  high  a  proportion  of  energy  and  a 
higher  proportion  of  protein  than  the  canned  beans 
with  which  they  are  most  closely  comparable,  and 
so  are  more  nourishing.  Both  are  produced  and 
handled  usually  at  a  lower  cost  than  other  beans 
and  should,  therefore,  be  obtainable  at  lower  prices. 


Saving  the  Pigs 


I  am  going  to  try  to  raise  two  litters  of  pigs  this 
year.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  save  as  many  as 
possible  in  my  fall  litter,  which  I  expect  to  be  far- 
rowed about  the  middle  of  September? — A.  A.  K., 
Missouri. 

"TO  SAVE  as  many  pigs  as  possible,  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  sow  as  farrowed  and  placed 
in  a  barrel  nearly  full  of  straw.  The  pigs  should 
be  returned  to  the  sow  every  three  hours  to  nurse. 
The  time  and  trouble  incident  to  continuing  this 
practice  for  two  days  will  be  repaid  in  the  addi- 
tional pigs  saved.  After  the  pigs  are  farrowed, 
the  sows  should  be  well  fed  so  that  the  pigs  will  get 
a  good  start.  Milk-producing  feeds,  such  as  tank- 
age, middlings  and  bran,  should  be  used.  As  soon 
as  the  pigs  show  a  desire  to  eat,  they  should  be  fed 
middlings,  slop  and  shelled  corn,  according  to  their 
appetites.  They  should  be  weaned  at  eight  weeks. 
Until  pigs  are  well  started  special  care  should  be 
exercised  to  feed  them  properly. 

Canada  and  Grain  Rust 

Has  any  step  been  taken  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment to  stop  the  loss  from  grain  rust?  Please  give 
me  the  figures  of  the  annual  loss  from  this  source. 
— C.  P.  R.,  Alberta. 

YY/  P.  FRASER,  M.  A.,  professor  of  biology  at 
*  Macdonald  College,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  minister  of  agriculture  to  conduct  a  special  in- 
vestigation on  grain  rust  at  the  recently  erected 
field  laboratories  at  Brandon  and  Indian  Head.  The 
average  annual  loss  from  this  cause  thruout  the 
world  is  $100,000,000,  but  in  years  of  epidemic  it 
goes  as  high  as  $280,000,000  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  alone. 
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Grain  Market  Settles,  Livestock  Up 


Newsy  Market  Notes 


Wheat,  Corn,  Oats 

CHUTTING  down  on  the  trading  in 
futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  seems  to  have  had  a  settling 
effect  on  the  grain  market.  The  only 
buying  permitted  is  that  by  shorts, 
who  were  hard  hit  by  the  ban.  In- 
cidentally the  mystery  of  why  wheat 
futures  acted  so  sensationally  for 
many  weeks  was  revealed  when  it 
was  learned  that  the  Government 
had  ordered  1,000  cars — about  2,000,- 
000  bushels — of  wheat  and  barley  ex- 
ported from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  that  Australian  wheat  is  being 
brought  in  to  replace  it.  The  Allies 
needed  about  4,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  a  week  and  they  were  exchang- 
ing wheat  for  future  delivery  for  the 
cash  product.  "Trailers"  who  had  an 
inside  tip  on  the  buying  program  of 
the  Allies  began  buying,  too,  and  the 
demand  was  too  much  for  the  market 
to  fill. 

The  placing  of  limitations  on  the 
buying  of  wheat  futures  for  July  and 
September  delivery,  together  with  the 
establishing  of  maximum  prices  at 
$2.75  for  July  and  $2.45  for  Septem- 
ber, took  the  support  away  from  fu- 
tures and  precipitated  a  tremendous 
fall  in  values.  From  the  extreme 
low  points  of  the  week  there  were 
substantial  recoveries  when  shorts 
tried  to  cover,  but  net  declines  for 
the  week  were  35c  for  the  July  and 
29c  for  the  September. 

From  Washington  reports  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  the  Allies,  Federal 
Government  officials,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  grain  exchanges  from 
this  time  forward  will  work  in  close 
cooperation.  In  this  way  the  needs 
of  the  Allies  and  the  supplies  appor- 
tioned to  the  neutral  countries  will 
be  provided  for  without  competitive 
buying,  while  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  given  first  consideration. 
The  opinion  prevails  among  grain 
men  that  supplies  will  be  ample  If 
proper  distribution  is  made  impera- 
tive. 

Fine  weather  is  reported  all  over 
the  grain  belt,  altho  some  sections 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  rain. 
The  spring  wheat  is  about  all  in  the 
ground  and  there  are  many  favor- 
able reports  regarding  the  winter 
crop,  particularly  as  regards  stooling 
of  the  plant.  There  is  growing  evi- 
dence, however,  that  the  trade  will 
be  disappointed  at  the  showing  made 
In  acreage  in  the  three  Northwestern 
States  and  in  Canada.  Official  fig- 
ures show  a  reduction  of  acreage  in 
Saskatchewan.  Cash  wheat  displays 
firmness,  and  buyers  are  beginning 
to  display  more  confidence  in  the 
market. 

£ORN  has  been  firm,  but  shows  a 
tendency  to  slump  as  a  result  of 
continued  favorable  weather,  prom- 
ise of  a  materially  increased  acre- 
age and  belief  that  the  movement  of 
corn  to  the  market  will  increase  as 
soon  as  planting  is  completed.  Ex- 
ports from  North  America  have  been 
smaller  than  last  year,  while  those 
from  Argentina  were  larger.  The 
market  was  about  6c  higher  for  the 
week. 

A  LLIES  continue  to  exchange  oat 
futures  for  the  cash  article,  and 
the  export  demand  has  grown,  with 
a  consequent  advance  in  prices. 


Does  it  pay  to  raise  pure-bred 
stock?  The  College  of  Agriculture 
•t  Cornell  recently  sold  at  auction 
one  Holstein  bull  for  $1,500  and 
three  of  his  brothers  for  a  total  of 
$1,200.  The  bull  who  sired  these 
four  younsters  cost  only  $1,200. 


Before  the  days  of  railroads  there 
were  more  home-grown  things  on 
the  family  table  than  there  are  to- 
day. During  the  coming  year  there 
may  be  fewer  vegetable  dishes  on 
family  tables  unless  there  arc  more 
and  larger  home  gardens. 


The  man  with  a  hoe  Is  today  recog- 
nized as  a  good  patriot. 


Most  of  the  officials  of  western  rail- 
roads say  they  are  getting  more  cars 
to  use  for  moving  grains,  but  the  in- 
crease in  new  business  takes  up  the 
surplus. 

*  *  * 

A  better  tone  is  noticeable  in  the 
wheat  and  all  grain  markets.  Efforts 
to  hold  prices  down  have  been  un- 
successful, as  all  became  oversold 
on  the  declines.  Absence  of  pressure 
of  cash  wheat  and  the  constant  clos- 
ing of  export  business,  which  is  not 
given  out,  is  more  of  a  factor  than 
appears  on  surface. 

*  *  * 

Sales  of  oats  have  been  liberal  the 
last  few  days.  Estimates  of  the  total 
sales  for  export  in  all  positions  were 
as  high  as  3,000,000  bushels.  Country 
offerings  of  oats,  while  showing  some 
increase,  are  still  moderate.  Farm- 
ers generally  are  busy.  In  some 
places  prices  for  oats  are  higher 
relatively  in  the  interior  than  at  Chi- 


There  appears  to  be  considerable 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  minimum  as 
well  as  a  maximum  price  being  es- 
tablished in  wheat  futures  with  un- 
restricted trading  within  the  limits 


established.  With  trade  much  quieter 
and  the  outside  buying  hysteria  sub- 
siding, many  traders  would  like  to 
see  a  more  normal  trade  volume  in 
wheat. 

*  *  * 

An  Argentine  cable  said:  "All 
shipments  are  light  except  of  wheat, 
and  this  is  from  old  contracts  for 
Great  Britain,  and  is  being  cleared  at 
the  expense  of  stocks  which  decreased 
1,100,000  bushels,  as  movement  to 
ports  light.  Corn  harvesting  about 
finished,  but  movement  light  and 
yield  poor,  with  stocks  very  moder- 
ate. Oats  shipments  nothing,  as  ton- 
nage utilized  tor  wheat.  Port  stocks 
fair  and  interior  offers  larger." 

*  *  * 

Difficulty  in  doing  export  business 
is  being  experienced  under  the  new 
wheat  regulations,  on  account  of  the 
prohibition  against  making  new  pur- 
chases of  futures.  It  is  understood 
some  of  the  seaboard  exporters  are 
in  a  quandary,  having  wheat  sold  for 
export  while  not  being  in  a  position 
to  buy  the  futures.  This  shows  the 
extent  of  the  effect  of  the  recent  re- 
strictions, export  trade  being  limited, 
the  regulations  acting  in  a  measure 
as  a  partial  embargo  on  exports. 


Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep 

pRICES  for  all  livestock  continue 
to  advance  and  a  new  record  is 
made  almost  every  week.  In  all 
probability  still  higher  prices  will  be 
made,  as  the  farmer  finds  himself 
too  busy  to  send  such  stuff  to  mar- 
ket as  he  feels  can  be  disposed  of  at 
this  time.  Just  now  sheep  seem  to 
be  occupying  the  limelight,  with 
wooled  stock  bringing  prices  that 
have  not  been  touched  in  many  moons. 
Warmer  weather  would  witness  a  de- 
pletion of  everything  in  the  way  of 
lambs  carrying  wool.  Lambs  have 
continued  to  advance  largely  because 
the  supply  is  short  and  also  because 
wool  and  pelts  are  high.  The  money 
obtained  by  the  packers  from  this 
source  has  gone  a  long  ways  toward 
reducing  the  price  of  the  meat  to  the 
consumer. 

The  decrease  in  the  Western  stuff 
is  due  primarily  to  the  steady  cutting 
down  of  the  range.  Settlement  in  the 
dry  regions  of  irrigation  farmers  has 
forced  many  sheepmen  out  of  busi- 
ness, tending  to  cause  a  decrease  in 
the  available  supply.  The  Western 
stuff  that  has  been  thrown  on  the 
market  of  late  has  consisted  mostly 
of  wethers  and  culls,  indicating  that 
most  of  the  ewes  fit  for  breeding  pur- 
poses are  being  held. 

Facing  an  absolute  shortage,  live 
mutton  buyers  at  Chicago  paid  new 
record  breaking  prices  for  sheep, 
yearlings  and  lambs,  and  the  market 
closed  on  a  strong  basis  at  a  net  ad- 
vance of  $1(5)1.40  for  the  week. 
Total  receipts  for  six  days  were  only 
42,300  head,  showing  a  decrease  of 
3,000  head.  Advices  from  the  coun- 
try told  of  depleted  feed  lots,  and 
while  prospective  future  supplies 
looked  scanty,  the  consumptive  re- 
quirements of  the  trade  promised  an 
increase.  Sheep  topped  the  week  at 
$16  and  lambs  at  $20.40. 

pEEDERS  of  cattle  have  been  clean- 
ing up  their  yards  pretty  rapidly 
as  they  run  short  of  corn  or  hay,  or 
both.  Indications  are  the  supply  be- 
tween now  and  the  coming  of  grass 
cattle  will  be  very  light  and  prices 
promise  to  remain  high,  if  indeed 
new  records  are  not  set.  There  is 
room  for  fear  that  the  hay  crop  will 
be  short  and  producers  are  wonder- 
ing whether  they  will  be  able  to  feed 
many  more  cattle  than  usual  this 
fall,  even  if  there  is  a  big  corn  crop. 
Roughage  is  essential  to  cattle  feed- 
ing, and  unless  this  is  forthcoming 
the  supply  of  stock  may  not  show  the 
immense  gain  desired  in  the  war 
crisis. 

Beef  cattle  values  at  Chicago  for 
the  week  closed  largely  25c  higher 
than  the  previous  week.  For  the  gen- 
eral run  of  beef  steers  the  values  se- 
cured were  the  highest  on  record. 
Fancy  beeves  were  lacking  and  top 
sales  rested  at  $13.70,  the  previous 
week's  best  figure.  The  bulk,  how- 
ever, made  $10.85@12.85,  compared 
with  $10.40@12.65  the  previous  week, 
the  advance  being  wholly  in  cost,  as 
quality  was  no  better.  Calves  fin- 
ished the  week  at  an  advance  of  50c 
for  the  general  run  of  vealers. 

J^OGS  have  changed  within  narrow 
limits,  altho  still  near  the  top  of 
the  season.  Experts  predict  that  the 
market  will  remain  much  in  the  same 
position  for  some  weeks  to  come,  with 
all  signs  pointing  to  further  ad- 
vances later  in  the  season.  Sentiment 
generally  is  bullish. 

Final  prices  of  the  week  were  weak 
to  10c  lower  than  a  week  ago  for  ma- 
tured hogs  and  unchanged  to  25c 
lower  for  pigs.  The  average  price  of 
all  hogs  was  $16.15,  or  5c  higher  than 
the  previous  record  mark  and  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  $15.85  the 
previous  week.  The  top  on  Monday, 
$16.65,  stood  the  highest  on  record. 


The  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Law 
prohibits  shooting  of  waterfowl  and 
other  game  birds  thruout  the  United 
States  from  February  1  to  September 
6,  inclusive. 


What; 
Back  of- 
TheXd? 


pROM  AC0R\  TO  OAK— Back  in  the  early  90's  a  couple  of  young 

men  who  knew  cows  and  dairying  from  A  to  Z  made  up  their 
minds  that  there  must  be  some  reason  why  cows  were  "off  color" 
and  "poor  milkers,"  and  began  casting  around  for  the  trouble.  They 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble  could  be  remedied  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  physical  defects  of  human  beings  are 
remedied — by  proper  medical  treatment. 

That  conclusion  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  medical  ingredients 
from  which  Kow-Kure  is  made. 

For  years  Kow-Kure  grew  slowly  in  use — slowly  as  such  things 
are  measured  nowadays — by  the  word-of-mouth  advertising  of  the 
friends  it  made  around  home.  That  was  the  acorn. 

Today  Kow-Kure  is  known  and  used  by  dairymen  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  its  sales  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  is  now  the  stanch  oak  to  which  farmers  everywhere  pin  their 
faith  when  a  cow  needs  medical  attention. 

The  picture  below  shows  the  home  office  building  of  the  Dairy 
Association  Company,  at  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Watch  for  Article  Number  18 
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"I  OA 'I  The  Seventy-Fifth  1  Q1  H 
J.O'i'^      Anniversary  of  A.SXI 


LIGHT  DRAFT 
PLOWS 

Built  for  the  Field  Test. 

Three-Quarters  of  a  Century  of  "Knowing 
How"  Hammered  Into  Every 
One  of  Them. 

The  product  of  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  has 
always  been  noted  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
treat  strength  and  ease  of  operation.  It  was  upon 
such  a  basis  that  the  founders  of  this  business  made 
their  implements,  established  their  reputation,  and 
built  their  factory.  It  is  upon  the  same  foundation 
that  the  business  has  been  carried  on  to  this  day, 
and  in  1917  we  celebrate  our  Diamond  Jubilee;  75 
years  of  practical  experience  gained  through  con- 
stantly striving  to  provide  for  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  three  generations  of  American  farmers. 

For  an  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  have 
met  the  demand,  and  today  we  operate  the  largest 
and  oldest  permanently  established  plow  factory  in 
the  whole  world.    "It's  the  way  we  build  them." 


Light  Draft  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and 
Cultivators  are  made  in  all  types  and  sizes, 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  sections,  and 
are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

We  also  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Trac- 
tion Engine  Plows  produced,  and  we  have  a  special 
catalog  devoted  to  these  famous  plows. 

The  F*&Q  Little  Genius 
Engine  Gang  Plow 

was  the  most  popular  plow  shown  at  all  points  on 
the  1916  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 

We  will  send  P  &  O  Catalogs  to  any  address. 
While  P  &  O  Implements  are  sold  only  through 
established  implement  dealers,  we  welcome  corres- 
pondence from  farmers  in  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company 

Canton,  Illinois 

Kansas  City  Dallas  Minneapolis 

Omaha  Portland  (Ore.)  St.  Louis 

Sioux  Falls     Spokane      Denver   Oklahoma  City 


PILLING"^ 
PON^ 
TOOLS 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed  and 
bring  twice  the  price  per  pound. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
tical,  easy-to-use  Capon  Tools 
—  full,   illustrated  instructions 
included.   Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
PILLING  &  SON  CO.,  Phlta..  Pa. 
Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


Capons  bring 
30c  per  lb. 
Roosters  15c 


"President  Wilson's  War  Message" 

Reproduced  on  heavy  India  tint  paper  14x22M  from 
clear-cut  type,  suitable  forframing  and  preserving  fo 
the  years  to  come.  President  Wilson's  Message  to 
Congress  calling  for  war  with  Germany  is  ti  e  most 
Important  document  ever  presented  by  an  American 
President;  takes  rank  in  our  history  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Send  twenty-five  centB  (26)  and 
this  momentous  document  will  he  mailed  to  you  post- 
paid, ready  for  framing.  J.  A.  Crouse,  Distributor, 
205  Munsey  Building.         -        Washington,  D.  C. 


WELL  Ti^  WELL 

Own  n  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.    Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 
WILLIAMS  BROS.,  466  W.  Stale  St.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTE1N  CATTLE 

Send  loi  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  Holstcin-Friesian  Association 
of  America,    Boi  235.     Brallleboro.  Vl. 


You  can  very  often  get  some 
good  suggestions  out  of  the 
advertising  in  The  Farming 
Business.  Read  the  adver- 
tisements carefully.  They 
are  meant  for  you. 


INVENTIONS   AND  IN 


Grain  Shocker 

THEY  tell  the  story  of  an  English- 
man who  was  being  piloted  about 
a  farm  by  a  vefy  pretty  young  miss 
and  she  was  explaining  things  to 
him.  They  came  upon  one  of  these 
machines  and  the  Englishman  de- 
manded to  know  what  it  was.  "Oh, 
it's  simply  shocking,"  replied  the 
miss,  and  the  Englishman  thought  it 
must  be  something  bad  and  wouldn't 
look  any  more.  One  of  our  Ameri- 
can farmers,  however,  probably 
would  want  to  take  it  to  pieces  to 
see  how  it  worked.  For  it  is  one  of 
those  rare  birds,  a  combined  binder 
and  shocker,  which  may  be  a  familiar 
sight  on  our  farms  pretty  soon  if  the 


present  shortage  of  labor  continues. 
While  the  farm  hand  is  interested  in 
seeing  an  invention  which  will  light- 
en his  labors,  he  wants  to  make  sure 
that  the  farmer  isn't  looking  it  over 
with  a  view  to  harvesting  his  wheat 
without  the  aid  of  the  farm  hand. 


Valve  Tool 


THIS  tool  is  to  be  used  In  releasing 
the  pressure  of  the  valve  spring 
so  the  retaining  pin  can  be  taken 
out  to  take  the  valve  stem  out  from 
under  the  control  of  the  spring  while 


regrinding  the  valve  seat.  Then, 
after  the  valve  has  been  reground, 
this  tool  will  again  lift  the  spring  so 
the  retaining  pin  can  again  be  put  in 
place.  The  lower  end  of  the  short 
upright  member  of  the  tool  fits  into 
the  groove  in  the  valve  head  so  as  to 
hold  the  valve  down  firmly  while  the 
spring  is  being  raised  by  the  lever 
action  of  the  handle  and  its  link  at- 
tachments. It  will  be  noticed  that  a 
notched  quadrant  is  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  spring  raised, 
as  shown  by  the  black  lines  of  the 
drawing,  while  the  pin  is  being  re- 
moved or  replaced. 


Frying  Pan  Cover 

COME  man  in  West  Virginia  has  in- 
vented the  frying  pan  cover 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 
It  can  be  slipped  over  the  handle  of 
a  frying  pan,  a  loop  in  the  attach- 


ment being  so  made  as  to  hook  into 
the  handle  of  the  pan  so  as  to  sup- 
port the  operating  handle  of  the  cov- 
er and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  hold 
the  lid  raised  to  any  degree  which 
may  be  desired. 

By  pushing  the  lid  handle  for- 
ward, the  lid  is  raised  as  shown 
in  the  drawing  by  the  action  of 
a  link  lever.  Notches  in  the  under 
side  of  the  handle  of  the  cover  en- 
gage with  the  suspended  loop  from 
the  frying  pan  handle  which  sup- 
ports it,  thus  holding  the  lid  open  as 
shown. 

The  notched  handle  of  the  lid 
is  split  and  of  "spring  metal  so 
that  the  two  parts  must  be  squeezed 
together  in  order  to  unlatch  it  and 
let  the  lid  close  down  over  the  fry- 
ing pan.  This  arrangement  enables 
one  to  cover  or  uncover  the  frying 
pan  without  having  to  touch  the  hot 
lid. 

New  Road  Machine 

QNE  of  the  entirely  new  machines 
recently  brought  out  is  an  ex- 
cavator, self-loading  and  self-dump- 
ing wagon  and  road  machine.  It  is 
substantially  constructed,  yet  light 
running.  Roller  bearings  and  hard 
oilers  are  used  thruout,  making  the 
machine  easily  handled  by  four 
horses,  yet  strong  enough  to  stand  a 
traction  engine. 

One  man  can  easily  handle  the 
team  and  control  the  machine  with- 
out any  assistance.  One  and  three- 
fourths  (1%)  cubic  yards  of  the  hard- 
est packed  dirt  can  be  excavated  and 
loaded  in  fifteen  seconds' without  the 
necessity  of  being  first  plowed. 

Four  horses  can  load  the  self- 
loader  easier  than  two  can  pull 
a  plow  thru  the  same  ground. 
For  road  work  it  is  the  peer 
of  them  all;  leaves  the  road  smooth 
and  not  rugged.  In  building  grades 
it  keeps  same  smooth,  as  it  spreads 
the  dirt  evenly  over  the  road  or  fill, 
and  not  dumped  in  one  place  as  with 
a-scraper. 

It  has  been  actually  timed  to 
load  fifteen  loads  while  nine  men 
with  shovels  loaded  one.  The 
load  can  be  distributed  along  the 
low  places  as  machine  advances 
40  to  50  feet,  or  the  entire  load 
dumped  in  one  place.  Much  of  the 
filling  at  bridges  and  culverts  can  be 
done  without  handling  any  of  the 
dirt  by  hand. 

Bundle  Loader 

VOU  stick  whatever  you  want  to 
load  on  the  end  of  this  machine 
and  it  carries  it  up  into  the  wagon 
and  dumps  it  without  compelling  you 
to  break  your  back  at  it.    It  ought 


So  that  it  will  be  of  convenient 
size  until  consumed,  a  cake  of  soap 
has  been  invented  that  has  a  hollow 
waxed  paper  core. 


to  be  a  handy  thing  along  about  sun- 
down when  you  feel  that  if  you  have 
to  lift  another  bale  of  hay  your  back- 
bone is  going  to  come  to  pieces.  The 
picture  shows  very  clearly  how  the 
cogwheels  and  chains  are  used  to 
operate  it. 


Machine  Dries  Hay 

J-J  \  v  now  is  dried  by  machinery 
when  it  is  desired  to  stack  it 
away  in  the  barn  without  running 
the  risk  of  having  it  spoiled.  A  re- 
cent invention  has  a  number  of  end- 
less belts  arranged  one  above  the 
other.  The  newly  mown  hay  is 
dumped  upon  the  belts,  meantime  be- 
ing dried  by  air  forced  thru  a  pipe 
from  a  heating  machine.  Either  cold 
or  hot  air  is  used. 

Kerosene  for  Autos 

j^EROSENE  as  fuel  for  motors  will 
soon  be  usable  on  all  cars,  but 
in  the  meanwhile  a  new  device  which 
may  be  attached  in  two  hours  has 
been  invented  for  one  of  the  cheap 
makes  of  automobiles.  It  has  not 
been  perfected  to  apply  to  all  cars 
yet,  but  experiments  show  that  it  can 
be  operated  on  one-third  the  cost  of 
running  a  car  by  gasoline.  The  oil- 
burner  is  made  to  attach  to  the  car- 
buretor already  on  the  car.  The  de- 
vice is  made  on  a  well-known  prin- 
ciple,  not   heretofore  applied  suc- 


Kerosene-bnrninc;  Device  Which  May  Be  Attnck 
Cars,  and  Which  Its  Makers  r»aMi 

cessfully — that  of  superheating  and 
fractioning  the  vapor  into  a  gas. 

The  device  is  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme, has  no  mechanical  parts  to 
get  out  of  order,  no  springs  or  trig- 
gers to  adjust. 

Reduce  Fish  Mortality 

CONDITIONS  affecting  the  fisheries 
of  New  England  and  Michigan 
have  been  under  investigation  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
The  pathologist  of  the  bureau  has 
been  working  in  the  vicinity  of  sev- 
eral fish-cultural  stations  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country — 
both  those  of  the  bureau  and  those 
established  by  private  interests — 
preparatory  to  a  study  of  regularly 
recurring  conditions  of  mortality  at 
one  of  the  stations  in  Vermont.  He 
has  also  cooperated  with  State  and 
municipal  authorities  in  Michigan  in 
an  examination  of  a  source  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  Saginaw  River.  Means  of 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  disas- 
trous effects  in  this  case  are  being 
taken,  and  the  State  legislature  is 
understood  to  be  considering  the 
measures  necessary  to  give  the  State 
effective  control  of  the  discharge  of 
waste  matters  injurious  to  fishes. 
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RESTING  DISCOVERIES 


One  Time-saver 

FARMER  who  raise3  quite  a 
large  number  of  hogs  each 
year  has  found  that  he  can  save 
much  time  and  more  work  by  having 
swinging  partitions  to  divide  the 
pens  in  his  hoghouse.  They  are 
mounted  at  the  top  on  heavy  bolts 
which  fit  into  sockets  in  the  upright 
posts  of  the  house.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  remove  the  partition  the 
bolts  near  the  floor  are  removed  and 
the  partitions  swung  up  toward  the 
ceiling.  The  bolts  are  adjusted  again 
and  the  partitions  stay  up  until  it 
is  desired  to  bring  them  down  again. 

New  Potato  Digger 

"yHE  old  back-breaking  process  of 
digging  potatoes  out  by  hand  has 
been  eliminated  thru  a  machine 
which  not  only  yanks  the  spuds  out 
of  the  soil  but  shakes  them  free 
from  dirt  as  they  are  carried  up  an 
inclined  conveyor  and  dumped  into 
a  bag.  Turnips  or  beets  are  handled 
equally  well.  The  machine  also  will 
cut  off  the  tops  of  the  turnips  as  it 


II  to  Carburetor  of  One  of  the  ('heap  Make  of 
VIII  Cat  Fuel  Hill-  Two- third*. 


pulls  them.  On  potatoes  the  ma- 
chine has  been  known  to  attain  a 
rate  of  a  bushel  every  seven  seconds. 

Standard  Wagon  Tires 

JkS  THE  result  of  a  long  series  of 
traction  tests  on  earth  and 
gravel  roads,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recommends 
that  the  following  widths  of  tire  be 
adopted  generally  for  wagons  of  dif- 
ferent carrying  capacities: 

Grm«  wt.      Width  of 
Type  of  wagon —  loaded  tire 

Founds  Inches 

One-horse   2,000  2 

Light  2-horse    3,500  2M> 

Medium  2-horse   4,500  3 

Standard  2-horse  ...  6,800  4 

Heavy  2-horse   7,500  5 

These  five  types  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  the  needs  of  farm- 
ing operations  and  general  work,  ex- 
cept the  heaviest  trucking  and  cer- 
tain specialized  hauling  which  is 
likely  to  be  confined  to  city  pave- 
ments. 


Italian  motion  picture  makers 
start  Alpine  avalanches  they  photo- 
graph by  exploding  dynamite  in  the 
snow  by  electricity. 


w    faveatlona    and     I)l»cove  rira,    Write  Tii 
the  Oate  of  the  J»nue  In  W  hich  It  Appeared 


Chummy  Seating 

QHUMMY  seating  of  passengers  in 
automobiles  is  not  a  new  thing 
in  itself;  the  claims  of  the  inventor 
of  the  seating  arrangement  shown  in 
the    accompanying    drawing  seem 


to  cover  only  the  particular  method 
in  which  he  accomplishes  his  chum- 
miness,  or  seating  arrangement  for 
several  passengers  in  closely  com- 
pacted short  length  of  body.  The 
two  front  seats  are  of  the  so-called 
"bucket"  type  and  set  on  pedestals 
so  as  to  give  room  under  them  for 
the  feet  and  lower  legs  of  two  pas- 
sengers on  the  ends  of  the  back  seat. 
There  are  no  doors  direct  to  the  back 
seats;  passengers  using  them  must 
come  in  at  the  doors  for  the  front 
seats,  pass  thru  the  narrow  aisle  be- 
tween these  front  seats  in  order  to 
get  to  their  seats  in  the  rear.  The 
rear  seat  is  bulged  forward  in  the 
middle  so  that  the  passenger  sitting 
in  the  middle  is  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  two  on  the  ends  so  as  to  allow 
the  shoulders  and  elbows  to  overlap. 
The  feet  and  lower  legs  of  the  pas- 
senger in  the  middle  of  the  rear  seat 
find  room  in  the  aisle  between  the 
two  front  seats.  Thus  this  arrange- 
ment gives  fairly  comfortable  seat- 
ing arrangement  for  a  maximum  of 
five  passengers  in  a  small  space  and 
a  short  length  of  automobile  body; 
this  gives  five  passenger  capacity 
with  a  short  wheel  base,  and  still  al- 
lows considerable  luggage  room  un- 
der the  rear  hood  of  the  car  body. 

To  Balk  U-boats 

PROGRESS  is  believed  to  have  been 
made  in  inventions  calculated  to 
locate  and  destroy  the  submarine. 

One  suggestion,  which  has  been  in- 
dorsed as  extremely  promising  by 
engineers,  is  that  of  Foree  Bain,  a 
well-known  patent  lawyer  and  ex- 
pert in  electric  devices.  It  takes  ad- 
vantage of  a  modification  of  a  lab- 
oratory contrivance  known  to  elec- 
tricians as  the  Hughes  balance. 

On  an  experimental  scale  the  tele- 
phone connected  with  the  apparatus 
will  instantly  signal  the  approach  of 
any  metallic  substance  and  its  ap- 
proximate distance  can  be  told  by  an 
experienced  operator,  the  sound  com- 
ing over  the  telephone  increasing  in 
loudness  as  the  disturbing  metal 
comes  nearer.  To  complete  large 
scale  experiments  with  this  device 
and  demonstrate  either  its  success  or 
failure  would  cost  not  more  than 
$5,000  and  probably  not  half  that 
amount.  Quite  separate  is  a  method 
of  destroying  submarines  once  they 
are  located. 

For  Use  on  Pans 

^  COMBINED  pan  scraper  and 
greaser,  but  recently  patented, 
should  prove  an  immense  help  to  the 
housewife.  One  side  has  a  flange  for 
scraping  the  pan  when  it  has  been 
used  for  the  cooking  of  food  which 
has  stuck  to  the  bottom  and  sides. 


It  does  away  with  the  old  system  of 
dulling  the  edge  of  a  knife  by  using- 
it  as  a  scraper.  For  the  greasing  proc- 
ess, on  the  reVerse  side  of  the  de- 
vice a  couple  of  clamps  hold  a  pad 
of  soft  material  which  may  be  re- 
moved and  another  substituted  when 
desired. 


Shrubs  that  attract  birds  by  their 
fruit  are  worth  planting  around  the 
farm  home. 


Getting  the  Cream 

'J'HIS  invention  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  more  interest  to  the  town  peo- 
ple who  empty  milk  bottles  than  to 
the  country  people  who  fill  them, 
and  yet  it  might  prove  valuable  to 
the  milkman  as  an  inducement  for 
getting  new  customers  or  as  pre- 
miums to  present  to  customers  in 
return  for  a  payment  in  advance  or 
other  new  sales  scheme  one  may  de- 
cide to  try  out.  It  consists  of  a 
small  cone-shaped  cup  which  can 
easily  be  stuck  down  the  neck  of  a 
milk  bottle.  There  is  a  valve  in  the 
bottom  of  this  cone  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  from  the  handle  of 
it.   As  the  cup  is  stuck  down  into  the 


milk  bottle,  this  valve  in  the  bottom 
is  opened  to  let  the  cream  enter. 
Then  the  valve  is  closed  to  hold  the 
cream  in  the  cup,  and  the  cup  is 
lifted  out.  In  this  way  one  can  skim 
the  cream  off  the  top  of  the  milk  bot- 
tle without  getting  any  of  the  milk 
beneath  mixed  with  it,  something 
the  user  of  bottled  milk  has  long 
wished  for. 

New  Washing  Machine 

JT^O  YOU  do  the  family  wash  your- 
self? And  do  you  or  the  children 
feel  that  some  one  is  taking  all  the 
joy  out  of  life  when  the  time  comes 
to  do  the  wringing?    Here  is  the 


very  thing  for  you.  It  is  a  combined 
washing  and  wringing  machine.  You 
dump  in  the  clothes,  start  the  ma- 
chine to  going,  sit  down  and  take 
things  easy  until  the  clothes  are 
clean,  then  start  them  thru  the 
wringer.  It  saves  time  and  wear 
and  tear  on  yourself,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  in  reality  a  great  deal  sim- 
pler than  the  formidable  array  of 
wheels  and  thingumbobs  in  the  pic- 
ture would  indicate.  Our  only  regret 
is  that  the  inventor  wasn't  born  some 
years  earlier  so  that  one  of  his  ma- 
chines might  have  been  in  our  house 
back  in  the  kid  days.  The  fellow 
who  has  turned  the  wringer  for 
mother  will  appreciate  this  machine. 
If  he  doesn't  fall  for  it  of  his  own 
accord  wifey  should  assert  her 
rights  and  demand  one. 


40% 
urTires 

3500  Mile  Guarantee' 

Manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  Tires  sell  us  their 
surplus  stock  or  over- 
production for  spot  cash. 

These  Tires,  actually 
firsts,  are  sola  as  blem- 
ished, at  a  REDUCTION 
OF  40%.  Guarantetri 


Plain 

»-SHlt 

T.ih.i 

28x8 

17.60 

$8.25 

$2.35 

30x3 

7.70 

8.60 

2.20 

82x3 

9.25 

9.95 

2.40 

30x3)6 

9.95 

11.10 

2.10 

81X3H 

10.55 

11.60 

2.75 

32X3*4 

11.50 

12.95 

2.90 

34x3  \ 

12.15 

13.35 

3.05 

31x4 

14.75 

16.60 

3.50 

82x4 

15.05 

16.85 

3.60 

33x4 

15.75 

17.20 

3.65 

84x4 

16.10 

17.55 

3.75 

35x4 

17.00 

18.60 

3.85 

36x4 

17.20 

18.65 

3.95 

34x4  H 

21.65 

23  65 

4.55 

35X4K 

22.70 

24.70 

4.65 

38*  «! 

23.05 

25.15 

4.75 

37X4K 

23.95 

26.10 

4.95 

35x5 

24.90 

27.25 

5  40 

36X5 

27.10 

29.60 

5.65 

87x5 

26.40 

28.85 

5.80 

P..  Aft.r  F».m;„.i,„-  We  also  save  you  money 
r»y  Alter  tumnution  on  all  parts  and  accessor- 
2%  Discount  For  Cub  les.  Tell  us  what  you  want 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  Inspection.  When 
ordering  state  If  Clincher,  Q.D.  orS.S.  are  desired. 

ORDER  TODAY— prices  may  jump.  Full  in- 
formation on  request.  Address 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co., 


250  N.  Broad  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet— no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Euns  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  all  regular  farm 
work,  it  is  the  original  and 
successful  Binder  engine, 
Saves  a  team  and  saves  the1 
crop.  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs. 
Not  cheap  but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.   Engine  Book  free 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
946  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4to20H.P 


Where  Can 
You  Market 

your  products  to  the  best  advantage? 
Consider  that  matter  THOROUGHLY 
before  you  plant  your  dollars.  The 
soil  may  be  good,  but,  if  the  markets 
are  poor,  YOU  lose. 

Nebraska  soil  is  not  only  rich  and 
productive  (no  lime  nor  fertilizers 
needed),  but  Omaha,  "The  Market 
Town." — sound  as  a  gold  dollar  and 
surrounded  by  the  best  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  country  in  the  world 
—  offers  advantages  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  market. 

Fortunes  aro  being  made  on  Nebraska 
farms.    Let  me  send  to  you  authentic 
Information,  absolutely  FREE. 
8.  A.  SMITU ,  Colonize!  iod  &  loduslrial  Ail. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Boom  1063, TJ.  P.  Bltuj.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


GIGANTIC 

BUTTER  BEANS 


bUhMIl  NLVv  l>l)lhU   bUiltK  bLi.Uj 

THE  NEW  EUIELE  VEGETABLE  WONDER 

Beans  erow  from  3  t,i  6  feet  long— and  weigh  10 
to  1(1  lbs.  Delict  us  Buttery  flavour  One  bean 
ItifflcleDt  forsevera]  family  meals  Easily  grown 
Photo  circular  with  full  instruc  tions  tut  plantr 
log  and  cooking— tree     Send  ?1  oil  Honey 

Older  for  3U  «eerls  I',  si  Paid  A.  ROWLANDS, 
New  Farm,         Brisbane,  Queensland.  Australia 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS 


Easiest  thing — right  in  your 
town.     Small    investment — 
sure  profit  with  a  Kingerv 
Peanut  and  Popcorn  Machi' 
—easy  to  buy! 

Ask  lor  particular* 

KINGERY  MFG.  CO. 

445  E.  Pearl  St., Cincinnati.  Ohio 


INVENT 


SOMIOTIII  II  M  iv 

Bl-llllt  Wealth.  Our  Free 

Hoc  k  tells  what  to  Invent  and 

How  t"  4  ><>  I II I II  n  lil.nl 

through  Our  Credit  System.  Send  Sketch  Fr».  Opinion  as 
to  Faleotallllty  TAI.HFHTA  PAHKFH. 

Patein  Lawyers,  tisjtiTaiiiert  Bidr-Washlng-ton.  i>.i 


I»ATriUTABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Mann- 
K  A  I  r  N  I  facturers  want  Owen  Pat.  nte.  Bend  tor 

I  n  I  lill  ■  4  free  book*,   invent  «  "anti  d.  etc. 

I  help  you  market  your  invention  without  Ht.rgr. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  110  Owen  Bldg.,  Wuhingloii,  0.  I. 


PATENTS 


—WATSON  K.  COI.KMAN. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free 
Highest  references.     Best  results 


rha  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  is   thoroly  reliable. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


AINT 

At  Vz  Cost 


Our  knowledgeof  tho  market  and  bin  buy. 
_ng  power  enable  us  to  lave  you  one-half  on 
your  pnlnt  in  spite  of  the  (rent  lncreaso  in 
cost  of  rnw  materials  and  consequent  rise  la 
paint  prices. 

UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE 

Don't  pay  whoU  nule  or  retail  profits.  We 
have  no  salesmen,  no  agents,  no  salaries, 
no  commissions.  Yoa  get  all  the  benefit  of 
aavinga,  for  we  aro  the  only  factory  in  Amer- 
ica that  ah  ips  di  reot  to  the  ooneumer.  Be* 
sides  on  every  can  of  Crosby  lSvcr-Wenr 
Paint  is  an  unlimited  guoranti •«.  We  know 
that  we  orogivingyou  an  unbeatable  qual- 
ity. It  has  stood  the  test  for  twelve  years. 
LIBERAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Writs  for  our  beautiful,  illustrated  Ires  book. 
Moat  complato  paint  book  over  offered.  Shows 
over  100  colors,  tells  how  to  do  the  work  your* 
Self  and  save  labor  cost.  Gives  you  our  low 
net  prices  on  paint  for  every  use.  Save 
money  by  writing  to  us  now*  (7) 

CROSBY  FRANK  &  CO. 

435I*eorln  St.,  Cuicugo.  111. 


IE5TCAM 
WASHER 


PRICE 

12£ 


Washes,  boils  and  eterilizme  in  ona 
operation. 

A  child  can  run  it.  Live  Steam  doea  the 
work.  Steaming-  hot  water  is  rainso*  through 
clothes  automatically  cleansing  without  injury.  No 
complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  catch 
or  tear  clothes.  No  chemicals;  only  ordinary  soap 
ossd.  Write  for  full  particulars  today.  Ask,  slso, 
about  our  Wirklesa.  Blue  Flame  Oil  Gas  Stove. 

Dealers  write  for  proposition. 
H.  M.  SHEER  CO.    D«pt.B..  Qulnoy,  III. 


TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


Select  the  bicycle  you  prefer  from 
the  44  styles  colors  and  aizes  in 
the  famous  "Ranger"  line.  We 


na< 

send  i ,  on  approval  and  30  DAYS 
aid 
pi 

trial  coats  you  nothing. 


ppro 

TRIAL,/  tight  paid  to  your  town. 
Return  it  if  not  pleased  and  the 


Write  aco  c*>  for  large  illus-  I 
trated  catalog  showing  complete  ' 
line  of  bicycles,  tires  and  supplies, 
and  particulars  of  mostmarvelmt* 
offer  ever  mado  on  a  bicycle.  You  II 
will  be  astonished  at  our  fow/V 
P'lcoa  and  remarkable  term*.  I 

RIDER  AGENTS  Wanted 
—Boys,  make  money  taking  orders  / 
for  Bicycles,    Tires  and  Sundries* 
from  our  bi_'  catalog.     Do  Business  direct" 
with  ths  leading  bicycie  bouse  in  America.  Dov 
not  buy  until  you  knot*  what  we  can  do. 

Mr  A  PI  CYCLE  COMPANY 
t  M  Lsf  Dept.  P  m, CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  anywhere,  at- 
tracts and  kills  all 
flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metai.can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything-. 
Gnaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers .  or  6  sent 
express  prepaid  for  Jl 
HAROLD  S0MER3,  ISO  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

„„*'"""  "^■MiTsTll 

w  4U<ieaupie-~<*'l  steel.  Handsome,  costs  "| 
nieaa  tnan  wood,  more  durable.  We  can  1 
H  save  jou  money .   Writ*  for  fr—  c*t»-  I 
V  log  and  and  special  prices. 
B         KOKOMO  FENCE  MAC H.  CO.     ^  1 
4f.l  North  Street,    Kokomo,  Ind.  | 

BOYS,  earn  valuable  premiums  selling  our 
great  papers,  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago 
Ledger,  The  Farming  Business  and  Lone 
Scout.  Build  up  a  regular  route  of  customers 
that  you  deliver  the  papers  to  each  week.  Our 
papers  come  to  you  all  in  one  bundle  on  Friday. 
You  make  a  cash  profit  on  every  paper  you  sell, 
so  that  In  addition  to  the  valuable  premiums 
you  will 

MAKE  $1.00  TO  $5.00  A  WEEK 

You  can't  lose.  You  do  not  send  us  any 
money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Fill  out  the 
blank  below  and  get  started  right  away  today. 
We  ttll  you  how  to  get  the  customers. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.  ~&&ti5rJT*' 


OUT  WEST  STORIES 


Please  tell  me  how  to  get  valuable  premiums 
and  cash  profits  that  your  agents  make.  I  will 
sell  your  papers.  Bend  me  as  many  as  you 
think  I  can  sell. 
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Name 


St.  No., 

H.  F.  D.  or  Box. 


Town   State. 


A  Quick-fire  Marriage 
By  William  Alfred  Corey 


[Copyright  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.] 
DEMINDS  me  of  how  I  got  my 
wife,"  the  little  man  said,  with  a 
reminiscent  smile  playing  about  his 
time-marked  features. 

We  were,  the  half-dozen  of  us, 
looking  thru  the  car  window  at  a 
long,  sagging,  rusted  steel  rail  that 
spanned  a  deep  chasm  to  the  south 
of  the  track  and  some  distance  be- 
low. Except  for  a  few  broken,  rot- 
ten ties  and  broken  timbers  far  be- 
low, and  suggestions  of  the  com- 
panion rail  at  either  end,  it  was  all 
that  was  left  at  that  point  of  the  old 
cog-wheeled  railroad  that  once 
worked  its  winding,  laborious  way 
up  Mount  San  Antonio,  long  before 
the  building  of  the  modern  electric 
railroad.  It  made  one  think  of  the 
broken  gun  carriages  and  debris  of 
an  old  battlefield;  one  of  the  battle- 
fields of  man's  long  war  against  na- 
ture. 

"So?"  I  said,  looking  quickly  from 
the  steel  cobweb  far  down  the  moun- 
tain to  the  little  man  in  the  seat  back 
of  me.  "So?  How's  that?  Tell  us 
about  it." 

"Second  it!  Second  the  motion," 
came  in  a  chorus  from  the  others. 
"Let's  have  the  story." 

There  had  been  a  dirt  slide  or 
something  on  the  track  ahead  of  us 
and  the  train  was  delayed.  But  the 
mountain  sunshine,  streaming  in 
thru  the  car  windows,  was  glorious, 
the  silent  grandeur  of  the  great  hills 
was  all  about,  the  smoking  car  was 
comfortable,  and  now  if  a  good  story 
could  be  uncorked — some  yarn  with 
the  ring  of  romance  and  adventure 
in  it — nobody  cared  when  the  old 
train  reached  Squirrel  Tavern  up  at 
the  Summit.  The  six  of  us  were 
total  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
yet,  in  a  moment,  without  passport 
or  quibble,  we  came  into  that  happy 
democracy  that  occasion  brings. 

The  little  man,  with  the  twinkle  of 
pleasant  memories  in  his  eye,  settled 
himself  in  his  car  seat  and  began 
loading  his  pipe  for  a  smoke.  "Have 
a  cigar,"  he  begged,  finding  several 
In  an  inside  coat  pocket  and  proffer- 
ing them  about.  "I  smoke  a  pipe, 
but  I  always  carry  a  few  cigars  with 
me  for  my  friends." 

We  thanked  him,  lighted  up,  and 
began  filling  the  compartment  with 
haze,  like  blue  mountain  vistas,  and 
waiting  for  the  story  to  begin. 

After  puffing  in  silence  a  few  mo- 
ments the  little  man  spoke.  "My 
courtship  and  marriage  took  just 
about  ten  minutes,"  he  said.  "I  had 
never  seen  my  wife  above  ten  min- 
utes before  I  married  her,  nor  she 
me.  Neither  of  us  knew  the  other's 
name,  even,  until  we  stood  before  the 
preacher  who  married  us."  That 
sounded  good  as  a  starter,  and  we 
all  bent  forward. 

"But  don't  think  this  was  any  mar- 
riage-in-haste-and-  repent-at  -  leisure 
business,"  he  warned  us.  "Or  any 
quick-fire  elopement  with  a  divorce 
kick-back.  No,  sir!  The  story  I'm 
telling  you  happened  thirty  years 
ago,  and  Mary's  up  at  the  Tavern 
now,  waiting  for  me.  See  these  gray' 
hairs?  I've  got  a  son  heavier'n  you, 
sir."  And  he  estimated  my  two  hun- 
dred pounds  with  his  eye  as  I  stood 
smoking  in  the  aisle. 

"Thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  cook  In 
a  resort  hotel  at  Aubert's  Camp  over 
in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains. 
There  was  a  deep  chasm  near  the 
hotel  that  was  crossed  by  a  sagging 
rail  of  an  old,  abandoned  narrow- 
gauge  track,  for  all  the  world  like 
that  down  yonder.  Well,  I  had  ath- 
letic ambitions  in  those  days."  (The 
compact,  lithe  figure,  in  spite  of  the 
close-cropped,  gray  beard  and  thin 
gray  hair,  bore  this  out,  all  right.) 

"I  wanted  to  be  a  tight-rope  or 
high-wire  performer,  and,  amateur- 
like,  I  practictul  walking  that  sus- 
pension bridge  rail  until  it  ceased  to 


be  even  interesting,  and  I  longed  for 
more  worlds.  The  hotel  and  resort 
people  kept  a  small  menagerie,  in- 
cluding a  lion  or  two,  and  various  at- 
tractions for  the  amusement  of  the 
guests  on  the  other  side  of  this  can- 
yon, probably  a  mile  from  the  hotel 
itself.  The  young  fellow  in  charge 
of  this  animal  show,  Billy  Sims — 
Billy  afterward  went  to  Alaska — was 
a  chum  of  mine,  and,  instead  of  go- 
ing around  by  a  perfectly  safe  moun- 
tain road  and  footbridge,  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  short-cutting  it  across 
this  rail  when  off  duty,  and  visiting 
Billy  and  the  other  animals. 

"As  I  say,  I  walked  the  rail  until 
It  ceased  to  amuse.  I  walked  it  for- 
ward and  backward,  with  and  with- 
out a  balancing  pole,  and  carried  all 
sorts  of  burdens  across  it  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  other  hotel 
help,  and  sometimes  guests,  too,  who 
stood  on  the  mountainside  and 
watched  me.  I  invented  feats  until  I 
began  to  feel  myself  out  of  the  ama- 
teur class  and  quite  professional. 
In  fact,  I  was  industriously  saving 
my  wages  against  trying  myself  out 
as  a  real  performer.  I  was  full  of 
ideas.  I  thought  of  nothing  else.  I 
didn't  know  as  much  about  love  as  a 
fish  does,  and  girls  didn't  come 
within  my  ken.  In  short,  to  perform 
on  the  tight  wire,  travel  with  some 
show,  and  pull  down  big  money  was 
the  height  and  depth  and  length  and 
breadth  of  my  ambition. 

"But  one  day  Mary  Goodman  came 
into  my  life  like  a  letter  from  home 
with  money  in  it,  and  she's  been  a 
part  of  it  ever  since.  It  was  all  on 
account  of  Congo,  the  male  lion. 
Congo  got  mad  one  day,  put  Billy 
out  of  the  game  with  a  broken  shoul- 
der, leaped  thru  the  cage  door  over 
his  keeper's  body,  and  escaped  to 
the  spruce  timber  on  that  side  of 
the  canyon. 

"Mary  was  over  there  at  the  time 
and  alone.  She  was  a  guest  at  the 
hotel  with  her  father  and  mother, 
rich  tourists  from  the  East.  She  was 
naturally  adventurous  and  daring, 
and  liked  to  take  long  hikes  about 
the  hills,  armed  with  nothing  dead- 
lier than  some  brushes  and  canvas. 
Well,  the  lion  soon  made  it  known 
at  the  hotel  that  he  was  at  liberty 
and  didn't  care  who  knew  it.  The 
noise  he  made  was  blood-curdling, 
and  with  it  came  the  news  that  a 
girl  was  over  there  and  in  danger. 

"I  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  her, 
standing  terror-stricken  and  para- 
lyzed with  fright  at  the  very  brink 
of  the  rocks  that  walled  the  precipice 
on  that  side,  and  I  knew  the  party 
of  armed  horsemen  that  was  organ- 
ized to  go  around  by  the  road  and 
wagon  bridge — fully  four  miles — 
would  never  reach  her  in  time. 

"So  I  stripped  off  everything  but 
trousers  and  shirt,  and  went  after 
that  girl  across  the  sagging  steel 
rail.  It  was  a  feat  I  had  never  at- 
tempted before,  or  anything  like  it, 
and  it  promised  to  be  as  difficult  as 
it  was  unexpected.  But  it  was  a  case 
of  life  and  death,  and  it  was  up  to 
me  to  do  my  best.  It  didn't  take 
above  two  minutes  to  rush  down  to 
the  hotel  side  of  the  chasm  and  cover 
the  fifty  feet  of  rail  bridging  it.  It 
was  going  back  with  a  woman  in  my 
arms  and  under  the  breathless  gaze 
of  a  fast-gathering  crowd  on  the 
hotel  side  and  with  an  awful  sense 
of  responsibility,  that  was  to  be  the 
test. 

"But  the  instant  I  reached  her  and 
looked  in  her  eyes  I  felt  encouraged. 
For  I  knew  she  had  nerve  and  com- 
mon sense.  I  saw  it  in  her  eyes. 
The  fact  that  she  weighed  less  than 
a  hundred  pounds  was  a  minor  ad- 
vantage. The  main  thing  was  her 
courage — she  wasn't  the  hysterical 
kind. 

"  'Now,'  I  said  to  her,  Til  carry 
you  across  in  perfect  safety  If  you'll 


shut  your  eyes,  keep  still,  make  your- 
self perfectly  limp  and  trust  me — do 
you  understand? — trust  me!  Don't 
move  a  muscle  or  make  a  sound,  only 
trust  me.    Will  you  do  it?' 

"She  said  she  would,  and  we  start- 
ed. The  feat  would  have  been  noth- 
ing for  a  professional,  with  the  fairly 
steady,  broad  steel  rail  and  a  com- 
paratively light  burden.  But,  mind 
you,  I  was  only  an  amateur  in  those 
days,  and  I  had  never  performed  in 
public,  much  less  faced  a  terrible  re- 
sponsibility. But  I  was  strong  as  a 
young  bull,  and  never  in  my  life  up 
to  that  hour  had  I  known  the  sensa- 
tion of  fear.  So  I  braced  my  muscles 
like  a  mechanism  of  iron,  concen- 
trated my  mind  on  my  task,  and  with 
my  burden  firmly  grasped  in  my 
arms,  planted  my  bare  feet  firmly  on 
the  rail  and  began  taking  step  after 
step  out,  out,  over  the  abyss  below. 

"I  had  not  gone  five  careful,  meas- 
ured steps  when  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened. Right  there  aDd  then,  with 
the  girl's  and  my  own  life  at  stake, 
with  her  parents  and  others  on  the 
hotel  side  holding  their  breath  in 
agony  and  turning  their  eyes  away 
in  sheer  horror,  and  with  the  roar 
of  that  lion  in  the  woods  back  of  us, 
with  death  below  and  death  behind, 
I  fell  in  love.  Queer  time  and  place 
to  fall  in  love,  wasn't  it?  But  right 
there  and  then  I  fell  in  love  with 
that  girl.  I  had  never  seen  her  be- 
fore and  didn't  even  know  her  name. 
But  when  I  felt  her  obeying  me  so 
exactly,  and  when  I  saw  her  closed 
eyes  and  the  smile  of  supreme  cour- 
age and  supreme  confidence  in  her 
upturned  face  and  felt  her  courage 
oozing  out  of  every  pore  in  her  body 
and  welling  up  thru  me,  I  vowed  to 
myself  then  and  there  that  I  would 
save  her  and  marry  her,  tho  all  the 
chasms  of  the  world  should  yawn 
below  or  between  us. 

"With  the  coming  of  that  feeling  of 
love  and  divine  purpose  all  thought 
of  fear  left  me.  I  felt  buoyed  up  and 
happy  as  tho  pinioned  on  wings.  I 
forgot  the  deadly  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  suspense.  I  heard  voices 
of  angels  in  my  soul  rather  than  the 
hoarse  roar  of  the  lion  behind  me. 
I  forgot  the  jagged  rocks  far  below. 
I  saw  only  a  radiant  vision  of  happi- 
ness ahead,  and  the  narrow,  rusted 
steel  rail  became  a  shining  pathway 
leading  me  to  it. 

"We  reached  the  hotel  side  in 
safety,  and  when  I  put  Mary  gently 
down  she  didn't  do  a  thing  but  throw 
her  arms  around  my  neck  and  kiss 
me  and  whisper,  'I  love  you,'  in  my 
ear. 

"Then  came  more  surprises  in 
rapid-fire  succession.  I  intended  to 
marry  the  girl,  some  time,  some- 
where, after  there  had  been  intro- 
ductions and  preparations  and  a 
courtship  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  before  I  knew  it  her  father, 
amid  the  excitement,  had  seized  me 
by  the  hand  and  said,  'All  right,  my 
boy,  I  withdraw  my  objections. 
You've  won  her.  She's  yours.'  And 
then  Mary  pulled  me  to  one  side  and 
dragged  me  past  the  crowd,  and  in- 
side of  five  minutes  by  the  watch  we 
were  standing  before  a  preacher 
guest  of  the  hotel  and  being  sworn 
in  as  man  and  wife.  Mary  lost  no 
( time  in  explaining  to  me  that  her 
father,  being  near-sighted  and  ex- 
cited, had  mistaken  me  for  a  guy 
who  had  been  bothering  her  and  im- 
portuning him,  and  that  she  had 
married  me  at  once  so  as  to  escape 
the  other  fellow.  And  as  we  were 
both  sure  we  wanted  each  other,  why 
wait? 

"Sure?  Too  hasty  a  courtship? 
We  lived  ages  in  crossing  that  chasm. 
And  while  we  didn't  know  each 
other's  names,  and  all  that,  we  had 
looked  into  each  other's  souls  in 
those  awful  seconds,  and  each  saw — 
Continued  on  Page  158 
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Better  Sweet  Potatoes 


Can  Be  Made  Important  Source  of  Food 


The  hambone  am  sweet. 
It  Is  mighty  good  to  eat. 

And  possum  sop  am  mighty,  mighty  fine; 
But  give  me,  give  me. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  you  would. 

The  sweet  potato  smiling  on  the  vine. 

jtfB  WOULD  be  better  off  if  more 
)  of  us  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
this  old  plantation  melody,  say  spe- 
cialists of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Sweet  potatoes 
can  be  made  an  important  and  cheap 
source  of  food,  they  say.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  increase  the  acreage  enor- 
mously and  the  adoption  of  better 
methods  of  handling  and  storing 
would  improve  the  product  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  demand  would  be 
greatly  stimulated. 

Storing  sweet  potatoes  always  has 
been  a  more  difficult  problem  than 
producing  them.  A  large  part  of  the 
Southern  crop  is  kept  in  pits  and 
.banks,  with  the  result  that  probably 
30  per  cent  of  the  potatoes  decay, 
and  even  those  which  are  fit  to  put 
on  the  market  do  not  keep  well. 
Moreover,  the  pits  and  banks  cannot 
be  opened  during  wet  or  rainy  weath- 
er without  risk  of  injuring  aU  the 
stock  in  them,  so  that  it  is  nor  un- 
common for  growers  to  be  unable, 
because  of  weather  conditions,  to 
get  out  their  potatoes  at  the  very 
time  the  market  demand  for  them  is 
greatest. 

The  sweet  potato,  however,  is  like 
virtually  all  other  crops,  subject  to 
disease  in  the  field  as  well  as  to  de- 
cay in  storage.  Black  rot,  scurf  and 
soft  rot  are  found  wherever  the  crop 
is  grown.  Stem  rot,  foot  rot  and 
other  diseases  of  minor  importance 
are  severe  only  in  isolated  centers 
and,  with  the  exception  of  foot  rot, 
all  the  diseases  do  more  damage  in 
the  North,  where  the  crop  is  grown 
intensively,  than  in  the  South.  Con- 


trol of  these  diseases  is  important  if 
raising  sweet  potatoes  is  to  be  a 
success. 

Partly  because  of  the  difference  in 
their  ability  to  resist  disease  and 
partly  because  of  market  demands, 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
variety  of  sweet  potatoes  grown.  For 
example.  Yellow  Jerseys,  Big  Stem 
Jerseys,  Nancy  Halls  and  Early  Caro- 
linas  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
stem  rot,  whereas  most  of  the  other 
commercial  varieties  are  more  or  less 
resistant.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Yellow  and  the  Big  Stem  Jerseys, 
which  are  dry  and  mealy  when 
cooked,  suit  the  Northern  consumer 
and  are  the  varieties  commonly  sold 
to  him.  However,  the  markets  of  the 
Central  West  and  West  will  take  the 
semi-moist  varieties  such  as  Nancy 
Hall  and  Dooley  if  they  are  properly 
graded  and  packed.  In  the  South,  a 
moist-fleshed  potato  is  preferred.  A 
knowledge  of  such  facts  is  essential 
to  profitable  marketing  of  the  crop. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  value  of  sweet  potatoes  as  feed 
for  livestock  is  not  yet  generally  un- 
derstood. Three  to  four  bushels  are 
the  equivalent  of  a  bushel  of  corn  for 
hogs  and  in  connection  with  rich 
concentrates  the  potatoes  are  a  good 
feed  for  cattle.  On  light  soils  that 
produce  from  20  to  25  bushels  of 
corn,  the  same  care  and  attention 
will  return  100  to  200  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes.  Finally,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  by  artificial  drying  a  prod- 
uct may  be  obtained  which  will  keep 
as  long  as  is  desired  and,  because  of 
its  reduced  bulk,  may  be  shipped 
long  distances  at  a  comparatively 
low  cost.  Government  experiments 
along  this  line,  however,  have  not 
been  carried  far  enough  as  yet  to 
recommend  drying  on  a  commercial 
scale. 


Preserve  Eggs  for  Winter  Use 


QNE-HALF  of  the  yearly  egg  crop 
Is  produced  before  July  1.  More 
eggs  are  produced  then  than  are  con- 
sumed. Egg  dealers  put  this  surplus 
into  storage  and  sell  when  produc- 
tion is  light.  Cold  storage  is  the 
practical  commercial  way  to  pre- 
serve eggs,  but  for  home  use  other 
satisfactory  methods  can  be  em- 
ployed. One  of  the  most  common  is 
the  "water-glass"  method.  Water- 
glass,  or  sodium  silicate,  is  a  sirupy 
liquid  which  can  be  purchased  at 
drug  stores.  Mix  one  gallon  of  this 
with  nine  gallons  of  water  which  has 
been  previously  boiled.  This  solu- 
tion should  be  placed  in  some  con- 
tainer such  as  a  stone  croek  or  jar. 
The  eggs  can  then  be  put  In  the  solu- 
tion and  used  when  desired.  They 
should  be  stored  in  a  room  which  is 
cool  and  In  which  the  air  is  fresh 
and  sweet.  The  jars  should  be  cov- 
ered to  keep  the  solution  clean  and 
inspected  occasionally  to  see  that 
evaporation  has  not  exposed  the  eggs. 
There  should  be  three  incnes  of  so- 
lution over  the  top  of  the  eggs. 

In  selecting  eggs  too  great  care 
cannot  be  exercised.  Only  clean,  un- 
washed, fresh,  strong-shelled  eggs 
should  be  used.  Infertile  eggs  are 
better  than  those  from  a  flock  where 
male  birds  are  present.  If  possible 
the  eggs  should  be  stored  the  day 
they  are  laid.  If  this  is  impossible, 
they  should  be  candled  and  those 
which  show  effects  of  heat,  incuba- 
'  Uon,  or  which  have  large  air  cells 
should  be  discarded.  Spring-laid 
eggs  are  better  In  quality  and  are 
less  likely  to  be  bad  than  those  pro- 
duced in  summer.  One  gallon  of. 
water-glass  will  make  enough  solu- 
tion for  fifty  dozen  eggs. 

The  cost  of  preserving  eggs  is  ap- 
proximately one  and  one-half  cents 
a  dozen  for  the  water-glass  and 
three  and  one-half  cents  a  dozen  for 
the  container.  The  contaiifer  may 
be  used  year  after  year,  but  the  so- 


lution should  never  be  used  a  sec- 
ond time.  Only  clean,  strong-shelled 
eggs  should  be  used  for  preserving. 
They  should  be  placed  in  the  jar 
with  the  small  end  down.  Any  vessel 
whic  h  is  impervious  to  and  does  not 
corrode  in  water  is  suitable  for  the 
water-glass  solution.  Glazed  earth- 
enware, galvanized  or  wooden  ves- 
sels, are  generally  used.  The  earth- 
enware jar  is  usually  preferable. 

Six  ounces  of  water-glass  will  pre- 
serve forty  eggs.  A  gallon  container 
will  hold  that  number.  For  use,  one 
part  of  water-glass  should  be  stirred 
into  nine  parts  of  boiled  water.  The 
water-glass  may  be  added  to  the 
water  either  before  or  after  it  la 
cooled.  Containers  should  be  scalded 
previous  to  using.  The  solution 
should  be  cool  before  the  eggs  are 
placed  in  it. 

The  vessel  should  be  Just  large 
enough  to  hold  the  eggs  submerged 
two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
solution.  This  will  allow  consider- 
able evaporation  without  exposing 
the  eggs. 

The  container  should  be  covered 
arid  sfbred  in  a  cool  place. 
"  Another  method  of  preserving  eggs 
is  to  coat  them  with  a  commercial 
egg  preservative.  Such  preparations 
close  the  pores  of  the  egg  so  that  air 
and  germs  of  decay  are  excluded  and 
evaporation  is  prevented.  Some  pa- 
tience is  required  to  thoroly  coat  the 
egg,  but  this  is  repaid  by  the  ease 
with  which  the  eggs  can  be  handled, 
as  they  can  be  stored  in  egg  cases. 


Approximately  20  per  cent  of  each 
potato  pared  by  ordinary  household 
methods  is  lost  in  the  process.  The 
loss  includes  much  and  sometimes  all 
of  that  portion  of  the  tuber  contain- 
ing important  soluble  salts.  Pota- 
toes that  are  boiled  and  baked  in 
their  skins  lose  practically  none  of 
their  food  value. 


No  possible  increase  in  milk  price 
can  make  a  poor  cow  pay  a  profit. 


The  Eyes  of  America 

Turned  on  Her  Farmers 


^Z^T  last  the  American  farmer  oc- 
cupies his  rightful  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  world.  Manufac- 
turers, merchants,  bankers  and  city 
dwellers  of  all  kinds  heretofore  have 
taken  their  food  for  granted  and 
have  overlooked  the  man  behind 
the  plow — the  man  who  feeds  them. 

Conditions  today,  are  such  that  the 
■producer  of  foodstuffs  is  recognized 
as  the  mightiest  force — not  only  in 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  but  in  the 
very  existence  of  nations  and  their 
peoples. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  has  shown  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  be  on  a  high  moral 
plane  as  well  as  holding  an  import- 
ant industrial  place  is  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  taken  advantage  of  conditions 
to  extort  unreasonable  prices  from 
his  fellow  Americans.  He  has  pa- 
triotically increased  his  production 
in  order  to  prevent  famine  prices 
instead  of  keeping  production  down 
to  force  prices  up. 

He  has  shamed  the  food  speculator 
— though  unfortunately  his  example 
has  not  been  followed  by  all  manu- 
facturers— particularly  among  the 
makers  of  so-called  luxuries;  though 


many  big  manufacturers  in  this 
country  have  followed  the  farmer's 
lead. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  cases 
among  those  who  have  kept  faith  is 
that  of  the  makers  of  Coca-Cola. 
In  spite  of  the  enormously  high 
price  of  cane  sugar — the  principal  in- 
gredient of  Coca-Cola — and  in  spite 
of  the  higher  cost  of  its  other  in- 
gredients the  Coca-Cola  Company 
have  not  raised  the  price  to  con- 
sumers nor  lowered  the  quality  of 
that  delicious  and  refreshing  bever- 
age one  iota.  Like  the  farmers  they 
have  kept  faith  with  the  people  to 
their  own  cost.  • 

Perhaps  the  lessons  of  fair-dealing 
and  helpfulness  that  the  heads  of 
that  institution  learned  as  boys  on 
the  farm  (for  they  are  products  of 
the  soil)  have  strengthened  them 
to  stand  firm  in  this  crisis.  So  let 
us  remember  that  the  beverage 
Coca-Cola,  known  as  the  National 
Beverage  because  of  its  great  popu- 
larity, has  proved  itself  indeed  na- 
tional by  doing  its  bit  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  living. 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil  t 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  hei 
FREE  Homestead  land*  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap, 
so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
— land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  averaged 
20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.    Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  over  $2  per  bu.  and 
land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Bar- 
ley and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada 
is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

.  The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  increased  acre- 
age into  gram.  There  is  now  a  great  demand  for  farm  laborers 
to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  war.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway 
facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write 
for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON.  112  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois. 
J.  M.  MacLACHLAN,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldf..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Canadian  Government  Agents. 


Makelfour  Stump  Land 
^YieLd  Bicy  Crops 


Clear  it  with  our 
Climax  Stump  Puller.  Simple, 
Strong— pulls  out  the  largest  and  tough- 
est stumps  at  low  cost.  Automatic  ratchet  pawl 
—no  springs  or  traps.   Sweep  can  be  quickly  adjusted 

to  any  lemrth.  Lowdown  pull,  will  not  roll  or  tip  under  heavy  stra.n 
Prices:  $16.95  to  $65.00  f.o.b.  factory  Southern  Mmnesota  Wr.  e 
for  cataloK  showing  this  stump  puller  and  many  other  valuable 
farm  needs.    Mailed  FREE. 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  r^"'-<-  "i 
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I  Want  200 
ional 

[en 


I  have 

openings  ^.^9 
right  now 

for  men  of  ^.^^ 

ability— who  want  »^ 
to  be  something 
better.    If  you  have 
•"fttlck-to-it  iveness" 
— doterm  i  n  ation  to  «uo- 
oeed— a  little  money— I 
will  teach  you  the  best  bust 
nous  now  open  to  young  men, 

A  NATION-WIDE  DEMAND 

Through    national    advertising  I 
have  created  a  nation-wide  demand 
for  my  Standardized  Tire  Kepalr 
Service.     Ki^'ht  now  there  are  at 
least  200  important  centers  where 
autoists  are  demanding  my  service 
nod  cannot  get  it.    I  want  good  men 
for  these  centers.    I  sell  you  a  mach- 
ine to  do  this  work— you  become  Hs 
s,>le  owner.    I  teach  you  either  by 
mail  or  in  my  FH1CE  trainingsohool. 
You  become  an  expert— you  know 
the  construction— the  inner  mechan- 
ism of  the  tire  and  tire  building.  If 
you  have  a  little  selling  ability — 
your  success  Is  assured.  Auto 
owners  will  flock  to  your-plaoeof 
business— they  will  give  you 

S reference  because  they 
now  you  are  a  train* 
ed  man. 

BIG 

PROFITS 

Thero  Is  almost  nolimltT 
to  the  profits.  You  oan  add 
aocessories  to  your  lino  and 
soil  tires  besides  repairing 
them.  I  am  prepared  to 
help  you  do  this.  If  von  v 
see  no  metal  sign  of  the '  Man 
and  Machine**  write  me  per- 
sonally and  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
set  started.    Poa't  delay- 
write  me  today. 

*l.  HAYWOOD.  Pres. 

THE  HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

862  N.  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind.^J 


*'RaoM  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
gated, Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings, Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.   We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 


rofits.  Ask  for  Book 


prol 
No. 


GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 
THE  COWARDS  MFO.  CO., 
045-595  Pilu  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


FREE 

Samples  & 

Roofing  Book  i 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  it 
advancing   like   the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

^Vhy  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now^for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit* 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
669  Union  Building.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
669  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY  MO 

669  Indian.  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bld«  .  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


^Why  Pay  $2.50?  

When  we  give  you  guaranteed  Colonial 
Quality  Paint  for  SI. 35  gallon? 

Colonial  Warehouse  and  Barn  Paint 
85c  gallon. 

Write  for  color  card  today,  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad. 

COLONIAL  LEAD  WORKS. 
5305-07  Woodland  Cle  veland.  Ohio 


If  Overflows  Come,  Replant 

Early  Maturing  Com  Will  Pay 


pREQUENTLY  bottom-lands  are 
flooded  during  May  and  June,  and 
much  of  the  corn  crop  is  lost.  When 
floods  occur  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
June,  the  second  planting  should  be 
made  with  an  early-maturing  variety, 
such  as  one  of  the  following:  Iowa 
Silver  Mine,  Learning  Yellow,  Silver 
King,  100-Day  Bristol,  90-Day  Dent. 
If  the  water  does  not  leave  the  land 
until  July  1,  varieties  that  will  ma- 
ture in  ninety  days  must  be  planted. 
Svch  a  variety  will  be  one  of  the 
following:'  Pride  of  the  North,  Min- 
nesota 23,  North  Dakota  White  Flint, 
Northwestern  Dent,  Rustlers  White 
Dent.  Any  of  these,  and  possibly 
even  earlier  ones,  may  be  obtained 
from  seedsmen  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  or  the  Dakotas.  The  far- 
ther north  the  source  of  seed  the 
earlier  the  crop  will  mature. 

Farmers  who  have  land  subject  to 
serious  overflow  should  provide  seed 
of  one  or  more  of  these  early  varie- 
ties. Should  the  overflow  not  come 
this  year  the  seed  will  keep  for 
three  or  four  years,  if  properly 
stored,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be 
useful.  Altho  the  imported  early- 
maturing  varieties  planted  late  will 
not  make  as  good  crops  as  the  home 
seed,  planted  early,  they  provide  the 
best  means  of  utilizing  overflowed 
lands. 


is  not  too  late  now  to  put  in  tile  to 
dry  out  those  places  along  the  creek 
and  the  spouty  spots  on  the  hillsides. 
This  work  should  be  done  at  once 
so  the  ground  can  be  prepared  for 
planting  late  crops. 

Draining  seepy  spots  on  hillsides 
will  not  only  make  the  soil  pro- 
ductive but  will  aid  in  stopping  ero- 
sion. It  has  been  found  that  the  best 
way  to  drain  these  spots  is  to  lay  the 
tile  around  and  above  them  so  as  to 
intercept  the  seepage  water.  Tile 
laying  always  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  man.  A  great  deal 
of  money  has  been  wasted  by  em- 
ploying a  man  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  first  principles  of  drainage. 
In  general  the  mains  should  follow 
the  lowest  lines  thru  the  fields,  the 
lines  where  surface  water  gathers. 
The  laterals  usually  take  the  direc- 
tion of  natural  surface  drainage  to- 
ward the  mains. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS   is   thoroly  reliable. 


Drainage  of  Wet  Places  Will  Pay 

JNCREASING  the  productive  acre- 
age can  be  accomplished  on  nearly 
every  farm  by  draining  the  wet  spots. 
If  this  work  was  not  done  last  fall  it 


Hens  Paid  Him  Best 
J-JENS  pay  better  than  buildings,  if 
the  experience  of  an  Oklahoma 
man  is  any  criterion.  He  owns  a  brick 
business  building  in  town  and  a  five- 
acre  ranch  stocked  with  400  White 
Leghorn  hens.  The  owner  has  "kept 
books"  on  both  investments. 

The  town  building  cost  the  owner 
$4,000.  The  hens  cost  him  $400.  The 
income  from  the  hens,  according  to 
Mr.  Owens,  is  just  2%  times  that  from 
the  business  building.  He  now  is 
planning  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  White  Leghorn  hens  to  2,000. 


The  Day  of  the  50-cent  Dollar 


"yHERE  is  no  doubt  that  war  prices 
will  prevail  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  period  we  are  at  war  and  for 
some  time  after  the  war  is  over — say 
for  at  least  three  years.  Every  per- 
son may  as  well  make  up  his  mind 
now  as  later  that  if  prices  are  dou- 
bled incomes  should  be  doubled,  in 
order  to  meet  conditions  now  exist- 
ing and  those  that  are  bound  to  come. 
It  is  the  old  story  that  the  dollar  of 
our  daddy  is  only  worth  50  cents  to- 
day, because  we  can  only  get  half  as 
much  for  it. 

If  the  farmer,  who  is  the  backbone 
of  the  country,  should  try  to  get 
along  today  on  the  prices  for  which 
he  sold  products  five  years  ago  he 
would  have  to  quit.  If  the  laborer, 
mechanic,  clerk  or  professional  man 
tried  to  live  on  the  wages,  salary  or 
income  he  had  five  years  ago,  he 
would  find  it  mighty  poor  picking  and 
would  be  unable  to  lay  up  a  cent.  The 
man  who  has  anything  to  sell  must 
get  double  what  he  used  to  get,  go 
backward  or  go  broke. 

We  all  understand  our  own  condi- 
tion better  than  we  do  the  other  fel- 
low's. It  seems  to  the  publisher  that 
he  is  catching  it  harder  than  any- 
body else.  The  cost  of  some  of  the 
materials  used  in  his  business  has 
gone  up  500  per  cent,  and  nothing  is 
less  than  100  per  cent  up.  Paper, 
formerly  the  big  item,  has  more  than 
doubled  in  price,  thru  combination. 
Now  comes  along  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  this:  "We  are  going 
to  raise  the  second-class  postage 
rates  over  300  per  cent." 

This  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back.  More  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  pub- 
lications must  go  out  of  business. 
The  Government  has  been  trying  to 
double  and  triple  the  postal  rates, 
but  in  the  past  has  never  been  able 
to  do  it  on  account  of  public  senti- 
ment being  contrary  to  making  a  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  service  pay 
a  profit.  The  Postoffice  Department 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  run 
at  a  profit,  not  a  loss. 

Competition  in  the  past  has  held 
down  the  subscription  price  of  pub- 


lications, all  out  of  proportion  to 
what  the  publications  furnished  the 
reader.  Many  publishers  have  been 
practically  giving  their  papers  away. 
This  system  of  "clubbing"  and  giving 
papers  away,  no  doubt,  led  Congress 
to  believe  that  publishers  who  could 
give  their  papers  away  or  put  out 
great  big  papers  for  1  cent  a  copy 
could  afford  to  pay  the  Government 
more  for  carrying  their  products. 
There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Anyway,  the  publishers  are  con- 
fronted with  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  postage,  added  to  a 
more  than  100  per  cent  increase  in 
the  price  of  paper,  all  in  the  same 
year. 

This  week  all  the  Chicago  daily 
papers  have  doubled  their  price.  The 
Sunday  papers  have  for  some  time 
been  selling  at  from  7  to  10  cents. 
They  truthfully  state  the  increase  in 
price  is  a  necessity;  otherwise  they 
would  go  out  of  business. 

The  great  institution  of  free  schools 
would  be  of  little  use' to  boys  and 
girls  if,  when  they  arrived  at  man- 
hood or  womanhood,  they  would  be 
unable  to  continue  their  education 
thru  reading.  Information  and  men- 
tal food  are  just  as  essential  to  a 
healthy  community  as  food  and  exer- 
cise for  the  body.  The  position  of 
Congress  seems  inconsistent  when  it 
talks  about  hanging  the  man  who 
puts  up  the  price  of  food,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  deliberately  raises  the 
price  of  printed  matter. 

For  years  .The  Saturday  Blade,  Chi- 
cago Ledger,  The  Farming  Business 
and  my  other  publications  have  been 
trying  to  absorb,  thru  increased  pro- 
duction and  enlarged  business,  the 
increasing  costs.  I  am  sorry  to  state 
we  have  been  making  less  money 
every  year  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  when  we  are  obliged  to  pay  an 
increased  cost  in  second-class  post- 
age we  must  tell  our  millions  of 
readers  and  friends  that  we  have  to 
pass  the  increased  postage  cost  on 
to  them  and  charge  more  for  our 
papers.  We  will  not  do  this  until  we 
are  obliged  to. — [Reprinted  from 
"Mr.  Boyce's  Talks"  in  The  Saturday 
Blade.] 


POSTPAID 


My  Copyrighted  Book  "How  to  Judgs  Engine*" 

tolls  how  high-grade  semi-steel  engines 
are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  how 
common  coal  oil  in  a  WITTEreduccs  power 

cost  65  per  cent.  Writ 
today  and  get  my  "How  ' 
-to-Make-Money" 
folder,  and  latest 
WITTE  Engine 
prices.  Ed. U.Witt 

WITTE  ENGINE~W0RKS 

2 157  Oakland  Avo.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2157  Emplra  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Nugget  in  the  Pile 

Life  is  ahort.  Time's  worth  money. 
All  day's  reading  of  some  farm 
papers  doesn't  net  you  as  much  as 
one  page  of  The  Farm  Journal. 

Result  ?  The  Farm  Journal  is  the  boiled  down,  all 
cream,  chaff -less  farm  paper.  It's  brimful  of  gumption, 
entertaining  reading,  step-saving  ideas  for  Mother:: 
always  plenty  of  good  things  for  the  children.  All 
short,  crisp,  and  quickly  read.  You're  sure  to  like  it. 
$1  for  5  years.  Money  back  any  time.  Send  today 
for  sample  and  your  Free  copy  of  the  191 7  Poor  Richard 
Almanac.  What  is  home  without  The  Farm  Journal? 

The  Farm  Journal 

148  Washington  Square.  Philadelphia 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  AN  Y  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar.  s>ni>a?  BAAtf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlftC  BUUII 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -hand,  936  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  i5i.Gale.burg,  Kansas. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES 
FOR  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

THESE  guaranteed  true  to  name  Ever- 
bearing Strawberry  plants  are  fust 
what  their  name  implies  and  if  set  in 
your  garden  during  the  spring  months  will 
become  thoroughly  rooted  and  will  bear  a 
heavy  crop  of  fine,  big,  red,  deliciously  flavored 
strawberries  all  through  July,  August,  September 
and  until  stopped  by  severe  freezing  weather  in 
late  fall  of  same  year 

Wonderful  Root  System 

The  Everbearing'  varieties 
have  a  much  heavier  root  sys-  ^ 
tem  than  the  common  sorts.  In" 
often  going  into  the  soil  to  the 
distance  of   a  foot  and   a  < 
quarter.  This  gets  the  roots 
down  into  the  moist  soil  and 
enables  the  plants  to  produce 
fine  large  berries  right  along- 
during    hot.    dry  summer 
weather. 

We  are  glad  to  help  intro- 
duce these  valuable  plants,  and 
if  you  will  accept  our  offer  and 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to 
us  at  once,  we  will  have  our 
nursery  send  you  the  DOZEN 
ASSORTED  EVERBEARING 
PLANTS  at  proper  time  for  planting  in  your 
locality,  and  include  with  them  a  plant  of  a 
new  $1,000  variety  for  good  measure  on  the  deal. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 

600  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
I  Inclose  50  cents,  for  which  send  me  The 
Farming  Business  (or  one  year,  and  as  a 
gift,  a  dozen  assorted  Everbearing  Straw- 
berry Plants,  to  be  sent  at  the  proper  tlma 
for  planting  in  my  locality,  and  also  a  plant 
of  a  new  $1,000  variety. 


Name 


Street.   R.    F.  D. 


city   Btats 


* 
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War  and  Farmers'  Enemies 


Continued  From  Page  147 


tion  during  the  growing  period  and 
in  the  proper  application  of  spraying 
lies  the  remedy.  Success  in  spray- 
ing is  to  be  obtained  only  by  careful 
attention  to  two  details — spraying 
must  be  timely  and  must  be  thoroly 
done. 

Owners  of  commercial  orchards 
long  have  recognized  the  importance 
of  spraying,  but  there  are  many 
small  orchards  and  so-called  home 
orchards,  the  owners  of  _ which  either 
have  not  adopted  spraying  methods 
at  all  or  do  not  give  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  work.  The  uncared  for 
condition  of  these  orchards  is  only 
too  often  revealed  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  windfalls  or  the  inferior  con- 
dition of  the  fruit  remaining  upon 
the  trees.  Mrs.  Farmer  who  this 
year  wishes  to  do  her  bit  for  Uncle 
Sam  should  make  it  her  particular 
business  to  see  that  the  number  of 
windfalls  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  the  fruit  is  in  superior  condition 
by  impressing  upon  her  menfolks  the 
necessity  of  careful  and  thoro  spray- 
ing. 

No  single  feature  of  orchard  prac- 
tice yields  so  high  a  percentage  of 
benefit  as  spraying.  Often  it  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  product  sev- 
eral hundred  per  cent.  Every  fruit 
grower,  large  or  small,  has  it  within 
his  power  to  save  his  fruit  from  loss 
by  insects  and  fungus  pests,  and 
thus  add  materially  to  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  nation.  Spraying  now  is 
recognized  by  progressive  growers  as 
an  exceedingly  cheap  form  of  in- 
surance, not  only  protecting  the  fruit 
during  the  growing  season,  but  in- 
suring its  proper  keeping  in  storage. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  described  the 
enemy  which  will  first  attack  the 
farm.  Behind  this  vanguard,  against 
which  the  farmer  must  mobilize  his 
forces  to  protect  the  growing  grain, 
comes  the  enemy  that  attacks  after 
the  grain  has  been  gathered  and 
stored — the  rats  and  mice  and  wee- 
vil— the  heavy  artillery  of  the  foe, 
as  it  were. 

The  grain  weevil  is  responsible  for 
much  loss  in  corn,  beans,  peas  and 
other  crops  saved  for  future  use.  The 
problem  is  to  save  this  loss.  The 
use  of  carbon  bisulphide  will  gen- 
erally kill  the  weevils.  The  method 
is  not  difficult  or  expensive.  Where 
one  has  a  tight  crib  or  bin  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  pour  carbon  disulphide 
in  open  vessels  and  allow  It  to  evapo- 
rate. The  fumes  of  the  gas  will  kill 
the  weevils. 

Rats  and  mice  are  responsible  for 
much  waste  of  stored  grain  and  un- 
protected stores  of  food,  feed  and 
supplies,  of  which  we  expect  to  have 
so  bountiful  a  store  this  year,  will  of- 
fer an  unusual  temptation  to  the  ro- 
dents. 

With  grain  bringing  the  highest 
prices  in  history,  why  should  the 
farmer  grow  great  crops  only  to  let 
the  rats  and  mice  and  weevils  get  it? 
The  danger  here  lies  in  the  fact  that 
few  farmers  have  corner  ibs  and 
other  grain  storehouses  so  con- 
structed that  they  will  keep  out  these 
enemies.  Can't  the  farmer  find  time 
to  rebuild  his  cribs  so  that  not  only 
will  they  be  rat-proof,  but  also  tight 
enough  to  permit  fumigation  for  kill- 
ing the  weevils?  This  can  be  done  at 


little  expense  with  mesh  wire  and 
galvanized  iron  on  any  building  hav- 
ing a  rat-proof  foundation,  say  spe- 
cialists in  rural  engineering  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  thus  explain  the 
method: 

Wire  netting  with  half-inch  meshes 
is  placed  all  around  the  outside  of 
the  building  overlapping  the  founda- 
tion slightly  and  extending  to  a 
height  of  thirty  inches  above  the 
ground  or  floor.  At  the  top  of  the 
wire  a  strip  of  eight-inch  galvanized 
iron  is  nailed  to  the  outside  of  the 
siding.  The  bottom  of  the  galvanized 
iron  is  two  inches  lower  than  the  top 
of  the  wire,  making  a  total  height  for 
the  wire  and  iron  strip  of  thirty-six 
inches.  The  iron  will  halt  any  rats 
that  may  climb  up  the  walls.  The 
rat-proofing  also  must  be  put  along 
the  inside  driveway  of  cribs  so  that 
if  the  doors  are  left  open  rats  still 
will  be  unable  to  enter  the  store- 
rooms. Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
leave  near  the  walls  any  objects  that 
might  enable  rats  to  jump  above  the 
rat-proofing. 

In  buildings  that  cannot  be  made 
ratproof.  trapping  may  be  employed 
advantageously,  according  to  special- 
ists in  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey. The  common  "choke"  traps 
with  wooden  base  and  wooden  bait 
pan  are  recommended  rather  than 
those  having  metal  base  or  pan. 
These  traps  should  be  set  as  lightly 
as  possible.  Oatmeal  usually  is  the 
most  effective  bait.  Pumpkin  and 
sunflower  seeds,  cornmeal,  bits  of 
fish,  or  toasted  cheese  also  may  be 
used.  Poisons,  if  properly  safe- 
guarded, may  be  used  in  buildings 
other  than  dwellings.  In  addition  to 
rat-proofing  measures,  the  elimina- 
tion of  old  outbuildings  and  other  rat 
harbors  is  all-important,  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  above  methods,  and 
affords  the  only  means  of  securing 
permanent  immunity  from  rat  depre- 
dations. But  unless  communities 
take  concerted  action  against  this 
pest,  the  evil  will  soon  recur. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  remedy 
for  all  these  pests  here.  To  fight 
them  successfully  there  must  be 
ability  to  recognize  them,  knowledge 
of  how  to  combat  them.  Few  farm- 
ers are  so  equipped.  To  try  to  fight 
them  without  knowing  how  is  like 
trying  to  destroy  an  enemy  aero- 
plane by  throwing  hand  grenades 
at  it  from  the  air,  like  trying  to  sink 
the  fleet  of  the  foe  by  stabbing  his 
ships  with  a  bayonet.  However,  both 
Federal  and  State  Governments  an- 
nually spend  huge  sums  to  discover 
the  right  ways  of  doing  these  things, 
and  their  experts,  like  the  general 
staff  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  are  pre- 
pared to  pass  this  information  along. 
If  you  would  do  your  share  you  must 
be  the  spy  upon  the  enemy,  the  pa- 
trols that  locate  him  and  report  to 
the  commander  so  that  proper  meth- 
ods of  fighting  him  may  be  planned. 

In  other  words,  if  you  do  not  know 
what  ails  your  crops,  if  you  suspect 
that  the  enemy  has  invaded  your 
farm,  call  into  consultation  your 
County  Agent  if  you  have  one,  get 
into  touch  with  the  State  or  Federal 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  get  the 
advice  of  experts — then  fight  and 
fight  hard. 


Prevent  Dust  With  Drag 


J^UST  in  the  road  largely  is  caused 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ridges 
formed  when  the  roadbed  is  wet 
from  standing  water.  If  the  roadbed 
is  kept  well  crowned  and  smooth 
water  will  run  off.  The  surface  will 
soften  up  some  In  case  of  a  long 
rain,  but  it  will  not  be  nearly  so  bad 
as  when  there  are  ruts  which  hold 
the  water.  The  wheel  of  each  pass- 
ing vehicle  makes  the  rut  a  little 
deeper. 

The  best  way  to  keep  the  roadbed 
smooth  Is  to  run  over  it  with  the  road 
drag.  This  should  be  done  soon  after 
it  rains.    The  soil  is  then  soft  so  It 


can  be  easily  scraped.  Any  projec- 
tions will  be  scraped  off  and  dropped 
into  any  depressions.  The  harrow 
also  lays  the  soil  down  in  layers.  It 
sort  of  plasters  it  down,  which  makes 
a  harder  surface  than  when  the  soil 
is  dumped  onto  the  roadbed.  The 
road  drag  is  the  most  effective  dust 
preventer  except  oiling  the  roads. 


The  decline  in  sheep  production  in 
the  U.  S.  has  gone  hand  In  hand  with 
Increasing  land  values.  There  is 
much  waste  land  that  has  not  gone 
up  In  price  where  sheep  could  be 
profitably  raised. 


ONE  GALLON  OF 
CHEAP  KEROSENE 
WILL  RUN  YOUR 
FORD  CAR  from  30 
to  35  MILES  THE 
"BURN-OIL"  WAY.  It's 
a  miser  for  saving  and  a 
midget  in  cost.  You  go 
just  as  far  for  less  than 
half  as  much. 


andVOUl? 

roRDburnsS 

It  Is  easy  to  attach;  guaranteed  to  run  a  Ford  car  as 
many  or  more  miles  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  as  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline. 
Average  mileage  per  gallon  gasoline  in  Ford  car. .  16 
Average    mHeage    per    gallon,    Burn-Oil  way, 

using  cheap  kerosene  34 

Actual  cost  "BURN-OIL"  Way,  less  than  l-3c  per  mile. 

Price  complete  for  full  attachment  $30.00 

Live  agents  wanted  everywhere.    Address  to-day. 
BURN-OIL  DEVICE  CO.  Inc..         -         .         DEPT.  40.         -         .         PEORIA.  ILLINOIS 


No  new  carburetor  required. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Simple  In  construction. 
Positive  in  operation. 
Lasts  the  life  of  any  car. 
Run  your  Tractor- Fords  on  cheap  Kerosene. 
This  attachment    Insures  your  motor  running 
quiet  and  efficiently. 


cool. 
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Will  You  Let  Us  Send  You  12  of  These 
Beautiful  Perennial  Oriental  Poppy  Plants 
At  Our  Expense?  See  Our  Offer  Below. 

THE  ORIENTAL  POPPY"  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant 
that  will  grow  and  blossom  freely  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  plants  live  over  winter,  out  of  doors, 
and  like  peonies,  the  clumps  grow  larger  and  bloom  more  and 
more  beautifully  each  year.  The  variety  is  rare  as  yet  and  a 
bed  of  them  in  your  garden  will  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  make  you  the  envy  of  your  flower  loving  friends 

The  nursery  which  supplies  these  plants  has 
powa  them  since  they  were  first  introduced  into 
this  country  and  they  have  sold  thousands  of  the 
plants  at  the  price  of  40  cents  per  plant.  The  nursery 
folks  tell  us  that  nearly  every  lady  that  conies  in 
sight  of  their  fields,  when  these  poppies  are  in 
bloom,  invariably  stops  for  some  of  the  flowers  or  to 
inquire  where  plants  can  be  secured  for  setting. 

The  flowers  of  the  ORIENTAL,  POPPY  are  large 
and  of  a  very  pleasing  brilliant  silky  scarlet  red. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion  on  long 
stems  and  unlike  the  ordinary  poppies,  they  keep 
well  for  cut  flowers.  Buds  picked  when  just  begin- 
ning to  show  color,  will  open,  when  stems  are 
placed  into  water,  as  perfectly  as  if  left  on  the  plants. 

The  proper  time  to  transplant  these  poppies  is 
during  the  Spring  months.   The  twelve  plants  we 
wish  to  send  to  you  will  bloom  freely  the  next  season  and  continue 
to  grow  larger  and  to  bloom  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by. 

We  would  like  to  instruct  our  nursery  to  send  you  these  twelve 
selected  Oriental  Poppy  plants  at  the  proper  time  and  if  you  will 
accept  our  offer  and  fill  out  the  coupon  and  return  to  us  at  once, 
we  will  have  them  include  with  the  poppy  plants  a  beautiful 
COLUMBINE,  as  good  measure  on  the  deal. 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
I  Inclose  50  cents,  for  which  send  me  The  Farming  Business  for  one  year,  and 
as  a  girt  12  Perennial  Oriental  Poppy  Plants  and  One  Columbine. 

Name   

Street,  R.  P.  D  

City   State  .*. . 


THE  advertisements  you  see  in  The 
Farming  Business  are  those  of  good 
reliable  concerns  who  would  like  to  do 
business  with  you.  You  can  feel  per- 
fectly safe  in  dealing  with  them. 
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CLASSIFIED 

WAMT  A  f)S  will  sell  your 
^Tll^  M  jn.M-T>J  products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else: 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

the  cost  ;rer6cwrerK-°nr0d, 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE.  TO  BoVc^o:: 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


LUMBER  FOR  SAM, 

FROM  THE  WRECKED  ARMOUR  ELE- 
vator,  Chicago,  Illinois,  several  million  feet  of 
No.  1  Hemlock  and  Pine  lumber,  thoroughly 
dried  and  in  good  condition;  equally  as  good 
as  new  lumber  and  at  much  lower  price?. 

Nails  have  been  removed,  ends  trimmid; 
lumber  is  sound  and  very  good  stock  In  sizes 
of  2x4.  2x6,  2x8  and  2x10,  in  lengths  from 
3  to  18  feet;  different  lengths  and  sizes  suited 
in  different  piles.  Also,  timbers  of  different 
sizes  and  lengths;  can  be  loaded  on  cars  or 
wagons. 

This  stock  is  bright  and  thoroughly  dried 
and  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
several  years.  For  further  Information  and 
prices  address  O.  Quarnstrom,  1102  N.  Clark 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  


1 1  I  I.P  WANTED 

FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Wars 
mean  hundreds  vacancies.  Common  sense 
education  sufficient.  Write  Immediately  for 
list  positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin  In- 
stitute,   Dept.   C  117.   Rochester,   N.  Y.  

LEARN""  TELEGRAPHY  —  PLEASANT 
work — big  salary — strong  demand — write  for 
catalogue.  Barry's  Telegraph  Institute,  Mln- 
.neapolls.  Minn.  

NATIONAL  DETECTIVE  AGENCY  WANTS 
young  man  in  each  county  to  learn  and  do 
detective  work.  Write,  P.  O.  Box  867,  Pltts- 
b u r gh.  Pa.   


AGENTS  WANTED 
AUTOMOBILE  FREE  AND  BIG  COMMIS- 
sion  paid  to  agents  for  introducing  fast  sell- 
ing summer  line  of  Concentrated  Pure  Fri^t 
Drinks.  New,  novel,  delicious.  Enormous  cre- 
mand.  Make  $6  to  $8  daily.  Territory  going 
fast.  Write  American  Products  Co.,  5760  3rd 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple  and   full    layout   free.   Write   quick.  La- 

casslan  Co..  Dept.   22,  St.   Louis,  Mo.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

IMPROVED  FARM  FOR  SALE — 160  ACRES 
— 110  acres  in  cultivation,  50  acres  wood  pas- 
ture. Worth  $120.00  per  acre,  for  $90.00  per 
acre.  Good,  large  bank  barn,  good  house,  new 
crib,  granary  and  garage.  Well  fenced,  mostly 
cement  posts.  1%  miles  from  Macy,  Miami 
County,  Indiana;  14  miles  from  Peru  and  12 
miles  from  Rochester,  on  main  gravel  road 
from  Peru  to  Rochester.  Gravel  road  to  Macy. 
Liberal  terms.  Apply  to  Louis  Feder,  care 
Johnson  &  Levy,  4th  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  

40  ACRES.  ABOUT  ONE  MILE  SOUTH  OF 
Traverse  City.  Mich.  Excellent  for  fruit  and 
general  farming.  Sacrifice  for  quick  sale, 
price  $1,600.  Owner  Frank  Justeson,  425  W. 
Alexandrine  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WESTERN  CANADA  FARMS  WITH  GROW- 
lng  crops  and  live  stock,  easy  terms,  catalogue 
free.  Dominion  Farm  Exchange,  Winnipeg, 
Canada. 


IMPROVED  FARMS  AND  WILD  LANDS 
running  from  $5  per  acre  up  to  $25.  Also  good 
homesteads  to  be  had.  Free  information. 
G.  A.  Sandberg,  Grygla,  Minn. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  state  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  26 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St-  Paul.  Minn.  


SOUTHERN  LAND  FOR  SALE 

PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  IN  VAL- 
ley  of  Virginia,  5  and  10  acre  tracts  $250  and 
up.  Good  fruit  and  farming  country.  Send 
for  literature  now.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr.  Agt. 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  365  Arcade  Bldg..  Roanoke.  Va. 


FARMS  WANTED 
WANTED,    TO   HEAR   FROM   OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved    land    for    sale.     O.  O. 
Mattson,  2970  Cedar  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R,  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.  ,  


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 
FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 
Grown  in  the  open  field,  strong  and  hardy, 
will  make  heads  from  two  to  three  weeks 
ahead  of  hot  house  grown  plants.  Price:  500 
for  $1.25;  1,000  for  $2.25,  postpaid.  By  ex- 
press. 1,000  to  4,000  for  $1.50;  5,000  to  9,000 
for  $1.25;  10,000  and  over  for  $1.00  per  1,000. 
Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Dept.  54,  Albany,  Ga., 
and  Piedmont.  S.  C 


PORTO  RICO,  PUMPKIN  YAM,  NANCY 
Hall,  Triumph,  sweet  potato  plants.  Bermuda 
onions,  tomatoes,  sweet  peppers,  head  lettuce; 
strong  hardy  plants;  safe  delivery  and  satis- 
i  nn  °"  ,Sua,ra2teed.\  Prices,  all  varieties,  $2.00 
1.000.    C.  B.  Sewell.  Brundage.  Texas 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  JERSEY  &  CHARLES- 
ton  Wakefields,  also  Stone  &  Globe  tomato 
plants,  $1.25  thousand,  immediate  shipment 
Coleman  Plant  Co.,  Tirum,  <:» 


REAL  ESTATE 
PROFIT  MAKING  FARM  LOCATIONS  IN 
the  South,  with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best 
opportunities  for  livestock,  dairying,  general 
or  special  farming.  Healthful  and  most  pro- 
ductive climate,  school  facilities.  Facts  prove 
Southern  lands  are  most  profitable  in  country. 
Printed  matter  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards, 
Commissioner,  Room  159,  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington.  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE 

BULL  TRACTOR.  PLOWED  ONLY  TEN 
acres,  Newell-Sanders  26-inch  convertible 
disc  gang.  First  check  $575.00  gets  outfit. 
Reason  for  selling  have  sold  farm,  J.  E. 
Awbrey,  Leesburg,  Ala, 


Needlework  Department 

Two  Dainty  Baby  Bibs 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 


^HESE  dainty  bibs  make  very  prac- 
tical and  pleasing  gifts  for  the 
new  baby.    They  are  not  expensive, 
are  simple  and  easily  laundered. 

They  are  made  of  one  linen  hand- 
kerchief having  a  narrow  hem- 
stitched hem.  Cut  this  diagonally 
thru  the  center.  Along  the  cut  edge 
turn  the  points  together,  and  at  the 
center   crease   and   cut  downward 


tie  work  on  each  of  these  bibs,  but 
what  is  there  should  be  done  neatly 
and  with  careful  attention  in  the 
placing  of  each  stitch. 

For  the  second  bib  stamp  the 
initial  directly  in  the  center  between 
the  hems,  and  around  this  a  conven- 
tional design  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  work  is  the  same  as  for  the  up- 
per bib. 

Ttoo  and  a  half  yards  of  narrow 


until  the  small  points  reach  an  inch 
from  the  hem  when  turned.  Press 
the  points  into  place  and  hem  the 
cut  edges  neatly  by  hand,  turning  the 
hem  as  the  points  turn. 

The  upper  bib  is  daintily  embroid- 
ered in  a  conventional  design.  This 
French  embroidery  is  done  with  6- 
strand  mercerized  embroidery  cotton, 
of  which  two  threads  are  used  in 
the  needle  at  once.  As  the  padding 
is  slight,  use  the  same  threads  as 
for  the  covering.    There  is  very  lit- 


valenciennes  lace  are  used  to  finish 
the  two  bibs. 

A  small  pearl  button  and  embroid- 
ered loop  make  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  fastening  these  dainty  bibs. 

A  medium  sized  dress  shield  makes 
a  splendid  shield  for  these  sheer 
bibs.  Cut  the  shield  in  half  and  bind 
the  top  with  narrow  white  tape,  tack 
to  the  back  of  bib.  This  is  easily  re- 
moved for  laundering,  and  the 
straight  piece  can  be  made  as  fresh 
and  sweet  as  new  for  each  wearing. 


Making  a  Warm  Comfort 


YyHERE  a  warm  comfort  is  needed 
for  a  cold  room,  try  the  follow- 
ing: Purchase  a  pair  of  light-weight 
flannelette  blankets,  with  blue  or 
pink  border,  and  stitch  two  cheese- 
cloth covers  of  the  same  size.  Be- 
tween these  cheesecloth  covers,  lay 
a  suitable  thickness  of  soft,  fresh, 
white  cotton  batting.  Baste  length- 
wise with  a  stout,  cotton  thread. 
Use  a  small-sized  darning  needle. 
Let  the  basting  be  rather  finely  done 
and  in  lengthwise  rows,  three  inches 
apart.  This  can  be  quickly  accom- 
plished. It  is  not  necessary  to  put 
on  a  frame,  as  the  covering  can  be 
laid  on  a  large  table  and  fastened  in 
this  manner. 

Now,  lay  the  lining  between  the 
gray  blankets.   Buttonhole  the  edges 


together  and  tie  with  the  same  color 
silkaline  as  the  border.  Or,  some 
people  prefer  merely  to  baste  the 
edges  together  and  to  tack  rather  far 
apart,  so  that  when  the  "comfort" 
needs  washing  it  can  be  untacked 
and  the  outside  blanket  washed  with- 
out wetting  the  batting.  This  keeps 
it  much  lighter  and  softer. 

Where  an  old,  woolen  blanket  has 
beco~me  thin  and  ragged,  it  should  be 
repaired  in  the  broken  parts  by 
stitching  on  material  of  the  same 
weight.  Do  not  turn  in  the  edges, 
as  this  will  make  a  ridge.  Procure 
fast-colored  sateen  or  silkoline,  mak- 
ing a  double  ruffle  for  the  edge. 
Have  both  lining  and  top  alike  and 
tie  with  a  color  which  will  harmon- 
ize. This  will  make  a  light  and  very 
warm  as  well  as  attractive  coverlid. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  mugazlne,  "Investing 
tor  Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  is 
the  only  progressive  financial  journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  In  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W,  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventus  to   sell    their    Inventions.     Victor  J. 

vans  &  Co..  82  4  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


FOuus 

WANTED— TO  BUY  HAMS,  3  YEARS  OLD; 
state  price.  H.  H..  care  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness.  500  No.   Dearborn  St..   Chicago.   , 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CARBON.  MOTORISTS'  GREATEST  EN- 
emy.  Our  famous  lubricant  carbon  remover 
makes  and  keeps  your  engine  clean  as  a 
watch.  No  need  to  take  down  when  applying. 
Postal  brings  full  particulars.  Wagner  Bros. 
Co.,  Hancock,  Mich. 


LEARN  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  BEAUTY 
preparation.  Save  money.  Sell  to  others.  In- 
struction 25  cents.  Address  W.  J.  Burden 
Mailing  Co.,  Box  39,  James  Island,  S.  C. 
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RHODE   ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  ROSE  AND 
single-comb  eggs,  $5  per  100;  also  some  spe- 
cial matings  at  $2  per  setting.    P.  G.  Flesel- 

man,  Box  1,  Hickman,  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS 

QUALITY  BLACK  ORPINGTONS,  RHODE 
Island  Reds,  Winners,  Heavy  Layers,  $1.50 
per  15.  Every  egg  guaranteed  fertile.  Maurice 
Smith,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  WINNERS  — 
Heavy  winter  layers,  mating  list  free,  Maurice 
Smith.  Box  W.  Sandwich,  Illinois.  


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BRED  TO  LAY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hatching  eggs,  circulars  free.    Harry  Jordahl, 

Buffalo  Center.  Iowa. 


II A  BY  CHICKS 

EGGS  AND  BABY  CHIX — TWENTY  LEAD- 
lng  varieties.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log free.  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  Box  X,  Lan- 
caster,  Mo.  

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell.  Ind.  .  


LAKENVELDERS 

LAKENVELDERS.  MOST  BEAUTY  AND 
wonderful  layers  known.  Circulars  free.  Dr. 
R.   B.    Thomas,   Martinsville,  Ind.  


EGGS 

CONGDON'S  BARRED  ROCKS.  EGGS 
from  choice  pens  $2.00  per  15.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  A.  Congdon,  Box  406.  Waterman.  Illinois. 


Out  West  Stories 

Continued  From  Page  154 


well,  anyway,  we  felt  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted. 

"Her  father,  the  rich  old  guy,  got 
mad  when  he  saw  the  mistake  he  had 
made,  and  disinherited  her,  and  she 
learned  rope-walking,  and  we  trav- 
eled together  on  the  road  for  years. 
Then  he  repented,  left  her  a  wad, 
and  we  quit  the  road  and  settled 
down.  Now  isn't  that  some — Ah! 
There  goes  the  whistle,  and  I  guess 
we're  off  again." 


A  half-hour  or  so  later  the  train 
arrived  at  the  Tavern  and  we  saw, 
coming  down  from  the  hotel,  a  fine 
young  giant  with  a  motherly  little 
old  woman  on  his  arm,  who  waved 
her  handkerchief  to  the  .  story  teller 
in  the  car.  She  looked  as  tho  she 
had  just  stepped  out  of  a  romance, 
and  just  the  woman  to  trust  a  man — 
a  true  man — with  her  life,  and- then 
marry  him  before  he  could  bat  an 
eye. 


SELL— 

EJTCHAJVGE— 
BV7- 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

EASILY— 

QXJlCKJLy— 

CHEAYLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy— just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
the  information.  We  will  prepare 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
vise you  of  the  charge.  Address 
your  letter  to 

W. 


!!!> 


D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
500-514  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Cold  Pack  Easiest  and  Best 

Housewife  May  Learn  Method  Here 

AS  THE  canning  season  approaches 
the  farmer's  wife  who  intends  to 


do  her  share  by  canning  everything 
possible  will  be  deciding  whether  she 
should  use  the  cold  or  hot  pack 
method.  The  cold  pack  is  the  eas- 
iest and  best  under  average  condi- 
tions. Any  jar  used  in  hot  pack  can- 
ning may  be  used  in  the  cold  pack, 
and  the  product  can  be  cooked  in  any 
kettle  or  pail  tall  enough  to  hold 
the  jars.  No  preservative  is  needed 
to  keep  the  food. 

One  gTeat  advantage  of  cold  pack 
canning  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  this 
method  any  one  may  can  any  prod- 
uct. Then,  too,  the  products  are  bet- 
ter, canning  is  less  work,  the  work 
is  more  pleasant  and  more  interest- 
ing than  by  the  hot  pack  method, 
and  finally — it  is  the  only  sure  way. 

First  select  sound  products.  Then 
grade  for  ripeness,  size  and  quality, 
so  that  the  entire  pack  will  receive 
the  proper  degree  of  cooking.  Then 
wash  the  products  clean  and  prepare 
them  as  may  be  necessary.  All  vege- 
tables should  be  scalded  and  cold 
dipped.  It  is  not  necessary  to  treat 
fruits  in  this  way,  altho  for  ease 
in  peeling  some  fruits  are  scalded. 
To  scald,  have  ready  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water.  Put  the  product  in  a  wire 
basket  or  lay  on  a  piece  of  cheese- 
cloth or  a  towel,  twist  the  ends  to- 


gether and  let  down  into  the  kettle. 
Have  the  water  boiling  hard  and 
leave  the  product  over  the  fire  so  the 
scalding  will  be  done  quickly.  This 
will  loosen  the  skin  if  necessary,  re- 
duce bulk  and  drive  out  objection- 
able acids.  Plunge  immediately  into 
cold  water,  which  makes  product 
easier  to  handle  and  firms  the  tex- 
ture. 

The  cans,  rubbers  and  tops  should 
be  ready.  They  should  be  clean,  but 
need  not  be  sterilized,  as  they  will 
sterilize  in  the  container.  Pack  the 
product  closely,  but  do  not  crush, 
into  the  jars.  Add  hot  water  for 
vegetables,  hot  water  or  sirup  for 
fruits.  Tomatoes  need  no  water.  Fit 
the  rubber,  put  covers  in  place.  If 
using  screw-top  jars,  screw  cover 
down  until  it  catches.  In  using  vac- 
uum seal  jars,  put  the  cover  on  and 
spring  in  place.  The  spring  will  give 
enough  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape. 
In  using  glass-top  jars,  with  the  pat- 
ent wire  snap,  put  cover  in  place,  the 
wire  over  the  top  and  the  clamp  on. 
The  cover  on  a  glass  jar  must  not  be 
tight.  Pack  in  hot  jars,  fill  with  hot 
liquid,  have  water  hot  when  tray  is 
set  in  and  bring  quickly  to  boil.  Cans 
do  not  need  to  be  full  in  order  to 
keep.  If  the  can  is  closed  before 
cooking,  a  single  spoonful  may  be 
canned  in  a  two-quart  jar  and  the 
product  will  keep  indefinitely. 


Using  the  Odds  and  Ends 


"J^HE  leftovers  of  garments  made  at 
home  and  wearing  apparel  which 
has  passed  its  original  usefulness 
should  be  looked  over  annually. 
Those  garments  in  which  there  is 
still  some  service  left  should  be 
sorted  out  and  given  to  worthy  peo- 
ple or  those  who  will  remodel  them 
occasionally.  Pieces  of  new  cloth 
may  be  utilized  for  piecing  quilts  or 
making  the  homemade  rag  rugs  now 
so  popular.  Sometimes  those  who 
produce  quilts  and  rugs  for  sales  are 
glad  to  buy  such  assortments  for  a 
small  sum  or  to  give  something  in 
exchange  for  them. 

Silk  pieces  can  be  variously  used. 
Some  of  the  newer  styles  of  weaving 
are  truly  artistic.  A  table  cover  re- 
cently seen  by  the  writer  was  woven 
of  black  and  white  rags  with  here 
and  there  a  touch  of  red  in  the  pat- 
tern of  Navajo  blankets.  It  was  very 
effective.  A  long,  old-timey  couch, 
with  a  hijrh  back,  was  protected  from 
the  restless  feet  of  a  family  of  chil- 
dren by  a  blue  and  white  couch 
cover  similarly  woven  and  bright- 
ened with  touches  of  green  and  red. 

The  mottled  effect  considered  so 
desirable  in  a  plain  rug  of  woven 
rags  is  obtained  by  winding  the 
sewed,  white  rags  in  skeins  and  tying 
them  very  tightly  in  two  or  three 
places  with  white  bands  of  heavy 
cotton  or  cotton  rope.  These  bands 
must  be  adjusted  tightly  enough  so 
that  the  dye  will  not  soak  thru  when 
the  skein  is  colored.  After  it  has 
been  rinsed  and  dried,  the  bands  are 
taken  off  and  the  white  beneath 
shouM  be  clear  and  dry. 

|T  SOMETIMES  happens  that  the 
curtains  are  of  a  motley  assort- 
ment on  one  side  of  the  house,  pre- 
senting a  lack  of  uniformity  in  ap- 
pearance which  is  distressing.  The 
curtains  already  in  use  cannot  be 
discarded,  yet  some  of  them  are  be- 
ginning to  break.  Try  the  following. 
It  is  particularly  satisfactory  for  bed- 
rooms: 

Purchase  some  fast-colored  cre- 
tonne with  a  striped  pattern.  Select 
this  of  colors  which  will  harmonize 
with  the  various  rooms.  Take  the 
old,  white  curtains  or  new  lengths  of 
cheap  scrim  or  cheesecloth,  and  turn 
back  a  two  and  a  half-inch  hem.  Cut 
so  this  will  come  Just  below  the 
window  sash.  Now  cut  the  cretonne 
In  lengthwise  strips.  This  will  per- 
mit a  number  of  bands  to  be  got  from 
a  single  length  of  ^oods.  Turn  the 
edg'rs  in  and  baste  smoothly  down 


the  front  and  just  overlapping  the 
hem.  Miter  at  the  front  corner  and 
continue  the  same  finish  across  the 
bottom.  An  eighteen-inch  valance 
at  the  top  of  the  window  of  the  same 
$ilkoline  or  cretonne  will  be  pleas- 
ing. 

Most  curtains  get  worn  on  the 
edge.  This  band  forms  a  reinforce- 
ment which  will  lengthen  the  life  of 
draperies  many  times. 

pAIXT  and  paper  will  rejuvenate 
almost  any  room.  A  low  room 
will  be  given  height  by  a  striped 
paper;  a  high  room  is  lowered  by  a 
deep  border.  Neutral  tints  or  indis- 
tinct patterns  are  less  tiresome  than 
great,  pronounced  figures  and  sprawl- 
ing flowers.  They  make  better  back- 
grounds for  pictures. 

A  very  good  job  of  painting  may 
be  done  by  the  home  worker  if  he  is 
careful  to  sandpaper  down  all  rough- 
nesses first,  and  to  remove  fixtures 
and  handles  so  they  will  not  be 
smeared.  Plenty  of  time  should  be 
left  between  coats  for  the  drying. 

Old,  nondescript  furniture  may 
sometimes  be  refinished  at  home  if 
it  has  been  worthy  of  respect  in  the 
first  place.  If  your  boy's  room  has 
been  furnished  with  ends  and  odds 
from  other  rooms,  do  them  all  over 
in  a  uniform  finish.    It  will  pay. 

*J""HERE  is  nothing  which  gives  a 
home  a  more  restful  appearance 
than  the  dignity  of  uncluttered 
spaces.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  a  house 
in  order  which  is  just  as  full  of  all 
sorts  of  small  wares,  bric-a-brac  and 
fancy  things  as  it  can  be.  In  place 
of  giving  it  a  homey  appearance,  it 
makes  it  stuffy.  Resolve  to  elimin- 
ate from  your  home  the  things  which 
are  neither  useful  nor  beautiful. 
Some  of  them  may  have  associations 
for  which  they  are  kept.  Have  a  box 
in  the  attic  and  put  them  in  that. 
You  will  find  it  much  easier  to  keep 
your  house  tidy. 

'J'HE  question  of  easily  laundered 
spreads  often  perplexes  the 
housewife.  There  comes  an  inex- 
pensive spread  called  dimity.  It  Is 
of  the  seersucker  type  and  does  not 
require  ironing,  and  it  is  but  a  little 
more  work  to  launder  than  a  sheet. 
For  those  who  would  make  an  even 
less  expensive  covering,  the  soft 
quality  of  seersucker  or  a  wide  band 
of  cotton  crepe  may  be  Joined  in  the 
center  by  overhanding  and  neatly 
hemmed  at  both  edges. 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


$ 


94  ™*  N=  BUTTERFLY 
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No.  8  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
tlfc.lme  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  five  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  800  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %Z  down  and  a  year  to  pay 

Patented  One-Piece " 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Bali  Bear- 
ings— Easy  Turn- 


ing —Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


to 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  have  SO  days  FREE  trial  and  seo  for  yourself 

how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  12  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY, 


BAUGH-D0VER  COMPANY,  2208 Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  IIL 

Also  Manufacturer*  of  J'bmin^Dover  ''Square  Turn"  Farm  Tractors 


187,04 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  82  Weeks  187,048  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREI 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


lone  Scout 
Indian 


SECOND  DEGREI 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  it  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  ail.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name.  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  incorporated  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  In  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Bcout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25,  1916. 
I  The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  for  all  wide-awake, 
I  ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide, including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization in  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  In  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  if  It  Is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  Is:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing;  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  Is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  in  which  instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.    "Lone  Scout"  Is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates.   25  cents  four  months,   75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  In  his  Scout  work  he  Is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate   Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of,  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.     A  mem- 
ber In  this  Lodge  Is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Polo,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  It  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


'  CUT  OUT  HERE'*"""""""""""'"" 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  D 

CHIEF  TOTEM.  500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Date  1917 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pieage, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name   Age. 

(Town   State.... 

St.  No.,  P.  O.,  or  R.  F.  D  


"T\0N'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertise- 
^  ments  you  read  in  The  Farming  Business. 
We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


$1195 


F.  o.b. 
Racine 


Mitchell  Junior— a  40  h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


$1460 


P.o.  b. 
Racine 


7-Passenger — 48-Horsepo  wer 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


Trust  John  W.  Bate 

To  Build  a  C<  -  \<*  You  Want  It 


The  latest  Mitchells  will  show  you  that 
John  W.  Bate  is  a  master  at  building 
cars. 

You  have  never,  at  any  price,  seen  a  car 
so  complete.  You  have  never  seen  such 
luxury,  so  much  over-strength,  at  any- 
where near  our  price. 

How  Mr.  Bate  Works 

Mr.  Bate,  the  great  efficiency  expert,  has 
spent  14  years  on  Mitchells.  The  latest 
Mitchell  is  his  19th  model.  It  is  the  final 
result  of  700  improvements. 

But  he  started  by  building  this  model 
plant,  which  now  covers  45  acres.  He 
spent  millions  of  dollars  to  build  and  equip 
it  to  build  this  one  type  economically. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  could  a  car 
like  the  Mitchell  be  built  at  the  Mitchell 
cost.  His  methods  will  save  us  on  this 
year's  output  about  $4,000,000. 

It  is  that  saving  which  pays  for  all  the 
Mitchell  extras,  and  gives  men  these 
matchless  cars. 

31  Extra  Features 

There  are  31  features  in  the  Mitchell 
which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  Things  like  a 
power  tire  pump,  reversible  headlights, 
dashboard  engine  primer,  ball-bearing 
steering  gear. 

There  is  more  beauty  and  luxury  than 


was  ever  before  combined  in  a  modest- 
priced  car.  The  reason  is,  we  build  our 
own  bodies.  And  all  we  save  goes  into 
this  extra  luxury. 

And  no  other  car  has  Bate  cantilever 
springs.  They  make  the  Mitchell  ride 
like  an  aeroplane.  In  two  years'  use,  on 
many  thousand  cars,  not  one  of  these 
springs  has  broken. 

100%  Over-Strength 

But  the  chief  Mitchell  extra  is  double 
strength  in  every  vital  part.  In  the  past 
three  years  we  have  doubled  our  margins 
of  safety.  We  are  making  the  Mitchell  a 
lifetime  car.  Three  of  these  cars  have 
already  run  over  200,000  miles  each.  That's 
40  years  of  ordinary  service. 

Over  440  parts  are  built  of  toughened 
steel.     All  safety  parts  are  vastly  over- 


TWO  SIZES 

TVTir^li  a11  —  a  roomy,  7-passenger  Six, 
IVllllIieil  -with  127-inch  wheelbase  and 
a  highly-developed  48  -horsepo  we  r  motor. 

Price  $1460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  Junior-^Srune^ 

with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40-horse- 
power  motor — %-incii  smaller  bore. 

Price  $1195   f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  six  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert- 
ible bodies.    Also  new  Club  Roadster. 


size.  All  parts  which  get  a  major  strain 
are  built  of  Chrome -Vanadium. 

In  these  days  of  high  steel  prices,  any 
car  which  is  built  this  way  is  either  rare 

or  costly. 

Everything  You  Want 

Mr.  Bate  has  worked  14  years  to  com- 
bine in  Mitchells  everything  you  want. 
He  spent  one  year  in  Europe,  to  glean  the 
best  ideas  from  there. 

Before  designing  this  year's  Mitchells, 
his  artists  and  experts  examined  257  new 
models.  So  all  the  known  attractions  are 
combined  in  these- Mitchell  cars. 

One  Size,  $1195 

The  smaller  Mitchell — Mitchell  Junior — 
costs  only  $1150.  Yet  it  is  a  powerful 
Six,  with  a  120-inch  wheelbase.  You 
never  saw  such  -value  in  a  car  around  this 
price. 

But  the  larger  Mitchell  offers  special 
value.  See  both  sizes.  See  the  extra 
features,  the  extra  beauty  and  the  extra 
strength.  You  will  want  a  Bate-built 
Mitchell  then  for  the  car  you  buy  to 
keep. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  Mitchell 
dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


/ 
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"DOING   THEIR  BIT" 

W.  D.   BOYCE  COMPANY,   PUBLISHER,   CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Why  Lose  These  Millions  Every  Year? 

Tuberculosis  in  Hogs  Rasily  Prevented,  but  Disease  Is  Gaining 


DO  YOU  know  that  9  per  cent  of  the  hogs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  supervision  last 
year  were  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  in  some 
degree?  Do  you  know  that  in  some  localities,  espe- 
cially the  dairying  sections,  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  hogs  slaughtered — one  out  of  every  four — 
had  the  disease?  These  are  official  figures  and  so 
serious  has  the  disease  become  in  some  localities 
that  hog  buyers  for  packing  houses  are  avoiding 
regions  where  the  hogs  are  known  to  be  infected, 
and  some  packers  already  are  buying  hogs  subject 
to  post-mortem  inspection,  with  the  loss  for  tuber- 
cular hogs  falling  upon  the  feeder. 

The  loss  from  tuberculosis   in    hogs  annually 
mounts  into  the  millions  and  the  disease  appears 
to  be  increasing. 
Yet  

Extermination  of  tuberculosis  is  practicable  and 
relatively  easy,  and  the  farmer  who  does  not  want 
to  find  some  of  his  offerings  rejected  because  they 
are  tubercular  or  to  be  compelled  to  accept  a  lower 
price  for  his  hogs  will  find  that  taking  steps  to 
eradicate  the  possibility  of  disease  in  his  herd  will 
pay  in  dollars  and  cents — and  pay  big. 

The  two  principal  ways  of  preventing  hog»  from 
becoming  tubercular  are  by  keeping  them  away 
from  tubercular  cattle,  and  by  cooking  or  pasteur- 
izing all  skimmilk  and  cooking  all  garbage  before 
it  is  fed  to  the  hogs. 

On  dairy  farms,  unless  the  cattle  have  been  tuber- 
culin tested  and  are  known  to  be  free  from  disease, 
hogs  should  never  be  permitted  to  follow  the  dairy 
cattle  or  to  drink  raw  milk.  In  any  event,  it  is 
safer  to  cook  skimmilk  or  buttermilk  or  to  pas- 
teurize it.  That  raw  milk  from  tubercular  cows 
will  convey  the  disease  to  hogs  is  fully  established 
by  adequate  te6ts.  Raw  milk  of  any  kind  from  a 
creamery  is  particularly  dangerous  for  hogs,  be- 
cause if  there  is  but  one  tubercular  herd  on  the 
creamery  route,  the  milk  from  this  herd  may  affect 
all  the  skimmilk  collected  at  the  factory.  This 
explains  why  tuberculosis  is  most  common  in  hogs 


Demand  for  Hogs  Keen 

DISEASE,  such  as  cholera,  has  been  tak- 
ing a  smaller  toll  the  past  season  than 
in  recent  years;  more  pure-bred  and 
high-grade  hogs  are  available  than  ever  be- 
fore; prices  of  hogs  are  now  past  the  16  cent 
level ;  demand  for  pork  for  home  consumption 
and  for  export  is  keen.  All  of  which  means 
that  the  farmer  who  does  not  raise  hogs  is 
losing  a  chance  to  serve  the  country  and  at 
the  same  time  expand  a  profitable  phase  of 
farming. — U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


in  dairy  regions  where  milk  is  taken  to  a  central 
creamery  and  raw  skimmilk  brought  back  to  the 
farm  from  the  general  stock. 

The  droppings  of  tubercular  cattle  also  convey 
the  germs  to  hogs  which  are  permitted  to  follow 
them.  For  this  reason  hogs  should  be  kept  out  of 
cow  lots.  On  the  other  hand,  hogs  can  follow 
steers  with  comparatively  little  danger.  Steers  are 
not  kapt  indoors  as  much  as  dairy  cattle  and  com- 
monly are  sold  before  they  are  old  enough  for  the 
disease  to  develop  to  the  point  where  it  spreads 
germs  thru  the  droppings. 

Raw  garbage,  especially  garbage  collected  from 
cities,  may  carry  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  and 
infect  hogs  to  which  it  is  fed.  The  germs  in  such 
garbage  will  be  rendered  harmless  if  the  garbage 
is  cooked  before  it  is  fed.  Such  garbage,  if  it  has 
not  reached  the  putrefactive  stage,  is  admirable 
for  feeding  purposes,  provided  the  containers  are 
kept  always  clean.  Piggeries,  where  sterilized  gar- 
bage is  prepared  and  fed,  should  be  so  constructed 
that  they  may  be  readily  cleansed. 

•No  hog  should  be  permitted  to  eat  carrion,  such 
as  dead  chickens  or  other  animals,  or  to  eat  raw 


offal  from  slaughter  houses  or  farm  butchering. 
All  slaughterhouse  waste  before  being  fed  should 
be  thoroly  cooked,  as  this  will  kill  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases.  Careful  investi- 
gation shows  that  slaughterhouse  tankage  does 
not  spread  the  disease,  as  the  preparation  of  this 
tankage  involves  thoro  sterilization  by  heat. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  no  person  affected  with 
tuberculosis  should  be  permitted  to  work  among 
hogs  and  that  hogs,  like  other  animals,  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  withstanding  this  disease 
if  given  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  and 
provided  with  quarters  that  are  kept  in  a 
sanitary  condition.     Filth   is  a  disease  breeder. 

Where  reports  from  slaughter  houses  or  other 
tests  indicate  that  a  herd  is  tubercular,  the  owner 
should  at  once  get  rid  of  his  entire  herd  and,  after 
thoroly  disinfecting  the  premises,  introduce  new 
breeding  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  newly  pur- 
chased hogs  should  not  be  introduced  into  a  herd 
known  to  be  free  from  the  disease  until  they  have 
been  tuberculin  tested.  The  intradermal  method 
of  applying  tuberculin  tests  has  been  tried  on  hogs 
and  has  given  excellent  results.  Unfortunately,  few 
hogs  with  the  disease  show  the  presence  of  tuber- 
culosis by  outward  symptoms.  In  fact,  in  slaughter 
houses  many  hogs  which  were  found  on  post- 
mortem examination  to  be  tubercular  6eemed  to 
be  the  finest  animals  in  the  droves.  As  tubercu- 
losis frequently  attacks  the  hogs  on  a  farm  where 
there  are  tubercular  cattle,  the  tuberculin  test 
should  be  applied  to  all  the  cattle  on  the  place,  and 
all  tuberculous  animals  among  them  should  be  iso- 
lated or  destroyed  at  the  time  of  disposing  of  the 
hogs. 

A  farm  may  be  stocked  rapidly  with  healthy  swine 
after  the  total  slaughter  of  a  tuberculous  lot.  The 
early  age  at  which  the  sow  may  be  bred,  her  ca- 
pacity for  breeding  twice  a  year,  and  the  plural 
number  of  her  offspring  are  forceful  arguments  for 
the  total  destruction  of  every  diseased  drove  of 
hogs  and  the  breeding  up  in  clean,  healthy  quarters 
of  a  sound,  healthy  drove  in  its  stead. 


Now  That  the  Corn  Is  in  the  Ground 

Start  to  Kill  the  Weeds  and  Conserve  Moisture  Around  the  Plants 


CULTIVATION  should  not  be  delayed  in  the 
torn  until  the  field  looks  weedy.  Only  a  little 
stirring  of  the  soil  is  required  to  kill  weeds 
immediately  after  they  germinate  and  before  they 
have  used  much  soil  moisture,  but  to  destroy  weeds 
that  are  well  rooted  the  soil  must  be  worked 
deeply  and  thoroly.  Such  deep  cultivation  not  only 
means  more  labor,  but  it  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  breaking  and  destroying  many  corn  roots. 

If  corn  land  has  been  properly  prepared,  deep 
cultivation  is  not  advisable.  It  should  never  be 
done  close  to  the  plants  after  they  are  a  foot  high, 
as  much  harm  would  be  done  by  breaking  the  roots. 

To  get  an  early  start  of  the  weeds,  in  many  sec- 
tions or  in  seasons  when  seed  germinates  slowly,  it 
is  advisable  to  harrow  once  or  twice  or  otherwise 
to  cultivate  the  field  before  corn  comes  up.  Lim- 
ited moisture  makes  thin  stands  necessary,  and  it  is 
poor  management  to  permit  grass  and  weeds  to  rob 
the  corn  of  this  moisture. 

Aside  from  destroying  weeds,  timely  cultivation 
is  beneficial  in  preventing  the  loss  of  moisture  by 
evaporation  and  also  in  hastening  the  warming  of 
the  soil.  The  loss  of  soil  moisture  by  evaporation 
continues  much  longer  from  a  compact,  damp  sur- 
face than  from  a  loose,  dry  surface,  and  the  evap- 
oration tends  to  keep  the  soil  cold. 

In  Northern  localities  and  at  high  altitudes  the 
conservation  of  heat  frequently  is  as  important  as 
the  conservation  of  moisture.  Luckily,  both  heat 
and  moisture  may  be  conserved  by  good,  timely  cul- 
tivation. Heat  is  wasted  in  evaporating  or  wasting 
soil  moisture.  Making  the  surface  loose  and  dry 
Baves  both  soil  heat  and  soil  moisture. 

Cultivating  after  heavy  rains  is  a  good  practice. 
To  be  most  effective  the  cultivating  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  surface  is  dry  enough  to  work  well. 
If  the  soil  is  permitted  to  dry  until  it  breaks  up 
cloddy,  much  moisture  will  be  lost,  a  good  mulch 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  harm  is  more  likely  to  be 
done  to  the  corn  roots.  As  long  as  rapid  evapora- 
tion is  taking  place,  the  surface  will  remain  cold 
and  the  growth  of  the  corn  will  be  slow.  In  order 
to  cover  large  areas  quickly,  cultivators  which 
work  two  or  more  rows  arc  a  great  advantage. 

The  number  of  cultivations  necessary  and  the  best 
time  for  them  depend  upon  weather  and  soil  condi- 
tions. Weeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow,  and 
a  mellow  surface  should  be  maintained.  In  some 
seasons  this  may  be  effectually  accomplished  with 
one  or  two  cultivations;  in  other  seasons  from  four 
to  six  cultivations  may  be  necessary. 

Nothing  can  be  gained  by  continuing  cultivation 


in  cornfields  free  from  weeds  and  in  which  the  soil 
surface  is  mellow.  When  the  surface  is  sufficiently 
loose  and  dry  to  reduce  evaporation,  is  open  enough 
to  prevent  run-off,  and  no  weeds  are  starting,  a 
cultivation  could  do  no  good  and  if  carelessly  per- 
formed would  do  injury  to  the  corn. 

Corn  should  be  cultivated  only  when  one  or  more 
objects  will  be  accomplished  by  the  cultivation  and 
when  the  total  effects  will  be  more  beneficial  than 
injurious.    The  beneficial  effects  of  cultivation  are: 

Preventing  weeds  from  robbing  the  corn  of  soil 
moisture  and  fertility. 


FEW  people  in  this  country  realize  that  prior 
to  this  great  world  war  German  financiers 
were  getting  a  strangle-hold  on  the  business 
of  the  United  States  thru  their  great  banks  and 
financial  institutions.  They  were  quietly  securing 
control  of  many  of  the  railroads  and  big  corpora- 
tions, and  far-seeing  Americans  began  to  get  un- 
easy, as  there  were  only  a  few  groups  of  bankers 
in  the  United  States  opposing  the  German  bankers, 
who  were  investing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
much  of  it  German  money,  in  order  to  ultimately 
control  the  business  of  this  country. 

Few  people  know  that  the  constitution  of  Ger- 
many leaves  the  foreign  policy  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Kaiser.  The 
German  people,  tho  represented  in  the  Reichstag 
and  the  Bundersrath,  which  correspond  to  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  say  about  the  foreign  policy  of  their 
government,  and  while  parties  may  come  and  go  in 
control  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany,  the  same 
strong  foreign  policy  continues.  That  is  why  Ger- 
many secured  ascendency  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  until  she  became  a  menace  to  the  commerce 
of  the  other  nations. 

While  the  strong  business  policy  of  the  Kaiser 
won  wealth  for  the  people  of  Germany  in  trading 
with  the  world,  it  also  produced  envy,  jealousy  and 
fear  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  was  the  underlying  reason  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  having  been  from  the  first  pro- 
Ally. 

Now  you  will  understand  why,  so  far,  the  war 
bonds  being  issued  by  the  United  States  have  not 


Putting  the  surface  in  condition  to  take  in  rain- 
fall, thus  preventing  run-off  and  erosion,  which 
mean  losses  of  water  and  soil  fertility. 

Warming  the  soil  by  drying  its  surface  quickly. 

Saving  moisture  by  checking  its  capillary  rise 
to  the  soil  surface. 

Some  injurious  effects  of  cultivation  are: 

Breaking  the  corn  roots  which  otherwise  would 
use  some  of  the  moisture  of  light  showers  before 
it  evaporates;  and 

Forming  large  clods  and  air  spaces,  thus  permit- 
ting air  to  enter  and  dry  the  soil. 


been  taken  rapidly,  and  you  will  understand  why 
only  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
be  obliged  to  absorb  the  bonds,  as  there  is  one  pow- 
erful financial  group  that  has  been  and  is  still  alive 
for  Germany  and  will  do  all  it  can  to  prevent  the 
loan  from  becoming  popular. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  loan  can  ever  be  floated, 
or  at  least  the  other  one  that  will  be  necessary  after 
this  is  taken  up  cannot  be  floated,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment closes  the  stock  exchange  in  New  York 
and  prevents  gambling  in  stocks  and  bonds.  This 
3  Ms  per  cent  loan  is  a  rich  man's  loan  and  should 
be  taken  by  the  big  financial  interests  in  large 
quantities.  The  man  of  moderate  means  should 
wait  until  our  Government  is  putting  out  bonds  at 
5  and  6  per  cent.  Why  at  the  present  time  buy  a  3% 
per  cent  Government  war  bond,  when  you  can  buy 
a  4%  per  cent  Government  land  loan  bond?  A  4% 
per  cent  bond  earns  30  per  cent  more  than  the  3% 
per  cent  bond,  and  when  you  buy  a  Government 
land  loan  bond  you  are  helping  somebody  to  borrow 
at  5  per  cent  to  buy  land  or  improve  land  or  pay 
off  a  higher  rate  loan. 

While  this  seven  billion  dollar  loan  is  called  a 
Liberty  Loan  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  place  it  on 
the  basis  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  our  country, 
it  seems  to  be  a  failure  on  that  line.  So  far  the 
New  York  speculators  have  not  taken  it,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  run 
around  the  country  and  meet  bankers  and  rich  men 
who  have  been  making  money  out  of  the  war — and 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  how  much  patriotism  this 
crowd  possess  and  how  far  their  loyalty  extends. — 
[Reprinted  from  "Mr.  Boyce's  Talks"  in  The  Satur- 
day Blade.] 
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Milk  Is  Playing  Big  Part  in  War 


MILK  is  playing  a  tremendous  part  in  the 
world  war.  With  the  United  States  entered 
as  an  active  belligerent,  it  is  going  to  play 
a  still  bigger  part.  Butterfat  is  essential  to  the 
armies  in  the  field  and  most  of  it  must  come  from 
America.  Our  dairy  stock  is  at  the  lowest  point  in 
many  years.  The  demand  upon  it  has  been  enor- 
mous and  the  flooding  of  the  markets  with  dairy 
stuff  as  a  result  of  the  high  price  of  feed  has 
brought  about  what  may  become  a  serious  situation. 

Increase  of  our  dairy  stock  is  necessary.  The  aid 
of  the  small  farmer  who  can  handle  milch  cows 
as  a  sideline  as  well  as  that  of  the  professional 
dairyman  must  be  enlisted.  Products  of  better 
quality  must  be  placed  upon  the  market  at  the  same 
time  that  the  quantity  is  being  increased.  To  this 
end  the  campaign  is  being  waged  to  bring  about 
elimination  of  unprofitable  cows,  introduction  of 
better  bulls  and  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
feeding. 

The  scrub  cow  never  has  paid  in  dairying.  She 
never  will.  Increasing  the  herd  by  adding  cheap 
cows  is  taking  the  road  to  disaster.  One  good  cow 
will  do  more  toward  increasing  and  improving  the 
supply  of  milk  than  half  a  dozen  poor  ones.  The 
dairy  cow  must  be  bought  not  only  with  an  eye  to 
her  abilities  as  a  milk  producer,  but  to  her  quali- 
fications for  breeding  purposes,  for  every  cow  put 
into  a  dairy  herd  should  be  viewed  as  a  breeder. 
Wise  selection  of  the  cow  must  be  made.  The  good 
milk  producer  not  always  is  the  good  breeder. 
Neither  is  the  good  breeder  always  the  good  milker. 

The  cow's  record  not  always  is  available.  But  all 
good  dairy  cows,  no  matter  of  what  breed,  have 
certain  characteristics  in  general.  She  must  be 
able  to  take  large  quantities  of  feed  and  turn  them 
Into  milk  and  cream.  To  be  able  to  do  this  she 
should  be  large  of  barrel.  To  give  good  service  for 
years  she  must  be  rugged  of  constitution;  she 
should  have  large  nostrils,  a  broad  muzzle,  a  deep 
heart  girth  and  good  width  between  the  legs.  The 
wedge-shaped  cow — whether  you  look  at  her  from 
In  front  or  behind  or  the  side — is  of  the  best  type, 
contrasted  with  the  square  or  blocky  kind.  Neces- 
sarily she  must  have  life  about  her,  but  be  gentle 
and  contented  when  in  the  pasture  or  barn.  A 
large,  well-shaped  udder,  extending  far  to  the  front, 
flat  on  the  bottom  and  with  four  well-developed 
teats  set  squarely  on  the  corners,  is  the  kind  that 
will  yield  the  "most  milk.  The  milk  veins  from  the 
body  to  the  udder  should  be  large  and  tortuous,  and 
at  the  point  where  they  enter  the  abdomen  the  milk 
wells  should  be  deep. 

Careful  attention  to  these  points  and  making 
sure  that  the  cow  is  not  afflicted  with  tuberculosis 
will  result  in  bringing  into  the  herd  the  right  kind 
0    of  a  cow. 

The  question  of  feed  is  of  paramount  Importance. 


Increased  Production  and 


More  Dairy  Cattle 
Now  Needed 


Growing  of  your  own  feed,  in  the  shape  of  clover, 
alfalfa  and  silage  corn,  is  one  way  that  is  recom- 
mended. 

Already  the  price  of  concentrates  is  "out  of 
sight."  Prices  will  continue  high  unless  these 
concentrates  are  replaced  by  the  cheaper  roughages. 
If  alfalfa  or  clover  cannot  be  grown  in  your  sec- 
tion, substitute  another  leguminous  crop,  such  as 
cowpeas.  * 

During  the  next  twelve  months  the  production  of 
dairy  products  will  be  due  largely  to  the  feeding 
of  roughages  instead  of  concentrates,  as  has  for- 
merly been  the  case.  Dairy  cows  of  quality  receiv- 
ing nothing  but  roughages  can  produce  200  to  250 
pounds  of  butterfat  annually,  provided  the  rough- 
age is  fed  in  abundance  and  is  composed  of  a  com- 
bination of  silage  and  a  leguminous  hay.  Of  course 
poor  cows  will  not  do  so  well  on  this  ration. 

Silage  enables  the  dairyman  to  keep  more  cows 
and  saves  his  feed  bill  at  a  time  when  roughage  is 
high.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  crops  fed 
green  are  more  expensive.  Silage  also  can  be  used 
to  a  large  extent  in  replacing  the  grain  ration.  Any 


number  of  model  rations  for  dairy  stock  have  been 
tried  and  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  various  State  Experiment  Stations, 
and  information  concerning  them  is  gladly  given 
those  who  ask  for  it.  Conditions  and  the  kind  of 
animals  used  are  always  big  factors.  One  thing  is 
impressed  in  every  instance,  and  that  is  that  feed- 
ing should  be  regular,  both  in  quantity  and  at  regu- 
lar times.  An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is 
important. 

Care  of  the  cow  requires  that  the  barn  be  located 
away  from  low  ground  and  at  a  distance  from  pig 
pens,  poultry  houses  and  other  places  where  flies 
breed  and  foul  odors  are  found.  The  cow's  body 
must  be  kept  free  from  mud  and  filth  and  the 
stables  should  be  light  and  airy.  The  milker's 
hands  and  garments  should  be  clean.' 

Sterilization  of  milk  utensils,  proper  separation 
and  immediate  cooling  of  the  milk  and  keeping  it 
that  way  is  the  only  way  to  insure  delivery  of  pure 
milk  at  the  creamery  and  good  prices. 

A  milkroom  is  needed  at  all  times,  but  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  warm  weather.  Milk  must 
be  kept  away  from  flies.  The  room  should  be 
tightly  screened  and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition. 
The  milkroom  affords  good  facilities  for  keeping 
the  milk  cool.  This  is  essential  because  when  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  is  higher  than  50  degrees, 
undesirable  bacteria  that  cause  the  milk  to  spoil 
in  a  short  time  are  likely  to  develop. 

Constant  watching  of  the  production  cost  and 
cutting  off  those  things  which  do  not  pay  a  profit  is 
necessary.  The  expense  of  raising  calves  by  shift- 
ing them  early  from  whole  milk  to  skimmilk,  using 
stanchions  to  save  labor  in  feeding  and  using  suit- 
able feeds  to  insure  maximum  growth  can  be  greatly 
reduced.  Provided  good  bulls  are  used,  the  raising 
of  calves  will  be  found  highly  profitable,  and  re- 
tention of  well-bred  females  will  improve  the  dairy 
stock  at  less  expense  than  buying  cows  outright. 

Dairying  is  a  splendid  thing  provided  the  extent 
into  which  it  is  entered  is  based  upon  the  adapta- 
bility of  where  one  lives.  Location  plays  an  impor- 
tant part.  For  market  milk  or  cream  selling  the 
dairy  farm  should  be  near  a  market  or  shipping 
station.  For  producing  butter  or  cheese  or  raising 
dairy  stock  to  sell  the  farm  may  be  far  from  the 
market  or  conveyance  to  it.  But  whatever  branch 
of  the  dairying  industry  one  may  jnter  it  must  be 
only  after  careful  study  so  as  to  insure  the  maxi- 
mum of  production  and  quality  at  the  minimum  of 
expense.  These  things  having  been  taken  care  of, 
dairying  will  pay  and  pay  every  week  or  every 
month  instead  of  once  or  twice  a  year,  as  is  the  case 
with  general  farming. 

To  experiment  on  a  large  scale  with  dairying  is 
not  only  likely  to  result  in  a  loss  financially  but, 
in  these  times  of  war,  is  unpatriotic  as  well. 


Burning.  Straw  Is  Like  Burning  Money 


BURNING  straw  is  like  burning  money,  for  straw 
means  money  to  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
use  it.  Nevertheless,  15  per  cent  of  our  straw 
is  burned  and  22"  per  cent  more  is  disposed  of  in 
more  or  less-  unprofitable  ways.  Only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  is  fed  to  livestock  or  used  as 
bedding,  altho  these  are  the  real  ways  to  turn 
it  into  money. 

Large  amounts  of  roughages  are  necessary  to 
the  economical  feeding 
of  cattle,  and  there  is 
no  more  efficient  way  of 
utilizing  them  than  this. 
Straw  lessens  the  need 
for  expensive  concen- 
trates and  when  mar- 
keted as  meat  brings 
greater  returns  than 
are  likely  to  ba  obtained 
by  disposing  of  it  in 
any  other  form.  Indi- 
rectly, the  gain  in  soil 
fertility  is  enormous. 
There  is  no  system  of 
obtaining  permanent 
■oil  fertility  which 
equals  in  practical  ad- 
vantages the  feeding  of 
livestock.  The  plowing 
under  of  straw  adds 
little  more  humus  to 
the  soil  than  manure, 
and  it  does  nothing  else 
of  value. 

Burning  straw  means  an  almost  total  loss.  The 
ashes,  it  is  true,  carry  a  certain  amount  of  mineral 
matter  into  the  soil,  but  the  quantity  is  too  small 
to  exert  any  appreciable  effect.  The  usual  expla- 
nation of  the  practice  in  those  sections  where  it  is 
followed  Is  custom.  But  because  straw  has  been 
wasted  in  the  past  is  no  reason  for  wasting  it  now. 
Feed  It  or  use  It  for  bedding.  If  circumstances 
actually  make  the  keeping  of  meat-producing  ani- 


mals an  impossibility,  plow  it  under.   Never  burn  it. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  straw 
may  be  fed  economically  the  following  rations  for  a 
breeding  herd  of  beef  cattle  are  recommended: 

1.  Straw   pounds  10 

Silage   pounds  20 

Cottonseed  meal  or  linseed  meal.. pounds  1% 

2.  Straw   pounds  20 


Daring  160  Day*  Theae  \nimaia  (  oimumrd  I7,7«0  PihiimK  of  Corn,  :t,.">74  Poun 
::j,::^s  pounda  »t  Mlaffe  and  i:.^".<s  Ponnda  of  Straw.  The  Total  Coat  of  Cnttlc 
They   Gained  Pounda  and   Sold   for  9892.00,  a  Profit  of  $148.48. 

Cottonseed  cake  or  oil  cake  pounds  2 

3.    Straw  . .,  pounds  10 

Shock  corn   pounds  10 

Cottonseed  meal   pounds  1 

If  the  animals  appear  to  need  more  feed,  the 
quantity  of  straw  in  any  of  these  may  be  increased. 

At  the  present  time,  the  price  of  straw  on  the 
market  ranges  from  nothing  at  all  In  some  sections 


to  $15  a  ton  for  baled  straw  of  good  quality  in 
others.  Properly  used,  it  is  calculated  that  on  an 
average  it  should  be  worth  $5  a  ton  to  the  farm 
which  produces  it.  On  the  other  hand,  reports  from 
farmers  indicate  that  in  their  opinion  its  average 
value  is  only  $3.70  a  ton.  The  explanation  of  the 
difference  is  that  many  farmers  fail  to  realize  that 
straw  has  any  value  at  all  or  else  use  it  in  some 
comparatively  unprofitable  way.    Feed  your  straw 

if  you  can.  If  you  can- 
not, use  it  in  some  way. 
Don't  burn  it  unless  you 
feel  that  you  have 
money  to  burn. 

Straw,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  only  comparatively 
cheap  but  also  abun- 
dant. Many  enterpris- 
ing dairymen  are  mak- 
ing good  use  of  their 
surplus  straw  and  at 
the  same  time  reducing 
the  cost  of  their  ration 
by  the  following  meth- 
od: They  gather  all 
the  coarse  hay  left  in 
the  mangers  after  feed- 
ing and  run  it  thru  an 
alfalfa  chopper,  adding 
enough  finely-cut  straw 
to  make  a  day's  ration 
for  their  herd.  This 
finely-chopped  feed  is 
then  soaked  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  tank  filled  with  molasses  liq- 
uor, prepared  by  mixing  molasses  and  water  in  the 
proportion  of  one  quart  of  molasses  to  nine  quarts 
of  water.  Before  feeding  it  is  placed  on  a  drain 
board  and  the  surplus  moisture  drained  back  into 
the  tank  After  draining  it  has  been  found  better 
to  mix  the  grain  to  be  fed  with  the  molasses  mix- 
ture, altho  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  placing 
the  grain  on  the  field  in  the  manger. 


da  of  Cottonaeed  Men  I, 
and  Feed  Wan  9744.51. 
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FOOD  CONTROL  AND  THE  WAR 

A  Review  of  What  Is  Being  Done  to  Protect  U.  S.  Producers  and  Consumers 


NOW  that  it  has  been  decided  that  the  United 
States  will  have  a  food  controller  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  the  farmer  is  interested  in 
learning  Just  how  he  will  be  affected  and  where  his 
interests  will  be  touched  by  the  food  legislation 
which  will  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who  will  be  the  head  of  a 
board  of  business  men  which  will  handle  the  food 
situation,  has  made  public  his  plans.  To  under- 
stand them  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  part 
America  is  to  pjay  in  feeding  the  world. 

Dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  food,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  own  people,  are  45,000,000  in  England, 
40,000,000  to  France,  35,000,000  in  Italy  and  10,000,- 
000  in  the  occupied  portion  of  Belgium  and  north- 
ern France.  In  years  of  peace  these  people  have 
largely  looked  to  other  countries  for  foodstuffs. 
Virtually  every  other  source  of  food  supply  except 
America  now  has  been  cut  off,  either  because  the 
producing  nations  are  at  war  themselves,  or  be- 
cause of  the  effectiveness  of  the  submarine  war- 
fare. In  addition,  Argentina  has  a  crop  fail- 
ure and  an  embargo.  On  top  of  that  there  is  a 
lowering  of  productive  power  because  of  the  de- 
crease in  men  owing  to  the  war.  To  cap  it  all  off, 
the  consumption  of  food  among  America's  Allies 
has  increased. 

In  round  terms  the  Allies  are  expecting  from 
America  at  least  500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
300,000,000  bushels  of  other  grains.  Losses  thru 
submarine  warfare  have  averaged  roughly  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  foodstuffs  shipped,  so  that  to  make 
sure  the  Allies  get  their  needed  800,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  we  must  ship  around  200,000,000  more  in 
the  expectation  that  it  may  not  reach  them.  Canada 
probably  will  furnish  200,000,000  bushels,  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  obtain  some  of  the  Australian  supply. 
The  United  States  under  normal  conditions  would 
furnish  between  400,000,000  and  450,000,000  bushels. 
The  rest  must  be  made  up  by  increased  production 
and  conservation  of  food  at  home. 

The  meat  supplies  of  the  Allies  are  in  more  for- 
tunate condition,  because  only  the  increase  in  the 
herds  has  been  consumed  and  the  original  herds 
still  remain.  Taking  the  most  desperate  view  of 
the  matter,  the  Allies  have  meat  and  fat  to  last 
eighteen  months  at  the  outside  if  they  eat  the  orig- 
inal herds  of  cattle,  which  would  be  a  serious  thing 
to  do.  To  prevent  this  America  must  come  to  the 
rescue  again.  The  meat  line  to  the  Argentine  has 
been  kept  open  despite  the  war,  and  unle»s  too 
large  a  number  of  refrigerator  boats  are  torpedoed 
during  the  next  few  months  the  southern  republic 
will  do  a  large  share  of  shipping  the  necessary 
beef  to  the  Allies.  The  United  States,  however, 
must  furnish  large  supplies  of  army  beef. 
The  Allies  are  depending  upon  the  United  States 


THIS  food  problem  In  wholly  a  war  problem ; 

it  Im  wholl.t  a  question  of  cooperation  with 
the  \  I  lies,  for  it  i.s  an  obvious  fact  that  Amer- 
ica has  an  excess  of  food  supply.  It  is  not  u 
question  ol'  famine  reHtrictions  oa  oar  part;  it 
in  a  question  of  inrrrnsliiK  the  surplus  b)  Niieh 
devices  «»  we  can  brlnjc  to  bear,  anil  of  con- 
trolling the  prices,  not  only  to  our  Allies  ut  u 
reasonable  Hmire,  but  for  our  own  consuming 
public,  mid  at  the  same  time  iloinu  fustlee  to 
the  producer,  BivinB  him  every  incentive  to 
Mtimiilnle  production;  and  n  problem  of  ellmin- 
'jtinn  Mpeeulnllon  if  we  can. — Herbert  ('.  Hoover, 


for  pork  supplies  at  the  rate  of  about  40,000  tons 
of  fat  a  month. 

"All  this  question  is  very  much  involved  with 
the  question  of  shipping,"  eaid  Mr.  Hoover,  discuss- 
ing it.  "The  foodstuffs  question,  however,  must  be 
taken  care  of  in  any  event,  and  I  believe  that  we 
will  have  to  send  all  the  food  available  and  not  take 
the  view  that  shipping  will  be  so  curtailed  that  we 
need  not  exercise  food  control." 

One  of  the  first  things  the  new  board  will  do  will 
be  to  arrive  at  some  understanding  with  our  Allies 
that  will  end  all  competitive  bidding  between  them 
for  grain  and  fats.  This  would  be  done  by  creating 
one  central  buying  agency  which  would  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  all  the  Allied  nations 
who  would  act  together  in  buying  and  apportioning 
the  foodstuffs  among  the  various  nations.  The 
United  States  naturally  will  participate  in  this  con- 
trol In  order  that  prices  may  not  be  inflated  to  our 
consumers  or  depressed  to  our  farmers. 

There  will  be  no  maximum  price'  fixing  under 
present  plans,  altho  it  is  planned  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  fix  both  maximum  and  minimum 
prices  in  emergency.  Maximum  prices  have  proved 
a  failure  in  Europe,  and  in  this  country  could  be 
used  only  as  a  bogie  to  frighten  some  one  in  an 
emergency.  Indications  are  that  there  may  be  a 
fixed  price  for  grainstufis  by  taking  the  average 
prices  for  five  or  ten  years  before  the  war  and  add 
to  the  general  average  thus  reached  a  per  cent  which 
would  cover  actual  cost  of  production,  offer  an  in- 
centive for  greater  production  and  pay  the  farmer 
a  fair  profit.  It  is  suggested  that  under  this  fixed 
price  wheat  would  be  valued  at  around  $1.50  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  three  possible  eventuali- 
ties in  which  the  farmer  would  get  poor  prices. 

First,  if  nothing  were  done  to  assure  the  Allied 
governments  that  they  would  get  a  regular  supply 
at  a  fixed  price,  by  their  manipulation  of  our 


market  with  their  European  harvests  behind  them. 

Second,  if  no  measures  are  found  for  dealing  with 
the  submarine  and  Europe  is  not  able  to  trans- 
port our  wheat  across  the  ocean. 

Third,  peace,  which  would  cause  a  large  supply  of 
Russian  wheat  to  flow  into  the  Allied  markets. 

These,  briefly,  are  the  views  of  the  man  to  whom 
President  Wilson  will  delegate  the  control  of  food 
in  the  United  States. 

Now  as  to  the  legislation  which  is  before  Con- 
gress. The  bill  which  the  administration  wants 
enacted  into  law,  as  introduced  in  the  House,  pro- 
vides: 

1.  Prohibits  the  hoarding  or  cornering  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

2.  Prohibits  injurious  speculation  In  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  gives  the  President  power  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  the  operation  of  stock  or  grain 
exchanges. 

3.  Gives  the  President  power  to  fix  maximum  and 
minimum  prices  on  necessaries  of  life  in  certain 

instances. 

4.  Gives  the  President  power  to  prevent  use  of 
grain  or  food  in  the  manufacture  of  liquor  at  his 

discretion. 

5.  Gives  the  President  power  to  control  all  dis- 
tribution agencies  by  means  of  licensing. 

6.  Gives  the  President  power  to  fix  food  and 
grain  standards. 

7.  Gives  the  President  power  to  purchase,  store 
and  dispose  of  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  break 
"corners"  and  otherwise  regulate  supply  and  prices. 

The  Senate  measure  has  to  do  with  a  different 
aspect  of  the  food  situation — the  production — and  is 
limited  almost  entirely  to  that  angle.  It  provides 
as  follows: 

To  assist  in  eradicating  animal  diseases  and  to 
encourage  conservation,  $4,500,000. 

To  procure  seed  to  sell  to  farmers  at  cost,  $2,500,- 

000. 

Conservation  and  education  in  dairying  and  poul- 
try raising,  $3,000,000. 

National  food  survey,  $2,522,000. 

Department  of  Agriculture  expenses,  $1,200,000. 

Two  additional  assistant  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  $5,000  a  year  each. 

Consideration  of  these  bills  will  be  hurried  as 
much  as  possible  in  order  that  action  under  them 
may  be  taken  quickly. 

Mr.  Hoover  wants  for  his  prospective  "food  ad- 
ministration" the  financial  backing  with  which  to 
provide  for  the  contingency  of  actual  purchase  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  fixing  of  a  mini- 
mum price  in  certain  commodities  without  hardship 
to  the  producer.  He  named  $10,000,000  as  the 
amount  which  might  be  needed  for  early  use  in  this 
connection. 


Making  the  Long  News  Short 

Interesting  Items  of  the  Week  Condensed  for  Busy  Readers 


Begin  Harvest  in  Texas 

HARVESTING  of  wheat  has  begun  in  Texas. 
The  first  binder  began  working  in  a  field  of 
100  acres  which  was  expected  to  yield  about 
six  to  ten  bushels  an  acre. 

Bigger  Potato  Yield 

A 25  PER  CENT  increase  in  this  year's  yield 
of  early  Irish  potatoes  is  forecast  by  the 
Agricultural  Department.  On  the  basis  of 
present  crop  conditions  the  department  estimates 
the  crop  at  33,516,000  bushels,  against  26,481,700 
last  year. 

Women  Will  Be  Registered 

FOOD  economists  estimate  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  food  consumed  in  America  is  under  the 
control  of  women.  As  a  result  women  will 
play  a  large  part  in  the  food  controllership  of  the 
country  during  the  war.  It  is  probable  that  the 
country  will  be  divided  into  districts  with  a  woman 
at  the  head  of  each.  In  order  to  enlist  women  in 
this  class  of  work,  registration  will  be  ordered. 

Regarding  Price  Fixing 

C CONFUSION  over  why  the  administration  asks 
.  power  to  fix  maximum  and  minimum  prices 
for  foodstuffs,  if  necessary,  has  been  material- 
ly cleared  up  by  interviews  and  statements  high  in 
the  Government.  Briefly,  but  two  steps  are  pro- 
posed. 

One  is  that  the  Government  be  given  power  to 


fix  a  minimum  price  with  a  view  to  stimulating 
production  by  assuring  sufficiently  high  prices  to 
producers.  The  other  suggestion  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment be  given  power  to  fix  a  maximum  price,  in 
extreme  emergencies,  to  break  corners  or  to  control 
extortion.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  Govern- 
ment, if  it  had  the  power  to  fix  a  maximum  price, 
would  announce  the  existence  of  such  a  price  in 
reference  to  any  one  or  more  commodities  in  ad- 
vance of  the  appearance  of  an  acute  situation;  nor 
is  it  contemplated  that  such  a  price,  if  fixed,  would 
be  of  continuing  operation.  The  single  thought  in 
this  connection  is  that  the  power  might  be  used  as 
a  club,  to  be  applied  only  in  individual  cases  where 
it  is  clear  that  an  individual  or  corporation  had 
established  a  corner  or  was  practicing  extortion. 

Warning  Against  Hoarding 

WARNING    against    hoarding    of  foodstuffs, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  prohibit  by  Con- 
gress, is  issued  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Houston  in  the  following  statement: 

"It  is  urgent  that  we  conserve  food  and  highly 
desirable  that  we  eliminate  waste,  that  the  course 
of  trade  shall  be  free  and  that  there  shall  be  fair 
dealing.  There  is  no  need  for  people  to  get  hys- 
terical or  panicky.  Hoarding  of  foodstuffs  should 
be  discouraged.  Doubtless  many  persons  who  have 
laid  in  excessive  amounts  of  products  may  learn 
that  they  could  have  purchased  more  favorably  by 
following  ordinary  practice  and  that  their  stocks 
may  deteriorate  in  quality.  People  of  means  should 
realize  that  by  engaging  in  the  practice  of  hoard- 
ing they  lay  an  additional  burden  on  the  less  well- 
to-do  people  who  are  compelled  to  purchase  from 
day  to  day." 


Have  You  Eaten  Any  Shark? 

FOR  centuries  sharks  have  regarded  man  as  a 
special  tidbit  in  the  way  of  food.  But  now 
the  tables  are  turned.  Sharkmeat  was  served 
at  the  recent  exhibition  of  food  supplies,  marketing 
and  cooking  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York.  Grayfish  and  seaweed,  other 
things  heretofore  regarded  as  inedible,  also  were 
offered  as  possibilities  in  the  way  of  food. 

Eating  Horsemeat 

BECAUSE  beef  prices  are  so  high  horsemeat 
markets  are  being  started  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  prices  for  steaks  and  cuts 
are  cheaper  than  those  for  beef.  Trade,  of  course, 
is  largely  among  foreigners,  the  idea  of  eating 
horsemeat  being  distasteful  to  Americans.  In  Eu- 
rope, however,  horse  flesh  long  has  been  eaten,  and 
to  the  foreigners  in  this  country  it  is  not  a  new 
experience. 

Posters  for  Farmers 

POSTERS  similar  to  those  in  recruiting  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  being  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  induce  the  farmer  to 
increase  his  efforts  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
Many  of  them  contain  such  admonitions  as  "Plant 
More  Corn,"  "Special  Appeal  to  Farmer  Patriots," 
"You  Are  Helping  Your  Country  Fight  When  You 
Help  Feed  Its  Fighting  Men,"  etc.  These  posters 
are  being  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country. 
They  are  intended  also  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
efforts  to  get  skilled  farm  help  back  to  the  farms 
from  the  cities. 
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Dairy  Queens  Set  War-time  Records 

One  Eclipses  All  Marks  With  Fifty  Pounds  of  Butterfat 


THE  pure-bred  Holstein-Friesian  cow,  Segis 
Fayne  Johanna  114658,  realized  the  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  enthusiasts  and  electrified 
the  dairy  "world  when,  under  an  official  seven-day 
test,  she  established  a  new  world's  record  for  butter- 
fat  production,  producing  in  seven  consecutive  days 
730.8  pounds  of  milk  containing  50.68  pounds  of 
butter.  The  pessimist 
had  for  years  scoffed  at 
the  prophecy  that  some 
day  a  cow  would  sur- 
mount the  fifty-pound 
barrier,  but  with  Segis 
Fayne  Johanna's  accom- 
plishment what  seemed 
the  "almost  incredible" 
has  happened. 

Segis  Fayne  Johanna 
is  the  property  of  Oli- 
ver Cabana,  Jr.,  of 
Elma  Center.  N.  Y.  She 
is  eight  years  old, 
weighs  now  about  1.450 
pounds,  and  in  color  is 
four-fifths  white.  Her 
sire  is  King  Fayne  Se- 
gis 46767  and  her  dam  is 
Vikina  Johanna  64385. 

The  cow  is  the  six- 
teenth Holstein-Friesian 
cow  to  obtain  a  place  in 
the  forty-pound  class. 

The  test  was  made  in 
a  roomy,  clean,  white- 
enameled  stall,  under 
the  supervision  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural 
College,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
She  was  milked  every 
six  hours.  From  the 
time  she  went  dry  to 
ten  days  before  freshen- 
ing the  new  champion 
received  rations  con- 
sisting of  30  pouuds 
grain,  40  pounds  beets 

and  30  pounds  of  beet  pulp  soaked  in  molasses. 
She  was  then  fed  a  test  ration  of  16  pounds,  in- 
creasing gradually  to  25  pounds,  consisting  of  the 
following  mixture: 

Two  hundred  lbs.  dried  distillers'  grain,  100  lbs. 
bran,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  125  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  80   lbs.  oil  meal,   15   lbs.  table 


salt,  10  lbs.  charcoal.  On  the  third  day  after 
freshening  she  was  given  16  lbs.  of  grain  until 
the  sixth  day,  when  two  pounds  were  added, 
which  was  systematically  increased  to  thirty-one 
pounds.  Two  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  were  also 
provided  and,  with  the  following,  made  up  the  bal- 
ance of  the  ration:    40  lbs.  ensilage,  100  lbs.  roots, 


Here  Is  Seuis  Fayne  Johanna,  the  Most  Sensational  Cow  of  the  Year,  Who  Established  a  World's 
Record  of  More  Than  Fifty  Pounds  of  Butterfat  in  Seven  Days.  Note  That  Her  Characteristics  Are 
Those   of    the    Ideal    Dairy    Cow    Outlined    in    the  Article  on  Milk  in  This  Issue. 

32  lbs.  beet  pulp,  12  lbs.  hay.    Rock  salt  and  plenty 
of  water  were  accessible  to  her  at  all  times. 

A  study  of  the  following  certified  table  of  the 
test  will  prove  of  interest: 

Lbs.  milk     Lbs.  fat     Lbs.  butter 
First  day  ......105.1  5.785  7.231 

Second  day   104.5  5.776  7.220 


Lbs.  milk       Lbs.  fat       Lbs.  butter 

Third  day  110.8  5.698  7.122 

Fourth  day   107.1  5.361  6.701 

Fifth  day   108.8  5.494  6.867 

Sixth  day   108.9  5.338  6.672 

Seventh  day  ...  .109.2  5.737  7.171 

The  best  previous  seven-day  butter  record  was 
46.772  pounds,  estab- 
lished by  the  pure-bred 
Holstein  cow,  Hester 
Aaltje  Korndyke  133222, 
owned  by  M.  J.  Smiley 
of  Bellefourche,  S.  D. 

Here  is  another  cow 
who  is  doing  her  bit — 
Ohio's  new  champion 
Jersey,  Lipsa  323967, 
whose  record  of  11,509.3 
pounds  milk  and  684.32 
pounds  butterfat  not 
only  sets  a  new  stand- 
ard for  her  class,  the 
junior  two-year-old,  but 
teaches  a  lesson  in 
profitable  milk  produc- 
tion. 

Lipsa,  freshening  with 
her  first  calf,  started  on 
test  at  the  age  of  two 
years  and  five  months, 
and  weighed  673  pounds. 
On  the  day  she  finished 
her  record,  she  tipped 
the  scales  at  884 
pounds,  a  gain  of  211 
pounds  during  her  test 
period.  This  significant 
gain  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  studying  her 
feed  record. 

An  accurate  record  of 
her  feed  and  its  cost 
was   kept   thruout  the 
test.  This  record  shows" 
that    Lispa  cons-imed 
$134.5*  in  feedstuffs. 
Lipsa's  production  of 
milk  sold  by  her  owner  at  10  cents  per  quart 
brought  $541.60.    Deducting  the  $134.54— her  cost 
of  feed — she  returned  $407.06  over  and  above  her 
feed  cost.    Lipsa  also  presented  her  owner  with  a 
heifer  calf,  which  is  not  for  sale  at  any  price,  and 
constitutes  an  "extra  dividend,"  making  her  as  good 
as  a  gold  mine. 


Farms,  Like  Armies,  Must  Have  Dynamite 


THERE  are  slow  methods  and  rapid  methods 
of  doing  everything.  On  the  farm  as  well  as 
everywhere  else  this  is  true.  "  More  and  more 
is  the  time  element  becoming  of  importance  on  the 
farm.  Hence  the  rapid  methods  are  taking  prece- 
dence over  the  slow.  No  one  ever  has  accused 
dynamite  of  being  slow,  and  naturally  it  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  use  in  farming  operations. 

Obstructions  to  cultivation — stumps,  bowlders, 
wet  areas,  etc. — are  to  be  found  on  almost  every 
farm.  The  old  methods  of  soaking  a  stump  with 
oil  and  burning  it  were  all  right  once,  but  they 
are  too  slow  for  the  modern  farmer.  Bowlders 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  way  for  generations  by 
cracking  them  with  a  sledge  harmner,  or  with  a 


fire,  or  by  simply  burying  them,  but  it  isn't  being 
done  that  way  any  more.  Digging  a  ditch  around 
wet  areas  and  thus  draining  the  land  may  have  been 
all  right  when  our  daddies  were  kids,  but  not  today. 
Dynamite,  properly  used,  will  do  all  these  things 
and  do  them  better. 

For  subsoiling  dynamite  has  proved  a  splendid 
thing. 

Heavy  clay,  and  even  clay-loam,  have  a  tendency 
to  swell  tight  near  the  surface  when  a  little  water 
falls  after  dry  weather.  It  acts  almost  like  a 
wooden  bucket  or  barrel  that  is  soaked.  Many 
farmers  have  npticed,  and  Government  investigators 
have  proved,  that  when  such  soils  are  almost  dust- 
dry  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  a  dashing  rain  will  soak 


up  the  top  foot  or  less  in  a  short  time,  and  then 
run  off  the  surface,  without  ever  penetrating  to  the 
dry  soil  below. 

Whenever  the  crops  that  are  grown  will  justify 
the  expense,  such  soils  should  be  subsoil-plowed  or 
blasted  in  order  to  open  them  up  so  that  water  can 
go  right  down  thru  to  the  lower  layers.  As  soon 
as  they  have  been  loosened  and  opened  they  should 
be  filled  with  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  roots 
and  plowed-down  cover  crops  that  will  keep  them 
fine  and  loose.  If  this  is  done  little  or  no  water 
will  over  run  away  on  the  surface.  It  will  sink  one 
foot,  and  then  two  or  three  more,  just  as  it  will  sink 
into  a  sponge,  and  large  quantities  of  it  will  be 
held  in  capillary  form  against  dry  weather. 
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THE  PIG  AND  FILTH 

SOMEWHERE  we  read  the  other  day  a  little  poem 
which  said: 
"A  nice  little  pig  with  a  curly  tail, 
All  soft  as  satin  and  pinky  pale, 
Is  a  very  different  thing  by  far 
Than  the  lumps  of  iniquity  big  pigs  are." 
The  difference  between  the  little  pig  and  the 
big  pig,  as  set  forth  in  this  little  rhyme,  is  not  a 
credit  to  the  little  pig  nor  a  black  mark  for  the  big 
pig.    Rather  it  is  a  reflection  on  the  people  who, 
having  always  regarded  the  pig  as  a  creature  of 
dirt  and  filth,  can't  see  any  sense  in  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  be  a  clean  pig.    Naturally,  the  pig 
wants  a  place  to  wallow  in  the  mud.    He  was  made 
that  way,  and  a  pig  is  as  hard  to  teach  new  tricks 
as  an  old  dog.    However,  a  clean  pen  and  nice  bed- 
ding for  the  pig  will  make  him  better  satisfied,  and 
a  satisfied  pig  will  put  on  more  meat  than  the  dis- 
contented one.    There's  a  lesson  in  this  if  you'll 
only  take  it  to  heart. 

THE  DAIRY  COW 

IN  ANOTHER  part  of  this  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business  is  an  article  on  the  dairy  as  related 
to  the  war.  The  dairy  cow  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  help  Uncle  Sam  win  this  war,  but  she  must  have 
the  help  of  Uncle  Sam's  people.  Give  her  proper 
care  and  help  not  only  your  country,  but  yourself. 
An  Eastern  newspaper  publisher,  discussing  the 
postage  situation  the  other  day,  told  members  of 
Congress  that  the  newspapers  were  willing  to  give 
the  milk  (that  is,  the  profits  of  their  business)  to 
their  country,  but  that  they  would  like  to  keep  the 
cow  (the  newspapers  themselves).  So  it  must  be 
with  the  farmer.  The  milk  he  must  be  willing  to 
dispose  of  for  his  country,  but  the  cow  he  must 
keep  for  himself.  If  he  would  do  this  to  his  own 
best  advantage  he  must  provide  the  cow  with  every 
comfort  and  attention  necessary  to  insure  best  pro- 
duction.   She  will  pay  richly  in  return. 

ADVICE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

THE  farmer  as  a  rule  is  inclined  to  dislike 
advice  on  subjects  with  which  he  considers 
himself  thoroly  familiar  as  the  result  of  expe- 
rience. There  seems  to  be  hysteria  of  advising  the 
farmer  just  now.  Every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who 
can  tell  the  difference  between  a  fence  post  and  a 
cow  is  trying  to  tell  the  farmer  how  and  what  he 
shall  do.  But  the  wise  farmer  will  go  on  doing  as  he 
has  done  in  the  past,  placing  his  dependence  upon 
his  favorite  farm  paper,  knowing  that  it  will  cull  out 
from  reliable  sources  the  cream  of  what  is  good 
and  present  it  to  him  in  a  sound  and  sane  manner. 


Independent  Implement  Makers 

Please  give  me  a  few  names  of  manufacturers  of 
implements  who  are  not  In  the  "trust."  I  con- 
stantly get  a  lot  of  pamphlets,  circulars  and  other 
printed  matter  from  the  "trust,"  but  I  want  to  deal 
with  an  independent  concern,  as  I  have  found  them 
far  more  satisfactory. — J.  L.  B.,  Iowa. 

^  LIST  of  independent  dealers  and  manufactur- 
ers is  being  sent  you  by  mail.    You  are  sure  to 
find  them  courteous  and  pleasant  to  deal  with.  A 
similar  list  will  be  sent  to  any  others  asking  for  it. 

Warns  Other  Farmers 

I  wish  to  warn  other  farmers  against  the  matter 
being  sent  out  by  the  publicity  department  of  a  big 
corporation  manufacturing  agricultural  implements. 
Advice  on  farming,  purporting  to  come  from  ex- 
perts, and  sent  out  by  some  of  these  concerns  is 
amazing,  as  well  as  dangerous  and  absurd.  A  re- 
cent sample  advises  feeding  corn  and  barley  to 
livestock,  because  "it  doubles  the  market  value  of 
both  feeds,  making,  as  it  does,  a  balanced  ration 
given  in  the  right  proportions."  The  experienced 
farmer  knows  better,  but  In  these  days  when  many 
inexperienced  persons  are  taking  up  farming  such 
advice  is  likely  to  cause  trouble. — C.  J.  W.,  Illinois. 

£HEAP  and  nonsensical  utterances  like  these 
should  be  watched  The  farmer  would  do  well 
to  pay  them  no  heed  and  to  depend  upon  reliable 
farm  journals  and  upon  the  bulletins  from  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture  and  his  State  Ex- 
periment Stations  for  information. 

No  Seed  to  Distribute 

We  are  short  of  seed  in  our  locality  and  seem  un- 
able to  get  in  touch  with  a  supply.  Is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  distributing  or  selling  seed  or 
making  any  effort  to  help  out  farmers  along  this 
line? — F.  A.  H„  Wisconsin. 

|S^0  SEED  for  free  distribution  or  for  sale  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  department,  however,  is  receiv- 
ing daily  reports  as  to  available  supplies  of  seeds 
of  crops  for  late  planting,  and  will' assist  in  locat- 
ing seed  stocks  for  localities  where  shortages  exist. 
The  committee  is  cooperating  with  State,  local  and 
commercial  agencies  in  an  effort  to  obtain  better 
distribution  of  seed  and  to  encourage  plantings  of 
all  important  crops. 

Information  regarding  shortages  and  surplus 
stocks  should  be  addressed  to  R.  A.  Oakley,  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Seed  Stocks,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Here's  That  Corn  Pone  Recipe 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Farming  Business,  G.  J. 
H.  asked  for  some  corn  recipes.  Here  they  are: 
Corn  Pone — Sift  three  quarts  of  cornmeal,  add  a 
tablespoonf ul  of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  pow- 
der and  mix  sufficient  water  with  it  to  make  a  thin 
batter.  Cover  it  with  a  breadcloth  and  set  to  rise. 
When  ready  to  bake,  stir  it  well,  put  in  a  bakepan 
and  bake  slowly.  Use  cold  water  in  summer  and 
hot  water  in  winter.  Johnny-cake — Two-thirds  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  three  tablespoonf uls  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar,  one  egg,  one  cup 
of  sweet  milk,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  meal,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  a  little  salt.  This  makes 
a  thin  batter  and  should  be  cooked  rather  quickly. 
— Mrs.  M.  M.  G.,  Oklahoma. 

"yHANKS  for  the  prompt  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  G.  J.  H.  If  his  cook  has  as  good  luck 
with  the  recipes  as  ours  we  know  the  corn  pone 
and  johnny-cake  will  recall  to  him  the  delicious 
things  that  mother  used  to  cook  back  in  childhood 
days. 

Getting  Rid  of  the  fvtole 

In  these  parts  the  garden  mole  is  becoming  a  seri- 
ous pest.  Is  there  any  other  remedy  than  trap- 
pins?  The  latter  method  I  have  found  most  in- 
effectual.— O.  E.  U.,  Illinois. 

My  place  is  overrun  with  rats  and  moles.  I  have 
tried  every  way,  but  am  unable  to  destroy  these 
pests,  especially  the  moles.  I  am  a  subscriber  of 
The  Farming  Business  and  think  it  a  remarkable 
paper  for  every  one. — F.  G.  B.,  Tennessee. 

""J-RAPPING  seems  to  be  about  the  only  method 
that  has  been  found  to  succeed  in  getting  away 
with  moles.  This  year  it  is  a  good  plan,  as  mole- 
skins are  in  demand  by  fur  dealers.  The  most 
common  ways  of  trapping  them  are  to  place  dither 
the  regulation  trap  No.  0  or  No.  1  in  one  of  the 
mole's  main  runways  and  carefully  cover  the  hole 
you  make  so  as  to  exclude  light.  There  are  on  the 
market  many  special  mole  traps  which  are  good. 


One  that  is  recommended  is  that  which  has  a  noose 
attached  to  a  spring.  Methods  of  getting.rid  of  rats 
are  legion,  trapping  being  preferred  because  then 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  rats  do  not  cause  annoyance. 
In  the  cases  of  both  rats  and  moles  cooperation 
with  your  neighbors  is  desirable  because  rats  espe- 
cially are  hard  to  destroy,  as  they  will  overrun  a 
whole  township  sometimes  unless  measures  against 
them  are  taken  in  concert.  The  use  of  carbon 
disulphide  put  in  highest  point  of  run  or  hole  and 
plugging  up  all  outlets  or  openings  often  will  kill 
moles  and  gophers.  Use*  the  poison  by  saturating 
a  piece  of  cloth  with  it.  A  gas  heavier  than  air 
forms  and  settles  to  the  bottom,  smothering  the 
pests. 

• 

Is  She  Doing  Her  Share? 

I  aim  to  can  500  cans  of  different  kinds  of  vege- 
tables this  year  If  I  can  make  the  stuff.  I  already 
have  out  800  tomato  plants,  okra,  snapbeans,  squash, 
corn,  peas,  butter  beans,  and  pumpkins.  Pumpkins 
can  be  carried  thru  the  worst  winter  if  they  are 
carefully  stored  away  m  hay.  I  wish  you  could  see 
my  garden.  It  is  a  beauty  and  it  is  all  mine.  I 
do  all  the  work  except  the  plowing,  which  my  hus- 
band does  for  me,  and  I  pay  him  back  In  work  such 
as  setting  out  plants.  I  am  going  to  buy  two  hogs  soon 
and  I  will  feed  them  on  turnips,  rape  and  later  on 
sweet  potato  vines,  ground  peas,  and  then  before  I 
have  them  butchered  I  will  feed  some  corn,  so  as 
to  make  the  fat  firm.  I  have  a  fine  flock  of  hens, 
ducks  and  guineas,  also  just  a  lot  of  little  biddies. 
Say,  don't  you  think  I  am  doing  my  part  in  the  war? 
—Mrs.  R.  F.  T.,  Georgia. 

^BOVE  are  extracts  from  a  most  interesting  letter. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  publishing  all,  but  as  an. 
indication  of  how  one  American  woman  views  her 
responsibilities  in  time  of  war  Mrs.  R.  F.  T.  sets  a 
wonderful  example.  It  Is  no  violation  of  confidence 
to  say  that  she  is  a  young  woman  and  not  farm- 
raised  at  that. 


Saving  Daylight 

What  do  you  think  of  the  scheme  of  saving  day- 
light, which  is  being  advocated  so  strongly  by  the 
city  newspapers?  It  seems  foolish  to  me.  If  people 
want  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier,  why  don't  they  do 
it  and  quit  monkeying  with  the  clock?  Anyhow,  I 
don't  see  what  good  it  will  do  the  farmer  who  gets 
up  before  daylight  and  works  until  after  dark. — 
L.  L.,  Arkansas. 

QO  FAR  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  setting  the 
clock  an  hour  ahead  won't  mak#  the  slightest 
difference.  But  to  the  city  man,  and  woman,  ac- 
customed to  lie  in  bed  until  long  after  dawn,  it 
should  prove  a  valuable  lesson.  If  no  other  good 
is  accomplished  it  will  teach  them  the  great  joy 
and  pleasure  of  being  up  with  the  birds,  of  seeing 
nature  in  the  first  flush  of  day,  of  having  a  chance 
to  drink  in  the  pure,  fresh  air  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  day's  noises  in  a  big  city.  Really 
setting  the  clock  ahead  accomplishes  nothing,  but 
people  always  have  liked  to  be  fooled,  and  if  "kid- 
ding" themselves  into  believing  it  is  7  o'clock  when 
it  is  only  6  will  do  any  good,  let  them  set  the 
clocks  up. 

Wants  to  Do  Her  Share 

I  want  to  can  everything  I  can  this  year  and 
would  like  to  have  some  one  send  me  a  recipe  for 
canning  corn.  I  live  in  town  and  haven  t  much 
ground  to  raise  anything  on,  but  am  doing  my  best 
to  put  in  every  bit  of  seed  I  can.  A  good  way  to 
can  okra  for  soup  is  to  cook  it  tender  and  have  to- 
matoes peeled  and  cook  and  mix  them  together. 
This  is  fine  for  soup. — M.  M.  G.,  Oklahoma. 

QUCCESS  of  canned  corn  depends  largely  upon  a 
careful  selection  of  tender,  juicy  corn  before  it 
reaches  a  starchy  stage.  It  should  never  stand 
longer  than  a  few  minutes  after  being  taken  from 
the  stalk.  Blanch  on  the  cob  one  to  three  minutes, 
cut,  pack  into  glass  jars.  Add  one  and  pne-half 
teaspoons  of  the  salt  and  sugar  mixture  to  each  jar 
and  cover  with  clear  water.  Use  paddle  to  allow 
liquor  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  corn.  Proc- 
ess quart  jars  intermittently,  raising  the  clamp  dur- 
ing each  processing,  as  corn  expands  in  cooking  and 
jars  may  be  broken  unless  lids  are  loosened  during 
processing. 

Corn  also  is  delicious  when  dried.  Take  tender 
roasting  ears,  steam  until  nearly  done;  cut  from 
the  cob  with  a  sharp  knife;  spread  thinly  upon 
boards  or  dishes;  put  in  sun  to  dry.  If  the  tops 
of  the  grains  are  shaved  off  and  the  pulp  scraped 
out,  leaving  most  of  the  husk  on  the  cob,  it  makes  a 
much  finer  product.  In  cooking,  it  should  be  soaked 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  cold  water  before  the  final 
cooking. 


At  Your  Service 

THE  Free  Information  Service  of  The 
Farming  Business  is  at  the  disposal  of 
all  readers  of  this  publication.  If  you 
desire  to  get  further  information  on  any  sub- 
ject mentioned  in  The  Farming  Business  or  to 
have  help  in  solving  any  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  farming,  send 
in  your  question,  which  will  be  answered  as 
promptly  as  possible.  A  2-ccnt  stamp  must 
accompany  any  inquiry  requiring  mail  an- 
swer. , 

Readers  of  The  Farming  Business  are  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Information  Serv- 
ice— they  are  invited  not  only  to  ask  ques- 
tions for  themselves  but  to  answer  those  of 
others,  which  will  be  printed  from  time  to 
time. 
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Grain  and  Livestock  Prices  Slump 


Wheat,  Corn,  Oats 

*pHE  curtailment  of  the  new  buy- 
ing in  wheat,  with  the  more  en- 
couraging advices  as  the  result  of 
general  rains  following  seeding  in 
the  Northwest,  with  continued  pres- 
sure of  liquidating  sales,  have  caused 
further  big  declines  in  prices.  For- 
eign government  interests  have  been 
credited  with  exchanging  futures  in 
a  fairly  large  way  for  cash  wheat, 
the  offerings  of  which  have  been 
larger  as  prices  have  declined. 

Winter  wheat  prospects  have  im- 
proved somewhat,  but  the  State  re- 
port of  Kansas  gives  that  State  a 
promise  of  only  40,000,000  bushels, 
while  a  small  yield  is  expected  in 
Nebraska.  Few  conservative  traders 
look  for  any  material  betterment  in 
the  winter  wheat,  but  the  outlook 
now  is  for  a  big  yield  of  spring 
wheat,  while  the  outlook  in  coarse 
grains  is  for  by  far  the  largest  crops 
ever  raised. 

Foreign  news  cables  carry  the  as- 
surance that  some  headway  is  being 
made  in  combating  the  submarine 
menace.  Indian  and  Australian  of- 
fers have  increased,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  arrivals  are  said  to  be  in- 
creasing in  spite  of  the  big  toll  still 
being  exacted  by  the  submarines. 

Supplies  are  sufficient  from  pres- 
ent indications  to  last  out  the  crop 
year,  with  a  fairly  comfortable  carry- 
over. The  depreciation  in  prices  is 
beginning  to  wake  up  the  grain 
hoarders  all  over  the  country,  and 
it  is  likely  that  supplies  back  will 
prove  larger  than  supposed  if  all 
possibility  of  extremely  high  prices 
is  removed.  The  prospect  for  food 
control  legislation  of  a  drastic  char- 
acter has  been  a  decided  market  in- 
fluence, as  it  is  believed  steps  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  undue  inflation 
of  prices  regardless  of  what  the  sup- 
plies are. 

|N  TEXAS  wheat  cutting  has  be- 
gun and  soon  the  hum  of  the 
reaper  will  be  heard  in  the  fields  of 
Oklahoma.  A  big  demand  for  the 
first  run  of  wheat  is  expected,  as 
mills  generally  have  been  buying:  in 
a  hand-to-mouth  way,  but  the  export 
demand  may  be  slow  comparatively 
for  a  time,  as  it  is  expected  the  for- 
eign government  buyers  will  be  as- 
sured supplies  later  on  in  the  season. 

The  big  shorts  in  wheat  are  under- 
stood to  be  buying  freely  on  all  the 
setbacks  on  a  scale  down.  When 
this  demand  is  satisfied,  with  pres- 
ent restrictions  on  trading,  the  buy- 
ing demand  is  apt  to  be  decidedly 
limited,  so  that  hedging  sales  would 
have  a  great  effect  on  the  market. 
Trading  conditions,  however,  may  be 
changed  to  meet  this  situation  when 
the  hedging  pressure  becomes  heavy. 
If  the  milling  demand  and  export 
demand  prove  to  be  as  large  as  last 
year,  actual  hedging  sales  may  be 
light,  especially  if  the  buying  re- 
strictions are  still  kept  in  force.  The 
flour  trade  is  already  beginning  to 
feel  the  effect  of  the  hysterical  buy- 
ing of  flour  during  the  high  price 
period,  and  with  buyers  well  stocked 
up  the  June-July-August  business 
may  be  comparatively  light. 

IN  CORN  liquidation  has  been  the 
chief  market  feature.  In  spite  of 
the  scarcity  of  cash  corn,  the  mar- 
ket has  eased  off,  with  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  on  the  September.  Pros- 
pects are  for  a  tremendous  acreage 
of  corn  this  year,  and  while  this  is 
not  going  to  make  any  more  corn  for 
the  next  few  months,  the  possibility 
of  a  3,500,000,000  bushels  or  larger 
crop  may  tend  to  make  farmers  more 
willing  to  market  their  old  crop. 
The  cash  demand  has  been  for  local 
account,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
Eastern  call  for  corn  has  become 
slow,  and  re-sellers  are  offering  corn 
much  below  Chicago  shipping  basis 
In  the  East.  The  car  situation  has 
improved  a  great  deal,  and  country 
shippers  are  assured  of  a  bigger  car 
supply. 


£ROP  reports  indicate  the  biggest 
oat  yield  ever  harvested.  The 
acreage  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  the  recent  rains  have  improved 
prospects  in  all  directions.  The  cash 
trade  is  of  fair  proportions,  with 
some  export  business  reported. 
Country  sales  of  oats  have  been  mod- 
erate. Liquidation  in  the  July  has 
been  extensive,  the  present  stock  of 
oats  being  of  liberal  proportions, 
compared  to  other  grains,  with  coun- 
try stocks  supposed  to  be  large. 

Hog  prices  have  been  lower,  and 
this  has  exerted  some  influence  on 
prices,  as  well  as  the  decided  slump 
in  grains.  Cash  trade  is  moderate. 
The  changed  situation  in  grains  has 
checked  the  buying  to  some  extent, 
but  buying  support  has  been  good  on 
declines,  as  big  Government  orders 
are  expected. 


Hogs,  Cattle,  Sheep 

^HE  beginning  of  the  summer 
slump  is  in  evidence  at  the  live- 
stock markets.  Receipts  in  hogs  are 
falling  short  of  expectations  and  the 
quality  is  poor,  indicating  that  the 
farmers  and  feeders  have  disposed  of 
most  of  their  high  grade  stuff  and 
are  now  sending  to  market  only  the 
culls,  while  the  best  are  being  saved 
back  for  feeding  or  breeding.  Hogs 
are  around  $16.10,  which  is  lower 
than  for  several  weeks. 

DLAIN  heavy  steers  lead  the  decline 
in  cattle,  which  show  a  drop  of 
from  10  to  40  cents.  Few  prime, 
heavy,  fat  cows  have  been  in  evi- 
dence. Canners  and  cutters  show  a 
decline  of  25  to  50  cents,  only  scrubs 
being  shipped  in.    Calves,  of  which 


quite  a  few  have  arrived,  have  main- 
tained a  steady  basis.  Receipts  seem 
to  be  largely  the  surplus  which  the 
farmers  find  themselves  unable  to 
provide  for  during  the  summer. 

J^AMBS  continue  to  climb  higher, 
top  sales  for  woolskins  now 
standing  at  $20.60,  the  highest  ever 
recorded  here.  This  compares  with 
$13  last  year.  Sheep  and  yearlings 
are  about  stationary. 

From  Pits  and  Fields 

Liverpool  cables  say  wheat  sup- 
plies for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
are  ample  and  arrivals  much  better 
than  expected. 

*  *  * 

Argentine  reports  said  the  weather 
was  favorable  for  gathering  corn  and 
planting  of  winter  grain.  Crop  pros- 
pects are  good,  with  the  soil  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Reserves  of  wheat 
are  now  said  to  be  larger  than  early 
estimates  indicated,  but  stocks  are 
strongly  held,  and  shipments  con- 
tinue light.  Tonnage  is  scarce  and 
while  oats  stocks  are  quite  liberal, 
holders  are  reserved  and  shipments 
are  not  heavy.  A  good  deal  of  the 
tonnage  has  been  used  for  meat  ship- 
ments, which  have  been  heavy  this 
week. 

*  *  * 

Sentiment  of  the  grain  trade,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  more  bearish.  There 
is  little  selling  of  July  owing  to  light 
stocks,  present  and  prospective.  Sep- 
tember is  being  sold  by  liquidators 
and  shorts.  On  the  recent  advance 
the  short  interest  was  driven  out  of 
all  grains,  and  the  rapid  and  severe 
declines  now  are  largely  the  result, 
as  there  is  little  new  bull  specula- 
tion coming  into  the  markets.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  feeling  among  many 
of  the  trade  leaders  that  there  is 
nothing  bullish  considering  present 
price  levels. 

*  *  * 

Consumption  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  the  coming  season  is 
estimated  by  the  Daily  Trade  Bul- 
letin at  4%  bu.  per  capita,  against 
5V4,  bu.,  the  usual  calculation.  Total 
(for  the  country,  480,000,000  bu. 
Carry-over  into  the  new  crop  esti- 
mated at  50,000,000  bu.  Prospective 
supplies  for  the  season  of  1917-1918 
are  believed  to  be  around  750,000,000 
bu.,  which  would  allow  of  170,000,000 
bu.  for  export  after  bread  and  seed 
requirements.  Average  exports  for 
the  last  ten  years  prior  to  1914  were 
109,000,000  bu. 

*  *  * 

The  supply  of  cars  on  some  roads 
at  least  is  about  normal,  according  to 
railroad  men.  This  is  true  as  to  both 
the  East  and  West  lines.  More  lib- 
eral receipts  are  expected  from  the 
West,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
active  call  now  for  cars  for  shipment 
of  grain  East.  There  is  still  a  good 
deal  of  grain  to  be  shipped  East,  es- 
pecially oats,  but  the  acute  stage  of 
the  situation  in  regard  to  the  car 
supply  appears  to  be  over.  It  is  un- 
derstood a  large  number  of  new  cars 
has  been  made  available.  Fairly  lib- 
eral shipments  of  oats  are  expected  to 
continue,  while  country  shippers  are 
expected  to  have  more  cars  at  their 
service. 

*  *  * 

Kansas  State  report  estimates  the 
winter  wheat  crop  at  40,000,000  bu., 
or  about  10  bu.  per  acre.  This  is 
2,500,000  bu.  under  the  May  Govern- 
ment returns.  Some  further  aban- 
donment of  acreage  reported.  Hes- 
sian fly  is  found  in  parts  of  central 
counties  and  chinch  bugs  in  eastern 
and  southern  counties.  Condition 
little  improved.  Corn  condition  79.5, 
against  86.1  last  year.  Acreage  in- 
creased materially.  Cool  weather 
early  in  month  necessitated  consid- 
erable replanting.  Oat  condition 
83.8,  against  75.7  last  year.  Acreage 
1,777,500,  against  1,465,000  last  year. 
Barley  acreage  increased  21  per  cent 
to  500,000.    Condition,  87. 


What* 


Back  of- 
The  Ad  ? 


•pHE  MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY  of  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  manu- 
facturing bicycles  for  over  twenty  years,  and  in  this  time  has 
served  more  than  a  million  bicycle  riders.  Many  of  the  bicycles  sold 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  are  still  in  use  and  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation. 

Honest  values,  prompt  shipment,  liberal  guarantees — these  are 
the  three  cardinal  principles  which  have  enabled  the  Mead  Cycle 
Company  to  build  up  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  bicycle 
businesses  of  the  United  States.  By  doing  away  with  traveling  sales- 
men and  jobbers'  profits  and  dealing  direct  with  the  consumer,  the 
company  is  enabled  to  sell  high-class  bicycles  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

Its  factories,  located  at  Chicago,  111.,  and  Liverpool,  England,  are 
models  of  their  kind.  A  trip  thru  its  Chicago  factory  strongly 
impresses  one  with  the  painstaking  accuracy  and  rigid  inspection 
which  are  parts  of  the  many  operations  necessary  in  the  construction 
of  the  modern  bicycle. 

The  central  location  of  the  Chicago  factory  enables  the  Mead 
Cycle  Company  to  make  quick  shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  while  its  British  factory  and  numerous  branches  enable  it 
to  do  a  very  extensive  business  in  all  the  foreign  countries. 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 

Codling  Moth  Trap  Feeling  the  Time         Auto  Luggage  Rack 


DAT  traps,  gopher  traps,  mole  traps 
and  fly  traps  have  taken  their 
places  on  the  farm.  The  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  trap  list  is  the  codling 
moth  trap,  designed  to  catch  and 
hold  in  imprisonment  the  worm  that 
ruins  the  apples  on  the  tree.  The 
trap  is  not  set  by  means  of  a  spring 
nor  baited  with  cheese  or  even  ap- 
ples. It  consists  of  merely  a  band 
of  12-mesh  wire  screen,  thru  whic  h 
the  full  grown  larva  or  worm  of  the 
codling  moth  crawls  and  beneath 
which  it  changes  to  the  adult,  or 
moth  stage.  The  moth  is  too  large 
to  emerge  thru  the  screen.  Most  of 
the  codling  moth  larvae  after  leav- 
ing the  apples  spin  a  silken  case  or 
web  under  the  rough  bark  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  there  change 
to  the  moth  stage.    The  old  practice 


of  placing  a  burlap  band  around  the 
trunk  to  entice  the  worms  has  been 
effective  in  reducing  their  numbers, 
but  is  rarely  used,  as  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  attention. 

The  new  trap  consists  of  a  strip 
of  burlap  wound  around  the  trunk  in 
the  usual  way,  but  over  this  is  tacked 
a  strip  of  12-mesh  screen,  six  or 
eight  inches  wide,  which  encircles 
the  tree  trunk  over  the  burlap  band. 
The  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the 
screen  are  turned  under  and  care- 
fully tacked  to  the  bark  which  has 
been  scraped  smooth.  There  should 
be  a  close  union  between  the  edges 
of  the  screen  and  the  bark.  The 
worms  as  they  crawl  down  the  tree 
pass  thru  the  screen  and  pupate  be- 
neath the  band.  When  the  moths 
emerge  they  are  unable  to  escape 
thru  the  screen.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  only  a  part  of  the  worms  pres- 
ent are  enticed  beneath  the  band,  the 
trap  can  in  no  way  take  the  place  of 
spraying,  which  should  be  done  im- 
mediately after  the  first  moths  ap- 
pear in  the  trap. 

Gate  With  Door 

J-JERE  is  shown  a  farm  gate  which 
looks  quite  practical  for  use 
where  it  is  frequently  desirable  to 
walk  thru  a  gate  without  driving 
teams  or  livestock  thru  it;  for  use, 


•        i  MM 
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let  us  say,  as  a  barnyard  gate  lo- 
cated between  the  house  and  the 
barn.  The  gate  is  built  with  a 
door  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  the 
door  being  provided  with  hinges  and 
latch  so  that  it  can  be  opened  or 
closed  independently  of  the  gate  it- 
self. The  framing  of  the  door  and 
the  wire  stay  over  the  top  of  it  are  so 
arranged  as  to  brace  and  strengthen 
(he  structure  of  the  gate. 


IJERE  is  shown  the  dial  of  a  watch 
with  which  one  can  tell  the  time 
in  the  dark  by  feeling  of  its  face 
rather  than  by  looking  at  it.  The 
hours  are  not  numbered  at  all,  are 


simply  indicated  on  the  dial  by  little 
raised  markers  which  can  readily  be 
felt  by  the  finger  ends  of  the  owner 
of  the  watch.  Each  of  these  hour 
markers  also  serves  to  divide  the 
hour  into  five-minute  intervals.  Two 
pointers  revolve  within  the  center  of 
the  dial  just  like  the  ordinary  hands 
of  a  watch,  but  being  so  made  that 
they  can  be  felt,  and  told  one  from 
the  other  by  touch  as  well  as  by 
sight.  The  marker  for  the  hour  of 
twelve  is  shaped  differently  from  the 
others  so  as  to  serve  as  a  starting 
point  for  the  fingers  in  determining 
what  marker  the  hands  are  pointing 
toward.  Thus  one  can  not  only  look 
to  see  what  time  it  is  in  the  light, 
but  can  also  feel  to  see  what  time  it 
is  in  the  dark. 

Poultry  Duster 

CTOCK  dipping  chutes  nave  nothing 
on  this  disinfector  for  chickens 
and  other  fowls.  Inside  the  specially 
built  coop  are  a  container  for  the  in- 
secticide, and  a  series  of  rods  and 
levers  for  discharging  the  insecticide 
out  of  the  container,  and  onto  the 
hen.  As  the  hen  -is  shoved  into  the 
coop  thru  the  hinged  door  at  one  end, 
she  steps  onto  a  springboard  which 
gives  way  under  her  weight;  in  doing 
so  it  works  the  controlling  mechan- 
ism of  the  insecticide  container  so 
that  she  is  showered  with  a  cloud  of 


the  powder.  Naturally  she  tries  to 
run  out  of  it  and  goes  on  thru  the 
door  at  the  other  end,  thus  making 
room  for  the  next  victim  which  is  to 
be  relieved  of  its  colony  of  lice  or 
other  vermin.  They  simply  "shoot 
the  chutes"  and  the  lice  are  "shot" 
on  the  go. 

History  of  the  Saw 

"pHE  earliest  tool  that  has  been 
traced  in  Egyptian  history  is  the 
saw.  It  was  found  first  in  the  form 
of  a  notched  bronze  knife  in  the 
third  dynasty,  or  about  5,000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynas- 
ties by  large-toothed  saws,  which 
were  used  by  carpenters;  but  there 
are  no  dated  specimens  until  the 
seventh  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  the  Assyrians  used  iron 
saws.  The  first  knives  on  record 
were  made  out  of  flint,  and  were,  in 
fact,  saws  with  minute  teeth.  They 
probably  were  used  for  cutting  up 
animals,  as  the  teeth  would  break 
away  even  on  soft  wood.  Rasps, 
which  are  but  a  form  of  saw,  were 
first  made  of  sheets  of  bronze 
punched  and  coiled  round,  but  the 
Assyrians  in  the  seventh  century 
used  the  straight  rasp  made  of  iron 
similar  to  the  modern  type. 


IJAVE  you  ever  started  anywhere 
in  a  car  and  found  the  disposal 
of  your  grips  and  the  lunch  gasket 
and  other  things  a  problem?  A  man 
in  California,  where,  by  the  way,  they 
have  automobiling  in  comfort  all  the 
year  around,  grew  tired  of  having  to 
stop  his  car  and  pick  up  the  Junk 
that  was  spilled  out  every  time  it  hit 
a  jog  in  the  road,  so  he  invented  a 
luggage  rack  to  be  fastened  on  to  the 
side  of  the  car  so  as  to  secure  the 
rack  to  the  fender  and  the  running 
board.  When  not  in  use  the  fender 
folds  up  and  takes  only  a  small 
space.  Now  if  some  one  will  be  good 
enough  to  donate  an  automobile  we 
will  provide  ourselves  with  a  rack. 
Oh,  yes,  we  almost  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  inventor  is  named 
Walker.     Apparently,   however,  he 


doesn't  live  up  to  his  name  or  he 
wouldn't  be  fooling  around  with  in- 
ventions to  make  it  easy  for  motor- 
ists. 

The  New  Comet 

yHIS  object,  which  has  bi-on  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  u  tron- 
omers  for  many  months,  was  discov- 
ered a  full  year  ago,  but  since  thru- 
out  all  of  1916  it  was  so  far  away 
that  it  was  only  visible  in  large  tele- 
scopes, and  since  it  will  shine  in  the 
heavens  thruout  all  of  the  present 
year,  it  may  well  be  thought  of  as 
the  comet  of  1917.  It  has  a  tail  six 
minutes  long  and  the  comet  has  a 
diameter  of  four  minutes.  Neither 
has  been  measured.  The  comet  trav- 
els at  a  rate  of  a  million  miles  a  day. 

The  comet  was  first  seen  on  April 
27,  1916,  when  it  appeared  as  an  ex- 
cessively faint  star-like  object  hav- 
ing a  nebulous  envelope.  It  was 
thought  probable  that  it  was  one  of 
the  numerous  little  bodies  called  as- 
teroids, which  revolve  about  the  sun 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  of 
Jupiter,  and  it  was  given  the  pro- 
visional asteroid  designation  ZK.  The 
nature  of  its  motion  soon  showed, 
however,  that  it  could  only  be  a  comet, 
but  a  comet  so  far  away  that  it  must 
have  been  nearly  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  miles  distant  when  it  was 
first  discovered. 

The  figure  shows  the  situation  of 
the  path  of  the  new  comet  with  ref- 
erence to  the  position  of  the  earth's 
orbit  and  to  that  of  the  sun.  The 
comet  is  moving  about  the  sun  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  earth  is,  but  its 
path  lies  in  a  different  plane,  the 
comet  plane  being  inclined  twenty- 
five  degrees  to  the  plane  in  which 
the  earth  moves.  The  comet  passed 
above  the  latter  plane  at  the  point 
A,  but  it  was  not  discovered  until  it 
had  reached  the  position  B.  It  will 
pass  the  point  of  its  orbit  which  is 
nearest  the  sun  on  June  16,  and  i  ill 


be  at  its  least  distance  from  the 
earth  on  August  21.  At  this  time  it 
will  be  91,700,000  miles  away  from  us. 


Makes  Car  a  Tractor 

JN  FIFTEEN  minutes  you  can  trans- 
form your  automobile  into  a  tract- 
or— by  merely  changing  the  wheels. 
You  can  work  the  tractor  all  day,  put 
in  fifteen  minutes  switching  the 
wheels  and  go  to  town  that  night  in 
plenty  of  time  to  .take  in  the  movies. 
These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of 
a  new  invention.  With  it  you  can 
make  your  car  pull  two  fourteer- 
inch  plows,  the  mower,  reaper,  drill, 
seeder,  manure  spreader  or  any  of 
the  hundred  and  one  machines  so 
necessary  to  farming  nowadays.  In 
these  days  of  not  letting  anything  go 
to  waste  it  is  folly  to  let  the  car 
stand  in  the  shed  all  day  when  you 
can  put  it  to  work  for  you  and  make 
it  do  as  much  as  several  horses.  All 
the  instruments  required  to  make  the 
change  of  wheels  are  a  wrench,  a 
jack  and  a  wheel  puller.  No  holes 
need  be  drilled,  and  the  car  is  not 
dismantled  or  changed  in  any  way. 

Grafting  Frog  Skin 

A  SUCCESSFUL  method  of  skin- 
grafting,  in  which  frog  skin  is 
used  instead  of  human  skin  as  a 
covering  for  slow-healing  wounds,  is 
described   in    the    British  Medical 


This  Is  How  Your  Car  Is  Transformed  Into  a  T 
Set  of  Wheels,  VVhieh  Change  It  From  a  Pleas 

Journal  by  Capt.  H.  W.  M.  Kendall, 
R.  A.  M.  C.  Wounds  in  which  the 
skin  has  been  destroyed  heal  natur- 
ally with  a  contracting  scar,  which 
is  often  unsightly  and  inconvenient, 
but  the  new  method  leaves  a  neat 
and  supple  scar. 

Frog  skin  can  be  obtained  in 
abundance  at  the  front.  The  loose 
skin  of  the  inner  sides  of  the  frog's 
leg  is  snipped  off  with  scissors, 
spread  out  and  applied  by  its  under 
surface  to  the  wound,  which  has 
been  cleansed  with  antiseptics.  It 
is  fixed  in  place  by  a  covering  of 
gutta  percha  tissue  and  a  dry  dress- 
ing. In  three  days  the  site  of  the 
graft  appears  as  a  spot  branching 
outward  toward  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  After  the  fifth  day  the 
wound  is  dressed  with  boric  oint- 
ment until  healing  is  completed,  all 
contraction  being  avoided. 

Captain  Kendall  claims  for  this 
method  that  it  has  the  advantage  of 
transplanting  a  skin  free  from  hair 
and  also  free  of  any  disease  which 
might  be  conveyed  by  human  skin. 
Twelve  cases  are  described  in  which 
the  frog  skin  grafts  were  success- 
ful. The  wounds  were  of  various 
sizes  up  to  four  inches  in  length  and 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth. 


Seaweeds  obtain  their  nourishment 
from  the  water  in  which  they  grow, 
not  from  the  ground  in  which  they 
may  be  rooted. 


An  attachment  for  two-wheeled 
hand  trucks  has  been  invented  that 
holds  bags  open  while  being  filled. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Cheap  Flytraps 

pLYTRAPS  may  be  used  advanta- 
geously in  decreasing  the  number 
of  flies.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
traps,  but  practically  all  are  made 
on  the  same  general  plan.  The  bait 
is  placed  below  the  trap  and  the  fly 
in  leaving  crawls  or  flies  upward  Into 
the  cage  thru  a  small  opening  in  the 
cone-shaped  inner  base. 

A  light,  effective,  simple  and  inex- 
pensive trap  for  catching  the  house- 
fly may  be  easily  constructed  if  these 
directions  are  carefully  followed: 

Make  a  circular  base  about  one 
foot  in  diameter  from  a  board  one- 
half  or  one  inch  thick.  With  a  key- 
hole or  compass  saw  cut  out  the 
main  central  part  of  this  base,  leav- 
ing a  rim  of  about  two  inches  in 
width.  Make  a  top  piece  with  the 
same  outside  diameter  as  the  base, 
leaving  it  entire.  Nail  these  about 
two  feet  apart  with  four  to  eight 
laths  or  other  thin  strips  of  wood, 
forming  a  cylindrical  frame.  Coun- 
tersink the  laths  even  with  the  outer 
edges  of  both  the  top  and  base.  This 
will  allow  the  wire  screen  to  fit  snug- 
ly around  the  edges  of  the  top  and 
bottom.  Cover  the  sides  of  this 
cylindrical  frame  with  ordinary 
screen  wire.    Mosquito  netting  will 


»r  When  Yon  Have  Attached  One  of  the  Xtn 
Vehicle  .Solely  Into  n  I  Meful  One  an  Well. 


do  for  a  temporary  trap.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  make  the  edges  fly-tight. 
Then  make  a  cone-shaped  inner  base 
of  ordinary  screen  wire  to  fit  the 
hole  cut  in  the  wooden  base.  A 
small  opening  about  one-quarter  inch 
in  diameter  should  be  left  at  the  top 
of  the  cone  so  that  the  flies  will  have 
easy  access  to  the  cage.  Tack  this 
wire  cone  snugly  in  the  hole  cut  in 
the  wooden  base  so  that  it  extends 
up  into  the  cage  about  eight  inches 
or  more.  Now  fasten  from  four  to 
eight  nails  or  screws  into  the  bottom 
board  to  hold  the  trap  about  one-half 
inch  above  the  surface.  This  space 
is  sufficient  for  the  entrance  of  the 
flies  to  the  bait  which  is  placed  un- 
derneath the  trap. 

This  trap  should  not  cost  more 
than  25  cents,  nor  require  more  than 
one  hour  to  build. 

Submarine  Ridges 

'J'HR  Norwegian  Sea  is  separated 
from  the  North  Atlantic  by  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuous 
ridge  running  from  Greenland  to  the 
British  Islands  plateau,  of  which  Ice- 
land and  the  Faroe  Islands  are 
emerged  portions.  The  Mediterra- 
nean is  cut  off  from  the  North  At- 
lantic by  a  ridge  at  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar, over  which  the  greatest 
depth  is  only  175  fathoms,  with  steep 
slopes  on  either  side. 


I 


Folding-wing  'Plane 

SN'T  your  barn  large  enough  in 
which  to  store  your  aeroplane? 
What,  you  haven't  a  flying  machine? 
Well,  you  probably  will  live  to  see 
the  day  when  you  and  your  neigh- 
bors, instead  of  hitching  up  Dobbin 
to  the  family  carriage  or  getting  out 
the  "flivver"  for  a  jaunt  to  town,  will 
unlock  the  barn  door,  trundle  out 
the  aeroplane  and  fly  to  the  store  and 
back  in  the  time  which  under  the  old 
method  would  have  found  you  just 
leaving.  So  you  might  as  well  learn 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  machine  of 
the  air.  Here  is  the  latest  style.  Its 
wings  are  so  built  that  when  the  ma- 
chine is  not  in  use  they  can  be  folded 
back,  converting  the  otherwise  un- 
wieldy craft  into  a  nice  compact  lit- 
tle affair  that  will  fit  in  anybody's  bug- 


gy shed.  Of  course,  a  fellow  would  be 
in  an  awful  fix  if  the  wings  took  a 
notion  to  fold  up  in  midair,  but  that 
has  been  pretty  well  provided 
against  by  the  inventor,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  aero- 
plane builders  in  the  world. 

Screen  Rat-proof 

J^ATS  may  be  kept  out  of  the  corn- 
crib  by  using  a  half-inch  mesh 
wire  screen  in  building  the  crib.  The 
floor  is  a  double  affair  with  the 
screen  between.  The  partition  is 
also  built  of  screen  and  screen  is 
stretched  across  the  ceiling.  It 
would  have  to  be  a  persevering  rat 
and  of  more  than  ordinary  endurance 
who  could  figure  out  a  way  of  get- 
ting past  this  barrier. 

Refrigerator  Scale 

QOXSTANT  opening  of  the  door  of 
a  refrigerator  naturally  causes 
evaporation,  and  that  fifty  pounds  of 
ice  which  you  thought  would  last 
over  Sunday  runs  out  about  twelve 
hours  ahead  of  time  and  your  cream 
and  other  stuff  spoils.  Now  if  you 
knew  just  how  much  ice  was  in  the 
refrigerator  you  wouldn't  have  to 
open  the  door  so  muCh,  and  if  the 
fact  that  the  cake  had  dwindled  to 
only  a  few  pounds  were  brought  to 
your  mind  every  time  you  looked  at 
the  refrigerator  y»ur  troubles  with 
the  iceman  would  be  fewer.  That  is 
what  the  inventor  of  this  refriger- 
ator scale  had  in  mind  when  he 
rigged  up  a  movable  beam  on  which 
to  lay  the  ice  and  attached  it  to  a 
dial  on  the  outside  of  the  box  so  that 
a  needle  always  points  to  the  weight 
of  the  ice  that  is  on  hand.  Also  the 
iceman,  supposedly  hardened  by  na- 
ture, scarcely  would  dare  to  dump  a 


thirty-flve-pound  chunk  into  your  re- 
frigerator and  charge  you  for  fifty 
pounds  if  he  saw  the  pointer  silently 
indicating  his  perfidy. 


u 


New  Jar  Seal 

SING  this  new  design  of  jar  sealer 
requires  also  the  use  of  a  special 
design  of  jar.  The  jar  is  so  made 
that  there  is  a  shallow  groove  run- 
ning around  the  base  of  the  neck  be- 


tween the  neck  and  the  shoulder  of 
the  jar.  The  cap  fits  over  the  neck 
and  projects  down  into  this  groove 
at  the  base  of  the  neck.  The  bottom 
edge  of  this  cap,  which  fits  into  this 
groove,  is  also  grooved  with  the 
groove  filled  with  a  prepared  sealing 
wax.  Heating  the  jar  after  the  cap 
has  been  set  in  place  melts  this  wax 
so  that  it  runs  down  into  the  groove 
of  the  jar;  there  is  enough  of  the 
wax  so  that  when  it  cools  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cap  is  imbedded  in  the 
wax,  thus  making  an  air  tight  seal. 
The  cooling  of  the  contents  of  the  jar 
causes  shrinkage,  which  produces 
sufficient  air  pressure  on  the  cap  to 
hold  it  in  place  firmly,  so  the  main 
function  of  the  wax  is  to  keep  out  air. 

Bull  Rake  Cleaner 

^NY  one  who  has  made  hay  with 
bull  rakes  and  stackers  knows 
the  trouble  one  sometimes  has  in 
dumping  the  rakes,  especially  when 
the  hay  is  a  little  damp  or  not  en- 
tirely cured,  or  when  it  contains 
morning  glories,  wild  buckwheat  and 
other  nuisances  of  that  kind.  The 
spring-operated  rake  cleaner  shown 
in  the  accompanying  dra*wing  is 
made  to  overcome  this  difficulty  and 
thus  facilitate  the  dumping  of  the 
rake.  There  is  a  crossbar  placed 
just  over  the  teeth  of  the  rake.  Back 
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Invention*  nnrf  IlUcoverlew,  Write  The 
the  Mate  of  the  Inane  In  Which  It  Appeared 


A  cookstove  that  is  supplied  with 
gas  from  headlight  tanks  has  been 
invented  for  automobile  tourists. 


of  this  are  two  strong  coil  springs. 
As  the  rake  is  loaded  by  driving  it 
down  a  windrow,  this  crossbar  is 
pushed  back  and  the  springs  com- 
pressed. When  the  rake  is  fully 
loaded,  a  catch  engages  the  crossbar 
and  holds  it  there  with  the  coil 
springs  compressed,  while  the  rake 
is  being  driven  to  the  stack.  When 
the  rake  has  been  driven  up  over  the 
elevator  of  the  stacker,  the  catch  is 
released  and  as  the  rake  is  backed 
off  the  stacker  the  springs  help  force 
the  load  of  hay  off' the  rake  onto  the 
elevator  of  the  loader. 

Sea  Affects  Crops 

£LOSE  observers  at  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Sta'tion  of  Ma? 
Ovar,  Hungary,  find  that  sea  salt 
markedly  affects  certain  crops.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  sea  salt  is 
poisonous  to  plant  life — an  impres- 
sion strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
many  parts  of  the  country  near  the 
sea  are  barren.  Some  plants,  how- 
ever, thrive  well  on  soil  that  has 
been  washed  by  the  sea,  and  the 
Hungarian  experiments  seem  to 
prove  that  a  certain  quantity  of  sea 
salt  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  crops  In 
general.  The  investigators  fertil- 
ized some  beet  sugar  fields  with  sea 
salt  and  got  astonishing  crops.  The 
experiments  will  be  continued,  altho 
the  results  for  the  last  four  years 
have  been  uniformly  the  same. 


Knife  and  Pistol 

J-JERE  is  something  new  in  the  line 

of  defense  weapons.  Primarily, 
it  is  a  pocketknife.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  a  small  caliber  pistol  for  use  if 
attacked  by  dogs.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  three  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  wide  it  can  be  car- 
ried in  the  vest  pocket.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  not  a  toy 
but  a  really  effective  weapon  and 
that  it  should  not  be  discharged  pro- 
miscuously, as  the  bullet  will  stop  a 
man  if  it  hits  him  in  the  right  spot.  The 
system  of  operating  it  follows: 

Hold  knife  in  right  hand,  back  side 
up.  Pull  back  latch  A  with  right 
thumb,  at  same  time  with  left  fore- 
finger and  thumb  open  barrel  B,  in- 
sert cartridge,  latch  securely,  then 
on  side  of  knife  raise  up  trigger  C, 
which  makes  knife  ready  to  fire,  then 


hold  fn  right  hand,  placing  end  of 
right  thumb  on  top  of  trigger  and 
press  down  quickly.  In  using  blank 
cartridge,  don't  fire  when  wadding  in 
cartridge  may  hit  any  one. 

A  New  Seed  Device 

^  NEW  machine  for  the  testing  of 
seeds  eliminates  the  tediousness 
and  eye  strain  of  counting  out  seeds 
and  placing  them  in  order  on  moist 
blotting  paper  for  the  germination 
test.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
the  vacuum  cleaner,  except  that  the 
seed  is  not  taken  into  the  machine 
but  simply  held  against  the  small 
holes  in  the  nozzle  by  the  vacuum. 
The  nozzle  has  a  fiat  surface  three 
inches  square,  which  has  one  hun- 
dred holes  smaller  than  the  seed. 
When  the  vacuum  Is  working  and  the 
nozzle  pushed  down  in  a  pan  of  seed 
it  will  pick  up  one  seed  at  each  hole. 
The  nozzle  is  then  held  over  moist 
blotting  paper  and  the  vacuum  re- 
leased, which  drops  tne  seed  m  their 
place. 

The  vacuum  is  supplied  by  a  vacu- 
um pump  or  by  the  simple  arrange- 


ment of  one  inverted  can  in  another 
containing  water.  The  inner  can 
may  be  raised  and  lowered  by  a  foot 
lever  The  type  depends  on  tlic 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  with  the 
sampler. 

Besides  being  a  labor  saver,  it  also 
produces  a  much  more  representa- 
tive sample,  as  it  does  not  favor  any 
particular  kind  of  seed,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  hand  method  of  sampling. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


ZcU^JNorWs  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


"R.o"  Cluster  Motal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
sated,  Standing  Scam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Koof- 
mgs,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Kock-Bot  torn  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.   We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot*  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Wo  Bell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  deal er 's 
profit*.  Ask  for  Book  » 
No.  H98. 


Dawson  Muldoon  Penlenk 


GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 
THE  COWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
645-CD5  P*i  SI.,   Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


M 

WASHER 

w§3 

/  VRIU 

HiiD  THE 

5b  easy 
DyB^  way 

Washes,  boil*  and  tterilixmm  in  one 
operation. 

A  child  can  run  it.  Live  Steam  does  the 
work.  Steaminghotwateris  rained  through 
clothes  automatically  cleansing  without  injury.  No 
complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  catch 
or  tear  clothes.  No  chemicals;  only  ordinary  Boap 
used.  Write  for  full  particulars  today.  A»k,  also, 
about  our  Wlckless.  Blue  Flame  Oil  Gas  Stove. 
Dealers  write  for  proposition. 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO.    Dept.  B.     Qulncy,  III. 


TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Select  the  bicycle  you  prefer  fromf- 
the  44  styles  colors  and  sizes  in 
the  famous  "Ranger"  line.  We. 
send  i  on  approvaland  30  DAYS 
TRIAL.  /  eight  paid  to  your  town. 
Return  it  if  not  pleased  and  the 
trial  costs  vol"  nothing. 

Write  3 1  o  CO  for  large  illua-  I 
trated  catalog  showing  complete 
line  of  bicycies,  tires  end  supplies, 
and  particulars  of  most  marvelous 
offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle.    You  \ 
will  be  astonished  at   our  tour] 
prices  and  remarkable  term*. 

mom*  AGENTS  Wanted  \ 
—Boys,  make  money  taking  orders/ 
for  Bicycles,    Ytres  and  Sundries* 
from  our  big  catalog.     Do  Business  direct] 
with  ths  leading  bicycle  house  in  America.  Do\\ 
not  CuytZutU  you  know  what  we  can  do.  * 
CYCLE  COMPANY 
Dept.  V  ls\CHICAGO,  BLL 


MEAD 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.p 

tftm  4»4   m  Buys  the  New  Butler-  i_ 
7K  mM  sfm  tly  Jr.  No.2.  Lightrunnin_ 

%B  f  fiBL  easy  cleaning,  close  skim' 
flsa^T  ming.  durable.  Guaranteed 
^^^^^^a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

BB^B**^  pOT.  hour.    Made  also  in  five 

larger  sizes  op  toNo.8sbown here 
30  Dave-*  FrPP  Trial  Earns  It<5  own  coat 

ju  ways  rree  nidi  and  more  by  what 

"Postal  brings  Free  cat- 


it 

alog,  folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUGH  DOVER  CO.  "2> 

3206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


How  Boys 
MAKE  MONEY 

Selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger, 
The  Farming  Business  and  Lone  Scout 

EACH  WEEK 

We  send  the  papers  all  In  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  all  at  one  time,  on  Friday. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each 
week.  We  show  you  how  to  make  money  by 
building  up  a  regular  route  of  customers  that 
you  deliver  the  papers  to  each  week.  You 
make  a  cash  profit  on  every  paper  you  sell  so 
that  In  addition  to  the  valuable  premiums  we 
also  give  you,  you  will  make 

$1.00  to  $5.00 per  Week 

You  can't  lose.  You  do  not  send  us  any  money 
until  you  sell  the  papers.  Fill  out  the  blank 
below  and  get  started  right  away,  today.  We 
tell  you  how  to  get  the  customers. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

I  will  sell  your  papers.  Send  me  as  many  as 
you  think  I  can  sell.  I  want  to  make  money 
every  week  and  get  valuable  premiums. 

13 


Name 


St.,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  No. 


Town   State. 


J-JAVIO  that  kodak-crazy  nurse  snap 
him,  and  send  the  result  over  to 
The  Evening  News,"  ordered  the 
harassed  interne.  "They'll  fix  it  up, 
and  have  his  picture  in  the  last  edi- 
tion. Then  his  relatives  may  iden- 
tify him." 

"Not  if  he  looks  like  most  of  Miss 
Jipson's  snapshots,"  denounced  the 
orderly,  witli  some  bitterness. 
"  'Taint  likely  his  own  mother  'u'd 
know  it  with  her  specs  on." 

Notwithstanding  Job  Butzow's 
rankling  memories  of  caricatures 
that  lowered  his  self-esteem,  the 
evening  paper  produced  a  fair  like- 
ness of  the  mysterious  patient.  The 
man's  angular,  middle-aged  features, 
mild  eyes,  somewhat  rainbowed  fig- 
ure, and  ill-fitting,  store-made  clothes 
of  a  pronounced  gray  check  appeared 
above  an  urgent  request  for  the  un- 
known's friends  to  remove  him  from 
the  Mercy  Hospital.  The  brief  ap- 
peal explained  that  the  man  was 
sound  in  mind  and  body,  save  for  the 
embarrassing  fact  that  he  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  his  name,  residence 
and  avocation.  Police  had  found  him 
wandering  aimlessly  on  North  Hal- 
sted  street,  empty  of  pocket,  vacuous 
of  mind,  and  sore  of  head,  where  a 
thug  had  tapped  him  preliminary  to 
relieving  him  of  cash.  Their  first 
care  had  been  to  place  him  in  charge 
of  a  physician  at  the  nearest  hospi- 
tal, and  here  the  case  rested. 

After  the  people  of  the  Great  Lakes 
metropolis  had  read  their  papers, 
slept  over  the  news,  borrowed  of  each 
other  and  one  another,  and  had  time 
thoroly  to  assimilate  their  contents, 
Miss  Jipson's  snapshot  began  to  show 
results.  By  9  of  the  forenoon  a 
claimant  for  the  photograph's  orig- 
inal materialized  in  the  shape  of  a 
long-striding,  masterful  woman,  who 
stated  in  the  presence  of  the  interne, 
the  patient,  and  the  orderly  that  the 
afflicted  man  was  her  long-lost  hus- 
band. 

"He's  my  Hiram,"  said  she.  "The 
good-for-nothing  shirk  pertended  he 
was  going  into  the  back  yard  to  split 
wood,  an'  never  come  back.  That's 
him — my  husband." 

The  man  with  the  forgotten  past 
listened  in  amazement  and  objected 
with  energy. 

"I  may  not  know  who  I  am,"  he 
burst  out,  "but  I  know  who  I  ain't. 
And  I'm  danged  sure  I  ain't  that 
woman's  Hiram." 

Wild-eyed  and  angry,  the  victim  of 
missing  identity  glared  at  the  scru- 
tinizing Amazon  who  declared  rela- 
tionship. 

"Anyway,"  she  insisted,  "he  looks 
like  Hiram  oughta  look.  Soon's  I 
spied  that  picter  in  the  paper  I  made 
up  my  mind  it  was  Hi.  Y'  see  it 
would  be  just  like  Hi  to  lose  his 
wits,  such  as  they  was.  And  when 
you  consider  that  he  run  away  ten 
year  ago  this  month,  it  stands  to  rea- 
son he'd  be  changed.  So  I  says  there's 
Hiram  Klap." 

"I  ain't,"  sharply  denied  the  pa- 
tient. "If  I'd  'a'  been  Klap,  I'd  'a' 
known  enough,  wits  or  no  wits,  to 
stay  away.  I  tell  you,  Doc,  I  ain't 
Klap." 

Mrs.  Klap  was  elaborating  details 
intended  to  convince  Doctor  Crabb, 
when  a  pale-faced  fencerail  of  a 
woman  edged  inside  the  door,  re- 
garded the  unfortunate  man  on  ex- 
hibition with  profound  interest,  then 
spoke. 

"That's  my  poor  dear  George,"  said 
she.  "That's  my  poor  dear  strayed 
husband." 

"I  ain't  no  such  thing,"  objected 
the  man  of  lost  memory.  "I  ain't 
George,  and  I  ain't  Hiram  Klap,  and 
I'm  danged  if  I'm  a  bigamist!" 

"He  disappeared  twelve  years  ago," 
the  woman  explained  to  Doctor 
Crabb,  while  the  first  claimant  re- 
mained silent  from  sheer  astonish- 
ment. "I  thought  all  the  time  he  was 
dead,  but  it  seems  he's  just  been 
crazy,  poor  dear." 

"Git  out!"  ordered  Mrs.  Klap,  re- 
gaining the  power  of  speech.    "I  tell 
you  that's  my  Hi." 
"Not  if  I  know  it!"  rasped  the  shrill 


By  Mason  Ray 

tones  of  a  new  arrival,  who  had  been 
ushered  in  by  the  orderly.  "That  pic- 
ture the  paper  printed  is  a  likeness 
of  my  Mike.  Knew  him  the  minute  I 
looked.  He  ain't  changed  so's  you'd 
notice  since  I  driv  him  away  in  '85. 
Sure,  Doc,  that's  Mike  Hickey." 

"You  lie!"  flared  the  patient.  "If 
I'd  'a'  been  Mike  I  wouldn't  waited 
to  be  driv.  I'd  'a'  bolted.  But  I  ain't 
Mike,  and  I  ain't  George,  and  I  ain't 
Klap,  and  I  ain't  a  Mormon." 

"Anyway,  Klap  had  carroty  hair 
same's  this  chap,"  insisted  the  first 
claimant. 

"So  did  George,"  declared  the  faded 
female.  "And  he  had  a  crooked 
nose." 

"So  had  Mike,"  attested  Mrs. 
Hickey.  "And  he  had  the  same  cast 
in  his  left  eye  and  ears  like  bats." 

Altho  the  description  tallied  per- 
fectly with  his  own  lineaments,  the 
man  of  lost  identity  blazed  red  with 
resentment. 

"I'm  no  chromo,"  he  angrily  ad- 
mitted, "but  I'm  posted  on  manners 
and  'tain't  manners  to  sort  out  a  per- 
son's features  and  hold  them  up  to 
ridicule.  'Tain't  etiket." 

At  that  moment  a  burly  individual 
edged  himself  alongside  the  contest- 
ants and  openly  compared  the  un- 
known's slandered  visage  with  a  card 
photograph  held  in  the  palm  of  a 
large  left  hand. 

"Thought  maybe  he  might  be  Fo- 
gleson,  our  escaped  loony,"  stated 
the  six-footer  of  an  asylum  attendant. 
"Never  saw  him  myself,  but  Doc,  he 
give  me  this  tintype,  and  told  me  to 
hike  over  and  have  a  look.  Said  if 
he  favored  Fogleson's  picture  to 
fetch  him  back." 

"That's  more  like  it,"  declared  the 
victim  of  aphasia,  brightening.  "I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  I  was  Fogleson." 

"Well,  you  ain't,"  denied  the  at- 
tendant. "Fogelson  looked  fair  to 
middling.    You're  not  it." 

"Doc,  there's  a  bad  case  just  come; 
he's  in  the  accident  ward,"  announced 
Job  Butzow,  looking  around  the  edge 
of  the  half-open  door,  and  immedi- 
ately retreating  about  urgent  duties. 

"Pass  out,  you  women,"  ordered  the 
interne.  "You're  on  the  scent  of  a 
pocketbook,  all  three;  but  you  might 
as  well  move  on.  This  man  hasn't  a 
dollar.    He  was  robbed." 

"I  might  take  Fogleson's  place," 
suggested  the  unidentified.  This  of- 
fer the  burty  attendant  declined,  and 
a  minute  later  the  man  without  a 
memory  sat  alone  in  the  deserted 
room. 

"I  believe  I  can  find  myself," 
thought  he.  "I  bet  if  I  look  about 
I'll  see  something  familiar  that'll 
fetch  it  all  back.  Anyway,  I'll  try." 

Thoughtfully  he  placed  his  wide- 
rimmed  felt  hat  on  his  carroty  hair, 
and  there  was  none  in  that  busy, 
overtaxed  beehive  of  the  afflicted  to 
stop  him  by  a  detaining  hand  as  he 
slowly  traversed  the  hallway  to  the 
front  door  and  departed. 

"Who  knows,  maybe  I'm  a  sailor," 
he  mused.  "A  turn  at  the  docks 
might  help,  and  it  won't  hurt." 

He  critically  surveyed  his  gnarled 
hands,  calloused  across  the  inside  of 
the  knuckles  as  if  he  had  labored 
much  at  pulling  ropes.  He  musingly 
inspected  his  decent  suit  of  gray 
check;  then  his  self-examination  ex- 
tended to  his  pockets.  One  by  one 
he  again  explored  the  large  ones  of 
his  coat,  his  trousers,  and  finally  the 
small  ones  of  the  vest;  but  not  even 
a  lead  pencil  stump  rewarded  the 
search.  Not  a  familiar  pocketknife 
or  scrap  of  paper  lent  a  clew  to  the 
baffling  problem  of  who  he  was  or 
his  proper  habitat. 

"  'Tain't  store-keeping,"  he  con- 
cluded, standing  "before  fruit  and 
vegetable  displays  in  front  of  a  gro- 
cery. "But  just  the  same  them  po- 
tatoes and  cabbage  seem  like  old 
friends,  only  I  don't  think  I  sold  'em. 
Guess  they  look  sociable  because  I 
et  'em." 

Standing  in  the  shade  of  the  gro- 


cery awning,  he  sharply  surveyed  the 
restless  street  scene  in  quest  of  some 
well-known  object.  A  dray  passed 
loaded  with  boxed  goods  for  one  of 
the  stores.  Several  motor  cars  slid 
by  like  huge,  silent  specters.  Sev- 
eral people  hurried  over  a  distant 
crossing  under  the  eye  of  a  watch- 
ful policeman,  and  one  of  those  he 
noticed  was  a  very  tall,  slim  man  in 
shabby  attire,  who  violently  coughed. 
Directly  in  front  of  him  a  huge  pair 
of  slow-stepping  Clydesdales  con- 
voyed a  high-piled  furniture  van. 

"Now,  horses,"  murmured  he,  with 
glistening  eyes,  "looks  homelike. 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  I  somewheres  or 
other  kept  a  livery."  He  moved  on, 
thoroly  digesting  this  idea,  and  for 
the  sake  of  quiet  to  think  it  over,  he 
turned  into  a  side  street.  Presently 
he  became  aware  that  the  cough- 
convulsed  man  of  the  crossing  -was 
coming  on  behind  him,  had  reached 
his  side,  was  actually  speaking  to 
him. 

"Say,  old  man,"  said  the  gaunt 
stranger,  "I've  got  three  things  I 
don't  want.  I've  got  a  cough  that's- 
using  me  up;  I've  got  a  conscience 
that  won't  give  me  a  minute's  peace, 
and  I've  got  a  bundle  that  belongs  to 
you.  Been  watching  for  you  so's  to 
hand  it  back." 

With  that  the  slim,  lean  individual 
burst  into  another  spasm  of  cough- 
ing, hastily  thrust  a  newspaper- 
wrapped  packet  into  his  reluctant 
hands,  and  was  gone. 

"What  the  deuce!  That  chap's 
crazier  'en  I  am,"  thought  the  unwill- 
ing recipient  of  the  small,  tightly 
rolled  bundle.  "Now,  I  wonder  was 
he  a  lunatic — or  a  joker."  With  fum- 
bling fingers  he  untied  the  cord,  then 
clumsily  unfolded  the  outer  covering 
of  the  packet. 

"Anyway,  I'll  see  what  it  is," 
thought  he.  "If  it's  a  hoax  I  kin 
throw  it  in  the  gutter." 

Another  string  confined  an  inner 
covering  of  yellow  paper  such  as 
clerks  wrap  about  dry  goods,  and 
when  this  was  turned  back,  the  vic- 
tim of  lost  memory  saw  that  which 
made  his  eyeballs  fairly  start  from 
his  head-  and  his  knees  knock  to- 
gether with  fright.  The  fleeing 
stranger  had  given  him  a  rubber- 
banded  package  of  greenbacks! 

"Stolen!"  decided  the  man  of  lost 
identity.  "The  police  was  hot  on  his 
trail,  and  he  dumped  the  stuff  onto 
me.  He's  safe,  and  I'm  liable  to  be 
arrested.  Pretty  fix  I'd  be  in  not 
knowing  my  own  name!" 

A  swift  examination  showed  that 
he  was  the  custodian  of  fifty  bills  of 
the  startling  denomination  of  one 
hundred,  fifty  gold  certificates  worth 
twenty  dollars  each,  and  an  even  one 
hundred  silver  certificates  of  the  de- 
nomination of  ten  dollars! 

"This  is  awful!"  thought  he. 

Terrified,  he  shrank  into  the 
shadow  of  protecting  areaways,  sped 
along  the  side  of  a  high  wall,  and  al- 
together acted  so  guilty  it  was  a  mar- 
vel the  police  overlooked  his  erratic 
progress.  More  than  ever  he  de- 
sired memory,  and  not  until  he  dis- 
covered his  friends  would  he  dare 
seek  an  owner  for  the  incriminating 
cash. 

"I'll  just  keep  going  until  some- 
body knows  me  and  speaks,  then  I'll 
ask  'em  who  I  be,"  he  decided. 

It  was  a  forlorn  chance,  but  pa- 
tiently, persistently,  he  traveled 
street  after  street,  until  he  found 
himself  at  the  entrance  to  Lincoln 
Park.  The  place  seemed  a  haven,  a 
loitering-ground  where  he  could  wan- 
der about  at  his  leisure  without  at- 
tracting undue  notice.  For  what 
seemed  an  age  he  strayed  among  the 
beauties  of  the  man-made  scenery, 
amused  by  the  captive  animals  and 
cogitating  intensely  upon  what  a  man 
with  no  memory  and  seven  thousand 
dollars  in  stolen  funds  ought  to  do. 
Hunger  gripped  him  cruelly,  yet  de- 
spite his  burden  of  wealth  he  lacked 
the  price  of  a  meal.  To  borrow  one 
of  the  least  valuable  of  the  bills  was 
unthinkable,  so  he  walked  himself 
Continued  on  Page  175 
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Late  Potatoes  Are  Needed 

Remains  to  Plant  a  Bumper  Crop 
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This  year,  above  an  others,  yon  should  protect  your  hoes 
from  disease  and  unsatisfactory  profits.  You  should  save 
SKvVS^  e«ry.  Particle  of  feed,   f hi 

offSn"  e^/Hay1"700  ^ fOT  tWndl 
AN  INVESTMENT  in  one  of  these  Feeders  will  con- 
tame  topay  yoo  daily  dividends  the  rest  of  v«  Hfe 
W_l£f  ">day  for  details  on  this  money  saver  anddMd-nd 
g™*K».  which  is  backed  op  by  our  W00.W Guarantee 

The  MEYER  CORPORATION       Dept.  9 

Meyer  Block  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Kill  All  Flies!  THSs!TsR!AD 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kills 
all  flies.   Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

K  Luta  all  season.  Made 
of  metal,  can't  spill  or  Up 
ever:  will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed  ef- 
fective.  Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  seat 
by  express,  prepaid,  SI. 00. 
HAROLD  SOME RS,  150  DoKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

rOR  US.  Big  profits.  We  f Ornish  stock  and 
.  .  tWJ  you  $2  00  each,  also  eavies, 
mink,  skunk,  fox,  squabs,  frogs,  etc. 
2  booklets  and  contract  for  dime.  None 
fro*.  AddressTHE  BELGIAN  HARE, 
56  Main  St.,      Holmea  Park,  Me. 


Time 

JT  IS  not  too  late  to  grow  a  bumper 
crop  of  potatoes  late  this  year.  It 
is  a  duty  to  the  country  for  the 
farmer  who  can  do  so  to  raise  as 
many  potatoes  as  possible.  Potatoes 
have  been  found  invaluable  by  the 
nations  which  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  war  up  to  this  time,  and 
potatoes  may  be  called  upon  to  save 
the  day  for  America.  The  produc- 
tion of  potatoes  may  be  as  great  as 
dOO.000,000  bushels  this  year.  Ger- 
many alone  has  produced  as  much 


it  is  learned,  are  being  offered  for 
planting.  Newly  harvested  potatoes, 
whether  dug  in  the  early  spring, 
summer  or  autumn,  the  department's 
specialists  state,  do  not  germinate 
until  after  undergoing  a  certain  rest 
period,  and  results  are  sure  to  be 
disappointing.  Germination  may  be 
delayed  six  weeks  or  more,  and  in 
any  case  will  be  uneven  and  the  stand 
imperfect.  The  grower,  therefore,  is 
warned  not  to  purchase  such  seed,  as 
more  or  less  serious  financial  loss 


aVJ  rev.  ) 
BMW  HAJES 
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Better  than  chlekena.  Yoa.ig 

""."abel  bring-  40c  to  60c  «r 
ijbjn  3 1  to  i  week, ,  old.  Btc  demand  in  city 

year.  Always  penned  i.e..  Pre.  book  exr,larr.  .  [  %  ~.\ 
HAJESTiC  SQUAB  CO..  Cpt.  117    Ail.  Joia.  \ 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a>  small  Coat  by  using  our  Attach- 
•MjOUtflt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Ea*. 


¥,!ft,,'*tt-  J>°  speclaJ  tools  requ'red. 

^£i3&£$i  FREE  BOOK 


describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Mntor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  *3o  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
Dept.  tsi.Calosburt,  Kanaaa. 


BE  PREPARED 

Bizo,  8  In.  ton*,  1  2  in.  wid.;. 


of  En*  of  Planting  Late  Potatoes.  The  Heavy,  Irregular,  Black 
Linen  on  the  Map  Connect  the  Sections  of  Country  Planting  Late  Potatoes 
on  a  Given  Date.  In  the  Potato  Districts  of  Maine,  New  York,  Michigan. 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Colorado  Ample  Time  Remains  to  Prepare  for 
liumper  Crops 


Will  You  Let  Us  Send 

You  the  Six  Fine  Vines  in  This 
Grand  Red,  White  and  Blue 
Grape  Collection,  at  Our  Ex- 
pense?    See  Offer  Below. 

We  have  made  an  arrangement  with 
one  or  the  big  nurserieg  to  send  out  this 
toe  collection  of  6  Hardy  Grapevines  as 
Stpecial  gift   with  The   Farming  Busl- 

a_L_?*e.  Re2'  „Whltc  anf'  Blue  Collection 
BPnaists  of  2  Rogers  So.   15  Red  Grape 

I  Pickkglon,  white,  and  2  Concord, 
•lue.  rne  vines  usually  commence  frult- 
K.  tne  second  year  after  planting  and 
will  grow  and  be  a  Joy  and  delight  to 
■»u  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  vines  may  be 
planted  in  regular  arbor 
style,  or  will  make  a 
splendid  screen  for  porch 
or  along  a  fence  line. 
With  the  vines  will  be 
sent  simple  cultural  di- 
rections so  that  any  one 
who  may  not  *be  exper- 
ienced in  horticulture  can 
easily  succeed  with  them. 

Just  read  over  our  of- 
fer   below,    fill    out  the 
coupon  and  mall  to  us  at 
Bee  and  we  will  Instruct  the  nurseries 
■a«nd  the  6  Red,  White  and  Ulue  Grape- 
at  proper  planting    time    In  your 
Bjinity,  all  charges  prepaid. 


as  1,579,000  bushels  of  potatoes  in 
one  year.  The  United  States  easily 
can  reach  the  higher  figure. 

The  question  of  selecting  the 
proper  seed  potatoes  must  be  care- 
fully considered.  To  plant  potatoes 
which  will  not  produce  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  labor. 

Farmers  are  warned  not  to  plant 
newly  harvested  potatoes,  especially 
the  small,  immature  stock  from  the 
South,  in  a  statement  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Under  the  influence  of  the 
high  price  and  unusual  demand  for 
seed  potatoes,  these  immature  stocks, 


will  be  sure  to  result  if  he  plants  it. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  that 
the  high  prices  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  last  few  months  will  again  be 
paid  next  fall.  But  even  at  50  cents 
a  bushel,  and  the  price  scarcely  can 
be  expected  to  fall  that  low,  there  is 
money  in  potatoes.  Careful  selec- 
tion of  the  seed  must  be  accompanied 
by  fertile  soil  and  soil  adapted  to  po- 
tatoes. If  your  soil  is  not  right  your 
work  will  be  useless. 

But  if  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do 
so,  you  should  raise  more  potatoes 
this  year  above  all  others.  Your 
country  needs  them. 


DEFENDER  POCKET  KNIFE— NOT  A  TOY 


-or  Sconaroan,  Fieherman,  Trapper. 

Se^dCrhorVon^rter.   Abs*lut''»  »">•  TS'i. 

U.  S.  Small  Arm*  Co.,  East  Ave.,  F,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Make  big  money. 
Auto  tires  need  con- 

-  start  repairing.  30.000.000 
one^bS^a^-  8U" 

HAYWOOD  NEW 
MODEL  D-B 

Simple,  compact.  Repain. 
every  tire  injury  on  tubes 
r  ^nd..ca3m&  except  rc- 
,  treading-.    Write  for  Free 
1  Catalog  and  full  details. 
HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
.   840  Capitol  Ave. 
Inuianapolis,  Ind. 
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Concrete  for  Machinery  Foundations 


■E  I-  ARMING  m  siN'KHH, 

500  N.  Ivarb.n  SI.,  Chicago,  III. 
W  In/- 1'--'-  50  rent*,  for  erhl'-h  send  me  The 
•r mi riir  Mtmine.H  .  ,r  f.r.e  >';ir.  and  ai  a  gift, 
le  H-<\,  White  and    liiue   Collection   of  Six 


f»»t,  R.  P.  D. 


  Btate. 


pOUNDATIONS  for  gas  engines, 
cream  separators  and  similar 
machinery  may  be  best  constructed 
of  concrete.  With  long  boards,  prac- 
tically any  size  of  foundation  may  be 
built  by  simply  setting  the  boards  on 
edge  to  form  an  inclosure  the  shape 
of  the  engine  bed  and  bracing  them 
so  that  they  will  stay  where  placed 
while  the  concrete  is  being  deposited 
in  the  form.  If  a  foundation  more 
than  one  foot  high  is  wanted,  the 
same  scheme  of  forms  may  be  used 
by  placing  one  board  on  top  of  the 
other  and  holding  them  in  position 
by  stakes  or  cleats  at  convenient 
points.  Cleats  placed  in  the  outside 
angle  of  the  intersection  of  the 
boards  and  extending  the  full  height 
of  the  form  will  add  strength  and 
stiffness  to  the  form. 

Engines  and  other  machines  vi- 
brate more  or  less  and  should  be 
firmly  bolted  to  the  foundation.  Be- 
fore filling  the  form  with  concrete, 
a  template  should  be  made  of  light 
boards  and  holes  bored  in  the  tem- 
plate to  correspond  with  the  location 
of  anchor  bolt  holes  of  the  machine. 


The  template  is  placed  level  on  top 
of  the  form  and  the  bolts  suspended 
by  means  of  temporary  wooden  wash- 
ers. A  plate  or  cast  iron  washer  is 
first  slipped  down  to  the  head  of  the 
bolt,  and  the  threaded  end  passed 
thru  its  hold  in  the  template  and 
wooden  washer  and  the  nut  screwed 
on.  To  prevent  cracking  the  con- 
crete bed  anchor  bolts  should  be  set 
at  least  three  inches  back  from  the 
faces  of  the  foundation.  Place  the 
concrete  in  the  form  carefully  so 
that  the  bolts  will  remain  plumb. 
After  the  concrete  has  hardened,  re- 
move the  template  and  carefully 
level  the  top  of  the  foundation  with 
cement  mortar,  using  a  mixture  of  1 
part  of  Portland  cement  to  2  parts  of 
sand.  The  edges  maybe  left  square 
or  may  be  rounded  or  beveled  before 
the  concrete  hardens. 

The  mixture  for  engine  founda- 
tions should  be  in  the  proportion  of 
1  sack  of  Portland  cement,  2  cubic 
feet  of  coarse  clean  sand,  4  cubic 
feet  of  well-graded  pebbles  or  broken 
stone,  mixed  with  enough  water  to 
make  a  quaky  consistency. 


—or  that  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone 
.  or  other  blemish  with  Kendalls 
Spavin  Treatment.  Mr.  Martens 
of  Shawano,  Wis.,  writes  this  about 

KENDALL'S  ihSU 

*'I  h.vebeen  usiue  jour  Spavin  Treatment  for 
year.  Tor  Spavin  and  Ringbone,  and  would 
net  be  without  it,  because  it  never  failed. " 
Let  as  Bend  you  other  letters.  Get  % 
»ottlo  of  K.nd.u7t  at  once.  Ton  mar 
need  it  any  day.  AtyourdmrjiiuH 
abottl..  o  for  15.  Aikfor-treatia 
1  the  11  one"—  r  ree,  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  I.  Kendall  Co., 

Eaoiburg  Falle,  Ver- 
mont, U.S.A. 
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GET  MY  PRICES 

h?3?  Sn'P  at  once  an7  size  or  style  WITTE 
High-GradeEngine— 2to22H-P.-Keroseneor 
Gasoline  — Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-Ritr  — 

ready  to  run-Guaranteed  6  Years.  You 
don  t  have  to  wait  6  to  8  weeks  for 
You  eave  S25 


ED.  H.  WITTE  joj'lOoTchofceofengi 


My  Free  Book 
' '  by  return 


■Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

How  To  Judge  Engim 
mail.— Ed.  H.  Witte.  Pr._. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
2 1 500akl>nd  Hit.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2l50EmnlreBldt..       Plltsburgh,  Pa. 


Inventions  Wanted! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
patents.  List  of  inventions  actually 
requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent 'sent  free.  Send  roogh  Bketch  for  free 
report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance gwen  our  clients  in  Belling  patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 
Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorney. 
Est.  21  Yean     954  F  St  .  Washington.  D.  C. 


LER* 


•AGES 

glue 


A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY  IO< 


PATENTS 


 WATSON  K.  COtEMAK 

...  ea  /,  Dnnhc 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Hiffhest  references. 


Books  free 
Best  results 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE 
FARMING  BUSINESS  is  thoroly  re- 
liable. When  answering  these  adver- 
tisements please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
The  Farming  Business." 
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40% 
urTires 

3500  Mile  Guarantee 

Manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  Tires  tell  us  their 
surplus  slock  or  over- 
production for  spot  cash. 

These  Tires,  actually 
firsts,  are  sola  as  blem- 
ished, at  a  REDUCTION 


Guaranteed 
H-SHd  Tubti 


23.05 
S3. 95 
24.90 
27.10 
26.40 


$8.25 

8.60 
9.95 
11.10 
11.60 
12.95 
13.35 
16.60 
16.85 
17.20 
17.55 
18.60 
18.65 
23.65 
24.70 
25.15 
26.10 
27.25 
29.60 
28.85 


12.35 

2.20 
2.40 
2.60 
2.75 
2.90 
3.05 
3.50 
3.60 
3.65 
3.75 
3.85 
3.95 
4.55 
4.65 
4.75 
4.95 
5  40 
5.65 
5.80 


P..  Aft.,  r. We  also  save  you  money 
Pay  After  Examination  on  a„  parl3  an>l  ac  cessor- 
2%  Discount  For  Cub  les.  Tell  us  what  you  want 
We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  Inspection.  When 
ordering  state  if  Clincher,  Q.D.  orS.S.  are  desired. 

ORDER  TODAY  — prices  may  Jump.  Full  In- 
formation on  request.  Address 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co., 

250  N.  Broad  Street.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Thirty-Two  Styles         0       One  to  Eight  Burners 


!®?«*S|  I'M 


A  Wonderful 
Difference" 


wrote  the  man  who  had  tried  all 
lights  and  found  kerosene  in  Angle 
Lamps  best  and  cheapest.  We  want 
you  to  make  a  30  days'  trial  test. 
Find  out  about  this  strong,  clear,  unshad- 
owed light  by  actual  use.  No  smoke,  odor 
or  danger.  One  quart  of  kerosene  burns  16 
hours;  little  attention  and  no  technical 
knowledge  required.  No  pipes  to  clog,  no 
mantles,  no  valves  to  get  out  of  order,  no 
heat,  no  undershadow.  Wonderful  eye 
comfort.  Send  post  card  for  Catalog  No.  25 

The  Angle  Manufacturing  Company 
244-246  West  23d  Street        New  York  City 

ANGLE  CAMPS 


That's  the  boast  of  the 

CORRECT 
Coal -Burning  Hover 

BUILT  ON  a  correct,  patented 
principle-and  built  RIGHT. 
You  can  depend  on  it  to  raise 
your  flocks,  to  reduce  chick  mor- 
tality, and  give  you  big,  sound  birds.  Costs  only 
2c.  to  6c.  a  day  to  run.  PRICES,  f.  o.  b.  Factory, 
41-Inch  *11  "7C  51-Inch  «t  1  O  QC 
CANOPY,  «J>  1  1  .  /  O     CANOPY,  «J>  1  £.00 

BACKED   BY  OUR  GUARANTEE 
Before  you  buy  an  inferior  machine,  write  for  FREE 
literature  describing  the  Correct. 

CORRECT  HATCHER  CO., 
Leesville,  Carroll  Co.,  O. 


GIGANTIC  NEW  GUINEA  BUTTER  BEANS 
THE  NEW  EDIBLE  VEGETABLE  WONDER 


Ream  trow  1mm  3  t/>  ft  foot  long— and  weigh  10 
Ifl  Dtltoldtu  Ilutfcorv  flavour.    One  bean 

ilinlcj.  nt  Cor  Several  famll)  meals.  Emily  gmwn. 
Photo  circular  with  full  Instructions  for  plant- 
ing and  rooking— free  Send  $1.00  Money 
Order  for  30  nei-.U.  Pott  Paid.  A.  ROWLANDS, 
New  Farm,       Rrhnlns.  Queensland,  In.trnPla 


You  can  very  often  get  some 
good  suggestions  out  of  the 
advertising  in  The  Farming 
Business.  Read  the  adver- 
tisements carefully.  They 
are  meant  for  you. 


Silos  a  Farm  Necessity 

Preparedness  Demands  Them  Now 


JN  THESE  days  of  high  land  values 
and  increasing  cost  of  all  farming 
operations,  it  is  important  that  the 
farmer  obtain  from  his  crops  the 
greatest  possible  feeding  value  per 
acre.  He  must  grow  forage  crops 
that  contain  the  highest  proportion 
of  materials  which  actually  go  to 
make  bone,  flesh  and  fat. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  entire 
feeding  value  of  corn  is  in  the  stalks 
and  leaves.  As  the  corn  crop  is 
harvested  on  many  farms,  this  por- 
tion of  its  value  is  lost.  Is  it  good 
business  to  go  to  the  expense  of  pro- 
ducing this  crop,  robbing  the  land 
of  its  valuable  elements,  and  then 
losing  this  40  per  cent  of  food  value 
by  letting  the  stalks  and  leaves  go  to 
waste? 

With  rising  costs  of  all  kinds  of 
foodstuffs  and  the  threatened  short- 
age which  the  country  faces  owing 
to  world-wide  conditions,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  avoid  waste  and  to  increase 
production.  This  country  cannot  af- 
ford citizens  who  throw  40  per  cent 
of  the  corn  crop  away.  In  the  pres- 
ent national  crisis,  every  acre  of  land 
should  be  made  to  yield  its  full  ca- 
pacity, and  every  human  endeavor 
should  be  directed  toward  conserva- 
tion. 

It  takes  a  good  farmer  to  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before.  It  takes  a  better  farmer 
to  grow  two  bushels  of  corn  where 
formerly  one  bushel  was  grown.  The 
farmer  who  can  make  $2  this  year- 
where  he  made  $1  last  year  is  a  good 
business  man.  Any  farmer  can  do 
what  amounts  to  these  very  things 
with  only  a  small  additional  invest- 
ment and  very  little  more  labor.  He 
can  build  a  silo- and  save  all  of  the 
corn  crop  and  make  valuable  food  of 
it  for  practically  every  farm  animal. 

In  converting  corn  into  silage  it  is 
easy  to  almost  double  the  feeding 
value  per  acre  of  the  crop.    Silage  is 


a  juicy,  appetizing  feed,  uniform  in 
quality  at  all  seasons,  relished  by 
farm  animals,  and  has  a  combined 
tonic  and  laxative  effect  upon  the  di- 
gestive organs. 

When  the  practice  of  feeding  silage 
was  new,  most  people  thought  it  was 
good  only  for  dairy  cattle.  Altho 
there  is  no  doubt  that  silage  is  the 
best  roughage  obtainable  for  dairy 
cows,  experiments  carried  on  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  various 
Experiment  Stations  have  proved 
conclusively  that  it  can  be  fed  with 
profit  to  almost  all  kinds  of  farm  ani- 
mals. 

Silage  may  be  fed  to  sheep  with 
good  results.  As  sheep  require  a 
greater  variety  of  food  than  other 
farm  animals,  better  results  are  ob- 
tained by  combining  such  roughage 
as  clover  and  alfalfa  with  the  silage. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  expense 
of  feeding  sheep  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced by  adding  silage  to  their  ra- 
tion. 

For  hogs,  silage  is  better  as  a  con- 
ditioner than  as  a  fattener.  Hogs 
will  eat  it  readily,  but  it  is  too  bulky 
to  produce  fat  when  fed  alone.  It 
has  been  recommended  very  highly 
as  feed  for  sows  with  pigs,  as  it  will 
quicken  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  practice  is  growing  of  feeding 
silage  to  horses.  Care  should  at  all 
times  be  taken  that  no  frozen  or 
moldy  silage  is  given  them.  Silage 
is  not  rich  enough  in  nutrients  to  be 
used  as  the  only  feed  for  work 
horses.  Grain  should  be  given  with 
it. 

There  are  six  prime  requirements 
for  silos.  They  must  be  proof  against 
air,  water,  rats,  wind  and  Are,  and 
they  must  be  permanent.  Any  type 
of  silo  is  better  than  none,  but  ce- 
ment silos  seem  to  answer  all  re- 
quirements best.  Cement  stave  silos 
are  growing  in  favor.  But  whatever 
you  do,  a  silo  is  almost  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  any  kind  of  a  farm. 


Capons  to  the  Rescue 


'J'HE  chicken  raiser  who  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  caponizing  his  cock- 
erels is  losing  money.  Each  rooster 
or  cockerel  who  is  killed  when  he 
weighs,  around  four  pounds  has  con- 
sumed as  much  feed  as  would  have 
been  required  to  raise  him  into  a 
capon  weighing  twice  as  much  and 
worth  in  the  market  more  than  twice 
as  much. 

The  rooster  is  a  fighter  more  than 
anything  else.  Caponize  him  in  his 
youth  and  he  becomes  a  money-mak- 
ing machine.  He  adds  weight  twice 
as  quickly  and  at  a  smaller  food  cost. 

Caponizing  is  as  old  as  Chinese 
history  and  is  in  general  use  in  Eu- 
rope in  those  parts  where  feed  prices 
are  high.  In  America  land  has  been 
plentiful  and  feed  cheap  and  the 
practice  of  caponizing  never  has 
reached  the  stage  it  deserves. 

Half  the  chickens  hatched  this  sea- 
son or  nearly  so  will  be  male  birds. 
Sold  in  the  ordinary  way  this  half 
of  all  our  poultry  will  reach  the  mar- 
kets during  the  hot  months  of  July, 
August  and  September.  It  will  be 
too  hot  to  put  them  in  cold  storage 
at  that  time.  Held  as  roosters  they 
soon  become  staggy  and  tough  and 
will  not  be  worth  much  on  the  mar- 
ket and  must  be  sold  at  a  loss.  If 
all  are  forced  on  the  market  or  any 
considerable  part  of  them  at  the 
tender,  acceptable  frying  stage  in 
July  and  August  the  price  is  bound 
to  go  way  down  and  they  must  be 
sold  at  a  loss. 

Caponizing  is  not  a  difficult  job. 
Witli  instruments  manufactured  to- 
day even  a  woman  can  do  it  with 
ease.  For  the  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  The  Farming  Business  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  subject,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  mail  to  those 
requesting  it  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  subject.   Also  from  a  list  of  30,- 


000  persons  who  made  a  business 
of  caponizing  last  year  there  may  be 
one  close  to  you  who  will  show  you 
how.  Write  for  either  the  booklet  or 
the  name  of  some  one  to  give  you  an 
actual  demonstration. 

Cracks  Spoil  Millions  of  Eggs 

J^ORE  than  13,000,000  dozen  eggs, 
most  of  them  laid  in  the  spring, 
spoil  in  cold  storage  simply  because 
their  shells  have  been  cracked  slightly 
between  the  hen  and  the  cold  room. 
Just  a  little  more  care  in  handling 
eggs* on  the  farm,  in  getting  them  to 
the  country  collector,  in  packing 
them  properly  in  cases  for  shipment, 
in  handling  the  cases  as  fragile  ship- 
ments, will  greatly  lessen  this  enor- 
mous and  important  waste  of  valu- 
able food. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  every 
one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  get- 
ting eggs  to  the  storage  markets  ex- 
ercise unusual  care  this  year  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  even  checked. 
Once  an  eggshell  is  cracked,  even  so 
slightly  that  the  eye  cannot  see  it, 
germs  and  molds  find  ready  entrance 
into  the  egg  and  spoil  its  contents. 
Nature  has  provided  the  egg  with  a 
delicate  protective,  gelatinous  coat- 
ing, which  as  long  as  it  is  intact 
tends  to  keep  out  air  and  germs. 
Once  this  coating  is  pierced,  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  egg  is  lessened 
immediately. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  2,400,000,000 
dozen  eggs  put  in  cold  storage  the 
specialists  find,  spoil  because  they 
were  checks,  that  is,  eggs  so  slightly 
cracked  that  they  could  not  be  de- 
tected in  quick  handling  during  the 
spring  rush  of  storing  the  bulk  of 
eggs  for  winter  use. 


Bad  roads  mean  half  loads. 


Pull  Bi£  Slumps 

&  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply —no  digging,  no 
expense  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prln- 
ciple  as  a  jack.  100  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel  —  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  expert*. 

^^^^^■V       HAND  POWEfc 

|  .A Stump 
1  V  Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 
Box  60 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


Showing 
tat/  Itvtt 
operation 


Will  You  Let  Us  Send 

You  12  of  These  Beautiful 

Perennial  Oriental  Poppy  Plants 

At  Our  Expense?  See  Our  Offer  Below. 

The  Oriental  Poppy  is  a  hardy  per- 
ennial plant  that  will  grow  and  blos- 
som freely  in  all  parts  of  the- country. 
The  plants  live  over  winter,  out  ot 
doors,  and  like  peonies,  the  clumps 
grow  larger  and  bloom  more  and  more 
beautifully  each  y«,ar.  The  variety  is 
rare  as  yet  and  a  bed  of  them  in  your 
garden  will  attract  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention and  make  you  the  envy  of  your 
flower  loving  friends. 

The  nursery  which  supplies 
these  plants  has  grown  them 
since  they  were  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  and 
they  have  sold  thousands  of 
the  plants  at  the  price  of  40 
cents  per  plant.  The  nursery 
folks  tell  us  that  nearly  every 
lady  that  comes  in  sight  of 
their  fields,  when  these  pop- 
pies are  in  bloom,  invariably 
stops  for  some  of  the  flowers 
or  to  inquire  where  plants  can  be  secured 
for  setting. 

The  flowers  of  the  ORIENTAL  POP- 
PY are  large  and  of  a  very  pleasing 
brilliant  silky  scarlet  red.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  great  profusion  on  long 
stems  and  unlike  the  ordinary  poppies, 
they  keep  well  for  cut  flowers.  Buds 
picked  when  just  begining  to  show  col- 
or, will  open,  when  stems  are  placed 
into  water,  as  perfectly  as  if  left  on 
the  plants. 

The  proper  time  to  transplant  these 
poppies  is  during  the  spring  months'. 
The  twelve  plants  we  wish  to  send  to 
you  will  bloom  freely  the  next  season 
and  continue  to  grow  larger  and  to 
bloom  more  and  more  as  the  years  go 
by. 

"We  would  like  to  instruct  our  nur- 
sery to  send  you  these  twelve  selected 
Oriental  Poppy  plants  at  the  proper 
time  and  if  you  will  accept  our  offer 
and  lill  out  the  coupon  and  return  to 
us  at  once,  we  will  have  them  include 
with  the  poppy  plants  a  beautiful 
COLUMBINE,  as  good  measure  on  the 
deal. 


THE!  FARMING   HI  SINESS, 

500  ST.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
I  inclose  50  cents,  for  which  send  me  The 
Farming  Business  for  one  year,  and  as  a  gift, 
twelve  selected  Oriental  Poppy  Plants  and  one 
Columbine,  to  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for 
planting  in  my  locality. 


Street,  R.  F.  D. 


City   State. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS  Is  thoroly  reliable.     When  answer-- 
Ing  these  advertisements  please  say,   "I  saw  j 
your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 
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Select  Good  Stallions 

Pure-bred  Sire  Makes  Colt  Valuable 


QXE  of  the  first  considerations  in 
the  breeding  of  livestock  is  the 
selection  of  the  proper  sire.  The 
influence  of  the  sire  is  preeminent  be- 
cause he  directly  affects  a  greater 
number  of  offspring  than  does  the 
single  female.  There  can  be  no  im- 
provement or  grading-up  process  by 
the  use  of  scrub  sires.  Horse  breed- 
ers should  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  paying  proposition  simply 
to  breed  mares  to  any  stallion  th:«t 
may  be  available.  A  sound,  pure- 
bred stallion  should  be  used  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  stallion  selected  should  con- 
form as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
breed  and  type  of  the  mares  to  be 
bred.  Stallions  of  pure  breeding  are, 
by  virtue  of  their  unmixed  ancestry, 
possessed  of  greater  prepotency  than 
are  grades  or  scrubs,  and  therefore 
invariably  will  impress  their  off- 
spring with  their  breed  characteris- 
tics and  individual  merit. 

A  low  service  fee  is  too  often  the 
deciding  factor  with  many  farmers 
and  mare  owners  in  the  selection  of 
a  sire.  A  low  service  fee  ought  never 
to  be  a  temptation.  Rather  it  should 
be  taken  as  a  warning.  A  low  fee 
usually  is  a  sign  of  an  inferior  stal- 
lion. Colts  from  inferior  or  scrub 
sires  will  sell  for  much  less  than 
those  sired  by  the  sound,  pure-bred 
stallion.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated 
by   the  following  incident: 

A  certain  Wisconsin  farmer  for 
several  years  had  been  breeding  his 
mares  to  a  grade  stallion.  He  finally 
decided   to   patronize   a  pure-bred. 


Some  time  after  he  held  an  auction 
sale.  Yearlings,  two-year-olds  and 
three-year-olds,  all  by  the  grade  sire, 
sold  for  $37,  $55  and  $76  a  head  re- 
spectively, while  weanlings  from  the 
same  mares,  sired  by  a  pure-bred  stal- 
lion, averaged  $101  each. 

In  another  instance  a  company  of 
farmers  purchased  a  two-year-old 
pure-bred  stallion.  He  was  consid- 
ered so  good  that  the  service  fee  was 
placed  at  $25 — $10  more  than  any 
competitor.  A  three-year-old  gelding 
sired  by  him  was  sold  to  a  dealer  for 
$625,  and  not  one  went  for  less  than 
$225.  A  pair  of  grade  mares  sired 
by  the  same  horse  was  sold  to  a  man 
in  Tennessee  for  $750,  while  a  colt 
not  more  than  twenty  months  old  was 
sold  at  public  auction  for  $700. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases,  but 
are  given  simply  to  show  the  great- 
er profits  that  result  from  the  use  of 
pure-bred  sires.  Sound,  high-class 
horses  are  the  ideal  farm  power,  and 
good  mares  bred  to  pure-bred  sires 
of  the  same  breed  and  conformation 
pay  good  profits,  not  only  in  the 
colts  they  produce,  as  has  been 
shown,  but  also  in  the  labor  they 
perform.  Poor  horses  render  poor 
service  and  often  cost  more  to  keep 
than  they  are  worth.  The  loss  in 
feed  consumed  and  lack  of  labor  per- 
formed by  the  inferior  and  scrub 
horses  of  the  country  is  enormous. 
This  expense  can  be  greatly  reduced 
if  farmers  and  mare  owners  will 
breed  their  mares  to  the  right  sort 
of  stallions  and  produce  the  kind  of 
horses  the  farm  requires  and  the 
market  demands. 


Work  Your  Garden  Twice 

Replant  It  After  Raising  Early  Crop 


j^EPLAXT  the  ground  devoted  to 
radishes  and  lettuce.  In  har- 
vesting these  crops  plan  to  obtain 
open  spaces  for  other  and  longer 
season  crops.  Beans,  cabbage,  toma- 
toes, and  sweet  corn  are  some  of  the 
vegetables  that  may  be  used.  A  much 
larger  space  is  occupied  by  radishes 
and  lettuce  in  the  average  garden 
than  the  value  of  these  crops  war- 
rants. Both  vegetables  are  low  in 
food  content  and  are  used  mostly  as 
a  relish  in  early  spring  and  summer. 

As  soon  as  radishes  become  pithy 
and  lettuce  too  tough  for  use,  vege- 
tables of  greater  food  valne  which 
may  be  canned  or  stored  for  winter 
nse  should  occupy  the  space.  If 
more  radishes  and  lettuce  have  been 
planted  than  can  profitably  be  used, 
other  vegetables  should  be  started 
oetween  the  rows  at  once. 

Tomato  and  cabbage  plants,  set  at 
regular  intervals  in  radish  or  lettuce 
rows,  .  will  do  splendidly  without 
greatly  reducing  the  yield  of  the 
early  vegetables.  The  radishes  and 
lettuce  will  be  ready  for  pulling  be- 
fore the  tomato  and  cabbage  plants 
have  reached  sufficient  size  to  need 
the  entire  space. 

Sweet  corn  and  beans  may  be 
started  in  lettnce  or  radish  beds  with 
as  much  success  as  if  the  seed  were 
planted  in  unoccupied  gTound.  If 
the  beds  have  been  kept  free  from 
weeds,  very  little  extra  cultivation 
will  be  necessary  until  the  lettnce  or 
radish  plants  are  ready  for  removal. 

Watering  when  needed  and  clean 
culture  are  two  essentials  in  Inter- 
cropping. Two  crops  will  need  more 
moisture  than  one,  and  if  weeds  are 
allowed  to  grow  the  yield  of  both 
crops  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Railing  the  Juicy  Tomato 
|N  SETTING  out  tomato  plants  only 
those  should  be  chosen  which  are 
vigorous,  stocky  and  stiff.  Plants  of 
this  nature  that  are  8  or  10  Inches 
high  make  good  ones  to  set.  They 
should  be  planted  4  or  5  inches  deep. 
The  taller  ones  should  be  set  deeper 
in  proportion  if  \.X\c  rj^pth  of  the  soil 


will  allow.  New  roots  will  form 
along  that  part  of  the  stem  which  is 
under  ground.  It  is  well  to  use  a 
little  water  around  the  plants  when 
transplanting  and  a  little  dry  soil 
above  to  cover  the  wet  spot,  the  lat- 
ter to  prevent  caking.  Cultivation 
should  begin  immediately. 

When  extra  large  and  fine  tomatoes 
are  wanted,  the  plants  are  trained  to 
stakes  and  the  laterals  pinched  out. 
This  sends  the  sap  up  the  main  stalk 
and  into  the  fruit  which  grows  on  it. 
The  laterals  are  the  side  shoots  which 
come  from  the  plant  when  grown  in 
the  natural  way.  They  start  at  the 
•axis  of  the  leaved — that  is,  where  the 
leaf  stems  join  the  stalk.  If  careful 
watch  is  kept,  they  can  be  seen  as 
soon  as  they  start  to  grow  and  be 
rubbed  off  with  the  thumb.  If  they 
have  grown  a  little  when  seen  they 
can  be  pinched  off.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  the  matter.  Side  shoots  are 
simply  kept  from  growing  by  stop- 
ping them  as  soon  as  they  appear  at 
the  bottom  of  the  leaf  stems  on  the 
main  stalk.  This  stalk  must  be  tied 
to  a  stake,  and  if  the  leaf  growth  is 
very  heaty  some  of  the  leaves  may 
be  removed  or  the  ends  of  some  of 
them  may  be  sliced  off.  Usually  little 
defoliating  is  required,  for  the  fruit 
under  the  leaves  ripens  as  well  as 
that  in  the  sun. 

(Tee  flic  Hoc  Often 
^FTER  the  garden  is  planted  your 
work  has  Just  started.  Stay  by 
it  and  you  will  find  it  both  profitable 
and  enjoyable.  Have  appetizing 
fresh  vegetables  on  the  table  during 
Bummer,  homecanned  vegetables  on 
the  shelf  and  others  in  storage  in  the 
cellar.  Don't  let  the  hot  weather 
wilt  your  patriotism. 

Keep  the  surface  soil  loose  and 
fine.  Hoe  shallow — the  roots  are 
near  the  surface.  Hoe  after  each 
rain  and  at  least  once  a  week.  Be 
sure  to  wait  until  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  before  hoeing — this  prevents 
lumps.  Frequent  hoeing  kills  the 
weeds  before  they  get  above  ground. 


The  Eyes  of  America 

Turned  on  Her  Farmers 


last  the  American  farmer  oc- 
cupies his  rightful  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  world.  Manufac- 
turers, merchants,  bankers  and  city 
dwellers  of  all  hinds  heretofore  have 
taken  their  food  for  granted  and 
have  overlooked  the  man  behind 
the  plow — the  man  who  feeds  them. 

Conditions  today  are  such  that  the 
produeer  of  foodstuffs  is  recognized 
as  the  mightiest  force — not  only  in 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  but  in  the 
very  existence  of  nations  and  their 
peoples. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  has  shown  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  be  on  a  high  moral 
plane  as  well  as  holding  an  import- 
ant industrial  place  is  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  taken  advantage  of  conditions 
to  extort  unreasonable  prices  from 
his  fellow  Americans.  He  has  pa- 
triotically increased  his  production 
in  order  to  prevent  famine  prices 
instead  of  keeping  production  down 
to  force  prices  up. 

He  has  shamed  the  food  speculator 
— though  unfortunately  his  example 
has  not  been  followed  by  all  manu- 
facturers— particularly  among  the 
makers  of  so-called  luxuries ;  though 


many  big  manufacturers  in  this 
country  have  followed  the  farmer's 
lead. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  cases 
among  those  who  have  kept  faith  is 
that  of  the  makers  of  Coca-Cola. 
In  spite  of  the  enormously  high 
price  of  cane  sugar — the  principal  in- 
gredient of  Coca-Cola — and  in  spite 
of  the  higher  cost  of  its  other  in- 
gredients the  Coca-Cola  Company 
have  not  raised  the  price  to  con- 
sumers nor  lowered  the  quality  of 
that  delicious  and  refreshing  bever- 
age one  iota.  Like  the  farmers  they 
have  kept  faith  with  the  people  to 
their  own  cost. 

Perhaps  the  lessons  of  fair-dealing 
and  helpfulness  that  the  heads  of 
that  institution  learned  as  boys  on 
the  farm  (for  they  are  products  of 
the  soil)  have  strengthened  them 
to  stand  firm  in  this  crisis.  So  let 
us  remember  that  the  beverage 
Coca-Cola,  known  as  the  National 
Beverage  because  of  its  great  popu- 
larity, has  proved  itself  indeed  na- 
tional by  doing  its  bit  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  living. 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil  ( 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap, 
so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  averaged 
20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.    Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  over  $2  per  bu.  and 
land  so  easy  to  get-  \\  onderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Bar- 
ley and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada 
is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  increased  acre- 
age into  grain.  There  is  now  a  treat  demand  for  farm  laborers 
to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  war.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway 
facilities  exceUent.  good  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write 
fot  literature  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  112  West  Adams  Strep t,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
J.  M.  MacLACHLAN,  215  Traction  Terminal  Btdg.,  Indianapolis,  lud- 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Canadian  Government  Agents. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  8t  any 
running  gear.   Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  In  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  145  Elm  Street,  Qulncy,  III. 


All  EftD  1A  fENTC  I  To  secure  new  trade  we  have  made  up  this 
ALL  rim  1U  ILllld!  solendid  lot  of  goods,  which  we  send  postpaid, 


or  ONLY  10  CENTS.    Big  package  fine  Silk  Remnants,  beaut  .tu    colors,  cor  ucrs 
md  H<(imr<«.  Bix  yards  Fancy  Lace,  one  package  Em  broidery  Silk  an  u  a  nana 
Uld  Plated  Ring.    All  sent,  postpaid,  for  OM&TBW  CUNTS i  »  JSSk*  " 
Ad  <re.H  SEVILLE  LACE  CO.,  Ilept.  lO,  OBASfGK,  WW  JEBpBi. 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you  read  in  The  Farm- 
ing Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising 
of  responsible  concerns. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLA: 


■SIFIED 


WANT    A  fD<S  "HI     sell  your 
*  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  j^ttiS 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Bach  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO  ™, 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


LUMBER   I'OII  MALI. 

FROM  THE  WRECKED  ARMOUR  ELE- 
vator,  Chicago,  Illinois,  several  million  feet  of 
No.  1  Hemlock  and  l'lne  lumber,  thoroughly 
dried  and  In  good  condition;  equally  as  good 
as  new  lumber  and  at  much  lower  prices. 

Nails  have  been  removed,  ends  trimmed; 
lumber  Is  sound  and  very  good  stock  in  sizes 
of  2x4.  2x6,  2x8  and  2x10,  in  lengths  from 
3  to  is  feet;  different  lengths  and  sizes  sorted 
in  different  piles.  Also,  timbers  of  different 
sizes  and  lengths;  can  be  loaded  on  cars  or 
wagons. 

This  stock  la  bright  and  thoroughly  dried 
and  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
several  years.  For  further  information  and 
prices  address  O.  Quarnstrom,  1102  N.  Clark 
St..  Chicago,  111. 


HELP  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  CLERI- 
en  I  jobs  now  open  to  farmers — men  and  wom- 
en. $65  to  $150  month.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list  posi- 
tions open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D  117. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1.  E  A  R  N  TELEGRAPHY  —  PLEASANT 
work — big  salary — strong  demand — write  for 
catalogue.  Barry's  Telegraph  Institute,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL  DETECTIVE  AGENCY  WANTS 
young  man  in  each  county  to  learn  and  do 
detective  work.  Write,  P.  O.  Box  867.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

1917  WHIRLWIND.  SIX  SILVER  TEA- 
spoons  free  with  7  bar  box  of  fancy  toilet 
soaps — -selling  like  wild  at  50c.  Sensational  bar- 
gain. Sells  at  sight;  your  profit  100  Postal 
today.  American  Products  Co.,  6060  3rd  St.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  

AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslar.  Co..  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  


FARMS  AND   FARM    LANDS  FOR  SALE 

IMPROVED  FARM  FOR  SALE — 160  ACRES 
— 110  acres  in  cultivation.  50  acres  wood  pas- 
ture. Worth  $120.00  per  acre,  for  $90.00  per 
acre.  Good,  large  bank  barn,  good  house,  new 
crib,  granary  and  garage.  Well  fenced,  mostly 
cement  posts.  1  V6  miles  from  Mary,  Miami 
County,  Indiana;  14  miles  from  Peru  and  12 
miles  from  Rochester,  on  main  gravel  road 
from  Peru  to  Rochester.  Gravel  road  to  Macy. 
Liberal  terms.  Apply  to  Louis  Feder,  care 
Johnson  &  Levy,  4th  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  San 
Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves.  Industrial  Commissioner,  A.,  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry..  1975  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago.  

40  ACRES.  ABOUT  ONE  MILE  SOUTH  OF 
Traverse  City.  Mich.  Excellent  for  fruit  and 
general  farming.  Sacrifice  for  quick  sale, 
price  $1,600.  Owner  Frank  Justeson,  425  W. 
Alexandrine  Ave..   Detroit.  Mich.  

WESTERN  CANADA  FARMS  WITH  GROW- 
Ing  crops  and  live  stock,  easy  terms,  catalogue 
free.  Dominion  Farm  Exchange,  Winnipeg, 
Canada.  

IMPROVED  FARM.S  AND  WILD  LANDS 
running  from  $5  per  acre  up  to  $25.  Also  good 
homesteads  to  be  had.  Free  information. 
G.   A.  Sandberg.  Grygla,  Minn.  

FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  state  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker.  26 
N'MthPin  Pacific  Ry..  St.   Paul,  Minn.  

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED,  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  O.  O. 
Miiits-.n,   2970  Cedar  Ave..   Minneapolis,  Minn 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
It.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.  


REAL  ESTATE 

PROFIT  MAKING  FARM  LOCATIONS  IN 
the  South,  with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best 
opportunities  for  livestock,  dairying,  general 
or  special  farming.  Healthful  and  most  pro- 
ductive climate,  school  facilities.  Facts  prove 
Southern  lands  are  most  profitable  in  country. 
Printed  matter  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards. 
Commissioner,  Room  159,  Southern  Railway 
System.  Washington.   I)  c 


I  OR  SALE 

BULL  TRACTOR.  PLOWED  ONLY  TEN 
acres,  Newell-Sanders  26-inch  convertible 
disc  gang.  First  cheek  sr,7."..tift  gets  outfit 
Reason  for  selling  have  sold  farm.  J.  E 
Awbr-ey.   I.f-shui^ .  Ala. 

FLA  NTS  AN  D  SEEDS 
PROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
Grown  in  the  open  field,  strong  and  hardy, 
will  make  heads  from  two  to  three  weeks 
ahead  of  hot  house  grown  plants.  Price:  500 
for  $1.25;  1,000  for  $2.25,  postpaid.  By  ex- 
press, 1,000  to  4,000  for  $1.50;  5,000  to  9,000 
for  $1.25;  10.000  and  over  for  $1.00  per  1,000. 
Piedmont    Plant   Co.,    Dept.    54,    Al'iany,  Ga„ 

and  Piedmont.  S.  C.  

PORTO  RICO,  PUMPKIN  YAM,  NANCY 
Hall,  Triumph,  sweet  potato  plants,  Bermuda 
onions,  tomatoes,  sweet  peppers,  head  lettuce; 
strong  hardy  plants;  safe  delivery  and  ,  satis- 
faction guaranteed.     Prices,  all  varieties,  $2.00 

1,000.    C.  B.  Sewell,  Brundage.  Texas.  

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  JERSEY  &  CHARLES- 
ton  Wakeflelds,  also  Stone  &  Globe  tomato 
plants,  $1.25  thousand,  immediate  shipment. 
Coleman  Plant  Co.,  Tlfton,  Ga. 


Needlework  Department 


By  Elizabeth  Berne 
yHIS  is  the  golden  opportunity  for 
the  girl  who  is  handy  with  her 
shuttle.  Not  in  this  generation  has 
tatting  been  so  popular  as  it  is  today. 
Many  are  the  pretty  dress  acces- 
sories, lingerie  and  household  linens 
she  can  make  and  decorate  both  for 
her  own  use  and  as  remembrances 


have  5  p,  2  d  s,  close;  ch,  5  d  s;  r, 
2  d  s,  1  p,  2' d  s,  join  to  2nd  p  of 
first  loop,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *  until 
you  have  3  p,  2  d  s,  close,  forming 
one  loop  of  a  three-leaf  clover;  re- 
peat for  the  next  2  loops;  ch,  5  d  s; 
r,  2  d  s,  1  p,  2  d  s.  join  to  2nd  p  of 
last  loop,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *  until 
you  have  3  p,  2  d  s,  close;  ch,  5  d  s, 


Dainty  Tatting  Collar 


for  her  friends.  When  one  makes  it 
herself  tatting  always  spells  econo- 
my. For  this  collar  use  two  balls  of 
size  50  mercerized  crochet  cotton. 

R,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *  until  you 
have  5  p,  2  d  s,  close;  ch,  4  d  s,  * 
1  p,  3  d  s,  repeat  *  until  you  have  5 
p,  4  d  s;  r,  2  d  s,  1  p,  2  d  s,  join  to 
2nd  p  of  first  loop,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat 
*  until  you  have  3  p,  2  d  s,  close; 
continue  until  you  have  eight  loops 
and  eight  chs,  join  and  break  thread, 
forming  center  medallion. 

R,  *  2  d  s,  1  p,  repeat  *  until  you 


join  to  the  3rd  p  of  center  medallion, 
5  d  s,  completing  one  portion  of  the 
design;  continue  until  you  have  com- 
pleted eight  portions.  This  com- 
pletes one  large  medallion;  join  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  adding  fo'ur 
small  medallions  extra. 

For  the  band  across  the  neck, 
crochet  a  ch  from  point  tQ  point,  3  ch 
sts,  turn,  *  1  d  c  into  each  st,  for  6 
sts,  3  ch  sts,  forming  1  p,  repeat  *. 

If  desired,  cuffs  could  be  made  to 
match,  using  either  the  small  or  the 
large  medallions. 


Like  Mother  Used  to  Make" 

A  Reader  Tried,  Found  These  Good 


^RE  you  anxious  to  make  jelly  that 
your  proud  husband  can  truth- 
fully say  is  as  good  as  Mother  used 
to  make?  Or  do  you  find  your  jelly 
sometimes  is  just  right,  sometimes 
tough  and  livery,  and  a  few  times 
something  that  is  good  to  use  with 
pancakes?  Or,  are  you,  perhaps,  one 
of  those  capable  women  whose  jelly 
never  fails? 

To  whatever  class  you  belong  do 
you  want  to  know  a  sure  and  simple 
way  to  make  jelly  that  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
palate? 

Most  housekeepers  know  that  any 
fruit  juice  containing  pectin  can  be 
made  into  jelly.  Because  apples  are 
especially  high  in  pectin,  we  find 
more  apple  jelly  in  preserve  closets 
than  almost  any  other  kind.  It  fol- 
lows that  if  we  can  supply  pectin  we 
can  make  jelly  of  any  flavor  we 
choose  and  we  can  do  just  that  thing 
because  pectin  is  extracted  from  ap- 
ples and  sold  now  in  a  highly  con- 
centrated form  ready  for  home  use. 

Every  housekeeper  who.  expects  to 
make  jelly  this  year  is  advised  to  in- 
vest in  some  pectin  and  a  candy  ther- 
mometer. The  pectin  is  inexpensive 
and  the  thermometer  lasts  indefi- 
nitely and  more  than  justifies  the 
expenditure  because  it  assures  a  per- 
fect jelly  with  no  trying  and  testing 
and  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  has  boiled  long  enough. 

The  recipes  for  strawberry  pre- 
serve and  jelly  are  given  because 
strawberries  are  the  first  fruit  avail- 
able for  jelly.    Here  they  are: 

STRAWBERRY  PRESERVE— Boil 
4  pounds  sugar  and  1  pint  water  to 
264  degrees.  Drop  in  slowly  2  quarts 
cleaned  and  hulled  strawberries. 
Simmer  until  berries  sink  and  stop 
turning  over.    Remove  from  fire  at 


once  and  set  aside  until  next  morn- 
ing. Pack  berries  in  glasses  or  jars 
for  strawberry  preserve  and  put 
juice  back  on  stove  to  make  straw- 
berry jelly. 

STRAWBERRY  JELLY— To  juice 
left  in  pan  add  one-half  pint  pectin 
and  boil  over  slow  fire  to  220  de- 
grees. Turn  out  flame  or  remove 
from  fire  and  pour  at  once  into 
glasses  previously  heated  and  steril- 
ized. Rapid  cooling  improves  the 
flavor  of  the  jelly.  Skim  off  impuri- 
ties after  the  jelly  is  poured  into  the 
glasses.  This  recipe  makes  one  and 
one-half  pints  of  preserve  and  one 
and  one-half  pints  of  jelly.  It  may 
be  multiplied  any  number  of  times, 
but  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  a  large 
quantity  of  jelly  at  a  time. 

The  pectin  referred  to  is  •commer- 
cial pectin,  but  any  housekeeper  who 
prefers  may  make  her  own.  Follow- 
ing are  two  methods:  With  a  grater 
remove  the  yellow  from  orange  peel. 
Use  three  ounces  of  the  white  part 
of  the  peel  instead  of  one  pint  of 
commercial  pectin;  or,  boil  ten 
pounds  of  pomace  (the  residue  in  the 
cider  press  after  cider  has  been 
pressed  out)  and  two  ounces  of  tar- 
taric or  citric  acid  in  five  gallons  of 
water  for  thirty  minutes.  Strain 
carefully,  squeezing  to  extract  all 
the  pectin.  Use  twice  as  much  of  this 
liquid  as  your  recipe  requires  of 
commercial  pectin. 


Visions  begin  at  home.  Some  one 
has  said:  "Show  me  a  good  farm 
centered  around  a  happy  farm  home 
and  I  know  that  the  owner  has  not 
only  seen  visions,  but  has  lived 
them." 


Pay  all  accounts  by  check  and 
save  the  vouchers  for  receipts. 
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WANT  ADS 

TOitPiTiimnnrninminniTniiniTiinHnnnnMBiiniinitinnTHr 

BUSINESS  OPPORT1  NITIK8 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  Is 
the  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
I  he  largest  circulation  in  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  1  11 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber.  492-28 
W.  Jackson  Houlevard.  Chicago.  


r  vi  i  n  ra 

PATENTS — WHITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
l-:»:ms  \-  Co..  S24  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


FOODS 

WANTED — TO  BUY  HAMS,  3  YEARS  OLD; 
state  price.  H.  H.,  care  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness, 500  No.  Dearborn  st..  Chicago. 


Mist  III  \\  EOU8 

CARBON.  MOTORISTS'  GREATEST  EN- 
emy.  Our  famous  lubricant  carbon  remover 
makes  and  keeps  your  engine  clean  as  a 
watch.  No  need  to  take  down  when  applying. 
Postal  brings  full  particulars.  Wagner  Bros. 
Co..  Hancock,  Mich.  

LEARN  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  BEAUTY 
preparation.  Save  money.  Sell  to  others.  In- 
struction 25  cents.  Address  W.  J.  Burden 
Mailing  Co.,  Box  39,  James  Island,  S.  C. 


POULTRY 


....... 


 j 


SPECKLED    H  SSKX 

SPECKLED  LUSSEX  —  A  BEAUTIFUL 
fowl,  with  three  colors.  Wonderful  layers  and 
grand  table  fowl.  30  eggs  for  $3.00.  Aug.  D. 
Arnold,  Box  B.  Dlllsburg.  Pa;  


HA  BY  CHICKS 

EGGS  AND  BABY  CHIX— TWENTY  LEAD- 
ing  varieties.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log free.  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  Box  X,  Lan- 
caster. Mo. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell.  Ind.  


ORPINGTONS 

QUALITY  BLACK  ORPINGTONS,  RHODE 
Island  Reds,  Winners,  Heavy  Layers,  $1.50 
per  15.  Every  egg  guaranteed  fertile.  Maurice 
Smith.  Sandwich,  Illinois.  

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  WINNERS  — 
Heavy  winter  layers,  mating  list  free,  Maurice 
Smith,  Box  W.  Sandwich,  Illinois.   


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BRED  TO  LAY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hatching  eggs,  circulars  free.    Harry  Jordahl, 

Buffalo  Center,  Iowa. 


LAKEN VELDERS 

LAKENVELDERS.  MOST  BEAUTY  AND 
wonderful  layers  known.     Circulars  free.  Dr. 

R.  B.   Thomas.   Martinsville.  Ind;  


EGGS 

CONGDON'S  BARRED  ROCKS.  EGGS 
from  choice  pens  $2.00  per  15.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  A.  Congdon,  Box  406.  Waterman.  Illinois. 


I  SELL— 

II  EXCHANGE— 

1  3*^— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
|j  hundred  thousand  prosperous 
j|]  farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

I  EASILY— 
1  QVlCKLy— 
I CUEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
the  information.  We  will  prepare 
an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
vise you  of  the  charge.  Address 
your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
600-514   North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Dawson  Muldoon  Penlenk 


Continued  From  Page  170 


foot-weary,  and  furtively  studied  the 
faces  of  the  thronging  pleasure  seek- 
ers, hoping  for  the  sight  of  a  familiar 
countenance.  Afternoon  crowds  were 
sifting  thru  the  grounds,  when  sud- 
denly he  heard  a  shrill  voice  call: 

"Dawson!   Oh,  Dawson!" 

Lots  of  people  had  been  summoning 
one  another  from  a  distance  all 
morning,  and  the  name  was  none  of 
his  concern,  so  he  unheedingly 
plodded  along. 

"Dawson!"  still  called  the  voice. 
"Oh,  Dawson  Penlenk!" 

Dimly  he  wondered  why  the  owner 
of  that  uncommon  title  failed  to  an- 
swer, but  it  was  none  of  his  busi- 
ness, so  he  pursued  his  way.  A  third 
time  the  call  sounded — nearer  and 
with  a  new  variation. 

"Dawson  Muldoon  Penlenk!"  shout- 
ed the  nearing  individual.  "Oh,  Daw- 
son ! " 

By  this  time  boys  out  for  a  half- 
holiday,  street  gamins  out  of  their 
usual  beat,  and  several  irreverent 
loafers  took  up  the  cry.  Prom  every 
direction  came  sibilant,  quavering, 
strident,  and  bawling  versions  of 
"Dawson  Muldoon  Penlenk."  Like  a 
parrot-infested  forest  there  squeaked 
and  bellowed  a  medley  of  the  per- 
verted name,  but  the  man  without  a 
'  memory  marched  gravely  forward, 
until  a  strong  hand  grasped  his  el- 
bow and  gave  him  an  indignant 
shake. 

"My  goodness.  Dawson!  What's 
got  into  you?  I've  been  calling  and 
calling  till  the  boys  made  fun.  Why 
on  earth  didn't  you  answer?  Are 
you  deaf?" 

Turning,  the  victim  of  aphasia 
faced  a  very  fleshy  middle-aged  wom- 
an clad  in  voluminous  black  cash- 
mere and  wearing  gold-rimmed 
glasses  that  failed  to  hide  the  sparks 
of  anger  emanating  from  gray  eyes. 

"Where've  you  been?"  she  demand- 
ed. "After  you  started  off  to  put  that 
money  in  the  bank  I  was  most  crazy. 
Sat  up  all  night  worrying.  But  Min- 
ervy  said  'twant  no  use,  said  you'd 
turn  up  when  you  got  ready,  and  I 
might's  well"  see  the  park.  She's 
gone  back  up  town  to  buy  a  hat." 

"What  name  was  that  you  hol- 
lered?" questioned  the  man  who  was 
in  search  of  his  identity. 

"Are  you  crazy?"  retorted  the  wom- 
an. "I  called  you  Dawson,  same  as 
always — Dawson  Muldoon  Penlenk." 

"And  what's  your  name?"  cautious- 
ly inquired  the  man  who  was  feeling 
his  slow  way  from  mental  dark- 
ness. 

"This  ain't  no  time  for  joking!" 
snapped  the  woman.  "You  act  like 
you  didn't  know  your  own  wife." 

"There  it  goes  again,"  thought  the 
late  hospital  patient.  "Here's  the 
fourth  woman,  and  she  calls  me  Daw- 
son. First  I  was  Hiram  Klap,  then 
I  was  Mike  Hickey,  then  I  was  George 
Somebody,  and  now  I'm  Dawson  Mul- 
doon Penlenk."  He  considered  the 
matter  a  moment  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Mrs.  Penlenk's  florid  countenance, 
and  he  became  aware  that  the  coun- 
tenance was  very  familiar,  despite 
the  unusual  black  bonnet. 

"How  much  money  was  I  going  to 
put  in  the  bank?"  he  further  queried. 
!  Mrs.  Penlenk  began  to  look  badly 
frightened.  • 

"The  price  of  our  farm,"  said  she. 
"I  told  you  'twant  safe  for  you  to  go 
carrying^  seven  thousand  thru  the 
streets  of  this  wicked  city.  If  Min- 
erry  and  me  hadn't  thought  you'd 
gone  out  to  look  at  the  Wenzel  place, 
we'd  have  notified  the  police  when 
you  didn't  get  back.  I  told  you  I'd 
better  go  Hong,  and  now  I  'spose 
you've  been  robbed." 

A  wild  idea  came  into  Mr.  Pen- 
lenk's bewildered  brain. 

"Is  this  it?"  he  questioned,  handing 
her  the  now  loosely  wrapped  bills, 
and  then  stood  back  waiting  for  a 
miracle. 

Mrs.  Penlenk  stared  at  the  packet. 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  she.  "There's 
the  very  newspaper  printed  in  our 
town  that  I  wrapped  the  money  in, 
and  the  very  ntrlng  that  tied  it. 
What  in  the  name  of  common  sense 


are  you  toting  that  cash  around  for 
instead  of  putting  it  safe  in  the  bank? 
She  eyed  him  in  angry  astonishment. 

"Just  what  sort  of  bills  did  Riley 
pay  when  he  settled?"  asked  the  man 
who  was  acquiring  large  chunks  of 
personal  history  and  showed  a  dawn- 
ing memory. 

"You  counted  'em,"  said  his  wife. 
"You  oughta  know  there  were  fifty 
hundred  dollar  bills,  fifty  twenties 
and  a  hundred  tens.  Whatever  makes 
you  ask?"  she  inquired,  with  swift  ap- 
prehension.   "Ain't  they  all  there?" 

"Yes,"  assured  Mr.  Penlenk, 
"they're  all  in  that  bundle,  and  I  want 
you  to  come'  along  this  time  while  I 
bank  'em." 

So  the  pulmonary  man  was  the 
thug,  after  all.  Had  helped  himself  to 
more  cash  than  he  expected,  and  suf- 
fered from  remorse  in  addition  to  pov- 
erty and  a  cough.  Mr.  Penlenk's  emo- 
tion was  that  of  overwhelming  aston- 
ishment at  discovering  a  footpad  dis- 
turbed by  his  conscience.  He  was 
very  sorry  that  the  consumptive 
hadn't  retained  one  of  the  tens  or 
even  one  of  the  twenties  to  relieve 
his  wants.  If  he  had  been  mad 
enough  to  pencil  his  address  on  the 
wrapper  Mr.  Penlenk  would  have 
mailed  him  a  modest  check. 

"I  'spose,"  said  the  mollified  Mrs. 
Penlenk,  "that  yon  sneaked  off  to  look 
over  the  Wenzel  place  and  lugged 
that  money  'round  with  you.  It's  a 
mercy  you  weren't  robbed." 

"That's  so,"  agreed  the  reflecting 
Mr.  Penlenk;  "I  might  V  had  it  stole, 
but  you  see  I  didn't." 

"We'll  have  a  cab,"  decided  Mrs. 
Penlenk,  'and  run  no  risk.  Besides, 
we've  got  to  hurry  so's  to  meet  Min- 
ervy.    She'll  think  I'm  lost,  too." 

In  the  safe  interior  of  the  hastily 
secured  vehicle  the  man  with  a  re- 
covered memory  quietly  cogitated. 

"So,"  mused  he,  "my  name's  Daw- 
son Muldoon  Penlenk,  is  it?  'Tain't 
no  wonder  it  slipped  my  mind.  If  it 
had  been  Hi  Klap,  or  Mike  Hickey, 
I'd  'a'  known  myself.  Now  Dawson 
Muldoon  Penlenk's  'nough  to  wear 
out  any  man's  power  of  recollection. 
Wish  I  was  rid  o'  it.  I'd  choose  me 
one  that's  easy.  I'd  name  me  plain 
Jim  Smith." 


Honey  Better  Than  Sugar 
J-JONEY  is  better  than  sugar.  It  is 
more  easily  digested.  It  can  be 
used  in  place  of  sugar  or  sirup. 
Enough  honey  goes  to  waste  each 
season  on  every  farm  to  relieve  the 
high  price  of  sugar  in  the  home.  Let 
the  bees  save  this  waste.  In  most 
recipes  honey  can  be  substituted  for 
sugar  with  an  improvement  of  the 
finished  product.  Conditions  inci- 
dent to  the  war  point  to  a  sugar 
shortage  so  it  is  important  that  bee- 
keepers increase  the  yield  of  honey. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  enabling 
the  bees  to  more  thoroly  pasture 
every  acre  of  cultivated  or  waste 
land. 

A  few  good  stands  of  bees  on  every 
farm  will  help  increase  the  yield  of 
fruits  and  other  crops  by  the  distri- 
bution of  pollen  from  blossom  to 
blossom  besides  storing  surplus 
honey.  Where  there  is  a  continuous 
supply  of  honey-producing  plants, 
such  as  fruit,  berries,  linden,  white 
and  ffweet  clovers,  with  the  numer- 
ous wild. flowers  thruout  the  season, 
above  fifty  pounds  or  more  of  surplus 
honey  can  be  secured  per  colony.  An 
apiary  of  a  dozen  colonies  in  stand- 
ard ten-frame  hives  with  proper  care 
will  average  fifty  gallons  of  honey  a 
year  with  some  increase  of  colonies. 

A  start  in  bees  may  be  had  by 
transferring  them  from  bee  trees, 
catching  run-away  swarms,  or  buy- 
ing a  few  swarms  from  a  neighbor. 
Bees  are  less  trouble  than  anything 
else  on  the  farm  for  the  profit  se- 
cured, but  they  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed. They  respond  to  proper  care  and 
will  give  a  good  return  for  the  time 
devoted  to  them. 


ONE  GALLON  OF 
CHEAP  KEROSENE 
WILL  RUN  YOUR 
FORD  CAR  from  30 
to  35  MILES  THE 
"BURN-OIL"  WAY.  It's 
a  miser  for  saving  and  a 
midget  in  cost.  You  go 
just  as  far  for  less  than 
half  as  much. 


and 

rolH)BuPns8<K[1 

It  is  easy  to  attach ;  guaranteed  to  run  a  Ford  car  as 
man;  or  more  miles  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  as  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline. 
Average  mileage  per  gallon  gasoline  in  Ford  car  .  16 
Average    mileage    per    gallon,    Burn-Oil  way, 

using  cheap  kerosene  34 

Actual  cost  "BURN-OIL"  Way,  less  than  I  - 3c  per  mile. 

Price  complete  for  full  attachment  $30.1 

Live  agents  wanted  everywhere.    Address  to-day. 

BURN-OIL  DEVICE  CO.  Inc.,  -  DEPT.  40,  -         -         PEORIA  ILLINOIS 


No  new  carburetor  required. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Simple  in  construction. 
Positive  in  operation. 
Lasts  the  life  of  any  car. 
Run  your  Tractor-Fords  on  cheap  Kerosene. 
This   attachment    insures   your   motor  running 
quiet  and  efficiently. 


cool. 


Ask  your  farm  bureau  manager 
about  better  seed  this  spring. 


189,564 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  83  Weeks  189,564  Boys 
have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Brome) 


(ECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  it  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  Incorporated  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  In  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Bcout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25,  1915. 

(The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  for  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide. Including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  lias.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization In  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  In  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce.  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  Is:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  Is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  Is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine.  "Lone  Scout,"  in  which  Instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.     "Lone  Scout"  is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,   25  cents  four  months,  75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  In  his  Scout  work  he  Is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate   Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.     A  mem- 
ber In  this  Lodge  Is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  It  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  CUT  OUT  HERE""*""""*"""" 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  E 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

Date  1917 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pieage, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership in  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name   Age. 

Town   State  


St.  No..  P.  O.,  or  R.  P.  D. 


'THE  advertisements  you  see  in  The  Farm- 
A  ing  Business  are  meant  for  you.  Read 
them  carefully  and  don't  hesitate  about 
answering  them.    They  are  all  reliable. 


Learn  how  Galloway  has  protected  you 
with  Patriotic  Prices.  Act  Quick ! 


igh  prices  are  hitting  farmers  hard.    And  they  are  going:  to  hit  you  harder.  Farmers  are  com 
pelled  to  pay  more  and  more  for  implements,  than  ever  before.  But  I  am  ready  to  give  you  the  biggest^ 
separator  savings  of  the  times.  I  am  goine  to  save  you  separator  dollars  and  prove  you  don't  have/y 
to  pay  double  prices.   This  special-to-you-saving  offer  is  on  my  new  sanitary — the  Separator^/' 
that  holds  the  closest  skimming  and  long  life  records,  ^^^^ggm^^^^ 
My  big  free  book  gives  all  the 
facts  of  my  great  offer.  Send 

for  it  tonight  ^acflrifl^^HI 


Compare  this 
New  Galloway 
Separator 


Compare !   It  beats  the  best  in  every 
test.    That's  the  real  proof  of  my  separator  quality.   The  highest  priced  separator 
you  know  doesn't  run  any  easier,  skim  any  closer  or  last  any  longer.    Test  after  test  ^ 
by  thousands  of  farmers  have  proyed  it.    A  high  price  doesn't  mean  the  best  sep^^jfEz^= 
arator.    Do  you  wonder  where  that  extra  money  goes? — the  difference  in^^jjg^^^^j-^ 
cost  between  my  low  price  and  the  price  you  pay  for  other  high  grade 
machines.    I'll  tell  you  in  my  book.    I'll  tell  you  where  every  dol 
lar  goes.    My  big  book  contains  separator  secrets  that  you  ought 
to  know.  Send  for  the  Book  today.  Learn  all  about  separators. 

When  you  buy  the  Galloway,  you  save  one  half  because 
you  deal  direct  with  me,  the  manufacturer.    I  make  this 
new  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator  complete  right  here 

in    my  immense  factories  at  Waterloo.    You     /^(SMltf/  ln©S© 
buy  it  straight  from  the  maker.    The  half         iW/L^W         Are  IVIV 
saved  stays  in  your  pockets  and  you  get  J5?\  w_ 

the  best  separator  made  besides. 

I  want  you  to  read  the  big 
Galloway  Money-Saving  Book 
and  learn  how  I  "divide 
the  melon"  with 
farmer  friends. 

Get  My 
FREE 
Boo 


Any 

Capacity 
You  Need 


NEW 


Patriotic  Prices! 


joy 


/1>£>15anitaRY 


Right  now — when  the  country  is 
calling  for  greater  farm  products! 
Right  now — when  you  need  a  separ- 

most,  I  am  stam-  

peding  them  all  with 
greater-than-ever  sep- 
arator offer!    This  spe- 
cial-to-you  price  proposi- 
tion is  my  way  of  helping  you  to 


help  the  Nation.    This  year,  of  all  years,  much 
depends  upon  you  men  and  women  on  the  farm. 
These  »ave-you-haIf  prices  show  you  how  I  am  doing  my  bit  SO 
you  can  do  yours.  Every  labor-saving  implement  you  get  now  means 
that  much  more  for  you  and  the  country. 

Act  Now-My  Save-you-haif  Offer  for  60  Days  Only! 

It's  your  last  chance  to  save  big  money  on  a  separator.    Prices  are  soaring  up  and 
up.    So  don't  hesitate — but  act!    Act!    I  set  a  60  day  limit  for  my  special-to-you  low- 
price  proposition.    How  long  my  supply  of  these  new  Galloway  Sanitary  models  at  these  half- 
to-you  prices  will  last,  while  the  rush  is  on,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  promise  you  this!  If  you  let  me 
hear  from  you  now— at  once— I'll  see  that  you  get  prompt  service  and  immediate  delivery. 

Sold  to  You  on  Trial!  Test  it  for  180  Milkings!- 

Yes  Sir!  Test  it  for  every  separator  point.  Test  it  alongside  the  highest  priced  separator  you 
know.  That's  what  thousands  of  my  separator  customers  do,  and  they  come  right  back  and  say 
my  new  sanitary  beats  them  all.  But  take  nobody's  word.  Try  it  for  90  days  yourself.  Then 
if  it  isn't  just  what  I  claim — ship  it  right  back.  I'll  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  Its  clean, 
perfect  skimming  will  astonish  you.  You  will  marvel  at  the  ease  with  which  you  can  operate 
and  clean  it.  Every  part  is  rounded — no  sharp  corners  for  dirt  to  gather.  It  runs  true  in 
perfect  alignment— always — because  one  casting — the  gear  case — supports  all  the  gear 
shaft  and  both  bowl-spindle  bearings. 

The  entire  gearing  has  but  two  high-carbon  steel  shafts — equipped  with  long  perfect^ 
fitted  bearings.    All  working  parts  run  in  constant  oil  spray.     No  sharp  edges  •B^gpwSKg'^ 
or  corners  in  bowl  to  brake  up  butter  fat  globules.    Separating  discs  separate  ^^■^•W:* 
entirely  from  each  other  for  washing.    Every  drop  of  milk  gets  full  skimming  force  of 
the  bowl.    Milk  is  so  distributed  that  each  disc  gets  its  full  share  to  skim. 

There  is  no  flooding?  the  top  of  the  bowl  and  no  cross  currents  at  the  bottom.  And  the  capacity  is  jusf  what  I 
say  it  is.  You  act  the  exact  capacity  you  want  and  pay  for.  I  know  separators  from  the  ground  up.  I  stand  back  of 
this  new  sanitary  model  with  a  guarantee  of  ten  years  perfect  service.  I  protect  you  absolutely.  You  cannot  lose. 

Send  the  Coupon— Get  My  FREE  Book— See  how  I  am  Busting  Prices! 

Stop  where  you  are  if  you  are  just  about  to  invest  in  a  separator.  Don't  decide  on  any  separator  until  you  get  the  facts 
on  my  new  direct-to-you  offer.  Send  me  this  coupon  now  — this  minute.  Get  my  book  and  learn  these  separator  price 
secrets.  This  coupon  leads  you  to  the  bai«ain  of  all  separator  bargains.  It  will  put  you  in  right,  once  and  for  all  in  this 
Question  of  separators.    It  explains  why  dealing  direct  with  the  maker  saves  yon  big  separator  money. 

This  book  will  open  your  eyes  to  separator  values  and  means  money  in  your  pocket.  Remember  the  risk  is  all  mine. 
You  can  try  my  separator  90  days.  Ship  it  back  if  it  don't  suit.  Send  me  that  coupon— now  before  you  lay  aside  this  paper! 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co.2083  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  la. 

Cream  Separator  Manufacturing  Specialists 


375  lbs.  SOO  lbs. 

700  lbs.  9SO  lbs. 

per  hour. 

What  Users  Says 

Of  3  Separators  the  Calloway 
Oets  Most  Cream 

Gentlemen:    The  No.  9  New  Sanitary 
Galloway  Separator  which  we  have  pur- 
chased from  you  last  May  surely  gives  us 
satisfaction  because  It  la  easy  running, 
close  skimming  and  easy  to  clean.  We 
[  have  used  separators  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  and  worn  out  two  $85  machines, 
but  the  Oalloway  skims  us  more  cream 
than   any   other  separator   did  before. 
Thanking  you  for  the  money  you  saved 
I.  Mr.  Wm.  Van  Baale, 

Pells.  Iowa.  B.  1. 
Beats  High  Priced  Machine 
Wm.  Galloway  Co..  Waterloo,  la. 
Gentlemen:    The  Cream  Separ- 
ator that  we  got  from  you  about  s 
year  ago  la  giving  perfect 
satisfaction.     I   had  been 

using  the   (names  high 

{priced  machine)  for  19  years  and 
1  paid  even  $100  for  it,  but  we 
are  better  satisfied  with  your 
1  machine;  It  does  better  work 
i  and  Is  cleaner. 
J.  D  Thomas,  Glvin.  Ia.,  B.  1. 
Has  Used  Four  Ma- 
|  ohines-LikesOursBesf 

Gentlemen:  I  like  my  No.  9 
I  Galloway  Separator  very  much. 
'  It  runs  nice  and  it  turns  easy. 
I  think  it  is  the  best  machine! 
i  I  ever  had  in  the  place,  and  I  j 
used  three  machines  of  - 
I  different  makes  before. 
You   saved    me  about 
$40  on  this  deal.  My 
wife  says   it   Is  easy 
to  wash,  so  you  see  we 
are  perfectly  satisfied. 
Cbas.  Schmith, 
Cranville,  Ia. 


Send 

This  Coupon^^. 
Get  my  FREE  BooF 


PatrioticPricg  Coupon 

Mail  to  me  Today-//OWI 


Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.  Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  I 
2083Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa  § 

I  am  interested.  Please  send  me  low  prices — full  information  ■ 
about  your  new  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator  and  big  money  _ 
saving  book  on  Separator  secrets.  * 

Name   fj 

R.  F.  D  Town   | 

State  -Jj 


'Stefan,       and  tfre  ltfa/0 


June 
9,  1917  _ 


3  Cents 
a  Week 


PATRIOTS  BOTH 

W.  D.   BOYCE   COMPANY,   PUBLISHER,   CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


A  DITCH  IN  A  JIFFY 

A  few  pounds  of  Red  Cross— a  blast — and  the 
ditch  made, — quicker  than  you  could  say  "Jack 
Robinson" —far  quicker  than  men  could  dig  it — many 
times  cheaper  too. 


RED  CROSS  FARM  POWDER 

FOR  DITCHING,  DRAINING.  STUMP  BLASTING,  SUB-FOIL- 
ING, TREE  PLANTING  AND  ROAD  BUILDING 

is  the  modern  farmer's  magic  power.  It  lightens  labor  and  lessens 
time.  Thousands  o*  farmers  the  country  over  have  found  it  a  short  cut 
to  easier  work,  bigger  results  and  greater  profits. 

GET  POSTED  NOW 

Write  at  once  for  our  big  book  that  fully  explains  this  approved 
method  of  ditching.  It  is  a  revelation  of  up  to  date  farming  methods. 
You  ought  to  have  it.    Send  now  for  free 

Hand  Book  of  Explosives  No.  525 

E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


WANTED— 30,000  BOYS 

\Y/E  HAVE  JO. 000  boys  who  sell  our  great  papers,  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago 
W  Ledger,  Farming  Business  and  Lone  Scout.  Thousands  of  them  earn  from  J1.00 
to  $5.00  a  week.  People  in  every  town  and  R.  F.  D.  know  our  great  paper*  and 
we  have  received  thousands  of  letters  from  people  asking  the  name  of  the  local  agent 
ao  they  could  buy  the  papers  from  them.  We  want  30,000  more  agents,  so  that  there 
will  be  an  agent  in  every  town  and  R.  F.  D.  route,  and  to  get  them  we  have  a  won- 
derful new  plan  which  gives  our  agents  cash   profits  on  every  paper   they  sell  and 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  AND  FREE  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LONE  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

No  experience  is  necessary,  the  less  expedience  you  have  the  better.  We  show  you  when 
you  start  just  where  to  get  the  customers,  how  to  sell  the  papers  and  just  what  to  do. 
No  town  or  R.  F.  D.  route  is  too  small  to  sell  our  papers  in.  Thousands  of  our  agents 
in  the  smallest  towns  and  R.  F.  D.  routes  are  making  the  biggest  money  every  week 
and  are  getting  ;he  valuable  premiums.  Remember,  you  can't  lose  anything.  We 
Bend  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that  they  come  to  you  all  at  one  time  on  Friday. 
You  have  a  paper  to  sell  to  every  man.  woman  and  boy.  We  show  you  just  how  to 
build  up  a  route  of  regular  customers  that  means  steady  profits  every  week. 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  STARTED  TODAY 

but  you  mast  hurry,  for  the  agencies  are  being  grabbed  up  quickly  by  boys.  It  takes 
no  money  to  start.  There  Is  no  expense  or  risk  to  you  at  any  time.  All  we  ask  is  that 
you  do  as  we  say.  Will  you?  Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  agent's  outfit  absolutely  free  and  your  first  week's  supply  of  papers. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  DEPT  2,  512  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I  accept  the  agency  for 
lour  4  papers.  Send  me  as 
many  copies  of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the  first 
week.  I  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive my  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership in  the  Lone  Scouts 
and  badge  and  booklet  of  in- 
structions from  Chief  Totem 
FREE.  Also  tell  me  how  to 
get  the  valuable  premiums. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  *». 


Town  State. 


THE  advertising  you  see  in  The  Farming  Business 
is  tboroly  reliable.  When  answering  these  advts., 
please  say,"l  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 


Cotton  Still  Is  King 

A  merica  M ust  Help  Clothe  A  Hies  9  A  rmies 

By  Joseplius  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

QOTTON  still  is  king.  And  with  the  growing  use  of  cottonseed  it  may  bej 
said  that  this  by-product  of  the  cotton  plant  reigns  as  queen.  The  pro-j 
duction,  manufacture,  and  handling  of  cotton  give  employment  to  a  total] 
of  6,000,000  persons,  and,  in  addition,  during  the  picking  season,  many  morel 
are  employed.  The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  last  year  was  $627,940,000,  and! 
the  cottonseed,  once  despised  and  neglected,  until  Edwin  Atkinson,  the  Bos-1 
ton  economist,  emphasized  its  value,  brought  to  the  cotton  growers  $167,-1 
900,000.  Indeed,  the  cottonseed  products  in  their  crude  form  last  year] 
brought  as  much  money  as  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  1850. 

Cotton  is  produced  in  seventeen  American  States  and  in  approximately  I 
900  counties.    It  is  grown  on  2,000,000  farms  and  requires  26,000  gins  to  1 
make  it  ready  for  market.   Thirty  thousand  people  find  employment  in  cot- 
tonseed oil  mills,  380,000  in  cotton  mills,  and  135,000  in  hosiery  and  knit 
goods  factories. 

The  time  was  when  cotton  was  regarded  as  of  value  only  for  the  clothing 
of  mankind.  We  have  come  to  the  day  when  we  not  only  look  to  it  as  the 
chief  material  for  supplying  clothes,  but  its  by-products  are  so  great  that  it 
has  become  an  article  of  food  as  well.  There  is  no  regnant  plant  in  all  the 
world  that  supplies  so  many  needs  of  the  world  as  the  cotton  plant. 

In  this  hour,  when  preparedness  for  war  is  the  dominant  note,  cotton 
is  one  of  the  prime  necessities.  It  not  only  is  depended  upon  to  uniform  our 
soldiers  and  sailors,  but  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  guncotton  and  ex- 
plosives makes  it  an  essential  in  modern  warfare.  Cotton  growers  regarded 
this  use  as  negligible  until  the  present  war,  but  in  the  year  1916  alone , 
683,710  bales  were  used  for  war  purposes  as  against  244,003  bales  in  the 
previous  year;  and  the  year  1917  will  undoubtedly  make  a  still  further  de- 
mand for  this  purpose. 

Since  the  United  States  became  engaged  in  the  war  against  Germany  in 
cooperation  with  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Russia,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  other 
powers,  many  old  friendships  have  been  rekindled  and  old  associations  have 
been  reunited.  Aside  from  the  mutual  devotion  to  democratic  ideals,  which 
unites  those  who  are  fighting  against  autocracy,  the  material  tie  that  binds 
us  is  made  of  the  fleecy  staple,  for  it  is  to  America  that  all  nations  look  for 
their  supply  of  cotton.  In  1916  the  Wnited  States  exported  2,760.890  bales  of 
cotton  to  the  United  Kingdom,  890,376  bales  to  France,  836.915  bales  to  Italy, 
and  173,449  bales  to  Russia;  a  total  of  6,168,140  bales  to  all  countries. 

The  exportation  of  cotton  to  these  countries  has  been  reduced  during 
the  war,  and  next  to  the  demand  for  ships  to  carry  food  is  the  demand  for 
tonnage  for  cotton.    For  while  an  army  cannot  travel  without  being  well  ] 
fed,  it  must  also  be  well  clothed,  and  this  service  must  be  chiefly  performed  { 
by  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of  cotton  in  America. 

Advertise  Your  Products 

//  Will  Pay  to  Have  Your  Special  Brand 


JUDICIOUS  advertising  of  his  prod- 
ucts, if  he  makes  them  a  regular 
business  and  not  merely  a  sideline 
to  the  growing  of  staples,  is  the  "best 
method  by  which  the  farmer  can 
create  a  demand  for  his  particular 
goods. 

The  first  steps  a  farmer  should 
take  in  advertising  are  to  standard- 
ize the  products  and  name  the  farm. 
A  short  attractive  name  suggestive 
of  the  location  of  the  farm  or  repre- 
senting the  products  raised,  is 
quickly  and  easily  remembered  by 
the  consumer. 

Fresh  peas,  string  beans,  potatoes, 
butter,  eggs,  and  all  other  produce 
should  be  standardized  and  put  up  in 
cartons  for  market.  These  cartons 
should  have  the  farm  name  and  lo- 
cation of  the  farm  printed  on  them. 
If  the  consumer  is  pleased  with  the 
goods  he  will  know  where  to  get 
them  again.  Without  some  mark  of 
identification  on  his  products  the 
farmer  cannot  create  a  steady  de- 
mand for  his  goods. 

Printed  stationery,  with  the  farm 
name  at  the  head,  is  a  great  aid  in 
advertising.  The  consumer  receiv- 
ing such  stationery  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  the  farm  is  a  big,  reliable 
business  concern.  He  is  anxious  to 
patronize  an  enterprising  farmer. 

Bulletin  boards  can  be  made  use 
of  in  advertising  products  if  the  farm 
is  on  a  well-traveled  road.  Passers- 
by  will  stop  to  get  fresh  country 
milk  and  eggs.  Attractive  bulletin 
boards,  and  listing  products  for  sale, 
together  with  the  prices,  will  build 
up  an  automobile  trade  for  the 
farmer.  This  saves  him  the  expense 
of  hauling  his  goods  to  the  market. 

If  the  farmer  is  near  a  market  of 
considerable  size,  he  may  establish 
a  delivery  route  in  the  city.  Adver- 
tising by  sales  letters  is  especially 
effective,  since  the  farmer  can  reach 
the  moneyed  class  of  people  in  this 
way.  A  desirable  mailing  list  can 
be  obtained  by  getting  a  list  of  the 
heaviest  taxpayers  from  the  city 
clerk. 

The  big  thing  in  advertising  farm 
products  is  to  get  a  mark  of  distinc- 


tion on  the  goods  sold.  This  will  let 
the  consumer  know  where  the  prod- 
ucts come  from  and  where  he  can  get 

them  again. 

The  Farm  Business  Letter 

^HE  business-like  farmer  realizes 
that  his  unknown  correspondent 
judges  him  largely  by  the  make-ur. 
of  his  business  letter.  Therefore,  h€ 
makes  his  correspondence  conform 
to  the  usages  of  the  business  world 

The  paper  should  be  white,  8%xll 
inches,  unruled,  and  of  good  quality 
The  heading  should  be  printed  anc 
should  contain  the  name  of  the  farm 
the  name  of  the  proprietor,  a  very 
short  statement  of  the  specialty  ol 
that  farm,  and  the  postoffice  address 
A  date  line  should  not  be  included  ii 
the  printing.  Elaborately  scrolled  or 
script  headings  should  be  avoided. 

The  envelopes  should  match  the 
paper  in  quality  and  color.  The 
standard  size  for  business  purposes 
is  the  No.  6%  envelope.  The  name 
of  the  farm,  the  name  of  the  propri-: 
etor,  and  the  postoffice  address 
should  be  printed  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner. 

Many  farmers  are  installing  type- 
writers as  part  of  their  office  equip- 
ment. A  typewritten  letter  is  easier 
to  read  than  a  pen  written  letter  and 
usually  creates  a  better  impression 
upon  the  one  who  receives  it.  As  an 
advertisement  it  often  justifies  the 
expenditure  of  money. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  will  take 
fair  care  of  themselves  if  this  ques- 
tion is  kept  constantly  in  mind  while 
writing:  "Just  what  should  I  want 
to  be  told  if  I  were  to  receive  this 
letter?"  The  sentences  must  be 
short,  clear  and  exact,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  misunderstood. 


The  scarcity  of  farm  labor  is  a 
very  real  one  at  present.  More 
careful  planning  of  farm  layout  and 

operations  would  help.  How  many 
extra  time-wasting  steps  do  you  take 
in  a  day's  work? 


Cows  fed  silage  will  produce  milk 
and  butter  at  lower  cost. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 
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Wanted— Fighting  Men  for  the  Farms 

Producers  to  Have  Government 's  Aid  in  Enlisting  Soldiers  of  the  Soil 


HOW  to  get  sufficient  help  to  cultivate  and  har- 
vest the  great  crops  which  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  produce  as  his  share  toward 
helping  the  country  win  the  war,  is  the  problem 
which  right  now  is  worrying  the  farmer  more  than 
any  other.  Not  alone  is  the  farmer  worried.  The 
Government  long  has  realized  that  some  day  it 
would  be  brought  face  to  face  with  this  very  ques- 
tion. Even  had  peace  continued  it  would  have 
arisen  to  endanger  the  food  producing  leadership 
of  the  United  States.  Beset  by  war,  the  nation  finds 
its  menace  doubly  dangerous.  The  puzzle  is  one 
that  must  and  will  be  solved  promptly  so  we  can 
carry  to  a  successful  conclusion  our  campaign  to 
feed  not  only  ourselves  but  our  Allies  as  well. 

City  Has  Robbed  Farms 
For  years  the  city  has  beckoned  and  called  to  the 
people  of  the  farms  and  they  have  heard  and 
heeded.  Today  the  rural  communities  have  less 
than  one-sixth  of  our  population,  and  we,  as  an 
agricultural  nation,  have  been  falling  back.  In  no 
part  of  the  country  has  the  proper  proportion  of 
our  people  remained  on  the  farm.  The  last  two 
lean  vears  and  our  present  threatened  shortage  of 
food  can  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  our 
lack   of   help   on  the 


There  Mum  Be  Field 
HandM  With  the  Mn«- 
ele  and  Knowledge 
to  Produce  Food 


farm.  In  some  portions 
of  the  East  the  skilled 
farmhand  commands  as 
high  as  $75  a  month  and 
his  board,  so  pressing 
is  the  need  for  his  serv- 
ices. .  Wages  every- 
where have  increased, 
and  there  is  no  stand- 
ard of  pay  for  the  la- 
borer on  the  farm  ex- 
cept where  his  num- 
bers are  scarce  in  the 
immediate  locality 
where  he  finds  himself, 
or  where  there  is  a 
glut  of  farm  help  at 
hand.  " 

It  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  great  industrial 
centers  that  the  short- 
age of  help  is  most 
acute.  This  is  true  even 
in  the  West.  To  get 
enough  help  the  great 
munition  companies  in 
the  East  have  in  some 
instances  gone  so  far  as 
to  run  trains  morning 
and  evening  into  the 
farming  communities  to 
bring  employes  to  their 
work  in  the  factories  and  to  take  them  home  again. 
In  addition,  they  pay  top-notch  wages  and  the 
workers  thus  not  only  get  more  money  than  they 
would  on  the  farm,  but  are  enabled  to  escape  the 
high  cost  of  living  which  would  seize  them  if  they 
were  compelled  to  reside  in  the  city. 

The  Northwest  has  suffered  also  at  the  hands  of 
great  and  rapidly-growing  industries  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Migrations  of  great  numbers  of 
negroes  from  the  South  to  the  Big  Lakes  regions  have 
unbalanced  conditions  in  Dixie,  where  heretofore 
the  farmer  has  been  dependent  upon  negroes  to  do 
the  big  part  of  his  work. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  conditions  but  the  remedy 
for  them  that  the  farmer  is  concerned  today.  Farms 
require  more  than  "scientific  men,"  farm  demon- 
strators and  advisors.  While  advice  of  the  right 
kind  and  practical  demonstrations  will  be  helpful, 
there  must  be  field  hands  with  the  muscle  and  the 
knowledge  derived  from  practice  to  produce  food 
and  feed  needed  by  the  nation. 

Farms  Must  >ot  Suffer 

Whatever  may  be  the  demand  for  men  to  go  to 
the  front,  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the  country 
must  not  be  left  without  sufficient  labor  to  produce 
food  for  armies  and  civilians  needed  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  country. 

Having  done  his  duty  by  planting  large  areas,  the 
farmer  now  wants  to  know  from  where  his  help  is 
coming;  l\e  wants  to  know  what  the  Government  in- 
tends to  do  toward  assisting  him;  he  wants  to  know 
upon  Just  how  much  he  can  depend.  Fortunately, 
plans  have  reached  such  a  stage  that  some  inkling 
of  the  Government's  position  is  available. 

Realizing  that  lack  of  labor  might  be  the  princi- 
pal factor  in  holding  down  greater  production,  the 
Government  is  moving  toward  solving  the  problem 
anrl  making  sure  that  when  the  hour  of  need  is 
upon  the  farmer,  as  it  soon  will  be,  he  will  have 
enough  help  to  harvest  his  crops  and  put  them 
away  with  a  minimum  of  waste. 

In  a  recent  statement  Secretary  Houston  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  said: 

"One  of  the  first  things  to  be  undertaken  will  be 


to  make  a  sort  of  farm  labor  survey.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  even  in  the  same  community  the  load 
may  not  come  on  one  farm  at  exactly  the  same 
time  that  it  comes  on  another.  Thru  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers,  even  in  the  same  commu- 
nity, something  can  be  done  to  mobilize  labor,  to 
render  help  in  a  pinch  on  certain  farms  that  need 
help,  thru  the  utilization  of  labor  on  other  farms 
which  may  not,  at  a  given  time,  be  so  hard  pressed. 
Over  larger  areas  the  possibility  of  discovering 
labor  in  one  section  to  render  help  in  another  part 
is  even  greater.  The  load  does  not  come  at  the 
same  time  in  different  States.  Thru  a  careful  sur- 
vey we  can  discover  surplus  labor,  or  labor  not 
fully  employed,  at  a  particular  time  in  a  given  sec- 
tion, give  information  concerning  it  to  the  proper 
agency  in  another  section  or  State  where  there  is  a 
deficit,  and  assist  in  securing  the  surplus.  We 
shall,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  work  with  the  State, 
central  and  local  agencies,  and  shall  cooperate 
with  other  Federal  departments,  particularly  the 
Department  of  Labor.  We  have  done  this  in  the 
past  with  some  success  without  very  much  organi- 
zation or  without  very  much  planning." 

Full  details  of  the  steps  the  Government  will 
take  to  correct  conditions  and  bring  about  an 
equitable  distribu- 
tion  of  farm  help  will 
be  known  within  a  few 
days  now.  Organiza- 
tion of  a  national  sys- 
tem for  providing  labor 
on  the  farm  will  be  the 
first  undertaking.  The 
final  details  now  are  be- 
ing worked  out  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  De- 
partments of  Agricul- 
ture and  Labor  in  con- 
cert. The  Government 
will  enroll  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  wom- 
en and  boys  for  farm 
work.  The  plan  calls 
for  the  cooperation  of 
all  State  food  organiza- 
tions. 

The    Department  of 
Agriculture   already  is 


There   Arc   More   Than   2.000.0OO   llovs   In  Towns 
und  (  Itie*  Who  Could  nc  I  tilized 


placing  in  each  State,  in  contact  with  the  State 
Central  Board,  a  man  whose  entire  thought  and 
time  shall  be  given  to  the  matter  of  labor  supply 
and  its  organization.  He  will  work  with  State 
and  city  bodies. 

"In  former  years,"  says  Secretary  Houston,  "when 
the  crops  were  large,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  instrumental  in  assisting  State  Commission- 
ers of  Agriculture  in  certain  States  to  locate  labor 
not  then  employed  in  their  State  and  in  adjoining 
States.  We  can  do  much  to  make  more  effective  the 
regular  laborers  remaining  on  the  farm  in  particu- 
lar localities.  We  can  do  something  to  bring  about 
a  transfer  of  labor  temporarily  from  one  section  to 
another.  It  will  be  possible  to  call  into  service 
labor  not  heretofore  regularly  or  fully  utilized.  We 
have  had  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  organ- 
ized in  Clubs  rendering  useful  service.  There  is 
an  army  of  nearly  300,000  of  them.  Under  our 
plans  it  will  be  extended;  its  number  will  be  in- 
creased and  its  services  used  in  additional  direc- 
tions. It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  2,000,000  boys  in  towns  and  cities,  some  of 
whom  have  been  in  touch  with  rural  life,  who  can 
be  utilized,  especially  in  harvest  season,  if  proper 
steps  to  organize  them  are  taken.   There  are  many 


in  rural  communities  whose  service  has  not  yet 
been  fully  utilized.  It  might  be  found  to  be  desir- 
able and  feasible  for  schools  and  colleges  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country  not  to  resume  their 
session  so  early  in  the  fall,  so  that  the  boys  may 
help  on  the  farms  during  the  harvest  season.  In 
some  sections  girls  can  render  valuable  and  val- 
iant help. 

"I  am  not  trying  to  indicate  all  the  methods  we 
will  employ  or  persons  we  will  utilize,  but  simply 
to  give  some  hint.  Whether  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  further,  I  cannot  now  say;  but,  since  ample 
food  is  so  fundamental  a  need  in  this  crisis,  no 
steps  to  render  aid  will  be  omitted  which  the  emer- 
gency may  require,  and  the  farmer  should  know 
this." 

City  Labor  Must  Help 

Announcement  has  been  made  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  pursuant  to  the  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  latter  is  to  ad- 
vise the  Department  of  Labor  of  demand  for  farm 
work  which  must  be  supplied  from  other  sources 
than  those  of  State  agencies.  The  Department  of 
Labor  plans  to  procure  and  distribute  workers 
from  towns  and  cities  who  are  not  of  the  regu- 
lar  farm    labor  class. 

The  United  States 
Employment  Service, 
which  consists  of  a 
force  of  experienced  em- 
ployment managers,  at 
branches  and  sub- 
branches,  covering  all 
the  United  States,  with 
headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington, also  has  devel- 
oped special  facilities, 
actually  in  operation 
during  the  last  three 
seasons  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Farm 
Labor  Exchange  in  the 
wheat  belt,  for  supply- 
ing extra  help  to  that 
region. 

In  connection  with 
this  employment  serv- 
ice, cooperative  under- 
standings have  been 
made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with 
official  employment 
agencies  of  several 
States  and  cities.  Sim- 
ilar arrangements  with 
the  other  States  are  be- 
ing solicited  by  the  de- 
partment. The  depart- 
ment also  has  undertaken  to  federate  the  Boys' 
Clubs  of  cities  and  towns  for  the  purpose  of  group- 
ing Club  Boys  of  from  16  to  19  years  of  age  for 
vacational  work  in  aid  of  farmers. 

It  also  is  promoting  plans  for  offering  vacational 
services  on  farms  by  groups  of  industrial  workers 
of  towns,  cities  and  mining  regions,  whose .  em- 
ployers agree  with  the  department  to  permit  vaca- 
tions at  times  appropriate  for  seasonal  farm  service. 

These  statements  briefly  outline  what  the  two  de- 
partments intend  to  do  to  help  the  farmer.  From 
reports  of  the  development  in  the  plans  of  the  com- 
mittees from  the  two  departments,  as  printed  in 
the  newspapers,  it  may  well  be  understood  that 
while  the  departments  are  not  talking  much,  feasi- 
ble means  of  supplying  this  needed  labor  and  of 
moving  it  from  one  community  to  another  as  the 
season  develops  has  been  worked  out. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  it  looks  very  much  like 
the  farmer  might  continue  with  his  crops  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  when  the  time  arrives  the 
needed  help  will  be  available  for  his  use. 


Work  on  Farms  fan 
Be  Offered  Uorkers 
From  Cities  During 
the    Vacation  I'eriod 


War  Prisoners  to  Farm? 

ARE  you  short  of  labor  on  your  farm?  If  a 
suggestion  which  is  being  considered  se- 
riously by  the  joint  war  conference  at  Wash- 
ington is  put  into  effect  you  soon  may  have  all  the 
help  you  need.  The  plan  is  to  bring  to  America 
and  put  to  work  on  the  farms  many  thousands  of 
the  German  prisoners  of  war  who  now  are  held  in 
England  and  France  and  who  are  eating  their  fill 
and  doing  little  to  pay  for  it.  Already  the  prisoners 
who  are  needed  are  working  for  our  Allies,  and 
now  it  is  suggested  that  America  would  find  the 
services  of  100,000  husky  German  soldiers  avail- 
able for  use  on  the  farm.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  will  have  to  feed  them  anyway,  it  is  figured 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  make  them  earn 
their  board  and  keep. 

Don't  let  the  colt  grow  up  in  ignorance;  teach 
it  some  facts  of  usefulness  for  the  future. 


ISO  THE   FARMING   BUSINESS  + 


Normal  Fruit  Crop  Is  in  Prospect 

Canning  Demand  Promises  Good  Profits  for  the  Man  Who  Has  Large  Yield 


FRUIT,  with  the  exception  of  peaches,  should 
be  in  normal  supply  this  season.  This  is  the 
cheering  news  based  upon  a  survey  of  condi- 
tions in  every  section  recently  completed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Bud- 
ding was  delayed  in  the  northern  latitudes  be- 
cause of  cold  weather,  so  that  an  accurate  fore- 
cast hardly  is  possible.  However,  if  the  fruit  with- 
stands weather  conditions  for  the  next  month  or 
so  the  promise  is  for  big  yields. 

At  the  same  time  figures  compiled  from  tele- 
graphic reports  indicate  that  a  much  larger  area 
has  been  planted^  to  sugar  beets  than  was  the  case 
last  year  and  th'at  the  threatened  sugar  shortage 
will  not  be  as  great  as  has  been  feared.  The  acre- 
age contracted  for  by  the  leading  sugar  companies 
is  nearly  200,000  acres  greater  than  was  harvested 
in  1916.  Allowing  for  the  usual  abandoned  acre- 
age, the  production  of  sugar  this  year  should  be 
well  above  1,000,000  tons,  or  200,000  tons  above 
last  year.  These  figures  point  to  a  heavy  response 
to  the  appeal  of  Government  officials  for  an  in- 
creased production  of  beet  sugar,  but  even  then 
the  acreage  planted  so  far  will  fall  short  of  filling 
the  demands  of  the  United  States  and  her  Allies. 

In  spite  of  the  indicated  normal  yield  of  fruit  the 
growers  can  expect  a  better  demand  than  in  normal 
times.  The  price  of  sugar  is  high,  but  experts  be- 
lieve it  has  reached  the  maximum,  and  even  at 
present  quotations  the.  campaign  for  the  canning 
of  all  possible  fruit  promises  a  good  profit  for  the 
fruit  grower.  The  idea  of  food  conservation  is 
being  so  thoroly  instilled  into'  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  there  is  no  doubt  the  amount  of  home 
canning  this  season  will  eclipse  all  records. 

Apple  Condition  Good 

The  condition  of  apples,  the  most  important  of 
all  fruits,  is  generally  good  everywhere  thruout 
the  country.  The  usual  local  exceptions  to  this 
condition  are  not  of  enough  importance  to  affect 
the  whole.  It  always  has  been  an  axiom  in  horti- 
culture that  apples  do  not  bear  heavily  two  years 
in  succession.  This  year  the  axiom  seems  doomed 
to  the  scrapheap.  The  apple  crops  of  1912  and 
1915  were  about  alike,  the  former  being  estimated 
at  78,000,000  barrels  and  the  latter  at  about  77,000,- 
000.    In  1916  the  crop  was  around  67,000,000  bar- 


rels, a  figure  that  will  be  equaled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, this  year.  The  first  price  last  December 
was  85  cents  a  barrel  and  it  undoubtedly  will  be 
realized  again  this  year,  so  that  the  man  who  has 
a  plentiful  supply  of  apples  can  afford  to  look 
happy. 

The  next  few  weeks  will  be  the  critical  ones  for 
the  apple  crop.  If  the  fruit  gets  by  without  the 
disastrous  "June  drop,"  which  blighted  both  apples 
and  cherries  last  year,  the  yield  may  be  greater 
than  any  on  record. 

Small  Fruit  Story  Mixed 

The  story  of  small  fruit,  strawberries  and  other 
berries,  cherries  and  the  like,  is  much  mixed,  but 
on  the  whole  is  for  a  large  yield,  especially  of 
cherries,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  wet  from  now  on. 
Strawberries  seem  to  have  suffered  much  in  some 
districts,  especially  in  southwest  Missouri  and 
northwest  Arkansas,  from  both  drought  and  cold, 
but  on  the  whole,  it  is  said,  a  generous  yield  of 
high  quality  fruit  may  be  expected. 

Pears  were  damaged  much  by  cold  and  blight, 
but  the  total  production  promises  to  be  fully  up  to 
the  average.  The  forecast  for  a  heavy  yield  of 
plums  and  prunes,  items  of  growing  commercial 
importance,  is  very  bright.  The  condition  of  citrus 
fruits — oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit — is  not 
good  in  southern  California,  but  somewhat  better 
in  southern  Arizona,  southern  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
The  trees  were  severely  damaged  by  extreme  cold 
weather  thruout  the  Florida  peninsula  and  the 
yield  there  will  consequently  be  greatly  reduced. 

Peaches,  the  survey  details,  suffered  severely 
from  winter  killing  in  almost  every  section.  Their 
condition  is  extremely  spotted  in  one  part  of  a  State 
and  fairly  good  in  another.  Their  promise  is  best 
in  sections  so  far  apart  as  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  States,  and  the 
poorest  in  the  Central  West  and  Central  South.  In 
some  States,  notably  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  the 
crop  suffered  not  only  from  very  cold  weather  in 
the  winter  and  untimely  frosts  in  the  late  spring, 
but  likewise  from  severe  hailstorms.  The  total 
yield,  while  not  up  to  normal,  will  on  the  whole, 
it  is  thought,  be  larger  than  seemed  possible  thirty 
days  ago. 

It  is  very  difficult,  in  fact  almost  impossible,  to 


obtain  complete  and  reliable  statistics  as  to  the 
total  production  and  value  of  the  fruit  crop  as  a 
whole.  If  all  manner  of  fruits,  such  as  water- 
melons, cantaloupes  and  the  like,  are  included  in 
the  reckoning,  it  is  possible  that  the  annual  output 
will  show  a  total  value  of  about  $500,000,000. 

As  weather  is  a  dominant  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit,  the  yield  varies  greatly  from  year  to 
year,  but  in  a  term  of  years  shows  a  generally  in- 
creasing tendency.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  value  of  fruit  culture 
as  a  commercial  proposition.  In  many  sections  it 
forms  the  leading  pursuit  and  furnishes  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  livelihood  to  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  irri- 
gated districts  of  the  West,  but  in  parts  of  the 
Ozark  regions  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  in 
many  sections  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  real  problem  today  is  that  of  marketing. 
Most  kinds  of  fruit  are  very  perishable  and  will 
not  keep  any  length  of  time  without  serious  de- 
terioration both  in  quality  and  value.  Added  to 
this,  fruit  growing  sections,  especially  in  the  far 
West  and  the  extreme  South,  are  often  a  long  way 
from  the  markets.  Also  there  is  constant  compe- 
tition, which  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  large  markets  are-  very  few  compared 
with  the  producing  districts  which  supply  them. 

Cooperation  Saving  Grace 

Cooperation  has  largely  proved  the  saving  grace 
of  the  fruit  situation,  as  the  innumerable  coopera- 
tive growers'  associations,  particularly  in  the  far 
West,  only  too  plainly  demonstrate.  The  nature 
and  purposes  of  these  associations  are  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive.  They  cover  all 
the  details  of  cultivating,  gathering,  grading 
and  packing  of  fruit;  of  prices,  transpor- 
tation, marketing,  collecting  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
developing  new  markets;  in  fact,  every  phase  of 
the  growing,  shipping  and  selling  of  fruit. 

Without  the  growers'  and  kindred  organizations 
the,  growing  of  fruit  on  a  large  scale,  especially  in 
the  more  thinly  settled  parts  of  the  country,  would 
be  impossible,  since  as  a  rule  the  individual  could 
not  possibly  handle  so  complex  a  situation.  Thus 
the  older  and  more  populous  sections  would  be 
deprived  of  that  diet  of  fruit  now  so  abundant, 


Melting-pot  of  Farm  News  Items 

Here  the  Busy  Reader  Will  Find  Some  Brief  Accounts  of  Events  Worth  While 


Farmers  Insure  Against  Fire 

AS  PART  of  the  campaign  to  conserve  the 
vital  resources  of  the  nation  farmers  have 
voluntarily  taken  out  a  great  amount  of  fire 
insurance  in  order  to  protect  their  supplies  of  food. 
Figures  made  public  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  nearly  2,000  farmers'  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies  are  in  operation  and  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  outstanding  insurance  now  on 
their  books  amounts  to  $5,250,000,000.  In  some 
States  of  the  Middle  West  fully  three-quarters  of 
all  the  insurable  property  is  insured  in  companies 
managed  by  the  farmers  themselves,  and  organiza- 
tions of  this  character  exist  in  every  State  except 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada. 

Two  Old  Homestead  Acts 

THE  war  revives  interest  in  two  old  acts — 
that  of  June  16,  1898,  which  provided  that 
the  service  of  a  homestead  settler  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  during  the  existing 
War  with  Spain,  "or  during  any  other  war  in  which 
the  United  States  (might)  be  engaged,"  should  be 
equivalent  to  residence  upon  the  land  claimed, 'and 
cultivation  thereon,  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  that  his  entry  should  be  protected  against 
contest  during  the  period  of  his  service;  and  that 
of  section  2300,  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides 
that  a  person  who  has  served  not  less  than  four- 
teen days  in  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  an  actual  war  may  make  home- 
stead entry,  tho  he  has  not  reached  the  age  of  21. 

Sale  of  Indian  Lands 

APPROXIMATELY  300,000  acres  of  land  within 
the  former  Uintah  Indian  Reservation,  Utah, 
will  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders for  cash,  at  not  less  than  50  cents  per  acre, 
at  Provo,  Utah,  commencing  June  18.  Lands 
within  the  reservation  classified  or  withdrawn  as 
coal  lands  will  be  sold  with  a  reservation  of  the 


coal  deposits  under  the  Act  of  February  27,  1917, 
and  lands  classified  as  oil  shale  lands  or  withdrawn 
as  phosphate  lands  will  be  sold  with  a  reservation 
of  the  mineral  deposits  in  conformity  with  the  Act 
of  July  17,  1914.  It  will  be  the  first  time  lands 
have  been  sold  at  public  auction  with  a  reservation 
of  the  mineral  deposits  under  either  of  said  acts. 

About  16,000  acres  of  land  within  the  former 
Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Reservation,  Idaho,  will  be 
offered  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidders  for  cash,  at 
not  less  than  $1  per  acre,  at  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho, 
commencing  August  16. 

About  26,000  acres  of  land  within  the  former 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  will  be  offered 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidders  for  cash,  at  not  less 
than  the  appraised  prices,  lands  in  the  Kalispell, 
Mont.,  land  district  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  Kalis- 
pell, commencing  August  20,  and  lands  in  the  Mis- 
soula land  district  at  Missoula,  commencing  Au- 
gust 30. 

All  persons  purchasing  at  the  above  sales  must 
be  18  years  of  age  or  over,  and  no  person  will  be 
permitted  to  purchase  more  than  640  acres  in  any 
of  the  reservations  or  to  purchase  any  amount  of 
land  in  any  reservation  which  added  to  the  area  in 
such  reservation  theretofore  purchased  in  his  right 
at  public  sale  exceeds  640  acres. 

The  Official  Bulletin 

MUCH  misunderstanding  has  arisen  with  re- 
gard to  the  Official  Bulletin  which  is  being 
i  sued  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion under  order  of  the  President.  The  publication 
is  not  a  newspaper  and  its  single  purpose  is  to  as- 
sure the  full  and  legal  printing  of  announcements 
by  Government  officials  in  connection  with  Govern- 
ment business.  To  the  general  public  the  Bulletin, 
which  is  issued  daily,  is  priced  at  $5  a  year.  To 
newspapers  and  officials  everywhere  it  is  free.  The 
plan  is  the  same  as  that  followed  in  distributing  the 
Congressional  Record. 


Don't  breed  unsound  animals  or  to  unsound  ani- 
mals if  sound  ones  are  available. 


Supplying  Tin  Cans 

TO  PROVIDE  an  ample  supply  of  containers 
for  canning  the  enormous  crops  of  perish- 
able products  which  are  expected  this  sea- 
son, manufacturers  of  tin  plate  and  tin  cans  are 
cooperating  with  the  Government  by  refusing  to 
sell  for  sixty  days.  Canners  also  have  agreed  not 
to  can  beans,  hominy,  spaghetti  and  other  non- 
perishable  products.  A  great  supply  of  cans  will 
be  released  July  1,  and  it  is  believed  there  will  be 
enough  fof  not  only  the  canning  concerns  but  for 
the  home  canners  as  well. 

Cereals  in  Europe  . 

THAT  America's  part  in  supplying  her  Allies 
in  Europe  with  food  is  being  felt  is  indi- 
cated by  reports  from  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  England's  supply  of  cereals  is  greater 
than  for  many  months,  as  a  result  of  voluntary  ra- 
tioning and  decrease  in  losses  of  food  ships  by  sub- 
marines. Germany's  food  surplus  is  low.  The  best 
fed  German  units  are  subsisting  on  food  three- 
fifths  of  the  weight  and  value  of  that  issued  to  the 
British  troops. 

Food  Standards  Stay 

PROVISIONS  in  the  Administration  food  bill 
which  gave  the  President  power  to  promul- 
gate standards  for  food,  feed  and  seeds  and 
giving  him  the  right  to  authorize  the  mixing  of 
wheat  and  corn  flour  have  been  cut  out  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  was  deemed 
unwise  to  change  at  this  time  present  standards 
which  were  adopted  after  years  of  study. 

Produce  Futures  Prohibited 

TRADING    in    futures    on    eggs    and  butter 
has  been  prohibited  on  the  Chicago  board. 
Under  the  new  rules  all  eggs  dealt  in  must 
be  on  the  tracks  of  in  warehouses  and  ready  for 

immediate  delivery  if  requested. 
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WAR  AND  THE  BIGGEST  FARM 

Peeps  Into  a  System  From  Which  Every  Farmer  May  Glean  Helpful  Hints 


'•I    Find  It 


OUT  of  the  experience 
of  forty  years  in  op- 
erating the  biggest 
tillable  farm  in  America — 
the  23,000  acre  ranch  of  the 
late  David  Rankin,  near 
Tarkio.  Mo. — the  farmer, 
large  or  small,  who  is  try- 
ing to  do  his  best  for  his 
country  in  her  time  of 
need  may  glean  a  wealth 
of  hints  for  the  conduct  of 
his  own  farm. 

The  Rankin  farm — in 
reality  it  is  a  series  of 
small  farms  making  up  a 
great  one — is    doing  its 

share  by  increasing  the  production  of  grain  and 
feeding  more  cattle  in  order  that  the  meat  supply  of 
the  country  may  be  that  much  larger.  .  No  one  can 
say  that  the  managers  of  the  Rankin  farm  are 
slackers. 

It  was  more  than  forty  years  ago  that  David  Ran- 
kin left  Illinois  and  began  buying  in  Missouri  and 
Iowa  the  rich  acres  which  gave  him  the  title  of 
America's  biggest  farmer.  A  peep  behind  the  cur- 
tain into  the  inner  workings  of  his  farm  will  show 
why  success  attended  the  working  out  of  his  the- 
ories. 

It  was  one  of  Rankin's  beliefs  that  too  many  farm- 
ers sell  too  much  raw  material  and  not  enough  of 
the  finished  product.  It  was  this  theory  that  made 
him  turn  his  great  holdings  into  a  cattle  farm.  Ex- 
plaining this,  he  once  said:  "I  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  feed  my  corn  than  to  sell  it.  In  this  way  I 
gain  a  great  amount  of  fertilizer.  Thus  I  leave 
my  farm  as  rich  as  when  I  found  it."  One  of  the 
commandments  of  Rankin  was,  "Thou  shalt  not  sell 
corn."  It  is  being  obeyed  today  and  from  the  farm 
no  corn,  no  oats  are  sold  except  when  bad  condi- 
tions of  the  roads  make  it  necessary  to  sell  corn  at 
one  end  of  the  farm  and  buy  it  for  feeding  purposes 
at  the  other. 

Rankin  believed  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  He 
never  grew  corn  more  than  five  years  in  succession 
on  the  same  land.  After  five  years  of  corn  the 
ground  usually  has  been  sown  to  wheat  with  timothy 
and  clover.  After  the  wheat  has  been  harvested  the 
timothy  and  clover  have  been  allowed  to  stand  and 
the  land  has  been  pastured  from  four  to  six  years. 
Then  back  to  corn.  Of  late  years  fertilizer  has  been 
used  to  further  enrich  the  land.  But  the  present 
managers  had  to  be  shown  by  actual 
experience  that  fertilizer  paid  before 
money  was  spent  on  it.  The  ferti- 
lizer had  to  raise  enough  additional 
wheat  to  pay  not  only  for  the  ferti- 
lizer but  a  profit  besides. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  on  the 
Rankin  farm  has  made  general  use 
of  the  tractor  and  gangplow  imprac- 
ticable. With  the  raising  of  wheat, 
corn  and  oats  diversified  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  waste  of  time  in 
nsing  a  traction  engine  because  it 
could  not  pass  conveniently  the 
streams  which  crossed  and  recrossed 
most  of  the  fields.  Where  the  fields 
are  large  and  level,  where  the  fur- 
rows are  long  it  was  found  machin- 
ery was  the  cheapest.  But  it  also 
was  found  that  in  most  cases  the  ma- 
chines gave  unneeded  vacations  to 
the  hundreds  of  horses  and  mules 
used  to  cultivate  the  crops.  While 
the  gangplow  was  being  used  the 
horses  and  mules  stood  idle  and  the 
feed  needed  to  maintain  them  was 
more  expensive  than  the  saving  in  machinery  plow- 
ing. 

Horses  and  mules  are  not  permitted  to  grow  old 
on  the  Rankin  farms.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  estimated  that  a  horse  or  mule  reaches 
the  maximum  of  his  usefulness  at  eight  years  of 
age.  The  maximum  never  is  passed  on  the  Rankin 
farms.  Every  year  a  sale  is  held  and  every  horse 
or  mule  which  has  reached  the  respectable  age  of 
seven  is  sold.  Practically  every  year  the  stables 
on  the  small  farms  which  go  to  make  up  the  ranch 
are  made  over,  with  a  population  of  new  animals, 
thus  insuring  the  maximum  efficiency  from  them. 
The  horses  and  mules  disposed  of  each  year  are  not 
by  any  means  worn  out,  and  there  is  many  a  year 
of  good  work  in  almost  all  of  them,  but  they  no 
longer  are  up  to  the  standard  set  for  Rankin  ani- 
mals. 

One  of  the  big  items  of  saving  is  in  harness,  which 
costs  several  thousand  dollars  annually.  It  has 
been  found  that  this  amount  would  be  more  than 
doubled  if  chains  were  not  used  in  place  of  the 
regulation  leather  harness.  The  farm  managers 
figure  that  it  would  require  all  the  time  of  half  a 
dozen  men  to  keep  leather  harness  in  repair.  On 
the  other  hand  the  chain  harness  virtually  is  ever- 


More    Profitable    to    Feed    My    Corn  Than   to   Sell   It.     In  This  Way  I  Gain 
Deal  of  Fertilizer.   Thus  I  Leave  My  Farm  as  Rieh  as  I  Found  It" 


lasting,  altho  perhaps  not  so  pleasant  for  the  ani- 
mals themselves. 

Silos  and  windmills  are  to  be  found  in  profusion 
on  the  farms.  A  great  portion  of  the  crops  raised 
goes  into  the  silos,  which  are  an  adjunct  of  every 
barn,  and  is  fed  out  in  the  shape  of  ensilage. 
Wooden  silos  were  built  first,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  strong  winds  in  that  section  of  the  country  made 
them  unstable  and  today  silos  are  built  of  hollow 
tile,  reinforced  with  concrete.  They  are  more  ex- 
pensive, of  course,  but  in  the  long  run  they  are 
more  economical. 

More  than  a  hundred  windmills  dot  the  landscape 
of  the  broad  acres.  It  has  been  learned  that  the 
wind,  if  properly  harnessed,  will  do  a  vast  amount 
of  work  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  done 
with  machinery  or  by  the  aid  of  men.  Putting 
nature  to  work  is  one  of  the  cheap  ways  of  making 
farming  pay. 

An  eloquent  argument  for  good  roads  is  furnished 


tab  on  its  business  than  do 
the  Rankin  farms.  In  a  lit- 
tle office  about  12x14  feet, 
in  the  rear  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  a  Rankin  in- 
stitution in  Tarkio,  two 
clerks  and  an  adding  ma- 
chine are  busy  with  a  set 
of  books,  and  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other 
they  keep  track  of  the 
business  of  the  big  farm. 
The  farm  is  divided  into 
ten  ranches  ranging  in  size 
from  640  to  4,760  acres. 
Five  of  the  ranches  are 
operated  on  a  partnership 
basis,  the  Rankin  farms  furnishing  the  land  against 
the  labor  of  the  partners.  The  records  in  the  office 
in  Tarkio  show  that  the  more  profitable  farms  are 
operated  direct  from  the  Tarkio  office  by  the  Ran- 
kins  themselves,  under  a  system  by  which  they  em- 
ploy the  labor  and  look  after  all  details.  At  the 
end  of  each  year  a  recapitulation  sheet  is  made  up, 
showing  in  great  detail  the  profits  of  the  year.  For 
one  year  the  following  results  were  shown: 


Great 


VOU  see  we  farmers  must  not  only  keep 
eternally  at  reducing  cost  of  production, 
but  plan  a  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  our 
product — use  your  head  as  well  as  your  hands, 
for  it  is  the  little  savings  that  make  up  the 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  takes  shar- 
pening of  wits  all  the  time.  Remember,  we 
farmers  nni^t  figure  for  ourselves — the  other 
fellow  looks  out  for  his  own  interests. — Ex- 
tract from  a  history  of  his  operations  in  farm- 
ing, written  by  the  late  David  Rankin. 


No.  No. 
Acres.  Ranch. 

1,360   1  , 

1,840   1%. 

560  (sold  March  1) . .  2 

800   4  . 

3,520   5  , 

4,760   7  , 

1,760   8 

689   9  . 

640  10 

2,236  11 

1,374  12 

3,244  14  , 


Method  Profit 
of  Farming.        an  Acre. 

...Direct   $6.06 

..  .Direct    7.08 

.  .Direct   5.98 

. .  .Partnership   7.83 

...Partnership   3.95 

. .  .Partnership   2.85 

...Partnership   3.59 

..  .Rental   2.54 

..  .Direct    6.74 

..  .Direct    6.80 

...Direct    4.81 

...Partnership   5.64 


A  Horst-  or  Mule  Never  n  (  hnnee  to  Grow  Old  on  the  Rankin  Farm 

"When  He  Is  Post  fiivinR  the  Maximum  of  Efficiency  He  Is  Sold 


by  the  Rankin  farms.  The  farms  extend  from  Tar- 
kio up  into  Iowa,  the  distance  from  one  end  to  the 
other  being  twenty-five  miles.  Several  thousand 
cattle  were  fed  on  the  farms  last  year.  Fourteen 
thousand  acres  of  corn  were  grown,  three  thousand 
of  wheat  and  three  thousand  of  oats.  The  crop  from 
the  three  thousand  acres  of  wheat,  which  averaged 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
was  sold  in  Tarkio — the  only  crop  that  is  ever  sold 
from  the  Rankin  farms.  The  corn  is  fed  to  the  cat- 
tle and  the  oats  to  the  work  animals  that  keep  the 
farm  in  operation. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  vast  acreage  of  corn 
raised  on  the  farm  last  year,  as  in  other  years,  corn 
was  purchased  to  feed  stock  on  some  parts  of  the 
Rankin  farms.  Corn  was  sold  on  that  part  of  the 
big  farm  which  lies  near  Tarkio,  and  purchased 
from  neighbors  for  feed  on  that  part  of  the  farm 
farthest  away  from  the  town. 

According  to  W.  F.  Rankin,  president  of  the  Ran- 
kin Farms,  this  is  due  to  the  bad  roads  in  Nodaway 
County.  It  is  cheaper  to  sell  corn  on  the  farm  near- 
est town  and  purchase  corn  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  place  than  to  haul  it  from  one  end  of  the  farm 
to  the  other. 

No  manufacturing  concern  in  America  keeps  closer 


The  profit  in  round  figures  on  the  entire  farm  for 
the  year  was  $100,000.  The  land  is  valued  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $125  an  acre,  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  nearly  $3,000,000,  and  including  imple- 
ments and  stock  close  to  $3,500,000.  The  books  for 
last  year  show  a  profit  of  around  6  per  cent,  not- 
withstanding the  persistent  talk  that  the  American 
farmer  is  getting  very  rich. 

A  record  of  every  transaction  on  the  Rankin  farms 
is  kept  at  the  central  office.  Not  a  pound  of  soap, 
not  a  box  of  matches  is  bought,  with- 
out a  requisition,  signed  by  the  fore- 
man, if  the  farm  is  operated  directly, 
or  by  the  partner  if  the  farm  is  oper- 
ated on  the  partnership  plan.  Each 
foreman  and  partner  must  submit  a 
monthly  report,  which  practically  is 
an  inventory  of  his  ranch.  The 
printed  form  contains  the  following 
items  on  which  a  report  is  demanded: 
Men  employed,  steers  on  feed,  stock 
cattle,  bulls,  cows,  calves,  sheep, 
work  horses,  mules,  young  horses, 
colts,  ponies,  hogs,  pigs,  wagons, 
sleds,  cultivators,  harrows,  drills, 
listers,  plows,  corn  planters,  stack- 
ers, hay  racks,  stalk  rakes,  sulky 
rakes,  binders,  mowers,  seeders,  sets 
of  harness,  windmills,  tanks,  tame 
hay,  wild  hay,  corn  in  field,  corn  in 
crib  bought,  corn  in  crib  raised,  oats, 
rye,  wheat  seeds. 

When  the  books  are  balanced  at 
the  close  of  the  year  a  statement  is 
made  just  as  complete  as  any  busi- 
ness corporation  in  the  world  could 
submit.  Each  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hun- 
dred carloads  of  material  are  purchased  for  the 
farm.  Among  the  purchases  are  cattle — five  thou- 
sand being  fed  this  year — hogs,  cottonseed  meal, 
oil  meal,  tankage  for  hogs,  bran,  corn  hearts,  hog 
medicine  in  carload  lots,  axle  grease,  harness,  sand 
and  cement  for  silos — all  materials  that  are  used' 
on  the  farm. 


Buckwheat  a  Catch  Crop 

PLAN  to  increase  the  buckwheat  area  by  sowing 
all  land  where  other  crops  have  failed  and 
where  meadows  and  pastures  promise  to  give 
very  light  yields.  Besides  furnishing  a  valuable 
human  food,  buckwheat  middlings  are  much  in 
demand  as  food  for  dairy  cows  on  account  of  their 
high  protein  content.  Buckwheat  grain  is  relished 
by  poultry,  and  because  of  the  high  prices  for  poul- 
try feeds  should  be  planted  by  poultry  farmers  this 
year. 

Don't  forget  to  water  work  animals  frequently 
in  warm  weather  (then  you  can  allow  t,hem  all 
they  want). 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Here  Readers  May  Exchange  Ideas  and  Experiences 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  SOIL 

AMERICA  is  profiting  in  many  ways  from  the 
mistakes  which  her  Allies  in  Europe  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Among  these  mis- 
takes one  of  the  most  serious  was  permitting  the 
farmers  to  enlist  in  great  numbers  and  go  to  the 
front.  Later  it  became  necessary  to  recall  thou- 
sands of  these  men  in  order  to  work  the  tillable 
ground.  America,  warned  by  this  experience,  is 
preparing  to  keep  as  many  of  her  farmers  at  home 
as  possible  and  to  recruit  from  the  cities  as  many 
former  farm  hands  as  is  possible  and  send  them 
back  to  the  places  where  their  efforts  will  do  the 
most  good.  As  is  pointed  out  in  an  article  in  this 
issue  of  The  Farming  Business,  the  labor  shortage 
is  acute  in  this  country.  The  factories  have  drawn 
many  of  our  skilled  farm  hands.  Canada,  with 
thousands  of  her  men  at  the  front,  is  competing 
with  the  farmer  of  the  United  States  for  the  serv- 
ices of  farm  hands.  The  average  farmer  cannot 
pay  wages  of  $75  a  month  and  board  and  make 
ends  meet.  Yet  this  price  is  being  offered  in  Can- 
ada and  in  many  Eastern  farming  sections  of  our 
own  country.  Under  the  plans  of  the  Government 
the  farmer  who  needs  help  will  get  it  promptly 
and  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  pay  ruinous  wages, 
either.  He  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  going 
wage  of  his  community.  There  need  be  no 
worry  about  labor.  Action  has  been  taken  in  plenty 
of  time  to  provide  help  of  all  kinds  and  there 
will  not  be  any  of  the  muddling  which  has  char- 
acterized many  of  our  former  efforts  to  do  things 
on  a  great  scale  in  emergencies. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

IT  BEHOOVES  all  of  us  to  look  ahead  to  the  fall 
and  winter.  The  summer  will  be  feverishly 
spent  in  producing  the  crops  which  are  ex- 
pected to  prevent  a  great  famine  from  descending 
upon  the  world.  But  we  must  prepare  to  do  even 
greater  things  later  on.  Harvesting  and  storing 
the  crops  will  be  a  monumental  task.  Odd  hours 
cannot  be  better  spent  than  in  looking  about  to 
see  what  will  be  necessary  to  do  in  preparation 
for  the  days  to  come  and  planning  how  these  tasks 
shall  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  labor  and  waste. 
The  man  who  has  no  time  to  do  anything  but  the 
work  of  the  minute  and  who  cannot  plan  ahead  is 
doomed  to  failure  before  he  starts. 

Incidentally  the  farmer  who  is  looking  ahead 
might  remember  that  with  haying  and  harvest 
time  but  a  few  weeks  off  and  with  transportation 
facilities  taxed  to  the  limit,  it  is  high  time  that 
machinery  repairs  and  other  supplies  be  ordered. 
Also  the  farmer  who  is  wise  will  begin  to  look 
over  his  machinery  to  make  sure  that  it  is  in  run- 
ning order  before  the  rush  is  upon  him. 

THE  TASK  NEAREST  AT  HAND 

IT  MAY  sound  like  needless  repetition  to  again 
point  out  that  the  war  into  which  the  United 
States  has  entered  is  no  child's  game  and  that 
it  probably  will  be  a  long,  hard  pull  before  peace 
again  reigns  over  our  nation.  Only  by  constantly 
hammering  it  home  can  we  be  sure  that  every  man 
and  woman  and  child  is  awakened  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  and  is  prepared  to  do  his  or 
her  duty.  Duty  does  not  call  all  of  us  alike.  Some 
may  be  sent  to  fight  with  the  Army,  others  called 
upon  for  defense  duty  at  home,  others  to  go  on 
with  their  daily  tasks  as  in  time  of  peace.  But 
whatever  the  lines  in  which  your  duty  falls,  tackle 
and  push  thru  the  task  nearest  at  hand.  Do  it 
cheerfully,  manfully,  patriotically,  that  when  the 
war  is  over  no  man  can  point  his  finger  at  you, 
ask  "What  did  you  do?"  and  leave  you  confused 
and  unable  to  answer. 


Hats  Off  to  a  Patriot 

We  are  being  advised  to  plant  more  acreage  for 
crops.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  Is  altogether  right. 
I  think  that  if  we  put  in  the  normal  number  of  acres 
and  do  the  extras  in  preparing  the  seedbed,  we 
will  raise  just  as  many  bushels  as  if  we  put  out  a 
big  acreage.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Government  put- 
ting a  man  In  each  county  and  buying  the  food- 
stuff we  raise  direct,  and  cut  out  the  middleman.  I 
am  not  physically  able  to  go  into  the  -service.  I  am 
willing  that  the  price  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  be 
cut  down  so  that  not  only  our  soldiers  can  be  fed 
reasonably,  but  that  our  laboring  class  in  the  cities 
and  towns  can  live,  for  we  have  to  have  our  city  la- 
bor to  manufacture  our  supplies.  If  they  can  hard- 
ly or  barely  live  they  cannot  do  their  best  in  the 
way  of  labor.  I  am  more  than  willing  to  help  by 
having  the  prices  cut  on  what  I  produce.  If  I  am  no 
good  as  a  soldier  this  way  I  can  help  feed  them, 
which  is  the  most  important  part. — E.  B.  B.,  Indiana. 

IN  THIS  war  there  are  two  classes  of  fighters — 
the  man  who  goes  to  the  trenches  and  the  man 
who  feeds  him.  They  are  equally  important.  Cer- 
tainly the  man  who  is  doing  his  share  in  feeding 
them  is  as  much  of  a  patriot  as  the  man  who  goes  out 
to  fight.  The  man  who  on  top  of  that  is  willing  to  take 
a  fair  price  for  his  grain  and  who  refuses  to  ex- 
ploit his  country  or  hia  fellow  men  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  commendation.  E.  B.  B.  has  set  a 
splendid  example.  It  is  a  certainty  that  if  he 
were  physically  able  to  fight  in  the  trenches  he 
would  be  there,  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  if  neces- 
sary, for  his  country,  Just  as  now  he  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  financial  profits  in  order  that  others 
may  live.   Our  hat  is  off  to  him. 

Watching  the  Pests 

Your  recent  article  on  pests  on  the  farm  was 
one  of  the  most  pointed  things  I  have  read.  Like 
every  other  earnest  farmer,  I  am  keeping  my  eye 
peeled  for  the  pests  this  year.  Your  article  urged 
that  if  any  outbreak  of  pests  was  suspected  or  seen 
the  nearest  Federal  or  State  Experiment  Station 
should  be  notified.  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  this 
should  be  done? — M.  W.,  Missouri. 

THIS  is  a  question  that  every  farmer,  if  he  al- 
ready does  not  know,  probably  has  asked  him- 
self. To  M.  W.  and  others  who  have  asked  the  same 
question,  the  answer  is  as  follows:  If  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  pest,  send  specimens  promptly  to 
your  County  Agricultural  Agent,  State  Experiment 
Station  or  nearest  Federal  Entomological  Field 
Station.  These  Federal  stations  are  located  at  the 
following  places:  Arizona,  Tempe;  California, 
Martinez;  Indiana,  West  LaFayette;  Iowa,  Sioux 
City;  Kansas,  Wellington;  Maryland,  Hagerstown; 
Missouri,  Charleston;  Ohio,  Wakeman;  Oregon, 
Forest  Grove;  South  Carolina,  Columbia;  Tennes- 
see, Knoxville;  Texas,  Brownsville;  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville; Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Poison  Ivy  Troubles 

There  is  a  great  quantity  of  poison  ivy  in  our 
neighborhood  and  we  have  cut  and  cut  it,  and  it  still 
continues  to  grow.  After  trying  various  methods 
we  would  like  you  to  te»l  us  what  to  do.— 
Mrs.  K.  C.  E.,  Kentucky. 

J30IS0N  ivy  will  not  be  killed  by  a  single  cutting, 
as  new  shoots  or  suckers  are  persistently  sent 
up  from  the  rootstocks.  The  rootstocks  must  be 
exhausted  by  destroying  the  foliage  as  fast  as  it 
appears,  either  by  repeated  mowing  or  by  spray- 
ing with  a  strong  salt  brine  made  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  of  common  salt  per  gallon  of  water. 
If  the  weed  is  cut  or  sprayed  in  June  and  the  treat- 
ment repeated  about  three  times  at  intervals  of 
ten  days  or  two  weeks,  the  rootstocks  will  become 
exhausted  and  die.  Arsenite  of  soda  (a  violent 
poison),  one-quarter  pound  per  gallon  of  water,  or 
crude  oil  may  be  substituted  for  the  salt  spray. 
Spraying  does  not  affect  the  roots  directly,  but  is 
simply  equivalent  to  cutting.  However,  there  is 
the  advantage  that  one  need  not  come  into  actual 
contact  with  the  plant. 

Regarding  the  Draft 

I  registered  the  other  day  for  selective  conscrip- 
tion for  the  Army.  My  father  says  that  he  being  a 
Norwegian  I  am  not  subject  to  draft,  altho  I  was 
born  in  this  country.  Please  tell  me  whether  he 
is  right. — J.  K.,  Minnesota. 

Y°U  are  subject  to  draft  because  you  were  born 
in  this  country,  and  as  such  are  an  American. 
It  is  inferred  from  your  letter  that  you  are  a  farm- 
er. If  so,  you  may  be  exempted  from  service  in 
the  Army,  altho  this  is  not  certain,  as  it  is  certain 
that  some  at  least  of  the  farmer  boys  must  be 


taken  and  replaced  by  men  not  fit  for  military 
duty.  When  the  call  comes,  of  course,  you  will 
go  if  your  country  needs  you  more  at  the  front 
than  at  home. 


Braces  for  End  Posts 

I  have  seen  a  good  many  different  types  of  braces 

for  concrete  end  posts,  but  I  think  the  one  that  we 
use  on  our  farm  is  as  serviceable  and  as  neat  and  as 
easily  constructed  as  any.  The  post  itself  is  con- 
structed in  the  usual  manner  except  that  when  pour- 
ing it  we  also  fill  a  trench  equal  in  size  to  that  of 
the  post  extending  about  five  feet  from  the  post  In 
the  direction  of  the  fence,  having  the  top  of  the 
trench  flush  with  the  top  of  the  ground.  This  can 
be  made  square,  the  ground  acting  as  a  form.  Part 
of  whatever  reinforcement  is  used  should  extend 
into  this  trench  from  both  the  lower  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  post.  The  post  when  completed  will  take 
the  form  of  a  letter  T. — W.  F.  S.,  Ohio. 

THANK  you  very  much  for  this  tip.  It  is  from 
the  farmers  themselves  who  have  found  these 
handy  little  things  that  the  other  farmers  can 
hope  to  profit.  Every  tip  of  this  kind  and  every 
question  which  is  answered  help  some  other  fel- 
low to  make  things  easier  on  the  farm. 


Replying  to  G.  C. 


I  have  this  to  say  in  regard  to  draft  or  conscrip- 
tion, in  reply  to  G.  C.  of  Iowa,  and  that  is  that  con- 
scription should  include  not  only  those  between 
21  and  30,  but  all  others,  in  whatever  department  of 
labor  or  work  they  are  competent  to  perform  in  the 
mighty  struggle  for  life  and  existence.  In  the  end 
it  will  require  all.  Those  who  hold  back  and  delay 
progress  are  not  doing  their  duty  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States. — C.  C.  L.,  Missouri. 

C*1  C.  L.  HAS  not  only  expressed  his  view's,  but  he 
has  added  deeds  to  words  by  enlisting  in  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  Army,  as  he  mentions  in 
a  private  letter.  His  belief  that  in  the  end  the 
services  of  all  will  be  required  to  win  the  victory 
is  shared  by  most  of  those  who  have  given  the 
subject  more  than  casual  thought. 

Soy  Beans  for  Food 

While  reading  over  The  Farming  Business  I  saw 
an  item.  "Children  Buy  Calves,"  and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  our  State  has  the  plan.  I  like  the  paper 
very  much.  I  would  like  to  know  where  to  get 
soy  beans  and  are  they  good  for  food.  Would  like 
to  know  about  beet  seed  which  keeps  all  winter. — 
Mrs.  R.  H.  S.,  Maryland. 

rE  CANNOT  say  whether  Maryland  has  a  plan 
for  supplying  calves  to  children  or  not.  You 
probably  can  make  that  kind  of  an  arrangement  by 
talking  it  ove"r  with  your  banker.  As  for  soy  beans, 
they  are  excellent  for  food.  By  mail  we  are  send- 
ing you  a  number  of  receipts  which  have  been 
tried.  Get  the  man  from  whom  you  buy  seed  to 
supply  you  with  both  soy  beans  and  the  beets.  If  he 
hasn't  them  in  stock  he  can  get  them  for  you. 

Killing  Sheep  Sorrel 

I  am  disgusted  with  my  efforts  to  get  rid  of  sheep 
sorrel  on  my  land.    Please  tell  me  the  best  way.— 

H.  A.  C,  Tennessee. 

THE  usual  advice  for  the  control  of  sheep  sorrel 
is  to  apply  ground  limestone,  two  tons  per 
acre,  hydrated  lime  one  and  one-half  tons  per  acre, 
or  quicklime  one  ton  per  acre.  The  quicklime  can 
be  used  to  advantage  by  slaking  with  water  and 
sprinkling  the  mixture  freely  over  the  sorrel.  The 
liquid  will  injure  the  leaves  of  the  sorrel  as  well 
as  help  correct  the  soil  acidity. 

Cooked  Radishes 

3U1  my  life  I  have  eaten  radishes  raw.  I  under- 
stand that  they  are  equally  good  if  cooked,  but 
how  do  you  do  it? — Mrs.  L.  J.  T.,  Illinois. 

IN  A  RECENT  bulletin  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  says  that  radishes,  especially  the  larger 
kind,  are  delicious  if  cooked  and  served  like 
creamed  turnip,  which  they  greatly  resemble  in 
flavor.  The  leaves  can  be  used  for  greens,  or  if 
they  are  very  tender  may  be  used  in  salad. 

Tossing  Bouquets  at  Us 

I  think  the  paper  is  good. — J.  P.,  Arkansas 


be 

on  a  system  of  uvesiocK  reniuiK  »"  »»•"» 
the  paper  is  worth  the  price  of  it. — H.  A.  C.  Utah. 
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Grain  and  Livestock  Prices  Fall  Off 


Wheat,  Corn,  Oats 

Y\THEAT  values  continue  to  sink, 
July  closing  the  week  5  cents 
lower,  while  September  showed  a 
rise  of  7  cents  as  a  result  of  cover- 
ing by  shorts.  General  conditions 
have  not  been  much  changed. 

The  restrictions  on  trading  in 
wheat  remain  in  effect  and  have 
served  to  curtail  the  cash  trade,  as 
well  as  that  in  futures.  Cash  pre- 
miums hold  steady  relatively. 

^ROP  conditions  have  improved, 
according  to  some  advices,  but 
the  State  reports  do  not  indicate 
much  improvement,  the  Kansas  State 
report  indicating  a  crop  of  40,000,000 
bushels  or  less  than  estimated  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Missouri 
6hows  a  slight  improvement,  but  is 
given  a  promise  of  only  15,000,000 
bushels.  Oklahoma  and  Texas  out- 
look is  favorable,  but  it  is  expected 
the  first  run  of  wheat  from  those 
States  will  be  quickly  absorbed  by 
the  millers  and  exporters. 

Cash  men  do  not  look  for  any  ma- 
terial accumulation  during  July,  as 
the  crop  is  a  little  late,  while  the 
premiums  are  so  great  that  hedging 
pressure  is  likely  to  continue  small. 

JT  IS  expected  the  Government 
spring  wheat  fieures  will  show  a 
fair  increase.  Private  reports  show 
substantial  acreage  increases,  except 
in  the  Dakotas,  where  conditions 
were  not  favorable  for  seeding  in 
many  sections.  In  Canada  reports 
suggest  great  efforts  to  pat  in  as 
large  an  acreage  as  possible,  and 
generally  conditions  have  been  fa- 
vorable for  farm  work,  while  the 
labor  supply  was  not  so  short  as  ex- 
pected. Canada,  judging  from  the 
continued  big  arrivals  at  Winnipeg, 
still  has  a  big  reserve  supply  of 
wheat  to  draw  on.  which  is  expected 
to  last  until  the  new  crop  harvest. 

Foreign  reports  are  indicative  of 
a  little  easier  position  in  regard  to 
supplies.  It  is  claimed  that  only 
about  6  per  cent  of  the  grain-carry- 
ing ships  have  been  sunk  by  sub- 
marines. All  reports,  however,  con- 
firm the  necessity  for  big  imports  the 
coming  year  in  practically  every  neu- 
tral country,  as  well  as  in  England. 
France  and  Italy.  The  Australian 
shippers  are  still  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  obtaining  tonnage  to  ship 
out  the  big  surplus  stock  in  that 
country.  Seeding  conditions  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Argentina  have  been  fa- 
vorable in  the  main,  altho  there  has 
been  drought  in  parts  of  Australia. 

One  leading  European  authority 
estimates  that  the  import  require- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy  the  coming  year  will  aggregate 
560,000,000  bushels.  Both  the  spring 
and  winter  wheat  crops  have  had  am- 
ple moisture  to  carry  them  close  to 
harvest  for  the  winter  wheat 

£ORN  bulls  were  more  aggressive 
after  selling  on  a  big  scale  had 
depressed  prices  sharply  and  created 
an  oversold  pit  condition.  From  the 
low  point  value's  rallied  more  than 
11c  for  the  September.  The  country 
is  not  shipping  a  great  deal  of  corn, 
compared  to  what  was  expected  with 
a  more  liberal  car  supply.  Weather 
conditions  have  been  favorable  in  the 
main,  the  crop  having  been  given 
plenty  of  moisture,  but  in  many  sec- 
tions the  crop  is  decidedly  late,  and 
needs  warm  weather  to  force  growth. 
The  spring  has  been  cold,  and  corn 
generally  is  not  so  far  ahead  as  last 
year.  There  is  a  fair  export  inquiry, 
and  the  Argentine  reports  are  bull- 
ish. The  car  situation  is  more  nearly 
normal  than  it  has  been  in  many 
months. 

'J'HK  oats  market  has  had  a  heavy 
tone  most  of  the  week.  Declines 
in  other  grains  were  followed,  while 
the  rallies  were  of  moderate  propor- 
tions. The  outlook  is  for  a  larger 
crop  of  oats  than  ever  raised  before, 
while  the  old  crop  situation  is  about 


normal  in  regard  to  supply  and  de- 
mand conditions.  Cash  prices  are 
holding  at  fair  premiums  over  the 
July,  and  there  is  but  little  pressure 

on  the  cash  market. 

PROVISIONS  have  been  erratic, 
with  lower  prices  followed  by  a 
sharply  higher  range  of  values  re- 
sulting from  reports  of  liberal  orders 
placed  by  our  Government  and  for 
the  account  of  the  Belgian  relief. 
The  cash  trade  is  fair. 

Hogs,  Cattle,  Sheep 

J-JOGS  on  the  Chicago  market  are 
lower.  The  average  price  of  of- 
ferings for  the  week  was  around 
$15.65,  the  lowest  weekly  average 
since  the  first  week  in  April,  when 
began  the  rise  which  eclipsed  all 
previous  prices.  The  price  was  15 
@25  cents  lower  than  the  previous 
week.  The  summer  pickup  of  the 
market  is  not  yet  under  way  fully, 
but  a  number  of  old  sows  and  other 
cleanups  are  finding  their  way  to 
the  market.  Indications  are  that 
many  farmers  have  veered  from  the 


usual  custom  and  are  finishing  hogs 
for  the  September  market,  in  spite 
of  the  increased  amount  of  work  be- 
ing done  on  the  farms  this  year. 
Expectations  are  that  September 
prices  will  be  higher  than  at  pres- 
ent and  that  the  man  who  holds  his 
hogs  until  then  will  be  amply  repaid. 

RATTLE  for  the  week  were  prac- 
tically unchanged,  with  receipts 
some  lower  than  in  the  preceding 
week  but  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
Cows  and  heifers  of  the  best  grade 
were  unchanged,  while  the  inferiors 
brought  lower  prices.  Calves  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  from  50@75  cents. 

pRICES  of  sheep  and  lambs  have 
tumbled  sharply.  Aged  and  year- 
ling sheep  are  off  $2  and  lambs  off 
$1.50@1.75.  Receipts  for  the  week 
were  decreased,  but  so  was  the  de- 
mand and  many  shippers  have  found 
it  necessary  to  make  concessions  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  their  offerings. 
Lambs  topped  the  week  at  $19.75  and 
sheep  at  $15,  but  near  the  close  these 
prices  were  not  available. 


Crop  Outlook  Better 

W.  SNOW,  the  statistician,  in  his 
*  June  report,  makes  the  condition 
of  winter  wheat  73,  a  slight  improve- 
ment over  his  May  figure  and  indi- 
cating a  crop  of  386,000,000  bushels. 
His  reports  indicate  a  spring  wheat 
area  of  17,861,000  acres,  against  17,- 
799,000  acres  harvested    last  year. 

Reports  on  corn  indicate  an  in- 
crease in  the  acreage  of  more  than 
10  per  cent,  with  planting  late,  but 
the  ground  is  in  exceptionally  good 
condition  and  growth  starting  favor- 
ably in  spite  of  continued  cool 
weather.  Weather  conditions  pre- 
vented the  seeding  of  the  full  acre- 
age intended  for  oats,  and  the  area 
is  given  as  42,965,000  acres,  or  only 
1,500,000  acres  more  than  was  har- 
vested last  year.  The  condition  of 
the  crop  is  high  in  some  States  of 
large  production,  but  is  unsatisfac- 
tory in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky. 

Cotton  Hurt  by  Cold 

'J'HE  Government's  cotton  report, 
the  first  of  the  season,  had  been 
awaited  with  great  interest  because 
the  advance  of  7%c  a  pound  since 
the  cultivation  for  the  present  season 
began  had  indicated  views  of  a  very 
unfavorable  outlook.  The  cotton 
trade,  while  predicting  a  low  condi- 
tion estimate,  had  generally  pitched 
its  expectations  well  above  70  per 
cent,  and  those  who  named  that  fig- 
ure, which  itself  would  have  been  the 
lowest  May  percentage  ever  reported 
by  the  bureau,  were  called  extrem- 
ists. But  the  Government  announced 
a  condition  of  69%  as  of  May  25. 

J-JOW  unpromising  a  start  for  the 
crop  this  is  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  even  in  the  last  two 
years  when  final  results  were  wholly 
unsatisfactory,  the  June  report  gave 
the  condition  at  77%  and  80,  respect- 
ively, and  that  the  average  condition 
at  this  time  for  the  decade  past  is 
10  per  cent  higher  than  this  month's. 
No  acreage  estimate  is  to  be  given 
out  until  next  month;  the  "indicated 
yield"  would  therefore  be  difficult  to 
figure  up  even  if  allowance  did  not 
have  to  be  made  for  later  vicissitudes 
of  the  season.  If  acreage  were  as- 
sumed to  be  the  same  as  a  year  ago 
and  subsequent  conditions  similar, 
the  crop  of  1917  would  be  the  small- 
est since  1909,  when  the  price  of 
cotton  for  the  first  time  since  the  '70's 
touched  the  price  of  paper  money 
days.  But  later  months  may  have 
their  surprises  for  cotton  as  for 
wheat. 

\ 

£OLD  weather  in  April  and  May 
hurt  the  cotton  crop  severely 
thru  the  entire  South. 

An  official  statement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says: 

"Temperatures  for  many  days  in 
early  May  were  so  low  that  frost 
formed  even  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  cotton  belt.  Much  cotton  was 
killed  outright  and  the  stand  was 
damaged  everywhere. 

"There  has  been  much  replanting 
in  every  State,  and  the  cotton  every- 
where has  a  stunted  appearance  ana 
has  grown  but  little,"  the  statement 
continues.  "In  addition  to  cold 
weather,  drought  in  some  sections 
has  kept  the  seed  from  germinating. 
The  crop  will  average  probably  three 
weeks  late  in  age  and  probably  more 
in  size  and  appearance." 

The  condition  of  the  crop  by  States 
follows: 

Virginia,  75;  North  Carolina,  63; 
South  Carolina,  70;  Georgia,  69;  Flor- 
ida, 76;  Alabama,  61;  Mississippi,  66; 
Louisiana,  74;  Texas,  74;  Arkansas, 
64;  Tennessee,  63;  Missouri- 73;  Ok- 
lahoma, 77;  California,  82. 

An  annual  loss  of  crops  from  in- 
sects in  the  United  States  is  estimat- 
ed at  $1,200,000,000.  In  view  of  this 
every  one  ought  to  encourage  a  big- 
ger force  of  bird  police. 


Back  of- 
Thekd*? 


THE  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  established 
in  1870  by  August  Witte,  father  of  Ed.  H.  Witte,  who  is  now  prin- 
cipal owner,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company.  The 
plant  in  its  early  history  manufactured  steam  engines,  but  thru  ex- 
periments of  the  present  owner,  along  original  lines,  an  engine  was 
perfected  to  operate  on  gasoline,  and  immediately  placed  on  the 
market. 

Since  1886  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Witte  Engines  have  been 
confined  exclusively  to  engines  using  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  distil- 
late, naphtha,  and  like  fuels.  There  has  been  no  intermission  or  in- 
terruption in  over  thirty-one  years  of  building  engines  of  this  type, 
and  the  company  is  credited  with  having  supplied  power  to  thousands 
of  farmers,  shop  owners,  mine  owners,  and  others  thruout  the  United 
States,  including  also  many  foreign  countries. 

Today  the  Witte  Engine  Works  is  the  largest  exclusive  engine 
factory  in  the  world  selling  direct  to  the  user,  and  is  in  a  position 
financially  to  make  good  every  guarantee  and  advertised  statement. 
The  factory  equipment  is  exclusively  modern,  all  the  machinery  being 
specially  designed  and  built  to  lower  manufacturing  cost,  and  the 
buying  ability  of  the  company  is  such  that  several  years'  supply  of 
material  is  always  on  hand,  practically  guaranteeing  the  company's 
boast  to  make  immediate  shipment. 

The  Witte  plan  of  selling  on  ninety  days'  trial  and  five-year  guar- 
antee is  very  liberal,  and  the  selling  policy  of  the  company  is  such 
that  any  creditable  person  can  own  high-grade  Witte  power  on  al- 
most any  terms  that  seem  favorable.  The  central  location  of  this 
company — the  exceptional  manufacturing  facilities  and  natural  ad- 
vantages backed  by  an  expert  engine  builder  with  ample  capital — 
proves  that  the  quality  of  the  Witte  product  must  be  exceptional  or 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  maintain  and  constantly  enlarge  a 
plant  which  builds,  and  has  never  built,  but  one  thing — Witte  Engines. 
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LATEST   INVENTIONS  AND 


New  Building  Blocks 

WITH  the  new  design  of  hollow  building  blocks 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photographs, 
one  can  lay  up  an  ordinary  wall  in  about 
one-fourth  the  time  and  use  only  about  one-half  the 
mortar  used  in  laying  a  wall  with  the  ordinary 


building  blocks  or  with  bricks.  The  blocks  are 
made  saddle-backed  and  with  specially  beveled 
ends.  With  this  construction  the  wall  is  laid  up 
without  using  any  mortar  at  all,  the  blocks  simply 
piled  up  in  the  form  of  a  wall  with  joints  properly 
made  and  the  wall  kept  perpendicular  in  all  parts. 
Then  mortar  may  be  applied  in  either  one  of  two 
ways.  It  may  be  either  applied  as  a  coat  of  plas- 
ter or  may  be  "pointed"  into  the  joints  with  a 
trowel  or  shot  in  with  a  cement  gun.  One  of  the 
accompanying  photographs  shows  a  wall  of  a 
chicken  house  laid  up  ready  for  the  mortar;  the 
other  shows  a  coat  of  plaster  applied  to  the  same 
wall. 

The  saddle-back  construction  of  the  blocks  gives 
an  open  groove  along  each  edge  to  receive  the  mpr- 
tar,  much  as  the  groove  in  specially  made  board 
lath  receives  a  coat  of  plaster.  The  load  is  carried 
by  the  saddle  back  of  the  block  without  any  mortar 
being  placed  between  the  middle  surfaces,  while 
the  ribbon  of  mortar  along  the  edges  is  abundantly 
strong  to  hold  the  blocks  into  a  rigid  wall.  The 
saddle  back  also  serves  to  keep  out  all  moisture;  a 


test,  was  recently  made  of  a  wall  before  the  mortar 
had  been  applied,  a  stream  of  water  played  on  one 
Bide  for  twenty  minutes  without  any  moisture  at 
all  appearing  on  the  other  side. 

Tobacco  From  Hawaii 

THE  tobacco  industry  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
which  had  a  reversal  two  and  three  years 
ago  on  account  of  inability  to  market  the 
product  in  mainland  markets,  is  to  be  revived. 
Gared  G.  Smith,  the  first  director  of  the  United 
State*  Experiment  Station  in  Hawaii,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  South  Kona  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  reorganized  with  a  capitali- 
zation of  $100,000.  The  new  company  will  take 
over  the  property  formerly  held  by  the  Kona  To- 
bacco Company,  which  commenced  operations  in 
:May,  1908. 

The  last  large  crop  was  grown  in  1913.   The  area 


under  cultivation  dwindled  to  nothing  last  year. 
In  the  meantime  the  large  stocks  of  leaf  produced 
in  1910.  1911,  1912  and  1913  have  been  completely 
disposed  of  at  attractive  prices  considering  the 
newness  of  the  industry. 

Enough  cigar  wrapper  leaf  has  been  sold  at  top- 
notch  prices  to  indicate  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
Hawaiian  product.  Besides  starting  with  a  full 
equipment  of  curing  barns,  factories  and  ware- 
houses, and  with  some  300  acres  of  land  that  has 
been  cleared  and  cropped  at  various  times  during 
the  past  eight  years,  the  company  mentioned  has 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  its  predecessor. 

It  is  stated  by  officers  of  the  company  that  the 
1917  crop  will  be  harvested  from  more  than  200 
acres  at  Keokea  and  Honaunau,  the  latter  being 
near  the  site  of  the  famous  city  and  temple  of 
refuge  of  the  ancient  Hawaiians.  These  lands  are 
favorably  situated  in  the  cloud  belt,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  400  to  2,000  feet,  a  district  where  under 
normal  conditions  there  are  almost  daily  rains 
during  the  hot  summer  growing  season. 

Rat  and  Mouse  Trap 

NOW  that  the  time  has  come  when  rats  and 
mice  may  be  expected  to  cause  great  dam- 
age to  the  farmer's  stored  grain  and  in  the 
house,  inventions  of  all  kinds  to  trap  these  pests 
may  be  expected  to  appear.  Of  the  many  upon 
which  patents  have  been 
taken  out  here  is  one  that 
seems  really  good.  You  bait 
it  with  cheese  or  something 
else  that  tempts  the  appe- 
tite of  the  rat,  he  crawls  up 
to  the  opening  at  the  top, 
leaps  down  to  seize  the  bait 
but  doesn't  do  it,  for  the 
minute  he  jumps  inside  the 
spring  is  released,  the  rat 
gets  a  blow  and  he  never  recovers.  We  don't 
know  whether  the  world  is  beating  a  track  to  the 
door  of  the  inventor,  as  a  certain  wise  man  once 
said  would  happen  to  the  fellow  who  invented  a 
better  trap,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  rat  who  once 
beats  his  way  to  the  door  of  this  trap  and  enters 
will  never  try  it  again. 

Idle  Machinery  Is  Expensive 

WITH  the  labor  problem  the  most  acute  in  the 
history  of  farming,  the  farmer  must  fall 
back  upon  machinery  to  supplement  the  la- 
bor he  will  find  available.  The  Government  is  tak- 
ing steps  to  insure  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in 
delivering  the  thousands  of  cars  of  new  implements 
needed  during  the  war  period  and  thereafter. 
In  this  connection  here  are  a  few  pointers  which 
the  farmer  would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind: 

Machines  make  money  for  you  when  they  are  in 
use;  they  cost  you  money  when  they  stand  idle. 

A  machine  makes  the  greatest  possible  profit  for 
its  owner  when  it  is  used  continuously  in  profitable 
work  till  it  is  worn  out.  Then  it  is  really  worn 
out — it  does  not  rot  or  rust  out. 

The  average  farm  implement  is  only  about  half 
worn  out  by  use  alone.    The  rest  of  the  wear  is 
due  to  rust  and  decay. 
Acres  count  in  the  life  of  a  machine — not  years. 

Fumigator  for  Biddy 

BIDDY  has  the  lice,  and  you  have  greased  her 
and  anointed  her  with  sundry  and  various  arti- 
cles guaranteed  to  make  her  a  happy  hen 
again,  but  she  still  is  droopy  and  discontented. 
Well,  here  is  something  that  will  kill  the  lice  if  it 
doesn't  kill  Biddy  to  have 
her  body  inside  the  fumi- 
gator while  her  head  and 
neck  stick  outside,  for  all 
the  world  like  the  stocks 
with  which  the  ancients 
punished  evil-doers.  Any- 
how, the  fumigating  ma- 
terial which  you  set  afire 
is  in  a  lower  compartment 
and  Biddy  is  protected 
from  the  flames  and  heat 
by  a  shield,  while  the 
fumes  hunt  out  the  lice 
and  choke  them  to  death. 
It's  tough  on  the  lice,  but 
not  half  so  tough  on  Biddy 
as  you  might  think  from  a 
casual  inspection  of  the 
picture.  The  advantage  of 
this  method  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  fumes  penetrate 
to  every  part  of  the  body, 
something  that  is  impos- 
sible under  the  old  system  of  rubbing  with  grease 
or  sprinkling  the  bird  with  insect  powder.  If  left 
sufficiently  long  in  the  fumigator  the  hen  will  be 
found  free  from  lice  when  released  and  win  suffer 
no  harmful  effects  from  her  imprisonment. 


Coal  Hod  on  Wheels 

ONE  man  defines  efficiency  as  orderliness; 
another  as  the  shortest  cut  to  a  given  result 
with  the  least  fatigue.  One  thinks  it  is  both, 
and  has  demonstrated  this  by  putting  his  coal  hod 
on  casters. 

With  a  castered  hod,  you  may  avoid  the  fatigue 
of  lifting  when  you  sweep,  since  a  gentle  push  with 
the  broom  will  remove  it  from  your  path.  Then, 
too,  you  do  not  have  to  carry  it  across  the  kitchen, 
for  a  shove  with  the  foot  is  enough  to  send  it  mer- 
rily on  its  way. 

This  new  example  of  kitchen  efficiency  can  be 
made  by  screwing  a  board  on  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hod  and  attaching  to  it  universal  or  ball-bearing 
casters.  If  you  are  a  new  housekeeper,  try  it,  and 
see  what  a  source  of  pleasure  this  specimen  of  your 
housekeeping  skill  will  be  to  your  friends. 

Elephants  on  the  Farm 

ELEPHANTS  to  the  rescue!  On  account  of  the 
shortage  of  horses,  as  they  are  pretty  nearly 
all  in  use  at  the  front,  elephants  are  filling 
in,  and  capably  too.  An  elephant  does  not  tire 
perceptibly,  and  will  work  thruout  the  day  without 
acquiring  a  grouch.  It  does  not  take  very  long  to 
teach  an  elephant  new  tricks  and  the  farming  came 
natural  to  them.  To  see  them  work  one  would 
think  that,  like  horses  and  cows,  they  had  been 
pulling  a  plow  all  their  lives. 

It  looks  mighty  peculiar  seeing  a  great  big  husk 


Elephants  Are  Diligent  Workers  on  English  Farms.   Here  Is  S  ( 

His  Mate  Is  Di  i\ 

of  an  elephant  taking  up  more  room  than  the  fur- 
row the  plow  creates.  The  sight  is  becoming  com- 
mon in  England.  Women  and  elephants  do  most 
of  the  farm  work. 

China  Establishes  Forest  Service 

CHINA  has  been  stigmatized  in  the  past  as  the 
only  great  nation  which  refused  to  practice 
forestry.  This  will  be  no  longer  true,  since 
China  has  organized  recently  a  forest  service  with 
purposes  similar  to  those  of  our  own  National  For- 
est Service,  and  summarized  in  a  Chinese  bulletin 
translated  into  English,  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  To  lessen  the  present  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  timber,  thereby  lessening  the  industrial  handicap 
under  which  the  Chinese  manufacturer,  farmer,  and 
householder  labor  at  present,  and  increasing  the 
comfort  and  raising  the  standard  of  living  among 
all  classes,  particularly  the  middle  class  and  the 
poor.  9 

2.  To  regulate  streamflow  by  the  reforestation 
of  the  more  important  watersheds,  thru  tending  to 
prevent  floods,  droughts,  and  the  silting  up  of  river- 
bottoms  with  the  consequent  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation and  the  frequent  bursting  of  dykes,  the  con- 
struction of  which  in  the  first  place  was  necessi- 
tated largely,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  deposits  of  silt 
washed  down  from  the  deforested  slopes. 

Then  follow  a  number  of  plans  for  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  forestry.  The  period  of  academic 
discussion  is  closing  and  active  measures  are  being 
taken  in  China  to  translate  the  conclusions  into 
actual  practice. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Yellow  Color  in  Butter 

EXPERIMENTS  recently  concluded  at  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  Experiment  Station  have 
cleared  up  a  great  many  points  about  yellow 
and  white  cream  and  butter  that  have  heretofore 
been  little  understood.  Among  other  things,  the 
natural  yellow  coloring  matter  of  these  products 
has  been  identified,  and  the  cause  of  its  variation 
discovered.  The  relation  of  the  coloring  matter  to 
other  similar  pigments  in  the  cow's  body  has  also 
been  shown,  and  some  information  gathered  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  various  breeds  of  dairy  cows  to 
the  amount  of  color  they  give  in  their  cream  and 
butter.  The  experiments  have,  in  addition,  made 
it  possible  to  determine  in  advance  when  a  cow 
may  be  expected  to  produce  yellow  colored  prod- 
ucts and  when  the  colorless  products  may  be  ex- 
pected. In  fact,  the  whole  question  of  the  natural 
color  of  dairy  products  can  now  be  put  upon  a 
scientific  basis  as  the  result  of  these  experiments. 

General  observation  for  many  years  has  shown 
that  plenty  of  fresh  green  forage  for  the  dairy  cow 
means  yellow  cream  and  butter.  Instead  of  nature 
providing  the  materials  for  the  cow  to  work  with, 
it  was  found  that  nature  provides  the  coloring  mat- 
ter itself.  Fresh  green  feeds  of  all  kinds  are  rich 
in  yellow  pigments,  or  coloring  matters,  which  are 
covered  to  the  eye  by  the  green  color  of  the  plants, 
which  is  called  chlorophyll.  There  are  two  classes 
of  the  yellow  pigments  found  accompanying  the 
chlorophyll.    One  of  these  is  called  carotin,  the 


m  One  Filling  the  Water  Cart  laed  in  Thrashing  While 
lag  the  Cart 

name  being  taken  from  the  pigment  of  the  carrot, 
where  it  was  first  discovered  by  scientists  over  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  other  class  of  yellow  pig- 
ments is  called  xanthophyll.  The  latter  is  really 
the  more  abundant  of  the  two  yellow  pigments  in 
green  plants. 

A  study  of  the  yellow  pigment  of  butter  showed 
that  It  was  identical  with  the  carotin  of  the  green 
feeds  and  of  carrots.  This  result  indicated  that  the 
lack  of  yellow  color  In  cream  and  butter  when 
feeding  certain  feeds  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  feeds  contained  little  or  no  carotin.  This 
was  found  to  be  the  case.  A  classification  of  the 
dairy  feeds  according  to  the  amount  of  carotin 
contained  showed  that  the  feeds  with  little  or  no 
carotin  are  those  which  the  cow  ordinarily  "gets 
during  the  winter  months,  when  cream  and  butter 
are  white.  The  feeds  rich  in  carotin  are,  In  all 
cases,  those  known  to  make  the  cream  and  butter 
yellow.  As  a  definite  proof  of  this  relation  between 
the  feed  and  the  color  of  the  milk  and  butter,  it 
was  found  possible  to  vary  the  color  of  these  prod- 
ucts from  a  deep  yeMlow  to  white  by  selecting  caro- 
tin-rich or  carotin-poor  feeds.  It  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  note  that  this  was  found  to  hold  true  for 
all  breeds  of  dairy  cows  studied.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  feeds  very  rich  in  carotin  did  not 
produce  as  yellow  products  in  the  case  of  Holstein, 
Shorthorn  and  Ayrshire  cows  as  they  did  In  the 
case  of  Jerseys.  All  the  breeds  were  alike,  how- 
'ever,  in  producing  white  cream  and  butter  on  the 
'carotin-poor  rations. 

k  In  the  following  table  a  number  of  the  ordinary 
dairy  feeds  Investigated  are  listed  with  respect  to 

Dlaewrerlea,  Write  The  Farming  flunlneaa  Giving  the  Title 
laaoe  in  Which  It  Appeared 


their  content  of  carotin,  the  pigment  that  goes  over 
into  the  milk: 

CAROTIN-RICH  FEEDS— Green  pasture  grass, 
especially  when  fresh  in  the  spring  or  fall.  Hay, 
cured  with  a  large  part  of  its  original  green  color, 
such  as  most  Western-cured  alfalfa  hay.  All  soil- 
ing crops.  Green  corn  fodder.  Very  new  corn 
silage.   Carrots,  and  other  yellow  roots  and  tubers. 

CAROTIN-POOR  FEEDS— All  hay  that  has  lost 
its  green  color  in  curing,  such  as  most  timothy  and 
clover.  Dry  corn  fodder  (corn  stover).  All  corn 
silage,  except  when  very  new.  Straw,  all  kinds. 
Corn,  both  yellow  and  white.  Wheat.  All  so-called 
by-products,  such  as  wheat  bran,  brewers'  grains, 
cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  etc. 

Considering  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  feed  to  the  color  of  cream  and  butter,  it  does 
not  appear  possible  for  the  dairy  farmer  to  ma- 
terially help  the  usual  white  condition  of  his  cream 
and  butter  during  the  winter  months  by  feeding 
the  cow  any  special  feeds.  Altho  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  select  a  ration  that  would  help  in  this  re- 
spect, it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  would  be  an  economi- 
cal thing  to  do.  The  consumer  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  naturally  colorless  condition  of  his  cream 
during  the  winter;  and  the  butter-maker  must  use 
some  butter  color  at  that  season  of  the  year  if  he 
wishes  to  have  yellow  butter.  In  adding  a  vege- 
table color,  he  is  only  doing  what  the  cow  would 
do  if  she  had  the  proper  feed  for  that  purpose. 

Detachable  Wheel  Shoe 

FOR  your  automobile  or  your  tractor,  providing 
you  use  anti-skid  chains  on  them,  here  is  a 
detachable  wheel  shoe  which  its  inventor,  a 
Nebraskan,  believes  will  answer  every  purpose  for 
which  it  may  be  needed.  Specifically,  the  shoe  acts 
as  mud  lugs  if  you  get 
stuck  in  soft  mud  and 
your  machine  can't  get 
the  proper  grip  to  pull 
out  with  the  load  it  car- 
ries or  drags  behind  it. 
It  wouldn't  be  very  nice  to 
have  to  get  out  and -wade 
around  trying  to  get 
back  to  firm  ground. 
With  this  shoe  attached 
the  inventor  promises  that  all  you  have  to  do 
if  the  load  is  pullable  is  to  put  on  a  little  more 
power  and  pull  out,  letting  the  mud  fall  where  it 
will. 

Revival  for  Mohair 

SELDOM  has  a  year  passed  when  conditions  in 
the  mohair  world  were  so  abnormal  as  during 
1916,  and  one  finds  factors  operating  today 
that  looked  most  unlikely  even  six  months  ago. 
Circumstances  justify  one  in  saying  that  mohair 
has  come  into  its  own.  The  new  avenues  of  con- 
sumption discovered  and  the  big  buying  that  has 
been  done  by  American  spinners  and  manufactur- 
ers all  directly  benefit  the  Cape-grown  article. 
Woolen  manufacturers  especially  have  discovered 
the  real  properties  that  mohair  possesses.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  under  certain  conditions 
when  it  is  judiciously  blended  with  wool  it  serves 
a  very  good  purpose. 

It  is  plain  that  Cape  mohair  has  received  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  South 
African  Angora-goat  breeders  will  appreciate  the 
present  position  and  do  their  utmost  to  increase 
supplies. 

There  would  be  a  very  good  trade  in  mohair  dress 
fabrics  if  manufacturers  could  obtain  the  yarns, 
and  while  there  is  a  limited  turnover,  there  is  also 
an  encouraging  plush  and  lining  trade;  in  fact,  as 
one  of  the  best  members  of  the  trade  remarked 
recently,  "Mohair  is  today  at  its  zenith."  It  is  a 
fact  that  for  once  mohair  has  supplanted  silk. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  all  is  undoubtedly 
the  large  quantity  of  mohair  taken  by  America,  the 
bulk  of  this  trade  having  been  lost  by  Bradford, 
England,  merchants,  and  United  States  operators 
having  gone  direct  to  Port  Elizabeth  for  their  sup- 
plies. 

Rim  for  Vehicle  Wheels 

EVERY  autoist  who  doesn't  want  long  delays 
and  a  lot  of  annoyance  every  time  he  has  a 
punctured  tire  carries  with  him  an  extra  tire 
and  rim,  ready  to  slip  right  on  the  wheel.  Here  is 
an  invention  that  makes  the  task  of  substituting 
rim  and  tire  a  snap  compared  to 
the  old  methods.  You  have  to 
pull  out  a  clamp,  slide  off  the 
rim  and  punctured  tire  together, 
slide  in  the  extra  rim  and  tire, 
slip  back  the  clamp  and  you're 
off  again.  Of  course  the  opera- 
tion isn't  quite  that  simple  be- 
cause you  have  to  make  sure 
that  your  rim  is  on  properly  and  in  alignment,  but 
so  far  as  the  actual  work  is  concerned  that  is  about 
the  extent  of  It. 


New  Ceiling  Construction 

THE  accompanying  photograph  shows  a  test 
being  made  of  a  flat  clay  block  ceiling  which 
has  no  posts  or  pillars  underneath  it  as  sup- 
port and  which  has  no  reinforcing  steel  running 
thru  the  layer  of  blocks.     Of  course  falsework 


was  used  to  support  the  ceiling  while  it  was  being 
laid,  but  this  was  removed  before  the  load  of  bricks 
and  men  was  placed  on  it  to  test  its  strength. 

The  ceiling  was  laid  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
building.  Then  a  steel  band  was  placed  around 
this  circle  of  blocks  and  the  corners  filled  out  to 
the  form  of  a  square.  When  the  mortar  had  set, 
the  entire  mass  was  rigid  and  strong  enough  to 
support  itself  and  the  load  shown  as  placed  in  the 
middle.  The  wall  would  have  to  bulge  a  little  at 
the  sides  before  the  middle  could  fall  thru;  but  the 
band  of  steel  prevents  it  from  bulging  in  any  di- 
rection, so  the  middle  is  unable  to  sink  or  sag  even 
under  the  heavy  load  placed  upon  it,  the  test  load 
being  a  solid  mass  of  bricks  the  size  of  which  can 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  men  standing  on 
top  are  six  footers. 

Automatic  Speed  Control 

ONE  of  these  days  some  man  is  going  to  build 
an  automobile  which  doesn't  need  a  driver 
— an  automobile  which  will  start,  stop,  steer 
and  regulate  itself.  A  good  many  steps  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  fact  have  already  been  taken, 
and  judging  by  the  marvelous  developments  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  automobile  industry,  one 
need  not  be  surprised  if  he  wakes  up  some  morn- 
ing finding  that  this  manless  automobile  has  been 


developed.  A  Frenchman  has  already  developed  an 
automobile  gear-shifting  device  which  works  auto- 
matically. It  regulates  the  gear  ratio  of  the  driv- 
ing gears  according  to  the  going  conditions  of  the 
road.  In  other  words,  when  you  strike  a  hill  so 
steep  that  the  engine  is  not  able  to  pull  the  car  up 
the  hill  with  the  same  gear  ratio  which  you  were 
using  when  you  struck  this  hill,  this  device  auto- 
matically increases  the  gear  ratio  so  that  the  en- 
gine will  be  able  to  pull  the  car  up  the  hill  because 
the  car  is  not  being  driven  at  so  high  a  speed  ac- 
cording to  the  speed  of  the  engine.  In  other  words, 
the  engine  will  revolve  a  larger  number  of  times 
for  one  revolution  of  the  rear  wheels  of  the  car. 
Then,  when  the  top  of  the  hill  is  reached  and  going 
conditions  are  easier,  this  device  automatically  re- 
shifls  the  gears  so  that  you  have  the  faster  driving 
ratio.  This  device,  however,  is  available  for  use 
only  on  cars  using  friction  drive  instead  of  gear 
drive.  A  series  of  governor  balls,  corresponding 
much  to  those  used  in  the  automatic  governing  sys- 
tem for  carburetors,  regulates  the  speed  ratio  be- 
tween the  driving  and  the  driven  members  of  this 
friction  transmission. 

As  the  crank  shaft  speed  of  the  engine  is  pulled 
down  because  of  heavy  going,  the  driven  member 
of  the  transmission  system  is  pulled  further  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  driving  disc,  thus  giving  a 
more  powerful  working  ratio  between  the  driving 
and  driven  members  of  the  system. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Hgttjgg  Their  Marriage  Notice 

and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  toot  tank.  T5B5RBShBK\  C 

rnQalJir-hrnlffi       miul     irnnrHa     anil      ^■ssMAstS^^B'&Qr  OJ> 


the  new  Rans«r"Motorblk«"com- 

pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster- brake,  mud  guards  and 
ant i- skid  I  ins.  Choice  of  44  other 
style*,  colors  and  aizes  in  the  fa- 
mous1   Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
(roo  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factory'direct-to-Hidar  marvelous 
onVrs  nnd  terms. 

TIDCC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  intO  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at  half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  KRKK  catalog. 

MEAD  COMPANY 


By  James  C.  Threlfall 


■  P.1S5,  CHICAGO 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placet]  anynhrra,  at- 
tracts nnd  kill,  all 
files.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.    Lasts  all 
season.    Made  of 
metal, cant  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything-. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  bydealen.ore  sent 
W  express  prepaid  for  $1 
HAROLD  S0MER8,  150  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

TRY  THE  NEW  GRAINS, 

Feterita  and  Sudan  Grass,  at  our 
expense,  with  a  Flower  Garden 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  See 
offer  below. 

FETERITA,  the  new  cereal.  This 
new  grain  is  proving  itself  to  be  of  won- 
derful value  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
One  single  seed  will  make  a  plant  hav- 
ing from  five  to  ten  stalks  and  each  will 
carry  a  head  of  seed,  the  larger  ones 
weighing  about  a  pound  each.  These 
heads  of  grain  are  easily  gathered  and  stored 
and  have  a  variety  of  valu- 
able uses.  Crush  the  grains  or 
cook  them  whole  the  sam 
as  wheat  and  you  have 
most  delightful  breakfast 
cereal.  Take  the  grain  to  a 
mill  and  have  It  ground  into 
flour  and  it  makes  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  wheat 
flour.  Probably  of  all  of  its 
uses  Feterita  has  attracted 
more  attention  as  a  chicken 
food,  as  the  grains  are  just 
the  right  size  and  it  has  the 
chemical  elements  to  make  a 
perfectly  balanced  ration.  A 
small  patch  will  grow  enough 
seed  for  a  big  flock  of  chick- 
ens and  the  stalks  will  make 
excellent  fodder  for  the  cow 
or  horse. 

We  want  to  send  you  a 
package  of  seed  large  enough 
to  plant  a  2  rod  square  patch 
of  ground.  This  wtll  give  you 
a  chance  to  try  it  as  a  break- 
fast cereal,  have  some  ground 
for  flour  and  see  how  your 
chickens  thrive  on  the  bal- 
ance. You  will  be  sure  to  want 
to  plant  more  of  it  another 
year.     See  our  offer  below. 

SUDAN  GJRASS.  This  wonderful 
new  hay  crop  is  succeeding  in  all  parts 

of  the  country.  It  grows  from  seven  to 
nine  feet  tall  and  stools  out  very  thickly, 
a  single  seed  producing  a  plant  that 
will    throw    up    from    thirty  to    sixty  stems. 

Sudan  Grass  does  not  lodge 
and  go  down  after  rain  and 
wind  storms  as  do  millet 
and  other  grains.  Horses, 
cattle  and  other  stock  like  it 
and  thrive  on  it  in  all  stages, 
green  or  cured.  A  small  patch 
will  grow  enough  extra  fine 
hay  to  provide  for  a  horse 
and  cow.  The  plant  is  an  an- 
nual and  dies  root  and  branch 
in  fall  or  after  maturing  a 
crop  6t  seed.  Usually  makes 
from  two  to  three  cuttings  of 
hay  per  season.  Succeeds  in  dry 
season  where  most  of  other 
crops  would  be  burned  out. 

We  want  to  send  you  a 
package  of  Sudan  Grass  seed 
sufficient  to  plant  a  2  rod 
square  patch  of  ground.  From 
this  trial  patch  you  can  raise 
enough  seed  to  plant  a  large 
a  acreage    another    year.  See 

OUR  FLOWER  GARDEN.  In  this 
special  bed  we  have  over  150  different 
varieties  of  choicest  annuals  that  will 
commence  to  bloom  early  in  season  and 
continue  until  stopped  by  frosts  in 
fall.  This  flower  bed  will  be  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure  and  delight  as  the  different  va- 
rieties come  into  bloom. 

nr.S*  K  l.°  H<>,n<J  you  a  lar^e  Package  of 
seed,  enough  to  plant  a  bed  a  rod  long. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS, 

500  N.  IHarborn  St..  Chicago.  Ill 
1  inclose  50  cents,  for  which  send  me  The 
Farming  Business  for  one  year,  and  as  a  eift 
a  Package  of  Feterita  Seed,  a  Packaie  «f  «,,' 
dan  Grass  Seed  and  a  Package  of  Choi",", 
I  lower  Garden  Seed.  " 


Name 


Street.  R.  F.  D. 


C|ty  State. 


gTOP  where  you  are!" 

I  stopped.  I  happened  to  be  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  press,  having  Just 
dropped  the  forms  into  place  for  the 
second  section  of  the  Daily  Bugle.  I 
faced  about  to  find  myself  looking 
into  the  business  end  of  a  small  re- 
volver and  the  mask-covered  face  of 
a  young  fellow  of  about  thirty. 

"Raise  your  hands,  please,"  he  con- 
tinued.   I  did  so. 

"Now,  lady,  you  may  come  in,"  he 
proceeded,  and  a  lady,  likewise 
masked,  opened  the  door  and  came 
in. 

She  wore  a  long  coat.  Mask  and 
coat  concealed  her  identity,  but  not 
the  fact  that  she  was  both  pretty  and 

shaDely. 

"Tie  his  hands,  please,"  my  captor 
renuested.  I  caught  a  scent  of  vio- 
let perfumery  as  the  lady  fastened 
my  hands  In  their  vertical  position 
with  a  piece  of  mailing-twine.  She 
further  checked  any  aspirations  I 
might  have  had  to  cry  out  with  a 
napkin,  which  she  twisted  deftly 
about  my  jaws. 

"Now  if  you  will  stand  over  in  the 
corner,"  she  suggested,  "we  won't 
disturb  you  any  more." 

I  obeyed,  and  watched  their  fur- 
ther procedure  with  interest.  That 
they  were  not  common  "hold-ups"  in 
search  of  money  or  valuables,  their 
appearance  and  the  locality  of  their 
operations  indicated.  The  sole  object 
of  value  in  the  pressroom  was  my 
watch,  which  ticked  on  from  its  con- 
venient nail  unmolested. 

The  man  walked  over  to  the  side  of 
the  press  at  once,  took  the  wire-cov- 
ered incandescent  light  hanging  there, 
and  ran  it  over  the  nearest  form.  We 
have  a  flat-bed  p^oss,  a  bit  old- 
fashioned,  but  simple.  The  stranger 
showed  that  he  understood  flat-bed 
presses  in  the  w»v  he  removed  the 
form,  which  he  laid  on  the  compos- 
ing-stone that  stood  in  the  corner  of 
the  room. 

He  slipped  a  package  out  of  his 
pocket,  which  proved  to  be  an  article 
set  up  for  printing,  two  columns  wide 
and  about  two  inches  long.  He  re- 
moved from  the  form  an  advertise- 
ment of  five  ci7e  of  his  set-up  ar- 
ticle, which  has  .  for  years  added 
adornment  to  our  front  page  and 
further  fame  to  Painless  Penn,  our 
leading  dentist.  The  article  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  advertisement,  the 
form  relocked  and  dropped  into 
place  on  the  bed. 

"How  many  souvenirs  do  we 
want?"  he  asked. 

"Three  will  be  enough — one  for 
your  father,  one  for  me,  and  one  for 
you."  the  lady  replied. 

He  conducted  her  to  the  drawer 
of  the  press.  "Watch  here,"  he  in- 
structed, "and  whistle  when  one 
comes  off  without  a  picture." 

He  walked  over  to  the  lever,  turned 
on  the  power,  and  the  press  groaned 
asthmaticallv,  and  settled  down  to 
work  as  sturdily  as  if  my  hand  had 
been  at  the  lever.  The  lady  whistled, 
and  the  press  was  stopped. 

"I'll  just  change  it  back,"  he  said. 

The  form  was  again  removed,  and 
things  adjusted  as  at  first.  The  pow- 
er was  turned  on,  the  lady  watched 
the  papers  as  they  came  off,  and 
when  the  face  of  the  genial  dentist 
again  appeared  in  its  proper  place, 
she  whistled,  gathered  up  the  papers 
as  printed,  and  carried  them  over  to 
the  mailing-table,  where  the  two  ex- 
amined them,  selected  three  copies, 
and  threw  the  balance  in  the  stove. 

"And  now,  all  aboard,"  said  the 
man. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  our  pris- 
oner?" asked  the  lady.  "We  can't 
leave  him  here  tied.  We  have  de- 
layed him  long  enough  in  his  work, 
as  it  is." 

"I  have  it,"  he  said.  "A  half-min- 
ute will  put  us  out  of  harm's  way. 
A  half-minute  is  about  the  time  it 
would  take  for  a  spark  to  travel  from 


one  end  of  the  string  to  his  wrists 
and  release  them." 

Suiting  the  action  to  his  words,  he 
lit  a  cigar  and  one  end  of  the  string 
with  the  same  match.  The  two  then 
hurried  out,  with  a  soft-spoken 
"Adios"  from  the  lady,  to  which  I 
nodded  a  rejoinder,  and  I  heard  the 
staccato  chug-chug  of  their  waiting 
automobile  until  they  passed  out  of 
hearing. 

Of  course  I  called  up  the  police  as 
soon  as  the  spark  worked  its  way  to 
my  wrists  and  released  me,  but  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do,  or  did, 
which  had  any  results.  I  looked  in 
the  stove  for  remnants  of  the  papers 
they  had  thrown  therein,  but  there 
was  nothing  there  but  ashes. 

A  rancher  or  two  reported  having 
heard  an  auto  pass  at  an  early  hour 
that  morning,  but  there  are  many 
autos  in  our  country,  and  there  was 
no  way  of  proving  that  any  of  those 
heard  was  the  missing  one. 

The  whole  affair  became  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  and  then,  like  other 
nine  days'  wonders,  passed  out  of  the 
public  interest. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  "hold- 
up" I  received  a  letter  addressed 
simply,  "Pressman,  The  Daily  Bugle." 

I  opened  it.  and  a  clipping  dropped 
therefrom,  which,  upon  examination, 
proved  to  be  an  announcement  of  the 
wedding  of  one  John  Thurston.  Not 
having  such  a  person  on  my  visiting 
list,  I  proceeded  to  read  the  letter 
accompanying  it.    It  was  as  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Pressman: 

"We  take  this  method  of  thanking 
you  for  the  part  which  you  and  your 
press  took  in  our  lives,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  your  mind  of 
any  misapprehension  you  might 
have  as  to  the  purpose  of  our  early 
morning  call  at  your  pressroom. 

"I  always  hate  an  insoluble  riddle. 
I  suppose  you  do  likewise.  This  is 
the  answer  to  ours: 

"I  am  an  only  son.  My  father,  a 
few  months  after  I  was  born,  to- 
gether with  his  lifelong  companion, 
our  next-door  neighbor,  conceived 
the  idea  of  uniting  the  family  thru 
the  marriage  of  myself  and  the 
daughter  of  the  neighbor. 

"They  took  it  for  granted,  as  parents 
are  in  the  way  of  doing,  that  any- 
thing they  did  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  their  children.  The 
earliest  recollections  of  my  child- 
hood do  not  date  beyond  the  idea 
that  Millie  Brown,  my  playmate,  was 
some  day  to  be  my  wife. 

"As  we  grew  to  adolescence,  how- 
ever, the  proposition  didn't  look  so 
simple.  We  were  always  the  best  of 
friends,  but  the  idea  of  carrying  out 
the  babyhood  engagement  pact  didn't 
look  very  attractive. 

"Just  before  I  came  of  age,  I  told 
nay  father  very  plainly  that  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  liked 
Millie  Brown  very  well  as  a  confi- 
dante and  friend,  but  that  was  all. 

"My  father  was  always  good 
enough  about  giving  me  my  way  in 
things,  but  because  I  went  at  him 
wrong  in  this  matter,  and  because  he 
had  his  heart  set  on  it,  he  said  that 
we  should  carry  out  our  part  of  the 
program.  It  availed  nothing  that  I 
told  him  that  Millie  looked  at  it  in 
something  the  same  way  as  myself. 
He  refused  to  take  our  decision  seri- 
ously, and  said  that  I  should  do  as 
he  bade  me  in  this  matter,  or  leave 
the  shadow  of  his  roof  forever. 

"I  followed  the  latter  course,  and 
for  eight  years  heard  nothing  of  him 
whatever,  tho  by  one  of  the  oddities 
of  fate,  Millie  Brown,  orphaned  and 
forced  to  earn  her  own  livelihood, 
came  to  the  same  place  in  the  West 
where  I  had  located. 

"One  day  a  letter  came  from  the 
old  physician  who  had  doctored  our 
town  for  two  generations,  telling  me 
that  my  father  was  in  a  bad  way,  and 
that  he  carried  on  almost  constantly 
about  me  and  my  disobedience  to  his 
wishes. 


"My  father  and  I  had  but  the  one 
quarrel  in  our  life  together,  and  I 
felt  awfully  bad  about  the  news.  I 
got  to  wondering  if  there  wasn't 
some  way  I  could  ease  the  old  man's 
heart  during  his  declining  years. 

"I  talked  it  over  with  Millie.  Millie 
was  always  an  odd  girl,  with  a  touch 
of  melodrama  in  her  system.  She 
said  that  we  might  go  out  and  hold 
up  a  pressroom  long  enough  to  run 
off  a  paper  containing  the  announce- 
ment of  our  wedding.  I  pooh-poohed 
the  idea,  but  she  stuck  to  it,  until  the 
old  outlaw  blood  in  some  ancestor 
cropped  out  in  my  system,  and  I  said 
I  would  do  it.  My  knowledge  of  press- 
room work  would  enable  me  to  put 
the  job  thru  all  right. 

"It  took  Millie  quite  a  while  to 
convince  me  that  she  ought  to  come 
along,  but  I  finally  agreed  to  it.  We 
made  the  one  concession  to  law  and 
order,  in  that  the  revolver  with 
which  we  conducted  our  operations 
was  not  loaded. 

"Well,  you  know  the  rest,  except- 
ing the  finale,  which  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  crazy  plan 
of  things. 

"After  we  pulled  out  from  your 
place  that  morning,  we  had  not  got- 
ten more  than  a  mile  away  before 
Millie  began  to  cry,  kind  of  soft-like 
to  herself,  but  I  could  feel  her  shake. 
I  stopped  and  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter. 

"She  sobbed  all  the  harder.  I  tried 
to  reassure  her,  but  it  didn't  seem  to 
do  much  good.  In  fact,  it  made 
things  worst.  Well,  the  more  des- 
perate she  got,  the  more  excited  I 
got,  until  I  don't  know  just  how  it 
all  came  about,  but  the  next  thing  I 
knew,  I  had  my  arm  about  her 
shoulders,  and  was  saying  all  kinds 
of  nice  things  to  her,  and  she  had 
her  head  on  my  breast. 

"Right  out  there  on  the  country 
road,  with  that  'phony'  wedding  an- 
nouncement and  that  little  old  cheap 
revolver  in  my  overcoat  pocket,  we 
got  really  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  found  out  how  much  we 
had  really  wanted  each  other  for  so 
many  years  of  our  lives,  and  realized 
what  a  lot  of  joy  the  stubbornness 
of  a  couple  of  old  people  and  our- 
selves had  cost  us. 

"We  started  the  machine  up,  as 
soon  as  we  had  straightened  out  the 
tangled  skein  and  got  our  plans  re- 
adjusted, and  when  the  first  deputy 
reported  for  duty  at  the  county 
clerk's  office  at  the  county  seat  that 
morning,  he  found  us  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  courthouse  waiting  for 
him,  like  a  couple  of  lovesick  kids. 
Within  an  hour  thereafter,  our  wed- 
ding was  over,  and  we  were  on  our 
way  to  the  old  home  in  the  East. 

"We  are  sending  you  herewith  a 
copy  of  the  'phony'  announcement, 
which  we  shall  no  longer  need,  with 
our  best  wishes." 


Can  the  Summer  Squash 

gUMMER  squash  is  not  meeting 
with  fancy  prices  on  the  market 
just  now,  so  it  may  be  well  to  can  it 
for  home  use  or  for  the  market  next 
winter.   Here  is  the  method  used: 

"Cut  the  vegetables  in  small  blocks, 
pack  in  the  jars  and  cover  with 
water.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to 
each  quart  and  sterilize.  It  is  some- 
times preferable  with  this  vegetable, 
however,  to  pare  off  the  skin,  boil  or 
steam  until  thoroly  done,  mash  them 
and  then  pack  in  the  jars  and  steril- 
ize. If  canned  in  the  latter  way  it  is 
advisable  to  steam  them  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  instead  of  for  an  hour,  on 
each  of  three  days,  as  the  heat  pene- 
trates the  jar  very  slowly.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  interior 
of  the  Jar  reach  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water.  A  Jar  will  usually 
hold  about  twice  as  much  of  the 
cooked  vegetable  as  it  will  of  the  uu- 
cooked." 
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MAKING  A  RAT-PROOF  CRIB 

By  This  Plan  You  Easily  Can  Do  It  Yourself 


• — 


Perspective  of  Rat-proof 
Concrete  Foundation 


JX  ORDER  to  effectually  fight  the 

rats  which  annually  destroy  a 
great  quantity  of  corn  which  is 
stored  in  cribs  a  building  that  is 
proof  against  these  rodents  is  neces- 
sary. Experts  have  worked  out 
plans  for  a 
crib  that  not 
only  will  do 
this,  but  will 
aid  in  drying 
the  corn  as 
well.  The 
farmer  who 
has  an  old 
crib  and  de- 
sires to  build 
one  this  year 
before  his 
corn  is  har- 
vested  will 
find  the  plan 
here  outlined 
not  only  eas- 
ily followed  but  inexpensive  as  well. 

As  the  accompanying  drawings 
show,  there  are  really  two  cribs  in 
the  complete  structure,  each  32  by  8 
feet,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  bushels. 
If  desired,  however,  only  one  of  the 
cribs  may  be  put  up  at  first  and  the 
construction  of  the  other  left  to  a 
more  convenient  time. 

The  two  cribs  are  separated  by  a 
a  driveway  12  feet  wide,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  by  a  gable  roof. 
The  driveway  floor  may  be  of  con- 
crete or  dirt.  If  the  ground  is  well 
drained,  a  dirt  floor  in  the  driveway 
will  answer  very  well.  If  the  floor 
is  of  concrete,  it  will  also  serve  as  a 
feeding  floor  for  hogs.  A  wood  floor 
would  harbor  rats.  » 

The  details  of  construction  can  be 
used  in  building  cribs  of  greater  or 
less  dimensions  or  of  a  different  type. 
The  devices  for  ventilating  and  rat- 
proofing  can  be  used  in  new  cribs 
or  in  remodeling  old  structures. 

As  the  plan  shows,  a  concrete  foun- 
dation is  put  in  for  all  of  the  walls. 
This  foundation  should  extend  from 
below  the  frost  level  to  six  inches 
above  ground  for  the  outer  wall  and 
to  eight  inches  above  for  the  inner 
wall.  The  space  between  the  founda- 
tion walls  should  be  filled  in  with 
well-tamped  cinders  or  gravel,  and 


Con  Crib,  Showing 
by  Dotted  Lines 


drawings  show,  the  studs  themselves 
should  be  2x6  inches.  To  these  is 
nailed  siding  for  the  outer  walls. 
This  siding  consists  of  lx6-inch 
boards  with  both  upper  and  lower 
edges  beveled  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees. They 
should  be  set 
about  1  % 
inches  apart. 
This  permits 
free  entry  of 
air,  while  the 
beveled  edges 
lessen  the 
danger  of  rain 
beating  into 
the  crib. 
However,  the 
beveled  edges 
are  not  abso- 
lutely neces- 
s  a  r  y  .  In 
the  complete 
structure  the  siding  on  the  walls 
facing  the  driveway  need  not  be 
beveled,  as  there  is  no  necessity 
for  protection  from  rain  here.  On 
these  sides,  too,  the  siding  boards 
should  not  be  carried  higher  than 
6%  feet.  This  permits  the  crib  to  be 
filled  by  throwing  the  corn  over  the 
boards.  If  the  quantity  of  corn  on 
hand  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  crib 
above  this  point,  additional  siding 
boards  can  be  hung  on  20-penny 
spikes  driven  into  the  inner  side  of 
the  studs.  The  boards  have  holes  at 
proper  intervals  to  fit  over  the  spikes 
and  are  held  in  place  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  corn. 

The  rat-proofing  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  design  which  the 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  One- 
half  inch  mesh  wire  netting  is  put 
on  all  sides  of  the  crib  between  studs 
and  siding  and  carried  to  a  height  of 
30  inches  above  the  ground  or  above 
the  floor  of  the  driveway.  At  the  top 
of  the  wire  a  strip  of  8-inch  galvan- 
ized iron  should  be  nailed  to  the  out- 
side of  the  siding.  The  bottom  of  the 
galvanized  iron  is  2  inches  lower 
than  the  top  of  the  wire,  making  a 
total  height  for  the  wire  and  iron 
strip  of  36  inches  all  around.  This 
galvanized  iron  strip  will  halt  any 
rats  that  may  climb  up  the  walls. 
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Floor  Plan  of  the  Rat-proof  Corn  Crib 


on  top  of  this  base  a  concrete  floor 
laid.  The  difference  in  height  above 
ground  between  the  Inner  and  the 
outer  concrete  foundations  will  give 
a  2-inch  pitch  to  the  floor  toward  the 
outer  edge  and  thus  drain  off  water 
that  may  beat  thru  the  walls  of  the 
crib.  The  cinders  or  gravel  under- 
neath the  floor  prevent  moisture  ris- 
ing from  the  ground  thru  capillary 
action.  The  floor  Itself  should  be 
constructed  of  four  inches  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  with  the  surface 
troweled  to  a  smooth  finish. 

If  a  concrete  driveway  is  decided 
upon,  6  inches  of  gravel  or  cinder 
|  floor  should  be  first  tamped  down 
and  a  4-inch  concrete  floor  with  a 
float  finish  laid  on  top. 

The  Iron  sockets  or  Joist  hangers, 
which  can  readily  be  obtained  on  the 
market,  should  be  set  In  while  the 
concrete  floor  is  being  laid.    As  the 


The  rat-proofing  is  put  on  the  drive 

side  of  cribs  so  that  if  the  doors  are 
left  open  rats  will  still  be  unable  to 
get  at  the  corn.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  leave  any  objects  near 
the  walls  which  would  enable  a  rat 
to  jump- above  the  rat-proofing. 

Provision  is  made  for  four  drag 
doors  on  the  outer  side  of  each  crib 
and  two  rolling  doors  on  the  inside. 
The  drag  doors  are  so  designed  that 
corn  will  roll  out  of  them  onto  the 
conveyor  belt  of  a  sheller.  The  roll- 
ing doors  on  the  inside  are  for  ac- 
cess to  the  crib.  They  should  consist 
of  a  frame  completely  filled  with 
wire  netting,  with  a  galvanized  iron 
strip  at  the  same  height  as  on  the 
wall.  The  drag  doors  are  made  of 
siding  nailed  to  cleats  with  the  wire 
mesh  between. 

Movable  inverted  troughs  of  slats 
are  placed  on  the  floor  lengthwise  of 


the  cribs.  These  are  in  sections  to 
facilitate  handling  and  are  designed 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  air 
thru  the  corn.  As  a  further  aid  to 
circulation  of  air,  movable  shafts 
may  be  placed  at  the  side  or  on  top 
of  the  troughs.  The  shafts  are  con- 
structed of  lx3-inch  vertical  strips 
nailed  to  frames  made  of  lx2-inch 
stuff.  In  order  to  hold  the  shafts  in 
place  while  the  cribs  are  being  filled, 
they  may  be  tacked  to  the  crossties 
overhead.  The  number  of  shafts  to 
be  used  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  corn. 


Soil  Washing  Stops  Fertility 

gOIL  washing  by  heavy  rains  prob- 
ably is  the  most  important  cause 
of  the  loss  of  soil  fertility  on  rolling 
upland  farms.  As  much  as  5  per 
cent  of  the  really  fertile  soil  may  be 
lost  in  one  year  on  a  gently  sloping 
field  if  the  surface  is  left  bare.  This 
means  that  continuous  cultivation 
for  one  generation  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  all  the  fertile  soil  on  even 
gently  rolling  land  unless  some 
measures  are  taken  to  restore  it.  On 
steeper  lands  the  loss  is  much  more 
rapid. 

The  farm  practices  that  cause  ex- 
cessive erosion  are  continuous  cul- 
tivation, shallow  plowing,  furrowing 
with  the  slopes,  leaving  the  land  bare 
in  winter,  neglect  of  gullies  and  the 
exhaustion  of  organic  matter.  Prac- 
tices tending  to  control  erosion  are 
systematic  rotations  containing  few- 
er cultivated  crops  and  more  hay 
and  pasture  crops,  the  gradual  deep- 
ening of  soil  by  occasional  deep  plow- 
ing, the  use  of  barnyard  and  green 
manures,  winter  cover  crops,  such  as 
rye  and  wheat,  and  prompt  attention 
to  gullies  and  ditches.  Terracing  and 
contour  farming  are  coming  into  fa- 
vor as  preventive  practices  as  lands 
increase  in  value.  Tiling  poorly 
drained  sloping  lands,  such  as  spouty 
hillsides,  helps  by  opening  up  the 
subsoil  and  carrying  part  of  the 
water  off  thru  the  tiles. 

As  lands  increase  in  value  recla- 
mation becomes  profitable.  Steep, 
badly  washed  hillsides  may  be  set  to 
hardy  forest  trees.  Small  ditches 
may  be  filled  with  litter  and  soil  and 
seeded  down  to  grass.  Large  ditches 
may  be  filled  by  obstructing  with 
brush  and  coarse  litter  staked  and 
weighted  down,  by  planting  wil- 
lows, or  by  specially  constructed 
dams  protected  by  tile  so  laid  that 
most  of  the  water  passes  under  the 
dam  while  the  sediment  is  deposited 
In  the  ditch. 


Oiled  Roads  Are  Better 

QILED  earth  roads  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  im- 
provement, but  are  much  better  than 
common  earth  roads. 

Oiled  roads  do  not  require  so  much 
dragging  as  ordinary  earth  roads; 
they  shed  water  better  and  do  not  be- 
come so  dusty.  Altho  oiled  roads 
are  not  so  satisfactory  as  gravel 
roads,  they  may  be  a  help  in  develop- 
ing good  roads  sentiment. 

The  best  results  from  oiling  are  to 
be  obtained  by  applying  the  oil  when 
the  ruad  is  hard,  smooth,  dustless, 
and  without  any  ruts  or  pockets. 
Where  there  is  a  pocket  in  the  road, 
water  will  gather  after  every  storm. 
Oil  works  better  on  sandy  soils  than 
on  clay  or  heavy  loams.  Loam  soils 
may  be  helped  by  sprinkling  a  light 
coating  of  sand  over  the  oiled  surface. 

For  the  first  application,  half  a  gal- 
lon of  oil  containing  from  40  to  60 
per  cent  asphalt  is  sufficient  for  each 
square  yard  of  road  surface.  Usually 
a  strip  sixteen  feet  wide  is  oiled,  anil 
at  the  rate  of  3  cents  a  square  yard 
— all  expenses  included — it  wijl  cost 
a  little  more  than  $250  a  mile. 

After  the  first  year  it  is  better  to 
apply  from  one-quarter  to  one-third 
of  a  gallon  of  oil  to  each  square  yard 
of  surface  in  the  spring  and  the  same 
amount  again  in  the  fall. 


40% 
Tires 

3500  Mile  Guarantee'' 

Manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  Tlrea  sell  us  their 
surplus  stock  or  over- 
production for  spot  cash. 

These  Tires,  actually 
firsts,  are  sola  as  blem- 
ished, at  a  REDUCTION 
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2vo  Datcoaat  For  Cash  les.  Tell  us  what  you  want 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  »ubject  to  Inspection.  When 
ordering  state  If  Clincher,  Q.D.  or  S.S.  are  desired. 

ORDER  TODAY  —  prices  may  Jump.  Full  In- 
formation on  request.  Address 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co., 

250  N.  Broad  Street.         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IAINT 

At  Vz  Cost 


Our  knowledge  of  the  market  and  big  buy- 
ing power  enable  us  to  save  you  one-half  on 
your  puint  in  epite  of  the  grant  increase  in 
cost  of  raw  materials  and  consequent  rise  in 
paint  prices. 
"  UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE 
Don  t  pay  wholesale  or  retail  profits.  We 
nave  no  salesmen,  no  agents,  no  salaries, 
no  commissions.  You  get  all  the  benefit  or 
savings,  for  we  are  the  only  factory  in  Amer- 
ica that  ships  direct  to  the  consumer.  Be- 
sides on  every  can  of  Crosby  Ever -Wear 
Paint  is  an  unlimited  guarantee.  We  know 
thut  we  are  giving  you  an  unbeatable  qual- 
ity. It  has  stood  the  test  for  twelve  years. 

LIBERAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  for  our  beautiful,  illustrated  fiee  book. 
Most  complete  paint  book  ever  offered.  Shows 
over  100  colon,  tells  how  to  do  the  work  your* 
self  and  save  labor  cost.  Gives  you  our  low 
net  prices  on  paint  for  every  use.  Save 
money  by  writing  to  as  now.  (7) 

CROSBY  FRANK  &  CO. 

435PeorlaSt.t  Chicago,  111* 


GIGANTIC  NEW  GUINEA  BUTTER  BEANS 
THE  NEW  EDIBLE  VEGETABLE  WONDER 

Beans  grow  from  3  to  6  feet  long— and  weigh  10 
to  16  lbs.  Delicious  Buttery  flavour.  One  bean 
sufficient  for  several  family  meals.  Easily  gruwn. 
Photo  circular  with  full  instructions  for  plant- 
ing and  cooking — Free.  Send  $1.00  Money 
Order  for  30  seeds.  Post  Paid.  A.  ROWLANDS, 
New  Kara),         Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia 


WELL 


D^'SNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.    Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Writ,  for  Circular 
WILLIAMS  BROS..  466  W.  Slate  St.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Washes,  Boils  and  Sterilizes  in  one  opera-  j 

tion.  A  child  can  run  it.  Live  steam  and  : 
hot  water  ratne d  through  clothes,  automati- 
cally cleanses  without  injury.  No  chemicals. 
Write  for  full  particulars  today.  Ask,  also, 
i  about  our  Wicklestf  Blue  Flame  Oil  Gas 
Stove.  Dealers  write  for  proposition. 
H.  M.  SHEER  CO.    Dept.  B    Quincy,  HI. 


Free  Catalog  j?  colors  explains 

*  *        w  o   how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 
Electric  WhitlCo. 

145  Elm  St..Quuicj,lll. 


SOME  THIN  41.  It  May 
Brine  Wealth.  Our  Fres 

II.-  k  Mils  what  to  Invent  sad 

How  to  Obtain  a  I'attnt 
through  Our  Credit  System.  Send  Sketch.  Pies  Oplatan  M 
to  Patentability  TAI.ItKKT  &  PAItKEH. 

Tntent  Lawyer*.  **i»<s*%*»l  KHlg..Wu»hlngtoii.  O.C. 


INVENT 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


,t^".oT-ond  "Sara  dS$En»««-  I 

•Si£SUS^S£PSi^ .  co  I 

^.       jf,l  Worth  1*r~*-  »— •  ■ 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  lot  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet. 
The  Hol.tein-Frieaian  Association 
of  America.    Boi  235.     Britlleb.ro.  Vl. 


The  advertising  you  see  in  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS   Is   thoroly  reliable. 
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Write  Quick! 

For  Galloway's  Book 
with  Patriotic  Prices 
that  Save  You  Money 

Over  300  pages  brim  full  of  bar- 
gains on  everything  you  need  on 
the  farm.  This  book  is  a  complete 
buying  guide  and  explains  how  Gal- 
.  loway's  direct-to-you  means  buy- 
ing at  wholesale— yes,  and  even  for 
m  less.  Write  me  today  for  this  won- 
derful money-saving  book.  See 
how  you  can  save  at  least  $200  and 
up  to  $500  on  your  season's  supply. 
Save  on  Spreaders,  Engines,  Tractors, 
Separators.Vehicles  and  Farm  Machinery 
Right  now  when  theNation  is  calling  for  bigger 
crops  I  come  with  my  Patriotic  Prices  to  help 
you  help  your  country.  Farm  implements  are 
soaring  in  price.butGallowayisstillon  the  joband 
still  dividing  the  melon  by  money-saving  prices. 
GET  THE  FREE  BOOK  NOW! 

Don't  delay— don't  hesitate.  You'll  lose  money  il  you  do. 
A  postal  eetSithe  book,  so  send  ittoday —  now.  It's  all  ready 
to  mall  you  I  Advantageous  shipping  points  save  you  freight. 

Wm.  Galloway,  President,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
2087Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 


BE  PREPARED 

"It  la  not  inconsistent  with  American  tradition  that  everybody 
•hould  know  how  to  shoot  and  protect  himself. "--Prse idant 
WOODROW  WILSON,  at  Washington,  May  9.  1916. 

Si.-.  .  3  in.  long.  1-2  in.  wide. 


DEFENDER  POCKET  KNIFE— NOT  A  TOY 


For  Sportsman,  Fisherman,  Trapper. 

A  two-bladed  pocket  knite  and  piBtol  combined  which  fires  a  regular 
,t?.  cartridge,  blank  or  ball.  No  recoil.  Effective  as  any  pistol,  also 
firt-class  pocket  knife.  Gunmetal  finish.  Expensively  made. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Absolutely  safe.  $3.00  Postage  Paid. 
Scud  Cash  or  Money  Order. 

U.  S.  Small  ArmaCo.,  East  Ave.,  E.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


PILLING^ 
TOOLS 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed  and 
bring  twice  the  price  per  pound. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
tical, easy-to-use  Capon  Tools 
—full,  illustrated  instructions 
included.    Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

P-   PILLING  &  SON  CO..  Phlla..  Pa. 

•  Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


Capon,  bring 
30c  per  lb. 
Roosten  15c 


1WAN 


POST  HOLE 
AUGER 


Digs  post  holes  faster  than  the  man  be- 
hind can  set  posts,  without  hard  back* 
breaking  labor.   Digs  wells  also. 

The  two  interlocking  sharp  crucible 
•teel  blades  easily  cut  through  any  soil. 

DIGS  QUICK  AND  EASY 

and  saves  time  and  trouble.  Don't  be 
imposed  upon  Kefuse  the  poorly  made, 
flimsy  imitations.  A  poor  tool  is  dear 
at  any  price.  Reliable  dealers  sell  the 
JV  original,  patented,  "guaranteed  Iwan" 
for  only  $2.  It  pays  for  itself  in  one 
iff"  day's  work. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

about  Iw.n  I         Hoi.  l„n.,„,  Skklo  Eds. 

Hay  Kniv«».I>itrhini:  SpH'J'-,  Uruin  Clu.ncr.. 
Til.  Hook*.  Chimney  Top.,  Ventilator..  Etc. 

IWAN  BROTHERS 
1517   Prairie  Av..,  South  Bend, Ind. 


PATENTS 


— WATSON  K.  COI.KMAr*. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Books  free 
Highest  references.     Best  result! 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Business.  We  are  care- 
ful to  accept  only  clean,  reliable 
advertising  of  responsible  persons. 


CARING   FOR  LIVESTOCK 

Valuable  Items  for  the  Farmer  Who  Wants  Best  Results 


Sunday  Feed  for  Horses 
J^ORE  work  horses  are  sick  on 
Monday  than  any  other  day  in 
the  week.  Experts  say  this  is  good 
evidence  that  something  is  often 
wrong  with  the  method  of  feeding  on 
Sunday. 

One  form  of  illness  to  which  the 
work  horse  is  subject  occurs  so  often 
just  following  the  Sunday  rest  that 
it  is  popularly  known  as  "Monday 
morning  sickness."  This  trouble  is 
noted  most  frequently  in  those  cases 
where  horses  are  working  hard,  re- 
quire heavy  feeding,  and  are  given 
the  regular  feed  on  Sunday  while 
they  remain  idle  in  the  barn.  This 
is  a  serious  disorder  often  resulting 
in  death. 

Another  common  disorder  among 
work  horses  on  Sunday  and  Monday 
is  colic.  In  most  cases  it  is  caused 
by  heavy  feeding  while  idle,  but  it 
may  be  caused  by  a  cold,  sloppy  bran 
mash,  which  is  a  sure  trouble  maker. 
A  warm,  steamed  bran  mash,  to 
which  a  liberal  amount  of  salt  has 
been  added,  often  is  beneficial. 

When  the  horse  is  working  hard 
his  Sunday  feed  should  be  of  the 
same  kind  and  quality  as  that  which 
he  receives  on  other  days,  but  the 
grain  portion  of  the  ration  should  be 
reduced  one-half.  If  a  small  pas- 
ture is  available  and  the  grass  is  not 
too  plentiful  it  would  be  well  to  al- 
low him  to  spend  the  day  there,  espe- 
cially if  he  can  have  access  to  shade. 

Feeding  the  Horse 
THE  horse  at  hard  work  needs  to  be 
well  fed.  Good  oats  is  the  best 
grain,  but  the  ration  often  can  be 
cheapened  by  replacing  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  oats  with  corn, 
barley  or  bran.  A  1,400-pound  horse 
will  usually  do  well  on  17  to  21 
pounds  of  grain  a  day  and  an  equal 
amount  of  hay.  As  the  horse  is 
larger  or  smaller  feed  more  or  less. 

Timothy  hay  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  roughages  for  the  work 
horse,  but  a  good  quality  of  upland 
prairie  hay,  red  top,  clover  or  alfalfa 
can  be  substituted.  Dividing  the 
feeds  as  follows  may  be  found  ad- 
visable: Grain  feed,  morning,  eight 
pounds;  noon,  eight  pounds;  even- 
ing, five  pounds.  Hay,  morning, 
three  pounds;  noon,  five  pounds; 
evening,  eleven  pounds.  On  Sundays 
or  days  when  the  horse  is  idle  cut 
down  the  feed  one-fourth. 

Care  of  Horses'  Shoulders 
jT)0  NOT  use  sweat  pads.  Keep  col- 
lars clean  of  dandruff  and  dirt, 
especially  if  soreness  develops. 

Sponge  the  shoulders  of  work- 
horses with  cold  water  at  night  after 
work.  If  they  are  sweaty  at  noon, 
sponge  at  noon  also. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  fitting  col- 
lars on  workhorses.  Many  collars 
are  too  big  or  too  loose.  If  the  with- 
ers are  fat  or  especially  full,  the  fit- 
ting of  collars  will  need  extra  care. 

Tankage  Good  Feed  for  Hogs 
THE  higher  the  price  of  grain  the 
more  care  is  required  in  hog 
feeding  operations.  It  is  not  profit- 
able to  feed  corn  alone.  It  should 
be  supplemented  with  some  feed  like 
tankage  or  linseed  oil  meal. 

Tankage  has,  perhaps,  received 
more  attention  by  experiment  sta- 
tions and  by  practical  feeders  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  than  any  other 
protein  supplement.  Its  composi- 
tion makes  it  almost  an  ideal  supple- 
ment to  corn  for  hog  feeding.  The 
high  protein  content,  derived  from 
an  animal  source,  along  with  a  high 
mineral  or  ash  content,  makes  it  par- 
ticularly valuable  when  fed  with 
corn,' which  is  noticeably  lacking  in 
these  nutrients. 

Kxperimental  work  shows  that  bet- 
ter results  are  obtained  with  the 
breeding  herd  when  some  tankage  or 
meat  meal  is  added  to  a  corn  ration. 
Not  only  are  more  pigs  farrowed  per 


litter,  but  those  farrowed  are  strong- 
er. It  has  been  found,  for  example, 
that  gilts  fed  corn  alone  farrowed  an 
average  of  7.6  pigs  per  litter  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  8.5  far- 
rowed by  the  gilts  fed  a  ration  of 
corn  10  parts,  tankage  or  meat  meal 
1  part.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
former  were  strong,  as  compared 
with  98  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

Not  only  does  the  addition  of  some 
feed  like  tankage  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  breeding  herd,  but  it 
also  materially  decreases  the  time 
required  to  get  the  pig  to  a  market- 
able weight. 

Scours  Hue  to  Careless  Feeding 
THE  raising  of  very  young  calves 
by  hand,  altho  entirely  practi- 
cable, involves  the  danger  of  some 
losses  from  scours.  This  trouble 
may  arise  from  a  number  of  causes, 
first  the  feeding  of  calves  from  a 
dirty  pail  or  feeding  rations  they 
cannot  digest. 

Scours  may  be  prevented  often  by 
giving  the  feed  pails  proper  care. 
They  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  This  must  be  done  only  by 
washing  clean  after  each' feeding.  The 
pails  must  also  be  scalded  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  several  hours  every 
day.  When  the  feed  is  at  fault,  a 
physic  of  several  tablespoonfuls  of 
castor  oil  and  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  feed  will  often  control  the 
trouble  effectively 

It  was  found  a  few  years  ago  that 
a  weak  solution  of  formalin,  the 
same  kind  that  is  used  to  kill  smut 
on  grain;  is  an  effective  remedy .  One 
tablespoonful  of  formalin  is  mixed 
with  one  pint  of  water,  and  one  or 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
are  given  in  the  milk  once  or  twice 
daily  as  conditions  may  require. 
From  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of 
triple  sulphocarbolates  once  or  twice 
daily  dissolved  in  a  little  sweet  milk 
is  also  an  effective  remedy  for  many 
cases. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  calf 
pen  be  kept  dry,  clean,  and  well  ven- 
tilated. These  conditions  are  among 
the  best  known  health  stimulants. 
When  they  do  not  prevail,  the  vital- 
ity of  the  calf  is  lowered  and  scours 
may  result,  even  tho  the  pails  are 
clean  and  feed  is  of  the  right  kind. 
A  clean,  dry,  airy  calf  pen  is  one  of 
the  best  preventive  measures  not 
only  for  calf  scours  but  of  various 
other  calf  diseases.  Provide  these 
conditions  and  we  will  improve  the 
health  of  our  young  calves. 

Pasture  for  Pigs 
DASTURE  should  by  all  means  be 
provided  for  the  pigs.  This  is  the 
cheapest  food  that  can  be  provided 
and  good  development  in  the  pigs  re- 
quires green  food.  Alfalfa  is  one  of 
the  best  pastures.  It  is  relished  by 
pigs,  is  nutritious  and  provides  feed 
during  the  whole  pasture  season. 
Many  report  splendid  success  with 
sweet  clover.  Where  neither  brome 
grass  nor  winter  rye  is  available 
oats,  barley  and  rape  can  be  sown 
in  the  spring  and  will  produce  green 
feed  till  the  hogs  can  be  turned  into 
corn. 

When  the  pigs  are  on  pasture,  they 
should  be  fed  some  grain,  and  the 
pigs  will  get  along  with  less  grain 
when  on  alfalfa  than  on  most  any 
other  pasture. 

Preventing  Calf  Horns 
IJORNS  can  be  prevented  from 
growing  on  a  calf  by  rubbing 
caustic  potash  on  the  little  nubs  that 
develop  into  the  horns.  A  good  time 
to  do  this  is  when  the  calf  is  a  week 
or  two  old.  Wrap  one  end  of  the 
stick  of  caustic  in  paper  to  protect 
the  fingers,  moisten  the  other  and 
rub  on  the  nubs.  Be  careful  that  it 
does  not  run  down  the  face  and  into 
the  eyes.  Removing  the  hair  helps. 
Make  three  applications,  allowing  it 
to  dry  between  each  application.  The 
calf  should  be  protected  from  rain  to 
keep  the  caustic  from  spreading. 
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Milk  for  Dairy  Calves 

N  FEEDING  the  dairy  calf,  the  aim 
is  to  cut  down  the  period  of  whole 
milk  feeding.  At  the  North  Dakota 
Experiment  Station  two  lots  of  four 
calves  each  were  fed  as  follows: 
Whole  milk  first  three  weeks,  both 
lots.  From  then  on,  lot  A  was  fed 
one-half  whole  milk  and  one-half 
skimmilk  till  six  months  old.  Lot 
B,  after  three  weeks  old  were  fed 
skimmilk  with  flaxseed.  Just  enough 
flax  was  added  to  supply  as  much  fat 
as  was  given  the  calves  in  lot  A  in 
their  whole  milk.  Each  calf  was 
given  two  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  The 
whole  milk  calves  made  the  best 
gains  the  first  three  months,  but  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months  the  skim- 
milk calves  nearly  caught  up,  the 
four  lacking  but  fifteen  pounds  of 
weighing  as  much  as  the  whole  milk 
calves,  and  several  expert  cattle  men 
who  examined  the  two  lots  pro- 
nounced the  calves  in  lot  B  in  as 
thrifty  a  condition  as  those  in  lot  A. 
The  saving  in  using  skimmilk  and 
flax  in  place  of  the  whole  milk 
amounted  to  $19  per  calf  for  the  six- 
month  period.  The  grain  and  hay 
cost  the  same  for  both  lots. 


The  Care  of  Sheep 
THE  present  world  shortage  of  wool 
and  meat  should  be  an  incentive 
to  give  the  flock  of  sheep  extra  care 
and  attention  during  the  present 
year.  The  pasture  should  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  greatest  supply  of 
feed.  The  lambs  that  are  to  go  to 
market  in  the  fall  should  produce  the 
maximum  amount  of  fleece  and  meat 
at  the  least  expenditure  of  money. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm 
enough,  the  entire  flock  of  sheep 
should  be  dipped  twice  at  an  inter- 
val of  two  weeks.  Any  of  the  stand- 
ard disinfectants  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  This  treatment  will  rid 
the  sheep  of  external  parasites. 

The  flock  should  have  plenty  of 
good  pasture  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer. The  lambs  should  have  a  sep- 
arate feeding  place  where  they  can 
be  supplied  with  a  small  amount  of 
grain.  When  the  lambs  are  weaned, 
they  should  be  placed  on  a  clean 
pasture  where  no  sheep  have  been 
pastured  during  the  season,  of  on  a 
field  seeded  to  some  forage  crop. 
Clean  pasture  is  necessary  to  avoid 
trouble  with  internal  parasites. 

If  the  sheep  show  signs  of  becom- 
ing sluggish,  they  should  be  treated 
for  stomach  worms.  The  gasoline 
treatment  is  the  simplest.  Keep  the 
sheep  off  feed  for  twelve  hours.  Give 
each  lamb  a  dose  of  five  ounces  of 
cow's  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
gasoline,  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
raw  linseed  oil.  Double  the  dose  for 
mature  sheep.  The  treatment  should 
be  repeated  three  consecutive  days. 

To  protect  the  sheep  from  dogs 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  barn,  shed 
or  enclosure  of  some  kind  at  night. 
Even  tho  there  may  seem  to  be  little 
danger  of  dogs  attacking  the  flock, 
one  should  not  take  chances. 

Save  every  lamb  dropped.  Make 
certain  that  all  have  been  docked. 
Castrate  all  male  lambs  that  are  not 
to  be  kept  as  rams  for  breeding. 
Save  all  the  good  ewe  lambs  for 
breeders,  as  they- will  be  in  demand 
during  the  next  few  years.  Market 
all  the  surplus  lambs  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  to  be  marketed. 
Take  care  of  the  breeding  flock  so 
that  it  will  be  in  condition  in  the 
fall  for  breeding.  Keep  a  check  on 
the  breeding  to  make  certain  that 
all  the  ewes  are  bred. 


Game  birds  reared  on  farms  are 
going  to  add  to  our  food  resources, 
as  well  as  to  recreation  facilities. 
Already  pheasants,  quail,  wild  ducks 
and  geese  have  been  successfully 
raised  on  private  and  State  game 
farms. 


Packing  apples  attractively  helps 
to  sell  them  for  more  money. 
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Alsike  Clover  for  Wet  Places 

Properly  Cured,  Makes  Excellent  Feed 


POSSIBILITY  that  a  continuance  of 
the  war  may  affect  the  supplies 
of  concentrates  for  stock  feed  makes 
it  wise  at  the  present  time  to  con- 
sider growing  feeds  rich  in  proteins. 
Alsike  clover  is  ideal  as  a  plant  for 
low  wet  places.  Analyses  show  that 
alsike  clover  hay  is  slightly  richer 
in  protein  than  red  clover,  and  the 
hay  is  fine  and  well  liked  by  stock. 
For  dairy  cattle  especially  it  is  an 
excellent  feed,  and  a  ration  of  alsike 
hay  could  partly  replace  a  ration  of 
silage  and  concentrates  where  these 
have  been  used,  making  a  saving  in 
concentrates.  When  properly  cured, 
alsike  clover  hay  is  bright  colored 
and  sweet,  making  it  very  palatable. 
The  plant  being  smooth,  the  hay  is 
less  dusty  than  red  clover  hay. 

It  is  not  advised  that  alsike  be 
seeded  instead  of  red  clover  or  alfal- 
fa. Where  these  are  successfully 
grown  the  farmer  would  better  stick 
to  the  crops  he  knows  will  do  well. 
Where,  however,  land  is  sour  and 
lime  cannot  be  applied,  or  where 
land  is  wet  and  red  clover  and  al- 
falfa do  not  do  well,  alsike  clover 
can  be  seeded  with  good  promise  of 
success.  Where  it  is  seeded  on  worn 
or  sour  upland  with  a  grain  nurse 
crop,  there  will,  of  course,  be  no 
cutting  the  same  season,  unless  the 
season  should  be  unusually  wet  and 
long,  but  when  seeded  on  low,  damp 
ground,  without  a  nurse  crop,  a  good 
cutting  of  hay  may  be  expected  the 
same  season.  Where  the  land  is 
weedy  it  will  be  better  to  seed  with  a 
light  seeding  of  oats  which  may  be 
cut  for  hay.  In  this  case,  too,  a 
cutting  of  clover  hay  may  be  expect- 
ed the  same  season. 


In  the  wet  bottoms  that  often  are 
waste  or  weed-overgrown  lands,  al- 
sike clover  thrives.  In  many  places 
in  the  South  it  is  very  successfully 
raised  on  creek  bottoms.  In  some 
cases  such  lands  are  overflowed 
more  than  once  in  the  season,  and 
are  thus  risky  for  corn  or  for  red 
clover,  but  alsike  clover  will  endure 
an  occasional  spell  under  water  and 
still  make  a  hay  crop  when  the  land 
dries  again. 

In  the  North  and  West  there  are 
many  swales  and  wet  places  on 
which  the  crop  kills  out  or  which  are 
too  wet  to  prepare  for  corn.  Alsike 
should  do  well  on  such  land  and  re- 
turn a  good  crop  of  rich  hay.  On 
the  Patoka  River  bottoms  of  Indiana, 
for  example,  alsike  is  reported  as 
having  made  two  tons  of  hay  the  sea- 
son .of  sowing. 

As  a  rule  alsike  makes  but  one 
cutting,  but  where  the  land  is  rich 
and  moist  two  cuttings  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  year  following  seeding. 
Of  course  only  one  cutting  can  be  ex- 
pected the  season  of  seeding. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  seed  alsike 
clover  with  timothy,  with  orchard 
grass,  or  with  red  top.  When  seeded 
alone  the  stems  of  the  clover  lie  on 
the  ground  and  make  a  mat  that  is 
difficult  to  cut.  The  grass  serves  to 
hold  the  clover  up  and  thus  makes 
cutting  easier.  The  mixture  is  also 
more  readily  cured.  A  good  mixture 
for  such  purpose  is  alsike  clover  five 
pounds  and  timothy  four  pounds,  per 
acre;  or  alsike  clover  five  pounds 
and  orchard  grass  ten  pounds.  Such 
mixtures  will  give  most  alsike  clover 
with  enough  grass  to  hold  it  up.  If 
more  grass  is  wanted,  increase  the 
seeding  of  grass. 


Cutting  Sweet  Clover  for  Hay 


EXAMINATION  of  hundreds  of 
acres  of  sweet  clover  In  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1915  and  1916  showed  that  the 
stand  on  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
fields  was  partly  or  entirely  killed 
by  cutting  the  first  crop  of  the  sec- 
ond season  too  close  to  the  ground. 
To  prevent  the  loss  of  stands,  the 
specialists  say,  farmers  should  ex- 
amine the  fields  carefully  before 
mowing  to  determine  the  height  at 
which  tbe  plants  should  be  cut.  At 
least  one  healthy  bud  or  young 
branch  should  be  left  on  each  stub. 
In  fact,  the  plants  should  be  cut  sev- 
eral inches  above  the  young  shoots 
or  buds,  as  the  stubble  may  die  back 
from  1  to  3  inches  if  they  are  cut 
during  damp  or  rainy  weather. 

Because  of  the  difference  in  the 
growth  that  sweet  clover  makes  on 
different  types  of  soil  and  because 
of  the  difference  in  thickness  of 
stands  in  different  fields,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  definitely  the  proper 
height  to  cut  the  first  crop  the  sec- 
ond season  when  a  second  crop  is  to 
be  expected.  When  the  field  con- 
tains a  good  stand  and  when  the 
plants  have  made  no  more  than  a 
30-inch  growth,  5  to  6-inch  stubble 
usually  wall  be  sufficient  to  insure  a 
second  crop.  When  fields  contain 
very  heavy  stands — 15  to  25  plants 
to  the  square  foot — it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  leave  an  8-inch  stubble. 
When  the  plants  have  been  permitted 
to  make  a  36  to  40-inch  growth,  a 
stubble  10  to  12  inches  high  should 
be  left.  In  semiarid  regions,  where 
the  plants  do  not  make  as  rapid 
growth  as  In  humid  sections,  they 
may,  as  a  rule,  be  cut  somewhat 
closer  to  the  ground  without  injury. 

The  proper  time  to  cut  the  first 
crop  the  second  season  will  vary  in 
different  localities,  depending  upon 
the  rainfall,  the  temperature  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  In  no  event 
should  the  plants  be  permitted  to 
■how  flower  buds  or  become  woody 
before  mowing.  On  fertile,  well- 
limed  soils  in  many  sections,  a  very 
rapid  growth  is  made  in  the  spring, 


and  often  the  plants  will  not  show 
flower  buds  until  about  5  feet  high. 
On  such  soils  it  is  essential  that  the 
first  crop  be  cut  when  the  plants  are 
no  more  than  30  to  32  inches  high, 
if  hay  is  desired  which  is  not  stemmy, 
and  if  a  second  growth  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  cutting  the  first  crop  of 
the  second  season  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  use  extension  shoe  soles  on  the 
mower  so  that  a  high  stubble  may 
be  left. 

A  Valuable  Farm  Crop 
gORGHUM  as  a  farm  crop  has  been 
generally  underestimated.  Corn 
frequently  is  grown  and  used  under 
conditions  wherein  sorghum  would 
be  a  much  more  valuable  crop.  Aside 
from  its  special  use  for  sirup,  sor- 
ghum owes  its  value  as  a  general 
farm  crop  to  three  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  the  plant.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sorghum  plant,  pound  for 
pound,  is  nearly  as  valuable  for 
feeding  as  corn.  Again,  under  condi- 
tions favorable  for  the  growth  of 
corn,  sorghum  will  outyield  corn 
as  forage  (Including  ensilage)  and 
will  compare  favorably  with  corn  in 
yield  of  grain.  Finally,  the  ability 
of  sorghum  to  withstand  adverse  con- 
ditions, especially  drought,  makes  the 
crop  an  extremely  reliable  one  for 
the  production  of  feed. 

Since  the  greatest  use  of  sorghum 
is  for  feed,  its  value  must  be  reck- 
oned in  its  ability  to  produce  feed. 
The  varieties  of  sorghum  are  divided 
into  two  groups,  sweet  or  saccharine, 
and  grain  or  nonsaccharine.  The 
sweet  sorghums  are  grown  for  for- 
age, pasturage,  silage  and  as  soiling 
crops,  while  the  grain  sorghums  are 
grown  chiefly  for  grain. 


The  conservation  idea  is  spread- 
ing; the  number  of  things  to  con- 
serve ranges  from  water  and  soil  to 
fishes  and  man.  In  this  respect  con- 
servation is  the  best  preparedness. 


Poor  roads  are  a  bar  to  better 
markets,  better  schools,  better 
churches,  better  living. 


Can  Make 

l&u  The  Best 
PRICE, 


On  Silo  Filling  Power* 

For  Immediate  Shipment  \ 

§ 


Save  your  crops!— Save  $25  to  $100  on  first  cost- 
Save  65  per  cent  on  operating  cost,  using  my  Special  Model 
Kerosene  Engine.  Don't  overlook  the  big  money-making  pos- 
sibilities in  having  reliable  power  on  your  farm  this  year,  or 
the  fact  that  I  can  giye  you  more  engine  equipment,  better 
■  prices  and  better  service.   You  cannot  afford  to  be  without 

I "  .  '  "  power  for  farm  work  NOW.when  I  will  sell  you  a  high-grade  W1TTE 

I '  I  '■TFV  I  Practically  on  your  own  terms— Cash--Payments--Bank  Deposit  or  No 
•  V  'tl'l     A  |  Money  Down— put  your  engine  on  the  cars  ready  for  business  the 

same  day  I  receive  your  order.   Write  for  latest  prices, 


WITTE  Engines  2 


2  to  22  H  P.— 90  Days'  Trial— 5-Year  Guarantee 

My  Special  Model  Kerosene  Engine  is  a  jim  dandy  for  ensilage  cutters, 
blowers,  threshers,  and  other  heavy  farm  machines.  No  need  to  pay  doubt*  to  get  the 
samequalityasa  WITTE,  or  take  a  cheap  make  to  get  a  favorable  price.  Write  today  for 
my  FreeBook,  which  tells  "How  To- Judge  Engines"— why  my  engines  have  full- 
length  bed,  detachable,  water-cooled  cylinders  that  require  no  packing, 
vertical  valves,  and  many  other  desirable  improvements— years 
ahead  of  old-style  engines.  Every  WITTE  is  shipped  ready 
to  run.  No  charges  for  Speed  Regulator— Batteries-- 
Pulleys,  etc.  Free  Equipment— No  extras  to  buy— No 
"catch"  prices— Just  a  plain,  square  deal— You  keep  the 
middleman's  profit—Get  your  engine  when  you  want 
it.  TRY  ME. —Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 


WRITE 
TODAY 


Witte  Engine  Works 

2159  Oakland  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
>2159EmpireBldg 
.Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ml 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay  ( 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 


You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

*24  thyes  m  BUTTERFLY 

No.  *  Junior— alight  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  altio  make  five  other 
sl/.f-s  up  to  our  big  800  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patentad  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings— Eaay  Turn- 
ing —Sanitary 
Frame — Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  WeS 

You  can  have  30  days  FRKKtrlal  and  see  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  92  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't-be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brines  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 


—  _   -    —        r  tjjjju  Biive  muucv,     ir  i  ho  iyJUJ\X* 

ALBAUGH-D0VER  COMPANY,  2206 Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  A'bmw^Dover  "Square  Turn"  Farm  Tractors 


MakeYour  Stump  Land  J§i 


CKLeld  Bicj  Crop 


Clear  it  with  our 
Climax  Stump  Puller.  Simple, 
strong — pulls  out  the  largest  and  tough- 
est stumps  at  low  cost.  Automatic  ratchet  pawl 
— no  springs  or  traps.   Sweep  can  be  quickly  adjusted 
to  any  length.  Low  down  pull,  will  not  roll  or  tip  under  heavy  strain. 
Prices:  $16.95  to  $65.00  f.o.b.  factory.  Southern  Minnesota.  Write 
for  catalog  showing  this  stump  puller  and  many  other  valuable 
farm  needs.   Mailed  FREE. 
Write  Houee  Most  Convenient 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  /W/W JnhmOftll Kl/flfrfl  TTl7vTTln 

KANSAS  CITY    FT.  WORTH,  TEX.  MllVlMUUIIUylU  U/li/lU>f\  4V4FA100 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you  read  in  The  Farm- 
ing Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising 
of  responsible  concerns. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 

\\y  A  TUT  ADS        sel1  your 

*  products,  your 

implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100.000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  ^VeeR-Tno. 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want    Ad  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WRITE  TO 


LUMBER  FOB  SALE 

FROM  THE  WRECKED  ARMOUR  ELE- 
vator,  Chicago,  Illinois,  several  million  feet  of 
No.  1  Hemlock  and  Pine  lumber,  thoroughly 
dried  and  in  good  condition;  equally  as  good 
as  new  lumber  and  at  much  lower  prices. 

Nails  have  been  removed,  ends  trimmed; 
lumber  is  sound  and  very  good  stock  in  sizes 
of  2x4,  2x6,  2x8  and  2x10,  in  lengths  from 
3  t..  IS  leet;  different  lengths  and  sizes  suited 
In  different  piles.  Also,  timbers  of  different 
sizes  and  lengths;  can  be  loaded  on  cars  or 
wagons. 

This  stock  is  bright  and  thoroughly  dried 
and  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
several  years.  For  further  information  and 
prices  address  O.  Quarnstrom,  1102  N.  Clark 
St.,  Chicago,  in.  


HELP  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  CLERI- 
cal  jobs  now  open  to  farmers — men  and  wom- 
en, $65  to  $150  month.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list  posi- 
tions open!  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D  117, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  —  PLEASANT 
work — big  salary — strong  demand — write  for 
catalogue.  Barry's  Telegraph  Institute,  Mln- 
neapolls,  Minn.  


NATIONAL  DETECTIVE  AGENCY  WANTS 
young  man  in  each  county  to  learn  and  do 
detective  work.  Write,  P.  O.  Box  S67,  Pltts- 
bu rgh.  Pa.  


AGENTS  WANTED 
1917  WHIRLWIND.  SIX  SILVER  TEA- 
spoons  free  with  7  bar  box  of  fancy  toilet 
soaps — selling  like  wild  at  50c.  Sensational  bar- 
gain. Sells  at  sight;  your  profit  100%,  Postal 
today.  American  Products  Co.,  6060  3rd  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
tasslan  Co.,   Dept.   22.  St.   Louis.  Mo.   


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

IMPROA'ED  FARM  FOR  SALE — 160  ACRES 
— 110  acres  in  cultivation,  50  acres  wood  pas- 
ture. Worth  $120.00  per  acre,  for  $90.00  per 
acre.  Good,  large  bank  barn,  good  house,  new 
crib,  granary  and  garage.  Well  fenced,  mostly 
cement  posts.  1%  miles  from  Macy,  Miami 
County,  Indiana;  14  miles  from  Peru  and  12 
miles  from  Rochester,  on  main  gravel  road 
from  Peru  to  Rochester.  Gravel  road  to  Macy. 
Liberal  terms.  Apply  to  Louis  Feder,  care 
Johnson  &  Levy,  4th  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  

FOR  SALE — HALF  MILLION  ACRES  MON - 
tana  wheat  farm  lands,  improved  and  unim- 
proved, $10  per  acre  and  up,  with  small  pay- 
ment down,  balance  on  easy  terms  or  on  crop 
payment  plan;  make  known  your  wants  in 
first  reply.  State  Loan  &  Realty  Co.,  Lewis- 
town.  Mont.  

$3,000.00  CASH  WILL  SECURE  YOU  640 
acres  choice  land  close  to  good  town  in  West- 
ern Canada,  live-stock,  implements,  growing 
crop  included,  nothing  more  to  pay  till  after 
harvest.  Dominion  Farm  Exchange,  Somerset 
Bldg.,  Winnipeg  Canada.  

40  ACRES.  ABOUT  ONE  MILE  SOUTH  OF 
Traverse  City,  Mich.  Excellent  for  fruit  and 
general  farming.  Sacrifice  for  quick  sale, 
price  $1,600.  Owner  Frank  Justeson,  425  W. 
Alexandrine  Ave.,   Detroit,  Mich. 


Needlework  Department 


By  Elizabeth  Berne 
gELDOM,  if  ever,  has  the  handmade 
bag  reached  such  a  stage  of  pop- 
ularity as  at  present.  This  is  not 
just  a  fad  on  one  style  or  shape  of 
bag,  but  it  is  the  fashion  to  carry 


WESTERN  CANADA  FARMS  WITH  GROW- 
ing  crops  and  live  stock,  easy  terms,  catalogue 
free.      Dominion    Farm    Exchange,  Winnipeg, 

Canada.   

IMPROVED  FARMS  AND  WILD  LANDS 
running  from  $5  per  acre  up  to  $25.  Also  good 
homesteads  to  be  had.  Free  information. 
G,  'A.  Sandberg,  Grygla,  Minn.  


SOUTHERN  LAND  FOR  SALE 

VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMS 
$15  per  acre  and  up.  Easy  payments.  Fruit, 
dairy,  stock,  climate,  schools,  churches,  roads, 
markets  and  neighbors  of  the  best.  Get  our 
farm  lists,  magazine  and  other  interesting  lit- 
erature, all  free.  Address  F.  H.  LaBaume, 
Agrl.  Agt..  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  365  N.  &  W.  Bldg., 
Roanoke,  Va. 


FAltM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
In  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana.  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  state  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  26 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.   Paul,  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
I'.,  '  'hippo wa  Falls,  Wis. 


REAL  ESTATE 

PROFIT  MAKING  FARM  LOCATIONS  IN 
the  South,  with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best 
opportunities  for  livestock,  dairying,  general 
or  special  farming.  Healthful  and  most  pro- 
ductive climate,  school  facilities.  Facts  prove 
Southern  lands  are  most  profitable  in  country. 
Printed  matter  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards. 
Commissioner,  Room  159.  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington.  IJ.  ('.  


I  OK  SALE 

BULL  TRACTOR,  PLOWED  ONLY  TEN 
acres,  Newell-Sanders  26-lneh  convertible 
disc  gang.  First  check  $575.00  gets  outfit. 
Reason  for  selling  have  sold  farm.  J.  E. 
Awbrey,  Leeshurg.  Ala.  


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Popular  Beaded  Hand  Bag 

bags  made  of  various  materials. 
Some  are  small,  in  fact,  just  large 
enough  for  a  handkerchief  and  small 
change,  while  others  are  a  store- 
away  for  all  one's  little  necessaries. 


Of  the  larger  type  is  the  bag  shown 
here.  It  is  a  practical,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  dressy  bag.  For  this, 
27  inches  of  velvet  or  satin  and  the 
same  quantity  of  lining  are  required, 
also  2  bone  rings,  each  4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  beads. 

The  colors  used  are  a  matter  of 
choice;  for  the  model  illustrated,  a 
very  dark  shade  of  navy  panne 
velvet  almost  as  thin  as  satin  forms 
the  bag,  with  gold  beads  and  old  gold 
lining.  The  same  bag  can  be  very 
artistically  decorated  in  dull,  colored 
beads,  using  red,  green,  yellow  and 
Copenhagen  beads,  with  the  lining  to 
match  any  of  the  shades  of  beads 
used.  A  black  or  brown  bag  could  be 
similarly  decorated. 

Cut  your  material  18  inches  wide, 
fold  with  the  seam  thru  the  center 
and  point  the  ends  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  design  is  just  a 
drawing  of  graceful  lines  radiating 
from  a  cluster  of  dots  at  the  center, 
for  the  lower  shower  and  shooting 
off  7  smaller  showers  in  a  half-circle 
above  it.  This  is  drawn  on  tissue 
paper,  then  basted  to  the  velvet  and 
beaded  thru;  the  paper  is  easily  re- 
moved when  the  beading  is  com- 
pleted. 

If  one  does  not  feel  that  she  can 
make  a  success  of  the  drawing,  any 
simple  embroidery  or  braiding  pat- 
tern may  be  used.  The  pattern 
should  be  conventional,  not  floral, 
and  one  having  single  lines  is  most 
effective  when  beaded. 

In  making  up  the  bag,  sew  the 
edges  together  from  the  bottom  up, 
leaving  enough  of  an  opening  to  let 
the  hand  pass  thru  with  ease,  then 
continue  the  seam.  Line  and  finish 
the  edges  with  loops  of  beads.  Make 
the  narrow  band  of  the  velvet  or 
satin  of  the  bag,  and  stud  with  the 
beads,  with  this  band  drawn  in  the 
bag.  Sew  the  rings  to  the  back  of 
the  bag  as  shown. 


a 


Like  Mother  Used  to  Make" 

A  Reader  Tried,  Found  These  Good 


CEVERAL  of  our  women  readers 
have  sent  us   recipes  recently, 
which  they  believe  will  prove  of  in- 
terest to  others.   Here  they  are: 

GREENS — Turnip  greens,  mustard, 
spinach,  or  any  cultivated  or  wild 
greens  may  be  canned  for  winter  use. 
Use  only  fresh,  tender  greens.  Wash 
and  blanch  (heat  in  small  amount  of 
water  until  they  shrink) ;  usually 
twenty  minutes  is  sufficient  to  reduce 
them  in  bulk.  Steaming  them  is  better. 
A  wire  basket,  set  in  a  large  kettle 
which  has  just  enough  water  to  fur- 
nish steam,  makes  a  good  steamer,  if 
covered.  Small  turnips  may  be 
blanched  and  canned  with  greens. 
Season  greens  with  salt  (1  teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  quart)  and  with  pepper 
and  fat  meat  or  bacon  drippings  if 
liked.  Pack  into  jars  or  tin  cans  and 
process  (cook).  No.  2  tin  cans 
should  be  processed  in  steam  pres- 
sure canner  45  minutes  at  8  lbs.  pres- 
sure. In  hot  water  bath  cook  cans 
or  jars  three  to  five  hours  continu- 
ous, or  one  hour  each  day  for  three 
days. 

BOTTLED  JUICES— Fruit  and  to- 
mato pulps  and  vegetable  juices  may 
be  boiled  down  until  thick  and  rich, 
then  flavored  and  poured  into  steril- 
ized bottles.  Sweetened  fruit  and 
berry  juices  may  also  be  reduced  and 
bottled.  When  filled,  these  bottles 
should  be  placed  in  cold  water  on  a 
piece  of  wire  screening  or  board  to 
prevent  breaking,  and  boiled  twenty 
minutes  (time  from  boiling  point). 
New  corks  which  have  been  soaked 
in  boiling  water  should  be  pressed 
into  the  bottles  and  held  down  by 
standing  bottles  upside  down  or  by 
placing  a  heavy  board  on  several 
bottles.  When  bottles  are  cold,  trim 
corks,  if  necessary,  and  cover  with 
sealing  wax  or  paraffin.    Store  in  a 


dark  place  or  wrap  bottles  in  brown 
paper  to  prevent  fading  of  juice. 
Verjuice,  an  old-time  condiment,  was 
the  extracted  and  seasoned  juice  of 
green  apples,  crab  apples  or  any  un- 
ripe fruit,  bottled  for  use  on  meats, 
fish  or  game.  Lemons  were  once 
scarce  and  may  be  so  again. 

Shrub,  made  from  berry  juices, 
sweetened  and  flavored  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cider  vinegar,  was  bottled 
and  used  by  our  grandmothers  as  we 
serve  grape  juice  today. 

Bottles  with  metal  caps  may  be 
bought  for  home  use.  Hand  ma- 
chines for  sealing  them  may  be  had 
at  moderate  expense. 

Vegetable  juice  may  be  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  various 
herbs. 

SOUR  KRAUT— Kraut  is  not  only 
popular,  but  it  is  a  very  wholesome 
food  when  properly  made,  cured  and 
stored.  Scald  crockery  jar,  cement 
tank,  wooden  keg  or  barrel  to_  be 
used  for  curing  vat.  Shred  firm,  hard 
head  cabbage  with  kraut  cutter  or 
long  knife.  Do  not  chop.  Remove 
outside  leaves  and  split  cores.  Place 
shredded  cabbage  in  layers  from  two 
to  three  inches  deep.  Sprinkle  light- 
ly with  salt,  using  about  two  and 
one-half  pounds  best  dairy  salt  to 
each  100  pounds  of  cabbage.  Scald 
stone  or  wooden  cover,  which  is  fit- 
ted to  inside  of  vessel,  and  place  on 
cabbage.  Weight  down  with  heavy 
weight  of  rocks  or  concrete  block. 
Do  not  use  metal.  The  liquid  will 
rise  above  the  cabbage.  Leave  to 
ripen  until  the  proper  flavor  de- 
velops. This  takes  from  ten  days 
to  two  weeks  in  warm  weather, 
longer  in  cool  weather.  As  soon  as 
"cured"  store  in  cool  place  or  can 
by  packing  into  No.  3  or  No.  10  tin 
cans,  or  in  glass  jars  and  cooking  (in 
jar)  three  hours  for  quart  sizes,  if 
hot  water  bath  is  used.  A  steam 
pressure  cooker  is  best  for  this. 
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WANT  ADS 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  Is 
the  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  In  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


FOODS 

WANTED— TO  BUY  HAMS,  3  YEARS  OLD; 
state  price.     H.  H.,  care  The  Farming  Busl- 

ncss,  500  No.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  


MISCELLANEOUS 

CARBON,  MOTORISTS'  GREATEST  EN- 
emy.  Our  famous  lubricant  carbon  remover 
makes  and  keeps  your  engine  clean  as  a 
watch.  No  need  to  take  down  when  applying. 
Postal  brings  full  particulars.  Wagner  Bros. 
Co.,  Hancock.  Mi.  h 


LEARN  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  BEAUTY 
preparation.  Save  money.  Sell  to  others.  In- 
struction 26  cents.  Address  W.  J.  Burden 
Mailing  Co.,  Box  39,  James  Island,  8.  C. 


SEND  US  TWENTY  CENTS  IN  COIN  OR 
stamps  for  two  pair  of  men's  socks  and  twenty 
votes  on  five  pass.  Ford.    French  Bros.,  Hlnton, 

W.  Va. 
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POULTRY 

SPECKLED  LI.sskx 

SPECKLED  LUSSEX  —  A  BEAUTIFUL 
fowl,  with  three  colors.  Wonderful  layers  and 
grand  table  fowl.    30  eggs  for  $3.00.     Aug.  D. 

Arnold,  Box  H.   Dlllsburg,  Pa.  


MARY  CHICKS 

EGGS  AND  BABY  CHIX — TWENTY  LEAD- 
Ing  varieties.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log free.     Miller  Poultry  Farm,  Box  X,  Lan- 

caster,  Mo.  

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell,  Ind.  


ORPINGTONS 

QUALITY  BLACK  ORPINGTONS.  RHODE 
Island  Reds,  Winners,  Heavy  Bayers,  $1.50 
per  15.  Every  egg  guaranteed  fertile.  Maurice 
Smith,  Sandwich.  Illinois,  

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  WINNERS  — 
Heavy  winter  layers,  mating  list  free.  Maurice 
Smith.  Box  W,  Sandwich,  Illinois.  


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BRED  TO  LAY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hatching  eggs,  circulars  free.    Harry  Jordahl, 

Buffalo  Center,  Iowa. 


LAKEXVELDERS 

LAKENV  ELDERS,  MOST  BEAUTY  AND 
wonderful  layers  known.     Circulars  free.  Dr.. 

R.  B.   Thomas.   Martinsville,  Ind. 


EGOS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  BARRED  AND 
White  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Lang- 
shans.  Rose  Comb  Reds  and  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  $4.25  per  100.  $1  per  15.  Earl 

Summa,  Gentry.  Mo. 


CONGDONS  BARRED  ROCKS.  EGGS 
from  choice  pens  $2.00  per  15.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  A.  Congdon,  Box  406.  Waterman.  Illinois. 


::::: 


I  SELL— 

H  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

If  EASILY— 
fl  QXJICKLy— 
|  CHEAYLy — 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with.  _ 

III     Write  us  about  what  you  have 

I  i  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 

j  j  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
the  information.   We  will  prepare 

ill  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 

!  I  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 

I  !  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
I  I  500-514   North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


THE    FARMING  BUSINESS 


V.)l 


About  Homemade  Dresses 

Unless  You  Sew  Well,  heave  Them  Alone 


|T  IS  all  very  well  for  a  woman  to 
make  her  own  dresses,  if  she  has 
good  ideas  of  taste  in  dress,  especial- 
ly "summery"  dresses,  where  the 
price  of  good  and  beautiful  materials 
is  a  mere  trifle.  One  can  make  up  a 
very  pretty  and  becoming  little  frock, 
costing  perhaps  not  more  than  $2 
or  $3,  where  the  same  thing  ready 
made  would  cost  anywhere  from  $5 
to  |10.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  to 
any  observing  woman  who  cares  any- 
thing about  quality  of  material  and 
style  in  the  making,  that  a  dress  hav- 
ing both  quality  and  style  costs  con- 
siderable ready  made.  It  is  true  that 
little  summer  dresses,  costing  from 
$1.50  up,  may  be  purchased  at  any 
department  store,  but  the  material 
is  of  such  poor  quality  and  the  work- 
manship so  poor  that  a  woman  of 
good  taste  would  not  wear  it.  Then, 
too.  if  she  happens  to  "spoil"  a  dress 
in  learning  the  price  of  material  is 
not  so  much  but  that  the  experience 
is  well  worth  the  while. 

But  with  woolen  materials  the  cost 
is  considerably  greater,  and  unless 
one  really  is  gifted  at  sewing,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  undertake  to 
make  one's  own  dresses.  Then  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  "botch"  up  some- 
thing one  might  call  a  dress,  wasting 
more  expensive  material,  and  still 
not  have  a  garment  at  all  present- 
able. 

Ordinarily  it  is  better  to  purchase 
ready-made  shirtwaists,  as  there  is 
a  style  about  them  that  the  average 
home  dressmaker  does  not  give,  as 
so  often  those  made  by  her  have  that 
very  "homemade"  appearance  that 
n-arks  them  at  once  as  being  the 
work  of  an  amateur.  But  again,  if 
one  has  a  knack  for  sewing,  very 
beantifnl   voile,   silk  and  organdie 


waists  may  be  made  up  for  less  than 
half  the  purchase  price  of  ready- 
made  garments. 

The    making   of   undermuslin  at 
home  is  to  be  advised  against,  ex- 
cept   where    one    wants  something 
very  beautiful,   such  as  hand  cro- 
cheted yokes,  or  hand  embroidered 
corset  covers,  or  those  made  ~* 
over  laces,   as  the  actual 
muslin  and  trimmings  inv: 
come  to  as  much  as  a  reauj  ^auc 
garment  of  very  good  quality  and 
well  made. 

It  is  especially  desirable  for  moth- 
ers to  be  able  to  make  their  chil- 
dren's clothing,  and  if  she  does  not 
already  know  how  to  sew,  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  her  to  learn  by  making  the 
children's  underwear.  Children's 
garments  cost  practically  as  much  as 
grown-ups,  and  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial »t  takes  to  make  several  little 
garments  may  be  purchased  for  the 
price  of  one  ready  made.  There  is 
lots  of  work  in  making  little  dresses, 
especially  when  trimmed  up  prettily, 
but  what  a  joy  when  completed!  But 
here  great  care  should  be  exercised. 
A  child's  own  natural  loveliness 
should  not  be  detracted  from  by 
yards  and  yards  of  frills  and  laces 
and  ribbons,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  children's  clothing,  neither 
should  they  be  made  too  severe,  for 
what  is  more  pathetic  than  a  child, 
whether  pretty  or  plain,  in  a  dress 
several  years  too  old,  an  inch,  or 
perhaps  more,  too  long,  of  old  or 
faded  colors,  or  colors  entirely  out 
of  season?  A  child's  dress  should  be 
simplv,  yet  tastefully,  trimmed,  for 
what  child  does  not  enjoy  pretty  and 
becoming  clothes,  and  how  the  little 
girls  will  even  lift  their  very  short 
f.-ocks  to  prevent  them  from  touch- 
ing th  sidewalk! 


Some  Tips  for  Housewives 

They  Will  Help  Her  Save  Food 


An  Ounce  of  Meat  Worth  Saving 
J^S  OUNCE  of  edible  meat— lean 
meat,  fat  and  lean,  suet  or  fat 
trimmed  from  steak,  chop  or  roast 
— seems  hardly  worth  saving. 

Many  households  take  just  this 
view  of  the  matter — do  not  trouble  to 
put  such  an  insignificant  scrap  into 
the  icebox  or  souppot — do  not  bother 
to  save  for  cookery  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  drippings  or  a  tiny  bit  of  suet  or 
fat. 

Yef  if  every  one  of  our  20.000.000 
American  families  on  the  average 
wastes  each  day  only  one  ounce  of 
edible  meat  or  fat,  it  means  a  daily 
waste  of  1,250,000  pounds  of  animal 
food — 456,000,000  pounds  of  valuable 
animal  food  a  year. 

At  average  dressed  weights,  it 
would  take  the  gross  weight  of  over 
875,000  steers,  or  over  3,000,000  hogs — 
bones  and  all — to  provide  this  weight 
of  meat  or  fat  for  each  garbage  pail 
or  kitchen  sink.  If  the  bones  and 
butcher's  waste  are  eliminated,  these 
figures  wonld  be  increased  to  1,150,- 
000  cattle  and  3,700,000  hogs. 

Waste  of  meat  or  fat  is  inexcus- 
able. Every  bit  of  lean  meat  can  be 
used  in  soups,  stews  or  in  combina- 
tion with  cereals;  every  spoonful  of 
fat  can  be  employed  in  cookery; 
every  bit  of  drippings  and  gravy  can 
be  saved  so  easily  and  used  to  add 
flavor  and  nourishment  to  other 
dishes. 

Half  Cap  of  Milk  No  Trifle 
J-JALF    a    cnp    of    milk — whole, 
skimmed  or  sour — a  seemingly 
trifling    matter,    hardly    worth  the 
trouble  to  keep  or  ase. 

In  many  households,  quite  a  little 
milk  is  wasted — left  uncovered  in 
glasses,  regarded  as  useless  because 
the  cream  has  been  skimmed  off, 
p«rm iff <fl  to  sour,  poured  'town  the 
sink  or  thrown  out. 

Now,  If  every  home — there  are  20,- 


000,000  of  them — should  waste  on  the 
average  one-half  cup  daily,  it  would 
mean  a  waste  of  2,500,000  quarts 
daily,  912,500,000  quarts  a  year— the 
total  product  of  more  than  400,000 
cows.  This  waste  is  intolerable — 
when  milk  is  so  nutritious — when 
skimmilk  can  be  used  in  making  nu- 
tritious soups  and  cereal  dishes — 
when  sour  milk  can  be  used  in  bread 
making  or  for  cottage  cheese. 

Keep  Perishable  Food  Cold 

|£EEP  perishables  cool,  clean  and 
covered. 

The  moment  meat,  fish,  milk  and 
eggs  are  allowed  to  get  warm  they 
begin  to  spoil. 

Bacteria  and  germs  multiply  rapid- 
ly in  slightly  warm  food,  and  quickly 
make  it  dangerous  or  unfit  to  eat. 

Keep  perishable  foods  in  the  cool- 
est, cleanest  place  you  can  provide, 
preferably  in  a  good  refrigerator  or 
ice  house,  but,  at  any  rate,  in  cov- 
ered vessels  suspended  in  the  well, 
or  in  the  coolest  clean  place  in  your 
home  or  cellar. 

Do  not  keep  perishable  foods  In  a 
hot  kitchen  or  pantry  or  in  a  sunny 
place  a  moment  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary. 

Dry  cold  is  a  better  preservative 
than  damp  cold. 

Easy  to  Dry  Peas 
*J"0  DRY  peas,  pick  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  for  table 
use,  shell  them,  spread  them  thin  and 
dry  well.  Disinfect  them  with  carbon 
bisulphide  to  kill  the  weevils  and 
store  the  peas  in  a  tight,  dry  place. 
To  use,  soak  the  peas  before  they  are 
cooked,  and  cook  them  the  same  as 
fresh  peas,  says  the  University  of 
Florida  Extension  Division. 


For  cake-making,  good,  sound, 
cold-storage  or  water-  glass  eggs 
may  be  used  instead  of  fresh  eggs. 


Canada's  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 


is  open  to  you — to  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  a 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
invitation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than 
ever.    Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
160  Acre  Homesteads  Are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers 
and  Other  land  Sold  at  from  $15  to  $20  Per  Acre 
The  great  demand  for  Canadian  V/heat  will 
keep  up  the  price.    Where  a  farmer  can  get 
over  $2  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  is  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  yuu  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won- 
derful yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 
Mixed  Farming  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 
The  exc«;lent  gnases.  fall  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food  re- 
quired either  foe  beet  or  dairy  purpoars.     Qnnd  schools, 
chorehea,  market*  convenient,  climftta  axrellent.    There  is 
new  sn  unusaal  demand  for  farm  laborers  to  replace  the 
many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
war.    Write  for  literature  and   particulars  as  to  reduced 
railway  rates  to  Supt-  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or  to 

C  J.  BROUGHTON,  112  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
J.  M.  UlacLACHLAN,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bid;..  Indianapolis.  IndL 
GEORGE  A.  HALL.  123  Second  Street.  Mawaafcee.  Wisosnsmv 
Canadian  Government  Agents. 


191,731 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  84  Weeks  191,731  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  OEGREI 

BADGE 
(Bronze) 


•CCOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  It  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
(or  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day.'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  Incorporated  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
6cout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25,  1915. 

I The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  for  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  Is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide, including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  Is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization in  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  In  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce.  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  U:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  Is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
Is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine,  "'Lone  Scout,"  In  which  Instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.    "Lone  Scout"  is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates.   25  cents  four  months,   75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  in  his  Scout  work  he  is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate    Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.     A  mem- 
ber In  this  Lodge  is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  it  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


...... ........mm.............  CTjT  OUT  HERE '«»»••»"»»»•»»•»»••«» 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  F 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  600  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

Date  1317 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pieage, 
Which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name   Age. 

(Town   State  

6t.  No.,  P.  O..  or  R.  F.  D.  


CflYou  can  very  often  get  some  good  sug- 
gestions out  of  the  advertising  in  The 
Farming  Business.  Read  the  advertise- 
ments carefully.    They  are  meant  for  you. 


=  BUY  YOUR  GOODS  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  = 

I  John  M.  Smyth  Merchandise  Co^Cl^^ 

=  AND  SAVE  A  LOT  OF  ^MONEY  —  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  = 

.iiC   IA/UAT  VON  VVAMT.  A^HLMIMMC  lA/UOirCA!  r 


WW  MM  I    IUU  VVMIil| 


MIL.  HIIULLOrtLC 


.oat  a  lot  of  money  70a  can  Bare  by  trading 
-.«re  with  us.  Simply  write  on  a  postal  or  letter  the  name 
of  the  goods  yon  are  interested  in,  and  mall  it  to  as,  and  we  will  send  yon  a  catalog  by  return  mail,  showing  big,  complete  stocks  of  the 
goods  yon  mention  at  pleasing  prices  that  will  make  yon  wonder.  Write  today  and  get  posted  on  what  wholesale  prices  really  are. 


PAINT  ON  FREE  TRIAL 


Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made.  Think 
of  it— we'll  send  our  READY  MIXED 
PAINT  (any  kind  you  want)  ON 
FREE  TRIAL.  You  try  the 
paint  at  home,  test  It  thoroughly, 
onipare  It  with  any  make  cr 
priced  pairt  you  know  of. 
then  decide  if  you  want  to 
keep  It;  if  not,  return  at  our 
expense  both  ways  and  you 
will  not  be  out  a  cent.  If 
need  paint,  varnish  or 
stain  for  any  purpose  what- 
ver.  write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Paint  Book  and 
ead  there  in  detail  our  great  free  trial  offer  and 
see  the  124  sample  colors  of  Smyth's  Unlimited 
Guarantee  Paint,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 


and     W  *ouse^ 
TO  WCKR  91  ~y, 

AND    I  '  *  . 

SATISFY! 


Save  $10  on  Your  Bicycle 

We  will  send  you  a  bicycle 
on  10  days'  free  trial — if 
you  like  it,  keep  It. 
if  not,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  For 
full  particulars  and 
lowest  wholesale 
prices,  showing 
how  you  can  save 
from  $10.00  t  o 
$15.00  on  a  bicycle,  write  today  for  our  special  Bl- 
ycle  Catalog  and  see  the  fine  pictures  of  our  entire 
ine.  New,  nifty  models.  Low  prices  on  auto,  motor- 
ycle  and  bicycle  tires  and  accessories.  Special  low 
prices  on  FORD  AUTO  ATTACHMENTS  and  parts. 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Harness  Catalog 

te  today  for  our  big  free  Harness 
price  lists  the  largest 
assortment  In  the 
world  of  fine  made 
harness,  saddles 
and  horse  goods  of 
all  kinds  for  all 
purposes  and  for 
all  sections  of  the 
country.  Cut  from 
oak  tanned  extra 
choice  packers' 
heavy  steer  hides, 
all  parts  exactly 
uniform  in  thickness,  weight  and  strength;  double  har- 
ness $18.40  up;  single  harness  $8.25  up;  correspondingly 
low  prices  for  saddles  and  horse  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


m  m  «  a  m  T~*  1~X  €\  H  you  need  lum- 
I  (v/l  %J  M  1^  /  Per  for  new  or  re- 
I  *  \J  IVi  I  *  ■  .  IX  #     pair  work,  for  any 

purpose  whatever. 

send  us  the  list 
and  get  our  "very  low  sawmill"  prices.  You  surely  will 
save  a  lot  of  money.  Grades  guaranteed.  Shipped 
from  yards  at  Cairo,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Mills  In 
So.  Pine  Belt  or  at  Seattle,  Wash.  Be  sure  and  send 
specifications  for  lumber  needed,  and  get  our  prlees. 


$f\  |  OR  60  Days'  Free  Trial 
I  M  ■  "  W        Write    for    free  Engine 


■   m  ■  W  W        Write    for    free  ICnglne 
■  M   m  Catalog.    New  low  1917  prices  —  only 
m    H  $21.95  for  a  powerful  guaranteed  gas- 
I  ollue    engine.      Proportionately  low 
I  prices  on  lifetime  guaranteed  lVs,  I  'i. 
■  2%.  I'-.-.  6,  8,  12  and  up  to  50  II.  P. 
Engines  No  better  engines  at  any  price: 
powerful,  strong,  simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being  used 
In  your  neighborhood. 
Don't   buy   until  you 
write    for    our  great 
special   Free  Qasollne 
Engine    Catalog  and 
read   our   wonder  60 
DAY    FREE  TRIAL 
WITHOUT  MONEY 
in  advance  offer. 


Best  in  the  world. 
Made  of  U.  S  stand- 
ard 20  gauge  steel, 
heavily  galvanized, 
all  seams  locked  and 
soldered  through,  so 
no  edges  come  in  contact  with  water  Round,  ob- 
long or  square.  40-gal.  tanks  at  $4.00  up.  If  Inter- 
ested write  for  Special  Hardware  Catalog,  showing 
every  kind  or  tank  made,  large  and  small,  for  every 
purpose. 


HPf,  Papers  a  Big 

m  ■  1  Juat  think— only  57c  f 

■i^a      m  /T*  beautiful  four  color  bn 

m  't*  wall,  celling  and  border  to  paper 
|b^bW  M  '  a  big  room.  Writ*  today  for  our 
Free  Book  of  over  100  big  sam- 
ples of  wall  paper  and  see  this  dandy  paper.  Also, 
our  exquisite  1917  papers,  consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed 
gold,  oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany, 
silk  and  creton  effects, 
at  6c  to  40c  a  double 
roll  of  16  yards.  Fin- 
est varnished  tiles,  22c 
a  double  roll.  Combi- 
nation matched  with 
cut  out  borders  ready 

for  hanging  at  lMc  a  yard  up.  Wall  paper  tor 
all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at 
In  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself— don't  wait.  Gst 
samples  now— today — and  see  our  wondrously  beau- 
tiful art  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand 
free  premium  offer. 


SMYTH'S  60  EGG  INCUBATOR 


Furniture  Catalog  FREE 


Single  pieces  of  furni- 
ture cheaper  than  dealers 
in  small  cities  and  towns 
can  buy  it  for  in  carload 
lots.  We  sell  dining  chairs 
at  72c  up;  fancy  rockers 
$1.18  up;  kitchen  cabinets 
$4.68  up;  sideboards  $10.95 
up:  dining  tables  $3.18  up; 
parlor  suites  $17.50  up;  couches  $6.95  up;  metal 
beds  $2.98  up;  mattresses  $2.95  up;  and  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  every  other  kind  and 
make  of  furniture.    Write  today. 


ALL  STEEL-ON  30  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL-HOLDS 
FULL  60  EGGS 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  ADV. 

To  quickly  popularize  SMYTH'S  All  Steel  60  Egg  Incu- 
bator, we  will  sell  5.000  at  only  $3.92  each.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  as  large  a  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  as 
any  incubator  made,  regardless  of  name,  make  or  price. 
Made  of  polished  steel,  with  double  walled  air  chamber, 
1917  improved  disc  regulator,  standard  thermometer  vis- 
ible through  glass  damper,  best,  safest  metal  lamp,  heat 
distributing  drum  around  outer  edges,  with  jacketed- 
heat  flue  and  automatic  heat  regulation,  Insuring  even 
temperature  and  moisture  in  every  part  of  egg  chamber, 
and  proper  heat  to  eggs  all  the  time.  Full  directions 
with  each  incubator.  SEND  81.00  deposit  and  we  will 
send  you  this  high  grade,  latest  improved  SMYTH'S  all  steel  60  egg  incubator  by  freight, 
subject  to  examination.  Pay  balance  $2.92  and  freight  charges  to  agent  after^you  find 
the  incubator  perfectly  satisfactory  and  the  greatest  Incubator  bargain  in  the  world,  then 
take  it  home  and  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  at  our  risk,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  as  good  a  hatcher 
as  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  regardless  of  price  or  make,  or  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dis- 
satisfied, return  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  $3.92  and  freight  charges.  If  you 
want  incubator  sent  by  PARCEL  POST  send  $3.92  and  enough  money  extra  to  pay  the 
parcel  post  postage  and  we'll  send  on  same  liberal  trial  offer  as  above.  Shipping  weight 
19  lbs.  We  make  very  low  prices  on  larger  incubators,  brwoders.  and  poultry  supplies  of 
all  kinds  in  our  big  free  Incubator  Catalog  sent  you  free  jipon  request.  Order  incubator 
or  catalog  today.  ■  .   


Save  one-half.  Let  us 
furnish  your  rugs,  carpets 
and  floor  coverings.  Write 
for  our  SPECIAL  CARPET 
CATALOG,  tne  most  won- 
derful book  in  the  world  on 
floor  covering.  Pictures  In 
colors,  as  goods  actually 
look.  i'ou  see  the  real 
colors  and  pattern  of  the 
goods,  the  same  as  if  you 
were  in  our  store.  Startling 
low  prices  on  Hemp,  Rag, 
Velvet,  Brussels.  Axminster. 
Wilton  and  all  kinds  of 
carpets;  also  on  small  and 
large  rugs,  matting,  oil 
cloth,  linoleum  and  floor 
covering  of  every  kind.  Trade  here  and  save  big  money 


No  better  separators  thant  

Smyth's  Best  1917.  perfect)- '  .^S 
lifetime  guaranteed  separatorUNDUDATS 
at  $29.65  up,  and  to  convince ^FflEE  TRIAL, 

you  of  this  fact  we  will  send 
you  one  of  them  on  30  days' 
free  trial  without  any  money  to 
us  In  advance.  The  bank  holds 
it.  Use  the  separator  hard  every 
morning  and  night  30  days.  60 
times.  Test  it  any  way  you  like, 
compare  it  with  any  separator,  no 
matter  bow  high  priced,  and  if 
"SMYTH'S  BEST"  is  unsatis- 
factory for  any  reason  whatever, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  the  bank 
will  give  you  back  your  money 
and  you  will  be  out  only  your 
trouble.  Write  today  for  our 
Special  Cream  Separator  Catalog,  see  the  picture  in 
colors  and  our  wonderful  low  prices;  read  the  de- 
scriptions and  liberal  trial  offers. 


$876 

Rooms 


fifi  Buy*  AH  Lumber,  Mill  work,  Hardware, 
—  Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  This  Big  7- 
Room  House  With  Reception  and  Bath 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 
If  you  are  about 
to     build     a  new 
house,    barn   or  ga- 
rage, or  any  kind 
of    building,  send 
for  our  BID  Book 
of     House  Plans, 
which     s  h  o  w  s 
about     100  de- 
signs   of  build- 
ings    at  prices 
ranging,   for  all 
material,  from 
$89.00    up.  We 
show   the  build- 
ings in  beautiful 

olored  and  half-tone  pictures,  give  full  description  of  material 
teeded,  quote  actual  mill  prices,  give  specifications,  show  plans  and 
explain  everything  In  detail.  Be  sure  and  get  this  book  for  infor- 
mation If  you -intend  to  build. 


Write  Today  for  Our  FARM 
MACHINERY  CATALOG 

Before  buying,  see  our  big.  complete  line  of  lat- 
est improved  191T  model  farm  implements  in  colors. 
Standard  makes  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Ev- 
•rytnlng  guaranteed.  Free  trial  given.  Half  your 
dealers   price.     Look!     Walking   plows   $2.90  up: 

 cultivators  $2.10  up;  grain  drills  $10.65   up;  corn 

„.  ,„_„  .  .„  Planters  oSc  up;  mowers  $40.65  up;  and  every  kind 
or  rarm  implement  made  at  proportionately  low  prices  Get  the 
bonk  sure  before  buying  and  save  a  lot  of  money. 


Sporting  Goods  Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  It  Now 
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FULL  OF  BEST  SPORTING  GOODS  IN  THE  WORLD 
Write  us  a  postal  or  letter  to- 
day, saying,  "Send  me  your  spe- 
cial Sporting  Goods  Catalog," 
and  we  will  semi  It  to  you  by 
return  mall.  It  presents  an 
enormous  assortment  of  every 
•kind  of  sporting  goods  made: 
guns,  revolvers,  ammunition, 
fishing  tackle,  reels,  game  traps, 
tents,  boxing  gloves  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  sportsmen's  articles. 
Samo  quality  as  first -class  dealers  sell,  but  at 
about  one-half  their  prices.  Everything  guaran- 
teed and  sent  on  approval  WHITE  TODAY  for 
Sporting  Goods  CatuloK  and  see. 


CLOTHING 
SAMPLES  FREE 


We  sell  mighty  nice  clothing 
Made  from  beautiful  cloths  into 
snappy,  up-to-date  garments  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  wear.  And  our 
prices  are  low — very  low.  Hand- 
some wool  mixed  cassimere  suits  as 
low  as  $6.45,  graduating  up  to 
$18.50  for  the  finest  all-wool  wor- 
sted, serge  and  cassimere  suits. 
Trousers  as  low  as  $1.25.  and  rang- 
ing up  to  $3.95.  Big  line  of  cordu- 
roys for  trousers.  If  Interested, 
write  for  CLOTHING  SAMPLE 
BOOK  NO.  27R  and  see  for  yourself 
over  100  elegant  cloth  samples  from 
which  you  can  choose.  Also  WORK 
CLOTHING,  such  as  overalls,  duck 
or  corduroy  coats,  jumpers,  khaki, 
moleskin,  jeans,  or  work  pants, 
waterproof  oil  slickers,  rubber  cloth- 
ing. We  will  be  glad  to  send  cata- 
log free  upon  request. 


LADIES  Look  Here! 

Fashion  and  Millinery 
Book  FREE! 

WRITE 
TODAY 
for  our 
great Fash 

ion  Book 
sho  wing 
1000  pic- 
tarii, 
{many  in 
colors  ex- 
act 1  y  as 
the  goods 
look )  of 
rich  beau- 
tiful cos- 
tumesand 
ex  quisite 
m  illinerj 
creation! 

for  spring 
and  sum- 
mer 1917. 
We  guar- 
a  n  t  e  « 
f  a  ultless 
style,  per- 
fect  fit 
and  low- 
est price. 

LOOK— We  sell  washable  dresses  at 
$1.65  up;  wool  suits  at  $8.95  up;  dress 
skirts  at  95c  up;  petticoats  at  43c  up; 
coats  $3.95  up;  shirtwaists  45c  up;  rain- 
coats $1.95  up.  Correspondingly  low 
prices  for  infants',  girls',  misses'  and 
ladies'  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds; 
especially  low  prices  on  high  class  cor- 
sets, knit  and  muslin  underwear. 
MILLINERY  big  line,  latest  styles,  low- 
est prices,  trimmed  hats,  shapes,  orna- 
ments, flowers  and  millinery  goods  of 
all  kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Every- 
thing shown  In  the  Fashion  Rook. 


30  DAYS"  FREE  TRIAL 

If  you  have  any  use  for  any  kind  of  vehicle 
whatever,  we  have  the  most  wonderful  liberal 
proposition  to  make  that  you  ever  heard  of, 
whereby  we  will  "send  you  any  one  of  our  vehi- 
cles on  30  days'  free  trial  without  any  money 
to  us  in  advance  (let  your  bank  hold 
it),  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  vehicle,  you 
can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  penny.  If  you  de- 
cide to  keep  the  vehicle,  we  will  send 
you  a  binding  guarantee  for  2  years. 
If  interested,  write  us  a  postal  or  let- 
ter and  say.  "Send  me  your  Free  Spe- 
cial Vehicle  Catalog,"  which  shows  In 
colors  our  complete  line  of  vehicles  with  full  details  about  our  wonderful 
and  liberal  offers.  We  undersell  everybody.  Top  buggies  $35.00  up:  run- 
abouts  $30.00  up.   Every  kind  of  vehicle  made  at  proportionately  low  prices. 


r3cw 


Write  for  Our  Free 
Special  Grocery  Cata- 
log and  see  our  full 
line  of  groceries  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  at  big 
money  saving  prices  and  read  our  great  special 
offer  how  we  will  sell  you  genuine  cane  gran- 
ulated sugar  at  a  cut  price  that  will  make 
you  wonder  and  convince  you  that  here's 
I  he  place  to  buy  Groceries  and  Provisions  and  all  other  goods  you 
need  at  great  Saving  Prices.   


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  THIS  WAY: 


JOHN  M.  SMYTH  mdsHCO. 

703-711  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


ALL  KINDS 
Wholesale  prices 
for   immense  lines 

0  f  Carpenters'. 
Blacksmiths'  and 
Plumbers'  tools 
and  supplies.  Cir- 
cular and  cross 
cut  saws,  farm 
hells,    pocket  cut- 

1  e  r  y  ,  electrical 
goods,  safes,  con- 
Crete  machinery, 
razors  and  bar- 
be  r  s  '  supplies, 
rope,  bath  tubs, 
bathroom  outfits, 
lavatories,  fur- 
naces, heating 
plants  and  every 
article  found  in 
full  stocked  hard- 
ware stores,  but  at 
lj  regular  prices. 
Send  for  hardware 
catalog  and  con- 
vince yourself. 


ill  1 L  L  If  U  1\  IV 

FOR  NEW  AND 
REPAIR  WORK 

GET  OUR  PRICES 
ON  DOORS.  WINDOWS, 
Sash,  blinds, 
mould  ings, 
stairs  and  all 
kinds  of  mlll- 
work  for  new 
and  also  re- 
pair work. 
Goods  guar- 
anteed best 
quality  or 
money  r  e- 
liimled.  Write 
for  Millwork 
Catalog  and 
see  our  big 
wonderful  bar- 


PATRIOTISM   AND  PROFIT 


W.  D.   BOYCE   COMPANY,   PUBLISHER,   CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


What  of  Our  Draft  Horses  After  the  War? 

With  the  European  Supply  Cut  Off   We  Must  Breed  Our  Own 


THE  question  of  horses  for  farm 
work  in  the  United  States  in  the 
years  to  come  is  not  one  that  must 
ho  dismissed  lightly.  About  80  per 
cent  of  the  horses  and  mules  in 
the  country  now  are  owned  and  used 
on  farms.  In  many  sections  the 
automobile,  the  auto  truck  and  the 
farm  tractor  are  helping  to  replace 
these  animals,  but  any  great  changes 
in  this  direction  must  come  about 
gradually  and  production  will  he 
governed  largely  by  demand.  In 
view  of  these  constantly  changing 
conditions,  however,  the  business  of 
horse  production  offers  unusual  op- 
portunities to  the  man  who  succeeds 
in  meeting  market  demands  success- 
fully. Horses  of  the  draft  type,  in 
particular,  are  likely  to  prove  most 
profitable  and  at  the  same  time  do 
more  toward  supplying  the  country 
with  what  it  needs  in  the  line  of 
horses.  The  increased  cost  of  land, 
labor  and  other  things  necessary  to 
horse  raising  has  made  the  produc- 
tion of  any  except  superior  animals 
unprofitable. 

We  shall  not  get  any  pure-bred 
horses  from  Europe  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  Belgian  horses  have 
disappeared  with  the  ending  of  Bel- 
gium as  a  nation.  German  horses 
will  not  he  available  to  outside 
countries  until  after  Germany  has 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  her  own 
herds.  The  Percheron  country  of 
France  has  not  been  touched  by  war, 
hut  the  demand  for  horses  in  that 
country  will  serve  to  put  up  the  bars 
against  any  big  exportations  to  the 
United  States.    What  is  the  answer? 

A  great  opportunity,  as  well  as 
duty,  is  open  to  the  American  farmer 
to  develop  the  American  draft  horse; 
American  Belgians,  American  Shires, 
American  Clydesdales,  American 
Percherons.  We  can  raise  just  as 
good  horses  here  as  can  he  raised 
abroad,  once  we  set  our  mind  to  it. 
The  farm  is  going  to  require  heavy 
draft  horses  for  many,  many  years 
to  come.  We  must  learn  to  do  what 
they  have  done  in  Europe  and  raise 
horses  for  ourselves  instead  of  Im- 
porting them. 

The  average  farmer  can  grow  a 
fine  draft  horse.  It  will  be  as  good  as 
any  he  can  get  abroad  and  it  will  not 
cost  as  much.  The  dam  can  be  put 
to  work  during  a  portion  of  the  year 
and  the  sire  'will  he  none  the  worse 
for  s6"me  work,  too.  We  never  have 
regarded  the  sire  as  a  work  horse, 
and  the  tendency  has  been  to  pam- 
per and  overfeed  him  and  fail  to  de- 
velop the  pulling  instinct  in  him  and 
his  progeny  by  making  him  do  ac- 
tual pulling.  The  motor  truck  can 
never  entirely  replace  the  hig  horse, 
either  in  the  country  or  in  the  city. 

Now,  as  to  what  breed  we  shall 
favor.  There  are  good  things  to  be 
said  for  all  of  them.  Probably  the 
Percheron  has  proved  the  most  popu- 
lar of  our  work  horses.  In  1916 
twenty-one  States  had  stallion  en- 
rollment laws.  New  York's  law  was 
not  put  into  effect  early  enough  in 
the  year  to  make  reliable  data  avail- 
able. Neither  Ohio  nor  Texas,  both 
hig  horse  producing  States,  has  stal- 
lion laws  and  figures  are  not  to  be 
had. 

But  taking  the  twenty  States  from 
which  complete  records  are  to  he 
had,  we  find  that  there  were  55,806 
stallions  in  the  country.  Of  these 
41. 86  per  cent  were  grade  or  mon- 
grel stallions;  9.23  per  cent  were 
pure-bred  animals  of  the  light 
classes  and  48.88  per  cent  were  pure- 
bred draft  stallions.  In  these  twenty 
States  there  are  approximately  nine- 
ty mares  of  breeding  age  for  every 
stallion.  Comparison  with  data  of 
other  years  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  decrease  of  grade  stal- 
lions and  in  no  State  has  there  been 
an  increase  of  these  undesirable  ani- 
mals. 

There  are,  in  these  twenty  States, 
69  Suffolk,  1,275  Clydesdale,  2,006 
Shire,  2,114  French  draft,  4,212 
Belgian  and  19,199  Percheron  stal- 


lions. Percherons,  In  every  State, 
outnumber  all  the  other  tfraft  breeds 
cpmbined.  In  Iowa  and  Illinois,  the 
two  greatest  draft  horse  producing 
States,  Percherons  constitute  60.68 
per  cent  and  69.32  per  cent  of  all 
pure-bred  draft  sires.  In  Oklahoma 
85.35  per  cent  are  Percherons;  in 
Kansas  77.65  per  cent.  In  the  entire 
twenty  States,  66.49  per  cent  of  the 
pure-bred  draft  sires  are  Percherons, 
and  in  ten  of  the  leading  States  the 
percentage  which  Percherons  bear 
to  all  pure-bred  draft  sires  has  in- 


creased from  64  per  cent  to  over  68 
per  cent,  an  increase  of  more  than 
4  per  cent. 

The  overwhelming  popularity  of 
the  Percheron,  as  shown  by  these  fig- 
ures, and  the  steady  increase  in 
spite  of  the  competition  of  other 
breeds  indicate  that  the  Percheron 
probably  is  the  best  horse  for  those 
who  contemplate  going  into  the  busi- 
ness, either  for  their  own  or  for 
commercial  purposes. 

But,  whatever  the  kind  of  draft 
horse  you   favor,    you    cannot  go 


wrong  if  you  seriously  consider  rais- 
ing some  kind.  Every  mare  avail- 
able should  be  bred  this  year  and 
bred  soon.  At  best  but  a  few  weeks 
are  left.  And  do  not  let  a  poor  sire 
be  the  father  of  your  colt.  If  you 
cannot  breed  your  mares  to  a  good 
sire,  better  leave  them  unbred. 

When  this  war  is  over  the  United 
States  still  will  be  called  upon  to 
supply  most  of  the  world  with  good 
horses.  Those  who  can  see  far 
enough  ahead  to  appreciate  this  situ- 
ation will  receive  the  benefits. 


iiiiiiiiitiitiiitiMiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit  niiitiii  iiii  iiii  iiii  i  iriitiiiiiiiii  m  ttiMiiiiriii  iiii  ii  1 1  ittuinn  m  mmjliJi__ 

This  Car  Stays  New 

IN  the  latest  Mitchells,  every  vital  part  has  100  per  cent  over-strength. 
We  have  doubled  our  margins  of  safety. 
The  safety  parts  are  oversize.    The  driving  parts  are  built  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium.    The  gears  are  tested  for  50,000  pounds  per  tooth.  The 
springs  are  tested,  so  that  in  two  years  not  a  single  rear  spring  has  broken. 

The  result  is  a  lifetime  car.  It  has  proved  itself  capable  of  200,000 
miles  of  service. 

Rare  Features 

The  bodies  are  built  in  our  own  plant, 
to  last  as  long  as  the  car  The  finish  coats  are 
fixed  by  heat — in  enormous  ovens — to  make  the 
finish  enduring. 

We  use  a  rare-grade  leather. 

There  are  also  31  features — like  a  power  tire 
pump — which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  You  have 
never  seen  a  car  so  complete. " 

No  Extra  Cost 

These  extras  cost  us  on  this  year's  output 
about  $4,000,000.  But  note  that  Mitchells  un- 
dersell most  cars  without  these  extras. 

That  fact  is  due  to  factory  efficiency.  No- 
where else  could  cars  like  these  be  built  at  the 
Mitchell  cost. 

John  W.  Bate,  the  efficiency  expert,  built  and 
equipped  this  entire  plant.  He  has  spent  years 
on  the  plant,  and  millions  of  dollars,  to  produce 
this  one  type  economically.  What  he  saves  in 
this  way  pays  for  these  added  attractions. 

You  will  want  this  over-strength,  these  extra 
without  them  will  seem  lacking  when  you  see 
know  the  nearest  Mitchell  dealer,  ask  us  for  his 
MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY, 


TWO  SIZES 

Mitchell-3  T°°™Z  7-passenger  Six, 
with   127-inch  wheelbase 
and  a  highly-developed  48-horsepower 

motor. 


$1460 


F.  o.  b. 

Racine 


Mitchell  Junior  -a  5"Paf ^f" 

^  Six  on  simila  r 

lines,  with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a 
40-horsepower  motor.  X-inch  smaller 
bore. 


$1195 


F.  o.  b. 

Racine 


Four-Passenger  Roadster.  $1495  —  Sedan, 
$2175— Cabrioiet,  $1896— Coupe,  $1995 
Also  Town  Car  and  Limousine 


features  and  this  added  beauty.    A  car 
these  latest  Mitchells.    If  you  do  not 
name. 

Inc.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A? 
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U.  S.  Needs  War  Horses 


A 


RMY  officers  be- 
gan buying  this 
week  the  first  of 
the  many  thousands  of 
horses  and  mules  which 
will  be  required  to  equip 
the  new  Army  of  at 
least  1,000,000  men.  It 
is  estimated  that  during 
the  next  twelve  months  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  purchase  around  200,000  head  of  horses 
and  mules  for  the  Army.  In  addition  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  supply  England.  France 
and  Italy  with  an  average  of  more  than  30,000  head 
a  month  to  replace  losses  in  battle. 

Since  the  war  began  the  Allies  have  bought  in 
the  United  States  more  than  1,000,000  horses 
and  mules,  almost  all  of  which  already  have  been 
shipped  abroad.  They  will  continue  to  buy  in 
about  the  same  proportion  if  we  have  the  animals 
to  sell. 

The  requirements  of  animals  for  our  Army  call 
for  the  following: 

Cavalry  Regiment — 1,541  horses,  152  draft  mules, 
29  pack  mules  and  six  riding  mules. 

Infantry  Regiment— 69  riding  horses,  112  draft 
mules,  25  pack  mules  and  six  riding  mules. 

Artillery  Regiment — 1,097  horses,  88  draft  mules 
and  four  riding  mules. 

It  has  been  decided  that  few  cavalry  regiments 
will  be  sent  to  the  front  in  Europe,  but,  naturally, 
our  organizations  will  be  filled  with  artillery  regi- 
ments, so  that  the  lack  of  cavalry  regiments  will 
not  result  in  any  big  decrease  in  the  number  of 
horses  needed. 

The  Army  just  now  has  only  70,000  horses  and 
mules.  Buying  of  around  200,000  head  more  for 
the  new  forces  which  are  to  be  raised  by  the 
selective  draft  must  be  done  while  these  forces 
are  in  training,  for  they  must  be  trained  with  the 
animals  and  under  conditions  which  they  will  meet 
in  Europe.  Next  year  they  will  require  as  many 
horses  for  the  additional  forces  which  will  be  put 
in  training  and  more  than  10,000  a  month  to  replace 
those  which  will  be  lost  either  in  battle,  at  sea  or 
from  natural  causes. 

How  is  Uncle  Sam  going  about  getting  these 
animals?  The  plans  have  been  made  for  many 
weeks  and  are  just  beginning  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion. Four  purchasing  zones  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  transportation  division  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General'3  Department  of  the  Army. 

For  the  North  the  zone  embraces  the  States  of 
Idaho,  Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming  and 
Washington.  The  purchasing  office  is  located  at 
Fort  Keogh,  Mont. 

The  Central  zone  includes  Colorado,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri  and 
Nebraska,  with  headquarters  at  410  Scarritt  Arcade 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Included  in  the  Southern  zone  are  Arkansas, 
Arizona,  California,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  the 
purchasing  office  is  located  at  Fort  Reno, 
Darlington,  Okla. 

The  fourth,  or  East- 
ern, zone  embraces 
Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Vermont,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia.  The 
purchasing  office  is  lo- 
cated at  Fort  Royal,  Va. 

Naturally,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  deal  with 
contractors  who  will  be 
in  a  position  to  offer 
horses  in  lots  of  300  or 
more  to  be  "delivered  at 
any  shipping  point. 

It  Is  to  the  farmer 
that  these  contractors 
will  turn  for  these 
horses.  The  farmer 
will  be  wasting  his 
time  if  he  plans  to  sell 
horses  or  mules  for 
Army  purposes  unless 
he  acquaints  himself 
with  the  kind  of  ani- 
mals which  are  wanted. 
Briefly,  they  may  be 
sorted  into  six  classes: 


Buying  of  Thousands  for 
the  Army  Is  Begun 

Active  horses  of  from  950  to  1,200  pounds  for  cav- 
alry; strong  active  horses  of  from  1,150  to  1,300 
pounds  for  .light  artillery;  powerful  horses  from 
1,400  to  1,700  pounds  for  siege  batteries;  draft 
mules,  wheelers,  of  more  than  1,150  pounds;  lead- 
ers of  more  than  1,000  pounds,  and  those  suitable 
for  pack  animals. 

Now,  what  kind  of  horses  does  the  Government 
want?  The  demand  is  for  sound  horses,  with 
Roman  noses,  if  possible,  and  the  prices  range 
from  $137.50  to  $175  on  the  average.  The  best 
gunner  horse  stands  from  15.1  to  16  hands  high, 
preferably  15.2y2  or  15.3  hands  (62y2  to  63  inches) 
at  the  shoulder,  wide  at  both  ends,  deep  in  the 


The  Army  Horse  Must  Be  Sound,  Wide  at 
Both  Ends,  Deep  in  the  Middle,  Strong  in  the 
Hack.  Good  Bone,  Smooth  Joints;  Tough, 
Round  Feet:  Well  Developed  Quarters  and  a 
Straight  Way  of  Going 


middle,  strong  in  the  back,  good  bone,  smooth  joints ; 
tough,  round  feet,  well  developed  quarters  and  a 
straight  way  of  going.  Neatness  about  the  head 
and  neck  will  bring  a  higher  price.  Color  makes 
little  difference  except  that  white  or  light  gray 
horses  are  not  desired,  as  they  make  too  conspicu- 
ous a  target.  Soundness,  of  course,  is  essential, 
but  the  Army  will  buy  horses  from  5  to  10  or  even 
12  years  of  age  because  it  is  estimated  that  a  war- 
horse  lives  an  average  of  twenty-two  months  at 
best  and  only  ten  days  on  the  firing  line. 

What  is  true  of  gunner  horses  is  true  of  other 
horses  for  the  Army.  The  inspectors  do  not  care 
much  for  a  horse  standing  more  than  16  hands, 
for  over  that  height  he  is  likely  to  prove  clumsy 


Since  the  War  Begnn  the  Allien  llnve  Bought  In  the    United    States    More  Th 
Hole*,  Almost  All  of  Which    \lread.t    Have  Been  Shl|  <i 


and  too  big  to  handle 
guns  in  a  rush  or  in 
heavy    mud.  Faulty- 
gaited  horses — such  as 
those  which  cross  over 
the  front  feet,  straddle 
out    behind,    or  have 
winging  or  dishing  in 
front  or  duck-toeing  be- 
hind— cannot  get  by  .in  the  Army.    Too  many  lives 
depend  upon  the  speed  with  which  an  Army  horse 
moves  for  one  who  does  not  travel  straight  ahead 
without  losing  energy  to  get  into  the  service. 

Perhaps  the  case  of  Germany  in  recent  months 
illustrates  this  better  than  anything  else.  It  will 
be  noticed  in  reading  the  official  reports  from  the 
front  that  large  numbers  of  German  field  guns  have 
been  captured  by  the  Allies  after  battles,  largely 
because  Germany  has  not  had  the  horses  to  pull 
her  guns  out  of  danger  after  a  defeat.  The  supply 
of  Army  horses  which  Germany  long  had  obtained 
from  Austria-Hungary  has  been  greatly  depleted 
by  the  many  months  of  war,  so  that  the  Kaiser's 
forces  necessarily  are  short  of  animals. 

Army  horses  are  required  to  be  quiet,  handy,  and 
to  pack  or  bunch  up  easily;  they  must  be  fit  and 
hard  enough  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  on  occa- 
sion ;  muscular  rather  than  fat,  and  clean  of  wind. 
One  man  may  be  called  upon  to  lead  several  at  the 
same  time  and  they  must  be  tractable  when  han- 
dled in  that  manner. 

These  specifications,  of  course,  are  for  the  ideal 
Army  horse.  If  an  animal  does  not  answer  all  of 
them  he  still  has  a  good  chance  of  acceptance  be- 
cause the  horses  must  undergo  a  great  deal  of 
training  before  they  finally  are  ready  for  active 
service. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  the  Allies 
will  continue  to  be  in  the  market  for  horses  and 
mules.  Their  requirements  are  different  in  some 
respects  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

English  gunners  range  from  15.iy2  to  16  hands 
high  and  weigh  from  1,200  to  1,400  pounds.  They 
must  be  active,  straight-gaited,  with  good  hocks, 
no  side  bones,  and  full  5  to  9  years  old.  The  Eng- 
lish riding  horses  range  from  15.1  to  16.1  hands, 
with  good  sitting  backs,  close  made  and  good  bone, 
stand  well  on  legs,  and  weigh  from  950  to  1,100 
pounds. 

French  gunners  or  artillery  horses  must  stand 
from  15.2  to  16.1  hands,  with  good,  heavy  bone, 
weighing  from  1,250  to  1,500  pounds,  practically 
sound,  from  5  to  9  years  old.  French  riding  ani- 
mals, 15.1  to  16  hands,  good  withers,  rangy  but 
good  backs  and  bone.  Weigh  from  900  to  1,100 
pounds,  and  be  from  5  to  8  years  old. 

Italians  are  taking  good-boned  little  animals, 
from  15  to  15.3  hands,  with  good  backs,  straight- 
gaited  and  no  jacks.  They  must  weigh  from  1,000 
to  1,200  pounds  and  be  from  4  to  7  years  old.  They 
want  good,  hardy,  medium-sized  work  horses,  with 
no  special  finish  or  quality,  but  strong  and  able-to- 
work  kinds. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  United  States  is  well  sup- 
plied with  both  horses  and  mules  at  the  present 

time,  but  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us,  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  re- 
sources so  as  to  effect- 
ually back  up  our  Ar- 
mies and  maintain  max- 
imum production  on  our 
farms,  to  see  that  every 
good  mare  is  bred  to  a 
first-class  stallion  this 
season,  and  that  every 
effort  is  made  to  save 
the  foals  that  will  be 
coming  within  the  next 
six  weeks.  The  war 
may  yet  be  decided  by 
the  number  of  horses 
available  to  the  re- 
spective belligerents, 
for  on  the  far-flung 
battle  lines  and  in  the 
reserve  made  up  of  our 
farm  forces,  the  horse 
is  the  most  important 
single  factor  aside 
from  man. 

Breeding  of  horses  for 
army  service  will  be  a 
profitable  undertaking, 
even  after  the  war. 
Breeding  of  horses  for 
farm  work  should  be 
even  more  so.  Our  horse 
supply  must  be  in- 
creased materially  in 
the  next  few  years.  The 
,  i.ooo.ooo  Morses  and  opportunity  for  the 
Abroad  farmer  is  great. 
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Condition  of  Winter  Wheat  Is  Lower 

Government  Report  Indicates  Larger  Yield  and  Big  Spring  Crop  for  1917 


Plans  of  Food  Control 

POINTING  out  that  the  United  States  has  an 
immense  task  ahead  in  the  matter  of  feeding 
the  world,  David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  has  issued  a  statement  explaining  in 
detail  what  steps  the  Government  proposes  to 
pursue.  Summarized,  the  statement  says  that  two 
bills  now  are  before  Congress.  One  provides  for 
systematic  development  of  our  productive  forces 
and  the  other  proposes  adequate  control  of  dis- 
tribution and  consumption  of  food. 

The  production  bill  is  framed  as  a  war  measure. 
It  provides  for  a  survey  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
nation  and  is  to  be  followed  by  monthly  reports. 
It  is  estimated  this  will  cost  between  $500,000  and 
$600,000.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  secretary,  in 
case  of  special  need  in  restricted  areas,  to  pur- 
chase, grow  or  otherwise  procure  seeds  for  the 
production  of  food  or  feed  crops;  to  store  them 
and  to  furnish  thrm  to  farmers  on  credit  or  other 
terms  at  cost.  Power  also  is  given  to  requisition 
such  seeds  and  to  fix  for  them  a  reasonable  cost, 
subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  These  are  emer- 
gency provisions,  however,  and  to  be  put  into  effect 
only  in  dire  necessity. 

Provision  is  made  for  putting  a  County  Agent  in 
every  county;  to  stimulate  production  of  meat  and 
eradicate  diseases  among  farm  animals;  to  con- 
serve perishable  crops;  to  develop  and  extend  the 
market  news  service;  to  provide  facilities  for 
dealing  with  the  farm  labor  problem;  to  extend  the 
work  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  department  and 
to  combat  plant  and  animal  pests. 

The  food  control  bill  aims  to  clear  the  channels 
of  distribution,  prevent  hoarding,  assure  fair  prices, 
restrain  injurious  speculation,  protect  consumers 
and  producers  and  reduce  waste.  It  deals  with  the 
necessities  of  life  and  articles  required  for  their 
production.  It  is  a  war-emergency  measure  strictly 
and  confers  extensive  powers  upon  the  President  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  permits  him  to  wield  these  powers 
thru  an  emergency  body  which  he  can  create.  Regula- 
tion of  any  business  and  power  to  license  it  is  given 
the  President,  in  order  to  promote  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
food  and  other  necessaries  and  to  eliminate  abuses. 
The  President  also  is  given  power  to  procure  these 
necessaries  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  to  store  them 
and  to  requisition  any  factory,  mine  or  other  plant 
producing  food  or  fuel.  The  bill  provides  for 
minimum  prices  to  producers  and  for  a  maximum 
price  in  case  of  extreme  emergency.  The  President 
may  limit  the  amount  of  grain  used  in  making 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Farmer  and  Borrowed  Money 

MANY  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  con- 
sidering the  borrowing  of  money  from  the 
Federal  banks.  For  them  it  is  suggested 
that  they  read  the  following,  written  by  George  W. 
Stevenson,  president  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  of 
the  Second  District: 

"At  this  time  it  behooves  the  best  interests  of 
all  that  we  should  encourage  the  farmer  to  use  this 
bank  chiefly  as  a  means  of  consolidating  present 
indebtedness  at  the  reduced  rate  of  interest  and 
long  time  offered  rather  than  stimulating  an  in- 
crease of  indebtedness  to  meet  the  patriotic  demand 
that  the  remaining  handful  of  people  on  the  farms 
should  increase  production,  when  that  cost  of  in- 
creased production,  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  re- 
ceived for  products,  is  unquestionably  so  high  that 
it  r-ontains  extreme  element  of  risk.  ...  It  should  not 
be  the  policy  of  this  bank  or  any  other  public 
agency  to  urge  the  farmer  to  increase  his  indebted- 
ness when  in  all  probability  he  may  feel  later  on 
that  he  was  coerced  into  doing  something  that 
netted  him  a  loss." 


Keep  Mares  in  U.  S. 

APPREHENSIVE  that  the  war  will  deplete  the 
country  of  equine  breeding  stock,  the  United 
States  Government  has  prohibited  further  ex- 
portation of  mares,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
British  and  French  are  now  taking  only  geldings. 
In  two  and  one-half  years  about  1,000,000  horses 
have  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic  for  military  pur- 
poses. Twenty-five  per  cent  of  these  were  mares. 
It  is  estimated  that  close  to  half  a  million  more  will 
be  required  this  year. 

Corn  Report  July  9 

THE  first  report  on  corn  acreage,  condition  and 
yield  to  be  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture this  season  will  be  on  Monday,  July 
!).  Condition  of  all  small  grains  and  wheat  stocks 
remaining  on  farms  from  the  previous  year  will 
also  be  given. 


A TOTAL  winter  and  spring  wheat  crop  of  656,- 
000,000  bushels  is  indicated  by  the  Govern- 
June  crop  report.  The  winter  wheat  yield 
was  placed  at  373,000,000  bushels,  or  7,000,000  bush- 
els more  than  indicated  a  month  ago  and  109,000,- 
000  less  than  was  raised  in  1916.  The  spring  wheat 
crop  was  placed  at  283,000,000  bushels,  or  125,000,- 
000  bushels  more  than  last  year. 

Last  season  a  crop  calamity  overtook  the  spring 
wheat  crop  as  the  result  of  drought,  blight,  and 
black  rust,  while  this  year  to  date  the  winter  wheat 
crop  has  suffered  badly  from  the  severe  winter  con- 
ditions. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  was  a  surprise  to 
the  trade,  showing  a  decline  from  73.2  in  May  to  70.9 
on  June  1.  Most  of  the  private  advices  received  the 
last  few  weeks  have  indicated  an  improved  condi- 
tion as  the  result  of  general  rains  with  mainly  cool 
weather  conditions. 

As  expected  generally,  the  report  on  oats,  the  first 
of  the  season,  showed  a  larger  acreage  than  last 
year  with  a  crop  estimated  at  1,381,000,000  bushels, 
compared  to  a  final  estimate  last  year  of  1,125,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  acreage  of  oats  was  estimated  at 
43,161,000  acres,  or  3.9  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 
The  average  condition  of  oats  was  88.8,  against  86.9 
a  year  ago. 

The  spring  wheat  acreage  was  placed  at  19,039,- 
000  acres,  or  6  per  cent  more  than  was  seeded  last 

season. 

The  barley  crop  showed  a  fair  condition,  at  89.3, 
against  86.3  per  cent  a  year  ago,  the  crop  promised 
on  the  June  1  condition  and  acreage  being  214,000,- 
000  bushels,  against  a  crop  of  181,000.000  bushels 
,  in  1916,  and  a  five-year  average  of  197,000,000  bush- 
els. 

The  condition  of  rye  was  estimated  at  84.3,  a  loss 
in  a  month  of  2.6  per  cent,  the  crop  now  being  esti- 
mated at  57,900,000  bushels,  against  47,400,000  bush- 
els a  year  ago.  The  hay  crop  is  placed  at  102,000,000 
tons,  a  big  crop,  but  800,000  tons  less  than  a  year 
ago. 

Condition  figures  in  the  different  States  generally 
show  but  little  change  in  winter  wheat,  compared 
to  the  May  report.  The  Kansas  condition  on  the 
acreage  left  standing  is  60,  against  59  last  month. 
Nebraska  condition  was  unchanged  at  60,  while  Ok- 
lahoma was  10  points  lower  at  69.  Ohio  showed  an 
improvement  of  3  points,  the  June  condition  be- 
ing 86. 

North  Dakota  shows  the  highest  condition  of  the 
Northwest  spring  wheat  States,  the  spring  wheat 
condition  for  that  State  being  97,  against  86  a  year 
ago,  and  a  five-year  average  of  93.  The  condition 
in  South  Dakota  was  85,  against  95  a  year  ago,  and 
Minnesota  93,  against  89  a  year  ago.  The  general  av- 
erage condition  of  spring  wheat  for  the  whole  coun- 
try was  91.6,  compared  to  88.2  a  year  ago. 

The  crop  figures  were  about  as  expected  by  the 
trade,  except  that  some  estimates  had  indicated  a 
larger  increase  in  the  oats  acreage,  and  the  winter 
wheat  condition  was  not  expected  to  be  lowered. 

For  Food-insect  Control 

TO  ENLARGE  the  campaign  toward  the  con-, 
trol  of  insects  infesting  stored  food  products, 
a  new  section  has  been  organized  in  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  position  Dr.  E.  A.  Back,  of  the 
bureau,  as  entomologist  in  charge.  This  change 
allows  Dr.  F.  H.  Chittenden,  who  has  heretofore 
carried  on  the  food-insect  work  of  the  bureau  in 
connection  with  investigations  of  truck  crop  in- 
sects, to  give  his  entire  time  to  pests  of  truck  crops, 
a  field  also  of  great  importance  at  this  time.  Dr. 
Back  has  left  Washington  to  investigate  the  grain 
and  food  storage  situation  thru  the  country.  He 
will  study  present  storage  conditions  and  determine 
the  needs,  as  they  relate  to  insect  control,  for 
proper  care  of  the  food  crops  after  the  coming 
•  harvest. 

Maximum  Corn  Price  Set 

FEARING  a  repetition  o2>the  wild  upturns  in 
prices  that  characterized  the  wheat  market 
before  maximum  value  was  fixed,  directors  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  decided  to  limit  the 
corn  market  in  about  the  same  way  and  fix  a  maxi- 
mum price  on  all  deliveries  of  corn  at  $1.65,  and 
it  will  be  considered  a  grave  offense  for  any  member 
to  make  any  contracts  in  excess  of  that  figure. 
Stocks  of  corn  in  store  at  Chicago  and  at  other 
points  are  extremely  small,  and,  with  the  car  sup- 
ply limited,  cash  corn  handlers  do  not  look  for 
enough  corn  to  come  in  to  make  any  appreciable 
supply  available  for  delivery  on  contracts.  As  a  re- 
sult, July  shorts  at  least  were  in  about  the  same 
position  ax  were  the  shorts  in  wheat.  Traders  were 
of  the  opinion  that  big  advances,  were  possible  in 
case  of  a  general  stampede  of  the  shorts. 


Organization  of  Farm  Labor 

UNDER  the  Government  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  farm  labor,  the  details  of  which  have 
been  announced,  provision  is  made  for  na- 
tion-wide cooperation  in  the  solution  of  the  farm 
help  problem.  The  work  of  organization  already 
has  been  started  in  about  forty  States,  and  it  is 
expected  that  eventually  every  community  in  the 
United  States  will  be  reached.  It  is  believed  that 
the  resultant  utilization  of  emergency  labor  will 
begin  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  farm 
labor  situation  before  the  season  has  far  advanced. 
Meanwhile,  the  immediate  and  acute'  problem  of 
supplying  labor  for  the  harvests,  now  beginning  in 
the  Southwest,  is  being  handled  thru  the  existing 
employment  service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  will  continue  to  handle  such 
problems  of  mass  mobilization  under  the  new  plan 
as  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  plan  is  based  on  close  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  with  State 
Committees  on  National  Defense  charged  with  labor 
matters,  with  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  with 
the  County  Agents,  and  with  county  and  local  or 
township  labor  committees  or  representatives  to  be 
established  in  every  locality.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  represent  the  Federal  authorities 
in  determining  farm  labor  needs  and  in  assisting 
in  organizing  all  available  farm  labor  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
will  devote  its  attention  to  organizing  labor  in 
urban  communities  and  industrial  regions,  and  will 
cooperate  with  the  farm  labor  forces  where  neces- 
sary by  obtaining  extra  labor  from  the  populous 
centers. 

The  plan  provides  for  strictly  local  handling  of 
all  labor  problems  that  can  be  adjusted  locally. 
The  fundamental  unit  of  the  organization  is  the 
"community  man,"  who,  with  the  assistance  of  such 
committees  as  he  may  appoint,  canvasses  his  own 
neighborhood,  finds  out  what  farmers  need  help, 
and  what  men  are  available  for  supplying  the  local 
need,  and  effects  such  adjustments  as  can  be  made 
locally.  If,  after  all  local  adjustments  have  been 
made,  there  remains  either  a  deficit  or  a  surplus  of 
labor,  he  reports  to  the  "county  man,"  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  effect  adjustments  between  the  several 
communities  in  his  county.  The  county  man,  in 
turn,  reports  any  deficit  or  surplus  to  the  "State 
man,"  who  canvasses  the  situation  for  the  State  as 
a  whole  and  reports  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  is  charged  with  the  distribution  of 
mobile  labor  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Thus  each  unit  in  the  system  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  for  its  own  territory,  reporting  to  the  units 
higher  up  only  when  it  needs  help  or  has  help  to 
offer. 

The  plans  contemplate  also  the  drawing  of  emer- 
gency labor  from  the  cities  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  effective 
utilization  of  college  students  and  schoolboys,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  assignment  of  volunteer  women 
and  girls  to  rural  tasks  connected  particularly  with 
feeding  and  caring  for  harvest  hands  or  other  extra 
labor,  or  with  farm  canning  or  drying  of  surplus 
perishable  products.  In  other  words,  the  plan  con- 
templates supplying  assistance  not  merely  for  field 
operations,  but  to  farm  women  during  their  season 
of  heaviest  domestic  duties. 

Saving  the  Garbage 

CHEMISTS  of  cities  and  towns  are  being  urged 
to  analyze  garbage  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
much  stuff  valuable  for  human  or  animal  food 
is  being  wasted.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
behind  the  move.  Passage  of  stringent  ordinances 
relating  to  garbage  collection  is  urged  in  order  that 
matter  that  can  be  fed  to  stock  may  not  be  mixed 
with  trash  that  is  valueless.  It  is  proposed  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  Germany  and  make  this 
garbage  a  source  of  oils  and  greases  and  fertilizers. 
It  is  believed  that  as  the  thrift  idea  spreads,  more 
garbage  that  can  be  used  for  animal  feed  will  be 
kept  out  of  the  garbage  pails. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

ABOUT  July  1*  it  is  expected,  the  first  bonds 
will  be  issued  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Banks.  They  will  bear  4%  per  cent  interest 
and  will  be  exempt  from  all  taxation,  having  in  this 
respect  a  wider  privilege  than  the  Liberty  bonds, 
which  are  subject  to  inheritance  taxes.  The  Farm 
Loan  Board  announced  a  few  days  ago  that  about 
$1,000,000  already  had  been  loaned  to  farmers;  that 
$100,000,000  had  been  applied  for,  and  that  appli- 
cations were  coming  in  at  a  rate  to  indicate  loans 
amounting  to  more  than  $150,000,000  in  the  fio?t 
year., 
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With  Potatoes  as  Their  Weapons 

Johann  Schmidt  of  Germany  and  John  Smith  of  U.  S.  A.  Fight  Duel  to  Finish 


John  Smith  Can  Get  Sp 
Man}'  Rows  at  a  Time. 


THIS  will  intro- 
duce to  you  Jo- 
hann Schmidt  of 
Germany  and  plain 
John  Smith  of  the  good 
old  U.  S.  A.  They  are 
just  starting  a  battle  to 
the  finish  and  potatoes 
are  the  ammunition. 
Johann  has  the  advan- 
tage right  at  present, 
because  he  has  a  start 
of  about  forty -  five 
years  on  John,  and  in 
providing  the  ammuni- 
tion with  which  they  are 
battling  he  has  the 
benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence of  his  father  and 
his  father's  father  be- 
hind him.  That  is  why 
Johann  can  make  his 
farm  yield  from  200  to 
250  bushels  to  the  acre 
year  after  year  while 
John  is  satisfied  when 
he  can  make  his  potato 
patch  produce  an  aver- 
age of  100  bushels. 

Schmidt,  moreover,  is 
as  canny  when  it  comes 
to  raising  spuds  as  a  Scotchman  when  it  comes  to 
squandering  money.  In  a  pinch  he  has  raised  as 
high  as  500  to  700  bushels  an  acre  and  his  methods 
are  no  secret,  either.  He  gets  this  big  yield  be- 
cause he  has  discovered  that  fertilization  of  the 
soil  is  essential,  that  he  must  cultivate  his  patch 
in  order  to '  conserve  the  moisture,  that  he  must 
keep  continual  watch  for  insect  pests  and  blight 
and  other  things  which  spell  ruin  to  a  potato  crop, 
and  that  he  must  make  sure  that  he  gets  all  his 
potatoes  and  does  not  waste  them  by  leaving  many 
in  the  ground  thru  careless  harvesting. 

Schmidt's  potatoes  have  played  almost  as  im- 
portant a  part  in  keeping  Von  Hindenburg's  armies 
on  the  go  as  have  Herr  Krupp's  big  guns  and 
death-dealing  ammunition.  When  General  Persh- 
ing's forces  take  their  places  in  the  trenches  in 
Prance  it  will  become  just  as  necessary  for  John 
Smith  to  keep  the  boys  supplied  with  good  old 
spuds  from  home  as  it  has  been  necessary  for 
Johann  Schmidt  to  keep  the  potatoes  going  into 
the  field  kitchens  of  Von  Hindenburg. 

John  Smith  has  made  a  good  start  in  the  right 
direction,  but  he  hasn't  gone  far  enough  yet.  He 
has  planted  in  potatoes  almost  40,000  acres  more 
than  were  harvested  last  year,  and  he  expects  to 
get  about  ten  bushels  more  to  the  acre.  Still  his 
total  production  this  year,  so  far  as  early  potatoes 
are  concerned,  will  be  only  around  7,000,000  bush- 
els more  than  he  produced  last  year.  That  is  what 
the  latest  Government  figures  show. 

Will  this  increase  over  last  year — and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  unfavorable  weather,  blight 
and  insects  can  materially  reduce  it — be  enough 
to  feed  the  boys  in  khaki,  the  British  Tommies  and 
the  Prench  poilus  as  well  as  the  civilian  popula- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  her  Allies?  It  will 
not. 

John  Smith  must  do  better.  He  has  two  ways 
of  doing  it.    He  can  cultivate  and  spray  and  nurse 


raying  Machines  Which  Will    Spray  Anywhere   From   Eight   to   Twice  That 
He  Can  Invest  in  One  of  Those  Potato  Digging  Machines  Which  Rip  Vp  the 
Rows,  Split  the  Hills  Wide  Open  and  Leave 
the  Spuds  Lying  Right  on  Top  of  the  Ground 


he  does  both  he  has 
gone  a  long  ways  to- 
ward flopping  Johann 
Schmidt  and  pinning 
his  shoulders  to  the 
mat. 

John  Smith,  better 
fixed  in  every  way  than 
his  Teuton  rival,  can 
combine  with  his  neigh- 
bors and  buy  shares  in 
equipment  and  machin- 
ery which  have  it  all 
over  anything  that 
Schmidt  can  get  now. 
He  can  get  spraying 
machines  which  will 
spray  anywhere  from 
eight  to  twice  that 
many  rows  at  a  time 
and  do  a  better  job 
than  one  that  sprays 
only  two  to  four  rows. 
He  can  invest  in  one  of 
those  potato  digging 
machines  which  rip  up 
the  rows,  split  the  hills 
wide  open  and  leave 
the  spuds  right  on  top 
of  the  ground  where 
they  can  be  picked  up 
and  sacked  in  a  hurry.  When  one  considers  that  ma- 
chinery not  only  saves  a  lot  of  time  and  labor,  but 
money  as  well,  one  wonders  why  John  hasn't  pro- 
vided himself  with  them  already. 

John  Smith  of  the  East  has  slipped  »t  over  on 
John  Smith  of  the  West  in  the  matter  of  potatoes, 
too.  He  has  realized  the  value  of  fertilizing  his 
ground  and  of  spraying  and  cultivating,  and  while 
lie  hasn't  come  up  to  the  records  of  Johann  Schmidt 
yet  he  produces  about  three  times  as  many  bushels 
to  the  acre  as  does  his  rival  in  the  West. 

Johann  Schmidt  on  the  farm,  even  as  his  broth- 
er in  the  Kaiser's  army,  has  been  trained  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  necessary  if  success  is  to  fol- 
low. Again  John  Smith  can  take  a  leaf  from 
Johann's  notebook  and  learn  to  practice  a  little 
vigilance  in  his  own  potato  patch.  The  blight  which 
annually  gets  so  many  potatoes  hardly  more  than 
appears  before  Johann  is  fighting  it  with  every 
method  at  his  command  and  he  usually  comes  off 
victor.  John  doesn't  as  a  rule  wake  up  until  the 
blight  has  got  the  jump  on  him. 

Johann,  too,  knows  how  to  take  care  of  and 
store  his  crop  after  it  has  be^n  gathered.  Potatoes 
don't  get  any  chance  to  rot  on  him  while  they  are 
in  the  cellar.  He  sees  to  it  that  they  are  put  away 
right  and  then  he  watches  to  see  that  they  don't 
spoil  while  they  are  stored.  If  John  Smith  is  to 
win  the  fight  he  must  take  the  same  precautions. 

That  is  about  the  way  things  stand  between  Herr 
Schmidt  and  John  Smith.  If  the  latter  settles  down 
to  regular  production  of  potatoes  do  you  think  that 
Johann  Schmidt  is  going  to  win  the  battle?  He's 
got  a  fat  chance. 


his  crop  of  early  potatoes  along  vith  a  higher 
production  than  ever  before  and,  if  he  shows  a  lit- 
tle speed,  he  can  still  plant  a  crop  of  late  potatoes 
in  most  ot  the  localities  of  the  United  States.  If 


Maybe  your  neighbor  could  make  good  use  of 
some  farm  implement  that  you  have  stored  away 
in  a  shed,  or  you  could  use  an  improved  machine 
of  his  part  of  the  time.  Keep  all  available  ma- 
chinery at  work  during  daylight  hours. 


MORE  EXERCISE  NEEDED  BY  HOGS 


ONE  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  differ- 
ent environment  given  hogs.  Some  are  con- 
fined to  a  small  cramped  pen  that  is  either 
foul  with  mud  and  excrement  or  choking  with 
dust.  Hosts  cannot  thrive  in  such  places.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  an  alfalfa  field  well  supplied 
with  shade  for  hogs.  Such  a  field  supplies  suf- 
ficient exercise  and  also  fresh  roughage.  A  good 
hog  man  will  not  allow  his  hogs  to  be  held  in 
small  filthy  yards,  but  he  will  make  a  special  effort 
to  secure  green  feed,  shade  and  exercise  for  them. 

In  order  that  a  pig  may  make  a  rapid  and  con- 
tinued growth  and  at  the  same  time  reach  his  maxi- 
mum development  in  bone,  lean  meat  and  scale, 
it  is  necessary  to  allow  him  considerable  run  and 
feed  him  on  those  feeds  that  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  bone  and  lean  meat  rather  than  fat.  A 
normal  development  of  frame  and  muscle  is  re- 
tarded by  lack  of  exercise  and  feeding  such  foods 
as  corn  and  milo  maize  without  balancing  them 
with  protein.  Breeding  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  a  pig,  but  a  good  animal 
may  be  spoiler]  by  poor  feed  while  an  inferior  ani- 
mal may  be  Improved  by  judicious  feeding. 
All  animals  require  a  reasonable  amount  of  ex- 


ercise to  keep  their  bodies  in  vigorous,  active  con- 
dition. If  not  given  exercise  they  become  lazy 
and  inactive,  and  the  secretions  are  not  as  active 
as  where  they  take  exercise.  Pigs  that  are  fed 
large  amounts  have  a  tendency  to  "go  off  feed," 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  assimilative  capacity  is 
impaired.  They  eat  and  digest  more  feed  than  they 
can  assimilate.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  allow 
hogs  ample  range.  The  young  sucking  pigs  have 
a  tendency  to  become  too  fat  unless  compelled  to 
take  exercise.  This  frequently  causes  the  disease 
known  as  "thumps,"  which  is  most  prevalent  where 
pigs  are  confined  in  small  pens  in  cold  weather. 
Growing  pigs  will  make  better  gains  and  have 
better  appetites  if  given  sufficient  range.  This  is 
also  true  of  market  hogs  until  eight  weeks  before 
they  are  sent  to  market,  when  they  should  be  kept 
quiet.  All  kinds  of  breeding  hogs  should  be  given 
all  the  range  they  care  for  in  some  kind  of  field 
where  green  forage  is  growing. 

The  evil  effects  of  lack  of  exercise  are  many. 
In  the  first  place,  pigs  are  not  vigorous  and  they 
lack  vitality,  so  that  they  become  an  easy  prey  to 
disorders  and  contagious  diseases.  Certain  dis- 
eases are  found  almost  exclusively  among  hogs 


that  have  not  been  given  sufficient  exercise.  Small 
bone  is  another  result  of  insuiricient  exercise.  It 
would  seem  that  the  growth,  causing  weight  and 
strength  of  bone,  may  be  stimulated  by  use.  Thus 
pigs  that  are  inactive  usually  develop  small  bone 
and  not  infrequently  such  animals  break  down 
on  their  way  to  market.  Mortality  among  them  is 
high.  If  young  pigs  are  not  given  exercise  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  never  become  vigorous 
and  active  when  they  grow  up.  Such  animals 
usually  make  slow  gains  and  give  a  small  return 
for  feed. 


The  present  plan  for  increasing  the  supply  of 
farm  labor  so  that  more  crops  may  be  grown  and 
harvested  should  not  be  a  temporary  measure. 
The  production  of  food  in  the  United  States  is  not 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation. 


To  have  things  clean  and  tidy  is  to  help  do  away 
with  the  fly  menace  this  year;  looking  at  it  the 
other  way  'round,  the  fly  nuisance  is  a  sign  of  un- 
tidiness and  filth. 
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THE  HORSE  AND  THE  WAR 

IF  YOU  have  a  knack  for  raising  horses  it  should 
be  brought  to  your  attention  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  country  has  there  been  a  more 
appropriate  time  for  embarking  in  the  business. 
The  demands  of  war  have  raised  prices  far  above 
normal.  Also  they  have  doomed  the  scrub  horse. 
A  horse  crop  is  just  as  necessary  and  just  as  profit- 
able as  a  grain  crop.  The  enormous  surplus  of 
horses  which  we  had  in  1914  has  been  brought 
down  to  a  normal  surplus.  War  has  kept  from 
this  country  the  breeding  animals  from  the  big 
horse  centers  of  Europe.  The  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  horse-buying  business  will 
deplete  the  supply  of  horses  unless  the  farmer 
sees  in  it  a  great  opportunity  to  do  his  own  raising 
of  animals  for  service  of  every  kind.  Breeding  of 
every  mare,  provided  it  is  done  to  good  sires,  not 
only  will  be  profitable  but  it  will  mean  raising  the 
standard  of  our  own  horses  of  every  class.  Why 
should  we  boast  that  our  horses  have  a  strain  of 
imported  blood  when  we  can  raise  equally  as  good 
animals  ourselves? 

A  STITCH  IN  TIME 

THEY  tell  the  story  of  a  farmer  whose  machin- 
ery always  was  in  smooth  running  order 
and  he  never  lost  valuable  time  because  of 
delays  incident  to  making  repairs  in  the  field.  "I 
always  aim  to  fix  everything  just  a  little  before  it 
needs  fixing.  Then  it  doesn't  need  it  at  all,"  was  his 
explanation. 

It  isn't  quite  time  to  have  that  mower  and  binder 
and  other  machinery  out  in  the  field,  but  it  is  time 
to  fix  it  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done.  After  the 
grain  is  ready  to  cut  is  a  poor  time  to  spend  get- 
ting the  binder  in  shape.  If  you  look  it  over  now 
and  find  that  new  parts  are  needed  you  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  get  them  from  the  dealer.  Inci- 
dentally, this  is  true  of  every  piece  of  machinery 
on  the  place.  Dealers  also  are  urging  prospective 
buyers  to  get  their  machinery  orders  in  early  if 
they  want  prompt  delivery. 


THE  CROP  OUTLOOK 

CROP  prospects  are  far  from  satisfactory, 
especially  in  the  Middle  Western  sections  of 
the  country.  With  only  a  small  winter  wheat 
crop  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  in  the  face  of  the 
Government  report  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
that  even  favorable  weather  will  produce  the  spring 
wheat,  corn  and  oats  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  her  Allies  this  year. 
Still  there  is  time  to  plant  some  varieties  of  corn. 
Waste  must  be  eliminated.  Every  precaution  to 
insure  the  keeping  of  foodstuffs  as  they  are  har- 
vested must  be  taken.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  so  few 
will  take  to  heart  the  recommendations  which  have 
been  made.  Read  the  crop  report,  then  do  all  you 
can  to  make  conditions  better. 

ADVERTISING  THE  FARM 

HAVE  you  ever  noticed  the  difference  between 
a  duck  and  a  hen?  The  duck  will  lay  an  egg 
any  old  place  and  never  say  a  word  about  it. 
The  hen  lays  an  egg  and  she  wants  every  one  to 
know  about  it.  She  advertises.  So  it  is  with  the 
farmer.  He  may  raise  the  best  of  everything,  but 
if  he  doesn't  tell  people  about  it  the  world  will 
never  know  the  difference.  The  farmer  who  is 
progressive  advertises.  It  doesn't  make  much  dif- 
ference how  he  does  it,  but.  if  he  adopts  the  same 
medium  that  do  those  who  want  to  reach  him  he 
will  know  that  he  has  chosen  well. 


Guineas  Valuable  to  Farm 

In  an  issue  of  The  Farming-  Business  recently 
P.  A.  S.  of  Iowa  asked  for  some  information  con- 
cerning guineas.  We  have  raised  them  for  many 
vears.  The  guinea  is  an  excellent  protector  against 
hawks,  crows,  and  other  enemies  of  the  poultry  yard. 
Long  before  these  enemies  reach  the  yard,  the  shrill 
penetrating  cry  o£  alarm  from  the  flock  will  speedily 
rout  them  and  send  them  away  in  headlong  haste. 
The  least  suspicious  noise,  at  night,  is  also  quickly 
noticed  and  any  animal  or  other  disturber  soon 
learns  that  it  means  discovery  to  go  into  the  yard 
where  guineas  are  kept.  The  only  great  objection 
which  may  be  raised  against  them  is  their  wild 
nature.  When  properly  raised,  however,  most  of 
this  wild  instinct  may  be  eliminated.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  buy  the  eggs,  when  beginning  with  a  flock, 
rather  than  to  buy  the  old  birds.  These  eggs 
should  bo  hatched  by  a  hen,  and  when  hatched  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  give  the  old  lady  a  few  chicks  to 
carry  along.  These  will  mind  her,  and  will  cause 
the  young,  wild  guineas  to  follow  their  example. 
It  takes  four  weeks  for  guinea  eggs  to  hatch.  The 
young  birds  are  very  active  and  as  they  grow  up 
will  destroy  many  insects  about  the  farm.  They 
should  be  fed  in  about  the  same  way  as  turkeys.  The 
guinea  hens  are  very  prolific  and  lay  during  the 
entire  summer,  taking  good  care  all  the  time  to 
carefully  hide  their  nests.  It  is  quite  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  find  them  by  the  peculiar  noise  made  and 
when  the  flock  has  been  watched  it  only  takes  a  few 
minutes  to  locate  the  nests.  In  the  summer  they 
like  to  roost  in  trees  near  the  house.  Their  flesh 
has  a  flavor  similar  to  game,  and  is  relished  as  a 
great  table  delicacy. — W.  E.  K.,  North  Carolina. 

TTHANKS  for  the  prompt  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  F.  A.  S.  If  others  answer  questions  of 
their  fellow  readers  as  promptly  we  soon  shall 
have  a  department  here  that  is  more  than  worth 
while. 

Planting  Late  Potatoes 

Will  some  one  tell  me  when  and  what  kind  of 
Irish  potatoes  to  plant  to  make  the  second  crop? — 
Mrs.  IS.  A.  J.,  Georgia, 

JF  THIS  is  a  home  garden  which  you  are  planning 
to  devote  to  potatoes  it  might  be  a  good  idea, 
living  where  you  do,  to  leave  the  potato  alone 
unless  you  are  an  experienced  gardener.  Seed  is 
so  very  high  that  planting  potatoes  on  a  small 
scale  might  not  be  profitable.  However,  if  you 
want  to  try  it  you  should  plant  late  enough,  say 
late  July  or  August,  so  that  the  crop  can  remain 
in  the  ground  until  cool  weather.  The  ground 
should  be  well  fertilized,  with  manure  if  it  is  avail- 
able or  commercial  fertilizer  if  not.  The  seed 
pieces  should  be  chosen  from  good  potatoes  and 
planted  not  less  than  four  inches  deep.  Two  cut- 
tings to  a  hill  will  be  about  right,  altho  one  big 
piece  is  ample.  If  you  have  seed  potatoes  left 
over  from  the  first  crop,  they  should  be  stored 
in  a  well-ventilated  shed  until  two  weeks  or  ten 
days  before  planting  time,  when  they  should  be 
spread  thinly  upon  the  ground  and  lightly  cov- 
ered with  straw  or  litter  to  protect  them  from  the 
sun.  Under  these  conditions  they  develop  "green" 
and  all  those  suitable  for  seed  will  develop  sprouts. 
As  soon  as  these  sprouts  have  developed  enough 
to  be  seen  they  are  ready  for  planting. 

Finds  Helps  in  Paper 

My  daughter,  Mildred,  takes  The  Farming  Business 
and  I  saw  in  it  a  request  for  a  recipe  for  making 
corn  pone,  which  I  am  sending  along.  1  am  not  a 
Southern  woman,  but  from  Wisconsin.  We  are  on 
a  homestead  proved  up  this  spring  and  we  find  lots 
of  helps  in  The  Farming  Business. — Mrs.  H.  M.  S., 
Oregon. 

"pHANKS  for  the  recipe,  which  is  the  same  as 
others  we  have  received.  It  is  surprising  to 
learn  how  many  people  knew  the  right  way  and 
yet  how  others  almost  in  the  same  community 
never  heard  of  corn  pone.  Mrs.  H.  M.  S.  and  her 
husband  have  acted  wisely  in  proving  up  a  home- 
stead of  their  own.  Isn't  it  odd  how  many  people 
would  rather  remain  in  a  stuffy  old  city  instead  of 
going  out  and  doing  as  these  people  have  done? 

Urges  Using  of  Popcorn 

Now,  when  it  seems  every  nerve  is  being  strained 
to  induce  the  people  to  plant  and  raise  more  to  eat, 
if  any  one  knows  of  anything  to  help  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  time  to  write  and  tell  it.  I  want  to  tell 
The  Farming  Business  readers  the  many  uses  of 
popcorn.  We  can  all  go  to  a  grocery  and  get  break- 
fast foods,  but  we  should  find  dinner  and  supper 
foodstuffs,  too.  Let  the  farmers  all  over  the  wheat 
belt,  after  the  wheat  is  cut,  plow  and  plant  some 
popcorn  and  also  some  cane.  That  will  produce 
more  and  save  the  feed  to  sell  and  will  help  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  living.  I  believe  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  up  this  raising  of  popcorn  thou- 


sands and  thousands  of  bushels  could  be  fed  to  the 
soldiers,  which  would  bo  a  big  help.  If  we  have  a 
fair  crop  I  will  have  five  or  six  barrels  of  popcorn 
for  the  family  to  eat  this  winter.  I  have  put  In 
ten  times  the  garden  heretofore. — K.  W.  D.,  Okla. 

"pilANKS  for  the  letter  and  the  recipes.  The  lat- 
ter will  appear  soon  in  the  department  "Like 
Mother  Used  to  Make,"  which  is  devoted  to  recipes 
sent  in  by  our  readers.  Perhaps  your  suggestion 
regarding  popcorn  will  find  a  ready  response  among 
our  other  readers. 

Wants  Help  With  Farm 

Is  there  any  way  a  farmer  can  obtain  help  with 
seed  or  cows?  My  husband  is  a  farmer  Just  starting 
in.  We  have  the  land  and  are  willing  to  give  labor 
and  we  are  spending  all  the  money  we  can  get  for 
seed  and  stock.  We  would  like  to  do  our  bit  toward 
raising  foodstuffs,  so  much  needed,  but  we  need  a 
little  help  to  start.  My  husband's  day  wages  don't 
go  very  far  now  with  the  cost  of  living  so  high. — 
Mrs.  H.  C,  New  York. 

should  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  a  loan 
for  the  purposes  which  you  mention.  You  are 
located  in  the  First  District  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  System.  Write  to  Secretary,  Federal  Land 
Bank,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and*  put  your  problem 
up  to  him.  You  might  also  write  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  make  the  same 
inquiry. 

Her  Experience  With  Guineas 

Here  Is  my  experience  with  guineas:  First  set 
the  eggs  under  a  motherly  old  chicken.  Just  before 
hatching  bathe  them  in  lukewarm  water.  When 
they  hatch  give  them  to  the  mother  hen  and  keep 
them  up  in  a  pen  of  some  kind  for  about  ten  days 
or  two  weeks.  Feed  them  on  eggs  and  bread  until 
about  four  weeks  old  and  give  them  epsom  salts  in 
their  drinking  water.  Never  'turn  them  out  until 
the  grass  is  dry,  as  it  will  do  them  harm  to  get  wet. 
After  that  give  them  any  kind  of  grass  seeds  or 
dry  dough.  I  generally  raise  every  one  I  turn  off. — 
Mrs.  N.  J.,  Kentucky. 

""pHIS  is  one  of  a  number  of  interesting  experi- 
ences which  our  readers  have  submitted  in  an- 
swer to  a  recent  request  for  information  made  in 
this  column.  The  reader  who  made  the  request 
should  feel  that  only  the  very  best  advice  Is  being 
given  and  be  willing  to  profit  by  it. 

Little  Girl  Wants  a  Calf 

My  mamma  read  in  your  paper  that  money  would 
be  given  or  loaned  to  boys  and  girls  wishing  to  raise 
a  calf,  so  she  is  writing  for  me  to  ask  you  about  it. 
I  would  like  to  raise  a  calf  to  keep.  My  papa  Is  not 
able  to  get  me  one  this  spring,  everything  is  so  high. 
He  said  I  might  have  milk  and  feed  for  it.  I  am  a 
little  girl  and  my  sister  and  I  are  going  to  raise 
some  chickens  this  year,  but  I  would  just  like  a  calf 
of  my  own.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
way  I  can  get  it? — Delsie  C,  New  York. 

IN  MANY  States  banks  and  the  State  together  have 
arranged  for  loaning  money  to  boys  and  girls 
for  the  purchase  of  calves.  This  may  be  the  case 
in  New  York.  Have  your  mamma  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  your  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Albany  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  get  the 
information.  Also  she  might  talk  to  the  banker 
in  your  nearest  town  about  it.  I  am  sure  that  if 
little  girls  wish  hard  enough  and  pray  hard  enough 
they  will  get  anything  they  want,  even  a  calf. 
Hope  that  you  will  have  good  luck  with  yours. 

More  About  Alfalfa  Flour 

In  The  Farming  Business  dated  May  19  I  saw  an 
article  which  referred  to  alfalfa  flour.  Is  this  flour 
made  of  the  alfalfa  hay  or  of  the  seeds?— J.  B.  V., 

Oregon. 

'"THE  Kansas  Agricultural  School  seems  to  be  the 
v  only  one  which  has  experimented  to  any  great 
extent  with  alfalfa  as  a  human  food.  Manufactur- 
ers of  alfalfa  flour  submitted  to  it  samples  of  a 
blended  flour,  tea  and  coffee,  made  from  alfalfa, 
together  with  manufactured  crackers,  cookies  and 
candy.  The  crackers  and  cookies  were  palatable, 
but  the  candy  had  too  pronounced  an  alfalfa  taste. 
The  flour  was  made  from  alfalfa  leaf,  prepared 
by  a  patent  method,  and  mixed  with  wheat  flour 
for  better  results.  This  flour  was  not  analyzed, 
but  made  doughnuts,  cakes,  muffins,  biscuits 
and  griddle  cakes  which  were  pronounced  good. 
The  manufacturers  do  not  claim  that  alfalfa  flour 
can  be  substituted  for  wheat  flour  in  bread-making. 
The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  give 
you  further  information.  It  is  located  at  Topeka, 
Kan. 
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Wheat,  Corn  and  Oat  Prices  Higher 


Grain 

QEXERAL  conditions  governing  the 
wheat  trade  have  not  materially 
changed,  but  there  has  been  a  big 
recovery  in  prices.  July  has  ad- 
vanced 29c,  while  the  September  is 
11c  higher.  With  the  recent  selling 
out  of  long  wheat  the  market  is  not 
only  pretty  well  liquidated,  but  there 
is  little  alternative  for  the  short  sell- 
ers, who  were  so  aggressive  for  a 
time,  but  fb  bid  up  prices  when  they 
wanted  to  cover. 

The  foreign  situation  is  regarded 
as  a  little  more  optimistic,  due  to  the 
increasing  world's  shipments,  and  the 
smaller  losses  from  submarines. 
World's  shipments  will  be  the  largest 
in  some  time,  with  a  bigger  quota 
from  this  country  and  Canada.  Con- 
sumption abroad  is  being  cut  down 
materially,  and  there  is  a  greater  use 
of  corn  flour  reported. 

Compared    to    other    years,   the ' 
wheat  crop  this  season  is  not  partic- 
ularly small,  while  judging  from  the 
primary  receipts  there   is  nowhere 
any  actual  scarcity  in  this  country. 

There  is  little  new  export  buying 
and  foreign  agents  are  not  bidding  up 
prices.  Some  business  is  being  done 
at  a  flat  price,  and  premiums  are 
well  maintained.  Country  offerings 
are  fair  in  view  of  general  condi- 
tions, and  the  receipts  at  all  points 
appear  ample  for  immediate  needs. 
Cutting  of  wheat  already  is  well  un- 
der way  in  northern  Texas,  and  har- 
vesting will  progress  northward  rap- 
idly from  this  time.  In  Kansas  there 
will  be  little  cutting  before  July,  as 
the"  crop  is  undoubtedly  late,  which 
will  be  a  good  feature,  as  it  will  per- 
mit of  improvement  in  the  general 
outlook. 


*|*HE  crop  conditions  have  been  fa- 
vorable as  a  rule  both  in  the  win- 
ter wheat  sections  and  in  the  North- 
west. In  the  latter  section  there 
have  been  good  rains,  and  while  it  has 
been  too  cool  for  rapid  growth,  and 
there  have  been  frosts  in  the  north- 
ern sections,  the  soil  conditions  now 
are  good,  with  ample  moisture  for 
the  time  being. 

The  Government  and  State  reports 
have  not  shown  much,  if  any,  im- 
provement in  the  winter  wheat  out- 
look, but  private  reports  are  more 
encouraging,  and  final  estimates  of 
the  winter  wheat  crop  may  yet  be 
raised  materially. 

JN  CANADA  there  has  been  quite  a 
few  complaints  both  in  regard  to 
unusually  cold  weather  and  to  the 

dry  weather.  More  rain  is  needed, 
and  there  is  a  poor  outlook  in  some 
sections.  Much  of  the  wheat  was 
seeded  late  and  needs  good  weather 
to  bring  it  to  maturity.  Supplies  back 
in  Canada  still  are  large,  and  Winni- 
peg receipts  Bhow  little  diminution. 
Considerable  Canadian  wheat  still  is 
coming  into  this  country,  but  it  is 
mainly  of  low  grade  stuff.  Argentine 
wheat  exports  have  been  limited  to 
the  amounts  already  contracted  for 
by  the  Allied  governments. 

*pHERE  has  been  a  big  trade  In 
corn,  with  shorts  bidding  up 
prices  after  the  bulls  had  taken  up 
the  slack  in  the  pits  by  heavy  pur- 
chases at  comparatively  low  prices. 
Big  gains  have  been  established  in 
all  months,  with  the  September  gain- 
ing on  the  July  and  the  December  on 
the  September,  discounts  being  re- 
garded as  too  low.  Maximum  prices 
of  $1.65  for  all  months  have  been  es- 
tablished, but  this  has  not  checked 
the  buying  demand  in  the  least,  and 
there  has  been  steady  absorption 
futures,  the  buying  being  based  main- 
ly on  the  small  stocks  and  the  fact 
that  deliveries  under  present  condi- 
tions are  practically  impossible.  Cash 
prices  are  at  big  premiums  over  the 
July,  while  the  country  movement  is 
not  coming  up  to  expectations.  The 
foreign  demand  is  expected  to  be  good 
thruout  the  season. 


QATS  have  been  stronger  in  sympa- 
thy with  corn.  The  short  interest 
has  been  large,  and  when  the  bears 
tried  to  cover  offerings  were  found 
to  be  light.  The  crop  outlook  is  good, 
with  a  yield  of  1,281,000,000  bushels 


indicated.  If  the  condition  is  main- 
tained until  harvest  the  final  crop  is 
likely  to  be  the  largest  on  record, 
while  there  is  so  far  no  scarcity  ap- 
parent in  old  oats.  Current  receipts 
are  of  fair  volume. 


Livestock 

^LOSING  prices  of  the  week  made 
hogs  45@50c  lower  than  the  pre- 
vious week,  while  sheep  were  off 
25@40c  lower.  The  average  price  of 
all  hogs  in  Chicago,  however,  was 
$15.65,  or  the  same  as  the  previous 
week.  Receipts  for  the  week  aggre- 
gated around  125,000  head,  showing 
an  increase  of  26,000,  while  ship- 
ments were  only  10,500,  a  decrease  of 
5,000 

1"HE  beef  steer  market  finished  the 
week  on  a  slump,  but  values  still 
showed  a  gain  of  10@15c  over  the 
previous  week's  closing  level  for 
good  to  choice  heavy  beeves.  The 
less  desirable  grades  were  un- 
changed. Top  steers  this  week  sold 
at  $13.75,  while  the  bulk  of  the  good 
killers  made  $10.90@13.15.  Cows 
and  heifers  closed  10@15c  higher 
than  a  week  ago,  while  bulls  showed 
a  loss  of  50@65c,  and  calves  were 
about  unchanged.  Cattle  at  seven 
Western  markets  for  the  week,  160,- 
800,  against  172,700  the  preceding 
week,  145,700  a  year  ago,  and  111,000 
two  years  ago.  Total  for  1917  to 
date,  3,718,000,  against  3,137,000  the 
same  period  in  1916. 

'J'HE  sheep  and  lamb  market  at  Chi- 
cago ran  into  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  "bear"  campaigns  ever 
experienced,  and  final  quotations 
showed  buyers  to  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  extent  of  cuts  of 
$2.50@2.75  a  hundred  pounds  in  the 
price  of  sheep  and  yearlings,  and  of 
60c@$l  in  the  cost  of  lambs.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  showed  an  in- 
crease of  barely  2,000  head,  but  the 
demand  from  all  quarters  was  great- 
ly curtailed  and  little  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  hammering  values. 
The  market  closed  steady  at  the  full 
decline. 

From  Pits  and  Fields 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  reports  that  in  some 
instances  Nebraska  farmers  are  re- 
thrashing  old  wheat  straw  stacks  and 
in  some  cases  from  old  straw  stacks 
two  and  three  years  old  from  100  to 
200  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  ob- 
tained, most  of  which  has  been  of 
good  quality. 
,  *    *  * 

A  few  of  the  oat  traders  regarded 
the  showing  of  the  Government  crop 
report  as  discounted  by  the  present 
level  of  values,  as  there  has  been 
liberal  selling  for  several  days.  Oth- 
ers took  it  as  bearish  and  advocate 
sales  on  sharp  advances  from  the 
present  level. 

*  *  * 

With  restrictions  on  trading  in 
wheat  bullish  crop  reports  are  not 
taken  as  enthusiastically  as  when  an 
open  market  existed  and  trading  was 
unrestricted.  Operators,  however,  did 
not  fail  to  comment  upon  the  strong 
crop  situation,  particularly  as  ex- 
tra efforts  have  been  made  for  a  large 
crop. 

*  *  * 

Bullish  sentiment  is  becoming 
more  pronounced  in  December  corn, 
despite  the  sensationally  high  price, 
as  it  represents  the  new  crop.  While 
the  acreage  is  very  large,  all  reports 
say  that  season  is  unusually  late,  and 
a  crop  that  starts  late  is  unusually 
subject  to  weather  scares,  as  it  will 
come  into  tassel  at  a  period  when  dry 
and  hot  weather  may  reasonably  be 
expected. 

A  winter  wheat  crop  of  55,000.000 
bushels  in  Kansas  is  shown  by  the 
Modern  Miller'  s  report,  compared 
with  a  May  prospect  of  42,000.000 
bushels.  Oklahoma  crop,  28,000.000 
bushels,  against  32,000,000  bushels  in 
May;  Texas  16,000,000  bushels,  May 
13  000,000  bushels;  Indiana  25,000,000 
bushels.  May  23,000,000  bushels;  Ohio 
28,000,000  bushels,  May  29,000,000 
bushels.  Harvesting  will  average 
two  weeks  late.  Quality  promises  to 
be  good. 


Back  of~ 
The  Ad  ? 


THE  AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  started 
jDusiness  in  1894.  Hand  separators  were  just  beginning  to.  come 
into  use  then  and  it  seemed,  looking  into  the  future,  that  the  time 
was  coming  when  a  hand  cream  separator  would  be  a  necessary  fix- 
ture in  every  dairy.  So  Thomas  Collins,  now  president  of  the  com- 
pany; Louis  Hartmann,  now  vice-president,  and  E.  C.  Burdick,  now 
secretary  and  treasurer,  pooled  their  experience  and  slender  purses 
and  with  the  financial  assistance  of  friends  rented  a  little  frame  shop 
illustrated  at  the  top  of  this  article,  purchased  a  lathe  and  drill  press, 
and  started  the  American  Separator  Company. 

Both  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Hartmann  had  learned  their  trades  in 
Europe,  one  as  a  machinist  and  the  other  as  a  mechanical  draftsman 
in  a  power  separator  factory.  They  had  been  designing  and  building 
separators  for  more  than  seven  years  previously  and  were,  doubtless, 
two  of  the  most  competent  cream  separator  builders  in  this  country. 
Their  old  employers,  seeing  in  their  humble  beginning  possible  future 
competition,  thought  to  put  them  out  of  business,  as  one  would  snuff 
out  a  candle,  by  shutting  off  the  supply  of  forged  steel  bowl  shells; 
for  all  separator  bowls  were  forged  in  Europe  in  those  days  and  con- 
trolled by  one  concern.  But  the  founders  of  the  business  could  not 
stop.  All  of  their  money  and  that  of  their  friends  was  tied  up  in  the 
little  enterprise,  so  they  laboriously  cut  their  bowls  from  solid  blocks 
of  steel  until  finally,  after  almost  a  year,  they  persuaded  an  American 
maker  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  forge  the  bowl  shells  for  them.  While 
this  was  not  so  very  long  ago,  today  America  leads  the  world  in  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  hand  cream  separators. 

During  the  lean  years  from  1894  to  1898,  when  nearly  all  busi- 
ness was  stagnant,  they  prospered  and  grew  stronger,  building  only 
hand  separators  at  a  time  when  all  other  separator  makers  were 
giving  nearly  their  entire  energy  to  producing  power  machines  for 
creamery  use.  The  first  machines  which  they  sold  in  their  own 
neighborhood  sold  others  for  them  and  the  business  spread  in  a 
widening  circle.  It  grew  during  those  years  of  depression  and  has 
continued  to  grow  steadily  ever  since.  No  better  testimonial  is  asked 
today  than  will  be  given  by  the  customers  who  have  used  and  are 
now  using  the  first  machines  with  the  bowls  turned  from  solid  steel. 
Time  has  proven  their  worth.  Thru  years  of  good  times  and  hard 
times  faith  has  been  kept  with  customers.  The  first  separators  ful- 
filled their  purpose  so  well  that  many  of  them  are  still  in  daily  use. 
Every  separator  that  has  since  been  built  has  had  behind  it  the  idea 
of  honestly  satisfying  the  purchaser. 

Today  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  American  Separator 
Company — building  for  the  future,  striving  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  reputation  of  the  American  Separator,  built  up  by  so  many  years 
of  patient  work  and  effort,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  when  the 
founders  must  lay  down  the  cares  of  business  life  they  can  turn  over 
to  their  sons  a  business  built  upon  the  confidence  of  thousands  of 
satisfied  customers  and  an  untarnished  name.  The  illustration  below 
shows  the  plant  at  the  present  time. 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Cow  Tail  Holder        To  Repair  Auto  Spring      Poultry  Water  Can 


DOSSY'S  tail  won't  be  switching 
into  your  face,  or  dabbling  in  the 
milk,  or  doing  any  of  a  hundred 
things  a  respectable  cow's  tail  was 
not  intended  to   do,  if  you  fasten 


down  that  tail  with  one  of  these  pat- 
ent holders.  The  holder  is  made  of  a 
single  length  of  wire,  one  end  of 
which  is  bent  to  engage  the  tail  at 
the  root  of  the  wisp  and  hold  it  out 
of  the  way.  This  ought  to  work  all 
right  if  Bossy  is  a  gentle  family  cow, 
but  we  would  like  to  see  the  inventor 
try  to  hook  it  onto  the  leg  and  tail 
of  some  of  the  cows  we  have  known. 

Belt  Fastener 

THE  belt  to  which  this  invention 
applies  is  not  the  belt  that  goes 
around  your  waist  to  hold  up  the 
trousers.  It  is  the  belt  on  your  ma- 
chinery, the  belt  that  can  do  you  a 
great  amount  of  good  if  it  stays  to- 
gether, and  that  causes  you  loss  of 
time  and  money  and  temper  if  it 
breaks.  But  this  little  thing  repairs 
it  in  jig  time  and  your  machine  is 
going   again.     It    consists   of  two 
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plates  connected  by  a  locking  pin. 
The  plates  are  fastened  to  each  of 
the  broken  ends  of  the  belt  by  means 
of  screws.  But  what's  the  use  of  de- 
scribing further?  Take  a  look  at  the 
picture  and  you'll  know  for  yourself. 

Separator  Washer 

QNE  of  the  cream  separator  manu- 
facturing companies  has  added 
to  its  list  of  handy  things  a  washing 
machine  which  will  in  a  few  min- 
utes clean  the  separator  bowl.  You 
stick  the  washer  into  the  separator 
after  you  are  thru  with  it,  turn  a 
crank  and  quickly  find  the  bowl  is 
clean.    It  is  much  simpler  and  easier 


than  the  old  hand  and  rag  or  brush 
method  and  is  a  boon  when  you  are 
all  tired  out  and  face  the  prospect  of 
having  to  clean  out  the  separator  or 
risk  disease  by  letting  it  go  dirty 
until  tomorrow. 


YOU  were  jogging  along  across  the 
country  in  your  auto  and  all  of  a 
sudden  it  hit  a  dip  in  the  road. 
Crack,  the  spring  is  broken.  You 
are  miles  from  a  garage  or  repair 
shop.  That  has  been  the  experience 
of  thousands.  It  is  unnecessary  now. 
A  little  device  has  been  invented 
which  will  send  you  on  your  way 
again  a  few  minutes  later.  You 
merely  jack  up  the  springs  to  where 
they  were  before  the  break,  clamp 
the  device  on  over  the  break  and 
there  you  are.  Of  course  this  won't 
last  until  the  car  is  worn  out,  but 
it  will  hold  for  a  good  many  miles 
and  you  can  get  home  just  like  you 
had  planned. 

Lock  Whip  Socket 

YOUR  whip  will  stay  in  the  socket 
where  it  belongs  on  the  buggy 
and  not  be  spilling  out  in  the  road 
and  making  you  retrieve  it  if  your 
vehicle  is  equipped  with  one  of  these 
patented  lock  sockets.  A  pair  of  lock- 
ing fingers  inside  the  tube  clamp  down 


upon  the  butt  of  the  whip,  and  if 
your  whip  disappears  from  the 
socket  you  can  just  bet  that  some  one 
has  made  away  with  it.  Also,  in 
case  the  old  nag  threatens  to  balk 
the  releasing  device  operates  so  eas- 
ily that  you  can  get  the  whip  out  in 
plenty  of  time  to  interest  the  animal 
before  the  balking  idea  settles  firmly 
in  his  head. 

Makes  Auto  a  Tractor 

YOU  have  an  automobile  and  you 
need  a  tractor  and  can't  afford  it. 
The  auto  itself  won't  grip  the  ground 
with  sufficient  force  to  let  the  engine 
pull  the  load  you  have  hooked  on  be- 


hind. Or  you  are  stuck  in  the  mud 
or  soft  ground,  or  expect  to  be  before 
you  be  on  your  way.  What  do  you 
do?  Simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
Grab  a  couple  of  the  inventions  of  an 
Illinois  man,  fasten  them  onto  your 
front  wheels,  climb  back  into  the 
seat,  turn  on  the  power  and  go  ahead. 
Dario  Resta,  Barney  Oldfield  and 
other  speed  kings  probably  would 
balk  at  driving  a  car  with  this 
tractor  attachment  because  the  best 
speed  it  can  do  is  about  that  of  a 
walking  horse,  but  for  the  farmer 
who  makes  his  car  serve  him  in 
many  ways  besides  as  a  pleasure  ve- 
hicle this  is  a  practical  invention. 

Diamond  Discovery 

CEVEHAL  months  ago  a  discovery 
of  diamonds  was  reported  near 
Aliwal  North,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Cape  Province,  South  Africa. 
Several  valuable  gems  have  been 
found.  The  diamond-hearing  area 
was  thrown  open  as  a  public  digging 
on  February  19.  There  were  about 
1,000  claims,  and  several  thousand 
licensed  diggers  were  after  them. 


JT  IS  not  good  for  the  fowls  to  get 
their  wattles  wet  in  drinking.  It 
is  good  for  them  to  have  nice  clear 
water  when  they  are  thirsty.  To  set 
water  out  in  the  open  pan  is  bad  for 


the  poultry.  Here  is  a  drinking 
fountain  that  seems  to  answer  the 
purpose  from  all  angles.  A  trough 
surrounding  the  casing  in  which  the 
water  is  kept  has  convolutiqns  de- 
signed to  keep  the  fowl's  wattles 
from  touching  the  water.  If  pro- 
viding water  for  the  hens  has  been  a 
problem  to  you,  perhaps  you  will 
find  the  solution  here. 

Worms  and  Soil 

THE  part  performed  by  worms  in 
rendering  the  earth  fertile  is  not 
generally  understood.  Darwin  es- 
timated that  worms,  by  swallowing 
earth  for  the  sake  of  the  vegetable 
matter  it  contains,  and  afterwards 
expelling  it,  bring  to  the  surface  as 
much  as  ten  tons  of  earth  per  an- 
num on  an  acre.  Worms  are  great 
promoters  of  vegetation  by  "boring, 
perforating  and  loosening  the  soil, 
and  rendering  it  pervious  to  rains 
and  the  fibers  of  plants  by  drawing 
straws  and  stalks  of  leaves  and 
twigs  into  it,  and,  most  of  all,  by 
throwing  up  such  infinite  numbers 
of  lumps  of  earth  called  wormcasts, 
which  foFm  a  fine  manure  for  grain 
and  grass.  The  earth  without 
worms  would  soon  become  cold, 
hard,  void  of  fermentation  and  con- 
sequently sterile.  This  has  occurred 
in  many  cases  where  the  worms 
have  been  either  accidentally  or  in- 
tentionally destroyed,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  thus  lost  has  only 
been  restored  when  the  worms  had 
again  collected  and  resumed  their 
fertilizing  work. 

Clover  Harvester 

THIS  clover-seed  harvester  works 
partly  on  the  principle  of  a  vac- 
uum cleaner.  An  engine  drives  a 
powerful  rotary  air  fan  to  produce 
a  blowing  and  a  suction  blast  of  air. 
The  "blowing"  blast  is  driven  under 
the  clover  as  the  machine  is  driven 
across  the  field  to  lift  up  any  tangled 
and  "down"  clover   so   the  cutting 


mechanism  can  get  at  it.  A  cutter  is 
provided  to  clip  off  the  heads  of  the 
clover  plants.  Then  the  suction  cur- 
rent of  air  seizes  the  clipped  heads 
of  clover  and  carries  them  up  into  a 
receptacle  of  some  kind  or  other  pro- 
vided on  the  body  of  the  harvester. 
Thus  only  the  heads  of  the  clover 
are  clipped  off  to  secure  the  seed  con- 
tained in  them,  the  rest  of  the  plant 
being  left  to  be  cut  as  hay  or  used  in 
any  other  way  desired. 


The  cars  on  a  small  railroad  in 
Chile,  where  the  winds  are  depend- 
able, are  equipped  with  sails  for  pro- 
pulsion. 


Fooling  the  Plants 

J7LECTROCULTURE    may  extend 
the  growing  day  for  plant  life  to 
full  twenty-four  hours. 

Whether  it  does  or  not,  depends  on 
experiments  now  being  conducted. 

Electricity,  as  indicated  in  the 
name  of  the  new  farming  system,  is 
the  agent  whereby  these  wonderful 
results  are  to  be  accomplished.  It 
is  to  furnish  sun  when  clouds  or 
night  interferes  with  the  agency  for 
light;  heat  during  the  colder  seasons 
and  is  even  counted  on  to  coax  the 
raindrops  from  the  clouds. 

The  range  of  experimental  work  in 
electroculture  has  extended  all  the 
way  from  greenhouse  work  and  early 
forcing  of  choice  marketable  vege- 
tables to  grain  and  sugar  beets,  on 
ten  to  eighty  acre  plats,  and  in  con- 
nection with  irrigation. 
•  As  a  running  summary  of  results 
of  experimental  electroculture  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  the  following: 


This  Is  One  of  the  Electroculture  Machines  Bij  i 


Beets,  33  per  cent  increased  yield, 
and  14  per  cent  more  sugar  yielded; 
carrots,  50  per  cent;  cucumbers,  17 
per  cent;  strawberries,  five  year 
plants,  36  per  cent,  and  one  year 
plants,  80  per  cent  increased  yield. 
In  general,  the  least  increase  of 
yield,  for  all  crops,  under  favorable 
conditions  should  be  about  4  per 
cent;  and  for  certain  crops  it  may 
reach  an  increased  yield  of  as  much 
as  100  per  cent.  A  careful  analysis 
of  the  costs  incurred  shows  that  the 
increased  yields  should  be  about  15 
per  cent,  to  make  electroculture  pay. 
Besides  the  increased  yields,  the  ef- 
fect of  electrical  stimulation  is  mark- 
edly apparent  in  the  improvement  in 
quality,  and  in  shortening  the  period 
of  growth,  in  which  sometimes  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  is  general. 


One  pair  of  potato  beetles  may  have 
60,000,000  descendants  in  one  season. 
The  pheasant  is  a  great  enemy  of 
the  potato  beetle,  and  will  go  out 
into  the  fields  and  consume  a  pro- 
digious number  of  them. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


New  Potato  Sorter 

A  NEW  potato  sorter  is  built  en- 
tirely of  steel  and  iron.  The 
grading  device  consists  of  a  series 
of  six  pressed  steel  rollers,  three 
inches  in  diameter  on  the  upper  half 
and  two  and  five-eighths  inches  at 
the  lower  half,  so  arranged  with  an 
adjusting  screw  at  the  lower  end 
that  instant  adjusting  is  permitted 
for  large  or  small  potatoes.  These 
rollers  turn  in  opposite  direction  of 
one  another  at  a  decline,  making  it 
possible  to  handle  any  fruit  or  vege- 
table without  bruising,  and  at  the 
same  time  sort  in  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent grades.  This  arrangement 
makes  it  possible  for  the  tubers  to 
roll  down  in  a  smooth  and  turning 
position  so  that  each  will  be  in  plain 
view  of  the  operator  several  times 
while  passing  over  the  rollers,  and 
in  that  way  he  will  be  able  to  pick 
out  the  defective  ones,  a  very  impor- 
tant   feature    on    a    potato  sorter. 


%  l»*d  to  Force  the  Growth  of  I'lantn 

The  capacity  of  this  machine  per- 
mits three  men  to  work  continuously. 
One  man  shovels  the  potatoes  into 
the  main  hopper;  one  turns  the  wheel 
that  keeps  the  rollers  in  motion,  and 
at  the  same  time  looks  for  the  de- 
fective potatoes  as  they  pass  over  and 
throws  them  out;  the  third  stands  at 
the  rear  and  changes  the  sacks  or 
baskets  as  the  occasion  may  be.  The 
sacking  attachment  is  so  arranged 
that  the  sack  or  basket  can  be  filled 
from  one  side  or  the  other  by  means 
of  swinging  guides  which  guide  the 
tubers  to  either  side  that  the  oper- 
ator desires.  This  sorter  will  grade 
potatoes  satisfactorily,  for  the  en- 
tire operation  is  in  plain  view  of  the 
operator,  and  he  can  oversee  and 
remove  potatoes  readily  without 
stopping  the  machine.  The  power 
transmission  affords  light  running, 
for  all  joints,  seventeen  in  number, 
are  fitted  with  ball  bearings,  thereby 
making  it  easy  work  for  the  man 
who  furnishes  the  power. 


Sweet  clover  on  worn-out  land  or 
run-down  pasture  may  surprise  you. 

I  n  <  w  •  ■■  —  and  Olaooveriea,  Write  The 
|  the  Oate  of  the  f*»ae  In  Which  It  tpprnred 


Gate  Latch 

JTAILURE  to  keep  the  gate  latched 
has  caused  many  a  farmwife  a 
carefully  planted  and  even  more 
carefully  tended  garden  patch,  or  has 
cost  some  farmer  considerable  money 


in  damage  done  by  prowling  stock. 
Many  gate  latches  have  been  invented 
and  many  of  them  work.  But  there 
always  is  some  fellow  who  comes 
along  and  makes  another  just  a  little 
bit  better.  The  picture  shows  the 
latest  of  these  inventions.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  link  fastened  to  a 
post  in  such  position  that  it  always 
returns  automatically  to  a  horizon- 
tal position  and  holds  the  gate 
latched  there. 

Heat  Insulating 

CTUDY  of  the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation of  the  heat-insulating  ef- 
ficiency of  various  materials  has 
been  made  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  and  certain  pre- 
liminary conclusions  have  been 
stated.  In  general,  it  appears  that 
gypsum  shows  a  greater  efficiency  as 
a  fire-insulating  material.  Concrete 
and  clay  vary  somewhat,  depending 
upon  their  porosity.  The  denser 
clays  conduct  the  heat  a  little  more 
rapidly  than  concrete.  The  more  por- 
ous clays,  however,  conduct  heat 
somewhat  less  rapidly  than  the  con- 
crete. The  effect  of  the  aggregates 
on  the  concrete  is  not  very  marked 
in  changing  the  relative  conductivity. 
There  is  little  difference  in  this  re- 
spect between  gravel,  trap  rock,  slag 
and  soft-coal  cinder  aggregate. 
Limestone  concretes,  however,  seem 
to  stand  out  as  giving  a  much  lower 
conductivity.  There  was  found  to 
be  but  little  difference  between  the 
behavior  of  the  gypsum  specimens 
furnished  by  different  manufactur- 
ers. The  dense  high-plaster  mix- 
tures give  much  better  results  than 
the  porous  low-plaster  mixtures. 

Hair-bobbing  Device 

|^ITTLE  sister's  hair  needs  bobbing, 
and  it's  a  long,  long  way  to  town 
or  you  haven't  time  to  take  her.  Still 
you  don't  want  her  to  look  like  a 
shaggy  wolf.  The  answer — cut  her 
hair  in  the  most  approved  bobbed 
style  yourself.  You  remember  in  the 
old  days  it  was  the  custom  to  put  a 


bowl  over  the  hairy  one's  head  and 
trim  around  the  edges.  It  wasn't  an 
artistic  job,  but  it  got  the  hair  off 
in  something  -like  a  decent  manner. 
With  this  curved  comb  device  you 
know  just  where  to  snip  away  with 
the  shears,  and  when  you  are  done  it 
looks  like  the  work  of  a  real  barber. 


Crane  for  Wagon 

QNE  farmer  has  solved  the  problem 
of  loading  grain  shocks  or  other 
things  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  han- 
dle by  installing  a  srilall  homemade 
crane  on  his  wagon,  attaching  it  to 
the  rear  by  supports  which  also  may 
be  used  to  hold  the  load  in  place.  A 
pulley  on  the  end  of  the  crane  and 
another  near  the  bottom  permit  the 
hauling  up  of  loads  heavier  than  can 
be  lifted. 

New  Meat  Curing  Idea 

^OW  here  is  an  idea  in  which  Mrs. 

Farmer  should  be  interested.  It 
is  a  process  for  the  curing  of  meat 
by  inclosing  it  in  a  stockinet  to 
make  it  keep  its  form  while  the  treat- 
ment and  curing  are  going  on.  Then 
the  meat  is  retained  in  the  stockinet 
and  shipped  away  or  hung  up  until 
the  family  is  ready  to  serve  it  for 
dinner.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  in- 
terested in  this  cleanly  method  and 
^decide  to  try  it  out,  a  slice  of  the  fin- 
ished product  would  be  greatly  ap- 


preciated. No  one  but  a  farmer  who 
can  raise  his  own  meat  animals  is  in 
a  position  to  do  any  experimenting. 
The  rest  of  us  haven't  the  money. 

Bed  Spring  Hanger 

J-JA,  HERE  is  where  we  get  revenge 
on  that  old  enemy,  the  bed  slat. 
True,  lots  of  people  nowadays  don't 
know  what  a  bed  slat  looks  like  and 
probably  would  mistake  it  for  a  club, 
but  for  those  who  still  depend  upon 
the  unreliable  slat  here  is  a  bed- 
spring  hanger  that  will  do  the  work. 
No  chance  of  being  awakened  from 
pleasant  dreams  to  find  yourself 
dumped  on  the  floor.  These  hangers 
fasten  on  to  the  side  of  the  bed  by 


means  of  hooks  and  swing  on  a  pivot 
into  an  upward  position  which  they 
maintain  rigidly. 

Some  Grafting 

J7LEVEN  fully  matured  tomatoes 
and  as  many  life-sized  potatoes 
grown  on  a  single  plant  in  the  vege- 
table gardens  c2  a  State  College  are 
said  to  mark  the  advent  of  the  new- 
est freak  in  the  vegetable  world.  We 
should  think  it  would.  This  is  surely 
a  correct  illustration  of  playing  both 
ends  against  the  middle.  It  is  com- 
parable to  the  old  alleged  Populist 
idea  of  crossing  the  hog  and  the  cen- 
tipede, and  raising  a  hundred  hams 
on  each  animal. 

A  potato  was  planted  and  on  the 
stalk  produced  there  was  grafted  a 
young  tomato  shoot.  The  union  was 
protected  with  wax  and  bound  with 
raffia,  exactly  as  is  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary grafting  of  fruit  trees.  A  lux- 
uriant growth  of  vine  resulted.  On 
the  vine  there  were  many  tomato 
blossoms,  and  these  developed  into 
normal  tomatoes.  Under  ground,  at 
the  same  time,  the  potatoes  thrived 
as  if  they  were  growing  under  the 
stimulus  of  their  own  top. 


Line  Holder 

THE  question  of  holding  up  the  line 
of  Monday's  washing  and  not 
have  it  sag  because  of  the  weight  of 
wet  clothing  is  one  which  has  been 
responsible    for    the    temper  and 


nerves  of  many  a  good  housewife 
who  has  found  it  necessary  to  do  the 
washing  all  over  because  the  line 
just  wouldn't  stay  tight.  The  same 
goes  for  a  lot  of  other  things  when 
stretching  the  line  and  holding  it 
just  where  you  want  it  is  essential. 
Here  is  the  very  thing  to  do  it  with. 
Not  only  does  the  line  stay  where 
you  put  it,  but  it  can  be  drawn 
tighter  and  held  there  with  little 
more  than  a  twist  of  the  wrist.  Re- 
sult— joy  for  mother  and  for  father 
and  the  boys  who  have  found  stretch- 
ing lines  over  and  over  a  nuisance. 
Now  mother  can  do  it  just  as  easily 
as  the  menfolks. 


Clod  Crusher 

THIS  is  a  machine,  a  simple  one  at 
that,  that  will    perform  double 
duty  for  the  farmer.    Not  only  does 
it  crush  the  clods,  a   purpose  for 


which  it  originally  was  invented,  but 
the  inventor  has  attached  a  scrub- 
cutting  device,  so  that  the  two  opera- 
tions are  simultaneous.  Also  the  rear 
half  of  the  cutter  can  be  folded  up 
and  latched  on  top  of  the  crusher  so 
that  only  the  latter  is  working  where 
there  is  no  scrub  to  be  cut.  The  cut- 
ting operation  is  performed  by  a  num- 
ber of  scraper  knives  attached  to  the 
sides  and  rear  of  the  framework  so 
that  no  naughty  scrub  escapes. 


New  Hay  Knife 

J-JERE  is  an  improvement  on  the 
old-style  hay  knife  and  one  that 
is  easily  operated.  It  has  a  series 
of  cutting  blades  which  move  up  and 
down  toward    the    stock,  which  is 


>/'// 


Win1 


Soy  bean  flour  can  be  used  suc- 
cessfully in  making  muffins,  bread 
and  biscuits  muob  in  the  same  way 
as  cornmeal  is  used. 


Spinach  has  been  termed  the 
"broom  of  the  stomach"  by  a  French 
physician  because  it  thoroly  cleanses 
that  organ. 


firmly  grasped  in  both  hands  and 
rapidly  cuts  its  way  into  the  stack  in 
the  desired  direction.  The  device  is 
operated  by  rocking  the  handles  so 
as  to  move  the  blades. 
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A  CHILD  CAN  RUN  ITOl 

Price$1250  / 


Boils,  Washes  and  Sterilize*  the 

Clothes  all  at  the  same  time. 
Can  be  run  by  a  child.  A  slow, 
gentle  half  turn  of  the  cylinder 
is  plenty. 

Live  Steam  does  all  the  hard  work,  au- 
tomati  cally  cleansing  the  clothes  without 
injuring  them.  Steaming  hot  water  is 
rained,  down  through  the  garments.  No 
rubbing,  pounding  or  labor.  No  chem- 
icals—only ordinary  soap  is  used. 

No  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order. 
Nothing  to  catch  or  tear  the  clothes.  Dirtiest 
garments  washed  perfectly  in  10  to  20  minutes. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today 
Ask,  also,  about  our  Wicklcss, 
Blue  Flame  Oil  Gas  Stove. 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO. 
Dept.  B.  Quincy,  III. 


40% 
urThres 

3500  Mile  Guarantee' 

Manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  Tires  sell  us  their 
surplus  stock  or  over- 
production for  spot  cash. 

These  Tires,  actually 
firsts,  are  sold  as  blem- 
ished, at  a  REDUCTION 
OF  40%.  Ounrsnteed 
Slzs  Plain  N-SHd  Tubes 
28x3  $7.60  $8.25  $2.35 
30x3       7.70  8.60 


32x3        9  25  9.95 

30X3H     9.95  11.10 

31x3^    10.55  11.60 

32x3k    11.50  12.95 

34x3^    12.15  13.35 

31x4       14.75  16.60 

15.05  16.85 

15.75  17.20 

16.10  17.55 

17.00  18.60 

17.20  18.65 

34x4k;    21.65  23.65 

35X4H    22.70  24.70 

36x4l.    23.05  25.15 

37X4H    23.95  26.10 

35x5       24.90  27.25 

36x5       27.10  29.60 

37x5      26.40  28.85 


32x4 
33x4 
34x4 
35x4 
36x4 


2.20 
2.40 

2.60 
2.75 
2.90 
3.05 
3.50 
3.60 
3.65 
3.75 
3.85 
3.95 
4.55 
4.65 
4. 75 
4.95 
5  40 
5.65 
5.80 


P.,  After  Examination  o^ZT^lZ^l 
2%  Discount  For  Cash  les.  Tell  us  what  you  want 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  Inspection.  When 
ordering  state  if  Clincher,  Q.D.  orS.S.  are  desired. 

ORDER  TODAY  — prices  may  jump.  Full  In- 
formation on  request.  Address 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co., 

250  N.  Broad  Street         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on   the   finest   farms  in 

America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  is 
advancing   like   the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

^Vhy  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  lor  a  limit* 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
669  Union  Building,        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
669  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

669  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bids..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
WuKon  parts  of  all 
kinds.    Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  f?cnr. 

C»lalo(C  IlluitraUd  ID  c»lorg  free, 

^Electric  Wheel  Co..  1  4bE1m  St..  Quincy,  III. 


IGEONS 


AY 


Retter  than  rhlckana.  T 
pigeon.  l.ouaotD  prinir  40c  to  flOc  each 

-"Hand  in  city  ^  -i 

1  XrBt^\ 


market..  Earn  pair  of  SUPSOU  ea.lly  cloar  14 
yr-ar.  Alway.  prnneo  up.  Pre.  book  tnUnl  all. 
MAJESTIC  SQUAB  CO..  t)epU  117.   Auol,  Iowa. 


The  advertising  you  see  In  THE  FARMING 
BUSINESS   Is  thoroly  reliable. 


THE   LADY  UMPIRE 


JUST   as   often   as    Friday  came 

around  Jack  Sturgeon  turned  over 
to  the  other  clerks  his  duties  in  his 
father's  hardware  store,  and  caught 
the  afternoon  train  to  the  little  col- 
lege town,  some  fifty  miles  distant,  in 
an  adjoining  State.  Friday  evening 
was  "fussing  time"  at  Gales,  cottage 
where,  with  some  dozen  other  maid- 
ens, dwelt  the  lady  of  Jack's  dreams, 
and  on  that  evening  of  each  week 
these  maidens  were  able,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  cottage  precep- 
tress, to  entertain  such  young  gen- 
tlemen as  met  the  approval  of  that 
lady,  or  even  to  take  short  walks 
about  the  campus  at  seemly  hours. 

"Passed  up  a  good  game  today  just 
to  be  with  you  for  the  stingy  little 
hour  that  stern-eyed  old  dragon  al- 
lows us,"  he  was  saying  softly  one 
pleasant  May  evening,  as  with  Miss 
Velma  Davis  he  slowly  promenaded 
the  walks  about  the  spacious  grounds 
of  the  college. 

"No  doubt  the  poor  umpire  was  re- 
joiced to  note  the  absence  of  Captain 
Sturgeon.  By  the  way,  would  you 
care  to  meet  the  lady  umpire?" 

"I  should  say  not!"  returned  Jack, 
with  some  heat.  "I  wonder  that  ydu 
don't  try  to  have  your  name  changed 
— I  am  going  to  change  it  after  you 
graduate — but  before,  I  mean.  I 
shouldn't  think  these  college  authori- 
ties would  allow  a  girl  that  umpires 
ball  games  to  attend  here." 

"You  are  not  fair.  This  other  Miss 
Davis  is  no  older  than  I,  just  as 
pretty,  and  just  as  foolishly  fond  of 
good  times  with  our  crowd  and  just 
as  ladylike,  too,"  she  said  defiantly. 
"You  and  a  few  of  the  others  know 
that  the  money  she  receives  for  um- 
piring ball  games  goes  to  pay  her 
way  here,  and  also  to  help  a  younger 
sister  to  secure  a  musical  education. 

"Tell  me,  have  you  ever  heard  any 
one  say  that  this  friend  of  mine  did 
not  conduct  herself  as  a  lady  and 
maintain  perfect  discipline  on  the 
ball  field;  better  order  than  most  of 
the  men  umpires*  Did  you  ever 
hear  any  one  question  the  honesty 
or  fairness  of  her  decisions?" 

"No,"  admitted  the  young  man, 
slowly.  "But  it's  the  idea  of  the 
thing.  Don't  think  of  her  as  ladylike 
as  you  are,  dear.  Who  would  ever 
think  of  a  girl  like  you  out  in  the 
center  of  a  baseball  diamond  with  a 
bunch  of  crazy  Indians?  Yes,  that's 
what  we  all  are,  when  a  game  gets 
close.  And  then  the  bleachers  with 
a  generous  sprinkling  of  half-intoxi- 
cated toughs.  I  can't  even  imagine 
it,"  he  concluded  savagely. 

"I  have  heard  that  you  are  known 
as  'Baiter'  Sturgeon,  because  you 
harass  the  poor  umpires  so,"  said  the 
girl,  softly.  "How  would  you  treat 
the  other  Miss  Davis  if  she  were  um- 
piring one  of  your  games?" 

"Just  as  I  would  a  man,"  he 
grinned.  "I  wouldn't  actually  swear 
at  her,  call  her  names,  or  strike  her 
—I  don't  any  umpire — but  I  should 
question  just  as  emphatically  any  de- 
cision that  looked  doubtful,  and  in 
the  manner  that  has  won  me  that 
name  you  find  so  amusing.  Yes,  I'll 
promise  Miss  Davis  an  interesting 
two  hours  if  she  ever  drifts  into  our 
State  and  umpires  for  my  Coyotes." 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  was 
distinctly  personal. 

Time  went  on,  the  vacation  season 
came,  and  Jack  no  longer  enjoyed 
the  visits  to  the  college  town.  Miss 
Velma  had  told  him  that  he  might 
come  to  visit  her  at  her  home  before 
the  term  opened  again,  but  that  for 
some  time  she  would  be  very  busy, 
too  busy  even  to  visit  with  him. 

The  Spencerville  Coyotes  were 
known  as  the  most  skilful,  hard-hit- 
ting, fast-runnine.  and  incidentally 
the  scrappiest  of  all  the  amateur 
teams  of  that  State.  Fans  gave  the 
credit  for  much  of  the  Coyotes'  suc- 
cess to  Captain  Jack  Sturgeon,  whose 
snappy  and  aggressive  play  at  sec- 
ond base  and  equally  snappy  and 
more  belligerent  methods  with  the 
gentlemen  hired  to  umpire  the  games 


By  Perry  George  Estee 

of  that  section  were  the  gossip  of 
the  towns  in  which  the  Spencerville 
team  performed. 

Now,  we  would  have  had  no  story 
had  not  one  of  the  umpires,  to  whose 
decisions  Jack  had  taken  exceptions, 
become  unduly  excited  and  thereupon 
made  himself  a  mark  for  the  Spen- 
cerville fans,  whose  chief  delight, 
next  to  the  badgering  of  a  visiting 
pitcher,  was,  in  baseball  slang  "get- 
ting the  umpire's  angora." 

This  umpire  one  day  visited  a  game 
in  a  town  some  hundred  miles  away: 
Quite  by  accident  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  lady  who  had 
also  attended  college  and  lived  at 
Gales  cottage.  He  came  home  very 
thoughtful,  and  later  visited  the  man- 
ager of  the  Horseshoes,  the  Coyotes' 
strongest  rivals. 

A  few  days  later  came  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  Horseshoes,  and  with 
the  letter  was  a  draft  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  as  an  incidental  side 
bet.  The  conditions  named  the 
Horseshoe  grounds,  and  stated  that 
the  home  team  would  provide  the 
umpire,  subject  to  removal  if  too 
sharply  criticised  by  Captain  Stur- 
geon at  any  time  during  the  game. 

To  the  Coyotes  it  was  plain  that 
the  Horseshoes  had  unearthed  some 
phenomenon  to  replace  their  regu- 
lar pitcher,  "Reliable"  Jones.  The 
Coyotes  were  confident  that  there 
was  no  one  outside  the  leagues  that 
could  hold  down  their  own  invin- 
cible hit-getters,  and  with  a  season's 
victories  behind  them  would  have 
taken  a  chance  at  one  of  the  "big 
fellows."  The  challenge  was  en- 
thusiastically accepted. 

When  the  day  of  the  game  came 
Spencerville  became  the  "deserted 
village."  The  inhabitants  moved  to 
the  home  of  the  Horseshoes.  The 
practice  was  over  and  the  teams 
were  ready  for  the  fray. 

"Where's  that  umpire  of  yours?" 
Jack  asked  the  Horseshoes'  captain. 

"Coming  now,"  grunted  the  other. 

Over  the  packed  stands  and  bleach- 
ers a  hush  had  fallen,  and  all  were 
watching  the  slender,  girlish  figure 
which  slowly  advanced  to  the  home 
plate.  Then  suddenly  the  hush  was 
broken  by  a  shrill  boyish  voice  from 
high  in  the  stand. 

"The  lady  empire!  The  lady  em- 
pire!   Where's  the  Baiter?" 

From  Jack's  lips  there  came  a 
growl  and  some  rather  emphatic 
words. 

There  was  anger,  disgust,  and 
aversion  in  the  very  swing  of  Stur- 
geon's big  shoulders  as  he  turned  to 
greet  the  lady  official. 

"Miss  Davis,  our  umpire,"  said 
Powers,  formally. 

Miss  Davis  indeed!  Under  the 
visored  cap  Jack  saw  the  face  of  his 
college  sweetheart  in  all  its  dainty, 
piquant  beauty.  The  brown  eyes  met 
his  bravely,  but  in  their  depths  was 
an  expression  of  doubt  and  fright 
and  something  very  like  sorrow. 

Sturgeon  struggled  for  words.  Bit- 
ter, challenging  words  tried  to  force 
their  way  to  his  lips.  Surely  this 
was  not  his  Velma,  the  gentle  girl, 
whose  quiet,  almost  nun-like  ways 
were  the  delight  of  his  forceful,  bel- 
ligerent nature? 

He  would  ignore  her  then  and  for- 
evermore.  They  would  be  strangers. 
With  a  courtly  bow  he  raised  his 
hat,  and  as  Miss  Davis  met  the  cold 
gaze  of  his  black  eyes  her  friendly 
smile  vanished,  and  in  a  manner  as 
cold  and  distant  as  his  own,  she  dis- 
cussed the  necessary  ground  rules, 
and  then  with  the  partisan  crowds 
of  the  two  towns  each  doing  its  best 
to  outshout  the  other,  the  game  was 
on. 

Five  innings  of  the  game  rolled  by 
with  no  scores.  Not  only  was  the 
work  of  the  two  teams  faultless;  that 
of  the  girl  umpire  was  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

Captain  Sturgeon  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  habit  of  waiting  for 


questionable  decisions.  It  was  a 
part  of  his  policy  to  consider  every- 
thing questionable  that  did  not  favor 
his  team.  In  the  last  half  of  the 
third  there  had  been  a  very  close 
play  at  first,  where  he  was  coaching. 
With  a  roar  the  Baiter  threw  his  cap 
high. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  "  No 

one  knows  what  unseemly  words 
were  stifled  in  his  throat  as  his  eyes 
came  to  the  level  of  the  diamond 
and  he  saw  the  dainty  figure  in  the 
black  sweater. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such — poor  run- 
ning?" he  ended  weakly,  and  the  run- 
ner glared.  He  was  the  fastest  man 
on  bases  in  the  Coyote  contingent. 

Then  that  portion  of  the  stands 
populated  by  the  Horseshoe  parti- 
sans rocked  as  they  took  up  in  full 
chorus  the  cry  of  the  shrill-voiced 
small  boy,  whose  shout  rose  above 
the  tumult. 

"The  lady  empire  has  got  the  Bait- 
er's goat.    Got  his  goat." 

Then,  in  the  first  of  the  ninth,  Jack 
emerged  from  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
the  confusion  of  a  collision  with  a 
sliding  Horseshoeite,  and  heard  the 
lady  umpire  saying  calmly,  "Safe." 

The  other  player,  had  twisted  his 
ankle,  and  as  they  waited  for  the 
substitute,  Captain  Jack  stepped 
close. 

"Not  even  content  with  making  us 
the  talk  of  the  country,  are  you?"  he 
asked  sullenly.  "How  much  are  the 
Horseshoes  paying  you  for  the  close 
ones  like  that?" 

He  could  have  killed  himself  for 
the  bitter,  cruel,  and  senseless 
words  a  second  after. 

Two  glaring  errors  on  the  part  of 
the  Coyotes'  second  baseman,  and 
the  Horseshoes  had  tied  the  score. 
The  visiting  team  came  to  bat,  de- 
termined to  win  then  and  there,  for 
it  was  a  tradition  that  the  Coyotes 
seldom  won  an  extra  inning  game. 

Sturgeon  was  fourth  batter.  One 
man  was  on  the  bases,  two  had  been 
strUck  out.  Setting  his  teeth  the 
Coyote  captain  vented  all  his  savage, 
seething  anger  against  himself,  the 
lady  umpire,  and  the  whole  world,  in 
one  swing  of  the  big  bat. 

The  bat  and  ball  connected,  and 
the  swiftly  pitched  sphere  traveled 
back  on  a  line  and  with  the  speed 
of  a  bullet.  The  pitcher  ducked, 
making  no  effort  to  stop  the  ball,  and 
then  Jack,  watching  as  he  dashed  for 
first,  saw  the  brave  little  figure  be- 
hind the  pitcher  suddenly  crumple 
and  lie  still  in  a  heap  in  the  center 
of  the  diamond.  With  a  groan  Stur- 
geon swung  aside,  and  in  a  flash  had 
reached  and  gathered  the  form  of 
the  lady  umpire  in  his  arms. 

Heedless  of  the  big  crowd  that  in- 
stantly began  to  swarm  to  the  dia- 
mond, the  young  fellow  held  the  girl 
close,  kissing  the  white  face  and 
begging  for  just  one  word  of  for- 
giveness. He  had  no  thought  but 
that  she  would  die,  or  was  already 
dead. 

He  never  knew  how  his  "fighting 
nine"  held  back  the  frenzied,  sensa- 
tion-seeking crowd  and  forced  a 
way  for  the  doctor,  but  some  time 
later  the  sun  began  to  shine  again, 
and  the  sights  and  sounds  of  this 
world  again  penetrated  his  ears.  She 
would  live,  the  doctor  said.  That 
was  all  that  mattered. 

In  the  hospital,  Jack  heard  the  piti- 
ful little  story  of  the  sickness  and 
misfortune  that  made  it  necessary 
for  the  children  of  the  Davis  home 
to  make  their  own  way  thru  college. 
She  had  tried  to  keep  the  secret  from 
him  until  the  close  of  the  season, 
when  she  intended  to  cease  umpiring 
forever.  Not  until  she  came  on  the 
ground  had  she  known  with  whom 
the  Horseshoes  were  really  playing. 

Mrs.  Jack  Sturgeon  often  watches 
her  husband  play  ball,  and  smiles 
quietly  as  she  hears  the  "fans"  won- 
dering at  the  mild,  almost  ladylike 
manner  in  which  the  Coyote  captain 
voices  any  complaints  he  may  have 
to  make  to  the  umpire. 
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The  Busy  Bee  and  the  War 

Honey  Will  Be  Much  Used  for  Sugar 


'LOSER  attention  to  bee  culture 
'  will  result  in  greater  production 
honey  and  go  far  toward  solving 
ie  problem  which  will  result  if  the 
■esent  indicated  shortage  of  sugar 
suits.    The  United  States  produces 
lly  20  per  cent  of  the  sugar  which 
uses  and  this  amount  cannot  be 
.  eatly  increased  during  the  coming 
ason.    That  being  true,  some  sub- 
:itute  will  be  needed.    A  campaign 
dw  is  being  made  to  educate  the 
lblic   to  the   fact  that  honey  in 
any  cases  can  be  used  as  a  substi- 
ite  for  sugar.    Honey  often  can  be 
sea  as  a  substitute  for  molasses  in 
coking,  provided  the  recipes  do  not 
ill  for  sour  milk  or  some  other  acid. 
The  man  who  eats  comb  honey  is 
ot  patriotic.    Two  forms  are  used, 
he  comb  honey  is  only  a  delicacy, 
)r  it  must  be  used  within  a  certain 
eriod  or  it  will  spoil.  Extracted 
oney  is  that  which  has  been  thrown 
it  of  the  comb.    It  can  be  bottled 
:  canned  and  stored  to  be  available 
»r  substitution  later.    It  is  also  a 
tving  to  use  extracted  honey,  for 
ie  wax  can  be  put  back  into  the 
ive  for  the  bees  to  use  again.  Every 
ound  of  wax  saved  is  worth  twenty 
ounds  of  honey. 

Xobody  can  tell  now  what  the 
oney  crop  of  1917  will  be,  but  the 
•ospects  over  most  of  the  country 
•em  good.    Prices  promise  to  be  as 

;h  as  those  obtained  for  most  of 
ti  1916  crop  and  possibly  higher. 

t  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  avall- 

Je  nectar  in  the  United  States  is 
Altered  at  any  time,  so  beekeepers 
in  do  a  patriotic  service  and  can  at 
if  same  time  bring  profit  to  them- 
<»es  by  saving  some  of  the  wasted 

in  order  that  the  beekeeper  may 
btain  a  fair  price  for  his  honey  and 
lat  at  the  same  time  the  consumer 
lay  obtain  it  at  a  reasonable  price, 
ie  bulk  of  the  honey  crop  should  as 
sual  be  sold  on  the  home  market, 
his  will  do  much  to  prevent  a  glut 
a  the  market  in  the  fall.  Before 
ending  honey  to  wholesale  markets 
ie  beekeeper  should  get  all  the  in- 
>rmation  available  concerning  the 
rop  and  should  also  have  definite 
nowledge  of  the  demands  of  the 
larket,  which  can  be  obtained  free 
om  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ureau  of  Markets. 
The  beekeeper's  part  in  the  pres- 
lt  campaign  of  food  preparedness 
first  to  produce  all  he  possibly 
in,   and,   secondly,   to   market  it 


wisely  and  only  after  he  has  full  in- 
formation concerning  the  markets. 
Beekeepers  will  do  much  toward  cor- 
recting bad  market  conditions  by  dis- 
tributing their  sales  over  a  longer 
period,  for  honey  is  no  longer  a 
seasonal  food  and  to  dump  all  the 
season's  crop  on  the  market  at  once 
has  invariably  led  to  lower  re- 
turns to  the  producer,  but  has  not 
correspondingly  decreased  the  price 
to  the  consumer.  When  honey  is 
produced  in  larger  quantities,  the 
market  facilities  will  doubtless  be 
increased  so  as  to  take  care  of  the 
honey  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from 
the  bees,  but  at  present  it  is  often 
better  for  the  beekeeper  to  hold  it. 


Giving  the  Bees  Boom 
J^AXY  beekeepers  make  a  serious 
mistake  in  failing  to  give  their 
bees  enough  storage  room  on  time. 
The  addition  of  this  room  at  just  the 
right  time  for  the  storage  of  the  sea- 
son's crop  of  honey  requires  good 
judgment  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  nectar  resources  of  the  par- 
ticular locality  and  season.  The 
usual  procedure  by  the  inexperienced 
beekeeper  is  to  put  on  a  super  of  25 
to  50  lbs.  capacity  during  early 
spring  and  give  the  subject  no  fur- 
ther thought  until  late  summer  or 
autumn.  If  the  super  is  found  to  be 
full  of  honey  at  that  time,  it  is  re- 
moved and  probably  an  empty  one 
put  in  its  place.  In  many  cases  this 
empty  super  is  given  long  after  there 
is  any  possibility  of  any  further  stor- 
age of  honey  during  the  season,  and 
if  comb  honey  is  being  produced  the 
sections  and  foundation  are  ruined 
for  further  use  by  being  on  the  hives 
during  a  time  when  no  honey  is  be- 
ing stored. 

During  a  poor  season  a  single 
super  for  each  colony  may  furnish  an 
abundance  of  room  for  the  storage  of 
the  entire  crop  of  honey,  but  during  a 
good  season,  if  additional  supers  are 
not  given  as  needed,  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  crop  is  lost  to  the  bee- 
keeper simply  from  lack  of  storage 
space. 

In  comb-honey  production,  the 
standard  supers  contain  when  filled 
only  about  twenty-five  pounds  of 
honey.  During  a  rapid  honey  flow 
such  as  occurs  some  seasons,  espe- 
cially In  the  Northern  States,  suffi- 
cient progress  is  frequently  made  in 
each  newly-added  super  to  justify 
the  addition  of  another  every  three 
or  four  days. 


Order  Your  Fertilizer  Now 


7ARMERS  who  expect  to  use  fer- 
tilizers for  wheat  this  fall  must 
•der  early.  The  bulk  of  the  fertil- 
er  which  will  be  needed  should  be 
lipped  during  June,  July  and  early 
ugust,  because  a  threatened  car 
lortage  during  late  summer  indi- 
ites  that  later  shipments  will  not 
delivered  before  seeding  time, 
reparations  can  be  made  now  for 
oring  early  shipments.  The  sup- 
y  of  fertilizer  materials  will  be 
mited  to  an  increase  of  approxi- 
atf;]y  25  per  cent  over  last  fall.  In- 
•eased  spring  sales  suggest  that  the 
-obable  demand  will  exceed  the  sup- 

y- 

Potash  is  practically  off  the  mar- 
■A  and  the  small  amount  that  will 
obtainable  for  fall  use  is  so  ex- 
mslve  as  to  make  its  use  doubtful, 
he  principal  fertilizers  to  be  recom- 
ended  for  wheat  this  fall,  therefore, 
*e  add  phosphate,  steamed  bone- 
eal,  and  those  mixed  fertilizers  con- 
Ining  around  2  per  cent  ammonia 
id  10  to  12  per  cent  available  phos- 
loric  acid,  usually  without  potash. 
Acid  phosphate  is  best  adapted  to 
nds  of  average  fertility  and  should 
)  user]  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  per 
tre.  The  steamed  bonemeal  is  best 
»ed  on  rather  thin  lands,  partlcu- 
rly  where  clover  or  grass  is  to 
How  the  wheat.    It  should  be  used 


at  the  rate  of  about  150  pounds  per 
acre.  The  mixed  goods  mentioned 
should  be  used  on  the  thinner  lands 
at  the  rate  of  150  to  175  pounds  per 
acre.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  any 
of  these  fertilizers  may  often  be  used 
to  advantage. 

The  high  prjpe  of  wheat  and  the 
great  demand  upon  this  country  for 
foodstuffs  certainly  warrant  the  wid- 
est possible  use  of  fertilizers  on 
wheat  this  fall.  While  those  fertil- 
izers suggested  have  increased  some- 
what in  price,  wheat  values  have  in- 
creased much  more.  Money  -spent 
for  fertilizers  is  certain  to  be  a  good 
investment  this  year,  especially  on 
thin  lands  and  on  lands  of  average 
fertility. 


Cottage  Cheese  a  Meat  Substitute 

QOTTAGE  cheese  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant meat  substitutes.  It  con- 
tains a  larger  percentage  of  protein 
(the  chief  material  for  body  build- 
ing) than  most  meats  and  furnishes 
this  material  at  a  lower  cost.  In 
every  pound  of  cottage  cheese  there 
is  about  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  pro- 
tein, nearly  all  of  which  is  digestible. 


Two  of  the  many  results  of  good 
roads  are:  Increased  number  of  auto- 
mobile registrations,  and  better 
school  attendance. 


[ft  If  Doritpay double  prices 
JrM  JL  Jor  Your  Separator! 


LEARN  HOW  GALLOWAY  PROTECTS  YOU 
WITH  PATRIOTIC  PRICES— ACT  QUICK! 

The  farmer  is  being  hit  harder  than  ever  by  higher  prices. 
But  my  savings  on  Separators  prove  you  don't  have  to 
pay  double  prices. 


Write  tor 
my  FREE 
BOOK  and 
get  the  facts 


H  fl  Ai  D  A  DE  f  That's  the  True  Test 
UU9firRnE.B  My  Hew  Sanitary^ 

No  Separator  made  at  any  price  will 
skim  any  closer,  run  any  easier,  or  last 
any  longer  than  my  newest  Sanitary  model. 
Tests  by  thousands  of  farmers  have  proved  it. 

Remember,  a  high  price  Separator  doesn't  mean  the  best. 
I'll  tell  vou  where  the  extra  money  goes  — the  difference 
betweer.  my  low  price  and  the  cost  of  other  high  grade 
machines.    Just  send  for  my  book  and  read  my 
Separator  secrets  and  learn  all  about  Separators.  I  U 
tell  you  why  and  how  much  you  save  when  you  buy 
your  separator  direct  from  Galloway.  I'll  prove 
how  this  direct  buying  saves  about  half  on  the 
highest  class  machine  and  the  balance  stays  in  yourtpocket. 

Sold  on  Trial  for  180  Miikings 

Take  nobody's  word.  Try  it  for  90  days  yourself.  Then  if 
it  isn't  just  what  I  claim— ship  it  right  back.  I'll  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  and  refund  your  money.   Its  clean,  perfect  skim- 
ming will  astonish  you.   You  will  marvel  at  the  ease  with  which 
you  can  operate  and  clean  it.  Every  part  is  rounded— no  sharp 
corners  for  dirt  to  gather.    It  runs  true  in  perfect  alignment— 
always  — because  one  casting  — the  gear  case  —  supports  tall 
the  gear'shaft  and  both  bowl-spindle  bearings.  The  entire 
gearing  has  but  two  high-carbon  steel  shafts  —  equipped 
with  long.perfect  fitted  bearings.  All  working  parts  run  in 
constant  oil  spray.  Separating  discs  separate  entirely  from 
each  other  for  washing.   Every  drop  of  milk 
gets  full  skimming  force  of  the  bowl.  Milk  is  SO 
distributed  that  each  disc  gets  its  full  share  to  skim,™ 


exchange  it  for  .  , 

of  the  high  price<_ 
separators  on  the 
market.— Ebb.  P. 

Louthan,  R.  6,  Gar* 

tbage.  Mo. 

Let  ma  si vo  you  the 
name  of    urn*  on* 

near  you  where  you 

can  eee  the  Galloway 


WRITE 
TONIGHT 
FOR  THE 
BOOK  I 


for  375  lb.  Capacity 

Other  sizes  up  to  950  lbs. 


POSTAL  BRINGS  MY  BIG  FREE  MONEY-SAVING  BOOK 

Don't  decide  on  any  Separator  until  you  get  the  facts  on  my  new  direct-to-you  offer. 
Write  me  this  minute — a  postal  will  do.  Get  my  book  and  learn  these  Separator 
price  secrets.  Learn  once  and  for  all  this  question  of  Separators.  Learn  why  buying 
direct  from  the  maker  saves  you  big'  money  on  a  Separator,  Spreader,  Tractor 
Engine  and  other  Farm  Implements.  This  book  will  open  your  eyes  to  Separator 
values  and  means  money  in  your  pocket.  Remember,  the  risk  is  all  mine. 
You  can  try  my  Separator  90  days.    Ship  it  back  if  It  don't  suit.    Send  for  the  book  Today  I 
We  ship  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Council  Bluffs,  Kansas  City  or  from  Waterloo  factories. 
WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  2083Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


I  */frmottr& 
jfer/i/tzens 


You  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition — a  GOOD  all 
'round  investment. 

From  the  farm  — 
back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.    Jacksonville,  Fla.    Greensboro,  N.C.     New  Orleans.  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn.      Baltimore,  Md.      Chicago,  HI. 


Don't  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you i  read in  The  Farming 
Business.    We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  advertising  of  respon 
slble  concerns. 
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Summer  Chickens  Will  Pay 

More  Profit  Than  Ever  in  Sight 


THE  poultry  products  of  the  United 
States  could  be  doubled  within  a 
year  if  everybody  in  a  position  to 
help  did  his  part.  That  means  that 
$600,000,000  worth  of  food  would  be 
added  to  our  supply  this  year.  This 
includes  both  meat  for  the  table  and 
eggs. 

Very  few  farmers  practice  a  sys- 
tematic plan  of  disposing  of  their 
fowls  after  they  have  ceased  to  be 
productive,  altho  it  is  well  known 
that  fowls  of  the  heavier  breeds,  such 
as  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  cease  to  pro- 
duce a  profitable  number  of  eggs  at 
the  end  of  their  second  laying  year, 
and  that  this  holds  true  of  the  lighter 
breeds,  such  as  the  Leghorns,  at  the 
end  of  their  third  laying  year.  Con- 
sequently, if  efforts  were  made  to 
dispose  of  all  females  when  their 
best  laying  days  were  over  a  large 
quantity  of  poultry  meat  would  be 
placed  on  the  market.  All  poorly-de- 
veloped chickens  should  likewise  be 
culled  out  and  used  as  meat.  This 
way  of  disposing  of  unprofitable 
fowls  would  allow  the  farmer  to  feed 
his  grain  to  younger  and  more  pro- 
ductive fowls. 

Caponizing  the  cockerels  that  are 
not  intended  for  breeding  purposes 
will  not  only  increase  their  size,  but 
will  place  a  more  desirable  poultry 
meat  on  the  market.  Another  prac- 
tice that  should  be  adopted  more 
widely  is  that  of  fattening  all  chick- 
ens that  are  to  be  marketed  before 
they  leave  the  farm.  This  can  be 
done  easily  by  confining  the  birds 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  and  feeding 
them  a  good  fattening  ration.  They 
will  come  to  market  then  in  better 
condition  and  the  farmer  will  receive 
a  profit  for  their  added  weight. 

Many  people  have  the  erroneous 


impression  that  it  is  impossible  to 
hatch  and  rear  chickens  successfully 
in  the  summer  months.  They  say 
that  their  chickens  stand  around  and 
"go  to  sleep,"  that  the  majority  of 
them  die  and  that  the  summer  rais- 
ing of  poultry  is  unprofitable.  The 
main  reason  why  the  chickens  "go 
to  sleep"  is  that  they  are  not  receiv- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  of  animal 
food  or  protein.  Whenever  chick- 
ens look  sleepy  or  droop  their  wings, 
feed  them  more  cottonseed  meal, 
velvet  bean  meal,  pea  meal,  soy  bean 
meal,  peanut  meal,  or  meat  scraps. 
One  of  the  best  foods  for  sleepy 
chickens  is  to  give  every  day  one 
meal  of  cut-up  meat  after  it  has 
been  cooked.  You  can  throw  the 
table  scraps  to  them,  containing 
small  pieces  of  meat,  or  you  can 
buy  a  commercial  product  which  is 
known  as  beef  scraps  or  meat  scraps. 
After  a  few  feeds  of  cut-up  cooked 
meat  or  meat  scraps  your  chickens 
will  look  entirely  different.  They 
will  recover  from  their  sleepy  ap- 
pearance and  will  grow  healthy  and 
strong. 

If  you  feed  your  young  chickens 
a  sufficient  amount  of  protein,  as 
above  advised,  and  also  provide  them 
with  shade  in  the  summer  months, 
it  is  possible  to  hatch  chickens  thru 
the  summer,  and  also  early  fall.  In 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  these 
chicks  can  be  killed  and  eaten,  and 
they  will  provide  a  substantial  part 
of  the  meat  diet  of  the  household. 
The  cost  of  the  food  consumed  by 
baby  chicks  until  they  are  ten  weeks 
of  age  should  not  exceed  10  cents 
each.  Give  the  baby  chicks  all  the 
scraps  from  the  table,  moistening 
the  bread  with  a  little  sweet  or  sour 
milk  and  thickening  the  hominy  and 
vegetables  with  meal. 


Ditches  Will  Stop  Bugs 

Protect  Your  Corn  With  Barriers  Now 


THE  time  to  strike  at  chinch  bugs, 
now  that  it  is  too  late  to  burn 
them  in  their  winter  homes,  is  before 
they  begin  their  migrations  from 
fields  of  wheat,  rye  or  barley,  about 
harvest  time,  into  the  corn.  Be  on 
guard  for  them.  Their  presence  in 
these  crops  often  is  hard  to  detect  be- 
cause the  damage  they  do  in  such 
fields  is  obscure  or  of  no  apparent 
importance.  It  is  important  that  the 
bugs  be  discovered  before  they  begin 
to  crawl  toward  the  cornfields,  for 
the  corn  then  can  be  protected  and 
the  migrating  insects  trapped  as  fol- 
lows : 

Plow  a  deep  furrow  along  the  edge 
of  the  field,  running  the  land  side  of 
the  plow  toward  the  field  to  be  pro- 
tected. In  dry  weather  the  sides  of 
the  furrow  can  be  made  so  smooth 
and  so  steep  that  the  bugs  will  find 
it  easier  to  crawl  along  the  bottom 
than  to  climb  up  the  sides.  Circular 
holes  from  30  to  40  feet  apart,  made 
with  a  post-hole  digger,  may  then  be 
dug  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Into 
these  holes  the  bugs  will  fall  in  large* 
numbers,  where  they  may  be  killed 
easily  by  sprinkling  kerosene  oil  over 
them.  A  log  dragged  back  and  forth 
along  the  furrow  is  useful  in  keep- 
ing the  bottom  and  sides  in  good 
condition  during  dry  weather. 

Spraying  for  chinch  bugs  has  not 
proved  successful  except  on  a  small 
scale  and  when  conducted  by  an  ex- 
pert, the  difficulty  being  that  the  sub- 
stances which  kill  the  bugs  are  al- 
most sure  to  kill  the  corn  also.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  discover  the  bugs 
before  they  reach  the  corn  and  keep 
them  out  of  it  by  the  methods  de- 
scribed above. 

Spray  Fruit  Trees  Now 

MOW  is  the  time  for  the  fruit  grower 
to  make  a  big  cut  in  high  food 
prices   for   this   fall   by  increasing 
yields   thru   a   little   timely  spring 


work.  Early  spraying  to  kill  scale 
insects  before  any  leaves  appear  may 
be  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  his  fruit  crop.  Entomolo- 
gists say  that  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
good  from  spraying  comes  from  that 
done  not  later  than  June. 

All  fruit  trees,  except  sour  cher- 
ries, since  they  are  seldom  attacked 
by  San  Jose  scale,  should  be  sprayed 
with  either  commercial  concentrated 
lime-sulphur  solution  diluted  with 
seven  parts  of  water,  or  a  good  mis- 
cible  oil  diluted  with  15  parts  of 
water.  The  material  may  be  applied 
with  either  a  hand  or  a  power 
sprayer.  Thoroness  of  application  is 
essential  to  success  in  controlling 
scale  insects. 

Handicaps  With  Soy  Beans 

QNE  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  grow- 
ing soy  beans,  after  the  land  has 
been  well  drained  and  properly  fer- 
tilized, is  the  frequent  difficulty  of 
having  the  seed  germinate  properly 
and  the  plant  get  thru  the  soil.  If 
the  land  is  not  well  drained,  the  seed 
will  rot.  If  the  land  is  well  drained, 
but  is  deficient  in  organic  matter  and 
a  rain  comes  after  the  seed  have 
been  sown,  there  will  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  good  stand.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  so  on  the  more  fine 
loams  and  silty  soils  when  the  rain 
is  followed  by  a  hot,  dry  spell.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  the  soil 
should  be  well  provided  with  organic 
matter,  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  a  rain  the  land  should  be  gone 
over  with  a  harrow  or  weeder  to 
break  the  crust.  When  once  the 
plants  are  thru  the  soil,  they  are 
most  vigorous  in  their  growth. 


Rice  alone  cannot  take  the  place 
of  potatoes  in  the  diet.  If  you  can- 
not get  potatoes  add  carrots  to  fur- 
nish iron  and  help  balance  things 
up. 


On  Silo  Filling  Power* 

For  Immediate  Shipment  * 

1  Save  your  crops!— Save  $25  to  $100  on  first  cost—  , 

\  Save  65  per  cent  on  operating  cost,  using  my  Special  Model  £| 

T.' .  c.  :  i  i....  '  •  .      ..].... i   .  I.  —  i.:  _~  ..l.:  .... .  v 


ED.VH>WIT*TE 


Kerosene  Engine.  Don't  overlook  the  big  money-making  poa- 
nibilities  in  having  reliable  power  on  your  farm  this  year,  or 
the  fact  that  I  can  giye  you  more  engine  equipment,  better 
prices  and  better  service.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
power  for  farm  work  NOW, when  I  will  Bell  you  a  high-grade  WITTE 
practically  on  your  own  terms—Cash-- Paymcnta—BankDepositor  No 
Money  Down—put  your  engine  on  the  cars  ready  for  business  the 
same  day  1  receive  your  order.  'Write  for  latest  prices. 


WITTE  Engines  I 


^■^B^B^sm   my  r  ret 

fm 


2  to  22  H-P.— 9C  Days'  Trial— 5-Year  Guarantee 

My  Special  Model  Kerosene  Engine  is  a  jim  dandy  for  ensilage  cutters*  fJB 

blowers,  threshers,  and  other  heavy  farm  machines.   No  need  to  pay  double  to  get  the 
same  qua!  ity  as  a  WITTE,  or  take  a  cheap  roako  to  get  a  favorable  price.  Write  today  for 
my  Free  Book,  which  tells  "How  To  Judge  Engines"— why  my  engines  have  full-  f^V 
length  bed,  detachable,  water-cooled  cylindors  that  require  no  packing,  M 
vertical  valves,  and  many  other  desirable  improvements—years 
lHi|  ahead  of  old-style  engines.  Every  WITTE  in  shipped  ready 
to  run.   No  charges  for  Speed  Regulator— Batteries— 
Pulleys,  etc.     Free  Equipment— No  extras  to  buy—No  < 
"catch"  prices— Just  a  plain,  square  deal—You  keep  the 
middleman's  profit— Get  your  engine  when  you  want 
it.  TRY  ME.«Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

2159  Oakland  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
k2159EmpireBld£,] 
.Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WRITE 
TODAY 
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It  is  easy  to  attach;  guaranteed  to  run  a  Ford  car  as 

many  or  more  miles  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  as  on  a 

gallon  of  gasoline. 
Average  mileage  per  gallon  gasoline  in  Ford  car  . 16 
Average    mileage    per    gallon,    Burn-Oil  way. 
using  cheap  kerosene  34 

Actual  cost  "BURN-OIL"  Way,  less  than  I -3c  per  mile. 


ONE  GALLON  OF 
CHEAP  KEROSENE 
WILL  RUN  YOUR 
FORD  CAR  from  30 
to  35  MILES  THE 
"BURN-OIL"  WAY.  It's 
a  miser  for  saving  and  a 
midget  in  cost.  You  go 
just  as  far  for  less  than 
half  as  much. 


No  new  carburetor  required. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Simple  in  construction. 
Positive  in  operation. 
Lasts  the  life  of  any  car. 
Bun  your  Tractor- Fords  on  cheap  Kerosene. 
This   attachment   insures  your  motor  running  cool, 
quiet-  and  efficiently. 

Price  complete  for  full  attachment  $30.00 

Live  agents  wanted  everywhere.    Address  to-day. 
BURN-OIL  DEVICE  CO.  Inc..  -  DEPT.  40,         -         -         PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


All  EnD  Ifi  fTWTQ  ?  To  secure  new  trade  we  have  made  up  this 
ALL  rl/U  1"  LLlllOI  splendid  lot  of  goods,  which  we  send  postpaid, 
for  ONLY  10  CENTS.  Big  package  fine  Silk  Remnants,  beautiful  colors,  corners 
and  squares,  six  yards  Fancy  Lace,  one  package  Embroidery  Silk  and  a  hand- 
some Gold  Plated  Ring.  All  sent,  postpaid,  for  only  TEN  CENTS;  3  lots  25c. 
Address  SEVILLE  LACE  CO.,  Dept.  10,  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY. 


? 


Earn  $1.00  to  $5.00  a  Week 


Lone  Scouts,   who  sends 
booklet  of  Instructions  in  this  great  organization. 


o 

T<P    I     selling  The  Saturday   Blade,   Chicago  Ledger.  Farming  Busi 
■  B     m   m#  "      ness  and   Lone  Scout.     These  are  the  greatest  weekly  papers, 

_^f^LW  A    and  people  in  every  town  want  some  one   they  can  buy  from 

■■■■^■^  W  w    each  week.     We  send  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 

they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Friday.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  in 
for  sale  of  Blade  Ledger,  lc  on  each  sale  of  Farming  Business,  and  lc  on  each  Lone  Scout  you 
sell  You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Each  active  agent 
for' our  papers  is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the 
badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  bo< 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agents  outfit.  We  tell  you 
how  to  get  customers. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  chic  ag-o^ill:  Send  This  Coupon  Today 

I  accept  the  agency 
for  your  l  papers; 
Send  me  us  many  cop- 
ies of  each  us  yon 
think  I  enn  sell  the 
first    week.    I    v>  ill  be 

pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  I.  o  n  e 
Boouts  and  badge  and 
booklet  of  insl  ructions 
from  Chief  Totem, 


Name. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No  ... 
Age   Town. 


State   F.  B. 
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Multiple  Hitches  Will  Save  Labor 

Using  More  Horses  Cuts  Down  Need  of  Hired  Hands 


ITSE  of  common  sense  will  show  the 
farmer  many  ways  of  getting 
along  without  an  extra  hired  man. 
One  of  these  and  one  which  will  be 
found  useful  in  these  days  of  a  short- 
age in  farm  help  is  in  the  use  of  mul- 
tiple hitches.  One  of  the  great  de- 
velopments in  farming  in  the  Middle 
West  in  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  the  substitution  of  four  to  six- 
horse  machinery  for  two-horse  tools. 
This  movement  has  spread  to  the 


Diagram  1 — Arrangement  of  the  Lines 
In  Hitching  Four  Homes 

East  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  to  the 
South  and  many  farmers  have  light- 
ened their  labor  expense  by  using 
four-horse  teams  where  heretofore 
they  have  used  one  and  two  horses. 

A  generation  ago  nearly  all  culti- 
vation was  done  with  one  horse.  To- 
day the  two-horse  cultivator  practi- 
cally has  replaced  the  one-horse  ex- 
cept in  the  South  and  the  East.  Even 
sugar  beets  in  the  West  commonly 
are  cultivated  with  the  two-horse  ma- 
chines. There  are  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  pays  to  use  a  one-horse 
cultivator,  but  many  farmers  have 
changed  to  using  two-horse  cultivat- 
ors and  many  more  could  do  so  to 
advantage.  A  three-horse  team  may 
be  substituted  for  a  two-horse  one  in 
many  farm  operations. 

For  general  farming,  where  the 


four-horse  tool  may  not  pay  best. 

For  soils  where  three  horses  are 
required  to  plow  sod  land,  a  gang 
plow  should  be  drawn  by  six  horses. 
For  plowing  land  that  is  not  sod,  four 
horses  _can  draw  the  same  plow. 
Farmers  working  a  considerable  area 
of  level  land  will  do  well  to  look  up 
gang  plows  if  they  need  to  buy  new 
ones.  Gang  plows  are  not  well 
adapted  to  hilly  land,  and  do  not  al- 
ways do  quite  as  good  work  as  walk- 
ing plows  on  stony  land;  but  many 
farmers  have  used  them  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  are  well  pleased. 

Three-horse  grain  drills  now  are 
used  regularly  by  some  farmers.  If 
a  large  area  is  regularly  planted  to 
small  grain,  a  three-horse  drill  is 
worth  considering.  The  three-horse 
drills  may  be  purchased  with  fertil- 
izer attachments,  but  the  four-horse 
ones  are  not  so  made  at  present. 
Probably  they  will  be  in  the  future. 
In  the  wheat  region  of  the  West  four- 
horse  drills  are  almost  universally 
used. 

Four-horse  grain  binders  give  ex- 
cellent satisfaction.  They  cut  a 
seven  or  an  eight-foot  swath.  Any 
farmer  who  raises  a  considerable 
area  of  small  grain  and*  who  has 
fairly  level  land  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider this  problem  when  he  buys  his 
next  binder. 

When  buying  new  machinery  it  is 
desirable  to  consider  also  whether 
wider  tools  may  not  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. Mowers  seven  or  eight  feet 
wide  are  giving  satisfaction  to  many 
farmers.  Hayracks  ten  and  twelve 
feet  wide  are  also  doing  good  service. 

The  use  of  the  first  hayrack,  8x16 
feet,  with  a  pen  around  it,  has  been 
common  in  parts  of  the  Middle  West 
for  many  years.  With  such  a  rack, 
small  grain  can  be  handled  without  a 
man  on  the  load.  There  are  many 
regions  where  for  years  no  one  has 
thought  of  loading  bundles  of  grain. 
Such  a  rack  also  makes  it  possible  to 
put  on  part  of  the  load  of  hay  with- 
out a  loader,  is  a  great  convenience 
for  use  with  a  loader,  and  is  con- 
venient for  hauling  apple  barrels.  If 
the  pen  is  removable,  the  flat  rack 
makes  a  very  good  rack  for  hauling 
cornstalks.  With  a  plank  at  the  side, 
it  makes  a  good  rack  for  hauling 
barrels  of  apples  or  potatoes.  One 
farmer  who  had  three  such  racks 
found  only  one  objection  to  them — 
the  neighbors  were  always  wanting 
to  borrow  them. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  labor 
on  the  farm,  some  methods  are  here 
given  for  hitching  three,  four,  and 
five  horses  abreast.  These  include 
the  arrangement  of  lines,  of  eveners, 
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-Kveuer  for  Hitching  Five  Hornea  Abreast 


chief  crops  are  corn,  small  grain,  po- 
tatoes, cabbage,  beans  and  hay,  about 
twenty  acres  of  crops  are  commonly 
grown  per  horse.  The  driving  of 
four-horse  teams  then  is  to  be  con- 
sidered on  farms  where  eighty  acres 
of  crops  are  grown.  Of  course,  not 
every  farm  nor  every  condition  calls 
for  the  use  of  snch  teams,  but  many 
farmers  who  are  not  driving  four 
horses  might  well  do  so. 

Harrowing  and  disking  usually  can 
be  done  much  more  cheaply  by  driv- 
ing four  horses  per  man.  Some  farm- 
ers drive  six  horses  on  these  tools. 
It  may  be  possible  to  add  a  section 
from  an  old  spring-tooth  harrow  to 
the  harrow  being  used,  and  then 
make  a  four-horse  tool.  Those  who 
are  buying  new  harrows  or  discs 
would  do  well.to  consider  whether  a 


and  of  the  doubletrees. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  ar- 
ranging the  lines  in  multiple  hitches. 
When  but  three  horses  are  driven,  the 
most  common  method  employed  is 
the  use  of  the  double  line,  the  third 
horse  being  held  in  position  by  the 
use  of  a  Jockey  stick.  Possibly  as 
simple  a  method  as  any  is  the  ar- 
rangement illustrated  in  diagram  1. 
Thus,  with  four  horses  a  common 
pair  of  check  lines  is  attached  to 
each  outside  horse  Just  as  for  two 
horses.  Three  straps,  about  eighteen 
Inches  long,  are  made  so  they  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  length  with  a  buckle, 
and  with  a  snap  in  each  end.  One 
end  is  snapped  on  the  right  side  of 
the  outside  near  horse  and  on  the  left 
side  of  the  horse  next  to  him.  All 
four  bits  are  snapped  together  In  like 


manner.  This  method  has  the  extra 
advantage  that  it  works  equally  well 
with  three,  four,  five,  or  as  many 
horses  as  one  cares  to  work  abreast. 

For  a  three-horse  hitch  in  the  case 
of  the  road  wagon,  the  use  of  the 
double  tongue  is  suggested.  In  case 
such  is  not  available,  a  very  good 
substitute  can  be  provided  as  illus- 
trated in  diagram  2.  "A"  is  an  ordi- 
nary wagon  tongue  and  "B"  is  a  piece 
of  wagon  tire,  four  or  five  inches 


Diagram  2 — A  Substitute  for  the 
Doable  Tongue  in  Hitching  Three 
Horses 

wide  and  about  twenty  inches  long, 
with  a  hole  at  "F"  to  correspond  in 
size  with  the  hole  in  the  tongue.  "C" 
and  "C"  are  strong  iron  straps  fas- 
tened to  the  back  end  of  the  tongue 
with  a  bolt  and  also  to  "B"  with 
strong  rivets.  Holes  are  drilled  thru 
"B"  at  "E"  and  "D,"  eight  inches 
from  the  hole  "F."  The  common 
three-horse  evener  is  placed  on  plate 
"B"  and  fastened  at  either  "D"  or 
"E"  as  desired,  using  the  bolt  and 
hammer  strap.  In  this  case  the 
singletree  should  be  about  thirty 
inches  long. 

By  working  the  evener  in  this  way, 
the  middle  horse  is  placed  far  enough 
to  one  side  of  the  tongue  so  that  it 
does  not  interfere  with  his  useful- 
ness. There  is  but  little  side  draft 
with  such  a  hitch. 

Diagram  3  illustrates  an  evener  for 
hitching  five  horse6  abreast,  for 
drawing  gang  plow,  harrow,  drag, 
and  the  like.  The  long  spreader 
should  be  of  white  oak  and  should 
measure  2^x6x86  inches.  In  this 
case  the  line  may  be  used  as  indi- 
cated in  diagram  1  by  simply  using 
two  more  straps  to  hold  the  horses 
in  position. 


Saving  the  Harness 
j-jARNESS  should  be  washed  and 
oiled  frequently.  The  washing 
should  be  done  in  tepid  water  with  a 
neutral  soap  and  a  sponge  or  stiff 
brush.  After  rinsing  it  in  clean  tepid 
water,  hang  the  harness  up  to  drain 
before  oiling.  For  light  harness, 
neat's-foot  or  castor  oil  is  best,  but 
for  heavy  harness  there  may  be  some 
tallow  in  the  oil.  Light  applications 
should  be  made  for  light  harness  and 
liberal  applications  for  heavy  har- 
ness. Oil,  warm  to  the  hand,  is 
rubbed  thoroly  into  the  leather  while 
it  Is  still  wet  from  the  washing.  Ex- 
cess oil  which  the  leather  does  not 
take  up  should  be  removed  with  a 
clean,  dry  cloth. 


Watering  the  Stock 
rJ,HREE  times  a  day  is  not  enough 
to  water  livestock.  They  should 
have,  especially  in  hot  weather,  an 
opportunity  of  drinking  at  least  five 
times  daily — before  each  meal,  and 
at  Intervals  of  two  and  one-half  to 
three  hours  apart  between  meals. 
The  animal  that  works  in  hot 
weather  on  a  five  or  six-hour  stretch 
without  water  suffers  intensely  from 
thirst.  Frequent  watering  prevents 
water  colic  and  other  ill  effects. 
Never  allow  the  animal  to  drink 
when  very  hot.  Always  force  him, 
under  such  conditions,  to  drink  a 
little  at  a  time  until  satisfied. 


PILLING"* 

PON^ 
TOOLS 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed  and 
briDg  twice  the  price  per  pound. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
tical, easy-to-use  Capon  Tools 
— full,  illustrated  instructions 
Included.    Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

P-  PILLING  &  SON  CO..  Phlla..  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


Capons  bring 
30c  per  lb. 
Rooters  15c 


IN  THE 


Make  big  money. 
Anto  tires  need  con- 

stant  repairing.  30.000,000 
Hrea  now  in  use.  Start  with 
one  machine— a 

HAYWOOD  NEW 
MODEL  D-B 

Simple,  compact.  Repairs 
,   every  tire  injury  on  tubea  , 
and  casings,  except  re- 
treading.    Write  for  Fret 
"  Catalog  and  full  details. 
HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

840  Capitol  Ave 
Inuianapolis,  Ind. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PayJp 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  L, 

fly  J  r.  No.  2.  Light  running . 
easy  cleaning-,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.  Made  also  In  five  tfE. 
larger  sizes  up  to  No. 8  shown  here, 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  Sd?i5S<b?wKt 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-from-factnry "  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <"> 
2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 


We  have  several  counties  open 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin  for  local  represen- 
tation to  the  trade  on  our  full 
line  of  Oils  and  Greases.  Ex- 
clusive or  as  side  line.  Ad- 
dress Frazer  Lubricator  Company, 
3921  Normal  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GIGANTIC  NEW  GUINEA  BUTTER  BEANS 
THE  NEW  EDIBLE  VEGETABLE  WONDER 

Beans  erow  from  3  to  6  feet  long— and  weigh  10 
to  16  lbs.  Delicious  Buttery  flavour.  One  bean 
sufficient  for  several  family  meals.  Easily  grown. 
Photo  circular  with  full  instructions  for  plant- 
ing and  cooking— Free.  Send  $1.00  Money 
Order  for  30  seeds.  Postpaid.  A.  ROWLANDS, 
IVevr  (arm,        Iti'lsbnne.  Queensland,  Australia 


Kill  All  Flies!  th^sIapsr!ad 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kills 
all  flies.    Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts  all  season.  Made 
of  metal,  can't  Bpill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed  ef- 
fective.  Askt  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  sent 
by  express,  prepaid,  $1.00. 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  „ 


$>l  RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  5" 

T^-Jir*  Hemitfh  Giants  and  Ne  w  Zeal  am is  .   Profit  n  l-irca. 


a 


Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealands.  Profits  largo. 
We  supply  Btock  and  pay  $3 .00 each.  Also  CavieB, 
Squab  Breeders  and  fur  bearing  animals.  Snefru- 
tion  book  and  contract  for  dime.  Mono  free. 
Outdoor  Enterprise  Co.,  81  MaEnSt.,HoCmesPark,Mo. 


PATENTS 


 WATSON    K.  COl.KMAH, 

Washington,  1).  C.  Books  free 
Highest  references.      Best  results 


You  can  very  often  get  some 
good  suggestions  out  of  the 
advertising  in  The  Farming 
Business.  Read  the  adver- 
tisements carefully.  They 
are  meant  for  you. 
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CLASSIFIED 

W  AWT  a  n<*  wi"  se"  y°ur 

*v  iTiiN  m.   jn*.Mj'*jy  product*,  jrour 

ln\i)lements.  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  Mud  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  £r6\rek-°nrodt 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

<MU"PS>  TITT'nr  IPrffti  Waal  A.d  Dept., 
W  liX  li  II  111*  11  U>  w.  D  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE 

FROM  THE  WRECKED  ARMOUR  ELE- 
vator,  Chicago,  Illinois,  several  million  feet  of 
No.  1  Hemlock  and  Pine  lumber,  thoroughly 
dried  and  in  good  condition;  equally  as  good 
as  new  lumber  and  at  much  lower  prices. 

Nails  have  been  removed,  ends  trimmed; 
lumber  is  sound  and  very  good  stock  in  sizes 
of  2x4,  2x6,  2x8  and  2x10,  in  lengths  from 
3  to  18  feet;  different  lengths  and  sizes  sorted 
in  different  piles.  Also,  timbers  of  different 
sizes  and  lengths;  can  be  loaded  on  cars  or 
wagons. 

This  stock  is  bright  and  thoroughly  dried 
and  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
several  years.  For  further  information  and 
prices  address  O.  Quarnstrom,  1102  N.  Clark 
St.,  Chicago.  111.  


HELP  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  CLERI- 
cal  jobs  now  open  to  farmers — men  and  wom- 
en, $65  to  $150  month.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list  posi- 
tions open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D  117, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  —  PLEASANT 
work— big  salary— strong  demand — write  for 
catalogue.  Barry's  Telegraph  Institute,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  

NATIONAL  DETECTIVE  AGENCY  WANTS 
young  man  in  each  county  to  learn  and  do 
detective  work.  Write,  P.  O.  Box  867.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS— DELICIOUS  SOFT  DRINKS  IN 
concentrated  form.  Always  ready — Just  add 
water — economical — absolutely  pure.  Every 
housewife  wants  them — 14  different  kinds. 
Enormous  demand.  Big  summer  sellers — - 
money  comes  easy.  250  other  popular  priced, 
fast  selling  household  necessities.  We  furnish 
free  outfits.  Write  today — now.  American 
Products  Co..  8360  Third  St..  Cincinnati.  O. 


1917  WHIRLWIND.  SIX  SILVER  TEA- 
spoons  free  with  7  bar  box  of  fancy  toilet 
soaps — selling  like  w  ild  at  50c.  Sensational  bar- 
gain. Sells  at  sight;  your  profit  100%.  Postal 
today.  American  Products  Co.,  6060  3rd  St.. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslar.  Co.,   Dept.   22.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

IMPROVED  FARM  FOR  SALE — 160  ACRES 
— 110  acres  in  cultivation,  50  acres  wood  pas- 
ture. Worth  $120.00  per  acre,  for  $90.00  per 
acre.  Good,  large  bank  barn,  good  house,  new 
crib,  granary  and  garage.  Well  fenced,  mostly 
cement  posts.  IV2  miles  from  Maey,  Miami 
County,  Indiana;  14  miles  from  Peru  and  12 
miles  from  Rochester,  on  main  gravel  road 
from  Peru  to  Rochester.  Gravel  road  to  Macy. 
Liberal  terms.  Apply  to  Louis  Feder,  care 
Johnson  &  Levy,  4th  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 


A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  San 
Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner,  A.,  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.,  1975  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago.  


FOR  SALE— HALF  MILLION  ACRES  MON- 
tana  wheat  farm  lands,  improved  and  unim- 
proved, $10  per  acre  and  up,  with  small  pay- 
ment down,  balance  on  easy  terms  or  on  crop 
payment  plan;  make  known  your  wants  in 
first  reply.  State  Loan  &  Realty  Co.,  Lewis- 
town.  Mont.  

$3,000.00  CASH  WILL  SECURE  YOU  640 
acres  choice  land  close  to  good  town  in  West- 
ern Canada,  live-stock,  implements,  growing 
crop  included,  nothing  more  to  pay  till  after 
harvest.  Dominion  Farm  Exchange,  Somerset 
Bldg..  Winnipeg  Canada. 


40  ACRES.  ABOUT  ONE  MILE  SOUTH  OF 
Traverse  City.  Mich.  Excellent  for  fruit  and 
general  farming.  Sacrifice  for  quick  sale, 
price  $1,600.  Owner  Frank  Justeson,  425  W. 
Alexandrine  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
In  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  state  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  26 
Northern  Pacific  Rv„  St.   Paul,  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 


REAL  ESTATE 

PROFIT  MAKING  FARM  LOCATIONS  IN 
the  South,  with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best 
opportunities  for  livestock,  dairying,  general 
or  special  farming.  Healthful  and  most  pro- 
ductive climate,  school  facilities.  Facts  prove 
Southern  lands  are  most  profitable  In  country 
Printed  matter  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards 
Commissioner,  Room  159,  Southern  Railway 
System.  Washington.   D.  c.  


FOR  SALE 
BULL  TRACTOR.  PLOWED  ONLY  TEN 
acres,  Newell-Sanders  20-lnch  convertible 
disc  gang.  First  check  $575.00  gets  outlit. 
Reason  for  selling  have  sold  farm.  J.  E. 
Awbrey,  Lecsburg.  Ala. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  824  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 

Needlework  Department 


By  Elizabeth  Berne 
'J'HE  call  of  our  country  to  arms 
arouses  within  us  all  the  patriot- 
ism which  is  so  natural  that  in  peace 
times  we  are  scarcely  conscious  of 
its  existence,  but  in  a  crisis  like  the 
present  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  this  broad  land  is  anxious  to  show 
the  fiber  of  which  he  or  she  is  made. 

The  crochet  worker  can  make  many 
unique  and  original  emblems  of  the 
beautiful  combination  of  our  national 
colors,  in  a  short  time  and  at  little 
cost.  One  ball  each  of  red,  white  and 
blue  mercerized  crochet  cotton  or 
knitting  silk  will  make  more  em- 
blems than  are  illustrated  on  this 
page. 

Beginning  with  our  flag,  of  silk, 
this  is  2  inches  long.  Start  with  the 
blue,  make  11  ch  sts.  First  Row — 1 
s  c  into  the  2nd  ch  st,  1  s  c  into 
each  of  the  remaining  sts,  1  ch  st, 
turn,  continue  for  7  rows,  break 
thread.  Fasten  the  red,  make  20  ch 
sts,  turn,  skip  1  ch  st,  1  s  c  into  each 
st,  si  st  to  blue,  drop  thread;  fasten 


For  the  flat  portion,  of  the  red  make 
5  ch  sts,  Join.  First  Row — 1  s  c  into 
each  st  and  continue  as  before  for 
the  next  2  rows,  then  fasten  white, 
make  *  1  s  c  into  each  of  the  first  2 
sts,  2  s  c  into  next  st,  repeat  *  break 
thread.  Join  the  blue,  make  *  1  s  c 
into  each  of  the  first  3  sts,  2  s  c  into 
the  next  st,  repeat  *.  Sew  the  three 
parts  together  with  needle  and 
thread. 

No.  4 — Patriotic  Buttons:  Half  a 
dozen  of  these  will  make  a  very  at- 
tractive gift  to  be  used  for  the  front 
of  one's  waist.  They  can  be  made 
any  size.  They  are  started  same  as 
for  No.  3  emblem  and  mounted  over 
a  wooden  mold;  after  turning  over 
the  edge  of  the  mold  and  before  clos- 
ing tight,  with  needle  and  thread 
make  the  long  cross  lines  of  red  and 
the  short  ones  of  blue,  then  close. 

No.  5 — Emblem  Pin:  Is  made  same 
as  No.  3  emblem,  only  larger,  padding 
the  pin  head  and  making  2  rows  of 
each  color  instead  of  one,  omitting 
the  band. 

No.  6 — Patriotic  Flower:    The  cen- 
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The  Crochet  Worker  Can  Make  Many  Unique  Patriotic  Emblems 


white,  make  1  s  c  into  each  st  of  the 
red,  drop  thread;  take  up  the  red 
again,  join  to  the  next  row  of  blue 
and  continue,  alternating  the  stripes 
for  the  7  rows,  4  of  red  and  3  of 
white,  break  both  threads.  Start  the 
white  at  the  lower  edge  of  blue  and 
make  3  stripes  each  of  white  and  red 
alternately  across  the  entire  width. 
Thread  a  needle  with  the  white  and 
make  small  sts  on  the  blue  to  repre- 
sent the  stars.  This  can  be  worn  on 
a  long  pin  or  appliqued  to  decorate 
many  pieces  of  wearing  apparel.  One 
very  popular  use  is  to  applique  it  to 
the  pocket  of  a  white  middy  blouse; 
another,  to  the  large  collar  of  waist 
or  dress,  on  one  cuff,  on  a  wide  belt, 
cash  or  skirt  pocket,  etc. 

No.  2 — The  bow  knot  of  red,  white 
and  blue  can  be  made  any  size  de- 
sired; make  a  ch  of  the  red,  then  one 
row  of  s  c,  then  one  row  each  of  the 
other  colors,  sew  a  band  across  the 
center  and  attach  a  long  pin  to  the 
back  for  a  boy's  coat  lapel  or  a  small 
safety  pin  for  a  girl's  coat  or  waist. 

No.  3 — This  emblem  is  made  in 
three  parts.  For  the  flat  band  make 
a  single  row  of  each  color.  For  the 
center,  use  a  large  headed  pin;  of  the 
red  make  3  ch  sts.  First  Row — 5  s  c 
into  center  st,  join.  Second  Row — • 
2  s  c  into  first  st,  1  s  c  into  next  st, 
repeat  *.  Third  Row — 1  s  c  into  each 
st;  if  this  is  too  large  for  the  head 
of  the  pin,  pad  with  cotton  and  close. 


ter  pin  is  covered  in  red  same  as 
above;  of  the  red  make  5  ch  sts, 
join.  First  Row — 16  d  c,  join,  fasten 
the  white  thread;  make  3  ch  sts,  7  d  c 
into  4  d  c  of  the  red,  1  ch  st,  turn; 
1  s  c  into  each  st,  si  st  back  to  the 
red,  repeat  *  three  times,  break 
thread.  Join  the  blue,  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c 
into  each  st,  1  ch  st,  turn,  1  s  c  into 
each  st,  break  thread.  Repeat  for 
each  petal. 

No.  7 — Make  a  ch  9  inches  long, 
turn,  1  s  c  into  each  st,  break  thread. 
Make  the  same  of  each  color,  fasten 
one  end  of  each  color  together  and 
tie  into  a  loose  double  knot,  sew  into 
place  and  fasten  to  a  long  pin. 

Nos.  8  and  9 — For  the  Irish  Cro- 
chet Roses:  Start  with  6  ch  sts,  join 
into  a  circle.    First  Row — 5  ch  sts, 

*  1  d  c,  2  clt  sts,  repeat  *  for  6  sp; 
join.  Second  Row — *  1  s  c,  5  d  c 
over  sp,  repeat  *  for  6  petals.  Third 
Row — *  1  s  c  back  of  s  c,  5  ch  sts, 
repeat  *  for  6  loops.    Fourth  Row — 

*  1  s  c,  7  d  c,  repeat  *  for  6  petals. 
Fifth  Row — *  1  s  c,  7  ch  sts,  repeat 

*  for  6  loops.  Sixth  Row — *  1  s  c, 
9  d  c,  repeat  *  for  6  petals,  break 
thread.  Repeat  for  one  rose  of  each 
color,  sew  together  and  mount  on 
long  or  safety  pin. 


Some  prosperous  farmers  are  bet- 
ter bookkeepers  today  than  are  some 
merchants;  that  is  one  reason  why 
they  are  prosperous. 
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WANT  ADS 
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♦    BUSlNKss  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit. "  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  Is 
the  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  In  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  


FOODS 

WANTED— TO  BUY  HAMS,  3  YEARS  OLD; 
state  price.  H.  H.,  care  The  Farming  liu:  1- 
ness,   501)  No.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  


MISCELLANEOUS 

RAISE  GUINEA  PIGS,  MORE  PROFIT- 
able  than  poultry.  Wonderful  money-making 
opportunities.  I  buy  all  you  raise.  Send  dime 
for  contract.  F.  Hasenmueller,  6300  Mlnne- 
sota,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  

LEARN  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  BEAUTY 
preparation.  Save  money.  Sell  to  others.  In- 
struction 25  cents.  Address  W.  J.  Burden 
Mailing  Co..  Box  39,  James  Island.  S.  C. 

SEND  US  TWENTY  CENTS  IN  COIN  OR 
stamps  for  two  pair  of  men's  socks  and  twenty 
votes  on  five  pass.  Ford.  French  Bros.,  Hlnton, 
W.  Va. 
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POULTRY 
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SPECKLED  LUSSEX 

SPECKLED  LUSSEX  —  A  BEAUTIFUL 
fowl,  with  three  colors.  Wonderful  layers  and 
grand  table  fowl.  30  eggs  for  $3.00.  Aug.  D. 
Arnold,  Box  B.  Dlllsburg.  Pa.  


BABY  CHICKS 

EGGS  AND  BABY  CHIX— TWENTY  LEAD- 
ing  varieties.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log free.  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  Box  X,  Lan- 
caster, Mo.  

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell.  Ind.  


ORPINGTONS 

QUALITY  BLACK  ORPINGTONS.  RHODE 
Island  Reds,  Winners,  Heavy  Layers,  $1.50 
per  15.  Every  egg  guaranteed  fertile.  Maurice 
Smith,  Sandwich,  Illinois.  

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  WINNERS— 
Heavy  winter  layers,  mating  list  free,  Maurice 
Smith,  Box  W.  Sandwich,  Illinois.  


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BRED  TO  LAY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hatching  eggs,  circulars  free.    Harry  Jordahl, 

Buffalo  Center,  Iowa. 


LAKENVELOERS 

LAKENVELDERS.  MOST  BEAUTY  AND 
wonderful  layers  known.  Circulars  free.  Dr. 
R.  B.   Thomas.   Martinsville.  Ind.   


EGGS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  BARRED  AND 
White  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Lang- 
shans.  Rose  Comb  Reds  and  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  $4.25  per  100,  $1  per  15.  Earl 
Summa.  Gentry,  Mo.  

CONGDON'S  BARRED  ROCKS.  EGGS 
from  choice  pens  $2.00  per  15.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  A.  Congdon,  Box  406.  Waterman.  Illinois. 


!  SELL— 

I  EXCHANGE— 

j  BlAX— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand.prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  every  week, 

I  EASILY— 

!  QVlCKLy— 
]  CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  yoa  want  to  deal 
with. 

;j  Write  us  about  what  you  have 
ij  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 

II  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
ij  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
ij  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
ij  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
II  your  letter  to 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
1  500-514   North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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THE   FARMING  BUSINESS 


Every  Weed 

Free  Your  Garden 

IF  YOU  have  not  begun  to  free  your 

garden  crops  of  the  weed  enemies 
that  probably  are  attacking  them 
now,  you  should  lose  no  time  in  be- 
ginning your  campaign.  It  is  a  war- 
fare that  you  will  have  to  wage,  off 
and  on,  all  season,  but  if  you  bring 
superior  force  into  play  early  you 
will  be  able  to  confine  the  enemy  to 
a  straggling  guerrilla  offensive  fhat 
will  cause  little  destruction. 

In  this  warfare  the  hoe  is  your 
heavy  artillery  and  is  to  be  depend- 
ed upon  chiefly  for  action  in  the 
open.  Weeders  are  the  most  effect- 
ive weapons  for  close  action.  Nei- 
ther tool,  however,  will  wholly  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  a  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  to  uproot  the  per- 
sistent weeds  that  grow  closely 
about  the  stems  of  the  smaller  plants 
you  wish  to  protect,  and  which  yield 
only  when  they  are  pulled  bodily  up 
by  the  thumb  and  finger. 

The  fight  on  weeds  should  begin 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
easily  between  them  and  the  garden 
plantlets.  It  is  even  possible  to  do 
much  effective  work  in  killing  weeds 
between  the  rows  before  the  young 
vegetables  make  their  appearance, 
provided  the  exact  location  of  the 
planted  seeds  is  marked. 

The  gardener  should  choose  a 
bright,  sunny  day  for  weeding.  At 
such  a  time  even  weeds  which  are 
only  partially  severed  from  their 
roots  will  have  little  chance  of  sur- 
viving the  withering  rays  of  the  sun. 
If  weeding  operations  are  conducted 
on  a  cloudy  or  damp  day,  however, 
many  of  the  weeds  that  are  incom- 
pletely severed  will  take  fresh 
growth. 

-Weeding  does  more  than  free  the 
garden  of  undesirable  plants.  The 
digging  incidental  to  removing  the 
weeds  also  serves  as  a  cultivation. 
As  soon  as  the  weeds  have  been  dug 
up  the  roughened  ground  should  be 
carefully  smoothed  with  a  rake. 
This  will  incorporate  air  in  the  soil, 
form  a  dust  mulch  which  will  aid  in 
preventing  the  loss  of  moisture  thru 
evaporation,  and  will  tend  to  bring 
to  the  surface  and  expose  to  the  sun 
weed  roots  and  sprouting  weed  seeds 
which  otherwise  might  produce 
plants. 

Color  Test  for  Tomatoes 
£OLOR  is  a  guide  to  the  picker  in 
determining  the  time  for  gather- 
ing tomatoes.  Loss  in  color  occurs 
when  immature  tomatoes  are  proc- 
essed. As  a  result  the  product  is 
made  less  attractive  and  brings, 
therefore,  lower  prices. 

In  the  case  of  tomatoes  intended 
for  canning  or  catsup,  only  mature 
fruit  will  yield  a  product  of  the  deep 
red  color  so  much  prized  by  the  mar- 
ket. Ripened  tomatoes  of  the  proper 
varieties  will,  when'  properly  han- 
dled, produce  a  high-colored  canned 
product  or  a  high-colored  catsup.  On 
the  other  hand,  half-ripened  red  to- 
matoes will  yield  a  product  varying 
from  straw  color  thru  the  shades  of 
red.  The  producer,  however,  should 
bear  in  mind  that  with  many  varie- 
ties the  green  color  persists  to  some 
extent  nntil  the  fruit  is  too  dead  ripe 
to  be  marketed  without  risk  of  decay. 
Soundness,  of  course,  should  never 
be  sacrificed  to  obtain  the  desired 
color.  , 

The  practical  grower  will  do  well 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  color 
of  his  mature  products  and  take 
pains  to  pick  them  at  the  proper  time 
If  he  desires  to  place  on  the  market 
articles  with  the  most  prepossessing 
appearance. 

Potato  Facts 
*J*HE  best  potato  soils  are  loose  and 
friable,  varying  in  texture  from 
a  fine  sandy  or  gravelly  loam  to  a 
silt  loam.  The  light  working  soils 
produce  potatoes  of  better  quality 
and  appearance  than  heavy  soils,  and 
both  tubers  and  tops  produced  in 
such  soils  are  freer  from  disease. 
The  lit'M,   oils,  however,  are  less  re- 


Is  an  Enemy 

of  the  Foe  at  Once 


FAERY  weed  is  an  enemy  of 
*—*  those  who  are  making  gar- 
dens. 

All  these  troublesome  vagrant 
plants,  that  gain  footholds  in 
the  garden,  forage  npon  the 
plant  food  and  water  which 
should  be  available  to  build  up 
food  plants. 

They  stunt  some  vegetables 
by  stealing  their  sustenance  and 
crowd  out  and  shade  others. 

From  morning  until  night 
weeds  that  are  allowed  to  grow 
In  a  garden  work  steadily 
against  the  interests  of  the  gar- 
dener; and  the  longer  they  are 
left  undisturbed  the  greater  be- 
comes their  capacity  for  harm. 


tentive  of  water  than  the  heavier 
soils  and  are  often  deficient  in  plant 
food.  Good  drainage  is  especially 
important. 

The  soil  should  be  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter,  which,  aside 
from  its  effect  upon  the  supply  of 
available  plant  food,  improves  the 
structure  of  the  soil  and  increases  its 
water-holding  capacity.  The  supply 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  should 
be  increased  by  the  use  of  farm  ma- 
nure, the  plowing  down  of  crop  resi- 
dues, especially  the  second  crop  of 
clover,  and  the  use  of  cover  crops. 

The  use  of  manure,  especially  fresh 
horse  manure,  for  the  potato  crop 
tends  to  make  the  tubers  scabby. 
Hence,  it  is  best  to  use  the  manure 
somewhere  else  in  the  rotation.  Ir 
applied  to  the  potato  crop,  it  should 
be  put  on  the  fields  in  the  fall  or 
early  winter  preceding  the  planting 
of  the  potatoes.  If  possible,  manure 
should  be  applied  generously  in  the 
rotation. 

Grow  Beans  This  Season 
QROW  a  liberal  supply  of  beans 
this  season,  can  the  surplus  not 
used  during  the  summer  months  and 
a  palatable  and  nutritions  food  supply 
for  the  entire  year  will  be  assured. 

One  quart  of  beans  will  plant  a 
row  100  feet  long,  and  with  careful 
cultivation  a  yield  of  thirty  to  forty 
quarts  may  be  expected.  This 
amount  will  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  average  family  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  with  the  prevail- 
ing high  prices  for  all  food  products 
an  additional  amount,  by  all  means, 
should  be  provided  for  canning. 

Three  hundred  quarts  of  canned 
beans  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  any  family  self-supporting, 
and  any  oversupply  can  be  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of  in  the  event  of  a 
food  shortage. 

Plant  Pumpkins  In  Your  Corn 
DUMPKINS  planted  in  corn  furnish 

a  cheap  appetizing  stock  feed. 
They  should  be  planted  by  the  latter 
part  of  June,  putting  a  pumpkin  seted 
in  every  sixth  hill  and  in  every  miss- 
ing corn  hill.  Pumpkins  will  affect 
but  slightly  the  stand  of  corn  and  a 
large  amount  of  fine  stock  feed  can 
be  raised.  Pumpkins  are  relished  by 
cattle  and  hogs.  Fed,  uncooked  and 
with  the  seeds,  they  act  as  an  appe- 
tizer and  corrective  of  digestive  trou- 
bles. Two  and  one-half  tons  of  un- 
cooked pumpkins  are  equal  to  one 
ton  of  corn  silage  to  cattle.  It  has 
been  found  that  273  pounds  of  grain 
and  376  pounds  of  pumpkins  pro- 
duced 100  pounds  of  pork,  the  pump- 
kins saving  100  to  150  pounds  of 
grain.  The  low  cost  of  growing,  ease 
of  keeping,  large  yields,  and  the  tonic 
qualities  of  a  succulent  feed  avail- 
able when  succulent  hog  feeds  are 
scarce  make  pumpkins  well  worth 
while. 


Herbert  Quick  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  thinks  that  the  new 
land  bank  system  will  lower  interest 
rates  on  farm  mortgages  and  place 
farm  finance  in  the  hands  of  farmers 
themselves. 


Woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Big,  full  gauge 
wires — full  weight — full 

length  rolls.  Superior  quality 
galvanizing— proof  against  hardest 
weather  conditions. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts  last  a  life- 
time. Hold  fence  secure  against  all 
conditions. 

Sent  Free— Our  Book,  "How  to  Build  a  Fence." 
Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago       New  York       Pittsburgh       Cleveland  Denver 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition 
The  Snpreme  Award  of  Herat 


193,637 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  85  Weeks  193,637  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


Lone  Scout 
Indian 


•ECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  1117'  ttug  mid  tbe  na- 
tion for  which  It  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
(or  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thiug  each  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name.  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  incorporated  lr» 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  In  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Bcout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25,  1915. 

(The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  for  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  Is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide. Including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization In  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  in  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  is:  "I>o  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Pny."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
Is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  is  supported 
oy  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  in  which  Instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.    "Lone  Scout"  Is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,   25  cents  four  months.   76  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  In  his  Scout  work  he  is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate    Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.     A  mem- 
ber In  this  Lodge  Is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  It  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


.............................  CUT  OUT  HERE—""""*"""""""" 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  G 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  600  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Date  1917 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pieage. 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership in  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name   Age. 

Town   State. . . . 


Bt.  No.,  P.  O..  or  R. 


Don't  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you 
read  in  The  Farming  Business.  We  are  careful  to  accept 
only  clean,  reliable  advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


Kawnear  Indoor  Toilet 

Guaranteed  Sanitary  and  Odorless 

Installed  in  Any  Room,  Closet,  Stairway  or  Cellar  Without  Expense. 

No  Sewer,  No  Water,  No  Smell,  No  Trouble 


•n  FREE  TRIAL  B,"°°e  ^ 


No  Deposit! 


ECONOMICAL,  Modern.  Protects  health.  Saves  money,  Saves  time  and  Work. 
The  Kawnear  Chemical  Toilet  is  the  original  and  thoroughly  proven  satisfac- 
tory Indoor  Toilet.    No  more  outside  back  yard  inconveniences.  No  cesspool 
or  plumbing.  Destroys  all  disease  germs.  Prevents  exposure,  filth  and  bad  odors 
of  outhouse.  Costs  less  than  one  cent  a  week  per  person.   No  trouble  to  install. 


Can  Be  Installed 

anywhere — in  a  cellar,  in  a  closet, 
under  a  stairway,  in  a  room,  or  even 
in  the  bedroom  with  a  curtain  around 
it.  It  is  guaranteed  absolutely  odor- 
less and  sanitary.  It  is  no  trouble 
to  put  up.  If  you  can  set  up  a  store, 
you  can  install  the  Kawnear. 


For  Young— Old—Sick 

Grandmother,  grandfather,  old  and 
feeble,  need  this.  Many  a  sick  person 
is  made  worse  by  going  to  outside 
closet;  old  people  fail  or  take  cold. 
Save  the  annoyance  of  caring  for 
chambers  and  give  them  the  comfort 
of  a  toilet  in  a  warm  room.  Think 
what  it  means  to  the  MOTHER  with 
small  children  and  the  saving  in  steps 
and  sleep  for  her. 


Convenience 


The  Kawnear  saves  you  from  'work, 
worry  and  exposure;  no  need  to 
bundle  up  in  cold,  rainy,  stormy 
"weather;  no  necessity  to  dress/  to 
answer  Nature's  call  at  night.  Mother 
won't  have  to  make  the  disagreeable 
trips  several  times  ea.ch  day  with  the 
little  ones.  She  won't  need  to  empty 
chambers  for  those  too  weak,  indo- 
lont,  or  sick  to  stand  exposure  to  the 
cold  caused,  by  the  trips  to  the  old- 
fashioned,  out  of  date,  unsanitary  out- 
house. 

Renters 

If  you  rent  you  can  still  have  the 
comfort  of  a  Kawnear  Toilet  for  your 
loved  ones,  as  the  installing  of  this 
toilet  does  not  injure  the  house  and 
you  can  take  your  toilet  with  you 
when  you  move,  the  same  as  you  do 
your  sewing  machine. 


Insures  Health,  Refinement,  Privacy 

The  environment  in  which  we  live  has  its  effect  whether  for  good 

or  bad.  Now  that  the  Kawnear  Chemical  Indoor  Toilet  has  been  invented  to  replace 
the  old  outhouse,  it  is  sure  to  be  installed  by  those  who  abhor  the  publicity,  discom- 
fort and  stench  of  the  present  outhouses.  Women  are  embarrassed  to  parade  before 
the  world  and  hate  to  advertise  their  goings  and  comings,  all  because  they  have  no 
indoor  toilet.  Thinking  people  know  that  an  outdoor  toilet  hinders  the  teachings  of 
culture  and  refinement — especially  with  growing  girls  and  boys. 

Kansas  State  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 

m>  Indorses  The  Kawnear  Toilet 


Acting  upon  the  request  of  one  of  the  bar  public 
service  corporations  who  wanted  to  install  Sanitary 
Toilets,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  health  made) 
an  exhaustive  test  of  the  KAWNEAR.  Toilet  end 
our  D.  D.  Chemical.  Under  adverse  conditions,  with 
PUBLIC  USE  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  KAW- 
NEAR is  Sanitary  and  Odorless  and  that  la 
kills  disease  germs. 

STATE  OP  KANSAS 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THB 
STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTtt 

S.  J.  CKUMBINE,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Director  of  DlrWoa 
of  Public  Health  Education. 

KAWNEAR  CABINET  CO . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  letter  received  from  Prof.  C.C. 
Young,  detailing  the  result  of  investigation  of  the  chemical 
action  of  thee-  Kawnear  Cabinet.  It  would  seem  that  the 
use  of  tt\e  Kawnear  Cabinet  as  directed  was,  highly  efficient 
in  that  it  destroys  all  disease  bearing  organisms. 

I  would  highly  recommend  the  use  of  this  cabinet  witn 
the  dosage  of  chemicals  directed,  for  public  schools.  In  the 
home  and  other  places  where  the  sanitary  disposal  of  human 
waste  f9  so  important.  , 

Ordinarily  we  refuse  to  give  testimonials  that  can  be 
used  in  a  commercial  way,  but  the  improvement !  in  the  dis- 
posal of  human  waste  is  so  tremendously  important  that  we 
are  willing  to  waive  oar  usual  custom  and  caution  and  give 
you  this  letter.  ,         ,  ...  .  . 

The  most  dangerous  Bingle  place  on  the  farm  or  In  the 
small  town  which  is  a  menace  to  the  life  and  health  of  indi- 
viduals is  the  open,  insanitary  toilet. 

This  department  welomes  and  desires  to  encourage  from 
the  standpoint  of  health  the  use  of  the  chemical  toilet. 
They  not  only  safe-guard  the  health  and  the  life  of  the 


people  osmg  them,  but  from  tha  standpoint  of  cleanliness, 
convenience  and  comfort  are  well  worth  the  small  cost. 

S.  J.  CKUMBINE.  M.  D..  Secy. 


TEST  Made  in  Kansas  University 

Proves  Value  of  Our  Claims 

Prof.  C.  C.  Young  in  Kansas  University  made  a 
thorough  test  of  the  KAWNEAR  Toilet  with  a 
number  of  students  (public  use)  using-  the  toilet. 
Bead  what  he  says: 

KAWNEAR  CABINET  CO. 
:         Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:— On  the  attached  pages  are  tabulated  results  of 
the  experimental  test  done  in  the  laboratory  with  the 
Kawnear  Toilet. 

At  the  request  of  Doctor  Crnmbine,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  we  started  a  test  on  the  Kawnear 
Cabinet.  Theequipment  was  eetup  in  the  public  toilet 
room  ofSnow  Hall,  University  of  Kansas,  October  1st.  and 
It  was  examined  several  times  daily  and  tests  made. 

We  succeeded  insetting  a  satisfactory  elimination  of 
bacteria  with  thedosage  as  directed  and  we  conclude  from 
our.  investigation,  that  the  Kawnear  Cabinet  is  entirely 
satisfactory  fordomestic  or  public  use  and  that  if  operated 
according  to  directions  will  eliminate  nuisance  and  prevent 
the  carrying  of  disease  by  flies  and  render  human  excrement 
Inocuous. 

A^  no  time  has  It  given  any  odor  end  we  consider  the 
efficiency  very  satisfactory  and  can  most  certainly  recom- 
mend it  for  nnsewered  residences  or  communities  and  highly 
efficient  in  killing  out  the  fecal  bacteria. 

C.  C.  YOUNG.  Directo?  of  Laboratory. 


Costs  Only  lc  A  Week 


Health  Boards,  Schools, 

Doctors,  Banks,  Users, 
All  Indorse  The  KAWNEAR 


HOYT  STATE  BANK. 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  3d  In 
regard  to  our  Chemical  Closet,  I  will 
say  that  we  like  It  very  well.  It  la 
odorless  and  we  empty  it  only  once 
a  month. 

Very  truly  yours, 
J.  R.  BURNS,  Asst.  Cashier, 
Hoyt,  Kan. 


BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  S.  DAKOTA. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  I  am  using 
one  cabinet  type  Sanitary  Closet  In 
my  residence.  It  is  odorless  and  per- 
fectly sanitary;  In  fact,  all  that  the 
people  claim  for  it.  As  a  Sanitary 
Officer,  It  appears  to  me  the  Ideal 
toilet  for  school  houses  as  well  as 
residences. 

(Signed)    W.   S.  VERCOE, 

Superintendent    State    Board  of 
Health,   South  Dakota. 


PRES.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about 
the  "Sanitary  Closets"  will  say,  we 
installed  three  of  them  last  year  on 
trial,  and  found  them  perfectly  satis- 
factory, and  this  year  we  installed  a 
number  more  of  them. 

We  have  a  sewer  system,  and  two 
of  our  school  buildings  are  connected 
with  it.  In  our  High  School  building 
we  have  a  fine  flush  system  installed, 
but  that  room  is  no  freer  from  odor 
than  is  the  room  where  the  Sanitary 
Closets  are  installed. 

We  have  one  building  that  la  too 
far  away  from  the  sewer  to  be  con- 
nected without  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense, so  we  put  in  these  Sanitary 
Closets,  and  we  find  that  the  ex- 
pense of  running  them  is  less  than 
the  water  costs  for  the  flush  system, 
which  we  have  connected  to  the 
sewer. 

I  believe  you  will  make  no  mistake 
in  putting  them  in. 

AMOS  LEUTY,  M.  TX. 
President  Board  of  Education, 

Morris,  Minnesota. 


Description  of  Kawnear  Indoor  Toilet  No.  35. 

The  lid  Is  of  solid  wood — not  veneered — glued  In  sections  to 
iprevcnt  warping.  Three-way  hinges  of  polished  brass  and  neat 
design  allow  the  cover  to  swing  smoothly  and  noiselessly.  When 
raised,  the  lid  rests  against  a  pyramid  bumper  and  holds  the  Beat 
in  an  upright  position. 

The  seat  Is  especially  well  constructed  for  beauty,  strength  and 
utility,  scientifically  shaped  to  give  the  greatest,  comfort. 
-i,Th,e  ,,POn,t  P-mel  la  five-ply,  built  up'  and  veneered  with'  one 
jhe<-t  (no  joints)  of  veneer.    Side  panels  are  three-ply  veneered 
to  prevent  varplng— like  solid  wood  would  do. 

♦uf  £££3?[~b<£  7letaI  shIela-  wlt"  an  opening  corresponding  with 
scat   covers  the  entire  top  of  the  cabinet,  so, 

i^i»^S»i^CiOV.cr  and  srat  are  ral8ed  the  cabinet  is  immedi- 
ately converted  into  a  men's  urinal. 

Inside  the  cabinet  Is  a  10%  gallon  container  made  of  galvan- 
ized steel — about  the  thickness  of  the  steel  used  in  shovels- 
enameled  Inside  and  should  last  a  lifetime  enovels 

DIMENSIONS: — Height,  18  inches  (same  as  your  chalrsV 
width,  20  Inches;  length,  front  to  back,  26  Inches;  ventilating 
pipe,  4  inches  in  diameter.  6 


Per  Person  to  Operate. 

KawnearChemical 

Does  Deodorize,  Disinfect 
and  Kill  Disease  Germs. 

We  furnish  with  each  toilet  one  gal- 
lon of  the  famous  Kawnear  D.  JX 
Chemicals,  which  will  last  the  average 
family  from  four  to  six  months.  We 
manufacture  and  guarantee  D.  D. 
Chemicals  and  sell  to  our  toilet  users 
at  the  cost  to  handle,  which  is  $1.50  a 
gallon.  The  Kawnear  does  not  need 
daily  attention — only  once  in  two 
weeks  it  takes  10  minutes  to  empty  and 
recharge. 


Positive  Guarantee 


Sent  To  You  On  10  Days  Free  Trial 

Kawnear  Cabinet  Co.  lESn&k 


Name 


Street,  R.  F.  D.  or  Box 


We  absolutely  guarantee  that  the  Kawnear  Toilet  Is  odor- 
less and  sanitary  and  that  our  D.  D.  Chemical  does  everything 
we  claim  for  it,  and  more.  We  know  it  Is  O.  K.  Try  It  in 
your  own  home.  If  it  doesn't  please  you,  If  you  aren't  satis- 
fied, send  it  back.  You  are  to  be  the  judge.  Two  of  the 
biggest  banks  in  Kansas  City  say  we  are  all  right  and  make 
good  every  promise. 

iiiiiniiiEiniiHiiminiimmiiMii 

■ 

Free  Trial  Information  Coupon 

KAWNEAR  CABINET  CO., 

1706  Waldneim  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Please  Bend  me  without  obligation,  complete  information  re- 
garding the  famous  Kawnear  Toilet  and  your  Free  Trial  OSer. 


■ 

City 


State 


Pleane  Write  Very  Plain. 


C  SO.  5 

June 
23,  1917 


Ur 


The) 


■•Vt  \  I 


'-n  3  Cents 


G 


FA  R  T  " 
BUSUn  I£SS 

orarf  UNCLE  SAM 


THE  TRAITOR 

W.  D.~  BOYCE  COMPANY,   PUBLISHER,   CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


29  the*  N=  BUTTERFLY 

No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  Ob  Quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  five  other 
sizes  up  to  our  blg800  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  92  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  Onc-Picce 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—Eat^ Turn- 
ing —  Sa  ni  t  a  r  y 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spoutt. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  MS 

You  can  have  30  days  FREEtrlal  and  see  (or  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Us  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  alone- 
side  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  *2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER  COMPANY,  2206  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  A!hnnnh-I>ovrr  "Smtare  Turn"  Farm  Traatora 
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Tuber-Tonic 

Good  for  potatoes,  and  bad  for  bugs 

A  three-in-one  potato  spray  that  kills  insects, 
prevents  blight  and  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  plant. 

Like  all  Sherwin-Williams  Dry 
Powdered  Insecticides,  it  is  cheap 
to  ship,  easy  to  use,  and  cannot 
freeze- 


I  :  e.-ir.. 
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All  in 


Send  for  our  Spraying  Literature 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Ca 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Makers 
7S1  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


Makelfour  Stump  Land 

Kpjt^^YtekE  Big;  Crons^ 


Clear  it  with  onr 
Climax  Stump  Puller.  Simple, 
strong — pulls  out  the  largest  and  tough- 
est stumps  at  low  cost.  Automatic  ratchet  pawl 
—no  springs  or  traps.   Sweep  can  be  quickly  adjusted 
to  any  length.  Lowdown  pull,  will  not  roll  or  tip  under  heavy  strain. 
Prices:  $16.95  to  $65.00  £.o.b.  factory.  Southern  Minnesota.  Write 
for  catalog  showing  this  stump  puller  and  many  other  valuable 
farm  needs.    Mailed  FREE. 
Write  Bouse  Most  Convenumt  Cfem  waf  a      »  -  /% 

KANSASc'lTY    rT.WO^  f^^^^M^S 
PORTLAND,  ORE.  I  s«ti«&a£»  Gi^maJ^Yo^H.., 


THE  advertisements  you  see  in  The 
Farming  Business  are  those  of  good 
reliable  concerns  who  would  like  to  do 
business  with  you.  You  can  feel  per- 
fectly safe  in  dealing  with  them. 


Thinning  Out  the  Garden 

Yield  a?id  Quality  Will  Be  Improved  by  It 


THINNING  Is  a  valuable  practice  in 
the  growing  of  many  garden  vege- 
tables. Maximum  yields  of  high 
quality  cannot  be  obtained  If  plants 
are  allowed  to  crowd  each  other  for 
space. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  stand  it 
usually  is  necessary  to  plant  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  seed.  If  all  the  plants 
resulting  are  permitted  to  grow  until 
maturity,  both  yield  and  quality  will 
be  reduced. 

Vegetables  which  respond  satis- 
factorily to  thinning  are  beets,  car- 
rots, parsley,  turnips  If  grown  in 
rows,  onions,  radishes,  lettuce,  musk- 
melons,  cucumbers  and  others  In  spe- 
cial instances. 

Beets,  carrots,  parsnips  and  tur- 
nips should  stand  between  four  and 
six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  variety  planted 
and  the  stage  of  maturity  at  which 
it  is  to  be  harvested.  The  thinning 
should  occur  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  distinguish  the 
strong  from  the  weak  individuals.  If 
the  ground  is  dry  and  hard  it  should 
be  wet  thoroly  several  hours  before 
the  plants  are  to  be  pulled. 

Beet  seedlings  may  be  used  for 
greens  or  may  be  transplanted  into 
new  rows.  The  tops  should  be 
clipped  and  the  plants  set  about  four 
inches  apart  in  shallow  furrows 
which  have  been  thoroly  soaked.  The 
young  plants  should  be  pressed  firm- 
ly into  the  soil  and  dry  dirt  spread 
around  them  to  prevent  baking. 

Onions  should  be  thinned  at  the 
time  of  the  second  weeding,  prefer- 
ably before  the  plants  have  reached 
the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  Three 
inches  is  about  the  proper  distance 
between  seedlings. 

Radishes  and  lettuce  are  best 
thinned  after  the  first  plants  are 
ready  for  use. 

Muskmelons  and  cucumbers  when 
planted  in  hills  are  very  susceptible 
to  disease  and  insect  attacks.  Six  to 
eight  plants  are  usually  started,  but 
only  one  or  two  of  the  strongest  are 
permitted  to  grow  into  vines. 

Beans  are  sometimes  planted  too 
thickly.  In  such  cases  thinning  to  a 
distance  of  three  inches  will  increase 
the  yield  of  most  varieties. 

Keeping  Coldframes  Bnsy 

QARDENERS  who  have  coldframes 
can  make  good  use  of  them  after 
they  have  served  as  forcers  for 
early  plants. 

Among  the  crops  that  can  be 
grown  to  maturity  in  coldframes  are 
radishes,  beets,  carrots  and  cucum- 
bers. After  one  crop  is  taken  out 
another  can  follow,  the  soil  in  the 
bed  being  forked  and  raked  level  be- 
tween crops.  In  the  case  of  cucum- 
bers, after  the  other  crops  are  re- 
moved, they  may  be  permitted  to 
spread  at  will  and  to  mature  a  crop 
for  slicing  or  making  into  pickles. 

The  coldframe  is  used  primarily 
as  a  supplement  to  the  hotbed  or  the 
greenhouse.  It  is  of  greatest  value  as 
a  place  in  which  to  accustom  plants 
that  have  been  grown  under  cod- 
dled conditions  to  outdoor  conditions. 
This  process  is  called  hardening  off. 
Second,  the  coldframe  is  used  for 
growing  crops  out  of  season,  espe- 
cially during  spring  and  fall.  It  may 
also  be  used  for  cropping  space  dur- 
ing the  natural  season  of  plant 
growth  in  the  summer.  It  is  possi- 
ble, by  properly  utilizing  coldframes, 
to  have  available  choice  vegetables 
out  of  season  in  much  larger  quan- 
tities than  is  usually  the  ease,  and  at 
a  low  cost. 

Protecting  Cucumbers 
TTHE  housewife  will  have  few  cu- 
cumbers to  put  up  unless  the  bac- 
terial wilt  is  disposed  of.  This  dis- 
ease attacks  also  melons,  squashes 
and  pumpkins,  but  to  a  less  extent. 

Plants  are  attacked  by  the  wilt 
when  only  an  inch  or  so  high,  but 
the  disease  may  not  become  notice- 
able until  later.  Affected  plants  wilt 
and  dry  up.  This  disease  is  inside 
the  sap  and  is  spread  by  biting  in- 


sects such  as  the  striped  cucumber 
beetle. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  annual 
loss,  the  plants  must  be  protected 
against  the  insects  from  the  start. 
Where  cucumbers  and  melons  are 
grown  on  a  small  scale  it  is  practical 
to  cover  the  plants  with  screens  or 
fine-meshed  screen  cages.  A  cage  a 
foot  square,  fitting  firmly,  is  satis- 
factory. 

It  is  not  so  important  to  place  cages 
over  squash,  pumpkins  or  water- 
melons, but  the  watermelons  should 
be  sprayed  to  keep  the  bugs  away. 
They  should  be  sprayed  with  bor- 
deaux mixture  4-4-50,  plus  three 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste,  as 
soon  as  they  are  set  out,  or  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  emerge  from  the 
ground  if  the  seed  is  planted  directly 
in  the  soil.  The  spray  should  be 
given  at  intervals  of  seven  to  ten 
days. 

When  the  cages  are  removed  from 
the  cucumbers,  the  plants  mutit  be 
sprayed  immediately  and  at  weekly 
intervals,  with  the  same  mixture 
used  on  the  melons.  It  is  well  to 
leave  a  few  scattering  plants  un- 
sprayed,  so  that  the  bugs  will  have 
something  to  feed  on  when  they  ap- 
pear, for  at  times  they  will  attack 
sprayed  plants  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions. 

Watch  for  This  Fellow 

^HE  Colorado  potato  beetle,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  potato 
bug,  may  be  controlled  readily  by 
proper  and  timely  spraying.  Watch 
for  the  beetles  and  when  they  first 
appear  spray  with  arsenate  of  lead — 

3  pounds  of  paste  or  1%  pounds  of 
powder — to  50  gallons  of  water. 
Paris  green,  %  pound,  and  2  pounds 
of  lump  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  arsenate, 
but  is  more  apt  to  burn  the  foliage 
and  does  not  stick  so  well.  Repeat 
tBe  application  every  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  if  beetles  do  not  disappear. 

Early  blight,  late  blight  or  tip  burn 
may  be  largely  prevented  with  bor- 
deaux mixture.  Bordeaux  is  com- 
posed of  copper  sulphate,  caustic 
lime  and  water.  The  proportion  for 
potatoes  is  4  pounds  copper  sulphate, 

4  pounds  caustic  lime  and  50  gallons 
of  water. 

To  make  the  bordeaux  mixture 
proceed  as  follows:  Dissolve  1 
pound  of  copper  sulphate  in  1  gal- 
lon of  water  by  placing  the  cop- 
per sulphate  in  a  bag  and  suspending 
it  in  the  water.  In  another  vessel 
mix  1  pound  of  fresh  burned  lime  to 
1  gallon  of  water.  To  make  50  gal- 
lons bordeaux  mixture  fill  a  tank 
half  full  of  water  and  stir  into  it  4 
gallons  of  copper  sulphate  solution. 
Then  strain  into  the  tank  4  gallons 
of  the  milk  of  lime,  taking  pains  to 
stir  the  entire  mixture  at  the  same 
time. 

The  first  spraying  with  bordeaux 
should  be  made  when  plants  are  six 
to  eight  inches  high  or  whenever  it 
is  necessary  to  spray  for  beetles. 
Apply  the  bordeaux  and  poison  to- 
gether. Repeat  applications  of  bor- 
deaux at  intervals  of  ten  days  to  two 
weeks.  Make  at  least  three  applica- 
tions. 

Hedges  Prevent  Soil  Blowing 
J-jEDGE  fences  are  effective  in  the 

prevention  of  soil  blowing.  Ev- 
ergreen hedges  are  best.  They 
present  a  good  appearance  thruout 
the  entire  year  and  cut  off  the  wind 
from  the  surface  of  the  field  where 
the  most  damage  is  done  thru  soil 
blowing.  Good  varieties  to  set  out 
are  red  cedar,  Austrian  pine.  West- 
ern yellow  pine  and  Chinese  arbor 
vitae.  If  ordinary  Osage  orange 
hedge  is  already  set  out,  do  not  cut 
it  down.  The  soil  nearest  the  hedge 
will  not  yield  a  profitable  crop  of 
grain,  but  a  strip  of  alfalfa  two  rods 
wide  may  be  planted  along  the  side 
of  the  hedge.  The  alfalfa  will  yield 
a  good  crop,  as  it  is  not  harmed  by 
partial  shade.  The  hedge  will  act 
as  a  windbreak  and  all  the  ground 
will  be  profitably  utilized. 
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Helping  Farmer  Bill  in  War  Time 

County  Agent  for  Every  County  Is  One  Plan  of  U.  S.  Government 


COUSIN  GEORGE  from  Monroe  County,  Indiana, 
was  spending  Sunday  with  Farmer  Bill,  who 
lived  a  couple  of  counties  away.  Comfortable 
in  big  easy  chairs,  they  puffed  away  at  their  pipes 
and,  as  is  the  case  almost  everywhere  these  days, 
the  conversation  drifted  to  the  war. 

"Seems  like  the  Government  is  depending  as 
much  upon  us  farmers  as  upon  the  boys  in  the  Army 
and  Xavy  to  win  this  war,"  said  Farmer  Bill.  "I 
notice  that  they  are  all  kotowing  to  the  man 
behind  the  plow  these  days.  It's  about  time,  too. 
Of  course,  we've  known  all  the  time  that  there  was 
to  be  a  grand  awakening  some  day,  but  it  seems 
to  have  taken  a  lot  of  other  people  a  long  time 
to  hear  the  alarm  clock.  This  war  has  made  peo- 
ple sit  up  and  notice  the  farmer. 

"Yes."  replied  Cousin  George.  "I  guess  we 
fanners  are  the  little  king  bees  this  time.  And 
I  like  the  way  the  Government  is  going  about 
things.  I  suppose  you  have  read  in  the  papers 
how  it  has  put  into  effect  plans  to  keep  the  farmer 
from  wasting  time  and  labor  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion while  he  was  doing  his  level  best  to  reply  to 
the  call  for  bigger  and  better  crops?" 

What  Uncle  Sam  Will  Do 

"I  haven't  read  the  papers  much  lately,"  admitted 
Farmer  Bill,  apologetically.  "I  try  to  keep  up  with 
things,  of  course,  but  I've  been  pretty  busy  lately." 

"So  have  I,"  was  the  reply.  "But  coming  up  on 
the  train  yesterday  I  found  an  article  that  told  the 
plans  in  detail  and  I  found  it  mighty  interesting. 
Seems  like  one  of  the  first  things  the  Government 
is  doing  is  to  put  a  County  Agent  in  every  county 
in  the  country.  I  don't  recall  the  exact  figures,  but 
there  are  something  like  3,000  counties  in  the 
United  States  and  only  around  1,300  of  them  have 
agents.  Then  there  are  about  500  women  working 
along  the  same  lines,  mostly  in  the  South. 

"The  Government  is  putting  a  man  in  every  one 
of  those  counties  and  putting  women  in  many  of 
them  and  in  the  cities  of  more  than  25.000  to  .back 
up  our  work  on  the  farms  by  teaching  the  city 
women  how  to  save  in  their  cooking  and  doing 
away  with  some  of  that  waste  which  runs  up  into 
millions  every  year.  You  haven't  a  County  Agent 
here,  have  you?" 

"No."    Farmer  Bill  spoke  slowly.    "Some  of  the 
folks  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  it  didn't 
get  very  far.   There's  a  bunch  of  fellows  who  said 
they  had  been  farming  all  their  lives 
and  they  didn't  see  what  a  whipper- 
snapper  who  had  got  his  knowledge 
out  of  books  and  a  year  or  two  on 
the  farm  could  tell  them  about  the 
business." 

"That  was  the  fix  we  were  in  for 
a  while,"  continued  Cousin  George. 
"But  finally  we  got  one  and,  say,  if 
the  fellows  down  our  way  thought 
we  were  going  to  lose  out  on  this 
agent  thing  they'd  let  loose  a  foar 
that  could  be  heard  in  Europe.  I  saw  a 
letter  the  other  day  which  the  secre- 
tary of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
down  at  Bloomington  wrote  to  a  fel- 
low over  in  another  county  where 
they  were  planning  to  get  an  agent. 
Seems  like  I  have  a  copy  of  it  some- 
where about  me." 

He  fished  around   in   his  pockets 
and  produced  it. 

"Here,  you  read  it,"  he  commanded, 
thrusting  it  into  Farmer  Bill's  hands. 
"I'm  going  in  and  talk  to  the  women 


By  Marvin  Moore 

folks  a  while.  My  wife  is  all  wrought  up  about  this 
canning  business  and  she  wanted  to  send  some 
recipes  over  and  ask  for  some  others." 

Farmer  Bill  began  reading,  and  chuckles  of  de- 
light and  amusement  could  be  heard  as  he  got  into 
the  letter. 

"We  understand  that  you  are  trying  to  get  a 
County  Agent,  and  we  want  to  warn  you  to  be 
mighty  careful  what  you  do."  So  the  letter  began. 
"We  have  been  thru  it  here  and  can  speak  from 
experience,  for  we  conducted  a  similar  campaign 
in  1915. 

"We  had  to  wait  until  September,  1916,  before  we 
could  find  a  man  to  take  the  job,  and  then  they 
sent  us  a  man  who  was  raised  right  down  here  in 
the  next  county,  who  had  been  a  farmer  all  his 
life  except  for  the  little  time  he  spent  over  at  Per- 
due University  trying  to  learn  how  to  farm  out  of 
books.  He  is  only  a  young  chap  anyhow,  and  lots 
of  Monroe  County  men  have  been  farming  longer 
than  he  has. 

"He  has  been  here  now  all  of  eight  months  and 
not  a  single  farmer  that  has  listened  to  him  is  work- 
ing any  harder  than  he  did  before.  He  has  even 
got  one  of  our  younger  farmers  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  to  buy  a  farm  tractor  and  plow  his  land  with 
.  that  instead  of  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  with 
a  team.  That  farmer  has  been  playing  around  with 
his  new  plowing  machine  until  he  has  his  own  farm 
all  plowed  and  is  running  around  all  over  his  neigh- 
borhood plowing  for  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

He  Has  the  Farmers  Going 

"The  County  Agent  has  even  been  getting  some 
of  our  farmers  to  quit  feeding  their  hogs  two  or 
three  times  a  day  and  has  induced  some  of  them  to 
build  a  wooden  contraption  he  calls  a  'self-feeder' 
and  pile  into  it  enough  feed  to  last  three  or  four 
days  and  then  to  let  the  pigs  feed  themselves.  That 
is  no  way  to  work  on  a  farm.  What  is  the  farmer 
going  to  do  if  the  hogs  are  made  to  wait  on  them- 
selves? The  men  who  have  tried  it  even  insist  that 
the  pigs  will  put  on  more  weight  at  less  cost  than 
by  the  old  plan. 

"He  persuaded  one  farmer  to  plant  about  twenty 
acres  in  corn  and  soy  beans  and  to  spend  some  good 
money  in  having  the  seeds  inoculated  (whatever 


that  is).  When  the  crop  was  ready  to  gather  (and 
it  did  happen  to  be  a  good  one)  he  persuaded  that 
poor  man  to  let  it  stay  right  there  in  the  field  and 
turn  a  drove  of  hogs  in  on  it.  They  just  literally 
ate  it  up.  What's  the  use  of  planting  a  crop  if  you 
are  going  to  let  the  hogs  eat  it  without  gathering 
it  at  all?  The  farmer  and  the  County  Agent  both 
claim  to  have  figures  to  prove  that  the  crop  brought 
more  money  that  way  than  it  would  have  brought 
if  it  had  been  properly  harvested.  They  have  got 
a  lot  of  other  farmers,  who  watched  the  demonstra- 
tion, to  believing  the  same  thing  and  they  have  just 
about  carried  off  the  whole  field  to  use  it  in  inocu- 
lating their  own  ground.  We  saw  one  dealer  yes- 
terday that  told  us  he  had  actually  sold  over  fifty 
bushels  of  soy  beans  at  $4  a  bushel  to  be  used  in 
the  same  way.  If  that  kind  of  work  keeps  up,  what 
is  going  to  be  left  for  the  farmer  to  do  except  to 
ride  around  having  a  good  time  on  his  plowing  ma- 
chine, watching  his  crops  grow,  and  then  seeing 
them  eaten  up  and  ruined  right  in  the  field  by  his 
hogs? 

They  Believe'  Him  Now 
"Mr.  County  Agent  is  always  running  around  over 
the  county,  wearing  out  our  roads  with  his  auto, 
and  talking  about  the  high  cost  of  cattle  feed  and 
'balanced  rations.'  He  has  persuaded  about  seventy- 
five  or  one  hundred  of  our  very  best  farmers  to  quit 
buying  bran  and  shorts  that  cost  12c  to  15c  for  the 
protein  content  and  to  use  distillers'  grains  that 
they  can  buy  for  about  5c.  He  has  even  got  a  lot 
of  farmers  wasting  two  or  three  hours  of  their  time 
'testing  seed  corn'  to  see  if  it  will  grow.  He  has 
carried  off  samples  of  soil  from  more  than  a  hun- 
dred farms  and  had  them  tested,  and  claims  that 
nearly  every  one  of  them  is  acid.  One  farmer  has  got- 
ten so  worked  up  over  it  he  is  actually  buying  a  ma- 
chine to  grind  limestone  for  his  fields.  A  lot  of 
farmers  have  spent  money  this  year  for  formal- 
dehyde to  treat  their  seed  oats  for  smut  and  their 
seed  potatoes  for  scab  and  dry  rot.  He's  a  nervy 
young  cuss,  for  he  has  gotten  twenty-five  or  thirty 
of  these  men  to  plant  a  few  rows,  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  fields,  with  untreated  seed,  and  claims 
that  they  will  be  able  to  see  the  difference. 

"The  crazy  Indian  does  do  some  of  the  most  out- 
landish things.  He  actually  persuaded  one  of  our 
younger  farmers  to  buy  a  whole  big  solid  carload  of 
drain  tile  and  actually  bury  it  clean  out  of  sight 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  fields. 
Just  naturally  going  to  spoil  that 
nice  piece  of  wet  ground  and  then 
the  poor  farmer  will  have  to 
work  just  that  much  more  land. 
His  latest  stunt  was  to  get  a 
whole  lot  of  men  in  the  county  to 
enter  what  he  calls  a  'five-acre  corn 
contest'  to  see  which  can  raise  the 
most  corn  at  the  least  cost.  He  has 
even  arranged  to  give  a  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  man  who  wins.  Next 
thing,  I  guess,  he  will  be  paying  a 
man  to  wash  his  face. 

"The  young  scalawag  hasn't  been 
satisfied  to  pester  the  men  folks  with 
all  sorts  of  new  ideas,  but  has  even 
gone  after  the  boys  and  girls.  Last 
fall  he  had  over  400  boys  out  in  the 
fields  gathering  seed  corn  and  think- 
ing they  were  doing  something,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  they  could  then 
see  whether  the  corn  came  from  a 
good,  healthy  stalk,  whether  there 
Continued  on  Page  220 


|_IE  COT  One  of  Our  Farmers  to  Spend  a  Lot  of 
*  Money  to  Bny  a  Farm  Tractor.  That  Farmer 
Has  His  llivn  Farm  Plowed  anil  Is  Running  Around 
\ll  Over  tin-  Neighborhood,  Plowing  for  Friends  and 
Neighbors.  Last  Fall  This  Agent  Had  Over  400 
it<i.»s  out  in  the  Fields  Gathering  s,-cd  com,  Be- 
cause, as  He  Said,  They  Could  Then  See  Whether  the 
Corn  <  ami-  From  a  Oood  Healthy  Stalk,  W  hether 
There  Was  More  Than  One  Far  to  a  Stalk  and  So 
on.  He  !l;is  Carried  Off  Sample*  of  Soil  From  More 
Than  a  Hundred  Farms  and  Had  Them  Tested,  and 
Claims  That  .Nearly  Every  One  of  Them  Is  Acid. 


The  Farmer  of  Today 

THE  object  of  present  day  farming1  is  to 
gain  a  profit  for  the  farmer.  The  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  this  profit  depends 
largely  upon  the  business  judgment  of  the  farm- 
er, his  choice  of  enterprises  and  his  knowledge 
of  market  prices  and  conditions.  The  farm  is 
one  of  the  most  complex  of  modern  businesses. 
It  requires  the  highest  efficiency  of  men  and 
women  to  farm  profitably,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 


THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


How  the  Packer  Classifies  Hogs 

First  Hand  Information  From  One  of  the  Men  Who  Buys  Them 


IN  TURNING   to   the  market  requirements  for 
hogs,  it  is  first  desirable  to  know  how  they  are 
classified.   The  important  factors  are:  Weight, 
condition,  quality,  form  and  sex. 

It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast 
method  by  means  of  which  every  hog  can  be  classi- 
fied as  with  a  scale  and  yardstick. 

The  exigencies  of  the  market  often  cause  the 
shifting  of  the  lines  separating  the  different  classes 
and  the  grading  is  easier  on  a  market  where  hogs 
are  scarce  than  where  they  are  plentiful. 

Permanent  changes  in  market  demands  will 
cause  a  change  of  classification,  as  will  be  shown 
farther  on.  However,  the  classification  as  used  at 
present  on  the  Chicago  market,  and  as  will  apply 
with  certain  modifications  to  other  markets,  is 
about  as  follows: 

1—  PRIME  HEAVY  HOGS:  These  are  hogs 
weighing  from  300  to  400  pounds.  As  the  name 
signifies  they  must  be  prime  in  condition,  form  and 
quality,  and  so  only  certain  of  the  hogs  that  are 
of  this  weight  will  fall  in  this  classification. 

Prime  heavy  hogs  are  usually  barrows,  as  they 
outdress  and  outyield  sows.  These  hogs  usually 
run  from  ten  months  to  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and 
they  are  both  older  and  heavier  than  the  average 
of  the  hogs  now  being  marketed.  There  are  not  many 
of  this  class  on  the  market  today. 

2—  BUTCHER  HOGS:  This  is  the  most  popular 
class  of  hogs.  Butcher  hogs  are  the  hogs  of  the 
pork  chop,  the  ham  and  the  bacon.  It  is  evident 
that  they  must  be  of  proper  weight  for  the  butcher 
block  and  have  sufficient  quality  and  proper  con- 
dition. 

Butcher  hogs  must  be  well-finished  young  stock 
that  will  weigh  from  200  to  300  pounds.  They  are 
divided  into  three  subclasses  as  follows:  Heavy, 
260  to  300  pounds;  medium,  200  to  260  pounds, 
and  light,  150  to  200  pounds.  There  are  variations 
of  grade  in  each  of  these  subclasses,  but  nothing 
that  will  grade  less  than  a  good  hog  will  find  its 
way  into  the  butcher  class. 

3—  PACKING  HOGS:  This  is  the  next  largest 
class.  Into  it  fall  the  heavy  hogs  that  do  not  have 
the  quality  to  grade  as  prime  hogs  and  the  lighter 

hogs  that  are  not  good  enough  for  butchers. 

■'tn+es  a  place  for  everything  that 
->bfwe,  except  the  few 
e'  •  too         >  Cot  pc  .      '  !  ;>gs.  (These 

Keeping  in 

Items  Affecting  the 

Convicts  to  Grow  Food 

CONVICTS  in  the  Wisconsin  State  prison  soon 
will  be  put  to  work  on  3,000  acres  of  cut-over 
land  in  the  forest  reserves  of  northern  Wis- 
consin. The,  land  will  be  used  for  growing  food  for 
other  State  institutions.  The  ground  will  be  cleared 
this  summer  and  fall  for  planting  next  spring. 

Dairymen  Plan  Union 

LAUNCHING  of  a  nation-wide  union  of  dairy- 
men is  threatened  by  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  unless  the  Federal  author- 
ities allow  the  dairyman  an  open  market,  unham- 
pered by  laws  and  rules.  The  federation  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Chicago  warned  dealers  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  milk  next  fall  and  winter. 
It  was  declared  that  the  flow  of  milk  in  sight  for 
the  winter  period  is  very  short,  and  that  unless  the 
price  was  greatly  increased  many  dairymen  would 
be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  milk  must  bring  the  producer 
around  $2.50  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  winter  pe- 
riod of  six  months,  if  any  profit  is  to  be  made. 

State  Farms  Keep  Calves 

ILLINOIS  State  farms  have  been  ordered  to  stop 
killing  calves  immediately  and  to  keep  all  their 
herds  intact.  Approximately  1,000  calves  are 
born  on  these  farms  every  year.  The  order  has 
been  issued  by  Governor  Lowden  in  an  effort  to 
have  the  State  institutions  do  their  share  toward 
doubling  the  cattle  supply  of  the  State. 

To  Obtain  Farm  Lands 

THERE  are  many  persons  who  wish  to  ob- 
tain farm  land,  especially  now  that  food 
prices  are  high  and  there  is  a  world-wide 
shortage  of  food  crops.  Many  of  these  persons 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  obtaining 
land  from  the  Government.  One  of  the  easiest  ways 
to  get  farm  land  that  is  sure  to  be  productive  is  to 


By  E.  R.  Gentry 

(General   Hog   Iluyer   for  Armour  &  Company) 

are  thrown  out  as  roughs.)  This  class  is  also 
subdivided  as  follows:  Heavy,  275  to  350  pounds; 
medium,  225  to  275  pounds;  mixed,  200  to  300 
pounds,  making  the  approximate  limits  for  the 
class  from  200  to  350  pounds. 

4—  LIGHT  HOGS:  Light  hogs  usually  go  into 
the  coarser  grade  of  meats.  The  hogs  of  this  class 
are  graded  as  good,  common  and  inferior.  This 
class  is  principally  made  up  of  young,  light-weight 
barrows  or  clear  sows.  This  type  has  grown  in 
popularity  in  recent  years  from  the  viewpoints  of 
both  hog  raisers  and  packers.  Growers  make  bet- 
ter profits  from  feeding  hogs  nof  to  exceed  this 
weight.  On  some  markets  hogs  of  200  pounds 
and  under  now  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  receipts. 

The  growing  demand  for  fancy  English  meats 
and  breakfast  bacon  makes  it  desirable  to  secure  an 
even  greater  increase  in  the  proportion  of  these 
hogs,  rather  than  those  of  heavier  weights.  The 
weight  limits  of  the  class  are  from  130  to  200 
pounds,  and  it  is  subdivided  as  follows:  Bacon, 
160  to  200  pounds;  light  lights,  130  to  J60  pounds; 
light  mixed,  150  to  200  pounds.  The  bacon  hogs 
have  the  most  quality.  Good,  common  and  inferior 
pigs  are  found  in  light  lights  and  light  mixed. 

5—  MARKET  PIGS:  These  pigs  will  weigh  from 
50  to  130  pounds  and  are  lighter  than  the  light 
lights.  They  grade  as  choice,  good  and  common, 
and  often  have  much  the  same  round  form  as  a 
finished  hog. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  a  pow- 
erful sentiment  has  developed  against  the  market- 
ing of  pigs  weighing  less  than  100  pounds.  They 
should  be  held  back  a  few  months  and  sent  to  mar- 
ket in  the  form  of  mature  hogs. 

6 —  ROUGHS:  These  hogs,  called  roughs  or 
throw  -outs,  are  the  ones  that  are  too  coarse  to 
grade  at  all.  They  are  lacking  in  condition,  form 
and  quality,  are  "rough"  in  every  way,  and  conse- 
quently sell  at  the  lowest  market  price. 

7 —  STAGS:  As  is  generally  known,  stags  are 
boars  that  have  been  castrated.  While  they  sell 
with  a  dockage  of  80  pounds,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  wasty  in  dressing,  the  price  for  them 


take  a  farm  on  a  reclamation  project.  These  may  be 
had  at  present  in  seven  different  States  and  in  areas 
of  forty  and  eighty  acres.  The  applicant  pays  for 
the  water  rights.  Thus,  for  example,  on  the  Min- 
idoka project  in  Idaho  $30  an  acre  must  be  paid  for 
water  rights,  so  that  taking  up  a  claim  there  is 
equivalent  to  paying  $1,200  for  a  forty-acre  farm 


Order  Your  Containers  Now 

UNLESS  growers  and  shippers  are  able  to  an- 
ticipate their  needs  for  barrels,  crates, 
hampers,  baskets  and  other  containers  and 
order  now  there  may  be  a  shortage  later  on 
when  the  crops  are  ready  for  gathering. 
Larger  supplies  of  containers  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  be  needed  this  season  than 
for  several  years  past  and  manufacturers  are 
asking  that  orders  be  placed  at  once  for  de- 
livery as  soon  as  possible.  With  railroad  traf- 
fic heavy  shipments  may  be  delayed  just  when 
needed  most  and  result  In  a  loss  unless  the 
producer  acts  promptly. 


and  agreeing  to  live  upon  it  and  cultivate  it.  Full 
information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
statistician,  United  States  Reclamation  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Planning  an  Insect  Census 

THE  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  planning  an  insect  census 
in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  insect  condi- 
tions thruout  the  country.  There  are  many  per- 
sons who  observe  or  hear  of  damage  done  to  crops 
by  insect  peats.  Reports  of  such  damage  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in 
tabulating  and  mapping  information  as  to  injurious 
insects,  enabling  them  to  issue  timely  statements 
as  to  methods  of  control  which  will  be  circulated 
broadcast  in  the  affected  regions. 


is  usually  good  so  that  they  pay  out  well.  It  cer- 
tainly is  better  to  send  stags  to  the  market  than 

boars,  as  is  shown  below. 

8 —  BOARS:  Boars  are  not  usually  marketed 
until  their  days  of  service  are  over  and  they  are 
old  and  coarse.  Here  I  want  to  put  out  a  word 
of  caution — Do  not  send  boars  to  the  market.  They 
are  practically  unmerchantable.  A  large  majority 
of  the  boars  that  come  on  the  market  are  con- 
demned by  the  Government  inspectors.  They  then 
bring  but  fertilizer  prices  to  the  owner.  Boars 
that  do  not  pass  inspection  sell  at  a  very  low  price. 
So  I  say,  keep  your  boars  at  home.  When  they 
are  no  longer  fit  for  service,  castrate  them,  give 
them  a  good  feed  for  a  month  or  two  and  market 
them  as  stags  so  as  to  get  a  fair  price  for  them. 

9—  ROASTING  PIGS:  At  certain  times  of  the 
year  a  few  young  pigs  weighing  from  15  to  30 
pounds  come  on  the  market.  They  still  con- 
tain much  of  the  pig  fat  and  water.  However,  they 
are  more  generally  handled  by  the  poultry  commis- 
sion men. 

The  same  arguments  apply  to  these  as  to  "mar- 
ket pigs,"  described  above.  It  is  expected,  at  this 
writing,  that  Federal  legislation  will  soon  make  .it 
a  crime  to  put  these  little  pigs  on  the  market. 

10—  DEAD  HOGS:  Hogs  which  arrive  dead  in 
the  car  will  bring  a  fertilizer  price  if  they  weigh 
100  pounds  or  over,  but  if  they  weigh  less  they 
have  no  value. 

There  is  an  application  of  these  classes  and 
grades  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
here.  If  a  farmer  sends  a  load  to  market  that  he 
believes  should  "top"  the  market  and  they  fail  by 
10  to  20  cents  a  hundred,  it  is  not  the  packer's  fault 
or  the  fault  of  the  commission  man. 

Let  him  ask  the  man  to  show  him  a  load  of  prime 
hogs  that  reached  the  top  for  that  day,  and  then 
with  an  open  mind  see  where  those  hogs  are  better 
than  his  own.  Are  they  a  handier  weight,  closer 
to  the  weight  that  the  packer  wants  for  his  best 
loins,  hams  or  bacon?  Are  they  more  uniform,  not 
a  few  big  packers  in  them,  or  a  stag  perhaps? 

This  is  the  line  of  questions  for  the  hog  raiser  to 
ask  himself.  Closer  study  of  the  qualities  a  hog 
should  possess  will,  in  most  cases,  give  the  farmer 
a  more  definite  idea  of  hog  values  and  a  determina- 
tion that  his  next  load  will  grade  for  the  market 
top. 


Boys  for  the  Farms 

WHILE  men  are  being  drafted  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope to  uphold  the  principles  of  democracy, 
the  boys  of  the  Nation  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  21  will  be  mobilized  into  the  United  States 
Boys'  Working  Reserve  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  will  perform  patriotic  duties  by  working  on 
farms,  in  order  that  their  big  brothers  at  the  front 
may  be  fed. 

Before  the  boys  are  sent  to  the  farms  they  will 
be  given  a  short  course  of  instruction  in  harness- 
ing horses,  milking  cows  and  other  farm  chores. 
After  they  have  been  on  the  farm  for  three  weeks 
they  will  be  given  bronze  medals,  which  will  be 
numbered  and  will  bear  the  official  insignia  of  the 
organization.  Each  boy  to  complete  the  summer's 
work  will  be  given  a  service  bar  with  the  number 
of  the  year  engraved  upon  it.  Boys  who  have  no 
liking  for  the  farm  may  enroll  for  other  classes 
of  labor. 

Little  Harvest  Labor  Needed 

SHORTAGE  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  and  in- 
creased acreage  and  indicated  bountiful  yields 
in  the  spring  wheat  belt  have  combined  to  pro- 
duce unique  conditions  in  the  summer  labor  mar- 
kets of  the  plains  States.  Not  until  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas  and  Montana  begin  late  in  July  to  harvest 
what  promises  to  be  the  largest  crops  in  their  his- 
tories will  there  be  a  demand  for  laborers  from 
far  away.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  enough 
hands  for  the  harvest.  Illinois  does  not  need  out- 
side help.  Iowa  may  need  some  men  for  the  corn 
harvest,  but  not  many.  In  the  Northwest,  how- 
ever, the  labor  shortage  threatens  to  be  acute  when 
spring  wheat  is  ready  for  cutting. 

Indications  are  that  the  crop  will  be  the  heaviest 
in  years  and  already  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  getting  outside  help.  Those  contemplating 
going  there,  however,  are  advised  to  communicate 
with  the  officials  of  the  various  State  Labor 
Agencies  first. 


Touch  With  the  News 

Farmer  Gleaned  From  the  Happenings  of  Interest 
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Short  Season  Hay  Is  a  War  Necessity 

Growing  of  Roughage  Will  Release  Grain  Needed  for  Human  Consumption 


WITH  prospects  that  the  United  States  will 
not  be  able,  by  about  200,000,000  bushels, 
to  supply  all  the  grain  needed  by  the  Allies 
this  year  it  devolves  upon  the  farmer  who  is  wise 
to  raise  as  much  in  the  shape  of  catch  crops  as  he 
can.  A  double  purpose  will  be  accomplished. 
First,  raising  of  emergency,  short  season  crops 
will  release  many  pounds  of  grain  for  human  con- 
sumption by  furnishing  roughage  for  livestock. 
Second,  it  is  cheaper,  much  cheaper,  to  raise  hay 
for  feeding  than  to  buy  it,  and  the  work  involved 
is  negligible  compared  to  the  value  received. 

Roughage  is  essential  in  proper  feeding  of  live- 
stock. The  farmer  cannot  afford  to  buy  and  feed 
it  cheaply.  Therefore  he  must  raise  it.  Almost 
without  exception  these  short  season  crops  can  be 
planted  in  June  and  July  and  will  mature  before  the 
first  fall  frost.  Each  farmer,  of  course,  must  be 
guided  in  his  selection  of  a  forage  catch  crop  by 
the  locality  in  which  he  lives.  He  knows  better 
than  any  one  else  what  will  grow  there.  Many 
soils  are  adapted  for  the  growing  of  almost  all  of 
these  crops,  which  include  millet,  Sudan,  soy  beans, 
buckwheat,  rape  and  the  sorghums. 

Millet  naturally  will  be  one  of  the  things  to 
which  many  farmers  will  turn.  It  is  excellently 
adapted  tc  overcoming  a  short  hay  crop  or  to  oc- 
cupy land  which  otherwise  would  remain  idle,  be- 
cause it  matures  quickly  and  a  stand  is  obtained 
with  ease  and  certainty. 

Furthermore,  the  plant  is  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  soils  and  climates.  Altho  large  yields  are 
not  obtained  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  mil- 
let does  better  on  poor  soil  and  in  a  dry  climate 


than  most  other  hay  crops.  In  semiarid  regions  it 
frequently  escapes  periods  of  drought  because  of 
its  short  growing  season.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  quick  to  show  the  effect  of  dry  weather  because 
of  its  shallow  root  system.  Compared  with  Sudan 
grass,  its  chief  competitor,  millet  is  deficient  both 
in  quality  and  yield  of  hay,  but  the  growing  season 
of  the  Sudan  grass  is  somewhat  longer,  ami  this 
provides  greater  opportunity  in  the  latter  for  in- 
jury from  drought. 

In  its  feeding  value,  millet  hay  has  been  found 
to  be  approximately  the  same  as  timothy  hay.  As 
a  roughage  for  growing  stock,  it  is  usually  re- 
garded as  somewhat  more  effective  than  prairie 
hay,  but  not  the  equal  of  alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 
It  can  be  fed  without  danger  to  cattle  or  sheep, 
and  sparingly  and  in  connection  with  other  kinds 
of  hay  to  horses.  A  continuous  ration  of  millet 
hay,  however,  has  resulted  in  injury  to  horses. 

Naturally  meadows  which  already  have  a  good 
stand  require  less  attention  and  are  more  desirable 
than  those  which  must  be  planted  each  year.  How- 
ever, in  many  cases  this  is  the  only  way.  The  im- 
portant thing  at  this  time  is  that  some  late  crop 
be  planted. 

Legumes,  rich  in  protein,  are  hard  to  beat  when 
it  comes  to  late  planting.  In  addition  they  im- 
prove the  soil  in  nitrogen.  Cowpeas  make  good  hay 
in  many  soils.  If  planted  in  rows  and  given  a  little 
cultivation  better  results  are  obtained  than  if  they 
were  sown  broadcast.  Peas,  planted  in  June  on 
land  that  has  been  used  for  wheat,  produce  a  good 
crop  of  hay  and  help  restore  the  land.  Soy  beans 
are  similar  in  many  respects,  and  may  be  planted 


after  wheat  and  oats  with  good  results.  They  make 
good  hay  and  are  not  difficult  to  cut  or  cure. 

Now  we  come  to  the  sorghums  (Kafir,  milo,  sorgo 
or  sweet  sorghum).  They  are  adapted  specially 
to  the  great  plains  and  prairie  regions  and  dis- 
tricts where  the  rainfall  is  low  because  they  are 
drought-resistant.  Where  often  corn  fails  because 
of  a  lack  of  rain,  sorghum  will  make  a  fair  crop. 
Farmers  are  warned,  however,  against  the  new  sor- 
ghums which  are  being  introduced  in  this  country, 
and  in  any  event  should  get  expert  advice,  if  possi- 
ble, to  which  late  hay  crop  their  land  best  is 
adapted. 

Grain  sorghums  may  be  grown  on  almost  any 
soil  that  admits  of  ready  cultivation.  Like  corn, 
they  prefer  a  sweet  soil,  loamy  in  character  and 
high  in  fertility.  Very  sandy  or  very  heavy  soils 
are  not  desirable.  The  sorghums  are  divided  into 
four  groups — Durras,  Kafirs,  Kaoliangs  and  Shallu. 
The  Durras  include  White  and  Brown  Durras,  Fe- 
terita  and  the  Milos.  The  Kafir  group  includes 
all  known  varieties  of  Kafirs,  most  of  which  pro- 
duce rather  large,  leafy,  slightly  juicy  stalks  and 
are  rather  late  maturing.  The  Kaoliangs,  or  Chi- 
nese sorghums,  are  early  maturing  and  possess 
small,  dry,  leafless  stalks  and  open  erect  heads. 
Shallu,  also  known  as  Egyptian  wheat,  often  will 
produce  a  good  crop  on  soils  that  are  poor  and  wet 
or  cold. 

But  whatever  the  crop  that  it  is  decided  to  plant 
for  late  maturing,  unless  he  already  has  made  in- 
vestigations, the  farmer  will  find  he  will  save  much 
time  and  labor  and  money  by  getting  advice  from 
those  who  have  made  these  crops  a  study. 


The  Farmer  Who  .Never  Ha*  Rained  Sorehum*  Will  Be  A*toninhed  at  the 
Great  Crop*  He  Can  Produee  With  Little  Effort 


In  Anla  Raixine  of  Sorghums  Has  Been  Made  an  Art  and  They  Are  Used 
as  Human  Pood  to  a  Large  Extent 


Experience  Has  Taught  Them  These  Things 


Forty-five  Bushels  Per  Acre 

•     By  W.  M.  Brown. 

ONE  summer  I  organized  a  farmers'  five  acre 
wheat-growing  contest  for  Prince  William 
and  adjoining  counties  of  Virginia.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  work  was  to  get  farmers  interested  in 
giving  better  preparation  of  the  seedbed,  planting 
better  .seed  and  using  more  intelligent  fertilization 
for  wheat  that  hfitter  yields  per  acre  might  be  ob- 
tained. Seventy-four  contestants  started,  but  the 
extremely  dry  fall  and  constant  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing during  the  winter  months  discouraged  some. 

H.  W.  Herring  made  226^  bushels  of  wheat  on 
five  acres  of  land  or  45  bushels  and  18  pounds  per 
acre.  This  was  made  in  a  county  that  will  not 
average  more  than  10  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
usually.  It  proves  that  good  preparation  and  good 
seed  planted  at  the  proper  time  will  give  results. 

A  clover  sod  was  plowed  under  in  July  and  the 
land  harrowed  every  three  or  four  weeks  to  keep  a 
dust  mulch  and  save  moisture  until  the  wheat  was 
seeded  the  first  of  October.  At  time  of  seeding,  Mr. 
Herring  applied  350  pounds  of  16  per  cent  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  and  this  was  the  only  fertilizer 
used.  No  top  dressing  was  given.  One  and  one- 
half  bushels  of  graded  seed  wheat  were  seeded  per 
acre.  Lepps  Prolific,  a  smooth  wheat,  was  used 
and  gave  excellent  results.  The  usual  wheat  drill 
was  used  in  seeding  and  to  apply  the  fertilizer. 

Wheat  was  cut  separately  and  thrashed,  and 
every  sack  of  wheat  weighed. 

Mr.  Herring  attributes  his  success  to  the  fact 
that  he  plowed  under  a  good  sod  that  furnished 
plenty  of  vegetable  matter  and  nitrogen  for  the 


wheat  crop,  and  to  excellent  preparation  of  seedbed 
so  that  there  was  plenty  of  moisture  to  give  the 
plants  a  good  seed  growth  early  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  This  enabled  the  plants  to  come  thru  one  of 
the  most  severe  winters  that  this  country  ever  had 
known  and  make  a  most  extraordinary  yield.  Plenty 
of  seed  was  used,  for  the  seed  had  been  well  graded 
so  that  all  small  or  faulty  grains  had  been  taken 
out.  Mr.  Herring  does  not  recommend  seeding  less 
than  one  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre,  while  long 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  better  to  use  two 
bushels  per  acre. 


The  Home  That  Geese  Built 

^-|-»HIS  is  the  story  of  a  home  which  geese  built. 

?  The  geese  are  the  property  of  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Hickey,  an  Oklahoma  widow.  For  years  she 
and  her  orphaned  granddaughter  have  been  de- 
pendent solely  upon  geese  for  their  living. 

Rent  is  high  in  the  mining  districts,  and  $10  a 
month  which  Mrs.  Hickey  paid  for  a  small  place 
was  about  as  much  as  she  could  afford.  Her  flock 
was  increasing,  too,  and  she  must  find  a  place  big 
enough  for  them.  She  had  saved  enough  to  pay 
for  a  plot  of  ground  which  would  serve  her  pur- 
pose, but  that  would  leave  only  $50  toward  build- 
ing a  house. 

Near  her  home  a  huge  mining  mill  was  being 
reroofed  with  metal  roofing  and  thousands  of  old 
shingles  were  being  torn  off.  Second-hand  shingles 
could  be  sold  only  for  kindling.  Mrs.  Hickey, 
however,  bought  all  she  would  need  at  a  bargain 
and  with  the  geese  profits  she  had  saved  invested 
in  the  heavy  timbers,  flooring,  etc.,  needed  for  the 
framework  of  the  house.  The  walls  and  sides  are 
made  of  the  second-hand  shingles  and  a  cozy  and 
comfortable  little  home  it  is.  Of  the  regular  build- 
ing material  the  house  would  have  cost  $400.  As 
it  s'tands  it  cost  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  that 
amount. 


Proof  That  It  Pay*  NOT  to  Kill  the  Goose 
That  Lay*  the  Golden  Egg 


Don't  fail  to  select  the  best  of  feed  for  the  horse, 
next  the  mule,  then  the  cow,  sheep,  hog,  and  fowl, 
in  order. 

Don't  give  a  full  feed  while  tired,  hot,  or  thirsty. 
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THE  COUNTY  AGENT 

WHEN  first  we  discovered  that  it  would  de- 
volve upon  the  United  States  to  feed  vir- 
tually the  entire  world  as  a  result  of  the 
European  war,  we  rose  up  in  our  pride  and  declared 
that  we  could  and  would  do  it.  We  have  set  to 
work  with  might  and  main  to  plant  the  greatest 
acreage  in  history  and  to  produce  the  most  stupen- 
dous crop  ever  recorded  to  the  credit  of  any  nation. 
It  is  a  gigantic  undertaking  and  one  that  America 
has  undertaken  with  praiseworthy  and  characteris- 
tic promptness.  But  there  always  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  to  do  things.  The  bigger  the  thing  the 
more  important  is  the  necessity  of  organization 
behind  it.  In  the  case  of  food  raising  for  the  world 
the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  take  as  a  nucleus 
tf  its  organization  the  1,200  County  Agents  already 
at  work  and,  alter  adding  1,500  more  in  the  counties 
w>ere  there  are  none,  to  weld  the  whole  farming 
"  *hp  nation  into  a  body  wherein  waste 
■u  .  rt  rPl  at  a  minimum;  where 
..  .  Jl-  •'►->'  along  ii.rrper  channels 

will  counl  lor  lm      ■        Thi  Agent  comes 

as  a  friend  and  aav      ,  taior.  Where 

County  Agents  have  been  at  worn.  the  past  the 
farmer  has  profited  greatly  because  the  agent  has 
brought  to  his  door  the  knowledge  gathered  by 
experiments  nation-wide  in  their  scope,  from  exper- 
ience of  all  the  years.  He  does  not  come  to  teach 
the  farmer  to  run  his  place  by  books  but  to  show 
him  how  he  can  capitalize  the  experience  of  others 
and  turn  it  into  perfectly  good  dollars  for  himself. 
The  new  County  Agent  is  entitled  to  find  the  glad 
hand  of  a  patriot  extended  to  him  from  every  farm- 
yard and  in  every  farmhouse. 

GOOD  ROADS  AND  WAR 

THE  tendency,  now  that  this  country  is  at  war, 
might  be  to  let  the  good  roads  agitation 
lapse.  Indications  from  a  large  number  of 
States,  however,  are  that  the  work  will  go  on  with 
undiminished  vigor.  In  peace  times  we  have  upheld 
good  roads  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
farmer.  In  time  of  war  good  roads  more  than  ever 
take  their  place  as  a  necessity  for  the  nation's  good. 
They  will  make  transportation  easier  and  quicker, 
will  cut  down  waste  of  time  and  labor  and  permit  of 
military  movements  on  a  great  scale  which  would 
be  hampered  by  bad  roads.  We  never  expect  to 
see  hostile  German  soldiers  in  this  country.  If 
they  did  come,  however,  good  roads  might  be  the 
turning  point  between  victory  and  defeat.  Even 
with  us  compelled  to  carry  the  fight  to  Europe  they 
will  cut  a  big  figure  in  making  victory  assured. 
How  much  greater  will  be  their  part  when  peace 
returns? 


WHAT  THE  WEEDS  COST 

IP  TOU  read  farm  Journals  with  any  degree 
of  regularity,  and  it  is  presumed  that  you  do, 
undoubtedly  one  '  *he  regular  things  which 
you  find  is  an  admoni  n  to  kill  the  weeds.  Here 
it  is  again.  If  the  fanner  finds  a  parasite  in  his 
crops  he  gets  rid  of  it.  If  he  should  find  one  in 
his  pocketbook  he  should  be  all  the  more  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Weeds  are  the  parasites  which  do 
immense  damage  to  the  farmer's  pocketbook.  The 
toll  which  they  take  annually  is  great.  Millions  of 
dollars  of  loss  annually  can  be  attributed  to  them. 
The  dockage  on  wheat  alone,  because  of  the  weed 
seeds  present,  runs  into  a  huge  figure.  Take  your 
own  farm  and  see  wherein  you  can  boost  your 
profits  by  getting  rid  of  the  weeds.  You  may  be 
surprised. 


Nail  the  Flag  to  the  Plow 

Nail  the  flag  to  the  plow — 

The  country  needs  grain. 
While  the  sailor  boys  guard 

The  tracks  of  the  main, 
God  gave  you  the  fields 

And  the  sun  with  its  light; 
Then  double  their  yields 

While  the  sailor  boys  fight. 

Nail  the  flag  to  the  plow — 

The  soldiers  must  eat 
While  defending  the  trenches 

Or  suffer  defeat. 
You  can  help  the  brave  soldier 

At  this  time  of  his  need 
By  increasing  your  acres 

And  planting  more  seed. 

Nail  the  flag  to  the  plow — 

Your  children  and  wife 
Must  be  saved  from  starvation 

While  the  world  is  in  strife. 
Your  duty  is  plain; 

Your  mission  is  grand; 
Each  man  is  a  hero 

Who's  tilling  the  land. 

You  say  you're  too  old 

To  fight  wjth  a  gun; 
Then  work  in  the  fields 

Till  the  setting  of  sun 
And  show  to  the  world 

By  the  sweat  of  your  brow 
That  you're  serving  your  country 

With  the  flag  on  your  plow. 

— W.  B.  Lockwood,  Mississippi. 


Bordeaux  Mixture 

What  is  the  bordeaux  mixture  used  in  spraying 
and  how  is  it  prepared? — J.  Q.  M..  Louisiana. 

J^ISSOLVE  one  pound  of  copper  sulphate  in  a  gal- 
lon of  water  by  putting  the  sulphate  in  a  bag 
and  suspending  it  in  the  water.  In  another  vessel 
mix  a  pound  of  fresh  burned  lime  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  To  make  fifty  gallons  of  bordeaux  mixture, 
fill  a  tank  half  full  of  water  and  stir  into  it  four 
gallons  of  the  sulphate  solution.  Then  strain  into 
the  tank  four  gallons  of  the  milk  of  lime,  taking 
pains  to  stir  the  entire  mixture  at  the  same  time. 

Coop  the  Mother  Hen 

Would  it  do  any  barm  if  I  permitted   the  little 

chickens  to  wander  around  without  the  hen?  I  have 
been  losing-  many  chicks  and  I  wonder  if  the  fact 
that  they  have  ranged  so  far  hasn't  something  to  do 
with  it. — Mrs.  J.  J.  C,  Kentucky. 

gY  ALL  means  coop  np  the  mother  hen.  Given 
her  liberty  she  is  likely  to  lead  the  brood  thru 
wet  grass,  which  will  get  them  chilled  and  prob- 
ably kill  them,  or  she  will  take  them  so  far  that 
they  will  be  worn  oat  and  not  grow  as  they  should. 
Any  kind  of  a  coop  that  is  dry  and  can  be  closed 
at  night  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Garden  Is  Attacked 

Must  you  water  a  garden  in  dry  spells?  What 
causes  beans,  squash,  cushaw,  after  they  get  to  a 
certain  height  and  are  coming  up  fine,  to  gradually 
die? — S.  J.  C,  Texas. 

pROBABLY  your  first  question  answers  your  last. 

Gardens  need  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  and  if 
the  ground  in  •which  yours  is  planted  happens  to 
be  naturally  dry  and  you  haven't  watered  it  during 
a  dry  spell,  that  probably  is  the  reason  your  plants 
died.  Again,  it  might  be  some  kind  of  pest  which 
has  attacked  them.  Spraying  the  beans  with  paris 
green  or  arsenate  of  lead  might  be  the  answer. 
The  work  of  the  squash  vine  borer  results  in  rapid 
withering  of  the  plant  in  hot  weather.  Perhaps 
the  best  thing  to  do,  if  yon  intend  using  the  garden 
plot  again,  is  to  practice  clean  farming  methods 
by  removing  and  destroying  the  squash  crop  after 
the  yielding  season  is  past.  Pull  and  burn  them  or 
compost  infected  plants  and  kill  the  borers.  How- 
ever, this  is  guesswork,  as  you  do  not  describe  the 
condition  of  the  plants  when  they  die.  Carefully 
watch  your  garden  as  it  comes  up,  and  if  it  shows 
signs  of  failing  pick  out  some  of  the  worst  plants 
and  send  them  to  your  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  can  readily  tell  you  what  is  wrong. 


Killing  Off  Barn  Grass 

I  am  inclosing  a  sample  of  grass  whicb  is  called 
under  various  names  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
such  as  barn  grass,  witch  ^rass,  etc.  The  land  here 
Is  full  of  it  and  it  is  something  fearful  to  fight  in 
cultivated  ground,  as  it  has  a  large  root  system.  It 
has  even  got  into  my  strawberry  patch,  one-fourth 
of  an  acre,  this  year.  I  am  having  the  time  ©f  my 
life  with  it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  kill  it 
out? — T.  L.,  Connecticut. 

YOU  have  a  hard  fight  ahead,  but  you  can  win 
by  prevention  of  seeding.  This  grass  dies 
root  and  branch  every  year,  reproducing  itself 
thru  seeding.  You  must  take  steps  to  prevent  this. 
If  possible,  burn  over  the  place  where  this  grass 
has  taken  hold,  then  plow  it  shallow  so  as  not  to 
bury  the  remaining  seeds  too  deeply  in  the  soil. 
The  succeeding  cultivation,  not  deeper  than  the 
plowing,  will  induce  the  germination  of  seeds  in 
this  layer  of  soil  and  kill  the  seedlings  as  they 
appear.  The  land  may  then  be  plowed  deeper  and 
the  cultivation  repeated  until  the  soil  has  been 
cleared  of  the  grass.  Below  this  deep  plowing 
depth  this  grass  seed  cannot  germinate  and  push 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Do  not  permit  the 
land  which  has  been  broken  to  kill  these  weeds 
to  remain  idle.  Put  in  crimson  clover,  winter  oats 
or  rye.  They  will  help  choke  off  the  grass.  If  this 
grass  is  in  fields  now  in  grain  which  you  propose  to 
sow  to  clover  or  grass,  mow  the  stubble  two  weeks 
after  the  grain  harvest.  It  will  check  the  growth 
of  the  grass  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  mulch 
that  will  prove  valuable. 

Sirup  From  Sugar  Beets 

I  read  lately  that  a  few  rows  of  sugar  beets  In 
the  garden  would  make  enough  sirup  or  molasses 
to  do  a  good  sized  family  a  year.  If  you  can,  will 
you  please  instruct  me  how  to  make  the  sirup  or 
molasses  from  them? — E.  S.  B.,  Indiana. 

You  are  right  in  your  belief  that  a  few  rows  of 
sugar  beets  in  the  garden  will  make  a  pala- 
table and  nutritious  sirup  with  a  pleasant  fla- 
vor in  sufficient  quantity  for  your  family.  Sugar 
beets  may  be  grown  in  any  locality  which  has 
tillable  soil  that  is  capable  of  growing  a  good  crop 
of  vegetables.  A  small  piece  of  ground  is  suffi- 
cient for  planting  a  few  rows  of  beets.  A  spade,  a 
hoe  and  a  rake  will  furnish  the  cultivation.  All 
sugar  beets,  if  properly  handled,  will  produce  sirup. 
The  beets  are  cut  into  thin  slices  and  soaked  in 
hot  water  to  extract  the  sugar.  The  liquid  then  is 
boiled  down  to  the  thickness  desired.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  you  write  to  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  free  bulletin  No. 
823,  just  published,  which  contains  full  details  of 
sugar  beet  raising  and  sirup  producing. 

He,  Too,  Would  Hang  'Era 

1  think  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  farmer  to 
strike.  I  think  he  should  refuse  to  raise  more  than 
he  needs  to  feed  him  and  his  family,  that  he  should 
refuse  to  sell  a  single  item  off  his  farm,  should 
refrain  from  hiring  any  help  until  the  Government 
stops  gambling  in  food  products.  I  believe  the  food 
gambler  is  guilty  of  murder,  because  be  takes  food 
from  innocent  children  by  putting  the  price  so  high 
that  the  common  laborer  cannot  buy  it.  Hang  them 
by  all  means,  or  give  them  a  chance  to  work,  to  pro- 
duce and  help  maintain  themselves  as  well  as  Eu- 
rope. I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  strike. — M.  S.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

y^BOVE  are  extracts  from  a  very  interesting  let- 
ter from  M.  S.  Lack  of  space  prevents  publish- 
ing all  of  the  letter,  which  is  much  along  the  same 
line.  Like  the  writer,  the  Government  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  food  speculation  must  stop,  and 
has  taken  steps  to  stop  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  never 
will  return. 

Cottonseed  Meal  for  Mares 

Will  cottonseed  meal  take  the  place  of  linseed 
oil  meal  in  feeding  horses,  colts  and  pregnant  mares? 
— H.  J.  H.,  Oklahoma. 

QOTTONSEED  meal  will  take  the  place  of  linseed 
meal  to  a  good  advantage,  but  the  cottonseed 
meal  should  not  be  fed  in  as  large  quantities  as 
linseed  meal. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  best  to  feed  more  than  two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  per  day  per 
thousand  pounds  of  live  weight  of  the  animals. 
This  applies  especially  when  the  feeding  period  is 
extended  to  any  great  length. 
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Corn  Active,  Wheat  Trade  Stagnant 


Wheat,  Corn,  Oats 

CTRONG  eiforts  have  been  made  to 
depress  corn  prices  recently,  but 
there  has  been  persistent  buying  on 
the  declines  that  has  rallied  the 
market  quickly.  The  buying  at  times 
has  been  supposed  to  come  from  the 
East,  while  foreigners  have  been 
buyers  of  cash  corn  wherever  avail- 
able, and  sample  prices  have  held 
at  strong  premiums  in  every  market 
in  the  country,  and  even  at  interior 
points  high  prices  prevailed. 

The  action  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  directors  in  deciding  that  the 
maximum  prices  established  were 
absolute  and  that  shorts  would  not 
be  penalized  above  that  factor  cre- 
ated a  more  bearish  sentiment  tem- 
porarily, but  with  stocks  of  corn 
extremely  light  at  all  points  and  cash 
premiums  so  high,  the  short  sellers 
have  not  had  much  of  a  leverage  and 
the  market  has  become  oversold 
easily. 

Kansas  City  exchange  directors 
have  acted  to  control  trading,  but 
shorts  will  either  have  to  deliver  or 
satisfy  the  buyer,  thus  leaving  con- 
tracts still  in  effect.  The  foreign 
situation,  judging  from  reports,  is 
strong.  Greater  use  of  corn  is  re- 
ported from  abroad,  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

JTXPORT  trade  reports  indicate 
there  will  be  active  buying  of 
corn  for  a  long  time,  as  the  Argen- 
tine supply  is  extremely  small  com- 
pared to  normal.  Argentina  in  re- 
cent years  has  had  the  gTeater  share 
of  the  export  corn  trade,  but  the  crop 
failure  in  that  country,  with  the 
shutting  off  of  supplies  completely 
from  Russia  and  the  Balkans,  puts 
the  burden  on  this  country  to  sup- 
ply practically  all  the  corn  needed 
abroad.  With  tonnage  available  the 
exports  will  continue  heavy.  At  pres- 
ent Canadian  wheat  is  taking  up  the 
bulk  of  the  available  tonnage. 

The  crop  situation  is  bearish  from 
the  standpoint  of  acreage  bat  moder- 
ately bullish  on  the  present  state  of 
the  crop,  which  is  undoubtedly  back- 
ward, owing  to  the  cold  weather  and 
too  much  rain  in  many  sections  Th^ 
crop  is  not  dangerously  late,  how- 
ever, at  this  time,  and  good  weather 
would  prove  a  quick  corrective  of  ex- 
isting conditions. 

From  a  viewpoint  of  price  fluctua- 
tions and  volume  of  speculative  trade 
the  wheat  market  is  practically  a 
negligible  factor  at  present  in  the 
grain  trade.  Trade  has  been  curtailed 
to  an  extent  never  before  known  on 
the  exchange  by  the  restrictions  on 
trading.  ✓ 

THE  weather  has  been  more  favor- 
able for  the  growth  of  the  spring 
wheat  crop,  sections  that  were  suf- 
fering from  drought  having  a  fair 
amount  of  rainfall,  which  puts  the 
crop  in  a  much  better  position.  The 
winter  wheat  crop  has  had  favorable 
weather  and  the  acreage  left  stand- 
ing is  doing  well,  with  probability 
final  estimates  of  yields  will  exceed 
preliminary  guesses.  Private  reports, 
however,  have  been  more  optimistic 
for  several  weeks  than  have  the  of- 
ficial Government  and  State  reports. 

There  will  be  a  moderate  carry- 
over into  the  new  crop,  the  supply 
back  in  this  country  evidently  having 
been  Rreater  than  expected.  Exports 
have  been  larger  than  expected,  and 
primary  receipts  are  still  quite  lib- 
eral. The  inference  is  that  the  car- 
ryover from  the  previous  crop  or 
crops  was  larger  than  supposed, 
while  the  last  crop  probably  was 
somewhat  underestimated.  This  has 
been  fortunate,  or  otherwise  the  situ- 
ation would  have  been  more  acute 
than  it  has  been. 

Harvest  has  started  In  the  South- 
east and  Southwest,  with  yields  in 
Texas  reported  larger  than  expected. 
The  bulk  of  this  wheat  probably  will 
be  taken  by  mills  and  exporters  at 


high  premiums,  and  little  accumula- 
tion of  wheat  is  expected  during  July. 

JX  OATS  there  has  been  a  good 
trade,  with  hardening  prices.  Val- 
ues have  reacted  on  a  good  class  of 
buying  and  the  crop  news  has  not 
had  so  much  effect.  Traders  have 
been  inclined  to  discount  the  crop 
news  for  the  present,  as  stocks  have 
dwindled  rapidly  and  now  are  not. 
at  all  burdensome.     The  domestic 


trade  in  cash  oats  is  characterized  as 
slow,  and  the  demand  has  been  es- 
pecially indifferent  from  the  East.  On 
the  other  hand  the  export  demand 
has  been  good. 

JN  PROVISIONS  the  market  has  been 
a  little  easier  at  times,  but  the  hog 
market  has  been  higher,  and  the  un- 
dertone has  not  been  particularly 
weak,  as  it  is  expected  hog  supplies 
will  be  moderate. 


Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep 

TWO  expert  cattlemen  of  Chicago 
were  seized  with  the  same  im- 
pulse the  other  day  and  both  con- 
tributed to  farm  publications  an  ar- 
ticle dealing  with  the  cattle  market 
and  the  much-talked-about  livestock 
shortage.  One  boldly  declared  a 
shortage  exists,  the  other  declared 
that  no  meatless  days  were  in  pros- 
pect for  the  United  States.  Study  of 
the  market  receipts  and  reports  indi- 
cates that  all  records  for  shipments 
to  market  have  been  broken  and  that 
June  has  been  no  exception  in  show- 
ing an  increase  over  last  year.  There 
would  seem  to  be  some  evidence  that 
this  trend  toward  markets  is  begin- 
ning to  slump  now.  That  prices  have 
held  up  in  the  face  of  these  receipts 
is  remarkable  and  indicates  that  the 
demand  is  heavy. 

J^OW  if  receipts  fall  off  prices  un- 
doubtedly will  advance  still  fur- 
ther. The  best  advice  seems  to  be 
that  if  your  cattle  are  finished,  send 
them  on  and  take  better  prices  than 
you  have  had  in  some  time.  If  they 
are  not  finished,  hold  them  back  and 
get  them  into  good  strong  flesh. 
Western  stuff  will  be  late  in  reaching 
the  market  this  year,  and  in  the 
meantime  native  cattle  will  find  an 
excellent  outlet.  Anything  of  a  com- 
mon quality,  more  especially  grassy, 
in  either  steers  or  butcher  stock, 
should  be  shipped  as  soon  as  conve- 
nient. Southwestern  grass  cattle  are 
beginning  to  come  in,  and  they  are 
affecting  the  commoner  class  of  na- 
tives. 

t 

THERE  is  no  indication  that  there 
is  any  lack  of  cattle  just  now. 
Generally,  little  she  stuff  that  would 
be  good  for  breeding  purposes  is  be- 
ing sold,  and  this  indicates  that  the 
farmer  is  doing  a  big  bit  toward  in- 
creasing the  cattle  supply  of  the  Na- 
tion. Most  of  the  calves  coming  to 
market  are  dairy  bred  and  unfit  for 
anything  but  veal. 

CO  FAR  as  sheep  are  concerned, 
prices  are  likely  to  reach  points 
undreamed  of  now.  The  spring  lamb 
loss  has  been  severe  and  the  move- 
ment to  market  seems  to  be  in  the 
hsffids  of  the  speculators,  who  hold 
the  bulk  of  the  mutton  supply. 

■  j 
J-JOGS  closed  the  week  steady  to  20c 
higher,  while  pigs  are  generally 
25c  higher,  strong  and  in  good  de- 
mand. Bulk  of  the  sales  are  from 
$15.20  to  $15.95.  Butchers  range  as 
high  as  $15.80  to  $16.05,  heavy  ship- 
ping hogs  from  $15.85  to  $16.00,  while 
stags  bring  as  much  as  $16.35  and 
pigs  $12.25  to  $14.40. 

DEBF  steer  values  finished  the  week 
at  a  decline  of  40@60c,  while 
cows  and  heifers  were  off  40@75c, 
and  bulls  suffered  as  much.  Veal 
calves  met  with  a  rejuvenated  de- 
mand and  closed  at  a  net  gain  of 
75e-@$l,  compared  with  a  week  ago. 
Choice  fat  beeves  are  in  urgent  de- 
mand and  only  moderate  supply. 
Here  are  the  prices  on  the  Chicago 
market: 

Beef    steers,    choice  to 

prime  .  .,  $12.00(5)13.75 

Beef    steers,    good  to 

choice   11.00@12.00 

Beef  steers,  fair  to  good.  9.50(5)11.00 

Yearlings   9.75@13.25 

Cows,  fair  to  choice   8.00@11.00 

Heifers,  fair  to  select. . .  8.00@12.00 

Cannes      d  cutters   6.00(5)  7.00 

Good  tf.   ,  ect  vealers. . .  14.00@15.50 

IXbt  if  jP  final  O.uotations  were  at 
f,,,,'  ....  gain  of  75c  for  sheep  and 
y*  .iings,  ae  compared  with  a  week 
ago.  Lambs  showed  an  advance  of 
$1  50  per  100  pounds.  Trade  was  re- 
stricted bv  the  light  supply  and  the 
rapidly  advancing  prices,  but  the 
market  closed  well  cleaned  up  and  in 
a  healthy  condition.  Lambs  topped 
the  week  at  $16.25  and  sheep  at 
$10.50. 


What's 
Back  of" 
The  Ad  ? 


THE  G.  P.  PILLING  &  S0>*  CO.  started  in  business  in  a  humble  way 
back  in  1814  in  an  old-time,  bay-windowed  shop  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Today,  after  103  years  of  fair  dealing  and  steady  commercial  prog- 
ress, this  firm  has  become  the  largest  manufacturer  of  specialty  sur- 
gical instruments  in  thf  world  and  now  occupies  a  large,  modern, 
five-story  plant  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  and  Arch  streets, 
Philadelphia.  The  high  ideals  of  the  founders  have  been  consistently 
maintained  thruout  the  entire  life  of  the  business,  serving  one  gen- 
eration after  another  and  impressing  upon  each,  by  the  high  stand- 
ard of  output,  the  importance  of  connecting  the  name  of  Pilling  with 
surgical  and  veterinary  instruments. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Farming  Business  and 
Uncle  Sam  is  that  branch  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  caponizing 
instruments,  a  line  in  the  making  of  which  this  firm  stands  in  the 
front  rank.  G.  P.  Pilling  &  Son  Co.  are  the  pioneer  makers  of  capon- 
izing instruments  in  America,  and  in  order  to  provide  a  market  for 
their  product  in  the  early  days,  when  caponizing  was  new  and  little 
understood  here,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  introduce  and  foster 
the  art  in  every  way  possible  It  is  but  natural  that  the  bulk  of  this 
work  was  done  in  the  territory  closest  to  home — the  Philadelphia 
district — and  as  proof  of  the  thoro  way  in  which  this  was  carried 
out  one  has  simply  to  look  at  the  menu  of  any  prominent  metro- 
politan hostelry  to  find  that  capon  is  seldom  listed  except  as  "Phil- 
adelphia Capon." 

The  subject  of  caponizing  is  itself  of  particular  importance  right 
at  this  time— for  what  better  way  can  suggest  itself  to  secure  the 
additional  poultry  poundage  the  President  asks  for  than  this  means 
of  almost  doubling  the  weight  of  every  cockerel  not  required  for 
breeding  purposes,  without  any  increased  cost  for  feed?  To  "do  his 
bit"  this  year  every  poultryman  should  caponize.  And  to  do  it  better, 
Pilling  tools  are  efficient. 

Pilling  caponizing  tools  are  designed  primarily  for  service  rather 
than  merely  to  sell.  The  maintenance  of  a  uniform  high-quality 
standard  has  made  instruments  bearing  this  brand  known  for  their 
absolute  reliability  thruout  the  entire  world.  They  are  made  by 
skilled  mechanics  from  the  latest  and  best  designs  of  expert  capon- 
izers.  The  user  is  assured  of  long  and  satisfactory  service  and  is 
certain  of  easy  and  safe  operations  The  tools  are  priced  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  their  quality;  the  tremendous  output  of  the  plant, 
made  possible  by  latest  improved  machinery,  permits  far  superior 
instruments  at  about  the  same  prices  charged  for  ordinary  goods. 
The  foregoing  factors  also  enable  the  offering  of  a  big  variety  of  sets 
so  that  the  customer  may  select  according  to  his  needs.  Pilling 
caponizing  tools,  in 
many  instances,  are 
protected  by  patents,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to 
-  procure  them  from  this 
concern  in  order  to  get 
the  latest  and  best 
without  infringement  of 
the  Pilling  patents. 

G.  P.  Pilling  &  Son 
Co.  have  always  had  the 
cooperation  of  the  best 
poultry  experts,  and 
their  natural  leader- 
ship has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  to  them 
first  any  new  develop- 
ments brought  out 
from  time  to  time  by 
experienced  men. 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Sack  Holding  Device        Fortunes  to  Be  Had 


IP  YOU  ever  tried  to  hold  a  sack  and 
pour  it  full  of  grain  at  the  same 
time  you  will  appreciate  the  inven- 
tion shown  here.  It  consists  of  a 
framework  which  holds  the  sack  up 


off  the  floor  or  ground  and  distends 
the  mouth  so  that  one  man  can  sack 
up  as  much  grain  as  two  men  work- 
ing without  some  such  device.  But, 
wait,  that  is  not  the  only  thing 
which  may  be  accomplished  with 
this  device.  It  weighs  the  grain  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  you  may  al- 
ways know  just  how  much  is  going 
into  the  sack.  When  you  remember 
the  back-breaking  days  of  lifting  up 
a  half-bushel  of  wheat  for  hours  on 
a  stretch  and  pouring  out  the  grain 
Jnto  a  sack,  you'll  wish  the  fellow 
who  figured  Uilss  out  had  '  (Jin's  alo'rs: 
a  scad  uiar*  vears  an>";  au'i  saved 


Telegraphs  Voice 

A  TELEGRAPH  "sender"  has  been 
experimentally  -perfected  which 
the  operator  works  with  his  voice  in- 
stead of  his  fingers.  In  place  of  rais- 
ing and  depressing  his  sending  key 
he  sends  his  dots  and  dashes  by 
modulating  his  voice  to  produce  long 
and  short  intervals.  The  principle 
of  the  sender  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ordinary  type.  In  the  usual  send- 
ers the  raising  and  depressing  of 
the  key  open  and  close  the  circuit 
to  produce  the  dot  and  dash.  In  the 
new  type  a  delicate  diaphragm  is  so 
arranged  that  the  vibrations  in  the 
air  set  up  by  the  voice  open  and 
close  the  circuit  as  in  a  telephone 
and  produce  the  same  results. 

Corn  Husker  Elevator 

THIS  elevator  is  merely  another 
use  of  the  endless  sprocket  chain 
and  two  sprocket  wheels:  located  at 
each  end  of  the  chain.  The  chains 
have  pins  projecting  from  them  and 


a  shaft  connects  each  pair  of  sprock- 
et wheels.  A  serjes  of  transverse 
bars,  the  ends  of  which  fit  into  the 
pockets  formed  by  the  pins,  have 
the  lower  outer  corners  removed  to 
permit  shelled  corn  to  pass  between 
them. 


IN  A  COMMUNICATION  to  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society,  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of 
the  telephone,  points  out  some  of  the 
problems  awaiting  solution  at  the 
hands  of  scientific  men  and  technical 
experts  of  the  future. 

"We  have  one  line  of  advance  from 
candles  and  oil  lamps  to  gas,  and 
from  gas  to  electricity,"  writes  Dr. 
Bell.  "We  produce  heat  and  light  by 
electricity.  We  transmit  intelligence 
by  the  telegraph  and  telephone  and 
we  use  electricity  as  a  motive  power. 
In  fact,  we  have  fairly  entered  upon 
an  electrical  age,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  electrical  engineer  will  be 
much  in  demand  in  the  future. 

"There  is  one  obstacle  to  further 
advance  in  the  increasing  price  of 
the  fuel  necessary  to  work  machin- 
ery. Coal  and  oil  are  going  up  and 
are  strictly  limited  in  quantity.  We 
can  take  coal  out  of  a  mine,  but  we 
can  never  put  it  back.  We  can  draw 
oil  from  subterranean  reservoirs,  but 
we  can  never  refill  them  again.  We 
are  spendthrifts  in  the  matter  of 
fuel  and  are  using  our  capital  for 
our  running  expenses. 

"Apart  from  water  power  (which 
is  strictly  limited)  and  tidal  and 
wave  power  (which  we  have  not  yet 
learned  to  utilize),  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  sun's  rays  directly  as  a 
source  of  power,  we  have  little  left, 
excepting  wood,  and  it  takes  at  least 
twenty-five  years  to  grow  a  crop  of 
trees. 

"There  is,  however,  one  other 
source  of  fuel  supply  which  may  per- 
haps solve  this  problem  of  the  future. 
Alcohol  makes  a  beautiful,  clean  and 
efficient  fuel,  and  where  not  intended 
for  consumption  by  human  beings, 
can  be  manufactured  very  cheaply  in 
an  indigestible  or  even  poisonous 
f-'m  Wood  alcohol,  for  example, 
ployed  as  a  fuel,  and  we 
,  make  alcohol  from  sawdust,  a 

uct  of  our  mills. 
"Alcohol  can  also  be  manufactured 
from  corn  stalks,  and,  in  fact,  from 
almost  any  vegetable  matter  capable 
of  fermentation.  Our  growing  crops 
and  even  weeds  can  be  used.  The 
waste  products  of  our  farms  are 
available  for  this  purpose,  and  even 
the  garbage  from  our  cities.  We 
need  never  fear  the  exhaustion  of 
our  present  fuel  supplies  so  long  as 
we  can  produce  an  annual  crop  of 
alcohol  to  any  extent  desired. 

"Developments  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy are  proceeding  with  great 
rapidity,  and  no  man  can  predict 
what  startling  discoveries  and  appli- 
cations may  appear  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  know  of  no  more  promising 
field  of  exploitation. 

"Already  privacy  of  communication 
has  been  secured  Dy  wireless  trans- 
mitters and  receivers  'tuned,'  so  to 
speak,  to  respond  to  electrical  vibra- 
tions of  certain  frequencies  alone. 
They  are  sensitive  only  to  electrical 
impulses  of  definite  wave  lengths.  The 
principle  of  sympathetic  vibration 
operating  tuned  wireless  receivers  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  control  of 
machinery  from  a  distance  and  the 
steering  of  boats  without  a  man  on 
board.  The  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment in  this  direction  are -practically 
illimitable,  and  we  sjtiall  probably  be 
able  to  perform  at  a  distance  by 
wireless  almost  any  mechanical 
operation  that  can  be  done  at  hand. 

"Still  more  recently  wireless  teleg- 
raphy has  given  birth  to  another  new 
art,  and  wireless  telephony  has  ap- 
peared. Only  a  short  time  ago  a  man 
in  Arlington,  Va.,  at  the  wireless  sta- 
tion there,  talked  by  word  of  mouth 
to  a  man  on  the  Eiffel  tower  in  Paris, 
France.  Not  only  that,  but  a  man  in 
Honolulu  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion! The  distance  from  Honolulu  to 
the  Eiffel  tower  must  be  8,000  miles 
at  least — one-third  the  distance 
around  the  globe — and  this  achieve- 
ment surely  foreshadows  the  time 
when  we  may  be  able  to  talk  with  a 
man  in  any  part  of  the  world  by  tele- 
phone and  without  wires." 


For  Digging  Potatoes 

^N  INEXPENSIVE  potato  digging 
machine  is  shown  here.  It  con- 
sists of  a  machine  with  slatted 
wheels  which  carries  a  reversible 
plowshare  which  can  be  raised  or 
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lowered  by  means  of  levers  at  the 
convenience  of  the  operator.  The 
machine  is  a  riding  affair  which 
straddles  the  potato  hills  and  rips 
them  to  pieces  by  means  of  the  plow- 
share as  it  drives  over  them.  There 
isn't  much  difference  between  it  and 
the  ordinary  walking  plow  which  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  except 
that  it  will  do  the  same  work  faster 
and  with  less  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  is  handling  it. 


Cleanable  Collars 

THE  first  hot  or  sultry  day  of 
spring  makes  man  wish  he  didn't 
have  to  wear  a  collar,  especially  if 
he  is  over  average  size.  A  hot  room, 
a  little  exercise  or  a  short  walk  and 
down  goes  the  upright  collar.  And 
what  is  more  unsightly  than  a  wilted 
collar?  For  years  man  has  put  up 
with  such  conditions,  as  his  only  re- 
dress was  a  rubber  collar.  But  now 
a  collar  angel  seems  to  have  come  to 
life.  With  the  old  rubber  collar  as 
a  rough  idea  a  new  collar  has  been 
developed.  It  no  longer  has  the  rub- 
ber look  or  smell,  it  looks  exactly 
like  a  linen  collar,  is  made  in  all 
the  up-to-date  styles  and  the  color 
does  not  change.  It  is  made  of  regu- 
lar collar  fabric,  but  the  surface  is 
treated  to  make  it  cleanable  instantly 
with  a  sponge,  cloth  or  handkerchief. 
It  can  even  be  cleaned  by  holding  it 
under  a  water  faucet  and  rubbing  the 
dirt  off  with  one's  fingers.  In  fact  it 
can  be  cleaned  while  being  worn.  Of 
course  such  cleaning  cuts  out  the 
laundry  bills,  and  as  high-grade  col- 
lars of  this  type  will  wear  several 
months,  they  also  reduce  a  man's  col- 
lar cost,  hence  they  are  being  worn 
by  men  of  all  classes.  Motorists  find 
them  very  convenient  while  on  a  tour, 
as  road  dust,  oil,  etc.,  can  be  re- 
moved from  them  in  the  washroom 
of  the  stopover  hotel  before  going 
into  the  dining-room. 

Grain  Shocker 

jyjAN  has  been  trying  for  years  to 
invent  some  machine  that  will 
take  the  place  of  a  good  stout  hand 
when  it  comes  time  to  shock  the 
sheaves.  If  you  are  at  all  interested 
in  this  kind  of  a  machine  here  is 
one  that  is  just  a  little  different  from 
anything  presented  for  your  inspec- 
tion before.  It  comprises  a  carriage 
sticking  out  from  the  rear  of  a  draper 
and  several  springs  tilted  upward 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
sheaves  assume  an  upright  position. 


Means  also  are  provided  for  causing 
a  separation  of  the  lower  ends  of  the 
sheaves  so  that  they  will  form  a 
solid  base  whe^i  the  sheaves  are 
dropped,  butt  foremost,  upon  the 
ground. 


Bread  Raising  Cabinet 

THE  housewife  who  makes  bread 
and  other  things  with  dough 
which  needs  raising  sets  it  in  a  con- 
veniently warm  place  and  waits  for 
it  to  attain  the  proper  consistency. 
Not  so  with  Uncle  Sam's  official 
breadmakers  and  testers.  One  of 
them  has  invented  a  raising  cabi- 
net, a  picture  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  center  of  these  pages.  It  is  elec- 
trically equipped  so  that  the  bread- 
maker  knows  just  when  the  tem- 
perature is  right  and  just  when  the 
dough  has  raised  sufficiently  to  be 
ready  for  baking. 

The  cabinet  has  doors  of  glass  in 
front  so  that  while  the  dough  is  safe 
from  contamination  with  anything 
outside  the  cabinet  the  breadmaker 
at  the  same  time  may  see  how  it  is 
progressing.  Incidentally,  it  should 
be  noticed  that  one  of  the  prominent 


Here  Is  the  "Raising"  Cabinet  Which  a  Geijn 
Bread  Might  Alwaywn 


things  around  the  cabinet  is  a  clock. 
In  making  bread,  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  cookery,  time  is  essential 
if  things  are  to  be  just  right. 


Dread  of  Earthquakes 

THE  city  of  Mendoza,  in  Argentina, 
has  not  erected  since  1861  a 
structure  above  one  story  high.  In 
that  year  the  greatest  disaster  which 
ever  befell  the  place,  an  earthquake, 
demolished  the  town,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants have  been  haunted  ever  since 
by  the  fear  of  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  holocaust.  The  ruins  of  the  great 
cathedral,  whose  walls  crushed 
down  upon  the  crowd  of  supplicants 
who  had  gathered  within  for  pro- 
tection, still  stand  as  a  warning. 
The  old  abandoned  town  lies  about  a 
mile  from  the  new  town  and  is  a 
mass  of  ruins,  scarcely  a  single 
house  remaining  intact. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


Makes  Ships  Invisible        Cutter  for  Mowers 


LEWIS  HERZOG  of  New  York  after 
several  years  of  experiments  has 
developed  and  tested,  a  method  for 
painting  ships'  hulls  and  superstruc- 
tures in  a  way  which  reduces  the 
visibility  of  vessels  at  sea  by  ap- 
proximately 30  or  40  per  cent  less 
than  the  present  line  of  visibility  pro- 
duced under  current  or  past  methods 
of  coloring  hulls  and  superstruc- 
tures. 

No  detailed  description*  of  the 
method  is  available.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  principle  involved 
entirely  revolutionizes  the  usual  ap- 
plication of  blacks  or  grays  in  the 
painting  of  vessels.  A  certain  color 
scheme  is  utilized,  based  on  purely 
scientific  deductions  of  the  operating 
values  of  light  and  color,  applied  in 
certain  ways,  causing  confusion  to 
the  eye   and   even  a   condition  of 


i-nt  Breodmaker  Invented  in  Order  That  Her 
Perfection  and  Sanitary 


luminosity  at  certain  distances. 

The  method  seems  to  produce  in- 
con8picuonsness  readily  and  the  ships 
apparently  become  a  part  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  seascape. 

Glowing  Light  Switch 

JT^ID  you  ever  come  home  in  the 
dark  and  break  your  shins 
against  the  furniture  while  groping 
for  the  electric  light  switch?  Doubt- 
less you  did.  To  save  shins  and  fur- 
niture and  needless  profanity  an  elec- 
trical manufacturing  company  has 
perfected  a  light  switch  that  glows 
in  the  dirk.  The  effect  is  secured 
bythe  inclusion  of  a  very  minute  quan- 
tity of  a  radium  compound  In  one  of 
the  screws  of  the  switch.  When  the 
light  is  turned  on  by  a  pull  chain  the 
radium  is  included  in  the  little  ball 
on  the  end  of  the  chain.  Either  of 
these  devices  shines  like  a  tiny  star 
in  a  dark  room. 


few  Invention*  and  lilacovcrlea.  Write  The 
I  and  the  Date  of  the  f««ae  In  Which  ft  Appeared 


IT  WAS  thought  long  ago  that  the 
system  of  cutting  blades  on  mow- 
ing machines,  reapers,  harvesters  and 
the  like  was  about  as  good  as  could 
be   invented,  but   others   have  not 


What  to  Invent 


ceased  to  work  on  improvements.  As 
a  result,  today  there  is  on  the*' 
market  a  great  quantity  of  new- 
fangled cutting  devices.  Here  is  one 
method  that  seems  to  be  about  as 
good  as  any  that  has  been  produced 
in  some  time.  The  blade  is  inclosed 
in  a  tube  with  beveled  edges  on  the 
cutting  sides.  The  diagram  will  il- 
lustrate how  it  works  and  show  the 
protection  which  is  afforded  the  cut- 
ting blades. 

"Dummy  Cows"  Used 

THE  "dummy  cow"  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  new  schools  of  farm- 
ing which  are  springing  up  all*over 
rural  England  for  the  purpose  of 
teachi-  g  the  rudiments  to  young 
womet  :olunteers  for  work  on  the 
land. 

Of  these  schools,  one  of  the  largest 
is  close  to  London. 

The  school  boasts  of  ten  "dummy 
cows,"  on  which  the  would-be  milk- 
maids must  practice  milking.  The 
dummy  consists  of  four  tripod  legs 
and  an  India  rubber  bag,  with  four 
red  rubber  t^ats.  The  bag  is  filled 
with  water,  then  the  instructor  ad- 
justs the  flow  to  either  "hard,"  "me- 
dium" or  "easy,"  and  the  novice  goes 
to  work. 

After  a  week's  practice  on  the 
dummy,  two  hours  a  day,  the  stu- 
dents are  allowed  to  try  their  skill  in 
milking  nanny  goats.  They  must 
spend  at  least  a  week  milking  nanny 
goats  before  they  are  allowed  to 
touch  a  real  cow.  It  is  a  great  occa- 
sion for  a  girl  pupil  when  she  is  al- 
lowed, for  the  first  time,  to  milk  a 
cow. 

"I've  been  promoted,"  remarked 
one  student,  with  a  proud  smile. 
"This  is  my  first  cow.  I  have  had  a 
week  at  milking  the  dummy  in  the 
'cow  school'  over  the  hill,  and 
another  week  in  the  goat  stables,  get- 
ting my  wrists  and  fingers  into  trim. 
The  goats  are  very  nice,  but  the 
dummy  cows  are  not  popular.  It  is 
very  good  practice,  but  it's  very 
much  like  practicing  on  a  dummy 
piano.  You  can't  get  any  sympathy 
out  of  it.  Some  of  the  girls  close 
their  eyes  and  try  to  imagine  it  is  a 
real  cow,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  imag- 
ination." 

Turn  Auto  Into  Tractor 

THERE  are  many  ingenious  meth- 
ods  of  converting  autos  into 
tractors,  but  here  is  one  that  turns 
the  family  automobile  into  a  water 
tank  in  the  bargain.  The  rear  wheels 
of  the  pleasure  car  are  taken  off 
and  the  attachment  with  tractor 
wheels  hooked  onto  the  rear  axle. 


M1 


[INDS  all  over  every  country  con- 
stantly are  trying  to  find  some- 
thing to  invent.  Advertisements 
urging  new  inventions  are  legion. 
But  what  will  pay  in  the  line  of  new 
inventions?  The  editor  of  an  elec- 
trical trade  journal  recently  gave 
out  a  list  of  things  which,  in  his 
mind,  would  be  profitable  because 
they  are  necessary  and  desirable. 
Here  is  the  list  for  those  who  are 
electrically  inclined: 

ELECTRIC  AIR  COOLER— At  the 
present  time  we  use  fans  in  the  sum- 
mer to  "cool"  our  sweltering  hu- 
manity. Fans  really  don't  cool,  but 
simply  stir  up  the  heated  atmos- 
phere and  by  causing  drafts  evapo- 
rate the  moisture  on  our  skins.  This 
gives  a  cooling  sensation.  Electric 
fans,  however,  do  not  reduce  the 
room  temperature  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, and  for  that  reason  are  make- 
shifts at  best.  We  should  produce 
cold  (lowering  of  the  temperature) 
by  some  other  electrical  means.  Pel- 
tier showed  us  that  cold  can  be  pro- 
duced by  crossing  a  bar  of  bismuth 
with  a  bar  of  antimony  and  sending 
an  electric  current  thru  it  in  a  cer- 
tain direction.  This  is  Peltier's 
cross.  Why.  cannot  this  principle — 
or  a  similar  one — be  applied  on  a 
commercial  scale  and  incidentally 
make  a  fortune  for  its  inventor? 

ELECTRIC  INSECT-DESTROYER 
— Every  summer  we  are  exas- 
perated by  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
Why  not  keep  them  out  of  the  house 
or  kill  them  by  some  electrical 
means?  Electrically  charged  wire 
netting  has  been  used  already,  but 
it  has  many  inherent  faults.  As  a 
rule  such  netting  cannot  be  used  on 
windows,  as  water  or  moisture  puts 
the  device  out  of  order.  Something 
more  practical  is  required.  Insects, 
as  a  rule,  keep  away  from  highly 
charged  conductors  (high  frequency 
or  Tesla  currents).  Perhaps  this 
hint  will  put  somebody  on  the  right 
track. 

ELECTRIC  TOYS— There  is  an 
immense  market  for  cheap  electric 
toys.  Something  is  wanted  to  keep 
a  boy  amused  with  a  good  electric 
toy  operated  by  a  dry  cell.  Years 
ago  we  saw  an  electric  motor  that 
sold  for  10  cents  and  actually  ran. 
It  was  badly  designed  and  badly 
made,  otherwise  the  5  and  10-cent 
stores  would  be  selling  a  million  or 
more  of  them  a  year.  Here  is  a  rich 
field,  and  it  matters  little  if  the  ar- 
ticle can  be  marketed  for  10  /;ents 
or  $1 — if  the  toy  is  right. 

ELECTRIC  WINDOW  ATTRAC- 
TIONS—A vast  field  for  the  clever 
inventor.  Movable  window  attrac- 
tions are  in  ever-growing  demand. 
Everybody  stops  and  looks  at  the 
least  mystifying  movable  sign  or 
what  not.  Electricity  and  magnet- 
ism supply  unending  combinations, 
and,  providing  the  device  is  novel 
and  cheap,  thousands  can  be  sold. 
Every  retail  store  can  use  one.  Can 
you  supply  it 

BELL  "SOFTENER"— A  poor  ti- 
tle for  want  of  a  better  one.  The  ha- 
rassed modern  business  man  is  of 
late  developing  what  is  termed  as  the 
"telephone  heart."  Every  time  the 
phone  rings  he  starts,  and  if  he  is 
very  nervous  he  jumps  involuntarily. 
At  home  his  wife  is  developing  the 
same  disease.  What  is  wanted — 
badly  wanted — is  a  device  that 
will  do  away  with  the  harsh,  abrupt 
sound.  Something  "soft"  and  mellow 
that  doesn't  jar  one's  nerves,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  not  too  muffled, 
otherwise  the  calling  signal  cannot 
be  heard  in  the  next  room.  Simply 
unscrew  the  gongs  and  replace  with 
your  device.  Can  you  furnish  half  a 
million  at,  say,  $1  each? 


It  Gives  More  Power 

JN  WORKING  over  the  garden  with 
a  hand  cultivator,  pushing  on  the 
handles  alone  gets  only  the  energy 
which  can  be  applied  with  the  arms. 
If  a  man  could  use  the  strength  that 


is  in  his  body  at  the  same  time,  it 
readily  can  be  seen  how  much  great- 
er power  would  result  and  how  less 
tiring  the  pushing  of  the  cultivator 
would  be.  It  can  be  done.  The  dia- 
gram shows  how  an  attachment  can 
.be  made  to  the  hand  cultivator  so 
that  the  full  use  of  the  operator's 
body  is  gained.  The  device  is  made 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  ad- 
justed to  the  height  of  the  operator 
so  that  a  long  man  can  use  it  one 
day  and  a  short  man  the  next  and 
gain  equally  effective  results. 

r  Fish  Can  Remember 

EXPERIMENTS  have  shown  that 
fish  have  the  faculty  of  remem- 
bering for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours.  The  fish  studied  at  Tortugos 
are  gray  perch,  whose  favorite  food 
is  the  little  silver  sardine.  The  ex- 
perimenters painted  some  of  the 
silver  sardines  light  red;  then  they 
offered  them  to  the  great  perch 
mixed  with  the  unpainted  sardines. 
The  perch  snatched  the  silver  sar- 
dines and  ate  them,  then  very  de- 
liberately and  cautiously  they  nib- 
bled at  the  painted  sardines.  Find- 
ing that  the  fish  were  the  same, 
whether  red  or  silver,  they  devoured 
the  red  fish.  Having  given  proof  of 
their  intelligence,  they  were  allowed 
to  rest  twenty-four  hours.  The  ex- 
perimenters offered  them  sardines 
painted  red  and  sardines  painted 
black.  The  perch  eagerly  devoured 
the  red  sardines. 

Orchard  Heating  Fuel 

THIS  is  a  method  designed  to  fur- 
nish fuel  to  orchard  heaters.  It 
consists  of  a  fuel  tank  set  at  some 
distance  from  the  heater  and  con- 
nected to  the  heater  by  means  of  a 


Of  course,  the  car  can  be  used  for 
any  traction  work  consistent  with  its 
pulling  power,  and  the  water  tank 
Idea  Is  just  one  of  many  showing 
the  ways  In  which  the  attachment 
can  be  made  to  work. 


A  rich  Chinaman's  servants  re- 
ceive no  salary,  but  their  perquisites 
amount  to  mucli  more  than  the  sal- 
aries- paid  in  less  wealthy  house- 
holds. 


delivery  pipe  which  swings  up  when 
not  in  use  and  horizontally  when 
fuel  is  being  discharged  into  the 
heater.  Pressure  behind  the  fuel  is 
obtained  by  means  of  air  which  is 
forced  into  the  tank  when  the  pipe 
is  laid  down.  The  principal  ad- 
vantage seems  to  be  that  it  does 
away  with  the  old  time-killing 
method  of  filling  heaters  by  hand 
and  accomplishes  in  a  few  seconds 
what  formerly  took  several  minutes. 
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IAS  NT 

At  Vz.  Cost 


Our  knowledge  of  thomnrkotand  blabuy. 

trig  power  enable  U8  to  lave  you  ont'half  oa 
your  paint  in  spite  of  the  greiit  Increase  In 
cost  of  mw  materials  and  conaeQuent  rise  in 
paint  prices. 

UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE 
Don't  pay  wholenule  orrotuil  profits.  We 
have  DO  salesmen,  no  Agents,  no  salaries, 
no  commissions.  You  got  nil  the  benefit  of 
savings,  for  no  are  the  only  factory  in  Amer- 
ica that  ships  direct  to  the  couxuuier.  Be- 
sides on  every  con  of  Crosby  Ever-Wenr 
l'nint  is  an  unlimited  guarantee.  We  know 
that  we  arogivingyou  an  unbeatable  qual- 
ity. It  hue  stood  the  test  for  twelve  yean. 

LIBERAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Writ*  for  our  beautiful,  illustrated  free  book. 
Host  complete  paint  book  ever  offered.  Shows 
©v»r  100  colors,  tells  how  to  do  the  work  your* 
Self  and  pare  labor  coat.  Qivos  you  our  low 
net  prices  on  paint  for  every  ueo.  Sere 
money  by  writing  to  us  now.  LI) 

CROSBY  FRANK  &  CO. 

4ttalVorill.Nl.,  <-  llic.llfO.IIl. 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  rtcrht— for  farmers  who  wont  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  Jobs  In  many  places,  instead  of  one 

job  in  one  place.  Bnsy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet — nojumping.no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Runsatony  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  licrht  track,  it  may  be 
palled  around  oy  hand.  Be- 
sides doing:  all  regular  farm 
work,  it  is  the  original  and 
successful  Binder  engine 
Saves  a  team  and  saves  the1 
crop.  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.1 
Not  cheap  but  cheap  in  t  H 
long*  run.   Engine  Book  fre 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
946  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4to20H.P 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


?ilacpd  anywhere,  nt- 
racts  nnd  kill*  nil 
flips.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal.can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything-. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Rnlil  HvriaaUra  or  fi  pent 


WELL 


DRILLING 
PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.    Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 
WILLIAMS  BROS.,  466  W.  Stale  St.,  Ithaca,  N.V. 


1            fi&      ORNAMENTAL  FENCEl 

"4u designs —^11  Bteel.  Handsome,  coets  j 
less  toaji  wood,  more  durable.  We  can  1 
eavo  yoa  money.   Write  forfr»«  c»ta-  ■ 
log  and  and  special  prices. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO.     M  1 
w[4      461  North  Strost,    Kokomo,  bid.  f 

.■    1  ■ 

Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
The  Holetein-Frieeian  Association 
of  America.    Box  235.    Brailleboro.  Vl. 


r»  1  IPPMT  P — watson 

r  A  I  1"  Pi  I  !\   Washington,  D 

1  IT.  I  JU  11  1  LI  Highest  referen 


— WATSON  E.  COIEMAB. 

C.      Books  tree 
ighest  references.      Best  results 


Pony-Bicycle  Free 

Selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger. 
The  Farming  Bueinese  and  Lone  Scout 

We  Fend  the  papers  all  in  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  all  at  one  time,  on  Friday. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each 
week.  We  show  you  how  to  make  money,  earn 
valuable  premiums  and  get  free  votes  In  a 
wonderful  pony-bicycle  contest  Just  simply 
tor  being  ottr  agent  and  selling  our  papers. 
We  show  you  how  to  make  money  by  building 
up  a  regular  route  of  customers  that  you  de- 
liver the  papers  to  each  week.  You  make  a 
ciish  profit  on  every  paper  you  sell. 

START  TODAY 

You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money 
until  you  sell  the  papers.  Fill  out  the  blank 
below  and  get  started  right  away,  today.  We 
tell  you  how  to  get  customers. 


W.  I).  BOYCE  COMPANY, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
I  will  sell  your  papers.  Send  me  as  many  as 
you  think  I  can  sell.  Give  me  100  free  votes 
In  the  pony-bicycle  contest  and  show  me  how 
I  can  make  cash  profits  every  week  selling 
your  papers  and  get  the  valuable  premiums. 
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Name 


St.  No..  It.  P.  D.. 
Box  No  


Town   State. 


Kitty  and  the  Cowboys 


PART  I 

THE  whole  bunch  piled  onto  Fatty 
continual.  It  seemed  that  every 
time  he  showed  his  round  physog 
they  each  and  every — likewise  and 
several — would  be  playin'  horse  with 
him. 

It  wasn't  'cause  they  didn't  like 
Fatty,  for  they  sure  did,  but  you 
can't  tell  nothin'  about  how  or  why 
a  thing  may  strike  'em,  and  Fatty 
was  sure  a  unfortunate-lookin'  feller 
if  he  was  lookin'  for  any  big  amount 
of  respect  to  be  showed  him. 

In  the  first  place,  Fatty  was  blond 
like  a  woman  and  a  lot  like  one  in 
shape.  You  know  the  kind — full- 
breasted  and  broad-hipped — but  I  al- 
ways thought  it  was  hiB  face  more 
than  any  one  thing  that  always  start- 
ed 'em.  You'd  think  that  in  time 
they'd  get  used  to  it  and  let  him 
alone,  but  no  matter  what  was  doin' 
— busted  down  grub  wagon,  cows 
stampedin',  or  anything — Just  let  Fat- 
ty come  loomin'  up  on  the  scene,  and 
dern  me  if  they  wouldn't  turn  to 
laughin'  and  joshin'  him. 

Fatty  was  as  good  as  a  circus  for 
keepin'  the  bunch  in  good  humor,  and 
the  foreman  kinda  encouraged  him. 
You'd  'a'  thought  he'd  'a'  discouraged 
the  bunch,  but  he  didn't,  and  I 
thought  he  played  it  kinda  low  down 
on  Fatty — but  that's  neither  here  nor 
ther^ — for  Fatty  took  it  good  and 
plenty  out  of  their  hides  before  he 
got  done  with  'em  and  they  hadn't 
nary  a  peep  in  'em  afterwards. 

You  see  it  was  like  this:  One  day 
me  and  Fatty  was  eatin'  dinner  to- 
gether and  thinkin'  up  seventeen 
kinds  of  physical  torture  we'd  like 
to  put  on  the  cook  for  dishin'  up  such 
grub  for  decent  self-respectin'  men  to 
eat.  The  rest  of  the  outfit  was  a- 
settin'  round  waitin'  for  Red  to  come 
with  the  mail.  It  was  time  he  was 
comin',  and  we  knew  he'd  b«  hungry 
as  all  sucli  skinny  fellers  always  is, 
when  they  all  jumped  on  Fatty,  hav- 
in'  nothing  else  to  do—  pullin'  and  a- 
haulin'  of  him  till  he  got  plumb  mad. 
Then  they  kinda  sensed  they'd  gone 
far  enough. 

So  as  I  ses,  we  was  all  a-waitin', 
and  one  of  the  fellers  jumped  up  and 
hunts  a  big  piece  of  wrappin'  paper 
and  after  writin'  on  it,  for  a  spell  he 
pins  it  up  on  the  door. 

We  all  crowd  around  to  see  what 
he  had  wrote,  and  it  read  this  a- way: 

"TAKE  NOTIS. 
BAR   CIRCLE   WANTS   A  COOK- 
BLACK,  WHITE  OR  YELLOW. 
GOOD  MONEY  IF  YOU  CAN 
COOK  GOOD.  KEEP  AWAY 
IF    YOU    CAN'T  OR 
GAWD  HAVE  MER- 
CY ON  YOU,  WE 
WONT.— THE 
BUNCH." 

That  just  suited  the  layout,  and 
one  of  them  rode  away  to  the  forks 
to  nail  it  up  where  everybody  a-pass- 
in'  up  or  down  country  could  see  it. 

So  while  we  was  discussin'  about 
the  prospects  of  havin'  a  decent 
meal's  victuals  and  a  new  cook,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  son  of  perdition 
that  was  a-puttin'  the  stummicks  of 
hard-workin'  men  on  the  bum,  Red 
comes  in  with  the  letters.  Fatty  gets 
two  and  I  nary  one.  Fatty  winks  at 
me  as  he  goes  out,  and  I  follows  him 
pretty  soon  after. 

He  goes  around  back  of  the  bunk- 
house,  and  by  the  time  I  gets  there 
he'd  read  'em  and  was  a-waitin'  for 
me.  He  hands  me  one  to  read,  and  it 
says: 

"Mr.  Thomas  Green:  Be  on  hand 
when  court  opens  on  Wednesday 
morning.  I  sent  you  word  last  time, 
but  you  didn't  come.  If  you  are  not 
here  the  sheriff  will  come  and  get 
you. 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"JAMES  BROWN, 
State's  Attorney." 
Fatty  expectorated  some  unusual 
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and  seemed  a-meditatin'  more  than 
was  natural. 

"It's  pretty  middlin'  certain,"  says 
Fatty,  "that  Mr.  Thomas  Green — 
that's  me — will  be  there  on  time." 

He  stands  for  a  minit.  Then  all  of 
a  sudden  he  slaps  his  leg  and  begins 
laughin'  fit  to  bust. 

Course  I  didn't  get  his  look  in,  so 
couldn't  help  him  enjoy  hisself,  but 
as  soon  as  he  could  talk  he  eluci- 
dates. Fatty  explained  that  he'd  got 
a  real  live  plan  for  getting  even  with 
his  bunkies,  but  he  can't  work  it 
alone.   Will  I  help? 

Surest  thing  I  know.  So  we  sets 
down  and  jacks  up  the  scheme  in  its 
weak  places.  Then  he  writes  a  letter 
and  puts  in  the  envelope  of  the  sec- 
ond letter  he  got,  which  wasn't  no 
more  important  than  a  bill  for  some 
damage  that  Fatty  had  done  when  he 
had  broke  loose  down  to  the  lrrigatin' 
works  at  Lone  Dog;  but  the  envelope 
itself  was  the  whole  works  in  the 
scheme  for  Fatty  to  get  even.  Then 
with  a  few  more  laughs  and  a  poke  In 
the  ribs,  Fatty  pulls  down  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  somethin'  mourn- 
ful and  we  file  back  to  the  grub- 
house. 

The  bunch  was  still  settin'  round 
readin'  their  letters  and  talkin'  and 
all  excited.  Soon  as  Fatty  hove  in 
sight  1 1 1 1  ■  y  started  in  on  the  same  old 
kiddin'  of  him,  but  he  never  took  no 
not  is.  Then  they  sensed  that  he  was 
some  worried.  As  I  said  before  the 
bunch  had  a  likin'  for  Fatty,  and  they 
all  come  flockin'  around  to  find  out 
what  was  a-ailin'  him. 

Fatty  without  ary  word  passed  over 
to  the  foreman  the  letter  that  he  had 
wrote  back  of  the  bunk-house,  takin' 
it  out  of  the  envelope  good  and  regu- 
lar. The  foreman  read  it  and  passed 
it  along  without  a  word  to  one  of  the 
bunch,  while  they  all  crowded  around 
so  as  to  read  it. 

The  letter  was  just  like  this: 
"Dear  Brother:  You  have  been 
away  from  home  for  eight  years,  and 
I'm  tired  of  waiting  to  see  you.  I'm 
going  to  start  for  Lon°  Dog  in  time 
to  reach  there  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing. Meet  me  sure  at  the  train.  Your 
loving  sister,  "KITTY." 

Then  the  bunch  broke  loose.  The 
fact  of  havin'  a  woman  in  camp 
looked  good  to  them,  and  each  feller 
was  tickled  to  think  she  was  a-com- 
in'.  What  was  a-puttin'  Fatty  in  such 
a  fit  of  down-and-outness  they 
couldn't  size  up.  So  he  pulls  the 
lawyer's  letter  on  'em,  and  when 
they  had  read  that  they  got  a  line 
on  what  was  a-ailin'  him.  So  with 
a  whoop  they  proceeded  to  take  the 
natural  worry  offen  him  by  tellin' 
him  that  they'd  see  to  Kitty,  that  he 
needn't  worry  no  more  about  her. 

"We  all  will  entertain  Kitty,  you 
better  believe.  Kitty?  Well,  I  should 
say  so.  Say — Fatty,  what's  she  like?" 

"Would  she  size  up  about  like 
you?" 

The  bunch  wasn't  intendin'  to  be 
too  free  none  about  Kitty,  and  so 
Fatty  knew.  There  wa'n't  no  disre- 
spect in  'em,  it  was  just  their  way, 
but  there  ain't  one  of  the  bunch  but 
would  have  backed  down  the  whole 
rest  of  'em,  if  there  had  ever  been 
anything  said  disrespectful  'about  any 
decent-actin'  woman. 

Fatty  kinda  perked  up  a  bit  then, 
and  he  started  to  fold  up  his  letters 
and  put  them  away,  and  then  he 
kinda  looked  foolish  and  smiled  a 
sort  of  smilin'  apology,  and  he  said 
.  sort  of  funny-like  as  they  was  stand- 
in'  round  him:     "Well,  say  fellers, 
Kitty,  you  see,  is  twins." 
They  was  plumb  locoed,  that  bunch. 
The  foreman  crowded  up  to  Fatty. 
"My  Gawd — Fatty!    Is  there  sure 
two  of  them?" 

Fatty  gulped  and  swallowed  hard 
— then  he  yelled  at  him: 

"Who  in  blazes  said  anything  about 
there  bein'  two  Kittys?  It's  Kitty 
and  me's  twins." 

Then  the  bunch  begun  all  over 
again,  and  they  done  stunts  to  Fatty, 


and  me  a-lookin'  on,  till  internal  I 
nearly  died  a-laughin'  it  was  so  gol- 
dern  funny. 

The  next  day  was  Tuesday,  and 
Fatty  had  to  start  to  the  county  seat 
so's  to  give  him  time  to  get  a  night's 
sleep  before  he'd  have  to  go  into 
court,  so  he  left,  and  I  went  with  him 
to  Lone  Dog.  I  had  been  intendin' 
all  the  time 'to  drive  him  over  any- 
way. That  give  us  a  chance  to  finish 
our  gettin'  ready  to  fix  out  the  bunch 
as  he  had  planned. 

There  was  an  old  shack  on  a  dis- 
used road  that  nobody  had  lived  in 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  Fatty  and 
me,  after  ridin'  into  town  for  what 
traps  was  needed,  come  back  to  the 
old  place.  We  had  spent  most  of  the 
day  gettin'  things  ready,  and  Wednes- 
day found  him  and  me  a-puttin'  into 
effect  the  preparations  we  had  been 
a-makin'. 

Fatty  must  'a'  knowed  a  heap  more 
about  women  than  I  did,  for  he  had 
bought  a  lot  of  things  that  I  neveF 
heard  tell  of  before,  and  when  he 
tried  'em  all  on,  I  felt  real  bashful — 
like  I  always  do  when  women  folks 
is  round.  But  say — maybe  we  wa'n't 
a  tenspot  winner  when  he  had  them 
duds  all  shipshape  as  the  sailors  say. 

Fatty  had  hair  the  color  of  corn- 
silk  before  it's  ripe,  and  you  never 
noticed  it  was  curly  till  he  got  them 
clothes  on.  Bein'  short,  with  his 
smooth  moon  face  and  two  cute  little 
chins,  you'd  never  have  no  thought 
of  its  being  Fatty.  Of  course,  Fatty's 
skin  was  some  tanned,  but  it  didn't 
look  no  ways  red  when  he  was  Kitty 
— just  a  nice,  clean,  healthy  look 
that  made  you  feel  kinda  happy  in 
under  your  ribs  when  you  just  looked 
at  her. 

I  was  plumb  surprised  to  know 
how  I  thought  a  heap  more  of  Fatty 
and  had  more  respect  for  him4  when 
I  see  what  kind  a  way  he  looked,  and 
how  you  felt  toward  him  in  that  rig- 
gin'.  Most  any  man  I  ever  knowed 
of  would  'a'  looked  coarse  and  or- 
nery dressed  that  a-way.  That's  what 
I  mean.  You  knew  that  he  must  be 
plumb  decent  to  be  able  to  look  like 
a  good,  decent  woman.  If  you  don't 
know  what  I'm  a-drivin'  at,  try  dress- 
in'  that  a-way  yourself,  and  you'll 
understand,  and  Fatty  was  no  sissy 
boy  neither. 

Well — Fatty  tells  the  foreman  that 
he  wanted  me  to  go  after  Kitty,  so 
the  next  day  I  starts  to  the  train.  Of 
course,  the  bunch  must  be  on  hand 
a-guyin'  me  unmerciful,  seein'  as 
how  I  had  put  on  a  new  neck  hand- 
kerchief and  spruced  up  some  on  ac- 
count o'  Kitty,  but  I  let  'em  "josh, 
a-thinkin'  what  was  a-comin'  to  them 
and  about  overdue,  so  I  grinned  and 
was  right  good-natured  about  it. 

They  wa'nt  ary  one  of  'em  but 
would  'a'  been  tickled  to  death  for 
my  job,  but  I  had  a  cinch  on  that, 
so  I  drove  off  in  the  buckboard  witn 
the  two  cayuses  in  front  of  me,  goin' 
about  a  mile  a  minit.  They'd  only 
been  twice  drove  before,  and  I  ain't 
joshin'  when  I  say  them  horses  kept 
me  plumb  busy  keepin'  'em  from  goin' 
right  up  in  the  air  and  racin'  with 
the  wind.  They  was  some  devilish 
that  trip,  but  I  got  Kitty  all  right,  and 
at  the  time  I  knew  they'd  be  ex- 
pectin'  us,  me  and  Kitty  comes  a- 
sailin'  up  and  the  whole  gol-dinged 
bunch  on  the  lookout,  you  can  be- 
lieve me. 

I  drove  up  with  a  grand  flourish, 
and  you'd  'a'  laughed  to  see  how  they 
all  had  primped  up,  but  one  or  two 
was  too  bashful  and  sneaked  into  the 
bunk-house.  You  can  gamble  they 
was  sizin'  up  Kitty  from  the  window, 
for  they  pretty  soon  came  scatterin' 
out  promiscuous-like.  By  the  time 
I  had  helped  Kitty  out  and  started 
to  get  her  grip  every  mother's  son 
of  'em  was  plumb  stuck  on  Kitty. 

I  was  some  tickled  to  see  that  the 
whole  blamed  bunch  was  togged  out 
something  wonderful  and  the  sur- 
roundin'  scenery  was  lit  up  by  the 
Continued  on  Page  222 
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Concrete  Needed  on  Farm  BeJry  wm  Decid? the 

1  ime  to  Cut  Wheat 


Best  to  Rep  lace  Rotted  Wood  Foundations 


QFTEX    wood  sills  and  posts  of 
barns  and  other  farm  buildings 
become  rotten  and  the  stone  or  brick 
foundations  crumble.    This  frequent- 

i  ly  happens  in  buildings  which  other- 
wise are  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 

t.  tion  and  well  worth  repair.  Con- 

I  crete  is  the  best  material  to  use  in 
replacing  the  decayed  sills  and 
crumbling  masonry. 

If  the  foundation  is  in  bad  shape, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  it  en- 
tirely and  build  a  new  one  of  con- 
crete thruout;  or  possibly  it  can  be 
left  in  position  and  boxed  in  with 
concrete.  Again,  if  that  part  of  the 
foundation  which  is  below  ground 
is  still  serviceable,  it  can  be  capped 
with  concrete  by  first  leveling  off  the 
foundation  to  the  ground  line,  build- 
ing a  form  of  the  required  height 
and  width,  and  from  that  point  up 

I-  filling  it  with  concrete.  In  such  a 
case  concrete  is  placed  directly  on 
top  of  the  old  foundation  without  any 
further  preparation  except  that  the 
old  foundation  should  be  cleaned  and 

\  well  soaked  with  water  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive absorption  of  water  from  the^ 

f  concrete. 

The  sills  and  the  decayed  portion 
of  the  posts  and  siding  will  have  to 

I  be  replaced.  In  order  to  do  this,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  the  load  off 
the  posts  and  support  the  building 
by  means  of  props  and  braces.  In  a 
light  building  a  single  row  of  props 
either  on  the  inside  or  outside  will 
be  sufficient  to  carry  the  load  tem- 
porarily, but  in  large  buildings  bra- 
cing may  be  required  on  both  sides. 
The  props  on  the  Inside  should  be 
then  placed  under  the  stringers  run- 
ning out  from  the  post  and  on  the 
outside  it  will  be  necessary  to  nail  a 
block  or  board  at  least  two  inches 
thick  to  the  wall  of  the  building  di- 
rectly opposite  the  post  to  be  raised. 

:   By  the  use  of  wedges  the  load  can 

t  readily  be  taken  from  the  post  and 

I   carried  by  the. props. 

The  old  sill  should  be  removed  and 

I  the  posts  cut  off  above  the  decayed 
portion.  If  the  posts  are  all  decayed 
to  a  comparatively  uniform  height, 
they  can  be  cut  to  a  uniform  length 
or  any  number  of  adjoining  posts 
may  be  cut  to  the  same  length,  and 
the  concrete  built  up  accordingly.  If 
an  occasional  post  is  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  the  others,  it  can  be  cut 
and  spliced  so  that  it  will  be  the 
same  length  as  those  next  to  it. 
The  mixture  for  the  foundation 


should  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  sack 
Portland  cement  to  2VZ  cubic  feet  of 
coarse  clean  sand  and  5  parts  of 
well-graded  pebbles  or  broken  stone, 
the  largest  dimension  of  which  is  not 
more  than  1  inch — all  well  mixed, 
using  enough  water  to  form  a  quaky 
or  jelly-like  mixture  that  will  re- 
quire little  tamping. 

Concrete  should  be  placed  in  lay- 
ers about  6  inches  thick.  As  soon 
as  each  layer  is  placed  in  the  form, 
a  spade  should  be  inserted  between 
the  concrete  and  the  form,  and 
worked  up  and  down  so  as  to  force 
the  pebbles  away  from  the  surface, 
thus  allowing  the  cement  mortar  to 
come  to  the  face. 


Tillage  Is  Manure 
"yiLLAGE  is  manure"  is  an  old  Eng- 
lish saying  and  never  more  appli- 
cable than  this  season  when  all  fer- 
tilizing materials  are  high  in  price. 
The  average  soil  is  a  rich  storehouse 
of  plant  food  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  business  of  good  soil  manage- 
ment is  to  release  that  plant  food  for 
the  use  of  growing  crops. 

Fairly  deep  plowing — as  a  rule  an 
inch  more  than  at  the  preceding  time 
— should  be  followed  by  a  thoro 
working  down.  If  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  to  work  freely  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  overpacked.  The  lower  part 
of  the  plowed  soil  needs  to  be  firm 
and  in  good  contact  with  the  subsoil 
so  that  the  seed  may  quickly  have 
the  required  moisture. 

Repeated  stirring  the  soil  with 
harrows  and  drags  turns  it  over  and 
over  and  exposes  it  to  the  light  and 
air,  both  of  which  agencies  are  im- 
portant in  cleansing  the  soil  and 
making  it  active  for  plant  growth  by 
modifying  its  chemical  nature  and  by 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  desir- 
able types  of  bacteria  that  abound  in 
every  soil. 

Thoro  disking  immediately  after 
plowing,  going  with  the  furrows, 
presses  them  down  and  does  some 
pulverizing.  Cross  disking,  and  the 
use  of  the  spring  tooth  harrow  and 
the  planker,  further  carry  out  the 
operation  of  firming,  stirring  and 
packing.  The  smaller  the  seed  to  be 
planted  the  better  should  be  the  seed- 
bed. A  seedbed  prepared  in  the  man- 
ner just  described  will  have  plenty 
of  moisture  close  up  to  the  surface 
and  will  be  warmer  than  if  left 
coarse  and  open. 


Paint  as  a  Money  Saver 


BUSINESS  ability  may  be  exercised 
by  keeping  the  farm  buildings  of 
all  types  well  painted. 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  a  farm  than  well  painted 
buildings.     Painting   increases  the 
value  of  property  at  least  25  per 
:  eent.    If  wooden  structures  are  per- 
mitted to  become  bare  and  exposed 
[tile  surfaces  grow  rough  and  the 
wood  is  subject    to    warping  and 
.cracking.      Dampness    enters  such 
posed  wood  and  conditions  become 
rorable  for  the  action  of  destruct- 
fungl.    Decay  will  follow  rapidly. 
Applications  of  good  paint,  however, 
will   preserve  wood  almost  indefi- 
nitely. 

Paint  not  only  decorates  and  pre- 
serves wood  but  it  makes  it  more 
resistant  to  Are.   For  this  reason  the 
application  of  paint  to  shingle  roofs 
often  is  advisable.   The  resistance  to 
,  Are  is  due  to' the  large  amount  of 
"non-combustible  metallic  or  mineral 
pigments    contained    in    the  paint. 
'  When  .such    paint    is    applied  to 
,  shingles  a  waterproof  semi-metallic 
.  film  results.    Warping  at  the  edges 
of  the  shingles  is  prevented  and  hot 
[Cinders  blown  from  passing  locomo- 
[tives  or  carried   from  neighboring 
■flres  do  not  find  lodgment  in  the 

C  K  ('  Lfl . 

,    Paste  paints  cost  %Z  to  ?4  a  gallon. 


while  prepared  paints  sell  for  $2.50 
to  $3  a  gallon.  Prepared  paints  con- 
tained in  sealed  packages  are  the 
most  economical  and  convenient. 
The  paint  selected  should  be  com- 
posed of  pigment  and  liquid,  the 
pigment  being  white  lead — corroded 
or  sublimed — admixed  with  zinc  ox- 
ide with  or  without  a  small  amount 
of  chemically  inert  pigment.  This 
pigment  should  be  ground  in  a  liquid 
composed  of  linseed  oil  with  a  small 
amount  of  drier  and  thinner. 

It  is  customary  to  add  to  100 
pounds  of  paste  paint  from  four  to 
six  gallons  of  linseed  oil  and  a  pint 
of  liquid  drier.  The  mixture  may  be 
thoroly  stirred  in  a  barrel  or  tub. 
For  first  coat  work  a  gallon  or  more 
of  turpentine  may  be  used  to  take 
the  place  of  part  of  the  linseed  oil. 


Make  a  Smooth  Road-bed 

"TO  MAKE  a  smooth  roadbed,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  soil  be  put  on 
in  layers,  and  each  layer  smoothed 
and,  if  possible,  packed  before  the 
next  layer  is  added.  When  the  soil  is 
dumped  onto  the  road  in  heaps  and 
then  leveled  the  surface  will  be  wavy. 
This  causes  harder  hauling,  more 
wear  and  tear  on  vehicles,  more  dust, 
and  water  will  be  held  in  the  low 
places  which  will  soften  the  soil  and 
make  a  starter  for  a  rut. 


•pHERE  is  a  proper  time  to  cut  the 
wheat  to  obtain  the  best  in  qual- 
ity and  weight.  There  need  be  no 
guesswork  about  it  or  haphazard 
cutting.  The  condition  of  the  berry, 
regardless  of  the  color  of  the  straw, 
should  decide.  When  the  berry  is 
filling  it  is  green  and  changes  into 
what  is  known  as  the  milk  stage  as 
maturing  progresses.  The  milk  is 
clear  and  white  if  the  crop  is  in 
healthy  condition.  Next  the  berry 
enters  the  soft-dough  stage,  from 
which  it  progresses  to  the  firm-dough 
stage,  then  the  ripe  stage.  If  the 
grain  is  uncut  once  the  ripe  stage  is 
reached  the  berry  comes  hard  and 
flinty. 

Squeezing  the  berry  will  reveal  the 
stage  which  has  been  reached  by  the 
grain.  If  milky  substance  oozes  out 
the  wheat  is  not  ready  to  cut.  After 
the  milk  stage  has  been  passed 
squeezing  the  berry  will  result*  in 
pressing  out  a  small  drop  of  water, 
which  should  be  clear  and  without  a 
trace  of  milk.  The  berry  should  be 
firm.  The  crop  may  be  cut  at  this 
time  if  the  season  is  late.  If  it  is 
still  early  the  grain  may  be  left 
standing  until  no  drop  of  water  is  in 
evidence. 

To  make  more  certain  the  berry  on 
its  smooth  side  should  show  an  am- 
ber or  yellow  tinge.  Just  whether 
the  time  to  cut  has  arrived  must  be 
left  to  the  farmer  himself,  who  is  the 
best  judge  as  to  conditions  of  the 
crop  and  weather. 

The  best  time  to  cut  in  a  normal 
season  is  when  the  straw  is  turning  a 
natural  ripe  color  and  while  the 
heads  still  have  a  slight  tinge  of 
green  showing  and  when  the  berry  is 
firm,  and  on  being  squeezed  shows 
no  signs  of  milk  or  water,  in  color 
being  a  creamy  white.  When  rust  is 
showing  in  the  crops  then  cut  it  in- 
dependent of  the  color  of  the  straw, 
whether  it  is  green  or  partly  green 
or  ripe,  providing  the  conditions  of 
the  season  will  allow  the  berry  to  be- 
come firm  the  same  as  in  a  normal 
season.  If  the  season  should  be  far 
advanced  and  the  berry  still  is  in  the 
soft-dough  stage  but  shows  no  bulky 
substance,  it  may  be  cut  altho  the 
straw  be  green,  as  development  of 
the  berry  will  go  on  while  in  the 
■took. 

In  a  hot,  dry  season,  when  the  hot 
winds  or  hot  dry  weather  forces  the 
crop  prematurely,  allow  the  crop  to 
stand  until  the  berry  is  quite  firm 
and  there  is  no  moisture.  It  should 
stand  as  long  as  possible,  but  should 
be  cut  before  the  grain  becomes  too 
hard.  At  the  time  the  berry  has 
reached  the  best  stage  to  cut  in  nor- 
mal seasons  the  heads  will  show  a 
swollen  appearance  and  the  grain 
bursts  the  chaff.  The  chaff  will  open 
up  slightly  and  expose  the  berry. 
This  may  happen  while  the  head  still 
'has  a  green  shade  and  the  straw  also 
may  have  been  a  green  tinge.  If  no 
moisture  is  found  in  the  berry  it  may 
then  be  cut  to  the  best  advantage. 


Breeding  for  Winter  Lambs 
TO  PRODUCE  winter  lambs  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  ewes  bred 
by  early  summer  at  the  latest.  If  the 
ewes  are  in  good,  thrifty  condition 
and  have  access  to  plenty  of  good 
pasture,  they  will  not  need  any  grain 
until  lambing  time. 

Not  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
ewes  of  the  most  desirable  mutton 
type  will  breed  early  enough  for  win- 
ter Iambs.  During  the  hot  weather 
that  usually  prevails  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
ewes  of  any  breed  will  come  in  heat. 
It  is,  therefore,  wise  to  turn  the 
rams  with  the  ewes  at  least  as  early 
as  June,  in  order  to  get  the  ewes  to 
breed  before  extreme  hot  weather. 
The  period  of  gestation  in  the  ewe 
will  average  about  one  week  less 
than  five  months,  so  that  ewes  bred 
in  June  will  lamb  in  November,  Just 
when  the  weather  Is  getting  cool  and 
almost  ideal  for  lambing. 


Write  Quick! 

For  Galloway's  Book 
with  Patriotic  Prices 
that  Save  You  Money 

Over  300  pages  brim  full  of  bar- 
gains on  everything  you  need  on 
the  farm.  This  book  is  a  complete 
buying  guide  and  explains  how  Gal- 
loways direct-to-you  means  buy- 
ing at  wholesale — yes,  and  even  for 
less.  Write  me  today  for  this  won- 
derful money-saving  book.  See 
how  you  can  save  at  least  $200  and 
up  to  $500  on  your  season's  supply. 
S»ve~on  Spreaders,  Engines,  Tractors, 
Separators, Vehicles  and  Farm  Machinery 
Right  now  when  theNation  is  callingfor  bigger 
crops  I  come  with  my  Patriotic  Prices  to  help 
you  help  your  country.  Farm  implements  are 
soaringinprice.butGallowayisstillonthejoband 
still  dividing  the  melon  by  money-saving  prices. 

GET  THE  FREE  BOOK  NOW! 

Don't  delay — don't  hesitate.  You'll  lote  money  if  you  do. 
A  postal  gets-.the  book,  so  send  it  today— now.  It's  all  ready 
to  mail  you  1  Advantageous  shipping  points  save  you  freight. 

Wm.  Galloway,  President,  Wm.  Gattoway  Co. 
2087Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Hake  big  money! 

Concreting  In  Your  Section 


You  can  easily  earn  Id  to  020  a  da y  with  a  Shel- 
don Batch  Mlxer.OureuFtornerBaredolngltrlght 
now.  The  Jobe  go  to  the  man  with  a  Sheldon  Mixer 
every  time.  Saves  labor  of  1  to  4  men,  according  to 
size  of  job.  Or,  if  you  buy  machine  for  your  own  use, 
you  can  make  many  times  Its  cost  In  a  season  by 
renting  it  to  your  neighbors.  ^ 
Build  Your  Own  Silo.  Tanks,  Troughs, 
Floors,  Foundations,  Building*,  Etc 
Out  of  concrete  with  a  bheldon  Batch  Mixer.  The  ideal 
machine  for  farm  use.  Built  by  a  farmer  for  farmers. 
Will  pay  for  itself  on  first  small  job.  Beats  hand  mix- 
ing a  mile.  And,  it's  a  lot  cheaper  too.  Takes  the  back- 
acne  out  of  concrete.  Makes  possible  those  many  small 
i  improvements  on  the  farm ;  you  wouldn't  do  without 
\  it.  Improverae  its  that  save  time  .labor  and  money  and  add  maoj 
\  dollars  to  the  value  of  your  l&nu.   Just  the  machine  you  need. 

MakeYour  Own  Concrete  Mixer. 

fca  cost  bo  low  yq»j  can  not  afford  to 
mix  concrete  by  the  shovel  method, 
"ong  with  our  iron  parts  we  send 
reo  Plans  and  permit  for  making 
your  own  machine.  Or,  we  will  sell 
you  the  complete  machine.  Two  styles, 
band  or  power. Will  mix  2  1-2  cu.  ft.  a 
minute.  Keeps  1  to  6  men  busy.  Has 
th;jin  drive,  self-tilting  dump  easily 
moved.and  all  parts  guaranteed.  Doe* 
work  equal  to  $400  machines, coats  less 
than  1-10  as  much .    No  other  machine 
like  it.  Patented. 

Write  For  FREE  Catalog 
and  Special  Offer 

Shows  our  foil  line.  Sold  direct  to  voa  on 
strong  guarantee,   backed  by  80  days 
==—  trial  Tl'en  men  wanted  In  every  county 
rifht  nowto  accept  our  special  ojfer. 
which  will  help  yyuwjiu/e  a  aiA'.uine 
at  little  or  no  cost.  Write  us  today 
for  catalog  and  particulars  of  offer. 
SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 
Box  2547       Nehawka,  Neb. 


6hddonBatchMix(?r 


Delivered  yo°u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colon 
and  size*  in  the  famous  hue  of 
"RANGER'*  bicycles,  shown  in 
full  coior  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
log. We  pay  ail  the  freight  charges 
from  Chicago  to  jroui  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  M 

■  bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 
'  m  your  own  town  for  a  full  mouth. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  set  our  grtat 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 
Direet-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 
TIBCC  LAMPS.  HORNS,  pedals, 
I  lilt  w  single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  tor  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.   No  one  else  can 
offer  such  values  and  such  terms.' 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 
for  the  big  new  Catalog.    It's  f  raa. 
"C*  n  CYCLE  COMPANY 
CAIf  Dept.  p  185,  Chicago 


mamr 

Agmntm 

Wmntmd 


Oil-less  Bearings! 

—  have  untold  advantages  over  old-style' 
bearinga.  Banish  risky,  disagreeable 
climbing  the  windmillinzerowueather! 
Use"Bound  Brook"  Bushings!— ran  for 
years  without  oiling  or  greasing.  Best 
for  all  machinery — the  only  thing  for 
hard-to-reach  bearings.  Your  gasoline 
ang  ines  and  windmill  should  have  them. 
Soon  pay  for  themselves  in  oil  saved. 

Bound  Brook  Oil-lea*  Bearing  Co. 

Box  P. 

Boned  Brook,  N.  J 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cont  by  umng  our  Attach. 
-  able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  reanired. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDtTC  RflflK 
aln  list  and  f  reo  book  g  nCC  PVyn 
jescrlblng  the  SUAW  Blcyc^  »'"Ior  A£ 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  t36  and  up. 
SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  i5i,C«le«burf.  Kansas. 


SOMETHING.  It  May 
Bring-  Wealth.  Onr  Fm> 

Book  tells  what  to  Invent  2nd 

How  to  Obtain  a  Patent 
.  n      r«,itlr  «rNlf>m    Send  Sketch.  Free  Opinion  at 
through  our  Credit  S>.SK",\FK  ,■  4  p\RKER. 
Pa^teu'tVawy*1,8*  4279  Talbert  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C. 


INVENT 


•20 


THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    U  N  C  T.  E  SAM 


your 
HOGS 


your 
FEED 


This  year,  above  all  others,  you  should  protect  your  hogs 
from  disease  and  unsatisfactory  profits.  You  should  save 
every  kernel  of  (train  and  every  particle  of  feed.  The 
"MEYER"  will  doit  for  you  as  it  is  doing  it  for  thousands 
Of  farmers  every  day. 

AN  INVESTMENT  in  one  of  these  Feeders  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  you  daily  dividends  the  rest  of  your  life 
Write  today  for  details  on  this  money  saver  and  dividend 
iiondUCer' w       13  backcd  UP  °y  our  $10,000.00  Guarantee 
'  The  MEYER  CORPORATION       Dept.  9 
Meyer  Block     v        MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


TRY  THE  NEW  GRAINS 


Feterita  and  Sudan  Grass,  at  our  ex- 
pense, with  a  Flower  Garden 
thrown  in  for  good  meas- 
ure. See  offer  below. 


FETERITA,  the  new  cereal.  This 
new  grain  is  proving  itself  to  be  of  won- 
derful value  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

One  single  seed  will  make  a  plant  hav- 
ing from  five  to  ten  stalks  and  each  will 
carry  a  head  of  seed,  the  larger  ones 
weighing  about  a  pound  each.  These 
heads  of  grain  are  easily  gathered  and  stored 
and  have  a  variety  of  valu-  p. 
able  uses.  Crush  the  grains  or  |g" 
cook  them  whole  the  same 
as  wheat  and  you  have  a 
most  delightful  breakfast 
cereal.  Take  the  grain  to  a 
mill  and  have  It  ground  into 
flour  and  it  makes  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  wheat 
flour.  Probably  of  all  of  its  R| 
uses  Feterita  has  attracted  ™ 
more  attention  as  a  chicken 
food,  as  the  grains  are  just 
the  right  size  and  It  has  the 
chemical  elements  to  make  a 


or  horse. 

We  want  to  send  you  a 
package  of  seed  large  enough 
to  plant  a  2  rod  square  patch 
of  ground.  This  will  give  you 
a  chance  to  try  it  as  a  break- 
fast cereal,  have  some  ground 
for  flour  and  see  how  your 
chickens  thrive  on  the  bal- 
ance. You  will  be  sure  to  want 
to  plant  more  of  it  another 
year.    See  our  offer  below. 

SUDAN  GRASS.  This  wonderful 
new  hay  crop  is  succeeding  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  grows  from  seven  to 
nine  feet  tall  and  stools  out  very  thickly, 
a  single  seed  producing  a  plant  that 
will    throw    up    from    thirty  to    sixty  stems. 

Sudan  Grass  does  not  lodge 
and  go  down  after  rain  and 
wind  storms  as  do  millet 
and  other  grains.  Horses, 
cattle  and  other  stock  like  it 
and  thrive  on  it  in  all  stages, 
green  or  cured.  A  small  patch 
will  grow  enough  extra  fine 
hay  to  provide  for  a  horse 
and  cow.  The  plant  is  an  an- 
nual and  dies  root  and  branch 
in  fall  or  after  maturing  a 
crop  of  seed.  Usually  makes 
from  two  to  three  cuttings  of 
hay  per  season.  Succeeds  in  dry 
season  where  most  of  other 
crops  would  be  burned  out. 

We  want  to  send  you  a 
package  of  Sudan  Grass  seed 
sufficient  to  plant  a  2  rod 
square  patch  of  ground.  From 
this  trial  patch  you  can  raise 
enough  seed  to  plant  a  large 
acreage  another  year.  See 
our  offer  below. 

OUR  FLOWER  GARDEN.  In  this 
special  bed  we  have  over  150  different 

varieties  of  choicest  annuals  that  will 
commence  to  bloom  early  in  season  and 
continue  until  stopped  by  frosts  in 
fall.  This  flower  bed  will  be  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure  and  delight  as  the  different  va- 
rieties come  Into  bloom. 

«.  ,*Xe  jy^'u1?  Ke,nd  you  a  Iaree  package  of 
seed,  enough  to  plant  a  bed  a  rod  long. 


THE    FARMIM.    Ill  SINKSS, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Cnlrago,  111. 
I  incloae  50  cents,  for  which  send  me  The 
Farming  BllBlnefM  for  one.  year,  ru,d  as  a  gift 
a  Package  of  Feterita  Seed,  a  I'nrkage  of  Su- 
dan GruNH  Heed,  and  a  Package  <>f  t'holco 
I'lowcr  Garden  Seed. 


Na  me 


treet.  R.  F.  D. .  , 


Summer  Care  of  the  Work  Horse 

Grain  Is  Necessary — Do  Not  Overwork  Your  7 caws 


By  F.  W.  Bell 
*J"HE  horse  or  mule  that  does  a 
hard  day's  work  must  be  fed 
grain.  Work  animals  may  keep  in 
good  flesh  on  hay  and  other  rough- 
age when  idle,  but  when  put  into 
the  field,  will  lose  weight  rapidly  and 
tire  out  quickly,  unless  receiving 
sufficient  grain.  The  digestive  or- 
gans of  the  horse  are  too  small  to 
allow  him  to  consume  and  digest 
enough  roughage  to  meet  bodily  re- 
quirements and  also  furnish  energy 
for  work,  and  when  the  work  ani- 
mal is  gorged  with  coarse  bulky 
roughage  he  is  soft,  sluggish,  short- 
winded,  and  must  be  rested  fre- 
quently. 

With  present  feed  prices  the 
farmer  must  pay  close  attention  to 
both  the  quality  and  the  price  of  any 
feed  that  will  keep  his  work  stock 
in  good  working  condition  at  the  least 
expense.  Altho  oats  are  ordinarily 
too  high  in  price  to  use  as  the  entire 
grain  ration,  this  grain  is  now  sell- 
ing in  many  places  at  prices  that 
make  oats  a  cheaper  feed  than  corn 
or  milo.  Oats  at  90  cents  per  bushel 
are  a  cheaper  horse  feed  than  corn 
at  $1.70  per  bushel. 

Another  thing  to  watch  carefully 
in  buying  horse  feed  is  to  see  that 
you  get  your  money's  worth  when 
you  purchase  mixed  feeds.  There  are 
many  good  mixed  feeds  on  the  mar- 
ket that  are  worth  the  price,  but 
there  are  many  mixed  feeds  that  sell 
for  practically  as  much  as  corn  or 
oats,  but  which  contain  considerable 
material  low  in  feeding  value,  such 
as  peanut  hulls,  cottonseed  hulls, 
and  peat.  Always  look  at  the  feed 
tag  which  gives  the  composition  of 
*>>~  foori  hofnr*>  vnu  purchase.  The 
ook  good,  but  the 
what  you  are  buy- 

— -t>. 

Do  not  use  old,  moldy  or  damaged 

hay  or  grain,  for  such  feed  is  sure 
to  cause  trouble  and  frequently  re- 
sults in  death.  Hay  that  is  very 
dusty  but  otherwise  all  right  can 
be  safely  fed  provided  it  is  sprin- 
kled to  settle  the  dust  just  before 
feeding.  Special  care  must  be  taken, 
if  silage  is  fed  to  horses  and  mules, 
and  it  is  best  not  to  feed  silage  if 
sufficient  other  roughage  is  avail- 
able. If  the  silage  is  good  and  ab- 
solutely free  from  spoiled  or  decayed 
pieces  a  limited  quantity  can  be  fed 
with  safety,  not  feeding  more  than 
fifteen  pounds  per  day  to  a  horse  or 
mule.  When  some  silage  is  fed,  hay 
or  other  roughage  should  be  de- 
creased somewhat.  At  least  one- 
half  the  roughage  should  be  given 
at  the  night  feeding,  allowing  only  a 
limited  amount  of  hay  at  the  morning 
and  noon  feedings. 

Watch  Your  Horse  Closely 

By  Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell 
^ATER  the  horse  frequently  dur- 
ing hot  weather.  He  needs  large 
quantities  of  water  and  frequent 
watering  will  overcome  the  dangers 
that  result  from  watering  freely  at 
long  intervals.  Feed  regularly  a  ra- 
tion uniform  both  as  to  kind  and  as 
to  amount.  This  lessens  the  danger 
from  colic  and  other  digestive  dis- 
turbances. 

Eliminate  lice,  worms  and  flies,  for 
they  may  decrease  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  horse  50  per  cent  and  in- 
crease the  feed  bill  25  per  cent. 

Clean  the  collar  every  time  it  is 
put  on  the  horse,  and  keep  its  bear- 
ing surface  hard  and  smooth. 

Sponge  off  the  work  horse  when 
he  comes  in  from  work,  especially 
where  the  collar  and  other  parts  of 
the  harness  have  left  marks.  Sponge 
out  his  mouth,  nose  and  eyes.  Soak 
his  feet  thoroly  with  cold  water,  but 
do  not  turn  the  hose  on  his  body  or 
legs.  Wash  his  shoulders  every  night 
for  a  few  weeks  with  cold  salt  water. 

Allow  him  to  stop  in  the  shade  for 


a  few  minutes  whenever  possible  for 
a  brief  rest- and  a  chance  to  breathe 
freely  and  deeply. 

Watch  the  work  horse  carefully. 
Drooping  ears,  unsteadiness  of  gait, 
short,  quick  breathing,  and  a  sudden 
ceasing  to  sweat  are  danger  signals 
demanding  prompt  attention.  They 
mean  that  the  horse  is  getting  too 
hot  and  that  he  must  have  shade, 
cooler  air  and  rest. 

If  the  horse  suffers  a  heat  stroke, 
protect  him  from  the  sun,  remove 
the  harness,  apply  cold  to  the  head — 
either  water  or  ice — wash  out  his 
mouth  and  nostrils  and  sponge  his 
entire  body  with  cold  water. 

Groom  the  work  horse  thoroly. 
This  will  save  feed  and  will  increase 
his  health,  vigor  and  power. 

Remember  that  the  horse  produces 
the  greatest  amount  of  net  power 
from  the  feed  and  care  provided 
when  driving  a  load  at  a  moderate 
gait,  hence  greater  and  more  efficient 
power  and  energy  can  be  secured  by 
increasing  the  load  rather  than  the 
speed  of  the  work  horse. 

Provide  as  cool  a  place  as  possible 
for  the  work  horse  at  night,  for  the 
horse  that  does  not  become  thoroly 
cooled  off  at  night  will  be  in  poor 
condition  to  stand  the  heat  and  work 


the  next  day. 

Allow  the  work  horse  to  rest  on 
Sunday.  Do  not  use  him  for  a  work 
horse  during  the  week  and  for  a 
buggy  horse  on  Sunday. 

Advantage  in  the  Mule 

I^HE  mule  has  certain  decided  ad- 
vantages as  a  work  animal.  For 
the  man  who  does  not  know  how  or 
is  unwilling  to  give  his  horses  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  care,  the  mule  is 
the  better  animal  because  he  will 
take  better  care  of  himself  than  will 
a  horse.  The  mule  naturally  is  more 
able  to  stand  hot  weather  than  is  the 
horse.  He  will  slow  down  when  the 
work  becomes  hard  and  the  weather 
hot,  whereas  a  horse  usually  will 
begin  to  fret  and  thus  will  "be  even 
more  likely  to  become  overheated. 
Hence  a  mule  is  safer  in  the  hands 
of  a  careless  or  incompetent  driver. 

The  mule  requires  less  grain  and 
will  consume  readily  more  roughage 
than  will  a  horse  doing  the  same 
amount  of  work.  The  mule  is  less 
subject  to  digestive  disorders. 
Another  important  consideration  is 
that  a  mule  does  not  depreciate  in 
value  as  much  from  age  and  hard 
usage  as  does  a  horse. 


Helping  Farmer  Bill  in  War  Time 
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was  more  than  one  ear  to  the  stalk, 
and  a  lot  of  other  such  talk.  They 
actually  gathered  three  hundred  and 
eighty  odd  bushels  of  the  seed  corn. 
Nothing  would  do  then  but  that  they 
must  bring  it  to  Bloomington  #nd 
clutter  up  the  courthouse  for  three 
days  while  an  expert  judged  it  so  that 
the  boys  might  carry  home  a  lot  of 
prizes  given  by  the  merchants  of  the 
town.  Guess  he  will  soon  be  paying 
them  to  eat.  At  the  same  time,  he 
had  a  lot  of  the  girls  wasting  a  lot 
of  good  flour  and  such  truck  baking 
loaves  of  bread  so  that  they  might 
also  win  a  few  prizes. 

"He  now  has  twenty  boys  in  the 
county  who  have  worried  their  dads 
until  they  got  a  young  brood  sow 
given  to  them.  He  has  promised  to 
send  some  of  them,  who  make  the 
best  records,  over  to  Perdue  to  waste 
a  week  or  two  taking  a  short  course 
in  farming.  They  ought  to  know 
enough  about  farming  as  it  is,  for 
they  were  all  raised  right  on  one. 
Then,  too,  he  has  worked  up  a  pne- 
acre  corn  contest  for  the  boys  and 
got  one  of  the  banks  to  offer  a  prize 
of  $5  in  each  of  the  twelve  townships 
and  a  county  prize.  Going  to  send 
another  boy  off  to  the  short  course  at 
Perdue.  No!  He  didn't  even  let  the 
girls  alone.  He  has  got  them  at  work 
on  a  gardening  and  canning  contest, 
and  again  he  has  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  results. 

"He  wasn't  satisfied  to  have  a  lot 
of  the  boys  raise  pigs  from  the  sows 
their  dads  had.  Nothing  would  do 
him  but  that  he  must  get  about  thirty 
farmers  and  as  many  business  men 
to  put  up  $10  each  and  let  him  buy 
twelve  pure-bred  registered  gilts  and 
give  one  to  a  boy  in  each  township. 
He  promises  to  make  every  boy  give 
back  two  female  pigs  this  fall  and 
says  that  he  will  then  give  them  to  two 
other  boys  in  the  same  township  and 
on  the  same  terms.  He  says  he  is 
going  to  keep  this  up  until  the  fall  of 
1920,  when  he  is  going  to  sell  the 
pigs  that  belong  to  the  Pig  Club  and 
return  the  money  to  the  men  who  put 
it  up.  He  says  there  will  be  a  big 
surplus  and  that  this  should  be  used 
to  buy  some  more  pure-bred  cattle  to 
be  distributed  around  the  county.  It's 
all  down  In  black  and  white,  and  he 
even  made  the  parents  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  the  pigs  should  belong  to 
the  boys  that  raised  them  and  not  to 
their  dads. 

"It  looks  all  right  on  paper,  but 
what  we  would   like   to   know  is, 


where  he  is  going  to  sell  all  the  pigs 
in  1920.  There  will  be  so  many  pure- 
bred registered  pigs  in  Monroe  Coun- 
ty at  the  end  of  four  years  that  the 
whole  German  army  couldn't  make 
an  impression  even  at  the  end  of  a 
week  of  fasting.  Pure-bred  pigs  will 
be  so  common  around  here  that  you 
couldn't  even  give  one  away. 

"When  the  County  Agent  came  here 
there  were  only  four  farmers'  organ- 
izations. Now  there  are  twenty- 
seven.  He  has  gotten  every  little 
community  to  organize  a  society  of 
some  kind  or  other  and  to  meet  regu- 
larly and  talk  over  their  troubles. 
Then  he  got  the  small  organizations 
to  get  together  by  townships  and 
then  the  townships  to  get  together 
and  form  a  county-wide  organization 
called  the  Monroe  County  Agricul- 
tural Association,  and  incorporate  it. 
Every  organization  in  the  county  is 
represented  in  the  association.  They 
say  they  are  going  to  cut  up  some 
didos.  Have  already  arranged  to  hold 
■  a  fair  in  Bloomington  this  fall.  More 
fun  and  frolic  for  the  farmer.  Just 
what  it  is  all  going  to  lead  to  is  hard 
to  tell. 

"Altogether,  we  can  readily  see 
why  some  county  officials  do  not 
want  a  County  Agent,  for  our  experi- 
ence here  is  that  the  pesky  critters 
soon  get  the  farmers  busy  looking 
for  something  that  will  help  the  sore 
spots,  and  when  the  farmer  really 
gets  to  thinking  it  is  not  long  until 
he  begins  to  think  that  he  is  entitled 
to  more  consideration  than  he  has 
sometimes  received.  Up  until  recent- 
ly it  has  been  possible  to  handle  the 
farmer  just  any  old  way  because  he 
would  persist  in  acting  as  an  indi- 
vidual instead  of  working  together 
with  his  neighbors.  Better  keep  the 
County  Agent  out  of  there  unless  you 
want  your  farmers  to  get  more  pros- 
perous and  therefore  independent." 

"That's  the  best  explanation  of 
what  a  County  Agent  does  I  ever 
saw,"  said  Farmer  Bill  as  Cousin 
George  came  back  into  the  room.  "I 
always  have  tnought,  without  know- 
ing much  about  it,  that  we  ought  to 
have  one,  and  now  I  know  it.  I  am 
glad  the  Government  is  going  to  put 
agents  out  to  help  all  of  us.  I've 
been  farming  for  forty  years  and  I'm 
not  too  old  or  too  stiff-necked  to 
learn  something  new  if  it  is  going  to 
put  dollars  in  my  pocket.  When  our 
Mr.  Agent  gets  here  he's  going  to 
find  Bill  greeting  him  with  the  glad 
hand." 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  OF  THESE  ? 
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An  Iceless  Refrigerator 

EFRIGERATORS  can  be  made  to 
do  their  part  in  conserving  food 
this  summer.  Preserving  milk,  but- 
ter and  other  supplies  and  keeping 
leftovers  and  unused  portions  until 
they,  are  needed  will  be  their  service. 
If  ice  is  not  obtainable,  an  iceless 
refrigerator,  cooled  by  evaporation, 
can  be  easily  constructed. 

Make  a  screened  case  3%  feet 
high  with  the  other  dimensions  12  by 
15  inches.  If  a  solid  top  is  used, 
simply  place  the  water  pan  on  this. 


Otherwise  fit  the  pan  closely  into  the 
opening  of  the  top  frame  and  sup- 
port it  by  1-inch  cleats  fastened  to 
the  inside  of  the  frame.  Place  two 
movable  shelves  in  the  frame,  12  to 
15  inches  apart.  Use  a  biscuit  pan 
12  by  14  inches  on  the  top  to  hold 
the  water,  and  where  the  refrigerator 
is  to  be  used  indoors  have  the  whole 
thing  standing  in  a  large  pan  to 
catch  any  drip.  The  pans  and  case 
may  be  painted  white,  allowed  to  dry, 
and  then  enameled.  A  covering  of 
white  canton  flannel  should  be  made 
to  fit  the  frame.  Have  the  smooth 
side  out  and  button  the  covering  on 
the  frame  with  buggy  or  automobile 
curtain  hooks  and  eyes,  arranged  so 
that  the  door  may  be  opened  without 
unfastening  these  hooks.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  putting  one  row  of 
hooks  on  the  edge  of  the  door  near 
the  latch  and  the  other  Just  oppo- 
site the  opening  with  the  hem  on 
each  side  extended  far  enough  to 
cover  the  crack  at  the  edge  of  the 
door,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  warm, 
outside  air  and  retain  the  cooled  air. 
This  dress  or  covering  will  have  to 
be  hooked  around  the  top  edge  also. 
Two  double  strips  one-half  the  width 
of  each  side  should  be  sewed  on  the 
top  of  each  side  covering  and  'al- 
lowed to  extend  over  about  2%  or 
3  inches  in  the  pan  of  water. 
The  bottom  of  the  covering  should 
extend  into  the  lower  pan. 

Place  the  refrigerator  in  a  shady 
place  where  air  will  circulate  around 
it  freely.  If  buttons  and  buttonholes 
are  used  on  the  canton  flannel  in- 
stead of  buggy  hooks,  the  cost  will 
be  reduced. 

Inspect  Machinery  Now 

INSPECTION  of  farm  tools  and  ma- 
chinery before  it  is  time  to  use 
them  is  no  less  important  than  the 
military  inspection  required  of  all 
trained  troops. 

Not  a  single  farmer  has  time  or 
labor  to  waste  in  repairs  or  in  bol- 
stering up  a  weak  part  to  make  it 
last  thru  the  job.  Some  of  the  things 
which  farmers  with  foresight  are 
planning  to  do  right  off  so  as  to  save 
delay  when  cTops  are  ready  to  har- 
vest may  be  summed  up  as  follows; 

They  are  overhauling  their  ma- 
chines from  top  to  bottom. 

They  are  ordering  repair  parts 
early  thru  local  agencies.  Thus  they 
will  get  in  ahead  of  the  big  rush  sea- 
son, when  everybody  cries  for  serv- 
ice, and  manufacturers  and  dealers 
are  swamped  with  details. 

They  are  ordering  machine  parts 


by  number  only.  "Please  send  me 
that  rig-a-ma-jig  that  runs  next  to 
that  thing-a-bob"  makes  the  job  of 
supplying  machine  parts  anything 
but  easy,  dealers  say.  Vague  de- 
scriptions seldom  do.  Modern  farm 
machinery  can  be  ordered  with  more 
speedy  results  if  the  buyer  asks  for 
catalog  numbers. 

If  one  has  a  tractor,  it  is  well  to 
consider  hitching  it  to  a  hay  loader 
or  binder.  This  dispenses  with  labor 
which  can,  perhaps,  be  used  else- 
where. 

Keep  metal  from  rusting  and  per- 
form better  service  by  oiling  all 
bright  surfaces  each  day. 

To  Produce  Clean  Milk 

"yHE  way  to  produce  clean  milk  is 
to  see  that  care  and  cleanliness 
enter  into  every  operation  from  the 
cow  to  the  consumer.  With  warm 
weather  coming  on,  and  with  the 
present  need  of  conserving  every  bit 
of  our  food  supply,  the  dairymen  of 
agricultural  colleges  call  renewed  at- 
tention to  the  wastes  which  result 
from  spoiled  milk.  It  too  often  hap- 
pens that  during  the  summer  months 
the  milk  producer  may  have  two  or 
three  cans  of  milk  which  will  turn 
sour  and  result  practically  in  the 
loss  of  an  entire  shipment.  This  is 
especially  true  if  the  milk  is  being 
delivered  to  a  milk  shipping  plant, 
which  can  handle  only  that  milk 
which  is  salable  in  the  open  market. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  milk 
producer  is  scarcely  ever  in  a  posi- 
tion to  manufacture  the  soured  nx'lk 
into  dairy  by-products,  and  about  the 
only  thing  which  can  be  done  with  it 
is  to  feed  it  to  livestock 

Marketing  Butter 

"yHE  standardization  of  butter  pack- 
ages and  the  production  of  a 
more  uniform  quality  of  product  are 
two  requirements  of  butter  markets 
to  which  creameries  need  to  give 
consideration  if  they  wish  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  the  marketing 
of  their  butter,  say  specialists. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  a  "cube,"  vary- 
ing in  capacity  from  63  to  80  pounds 
of  butter,  is  used.  The  creameries  of 
the  Middle  West  usually  use  the  63- 
pound  ash  tub,  while  in  New  Eng- 
land spruce  tubs  varying  in  capacity 
from  10  to  60  pounds  are  used.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  a  long,  flat  carton  is 
used  as  a  consumer's  package,  while 
In  New  England  a  flat,  rather  broad 
carton  is  used.  In  the  Middle  West  a 
standard  carton  21Ax21/ix5%  inches  is 
used. 

At  certain  seasons  the  specialists 
found  on  the  markets*  an  increasing 
quantity  of  an  inferior  quality  of  but- 
ter which  is  known  as  "under- 
grades."  This  inferior  quality,  it  de- 
veloped, is  often  due  to  the  use  of 
cream  of  poor  quality  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  faulty  methods  of  manu- 
facture. The  more  common  faults 
observed  in  the  quality  of  this  butter 
were  soft,  leaky,  open  body;  too 
much  or  not  enough  salt;  too  high  or 
too  light  color;  metallic  flavors;  hlgn 
acid,  unclean  and  old  cream  flavors; 
streaks  and  mottles;  mold  on  butter; 
also  moldy  and  dirty  packages.  But- 
ter possessing  such  faults,  altho  not 
always  classed  as  "under-grades,"  is 
often  discriminated  against  by  the 
critical  buyer.  During  those  sea- 
sons when  the  market  receipts  are 
heavy  and  the  market  is  weak  such 
butter  can  be  moved  only  at  low 
prices,  and  often  sells  at  6  to  8  cents 
below  the  better  grades. 

Approximately  one-tenth  of  the 
butter  received  In  the  larger  mar- 
kets is  placed  in  cold  storage,  the 
bulletin  states,  and  is  held  for  an 
average  period  of  six  months.  The 
cost  of  storing  butter  approximates 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  per 
month.  In  the  market  distribution 
of  creamery  buttery  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  tendency  toward  the  more  gen- 
eral use  of  consumers'  packages,  usu- 
ally of  the  one-pound  size. 


Cheap  Section  Harrow 

jyjAKE  your  own  harrow.  Take 
four  pieces,  21/&x3  inches,  4  feet 
long,  marked  A;  three  pieces  2%x3 
inches,  3  feet  long,  marked  B;  two 
pieces  2%x3  inches,  4  feet  long, 
marked  C;  25  feet  of  %-inch  steel 
rod  for  teeth;  four  strap  hinges  to 
fasten  on  underside.  Bore  seven 
holes  in  each  piece,  a  little  smaller 
than  the  teeth,  equal  distance  apart. 
After  driving  the  teeth,  arrange  the 
swivel  bars  after  the  manner  of  a 
section  harrow,  and  then  fasten  the 


HINGES  on 
BOTTOM  SIDE 

braces  as  shown.  Place  hooks  or 
chains  equal  distance  from  center  for 
hitch  chain.  Now  cut  the  harrow 
thru  center  and  fasten  the  hinges  on 
the  under  side.  If  teeth  are  in  the 
way  punch  holes  in  hinge  for  teeth. 
Put  on  the  hitch  chain,  and  the  har- 
row is  ready  for  work.  Any  man 
handy  with  tools  can  make  this  tool, 
and  it  can  be  folded  up  and  carried 
anywhere.  All  the  writer  bought  was 
the  hinges;  made  the  teeth  from  old 
rake  teeth.  This  harrow  placed  over 
a  row,  and  a  little  weight  added,  will 
do  better  work  than  any  tool  ever 
seen.  Laid  flat  with  a  man  on  it,  it  is 
equal  to  an  iron  harrow. 

Grinding  Limestone 

JTARMERS  are  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  use  of 
lime  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Along  with  this  interest  has  come  a 
demand  for  cheap  lime.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  lime  is  profitable 
only  where  it  can  be  placed  on  the 
ground  for  a  moderate  price  per  ton. 
In  many  places  the  price  of  commer- 
cially ground  limestone  is  prohibitive 
owing  to  long  freight  and  team  hauls. 
In  some  places  where  native  lime- 
stone is  abundant,  farmers  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  grind  their  own 
supply.  It  is  obviously  not  profitable 
to  invest  in  equipment  unless  a  sav- 
ing can  be  effectrfl  by  home  grinding. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  cost  of 
home-ground  limestone,  figures  ob- 
tained from  men  using  portable 
crushers  show  that  a  fair  statement 
of  the  cost  of  the  separate  items  un- 
der what  might  be  termed  favorable 
conditions  would  be  as  follows: 

Engineer  and  18  H.  P.  engine 

per  day   $  7.50 

Fuel,  about  one  ton  coal   3.00 

Labor,  three  men  at  $1.75   5.25 

Depreciation  and  repairs   3.00 

Cost  of  grinding  25  tons  $18.75 

Cost  of  grinding  per  ton  $0.75 

Cost  of  quarrying  per  ton  50 

Total  cost  per  ton  $1.25 

Whether  it  is  cheaper  to  grind 
limestone  in  the  neighborhood  or  buy 
it  and  ship  it  in  will  depend  upon 
the  delivered  price  at  the  station,  the 
length  of  the  haul,  the  quality  and 
accessibility  of  the  limestone  in  the 
community,  and  the  cost  of  grinding. 


40% 
urTires 

3500  Mile  Guarantee  ^ 

Manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  Tires  sell  us  then* 
surplus  stock  or  over- 
production (or  spot  cash. 

These  Tires,  actually 
firsts,  are  sold  as  blem- 
ished, at  a  REDUCTION 


OF  40%. 


Guaranteed 


Plain 

N-nin 

Tubes 

28x3 

$7.60 

$8.25 

$2.35 

30x3 

7.70 

8.60 

2.20 

32x2 

».» 

9.95 

2.40 

80x3  H 

9.95 

11.10 

2.  B0 

31X3H 

10.55 

11.60 

2.75 

32x3  k 

11.50 

12.95 

2.90 

Zix3h 

12.15 

13.35 

3.05 

31x4 

14.75 

16.60 

3.50 

32x4 

15.05 

16.85 

3  60 

33x4 

15.75 

17.20 

3. 65 

34x4 

16.10 

17.55 

3.75 

35x4 

17.00 

18.60 

3.85 

36x4 

17.20 

18.65 

3.95 

34x41* 

21.65 

23.65 

4.55 

35x4H 

22.70 

24.70 

4.65 

36x4  h 

23.05 

25.15 

4.7E 

31X4H 

23.95 

26.10 

4.95 

35x5 

24.90 

27.25 

5  40 

36X5 

27.10 

29.60 

5.65 

37x5 

26.40 

28.85 

5.80 

t>  .t.  ,  p   We  also  save  you  money 

Pay  After  txamination  on  paI.t3and  accessor- 
2%  Discount  For  Cash  les.  Tell  us  what  you  want 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  insoectlon.  When 
ordering  state  if  Clincher,  Q.D.  or  S.S.  are  desired. 

ORDER  TODAY— prices  may  jump.  Full  in- 
formation on  request.  Address 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co., 


250  N.  Broad  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


EET 

™"  POSTPAID 


It  is  asserted  that  the  best  marks- 
men are  usually  those  with  blue  or 
gray  eyes. 


My  Copyrighted  Book  "How  to  Judge  Engines" 

tells  how  high-grade  semi-steel  engines 
are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  how 
common  coal  oilina  WITTEreduces  power 
cost  65  per  cent.  Write^ 
today  and  get  my  "How  ' 
-to-Make-Money" 
folder,  and  latest 
WITTE  Engine 
prices.  Ed.H.Wittd" 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

SIS'! Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2157  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


f  PRICE 

5iB  EASY 

Washes,  boils  and  •fert/izes  in  one 
operation. 

A  child  can  ran  it.  Live  Steam  does  the 
work.  Steaminghot  water  is  rained  through 
clothes  automatically  cleansing  witboot  injury.  No 
complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  catch 
or  tear  clothes.  No  chemicals;  only  ordinary  Boap 
Used.  Write  for  full  particulars  today.  Ask,  also, 
about  our  Wickless.  Blue  Flame  Oil  Gas  Stove. 

Dealers  write  for  proposition. 
H.  M.  SHEER  CO.    Dept.  B._  Qulncy,  in. 


Where  Can 
You  Market 

your  products  to  the  best  advantage? 
Consider  that  matter  THOROUGHLY 
before  you  plant  your  dollars.  Ths 
•oil  may  be  good,  but,  If  the  markets 
are  poor,  YOU  lose. 

Nebraska  (oil  It  not  only  rich  and 
productive  (no  lime  nor  fertilizers 
needed),  but  Omaha,  "The  Market 
Town," — sound  as  a  gold  dollar  and 
surrounded  by  the  best  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  country  in  the  world 
—  offers  advantages  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  market. 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  Nebraska 
farms.    Let  me  send  to  you  authentio 
Information,  absolutely  FREE. 
8.  A.  SMITH,  Colonization  &  Industrial  Adl- 
Union  Pacific  System 

Room  1063,11.  P.  Bid*.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 


We  have  several  counties  open 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ind.ana  and 
Wisconsin  for  local  represen- 
tation to  the  trade  on  our  full 
line  of  Oils  and  Qreases.  Ex- 
clusive or  as  side  line.  Ad- 
dress Fra2er  Lubricator  Company, 
3921  Normal  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Bush  Gar  Delivered  Free 


Drive  and  (Ipmonstrmje  tne  «ubu  ^^^-^  shf^ 

Four  commiMioiwoDtttlM.  uymeniiwtiu  rricnta  nr**  prompt. 

™  •«»Jl1'  (Iron     Bush   Cnr»  fftiar- 
*****  ureB    J^teed  or  bmuI 
bock. 

Write  atone©  for 

K48-D«Jre  enU- 
_  mod  •Ml  p*rti c- 

114-ln  WhMlbai*  ^ — 'J   Dapt.  6MO 
Oslco  l«nltton-Elect.  Stg.  &  Lt*. 
8CBU  mOlOli  COHFABI,  Bub  Tempi*,  Chicago.  Illinois 


CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS 

products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  And  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

XUV  /"*  fXfcT  Is  6c  per  word 
A  *»JC*  A    per     week  —  not 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

«SJ-  VTS)  f  T /"t   Want    Ad  Dept., 

W  KilJb  M.  KJ  yv.  D.  Boyce  Co.. 
600-614  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 


THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 

Needlework  Department 


LUMBER   FOR  SALK 

FROM  THE  WRECKED  ARMOUR  E1.E- 
vatur.  Chicago,  Illinois,  several  million  feet  of 
No.  1  Hemlock  and  Pine  lumber,  thoroughly 
dried  and  in  good  condition;  equally  as  good 
as  new  lumber  and  at  much  lower  prices. 

Nails  have  been  removed,  ends  trimmed; 
lumber  is  sound  and  very  good  stock  in  sizes 
of  2x4,  2x6,  2x8  and  2x10,  in  lengths  from 
3  to  18  feet;  different  lengths  and  sizes  .sorted 
in  different  piles.  Also,  timbers  of  different 
sizes  and  lengths;  can  be  loaded  on  cars  or 
wagons. 

This  stock  is  bright  and  thoroughly  dried 
and  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
several  years.  For  further  Information  and 
prices  address  O.  Quarnstrom,  1102  N  Clark 
St..  Chicago.  111.  


HELP  W  ANTIC  I  > 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  CLERI- 
cal  jobs  now  open  to  farmers — men  and  wom- 
en, $65  to  $150  month.  Common  education 
sufficient.  'Write  immediately  for  list  posi- 
tions open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D  117, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  —  PLEASANT 
work — big  salary — strong  demand — write  for 
catalogue.  Barry's  Telegraph  Institute,  Mln- 
neapolls.  Minn.  


NATIONAL  DETECTIVE  AGENCY  WANTS 
young  man  in  each  county  to  learn  and  do 
detective  work.  Write,  P.  O.  Box  867,  Pitts- 
b nrgh.  Pa.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS— DELICIOUS  SOFT  DRINKS  IN 
concentrated  form.  Always  read} — just  add 
water — economical — absolutely  pure.  Every 
housewife  wants  them — 14  different  kinds. 
Enormous  demand.  Big  summer  sellers — 
money  comes  easy.  250  other  popular  priced, 
fast  selling  household  necessities.  We  furnish 
free  outfits.  Write  today — now.  American 
Products  Co.,  8360  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

1917  WHIRLWIND.  SIX  SILVER  TEA- 
spoons  free  with  7  bar  box  of  fancy  toilet 
soaps — selling  like  wild  at  50c.  Sensational  bar- 
gain. Sells  at  sight;  your  profit  100%.  Postal 
today.  American  Products  Co.,  6060  3rd  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


\GENTS — I'VE     A      NEW      SOAP  GAME 


By  Elizabeth  Berne 

(*)NE  does  not  realize  how  handy 
this  little  gift  can  be  to  the  girl 
away  from  home,  if  she  has  not  pos- 
sessed a  similar  arrangement  for 
storing  away  her  valuables.  When 


Money  and  Jewel  Bag 

visiting,  is  the  time  one  needs  both 
her  Jewelry  and  extra  money;  her 
purse  is  not  a  safe  place  to  carry 
them,  while  this  article  is. 

The  materials  required  are  4% 
inches  of  dark  colored  messaline  silk, 


1  yard  of  No.  2  satin  ribbon  to  match, 

1  piece  of  chamois  4%  by  12  inches, 

2  snap  fasteners,  2  gilt  buttons,  a 
small  piece  of  light  colored  satin  for 
the  roses,  %  yard  of  finger  width 
white  elastic.  Often  one  has  enough 
silk  and  ribbon  about  the  house;  if 
the  silk  requires  a  seam  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  make  one  across  the  bottom, 
as  the  chamois  lining  will  prevent  it 
from  ripping. 

Cut  the  silk  and  chamois  to  fit, 
allowing  for  the  turn  of  the  silk,  but 
not  so  on  the  chamois,  as  this  does  not 
fray  and  requires  no  hem.  Cut  away 
the  corners  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion and  machine  stitch  the  edges. 
Sew  down  the  center  of  the  bag, 
forming  two  compartments,  fasten 
with  the  snaps  and  over  them  sew 
the  buttons.  Cover  the  elastic  with 
the  messaline,  fit  snugly  around  the 
leg  just  below  the  knee  and  sew  to 
the  bag.  Decorate  with  bows  and 
the  light  colored  roses.  For  the 
roses  cut  the  satin  1  inch  wide  on  the 
bias,  fold  the  cut  edges  together  and 
starting  at  the  center  wrap  around 
three  times.  Any  color  or  combina- 
tion of  colors  may  be  used. 


"Like  Mother  Used  to  Make" 

Readers  Tried,  Found  These  Good 


— 110  acres  in  culti   .,  >>u  acres  wood  pas- 
ture. Worth  $120.00  per  acre,  for  $90.00  per 
acre.  Good,  large  bank  barn,  good  house,  new 
crib,  granary  and  garage.  Well  fenced,  mostly 
cement  posts.  1 V2  miles  from  Macy,  Miami 
County,  Indiana:  14  miles  from  Peru  and  12 
miles  from  Rochester,  on  main  gravel  road 
from  Peru  to  Rochester.  Gravel  road  to  Macy. 
Liberal  terms.  Apply  to  Louis  Feder,  care 
Johnson   &   Levy,    4th   National   Bank  Bldg., 

Cincinnati.  Ohio.  

$3,000.00  CASH  WILL  SECURE  YOU  640 
acres  choice  land  close  to  good  town  in  West- 
ern Canada,  live-stock,  implements,  growing 
crop  included,  nothing  more  to  pay  till  after 
harvest.  Dominion  Farm  Exchange,  Somerset 
Bldg.,  Winnipeg  Canada. 


FOR  SALE— 640  ACRES  KIDDER  CO.. 
N.  Dak.,  8  miles  from  town.  4  miles  from 
church,  2  miles  from  school,  fenced,  well  im- 
proved, good  water,  $20,000.00  value.  Price 
$25.00  per  acre.  Cash  or  terms.  Address 
Adolph  Anderson,  Dawson,  N.  Dak. 


40  ACRES.  ABOUT  ONE  MILE  SOUTH  OF 
Traverse  City.  Mich.  Excellent  for  fruit  and 
general  farming.  Sacrifice  for  quick  sale, 
price  $1,600.  Owner  Frank  Justeson,  425  W. 
Alexandrine  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 


SOUTHERN   LAND  FOR  SALE 

FARMING  IS  PLEASANT  AND  PROFIT- 
able  in  Va.  and  N.  C.  Good  land  $15  acre  up, 
easy  payments.  Climate,  schools,  churches, 
roads  and  neighbors  that  make  life  worth 
living.  Close  to  markets — fruit,  dairy  and 
stock  farms  pay  big  here.  Farm  lists,  maga- 
zine and  interesting  literature  free.  Address 
F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry..  365 
N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke.  Va.  


FARM  LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  LANDS.  CROP  PAYMENT 
or  easy  terms — along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Free  literature.  Say 
what  state  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  26 
Xirthcrn   Pacific  Ry.,  St.   Paul,  Minn.  


FARMS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
K.  ''hippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


REAL  ESTATE 
PROFIT  MAKING  FARM  LOCATIONS  IN 
the  South,  with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best 
opportunities  for  livestock,  dairying,  general 
or  special  farming.  Healthful  and  most  pro- 
ductive climate,  school  facilities.  Facts  prove 
Southern  lands  are  most  profitable  In  country. 
Printed  matter  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards, 
Commissioner,  Room  159,  Southern  Railway 
System.  Washington.  D.  C.  


FOR  SALE 

BULL  TRACTOR.  PLOWED  ONLY  TEN 
aens,  Newell-Sanders  20-inch  convertible 
disc  gang.  First  check  $575.00  gets  outfit. 
Reason  for  selling  havo  sold  farm.  J.  E. 
Awbiey,  Lccsbiiig,  Ala.  


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
in  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
f Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 


JJERE  are  some  uses  for  popcorn 
which  one  of  our  readers  has 

sent  in: 

No.  1 — After  popcorn  has  been 
popped,  take  rolling  pin  and  mash. 
Eat  with  milk  and  sugar.  The  chil- 
dren will  be  very  fond  of  it. 

No.  2 — Shell,  clean  and  wash  pop- 
corn as  you  would  beans,  then  put 
into  a  crock  and   cover  with  hot 
""    t   stops   the  sprouting, 
orn  is  soft,  put  into  a 
ake  all  water  off;  then 
ing  pin  and  dough  board 
and  mash  a  teacupful    at   a  time. 
When  you  have  enough  mashed,  put 
into  a  stew  pan  and  put  on  the  stove 
and  bring  to  a  boil,  adding  a  little 
rolled  oats.    Serve  with  milk  and 
sugar. 

No.  3 — Prepare  the  same  as  No.  2, 
only  adding  potatoes  and  fry  like  po- 
tato patties.  Use  one-third  or  one- 
half  potatoes,  as  you  like. 

No.  4 — Take  a  can  of  salmon,  mash 
fine  and  add  a  few  cracker  crumbs, 
mashed  fine.  To  this  add  one-third 
popcorn,  or  half-and-half.  Always 
remember  to  boil  the  popcorn  first, 
as  in  No.  2,  adding  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste. 

No.  5 — Just  take  shelled  popcorn  to 


the  mill  and  have  it  ground  into 
meal,  then  have  the  cook  make  it 
into  corn  bread. 

Another  reader  offers  the  follow- 
ing as  uses  for  cornmeal: 

CORNMEAL  MUSH  —  Have  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  add  one  tea- 
spoon of  salt,  then  add  one  cup  of 
meal,  which  has  been  sifted,  slowly, 
beating  it  as  you  add  it  to  the  water 
to  prevent  lumping.  Boil  for  one 
hour.  Serve  with  butter  or  sweet 
milk  and  sugar.  This  is  very  appe- 
tizing. 

EGG  BREAD— One  quart  of  corn- 
meal,  one  teaspoon  of  soda  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  salt.  Sift  the  meal, 
soda  and  salt  twice,  then  add  one 
egg  well  beaten,  with  enough  sour 
milk  to  make  a  soft  batter.  Have  a 
well-greased  pan  hot,  and  pour  in  the 
batter  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  This 
cannot  be  beat. 

BOILED  INDIAN  PUDDING — Boil 
one  pint  of  milk  and  add  two  cup- 
fuls  of  cornmeal.  When  cool,  add 
one  cupful  of  flour,  one  handful  of 
chopped  suet,  one  and  one-half  cup- 
fuls  of  molasses  and  a  little  salt. 
Add  two  eggs.  Boil  three  hours.  To 
be  eaten  with  maple  sirup  or  honey. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired-  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  Is 
the  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  In  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  


FOODS 

WANTED— TO  BUY  HAMS,  3  YEARS  OLD; 
state  price.    H.  H.,  care  The  Farming  Busl- 

ness,  500  No.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  


Kitty  and  the  Cowboys 

Continued  From  Page  218 


colors  doin'  duty  round  the  necks 
of  the  whole  bunch  in  the  shape  of 
their  newest  silk  handkerchiefs.  I 
wouldn't  'a'  believed  they'd  'a'  bit  so 
great,  but  there  was  no  denyin'  that 
they  was  each  feller  out  for  a  kill- 
in'  and  no  mistake. 

I  never  did  think  how  men  was  so 
dad-blamed  soft  and  easy  till  I  saw 
'em,  every  mother's  son  of  'em, 
a-struttin'  around  pullin'  their  mus- 
taches and  a-twiddlin'  their  little 
fingers  something  fierce.  I  knew  that 
Kitty  was  enjoyin'  it,  too,  for  she 
stood  a-waitin'  for  me  to  get  iier 
traps,  and  she  was  turnin'  round 
a-lookin'  at  each  one,  Shad  the  thin 
foreman  in  special,  and  Red  the  big- 
gest limb  of  Satan  in  the  bunch. 

As  I  handed  down  the  suitcase, 
Kitty  swings  it  up  and  starts  to  carry 
it  into  the  house,  but  I  jumps  for- 
ward and  takes  it  away  from  her  as 
polite  as  a  basket  of  chips,  and  I 
starts  to  open  the  door.  Shaddy  and 
Red  both  made  a  dive  to  open  it  at 
the  same  time,  and  bumped  heads 
so's  you  could  hear  their  skulls  crack, 
and  both  held  to  the  latch,  a-glarin' 
at  each  other  like  a  couple  of  old 
bulls  tryin'  to  see  who  was  boss. 

So  I  took  Kitty  up  to  her  room  and 


set  her  suitcase  and  a  parcel  or  two 
down  on  the  floor.  I  had  to  hurry 
back,  or  I'd  'a'  give  the  whole  thing 
away,  I  was  so  near  bustin'  to  laugh. 
Everything  was  a-workin'  as  tho  the 
skids  was  greased,  and  I  knew  when 
the  bunch  started  to  slide  down,  the 
way  was  so  blamed  easy  and  slick 
they'd  never  stop  till  they  got  to  the 
furtherest  limit,  they  was  that  plumb 
locoed. 

The  conclusion  of  this  story  will 
appear  in  next  week's  issue  of  The 
Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam. 


Make  Cultivation  Shallow 

THE  surface  soil  warms  up  first  and 
also  contains  the  most  available 
plant  food,  which  is  just  what  the 
plant  needs,  so  that  is  where  it  sends 
many  roots.  Deep  cultivation  will 
cut  these  roots,  which  means  a  set- 
back for  the  plant.  The  cultivation 
should  be  shallow  so  as  to  miss  the 
roots,  it  will  then  help  the  plant. 
Shallow  cultivation  helps  the  plants 
mature  early. 


MI8CELXAl«H!OUS 
RAISE  GUINEA  PIGS.  MORE  PROFIT- 
able  than  poultry.  Wonderful  money-making 
opportunities.  I  buy  all  you  raise.  Send  dime 
for  contract.  F.  Hasenmueller,  6300  Minne- 
sota, St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LEARN  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  BEAUTY 
preparation.  Save  money.  Sell  to  others.  In- 
struction 25  cents.  Address  W.  J.  Burden 
Mailing  Co.,  Box  39.  James  Island.  S.  C. 


SEND  US  TWENTY  CENTS  IN  COIN  OR 
stamps  for  two  pair  of  men's  socks  and  twenty 
votes  on  five  pass.  Ford.    French  Bros.,  Hlnton, 

W.  Va. 


Steel  that  will  resist  corrosion  is 
being  made;  it  contains  12  per  cent 
of  chromium. 
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POULTRY 
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SPECKLED  LUSSEX 

SPECKLED  LUSSEX  —  A  BEAUTIFUL 
fowl,  with  three  colors.  Wonderful  layers  and 
grand  table  fowl.  30  eggs  for  $3.00.  Aug.  D. 
Arnold.  Box  B,  Dlllsburg,  Pa.  


BABT  CHICKS 

EGGS  AND  BABY  CHIX— TWENTY  LEAD- 
Ing  varieties.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log free.  Miller  Poultry  Farm.  Box  X,  Lan- 
caster,  Mo.  

BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  SAFE 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Sunny 
Poultry  Farm,  Cromwell,  Ind.  


ORPINGTONS 
QUALITY  BLACK   ORPINGTONS,  RHODE 
Island    Reds.    Winners,    Heavy    Layers.  $1.50 
per  15.    Every  egg  guaranteed  fertile.  Maurice 
Smith,  Sandwich.  Illinois. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  WINNERS  — 
Heavy  winter  layers,  mating  list  free,  Maurice 
Smith,  Box  W.  Sandwich,  Illinois.  


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BRED  TO  LAY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hatching  eggs,  circulars  free.    Harry  Jordahl, 

Buffalo  Center,  Iowa. 


LAKENVELDERS 

LAKENVELDERS,  MOST  BEAUTY  AND 
wonderful  layers  known.  Circulars  free.  Dr. 
R.  B.   Thomas.   Martinsville,  Ind.  


EGGS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  BARRED  AND 
White  Rocks.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Lang- 
shans.  Rose  Comb  Reds  and  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  $4.25  per  100,  $1  per  15.  Earl 
Summa,  Gentry,  Mo.   


CONGDON'S  BARRED  ROCKS.  EGGS 
from  choice  pens  $2.00  per  15.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  A.  Congdon,  Box  406.  Waterman.  Illinois. 


I  SELL— 

1  EXCHANGE— 

1  Bvy- 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ||j 

machinery,     poultry,     farm  j|j 

tools,  implements,  anything  jyi 
and  everything  needed  by  the 

hundred  thousand  prosperous  jpj 

farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  jjijl 
ing  Business  every  week, 

I  EASILy— 
I  QVICKLy— 

I  CUEATLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  j$l 
columns.  The  cost  is  low —  jjj 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

||  Write  us  about  what  you  have 
l|!  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
ill  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
j|]  the  information.   We  will  prepare 

II  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
i|j  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
II  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
1  500-514   North   Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Why  Not  Raise  Turnips? 

They  Are  Good  Substitutes  for  Potatoes 


VyHEX  Germany  ran  short  of  wheat 
and  corn  for  the  making  of 
bread  some  wise  subject  of  the 
Kaiser  discovered  that  bread  could 
be  made  from  potatoes.  Result — so 
many  potatoes  were  used  that  pretty 
soon  the  supply  began  to  run  short. 
Wnat  happened?  Why,  the  lowly  tur- 
nip began  to  take  the  place  of  the 
once  lowly  spud. 

Wherefore  America,  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  enough  po- 
tatoes to  go  around  next  winter,  is 
taking  another  lesson  from  German 
efficiency  and  substituting  the  turnip 
for  potatoes  wherever  possible. 

It  hasn't  been  our  habit  to  raise 
turnips  in  any  great  quantities  in 
this  country,  but  the  farmer  who 
doesn't  wish  his  land  to  lie  idle  will 
find  that  sowing  a  crop  of  turnips 
on  the  land  after  he  has  harvested 
his  oats  not  only  will  bring  him  a 
little  additional  profit  but  he  will  be 
helping  the  poor  to  find  a  substitute 
for  the  potato  next  winter. 

It  most  be  remembered  that  tur- 
nips will  grow  well  in  a  cool,  damp 
climate  which  would  not  be  good  for 
potatoes.  Thoro  preparation  of  the 
soil  will  result  in  a  big  yield  and  the 


better  it  is  prepared  the  hardier  and 
more  tasty  will  be  the  turnips. 
Gravel  and  sandy  soil  is  not  good  for 
the  turnip.  Acid  land  is  worse. 
Therefore  fertilizer,  particularly  ma- 
nure, and  liming  of  the  soil  are  es- 
sential if  a  good  crop  is  desired. 

Two  to  four  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre  is  about  the  right  proportion. 
The  rows  should  be  at  least  twenty- 
seven  inches  apart  if  it  is  desired  to 
use  a  horse  cultivator  later.  Other- 
wise the  rows  may  be  closer.  Plant 
the  seed  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
deep  if  the  soil  is  dry  and  half  an 
inch  if  it  is  moist.  Be  careful,  how- 
ever, not  to  plant  too  deeply. 

Within  a  few  days  the  plants  will 
be  up  and  in  about  a  month  they 
will  be  ready  for  thinning  to  about 
five  inches  apart.  Turnips  should  be 
cultivated  about  every  ten  days  un- 
til the  leaves  cover  the  space  be- 
tween the  rows. 

Also  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  is  not  too  late  to  plant  a  late  gar- 
den. On  ground  where  manure  has 
been  plowed  or  spaded  under  a  good 
crop  of  beets,  late  cabbage  and 
squash,  beans,  tomatoes,  carrots,  cu- 
cumbers, lettuce,  sweet  corn  and 
onions  from  sets  may  be  raised. 


Making  Profit  From  Poultry 


More  Laying  Hens  Are  Xeeded 
*T*HE  nation  is  confronted  with  a 
serious  shortage  of  laying  hens, 
and  farmers  may  help  in  solving  one 
phase  of  the  food  supply  problem  by 
hatching  more  chicks  than  usual  this 
season. 

Because  of  the  high  feed  prices 
farmers  sold  hens  last  fall  that  or- 
dtmarily  would  have  been  retained 
for  breeding  purposes  and  egg  pro- 
d  action.  The  low  egg  production 
this  spring  has  been  due  to  the  short- 
age in  laying  stock  and  to  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  poultry  raisers  to  feed 
their  hens  adequately. 

Give  the  laying  hens  more  feed. 
Taey  should  have  a  good  feed  of 
grain  at  night  and  all  the  sour  milk 
they  can  use  during  the  day.  The 
farmer  should  use  the  cheapest  grain 
feed  he  has,  whether  corn,  kafir  or 
feterita.  It  is  too  common  a  prac- 
tice on  the  farm  to  let  the  hens  shift 
for  themselves  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  or,  at  most  to  throw  them 
a  little  grain.  Birds  fed  in  this  way 
seldom  give  a  profitable  production 
the  following  fall  and  winter.  The 
most  serious  shortage  will  come  next 
November,  December  and  January 
unless  precautionary  measures  are 
taken. 

Keep  on  hatching  until  the  first  of 
July  and  have  an  abundance  of  young 
chicks  to  h^Ip  bolster  up  the  food 
shortage.  Well-fed  chicks  will  weigh 
three  pounds  in  fifteen  to  seventeen 
weeks,  and  this  is  a  profitable  time 
to  put  them  on  the  market.  It  gives 
a  larger  carcass  for  food  and  is  Just 
as  profitable  for  the  farmer.  A 
three-pound  chick  will  eat  eight  to 
ten  pounds  of  feed  in  addition  to 
what  it  picks  up  on  the  farm.  There 
is  money  in  them  even  at  the  high 
price  of  feed. 

The  pullets  should  be  well  fed  so 
that  they  will  be  ready  to  lay  before 
cold  weather.  Caution  should  be . 
taken  not  to  develop  small  breeds  too 
esrly,  for  pullets  laying  before  Sep- 
tember IS  are  apt  to  molt  in  the  fall, 
aad  thus  lose  three  months  of  egg 
production. 

Halt  Poisons  Chicken*  and  .Swine 
WT  HAS  been  determined  that  twen- 
ty-five grains  of  salt  per  pound  of 
lire  weight  is  sufficient  to  cause 
death  In  birds.  In  fact,  the  poison- 
ing of  hogs  and  chickens  by  eating 
salt  or  drinking  brine  is  much  more 
common  than  supposed  and  the 
losses  quite  large.  It  may  be  caused 
by  <;at.iug  salt  pork  or  fish,  by  drink- 
ing   brine   left   from    freezing  ice 


cream,  or  the  brine  thrown  out  from 
the  pork  barrel.  Brine  that  is  four 
or  five  months  old  is  especially  dan- 
gerous because  of  the  poisons  it  con- 
tains, half  a  pint  being  a  fatal  dose 
for  a  pig. 

The  symptoms  of  salt  poisoning 
are  loss  of  appetite,  dullness,  sitting, 
moping  and  unsteady  gait,  nervous 
disturbance  resulting  from  poisoning 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  paraly- 
sis, increasing  weakness  followed  by 
death,  often  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  treatment  consists  of  a  full  dose 
of  castor  oil  followed  by  demulcent 
drinks,  or  milk,  but  is  difficult  to  ad- 
minister, and  unless  one  has  valu- 
able breeding  hogs  or  fancy  show 
birds  is  hardly  worth  the  effort,  since 
usually  the  animal  is  beyond  help  be- 
fore being  discovered.  Prevention 
is  better  than  an  attempted  cure. 
Hogs  that  are  fed  regularly  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  become  accustomed 
to  it  and  are  probably  benefited.  It 
is  the  large  dose  taken  at  one  time 
that  acts  as  an  irritant  and  poison. 

Give  Chicken*  the  Sour  Milk 

JT  IS  a  great  mistake  to  let  any  milk 
go  to  waste  because  it  is  sour,  says 
the  University  of  Florida  Extension 
Division.  Such  milk  may  be  used  in 
numerous  ways  in  the  home,  but  if  ft 
is  not  desirable  to  use  it  there,  feed 
it  to  the  chickens.  They  like  it  and 
will  do  well  on  it. 

Some  farmers  make  a  practice  of 
feeding  sour  milk  to  hogs.  It  is  good 
for  the  hogs,  but  greater  returns  may 
be  had  by  feeding  it  to  chickens,  for 
the  flesh  of  chickens  brings  about 
twice  as  much  on  the  market  as  that 
of  hogs. 

Milk  and  corn  make  a  good  ration 
for  chickens.  For  the  best  results, 
the  corn  should  be  cracked  and 
soaked  several  hours  in  either  sweet 
or  sour  skimmilk  of  buttermilk.  The 
corn  may  be  put  In  pails  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  milk  poured  on  until  the 
top  of  the  corn  is  covered  two  or 
three  inches.  When  this  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, more  should  be  added  at  in- 
tervals during  the  day,  and  the  mix- 
ture will  be  excellent  for  feeding  by 
night. 

A  liberal  supply  of  this  ration  will 
keep  the  chickens  growing  rapidly 
and  insure  their  being  constantly 
plump  and  in  excellent  condition  for 
the  market. 


The  auto  truck  is  moving  a  lot  of 
land  nearer  to  town — adding  dollars 
to  acre  values  because  the  acres  are 
proportionately  closer  to  market. 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
lor  grain  from  the  American  Conti- 
nent. The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  at  over  $2  per  bu.  offers 
great  profits  to  the  farmer.  Canada's  in- 
vitation is  therefore  especially  attractive 
She  wants  settlers  to  make  money  and 
happy,  prosperous  homes  for  themselves 
by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops 

Can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

 other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  During  many 

years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels 
to  the  acre— many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing- The  excellent  grasses  fall  of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required 
for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  churches,  markets  con- 
venient, climate  excellent.  , 

There  i«  now  an  extra  demand  for  farm  laborers  to  replace  the  many 
young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  war.  The  govern- 
ment is  urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into  grain.  Write  for 
literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of 
Immigration.  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  112  West  Adam;  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
J  M  MacLACHLAN.  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg..  Indianapolis,  hi 
GEORGE  A.  HAUL,  123  Second  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Canadian  Government  Agents. . 


196,990 

LONE  SCOUTS 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  OEGREI 
BAOGE 
(Bronje) 


■ICOND  0E6REI 
BADGE 
(Bronje) 


THIRD  DEGREE1 
BADGE 

(Silver) 


In  86  Weeks  196,990  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 

••I  pledte  my  allegiance  to  my  ting  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  it  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
(or  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thing  'jnch  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name.  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  Incorporated  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  In  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting:  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Bcout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25.  1916. 

I The  Lone  Scout9  of  America  is  fr;r  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere,  .my  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide, including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization In  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  19  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  in  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce.  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  l«s:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  Is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
Is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  Its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  In  which  Instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.    "Lone  Scout"  Is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,   25  cents  four  months,   75  cent9  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  In  his  Scout  work  he  Is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate   Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.    A  mem- 
ber In  this  Lodge  is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

U  In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
9  below,  and  send  It  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


lone  Scout 
Indian 


'—m.mmm. ............  0TJT  OUT  HERE'"""""'""" 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  600  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


H 


Date  1917 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name. 

Town. 


AS*. 

State. . . ■ 


8t.  No..  P.  O..  or  R.  P.  E. 


THE  advertising  you  see  in  The  Farming  Business 
is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answering  these  advts., 
please  say,"l  saw  your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business." 


"Heinie" 

This  is  "Hei- 
nie," given  to 
Clarence  Nie- 
moeller,  Bar- 
tholomew 
Co.,  Indiana. 
Clarence  says 
he  would  not 
takeSlOOO.OO 
for  Heinie 
because  they 
have  so  much 
fun  together. 


"Carlo" 
This  is  "Car- 
to,"  given  to 
Harold  Bush  of 
Kandiyohi  Co., 
Minn.  You  can 
see  that  "Car- 
lo" is  now  a  reg- 
ular member  of 
the  Bush  fami- 
ly. Harold  says 
they  are  all 
very  proud  of 
him. 

"Lady" 

This  is  "Lady." 
given  to  Mar- 
ion Jones, 
Franklin  Co., 
Tenn.  Notice 
how  straight 
Marion  sits  in 
the  saddle.  He 
says  "Lady"  is 
the  finest  little 
saddle  pony 
around  his  part 
of  the  state. 


"Kip" 
This  Is  "Kip,^ 
given  to  Anna 
Ruth  Miller. 
Logan  Co., 
Ohio.  This  is 
Anna  Ruth's 
racing  cart,  in 
which  she 
says  she  speeds 
"Kip"  around 
the  race  track 
which  is  near 
her  home. 


"Clipper" 

This  is  "Clip- 
per," givrti  to 
Adelaide  J. 
Stever,  Bristol 
Co.,  Mass. 
You  can  see 
that  Adelaide 
is  patriotic  be-" 
cause  she  is  car- 
rying a  big 
American  flag 
and  playing 
soldier. 


"White 

Sox" 

This  is 
"White  Sox," 
given  to 
Ctayton 
Adams,  Tal- 
lapoosa Co., 
Ala.  They 
are  having  a 
watermelon 
feast.  Cray- 
t  o  n  says 
"White  Sox" 
always  eats 
his  share. 


HowTo  Gef  AFree  Shetland  Pony 


To  Fathers  and  Mothers! 


<IWe  have  a  plan  whereby  Boys  and  Girls  of  any  age,  may  secure  beautiful,  playful,  little  Shetland  Ponies, 
like  these  shown  in  the  pictures,  without  spending  a  cent  of  money.    <I  We  have  already  given  away  more 

than  450  Shetland  Ponies,  to  Boys  and  Girls  all  over  the  United  States — some  of  them  going  to  almost  every 
state.    <INo  matter  where  you  live,  your  child  stands  the  same  opportunity  to  secure  a  free  Pony  as  any  other  child-    Q  Write  your  child's  name  in  the  corner  on 

the  left,  and  send  it  in.    I  will  then  send  you  pictures  of  the  Ponies  and  tell  you  all  about  how  to  get  one. 

THE  PONY  KING,  602  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  refer  you,  by  permission,  to  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Paul. 


Wr  iteYour  Name  Here 


and  Send  this  Coupon  to  Me 


THE  PONY  KING, 

602  Webb  Bldg. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Please  send  me  the  Free  Pony  Pictures  and  enter 
my  name  in  your  Pony  Club  so  I  will  learn  how  to  get 
one  of  the  ponies  you  are  giving  away. 


My  name  is 

P.  O.  

State  


Age. 


It.  F.  D. 


"Ranger"  and  Charlotte 

This  is  Charlotte  J.  Adams,  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  with  her  two  pets — one  of  them  being 
"Ranger,"  the  pony  given  her  by  the  Pony 
King.  She  has  taught  "Ranger"  to  kiss,  shake 
hands  and  to  stand  on  a  box.  He  and  the  little 
calf  are  great  friends  and  they  play  together 
nearly  every  day. 


"Empress" 

This  is  "Empress."  given  to 
Avery  and  Orie  Knight,  Chick- 
asaw Co.,  Iowa. 


This  i 
Evelyn  Russell 
Arkansas. 


.'  given  to 
Greene  Co., 


June 
30,  1917 


3  Cents 
a  Week 


BUS 
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SAM  " 


FROM  MOTHER 

W.  D.   BOYCE  COMPANY,   PUBLISHER,   CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Uncle  Sam  Is  Helping  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay 


By  Richard  G.  Wright 

JJOW  much  did  you  make  off  the 
farm  last  year? 

"I  banked  $1,000,"  replied  one  Ok- 
lahoma farmer  proudly,  when  the 
question  was  put  to  him.  But  did 
he?  He  did  not.  The  thousand  dol- 
lars had  been  put  in  the  bank  all 
right,  but  half  of  it  came  from  prod- 
ucts which  he  had  raised  the  year 
before.  So  that,  after  all,  the  real 
profit  he  had  made  during  the  year 
was  just  $500. 

This  little  incident  is  just  one 
which  illustrates  how  thousands  of 
farmers  who  keep  no  books  of  any 
kind  do  things.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  they  do  not  know  whether  they 
have  made  money  or  lost. 

The  principles  which  underlie  suc- 
cessful farming  are  not  different 
from  those  which  underlie  any  other 
business  which  is  conducted  success.- 
fully.  The  difference  lies  only  in  the 
application.  The  one  fundamental 
principle  is  that  the  cost  must  be 
less  than  the  selling  price.  Farming 
is  a  complex  business  and  so  many 
factors  enter  into  it  that  the  farmer 
who  has  not  adopted  some  method  of 
determining  cost  cannot  ever  be  sure 
that  he  is  realizing  full  returns  from 
his  investment. 

What  Uncle  Sam  Is  Doing 

This  article  is  not  intended  as  an 
appeal  to  farmers  to  adopt  book 
methods  in  their  farming,  much  good 
as  that  would  be  to  the  farmer  who 
takes  his  business  seriously.  It  is 
intended  to  tell  the  readers  of  The 
Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam 
Just  how,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
hurly-burly  of  war,  the  Federal 
Office  of  Farm  Management  is  go- 
ing ahead  with  its  plans  for  solv- 
ing the  big  economic  problem  of 
making  farming  profitable  in  view 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  labor  and 
capital  which  is  invested  in  agricul- 
ture. The  department  has  been 
granted  $286,000  for  carrying  on  its 
work  during  the  coming  year. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
theory  and  practice,  and  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  farmer  himself  is  the 
man  who  ought  to  know  most  about 
farming  the  department  plans  to  go 
to  him  to  find  out  how  to  make  the 
business  a  success.  Hundreds  of 
farms  will  be  studied  in  order  to 
analyze  the  many  angles  of  farming. 
It  is  desired,  among  other  things,  to 
ascertain  the  best  size  of  farm,  the 
best  crops  to  plant,  how  many  horses 
and  cows  the  general  farmer  should 
keep,  how  many  pigs  he  should  raise, 
whether  it  pays  better  to  buy  a  farm 
than  to  rent  one,  and  a  hundred  other 
questions  of  similar  import. 

Don't  Know  Themselves 

In  every  community  you  will  find  a 
farmer  who  gets  bigger  crops  than 
the  men  around  him,  who  has  worked 
out  successful,  methods  of  his  own. 
Not  always  does  he  know  himself 
why  this  is  so.  But  take  hundreds  of 
successful  farmers  and  hundreds 
tvho  are  not  successful  and  line  them 
up  against  each  other  and  the  things 
that  go  to  make  a  success  and  the 
things  that  go  to  make  a  failure  will 
stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  With 
these  factors  toward  success  known, 
other  farmers  can  adopt  like  methods 
if  they  choose  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  those  things  which  have  kept 
other  farmers  from  being  successes. 

Take  the  case  of  one  of  the  big 
wheat  raising  regions.  The  average 
rate  of  yield  per  acre  was  about 
twenty-three  bushels.  Yet  several 
farmers  around  there  produced  an 
average  of  forty  bushels.  Investi- 
gators for  the  Government  went  to 
the  more  successful  producers  and 
asked  them  how  they  did  it.  Each  of 
them  gave  a  different  reason.  One 
attributed  his  to  the  way  he  culti- 
vated his  soil,  another  believed  the 
seed  he  planted  was  responsible,  a 
third  was  sure  the  implements  he 
used  were  the  principal  factor.  Yet 
after  questioning  all  of  them  repeat- 
edly the  investigators  discovered  one 
thing  in  all  their  methods  that  stood 
out  above  all  others.  They  all  were 
mor<;  careful  and  thoro  in  their  disk- 


ing operations  than  their  neighbors 
who  obtained  a  low  yield.  That  was 
their  secret  and  not  on©  of  them 

knew  it. 

What  Sized  Farm! 
Already  the  experts  have  reached 
the  conclusion,  after  a  long  series  of 
experiments,  that  there  is  one  sized 
farm  that  is  better  for  the  average 
farmer  than  all  others.  It  is  the  one 
which  will  keep  two  men  and  four 
horses  busy.  Smaller  farms  have 
been  found  less  profitable  and  larger 
ones  tend  to  concentrate  the  owner- 
ship of  land  in  a  few  hands.  An  in- 
teresting result  shown  is  that  for 


the  small  farmer  it  is  more  profitable 
to  rent  a  farm  than  to  buy  one.  The 
man  with  only  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars will  reap  a  larger  reward  if  he 
sinks  his  money  in  tools  and  animals 
than  if  he  invests  it  in  land. 

The  business  of  farming  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  getting  a  big  yield 
per  acre.  There  is  a  certain  wheat 
acreage  which  will  give  the  most 
profit.  If  you  plant  too  little  wheat 
and  too  much  of  other  things  your 
profits  will  be  lower;  if  you  plant  too 
much  wheat  and  too  little  of  others 
the  loss  side  of  the  ledger  will  be  just 
as  heavy.  If  you  have  too  few  animals 
you  are.  losing,  if  you  have  too  many 


you  are  losing  Just  the  same.  Figur- 
ing out  the  right  proportion  la  a 

ticklish  job. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  which  the 
Government  is  studying  out  for  the 
farmer.  The  results  will  be  known 
broadcast,  and  then  it  is  for  the  pro- 
gressive farmer  to  take  or  leave 
alone  the  results  of  the  experiences 
of  hundreds  Just  like  him. 


Infertile  incubated  eggs  that  have 
been  carefully  tested  may  be  sold 
for  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
original  value  if  marketed  promptly. 
Incubated  eggs  offered  for  sale 
should  always  be  labeled  as  such. 
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This  Car  Stays  New 

IN  the  latest  Mitchells,  every  vital  part  has  100  per  cent  over-strength. 
We  have  doubled  our  margins  of  safety. 
The  safety  parts  are  oversee.    The  driving  parts  are  built  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium.    The  gears  are  tested  for  50,000  pounds  per  tooth..  The 
springs  are  tested,  so  that  in  two  years  not  a  single  rear  spring  has  broken. 

The  result  is  a  lifetime  car.  It  has  proved  itself  capable  of  200,000 
miles  of  service. 


Rare  Features 

The  bodies  are  built  in  our  own  plant, 
to  last  as  long  as  the  car.  The  finish  coats  are 
fixed  by  heat — in  enormous  ovens — to  make  the 
finish  enduring. 

We  use  a  rare-grade  leather. 

There  are  also  31  features— like  a  power  tire 
pump — whieh  nearly  all  cars  omit.  You  have 
never  seen  a  car  so  complete. 

No  Extra  Cost 

These  extras  cost  us  on  this  year's  output 
about  $4,000,000.  But  note  that  Mitchells  un- 
dersell most  cars  without  these  extras. 

That  fact  is  due  to  factory  efficiency.  No- 
where else  could  cars  like  these  be  built  at  the 
Mitchell  cost. 

John  W.  Bate,  the  efficiency  expert,  built  and 
equipped  this  entire  plant.  He  has  spent  years 
on  the  plant,  and  millions  of  dollars,  to  produce 
this  one  type  economically.  What  he  saves  in 
this  way  pays  for  these  added  attractions. 

You  will  want  this  over-strength,  these  extra 
without  them  will  seem  lacking  when  you  see 
know  the  nearest  Mitchell  dealer,  ask.us  for  his 
MITCHELL -MOTORS  COMPANY, 


SIXES 
TWO  SIZES 

Mitchell- a  voaaxy  7-passenger  Six, 
with  127-inch  wheelbase 
and  a  highly-developed  48-horsepower 
motor. 


$1460 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 


Mitchell  Jur^-^-^ 

lines,  with  120-inch  wheelb»sa  and  a 
40-horsepower  mo  too  # -Inch  smaller 

bore. 


$1195 


F.  o.  b., 
Racine 


Four-Passenger  Roadster.  $1495—  Sedan. 
S2175-  Cabriolet,  $189S-Coupe.  $1995 
Alto  Town  Car   and  Limousins 


features  and  this  added  beauty.   A  car 
these  latest  Mitchells.    If  you  do  not 
name. 

inc.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Winning  the  Last  Half  of  the  Battle 

The  Farmer  Has  Heeded  the  Cry  for  More  Food,  Now  Let  Him  Save  It 


THE  cry  for  increased  food  production  has 
been  heard  and  heeded  by  the  American 
farmer.  But  the  battle  is  only  half  won. 
Now  comes  the  matter  of  preserving  those  products 
which  have  been  wrested  from  the  soil. 

The  farmer's  wife  has  one  of  the  most  important 
roles  to  play.  She  it  is  who  must  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  home  to  the  family  the  fact  that  increased 
production  will  have  been  in  vain  unless  every 
pound  of  foodstuffs  which  is  produced  is  kept  from 
going  to  waste.  Listen  to  what  David  F.  Houston, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject: 

"Both  for  economical  and  patriotic  reasons  the 
American  farmer  should  strive  this  year  for  the 
highest  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  production  and 
conservation  of  food.  But  production  accomplished 
by  wasteful  methods  does  not  make  for  efficiency, 
and  careful  thought,  therefore,  should  be  given  to 
the  steps  that  need  to  be  taken.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  crop  wastes  occur  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, of  which,  in  normal  years,  larger  quanti- 
ties usually  are  grown  than  the  producers  can  mar- 
ket profitably.  Frequently  these  losses  are  due  in- 
directly to  disease  and  insect  injury  which  lowers 
their  market  value  without  reducing  their  food 
Talue  materially  if  they  can  be  utilized  promptly 
by  drying,  canning  or  other  preservative  methods. 
Under  existing  conditions,  every  practical  step 
should  be  taken  to  protect  these  crops  thruout  the 
season  and  to  utilize  and  preserve  them  as  fully  as 
possible  when  they  have  matured.  To  the  extent 
that  competent  labor  is  available,  either  hired  or 
in  the  family,  fruits  and  vegetables  which  it  is  or- 
dinarily inadvisable  to  attempt  to  conserve  should 
be  systematically  saved  for  use  by  canning,  drying 
or  preserving.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  scarcity  of 
tin  plate  and  the  high  price  of  tin  cans,  it  may  be 
necessary  in  household  preservation  of  food  more 
extensively  to  pack  fruit  and  vegetables  in  other 
containers.  This  situation  may  call  for  new  meth- 
ods of  preserving  or  the  improvement  and  extended 
use  of  the  processes  such  as  drying." 

It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities for  other  necessary  purposes  will  make  it 
impossible  to  market  the  usual  volume  of  the 
higher  grades  of  fruit  and  that  other  means  for 
utilizing  the  material  must  be  provided.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  smaller  canneries  cannot 
handle  any  materially  increased  volume  of  these 
products,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  containers 
will  be  prohibitive  even  if  they  are  not  actually 
unobtainable.  The  only  practical  method  of  meet- 
ing the  situation  is  by  providing 
means  for  drying  the  surplus  and 
unmarketable  material,  both  in  the 
commercial  orchards  and  in  the 
small  orchard  and  berry  patch  of  the 
farm  home. 

The  housewife  who  purchased 
canned  goods  last  season  found  that 
the  price  had  advanced  materially. 
An  unusual  demand  for  canned  stuff, 
coupled  with  a  small  pack,  has 
brought  the  commercial  canners  into 
the  present  season  with  a  small  sur- 
plus. On  top  of  that  is  the  shortage 
of  containers.  Canned  stuff  next 
winter,  therefore,  will  be  fully  as 
high  as  last  unless  those  who  have 
the  fruit  and  vegetables  and  know 
how  to  preserve  them  work  to  the 
utmost. 

Already  the  women  of  the  house 
are  beginning  their  summer's  can- 
ning. Before  proceeding  too  far  with 
food  preservation,  it  might  be  well 
to  look  ahead  and  plan  systematical- 
ly for  this  part  of  our  housekeeping 
activity  which  will  occupy  a  portion 
of  our  time  for  the  next  five  months. 

An  important  first  step  in  this  pre- 
paredness work  is  to  take  stock  of 
what,  In  the  way  of  containers,  one 
has  at  hand.  All  jelly  tumblers,  pea- 
nut-butter jars,  and  similar  contain- 
ers, glass  jars,  bottles,  stone  jars, 
atone  jugs  and  tin  canisters  should 
now  be  brought  forth  from  pantry 
thoroly    cleaned,    the    covers  fitted 


The  Apple  Once  Caused  Man's  Downfall. 
Perhaps  in  the  Present  World  Crisis  It  Will 
Prove  His  Salvation.  The  Apple  Is  the  Most 
Important  Frnit  Grown  in  the  United  States, 
Considering  the  Quantity  Produced,  Value  of 
Product,  and  Wide  Distribution  of  Cultiva- 
tion. Do  Everything  Possible  This  Summer 
to  Have  Bigger  Apple  Crop  This  Fall 


condiments  as  tomato  catsup,  and  what  for  fruit 
juices,  and  their  variations.  Knowing  what  fruits 
and  vegetables  may  be  purchased  cheaply,  to  sup- 
plement the  home  garden  produce,  will  enable  her 
to  readily  make  such  an  approximate  estimate. 
This  planning  in  advance  will  be  to  the  point  that 
the  cellar  shelves  will  be  stocked  with  a  much 
more  satisfying  and  desirable  variety  than  if  one 
proceeded  in  an  aimless  fashion,  just  canning  what- 
ever may  be  handy  until  the  supply  of  containers  is 
exhausted. 

This  interest  in  planning  the  work  in  advance 
will  lead  one  to  cull  out  sets  of  directions  and 
recipes  so  that  only  the  most  satisfying  will  be 
selected  for  use  and  work  may  proceed  quickly. 


Ing  and  there  is  no  time  in  which  to  build  them. 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall  when  these  vege- 
tables and  fruits  are  rotting  on  the  ground,  the 
storekeeper  cannot  make  use  of  them  because  of 
lack  of  storage  facilities  and  the  additional  time 
which  it  takes  to  attend  to  a  duty  of  this  character. 
Since  the  storekeeper  cannot  attend  to  it,  and  no 
other  person  in  town  is  in  a  position  adequately  to 
handle  small  quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
received  from  each  farmer  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing until  winter,  it  becomes  the  collective  duty 
either  of  the  producers  or  the  consumers.  There 
should  be  cooperation  in  maintaining  a  suitable 
place  for  holding  these  articles  of  food. 

In  no  country  have  either  producers  or  consum- 
ers cooperated  to  solve  such  a  problem  until  ex- 
perience has  forced  them  to  it.  In  this  national 
crisis,  however,  the  judgment  of  experts  must  be 
taken. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  burden  of  short  food 
supply  rests  heavily  upon  the  municipalities,  and, 
therefore,  these  municipalities,  without  hesitancy, 
should  provide  funds  for  the  employment  of  an 
expert,  and  should  equip  a  place  of  business  to 
which  these  small  quantities  of  food  products,  such 
as  apples  and  tomatoes,  may  be  gathered  and  held 
over  until  they  can  be  sold  at  a  price  which  will 
guarantee  payment  of  the  cost  of  running  such  an 
establishment. 

Such  a  plan  would  provide  the  farmer  with  a 
source  of  income  for  things  for  which  in  the  past 
he  has  received  nothing.  For  the  consumer,  who 
is  now  unable  to  secure  vegetables  and  fruits,  it 
would  guarantee  a  supply  approximating  the  cost 
of  doing  business. 

This  system  would  in  no  way  conflict  with  any 
storekeeper  or  local  buyer.  It  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional function  carried  on  by  the  town  to  meet  its 
needs,  and  if  the  towns  themselves  do  not  take 
the  lead  the  farmer  can  well  afford  to  join  his 
neighbors  in  putting  the  proposition  before  the 
town  people. 


T 


The  Farmer's  Wife  Must  Take  the  Lead  in  Bringing  Home  to  the  Family 
the  Necesnlty  of  Saving  by  Preserving  and  Canning  Every  Bit  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetables  Not  Otherwise  Needed,  Specially  Perishables 


and  cellar, 
and  new 

corks  supplied  for  bottles  and  Jugs  as  required. 
The  writing  down  of  this  list  of  containers, 
and  of  other  data  to  be  mentioned  later,  is  a 
worth-while  step  in  the  program,  and  it  may  well  be 
remembered  that  no  single  inexpensive  household 
convenience  can  serve  the  housewife  better  than  a 
pencil  and  memorandum  pad  put  to  businesslike 
use. 

It  is  possible  that  this  year  the  housewife  may 
feel  that  she  cannot  purchase  many,  if  any,  con- 
tainers. "  If  such  be  the  case,  she  must  set  about  to 
determine  what  proportion  of  those  available  and 
In  good  condition  are  to  be  reserved  for  canning 
iblea,  what  for  fruit,  what  bottles  for  such 


Then  finally,  before  proceeding  with  real  food 
preservation  work,  the  pantry  shelves  should  be 
replenished  with  spices  and  other  flavoring  ma- 
terials to  be  used,  fruit  Jar  rubbers,  paraffin,  seal- 
ing wax,  labels  and  other  materials  and  indispen- 
sable pieces  of  working  equipment. 

As  to  what  method  of  preservation  shall  be  used, 
the  farmer's  wife  is  the  one  who  must  Judge  and 
decide.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Farming 
Business  and  Uncle  Sam  are  given  details  of  several 
methods.  They  all  have  been  tested,  and  the  woman 
may  safely  go  ahead  with  them,  even  tho  she 
never  has  tried  them  herself  before. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  can  those  things  which  are 
not  perishable  and  which  can  be  stored  equally  as 
well.   Perhaps  storage  places  on  the  farm  are  lack- 


Dynamite  Raises  Profits 

HE  practice  of  dynamiting  holes  in  which  to 
set  young  fruit  trees  is  not  so  common  as 
its  merits  justify.  The  reason  for  this  prob- 
ably is  to  be  found  in  the  natural  distrust  of  the 
average  man  for  the  claim  that  dynamiting  holes  is 
a  decided  benefit  to  young  trees.  Here  is  the  ex- 
perience of  one  man: 

"One  spring  I  set  out  200  trees,"  he  says.  "The 
previous  September  we  bored  150 
holes,  thirty  inches  deep,  thirty  by 
thirty  feet,  and  exploded  one-half 
stick  of  40  per  cent  dynamite  in  the 
bottom  of  each  hole  at  a  cost  of  6 
cents  per  tree  for  dynamite,  caps  and 
fuse.  These  charges  did  not  tear  up 
the  surface  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  when  we  dug  down  to 
prepare  these  places  for  setting  the 
young  apple  trees  we  found  the  hard 
subsoil  thoroly  pulverized  to  a  dis- 
tance of  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet 
in  every  direction. 

"During  this  period  of  'watchful 
waiting'  an  equinoctial  deluge  struck 
us  and  soaked  the  soil  and  subsoil,  so 
that  the  remaining  one  acre  was  not 
dynamited.  Nevertheless  that  one 
acre  was  planted  along  with  the  rest, 
and  to  this  day  the  striking  contrast 
is  commented  on  by  passers-by  who 
see  it  for  the  first  time. 

"A  dry  season  caused  seventeen  of 
the  trees  planted  in  spaded  holes  to 
die,  while  the  adjoining  three  acres 
of  trees  flourished  exceedingly  well. 

"In  the  light  of  a  former  experi- 
ment when  I  dynamited  an  old  road- 
bed for  young  trees,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  attribute  the  greater  growth 
of  those  150  youngsters  over  the  fifty 
unfortunates  not  to  the  time  of  plant- 
ing or  variety  of  trees  or  quality  of 
the  nursery  stock,  but  to  the  manner 
of  the  soil  preparation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
each  young  tree's  root  system." 


To  Save  for  Future  Use 

WE  AS  frugal  farmers  should  return  to  some 
of  the  methods  practiced  in  former  days  to 
supply  the  family  table  with  foods.  For  in- 
stance, we  need  cellars  to  store  foods  that  are  more 
or  less  perishable.  By  means  of  suitable  cellars 
many  foods  that  otherwise  could  not  be  kept  might 
be  held  until  they  could  be  consumed. 

Canning,  pickling,  preserving,  making  lye  hom- 
iny, drying  fruits,  pumpkins,  drying  beef,  etc.,  are 
some  of  the  ways  more  and  cheaper  foods  might  be 
provided. 
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What  Others  Have  Done  You  Can  Do 

Being  Some  Stories  of  Success  on  the  Farm  Which  Are  Not  Copyrighted 


Cheap  Beef  From  Corn  Silage 

A LOAD  of  steers  recently  marketed  In  Chicago 
by  the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station  had 
been  fed  corn  silage  only  during  a  period  of 
five  months,  and  brought  as  killers  within  $1.50  as 
much  per  hundred  as  the  best  steers  sold  for.  The 
steers  were  on  the  road  without  any  feed  in  the  car 
for  thirty-five  hours  and  shrunk  only  forty-nine 
pounds  per  head  on  a  rainy  day.  The  average  gain 
per  head  during  the  148-day  feeding  period  was 
two  pounds.  These  steers  consumed  ninety-seven 
tons  of  silage  and  made  a  gain  of  5,921  pounds,  or 
an  average  of  296  pounds  each. 

This  successful  experiment  explodes  the  theory 
that  corn  silage  should  be  fed  sparely  and  only  as 
part  of  a  ration  for  dairy  cows. 

James  W.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, discussing  these  steers,  says: 

"The  corn  plant  when  cured  in  its  own  juices 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  feed  to  produce  gain — 
nothing  better  when  we  consider  cost — and  when 
we  consider  the  hundreds  of  acres  in  this  State 
where  only  part  of  the  crop  is  harvested — the  ears — 
and  the  stalks  and  leaves  and  husks  are  allowed 
to  waste  we  are  not  very  near  the  maximum  stage 
of  production. 

"Do  your  yearling  steers  weigh  296  pounds  more 
now  than  they  did  last  fall  when  you  took  them  off 
of  the  grass  for  wintering?  If  not  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  steer.  If  he  does  then  you  have  made 
a  big  gain  during  the  year  and  valued  at  present 
prices  of  $12  a  hundred  would  make  your  steer 
worth  $60  more  than  he  was  just  one  year  ago.  It 
also  would  increase  the  value  of  the  original  weight, 
which  would  be  worth  a  few  dollars  more. 

"Of  course,  some  will  say  that  they  would  not 
have  any  corn  for  the  hogs  if  it  was  all  cut  up  and 
put  in  the  silo.  True  enough,  but  it  does  not  take 
all  the  corn  on  an  average  farm  to  fill  an  average 
silo. 

"More  silos  are  what  the  country  needs.  Let  us 
go  into  the  manufacturing  business  and  sell  less 
of  our  raw  material  for  the  other  fellow  to  make 
marketable.  Finish  our  stock  on  our  own  farm,  the 
land  needs  the  manure.  After  steers  have  become 
accustomed  to  corn  silage  give  them  all  they  will 
eat.    It  will  not  hurt  them." 

How  to  Dynamite  Stumps 

THERE  is  no  question  but  that  the  making  of 
large  piles  of  stumps  or  stump  pieces  for 
burning  runs  up  the  cost  of  land  clearing 
unreasonably,  and  when  derricks  or  gin  poles  are 
used  the  piles  must  be  big  to  justify  their  setting  up. 

When  the  stumps  are  taken  out  of  the  ground 
and  are  piled,  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question  to 
take  the  dirt  off  their  roots.  As  the  piles  burn 
down  this  dirt  falls  and  buries  the  stumps  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  piles,  which  have  to  be  dug  out 
and  piled  a  second  time  before  they  are  disposed  of. 
Even  at  that  the  land  clearer  is  not  done  with  the 
job,  for  under  the  big  piles  are  huge  hummocks  of 
earth  averaging  thirty  by  thirty  feet  square  and 
four  or  five  feet  deep  or  high,  containing  from  3,000 
to  5,000  cubic  feet  of  badly  burned  earth  resembling 
fire  brick,  thus  left  to  be  distributed  over  the  field 


at  a  considerable  expense  and  more  or  less  to  the 
detriment  of  the  soil. 

Light  charges  under  the  main  roots  of  big  stumps, 
in  small,  quickly-made  auger  or  bar  holes,  heave 
the  stump  out,  roots  and  all,  from  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  without  throwing  away  very  much  dirt. 
The  holes  made  by  such  blasts  are  remarkably 
small  when  the  loading  is  done  right.  If  a  charge 
is  located  under  the  center  of  the  stump,  close  to 
the  wood,  both  the  body  and  the  roots  will  be 
broken  up  into  pieces  easily  handled. 

The  economical  way  of  disposing  of  stump  pieces 
is  to  start  many  small  fires  over  the  littered  field. 
Then  as  they  burn  down  other  roots  can  be  hauled 
to  them  on  a  sled  or  low  wagon. 

The  House  That  Ruth  Built 

THERE  are  eleven  in  the  family.  The  home 
in  which  they  had  been  brought  into  the 
world  was  small,  dark,  crowded  and  un- 
attractive. Ruth  is  the  second  child  of  the  family. 
She  is  14  years  old.  The  place  in  which  she  lived 
was  not  her  idea  of  a  home.  She  dreamed  of  nice 
houses  like  those  in  which  other  girls  lived,  but, 
young  as  she  was,  she  realized  that  the  family  in- 
come was  not  enough  to  give  any  better  accommo- 
dations. 

Then  one  day  a  friend  of  the  family,  a  carpenter, 
pointed  out  a  tenth  of  an  acre  of  ground  and  jok- 
ingly said  he  wished  he  could  raise  a  garden  there, 
but  did  not  have  the  time. 

"I'll  raise  the  garden  and  furnish  you  with  all 
the  vegetables  you  need  if  you'll  spend  some  of  your 
time  fixing  up  our  house,"  said  Ruth  promptly. 

"That's  a  good  proposition,"  replied  the  carpen- 
ter, still  thinking  it  a  joke.  "How  many  beans  do 
you  suppose  you'll  have  to  raise  to  pay  me  for 
building  a  new  house?" 

"I  am  in  earnest,"  said  the  little  giri.  "After  the 
fresh  vegetables  are  gone  I'll  supply  you  with 
canned  stuff  if  you'll  do  your  share  on  the  house." 

"You're  on,"  was  the  reply  and  the  bargain  was 
struck. 

Ruth  set  to  work  and  she  enlisted  the  aid  of 
others  in  the  family.  Never  was  any  tenth  of  an 
acre  so  carefully  prepared,  never  was  seed  so 
painstakingly  selected,  never  was  a  garden  so  well 
cultivated.  No  little  girl  ever  put  in  so  much  time 
and  care  and  pains  on  canning  the  vegetables  as 
did  Ruth.  She  won  a  set  of  silver  offered  as  a 
canning  prize  by  a  hardware  merchant  and  prompt- 
ly induced  him  to  exchange  it  for  a  door,  side  lights 
and  windows  for  the  new  home  which  was  rapidly 
being  made  out  of  the  old  one.  Seven  hundred  cans 
of  tomatoes  and  750  cans  of  beans  stand  out  as  a 
monument  to  Ruth's  work  in  the  second  year. 

Today  a  pretty  bungalow  has  replaced  the  old 
house  where  Ruth  once  lived.  It  is  the  same  old 
house,  but  done  over,  and  it  points  to  what  one 
little  girl,  provided  she  be  determined  and  has  a 
goal  in  sight,  can  do  in  the  way  of  a  garden,  even 
if  it  is  only  a  tenth  of  an  acre  of  ground  which  she 
has  at  her  disposal. 

You  want  to  know  more  about  Ruth?  Her  full 
name  is  Ruth  Anderson  and  she  lives  in  Etowah 
County,  Alabama. 


Cultivating  the  Potato 

LET  us  take  the  methods  of  potato  cultivation 
practiced  by  one  of  these  potato  growers  of 
the  East  and  apply  It  to  our  potatoes,  wherever 
we  may  be  trying  to  raise  them.  He  says:  "Where 
your  potatoes  have  been  planted  with  a  machine 
planter  that  draws  up  ridges  marking  the  rows 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  cultivate  deep  before  the  po- 
tatoes are  up.  If  your  planting  season  has  left 
the  ground  level,  cultivate  with  a  spike  tooth  har- 
row before  potatoes  show  above  ground.  In  either 
case,  be  sure  to  harrow  just  as  the  potatoes  are 
coming  thru.  Harrowing  can  be  repeated  even 
up  to  the  time  the  potatoes  are  two  to  three  inches 
high  Several  harrowings  should  be  given  before 
the  potatoes  are  this  large.  Remember,  these  early 
harrowings  will  kill  the  small  weeds  and  this 
means  less  hand  weeding  and  hoeing.  Keep  the 
harrow  teeth  cleaned  and  there  will  be  less  dan- 
ger of  dragging  out  the  plants.  In  very  loose, 
sandy  soil  there  Is  more  danger  of  uprooting  the 
plants. 

"A  regular  two-horse  cultivator  with  three  or 
four  narrow  shovels  on  a  side  is  the  common  tool 
for  later  cultivations,  altho  the  disc  cultivators  are 
sometimes  used.  Make  cultivations  deeper  at  first 
and  more  shallow  when  roots  and  tubers  are  more 
likely  to  be  damaged.  Draw  the  earth  gradually 
toward  the  rows. 

"If  you  are  growing  dry  land  potatoes  do  not  hill 
them  up;  keep  the  ground  level  and  the  moisture 
will  be  held  better.  A  one-horse,  five-shovel  garden 
cultivator,  or  a  one-horse,  harrow-tooth  cultivator, 
Is  better  for  dry  land;  also  cultivate  shallow 
instead  of  deep. 

"The  five-shovel  garden  cultivator  does  fine  work 
In  sandy  soil. 

"Cultivate  and  break  the  crust  after  each  rain 
or  irrigation.  Up  to  the  last  time  the  potatoes  are 
coming  into  bloom  they  are  truly  living  in  what 
may  be  called  'the  cultivation  era.' 

"Do  not  think  you  are  overdoing  It  if  you  harrow 
twice  and  cultivate  three  times  before  the  potatoes 
come  into  bloom." 

Worthless  Land  Now  Pays 

ON  THE  clay  hillsides  of  the  farm  formerly 
owned  by  James  King  of  Wabash  County, 
Illinois,  was  taught  a  practical  lesson  in 
broomcorn  growing,  and  on  the  side  a  method  is 
discovered  to  prevent  soil  washing. 

Broomcorn,  to  top  the  market,  should  have  a 
brush  fine  in  texture.  This  type  is  best  obtained 
by  growing  on  rather  thin  clay  soils — ones  which 
are  fed  plant  food. 

Mr.  King  scattered  about  175  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  over  his  fields  after  planting.  By  this 
method  he  estimates  his  increase  at  about  one- 
third,  besides  leaving  the  soil  richer,  due  to  both 
the  fertilizer  and  the  heavy  stocks  which  are  plowed 
under. 

The  soil  on  the  hillside  was  kept  from  washing 
because  of  cultivation  and  the  great  mass  of  roots 
which  are  typical  of  this  plant. 

Many  acres  of  worthless  hill  land  in  southern 
Illinois  have  been  reclaimed  by  growing  broomcorn. 


U.  S.  NOW  MUST  FATTEN  THE  WORLD 


THAT  all  the  peoples  of  Europe,  neutral  and 
belligerent,  are  lean  from  short  rations; 
that  all  of  the  belligerents,  except  England, 
are  producing  less  than  before  the  war;  that  the 
United  States  must  sustain  itself,  its  ten  Allies  and 
the  neutrals  thru  a  five-year  struggle,  and  literally 
fatten  the  world  back  to  normal  after  it  is  over — 
these  are  the  premises  of  the  new  and  drastic  sys- 
tem of  food  control  now  before  Congress;  these  are 
the  facts  and  suppositions  upon  which  the  authors 
of  the  measure  proceeded. 

America  is  the  rich,  the  fat  nation  of  the  earth. 
Her  resources  are  not  only  enormous,  but  they  are 
developed  and  developing,  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  people  who  do  things.  The  countries  of  Europe 
were  not  fat  before  the  war.  The  poor  ate  meat 
only  once  a  week  and  bought  bundles  of  twigs  for 
fuel.  Every  one  practiced  an  economy  that  would 
be  considered  stinginess  in  this  country. 

Europe  could  not  increase  its  production  after 
the  war  began,  because  its  men  were  at  the  front 
and  its  agriculture  was  already  at  a  high  point  of 
efficiency.  Imports  were  reduced  by  the  "U"  boats. 
Hence  Europe  is  now  lean  like  a  wolf  after  a  hard 
winter.  And  lean  Europe  is  now  fastened  upon 
the  fat  body  of  America  like  a  hungry  leech.  There 
was  talk  before  the  declaration  of  war  of  stopping 
food  exports.  Now  the  word  is  that  we  must  feed 
our  Allies  at  any  cost.    And  our  Allies  are  starved. 


They  must  not  only  be  sustained,  they  must  be  fat- 
tened. Dr.  A.  E.  Taylor  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  informant  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  this  point.  He  spent  a  long  time  in 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe  studying  the 
methods  of  food  control  and  distribution. 

"Practically  speaking,  the  entire  population  of 
Europe  may  be  regarded  as  underfed,"  Dr.  Taylor 
told  the  Congressmen.  "These  people  are  now  be- 
low their  ordinary  consumption  and  their  ordinary 
bodily  weight,  and  below  their  desires. 

"It  is  going  to  take  two  years  to  repair  the  de- 
ficiencies of  their  body  tissues,  their  livestock  and 
their  stores.  The  conditions  in  Holland  and  Switz- 
erland are  almost  as  bad  as  those  in  Germany.  It 
is  practically  impossible  for  them  to  produce  cattle, 
and  the  cattle  they  have  are  emaciated  to  the  last 
degree.  The  entire  population  is  emaciated.  They 
have  no  future  stocks  of  food.  There  is  no  food  in 
Europe  except  the  grain  hid  in  the  distant  granaries 
of  Russia.  It  will  take  two  bumper  crops  in  this 
country,  added  to  all  they  could  produce  this  year 
and  the  next  year,  to  place  them  where  they  were 
the  year  before  the  war  broke  out." 

Dr.  Taylor  brought  out  the  fact  that  despite  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  increase  their  planting  areas, 
none  of  the  belligerent  countries  has  equaled  its 
peace  time  production  except  England.  England  is 
now  actually  Increasing  her  production  of  food- 


stuffs by  breaking  up  her  game  preserves  and  parks 
—her  heather-grown  grouse  moors  and  the  uplands, 
where  the  red  deer  are  hunted — and  planting  them 
with  grain  and  potatoes.  In  other  countries  there 
are  no  such  surplus  lands  to  be  planted. 

"I  think  the  truth  is,"  Dr.  Taylor  told  the  Con- 
gressmen, "that  before  England,  Italy  and  France 
get  their  new  crops  harvested  they  will  be  about 
as  close  to  starvation  as  a  people  may  be." 


House  Passes  Bone-dry  Bill 

THE  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
the  food  control  bill  which  would  make  the 
United  States  bone-dry  during  the  period  of 
the  war.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  grain  and  other 
necessities  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquor 
and  empowers  the  President,  if  necessary,  to  seize 
all  stocks  of  liquor  and  redistill  them  for  Govern- 
ment use.  The  Senate  is  expected  within  a  few 
days  to  pass  a  substitute  but  similar  bill.  They 
then  will  go  to  conference,  where  the  final  measure 
which  is  to  be  adopted  will  be  worked  out. 


Make  the  change  from  dry  feed  to  green  feed 
gradually.  Give  stock  dry  feed  in  the  morning  be- 
fore they  are  turned  out. 
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Saving  the  Crop  by  Good  Methods 

Some  Timely  Experiences  That  Will  Help  the  Farmer  Now  and  Later  On 


Curing  and  Stacking  Alfalfa 

MY  FARM  is  located  in  one  of  the  great  alfalfa 
growing  sections  of  the  Middle  West.  As  I 
ride  along  the  roads  and  see  the  vast  fields 
of  alfalfa  I  am  glad  that  I  was  a  pioneer  in  growing 
it  on  an  extensive  scale  in  our  section,  back  in  the 
days  when  alfalfa  was  considered  a  new-fangled 
hay  that  no  sane  farmer  should  experiment  with. 
It  was  hard  for  my  neighbors  to  admit  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  and  it  was  a  year  or  two,  marked  by  suc- 
cess and  two  or  three  or  four  crops 
each  season,  before  they  would  come 
into  camp  and  admit  that  alfalfa  was 
a  good  thing  and  begin  to  follow  in 
my  footsteps.  I  have  been  dubbed 
the  alfalfa  king  in  the  past.  It  is  no 
great  honor  now  when  alfalfa  is 
grown  in  so  many  places,  but  then  I 
considered  it  a  great  one. 

Nowadays  my  neighbors  come  to 
me  for  advice  about  their  alfalfa. 
People  who  are  total  strangers  to  me 
write  from  many  places  for  the  same 
thing.  So  I  thought  I  would  put 
down  some  timely  advice  on  paper 
in  order  that  my  experience  and 
methods  might  be  of  profit  to  other 
farmers. 

Alfalfa  cutting  and  curing  is  one 
of  the  most  ticklish  jobs  I  have  found 
in  all  my  years  of  farming.  But  it  is 
a  money-making  crop  and  well  worth 
all  the  time  and  w#rk  I  put  on  it  to 
see  that  it  is  just  right.  There  is 
only  one  time  to  cut  the  alfalfa  crop. 
That  is  when  the  new  shoots  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  and  little 
buds  make  their  appearance  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plant.  The  blossom 
and  the  height  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  As  soon  as  I  find  the  new 
shoots  coming  up  I  get  ready  to  do 
the  cutting.  If  the  weather  is  unsea- 
sonable and  it  looks  as  if  rain  was  in  sight,  I  clip 
off  the  shoots  and  wait  a  day  or  so.  For  you  must 
move  rapidly  once  you  have  cut  the  crop.  Of  course, 
clipping  sets  back  the  second  crop  a  few  days,  but 
it  helps  save  the  first. 

Generally  my  cutting  is  done  in  the  forenoon,  and 
when  there  is  no  dew.  Prompt  raking  into  windrows 
comes  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  well  wilted.  If  this 
is  done  promptly  the  leaves  will  continue  to  evap- 
orate the  moisture  from  the  stems,  and  the  entire 
plant  will  dry  out  together.  If  the  curing  is  done 
in  the  swath  the  leaves  will  fall  off  and  the  stems 
still  retain  a  great  quantity  of  moisture  which  later 
makes  them  just  like  a  stick.  Instead  of  being 
green,  the  alfalfa  becomes  whitish  and  less  pala- 
table. To  leave  the  alfalfa  lying  on  the  ground  too 
long  is  just  as  bad  as  stacking  it  too  soon. 

Next  comes  the  stacking  of  the  hay.  This  is  the 
time  when  good  judgment  must  be  used  not  to  put 
up  the  hay  before  it  has  been  thoroly  cured.  Gen- 
erally I  can  depend  upon  the  touch  and  appearance 
of  the  hay  to  tell  me  if  it  is  ready  for  stacking.  I 
grab  a  few  stems  and  twist  them  until  they  are 
broken.  If  there  is  no  moisture  at  the  broken 
places  I  believe  the  hay  is  ready.  If  the  stems  are 
too  tough  to  be  readily  broken  I  figure  they  are 
still  too  green  to  put  up. 

Most  of  my  hay  goes  into  the  stack,  but  some 
of  it  I  put  in  cheaply-built  sheds  with  projecting 
eaves  and  built-up  sides.    I  prefer  stacking,  how- 


ever, and  I  build  the  stacks  as  big  as  I  can  on  the 
theory  that  the  bigger  they  are  the  less  damage  they 
will  suffer  from  wet  weather.  Once  the  stacking  is 
started  it  is  rushed  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to 
get  all  the  hay  in  before  the  evening  dew  begins  to 
fall  and  in  order  to  keep  it  from  lying  out  any 
longer  than  necessary.  A  sweep  and  stacker  will 
save  time  if  the  hay  is  being  stacked  in  the  field. 
If  it  is  being  hauled,  a  hay  loader  saves  time  and 
work.  Pitching  by  hand  will  shatter  more  leaves 
than    loading    by    machinery    and    is  slower. 


Early  and  Deep  Plowing  and  Sowing  After  Fly-free  Date  Will  Go  a 
Way  Toward  Preventing  Hessian  Fly  in  the  Grain  Next  Year 


I  can't  see  that  much  is  to  be  gained  by  waiting 
and  waiting  for  an  ideal  day  on  which  to  cut  the 
crop  when  the  second  crop  is  pushing  thru  the 
ground.  Even  tho  I  fear  it  is  going  to  rain  I  take 
a  chance  often  enough,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
frequently  you  will  come  out  on  the  long  end  of  this 
gamble  with  the  weather.  Even  tho  alfalfa  is  wet 
after  being  cut  it  can  be  dried  and  will  make  good 
feed  for  cattle,  altho  not  as  good  as  if  it  had  not 
been  caught  in  the  rain. — W.  C.  B.,  Kansas. 


cure  sweet  clover  hay  because  the  stand  is  ready 
to  cut  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  weather  condi- 
tions are  likely  to  be  unfavorable  for  hay  making. 
Succulent  plants  like  sweet  clover  cannot  be  cured 
into  hay  of  good  quality  unless  excellent  weather 
conditions  prevail  during  the  haying  period. 

One  of  the  most  successful  methods  for  handling 
sweet  clover  hay  is  to  allow  the  plants  to  remain  in 
the  swath  until  they  are  well  wilted  or  just  before 
the  leaves  begin  to  cure.  The  hay  should  then  be 
raked  into  windrows  and  cocked  at  once.  The  cocks 
should  be  made  as  high  and  as  nar- 
row as  possible,  as  this  will  permit 
better  ventilation.  In  curing,  the 
cocks  will  shrink  from  one-third  to 
one-half  their  original  size.  It  may 
take  ten  -days  to  twa  weeks  to  cure 
sweet  clover  by  this  method,  but 
when  well  cured  all  the  leaves  will 
be  intact  and  the  hay  will  have  an 
excellent  color  and  aroma.  When 
sweet  clover  is  cocked  at  the  proper 
time,  the  leaves  will  cure  flat  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  cocks  will 
readily  shed  water  during  heavy 
rains. 

In  stacking  sweet  clover,  a  cover 
should  be  provided  either  in  the  form 
of  a  roof,  a  canvas,  or  long  green 
grass.  A  foundation  of  rails,  posts 
or  boards  is  desirable,  as  this  will 
permit  the  circulation  of  air  under 
the  stack.  No  instances  of  sponta- 
neous combustion  in  sweet  clover 
hay  have  been  noted,  says  the  writer 
of  a  bulletin,  but  this  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  comparatively  little 
sweet  clover  hay  is  stored  in  barns. 
The  same  precautions  in  this  regard 
should  be  taken  with  sweet  clover  as 
with  red  clover  or  alfalfa. 

Here  is  a  tip  regarding  sweet 
clover:  It  does  well  in  soils  under- 
lain with  tight  clay  where  other 
legumes  will  not  grow.  The  soil,  however,  should 
be  well  lined  and  the  seed  inoculated.  Clover  will 
act  as  a  drainage  for  these  wet  soils  and  modify 
their  character. 


Long 


Capping  the  Haycocks 
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\  Murlifr  Will  >inp  'lime  If  Hay  Is  Being 
"Marked  In  the  Field.  The  nigger  the  Stacks 
the  f,es*  Damage  They  Will  Suffer  From 
Wet  Weather  and  the  lletter  the  Hay 


Beware  the  Hessian  Fly 

HE  Hessian  fly  will  contribute  to  the  further 
shortage  of  wheat  this  year  just  as  it  has 
in  former  years.  However,  that  part  of  the 
crop  which  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  insect  will  be  a 
more  serious  loss  this  year  than  formerly,  owing 
to  the  world  shortage  of  food.  During  the  last  year 
the  toll  of  the  Hessian  fly  was  enormous. 

Wheat  growers  readily  can  see  the  importance 
of  controlling  the  fly  when  they  realize  that  the 
insect  may  destroy  100  per  cent  of  a  crop.  This 
destruction  was  actually  demonstrated  in  many 
neighborhoods  last  year. 

If  next  year's  wheat  crop  is  to  be  protected, 
wheat  growers  must  put  into  operation  soon  after 
harvest  the  control  measures  which  have  been 
found  practical  and  effective.  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October  are  the  only  months  in  which 
the  farmer  successfully  can  attack  the  Hessian  fly. 

Fortunately,  the  remedial  measures,  if  put  into 
practice,  will  not  only  control  the  Hessian  fly,  but 
will  also  increase  the  yield  of  wheat  at  the  same 
time  because  early  plowing,  cultivation  to  keep 
down  volunteer  wheat  and  weeds,  and  sowing  on 
or  soon  after  fly-free  dates  are  the  best  practices 
in  wheat  growing. 
The  precautionary  measures  recommended  are: 

1.  Early,  deep  plowing. 

2.  Destruction  of  all  volunteer  wheat. 

3.  Sowing  on  or  after  the  fly-free  date. 

4.  Cooperation  among  wheat  growers. 

More  complete  instructions  for  combating  the 
fly  can  be  had  from  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  in 
the  wheat-growing  States.  Control  of  the  fly  is 
especially  important  under  existing  conditions  of 
a  national  crisis. 

Cutting  the  Sweet  Clover 

IT  IS  not  necessary  to  leave  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary stubble  when  cutting  the  sweet  clover 
hay  crop  in  the  fall  of  the  year  of  seeding.  A 
stubble  four  or  five  inches  high,  however,  will  serve 
to  hold  drifting  snow  and  undoubtedly  will  be  of 
some  help  in  protecting  the  plants  from  winter 
injury. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  it  is  difficult  to 
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SHOULD  worry  whether  it  rains  after  my  hay 
is  cut  and  before  I  have  stacked  it.  I  mean 
I  do  not  worry,  for  the  simple  little  expedient 
capping  my  haycocks  lets  me  sleep  soundly 
even  if  the  weather  is  wet.  It  was  a  trick  which 
I  'learned  after  one  or  two  disastrous  experiences 
with  alfalfa  which  spoiled  on  me  because  it  was 
not  cured  when  it  became  wet. 

The  caps  are  made  of  eight-ounce  duck,  40  by  40 
inches,  weighted  down  at  each  corner  to  prevent 
being  lifted  away  by  the  wind.  The  hangers  I  make 
myself  of  one  part  cement  and  three  parts  sand. 
They  weigh  about  a  pound  each  and  are  used  four 
to  a  cover. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  improved  on  the  idea 
by  making  his  weights  flat.  I  believe  he  used 
lead  or  old  iron  and  he  sews  the  weights  into  each 
corner  of  the  cap.  This  perhaps  is  better  than 
mine,  because  he  has  no  strings  or  wire  or  other 
stuff  to  fuss  with,  and  can  throw  the  covers  around 
in  a  hurry  without  getting  them  tangled  up  with 
each  other. — N.  B.  G.,  Oklahoma. 


Capping  the  Haycock*  Leta  >ie  Sleep  Soundly 
Even  if  the  Weather  is  Wet.  it  1*  a  Trick  I 
Learned  After  one  or  Two  Disastrous  10s- 
perlencea  w  ith  Unexpected  Ilaln 
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FRUIT  IN  WAR  TIMES 

THERE  is  a  surplus  of  fruit  on  every  farm 
on  which  there  is  an  orchard.  It  probably 
will  be  found  hard  to  sell  the  fruit  fresh  for 
a  decent  price,  and  almost  every  market  easily  is 
glutted  during  the  season  when  fresh  fruit  is  most 
abundant.  It  would  be  wise  to  can  and  preserve 
enough  for  home  use,  at  least. 

People  are  not  very  much  different  from  farm  ani- 
mals in  that  they  require  a  balanced  ration.  Like 
animals,  our  food  should  have  variety  and  succu- 
lence. We  must  have  sweets  to  whet  the  appetite 
and  please  the  taste  as  well  as  solid  foods  to  build 
up  our  bodies  and  enable  us  to  do  our  work. 
Canned  and  preserved  products  supply  these  things. 
"With  an  abundance  of  canned  stuff  the  housewife 
need  not  fear  the  coming  of  unexpected  company; 
she  need  not  feel  that  perhaps  the  cravings  of  her 
menfolks  and  the  children  are  not  being  satisfied. 
And  the  cost  of  these  foods  canned  in  the  home  is 
Bmall — so  small,  indeed,  that  they  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  living. 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  often  offer  a  good 
chance  of  making  extra  money.  It  is  possible  to 
can  and  preserve  and  sell  at  a  good  profit  fruits 
which  in  the  plentiful  season  hardly  would  be  worth 
taking  to  market.  City  people  do  not  have  fruit  at 
hand  for  canning,  they  do  not  often  care  to  buy 
them,  and  few  of  them  would  want  to  do  the  work 
if  they  had  the  fruit  and  knew  how.  This  being 
true,  it  offers  to  the  woman  on  the  farm  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  add  to  the  income  which  she  receives 
from  eggs  and  butter.  She  need  not  sell  her  canned 
goods,  but  can  and  should  hold  them  until  she  can 
make  a  fair  profit  on  her  time  and  work. 

But  whether  for  home  or  for  selling,  can  fruits 
that  in  other  and  more  peaceful  days  you  would  be 
tempted  to  let  spoil.  You  will  be  doing  your  duty 
by  your  country  by  keeping  increased  food  supply 
and  you  will  be  doing  the  right  thing  to  yourself 
and  your  family  in  assuring  a  good  supply  of  needed 
variety  to  your  meals. 

SLACKERS  ON  THE  FARM 

THERE  is  danger  to  the  farm  in  the  cry  against 
"slackers"  which  is  being  heard  over  the 
country.  Many  men  and  boys  who  could 
render  invaluable  service  on  the  farms  will  rush 
headlong  into  the  Army  or  Navy  in  fear  that  the 
charge  of  cowardice  will  be  lodged  against  them. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  hundreds  who  will  turn  to 
the  soil  in  an  effort  to  avoid  military  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  who  would  make  excellent 
soldiers  will  remain  at  home  to  till  the  soil,  un- 
moved by  appeals  to  enlist,  because  they  realize  that 
their  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  agriculture  make 
them  most  valuable  as  soldiers  of  the  soil. 

The  armies  fighting  Germany  are  in  dire  need 
of  food.  The  Allies  look  to  America  to  produce  it. 
The  man  who  helps  to  make  food  is  just  as  pa- 
triotic as  the  man  who  helps  to  fight  and  he  should 
be  honored  for  it.  The  conditions  under  which 
those  subject  to  draft  will  be  exempted  have  not 
been  fully  made  public,  but  the  man  who  can  tell 
the  exemption  board  he  believes  himself  of  more 
use  to  the  country  on  the  farm  than  in  the  Army 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  stigma  of  cowardice. 
Should  the  board  refuse  to  exempt  him,  then  duty 
demands  that  he  cheerfully  accept  service  and  leave 
the  food  raising  to  others. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  will  seek  service 
on  the  farm  in  preference  to  that  on  the  battlefield 
will  do  so  from  the  highest  of  motives,  and  the  cry 
against  slackers  cannot  be  applied  to  them  with- 
out injustice.  We  had  better  leave  the  upbraiding 
alone  lest  in  hitting  at  those  who  merit  censure  we 
strike  down  a  far  greater  number  who  deserve 
.praise  for  their  patriotism  and  high  sense  of  duty. 


Making  Sugar  Cane  Sirup 

We  are  planning  on  raising:  a  crop  of  ribbon 
sorghum  cane  this  summer,  ami  I  wish  to  make  our 
own  sirup.  Will  you  please  give  directions  for 
making  sorghum  molasses? — Mrs.  J.  P.  H..  Kansas. 

J-IERE  is  what  an  experienced  sorghum  maker 
says:  "First  I  strip  my  cane  clean  as  I  can 
get  it  and  cut  when  the  seeds  are  in  good  dough, 
and  I  cook  juice  until  good  and  done,  and  it  will 
never  sour,  I  don't  care  how  long  you  keep  it.  If 
sirup  scorches  it  will  be  bitter  and  will  stay  that 
way.  To  make  good  sirup  you  must  not  let  your 
cane  get  too  ripe.  Cane  too  ripe  will  make  dark 
sirup." 

Cowpeas  for  the  Soil 

Please  tell  me  which  Is  the  best  way  to  use  cow- 
peas  as  a  fertiliser.  I  have  a  piece  of  worn-out 
ground  on  which  I  Intend  to  sow  cowpeas  this  year, 
and  wheat  this  fall,  and  leave  the  cowpeas  on  the 
ground.  Should  they  be  plowed  under  at  some  cer- 
tain stage  or  would  It  do  Just  as  well  to  sow  the 
wheat  in  them  standing? — G.  S..  Indiana. 

A  ROTATION  of  wheat  or  oats  and  cowpeas  gives 
excellent  results.  Cowpeas  are  sown  on  the 
land  in  the  summer  after  the  removal  of  the  grain 
crop  and  are  utilized  for  hay  or  for  pasture.  Grain 
is  sown  again  In  the  tall,  thus  making  two  crops  a 
year  from  the  same  land.  When  the  soil  is  given 
good  preparation  before  sowing  cowpeas,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  plow  in  the  autumn  for  grain.  The 
fall  preparation  usually  consists  of  disking  the 
cowpea  stubble  and  sowing  the  grain  with  a  drill. 
Occasionally  the  seeding  is  done  with  a  disc  drill 
without  any  preliminary  preparation.  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  graze  the  land  upon  which  the  cow- 
peas have  been  raised,  it  is  all  right  to  plow  them 
under,  vines  and  all. 

The  Watermelon  Bug 

Will  some  one  please  tell  me  how  to  keep  the 
striped  bug  off  the  watermelon  and  muskmelon 
vines? — W.  K.  H.,  Kentucky. 

THE  striped  beetle  may  be  found  all  thru  the  sea- 
son on  cucumber,  melon,  squash  and  pumpkin 
vines  from  the  time  that  the  plants  are  first  set 
out  until  the  frost  destroys  the  foliage  in  the  fall. 
The  beetles  are  ready  to  attack  the  seedling  plants 
as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  soil;  oftentimes 
they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  kill  the  tender 
plant  by  eating  the  leaves  and  gnawing  the  stems; 
later  on  they  may  be  found  in  the  flowers,  where, 
however,  they  seem  to  feed  on  the  nectar  and  not 
to  do  much  harm.  The  treatment  is  chiefly  pre- 
ventive. Young  melon  plants  should  be  protected 
as  soon  as  they  are  set  out  with  cheesecloth  screens 
or  by  small  screens  made  with  two  flexible  sticks 
crossed  at  right  angles  and  with  their  ends  se- 
curely fixed  in  the  ground,  and  then  covered  with 
a  piece  of  cheesecloth,  which  can  be  kept  from  be- 
ing blown  about  by  heaping  a  little  earth  on  the 
edges.  These  screens  may  be  safely  removed  when 
the  plants  have  grown  too  big  to  be  covered  by 
them.  Another  plan  is  to  grow  a  few  squash 
plants  earlier  than  the  others  so  as  to  attract  the 
beetles  to  them  and  then  treating  them  with  paris 
green,  one  pound  mixed  with  fifty  pounds  of  lime 
or  plaster;  this  may  be  dusted  over  the  plant  when 
the  beetles  congregate  upon  it.  In  the  fall  all  the 
refuse  of  the  lime  should  be  gathered  up  and  either 
burned  or  buried  in  a  compost  heap  so  as  to  kill 
the  hibernating  beetles.  Spraying  the  young  plants 
with  poisoned  bordeaux  mixture  also  has  been  found 
effective. 

Controlling  Wild  Carrot 

Wild  carrot  has  made  its  appearance  on  my  place. 
I  have  tried  spraying,  but  find  it  does  little  good. 
What  can  I  do? — K.  P.  R.,  Indiana. 

p>ULL  them  up.   Experts  have  found  that  chemical 
sprays  have  no  effect  on  wild  carrots.    If  left 
alone  they  gradually  will  take  possession  of  the 

patch. 

Wants  to  Can  Fruit 

I  want  to  ask  your  readers  If  they  can  tell  me 
where  I  can  buy  strawberries,  the  names  of  those 
who  have  them  for  sale  and  at  what  price;  also 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  grapes.  I  want  to  can 
500  quarts  If  I  can,  but  fruit  at  a  big  price  and  half 
rotten  I  don't  want  to  buy.  Also  will  some  woman 
please  tell  me  how  to  mix  pieplant  with  raisins, 
dates,  walnuts  and  lemons?  Tney  make  as  nice  a 
Jam  as  you  ever  ate,  but  I  do  not  know  Just  how  to 


make  It.  And  now,  if  you  want  something  nice,  try 
this  recipe:  Take  the  first  early  apples,  half-and- 
half,  with  red,  ripe  tomatoes,  as  much  sugar  as 
pulp  cooked  down  a  little  first,  cook  to  a  Jam,  and 
flavor  with  lemon.  If  you  get  it  just  right,  it  Is  as 
nice  as  any  berry  jam. — Mrs.  B.  I.  K.,  Wisconsin. 

■^^ILL  some  Wisconsin  reader  please  supply  the 
information  asked  regarding  a  market  for 
strawberries?  The  name  and  address  of  Mrs. 
B.  I.  K.  will  be  furnished  by  The  Farming  Business 
and  Uncle  Sam  upon  application.  All  readers  are 
invited  to  answer  the  question  regarding  a  mixed 
jam. 

The  Age  to  Caponize 

I  am  very  much  interested  In  caponizing  chickens. 
I  should   like   to   know   how   young  they  may  be 

caponized. — I.  A.  C,  Virginia. 

THE  age  for  caponizing  cockerels  is  two  to  four 
months,  never  after  they  are  more  than  six 
months  old.  The  weight  should  be  from  two  to 
three  pounds.  The  lower  weight  and  younger  age 
are  the  best  for  American  breeds  of  chickens,  and 
the  other  weight  and  age  for  those  of  Asiatic  breeds. 
Caponizing  may  be  safely  undertaken  whenever  the 
cockerel  is  large  enough  of  body  to  make  handling 
easy. 

Take  Married  Hired  Hands 

In  these  days  when  we  are  worried  about  the  labor 
problem,  I  would  suggest  that  we  farmers  build 
small  tenant  houses  where  a  man  and  his  family 
can  live  and  keep  them  the  year  around.  This  not 
only  would  lighten  the  work  both  for  the  farmer's 
wife  and  the  farmer,  but  it  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  hired  labor  problem.  The  extra 
cost  would  be  so  slight  In  keeping  the  man  the  entire 
year  that  no  farm  where  one  is  kept  could  afford 
to  be  without  the  family.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  kitchen  help,  and  by  having  an 
arrangement  with  the  tenant's  wife  much  of  the  work 
could  be  done  in  that  way.  In  rush  seasons  the  ex- 
tra hired  help  could  be  boarded  and  thus  relieve  the 
farmer's  wife  of  an  extra  lot  of  work.  The  tenant 
and  his  wife  would  be  on  the  place  to  take  charge 
whenever  the  family  desired  a  few  days'  outing  or 
any  other  time  when  they  wanted  to  be  away  from 
home.  Suppose  that  we  farmers  think  about  it. — 
P.  E.  C,  Missouri. 

IIS  is  a  very  sensible  suggestion  and  one  that 
could  well  be  considered  by  all  of  our  readers. 
Much  of  the  migration  from  the  farms  to  the  city 
would  be  stopped  if  the  hired  man  had  reason  to 
believe  that  not  only  himself,  but  his  family  as 
well,  were  welcome  on  the  farm. 

Federal  Farm  Bonds 

I  understand  that  the  first  bonds  will  be  issued 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  about  July  1st. 
Please  tell  me  whether  they  are  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  and  some  more  details  of  them. — 
F.  R.  N.,  Illinois. 

THE  farm  loan  bonds  are  not  guaranteed  by  the 
1  United  States,  but  the  law  declares  them  "in- 
struments" of  the  Government  and  provides  such 
an  interlocking  responsibility  for  their  payment 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  ever  could  be  any 
defaults,  unless  the  whole  system  were  so  loosely 
administered  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
mortgages  proved  unsound.  Farmers  are  getting 
the  money  at  5  per  cent,  but  are  required  to  buy 
stocks  in  local  loan  associations  to  the  amount  of 
5  per  cent  of  their  loans,  and  these  carry  double 
liability  as  a  guarantee  for  all  loans  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  association.  This  requirement  is 
equivalent  under  present  conditions  to  at  least  1 
per  cent  additional  interest,  so  that  a  land  bank 
loan  at  5  per  cent  is  no  better  for  the  farmer  than 
an  ordinary  loan"  at  6  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  this, 
farmers  in  several  States,  such  as  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
are  not  applying  for  loans.  Most  of  the  applica- 
tions, it  is  authoritatively  stated,  have  come  from 
the  South  and  the  semiarid  regions  of  the  West 
where  8  per  cent  or  more  has  been  the  rate.  The 
new  bonds,  being  secured  in  part,  at  least,  on  land 
where  farming  is  rated  as  hazardous,  will  not  be 
entitled  to  rank  as  gilt-edge  until  a  few  years 
seasoning  has  given  them  a  thoro  test.  In  the 
meantime,  while  other  industries  are  loaded  down 
with  war  taxes,  farmers  are  given  the  benefit  of  tax 
exemption  more  complete  than  the  Government  uses 
for  its  own  bonds. 


THl 


Bankers  are  helping  boys  and  girls  with  their 
pig  projects.  The  youngsters  can  add  many  pounds 
to  the  meat  supply  by  raising  pigs. 
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Demand  for  New  Crop  Wheat  Slack 


Wheat,  Corn,  Oats 

MEW  wheat  is  ready  for  the  market 
in  parts  of  the  winter  belt,  and 
a  few  cars  of  new  wheat  have  reached 
primary  markets.  Producers  are 
now  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  first 
run  of  wheat,  and  are  finding  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  being  able  to 
make  contracts.  The  question  of 
price  does  not  enter  into  the  situa- 
tion so  much  as  the  curtailment  of 
trading  facilities  in  futures,  and  the 
possibility  of  drastic  Governmental 
control  regulations. 

With  open  markets  and  no  fear  of 
price  control,  with  the  possibility  o: 
limitations  being  placed  on  values 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  business 
in  wheat  from  the  new  crop.  The 
premiums  for  old  crop  wheat  which 
have  been  maintained  at  extremely 
high  levels  reflect  the  real  scarcity  of 
wheat.  New  crop  wheat  probably 
would  bring  good  premiums  now, 
with  millers  and  exporters  needing 
the  wheat,  but  with  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  situation  the  halting 
buving  is  easily  understood.  July 
and  September  futures  both  are 
around  the  $2  mark. 

£ASH  wheat  handlers  cannot  hedge 
their  purchases  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, as  new  buying  has  been  elim- 
inated, and  with  any  hedging  pres- 
sure the  market  simply  melts  under 
the  offerings  until  a  limited  demand 
from  shorts  appears.  Millers  are  un- 
able  to  hedge  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  buyers  for  foreign  governments 
are  disposed  to  wait.  The  business 
lor  export  which  has  been  done  re- 
cently has  been  at  a  flat  price.  It  is 
considered  likely  that  the  United 
States  will  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  Allies  in  buying  and  apportion- 
ing the  wheat  sales  for  export  the 
coming  year.  Costly  competitive  buy- 
ing doubtless  will  be  eliminated.  As 
*  resalt  of  this  method,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  pursued,  and  the  limi- 
tations on  trading,  cash  firms  are  not 
disposed  to  load  up  with  wheat  nntil 
tkey  know  definitely  what  the  out- 
come is  to  be.  _ 

Country  dealers  are  willing  to  pay 
■BMfc  less  than  the  market  price  for 
under  present  conditions,  and 
there  Is  general  complaint 
on  the  part  of  growers  over  the  sit- 
uation, and  there  is  becoming  a  quite 
general  demand  that  the  exchanges 
remove  the  ban  on  trading,  altho  it 
Is  expected  that  maximum  prices 
will  remain  in  effect.  The  general 
desire  seems  to  be  that  trading  in 
wheat  within  certain  limits  be  per- 
mitted the  same  as  is  the  case  in 
corn  and  oats  at  the  present  time. 

THE  Dutch  government  has  pur- 
chased large  amounts  of  corn, 
these  purchases  aggregating  possi- 
bly 700,000  bushels  and  at  prices  gen- 
erally favorable  to  holders.  The 
British  commission  is  known  to  own 
considerable  corn  in  this  country, 
and  It  has  also  made  large  pur- 
chases of  the  grain  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  corn  of  the  latter 
country  is  in  poor  condition — in  fact, 
ft  is  unmerchantable,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  for  that  country  to  ship 
for  some  time,  or  until  the  yellow 
cereal  Is  in  condition  to  be  sent 
across  the  water. 

This  fact  has  driven  many  inter- 
ests into  the  United  States  that  ex- 
pected to  secure  corn  from  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  and,  with  light  sup- 
plies of  com  in  this  country,  there 
has  teen  but  one  course  to  cash 
Talues  and  that  course  has  been  to 
higher  levels,  with  July  Just  below 
fl.60,  September  around  $1.50  and 
December  over  the  $1  mark. 

QATS  have  shown  considerable  life 
with  shorts  at  times  in  the  mark- 
et as  good  buyers,  altho  crop  pros- 
pects have  been  mainly  favorable. 
The  British  government  and  its  Al- 
lies have  bought  freely  of  the  car;h 
article  in  United  States  and  Canada, 


and  export  clearances  of  enormous1 
size  will  be  made  when  boats  are 
available.  Present  prices  are  around 
65  cents  for  July,  55  for  September 
and  55  for  December. 

THE  big  people  in  the  market  for 
hog  products — notably  the  cash 
handlers — are  jockeying  for  an  ad- 
vance in  prices.  They  believe  that 
the  present  crop  of  hog  products  will 
all  be  wanted  at  satisfactory  prices, 
as  they  figure  that  the  hog  run  is 
about  over  for  the  season  and  that 
as  the  hogs  coming  forward  are  un- 
satisfactory in  weight  because  of  the 
high  price  of  corn,  the  general  situ- 
ation is  in  favor  of  those  owning 
cash  products. 

Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep 

V^ATTLE  are  crawling  upward,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  do  so 
slowly.    The  belief  that  this  would 
be  the  case  has  been  justified,  but  an 


underestimate  of  the  country  sup- 
plies has  resulted  in  a  slower  ad- 
vance than  was  expected.  Cattlemen 
still  believe  that  good  corn-fed 
beeves,  specially  the  choice  kind, 
will  continue  to  show  improvement 
as  the  season  advances.  Anything 
in  the  fat  line  is  in  demand,  but  the 
poorer  grades  are  being  moved  only 
slowly.  The  spread  between  good 
stuff  and  poor  stuff  is  the  widest  for 
some  time. 

Cattle  prices  have  been  about 
steady  with  choice  to  fancy  steers  as 
high  as  $12.90  to  $13.80,  feeding  cat- 
tle up  to  $10.00  and  calves  running 
from  $13  to  $15.85. 

J-JOGS  are  firm  in  tone  generally. 

So  generous  is  the  essential  vol- 
ume of  exports  of  meats  and  lards 
and  so  large  is  the  buying  of  meats 
by  the  United  States  Government  for 
concentration  camp  purposes  that  it 
is  quite  natural  that  supplies  should 
be  quickly  absorbed  from  day  to  day. 


What's 
Back  of" 
The  Xcf  ? 


THE  SHABPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 
is  nationally  known  as  among  the  oldest  and  greatest  separator 
companies  of  America.  The  number  of  users  of  Sharpies  machines 
runs  into  millions.  Sharpies  Cream  Separators  have  been  used  by 
successful  dairymen  for  a  third  of  a  century,  and  may  be  found  in 
every  dairying  country  of  the  world. 

The  present  immense  Sharpies  factories  had  their  origin  in  a  small 
two-story  machine  shop,  owned  and  operated  by  P.  M.  Sharpies,  founder 
of  the  separator  industry,  upon  the  site  where  the  Sharpies  Separator 
works  now  stand. 

Possibly  the  long  standing  and  growth  of  the  business  give  the 
strongest  guarantee  to  any  purchaser  of  its  products.  If  for  thirty- 
six  years  a  manufacturer  constantly  grows,  starting  with  only  a 
score  of  helpers  and  increasing  the  business  so  that  now  several 
thousand  men  are  working  with  him  in  the  manufacturing  and  sales 
forces,  this  fact  is  the  best  proof  of  the  excellency  of  the  product  and 
the  fairness  of  his  business  methods. 

Each  Sharpies  Separator  is  backed  by  a  written  guarantee  against 
defects  in  either  material  or  workmanship,  and  the  company  agrees 
to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  part  or  parts  which  may  become 
unfit  for  service  because  of  original  defects.  This  guarantee  holds 
good  for  the  full  life  of  the  separator.  If  any  separator  is  not  as 
represented,  it  may  be  returned  and  the  money  will  be  refunded. 
The  Sharpies  line  includes  Hand  and  Factory  Separators,  Whey 
Separators,  Super-Clarifiers,  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines.  Each 
of  these  types  of  machines  is  built  with  the  "First  Cost  Is  Final  Cost" 
idea.  The  wonderful  durability  of  Sharpies  machines  is  universally 
recognized.  The  dairymen  of  America  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Sharpies,  who  has  done  so  much  to  eliminate  cream  waste  and  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  dairying. 


V- 
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Indications  are  that  the  hog  market 
will  be  sustained  upon  its  present 
basis.  Supplies  are  around  10  per 
cent  lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  the 
demand  for  hog  products  is  tremen- 
dous. No  great  disturbance  of  prices 
seems  in  prospect.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  discrimina- 
tion against  grassy  stuff  still  exists. 

Hog  prices  have  been  erratic  of 
late,  with  a  break  in  average  prices. 
Quality  of  the  swine  coming  to  the 
market  has  been  poor  and  quotations 
have  slumped  as  a  result.  Common 
to  fair  grassers  have  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  supply.  The  best  heavies 
brought  $16.15,  and  the  average 
around  $15.50. 

gHEEP  trading  offers  no  interesting 
features  and  probably  will  be 
quiet  for  some  time.  The  fed  stock 
season  is  around  the  close  and  prices 
have  been  slipped  from  a  wooled  to 
a  shorn  basis  and  soon  will  be  on  a 
basis  for  the  grassers  which  shortly 
will  begin  to  come  forward.  The 
prices  for  shorn  stock  and  spring 
lambs  from  the  Pacific  coast  contin- 
ue satisfactory. 

Spring  lambs  are  holding  steady  at 
from  $10.90  to  $16.75,  while  the  shorn 
stock  is  about  25  cents  lower. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Weather  conditions  have  been  fa- 
vorable for  the  wheat  harvest,  ex- 
cept in  western  Oklahoma,  where  hot 
winds  prevailed.  Thrashing  is  in 
progress  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and 
exporters  are  the  principal  buyers. 
Wheat  is  being  offered  for  July-Au- 
gust shipments.  The  quality  of  the 
winter  wheat  crop  in  Kansas  will  be 
good.  In  Central  States  the  crop 
conditions  are  improved,  but  the  har- 
vest will  be  late.  Rain  in  North  Da- 
kota has  improved  wheat  prospects 
materially. 

*  *  * 

Reports  from  Kansas  indicate  that 
millers  and  grain  dealers  are  afraid 
to  buy  new  wheat  because  they  do 
not  know  where  it  can  be  placed. 
They  are  offered  considerable  new 
wheat  for  delivery  within  a  short 
time,  but,  being  unable  to  hedge  it, 
they  are  afraid  to  do  business.  There 
never  has  been  anything  like  the 
present  situation.  Unless  something 
is  done  to  make  it  possible  for  plac- 
ing purchases  of  wheat  unfavorable 
complications  may  result,  as  trad- 
ers and  millers  all  over  the  country 
see  it.  All  are  waiting  to  hear  from 
Washington. 

*  *  * 

Forty-two  million  bushels  of  wheat 
ior  Kansas.  It  caused  a  big  surprise 
in  the  wheat  trade  of  the  world.  The 
report  was  official,  as  it  was  com- 
piled by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  "Sunflower  State."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Government 
May  report  estimated  the  crop  at  40,- 
000,000;  in  June  it  was  placed  at 
90,000,000  bushels,  and  the  final  re- 
port was  99,000,000  bushels.  There 
are  good  judges  of  wheat  conditions 
outside  of  the  official  estimates  who 
have  looked  over  the  State  of  Kansas 
carefully  and  who  estimate  the  crop 
at  55,000,000  to  70,000,000  bushels. 

*  *  * 

"The  market  for  cash  provisions 
seems  to  indicate  a  manufacturing 
loss  of  50@75c  per  100  pounds,"  says 
John  Treadwell,  provision  specialist, 
"and  it  does  not  look  as  tho  hogs 
were  to  be  put  below  the  $15.50  aver- 
age price  this  summer.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  seems  to  favor  a 
reasonable  profit  to  industrial  enter- 
prises. It  is  fair  to  assume  that  un- 
less the  hog  market  works  to  a  rad- 
ically lower  basis  provisions  will  not 
decline.  On  the  contrary,  they 
should  work  Into  a  relatively  strong 
position.  We  have  gone  thru  the 
month  of  marked  dullness  In  the 
cured  meat  trade,  and  outside  dis- 
tributors have  allowed  their  stocks 
to  get  low.  A  marked  change  in  the 
cash  meat  trade  has  come  this  week, 
and  cash  prices  are  toning  up." 


THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Anti-skid  Device        Resisting  the  Sea  Wind       Blanket  for  Lambs 


THERE  is  much  to  be  said  against 
the  chains  which  commonly  are 
used  for  skid  prevention  on  automo- 
biles, and  many  persons  with  an  in- 
ventive turn  of  mind  have  been  seek- 


ing to  find  a  substitute.  Some  curi- 
ous and  many  worthless  devices  have 
been  turned  out  and  found  imprac- 
ticable. The  man  who  figured  out 
the  scheme  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawing  claims  that  his  device 
Is  attachable  in  a  few  minutes,  that 
it  is  more  reliable  than  chains  and 
that  it  is  fastened  firmly  to  the  tire 
and  does  away  with  the  annoying 
rattle  which  accompanies  the  use  of 
chains.  Half  a  dozen  treads  are  used 
to  each  wheel  and  are  said  to  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  skidding  on  the 
worst  kind  of  roadways.  The  treads 
are  put  on  in  sections  consisting  of 
two  treads  each,  and  the  whole  joined 
together  by  means  of  the  chains. 

Rack  for  Stock 

PERFORMING  needed  operations 
on  livestock  ofttimes  is  rendered 
a  difficult  and  lengthy  job  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  rack  in  which  the 
animal  can  be  securely  held.  Here 
is  one  which  looks  rather  complex 
but   which   will   keep   the  animal 


where  he  can't  get  away  to  save 
himself,  hard  as  he  may  try.  The 
animal  is  driven  into  the  rack.  Be- 
hind him  one  door  swings  to,  pre- 
venting him  from  backing  out.  In 
front  another  door  swings  to  against 
the  left  side  of  the  neck  and  another 
slides  in  against  the  right  side.  The 
lever  is  locked  there  and  the  stock  is 
in  the  stocks,  for  all  the  world  like 
an  evildoer  in  ancient  times.  Once 
you've  got  the  animal  in  that  posi- 
tion you  are  at  liberty  to  do  your 
worst.  He  can't  do  anything  to 
stop  you. 

Silo  Door  Hinges 

THE  hinges  here  are  so  shaped  that 
they  swing  the  door  in  and  side- 
wise  to  leave  a  clear  passage;  also 


they  serve  as  the  rungs  of  a  ladder 
when  the  door  is  closed.  The  door 
is  beveled  and  is  held  closed  by  the 
ensilage. 


THE  problem  of  wind  resistance  to 
a  steamship  at  sea  has  just  been 
studied  in  a  very  exact  and  careful 
manner.  A  miniature  model  of  a 
3,000-ton  freighter  was  built  in  exact 
proportion  and  tested  against  an  ar- 
tificial breeze  in  a  specially-built 
tunnel.  It  was  found  that  a  thirty- 
mile  gals  exerts  a  resistance  of  ap- 
proximately 3,500  pounds  against  a 
steamer  of  the  3,000-ton  size,  and 
that  such  a  wind  alone  will  cut  down 
her  speed  5  per  cent.  When  the  indi- 
rect effects  of  the  wind  in  raising  a 
rough  sea  and  making  it  difficult  to 
hold  the  course  are  added  the  net 
loss  in  speed  may  be  as  high  as  18  or 
20  per  cent.  In  a  dead  calm  the  air 
resistance  is  responsible  for  a  low- 
ering of  the  theoretical  maximum 
speed  by  almost  2  per  cent. 

Poultry  Watering  Basin 

THIS  device  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  chickens  from  get- 
ting into  the  basin  wherein  the  water 
for  them  to  drink  is  kept.  The 
mouth  of  the  vessel  containing  the 
water  also  is  protected  by  an  in- 
closing shield,  while  the  top  is  cov- 
ered with  a  screen  which  keeps  the 


poultry  out  of  the  water,  yet  does 
not  keep  the  water  away  from  the 
air.  Places  for  drinking  are  pro- 
vided at  the  .side  of  the  device. 

Desert  Disappearing 

^T  THE  present  time  there  are 
many  young  Australians  who  are 
reaping  good  props  from  areas 
which  were  marked  on  the  maps  as 
"deserts"  when  these  young  fellows 
went  to  school  in  Australia;  in  fact, 
some  of  the  most  prosperous  dis- 
tricts were  not  long  ago  shown  on 
the  school  maps  as  "deserts"  or  un- 
inhabited spaces,  but  as  settlement 
has  pushed  on,  and  the  landseeker 
has  had  to  go  farther  for  his  selec- 
tion, these  blanks  have  been  filled 
with  prosperous  settlements.  Thriv- 
ing towns  are  growing  here  and 
there,  and,  instead  of  being  shown 
as  "deserts,"  the  school  children  in 
Australia  are  being  taught  the 
names  of  these  agricultural  towns. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  Australia 
as  a  whole.  Maps  get  out  of  date 
rapidly  on  account  of  the  changes 
being  effected  thruout  the  country. 
Active  railway  construction  policies 
are  assisting  the  settler,  and  before 
many  years  have  passed  spaces  now 
uninhabited — thru  being  almost  in- 
accessible— will  be  shown  as  scenes 
of  activity  and  prosperity. 

Simplest  of  Cements 

£ONDENSED  milk  applied  to  the 
edges  of  pieces  of  broken  china 
will  keep  the  article  as  intact  as  the 
majority  of  cements  on  the  market 
today,  says  the  discoverer.  He  adds 
that  he  has  mended  saucers  that 
have  withstood  washings  in  hot 
water,  and  has  mended  a  telescope 
lens  of  fairly  large  size  with  this 
unique  cement. 


It  is  claimed  that  the  sunniest 
spots  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
the  Channel  Islands,  which  enjoy 
sunshine  during  39.9  per  cent  of  the 
time  the  sun  is  above^  the  horizon 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 


THE  poor  little  lamb  is  up  against 
it  when  he  first  comes  into  the 
world.  He  is  weak  and  puny,  and 
the  chances  are  he  feels  chilly  and 
he  may  take  a  cold  that  will  end 
fatally  and  result  in  a  loss  to  you. 
Be  on  the  safe  side  by  wrapping  him 
up  in  one  of  the  blankets  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing.  It  is  at- 
tached by  straps  which  pass  under 
his  belly  and  also  by  one  which  fas- 


tens around  the  neck.  The  lamb  will 
be  grateful  and  so  will  you  when  he 
develops  into  a  big  rascal  worth 
quite  a  few  dollars  on  the  market. 

'Plane  Carries  21  People 

J^ATHER  meager  reports  from  Eng- 
land bring  the  news  that  the 
British  have  finally  been  successful 
in  their  attempt  to  build  a  huge  air- 
plane, for  a  machine  has  been  pro- 
duced which  carried  a  pilot  and 
twenty  passengers  to  an  altitude  of 
7,000  feet  on  a  test  trip.  Details  of 
some  of  the  most  recent  forms  of 
giant  airplanes  show  that  these  have 
as  high  as  1,000  horse  power  divided 
between  four,  or  in  some  cases  two 
Rolls-Royce  water-cooled  motors. 
In  the  way  of  equipment,  these  planes 
are  provided  with  two  or  four  ma- 
chine guns,  at  least  one  of  3-inch 
caliber.  They  are  supposed  to  carry 
1,500  pounds  or  more  of  bombs,"  and 
have  a  speed  of  85  to  100  m.p.h.  In- 
cidentally, this  is  a  record  for  pas- 
senger carrying,  the  previous  record 
being  twelve,  by  the  Russian  Sikorsky 
and  the  Curtiss  super-America  type. 

Harness  Hanger 

THIS  is  a  new  idea  of  a  harness 
hanger.  Many  a  farmer  has 
hung  up  his  harness  after  a  hard 
day's  work  and  come  back  to  the 
barn  the  next  morning  to  find  it  on 
the  ground  and  tramped  under  the 
feet  of  the  horses.  It  is  hard  on  the 
harness  and  bad  for  the  animals 
that  have  to  wear  it  to  have  it  en- 


crusted with  dirt.  With  this  handy 
hanger  the  harness  is  hung  up  in  the 
manner  best  calculated  to  keep  it 
straight,  and  with  a  few  seconds 
more  of  work  a  guard  is  snapped 
over  the  ends  and  the  harness  will 
be  there  until  it  is  taken  down  again. 

Hand  Grenades 

JJP  TO  the  present  war  almost 
ninety  years  had  elapsed  since 
hand  grenades  had  been  used  by 
British  infantry  against  an  enemy. 
In  Stocqueler's  "History  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army,"  published  in  1871,  it  is 
said  that  they  "were  used  for  the 
last  time"  at  the  capture  of  Bhurt- 


pore  in  1826,  where  they  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  ten  soldiers  of  the 
59th  Regiment.  Curious  to  say, 
they  were  not  loaded,  for  Gen. 
Jasper  Nicolls,  an  old  Peninsu- 
lar officer,  "had  a  theory  that  a 
grenade  with  a  burning  fuse  had 
the  same  moral  effect  in  frightening 
the  enemy  as  a  loaded  one  would 
have,  while  the  soldier  who  carried 
it  incurred  no  risk  from  premature 
explosion."  In  wartime  it  is  not  safe 
to  say  that  any  weapon  is  quite  ob- 
solete, as  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
bomb  or  hand  grenade  in  present 
warfare  has  shown. 

Bees  Tried  by  Fire 

gEES  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the 
ventilating  line  if  they  have  to. 
As  a  result  one  of  the  curious  things 
of  the  bee  world  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying picture  of  a  beehive  that 
was  almost  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  an 
Ohio  lumber  yard.  The  heat  was  so 
intense  that  all  the  woodwork  under 
the   metal   cover   of  the  hive  was 


This  Hive  Wns  Almost  Destroyed  by  Fire,  bin 
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burned  away,  even  the  front  rail. 
The  fire  not  only  burned  deep  on  the 
side,  but  actually  burned  a  hole  thru 
the  center.  The  comb  next  to  it  was 
melted  down,  but  all  the  others  were 
intact.  Not  only  was  the  wood 
burned  out  from  under  the  metal 
roof,  but  the  top  bars  of  the  brood 
frames  were  charred  half  way  down. 
That  a  colony  could  survive  such  in- 
tense heat  seems  almost  unbeliev- 
able, but  survive  it  this  colony  did. 

Experienced  beemen  say  that  the 
bees,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature inside  the  hive,  must  have 
gone  into  the  business  of  fanning, 
thus  blowing  the  hot  air  out  and  let- 
ting in  a  current  of  cool  air. 

Burning  Coal  Beds 

V^ANY  coal  beds  in  the  great  coal 
fields  of  the  Western  States  have 
at  some  time  taken  fire  and  burned 
along  their  outcrops,  baking  and  red- 
dening the  overlying  strata  so  that 
they  have  hecome  a  kind  of  natural 
brick  or  terra  cotta.  The  fires  were 
in  places  hot  enough  to  fuse  and  re- 
crystallize  the  overlying  shale  and 
sandstone  so  as  to  form  natural  slag. 
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INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES 


At  some  places  this  slag  resembles 
true  igneous  rock;  at  others  it  con- 
sists largely  of  rare  minerals. 
Thoroly  fused  slag  seems  to  occur 
chiefly  in  crevices  or  chimneys  thru 
which  the  hot  gases  generated  in 
the  burning  escaped  thru  the  over- 
lying strata  to  the  surface.  The 
chimney-shaped  masses  of  slag  are 
harder  than  the  surrounding  baked 
rock  and,  after  that  has  weathered 
away,  form  the  curious  pinnacles 
that  surmount  many  clinker  bluffs 
or  buttes  in  the  West. 

Some  of  the  coal  beds,  especially 
those  exposed  on  the  higher  hills, 
were  perhaps  ignited  by  lightning; 
others,  according  to  well-authenti- 
cated reports,  were  ignited  by  prairie 
fires  or  camp  fires;  but  as  burning 
on  the  outcrop  has  been  so  common 
as  to  affect  most  of  the  coal  beds  in 
an  area  of  more  than  200,000  square 
miles,  much  of  it  has  probably  been 
due  to  spontaneous  combustion. 

Coal  beds  are  now  burning  at  or 
near  the  surface  at  many  places  in 
the  West,  where  the  burning  of  the 
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bed  is  disclosed  by  the  smoke  and 
fumes  that  rise  from  it  and  by  the 
beat  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  near' 
the  outcrop  or  above  the  bed — heat 
so  intense  that  it  kills  all  vegetation. 
As  the  coal. burns  out  the  overlying 
rock  or  earth  generally  caves  In  so 
as  to  form  large  fissures  in  the 
ground.  As  the  burning  works  back 
from  the  outcrop,  the  heat  acts  on 
the  overlying  rocks,  but  finally  com- 
bustion is  smothered  for  the  lack  of 
oxygen.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
far  back  from  the  outcrop  the  burn- 
ing may  extend. 

The  Secretary  Bird 

TPHE  secretary  bird  gets  its  name 
from  the  tufts  of  feathers  which 
grow  on  either  side  of  its  head  and 
look  exactly  like  a  bunch  of  pens 
stuck  behind  a  clerk's  ear.  This 
bird  has  long  legs  and  large  wings, 
with  which  it  can  ascend  to  a  great 
height.  It  builds  a  strong  nest  in  a 
tree,  and  lives  in  it  year  after  year, 
subsisting  on  small  animals  and  tiny 
snakM. 


In  Russia  no  photographer  may 
practice  his  art  without  a  license. 

iew  Invention*  and  Dloenverlea,  Write  The 
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one  who  ever  has  handled  a 
milk  can  knows  what  strength  it 
requires  to  pull  out  the  old-fashioned 
lid  which  is  jammed  into  the  neck 
of  the  can.  Now  it  certainly  is  more 
handy  and  easier  on  the  muscles  to 
have  a  lid  that  will  simply  drop  into 
place  and  can  be  fastened  there. 
This  is  the  problem  which  an  Iowan 
was  up  against  when  he  perfected 
this  device  for  holding  down  the  lid. 


It  is  so  simple  one  wonders  why  it 
hadn't  been  thought  of  before.  But 
this  man  beat  them  all  to  it,  and  has 
a  Government  patent  on  it. 

Magic  Coat  for  U-Boats 

^  CHICAGO  man  has  offered  to  the 
United  States  Government  a  de- 
vice which  he  says  will  make  sub- 
marine chasers  invisible  at  any  dis- 
tance more  than  fifty  feet.  It  causes 
a  ship  to  merge  apparently  with  the 
water. 

The  device  is  what  might  be  termed 
absurdly  simple,  but  to  an  unscien- 
tific mind  would  appear  to  be  effect- 
ive for  its  purpose.  A  fourteen-foot 
boat  moored  200  feet  from  shore  was 
absolutely  invisible  to  spectators,  and 
boats  sent  out  to  hunt  for  it  were 
unable  to  'find  it. 

The  inventor  says  he  can  equip  a 
submarine  with  the  same  device 
which  would  make  it  invisible  to 
aeroplanes. 

Table  Leg  Leveler 

QOOD-BY  to  the  old  table  that  has 
uneven  legs  and  just  won't  set 
steady  when  you  are  trying  to  cut 
the  meat  or  dish  up  the  soup.  For 
that  old  uneven  leg  is  going  into  the 
discard  as  soon  as  housewives  get 
next  to  this  leveler.  If  the  leg  is  half 
an  inch  short  set  this  new  device 
for  half  an  inch,  lock  it,  and  the  table 
will  be  as  steady  as  the  famous  Rock 
of  Gibraltar,  if  it's  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  or  three-quarters  or  almost  any 
other  length  that  you  want  to  in- 


crease it,  the  holder  will  fix  it  Just 
right.  The  footplate  sticks  to  the 
floor  and  doesn't  slide  around, 
either. 

Automobile  Torpedo 

LAND  torpedo  invented  by  Abra- 
ham Must  of  Ste.  Agatha  des 
Monts,  Quebec,  consists  of  a  four- 
wheel  truck  carrying  an  explosive 
torpedo  and  means  for  its  guidance. 
The  steering  gear  consists  of  an  elec- 
trically equipped  rear  frame  con- 
trolled by  trailing  wires. 

The  torpedo  is  directed  toward  an 
enemy  trench  or  other  fortification  by 
the  operating  soldier,  who  is  safely 
sheltered,  thru  a  periscope,  and  is 
exploded  by  means  of  an  electric 
switch. 

The  device  has  Just  been  patented 
in  the  United  States. 


J^AW  eggs  keep  good  much  longer 
than  cooked  eggs,  even  when 
these  are  hard  boiled.  This  was 
proven  by  Dr.  Leon  Lindet,  a  member 
of  the  Paris  Conseil  d'Hygiene,  after 
many  French  soldiers  had  reported 
that  the  hard-boiled  eggs  they  re- 
ceived from  home  had  gone  bad, 
while  the  raw  eggs  remained  edible 
for  weeks. 

Dr.  Lindet  explains  this  fact  by 
saying  that  the  boiling  makes*  the 
inner  membrane  pervious  to  gases, 
liquids  and  microbes,  and  the  white 
of  the  egg  becomes  an  agglomeration 
of  coagulated  albumen  and  particles 
of  a  serum  that  is  an  ideal  medium 
in  which  microbes  thrive. 

Vegetable  Masher 

JgY  TAKING  a  long  piece  of  wire 
and  twisting  it  into  the  shape  re- 
vealed in  the  accompanying  picture, 
a  Chicago  man  has  invented  a  com- 
bination vegetable  masher  and 
stirrer.  Stick  a  handle  on  it  and 
there  you  are.  Perhaps  it  will  do 
the  work.  At  any  rate  he  has  been 
granted  a  patent  on  it.    One  won- 


ders, however,  how  he  managed  with 
vegetables  at  their  present  high 
prices  to  get  enough  of  them  to  try 
out  his  invention  on. 

World's  Largest  Organ 

*"pHE  largest  organ  in  the  world  is 
now  being  built  for  the  new  ca- 
thedral at  Liverpool.  It  is  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  James  Barrow  of  Waterloo,  near 
Liverpool.  Started  in  January,  1913, 
it  was  to  take  four  years  to  complete. 
Says  London  Tid-Bits: 

This  organ  will  have  five  manuals, 
167  speaking  stops,  and  215  draw 
stop  knobs,  and  a  total  of  10,567 
pipes.  The  action  itself  will  be  elec- 
tro-pneumatic and  tubular-pneumatic 
on  the  Willis  system.  The  keys  will 
be  laid  with  heavy  plates  of  ivory 
without  surface  joints  and  the  key 
frames  will  be  of  ebony.  The  music 
desk,  draw  stop  and  pedal  jambs  of 
the  console  will  be  made  of  rosewood 
and  the  pedal  board  will  be  made  of 
teak.  The  four  tremulants  will  be 
rather  unique,  inasmuch  as  the 
player  will  be  able  to  regulate  the 
rapidity  of  the  vibrato  at  will  by 
means  of  a  pedal.  The  blowing  will 
be  done  by  seven  separate  blowing 
installations  and  each  separate  in- 
stallation will  be  electrically  blown, 
and  the  speed  will  be  automatically 
controlled  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
main  reservoir.  The  starting  aDd 
stopping  will  be  easily  accomplished 
at  the  console  by  simply  pressing 
three  sets  of  push  buttons. 

Now,  probably  most  people  will 
think  that  the  organ  will  be  alto- 
gether too  large,  but  when  the  size 
of  the  cathedral  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration, it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  organ  will  by  no  means  be  out 
of  proportion.  '  The  total  length  of 
the  cathedral  is  460  feet,  width  across 
the  main  transepts  200  feet  and  the 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of 
groining  115  feet. 

The  cost  of  the  organ  is  about 
£18,000  without  cases.  The  cases 
will  be  of  fine  oak,  designed  by  the 
cathedral  architect,  G.  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  will  be  arranged  in  four  separate 
fronts,  two  in  the  chancel  and  two  in 
the  east  transepts. 

The  organ  about  next  in  size  in 
that  country  is  the  one  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  London,  with  a  total  of  124 
drawn  stop  knobs,  and  then  comes 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  with  its  103 
draw  stops. 


Nonfreezing  Radiator 

pREEZING  up  of  radiators  on  auto- 
mobiles is  a  •common  ailment  in 
the  winter.  Have  your  car  fixed  up 
with  one  of  these  devices  in  the  sum- 
mer and  next  winter  you'll  be  gam- 


boling along  while  your  neighbor  is 
using  up  lots  of  time  and  labor  try- 
ing to  thaw  out  his  car  so  he  can  go 
to  town.  The  nonfreezing  part  is 
obtained  by  having  a  w&ter  jacket 
connected  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
radiator,  a  reservoir  which  commu- 
nicates with  both  jacket  and  lower 
part  of  the  radiator,  and  pipes  which 
keep  a  constant  flow  of  water  run- 
ning between  them.  The  water  is 
drained  from  the  radiator  by  gravity 
when  the  engine  is  not  running. 

Green  Corn  Holder 

QETTING  the  corn  off  the  cob  after 
it  has  been  done  to  a  turn  has 
made  many  a  diner  and  housewife 
lose  all  the  joy  in  life.  Using  a  knife 
has  meant  sawing  away  at  the  ear 
and  seeing  the  juicy  grains  fly  in 
every  direction.  Here  is  the  thing 
that  puts  the  joy  back  in  life  and 
does  the  work  neatly  and  quickly, 
it  has  a  pair  of  resilient  cutters  which 
cut  in  a  circular  manner  and  are 
controlled  by  spring  looped  handles. 
The  cutter  also  is  a  scraper.  There 


are  no  parts  to  come  loose,  for  the 
device  is  made  of  steel  and  all  in  one 
piece. 

Lgg  Turning  Device 

p* VERY  so  often  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  hatching  chickens  in  an 
incubator  must  turn  the  eggs  over 
so  that  the  heat  will  be  proportion- 
ately distributed.  To  do  so  by  hand 
is  a  slow  process  and  involves  quite 
a  great  deal  of  shaking  up  the  eggs 
which  is  not  good.  Now  along  comes 
a  Minnesota  man  and  hooks  up  some 
cog  wheels,  a  chain  and  a  couple  of 
rollers  to  his  incubator,  and  within  a 
few  seconds  you  can  roll  over  all 
the  eggs  in  the  incubator  instead  of 


doing  it  one  at  a  time.  Take  one 
look  at  the  accompanying  drawing 
and  you  will  see  at  a  glance  just  how 
the  thing  works. 
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PART  II 

gUPPER  was  set  on  the  table,  and 
every  geezer  was  a-settin'  in 
when  Kitty  comes  in.  You  should  'a' 
seen  the  scramble  to  get  on  their 
feet,  and  no  great  wonder,  either. 
There  was  that  blamed  Kitty  lookin' 
cuter  than  you'd  think.  To  be  sure 
she  was  some  fat,  but  a  woman  looks 
mighty  different,  more  especially 
when  the  woman's  got  curly  hair  and 
cute  blue  eyes  that's  kinda  6assy. 
And  that's  what  Kitty's  were — not 
bold,  but  blamed  sassy,  and  her  whole 
outfit  was  so  rolypoly  and  cunnin' 
you  wouldn't  believe. 

Fall?  My  Gawd— yes!  They  fell 
like  flies  hangin'  round  a  molasses 
plate  with  poison  in  it.  There  was  a 
lot  of  complainin'  and  apologies  when 
the  cook  brought  in  the  grub,  and 
they  all  turned  to  the  sign  on  the 
wall  that  called  for  a  cook,  which 
was  a  face  smile  of  the  one  nailed  on 
the  tree  at  the  forks. 

They  was  all  talkin'  vociferous 
about  bein'  starved  with  the  chink 
which  was  a-masqueradin'  as  a  cook, 
and  Kitty  said  she  had  read  the 
sign  callin'  for  help  up  at  the  cross- 
roads, and  she  laughed  cute,  and  said 
she  thought  as  how  it  was  plumb 
funny,  and  Shad  had  to  tell  Kitty 
that  he  was  the  smarty  what  wrote 
it. 

Then  the  cook  brought  in  the  cof- 
fee, and  it  was  so  rank  that  the 
bunch  forgot  themselves  for  a  minit 
— and  they  all  felt  sore  and  humili- 
ated to  think  that  Kitty  had  to  eat 
and  drink  such  stuff.  They  each  and 
every  one  fell  upon  him,  and  when 
they  let  him  go  he  was  a-carryin'  a 
sample  of  all  the  kinds  of  devilish 
dishes  he  had  made  up  and  called 
grub,  on  every  part  of  his  head  and 
body.  The  cook  was  madder  than 
he  ever  was  before,  when  they  made 
him  eat  his  own  cookin'  and  swore 
he'd  get  even  with  the  bunch  if  it 
took  a  leg.  I  was  glad  it  happened, 
for  Fatty  and  me  needed  an  extry 
hand  to  help  in  puttin'  the  outfit  in 
the  discard. 

They  was  all  talkin'  after  the  cook 
was  chased  out,  and  Kitty  jumps  up 
all  of  a  sudden  and  claps  her  fat 
hands  together,  and  lookin'  round  at 
the  bunch  as  sympathizin'  as  any- 
thing, ses: 

"What's  the  matter  with  me  a- 
getting  supper  and  cookin'  till  you 
can  get  somebody?  The  cook  can 
do  everything  just  the  same,  only  the 
real  cookin'  and  I'll  do  that.   May  I?" 

The  whoops  that  was  the  answer 
you  could  a  heard  a  mile.  So  Kitty 
started  right  in  to  get  a  meal,  and 
every  one  of  them  gazaboes  was 
hangin'  around  a-wantin'  to  help — 
but  she  made  'em  clean  up  the  mess 
in  the  grubroom,  and  then  fired  the 
whole  bunch  till  supper  was  ready, 
leavin'  only  cooky  to  help. 

When  the  bunch  got  up  from  that 
meal  that  Kitty  had  cooked,  every 
man  was  hog-tied  as  to  his  feelin' 
for  Kitty.  Havin'  a  woman  around 
made  things  seem  homelike,  and  as 
for  me,  knowin'  the  whole  game  as 
I  did,  I  had  to  go  outside  the  bunk- 
house  and  kick  myself  out  of  my 
feelin's — I  was  that  daffy. 

All  next  day  every  feller  hung 
round,  and  couldn't  seem  to  ketch  on 
to  business  nohow.  Shad,  the  fore- 
man, got  real  put  out  when  he  wanted 
to  send  Red  to  Bar  X  ranch,  and 
after  a-lookin'  for  him  everywheres, 
rounded  him  up  a-standin'  before 
Kitty  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  a- 
twirlin'  it  round  and  round,  and  al- 
most a-drulin'  when  he  was  a-lookin' 
at  her. 

An'  when  it  come  evenin',  the  whole 
bunch  was  that  close  on  time  when 
grub  was  ready  that  Shad  was  some 
sarcastic  and  was  castin'  remarks  to 
the  bunch  about  sneakin'  away  early 
so's  they  could  curl  their  pritty  hair 
and  put  on  their  fixin's.  And  the  out- 


fit just  set  and  looked  foolisher  than 
any  girl  you  ever  see,  and  took  it  all 
real  ladylike. 

After  supper  doin's  was  over,  and 
nothin'  stirrin'  in  the  way  of  chores, 
we  was  all  layin'  round  or  settin' 
near  the  door  waitin'  for  a  chance  to 
ketch  a  sight  of  Kitty. 

Sure  enough,  after  a  while  the 
door  opened,  and  Kitty  was  a-stand- 
in' real  cute  in  the  doorway.  After 
talkin'  for  a  spell  she  goes  back  in, 
and  sets  down  in  a  rockin'  chair 
right  across  the  room  from  the  door, 
and  leaves  the  door  wide  open. 

Say — mebbe  you  don't  think  she 
made  a  hit  at  this  new  appearance, 
as  the  play  folks  say.  She  had  put 
on  another  rig,  all  told,  and  believe 
me  it  sure  was  a  winner.  Whatever 
it  was  I  ain't  no  ladies'  man  to  be 
tellin' — but  they  was  pritty  blue 
flowers — big  nice  bunches,  scattered 
all  over  it  and  they  was  just  the  color 
of  Kitty's  eyes.  And  the  whole 
bunch  gave  one  groan  when  they  saw 
her,  for  every  feller  was  a-wishln' 
she  belonged  to  him  and  a-thinkin' 
how  happy  he'd  be  if  she  did. 

Well,  she  set  a-tantalizin'  'em  till 
at  last  Shad,  thinkin'  that  he  was 
the  smart  Elec  of  the  outfit,  and  had 
a  hunch  that  none  of  the  rest  had 
sense  to  think  out,  starts  to  the  door 
to  have  a  confidin'  talk  with  Kitty. 
That  didn't  hitch  none  with  our 
plans,  and  to  start  things  off  ac- 
cordin'  to  Hoyle,  Kitty  calls  to  me 
casual,  and  I  breaks  my  neck  a- 
hustliu'  to  answer  her  prompt. 

So  I  gets  in  before  Shaddy  can, 
and  he  can't  keep  me  out,  'cause  she 
called  me  herself,  and  he  goes  back 
and  sets  down  again  madder  than  a 
wet  hen.  When  I  gets  inside  the 
room  where  she  was  a-settin',  Kitty 
tells  me  to  shut  the  door,  and  then 
we  was  ready  for  the  show  to  begin. 

I  goes  back  into  the  cookroom  and 
talks  to  the  cook,  who  is  washin'  up 
the  dishes,  and  tells  him  what  I 
wants  him  to  do — but  not  a  word 
about  Kitty  not  bein'  Kitty — only  for 
him  to  do  just  what  he's  told,  if  ho 
wants  to  get  even  with  the  bunch, 
which  makes  him  feel  some  happy. 
Then  I  hide  away  where  any  one 
comin'  in  can't  see  me,  and  Kitty 
goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it  again. 
Then  she  sets  down  like  a  nice  fat 
spider  a-coaxin'  of  the  flies  to  please 
come  into  her  net — which  they  sure 
do. 

Shad  didn't  give  no  feller  a  chance 
to  get  ahead  of  him  again,  he  was 
just  that  fierce,  and  slammed  the 
door  shut  hisself.  After  a  few  min- 
utes the  boys  was  lookin'  for  Shad 
to  come  out  again,  but  Kitty  just 
opens  the  door  casual  and  sets  there 
nothin'  unusual.  Then  the  bunchy 
was  dead  sure  that  Shaddy  had  got 
his  from  Kitty,  and  bein'  ashamed  to 
show  his  face  before  the  bunch  had 
gone  outdoors  thru  the  cook-house 
door. 

Kitty  sets  and  rocks  and  rocks, 
and  each  one  of  the  bunch  goes  a- 
sidlin'  in  after  pullin'  at  his  collar 
as  if  it  was  a-chokin'  him,  and  a- 
slickin'  down  his  back  hair,  and  each 
time  Kitty  come  to  the  door  and 
baited  the  rest  of  the  bunch  till  there 
wa'nt  no  one  left  to  tantalize.  Then 
the  door  was  shut  for  keeps  and 
there  was  doin's  a-plenty  for  a  few 
minits,  you  can  take  it  from  me,  and 
I  was  sure  there. 

When  Kitty  called  to  me  and 
headed  off  the  foreman,  and  I  hid  a- 
waitin'  for  Shad  to  come  in,  was  the 
time  the  trap  was  ready  and  waitin' 
to  be  sprung  on  the  first  sucker  that 
showed  his  face — and  it  was  Mr. 
Smarty  sure  enough  that  took  the 
first  fall. 

When  Shad  slammed  the  door  shut, 
he  come  a-stormin'  over  to  Kitty, 
and  you'd  'a'  thought  he  was  a-goin' 
to  eat  her  in  one  endurin'  mouthful. 
He  was  sure  in  some  earnest  and 
Kitty  jumps  up  from  her  rockin' 
chair  and  backs  away  toward  the 
cookroom  door. 

That  didn't  faze  Shad,  none,  who 
was  persistent,  and  he  puts  his  arm 


around  Kitty,  a-huggin'  her  and  a- 
talkin'  baby  talk  to  her  till  I  was  fit 
to  bust.  And  when  he  asks  her  to 
marry  him,  and  Kitty,  shy  but  willin', 
says  "yes"  low  and  softlike  he  takes 
his  big  nugget  ring  off  his  finger  and 
puts  it  on  Kitty's  fat  one,  and  kisses 
her  and  says  now  they's  engaged; 
and  then  not  bein'  satisfied  he  takes 
his  new  blue  handkerchief  offen  his 
neck  and  ties  it  around  Kitty's — and 
just  then  she  puts  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  I  and  the  cook  hog  tie 
and  gag  him  so's  he  can't  wiggle. 
Then  we  clean  his  pockets  of  coin, 
which  yesterday  bein'  payday  it 
meant  something. 

Kitty  was  the  only  one  in  on  the 
deal  that  he  saw,  for  we  had  it  fixed 
so's  she  would  back  him  up  to  the 
other  door,  and  holdln'  him  tight, 
with  her  arms  around  him,  we  could 
finish  him  by  carryin'  him  thru  the 
door  into  the  cookroom.  But  it 
certain  was  no  cinch  to  keep  him 
from  bellerin'  the  news  to  the  bunch, 
more  especial  when  he  felt  his  guns 
peeled  offen  him. 

Believe  me  he  did  squirm  and  try 
to  get  the  gag  loose,  but  we  soon 
got  him  laid  away  out  of  sight  with 
a  rag  wound  around  his  head  to 
keep  him  from  seein'  as  he  lay  on 
the  floor,  a-waitin'  company  which 
come  right  soon,  now  that  the  pro- 
cession had  6tarted.  Every  feller 
was  fixed  up  the  same  way,  we 
playin'  no  favorites,  and  when  the 
last  one  of  'em  was  a-layin'  on  the 
floor  of  the  cookroom,  you  couldn't 
walk  only  by  steppin'  over  'em,  they 
lay  so  close  and  plenty. 

Kitty  hides  the  money  where  she 
can  guard  it  good  and  safe,  and  after 
I  makes  a  couple  of  trips  to  the 
bunk-house  carryin'  stuff  to  decorate 
with,  Kitty  trusses  me  up  like  the 
rest,  after  I  had  sent  the  cook  away 
to  look  after  the  horses.  Then  she 
sneaks  out  carryin'  the  balance  of 
the  guns  and  truck  which  the  bunch 
had  persisted  on  showerin'  on  her, 
beggin'  her  to  please  take  it  offen  'em. 

About  an  hour  later  the  cook,  act- 
in'  accordin'  to  instructions,  comes  a- 
singin'  around  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  openin'  the  back  door,  falls  flat 
as  he  stumbles  over  the  fellers  that's 
layin'  nearest. 

Fatty  an'  the  cook  said  it  was  only 
an  hour,  but  it  seemed  like  a  week 
before  we  was  all  loose,  and  then 
there  was  some  doin's.  Cooky  untied 
me  first,  and  after  rubbin'  my  wrists 
till  they  got  to  actin'  natural,  we 
soon  freed  the  bunch*. 

They  was  just  naturally  done  up 
and  acted  as  if  they  hadn't  come  to, 
but  when  they  did  and  got  the  use 
of  their  faculties,  there  was  some 
talkin'.  I  told  'em  they'd  set  the 
buildin'  afire  if  they  didn't  stop  usin' 
langwidge,  but  that  only  made  'em 
madder,  and  they  started  out  to  find 
the  gang  that  had  held  'em  up.  But 
when  they  stood  outside  and  saw 
how  every  duffer  among  them  had 
been  skinned  to  the  limit,  they 
roared  and  hollered  and  whooped. 

Every  man  reached  for  his  gun  in 
a  natural  kinda  way  to  give  vent  to 
his  smotherin'  feelin's,  and  the  feel 
of  the  empty  leather  brought  him 
back  to  the  place  where  he  started 
from,  and  that  was  some  ugly.  They 
was  sure  ready  for  any  devilish 
thing  that  came  into  their  heads, 
and  I  was  a-feelin'  some  onsettled 
in  my  mind  as  to  what  doin's  was  to 
be  Fatty's  share.  Then  one  or  two 
started  to  the  corral  to  see  if  they 
had  taken  the  horses,  and  come  run- 
nin'  back  thankin'  Gawd  they  was 
left,  anyway. 

Then  they  all  started  for  the  bunk- 
house — Shad  bein'  the  first  to  go  in. 
Red  was  close  behind  him,  and 
struck  a  match  as  soon's  he  stepped 
in  the  door,  and  the  big  tin  lamps  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  was  soon  go- 
in'  good  and  light.  Say,  believe  me, 
I  wouldn't  have  missed  the  next  min- 
it or  two  for  the  whole  ranch.  As 
the  big  blaze  made  the  bunkroom 
as  light  as  day,  every  feller  turned 
a  fool  look  to  some  other  feller,  and 


then  back  to  the  picture  that  first 
paralyzed  'em. 

There  on  Fatty's  bunk  was  a-layin' 
Kitty  sound  asleep,  one  hand  a-rest- 
in'  cute  and  cozy  under  her  fat 
cheek,  while  the  blue  eyes  was  shut 
that  sweet  apd  innocent,  it  struck 
every  man  just  like  that. 

Then  with  a  wild  yell  they  set  up 
a  call  to  Kitty  to  give  up  their  money 
and  guns.  As  they  said  that  about 
shootin'  irons,  one  of  the  bunch 
pointed  to  the  rope  a-stretchin' 
across  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
turnin'  to  look,  the  bunch  shut  up 
quick  and  sure.  Hangin'  side  by 
each  was  the  guns  of  the  whole  out- 
fit, with  bright  neck-handkerchiefs  a- 
scattered  promiscuous-like  thru 
them,  makin'  a  showin'  that  was  like 
the  Fourth  of  July  at  Lone  Dog. 
Every  color  was  there,  and  not  a  man 
but  what  had  give  his  up,  a-urgin' 
and  a-coaxin'  Kitty  to  take  it. 

Kitty  never  let  on  that  they  was 
disturbin'  her  a-tall,  and  just  slept 
away  peaceful  as  a  little  baby.  All 
in  a  holy  second  she  sets  up  in  the 
bunk,  and  turns  and  looks  at  'em 
as  they  stood  lookin'  like  a  bunch 
of  sheared  sheep  and  just  about  as 
frisky,  and  then  she  begins  laffin' 
and  rolls  out  of  bed,  a-takin'  off  that 
pritty  flowered  dress  and  a-talkin' 
in  langwidge  plumb  shockin'. 

Not  a  word  come  from  the  bunch 
which  stood  a-starin'  as  if  their  eyes 
would  bust  out  of  their  faces,  but 
when  the  gorgeous  waist  was  pulled 
off  and  just  plain  shirt  sleeves 
showed  under  it,  and  Fatty  pushed 
back  his  pritty  curls  and  showed  the 
same  fat  face  they  was  sure  some 
acquainted  with,  the  whoops  them 
fellers  let  out  as  they  swarmed  on 
Fatty  was  a  sin. 

But  Fatty  just  kept  a-castin'  off 
duds  that  was  Kitty's  till  he  reached 
for  his  old  pants  he'd  wore  before 
he'd  sorta  been  born  again  as  Kitty, 
and  set  on  the  side  of  the  bunk  and 
talked.  And  such  talk  as  he  give 
'em — baby  talk,  and  cooin',  and  soft, 
and  all  kinds,  till  the  bunch  held  up 
their  hands  and  told  him  it  was 
quits  for  them.  But  for  Fatty  it  was 
nary  quits  then  or  any  time  after- 
wards. He  had  'em  on  the  run,  and 
he  sure  did  put  'em  thru  their  paces 
for  fair. 

Then,  when  they  all  owned  up  they 
was  whipped  to  a  frazzle,  they  came 
round  beggin'  for  their  money,  and 
for  all  the  answer  he  made  'em  he 
th  rowed  'em  the  bustle  that  had 
helped  make  Kitty.  Shad  caught  it 
on  the  fly,  as  it  sailed  thru  the  room. 
As  he  turned  it  inside  out  all  the 
money  fell  out. 

When  Fatty  was  settin'  at  the 
table  a-eatin'  his  supper  he  takes 
out  Shad's  big  nugget  ring  and  puts 
it  on  his  fat  finger  and  raises  his 
saucer  to  drink,  twiddlin'  his  little 
finger  in  as  sassy  a  style  as  any  of 
the  four  hundred  could.  Shad  had 
to  plumb  pry  the  ring  loose  from 
Fatty,  and  you  never  could  ketch 
Shad  a-showin'  off  with  it  after  that. 
He  was  cured,  and  he  stayed  cured 
for  keeps. 

If  the  bunch  ever  tried  to  put 
something  over  on  Fatty,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  puil  his  mustaches  and 
twiddle  his  little  finger  and  talk 
some  goo-goo  words  and  baby  cooin', 
and  the  bunch  would  plumb  lay 
down.   They  was  bridle  broke. 


The  Forty-four  Room  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  where  the  Ulster  Con- 
ference met,  was  so  named  after 
the  visit  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  in 
1844,  as  it  was  then  specially  dec- 
orated, and  furnished  for  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  situated  in  the  lower  cor- 
ridor, and  has  a  fine  outlook  to  the 
terrace  and  grounds.  It  is  one  of  a 
suite  of  rooms  never  used  but  for 
the  accommodation  of  visiting  roy- 
alty, and  was  last  occupied  by  the 
German  Emperor  and  Empress  when 
they  were  in  London  for  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  monument  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 
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Safety  in  Spraying 
FRUIT  is  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  food  plans  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  housewives  of  the 
country  prepared  to  do  more  can- 
ning than  ever  before,  care  of  the 
fruit  crop  in  order  to  produce  and 
preserve  as  great  a  crop  as  possible 
has  developed  into  a  duty  of  no  small 
size.  Protecting  the  crop  from  the 
ravages  of  insects  and  disease  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  part. 

The  commercial  grower  knows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  fruit  or 
truck  without  spraying.  But  there 
are  some  who  have  a  home  orchard 
and  a  larger  home  garden  than  ever 
before,  and  who  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  control  insects  and  diseases. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  spray- 
ing will,  therefore,  be  given  briefly 
to  meet  the  demand  and  to  give  the 
small  growers  the  information  on 
some  of  the  most  common  diseases 
and  insects — which  solutions  to  use 
and  when  to  apply  the  spray  solu- 
tions. Complaints  sometimes  come 
in  that  certain  solutions  were  used 
and  no  results  were  obtained,  but 
on  further  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  sprayer  was  either 
no  good  or  the  solution  was  not  ap- 
plied properly  or  at  the  right  time. 

How  to  use  a  sprayer  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  and  plants  will 
depend  a  great  deal  on  the  kind  of 
equipment  and  the  skill  of  the  user. 
But  the  following  five  points  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  spraying: 

1.  Know  what  is  being  sprayed  for 
— that  is,  the  disease  and  insect  you 
wish  to  control. 

2.  Select  the  most  effective  spray 
compound. 

3.  Spray  at  the  right  time. 

4.  Spray  thoroly,  but  be  careful 
not  to  overdo  the  spraying. 

5.  Use  a  good  spraying  outfit, 
properly  equipped.  See  that  the  noz- 
zle gives  the  right  kind  of  a  mist,  or 
fog,  which  will  cover  every  part  of 
the  plant  but  will  not  drench  the  fo- 
liage. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  spraying  is  a  preventive 
and  not  a  cure.  After  the  diseases 
and  Insects  have  done  too  much  dam- 
age the  loss  is  never  reparable.  So 
the  best  way  ib  to  protect  the  plants 
In  advance  by  following  a  definite 
system  of  spraying. 

When  spraying  for  such  diseases  as 
bitter  rot  black  rot,  brown  rot,  po- 
tato blight,  mildew,  it  should  be 
known  that  the  spray  solution  must 
be  applied  on  healthy  plants  long  be- 
fore the  season  conditions  become 
favorable  for  the  disease  to  appear. 
This  will  require  the  plants  to  be 
sprayed  systematically  from  early  in 
the  spring  till  about  the  time  the 
crop  matures,  at  Intervals  from  ten 
days  to  four  weeks  apart,  depending 
on  the  kind  of  crops  sprayed.  If  the 
plants  have  not  been  sprayed  before 
the  disease  appears  there  is  no  use 
to  spray  to  cure  the  disease.  Spray- 
ing must  be  done  while  plants  are 
healthy,  and  this  healthfulness  of  the 
plants  will  be  protected  by  spraying 
properly. 

Picking  Small  Fmlt 
gMALL  fruits  will  be  an  important 
factor  In  the  food  conservation 
campaign  this  year. 

Strawberries  should  be  carefully 
handled  to  avoid  bruising.  The  stage 
of  maturity  for  picking  depends  upon 
the  distance  they  are  to  be  shipped. 
When  grown  for  a  local  market  ber- 
ries should  be  thoroly  ripe  and  not 
soft  wh'-n  picked.  If  grown  for  a 
distant  market  they  must  be  picked 
.  before  th'-y  are  entirely  ripe,  but 
z  shoulf]  be  fully  grown  and  three- 
fourths  ripe.  If  picked  before  they 
are  colored  the  berries  will  shrink 
and  wither,  making  them  unfit  for 
sale. 

L     This  fruit  should  be  picked  with 
from  or. '-fourth  to  one-half  Inches  of 
'  stem  attached.    When  slipped  from 


the  stem  their  appearance  is  spoiled 
and  their  shipping  and  keeping  quali- 
ties are  injured. 

Grade  the  berries  and  have  them 
uniform.  Different  varieties  packed 
together  in  the  same  box  will  lessen 
the  attractiveness.  Berries  of  light 
red  color,  which  look  well  by  them- 
selves, will  show  up  poorly  beside 
darker  ones.  Medium  and  small  ber- 
ries which  could  command  a  fair 
price  will,  if  packed  with  larger  fruit, 
,look  inferior  and  spoil  the  sale  of 
both.  Grading  may  be  done  in  a 
rough  way  by  the  pickers  as  they 
pick. 

The  top  layer  of  the  box  should  be 
arranged  attractively.  If  the  berries 
are  round  in  form  they  should  be 
placed  stems  down.  If  they  are  long 
they  appear  much  better  when  laid 
on  their  sides,  glossy  side  up.  Small 
berries  attract  attention  best  when 
the  top  ones  are  placed  in  rows  stems 
down. 

Do  not  press  the  berries  when 
packing.  Lay  them  in  place  with 
care  to  avoid  bruising  them.  Fill 
the  boxes  full — in  fact,  round  them 
up.  They  will  keep  tight  and  ride 
better  this  way. 

Portable  Stepladder 

JX  SPRAYING  trees,  picking  fruit 
and  in  pruning  the  orchard  it  is 
often  a  great  advantage  to  have  some 
sort  of  portable  ladder.  Here  is  the 
plan  of  one  declared  to  be  very  satis- 
factory: 

It  works  on  the  principle  of  a  step- 
ladder  that  will  always  "stay  set," 
and  which  may  be  taken  from  tree 


to  tree  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
labor.  The  illustration  explains  the 
construction  of  the  ladder  fully. 
Any  one  using  a  barrel  pump  sprayer 
without  a  tower  attachment  will  find 
it  particularly  valuable.  It  will 
enable  him  to  throw  the  spray  upon 
the  topmost  branches. 

Clean  Fruit  Pays 

HEAVY  yield  of  fruit  is  expected 
in  most  orchards  this  season.  It 
is  the  "on  year." 

Past  experience  shows,  according 
to  one  of  the  leading  authorities, 
that  in  seasons  of  heavy  production 
profitable  returns  are  particularly 
dependent  upon  having  clean  fruit. 

To  have  pest-free  fruits  this  year 
the  following  program  for  summer 
spraying  is  advisable: 

1 —  For  scab  and  chewing  Insects: 
Use  bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50,  and  ar- 
senate of  lead,  1  or  1^4  to  50,  or  lime 
sulphur,  1  to  40,  and  powdered  ar- 
senate of  lead,  1  or  1%  to  50,  when 
the  flower  buds  first  separate  In  the 
clusters. 

2 —  For  codling  moth,  scab  and 
chewing  insects:  Use  one  of  the 
above  sprays  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
fall,  and  before  the  calyx  cups  close. 
Use  a  driving  spray.  Lime  sulphur 
is  generally  more  satisfactory  for 
this  spray,  as  bordeaux  applied  at 
this  time  is  likely  to  cause  serious 
russeting  of  the  fruit. 

3 —  For  scab  and  chewing  insects: 
Ten  days  to  two  weeks  after  2'.  Same 
material.  Lime  sulphur  gives  more 
satisfactory  results,  as  bordeaux  may 
cause  russeting  at  this  time  also. 

4 —  For  second  brood  of  codling 
moth,  scab  and  other  fungus  troubles: 
Use  bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead 
or  lime  sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead 
as  above.  Apply  when  the  moths  lay 
their  eggs,  usually  July  25  to  Au- 
gust 1.  In  very  warm  weather  lime 
sulphur  may  burn  the  fruit. 


Thinning  Young  Fruit 
^MONG  the  many  factors  upon 
whicn  the  production  of  fancy 
fruit  is  dependent,  there  is  none 
which  contributes  more  to  bringing 
out  the  excellent  qualities  of  fruit  or 
to  giving  it  good  size  and  handsome 
appearance  than  thinning  the  young 
fruit.  Where  the  trees  are  heavily 
loaded,  careful  thinning  is  one  of  the 
most  important  practices  to  accom- 
plish this  end.'  Thinning  affects  both 
the  fruit  crop  and  the  trees  them- 
selves. 

Experience  has  shown  that  thin- 
ning causes  the  fruit  to  have  good 
size,  high  color,  and  to  be  uniform  in 
both  size  and  color.  A  lack  of  uni- 
formity complicates  grading  and 
packing  operations.  If  by  thinning, 
fruit  can  be  made  to  average  well  in 
size,  a  considerable  saving  is  made  in 
the  cost  of  grading,  and  the  amount 
of  culls  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Thinning  influences  the  trees  by 
allowing  them  to  make  proper 
growth,  by  preventing  breakage  of 
limbs,  and  by  tending  to  induce  uni- 
form annual  crops.  It  should  be 
done  immediately  after  what  is 
known  as  the  "June  drop,"  which  oc- 
curs generally  in  May. 

The  correct  distance  to  thin  is  gov- 
erned chiefly  by  the  number  of  fruits, 
the  variety,  the  age  of  the  tree,  the 
vigor  of  the  tree,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  amount  of  moisture 
available.  Thinning  is  more  valu- 
able during  years  of  normal  or  heavy 
crops  than  when  the  crop  is  small. 
The  proper  distance  to  thin  requires 
more  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  or- 
chardist  than  almost  any  other  or- 
chard operation.  On  the  average,  a 
minimum  distance  of  from  five  to 
seven  inches  is  recommended  for  ap- 
ples. The  more  fertile  the  soil,  the 
more  moisture  available,  and  the 
more  vigorous  the  tree,  the  less  the 
amount  of  thinning  to  be  done.  Be- 
gin by  removing  all  defective  fruits, 
such  as  wormy  or  diseased  ones, 
those  that  are  undersized  and  those 
that  show  limb  bruises.  Then  the  re- 
maining fruits  are  thinned  to  the  de- 
sired distance. 

Some  varieties  of  apples  are  easily 
thinned  by  hand,  while  others  with 
short  stems  and  short  fruit  spurs  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  pair  of  thinning 
shears.  In  any  case,  care  should  be 
used  not  to  break  or  injure  the  fruit 
spurs.  As  a  rule,  not  more  than  one 
apple  should  be  left  to  a  single  fruit 
spur. 

Under  normal  conditions  peaches 
should  be  thinned  to  a  minimum  dis- 
tance of  from  four  to  six  inches. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  health 
and  longevity  of  the  tree,  six  inches 
as  a  minimum  distance  will  be  found 
to  give  the  best  results. 

The  cost  of  thinning  is  one  of  the 
main  factors  against  it,  but  when  the 
advantages  of  the  operation  are  con- 
sidered, the  cost  becomes  of  small 
importance. 

Cut  the  Spraying  Cost 
DUYING  in  quantities  and  the  use 
of  substitutes  offer  ways  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  spraying  materials, 
which  has  increased  markedly  since 
last  year. 

An  important  saving  usually  can 
be  effected  in  the  consolidation  of 
orders  for  insecticides  from  a  neigh- 
borhood or  their  purchase  thru  fruit 
growers'  associations  or  other  co- 
operative buying  organizations. 

The  Importance  of  this  saving  is 
realized  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  difference  in  cost  of  certain  in- 
secticides, as  arsenate  of  lead,  in 
small  packages  at  retail  stores  over 
the  cost  in  larger  quantities  from 
manufacturers  or  Jobbers  often  is 
100  per  cent. 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
—this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  material*  it 
advancing   like   the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

AVhy  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit- 
ed number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

669  Umon  Buildmu.  ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
669  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

669  Indiana  Biding  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  ExcK.  Bid*..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


PILLING"* 
PON^ 
TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed  and 
bring  twice  the  price  per  pound. 
Capons  bring     .Complete  set  of  reliable,  ^rao- 


30c  per  Ib. 


tical,    easy-to-use  Capon  Tools 
—full,   illustrated  instructions 
Kooctera  15c    included.    Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

G.  P    PILLING  &  SON  CO.,  Phi  la..  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capoa  Book 


^Why  Pay  $2.50?  

When  we  give  you  guaranteed  Colonial 
Quality  Paint  for  $1.35  gallon? 

Colonial  Warehouse  and  Barn  Paint 
85c  gallon. 

Write  for  color  card  today,  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad. 

COLONIAL  LEAD  WORKS. 
^  5305-07  Woodland  Cleveland.  Ohio j 


"President  Wilson's  War  Message" 

Reproduced  on  heavy  India  tint  paper  Hx22J^  from 
clear-cut  type,  suitable  for  framing  and  preserving  for 
the  years  to  come.  President  Wilson's  Message  to 
Congress  (.'ailing  for  war  with  Germany  is  tbe  most 
important  document  ever  presented  by  an  American 
President;  takes  rank  in  our  history  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Send  r,wenty-6ve  cents  (25)  and 
this  mom  on  to  us  document  will  be  mailed  to  yon  post- 
paid, ready  for  framing.  J.  A.  Crouse.  Distributor, 
205  Munsey  Building.         -        Washington,  D.  C. 


Inventions  Wanted ! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
for  patents.  List  of  Inventions  actually 
requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent"  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  sellmg  patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandleo  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 
Est.  21  Yean     954  F  St ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Many  persons  eat  too  much,  say 
the  diet  specialists — here's  a  way  to 
conserve  our  food  supply  and  health 
at  the  same  time — stuffing  oneself  at 
table  should  be  a  dying  tradition. 


PATENTS 


— WATSON  E.  COIEMAS. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free 
Highest  references.     Best  results 


BOYS! 


MAKE  MONEY  EVERY 

U/CCIf  selling  our  papers, 
VY  El E  ft     The  Saturday 

Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  The  Farming  Business 
and  Uncle  Sam,  and  Lone  Scout.  No  experience 
recessary.  You  can't  lose.  No  money  In  ad- 
vance. We  show  you  Just  how  to  build  up  a 
route  of  steady  customers  that  means  steady 
profits  every  week,  and  just  what  to  do. 

START  TODAY 

Send  us  a  postcard  and  say,  "I  will  sell  your 
papers.  Send  me  as  many  as  you  think  I  can 
sell." 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  Dept.  10, 
500-514  North  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


GET  5,000  MILES  MORE 


service  by  "half  sollng"  them  with1 
Steel  Studded  Treads  the  same  as  Eu- 
ropean Motorists  have  been  doing  for  ' 
over  3  years.  30,000  American  Motorists  " 
have  done  this  In  the  last  8  months  and  are1 
saving  $50.00to$200  a  year  In  tire  expense. 

5,000  Miles  Without  Puncture  s'gn'd 

fuarantce  you  get  with  every  Durable  Steel 
tudded  Tread. 
iii    r»_ i-  -„  c„„without  a  cent  deposit,  pre 
kWe  Deliver  rreepay  the  express  and  allow 
you  to  be  the  judge 

I  n:«-«.i«4  offered  to  motorists 
Special  DlSCOIint  in  new  territory  on 
first  shipment  direct  from  the  factory. 
Stop  throwing  away  your  worn  tires- 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  details- 
he  sura  and  put  in  your  tire  sizes. 


«fi 

■i  WhTibb  mail  this  coupon  mm  mm  m  mm 

m        The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co.  ■ 

1 872 Tread  Bide. .  Denver,  Colo.  0.72  Transportation  Bid*. ,  I 
Chicago.  111.   720-728  Woolworth  Bids..  Now  York  Cltr.  ■ 

■ Without  obligation  send  me  free  catalog,  copy  of  I 
guarantee,  sample  and  booklet  "10,000  Mi  lea  on  One  *■ 

 I 

 .  n 


I Set  of  Tires. 
Name 


I 


Address. 


My  Tire  Sizes  are. 


Delivered  yo°u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  atylee,  colore 

and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
"RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in 
full  color  in  the  big  Dew  Free  Cata- 
log. We  pay  all  the  freight  charge! 
from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  m 

'  bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 
in  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  grtat 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 
Direct-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 
TIDCC  LAMPS.  HORNS,  pedals, 
I  ■■■■>*>  gjngle  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.  No  one  else  can 
offer  such  values  and  such  terms/ 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 
for  the  big  new  Catalog.    It'e  frae. 
~  C  A  fi  CYCLE  COMPANY 
CJ4U  Dept.  P-185,  Chicago 


ntdtr 
Agent  I 

Wanted 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.r 

elk  af*4  a*%  Buya  the  New  Butter*  I 
V"IlJ  lly  Jr.  No.2.  Light  running. 
U  #         easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
mm  %0  roing.  durable.  Guaranteed 

.a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

{>er  hoar.  Made  also  In  fira  ^ 
arger  sizes  op  toNo.Sahown  here. 

30  Days' Free  Trial  ^"l^Slt 

Postal  briofcTs  Free  cat- 


it  naves  in  cream. 

alps,  folder  and  **direct-from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  money. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  "a 

9306  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICACO 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 


We  have  several  counties  open 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin  for  local  represen- 
tation to  the  trade  on  our  full 
line  of  Oils  and  Greases.  Ex- 
clusive or  as  side  line.  Ad- 
dress Frazer  Lubricator  Company, 
3921  Normal  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Kill  All  Flies!  TH^siApsR!AD 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kill* 
ail  flies.   Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts  all  season.  Made 
of  metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over:  will  not  eoif  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed  ef- 
fective.  Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealers*  or  6  seat 
by  express,  prepaid,  $1.00. 
HAROLD  SOMERS.  160  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


$M  RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  5? 

1*rV^*A  Flemish  Giant R  nnrl  Npw  ZpdIbaHii     Profit*. \nrcra 


Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealaods.  Profits  larva. 
We  supply  stock  and  pay  $3.00  each.  AlsoCaviee, 
Squab  Breeders  and  fur  bearing  animals.  lustra- 
tion book  and  contract  for  dime.  None  free. 
Outdoor  EnterpruoCo.,  81  Main  St.,  Holme*  Park,  Ho. 


BOYS! 


VALUABLE 
PREMIUMS 

FREE 


We  give  Ouns,  Watches,  Cameras,  Plash- 
lights,  Tool  Chests  and  many  other  valuable 
premiums  to  our  boys  for  selling  our  papers. 
The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger,  Farming 
Business  and  Uncle  Sam  and  Lone  Scout. 

ALSO  CASH  PROFITS 

on  every  paper  you  sell.  No  experience  nec- 
essary. We  show  you  where  to  get  customers 
and  Just  what  to  do  to  build  up  a  steady  route 
of  customers  that  means  steady  profits  each 
week.  Send  us  a  postal  today.  Write  on  It, 
"I  will  sell  your  papers.  Send  me  as  many 
as  you  think  I  can  sell,"  and  send  it  to  ui 
and  we  will  start  you. 

W.  I).   BOYCE  COMPANY,  Dept.  11, 
600  North  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


PUTTING  AWAY  THE  PERISHABLES 

Two  Methods  That  May  Be  Used  Instead  of  Canning 


y^ITII  cans,  jars  and  other  contain- 
ers short,  drying  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  when  canning  is  impossi- 
ble is  being  urged  this  year  as  part 
of  the  campaign  to  save  as  much 
food  as  possible.  Drying  was  a  well- 
recognized  and  successful  way  of 
preserving  certain  foods  before  can- 
ning came  into  general  use,  and  mod- 
ern methods  make  it  even  more  prac- 
ticable now. 

Three  methods  of  drying  have  been 
found  to  give  satisfactory  results. 
These  are  sun  drying,  drying  by  ar- 
tificial heat,  and  drying  with  air 
blasts,  as  before  an  electric  fan. 
Trays  for  drying  by  any  one  of  these 
methods,  as  well  as  tray  frames  for 
use  over  stoves  or  before  fans,  can 
be  made  satisfactorily  at  home. 
Frames  and  trays  for  use  with  arti- 
ficial heat  may  be  purchased  com- 
plete if  desired. 

Homemade  trays  may  be  made  of 
side  and  end  boards  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick  and  two  inches  wide, 
and  bottom  boards  of  lathing  spaced 
one-fourth  of  an  inch.  If  desired, 
one-fourth-inch  galvanized  wire  mesh 
may  be  tacked  to  the  side  and  end 
boards  to  form  the  bottoms  of  the 
trays.  Frames  for  use  before  fans 
may  be  made  of  wood  of  convenient 
size.  Frames  for  use  with  artificial 
heat  should  be  made  of  noninflam- 
mable  material  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  possible.  As  many  as  six  trays 
may  be  placed  one  above  the  other 
when  artificial  heat  is  used.  In  dry- 
ing before  a  fan  the  number  of  trays 
that  may  be  placed  one  above  the 
ether  will  depend,  to  a  large  extent, 
upon  the  diameter  of  the  fan.  In  dry- 
ing in  the  sun,  trays  as  described 
may  be  used  or  the  products  to  be 
dried  may  be  spread  on  sheets  of 
paper  or  muslin  held  in  place  by 
weights. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  will  dry  bet- 
ter if  sliced.  They  should  be  cut 
into  slices  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick.  If  thicker  they 
may  not  dry  thoroly.  While  drying, 
the  products  should  be  turned  or 
stirred  from  time  to  time.  Dried 
products  should  be  packed  temporar- 
ily for  three  or  four  days,  and  poured 
each  day  from  one  box  to  another 
to  bring  about  thoro  mixing,  so  that 
the  whole  mass  will  have  a  uniform 
degree  of  moisture.  If  during  this 
"conditioning"  any  pieces  of  the 
products  are  found  to  be  too  moist, 
they  should  be  returned  to  the  trays 
and  dried  further.  When  in  con- 
dition the  products  may  be  packed 
permanently  in  tight  paper  bags,  in- 
sect proof  paper  boxes  or  cartons,  or 
glass  or  tin  containers. 

SPINACH  AND  PARSLEY— Spin- 
ach that  is  in  prime  condition  for 
greens  should  be  prepared  by  care- 
ful washing  and  removing  the  leaves 
from  the  roots.  Spread  the  leaves  on 
trays  to  dry  thoroly.  They  will  dry 
much  more  promptly  if  sliced  or 
chopped. 

BEETS  —  Select  young,  quickly 
grown,  tender  beets,  which  should 
be  washed,  peeled,  sliced  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  dried. 

Turnips  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  beets. 

Carrots  should  be  well  grown,  but 
varieties  having  a  large  woody  core 
should  be  avoided.  Wash,  peel,  and 
slice  crosswise  into  pieces  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 

Parsnips  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  carrots. 

ONIONS — Remove  the  outside  pa- 
pery covering.  Cut  off  tops  and 
roots.  Slice  into  one-eighth-inch 
pieces  and  dry. 

CABBAGE  —  Select  well-developed 
heads  of  cabbage  and  remove  all 
loose  outside  leaves.  Split  the  cab- 
bage, remove  the  hard,  woody  core, 
and  slice  the  remainder  of  the  head 
with  a  kraut  cutter,  or  other  hand- 
slicing  machine. 

All  the  products  under  this  heading 
should  be  "conditioned"  as  described 
above. 

BEET  TOPS— Tops  of  young  beets 


The  Apple  Tree 

Come,  view  the  orchard  monarch, 
burdened  down 
With  bloom  magnificent,  his  chal- 
lenge flung 

To  all   the  trees  aspiring  to  his 
crown — 

Where    thronged    Perfection  sits 
'mid  blossoming. 
Defying  all  the  earth. 

Come,  view  the  massive  trunk,  where 

fifty  years 
Branch  with  their  ample  limbs,  to 

airy  space. 
Close  in  yon  crutch  the  thrifty  robin 

rears 

His  annual  home  and  finds  a  tryst- 
ing  place. 
From  curious  eyes  concealed. 

Far  in  the  topmost  turret  is  the  choir 
Of  two  bobolinks,  whose  protrud- 
ing throats 
Vibrate  such  song  that  all  the  birds 

aspire 

And   flood  the  ambient  air  with  ■ 
dulcet  notes. 
Chanting  their  roundelay. 

Oh,  this  is  truly  Eden!    This  the  tree 
Which  bore  us  Wisdom  'neath  its 

tempting  shade! 
And  yet,  preferred  of  God,  it  lived  to 

be 

The  Appomattox  where  our  peace 
was  made. 
Come,  view  the  perfect  tree. 

— By  Frank  Roberts. 


in  suitable  condition  for  greens 
should  be  selected  and  washed  care- 
fully. Both  the  leaf  stalk  and  blade 
should  be  cut  into  sections  about  one- 
fourth  inch  long  and  spread  on 
screens  and  dried. 

Swiss  chard  and  celery  should  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  beet 
tops. 

RHUBARB  —  Choose  young  and 
succulent  growth.  Prepare  as  for 
stewing  by  skinning  the  stalks  and 
cutting  into  pieces  about  one-fourth 
inch  to  one-half  inch  in  length  and 
dry  on  trays. 

All  the  products  under  this  head- 
ing should  be  "conditioned"  as  de- 
scribed. 

RASPBERRIES  —  Sort  out  imper- 
fect berries,  spread  select  berries  on 
trays,  and  dry.  Do  not  dry  so  long 
that  they  become  hard  enough  to  rat- 
tle. The  drying  should  be  stopped  as 
soon  as  the  berries  fail  to  stain  the 
hand  when  pressed.  Pack  and  "con- 
dition." 

The  Fermentation  Method 

"pHE  fermentation  method  is  widely 
used  abroad  in  preserving  string 
beans,  beets,  cabbage,  cucumbers  and 
other  succulent  garden  crops. 

The  vegetables  are  not  cooked,  but 
are  put  down  in  a  salt  brine  in  any 
non-metal,  water-tight  container  and 
are  sealed  up  with  paraffin  and  other- 
wise are  made  air-tight.  Under  this 
treatment  lactic  acid  will  develop, 
and  this  acid,  the  value  of  which  as 
food  has  been  recognized,  acts  as  a 
preservative.  Whether  Americans 
will  develop  a  taste  for  such  fer- 
mented foods,  highly  prized  in  Eu- 
rope, is  open  to  question,  but  the  in- 
vestigator believes  that  many  will 
find,  the  process  well  worth  trying. 

CUCUMBERS— Wash  the  fruit  if 
necessary  and  pack  into  a  clean, 
water-tight  barrel,  keg  or  crock.  On 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  place  a  layer 
of  dill  weed  and  a  handful  of  mixed 
spice.  Add  another  layer  of  dill  and 
another  handful  of  spice  when  the 
barrel  is  half  full,  and  when  almost 
full  add  a  third  layer.  If  a  keg  or 
crock  is  used,  the  amount  of  dill  and 
spice  can  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  receptacle.  When 
the  container  has  been  filled  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  top,  add  a  layer 
of  covering  material — beet  tops  or 
grape  leaves — about  an  inch  thick. 
If  any  spoilage  should  occur  on  the 


surface,  this  layer  will  protect  the 
vegetables  beneath.  Press  down  with 
a  clean  board  weighted  with  bricks 
or  stone.    Do  not  use  limestone  or. 
sandstone. 

Make  a  brine  by  adding  1  pound 
of  salt  to  10  quarts  of  water.  To 
each  10  quarts  of  brine  so  made  add 
%  of  a  quart  of  vinegar.  The  vine- 
gar is  used  primarily  to  keep  down 
the  growth  of  injurious  bacteria  until 
the  lactic  acid  ferment  starts,  but  it 
also  adds  to  the  flavor.  Add  suffi- 
cient brine  to  cover  the  material  and 
allow  to  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  make  air-tight,  as  described 
below.  The  time  necessary  for  com- 
plete fermentation  to  occur  depends 
upon  the  temperature.  In  a  warm 
place  only  five  days  to  a  week  may 
be  necessary;  in  a  cool  cellar  three 
to  four  weeks. 

BEETS  AND  STRING  BEANS— 
The  strings  should  be  removed  from 
string  beans  before  they  are  put  up. 
Beets,  of  course,  require  careful 
washing  to  remove  all  dirt  before 
brining.  If  it  is  desired,  when  finally 
the  beets  or  string  beans  are  to  be 
eaten,  to  wash  out  the  brine  and 
serve  them  as  fresh  vegetables,  the 
addition  of  spice  when  they  are  put 
up  is  not  necessary.  Proceed  as  with 
cucumbers. 

There  always  will  be  more  or  less 
bubbling  and  foaming  of  the  brine 
during  the  first  stages  of  fermenta- 
tion. After  this  ceases  a  thin  film 
will  appear  which  will  spread  rapidly 
over  the  whole  surface  and  develop 
quickly  into  a  heavy,  folded  mem- 
brane. This  scum  is  a  growth  of 
yeast-like  organisms  which  feed  upon 
the  acid  formed  by  fermentation.  If 
allowed  to  grow  undisturbed  it  event- 
ually will  destroy  all  the  acid  and 
the  fermented  material  will  spoil.  To 
prevent  this  scum  from  forming  it  is 
necessary  to  exclude  the  air  from  the 
surface  of  the  brine.  This  should  be 
done  by  either  of  two  methods, 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  vegeta- 
bles have  been  packed. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  is  to  cover 
the  surface — over  the  board  and 
around  the  weight — with  very  hot, 
melted  paraffin.  If  the  paraffin  is  suf- 
ficiently hot  to  make  the  brine  boil 
when  poured  upon  it,  the  paraffin 
will  form  a  smooth,  even  layer  be- 
fore hardening.  Upon  solidifying,  it 
effects  an  air-tight  seal.  Oils,  such 
as  cottonseed  oil  or  the  tasteless 
liquid  petroleum,  also  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  As  a  measure  of 
safety  with  crocks,  it  is  advisable  to 
cover  the  top  with  a  cloth  soaked  in 
melted  paraffin.  Put  the  cover  in 
place  before  the  paraffin  hardens. 

The  second  method,  which  may  be 
used  with  barrels  or  kegs,  is  to  pack 
the  container  as  full  as  possible  and 
then  replace  the  head.  In  using  this 
method  for  fermentation  of  beets, 
cucumbers,  or  string  beans,  add  the 
board  and  weights  as  described  above 
and  allow  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  heading.  During  this 
period  most  of  the  gas  first  formed 
escapes  and  the  container  then  may 
be  headed  up  tight,  first  removing 
the  board  and  weights.  Then  bore 
an  inch  hole  in  the  head  and  fill  the 
barrel  with  brine,  allowing  no  air 
space.  Allow  bubbles  to  escape.  Add 
more  brine  if  possible,  and  plug  the 
vent  tight.  If  the  barrel  does  not 
leak,  fermented  products  put  up  in 
this  manner  will  keep  indefinitely. 

After  sealing  with  paraffin  the  con- 
tainers should  be  set  where  they  will 
not  be  disturbed  until  the  contents 
are  to  be  used.  Any  attempt  to  re- 
move them  from  one  place  to  another 
may  break  the  paraffin  seal  and 
necessitate  resealing. 


Free  Booklet  on  Canning 

READERS  of  The  Farming  Bnalneaa 
anil     Uncle     Sum     Who     Desire  a 

nooklet  on  Canning  W1U  Be  Mailed 
One  Free.  Arrangement*  Have  Been 
iMnile  t.>  Supply  the  Booklet  to  \ll 
Who  Semi  Their  Name*  and  Addreaaee. 
Aecompnuled  by  a  2-cent  Stamp, 
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Last  Call  for  the  Garden 

Weather  Makes  Planting  Still  Timely 


LI  ERE  is  the  last  call  for  the  sum- 
mer garden. 

Thruout  most  of  the  country  cool 
weather  has  hung  on  with  such  te- 
nacity that  in  almost  every  section 
there  still  is  time  to  plant  a  garden 
and  grow  some  of  the  food  which  you 
will  consuijae  next  winter.  Experts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
making  an  eleventh  hour  appeal  to 
the  laggards,  point  out,  however,  that 
not  a  day  should  be  lost,  as  the  most 
favorable  time  for  planting  vegeta- 
bles is  past. 

Among  the  vegetables  which  still 
may  be  planted  with  good  chances  of 
success  are  string  beans,  lima  beans 
(both  bush  and  pole),  cucumbers, 
muskmelons,  watermelons,  okra, 
squash,  sweet  potatoes,  early  cab- 
bage, sweet  corn,  beets  and  tomato, 
eggplant  and  pepper  plants. 

If  you  have  already  started  a  gar- 
den, but  have  not  planted  the  crops 
named,  you  should  lose  no  time  in 
getting  the  seed  in. 

There  is.  of  course,  considerable 
variation  within  the  region  for  which 
this  advice  is  given.  It  may  be  that 
the  possibility  for  planting  success- 
fully certain  of  the  crops  mentioned 
has  passed  in  the  more  southerly  sec- 
tions. The  advice  is  based  on  the 
latest  frost  dates  for  the  section,  and 
the  variations  in  weather  conditions 
from  year  to  year  also  may  influence 
planting  periods. 

The  following  cultural  suggestions 
are  made  for  the  crops  which  may 
vet  be  planted : 

STRIXG  BEANS — Plant  in  rows 
2Vz  feet  apart  for  either  horse 
or  hand  cultivation,  and  3  to  4 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  A  pint  of 
seed  is  sufficient  for  a  100-foot  row. 

LIMA  BEANS,  POLE— Plant  in 
hills  3  to  4  feet  apart  for  horse  or 
hand  cultivation.  A  half- pint  of  seed 
is  sufficient  for  a  100-foot  row.  Bush 
limas  should  be  planted  in  rows  2% 
feet  apart  for  hand  cultivation,  or  3 
feet  apart  for  horse  cultivation. 
Space  the  seeds  6  to  10  inches  apart 
in  the  rows. 

CUCUMBERS— Plant  8  to  10  seeds 
in  a  hill,  spacing  the  hills  5  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  thin  to  2  or  3 
plants;  or  sow  the  seed  in  rows  4  to 
5  feet  apart.  When  planted  In  rows, 
the  plants  should  be  about  15  inches 
apart,  but  the  s«ed  should  be  sowed 
much  thicker,  the  plants  being 
thinned  later.  A  half-ounce  of  seed 
is  sufficient  for  a  lW-foot  row. 

SQUASH  —  The  hush  varieties 
should  he  planted  in  hills  4  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  the  running  varieties 
8  to  10  feet  apart  each  way.  One- 
half  ounce  of  seed  Is  sufficient  for  a 
100-foot  row  of  either  the  bush  or 
running  varieties. 

MUSKMELONS  —  The  culture  of 
the  muskmelon  Is  the  same  as  the 
cucumber  except  that  the  plants  are 
usually  giver:  more  space.  Plant  8  to 
10  seeds  in  a  hill,  spacing  the  hills 
ft  feet  apart  each  way.  Another 
method  is  to  sow  in  drills  6  feet 
apart  and  thin  to  single  plants  18 
to  24  inches  apart. 

WATERMELONS— The  culture  of 
the  watermelon  is  the  same  as  the 
muskmelon.  except  that  the  plants 
require  more  space.  Plant  water- 
melons in  rows  8  to  10  feet  apart  and 
thin  to  single  plants  3  feet  apart  in 
the  rows,  or  plant  In  hills  8  to  10  feet 
apart  each  way.  An  ounce  of  seed 
is  sufficient  for  a  100-foot  row  or  for  a 
dozen  hills. 

OKRA — The  rows  should  be  3  to  4 
feet  apart  for  the  dwarf  varieties  and 
4  to  &  feet  apart  for  the  tall  kinds. 
Sow  the  seed  a  few  inches  apart  and 
thin  the  plants  to  18  inches  to  2  feet 
apart.  Seven  ounces  of  seed  are  suf- 
ficient for  a  100-foot  row. 

SWEET  POTATOES — It  is  desir- 
able to  have  a  row  or  two  of  sweet 
potatoes  in  the  home  garden.  Set 
the  plants  in  ridges  3  to  4  feet  apart. 
Space  the  plants  14  to  18  inches 
apart.  About  75  plants  will  be  re- 
quired for  a  100-foot  row. 

TOMATOES — Set  the  plant3  (pur- 


chased or  grown  early  in  hotbeds)  18 
inches  apart  in  rows  2%  to  3  feet 
apart,  if  they  are  to  be  pruned  or 
staked.  If  they  are  to  be  on  the 
ground,  the  distance  should  be  4 
feet  between  rows  and  3  feet  in  the 
rows.  Pruning  to  few  branches  and 
staking  are  desirable  in  the  heme 
garden. 

EGGPLANTS— Set  the  plants  18  to 
24  inches  apart  in  rows  2y2  to  3  feet 
apart.  A  dozen  good  healthy  plants 
supply  enough  fruit  for  the  average- 
sized  familv. 

PEPPERS— Set  the  plants  15  to  18 
inches  apart  in  rows  1%  to  3  feet 
apart.  A  dozen  plants  should  be  suf- 
ficient. 

CORN— Plant  closely  in  drills  3 
feet  apart  and  thin  to  10  or  14  inches 
in  the  rows.  If  preferred,  a  dozen 
seeds  may  be  planted  in  hills  3  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  the  plants 
thinned  to  four  in  each  hill.  Corn 
should  be  planted  in  well-prepared 
rich  land. 

BEETS— Sow  in  rows  15  to  18 
inches  apart  for  hand  cultivation  or 
2  to  2%  feet  apart  for  horse  culti- 
vation. The  plants  should  be  thinned 
to  4  to  5  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

EARLY  CABBAGE— Set  the  plants 
in  rows  2  to  3  feet  apart  and  14  to  18 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Sixty-five 
to  ninety  plants  are  required  for  a 
100-foot  row. 

Garden  Fertilizer 

"yHE  most  economical  and  success- 
ful disposal  of  waste  materials 
about  the  home,  as  wood  ashes, 
bones,  manure,  etc.,  is  to  make  fer- 
tilizers for  the  garden  of  them.  These 
materials  can  be  spread  on  the 
ground  before  plowing  or  spading,  or 
afterwards  by  harrowing  or  raking 
them  into  the  soil  between  the  rows. 

Wood  ashes  are  especially  valu- 
able for  bottomland  or  muck  soils, 
which  are  usually  poor  in  potash. 
They  should  be  spread  on  the  soil  in 
a  very  thin  coat.  (About  200  to  400 
pounds  per  aero.) 

Bones  that  might  accumulate  are 
best  treated  by  burning  them  and 
leaving  tbem  hi  the  ashes.  Bones  are 
especially  valuable  as  phosphorus 
carrying  fertilisers. 

Manure  is  the  best  complete  fer- 
tilizer that  can  be  applied  to  the  soil. 
When  large  amounts  of  manure  are 
applied,  it  is  neeessary  to  keep  suf- 
ficient moisture  for  both  decomposi- 
tion and  plant  growth,  otherwise  the 
plant  will  burn.  Chicken  manure  Is 
especially  harmful  in  this  regard  and 
is  quite  often  applied  in  too  large 
amounts.  Manure  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  bedding  is  more  valuable 
than  when  it  carried  a  large  amount 
of  straw  or  sawdust  bedding  ma- 
terial, since  these  substances  have  a 
depressing  effect  upon  plant  growth 
when  applied  Just  before  planting. 

Under  intensive  farming,  profitable 
returns  may  be  realized  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  On  ordinary 
farm  crops  the  increased  yield  sel- 
dom pays  the  cost.  Soils  that  are 
sandy  and  low  in  organic  matter  will 
respond  to  a  nitrate  of  soda  fertil- 
iser, bottomland  soils  to  lime  and  pot- 
ash. 

Kepilse  the  Cutworms 

pARMERS  and  gardeners,  amateurs 
as  well  as  professionals,  must  get 
ready  to  fight  the  cutworm,  whose 
first  attack  is  now  due. 

Poisoned  bran  mash,  scattered  in 
the  cornfield  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  tomato  plants  are  to  be 
set  out,  is  considered  the  best  resist- 
ant measure. 

The  mash  can  be  made  by  stirring 
two  pounds  qi  paris  green  or  white 
arsenic  into  fifty  pounds  of  bran. 
Dissolve  one  pound  of  coarse  salt  and 
a  quart  of  cheap  sirup  or  molasses  In 
warm  water. 

Pour  the  fluid  over  the  dry  mix- 
ture, and  work  Into  a  crumbly  mash. 
Scatter  this  out  late  in  the  afternoon 
or  early  In  the  evening. 


On  Silo  Filling  Power  • 

For  Immediate  Shipment  2 

Save  your  crops!— Save  $25  to  $100  on  first  cost- 
Save  65  per  cent  on  operating  cost,  using  my  Special  Model 
Kerosene  Engine.  Don't  overlook  the  big  money-making  pos- 
sibilities in  having  reliable  power  on  your  farm  this  year,  or 
the  fact  that  I  can  giye  you  more  engine  equipment,  better  ( 
prices  and  better  service.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
power  for  farm  work  NOW,  when  1  will  sell  you  a  high-Krade  WJTTE 
practically  on  your  own  terms—Cash--Payments--Bank  Depositor  No  I 
Money  Down— put  your  engine  on  the  cars  ready  for  business  the 
same  day  I  receive  your  order.   Write  for  latest  prices. 

WITTE  Engines  S 

2  to  22  H-P.— 90  Days'  Trial— 5-Year  Guarantee 

My  Special  Model  Kerosene  Engine  is  a  jim  dandy  for  ensilage  cutters,  fltf 
blowers,  threshers,  and  other  heavy  farm  machines.   No  need  to  pay  double  to  get  the  ^ 
Bamequality  as  a  WITTE,  or  take  a  cheap  make  to  get  a  favorable  price.  Write  today  for 
my  Free  Book,  which  tells  "How  To  Judge  Engines"--why  my  engines  have  full-  * 
length  bed,  detachable,  water-cooled  cylinders  that  require  no  packing, 
vertical  valves,  and  many  other  desirable  improvements— years 
ahead  of  old-style  engines.  Every  WITTE  is  shipped  ready 
to  run.  No  charges  for  Speed  Regulator— Batteries- 
Pulleys,  etc.     Free  Equipment— No  extras  to  buy— No  i 
"catch"  prices— Just  a  plain,  square  deal— You  keep  the 
middleman's  profit— Get  your  engine  when  you  want 
It.  TRY  ME.— Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

2159  Oakland  Ave, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
!159EropireBldg.,| 
>  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


f  J%  MpDoiitpay  double  prices 
JTM  JL  /^'YourSeparator! 


LEARN  HOW  GALLOWAY  PROTECTS  YOU 
WITH  PATRIOTIC  PRICES— ACT  QUICK! 

The  farmer  is  being  hit  harder  than  ever  by  higher  prices. 
But  my  savings  on  Separators  prove  you  don't  have  to 
pay  double  prices. 

'  Write  for 
my  FREE 
BOOK  and 
get  the  facta 

flflll  DA  DC!  That's  the  True  Test  of 
UUnir  ARE.  My  New  Sanitary 

No  Separator  made  at  any  price  will 
skim  any  closer,  run  any  easier,  or  last 
any  longer  than  my  newest  Sanitary  modeL 
Te»u  by  thousands  of  farmers  have  proved  it. 
Remember,  a  high  price  Separator  doesn't  mean  the  best. 
I'll  tell  vou  where  the  extra  money  goes —  the  difference 
betweer  my  tow  price  and  the  cost  of  other  high  grade 
machines.    Just  send  for  my  book  and  read  my 
Separator  secrets  and  learn  all  about  Separators.  I 11 
tell  you  why  and  how  much  you  save  when  you  buy 
your  separator  direct  from  Galloway.  1 11  prove 
how  this,  direct  buying  saves  about  half  on  the 
highest  class  machine  and  the  balance  stays  in  younpocket 

Sold  on  Trial  for  180  Milkings 

Take  nobody's  word.  Try  it  for  90  days  yourself.  Then  if 
it  isn't  just  what  I  claim-ship  it  right  back.  I'll  pay  the  freight 
both  way.  and  refund  your  money.   Its  clean,  perfect  skim- 
ming will  astonish  you.  You  will  marvel  at  the  ease  with  which 
vou  can  operate  and  clean  it.  Every  part  is  rounded- no  sharp 
corners  for  dirt  to  gather.    It  runs  true  in  perfect  alignment— 
always— because  one  casting  — the  gear  case— supports  Hall 
the  gear  shaft  and  both  bowl-spindle  bearings.  The  entire 
gearing  has  but  two  high-carbon  steel  shafts  -  equipped 
with  long.perfect  fitted  bearings.  All  working  parts  run  in 
constant  oil  spray.  Separating  discs  separate  entirely  from 

each  other  for  washing.    Every  drop  of  milk 
set*  full  skimming  force  of  the  bowl.   Milk  is  SO 
distributed  that  each  disc  gets  its  full  share  to  skim, 
POSTAL  BRINGS  MY  BIG  FREE  MONEY-SAVING  BOOK 

n't  decide  on  any  Separator  until  youget  the  facts  on  my  new  direct-to-you,  offer, 
■its  me  this  minute— a  postal  will  do.  Get  my  book  and  learn  these  Separator 
irice  secrets.  Learn  once  and  for  all  thisq.uestion  of  Separators.  Learn  why  buying 
direct  from  the  maker  save*  you  big  money  on  a  Separator,  Spreader,  Tractor 
Engine  and  other  Farm  Implements.  This  book  will  open  your  eyes  to  Separator 
values  and  means  money  in  your  pocket.   Remember,  the  risk  is  aU  mine. 
You  can  try  my  Separator  90  days.     Ship  It  back  it  It  don't  suit.    Send  lor  the  book  Today 
We-  shin  bom  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Council  Bluffs,  Kansas  City  or  tiom  Waterloo  lactones 
WM.  CALLOWAY,  President 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  2083Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


market. —  Ebb.  F. 
Louthan.  R.  6,  Cw* 
thage.  Mo. 
Lai  ma  flv*  youth* 
aama  al  aoma  on* 
naar  you  whara  you 
oan  aaa  tfeo  Galloway 


WRITE 
TONIGHT 
FOR  THE 
BOOM 


for  37S  lb.  Capacity 

Otrmr  sizos  up  to  950  lb*. 


Don't  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you  read  in  The  Farming 
Business  and  Uncle  Sam.  We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  adver- 
tising of  responsible  concerns. 
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CLASSIFIED 

TrW  *  >J  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100.000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

TttTlT  ST  is   5c   per  word 

^vJl  per  week  — not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE-  TO  ™  £JTo: 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HELP  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVEliNMENT  CLERI- 
cal  jobs  now  open  to  farmers — men  and  wom- 
en. $65  to  $150  month.  Common  education 
sufficient,  write  Immediately  for  list  posi- 
tions open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D117. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  —  PLEASANT 
work — big  salary — strong  demand — write  for 
catalogue.  Barry's  Telegraph  Institute,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn,  


AGENTS  WANTED 

CASH  IN  ON  BONE  DRY  I-AW.  MAKE  $8 
a  day  easy.  Will  show  you  how  with  our 
Concentrated  Pure  Fruit  drinks.  Wanted 
everywhere.  Small  package — just  add  water. 
Here's  the  chance  of  a  life  time.  Grab  your 
territory.  Write  quick.  American  Products 
Co.,  6160  3rd  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  

AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Wrlte^  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co.,  Dept.  "2.  St.  l.ouls.  *Mo.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE— 640  ACRES  KIDDER  CO., 
N.  Dak.,  8  miles  from  town.  4  miles  from 
church.  2  miles  from  school,  fenced,  well  im- 
proved, good  water.  $20,000.00  value.  Price 
$25.00  per  acre.  Cash  or  terms.  Address 
Adolph   Anderson,  Dawson.   N.  Dak.  


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  inventions  wanted,  including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  •  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  is 
the  only  progressive  financial  journal  and  ha-- 
the  largest  circulation  in  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  


MISCELLANEOUS 

RAISE  GUINEA  PIGS,  MORE  PROFIT- 
able  than  poultry.  Wonderful  money-making 
opportunities.  I  buy  all  you  raise.  Send  dime 
for  contract.  F.  Hasenmueller,  6300  Minne- 
sota, St.  Louis.  M".  

LEARN  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  BEAUTY 
preparation.  Save  money.  Sell  to  others.  In- 
struction 25  cents.  Address  W.  J.  Burden 
Mailing  Co.,  Box  39,  James  Island.  S.  C. 

SEND  US  TWENTY  CENTS  IN  COIN  OR 
stamps  for  two  pair  of  men's  socks  and  twenty 
votes  on  five  pass.  Ford.  French  Bros.,  Hinton, 
W.  Va. 


I  SELL— 

I  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  I  I 

machinery,     poultry,     farm  11 

tools,   implements,   anything  llll 

and  everything  needed  by  the  ||| 

hundred  thousand  prosperous  1:1 

farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  j;ll 

I  I         ing  Business  and  Uncle  Sam  j|{ 

every  week.  I§ 

I  EASILY— 
1  QVlCKLy— 
I  CHEAVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  j| 

columns.    The  cost  is  low —  ij 

results    come    quickly    and  1 1 

surely.  Readers  of  this  mag-  II! 

azine  are    prosperous,    sue-  I  I 

cessful,  trustworthy — just  the  I  j 

sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  111: 
with. 

i  j     Write  us  about  what  you  have  111 

j  I  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  111 

I  I  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all  j|j 

II  the  information.  We  will  prepare  111 
jljs  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad-  ji 

III  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address  ||| 
I  your  letter  to 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
I  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  j|j 

b::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::* 


Needlework 

By  Elizabeth  Berne 
THIS  doily  can  be  made  of  any  size 
thread  from  10  to  100.  Sizes  30 
to  50  make  a  medium  fine  doily.  The 
tighter  the  work  the  prettier  will  be 
the  finished  piece. 

Make  12  ch  sts,  join  into  a  circle. 

1st  Row — 5  ch  sts,  *  1  d  c,  1  ch  st, 
repeat  *  until  you  have  11  d  c.  1  ch 
st,  join  to  3rd  ch  st. 

2nd  Row — *  12  ch  sts,  turn,  1  d  c 
into  the  4th  st,  1  d  c  into  each  of  the 


next  8  sts,  1  s  c  into  d  c  of  previous 
row,  repeat  *  for  12  petals. 

3rd  Row — 2  ch  sts,  turn  to  the  op- 
posite side  and  catch  to  the  back  ol 
last  d  c;  then  repeat  2nd  row,  making 
1  s  c  into  last  d  c  of  each  petal,  9  si 
sts  to  the  top  of  last  petal. 

4th  Row — *  1  s  c  into  top  of  petal, 
4  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

5th  Row — 1  s  c  into  each  st  of  pre- 
vious row. 

6th  Row — 5  ch  sts,  *  skip  3  sts,  1 
d  c,  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  same  st,  3 
ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

7th  and  8th  Rows — Repeat  6th  row, 
catching  the  d  c  into  center  ch  st 
between  the  groups. 

9th  Row — 3  ch  sts,  *  1  d  c  into  cen- 
ter st  of  group,  5  ch  sts,  form  a  p, 
7  ch  sts,  form  a  p,  5  ch  sts,  form  a 
p,  all  above  the  d  c  just  made,  4  ch 
sts,  1  s  c  into  center  st  between  the 
groups,  4  ch  sts,  repeat  *  for  this 
row  and  break  thread,  completing 
the  medallion. 


jpERHAPS  there  are  a  few  house- 
wives who  have  a  dripping  pan 
full  of  "cracklings"  left  on  the  pantry 
shelf  ever  since  the  lard  was  ren- 
dered. Or  it  may  be  that  quite  an 
amount  of  suet  or  ham  drippings 
has  accumulated  and  become  too 
rancid  to  use  for  frying.  These  will 
make  splendid  homemade  soap  and 
it  is  thru  such  small  economies  as 
making  enough  soap  to  use  in  scrub- 
bing, etc.,  that  we  can  help  cut  down 
the  high  cost  of  living.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  tried  recipe: 

"Place  three  gallons  of  cracklings 
in  an  iron  kettle.  Add  water  to  cover, 
and  for  each  gallon  of  cracklings  add 
one  slightly  rounded  tablespoonful 
of  powdered  lye.  Bring  to  a  boil  and 
let  boil  two  or  three  hours  or  until 
all  is  dissolved  except  the  little 
scraps  of  lean  meat.  Pour  the  mix- 
ture into  a  wooden  tub  thru  a  fine 


Department 

On  the  last  row  of  the  next  medal- 
lion, connect  by  4  of  the  7  ch  st  p. 
On  the  3rd  medallion,  Join  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  side  of  2nd  me- 
dallion, skipping  1  p  from  the  con- 
nection of  1st  and  2nd  medallions, 
make  6  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  the  center 
of  skipped  p,  1  d  c  into  center  of  p 
of  1st  medallion,  2  si  sts  on  2  ch  sts, 
then  complete  p  of  3rd  medallion  and 
join  to  the  next  4  p  of  1st  medallion, 
continue  until  you  have  connected 
the  seven  medallions,  break  thread. 

Fasten  thread  to  center  p,  6  ch  sts, 


1  d  c  into  the  next  center  p,  repeat  * 
around  medallion,  make  1  d  c  into 
last  p  and  1  d  c  into  1st  p  of  next 
medallion,  omitting  the  ch  sts  be- 
tween, continue  around  the  doily. 

2nd  Row — 3  si  sts  into  3  ch  sts,  5 
ch  sts,  *  1  d  c,  2  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts, 
repeat  *  omitting  the  ch  sts  at  the 
corners. 

3rd  Row — 1  d  c  over  2nd  d  c  of 
previous  row,  *  7  ch  sts,  1  d  c,  skip 
1  d  c,  repeat  *. 

4th  Row — *  3  d  c,  form  1  cl  into 
center  ch  st  of  loop,  7  ch  sts,  repeat  * 
omitting  the  ch  sts  at  the  corners. 

5th  Row — *  1  d  c  into  center  ch  st, 
7  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

6th  Row — Repeat  2nd  row. 

7th  Row — *  1  s  c  into  d  c,  3  ch  sts, 

1  d  c,  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c,  all  into  next 
d  c,  3  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

8th  Row—*  1  d  c  into  s  c,  **  1  d  c, 

2  ch  sts,  repeat  **  until  you  have 
5  d  c,  all  over  ch  between  d  c  of 
group,  repeat  *. 


sieve  or  piece  of  wire  screen  and  let 
stand  over  night  or  until  cold,  when 
the  grease  will  be  on  the  surface  and 
the  watery  substance  below.  Now 
skim  the  grease  off  and  return  it  to 
the  kettle  with  a  bucket  of  water, 
let  come  to  a  boil,  and  set  off  to  be- 
come cold  again.  When  cold,  make  a 
hole  thru  the  grease  at  opposite  ends 
of  kettle  and  draw  off  water.  The 
grease  is  now  white.  Melt  the  grease 
and  follow  directions  found  on  the 
can  of  lye.  If  grease  and  lye  do  not 
mix  readily  at  first  let  stand  five 
minutes,  then  stir  well.  Repeat  the 
stirring  every  five  minutes  until  the 
mixture  is  the  consistency  of  thick 
mush.  If  the  temperature  of  grease 
and  lye  is  not  according  to  directions 
they  will  not  mix.  The  grease  will 
be  on  top  and  the  lye  under  to  a 
depth  of  one  to  four  inches,  but  if 
stirred  well  and  often  as.  it  cools,  it 
will  mix  nicely." 


Making  Profit 

From  Poultry 

When  to  Caponlse 
•po  DETERMINE  the  best  time  to 
caponize  one  should  be  guided  by 
the  age  and  size  of  the  bird.  A  cock- 
erel two  to  four  months  of  age  and 
weighing  one  and  a  half  to  two  and 
a  half  pounds  is  a  convenient-sized 
bird  with  which  to  work. 

There  are  three  essentials  to  good 
results  in  caponizing.  First,  the  bird 
should  not  be  fed  for  thirty-six  hours 
prior  to  the  operation  so  that  the  in- 
testines will  be  empty  and  the  repro- 
ductive organs  exposed;  second,  the 
operation  should  be  performed  in  a 
strong  light  in  order  that  the  organs 
may  be  clearly  distinguished;  third, 
one  should  have  a  good  set  of  tools. 

The  skilled  operator  can  caponize 
a  bird  in  a  short  time.  Birds  which 
have  been  operated  on  should  be 
placed  in  a  house  from  which  the 
roosts  have  been  removed.  They 
should  be  given  a  soft  feed  for  ten 
days  after  the  operation,  after  which 
they  may  be  placed  on  a  scratch  food 
ration.  The  wet  feed  may  consist  of 
two  pounds  cornmeal,  one  pound  of 
bran  and  one  pound  of  middlings 
mixed  with  skimmilk  or  buttermilk. 

The  first  two  weeks  capons  should 
be  examined  for  "windpuffs."  These 
can  be  easily  relieved  by  pricking  the 
skin  with  a  needle  or  a  knife.  Two 
or  three  weeks  prior  to  marketing, 
confine  and  fatten  capons  in  crates. 
Every  ounce  of  gain  at  this  time  adds 
to  the  appearance  of  and  the  profits 
from  the  bird.  Capons  are  marketed 
to  best  advantage  from  Christmas  to 
April  first. 

Selecting  the  Turkey 

IN  VIEW  of  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  turkeys  in  the  United  States 
has  decreased  steadily  in  the  last 
few  years,  while  the  demand  has  in- 
creased, no  more  profitable  sideline 
than  turkey  raising  could  be  found, 
say  Government  experts. 

The  cost  of  raising  turkeys  is  com- 
paratively small,  as  they  will  range 
far  and  wide  and  readily  pick  up 
insects  and  waste  grains  and  cut 
down  the  expense  of  feeding  them. 
Grain  and  small  stock  farms  are 
well  adapted  to  turkey  raising.  Lit- 
tle ever  has  been  accomplished  by 
raising  turkeys  in  confinement. 

Careful  selection  of  the  breeding 
stock  is  essential,  and  November  and 
December  are  the  months  best  suited 
for  this.  Fifteen  turkey  hens  and 
one  Tom  will  make  a  suitable  flock 
for  a  starter.  In  selecting  turkeys, 
strength  and  vigor  are  the  first 
points  to  be  considered.  The  body 
should  be  deep  and  wide,  the  back 
broad  and  the  breast  full.  The  head 
should  be  of  good  size  and  of  clean 
and  healthy  appearance.  A  strong, 
well  made  frame  is  shown  by  thick, 
sturdy  shanks  and  straight,  strong 
toes. 


Are  Little  Pigs  Off  Feed? 
\Xf  ATCH  out  for  sore  mouth  disease 
in  little  pigs  this  year.  A  germ 
disease  which  affects  the  soft  tissues 
of  the  mouth,  causing  ulcers  with 
dark  red  borders,  is  common  in  many 
brood  pens.  Unless  treated  right  and 
without  delay  the  disease  may  cause 
death. 

Swab  the  ulcers  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  made  by 
dissolving  one  ounce  of  crystals  in 
two  quarts  of  freshly  boiled  warm 
water.  Then  wash  out  the  mouth  with 
this  disinfectant  fluid.  Treat  bad 
cases  twice  daily,  others  once  a  day. 

Sore  mouth  is  contagious.  To  pre- 
vent its  spread  dip  the  heads  of  the 
pigs  in  the  same  solution.  Clean  up 
the  pens  and  disinfect  them  with 
some  good  commercial  disinfectant. 
Do  not  put  fresh  litters  in  a  pen 
once  used  for  infected  pigs  unless  it 
has  been  well  cleaned. 


The  season  is  not  so  far  advanced 
that  one  cannot  still  plant  a  garden. 
Practice  patriotism  on  July  Fourth 
by  putting  in  some  quick  maturing 
vegetables. 


Soft  Soap  Easily  Made 
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How  Clean  Plates  Will  Help 

Food  Administrator  Asks  Women9 s  Aid 


WOMEN  of  the  United  States— all 
of  them — have  been  asked  to  en- 
roll as  actual  members  of  the  food 
commission  headed  by  Herbert  C. 
Hoover.  On  the  theory  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  food  consumed  in  Amer- 
ica passes  thru  the  hands  of  the 
women,  Hoover  has  appealed  to  the 
women  to  join  him  in  the  fight  for 
conservation  measures  and  for  the 
elimination  of  waste. 

The  women  will  be  enrolled  during 
a  period  of  fifteen  days  beginning 
July  1  thru  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  the  State  Defense  Coun- 
cils. There  are  six  general  princi- 
ples, by,  following  which  the  women 
can  help,  says  Hoover.  Here  they 
are: 

First — To  save  the  wheat.  If  we 
eat  as  usual  from  our  harvest  this 
year  we  will  have  little  more  than 
enough  for  o.ur  own  supply,  but  we 
can  divide  with  our  Allies  if  each  in- 
dividual makes  some  sacrifice,  by 
eating  at  least  one  wheatless  meal  a 
day,  substituting  cornbread  or  other 
cereals. 

Second — We  want  to  save  the  meat, 
for  our  cattle  and  hogs  are  decreas- 
ing, and  we  must  send  to  our  Allies, 
so  we  wish  every  householder  to  buy 
less,  to  serve  smaller  portions  and 
to  allow  no  waste. 

Third — We  wish  to  save  the  fats. 
We  consume  three  times  the  fats  that 
are  necessary  for  nutrition  and  we 
need  them  now  for  war.  We  wish  no 
butter  used  in  cooking;  we  want  less 
butter  served  on  the  table;  we  want 
less  lard,  bacon  and  other  pork  prod- 
ucts used. 

Fourth — Any  deficiencies  in  the 
food  supply,  by  economy  along  the 
above  lines,  can  be  amply  covered  by 
increasing  the  use  of.  fish,  potatoes, 
beans,  peas,  turnips,  cabbages  and 
vegetables  generally,  corn,  buck- 
wheat, rye  and  rice,  which  we  will 
have  in  abundance  this  harvest. 

Fifth — We  want  to  save  transporta- 
tion. Our  railways  are  unable  to 
meet  the  war  pressure  for  munitions, 
men  and  coal,  so  that  we  wish  every 
one  to  consume  products  of  local  ori- 
gin so  far  as  possible. 

Sixth — We  preach  and  want  every 
one  to  preach,  "The  Gospel  of  the 
Clean  Plate;"  to  buy  less  foodstuffs, 
to  serve  smaller  portions  and  to  see 
that  nothing  of  value  goes  into  the 
garbage  can. 

"We  must  enter  a  period  of  sacri- 
fice for  our  country  and  for  democ- 
racy," said  Hoover.  "Many  must  go 
into  battle,  but  many  can  only  re- 
main at  home.  Those  who  remain  at 
home  can  also  help  and  can  'fight 
by  helping  the  fighter  fight'  and  can 
'serve  by  saving.' 

"Since  food  will  decide  the  war, 
each  American  woman  can  do  a  real 
national  service  by  protecting  the 


A  Pledge  for  Women 

HERBERT  C.  HOOVER, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
I  am  glad  to  join  you  in  the 
service  of  food  conservation  for 
our  Nation,  and  I  hereby  ac- 
cept membership  in  the  United 
States  food  administration, 
pledging  myself  to  carry  out 
the  directions  and  advice  of  the 
food  administrator  in  the  con- 
duct of  my  household,  insofar 
as  my  circumstances  permit. 


food  supply  of  the  Nation.  A  single 
pound  of  bread  saved  weekly  for  each 
person  will  increase  our  export  sur- 
plus of  wheat  100,000,000  bushels,  and 
an  average  saving  of  2  cents  on  each 
meal  every  day  for  each  person  will 
save  to  the  Nation  for  war  purposes 
$2,000,000,000  per  annum. 

"This  is  not  alone  a  war  question. 
The  high  prices  which  are  bearing  so 
hard  on  the  poor  and  the  more  mod- 
erate wage  earners  in  this  country 
are  partly  due  to  the  shortage  of 
supplies,  and  the  saving  which  can 
be  made  will  lessen  prices.  In  all 
arrangements  for  the  supply  of  our 
Allies  we  will  bear  the  first  regard 
to  our  own  people,  that  they  shall 
have  plenty,  provided  that  they  eat 
wisely  and  without  waste." 

All  women  are  asked  to  sign  the 
accompanying  pledge  and  mail  it  to 
Hoover.  As  soon  as  it  is  received 
the  women  will  receive  a  set  of  in- 
structions and  a  tag  to  be  hung  in 
the  window.  It  consists  of  the  na- 
tional shield,  surrounded  by  heads  of 
wheat,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  one  in 
every  home  in  the  United  States. 

Eat  No  Strange  Roots 
JN  THE  hunt  now  going  on  every- 
where for  herbs,  greens  and  other 
"wild  food,"  special  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  gather  the  poisonous 
water  hemlock,  or  cicuta. 

Cicuta,  also  called  "cowbane," 
"wild  parsnip,"  "snakeroot,"  "spotted 
parsley"  and  other  local  names, 
grows  in  wet  places  and  is  hard  to 
tell  from  other  plants  which  are 
quite  harmless.  Only  the  root  is 
poisonous.  It  may  appear  as  a  thick 
rootstock  or,  sometimes,  as  a  group 
of  tubers.  It  is  thought  to  be  more 
deadly  in  spring,  and  when  the  root 
is  plowed  up  stock  may  eat  it  and 
be  killed. 

Treatment  for  persons  who  are 
poisoned  consists  in  giving  an 
emetic,  followed  by  a  cathartic,  with 
some  medicine  to  control  the  con- 
vulsions, which  may  be  violent.  If 
free  vomiting  is  induced  the  patient 
is  likely  to  recover. 


Emergency  Crops  and  Rotations 

^RAIN  crops  are  high.  Hundreds  of  old  pastures  should  have 
been  broken  up  years  ago,  cropped  a  year  or  two  and  reseeded 
to  pasture  grasses.  This  Is  true  of  many  old  meadows.  The  high 
price  of  grain  now  justifies  this.  The  following  plans  are  sug- 
gested : 

JULY  1 — RYE  ON  PASTURE  OR  MEADOW  SOD :  Plow 
after  haying  and  fit  for  rye.  Use  300  pounds  acid  phosphate. 
Sow  baok  to  pasture  grasses  for  pasture  or  timothy  for  hay. 

JULY  15 — RYE  AND  CLOVER  ROTATION:  Legumes  are 
needed  now  to  reduce  cm  a  in  feed  bill.  Break  old  pasture  or  meadow 
for  rye.  If  lime  is  needed,  add  two  tons  ground  limestone.  Sow 
to  clover  next  spring,  using  red  clover  five  pounds,  alsike  three 
pounds  per  acre.  This  rotation  can  be  kept  up  several  years  and 
improve  the  land  constantly. 

THE  ABOVE  SUGGESTIONS  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING 
MERITS:  Buckwheat  and  rye  are  both  reliable  crops  and  can  be 
produced  with  the  minimum  of  labor.  Old  pastures  and  meadows 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  change.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only 
practical  way  of  improving  run  down  pastures.  The  change  can 
be  made  as  a  temporary  measure,  to  meet  present  emergency,  with- 
out permanently  disorganizing  the  farming  system. 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
croos  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Conti- 
nent. The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  at  over  $2  per  bu.  offers 
great  profits  to  the  farmer.  Canada's  in- 
vitation is  therefore  especially  attractive. 
She  wants  settlers  to  make  money  and 
happy,  prosperous  homes  for  themselves 
by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops 

You  Can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  During  many 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels 
to  the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. The  excellent  grass.,  fall  of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required 
for  beef  or  dairy  purpose*.  Good  schools,  churches,  market*  con- 
venient, climate  excellent. 

There  i«  now  an  extrademand  for  farm  laborers  to  replace  the  many 
roonx  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  war.  The  govern- 
ment is  urging  tanners  to  put  extra  acreage  into  grain.  Write  for 
literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa,  Oanada.  or 

C.  J.  BRO  UGHTON,  112  West  Adamt  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois. 
J.  M.  MacL AC HLAN.  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg..  Indianapolis.  hi 
GEORGE  A.  HALL.  123  Second  Street.  Milwaukee,  Witcontin. 
Canadian  Government  Agents. 


198,426 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  87  Weeks  198,426  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREI 

BADGE 
(Brome) 


•EC0ND  DEGREE 
BADGE 

(Bronit) 


THIRD  DEGREI 

BAOGE 
(Silver) 


"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag;  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  It  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.  I  will  'Do  a  U»eful  Thing  Each  Day.'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  Incorporated  In 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  In  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  Brat  Lone 
6cout  took  the  pledge  on  October  26.  1916. 

I The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  for  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  Is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide. Including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization in  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouta  of  America  is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  in  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  is:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  Is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
Is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  Its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  In  which  instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.     "Lone  Scout"  Is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,   26  cents  four  months,   75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  In  his  Scout  work  he  Is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate    Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges, 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.     A  mem- 
ber In  this  Lodge  Is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  It  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


CUT  OUT  HERE' 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  I 

CHIEF  TOTEM.  S00  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Date  1917 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name   Age. 

Town  n  mv   State. . . . 

Bt.  No.,  P.  O.,  or  R.  F.  D.  


TMJN'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertise- 
^  ments  you  read  in  The  Farming  Business  and 
Uncle  Sam.  We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean, 
reliable  advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


Be  Patriotic,  Be  Economical.  Help  your  country,  your  family  and  yourself  by  storing  all 
surplus  foodstuffs.  Fight  the  foreign  enemy  and  the  high  cost  of  living  at  the  same  time 


A  few  jars  or  cans  of  vegetables  and  fruits  stored  today  will 
save  your  family  many  dollars  next  winter.  Preserve  all 
you  can  while  prices  are  down  and  the  supply  is  plentiful. 
The  great  Butler  Canning  Outfits  are  Just  the  thing  for 
home  use.    You  have  no  idea  how  easy  and  economical  it 


is  to  can  fruits  and  vegetables  with  a  Butler  Outfit.  In- 
vestigate today.  A  Butler  Canning  Outfit  will  pay  for 
Itself  in  one  season  and  will  last  for  years.  Get  yours 
early  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  market  prices.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  write  us  direct. 


Butler  Canning  Outfits  are  econom- 
ical for  many  reasons.  Their  first 
cost  is  so  low  that  anyone  can  af- 
ford them.  Their  special  construc- 
tion requires  the  least  amount  of 
fuel  for  operating.  They  are  sturdy, 
well  built  from  the  best  of  material 
and  will  last  for  years. 


Economical — Simple — Practical 


Anyone  who  can  prepare  the  simplest 
dishes  can  do  any  amount  of  preserv- 
ing with  a  Butler  Outfit.  Our  booklet 
gives  complete,  simple,  easy  Instruc- 
tion and  tells  how  to  prepare  and  how 
long  to  cook  practically  every  food. 
Butler  Outfits  require  the  smallest 
amount  of  work  and  the  least  atten- 
tion.   Fine   for  the   busy  housewife. 


Butler  Canning  Outfits  cook  quick, 
better,  with  less  trouble  and  more 
economically  than  any  other  method. 
Practical  for  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Cooked  whole  In  glass  Jars  or  tin 
cans.  This  method  preserves  shape  and 
all  the  natural  flavor.  No  food  values 
are  lost.  Patterned  after  the  methods 
of  large  canneries. 


Better  and  More  Econom- 
ical Than  Your  Boiler 


While  cooking  with  an  ordinary  boiler  gives  fair  results,  It  does  not  com- 
pare with  a  Butler  Cooker.  A  boiler  takes  all  the  room  on  top;  of  the 
stove.  It  is  hard  on  the  boiler.  Takes,  longer  to  cook.  Requires  time  and 
trouble  to  prepare.  Takes  more  fuel  and  is  much  harder  to  handle.  The 
Butler  No.  2  Outfit  holds  steam  that  a  boiler  will  not,  thus  gets  much 
better  results.  In  the  end  you  will  find  a  Butler  Canning  Outfit  by  far  the  most  economical  and  easiest  method. 

Pree  With  every  Butler  Canning 
*  Outfit  we  give    a   book  of 

CoOK  recipes  and  Instructions. 
_  -  .  This  book  tells  how  to 
DOOR  prepare  and  cook  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  canning.  This 
valuable  book  was  compiled  espe- 
cially for  us  by  a  home  economics 
teacher  from  one  of  the  large  uni- 
versities. It  embodies  the  methods 
used  and  thoroughly  approved  by 
practically  every  home  economics 
teacher  In  the  country.  This  book 
contains  Information  that  Is  valua- 
ble to  anyone.  To  beginners  it  alone 
Is  worth  the  price  of  the  canner. 


Go  to  Your  Dealer 

Ask  him  to  show  you  a  Butler  Canning  Outfit. 
See  its  compact,  sturdy  construction.  Compare  it 
yourself  with  any  other  outfit  you  have  ever 
seen.  Get  our  interesting  fact  booklet  and  read  It 
through.  Choose  the  outfit  best  suited  for  your 
needs  and  buy  it.  For  a  remarkably  low  price  you 
can  get  an  outfit  that  will  enable  you  to  do  bet- 
ter and  more  canning  than  ever  before.  Your 
dealer  should  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
great  Butler  cookers,  but  if  he  cannot,  sit  down 
right  now  and  write  direct  to  us  for  your  copy 
of  the  canning  booklet.  We  will  send  it  free  by 
return  mail.  Don't  delay,  investigate  today. 


BOOK  ON 
CANNING 


U/rii«  fn  One  r»nninir  Fv-nort  Canning  clubs  and  individuals  are  Invited  to  write  to  our 
VT  nic  IU  VUI  canning  i^Apcn  canning  expert.  He  will  be  glad  to  help  with  any  prob- 
lems confronting  you.    No  charge  is  made  for  his  services  to  purchasers  of  Butler  Canning  Outfits. 


For  Home,  Club  and  Com- 
mercial  Use 


For  use  in  a  small  family  up  to  large 
commercial  canning  plants.  There's  a 
Butler  Outfit  that  does  the  work  quick- 
er, better  and  more  economically  than 
any  other.  Our  great  factories,  with 
their  big  modern  time  and  money  sav- 
ing machinery,  enable  us  to  turn  out 
the  highest  quality  products  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 


Deal  with  a  Responsible  Firm 

You  run  absolutely  no  risk  when  doing 
business  with  us,  either  direct  or  with 
one  of  our  responsible  dealers.  The 
Butler  reputation  has  been  built  by 
years  of  square  dealing.  Quality  prod- 
ucts and  fair  prices.  Write  to  any  bank 
in  Kansas  City  or  Minneapolis,  or  have 
your  home  banker  investigate  our 
standing  in  Bradstreet's  or  Dun's.  All 
Butler  Products  are  backed  by  our  lib- 
eral fair  guarantee.  Any  defects  will 
promptly  be  made  good.  You'll  always 
get  full  value  and  fair  treatment  when 
doing  business  with  a  Butler  Dealer  or 
direct  with  one  of  our  big  modern  factories. 


Book  of  canning  recipes  and  instructions, 
35c;  book  of  192  labels,  10c;  both  mailed 
for  35c. 


Cook  Books 
and  Labels 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO. 

Address  nearest  factory. 

608  Butler  BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or 
858  6th  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  Few  Butler  Steel  Products. 

Truck  Bodies,  Barn  Ventilators, 
Culverts,  Garages,  Troughs. 
Steel  Tanks  for  every  use. 
Barrels,  Tank  Wagons,  Etc 


GRAIN 
BINS 


■the 

liisSti  Cost  o- 
Living 


Mail  this  Coupon  Now 


60S858 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO. 

Gentlemen:  Please  mail  me  your  free  descrip- 
tive booklet  telling  all  about  the  Butler  canning 
outfits. 

Name  


Town. 


State. 


UNCLE   SAM   MUST   SMASH  BOOZE 


W.  D.  BOYCE   COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Where  the  Battle  Now  Rages  __ 


ames  A.  King 


The  Fighting  Is  On  in  Our  Harvest  Fields  as  Well  as  in  European  Trenches 


"THERE  are  two  battlefronts  in 
this  great  war.  One  is  in  north- 
ern France  and  in  Belgium,  the 
other  is  on  American  farms.  The 
war  will  be  won  or  lost  by  America 
and  her  Allies  according  to  the 
fighting  which  is  done  on  both  of 
these  fronts.  The  American  farmer 
in  his  harvest  field  is  just  as  much 
of  a  soldier  for  world  liberty  as  is 
the  man  in  the  trenches  of  France 
and  of  Belgium.  The  service  of 
each  to  his  country  and  to  the 
world  is  just  as  great,  is  just  as  pa- 
triotic and  loyal  as  is  the  service 
of  the  other. 

This  is  as  much  a  war  of  mater- 
ials and  of  food  as  it  is  a  war  of 
men  and  of  bullets.  In  producing 
the  food  and  the  raw  materials  used 
by  the  armies,  we  farmers  are  do- 
ing just  as  much  for  victory  as  are 
the  men  who  carry  the  guns  and 
fire  the  bullets.  Good  farming  is 
good  fighting.  There  is  no  patriot 
in  the  trenches  more  loyal  or  more 
effective  in  his  work  for  the  cause 
we  love  than  is  the  man  on  an 
American  farm  who  produces  a 
large  crop  of  good  grain,  who  har- 
vests it  carefully  and  preserves  it 
against  the  destructive  effects  of 
weather  and  of  insects. 

The  total  acreage  planted  to  small 
grains  in  America  this  year  is 
larger  than  it  was  last  year.  The 
total  yield  in  quantity  and  in  qual- 
ity from  this  acreage  will  depend 
largely  on  the  harvesting  of  it.  Cut- 
ting at  the  wrong  time,  making 
loose  and  misshapen  bundles  with 
the  binder,  making  shocks  which 
will  blow  down  and  let  in  the  sum- 
mer rains  may  cause  a  reduction  of 
as  much  as  15  to  25  per  cent  in  the 
combined  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  grain  finally  obtained  from 
these  fields,  and  it  is  this  combina- 
tion of  quantity  and  of  quality 
which  determines  the  total  amount 
of  food  for  men  and  for  animals  ob- 
tained from  the  acreage  which  was 
planted.  Therefore  the  care  which 
we  use  in  harvesting  and  in  caring 
for  our  small  grain  crops  during 
the  next  few  weeks  is  of  great 
strategic  value  and  importance  to 
our  own  armies  which  are  going  to 
the  front,  and  to  our  Allies  which 
are  already  there.  By  doing  our 
best  in  the  harvest  fields  this  sum- 
mer we  will  be  doing  our  best — and 
a  big  best  at  that — to  insure  the 
success  of  the  cause  which  is  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  true  Ameri- 
cans. 

Go  into  the  harvest  field  each 
morning  with  the  feeling  that  you 
are  going  onto  the  firing  line  at  the 
battlefront,  fighting  for  American 
liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the  world. 
Harness  and  hitch  your  horses  to 
the  binder  with  the  same  care  with 
which  you  would  harness  and  hitch 
them  to  a  gun  or  a  tender  of  the 
field  artillery.  Operate  your  binder 
with  the  same  care  and  precision 
with  which  you  would  operate  a 
machine  gun  if  you  were  at  the 
battlefront.  Build  the  grain  bun- 
dles into  shocks  with  the  same  care 
as  you  would  build  sticks  and  stones 
and  dirt  into  a  breastwork  on  which 
depended  your  own  life;  build  those 
shocks  to  keep  out  the  rain  as  you 
would  build  the  breastwork  to  keep 
out  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  After 
the  harvesting  is  done,  watch  and 
care  for  that  field  of  grain  as  you 
would  watch  over  and  care  for  a 
wagon  train  of  ammunition  or  food 
supplies  if  you  were  in  the  quar- 
termaster's or  the  commissary  de- 
partment of  our  Army  at  the  front; 
it  is  just  as  necessary  to  care  for 
it  in  the  harvest  field  as  it  is  on 
the  battlefield. 

At  night,  after  a  hard  day's  fight- 
ing, the  good  commanding  officer 
does  not  go  to  sleep  until  he  sees 
that  his  men  are  properly  cared  for, 
that  their  equipment  is  in  proper 
shape  for  the  next  day's  fighting 
and  that  the  necessary  ammunition 
and  other  supplies  are  on  hand.  As 
an  American  farmer  in  the  midst  of 
harvest  season,  you  are  an  officer  in 


command  of  a  fighting  detachment.  Do 
not  go  to  bed  at  night  until  you  know 
that  your  binder  is  in  first-class  trim 
for  the  next  day's  work,  that  the  bun- 
dles cut  during  the  day  have  been 
built  into  first-class  sturdy  shocks. 
See  that  the  horses  are  properly  cared 
for,  that  the  harness  is  sound  and  fits 
properly  so  it  is  not  starting  or  pro- 
ducing any  harness  sores. 

Again,  the  good  commanding  officer 
does  not  go  to  sleep  at  night  until  all 
plans  have  been  laid  for  the  next  day's 
fighting.  He  has  decided  where  the 
hardest  fighting  shall  be  done  on  the 


morrow,  and  just  what  troops  shall 
do  it  and  how  they  shall  go  at  it.  Re- 
member that  you  are  a  commanding 
officer  in  the  world  war  for  liberty, 
and  that  your  harvest  field  is  now  your 
battlefield  on  which  you  are  fighting 
for  world  liberty.  Before  going  to  bed 
at  night,  decide  carefully  just  what 
part  of  what  field  is  going  to  be  cut 
on  the  morrow ;  if  you  have  men  or 
boys  working  with  you,  tell  them 
where  they  are  to  work  and  what  they 
are  to  do  tomorrow — they  will  be  bet- 
ter prepared  and  will  do  better  work 
for  having  known  your  plans  ahead. 


When  General  Haig  or  General 
Petain  plans  a  certain  campaign,  or 
an  offensive  on  a  certain  portion  of 
the  battlefront,  every  resource  and 
every  energy  of  the  armies  involved  is 
concentrated  on  that  campaign  or  of- 
fensive until  it  is  won  or  lost.  Your ' 
harvest  is  a  campaign  for  which  you 
have  been  planning  and  preparing  for 
months.  In  just  the  same  way  you 
should  concentrate  every  energy  and 
resource  of  your  farm — which  is  your 
army — on  this  campaign  of  harvest, 
letting  nothing  else  interfere  until 
you  have  won  your  battle  with  nature. 


The  Man  Who 
Ma!nn  the  (JovJs 


WW  Salesmen 
f    Get  the 

A  Big  Pay  f 


— unci  thf  Man 
U  ho  Sttlh  -Them 


Read  These  Letters: 

I  How  Earn  m  High  as  $100 
a  Day 

"I  took  your  Course  two  years 
MO.  Was  earning  $16  a  week 
clerking.  Am  oow  Belling  many 
of  the  largest  firms  in  the  U. 
8.  I  have  earned  more  than  $100 
a  day.  Yon  secured  me  my  pos- 
ition. Your  School  is  entitled 
to  the  full  credit  for  my  suc- 
cess."—J.  L.  Debonis,  1850  S. 
Harding  Ave.,  Chicago  111. 

J  am  in  the  $2,500  to  $10,000 


$2,500  to  $10,000  Positions  Always  Open  to  Men  Who  Can  Sell 

Salesmen  command  the  largest  incomes.  Go  over  the  pay-roll  of  any  company — 
note  the  $3,000 — $5,000 — the  $10,000  men — most  of  the  big  salaries  go  to  men  iden- 
tified with  the  selling  side  of  business.  And  it  is  only  natural.  TKe  salesman  is  the 
direct  producer  of  profits — he  it  is  who  brings  in  the  orcjers— dividends  depend  on  his 
ability.  The  man  who  can  sell  goods  never  lacks  a  position — thousands  of  concerns 
are  ready — yes,  eager  to  pay  well  for  his  services. 

Be  a  Salesman 

Training  will  fit  you  to  hold  down  a  bijfpaying  position  in  this  uncrowded 
field — training  that  now  may  be  secured  in  leisure  time  study.  Training  will 
bridge  for  you  the  gap  between  low  salaried  drudgery  and  a  big  paying  sales 
position — training  that  may  be  partly  acquired  through  the  rough-hard- 
knocks-route — or  by  the  thorough,  shorter,  easier  way — through  membership 
in  the  National  Salesmen's  Training  Association.  Read  at  the  left  the  let- 
ters from  members  of  this  Association — typical  instances  taken  from  thou- 
sands in  our  files — proving  the  merit  of  our  course.  What  these  men  have 
done — you  can  do.  Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  facts. 

Study  at  Home— In  Spare  Moments 

Our*Course  of  Instruction  in  Scientific  Salesmanship,  planned  by  Master  Salesmen — gives 
you  just  the  training  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  big  paying  position.  Among  the  many  sub- 
jects covered  are  the  following — How  to  Prepare  a  Selling  Talk — How  to  Approach  the  Pros- 
pect— How  to  Manage  the  Interview— How  and  When  to  Close — How  to  Handle  Sales  Corre- 
spondence— How  to  be  a  Good  Mixer.  Every  lesson  is  prepared  with  but  a  single  idea — to 
increase  the  earning  power  of  our  students. 

Good  Paying  Positions  Found 
for  Our  Members 

The  service  offered  by  our  Free  Employment  Bureau  is  a  most  valuable  one.  Employers  every* 
where  recognize  the  value  of  N.  S.  T.  A.  Training.  We  have  constantly  on  file  more  requests  for 
salesman  than  we  can  possibly  fill.  We  put  you  in  touch  with  good  positions  while  you  are  still 
a  student — and  more  than  helping  you  secure  a  good  connection — we  help  you  make  good. 

This  Book— FREE 

Our  Free  Book.  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip"  tells  the  whole  story. 
It  contains  testimonials  from  members  earning  from  {100  to 
$1000  monthly  and  win  be  accompanied  by  a  Special  List  of 
the  many  lines  of  businesses  in  which  good  positions  are  now 
open  for  Salesmen  paying  from  $2500  to  $10,000  yearly.  A  pos- 
ition as  Salesman  is  ready  for  you— prepare  yourself  now- 
mail  the  coupon  below— -delay  may  mean  opportunity  lost. 
Address  Dept.ffj-B 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


"I  was  a  carpenter,  am  now  a 
Salesman  and  can  proudly  say 
I  am  in  the  $2500  to  $10,000  a 
year  class.  Wish  I  could  in- 
vest more  dollars  that  would 
bring  the  big  returns  those  in- 
vested in  your  Course  did."— 
J.  E.  Wood-  Rooms  352-54  Pa- 
cific Bldg..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

X  Earned  $6,B00  This  Tear 
"Last  year  I  only  earned  $800 
as  a  clerk.  This  year  I  have 
earned  $6600  and  have  been  pro- 
moted to  Sales  Manager.  This 
I  accomplished  by  study ingy our 
Course  during  spare  time.  Your 
Employment  Bureau  offers  one 
many  good  positions."— C.  W. 
Birmingham,  129  Bank  St., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Tow  Course  Makes  Success 
Easy 

"More  than  two  years  ago  I 

joined  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  You  se- 
cured roe  a  good  position  with 
one  of  the  beat  firms  in  their 
line.  Am  making  fine  wages. 
Former  experience  is  unneces- 
sary—your Course  makes  sue* 
cess  easy." — Wm.  H.  Kessler, 
199  N.  I6tb  St., East  Orange. 
N.  J. 

From  Shop  Work  to  High 
Salaried  Salesman 

"I  have  charge  of  the  Boston 
Sales  Branch  of  my  Arm  and 
the  fact  that  I  have  made 
good  and  have  received  so  many 
advances  in  salary  shows  what 
your  Course  did  for  me.  I  wish 
to  recommend  your  School  to 
all."— J.  A,  Christian,  P  O. 
Square  Bldg..  Boston,  Mass. 


NatT  >nal  Salesmen's  Training  Association,  Dept. 37-B        Chicago—  New  York— Saa Fraaci»C0 

(Send  your  request  to  the  office  nearest  your  home) 
With  no  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  your  Big  FREE  Illustrated  Book. 
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U.  S.  Must  Bid  Good-by  to  Barleycorn 

Booze  to  Be  Dealt  War-time  Blow  From  Which  It  Never  Will  Recover 


WHISKY'S  banner 
year  in  the 
United  States 
probably  will  be  its  last. 

Food  must  triumph 
and  booze  must  be 
placed  on  the  toboggan 
and  shoved  down  to 
stay.  Xo  more  must  the 
yield  of  America's  fer- 
tile fields  be  diverted 
from  its  rightful  pur- 
pose of  feeding  the 
world  to  the  vats  of  the 
brewer  and  the  distiller. 

Booze  is  the  enemy 
which  must  be  over- 
come at  home  before 
the  United  States  can 
do  its  best  against 
Germany.  The  booze 
machine  must  be 
smashed  before  the 
Prussian  machine  can 
be  dealt  a  similar  fate. 
The  farmer  who  strains 
every  energy  to  raise 
great  quantities  of  grain 

must  know  that  it  is  for  food  and  not  for  booze. 
Alcoholic  poison  no  longer  should  be  given  a  place 
in  our  national  life. 

The  United  States  must  supply  the  Allies  this 
year  with  around  1.000,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  as 
against  a  normal  export  of  400,000,000  bushels.  This 
makes  food  conservation  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  food  conservation  demands  the  elimination  of 
booze  manufacture.  Booze  took  110,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  in  1916. 

This  is  what  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Alcohol  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  told  the  Senate  committee: 

"Sooner  or  later  the  Nation  will  be  compelled  to 
adopt  prohibition  solely  as  a  war  measure,  if  for 


>o    .More    .Must  the 
of 


Yield  of  America's  Fertile  Fields  Be  Diverted  From  Its  Rightful  Purpose 
Feeding  the  World  to  the  Vats  of  the  Brewer  and  Distiller 


no  other  reason.  Besides  the  general  reasons  for 
prohibition  during  the  period  of  the  war,  there  are 
a  number  of  specific  reasons.  These  are:  -  Food 
conservation,  the  diversion  of  grain  from  alcohol 
to  food  and  of  alcohol  from  beverage  uses  to  mili- 
tary and  industrial  uses;  the  freeing  of  the  cold 
storage  plants  of  breweries  for  food  storage;  the 
diversion  of  labor  from  the  production  of  alcoholic 
beverages  to  military  or  industrial  purposes;  the 
prevention  of  certain  disabling  and  disrepu- 
table diseases  and  improvements  in  industrial  effi- 
ciency. 

"As  to  food,  we  are  facing  a  real  food  crisis,  due 
to  shortage  of  crops. 

"Nearly  2%  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  of  those 


cereals  used  in  manu- 
facturing alcoholic  bev- 
erages is  diverted  to 
that  use,  while  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  c  rop  of 
rice  and  34  per  cent  of 
the  total  crop  of  barley 
are  so  diverted. 

"More  than  110,000,- 
000  bushels  of  grain  are 
used  in  the  production 
of  alcoholic  beverages, 
415,000,000  pounds  of 
grapes  and  152,000,000 
pounds  of  molasses.  In 
all  about  7,500,000,000 
pounds  of  food '(grain, 
grapes,  grape  sugar, 
glucose  and  molasses) 
are  so  used  each  year. 
After  making  allow- 
ances for  the  produc- 
tion of  denatured  alco- 
hol, the  total  fuel  value 
so  diverted  each  year 
is  sufficient  to  supply 
the  yearly  energy  re- 
quirements   of  more 

than  seven  million  men." 

The  grip  which  booze  has  held  on  our  national 
life  perhaps  is  best  shown  by  the  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  closed.  Internal  revenue  receipts 
on  whisky  alone  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $180,- 
000,000 — a  record  for  any  one  year.  This  means 
that  taxes  were  paid  on  around  160,000,000  gallons 
of  whisky,  17,000,000  gallons  more  than  in  1913,  the 
banner  year. 

Part  of  these  heavy  receipts  are  due  to  with- 
drawals from  bonded  warehouses  in  the  face  of  the 
heavy  increase  in  taxes  planned  in  the  war  revenue 
bill. 

Revenue  from  beer  was  almost  $100,000,000,  a 
Continued  on  Page  250 


Uncle  Sam's  Wool  Bags  Far  From  Full 

Our  Imports  Cut  Dow//,  Our  Flocks  Decreasing —  What  Should  We  Do? 


OF  COURSE  you  remember  the  old  childhood 
rhyme  about  the  sheep  who  was  asked  if  he 
had  any  wool  and  he  answered,  "Yes,  sir; 
yes,  sir,  three  bags  full."  Uncle  Sam,  however,  is 
not  in  the  same  fix.  His  bags  are  far  from  full  of 
wool  and  he  is  scurrying  around  trying  to  find 
where  the  rest  is  coming  from. 

Time  was  when  sheep  raising  was  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
flocks  covered  thousands  of  miles  of  square  ground. 
Today  sheep  farming  is  merely  a  side  issue  except 
in  some  localities.  Sheep  are  kept  in  desultory 
fashion,  fed  at  intervals  in  winter,  sold  off  when 
prices  become  low,  bought  up  again  with  the  return 
of  higher  prices  and  given  small  care  and  encour- 
agement. But  with  the  passing  of 
the  day  when  wool  was  needed  for 
the  family  clothing  and  when  mut- 
ton often  was  served  on  the  farm 
table,  when  the  family  lived  in  vir- 
tual dependence  upon  the  things 
raised  upon  the  farm,  the  small 
sheep  flock  passed  also.  Yet  sheep 
are  a  good  thing  to  go  with  intensive 
agriculture.  They  are  tractable, 
easily  kept  within  bounds,  will  eat 
things  that  other  livestock  scorn  and 
they  leave  behind  them  a  wake  of 
fruitful  soil. 


The  Farmer  Guessed  Wrong 

Normally  the  United  States  im- 
ports from  two-fifths  to  half  of  the 
wool  used  in  domestic  consumption. 
During  the  last  three  years  importa- 
tions have  averaged  about  300,000,000 
pounds  annually.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
this  enormous  demand  for  wool, 
sheep  production  has  decreased  ma- 
terially at  the  same  time  that  the 
consumption  of  lamb  and  mutton  was 
increasing.  Government  figures  on 
sheep  in  the  United  States  indicate 
that  the  farmer  guessed  wrong  when 
he  figured  that  sheep  r;iisiriK  r>n  hi^h 
priced  land  would  be  unprofitable. 

The  outlook  for  high  prices  for 
mutton  and  wool  for  many  years  to 
come  Is  good.  The  war  has  cut  down 
the  number  of  sheep  abroad  as  well 


as  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  for 
a  long  time  to  come  we  will  be  able  to  import  the 
wool  that  we  will  need. 

Indications  point  to  a  revival  of  the  sheep  busi- 
ness. Much  of  the  cut-over  land  that  is  unfit  for 
other  things  can  be  used  for  sheep  pasture  and 
many  of  the  waste  places  on  farms  could  be  turned 
into  dollars  of  profit  by  using  them  for  sheep,  and 
many  farmers  realize  it  and  are  turning  to  sheep 

Fifty  Million  More  Needed 
In  the  United  States  only  one  in  seven  farms  of 
more  than  twenty  acres  now  supports  sheep,  with 
an  average  of  one  sheep  of  shearing  age  to  three 
acres  of  land.    The  wool  which  we  now  import 


could  be  raised  at  home  on  the  backs  of  50,000,000 
sheep,  and  this  number  could  be  added  to  our  stock 
if  a  fourth  of  the  remaining  farms  sustained  one 
sheep  for  every  three  acres.  It  is  to  the  settled 
areas,  particularly  in  the  Central,  Southern  and 
Eastern  States,  that  we  must  look  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep. 

The  demand  for  wool  is  so  great  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  so  materially  as  long  as  there  are 
armies  in  the  field  demanding  more  and  more  cloth- 
ing that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  farmer  would  in 
duty  bound  be  compelled  to  hear  and  heed. 

The  Western  States  have  produced  almost  all  of 
our  wool  in  recent  years.  And  on  the  ranges  the 
situation  is  far  from  as  good  as  should  be  expected 
in  a  nation  engaged  in  war  and  al- 
ready short  of  wool  and  with  im- 
portation shut  off  from  all  sheep- 
raising  countries  by  embargoes  ex- 
cept from  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  clip  this  year  in  the  Western 
States  will  fall  at  least  a  sixth  below 
normal.  Conservation  of  our  wool 
supply  and  preparations  to  raise  a 
great  many  more  sheep  are  impera- 
tive. 

Sheepmen  all  over  the  country  are 
alarmed  also  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  last  Congress  opened  to  home- 
stead entry  all  the  grazing  lands  of 
the  West,  many  million  acres  of  land 
now  used  for  cattle  and  sheep  were 
threatened  by  the  filing  of  home- 
steaders. This  will  compel  many 
sheepmen  to  send  their  flocks  to 
market,  and  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the 
packers  will  get  most  of  them. 

Truly  the  sheep  situation  is  a  crit- 
ical one.  The  matter  of  putting  the 
woolly  money  makers  back  on  their 
rightful  basis  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
small  farmer.  What  is  he  going  to 
do  about  it? 


TimJii.v  Sheep  Farming  Is  Merely  a  Side   Issue.    Sheep    \rc   Kepi  in  l»csnl- 

d>r:  1'iisbioii,  Fed  ii*  Interval!  in  winter.  Sold  on  when  Prices  Become 
Ion,  HouKht  I  p  Attain  When  I'rlcCH  Become  Hitch  and  Given  Sllnh*  Care 

and  Encouragement^  \v»  Sheen  Are  a  Good  Thing  for  the  Farmer 


Neither  mare  nor  foal  is  bettered 
when  the  colt  follows  the  cultivator. 
Keep  the  colt  penned  in  a  roomy, 
well-lighted  and  ventilated  box  stall. 
Do  not  keep  them  apart  for  a  half 
day  the  first  time. 
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Brief  News  Items  Affecting  the  Farm 

Happenings  of  Special  Interest  Boiled  Down  for  Our  Readers 


Do  You  Want  a  Farm  Loan  Bond? 

UNCLE  SAM'S  Farm  Loan  Banks  are  about 
ready  to  open  for  business  and  the  bonds  soon 
will  be  on  the  market.  In  order  to  get 
prompt  action  in  marketing  them  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  has  made  arrangements  by  which  a 
group  of  investment  houses  will  aid  in  disposing 
of  the  bonds  up  to  $30,000,000  during  the  next  six 
mouths  so  that  a  broad  and  continuing  market  for 
the  bonds  may  be  established  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thus  funds  will  be  provided  for  those  of  our  farm- 
ers who  need  loans  within  a  very 
short  time.  The  bonds  are  a  splen- 
did .  investment  for  the  man  who 
wishes  (he  money  which  he  puts  out 
at  interest  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer.  The  bonds  are  not 
taxable,  and  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act  which  authorizes  them  is  up- 
held in  opinions  from  legal  experts 
who  had  gone  into  the  subject 
thoroly. 

Crop  Reports  Due  Soon 

FARMERS  who  are  interested  in 
the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
Government  figures  on  August  1, 
when  the  report  on  condition  July 
25  will  be  issued.  On  August  8  the 
Government  will  issue  a  report  of 
condition  August  1  of  the  principal 
staple  crops  which  will  give  the  fol- 
lowing information:  Preliminary 
estimate  of  yield  and  quality  of  win- 
ter wheat  and  rye;  condition  on  Au- 
gust 1  (or  at  time  of  harvest)  and 
forecast  of  spring  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  tobacco,  flax,  rice, 
apples,  peaches;  acreage,  condition 
and  forecast  of  buckwheat  and  hay, 
stocks  of  oats  and  barley  in  farmers' 
hands  on  August  1. 

A  supplemental  report  will  be  is- 
sued which  will  include  a  statement 
of  the  condition  on  August  1  of  the 
fruit  crops. 

Wool  Clips  Snapped  Up 

VIRTUALLY  all  the  big  wool 
clips  in  North  America  have 
been  bought  up  at  prices  in  ex- 
cess of  all  former  figures.  Contract 
prices  are  around  50  cents  a  pound 
on  the  average,  altho  in  some  in- 
stances this  has  been  passed.  Un- 
usual activity  characterizes  the 
woolen  business  all  over  New  England,  not  only  in 
the  manufacturing  end,  but  in  the  business  of  grow- 
ing of  wool.  Great  flocks  of  sheep  are  being  intro- 
duced into  the  New  England  States  for  sheep  rais- 
ing and  wool  production.  Mills  are  so  busy  with 
Government  orders  that  they  are  running  the  full 
twenty-four  hours  in  some  instances  and  scarcely 
find  time  to  attend  to  other  orders.  Real  shortage 
of  wool,  despite  the  new  clip,  and  delay  on  the  part 
of  British  authorities  in  releasing  the  Australian 
clip  for  this  country,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government  orders,  have  served  to  make  the  mar- 
ket an  excited  affair. 


1 


Grain  Trade  Is  Chafing 

NDICATIONS  are  that  wheat  will  bring  the 
farmer  a  level  of  between  $2.25  and  $2.50  as 
soon  as  business  is  resumed  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.  Trade  in  wheat  is  demoralized, 
and  it  is  feared  that  this  condition  will  spread  to 
the  farmer  unless  the  restrictions  on  legitimate 
speculation  soon  are  removed.  The  new  wheat  is 
about  to  move  northward  from  Texas  in  moderate 
quantities,  and  offerings  from  Oklahoma  and  parts 
of  the  Central  West  for  July  shipment  are  increas- 


Boys  on  Farms  Make  Good 

FARMERS  are  getting  over  their  old  prejudices 
and  now  admit  that  they  prefer  city  boys  to 
the  kind  of  help  on  which  they  have  been 
obliged  to  depend  during  the  harvest  season  in 
previous  years.  This  was  the  statement  made  by 
William  E.  Hall,  national  director  of  the  United 
States  Boys'  Working  Reserve,  who  declared  that 
the  demand  for  the  boys  on  the  farms  was  in  many 
places  greater  than  can  be  filled.  In  many  sections 
of  the  country  farmers  had  to  pick  up  whatever 
unskilled  labor  they  could  find  lying 
idle  around  towns.  This  year  the 
farmer  is  beginning  to  realize  fully 
that  good,  clean,  healthy  young 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  and 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility  are 
far  better  than  cheap,  uncertain 
and  irresponsible  labor  on  which 
he  formerly  depended.  The  reason 
why  farmers  are  finding  city  boys 
desirable,  according  to  Mr.  Hall,  is 
because  the  boys  are  making  good. 


New  Farm  Help  Bureau 

C 


iHICAGO  being  the  market  where 
most  of  the  farm  dealings  of 
the  country  go  on,  a  farm  help 
bureau  has  been  established  there 
by  the  Chicago  Livestock  Exchange. 
Farmers  in  need  of  help  and  farm 
hands  in  need  of  jobs  are  asked  to 
communicate  in  writing  with  the 
bureau,  which  is  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Government.  Already 
Federal  agents  are  at  work  in  forty 
States  checking  up  the  labor  situa- 
tion on  the  farms,  preparatory  to 
putting  into  effect  the  Government 
plans  for  supplying  all  needed  labor 
to  the  farmers. 


Exemption  Plans  Ready 

F 


— Perry  in  Sioux  City  Journal. 

"Tou've  Been  Robbing1  Us  Long  Enough,  John  Barleycorn!" 


ing.  Under  present  conditions,  however,  traders 
do  not  know  What  to  do  and  are  reluctant  about  tak- 
ing hold.  The  delay  by  Congress  in  finally  dis- 
posing of  the  food  control  and  regulation  bills  has 
them  up  in  the  air. 


ARMERS   who   are   within  the 
draft   age   will   eagerly  await 
putting   into  effect   the  Presi- 
dent's   proclamation    outlining  the 
conditions  under  which  men  will  be 
exempt  from  the  draft.    The  Presi- 
dent's approval  has  been  placed  on 
four   classes   of  exemptions:  Men 
physically  unfit,  men  employed  in  es- 
sential positions  in  war  industries, 
those  with  certain  religious  beliefs 
and    those    with    wives    or  others 
wholly  dependent  upon  them  for  sup- 
port.   All  cases  of  farmers  who  ask 
exemption  are  to  be  carefully  scrutinized  before 
they  will  be  permitted  to  escape  military  service. 


— G.  R.  Bteddy  In  Passing  Show,  London. 

Homeward  Bounders 


Money  to  Fight  Cotton  Pest 

F  THE  vast  cotton-growing  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  saved  from  a  grave  men- 
ace, the  pink  bollworm,  now  in  Mexico  near  the 
Texas  border,  must  be  kept  from  entering  this 
country.  David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  asked  Congress  for  an  emergency  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  with  which  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  this  most  destructive  pest.  The  im- 
portation of  cottonseed  and  seed  cotton  from  Mex- 
ico has  been  in  force  several  months,  and  regula- 
tions to  protect  importations  of  cottonseed  products 
from  Mexico  will  be  put  into  effect  at  once.  If  the 
appropriation  is  granted,  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  zone  from  fifty  to  100  miles  wide  in  Texas,  in 
which  no  cotton  may  be  grown.  It  also  is  proposed 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment in  stamping  out  the  pink  bollworm  in  those 
districts  of  Mexico  close  to  the  American  border. 

Railroads  Denied  Increase 

AILROADS  of  the  country  generally  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition  and  not  dependent  upon 
increased  freight  rates,  says  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  denying  the  railroads'  ap- 
plication for  a  15  per  cent  raise.  The  commission 
indicated  that  it  was  willing  to  advance  some  class 
rates  in  the  East,  which  means  that  the  railroads 
in  the  Eastern  territory  will  gain  about  4  per  cent 
in  revenue,  as  most  of  the  freight  there  is  moved 
under  class  rates.  The  commission  decided  that 
predictions  that  the  railroads  would  lose  money  in 
1917  had  not  been  fulfilled  and  that  instead  they  had 
profited  greatly  from  the  war  activities  of  the 
United  States.  The  commission  promised  to  give 
relief  if  conditions  later  on  made  a  change  in  the 
status  of  the  finances  of  the  railroads. 


May  Prevent  Some  Exports 

RESIDENT  WILSON  soon  will  be  asked  to  sign 
a  proclamation  putting  limits  on  the  exporta- 
tion to  neutral  countries  of  coal  and  wheat. 
Exports  of  wheat  to  neutral  countries  have  shown  an 
alarming  increase,  and  the  situation  is  regarded  as 
serious,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  feared  some 
of  it  will  find  its  way  into  Germany  by  way  of 
neutral  countries. 


R 


WHEN  I  GET  ON  THESE  OVER  ALLS 
we'll  BE  ABLE  TO  DO  SOME  BEAU  WOPK 
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I  LL  HEED  ALL  THE  HELP 
YOU  CAN  6TVE  ME  .  UNCLE  ! ' 


— Wisconsin  Farmer. 


Getting  Ready  for  Seal  Work 
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What  War  Is  Doing  for  Farm  Tractors 

Shortage  of  Horses  and  Improvements  Making  Them  Indispensable 


AFTER  the  great  war  the  use  of  tractors  on  the 
farm  in  the  place  of  horses  probably  will 
reach  its  zenith.  Two  things  are  responsi- 
ble: One  is  the  shortage  of  horses  caused  by  losses 
in  battle,  the  other  the  rapid  improvement  in  tract- 
ors which  the  necessities  of  war  have  made  possible. 

Experts  say  that  America  must  raise  her  own 
horses  for  all  purposes  after  peace  has  been  de- 
clared because  the  breeding  centers  of  Europe  will 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  nations 
now  in  the  conflict.  America,  long  used  to  getting 
her  horses  from  abroad,  naturally  will  be  slow  in 
raising  her  surplus  of  horses  to  normal  again.  The 
result  will  be  a  greater  use  of  tractors. 

The  process  of  substituting  machinery  for  horses 
already  has  made  great  progress  in  the  United 
States.  Incidentally,  the  number  of  horses  on  farms 
in  the  early  part  of  1917  was  no  greater  than  in 
1910.  The  greater  use  of  tractors  has  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  down  the  production  of  oats,  which 
are  good  mostly  as  food  for  horses,  and  increasing 
the  production  of  wheat,  food  for  humans.  This 
probably  will  be  true  in  a  greater  degree  within  the 
next  few  years. 

The  great  possibilities  of  the  tractor  in  helping 
to  solve  the  world's  food  problem  are,  of  course, 
well  appreciated.  Many  points,  however,  are  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  farm  tractors.  Chief  of  these, 
perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the  average  farmer  does 
not  understand  sufficiently  the  merit  of  the  tractor 
as  a  tool  for  him  and  is  not  trained  as  he  should 
be  in  the  use  of  power  machinery. 

Any  machinery  ever  produced  requires  some  at- 
tention at  regular  intervals.  There  are  well-known 
cases  of  tractors  which  have  failed  in  the  hands  of 
some  owners  and  been 
highly  successful  in  the 
service  of  others  who 
had  some  idea  of  the  at- 
tention actually  re- 
quired by  machines. 
Figures  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Depart- 
m  e  n  t  of  Agriculture 
early  this  year  indicate 
that  34,371  tractors 
were  in  use  on  the 
farms  alone.  How  great- 
ly that  number  has  been 
increased  since  is,  of 
course,  in  doubt. 

An  increase  in  pro- 
duction may  come  from 
farming  more  acres  or 
from  farming  the  same 
acreage  more  efficient- 
ly. In  either  case  the 
tractor  is  the  logical 
thing  to  use.  The  de- 
mands for  food  which 
the  United  States  is 
bending  every  effort  to 
meet  this  year  will  be 
increased  every  year 
while  the  war  contin- 
ues. There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that 

the  American  farmer  next  year  will  not  find  him- 
self any  poorer  than  for  years  past.  If  anything, 
if  he  has  raised  all  he  could  and  made  sure  that 
his  harvests  have  been  properly  cared  for,  he  should 
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be  in  far  better  financial  position  than  before.  With 
opportunity  still  at  his  door,  whether  the  war  con- 
tinues or  not,  the  progressive  farmer  will  be  think- 
ing soon  of  increasing  his  yield  next  year.  His 
mind  naturally  will  turn  to  the  methods  by  which 
he  can  easiest  and  best  do  this,  and  tractors  will 
present  themselves  as  one  opportunity. 

Fall  is  the  time  when  under  most  conditions  the 
ground  should  be  plowed  the  deepest  and  also  the 
time  when,  because  of  the  great  quantity  of  other 
work  which  must  be  done  on  the  farm,  plowing  is 
done  the  most  hurriedly.  That  is  where  the  tractor 
comes  in.  Of  course  a  farmer  can  use  horses  and 
still  be  as  well  supplied  with  power  as  if  he  used 
a  tractor,  provided  he  has  a  sufficient  number  of 
horses  and  men  to  work  them.  As  a  rule  land 
which  must  be  plowed  in  late  summer  or  early  fall 
is  dry  and  hard.  The  weather  is  hot,  the  horses 
tired  following  months  of  hard  work.  As  a  result, 
many  farmers  do  not  plow  the  acres  they  would 
turn  over  if  they  had  the  power  or  do  not  plow 
deeply  enough. 

The  change  to  the  power  basis  on  the  farm  must 
come  sooner  or  later.  Many  farmers  realize  this 
and  are  holding  back  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Lack  of  the  money  to  buy  a  tractor  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons;  other  farmers  have  a  good  supply 
of  horses  and  hesitate  to  make  the  change  yet;  still 
others  doubt  their  own  ability  to  run  tractors  or  are 
fearful  of  intrusting  machines  to  hired  men.  This 
last  reason,  tractor  manufacturers  say,  is  one  often 
advanced  for  not  buying  machines  of  this  character. 


The  Tractor  Will  Pull  a  Plow  in  Place*  Where  Horde*  (annul — I  i>  Hill,  Down  Dale  or  on  the  Level 
Prairie,  It  Makes  No  Difference  to  the  Tractor 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  operating  a  tractor  is  a  sim- 
ple matter.  The  tractor  merely  is  an  automobile 
built  for  work  and  strength  instead  of  pleasure  and 
speed.   Starting,  steering  and  stopping  are  the  main 


operations  and  are  so  simple  that  any  one  can  learn 
them  within  a  few  hours.  Indeed,  the  simplicity 
with  which  one  is  operated  is  the  thing  often  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  troubles  which  the  farmer 
has  with  his  machine.  The  age-long  temptation  to 
take  it  apart  and  see  what  makes  it  go  is  strong. 
The  tractor  is  taken  apart,  the  adjustments  are 
changed  and  the  troubles  of  the  tractor  user  begin. 

Striking  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  story 
of  a  farmer  who  had  a  son  with  an  investigating 
turn  of  mind.  Frequently  the  son  tinkered  with 
the  tractor  and  the  service  man  had  been  called  in 
to  adjust  the  troubles  which  resulted. 

"There  is  but  one  thing  that  will  remedy  your 
troubles,"  said  the  service  man.  "Give  the  boy,  an 
oil  can  and  a  piece  of  waste  and  take  away  the 
tools  he  likes  to  use  on  this  tractor  and  it  will  run 
and  quit  giving  trouble." 

The  farmer  did  it  and  he  hasn't  had  any  diffi- 
culties since. 

Many  tractor  manufacturers  operate  schools  of 
instruction  during  the  winter,  when  work  on  the 
farm  is  slack,  and  owners  and  their  employes  are 
taught  in  from  one  to  four  weeks  all  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  a  tractor's  insides.  All  tractor  makers 
see  that  the  machine  is  put  on  the  farm  in  proper 
working  order  and  many  maintain  service  men  to 
see  that  it  is  kept  that  way  during  the  life  of  the 
guarantee. 

Some  interesting  experiments  and  investigations 
recently  have  been  conducted  by  various  State  Ex- 
periment Stations  in  order  to  determine  the  relative 
values  of  the  horse  and  the  tractor  as  an  economical 
and  efficient  farm  power.  The  Minnesota  Station 
found  that  the  cost  of  horse  labor  was  equal  to 

almost  half  of  the  gross 
operating  expenses  on 
the  horse-worked  farm. 
The  cost  of  keeping  a 
horse  on  the  farm,  es- 
timated from  figures 
kept  for  four  consecu- 
tive years,  was  $96.21. 
With  the  price  of  both 
feed  and  labor  in- 
creased since  then  the 
present  cost  is  around 
$150  a  year  for  each 
horse.  The  farm  horse 
works  an  average  of  100 
days  of  ten  hours  each 
a  year,  which  makes 
the  present  cost  of  his 
labor  around  15  cents 
an  hour. 

In  the  same  manner 
it  has  been  determined 
that  the  maximum  cost 
per  hour  for  labor  per- 
formed by  a  tractor 
runs  from  5  to  6  cents, 
one-third  of  the  cost  of 
the  same  labor  per- 
formed by  horses. 

Without  detracting  at 
all  from  the  value  of 
that  old  tried  and  true 
friend,  the  horse,  it  would  seem  as  if  easier  days 
were  in  store  for  him,  as  if  machinery,  incapable 
of  feeling  fatigue,  is  to  replace  him  for  the  heavy 
work  on  the  farm. 


PLAN  NOW  FOR  NEXT  YEAR'S  HARVEST 


SEED  for  next  year  soon  will  loom  up  as  the 
thing  uppermost  in  the  farmer's  mind.  Many  a 
field  that  otherwise  would  be  adding  to  the  food 
supply  is  barren  of  a  crop  this  year  because  of  the 
seed  shortage  last  spring.  This  is  a  condition 
which  should  not  be  permitted  to  catch  the  farmer 
again.  The  demand  next  fall  and  spring  probably 
will  exceed  any  demand  in  years  gone  by.  Work 
of  selecting  seed  can  begin  now  as  well  as  later  on, 
and  enough  must  be  laid  by  to  help  out  the  neigh- 
bor who  has  neither  the  time  nor  knowledge  to 
do  his  own  picking  and  who  will  be  in  dire  straits 
unless  he  gets  help. 

The  best  of  the  crops  can  be  saved  and  sold  for 
see/1  at  greater  profit  than  If  it  is  harvested  and 
sold  thru  ordinary  channels.  This  does  not  apply, 
of  course,  to  poor  grade  stuff  but  to  the  very  best 
of  our  grain. 

Oats  either  have  been  harvested  or  are  being  har- 
vested now  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  If  your 
oats  are  free  from  trash  and  are  of  excellent  qual- 
ify do  not  dispose  of  all  of  them.  Save  back  as 
much  as  yon  yourself  will  need  and  save  some  to 
sell  to  the  other  fellow.  It  will  be  Just  like  putting 
your  money  out  at  interest  instead  of  keeping  it 
hid  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
High  prices  should  not  tempt  the  farmer  to  part 


with  wheat  which  can  be  used  for  seed.  Of  course 
he  should  know  that  his  wheat  is  of  good  quality, 
he  should  know  its  name  and  characteristics.  In- 
discriminate saving  of  wheat  which  is  of  the  gen- 
eral run  will  not  get  you  anything.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  your  corn  when  it  matures.  Detassel  bar- 
ren or  poor  stalks  to  prevent  them  from  fertilizing 
the  good  stalks.  The  corn  you  save  for  seed  should 
be  of  pure-bred  origin  and  planted  far  enough  away 
from  other  inferior  kinds  to  prevent  mixing. 

The  crops  which  you  are  growing  for  forage 
should  also  be  viewed  with  an  eye  to  their  possibili- 
ties as  seed  producers.  If  necessary,  special  patches 
should  be  planted  to  raise  seed  for  next  season. 

Do  not  be  afraid  that  there  will  be  an  oversupply 
of  seed  next  year.  Seedmen  already  are  beginning 
to  locate  crops  from  which  seed  will  be  available. 
If  you  have  such  a  crop  you  should  not  be  tempted 
to  dispose  of  it  at  market  prices.  As  seed  it  will 
be  worth  much  more  to  you,  either  for  your  own 
farm  or  for  selling  to  others,  than  it  will  in  any 
other  shape. 

Careful  selection  of  seed  in  the  near  future  may 
save  you  a  lot  of  money  next  year. 

The  question  of  erecting  those  buildings  which 
experience  this  year  has  shown  will  be  needed 
badly  next  year  also  is  one  which  needs  considera- 


tion now.  Building  now  doesn't  cost  as  much  as 
building  did  a  year  ago.  That  sounds  wrong, 
doesn't  it?    But  here  is  how  it  works  out: 

Taking  the  prices  of  farm  products  and  the  cost 
of  building  materials  a  year  ago,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  in  1916  it  took  800  bushels  of  corn  to 
build  a  silo.  Today,  at  the  present  prices  of  corn, 
it  requires  only  a  little  more  than  400  bushels  to 
build  the  same  silo.  A  tractor  that  could  be  bought 
in  1916  for  the  price  of  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  can, 
at  the  price  wheat  now  is  bringing,  be  erected  for 
the  price  of  500  bushels. 

The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
all  grains  has  advanced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  build- 
ing materials  cither  have  advanced  or  are  quoted 
at  about  the  same  price;  there  have  been  no  reduc- 
tions. Undoubtedly  lumber,  iron  and  steel  and 
other  things  necessary  will  go  still  higher.  This 
being  the  case,  the  farmers  who  need  buildings  will 
be  helping  themselves  and  saving  money  if  they 
make  their  plans  to  do  the  work  as  soon  as  harvest 
is  over. 

Meat  will  be  dear  and  scarce.  Save  the  brood 
sow  and  set  the  broody  hen. 


A  fat  garbage  pail  means  a  lean  pocketbook. 
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ALL  BOOZE  IS  POISON 

CONGRESS  is  taking  steps  to  enable  America 
to  bid  good-by  to  John  Barleycorn.  The 
brewers  have  been  making  a  desperate  fight  to 
save  beer  and  light  wines.  They  must  be  driven 
to  the  wall  along  with  whisky. 

There  is  no  actual  difference  between  alcoholic 
poison  taken  in  beer  or  in  whisky  or  in  brandy  or 
any  other  form  of  booze — the  only  difference  is  that 
you  have  to  drink  a  little  more  beer  to  get  drunk, 
but  the  man  who  wants  to  get  drunk  does  not  object 
to  that.  When  doctors  prescribe  alcohol  at  all  they 
always  prescribe  whisky.  It  is  well  known  among 
bartenders  that  the  man  who  handles  beer  for  any 
length  of  time  has  rotten  hands,  and  the  beer  in 
which  he  has  to  walk  behind  the  bar  rots  the 
leather  of  his  shoes.  What,  then,  must  beer  do  to 
the  human  stomach? 

The  purpose  of  conserving  grain  could  not  be 
achieved  by  killing  whisky  and  leaving  beer.  If 
the  drinker  uses  two  kinds  of  booze,  he  would  only 
use  one  if  the  other  would  be  cut  off  and  the  fight 
so  gallantly  made  would  have  been  in  vain. 

It  must  be  good-by  for  not  only  John  Barleycorn 
but  all  of  his  alcoholic  relatives,  as  well. 

BANKERS  AND  THE  FARMER 

WHAT  is  your  banker  doing  to  help  you? 
Bankers  have  been  among  those  loudest  in 
their  demands  upon  the  farmer  to  do  great 
things  for  the  Nation  in  war.  But  what  is  the 
banker  with  whom  you  do  business  doing  to  help 
you  and  the  other  farmers?  Laurel,  Miss.,  banks 
are  extending  credit  to  the  extent  of  $25,000  to 
enable  farmers  in  their  territory  to  buy  fertilizer, 
feeds  and  seeds.  Illinois  bankers  are  behind  the 
proposition  of  financing  Calf  Clubs  for  farm  boys 
and  girls.  In  other  States  Sheep  Clubs  are  being 
financed.  Virginia  bankers  are  helping  to  finance 
the  small  farmer.  Georgia  bankers  are  arranging 
loans  on  liberal  time  and  reasonable  interest.  In 
other  States  other  banks  are  doing  similar  things. 
Is  your  banker  doing  likewise?  If  not,  why  don't 
you  wake  him  up? 

CONDITIONS  CHANGE 

WORLD-WIDE  war  has  brought  about  condi- 
tions so  greatly  changed  that  the  farmer 
must  change  with  them  or  face  disaster. 
Seized  rightly,  the  new  conditions  may  mean  the 
salvation  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  public  mind 
has  been  quickened  to  his  importance  as  never  be- 
fore. He  must  make  his  own  mind  receptive  to 
this  new  feeling.  The  hour  is  ripe  for  him  to  work 
for  his  rightful  place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  for 
him  to  apply  to  his  business  those  principles  which 
have  made  a  success  of  other  businesses.  The 
farmer  who  can  read  the  signposts  aright  and 
adjust  himself  to  the  new  order  of  things  will  find 
success  awaiting  him,  even  in  time  of  national 
stress.  What  the  future  will  bring  to  him  is  to  be 
measured  only  by  his  own  ability  and  application. 
The  Government  and  all  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
are  behind  the  farmer  now  and  the  opportunity  to 
grow  is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

THOSE  WHO  RETRENCH 

HYSTERICAL  sacrificing  of  those  things  which 
go  to  promote  normal  times  is  folly.  Those 
who  advise  it  should  be  ignored.  The  cur- 
tailment of  business  in  any  way,  the  shutting  down 
on  buying  of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life 
just  because  the  Nation  is  at  war,  is  idiotic.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  farmer  who  is  wise  to  invest  in 
machinery,  tools,  horses,  anything  that  will  enable 
him  to  do  better  farming.  It  will  pay  in  days  to 
come. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Here  Readers  May  Exchange  Ideas  and  Experiences 


How  to  Put  Up  Corn 

In  the  issue  of  June  2,  a  letter  from  M.  M.  G., 
Oklahoma,  asked  a  receipt  for  canning:  corn.  No 
doubt  there  are  other  women  readers  who  would 
like  the  receipt,  which  I  have  tried  and  found  best.  I 
would  like  to  know  a  way  to  can  peas  so  they  will 
keep  all  winter  and  taste  like  those  we  buy  in  cans. 
Here  is  the  corn  receipt:  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  corn 
from  cob  before  cooking:.  To  nine  cups  of  corn  add 
one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  salt  and  Just 
enough  cold  water  to  cover.  Boil  twenty  minutes, 
can  and  seal.  When  you  go  to  use  parboil  for  an 
hour  in  plenty  of  water,  then  drain,  put  on  fresh 
water  or  milk,  salt  and  pepper. — Mrs.  C.  M.  R., 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Please  print  for  M.  M.  G.  of  Oklahoma,  this  receipt 
for  canning-  corn:  Select  good,  tender,  sweet  Corn 
and  cut  from  the  cob.  To  every  ten  pints  of  corn 
add  one  pint  of  salt  and  one  pint  of  sugar,  mix  and 
set  on  back  of  stove  until  juice  begins  to  form. 
When  well  heated  pack  in  sterilized  jars,  pints  or 
quarts.  When  wanted  for  use  open  and  pour  cold 
water  on,  then  set  on  stove  and  heat  slowly.  Change 
the  water  until  salt  is  removed,  then  add  a  little 
sugar  and  season  to  taste  with  butter  and  cream,  or 
bake  with  an  egg. — Mrs.  H.  H.  M.,  West  Virginia. 

1"HANKS  to  both  of  you.    M.  M.  G.  can  take  her 
choice  of  the  methods.    Some  woman  reader  is 
asked  to  inform  Mrs.  C.  M.  R.  regarding  canning 
peas. 

Ashes  as  Fertilizer 

What  kind  of  fertilizer  Is  best  for  corn?  How  many 
pounds  must  I  use  to  the  acre,  and  what  does  it  cost 
a  pound?  Also  how  is  the  proper  way  to  dry  ashes 
so  they  can  be  drilled  in  a  corn  drill  for  fertilizer? — 
K.  N.,  Arkansas. 

JT  IS  evident  you  never  have  tried  fertilization  of 
your  farm,  and  your  evident  desire  to  improve  it 
is  most  commendable.  If  others  would  do  likewise 
America  soon  would  lead  the  whole  world  in  yields. 
Your  corn  fertilizer  question  is  impossible  to  an- 
swer from  this  distance  because  you  neglected  to 
state  just  what  kind  of  soil  you  have.  To  get  the 
best  results  this  information  is  necessary.  Send 
it  and  you  will  be  answered  promptly.  Regarding 
the  ashes,  you  also  are  vague.  Unless  you  have 
pure  wood  ashes  your  labor  probably  would  be 
wasted.  If  the  ashes  are  those  from  a  stove  and 
have  been  piled  up  in  a  heap  out  in  the  open  the 
strength  probably  is  gone  and  they  are  valueless. 
In  any  event  they  should  be  drilled  in  with  some 
other  kind  of  fertilizer.  Be  more  definite  in  your 
next  letter. 

Regarding  Infertile  Egg 

How  long  after  cockerels  are  removed  from  the 
flock  are  eggs  fertile?  How  long  after,  drakes  are 
put  with  ducks  before  eggs  will  be  fertile,  and  how 
long  after  removal  of  drakes  will  eggs  be  fertile? — 
F.  R.  H.,  Michigan. 

EXPERIMENTS  show  that  by  the  second  day  after 
roosters  have  been  put  with  hens  some  of  the 
eggs  begin  to  show  fertility  and  that  by  the  eighth 
day  95  per  cent  will  show  fertility.  Other  experi- 
ments show  that  after  roosters  have  been  removed 
from  a  flock  of  hens  there  will  be  no  diminution  in 
fertility  until  anywhere  from  the  fourth  to  the 
twelfth  day,  and  it  will  take  from  two  to  three 
weeks  for  all  eggs  laid  to  be  infertile.  Ducks  are 
more  uncertain,  but  by  stretching  the  time  given 
for  several  days  the  same  truths  regarding  fer- 
tility may  be  taken  for  granted. 

Wire  Worms  in  Corn 

Wire  worms  are  destroying  many  crops.  One  of 
our  neighbors  lost  six  acres  of  corn.  They  are  de- 
stroying our  beans  and  corn.  What  is  good  to  kill 
them? — H.  F.,  Vermont. 

"^flRE  worms  take  two  or  three  years  to  mature 
and  about  as  long  to  get  rid  of.  No  treatment 
of  the  soils  with  salts,  poisons,  etc.,  has  been  found 
effective.  The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  a  rotation 
of  crops;  plowing  in  August  and  cross-plowing  in 
September  will  kill  many  of  them.  Clean  cultiva- 
tion in  the  fence  corners  and  around  the  sides  of 
the  field  is  essential.    In  spring  many  of  the  beetles 


I RELIEVE  in  a  spade  and  an  acre  of 
ground.  Whoso  cuts  a  straight  path  to 
his  own  living,  by  the  help  of  God,  in  the 
sun  and  rain  and  sprouting  grain,  seems  to  be 
a  universal  workingman.  He  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  life.— Emerson. 


from  which  the  worms  come  may  be  destroyed  by 
placing  bunches  of  clover  or  weeds  poisoned  with 
paris  green  under  shingles  or  bits  of  board  where 
the  beetles  go  for  shelter.  Long  experiments  fail  to 
show  any  way  of  treating  the  seed  to  prevent  the 
worms  from  attacking  it.  Late  fall  plowing  will 
prevent  many  of  them  appearing  next  year.  A  ro- 
tation of  crops  in  which  clover  shall  always  follow 
grass,  and  corn  shall  always  follow  clover,  ultimately 
will  get  rid  of  them.  Plow  the  grass  in  early  fall 
and  sow  clover,  either  with  oats,  wheat  or  rye. 
Allow  the  clover  to  stand  two  years  and  follow  with 
corn.  On  general  principles  it  is  well  to  use  wood 
ashes  where  obtainable  because  of  their  tonic  ef- 
fect on  plants.  Plowing  under  of  manure  is  said  to 
have  been  efficacious  in  some  cases.  In  any  event 
you  have  a  long,  hard  fight  if  the  worms  have  any 
kind  of  a  start,  and  cooperation  with  all  your  neigh- 
bors in  the  methods  advocated  is  the  only  way  of 
winning  out. 

Community  Drying  Plant 

In  line  with  the  recent  article  in  The  Farming 
Business  and  Uncle  Sam  on  drying  vegetables  and 
fruits  to  preserve  them,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have 
the  first  community  drying  plant  in  the  United  States 
so  far  as  we  know.  Fifty-seven  families  are  repre- 
sented. The  plant  cost  about  1150  to  build  and  we 
have  located  It  in  a  church.  We  take  our  fruits 
and  vegetables  there,  prepare  them  with  machinery 
and  utensils  which  are  joint  property  and  put  them 
in  the  drier.  The  next  day  we  get  our  products 
back  all  finished.  The  drier  is  run  by  electricity 
and  the  current  used  by  the  fan  costs  1%  cents  an 
hour.  The  drier  will  take  care  of  120  trays  every 
twenty-four  hours. — Mrs.  J.  B.  C,  Nebraska. 

"yHE  idea  is  splendid  and  can  be  worked  well  in 
other  communities.    Those  who  are  interested 
will  be  put  in  touch  with  this  Nebraska  community. 

Jimson  Weeds  Not  Salable 

There  are  great  quantities  of  jimson  weeds  in  our 
neighborhood.  We  understand  that  these  can  be  sold 
at  a  good  price.  Please  tell  us  how  to  cure  and  pack 
them  for  sale  and  where  to  offer  them. — Mrs.  H.  T., 

Missouri. 

gEEN  reading  some  of  the  unreliable  dailies, 
haven't  you?  If  there  is  any  demand  for  jimson 
weed  it  is  so  quiet  that  it  hasn't  made  much  noise 
Every  once  in  a  while  the  same  old  story  bobs  up 
in  print  and  a  lot  of  people  believe  it.  The  jim- 
son weed  contains  a  powerful  narcotic  and  may  be 
used  for  a  drug,  but  to  try  and  cure  and  sell  it  is  a 
waste  of  time. 

Do  Not  Plant  These  Beans 

Recently  there  has  been  introduced  in  our  part  of 
the  country  a  bean,  which  is  called  the  Burma  bean, 
for  which  many  things  are  claimed.  They  look  like 
the  ordinary  navy  bean,  but  are  light  yellow  in 
color  and  there  are  a  number  of  fine  lines  centering 
in  the  eye.  Is  this  a  good  bean  for  this  section? — 
H.  R.  R.,  Michigan. 

JN  A  RECENT  bulletin  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture warned  the  American  farmers  not  to  try 
these  beans,  which  come  from  the  Orient  and  are 
unsuited  for  any  except  tropical  countries.  They 
will  not  mature  in  the  bean  growing  States  and 
are  not  fit  for  human  food,  since  they  yield  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  which  is  a  menace  to  the  health. 


Cabbage  for  the  Fall 

When  should  cabbage  seed  be  sowed  for  heading 
this  fall? — R.  T.  M.,  Louisiana. 

IT  iS  too  late  now  for  early  fall  heading,  but  you 
can  get  cabbage  that  will  head  in  December  if  the 
seed  is  sown  early  in  July  and  the  plants  are  put  in 
early  and  set  late  in  August  in  soil  that  has  been 
well  fertilized. 


State  Leader  for  Idaho 

Who  is  in  charge  of  County  Agent  work  in  Idaho? 
We  are  considering  asking  for  an  Agent  at  once  and 
don't  know  whom  to  address. — V.  M.  C,  Idaho. 

"VY/RITE  to  H.  W.  Hochbaum,  Extension  Service, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Boise,  Idaho,  tell  him 
what  you  want  and  he  will  tell  you  how  to  go  about 
it. 


Don't  keep  animals  closely  confined.  Provide 
pastures  or  paddocks  for  voluntary  exercise. 
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All  Wheat  to  Be  Handled  by  Zones 


Wheat,  Corn,  Oats 

gTRONG  cash  markets  for  corn  with 
less  favorable  reports  from  the 
Southwest  are  the  main  stimulating 
features  on  the  buying  side  of  the 
market.  Exporters  continue  to  bid 
high  prices  for  corn,  and  apparently 
are  unable  to  buy  enough  to  satisfy 
their  requirements.  Stocks  at  Chi- 
cago end  other  visible  supply  points 
have  not  increased  a  great  deal  dur- 
ing the  period  of  heavy  receipts,  and 
from  now  arrivals  are  expected  to 
be  moderate  until  after  han^est  at 
least.  Country  reports  reflect  a 
cleaning  up  of  old  stocks  at  many 
points. 

Cash  prices  showed  a  little  easier 
tone  at  one  time,  but  later  firmed  up 
again  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  leading  buyers  were  out  of 
the  market.  Washington  reports  in- 
dicate there  will  be  no  restrictions 
placed  on  trading  in  corn  and  oats 
either  for  cash  or  future  contracts, 
and  as  a  ruling  of  this  intimation 
there  was  increased  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  bulls.  Maximum 
prices  on  all  months  are  still  in  ef- 
fect as  placed  by  the  different  ex- 
changes, and  so  far  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  changing  them. 

With  high  premiums  for  cash  corn 
in  all  positions  there  is  not  much 
probability  of  there  being  any  corn 
delivered  on  either  July  or  Septem- 
ber contracts,  and  the  situation  in 
this  respect  is  abnormal.  Both  ex- 
port and  domestic  demand  for  corn 
has  been  active  and  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  farm  marketings. 

THE  July  Government  report  is  ex- 
pected to  confirm  high  acreage 
estimates,  but  the  gain  may  be  not 
so  great  as  expected  early,  as  much 
replanting  was  necessary  in  many 
sections,  and  in  the  South  it  is  said 
the  acreage  may  fall  down  a  little. 
The  crop  generally  is  regarded  as  a 
week  or  two  late,  bat  not  enough  late 
to  prevent  seasonable  maturing  of 
the  crop  i£  weather  conditions  are 
favorable. 

J70REIGN  use  of  corn  is  increasing 
and  the  demand  from  -  nentral 
countries  especially  is  big.  High 
prices  for  livestock  also  tend  to 
make  feeding  profitable.  Argentina 
will  have  little  corn  for  export,  and 
even  with  peace  shipments  from  the 
Balkans  and  Russia  probably  would 
be  light  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

|N  OATS  there  has  been  persistent 
and  heavy  accumulation  of  the 
July  by  leading  commission  houses. 
This  buying  has  hardened  prices  and 
the  deferred  months  have  been 
stronger  as  well,  influenced  by  corn 
and  by  decreasing  stocks.  The  sup- 
ply of  oats  now  in  store  is  small,  and 
with  the  late  season  there  is  little 
prospect  of  many  new  oats  reaching 
the  terminal  markets  during  July. 
With  receipts  small  during  the 
month  and  stocks  near  exhaustion, 
with  the  high  prices  for  corn  and 
other  cereals,  there  has  been  less 
pressure  on  the  market,  while  com- 
mission houses  have  taken  consider- 
able quantities  of  futures.  The  gen- 
eral crop  outlook  for  oats  is  favor- 
able, but  the  crop  promise  is  be- 
lieved to  be  represented  by  the  pres- 
ent level  of  prices,  which  is  low 
compared  to  other  grains,  and  in 
consequence  there  has  been  better 
buying  support  from  commission 
houses. 

JN  PROVISIONS  most  of  the  selling 
pressure  has  been  on  the  lard,  of 
which  stocks  are  large.  Shippers 
have  been  good  buyers  of  ribs,  and 
the  southern  trade  has  been  of  fair 
proportions.  Hog  receipts  for  the 
week  were  502,800,  against  481,000 
a  year  ago.  Cash  trade  is  quiet  as  a 
rule  and  the  failure  of  the  Belgian 
relief  to  make  the  usual  purchases 
pot  a  damper  on  trade  to  some  ex- 
tent. 


THE  zone  system  in  handling  wheat 
will,  it  is  said,  be  used  by  the 
Government  officials  who  now  have 
that  matter  in  hand.  This  infor- 
mation, which  has  been  kept  under 
cover  and  which  it  was  said  was  to 
be  released  a  little  later,  is  of  great 
importance. 

It  is  said  the  official  decision  will 
be  to  grind  all  wheat  in  the  sections 
where  grown.  This  action  will  pre- 
vent the  transportation  of  wheat  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  those 
sections  where  most  wheat  is  used. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  hard  winter  wheat 
are  shipped  from  the  Southwestern 


States  to  Minneapolis  millers  every 
season.  Under  the  new  conditions 
the  northwestern  manufacturers  of 
flour  will  be  obliged  to  obtain  their 
wheat  at  home,  as  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  go  to  Nebraska,  Kansas 
and  other  States  for  supplies. 

There  are  many  millions  of  bushels 
of  low  grade  wheat  still  in  the  hands 
of  producers,  as  well  as  elevator  men 
in  western  Canada.  There  is  no  sale 
for  this  grain  there,  because  the  sup- 
ply greatly  exceeds  the  buying  pow- 
er. It  is  the  urgent  wish  of  the  own- 
ers of  this  grain  to  work  it  off  on 
some  one,  and  it  is  being  offered 
freely  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States. 


Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep 

JNDICATIONS  are  that  a  heavy  run 
of  cattle  will  reach  the  Chicago 
market  during  July.  The  June  re- 
ceipts surpassed  all  expectations 
and  cattlemen  who  had  been  under 
the  impression  that  there  was  a  great 
beef  shortage  in  prospect  are  won- 
dering where  they  are  all  coming 
from.  Prices  are  being  revised  in  the 
expectation  that  July  receipts  will  be 
as  large  in  comparison  as  the  June 
receipts.  Cattle  have  been  coming 
from  everywhere  to  the  Missouri 
River  markets,  California  and  Ore- 
gon having  forwarded  large  ship- 
ments. 

Beef  steers  show  a  decline  of  10 
to  40  cents  with  the  cheaper  grades 
showing  the  big  end  of  the  loss.  Top 
sales  reached  $13.90,  but  few  of  the 
offerings  can  come  within  this  fig- 
ure. Cows  and  heifers  are  selling 
25  to  35  cents  lower  at  from  $8  to 
$12.25.  Calves  are  $1  lower  and  the 
best  are  bringing  $14  to  $15  as 
vealers. 

J-JERE  is  a  word  of  caution  for 
those  who  may  be  considering 
shipping  hogs  to  market.  Common, 
grassy  stuff  has  been  killing  out 
very  poorly  for  the  packers  and  is 
being  discriminated  against.  In  fact, 
it  seems  hard  to  get  the  packers  to 
take  hold  of  it  at  all,  and  no 
salesman  should  turn  down  a  rea- 
sonable bid  for  this  class  of  hogs. 
Everything  points  to  a  continuance 
of  good  prices  for  the  best  stuff,  but 
common  mixed  hogs  show  signs  of 
going  lower.  The  proportion  of 
grassy  stuff  which  is  showing  up  at 
the  markets  would  indicate  that 
owners  do  not  want  to  feed  high- 
priced  corn  and  are  emptying  their 
lots  earlier  than  usual. 

Hogs  generally  are  40  to  50  cents 
lower  and  pigs  50  cents  lower.  The 
average  price  of  hogs  is  around 
$15.15,  the  lowest  weekly  average 
since  early  in  March.  Both  receipts 
and  shipments  show  a  falling  off. 
gHEEP  show  one  of  the  most  severe 
breaks  of  the  year.  Sheep  are 
around  $1  to  $1.25  lower,  while  lambs 
are  reduced  $1.25@$2.  The  packers 
are  well  supplied  and  outside  buy- 
ing very  small.  Top  lambs  are 
quoted  at  $16  and  sheep  $12,  but  the 
stuff  must  be  extra  good. 

Newsy  Market  Notes 

Little  trading  has  been  done  in 
grain  this  week  as  a  result  of  the 
closing  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from 
Monday  afternoon  to  Thursday  as  a 
Fourth  of  July  vacation  for  mem- 
bers and  their  employes. 

*  i  *  * 

Spring  wheat  conditions  are  near- 
ly perfect,  with  weather  favorable. 
The  only  exception  is  in  the  two 
northern  tiers  of  counties  in  North 
Dakota,  where  the  plant  suffered  from 
dry  weather  in  June.  The  straw  in 
that  locality  is  short  and  the  yield 
is  light. 

*  *  * 

"The  possibility  of  the  adoption  of 
the  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
food  control  bill  has  unsettled  the 
barley  trade,"  says  an  expert.  "There 
is  naturally  an  almost  total  lack  of 
buying  demand,  and  severe  declines 
in  values  have  been  recorded  during 
the  last  week.  With  favorable 
weather,  the  barley  crop  likely  will 
exceed  250,000,000  bushels  the  trade 
estimating  the  probable  crop  fully 
30,000,000  to  40,000,000  bushels 
greater  than  the  June  estimate  of  the 
Government.  Should  the  prohibition 
amendment  carry,  the  probability  is 
that  the  hulk  of  this  vast  quantity  of 
grain  will  be  sold  for  feed,  at  about 
one-half  of  last  season's  prices. 
Based  on  new  oats  values,  around 
55  cents  a  bushel  of  32  pounds,  the 
barley  for  oats  mixing  purposes  will 
hardly  be  worth  over  75  cents  a 
bushel  of  48  pounds. 


What'i 
Back  of" 
The  Xcf? 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  established  thirty-five 
years  ago.  James  Brown,  president,  was  born 
and  raised  on  a  farm,  and  as  a  farmer's  boy 
learned  the  farmer's  point  of  view.  To  this 
fact  can  be  attributed  the  phenomenal  success 
of  the  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.'s  business. 

During  this  time  the  company  has  sold  over 
125,000,000  rods  of  Brown  Fence  to  more  than 
half  a  million  people.  To  comprehend  this 
amount  of  fence,  comparisons  will  help.  Brown 
Fence  sold  to  date  would  make  a  straight,  un- 
broken line  over  450,000  miles  long.  Brown 
Fence  that  has  been  used  would  go  eighteen 
times  around  the  glebe  (earth's  circumference, 
25,000  miles),  and  then  there  would  be  enough 
left  over  to  stretch  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  In  fact,  the 
Brown  Fence  that  has  been  bought  would  reach  to  the  moon  and 
back,  which  would  be  over  half  a  million  miles. 

The  policy  determined  at  the  organization  of  the  business  has 
been  strictly  followed  and  adhered  to  and  will  be  continued,  and 
this  policy  can  be  expressed  in 
three  words— satisfactory  service 
and  economy.  To  give  satisfactory 
service,  fence  must  be  constructed 
so  as  to  turn  all  kinds  of  stock 
without  injuring  them.  To  be 
economical,  it  must  be  built  as 
cheaply  as  is  consistent  with  dur- 
ability. 

The  dominant  idea  in  mind  in 
building  Brown  Fence  is  the  re- 
duction in  cost  of  maintaining 
farm  fence.  This  cost  is  deter- 
mined by  five  factors — interest,  repairs,  depreciation,  unusable  land, 
and  expense  of  keeping  down  weeds.  This  basic  thought  in  building 
Brown  Fence,  coupled  with  a  guaranteed  service  to  the  consumer, 
has  resulted  in  the  many  thousands  of  farms  improved  with  the 
Brown  product  today. 
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LATEST    INVENTIONS  AND 


Rotary  Stump  Extractor     For  Deep  Sea  Diving 


DULLING  stumps  is  not  the  tedious 
and  tiring  work  it  once  was,  with 
the  advent  of  so  many  machines  to 
help  to  do  the  work.  The  toughest 
part  of  the  proposition  is  to  get  rid 


of  the  long,  ground-gripping  roots. 
A  New  Orleans  man  has  perfected  a 
machine  which  will  cut  off  the  roots 
in  a  jiffy.  The  picture  shows  how 
the  saw  is  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  a 
cylinder  which  fits  over  the  stump. 
Turn  on  the  power  and  the  cylinder 
whirls  around  and  the  teeth  bite  their 
way  thru  the  roots.  Then  a  block 
and  tackle  arrangement  is  lowered 
and  is  hooked  on  to  the  stump  and 
out  it  comes.  The  roots  may  then 
be  grubbed  out  without  much  effort 
as  a  rule.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
little  charge  of  dynamite  will  do 
away  with  even  that  amount  of  labor. 

To  Safeguard  Crossings 

PROPOSED  warning  signal  for 
use  at  railway  crossings  would 
be  set  in  action  by  the  blast  of  the 
locomotive  whistle  some  distance  off. 
It  is  claimed  that  by  accurately  co- 
ordinating the  vibration  pitch  of  the 
signal  receiver  with  the  note  of  the 
locomotive  whistle  the  system  is 
quite  practical,  and  that  it  will  not 
respond  to  other  loud  noises  which 
are  not  correctly  pitched.  The  in- 
ventor would  use  the  vibration  of 
the  receiver  to  close  an  electric  cir- 
cuit, which  would  pass  the  current 
to  a  warning  siren  in  daylight  and 
to  a  searchlight  stop  signal  at  night. 


Ice  Tongs 


•yHESE  ice  tongs  keep  your  clothes 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
wet  ice  if  you  are  compelled  to  hoist 
the  block  of  ice  up  on  your  shoulder 
or  have  it  dangle  against  your  legs. 


The  extra  wirework  on  the  side  is 
the  thing  that  does  the  work.  Other- 
wise the  tongs  are  not  much  differ- 
ent from  other  tongs. 


J-JKRE  are  some  details  concerning 
a  deep  sea  diving  machine  in- 
vented by  a  Californian: 

The  apparatus  has  a  spherical  form 
with  a  diameter  of  seven  feet  and  six 
inches.  The  shell,  made  of  nickel 
steel,  has  a  thickness  of  one  inch  and 
a  quarter.  The  spherical  form  of  the 
bell  makes  it  withstand  an  unusual 
pressure  of  water.  In  fa  .  the  ma- 
chine will  withstand  a  pressure  up  to 
500  pounds,  which  means  that  the 
bell  can  be  sunk  to  depths  of  from 
400  to  600  feet  without  being  afffected 
by  the  strain.  The  bell  is  large 
enough  to  hold  two  persons,  as  well 
as  the  motor  and  mechanism.  It  is 
provided  with  two  sets  of  propellers 
— one  horizontal  pair  to  propel  fore 
and  aft,  and  a  vertical  pair  used  for 
diving  and  rising. 

When  the  apparatus  is  ready  for 
operation  it  is  sent  down  from  a  ten- 
der ship  located  above  the  wreck.  It 
attaches  itself  to  the  side  of  the  sub- 
merged ship  by  means  of  four  huge 
magnets.  These  are  charged  with 
electricity  from  the  motor  carried  in 
the  bell.  Electric  lights  placed  in 
sockets  outside  the  shell  guide  the 
operators  in  their  work.  A  two-inch 
drill  is  used  to  drill  holes  in  the  side 
of  the  wrecked  vessel  and  into  these 
holes  hooks  are  inserted.  The  hooks 
hold  the  chains  that  connect  with 
pontoons  also  placed  in  position  by 
means  of  the  bell.  When  the  pon- 
toons are  lowered  they  are  filled  with 
water,  and  this  is  pumped  out  as 
soon  as  the  pontoons  are  fastened  to 
the  wreck.  The  number  of  pontoons 
required  is  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  vessel  to  be  raised. 

Vehicle  Foot  Scraper 

J700T  scrapers  for  buggies  and 
other  vehicles  on  which  a  person 
may  clean  his  shoes  before  he  climbs 
into  the  vehicle  are  nothing  new,  and 
the  inventor  of  this  one  probably 


never  will  realize  a  fortune  from  it, 
but  it  is  a  good  thing  for  buggies  if 
one  wishes  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  scraper 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  so  contrived 
that  it  will  not  damage  the  axle  after 
it  is  fastened  on. 

Talking  Movies  Again 

APPLICATION  has  been  made  for  a 
patent  on  a  very  elaborate  device 
which  would  produce  a  combination 
of  the  cinematograph  and  the  phono- 
graph to  give  us  moving  pictures 
wherein  the  characters  not  only  move 
but  speak.  The  idea  of  such  pictures 
is  not  new,  but  the  difficulties  of 
synchronizing  have  hitherto  proved 
insurmountable.  By  synchronizing 
is  meant  the  exact  coincidence  of  the 
motion  picture,  projected  by  one  ma- 
chine, with  the  speech  supposed  to 
proceed  from  the  characters,  which 
is  produced  by  quite  another.  Unless 
the  speech  comes  at  the  right  instant, 
the  result  is  laughable  rather  than 
impressive.  In  the  proposed  device 
the  actual  speech  of  the  character  is 
transmitted  by  wireless  telephone  to 
a  phonograph  whose  complex  receiv- 
ing mechanism  is  synchronized  with 
the  movements  of  the  moving  picture 
camera. 


Asia  contains  more  than  half  of 
the  people  in  the  world. 


Insect  Guard 

■yHE  principle  of  the  mystic  maze 
or  ancient  labyrinth  has  been 
used  in  the  designing  of  the  insect 
guard  for  putting  oh  the  legs  of  ta- 
bles and  other  pieces  of  furniture 
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shown  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing. This  guard  is  made  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  of  the  furniture 
leg  and  hang  down  over  the  castor 
wheel,  so  that  insects  cannot  climb 
up  the  castor  onto  the  leg  and  on 
up  onto  the  furniture  supported  by 
it.  Of  course  it  is  no  good  against 
flying  or  hopping  insects,  such  as 
flies  and  fleas,  but  is  designed  to 
guard  against  crawling  pests,  such  as 
ants  and  bedbugs. 

New  Explosive 

Jj^ii  AGED  California  track  walker 
has  invented  a  powerful  new  ex- 
plosive. He  is  said  to  have  received 
a  big  offer  from  Germany  and  smaller 
ones  from  various  powder  companies. 
Here  is  what  the  inventor's  lawyer 
says: 

"No  nitrates  are  used,  and  the  new 
powder  does  not  deteriorate.  It  is 
more  accurate  than  the  best  smoke- 
less powder  now  manufactured.  One- 
half  the  charge,  recently  tried  in 
a  .30-.30  rifle  at  the  Shell  Mound 
range,  showed  twice  the  penetrative 
power  of  ordinary  smokeless  powder. 
It  is  less  expensive  to  manufacture, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  pat- 
ent, as  the  explosive  element  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  the  inventor 
and  me. 

"Five  drops  of  the  secret  element 
are  sufficient  for  ten  pounds  of  the 
new  powder." 

The  German  Attack 

JT  HAS  frequently  been  stated  of 
late  that  the  German  troops  attack 
in  mass  formation  even  in  the  face  of 
machine  gun  and  shell  fire,  a  policy 
little  short  of  suicidal  under  condi- 
tions of  modern  warfare.  A  Dutch 
army  officer  who  has  been  an  observ- 
er on  the  front  says  that  this  is  not 
strictly  so.  He  states  that  the  at- 
tack has  the  appearance  of  a  mass 
attack  because  it  is  composed  of  suc- 
cessive waves  of  infantry.  The  rear 
waves  are  kept  in  close  formation  to 
heighten  the  morale  of  the  troops, 
but  the  attack  is  not  a  mass  attack, 
strictly  speaking. 

Harvester  for  Beets 

D^ECENTLY  we  ran  a  picture  and 
description  of  a  beet  harvester 
and  received  a  great  many  inquiries 
about  it.  Here  is  another.  Not  hav- 
ing a  plain  English  description  of 


this  machine  at  hand  and  being  in- 
experienced in  the  matter  of  trim- 
ming any  except  deadbeats,  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  machine  cannot  be 
vouched  for  here.  However,  it  is 
said  to  do  the  work  and  to  scoop  the 
beets  out  of  the  ground  without  dam- 
aging them.  The  principal  claim  for 
this  invention  seems  to  be  that  it  has 
been  so  arranged  that  it  does  the 
work  smoothly  and  evenly. 


Keeping  Tab  on  Calves 

J^EASUREMENT  by  photography  is 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  Purdue  (Ind.) 
LTniversity  for  determining  the  rate  of 
growth  of  calves. 

A  huge  board,  painted  white  and  di- 
ided  into  squares  checkerboard  fash- 
ion, is  attached  to  the  side  of  a  barn. 
Each  square  is  of  six  inches. 

Tiie  calf  is  stood  on  a  narrow  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  board  and  is 
thus  photographed.  In  the  resulting 
picture  the  board  appears  as  a  back- 
ground, and  the  size  of  the  animal  is 
determined  by  counting  the  squares 
(up  and  down  and  lengthwise)  which 
its  body  conceals. 

At  Purdue  calves  are  fed  on  differ- 
ent kinds  of  rations  and  are  meas- 
ured at  intervals  in  the  way  above 
described  to  find  out  how  fast  they 
grow.  The  problem  is  to  ascertain 
what  foods  make  a  calf  grow  fastest. 


Measuring  a  Calf  With  a  Camera  Is  the  Way  th  Pa,) 
times  the  Man  Who  Is  Helping  Has  to  Put  On  U 


Silent  Alarm  Clock 

THE  alarm  clock  as  a  social  prob- 
lem might  be  the  thesis  of  the 
inventor  who  has  devised  a  new  form 
of  this  indispensable  but  unpopular 
instrument.  Realizing  that  the  pro- 
longed peal  of  a  lusty  bell  at  5  a.  m. 
may  cause  considerable  inconven- 
ience to  next  door  neighbors  in  apart- 
ment houses  and  dormitories,  he  has 
devised  a  silent  alarm  which  awakens 
the  sleeper  by  a  strong  light  instead 
of  a  loud  noise.  When  the  clock 
reaches  the  moment  set  on  the  dial, 
instead  of  releasing  the  spring  of  a 
bell,  it  throws  in  the  switch  of  an 
electric  bull's-eye  lantern,  so  direct- 
ed that  it  floods  the  pillow  with  its 
glare.  It  is  claimed  that  this  method 
is  as  effective  as  the  bell  in  awaken- 
ing the  sleeper  in  question,  and  less 
effective  in  awakening  neighbors  and 
roommates. 


The  moon  is  getting  nearer  to  the 
earth  at  a  speed  of  about  fourteen 
feet  in  two  hundred  years.  Astrono- 
mers up  to  the  present  have  not  been 
able  to  explain  why  this  is  so. 
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INTERESTING 

Inventions  New,  Neat      Automatic  Headlight 


DISCOVERIES 


\^ILDER  than  the  dreams  of  Edi- 
son," says  Homer  Croy,  "are 
the  actualities  presented  at  the 
Washington  patent  office  for  regis- 
tration, and  to  them  are  granted  pa- 
pers protecting  them  from  imitators 
— on  inventions  and  appliances  that 
one  wonders  who  could  be  so  mad  as 
to  wish  to  imitate." 

It  will  suffice  to  "dash  off"  a  few 
of  the  marvelous  inventions  which 
Mr.  Ctov  has  seen  and  recorded  in 
the  Scientific  American.  Among  la- 
bor-saving devices,  to  begin  with, 
might  be  mentioned  the  hat  tipper. 
This  was  designed,  evidently,  for 
the  laziest  man  in  the  world.  Ils- 
operation  does  not  require  the  user 
to  remove  his  hands  from  his  pock- 
ets upon  meeting  a  friend  of  the 
gentler  sex.  A  simple,  graceful  in- 
clination of  the  head  operates  a  small 
spring  -  and  -  governor  combination, 
artfully  concealed  inside  the  hat, 
which  raises  the  hat  a  little  and 


INVENTION'S  for  controlling  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  headlights  of 
an  automobile  are  thrown  are  not 
new,  but  an  Arkansas  man  who 
found  trying  to  pick  his  way  along  a 


Perdue  llnd.)  VnJvernlty  Doe«  It.  Some- 
Idot  in  Order  to  Keep  the  Calf  Interested 


softly  replacea  it;  an  extra  motion 
of  the  head  will  even  rotate  the  hat, 
a  la  Chaplin,  to  lend  a  finishing  touch 
to  the  salutation. 

Among  other  unique  conceits  may 
be  mentioned:  A  tornado-proof 
house  constructed  on  a  pivot — the 
tornado  rotates  the  house,  like  a 
merry-go-round;  an  arrangement 
like  a  horse's  bit  which  prevents 
snoring;  an  adaptation  of  the  useful 
corncob  as  a  polisher  for  artificial 
teeth;  a  neat,  bifurcated  rubber  tube 
which,  concealed  beneath  the  cloth- 
ing, enables  the  pedestrian  to  breathe 
upon  his  toes  In  winter  time  and 
warm  them ;  an  arrangement  above  a 
door  which  throws  red  pepper  in  the 
eyes  of  any  one  attempting  to  break 
In. 

Last,  but  not  least,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  neat  little  conceit  on  the 
order  of  the  vanity  box  suspended 
on  a  chain  from  the  wearer's  neck. 
Jewelers  will  find  this  a  snappy  lit- 
tle innovation.  It  Is  designed  as  a 
receptacle  for  chewing  gum.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  anything  so  snob- 
bish will  ever  replace  the  old  fa- 
miliar  chair  bottom. 

W  fn\»nli<,n«  and  nifwoverlea.  Write  The 
If  «f  the  Artlvlr  and  the  IJute  of  J«»ne  In 


country  road  on  a  dark  night  a  dan- 
gerous and  hard  task  has  figured  out 
a  plan  of  controlling  the  lights  thru 
the  steering  wheel  axles.  The  at- 
tachment keeps  the  lights  always 
pointed  in  the  immediate  direction  in 
which  the  car  is  traveling,  so  that 
the  driver  can  see  where  he  is  go- 
ing. We  hope  there  is  no  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  the  inventor's 
name  is  Crank. 

Run  Farm  on  Wind 

J7LECTRICITY  generated  by  wind 
power  in  sufficient  amount  to 
supply  a  large  farm  has  been  found 
to  be  possible,  according  to  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College. 

Preliminary  tests  were  made  on 
this  proposition  three  years  ago.  The 
generator  was  belted  to  the  windmill 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  Friction 
losses  were  enormous.  It  took  a 
nine-mile  wind  to  start  the  mill  and 
the  noise  was  distracting.  With  the 
first  series  of  tests  the  total  cost  of 
the  plant  was  $775,  whereas  a  gaso- 
line engine  plant  of  the  same  power 
and  storage  capacity  would  have 
cost  $500.  One-sixteenth  of  the  time 
lights  would  be  cut  off  because  the 
wind  velocity  was  too  small  to  run 
the  mill.  To  overcome  this  disad- 
vantage a  large  battery  is  necessary 
to  store  up  enough  current  to  last 
during  the  calm  spells. 

In  the  later  tests  the  generator 
was  mounted  on  the  head  and  geared 
direct  to  the  mill.  Ball  and  roller 
bearings  were  used  thruout  so  that  a 
six-mile  wind  or  less  started  the  mill. 
The  cost  of  this  plant  is  estimated 
at  $750,  but  improvements  in  the 
windmills  would  reduce  this  to  $500. 

The  present  objection  to  the  us.e  of 
wind  power  for  developing  electrical 
energy  is  the  first  cost  of  the  outfit. 
Until  it  is  possible  to  get  windmills 
which  will  run  on  light  winds  the 
cost  will  not  be  cut  down  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  battery  necessary 
to  store  up  current  for  use  when  the 
mill  does  not  run.  With  a  windmill 
designed  for  higher  speeds  than  are 
used  in  present  mills  there  would  be 
little  time  during  the  year  that  the 
winds  would  not  be  sufficient  to  oper- 
ate it,  at  least  a  part  of  the  day. 

Horse  Collar  Pad 

'J'HE  trouble  with  most  collar  pads 
has  been  that  they  absorb  the 
sweat  from  the  animal  and  retain  it, 
so  that  within  a  short  time  they  smell 
strongly  wi»h  ai  offensive  odor.  Of 


course  a  person  gets  used  to  it  alter 
a  time,  but  it  would  be  far  better  for 
the  horse  if  this  moisture  were  not 
absorbed  and  it.  also  would  improve 
things  for  sensitive  human  nostrils. 
This  pad  is  said  to  give  off  all  this 
moisture  to  the  air.  Of  course  it  is 
the  material  of  which  the  pad  is 
made  that  has  the  secret.  Over  the 
top  of  the  pad,  where  the  collar  fas- 
tens together,  is  a  strip  of  heavy  ma- 
terial to  prevent  wearing  out  of  the 
pad  where  it  engages  the  collar. 
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Seeking  Flashless  Gun 

OTH  the  French  and  German 
armies  have  been  trying  for  years 
to  discover  how  to  make  a  gun  that 
shall  not  merely  be  noiseless,  but 
shall  emit  no  flash.  After  dark  two 
observers,  by  watching  the  time,  can 
with  accurate  chronometers  having 
luminous  dials  discover  precisely  the 
position  of  the  enemy  battery,  or 
three  observers,  regardless  of  time, 
can  do  the  same  by  grouping  their 
observations.  And  this  merely  by 
the  flash  of  the  guns. 

German  inventors  succeeded,  by  add- 
ing a  minute  quantity  of  alkaline 
salts  to  their  powder,  in  diminishing 
the  flash,  but  they  found  that  in  pro- 
portion as  they  suppressed  the  flash 
they  increased  the  smoke.  Other  sub- 
stances added  to  the  powder  for  this 
purpose  have  been  vaseline,  alkaline 
soaps,  barium  and  aluminum.  None 
was  successful. 

The  French  tackled  the  problem  as 
a  mechanical  rather  than  a  chemical 
one.  A  gun  is  really  only  an  explo- 
sion motor,  and  it  seemed  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  way  of  muffling  its 
sounds  and  its  flash  as  those  of  other 
such  motors  are  muffled.  It  was  not 
until  1909,  when  Maxim  invented  the 
silencer,  that  the  problem  seemed  on 
the  way  to  solution.  Many  other 
silencers,  most  of  which  suppress 
much  of  the  light  as  well  as  the 
sound,  have  been  invented  since  then, 
but  none  is  a  practical  success  in 
warfare. 

Hayrack  Clamp 

/"*OOD-BY  to  the  rickety  old  hay- 
rack  and  its  annoying  jiggle  and 
clatter  as  you  drive  over  rough 
ground  to  the  field.  Here  is  a  clamp 
that  is  put  on  quickly  and  is  adjust- 
able to  any  size  rack  and  wagon  side 
bar.  One  hook  is  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  side  bar,  the  clamp  is 
passed  over  the  top  of  the  crossbar 


and  a  second  hook  is  fastened  into  a 
ring  on  the  first  hook.  The  ring  be- 
ing slidable,  the  height  of  the  side 
bar  need  make  no  difference. 

For  Making  Marksmen 

^  MINNEAPOLIS  inventor  may 
have  found  a  short  cut  to  mak- 
ing "while-you-wait"  expert  marks- 
men out  of  "rookies."  He  has  de- 
signed an  attachment  for  the  army 
rifle  which,  in  effect,  eliminates  the 
rear  sight  and  enables  the  marksman 
to  focus  sharply  on  the  target  with- 
out the  customary  squinting  and 
clutching  and  steadying  process.  The 
attachment  is  a  simple  affair,  in  its 
way,  and  provides  an  unfailing 
method  of  bringing  the  target  within 
line  thru  the  use  of  front  sight  and  a 
teeth-clutch  on  a  non-jarring  device 
which  automatically  eliminates  any 
need  of  the  rear  sight. 

Manufacturers  of  arms  and  mili- 
tary officers  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  examine  the  device  predict 
that  its  use  will  make  raw  recruits 
more  efficient  in  a  few  weeks'  drill- 
ing than  the  average  army  rifle  shot 
with  years  of  experience. 


Professor  Boss  figures  the  trans- 
continental velocity  of  the  sun  thru 
space  14.9  miles  per  second.  Me 
regards  the  speed  formerly  obtained 
by  spectroscopic  methods,  namely, 
12.4  miles  per  second,  as  subject  to 
systematic  error. 


Silo  Feed  Trough 

"yHIS  trough  applies  only  to  pit 
silos.  It  is  circular  in  form  and 
divided  into  compartments.  In  the 
center  is  a  platform  on  which  the 
hired  man  may  stand.    He  lowers 


himself  and  the  trough  into  the  silo, 
shovels  the  silage  into  the  trough 
and  pulls  the  whole  apparatus  back 
up  to  the  top,  where  the  trough  fits 
close  against  the  walls  of  the  silo, 
permitting  the  livestock  to  feed  from 
the  silo  itself  without  the  necessity 
of  handling  the  silage  again  after  it 
has  been  brought  to  the  top  of  the 
silo.  The  trough  has  the  advantage 
of  preventing  waste  of  the  silage  by 
fastidious  animals  and  saving  time. 

Armor  for  the  Trenches 

Jj^  SUIT  of  armor  which  turns  a  bul- 
let at  a  distance  of  sixty  feet  has 
been  perfected  by  a  man  of  Dover, 
N.  J.  Twice  in  two  days  he,  wearing 
the  metal  suit,  permitted  a  man 
armed  with  a  Springfield  .30  to  pep- 
per him  with  shots  at  that  distance 
and  so  well  did  the  suit  "stand  up"  to 
all  claims  made  for  it  that  not  even 
a  dent  showed  in  the  armor  after  the 
tests. 

The  tests  were  witnessed  by  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Guard  and  reg- 
ular Army,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
as  a  result  of  their  findings  the  in- 
vention may  be  adopted  by  our  forces 
in  the  trenches  in  France. 

Rubbing  Post  for  Hogs 

I-lAVE  you  ever  noticed  how  the 
moment  some  one  hits  on  an  idea 
for  doing  something  a  little  better 
than  before,  others  will  jump  in  and 
try  to  go  him  one  better?  That  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  rubbing  post  and 
oiler  contrivances  for  hogs  and  other 
livestock.  The  market  nowadays  is 
flooded  with  these  contrivances  and 
there  is  something  good  to  be  said 
for  each  of  them.  This  invention  has 
a  hollow  post  which  acts  as  a  reser- 


voir for  the  oil,  a  breast  scratcher 
mounted  on  the  base  and  automatic 
means  of  feeding  the  oil  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  scratcher. 
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JT  VEN  without  the  rain  it  would  have 
been  too  cold  for  dinner  on  the 
boulevard.  Thru  the  drizzle  the 
lamps  burned  with  a  despairing  yel- 
low flicker.  The  hour  was  early,  but 
only  those  who  had  urgent  business 
abroad  or  were  homeless  were  to  be 
found  on  the  streets.  Those  shel- 
tered doorways  and  passages  which 
the  fine  rain  could  not  reach  were 
sought  out  and  rendered  uninhabit- 
able by  the  chill  wind  that  penetrated 
with  searching  gusts  into  every  nook 
that  otherwise  might  offer  a  human 
being  refuge.  In  short,  it  was  a 
night  that  showed  Paris  in  her  most 
unhappy  mood. 

Along  one  of  the  mean  streets  that 
let  into  the  Boul'  Mich',  a  street  that 
even  by  daylight  was  dismal  and  re- 
pellent, shambled  a  female  with  a 
coarse,  frayed  shawl  over  her  head. 
It  served  both  as  a  bonnet  and  a 
cloak,  and  her  bony  fingers  clutched 
it  closer  with  every  flaw  of  wind,  as 
if  her  tattered  waist  afforded  scant 
protection  against  the  cold.  And 
what  a  skirt!  A  cast-off  thing  that 
in  front  did  not  reach  to  the  tops  of 
her  thin,  leaky  shoes.  Behind,  it 
dragged  and  snapped  at  her  heels  like 
a  vicious  puppy.  The  way  it  was  fas- 
tened with  a  big  brass  safety  pin 
showed  that  it  had  been  made  for  a 
plumper  form. 

When  the  wretched  creature  came 
to  pools  of  water  on  the  pavement, 
she  did  not  walk  around  them  or 
even  lift  her  feet  higher  as  she  passed 
thru  at  the  slow  pace  so  character- 
istic of  the  spiritless,  aimless  wan- 
derer. She  paused,  however,  to  gaze 
into  shop  windows  that  were  lighted. 
Evidently  the  eternal  feminine  had 
not  been  quite  killed,  for  she  was  held 
longest  by  the  windows  that  dis- 
played women's  wear.  The  things 
were  at  best  only  cheap  exaggera- 
tions of  fashion's  vagaries,  made  to 
catch  the  eyes  and  empty  the  purses 
of  poor  students  and  factory  girls, 
yet  they  held  the  woman's  attention. 

Before  one  window  she  lingered 
longest  of  all.  In  a  crib  was  a  doll 
dressed  as  a  little  baby.  So  displayed 
about  it  that  a  few  pieces  made  a 
brave  showing  was  its  layette.  Well- 
to-do  young  mothers  would  have  re- 
garded it  with  scorn.  The  materials 
were  cheap,  the  narrow  lace  scanty, 
and  the  ribbons  few.  Yet  the  woman 
in  the  rain  pressed  her  face  against 
the  window  and  seemed  to  take  close 
note  of  each  piece.  All  the  while  she 
babbled  to  herself. 

There  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
this  poor  sodden  being  from  any 
other  bit  of  slum  wreckage  that  once 
had  sailed,  a  stately  craft,  on  the  fair 
summer  sea  of  maidenhood.  An  ex- 
perienced gendarme  would  not  have 
wasted  more  than  one  glance  on  her. 
If  questioned  later,  he  would  have  de- 
scribed her  as  about  40  years  old, 
face  seamed  by  dissipation,  hollow 
cheeks,  sunken  eyes  that  once  were 
beautiful,  wisps  of  unkempt  yellow- 
ish hair  straggling  out  from  under 
her  shawl,  and  redolent  of  cheap 
brandy.  She  coughed  frequently,  and 
each  paroxysm  seemed  to  cause  her 
great  suffering.  Her  smile  was  va- 
cant, as  if  the  present  meant  nothing 
to  her  except  when  the  wind  smote 
her  sharply. 

At  last  the  woman's  wanderings 
brought  her  to  a  brilliantly  lighted 
cinematograph  theater.  Attracted  by 
the  lights  and  the  hope  of  temporary 
shelter  she  walked  into  the  lobby  and 
gazed  at  the  mirrors  and  the  posters 
which  announced  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment. The  many  colors  of  the 
lithographs  caught  her  eye,  and  she 
spelled  the  letters  of  each  title,  as  if 
the  words  were  Htrange"  to  her.  On  an 
easel  was  a  poster  of  a  handsome 
youth  in  a  military  uniform.  She 
looked  at  this  casually  as  she  had 
done  at  the  others.    Then  something 


about  it  charmed  her.  With  trem- 
bling fingers  she  traced  the  big  let- 
ters at  the  top  of  the  sheet. 

"LIFE  OF  PRINCE  DAGOBERT, 
CROWN  PRINCE  OF  MALMATIA." 

Below  in  smaller  type  were  these 
words: 

"Slides  and  characteristic  motion 
pictures  of  heir  apparent,  who  is 
to  be  married  this  week." 

The  woman  coughed  violently  and 
for  support  clutched  the  rail  in  front 
of  the  ticket  seller's  stand.  The  man 
on  the  door  cursed  her  and  ordered 
her  out  of  the  lobby.  She  did  not  go; 
she  did  not  even  take  her  eyes  off  the 
picture.  With  her  stiffened  fingers 
the  outcast  began  to  tear  at  a  knot  in 
her  rag  of  a  handkerchief,  and  after 
a  time  jinrolled  her  scanty  store  of 
coins.  Centime  by  centime  she  count- 
ed out  the  price  of  admission,  ten 
sous,  and  then  tottered  past  the  door- 
keeper into  the  theater. 

The  Prince  Dagobert  pictures  were 
being  shown  when  she  took  her  seat. 
"Prince  Dagobert  at  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  Hussars"  was  flashed  on 
the  sheet.  The  pictures  showed  a 
wild  dash  of  cavalry  across  a  parade 
ground,  and  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment rode  a  graceful  youth.  It  was 
with  difficulty  the  few  spectators  in 
the  auditorium  could  make  out  his 
features.  As  for  the  woman,  she 
leaned  forward  and  peered  hard  at 
the  screen,  but  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Crown  Prince,  her  eyes 
not  yet  accustomed  to  the  strange 
light. 

The  next  series  was  more  satisfac- 
tory, showing  scenes  at  Hautryn,  the 
capital  of  Malmatia.  "Driving  on  the 
Esplanade  with  King  Anselm  and  the 
Queen  Dowager." 

The  woman  sat  far  forward  in  her 
seat  and  clasped  her  hands  in  rapt 
attention.  Because  she  was  talking 
to  herself  the  few  persons  close  to 
her  looked  at  her  curiously.  But  she 
had  eyes  for  no  one  but  the  handsome 
youth  in  the  picture,  who  bowed  and 
smiled  as  if  his  loyal  subjects  were 
before  him.  She  even  held  out  her 
hands  to  him  as  if  he  saw  her. 

For  King  Anselm  there  was  only  a 
curious  glance,  and  for  the  pasty- 
faced  Maria  Louisa,  his  mother,  only 
a  look  of  scorn.  In  the  face  of  the 
Queen  mother  was  written  all  the 
cruel  craft  and  low  cunning  that  had 
been  the  heritage  of  the  Volberg 
dynasty  for  generations.  It  was  only 
upon  the  Crown  Prince  that  the  out- 
cast feasted  her  eyes,  while  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks,  tears  that  she  did 
not  brush  away. 

When  the  last  picture  of  Prince 
Dagobert  had  been  shown,  the 
wretched  woman  sank  back  in  her 
seat  oblivious  to  what  followed.  She 
rocked  to  and  fro  and  crooned  some 
lullaby,  holding  her  shawl  as  if  it 
were  an  infant. 

"Come,  that's  all,"  said  a  man  who 
had  come  in  as  she  did.  "Get  out!" 
His  gruff  bearing  was  as  military  as 
his  mustache. 

"No,  there's  a  second  show.  I 
didn't  see  all,"  snapped  the  woman. 
"Nobody's  going  to  put  me  out.  I 
paid  my  money,  I  did.  Ten  sous;  all 
I  had.    I'm  going  to  stay." 

Stay  she  did.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  she  got  the  full  value  of  her  ten 
sous,  since  she  scarcely  looked  at  the 
screen  until  it  came  time  to  repeat 
the  Prince  Dagobert  pictures.  Be- 
fore the  pictures  of  Malmatian  roy- 
alty were  thrown  on  the  screen  the 
manager  stepped  forward  to  make  an 
announcement. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  man- 
agement believes  that  itself  and  you 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  se- 
curing of  these  truly  remarkable  pic- 
tures. As  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced, the  showing  anywhere  in 
Malmatia  of  nearly  all  the  earlier  pic- 
tures of  Prince  Dagobert  that  you 
shall  see  tonight  would  subject  the 
management  to  imprisonment  and  a 
heavy  fine.  You  are  already  familiar 
with  the  life  history  of  the  lad  who 
some  day  will  rule  Malmatia,  and  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  that  now.   I  shall, 


however,  make  explanatory  com- 
ments upon  certain  of  the  slides 
showing  him  before  moving  pictures 
were  invented." 

On  the  screen  was  thrown  a  picture 
of  a  pretty  baby  in  the  arms  of  a 
buxom  woman. 

"Prince  Dagobert  and  Frau  Winkel- 
mann,  his  nurse." 

A  heavenly  smile  spread  over  the 
features  of  the  poor  woman  as  she 
gazed  at  the  picture.  She  held  out 
her  hands  as  if  to  take  the  royal 
infant  into  her  own  keeping.  But 
to  the  last  Frau  Winkelmann  of  the 
picture  held  her  charge  with  a  firm 
grasp. 

"His  first  steps.  Prince  Dagobert 
in  the  imperial  park  with  his  mother, 
Princess  Ildegarde." 

This  picture  brought  exclamations 
of  delight  from  the  few  women  in 
the  auditorium.  Princess  Ildegarde 
was  holding  out  her  arms  to  the 
laughing  little  Prince,  who  was 
making  sturdy  efforts  to  reach  her. 
The  ragged  woman's  attitude  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  beautiful 
Princess  Ildegarde  of  the  picture. 
But  her  smile  was  a  pathetic  one, 
almost  washed  away  by  the  tears 
that  coursed  down  her  cheeks. 

"Bertie,  Bertie,  little  Bertie!"  she 
kept  repeating. 

The  next  picture  showed  the  boy 
Prince  starting  off  to  school  in 
democratic  fashion,  with  his  mother 
waving  him  a  farewell  from  the  steps 
of  the  palace  at  Hautryn.  At  sight 
of  it  the  woman  sobbed  audibly, 
again  attracting  the  attention  of 
those  about  her. 

"I  shall  call  your  attention  to  the 


little  less  than  the  record  of  1913, 
when  66,000,000  barrels  were  con- 
sumed. 

That  America  must  bar  booze  as  a 
step  in  helping  out  in  the  food  con- 
servation program  which  it  has 
asked  the  people  to  follow  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  Great  Britain, 
where  transportation  facilities  have 
been  hampered  in  time  of  need  be- 
cause of  the  vast  movement  of  sup- 
plies for  the  brewers  and  distillers; 
where  the  importation  of  fruit  and 
canned  goods  has  been  prevented  for 
the  same  reason,  where  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  nation  has  been  endan- 
gered because  restrictions  upon  the 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages 
have  not  been  severe  enough. 

Uncle  Sam  is  going  about  it  with  a 
firm  hand.  Prospective  officers  in 
training  have  been  forbidden  to  in- 
dulge in  liquor  of  any  kind;  booze 


^O  FARMHOUSE  is  complete  with- 
out a  commodious  screened 
porch,  containing  the  cistern  pump, 
in  the  rear  of  the  house  with  a 
kitchen  opening  upon  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  initial  cost  of  screening  the 
porches  is  quite  an  item  to  be  con- 
sidered, yet  it  should  be  provided 
for  just  as  are  other  necessities.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  few  pieces  of  lum- 
ber, a  bundle  of  screen,  some  paint, 
and  a  handy  man — and  all  farmers 
are  handy  with  tools,  or  should  be — 
and  you  will  have  greater  comfort 
from  this  than  from  the  expenditure 
of  much  greater  amounts  in  other 
ways. 

The  screened  porch  is  one  of  the 
delights  of  summer  time,  especially 
to  the  housewife.  Here  she  may 
spend  many  hours  of  the  day  in  cool, 
quiet  comfort,  preparing  her  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  in  the  forenoon  or, 
perhaps,  washing  or  ironing.  Then 
in  the  afternoon,  after  the  noonday's 
meal  has  been  cleared  away — it  also 
may  serve  as  a  dining-room — she  may 
sit  with  her  sewing,  mending  or 
darning,  or  enjoying  a  good  book  or 


motion  pictures  that  follow,"  an- 
nounced the  manager,  "among  the 
first  ever  taken.  They  have  been 
secured  at  great  expense,  as  the 
Malmatian  government  has  sought 
by  every  means  to  suppress  them,  on 
account  of  the  two  pictures  last 
shown,  because  they  show  the  Prince 
with  his  mother,  Princess  Ildegarde. 
Shortly  before  the  late  King's  death, 
being  unable  to  stand  the  studied 
slights  of  her  husband,  the  profligate 
Prince  Anselm,  and  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  his  mother,  Queen  Maria 
Louisa,  Princess  Ildegarde,  the 
flower  of  Malmatia,  ran  away,  at- 
tempting to  take  her  11-year-old  son 
with  her.  They  were  pursued,  the 
boy  recovered,  and  she  was  escorted 
to  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom 
alone.  What  became  of  her  has  ever 
been  a  mystery." 

The  moving  picture  showed  Prince 
Dagobert,  a  lad  of  10,  with  his 
mother,  about  to  get  into  a  barge  to 
be  rowed  to  the  royal  yacht. 

"Bertie,  Bertie,  my  boy,  my  little 
Bertie!"  screamed  the  distraught 
woman,  as  she  gazed  at  the  pictures. 
Every  one  turned  to  look  at  her. 
Rising  from  her  seat  she  tried  to 
walk  down  the  aisle,  as  if  she  could 
turn  back  the  inexorable  years  with, 
her  pleading.  The  little  boy  waved 
his  hand  at  her,  then  the  screen 
glared  a  dazzling  white.  It  was  the 
end  of  the  reel. 

With  a  shriek  the  woman  dropped 
in  a  heap,  an  inert  mass.  She  did 
not  weep.  She  did  not  cough.  She 
did  not  move.  Those  near  by  car-  * 
ried  her  into  the  manager's  office, 
where  it  was  seen  that  she  was  dead. 


has  been  barred  from  the  camps  of 
the  troops  and  for  a  long  distance 
around,  and  liquor  may  not  be  sold 
or  given  away  to  any  soldier  in  the 
Federal  service. 

The  awakening  has  come  and  even 
the  brewers  and  distillers  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  As  Mr.  W. 
D.  Boyce  recently  said  in  one  of  his 
talks  in  The  Saturday  Blade:  "If 
the  war  should  only  last  a  year  or  so 
longer  there  will  be  such  a  shortage 
of  food  during  that  time  that  there 
will  be  two  or  three  years  before 
there  will  be  enough  grain  to  pro- 
vide every  one  with  a  full  loaf.  Be- 
fore that  time  comes  the  criminal 
foolishness  of  destroying  food  to 
make  booze  will  so  appeal  to  e\ery 
one  that  the  United  States  will  re- 
main dry.  Circumstances  frequently 
force  people  to  do  the  very  thing  that 
they  should  have  done  years  before. 
Good-by,  John  Barleycorn." 


magazine,  or  spend  a  social  hour  or 
two  with  a  visiting  neighbor. 

If  the  vegetable  and  flower  gar- 
den has  been  arranged  with  care, 
this  makes  a  most  beautiful  outlook 
from  the  rear  porch,  with  its  beds 
of  growing  vegetables  on  either  side, 
and  a  broad  walk  down  the  center, 
lined  with  various  hued  flowers. 
Even  the  chicken  coops  and  out- 
buildings may  be  made  attractive, 
but  it  is  better  to  have  these  out  of 
full  view,  or  a  row  of  hedge  screen- 
ing them  from  view,  so  that  one  may 
look  away  across  the  fields. 

If  the  screened  porches  have  been 
built  to  extend  to  the  upper  story 
this  makes  a  delightful  place  to  sleep 
in  summer — as  we  well  know  that 
even  the  country  has  its  hot,  sleep- 
less nights.  If  you  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  cots  for  the  sleeping 
porch,  so  much  the  better,  but  if  not, 
the  bedspring  and  mattress  may  be 
carried  out  and  placed  directly  on  the 
floor  or  rest  on  boxes  or  chairs,  reg- 
ular camp  fashion.  In  case  of  storm 
they  may  be  hustled  into  the  house 
without  much  delay. 


U.  S.  Must  Bid  Good-by  to  Barleycorn 
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KEEPING  UP  SOIL  FERTILITY 

Crop  Rotation  and  Other  Methods  Will  Increase  Yield 


When  the  Fertility  Is  Gone 
/JAXY  counties  in  States  thruout 
the  Middle  West  are  finding  that 
eir  soils  are  impoverished  and  that 
rtility    of    the    farms    has  about 
»aehed  the  finishing  point. 
An  Indiana  County  Agent  recently 
und  this  the  case,  and  he  at  once 
ent  to  work  to  map  out  a  program 
hich  he  believes  will  restore  fertil- 
y.    He  advocates  a  general  four- 
jar  crop  rotation  system.    He  says: 
Most  fields  will  respond  to  a  rota- 
on  of  clover,  corn,  soy  beans  and 
ats  or  wheat,  the  seeding  to  be  put 
1  with  the  grain,  preferably  with  the 
'heat.    Oats  generally  are  the  most 
nprofitable  crop  on  the  farm  and 
aeir  growing  is  to  be  discouraged; 
nnter  barley  should,  by  all  means, 
ike  their  place. 

"To  apply  the  above  rotation,  if  a 
an  has  eighty  acres,  each  year  he 
ould  have  twenty  acres  of  clover, 
wenty  acres  of  corn,  twenty  acres  of 
__oy  beans  or  cowpeas,  and  twenty 
.cres  of  wheat,  barley,  rye.  oats  or 
ouckwheat.      The    next    year,  the 
lover   would  be  turned   over  and 
wed  to  corn;  possibly  a  little  patch 
f  the  clover  sod  would  be  put  into 
potatoes;  the  corn  ground  would  be 
towed  to  soy  beans,  cowpeas  or  field 
eans  (preferably  the  first  two) ;  the 
y  bean  land  would  be  sown  to  a 
;mall  grain,  while  the  small  grain- 
eld  would  become  a  hayfield.  Out. 
and  forever  out,   with   timothy;  it 
takes  about  as  much  fertilizer  as  any 
of  the  small  grains  and  ranks  among 
the  rankest  as  a  dry  feed.    Its  only 
strong  point  is  as  a  pasture  grass. 

"In  the  above  plan,  cowpeas  or  navy 
beans  can  take  the  place  of  the  soy 
beans.  If  in  the  above  system  the 
clover  failed,  sand  vetch  and  rye 
could  be  sown  for  hay;  vetch  is  a 
legume  that  holds  over  winter.  Many 
failures  with  clover  are,  however, 
due  to  acid  soils.  Farmers  must 
reconcile  themselves  to  three  or  four 
ton  applications  of  lime  each  five  or 
six  years.  The  scheme  above  would 
give  the  farmer  a  cash  crop  every 
year  and  would  make  possible  the 
feeding  of  more  and  better  livestock." 

Green  Manure  for  the  Soil 
QRGANIC   matter  is  necessary  In 
the  soil  for  crop  production,  and 
its  maintenance  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  farming. 

Organic  matter  may  be  added  in 
three  ways:  By  farm  manure,  by 
crop  residues  and  by  turning  under 
green  crops.  The  first  Is  of  great 
aid,  but  seldom,  even  under  intensive 
dairy  farming,  will  It  maintain  in- 
definitely the  organic  content  of  the 
soil,  especially  U  the  manure  is  the 
product  only  of  those  crops  grown 
on  the  land  in  question.  The  roots 
and  stems  of  crops  which  have  been 
removed  are  important,  but  the  needs 
are  clearly  in  excess  of  this  source  of 
supply.  Ultimately  recourse  must 
be  had  to  green  manures. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  time  when 
the  green  manure  may  be  introduced 
to  advantage  in  an  ordinary  rotation. 
For  example,  in  a  rotation  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  two  years  of  hay,  a 
green  manure  might  come  after  the 
com  at  the  last  plowing.  This  would 
not  be  good  practice,  however,  as  a 
cultivated  crop  should  follow  the 
turning  under  of  green  material. 
With  this  rotation,  it  is  better  to 
Supply  organic  matter  in  some  other 
way  or  break  the  rotation  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  more  advantageous  use  of 
green  CTops.  When  trucking  crops 
are  grown,  no  very  definite  rotation 
la  adhered  to  and  the  addition  of  or- 
ganic matter  thru  green  CTops  is  eas- 
ier. It  is  especially  facilitated  where 
cover  crops  are  grown,  as  in  or- 
chards. 

,  A  crop  for  green  manuring  should 
I  of  rapid  growth,  should  produce 
"tbumlant.  foliage  and  should  decay 
rwhen  plowed  Into  the  soil.  It  should 
be  plowed  under  at  a  time  when  ita 


growth  is  near  maximum  and  yet  be- 
fore succulence  has  begun  to  wane. 
The  presence  of  plenty  of  moisture 
encourages  rapid  decay  and  insures 
a  maximum  influence  on  the  soil  min- 
erals. 

Of  the  non-legumes,  rye  and  oats 
are  of  especial  value  as  green  ma- 
nure crops,  while  cowpeas,  soy 
beans,  vetch  and  field  peas  are  de- 
sirable and  easily  handled  legumes. 
The  latter  enrich  the  soil  not  only 
in  humus,  but  also  in  the  nitrogen 
they  trap  from  the  air  thru  the  bac- 
teria on  their  roots.  Often  a  mix- 
ture of  a  legume  and  a  non-legume, 
such  as  oats  and  peas,  or  oats  and 
vetch,  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Save  Crops  by  Underdrainage 

^  RAIN  AGE  is  the  most  far-reach- 
ing means  of  equalizing  the 
moisture  supply  and  often  may  de- 
termine the  success  or  failure  of  a 
farm  crop.  Putting  in  tile  drains 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  food 
supply  is  advocated.  Tile  drained 
soils  are  thoroly  aired  and  warmed 
up  ready  for  sowing,  while  those 
drained  by  surface  runoff  and  evap- 
oration still  are  cold  and  backward. 
Short  season  crops  have  only  about 
half  the  feeding  value  that  they  might 
have  had  if  planted  earlier  on 
drained  soils.  The  legumes,  clover 
and  alfalfa,  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  root  growth,  require  well- 
drained  soil.  Poor  drainage  explains 
the  loss  of  much  valuable  seed  and 
labor  with  these  crops,  because  their 
root  systems  are  torn  by  winter  heav- 
ing. Proper  drainage  practically 
eliminates  this  heaving. 

In  planning  for  big  crops  in  1918 
many  fields  now  under  cultivation 
need  drainage  in  places.  Many  re- 
mote fields  are  being  worked  while 
the  boggy  pasture  near  the  buildings 
never  has  paid  its  tax.  Often  this 
boggy  land  is  the  best  land  on  the 
farm  when  drained. 

Drainage  is  one  of  the  best-paying 
fall  jobs.  If  only  a  few  rods  of  tile 
can  be  installed  in  next  year's  corn- 
field or  a  wet  spot  in  the  alfalfa, 
clover  or  bean  lot,  the  results  will 
stimulate  the  desire  to  make  the  sys- 
tem grow.  Start  the  work  with  the 
idea  that  the  first  work  will  be  a  part 
of  the  enlarged  system  and  in  that 
way  too  small  tile  and  double  drain- 
age will  be  avoided. 

Salt  Not  Good  Fertilizer 
^LTHO  common  salt  has  been  used 
as  a  fertilizer  on  certain  crops  in 
Europe  its  use  is  inadvisable  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  results  and  be- 
cause acid  soils,  upon  which  salt  will 
not  act  as  a  fertilizer,  are  common 
In  the  United  States. 

On  account  of  the  present  shortage 
of  potash  for  fertilizers  the  question 
has  been  raised  whether  common 
salt  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute. 
The  most  extensive  experiments  in 
this  country  show  that  salt  may  take 
the  place  of  potash  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent for  certain  crops  and  on  certain 
soils.  Mangels,  turnips  and  radishes 
may  be  benefited  by  its  use.  The 
staple  crops,  including  potatoes, 
wheat  and  corn,  would  probably  not 
be  greatly  benefited.  However,  good 
results  are  not  to  be  expected  on  all 
soils.  One  unfavorable  condition  is 
acidity  of  the  soil.  Acid  soils  are 
found  quite  commonly,  and  the  effect 
of  salt  on  such  soils  would  be  to  ag- 
gravate this  sour  condition.  In  view 
of  the  limited  number  of  crops  to 
which  salt  Is  beneficial,  and  of  the 
common  occurrence  of  acid  soils,  the 
use  of  salt  is  attended  with  so  much 
uncertainty  that  farmers  are  advised 
to  use  other  means  of  increasing 
their  crops. 


Harrowing  the  Field  Pea  Crop 

'P'HE  extensive  acreage  planted  to 
field  peas  this  year  brings  new 
problems  to  the  inexperienced  grower 
with  regard  to  their  culture. 

The  character  of  the  crop  makes 
cultivation  impossible,  but  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  harrow  may  be 
used  to  advantage.  If  the  land  is 
reasonably  clean  of  weeds,  harrow- 
ing may  not  be  necessary.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  infested  with  wild  oats 
and  other  weeds,  a  great  deal  of 
harm  may  result  to  the  crop  if  the 
weeds  are  not  destroyed.  Peas  have 
very  little  ability  to  choke  down 
weeds.  According  to  the  experience 
of  various  growers,  the  harrow  may 
be  used  both  before  and  after  the 
peas  are  up,  if  they  have  been  seeded 
deep  (three  to  four  inches).  If  weeds 
start  before  the  crop  is  showing  thru 
the  ground,  harrowing  should  be 
done  immediately. 

Greater  care  should  be  exercised 
in  harrowing  after  the  crop  is  up  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  peas.  Sloping 
the  harrow  teeth  backward  will  re- 
duce the  danger  of  injury.  The  oper- 
ator should  determine  himself 
whether  harrowing  is  effectively  de- 
stroying the  weeds  or  resulting  in  in- 
jury to  the  crop.  The  crops  may  be 
badly  mussed  up  without  doing  the 
peas  material  injury  if.  the  plants  are 
not  actually  pulled  up.  If  peas  are 
planted  fairly  deep  they  are  less 
likely  to  pull  out  when  harrowed. 
The  elimination  of  weeds  from  the 
peafield  may  result  in  a  very  definite 
increase  in  yield. 


Swarming  Is  Wasteful 
■yHE  old-time  beekeeper  boasted 
of  the  number  of  swarms  which 
issued  from  his  hives,  but  the  mod- 
ern beekeeper  knows  that  swarming 
is  one  of  his  worst  obstacles  to  pro- 
ducing a  large  crop.  Of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  anything  toward 
controlling  6warming  when  the  bees 
are  in  a  box  or  "gum,"  and  this  is 
the  chief  reason  why  bees  in  a  mov- 
able-frame hive  are  more  profitable. 
It  is  also  unfortunately  true  that  in 
spite  of  the  beekeeper's  most  strenu- 
ous efforts,  colonies  sometimes  will 
swarm.  In  that  event  the  beekeeper 
makes  the  most  of  a  bad  situation 
by  keeping  the  forces  together  in 
another  way. 

If  swarming  occurs  when  honey  is 
coming  in,  the  hive  should  be  at  once 
removed  to  a  new  place  and  a  new 
hive  placed  in  the  old  location.  The 
swarm  now  is  hived  in  this  new  hive 
and,  because  it  is  in  the  old  location, 
all  returning  field  bees  from  the 
colony  join  the  swarm  and  the  popu- 
lation is  kept  up.  Later  on  there  are 
various  ways  of  reducing  the  parent 
colony  still  more,  for  by  this  means 
t,he  issuing  of  worthless  after-swarms 
is  prevented. 

The  beekeeper  who  desires  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  crop  does  not 
permit  even  one  swarm  to  issue  if 
he  can  help  it.  When  swarming  time 
arrives,  he  examines  every  colony 
once  a  week.  If  he  finds  queencells 
with  eggs  or  small  larvae  in  them, 
he  cuts  every  one  out  and  thus 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  bees  to 
build  other  cells,  if  they  still  persist  in 
their  efforts  to  swarm.  If,  however,  he 
finds  larger  cells  with  old  larvae  he 
knows  that  the  impulse  to  swarm  has 
developed  too  far,  so  he  must  satisfy 
it  in  some  way.  He  may  make  an 
artificial  swarm — at  his  convenience 
and  not  at  that  of  the  bees — or  if  he 
is  a  producer  of  comb  honey  he  may 
cut  out  all  the  queencells  and  cage 
the  queen  for  ten  days  until  the 
bees  get  over  their  "swarming  fever." 


Every  weed  takes  from  the  soil 
some  three  hundred  times  its  weight 
In  water  during  the  season.  Cultiva- 
tion conserves  moisture. 


Some  of  the  unskilled  labor  that 
is  to  be  used  on  farms  this  year  could 
work  part  of  the  time  at  taking  out 
old  brush,  stump  stone,  or  rail  fences, 
thus  enlarging  fields  and  saving  fu- 
ture labor  in  plowing  and  cultivat- 
ing. 


Two 
Reasons 
Why 


A  Transportation 
Reason  —  So  the 
dealer  can  order 
out  hisfertilizer  in 
car*  loaded  to  full  capacity,  which 
hold  twice  as  much  as  average-loaded 
cars.  Just  half  as  many  cars  are 
needed — the  other  half  are  setfreefor 
other  uses.  Freight  congestion  Is  re- 
lieved. You  stand  a  better  chance  of 
getting  your  fertilizer. 
A  Patriotic  Reason — So  ell  our  in- 
dustries, all  our  national  resources,  all 
our  efforts  can  give  a  full  measure  of 
war-time  service,  and  so  fertilizers 
can  have  a  chance  to  increase  our 
national  food  supply. 

Wrire  for  Particulars 
SOILIMPRO  VEMENT  COMMITTEE 
of  the 

NATIONAL  FERTILIZER  ASSN. 
Postal  Telegraph  Bldf.  Money  Bldr. 

Chicago  Baltimore 


$300  A  MONTH 

We  want  a  representa- 
tive In  every  county  at 
once  to  advertise,  ac- 
cept orders,  deliver  our 
marvelous  new  Quick- 
edge  Knife  and  Shear 
Sharpener  to  every  home. 
No  talking  necessary. 
Sold  upon  absolute  money- 
back  guaranty. 

$10.00  Per  Day 

Sharpens  any  kitchent  paring,  carv- 
ing: Knife,  or  shears  in  10  seconds. 
A  child  can  use  it.  No  competition. 
Low  priced.  Leave  fifty  on  trial— 
fifty  orders  at  200%  cask  profits, 

NEW  INVENTION— JUST  OUT 

Abolishes  dull  knives  and  shears  forever  from  every 
home.  No  charge  for  territory.  Business  f  urnishea 
capital.  Profits  start  first  day.  No  experience  re- 
quired. No  delay.  Send  no  money.  Just  write  for 
complete  particulars— FREE.  Ray  Carter,  of  Mass.. 
sold  86  in  2  hours— profit  $SB.  Forest  Webb,  of  Pa., 
sold  12  in  3  hours— profit  flS.  Act  at  once.  Write  Now. 
Send  name  and  address,  and  give  name  of  your  county. 

QUICKEDGE  SHARPENER  CO. 

635  sharpener  Bid?..    215  N.  Desplaines  St.,    Chicago,  ILL 


Selling 
Price 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f~ 

{ft.  4%  0^  Buys  the  New  Butter- 
s'       BL|  <ly  Jr.  No.2.  Lightrunni 
f  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 

HI  %/  miner,  durable.  Guaranteed 
.a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

f»er  boar.   Blade  also  Id  five 
arcer  sizes  up  to  No. 8  ebo  wn  here. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial       148  «p»  ^"J 

*  ana  more  by  what 

It  savca  in  cream.    Postal  brinca  Free  cat- 
Ips,  folder  and  '"direet-from-factory"" 


Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB  AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <12> 

2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


WELL 


DRILLING 
PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  mactiine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.    Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  466  W.  Slilc  St,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Free  Catalog  S^SSftS" 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  j 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

145  Elm  Sl..Quincj,lll. ' 


If  Pi 


GLUE  r 

MEND   IT  IOC 


PATENTS 


-WATSON  K.  COl.KMAi*. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free 
HiKhesI  references.      Best  results 


You  can  very  often  get  6ome 
good  suggestions  out  of  the 
advertising  in  The  Farming 
Business  and  Uncle  Sam. 
Read  the  advertisements 
carefully.  They  are  meant 
for  you. 
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THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


Write  Quick! 

For  Galloway's  Book 
with  Patriotic  Prices 
that  Save  You  Money 

Over  300  pages  brim  full  of  bar- 
gains on  everything  you  need  on 
the  farm.  This  book  is  a  complete 
buyingguide  and  explains  how  Gal- 
loway s  direct-to-you  means  buy- 
ing at  wholesale— yes,  and  even  for 
less.  Write  me  today  for  this  won- 
derful money-saving  book.  See 
how  you  can  save  at  least  $200  and 
up  to  $500  on  your  season's  supply. 
Save  on  Spreaders,  Engines,  Tractors, 
Separators.Vehlcles  and  Farm  Machinery 
Right  now  when  theNation  is  calling  for  bigger 
crops  I  come  with  my  Patriotic  Prices  to  help 
you  help  your  country.  Farm  implements  are 
soaringinprice.butGallowayisstillonthejoband 
still  dividing  the  melon  by  money-saving  prices. 

GET  THE  FREE  BOOK  NOW! 

Don't  delay — don't  hesitate.  You'll  lose  money  if  you  do. 
A  postal  eetStthc  book,  so  send  ittoday— now.  It's  all  ready 
to  mall  youl  Advantageous  shipping  points  saveyou  freight. 

Win.  Galloway,  President,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
?087Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Indoor  Closet 

MORE  COMFORTABLE,  HEALTHFUL,  CONVENIENT 

Replaces  the  privy  and  cesspool. 
They  breed  disease,  ■spiciiM*  in  mm* 
mer.    Have  a  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  In  the  house.  Endorsed  bj 
Statu  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS.   Pat  It  snrwher* 

In  th«  house.  Germs  and  odor  sro  killed 
by  a  chemictil  procens  In  water  in  the  con- 
tainer, which  you  empty  onco  n  month. 
Empty  just  like  ashes.  Absolutely  irnar- 
anteed.  Writ*  for  fall  description  and 
price. 

R0WE  SANITARY  MFD.  COMPANY 

269-A  R0WE  BLOC.  DETROIT.  MICI 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  anywhere,  at* 
tracts  and  kills  all 
(lies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal, can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything-. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealer!,  or  6  sent 
express  prepaid  for  (1 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  ISO  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 


Waehei,  Boils  and  Sterilize!  in  one  opera-  j 

tion.    A  child  can  run  it.   Live  Bteam  and  j 
hot  water  rained  through  clothes,  automati- 
cally cleanses  without  injury.  No  chemicals. 
Write  for  full  particulars  today.   Ask,  also,  j 
i  about  our  Wickless  Blue  Flame  Oil  Gas  I 
Stove.  Dealers  write  for  proposition. 
H.  M.  SHEER  CO.   Dept.  B    Quincy.  HI. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coet  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Ea» 
ly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDTE  Bftftlf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfCE.  DVVH 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  035  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  i5i.Gale.burg,  Kanaaa. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklett 
The  HoUtein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,   Box  235,     Brzllleboro.  Vl. 


BOYS,  earn  valuable  premiums  selling  our 
great  papers.  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago 
Ledger,  The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle 
Sam,  and  Lone  Scout.  Build  up  a  regular  route 
of  customers  that  you  deliver  the  papers  to 
each  week.  Our  papers  come  to  you  all  in  one 
bundle  on  Friday.  You  make  a  cash  profit  on 
every  paper  you  sell,  so  that  in  addition  to  the 
valuable  premiums  you  will 

MAKE  $1.00  TO  $5.00  A  WEEK 

You  can't  lose.  You  do  not  send  us  any 
money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  Fill  out  the 
blank  below  and  get  started  right  away,  today. 
We  tell  you  how  to  get  the  customers. 

500  "N.  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO. 


Please  tell  me  how  to  get  valuable  premiums 
nnd  cash  profits  that  your  agents  make.  I  will 
sell  your  papers.  Send  me  as  many  as  you 
i li Ink  I  can  sell. 
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Si.  No., 
R.  F.  D. 


Town   State 


Keep  at  the  Garden  Work 

//  Doesn't  Pay  to  Let  Up  on  It  Now 


|£EEP  everlastingly  at  it! 

Now  that  the  garden  has  been 
planted,  start  the  fight  on  weeds  and 
insect  pests  and  keep  it  up  thruout 
the  whole  season.  Don't  be  a  quitter 
in  the  campaign  for  increased  food 
production. 

Many  persons  lose  their  enthusi- 
asm in  garden  work  In  hot  weather, 
when  cultivation  and  good  care  are 
needed  the  most.  Individuals  usual- 
ly find  it  easy  to  garden  in  April  or 
May,  but  mighty  hard  work  in  July 
or  August. 

In  cultivating  use  efficient  tools, 
either  hoes  and  other  hand  tools  or 
horse  cultivators,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  garden.  Cultivation  is  im- 
portant, for  it  saves  moisture,  kills 
the  weeds,  admits  air  into  the  soil 
and  increases  the  supply  of  plant 
food. 

Thinning  is  a  necessity  for  many 
garden  plants,  particularly  lettuce, 
spinach,  onions,  beets,  parsnipB,  car- 
rots and  radishes.  It  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  it  is  practical  to 
thin  out  plants  two  or  three  times  in 
a  season.  This  gives  more  uniform 
plants  and  a  better,  stronger  growth. 

Watering  is  another  important 
point.  It  is  advisable  to  irrigate  or 
sprinkle  vegetables  in  the  evening  to 
prevent  loss  of  moisture  thru  evapo- 
ration. A  good  plan  for  a  small  gar- 
den is  to  make  shallow  furrows  with 
a  hoe  and  allow  the  water  to  run  into 
these  shallow  ditches  between  the 
rows.  Save  the  moisture  by  cultiva- 
tion whenever  possible. 

Insect  enemies  also  are  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  garden.  The 
flea  beetles  attacking  the  radish  can 
be  killed  by  dusting  with  one  part 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead  mixed 
with  ten  parts  of  flour,  or  with  ar- 
senate of  lead  dissolved  in  water  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  one  gallon 
of  water.    The  green  aphis,  which 


sucks  the  sap  on  under  side  of 
leaves,  is  best  controlled  by  black 
leaf  forty  applied  at  the  rate  of  one 
teaspoonful  to  a  half  gallon  of  water 
plus  a  small  piece  of  soap.  One 
pound  of  soap  to  six  gallons  of  soft 
water  will  also  control  it. 

Cheaper  Spraying 
J£MPLOY  cheaper  arsenicals.  The 
arsenate  of  lime,  which  can  read- 
ily be  made  up  at  home,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fresh  stone  lime  (90  per  cent  cal- 
cium oxide),  5%  pounds;  sodium  ar- 
senate (fused,  dry  powdered  65  per 
cent  arsenic  oxide),  10  pounds; 
water,  2V6  gallons. 

Place  the  lime  in  a  suitable  con- 
tainer, then  dissolve  the  sodium  ar- 
senate in  a  little  boiling  water  and 
pour  this  solution  over  the  lime  to 
start  it  slaking. 

When  slaking  is  well  under  way 
stir  thoroly  and  add  more  water,  as 
required,  until  a  total  of  2%  gallons 
has  been  used. 

This  will  make  about  thirty-five 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lime  paste  con- 
taining 18  to  20  per  cent  of  arsenic 
oxide,  approximately  the  amount  of 
arsenic  in  arsenate  of  lead  paste. 

With  normal  prices  for  the  ma- 
terial, this  will  cost  3  to  4  cents  a 
pound.  Arsenate  of  lime  can  be  used 
on  apples,  pears,  grapes  and  certain 
hardy  vegetables,  but  should  not  be 
applied  to  plants  with  delicate  fo- 
liage, such  as  the  stone  fruits,  as  in- 
jury is  likely  to  result. 

Use  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to 
fifty  gallons  of  spray. 

Arsenate  of  lime  can  be  used  in 
bordeaux  mixture  and  in  dilute  lime 
sulphur  spray  just  as  in  arsenate  of 
lead.  When  used  in  water,  the  milk 
of  lime  made  from  slaking  three  or 
four  pounds  of  stone  lime  should  be 
added  to  each  fifty  gallons  of  water. 


Prepare  to  Rout  the  Enemy 


Seventeen-year  Locusts  Due 
JN  VIEW  of  the  probable  outbreak 

of  seventeen-year  locusts,  due  this 
year  in  a  number  of  sections,  con- 
siderable interest  attaches  to  the 
possible  damage  which  may  result 
from  their  presence. 

While  the  damage  done  by  these  in- 
sects to  large  trees  is  not  usually  ex- 
cessive, even  tho  the  insects  are 
prevalent  in  considerable  abundance, 
they  may  do  serious  damage  in  new- 
ly-planted orchards,  or  in  those  from 
one  to  three  years  old,  especially  of 
the  apple.  Orchards  surrounded  by 
woods  or  located  on  recent  clearings 
are  liable  to  suffer  most.  Peach, 
pear  and  grape  are  sometimes  in- 
jured more  or  less. 

Large  trees  will  usually  recover 
from  locust  injury  in  two  or  three 
years,  only  the  scars  remaining  to 
show  where  the  egg  slits  were  made. 

The  Pine  Bark  Beetle 

AN  INSECT  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long  that  may  cause  the 
death  of  large  pine  trees  has  been 
found  attacking  white  and  pitch 
pines,  and  is  known  to  work  also  in 
spruce  and  larch,  and  to  be  widely 
distributed  in  many  of  the  Northern 
States. 

The  larva  is  a  small  white  grub 
and,  like  the  beetle,  works  in  the 
cambium  of  the  tree  just  inside  the 
bark,  making  galleries  and  chambers 
in  the  wood.  In  the  living  tree,  the 
presence  of  the  beetle  may  be  Indi- 
cated by  "pitch  tubes"  thru  which 
the  beetle  pushes  out  the  sawdust 
that  results  from  its  gallery  making. 
The  tree  tries  to  close  this  exit  with 
pitch,  with  the  result  that  the  so- 
called  pitch  tubes  become  prominent 
spots  on  the  tree  trunk. 

The  beetle  may  attack  living  trees, 
but  usually  confines  itself  to  dying 


or  recently  dead  trees,  and  its  at- 
tacks may  open  the  way  for  fungus 
diseases  and  for  other  insects.  A 
wet  season  is  hard  on  the  beetles  and 
also  aids  fungi  which  prey  on  them; 
black  carpenter  ants  may  also  de- 
stroy the  beetles.  In  the  case  of 
felled  logs,  removal  of  the  bark  will 
cause  the  death  of  all  larvae  of  the 
beetle  and  burning  the  bark  will 
kill  the  adults. 

Trap  the  Chinch  Bugs 
*pHE  time  to  strike  at  chinch  bugs, 
now  that  it  is  too  late  to  burn 
them  in  their  winter  homes,  is  before 
they  begin  their  migrations  from 
fields  of  wheat,  rye,  or  barley,  about 
harvest  time,  into  the  corn.  Be  on 
guard  for  them.  Their  presence  in 
these  crops  often  is  hard  to  detect, 
because  the  damage  they  do  in  such 
fields  is  obscure  or  of  no  apparent 
importance.  It  is  important  that  the 
bugs  be  discovered  before  they  begin 
to  crawl  toward  the  cornfields,  ento- 
mologists in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  say,  for  the 
corn  then  can  be  protected  and  the 
migrating  insects  trapped  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

Plow  a  deep  furrow  along  the  edge 
of  the  field,  running  the  land  side  of 
the  plow  toward  the  field  to  be  pro- 
tected. In  dry  weather  the  sides  of 
the  furrow  can  be  made  so  smooth 
and  so  steep  that  the  bugs  will  find 
it  easier  to  crawl  along  the  bottom 
than  to  climb  up  the  sides.  Circular 
holes  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  apart, 
made  with  a  post-hole  digger,  may 
then  be  dug  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  Into  these  holes  the  bugs 
will  fall  in  large  numbers,  where 
they  may  be  killed  easily  by  sprink- 
ling kerosene  oil  over  them.  A  log 
dragged  back  and  forth  along  the 
furrow  is  useful  in  keeping  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  in  good  condition  dur- 
ing dry  weather. 


Making  Profit 

From  Poultry 

Feeding  Poultry  Cheaply 
PRESENT  difficulties  experienced 
by  abnormally  high  prices  for 
poultry  feed  should  be  met  by  chang- 
ing the  ration  instead  of  reducing  it. 
Also,  according  to  poultry  authori- 
ties, a  change  in  rations  may  mean 
the  releasing  of  more  wheat  foods 
for  man's  use.  They  make  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  as  a  partial  guide 
toward  cheaper  rations: 

Cornmeal  and  clover  in  equal  parts 
may  be  used  as  a  partial  substitute 
for  bran.  The  leaves  and  chaff  from 
clover  hay  may  be  fed  dry  in  a  box 
or  steamed  over  night  and  fed  in  a 
trough  in  the  morning.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  feed  too  many  large 
stalks. 

Gluten  feed  is  palatable  and  may 
replace  part  of  the  white  wheat  mid- 
dlings, and  barley  may  be  used  to  re- 
place wheat  in  the  grain  ration.  It 
often  happens  that  shrunken  wheat 
may  be  purchased  at  a  less  price 
than  fully  matured  wheat.  If  of  good 
quality  it  is  fully  as  desirable  for 
poultry  feeding  as  the  matured 
wheat. 

If  green  bone  can  be  obtained  from 
butchers'  shops  at  a  price  to  warrant 
its  use,  it  may  be  fed  as  part  of  the 
animal  food.  From  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  ounces  a  day  for  each  hen, 
or  one  and  one-half  ounces  every 
other  day,  fed  in  troughs,  may  re- 
place, in  part,  the  beef  scrap  in  the 
ration. 

Goose  Raising  Not  Costly 
QEESE  can  be  raised  in  small 
flocks  on  general  farms,  on  pas- 
ture or  non-productive  land,  and  do 
not  require  any  material  amount  of 
grain.  Low,  rough  pasture  land, 
used  for  pasturing  other  stock,  and 
containing  a  natural  supply  of  water, 
offers  the  best  conditions.  Many 
geese  are  kept  in  the  South  to  kill 
weeds,  especially  in  the  cotton  fields, 
and  their  use  could  well  be  greatly 
increased  for  this  purpose.  They  are 
good  grazers  and  will  do  well  on 
grass  and  forage  crops  alone,  ex- 
cept during  the  winter  months,  when 
they  may  be  fed  largely  on  available 
roughage,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa  hay, 
silage,  cabbage,  mangel-wurzels,  or 
any  waste  vegetables.  If  the  grass 
or  forage  is  limited  it  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  light  feeds  of  common 
or  home-grown  grains. 

Geese  do  not  need  shelter  except 
during  cold   winter  weather,  when 
open  sheds  may  be  provided.  Gos- 
lings usually  are  not  hatched  until! 
good  pasture  is  available,  and  need  j 
additional  feed  only  for  a  few  weeks,  a 
The  range  of  pasture  used  either  for  J 
goslings  or  for  geese  should  be  larg&J 
enough  so  that  the  grass  will  re-J 
main  clean,  or  the  stock  should  be 
moved    frequently    to    fresh  land. 
Coops,  barrels,  or  some  other  dry) 
shelter  should  be  provided  for  the, 
young    goslings.     Geese    are  very; 
hardy  and  free  from  diseases  and  in- 
sect pests. 

Fatten  Chickens  in  Crates 
CENDING  to  market  chickens  which 
have  not  been  properly  fattened 
is  a  wasteful  practice.    The  weight 
of  healthy,  well-grown  chickens  can 
be  increased  from  25  to  50  per  cent! 
in  two  weeks    by    proper  feeding.] 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  to  400  pounds! 
of  mash   moistened   with  skimmilk] 
or  buttermilk  and  properly  fed  to] 
good  fowls  will  produce  100  pounds] 
of  poultry  meat  in  from  twelve  toj 
fourteen  days.   Proper  feeding  of  the] 
chickens  before  marketing  improves] 
the  quality  of  the  flesh.    "Crate  fed" 
and  "milk  fed"  are  synonymous  with 
"high  quality." 

Chickens  which  have  been  milk  fed 
in  crates  should  sell  for  from  2  to  3 
cents  above  the  market  price  for  un- 
fattened  chickens.  At  this  price, 
they  are  cheaper  to  the  consumer  on 
account  of  the  reduced  waste  in 
dressing. 
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Plant  Forage  Crops  Now 

Prepare  Food  for  Hogs  in  Late  Summer 


J^OW  is  the  time  to  prepare  forage 
for  feeding  hogs  so  that  there 
will  be  a  continual  supply  of  fresh, 
green  succulent  feed  in  late  sum- 
mer when  growth  in  permanent  and 
other  pastures  begins  to  slacken. 

Rape,  which  may  be  planted  from 
April  until  the  middle  of  July,  re- 
quires an  abundance  of  moisture, 
temperate  growing  weather  and  rich 
soil.  It  is  ready  to  pasture  when 
about  S  inches  high  or  six  to  eight 
weeks  after  sowing.  One  acre  will 
graze  from  ten  to  fifteen  100-pound 
shoats  per  month,  and  if  not  too 
closely  grazed  will  make  a  second 
growth  for  late  fall  grazing. 

Soy  beans  and  cowpeas  may  be 
planted  from  directly  after  corn 
planting  time  until  the  middle  of 
July  and  ordinarily  would  be  ready 
to  graze  about  three  months  after 
planted.  Pasture  these  when  the 
pods  are  almost  mature,  as  the  beans 
supply  the  most  important  forage 
element  An  acre  of  pasture  will 
graze  from  fifteen  to  twenty  100- 
pound  pigs  for  six  weeks,  provided 
it  is  supplemented  with  a  heavy  corn 
ration. 

Sorghum  sown  broadcast  or  in 
drills  the  latter  part  of  corn  plant- 
ing season  is  ready  to  pasture  when 
18  inches  high,  or  in  six  to  eight 
weeks.  With  a  grain  ration  of  from 
15  to  25  per  cent  of  tankage  or  meat 
meal,  an  acre  will  carry  fifteen  to 
twenty  pigs  for  a  month.  Do  not 
graze  pigs  on  stunted  or  second 
growth  plants,  as  these  are  liable  to 
cause  poisoning. 

Corn  is  a  forage  crop  and  affords 
pasture  similar  to  sorghum. 

In  pasturing  any  of  these  crops, 
restrict  the  area  so  that  the  hogs  will 
eat  it  off  rapidly.  Then  move  them 
to  a  fresh  area,  for  if  they  are  al- 
lowed much  range  they  will  trample 
more  than  they  consume. 

Sheep  a  Good  Investment 
gHEEP  will  return  a  greater  profit 
for  each  dollar  invested  than  any 
other  class  of  livestock,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  experts. 

None  of  the  disadvantages,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  dogs, 
parasites  and  disease,  should  discour- 
age the  flock  master,  they  declare. 
Proper  care  and  management  will 
control  and  largely  eliminate  these 
troubles.  The  flock  that  has  to  rus- 
tle for  itself  is  the  one  that  is  hit 
the  hardest  by  pests.  With  a  little 
feed  and  attention,  the  sheep  will  be 
in  a  more  healthful  condition  and  re- 
turn enough  more  profit  to  pay  for 
the  extra  feed  and  attention.  Sheep 
produce  two  cash  crops  a  year — wool 
in  the  spring  and  lambs  in  the  fall. 
They  can  be  grown  and  maintained 
upon  a  greater  percentage  of  rough- 
age and  a  smaller  percentage  of  grain 
than  any  other  class  of  livestock. 
They  will  clean  up  the  weeds  from 
the  farm  and  convert  other  rough 
feeds  into  a  marketable  product. 

As  a  source  of  fresh  meat  which  is 
wholesome  in  character  and  flavor, 
a  flock  of  sheep  is  the  best.  This 
fresh  meat  is  the  most  healthful  class 
of  meat  because  fewer  sheep  are  con- 
demned than  any  other  class  of  live- 
stock. 

Forasre  Oops  for  Sheep 
*pHE  use  of  forage  crops  for  pasture, 
properly  managed,  will  control 
parasites  in  sheep.  The  English 
shepherd  employs  this  method  for 
sheep  raising  on  an  intensified  plan 
where  land  Is  expensive  and  the 
greatest  return  per  acre  of  land  is 
necessary.  The  sheep  raiser  in  this 
country  may  well  follow  his  exam- 
ple when  sheep  are  raised  in  flocks 
of  more  than  fifty  on  high-priced 
land,  and  especially  when  engaged  in 
raising  sheep  exclusively  for  mutton 
production. 

The  method  consists  in  grazing  on 
a  forage  crop  such  as  winter  wheat, 
rye,   alfalfa,   clover,   rape,  turnips, 


oats  and  peas,  soy  beans  and  corn. 
Portable  hurdles  or  fences,  provided 
with  creeps  large  enough  to  allow 
the  lambs  to  pass  thru  without  in- 
jury, may  be  used.  In  this  way  the 
lambs  graze  ahead  of  the  ewes  on 
the  fresh  crop. 

These  hurdles  are  moved  along  as 
the  ewes  graze  down  the  forage,  suf- 
ficient area  being  allowed  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  weeks.  In  the  case  of 
roots  the  tops  grow  out  again  and 
the  roots  may  be  harvested  in  late 
autumn.  Early  forage  crops,  depend- 
ing upon  the  season,  may  be  replaced 
and  the  ground  reseeded  for  a  second 
crop. 

Rape  may  be  used  during  the  en- 
tire season.  It  produces  a  crop  if 
sown  at  any  time  from  early  spring 
until  September  1.  Rye,  sown  in  Au- 
gust, furnishes  an  excellent  early 
spring  pasture.  If  corn  is  used,  it 
should  be  grazed  when  eighteen 
inches  high. 

Corn  for  the  Hog 
£ORN  is  ready  for  bogs  when  it  is 
shoveled  on  a  clean  feeding 
place.  Cooking,  grinding  or  soaking 
corn  for  hog  feed  generally  is  not 
necessary  or  practical.  It  has  been 
found  by  numerous  experiments  that 
when  corn  is  cooked  its  digestibility 
is  reduced.  The  time  and  equipment 
necessary  for  this  operation  also 
make  it  an  undesirable  undertaking. 

It  pays  to  grind  corn  for  hog  feed 
in  only  a  few  cases.  It  is  good  prac- 
tice at  times  to  feed  ground  corn  to 
heavy  hogs  during  the  finishing  stage 
in  their  preparation  for  market.  If 
the  grain  is  especially  hard  or  flinty 
it  may  be  ground  to  advantage.  Many 
farmers  grind  their  corn  when  the 
price  is  high  and  ordinarily  this  is 
found  to  be  an  economical  practice. 

The  labor  required  to  soak  corn  for 
hog  feed  prevents  this  method  from 
being  a  paying  proposition.  Then, 
too,  if  soaked  corn  is  fed  on  the 
ground  the  hogs  are  sure  to  pick  up 
more  or  less  dirt  and  filth. 

Keep  the  Calves  Growing 
'J'HERE  is  little  profit  in  keeping  or 
feeding  animals  that  have  been 
stunted  in  the  growing  period.  Dairy 
calves  should  be  kept  in  thrifty  con- 
dition from  birth,  for  an  early  check 
in  growth  is  rarely  overcome  later. 
Probably  the  most  prevalent  cause 
of  stunting  is  common  scours.  This 
disease  can  be  successfully  combat- 
ed if  reasonable  precautions  are 
taken.  It  is  brought  on  by  use  of 
dirty  pails,  overfeeding,  feeding  milk 
that  is  partly  spoiled  or  sour,  or  feed- 
ing milk  at  different  temperatures. 
Milk  should  be  fed  sweet  at  about 
blood  temperature.  The  feed  pails 
should  be  washed  clean  and  scalded 
with  hot  water  or  steam  to  kill  bac- 
teria. Feed  ten  pounds  of  milk  for 
the  first  100  pounds  of  body  weight, 
five  pounds  for  the  second  100 
pounds,  and  two  and  one-half  pounds 
for  the  third  100  pounds. 

Grain  for  the  Calf 
■y^HEN  skimmilk  is  substituted  for 
whole  milk  in  feeding  the  calf, 
something  needs  to  be  added  to  re- 
place the  butterfat  removed  in  the 
cream.  Corn  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  It  Is  better  cracked  than 
ground  fine.  Bran  is  good  and 
ground  oats  are  splendid.  A  mixture 
is  better  than  Just  one  of  them.  The 
calf  will  begin  to  eat  feed  when  two 
to  three  weeks  old,  and  should  have 
access  to  It,  The  best  way  to  feed 
grain  is  dry,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  allow  any  of  It  to  re- 
main in  the  corners  of  the  feeding 
box,  as  it  will  sour  and  may  cause 
digestive  troubles.  Boiled  ground 
flaxseed  is  also  used  with  skimmilk 
to  make  up  for  the  fat  removed. 


Long-legged  drafters  are  not  what 
the  market  demands.  Don't  breed 
that  characteristic  into  the  young 
animals.   Select  a  low-set  sire. 
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Be  Patriotic!    Be  Economical !    You  can  be  of  great 

help  to  the  country  by  doing  your  share  toward  conserving  all  food 
stuffs.  Eliminate  all  waste.  You  can  be  economical,  reduce  the  high  cost  ofliving 
and  provide  for  the  future  welfare  of  yourself  and  family  by  storing  surplus  foods.  Don't  delay. 
Write  today  and  investigate  the  Butler  Home  Canning  Cookers. 

'Practical  Economical 


They  are  just  the  thing  for  home  u.e. 
Cook  quicker,  better,  with  less  trouble 
than  old  style  methods.  Adapted  to  all 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Cooked  products 
have  better  color,  flavor  and  shape,  be- 
ing cooked  whole  in  the  jar  or  can. 


Simple 


Butler  Cookers  are  strong,  yet  light  in 
weight  and  easy  to  handle.  Substantial 
enough  to  last  for  years.  The  low  price  for 
which  you  can  get  these  great  cookersand 
the  wonderful  work  they  do  makethemal- 
most  a  necessity  for  every  household. 
Steam  or  Hot  Water  Write  today  for  free  descriptive  literature  giving 
d.,l  kji„»u„j-  'ill  information  about  different  atyles.  Present 

Bath  Methods.  prices  not  gaaranteed.  Steel  market 
uncertain.  Don't  delay.  Write  today.  Do  your  patriotic 
duty  and  help  conserve  the  food  supply. 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO. 

608  Butler  Eldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
£58  6th  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
-Steel  Tanks,  Grain  Bint,  Truck  Bodies, 
Barn  Venlilalort,  Culverts,  Etc. 


Help  Conserve  the  N action's  Food  Stuffs 


NoMoneylnAdvance 


The  Great 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 

100% 
Efficient 


Send 
For 
FREE 
Book 


Sensational 
Offer! 

Only  Hartman's  with  their 
$12,000,000.00  capital,  their  tremen- 
dous organization  and  over  two  mil- 
lion customers  are  capable  of  such  a 
record  breaking  offer  as  this:  Order  any 
size  Majestic  Cream  Separator  you 
want— no  deposit— no  C.  O.  D.— no  secur- 
ity.  When  the  separator  comes,  work  it  30  days 
and  if  you  are  not  folly  satisfied  with  it.  send  it 
back  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

Built  For  a 
Lifetime  of 
Service  ^  

If  you  are  convinced  that  the 
"Majestic"  is  a  wonderful  bargain 
and  just  the  Separator  you  want,  then 
keep  it  and  pay  one-tenth  in  30  days  after 
arrival  and  balance  in  9  equal  monthly  payments, 
or  pay  one-sixth.  60  days  after  arrival  and  bal- 
ance in  6  equal  payments  at  intervals  of  2  months 
each— giving  you  a 


Made  In 
Four  Sizes: 
375,  500,750, 
1,000  lbs. 
Capacity 

Has  all  latest  im- 
provements includ- 
ing remarkable 
inside  oiling 
device  and 
improved 
separable 
disc 
bowl 


Mail  J 
Coupon 


We  make  th.0  remarkable  No-Money-In-Advance, 
Year-to*Pay  Offer  because  we  want  you  to  learn 
from  your  own  experience  that  here,  at  last,  in  the 
•'Majestic"  is  the  perfect  separator — a  masterpiece 
of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity— an  amazing  triumph 
achieved  in  Cream  Separator  construction. 

Test  it  on  warm  or  cold  milk  and  find  out  by  actual  results 
bow  the  "Majestic"  skims  down  to  the  last  drop— note  the 
fine  condition  of  the  cream— how  much  , 
quicker  it  skims  than  any  other  you  ] 
nave  ever  seen.  You  will  find  it  just 
the  separator  you  want.  Our  free 
trial  without  money  or  security  offer 
proves  it  to  you. 


Send  For  FREE  BOOK 


Don't  buy  a  Separator  until  you 
get  alt  the  facts  about  the  great 
"Majestic."  Learn  all  about  this 
wonderful  Separator.  Compare 
our  low  price.  The  "Majestic" 
on  our  year-to-pay,  farm- 
credit  terms   costs  less 
than  others  ask  all  cash  for.  Get  the  proof.  It's 
in  this  book.  Mail  coupon. 


r 4094  1 
Without 
and   part  n 
Farm  Credit 

f  Name  


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4094  La  Salle  St.. 
Dept.  5SO  Chicago,  III. 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 
4094  La  Salle  Street,  Dept.SSO  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  your  Cream  Separator  Catalog 
and  particulars  of  your  No-Money-In-Advance,  full  Year-to-Pay 
Cre 


Farm  Credit  Selling  Plan  on  Cream  Separators. 


  I 

Address  .   J 


'T'HE  advertisements  you  see  in  The  Farm- 
A  ing  Business  and  Uncle  Sam  are  meant 
for  you.  Read  them  carefully  and  don't 
hesitate  about  answering  them.  They  are 
all  reliable. 
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NEEDLEWORK  DEPARTMENT 

Insertion  and  Border  for  Bedspread 


By  Elizabeth  Berne 
"THIS  charming  design  for  insertion 
and  border  for  a  bedspread  is  set 
together  with  strips  of  scrim,  linen 
or  mercerized  poplin.  The  work  is 
fascinating  and  one  which  can  be  left 
In  one's  fancywork  bag,  to  be  picked 
up  and  laid  aside  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. For  this  use  a  heavy  white 
mercerized  crochet  cotton,  either 
Perle  or  Oordonnet,  as  desired.  Start 
the  insertion  with  56  ch  sts. 

First  Row— 2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp.  1  gr, 
2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2 
sp,  5  ch  sts;  turn. 

Second  Row— 2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp, 
5  ch  sts;  turn. 

Third  Row— 2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 


1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts; 
turn. 

Fourth  Row — 2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 
1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts. 

Fifth  Row— 2  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts. 

Sixth  Row — 2  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr, 
4  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts. 

Seventh  Row — 2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 
1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp.  5  ch  sts. 

Eighth  Row — 2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  7  gr, 
1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts. 

Ninth  Row — 2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 
1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts. 

Tenth  Row — 2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
3  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  5  ch  sts. 
Completes  one-half  of  flower;  repeat 
backward  for  the  remaining  portion 
of  pattern,  continue  for  the  length  re- 
quired. As  the  strips  are  not  wide 
they  work  up  much  quicker  than  one 
imagines. 


For  the  border,  start  with  44  ch 
sts.  First  Row — 1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr, 
1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  6  ch  sts;  turn. 

Second  Row — 1  d  c  Into  4th  ch  st, 
1  d  c  into  each  of  next  2  ch  sts,  form- 
ing 1  extra  gr,  2  gr,  4  sp,  1  gr,  4  sp, 

1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts;  turn. 

Third  Row — 1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  t  c 
into  last  st,  *  1  t  c  into  lower  third 
of  t  c;  repeat  *,  forming  1  extra  gr, 
si  st  back  on  3  sts,  dropping  1  gr, 

3  ch  sts. 

Fourth  Row — 3  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp, 
1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5 

ch  sts. 

Fifth  Row— 1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 
1  sp,  3  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  6  ch  sts. 

Sixth  Row — 1  extra  gr  on  ch,  2 
gr,  2  sp.  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 
1  sp,  5  ch  sts. 

Seventh  Row — 1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr, 

1  sp,  1  gr,  3  sp.  3  gr,  1  extra  gr. 
Eighth  Row — SI  st  back  on  3  sts,  3 

ch  sts,  3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  5  ch  sts. 
Ninth  Row — 1  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 

1  sp.  1  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  6 
ch  sts. 

Tenth  Row — 1  extra  gr,  2  gr,  1  sp, 

3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  sl  st  back  on  3  sts, 
3  ch  sts,  turn,  forming  first  row  of 
dropped  sts  in  mitering  the  corner. 

Eleventh  Row — 2  gr.  1  sp,  2  gr,  2 
sp,  3  gr,  1  extra  gr,  turn;  sl  st  back 
on  3  sts.  3  ch  sts.1 

Twelfth  Row— 3  gr,  3  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp, 

1  gr,  turn;  sl  st  back  on  3  sts,  3  ch 
sts. 

Thirteenth  Row — 1  gr,  4  sp,  2  gr, 
6  ch  sts;  turn. 

Fourteenth  Row — 1  extra  gr,  2  gr, 

2  sp,  2  gr,  sl  st  back  on  3  sts,  3  ch  sts. 
Fifteenth  Row— 2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1 

extra  gr,  turn;  sl  st  back  on  3  sts,  3 
ch  sts. 

Sixteenth  Row — 3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 
turn ;  sl  st  back  on  3  sts,  5  ch  sts. 

Seventeenth  Row — 1  sp,  2  gr,  6  ch 
sts. 

Eighteenth  Row — 1  extra  gr,  2  gr, 
turn;  sl  st  back  on  3  sts.  3  ch  sts. 

Nineteenth  Row — 2  gr,  1  extra  gr, 
turn;  sl  st  back  on  3  sts,  3  ch  sts. 

Twentieth  Row — 4  d  c,  3  ch  sts; 
turn. 

Twenty-first  Row — Make  3  d  c  on 


the  end  st  of  twentieth  row,  3  s  c 
on  the  side  of  next  row,  Join  to  2nd  st 
of  eighteenth  row,  turning  the  cor- 
ner, 3  ch  sts;  turn. 

Twenty-second  Row — 2  gr,  6  ch 
sts;  turn. 

Twenty-third  Row— 1  extra  gr,  2  gr, 

2  ch  sts;  join  to  c,orner  st  of  seven- 
teenth row,  3  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  top 
of  sixteenth  row;  turn. 

Twenty-fourth  Row — 1  sp,  3  gr,  1 
extra  gr,  turn;  sl  st  back  on  3  sts, 

3  ch  sts. 

Twenty-fifth  Row — 3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

2  ch  sts,  Join  to  top  of  fifteenth  row, 

3  ch  sts,  1  d  c  into  top  of  fourteenth 
row. 

Twenty-sixth  Row — 2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr, 
6  ch  sts;  turn. 
Twenty-seventh  Row — 1  extra  gr, 

I  •  m. * "! * "? ^ ••*•**•**»;* *f* fl 
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2  gr,  2  sp,  2  gr,  2  ch  sts;  join  to 
fourteenth  row,  1  d  c,  sl  st  back  on 

3  sts,  3  ch  sts. 

Twenty-eighth  Row — 1  gr,  4  sp,  4 
gr,  turn;  sl  st  back  on  3  sts,  3  ch  sts. 

Twenty-ninth  Row — 3  gr,  3  6p,  1 
gr,  1  sp,  1  gr,  2  ch  sts,  join  to  thir- 
teenth row,  3  ch  sts;  turn. 

Thirtieth  Row— 2  gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  2 
sp,  2  gr,  6  ch  sts. 

Thirty-first  Row— 3  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr, 

1  sp,  3  gr,  2  ch  sts,  1  s  c  into  twelfth 
row,  3  sl  sts  on  next  3  sts,  2  ch  sts; 
turn. 

Thirty-second  Row — 2  gr,  1  sp,  1 
gr,  1  sp,  2  gr,  1  sp,  3  gr,  1  extra  gr, 
3  sl  sts,  3  ch  sts. 

Thirty-third  Row — 3  gr,  1  sp,  1  gr, 

2  sp,  1  gr,  2  sp,  1  gr,  1  sp,  break 
thread,  completing  corner. 

Thirty-fourth  Row — Repeat  sev- 
enth row,  making  2  gr  at  end  of  row, 
continue  pattern. 


Buying  Garments  for  the  Farm  Woman 

Expert  Suggests  Annual  Outfit  Costing  Only  $go 


J7VERY  woman,  no  matter  whether 
she  lives  in  a  city,  a  village  or 
on  the  farm,  must  be  well  dressed  in 
order  to  feel  perfectly  at  ease  and  on 
a  level  with  those  with  whom  she 
associates,  and  to  do  this  she  neces- 
sarily must  give  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  clothes.  Now, 
we  all  know  how  little  time  the  busy 
farmwife  has  to  devote  to  anything 
else  than  the  subject  of  planting,  pre- 
serving, canning  and  pickling  from 
early  spring  until  late  in  the  autumn 
when  things  have  been  grown  and 
stored  away  for  the  winter's  use.  But 
now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  the  com- 
ing year's  needs,  and  she  should  plan 
her  wardrobe  as  systematically  as 
she  does  her  preserving. 

To  be  well  dressed  is  not,  after  all, 
.such  a  great  task  as  it  may  seem,  if 
the  wardrobe  is  kept  right  up  to 
date.  Do  not  wait  until  the  last  gar- 
ment has  worn  threadbare  before  re- 
placing it  then  by  buying  a  garment 
at  a  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  three  gar- 
ments will  last  more  than  three 
times  as  long  as  one,  or  two.  It  is 
the  laundering  that  wears  out  things, 
and  if  given  a  rest  of  one  week  in 
three,  a  garment's  life  will  be  greatly 
prolonged.  If  our  wardrobe  has  been 
permitted  to  run  down  completely  we 
all  know  how  bravely  we  start  in  to 
replenish,  thinking  we  will  not  stop 
until  we  again  have  things  right 
up  to  date. 

Mary  E.  Robinson  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture  has  suEjrested 


a  yearly  wardrobe  for  the  average 
farm  woman  which  may  be  varied  as 


Garments- 

DRESSES— 


desired.  For  convenience  it  has  been 
arranged  in  the  accompanying  table: 


Silk 


Woolen   

APRONS— Muslin  .... 

Oilcloth   

SHOES— High,  brown 

High,  black  . . . 

Low,  black 

Low,  white 


Black  silk 


suits,  crepe  or  musl 

Knitted  suits   , 

Petticoats — Gingham 

White   

Sateen   , 

Winter  union  suits.. 
Tights  (black  cotton). 


chiefs,  collars,  etc. 


Total 


Time  will 

Total 

Cost  with 

Cost  per  year 

No.  re- 

last 

cost  of 

makingfor  when  woman  does 

quired 

in  year9 

material      one  year 

own  sewing 

3 

2 

%  5.00 

$  5.00 

$2.50 

2 

2 

3.00 

3.00 

1.50 

1 

2 

4.00 

3.50 

2.00 

.  1 

2 

9.00 

7.00 

4.50 

2 

2 

13.50 

11.75 

6.75 

2 

2 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

1 

1 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1 

1 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.  1 

3 

15.00 

5.00 

5.00 

,  1 

3 

25.00 

8.33 

8.33 

,  6 

3 

1.35 

.78 

.45 

2 

1 

.50 

.50 

.50 

1 

2 

5.00 

2.50 

2.50 

,  1 

2 

5.00 

2.50 

2.50 

.  1 

1 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

.  1 

2 

4.00 

2.00 

2.00 

.  4 

1 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

,  4 

1 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1 

1 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.  3 

2 

1.00 

.50 

.50 

n 

l.  6 

2 

2.10 

2.10 

1.05 

6 

2 

3.00 

1.50 

1.50 

.  2 

2 

.90 

1.40 

.45 

,  2 

2 

1.20 

1.10 

.60 

1 

2 

1.50 

1.00 

.75 

4 

3 

4.00 

1.33 

1.33 

.  1 

2 

.50 

.25 

.25 

.  4 

2 

2.40 

2.00 

1.20 

.  3 

2 

1.80 

1.65 

.90 

10.00 

10.00 

$71.22 

CLASSIFIED 

TTW  jn-JLI  ft  £*L.MJ>  J  ,,,  „duct8,  your 
implements,  your  hinds,  or  anything  else; 
will  And  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your    message    of    any    sort    Into  100,000 

prosperous  farm  homes. 

TV*¥  T5T  tT*~  f\ CST  ls  6c  i>er  word 
*  ftftiC*  ft    Ilor     week  — not 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

Want  Ad  Dept., 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


WRITE  TO 

500-G14  N.  Dearborn  St., 


HELP  WANTED 

FARMERS,  18  OR  OVER.  WANTED, 
(men — women)  V.  S.  Government  Jobs.  $!>0 
month.  Hundreds  vacancies.  Common  edu- 
cation sufficient.  Write  Immediately  for  free 
list  of  positions.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept. 
E  1 1  7.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


ageni a  u an  n&D 

AGENTS— I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and   full   layout  free.   Write  quick.  La- 

casslan  Co.,  Dept.  22.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 
A  SMALL,  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  '  Write  for  our  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves,   Industrial  Commissioner,  A.,  T.  & 

S.  F.  Ry..  1975  Ry.  Esch..  Chicago.  

THE  MAN  WHO  SECURES  A  TRACT  OF 
muck  land  In  the  drained  section  on  the  East 
Shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  now,  secures  a 
fortune.  For  Information  address  Sula  Pro- 
duce Co.  Land  Department,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 


SOUTHERN   LAND   FOB  SALE 

SOUTHERN  FARMERS  ARE  PROSPER- 
OUS and  contented.  Favored  by  nature  with 
mild  climate,  long  growing  season  and 
abundant  rainfall,  fruit,  poultry,  stock,  truck- 
ing and  general  farming  succeeds  amazingly 
here.  Little  Farms  In  Shenandoah  Valley 
colony  of  Little  Planters,  $250  and  up,  com- 
plete, on  easy  payments.  Good  near-by  mark- 
ets, excellent  transportation,  low  freights. 
Full  Information  on  request.  F.  H.  LaBaume, 
Agrl.  Agt..  N.  &  W.  Ry..  365  N.  &  W.  Bldg., 
Roanoke,  Va. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS- — WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  is 
the  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  in  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  


MISCELLANEOUS 
DON'T  PAY  COMMISSIONS.     WRITE  FOR 
our  plan   of  selling  property,   any  kind,  any- 
where    without     paying     commissions.  Co- 
operative Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SELL— 

EJTCHAJVGE— 


lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  and  Uncle  Sam 
every  week. 


EASILY— 
QVICKLy— 
CHEAVLy — 


with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

j  Write  us  about  what  you  have 
:|i  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
I  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
|  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
j  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
|  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
j  your  letter  to 

W.   D.   BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
§  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

j!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::":*""""":n::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 
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Growing  Baby  Beef  an  Art 

Industry  Increases  as  Class  Gains  Favor 


•yHE  demand  for  small,  high-quality 
cuts  of  meat  and  the  increased 
cost  of  producing  beef  have  com- 
bined to  foster  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  baby-beef  industry.  Baby  beeves 
may  be  described  as  well-fattened, 
finished  animals,  weighing  from  900 
to  1,200  pounds  and  marketed  when 
between  fourteen  and  twenty  months 
old.  It  takes  less  food  to  produce  a 
pound  of  flesh  with  them  than  with 
mature  cattle,  they  sell  as  high  as 
the  best  of  other  fat  cattle,  and  mar- 
kets for  baby  beeves  have  been  very 
stable  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
young  heifers  sell  as  well  as  the 
steers,  and  the  returns  from  the 
money  invested  in  the  production  of 
such  cattle  come  quicker.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  takes  more  experience 
to  succeed  with  baby  beeves  than 
with  mature  cattle,  a  better  grade  of 
stock  is  required,  and  farm  rough- 
age cannot  be  substituted  for  grain 
to  the  same  extent. 

The  first  necessity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  baby  beef  is  a  herd  that  has 
at  least  a  fair  amount  of  beef  blood. 
The  cows  need  not  be  pure-breds, 
but  they  should  have  at  least  two  or 
three  crosses  of  such  blood  in  them. 
A  preponderance  of  dairy  blood  will 
not  give  profitable  results.  The  cows 
should,  however,  produce  enough 
milk  to  keep  the  calves  well  and 
growing  without  much  additional 
feed. 

A  good  bull  will  do  much  to  offset 
defects  in  the  cow  herd.  A  good 
beef  form  and  a  strong  tendency 
toward  earliness  of  maturity  are  es- 
sentials; the  owner's  success,  in  fact, 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
bull's  ability  to  transmit  the  latter 
characteristic  to  his  offspring. 
Money  spent  In  acquiring  a  bull  that 
will  do  this  is  likely  to  prove  a  good 
investment,  for  the  whole  baby-beef 
industry  depends  upon  speed  in  fin- 


ishing the  animals  for  the  market. 

A  herd  at  least  large  enough  to 
produce  a  carload  of  calves  a  year 
is  recommended.  Shipping  in  car- 
load lots  is  usually  the  only  economi- 
cal way  of  getting  stock  to  market, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  baby 
beeves  constituting  a  carload.  Some 
allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made 
for  loss  and  for  calves  that  are  not 
suited  for  treatment  as  baby  beef. 
Since  a  well-matured  bull  can  easily 
take  care  of  fifty  or  sixty  cows,  the 
bull  charge  per  calf  also  will  be 
greater  when  the  breeding  herd  is 
small. 

On  the  other  hand,  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  crowd  the  pastures. 
Good  bluegrass  or  clover  should 
carry  from  fifty  to  100  cows  on  100 
acres;  other  pastures  from  fifty  to 
as  low  as  five.  The  amount  of  avail- 
able roughage  is  another  important 
factor  in  determining  the  size  of  the 
breeding  herd.  Roughage  should 
form  the  basal  portion  of  the  ration 
for  the  cows.  It  cannot  be  bought 
with  profit  at  the  prevailing  prices, 
and  no  more  cows  should  be  kept, 
therefore,  than  the  farmer  can  feed 
with  home-grown  roughage. 

The  feeding  of  the  calves  intended 
for  market  depends  on  a  number  of 
factors,  such  as  the  season  of  the 
year  in  which  they  are  born,  whether 
or  not  any  other  use  is  made  of  the 
mother's  milk  before  weaning,  and 
the  age  at  which  it  is  planned  to  sell 
the  beeves.  Suggestive  rations  in 
which  these  points  are  considered  are 
made  up  of  corn,  cottonseed  meal, 
corn  silage,  clover  hay  and  oat  straw. 
If  barley,  milo,  kafir  or  similar 
grains  are  substituted  for  corn,  some- 
what larger  quantities  should  be 
used.  Linseed  meal  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  cottonseed  meal,  and  if 
neither  of  these  is  available,  a  hi^h- 
grade  leguminous  hay  should  be  used 
for  roughage. 


Why  Not  Plant  More  Rye? 

Football  of  Crops  Deserves  More  From  Us 


■yHERE  is  an  imaginary  line  run- 
ning across  the  United  States;  it 
circumvents  the  mountains,  it  passes 
thru  valleys  and  lowlands,  over  hill- 
land  and  plain.  Rising  and  falling, 
the  line  runs  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  This  line  is  the  boundary 
between  winter  wheat  and  spring 
wheat  plantings.  In  this  zone  the  cli- 
mate favors  neither  one  of  the 
wheats.  This  borderland  belongs  to 
rye. 

There  is  a  constant  change  in  areas 
devoted  to  crops,  and  this  is  caused 
by  economic  conditions.  The  history 
of  the  wheat  crop  is  one  succession 
of  changes  in  location.  All  the  way 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee  to  the 
district  in  central  Wisconsin,  wheat 
has  been  in  the  condition  of  flux. 
Finally,  in  this  country,  every  crop 
must  come  to  its  own. 

Rye  has  shared  with  the  potato  the 
distinction  of  being  the  football 
among  crops.  The  potato  is  to  oc- 
cupy another  place  in  the  near  fu- 
ture.  Why  not  the  rye  crop? 

Rye  will  reclaim  the  barren,  sandy 
wastes  in  many  States  and  make  pos- 
sible a  lucrative  system  of  agricul- 
ture. Rye  will  make  cheap  lands 
increase  many  times  in  value.  Rye 
will  join  with  the  potato  and  barley 
in  establishing  the  livestock  industry. 

Rye  in  the  milk  is  not  damaged  by 
light  frosts.  Rye  goes  into  the  win- 
ter with  a  well-developed  vegetative 
system,  and  spring  finds  the  plants 
well  advanced  in  development  and  in 
shape  to  make  the  quick  finish  be- 
fore the  effect  of  the  winter  moisture 
is  lost  ami  the  drought  of  summer 
comes  over  the  land. 

The  rye  soil  is  the  dry  sandy  loam 
ami  loarnv  ■-■nw]  K'<"lairn<:d  nwjimrj 
lands  and  sanded  alluvial  lands  grow 
fine  r:rops  of  rye.    Th"r<:  is  a  vari*-fy 


that  does  especially  well  on  cut-over 
woodlands.  Even  heavy  clay  soil, 
when  heavily  manured  with  stable 
manure,  can  be  made  suitable  for  rye. 

Rye  is  less  sensitive  to  new  break- 
ing than  barley  and  wheat;  more  sen- 
sitive than  oats.  There  are  two 
things  to  guard  against:  Rye  will 
not  stand  a  wet  soil  with  standing 
water;  it  does  not  fill  out  if  it  rains 
when  the  plant  is  in  bloom. 

The  presence  of  the  rye  crop  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  down  to  the  bor- 
der of  Mexico  speaks  for  its  ability 
to  withstand  excessive  rains  with 
high  temperature;  its  presence  in 
Scotland  speaks  for  its  ability  to 
withstand  excessive  rains  with  low 
temperature. 


Rape  After  Blnegrass  • 

gUPPLEMENT  native  pasture  with 
rape  or  other  forage  crops.  It  is 
well  to  sow  rape  in  three  plots  at  in- 
tervals of  about  three  weeks.  The 
Dwarf  Essex  variety  is  used  at 
many  Station  farms,  sowed  in  drills 
twenty-eight  inches  apart  at  the  rate 
of  six  pounds  to  the  acre.  Rapo 
stalks  should  not  be  closely  pastured 
after  the  leaves  are  eaten  off.  The 
plants  should  be  about  fourteen  to 
eighteen  inches  high  when  the  pigs 
are  turned  in. 

For  less  intensive  feeding,  when 
fewer  animals  are  kept  on  the  same 
lot  for  a  longer  time,  rape  is  sown 
broadcast  with  oats  and  clover.  Five 
pounds  of  rape,  six  pounds  of  clover 
and  one  bushel  of  oats  are  sown  per 
acre.  Swine  should  not  be  turned  in 
until  the  crop  is  eight  or  ten  inches 
high.  An  acre  with  a  good  stand  of 
crop  should  supply  fifteen  spring 
pigs  with  forage  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil  m 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap, 
so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  averaged 
20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.    Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  over  $2  per  bu.  and 
nd  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Bar- 
ley and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada 
is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  aslcing'farmers  to  put  increased  acre- 
age into  grain.  There  is  now  a  great  demand  for  farm  laborers 
to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  war.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway 
facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write 
for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to 

C  J.  BROUGHTON.  112  Vest  Adams  Stmt,  Chicago.  IBuhxs. 
J.  M.  MacLACHLAN,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  InrJ. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  Street.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Canadian  Government  Agents. 


200,841 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  88  Weeks  200,841  Boys 
have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 


MEMBERSHIP 

BAOGE 


FIRST  DEGREi 

BAOGE 
(Bronze) 


"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  na- 
tion for  which  It  stands),  with  liberty  and  justice 
(or  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day.'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  incorporated  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  In  1916.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Scout  took  the  pledge  on  October  26,  1915. 

I The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  for  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide. Including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or-  «a 
ganlzatlon  fn  any  sense.  ^ 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  to  give      .  Seoul 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move-  0 
ment   (which  was  started  in  the  United  States  by  Indian 
W".   D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  If  It  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.     Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part   of  the 
instructions.     The  Lone  Scout  motto  is:     "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."    Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man.  » 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
Is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  Is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  In  which  Instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.     "Lone  Scout"  Is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,   26  cents  four  months,   75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  1n  his  Scout  work  he  is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate   Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.     After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.     A  mem- 
ber in  this  Lodge  Is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  it  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

wmmmmwmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  f'  \  T'  OUT  H  I^RK  m  m  m  m  *  m  m  km  am  mm  m  m  m  mk 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  J 

CHIEF  TOTEM.  600  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Date  1917 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America.  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


SECOND  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronza) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


Nam*   Age. 

Town  o   Stats.... 

St.  No..  P.  O..  or  R.  F.  D  


"TjON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertise- 
^  ments  you  read  in  The  Farming  Business  and 
Uncle  Sam.  We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean, 
reliable  advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


BUY  YOUR  GOODS  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 


R 
O 
M 


John  M.  Smyth  Merchandise  Co.,  Chicago 


AND  SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  —  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


aolE  WHAT  YOU  WANT  AT  GENUINE  WHOLESALE  P/> 


her©  with  us.  Simply  write  on  a  postal  or  letter  the  name 
of  the  ^oods  yon  are  interested  In,  and  mall  It  to  us,  and  wo  will  send  you  a  catalog  by  return  maH,  showing  big,  complete  stocks  of 
goods  you  mention  at  pleasing  prices  that  will  make  yon  wonder.  Write  today  and  get  posted  on  what  wholesale  prices  really  are. 


PAINT 0N  FREE  TRIAL 


Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made.  Think 
~ ~~ ~~ ~~ "~ ~  of  it — we'll  semi  our  READY  MIXED 
PAINT  (any  kind  you  want)  ON 
FREE  TRIAL.  You  try  the 
liaint  at  home,  test  It  thoroughly, 
i-ompate  it  with  any  make  cr 
priced  paint  you  know  of,  and 
I  lien  decide  if  jou  want  to 
keep  it;  if  not,  return  at  our 
expense  both  ways  and  you 
will  not  be  out  a  cent.  If 
you  need  paint,  varnish  or  /SATISfY 
stain  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Paint  Book  and 
read  there  in  detail  our  great  free  trial  offer  and 
see  the  121  sample  colors  of  Smyth's  Unlimited 
Guarantee  Paint,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 


Save  $10  on  Your  Bicycle 

We  will  send  you  a  bicycle 
on  10  days'  free  trial — if 
you  like  it,  keep  It. 
if  not,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  For 
full  particulars  and 
lowest  wholesale 
prices,  showing 
how  you  can  save 
from  $10.00  t  o 
$15.00  oO^k  bicycle,  write  today  for  our  special  Bi- 
cycle Ca^^p  and  see  the  fine  pictures  of  our  entire 
line.  NenBvifty  models.  Low  prices  on  auto,  motor- 
cycle and  bicycle  tires  and  accessories.  Special  low 
prices  on  FORD  AUTO  ATTACHMENTS  and  parts. 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Send  for  Harness  Catalog 

Write  today  for  our  big  fTee  Harness 
Catalog  which  price  lists  the  largest 
assortment  In  the 
world  of  fine  made 
harness,  saddles 
and  horse  goods  of 
all  kinds  for  all 
purposes  and  for 
all  lections  of  the 
country.  Cut  from 
oak  tanned  extra 
choice  packers' 
heavy  steer  hides, 
all  parts  exactly 
uniform  In  thickness,  weight  and  strength;  double  har- 
ness $18.40  up;  single  harness  $8.25  up;  correspondingly 
low  prices  for  saddles  and  horse  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


LUMBER? 


If  you  need  lum- 
ber for  new  or  re- 
pair work,  for  any 
—     purpose  whatever, 
send    us    the  list 

and  get  our  "very  low  sawmill"  prices.  Tou  surely  will 
save  a  lot  of  money.  Crudes  guaranteed.  Shipped 
from  yards  at  Cairo,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Mills  In 
So.  Pine  Belt  or  at  Seattle.  Wash.  Bs  sura  and  send 
specifications  for  lumber  needed,  and  get  our  prices. 


$ 


OR  60  Days'  Free  Trial 

Writ.      tnr     frp.  F.nirin. 


ww       Write    for    free  Engine 
m  M   ■  Catalog.    New  low  1917  prices  —  only 
W    ■  $21.95  for  a  powerful  guaranteed  gas- 
J      H  oline    engine.      Proportionately  low 
^E_-_   ■  prices  on  lifetime  guaranteed  l1:.  1*4, 
■HH  ■  2*4.  4Vt,  «.  8.  12  and  up  to  50  B.  P. 

Engines  No  better  engines  at  any  price ; 
powerful,  strong,  simple.  Easy  to  run.  Many  being  used 
in  your  neighborhood. 
Don't  buy  until  you 
write  for  our  great 
special  Free  Gasoline 
Engine  Catalog  and 
read  our  wonder  60 
DAY  FREE  TRIAL 
WITHOUT  MONEY 
in  advance  offer. 


i   i  anus  ^>*t 

Best  In  the  world. 
Made  of  U.  S.  stand- 
ard 20  gauge  steel, 
heavily  galvanized, 
all  seams  locked  and 
soldered  through,  so 
no  edges  come  In  contact  with  water.  Round,  ob- 
long or  square.  40-gal.  tanks  at  $4.00  up.  If  Inter- 
ested write  for  Special  Hardware  Catalog,  showing 
every  kind  of  tank  made,  large  and  small,  for  every 
purpose. 


Papers  a  Big  Room 


M  jl*  Just  think— only  57c  for  enough 
pi^a  M  CTJ  beautiful  four  color  bronzed  side 
■  m  y  wall,  celling  and  border  to  paper 
m  '  a  big  room.  Writ*  today  for  our 
Free  Book  of  over  100  big  sam- 
ples Of  wall  paper  and  see  this  dandy  paper.  Also, 
our  exquisite  1917  papers,  consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed 
gold,  oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany, 
silk  and  creton  effects, 
at  6c  to  40c  a  double 
roll  or  16  yards.  Fin- 
est varnished  tiles.  22c 
a  double  roll.  Combi- 
nation matched  with 
cut  out  borders  ready 
for  hanging  at  lfcc  a  yard  up.  Wall  paper  for 
all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at 
in  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself — don't  wait.  Get 
samples  now— today — and  see  our  wondrously  beau- 
tiful art  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand 
free  premium  offer. 


furniture  Catalog  FREE 

M2S 


Single  pieces  of  furni- 
ture cheaper  than  dealers 
in  small  cities  and  towns 
can  buy  it  for  In  carload 
lots.  We  sell  dining  chairs 
at  72c  up;  fancy  rockers 
$1.18  up;  kitchen  cabinets 
$1.68  up;  sideboards  $10.95 
up;  dining  tables  $3.18  up; 
parlor  suites  $17.50  up;  couches  $6.95  up;  metal 
beds  $2.98  up;  mattresses  $2.95  up;  and  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  every  other  kind  and 
make  of  furniture.    Write  today. 


SMYTH'S  60  EGG  INCUBATOR 


ALL  STEEL-ON  30  DAYS'  <&o92 
FREE  TRIAL-HOLDS  JS=^ 
FULL  60  EGGS 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  ADV. 

To  quickly  popularize  SMYTH'S  All  Steel  60  Egg  Incu- 
bator, we  will  sell  5,000  at  only  $3.92  each.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  as  large  a  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  as 
any  incubator  made,  regardless  of  name,  make  or  price. 
Made  of  polished  steel,  with  double  walled  air  chamber, 
1917  improved  disc  regulator,  standard  thermometer  vis- 
ible through  glass  damper,  best,  safest  metal  lamp,  heat 
distributing  drum  around  outer  edges,  with  jacketed 
heat  Hue  and  automatic  heat  regulation.  Insuring  even 
temperature  and  moisture  in  every  part  of  egg  chamber, 
and  proper  heat  to  eggs  all  the  time.  Full  directions 
with  each  incubator.  SEND  81.00  deposit  and  we  will 
send  you  this  high  grade,  latest  Improved  SMYTH'S  all  steel  60  egg  incubator  by  freight, 
subject  to  examination.  Pay  balance  $2.92  and  freight  charges  to  agent  after  you  find 
the  incubator  perfectly  satisfactory  and  the  greatest  incubator  bargain  in  the  world,  then 
take  it  home  and  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  at  our  risk,  and  If  you  do  not  find  it  as  good  a  hatcher 
as  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  regardless  of  price  or  make,  or  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dis- 
satisfied, return  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  $3.92  and  freight  charges.  If  you 
want  incubator  sent  by  PARCEL  POST  send  $3.92  and  enough  money  extra  to  pay  the 
parcel  post  postage  and  we'll  send  on  same  liberal  trial  offer  as  above.  Shipping  weight 
19  lbs.  We  make  very  low  prices  on  larger  Incubators,  brooders,  and  poultry  supplies  of 
all  kinds  In  our  big;  free  Inoubator  Catalog  sent  you  free  upon  request.  Order  incubator 
or  catalog  today.   


CARPETS,  RUGS— LOW  PRICES 

Save  one-half.  Let  us 
furnish  your  rugs,  carpets 
and  floor  coverings.  Wrlto 
for  our  SPECIAL  CARPET 
CATALOG,  tne  most  won- 
derful book  In  the  world  on 
floor  covering.  Pictures  in 
colors,  as  goods  actually 
look.  fou  see  the  real 
colors  and  pattern  of  the 
goods,  the  same  as  if  you 
were  in  our  store.  Startling 
low  prices  on  Hemp,  Rag, 
Velvet,  Brussels,  Axmlnster, 
Wilton  and  all  kinds  of 
carpets;  also  on  small  and 
large  rugs,  matting,  oil 
cloth,  linoleum  and  floor 
covering  of  every  kind.  Trade  here  and  save  big  money. 


HERE'  $29- 


No  better  separators  than 
Smyth's    Best    1917,  perfect,^ 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator'BNDUDATS 
at  $29.65  up.  and  to  convince 'WHEE  TRIALS 

you  of  this  fact  we  will  send 
you  one  of  them  on  30  days' 
free  trial  without  any  money  to 
us  In  advance.  The  bank  holds 
It.  Use  the  separator  hard  every 
morning  and  night  30  days,  60 
times.  Test  it  any  way  you  like, 
compare  it  with  any  separator,  no 
matter  how  high  priced,  and  if 
"SMYTH'S  BEST"  Is  unsatis- 
factory for  any  reason  whatever, 
return  It  at  our  expense,  the  bank 
will  give  you  back  your  money 
and  you  will  be  out  only  your 
trouble.  Write  today  for  our 
Special  Cream  Separator  Catalog,  see  the  picture  In 
colors  and  our  wonderful  low  prices;  read  the  de- 
scriptions and  liberal  trial  offers. 


tO*7/*  fifi  Buy*  All  Lumber,  Mill  work,  Hardware, 
vX  /  f)_  Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  This  Big  7- 
■  V       Room  House  With  Reception  and  Bath 
Room*.  WRITfc  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 

If  you  are  about 
to     build     a  new 
house,    barn   or  ga- 
rage, or  any  kind 
of    building,  send 
for   our    Big  Book 
of    House  Plans, 
which  shows 
about    100  de- 
signs   of  build- 
ings    at  prices 
ranging,   for  all 
material,  from 
$89.00    up.  We 
show  the  build- 
ings in  beautiful 

colored  and  half-tone  pictures,  give  full  description  of  material 
needed,  quote  actual  mill  prices,  give  specifications,  show  plans  and 
explain  everything  in  detail.  Be  sure  and  get  this  book  for  infor- 
mation if  you  intend  to  build. 


CLOTHING 
SAMPLES  FREE 


Write  Today  for  Our  FARM 
MACHINERY  CATALOG 

Before  buying,  see  our  big.  complete  line  of  lat- 
est improved  1917  model  farm  implements  in  colors. 
Standard  makes  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Ev- 
erything guaranteed.  Free  trial  given.  Half  your 
dealers  price.  Look!  Walking  plows  $2.90  up; 
cultivators  $2.10  up;  grain  drills  $10.65  up;  corn 
planters  58c  up;  mowers  $40.65  up;  and  every  kind 
of  farm  implement  made  at  proportionately  low  prices.  Get  the 
book  sure  before  buying  and  save  a  lot  of  money. 


Sporting  Goods  Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  It  Now 

FULL  OF  BEST  SPORTING  GOODS  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Write  us  a  postal  or  letter  to- 
day, saying,  "Send  me  your  spe- 
cial Sporting  Goods  Catalog," 
and  we  will  send  it  to  you  by 
return  mall.  It  presents  an 
enormous  assortment  of  every 
kind  of  sporting  goods  made; 
guns,  revolvers,  ammunition, 
llHhlng  tackle,  reels,  game  traps, 
tents,  boxing  gloves  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  sportsmen's  articles. 
Same  quality  as  first-Haas  dealers  sell,  but  at 
about  one-half  their  prices.  Everything  guaran- 
teed and  sent  on  approval  WHITE  TODAY  for 
Sporting  Goods  Catalog  and  see. 


We  sell  mighty  nice  clothing. 
Made  from  beautiful  cloths  into 
snappy,  up-to-date  garments  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  wear.  And  our 
prices  are  low — very  low.  Hand- 
some wool  mixed  cassimere  suits  as 
low  as  $6.45,  graduating  up  to 
$18.50  for  the  finest  all-wool  wor- 
sted, serge  and  cassimere  suits. 
Trousers  as  low  as  $1.25,  and  rang- 
ing up  to  $3.95.  Big  line  of  cordu- 
roys for  trousers.  If  interested, 
write  for  CLOTHING  SAMPLE 
HOOK  NO.  27R  and  see  for  yourself 
over  100  elegant  cloth  samples  from 
which  you  can  choose.  Also  WORK 
CLOTHING,  such  as  overalls,  duck 
or  corduroy  coats,  lumpers,  khaki, 
moleskin,  jeans,  or  work  pants, 
waterproof  oil  slickers,  rubber  cloth- 
ing. We  will  be  glad  to  send  cata- 
log free  upon  request. 


LADIES  Look  Here! 

Fashion  and  Millinery 
Book  FREE! 

WRITS 
TODAY 
for  oar 
grettFftth 

ion  Book 
■  ho  wine 
1000  pic- 
tum, 
(many  in 
colon  ox- 
ft  c  1 1  y  as 
the  goods 
look )  of 
rich  beau- 
tiful coi- 
tumei  and 
ex  qui  site 
m  illinerj 
creations 
for  spring 
and  sum- 
mer 1917. 
We  guar- 
ante* 
f  a  ultless 
style,  per 
feet  fit 
and  low- 
est price. 

LOOK— We  sell  washable  dresses  at 
$1.65  up;  wool  suits  at  $8.95  up;  dress 
skirts  at  95c  up;  petticoats  at  43c  up; 
coats  $3.95  up;  shirtwaists  45c  up;  rain- 
coats $1.95  up.  Correspondingly  low 
prices  for  infants',  girls',  misses'  and 
ladies'  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds ; 
especially  low  prices  on  high  class  cor- 
sets, knit  and  muslin  underwear. 
MILLINERY  bis  line,  latest  styles,  low- 
est prices,  trimmed  hats,  shapes,  orna- 
ments, flowers  and  millinery  goods  of 
all  kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Every- 
thing shown  In  the  Fashion  Book, 


TRIAL 


Top 
Buggy 
*35°° 


If  you  have  any  use  for  any  kind  of  vehicle 
whatever,  we  have  the  most  wonderful  liberal 
proposition  to  make  that  you  ever  heard  of, 
whereby  we  will  send  you  any  one  of  our  vehi- 
cles on  30  days'  free  trial  without  any  money 
to  us  in  advance  (let  your  bank  hold 
it),  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  vehicle,  you 
can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  penny.  If  you  de- 
cide to  keep  the  vehicle,  we  will  send 
you  a  binding  guarantee  for  2  years. 
If  interested,  write  us  a  postal  or  let- 
ter and  say,  "Send  me  your  Free  Spe- 
cial Vehicle  Catalog."  which  shows  in 
colors  our  complete  line  of  vehicles  with  full  details  about  our  wonderful 
and  liberal  offers.  We  undersell  everybody.  Top  buggies  $35.00  up;  run- 
abouts  $30.00  up.   Every  kind  of  vehicle  made  at  proportionately  low  prices. 


Write  for  Our  Free 
Special  Grocery  Cata  - 
log  and  see  our  full 
—  line  of  groceries  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  at  big 
money  saving  prices  and  read  our  great  special 
offer  aow  we  will  sell  you  genuine  cane  gran- 
ulated sugar  at  a  cut  price  that  will  make 
you  wonder  and  convince  you  that  here's 
he  place  to  buy  Groceries  and  Provisions  and  all  other  goods  you 
need  at  great  Saving  Prices.   


ADDRESS  YOUR  MAIL  THIS  WAY: 

JOHN  M.  SMYTH  mdsTCO 

703-711  WAS  HI  M6T0M  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


Wholesale  prices 
for  immense  lines 
o  f  Carpenters', 
Klacksmiths'  and 
Plumbers'  tools 
and  supplies.  Cir- 
cular and  cross 
cut  saws.  farm 
bells,  pocket  cut- 
lory,  electrical 
goods,  safes,  con- 
Crete  machinery, 
razors  and  bar- 
b  e  r  s  '  supplies, 
rope,  bath  tubs, 
bathroom  outfits, 
lavatories,  fur- 
naces, heating 
plants  and  every 
article  found  in 
full  stocked  hard- 
ware stores,  but  at 
Vz  regular  prices. 
Sond  for  hardware 
catalog  and  con- 
vince yourself. 


ml L L  n  U i\ fi 

FOR  NEW  AND 
REPAIR  WORK 

GET  OUR  PRICES 
ON  DOORS.  WINDOWS^ 
Sash,  blinds, 
mould  ings, 
stairs  and  all 
kinds  of  mill- 
work  for  new 
and  also  re- 
pair work. 
Goods  guar- 
anteed best 
quality  or ' 
money  re* 
funded.  Write 
for  Mlllwork 
Catalog  and 
see  our  big 
wonderful  bar- 
gains. 


J\riLJ     WLLL     f  L.L.L/  YUU 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Doritpay  double  prices 
^YourSeparator! 


LEARN  HOW  GALLOWAY  PROTECTS  YOU 
WITH  PATRIOTIC  PRICES— ACT  QUICK! 

The  farmer  is  being  hit  harder  than  ever  by  higher  prices. 
But  my  savings  on  Separators  prove  you  don't  have  to 
pay  double  prices. 


Writ*  for 
my  FREE 
BOOK  and 
gat  th  a  facta 


ft.ftlIDADC!  That's  the  True  Test  of 
bUlfir  ABIC..  My  New  Sanitary 

No  Separator  made  at  any  price  will 
skim  any  closer,  run  any  easier,  or  last 
any  longer  than  my  newest  Sanitary  model. 
Te»ti  by  thousands  of  farmers  have  proved  it. 
Remember,  a  high  price  Separator  doesn't  mean  the  best. 
I'll  tell  vou  where  the  extra  money  goes  — the  difference 
betweer.  my  low  price  and  the  cost  of  other  high  grade 
machines.    Just  »end  for  my  book  and  read  my 
Senaratorsecrets  and  learn  all  about  Separators.  1 11 
tell  you  why  and  how  much  you  save  when  you  buy 
your  separator  direct  from  Galloway.  1 11  prove 
how  this  direct  buying  saves  about  half  on  the 
highest  class  machine  and  the  balance  stays  m  your.pocket. 

Sold  on  Trial  for  180  Mif kings 

Take  nobody's  word.  Try  it  for  90  days  yourself .  Then  if 
it  isn't  just  what  I  claim— ship  it  nght  back,  1*11  pay  the  freight 
both  way*  and  refund  your  money.   Its  Clean,  perfect  skim- 
mine  will  astonish  you.   You  will  marvel  at  the  ease  with  which 
you  can  operate  and  clean  it.  Every  part  is  rounded— nosharp 
corners  for  dirt  to  gather.    It  runs  true  in  perfect  alignment— 
always  — because  one  casting  — the  gear  case  —  supports  Hall 
the  gear'shaft  and  both  bowl-spindle  bearings.  The  entire 
gearing  has  but  two  high-carbon  steel  shafts  —  equipped 
with  long,  perfect  fitted  bearings.  All  working  parts  run  in  « 
constant  oil  spray.  Separating  discs  separate  entirely  from 
each  other  for  washing.   Every  drop  of  milk 
gets  full  skimming  force  of  the  bowl.  Milk  is  SO 
distributed  that  each  disc  gets  its  f  ull  share  to  skim.1 


WRITE 
TONIGHT 
THE 
BOOK  I 


for  375  lb.  Capacity 
Other  alias  bp  to  »50  lbs. 


POSTAL  BRINGS  MY  BIG  FREE  MONEY-SAVING  BOOK 

Don't  decide  on  any  Separator  until  you  get  the  facts  on  my  new  direct-tc-you  offer. 
Write  me  this  minute — a  postal  will  do.  Get  my  book  and  learn  these  Separator 
price  secrets.  Learn  once  and  for  all  this  question  of  Separators.  Learn  whybuyine 


direct  from  the  maker  saves  you  big-  money  on  a  Separator,  Spreader,  Tractor 
Eneine  and  other  Farm  Implements.  This  book  will  openyoureyes  to  Separator 
values  and  means  money  in  your  pocket.  Remember,  the  risk  is  all  mine. 
You  can  try  my  Separator  90  days.  Ship  It  back  if  It  don't  suit.  Seed  lor  the  book  Today  1 
We  ship  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Council  Bluffs.  Kansas  City  or  from  Waterloo  lactones. 
WW!.  CALLOWAY,  President 

WM.  CALLOWAY  COMPANY,  20S3tU»oway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Ho 


me 


arm  i  n 


Be  Patriotic!    Be  Economical!    You  can  be  of  great 

help  to  the  country  by  doing  your  share  toward  conserving  all  food 

stuffs.  Eliminate  all  waste.  You  can  be  economical,  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  provide  for  the  future  welfare  of  yourself  and  family  by  storing  surplus  foods.  Don't  delay. 
Write  today  and  investigate  the  Butler  Home  Canning  Cookers. 

'Practical        Economical  Simple 


They  are  just  the  thing  (or  home  use. 
Cook  quicker,  better,  with  less  trouble 
than  old  style  methods.  Adapted  to  all 
fruits  aad  vegetables.  Cooked  products 
have  better  color,  flavor  and  shape,  be- 
ing cooked  whole  in  the  jar  or  can. 


Butler  Cookers" are  strong,  yet  light  in 
weight  and  easy  to  handle.  Substantial 
enough  to  last  for  years.  The  low  price  tor 
which  you  can  get  these  great  cookers  and 
the  wonderful  worktheydo  make  them  al- 
most a  necessity  for  every  household. 


Steam  or  Hot  Water  Write  today  for  free  descriptive  literature  giving 

d„.i    w.,i  ■_  full  information  about  different  styles.  Present 

cam  meinooj.  prices  not  guaranteed.  Steel  market 
uncertain.  Don't  delay.  Write  today.  Do  your  patriotic 
duty  and  help  conserve  the  food  supply. 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO. 

60S  Butler  Bldg.,Eansaa  City,  Mo. 
S>58  6th  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

-Steel  Tanks,  Grain  Bins,  Truck  Bodies, 
Barn  Ventilators,  Culverts,  Etc 


Help  Conserve  the  Nations  Food  Stuffs; 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap, 
so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  averaged 
20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.    Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  over  $2  per  bu.  and 
land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Bar- 
ley and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada 
is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  rait  rear  is  asking  farmers  to  put  increased  acre- 
ass  into  grata.  There  is  now  a  great  demand  for  farm  laborers 
to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  save  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  war.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway 
facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write 
for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Sunt-  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to 

C  J.  BROUGHT  ON,  112  Was)  Adams  Street.  Oscafs.  Basis. 
J.  M.  MacLACHLAN.  215  Traeoas  Terminal  Mat,  htiniiill,  tai 
GEORGE  A.  HALL.  123  Senas  Street.  HaWail.  Wtscaati 
Canadian  Government  Agents. 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertisements  you  read  in  The  Farm- 
ing Business  and  Uncle  Sam.   We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  re- 
liable advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


FEEDING  THE  WORLD 

EVERY  country  in  the  world  produces  something  to  eat  or  It  would  not 
be  on  the  map.  Originally  nearly  every  country  was  Isolated  and 
separated  from  every  other  country,  so  that  exchange  of  food  and  the 
securing  of  well-balanced  ration  was  not  practicable,  therefore  at  the  begin- 
ning every  country  had  to  live  within  itself  on  what  It  could  produce.  With 
the  exports  of  manufactured  articles  from  one  country  to  another  it  was 
necessary  to  take  pay  In  something  that  the  other  country  produced,  and 
food  has  always  been  the  most  staple  article  of  exchange.  Any  country  in 
the  world  that  can  produce  wheat  and  meat  more  thau  It  can  consume, 
therefore,  has  the  balance  of  trade  in,lts  favor.  It  was  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  produce  a  surplus  of  food  products  that 
brought  the  European  settlers  to  our  shores  and  kept  them  here.  The  fact 
that  we  can  still  produce,  if  necessary,  100  per  cent  more  food  products 
than  we  need  to  consume  makes  this  country  the  most  desirable  country 
in  the  world  to  live  in,  and  will  in  the  future  attract  many  emigrants  or 
settlers  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  make  us  the  center  of 
attack  for  armed  expeditions. 

ir  Germany  should  win  over  England  and  France  before  we  can  get 
into  it  she  would  next  attack  the  United  States,  and  then  would  come  the 
real  struggle  for  our  existence. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  have  within  our  own  power  the  ability 
to  end  this  war  within  six  months  without  ever  sending  to  Europe  more 
than  our  regular  Army,  and  that  is  by  serving  notice  on  the  neutral  coun- 
tries of  Europe  that,  if  we  are  to  feed  them,  they  must  fight  with  us.  I 
believe  that  President  Wilson  is  getting  things  in  shape  to  do  exactly  this 
thing.  It  seems  hard  to  be  obliged  to  force  other  peoples  to  fight,  but  it  is 
exactly  what  we  were  forced  to  do.  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
little  boy  driving  his  little  goat  cart  around  on  the  sand  of  the  seashore  off 
Atlantic  City.  He  noticed  a  pretty  little  girl  playing  in  the  sand  with  her 
little  red  shovel  and  bucket  building  tiny  forts.  He  drove  past  her  once 
or  twice,  and  then  said,  "Want  a  ride?"  She  said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "Dit  in." 
He  drove  around  a  few  minutes  and  then  said  to  her,  "Kiss  me?"  She  said 
"No."  He  said,  "Dit  out."  So  it  is  with  the  neutrals  that  we  are  feedine— 
"Dit  in,"  or  "Dit  out." 

We  cannot  afford  to  send  our  sons  to  Europe  to  save  these  little 
neutrals  from  being  finally  absorbed  by  a  grasping  Kaiser,  and  send  them 
the  food  to  keep  them  going— much  of  which  food  reaches  Germany.  They 
must  "Dit  in  or  dit  out."— [Reprinted  from  "W.  D.  Boyce's  Talks"  in  The 
Saturday  Blade.] 

Germany  Gets  U.  S.  Food 

Embargoes  Are  Needed,  Says  Hoover 

lated  for  their  food  values  and  ap- 
plied to  their  entire  population,  we 
learn  that  they  contain  for  each  in- 
dividual in  the  German  empire  120 
calories  per  day,  which  is  6  per  cent 
of  the  per  capita  diet.  In  protein 
these  importations  furnish  about  10 
per  cent. 

"It  is  in  fats  in  particular  that  the 
figures  become  impressive.  This 
amount  of  food  is  equal  in  fat  to  the 
fat  in  the  soldiers'  ration  of  7,700,000 
soldiers — practically  the  entire  army 
of  effectives  in  Germany.  These 
foodstuffs  are  equal  to  the  total  ra- 
tions of  2,500,000  soldiers,  practically 
the  Germany  army,  in  actual  service, 
on  the  West  front. 

"Inasmuch  as  importation  of  food- 
stuffs thru  Switzerland  ceased  when 
Italy  entered  the  war,  Holland,  on 
the  west,  and  Scandinavia,  on  the 
north,  were  the  only  countries  from 
which  these  supplies  could  later  be 
received.  The  figures  of  consular 
agents  in  Holland  and  Scandinavia 
confirm  the  statements  of  exportation 
from  these  lands  into  Germany  of 
considerable  amounts  of  foodstuffs 
of  vital  importance. 

"That  Germany  imported  consider- 
able amounts  of  these  materials  was 
well  known  to  Americans  residing  in 
Germany  prior  to  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States." 


*yHE  United  States  is  feeding  Ger- 
many, the  nation  she  is  trying  to 
defeat  at  arms  and  by  starvation. 
And  she  is  doing  it  at  the  expense  of 
her  own  cause  and  the  cause  of  the 
Allies.  For  while  the  cry  goes  thru 
the  country  to  save  food  for  the  Al- 
lies, the  Nation  is  permitting  great 
shipments  of  food  to  go  to  the  Eu- 
ropean neutrals.  And  the  surplus 
there  finds  its  way  to  the  Germans. 

Germany  is  obtaining  from  Hol- 
land and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
enough  foodstuffs  to  ration  Hinden- 
burg's  entire  army  of  2,500,000  men 
on  the  Western  front  and  enough 
fats  to  ration  7,700,000  soldiers. 

These  facts  were  made  public  by 
Food  Administrator  Hoover  as  the 
basis  for  embargoes  which  the  ex- 
ports control  commission  will  im- 
pose upon  the  exportation  of  food 
supplies  to  the  European  neutrals. 

German  submarines  operating  free- 
ly— almost  openly — between  Spanish, 
German  and  Austrian  ports  have  sup- 
plied the  clew  to  the  tremendous  gold 
leakage  from  the  United  States.  It 
is  declared  in  high  official  circles  to 
reveal  how  the  German  government 
has  obtained  direct  financial  aid 
thru  the  sale  of  securities  to  sympa- 
thizers in  this  country.  Exports  of 
gold  from  the  United  States  with 
Spain  as  the  ostensible  destination 
during  the  fifteen  months  ending 
March  31,  this  year,  amounted  to 
$31,271,876.  The  amount  imported 
was  only  $9,883. 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
known  for  months  that  the  Kaiser's 
treasure  chest  was  being  constantly 
and  substantially  replenished  with 
American  gold.  How  the  precious 
metal  was  being  transported  to  Ger- 
many was  a  mystery  which  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  secret  service 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  agents 
could  find  no  practical  solution  of. 

"Obviously,"  the  Hoover  statement 
says,  "strict  enforcement  of  the 
blockade  thru  control  of  the  exports 
of  the  United  States  to  Holland  and 
Scandinavia  would  necessarily  re- 
sult in  elimination  of  the  foodstuffs 
from  German  diets. 

"Dairymen  of  European  neutrals 
imported  oil  cake,  etc.,  from  'the 
United  States  with  which  to  operate 
their  dairies,  and  the  products  of 
these  were  sold  to  Germany." 

The  experts'  report  made  to  Mr. 
Hoover  adds  this  analysis: 

"When  these  substances  are  calcu- 


Germany  Denies  Food  Shortage 
"pHAT  there  is  a  shortage  of  food  in 
Germany  is  denied  in  a  statement 
issued  at  Berlin  for  distribution  to 
the  neutral  press.  It  was  said  that 
Germany  not  only  had  plenty  of  food 
for  her  immediate  needs,  but  a  re- 
serve stock  as  well.  This  statement 
while  intended  to  discredit  reports 
that  the  Kaiser's  forces  were  in  dire 
straits  for  food  also  seems  to  bear 
out  charges  that  food  from  America, 
shipped  to  neutral  countries,  has 
been  finding  its  way  across  the  bor- 
ders into  Germany.  This  condition 
is  responsible  for  the  demand  that 
America  place  an  embargo  on  ex- 
ports to  neutral  nations. 


Thirteen  States  now  have  State 
forests.  New  York  has  the  largest 
with   1.826.000  acres;  Pennsylvania 

comes  second  with  1,008,000  acres, 
and  Wisconsin  third  with  400,000 
acres.  But  except  for  planting  and 
fire  control,  New  York  does  not  prac- 
tice forestry  on  its  State  lands. 
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Beating  the  Car  Shortage  in  War-time 

Cooperation  in  Shipping  With  His  Neighbors  Solves  the  Small  Farmer  s  Problem 


AS  HARVEST  time  draws  near  and  the  farmer 
begins  to  make  plans  for  shipping  his  prod- 
ucts to  market  the  question  of  transportation 
arises  like  a  bugaboo  to  confront  him.  A  state- 
ment issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  producers  and  distributors 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  are  complaining  that 
they  are  unable  to  get  sufficient  cars  to  convey  their 
stuff  to  market. 

Naturally  the  farmer  wonders  what  is  being  done 
to  remedy  conditions  which  for  months  have  been 
worse  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. The  American  Railway  Association,  thru  a 
special  committee,  has  been  working  on  the  prob- 
lem. Under  its  direction  all  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country  have  been  united  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
most  out  of  every  car  which  is  able  to  run. 

During  May,  the  last  month  for  which  figures 
are  available,  the  car  shortage  left  over  from  last 
winter  was  reduced  from  148,627  to  105,127.  This 
reduction,  following  four  months  of  steadily  in- 
creasing shortage,  was  brought  about  largely  thru 
the  cooperation  of  railroads  which  under  ordinary 
conditions  would  have  been  fighting  each  other  bit- 
terly for  the  use  of  cars.  The  reduction  amounts 
to  about  30  per  cent. 

Now  comes  the  har- 
vest. It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  already 
the  railroads  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  the 
crimp  as  a  result  of 
shipments  from  those 
districts  where  harvest 
comes  early.  After  the 
harvest  generally  is  on 
and  products  from 
every  part  of  the  coun- 
try begin  to  flow  toward 
the  markets,  the  situa- 
tion again  will  become 
acufe.  On  top  of  that 
will  begin  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  new  Na- 
tional Army  of  drafted 
men  in  the  sixteen  cities 
where  cantonments  are 
being  erected  for  them. 

Even  to  those  unfa- 
miliar with  traffic  prob- 
lems it  will  be  apparent  that  this  calls  for  help  on 
the  part  of  every  farmer  if  he  and  the  other  pro- 
ducers are  to  get  the  service  they  feel  is  their  due. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done. 

Shipping  associations  are  advised  to  pool  the  out- 
put of  all  their  members  and  load  all  cars  con* 
signed  to  large  markets  to  their  full  capacity. 
Wholesalers  and  car-lot  distributors  can  place 
larger  orders  than  in  the  past.  Shippers  are  urged 
by  the  Government  to  load  and  unload  cars  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  be  put 
back  into  service. 

So  many  factors  enter  into  the  question  of  load- 
ing that  no  flat  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how 
heavily  a  car  should  be  loaded  with  any  given  com1 
modity.  Here  are  some  instances,  however,  which 
might  be  used  as  examples  of  better  loading:  Pota- 
toes in  strong,  double-headed  barrels  loaded  In 
well-ventilated  box  cars  for  destinations  that  can 
be  reached  within  three  or  four  days  could  be 
loaded  safely  considerably  beyond  the  prescribed 
tariff  minimum  weights.  Citrus  fruits  in  many 
cases  can  be  so  loaded.  Apples,  especially  when 
moving  to  storage  points  in  the  late  autumn,  should 
be  loaded  to  the  space  capacity  of  the  car.  Laredo 
onions  normally  are  loaded  464  crates  to  the  car. 


Cars  are  very  scarce  for  the  subnormal  crop  of  the 
present  year,  and  they  were  loaded  as  high  as  800 
crates  to  the  car.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
the  Texas  onion  crate  is  so  constructed  as  to  secure 
the  maximum  of  ventilation  in  loaded  cars.  The 
fact  that  loading  watermelons  five  deep  instead  of 
four  would  reduce  the  number  of  cars  necessary 
to  move  the  crop  by  one-fifth,  makes  the  experiment 
worth  trying. 

Now  comes  the  problem  of  the  small  farmer,  who 
does  not  have  carloads  of  stuff  to  ship  very  often. 
Perhaps  no  case  is  more  typical  than  that  of  an 
Illinois  reader  of  The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle 
Sam,  who  recently  wrote  in  to  inquire  concerning 
some  shipments  which  he  had  made  to  Chicago  com- 
mission men.  He  had  received  what  he  believed 
was  too  small  a  price  for  his  products,  less,  indeed, 
than  it  had  cost  him  to  raise  them. 

Investigation  revealed  that  his  shipment  had  been 
compelled  to  wait  for  several  days  for  a  car  in 
which  it  could  be  taken  to  Chicago.  At  the  same 
time  neighbors  who  had  full  carlots  to  sell  were 
having  little  delay  in  getting  their  stuff  to  market. 
The  railroad  company  simply  couldn't  afford  to 
give  the  small  fellow  a  whole  car  to  ship  his  half- 


*  Shipping  Association*  Are  Advised  to  Pool  the  Output  of  All  Their  Members  and  Load  All  Cars  Con- 
sinned  to  Larire  Markets  to  Their  Full  Capacity.  Shippers  Are  treed  by  the  Government  to  Load 
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car  lot  and  let  the  big  fellow  who  wanted  a  whole 
car  wait.  Naturally  when  the  little  fellow's  ship- 
ment arrived  it  wasn't  in  the  best  of  condition  and 
brought  prices  so  low  that  it  didn't  pay  him  for  the 
raising. 

But  this  farmer  was  wise  in  the  long  run.  Within 
a  few  weeks  he  had  a  little  more  than  a  third  of 
a  carlot  ready  for  shipment  again.  He  didn't  wish 
to  repeat  the  experience  of  losing  money  on  his 
stuff.  So  he  inquired  of  his  neighbors  who  also  had 
small  quantities  to  sell,  and  by  lumping  all  of  their 
products  they  had  enough  to  fill  a  car.  An  entire 
car  was  ordered  from  the  railroad  company,  the 
goods  were  carefully  loaded  so  than  none  of  them 
would  be  damaged,  and  they  arrived  at  market  in 
condition  which  brought  good  prices  and  a  fair 
profit  to  all  of  them. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  small  farmer  must 
work  it  he  is  to  get  full  value  for  the  stuff  which 
he  raises.  He  and  his  neighbors  must  join  hands 
and  ship  their  stuff  in  a  big  way  if  they  expect 
prompt  and  good  service  and  fair  prices. 

To  let  any  foodstuffs  go  to  waste  in  wartime  is 
a  crime,  but  much  will  go  to  waste  unless  that 
which  is  perishable  reaches  the  markets  promptly. 
In  your  own  neighborhood  there  probably  are  half 


a  dozen  farmers  who  have  the  same  problems  that 
confront  you.  Why  don't  you  find  them,  talk  it 
over  and  cooperate  with  them  in  getting  full  value 
for  your  work? 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  that  we  can  do  along  the 
lines  of  cooperation  the  railroads  are  going  to  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  fulfill  all  the  demands  which  will 
be  made  upon  them.  The  matter  of  not  delivering 
food  to  the  consumer  has  been  responsible  for  the 
high  cost  of  living  more  than  the  failure  to  produce 
enough  food  to  go  around.  The  business  of  the 
country  has  grown  too  fast  for  the  railroads  to  keep 
up.  When  the  roads  were  able  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness they  were  willing  to  take  shipments  in  one 
direction  and  send  the  cars  back  empty  for  reload- 
ing. Today  an  empty  car  is  a  seldom-seen  excep- 
tion. Business  of  railroading  was  slack  in  those 
days  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  inefficiency  both 
in  getting  shipments  on  their  way  and  in  getting 
them  out  of  the  cars  at  their  destinations.  Much  of 
the  trouble  today  is  due  to  a  survival  of  this  ineffi- 
ciency. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  doing  away  with  a 
great  deal  of  the  poor  methods  which  prevail  in 
shipping  necessities  of  life.  Why  ship  coal  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  a 
State  where  coal  is  be- 
ing mined?  Why  send 
other  products  on  the 
same  roundabout 
course? 

In  the  meanwhile  in 
order  to  make  sure  that 
no  food  is  wasted  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to 
call  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  to  the  need  of 
having  places  in  which 
to  store  his  surplus 
products.  If  they  can- 
not be  shipped  to  a 
market  at  once,  store 
them  and  ship  them 
later  on  when  better  fa- 
cilities will  be  avail- 
able. Now  is  the  time 
to  be  thinking  about 
these  things. 

While  cooperation  is 
under  discussion,  it  is 
up  to  the  producer  to 
demand    that    he  be 
given  some  help  from  the  railroads  and  that  be- 
tween them  they  study  out  the  problem  of  the  best 
methods  of  shipping  and  the  best  time.  Perishable 
products  should  be  carefully  graded  with  refer- 
ence to  their  degree  of  maturity  and  a  nearby  mar- 
ket selected  for  those  that  are  ripest  and  a  distant 
market  for  those  things  which  can  spend  a  longer 
time  in  transit. 

It  also  is  folly  to  send  great  quantities  of  prod- 
ucts which  normally  are  most  in  demand  in  hot 
weather  to  those  points  where  cool  weather  pre- 
vails. 

Shippers  too  frequently  thru  carelessness  and  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  methods  of  pro- 
tecting perishable  shipments  leave  wagonloads  of 
them  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  for  hours  at  a  time  in- 
stead of  loading  them  promptly  into  a  refrigerator 
car  and  keeping  the  doors  of  the  car  closed  between 
loads.  The  carrier's  representative  or  local  agents 
usually  take  notice  of  such  condition  only  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  circumstances  for  consid- 
eration in  connection  with  damage  claims  that  may 
be  filed.  The  carrier  may  render  definite  assist- 
ance by  cooperating  with  the  shippers  and  giving 
them  all  the  information  which  it  has  regarding 
markets  and  the  demand  for  products. 
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Events  Playing  a  Part  in  the  War 

Condensed  News  Items  Showing  America's  Far-reaching  Plans 


Brains  and  Speed  to  Win 

AMERICA  can  and  will  do  a  tremendous  part 
In  this  war,  first,  because  she  is  fresh,  and 
second,  because  she  will  profit  by  the  mis- 
takes of  the  nations  which  have  been  fighting  since 
August,  1914.  What  the  war  needs  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  brains  and  speed." 

Thus  Lord  Northcliffe,  British  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  editors  in  the  world,  discussed  America's 
part  in  the  war  in  one  of  his  lectures  since  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States.  Continuing,  he  said: 
"It  is  only  by  an  absolute  mobilization  of  man 
power  and  machine  power  that  this  war  can  be  won. 
Industries  that  at  this  moment  seem  remote  from 
mobilization  for  the  war  will  sooner  or  later  be 
called  upon  to  do  their  part.  In  Europe,  for  exam- 
ple, one  of  the  largest  corset  factories  now  is  turn- 
ing out  very  delicate  pieces  of  machinery  needed 
in  the  construction  of  aeroplanes.  In  the  aeroplane 
lies  one  great  hope  of  Allied  victory.  The  war  has 
taught  that  the  aeroplane  engine  of  spring  may  be 
almost  useless  for  actual  fighting  by  the  next  au- 
tumn, so  rapid  are  the  developments  produced  by 
the  fierce  competition  of  war. 

"I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  with  peace  will 
come  a  close  federation  of  the  nations  who  are  now 
fighting  the  great  fight  for  freedom.  A  close  fed- 
eration of  the  nations  will  be  the  only  insurance 
against  the  atrocities  that  made  this  war  possible 
and  the  horrors  that  the  armies  of  the  autocrats 
perpetrated  on  innocent  noncombatants.  The  world 
must  be  made  free  for  democracy." 

Start  Work  on  Ships 

RISING  from  the  barren  sandlots  of  "Some- 
where in  New  Jersey"  is  Uncle  Sam's 
present  wooden  shipbuilding  plant.  From  this 
place  where  an  army  of  labor  hammers,  digs  and 
builds  carefully,  efficiently  and  speedily,  will 
emerge  the  first  of  America's  fleet  of  a  thousand 
3.000-ton  wooden  ships.  Their  jobs  will  be  to  carry 
food  to  allied  Europe  and  fight  the  Kaiser's  sub- 
marines. As  fast  as  Government  engineers,  con- 
struction experts  of  various  kinds  and  the  battalion 
of  laborers  can  do  it,  these  fifty-six  flat,  gray- 
faced  acres  are  being  transformed  into  a  miniature 
city  whose  population's  only  task  will  be  to  turn 
out  ships.  Two  thousand  men  will  be  employed, 
and  the  plant  will  run  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

The  keels  of  the  first  two  wooden  ships  will  be 
laid  some  time  this  month,  if  all  goes  well.  These 


— Derby  In  Washington  Star 

The  Dog  in  the  Manger 

twin  submarine  breakers  should  slide  on  the  waves, 
ready  for  war  service,  by  mid-November.  Keels  for 
two  more  vessels  will  be  laid  every  two  weeks  after 
the  first  two,  until  the  unit  of  ten  for  this  plant  is 
in  full  course  of  operation. 

Food  Control  Absolute 

GOVERNMENT  plans  for  food  control,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  given  out  in  Chicago,  in- 
clude absolute  control  of  the  wheat  trade  in 
all  its  commercial  aspects.  The  plan  decided  on 
will  permit  unrestricted  competitive  buying  and 
selling  of  all  commodities  for  present  and  future 
delivery  with  the  exception  of  wheat.  The  United 
States  Government,  thru  its  food  administration, 
will  completely  dominate  distribution  of  wheat  for 
domestic  and  export  purposes.  Not  only  will  it 
purchase  wheat  for  this  Government,  but  for  the 
Allies  and  neutrals  as  well.  The  millers  likewise 
will  come  under  control  of  the  food  administration 
and  their  wheat  will  be  purchased  and  flour  dis- 
tributed under  the  same  control.  Commission  mer- 
chants, receivers  and  others  acting  as  agents  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  sample  grain  will  be  per- 
mitted to  handle  sample  wheat  on  the  same  basis 
as  all  other  commodities. 


Writing  to  the  Boys 

NOW  that  the  United  States  Array  actually  is  in 
France,  plans  to  provide  the  boys  at  the 
front  with  mail  from  home  have  been  an- 
nounced. Weeks  ago  a  plan  was  worked  out  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  mail  service  abroad.  The  principal 
base  for  this  service  is  to  be  at  some  French  port 
and  from  this  base  branch  postofflces  will  be  con- 
trolled and  supervised  as  the  needs  of  the  troops  in 
the  field  may  require.  Postmasters  have  been  in- 
formed that  letters,  cards  and  printed  matter  orig- 
inating in  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  posses- 
sions for  transmission  to  the  United  States  expe- 
ditionary forces  in  Europe  are  subject  to  the  United 
States  domestic  classification. 

Mail  addressed  to  members  of  the  expeditionary 
forces  should  bear  the  complete  designation  or  di- 
vision, regiment,  company  and  organization  to 
which  the  addressee  belongs,  as  well  as  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  fully  prepaid  by 
postage  stamps  affixed.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  sender  of  letters  attempt  to  designate  on 
the  addressed  envelope  the  location  of  the  unit. 


Giant  U.  S.  Warship  Launched 

ANOTHER  monstrous  fighting  machine  for  the 
Navy,  the  superdreadnaught  Idaho,  has  been 
successfully  launched.  There  are  no  secrets 
about  the  Idabo's  construction  except  modification 
made  after  its  hull  had  been  laid  down  to  give 
greater  security  against  submarine  attacks.  Navy 
designers  believe  the  vessel  will  be  a  hard  problem 
for  a  submarine  and  it  cannot  be  sunk  with  a  single 
torpedo.  In  size,  armament,  equipment,  speed  and 
all  but  minor  differences,  it  will  be  a  duplicate  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Idaho 
will  carry  a  round  dozen  fourteen-inch  fifty  caliber 
rifles,  mounted  in  trios  in  four  turrets,  two  forward 
and  two  aft. 

The  Idaho,  the  Mississippi,  the  California,  the 
New  Mexico,  the  Arizona,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Tennessee  will  be  the  last  American  battlecrafts  to 
carry  twelve  fourteen-inch  rifles  in  their  main  bat- 
teries. They  will  complete  a  wing  of  seven  gigan- 
tic vessels  with  this  armament,  and  next  from  the 
waves  will  come  the  West  Virginia,  the  Washington, 
the  Maryland  and  the^Colorado,  carrying  eight  six- 
teen-inch  rifles.  Behind  these  will  come  the  new 
class  of  42,000-ton  vessels,  five  of  which  already 
have  been  authorized.  These  will  carry  twelve  six- 
teen-inch  rifles. 


— Shafer   in   Cleveland  Press 

The  Most  Effects  Way  to  Win 


— Satterfleld  In  Indiana  Dally  Times 

Prassianism's  Medal  of  Honor 
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Our  Experience  on  a  Homestead 

Hard  Work  and  Sacrifice  Have  Won  Success  From  Virgin  Soil 


IT  WAS  only  a  few  years  ago  we  first  were 
seized  with  a  desire  to  own  a  place  of  our  own. 
My  husband  was  one  of  the  hands  on  a  big 
Western  ranch  and  I  did  the  cooking.  In  fact,  Joe 
says  that  it  was  my  cooking  which  first  attracted 
him  to  me,  for  we  both  were  working  there  before 
we  were  married.  Then  came  the  baby,  and  Joe 
and  I  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our  jobs. 

"It  is  this  way,  Carrie,"  he  said  one  night  shortly 
after  the  baby  had  been  named  and  we  were  map- 
ping out  a  big  future  which  would  make  it  easier 
for  her  than  the  past  had  been  for  us.  "You  were 
brought  up  on  a  farm  and  so  was  I.  We  both  have 
been  working  here  for  several  years  and  we  can  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  we  give  satisfaction.  They 
pay  us  good  money  and  we  have  saved  some.  But 
I  feel  restless  inside.  I  want  to  have  land  and  a 
house  and  stock  and  machinery  of  my  own.  I  want  to 
go  out  and  do  a  hard  day's  work  and  make  better  and 
bigger  crops,  and  realize  that  they  are  all  mine. 
I  want  to  know  that  the  harder  I  work  the  more  I, 
and  not  the  boss,  will  get  out  of  it." 

"I  know  just  how  you 
feel,  Joe,"  I  replied.  "I 
like  to  cook  for  the 
boys  here.  They  are 
royal  good  fellows  and 
they  have  treated  me 
like  a  sister.  But  every 
time  I  use  all  the  waste 
stuff  that  I  can,  every 
time  I  feed  the  chick- 
ens, every  time  I  gather 
the  eggs,  I  think  of 
them  in  terms  of  money, 
and  I  have  a  longing  to 
do  those  things  and 
make  the  money  for 
myself.  Now  baby  is 
here.  I  don't  want  her 
to  live  her  childhood 
in  some  one  else's 
house.  I  want  a  home 
of  our  own,  I  want  her 
to  see  us  doing  the 
things  that  mean  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  for 
us  and  then  for  her. 
When  shall  we  give  no- 
tice here  and  start?" 
Joe  laughed. 
"Now,  don't  get  in  a 
hurry,  little  woman," 
he  advised.  "We  must 
go  at  this  in  a  common- 
sense  manner,  for  soon 
our  savings  would  be 
gone  and  we  would  be 
looking  for  our  old  jobs 
back  again.  Let  me 
study  over  this  thing 
and  get  it  started.  Of 
course,  you  are  to  have 
as  much  say-so  as  I," 
he  added  quickly  as  I 
started  to  protest,  "but 
I  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  get  off  on  the 
right  foot." 

Of  course  I  agreed. 
Joe  wrote  the  passen- 
ger officials  of  railroads 
which  ran  thru  Oregon 
and  asked  for  booklets 
on  farming  in  that 
State.  I  don't  know 
just  why  we  chose 
Oregon,  except  that  one 
of  the  men  who  had 
worked  with  Joe  had 
come  from  there  and  he  was  awfully  sorry  of  it  and 
wanted  to  go  back  the  worst  way.  When  finally  he 
did,  he  wrote  back  such  glowing  letters  about  the 
State  that  I  think  we  began  to  view  it  as  almost 
the  ideal  country  of  the  world.  Understand  me,  I 
don't  want  any  one  else  to  come  to  Oregon  simply 
on  my  say-so,  because  there  are  any  one  of  a  half 
dozen  States  where  the  opportunities  are  Just  as 
good.  But  I  merely  am  detailing  our  own  experi- 
ences. 

We  finally  decided  upon  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State  in  the  Rogue  River  district.  Having  pro- 
gressed this  far,  Joe  wrote  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  Washington  to  learn  how  we  should  go 
about  getting  a  homestead.  Recently  we  have  had 
rx  ( aslon  to  help  other  friends  obtain  homesteads, 
so  perhaps  I  had  better  set  down  here  Just  what  is 
required  now. 

The  United  States  homestead  laws  provide  that 
any  person  who  is  a  citizen  or  has  declared  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen,  over  21  years  of  age, 
or  the  head  of  a  family,  who  is  not  the  owner  of 
morn  than  160  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States, 


By  Caroline  E.  Hastings 

and  has  not  previously  used  his  homestead  rights, 
may  make  entry  on  public  lands  under  laws  which 
apply  to  it.  A  single  woman  over  21  years  of  age, 
or  a  widow  whose  husband  did  not  use  his  home- 
stead rights,  is  eligible  to  homestead.  There  are 
other  cases  in  which  persons  may  take  homesteads, 
but  they  do  not  apply  to  the  average  person. 

Residence  must  be  established  in  a  habitable 
house  on  the  homestead  within  six  months  from 
the  date  application  is  allowed  at  the  United  States 
land  office,  and  if  an  entryman  does  not  comply 
with  this  provision  of  the  law,  his  homestead  may 
be  contested  and  he  takes  the  chance  of  losing  it. 
The  new  three-year  homestead  act  provides  that 
final  proof  may  be  made  after  continuous  residence 
of  three  years  on  the  homestead  and  cultivation  of 
not  less  than  one-sixteenth  the  second  year,  and 
.one-eighth  the  third  year  in  cultivated  crops. 

The  new  law  also  provides  that  the  entryman 


.lot-  Went  Out  to  Our  < 
Two  Year*.  Our  New 
the  Place  In  Which  We 


laim  and  Built  the  RouKh  Shack,    Which    Became  On 
Home    Succeeded    It,    Nothing   Elahorate,  to  Be  Sure, 
Had  Been  Living; 


may  take  five  months'  leave  of  absence  each  year 
from  the  homestead  without  interfering  with  his 
continuous  residence.  No  leave  of  absence  can  be 
secured  before  residence  has  been  established  on 
the  land. 

Having  picked  out  where  we  wanted  to  live,  Joe 
wrote  to  the  land  office  at  Washington  and  got  town- 
ship plats  showing  lands  that  were  open  to  entry, 
and  from  a  bank  in  the  county  where  we  wanted 
to  go  obtained  the  name  of  a  reliable  locator,  and 
thru  him  we  made  our  filing.  The  filing  fee  was 
$22  for  the  320  acres  we  finally  selected.  The  dis- 
trict in  which  we  live  is  about  all  taken  up  now, 
but  there  are  lots  of  other  equally  desirable  lands 
in  the  West. 

When  we  had  received  word  that  our  filing  had 
been  accepted,  we  gave  notice,  packed  up  such  of 
our  belongings  as  we  wished  to  take  with  us  and 
departed.  The  boss  slipped  Joe  $100  extra  when 
he  paid  us  off. 

Now,  I  will  not  tell  you  much  of  the  first  few 
weeks  in  our  new  home.  Joe  bought  a  team  and, 
leaving  me  in  town  most  of  the  time,  went  out  to 


our  claim  and  built  the  rough  shack  which  became 
our  home  for  the  first  two  years.  Then  we  bought 
as  little  furniture  as  we  could  get  along  with  and 
installed  ourselves.  By  this  time  our  savings  were 
rapidly  going  down.  Between  times  of  clearing  the 
land  and  putting  in  the  first  crop  in  the  spring,  Joe 
did  all  kinds  of  work,  such  as  hauling  and  helping 
other  homesteaders  in  which  the  team  could  be  of 
assistance. 

The  story  of  the  first  year's  hard  work  on  our 
claim  is  one  with  which  almost  every  person  who 
ever  worked  clearing  new  land  on  the  farm  is  fa- 
miliar. Joe  was  up  early  in  the  morning  and  out 
in  the  field  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see. 
He  remained  until  it  was  dark,  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  had  our  supper,  we  were  so  dog  tired  that  we 
just  tumbled  into  bed.  You  may  well  know  that  I 
wasn't  idle,  either.  Often  the  baby  and  I  found 
time  to  go  out  into  the  field  and  I  could  leave  her 
asleep  in  the  wagon  and  get  out  and  help  Joe.  Our 
crop  that  first  year  was  small,  but  good,  and  winter 
found  us  with  plenty  of  food  for  ourselves  and 

feed  for  the  livestock. 

The  second  year,  like 
the  first,  was  devoted  to 
diversified  farming  of 
grain,  hay,  clover  and 
some  forage,  and  we 
managed  to  work  a  gar- 
den on  the  side.  It  was 
easy  to  put  into  culti- 
vation the  one  -  six- 
teenth part  of  our  land 
which  the  law  requires 
on  the  second  year.  The 
second  winter  on  our 
place  we  devoted  to 
planning  out  the  work 
for  the  following 
spring,  and  Joe  sent  for 
a  nephew  and  his  wife 
who  had  been  making  a 
stagger  at  renting  land 
in  Iowa,  and  offered 
them  a  chance  to  join 
us.  They  gladly  ac- 
c  e  p  t  e  d  .  The  third 
spring  that  we  had  been 
in  Oregon  saw  more 
than  twice  as  much 
land  put  in  crops  as  we 
had  had  the  year  be- 
fore. 

We  added  some  stock, 
too,  and  the  men  had 
their  hands  full,  but  by 
winter  we  had  proved 
up  our  claim  and  Joe's 
nephew  was  ready  to 
strike  out  for  himself. 
That  fall  the  men  had 
built  a  new  home  for 
us,  nothing  elaborate, 
to  be  sure,  but  much 
better  than  the  shack 
that  we  had  been  liv- 
ing in.  They  built  one 
barn  the  next  and 
another  the  following 
spring  and  set  out  some 
fruit  trees. 

It  hasn't  been  as 
easy  as  it  sounds,  how- 
ever. We  have  had 
some  bad  years  since 
we  have  been  out  here, 
times  when  the  crops 
barely  made  our  living, 
but  we  have  made  sac- 
rifices and  worked  hard 
and  we  always  have  had  plenty  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  not  for  worlds  would  we  give  up  and  go 
back  to  working  for  some  one  else.  Last  year  we  had 
enough  money  left  over  to  buy  a  small  auto.  We 
have  a  nice  herd  of  cattle  and  horses  now,  and  we 
have  some  of  the  finest  hogs  any  one  could  want. 
Farming  a  homestead  after  you  once  get  it  going 
isn't  any  different  from  farming  any  other  place, 
and  you  have  the  advantage  of  soils  that  have  not 
been  worked  out. 

To  those  who  are  considering  taking  up  a  home- 
stead I  want  to  say  that  good,  hard  work  must  be 
expected,  because  it  is  necessary  to  win  out  and 
wrest  the  farms  from  lands  that  never  have  been 
touched.  You  must  be  prepared  to  face  a  good 
many  hardships  at  first,  but  I  know  of  no  man  who 
Is  working  for  others  who  hasn't  hardships  with 
which  to  contend.  There  is  no  other  way  of  get- 
ting a  start  for  a  poor  man  like  taking  up  a  home- 
stead. We  can  look  back  upon  our  hardships  now 
and  laugh,  because  we  have  done  so  well.  We  have 
lived  out  in  the  open,  like  God  intended  man  to 
live,  and  it  has  paid— paid  well. 


•  Home  for  the  First 
hut   Much  Better  Than 
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KEEPING  IN  FRONT 

THE  farmer,  like  every  other  class  of  Ameri- 
cans, now  has  his  interest  centered  in  the 
war.  Where  once  he  was  interested  primar- 
ily in  his  own  work  and  doings  of  his  Immediate 
neighborhood,  he  now  is  intensely  interested  in 
events  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  all  the 
world,  as  well.  His  keen  mind  demands  that  he  be 
kept  informed  of  what  is  going  on  in  every  line  of 
endeavor,  in  everything  that  affects  him  and  his 
country  and  not  in  farming  alone.  For  this  rea- 
son he  demands  that  the  paper  which  he  reads  do 
not  confine  itself  to  old-time  farm  topics  and  tech- 
nical matters,  but  deal  with  the  news  which  most 
concerns  him  and  his  fellow  countrymen.  To  meet 
this  demand  The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam 
has  gone  forward  with  its  policy  regarding  reading 
matter  and  does  not  present  its  readers  with  farm 
topics  alone. 

THE  FARMER  OF  TODAY 

WITH  this  country  in  the  grip  of  the  greatest 
war  in  history  neither  the  farmer  nor  those 
who  study  agriculture  for  his  benefit  can 
afford  to  spend  their  time  experimenting.  New  and 
untried  theories  have  no  place  on  the  farm  today. 
Efforts  must  be  centered  on  producing  a  maximum 
of  the  staple  crops  which  must  feed  us  and  the 
world — wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  so  on. 
The  farmer  who  is  behind  the  times  must  be  shown 
how  to  do  his  farming  better  and  he  cannot  be 
taught  thru  papers.  This  best  can  be  done  thru 
personal  contact,  and  the  Government  has  pro- 
vided for  this  in  its  plan  to  put  a  farming  expert  in 
every  county  of  the  United  States.  The  farmer  who 
has  agricultural  problems  can  profit  more  by  hav- 
ing the  County  Agent  show  him  than  he  can  by 
figuring  it  out  for  himself  from  reading.  For  this 
reason  the  technical,  theoretical  article  no  longer  is 
of  interest  to  the  farmer,  for  he  can  get  the  practi- 
cal information  at  first  hand  from  the  County  Agent. 

WATCHING  THE  WORLD 

OUR  readers  in  the  past  have  been  accustomed 
to  seeing  pictures  depicting  things  in  actual 
life  as  they  are  told  in  the  accompanying 
articles.  The  moving  picture  machine  and  develop- 
ments in  photography  have  inspired  the  people  to 
look  for  pictures  of  the  things  concerning  which 
they  read.  A  good  picture  will  tell  to  the  keen  eye 
as  much  as  columns  of  reading  matter.  The  farmer 
of  today,  like  his  city  cousin,  wants  to  get  his  in- 
formation thru  the  eye  as  well  as  thru  the  brain. 
He  demands  that  he  be  permitted  to  form  his  own 
opinion  and  see  things  as  they  actually  are  and  not 
be  compelled  to  see  them  thru  the  imagination 
alone.  For  this  reason  pictures,  not  only  of  farm- 
ing scenes,  but  of  great  events  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  will  enter  more  and  more  into  the  pages 
of  The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam.  War  has 
changed  the  world,  and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
is  required  in  every  phase  of  human  endeavor.  The 
Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam  is  doing  its  duty 
by  helping  its  readers  to  fulfill  this  requirement, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  one-half  of  the  pages  of  this 
paper  will  be  filled  with  expensive  photos. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  AIM 

WITH  600  papers  devoted  exclusively  to  farm- 
ing, the  field  has  been  limited.  There  is  no 
publication  in  the  United  States  devoted 
to  the  development  of  patriotism  and  loyalty. 
Selfishness  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  printed 
in  too  many  papers.  More  good  can  be  done  in 
this  world  of  ours  by  showing  not  only  the  farmer, 
but  other  people  as  well,  that  there  is  a  bigger, 
better,  broader  field  than  that  of  purely  making 
money. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Here  Readers  May  Exchange  Ideas  and  Experiences 


Here's  an  Efficient  Farmer 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  one  of  our  neighbors.  He  Is 
cutting  his  wheat  using  a  tractor  to  pull  the  binder, 
and  behind  he  has  a  gang  of  plows  which  turns  the 
new  stubble.  The  bundles  are  thus  tossed  off  on 
plowed  ground  and  the  neighbor  is  ready  for  the 
rain  to  come  and  prepare  the  field  for  next  year.  I 
thought  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  might  want 
to  take  a  leaf  from  his  book  and  do  likewise.  I 
have. — K.  L.  E.,  Kansas. 

*yHAT  is  working  the  tractor  and  efficiency  to 
the  limit.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
a  tractor  and  are  considering  getting  one  may  thus 
see  another  advantage  of  the  machine  In  these 
days  of  good  farming. 

Hens  Have  Sore  Heads 

Can  any  one  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
hens?  Their  heads  swell  up  and  turn  red  and 
white.    What  can  I  do  for  them? — B.  B.  T.,  Michigan. 

JTOR  all  diseases  of  the  head  experts  recommend 
that  three  things  be  done.  One  is  clean  out 
with  Epsom  salts  mixed  with  an  evening  mash  or 
in  liquid  form.  The  mash  should  be  mixed  with 
sufficient  water  to  dissolve  the  salt  and  fed  on  a 
hard,  dry,  clean  floor  so  that  it  will  be  eaten 
promptly.  Estimate  one-third  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  salt  for  a  grown  bird.  If  you  have  only  a  few 
birds  to  dose,  mix  up  one  or  two  ounces  of  water 
and  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  insert  a  small 
rubber  tubing,  greased  with  lard  or  vaseline,  thru 
the  gullet  into  the  crop;  insert  a  funnel  in  the  outer 
end  of  the  tube  and  pour  the  liquid  down  it.  Clean 
up  by  spreading  powdered,  air-slaked  lime  over 
runs,  floor  of  houses  and  on  the  dropping  boards. 
Clean  the  water  supply  and  see  that  the  food  is  not 
moldy  or  spoiled. 

Plan  to  Kill  Moles 

Recently  one  of  your  readers  asked  for  a  good 
plan  to  kill  moles  and  you  suggested  one  or  two. 
Here  is  another  which  I  have  found  does  the  work. 
Take  a  tablespoonful  of  turpentine  and  mix  it. with 
a  cupful  of  common  sack  salt  and  with  a  table- 
spoon put  it  in  the^r  runways.  I  cleared  a  big  gar- 
den of  moles  and  only  used  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  mixture. — T.  P.  O.,  Kansas. 

"^E    NEVER    have    tried   this    method,    but  if 
T.  P.  O.  has  had  success  with  it,  perhaps 
others  of  our  readers  may  have  the  same  happy 
experience. 

Bugs  in  His  Potatoes 

One  pest  has  done  us  a  lot  of  harm — the  potato 
bug.  They  have  started  this  season,  too.  Please 
tell  me  what  to  do.  I  will  appreciate  any  help  to 
save  my  potatoes.  I  get  lots  of  good  hints  from  your 
paper. — A.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

DARIS  green  or  arsenate  of  lead  combined  with 
bordeaux  mixture  are  the  well-known  and  long- 
tried  remedies  for  the  potato  beetle.  Spray  as  soon 
as  the  first  grubs  appear,  again  a  month  later  and 
three  times  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  between  the 
end  of  July  and  the  first  of  September.  A  recent 
article  in  The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam 
told  how  to  make  bordeaux  mixture. 

Pea  Canning  Recipe 

Will  you  kindly  print  a  good  recipe  for  canning 
peas? — Mrs.  C.  M.  R.,  Ontario,  Canada. 

^  CLOTHES  boiler  or  large  preserving  kettle, 
with  a  close-fitting  cover  and  a  piece  of  galvan- 
ized wire  netting  cut  to  fit  the  bottom,  makes  a  good 
canner.  It  is  best  to  use  pint  jars  for  peas.  Put 
them  in  the  canner  in  three  inches  of  water  and 
let  them  gradually  come  to  a  boil.  .  Boil  the  jars 
not  less  than  eight  minutes,  then  stand  them  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water.  Be  sure  to  have  new  rubbers  and 
put  them  in  boiling  water  for  three  minutes.  Grade 
your  peas  by  putting  the  small,  young  and  tender 
peas  in  one  pan  and  the  larger  older  peas  in  another 
pan.  This  must  be  done,  if  you  expect  to  have  any 
success  in  keeping  them.  Place  peas  in  muslin  bags 
and  plunge  into  boiling  water,  keeping  the  small 
ones  in  the  boiling  water  one  minute  and  the  large 
ones  eight  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  blanching. 
Pour  the  peas  immediately  into  the  sterilized  jars, 
filling  to  within  one-half  inch  of  the  top,  then  fill 
jar  with  hot  water.  Add  one  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  one  level  teaspoon  of  sugar.  Place  rub- 
bers on  jars  and  screw  tops  on  lightly.  Now  place 
the  jars  back  in  the  canner  after  having  cooled  the 
water  to  prevent  breaking,  put  top  on  canner  and 


begin  to  boil.  Count  time  after  it  begins  to  boil, 
and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Then  screw  the  lids  on 
tight.  By  allowing  the  jars  to  remain  partially 
rinsed,  the  air  is  exhausted  and  tops  can  be  tightly 
closed  without  much  danger  of  the  rubbers  burst- 
ing. 

Young  and  tender  peas  must  boil  or  process 
forty-five  minutes  in  all,  that  is  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  tops  have  been  tightly  closed.  Older  peas  one- 
half  to  an  hour  after  tops  have  been  tightly  closed. 

Peas  are  one  of  the  vegetables  that  must  be  proc- 
essed or  boiled  three  days  in  succession;  and  after 
the  jars  have  been  set  aside  to  cool,  they  must  be 
placed  in  the  canner  on  the  second  day  for  another 
processing  of  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes.  This  time 
it  is  not  necessary  to  loosen  tops,  but  simply  place 
In  tepid  water,  bring  to  a  boil  and  process  the  re- 
quired length  of  time.  This  process  must  be  re- 
peated on  the  third  day.  Do  not  attempt  to  can 
peas  by  the  one-day  method,  as  the  percentage  of 
spoils  is  too  great. 

Planting  Late  Garden 

I  want  to  plant  some  celery,  some  beets  and  some 
carrots  late.  When  should  this  be  done,  and  what 
kind  should  I  use? — J.  N.  K.,  Tennessee. 

|_ATE  beets  and  carrots  are  sowed  in  July.  A 
good  strain  of  the  Blood  Turnip  beet  is  good. 
For  carrots  try  the  Half-long  Danvers.  Sow 
seed  of  Brussels  sprouts  just  as  you  do  late  cab- 
bage and  transplant  them  like  cabbage.  The  little 
heads  are  very  nice  after  frost  touches  them.  While 
for  general  use  a  good  strain  of  the  Late  Flat 
Dutch  cabbage  will  fill  the  bill,  the  Drumhead 
Savoy  cabbage  should  not  be  neglected,  because  it 
is  of  specially  fine  quality.  August  will  be  early 
enough  for  the  final  setting  of  the  celery  plants, 
and  we  will  write  fully  about  these  later.  Succes- 
sion plantings  of  sugar  corn  can  be  made  till  the 
last  of  the  month,  and  later  in  the  far  South.  You 
might  use  the  Stowell  Evergreen  and  Country 
Gentleman,  and  for  the  last  planting  Kendall  Giant, 
as  it  is  of  quicker  growth  than  the  first-named 
varieties. 

Is  Your  Boy  in  This  Fix? 

I  live  on  a  200-acre  farm.  My  father  won't  hire  a 
man  in  the  spring  when  we  are  overburdened  with 
work.  I  have  to  take  the  place  of  a  hired  man.  Can 
I  make  him  pay  me  wages?  I  am  but  16  years  old, 
and  have  to  pay  for  half  my  clothes  which  a  father 
should  pay  for,  until  I  am  of  age.  He  never  gives 
me  any  spending  money. — C.  E.  P.,  Illinois. 

f  EGALLY,  you  cannot  collect  anything  from 
your  father  for  your  work.  Until  you  are  of 
age  he  can  compel  you  to-  obey  his  wishes.  Le- 
gally, your  father  also  must  furnish  you  with 
your  clothes  and  your  living.  Outside  of  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  case,  if  you  do  a  man's  work  and 
are  obedient  and  uncomplaining  you  should  be  paid 
something.  There  are  far  too  many  cases  of  this 
kind  on  the  farms.  No  wonder  our  farm  boys  are 
seeking  places  in  the  city.  This  letter  should  be 
taken  to  heart  by  all  fathers.  Are  you  promoting 
boylessness  on  the  farm? 

Wants  to  Borrow  Money 

Is  there  any  way  that  a  man  can  get  money  with 
which  to  farm?  My  husband  is  experienced  and  we 
are  very  anxious  to  do  our  bit  toward  raising  food- 
stuffs, but  we  cannot  farm  without  help.  There  are 
farms  for  sale  in  this  county,  but  we  are  not  able  to 
buy  unless  we  get  money  to  start  with.  Please  ad- 
vise us  of  a  good  bank  where  they  will  help  us  get 
started  to  farming. — Mrs.  B.  S.,  Maryland. 

I-IAVEN'T  you  been  reading  the  papers  at  all? 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  Government  has  estab- 
lished farm  banks  but  to  help  the  farmer  borrow 
the  money  he  needs?  Take  your  problems  to  the 
secretary,  Federal  Land  Bank,  Baltimore,  Md..  or 
write  him  fully,  and  you  will  get  the  information 
you  ask. 

Pulling  Corn  Suckers 

There  are  a  good  many  suckers  on  my  corn:  shall 
I  pull  them  or  leave  them  atone? — A.  I.  R.,  Arkansas. 

VT^HY  waste  the  time  and  labor?   Your  corn  will 
yield  more  if  you  leave  the  suckers  alone.  If 
your  laud  is  in  good  condition  the  suckers  may 
even  result  in  good  corn. 


Don't  allow  animals  to  cool  off  rapidly.  Give 
them  slow  exercise,  rub  dry,  blanket,  or  shelter. 
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Make  Machinery  Do  Its  Bit  This  Year 

Timely  Suggestions  for  the  A  merican  Farmer  Who  Is  Patriotic 


Keep  the  Machinery  Busy 
jyjAKE  hay  while  the  sun  shines — 
keep  your  machinery  busy  when- 
ever weather  conditions  permit. 
Scarcity  of  labor  and  high  prices  for 
food  products  are  incentives  to  fol- 
low out  the  old  maxim. 

Loss  of  time  due  to  poorly  repaired 
machinery  frequently  means  loss  of 
part  of  the  crop.  Repairing  can  be 
done  at  odd  moments  and  on  rainy 
days  so  that  the  machines  will  be 
ready  to  start  work  at  any  time.  For 
example,  if  it  is  decided  suddenly  to 
cut  hay.  the  farmer  will  not  need  to 
spend  several  hours  in  getting  the 
mower,  the  rake,  and  other  imple- 
ments ready. 

In  ordering  repairs  it  is  best  to 
give  the  number  of  the  machine,  the 
year  purchased,  the  number  of  the 
part,  and  the  exact  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  repairs  should 
be  sent. 

Many  farmers  are  finding  that  it 
saves  time  to  keep  a  few  of  the  more 
important  repairs  on  hand,  such  as 
sections  and  guards  for  the  sickle  for 
binders  and  mowers,  shares  for 
plows,  and  spark  plugs  for  the  tract- 
ors. These  are  not  expensive,  and 
if  one  of  these  parts  breaks  a  new 
one  can  be  put  on  with  little  loss  of 
time. 

When  thru  with  any  machines, 
such  as  corn  planters  and  listers,  for 
the  season,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
tag  all  the  parts  that  should  be  re- 
placed before  machines  are  used 
again.  Then  in  the  fall  it  is  well  to 
order  all  of  these  parts  and  have 
them  put  on  in  the  winter.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  have  the  ma- 
chines ready  for  use  long  beforehand. 
It  makes  it  possible  also  to  get  the 
repairs  when  ordered  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  spring  when  time  is  valu- 
able. 

The  probable  shortage  of  imple- 
ments means  that  old  machines 
should  be  kept  in  the  best  of  repair 
and  that  new  machines  should  be 
purchased  some  time  before  they 
will  be  used.  With  a  labor  scarcity, 
difficulty  in  obtaining  steel,  and  con- 
gested freight,  it  may  be  good  busi- 
ness policy  to  buy  all  machines  need- 
ed for  the  next  twelve  months,  or  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
buy  each  machine  later. 

Tare  of  the  Tractor 
gPARE  parts  for  the  gas  tractor 
should  be  kept  on  hand  at  all 
times.  The  gas  tractor  must  be  re- 
paired quickly  and  loss  of  time 
should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

To  keep  the  engine  running  is  the 
main  thing  in  the  harvest  field.  Go- 
ing to  town  for  repairs  takes  time 
which  can  be  avoided  by  having 
spare  parts  at  hand.  Spare  parts  of 
pieces  which  wear  the  most  should 
be  carried  with  the  tractor  in  order 
to  save  time  in  replacing  parts. 

Cylinder  oil  for  the  gas  engine 
must  be  of  the  best  quality  and  high- 
est grade  to  get  the  best  results  from 
tbe  tractor.  A  cheap  low  grade  of 
oil  will  canse  frequent  stops  and 
delays  and  will  seriously  interfere 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  eneine. 

Overhaul  the  tractor  at  least  once 
a  week,  and  every  three  days  ff  run 
continuously  day  and  night.  To  de- 
lay one  day  may  result  in  a  broken 
part  which  will  take  longer  to  re- 
pair than  the  time  required  for  over- 
hauling the  engine. 

Canvases  for  the  Binder 

SOON  will  be  using  the  hind- 
er. The  Government,  upon  the 
declaration  of  war,  induced  our  big- 
gest manufacturer  of  binders  to  let 
it  have  all  of  the  material  used  In 
binder  canvases  tbe  manufacturing 
concern  had  contracted  for  from  the 
mills.  There  was  no  other,  canvas 
of  that  character  in  the  country 
available  for  the  Government.  That 
means  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
shortage  of  canvases  possibly  this 


year  and,  if  not  this  year,  most  cer- 
tainly next  year. 

There  is  a  tremendous  waste  of 
binder  canvases  in  this  country  by 
farmers  themselves.  So  many  are 
discarded  that  might  be  repaired  at 
very  little  cost  and  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  another  season  or 
two.  So  many  are  not  taken  care  of. 
They  are  left  out  when  thru  using; 
or  they  are  left  pulled  tight  on  the 
machine  at  night,  a  shower  comes  up 
and  they  are  injured  in  that  way;  or 
they  are  stood  in  a  corner  and  the 
mice  cut  them  up.  Sometimes  we 
have  seen  them  hung  over  a  fence 
instead  of  hung  up  inside  a  building. 


and  left  there  during  the  winter. 
This  is  one  time  when  farmers  should 
take  care  of  their  canvases. 

Cutting  Off  the  Stubble 
QNE  of  the  nuisances  to  which  corn- 
belt  farmers  have  been  subjected 
is  the  stubble  left  in  the  field  after 
the  corn  harvester.  A  device  is  now 
on  the  market  which  will  attach  to 
the  corn  harvester  and  cut  the  stalks 
close  to  the  ground  at  the  same  time 
the  corn  is  bound.  Mechanically  the 
device  is  quite  simple,  for  it  looks 
like  a  short  scythe  with  means  for 
attaching  to  the  harvester  and  for 
raising  the  cutter  when  large  stones 


Milking  by  Machine  Is  Best 

u.  s.  Government  Finds  It  Will  Pay 


Mere  Ih  ii  <  hnmpion  Dairy  Cow  Which  \l>v:i>s  Has  BlM  Milked  In  Machine. 
Her  Owner  Fom:d  It  Paid,  and  That  the  Animal  Was  Not  Affected  h.v  It 


^iJILKIXG  by  machinery  is  cheaper 
in  a  herd  of  fifteen  or  more  cows 
than  is  milking  by  hand.  So  says  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  following 
a  series  of  tests  in  both  typical  in- 
tensive dairying  regions  and  locali- 
ties where  dairying  and  farming  are 
mixed. 

The  greatest  saving,  it  was  found, 
was  in  the  cutting  down  of  labor  in 
the  big  herds.  Where  milking  by  ma- 
chinery was  substituted  for  hand 
milking  it  was  found  that  labor  ex- 
pense could  be  cut  down  at  least  a 
third,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
during  the  present  shortage  of  labor. 

Herds  which  normally  required 
three  men  for  milking  by  hand,  only 
two  of  whom  were  needed  to  feed  and 
care  for  the  animals,  required  only 
two  men  to  milk  by  machine.  The 
available  labor  and  the  labor  re- 
quirements therefore  were  better 
balanced  in  the  latter  case,  since  the 
same  two  men  may  milk  and  other- 
wise care  for  the  herd,  the  labor  of 
the  third  milker  required  under  the 
hand  system  being  dispensed  with. 
This  tendency  toward  economy  when 
machines  are  used  cannot  result  in 
actual  economies  in  all  cases  when 
a  small  number  of  cows  is  milked, 
since  depreciation,  fuel  consumption, 
repairs,  interest  on  investment,  etc., 
are  responsible  for  considerable 
costs  which  must  be  charged  to  the 
milking  expense. 

The  studies  were  made  in  typical 
Intensive  dairying  regions,  and 
among  mixed  dairying  and  farming 
enterprises.  It  was  found  that  in 
herds  of  fifteen  cows  or  less  the  aver- 


age time  required  to  milk  a  cow  by 
hand  was  a  fraction  more  than  seven 
minutes,  and  by  machine  a  fraction 
under  five  minutes.  In  herds  of  more 
than  fifty  cows,  however,  the  time 
required  by  hand  was  a  fraction  un- 
der seven  minutes  and  by  machine 
4.15  minutes.  In  milking  by  hand, 
the  average  cost  per  cow  in  herds 
of  fifteen  cows  or  less  was  $10.91  a 
year  as  against  $10.45  in  herds  of 
fifty  or  more.  When  machines  were 
used  the  cost  was  $11.77  a  year  in 
the  smaller  herds  and  $7.34  in  herds 
of  fifty  or  more. 

The  value  of  the  labor  replaced  by 
the  milking  machines  was  found  to 
vary  from  $2.63  per  cow  in  herds  of 
fifteen  cows  or  less  to  $8.33  per  cow 
in  herds  of  more  than  fifty  cows. 
The  addition  to  the  time  available  for 
field  work  due  to  use  of  the  machines 
was  found  to  vary  from  1.5  to  5.1 
hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
herds. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
milking  machines  must  be  operated 
by  competent  operators  and  that 
stripping  by  hand  after  the  machine 
is  essential  if  satisfactory  results  are 
to  be  obtained.  The  majority  of  the 
farmers  visited  during  the  studies 
believe  that  the  milking  machine  has 
no  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  the 
general  welfare  of  the  herd. 

Studies  of  the  comparative  effi- 
ciency of  various  combinations  of 
milking  units  and  operators  indicate 
that  the  greatest  speed  is  made  when 
one  man  operates  and  strips  after 
two  units,  each  of  which  milks  two 
cows. 


are  encountered,  or  when  the  har- 
vester is  being  transported.  It  is" 
stated  that  the  slight  increase  in 
draft  is  more  than  compensated  by 
leaving  the  road  clear  for  the  horse, 
which  usually  has  to  dodge  the 
stalks. 

Many  incidental  advantages  are 
claimed  as  a  result  of  cutting  corn 
stalks.  The  work  of  the  shockers  is 
easier,  as  they  do  not  stumble  over 
the  stalks.  Horses  have  an  easier 
time  plowing  corn  ground.  The  drag 
harrow  does  not  pull  up  the  long 
stalks  and  root  mass.  Grain  after 
corn  is  better  seeded,  as  the  stalks 
do  not  clog  the  drill  or  seeder.  When 
grain  lodges  in  plowed  cornland  it 
is  difficult  to  tilt  the  binder  without 
fouling  the  guards  on  the  stalks. 
When  stalks  are  cut  they  can  be 
turned  under  better  and  rot  much 
quicker.  Where  the  stub  cutter  is 
used  ground  may  be  prepared  for 
small  grain  simply  by  disking  with- 
out plowing. 

The  stub-cutter  attachment  has 
been  on  the  market  for  several  years 
and  has  been  well  tried  out  in  vari- 
ous sections. 

Four-in-one  Plow 
JTOTJR  things  can  be  done  with  one 
of  the  motorplows  which  are  be- 
ing offered  to  the  farmer  this  year. 
These  four  things  make  the  machine 
a  plow,  a  tractor,  a  truck,  and  the 
engine  which  furnishes  power  to 
other  machinery  on  the  farm.  It  is 
intended  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  average  diversified  farm  of 
from  100  to  50ft-  acres  or  more  and, 
by  means  of  a  convertible  truck  fea- 
ture, will  take  the  products  to  mar- 
ket just  as  easily  as  it  helps  produce 
them. 

The  method  by  which  the  plows 
are  attached  is  said  to  do  away  with 
a  great  deal  of  the  excess  draft  found 
in  many  plows  of  this  character.  The 
tractor  wheels  have  a  webbed  tread 
which  takes  hold  of  the  ground  much 
like  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  The  pecu- 
liar type  of  the  wheel  prevents  pack- 
ing of  loose  plowed  ground,  enables 
the  machine  to  gather  traction  on 
soft  as  well  as  hard  ground  and 
makes  the  use  of  lugs  or  cleats  un- 
necessary. 

The  power  can  be  applied  to  either 
wheel  separately  and  the  machine 
turned  on  one  wheel  within  its  own 
length,  a  distinct  advantage  in  turn- 
ing square  corners  or  plowing  close 
to  a  fence. 

Join  With  Tour  Neighbors 
J^ORE  corn,  velvet  beans,  peanuts 
and  small  grains  are  being  grown 
than  ever  before,  which  means  more 
silage  to  cut,  more  velvet  beans  to 
grind,  and  more  peanuts  and  grain 
to  thrash.  But  silage  cannot  be 
ground  without  a  grinder,  and  grain  in 
large  quantities  cannot  be  saved 
without  a  thrashing  machine,  and  all 
of  these  machines  require  a  large 
engine  to  operate  them. 

The  average  farmer  cannot  afford 
to  invest  $150  to  $300  in  an  ensilage 
cutter,  $50  to  $100  in  a  grinder,  $500 
to  $800  in  a  grain  thrasher,  or  $150 
to  $1,000  in  an  engine.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  is  to  go  into  partner- 
ship with  your  neighbors.  By  buy- 
ing a  small-sized  machine  cooperative- 
ly, five  to  ten  farmers  can  well  afford 
to  make  such  an  investment  and  thus 
get  the  maximum  returns  possible 
from  their  crops.  These  products  of 
the  farm  are  too  high  to  be  wasted 
or  improperly  fed,  and  every  precau- 
tion must  be  taken  to  save  them  and 
put  them  in  the  right  condition  for 
the  market  or  for  feeding  to  live- 
stock. 


For  those  who  keep  barnyard  fowl 
two  inventions  will  be  of  interest. 
One  is  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  prevent 
the  hen's  eyes  from  being  scratched 
out ;  the  '  ner  is  an  eye  shield  and 
prevents  chickens  trom  flying  over 
the  fence. 
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SCENES  IN  THE  LATEST  NEWS 


The  Fi-ench  guns  were  falling- 
short.  Observation  was  diffi- 
cult. So  a  steel  tower  was 
planted  by  night  in  the  ruins 
of  a  famous  old  castle,  demol- 
ished by  German  shells,  and 
from  this  hazardous  point  a 
French  observer  telephoned 
back  directions  for  aiming  the 
guns.  Photograph  by  Merl 
LaVoy,  staff  photographer. 


The  United  States  Marines  are 
immensely  proud  of  their  work 
and  reputation.  To  be  one  of 
their  officers  a  man  must  be  a 
born  leader  and  fighter.  Such 
is  Col.  Charles  A.  Doyen,  who 
is  in  command  of  the  Marines 
who  are  with  General  Persh- 
ing in  France.  He  is  called 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
corps.  Don't  you  think  he 
]ooks  as  if  he  filled  the  bill P 


— — — — — i — 

Brazil  has  revoked  its  neutrality  in  the  great  war  and  is  expected  shortly  to  side  with  the  Allies  against  Germai 
Atlantic  for  submarines  and  commerce  raiders,  relieving  American  and  British  squadrons  for  use  elsewhere, 
capital  of  Brazil.    Inside  the  harbor  is  a  well  supplied  arsenal.    Its  duplicate  is  at  the  port  of  Para.  Openin 


After  the  French  75s,  or  3-lnch  gum 
Fritzes  the  shell  cases  are  sent  back  X 
Arras  300,000  shells,  the  total  weigh 
fired  within  twenty-four  hours.-  Bui 
district  the  French  fired  50.000,000  sh 


In  normal  times  St.  Quentin,  France,  is  a  peaceful  city  of  several 
thousands.  Today  it  is  a  mass  of  ruins  as  shown  above.  It  is 
south  of  this  place  that  General  Pershing's  men  will  take  over 
a  section  of  the  front  opposed  to  the  Kaiser's  hordes. 


Shrapnel  is  a  disagreeable  thing  to  meet.  You  can't  fight  back 
at  it,  so  the  best  thing  to  do  is  hide  from  it.  This  shelter  is  made 
of  corrugated  iron  and  there  are  hundreds  just  like  it  at  the 
front  in  France  for  the  use  of  the  Allies. 


What  have  we  hereP  A  typical  "Missc 
life  thoroly  disgusted  him.  Perhaps  n 
hand  in  the  scrap  he  will  perk  up,  and 
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\S  SEEN  BY  THE  CAMERA'S  EYE 


Should  Brazil  decide  to  enter  the  war  it  could  do  the  Allies  a  great  deal  of  good  by  using  its  navy  to  patrol  the  South 
picture,  taken  by  W.  D.  Boyce  on  his  last  trip  thru  South  America,  shows  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazilian  ports  to  the  Allies  and  giving  them  access  to  the  arsenals  would  prove  of  inestimable  value. 


ive  sent  their  messages  of  death  to  the 
le  munitions  plants  to  be  reloaded.  Near 
which  would  be  8,901,000  pounds,  were 
the  great  offensive  in  the  Champagne 
jf  all  descriptions  in  three  days. 


Here  is  part  of  the  vanguard  of  Uncle  Sam's  forces  in  France. 
Our  Marines  are  shown  unloading  supplies  from  a  transport 
which  carried  them  safely  to  France,  despite  the  U-boats, 


Honk,  honk!  It's  a  familiar 
sound  on  our  city  streets  and 
likewise  it  is  well  known  in 
the  trenches  of  France.  In 
both  instances  its  raucous 
note  means  danger.  The  sentry 
uses  the  horn  to  notify  men  in 
the  trenches  or  dugouts  that 
the  Germans  have  launched  a 
gas  attack  and  it  is  time  to 
put  on  their  masks.  Photo- 
graph by   Merl  LaVoy, 


canary"  and  he  look3  as  if  English  farm 
that  he  knows  Uncle  Sam  has  taken  a 
r      Ht  for  th<»  U.  S.  A.  more  cheerfully. 


Meet  Katherine  Stinson,  well  known  American  birdwoman  who 
made  a  flight  from  Buffalo  to  Washington,  by  way  of  New  York, 
collecting  money  and  checks  for  the  Red  Cross. 


Julius  Caesar  was  a  civilian 
when  war  came  and  he  took  up 
arms  for  his  native  country. 
So  was  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Here 
is  the  third  member  of  the 
triumvirate,  Maj.  Gen.  Sir 
Arthur  Currie,  new  commander 
of  the  Canadian  forces  in 
France.  When  the  war  broke 
he  was  a  lawyer.  He  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  brigade  in  the  first 
Canadian  expeditionary  forces. 
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40% 
urTires 

3500  Mile  Guarantee ' 

Manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  Tires  sell  us  their 
surplus  stock  or  over- 
production for  spot  cash. 

These  Tires,  actually 
firsts,  are  sold  as  blem- 
ished, at  a  REDUCTION 


OF  40%. 
Slrt 

28x3 
30x3 
32x3 
30x3». 
Ultn 
32x3>.. 
34  xS1.. 
31x4 
32x4 
33x4 
34X4 
35x4 
38x4 
34X4  V. 
3Sx4l<. 
:lflx4'. 
STX4V, 
35x5 
38x5 
37x5 


rlsln 
17.60 

7.70 
9.25 
9.85 
10.55 
11.50 
12.15 
14.75 
15.05 
15.75 
16.10 
17.00 
17.20 
21.66 
22.70 
23.05 
23.95 
24.90 
27.10 
20.40 


Ouaranttid 
H-Skld  Tube! 


66.25 

8.60 
9.95 
11.10 
11.80 
12.  M 
13.3S 
18.60 
16.85 
17.20 
17.55 
18.60 
18.65 
23.65 
24.70 
25.15 
28.10 
27.25 
29.60 
28.65 
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2.20 
2.40 
2.(10 
2.75 
2.90 
3.05 
1.50 
3.60 
3.65 
3.75 
3.85 
3.95 
4.55 
4.65 
4.75 
4.95 
5  40 
5.85 
5.80 


n  r  -  ,-         We  also  save  you  money 

Pay  After  txaminstion  on  a„  partsand  accessor- 
2%  Discount  For  Cub  les.  Tell  us  what  you  want 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  Inspection.  When 
ordering  state  if  Clincher,  Q.D.  or  S.S.  are  desired. 

ORDER  TODAY  — prices  may  Jump.  Full  In- 
formation on  request.  Address 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co., 


250  N.  Broad  Street 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PRICE 


Washes,  boils  and  tterilizea  in  one 
operation. 

A  child  can  run  it.  Live  Steam  does  the 
work.  Steaming  hot  water  is  zained  through 
clothes  automatically  cleansing  without  injury.  No 
complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  catch 
or  tear  clothes.  N*~  chemicals;  only  ordinary  Boap 
used.  Write  for  full  particulars  today.  Ask,  also, 
about  our  Wlckless.  Blue  Flame  Oil  Gas  Stove 

Dealers  write  for  proposition. 
H.  M.  SHEER  CO.    Dept.  B.  _  Qulncy, 


,  III. 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 


Kill  All  Flies! 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  Kills 
all  flies.   Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts  all  Sanson.  Hade 
of  metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over:  will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed  ef- 
fective.  Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  sent 

by  express,  prepaid,  $1.00. 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  ISO  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  If. 

Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealands.  Profits  large. 
We  supply  stock  and  pay  t3  DO  each.  Also  Cavies, 
Squab  Breeders  and  for  bearing  animals.  Instru* 
tion  book  and  contract  for  dime,  alone  free. 
Outdoor  Eaterorite  Co.,  Si  HalD  St.,  Holmes  Park,  Mo. 


PATENTS 


— WATSON  E.  COLEMAH. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free 
Highest  references.      Best  results 


How  Boys 
MAKE  MONEY 

Selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger, 
The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam, 
and  Lone  Scout. 

EACH  WEEK 

We  send  the  papers  all  In  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  all  at  one  time,  on  Friday. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each 
week.  We  show  you  how  to  make  money  by 
building  up  a  regular  route  of  customers  that 
yell  deliver  the  papers  to  each  week.  Tou 
make  a  cash  profit  on  every  paper  you  sell  so 
that  In  addition  to  the  valuable  premiums  we 
also  give  you.  you  will  make 

$1.00  to $5.00 per  Week 

You  can't  lose.  You  do  not  send  us  any  money 
until  you  sell  the  papers.  Fill  out  the  blank 
below  and  get  started  right  away,  today.  We 
tell  you  how  to  get  the  customers. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  will  sell  your  papers.  Send  me  as  many  as 
you  think  I  can  sell.  I  want  to  make  money 
every  week  and  get  valuable  premium-* 
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Name 


St.,  R.  F.  D..  Box  No. 


State. 


WITH  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

Interesting  Facts  A  bout  Our  Boys  on  Land  and  Sea 


Draft  Rules  .Made  Public 

President  wilson  has  set  in 

motion  the  conscription  machin- 
ery which,  July  16,  will  result  in  the 
selection  of  the  first  draft  Army  of 
650,000  men. 

Regulations  leave  to  be  prescribed 
later  the  manner  of  determining  the 
order  of  liability  of  the  meir  regis- 
tered, but  set  forth  in  great  detail 
the  method  of  arriving  at  exemptions 
and  the  work  generally  of  the  local 
and  district  boards  already  named  to 
carry  out  the  task. 

Exemption  regulations  add  little  to 
the  terms  of  the  draft  law,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  man  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  30  is  entitled  to  ex- 
emption because  of  dependents,  the 
nature  of  his  occupation  or  physical 
unfitness  being  for  the  boards  to  de- 
cide after  proper  investigation. 

It  is  made  very  clear,  however, 
that  there  are  to  be  no  class  exemp- 
tions and  that  each  individual  case 
must  be  decided  upon  its  merits. 

The  local  boards — one  for  each 
county  of  less  than  45,000  population 
or  city  of  30,000,  with  additional 
boards  where  necessary  for  each  ad- 
ditional 30,000  population — will  pass 
upon  claims  for  exemption  except 
those  based  upon  industrial  or  agri- 
cultural occupation,  subject  to  ap- 
peal to  the  district  boards. 

All  cases  involving  agricultural  or 
industrial  exemptions  will  be  passed 
upon  by  the  district  boards — one  for 
each  Federal  Judicial  district — which 
also  will  decide  appeals  from  deci- 
sions of»the  local  boards. 

The  present  intention  is  to  call  the 
men  selected  to  the  colors  about  Sep- 
tember 1,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
the  cantonments  to  house  them  can 
be  completed. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the 
announcement  of  the  regulations,  the 
President  called  upon  the  boards  to 
do  their  work  fearlessly  and  impar- 
tially and  to  remember  that  "our 
Armies  at  the  front  will  be  strength- 
ened and  sustained  if  they  be  com- 
posed of  men  free  from  any  sense  of 
injustice  in  their  mode  of  selection." 

Those  exempt  are:  Officers  of 
United  States,  States,  Territories  and 
District  of  Columbia;  ministers  ot 
religion  and  students  of  divinity;  per- 
sons in  military  or  naval  service  of 
United  States;  subjects  of  Germany 
and  all  aliens  who  have  not  taken 
out  first  papers;  county  or  municipal 
officers;  custom  house  clerks  and 
workmen  in  arsenals  and  navy  yards; 
pilots,  merchant  marine  sailors;  mar- 
ried men  with  dependent  wives  or 
children;  sons  of  dependent  widows, 
sons  of  dependent,  aged  or  infirm 
parents,  or  brothers  of  dependent  or- 
phans under  16  years  of  age;  men 
morally  deficient,  and  members  of 
recognized  religious  sect  existing 
prior  to  May  18,  1917,  whose  creed 
forbids  participation  in  war. 

Making  the  Navy's  Flags 
QNE  of  the  most  interesting  cor- 
ners of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
at  this  present  busy  time  is  the  fac- 
tory where  the  master  flagmaker 
presides.  Under  his  supervision  flags 
are  made  for  all  of  the  American 
warships  on  this  side  of  the  world, 
for  Atlantic  coast  naval  stations  and 
Government  buildings  upon  the  East- 
ern seaboard.  Another  factory  at  the 
Mare  Island  yard  in  California  does 
similar  duty  for  the  Pacific  coast  sta- 
tions and  the  vessels  in  the  Pacific. 

Every  battleship  of  Uncle  Sam's 
Navy  has  no  less  than  $2,500  worth 
of  flags,  ranging  from  the  tiniest  pen- 
nant to  the  greatest  of  Old  Glories. 
More  than  forty  foreign  flags  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  must  be  car- 
ried upon  every  cruise.  These  vary 
from  the  banner  of  China  with  its 
fearsome  dragon  to  the  white  ele- 
phant on  the  flag  of  Slam. 

When  a  battleship  is  dressed  in  its 
colors,  the  outfit  represents  250  flags 
of  many  kinds  and  sizes.  Most  of  the 
larger  flags  are  25  feet  by  13  feet, 


made  of  the  best  wool  bunting,  19 
inches  wide.  This  bunting  is  of  the 
highest  quality  obtainable  and  un- 
dergoes severe  tests  before  It  Is  ac- 
cepted. But  the  action  of  wind  and 
weather  makes  the  replacement  of 
flags  a  frequent  thing. 

The  flagmaklng  art  is  an  exacting 
one,  and  many  modern  descendants 
of  Betsy  Ross  are  employed  by  the 
Brooklyn  flagmaster.  Much  skill  is 
required  to  make  such  a  flag  as  that 
of  Venezuela,  which  has  a  prancing 
horse  upon  it.  A  special  machine 
has  been  designed  for  cutting  the 
white  stars  used  in  our  own  flag. 
These  are  of  eight  sizes,  and  every' 
year  many  thousands  of  s"uch  stars 
go  Into  flags  made  by  Government 
employes.  These  stars  vary  from 
two  inches  to  fourteen  Inches  in  di- 
ameter. 

Of  all  the  flags  used  In  the  United 
States  service  that  of  the  President 
is  the  most  difficult  to  make.  It  is 
handsewed  thruout  and  requires  the 
steady  labor  of  a  woman  for  one 
whole  month.  This  flag  is  made  in 
two  sizes,  10x14  feet  and  3x5  feet. 
It  has  a  blue  ground  with  the  United 
States  coat-of-arms  in  the  center. 
The  life-sized  eagle  on  the  flag  is 
the  thing  that  makes  its  production 
so  delicate  a  task.  Every  detail  of 
the  eagle  must  be  worked  out  per- 
fectly, and  skill  of  a  high  order  Is  de- 
manded from  the  seamstress  who  is 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  making  a 
flag  for  the  President. 

The  U-boat  Chaser 
Ji*APID  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  construction  of  the  hundreds^ 
of  submarine  chasers  recently  or-* 
dered  by  the  Navy  Department. 

At  the  New  York  navy  yards  alone 
a  dozen  of  the  110-foot  wooden  hulls 
have  been  completed  alreaay,  altho 
the  original  plans  called  for  the  pro- 
duction of  only  one  during  the  month 
of  June. 

In  August  the  yards  will  begin  to 
deliver  hulls  at  the  rate  of  three  a 
day  and  keep  that  up  until  the  big 
order  has  been  filled. 

At  the  present  time,  the  engine 
production  for  the  boats  is  a  little 
behind  schedule.  Definite  assurances 
have  been  received,  however,  that  the 
engine  builders  also  will  be  ahead 
of  schedule  before  August  1. 

A  considerable  number  of  engines 
already  have  been  completed  and  de- 
livered. The  Navy  Department  plans 
to  distribute  these  among  the  navy 
yards  and  private  contractors  who 
are  farthest  advanced  with  their  hull 
work.  The  New  York  yard  has  al- 
ready completed  entirely,  including 
engines  and  armament,  one  of  the 
new  boats,  and  it  is  under  test  for 
minor  modifications  which  may  be 
found  necessary  to  make. 

No  decision  has  been  reached  as 
yet  as  to  additional  boats.  With  ves- 
sels purchased  and  those  under  con- 
struction many  officers  believe 
enough  have  been  supplied  of  this 
type  of  craft. 

There  is  some  discussion  of  a 
larger  boat,  mounting  heavier  guns, 
a  vessel  of  160-foot  length  having 
been  proposed.  Problems  of  con- 
struction to  be  encountered  in  such 
a  new  design  might  prevent  the  use 
of  wooden  hulls,  and  this  point  has 
not  been  thrashed  out. 

The  110-foot  type  was  adopted  on 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
all  experienced  British  naval  officers 
who  have  been  consulted.  The 
eighty-foot  type  employed  by  the 
British,  it  is  understood,  has  been 
found  smaller  than  efficiency  and  sea- 
keeping  qualities  would  dictate. 
The  110-footers  are  the  minimum,  and 
that  length  was  selected  because  it 
represented  the  maximum  that 
American  shipyards  whose  services 
were  needed  could  undertake. 


Condition  in  a  horse  is  manifested 
by  keenness  for  work,  brightness  of 
eye  and  bloom  of  coat.  A  horse  is 
capable  of  his  greatest  .effort  only 
when  In  condition. 


How  Our  Forces  Stand 
J^ORE  than  half  a  million  men  have 
volunteered  in  the  American 
Army  and  Navy  during  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  war  was  de- 
clared to  exist. 

The  Army,  Navy  and  National 
Guard  represented  an  aggregate 
strength  of  little  more  than  300,000 
men  when  the  .war  resolution  was 
adopted.  Now  between  700,000  and 
800,000  are  enrolled  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  fighting  service,  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  are. 
armed,  equipped  and  under  training. 
They  will  be  joined  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  by  the  first  unit  selected  un- 
der the  draft  law. 

The  regular  Army  totaled  a  little 
more  than  100,000  men  four  months 
ago;  now  it  is  nearing  the  250,000 
mark.  The  National  Guard,  150,000 
strong  when  war  came,  numbers  over 
260,000  today,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
has  been  increased  from  17,000  to  al- 
most 36,000.  The  naval  forces  have 
been  raised  from  less  than  60,000  to 
120,000. 

An  entirely  new  force  of  railway 
engineers  for  duty  in  France  to  han- 
dle railway  problems  behind  the 
fighting  lines  also  has  been  created. 
Recruiting  figures  are  not  available, 
but  it  is  known  that  some  of  the  regi- 
ments are  at  full  strength  and  are 
ready  to  go.  Probably  12,000  men 
have  already  joined  these  regiments. 

Forty  thousand  picked  men  are  un- 
der strenuous  training  at  the  offi- 
cers' training  camps,  insuring  good 
junior  officers  for  the  national  Army. 
Other  thousands  are  doing  their 
share  at  the  medical  and  engineer 
corps  training  camps,  and  still  others 
are  with  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Re- 
serves keeping  the  Atlantic  coast 
guarded  and  insuring  a  clear  road 
for  the  endless  stream  of  cargo  car- 
riers which  are  taking  thousands  of 
tons  of  American  war  supplies  and 
food  to  the  French,  Belgians,  British 
and  Italians,  who  are  holding  the 
lines  against  the  enemy. 

Probably  Germany  will  have  to  re- 
vise her  opinion  of  America's  entry 
into  the  war.  Her  writers,  military 
and  other,  refer  to  our  forces  as  "in- 
significant" and  assume  that  the  war 
will  be  over  with  before  we  get  into 
fighting  trim.  But  they  underesti- 
mated Great  Britain's  strength  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  and  referred 
to  her  army  as  "contemptible." 

But  they  no  longer  refer  to  Eng- 
land's army  as  contemptible.  The 
forces  of  England  did  very  well  on 
the  Somme  and-  in  the  battle  of  Arras 
and  they  have  still  a  striking  force 
which  the  legions  of  Germany  are 
unable  to  resist.  When  Germany  en- 
counters the  American  nut  to  crack 
she  may  find  it  beyond  her  powers. 
We  may  be  slow  in  getting  under 
steam,  but  when  we  are  ready  to 
strike  Germany  will  know  that  some- 
thing has  hit  her. 

First  Army  Safe  in  France 
THE  first  American  Army  has 
been  safely  landed  in  France 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  an  ani- 
mal. The  last  contingent  of  the 
great  mass  of  fighting  men  which 
crossed  the  Atlantic  was  thrilled  by 
a  battle  with  U-boats,  in  which  one 
or  more  of  the  Kaiser's  under-sea 
fighters  are  known  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed. While  no  official  figures 
were  forthcoming,  according  to  those 
detailed  in  the  original  order,  ap- 
proximately 30,000  first-class  fighting 
men  are  believed  to  be  in  the  con- 
tingent. 


Do  not  wash  eggs  for  marketing 
or  packing,  as  water  removes  from 
the  shell  a  gelatinous  covering  which 
helps  to  keep  out  air  and  germs. 
When  this  covering  Is  removed, 
germs  and  molds  find  their  way  thru 
the  shell  and  spoil  the  eggs. 


If  it  is  true  that  "an  army  travels 
on  its  stomach"  it  is  up  to  the  farm- 
ers to  furnish  transportation. 


*  THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE    SAM  m 

Why  1  Favor  Livestock  Farming 

Successful  Man  Tells  How  He  Has  Won  Riches  From  the  Soil 


By  George  Frerichs 


THIRTY-FIVE  years  ago  I  landed 
in  this  country  with  $27.  Since 
then  I  bare  raised  eight  children  and 
now  own  over  700  acres  of  land 
worth  $300  per  acre.  Careful  live- 
stock farming  has  made  the  money. 

I  first  took  to  the  growing  of  big 
crops,  for  without  that  no  man  can 
make  a  success  of  farming.  A  half- 
crop  won't  do.  Some  people  seem 
to  think  that  if  they  get  a  good  living 
that  is  enough.  If  the  farmer  only 
stops  to  think,  he  can  plainly  see 
that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  carry  his  farm  from  one  year  to 
the  next,  and  that  if  his  farm  is  not 
made  to  produce  maximum  crops  it 
is  not  making  all  for  its  owner  that 
is  possible  to  get  out  of  it.  If  you 
own  your  own  farm,  your  money  is 
invested  in  that  land.  If  you  make 
the  soil  respond  in  big  crops,  you 
may  credit  your  profits  in  terms  of 
interest  on  the  investment.  If  you 
only  half  farm  it,  the  expense  is 
greater  than  the  crop  will  bring 
when  sold.  In  that  case,  a  farmei 
is  not  only  being  deprived  of  his 
interest,  but  he  is  being  compelled 
to  use  up  some  of  the  principal.  I 
need  only  to  mention  this  fact,  for 
all  of  us  know  dozens  of  farmers 
of  our  own  acquaintance  who  are 
standing  still  financially  and  some 
of  them  going  backwards  for  the 
very  reason  I  have  pointed  out. 

To  grow  big  crops,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  rich  soil  and  to  have  the 
land  properly  tilled.  After  that 
comes  the  careful  preservation  of 
the  ripened  product — grain,  hay  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  Rich  soil  is 
made  where  manure  and  legumin- 
ous roughages  are  found  in  abund- 
ance. Livestock  farming  provides 
for  both  of  these.  We  ordinarily 
have  around  300  acres  of  small 
grain  to  thrash,  and  instead  of  see- 
ing how  much  of  this  straw  we  can 
have  on  hand  the  next  spring,  we 
see  how  much  of  it  we  can  use.  We 
Bell  straw  to  teamsters  in  Gilman, 
near  by.  at  $2  a  load,  and  they  re- 
turn us  a  load  of  manure  when  they 
come  for  more  straw. 

Keeps  Fertility  on  Soil 
We  bed  all  our  livestock  gener- 
ously during  the  winter,  so  that  we 
usually  have  little  straw  left  the 
following  June.  We  keep  a  good 
many  horses  and  cattle,  which 
makes  a  good  deal  of  manure,  and 
by  using  plenty  of  straw  we  are  able 
to  save  this  manure  and  get  it  onto 
our  fields,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
deteriorate  or  to  be  lost  entirely 
around  the  barn  lot.  Because  we 
need  lots  of  alfalfa  and  clover  hay 
for  our  horses  and  cattle,  we  have 
an  abundance  of  leguminous  rough- 
ageg  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our 
;  land.  Here  again  maintaining  the 
I  productive   power   of  the   soil  and 

■  the  growing  of  livestock  work  to- 
|  gether  most  advantageously.  The 
I  more  Uvestock  we  keep,  the  more  of 
r  this  kind  of  feed  we  need,  which 
[  means  more  nitrogen  returned  to 
I  the  soil  from  whence  it  came.  Live- 
I  stock  farming,  rightly  carried  on, 
I  never  robs  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
I  but  always  adds  to  its  richness. 

We  are  able  to  till  our  land  well 
|  because  we  use  big  draft  horses. 
I  They  are  able  to  pull  the  big  ma- 
I  chinery,  and  we  don't  have  to  be 
I  afraid  to  let  our  plows  in  the 
I  (round  or  set  the  harrows  up 
I  straight.    When  five  and  six  of  these 

■  big  mares,  weighing  1,700  pounds  or 
I  more,  are  bitched  to  one  implement 
land  driven  across  the  field,  one  can 

■  see  what  has  been  done.  It  is  not 
I  only  a  big  advantage  to  a  'Top  to 
Itoe  placed  in  a  seedbed  that  has 
I  been  thoroly  pulverized,  but  there 
I  Is  the  added  factor  of  having  the 
I  crop  In  on  time.  By  using  plenty  of 
I  horse  power  we  stir  our  soil  up  well, 
land  we  do  it  In  a  hurry.  With  the 
Kseasons  like  they  have  been  for  the 
■Vast  three  or  four  years,  we  find  that 
Bwe  can  outdo  our  neighbors  who  use 


small  horses,  because  our  equipment 
in  horses  and  tools  enables  us  to  get 
our  crops  planted  in  better  shape  and 
in  a  good  deal  less  time.  We  have 
the  same  advantage  when  it  comes  to 
harvesting  a  crop.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  young  man  thought  all  he 
needed  to  start  farming  was  a  twelve- 
inch  walking  plow,  a  ten-foot  har- 
row, a  wagon  and  a  pair  of  plug 
horses.  That  won't  do  any  more, 
tho.  One  can't  rent  a  farm  in  the 
better  farming  sections  unless  he  has 
better  equipment  than  this.  The  rea- 
son is  that  with  present  prices  of  all 
food  products  and  the  expense  of 
operating  a  farm,  no  man  can  make 
any  money  for  himself,  or  his  land- 
lord, either,  unless  he  is  equipped  to 
till  the  farm  well  and  get  crops  in  at 
the  right  time.    I  feel  positive  that 


IT  IS  impossible  for  the  farmer 
to  attend  the  movies  with  any 
degree  of  regularity.  Now  the 
movies  would  do  a  great  deal  toward 
promoting  contentment  on  the  farm. 
So  why  not  bring  the  movies  to  the 
farm? 

That  is  the  question  which  Andrew 
P.  Hollis  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  North  Dakota  asked  himself,  then 
undertook  to  answer. 

When  Hollis  arrived  at  the  college 
he  was  told  he  was  not  needed  in 
the  classroom.  His  duties  were  on 
the  "outside,"  out  among  the  farm- 
ers. He  went  out  and  studied  condi- 
tions, and  one  of  his  first  efforts 
was  directed  toward  the  consolida- 
tion of  school  districts.  Many  sparse- 
ly settled  neighborhoods  supported  a 
school  with  only  two  or  three  pupils. 
Hollis  effected  a  consolidation,  the 
farmers  built  larger  schoolhouses 
and  the  resulting  benefits  were  high- 
ly satisfactory. 

Hollis  observed  that  at  practically 
all  of  his  lectures  groups  of  boys 
would  gather  around  his  lantern,  ask 
questions  eagerly  and,  curiously 
enough,  express  unanimous  dissatis- 
faction that  it  was  only  "slides"  they 
w^re  to  see,  not  the  real  movies  like 
"town  folks'*  have.  The  boys  hun- 
gered for  exciting  adventure,  for  pic- 
tures with  action. 

If  they  wanted  it,  why  couldn't 
they  have  it?  Hollis  forthwith  went 
to  work  to  bring  the  movies  to  the 
country.  His  main  difficulty  was  in 
obtaining  power. 

North  Dakota  farmers,  prosperous 
and  progressive  as  they  may  be,  have 
scarcely  advanced  to  the  point  where 
all  of  them  have  their  own  electric 
light  plants,  and  without  this  motive 
power  it  appeared  impossible  to  pro- 
ject the  films. 

About  this  time  Thomas  A.  Edison 


a  great  deal  of  the  money  I  have 
made  should  be  credited  to  our  good 
outfit  of  horses  and  tools. 

Markets  Crops  Thro  Stock 

The  crop,  once  raised,  should  be 
marketed  thru  livestock.  Instead  of 
selling  off  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
every  possible  bit  of  richness  should 
be  turned  back  to  the  land.  Even 
when  crops  are  fed  to  livestock  and 
the  manure  is  carefully  saved,  only 
about  75  per  cent  of  its  fertilizing 
value  can  be  returned  to  the  fields. 
Leguminous  crops,  so  beneficial  to 
our  soil,  are  the  most  desirable 
roughage  for  growing  draft  colts  and 
cattle.  I  have  kept  an  account  of 
the  amount  of  oats  our  foals  have 
eaten  over  a  period  of  a  year,  and 
the  figures  show  that  I  have  gotten 


invented  a  powerful  locomotive  head- 
light lamp  that  could  be  operated  by 
a  storage  battery.  Hollis  obtained 
one  of  the  lamps,  but  found  it  was 
not  adequate  for  his  needs.  Roy 
Corbett,  instructor  in  the  engineer- 
ing department  at  the  college,  went 
to  work  on  a  set  of  experiments,  and 
in  time  produced  a  means  by  which 
increased  voltage  could  be  secured 
from  an  ordinary  storage  battery. 
Much  current  was  used  and  the  bat- 
teries wore  away  quickly — but  a 
means  was  found  for  operating  the 
moving  picture  machine  and  that 
was  what  the  men  sought. 

This  bringing  of  the  movies  to  the 
country  has  resulted  in  several 
schools  buying  their  own  machines, 
and  by  a  system  of  cooperation  it  is 
hoped  next  winter  to  pass  a  number 
of  the  school-owned  films  from  one 
district  to  another.  But  this  latter 
movement  is  only  in  its  incipient 
stage — and  Hollis  has  almost  an  en- 
tire summer  to  think  over  the  best 
way  in  which  this  cooperation  may 
be  effected. 


Grass  for  the  Chickens 
QRASS  clippings  are  an  excellent 
green  feed   for  chickens.  The 
flock  can  be  fed  daily  as  much  of  the 
green  clippings  as  they  will  eat. 

If  any  continued  bowel  trouble 
shows,  the  amount  should  be  re- 
duced. The  remainder  of  the  clip- 
pings can  be  permitted  to  dry  and 
fed  moistened  during  the  time  be- 
tween lawn  cuttings. 

Amounts  in  excess  can  be  dried  for 
winter  use.  Dried  grass  clippings 
are  a  good  green  feed  in  winter. 
They  can  be  dried  and  stored  in 
sacks.  These  dried  clippings,  mois- 
tened and  fed  to  the  flock,  are  a  very 
fair  substitute  for  the  succulent 
green  feeds  of  summer. 


a  dollar  for  every  bushel  of  oats  the 
youngsters  have  consumed.  Grow 
plenty  of  grasses,  pasture  them  off, 
and  get  the  manure  out  on  the  land 
without  expense  or  trouble  in  hand- 
ling it.  Cover  crops  conserve  soil 
moisture  in  the  fall  and  make  ex- 
cellent feed  for  growing  animals 
when  the  regular  grasses  are  burned 
up  with  the  blazing  August  sun. 
Grasses  and  roughages  particularly 
bring  several  times  their  value  if  fed 
into  good  livestock  instead  of  being 
sold  on  the  market  as  a  separate 
product. 

The  kind  of  livestock  one  keeps  de- 
termines the  profits  from  the  farm 
business.  The  best  always  make  the 
most  money  in  the  end,  if  rightly 
handled.  Cattle  and  hogs  go  to- 
gether. The  fat,  or  lard,  type  of  hog 
fits  in  best  with  the  cattle  business 
under  cornbelt  conditions.  I  have 
always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
cow  that  will  produce  a  good  beef 
calf  and  in  addition  enough  milk  to 
raise  it  well  and  have  some  left  for 
the  table.  If  more  of  this  kind  of 
cattle  were  used  thruout  the  country 
we  wouldn't  have  the  present  short- 
age in  beef.  The  cutting  up  of 
ranches  in  the  West  into  smaller 
holdings,  and  poor  crops  thru  the 
cornbelt  States  have  curtailed  this 
industry  alarmingly.  The  time  is 
upon  us  when  every  farmer  ought  to 
be  raising  a  few  good  beef  calves 
every  year,  and  there  is  no  mother 
that  will  do  it  so  well  nor  so  cheaply 
as  a  good-milking  Shorthorn  cow. 

He  Wants  Good  Horses 
I  have  always  been  interested  in 
good  horses,  and  I  suppose  I  always 
will  be.  When  I  came  to  this  coun- 
try several  years  ago,  I  set  about  to 
breed  the  best  class  of  draft  horses 
I  could  produce.  In  fact,  I  was  the 
first  man  to  sell  a  grade  draft  horse 
out  of  this  county  for  $300,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  I  am  the  only  man 
who  ever  sold  a  grade  team  of  draft- 
ers from  this  community  for  $775  for 
the  pair.  I  have  bought  and  sold 
weanling  Percberons  for  $400  to  $500 
a  head.  Last  year  I  sold  a  6-year- 
old  imported  Percheron  stallion  for 
$7,000/  It  is  true  he  is  a  good  indi- 
vidual and  a  great  breeder,  but  I 
would  never  have  been  able  to  con- 
summate this  sale  if  I  hadn't  se- 
lected good  mares  to  mate  with  him 
and  then  given  the  offspring  the  very 
best  attention  in  feed  and  care.  The 
great  secret  in  producing  draft 
horses  successfully  is  to  know  how 
to  develop  them.  Breeding  is  equally 
as  important  as  feeding  in  making 
good  draft  horses,  but  the  average 
man  needs  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  feed.  Most  anybody  knows  that 
the  better  animals  we  mate  together 
the  better  colts  we  will  get,  but  peo- 
ple almost  invariably  neglect  nour- 
ishment after  the  youngster  leaves 
the  teat.  If  a  man  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  draft  horses,  the  better 
kind  he  keeps  the  more  money  he  will 
make.  Cornbelt  land  has  become  too 
high  priced  to  use  common  grade 
stock  and  make  the  greatest  profits 
possible. 


Feeding  the  Old  Hen 
COME  poultrymen  are  now  giving 
their  older  laying  hens  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  meat  scrap,  fish- 
meal  or  similar  foods  that  will  serve 
to  increase  the  amount  of  eggs  pro- 
duced. Their  object  is  to  get  all  they 
possibly  can  out  of  their  older  fowls 
before  they  are  sent  to  market  later 
in  the  season.  This  method  of  forc- 
ing is  not  used  with  the  pullets,  for 
it  is  well  known  that,  undue  forcing 
the  young  birds  will  result  in  regret 
in  after  davs.  Give  the  pullets  a  lib- 
eral quantity  of  growing,  maturing 
food,  but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
have  them  produce  eggs. 

Shallow  cultivation  in  that  garden 
will  get  weeds  but  not  the  roots  of 
your  vegetables. 


We  Are  Able  to  1411  Oar  Land  Well  Because  We  Use  Big  Horses.  They 
Are  Able  to  Pull  Big  Machinery  and  We  Need  Not  Be  Afraid  to  Let  the 
PIott  Into  the  Ground  or  to  Set  the  Harrow  Up  Straight 


Movies  for  the  Farmers 

How  One  Man  Promotes  Contentment 
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INVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES 


Heater  for  Orchards         Hair-drying  Comb         Animal  Tail  Holder 


THIS  is  a  poor  time  to  be  talking 
about  heaters  for  orchards,  but 
the  man  who  has  an  orchard  may  be 
wanting  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
heaters  in  advance  of  the  frosty  days 


when  he  will  want  them.  So  one  of 
the  latest  is  presented  here.  The  oil 
tank  is  hooked  up  with  the  heater  by 
fneans  of  a  pipe  with  a  stopcock  in 
the  middle.  The  heater's  burner  is 
located  at  the  bottom  and  there  is  a 
lateral  down  draft  which  throws  off 
the  heat  in  heavy  volume.  Above  are 
a  collar  and  pipe  for  the  spreading 
of  the  heat  waves  in  all  directions. 
The  collar  and  pipe  may  be  taken 
off  at  will. 

Does  Away  With  Bits 

VOU  may  mount  the  old  family 
horse  with  nothing  on  but  a  hal- 
ter and  ride  him  where  you  will,  but 
would  you  tackle  it  if  you  had  to 
drive  him  somewhere  without  a  bit 
on  the  bridle?  A  bit  is  a  cruel  thing 
in  the  first  place  and  agony  for  a  ten- 
der-mouthed horse  who  is  gentle. 
It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  abol- 
ish bits,  in  the  belief  of  one  inventor 
who  has  rigged  up  a  bridle  in  which 
the  bit  has  no  place.  Control  of  the 
horse  is  maintained   by  means  of 


straps  which  fasten  over  his  nose 
and  cheeks  and  jaws  and  guide  him. 
It  might  be  wise,  however,  not  to 
make  your  experiment  with  a  horse 
who  just  naturally  is  hard-mouthed 
and  inclined  to  run  away  in  the  bar- 
gain. 

Basket  Cover  Fastener 

A  PIECE  of  wire  twisted  into  the 
shape  shown  in  the  design  will 
hold  the  cover  firmly  in  place  on  a 
grape  or  other  fruit  basket.  The  top, 
of  course,  is  constructed  in  slat  fash- 
ion, so  that  the  ends  of  the  wire  may 
skip  over  the  edge  of  the  slats  after 
it  has  been  passed  around  the  han- 


jyjKRE  man  may  pass  over  this  item 
without  reading,  for  he  doesn't 
care  a  whoop  whether  his  hair  is  dry 
or  not.  In  fact,  he  finds  it  will  comb 
a  great  deal  easier  if  he  souses  his 
head  in  a  bucket  of  water.  But  to  a 
woman  wet  hair  is  a  calamity.  Dry- 
ing her  hair  after  washing  is  a  long 
and  tedious  process  and  anything 
that  will  hurry  it  up  is  a  boon  to  her. 
Whether  this  comb  does  the  work 
or  not  cannot  be  guaranteed  by  the 
editor,  who  happens  to  be  a  man. 
But  in  case  any  of  our  fair  readers 
wish  to  tackle  it,  here  is  the  way  it 
works:  The  comb  handle  and  back 
are  hollow.  At  the  extreme  end  is  an 
opening,  closed  by  a  screw  top.  Hot 
water  is  poured  into  the  back  of  the 

comb  and  furnishes  the  heat  which 
is  supposed  to  hasten  the  drying 
process. 

Puts  the  Auto  to  Work 

THE  auto  doesn't  get  much  of  a 
chance  to  rest  these  days,  if  all  of 
the  things  which  have  been  figured 


out  to  keep  it  busy  are  in  operation. 
Here  is  another  way  of  hooking  the 
car  up  to  a  farm  machine  of  some 
kind,  like  a  hay  baler  or  a  corn 
shredder,  and  making  it  do  some  of 
the  work.  The  rear  axle  is  jacked 
up,  an  attachment  hooked  on  to  the 
spokes  of  one  of  the  drive  wheels 
and  a  belt  connects  it  to  the  machine 
it  is  desired  to  run.  Turn  on  the 
power  and  you  are  at  work. 

Wagon  Tongue  Support 

THE  farmer  who  prides  himself  on 
putting  away  his  things  in  good 
order  usually  puts  the  end  of  his 


die.  A  slat  at  each  side  of  the  basket 
is  nailed  to  the  crosspiece,  which  fits 
snugly  within  the  handle. 


wagon  tongue  on  a  box  or  a  chunk 
of  wood  or  anything  that  will  keep 
it  off  the  ground.  Sometimes  a 
wooden  horse  is  used.  Behold  now 
a  small  horse — one  might  call  it  a 
wooden  colt — that  is  attached  to  the 
wagon  tongue  itself.  You  get  ready 
to  unhitch  the  team.  A  sleeve  at- 
tached to  the  tongue  is  slipped  off 
the  ends  of  the  support,  the  latter 
drops  to  the  "ground,  the  legs  are 
spread  apart  by  a  spring  and  the 
tongue  is  off  the  ground.  It  does 
away  also  with  the  lifting  up  of  the 
tongue  by  main  strength  and  awk- 
wardness when  one  is  hooking  up. 


RECENTLY  we  published  the  pic- 
ture of  a  cow  tail  holder  in  op- 
eration. Now  comes  to  bat  another 
inventor  of  a  holder  who  says  that 
his  holder  is  less  complicated  and 


can  be  put  on  a  restive  cow.  The 
large  strap  is  designed  to  fasten 
around  the  animal's  leg  and  a  spring 
catch  at  one  end  engages  in  one  of 
the  rings  on  the  other.  The  rings 
are  put  on  at  different  lengths  so 
that  the  strap  will  fit  any  sized  leg. 
If  Bossy  lets  you  get  that  far  you 
can  fasten  her  tail  in  the  other  strap, 
which  is  tightened  by  means  of  a 
buckle. 

Clothes  Drier 

JJEING  only  a  mere  man.  the  writer 
never  has  had  any  great  experi- 
ence with  drying  clothes,  but  the 
boss  of  the  home  tells  him  that  any 
woman  would  welcome  a  system  that 
would  permit  laying  the  clothes  flat 
and  letting  all  of  the  garment  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  at  the  same  time 
instead  of  Just  draping  it  over  a  line. 
A  couple  of  Canadians  got  together 
and  figured  out  the  system  shown 
in  the  accompanying  drawing.  The 
parallel  lines  which  form  the  drier 
may  be  made  as  long  as  desired  to 
accommodate  the  washing,  and  the 
pulley  system  enables  the  person  col- 


lecting the  clothing  to  stand  at  one 
place  and  take  it  off  instead  of  chas- 
ing the  full  length  of  the  line. 

Grader  for  Fruit 

QRADING  fruit  by  hand  if  you  have 
much  to  go  over  is  a  tedious  job. 
Let  a  series  of  inclined  planes  do  the 
work.  For  instance,  any  one  knows 
that  apples  will  roll  downhill.  You 
put  the  apples  on  the  first  shelf,  the 
one  on  top.  The  apples  roll  to  the 
other  end.  Those  small  enough  to  go 
thru  the  holes  drop  to  the  next  shelf 
below  and  start  rolling  again,  the 
small  ones,  in  turn,  dropping  to  the 
next  lowest.  Those  too  big  to  pass 
thru  the  holes  pass  on  off  the  shelf 
into   baskets   or   crates.  Dropping 
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There  is  a  Bible  written  on  palm 
leaves  in  Gottingen  University. 


thru  the  holes  does  not  bruise  the 
fruit  because  on  the  shelf  underneath 
is  a  cushion  that  keeps  them  from 
touching  the  wooden  shelf  itself. 


Fasy  Riding  Seat 

THE  old  wagon  jolts  along  on  its 
way  to  town  over  a  road  which 
ought  to  be  smooth,  but  in  reality  is 
rough.  The  old-fashioned  board  laid 
across  the  sideboards  long  ago  gave 
way  to  the  seat  with  springs.  Even 
those  are  not  as  easy  riding  as  they 
might  be.  So  a  fellow  who  lived  in  a 
country  where  the  roads  are  rough 
set  his  brains  to  work  and  evolved 
a  seat  wbich  makes  his  wagon  ride 
like  a  featherbed.  It  is  a  rather 
complicated  affair  with  springs  in  the 
end  blocks.  The  chains  fasten  over 
the  edge  of  the  sideboards.  When 
taken  off  the  wagon  the  seat  can  be 


folded  so  as  to  take  up  only  a  small 
amount  of  space. 

Lock  for  Nuts 

^0,  GENTLE  reader,  the  title  is  not 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
this  is  an  appliance  for  restraining 
some  one  who  is  nutty  on  any  sub- 
ject.    The    padded    cell    and  the 


straitjacket  still  retain  their  popu- 
larity for  this  purpose.  However, 
this  does  apply  to  nuts  which  are  in- 
tended to  fasten  machinery  together. 
So  often  the  nut  will  slip  off  a  bolt 
after  working  its  way  back  along 
the  threads,  but  with  this  locking 
device  it  stays  where  it  is  put.  Re- 
membering how  sometimes  a  nut  gets 
rusted  onto  the  bolt  and  just  won't 
come  off,  one  wonders  why  some  one 
doesn't  figure  out  something  that  will 
pull  it  off  easily.  We  refrain  just 
here  from  making  any  kind  of  a  pun 
along  the  line  of  the  popular  belief 
that  all  inventors  are  nuts. 

Collar  Fastener 

\l^HILE  you  are  saying  farewell  to 
old-fashioned  things,  take  a 
squint  at  this  collar  fastener.  The 
strap  fastened  to  one  side  of  the  col- 
lar that  passes  over  the  top  and  en- 


gages a  buckle  on  the  other  has  a 
habit  of  wearing  out  in  a  hurry  and 
breaking  just  when  you  are  in  a 
hurry.  Suppose  this  strap  were  dis- 
carded and  metal  links  substituted. 
That  is  what  has  been  done  by  a 
Texan,  who  uses  four  links  so  that 
the  collar  may  be  fastened  tightly  or 
loosely  as  is  desired.  A  strap  pulls 
the  links  toward  you  and  a  hook  is 
ready  to  engage  the  link  into  which 
it  is  desired  to  fasten  it. 
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PRACTICAL  FARMING  HELPS 

Successful  Methods  Taken  From  Actual  Experience 

Don't  Ridge  Up  the  Corn  ture  that  had  not  been  cut  or  pas-  Do  Sheep  Paj?  Read  This 
pOTTOX  and  corn  and  all  other  tured  during  the  summer,  sheep  of  pv0  SHEEP  pay?  Well,  take  the 
^  crops  will  grow  fast  now  with  mixed  ages  in  South  Dakota  made  case  of  w  H  Firke  of  Illinois> 
the  warm  weather  and  sunshine,  and  onlJ  trom  one-third  to  one-fourth  the  who  feeds  many  cattle  hogs  and 
they  need  to  be  pushed  with  constant  gains  without  gram  as  with  it.  sheep  as  well  as  being  the  most  ex- 
work  and  close  cultivation.  .  }P-  many  »tates  clover  is  used  tor  tensive  feeder  of  geese  in  the  United 

I  see  thousands  of  acres  of  corn  fall  pasture  for  lambs     The  after-  state' 

and    cotton    "ridged    up,"    notwith-  matth  13  ^  fto  bKe  grazed  m  late  Au-  About  the  first  of   lagt  April  he 

standing  the  volumes  that  have  been  £ust  or.  beptemoer.    the  iambs  are  bought  on  the  Chicago  market  2,000 

written    and    spoken    against    such  t»rned               afternoon  to  prevent  head  of  heavy  shearing)  meatv  Colo. 

practice  and  the  constant  advice  of  ploat.    Altalta  pasture  is  also  nne  tor  rado  fed  lambs  at  a  cost  of  $15.25  per 

farm   demonstration   agents   to  the  ]*mhs-  J^I^  PrecautiP"s  against  hundredweight.   The  price  was  a  rec- 

contrarv.    Flat  and  shallow  cultiva-  bl.°at  should  be  taken.    \N  hen  damp  ord  one  for  ,ambg  bought  t0  g0  t0  the 

tion  is  the  onlv  protection  the  farmer  Wltn  dew  *n  tne  morning  altalta  or  country  for  finishing  and  shearing 

has  against  a  drought.    It  is  not  too  cloJeJ  "  i^f^J  °            fal,  nasture  Purposes,  and  not  a  few  of  the  "wise 

late  now  to  get  the  benefit  of  flat  and  «  K> e  maK!f  excellent  ran  pasture  ones>.  in  the  trade  were  dubious  as 

shallow  cultivation  for  this  vear  for  for  lambs.   It  may  be  planted  in  early  to  the  final  outcome    f  th    .  t_ 

those  who  will  begin  now.    Use  side  September  and  grazed  m  tour  or  five  ment 

harrows,  the  spring-tooth  harrow  weeks.  \V  heat  barley,  oats  or  emmer  That  it  was  a  case  of  good  judg- 
and  the  gee  whiz,  and  let  the  culti-  maJ,be  Plau  ed  t0J  the  same  purpose.  ment  on  Mr  Firke,g  par*  howJeveBr> 
vation  be  not  over  two  inches  deep.  ,  »»age  makes  nne  winter  teed  tor  very  soon  became  apparent. 
This  will  crumble  the  din  and  make  la™bs"  Cori>  or  sorfhum  silage  with  The  laet  of  these  lambg  w  b  fe 
it  loose,  and  continued  cultivation  a  l"tle  grain  or  cottonseed  meal  and  at  the  market  at  the  expiration  of 
this  way  will  give  you  a  coat  of  dust  ha-v  wmtfer  ^ee£-  f  ?.a?.ture'  °f  fifty*  days.  They  sheared  an  average 
on  top  of  the  ground.  This  will  hold  ?°*?se-  .1S  Preferable,  but  ir  it  cannot  of  seven  and  three-quarters  pounds 
the  moisture  in  the  ground.  The  sun  be  had  m  winter  silage  will  answer.  of  wool  per  head>  and  thg  ^  gold 
cannot  evaporate  it  thru  the  dust.  at  60  cents  per  pound.  The  2,000 
If  you  throw  up  deep,  fresh-plowed  ira-K»-  mm«fl  Rns>ir  lambs  sold,  shorn,  at  prices  ranging 
ridges  the  sun  will  evaporate  all  the  iuu.ienitensiiif.acK  from  $14  t0  ?16  ?5  per  hundred. 
moisture  and  none  will  be  left  for  f-JERE  is  something  for  the  women.  weight,  the  entire  transaction,  involv- 
the  plants.  If  you  will  leave  it  11  is  a  kitchen  utensil  rack  ing  less  than  two  months'  time,  net- 
where  it  is  and  scratch  it  on  top  and  which  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  con-  ting  the  feeder  an  actual  profit  of 
make  a  duet  blanket,  the  moisture  sisting  merely  of  a  big  board  se-  $6,248.99,  as  disclosed  by  the  follow- 
will  stay  down  in  the  ground  where  curelv  fastened  to  the  wall  and  hav-  inB  statistics,  just  compiled: 
the  roots  can  reach  it  and  get  it.                                  ^  Cost  of  lambs. . .  .$  7,294.42 

It  may        that    you    broke    the  j^^|-^p^B|M,;m,p     Cost  of  sheep   18.413.55 

ground  so  shallow  that  you  feel  like  TOgjjg       .  '*«  *g :« '-\  1|     One  lamb   10.00 

you  ought  to  let  your  plow  down  and  \'.*'.    $p        *, SPf  Freight  and  buy- 

looseh  up  the  ground  so  the  roots  H '    '                     *  ing  charges  ....  351.79 

can  get  about.    If  so,  you  made  a  ^^^B      vHE^->   $26,069.76 

mistake  in  not  breaking  your  ground                        '"-^^5v~C^v»  JjH^HH'-  Shearing  sheep  .  .'$  200.00 

deep  enough  in  the  first  place.   How-  BH  I  jy-^J^Wfr  IKffl       Interest    200.00 

ever,  do  not  make  two  mistakes,  by              I     -jjjMitiTV^H     Y^*  Feed  bill  and  sell- 
plowing  deep  now  and  throwing  up                    <9HB^  ing  charges  ....  2,000.00 

a  ridge  to  the  row  and  taking  the  H   (||    2,400.00 

dirt  away  from  the  roots  in  the  mid-  ^^^B  ^jjK3L^AVtojgBBwBIB   

dies.^  Rem^^           th^at   the^  plants  ^H^n  $28,469.76 

moisture  and  feeding  the  plants. ^                        jj^^             *^**^H  Net  profit  $^6  248  99 

ing^hanoJ0andnof7enathDon^  allow                             wfcjft'11   ~'    J  Mr-  Fir^e  has  followed  for  years 

a  crust  to  form  on  the  soil.    When  it                   '"•*»-          •          .ar^HlH  ,he   Practice   of   buying   sheep  and 

does  the  snn  will  draw  out  the  mois-  Be  '     '                  ,,00*"**^    ■  /  lambs  In  the  early  spring  for  shear- 

t'lre  and  starve  the  plant.    Don't  quit  HBfeW                                 .    99  ing  and  short  feeding  purposes,  and 

your  crop  too  soon.    Cultivate  your  IHHHfew     9999999999991  has  found  the  system  highly  remu- 

'•rop  as  long  as  you  can  without  dam-  ^H^^B^^^k  j^SSs/s^^ 

and  care  they  can  "get.  *  When  'you  j^SC^^^^  ^                'A  jy]ANY  sore  shoulders  may  be  pre- 

fatten  hogs  you  do  not  put  them  up  999991  vented  by  taking  enough  time  to 
and  feed  thf-m  until  thev  are  in  good  sce  that  the  collar  and  hames  are 
order  and  then  turn  them  out  to  get  ing  wooden  spikes  driven  into  it  as  P™perly  fitted  or  adjusted  to  the 
fat  but  you  keep  on  feeding  all  they  sn(.,ves  upon  which  utensils  of  all  borse-  Daily  attention  to  the  bear- 
will  eat  because  you  know  when  kJnd8  car/be  placed  in  perfect  Ing  surface  of  the  collar  and  its  pad 
they  are  in  good  condition  they  will  The  picture  will  tell  more  than  yards  at  the„  toP,  Wl11  also  PrevenI  man,y 
put  on  flesh  faster  Treat  your  crops  of  descriptive  matter,  so  that  any  of  ?ore  shoulders  and  necks.  The  col- 
.  u  same  way-it  will  pay  you.-  the  men  who  are  handy  with  tools  larMmust  be  kept  scruPul°uslv  clean- 
J-  P-  can  make  one.  It  is  in  use  in  one  „  *Jany  °ther  for«s  can  be  Prevented 
Panture  for  Lambs  of  the  Hour-testing  laboratories  of  "  the  bolr8eB  shoulders  are  kept 
w"  3  tha  fi„..„m„„,  ..t  w»0),i>,rf^  clean.  The  currycomb  and  brush 
EXPERIMENTS    have  shown  that  the  Government  at  Washington.  Ufjed  eyery  morn[ng  are  great  aids 

May  and  June  Iambs  by  the  in  this  direction.  Much  good  also 
proper  care  may  be  made  to  weigh  Wontlnir  <»nt«*  for  Fped  wHI  result  if  the  horses*  shoulders 
Hghty  pounds  by  November.  But  to  v *"""»»  "  .  .  are  sponged  with  cold  water  every 
<lo  this  the  lambs  must  have  good  O  E  way  to  furniab  «reen  feed  to  evening  when  the  collar  is  removed, 
pasture  and  in  addition  be  fed  a  hens  not  on  range  is  by  sprout-  rhe  application  of  the  cold  water  re- 
grain  supplement.  ing  oats  in  trays  or  boxes.     This  duces  inflammation  and  cleanses  the 

Experiments  at  the  Iowa  Station  method  is  used  by  many  poultrymen  gkin  thoroly. 
showed  that  lambs  without  grain  on  for  large  and  small  flocks.  The  oats  If  a  horse  already  has  sore  shoul- 
biuegrass  pasture  made  an  average  are  soaked  for  twelve  hours  in  warm  ders,  it  is  the  owner's  duty  to  make  a 
daily  gain  of  .4  pound  a  head  at  a  water  and  then  spread  out  in  a  layer  serious  attempt  to  heal  them  before 
cost  of  2.12  cents  a  pound  of  gain.  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  inches  the  busy  harvest  season  begins.  The 
When  the  animals  were  fed  corn  in  deep  on  a  floor,  or  in  a  tray  or  tier  sore  should  be  cleansed  daily  with  a 
addition  to  the  pasture  the  average  of  t  rays,  which  have  openings  or  solution  of  sheep  dip,  two  tablespoon- 
daily  gain  was  .46  of  a  pound  a  holes  or  a  one-quarter  inch  mesh  fuls  per  quart  of  water.  After  this 
head;  on  barley  pasture  ..'{9  pound  wire  bottom  covered  with  burlap,  so  has  been  applied,  the  sores  may  be 
daily  a  head.  This  shows  that  con-  that  the  water  drains  freely.  The  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  ordinary 
siderable  gain  may  be  made  on  graz-  oats  may  be  stirred  daily  and  sprin-  white  lead  ground  in  oil,  the  same 
ing  alone.    The  lambs  were  a  year  old.  kled  or  allowed  to  sprout  without  kind  that  is  used  for  mixing  paint. 

At  the  Minnesota  Station  wethers  stirring  until  ready  for  feeding.  They  One  pound  of  the  lead  will  be  suffl- 

while  on  a  grass  pasture,  but  fed  a  are  usually  fed  when  the  «prouts  are  cient  to  last  during  the  entire  sum- 

<mall  grain  ration,  made  60  per  cent  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches  mer  and  will  cost  but  a  few  cents. 

b*:tt*r  gains  for  112  days  than  weth-  long,  aitho  some  poultrymen  prefer  Its  use  usually  is  attended  with  very 

ers  without  grain.  to  lot  the  sprouts  to  grow  two  or  satisfactory  results,  providing  it  is 

On  partially  dried-up  grass  pas-  three  inches  long  before  feeding.  faithfully  and  regularly  applied. 


The  PE  RFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


So1dDirvct$19%M*\tlTu%%Z«\ 


Works  in  any 
kind  of  toil.  Cute 
stalki— doesn't  pull  like 
other  cutters.  Absolutely  no  dinger 

Cuts  Four  to  Sevon  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  man  and  one  horse.  Here  is  what  one 
farmer  Bays:  Oct.  18.  1916.  Gentlemen: 

Harvester  worked  very  successfully.  The  corn  was 
from  15  to  It  ft.  high  and  we  cut  about  30  acres  for 
siiaee  without  delay.  Yours  truly.  Brookwood  tarms, 
New  York,  N.Y..  M.  H.  Roberts,  Supt. 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

9end  for  booklet  and  circulars  telline  all  about  this 
labor-savine  machine:  also  containing  testimonials 
of  many  user*.   Send  for  this  circular  matte  r  today. 
LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  4  Lincoln,  Illinois 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
—this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  it 
advancing  like   the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

V/hy  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit* 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
ggo  Union  BuUding.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
669  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

669  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bldg..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


Two 
Reasons 
Why 


A  Transportation 
Reason  —  So  the 
dealer  can  order 
out  hisfertilizer  in 
car*  loaded  to  full  capacity,  which 
hold  twice  as  much  as  average-loaded 
cars.  Just  half  as  many  cars  are 
needed— the  other  half  are  set  free  for 
other  uses.  Freight  congestion  is  re- 
lieved. You  stand  a  better  chance  of 
setting  your  fertilizer. 
A  Patriotic  Reason — So  all  our  in- 
dustries, all  our  national  resources,  all 
our  efforts  can  give  a  full  measure,  of 
war-time  service,  and  so  fertilizers 
can  have  a  chance  to  increase  our 
national  food  supply. 

Wri'fa  for  Particulars 
SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 
of  the 

NATIONAL  FERTILIZER  ASSN. 
Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.  Muniey  Bldg. 

Chicago  Baltimore 


Indoor  Closet 

COMFORTABLE,  HEALTHFUL,  CONVENIENT 

Koplaces  the  privy  aud  cesspool. 
They  breed  disease,  ••pec'nlljr  m  sum- 
mer. Have  a  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  in  the  house.  Endorsed  by 
State  Boards  of  Hoalth. 
•BS01UTELT  ODORttSS.  Pat  It  snywlicrs 
In  th.  house.  Germs  end  odor  »ro  killed 
by  e  chemical  pruceea  in  w.u-r  in  the  con- 
tainer, which  you  empty  once  a  month- 
Empty  juHl  like  a.hea.  Absolutely  Kuay- 
■ntead,  Write  for  fall  description  ana 
price. 

R0WE  SANITARY  MF0.  COMrAHY 

2M-A  (OWE  BLDG.  DETROIT,  MICH 


GET  MY  PRICES 

I  can  ship  at  once  any  site  or  style  WITTE 
High-Grade  Engine— 2  to2HH-P.— Keroseneor 
Gasoline  — Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-Kig  — 

ready  to  run—Guaranteed  C  Year..  You 
don '  t  have  to  Walt  6  to  8  woeka  for 
You  sate  $25 


*n  u  oiimr  8  WITTE.  You  aaee  t 
ED.  H.  WITTE  totiuo.  Choice  of  enitin 
-Caah  or  Easy  Payments.  My  Free  ffool 
"II*. w  To  Judge  KoB-inee."  by  roturc 


---MB 

mall. --Ed.  H.  Wltte.  Pres. 
WITTE  ENCINE  WORKS, 
2  I  '>  lOaklnnd  Ave.,  Kamai  City,  Mo. 
2 1 5 1  Empire  Bldg.,       PHIsburrh,  ra. 


DON'T  hesitate  about  answering 
the  advertisements  you  read  in 
The  Farming  Businesj  and  Uncle  Sam. 
We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean, 
reliable  advertising  of  responsible 
persons. 
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THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


CLASSIFIED 

UfAMT  A  T|fi  will  sell  your 
▼  ▼  *  »~*  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything;  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

XM1P  if~^  <0\  <S T  5c  per  word 
lilJL  <UUC>1  per  week  — not 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE-  TO  ™.  BoVc^:: 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


WORK  WANTED 

STRONG  DANE,  DESIRES  WORK  ON 
dairy  or  stock  farm.  Has  had  years  of  experi- 
ence, not  afraid  of  work.  Prefer  location  In 
Northwest.  Write  Carl  Paulsen,  care  of 
X    c.   ]■.,   1  nr. L*   North   Rockwell  St..  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED 

FARMERS,  18  OR  OVER,  WANTED, 
(men — women)  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  $90 
month.  Hundreds  vacancies.  Common  edu- 
cation sufficient.  Write  Immediately  for  free 
list  of  positions.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept. 
E  117.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS,  BIG  SUMMER  SELLER.  SOME- 
thing  new — Concentrated  Soft  Drinks;  just 
add  water.  Delicious  drinks  In  a  jiffy.  Pop- 
ular for  the  home,  picnics,  parties,  socials, 
etc.  Small  packages;  carry  In  pocket.  Enor- 
mous demand.  Agents  makir.g  $6  to  $12  a 
dav.  Outfit  free  to  workers.  Just  a  postal 
today.  E.  M.  Feltman.  8460  3rd  St..  Cincin- 
nati, O.   

FARM  LANDS  SOLD  EASILY,  QUICKLY 
and  cheaply  with  a  want  ad  In  these  columns. 
Somewhere  among  the  hundred  thousand  pros- 
perous readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  found 
the  man  who  will  make  the  best  offer  for  your 
land.  Reach  him  with  a  want  ad.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.  


Needlework  Department 


AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co.,  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

THE  MAN  WHO  SECURES  A  TRACT  OF 
muck  land  in  the  drained  section  on  the  East 
Shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  now,  secures  a 
fortune.  For  information  address  Sula  Pro- 
duce Co.  Land  Department,  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla. 


WESTERN  CANADA  FARMS  WITH  GROW- 
lng  crops  and  live  stock,  easy  terms,  catalogue 
free.  Dominion  Farm  Exchange,  Winnipeg. 
Canada. 


MINNESOTA  FARM  LANDS 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  ARE  HIGH.  THEY 
will  never  be  cheap  again.  Get  into  the  dairy 
business.  Locate  on  the  clover  lands  of  Alt- 
kin  County.  Make  your  selection  soon.  Get  a 
choice  piece.  Buy  of  our  company  direct. 
Get  low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  Arnold, 
Land  Agent,  Rock  Island  Railway,  407  Wolvin 
Bldg..  Duluth.  Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 

BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  LIVESTOCK 
with  a  want  ad  in  this  column.  You  can  make 
the  best  deal  if  you  look  for  your  trader 
among  the  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farm- 
ers who  read  this  magazine  every  week.  Write 
W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago,  111.  . 


PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  ft  Co..  S24  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  is 
the  only  progressive  financial  Journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  in  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.   


ADVERTISE  EVERYWHERE — 25  WORDS 
in  100  monthlies,  $1;  50  family  weeklies. 
$1.50;  10  big  dallies,  $2.50.  B.  Cope  Agency, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.   


MISCELLANEOUS 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


A  WANT  AD 

inserted  in  this  column  will 
bring  results  quickly  and  surely. 
The  advertisements  you  find  in 
this  publication  are  guaranteed 
to  be  strictly  reliable. 

We  Will  Help  You 

Write  us  about  what  you  have 
to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
the  Information.  We  will  pre- 
pare an  ad  for  your  approval 
and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY, 

Want  Ad  Department 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


By  Elizabeth  Berne 
JHIS  substantial  doily  will  be 
found  practical  for  many  uses  and 
will  outwear  many  of  the  more  open 
patterns.  Use  mercerized  crochet 
cotton  No.  50,  start  with  7  ch  sts, 
join,  forming  a  circle,  3  ch  sts. 

First  Row— 22  d  c,  join,  3  ch  sts. 

Second  Row — *  2  d  c  into  first  st. 
1  d  c  into  next  st,  repeat  *,  Join,  5 
ch  sts. 

Third  Row—*  2  d  c  into  first  st, 
1  d  c  into  each  of  next  3  sts,  2  d  c 


d  c  into  each  remaining  st,  2  d  c  into 
the  last  st,  4  ch  sts,  repeat  *,  com- 
pleting first  star;  repeat  for  7  stars; 
join  2  stars  by  turning  to  the  wrong 
side,  make  1  s  c  into  the  corre- 
sponding sts,  si  st  across  ch,  join 
first  medallion  to  center  medallion, 
st  si  across  ch  and  join  to  3rd  me- 
dallion, continue  until  all  are  joined. 

Around  the  edge:  First  Row — * 
1  d  c  into  each  of  3  sts,  2  d  c  into 
next  st,  repeat  *,  1  d  c  into  each  of  4 
sts,  4  ch  sts,  skip  3  sts,  1  d  c  into 


Solid  Crochet  to  Form  a  Star  Dolly 


into  next  st,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *  five 
times,  join,  5  ch  sts. 

Fourth  Row — *  2  d  c  into  first  st, 
1  d  c  into  each  of  next  5  sts,  2  d  c 
into  last  st,  2  ch  sts,  repeat  *  five 
times,  join,  5  ch  sts. 

Fifth  Row—*  2  d  cinto  first  st, 

1  d  c  into  each  of  the  next  3  sts, 
7  d  c  into  the  next  st,  join  first  and 
last  of  these  d  c  together,  forming  a 
tuft,  1  d  c  into  each  of  the  next  3  sts, 

2  d  c  into  last  st,  3  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 
Sixth  Row — 2  d  c  into  first  st,  1  d  c 

into  each  remaining  st,  2  d  c  into  last 
st,  3  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

Seventh  Row — *  2  d  c  into  first  st, 
1  d  c  into  each  of  the  next  2  sts,  1 
tuft,  1  d  c  into  each  of  next  4  sts, 
1  tuft,  1  d  c  into  each  of  the  next  2 
sts,  2  d  c  into  last  st,  3  ch  sts,  re- 
peat *. 

Eighth  Row—*  2  d  c  into  first  st,  1 


each  of  3  sts,  5  d  c  over  ch,  1  d  c  into 
each  of  the  next  6  sts,  4  ch  sts,  skip 
2  sts,  1  d  c  into  each  of  9  sts,  4  d  c 
over  ch,  1  d  c,  4  ch  sts,  skip  2  sts,  14 
d  c,  4  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

Second  Row — *  1  s  c  into  each  of  4 
sts,  1  d  c  into  each  of  4  sts,  5  s  c,  ** 
10  ch  sts,  turn;  1  d  c  into  4th  ch  st, 
1  d  c  into  each  remaining  st,  1  s  c 
over  ch  of  previous  row,  repeat  ** 
twice,  then  repeat  *  around  the 
entire  edge. 

Third  Row—*  1  ch  st,  **  8  d  c  over 
ch  at  end  of  line  of  7  d  c,  repeat  ** 
twice,  skip  4  sts,  5  d  c,  repeat  *  com- 
pleting doily. 

If  desired  for  a  set  of  doilies  and 
centerpiece,  another  row  of  medal- 
lions may  be  added;  this  would  be 
composed  of  18  medallions. 

Terms— Chain  stitch,  ch  st;  single 
crochet,  s  c;  double  crochet,  d  c. 


Hints  for  the  Household 


Do  You  Make  a 
Lackey  of  Him? 

HUSBAND  who  is  an  all  round 
handy  man  about  the  home  is  a 
most  desirable  person,  almost  any 
woman  will  admit.  But  the  very 
fact  that  he  is  handy  is  likely  to  get 
him  in  trouble,  for  unconsciously  you 
will  be  calling  upon  him  to  do  more 
and  more.  If  your  husband  is  a 
man  who  can  set  the  table  correctly, 
and  help  take  up  the  meal  when  you 
have  company  and  are  hurried  at  the 
last  minute  getting  things  ready  to 
serve;  if  he  can  wash  and  dress  the 
children,  or  put  them  to  bed  at  night; 
if  he  can  always  be  expected  to  pick 
up  the  dishtowel  after  the  evening 
meal — and  a  man  who  will  not  dry 
the  dishes  for  wifey  must  be  a  "bear," 
indeed — you  probably  think  of  him 
as  a  model  husband. 

But  a  woman  who  will  wait  until 
the  husband  comes  home  from  his 
day's  toil,  imagining  that  because 
he  is  so  big  and  strong  he  never  gets 
tired,  then  asks  him  to  run  unneces- 
sary errands,  wash  the  children  for 
dinner,  or  "hurry  and  beat  a  carpet 
before  it  gets  dark,"  is  inconsiderate 
to  say  the  least.  The  woman  who  on 
Sunday  morning,  when  the  husband 
should  have  on  his  best,  ready  to 
take  his  family  to  church,  asks  him 
to  scrub  the  kitchen,  in  other  words, 
makes  a  lackey,  of  him— well,  that 
woman  is  committing  the  "unpar- 
donable sin." 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
this  crime  of  making  lackeys  of  hus- 
bands is  more  frequently  indulged  in 
by  women  of  the  cft"y,  who  seem  to 
think  their  husbands  should  have  no 
greater  ambition  than  to  cater  to 
their  whims,  than  by  the  women  on 
the  farms,  where  it  seems  very  little 
Is  done  by  the  men  around  the  house, 
and  very  little  is  expected. 

A  Chicago  physician  recently  said 
that  a  large  part  of  the  accidents  in 
mills  and  factories  are  traceable  to 
toiling  at  home  at  night  instead  of 
resting. 

If  a  man  does  not  get  rest  when  off 
duty,  attention  lags  and  he  may  get 
his  hands  or  his  feet  into  the  machin- 
ery. If  father  cocks  up  his  feet, 
smokes  his  pipe,  and  reads,  he  is 
less  likely  to  get  mixed  up  with,  the 
"works"  at  the  factory,  the  physician 
explained. 

Let  the  farm  husband  have  a  place 
he  calls  his  den,  all  to  himself.  There 
let  him  rest,  read,  smoke,  work, 
whatever  he  chooses,  in  peace.  Do 
not  interrupt  him  when  perhaps  he 
has  some  big  problem  on  which  he  is 
working,  when  he  may  have  it  where 
he  thinks  he  has  reached  a  solution. 
When  he  is  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
teresting story,  don't  bother  him 
with  that  bit  of  trivial  neighborhood 
gossip  or  the  petty  worries  of  the 
household.  Put  the  petty  things  aside 
yourself  and  utilize  your  spare  time 
and    energy    by  self-improvement, 


Milk  will  sour  this  summer,  of 
course,  but  that  won't  affect  its  value 
for  cooking.    Save  the  waste. 

When  it  comes  to  canning,  how 
about  the  wild  fruits  that  grow  along 
the  streams  or  on  the  hillsides? 

Better  buy  glass  jars  for  canning 
and  preserving  as  soon  as  possible  to 
avoid  probable  delays  at  the  height 

of  the  season. 

To  destroy  crickets  or  cockroaches, 
place  cucumber  peel  or  slices  of  cu- 
cumber on  the  floor  at  night,  par- 
ticularly near  their  hiding  place. 

It  is  up  to  the  family  as  well  as  to 
the  housewife  who  plans  the  meals, 
to  help  break  old  food  habits  and 
help  the  Nation  to  conserve  its  food 
supply. 

Before  washing,  rub  butter  on  tea 
or  coffee  stains,  then  wash  in  hot 
soapsuds.  This  also  will  remove 
fruit,  and,  in  fact,  virtually  any  stains 


except  ink.  When  clothing  is  stained 
with  mud,  let  it  dry,  then  brush  out 
as  much  as  possible  and  apply  a  mix- 
ture of  salt  and  flour.  Leave  for  a 
day  or  two  in  a  dry  place  and  then 
brush  off. 

The  quality  and  flavor  of  meat  or 
fish  can  be  injured  by  overcooking  or 
improper  cooking.  If  fats  are  al- 
lowed to  burn  ever  so  little,  they  de- 
velop a  most  unpleasant  flavor;  if 
this  happens  in  making  gravies  and 
sauces  or  in  frying,  the  food  seldom 
will  be  eaten.  Nothing  is  more  dis- 
agreeable than  burned  vegetables  or 
burned  meat. 

Apples  may  be  preserved  easily 
for  a  year  if  the  hard  and  sound  ones 
are  selected  and  wiped  thoroly  with 
a  dry  cloth.  They  should  be  packed 
tightly  in  a  strong  box,  with  thick 
layers  of  bran  between  to  prevent 
them  from  touching,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place  and  wrapped  in  a  linen 
bag  during  very  cold  weather  to  pre- 
vent freezing. 


Walks  Between  Buildings 
^y^ALKS  between  buildings  add  a 
good  deal  to  the  ease  and  com- 
fort with  which  the  chores  can  be 
done  on  the  farm  and  they  also  re- 
duce the  amount  of  dirt  that  is  car- 
ried into  the  house.  Cement  concrete 
is  one  of  the  best  materials  for  mak- 
ing walks.  When  it  is  properly  made 
with  the  right  amount  of  sand  and 
gravel  of  good  quality,  the  construc- 
tion is  permanent. 

In  making  walks  excavate  8  to  10 
inches  deep  and  fill  in  with  4  to  6 
inches  of  cinders  or  similar  material, 
well  tamped  to  make  a  good  base, 
and  on  top  of  this  place  3%  inches, 
of  concrete  tamped  in  place  and  a  top 
coat  of  %-inch  of  cement  mortar, 
mixed  in  the  proportions  one  cement 
to  two  sand.  The  gravel  for  concrete 
should  be  well  graded,  in  sizes  from 
^4 -inch  to  1-inch,  and  for  this  mate- 
rial the  proportions  may  well  be  one 
cement,  three  sand,  six  gravel.  Poor- 
er materials  should  have  a  richer 
mixture.  The  top  coat  should  be 
troweled  to  drive  it  into  the  con- 
crete base,  but  not  necessarily  to 
make  it  slick. 


THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


DOWN  and 
One  Year  1 
To  Pay  C 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory  < 


Whisky  Dead  During  War 

Seize  Booze ;  Pay  for  It,  Senate  Orders 


\yHISKY  is  dead  in  the  United 
States  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
It  went  into  oblivion  when  the 
Senate  voted  to  prohibit  use  of  foods 
for  manufacture  of  distillates  and 
adopted  also  an  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator Smoot  of  Utah  directing  the 
President  to  commandeer  all  distilled 
spirits  now  in  bond  and  to  pay  own- 
ers thereof  the  cost  of  production 
plus  not  more  than  10  per  cent  as 
profit. 

The  Senate  provision  would  limit 
consumption  to  stocks  in  retailers' 
hands  or  withdrawn  before  the  law 
goes  into  effect.  Stocks  of  distilled 
beverages  in  bond  were  estimated  at . 
between  200.000,000  and  300,000,000 
gallons,  and  the  annual  normal  con- 
sumption at  120,000,000  gallons. 

To  purchase  this  enormous  quan- 
tity of  liquor,  or  what  is  left  of  it 
after  withdrawals  in  anticipation  of 
the  legislation,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Government  would  have  to  spend 
from  $300,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000. 
The  probable  loss  in  Federal  reve- 
nues was  placed  at  from  $200,000,000 
to  $400,000,000,  altho  this  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  purchase  would  depend 
entirely  on  how  much  liquor  was 
withdrawn,  tax  paid,  before  the  com- 
mandeering. 

Immediate  and  probably  enormous 
withdrawal  of  distilled  liquors  from 
bonded  warehouses  before  the  Sen- 
ate provision  could  become  effective 
is  predicted.  It  was  estimated  that 
manufacturers  and  dealers  probably 
could  raise  funds  enough  to  with- 
draw at  least  half  of  the  existing 
supply,  or  enough  to  meet  consump- 
tion demands  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  Government  is  expected  to  use 
all  whisky  and  other  bonded  spirits 
that  it  purchases  in  the  manufacture 
of  war  munitions  and  other  supplies. 

The  gloom  of  the  whisky  drinker 
was  made  still  deeper  thru  the  adop- 
tion of  another  provision  offered  by 
Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  which 
prohibits  the  importation  of  distil- 
lates during  the  war. 


who,  it  is  declared,  have  been  send- 
ing great  quantities  of  information  to 
the  Kaiser.  While  we  are  not  at  war 
with  Austria,  her  sympathies,  nat- 
urally, are  strongly  pro-German,  and 
it  has  been  deemed  inadvisable  to 
permit  suspected  spies  to  remain  in 
this  country.  They  are  being  de- 
ported to  neutral  countries  under 
safe  conducts  granted  by  the  Allies. 


Weeding  Oat  the  Spies 
GOVERNMENT  agents  are  weeding 
out  from  the  United  States  large 
numbers  of  Germans  and  Austrians 


Wilson  Declares  Embargo 
PRESIDENT    WILSON    has  pro- 
claimed the  first  embargo  of  the 
war. 

Public  safety  requiring  that  sup- 
plies shall  be  prevented  from  reach- 
ing the  enemy,  the  President  has  de- 
creed that  many  commodities,  chiefly 
food,  fuel,  and  steel,  which  are  es- 
sential to  America  in  the  conflict, 
shall  not  be  exported  from  these 
shores  except  by  license  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Government. 

The  proclamation,  issued  under  au- 
thority granted  by  Congress  in  June, 
applies  the  embargo  to  all  nations, 
belligerent  and  neutral  alike,  but  ex- 
ports may  be  permitted  from  time  to 
time  under  regulations  and  condi- 
tions which  the  President  thru  the 
Export  Council  may  prescribe. 

Beginning  July  15,  next  Monday, 
the  proclamation  declares  that 
America's  storehouses  shall  be  closed 
to  the  world  until  further  notice  on 
the  following  commodities: 

Coal,  coke,  fuel,  oils,  kerosene 
and  gasoline,  including  bunkers. 

Food  grains,  flour  and  meal, 
fodder  and  feeds,  meat  and  fats, 
and  fertilizers. 

Pig  iron,  steel  billets,  ship 
plates  and  structural  shapes, 
■  scrap  iron,  scrap  metal,  and 
ferro-manganese. 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  explo- 
sives. 

The  President  further  assures  neu- 
tral nations  that  this  Government 
does  not  wish  to  hamper  them  in 
meeting  their  necessities,  but  that  it 
must  assure  itself  that  neutrals  are 
not  permitting  American  products  to 
get  to  the  enemy. 


Grain  and  Livestock 


TRADING  in  corn  has  been  active 
despite  the  prohibition  of  deal- 
ings in  the  July  option.  December 
seems  to  be  most  in  demand,  and  a 
new  high  record  of  $1.86  for  No.  2 
white  has  been  established,  while 
No.  2  yellow  brought  one-half  cent 
less.  Cash  markets  in  all  directions 
have  been  strong,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  despite  heavy  receipts  for  sev- 
eral weeks  there  has  been  no  accu- 
mulation of  Btocks  and  the  visible 
supply  is  light.  Foreign  demand  con- 
tinues heavy.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  farmers  are  hoarding  corn 
antil  they  see  if  a  tremendous  crop 
is  in  prospect.  Livestock  feeding, 
even  at  present  prices,  is  profitable, 
and  there  is  no  rush  to  dispose  of 
holdings. 

QATS  prospects  are  for  a  bumper 
crop,  but  the  strength  in  corn 
has  been  an  aid  to  the  bulls.  Com- 
plaint is  heard  regarding  the  late- 
ness of  the  crop,  but  conditions  indi- 
cate that  it  will  be  a  big  one  and  that 
except  in  places  in  the  Southwest 
everything  Is  most  favorable.  De- 
liveries of  oats  from  the  farms  dur- 
ing July  probably  will  be  small,  Judg- 
ing from  the  first  two  weeks.  Selling 
of  the  new  crop  probably  will  begin 
soon,  altho  now  the  farmer  seems 
Inclined  to  sit  tight  and  await  a  de- 
mand before  rushing  to  market. 

Y^f'EAT  trading  has  become  Insig- 
nificant.   Receipts  are  so  small 
as  to  give  color  to  the  belief  that  all 
the  old  crop  is  exhausted.   With  pre- 


miums for  good  wheat  still  firm, 
there  is  little  being  offered,  and  re- 
ceipts are  far  below  a  year  ago. 
There  will  be  little  doing  in  wheat 
until  the  plans  of  the  Government 
for  food  control  are  well  worked  out 
and  under  way.  Millers  are  buying 
wheat  in  small  quantities,  but  the 
flour  trade  is  quiet  and  disposed  to 
await  developments. 

fyjATURED  hogs  are  35  to  65  cents 
higher,  and  pigs  25  to  40  cents 
up.  The  bulk  of  the  sales  are  around 
$14.90  to  $15.75,  the  common  stuff 
running  $14  to  $15,  with  $16  as  the 
top  on  the  more  select  butchers.  Re- 
ceipts continue  to  fall  off  an.d  ship- 
ments are  about  in  the  same  fix. 

RATTLE  prices  again  are  advanc- 
ing as  receipts  continue  to  drop 
slowly.  Best  beeves  again  are  quoted 
at  around  $13.90,  the  previous  high 
record,  while  the  less  desirable  of- 
ferings are  not  much  sought,  ranging 
from  $9  to  $11.  Cows  and  heifers 
are  lower,  ranging  from  $8  to  $12.25. 
Calves  also  have  suffered  a  decline, 
with  $15  as  the  top  price  offered. 

CHEEP,  like  cattle  and  hogs,  are 
down,  with  lambs  lower  by  more 
than  $1,  and  quoted  at  $13  to  $16, 
while  the  culls  are  bringing  as  low 
as  $10.  Yearlings  have  slumped  from 
25  to  30  cents,  and  are  quoted  $10  to 
$14.  Agitation  against  the  use  of 
high-priced  mutton  has  brought 
about  a  slackened  demand,  and  even 
smaller  receipts  have  been  slow  to 
clear. 


You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 
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W  m  BUTTERFLY 


No.  *  Junior— a  light  rannlnc.  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  Ave  other 
slaea  up  to  our  big  800  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
—  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


••tented  One-Piece 
lluminina  Skin- 
aail  D« vice,  Bust 
Proof  tod  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—  Easy  Turn. 
ing~Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Mlk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL = 

You  can  have  SO  days  FREE  trial  and  gee  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  13  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  Ton  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  *  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  eave  money.  Write  TODAY. 


|  BBMM  tst»v  d  lUVLLCjr*     »  ¥  lilt)  X  \J  iVii,  X  . 

AL8AU6H-DQVER  COMPANY,  2206 Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Alto  Manufactvrert  of  AlbaugluDover  "8qnare  Turn"  Farm  Traatora 


202,498 

LONE  SCOUTS 


riPJST  OEOREI 
BADGE 

(Bronx) 


■EGOND  OEGREI 
BADGE 

(Bronte) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


In  89  Weeks  202,498  Boys 
have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 

"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flog  and  tbe  na- 
tion for  which  It  atands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.  I  will  'Do  «  Useful  Thing  Each  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  incorporated  In 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  In  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Bcout  took  the  pledge  on  October  26,  1915. 
i  The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  for  all  wide-awake, 
I  ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  Is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide. Including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization in  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move-  J*™" 
ment  (which  was  started  in  the  United  States  by  Indian 
W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  If  It  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  is:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  Is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
Is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine.  "Lone  Scout,"  in  which  instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.    "Lone  Scout"  Is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,  25  cents  four  months,  75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  In  his  Scout  work  he  is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate  Badges,    and   these   Degrees   make   up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.    After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.    A  mem- 
ber in  this  Lodge  Is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  it  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


.............................  CUT  OUT  HERE'""""*"""" 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


K 


Date  1917 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pieage, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bershlp  in  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Name   Art. 

Town  „   Itat*. ... 

it.  No.,  P.  O..  or  R.  F.  D.  


THE  advert  ising  you  see  in  The  Farming  Business 
*  and  Uncle  Sam  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 
ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  "I  saw  your  ad 
in  The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam." 


44-Piece  Aluminum  Kitchen  Set 

Send  only  $1  and  we  will  ship  to  you  this  44-piece  aluminum  set.  An  amazing  value.  Positively  a  record 
breaking  bargain.  Each  piece  is  made  of  heavy  gauge  pressed  sheet  aluiuinum.  It  is  not  made  of  cast,  as  the  ordinary  aluminum 
ware  is,  but  of  sheet  aluminum  of  a  better  and  heavier  gauge  than  this  price  ever  bought.  Absolutely  seamless.  It  will  not  crack, 
corrode,  chip  or  peel.  Heats  quickly— no  polish  to  wear  off.  Just  as  easy  to  keep  clean  as  glassware.  Cooks  and  bakes  food  more  throughly  than 
any  other  kitchenware  made.  Will  last  for  years.  Yours  for  only  $1.00  down,  then  $1.00  monthly.  Price.  $9.95.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  back. 

Everything  in  the  Kitchen  of  Pure  Aluminum— 44  Pieces~WH 

One  roaster  consisting  of  10  pieces,  measuring  10V2  inches  wide  and  6  inches  high,  (these  10  pieces  have  dozens  of  uses — egg  poaching, 


custard  baking,  rice  and  cereal  cooking  etc.);  one  8  quart  perserving  kettle;  one  jelly  cake  pan  («  pieces);  two  pie  pans;  two  bread  pans;  one  stew  pan  and  covert* 

ke  turner;  one  coffee  ^strainer:  one  measuring  cup;  one  salt  shaker;f4  piece  set  consulting*  of  salt,  pepper  and  tooth-pick 

'ato  masher;  t>Vinrh  pannK  knife;  and  CQ  QC 
Total  price  of  entire  44  pi.ca  act,  ^3.35/ 


pieceB);  one  Hp  stewer  (2  quarts);  one  lip  atewer  (1  quart);  one  cake  turner;  one  cotree  strainer:  one  measuring  cup;  one  salt  shaker;  4  pu 
holder  and  stand:  one  combination  funnel  (6  pieces);  G  Vin.-h  nutmeg  grater;  lemon  juice  squeezer;  biscuit  and  doughnut  cutter;  8M-incn  potato  masher;  6A 
set  of  4  measuring  spoons.   Order  direct  from  this  ad.    No  C.  O.  D.   Order  by  No.  B3327A.   Send  Sl.OO  with  order.    $1.00  monthly.  ~ 


AA  Congoleum 

W  Art  Rugs 

Send  only  $1.00  and  we  will  send 

you  one  of  these. world-famous,  widely  advertised 
Congoleum  art  rugs.  Then  pay  only  a  little  each  month  spread 
over  about  a  year.  These  Congoleum  art  rugs  look  like  real 
rags.  Will  outwear  ordinary  linoleum.  Ideal  for  kitchen,  bed 
room,  dining  room,  porch  or  sun  parlor.  Does  away  with 
scrubbing,  knee  acnes,  and  back  aches.  Can  be  washed  and 
kept  in  a  clean,  sanitary  condition  by  mere  mopping. 

NO  MORE  Scrubbing,  No  Knee  Aches  or  Back  Aches  — 

These  rugs  are  in  six  guaranteed,  fast  dependable  colors,  in  a  rich  Oriental  small  figure 


Jepen 

*  blue,  with  the  blue  predominating,  producing  a  beautiful  < 
-1  -Mno* 


not  kick  up  at  the 


design  patte_ 

Made  In  one  piece,  without  a  single  seam.    Will  lay  perfectly  flat  and  V 

fastening.  Absolutely  waterproof  and  fast  color.  These  are  the  highest  quality  Congoleum  rugs  made 
— the  kind  you  have  seen  advertised  everywhere— now  offered  at  the  maker's  guaranteed  cash  price  or; 
credit.    Don't  wait.    Order  one  now  before  the  prices  go  up.    Pay  only  a  trine  monthly  white  using  it. 

Order  by  No.  C600A  —  6x9  ft.  size.     $1.00  down.  75c  monthly.       Total  price.  SS.50. 

Order  by  No.  C6OO^A-9xi0  ft.  Gin.  size.   $1  down,  SI. 25  monthly.  Total  price,  $10.00. 

Order  by  No.  C600j^A-9xl2  ft.  size.  $1.00  down,  $1.25  monthly.   Total  price,  $11.00. 


Send  the  Coupon 


Along  with  $1.00  for  each  item  to  us  now.   Get  one  or  more 

of  these  great  smashing  bargains  on  30  days'  trial.  Don't  wait  or 
put  off  ordering.  Buy  before  the  prices  go  up.  Roek-bottom  prices 
so  low  that  we  cannot  even  offer  a  cash  discount  if  you  were  to  send 
all  cash.  No  C.  O.  D.  A  great  offer  which  you  should  seize  at  once, 
and  protect  yourself  against  rising  costs.  We  will  also  send  our  big  Bargain 
Catalog  listing  thousands  of  amazing  bargains.  Only  a  small  first  payment 
and  the  balance  in  monthly  payments  for  anything  you  want.  Send  coupon  now. 


mm  wm 


mm 


— --n 


FREE  Trial  Coupon 

STRAUS  &  SCHRAM,  Inc.,   Dept.  M29    West  35th  St.,  CHICAGO 

Please  send  me  the  following  special  advertised  bargains  selected  from  your  ad  that  I 

have  marked  with  X.    I  enclose  as  my  first  payment.   I  am  to  have  30  days 

free  trial.  If  I  keep  the  article  I  will  pay  a  little  each  month  according  to  terms  in  your  ad. 
If  not  satisfied.  I  am  to  return  the  article  within  30  days  and  you  are  to  refund  my  money 
and  any  freight  charges  1  paid. 


□  44  Piece  Aluminum  Set, 
I  )  Fireside  Rocker, 
I  ]  Washing  Machine, 

□  6x9  ft.  size  Congoleum  Rub,  No.  C  600  A. 

□  9x10  ft.  6  in.  size  "  ,r  No.  C  600 '  >  A. 

□  9x12  ft.  size        "         "   No.  C  600!2A  


No.  B3327 
No.  B3555 
No.  K3876 


A  Price  $  9.9S 


8.65 
14.95 
5.50 
10.00 
11.00 


(fame  

Addreis  

Pott  Office. 


□  Furniture 

□  Jewelry 


  State  

It  you  only  want  th.  Catalog;  put  X  below, 


□  Stovei  ID  Paint.  □  Roofing 

U  Men'.,  Women's  and  Children's  Clothing 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
■ 


M Colonial 
Solid 
—  Comfort 
Fireside  Rocker 


Yes,  send  only  $1 
and  we'll  ship  you 
this  big,  roomy  fire- 
side rocker.  Never  before  such  a  bar- 
gain as  this.  Clip  and  send  coupon  right  nowl 
We  will  ship  rocker  on  SO  days'  free  trial. 

Colonial  Fireside  Design 

This  rocker  is  built  in  unusually  oroad  proportions, 
jrivinj?  you  ample  room  to  spread,  thus  affording: 
the  fullest  measure  of  back  comfort.  It  is  made 
In  rich,  plain  Colonial  Fireside  design,  with  very 
massive  upholstered  side  wings,  thickly  padded 
sides,  and  broad,  comfortable  arms. 

Spring  Seat 
and  Back 

Never  before  bu 
•  rocker  at  this 

frice  been  offered 
bftt  contained 
steel  cofl  springs 
in  back  and  seat. 
The  padding  Is 
laid  in  even  layers 
for  1  a  x  o  r  i  o  a  a 
thickness.  The 
covering;  la  In  oar 
best  grade  of 
brown  Imitation 
Spanish  leather. 
We  absolutely 


Inche 


eat  20x19  Id 


Order  right  from  tbu 


Back  26  inches  high,  fall  Width  28 

ht  about  76  pounds. 


Order  by  No.  B3555A.  Send  only  $1.00  with  order  and  $1.00  monthly,  CQAC 
Total  price  „  L  *52r 


The  Same  Washer  Big  Laundries  Use 


^Bkv      50  Mixed  Pieces 
mm  H  B      Washed  Clean 
■     In  Five  Minutes 
-the  New  Way 

lUl     Yes.  only  $1  with 
order  — and  you 
won't  have  to  look 
aaflBgegnHi       forward   to  wash 
"  days  with  dread, 

for  there  will  be  no 
more  backaches  for  days  a  fterwards. 
The  old-fashioned  way  of  rubbing 
clothes  by  hand  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Heavy  blankets,  laces, 
curtains,  anything  in  fact,  will  wash 
pure,  sunny  white,  equally  well. 


How  It  Operates 


 naehlne  Is  operated  It  picks  up  all  soapy 

 nd  churns  it  and  churns  it  into  foaming  auds 

i  less  than  a  minute's  time.  The  tub  fills  up  to  the  top,  and  the  clothes 
tumble  in  this  downy  foam  for  five  minutes  or  ao  until  clean. 
Tha  Pulinrlar  haa  concave  aides  with  corrugated  rubbers  and  the  dirt 
I IIC  IsJIinuer  |3  gently  loosened  by  the  rubbing,  then  drawn  out  by  the 
vacuum  forms  from  the  four  section  troughs,  and  deposited  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tub  away  from  the  clotbes.  This  cylinder  is  20x20  inches. 
T|tA  Tllh  *•  23  1-2x24  Inches,  made  of  26  gauge  best  galvanized  steel, 
■  IIC  I II  IF  double  seamed  and  soldered.  Ends  are  of  cypress.  Legs  and 
wringer  board  are  of  hardwood.  All  woodwork  is  beautifully  varnished. 
In  rha  Rio*  I  aiinrlt-iae  where  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  dirt- 
in  Uie  Dig  LailllCiries  Ie9t  pjeces  are  washed  each  day,  this  vacuum 
method  washer  Is  used.  So  surely  it  will  do  your  work  thoroughly,  and  easily 
without  great  effort.    Weight  carefully  packed,  about  90  pounds. 

Order  toy  No.  K3B76A.   Sl.OO  with  order.   $1.50  monthly. 
Total  price,  $14.95. 


50  pieces  so  in  at  a 
time.  —  No  pegs.  —  No 
chance  to  tear  clothes. 


Free  Trial 


Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  If  not  perfectly  satis- 
fled,  return  the  article  at 
our  expense  within  90  days 
and  get  your  money  back — 
also  any  freight  you  paid. 
Could  any  offer  be  fairer? 


EasyPayments 

Open  an  account  with  us.  We  trust  hon- 
est people  no  matter  where  you  live.  Send  for 
one  or  more  of  these  wonderful  bargains  shown 
above  or  choose  from  our  big  catalog.  One 
price  to  all,  cash  or  credit.  No  discount  for  cash. 
Not  one  penny  extra  for  credit.  Do  not  ask 
for  a  special  cash  price.  We  cannot  offer  any 
discount  from  these  sensational  prices. 


Free  Bargain  Catalog 

Send  for  it.  Shows  thou- 
sands of  bargains  in  furni- 
ture, jewelry,  carpets,  rugs, 
curtains,  silverware,  stoves, 
women's,  men's  and  chil- 
dren's wearing  apparel.  Send 
the  coupon  today. 


Straus  &Schram  (Inc.)  Chicago 


J 


F  A  1^ 

July 

21,  1917 


JUL  2  0  1917 


3  Cents 
a  Week 


BUS  Li 

and  UNCL: 
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W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


an  Makj , 

The  Best 


On  Silo  Filling  Power  J 

For  Immediate  Shipment  m 

Save  your  crops!— Save  $25  to  $100  on  first  cost—  J 
Save  65  per  cent  on  operating  cost,  using  my  Special  Model 
Kerosene  Engine.  Don't  overlook  the  big  money-making  pos- 
sibilities in  having  reliable  power  on  your  farm  this  year,  or 
the  fact  that  I  can  giye  you  more  engine  equipment,  better  | 
prices  and  better  service.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
power  for  farm  work  NOW, when  1  will  sell  you  a  hiirh-fmuie  WITTK 
practically  on  your  own  terms—Cash—Payments—Bank  Deposit  or  No 
Money  Down—put  your  engine  on  the  cars  ready  for  buaioe&a  the 
same  day  1  receive  your  order.   Write  for  latest  prices. 


WITTE 


2  to  22  H  P.— 90  Days'  Trial— 5-Year  Guarantee  _ 
My  Special  Model  Kerosene  Engine  is  a  jim  dandy  for  ensilage  cutters,  flV 

blowers,  tlireshers,  and  other  heavy  farm  machines.   No  need  to  pay  double  to  get  the 
Bamo  quality  as  a  WITTE,  or  take  a  cheap  make  to  get  a  favorable  price.  Write  today  for 
my  1-Yi.v  Book,  which  tells  "How  To  Judge  Engines"— why  my  engines  havu  full-  fly 
length  bed,  detachable,  water-cooled  cylinders  that  require  no  packing, 
vertical  valves,  and  many  other  desirable  improvements—y 
ahead  ot  •W-atylo  engines.  Every  WITTE  is  shipped  ready 
to  run.  Mocbargesfor  Speed  Regulator— Batter ies— 
Pulleys,  etc.     Free  Equipment— No  extras  to  buy— No  i 
"catch**  prices--  Just  a  plain,  square  deal— You  keep  the 
middleman's  profit— Get  your  engine  when  you  want 
it  TRY  ME. -Ed.  H.  "Witte,  Pres. 


Witte  Engine  Works 

21'>9  Oakland  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
s^loOEmpireBldg.,] 
.Pittsburgh,  Pa.  j 


nmfvl  Outfits 


Be  Patriotic!    Be  Economical !    You  can  be  of  great 

help  to  the  country  by  doing  your  share  toward  conserving  all  food 
stuffs.    Eliminate  all  waste.  You  can  be  economical,  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  provide  for  the  future  welfare  of  yourself  and  family  by  storing  surplus  foods.   Don't  delay. 
Write  today  and  investigate  the  Butler  Home  Canning  Cookers. 

Practical       Economical  Simple 


Butler  Cookers"  are  strong,  yet  light  in 
weight  and  easy  to  handle.  Substantial 
enough  to  last  for  years.  The  low  price  f<  r 
ok< 


r 


They  are  just  the  thing  for  home  use. 
Cook  quicker,  better,  with  less  trouble 
than  old  style  methods.  Adapted  to  all 

fruits  and  vegetables.  Cooked  products      which  you  can  get  these  great  coolers  and 
have  better  color,  flavor  and  shape,  be-      the  wonderful  work  they  do  make  them  al- 
ing  cooked  whole  in  the  jar  or  can.      most  a  necessity  for  every  household. 
Steam  or  Hot  Water  Write  today  for  free  descriptive  literature  giving 
R  tu  M  tU  J  information  about  different  styles.  Present 

oatn  metnoas.  prices  not  guaranteed.  Steel  market 
uncertain.  Don't  delay.  Write  today.  Do  your  patriotic 
duty  and  help  conserve  the  food  supply. 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO. 

608  Butler  Bldg., Kansas  City,  Mo. 
858  6th  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

-Steel  Tanks,  Grain  Bins,  Truck  Bodies, 
Barn  Ventilator*,  Culverts,  Etc. 


Help  Conserve, the  Nation's  Food  Stuffs. 


OUR  NEW  AUTO  CONTEST 

This  picture  shows  one  of  our  friends 
driving  an  automobile  like  the  one  we  are 
Koing  to  give  away.  In  the  scenery  and 
around  the  automobile  are  six  partly  hid- 
den faces  which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for 
you  to  find.  Can  you  find  them?  Try  it. 
If  ycu  do,  we  will   give  you  a  beautiful 

FREE  SURPRISE  PRESENT 
FOR  SOLVING  PUZZLE 

When  you  have  found  four  of  the  faces, 
mark  each  with  a  cross  (X).  cut  out  the 
mlvei'tisement  and  mail  it  to  us,  and  in- 
<  lose  four  cents  In  stamps  for  packing, 
postage,  mailing,  etc.,  of  the  beautiful  free 
nurprlae  present  which  we  will  send  you. 
You  will  delight  in  owning  this  present. 

ailTAMflRIl  F  ClUriM  AMfflV  We  wi"  also  rnake  you  a  present  of  a  Certificate  of 
*•«  ■  UHlWOIfct  VI  V  tt>«  Hum     Entry  for  2,000  free  auto  votes,    and  tell    you  all 

about  this  splendid  touring  car  which  we  are  going  to  give  away  free. 

M  r- H  WAMFH  RflVC  AMR  ftlDI  C  "v  '»"  <  »»  also  win.  In  addition  to  the  auto- 
raiE.n,  nuintn,  bw  t  o  Hn v  WIKLO  mobile,  splendid  prizes  such  as  phono- 
graphs, jewelry,  silverware,  bicycles,  cameras,  and  other  things  you  like,  without  contest.  We 
will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  two  national  publications  worth  ten  cents. 

YOU  CAN'T  LOSE  in  this  greatest  and  most  liberal  contest  ever  offered. 

Write  your  name  and  address  piaioly.  and  inclose  four  cents  in  stamps  for  packing,  mail- 
ing, etc.,  and  the  free  surprise  present. 

AUTO  CONTEST  DEPT.  A,  W.  I>.  BOYCE  CO..  600  NORTH  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


As  You  Go  Over  the  Top" 

Tommie  Describes  Sensation  in  Charge 


J-JOW  does  it  feel   to   charge  the 
trenches  of  the  enemy — in  the 
Army  vernacular,  to  "go  over  the 
top?" 

Many  of  our  American  soldiers 
will  experience  that  sensation  be- 
fore many  days  have  passed  and 
perhaps  they,  as  well  as  those  of 
us  who  must  stay  at  home,  will  be 
interested  in  a  description  of  the 
sensation  by  a  British  soldier.  He 
says: 

"There's  a  crawley,  goosey,  hun- 
gersick,  maggoty,  feeling  in  the 
stomach  of  you;  and  a  save-the- 
women-and-children-and  -  God  -  help- 
me  grip  at  the  heart.  The  raw  of 
breaking  down  clutches  and  numbs 
the  brain  like  the  icy  hand  of  the 
Grim  Angel. 

"Have  you  ever  been  three  hours 
alone  in  an  attic  waiting  for  your 
father  to  come  home  and  give  you 
the  licking  of  your  life?  Did  you 
ever  see  the  only  girl  you  could 
ever  love  going  to  the  theater  with 
another  fellow?  Did  you  ever  sit 
(or  is  it  stand)  in  the  dock  humbly 
waiting  for  the  jury  to  say  whether 
you  did  or  you  didn't?  Eh?  Well, 
just  roll  these  delightful  sensations 
all  into  /one,  plaster  a  few  shovel- 
fuls of  sticky,  clammy  mud  around 
your  legs  and  your  hands  (not  for- 
getting to  save  a  little  for  your  rifle). 
Then  finish  off  neatly  with  a  dash  of 
ice  and  sleet  from  the  North  Pole, 
and  roll  into  an  'assembly  trench' 
in  front  of  your  own  front  line  in 
No  Man's  Land.  This  is  probably 
the  feeling  you  will  have  while  wait- 
ing 'to  go  over.' 

"A  few  centuries  pass.  You  notice 
such  trivial  things  as  that  your  put- 
ties are  getting  frayed.  Ah,  well; 
all  the  easier  to  get  a  new  pair  when 
you  go  on  leave.  Leave?  God  save 
us!  You  poor,  miserable  microbe, 
you're  just  awaiting  your  execution. 

"Ages  roll  by.  Some  blasted  fool 
ie  trying  to  smile — the  same  ghastly 
contortion  to  the  facial  muscles  you 
would  expect  when  caught  by  a  phy- 


sically fit  and  anti-prohibition  coal- 
heaver  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 

"More  gloom,  more  wintry  blasts, 
more  'deeper  depths.' 

"Swish,  swish,  swish.  Rapidly, 
say  in  half  a  second. 

"  'There  she  goes,'  whispers  an  old 
hand  in  your  ear.    'She's  opened  up.' 

"Some  one  from  somewhere  makes 
a  sign,  and  in  about  a  second  you  are 
actually  'over  the  top,'  in  No  Man's 
Land,  face  set  toward — well,  what- 
ever it  happens  to  be.  You  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  your  blood  still 
circulates,  that  you  can  leap,  crawl, 
stagger  onward — forward.  And  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  minute  of  time 
you  are  close  up  to  'his'  front  line. 
You  are  glad  he's  putting  up  a  scrap. 
You  flop  quickly  into  a  shell  hole 
and  peep  cautiously  over  the  top. 
You  are  suddenly  conscious  that  your 
comrades  on  your  right  and  left  are 
doing  the  same.  There  is  no  need 
to  worry,  tho  it  is  merely  the  gaug- 
ing of  the  stride  for  the  last  leap. 
Just  a  minute. 

"You  are  conscious  of  some  one  by 
your  side  for  the  first  time.  Why  i3 
he  rolling  his  head  around  in  that 
idiotic  manner  as  tho  overcome  by 
sleep?  He  is  grinning.  Ah!  there 
is  a  hole  thru  his  neck.  It  is  the 
grin  of  death.  By  jove!  It's  Jimmy. 
You  are  not  shocked  or  grieved  — 
just  surprised.  The  shock  and  grief 
will  come  later. 

"You  find  yourself  moving  egain 
(the  wait  having  occupied  a  minute 
or  so),  and  that  every  one  else  is 
moving  along  the  line.  Also  Fritz 
is  moving,  and  that  as  fast  as  fear 
and  the  first  law  of  nature  will  carry 
him.  Then  begins  the  big  hunt.  But 
that  is  another  story. 

"The  official  reports  will  grandilo- 
quently state  that  'We  advanced  on 
a  front  of,'  etc.  The  special  war 
correspondent  will  submit  that  'our 
boys  magnificently  stormed.'  But 
if  you  want  it  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  Army,  you  merely  went  'over  the 
top.'  " 


War  Doesn't  Feaze  Wilson 

He  Keeps  Fit  by  Mixing  Work  and  Play 


Don't  hesitate  aoout  answering  the  advertisements 
you  read  in  The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam. 
We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  ad- 
vertising of  responsible  concerns. 


CARRYING  the  responsibilities  of 
a  nation  at  war  is  a  heavy  task, 
but  it  hasn't  feazed  President  Wilson 
from  a  physical  standpoint  and  he 
hasn't  fallen  behind  with  any  of  his 
routine  work  as  a  result.  In  fact, 
newspaper  correspondents  in  close 
touch  with  the  White  House  declare 
the  President  looks  less  worried  than 
at  any  time  since  he  assumed  the  of- 
fice. 

He  is  up  at  5  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing and  goes  for  a  horseback  or 
auto  ride  with  Mrs.  Wilson.  By  8.30 
he  has  had  his  bath  and  is  ready  for 
his  mail.  His  personal  mail  nowa- 
days is  heavier  than  usual  and  he 
has  adopted  a  new  system  for  taking 
care  of  it — he  does  it  himself.  Be- 
hind his  desk  in  the  residence  part 
of  the  White  House  is  a  filing  cabinet 
and  there  he  puts  away  and  indexes 
all  his  personal  mail.  He  goes  to 
the  office  section  of  the  White  House 
only  when  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
a  cabinet  meeting  or  when  some  im- 
portant business  demands  it. 

In  front  of  the  desk  is  his  type- 
writer and  he  sits  down  and  ham- 
mers out  a  great  deal  of  matter  there 
himself.  Perhaps  he  has  decided 
that  much  of  it  is  far  too  important 
to  trust  any  one  else  with  it  in  war 
time,  until  the  proper  occasion 
arises. 

Appointments  to  see  the  President 
are  made  for  both"  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  but  most  of  his  personal 

business  is  transacted  in  the  after- 
noon. Frequently  he  finds  he  wants 
to  talk  over  things  with  some  of  the 
officials  in  a  hurry,  and  instead  of 
sending  word  to  that  official  to  come 
and  see  him  he  is  the  one  who  makes 
the  trip.    Every  so  often  he  runs 


over  to  the  Capitol  on  some  such 
errand  and  no  one  is  surprised  any 
more  if  this  occurs. 

Golf  and  the  theater  claim  him 
regularly.  About  every  three  days 
he  calls  Dr.  Cary  T.  Grayson,  his 
personal  physician,  and  they  hike  out 
to  the  Washington  Club  and  play  a 
round.  Regarding  his  enjoyment  of 
the  theater,  one  writer  says: 

"The  President's  party  goes  to  the 
theater  the  first  night  of  each  week, 
when  the  President  has  no  other  en- 
gagements. Mrs  Wilson  always  ac- 
companies him,  and  generally  several 
members  of  his  official  family  attend, 
too. 

"Nothing  is  too  highbrow  or  low- 
brow for  the  President  in  the  amuse- 
ment field.  Because  he  is  a  good 
theatergoer,  he  takes  in  everything 
that  plays  Washington,  and  that  in- 
cludes a  lot.  The  national  capital  is 
a  "dog  town,"  a  city  where  many 
new  productions  have  their  first 
metropolitan  showing,  and  a  play 
that  incites  presidential  glee  in  its 
first  week  is  a  great  inspiration  for 
the  actors  and  dramatists." 

Whenever  he  has  no  engagements 
for  the  evening  he  spends  the  time 
in  his  study  working  out  some  of  the 
problems  before  him,  or  reading  over 
papers  submitted  to  him,  or  writing. 
He  manages  to  cram  in  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  a  day  and  yet  he  finds 
time  to  relax  and  enjoy  himself,  too. 

President  Wilson  seems  to  be 
growing  younger  every  day  and  his 
hard  job  doesn't  seem  to  jar  him  one 
little  bit. 


India's  peanut  crop  for  the  1916-17 
season  is  estimated  to  be  1,147,000 

long  tons. 


THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


In  France  With  Pershing's  "Sammies" 

Glimpses  of  the  Battlefield  in  Europe  and  What  America  Plans  to  Do 


AT  A  TRAINING  camp  less  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  front  the  men 
of  General  Pershing's  command  are 
established  "somewhere  in  France."  On  a 
still  summer  night  there  comes  to  them 
the  long  roll  of  the  giant  guns  engaged  in 
the  death  grapple.  Spurred  on  by  anxiety 
to  get  in  the  first  blow  for  America,  the 
Sammies,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  nick- 
named, eagerly  await  the  big  day — the  day 
when  Uncle  Sam  formally  takes  over  a 
slice  of  the  front  te  relieve  the  Frenchmen 
who  have  been  there  for  three  years. 

The  front!  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  "front"  and  "behind  the 
lines."  But  do  you  know  just  what  they 
are?  Have  you  pictured  it  to  yourself  as  a 
long  line  of  shell-torn  trenches,  with  bat- 
teries of  big  guns  barking  out  their  mes- 
sages of  death  and  destruction  from  the 
rear?  Have  you  imagined  that  "behind  the 
lines"  was  a  hurly  burly  of  orderly  confu- 
sion amid  scenes  of  desolation  and  waste, 
with  trucks  dashing  madly  up  to  dump  sup- 
plies here  and  there  and  everywhere? 

What  uThe  Front"  Is 
The  front,  as  you  have  thought  of  it, 
is  there — the  trenches,  the  guns,  the  men 
charging  across  "No  Man's  Land,"  the 
hand-to-hand  struggle,  the  digging  and 
mining  and  exploding  of  bombs  and  all 
that.  But  it  is  only  on  the  actual  firing 
line,  for  as  fast  as  the  troops  advance  the 
work  of  reconstruction  begins  "behind  the 
lines."  Where  a  year  ago  was  empty 
country,  torn  and  scarred  by  mine,  shell 
and  spade,  now  exist  towns — boom  towns, 
it  is  true,  but  towns  nevertheless.  The 
great  offensive  of  the  Allies  requires  not 
only  a  tremendous  concentration  of  men 
and  munitions,  but  a  concentration  of  the 
related  activities  of  war  behind  the 
trenches.  The  easiest  and  most  practical 
way  of  handling  these  activities  is  to  lay 
everything  out  in  orderly  manner. 

Streets,  running  endlessly  parallel  to  the 
fighting  line,  but  well  in  the  rear  or  stretch- 
ing out  sinuously  back  to  the  bases,  now 
are  laid  out  on  the  ground  which  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  was  territory  well  within 
the  German  lines.  As  the  Germans  re- 
treat similar  towns  which  they  had  built 
up  are  destroyed  and  the  advancing  Allies 
erect  others.  The  towns  are  not  permanent  things. 
They  ever  are  moving  and  their  direction  always  is 
forward.  The  buildings  are  temporary  affairs,  built 
almost  overnight  behind  the  armies  and  torn  down 
to  put  up  again  further  along  as  the  troops  advance. 
The  activities  are  typical  of  a  good  sized  city,  and 
only  the  uniforms  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  absence 
of  women  and  children  mark  them  from  those  of  a 
bustling  urban  community. 

Are  Going  Into  Training' 
This,  then,  is  the  scene  into    which  General 
Pershing's  men  have  been  projected.    It  may  not 
be  the  battlefield  of  popular  fancy,  but  it  is  the 
true  setting. 

Considerable  time  in  these  days  of  impatience  to 
have  the  flag  figure  in  the  smoke  and  noise  of  con- 
flict may  elapse  before 
the  Sammies  actually 
face  the  gray-clad  Ger- 
mans. General  Persh- 
ing's first  force,  trans- 
ported across  the  sub- 
marine-infested Atlan- 
tic without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man  or 
animal  in  spite  of  at- 
tacks by  the  U-boats, 
largely  was  sent  over  so 
rapidly  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment.  The  Allies 
wanted  some  consider- 
able body  of  American 
soldiers  sent  to  France 
to  bolster  up  the  confi- 
dence of  the  men  In  the 
trenches  and  increase 
the  fighting  spirit  of 
the  nations  involved. 
The  psychological  ef- 
fect was  that  sought. 
The  French,  in  their 
characteristic  fervid 
way,  shouted  themselves 
hoarse  with  their  re- 
ception; the  girls  fell 
upon  the  stalwart 
Americans  and  kissed 
them  again  and  again 


General  Pcrshlnc's  Kyes  I, it  I  p  W  ith  .Joy  as  He  Saw  the  Troops 
lie  In  to  (  omnium]  Go  Marching  Ily.  The  Pleture  Shown  General 
Pershing,  at  the  Left,  and  One  of  His  Staff  Officers  Saluting;  as 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  Passed  Them  in  Paris,  France 


as  they  marched  thru  the  cities  to  their  training 
camp.  In  the  trenches  enthusiasm  reached  the 
fever  pitch  and  the  Germans  realized  that  Uncle 
Sam  was  backing  up  the  British  and  French  by  the 
ferocity  of  the  new  attacks. 

How  many  men  General  Pershing  has  with  him 
already  has  not  been  made  public.  The  figures 
are  wrapped  in  the  veil  of  censorship,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  30,000  seasoned  regular 
troops  are  preparing  to  take  over  a  portion  of  the 
hattleline.  Before  this  happens,  however,  vast 
problems  of  strategy,  of  transportation,  of  supplies 
and  communications  must  be  worked  out  by  Persh- 
ing and  his  staff  in  conjunction  with  the  French 
and  British  commanders.  For  the  American  gen- 
ial is  responsible  to  no  one  but  the  Government 
at  Washington,  and  he  is  not  of  the  kind  to  go  off 


half-cocked.  The  American  forces  will 
be  armed,  equipped  and  maintained  by  the 
United  States  in  order  that  they  may  be  a 
net  gain,  and  not  a  drain,  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  other  Allies.  The  immense 
supplies  now  in  France,  enough  to  last 
several  months,  are  only  a  small  part  of 
the  never-ending  stream  which  will  flow 
steadily  eastward  from  our  Atlantic 
ports. 

Altho  the  base  of  the  American  Army  is 
not  generally  known,  it  is  known  that 
Pershing's  men  will  take  over  a  portion  of 
the  front  south  of  St.  Quentin,  with  the 
French  on  the  south  of  them  and  the  Brit- 
ish on  the  north.  By  taking  this  position, 
recommended  by  the  Allied  commissions 
which  recently  visited  the  United  States, 
the  American  commander  will  be  supreme 
on  his  own  front,  as  are  supreme  the 
other  commanders  where  they  hold  the 
lines.  The  length  of  the  front  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Americans  probably  will  be 
five  miles  at  first,  with  5,000  men  to  hold 
each  mile,  and  gradually  will  be  length- 
ened as  more  troops  arrive,  are  trained 
and  take  their  places  in  the  battleline. 

Engineers  Have  Big  Task 

So  much  for  the  fighting  men  who  are 
in  France.  Now  a  word  about  the  other 
important  forces  there,  the  engineers. 

France  had  carefully  laid  plans  for 
transportation  long  before  the  war  broke 
out.  Every  railroad  employe,  down  to  the 
most  humble  station  master,  had  sealed 
instructions  as  to  his  duties  the  minute 
mobilization  was  ordered.  Great  systems 
of  military  highways  had  been  built,  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  turning  over 
immediately  to  the  army  vast  numbers  of 
trucks,  all  standardized  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  troops.  But  France  did  not  foresee 
that  the  war  would  be  such  a  titanic  strug- 
gle, that  it  would  last  for  years,  and  that 
virtually  all  the  civilized  world  would  be 
involved,  with  France  as  the  biggest  bat- 
tleground. 

When  the  Kaiser's  armies  swept  thru 
Belgium  into  France  the  railway  system 
was  demoralized  by  the  swiftness  of  the 
advance.  Here  and  there  the  railway 
lines  all  along  the  front  were  cut  by  the 
German  offensive  and  it  developed  upon 
France   to   build    new   ones   back    of   the  lines. 

With  virtually  all  its  man  power  under  arms  for  a 
period  of  years,  production  naturally  has  fallen  off, 
and  France  has  been  compelled  to  make  big  import- 
ations of  supplies,  more  than  she  expected.  The 
British  and  now  the  Americans  have  increased  the 
demand  for  greater  and  better  transportation  facili- 
ties. France  has  not  had  the  men  to  spare  to  create 
them.  That  is  where  the  American  engineers  come  in. 
The  railroads  now  in  existence  cannot  handle  the 
freight  which  is  brought  into  the  ports  of  France; 
much  of  the  rolling  stock  is  falling  into  disuse;  there 
exists  a  big  problem  of  getting  material  and  sup- 
plies from  the  points  where  they  are  to  the  point 
where  they  are  needed.  American  men  and  Ameri- 
can money  have  undertaken  to  solve  this  problem 
and  make  all  the  more  certain  the  victory  that 

ultimately    will  come. 

Meanwhile  ten  units 
of  American  foresters 
are  on  English  soil  and 
others  are  to  follow  to 
France  to  turn  certain 
forests  of  our  Allies 
into  lumber  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  must  go  on 
behind  the  battleline. 
Richard  S.  Graves,  Chief 
Forester  of  the  United 
States,  now  is  in 
France  making  arrange- 
ments for  this  in  con- 
nection with  other  plans 
for  sending  help  of  all 
kinds  from  the  United 
States.  Graves  was  com- 
missioned a  major  in  the 
reserve  corps  when  he 
volunteered  to  investi- 
gate forestry  conditions 
in  France. 


The  First  of  the  Mnrlnes  to  Go  to  France  Slipped  Away  So  Uuletly  That  Fellow  Marines  Playing 
Hnll  as  The>  Marched  Hy  Did  Not  Know  It.  When  the  Next  Day  Broke  the  Transport  Bearing  the 
Fighters  Had  Sailed  to  Join  the  Others  for  the  Trip  Across  the  Atlantic 


When  the  proposed 
fleet  of  fast  battle 
cruisers  has  been  com- 
pleted, i  t  will  take 
6,721,000  barrels  of  oil 
a  year  to  operate  them. 
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THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


Ruin  in  Wake  of  Kaiser  and  His  Huns 

Sword,  Flame,  Destruction  and  Brutality  Mark  Passing  of  German  Armies 


ATTILA,  King  of  the  Huns  and  "scourge  of  the 
human  race,"  had  nothing  on  Wilhelm  II., 
Kaiser  of  Germany,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  German  armies. 
Devastation,  pillage  and  murder  marked  the  pass- 
ing of  Attila's  armies  in  the  year  400,  and  devasta- 
tion, pillage  and  murder  point  out  the  trail  of  the 
armies  of  Wilhelm  in  1917. 

Robert  Shaw  Doman,  a  Michigan  newspaper  man 
who  has  been  in  France,  has  this  to  say: 

"At  Cuts  we  visited  the  chateau  of  the  Baronne 
de  l'Angloid.  Altho  the  barbnne  turned  her  home 
into  a  hospital  for  both  French  and  German  wound- 
ed, the  Germans  did  not  spare  it  in  their  retreat. 
It  has  been  dynamited  and  ruined  by  fire. 

"All  the  fine  old  trees  on  the  estate  have  been  cut 
up  in  the  last  year  in  a  small  sawmill  erected  by 
the  Prussians.  The  logs  have  been  sent  back  to 
Germany.  Even  the  little  espaliers — fruit  trees 
trained  to  grow  in  candelabra  shape  against  the 
garden  walls  of  the  chateau — were  chopped  off  at 
the  roots  just  as  their  buds  were  beginning  to  leaf. 
Grapevines  have  been  slashed  so  that  they  will 
never  grow  again.    Surely  that  is  not  war. 

Bones  of  the  Dead  Exposed 

"Leaving  Cuts,  our  next  stop  was  at  Carlepont, 
where  we  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  dynamited  cha- 
teau of  Marechal  Vil- 
lard  and  then  went  on 
to  Carlepont  cemetery. 
In  the  cemetery  the 
gate  of  a  chapel  belong- 
ing to  a  Swiss  family 
was  carried  off,  a'  stone 
of  the  tomb  was  moved 
and  the  bones  of  the 
dead  exposed  to  the 
rain.  The  tomb  of 
another  family  also  had 
been  profaned,  human 
bones  scattered  about. 

"It  is  impossible  to 
relate  all  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  zone  of  the 
German  retreat.  All 
day  we  rode  thru  de- 
serted villages  dyna- 
mited to  the  ground. 
We  listened  to  fresh 
tales  of  horror  with  ex- 
pressionless  faces. 
Nothing  surprised  us. 

"We  heard  stories  of 
the  enslavement  of  citi- 
zens, the  carrying  off  of 
girls,  the  pillaging  of 
bouses,  the  destruction 
of  towns  and  villages, 
the  ruin  of  industry  by 
the  destruction  of  fac- 
tories, the  desolation  of 
the  country  by  the 
breaking  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  the 
firing  of  farms  and  the 
cutting  down  of  trees 
until  the  stories  ceased 
to  have  effect  upon  us 
— so  surfeited  were  we 
with  scenes  of  wanton 
outrage. 

"At  Noyon,  for  in- 
stance,   M.    Noel,  the 

mayor  of  the  town  and  a  senator  for  the  Oise,  and 
two  deputy  mayors  were  beaten  by  troopers  be- 
cause they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  troopers' 
horses.  A  porter  at  the  town  hall  was  fired  on 
by  an  officer,  altho  he  attempted  no  resistance,  and 
was  so  brutally  ill-used  that  he  has  since  died.  In 
Noyon  also  a  woman  was  shot  dead  by  a  drunken 
soldier  when  she  told  him  she  had  no  more  wine 
left — that  it  had  all  been  stolen  from  her. 

"During  the  period  of  occupation  at  Noyon  safes 
belonging  to  private  persons  were  broken  open  and 
bonds  and  securities  sent  back  to  Germany.  At 
the  end  of  last  February  two  soldiers,  accompanied 
by  officers,  burglarized  the  safes  of  three  different 
banks  with  blowpipes.  Mayors  were  forced  to  co- 
operate in  the  issue  of  paper  money  which  the  Ger- 
mans put  into  forced  circulation,  and  those  mayors 
who  refused  were  imprisoned  and  sent  to  Germany. 
Inhabitants  were  robbed  right  and  left  and  officers 
and  men  took  from  the  shops  anything  that  struck 
their  fancy. 

Suggests  Crimes  of  Madmen 

"The  work  of  the  Germans  at  Sempigny  suggests 
the  crimes  of  madmen.  The  village  was  continually 
sacked  from  March  1  onward,  and  everything  that 
could  not  be  carried  off  was  smashed  with  pickaxes, 
even  garden  tools  being  destroyed.  Seeds  and  grain 
were  scattered,  while  the  wells  were  filled  with 
creosote  of  soda  and  dung.    Filth  of  all  kinds  was 


used  to  defile  the  church  altars  and  vessels.  All  the 
metal  and  machinery  of  factories  which  could  not 
be  taken  into  Germany  was  destroyed. 

"Even  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  took  part  in  the 
robberies  at  Ham.  His  officers  were  not  slow  to  fol- 
low the  royal  example. 

"But  the  most  pitiful  scenes  of  all  took  place 
when  the  evacuation  was  ordered.  The  work  of 
destruction  which  had  been  going  on  slowly  was 
hastened.  Altho  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
deported  and  families  had  been  separated,  the  de- 
portation now  became  general. 

"Paralytics  were  torn  from  their  beds,  dying  were 
brought  out  into  the  market  places,  several  persons 
over  90  years  of  age,  and  one  old  woman  104  years 
old,  were  driven  from  their  homes,  which  were 
then  burned  before  their  eyes.  Hospitals  and  drug 
stores  were  pillaged,  and  doctors  and  druggists  de- 
ported so  that  the  sick  died  for  the  lack  of  medi- 
cine and  a  doctor's  advice. 

"At  Chauny  twenty-seven  aged  and  sick  persons 
died  during  one  night  while  waiting  for  German 
officers  to  examine  them.  Young  girls  were  put 
thru  brutal  medical  examinations  before  being 
made  'servants'  to  officers.  These  are  the  things 
that  make  France  wild  with  rage." 

This  is  what  John  H.  Gade,  member  of  the 
American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  says 


Jonah! 


of  the  deportation  of  Belgians  from  Mons: 

"At  half  past  five  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  of 
November  18,  1916,  they  walked  out,  6,200  men  at 
Mons,  myself  and  another  leading  them  down  the 
cobblestones  of  the  street  and  out  where  the  riot- 
ing would  be  less  than  in  the  great  city,  with  the 
soldiers  on  each  side,  with  bayonets  fixed,  with  the 
women  held  back. 

"The  degradation  of  it!  They  walked  into  the 
great  market  square  where  the  pens  were  erected, 
exactly  as  if  they  were  cattle — all  the  great  men  of 
that  province.  There  they  were  collected;  no  ques- 
tion of  who  they  were,  whether  they  were  busy  or 
what  they  were  doing.  'Go  to  the  right!  Go  to 
the  left!  Go  to  the  right!'  So  they  were  turned 
to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

"Trains  were  standing  ready,  steaming,  to  take 
them  to  Germany.  You  saw  on  the  one  side  the  one 
brother  taken,  the  other  brother  left.  A  hasty 
embrace  and  they  were  separated  and  gone.  You 
had  here  a  man  on  his  knees  before  a  German  offi- 
cer, pleading  to  take  his  father's  place;  that  was 
all.   The  father  went  and  the  son  stayed. 

"You  saw  the  women  in  hundreds,  with  bundles 
in  their  hands,  beseeching  to  be  permitted  to  ap- 
proach the  trains,  to  give  their  men  the  last  they 
had  in  life  between  themselves  and  starvation — a 
small  bundle  of  clothing  to  keep  them  warm  on 
their  way  to  Germany.  Not  one  was  allowed  to 
approach  to  give  her  man  the  warm  pair  of  stock- 


ings or  the  warm  jacket  so  there  might  be  some 
chance  of  his  reaching  there.   Off  they  went!" 

They  say  that  Attila  had  Rome  in  his  power  and 
did  not  sack  it,  that  he  heard  the  pleadings  of  a 
bishop  and  did  not  raze  another  city.  But  the 
Kaiser! 

Pity  and  compassion,  even  for  those  who  have 
raised  no  hand  against  him,  are  unknown  where 
German  arms  prevail. 

The  story  of  Belgium's  woes  is  too  wtll  known  to 
need  detailed  repetition.  Ruthlessly  its  people 
were  crushed  under  the  German  war  machine  as 
it  drove  thru  Belgium's  fertile  fields  and  over  its 
pitifully  inadequate  but  gallant  army,  destroying 
everything  that  lay  in  the  path  of  the  Kaiser's 
ambition  to  reach,  attack  and  capture  Paris  before 
the  French  people  could  realize  their  danger  and 
put  up  a  defense  that  would  stop  the  Huns. 

Not  Even  Churches  Spared 

Not  even  the  sacred  churches  or  the  museums  or 
ancient  sites  of  historical  interest  were  spared. 
Belgium's  women  and  children  suffered  every  known 
cruelty  and  the  same  fate  was  meted  out  to  the 
French  in  the  conquered  territory. 

Not  even  lack  of  evidence  kept  the  Kaiser's  gener- 
als from  ordering  the  death  of  Miss  Cavel,  an  Eng- 
lish nurse,  suspected  of  being  a  spy.    The  whole 

world  turned  sick  with 
horror  as  the  full  meas- 
ure of  what  was  being 
done  by  a  supposedly 
civilized  nation  became 
public. 

Little  Serbia,  too, 
suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  Huns.  Today  that 
country  is  laid  in  waste 
and  what  is  left  of  the 
gallant  Serb  army  is  in 
a  foreign  land,  ragged 
and  forlorn,  but  still 
determined  to  fight 
when  the  opportunity 
offers.  The  story  of  the 
Serb  retreat  before  the 
invaders  is  also  well 
known — how  hundreds, 
fleeing  from  none  knew 
what  fate,  fell  by  the 
wayside  there  to  die  of 
cold  and  hunger  and  ex- 
haustion. 

Von  Hindenburg,  who 
now  directs  the  desti- 
nies of  the  German 
armies,  was  in  com- 
mand when  Poland  was 
conquered.  The  story 
of  what  happened  to 
the  civilian  population 
also  is  well  known.  It 
was  a  repetition  of 
what  happened  to  Bel- 
gium and  Serbia. 

What  has  happened 
already  to  these  little 
countries  will  happen 
to  the  rest  of  France,  to 
England,  to  Russia  and 
even  to  the  United 
States  if  German  arms 
triumph  in  this  world 
war.  The  chances,  of 
course,  are  that  Germany  cannot  win,  but  it  is 
not   worth   risking   even   most  remotely. 

His  Own  Blood  Revolts 

If  any  one  needs  further  proof  let  him  read: 
"Death  in  all  forms  is  sweeping  over  the  country 
— sword,  flame  and  invasion,  hunger  and  sickness. 
Lands  have  been  torn  from  us,  homes  have  been 
destroyed,  towns  and  villages  devastated.  Our  only 
remaining  provinces  are  choked  up  with  the  cruel 
exodus  of  those  who  flew  before  the  foes'  brutality. 
Our  hospitals  are  overfull,  our  food  is  scarce.  Cruel 
went  stares  us  in  the  face.  We  are  cut  off  from 
everything  and  everybody  and  our  own  resources 
are  coming  to  an  end.  I  love  my  struggling  peo- 
ple. I  am  one  with  their  ideal.  I  weep  with  their 
sorrows,  suffer  with  their  pains.  Do  not  leave  my 
hands  empty  when  mothers  and  children,  soldiers 
and  wounded,  cry  to  me  in  their  fearful  misery." 

No,  those  are  not  the  words  of  a  rabid  pro-ally. 
They  were  written  by  the  Queen  of  Roumania  in 
describing  the  plight  of  her  country  and  herself. 
Moreover,  she  is  by  birth  of  German  blood,  a  prin- 
cess of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  and  the  wife  of 
a  man  who  himself  is  a  Hohenzollern,  a  blood 
relative  of  the  Kaiser.  When  a  German  princess 
can  heap  these  words  upon  the  work  of  the  Kaiser's 
war  machine  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  cannot  keep  silent? 


— Shafer  in  Cleveland  Press 


THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE    SAM  m 


WANTED— Aviators  for  Uncle  Sam 

Thousands  of  Birdmen  Ate  Needed  to  Gain  Air  Supremacy  for  Allies 


UNCLE  SAM  needs  aviators,  and  he  needs  them 
by  the  thousands.  Shortly  after  our  declara- 
tion of  war  with  Germany,  a  well-intentioned 
and  patriotic  story  went  the  rounds  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  had  all  the  aviators  needed  and, 
unfortunately,  did  the  work  of  many  another  well- 
intentioned  and  patriotic  story.  It  stopped  the  ef- 
forts of  spirited  and  adventurous  young  men  to  join 
the  flying  corps  and  diverted  them  to  enlisting  for 
service  with  other  branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
A  potential  army  of  men — ideal  fliers  by  physique 
and  temperament — sidetracked  their  ambitions  and 
made  a  try  at  other  fields.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  country  still  is  calling  for 
recruits  for  the  aerial  service. 

At  the  present  writing  there  are 
something  under  1,000  students  at 
the  various  aviation  schools  which 
have  been  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  half  a  dozen  colleges  and 
universities  and  other  '  training 
places.  After  August  25  the  Govern- 
ment expects  to  graduate  them  into 
advanced  flying  fields  at  the  rate  of 
300  a  week.  The  number  to  be  put 
into  active  flying  by  September  8  has 
been  placed  at  1,408,  but  the  total 
probably  will  be  less  as  a  result  of 
the  weeding-out  process  which  con- 
stantly is  going  on. 

The  qualifications  of  a  competent 
military  airman  must  be  exceptional. 
He  must  have  a  good  mind,  as  well 
as  a  sound  body,  to  master  the  theory 
of  flight,  the   principles  of  engine 
construction  and  military  science  as 
well.    He  must  become  an  expert  and  alert  ob- 
server, and  he  must  learn  all  the  details  of  signal- 
ing and  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy.    The  exam- 
iners put  the  candidate  thru  severe  tests  to  deter- 
mine his  steadiness  of  nerves,  accuracy  of  eyesight, 
good  hearing  and  ability  to  balance  himself.  The 
tests  by  which  the  candidates  are  weeded  out  fre- 
quently partake  of  the  nature  of  hazing.    Here  is 
one  sample  of  what  a  candidate  underwent: 

An  Army  sergeant  shot  warm  water  from  a  small 
hose  into  his  left  ear  and  cold  water  into  the  other. 
"Now,  listen  to  the  major,"  he  commanded.  The 
major,  across  the  room,  was  talking  in  louder  than 
the  average  conversational  tone,  but  the  candidate 
couldn't  hear  a  thing  but  the  buzzing  in  his  ears. 
He  had  failed  in  one  of  the  tests  for  acute  hearing. 

He  sat  down  in  a  revolving  chair,  whirled  ten 
times  to  the  right  and  ten  times  to  the  left  and 
was  asked  to  read  immediately  a  newspaper  stuck 
before  his  face.  Read?  The  poor  fellow  couldn't 
see  anything  but  a  blur,  he  was  so  dizzy  from  his 
revolutions. 

"Nerves,"  said  the  major,  and  put  another  black 
mark  against  the  applicant. 

"Now  stand  on  your  head,"  was  the  next  command. 

The  rookie  could  do  so,  for  he  had  learned  to 
walk  on  his  hands  at  school,  but  he  was  out  of 
practice  as  he  demonstrated  by  his  wobbly  efforts 
to  balance  himself. 

Then  he  was  told  to  hold  a  needle  between  his 
thumb  and  first  finger,  the  point  resting  against  the 
thumb. 

Splash! 

The  sergeant  had  thrown  a  bucket  of  cold  water 
over  him.  Sometimes  they  discharge  a  pistol  be- 
hind the  candidate  instead  of  dousing  him  with 
water.  If  he  sticks  himself  with  the  needle  it  is  a 
case  of  too  many  nerves  again  and  he  is  unfit  for 
the  aviation  service.  This  particular  candidate  had 
passed  hard  physical  tests  successfully,  but  he  lost 
no  time  in  sticking  his  thumb  in  his  mouth  after 
being  given  the  unexpected  bath. 

He  was  blindfolded  and  told  to  hop  backward  on 
one  foot  in  a  straight  line  for  ten 
steps.    At  the  ninth  he  had  swerved 
so  far  from  a  straight  line  that  he 
bumped  into  a  desk. 

The  candidate  must  score  a  per- 
centage of  100  to  get  by.  That  is  se- 
vere, but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
standard  of  the  service  up  and  the 
mortality  down. 


Making  Flier*  on  a  Big  Scale 

The  Government  is  going  at  this 
business  of  making  fliers  on  a  big 
scale.  They  are  put  thru  a  course  of 
intensive  training,  familiarly  dubbed, 
the  "get-wise-qulck  system."  We 
now  have  six  flying  camps.  By  the 
end  of  next  year  twenty-four  will  be 
in  operation.  If  there  is  any  confu- 
sion in  the  minds  of  likely  men  the 
places  to  apply  at  present  are: 

The  Signal  Corps,  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D,  C. 

The  Mlneola  Field,  Mineola,  L.  I, 


The   Essington   Flying   Field,   Essington,  Pa. 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
North  Brothers  Island,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Signal   Officer,  Central   Department,  Chicago. 
Fort  Omaha,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Warnings  that  the  United  States  must  enter  the 
war  in  the  air  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamed  of 
have  been  sounded  time  and  again  recently.  This 
is  necessary  if  the  United  States  is  to  render  assist- 
ance to  the  Allies  commensurate  with  its  resources 
and  abilities.  Several  thousand  fliers  in  France  can 
render  most  effective  aid  and  save  the  lives  of 


Congress  Has  Been  Asked  for  the  Money  to  Build  5,000  Aeroplanes  Like 
This  Immediately.  30,000  Within  a  Year,  and  to  Increase  That  Number  to 
100,000  If  Needed  to  Gain  Control  of  the  Air  Over  Germany 

thousands  of  American  soldiers  in  the  days  to  come. 
Listen  to  Howard  W.  Coffin,  chairman  of  the  air- 
craft production  board  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense: 

"We  may  as  well  realize  now,"  he  says,  "that  the 
domination  of  the  air  in  all  probability  will  prove 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  struggle  in  the  present 
war,  on  sea,  perhaps,  as  well  as  on  land.  Military 
authorities  of  all  the  Allied  nations  are  agreed  that 
unless  the  Allies  can  secure  a  preponderance  of 
aircraft  with  which  to  overwhelm  the  German  lines 
the  war  may,  and  probably  will,  drag  on  for  years, 
with  a  constantly  increasing  toll  of  lives. 

Air  Struggle  Most  Vital 
"In  the  meantime  it  must  be  made  plain  that  the 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  air  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  vital  of  all  the  methods  of  fighting  in 
which  the  United  States  can  take  part.  A  super- 
iority in  numbers  of  several  hundred  thousand  men 
on  the  Western  front  means  little  comparatively 
under  modern  conditions  of  fighting.  All  the  men 
we  can  send  from  now  on  are  needed  badly,  but 
we  cannot  send  an  Army  large  enough  the  first 
year  to  become  the  deciding  factor  and  we  must 
strike  in  some  way  at  once.  The  air  furnishes  the 
way.  A  vast  superiority  in  aircraft  means  the  com- 
plete blinding  of  the  enemy.  If  his  machines  are 
driven  out  and  kept  out  of  the  air  it  means  that  he 
has  no  facilities  for  sighting  his  long-range  guns; 
it  means  that  he  has  no  means  of  getting  charts 
and  photographs  of  the  opposing  lines  nor  of  pre- 
paring and  meeting  attacks  properly,  and  it  means 
that  his  own  communication  lines  are  constantly 
subject  to  damaging  raids  and  even  to  complete 
destruction.  In  modern  warfare  the  army  without 
aircraft  is  practically  helpless  against  one  fully 
equipped  with  air  fleets." 

Congress  has  been  asked  for  a  huge  sum  of 
money,  enough  to  supply  100,000  airplanes,  and 
money  which  eventually  will  run  into  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Plans  for  an  air  program  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  give  the  Allies  the 


superiority  in  the  air  so  much  desired  have  been 
made.  Whether  they  will  be  carried  out  depends 
upon  Congress.  Five  thousand  planes  are 
desired  immediately  and  30,000  within  a  year. 
France  and  England  have  4,000  machines  now  in 
service  on  the  Western  front,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  that  many  are  destroyed  each  year. 

Not  only  on  land,  but  at  sea  as  well,  is  it  desired 
to  obtain  control  of  the  air.  Hydroplane  attacks  on 
the  bases  of  the  German  submarines  and  upon  the 
bottled-up  German  fleet  are  calculated  to  abolish 
the  menace  of  the  U-boat  and  demonstrate  that  a 
fleet  is  not  a  futile  thing  in  modern 
warfare.  The  Allied  vessels  are  tug- 
ging in  an  effort  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  Kaiser's  ships.  The  one 
sure  rule  of  warfare  is  to  attack 
whenever  it  is  possible.  The  Allies 
are  doing  this  on  land.  Next  they 
must  attack  the  German  fleet,  under 
the  water,  on  the  surface  and  from 
the  air  in  overwhelming  strength  and 
thus  stride  a  long  way  toward  end- 
ing the  great  conflict. 

What  About  After  the  War? 

What   would   we   do   with  these 
thousands    of    airplanes    after  the 
war?    That  may    be    the  question 
which  some  of  our  cautious  and  eco- 
nomical citizens  may  be  asking.  The 
answer   is   ready.     Establish  com- 
mercial communications  thru  the  air 
instead  of  by  water  or  land.  Most 
obvious  of  these  things  to  do  is  to 
carry  the  mails.    Already  in  Europe 
this  is  being  done.    Carrying  of  passengers  whose 
demands  for  getting  from  one  place  to  another 
quickly  must  be  met  is  another  case  where  the  air- 
plane will  come  in.    Express  and  merchandise  can 
be  transported  in  this  manner.  Trans-Atlantic  air 
lines  probably  can  be  established  without  great 
difficulty.    Exploration  of  regions  difficult  of  access 
can  be  accomplished  by  plane.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  of  the  Allied  governments  are  drafting  plans  for 
these  kinds  of  service. 

Rapid  development  of  aeronautics  during  the  war 
indicates  that  when  peace  returns  even  greater 
strides  will  be  taken,  that  the  man  of  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  years  from  now  will  smile  at  this  war's 
contribution  to  air  development.  But  it  hasn't  been 
so  many  years  ago  that  the  Wright  Brothers  star- 
tled the  world  by  being  the  first  to  surmount  the  air. 
What  cannot  other  men  accomplish  in  the  future? 

In  the  meanwhile  Uncle  Sam  is  calling  for  avia- 
tors. Now  that  it  is  known  that  the  lists  are  not 
filled  by  any  means  it  is  probable  there  will  be 
such  a  rush  to  try  for  the  air  corps  that  the  officials 
will  be  swamped. 


Indian  on  American  Planes 

W 


HEN  the  Fritzes  on  the  front  in  France  see 
an  Allied  aeroplane  coming  toward  them 
these  days  they  easily  can  tell  whether  it  is 
a  Frenchman,  an  Englishman  or  an  American  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal.  For  the  members  of  the 
Lafayette  escadrille,  American  fliers  with  the 
French  but  soon  to  be  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  forces,  have  adopted  a  picture  of  the  first 
American,  an  Indian  in  full  war  paint,  as  their 
emblem.  The  Indian  probably  will  distinguish  all 
American  aircraft  in  the  war,  once  they  get  busy 
with  the  Kaiser's  men. 

The  Indian  is  no  peaceful-looking  person.  In 
fact,  he  is  almost  scowling  and  he  looms  up  in  gay 
paint.     His  bonnet  is  red  with  a  yellow  brim, 
while  the  feathers  are  white  and  blue.    It  gives  a 
red,  white  and  blue  effect,  and  the  yellow  doesn't 
count  save  it  may  express  the  way 
the  Germans  feel  when  they  see  the 
planes  coming.    Red  and  blue  rib- 
bons are  entwined  in  the  Indian's 
jet-black  hair.    One  head  appears  on 
each  side  of  the  machine  near  the 
back  end  and  one  in  front. 

The  Indian  is  the  creation  of  Ed- 
ward F.  Hinkle  of  Cincinnati,  an 
artist-  of  considerable  merit  who  was 
a  student  in  Paris  before  he  became 
a  flier,  and  was  made  a  captain  for 
his  bravery. 


Not  Only  on  Land,  hut  on  Sea  an  Well,  Ix  It  Dexlred  to  Obtain  Control  of 
the  Ur.  ll  iilrmiiTii'ilniK'n  l.lki- Tlmt  Shown  \hove  t  an  \ttnek  German  Sub- 
marine Based  and  the  Kaiser's  Bottled  Fleet  and  BrliiK  the  War  Nearer  an 
tnd 


England  has  found  it  advisable  to 
resort  to  the  gathering  of  garden 
herbs  and  weeds  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. This  old-fashioned  industry 
had  fallen  into  disuse  until  the  drug 
supply  from  Germany  was  cut  off. 

Sugar  production  in  1916  broke  all 
previous  records  in  the  history  of  the 
Philippines. 
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UNCLE  SAM  IN  THE  AIR 

THE  title  of  this  editorial  should  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  Uncle  Sam  is  up  in  the  air  over 
anything,  for  indications  are  that  he  is  any- 
thing but  that.  It  does  reffeV,  however,  to  his  part 
in  the  conquest  of  the  air  which  may  determine 
whether  victory  in  the  war  shall  come  early  or  late. 
Reliable  information  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  con- 
junction with  the  British  and  French,  the  United 
States  will  enter  aerial  warfare  on  a  great  scale. 
It  is  proposed  to  descend  on  big  munitions  plants  in 
such  force  and  with  such  efficacy  that  they  will 
be  destroyed.  It  is  planned  to  bombard  the  Ger- 
man fleet,  tied  up  in  the  Kiel  Canal,  so  vigorously 
that  it  will  be  compelled  in  self-defense  to  come  out 
into  the  open  and  give  battle.  The  harbors  of 
Bremen  and  Hamburg  are  to  be  made  graveyards 
for  German  shipping.  Mobilization  points  are  to  be 
bombed.  The  present  plan  is  to  have  America  fur- 
nish 30,000  planes  within  a  year.  That  seems  ab- 
surdly small  for  a  country  of  the  resources  of  the 
United  States.  The  number  might  far  better  be 
100,000,  and  these  can  be  delivered  in  less  than  a 
year  if  Congress  will  appropriate  the  money  and  the 
contracts  are  let  in  the  right  fashion.  At  any  rate, 
the  American  people  will  have  one  thing  to  be 
proud  of.  The  planes,  whether  30,000  or  100,000, 
will  not  be  used  to  drop  bombs  on  women  and  chil- 
dren as  the  German  planes  are  being  used.  Only  a 
mind  such  as  that  of  Nero  or  Attila,  the  Hun, 
could  have  conceived  such  a  fiendish  method  of 
making  war  as  that. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Here  Readers  May  Exchange  Ideas  and  Experiences 


You  Are  Still  an  Englishman 

I  have  taken  out  my  first  citizenship  papers  in  the 
United  States.  Can  I  be  drafted  by  the  United 
States? — H.  A.  P.,  Illinois. 

VOU  are  still  a  subject  of  King  George  and  an 
English  citizen.  You  cannot  be  drafted  by  the 
United  States.  But  don't  forget  that  until  you  are 
a  full-fledged  American  with  your  final  papers  you 
are  subject  to  draft  at  the  hands  of  the  British. 

Plant  Lice  on  Apples 

Plant  lice  have  taken  hold  of  my  apple  treeB. 
What  should  I  use  as  a  spray? — C.  J.  M.,  Minnesota. 


CAN  THE  KAISER 

CAN  the  Kaiser"  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as 
a  slogan  by  some  of  General  Pershing's  forces. 
It  has  tickled  the  popular  fancy  of  the  British, 
who,  however,  are  not  familiar  enough  with  our 
slang  to  grasp  the  meaning.  They  seem  to  believe 
that  our  intent  is  to  seal  the  Kaiser  up  in  a  can 
where  he  can  do  no  further  harm.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained to  our  cousins  across  the  water  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  preserving  or  "tinning"  his 
majesty,  but  that  the  purpose  is  to  leave  the  Kaiser 
on  the  outside  of  the  can  and  attach  it  to  him.  Of 
course,  if  the  German  people  desire  to  do  the  attach- 
ing themselves  we  shall  not  object,  just  so  it  is 
done,  but  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more  enjoyable 
to  perform  the  operation  ourselves. 

FARMERS  AND  THE  RED  CROSS 

FARMERS  of  Minnesota  have  taken  the  lead  in  a 
movement  to  help  the  Red  Cross  by  devoting 
an  acre  of  their  farms  to  the  cause.  Each 
farmer  who  does  so  has  a  Red  Cross  banner  in 
front  of  his  home,  showing  that  he  is  doing  his  part 
toward  alleviating  the  horrors  of  war  and  caring 
for  the  wounded.  We  of  America  seem  to  have  been 
very,  very  slow  in  responding  to  the  call  for  the 
Red  Cross.  Apparently  we  have  been  waiting  until 
the  time  shall  come  when  our  own  boys  will  be  in 
need.  This  is  not  right.  If  we  cannot  go  to  the 
front,  we  can  give  money  or  we  can  donate  the 
produce  from  one  acre  of  ground. 

THEY  CAN'T  BE  NEUTRAL 

THERE  "cain't  be  no  neutrals."  This  is  a 
world  war  and  everybody  in  the  world  Is 
in  it,  because  everybody  either  favors  autoc- 
racy or  democracy.  I  believe  that  the  "neutral" 
countries  which  are  not  in  the  war  should  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  and  express  their  opinion  as  to  which 
side  they  want  to  get  on — and  then  get  on. — 
W.  D.  BOYCE. 


MICOTINE  sulphate  Is  the  thing  you  want  to  try 
on  the  lice.  It  appears  on  the  market  under 
various  trade  names,  any  one  of  which  you  can 
recognize,  as  all  bear  names  which  identify  them  as 
having  nicotine  sulphate  as  the  principal  ingredient. 

No  New  Bond  Issue  Planned 

Will  there  be  another  Issue  of  Government  bonds 
in  the  near  future?  I  didn't  have  the  money  to  in- 
vest in  a  Liberty  bond,  but  I  want  to  get  in  next 
time. — A.  A.  M.,  Illinois. 

IT  HAS  not  been  decided  by  the  heads  of  the 
Government    when    to    launch  a  second  and 
greater  Liberty  bond. 

Wants  Water  Analyzed 

I  am  trying-  to  grow  a  truck  patch.  Am  located 
where  it  is  necessary  to  apply  water  to  succeed. 
Have  two  wells  near,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  water  will  not  destroy  all  vegetation.  Can  you 
inform  me  where  I  can  get  samples  of  this  water 
analyzed  and  a  report  as  to  its  action  on  vegetation? 
—A.  McC.  H. 

""J-HE  name  of  your  State  did  not  show  plainly  on 
the  envelope,  and  as  you  neglected  to  state  it  in 
your  letter  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  just  where  to 
get  this  information.  Any  chemist  can  do  the  work 
for  you,  but  it  would  be  best  to  send  it  to  your  State 
Experiment  Station. 

Cow  Gives  Bloody  Milk 

We  have  a  cow  three  years  old,  giving  milk  for 
the  first  time.  Seems  to  be  in  perfect  health,  but 
occasionally  there  will  be  a  very  small  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  bottom  of  a  can  of  her  milk.  She  is  a 
grade  Guernsey.  We  can  notice  a  small  bunch  or 
bad  spot  in  one  of  her  teats  when  stripping  her 
and  the  milk  comes  in  a  spray  from  one  of  the  other 
teats.  What  can  we  do  for  her  and  should  the 
milk  be  used? — A.  E.  R.,  Michigan. 

12L00D  may  escape  with  the  milk  when  the  udder 
has  been  injured  by  blows,  also  when  it  is 
congested  or  inflamed,  when  the  circulation  thru 
it  has  been  suddenly  increased  by  richer  or  more 
abundant  food  or  when  the  cow  is  under  the  ex- 
citement of  heat.  Often  it  may  be  due  to  the  cow 
eating  acrid  or  irritant  plants.  Deposits  of  tuber- 
cles, or  tumors,  in  the  udder  or  induration  of  the 
gland  may  be  causes,  the  irritation  caused  by  milk- 
ing contributing  to  draw  the  blood.  The  treatment 
will  vary  with  the  cause.  In  this  case  it  might  be 
well  to  have  a  veterinarian  examine  the  cow,  un- 
less you  can  convince  yourself  the  blood  is  due  to 
one  of  the  simpler  causes  named  above. 

Norwegian  Recipe  Wanted 

The  women  where  I  live  always  make  a  batch  of 
bakles  or  buckles  around  Christmas  time.  Their 
Christmas  is  not  complete  without  these  cakes, 
which  are  fried  in  lard  and  cut  out  with  a  certain 
cutter  which  seems  to  be  very  scarce  in  this  country. 
One  woman  makes  her  batch  of  the  cakes  three 
weeks  before  Christmas  and  then  lends  her  cutter 


to  friends.  I  would  like  to  know  where  I  can  get 
a  cookbook  printed  in  the  Norwegian  language  and  I 
wonder  if  some  Norwegian  woman  won't  send  ma 
the  receipt  for  making  these  cakes,  and  tall  me 
where  to  get  one  of  the  cutters. — Mrs.  J.  B.  H,,  Michi- 
gan, 

"^fE  HOPE  some  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  it  will  furnish  this  recipe  for  Mrs.  J.  B.  H., 
who  seems  quite  anxious  to  find  out  where  she  can 
get  it  and  also  one  of  the  cutters.  Search  in  Chi- 
cago fails  to  show  any  store  which  sells  the  cutters. 

Would  Know  About  Grass 

Inclosed  you  will  find  some  grass.  Please  give  me 
the  name  for  the  same.  Some  call  it  "Kentucky 
Blue  Grass."  Ib  that  correct?  I  wish  to  sow  some 
grass  seed  for  pasture,  so  any  advice  you  may  give 
me  will  be  much  appreciated. — J.  K.,  Mississippi. 

jy[Y  DEAR  man,  you  have  come  hundreds  of 
miles  out  of  your  way  for  information  that 
could  have  been  received  by  you  quicker  and  in 
much  better  shape  if  you  had  addressed  the  Missis- 
sippi Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Meridian, 
Miss.  It  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  answering  just 
such  questions,  and  if  you  will  write  and  ask  them 
the  same  questions  you  did  me,  you  will  be  pleas- 
antly surprised  at  the  lengths  to  which  they  will 
go  to  inform  you.  By  the  way,  your  sample  worked 
out  of  the  envelope  before  it  got  to  my  desk,  so  I 
can't  answer  your  questions. 

When  to  Plant  Wheat 

I  want  to  know  how  to  plant  wheat.  I  never 
have  tried  it  before,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what 
to  do. — J.  H.,  Texas. 


QUESTIONS  on  this  page  do  not  neces- 
sarily pertain  to  farming.  Readers  will 
note  that  the  policy  of  The  Farming 
Business  and  Uncle  Sam  is  not  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  agriculture,  and  that  articles  and 
pictures  on  all  subjects  of  particular  interest 
to  Americans  just  now  are  being  discussed. 
The  same  policy  holds  good  with  regard  to 
the  Questions  and  Answers  Department,  and 
readers  are  invited  to  ask  questions  con- 
cerning anything  in  which  they  are  interested. 


MOT  knowing  anything  about  soil  or  conditions 
where  you  live  I  cannot  answer  your  questions 
except  at  random.  Suppose  that  you  go  after  spe- 
cific information  by  writing  to  the  Texas  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  College  Station,  Brazos 
County,  Texas.  Judging  from  your  letter,  no  wheat 
is  raised  in  your  section.  There  must  be  some 
reason,  and  you  don't  want  to  experiment.  The 
station  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  and  all  kinds 
of  information  on  this  matter,  and  advice  from  it 
can  be  followed  without  fear. 

Answers  to  Other  Readers 

K.  L.  E.,  Iowa— Too  late,  old  top.  You  can't  get 
in  on  the  second  training  camp  for  officers  now. 
The  lists  closed  July  15.  If  you  want  a  commission, 
why  don't  you  enlist  and  work  up  to  one  from  the 
ranks?  The  chances  are  just  as  good  that  way  as 
any  now. 

M.  T.  P.,  Iowa — What's  the  matter  with  you  Iowa 
boys?  You  act  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  going  to 
the  front.  "Trench  feet,"  if  you  must  know,  con:es 
from  standing  around  in  the  water  sov  much  with- 
out being  able  to  care  for  the  feet.  The  water  gets 
under  the  skin,  the  feet  turn  black  and  you  can't 
walk  for  the  pain.  Better  "trench  feet"  than  "cold 
feet,"  however. 

A.  O.,  Alabama— If,  as  you  suspect,  this  is  the  war 
forecasted  in  Revelations,  which  was  to  last  forty- 
two  months,  the  end  would  come  in  October,  1917, 
and  not  February,  1918.  The  months  referred  to  are 
lunar  months,  not  calendar  months. 

L.  F.  T.,  Illinois — If  you  think  he  is  a  German 
spy  why  don't  you  tell  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  Bureau  in  Chicago,  H.  G.  Clabaugh? 
You've  got  to  have  more  to  go  on  besides  his  up- 
turned mustache  and  foreign  accent,  however.  If 
he  says  disrespectful  things  about  the  President, 
poke  him  one.  A  spy  wouldn't  be  doing  that.  He'd 
keep  his  mouth  shut. 

E.  I.  R.,  Minnesota — You're  too  late  with  your 
suggestion  that  we  bar  the  German  language  in 
the  United  States.  Teddy  Roosevelt  beat  you  to  it. 
Think  up  something  new. 

Women  Clerks  Get  Men's  Pay 

WOMEN  will  be  given  preference  in  appoint- 
ments to  clerical  positions  in  the  United 
States  Navy  Department,  and  will  receive 
the  same  pay  as  men  occupying  like  positions. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  Secretary 
Daniels  called  attention  to  his  recent  orders  on  this 
subject,  which  are  as  follows: 

"Until  further  notice,  it  is  directed  that,  in  sub- 
mitting recommendations  for  the  filling  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  clerical  force,  or  for  the  appointment 
of  additional  clerical  employes  from  civil  service 
registers,  such  recommendations  shall  specify  that 
requests  for  certification  be  made  for  females." 
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Making  Ready  for  the  New  Armies 

Preparing  to  Train  the  Drafted  Men  This  Fall  Is  an  Enormous  Task 


/"GRADUALLY  we  are  learning 
which  of  the  10,000,000  young 
men  who  are  registered  as  eligible 
for  the  draft  will  be  the  first  to  go 
into  the  new  national  Armies  of 
Uncle  Sam.  The  numbers  which 
designate  them  as  the  first  have 
been  drawn,  and  the  exemption 
boards  are  hard  at  work  investigat- 
ing the  claims  of  the  many  who  do 
not,  for  one  reason  or  another,  want 
to  do  their  bit  for  their  country. 
Within  a  few  weeks  now  these  claims 
all  will  have  been 
passed  upon  and  the 
men  who  must  go  into 
the  Army  will  have 
been  determined. 

In  sixteen  places 
over  the  country  con- 
tractors are  busily 
putting  up  the  canton- 
ments which  will 
house  the  troops  when 
they  report  for  train- 
ing in  the  first  days 
of  fall.  The  canton- 
ment building  is  the 
largest  construction 
program  ever  under- 
taken by  the  War  De- 
partment. Each  must 
be  capable  of  housing 
40.000  men,  and  the 
task  of  having  them  in 
shape  for  the  recruits, 
who  are  expected  to 
report  September  1,  is  tremendous. 

On  top  of  that,  buying  of  supplies 
of  all  kinds  for  the  national  Army 
is  no  job  for  a  person  whose  mind 
cannot  grasp  big  figures.  Everything 
from  beef  to  shoestrings,  from  cots 
to  candy,  must  be  purchased  by  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Nearly  200.000  tons  of  fresh  beef  is 
one  item,  and  besides  that  there  is 
canned  corn  and  canned  roast  beef, 
totaling  near  8.000.000  pounds  more, 
without  including  the  canned  corned 
beef  hash,  also  among  the  items. 

All  told,  343  different  items  of  sup- 
plies appear  in  the  quartermaster 
general's  list  of  rations  for  issue  and 
sale  of  clothing  and  equipage.  The 
figures  given  here  are  on  the  basis 
of  supplying  soldiers  located  in  the 
United  States,  so  give  no  help  in 
computing  additional  needs  of  this 
country  resulting  from  military  par- 
ticipation in  the  war. 

Ration  List  Has  Forty-nine  Items 

Regular  rations  of  Uncle  Sam's  sol- 
diers call  for  a  list  of  forty-nine 
items.  In  it  are  over  29,600,000 
pounds  of  coffee,  four  kinds  of  tea, 
and  over  25,000  tons  of  granulated 
sugar;  over  866,000  gallons  of  cu- 
cumber pickles;  over  3,800,000  cans 
of  black  pepper  and  cinnamon, 
cIovps,  ginger  and  nutmeg,  totaling 
372,000  cans;  over  480,700,000  pounds 
of  potatoes;  over  55.200,000  pounds 
of  onions;  over  300,000,000  pounds  of 
flour,  besides  hard  bread;  nearly 
1 ,000,000  gallons  of  cane  sirup; 
lemon  and  vanilla  flavoring  extracts; 
over  8,200.000  pounds  of  lard,  and 
over  7,300,000  pounds  of  butter; 
canned  and  dried  fish,  canned  vege- 
tables, evaporated  apples  and 
peaches,  etc. 

The  variety  of  fare  possible  in 
regular  rations  Is  increased  by  a  list 
of  items  for  sale  to  soldiers  at  cost. 
The  sale  list  totals  165  items,  largely 
foodstuffs,  but  including  also  shaving 
mugs,  pencils,  pins,  shoe  polish,  let- 
ter paper  (22,320  quires),  48,360 
pipes.  22,320  razors,  toilet  articles 
(among  which  are  148,800  cans  of 
talcum  powder  and  3,720  bottles  of 
toilet  water),  11,160  spools  of  thread, 
etc. 

The  foodstuffs  in  the  sale  list  in- 
clude canned  mushrooms,  a  variety 
of  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  fish  and 
meats,  pickles,  maple  simp,  ginger 
ale,  sauo»rs,  sausages.  ?,0f>,000  pintH  of 
effervescent  water,  etc. 

Regular  articles  of  clothing  are 
twenty-nine  in  number.    These  are 


figured  on  initial  requirements  and 
upkeep  for  the  first  nine  months. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  items:  Belts, 
2,000,000;  coats,  cotton,  2,400,000; 
coats,  woolen,  1,270,000;  service  hats, 
1,825,000;  shoe  laces,  7,200,000;  over- 
coats, 1,675,000. 

Equipage  includes  ninety  articles. 
Among  them  are  130,500  axes,  3,450,- 
000  blankets,  23,000  bugles,  1,900,000 
cots,  1.440,250  tents  of  seven  kinds, 
over  1,000,000  gross  of  buttons,  39,- 
000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  etc. 


with  the  sending  of  an  expedition- 
ary force  of  half  a  million  men  to 
France  would  be  the  buying  of  2,000 
rolling  kitchens. 

This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean, 
however,  that  the  purchase  of  the 
kitchens  would  be  as  easy  as  the 
breaking  of  the  news.  Several  types 
of  subsistence  vehicles  have  been 
under  trial  with  the  regular  Army 
in  Texas,  but  none  has  proven 
entirely  satisfactory.  Because  of 
this,  a  test  of  several  devices  now  is 


In  Sixteen  Places  Cantonments,  Each  Capable  of  Housing  40,000    Men,  Are  Being  Prepared  for  the 
Reception  of  the  Men  Who  Will  Form  the  New  National  Armies 


Estimating  quantities  needed  is 
only  a  step  in  the  task  of  supplying 
an  army.  Things  must  be  bought — 
quality  tested,  contracts  made,  prices 
determined,  delivery — and  then  come 
the  problems  of  transportation,  stor- 
age and  distribution. 

The  time  has  come  when  only  in- 
competent bureaucrats  are  stag- 
gered by  tremendous  figures.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  saying  that 
department  officials  did  not  gasp 
when  it  was  announced  the  other 
day  that  one  little  item  connected 


being  conducted  at  the  Washington 
barracks  bv  a  board  consisting  of 
Capt.  W.  H.  Point,  Capt.  W.  N. 
Hughes,  Jr.,  and  Capt.  C.  B.  Hodges. 
There  never  has  been  any  great  de- 
mand for  rolling  kitchens  in  this 
country;  even  along  the  border  and  in 
Mexico  such  equipment  has  not  been 
strongly  urged  and  has  been  far 
from  a  vital  necessity.  In  most  in- 
stances our  troops  have  been  quar- 
tered in  posts  or  in  permanent 
camps,  and  the  occasions  for  supply- 
ing food  to  commands  on  the  march 
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The  Road  to  France 

By  Daniel  M.  Henderson 

HANK  God  our  liberating  lance 
Goes  flaming  on  the  way  to  France! 
To  France — the  trail  the  Gurkhas  found! 
To  France — old  England's  rallying  ground! 
To  France — the  path  the  Russians  strode! 
To  Frances — the  Anzacs'  glory  road! 
To  France — where  our  I<ost  Legion  ran 
To  flght  and  die  for  God  and  man! 
To  France — with  every  race  and  breed 
That  hates  Oppression's  brutal  creed! 

Ah,  France — how  could  our  hearts  forget 
The  path  by  which  came  Lafayette? 
How  could  the  haze  of  doubt  hang  low 
Upon  the  road  of  Rochambeau? 
How  was  it  that  we  missed  the  way 
Brave  Joffre  leads  us  along  today? 
At  last,  thank  God!    At  last  we  see 
There  is  no  tribal  Liberty! 
No  beacon  lighting  Just  our  shores! 
No  freedom  guarding  but  our  doors! 
The  flame  she  kindled  for  our  sires 
Burns  now  in  Europe's  battle  fires! 
The  soul  that  led  our  fathers  west 
Turns  back  to  free  the  world's  oppressed! 

Allies,  you  have  not  called  in  vain! 
We  share  your  conflict  and  your  pain! 
"Old  Glory,"  thru  new  stains  and  rents, 
PartakeB  of  Freedom's  sacraments! 
Into  that  hell  his  will  creates 
We  drive  the  foe;  his  lusts,  his  hates! 
Last  come,  we  will  be  the  last  to  stay— 
Till  right  has  had  her  crowning  day! 
Replenish,  comrades,  from  our  veins, 
The  blood  the  sword  of  despot  drains, 
And  make  our  eager  sacrifice 
Part  of  the  freely-rendered  price 
You  pay  to  lift  humanity — 
You  pay  to  make  our  brothers  free! 
See,  with  what  proud  hearts  we  advance — 
To  France! 


have  been  rare  and  of  comparatively 
short  duration.  It  has  been  a  mat- 
ter, too,  of  transportation,  and  hither- 
to experts  in  that  feature  of  Army 
organization  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  needs  of  the  troops  have 
been  greater  in  other  directions. 

Now,  with  a  force  maintained  in 
France,  it  is  agreed  that  some  spe- 
cial provision  will  have  to  be  made 
for  supplying  men  in  the  trenches 
with  hot  food.  This  subject  was 
carefully  considered  and  discussed 
while  the  British  and 
French  officers  were 
in  Washington,  and 
it  was  recommended 
that  the  best  size  of 
kitchen  to  use  abroad 
would  be  one  that 
would  supply  a  com- 
pany of  250  men.  The 
particular  type  of  kit- 
chen is  not  regard- 
ed of  importance  so 
long  as  it  has  a  ca- 
pacity for  that  num- 
ber of  men,  with  the 
means  of  cooking  on 
the  move,  as  well  as 
at  the  halt,  and  the 
need  of  not  more  than 
two  animals  to  draw 
it.  The  capacity  of 
the  field  kitchen  was 
rated  as  250  men,  as 
that  is  the  approximate 
strength  of  the  company  as  organ- 
ized in  both  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish armies,  it  having  been  found 
that  the  old  company  strength  of  a 
little  more  than  100  men  was  quite 
unsuitable  to  carry  on  such  a  war 
as  that  now  raging  in  Europe.  The 
chief  reason  for  doubling  the  orig- 
inal strength  of  a  company  in  the 
British  and  French  armies  was  that 
the  supports  and  reserves  necessary 
in  modern  war  would  so  weaken  the 
strength  actually  in  the  firing  line 
as  to  render  the  unit  of  little  value. 

Recently  much  has  been  said  in 
the  public  press  concerning  the  con- 
ditions of  morality  surrounding  the 
training  camps  already  in  existence, 
and  naturally  many  parents  are  won- 
dering what  influences  will  be  wield- 
ed over  their  sons  once  they  are  in 
the  service  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Demand  Vice  Be  Routed 

Strong  pressure  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Government  to 
make  it  certain  that  vice  is  routed 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  con- 
centration camps.  In  lieu  of  the  dis- 
sipation which  heretofore  has  been 
prominent  wherever  the  soldiers  of 
the  Nation  have  been  gathered  it  is 
demanded  that  decent,  clean  sports 
be  provided  for  the  new  soldiers. 

Washington  dispatches  assert  that 
the  War  Department  has  taken  this 
demand  to  heart  and  that  already 
vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
insure  clean  camps  for  the  new  na- 
tional Armies.  Trained  investigators 
have  visited  the  places  where  camps 
already  are  in  existence  and  have 
made  reports  which  reveal  an  amaz- 
ing condition  of  affairs  to  exist.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  War  Department 
that  Texas  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Army  camps  has  taken  the  pledge 
that  immorality  and  vice  have  been 
banished.  A  committee  now  is  tak- 
ing up  the  problem  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  where 
conditions  are  said  to  be  worse  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  At 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Federal  of- 
ficials are  said  to  be  making  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  clean  up,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  other  places  selected*  for 
training  camps. 


The  German  Minister  of  War  has 
notified  the  Berlin  Householders'  As- 
sociation that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
avoid  requisitioning  all  bronze  and 
brass  locks,  door  plates  and  door 
handles.  The  government,  the  min- 
istry says,  will  provide  black  metal 
substitutes. 
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PERSONS  AND  SCENES  IN  THE  I 


U.  S.  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
Now  this  benevolent  old  gen- 
tleman is  none  other  than  our 
old  friend.  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  L. 
Scott,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
United  States  Army.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  reputation 
has  been  made  as  a  pacifier  of 
wild  Indians  and  other  rebels 
against  the  law,  he  is  quite 
some  fighter.  He  now  is  on  his 
way  back  to  the  United  States 
after  visiting  Russia  with  the 
American  commission. 


JJ 


AMERICAN  FLYER  A  HERO 
Hats  off  to  Corporal  James 
Norman  Hall  of  Colfax,  Iowa, 
member  of  the  famous  Lafay- 
ette escadrille  of  fliers  on  the 
French  front.  He  has  been 
given  a  cross  by  the  French 
for  his  brave  fight  single- 
handed  against  eight  German 
aeroplanes.  He  was  shot  thru 
the  lung  but  brought  his  ma- 
chine down  safely  behind  the 
French  lines. 


This  is  a  statue  in  the 
town  of  Coblentz,  Ger- 
many, of  which  the 
Kaiser's  people  are  im- 
mensely proud.  It  com- 
memorates their  vic- 
tory in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  and  to 
them  is  the  emblem  of 
victory.  At  a  casual 
glance  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  of 
which  we  Americans 
boast.    Some    of  the 


TRAINING  PIGEONS  AS  WAR  MESSENGERS 

The  war  threatens  to  bring  the  carrier  pigeon  back  into  his  own 
as  a  war  messenger.  There  are  countless  thousands  of  these 
birds,  trained  to  the  minute,  in  the  United  States  and  many 
owners  have  offered  the  services  of  their  birds  to  the  War  De- 
partment. Among  them  is  the  manager  of  the  McAlpin  Hotel 
in  New  York,  who  uses  pigeons  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  hotel's 
vacation  farm  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  forty  miles  away.  The  pic- 
ture shows  Miss  Marian  Lee  releasing  one  of  the  pigeons  from 
the  hotel  roof.    The  message  is  tied  to  its  wing. 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  NEW  REGIME  IN  RUSSIA 

When  Russia  rebelled  and  kicked  out  the  Czar  the  army  was 
right  to  the  front  in  helping  the  former  ruler  off  his  throne. 
Germany  had  banked  much  on  the  army  suddenly  developing  an 
antipathy  to  the  Allies.  But  if  you  read  the  newspapers  you  will 
see  that  :'Ivan"  is  not  a  bit  fond  of  the  Germans  and  that  when 
he  knows  what  he  is  fighting  for  he  is  a  first  class  scrapper.  If 
you  don't  believe  it  ask  the  war  office  in  Berlin,  which  has  sad 
reason  for  knowing  it  is  true. 


THE  FIRST  WAR  HOSPIT^ 
Columbia  War  Hospital,  the  first  war  ho&: 
ceive  and  care  for  the  wounded.  The  p*; 
in  a  ''wounded"  person  for  treatment.  m\ 
situated  and  constructed  that  in  case  oiBj 
The  plans  are  based  on  those  drawn  by  m 
experience  abroad.  The  buildings  are  pA. 
sent  overseas  or  to  any  part  of  the  Unitew. 
the  Government  as  a  basis  for  construction*; 
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EWS  AS  SEEN  BY  THE  CAMERA 


"Sammies"  in  France 
hope  to  see  Germania's 
statue  very  soon  and 
to  have  the  Huns  tra- 
veling so  fast  in  front 
of  them  that  in  the 
future  every  time  they 
see  the  statue  they 
will  not  be  in  the 
mood  for  bragging.  In- 
cidentally, the  Rhine 
is  a  deep  river  and  all 
of  the  Sammies  are 
making  it  a  point  to 
learn  to  swim. 


:OL0MBIAWARJH^ 

Ml ■■  I 

II 


I  THE  UNITED  STATES 
In  the  United  States,  is  ready  to  re- 
hows  two  stretcher  bearers  bringing 
iMpital  contains  500  beds  and  is  so 
1  It  could  be  enlarged  considerably, 
iant  and  other  experts  who  have  had 
e  and  in  caw  <A  <-/f,«Tg*Ti'  y  >.<,n\<\  h><- 
The  plans  have  been  adopted  by 
•Me  hospitals. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  A  HERO 
This  is  the  last  resting  place  of  George  Kennett,  an  American 
aviator,  who  died  for  France.  He  was  one  of  the  most  daring 
of  the  sons  of  Uncle  Sam  who  have  been  flying  for  France  and 
he  Tapidly  was  establishing  himself  as  one  of  the  best.  A  post 
and  the  shattered  propeller  of  his  aeroplane  form  the  cross  at 
the  head  of  his  grave.  The  spot  is  sacred  among  the  French 
and  his  grave  is  kept  covered  with  flowers.  The  wreath  which 
hangs  over  the  cross  at  the  head  of  the  grave  was  the  gift  of 
some  of  the  German  aviators  with  whom  Kennett  had  done  bat- 
tle in  the  air.  After  he  had  fallen  a  lone  German  was  seen  fly- 
ing toward  the  French  lines  and  near  the  ground.  Allied  avi- 
ators who  rose  to  meet  him  saw  him  frantically  wave  a  wreath 
and  did  not  molest  him  as  he  soared  above  the  spot  where 
Kennett  had  fallen  and  dropped  the  wreath,  inscribed  "To  the 
Brave  American." 


WHAT  THE  GERMANS  DID  TO  A  NOTED  CHURCH 
before  the  war  this  was  a  famous  church  in  France.  It  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  German's  advance,  however,  and  not  even  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  edifice  devoted  to  sacred  things  saved  it 
from  the  shells.  It  was  bombarded  until  naught  but  the  four 
walls  remained.  The  cross,  falling  from  the  steeple,  fell  into 
the  ground  and  has  stood  upright  thru  days  of  battle  when  all 
else  about  it  was  ruined.  The  French  soldiers  see  in  this  an 
imen  that  their  cause  is  just.  Photograph  by  Merl  LaVoy,  staff 
hotographer. 


RUSSIA'S  STRONG  MAN 

Kerensky,  Russia's  new  minister 
of  war,  is  the  man  of  the  hour 
and  the  dominating  figure  in 
the  new  republic's  affairs.  He 
isn't  any  swivel  chair  minister, 
either.  Right  after  he  took 
hold -and  the  word  went  out  for 
the  army  to  attack  the  Germans 
Kerensky  lit  out  for  the  front, 
went  into  the  first  line  trenches 
and  himself  led  an  assault. 


NEW  U.  S.  ARMY  GAS  MASK 
No,  children,  the  picture  is  not 
that  of  an  ogre,  such  as  you 
read  about  in  the  fairy  tales. 
It  merely  shows  Representa- 
tive Heintz  of  Cincinnati  wear- 
ing one  of  the  new  masks 
which  American  soldiers  will 
don  when  they  see  a  wave  of 
poison  gas  in  Fiance. 
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I  Want  200 
ional 

[en 


I  have 

openings 
right  now 
for  men  of 
meohanloal 
ability— who  want 
to  be  something 
better.    If  you  have 
*'stlok-to-it  Weness'* 
— determination  to  suo- 
oeed— a  little  money— I 
will  teach  you  the  beat  busi- 
ness now  open  to  young  men. 

A  NATION-WIDE  DEMAND  \ V 

Through    national   advertising  I 
have  oreatod  a  nation-wide  demand 
for  my  Standardised  Tire  Repair 
Service.    Kight  now  there  are  at 
least  200  important  centers  where 
autoists  are  demanding  my  service 
and  cannot  get  it.    I  want  good  men 
for  these  centers.   I  sell  yon  a  mach- 
ine to  do  this  work— you  become  Us 
sole  owner.   I  teach  you  either  by 
mail  or  in  my  FREE  training  school. 
You  become  an  expert— you  know 
the  construction— the  inner  mechan- 
ism of  the  tire  and  tire  building.  If 
you  have  a  little  selling  ability— 
your  success  Is  assured.  Auto 
owners  will  flock  to  your  place  of 
business— they  will  give  you  the 

S reference  because  they 
now  you  are  a  train 
ed  man. 

BIG 

PROFITS 

There  la  almost  no  liml 
to  the  profits.  You  oan  a 
accessories  to  your  line  and 
sell  tires  besides  repairing 
thorn.   I  am  prepared  to  i 
help  you  do  this.  If  you  l_ 
see  no  metal  sign  of  the  *  Man 
and  Machine"  write  me  per- ' 
sonally  and  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
get  started.    Don't  delay- 
write  me  today. 

i>l.  HAYWOOD.  Prei. 

THE  HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

862  N.  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolis.  Ind  J 


SPAVDT — ^TREATMENT 

Known  for  40  Years  as 
Kendall's  Spavin  Ouro 

A  New  Name 

But  the  Seme  Old 
Reliable  Remedy 

FARMERS  and  horsemen  every- 
where will  be  glad  to  know  that 
this  change  is  in  the  name  only — that 
there  is  no  change  whatever  in  the 
famous  old-time  formula  that  has 
rendered  sncb  remarkable  service  In  horse 
ailments  — Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone.  Splint, 
Curb,  Sprains  and  Lameness— by  the  count- 
er-irritant method. 

Whether  you  get  Kendall's  tinder  the  old 
label  or  the  new,  the  quality  and  efficiency 
is  the  same  old  reliable — with  a  40-year-old 
reputation.  < 
Get  It  of  your  druggist— J1.00  per  bottle— six 
for  $5.00—  and  ask  for  book  "Treatise  on  the 
Horse"— or  write 

DRm  B.  Jm  KENDALL  CO. 

 Enomburg  Fall*,  Vt.  


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BiCYCLE.  Ea» 
I'-y  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDTC  DAAaf 

Sain  list  and  free  book  rlftL  OUUR 
escribing  the  811  AW  Bicycle  Motor  At. 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -band,  136  and  up. 

•  HAW  MANUFACTURING.  CO. 
OepU  isi.Caleaburc,  Ksnsaa. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  loi  FREE  llluitrsted  Booklet! 
Tha  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America.    Box  23S.     Brtltleboro.  Vt. 


PATENTS 


I — WATSON  K.  CUI.KMAR. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Books  Iree 
Highest  references.     Best  results 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising  ap- 
pears in  THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 
AND  UNCLE  SAM.  When  answering 
these  advertisements  please  say,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  The  Farming  Business  and 
Uncle  Sam." 


THINGS  ODD  AND  CURIOUS 

Truth  Stranger  Than  Fiction,  Some  of  These  Prove 


Throw  at  Unseen  Targets 
gRITISH  recruits  who  are  being 
taught  to  throw  bombs  practice 
almost  under  war  conditions.  They 
are  given  bombing  practice  in  all 
its  different  stages,  and  the  raw  re- 
cruit finds  the  hurling  of  a  bomb  is 
not  as  easy  as  it  looks  at  first  sight. 
First  of  all,  the  men  throw  the  gre- 
nades in  the  open  at  a  well-defined 
mark,  until  after  some  weeks'  train- 
ing they  are  able  to  throw  from  the 
directions  of  an  observer  with  a 
periscope,  who  watches  for  the  heads 
of  the  enemy  to  pop  up.  These  heads 
are  on  a  hinge,  and  may  appear  in 
any  one  of  a  half  a  dozen  different 
traverses  or  emplacements.  The 
observer  has  to  be  continually  on  the 
alert,  and  the  bomber  must  also 
keep  all  his  wits  about  him,  so  that 
he  can  make  his  blind  throw  as  effi- 
cacious as  possible. 

Fooling  the  Enemy 
LIANG  up  a  drop  curtain  or  drag 
out  a  fake  horse  with  a  man  in- 
side— anything  to  fool  the  enemy. 
Here  is  where  artists  and  sculptors 
are  valuable  in  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
French  artists  went  into  the  trenches 
and  many  were  lost.  Later 
they  have  learned  how  to 
utilize  their  skill  to  better 
advantage. 

A  group  of  these  men 
turned  their  hand  to  mak- 
ing invisible  war  supply 
depots,  wagons,  motor 
trucks  and  trains.  Under 
almost  any  conditions, 
whether  in  woods  or  in  open 
country,  this  deceptive  art 
was  found  to  be  successful 
to  a  great  degree.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  now  for 
aeroplanes  to  locate  the 
French  batteries.  There  has 
been  some  success  in  con- 
cealing moving  trains  and 
standing  trains  have  been 
effectively  painted  out  of  the 
landscape. 

The  work  is  founded  on 
the  theory  of  the  Indian 
who  painted  himself  so  he 
would  be  lost  in  the  desert 
when  hiding  from  animals 
or  pursuers.  The  trick  is 
being  used  to  conceal  out- 
posts and  observers  who  are 
stationed  at  dangerous 
points.  Many  false  posts 
have  been  constructed  for 
observers.  Out  in  No  Man's 
Land  a  dead  horse  lay  be- 
tween the  lines  on  a  bit  of 
rising  ground.  During  the 
night  the  dead  horse  was  re- 
moved and  the  sculptors 
made  a  fake  horse,  which 
was  put  out  with  a  man  inside.  His 
business  was  to  remain  there  during 
the  day  and  come  back  to  the  lines 
at  night  to  report.  As  his  post  was 
above  the  German  trenches,  he  was 
able  to  keep  close  watch  on  the 
enemy's  movements  at  that  point. 

Among  many  instances  showing 
the  extent  to  which  deceptive  color- 
ation may  be  of  service,  the  one  in 
which  a  village  street  was  actually 
faked  is  very  striking.  It  was  de- 
sired to  pass  soldiers  from  one  part 
of  the  front  to  another  past  the  end 
of  a  village  street  wnich  was  within 
sight  of  the  German  glasses  and  easy 
range  of  their  guns. 

The  artists  painted  a  street,  pro- 
longing it  by  perspective,  and  made 
it  seem  that  there  was  still  an  emp- 
ty street.  Behind  this  muslin  scene 
soldiers  passed  all  day  long  without 
detection  and  undisturbed  by  the 
enemy's  guns. 

It  has  been  possible  to  construct 
fake  roads  of  painted  muslin  to  draw 
the  enemy's  fire  while  important 
movements  of  troops  and  supplies 
were  being  carried  out  elsewhere. 
Painted  nettings  hung  over  the  bat- 
teries conceal  them  successfully  by 


making  them  look  like  their  sur- 
roundings. The  possibilities  of  ef- 
fective deception  have  proved  almost 
unlimited. 

Kilts  for  the  Britons 
|£ILTS  may  replace  trousers  for 
civilian  dress  in  England.  Their 
adoption  is  under  serious  considera- 
tion in  many  parts  of  England  as  a 
result  of  the  government's  advice 
that  men  should  wear  material  of 
one  hue  to  economize  in  dyestuffs. 
In  support  of  kilts  a  government 
fashion  expert  says  they  dispense 
with  the  nuisance  of  pressing  and 
of  their  durability  there  can  be  no 
question,  because  Scotch  families 
have  passed  one  kilt  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Cement  "Buries"  a  Soldier 
RENDERED  unconscious  by  burst- 
ing shrapnel  and  lying  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  solid  cast  of 
cement,  was  the  unpleasant  experi- 
ence of  Herbert  Chelton,  member  of 
a  Canadian  regiment,  following  the 
battle  of  the  Somme,  according  to  a 
story  told  by  him. 

Chelton  told  how  a  deep-  wound 
was  inflicted  on  his  head,  the  burst- 


Talk  About  Diminutive  Things!  How  About 
This  Cat?  He  Is  Full  Grown,  but  So  Small 
That  He  Fits  Easily  Into  an  Ordinary  Tumbler 


ing  of  a  shell  at  the  same  time  splin- 
tering a  barrel  of  cement,  releasing 
the  powder  which  poured  over  his 
body,  covering  him  from  shoulders  to 
feet. 

A  torrential  rain  followed,  saturat- 
ing the  cement.  For  twenty-four 
hours  that  particular  bit  of  trench 
was  captured  and  recaptured  sev- 
eral times  in  desperate  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  When  he  regained  con- 
sciousness, to  find  himself  "practi- 
cally incorporated  with  the  earth, 
as  immovably  fixed  as  a  rock,"  the 
Germans  had  been  repulsed. 

Six  men  worked  for  several  hours 
to  chisel  him  out  of  the  cement. 

Unsinkable  Cargo  Vessel 

ITMBERTO  PUGLIERE,  a  naval  en- 
gineer, has  designed  a  new  type 
of  unsinkable  cargo  boat,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Italian  minis- 
try of  marine.  The  vessel  has  a  dis- 
placement of  10,300  tons,  and  can 
carry  5,800  tons  of  cargo.  It  has  a 
double  skin,  the  space  between  the 
inner  and  outer  hulls  being  filled 
with  coal  and  other  materials,  which 
is  intended  to  protect  the  ship  from 
mine  or  torpedo. 


Paying  Debts  by  Machine 
^  NEWLY  patented  system  for 
receiving  coins  has  just  been  put 
on  the  market  in  New  York.  This 
system  is  intended  for  use  in  hotels 
and  apartment  houses.  It  is  de- 
signed to  permit  the  occupant  of  a 
room  or  apartment  to  pay  for  small 
purchases  which  come  to  the  down- 
stairs office  without  leaving  his  room 
and  to  get  change  to  pay  small  debts 
at  his  own  door  without  sending  out 
for  it.  In  each  room  there  is  a  box 
containing  receiving  and  delivery 
slots  for  nickels,  dimes,  quarters  and 
half  dollars.  Each  room  box  is  elec- 
trically connected  to  a  central 
switchboard  in  the  hotel  office. 
Every  coin  dropped  into  the  box  is 
automatically  recorded  at  the  central 
switchboard  and  the  operator  can 
make  change  if  necessary  by  press- 
ing a  button. 

Produces  New  Animal 
^FTER  experimenting  five  years 
and  expending  more  than  $10,- 
000,  Dr.  W.  E.  Hasting  of  Indiana 
has  produced  a  new  farm  animal,  the 
zebroid. 

Five  years  ago,  Doctor  Hasting 
went  to  Hamburg,  Germany,  where 
he  bought  two  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Grevy  zebra 
from  the  Hagenbecks.  They 
were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try and  placed  on  his  stock 
farm.  A  year  later  the  fe- 
male was  injured  and  died. 
The  male  grew  to  good  size 
and  now  weighs  about  one 
thousand  pounds. 

Doctor  Hasting,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  conceived  the 
idea  that  a  cross  of  the 
American  mare  and  a  zebra 
would  produce  a  hybrid  su- 
perior to  the  mule.  He  con- 
tended that  the  zebra  would 
give  a  bigger  bone  and  its 
offspring  would  be  less  sub- 
ject to  fatigue  and  sickness, 
that  its  tough  skin  would 
resist  the  attack  of  flies  and 
that  its  average  age  would 
be  doubled.  A  mule  lives  to 
be  25  years  old,  but  zebra 
are  known  to  attain  the  age 
of  75. 

The  Government  experi- 
mented with  the  cross  of 
the  zebra  and  the  American 
mare  several  years  ago  and 
produced  one  zebroid,  but 
fpr  some  reason  never  con- 
tinued the  experiment.  A 
few  weeks  ago  on  the  Hast- 
ing farm  the  second  zebroid 
ever  foaled  on  the  Western 
continent  was  born.  The 
zebroid  is  a  beautiful  ani- 
mal. The  colt  stood  40  in- 
foaling  time,  as  compared 
inches  of  the  average  mule 
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colt,  and  has  a  grace  that  can  be 
compared  only  to  the  gazelle.  Its 
color  is  a  soft  chocolate  brown  with 
stripes  of  lighter  brown  making  its 
coat.  Later  these  stripes  will  be- 
come white,  after  the  fashion  of  its 
sire. 

Germans  Enlist  the  Dogs 
IT  WILL  be  remembered  that  quite 

early  in  the  war  the  Kaiser  gave 
vent  to  a  conglomeration  of  bom- 
bast, in  the  course  of  which  he  said 
that  Germany  would  never  give  in  if 
they  had  to  arm  every  cat  and  dog 
in  the  empire.  Something  of  the  sort 
now  seems  to  be  actually  happening, 
and  may  be  a  measure  of  Germany's 
desperation. 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  a  government 
controlled  organ,  publishes  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  the  army  at  the 
front  needs  dogs,  "healthy,  quicks 
sharp  and  not  shy."  They  are  re- 
quired as  watchdogs  and  at  the  same 
time  will  make  possible  the  lighten- 
ing of  military  duties.  It  looks  as  if 
the  animals  were  to  be  used  for  wor- 
rying the  British  troops. 
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'KICKED'  HIMSELF  TO  FAME 

Admiral  Sims  Also  Put  'Gun'  in  Navy's  Gunnery 


THIS  is  the  story  of  William  Sow- 
den  Sims,  one  of  the  two  vice- 
admirals  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  just  now  in  the  spotlight  be- 
cause he  commands  the  American 
naval  forces  cooperating  with  the 
Allies  in  the  war  zone  waters. 

Sims  has  two  claims  to  greatness. 
One  is  that  he  is  the  biggest  kicker 
in  the  entire  naval  establishment  and 
the  second  is  that  he  is  the  man  who 
put  the  "gun"  in  "gunnery"  so  far 
as  the  Navy  is  concerned.  It  was  his 
first  great  kick  that  brought  about 
the  second  thing  for  which  he  is  fa- 
mous. 

Sims  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Santiago,  Cuba,  when  the  American 
fleet  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  un- 
der Admiral  Cervera.  The  destruc- 
tion was  accomplished  with  only  2 
per  cent  of  the  shots  fired  taking 
effect.  It  disgusted  Sims,  and  about 
four  years  later,  after  he  had  ob- 
served in  Chinese  waters  the  build- 
ing up  of  British  gunnery  by  Cap- 
tain Scott  of  the  British  navy,  he  let 
loose  a  yowl  that  failed  to  make  any 
Impression  in  Washington.  Sims 
was  a  lieutenant  commander  then, 
and  he  believed  that  his  eriticism  of 
gunnery  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
made  thru  official  channels,  should 
have  received  consideration. 

He  Smashed  Tradition 

After  three  or  four  strong  reports 
on  the  subjeet  he  let  loose  a  kick 
which  smashed  all  tradition  and 
precedent  by  writing  personally  to 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  That 
didn't  make  much  of  a  hit  with  the 
Navy  Department,  but  Teddy,  who  is 
some  little  precedent  smasher  him- 
self, saw  this  act  of  insubordination 
in  "a  different  light.  He  read  the  let- 
ter, called  for  Sims'  communications 
to  the  Navy  Department  and  studied 
them  carefully.  Then  he  cabled  Sims 
to  come  home  and  appointed  him  to  a 
newly-created  post  of  Inspector  of 
Target  Practice  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

"It  was  the  rankest  insubordina- 
tion," said  Sims  discussing  it  later. 
"But  according  to  my  ideas,  when  a 
situation  like  this  arises,  where  you 
know  you  are  absolutely  right,  and 
where  there  Is  nothing  doing,  com- 
plete military  subordination  becomes 
cowardice." 

Roosevelt  silenced  critic  ism  of  hia 
action  by  ordering  five  battleships  to 
target  practice  and  proving  that  Sims 
was  right  and  that  American  gun- 
ners were  not  expert  shots.  When 
Sims  quit  the  Job  as  inspector  in  1909 
the  Atlantic  fleet  was  shooting  as  no 
fleet  had  ever  shot  before. 

Having  got  by  with  this  historic 
kick,  Sims  kicked  again.  He  de- 
clared that  the  battleships  were  be- 
ing built  wrong  by  men  who  never 
had  gone  to  sea  in  one  and  didn't 
know  what  they  ought  to  he.  About 
this  time  a  number  of  other  officers 
who  agreed  with  Sims  took  their 
courage  in  their  hands  and  joined 
him  in  his  kicks.  As  a  result  the 
Navy  Department  was  reorganized, 
the  bureau  system's  power  curtailed 
*nd  the  new  ships  designed  and  built 
according  to  the  Ideas  of  the  men  who 
had  to  command  them. 

I  .iimI  Use  for  Flotilla 
\  As  a  captain,  In  1913,  Sims  was 
.placed  In  command  of  the  Atlantic 
torpedo  flotilla.  These  destroyers, 
Submarines  and  torpedo  boats  had 
*een  kind  of  a  white  elephant  In  the 
Navy,  nobody  seeming  to  know  Just 
what  to  do  with  them.  Sims  figured 
he  might  as  well  find  out  what  they 
-were  good  for  and  took  them  to  sea. 
He  found  he  could  whip  the  flotilla 
Into  a  fairly  formidable  part  of  the 
Navy  and  did  so.  That  he  was  right 
is  proved  by  the  work  which  the  flo- 
tilla is  doing  now  in  the  way  of  as- 
sisting the  British  navy  In  patrolling 

More  recently  Sims  let  loose  his 
last  famous  kick.  He  said  the  sys- 
tem of  promotion  in  the  Navy  was  all 
frrong,  that  length  of  service  should 


"Can  the  Kaiser,"  Their  Slogan 

"Can  the  Kaiser"  is  the 
slogan  the  United  States  troops 
in  France  have  adopted.  No 
matter  how  plain  its  meaning 
to  Americans,  the  British  are 
slow  in  getting  the  real  pur- 
port of  the  phrase.  The  Lon- 
don Daily  Express,  comment- 
ing on  the  American  use  of  the 
word  "can,"  ponderously  ex- 
plains that  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  hermetically  sealing 
the  Kaiser  to  prevent  his  fur- 
ther activity. 


not  count  against  efficiency.  He 
urged  promotion  by  selection.  Re- 
sult— he  was  made  a  rear-admiral 
under  the  new  system,  and  when  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  have  a  still 
higher  ranking  officer  represent  the 
United  States  in  Europe  Sims  got  the 
job  and  was  made  a  vice-admiral. 

The  funny  thing  about  it  is  that 
the  public  generally  has  not  heard 
much  about  Sims.  He  did  get  him- 
self in  bad  and  on  the  front  page  of 
the  newspapers  in  1910,  when  he  was 
commanding  the  battleship  Minne- 
sota, and  at  a  banquet  in  London  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  in  a  public 
speech  that  if  ever  the  British  em- 
pire was  menaced  by  an  external  foe 
it  could  count  on  the  United  States, 
"every  man,  every  dollar  and  every 
drop  of  blood,"  to  side  in  with  their 
British  cousins.  President  Taft  wrote 
Sims  a  reprimand,  but  now  events 
have  proved  he  was  right. 

Altho  the  public's  knowledge  of  the 
man  has  been  small,  that  of  the  Navy 
and  of  foreign  navy  officials  has  been 
large,  and  Sims  is  regarded  highly  all 
around. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sims  probably  is 
looking  for  a  new  thing  to  kick,  and 
if  it  happens  to  be  the  Kaiser's  war- 
ships no  one  will  be  any  better 
pleased  than  he. 


The  Dictator  of  China. 
\yHETHER  the  United  States  gets 
to  use  five  of  its  gunboats  In  the 
present  little  fracas  with  Kaiser  Bill 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  whether  a 
former  court  flunky,  now  dictator 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  gen- 
erals in  China,  decides  it  would  be 
wise  for  China  to  declare  war  against 
Germany. 

Chang  Hsun  is  the  man  and  he  is 
again  to  the  front  because  over  night 
he  kicked  over  China's  carefully  laid 
republic  and  restored  the  Manchu 
dynasty  by  putting  Husan  Tung,  the 
kid  Emperor,  back  on  the  throne. 
The  ironical  nature  of  "The  Butcher," 
as  he  is  nicknamed,  is  seen  in  the 
proclamation  announcing  the  "resig- 
nation" of  President  Li  Yuan  Hung 
and  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
The  proclamation  says  that  Li  Yuan 
Hung  confessed  that  he  had  commit- 
ted" grievous  wrong  in  becoming 
president  and  had  "begged  that  he 
be  punished."  Chang  Hsun  "pun- 
ished" him  by  making  him  a  duke. 
But  the  dukedom  didn't  appeal  to  Li, 
for  the  next  day,  when  he  heard  that 
nine  of  his  supporters,  including  a 
prince,  had  been  shot,  he  faded  out 
the  back  door  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Japanese  embassy.  Invitations  for 
him  to  come  out  and  take  a  hand  in 
the  new  regime  have  failed  to  move 
him.  You  see,  he  knows  Chang  Hsun 
and  he  Is  taking  no  chances. 

Getting  back  to  "The  Butcher,"  he 
made  a  hit  with  old  dowager  empress 
of  China  by  his  anti-foreign  senti- 
ments just  before  the  Boxer  rebellion 
and  was  made  one  of  her  personal  at- 
tendants. When  the  allied  troops 
swept  down  on  Pekln  be  is  said  to 
have  provided  the  conveyance  and 
plans  by  which  she  made  her  escape. 
He  drove  the  coach  on  this  occasion 


and  remained  at  her  side  during  her 
exile.  When  the  court  returned  in 
1902  he  was  a  made  man. 

Chang  Hsun  came  back  a  Tartar 
general,  commanding  imperial  troops 
which  garrisoned  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  Gradually  he  won  them 
over  to  his  personal  banner  and  con- 
verted them  into  his  private  army 
and  he  used  it  to  extort  money  from 
those  in  the  provinces  he  controlled. 

During  the  two  revolutions  in 
China,  in  1911  and  1913,  he  bitterly 
fought  the  revolutionists.  It  was  at 
the  siege  of  Nanking,  which  he  cap- 
tured and  despoiled  after  six  weeks, 
that  he  earned  his  bloody  sobriquet. 
For  three  days  his  troops  put  on  a 
carnival  of  crime  and  murder  in 
which  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  suffered  the  same  fate. 

When  a  republic  finally  was  pro- 
claimed Chang  remained  in  Pekin, 
watching  developments  and  calmly 
laying  his  plans  against  the  day  when 
he  could  bid  for  a  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  That  day  has  come  and, 
while  the  Southern  Chinese  are  fight- 
ing tooth  and  toenail  against  it 
Chang  still  is  the  dictator  and  what 
he  will  do  in  the  near  future  will 
cause  interest  to  be  focused  very 
closely  on  "The  Butcher."  Then 
there  is  the  matter  of  Japanese  con- 
trol of  China  and  threats  to  land 
troops  "to  guard  Japanese  interests." 


Russia's  New  Strong  Man 
SLENDER,  delicate    man  with 
pallid  cheeks,  blazing  eyes  and 
nerves  taut  as  strings  of  a  violin — 
that's  A.  F.  Kerensky,  Russia's  new 
war  minister. 

He's  the  man  of  the  hour,  who 
achieved  the  impossible,  brought  or- 
der out  of  chaos,  welded  the  disinte- 
grating armies  into  new  unity,  and 
forged  them  into  an  effective  weapon 
of  offense  for  Russia. 

When  the  vast  rural  neighborhoods 
and  isolated  country  towns  began  to 
make  themselves  heard  several  weeks 
ago  the  thought  of  the  nation  took 
on  a  new  solidity.  But  in  none  of  all 
the  Allied  nations  was  it  imagined 
that  Russia  could  gather  itself  to- 
gether for  offensive  action  before 
1918.  .There  seemed  too  general  and 
widespread  opposition  to  all  discip- 
line and  restraint. 

Kerensky  was  the  man  who  real- 
ized the  force  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  who  were  neither  aris- 
tocrats nor  visionary  radicals.  He 
had  the  power  to  command  their 
confidence,  and  the  courage  with 
imagination  to  act  on  it.  The  great 
mass  of  earnest  country  folk  was  be- 
hind him  when,  newly  appointed 
minister  of  war,  he  took  a  step  that 
might  have  meant  revolt.  This  was 
his  new  order  re-establishing  iron 
discipline  in  the  armies. 

Kerensky  had  no  military  training. 
His  powers  are  those  of  a  statesman. 
In  nervous  force  and  talent  for  or- 
ganization he  is  compared  to  Lloyd 
George  of  England.  The  day  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  his 
name  was  almost  unknown  in  Rus- 
sia. His  father  was  a  school  prin- 
cipal In  Simbirsk.  Kerensky  him- 
self studied  law  in  Petrograd.  He 
became  commissioner  of  oaths  there, 
and  allied  himself  with  the  labor 
party  of  Russia. 

Radical  he  was  and  a  fervid 
orator,  but  with  constructive  im- 
pulses. Among  his  first  activities  as 
a  self-appointed  leader  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Workmen  was  to  make  himself 
personally  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  royal  family,  and  for  Stuer- 
mer  and  Protopopoff. 

He  refused  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tions of  generals  whose  men  were 
refusing  to  recognize  their  authority, 
then  he  re-established  that  authority. 
He  took  his  place  at  the  front  in  the 
first  offensive  and  now  stands  forth 
as  the  strong  man  of  Russia. 


The  PE  RFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Mtvrf&I&So  Justo»thinc  mhock 
ovia uirecioizrz*  or  silo  cuttino 


Works  In  an» 
kind  of  (Oil.  Cuts 
stalks— doesn't  pull  like 
other  cutters.  Absolutely  no  dinger 

Cuts  Four  to  Sevan  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  man  and  one  horse.  Here  Is  what  one 
farmer  says:  Oct.  18,  1916.  Gentlemen: 

Harvester  worked  very  successfully.  The  corn  was 
from  15  to  18  ft.  high  and  we  cut  about  30  acres  for 
silage  without  delay.  Yours  truly.  Brookwood  Farms, 
New  York   N.Y.,  M.H.Roberts,  Supt. 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  telling  all  about  this 
labor-savins  machine:  also  containing  testimonials 
of  many  users.   Send  for  this  circular  matter  today. 
LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  4  Lincoln,  Illinois 


Where  Can 
You  Market 

your  products  to  the  belt  advantage? 
Consider  that  matter  THOROUGHLY 
before  yeu  plant  your  dollars.  The 
soli  may  bo  good,  but.  If  the  markets 
are  poor,  YOU  loss. 

Nebraska  soil  Is  not  only  rich  and 
productive  (no  lime  nor  fertilizers 
reeded),  but  Omaha,  "The  Market 
Town," — sound  as  a  gold  dollar  and 
surrounded  by  the  best  agricultural 
and  stook-raising  country  In  the  world 
—  offers  advantages  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  market. 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  Nebraska 
farms.   Let  me  send  to  you  authentle 
Information,  absolutely  FREE. 
B.  A.  SMITH,  Colonize! ion  &  Industrial  Ail. 
Union  Pscifio  System 

Boom  1063, TJ.  P.  Bid...  Omaha.  Neb. 


Indoor  Closet 

MORE  COMFORTABLE,  HEAlTHFUl,  CONVENIENT 

Keplacea  the  privy  and  cesspool. 
They  breed  disease,  especially  in  ium- 
sier.  Have  a  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  in  the  house.  Endorsed  by 
State  Boards  of  Health. 
ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS.  Put  it  anywhere 
In  the  house.  Germs  and  odor  are  killed 
by  a  chemical  process  in  water  in  the  con- 
tainer, which  you  empty  onco  a  month. 
Empty  just  like  ashes.  Absolutely  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  full  description  and 
prise. 

R0WE  SANITARY  MFD.  COMPANY 
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CUT  VOUR  GROCERY  BILLS  IN  HALF 
THREE  OF  OUR  LEADERS      Send  for  special 
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Flour,  Gold  Medal,  bbl .  .  $8.60 
Flake  White  Soap,  large  bar  2o 
Only  large  Wholesale  Grocers 
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MONEYWORTH  WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

Oop.  14th  and  Ashland,  Dept.  J.  C,  Chicago,  III. 
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DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Hade  of 
metal, can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything-. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers .  or  6  sent 
express  prepaid  for  (1 
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Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.    Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 
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UNITED  STATES  ABLE  TO  FEED  WORLD 

Government  Report  Shows  Immense  Yields  of  All  Crops  Are  in  Prospect 
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THE  United  States  is  a  long  ways 
from  famine  conditions  if  har- 
vest bears  out  the  promise  of  the 
July  1  crop  reports.  Not  only  will 
this  country  have  an  abundance  of 
food  grains  but  there  will  be  big 
surplus  stocks  from  which  to  pro- 
vide food  for  our  Allies  and  for 
neutral  countries. 

An  immense  acreage  was  sown  to 
all  crops,  and  while  there  have  been 
crop  losses  in  some  quarters  owing 
to  unfavorable  seasonal  conditions, 
the  general  outlook  is  for  immense 
yields  of  all  grains,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wheat,  and  even  in  wheat 
there  will  be  a  fair  average  crop. 

The  total  yield  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  rye  and  barley,  the  leading 
cereal  crops  of  the  Nation,  will  be 
approximately  5,525,000,000  bushels, 
showing  a  gain  over  1916  of  822,000,- 
000  bushels,  the  total  -  outturn  last 
year  being  4,703,000,000  bushels. 

Yield  Prospects  Large 
The  first  report  of  the  season  on 
corn  made  the  acreage  121,045,000, 
or  about  15,000,000  acres  more  than 
was  planted  to  corn  last  year.  On 
this  acreage  the  average  condition 
is  81.1,  a  low  average,  due  to  the 
late  season,  but  the  total  yield  prom- 
ised Is  3,124,000,000  bushels,  com- 
pared to  2,583,000,000  bushels,  the 
final  estimate  of  last  year. 

With  seasonable  weather  the  corn 
crop  will  soon  be  up  to  normal  and 
with  a  higher  average  condition  the 
final  Government  estimates  could 
easily  show  a  record  crop  of  3,500,- 
000,000  bushels  on  the  acreage 
planted.  As  it  is  the  crop  indicated 
is  541,000,000  bushels  more  than  a 
year  ago,  indicating  an  ample  sur- 
plus for  export. 

In  spite  of  the  losses  to  the  winter 
wheat  crop  the  yield  indicated  is 
402.000,000  bushels,  a  gain  since 
June  1  of  29,000,000  bushels.  Con- 
ditions for  the  spring  wheat  crop 
have  not  been  so  favorable,  and  the 
June  estimate  was  cut  from  283,000,- 
000  to  276,000,000  bushels.  The  total 
wheat  crop  indicated  is  678,000,000 
bushels,  against  640,000,000  bushels 
a  year  ago,  a  gain  of  38,000,000 
bushels. 

Wheat  Estimate  Is  Low 

Drought  caused  considerable  dam- 
age to  wheat  in  the  Northwest,  but 
recent  conditions  have  been  more 
favorable  and  estimates  at  harvest 
may  show  better  returns  than  indi- 
cated in  the  July  1  report. 

The  rye  yield  is  estimated  at  56,- 
100,000  bushels,  or  9,000,000  bushels 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  barley 
will  yield  about  33,000,000  bushels 
more  than  last  year,  the  crop  being 
placed  at  214,000,000  bushels. 

Final  estimates  for  the  season  on 
oats  are  expected  to  raise  the  total 
to  the  largest  crop  on  record.  Com- 
pared to  the  June  figures  there  was 
a  gain  of  74,000,000  bushels,  and  un- 
less there  is  serious  damage  be- 
tween now  and  the  harvesting  ol 
oats,  the  August  estimates  are  ex- 
pected to  show  further  improve- 
ment, the  yield  being  estimated  now 
at  1,453,000,000  bushels.  This  total 
has  been  exceeded  only  once,  in  1915, 
when  the  oats  crop  was  1,549,000,000 
bushels. 

A  record  yield  of  potatoes  will  be 
a  big  factor  in  supplementing  the 
cereal  crops  of  1917.  The  acreage 
put  into   potatoes  was  the  largest 


-Chapln    In   St.    Louis  Republic 


Prisoner  of  War! 


on  record,  4,384,000  acres,  compared 
to  3,550,000  acres  a  year  ago,  and 
the  indicated  crop  is  452,000,000 
bushels,  compared  to  285,437,000 
bushels  a  year  ago. 

The  country  responded  to  the  call 
to  plant  potatoes  with  a  vim,  and 
with  167,000,000  bushels  more  white 
potatoes  promised  than  a  year  ago, 
the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of 
the  high  prices  of  last  spring  is  re- 
mote. Conditions  have  been  favor- 
able for  the  potato  crop  thruout  the 
country. 

There  was  an  immense  planting 
of  potatoes  in  small  lots  all  over  the 
country,  and  it  is  considered  doubt- 


ful if  the  Government  estimate  of 
acreage  fully  reflects  the  acreage 
planted.  The  high  cost  of  seed  po- 
tatoes did  not  prevent  the  planting 
of  a  tremendous  acreage. 

The  hay  crop  also  is  a  tremendous 
feed  factor  on  the  farms,  and  while 
the  crop  is  not  so  large  as  last  year, 
due  largely  to  so  much  ground  be- 
ing plowed  up  for  cereal  crops,  the 
total  yield  will  be  a  big  one,  about 
103,000,000  tons,  against  109,786,000 
tons  a  year  ago  and  107,000,000  tons 
in  1915.  The  condition  of  hay  was 
placed  at  84.3,  against  85.1  a  year 
ago.  The  big  yield  of  hay,  consider- 
ing the  acreage,  indicates  a  good 


Do  Not  Save  for  Our  Enemies! 

THE  Government  crop  report  shows  an  increase  in  all  food  supplies 
over  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  Government  officials  are  yelling 
their  heads  off  trying  to  get  people  to  eat  less  and  save  food.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  we  should  eat  all  we  want  to  and  not  stint 
ourselves. 

I  know  this  is  an  unpopular  statement  to  make,  so  I  will  give  my 
reasons:  First,  I  see  no  reason  why,  as  long  as  any  food  is  being 
manufactured  into  alcohol,  that  people  who  do  not  use  alcohol  should 
curtail  their  daily  allowance  in  order  to  permit  the  other  fellow  to 
have  his  booze,  be  it  whisky,  wine  or  beer. 

In  the  second  place,  as  long  as  our  Allies,  England  and  France, 
are  using  grain  to  make  booze  when  this  grain  should  be  used  as  food, 
why  should  we  stint  ourselves  to  help  them  out  on  food?  Certainly 
they  are  not  short  on  food  or  they  would  not  be  wasting  it.  England 
has  just  consented  to  the  breweries  manufacturing  33  per  cent  more 
beer  for  the  next  three  months  than  they  have  been  allowed  heretofore. 

In  the  third  place,  why  should  we  stint  ourselves  and  send  our 
food  to  "neutral"  countries,  which  either  resell  it  to  Germany  or  Aus- 
tria or  else  feed  their  own  people  who  are  manufacturing  war  ma- 
terials for  the  countries  that  are  fighting  us? 

Our  national  legislators  have  it  in  their  power  to  stop  the  criminal 
waste  of  food  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  for  beverage  purposes. 
Our  Government  has  the  power  to  refuse  to  send  grain  to  our  Allies  to 
manufacture  booze,  or  to  take  the  place  of  fodd  which  they  destroy  to 
make  booze.  Our  Government  has  the  power,  and  should  exercise  it, 
to  prevent  the  so-called  neutral  countries  from  receiving  food  supplies 
of  any  kind  from  this  country  until  they  get  in  with  us. 

I  am  willing  to  eat  less  and  so  are  you,  but  why  cut  out  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  live  on,  so  long  as  that  saving  in  food  can 
be  used  against  us?— W.  D.  BOYCE. 


outturn  of  all  forage  crops,  and  in 
the  Southwest  big  yields  of  alfalfa 
are  reported  in  most  sections. 

All  crops  are  late  this  season  and 
harvest  is  expected  to  be  from  a 
week  to  two  weeks  later  than  usual 
in  wheat  and  oats,  and  the  corn  crop 
is  considered  to  be  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  later  than  normal  owing  to 
the  cold,  wet  spring. 

The  following  table  gives  the  aver- 
age condition  of  the  different  crops, 
with  indicated  yield  per  acre  for 
this  year  and  for  1916: 


Cond. 

Winter  wheat  ...75.9 
Spring  wheat  ...83.6 

All  wheat   78.9 

Corn   81.1 

Oats   89.4 

Barley  85.4 

Rye   79.4 

Potatoes   90.1 

Flax   84.0 

Hay   84.3 

•Ton*. 


Yield  per  acre 
July  Final 


1917 

14.5 
14.5 
14.5 
25.8 
33.7 
25.5 
14.9 

103.9 
8.7 

*1.50 


1916 

13.8 
8.8 
12.1 
24.4 
30.1 
23.6 
15.3 
80.4 
9.6 
•1.53 


Yote  on  Food  Bill  Today 
THE  Senate  will  vote  on  the  food 
bill  and  all  pending  amendments 
today  (July  21).  This  agreement  was 
reached  several  days  ago  after  spir- 
ited debate  had  shown  the  necessity 
of  determining  on  some  date  for 
final  vote  if  the  bill  ever  was  to  be- 
come law. 


Government  Wheat  Plans 

ANNOUNCEMENT  by  J.  P.  Griffin, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  that  plans  of  the  Govern- 
ment food  administration  contem- 
plate absolute  control  of  the  wheat 
trade,  including  prohibition  of  all 
speculation,  brought  a  qualifying 
statement  from  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
acting  food  director. 

Mr.  Hoover,  while  not  denying  the 
Government  may  decide  to  prevent 
speculation  in  wheat,  made  clear  that 
any  plans  may  be  subject  to  radical 
change. 

With  wheat  exports  during  the 
nine  months  ending  in  March  this 
year  showing  an  increase  of  52  per 
cent  over  the  three  year  period  prior 
to  the  war,  the  price  showed  a  rise 
of  29  per  cent  during  the  month  end- 
ing last  May  15.  For  the  three  years 
between  1912  and  1914  the  quantity 
of  wheat  exported  amounted  to  71,* 
385,654  bushels,  against  102,435,092 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
export  year  ending  last  March. 

Farm  Loans  Total  $12,000,000 

APPROXIMATELY  $12,000,000  of 
first  mortgage  loans  to  farmers 
at  5  per  cent  are  represented  by 
charters  to  farm  loan  associations 
approved  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board  up  to  July  1.  These  loans 
now  are  being  made  thru  the  twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks  which  were  es- 
tablished under  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act.  The  legislation  creating 
these  banks  was  enacted  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  number  of  farm  loan  associ- 
ations chartered  up  to  July  1  was 
230  and  the  exact  total  of  money 
asked  for  by  these  associations  was 
$11,661,905.  The  average  amount 
asked  by  each  association  was  slight- 
ly in  excess  of  $50,000.  The  average 
number  of  farmers  in  the  230  as- 
sociations chartered  was  approxi- 
mately eighteen,  making  the  average 
size  loan  thus  far  made  about  $2,500. 

Most  of  the  loans  thus  far  made 
run  for  36  years  and  are  retired  on 
the  amortization,  or  partial  payment, 
plan  by  semi-annual  payments 
amounting  to  6  per  cent  a  year.  Un- 
der the  arrangement  provided  by  this 
legislation  6  per  cent  annual  pay- 
ment made  by  the  borrower  retires 
both  the  principal  and  interest. 

The  twelve  Land  Banks  have 
pending,  but  not  yet  approved,  ap- 
plications for  loans  amounting  to 
nearly  $100,000,000. 
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Check  on  Trading  in  Corn 

Maximum  Prices  for  Futures  Fixed 


MAXIMUM  prices  have  been  placed 
on  December,  1917  and  191«, 
corn  futures  by  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  resulting  in  checking 
wild  speculation,  and  the  tendency  to 
keep  prices  within  reasonable 
bounds.  Crop  conditions  are  favor- 
able, and  with  good  weather  the 
yield  probably  will  exceed  the  Gov- 
ernment July  forecast.  Selling  has 
been  stimulated  by  peace  rumors, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  actual  peace 
within  the  next  few  months  would 
have  a  bearish  effect  on  corn.  This 
country  will  have  about  the  only 
available  supply  until  the  next  Ar- 
gentine crop  i6  harvested,  and  as 
Europe  now  is  using  more  corn  than 
any  other  cereal,  the  end  of  war  and 
diversion  of  the  ships  now  carrying 
munitions  and  troops  to  carrying  food 
would  bring  about  an  enormous  de- 
mand for  American  corn. 

THE  oats  market  has  been  relative- 
ly steady.  The  bearish  Govern- 
ment report  failed  to  induce  much 
selling,  and  the  bearish  features  of 
the  situation  are  regarded  by  many 
traders  as  having  been  discounted. 
Bulls  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  stocks  of 
old  oats,  which  are  now  down  to  com- 
paratively small  proportions,  while 
high  premiums  for  casb  oats  are  the 
reflection  of  a  strong  cash  situation. 
Country  offerings  of  new  oats  have 
increased  on  the  advances,  but  there 
has  been  no  great  pressure,  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  market  has  been 
steady.  Old  oats  will  be  pretty  well 
used  up  by  the  time  new  crop  grain 
is  ready  to  move  in  volume,  and  ship- 
pers look  for  a  big  domestic  and  ex- 
port demand  for  oats. 

IN*  WHEAT  there  is  nothing  new  of 
consequence.    The  trade  is  wait- 
ing for  the  passage  of  the  food  bill 


at  Washington  in  order  to  find  out 
what  the  status  of  the  trade  will  be, 
the  general  presumption  being  that 
the  wheat  and  flour  trade  will  be 
under  absolute  control  of  the  food 
administration. 

I  ARD  has  been  under  speculative 
pressure  at  times,  the  offerings 
have  been  liberal,  while  the  cash 
trade  had  a  considerable  slump.  Re- 
ceipts of  hogs  are  fair,  and  there  is 
not  much  change  in  the  situation  in 
that  respect.  The  embargo  regula- 
tions to  be  put  in  effect  in  regard  to 
exports  may  limit  the  trade  to  neu- 
tral countries.  The  meat  trade  is 
better. 

I  IGHT  hogs  are  selling  around 
$14.65  to  $15.65,  to  10  to  20  cents 
higher  while  the  general  run  of 
butchers  and  packers  are  10  to  20 
cents  lower  at  $14.50  to  $15.90.  Pigs 
are  around  50  cents  higher  at  $10.60 
to  $14.10.  Average  stuff  is  selling 
around  $15.15.  Shipments  have  in- 
creased slightly. 

DEEF  steer  values  at  Chicago  are 
10@15  cents  higher,  with  the  bet- 
ter grades  showing  the  advance. 
Tops  made  $14.00,  the  highest  on 
record,  while  the  bulk  sold  at  $11.00 
@  13.50.  Cows  and  heifers  are  sell- 
ing at  an  advance  of  25  cents  and 
bulls  show  as  much  gain.  Calves,  on 
the  other  hand  are  mostly  50  cents 
lower. 

CHEEP  and  yearlings  are  un- 
changed  to  25  cents  lower,  while 
lambs  are  mostly  50@75  cents  off. 
Receipts  show  a  fair  increase  and 
buyers  had  the  advantage..  Top 
lambs  made  $16.25,  against  $16.50 
the  previous  week  and  $11.00  a  year 
ago.  Best  price  quotable  however, 
was  $15.75.   Sheep  topped  at  $11.00. 


Clear  it  with  our 
Climax  Stump  Puller.  Simple, 
strong — pulls  out  the  largest  and  tough- 
est stumps  at  low  cost.  Automatic  ratchet  pawl 
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Keeping  the  Juices  of  Fruit 

Bottle  Without  Sugar  in  Rush  Season 


URING  the  rush  fruit  season, 
when  the  busy  farmwife  appar- 
ntly  has  on  hand  more  fruit  than 
e  possibly  can  take  care  of,  when 
he  already  is  so  dead  tired  that  she 
almost  rebels  at  the  thought  of  more 
work,  and  with  a  hundred-and-one 
other  things  calling  for  immediate 
attention  lest  something  go  to  waste, 
she  can  greatly  lighten  her  burden 
bottling  practically  all  the 
fruit  Juices,  which  may  be  made 
into  Jellies  at  various  times  during 
the  winter.  In  this  way  all  the' 
empty  bottles  may  be  utilized  and 
the  purchase  of  sugar,  which  is  no 
small  item  at  this  time,  is  dis- 
tributed thruout  the  year.  The  fam- 
ily thus  may  enjoy  fresh  Jellies, 
which  many  claim  is  better  than  that 
whk:h  has  been  made  a  number  of 
months.  By  bottling  the  Juices  a 
great  many  different  kinds  of  Jelly 
may  be  made  by  combining  Juices 
which  will  not  Jell  with  others,  and 
fruits  ripening  at  different  seasons 
may  also  be  combined.  Thus  tbe 
Juice  of  peaches,  cherries,  pineapples 
and  strawberries  may  be  kept  with- 
out sugar  and  later  made  into  delic- 
ious Jelly  by  combining  them  with 
apples.. 

By  experiment  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, United  State*  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  proven  that  Jellies 
made  from  un  sugared  sterilized 
Juices  of  apples,  grapes,  currants 
and  crabapples  wblch  have  been  kept 
from  nine  to  eighteen  months  were 
of  the  best  color,  flavor  and  texture. 

To  put  up  unsugared  fruit  Juices 
for  Jelly  making,  proceed  exactly  as 
if  Jelly  were  to  be  made  at  tbe  time. 
Cook  the  fruits  until  they  are  soft 
and  strain  out  the  Jutee  thru  a  flan- 
nel bag.  Heat  and  pour  while  hot 
Into  bottles  previously  scalded.  Fill 
the  bottles  full,  leaving  no  air  space 


between   Juice   and   cork   or  seal. 
Place  the  filled  sealed    bottles  01 
their  sides  Jn  water  near  the  boilin; 
point,  and  keep  them  in  the  bath  fo 
about  thirty  minutes.   Make  sure  tha 
the  corked  or  sealed  end  is  under  th< 
hot  water.    As  soon  as  the  bottle 
are  cool,  cover  the  cork  with  a  paraf- 
fin   seal.     Thoro    sterilization  and 
sealing  are  absolutely  essential  t< 
success. 

To  make  Jelly  from  the  sterilized 
Juice,  test  its  Jelling  quality,  add  th< 
proper  amount  of  sugar,  and  proceed 
as  in  making  jelly  from  freshly 
pressed  Juice. 


How  Big  a  Silo 
"T/HE  size  of  the  silo  should  be  such 
-that  at  least  an  inch  layer  is 
used  every  day.  If  less  is  used 
molding  and  spoiling  may  result. 
The  warmer  the  weather  the  greater 
the  depth  of  silage  that  should  be 
removed.  In  the  winter  600  pounds 
should  be  removed  daily  from  a  14- 
foot  silo,  which  would  make  40 
pounds  for  12  dairy  cows,  or  SO 
pounds  for  17  beef  cattle.  In  sum- 
mer half  as  much  more  should  be 
removed.  It  will  require  18  cows  fed 
40  pounds  a  day  to  consume  this 
amount.  Silage  is  a  valuable  summer 
feed.  Many  are  using  it  for  this  pur- 
pose when  the  pasture  is  short.  Some 
build  a  summer  silo  and  make  it 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  winter 
silo,  ho  that  a  deeper  layer  can  be 
removed  daily.  If  more  capacity  is 
desired  It  is  obtained  by  increasing 
the  depth.  In  winter  at  least  354) 
pounds  should  be  removed  from  the 
12-foot  silo  and  700  pounds  from  a 
16-foot  silo.  In  summer  the  amount 
removed  daily  from  tbe  12-foot  silo 
should  be  at  least  500  pounds  and 
from  the  16-foot  silo,  1,000  pounds. 


Boys!  Real  Gasoline  Racer  Free 

Tou  can  drive  it  just  as  your  father  drives  his  big  nutomobile.  There  are  two  seats  placed 
on  a  "buckboard."  The  "buokboard"  is  mounted  on  rubber  tired  wheels,  propelled  by  a  Smith 
motor  wheel,  drives  this  automobile  as  fast  as  25  miles  an  hour  and  very  simple  to  operate. 
Boys  can  run  it  safely  and  easily. 

Not  a  Toy— A  Real  Automobile 

75  Miles  on  a  Gallon  of  Gasoline 
Any  Boy  Can  Run  One 
Costs  Almost  Nothing  to  Keep 

Boys,  you  are  just  in  time  to  join  the  contest 
for  two  American  flyer  racers,  also  bicycles, 
suits,  sold  medals,  in  addition  to  many  other 
valuable  premiums,  such  as  guns,  baseball  out- 
fits, watches,  flash  lights,  cameras,  etc.,  in 
addition  to  steady  cash  money  for  selling  The 
Saturday  Blade.  Chicago  Ledger,  The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam,  and  Lone  Scout.  No 
experience  necessary.    We  show  you  whore  to  get  customers  and  just  what  to  do. 

NOT  A  VOTING  CONTEST 

Send  us  a  postal  now.  today.  Write  on  it,  "I  will  sell  your  papers.  Send  m6  as  many  as 
you   think   I   can   sell,"    and   send   it    to   us   and  we  will  start  you. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Dept.  8,  CHICAGO,  ELL. 


203,916 

LONE  SCOUTS 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREI 
BADGE 
(Broun) 


Una  Scout 
Indian 


In  90  Weeks  203,916  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 

"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  tbe  na- 
tion for  which  It  atnnds,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Uaeful  Thing-  Each  Day.'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouta  of  America  was  Incorporated  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  In  1916.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Bcout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25.  1916. 

I The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  for  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  Is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide, Including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization In  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment  (which  was  started   in   the  United  States  by 
W.   D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  if  it  le  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.     Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Instructions.    The  Lone  Scout  motto  is:     "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."    Every  boy  who  Uvea  up  to  this  motto  is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
1b  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  Its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  in  which  instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.    "Lone  Scout"  is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,   26  cents  four  months,   75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  In  his  Scout  work  he  is  awarded  Degrees 
with   appropriate   Badges,    and   these   Degrees   make   up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.    After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.    A  mem- 
ber in  this  Lodge  Is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  it  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

...........  CVT  OUT  HERE'"—"""""""""""" 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  L 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  600  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

Date  19" 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  And  2  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bershlp  la  the  Lose  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


•ICON D  DEGREI 
BADGE 
(Bronx*) 


THIRD  DEGREI 
BADGE 

(Silver) 


Name 

Town. 


....  Age  

■tat*  .... 


Bt.  No..  P.  O..  or  R. 


• .  «->-•  < .  >  •  • 
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HE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


CLASSIFIED 

W  A  WT  ATl^wl"  86,1  your 

JrKL^  m  a-±m*f*j  products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  'p'e^ri-TSS 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

VLPD  IT  IT  T«*"\  Want  Ad  Dept., 
▼V  tVl  1  JS*  M.KJ  w.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HELP  WANTED 

FARMERS,  IS  OR  OVER,  WANTED, 
(men — women)  V.  S.  Government  Jobs.  $90 
month.  Hundreds  vacancies.  Common  edu- 
cation sufficient.  Write  Immediately  for  free 
list  of  positions.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept. 
E 117,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOAKI)  AND  ROOM 

YOVNG  IjADY  DESIRES  BOARD  WITH 
private  family  on  farm  near  water  for  swim- 
ming.   Miss  F.  Stanley,  3220  Wallace  St.,  Chi- 

ca  go.  


AGENTS  WANTED 
AGENTS— I'VE     A      NEW     SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.    New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple  and   full   layout   free.   Write   quick.  La- 

casslan  Co.,  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  San 
Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner,  A.,  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.,  1975  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago.  

THE  MAN  WHO  SECURES  A  TRACT  OF 
muck  land  in  the  drained  section  on  the  East 
Shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  now,  secures  a 
fortune.  For  information  address  Sula  Pro- 
duce Co.  Land  Department,  West  Palm 
Reach.  Fla. 


WESTERN  CANADA  FARMS  WITH  GROW- 
Ing  crops  and  live  stock,  easy  terms,  catalogue 
free.  Dominion  Farm  Exchange.  Winnipeg, 
Canada.  

SOUTHERN  LAND   l  OK  SALE 

SETTLE  IN  THE  SOUTH  WHERE  Op- 
portunity awaits  the  farmer.  Good  land,  big 
crops.  agreeable  climate,  excellent  schools, 
churches  and  neighbors.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress for  beautifully  illustrated  magazine 
"The  Southern  Homeseeker"  that  tells  about 
the  exceptional  opportunities  for  low  priced, 
productive  land  along  the  N.  &  W.  Ry.  Year's 
subscription  fre*.  Address  F.  H.  LaRaume, 
Agrl.  Agt..  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  365  Arcade  Bldg., 
Roanoke.  Va. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  fi'ee.  We  assist  In- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any 
one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to 
provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self,  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer 
quickly  and  honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  is 
the  only  progressive  financial  journal  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  in  America.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  492-28 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  

ADVERTISE  EVERYWHERE— 25  WORDS 
In  100  monthlies.  $1;  50  familv  weeklies. 
$1.50;  10  big  dailies,  $2.50.  B.  Cope  Agency. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  $8.00  PER  BUSHEL. 
Good  purity  and  germination,  but  dark  color. 
Better  grades  for  more  money.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  prices.  Henry  Field,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa.  

HERBS  AND  ROOTS 

COLLECT  OR  CULTIVATE  WILD  HERBS 
and  roots, — have  increased  from  $1  to  $5  per 
pound.  One  digger  made  $186  in  two  weeks. 
Learn  to  gather,  market,  or  cultivate.  In- 
close 2  cent  stamp  for  list  of  900  medicinal 
plants,,  with  "Facts."  Box  1022,  Medical  Plant 
Growers,.  Badger  Medical  Plant  Growers, 
Rhinelander,  Wis.  

MISCELLANEOUS 

DON'T  PAY  COMMISSIONS.  WRITE  FOR 
our  plan  of  selling  property,  any  kind,  any- 
where without  paying  commissions.  Co- 
operatlve  Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


A  WANT  AD 

Inserted  In  this  column  will  bring  re- 
sults quickly  and  surely.  The  adver- 
tisements you  find  in  this  publication 
are  guaranteed  to  be  strictly  reliable. 

We  Will  Help  You 


Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  If  you  need 
farm  help,  give  us  all  the  Information. 
We  will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  ap- 
proval and  advise  you  of  the  charge. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY, 

Want  Ad  Department 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


WITH  'SAMMIE'  AND  'JACKIE' 

Interesting  Items  About  Our  Sailors  and  Soldiers 


Army's  Demands  on  Tcetb. 
I'HE  most  conscientious  dentists 
are  avoiding  crowns  and  bridges 
whenever  possible,"  said  Dr.  Frank 
S.  Delano  of  New  York,  in  discussing 
the  difficulties  dentists  are  having 
with  putting  the  mouths  of  would-be 
recruits  into  condition  for  their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

"The  Navy  will  accept  men  with 
plates  to  replace  teeth  they  have  lost, 
the  Army  will  not,  but  makes  no 
objection  to  men  with  crowns  and 
bridges,"  continued  Dr.  Delano. 
"Men  come  to  us  to  have  their  teeth 
put  into  condition,  and  we  should 
like  to  make  plates  for  them,  but  as 
the  Army  recruiting  officers  reject 
men  with  plates,  we  have  to  put  in 
bridges.  This  is  unfortunate  be- 
cause a  bridge  means  the  certain 
death  before  long  of  the  two  teeth 
to  which  it  is  anchored. 

"The  general  public  ought  to  know 
this  about  bridge  work.  Many  peo- 
ple object  to  a  plate,  but  they  would 
not  If  they  knew  they  were  saving 
money  by  it.  After  the  anchor  teeth 
die  trouble  begins;  very  soon  the 


teeth  have  to  come  out,  and  either 
a  larger  bridge  or  a  plate  is  neces- 
sary. If  a  larger  bridge  be  put  in,  It 
means  the  death  of  two  more  teeth, 
and  ultimately  you  have  to  come  to 
the  plate." 

Naming  the  Regiments. 
J-JEREAFTER  all  Army  regiments 
will  be  designated  by  number 
and  service  branch,  without  distinc- 
tion between  units  of  the  regulars, 
National  Guards,  and  the  National 
Army.  This  has  been  decided  by  the 
War  Department  for  the  purpose  of 
*simplyfying  official  records  of  war 
forces  which  are  being  developed. 

The  regular  regiments  will  retain 
their  present  names  of  the  "First 
Infantry,"  "First  Cavalry,"  and  so  on 
upward.  The  National  Guard  regi- 
ments will  be  renamed,  their  num- 
bers beginning  where  those  of  the 
regulars  end,  and  the  new  units  to 
be  organized  under  the  draft  will  take 
their  number  onward  from  the  last 
of  the  guard  regiments. 

National  Guard  and  National  Army 
regiments  will  be  permitted  to  use 


Will  You  Knit  for  the  Navy? 

How  to  Make  Sleeveless  Jacket  Is  Shown 


CHOW  your  patriotism  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  The  men  of  the  United 
States  Navy  are  in  great  need  of  ar- 
ticles of  comfort  not  supplied  by  the 
Government.  These  principally  are 
knitted  articles  to  keep  them  warm 
during  severe  weather  and  when  en- 
gaged in  exposed  work  in  small 
boats,  such  as  picket  duty,  mine  lay- 


sides,  leaving  9  inches  for  armholes; 
2  rows  single  crochet  around  neck 
and  1  row  single  crochet  around  the 
armholes. 

No.  5  celluloid  needle  and  gray 
knitting  yarn — 2  hanks  should  be 
used. 

As  the  whereabouts  of  the  fleet 
must  be  kept  secret,  the  finished  ar-" 


Front  View 

ing,  submarine  service,  patrol  boat 
service,  etc. 

Here  are  full  knitting  directions 
for  making  the  sleeveless  jacket, 
shown  in  picture:  Cast  on  80  stitch- 
es; knit  2,  purl  2  stitches  for  4 
inches;  knit  plain  until  sweater 
measures  25  inches;  knit  28  stitches, 
bind  off  24  stitches  for  neck,  loose; 
knit  28  stitches;  knit  5  ridges  on 
each  shoulder,  cast  on  24  stitches; 
knit  plain  for  21  inches;  purl  2, 
knit  2  stitches  for  4  inches;  sew  up 


Before  Sewing  Up  Seams 

tides  must  be  sent  to  Washington, 
where  the  Comfort  Committee  will 
deliver  them  to  the  Paymaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy  for  proper  distri- 
bution. They  will,  however,  be  sent 
with  the  name  and  address  of  your 
organization.  Address  all  communi- 
cations as  follows: 


parenthetically  but  not  officially, 
names  of  the  States  from  which  they 
came  after  their  names,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identification  locally.  Thus 
a  National  Army  regiment  could  be 
called  "Forty-ninth  Infantry  (Fla.)," 
or  "Fifty-fourth  Field  Artillery 
(Mich.),"  while  the  National  Guard 
regiment  might  be  designated,  "Fifth 
Engineers  (Tenth  111.") 

Navy  Camps  Almost  Heady 
^^ORK  on  the  new  training  camps 
for  naval  recruits  and  reserves 
is  being  rapidly  rushed  to  comple- 
tion. Several  large  camps  have  al- 
ready been  completed,  others  will  be 
finished  in  the  next  week  or  ten  days, 
and  several  more  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  early  In  August.  Includ- 
ing the  camps  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
quarters  will  be  provided  for  more 
than  80,000  men,  and  the  approximate 
cost  will  be  $9,000,000. 

Camps  have  been  completed,  are 
now  in  course  of  construction,  or 
soon  will  be  begun  at  the  following 
points : 

Philadelphia,  for  5,000  men;  com- 
pleted. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  for  6,000  men;  com- 
pleted. 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  for  2,000  men; 
will  be  completed  about  August  1. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  for  5,000  men; 
completed. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  for  1,000  additional 
men;  completed. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  for  500  men;  in 
course  of  construction. 

Mare  Island,  Cal.,  for  5,000  men; 
in  course  of  construction. 

Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  for  5,000  men; 
work  begun. 

Hingham,  Mass.,  for  500  men;  will 
be  completed  about  July  1. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  for  500  men; 
will  be  completed  about  July  1. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  for  2,500  men;  will 
be  completed  about  July  1. 

Great  Lakes  Training  Station,  Chi- 
cago, accommodations  for  15,000  ad- 
ditional recruits. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  small 
camps  have  been  constructed. 

Regarding  the  camps  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Daniels  says: 

"In  the  camps  every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  provide  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  men.  Barracks 
are  being  placed  in  groups,  with 
mess  halls  to  accommodate  1,000 
men.  Generally  the  buildings  are 
single  story,  of  wooden  construction, 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. The  exteriors  are  covered 
with  boards  and  battens  or  drop  sid- 
ing, and  the  interior  sheathed  to 
make  them  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer.  The  men  will  receive 
the  best  of  food.  Cold-storage  ware- 
houses, capable  of  taking  half  a  mil- 
lion pounds  of  meat  each,  will  be 
provided.  Each  camp  will  have  its 
hospital,  with  modern  facilities. 
Amusements  in  the  way  of  tennis 
courts,  baseball  fields,  and  moving 
picture  shows  will  be  available  at 
each  camp." 

"Sammies' "  Favorite  Song  ( 
T)ISPATCHES  from  a  "French  port" 
declare  this  song  is  now  the  fa- 
vorite with  the  American  expedition- 
ary soldiers: 

Good-by,  dear  old  Yankee  land,  hello 
France! 

We've  sailed  across  the  ocean  to 

make  the  Germans  dance. 
They've  tried  to  rule  the  world  with 

military  stuff, 
But  we  come  from  a  country  that 
never  takes  a  bluff. 
The  music,  first  played  when  the 
band  of  the  Pershing,  forces  set 
ashore,  was  composed  by  Clarence 
Gridley,  son  of  Captain  Gridley  of 
Manila  Bay  fame.  The  words  are  by 
a  transport  employe. 


COMFORT  COMMITTEE, 
LEAGUE, 
Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NAVY 


Of  the  old-time  vegetable  dyes 
Brazil  possesses  an  almost  endless 

variety. 


WINNERS  IN   THE   $4,000.00  PICTURECAME 


Here  are  the  winners  of  the  511  prizes  in  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Company's  $4,000  Home  Picturegame,  conducted  in  The  Farming 

Business,  and  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger. 


FIRST  PRIZE,  $1,000.00 

C.  N.  Norsworthy,  Box  744,  Norfolk,  Va. 

SECOND  PRIZE,  $750,00 

H.  J.  Woodward,  14  Cortland  St., 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
THIRD  PRIZE,  $500.00 

D.  F.  Lewis,  775  Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOURTH  PRIZE,  $250.00 
Mrs.  Emma  K.  Macklin,  Oakesdale,  Wash. 

FIFTH  PRIZE,  $125.00 
Henry  S.  Gaudine,  55  West  Jersey  St., 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
SIXTH  PRIZE,  $75.00 
Orlando  J.  Hicks,  Middle  Granville,  N.  Y. 


1.  Thomas  E.  Thompson.  Slipt.  .Schools.  Monrovia.  Cal. ;  2,  God- 
trey   H    Obert.    465   Olden    St..   Trenton.  N.    J.:   3.    Fred  W. 
Fearing.  138  State  St..  Newburyport,  Mass. :  4.  William  Collier, 
Florence.  Ala  ;  5.  Mrs.  Byron  Fl  Crul,  Box  495.  Central  City.  Ky. ; 
6.  David  Goldstein.  332  Sheffield  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  T. ;  T,  Mamie 


1.  Mrs.  Battie  Webb.  Egan.  Ga. ;  2.  Philip  Goldstein.  533  Stone 
Alt...  Brooklyn.  M.  T. ;  3.  Mrs.  Cbas.  Plowman.  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Empire.  Mica.:  4.  Geo.  D.  BUneberry.  612  Wells  St..  Sistersrille. 
W.  Va.;  5.  Miss  Estelle  Bealle.  1308  X.  25th  St..  Birmingham, 
Ala.:  6,  Mrs.  1.  F.  Foils,  Marian  na.  Ark.;  7,  Frank  S.  Morgan, 
Drawer  D.  Wayne.  Neb.;  8,  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Coltharpe.  Tall ul ah. 
La.;  9.  3.  H.  Martin.  Broken  Bow.  Neb.;  10.  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Cheney.  3rd  St..  Eureka.  Kan.;  11.  Dorothy  E.  Ricker.  18 
Dighton  St.,  Brighton.  Mass.:  12,  Albert  Block.  221  Lewis  Are., 


TWENTY  PRIZES  OP  $10.00  EACH. 
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1.  Mrs.  John  Grenfell.  Box  252.  Bellevue.  Idaho:  2.  J.  C.  Nel- 
son. 20"  First  Ave.  So.,  Seattle.  Wash.:  3.  Geo.  Marshall.  432 
Alice  Ave..  Mt.  Olive  Sta..  Pittsburgh  Pa. :  4.  S.  S.  Kennedy. 
Main  St..  Greenshurg.  Pa.;  5.  James  Moriarty,  280  Dorchester  St., 
Boston.  Mass.:  6.  Miss  E.  C.  McDermott.  58  Olney  St..  Dorches- 
ter. Mass  :  7,  Irene  Ament.  62  Clinton  St.,  Seneca  Falls.  X.  Y. : 
8.  Mrs.  H.  G.  McCabe.  Hereford.  Aria. :  9.  J.  E.  Shaw.  606  3rd 
St..  Portsmouth.  Va. :  10,  H.  N.  Whitelaw,  Box  102.  Oakesdale. 
Wash.:  11.  Henn-  Justice.  Hany.  Wayne  Co..  W.  Va. ;  12,  Paul  Wil- 
son. Bloomfleld.  Neb. :  13.  Ellery  HaH.  Mt.  Olivet,  Ky. :  14.  Chas. 

G.  Luke.  P.  O.  Box  56.  Lovers  Lane.  East  Akron.  Ohio:  15.  John 

H.  Hlsgen.  622  State  St  .  New  Orleans.  La.;  16,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Harden.  332  W.  Riverside.  Jeffersonville,  Ind. :  17.  Miss  Maltie 
Cary.  972  Government  St..  Mobile.  Ala.:  18.  Miss  Mortanson.  307 
W.  120th  St..  New  York.  N.  T. ;  19.  Arthur  E.  Jewell.  91  Brande- 
port  Aee..  Zone  Branch.  N.  T. :  20.  Mrs.  Mary  Tapley.  5540  Elliott 
St..  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  21.  E.  A.  S.  Grant.  804  Naval  Place. 
Portsmouth,  Va  ;  22.  Miss  Sallie  Kenned}-.  Egan.  Ga. :  23.  John 

A.  Benzel.  6  Porter  St..  Everett,  Mass. :  24.  Allwrt  Btirtis.  358 
S.  4th  Ave..  Mt.  Vernon.  X.  Y. ;  25,  Mrs.  L.  A-.  Liu denberger. 
Canlington.  Ohio:  26.  H.  C.  Coates.  The  Catlin  Annex.  Canton. 
Ohio:  27.  Percy  H.  Tucker.  B.  F.  D.  1.  Peacedale.  B.  I. :  28. 
Florence  M.  Lewis.  160  Laburnum.  Rochester.  N.  Y. :  29.  F.  B. 
Hirgrave.  Latrobe.  Pa.;  30.  Chris,  gather.  R  F.  1>.  2.  Box 
Prairie  Farm.  Wis. ;  31.  Mary  E.  Harding,  North  Conway.  N.  H. : 
S2.  Mrs.  Mabel  W.  Williams,  Gen.  Del..  Munislng.  Mich. :  33. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Chapman,  Seymour.  Texas:  34.  W.  M.  Spline.  5  Shep- 
arvl  St..  Dorchester.  Mass  :  35.  Mrs.  Andrew  Boyd.  B.  F.  D.. 
Peru,  X.  Y. ;  36.  Albert  L.  Patterson.  358  W.  116th  St  .  New 
York.  N.  Y. :  37.  Lena  M.  Parsons,  145  Market  St..  Amsterdam. 
N.  Y. ;  38.  Frank  Loreti.  271  E.  Main  St..  Xorwalk.  Ohio:  39, 
Geo  Sonstegard.  Starbuch.  Minn. :  40.  S.  A.  McMillan.  College 
Station.  Texas:  41.  J.  C.  Falkingham.  104  California  Ave.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal.;  42,  Frederick  C.  Zeller.  Spring  Water  Farm. 
Attica.  «.  T. ;  43,  Marion  A.  Fields,  9  Maybrook  St.,  Dorchester. 
Mass.;  44.  Mrs  Nora  S.  Brown.  R  F.  I).  Milton.  Ind  :  4'., 
Gladys  Hunt.  B.  F.  D..  Moravia.  X.  Y. ;  46.  John  A.  Browning. 
Sperrjrrille.  Va. :  4T,  H.  P.  Eby,  1219  8cott  Ave..  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. ; 
48.  Fannie  Awtry.  Bailey.  Okla.;  49.  Frank  Cromie.  B.  F.  D.. 
Codyrllle.  X.  Y. :  50.  Minnie  M.  Waters.  Lock  Box  126.  Breckin- 
ridge. Okla;  51.  -J.  E.  HOlard.  Polk.  Pa.:  52.  J.  H.  Jefferson, 

B.  F.  D.  4.  Box  58.  Comanche.  Okla. :  53.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Cole.  Thorn- 
ton. Wash. ;  54,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bunch.  488  East  St..  Yazoo  City.  Miss. : 


Nauman,  133  Convention  St..  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  8,  Kula  May  Bar- 
ton, 114  Copenhill  Ave..  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  9,  M.  A.  Pearson.  Westville, 
Okla.;  10.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Wellen.  Box  "F,"  Cucamonga,  Cal.;  11, 
Eliza  Henry.  Cucamonga,  Cal.;  12,  Peter  C.  Dilts,  214  Clay  St., 
Trenton.  N.  J.:  13  Mrs.  Bernice  Hunt,  41  Diana  St.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. ;  14.  Miss  Annie  Burt,  R    F.  D.  1,  Holly  Springs,  N.  C. ; 

THIRTY-FOUR  PRIZES  OF  $5.00  EACH.   

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  13.  N.  P.  Willis.  Tooraine  Apis  .  Norfolk.  Va. : 
14.  Geo.  M.  Woolgart,  518  S.  6th  Ave..  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. ;  15, 
Geo.  D.  Pratt.  1541  W.  48th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  16,  Mrs.  Bird 
B.  Bigham.  1112  Powell  St..  St.  Joseph.  Mo. ;  17,  Michael 
Gehinger.  1251  E.  Montgomery.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  18.  Percy 
Oliver,  Byfield.  Mass.;  19.  Fred  Wetter,  437  S.  2nd  Ave.,  Mt. 
Ve  non,  N.  Y. :  20,  Mrs.  Virginia  Blackburn,  8  Park  St.,  South- 
bridge.  Mass. ;  21,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Howell.  Box  64.  Costal  Springs. 
Miss.;  22.  Wm.  H.  Hathaway.  404  Union  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.   Y. ;  .23.  J.  C.  Bain,   "44  Park  Ave.,  Portsmouth,  Va. ;  24, 

»  »  158  PRIZES  OF  $2.50  EACH.   '  " 

55.  Anna  M.  Twitchell.  1289  Neil  Ave..  Columbus.  Ohio:  56.  Mrs. 
Rose  E.  Gamble.  B.  F.  D.  1.  Port  Clinton.  Ohio;  57.  W.  F. 
Sanders.  935  Walnut  St..  Williamsport,  Pa.:  5S,  J.  K.  Dykman, 
Star  Boute.  Weyerts.  Neb. ;  59.  Robert  L.  Wolf.  122  W.  Market 
St..  Blairsviile.  Pa.;  60,  Dr.  S.  Davis,  104  Marcy  Ave.  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. :  61.  Mrs.  Chas.  Ellison.  724  Marion  St.,  Scranton.  Pa.: 
82.  W.  H.  Smoke.  Jr.,  Box  508,  Gainesville,  Fla. ;  63.  R  A. 
Hart.  Baton  Rouge.  La. :  64,  Joseph  S.  Owen.  P.  O.  Box  67. 
Atlanta.  Ga. ;  65.  Marcus  Coler.  38  W.  64th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. : 
66.  Mary  Gregg.  Oakesdale,  Wash.:  67.  Solomon  Gavrin.  346 
Broadway.  New  York,  X.  Y. :  6S,  Virginia  Lawrence.  O  Ave.,  West 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa;  69.  Mrs.  Gerald  A  Chadwick,  Osterville. 
Mass.:  70,  Chas.  W.  Spicer.  66  Wiggins  Block,  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 
71.  Henrv  O'Xeil.  37  W.  Tremlett.  St.,  Dorchester.  Mass.:  72, 
A.  M.  Weil.  3815  X.  7th  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa  :  73.  Emmeline  A. 
Reed.  R.  F.  D  62.  Box  34.  Seneca,  HI.:  74.  Mrs.  Ida  S.  Cach- 
ings. Georgetown.  Miss. :  75,  Miss  Mary  Turner.  Rives.  Tenn. :  76. 
G.  Nelson  Lyon.  Box  102.  Nelson,  Neb.;  77.  I.  A.  Batz.  Argos, 
Ind. :  78,  Mrs.  Henrv  Batz.  Argos,  Ind. :  79.  Lawrence  DeVine, 
Geronimo.  Okla.;  Si).  W  O.  McClain.  McCormack  Bldg..  Salt  Lake 
Citv.  Utah:  81,  Edward  Kennedy.  200  W.  81st  St..  New  York, 
X.  Y. :  82,  Marv  S.  Wilson.  20  Thorndike.  East  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
S ;:.  Martha  Gayden.  Box  24,  Baton  Bouge,  La. ;  84,  M.  S.  Brown. 
3611  Powellton  Ave..  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  85.  C.  P.  Oliver.  113 
Aberdeen.  Rochester.  X.  Y. :  86.  Caroline  Seifer.  62  Osborne  Ter.. 
Newark.  X  J.;  8".  W.  Kobseh,  care  Bee  Publishing  Co.,  Omaha, 
Neb  ;  88.  E.  L.  Woodhurn,  215.  12th  Ave.  S  E  .  Aberdeen,  S.  D. ; 
89.  W.  C.  Randolph.  1216  X.  2nd  St  .  Xashville.  Tenn.:  90,  John 
V.  Therrill.  P.  M.,  Florence.  Miss.:  91.  W.  D.  Leonard.  Box  262. 
Morristown.  Tenn.;  92.  H.  J.  Hoehraann.  3124  Corlear  Ave.,  Kings 
Bridge.  X  Y. :  93.  Aug.  Braunschweig.  Box  93.  Cl.vman.  Wis. : 
94.  David  Gluck.  315  E  166th  St..  Xew  York.  N.  Y. :  95.  D.  Lewis. 
Bodge,  B.  F.  D.  5.  Greenwich,  N.  Y. :  96.  C.  F.  Driscoll.  31 
Winship  St..  Brighton,  Mass.;  97.  Chas.  L.  McDevith,  1  Allen 
Bd  ,  Brighton,  Mass  :  98,  Emelia  Patterson.  229  E.  11th  St..  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.:  99,  Mrs.  Frank  Kenyon.  1588  Holt  Ave.  Pomona, 
Cal.;  100.  Mrs.  John  J  Stack.  1438  South  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  101.  T.  M.  Hurley.  Bonsall.  Cal.;  102.  Misf 
Xellie  Cox,  570  15th  Ave.,  Eugene.  Ore  :  103.  Miss  Nora  B. 
Creeden.  9  True  St..  Revere.  Mass.:  104.  Mrs.  Elsa  W  Whittier, 
Wnlfboro.  X.  H. ;  105.  Harry  E.  Ament.  108  W.  High  Ave., 
Bi '•■■Hester,  N.  Y. ;  106,  A.  Stromberg.  81  French  St..  New  Bruns- 
wick. X.  J.;  107.  R.  F.  Frederick.  Union.  Ind.:  108.  C.  O.  Tay- 
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1  Herbert  Hamilton  George.  Greenabnrg.  Pa.;  2.  Nora  Shaw, 
649  Washington,  Brighton.  Mass.:  3,  E.  V.  Sbaler.  Chelsea.  Iowa; 

4.  Joseph  E.  Murphy.  13  Jones  St.,  Jersey  City.  X.  J  :  5.  Fred  O. 
Hove.  1126  9th  Arc..  Oakland,  Cal.;  6,  Mrs.  Jason  Spearman.  119 

5.  12tb  St..  Xew  Philadelphia.  Ohio;  7.  Elizabeth  H.  Dwyer.  19 
Wesley  St.,  Xewton.  Maai.;  8,  Cora.  J.  Wells,  care  1st  Xatlonal 
Bank.  Eureka,  Kan. :  9.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Phillips.  831  Worth  St..  Baton 
Roust.  La.;  10.  J.  J.  Boyle.  Livingston.  Cal.:  11.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wil- 
liams. Box  224.  Maiianna.  Ark.;  11.  O.  S  Thompson.  High  school. 
Corapton.  Cal. ;  13.  Wm.  Thorn.  2360  E.  Gordan  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  14.  Mrs.  L.  Pickett.  2319  Cedar.  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  15.  Joel 
H  File.  1(55  Massachusetts  Ave..  Washington.  D.  C. :  l«r  Sam 
Worthlngten.  Leota  Landing.  Miss.;  17.  William  Cobb.  234T  E 
Servant  8t  .  Philadelphia.  Pa  :  18.  Mrs  Laura  E  Cox.  care 
Bote  E.  Sutton.  Crawford.  Col. :  19.  Wm.  L.  Allen.  Box  106, 
Allentown.  Pl  :  20.  Peariey  A.  Hill,  416  Center  St..  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah:  21.  William  A.  Bowers.  28  Ann  St..  Sommen illc.  Mas-  : 
22.  H.  E.  Raumgarten.  317  X.  Border  Drive.  Bogalusa,  La  :  23. 
J.  A.  Mar.ion.  4  Floe  St.,  Albany,  X.  Y.;  24.  Mrs.  Myra  Scho- 
fleld.  Dunnlgan.  Cal  :  25.  Chas.  Meyle.  5518  X.  Falrhlll  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.:  24.  Mrs.  Jason  O.  Tosson.  R.  V.  D.  1.  Te- 
cumeeh.  Xeh. ;  27,  L.  R  Slack.  Ea9thaven.  Richmond.  Ind.:  28, 
Daniel  F.  Savage,  R  F.  D.  2,  Box  29.  HopklnsvlUe.  Kv  :  29.  H. 
Mltehell  Harris.  P.  O.  Clerk,  Baton  Rouge.  La  ;  SO,  Mrs.  Kate 
HijvIs.  Ripley.  Miss.;  31,  Melvfn  H.  Beuerle,  care  J.  Bromley  it 
Son.  A  and  Lehigh.  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  32.  Miss  Kate  Hury.  713 
Main  St..  Columbus.  Miss  ;  33.  Gus  Wellhausen.  4109  W.  Belle  PI.. 
St  Louis.  Mo  ;  34.  Orpha  Maatenon.  R  T.  D.  4.  Monroe  City. 
Mo. ;  35.  Mrs.  Sam  Shaffer.  R  F.  D.  4,  Storm  Lake.  Iowa ;  36, 
P<arl  D.  Hinkl-y.  11A5«4th  St..  Maywood.  111.;  37.  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Keatz.  Athelstane,  Wis.;  38.  Joseph  Paradls.  P.  O.  Box  57,  East 
Hcoby.  Mont.:  39.  Chas  H  Hickman.  High  Point.  Mo.:  40.  Hattle 
Corlfci.  Pella,  Iowa:  41.  Mrs.  C  O.  Brlthower.  Montrose.  Col  ; 
42.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Calm.  900  Broadway  St..  Xew  Orleans.  La.:  43, 
J  Harry  Welling.  616  Madison  Ave..  Covington.  Ky. :  44.  Louise 
Wharton,  411  E.  Ocean  Ave,  Long  Beach,  Cal.:  45.  E.  H.  Sher- 
wood. 20  Rockland  Ave.,  Port  Chester.  X.  Y. ;  46.  Mrs.  O.  A. 
Sample.  913  X  Gllmor  St  .  Baltimore.  Md. :  47,  Arthur  E.  Ager. 
1084  E.  14 3rd  St.,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  18.  Walter  Brauer.  1336  Plum 
IK..  Lincoln,  Neb.;  49.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Wood,  1370  S.  3rd  Ave., 
Louisville.  Ky  . ;  50.  Ruth  M.  Tyndall,  52  E.  102nd  St.,  New  York, 
X.  T. :  51.  Mrs.  Edgar  Tie  Forest.  24  E.  99th  St.,  Xew  York. 
W.  T. ;  52.  Carlton  H.  Tyndall.  58  E.  102nd  BY,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. : 
53.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Mills.  144  Johnson  Ave  .  Newark.  N.  J  :  54.  F.  W. 
Jeffers.  Clyde.  N.  Y:  55.  Mrs  W.  A.  Seward,  814  High  St., 
Hamilton.  Ohio:  56.  Mr.  Frank  Huggard,  Box  666.  Sumner. 
W»»h. ;  57,  Albert  Stellmacher.  B.  ¥.'  D.  2,  Box  39,  Foun- 
tain City,  Wis.;  58.  H.  B.  Darts,  129  E.  4th  St.,  Jacksonville.  Fla.; 
5».  Ottle  McGlnnls,  R.  F.  D.  1.  <!oalton,  Ohio:  60.  Robert 
O'Brien,  2552  Coral  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  61,  P.  E.  Bowman. 
Lean,  Oa. ;  62,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Leighton,  66  Madison  W..  Bangor, 
Me  ;  el  Vina  WrUht,  K.  F.  1>.  I.  Csllso,  Mo. ;  64.  E.  W. 
H<-ale.  Hoop.  Tenn  ^  65.  Mrs.  Undo  Thompson.  89  W.  Ooodsle 
St..  Columbus.  Ohio:  66.  Oscar  L.  Chadwfck.  Osterville.  Mass  ; 
•7.  W.  V  Osrrrit,  350  25th  Are..  Nashville,  Term.;  68.  C.  A. 
Morrl«  1810  Bienville  St;,  Xsw  Orleans.  La.;  69.  Mrs.  Ellis  Park, 
8.  2nd  Sr.  Union  City,  T«nn. :  70.  Miss  H.  W  Rehre,  1484  Third 
St..  Louisville.  Ky. ;  71,  John  F.  Xssh,  La/lder  Co.  11.  Fire 
Ixtrt  ,  Boston,  Mass  ;  72,  M.  Fllhon.  527  Cambridge  Ave  .  Alls- 
tor,.  Mat*  .  73.  Reginald  J  Thvlen.  Harris  Hotel,  Mangum. 
Okla.:  71,  A.  F.  Holt,  1819- First  St.  X.  W  .  Washington,  D.  C. : 
75.  Miss  Edith  Law,  1X10  De  Bree  Ave.,  Norfolk.  Va. :  76,  Miss 
Anna  Ifelmboldt.  8  Eufleld  St.  (Jamaica  Plains),  Boston,  Mass.; 
T7,  Evelyn  M.  Wells,  care  Wlllard  Ruxzell.  Guilford,  Me. :  78, 
Mrs  J  A.  Cogan.  347  Union  Ave.,  Elizabeth.  X.  J.:  79,  Mrs. 
K.  It.  Mace,  Box  362  Spartanburg.  Ky. ;  SO,  L.  O.  Allen.  P.  O 
Box  296.  La  Grange,  Kyj  81.  X.  J.  Forve,  R.  F.  D.  28,  Elberfleld, 
Ind;  82,  R/>bt.  W.  Farrls,  1*14  Forrrth  St.,  Lorain.  Ohio; 
M,  O.  Inge  Shoiera.  Bow  7««.  Orange,  Texas;  84,  Mrs.  Annie 
Scsnlon,  62  Donnybrook  Rd. ,  Bo«ton,  Mass  ;  85.  Jf«eph  F  B'trke, 
7  Hiin  ,*x-n  Ave.  isrrwr,,..  Max  :  *«.  Tt.nmss  W  Will.-.,  Had- 
hme.  Conn.;  87.  Zelpha  Thull,  Gladys.  X.  !>.;  88,  Wm.  B.  Mss- 
len.  T40  W  Main  St.,  Goshen,  X.  Y. ;  89.  F.  W.  Ament.  39  K. 
Main  St.  Ro*-h»st#r,  X.  Y. :  90.  Alfred  Dixon,  Bosevllle.  III.; 
91,  Carl  Herron,  Tate,  Osj  92.  Ernest  Mann.  912  liroadway, 
X*w  OTlesns.  itt.J  93,  F.  W.  Hubbard.  Farmrtlle.  Va. ;  94,  Geo. 
W  Mallory,  R.  V.  t>  2,  Plaftsbtirg,  Mo. ;  95.  F.  B.  Graff,  T001 
Sylvan  St.,  Twxarkans.  Texas;  96,  F.  W.  Les.  R.  F.  D.  2,  Spring- 
field. Term. ;  97,  Thomas  Williams,  Gen    Del     Munislng   Mich. ; 
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98.  W.  A.  Poyck.  82  Lockhart  St.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.:  99,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Walters.  Box  92.  Hamilton.  Mont. ;  100,  Walter  P.  Wright, 
Sparkhlll.  X.  Y. :  101.  Mrs.  C.  Morris.  Morn.  Park.  Phillips- 
burg.  X.  Y. !  102.  Mrs.  Elmer  Barnes.  R.  F.  D.  J,  Box  88  A. 
Big  Sandy.  Tenn.;  103.  Morgan  Fish.  14  Thomson  Ave.,  Glens 
Falls.  X.  Y. :  104.  Martha  A.  Briggs.  1178  Oak  St..  Columbus. 
Ohio:  105.  W.  A.  Roberts.  Ida] la.  Mo. :  106,  Geo.  M.  Bixby,  56 
Federal  St.,  Xewburyport,  Mass.:  107,  Wm.  Drown.  420  Seneca 
St..  Fulton.  X.  Y. ;  108.  Theodore  A.  Funk.  454  N.  Church  St., 
Decatur.  Til.;  109,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Keizer.  Deepwater.  Texas;  110, 
Lorenzo  Knight,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Antler.  N.  D. :  111,  H.  J.  Tear. 
43  Wymote  Are..  East  Cleveland.  Ohio:  112.  Chas  Koueskl.  1616 
Walnut  St..  Olean,  N.  Y. :  113.  Hafford  J.  Porter,  Paris.  Tenn.; 
114.  J.  B.  Christen.  2702  Florena  St.,  Marlon.  Ind.;  115,  Arthur 
S.  X.  Louis.  321  Watson  St..  Antigo.  Wis,:  116.  Abble  I..  Day. 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  117.  Marie  O'Malley, 
209  Church  St.,  Utile  Falls.  X.  Y. ;  118.  E.  M.  Walsh.  68  Mor- 
ton Ave..  Albany.  X.  Y. :  119.  John  F.  Heuerle.  2401  E.  Gordon 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  120.  Mamlo  A.  Miller.  406  Adams  St. 
X  E.  Washington.  D.  C. :  121.  Miss  Kathcrlne  G.  Christy,  58 
Olney  St..  Dorchester,  Mass.;  122.  Wilfred  Olfut.  762  Xewton 
Place.  Washington.  D.  C. ;  123.  Mrs.  It  W.  Crittenden,  28 
Crowell  Ave..  Geneva.  Ohio:  124.  Marvin  J.  Mitchell.  Faith,  S.  D. ; 
125.  Hannah  8.  Price,  Box  133.  Mlnatore.  Xeb. ;  126.  II.  E. 
Montgomery.  P.  O.  Box  3.  Appleton.  III.;  127,  C.  W.  Taylor, 
Lewisport.  Ky. :  128.  Dr.  F.  M.  Sherman.  Lewispnrt,  Ky  ; 
129.  A.  A.  Medlln,  B.  F.  D.  6,  nendcrson.  X.  C. :  130.  8  J. 
Fisher,  22  Drum  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  131.  Mrs.  M  Harshbarger, 

H.  F.  D.  5.  CarTollton.  111.;  132,  Alnnzo  W  Bowers,  215  College 
Ave.,  Tufts  College,  Mass.:  133.  Howard  C.  Dunham.  157  W. 
Linden  St  .  Ludlow.  Ky. ;  134.  Mrs  William  B.  Gray.  Wavcriy, 
T-nn. :  135.  Miss  Ailleen  Howell.  1206  Somlat  St.,  New  Orlet.i.j, 
La.:  136.  John  J.  Driscoll.  16  Wavcriy  St..  Brighton.  Mass.:  137. 
Alois   Smith.    679    Eagle   St.,   Buffalo.    X.    Y. ;    138.   Annie  B. 

I.  yndall,  58  E.  102nd  St  .  Xew  York.  X  Y. :  135.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
De  Forest,  24  E.  99th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y  :  140.  Mrs.  Chua. 
Martin.  Rose.  N.  Y. :  141,  Mrs.  Anna  Layton,  115  8  O  St.,  Alwr- 
deen.  Wash.:  142.  Chas.  Nelson  Farla,  714  Walbrldge  Ave.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio:  143.  C.  E.  Rettinger.  1541  E.  70th  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
144.  Miss  Carey  Abercrombie.  caro  Messrs.  Cary  &  Co..  Pen- 
lacola,  Fla.;  145,  Mrs.  Mode.  1225  Harrison  Ave..  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 
146.  Minnie  O.  Ament.  118  Aberdeen  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. :  147. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Miller.  925  S.  12th  St..  Hamilton,  Ohio:  148.  R  M. 
Scherer.  722  Posts!  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Ill  •  119.  C.  L. 
Herrlngton.  Palllser.  Cal.;  150,  Louis  Buhle-  R.  F.  D.  8.  Roches- 
ter, Ind.:  151.  W.  E.  Rutherford,  Farmlngton.  Wash  ;  1.12. 
J.  n.  Drake.  Argos.  Ind  :  153.  Mary  Walker,  829  N.  Michigan 
St.,  Plymouth,  Ind.:  164,  L.  W.  Spearing,  43  Putnam  St.,  Buf- 
falo. X.  Y. ;  155  Mabyle  Gauthler.  Tallulah,  La.:  156.  Helen  h. 
Dowd,  30  High  Rock  Way,  Allston.  Mass.;  157,  L.  P.  Sherwood. 
Fairmont  Park.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. :  158,  Mrs  Annie  L  tjuane, 
105  Mendock  St.,  Boston.  Mass  ;  159,  W.  Davis.  Burt,  R.  F.  D. 
3,  Nicholson.  Pa.;  160,  J.  J.  Young,  307  Myrtle  Ave..  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. ;  161,  Mrs.  Lena  C.  Jackson.  Box  64.  East  Falmouth, 
Mass  :  162.  Miss  Blanche  Duncan.  R.  F.  D.  Highland  Rd.,  Raton 
Rouge,  La.:  163,  Katherine  Bunch,  Argos.  Ind  ;  164,  W.  B. 
Kubley.  Argos.  Ind.;  165,  C.  n.  Maurice,  Alburgh.  Vt. ;  166.  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Settem.  Hose  Co.  3,  Astoria.  Ore.;  167,  O.  J.  Lee,  B.  F.  D. 

I.  Zumbrota.  Minn. :.  168,  G.  F.  Clements,  24  Wcntworlh  St., 
Dorchester.  Msss  ;  169.  Wm.  J.  Beady.  10  Parkvale  Ave..  Allston, 
Mass.;  170.  L.  M.  Gentle,  52  S.  8th  St  .  Richmond,  Ind.:  171. 
Mr.  J.  Weston  Martin.  Box  148.  Oakesdale,  Wash.;  172.  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Wheeler,  Bryson  City,  N.  C. ;  173,  D.  F.  Gossett.  Breme  n, 
Ky. ;    174,   J.   C.    Little,    439  S.    Boulevard.   Atlanta,    Oa. :  175. 

II.  K.  Wheeler.  Brysofl  City,  X.  C. ;  176.  Miss  Juliette  Staum.  210 
Tennessee  Trust  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  177,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Yoder, 
Hanover  Ave,,  Larcbmont,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  178,  Marv  S  Warren, 
66  Chestnut  Hill  Ave.,  Brighton.  Mass.:  179,  Perry  Moses,  8  E. 
127th  St.,  Xew  York.  X.  V  :  ISO.  Marlon  Crawford.  Box  1,  Ocean 
View,  Va.  ;  181.  Wm.  n.  Beuerle,  2552  Covel  St..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  182,  X  Shaughnessy,  301  City  Hall,  St.  Louis.  Mo  ;  183. 
Joro  A.  Creeden,  191  Merrimao  St  .  Newburyport,  Mass  :  184. 
Chester  E.  Ament.  538  S  Goodman  St.,  Rochester.  N  Y. :  1H5. 
Paul  It.  Fleming,  Tallulah.  La  ;  186.  Emma  T.  Illanchard,  165 
Sherman  Ave.  Newark,  N.  J.;  187,  Mrs.  John  Thomas  Tillman, 
623  W.  Taylor  St.,  Griffon,  Oa,  :  188.  L.  C.  Skinner.  P.  O.  Box 
205,  Douglass,  Kan.:  189.  Wm.  J.  8.  Bradway,  Rniidstrnvn.  N.  J.: 

190,  Mrs.   Emma  Schneider,  411  Mcnenry  Ave..  Woodstock,  III.; 

191,  Anton    Itosherg.    609   Summit   Ave..    Fergus    Fulls.  Minn.; 

192,  8.  J.  Snyder.  608  Central  Ave.  OU  City,  Pa.;  193.  Mrs. 
H.  M    ftusct    24  E    99th  St.,  Xew  York.  N.  Y. "  194,  Elmer  W. 

All  sett  of  answers  In  the  Picturegame  were  checked 
those  named  above. 


SEVENTH  PRIZE,  $50.00 
Margaret  Goodrich,  Box  F,  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

TWO  PRIZES  OF  $25.00  EACH 

1.  Robert  Hamilton,  Dias  Creek,  N.  J. 

2.  Seward  Brown,  342  Pasadena  Ave., 

Pasadena,  Calif. 
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15,  John  E.  Anderson,  654  Greenlawn  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.; 

16.  Ethel  C.  Dalton,  57  How  St.,  Haverhill.  Mass.;  17,  Mrs. 
Josie  Fraser.  B.  F.  D.  4.  Bowling  Green.  Ky. ;  18,  Clifton  Ball, 
Shadyside,  Va. :  19.  A.  C.  Sowers.  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
Va. ;  20.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Strickland,  Barbours  Creek,  Va. 


Dennis  Shea.  Box  511.  New  Bedford.  Mass.;  25.  W.  M.  Wheeler, 
Bandsburg,  Cal.;  26.  C.  M.  Young.  57  Morris  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
27,  M.  E.  Underwood,  1123  B  St..  Portsmouth,  Va. ;  28,  Edward 
Hubbert,  6319  Torrisdale  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  29,  Alonzo  E. 
Walker.  Ill  E.  Garro  St..  Plymouth,  Ind.;  30,  E.  H.  Dowling, 
112  Amherst  Ave..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  31.  Geo.  Mounin.  Oceana. 
Cal.;  32,  H.  Hugh  McGee,  241  S.  4th  Ave..  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ; 

33,  E.   S.   Henningway,  335  N.   High   St.,  Mt.   Vernon,  N.   Y. ; 

34.  Chas.  C.  Poulson.  Tippecanoe,  Ind. 


lor.  Pineville.  Ky. :  109,  Mrs,  Cecile  E.  Bowers.  53  Sorrento  St., 
Allston.  Mass.;  110.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Reynolds,  R.  F.  D..  Forrest 
Lawn,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  111,  Knox  Johnston,  401  Perkins  Boul..  Bur- 
lington. Wis.;  112,  A.  G.  Fleckinger,  523  S.  Spring  St..  Bucyrus. 
Ohio;  113.  Lizzie  Ament,  Aqueduct  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  114, 
J.  H.  Evans.,  care  M.  &  M.  T.  Co..  Newport  News,  Va. ;  115. 
Dr.  Hubert  Carpenter,  B.  F.  D.  1.  Eustace,  Ala.:  116.  S.  F. 
Osteen.  P.  O.  Box  535,  Hattiesburg,  Sfiss. ;  117,  J.  W.  B.  Jamie- 
son.  Box  177.  Johnson  City.  Tenn. ;  118,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Schuer.  43 
Cambridge  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. ;  119,  L.  D.  Reese,  444  Wood  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  120.  Mis.  E.  P.  Flower,  604  Laurel  St..  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  121,  Lottie  Cram.  Tippecanoe.  Ind.;  122,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Cadle.  9S5  Harvard  St.,  Bochester,  N.  Y. :  123,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bur- 
rell.  S22  University  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  124.  Geo.  Sheppafd, 
Edgemont  (Delaware  Co.).  Pa.;  125,  Mrs.  J.  M.  King,  211  S. 
Jackson  St..  Greencastle,  lnd.;  12G.  Joseph  G.  Henry.  45  Suffolk 
St..  New  York  City.  N.  Y. ;  127,  Sarah  Hibray,  Culver,  Ind. :  128. 
Schuyler  Tipton.  R.  F.  D.  5.  Rochester,  Ind.:  129.  Mrs.  Henry 
Rhinehold,  Monterey,  Ind.;  130,  John  Peeler,  R.  F.  D.  6.  Shelby. 
N.  C. :  131.  Mrs.  N.  H.  Carpenter.  1422  S.  15th  St.,  Birmingham. 
Ala.:  132.  Ellle  Plowman.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Empire.  Mich.:  133.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  W.  Slaytor.  300  E.  Walnut  St..  Argos.  Ind.:  134.  A.  E. 
Mayer,  Box  711.  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  135.  Miss  Nannie  Triplett.  150 
Government  St  .  Mobile,  Ala,:  136.  P.  M.  Newmeyer.  Large,  Pa.; 
137.  R.  H.  Thompson.  491  E.  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  138, 
Anna  M.  Muldoon,  64  Surrey  St..  Boston.  Mass.:  139.  Matthew 
J.  Treacy.  29  Green  St..  Newark,  N. 'J. ;  140,  William  L.  Straub. 
215  S.  Spring  St.,  Bellcfonte.  Pa.;  141,  W.  D  McAllister.  Great 
Plain  Ave..  Needham.  Mass.;  142.  Chas.  Buhler,  Tiosa.  Ind.;  143, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Lake.  Southern  Hotel,  Meridian.  Miss.;  144.  Marks 
Keppel,  1354  Bond  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.:  145,  Mrs.  John  Heilig, 
245  Pearl  Ave.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. ;  146.  Frank  D.  Cole,  107 
Elliott  St..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. :  147.  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Field,  223  E. 
Maple  St..  .Teffersonviile,  Ind.;  148,  Ha.-old  S.  Evans,  R.  F.  D.  6, 
Wehster  City.  Iowa;  149,  A.  W.  Carmichael,  105  E.  15th  St., 
Xew  York,  N.  Y. ;  150,  J.  A,  Phillips.  South  Carrollton.  Ky. ; 
151,  W.  D.  Peal,  Creswell.  N.  C. :  152.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Waterman. 
Fairbanks.  Wash.:  153,  H.  C.  Hoehman,  1315  3rd  Ave.,  New  York. 
N.  Y. :  154,  Francis  J.  Xellis.  120  S.  Grand  Ave..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.:  155,  S.  R.  Reelhorn,  Kirltersville,  Ohio;  156,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Rowland.  118  Aberdeen  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  157,  Edgar  Thomp- 
son. 89  W.  Goodale  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  158,  Mrs.  Coleman 
Palmer,  Blacklon.  Ark. 


Awards  are  made  In  seeordance  with  tht  Rules  of  the  Plcturegams,  as  publlihed 
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Marshall.  1519  Park  Rd..  Washington,  D.  C. :  195,  E.  F.  Shanks, 
Taylorsvllle,  Miss.:  196,  Mrs.  L.  D.  McCollister.  107  Pine  St., 
De  Kidder.  La.:  19".  Miss  L.  Hutchinson.  7415  Montgomery  Ave., 
Silverton.  Ohio;  198.  Miss  M  E.  Lewis.  160  I.aBarnum  Cris., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  189,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Lawrence.  Pilcher,  Ky. :  200. 
D  J.  Mitchelson,  Paw  Paw,  Mich.;  201.  Mrs  E.  F.  Browning. 
121  2nd  St.  N.  E..  Washington,  D.  C. ;  202,  Curtis  Lenoir, 
B.  F.  D.  3.  Summit,  Miss.:  203,  F.  H.  Kadechka.  Lidgerwood, 
N.  D. :  204.  Herman  Immera&ky,  14  King  St..  Fltchburg,  Mass.; 
205.  H.  W.  Preston,  Franklin,  N.  Y.  ;  206.  Chas.  E.  May,  Gould. 
R.   I.;  207,  J.   S.   Dunbar,  307  Denwiddle  St..   McComb.  Miss.; 

208.  Mary  S.  Maurice.  287  Lexington  Ave.,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. ; 

209.  Mrs.  Flora  L.  Sasser.  28  Merton  Ave..  Wayrross.  Ga. ;  210. 
Harry  Lee,  Gary,  S.  D.  ;  211,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Wesl.  Brandon,  Texas; 

212,  James   McCloughlin.    1S43  Winsley   St.,    Philadelphia.  Pa.: 

213,  Mrs.  Ralph  Lane,  Mountain  Lakes.  N.  J  ;  211,  H.  E.  Miller. 
916  McNeil  St.,  Shreveport,  La.;  215.  Geo.  R.  Starkev.  1205 
Morton  St.,  Mattapan,  Mass.:  216,  Geo.  R.  Wortman,  SI  Slate  St., 
Boston,  Mass.;  217,  Mrs.  Grace  Warden,  W.  R.  R.  2,  New 
Vienna,  Ohio:  218.  C.  N.  Chiles.  Climbing  Hill.  Iowa;  219.  Rono 
Reed.  1819  E.  25th  Ave.,  Denver,  Col.:  220,  Walter  J.  Old. 
601  3rd  Ave.  So.  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  221.  Bernard  J.  Litten.  336 
Niagara  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  222,  J.  J.  Selman,  Bloomfleld.  Jowa: 
823.  Maud  Hood.  De  Rldder.  La. ;  224,  Mrs.  Fanny  Street,  816 
Lawrence  St.,  Shreveport,  La,:  225,  Walter  A.  Awkward,  Sandy 
Spring,   Md,;     226.  W.   C.   Biirdwin.   Box   191.  Athens,  N.   Y. ; 

227.  Albert  J.    Hclnzman,   care  Clerks  Bin,   Los  Angeles.   Cal. ; 

228.  Mrs.  W  S.  Allen.  910  Center  St..  Little  Rock,  Ark.:  229. 
E.  J.  Daugherty.  880  Morris  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  230,  Julia  D. 
De  Land.  646  E.  Capitol  St  .  Washington.  D.  C. :  231.  J.  A. 
Cromie.  78  Dana  Ave  ,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  232.  Susie  narris,  Oakes- 
dale, Wash  :  233.  Miss  Lillian  Jones,  349  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y  :  231,  Dorothy  Gavrlnm.  364  Vernon  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ; 
235.  Hyman  Block,  care  J.  Kallsh.  383  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
N.  Y. .  236.  H.  C.  Raskins,  207  E.  loth  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. : 
237,  Roy  Elliott,  U.  S.  S.  Alabama,  caro  P.  M  .  New  York, 
X.  Y. ;  238,  K.  W.  Talbot.  575  Oakwood  Ave..  Columbus.  Ohio: 
239.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Irwin.  183  E.  Ridgeway  Ave,.  Ridgewood.  N.  J.: 
24".  James  A.  Woolf.  52  Maple  Ave.,  Blairsviile,  Pa.;  241.  O.  C. 
Woodward.  Fairbanks,  Wash.:  242,  W.  H.  West.  R.  F.  D.  1, 
.leffcrsnnvillo,  lnd.;  J43,  Stella  A.  Upsheer.  320  Fairfax  Ave., 
Norfolk.  Va.;  244.  P.  F.  Smiler,  4S3  Campbell.  Wilkinsburg.  Pa.; 
245.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Carroll,  Spring  Hill.  La.;  240.  Mrs.  H.  Roddy, 
1233  Dillon  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  247.  Mrs.  Don  Ernsberger.  Men- 
tone,  Ind. ;  248,  Mrs.  Madge  Cover,  15  Price  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
219.  Alva  A.  Motloe.  K.  F.  1).  2.  Box  14,  Maplewood,  Ohio: 
250.  R  It.  Hainge,  B.  F.  D.  4.  Georgetown,  lnd  :  251,  C.  P. 
Oliver,  818  E.  California  St.,  Gainsville,  Texas:  252,  Dr.  H.  S. 
Cowles,  Hil  Carylon  Rd.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  253,  M.  M.  Shu- 
maker,  71  West  End  Ave.,  Greenshurg,  Pa.;  254,  L.  E.  Bently, 
5915.  Pitt  St..  New  Orleans.  La.;  255  Geo.  W.  Brown,  Baker. 
Kan.;  250,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Lowlen.  Lincoln,  Ark.;  257,  Mrs.  Ora  E. 
Washburn.  5318  Chancellor  St,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  25S.  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Peterson.  Oakland,  Neb.;  259.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Craig.  6828 
Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago,  111.:  280,  Mrs,  J.  S.  Bealls,  1209  N.  32nd 
SI,.  Birmingham.  Ala.;  201.  II,  J.  Herbert.  Follaushec.  W.  Va. ; 
262.  Mis.  A.  M.  Lalng.  1115  Cedar  St.,  Spokane,  Wash.: 
268.   Ml  9  A.   L.   Henlcv.   1113  Dinwiddle  St..   Portsmouth.   Va. ; 

264.  Dr.    W.    II.    Chambers.    133   Fifth    Ave..    McKccsport,    La.  : 

265.  J.  E.  A.  Stewart.  Creswell.  N.  C. ;  266.  W.  S.  Sample.  922 
Massachusetts  Ave..  Washington.  D.  C. ;  267.  Wm.  Stokely  Dix, 
Pocomokc  City.  Md. ;  208,  Napoleon  II.  La  Vante.  1112  Green- 
way  Ave,.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. :  269.  Mrs,  Stella  D.  Leonard,  114 
Madison  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  270.  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Liilhrope, 
10  W.  Onon.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. ;  271.  Mrs.  Win.  F.  Colthorpe,  Box 
68,  Tallulah.  La.;  272.  A  Ii.  Colby,  Andnver.  Ohio;  273.  Thos. 
Lynch.  Qulncbnug.  Conn.;  274.  Gertrude  II.  Cowles,  South  St.. 
Chardcn.  Ohin;  275,  Charles  Evans,  R  F.  D  11.  Box  07,  Argos. 
Ind  ;  270.  John  H.  Snyder,  Algoa.  Ark.;  277,  H.  C.  Donovan, 
lx:t5  Wellington  Ave..  Chicago,  111.:  278,  Joseph  Moyer,  111!  South 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Greenshurg,  Pa.  ;  279.  G.  .1.  Finney,  1033  S. 
Mnlllt,  St..  Decatur.  III.;  280.  Paul  Coughs.  Chester.  S  ('.  :  2SI. 
Frederick  .1.  Cross.  12  Harriett  St.,  Boston.  Mass:  2X2.  Win. 
Kcdfleld  Porter.  Spring  Lane,  Englewonil,  N.  J.:  2S:t,  W.  E. 
Thee.  1207  Third  Ave,,  Akron,  Ohio;  2SI.  Lena  I,.  Wonlley.  Jef- 
ferson, Ohio;  285,  Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Newmelster.  1528  Georgia  St.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.!  280,  Mary  E.  Taggart,  1316  E.  Main  St.,  New 
Albany,  lnd:  CX7,  Edwin  A.  Lee.  2020  Ghldlngs  Si,  Chicago, 
III.;  2xx.  John  Morton.  1625  Roekwood  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.; 
289.  Henry  Mart,  Summit.  Miss.;  290,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Campbell.  Kc- 
wanna.  lnd. 

as  provided  In  the  rules,  and  the  511  highest  rankino  participants  are 

500  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


I 


m 


ar  5c  a  Pound 


hun-  I 
.  To  I 


SUCAR-$5.00 


(One  of  Our  Leaders) 


per 
1 0O  Lbs. 


One  of  our  leaders.  We  save  you  money  on  Groceries — Catalogue  free  with  trial  order.    The  requests  for  catalogues  are  enormous  and 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  annually  by  mail  order  concerns  in  sending  out  catalogues  to  places  where  no  benefit  is  ever  derived 
avoid  all  this  unnecessary  expense  and  be  in  position  to  sell  our  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  we  have  decided  on  the  following 
plan :  We  will  only  send  our  Bargain  Grocery  Catalogue  to  such  people  who  can  prove  to  us  that  they  are  really  interested  in  saving  money  on 
groceries.  We  quote  herewith  a  few  of  the  bargains  listed  and  which  are  sold  in  different  parts  of  our  catalogue : 

FLOUR-$  I  0.36  Barrel 

(One  of  Our  Leaders) 

Our  Best  Flour  $10.36  per  barrel 

"       "        "    5.18  per  half  barrel 

"       "        "    2.59  per  49-pound  sack 

"       «        "    1.30  per  24^ -pound  sack 

HERE  IS  OUR  PLAN 

Send  us  $1.99  for  the  following  Trial  Order  and  we  will  then 
know  that  you  mean  business  and  we'll  include  with  your  order 
our  Bargain  Grocery  Catalogue  in  which  you  will  find  big  grocery 

bargains. 

Trial  Order  B.H. 


(Estimated)  Retail  Price 

5  pounds  Our  Best  Granulated  Sugar  50  cents 

1  large  size  package  Quaker  Oats   10 

1  pound  Guaranteed  Baking  Powder   60 

M -pound  Black  Pepper   (Ground)   25 

J/i-pound    Cinnamon    (Ground)  25 

% -pound  Ginger  (Ground)  25 

V* -pound  Mustard  (Ground)  25 

2  bars  American    Family   Soap  16 

2  packages  Uneeda  Biscuits  16 

1  bar  Fels  Naphtha  Soap   5 

1  pound  Breakfast  Cocoa.  60 

3  packages  Washing  Powder  15 

1  Catalogue  Free 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


Our 

25 
7 
39 
15 
15 
15 
16 
9 
8 
3 
39 
9 


Price 

cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


Retail  Price  93.22    Our  Price  91.99 

YOU  SAVE  $1.23 


Our  Best  Granulated  Sugar  $5.00  per  100  lbs. 

"                                         2.50  per  50  lbs. 

"       "           "             "                                         1.25  per  25  lbs. 

"       "           "             "   50  per  10  lbs. 

OTHER  BIG  BARGAINS  IN  OUR  CATALOGUE 

Uneeda   Biscuits,   12   packages  40c 

Quaker  Oats,  6  large  packages  36c 

AND  OTHER  BIG  BARGAINS 
Our  trial  order  and  these  prices  give  you  an  idea  of  our  saving 
to  you  on  all  orders.  The  more  groceries  you  buy  from  us  the  larger 
the  amount  you  save. 

Your  money  returned  in  full  if  you  are  not 
more  than  pleased. 

|^Q|f|Q|f||)gr  We  send  no  catalo£>ue  unless  we  receive  your  trial 

We  sell  the  trial  order  complete  only  and  no  part  of  same.  Nor 
do  we  sell  any  article  mentioned  in  this  list  separately. 

Rush  your  trial  order  at  once,  and  get  our  catalogue  and  com- 
mence saving  big  money  'on  your  groceries. 

COLE-CONRAD  CO. 


Our  Guarantee 


$3.50  Worth  of  Merchandise  for  99c  to  Our  Customers 

In  order  to  quickly  introduce  our  groceries  at  greatly  reduced  prices  to  10,000  more  families,  we  will  let  you  have  the  choice  of  the  two  articles 
below  for  99  cents  or  the  two  articles  for  $1.95 — providing  you  send  us  a  trial  order  for  $1.99  of  our  groceries  as  per  our  offer. 
U  _         _         |_  _  „    That  we  will  sell  only  one  set  to  a  family.   That  we  will  only  sell  to  10,000  families. 

Im  vlll  vl    lUvf     That  we  will  only  sell  one  or  the  two  articles  to  those  who  send  us  a  trial  order  for  groceries  as  per  our  offer. 

At  a  tremendous  saving  to  you  and  great  expense  to  ourselves,  we  make  the  above  liberal  grand  offer  in  order  to  get  you  started  in  becoming 
our  regular  grocery  customer.   These  sets,  at  these  ridiculously  low  prices,  will  be  snatched  up  quickly,  so  rush  your  order — first  come,  first  served — 

and  we  will  positively  not  sell  to  more  than  10,000  families. 


THIS  BIG  BOX  OF  TOILET  ARTICLES  CONSISTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING: 


1  full  size  box  Dainty  Violet  Complexion  Cream  

1  full  size  bottle  Shampoo  Hair  Tonic   

1  full  size  bottle  Cucumber  Cream  Skin  Food  

1  full  size  bottle  De  Lux  Dainty  Perfume  

1  full  size  Powdered  Triple  Strength  Perfume   

1  full  size  cake  Buttermilk  and  Palm  Oil  Toilet  Soap. 

1  full  size  cake  Violet  Transparent  Beautifier  

1  full  size  cake  Medicinal  and  Toilet  Soap   

1  full  size  cake  Cuticle  Medicated  Toilet  Soap  

1  full  size  Jar  Cold  Cream  and  Wrinkle  Eradlcator  .  .  . 
1  full  size  cake  Stain  Remover  a-nd  Hand  Soap........ 


.$0.50 

.  .5fc 

.  .50 

.  .25 

.  .25 

.  .25 

.  .15 

.  .25 

.  .25 

.  .50 

.  .10 


8-PIECE  CUTLERY  SET 

This  set  is  forged  from  high  grade  Crucible  steel,  carefully  tempered  and  hard- 
ened, with  a  high  polish  finish.  The  hard  beechwood  handles  are  finished  with 
black  rubberoid  enamel,  which  is  waterproof,  and  the  large  brass  rivets  prevent  the 
handles  from  becoming  loosened. 

Each  8-plece  Cutlery  Set  is  packed  in  a  neat  carton  with  the  manufacturer's  guar- 
antee as  follows  on  each  box:  "Each  article  In  this  set  is  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
American  Cutlery  Company  of  Chicago,  the  most  celebrated  cutlery  makers  In 
America.  Any  piece  that  does  not  give  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  service  will  be 
cheerfully  replaced."  . 

EACH  SET  CONSISTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES: 
Meat  Cleaver   $0.75    Extra  Fine  Can  Opener  


Total  $3.50 


Steel  Carving  Knife  50 

Steel  Bread  Knife   30 

Steel  Blade  Meat  Saw  50 

Imported  Sharpening  Stone  05 


Steel  Paring  Knife. 
Steel   Pot  Fork. 


.10 

.20 


Total  Value  $2.50 


'^jrjr*'*-*-**-**^  Tear  Off  Here  and  Mail  With  Your  Remit  \.*\\<.'i,"-f"-"-f*^ 

ORDER   BL  A  KT  IKL 

COLE-CONRAD  CO.,  Dept.  B.  H„  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  please  find  $1.99  for  which  send  me  Bargain  Grocery 
Order  No.  B.  H.  and  include  free  your  catalogue  showing  your  Big  Grocery  Bar- 
gains, it  being  understood  and  agreed  if  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  can 
return  the  goods  and  you  will  at  once  return  my  money. 


Name 


Address 


City   State. 


\      Express  Office 

s*  ************************************************** ***S± 


W-W/W^W  Tear  Off  Here  and  Mail  With  Your  Remittance"-* 


ORDE 


Xj  j\.  knt 


COLE-CONRAD  CO.,  Dept.  B.  H.,  Chicago.  111. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  please  find  $1.99  for  Trial  Order  B.  H.  as  per  your  offer. 
I  also  enclose  99  cents  extra  for  which  send  me  article  marked  with  an  X  as  per 

your  offer. 

Box  of  Toilet  Articles,  retail  value  $3.SO  □ 
8-Piece  Cutlery  Set,  retail  value  $2-50  □ 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  if  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  can  return  the 
good's  and  you  will  return  my  money  at  once. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 

City  


State. 


Express  Office   .■  •  1 

************************************ f ****** *********^ 


3  Cents 
!i  Week 


US  I  IN 

and  UNCLE  SAM 


>V  _ 

AFTER   THE   DAY'S   WORK   ON   MANY   A  FARM* 

D.  BOYCE   COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful 
I  New  Phonograph 


Real,  life- 
like musio 
at  last, 
thanks  to 
Thoi.A. 
Edison* 


and  alter  Mall 

YES,  the  New  Edison — Mr.  Edison's  great  new  phonograph 
with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand 
_  new  Diamond  Amberol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down. 

Now.  on  this  offer,  you  can  have  the  finest,  the  beat  that  money  can  buy  at  a  price  very  much  less  than  that 
at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered.  Seize  this  opportunity.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

Let  us  send  the  New  Edison  to 


Rock-Bottom  Offer  Direct 

your  home  on  free  trial.  Entertain  your 
family  and  friends  with  your  favorite  records  —  everything  from  Grand  Opera  to  the  latest  city  song  hits. 
Comic  Vaudeville  and  roaring  MinBtrel  Shows— then  if  you  choose  send  the  outfit  back  to  as  at  our  expense. 
But  if  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  send  us  BBa___B_B_____B,BIBB1BBBHBlB,B 
only  11.00  after  the  free  trial.    Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  Jr 

of  monthly  payments.  Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer.    J    j0  p.  K.  BABSON,  Ellison  Pheno?raph  Diit 

♦    BS01  Edison  Block     .'.    Chicago,  Illinois 

4^    Gentlemen  :  —  Please  send  me  yonr  New 
Edison  Catalog  and  full  particulare  of  yoer 
free  trial  offer  on  the  new  model  Edison 

Get  our  New  Edison  catalog.    Your  name   «r  Phonograph. 

and  address  on  a  post  card  or  letter  (or  just  this  coupon)  f 
is  enough.    No  obligations  in  asking  for  the  catalog.  > 
Find  out  about  this  offer  —  while  this  offer  lasts,  f 

F.  K.  BABSON.  Edison  Phonograph  Dist.  / 

B501  Edison  Block  Chicago.  Illinois, 

Canadian  Office:  S65  Portac*  Ave.,  Winnipeg.  Man.     jF  ... 

 — ^ — ^^^^-^^^  Adar 


Catalog  FREE  , 


Nam:.. 


lH  ip  me  C  a  a  a  i  n£  O  atfit  s 


Be  Patriotic !  Be  Economical !  You  can  be  of  great 
help  to  the  country  by  doing  your  share  toward  conserving  all  food 
stuffs.  Eliminate  all  waste.  You  can  be  economical,  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  provide  for  the  future  welfare  of  yourself  and  family  by  storing  surplus  foods.  Don't  delay. 
Write  today  and  investigate  the  Butler  Home  Canning  Cookers. 

Practical        Economical  Simple 


They  are  just  the  thing  for  home  use. 
Cook  quicker,  better,  with  less  trouble 
than  old  style  methods.  Adapted  to  all 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Cooked  products 
have  better  color,  flavor  and  shape,  be-, 
ing  cooked  whole  in  the  jar  or  can. 


Butler  Cookers  are  strong,  yet  light  in 
weight  and  easy  to  handle.  Substantial 
enough  to  last  for  years.  The  low  price  tor 
which  you  can  get  these  great  cookers  and 
the  wonderful  work  they  do  make  them  al- 
most a  necessity  for  every  household. 


Steam  or  Hot  Water  Write  today  for  free  descriptive  literature  giving 
R  ,1,  ajf  .i^j  full  information  about  different  styles.  Present 

Darn  rvietnoas.  prices  not  guaranteed.  Steel  market 
uncertain.  Don't  delay.  Write  today.  Do  your  patriotic 
duty  and  help  conserve  the  food  supply. 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO. 

608  Butler  Bldg_  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
P58  6th  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Steel  Tanks,  Grain  Bins,  Truck  Bodia, 
Barn  Ventilator*,  Culverts,  Etc 


Help  Conserve  the  Nation's  Food  Stuffs 


WANTED -30,000  BOYS 

WE  HAVE  30,000  boys  who  sell  our  great  papers.  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago 
Ledger,  The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam,  and  Lone  Scout.  Thousands  of  them 
earn  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  a  week.  People  in  every  town  and  R.  F.  D.  know  our  great 
papers  and  we  have  received  thousands  of  letters  from  people  asking  the  name  of  the 
local  agent  so  they  could  buy  the  papers  from  them.  We  want  30,000  more  agents,  so  that 
there  will  be  an  agent  in  every  town  and  R.  F.  D.  route,  and  to  get  them  we  have  a  won- 
derful   new  plan   which   gives  our  agents  cash  profits  on  every  paper  they  sell  and 

.  AND  FREE  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LONE  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

isary,  the  less  experience  you  have  the  better.  We  show  you  when 
*'  to  get  the  customers,  how  to  sell  the  papers  and  Just  what  to  do. 
route  is  too  small  to  sell  our  papers  in.  Thousands  of  our  agents 
In  the  smallest  towps  and  R.  F.  D.  routes  are  making  the  biggest  money  every  week 
and  are  getting  the  valuable  premiums.  Remember,  you  can't  lose  anything.  We 
send  the  papers  all  In  one  bundle  so  thai  they  come  to  you  all  at  one  time  on  Friday. 
You  have  a  paper  to  sell  to  every  man.  woman  and  boy.  We  show  you  just  how  to 
build  up  a  route  of  regular  customers  that  means  steady  profits  every  week. 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  STARTED  TODAY 

but  you  must  hurry,  for  the  agencies  are  being  grabbed  up  quickly  by  boys.  It  takes 
po  money  to  start.  There  is  no  expense  or  risk  to  you  at  any  time.  All  we  ask  is  that 
you  do  as  we  say.  Will  you?  Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  agent's  outflt  absolutely  free  and  your  first  week's  supply  of  papers. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  DEPT.  3,  512  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I  accept  the  agency  for  I 
your  4  papers.  Send  me  as 
many  copies  of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the  first 
week.  I  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive my  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts 
and  badge  and  booklet  of  In- 
structions from  Chief  Totem 
FREE.  Also  tell  me  how  to 
get  the  valuable  premiums. 


Name. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No  

Town  State. 


The  Story  of  Two  Letters 

Prove  Human  Love  Is  Not  Wiped  Out 


Don't  hesitate  apout  answering  the  advertisements  you  read  in  The  Farming 
Business  and  Uncle  Sam.  We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean,  reliable  adver- 
tising of  responsible  concerns. 


J7VERY  once  in  a  while  out  of  the 
sickening  stories  of  death  and 
blackness  of  war  there  comes  to  us 
a  little  flash  that  proves  that  human 
love  and  sympathy  still  exist.  Such 
is  a  story  from  the  front  in  France. 

From  the  British  lines  a  young  air- 
man arose  to  meet  an  invading  Ger- 
man plane  which  suddenly  came 
scouting  over  the  Allied  trenches. 
The  German  poured  a  murderous 
Are  into  him  and  high  above  the 
watching  armies  they  fought  one  of 
those  battles  which,  despite  their 
frequent  occurrence,  have  not  lost 
their  power  to  thrill.  Finally  the 
British  flier  got  into  a  position  which 
gave  him  the  victory.  The  German 
machine,  crippled,  crashed  to  the 
ground,  burying  its  occupant  be- 
neath it  in  "No  Man's  Land." 

Bravely  the  Briton  descended  to 
see  If,  perhaps,  there  still  was  a 
chance  to  save  the  life  of  his  foe. 
He  found  beneath  the  wreckage  a 
German  youth  of  about  his  own  age. 
Heroically  he  removed  the  battered 
body,  placed  it  in  his  own  machine 
and  bore  it  behind  the  lines  for  burial. 

Once  more  in  safety,  the  young 
flier  examined  the  pockets  of  his 
dead  rival.  He  took  from  one  of 
them  the  picture  of  a  motherly  wom- 
an, her  face  seamed  with  toil,  but 
bearing  the  kindness  of  the  women 
of  his  own  land.  Taking  a  piece  of 
paper  from  his  pocket,  the  Briton 
scribbled  a  few  lines,  wrapped  up 
the  picture  carefully,  weighted  it, 
then  flew  over  the  German  lines  and 
dropped  his  message.  This  is  the 
letter  which  found  its  way  to  the 
mother  of  the  German  flier,  far  back 
from  the  front: 

What  the  Flier  Wrote 
It's  your  son.  I  know  you 
can't  forgive  me,  for  I  killed 
him.  But  I  want  you  to  know 
he  didn't  suffer.  The  end  came 
quickly.  He  was  very  brave. 
He  must  also  have  been  very 
good.  He  had  your  picture  in 
his  pocket.  I  am  sending  it 
back,  tho  I  should  like  to  keep 
It.  I  suppose  I  am  his  enemy, 
yet  I  don't  feel  so  at  all.  I'd 
give  my  life  to  have  him  back. 
I  didn't  think  of  him  or  you 
when  I  shot  at  his  machine.  He 
was  an  enemy  spying  out  our 
men.  I  couldn't  let  him  get  back 
to  tell  his  news.  It  meant  death 
to  our  men.  It  was  a  plucky 
deed.  We  were  covered  up  with 
brush.  He  had  to  come  quite  low 
to  see  us  and  he  came  bravely. 
He  nearly  escaped  me.  He  han- 
dled his  machine  magnificently. 
I  thought  how  I  should  like  to 
fly  with  him.  But  he  was  the 
enemy  and  had  to  be  destroyed. 
I  fired.  It  was  over  in  a  second. 
Just  a  blow  on  the  head  as  the 
machine  crashed  to  earth.  His 
face  showed  no  suffering,  only 
excitement.  His  eyes  are  bright 
and  fearless.  I  know  you  must 
have  loved  him.  My  mother  died 
when  I  was  quite  a  little  boy. 
But  I  know  what  she  would  have 
felt  if  I  had  been  killed.  War 
isn't  fair  to  women.  God!  how 
I  wish  it  were  over.  It  is  a 
nightmare.  I  feel  if  I  just 
touched  your  boy  he'd  wake  and 
we'd  be  friends.  I  know  his 
body  must  be  dear  to  you.  I  will 
take  care  of  it  and  mark  his 
grave  with  a  little  cross.  After 
the  war  you  may  want  to  take 
him  home.  For  the  first  time, 
I'm  almost  glad  my  mother  isn't 
living.  She  could  not  have 
borne  what  I  have  done.  My 
own  heart  is  heavy.  I  felt  it  was 
my  duty.  Yet  now  when  I  see 
your  son  lifeless  before  me  and 
hold  your  picture  in  my  hand,  it 
all  seems  wrong.  The  world  is 
dark.  O  Mother,  be  my  mother 
just  a  little  too,  and  tell  me  what 
to  do.  HUGH. 

The  Mother's  Answer 
Several  days  later  another  Ger- 
man airman  came  flying  over  the 
British  trenches.   Opponents  quickly 


arose  to  meet  him,  but  scorning  to 
reply  to  their  bullets,  he  circled  be- 
low them,  dropped  a  package  and 
rapidly  flew  away  again.  The  pack- 
age contained  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  British  flier.  It  was  from  the 
mother  of  the  young  German  whom 
he  had  downed,  and  this  is  what  It 
said: 

Dear  Lad: — There  is  nothing 
to  forgive.  I  see  you  as  you  are 
— your  troubled  goodness.  I  feel 
you  coming  to  me  like  a  little 
boy  astounded  at  having  done  ill 
when  you  meant  well.  You  seem 
my  son.  I  am  glad  your  hands 
cared  for  my  other  boy.  I  had 
rather  you  than  any  other 
touched  his  earthly  body.  He 
was  my  youngest,  I  think  you 
saw  his  fineness.  I  know  the 
torture  of  your  heart  since  you 
have  slain  him.  To  women 
brotherhood  is  a  reality.  For  all 
men  are  our  sons.  That  makes 
war  a  monster  that  brother  must 
slay  brother.  Yet  perhaps  wom- 
en more  than  men  have  been  to 
blame  for  this  world  war.  We 
did  not  think  of  the  world's  chil- 
dren, our  children.  The  baby 
hands  that  clutched  our  breasts 
were  so  sweet  we  forgot  the 
hundred  other  baby  hands 
stretched  out  to  us.  But  the 
earth  does  not  forget;  she  moth- 
ers all.  And  now  my  heart  aches 
with  repentance.  I  long  to  take 
you  in  my  arms  and  lay  your 
head  upon  my  breast  to  make 
you  feel  thru  me  your  kinship 
with  all  the  earth.  Help  me, 
son,  I  need  you.  Spread  the 
dream  of  oneness  and  love  thru- 
out  the  world.  When  the  war  is 
over  come  to  me.  I  am  wait- 
ing for  you.   DEINE  MUTTER. 


What  "Big  Guns"  Mean 
JT  IS  not  easy  to  understand  what 

the  power  of  a  gun  really  is — its 
penetrating  and  destructive  power. 
What  we  call  a  15-inch  gun — which 
means  one  whose  muzzle  or  hollow 
part  is  15  inches  in  diameter — will 
hurl  a  shell  right  thru  a  plate  or  wall, 
of  the  hardest  steed  12  inches  thick 
seven  miles  from  the  muzzle.  The] 
power  of  the  very  largest  land  guns 
ever  made — the  German  howitzers, 
or  16.5-inch  guns — 1b  such  that  one, 
of  their  missiles  cracks  open  a  steel . 
and  concrete  fort  as  If  it  were  a  nut. 

There  are  two  classes  of  guns — 
naval  guns  and  army  or  land  guns. 
Because  they   can   be  manipulated 
more  easily  than  those  of  a  ship, 
land  guns  are  the  heavier.  From^l 
eight  to  ten  miles  is  the  greatest  dis- 
tance that  a  gunner  can  cover  sue-' 
cessfully  at  sea.    The  largest  naval 
gun  is  the  15-inch  English  gun  on] 
the  famous   superdreadnaught,  ands 
the  largest  land  gun  is  the  German 
howitzer.    Of  the  two  the  naval  gun 
fires  a  shell  weighing  over  half  a 
ton,  while  the  other  fires  a  projec- 
tile a  ton  in  weight.    But  the  new 
giant   16-inch   guns   of  the  United 
States  defending  the  Panama  Canal 
and  New  York  at  Sandy  Hook  shoot 
projectiles    weighing    2,370  pounds, 
which  is  over  a  ton.   These  immense 
steel  guns  can  sink  a  ship  before  it- 
has  really  come  into  sight  on  the 
horizon,  the  location  of  the  battle- 
ship having  been  determined  by  air- 
plane or  tower. 


War  Will  Take  All  Steel 
RACKED  by  a  declaration  that  war 
demands  for  steel  will  increase 
and  that  the  utmost  we  can  produce 
will  be  below  the  requirements  of 
ourselves  and  our  Allies,  an  urgent 
plea  is  made  that  steel  be  used  for 
general  business  purposes  only  when 
the  requirement  is  unavoidable. 
Lumber  and  concrete  are  strongly 
advocated  instead  and  there  comes 
the  intimation  that  unless  a  steel 
substitute  is  found  some  manufac- 
turers may  be  obliged  to  curtail  or 
even  suspend  operations  during  our 
participation  in  the  European  con- 
flict. 
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Uncle  Sam's  Navy  Has  Best  Marksmen 

Yankee  Ingenuity  and  Gunnery  May  Force  German  Fleet  to  Come  Out  and  Fight 


WE  HAVE  heard  comparatively  little  about 
the  navies  in  this  war.  Mostly  the  talk 
has  been  about  the  armies  of  the  belliger- 
ents and  the  very  efficient  German  submarine, 
■which  still  remains  the  most  difficult  problem  for 
the  Allies  to  solve.  Germany  still 
puts  her  dependence  on  the  U-boat 
lor  winning  the  war,  and  until  the 
U-boat  is  vanquished  decisively  there 
seems  little  reason  to  expect  definite 
peace  proposals. 

Great  Britain's  tremendous  bat- 
tleships have  had  little  chance  to 
demonstrate  their  worth.  Save  here 
and  there,  as  some  daring  German 
commander  has  had  the  nerve  to 
come  out  and  give  battle,  mostly 
with  disastrous  results  to  his  own 
ships,  the  navy  has  been  compelled 
to  remain  content  with  patrol  work 
against  submarine  and  commerce 
raiders  and  with  keeping  the  German 
grand  fleet  bottled  up  at  Kiel. 

Whether  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war  against  Germany 
will  change  things  remains  to  be 
seen.  Yankee  ingenuity  and  Yan- 
kee gunnery  may  so  revolutionize 
conditions  at  sea  that  as  a  last  des- 
perate resort  the  German  fleet  may 
be  compelled  to  seek  a  decision. 
Should  this  occur,  the  world  prob- 
ably will  see  a  battle  the  like  of 
which  never  has  been  recorded  in 
history. 

The  day  of  the  old-time  battle  at 
sea  has  passed.  Enemy  ships  no 
longer  come  within  seeing  distance 
and  pour  broadside  after  broadside 
into  each  other  until  one  or  the 
other  goes  down.  Today  the  big 
guns  are  discharged  without  the  gun- 
ners ever  seeing  what  they  are  shoot- 
ing at.  A  black  smudge  on  the  hori- 
zon, perhaps,  is  all  that  tells  where 
the  enemy  is,  and  into  that  smudge 
-the  gunners  must  send  tons  of  steel 
hurtling  thru  the  air,  to  fa\l  with 
unerring  accuracy  upon  the  decks  of 
the  enemy,  or  his  turrets,  with  a 
force  which  no  armor  can  withstand.  No  longer 
is  it  regarded  as  feasible  to  shoot  directly  at  the 
enemy's  ships  and  pierce  his  sides  with  your  pro- 
jectiles. The  great  shells  must  fall  upon  him  from 
above  and  put  him  out 
of  action. 

In  no  navy  of  the 
world  is  there  better 
and  straighter  shooting 
than  in  that  of  the 
United  States.  Science 
and  long  practice  have 
replaced  the  skill  which 
once  was  necessary  to 
insure  accurate  hits.  In 
the  old  days  the  officer 
who  directed  the  firing 
strode  the  decks,  armed 
with  a  megaphone  thru 
which  he  bawled  out 
the  orders  which  start- 
ed the  guns.  The  com- 
mand to  fire  usually 
came  when  the  ship 
was  at  the  top  of  the 
roll,  in  the  moment 
when  it  was  steadiest 
Just  before  it  began 
dropping  into  the 
trough  of  the  waves 
again. 

Today  the  officer  who 
directs  the  Are  sits  up 
in  the  "spotting  top,"  a 
small  turret  high  up  in 
the   basket  mast,  and 
from  there  he  directs, 
by   means   of  electric 
buzzers,   the   work  of 
the  guns.   The  pitching 
of  the  ship,  the  tossing, 
the  yaw,  mean  nothing 
to  him.    The  big  guns 
are  supposed  to  be  con- 
stantly aimed  on  the  tar- 
get thruout  what  is  called  the  firing  interval,  and 
when  he  finds  conditions  Just  right  the  officer  presses 
the  buzzer  and  tons  of  steel  start  on  their  errand 
of  death  and  destruction.   The  line  of  their  flight  is 
an  angle  of  fifteen  degrees  which  carries  the  shells 
a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  land  plump 
upon  the  target. 

The  range  at  which  modern  dreadnaughts  give 
battles  nowadays  runs  from  6,000  to  18,000  yards, 


more  than  ten  miles.  Before  the  battle  of  Jutland, 
when  the  British  and  Germans  fought  at  such  long 
distance,  it  was  not  customary  to  practice  at  more 
than  10,000  yards,  which  is  six  miles  and  out  of 
sight  below  the  horizon.    But  the  percentage  of 


These  Ire  the  Torpedoes  Vsed  in  the  United  States  Navy.  They  Cost 
Many  Hundreds  of  Dollars  Each,  and  One  Striking  In  a  Vital  Spot  Will 
Sink  the  Biggest  Ship  Ever  Built  as  If  It  Were  So  Much  Paper 


dreadnaught  within  ten  minutes.  In  the  olden  days 
it  required  that  long  to  load,  aim  and  fire  a  single 
one  of  the  mouth-loading  cannon  with  which  war- 
ships were  equipped. 

Everything  is  done  by  electricity  now.  Electric 
hoists  bring  up  the  1,400  pound 
shells  from  the  magazine  below, 
other  devices  ram  home  the  shell 
in  the  breech  of  the  gun,  the  same 
is  true  of  the  powder  charges,  and 
the  firing  is  done  by  electricity. 
Sometimes  the  fire  control  officer, 
high  in  his  turret,  presses  a  button 
and  discharges  the  guns  himself  in- 
stead of  signaling  the  gunners. 

Inside  the  turrets  which  house  the 
big  guns,  space  is  at  a  premium. 
Every  man  must  know  his  duties 
intimately  and  perform  them  so 
smoothly  that  there  is  no  collid- 
ing with  any  other  man.  Every  man 
must  be  so  highly  trained  and  so 
efficient  that  each  movement  is  like 
clockwork,  that  when  the  crucial 
moment  comes  there  shall  be  no 
hitch  in  firing. 

Perhaps  now  that  the  United  States 
Navy  has  been  added  to  those  of  the 
other  Allies  some  definite  program 
for  wiping  out  the  submarine  will 
be  worked  out.  Just  now  little  else 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
making  the  seas  absolutely  safe  for 
the  Allies'  ships.  The  Allied  navies 
can  blockade  Germany  to  the  extent 
of  driving  her  ships  from  the  ocean, 
but  they  cannot  shut  up  the  German 
naval  bases  so  tightly  that  subma- 
rines can  be  kept  from  coming  and 
going  as  they  see  fit.  If  the  German 
fleet  would  come  out  and  fight,  a 
naval  supremacy  might  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Allies  because,  with  the 
German  fleet  destroyed,  it  would  be 
possible  to  attack  the  German  naval 
bases.  But  so  long  as  the  fleet  re- 
mains in  existence  those  bases,  for- 
tified by  mines,  by  submarines  and 
by  land  fortifications,  offer  too  strong 
a  defense  for  the  Allied  ships  to 
hits  scored  in  the  Jutland  battle  was  so  small —  attack  directly  without  running  great  and  uncalled- 
about  one  hit  for  each  ship  every  two  hours — that  for  losses  and  risking  the  loss  of  the  last  claim  to 
naval  gunnery  has  been  revolutionized.  control  of  the  seas. 

What  can  the  powerful  guns  on  the  modern  bat-      As  long  as  the  German  fleet  stays  bottled  up  the 

question  of  naval  su- 
premacy will  remain 
undecided.  The  Ger- 
man warships,  them- 
selves impotent  to  do 
damage  to  the  Allies, 
"still  offer  a  great  possi- 
ble menace,  too  great 
for  the  watching  at  the 
mouth  of  their  base  to 
be  relaxed  for  even  one 
day. 

Rapidly   the  British 

officials  turned  atten- 
tion to  destroying  the 
submarine  danger. 
When  this  shall  have 
been  accomplished  the 
end  of  the  greatest  war 
in  the  world's  history 
will  be  in  sight.  But  as 
long  as  the  submarines 
are  immune  Germany 
holds  o\or  the  water  a 
great  menace  which 
cannot  be  removed  by 
all  the  Allied  navies 
combined. 

Perhaps,  after  all, 
Americans  will  solve 
the  problem  and  bring 
about  the  last  vestige  of 
an  advantage  which  the 
Germans  hold. 

All  the  best  brains  of 
the  Nation  have  been 
enlisted  to  work  upon 
the  problem.    What  al- 
ready has  been  accom- 
plished   is,   of  course, 
veiled   by   the  censor- 
ship, but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  much  lias  been 
done.    Recently  there  have  been  rumors  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  by  Allied  ships  in  great 
numbers  to  force  the  ,Kiel  Canal  and  get  to  the 
German  fleet.    Altho  denied  officially,  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  sooner  or  later  the  Allies,  with 
battleships,  aeroplanes  and  submarines,  will  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  bring  the  Kaiser's  sailors  into 
battle. 


The  Men  Behind  These  Guns  Never  See  the  Tnrtcet  at  'Which  They  Are  Firing.  Guided  l>y  the 
OHU-iT  In  the  "8p*ttl«g  Top,"  n  Turret  on  the  Basket  Must,  They  Fire  Into  a  lllnek  Smudge  on  the 
Mori/on  nml  Send  Tons  of  Steel  Hurt  ling  I  poo  the  Decks  of  the  Enemy  With  Terrible  Effect 

tleships  do?  In  the  Jutland  battle  one  of  the  big 
German  shells  hit  the  Invincible  and  split  her  steel 
turret  in  two.  One  half  fell  upon  the  quarter  deck 
behind  it  and  the  other  half  was  hurled  over  the 
side  into  the  sea. 

What  efficient  gunnery  can  do  on  a  battleship  is 
no  secret.  Target  practice  of  the  American  ships 
has  revealed  that  Beven  or  eight  broadsides  can  be 
fired  at,  and  be  made  to  hit,  a  target  the  size  of  a 
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Wireless  Aids  Kaiser's  Spies  in  U.  S. 

Getting  Information  of  Value  Is  Made  Easy  by  Laxity  With  Aliens 


HAVE  Government  officials  become  hysterical 
over  German  spies  or  do  they  really  exist  In 
the  United  States?  The  efficiencj  of  German 
spies  abroad  is  well  known,  but  to  the  American 
who  has  read  column  after  column  of  the  spy's  ex- 
ploits the  possibility  that  we  are  up  against  his 
machinations  now  seems  remote  indeed.  Never- 
theless a  spy's  job  in  the  United  States  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult as  might  be  supposed,  and  it  virtually  is  cer- 
tain that  some  of  the  Kaiser's  most  clever  agents 
now  are  in  America  plying  their  trade 

That  the  German  government  has  agents  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States,  some  of  them  at  the 
troop  embarkation  points,  is  suspected  by  some 
Government  officials.  In  this  connection,  it  was  said 
by  a  man  in  a  position  to  know  what  he  was  talking 
about,  that  when  the  Uniced  States  Government  took 
over  the  German  ships  which  were  interned  in  this 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  certain  em- 
ployes of  the  German  steamship  companies,  to  whom 
these  vessels  at  one  time  belonged,  were  retained  in 
the  employ  of  the  Government.  Of  course,  only  such 
as  were  American  citizens  were  employed,  all  the 
officers  and  sailors  and  pier  employes  who  were 
German  subjects  being  sent  to  internment  camps. 

In  practically  every  instance  the  men  who  were 
kept  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  are  men  who 
number  a  great  many  German  subjects  among  their 
best  friends,  and  among  these  friends  are  many  who 
before  the  war  were  in  the  employ  of  German  steam- 
ship interests  in  America.  Many  of  these  men  are 
employed  at  "an  Atlantic  coast  troop  terminal"  and 
assisted  in  the  work  of  loading  the  supplies  on  the 
ships  that  accompanied  the  Pershing  expedition  to 
Europe.  They  are  on  the  piers  every  day  and  see 
every  convoy  as  it  leaves.  Whether  or  not  any  of 
these  men  have  any  German  friends  to  whom  they 
carry  the  news  from  the  troop  terminals  is  one  of 
matters  now  being  investigated  by  the  authorities. 

After  getting  the  information  desired,  how  do  the 
German  agents  get  it  out  of  the  country  and  to  Ber- 
lin? This  question  every  Government  agency  is  try- 
ing to  answer.  An  official  of  the  Government  to 
whom  the  question  was  put,  suggested  in  answer- 
ing it  that  it  was  possible  that  news  was  tele- 
graphed in  code  to  the  Mexican  border  and  then 
smuggled  across  the  line  into  Mexico,  from  which 


country  it  might  possi- 
bly be  sent  by  wireless 
to  a  neutral  ship  at  sea 
and  by  a  prearranged 
system  of  relays,  finally 
delivered  to  one  of  the 
wireless  stations  in 
Germany.  It  was  also 
said  it  might  be  ca- 
bled to  South  Amer- 
ica and  then  trans- 
mitted by  wireless  or 
other  means  to  German 
agents  in  Europe,  who 
in  turn  transmitted  it 
to  the  intelligence  office 
in  Berlin. 

In  connection  with 
the  possibility  of  wire- 
less transmission  from 
Central  or  South  Amer- 
ica to  Germany  it  was 
recalled  that  about  two 
months  ago  the  Army 
authorities  at  Colon,  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
discovered  a  complete 
long  distance  wireless 
outfit  hidden  away 
among  the  cargo  in  the 
hold  of  a  neutral  vessel, 


WW  ERE  DID  THAT 
CHILD  GET  THAT 
BIG  REVOLVER,? 


DON'T  YOU  THINK 
ITS  ABOUT.  TIME 
TO  TAUCT>EAC6 


Steele  in  Denver  Post 


— Darling  in  Des  Moines  Register 


Out  on  a  Limb! 


Uncle  Sam's  Uneasy  Problem 


which  had  applied  for 
passage  thru  the  canal 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  The  wireless 
was  to  have  been  in- 
stalled in  the  Peruvian 
Andes  and  was  of  suf- 
ficient power  to  have 
carried  to  Spain,  a 
country  thru  which  Ger- 
man agents  continue  to 
get  much  of  their  in- 
formation to  the  home 
officials  in  Berlin.  The 
wireless  outfit  referred 
to  was  shipped  from 
Vera  Cruz.  It  was 
seized  by  the  United 
States  Government  au- 
thorities in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Once  the  information 
reaches  Spain,  the  rest 
is  easy.  There  is  direct 
wireless  communica- 
tion between  that  coun- 
try and  Germany,  while 
any  ordinary  wireless 
plant  could  transmit  the 
information  to  a  Ger- 


man submarine  off  the 
Spanish  coast  and  that 
submarine  would  have- 
little  trouble  in  wire- 
lessing the  information 
thru  other  submarines,  I 
acting  as  relay  stations,  - 
to  Germany.   The  Span- 
ish   wireless    connects  I 
with  the  great  German 
station  at  Nauen. 

That  the  wireless  is 
the  mainspring  of  the 
German  foreign  infor- 
mation service  is  known 
to  the  secret  agents 
of  all  the  Allies.  That 
such  enemy  stations  did 
at  one  time  exist  at 
various  points  along  the 
American  coast  is  con- 
sidered certain,  but  it  is 
believed  that  practical- 
ly every  one  of  these 
stations  were  discon- 
tinued and  the  wireless 
operations  transferred 
to  neutral  territory 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Lastly,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  it  also  . 
is  possible  for  a  Ger- 
man spy  in  America  to 
get  a  code  message  by 
cable  to  England  or 
France,  the  message  as 
a  rule  being  a  harmless  sounding  personal  message 
addressed  to  a  person  of  English  or  French  name 
and  signed  by  "an  American."  The  message  on 
being  received  by  the  spy  in  England  or  France  is 
transmitted  in  equally  harmless  sounding  terms  to 
an  agent  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  or  some  other 
European  neutral  country,  and  after  that  the  trans- 
mission into  Germany  is  simply  a  case  of  paying 
the  regular  telegraphic  toll. 

That  German  spies  in  America  were  able  to  get 
possession  of  the  orders  which  sent  Vice  Admiral 
Sim's  flotilla  to  European  waters,  and  got  them  in 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  a  trap  for  the  vessels, 
and  that  they  knew  of  the  departure  of  the  Persh- 
ing expedition  almost  as  soon  as  the  transports 
sailed,  are  matters  of  common  knowledge  now.  If 
information  of  this  value  can  so  readily  be  trans- 
mitted to  our  enemies  the  spy  scare  which  so  many 
people  are  deriding  is  indeed  well  founded.  Chances 
are  when  the  truth  is  revealed  that  it  will  be  found 
that  the  spies  are  listed  as  not  "alien  enemies"  by 
any  means,  but  as  applicants  for  American  citizen- 
ship who  have  their  first  and,  in  many  instances, 
their  final  papers. 

The  Kaiser's  agents  wormed  their  way  into  of- 
ficial life  in  England  for  years  before  the  war  came 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same 
has  been  done  here  and  our  country  honeycombed 
with  spies  ahead  of  the  time  when  they  would  be 
most  needed. 
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Section  Zero  Always  at  Mercy's  Call 

Americans,  in  Three  Years,  Never  Have  Dropped  a  Wounded  Man's  Stretcher 


OXCE  our  troops  get  on  the  firing  line  in  France 
we  may  expect  to  hear  quite  a  great  deal 
about  Section  Zero.  In  France  the  section 
already  is  a  household  word.  In  America,  altho 
section  is  composed  wholly  of  our  fellow  coun- 
en,  we  know  very  little  about  it.  What  is  this 
tion  Zero,  you  ask? 
Back  in  1914  when  war  firsf  came  to  France  a 
handful  of  Americans  volunteered  to  take  places  in 
an  ambulance  unit.  Gradually  the  unit  was  in- 
creased to  sixty  members,  and  while  many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  Section  Zero, 
quite  a  few  of .  the  original  members  remain. 
Among  the  members  of  the  section  are  several 
men  who  once  belonged  to  the  fa- 
mous Foreign  Legion  and  who,  when 
the  legion  virtually  was  wiped  out 
in  battle,  cast  their  lot  with  the  am- 
bulance service.  Men  as  old  as  sixty 
years  have  served  with  this  section. 
They  have  shown  France  that  Ameri- 
ca's older  blood  is  as  ready  to  spring 
into  service  for  humanity  as  the 
younger. 

The  record  which  this  section  has 
made  has  convinced  French  military 
men  of  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
hardihood  which  characterizes  the 
American.  For  the  section  consists 
entirely  of  unpaid  volunteers.  That 
is  hard  for  the  French  to  understand, 
that  men  will  work  at  the  hardest 
kind  of  labor  three  years  and  still 
expect  no  remuneration.  France  has 
taken  these  men  to  her  heart,  how- 
ever. Wherever  they  go  doors  are 
flung  wide  for  them  and  she  has  en- 
rolled them  forever  upon  her  records 
of  war. 

Duty  calls  Section  Zero  largely  to 
the  receiving  station  for  the  wounded 
at  La  Chapelle  de  St.  Denis,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris.    Generally  it  is 
called   the    "gateway   of   glory."     Little    of  the 
glamour  of  battle  figures  in  the  record  of  Section 
Zero.    Sometimes  it  has  been  on  the  scene  of  fight- 
ing, but  mostly  its  work   has   been  behind  the 
scenes.    For  those  Americans  who  served  on  the 
firing  line  there  ever  has  been  the  hope  of  high 
military  fame  and  glory — a  hope  which  often  has 
been  realized.    For  Section  Zero  the  work  has  been 
one  of  obscurity,  of  no  hope  for  big  rewards,  of 
no  praise  among  the  folks  back  home.    But  from 


By  William  Bratten 

time  to  time  the  sixty  men  have  been  given  what 
to  them  was  reward  enough.  A  few  at  a  time,  they 
have  been  permitted  to  serve  at  the  front,  that  it 
might  never  be  said  that  the  section  had  not  been 
under  fire.  It  also  was  accorded  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  carry  food  to  Noyon  and  other 
cities  evacuated  by  the  Germans  and  of  being  the 
first  to  carry  the  American  flag  into  the  reclaimed 
territory. 

Perhaps  in  no  receiving  station  in  all  this  great 
war  has  gr.eater  suffering — and  greater  fortitude — 


From  Time  to  Time  the  Slen  Have  Been  Given  What  to  Them  Was  Honor 
Eaooeh — Being;  Permitted  to  Go  on  Duty  at  the  Front.  They  Also  Were 
the  First  to  Carry  Food  to  Xoyon  and  Other  Cities  Evacuated  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  First  to  Carry  the  American  Flag  Into  the  Reclaimed  Territory 

been  witnessed  than  at  La  Chapelle.  Every  day 
for  three  years  trains  of  wounded  Allies  have  pulled 
in  there  after  hours  of  joggling  over  the  railroad 
line  from  the  battlefront.  But  the  scene  is  not 
one  of  noise  and  confusion.  Relatives  are  not  per- 
mitted to  meet  their  wounded  loved  ones  at  La 
Chapelle,  spectators  are  barred  from  its  confines. 
The  scene  always  is  one  of  quiet  and  efficiency. 
Ambulances  by  the  score  back  up  to  the  train, 
gently  remove  the  wounded  and  bear  them  away 


to  the  various  hospitals.  The  work  is  shrouded 
in  obscurity  and  the  French  government  apparent- 
ly has  added  to'  this  by  having  many  of  the  trains 
arrive  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

Sometimes  when  the  victims  of  the  grim  war 
machine  are  arriving  in  great  numbers  the  mem- 
Ders  of  the  ambulance  section  have  worked  seventy- 
two  hours  at  a  stretch  with  little,  or  no,  sleep. 
Sometimes,  curled  up  on  the  seats  of  their  cars, 
they  have  snatched  forty  winks  while  other  ambu- 
lances were  being  loaded  and  driven  away. 

For  the  work  of  removing  the  wounded  is  slow  at 
La  Chapelle.  The  "blesses,"  as  the  French  call 
them,  are  taken  off  carefully  and  slowly,"  six  men 
to  a  stretcher  and  "Go  slow,  boys," 
lest  the  record  of  never  having 
dropped  a  stretcher  or  handled  it  so 
roughly  as  to  cause  unnecessary 
pain  be  broken.  Merciful  handling 
of  the  wounded  is  an  art  learned 
only  by  hours  of  patient  stretcher- 
bearing  and  in  all  of  France  there 
is  no  section  that  has  a  better  rec- 
ord in  this  respect  than  Section  Zero. 
Its  stretchers  never  bump  into  any- 
thing and  in  walking  broken  step 
is  always  adopted  that  there  may  be 
no  swaying  motion.  Six  or  seven 
minutes  sometimes  are  required  to 
remove  a  single  stretcher  from  the 
train,  particularly  if  the  wounded 
man  have  an  arm  or  a  leg  encased  in 
a  plaster  cast. 

Of  all  the  trains  which  come  regu- 
larly into  La  Chapelle  none  is  better 
than  the  famous  American  train, 
manned  by  American  doctors  and 
nurses,  which  has  accommodations 
for  240  stretchers.  Some  of  the 
French  army  trains,  with  bunks  in- 
stead of  stretcher  racks,  may  be  eas- 
ier to  unload,  but  from  a  medical 
standpoint  none  are  better  equipped 
than  this  American  train. 

It  is  believed  that  La  Chapelle  will  be  the  station 
at  which  all  American  wounded  will  be  unloaded 
after  their  baptism  of  fire  at  the  front.  It  is  the 
logical  place  if  the  Americans  take  over  the  front 
of  St.  Quentin,  and  the  station  can  handle  a  much 
greater  amount  of  traffic  than  pours  thru  its  gates 
now.  If  so,  none  will  be  readier  to  give  service 
than  Section  Zero  which  eagerly  awaits  its  trans- 
fer to  Uncle  Sam's  service. 


GOLDEN  RULE  IN  U.  S.  PRISON  CAMPS 

Captured  Germans  Will  Be  Well  Treated  While  Held  by  Uncle  Sam 


PRISONERS  of  war  and  their  problems  already 
are  with  us,  altho  the  United  States  has  not 
actually  struck  a  blow  against  the  Germans. 
Already  a  considerable  number  of  Germans,  prison- 
ers of  war,  even  tho  they  were  not  taken  in  battle, 
are  detained  behind  wire  fences  at  three  war  prison 
barracks — Fort  McPherson,  Ga. ;  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Ga.,  and  Fort  Douglas,  Utah.  Mostly  these  prison- 
ers consist  of  crews  of  the  interned  German  ves- 
sels which  have  been  seized  by  the 
United  States  and  who  no  longer 
could  be  granted  the  liberties  which 
had  been  theirs  as  long  as  they 
merely  were  interned  citizens  of  a 
nation  toward  which  the  United 
States  was  neutral. 

What  treatment  is  accorded  these 
prisoners  and  what  will  be  done  with 
those  who  may  be  taken  and  brought 
to  the  United  States  during  the  war? 
Probably  few  persons  are  aware 
that  all  of  this  is  provided  for  under 
international  law  and  that  while  re- 
ports from  disinterested  persons  in- 
dicate that  Germany  does  not  ob- 
serve this  law  in  so  far  as  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  goes  the  United 
States  proposes  to  follow- it  to  the 
letter. 

Officers  who  may  be  made  prison- 
ers are  allowed,  under  the  provisions 
of  The  Hague  convention,  the  pay  of 
officers  of  the  corresponding  grade 
in  the  army  of  the  captors'  govern- 
ment, and  such  is  the  present  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States. 

The  enlisted  men  who  are  made 
prisoners  are  given  the  same  medical 
Attention,  pay,  clothing,  and  quarters 
as  are  allowed  United  States  soldiers. 
The  quarters  authorized    for  war 


prisoners  are  similar  to  and  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specifications  governing  the  construc- 
tion of  cantonments  used  by  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  War  prisoners  are  not  confined  in  the  sense 
of  being  placed  in  jails  or  prisons  or  penal  insti- 
tutions, but  as  it  is  necessary  to  limit  their  free- 
dom of  movement,  the  cantonments  in  which  they 
are  confined  are  surrounded  by  a  wire  fence.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  fence  they  enjoy  liberty  of  action. 


Theme  Germans,  Klrst  American  War  Prisoners,  Don't  Been  to 
Hard  I, Iff,  Judging  From  Their  Looks.  They  Are  llelnK  Taken 
Under  <.unr«l  at  I  he  Prison  Camp  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 


The  Hague  convention  requires  that  war  prison- 
ers shall  enjoy  complete  liberty  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.  To  provide  for  this,  there  is  a  chap- 
lain of  the  regular  Army  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mandant of  each  war  prison  barracks,  who  has  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  religious  matters  connected 
with  the  prison  and  services  are  authorized  for  all 
prisoners  so  desiring  where  churches  of  special  de- 
nominations are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places 
of  internment.  A  representative  of  the 
international  committee  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  is  also 
accredited  to  each  war  prison  bar- 
racks and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
barracks'  chaplain,  assists  in  the 
athletic  and  social  affairs  of  the 
prisoners.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  war  prisoner,  the  same  honors 
and  respects  are  shown  as  in  case 
of  the  death  of  an  individual  of  cor- 
responding rank  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

The  educational  welfare  of  the 
prisoners  is  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  barracks  chaplain, 
who  is  charged  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  courses  of  instruction  as 
elected  by  the  prisoners  and  who  is 
aided  in  the  work  by  the  prisoners 
themselves.  Later,  vocational  train- 
ing will  be  introduced  in  each  bar- 
racks to  provide  for  prisoners  who 
are  without  any  trade  or  vocation, 
the  qualified  prisoners  being  used  as 
instructors  for  the  others. 

Prisoners  are  entitled  to  send  mail 
matter  thru  international  mails 
without  postage.  Mail  matter  for 
domestic   destination   is   subject  to 
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THE  KAISER'S  CHALLENGE 

TWO  readers  who  hide  behind  anonymity  write 
in  to  inquire  heatedly  why  we  "have  it  in" 
for  the  Kaiser.  It  isn't  the  Kaiser  per- 
sonally, but  what  he  typifies,  that  we  are  fighting. 
Read  "Ruin  in  the  Wake  of  the  Kaiser  and  His 
Huns"  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  then  figure  it 
out  for  yourself.  Can  any  man  who  stands  for  the 
things  described  there,  by  persons  whose  word  is 
hot  to  be  doubted,  have  any  valid  claim  to  being 
an  ally  of  Providence,  as  so  frequently  expressed  in 
the  Kaiser's  saying  to  the  effect  that  God  is  with 
him  in  the  present  conflict?  His  words,  backed  by 
his  actions  and  the  horrible  things  which  he  per- 
mits at  the  hands  of  his  hordes,  are  in  effect  a 
challenge  to  the  Almighty  to  prove  him  wrong. 
In  this  we  base  our  faith.  No  man  can  challenge 
the  Almighty  and  get  away  with  it. 

WHY  ARE  THEY  HERE  ? 

IN  ONE  of  the  new  songs  is  a  question  which  well 
nigh  might  be  asked  our  two  anonymous  read- 
ers. We  do  not  remember  the  exact  words,  but  in 
effect  they  ask  "If  you  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  cannot  cheer,  what  are  you  doing  over  here?" 
If  our  readers  owe  more  allegiance  to  the  Kaiser 
than  they  do  to  America,  where  they  are  making 
their  living,  no  one  will  put  out  a  hand  to  stay 
them  if  they  choose  to  depart. 

DEPENDENTS  ? 

HAVE  you  any  dependents?"  This  is  the  ques- 
tion which  is  being  asked  of  many  of  our 
young  men  this  week  as  they  line  up  to  plead 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  selective  con- 
scription. Before  they  answer  too  eagerly  in  the 
affirmative  it  is  suggested  that  they  consider  care- 
fully the  reply  of  Joseph  A.  Case  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  said:  "Yes,  my  country;  it 
needs  me."  We  are  only  too  prone  to  regard  our- 
selves as  the  ones  who  are  dependent  upon  Uncle 
Sam,  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  other  way  around 
and  it  is  Uncle  Sam  who  is  dependent  upon  us. 
Our  account  with  our  country  cannot  be  too  one- 
sided. It  is  about  time  that  some  of  us  were  on 
the  giving  side  instead  of  always  being  found  on 
the  receiving  end.  Your  country  needs  you  and 
needs  you  now.  Unless  others  will  suffer  and 
suffer  greatly  if  you  are  taken  away,  think  twice 
before  you  plead  dependents  as  a  cause  for  ex- 

omntinn. 


ISHIP 

THEKHi  are  censorships  and  censorships.  But 
the  kind  of  censorship  which  is  wished 
upon  the  American  people  when  the  work 
of  determining  what  shall  and  shall  not  be 
published  is  placed  in  incapable  hands  is 
most  certainly  not  of  the  best.  The  judgment 
which  will  not  permit  the  publication  of 
facts  which  could  do  the  enemy  no  good 
and  the  nation  no  harm,  yet  stoops  to  rewriting 
official  dispatches  and  injecting  "pep"  into  them  that 
the  people  might  have  something  to  crow  over  is 
not  the  kind  of  judgment  which  should  be  set  over 
Amercan  editors.  We  refer  to  the  work  of  George 
Creel,  head  of  the  publicity  board,  in  giving  out  a 
highly  sensational  and  unauthentic  story  regarding 
the  battle  between  American  ships  and  German 
submarines.  The  American  people  do  not  need  any- 
thing more  than  facts  to  keep  them  in  the  best  of 
spirits. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Here  Readers  May  Exchange  Ideas  and  Experiences 


Raising  Cane  for  Syrup 

In  answer  to  a  recent  question  as  to  making  sor- 
ghum your  answer  was  right  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
it  didn't  go  far  enough.  We  plant  the  cane  thin  in 
drills,  3  feet  or  further  apart  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
gallon  of  seed  to  the  acre.  It  Is  cultivated  as  corn 
until  the  seed  are  in  the  dough,  then  we  strip  off  all 
the  blades,  which  is  best  done  with  a  thin,  sharp 
edged  wooden  blade  or  stripped  by  hand.  The 
blades  are  tied  in  small  bundles  and  allowed  to  curve 
up.  They  make  good  feed  for  sheep  and  other  stock. 
We  then  allow  the  stripped  stalks  to  stand  until  the 
seed  is  ripe.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how 
ripe;  the  riper  the  better.  If  planted  late  it  doesn't 
hurt  it  one  bit  for  frost  to  fall  on  it  after  the  blades 
are  sripped  as  long  as  it  does  not  freeze  them.  You 
first  cut  the  heads  off  and  save  them  for  they  may  be 
better  feed  for  all  stock,  hogs  or  poultry  than  corn. 
Cut  the  cane  close  to  the  ground  and  lay  in  small 
piles,  but  don't  let  It  get  rained  on.  Haul  to  mill 
as  soon  as  possible  after  cutting.  Be  sure  to  stand 
on  big  end  and  don't  lay  flat  unless  it  is  to  be  ground 
at  once.  It  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  rain.  If  set 
on  end  In  small  bunches  It  will  lose  a'  good  deal  of 
the  green  sap.  Unless  you  have  a  mill  nearby  it  is 
no  use  raising  cane  except  for  feed. — H.  L.  J.  ? 

^BOVE  are  extracts  from  an  interesting  letter 
from  one  of  our  readers.  The  original  letter 
has  been  sent  to  the  reader  who  inquired.  Many 
thanks,  H.  L.  J.,  for  the  other  part  of  your  letter, 
which  has  been  sent  to  the  other  reader  who  in- 
quired about  thin  lead.  Lack  of  space  forbids 
using  all.   Come  again. 

His  Experience  With  Banker 

In  your  issue  of  July  7,  I  was  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  editorial  "Bankers  and  the  Farmer,"  in 
which  you  asked  what  the  banker  is  doing  to  help 
the  farmer  Well,  here  is  my  experience  with  the 
oldest  and  leading  bank  of  this  place.  I  exchanged 
a  piece  of  property  in  the  City  for  the  farm  that  I 
now  have,  made  the  exchange  the  first  of  April. 
When  we  moved  out  here  I  was  introduced  to  the 
president  of  the  bank,  and  deposited  almost  $200,  but 
as  there  was  so  many  things  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  buy  to  start  In  with  It  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  I  went  to  my  banker  and  asked  for  a  loan  of 
$300,  offering  as  security  a  chattel  mortgage  on 
eight  milk  cows  and  four  heifers.  He  told  me  that 
they  did  not  loan  money  on  cattle.  Then  I  offered 
to  put  up  a  Deed  of  Trust  that  had  been  given  me 
by  a  man  to  whom  I  had  sold  a  piece  of  property, 
which  was  for  $600,  and  was  due  in  April  of  next 
year.  After  looking  over  the  deed  the  banker  said 
that  he  could  not  handle  it  because  it  was  on  prop- 
erty in  St.  Louis,  and  was  not  In  our  county.  Now 
I  happen  to  know  that  the  same  bank  has  loaned 
money  on  a  man's  personal  note,  and  the  same  man 
is  known  as  a  dead  beat.  What  I  want  to  know  Is 
this,  what  in  the  Sam'  Hill  good  is  a  bank  like  this 
to  us  farmers?  If  we  have  money  to  deposit  we 
get  absolutely  no  security  for  same,  be  it  little  or 
much.  What  would  you  advise  doing?  Would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  others  as  to  their  experiences. — 
N.  D.  E.,  Missouri. 

IF  YOU  have  stated  the  situation  correctly,  it 
might  be  best  to  change  over  to  another  bank. 
If  the  banker  won't  meet  his  customers  half-way, 
he  certainly  is  not  entitled  to  keep  their  accounts. 
It  isn't  the  banker  who  is  doing  the  customer  a 
favor  by  keeping  his  money.  Rather,  it  is  the  other 
way  around. 

Answers  to  Other  Readers 

R.  S.  V.,  Illinois — You  don't  have  to  get  court 
consent  to  simplify  the  spelling  of  your  name. 

T.  A.  M.,  Michigan — Possibly  the  fact  that  he  is 
engaged  in  shipbuilding  will  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  asking  exemption. 

H.  O.  P.,  Missouri — Of  course  you  are  interested 
in  General  Pershing.  You  didn't  say  so,  but  I  know 
that  he  originally  came  from  Linn  County,  Mis- 
souri, where  you  live.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
has  made  any  famous  saying  since  he  reached  Eu- 


Don't  feed  too  much  coarse  or  overripe  feed  to 
work  animals. 


QUESTIONS  on  this  page  do  not  neces- 
sarily pertain  to  farming.  Readers  will 
note  that  the  policy  of  The  Farming 
Business  and  Uncle  Sam  is  not  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  agriculture,  and  that  articles  and 
pictures  on  all  subjects  of  particular  interest 
to  Americans  just  now  are  being  discussed. 
The  same  policy  holds  good  with  regard  to 
the  Questions  and  Answers  Department,  and 
readers  are  invited  to  ask  questions  con- 
cerning anything  in  which  they  are  interested. 


rope.  Perhaps  you  read  where  he  always  says  to 
his   chauffeur   after   giving   him   his  destination: 

"Well,  let's  be  going  where  we're  going." 

J.  S.  A.,  Arkansas — Thanks  for  the  information 
regarding  cutting  up  corn.  We  have  passed  it  on  to 
readers  who  asked  for  recipes,  and  if  space  is  avail- 
able will  publish  it  later. 

M.  A.  P.,  Virginia — Thanks  for  the  recipe  for 
canning  peas.  It  has  been  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
C.  M.  R.  of  Ontario,  Canada.   Lack  of  space  forbids 

publishing  it  in  full  here. 

J.  S.,  Maryland — We  are  afraid  that  handling  the' 
invention  which  you  describe  is  rather  out  of  our 
line,  as  we  have  no  time  for  matters  not  connected 
with  the  publishing  business. 

M.  M.  G.,  Oklahoma — Thanks  for  the  pear  recipe; 
We  will  try  and  publish  as  soon  as  space  will  per- 
mit. Your  word  of  caution  regarding  ashes  on  land 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  reader  who  inquired. 

O.  R.,  Florida — The  information  on  making  vine-l 
gar  from  grapes  isn't  to  be  found  in  our  office." 
Suggest  you  write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 
at  Washington  and  ask  for  the  bulletin  on  the  sub^ 
Ject. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.,  Ohio — You  didn't  say  what  kind  of! 
an  insect  was  after  your  cabbage.   The  treatment  is 
different  for  each  kind.    Write  to  the  Agricultural 
College,   State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  give 
specific  details  and  ask  instructions. 

K.  C.  R.,  Kansas — If  you  decide  to  enlist  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  rather  than  be  drafted  you  should 
notify  the  Exemption  Board  after  you  have  done  so,- 
so  when  the  draft  applies  to  you  there  won't  be  any 
unnecessary  trouble  trying  to  locate  you. 

C.  X.  M.,  Illinois — Curiosity  has  got  us.  What 
does  the  "X"  stand  for?  Anyhow,  answering  your 
question,  "blesse"  is  the  French  word  for  wounded, 
and  "poilu"  means  the  French  soldier.  Hope  you 
get  back  from  the  front  without  being  a  "blesse." 

F.  J.  F.,  Tennessee — Germany  declared  war  on 
France  August  3,  1914.  France  did  not  declare  war 
against  Germany,  but  on  August  10  did  declare 
against  Austria.  Relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  were  severed  on  February  3, 
1917. 

C.  A.  D.,  Michigan — If  you  are  interested  in  fur 
farming  we  might  recommend  a  little  book,  "Fur 
Farming  for  Profit,"  which  formerly  sold  for  $1, 
but  which  may  be  obtained  with  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam  for 
50  cents. 

Mrs.  L.  H.,  Indiana — Frequent  stirring  of  the 
ground  will  often  get  rid  of  the  black  ants  of  which 
you  complain,  but  carbon  bisulphide  is  a  sure  cure. 
Right  after  a  rain  is  a  good  time  to  apply  it.  A 
half-teacupful  of  carbon  bisulphide  poured  into  the 
ant  nest,  or  more  if  the  nest  is  a  large  one,  will  do 
the  work.  Be  careful  and  not  have  fire  around 
when  you  use  it,  as  the  poison  is  highly  inflam- 
mable, and  under  certain  conditions  explosive.  Any 
druggist  can  supply  you  with  it. 

H.  A.  D.,  Pennsylvania — Your  question  is  of  such 
general  interest  that  the  answer  is  published  in 
full  here:  The  Order  of  Red  Cross  Nurses,  for  min- 
istering to  the  sick  and  wounded,  originated  with 
a  soldier  320  years  ago.  This  was  Camillus  de 
Lillis,  to  whom  Pope  Sixtus  V.  granted  permission 
to  use  a  red  cross  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
society  he  was  forming  and  which  Pope  Gregory 
XIV.  confirmed  by  founding  the  order  in  1541.  Ca- 
millus de  Lillis  by  his  work  as  a  nurse  and  the  re- 
forms he  brought  about  in  caring  for  the  sick,  both 
in  hospitals  and  on  the  battlefield,  was  eventually 
canonized  a  saint,  and  Pope  Leo  XIII,  on  June  22, 
1886,  announced  that  St.  Camillus  de  Lillis  would 
be  the  patron  of  nurses,  whether  they  wore  a  red 
cross  badge  or  not.  When  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor 
of  New  York  was  shot  and  taken  to  St.  Francis 
Hospital  in  Hoboken,  in  what  was  thought  to  bo  a 
dying  condition,  "Big  Bill"  Edwards  ordered  that 
only  the  best  nurses  in  the  United  States  should 
attend  the  distinguished  patient.  The  mayor  over- 
heard the  order  and,  in  the  weak  voice  left  to  him, 
whispered:  "I  want  these  sisters  to  take  care  of- 
me."  And  sot  day  and  night,  a  little  Sister  of  St, 
Francis,  with  a  red  cross  of  St.  Camillus  on  her 
breast,  nursed  the  mayor  back  to  health. 


Election  in  Russia  Sept.  20 

SEPTEMBER  20  has  been  designated  as  the  day 
for  the  election  to  the  constituent  Assembly, 
which  will  determine  the  permanent  form  of 
government  for  Russia.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  is  set  for  October  13. 
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Wo  men  Must  Do  Their  'Bit'  at  Home 

Writing  Letters  of  Cheer  and  Arranging  Comfort  Funds  Offer  Best  Opportunity 


\X/HAT  can  I  do  to  help? 

This  is  the  question  which 
thousands  of  American  women  are 
asking  and  which  is  being  answered 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  there  is  a 
place  for  every  one  to  do  something 
for  the  country  and  rapidly  these 
places  are  being  marked  out. 

In  the  first  place,  women  who  are 
not  trained  nurses  must  resign  them- 
selves to  letting  others  do  the  work 
in  military  hospitals  about  which  so 
much  of  the  romance  of  war  is 
weaved  and  toward  which  every 
woman's  thoughts  naturally  turn 
first. 

American  women  must  prepare  to 
stay  at  home  while  they  do  their  bit, 
for  they  must  not  expect  to  follow 
the  troops  to  Europe.  Too  many 
Canadian  women  have  done  so  and 
as  a  result  virtually  are  stranded  in 
London  and  a  burden  on  a  nation 
already  hard  put  to  it  to  care  for 
its  normal  population.  American 
women  must  bear  with  equanimity 
the  thought  that  their  loved  ones 
who  are  wounded  will  be  sent  to 
foreign  hospitals  to  be  ministered 
to  by  others  than  their  own  folks. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  line  of  en- 
deavor in  which  women  can  do  bet- 
ter work  than  in  organizing  comfort 
funds  for  the  boys  at  the  front,  funds 
to  provide  those  little  comforts  and 
luxuries  that  can  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way.  In  England  there  are 
many  of  these  funds  and  the  women 
in  charge  are  prepared  upon  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  furnish  soldiers  in 
hospitals  and  convalescent  homes 
with  anything  in  reason  that  they 
may  desire. 

Letters  Cheer  the  "Boys." 
Thousands  of  postcards  are  writ- 
ten by  the  women  to  men  whom  they 
never  have  seen  but  who  are  glad 
to  get  word  from  home,  even  tho  the 
writer  is  a  perfect  stranger.  Thou- 
sands of  cards  are  sent  to  the  sol- 
diers in  order  that  they  may  write 
upon  them  and  mail  them  back  to 
their  own  friends.  Many  of  the 
things  which  these  funds,  backed 
by  women,  send  to  the  front  are 
practical,  but  in  the  main  they  are 
things  which  are  not  as  essential  as 
food,  clothing,  bandages  and  splints, 
but  which  provide  that  little  touch 
of  human  personal  interest  which 
keeps  alive  the  spark  of  hope  and 
good  cheer  in  the  breasts  of  the 
fighting  men.  This  is  work  into 
which  American  women  can  enter 
without  duplicating  work  already 
done. 

The  organization  of  these  funds 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible  and 
the  election  of  a  secretary  and  a 
treasurer  will  be  sufficient  officers. 
It  is  easy  to  get  in  touch  with  any 
of  the  hospitals  to  which  American 
soldiers  are  sent  by  writing  the  com- 
mandant and  asking  what  is  needed. 
Forming  a  kind  of  alliance  with 
similar  funds  in  England  probably 
is  a  good  way  of  making  sure  that 
the  distribution  of  supplies  is  made 
quicker  and  where  most  needed. 

What  One  Woman  Did 

As  an  example  of  what  women  can 
do,  altho  in  this  instance  it  was  on 
a  big  scale,  when  the  troops  sent  to 
join  General  Pershing  were  ready 
to  sail  it  was  discovered  there  was 
no  supply  of  tobacco  on  board  which 
the  men  might  buy.  Now  tobacco 
is  a  very  essential  thing  to  a  soldier, 
and  a  young  woman  in  an  Eastern 
city  appreciated  the  situation.  She 
hurried  to  a  banker  and  induced 
him  to  stand  good  for  the  purchase 
of  enough  tobacco  to  supply  all  of 
the  soldiers.  The  tobacco  was  hur- 
riedly ordered  and  sent  aboard, 
plans  made  for  selling  it  to  the  men 
and  for  remitting  the  purchase  back 
to  this  country.  If  one  lone  woman 
can  think  and  put  into  execution  a 
big  thing  like  that  certain  thousands 


of  other  women  can  get  together 
and  do  similar  things. 

Organization  of  the  woman  power 
of  the  country  by  registering  them 
in  a  volunteer  army  which  shall  be 
ready  to  perform  any  tasks  allotted 
to  it  by  the  Council  for  National 
Defense  is  proceeding  rapidly.  The 
organization  is  proposed  to  be  mold- 
ed into  one  vast  clearing-house  for 
the  war  activities  of  women  in  every 
line  of  service  in  order  that  all  work 
may  go  forward  promptly  and  that 
there  may  be  no  wasteful  duplica- 
tion of  efforts. 

Plans  for  Saving1  Food 
Then  there  is  the  national  food 
conservation  movement  under  the 
auspices  of  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  food 
administrator.  State  leaders  who 
recently  conferred  with  Mr.  Hoover 
have   returned   home   filled  to  the 


brim  with  the  enthusiasm  and  con- 
fidence which  marks  his  passing 
everywhere.  Here  is  what  one  of 
them  says  regarding  the  plans  for 
saving  food: 

"The  main  lines  to  be  followed  in 
the  food  conservation  movement 
have  been  mapped  out.  A  board  of 
nutrition  experts  is  getting  out  a 
booklet  for  general  use.  Local  com- 
mittees will  be  asked  to  conduct 
campaigns  of  three  kinds — conserva- 
tion of  wheat,  conservation  of  sugar, 
fats  and  meats,  and  promotion  of  the 
maximum  use  of  milk. 

"The  reason  for  wheat  conserva- 
tion is  well  understood.  If  we  are 
to  ship  wheat  to  the  Allies  to  make 
up  for  their  shortage,  we  shall  have 
to  curtail  our  own  consumption.  This 
means  using  substitutes.  It  means 
increasing  our  consumption  of  vege- 
tables, for  one  thing,  potatoes  es- 
pecially if  the  crop  is  good.  The 
garden  movement  is  going  to  help 
to  this  end. 

"The  s*ugar  and  fats  situation  is 
one  of  transportation  rather  than  of 
production.  We  have  been  getting 
most  of  our  sugar  from  Porto  Rico, 


Hawaii  and  Cuba.  Now  we  must 
share  the  supply  with  Europe  be- 
cause Germany,  before  the  war, 
furnished  a  large  part  of  the  supply 
there.  This  means  cutting  down  on 
candy,  on  frosting  on  cake. 

"Vegetable  oils  come  largely  from 
Africa  and  Asia.  Immense  cargoes 
of  oils  are  reported  piled  up  at  ports 
in  those  continents,  awaiting  ship- 
ment. We  shall  have  to  share  our 
cottonseed  oil  with  our  European 
Allies  because  those  stores  cannot 
find  ships. 

"To  reduce  the  waste  in  fats  and 
to  substitute  for  meats,  the  Govern- 
ment is  urging  the  use  of  milk, 
cheese,  oat  products,  peas  and  beans. 

"The  home  economics  committee 
is  asked  to  help  present  the  program 
of  the  nutrition  board  in  teaching 
form.  To  that  end  we  have  mapped 
out  ten  lessons  in  conservation  and 


these  will  be  sent  to  the  1,000  sum- 
mer schools  being  conducted  in  the 
United  States.  The  work  is  under 
way." 

Her  Registration  Today 
IJNCLE  SAM  always  has  been  po- 
lite to  the  ladies  when  he  noticed 
them.  His  reverence  for  mother  and 
grandmother  may  have  seemed  exag- 
gerated to  strong  and  hustling  daugh- 
ter, who  has  gone  her  industrial  way 
for  a  good  many  years  now  without 
so  much  as  an  official  glance  from 
the  head  of  the  house. 

But  industrial  daughter  has  been 
too  busy  to  fret  over  neglect.  She 
may  have  frowned  whenever  she 
thought  about  it,  her  frowns  taking 
the  form  of  White  House  suffrage 
pickets  or  an  occasional  campaign. 
But  mostly,  she  has  been  patient  and 
pre-occupied,  well  aware  that  she 
was  doing  work  that  counted,  that 
she  was  always  on  the  job,  and  that 
some  day  Uncle  Sam  would  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  big  asset  in 
industrial  daughter — a  regular  rock 
of  salvation  if  shipwreck  threatened. 

Now,  the  awakening  has  come. 
And,  instead  of  merely  recognizing 


industrial  daughter  as  an  economic 
factor,  it  is  hats  off  to  mother,  too, 
beside  the  kitchen  range.  The 
Hoover  registration  card  means  just 
that.  It  means  that  the  housekeeper 
is  not  only  an  important  factor,  but 
a  factor  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  work  of  food  conservation.  If  the 
war  is  to  be  fought  in  the  harvest 
fields  and  in  the  potato  patches,  not 
a  shot  must  be  fired  at  random, 
which  means  that  not  a  crust  should 
be  permitted  to  reach  the  garbage 
can  nor  a  single  jar  of  tomatoes  al- 
lowed to  spoil.  That  is  the  spirit  the 
Hoover  pledge  card  inspires. 

This  is  the  day  when  women  are 
expected  to  register  for  service  under 
the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Two  questions  are  constantly 
asked:  Will  I  have  to  register?  Will 
I  have  to  go  away? 

To  both,  the  answer  is  no.  But,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  any  woman  who 
fails  to  register,  even  tho  she  may 
be  occupied  every  moment  of  her 
time,  even  tho  she  may  be  bedridden 
or  have  several  young  children  or  be 
doing  all  she  possibly  can  for 
America  in  this  war,  will  be  sorry 
afterward  that  she  did  not  enroll  in 
an  army  of  women  and  thus  ac- 
knowledge, as  it  were,  Uncle  Sam's 
recognition  of  women  as  an  economic 
factor. 

No  Compulsion  to  It 

Nobody  will  be  asked  to  do  any- 
thing she  does  not  wish  to  do.  Ex- 
amination of  the  registration  cards 
will  disclose  that  some  women  are 
so  fully  occupied  they  cannot  do  any- 
thing more.  These  will  be  regarded 
as  already  in  service  for  their  coun- 
try. Others  may  not  be  equipped  for 
any  service  needed  and  these  will  be 
scratched  from  the  list.  The  privil- 
eged ones  are  those  who  have  time 
and  strength  and  training  to  do 
something  worth  while  for  America 
in  this  crisis,  for  they  will  help  make 
history. 

Departments  of  service  wi»„  be 
listed  on  one  of  the  two  registration 
cards  and  the  woman  registering  is 
asked  to  underline  her  specialty  or 
preference  and  to  say  whether  she 
can  leave  home  or  not.  At  the  top 
of  the  list  are  agricultural  occupa- 
tions— dairy,  farm,  garden,  growing 
of  fruit  and  raising  of  poultry. 

The  clerical  field  for  women  in- 
cludes bookkeeping,  filing  and  index- 
ing, stenography,  telegraphy  both  by 
wire  and  wireless,  telephone  operat- 
ing and  typewriting. 

Domestic  service  comprises  the 
care  of  children,  cooking,  sewing, 
mending,  laundering,  housekeeping. 

Under  the  head  of  industrial  serv- 
ice is  that  of  saleswomen,  factory 
workers,  janitress  and  all  trades  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  needle. 

Some  of  the  Duties 

The  professions  in  which  women 
may  register  are  that  of  dietitian, 
physician,  journalist,  lawyer,  teacher, 
interpreter  and  lecturer. 

Under  the  head  of  Red  Cross  serv- 
ice comes  again  the  dietitian,  trained 
nurse,  hospital  attendant,  home 
nurse  and  the  skilled  preparer  of 
surgical  dressings. 

Camp  work  and  charities,  district 
nursing,  playground  supervision,  set- 
tlement work  and  hospital  assistant 
are  listed  under  the  head  of  social 
service.  Special  knowledge  or  skill 
of  possible  value  at  this  time  may 
also  be  listed. 

The  woman  registering  for  service 
is  asked  to  give  her  name  in  full,  her 
address,  age,  whether  married  or  sin- 
gle, color,  race,  birthplace,  education, 
occupation,  name  of  employer  and 
time  pledged  for  service.  She  may 
stipulate  whether  she  wishes  to 
serve  at  home  or  to  leave  home. 

In  addition  to  the  Council  of  De- 
fense card,  there  is  the  Hoover  card 
which  pledges  the  housewife  to  food 
conservation,  asking  the  name,  ad- 
dress, number  in  household  and  oc-f 
cupation  of  the  bread  winner. 


— Miller    in    Kansas    City  Star 

Uncle  Sam  Recognizes  Women  at  Last. 
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HOPING  TO  TAR  THE  KAISER 


Here  is  a  British  tar  and  an  American  tar  having  a  good  time  to- 
gether in  one  of  the  British  seaports.  Their  aims  and  purposes  in 
life  just  now  are  linked  together  as  much  as  their  arms — both  of 
them  hope  to  have  a  hand  in  tarring  the  Kaiser.  If  it  wasn't  for  the 
difference  in  uniforms  you  wouldn't  know  which  was  the  American. 
In  case  you  aren't  an  expert,  he  is  the  one  on  the  right. 


GUARDING  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  FROM  THE  FOE 

Here  are  four  of  the  little  plungers  upon  .which  Uncle  Sam  is  de- 
pending to  keep  the  Germans  out  of  the  Panama  Canal.  They 
are  on  the  Pacific  side  and  others  are  watching  the  Atlantic. 


GUNNING  FOR  A  GERMAN  BIRDMAN 

Why  all  the  eagerness  in  the  attitude  of  the  men  around  this  gun? 
They  have  just  spotted  a  Boche  aviator  headed  toward  them  and 
they  are  going  to  do  a  little  shooting  with  the  German  as  the 
target.  All  they  hope  is  that  some  Allied  aviator  doesn't  beat  them 
to  it.  This  is  the  kind  of  guns  with  which  the  Sammies  are  doing 
a  lot  of  practicing  new.  They've  never  had  occasion  to  use  them 
before  and  they  want  to  be  hep  to  the  game  when  they  get  in  the 
trenches.    Photogragh  by  Merle  LaVoy,  staff  photographer. 


RUSSIA'S  NEW  IDOL 

In  the  new  life  which  the 
Russian  army  has  developed 
one  figure  stands  out  above  all 
others  as  a  leader,  General 
Kornilov.  He  is  the  man  di- 
recting the  Russian  smash  in 
Galicia  and  the  way  his  forces 
are  trampling  underfoot  the 
Kaiser's  troops  and  capturing 
villages  and  prisoners  with 
equal  ease  stamps  Kornilov  as 
a  master  strategist. 


GOING  AFTER  THE  ENEMY 

In  the  mountains  where  the 
Italians  and  Austrians  are 
fighting,  sometimes  it  is  hard 
for  the  enemy  to  come  to  grips 
because  of  the  dangerous  crev- 
ices and  streams.  The  Italians 
solved  one  such  problem  with 
a  shaky  bridge  across  the  Ison- 
zo. 


FRITZ'  IS  ABOUT1 


1 


"Pig"  is  the  favorite  name  for  the  Bi 
the  Germans  don't  care  particularly  ab 
mortar  shell.   Large  numbers  of  trench 


AIRMAN  TAKES  ORDERS 

Nowadays  when  a  submarine  sets  out  o|t 
Inander  new  orders  the  thing  is  done  qili 
after  the  submarine,  locates  it  and  deiti 
up  to  the  surface,  the  two  crafts  are  broilt 


THIS  TRUCK  REPLACES  TH]  IH 

Here  is  the  new  fangled  "Army  horse"!  k|t 
four-footer  of  other  *wars.  This  trucki  - 
transports  up  hills  "without  effort.  A  ]10 
and  on  the  left,  in  the  opposite  directin  j 
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TO  GET  THIS  TIG' 


h  whenever  a  German  is  speaking.  But 
meeting  a  British  "flying  pig,"  or  trench 
ortars  are  part  of  the  TJ.  S.  equipment. 


SUBMARINE  COMMANDER 

miscion  and  it  is  desired  to  give  its  com- 
ly.  An  aviator  in  a  hydroaeroplane  flies 
ds  to  the  water.  The  submarine  comes 
t  alongside  and  the  message  is  exchanged. 


RMY  MULE  OF  OTHER  DAYS 


Ich  rapidly  is  crowding  out  the  faithful 
t  drag  huge  guns,  tons  of  supplies  and 
on  the  right  rein  turns  it  to  the  right 
A  pull  on  both  lines  halts  the  "steed." 


► 


HE  BOSSED  THE  DRAFT 

Come  on,  you  drafted  rookies, 
salute  your  boss,  Gen.  Enoch 
H.  Crowder,  Provost  Marshal 
General  and  the  man  who 
"  worked  out  all  the  details  of 
the  selective  service.  He's  the 
fellow  who  handled  all  the 
puzzling  legal  matters  inci- 
dent to  the  occupation  of  Man- 
ila after  Dewey's  victory  and 
put  into  execution  the  present 
governing  system  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. He  also  drew  up  the 
Cuban  electoral  laws. 


AT  GRIEF  IN  THE  SEA 

This  German  aviator  came  to 
grief  out  at  sea.  His  airplane 
dove  headfirst  into  the  water, 
caught  fire  and  is  being  con- 
sumed. Along  came  a  British 
patrol  boat  and  took  the  flier, 
little  the  worse  for  his  experi- 
ence, aboard. 


HONOR  THEIR  HERO  DEAD 

|___  ~  % 


Slightly  wounded  French  soldiers  spend  their  period  of  convales- 
cence cutting  tombstones  for  those  of  their  comrades  who  have 
fallen  in  battle.  The  picture,  snapped  by  Merl  La  Voy,  staff 
photographer,  shows  some  of  the  "poilus"  carving  the  names  of 
heroes  of  Verdun  on  shafts  which  will  be  erected  over  their  graves. 


GIVING  THE  FRITZIES  A  TASTE  OF  REAL  FOOD 

The  "mulligan"  in  the  big  pot  must  look  good  to  these  German 
prisoners  if  there  is  truth  in  the  reports  that  sometimes  the  men 
in  the  Kaiser's  trenches  go  a  day  or  two  without  any  real  food. 
Escaped  Allies  say  that  the  food  served  prisoners  in  German  mili- 
tary camps  is  something  awful,  and  guards  fare  as  badly. 


AFTER  THE  TORPEDO  HAS  DONE  ITS  DEADLY  WORK 

This  is  a  British  transport  on  the  rocks  after  she  had  been  tor- 
pedoed by  a  German  submarine  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  With 
a  gaping  hole  in  her  side,  the  vessel  was  run  onto  the  rocks  in  an 
effort  to  beach  her.  Then  those  aboard  took  to  the  boats.  Some 
of  the  lifecraft  turned  over  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  water;  one 
may  be  seen  dangling  upside  down  near  the  stern  and  the  men 
who  are  trying  to  get  away  in  it  are  sliding  down  the  ropes  into 
the  sea,  there  to  take  their  chance  of  swimming  out. 
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U.  S.  Tracking  the  H.  C.  L.  to  Its  Lair 

Government  Takes  Step  to  Call  a  Halt  on  Exorbitant  Prices  of  Food 


By  Jeanette  King 


Sammy, Get  Your  Gun! 

I^HE  draft  is  over  and  Uncle  Sam's 
new  rookies  rapidly  are  learning 
just  which  of  them  are  slated  for  the 
training  camps  this  fall  preparatory 
to  going  to  France  for  a  skirmish 
with  the  Kaiser.  Within  a  few  days 
now  the  work  of  the  exemption 
boards  will  have  been  completed  and 
those  whom  fate  ordains  shall  stay 
at  home  will  again  take  up  the  task 
of  providing  for  their  dependents. 

To  those  who  are  worrying  lest 
the  call  to  the  colors  may  mean  the 
killing  or  wounding  of  their  loved 
ones,  a  few  figures  will  be  illumin- 
ating and  will  serve  to  dispel  the 
anxiety  with  which  the  result  of  the 
draft  is  surrounded.  Every  year  in 
the  United  States  60,000  persons  are 
killed  accidentally  and  several  times 
that  many  injured.  War,  with  all  of 
its  dangers,  is  only  a  little  more  haz- 
ardous.. The  figures  of  casualties  in 
peace  time  are  about  equal  to  those 
of  an  army  of  a  million  men  in  the 
field. 

So  you  will  see  that  your  menfolks 
stand  a  most  excellent  chance  of  re- 
turning to  you  safe  and  well.  Not  so 
many  men  are  killed  or  wounded  in 
battle  as  one  may  imagine.  You  read 
of  great  numbers  of  dead  and  wound- 
ed piled  high  on  the  battlefield.  Your 
mind  pictures  your  men  shot  down 
without  much  of  a  chance  of  escap- 
ing. But  figures  of  the  casualties  in 
this  war  show  that  the  percentage  of 
those  who  fall  in  battle  are  about 
the  same  as  the  percentage  in  other 
wars.  There  are  a  great  many  more 
men  engaged  and  that  is  what  makes 
the  figures  look  so  large.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  six  men  out  of  every  hun- 
dred will  be  killed  and  fifteen  wound- 
ed. That  leaves  an  average  of  sev- 
enty-nine out  of  every  hundred  who 
will  come  thru  unscathed. 

Oh,  yes,  we  know  all  about  the 
sickness  and  lack  of  hospital  treat- 
ment which  claims  many  of  those 
who  fall.  But  did  you  know  that 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  that 
direction  in  this  war,  that  sickness 
and  disease  and  wounds  claims  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  soldiers 
than  ever  before  and  that  this  con- 
dition will  continue  to  improve  as  the 
war  goes  on?  Modern  war  is  strenu- 
ous and  there  is  no  place  for  the  man 
who  can't  stand  the  gaff,  so  the  Army 
makes  sure  that  sickness  is  cut  down 
as  much  as  possible.  When  this  war 
started  the  number  of  wounded  men 
who  died  was  fifteen  out  of  every 
hundred.  Today  only  one  man  out  of 
a  hundred  succumbs.  Where  twenty 
men  out  of  a  hundred  wounded  sub- 
mitted to  amputations  three  years 
ago,  only  one  loses  a  part  of  his 
anatomy  now. 

Aren't  the  odds  so  much  in  your 
favor  that  worry  and  anxiety  over 
what  might  happen  are  folly? 

•  o  word  to  those  who  cannot 
"  e  dark  side  of  the 
ie  cities  are  familiar 
y-faced,  lightweight 
youth  wiio  .  ks  the  body  and  the 
brains  to  hold  his  own  with  real  men. 
In  the  country  the  gawky  youth  who 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  efficiency  may  be  found.  To 
both  of  them  the  Army  will  prove  a 
boon.  To  others  who  need  training 
in  discipline,  self-reliance  and  team- 
work the  Army  also  will  be  a  bless- 
ing. When  Uncle  Sam's  officers  get 
hold  of  these  youths  there  will  begin 
a  training  that  will  give  every  mus- 
cle its  needed  exercise.  The  rookie 
will  straighten  up  and  walk  cor- 
rectly, his  chest  will  develop  and 
stick  out,  he  will  find  it  a  pleasure 
to  exercise,  and  never  again  will  he 
feel  that  his  body  is  not  doing  its 
proper  duty. 

No,  the  boys  will  come  back  many 
times  better  men.  So,  Sammie,  get 
your  gun!  The  show  is  about  to 
begin. 


THE  High  Cost  of  Living,  a  catch 
phrase  invented  by  some  rag- 
time artist  some  few  years  ago,  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  solemn  and 
sober  vocabulary  of  our  everyday 
life.  Indeed,  we  no  longer  speak  of 
it  as  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  as 
the  mounting  cost  of  living,  and  it 
sure  do  mount,  with  every  breath 
that  we  draw  and  every  bite  that  we 
take.  During  the  last  winter  and  in 
the  months  that  have  followed  it,  it 
has  soared  so  high  that  we  scarcely 
can  see  it.  Meats,  fish  and  poultry; 
vegetables  and  flour;  fuel,  hard  coal 
and  soft  coal,  and  all  the  other  hun- 
dreds of  articles  that  we  need  in  our 
daily  lives,  have  gone  sky-rocketing. 
The  war  has  had  something  to  do  with 
this  insofar  as  it  has  curtailed  world 
production  and  has  put  the  extra 
burden  of  producing  more  for  others 
than  we  do  for  ourselves  on  this 
country.  But  the  food  speculators 
and  the  mine  operators  are  as  much 
to  blame,  and  the  small  fry  among 
the  purveyors  of  necessaries  have 
been  quick  to  follow  their  example. 
"Everybody's  doin'  it," — another  rag- 
time catch  word,  by  the  way — has  be- 
come the  motto  of  the  merchants, 
great  "and  small. 

Have  Data  on  Cost 

For  some  time  the  President  and 
Congress  have  recognized  the  need 
of  measures  to  curb  this  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  speculators;  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  volunteered  their  services 
on  commissions,  both  Federal  and 
State,  and  a  large  amount  of  data  has 
been  gathered  on  cost  of  production, 
carrier  service,  etc.  The  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  prohibited  speculation 
in  wheat  futures  during  May,  and 
corn  has,  to  some  extent,  also  come 
under  the  ban.  The  new  food  bill 
passed  by  Congress  embodies  the 
appointment  of  various  committees, 
price-fixing  regulations,  and  various 
other  remedies  for  bettering  the  con- 
ditions of  Uncle  Sam's  sons  and 
daughters. 

The  investigation  of  the  meat- 
packing industry  already  has  begun, 
and  the  complete  record  of  the  work 
of  the  Federal  commission  in  charge, 
headed  by  Joseph  E.  Davies  and 
about  fifty  or  sixty  Federal  agents, 
will  be  ready  for  the  President's  ex- 
amination and  perusal  in  about  six 
months.  The  investigation  will  be 
most  searching,  and  will  include  ex- 
aminations by  experts  of  the  packers' 
books  and  accounts,  as  well  as  com- 
plete inquiry  into  all  phases  of  the 
meat  business  from  the  moment  that 
the  livestock  leaves  the  farm  until 
the  meat  is  sold  over  the  counter  to 
the  consumer.  It  is  expected  that 
Francis  J.  Heney,  who  conducted  the 
print  paper  investigation,  will  be 
chief  counsel  for  the  commission  in 
this  new  inquiry. 

Into  All  Food  Prices 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mission has  the  full  authority  of  the 
President  back  of  it.  Agents  have 
been  in  the  field  for  several  weeks 
gathering  preliminary  evidence  of 
meat  prices.  Statistics  have  been 
tabulated  to  show  the  enormous  in- 
creases made  in  the  cost  of  meat 
prices  from  the  packer  to  the  con- 
sumer. These  statistics  will  furnish 
the  groundwork  on  which  the  com- 
mission will  conduct  its  inquiry.  It 
is  probable,  according  to  Commis- 
sioner Davies,  that  an  effort  will  at 
first  be  made  to  induce  the  packers 
to  admit  undue  inflation  of  prices 
and  consent  to  reasonable  reductions 
and  normal  profits.  Unless  the  pack- 
ers can  show  sufficient  cause  for  this 
exorbitant  increase  in  prices,  the 
commission  most  likely  will  recom- 
mend prosecutions  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  Federal  commission,  however, 


will  not  confine  itself  exclusively  to 
the  meat  industry,  but  will  pursue 
this  same  policy  in  the  investigation 
of  other  food  productions.  Three 
subcommittees  have  been  organized, 
and  are  headed  as  follows:  Chair- 
man Harris,  canned  goods;  Commis- 
sioner Fort,  storage;  Commissioner 
Colver,  breadstuffs,  including  grains 
and  flour. 

The  Federal  commission  has  seen 
fit  to  investigate  food  costs  in  Lon- 
don restaurants  and  hotels;  it  is  said 
that  Washington  hotels  and  cafes  are 
charging  four  times  as  much  for  food 
as  hotels  of  the  same  class  in  Lon- 
don. The  Commerce  Department  has 
been  asked  to  have  attaches  in  Lon- 
don prepare  a  report  on  prices  paid 
to  supply  houses  as  well.  Retailers', 
Jobbers'  and  producers'  prices  also 
are  a  matter  of  investigation. 

Board  of  trade  chiefs  in  Chicago 
have  had  their  ears  to  the  ground  and 
have  undertaken  to  aid  the  Govern- 
ment by  conferring  the  power  of 
fixing  maximum  prices  of  wheat  and 
corn  and  arbitrarily  restricting  the 
trade  in  futures  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  war  on  President 
Joseph  P.  Griffin  and  directors 
of  the  board  of  trade.  This  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  642  to  119.  This 
grant  of  power  is  made  an  amend- 
ment to  the  by-laws  of  the  board. 

Why  Is  Coal  HighP 
Nor  is  this  the  only  movement  that 
has  been  set  on  foot.  Illinois,  In- 
diana and  several  other  States  have 
decided  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  regulation 
of  coal  prices.  It  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  the  leaders  that 
the  measures  so  far  inaugurated, 
while  helpful,  will  be  inconclusive 
without  the  drastic  handling  of  sup- 
ply and  price  at  the  mine.  The  ship- 
ping problem  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
handling  of  the  coal  situation,  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  expert  rail 
men  and  members  of  the  various 
State  public  utility  commissions  will 
be  called  into  conference. 

Figures  show  that  the  production 
of  all  coal  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  has  increased.  Soft  coal 
shipments  in  May  of  this  year  were 
28  per  cent  heavier  than  they  were  in 
1916.  Nevertheless,  coal  prices  have 
gone  up  tremendously,  and  on  Mr. 
Heney's  coming  to  Chicago  the 
charge  that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  profiteering  will  be  looked 
into  thoroly.  Ex-governor  Dunne  of 
Illinois  declares  that  the  mines 
which  were  sold  in  Illinois  during 
the  last  year  have  more  than  paid 
for  themselves  out  of  the  excessive 
profits.  According  to  him,  and  other 
leaders,  it  is  time  to  call  the  well- 
known  halt. 


New  Processes  for  Tanning 
JT  IS  claimed  by  a  person  in  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  that  by  a  new- 
ly discovered  process,  even  with  the 
present  crude  equipment,  sole  leather 
can  be  tanned  in  seven  days,  sheep- 
skins in  one  hour,  ordinary  hides  in 
from  one  to  six  hours  (according  to 
weight),  calfskins  in  six  hours,  and 
fur  skins  such  as  rabbit,  etc.,  in 
three  days.  The  process  plumps  the 
leather  as  little  or  as  much  as  is  de- 
sired until  the  maximum  is  reached, 
and  increases  the  strength  as  much 
as  500  per  cent  over  normal.  The 
durability  of  the  leather  is  also  said 
to  be  increased,  and  leather  ropes 
and  buckets  in  use  in  Australian 
mines  for  the  past  sixty  years,  the 
leather  of  which  was  tanned  by  prac- 
tically the  same  method,  are  offered 
as  proof  of  the  claim.  The  process 
is  provisionally  patented  in  several 
countries,  and  absolute  patents  have 
been  applied  for  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


Grain  and  Livestock 

QEMAND  on  the  part  of  distillers 
and  industrial  concerns  for  corn 
has  resulted  in  lively  trading  in  that 
cereal  and  a  recovery  from  the  low 
points  which  followed  the  placing 
of  a  maximum  price  on  deferred  corn 
futures  of  $1.28. 

The  cash  corn  situation  is  abso- 
lutely unique.  With  the  embargo 
limiting  export  sales  to  neutral 
countries,  and  shipments  held  up  at 
ports  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  there 
is  no  let-up  in  the  domestic  demand 
for  corn,  while  offerings  have  not 
increased  as  the  result  of  the  un- 
precedented advance  in  prices. 

No.  2  yellow  corn  sold  up  to  $2.15 
and  No.  2  white  at  $2.20,  registering 
higher  prices  for  cash  corn.  Even 
with  the  maximum  prices  fixed  on  the 
deferred  months  there  has  been  little 
object  in  selling  with  top  cash  prices 
nearly  $1  over  the  price  of  Decem- 
ber. Reports  from  the  country  indi- 
cate moderate  supplies  of  old  corn 
are  being  held  back. 

STAMPEDE  of  oats  shorts,  which 
forced  prices  materially  higher, 
also  was  a  factor,  and  buyers  had  lit- 
tle opposition  at  times,  shorts  cov- 
ering freely,  while  the  sellers  were 
scarce,  about  the  only  heavy  pres- 
sure coming  at  times  from  realizing 
sales  from  bulls  who  had  big  profits. 

There  are  no  oats  available  for 
delivery  on  July  contracts,  unless 
the  unexpected  happens,  and  new  oats 
are  shipped  in.  As  a  result  shorts  in 
July  have  covered  with  prices  ad- 
vancing sharply.  Harvesting  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  offerings  should  be  more  liberal, 
but  with  the  high  prices  for  corn  and 
scarcity  of  grain  an  unusually  big 
demand  is  expected  for  the  first  run. 

y^HEAT  has  scored  tremendous  ad- 
vances as  a  result  of  short  cov- 
ering. The  price  range  would  indi- 
cate considerable  activity,  but  the 
volume  of  business  has  been  ex- 
tremely small,  and  there  have  been 
big  upturns  on  the  covering  of  small 
amounts  of  wheat.  Northwest  mar- 
kets led  the  advance,  reflecting  the 
less  favorable  reports  from  Canada 
and  North  Dakota.  Canada  has 
placed  a  maximum  price  of  $2.40  on 
old  crop  wheat. 

J-JOGS  are  15@50  cents  lower,  with 
most  grades  showing  a  loss  of 
35@40  cents.  Pigs  are  about  un- 
changed. Average  prices  are  around 
$14.95,  with  the  choice  grades  quoted 
at  $15.60.  Pigs  are  quoted  at  $11.25® 
14.35. 

DEEF  cattle  are  on  a  firm  basis, 
with  prices  10"@25  cents  higher. 
Prime  beeves  were  quoted  up  to 
$14.05,  a  new  open  market  record. 
Receipts  showed  a  moderate  increase, 
but  the  demand  was  aggressive  and 
values  were  sustained  on  a  strong 
basis,  when  it  is  customary  at  this 
time  of  the  year  to  witness  a  declin- 
ing movement  of  costs.  A  year  ago 
best  beeves  were  selling  at  $10.15. 
Cows,  heifers,  bulls  and  calves  ac- 
companied steers  in  the  advance,  and 
in  most  instances  showed  even  more 
gain. 

CHEEP  and  lambs  finished  un- 
changed to  25  cents  higher.  The 
market  was  in  a  strong  position,  with 
many  of  the  best  buyers  here  short 
in  their  orders.  Total  receipts  de- 
creased around  5,000  head  and  in- 
cluded a  large  proportion  direct  to 
packers.  General  trade  was  of  re- 
stricted volume,  with  holders  having 
the  best  of  the  situation.  Shipments 
were  curtailed  by  the  scarcity  of  de- 
sirable stock  and  the  high  prices. 
Lambs  closed  with  the  best  quoted 
at  $15.85,  while  sheep  were  quoted  up 
to  $9.25  for  ewes. 
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FOR  THE  UP-TO-DATE  FARM 

Items  of  Special  Interest  to  Our  Readers  in  the  Country 


Early  Plowing:  Means  More  Wheat 
I7ARLY  plowed  wheat  land  prom- 
ises a  return  of  $4  to  $25  more 
per  acre  thaa  September  plowed 
land.  Field  tests  covering  a  period 
of  years  show  from  four  and 
a  half  to  thirteen  bushels  more 
wheat  on  early  than  on  September 
plowed  land.  At  90  cents  for  wheat 
that  means  at  least  $4  per  acre  to 
pay  for  the  added  difficulty  of  plow- 
ing early  and  at  $2  it  may  mean  as 
much  as  $25  per  acre.  In  view  of 
this  increase  it  is  good  business 
policy  to  plow  as  much  wheat  land 
as  possible  in  July. 

Early  plowing  for  wheat  puts  the 
soil  in  shape  to  absorb  every  shower, 
buries  the  Hessian  fly  before  it  has 
time  to  get  out  of  the  stubble,  makes 
a  firm,  moist  seedbed  and  keeps  the 
weeds  down  so  that  moisture  and 
available  plant  food  can  accumulate 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  the 
wheat  a  quick  vigorous  start.  If 
weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  they 
use  moisture  and  plant  food  as  fast 
as  they  become  available  and  it 
takes  considerable  time  for  weeds  to 
decay  enough  to  give  the  plant  food 
up  to  the  soil  again. 

With  the  previous  crop  to  harvest 
and  thrash,  July  does  not  present 
much  time  for  plowing,  but  in  some 
cases  it  is  possible  to  stack  the 
wheat  quickly  and  get  the  shocks 
out  of  the  way.  The  increasing  use 
of  tractors  for  plowing  will  enable 
some  farmers  to  plow  whenever  they 
think  it  should  be  done.  Disking  will 
prolong  the  plowing  season  by  break- 
ing up  the  hard  surface  soil  and 
saving  what  moisture  falls.  Some- 
times it  is  possible  to  follow  the 
binder  with  a  disc  and  make  the 
later  plowing  easier  as  well  as  to 
secure  some  of  the  advantages  of 
early  plowing,  such  as  killing  weeds 
and  saving  moisture. 

Whether  plowed  early  or  late  the 
soil  should  be  worked  down  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  practice  of  dragging 
or  harrowing  land  within  a  half  day 
or  day  after  it  is  plowed  saves  labor 
and  gives  better  results.  Weeds 
should  be  kept  down  after  plowing 
since  they  use  much  water  and  plant 
food.  This  is  usually  not  difficult 
during  the  dry  weather  of  late  sum- 
mer. 

Grow  Late  Crops  for  Feed 
J7EED  obtained  by  growing  late 
crops  can  be  used  advantageously 
this  fall  to  supplement  a  shortened 
ration  of  high  priced  corn.  Several 
kinds  of  crops  can  be  planted  dur- 
ing July  in  time  to  make  good  yields 
before  frost. 

If  grain  is  wanted,  one  of  the 
very  earliest  maturing  varieties  of 
corn  will,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, make  a  crop  if  planted  by 
July  30.  Of  course  the  yield  will  be 
light  and  the  grain  of  a  lower  qual- 
ity than  early  planted  corn,  but  the 
point  to  consider  is  that  the  late 
crop  will  provide  a  certain  lot  of 
grain  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
produced.  The  grain  sorghums — 
Kafir,  Milo,  and  Feterita — also  can 
be  grown  to  good  advantage  if 
planted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month.  When  the  grain  sorghums 
are  planted  late,  Feterita  will  ripen 
earlier  than  either  Milo  or  Kafir  and 
It  can  therefore  be  planted  later. 

If  a  late  crop  of  forage  is  wanted, 
Kafir  or  one  of  the  sweet  sor- 
ghums— Amber,  Orange  or  Sumac — ■ 
could  be  used.  Millet,  Sudan  grass, 
cowpeas  or  a  mixture  of  cowpeaa 
and  Sudan,  would  also  be  success- 
ful. Millet  planted  in  July  or  the 
early  part  of  August  would  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  when  planted  earlier, 
and  the  other  crops  would  at  least 
make  a  good  growth  of  forage.  Am- 
ber is  the  earliest  of  the  Bweet  sor- 
ghums, Common  the  earliest  of  the 
millets  and  New  Era  the  earliest  of 
the  cowpeas. 


Husking  Device 

PJUSKING  time  is  coming  and  with 
it  the  usual  influx  of  devices  to 
make  the  work  easier  on  the  farmer. 
Of  course,  any  man  or  boy  who  has 
husked  corn  usually  has  a  huskin' 


peg  of  his  own  devising  which  seems 
to  be  his  favorite.  Still,  every  time 
an  inventor  comes  along  with  some- 
thing new  it  may  pay  to  look  it  over 
and  perhaps  find  an  improvement 
over  your  own.  Now  here  is  what 
an  Iowan  thinks  is  the  last  word  in 
husking  devices.  It  makes  the  wrist 
do  the  work,  and  in  place  of  one  peg 
to  engage  the  husk  it  has  three, 
which  ought  to  be  enough  to  rip  any 
tight-sticking  husk  to  pieces. 


Family  Farm  Hints 

Colic  often  results  from  working  a 
horse  immediately  after  feeding. 
Allow  plenty  of  time  at  noon. 

Pumpkins  among  the  cornstalks 
will  add  to  stock  feed.  Fill  the  miss- 
ing hills  and  every  sixth  hill  with 
pumpkin  seed. 

Have  you  thought  of  a  community 
spray  outfit  where  it  is  too  big  an 
investment  for  small  growers?  Ask 
your  Farm  Bureau  Manager  about  it. 

If  you  have  no  silo  and  need  one, 
its  construction  ought  not  to  be  put 
off.  Silos  never  were  needed  so 
much  as  they  will  be  this  coming 
winter. 

Disinfecting  the  stables  with  coal 
tar  dips  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
protecting  the  horses  from  flies. 
Clean  the  stables  every  day  in  hot 

weather. 

Europe  long  has  profited  by  fish- 
farming. With  the  exhaustion  of  the 
fish  supply  of  our  lakes  and  streams 
in  sight,  we  must  add  fish  ponds  to 
our  farms. 

Fasten  pieces  of  suet  to  the  bran- 
ches and  trunks  of  trees  and  thus 
protect  your  orchard  by  attracting 
birds  to  it.  Birds  are  the  champion 
insect  destroyers. 

Before  letting  the  colt  to  the  mare 
at  meal  time,  partly  milk  out  the 
udder.  In  hot  weather  let  the  mare 
rest  and  cool  off  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  colt  sucks. 


Harrow  Attachment 

INHERE  are  many  different  kinds  of 
harrows,  and  for  almost  every 
one  of  them  may  be  named  some  ad- 
vantage over  the  others.  Often  the 
problem  for  the  man  who  is  harrow- 


ing is  to  get  the  teeth  of  the  harrow 
fixed  Just  right  to  meet  soil  condi- 
tions. This  inventor  has  put  to- 
gether a  combination  of  levers  and 
bell  cranks  which  he  believes  will 
enable  the  operator  to  adjust  his 
harrow  teeth  within  a  few  seconds 
to  meet  any  kind  of  ground  and  do 
the  same  kind  of  work  everywhere. 
The  idea  of  course  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  it  is  regarded  as  an  Improvement 
over  many  which  are  now  offered  for 
sale. 


More  Pork  Again  the  Cry 
QNCE  again  the  cry  for  more  pork 
is  resounding  thru  the  land. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
urging  every  farmer  to  make  plans 
to  produce  more  pigs  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  can  be  done,  it  is  pointed 
out,  even  at  the  present  prices  of 
grain  by  using  forage  crops  to  a 
large  extent.  Permanent  pastures 
also  play  a  large  part  in  a  forage 
crop  succession. 

Forage  crops  such  as  corn,  soy 
beans,  cowpeas  and  velvet  beans 
furnish  fall  grazing,  but  late  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  summer  there  is  a 
season  during  which  few  temporary 
crops  are  available,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rape.  At  this  time  per- 
manent pastures  such  as  alfalfa,  the 
clovers,  blue  grass,  Bermuda  and  a 
number  of  others,  have  their  great- 
est use.  They  do  not  furnish  graz- 
ing as  early  in  the  spring  as  do  the 
cereals  previously  mentioned,  but 
they  grow  better  during  late  spring 
and  summer  and  afford  an  abun- 
dance of  forage  at  a  season  when 
few  other  pasture  crops  are  ready 
to  graze. 

Permanent  pastures  require  a 
minimum  of  attention  and  care. 
They  make  the  cheapest  pastures  to 
maintain,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
plow  and  replant  each  year.  If  not 
too  heavily  grazed  they  may  be  car- 
ried over  from  one  season  to  the 
next  and  increase  in  value  each  year. 
They  furnish  almost  a  balanced  ra- 
tion, and  only  a  little  supplement 
need  be  fed  to  obtain  a  normal 
growth  of  the  pigs.  Now  is  the 
time  to  pick  out  that  permanent  pas- 
ture. 

Stop  the  Manure  Waste 
JpARMERS  are  urged  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Carl  Vrooman  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  make 
every  effort  to  save  the  vast  amount 
of  valuable  manure  now  permitted 
to  go  to  waste  in  this  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  one-half  the  manure 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  not 
used  as  a  fertilizer,  there  being  an 
annual  loss  of  material  worth  $1,- 
200,000,000 — once  and  a  half  the 
value  of  the  country's  1916  wheat 
crop. 

It  has  been  found  that  each  horse 
or  mule  produces  annually  $27  worth 
of  manure  (as  compared  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers) ;  each  head  of 
cattle,  $20  worth;  each  hog,  $8 
worth.  Calculating  from  the  1910 
census  figures,  the  total  value  of 
manure  produced  is  found  to  be 
about  $2,461,000,000.  Recent  inves- 
tigations indicate  that  at  least  half 
of  this  great  wealth  of  fertilizing 
material  is  sheer  waste. 

"Here,  then,  is  a  job  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,"  says  Secretary  Vroo- 
man, "worthy  of  his  utmost  effort 
and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this 
great  hour  in  American  history.  To 
save  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  ma- 
nure is  a  Herculean  task.  It  means 
a  lot  of  work,  but  it  is  work  that  can 
be  done  at  odd  hours  and  moments, 
and  work  that  will  pay  tremendous 
dividends,  not  only  as  a  war  meas- 
ure, but  conceivably  for  all  time, 
for  if  we  once  get  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing full  use  of  our  available  manure 
supply  we  are  not  likely  to  lapse 
into  the  old,  wasteful  ways  again." 


The  rationing  of  bread,  oatmeal, 
rice,  groats,  flour,  etc.,  which  was 
based  on  the  average  necessities  of 
omnivorous  inhabitants,  has  been  a 
hard  blow  to  the  vegetarians,  of 
whom  there  is  a  relatively  great 
number  in  Sweden.  The  scarcity  of 
potatoes,  milk  and  butter  has  con- 
tributed to  render  their  lot  still 
harder.  At  least  one  of  Stockholm's 
many  vegetarian  boarding  houses  has 
had  to  go  out  of  business,  and  the 
others  are  having  a  hard  time  to 
struggle  thru. 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
Use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
 this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  It 
advancing   like   the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  wiJJ„  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit* 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
Bfiq  Union  Building.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
C69  Exchange  Bid*..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

669  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

669  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bldg..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


your 
HOGS 


your 
FEED 


This  year,  above  all  others,  you  should  protect  your  hoga 
from  disease  and  unsatisfactory  profits.  You  should  save 
every  kernel  of  grain  and  every  particle  of  feed.  The 
•  MEVER"  will  doit  for  you  as  it  is  doing  it  for  thousands 
Of  farmers  every  day. 

AN  invest M  ENT  in  one  of  these  Feeders  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  you  daily  dividends  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Wnte  today  for  details  on  this  money  saver  and  dividend 
producer,  which  is  backed  up  by  our  $10,000.00  Guarantee 

"  '  The  MEYER  CORPORATION       Dept.  9 

Meyer  Block     ,        MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


IE5TCAM 
WASHER 


PRICE 


Washes,  boils  and  tterilize*  in  one 
operation.  _ 

A  child  can  run  it.  Live  Steam  does  the 
work.  Steaming  hot  water  is  rained  through 
clothes  automatically  cleansing  without  injury.  No 
complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  catch 
or  tear  clothes.  No  chemicals;  only  ordinary  soap 
Used.  Write  for  full  particulars  lodoy.  Ask.  also, 
about  out  Wickleaa.  Blue  Flame  Oil  Gaa  Stove. 

Dealers  write  for  proposition. 
H.  M.  SHEER  CO.    Dept.  B.  _  Qulncy,  III. 


Delivered  yo°u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  atylea,  colon 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
"RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in 
full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
log. We  pay  all  the  freight  charge! 
from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding:  teat 
"n  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 
Do  not  buy- until  you  get  our  great 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 
Direct-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 
TBDCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals. 
I  BlebW  single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.  No  one  else  can 
offer  such  values  and  such  terms.' 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 
for  the  big:  new  Catalog:.    It'a  f  r«». 

~EAD  rYC-L*  -£0"^ANV 


PATENTS 


—WATSON   K.  tOLKMAR, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free 
Highest  references.      Best  results 


Only  clean,  honest  advertising 
appears  in  The  Farming  Busi- 
ness and  Uncle  Sam.  When 
answering  these  advertise- 
ments, please  say,  "I  saw  your 
ad  in  The  Farming  Business 
and  Uncle  Sam." 


300  THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


America's  Feat  in  World  War  Is  Unrivalled 

Speed  With  Which  Awakened  Nation  Has  Moved  Shown  by  Four  Month's  Results 


\\fHATEVER  contempt  the  Germans 
may  have  felt  for  the  United 
States  when  war  was  declared  be- 
tween the  two  countries  probably  has 
been  dispelled  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  United  States  has  accom- 
plished things  in  the  less  than  four 
months  which  have  elapsed.  Once 
again  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation,  called  to  arms  after  years 
of  peace  and  military  unpreparedness, 
has  been  demonstrated. 

American  troops,  hastily  gathered 
from  overseas  and  from  the  Mexican 
border,  have  been  safely  conveyed 
across  the  submarine  zone  and  landed 
in  camps  behind  the  firing  line  in 
France.  Convoying  warships  engag- 
ing .German  submarines  which  sought 
to  attack  the  transports  sank  four  of 
the  U-boats.  The  first  expeditionary 
force  to  France,  under  command  of 
Major  General  J.  J.  Pershing,  included 
regulars  brought  from  the  Mexican 


border  and  marines  hastily  trans- 
ported from  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 
They  had  to  be  recruited  to  war 
strength,  equipped  and  supplied  for 
months  of  campaigning.  Only  one  of 
the  vessels  used  was  ready  for  trans- 
port duty  when  the  order  came. 

Navy  Is  Built  Up 

The  Navy  has  been  recruited  up  to 
nearly  150,000  men  from  less  than 
60,000,  and  training  given  to  thou- 
sands of  gunners  and  crews  for  hun- 
dreds of  submarine  chasers.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  has  been  recruited  from 
17,000  to  30,000  and  the  regular  army 
from  about  120,000  to  260,000. 

Scores  of  new  regiments  have  been 
organized  and  contracts  let  for  artil- 
lery, rifles,  machine  guns  and  mili- 
tary equipment,  running  into  billions 
of  dollars.  The  National  Guard  has 
been  increased  from  less  than  100,000 
men,  after  men  with  dependents  had 


been  weeded  out,  to  probably  250,000, 
and  rapidly  is  being  taken  into  the 
Federal  service. 

Upwards  of  10,000,000  men  have 
been  registered  under  war  legislation 
for  military  service,  and  the  work  of 
organizing  a  universal  service  Army 
Is  well  under  way.  Selection  by  draft 
has  provided  for  a  first  National  Army 
of  687,000  men,  and  all  others  subject 
to  draft  know  when  they  will  be  called. 
Sixteen  military  cities  to  house  them 
are  under  construction. 

To  provide  officers  around  50,000 
men  have  been  ordered  into  training 
camps. 

lT.  S.  "Warships  in  Europe 

American  destroyers  were  mobilized, 
outfitted  and  sent  to  the  North  Sea 
within  a  few  days  after  war  was  de- 
clared. With  them  went  their  own 
supply  vessels  and  numerous  con- 
verted  craft   adapted   to   naval  use. 


SUGAR 


BEST  PURE 
GRANULATED 
PER  POUND 


READ  every  word  of  this  advertisement.  It  »hows  you  how  to  SAVE  MONEY  on  groceries.  Our  Grocery  Bargain 
Catalogue  is  included  free  with  your  first  order.  Economy  is  the  national  watchword.  We  desire  to  serve  you 
better,  save  you  money,  and  assist  in  this  great  campaign  by  eliminating  the  sending  of  catalogues  promiscuously. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  annually  wasted  on  catalogue  distribution.  This  yon,  as  the  consumer,  must  ultimately  pay. 
We  eliminate  waste  and  save  you  money,  by  sending  our  catalogue  only  to  those  who  can  prove  to  us  that  they  are  inter- 
ested in  saving  money  on  their  grocery  purchases. 


Our  Enormous  Business 

in  Groceries,  buying:  as  we  do  for  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  families,  en- 
ables us  to  maintain  our  high  standard 
of  quality,  and  at  the  same  time  quote 
prices  so  low  that  we  have  no  competi- 
tion. We  cut  out  and  do  away  with  all 
the  unnecessary  profit  and  expense 
by  the  handling-  of  the  same  goods  by 
the  retailer  and  middleman  before  they 
reach  you. 

Why  continue  to  pay  big  prices  and  un- 
necessary profits  to  dealers  when  you 
can  buy  better  goods  from  us  at  less 
than  half  the  prices  you  pay  elsewhere. 


WE  QUOTE  herewith  a  few  of  the 
bargains   listed   and   which  are 
shown  in  different  parts  of  our 
catalogue : 

Cold  Medal  Flour,  per  barrel ....  $8.50 
Our  Granulated  Cane  Pure  Sugar, 

per  pound   04 

Vneeda  Biscuits,  per  package  02 

Quaker  Oats,  per  package  06 

Carnation  Evaporated  Milk,  per 

can   04 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder,  per 

package   03 

Fairy  Soap,  per  bar    .03 

Campbell's  Vegetable   Soup,  per 

can   08 

AND  OTHER  BARGAINS 


jur  Bargain  Cata- 
receive   your  trial 
X?ay  ■  we  sell  a  part  of 

r  any   one  article 
.........i.,....^  in  Cue  noi  separately.     The  Ford 

plan  of  selling  automobiles  Is  our  plan  in 
selling  groceries.  We  serve  all  well  by  serv- 
ing all  alike. 

Rush  your  trial  order  by  return  mall.  It 
will  put  you  on  our  permanent  list  of  careful 
grocery  buyers.  It  will  bring  your  our  cata- 
logue and  our  bargain  bulletins.  Strike  the 
iirst  blow  today  in  the  battle  against  increas- 
ing grocery  costs. 


=  0UR  = 
GUARANTEE 


Your  Money  Returned  In  Full  If 
You  Are  Not  More  Than  Pleased 

WHEN  you  receive  the  A-9  Assortment, 
there  will- be  no  agent  of  ours  to  point 
out  their  good  features,  no  representa- 
tive to  speak  a  good  word  for  them.  The 
groceries  must  speak  for  themselves.  By 
their  merit  and  superiority  over  all  other 
groceries  at  anywhere  near  our  price  they 
must  sell  themselves.  If  the  value  is  not  far 
greater  than  can  be  produced  elsewhere  for 
the  money,  if  the  order  has  not  resulted  in 
a  big  saving,  you  have  only  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  goods  and  immediately  they  are  re- 
turned to  us.  we  will  refund,  your  money. 

When  You  Receive  These  Groceries 

call  in  your  friends  to  examine  them,  and 
if  you  do  not  all  agree  the  groceries  are 
entirely  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  just 
what  you  expected  to  get,  and  at  much  lower 
prices  than  you  could  get  elsewhere,  if  you 
do  not  find  you  have  saved  money,  simply 
return  the  entire  shipment  to  us  and  we 
will  immediately  refund  your  money. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  CHANCES.  YOU 
ARE  THE  SOLE  JUDGE  AND  JURY 


For  Reference  As  To 
Our  Responsibility 

we  refer  you  to  The  Indepen- 
dence State  Bank,  Chicago,  or 
any  financial  reporting  agency. 


Here  Is  Our  Plan 

Send  us  $5.00  for  the  following  Trial 
Order  and  we  will  then  know  that  you 
mean  business,  and  we  will  include 
with  your  order  our  Bargain  Grocery 
Catalogue  and  Monthly  Bargain  Bulle- 
tins in  which  you  will  find  big  grocery 
bargains  and  save  many  dollars. 


■  ■  ■  lTear  Off  Coupon  Here  and  Mail  With  Your  Remittance 

MONEYWORTH  WHOLESALE  GROCERS 


Dept.  A-9, 


Ashland  and  14th  Street, 


Chicago,  111. 


Gentlemen:  For  the  enclosed  $5.00  you  may  send  me  your  special  Trial  Bargain 
Grocery  Order  A-9.  It  is  understood  that  this  order  entitles  me  to  your  special  cata- 
logue of  grocery  bargains  and  future  bargain  bulletins  as  Issued.  This  order  19  given 
wlih  the  understanding  that  if  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  the  entire  order  may  be 
promptly  returned  to  you  and  you  will  at  once  refund  my  money. 


Name 


Address   

City  State 


Express  Office 


■  ■ 


Special  Grocery  Assortment  A-9 

Approximate  Our  Wholesale 

Retail   Price  Price  to  You 

$1.00    10    lbs.    Fine  Granulated 

Pure  Cane  Sugar  $0.40 

.12    1     Large     Size  Package 

Quaker  Oats   06 

.10  1  Can  Carnation  Evap- 
orated Milk    .04 

.08    1  Bar  Fairy  Toilet  Soap..  .03 

.08    1     Package     Gold  Dust 

Washing  Powder   03 

.10    1     Package     Jello  (the 

American   dessert)  06 

.15  1  Can  Campbell's  Vegeta- 
ble Soup    .08 

.14    2  Bars  Kirk's  Flake  White 

Laundry  Soap   04 

.08    1  Pkg.  Uneeda  Biscuits...  .02 

.15    1  Can  Karo  Syrup  06 

.66  3  Cans  Sardines,  Ameri- 
can Family  Brand, 
French  Style,  smoked 
and  spiced,  fried  in  best 
oil.    Very  appetizing  42 

.07  1  Carton  Argo  Gloss  Starch  .02 
1.20    3  Lb.   Moneyworth  Brand 

Coffee    .87 

.80  1  Lb.  Tea.  Your  choice 
of  Uncolored  Japaji. 
Gunpowder  or  Ceylon 
and  India   57 

.75    5  Lbs.  Fancy  Head  Rice..  .50 

.50  1  Lb.  Pure  Baking  Pow- 
der  39 

.25  1  Bottle  American  Fam- 
ily Concentrated  Bluing, 
4-ounce  bottle  equal  to 
one  gallon  ordinary  blu- 
ing  19 

.50    1    Lb.    Pure    High  Grade 

Breakfast  Cocoa  33 

.40    2  Lbs.  Yellow  Split  Peas..  .80 

.20     14 -Lb.  Pure  Black  Ground 

Pepper   11 

.40  y2-Lb.  Pure  Ground  Cin- 
namon  20 

.50    1  4-Oz.  Bottle  Pure  Lemon 

Extract  28 

—  Our  Special  Catalogue  Free   

$8.23  Our  wholesale  price  to  you  $5.00 
Approximate  saving:  to  you  of  $3.23 


Moneyworth 
Wholesale  Grocers 

Dept.  A-9, 
Ashland  and  14th  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Their  number  and  the  exact  duty 
they  have  assumed  never  has  been 
revealed,  but  that  they  have  been 
recognized  as  a  formidable  part  of 
the  grand  Allied  fleet  was  evi- 
denced by  the  designation  recently 
of  American  Vice  Admiral  Sims  to 
command  all  the  forces  in  the  Im- 
portant zone  off  Ireland. 

Similarly  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
the  patrol  of  which  was  assumed 
by  the  United  States  along  with  the 
patrol  of  American  shores,  Admiral 
Caperton,  with  a  squadron  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  cruisers,  has  assumed 
command.  All  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish warships  remaining  there  are 
under  his  authority. 

Scores  of  American  merchant  ves- 
sels have  been  armed  and  have 
taken  their  toll  of  U-boats,  and  a 
colossal  shipbuilding  program  to 
crush  the  U-boat  blockade  is  far 
advanced. 

More  than  $1,000,000,000  has  been 
loaned  to  the  enemies  of  Germany 
to  relieve  their  economic  needs  and 
a  $2,000,000,000  bond  issue  has  been 
floated,  with  a  large  oversubscrip- 
tion. 

To  take  a  firm  grip  on  the  eco- 
nomic situation  at  home,  a  food  ad- 
ministration organization  and  ex- 
port control  council  has  been 
created  and  the  Nation's  enormous 
industrial  resources  marshaled  for 
National  service.  A  program  of 
food  legislation  will  enable  enforce- 
ment of  an  efficiency  which  it  took 
most  of  the  belligerents  years  to 
attain. 

Many  Spies  Corralled 
Besides  the  universal  service  law, 
Congress  has  enacted  an  espionage 
act  under  which  the  country  has 
been  scoured  for  German  agents 
and  many  of  them  brought  into  cus- 
tody, a  war  budget  totaling  more 
than  $3,000,000,000  to  meet  the  init- 
ial costs  of  the  war,  and  many 
other  measures. 

A  bill  empowering  the  President 
to  direct  what  necessities  shall 
have  preference  in  commerce  has 
passed  both  Senate  and  House. 
Another  to  raise  more  than  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  in  war  taxes  has 
passed  the  House. 

Special  camps  have  been  pro- 
vided for  thousands  of  civilian  doc- 
tors for  military  service,  and  many 
medical  units  already  dispatched  to 
France. 

Organization  of  nine  special  en- 
gineer regiments  of  experienced 
railway  men  is  nearly  completed. 
Preparations  are  under  way  for  an 
aerial  service  of  a  size  never  be- 
fore dreamed  of.  The  first  cost 
will  be  $600,000,000. 

An  extensive  campaign  of  ship- 
building in  order  to  assure  enough 
shipping  to  convey  supplies  across 
the  water  to  the  American  troops 
and  our  Allies  has  been  mapped 
out  and  now  is  under  way. 

Allies  Recruit  in  United  States 

Among  the  war  measures  enacted 
is  a  law  permitting  the  Allies  to 
recruit  their  nationals  in  this 
country,  and  recruiting  campaigns 
here  by  several  of  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments are  under  way.  A  new 
bill  would  provide  for  Government 
insurance  of  every  American  sol- 
dier and  sailor. 

Under  a  resolution  of  Congress, 
ninety-six  German  merchant  ves- 
sels in  American  waters  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government,  re- 
paired and  made  ready  for  service. 

Agreement  by  railway,  coal  and 
other  -  interests  has  been  made  to 
cooperate  with  the  Government  in 
giving  a  maximum  service  for  a 
minimum  cost. 

These  and  many  other  develop- 
ments convince  officials  that  the 
Nation  is  awake  to  the  emergency 
ahead,  and  that  the  achievements 
of  the  months  just  passed  will  be 
duplicated  many  times  over  in  the 
months  to  come. 
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THINGS  ODD  AND  CURIOUS 

Truth  Stranger  Than  Fiction,  Some  of  These  Prove 


Clock  Has  >"o  Hands 
IN  THE  tower  of  the  Union  Station 
of  Nashrille,  Tenn.,  is  a  great 
clock  which,  instead  of  having  the 
usual  circular  dial  with  revolving 
hands,  shows  the  time  by  white  fig- 
ures 28  inches  high,  mounted  on  end- 
less flexible  bands,  which  move 
across  the  face  of  the  clock,  chang- 
ing every  sixty  seconds.  Figures 
of  this  height  can,  of  course,  be  read 
much  farther  than  those  on  an  or- 
dinary clock  dial  occupying  the  same 
space.  At  night  they  are  illuminated. 
The  clotk  is  operated  by  weights, 
aggregating  several  hundred  pounds, 
which  are  wound  up  automatically 
by  electrical  power. 

Quit  Holding  the  Thone 
IF  YOU  want  to  use  both  hands  while 
you  telephone,  or  if  you  have  to 
wait  for  long  periods  holding  the  re- 
ceiver at  your  ear,  you  are  one  of 
those  whom  a  newly  patented  device 
is  intended  to  benefit.  This  appara- 
tus consists  of  a  rubber  stand,  a 
tube  with  two  branches,  and  a  but- 
ton on  the  end  of  each  branch  which 
can  be  slipped  into  the  ear.  The 
telephone  receiver  can  be  used  in 
the  ordinary  way  if  desired;  to  make 
use  of  the  supplementary  device  it 
is  only  necessary  to  stand  the  re- 
ceiver face  down  on  the  rubber  stand 
and  slip  the  buttons  into  the  ears. 
This  saves  the  listener  the  necessity 
of  holding  up  the  receiver,  frees 
both  his  hands,  and  by  stopping  both 
ears  is  said  to  make  easier  a  tele- 
phone conversation  in  a  noisy  room. 

New  Airplane  Control 
AN*  AUSTRALIAN  inventor  has 
perfected  a  method  by  which  an 
aeroplane  may  be  controlled  from 
the  ground.  This  result  has  been 
achieved  before  by  wireless,  but  wire- 
-  less  control  is  not  practical  because 
the  enemy  can  interfere.  The  new 
method  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
sympathetic  vibrations.  If  you  sound 
the  note  A  on  a  violin  an  undamped 
piano  string  tuned  to  the  same  note 
will  sound  in  sympathy.  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  new  control  method. 
Air  chambers  attuned  to  various 
rates  of  vibration  are  so  arranged  on 
the  airship  that  their  vibration  will 
open  and  close  electrical  circuits 
which  control  the  various  levers.  Air 
chambers  on  the  ground  are  attuned 
to  vibrate  with  the  chambers  on  the 
aeroplane.  By  setting  the  ground 
chambers  into  vibration  the  corre- 
sponding chamber  on  the  airplane 
vibrates  and  the  machine  is  control- 
lable from  the  ground. 

Making  Over  Soldiers'  Faces 
TPHE  work  of  Dr.  H.  Morestin,  chief 

of  the  department  of  surgery  in 
the  region  of  Paris,  in  making  over 
human  faces  is  attracting  much  at- 
tention. 

In  this  rebuilding  of  faces  three 
things  are  essential:  The  outer  cov- 
ering, or  skin,  a  solid  substratum  to 
replace  any  missing  sections  of 
bone,  and  a  solid  "filler"  of  some 
sort  to  give  shape,  contour  and  firm- 
ness. 

The  first  presents  no  difficulty — 
the  grafting  of  skin  either  from  the 
patient's  own  body  or  that  of  a 
friend  Is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter,  long  practiced  in  the  case 
of  extensive  burns.  The  grafting  of 
bone  is  a  field  in  which  the  surgeon's 
conquests  are  newer;  but  Carrel, 
Morestin  and  others  frequently  have 
accomplished  it  and  even  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  f  successful  graft 
between  human  and  animal  bones. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  believed  that 
the  alien  bone  serves  as  support  and 
guide  to  the  human  periosteum, 
which  grows  and  extends  itself  along 
the  alien  bone,  finally  absorbing  it 
and  substituting  for  it  the  human 


bone  of  its  own  manufacture.  The 
best  results  are  obtained,  however, 
when  the  section  of  bone  to  be  used 
as  a  graft  is  taken  from  another  por- 
tion of  the  patient's  body,  for  which 
purpose  the  gristle  between  the  ribs 
very  commonly  is  employed. 

French  Stop  Mules'  Bray 
IJNCLE  SAM  rendered  France  a 
great  service  in  letting  her  have 
his  mules — at  a  very  good  price — but 
France  has  returned  the  service  a 
thousand  times  by  solving  the  secret 
of  a  brayless  mule. 

When  the  American  pack  mule  ar- 
rived in  France  to  "do  his  bit"  he,  of 
course,  brought  his  bray  with  him. 
The  mule  was  welcome,  but  the  bray 
— well,  any  unusual  sound  on  a  bat- 
tlefield is  undesirable.  It  might  tip 
off  the  Boche  to  a  surprise  attack. 

In  an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the 
nightly  "love  song"  of  the  pack  mule 
the  French  military  officers  decided 
to  separate  the  sexes.  This  pro- 
duced very  marked  results.  Never- 
theless, there -still  remained  certain 
mules  who,  either  from  force  of  habit 


An  Operation  on  the  Nostrils 
of  American  I'ack  Mules  Vsed 
at  the  Front  in  France  Has 
Been  Vned  to  Squelch  the  Ani- 
mal'.H  Bray,  Lent  It  Betray  the 
Presence  of  Troops  to  the 
Enemy.  The  Truck  Has  Done 
Much  to  Supplant  the  Mule, 
but  He  Still  Has  a  Big  Part 
to  Play  in  Warfare 

or  from  conviction  that  both  their 
love  and  their  voice  were  so  strong 
that  their  lady  loves  would  hear  them 
no  matter  how  far  away  they  might 
be,  persisted  in  making  the  welkin 
ring  with  a  gigantic  bray  just  at  the 
place  and  time  when  it  would  give 
the  "Boches"  the  right  cue  for  send- 
ing in  a  hail  of  shells,  grenades  and 
rifle  fire. 

The  habits  and  temperament  of 
the  mule  were  then  subjected  to  fur- 
ther and  more  profound  study  by  the 
French,  and  this  time  with  more 
happy  results.  It  was  found  that  a 
very  slight  operation  performed  on 
the  nostrils  of  a  mule  would  make 
him  as  silent  as  a  wrecked  phono- 
graph. Since  then  the  American 
mules  in  the  Vosges  have  met  all  re- 
quirements that  possibly  could  be  ex- 
acted from  them. 


U-boats  Have  "Wire  Cutters 
*pHE  captain  of  a  torpedoed  mer- 
chantman has  turned  over  to  the 
British  naval  authorities  a  sketch  of 
a  new  type  of  German  submarine 
equipped  with  a  wire-cutting  device 
designed  to  release  it  from  nets.  The 
sketch  shows  several  strands  of 
stout  steel  hawsers  stretched  from 
the  bow  thru  the  conning  tower  to 
the  stern.  Attached  to  these  is  a 
series  of  heavy  circular  knives,  a 
foot  in  diameter  and  placed  about  a 
yard  apart. 

The  captain  made  the  drawing 
while  in  a  small  boat  after  his  ship 
had  been  torpedoed.  He  had  been 
shelled  and  torpedoed  in  two  other 
ships,  but  on  neither  of  those  occa- 
sions had  he  noticed  anything  new  in 
the  type  of  the  German  diving  boats. 
The  theory  of  the  captain  is  that  a 
boat  so  equipped  would  have  hope  of 
being  able  to  cut  its  way  thru  any 
steel  nets  in  which  it  might  become 
enmeshed. 

Mirror  Weighs  9,000  Pounds 
'J'HE  last  annual  report  of  Mount 

Wilson  Observatory  contains  the 
interesting  news  that  the  mirror  of 
the  100-inch  reflector — much  the 
largest  telescope  in  the  world — is 
completed  and  silvered.  Its  clear 
aperture  is  actually  almost  101 
inches;  the  thickness  at  the  edge  is 
12.75  inches,  and  the  mirror  weighs 
nearly  9,000  pounds.  At  the  center, 
where  the  difference  is  greatest,  the 
depth  of  the  finished  paraboloid  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  nearest  spher- 
ical surface  (to  which  the  glass  was 
brought  in  preparation  for  parabol- 
izing)  by  almost  exactly  0.001  inch. 
In  silvering,  thirty-five  gallons  of 
distilled  water  were  required  to  fill 
the  concavity,  and  to  this  were  added 
nine  gallons  of  dilute  silver  solution 
and  nine  gallons  of  dilute  reducing 
solution.  The  deposition  of  the  sil- 
ver required  fifteen  minutes.  The 
dome  for  this  giant  telescope  is  com- 
plete and  painted,  and  the  mounting 
was  in  course  of  erection  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  operation  of  the 
telescope  and  dome  will  require  the 
use  of  thirty-five  electric  motors. 

U.  S.  Seal  Painted  Wrongly 
jyjANY  Army  officers  complain  be- 
cause sign  painters,  decorators 
and  artists  who  have  occasion  to  pro- 
duce replicas  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  insist  on  placing  on 
the  shield  seven  red  stripes  instead 
of  six. 

"Wherever  I  go,"  said  one  of  them, 
"I  see  the  shield  incorrectly  repro- 
duced. The  artists  evidently  believe 
that  because  the  flag  has  seven  red 
stripes  the  banner  has  also.  That 
is  not  true.  The  outer  edges  of  the 
shield  are  white  and  every  alternate 
stripe,  of  course,  is  red,  which  brings 
a  white  stripe  in  the  exact  center. 
There  are  seven  white  stripes  and 
six  red  ones  in  the  original  great 
seal." 


Golden  Rule  in  the  U.  S.  Prison  Camps 
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postage,  as  is  also  all  Incoming  mail, 
both  outgoing  and  incoming  mail 
being  censored  at  the  barracks. 

As  the  number  of  prisoners  in- 
creases, the  Adjutant  General  will, 
under  the  authority  granted  him  by 
paragraph  6  of  the  fourth  Hague 
convention,  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  these  prisoners  on  work 
connected  with  the  public  service, 
for  individuals,  and  upon  their  own 
account. 

In  arriving  at  the  wages  to  be  paid 
prisoners  for  the  above  classes  of 
work,  the  provisions  of  international 
law  govern.  When  the  work  is  for 
branches  of  the  public  service  or  for 
private  persons,  the  conditions  aro 


settled  in  an  agreement  with  mili- 
tary authorities.  The  wages  of 
prisoners  go  toward  improving  their 
positions  and  any  balances  remain- 
ing are  paid  them  on  their  release, 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

Complete  records  are  kept  of  all 
soma  disbursed  for  the  care  and  up- 
keep of  war  prisoners  and,  at  the 
close  of  hostilities,  reports  of  these 
disbursements  are  forwarded  to  the 
enemy  government  for  reimburse- 
ment. 

Five  bureaus  have  been  organized 
by  the  War  Department  to  take 
charge  of  the  many  details  of  car- 
ing for  these  prisoners. 


PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Works  in  »ny 
kind  of  foil.  Cuts 
stalks— doesn't  pull  like 
othercutters.Absolutelynodingtr 
Cuts  Four  to  Seven  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  man  and  one  horse.  Here  is  wliat  one 
farmer  says:  Oct.  18,  1916.  Gentlemen: 

Harvester  worked  very  successfully.  The  corn  was 
from  16  to  18  ft.  high  and  we  cut  about  30  acres  for 
Bilage  without  delay.  Yours  truly,  Brookwood  Farms, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  M.  H.  Roberts.  Supt. 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  telline  all  about  this 
labor-saving  machine:  also  containing  testimonials 
Of  many  users.    Send  for  this  circular  matter  today. 
LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Oopl.  4  Lincoln,  Illinois 


Write  Quick! 

For  Galloway's  Book 
with  Patriotic  Prices 
that  Save  You  Money 

Over  300  pages  brim  full  of  bar- 
gains on  everything  you  need  on 
the  farm.  This  book  is  a  complete 
buyin g  guide  and  explains  ho w  Gal- 
loway's direct-to-you  means  buy- 
ing at  wholesale— yes,  and  even  for 
less.  Write  me  today  for  this  won- 
derful money-saving  bock.  See 
how  you  can  save  at  least  $200  and 
up  to  $500  on  your  season's  supply. 
Save  on  Spreaders,  Engines,  Tractors, 
Separators,  Vehicles  and  Farm  Machinery 
Right  now  when  theNation  is  calling  for  bigger 
crops  I  come  with  my  Patriotic  Prices  to  help 
you  help  your  country.  Farm  implements  are 
soaring  in  price.but  Galloway  is  still  on  the  j  ob  and 
still  dividing  the  melon  by  money-saving  prices. 

GET  THE  FREE  BOOK  NOW! 

Don't  delay— don't  hesitate.  You'll  lose  money  if  you  do. 
A  postal  gets.the  book,  so  send  ittoday —  now.  It's  all  ready 
to  mail  you  I  Advantageous  shipping-  points  save  you  freight. 

Win.  Galloway,  President,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
2087Salloway  Station   Waterloo,  Iowa 


1  WO 

Reasons 
Why 

A  Transportation 
Reason  —  So  the 
dealer  can  order 
out  hisfertilizer  in 
cars  loaded  to  full  capacity,  which 
hold  twice  as  much  as  average-loaded 
cars.  Just  half  as  many  cars  are 
needed  — the  other  half  are  set  free  for 
other  uses.  Freight  congestion  is  re- 
lieved. You  stand  a  better  chance  of 
getting  your  fertilizer. 
A  Patriotic  Reason — So  all  our  in- 
dustries, all  our  national  resources,  all 
our  efforts  can  give  a  full  measure  of 
war-time  service,  and  so  fertilizers 
can  have  a  chance  to  increase  our 
national  food  supply. 

Write  for  Particulars 
SOILIMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 
of  the 

NATIONAL  FERTILIZER  ASSN. 
Postal  Telegraph  Bldf.  Munsey  Blag. 

Chicago  Baltimore 


BUY  A  WITTE 

High-Grade  Engine 

I  can  ship  immediately— any  size  or  style— 
WITTE  Kerosene  or  Gasoline  Engine— 2 
to  22  H-P.,  Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-rip; 
—all  ready  to  run  on  arrival.  Why  waits  to 
E.  H.  WITTE.  8  weeks,  or  longer,  when  I  can  ship  you  a 
better  engine  Nowl  Today!!— so  that  it  will  be  earning 
a  part  of  its  cost.  Cash  or  Easy  Payments.  Immediate 
ahipmont  proves  suporfor  factory  Bcrvlco.  My  Freo 
Book.  "How  To  JudEO  Englnae,"  tolls  why  I  save  > 
$26  to  $100.  and  soil  you  a  better  cnirlne. 
Yours  for  a  post  card.   ED.  U.  W1TTR, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

'- 1 -r>5  Oakland  (v.,  KansatCity.Mo. 
2155 Empire  Bldg.,  Plttsburgh.Pa. 


Kill  All  Flies! 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kills 
all  flies.   Neat,  clean,  ornamentnl,  convenient,  and  cheap. 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 


mam 


Lanta  nil  «enHnn.  Made 
of  metal,  can't  apill  or  tip 
over:  will  lift  mnl  or  Injur* 
anytnintf.  (iuurnntcad  af- 
fective.  A»lt  for 


Daisy  Fly  Killer 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


$SL  RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  5°,» 

*r  Jk  Klcmmh  Glnntn  and  New  Zenlaods.  ProfitB  largo. 


Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealaods.  Fronts  large. 
Wesupply  stock  and  payS3.00each.  AlaoCavles, 
So,onb  Breeders  and  fur  bearing  animals  Instrn- 
tfon  book  end  contract  for  dime.  None  free. 
Outdoor  Eotergrli*  Co,.  81  Main  St..  Holmes  Park,  Mo. 
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HE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


CLASSIFIED 

WAMX  Af)S  w,n  your 

▼T  *    JT%.M*Fy^  products,  your 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  find  farm  help  for  you:  will  take 
your    message    of    any    sort    into  100,000 

prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  ^r^ek-nol 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE.  TO  ™.  ^T0: 

600-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HELP  WANTED 

FARMERS,  18  OH  OVER,  WANTED, 
(men — women)  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  $90 
month.  Hundreds  vacancies.  Common  edu- 
cation sufficient.  Write  Immediately  for  free 
list  of  positions.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept. 
E  117,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS— TO  TRAVEL  BY  AUTOMOBILE 
Introducing  our  Dig  Line  of  fast  summer  sel- 
lers. The  greatest  line  on  earth.  Make  $10  a 
day  easy.  Complete  outfit  and  automobile 
furnished  to  workers.  Write  at  once  for  ex- 
clusive territory.  American  Products  Co., 
8560  3rd  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


AGENTS  —  I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co.,  Dept.   22,  St.   Louis.  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM   LANDS  FOR  SALE 

THE  MAN  WHO  SECURES  A  TRACT  OF 
muck  land  In  the  drained  section  on  the  East 
Shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  now,  secures  a 
fortune.  For  information  address  Sula  Pro- 
duce Co.  Land  Department,  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla. 


WESTERN  CANADA  FARMS  WITH  GROW- 
ing  crops  and  live  stock,  easy  terms,  catalogue 
free.  Dominion  Farm  Exchange,  Winnipeg. 
Canada. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS — WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  inventions  wanted,  including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  $8.00  PER  BUSHEL. 
Good  purity  and  germination,  but  dark  color. 
Better  grades  for  more  money.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  prices.  Henry  Field,  Shenandoah, 

Iowa. 


HERBS  AND  ROOTS 

COLLECT  OR  CULTIVATE  WILD  HERBS 
and  roots. — have  increased  from  $1  to  $5  per 
pound.  One  digger  made  $186  in  two  weeks. 
Learn  to  gather,  market,  or  cultivate.  In- 
close 2  cent  stamp  for  list  of  900  medicinal 
plants,  with  "Facts."  Box  1022,  Medical  Plant 
Growers.  Badger  Medical  Plant  Growers, 
Rhinelander,  Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co..   500-514  N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  111. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


SELL-" 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  and  Uncle  Sam 
every  week. 

KLy— 

^n&AVLy— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 


jlj     Write  us  about  what  you  have  §j 

|i|  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  j|j 

::{  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all  j:| 

I  the  information.    We  will  prepare  || 

I  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad-  |i! 

■  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address  || 
|  your  letter  to 

W.   D.   BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 

iijl  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  p! 

il!!!!!i!!l!inni!l!!I!!!i!!ini!!!!l!UU:U!iinni!!!!ni!ili!H!n!!!!!::::::^ 
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Needlework  Department 


By  ELIZABETH  BERNE 
"JpHIS  dainty  yoke,  while  lacy  and 
delicate,  is  simple  and  very  fas- 
cinating work.  The  hairpin  crochet, 
while  old  in  style,  always  is  speedy 
and  attractive  and  has  grown  very 
popular  in  these  days  of  handmade 
yokes  and  trimmings.  It  is  one  of 
those  styles  of  work  which  one  can 
have  started  and  handy  to  pick  up 


loop,  hook  into  next  loop,  thread 
over,  thru  2  sts,  thread  over,  thru  2 
sts  until  2  sts  are  left  on  hook, 
thread  over  3  times,  hook  thru  con- 
nection of  the  2  t  t  c  Just  made, 
thread  over,  thru  2,  until  3  sts  re- 
main on  hook,  thread  over  thru  all, 
forming  1  cl,  repeat  until  vou  have 
9  cl,  last  cl  of  2  t  t  c  into  1  loop, 
7  ch  sts,  join  to  cl,  *  4  ch'  sts,  1  s  c 
over  ch,  4  ch  sts,  skip  1  loop,  1  s  c 


Dainty  Yoke  of  Hairpin  Crochet 


if  only  for  five  minutes  while  rest- 
ing between  times.  The  modern  steel 
staple  takes  the  place  of  the  trusty 
old  hairpin;  it  is  longer,  firmer  and 
makes  the  work  more  even  when  fin- 
ished. Instead  of  making  1  s  c  over 
the  thread  and  turning  the  staple, 
make  2  s  c  each  time  before  turning, 
making  the  center  rib  more  solid. 

This  hairpin  crochet  is  made  of  No. 
12  Perle  crochet  cotton,  while  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  yoke  are  made 
of  No.  50  Cordonnet  crochet  cotton. 
This  yoke  can  be  made  all  white  or 
all  of  one  of  the  dainty  shades,  or  it 
can  be  made  of  a  combination.  For 
example,  the  hairpin  crochet  can  be 
of  pink  and  all  the  remaining  por- 
tion white,  or  the  hairpin  crochet  of 
white  and  the  rest  of  color. 

Fasten  the  No.  50  to  the  first  loop 
of  hairpin,  *  9  ch  sts,  skip  1  loop  of 
hairpin,  1  s  c,  repeat  *  for  6  loops, 
7  ch  sts,  3  times  over  the  hook,  skip 
1  loop,  hook  into  next  loop,  thread 
over  hook,  draw  thru,  thread  over 
hook,  thru  2  sts,  thread  over,  skip  1 


Into  next  loop,  repeat  *  joining  3 
loops,  *  9  ch  sts,  skip  1  loop,  1  s  c, 
repeat  *  for  7  loops,  continue  for  the 
length  of  round  yoke. 

Repeat  for  the  opposite  side  of 
hairpin  crochet. 

For  the  upper  edge,  make  *  7  ch 
sts,  1  s  c,  repeat  *,  7  ch  sts,  1  d  c,  7 
ch  sts,  1  t  c,  forming  a  y  joining  the 
2  chs  between  hairpin  work,  7  ch  sts, 
1  d  c,  repeat  from  start  of  row. 

Second  Row — Sp. 

Third  Row — 9  ch  sts,  *  skip  1  sp, 
1  cr  t  over  3  sp,  5  ch  sts,  repeat  *. 

Fourth  Row — Repeat  2nd  row. 

Fifth  Row— 3  ch  sts,  *  3  d  c  over 
sp,  3  ch  sts  forming  1  p,  3  d  c  over 
next  sp,  1  s  c  over  next  sp,  repeat  *. 

For  the  lower  edge  and  along  both 
sides  of  front,  make  9  s  c  into  each 
loop. 

Sleeves — Make  1  row  same  as  for 
the  yoke  and  join  to  the  correspond- 
ing loops,  at  the  square  openings  be- 
tween, make  1  cl  into  each  of  4  loops, 
finish  edge  of  sleeves  same  as  top  of 
yoke. 


Famous  American  Flags 


p"VER  since  the  first  flag  was  made 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  flags  of 
renown  have  been  floated  on  the 
breeze.  Some  of  these  have  happily 
been  preserved  to  awaken  feelings 
of  patriotism  and  devotion  in  thev 
hearts  of  all  who  view  them. 

Chief  of  all  the  distinguished  his- 
toric flags  of  our  country  now  in 
existence,  is  probably  that  revered 
and  tattered  flag  which  is  treasured 
by  the  State  of  Maryland.  This  flag's 
record  is  authentic.  It  was  carried 
as  the  regimental  flag  of  the  3rd 
Maryland  Regiment  under  Col.  John 
E.  Howard  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens, 
S.  C,  in  January,  1778,  by  William 
Bachelor,  color  bearer,  who,  when 
wounded,  was  sent  to  his  home  in 
Baltimore,  taking  the  flag  with  him, 
which  he  had  carried,  it  is  stated, 
at  the  battles  on  Long  Island  and 
Harlem  Heights,  and  the  several  sub- 
sequent engagements  in  which  the 
Maryland  regiments  took  part  in 
New  York  State. 

The  flag  was  treasured  by  the  fam- 
ily after  the  death  of  Bachelor  and 
carried  by  his  son,  William,  of  the 
27th  Regiment,  Maryland  Militia,  at 
the  battle  of  North  Point.  Later,  the 
younger  Bachelor  carried  the  flag  in 
parades  and  functions  of  the  Old  De- 
fenders' Association,  to  which  so- 
ciety the  flag  was  bequeathed  and 
which  presented  it  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  at  Annapolis  on  October 
19,  1907. 

Another  venerable  flag  claims  the 
honor  of  being  the  oldest  American 
flag  in  existence.  This  flag,  it  is 
stated,  was  carried  by  John  Paul 
Jones  on  the  Bonhomme  Richard  in 
the  famous  battle  with  the  British 


frigate  Serapis,  on  September  3,  1779. 
The  flag  has  thirteen  stripes,  alter- 
nating red  and  white  as  now,  with 
twelve  five-pointed  stars.  That  the 
stars  on  the  flag's  field  number  only 
twelve  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Geor- 
gia had  not  been  admitted  as  one  of 
the  thirteen  States  when  the  flag 
was  made  in  1777,  in  the  shop  of  Mrs. 
Betsy  Ross  (the  old  flag  house)  in 
Philadelphia  by  Misses  Mary  and 
Sarah  Austin. 

The  story  goes  that  in  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Serapis,  when  the 
mast  bearing  thfs  flag  was  shot 
away,  Lieut.  James  B.  Stafford 
jumped  aboard,  recovered  it  and 
nailed  it  to  the  foremast.  There  are 
bullet  holes  in  the  old  flag  to  prove 
the  story,  as  any  one  can  see  who 
visits  the  National  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington, where  also  are  preserved  the 
flag  owned  by  Admiral  Charles 
Wilkes,  said  to  have  been  made  of 
the  first  silk  raised  in  the  United 
States;  the  flag  said  to  have  been 
flown  at  the  North  Pole  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Peary  in  1909,  and  also  the  flag 
carried  by  the  Smithsonian  African 
Expedition  under  the  command  of 
former  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  1909-10. 

Hanging  from  the  walls  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  is  the  most  distin- 
guished of  our  distinguished  flags — 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  which 
floated  over  Fort  McHenry,  Mary- 
land, during  the  British  attack  in 
September,  1814,  and  on  seeing  which 
during  the  battle  Francis  Scott  Key 
(held  on  one  of  the  British  ships) 
wrote  the  famous  song  of  that  name. 
This  flag  was  made  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Pickersgill   and   her  assistants,  at 


In  Camp  With 
the  "Rookies" 

STANDING  on  Merritt  Hill,  near 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  any 
morning  or  afternoon  and  looking 
over  the  big  natural  amphitheater 
surrounding  the  lake,  a  Btranger 
would  wonder  what  manner  of  place 
he  had  found.  The  hills,  the  valley 
and  the  lake6  swarm  with  men  clad 
in  olive  garb.  Every  man  is  as  busy 
as  a  bee  in  a  newly-found  clover 
patch,  but  a  stranger  might  believe 
he  had  dropped  into  a  playground  of 
some  newfangled  asylum.  The 
scene  is  typical  of  the  training  camps 
where  Uncle  Sam  is  preparing  his 
boys  for  the  front. 

On  the  brow  of  one  of  the  hills  a 
company  of  horsemen  can  be  seen 
riding  at  a  gallop  round  and  round 
in  a  circle.  Now  and  then  they  stop, 
turn  back  and  ride  the  other  way. 
Over  the  next  hill,  swarming  down 
over  the  side,  are  more  than  a  thou- 
sand men,  all  waving  small  red  and 
white  flags.  On  another  hill  men  are 
seen,  each  playing  with  a  small 
piece  of  rope.  On  still  another  hill 
several  hundred  men  can  be  seen 
wildly  waving  their  arms,  kicking 
their  heels  up  in  the  air,  falling  down 
on  their  stomach  and  jumping  up 
again. 

At  one  end  of  the  lake  the  olive 
drab  figures  are  pacing  over  a  small 
pontoon  bridge.  The  lake  is  filled 
with  men  rowing  big  wooden  pon- 
toons round  and  round,  and  men  in 
small  heart-shaped  steel  pontoons 
are  doing  the  same  thing.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  lake  men  literally 
cover  a  large  wooden  pontoon  bridge. 
The  banks  of  the  lake  are  thick  with 
men  who  sit  quietly  watching  the 
performance. 

Now  and  then  several  men  will 
pick  up  the  plank  flooring  of  the 
bridge  and  run  as  fast  as  they  can  to 
the  shore  where  the  planks  are  placed 
on  a  wagon.  Then  they  will  look 
around,  pick  up  the  same  planks  and 
run  back  on  the  bridge.  Others  will 
do  the  same  thing.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  lake  are  big  wagons  loaded 
with  planks,  timbers  and  boxes.  A 
bunch  of  men  will  unload  one  wagon 
and  then  load  it  again. 

Farther  up  the  hill  more  men  have 
a  few  mules  with  packs  on  their 
backs.  The  men  first  remove  the 
packs  from  the  mules  and  then  re- 
place them,  while  the  mule  stands 
there  quietly,  batting  a  long  ear  now 
and  then  and  looking  very  bored. 

A  closer  investigation  of  all  the 
activities  on  the  hill  and  in  the  am- 
phitheater reveals  the  fact  that  the 
men  riding  around  in  a  circle  are  the 
provisional  second  lieutenants  finish- 
ing their  three  months'  training;  the 
men  waving  the  flags  are  members 
of  the  two  battalions  of  signal  corps 
being  organized;  those  rowing  on 
the  lake  and  building  and  destroy- 
ing perfectly  good  pontoon  bridges  are 
engineers  from  the  officers'  reserve 
training  school;  those  packing  and 
unpacking  the  mules  are  members  of 
the  regiment  of  engineers  now  being 
organized.  Some  other  men  over  the 
hill,  running  round  and  round  with 
stretchers,  belong  on  the  field  hos- 
pital units  being  organized. 

Every  man  knows  just  what  he  is 
doing,  why  he  is  doing  it,  and  what 
he  has  to  do.  They  are  all  getting 
better  acquainted  with  their  work. 


what  is  known  as  the  Baltimore  Flag 
House,  and  measures  26  by  36  feet. 

In  the  battle  one  of  the  stars  was 
shot  away  by  the  British.  The  ban- 
ner was  preserved  by  Maj.  George 
Armistead,  the  valiant  commander  of 
Fort  McHenry,  and  after  his  death 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Eben  Appleton, 
who  presented  it  to  the  National  Mu- 
seum with  the  condition  that  the  flag 
should  never  be  removed  for  exhibi- 
tion elsewhere. 

The  youngest  among  distinguished 
flags  is  that  which  was  made  in  the 
old  Flag  House,  Philadelphia,  in  1915. 
Each  of  the  stars  in  this  notable  flag 
was  supplied  by  the  Governor  of  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  flag 
was  unfurled  at  the  official  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1915. 
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His  Own  Little  Tragedy 

Weak  Heart  Ends  Youth's  Army  Hope 


J^E  WAS  just  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  ambitious  young  men  who  had 
gone  to  the  officers'  training  camp  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  a  commission  in 
one  of  the  forces  which  Uncle  Sam 
is  sending  across  the  water  to  fight 
the  Kaiser. 

He  had  risen  early  for  days  on  end, 
had  put  in  hours  of  hard  and 
tedious  work  uncomplainingly,  had 
marched  long  distances  under  the 
hot  sun  and  performed  the  many 
menial  tasks  which  are  imposed  on 
the  rookie  officers  as  part  of  their 
training.  Yet  the  examining  physi- 
cian had  found  something  the  matter 
with  his  heart.  It  hadn't  developed 
before  and  he  had  never  known  of  it. 
He  had  builded  high  on  his  supposed- 
ly good  physical  condition.  But  the 
examining  physician  was  obdurate. 
Uncle  Sam  had  no  place  for  men  with 
weak  or  leaky  hearts  and  he  must 
give  up  his  hopes  of  going  to  the 
front. 

He  walked  across  the  parade 
ground  with  his  head  hanging  on  his 
breast,  a  living  picture  of  dejection 
and  woe.  The  members  of  his  platoon 
knew  what  it  meant.  They  had  seen 
others  walk  across  the  parade  ground 
looking  the  same  way.  No  one  said 
a  word,  but  one  by  one  they  walked 
up  to  him  and  grasped  him  by  the 
hand.  A  lump  arose  in  his  throat, 
and  a  tear  wavered  a  minute  on  one 
eyelash  and,  loosening  itself,  rolled 
slowly  down  one  cheek. 

The  sympathy  expressed  by  the 
handclasp  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
sat  on  the  white  iron  bunk  that  he 
has  occupied  every  night  for  six 
weeks  and  that  he  made  up  every 


morning  without  a  wrinkle.  His 
head  hung  between  his  hands.  Still 
no  one  spoke  a  word.  Finally,  gath- 
ering up  his  courage,  he  raised  his 
head  and  cleared  his  throat. 

"They  said  I  had  a  weak  heart," 
he  said. 

One  or  two  of  his  comrades  nodded. 
The  others  didn't  move.  A  few  min- 
tes  later  he  started  to  gather  up  his 
things  out  of  his  locker,  his  toilet  ar- 
ticles there  were  laid  out  evenly  and 
regularly  on  the  upper  shelf;  his  pa- 
jamas that  hung  every  day  on  the 
same  hook,  his  spare  clothing  that 
occupied  the  other  hooks  and  his  ex- 
tra pair  of  shoes  and  bedroom  slip- 
pers that  rested  in  the  lower  com- 
partment 

Opening  his  suitcase  he  took  out 
the  newly  tailor  made  uniform  that 
he  was  confident  that  he  was  going 
to  wear,  his  leather  leggings,  new 
hat,  Sunday  shoes  and  his  swagger 
stick.  He  looked  a  moment  at  the 
stick,  and  then  put  it  back.  He 
couldn't  carry  it  with  him.  It  was 
dinner  time  and  the  other  boys  left 
him,  but  he  didn't  move.  His  grip 
was  packed  and  he  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bunk.  They  found  him 
there  when  they  returned. 

"It's  12:30,"  some  one  remarked. 

Without  a  word  he  arose,  picked 
up  his  suitcase,  and  without  a  back- 
ward glance  left  the  room.  Behind 
him,  in  twos  and  threes,  his  com- 
rades walked.  It  resembled  a  fun- 
eral more  than  anything  else.  At  the 
station  he  bought  a  ticket  for  home, 
and  as  the  train  pulled  into  the  sta- 
tion he  shook  hands  all  around,  and 
without  saying  a  word,  climbed 
aboard. 


Battles  Now  Are  Rehearsed 

Every  Man  Learns  Just  What  to  Do 


gATTLES  now  being  fought  in  Eu- 
rope not  only  are  planned  out 
in  advance  to  the  minutest  detail, 
but  often  are  staged  and  rehearsed 
in  advance  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  that  a  theatrical  perform- 
ance or  moving  picture  scene  is 
staged  and  rehearsed  before  its  first 
actual  performance: 

When  a  battalion,  a  regiment,  a 
brigade  or  even  a  division  goes  into 
a  prepared  action  now,  it  is  not 
until  every  man  has  been  made  let- 
ter perfect  in  his  part  by  a  series  of 
daily  rehearsals  enacted  under  con- 
ditions resembling  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible those  under  which  the  actual 
battle  is  to  be  fought. 

When  the  battle  itself  takes  place 
this  analogy  to  the  enacting  of  a 
carefully  rehearsed  drama  is  even 
more  striking.  Up  until  the  moment 
for  the  assault  the  attacking  troops 
are  screened  from  the  enemy  by  cur- 
tain fire  of  artillery.  When  the  pre- 
arranged moment  for  the  launching 
of  th<  attack  arrives,  this  curtain 
fire  lifts  and  the  troops  dash  for- 
ward. From  that  moment  on  until 
the  end  of  the  battle  when  the  same 
curtain  fire  of  artillery  closes  down 
and  screens  again  from  the  enemy 
the  troops  in  their  newly  captured 
positions  every  soldier  enacts  his 
carefully  rehearsed  part. 

When  the  plans  for  a  modern  en- 
gagement have  been  fully  prepared, 
and  are  ready  to  give  to  the  troops 
for  rehearsal,  there  is  not  a  detail  or 
a  contingency  that  has  been  over- 
looked. The  performance,  as  it  were, 
must  begin  at  a  scheduled  moment 
and  every ,  detail  must  be  enacted 
down  to  the  final  curtain  of  artillery 
fire  an  planned  by  the  army  staff. 

This  method  of  staging  engage- 
ments in  advance  has  reduced  the 
certainty  of  winning  an  attack  al- 
most to  mathematical  precision  and 
it  has  reduced  to  an  amazing  ex- 
tent the  loss  of  life.  Every  sol- 
dier knowing  Just  what  he  has  to 


do,  and  just  how  to  do  it,  has  vast- 
ly more  chances  of  coming  out  alive 
than  the  man  who  is  merely 
launched  to  the  attack  with  nothing 
more  than  luck  in  his  favor  to  carry 
him  thru. 

In  staging  and  rehearsing  in  ad- 
vance of  a  battle,  efforts  are  made 
to  obtain  ground  where  just  about 
the  same  conditions  exist  as  those 
where  battles  will  be  fought. 

In  the  new  infantry  tactics  and 
arms  adopted  by  the  French  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  there  is 
such  a  variety  of  weapons  as  well 
as  such  extensive  possibilities  in 
their  use  that  it  has  been  found  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained  by  a 
little  preliminary  rehearsal  of  the 
men. 

Every  man  in  the  French  infan- 
try at  the  present  time  is  a  spe- 
cialist. Some  are  hand  grenade 
throwers,  some  bayonet  experts,  some 
portable  machine  gun  men,  others 
rifle  grenaders  or  baby  cannon 
marksmen. 

Where  before  the  present  war, 
soldiers  were  merely  drilled  for 
fighting  generally,  the  French  sol- 
dier of  today  in  addition  to  being 
given  the  most  efficient  training 
possible  for  fighting  in  general,  is 
drilled  and  rehearsed  for  some  par- 
ticular engagement  in  which  he  is 
to  fight. 


The  following  is  a  pretty  sure  cure 
for  ordinary  colds:  To  one  pint  of 
lard  add  two  ounces  of  camphor  gum, 
heated.  When  cool  add  one  table- 
spoonful  strong  ammonia.  Fasten 
airtight  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
Apply  to  soft  flannel  and  put  on 
chest. 


"Blood-pudding  cards"  are  the  lat- 
est development  in  rationing.  They 
have  been  issuod  in  Malmo,  Sweden, 
entitling  the  holder  to  one  pound  of 
blood  pudding  weekly. 


Get  stumps  out  with  less  work 

Pulling  stumps  is  slow  and  costly.  "An  explosive  reduces  the  labor  of 
^clearing  land.    It  may  be  used  by  any  intelligent  man,"  says  Minnesota 
Farmers'  Bulletin  134.    Blast  stumps  with 

}Atlas  Farm  Powden 

Tbe  Original  Farm  Powder 


It  is  easy  to  use — no  experience  needed. 
Just  make  a  hole,  load,  fire,  and  work  that 
otherwise  would  take  hours  or  days  is  done 
instantly  I 

f-et  TH  is  Our  big  book  tells  how  you 
^"7  A  1  can  save  money  and  make 
Fr©g  Book  money  by  using  Atlas  Farm 
Powder.  It  shows  how  to 
blast  out  stumps  and  shatter  boulders,  break 
up  hard-pan,  do  ditching  and  make  beds  for 
trees.    Get  the  book.    Mail  the  coupon  now. 


r&ggg  BOOK  COUPON  h 

■  ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  DeL  § 


I  Send  me  your  74-page  book  "Petter  Farming' 
PJ  I  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  foi  the  Bj 
|  purpose  before  which  I  mark  X  FB  60 


I  DStump  Blasting 
I  □  Boulder  Blasting 
I  DSubsoil  Blasting 

I  Name  


■  Address . 


□  Tree  Planting 

□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Building 


1 


Free  Surprise  Present  for  Solving  This  Puzzle 


The  picture  herewith  shows  five  squares.  The  num- 
ber in  each  square  represents  a  letter  in  the  alphabet. 
Spelled  out,  these  letters  spell  the  name  of  a  great 
publishing  company.     Can  you  guess  it  ? 

Try  it.    It  will  pay  you.    Write  the  five  letters,  cut 
out  this  advertisement  and  mail  it  to  us,  and  inclose 
four  cents  in  stamps  for  packing,  postage,  mailing,  etc. 
free  surprise  present  which  you  will  like. 


U5, 

1  25 

3 

5 

We  will  then  send  you  a  beautiful 


AUTOMOBILE  GIVEN  AWAY 

We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  a  Certificate  of  Entry  for  2,000  free  auto  votes  and 
tell  you  all  about  this  splendid  touring  car  which  we  are  going  to  give  away  free. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

You  can  also  win  an  automobile  in  addition  to  splendid  prizes,  such  as  watches,  cameras, 
and  other  things  you  like.  We  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  two  great  national  publications 
worth  ten  cents.    Write  your  name  and  address  plainly. 

Auto  Puzzle  Department  E,  W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY,  500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


205,603 

LONE  SCOUTS 


MEMBERSHIP 
BAOQE 


FIRST  OEGREI 

BADGE 
(Brorwe) 


lone  Scout 
Indian 


In  91  Weeks  205,603  Boys 
have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 

"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag:  and  tbe  na- 
tion for  which  it  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
(or  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Luue  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  Incorporated  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  In  1915.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Scout  took  the  pledge  on  October  26,  1916. 

I The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  for  all  wide-awake, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide. Including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization In  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  In  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  If  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  is:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  Is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine.  "Lone  Scout,"  In  which  Instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.     "Lone  Scout"  Is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cenl' 
a  copy.     Subscription   rates.   25   cents  four  months.   76  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  In  his  Scout  work  he  is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate    Badges,    and    these    Degrees    make    up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.    After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.     A  mem- 
ber In  this  Lodge  Is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  It  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

CUT  OUT  HERE""""""""""""""" 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  600  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


■  ICON  D  DEGREE 
BADGE 

(Bronzs) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Sliver) 


M 


Date  1917 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  And  2  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership in  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Nam*. 


Age. 


(Town   Stats. 


St.  No..  P.  O.,  or  R.  V.  D. 


"Heinie" 

This  la  "Hei- 
nie," given  to 
Clarence  Nie- 
moeller,  Bar- 
tholomew 
Co.,  Indiana. 
Clarence  says 
he  would  not 
take  $1000. 00 
for  Heinie 
because  they 
have  so  much 
fun  together. 


"Carlo" 

This  Is  "Car. 
lo,"  given  t  o 
Harold  Bush  of 
Kandiyohi  Co., 
Minn.  You  can 
eee  that  "Car- 
lo"  is  now  a  reg- 
ular member  of 
the  Bush  fami- 
ly. Harold  says 
they  are  all 
very  proud  of 
him. 


"Lady" 

This  is  "Lady," 
given  to  Mar- 
ion  Jones, 
Franklin  Co., 
Tenn.  Notice 
how  straight 
Marion  sits  in 
the  saddle.  He 
says  "Lady"  Is 
the  finest  little 
saddle  pony 
around  his  part 
of  the  state. 


"Kip" 
This  1*  "Kip/; 
given  to  Anna 
Ruth  Miller. 
Logan  Co.. 
Ohio.  This  is 
Anna  Ruth's 
racing  cart,  in 
which  the 
says  she  speeds 
"Kip"  around 
the  race  track 
which  Is  near 
her  home. 


"Clipper" 
This  is  "Clip- 
per," giv-a  to 
Adelaide  J. 
Stever.  Bristol 
Co.,  Mass. 
You  can  see 
that  Adelaide 
Is  patriotic  be- 
cause she  is  car- 
rying a  big 
American  flag 
and  playing 
soldier. 


"White 

So*" 

This  Is 

"White  Sox," 
given  to 
Crayton 
Adams,  Tal- 
lapoosa Co., 
Ala.  They 
are  having  a 
watermelon 
feast.  Cray- 
ton  says 
"White  Sox'! 
always  eats 
his  share. 


HowTo  Get  AFree  Shetland  Pony 


|  To  Fathers  and  Mothers! 


<jWe  have  a  plan  whereby  Boys  and  Girls  of  any  age,  may  secure  beautiful,  playful,  little  Shetland  Ponies, 
like  these  shown  in  the  pictures,  without  spending  a  cent  of  money.   <I  We  have  already  given  away  more 
than  450  Shetland  Ponies,  to  Boys  and  Girls  all  over  the  United  States — some  of  them  going  to  almost  every 
here  you  live,  your  child  stands  the  same  opportunity  to  secure  a  free  Pony  as  any  other  child,    *J  Write  your  child's  name  in  the  corner  on 

I  will  then  send  you  pictures  of  the  Ponies  and  tell  you  all  about  how  to  get  one. 


uy  permission,  to  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Paul. 


THE  PONY  KING,  602  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WpiteYourNameHere 


and  Send  this  Coupon  to  Me 

THE  PONY  KING, 

602  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  Pony  Pictures  and  enter 
my  name  in  your  Pony  Club  so  I  will  learn  how  to  get 

one  of  the  ponies  you  are  giving  away. 


My  name  is 
P.  O  


Age. 


State. 


R.  F.  D._ 


"Ranger"  and  Charlotte 

Thii  If  Charlotte  J.  Adams,  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  with  her  two  pets — one  of  them  being 
"Ranger,"  the  pony  given  her  by  the  Pony 
King.  She  has  taught  "Ranger"  to  kiss,  shake 
hands  and  to  stand  on  a  box.  He  and  the  little 
calf  are  great  friends  and  they  play  together 
nearly  every  day. 


"Empress" 

This  Is  "Empress."  given  to 
Avery  and  Orie  Knight,  Chick- 
asaw Co.,  Iowa. 


"Beauty" 

This  Is  "Beauty."  given  to 
Evelyn  Russell,  Greene  Co., 
Arkansas. 


30,$ 

August 
4,  1917 


3  Cents 
a  Week 


BUSI1N  ESS 

and  UNCLE  SAM 


GETTING   TOO   DERN  FAT! 

W.  D.  BOYCE   COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


A  Full  Year  To  Pay 


Paint  and  Rooting  Bargains 

Order  all  the  paint  and  roofing  you  need  without  sending  a  cent  in 
advance.  We'll  send  it  to  you  on  30  days' approval,  and,  not  until  you  are  pos- 
itively convinced  that  it  is  of  fine  quality  and  a  great  value  at  our  special  bargain  price,  do  we 
even  expect  you  to  keep  it.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it  you  may  make  a  first  Bmall  payment  60 
days  after  it  arrives  and  pay  the  balance  in  60  day  payments  thereafter,  giving  you  a  full  year  to 
pay— without  interest.  No  mortgage,  no  CO.  D..  no  references  asked  like  others  do.  If,  for  any 
reason,  you  are  not  more  than  delighted— you  return  goods  at  our  expense  and  you  are  not  out  a 
cent.  You  run  no  risk  whatever. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Rex-Kote  Paint 

Rex-Kote  Ready  Mixed  Paint  is  made  of  strictly 
high  quality  insTedients—made  to  Rive  unusual  satis- 
faction and  to  be  a  lasting  testimonial  of  Hartman's 
great  values.  Won't  peel,  blister,  chalk  or  rub  off; 
spreads  easier,  covers  more  surface,  makes  a  better 
finish  and  lasts  longer.  You  can't  afford  to  neglect 
any  structure  or  building  you  own  when  you  can  buy 

 "~— ^>i<^W»»*i'ity  paint  at  such  uma?.< 

log  prices  uo  suchctmy  terms. 
-  "—r  Ourfreebook 

sail  the 
s.  Send 
it  now. 


Hercules  Never-Leak 
Roofing  — Most  Durable 
For  Any  Climate 

No  matter  where  you  live, 
whether  it  is  blazing  hot  and 
freezing  cold  by  turns,  you  will 
find  that  Hercules  Never-Leak 
Roofing  will  remain  unchanged 
and  unharmed. 

Made  from  high  quality,  long 
fibre  roofing  felt,  thoroughly  satur- 
ated with  pure  asphalt.  Both  sides 
are  thickly  coatee}  with  very  fin* 
sharp  purticles  of  crystal  which  are 
firmly  imbedded  under  enormous 
pressure. 

Each  roll  is  complete  —  32  ins. 
wide,  contains  106  sq.  feet  (enough 
to  cover  100  feet).  Nails  and  cement 
included.  No  skill  required  to  lay. 
Sand  for  free  book  and  samples  to- 
day. Just  writ*  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  coupon  below. 


Paint  and  Roofing  Book 

Send  name  and  address  on  postal 
or  coupon  for  Free  catalog  con- 
taining all  paint  colors.  Also  free 
samples  of  rooting  prepaid  and 
j  full  details  of  our  Special  Form 
f  Credit  Han 


/      THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

j  4094  LaSatle  St.    Deal.  BIS 


Without  obligating  me,  send 


A Paint  Catalog,  h're*  samples  of  Hercules  Roofing  ."Color 
Card  of  Rex-Kote  Paints  and  particulars  of  your  Farm 


Chicago.  III.  ■ 

your_Rooftig_ and  | 


Credit  Sailing  Pisa. 


The  Hartman  Company 

4094  Li  Salle  Street. 
Dept.  815  Chicago,  III, 


7. 


\Jt  ffDoritpay  double  prices 
JrU  JL  y&'YourSeparator! 


LEARN  HOW  GALLOWAY  PROTECTS  YOU 
WITH  PATRIOTIC  PRICES— ACT  QUICK! 

The  farmer  is  being  hit  harder  than  ever  by  higher  prices. 
But  my  savings  on  Separators  prove  you  don't  have  to 
pay  double  prices. 


'  Writ*  tar 
my  FStCg 
BOON  and 
gst  the  facta 

ft  Mi     ADC!  That's  the  True  Test 
bURir  AnE.  My  New  Sanitary 

No  Separator  made  at  any  price  will 
skim  any  closer,  run  any  easier,  or  last 
any  longer  than  my  newest  Sanitary  model. 
Test*  by  thousands  of  farmers  have  proved  it. 
Remember,  a  high  price  Separator  doesn't  mean  the  best. 
I'll  tell  vou  where  the  extra  money  goes  — the  difference 
betweer  my  low  price  and  the  cost  of  other  high  grade 
machines.    Just  send  for  my  book  and  read  my 
Separator  secrets  and  learn  all  about  Separators.  I U 
tell  you  why  and  how  much  you  save  when  you  buy 
your  separator  direct  from  Galloway.  I'll  prove 
how  this  direct  buying  saves  about  half  on  the 
highest  class  machine  and  the  balance  stays  m  yourrpocket. 

Sold  on  Trial  for  180  Milkings 

Take  nobody's  word.  Try  it  for  90  days  yourself.  Then  if 
it  isn't  just  what  I  claim— ship  it  right  back,  1 11  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  and  refund  your  money.   Its  Clean,  perfect  skim- 
ming will  astonish  you.  You  will  marvel  at  the  ease  with  which 
you  can  operate  and  clean  it.  Every  part  is  rounded— no  sharp 
corners  for  dirt  to  gather.    It  runs  true  in  perfect  alignment— 
always  — because  one  casting  — the  gear  case  —  supports  lall 
the  gear  shaft  and  both  bowl-spindle  bearings.  The  entire 
gearing  has  but  two  high-carbon  steel  shafts  —  equipped 
with  long,  perfect  fitted  bearings.  All  working  parts  run  in 
constant  oil  spray.  Separating  discs  separate  entirely  from 
each  other  for  washing.   Every  drop  of  m'ti 
gets  full  skimming  force  of  the  bowl.  Milk  is  so 
distributed  that  each  disc  gets  its  full  share  to  skim, 
POSTAL  BRINGS  MY  BIG  FREE  MONEY-SAVING 


out.    And  besides  wo 
bftve  made  m  Mvina 
of  528.    1  would  Dot 
exchanffi*  it  for  ao 
of  the  nigh  price, 
•e  para  torn  on  the 
market. -Ebb.  P. 
Lou  than,  R.  6,  Car- 
thage. Mo. 
Let  vie  gtoe  yon  tho 
name  of    torn*  one 
near  you  whsre  yee 
can  see  tfea  Galloway 


WRITE 
TONIGHT 
FOR  THE 
BOOK  I 


for  373  lb.  Capacity 
Other  sices  up  to  SSO  lb*. 


BOOK 

Don't  decide  on  any  Separator  until  you  get  the  facts  on  my  new  direct-to-you  offer. 
Write  me  this  minute — a  postal  will  do.  Get  my  book  and  learn  these  Separator 
price  secrets.  Learn  once  and  for  all  this  question  of  Separators.  Learn  why  buying 
direct  from  the  maker  saves  you  big  money  on  a  Separator,  Spreader,  Tractor 
Engine  and  other  Farm  Implements.  This  book  will  onen  your  eyes  to  Separator 
values  and  means  money  in  your  pocket.  Remember,  the  risk  is  all  mine. 
You  can  try  my  Separator  90  days.    Ship  it  back  if  it  don't  suit.    Send  for  the  book  Today  1 
We  ship  irom  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Council  bluffs,  Kansas  City  or  irom  Waterloo  factories. 
WM,  GALLOWAY,  President 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  20836aUaway  Station,  WATERLOO,  1 

SSM 


T\0WJ  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertise- 
*^  ments  you  read  in  The  Farming  Business  and 
Uncle  Sam.  We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean, 
reliable  advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


ROBBERS  AND  TRAITORS 

THERE  are  two  classes  of  robbers.  In  the  common  class  Is  the  thi 
holdup  man,  safe  blower,  porch-climber  or  pickpocket  who  usually  lan 
behind  the  bars.  The  other  kind  is  the  "big  fellow"  who  on  account 
his  Influence  or  business  position  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  an  emergen 
or  frame  up  with  other  crooks  to  rob  the  public,  mid  who  often  pets  away  with 
It  is  this  second  class  of  robbers,  men  without  soul  or  conscience  who  a 
hanging  onto  the  neck  of  the  nation,  preying  on  the  public  and  handicapping  o 
war  preparations  in  the  life  or  death  struggle  with  our  enemies  abroad  The 
are  the  men  who  put  profit  above  patriotism,  greed  above  duty,  gain  above  cou 
try.  These  are  the  robbers  and  grafters  who,  at  the  time  when  our  sons  a 
bravely  going  over  to  face  death  for  us  on  foreign  battlefields,  are  working  the 
schemes  to  extort  blood-money  in  big  war  profits  out  of  the  necessities  of  tl 
Government  and  the  public. 

These  are  the  men— they  cannot  be  called  Americans— who  by  attcmptii 
to  fix  their  own  prices  on  contracts  have  held  up  the  purchase  of  equipment  ai 
clothes  for  the  Army.  These  are  the  men  who  are  bent  on  exploiting  the  peon 
for  war  profits  in  food,  fuel  and  other  life  necessities.  These  are  the  speculato 
and  sharks  who  have  shoved  up  prices  and  prevented  the  distribution  of  food 
a  time  when  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  foodstuffs  in  the  cold  storage  houa 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country,  on  which  they  have  robbed  tl 
producer  and  now  plan  to  hold  up  the  consumer. 

During  our  Civil  War  a  number  of  men  made  enormous  fortunes  out* 
charging  exorbitant  prices  for  necessities  which  they  cornered,  while  their  f« 
low  men  were  sacrificing  their  lives  for  their  country.  Investigation  some  yea 
ago  revealed  that  every  one  of  these  families  died  paupers.  The  blood-mol 
they  had  extorted  from  the  public  had  been  of  benefit  to  no  one.  No  doubt  thai 
is  always  retribution  of  this  sort  for  the  guilty,  but  the  United  States  should  1 
able  to  learn  from  history  and  prevent  this  time  a  repetition  of  the  "war  profiti 
scandals  of  the  past. 

Robbing  the  Government  on  contracts  is  the  same  as  robbing  the  pubi 
President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  the  business  men  of  the  nation  has  made 
clear  that  there  is  no  difference.    "The  public  la  now  as  much  a  part  of  tl 
Government  as  are  the  Army  and  Navy  themselves.   Patriotism  leaves  profits  oi 
of  the  question  at  a  time  like  this." 

The  steel  makers  have  heeded  the  President's  warning  and  have  promise 
to  place  their  plants  at  Government  disposal  and  accept  a  price  on  their  produd 
to  be  fixed  later.    The  same  must  go  for  the  rest  of  big  business.    There  must  t 
only  one  price,  to  the  Government  and  the  public.   While  the  rest  of  us  are  sac? 
ficing,  either  in  life  or  money,  there  must  be  no  concession  to  selfish  interest 
The  patriotism  of  the  working  man  or  of  the  farmer  demands  the  same  patriotia 
on  the  part  of  the  big  business  man.   Our  President  concedes  the  right  to  a  "ji 
price,"  which  is  a  price  that  will  pay  a  living  wage  and  will  enable  industry  a 
business  to  care  for  our  people  at  home  and  our  soldiers  at  the  front.  Beyd 
this,  patriotism  requires  sacrifice.  Tha  business  and  industrial  interests  of  1 
country  are  expected  to  do  their  part  even  if  they  make  no  profit.    What  t 
willing  patriot  does  voluntarily,  tha  others  must  be  compelled  to  do.    With  fl 
prices  the  Government  can  carry  on  its  war  preparations  at  reasonable  c< 
thereby  keeping  down  the  burden  of  taxation  which  all  must  bear.    This  ill 
trates  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  robbery  of  the  Government  is  the  same 
robbery  of  the  people. 

All  price-fixing  disputes,  haggling  over  Government  contracts,  squeezi 
profits  out  of  public  necessities  and  other  exploitation  of  the  country's  nee 
must  be  stopped— by  Government  control  if  necessary. 

If  pure  Socialism  is  adopted  in  this  country  it  will  be  due  to  the  refusal 
the  people  to  submit  to  robbery  at  this  time  when  we  are  in  a  war  for  o 
Uvea.  Public  interest  comes  first  and  justifies  any  steps,  no  matter  how  drast 
that  will  result  in  getting  rid  of  the  thieves,  robbers,  grafters  and  blood-suck 
who  weaken  the  power  of  our  Government  and  the  strength  of  our  people.  1, 
greedy  profiteers  who  are  preying  on  us  are  as  much  traitors  to  their  count 
as  are  the  renegades  who  give  direct  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 


PERSHING'S  RIGHT  BOWER 

THE  camp  commander  of  the  American  forces  In  France,  Major  Gene 
William  L.  Sibert,  is  a  close  friend  of  General  Pershing,  commander-iril 
chief  of  our  expedition.    When  General  Pershing  was  a  "yearling"  W 
West  Point,  one  of  the  honor  men  of  the  first  class  of  that  year,  1884,  wai 
Sibert,  of  Alabama.    Since  those  days  Pershing  and  Sibert  have  remained  clos< 
friends. 

In  1892,  eight  years  after  his  graduation  from  West  Point,  the  Army  recoraj 
show  that  Sibert,  then  a  first  lieutenant  of  engineers,  was  one  of  the  executivj 
engineers  in  charge  of  the  great  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  improvements,  ani 
when  the  Spanish  war  broke  out,  in  1898,  Sibert,  who  had  gained  the  rank  oi 
captain,  was  named  by  President  McKinley  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Eightl 
Army  Corps,  a  position  he  retained  lor  only  a  few  months,  when  he  was  tranaj 
ferred  to  the  Philippines  and  made  chief  engineer,  of  the  Manila  &  Dagup 
Railway,  as  well  as  the  general  manager  of  the  system.  Old  Philippine  v 
erans  still  tell  the  story  of  how  Sibert  modernized  that  little  jerkwater  li 
in  the  Far  East. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1900  Sibert,  still  a  captain,  was  assign 

to  various  river  improvements. 

In  1907  his  countrymen  began  to  hear  of  him. 

To  Sibert  was  assigned  the  job  of  building  the  Gatun  locks  and  dam  of  t 
Panama  Carjal,  the  successful  accomplishment  of  which  now  is  numbered  amo 
the  engineering  marvels  of  the  age. 

A  story  is  told  of  General  Goethals  which  credits  him  with  this  remark 
taking  over  the  Panama  Canal  Commission:    "I  recognize  but  two  enemies,  o 
of  them  Culebra  Cut  and  the  other  the  locks  and  dams  of  Gatun." 

Goethals  made  the  Gatun  part  of  the  canal  a  military  department  a 
placed  Sibert  in  command.  Quietly,  modestly,  without  fuss  or  feathers,  Sib 
went  to  work.  He  was  a  great  saver  of  men  and  money,  and  he  soon  found 
way  to  make  one  dollar  go  where  it  took  two  dollars  to  go  before. 

President  Wilson  on  March  4,  1915,  named  Sibert  a  brigadier  general  of  the 
line  as  an  expression  of  the  Nation's  gratitude  to  him  for  the  work  he  haa 
done  at  Pa«ama.  General  Sibert  then  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast  as  coma 
mander  of  the  coast  defenses.  He  immediately  started  in  to  bring  those  defense* 
up  to  date,  and  the  present  efficient  condition  of  the  Pacific  fortifications  is 
another  of  his  achievements.  He  also  planned  the  first  Officers*  Training  Cam! 
at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 

In  1914  the  American  Red  Cross  decided  to  finance  a  $20,000,000  projeo] 
to  reclaim  East  China  from  the  flood  peril.  It  was  Sibert  who  was  selectefl 
to  go  to  China  as  the)  chief  engineer.  The  work  now  going  on  is  the  result 
of  his  plans. 

On  June  8  last  President  Wilson  sent  the  name  of  Sibert  to  the  Senate  as  a 

major  general. 


+  THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


The  Fight  to  Vanquish  the  U-boats 

Why  Uncle  Sam  Is  Building  a  Great  Fleet  of  Merchant  Vessels  as  a  Weapon 

By  Marvin  Moore 


IT>x"CLE  gAM  has  started  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  Allies  in  another  direc- 
tion. This  time  it  is  ships,  ships  by 
the  hundreds,  of  wood  and  of  steel, 
which  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
to  build  and  build  rapidly  in  a  race 
against  the  U-boats  and  hunger  among 
the  Allied  nations  opposed  to  Germany. 

The  program  has  been  under  discus- 
sion and  partly  in  operation  for  months, 
but  a  row  which  developed  among  the 
members  of  the  shipping  board  en- 
trusted with  the  work  virtually  tied  up 
shipbuilding.  Now  that  the  President 
has  ended  the  row  by  accepting  the 
resignations  of  Chairman  William  Den- 
man,  Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Goethals  and 
Capt.  J.  B.  White  and  appointed  their  suc- 
cessors, it  is  believed  the  work  will  be 
resumed  with  a  rush.  Edward  N.  Hur- 
ley, a  Chicagoan,  former  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  is  the  man 
who  will  boss  the  building  of  ships  now. 
His  principal  aid  will  be  Rear  Admiral 
Washington  L.  Capps,  for  many  years 
chief  constructor  of  the  Navy. 

Principal  result  of  the  change  in 
the  personnel  of  the  board  is  that  steel 
ships  will  be  built  mostly.  Wooden 
vessels  also  will  be  turned  out,  but  they 
will  be  U3ed  largely  for  coastwise  trade 
and  to  release  steel  vessels  for  the  over- 
seas traffic. 

Why  must  we  build  ships?  The  situa- 
tion may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia  and  Italy 
are  dependent  upon  imports,  mostly  pur- 
chased in  America,  for  feeding  their 
populations  and  for  keeping  their  armies 
supplied  with  implements  of  warfare. 
Should  any  of  these  nations  find  that 
it  was  unable  to  get  enough  food  and 
other  supplies  from  overseas  to  sustain 
its  civilian  population  and  keep  its 
fighting  men  in  trim,  it  might  give  rise 
to  a  situation  which  would  be  disas- 
trous for  the  United  States.  The  situa- 
tion not  only  is  one  of  maintaining  mili- 
tary communications  between  the 
United  States  and  its  troops  in  France, 
but  of  keeping  up  the  shipment  to  her 
Allies  as  well. 

It  is  planned  to  place  an  army  of 
1,700,000  Americans  in  France.  Conser- 
vative estimates  place  at  four  or  five 
tons  the  amount  of  shipping  which  will 
be  needed  to  keep  each  of  these  1,700,000 
men  supplied.  Already  the  tonnage 
available  is  far  short  of  that  needed  to 
supply  the  Allies  now  warring  upon 
Germany.  With  1,700,000  Americans 
sent  to  France,  with  plans  for  sending 
22.000  aircraft,  great  supplies  of  guns, 
munitions,  equipment  and  raw  material 
added  to  the  demands  of  the  other  Al- 
lies, the  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  building  enough  ships  to  convey 
everything  across  the  water. 

Our  Plants  Hard  at  Work 
Already  the  shipbuilding  capacities  of 
the  United  States  have  been  at  work  for 
more  than  two  years  constructing  ves- 
sels for  the  Allied  and  neutral  nations 
of  Europe.  The  revival  of  shipbuilding 
has  been  romantic.  Everything  that 
possibly  could  float  has  been  put  to 
work  sailing  the  seas  again.  Vessels 
long  since  shunted  into  the  discard 
have  been  dragged  forth,  been  repaired 
or  remodeled  and  again  put  to  use. 
Meanwhile  in  the  shipyards  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  the  New  England  States, 
along  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  activity  which  has  not  been 
seen  In  decades' again  is  in  evidence  and 
on  a  much  greater  scale. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done 
nnder  the  plans  for  more  shipping 
under  the  American  flag  was  the  seiz- 
ure of  vessels  which  have  been  in  the 
building  for  neutral  nations.  The 
United  States  will  need  them  and  many 
more,  and  none  of  the  resources  of 
this  country,  now  that  we  are  at  war, 
can  be  spared  for  increasing  the  trade 
of  other  nations. 

The  U-boat  threatens  all  Allied  na- 
tions. Tonnage  losses  may  not  have 
been  as  large  as  Germany  had  hoped 
when  she  inaugurated  ruthless  subma- 
rine warfare  against  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  but  they  have  been  plenty 
large  enough  to  make  the  problem  the 


most  serious  with  which  the  Allies  have 
to  contend.  According  to  the  latest  sta- 
tistics, Great  Britain  has  lost  on  an 
average  of  twenty-four  merchant  ships 
every  week  since  the  first  of  April.  Un- 
official figures  place  the  losses  of  the 
other  Allies'  and  of  neutral  nations  at 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  that  of  the  British. 
June  figures,  as  compiled  at  Washing- 
ton, show  the  U-boats  are  destroying 
shipping  at  the  rate  of  9,000,000  tons  a 
year. 

Can  We  Keep  It  Up? 

In  January  of  this  year  it  was  esti- 
mated that  40,000,000  tons  of  shipping 


ing  self-denial  to  the  limits,  this  further 
cutting  down  of  the  number  of  avail- 
able ships  made  building  of  more  an 
emergency  step. 

There  are  other  problems  dependent 
upon  this  one  of  supplying  ships,  too. 
Fast  as  we  may  build  ships — even  tho 
it  be  faster  than  the  enemy  can  destroy 
them — we  must  learn  to  load  and  un- 
load them  faster.  We  must  have  places 
to  store  the  things  which  we  send  to 
Europe,  both  for  our  own  use  and  for 
those  of  our  Allies  and  the  neutral 
nations.  Every  vessel  must  make  as 
many  trips  as  she  Dossibly  can.  Too 


On  the  New  England  (oast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Great  Lakea  Shipbuilding  Has  Been  Revived  as  an  Industry  and  Night  and 
Day  Men  Are  Working  to  Turn  Out  Wooden  and  Steel  Ships  in  the  Cam- 
paign to  Deat  the  German  I -boats  by  3Iere  Force  of  Numbers 


were  available  for  all  the  world's  use. 
For  the  year  following  it  was  estimated 
the  entire  world  would  be  able  to 
build  about  2,000,000  tons,  and  for  the 
second  year,  between  February,  1918 
and  1919,  about  twice  that  amount.  Ac- 
cording to  these  figures,  if  the  U-boats 
are  able  to  keep  up  their  rate  of  de- 
struction in  eighteen  months  from  now 
we  would  have  lost  18,000,000  tons  of 
shipping  and  built  one-third  of  that 
amount  to  replace  it.  A  serious  situa- 
tion, indeed. 

In  February  of  this  year  there  al- 
ready was  a  shortage  of  shipping,  made 
more  so  by  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  and  the  consequent 
requisition  of  hundreds  of  sea-going 
vessels  for  military  use  as  transports, 
auxiliary  cruisers  and  supply  carriers. 
With  the  nations  which  depend  upon  us 
for  food  already  straining  themselves 
to  cut  down  their  demand  and  practic- 


many  things  enter  into  the  problem  for 
any  one  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the 
minimum  amount  of  shipping  which 
must  be  built  in  order  to  see  the  Allies 
safely  thru. 

It  is  on  the  submarine  that  Germany 
must  base  her  hopes  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory. If  the  submarines  can  keep  up  a 
high  destructive  rate  and  the  Kaiser's 
armies  can  hold  out,  the  Allies  might 
even  yet  be  defeated.  If  the  submarines 
are  foiled  Germany  cannot  hope  to  win 
with  her  armies. 

While  America  is  doing  this  from  the 
war  viewpoint,  it  also  is  seizing  oppor- 
tunity in  another  direction.  This  rush 
of  shipbuilding  will  restore  the  Ameri- 
can flag  to  the  seas  on  a  merchant  ma- 
rine. The  steel  ships  now  building, 
many  of  which  will  survive  the  war,  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  800,  and  within 
a  short  time  they  will  be  upon  the 
ocean  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float- 


ing from  the  stern.  We  probably  are 
building  ships  at  a  greater  rate  than 
Great  Britain  did  before  the  war,  and 
her  construction  then  was  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  world  total. 

What  Uncle  Sam  Plans 

Uncle  Sam  expects  to  turn  out 
3,000,000  or  more  tons  within  the  next 
eighteen  months.  As  soon  as  the  ves- 
sels now  under  construction  ave 
launched  they  will  be  replaced  on  tus 
ways  by  ships  to  be  built  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration according  to  standardized 
plans. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  which  we 
have  done  and  it  as  much  as  anything 
else  shows  the  great  resourcefulness  of 
the  American  Nation  when  put  to  the 
test.  At  one  leap  we  have  taken  a 
place  next  to  the  top  above  nations 
which  for  years  have  encouraged  the 
building  of  ships  in  order  to  stimulate 
their  foreign  trade.  We  shall  by  the 
time  the  war  ends  have  made  up  for  the 
loss  of  years  when  other  nations  were 
"cinching"  the  trade  of  the  world,  and 
we  will  be  second  to  none,  except  pos- 
sibly Great  Britain,  on  the  sea.  The 
United  States  has  achieved  a  merchant 
marine  almost  before  it  had  made  plans 
for  one. 

Values  of  ships  nowadays  are  well 
nigh  fabulous.  Ancient  vessels  tied  up 
to  docks  or  anchored  and  left  to  rot 
have  been  sold  by  their  owners  for  im- 
mense sums  and  have  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  the  purchasers  by  paying  for 
themselves  in  a  trip  or  two  at  the  most. 
Some  of  the  old  sail  ships  long  fallen 
into  disuse  have  not  only  paid  for  their 
purchase  but  have  returned  neat  profits 
on  their  very  first  trips. 

The  supremacy  of  world-carrying 
ships  which  the  United  States  once 
boasted  and  then  lost  thru  lack  of  fore- 
sight, again  is  within  our  grasp.  They 
say  that  opportunity  is  bald  behind,  but 
in  this  instance  opportunity  was  shy  a 
haircut  behind  and  Uncle  Sam  has  a 
tight  grip  on  the  hair  behind. 

The  Men  on  the  Board 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  men  to  whom 
this  great  work  has  been  entrusted. 

Edward  N.  Hurley  was  picked,  prob- 
ably, because  of  his  record  of  achieve- 
ment. He  is  not  a  politician.  He  is  a 
business  man.  It  is  not  so  many  years 
ago  that  he  was  sitting  on  the  throttle 
side  of  an  engine  cab  for  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  From 
this  position  he  stepped  into  a  sales- 
man's job  for  the  United  States  Metallic 
Packing  Company,  of  which  concern  he 
soon  became  manager.  For  this  en- 
terprise he  originated  and  developed  the 
pneumatic  tool  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

He  is  the  executive  head  and  principal 
stockholder  of  several  manufacturing 
and  industrial  concerns  that  have 
sprung  from  the  development  of  this 
industry.  His  interests,  however,  are 
so  diversified  that  they  include  bank- 
ing and  railroading  as  well,  and  have 
so  broadened  his  outlook  that  his  re- 
ports on  his  different  studies  of  trade 
conditions  and  credits  are  regarded  as 
some  of  the  most  authoritative  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  American 
commerce. 

His  book,  "The  Awakening  of  Busi- 
ness," designed  to  show  the  business 
men  of  America  how  they  could  increase 
the  volume  of  their  business  by  a  better 
standardization  of  accounts,  is  a  text- 
book of  industry. 

Points  New  Markets 

In  it  Mr.  Hurley  has  pointed  to  the 
dormant  lands  of  Europe  and  the  impor- 
tant cities  of  South  America  as  the  fu- 
ture marts  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  trade  researches  under  the  desig- 
nation of  President  Wilson  and  his  serv- 
ice as  member  and  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Mr.  Hurley  won 
note  for  his  efficiency  and  hard  work. 

Mr.  Hurley  has  long  been  an  advocate 
of  an  enormous  merchant  marine  for 
Continued  on  Tafje  319 
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Straws  Blown  About  by  Today's  Wind 

Comment,  Pertinent  and  Impertinent,  Concerning  Events  Which  Are  Making  History 


Germans  Change  Battle  Tactics 
PROM  the  beginning  of  the  war,  down 

thru  the  first  weeks  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Arras,  stationary  warfare  was  the 
rule.  Every  little  piece  of  trench,  every 
village,  every  wooded  district,  was  de- 
fended to  the  last  man.   This  was  neces- 


this  previous  preparation,  and  the 
losses  inflicted  on  the  regiments  have 
been  heavier  than  hitherto.  The  only 
way  to  overcome  this  disadvantage  is 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  air  fleet.  Until  the  Allies  gain 
the  supremacy  of  the  air  the  losses  will 


-Ireland  in  Columbus  Dispatch 


One  Way  to  End  the  War 


sary,  since  each  one  of  these  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  intricate  fortification 
system  of  the  Germans.  However,  the 
growing  number  of  cannon  that  the 
Allies  massed  on  the  front,  a  number 
that,  even  the  Germans  admit,  was  in- 
finitely superior  to  their  own,  made 
3uch  a  system  of  warfare  impracticable. 

To  obviate  this  advantage  of  the  Al- 
ies,  the  Germans  reversed  their  system 
of  fighting;  also,  they  resorted  to  the 
ase  of  "stoss-truppen,"  literally,  "storm 
troops,"  whose  attacks  come  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  surprise,  since  their  coming 
is  not  announced  by  any  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  artillery.  They  attack  with 
land  grenades,  and  are  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  less  combative  troops,  with 
trench  mortars,  barbed  wire  and  other 
requisites  for  the  organization  and  hold- 
'ng  of  captured  positions. 

But  the  trump  card,  that  the  Germans 
played,  was  a  scheme  which  they  called 
'Abwehrschlacht,"  or,  to  translate, 
'warding  off  battle."  The  reason  back 
of  this  new  method  is  the  conservation 
of  man  power  in  the  German  armies  and 
;he  destruction  of  that  same  power  in 
he  armies  of  the  Allies;  the  Germans 
pursue  this  method  of  warfare,  even  to 
he  extent  of  yielding  ground  and  war 
natcrials  to  the  attacking  troops.  They 
,ontend  that  it  is  very  often  good  policy 
o  give  up  positions  and  force  the  enemy 
o  give  battle,  without  the  aid  of  the 
.eavy  artillery  which  cannot  be  brought 
ap  in  a  hurry,  so  that  when  a  counter 
ittack  is  made  by  reserve  forces  drawn 
jp  in  some  advantageous  position,  the 
casualties  of  the  attacking  forces  are 
very  heavy. 

Such  a  system  as  this  means  that  the 
German  line  is  kept  in  a  mobile  condi- 
tion, the  German  targets  keep  moving, 
and  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  Allies 
doesn't  get  a  chance  to  put  in  its  ef- 
fective work.  The  Allies  have  been 
forced  also  to  diverge  from  their  orig- 
inal plan  of  artillery  attack  first,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  infantry.  Now 
the  infantry  has  to  go  forward  without 


Eugenie's  Moments  of  Joy 
^Jy'HEN  German  prisoners  of  war  are 
marched  down  to  a  barbed  wire  en- 
closure near  Frimley,  Aldershot,  Eng- 
land, they  pass  down  an  avenue  below  a 
beautiful  mansion  standing  on  a  wooded 
hill.  It  often  happens  that  as  the  Ger- 
mans file  past  the  gateway  lodge,  a 
sad-eyed,  venerable  woman  is  standing 
or  sitting  there.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
of  the  prisoners  know  that  she  is  the 
surviving  consort  of  Napoleon  III.,  who 
delivered  his  sword  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia at  Sedan,  September  1,  1870.  Em- 
press Eugenie  is  92. 

Surely,  there  is  not  another  woman  in 
the  world  who  has  lived  thru  such  ex- 
periences as  this  one,  who  forms  the 
link  between  the  riotous  past  of  the 
French  and  the  glorious  present  of 
united  democracies.  It  was  her  beauty 
and  popularity  which  aided  Napoleon 
III.  to  establish  himself  as  monarch. 
It  was  the  interest  aroused  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Napoleon  III.  which  enabled 
him  to  bring  about  the  Crimean  war, 
altho  the  war  marked  the  beginning  of 
his  fall. 

Engenie's  influence  over  her  husband 
was  well  known,  and  it  is  possible  that 
her  intelligence  went  far  toward  help- 
ing him  to  realize  that  Prussianism  was 
the  real  menace  of  Europe.  When  the 
North  German  Bund  was  formed  in  1866 
he  knew  that  here  was  his  real  rival. 
From  the  date  of  the  formation  of  this 
bund  Prussia  has  gone  steadily  forward 
with  plans  for  world  power  which  cul- 
minated in  the  present  war,  and  it  must 
be  with  feelings  of  Joy  that  Empress  Eu- 
genie sees  today  the  greatest  countries 
on  earth  allied  with  France  against  the 
old  enemies  of  Napoleon  III. 


Thruout  England  the  name  of  Em- 
press Eugenie  is  revered.  Thruout  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  she  went 
to  England  with  Napoleon  III.  after  the 
defeat  at  Sedan,  she  has  worked  un- 
ceasingly among  the  poor  and  sick.  Her 
wealth  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  char- 
itable organizations.  Her  home-  on 
Farnborough  Hill  has  been  transformed 
into  a  hospital  for  British  officers. 
Since  early  in  1915  she  has  been  using 
all  of  her  means  and  what  strength  she 
has  left  in  caring  for  these  men  who 
come  to  her  from  the  battlefields  of 
France. 


Germany  Exhausts  Man  Power 
JT  IS  evident  that  Germany  is  drain- 
ing her  man  power.  It  is  probable, 
according  to  investigations  recently 
made  at  the  front  in  France  that  the 
maximum  efficiency  of  the  German  war 
machine  was  reached  at  the  beginning 
of  1916,  and  that  the  compulsory  mob- 
ilization of  civilian  labor  last  winter, 
while  it  brought  the  fighting  forces  nu- 
merically as  high  as  in  1916,  failed  to 
replace  the  loss  of  fighting  efficiency. 

That  this  is  true  is  indicated  by  the 
German  method  of  depending  now  to  a 
great  extent  upon  small,  highly-trained 
forces  in  carrying  out  difficult  opera- 
tions. No  more  reinforcements  are 
available  from  agricultural  or  Indus- 
trial fields.  The  new  men  must  come 
from  those  Just  reaching  military  age 
and  from  the  wounded  who  soon  will  be 
able  to  return  to  the  army.  The  for- 
mer class  provides  40,000  monthly, 
while  the  wounded  will  provide  a  little 
more  than  that  number,  perhaps  as 
high  as  50,000.  The  enemy  may  send 
its  class  of  1919,  composed  of  youths 
of  17,  into  the  field  this  year  and  so  re- 
peat the  expedient  adopted  after  the 
battle  of  the  Somme.    It  is  estimated 


Women's  Clothes  in  War  Times 
a^ANY  inquiries  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Women's  Committee  of  thai 
Council    of    National    Defense  askingi 
"what  to  do"  in  the  matter  of  buying 
clothing  during  the  period  of  the  war.] 
Mrs.  Joseph  Damar  of  Georgia  says:] 
"Do  not  put  yourself  in  khaki  to  the] 
exclusion  of  more  usual  feminine  things' 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  you 
are  thereby  serving  the  nation."  With 
this  preliminary  statement,  she  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  wearing  of  uniforms  of 
any  description,  barring,  of  course,  the 
uniform  accredited  by  Mr.  Hoover  for 
housework,  is  far  from  being  a  measure" 
of  economy. 

Present  styles  in  clothes  should  be 
bought  and  worn;  do  not  scorn  the  full 
skirt  and  the  "dressy"  frock  because 
of  a  mistaken  notion  that  you  are  wast- 
ing the  national  resources.  These  gar- 
ments already  have  been  made  up,  and 
to  refuse  to  wear  them,  either  this 
summer  or  in  the  fall,  would  necessitate 
the  making  of  others  to  take  their  place. 
Men  who  might  be  released  for  war,  for 
work  in  the  munitions  plants,  the  ship- 
building yards  and  the  steel  manufac- 
tories, will  have  to  set  about  designing, 
cutting,  selling  the  goods,  and  what  not. 

It  is  just  as  well,  even,  not  to  have  a 
khaki  suit  in  your  summer  or  autumn 
outfit,  since,  when  you  use  khaki  you 
are  competing  with  the  Government  in 
khaki  dye  and  other  necessary  material. 
Do  not  rush  into  the  fad  of  having  some- 
thing military  among  your  clothes,  un- 
less you  actually  need  it,  and  then  do 
not.  make  it  khaki. 

Furthermore,  do  not  discard  per- 
fectly good  clothing  because  the  style  is 
a  trifle  out  of  date.  Make  use  of  what 
you  have,  and  do  not  draw  on  the  labor 
market  to  create  useless  things.  It  is 
mighty  poor  patriotism  and  equally  bad 


continue  to  be  heavy;  once  air  fleets  can 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  moving 
battleline  of  the  Germans  the  work  of 
the  artillery  will  be  made  effective  once 
more.  To  this  end,  the  United  States 
can  bring  assistance  by  the  rapid  com- 
pletion of  its  new  air  fleet. 


— Racey  in  Montreal  Star 

Johnny  Bull — "Now  It's  My  Turn  Again" 


that  the  losses  of  the  Kaiser's  forces 
amount  to  300,000  monthly,  but  even 
by  shaving  that  figure  one-third  it  is 
impossible  to  see  how  the  Kaiser  will 
be  able  to  make  up  for  it,  no  matter 
how  he  manipulates  things.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  Germany  was  coming  to 
the  end  of  the  rope. 


economy.  To  sensible  people,  last  year's 
dress  or  coat  is  a  mark  of  good  taste 
and  a  sign  of  right  thinking. 

A  steamship  of  250  tons  gross  which 
a  Mexican  is  planning  to  build  at  Vera 
Cruz  will,  if  completed,  be  the  largest 
steamer  ever  built  in  Mexico. 
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Eyes  and  Ears  of  Uncle  Sam's  Army 

Beifig  the  Story  of  the  Part  Played  by  the  Signal  Corps  in  Modern  Warfare 


JTYES  and  ears  of  the  Army"  is  the 
title  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  signal  corps  of  the  Army.  It  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  conduct 
of  a  modern  army  that  the  telephone 
does  to  the  business  conduct  of  a  big 
city.  It  must  supply  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  controlling 
mind  and  all  the  many  and  varied  parts 
of  the  Army  under  his  command. 

Ever  since  warfare  began  timely  in- 
formation of  the  forces  and  intentions 
of  the  enemy  has  played  a  tremendous 
part.  Nowadays  it  is  more  than  ever 
essential  to  successful  strategy  and 
tactics.  Trained  specialists  along  scien- 
tific lines  have  more  and  more  come  to 
be  a  necessary  part  of  the  Army  as  a 
result  of  the  rapid  advance  of  science, 
and  in  the  signal  corps  are  coordinated 
all  of  these  things  that  will  improve  the 
service  of  information. 

Attached  to  the  staff  of  the  general 
commanding  is  a  chief  signal  officer 
who  acts  as  censor,  has  charge  of  the 
code  and  cipher,  controls  the  use  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires  and  sees 
to  it  that  all  information  reaches  his 
commander  promptly. 

The  field  battalions  of  the  signal 
corps  consist  of  three  companies,  each 
of  which  has  distinctive  work  to  do. 
One  is  a  wire  company  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  reel  cart  containing  about 
twenty  miles  of  insulated  wire,  is  able 
to  lay  wires  as  fast  as  troops  can  travel. 
It  keeps  up  communication  by  telegraph 
■or  telephone  between  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  his  subordinate  command- 
ers in  the  field,  often  many  miles  away. 

Outpost  companies  keep  the  brigade 
commanders  in  touch  with  the  colonels 
commanding  regiments.  The  equipment 
of  the  wire  companies  now  gives  way  to 
light  equipment,  which  the  signal  men 
may  carry  on  their  bodies  as  they  creep 
to  positions  of  advantage  within  rifle 
range  of  the  enemy.  A  very  thin  wire 
is  wound  on  a  reel  attached  to  their 
breasts  and  their  instrument  of  commu- 
nication is  a  service  buzzer — a  combina- 
tion telegraph  and  telephone — which 
cannot  be  drowned  out  by  the  roar  of 
battle  and  which  can  easily  be  carried 
around  as  the  signal  operator  moves 
from  place  to  place. 

His  Job  Was  a  Hot  One 

Out  of  the  multitude  of  incidents 
which  have  come  to  us  from  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  one  may  be  mentioned 
here  as  an  example  of  the  work  which 
ofttimes  the  signal  corps  may  be  called 
upon  to  do.  In  a  dugout  in  one  of  the 
important  French  line  trenches  a  sig- 
nalman was  sending  and  receiving  mes- 
sages from  the  commander  in  the  rear. 
The  Germans,  charging  the  trenches  in 
great  numbers,  overwhelmed  the  de- 
fenders and  forced  them  to  retreat.  The 
signalman  in  bis  dugout  was  unaware 
that  the  trench  had  changed  hands  until 
he  heard  some  of  the  Germans  speaking. 
As  quietly  as  possible  he  sent  word 
back  that  only  a  small  force  held  the 
trench,  that  apparently  something  had 


By  Hugh  McCready 


gone  wrong  with  the  supporting  troops. 
The  French1  launched  a  violent  counter- 
attack, drove  out  the  Germans  and  took 
possession  of  the  trench  again.  All  the 
time  the  signalman  was  busy  reporting 
what  was  happening.  He  was  given  a 
war  cross,  altho  he  protested  that  he 
had  done  nothing  except  his  duty. 

The  third  company  is  the  one  which 
handles  the  wireless  outfits  and  which 
is  used  for  transmitting  messages  for 
greater  distances  and  between  large 
commands. 

Telegraph  battalions  whose  bases  are 
semi-permanent  and  are  erected  in  the 
rear  of  big  armies  also  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  signal  corps. 

Aerial  Work  Is  Thrilling 

Now  we  come  to  the  thrilling  end  of 
the  signal  service — the  aero  outfit.  Air- 
craft are  used  not  only  for  fighting,  but 


to  the  movements  of  all  his  units.  It  is 
prosaic  sounding  work  and  savoring 
more  of  peace  than  war,  isn't  it?  But 
the  romance  is  there.  General  Greely, 
former  chief  signal  officer  of  the  Army, 
summed  it  all  up  when  he  recently  dis- 
cussed the  recent  American  campaigns. 
He  said: 

The  Story  of  the  Corps 

"Their  practical  operation  is  the  story 
of  the  field  duties  of  the  American  Sig- 
nal Corps  in  Cuba,  China,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines.  Its  work  in  '98 
placed  the  White  House  within  five 
minutes  of  the  coast  of  Cuba.  It  first 
located  Cervera's  fleet  and  first  an- 
nounced its  destruction.  At  Santiago 
it  stretched  wires  along  Shafter's  front 
from  San  Juan  Hill  to  Aguadores.  In 
Porto  Rico  it  opened  up  cables,  and 
with  the  telephones  and  sounders  of  its 


which  bullets  are  falling  with  scant 
disregard  for  anything  except  their  or- 
ders to  get  thru  with  the  messages  en- 
trusted to  them.  No  more  thrilling 
story  could  be  written  than  one  cen- 
tered around  the  work  of  the  motor- 
cycle dispatch  rider.  Hazardous  as  is 
his  work,  it  is  peculiar  that  more  cas- 
ualties have  resulted  in  France  among 
the  dispatch  .riders  from  being  run 
down  by  their  own  huge  motor  lorries 
than  from  the  bullets  of  the  enemy. 
These  lorries,  traveling  at  great  speed, 
in  the  dark  and  without  lights,  are 
under  orders  not  to  turn  out  for  any 
one,  and  unlucky  the  dispatch  rider 
who,  under  the  same  orders,  disputes 
the  right  of  way  with  the  trucks. 

The  flags  which  are  used  in  the  sig- 
naling familiar  to  the  public  are  good 
for  only  short  distances,  say  up  to  a 
mile,  depending  upon  light  and  back- 
ground, and  mostly  come  into  service 
for  communications  between  small 
bodies  of  troops  working  together.  Also, 
the  signal  corps  uses  the  heliograph  and 
ardois  systems  when  other  means  are 
not  available,  but  very  little  in  com- 
parison with  the  others  described  above. 


Hmt  Long  Distances  (In-  Wireless  Im  I  sed.  Portable  Oullils  Are  Carried 
on  Small  (  arts  Which  Also  Have  Collapsible  Ton* rx  Which  Are  Raised 
Into  Position  When  It  la  Desired  to  Send  or  Receive  Messages 


The  Ilnzzer  in  Action.  .\ot  Eren  the 
Noli*-  of  Untile  (an  Drown  Out  the 
Ttu/./.rr  When  vf<  «iikh  Are  Heing 
Hent    or    Kerelved    hy    the  Operator 


for  getting  information  about  the  enemy 
and,  in  turn,  preventing -the  enemy  from 
getting  the  same  information.  Com- 
manding officers  sometimes  use  air- 
planes for  getting  to  some  important 
point  with  great  speed.  Sheridan's  fa- 
mous ride  of  twenty  miles  to  Winches- 
ter during  the  Civil  War,  a  ride  that  has 
been  told  in  prose  and  poetry  for  years, 
need  never  be  duplicated  in  modern  war- 
fare because  a  commander  could  step 
into  an  aeroplane  and  be  at  his  destina- 
tion before  a  horse  could  get  his  sec- 
ond wind. 

The  days  of  brave  men  going  out  to 
get  information  of  the  enemy  and  com- 
ing back  with  meager,  altho  valuable, 
details,  have  given  way  to  the  days  of 
the  daring  aviator  who  sails  out  over 
the  enemy's  lines,  often  quite  low,  and, 
barring  disaster,  returns  with  not  only 
detailed  information  of  the  enemy's 
forces  and  their  disposition,  but  often 
with  pictures  as  well.  Large  bodies  of 
troops  need  no  longer  move  in  the  dark 
because  information  is  lacking.  The 
flier  has  told  the  commander  what  is  be- 
fore him,  and  he  can  act  with  full  and 
clear  Judgment. 

The  aeroplane  also  keeps  the  com- 
mander informed  of  where  his  own 
troops  may  be  found  and  how  they  are 
faring,  in  short,  keeping  him  posted  as 


electric  lines  keeping  pace  with  every 
division,  was  in  the  forefront  under  fire. 
In  China  it  followed  Chaffee's  columns 
and,  entering  Pekin  on  the  heels  of  his 
victorious  troops,  alone  kept  the  world 
in  touch  with  the  imperial  city  for  a 
week.  It  repaired  Dewey's  cable  at 
Cavite  and  directed  the  fire  of  the 
Monadnock  at  La  Loma.  In  the  Philip- 
pines its  10,000  miles  of  constructed  and 
maintained  telegraph  lines  and  cables 
(since  turned  over  to  the  Philippine 
government)  connected  all  tactical 
points  thruout  the  archipelago,  whether 
in  the  field  or  in  camp,  under  fire  or  in 
quiet  intervals;  not  only  did  its  cam- 
paign work  shorten  the  insurrection, 
but  also  its  existence  later  rendered 
possible  great  reduction  of  forces  with- 
out endangering  peace,  more  than  once 
saving  a  garrison."  He  might  have 
added  that  the  signal  corps  made  possi- 
ble Pershing's  expedition  into  Mexico, 
his  campaign  there  and  his  retirement 
without  severe  losses  of  any  kind. 

That  is  the  corps  upon  which  Amer- 
ica is  depending  much  in  the  European 
war.  It  has  a  splendid  record  to  main- 
tain, and  no  one  doubts  that  it  will  do 
so. 

Dispatch  riders  are  attached  to  the 
signal  corps  in  France.  They  ride  mo- 
torcycles now  and  dash  along  roads  on 


Making  War  Jewelry 
J-JOMEMADE  war  time  jewelry  is  pop- 
ular in  the  East,  and  young  women 
are  filling  many  moments  in  making  it. 
The  particular  form  of  jewelry  in  vogue 
is  necklaces,  and  when  properly  made 
and  worn  they  have  a  rather  rich  Ori- 
ental tang  to  them. 

Raw  materials  for  these  necklaces,  ex- 
cept a  small  amount  of  shellac,  are 
found  on  every  young  woman's  work- 
table.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  hairpin, 
a  few  colored  pages  from  any  one  of 
the  many  magazines  found  on  the  table 
in  the  woman's  sewing  den,  a  yard  of 
thread,  a  few  beads  and  a  little  muci- 
lage. 

First  take  a  couple  of  pages  from  the 
magazine.  Select  ones  with  a  wealth 
of  colored  ink  on  them.  Flimsy  back 
covers  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Cut  the  sheets  into  wedge-shaped  strips, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  at  one 
end  and  tapering  down  to  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  at  the  other.  Twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five such  strips  are  amply  sufficient 
for  an  ordinary  necklace. 

To  start  operations  cover  the  uncol- 
ored  side  of  the  strip  of  paper  with  mu- 
cilage. Take  the  hairpin  and  bring  the 
prongs  of  it  together,  and  place  the  wide 
end  of  the  paper  between  the  prongs,  us- 
ing the  hairpin  as  a  pair  of  tongs.  Then 
wind  the  strip  of  paper  around  the  hair- 
pin until  the  entire  strip  is  used.  Then 
slip  the  finished  product  off  the  hairpin. 
If  the  work  is  done  properly  the  fin- 
ished product  is  a  sort  of  an  elongated 
bead  cover  with  bands  of  many  colors. 

When  the  entire  supply  of  strips  has 
been  rolled  in  this  fashion,  swab  the 
surface  of  the  "beads"  with  shellac,  us- 
ing a  small  piece  of  cloth.  When  the 
beads  are  dry,  string  them  on  the 
thread,  using  any  color  beads,  or  com- 
bination of  colors,  to  space  them. 


Sometimes  in  Short  Distances  Flags 
Only  Are  Available  for  Sienallng. 
In  This  Instance  the  Man  With  a 
Message  Climbed  a  Tree  to  Srmi  it 
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D.  C.  A.,  Illinois — Your  Invention  for 
curbing  the  submarine  will  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Navy  Department 
board  named  for  that  purpose.  If  it  is 
good  we  wouldn't  be  permitted  to  pub- 
lish it,  and  if  it  ks  bad  we  certainly 
shouldn't  want  to  father  it. 


Copyright,  1917,  by  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  Chicago,  Til.  Any  of  the  contents  of  this  publlca 
tlon  may  be  copied  If  proper  credit  Is  given  to  The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam. 
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K.  S.,  Illinois — You  must  permit  us  to 
do  what  the  majority  of  the  readers  want 
with  the  front  part  of  the  paper.  If  you 
feel  you  must  have  a  part  of  the  space, 
our  advertising  rates  will  be  quoted  on 
NO.  20  request. 


THE  CLEAN  PLATE 

NOT  eating  less,  but  eating  with  less  waste,  ought  to  be  the  slogan  of  the 
American  housewife,  whether  she  lives  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city.  It  is 
mighty  poor  economy  to  eat  less  than  the  body  requires  to  keep  it  properly 
up  to  standard,  but  it  is  equally  poor  business  to  cook  for  one  meal  more  than 
a  family  reasonably  can  be  expected  to  eat.  The  average  housewife  knows  the 
capacity  of  her  family.  If  she  will  keep  it  in  mind,  when  she  is  preparing  the 
meals,  and  practice  some  of  the  thrift  for  which  German  and  French  housekeep- 
ers are  justly  famous,  her  family  not  only  will  be  well  nourished,  but  there  also 
will  be  more  money  left  in  the  family  exchequer  for  other  purposes.  Food  ex- 
perts have  been  trying  to  drive  this  lesson  home,  for  some  time,  without  much 
success.  Will  it  take  a  calamity  like  the  present  war  to  force  this  real  measure 
of  economy  on  the  American  housewife?  Let's  lick  the  platter  60  we  can  lick  the 
Kaiser. 

FOOD  BATTLE  NOT  WON  YET 

FORECASTS  of  a  bumper  crop  of  all  kinds  and  the  drop  in  the  high  cost  of 
living  have  had  a  tendency  to  cause  much  jubilation  in  America,  Jubilation 
that  may  be  premature. 
This  is  the  season  when  the  supply  of  food  is  the  greatest  and  when  prices 
should  come  down  if  ever  they  are  to  do  so.  But  the  question  which  confronts 
us  is  whether  the  supply  is  sufficient  to  tide  us  over  next  fall  and  winter.  Some 
of  the  prices  are  not  reassuring  and  in  the  drop  of  others  we  may  be  losing  sight 
of  this  fact.  The  battle  against  the  foe  is  not  won.  The  fight  still  is  in  its  first 
stages  and  must  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time  yet  if  we  are  to  have  success  assured. 
The  American  farmer  has  done  nobly  in  answer  to  the  call  for  increased  pro- 
duction, but  he  should  not  let  down  until  every  foot  of  ground  available  for  late 
crops  is  planted.    Sticking  at  it  is  the  only  way  we  will  win. 

TWO  VIEWPOINTS 

THE  last  argument  of  kings"  is  what  the  German  Crown  Prince  calls  sub- 
marines. Here  is  what  he  said  recently:  "Borne  upon  the  nation's  con- 
fidence, with  warmest  wishes  for  favoring  gales,  upon  their  bridges  the 
nation's  best,  for  their  crews  are  served  by  crews  defying  death;  hated  ay.d 
feared  by  our  foes  and  ready  ever  for  deeds  of  daring,  may  our  submarines  ever 
float  the  German  flag  victoriously  thru  the  seven  seas  and  teach  respect  for  them 
as  the  last  argument  of  kings." 

That  is  the  characteristic  German  attitude.  He  believes  that  might  makes 
right,  that  his  people  are  slated  to  boss  the  earth  and  the  seas.  It  is  the  view- 
point of  a  people  who  have  cast  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  humanity  into 
the  discard  as  worn  out  and  no  longer  to  be  regarded.  Now  hear  what  Lloyd- 
George,  Prim$  Minister  of  England,  says  in  outlining  our  duty:  "We  are  pound- 
ing a  sense  of  inferiority  into  every  pore  of  the  German  military  mind.  As  long 
as  the  Prussians  have  an  idea  of  superiority  in  their  minds  Europe  will  not  be 
a  decent  place  for  people  to  live  in  in  peace.  It  will  be  easier  after  this.  The 
Prussian  has  many  virtues,  but  a  sense  of  humility  has  never  been  among  them. 
The  Prussian  is  now  being  taught  the  virtue  of  humility  with  a  fierce  and  re- 
lentless lash." 

That  is  the  idea.  We  must  teach  humility  to  those  who  do  not  know  such  a 
thing  exists.  We  must  convince  the  German  that  he  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  be 
cock  of  the  walk,  that  he  who  disturbs  the  world's  peace  must  pay  for  it  and  that 
his  neighbors  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world  are  just  as  good  as  he.  Only 
when  these  things  have  been  done  can  we  say  that  our  task  is  completed. 

WHO  WILL  GET  THE  WORLD  TRADE? 

WHO  will  get  the  world  trade  after  this  war?  It  won't  be  Germany  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  toward  this  end  she  is  bending  every  energy  even 
while  she  is  vainly  trying  to  achieve  a  military  victory.  Germany  is  a 
commercial  nation,  but  she  is  committing  commercial  suicide  and  every  month 
that  she  refuses  to  recognize  the  inevitable  is  but  making  her  death  more  cer- 
tain. The  longer  that  Germany  is  cut  off  from  trading  with  the  world  the  harder 
she  will  find  it  to  reestablish  herself  after  the  war.  For  other  nations  are  busy, 
very  busy.  The  United  States  is  turning  out  a  huge  fleet  of  merchant  vessels. 
Great  Britain  already  has  one  and  is  building  others  as  rapidly  as  she.  can. 
Japan  is  not  far  behind  in  this  line  of  activity.  When  the  time  comes  to  re- 
establish commercial  relations  Germany,  already  worn  out  by  her  years  of  mili- 
tary struggle,  will  find  new  and  fresh  competitors  in  the  field,  competitors  who 
have  seized  the  time  when  Germany  perforce  was  inactive  to  establish  trade  which 
will  be  hard  to  take  away  from  them  again.  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall,  but 
none  are  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.  Yet  here  is  what  one  German 
paper  of  standing  says,  as  quoted  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal:  "The  longer 
Germany  is  cut  off  from  the  South  American  market,  the  harder  she  will  find 
it  to  recover  her  share  of  trade.  It  is  comparatively  easy  in  the  case  of  imports, 
but  as  to  exports  to  South  America,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  demand  for 
finished  products  exists,  and  has  not  to  be  created;  consequently,  the  longer 
the  South  Americans  are  compelled  to  take  non-German,  and  especially  Ameri- 
can products,  the  more  accustomed  they  will  become  to  them  and  the  more  anx- 
ious to  avoid  another  change." 


L.  M.  R.,  Alabama — Sorry  you  don't 
agree  with  our  item  on  the  way  to  use 
cowpeas  for  soil  fertility.  As  it  hap- 
pens it  wasn't-  a  "desk  farmer"  who 
gave  the  advice,  but  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"  Mrs.  G.  C.  C,  Illinois — You  hope  your 
letter  reaches  the  eye  of  Mayor  Thomp- 
son of  Chicago.  It  won't  unless  he  goes 
to  rummaging  around  in  our  waste  bas- 
ket. We're  willing  to  let  him  get  his 
own  mail. 

Mrs.  E.  S.,  Missouri — You  don't  want 
your  son  to  be  drafted  into  the  Army 
because  he  would  have  to  "associate 
with  a  lot  of  roughnecks."  Yet  you  are 
perfectly  willing  for  these  same  "rough- 
necks" to  make  this  country  safe  for 
you  and  yours.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped 
that  your  son  isn't  the  kind  of  a  molly- 
coddle you  are  trying  to  make  of  him. 
"Roughnecks,"  indeed! 

B.  K.  J.,  Indiana — Put  your  head  un- 
der a  pump  and  cool  your  fevered  brow. 
You  got  so  excited  while  you  were  writ- 
ing that  no  one  can  figure  out  what  it 
is  all  about. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  T.,  Indiana— Your  little 
son's  picture  arrived,  but  be  hardly 
qualifies  as  the  "youngest  reader." 
Else  why  should  he  be  trying  to  read 
the  paper  upside  down? 

A.  O.  S.,  New  York — You  "think  you 
would  like  to  get  on  a  farm  but  haven't 
any  money  or  experience."  About  the 
only  way  you  can  get  on  a  farm  seems 
to  be  thru  the  gate  or  over  the  fence. 

M.  V.,  Illinois — So  you  think  your 
neighbor's  sons  are  cowards.  Perhaps. 
Go  ahead  and  call  them  anything  you 
want  to.  A  fellow  who  has  no  depend- 
ents and  tries  to  dodge  the  draft  is  only 
a  male  impersonator  anyhow.  Uncle 
Sam  will  make  a  man  out  of  him  if  he 
doesn't  escape  the  draft. 

E.  C.  P.,  Kansas — You  lose.  Texas 
has  more  railroads,  15,841  miles,  than 
any  other  State,  and  Kansas,  with  9,260 
miles,  is  fifth  in  the  list. 

P.  H.  T.,  Kansas — You  want  to  know 
what  that  "dofunny"  is  that  enlisted 
men  in  the  United  States  Army  medical 
corps  wear  on  their  blouses.  It  is 
called  a  caduceus.  Look  in  the  diction- 
ary for  the  design.  It  should  be  worn 
on  the  left  side  of  the  blouse  or  shirt 
collar  with  a  United  States  button  on 
the  right.    You're  welcome. 

R.  G.  B.,  Iowa — You  are  right,  a  Ca- 
nadian soldier  is  known  as  "Johnny 
Canuck"  on  this  side  of  the  water.. 
When  he  gets  in  France,  however,  he  as- 
sumes the  general  name  of  Tommie  ap- 
plied to  all  of  the  soldiers  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mrs.  L.  B.,  Nebraska — Thank  you;  we 
appreciate  your  letter  of  July  20;  it 
shows  that  you  are  interested.  As  soon 
as  we  can,  we  will  print  your  sugges- 
tions. 

L.  C.  M.,  Missouri — No.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  did  not  pass  a  full 
prohibition  bill.  In  the  first  place,  the 
prohibition  measure  was  attached  to  the 
food  bill,  and  was  amended,  so  that  only 
the  manufacture  of  whisky  will  be  pro- 
hibited during  the  period  of  the  war. 
Beers  and  light  wines  may  not  fall  under 


the  ax,  but  will  have  to  pay  the  price  faj 

their  lease  on  life  by  higher  taxes 

excises. 

J.  S.  K.,  Minnesota — You  still  are 
subject  of  Denmark,  altho  you  ha 
declared  your  intention    of  becomi 
an  American  citizen.    First  papers 
not  make  you  subject  to  the  draft 
the  present  writing. 

L.  M.,  Rhode  Island — Yes,  indeed. 
Women  will  be  given  preference  to  men 
in  appointments  made  under  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  laws  for  clerical 
positions.  They  will  also  get  the  same 
pay.   Why  shouldn't  they? 

R.  B.,  Colorado — Minister  Kerensky  is 
the  man  of  the  hour  in  new  Russia,  and 
reports  from  the  front  indicate  that  he's 
a  great  little  manager.  No,  there's 
mighty  little  chance  that  the  Germans 
will  wake  up  in  time  to  put  a  man  like 
him  on  the  Job  in  Germany. 

S.  B.,  Illinois — No,  I'm  sorry,  but  I 
cannot  give  you  the  names  of  companies 
that  print  reliable  embroidery  and  cro- 
chet patterns,  but  I  will  say  that  almost 
any  of  the  books  that  are  put  out  by 
well-known  companies  contain  only  pat- 
terns that  have  been  tested. 

H.  M.(  Illinois — The  training  camps 
for  naval  recruits  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy on  or  around  August  15th.  Go 
right  ahead;  the  Navy  always  welcomes 
husky  recruits  with  open  arms. 

L.  H.  C,  Indiana — Sorry,  but  we  can't 
recommend  any  one  kind  of  horse  rem- 
edy that  you  see  advertised  in  our  col- 
umns to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  We 
advertise  none  but  the  best,  so  it's  up 
to  you  to  make  your  choice. 

H.  J.,  Nebraska — If  you  have  a  num- 
ber of  well  trained  carrier  pigeons,  I'm' 
quite  sure  that  the  Government  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you.  It  seems  very 
likely  that  the  war  will  bring  the  car- 
rier pigeon  back  into  his  own. 

J.  R.,  Arkansas — Don't  do  anything 
rash;  just  because  a  man  speaks  with, 
a  foreign  accent  is  no  cause  for  punch-] 
ing  him.  If  he  gives  a  "hoch"  for  the' 
Kaiser  it  will  be  time  enough. 

M.  S.,  Oklahoma — Cool,  damp  ground, 
the  kind  that  would  not  be  good  for  po-' 
tatoes,  is  fine  for  turnips.  Plant  about 
two  to  four  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
in  rows  twenty-seven  inches  apart  if 
you  wish  to  use  a  horse  cultivator  af- 
terwards. Plant  the  seeds  a  half-inch 
deep  if  the  soil  is  moist,  and  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  if  it  is  dry.  You're  wel- 
come; don't  mention  it. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  R.,  Michigan — The  insect 
you  refer  to  is  the  raspberry  cane  mag- 
got; this  pest  is  a  fly,  and  since  the  in- 
sect spends  most  of  its  time  inside  the 
cane,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  combat 
it  with  a  spray.  If  you  will  write  to  the 
Washington  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  for  Bulletin  62  you  will 
find  a  lengthy  explanation  of  the  treat- 
ment necessary.  I'm  sorry,  but.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  reference  to 
anthracnose.  Supposing  you  write  to 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  for  the  information?  It  will  be 
furnished  free  of  charge. 

S.  R.  H.,  Missouri — Thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  enclosed  sketch  of  the 
seeder.  We  should  like  very  much  to 
put  it  into  this  week's  edition  of  The 
Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam,  but 
our  space  is  limited.  However,  w«  may 
be  able  to  use  your  interesting  inven- 
tion later. 

S.  J.  C,  Arkansas,  writes: — "I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
paper,  and  thank  you  for  the  premiums 
that  you  sent  me.  The  strawberry 
vines  have  been  yielding  since  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  and  the  fifteen  young  apple 
trees  are  growing  nicely.  My  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  your  paper." 
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Big  Job  Awaits  Engineers  in  France 

American s  Take  Over  Railroad  and  Will  Build  More  Lines  From  Sea  to  the  Front 


\]yiTH  the  American  base  in  France 
more  than  325  miles  from  the  near- 
est seaport,  the  task  of  transporting 
supplies  from  the  ships  that  carry  them 
across  the  ocean  to  our  men  at  the  front 
is  no  child's  play.  The  accompany- 
ing photographs  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  stupendousness  of  the  undertaking 
-which  confronts  our  engineers.  Over 
mud  roads,  on  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  motor  truck  to  travel,  thru 
swampy  land,  these  men  of  ours  will 
have  to  build  railroads  that  will  enable 
the  swift  transfer  of  food  and  munitions 
from  the  port  to  the  first  line  trenches. 

The  construction  of  extensive  systems 
of  railroads  behind  the  lines  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  innovation  and  means 
that  a  great  number  of  men  will  be 
needed  for  this  labor,  men  who  other- 
wise would  be  employed  along  the 
front.  In  the  long  run,  however,  this 
diversion  of  labor  will  pay  for  itself  a 
hundred-fold,  since  one  train  can  haul 
as  much  as  150  motor  trucks,  and 
whereas  300  men  would  be  needed  to 
man  these  trucks  and  look  after  them 
generally,  only  five  or  six  men  are  re- 
quired to  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
after  the  trains  are  put  into  commis- 


By  Richard  G.  Wright 


sion.  This  will  save  the  Government  a 
considerable  amount  of  money,  and  will 
release  men  who  ordinarily  would  be 
engaged  in  driving  the  motors,  taking 
care  of  the  engines,  and,  incidentally, 
mending  the  roads. 

Only  experts,  of  course,  can  under- 
take this  work,  men  who  are  trained 
in  the  building  of  railroads.  The  diffi- 
culties of  accomplishing  this  task  can 
well  be  appreciated,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, realizing, the  necessity  of  having 
none  but  the  best  men,  has  delegated 
the  veterans  of  the  railroad  industry  in 
this  country  to  undertake  the  work. 
For  laying  a  line  of  15,000  feet  requires 
more  than  200  men  to  clear  the  way  and 
prepare  the  roadbed  for  those  who  fol- 
low, then  comes  the  task  of  laying  the 
tracks. 

I  have  seen  some  of  this  work  done 
by  the  British  and  Canadians,  and  if  it  is 
a  fair  example  of  what  awaits  our  "Sam- 
mies"— and  they  assure  me  that  it  is — 
there'll  be  no  end  of  hard  work  and 
plenty  of  it,  in  store  for  them.  The  can- 
vas tent  which  served  as  headquarters 
for  the  British  engineers,  the  portable 
typewriter,  a  small  card  catalog  case, 


and  a  filing  cabinet,  easily  might  have 
been  packed  in  a  good  sized  box.  With 
such  office  equipment  as  this,  the  men  in 
charge  achieve  results  which  would  be 
the  envy  of  any  engineer  in  his  ma- 
hogany fitted  and  leather  upholstered 
office.  Their  best  sustained  record,  so 
the  brigadier  general  in  charge  told  me, 
was  four  and  three-quarters  miles  in 
five  days,  under  heavy  shell  fire,  and 
this  after  the  men  first  had  to  build 
a  bridge  145  feet  long. 

This  was  accomplished  in  territory 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Ger- 
mans after  the  Ancre  River  battle,  and 
there  was  constant  danger  of  the 
Boches  spying  out  the  men  and  shelling 
them  into  Eternity.  To  prevent  such  a 
happening  almost  all  the  work  was  done 
at  night — and  no  men  were  lost.  In  six 
months,  there  had  been  only  two  deaths 
and  six  men  wounded. 

The  work  our  "Sammies"  will  have  to 
do  in  the  beginning  will  not  be  at  all 
hazardous,  except,  if  perchance,  a  hos- 
tile Zeppelin  should  spy  them  out  and 
bomb  them.  But  this  danger  is  practic- 
ally a  minus  quantity,  and  the  boys 
won't  bother  about  that.    What  comes 


after  this  task  is  finished  is  hard  to  tell. 
No  doubt  our  men  will  join  the  forces 
of  British  and  French  engineers,  who 
are  operating  the  engines  and  cars  along 
the  front  on  the  light  railways  that  are 
laid,  with  astonishing  speed,  on  the 
reconquered  battlefields  of  France. 

Already  the  engineers  who  are  in 
France  have  taken  steps  to  begin  the 
necessary  work.  The  American  officers 
have  taken  over  control  of  the  railroad 
which  will  be  used  for  transporting  men 
and  supplies  to  the  front  and  others 
have  begun  work  in  a  forest  set  aside 
for  the  Americans.  There  they  will 
erect  sawmills,  and  skilled  lumbermen 
will  get  out  ties  and  timbers  for  use  in 
constructing  the  railroad.  In  addition  a 
great  deal  of  lumber  will  be  sent  to 
France  each  month  from  America  for 
the  further  use  of  the  engineers.  Rails 
and  steel  are  on  their  way,  and  by  the 
time  the  next  body  of  engineers  reaches 
the  country  behind  the  front  the  work 
will  be  well  under  way.  Several  hun- 
dred locomotives  and  thousands  of  box- 
cars and  passenger  coaches  have  been 
contracted  for  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  will  be  on  the  ground  ready 
for  service  as  soon  as  the  road  is  in 
running  order  and  the  troops  are  ready 
for  its  use. 


Somrtlmr*  the  Engineer*  and  Rail  Layer*  Must  Work  Under  Fire,  and 
Where  the  Danger  In  (.rent,  the  Work  la  Done  at  Night  vVithout  LightM. 
For  the  Road  Mont  Be  Built,  Enemy  or  ao  Enemy 


Arrows  River*  Where  Bridge*  Have  Been  Destroyed  by  the  Retreating'  Ger- 
man*, New  Onrn  Munt  Be  Greeted  In  Order  That  the  Railroad,  Which  .Will 
Supply  General  Perahing's  Men,  May  Be  Built 


UNCLE  SAM  WILL  TREAT  COWARDS 


IJXCLE  SAM  has  set  a  double  standard 
of  fitness  for  the  men  who  will  make 
up  tile  new  National  Armies.  Men 
physically  fit,  big  strapping  fellows  who 
otherwise  would  make  Ideal  soldiers, 
will  be  weeded  out  by  a  corps  of  physi- 
cians specially  trained  in  the  detection 
and  treatment  of  all  forms  of  nervous 
instability. 

Physical  fitness  no  longer  is  adequate 
to  determine  whether  a  man  will  be 
able  to  stand  the  strain  of  modern  war- 
fare. Medical  men  who  studied  the 
soldiers  In  wars  as  far  back  as  the 
Russo-Japanese  conflict  found  that  as 
modern  methods  of  making  war  were 
improved  the  rate  of  insanity  among 
troops  Increased.  In  the  present  war 
the  rate  has  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  alarming. 

Cowards  Can't  Help  It 

Dr  Pearce  Bailey  of  New  York,  an  ex- 
pert in  nervous  disorders,  says: 

"It  to  interesting  to  note  the  change 
in  the  attitude  that,  has  taken  plac:  in 
r<  irhrd  to  the  so-called  cowards.  Just  as 
formerly  the  so-called  criminal  was  sup- 


posed to  be  just  bad  and  vicious,  the  so- 
called  coward  in  armies  has  likewise 
been  considered  a  thing  of  ignominy, 
and  just  as  careful  examination  and 
study  of  the  personality  of  criminals  in 
police  and  prison  laboratories  has  shown 
that  many  criminals  are  so  largely  be- 
cause of  factors  which  they  cannot  con- 
trol on  account  of  nervous  and  mental 
makeups,  just  so  it  Is  found  that  the 
coward  and  deserter  is  frequently  an 
individual  who  is  nervously  or  mentally 
sick  and  is  unable  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  Army  life.  The  presence  of 
psychiatrists  and  neurologists  in  armies 
abroad  has  greatly  reduced  the  number 
of  men  who  were  formerly  shot  or  im- 
prisoned for  long  terms  because  they 
were  held  guilty  of  cowardice  or  deser- 
tion. Such  men  are  now  sent  to  psych- 
iatrists for  treatment,  just  as  certain 
types  of  criminals  are  now  sent  to  hos- 
pitals for  treatment  instead  of  to  penal 
institutions  for  punishment." 

One  of  the  serious  problems  of  the 
battlefront  has  been  the  treatment  of 
soldiers  suffering  from  nervous  or  men- 
tal troubles  ranging  thru  varied  mani- 


festations, from  simple  loss  of  self-con- 
trol to  complete  derangement.  Neuro- 
psychopathic units  have  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  base  hospitals.  The 
problems  confronting  these  units  have 
been  made  more  burdensome  and  dif- 
ficult by  the  fact  that  many  were  al- 
lowed to  enlist  who  were  mentally  un- 
fit to  meet  either  the  discipline  of  the 
army  or  the  test  of  the  firing  line. 

Letting  Down  Endangers  All 

Their  letting  down  at  a  critical  time 
not  only  endangered  the  morale  of  the 
companies  to  which  they  belonged,  but 
reduced  the  companies  in  numerical 
strength,  as  the  victims  had  to  be  with- 
drawn to  the  hospitals,  and  resulted  in 
many  cases  in  destroying  the  future  use- 
fulness of  those  who,  if  they  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  civil  life,  could 
have  done  their  share  of  war  work  for 
the  country  in  some  industry  providing 
necessaries  for  the  men  at  the  front. 

As  far  as  possible  those  mentally  un- 
equal to  the  strain  of  war  will  be  kept 
out  of  the  forces  rent  by  the  United 
States  to  Europe.    In  order  to  sift  out 


at  the  start  the  men  who,  to  trained 
medical  eyes,  are  plainly  unfit,  a  neuro- 
psychopathic unit  of  thirty  beds  each 
will  be  attached  to  each  base  hospital  in 
the  training  camps.  Well  marked  types 
can  be  quickly  singled  out,  but  in  other 
cases  symptoms  will  not  appear  until 
the  heavier  strain  of  approach  to  the 
battlefront  is  felt.  It  is  the  plan,  there- 
fore, to  continue  the  sifting  process 
under  the  guidance  of  these  experts  in 
France,  and  also  to  supply  the  prompt- 
est attention  to  the  men  who  become  af- 
fected on  the  battleline  itself.  Each 
base  hospital  sent  abroad  witli  our  forces 
will  be  equipped  with  a  neuropsycho- 
pathic unit.  Four  of  these  units  will 
leave  for  France  in  a  short  time;  seven 
are  ready  to  be  assigned  to  their  posts, 
and  others  are  being  organized. 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  is  in  charge  of  the  work.  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  the  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  committee,  is  now  in  Europe 
studying  conditions,  so  that  the  psychi- 
atric organizations  here  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  latest  experience  of  the 
units  at  the  war  front.  . 
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STEP  SOFTLY! 


FROM  HOMI 


You  don't  want  to  go  kicking 
around  when  you  see  one  of  these 
signs  in  the  battle  area  in  Eu- 
rope. The  sign  marks  an  un- 
exploded  shell  which  by  and  by 
will  be  gathered  up  by  the  sal- 
vage corps  and  used  to  shoot  back 
at  the  Huns,  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  do  more  damage  to  them 
than  it  did  when  it  landed  in  the 
Allies'  territory.  The  "please" 
on  the  sign  is  superfluous. 


THIS  PRACTICE  MAY  SAVE  THEIR  LIVES  AT  THE  FRONT 

Members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  now  in  training  camps  are 
practicing  this  new  bayonet  thrust,  a  cross  between  the  English 
method  and  the  one  former- 
ly employed  by  our  own  reg- 
ulars. They  are  eager  to  get 
it  down  pat  because  they 
must  cross  bayonets  with 
Germans  who  have  had  three 
years  of  the  real  thing.  Gre- 
nade throwing  is  another 
thing  in  which  the  embryo 
officers  are  being  tutored. 
The  man  who  has  played 
baseball  is  said  to  be  unusu- 
ally quick  at  picking  up  gre- 
nade throwing,  altho  the 
motions  employed  are  some- 
what different.  Yet  all  the 
ball  players  are  preparing  to 
qualify  as  grenade  throwers. 


You  remember  what  the  Bi* 
extended  a  message  from  at 
General  Pershing's  force  lettl 
vealing  the  whereabouts  of  i( 


SOME  SAMPLES  OF  THE  KAISER'S  MEN 
The  mustached  Hun  on  the  left  is  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  a  chap 
who  hasn't  been  stirred  one  whit  by  the  horrors  which  he  has  been 
thru.  The  bespectacled  person  in  the  middle  is  a  serious  professor- 
like German  of  the  cultured  class  who  sees  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  and  the  Kaiser's  downfall  in  the  distance.  He  doesn't  particu- 
larly relish  shedding  blood  or  having  his  own  spilled  and  one  can 


MIXING  PLEASURE  WITH  WAR'S  GRIM  REALITY 

Not  a  roof  garden  in  gay  Paree,  but  an  underground  theater  in  the 
Verdun  sector.  Notice  how  the  men  are  luxuriating  in  the  com- 
fort of  their  upholstered  chairs,  after  the  straw  in  the  trenches! 
The  man  on  the  stage  is  an  enlisted  actor. 


FOR  PLAYING  "I  SPY"  IN  THE  AIR 
A  reconnaissance  machine,  with  a  double  rotary  engine,  used  for  artillery  | 
rection  and  photography.     When  occasion  demands,  tne  observer,  who  s 
in  front  of  the  pilot,  uses  his  machine  gun,  or  drops  bombs  on  the  enen 
Photograph  by  Merl  LaVoy,  staff  photographer. 
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SWEET  HOME 


says  about  the  welcome  which  is 
r  country?     Thru  the  postoffice  of 
t  are  received  and  sent  without  re- 
troops. 


A  BULL'S-EYE! 


LOOK  LIKE  BREAD  BUT  THEY  ARE  NOT 
Bread  sustains  life,  but  these  are  shells  and  they  take  life.  The 
supply  in  the  picture  above  looks  like  it  ought  to  keep  a  battery 

busy  for  a  long:  time,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  are  not  enough 
shells  shown  to  keep  one  gun  go- 
ing more  than  a  couple  of  minutes 
during  a  heavy  bombardment. 


THO  HAVE  BEEN  CAPTURED  IN  FRANCE 
see  that  he  i3  almost  glad  he's  out  of  the  scrimmage.     On  the  right 
we  have  a  typical  Borhe,  hard-headed  and  unemotional,  who  fought 
without  knowing  much  what  it  was  about  and  who  cares  less. 


BOSS  OF  THE  FLIERS 
Brigadier  General  George  O. 
Squier  heads  the  U.  S.  Aviation 
service.  He  learned  a  lot  about 
the  air  while  an  attache  in  Lon- 
don and  is  putting  it  in  practice 
here.  No  job  in  the  Army  is  more 
responsible  just  now. 


This  is  what  one  big  German 
shell  did  when  it  hit  a  house 
"somewhere  in  France,"  and  it 
shows  what  happens  when  a  half- 
bushel  of  impetuous  scrap  iron  be- 
comes mixed  up  with  anything 
solid.  Nothing  is  permitted  to 
escape  once  the  Germans  begin 
sweeping  the  land  with  their 
guns  in  an  effort  to  damage  the 
Allied  lines.  Men  from  a  Ca- 
nadian company  were  billeted  in 
this  house  when  it  struck.  "I 
was  thrown  out  of  my  bed  and 
into  the  yard,"  writes  an  officer 
who  escaped  with  nothing  more 
than  shock  and  bruises.  "My 
chum  was  killed,  as  were  four 
other  men  who  were  asleep  at  the 
time.  I  must  bear  a  charmed  life, 
as  this  is  the  second  time  this  has 
happened  to  me."  A  billet,  it 
may  be  explained,  is  the  house 
back  from  the  front  in  which  sol- 
diers live  with  the  civilian  popu- 
lation when  not  in  the  trenches. 
Sometimes,  like  in  the  case  above, 
the  billets  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  shells. 


KEEPING  AN  ARMY  SUPPLIED  IN  THE  THEATER  OF  WAR  IS  NO  EASY  TASK  NOWADAYS. 
Tons  upon  tons  of  food  and  military  supplies   are   being   rushed   to        there.    They  are  piled  high  on  the  docks  of  the  seaport  where  they 
France  daily  from  America.     They  are  to  supply  General  Pershing        were  landed  pending  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  to  the  American 
and  his  men  as  they  get  ready  to  go  to  the  front  and  after  they  are        base.    Not  the  little  narrow-gauge  railways  which  run  here  and  there- 
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ITEMS  ABOUT  'SAMMIE'  AND  'JACKIE' 

Brief  Matters  of  Interest  Affecting  Uncle  Sam's  Forces  on  Land  and  Sea 


Millions  for  Shoes 
VOU  probably  read  in  the  paper  the 
other  day  that  the  Government  had 
placed  orders  for  4,555,000  pairs  of 
shoes  to  supply  the  first  million  fighting 
men  for  their  first  nine  months  of  serv- 
ice. Inwardly,  perhaps,  you  gasped  and 
began  to  figure  just  how  high  that 
would  send  the  price  of  footgear  for  the 
everyday  man  who  isn't  going  to  the 
Army.  Nevertheless,  you  should  not 
have  to  pay  any  more,  for  the  number 
of  men  who  will  be  supplied  by  Uncle 
Sam  would  have  to  buy  shoes  anyway 
if  they  remained  civilians.  In  this  case 
Uncle  Sam  is  substituted  for  the  indi- 
vidual purchaser. 

Some  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  who 
first  went  to  Washington  after  Govern- 
ment contracts  pointed  to  Government 
needs  as  a  reason  for  a  good  round 
price,  even  above  the  market,  which 
then  was  high.  But  the  Government 
pointed  out  that  the  men  the  Govern- 
ment was  buying  shoes  for  were  being 
taken  from  private  life  and  no  longer 
would  have  individual  purchases  to 
make;  that  where  they  might  buy  three 
or  four  pairs  a  year  as  private  individ- 
uals, and  possibly  at  higher  prices  than 
those  the  Government  purchased,  they 
wouldn't  be  customers  at  the  local 
stores  any  longer.  The  contractors 
probably  knew  this,  anyhow,  but  they 
no  longer  tried  to  boost  the  price  up  on 
the  Government.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
scramble  from  the  biggest  to  the  small- 
est shoe  factories  in  the  country  for  the 
Government  contracts,  and  shoes  were 
bought  considerably  under  the  prevail- 
ing market. 

But  the  war  situation  works  out  still 
further  against  higher  shoe  prices.  War 
makes  people  conservative.  The  person 
back  home  wears  his  shoes  longer  than 
he  would  normally.  And  this  factor, 
Government  shoe  experts  say,  more  than 
counterbalances  any  extra  wear  on 
shoes  that  might  come  thru  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  going  into  field 
work  who  were  at  desks  or  at  a  ma- 
chine bench  before. 

On  food  and  the  Army  food  demands 
this  is  particularly  more  applicable.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  articles  such  as  con- 
densed milk  and  certain  canned  goods, 
where  it  is  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  supply  fresh  articles  on  a  large 
scale,  there  is  simply  a  substitution  of 
the  Government  for  the  individual  as 
purchaser.  The  Government  buys  more 
economically  and  eliminates  in  a  large 
measure  the  waste — and  the  waste  in 
foodstuffs  on  a  million  men  a  year  is 
enormous.  The  million  men  the  Govern- 
ment must  buy  food  for  are  a  million 
men  that  were  buying  from  the  corner 
grocery.  However,  in  this  equation  en- 
ters the  food  speculator  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  war  conditions,  and  again  the 
abnormal  condition  created  by  the  needs 
of  our  Allies  and  boosts  prices  skyward. 
The  food  bill  is  aimed  at  that 


States  troops  and'  by  French  infantry 
and  artillery  officers. 

French  aviators,  officers  in  transport 
and  "tank"  service  and  other  newly 
organized  branches  of  the  army  are 
permitted  to  choose  their  cut  of  uni- 
forms, and  to  decide  on  khaki  or  hori- 
zon blue.  Altho  all  French  colonial 
troops  are  clad  in  khaki  the  line  regi- 
ments wear  the  horizon  blue. 

Another  Franco-British  innovation 
that  the  American  officers  abroad  are 
adopting  unanimously  is  the  strap  go- 
ing over  the  shoulder  to  support  the 
regulation  belt.  By  wearing  this  sup- 
port, which  is  like  a  single  suspender, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  wear  the  belt  so 
tight  that  it  stays  in  position  from  pres- 
sure. The  weight  is  carried  across  the 
shoulder. 

French  factories  already  are  turning 
out  the  steel  helmets  which  the  first 


inch,  perforated  at  one  end  and  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  by  a  monel  wire 
encased  in  a  cotton  sleeve. 

"The  tag  has  on  one  side  the  etched 
finger  print  of  the  right  index  finger. 
On  the  other  side  are  to  be  etched  the 
individual's  initials  and  surname,  the 
month,  day  and  year  of  enlistment,  ex- 
pressed in  numerals,  e.  g„  1-5-1916,  and 
the  month,  day  and  year  of  birth,  simi- 
larly expressed.  This  side  will  also  bear 
the  letters  U.  S.  N. ;  for  officers,  initials 
and  surname,  the  rank  held  and  date  of 
appointment." 

A  copy  of  each  finger  print  on  paper 
is  supplied  to  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, Navy  Department,  where  it  is  filed 
in  the  identification  section,  this  par- 
ticular work  being  in  charge  of  J.  H. 
Taylor,  finger  print  expert,  who  devised 
the  tag  adopted. 

Monel,  which  is  the  alloy  used  as  the 
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New  Uniform  for  "Sammy" 

rHEN  United  States  troops  take  up 
their  trench  positions  on  the  West- 
ern front,  after  going  thru  their  train- 
ing in  America  and  France,  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
will  be  wearing  the  yellowish-brown 
colored  khaki  similar  to  that  of  the 
British  and  French  colonials,  instead  of 
the  distinctive  olive  drab  shade  which 
is  the  regulation  color.  And  it  is  also 
probable  that  there  will  be  several 
minor  changes  in  the  appearance  of 
uniforms,  especially  in  the  officers' 
classes,  adopted  after  investigation  in 
the  British  and  French  armies. 

Many  of  the  officers  now  in  France 
have  ordered  the  British  and  French 
shades  of  khaki,  and  several  have 
bought  and  reserved  cloth  for  uniforms 
but  are  delaying  having  them  made  up 
until  a  ruling  can  be  obtained  from 
Washington  on  the  permissibility  of 
having  the  coats  cut  with  the  "English 
collar." 

The  collar  worn  by  British  officers  is 
the  same  as  the  collar  on  a  civilian's 
Jacket,   instead    of    having    the  stiff, 
<'d  front  such  as  is  worn  by  United 


Uncle  Sam  Is  Very  Particular  That  His  Soldiers  Shall  HaTt  Shoes  That 
Fit.  Feet  Tend  to  Swell  on  the  March  So  Every  Rookie  Must  Don  a  Pair 
Larger  Than  Those  He  Usually  Wears 


contingent  of  United  States  Army  regu- 
lars will  wear  there.  The  model,  which 
is  kept  secret,  is  said  to  be  new,  em- 
bracing the  fine  points  of  British, 
French  and  German  helmets. 


Tags  for  Men  in  Navy 
J7VERY  officer  and  enlisted  man  in  the 
United  States  Navy  will  wear  a 
metal  identification  tag  which  will  bear 
the  wearer's  name,  the  date  of  his  birth 
and  enlistment,  and,  in  the  case  of  an 
officer,  his  rank  and  date  of  appoint- 
ment. On  the  other  side  will  be  etched 
the  finger  print  of  his  right  index  finger. 
This  is  part  of  what  Naval  officers  re- 
gard as  the  best  system  of  identifica- 
tion known,  superior  to  that  in  use  in 
European  armies  and  navies. 

The  general  order  issued  by  Secre- 
tary Daniels  contains  the  following  in- 
structions: 

"The  identification  tag  for  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  consists  of  an 
oval  plate  of  monel  metal,  1.25  by  1.50 


material  for  battleship  propellers,  was 
chosen  in  preference  to  brass  or  any 
other  metal  because  it  is  unaffected  by 
heat,  not  melting  until  it  has  reached 
a  temperature  of  2,480  degrees  Fahren- 
heit; it  will  not  corrode  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  salt  water.  On  each  ship  and 
at  each  naval  station  a  hospital  corps 
officer  has  charge  of  the  preparation  of 
the  tags. 

The  finger  print  is  taken  in  ink  on  the 
metal,  the  name  and  dates  written  on 
the  tag,  which  is  sprinkled  with  pow- 
dered asphaltum  and  held  over  an  al- 
cohol lamp  until  the  asphaltum  melts 
into  the  ink.  The  tag  is  then  placed  for 
an  hour  in  a  nitric  acid  bath,  which 
etches  the  finger  print  and  inscription 
on  the  metal. 

There  is  not  one  chance  in  65,000,000, 
the  finger  print  experts  estimate,  of  a 
mistake  in  identification,  as  there  are 
sixty-five  characteristics  in  each  finger, 
and  only  one  chance  in  a  million  of  the 
fingers  of  any  two  persons  having  the 
same  characteristics. 


Jackie's  Play  Costs  $250,000 
JT'S  not  going  to  be  all  work  and  no 

play  for  our  Jackies  if  Uncle  Sam 
and  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it.  A  short  while 
ago,  Secretary  Daniels  came  to  Congress 
with  his  palm  outstretched,  and  said : 
"Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, please,"  which,  if  you  take  it  by 
and  large,  is  no  small  sum.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  just  for  fun,  said 
some  of  the  local  papers,  but  when  the 
reporters  had  finished  talking  with  Mr. 
Daniels  and  some  of  his  able  allies,  that 
very  familiar  word,  "fun,"  had  van- 
ished into  thin  air,  and  they  came  away 
with  their  heads  full  of  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  the  pyschological  reasons  for 
real  amusement,  or  some  such  thing. 

The  Navy  Department  has  fully  real- 
ized the  deadening  effect  that  too  much 
drill  and  training,  if  not  supplemented 
by  a  little  healthful  recreation,  has  on 
the  mind.  The  Navy  is  a  business  or- 
ganization and  as  such,  depends  upon 
the  fitness  of  its  units;  so,  in  turn,  the 
Nation  is  dependent  upon  these  men, 
and  its  success  depends  on  whether 
each  and  every  one  of  its  jackies  is  kept 
in  mental  and  physical  condition. 

To  this  end  has  the  money  been  ap- 
propriated. At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  Navy  League  procured  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  "somewhere  on  the 
Atlantic  coast"  for  an  athletic  field  for 
the  fleet.  There  baseball  diamonds  have 
been  marked  out,  and  three  times  every 
week  Atlantic  fleet  men  congregate 
there  for  the  national  game. 

This  is  not  the  only  way  that  the  Navy 
Department  seeks  to  entertain  its  young 
men.  Boat  races,  swimming  matches, 
football  and  boxing  are  some  of  the 
sports  encouraged.  Cups  and  other 
prizes  are  given  to  the  team  of  the  win- 
ning battleship,  and  there  is  as  much 
enthusiasm  over  a  baseball  meet  be- 
tween the  teams  of  rival  warships  as 
there  is  ordinarily  over  a  world  series 
game. 

When  in  the  tropics,  smokers  fre- 
quently are  given.  These  are  held  in 
rotation,  one  ship  usually  giving  a 
smoker  on  Saturday  night,  and  invit- 
ing persons  from  other  ships  to  take 
part  in  the  fun.  There  are  usually  mo- 
tion pictures,  boxing  contests  and  vau- 
deville acts,  which  show  that  some  of 
our  boys  are  not  without  talent.  Mr. 
Daniels,  in  summing  up  his  reasons 
for  this  extra  appropriation,  says  that 
the  recreation  furnished  them  by  the 
Government  usually  keeps  the  boys 
away  from  the  more  objectionable  and 
deadly  amusements  which  the  various 
ports  offer  them. 

Officers  Cannot  Carry  Bandies 
^HERE  is  much  besides  glory  in  being 
an  officer's  wife,  since  the  order  was 
issued  at  Washington  that  officers  shall 
wear  their  uniforms  seven  days  a  week. 
Wives  who  anticipated  promenading 
proudly  with  their  smartly-arrayed  hus- 
bands, the  focus  of  popular  admiration, 
are  finding  themselves  the  target  for 
amused  glances  instead,  all  because  of 
the  regulation  that  an  officer  in  uniform 
cannot  carry  anything  in  his  hands. 

When  you  see  a  Navy  man  in  white 
duck  or  an  Army  officer  in  olive  drab 
stalking  along  swinging  his  hands,  and 
beside  him  his  wife  loaded  with  bundles 
or  holding  the  family  umbrella  over  her 
husband's  head,  or  staggering  under  the 
family  baby,  do  not  think  that  the  man 
is  willfully  uncouth.  He  probably  wants 
to  help,  but  stern  "precedent"  forbids 
him.  It  is  an  unwritten  law,  and,  there- 
fore, an  unrepealable  one,  that  he  must 
"look  military"  rather  than  humane. 

"And  a  man  in  uniform  does  not  look 
very  military  with  a  twin  on  one  arm 
and  a  package  of  fish  dangling  from  the 
other,"  one  officer  commented  sheep- 
ishly. 

"I  don't  like  to  go  shopping  with  my 
husband  since  he  has  to  wear  his  uni- 
form," a  recent  Army  officer's  bride  said. 
"I  have  to  carry  all  the  purchases  my- 
self." 

"My  brother  has  to  make  his  wife 
carry  the  baby,"  was  the  plaint  of 
another  woman. 
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French  Farmers  in  Need  of  Help 

America  Called  Upon  to  Aid  in  the  Work  of  Restoration 


MOW  that  the  Hun  is  being  forced 
back,  inch  by  inch,  and  the  French 
are  reclaiming  their  lost  lands,  the 
farmers,  those  who  are  left  to  plow  the 
land  and  bring  it  under  cultivation,  are 
looking  to  their  government  for  help 
ia  restoring  their  devastated  gardens 
and  nurseries.  It  has  been  announced 
that  the  government  of  France  will  do 
the  rebuilding,  the  United  States  will 
furnish  the  funds,  and  Great  Britain 
will  supply  the  implements  and  the 
seed. 

But  before  this  can  be  done,  it  is 
vitally  important  to  put  the  wasted 
farmland  into  such  a  condition  that  it 
can  produce.  The  French  farmer  prob- 
ably is  the  most  thrifty  and  diligent  ag- 
riculturist in  the  world,  and  all  who 
are  available  for  the  work  want  to  be- 
gin planting  immediately,  this  summer 
or  the  coming  autumn.  The  American, 
plowing  his  fields  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  where  war  seems  such  a  remote 
and  intangible  thing,  has  no  idea  of  what 
a  colossal  task  the  French  farmer  has 
on  his  hands.  Granting  even  that  the 
government  is  going  to  help  him,  how 
is  he  going  to  put  the  land  in  condition 
so  that  it  will  produce  as  it  did  before 
the  war? 

Today  the  land  is  left,  nothing  more  or 
less.  What  once  was  flourishing  wheat- 
fields  now  are  nothing  more  than  shell 
holes,  even  at  the  best.  Land  that  before 
the  war  yielded  bountiful  crops  of  fod- 
der and  sugar  beets,  are  torn  up  so 
badly  that  no  ordinary  tractor  can  pass 
over  them.  Houses,  farming  implements, 
in  short,  every  trace  of  civilization,  have 
vanished  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
cattle  that  grazed  on  the  meadows  either 
have  been  killed  by  shells  or  driven  off 
by  the  Germans  and  used  for  food. 

France  Is  Stripped  Naked 

France  has  been  stripped  naked.  Hit- 
ier,  a  member  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Agriculture  in  France,  divides  this  piti- 
ful territory  into  three  divisions  or 
zones.  The  battle  zone,  cleared  in  the 
last  few  months  of  desperate  fighting, 
is  in  chaos;  everywhere  the  land  has 
been  torn,  deep  funnel-shaped  holes 
have  been  cut  in  the  earth  by  the  shells 
from  the  heavy  cannon  of  both  sides. 
But  that  is  not  all.  Between  these  deep 
excavations  there  are  numberless 
smaller  ones,  dug  by  thousands  of  or- 
dinary shells  as  they  fell  and  exploded, 
or  perhaps  even,  failed  to  explode— a 
danger  that  the  farmer  must  take  into 
account.  And  covering  all  this  land,  is 
a  blanket  of  scrap  iron  and  metal  from 
the  bullets  and  shrapnel  that  fell  in  the 
course  of  many  battles. 

What  can  be  done  with  such  land? 
Nothing,  until  experts  have  gone  over  it 
with  tractor  plows,  sifters  and  levelers, 
the  like  of  which,  perhaps,  the  world 
has  never  known. 

The  second  zone  is  a  region  in  which 
the  Germans  retreated  without  putting 
up  a  hard  fight;  this  land  is  torn  up 
here  and  there,  but  the  devastation  has 
not  been  so  complete.  Here,  there  is 
more  solid  land  between  the  huge  shell 
holes,  and  the  grass  is  beginning  to 
show  again  in  the  craters  of  the  fun- 
nels. For  sheep  grazing,  this  land  Is 
excellent. 

Farther  back,  near  the  rear,  is  the 
third  region,  where  the  soil  is  not  so 
revolutionized,  and  only  now  and  then 
one  still  finds  traces  of  barb-wire  fences 
and  the  remains  of  old  frenches,  which 
can  easily  be  removed  or  erased.  In 
this  territory  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres,  stretching  far  and 
wide  like  our  own  prairies,  without  the 
vestige  of  a  house  or  a  barn  to  shut 
off  the  view  for  miles.  Here  some- 
thing can  and  must  be  done. 

Cannot  Rebuild  This  Year 

Certainly,  it  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
build the  farmhouses  and  villages  this 
L  year,  but  the  soil  can  be  put  under  cul- 
'  tivation.  Temporary  structures,  tents, 
or  even  the  portable  houses  that  we 
know  in  America,  must  be  put  up  for 
Hh:  perc-^nts  and  \\\<:  laborers  who  will 
till  the  soil.  Farming  implements  and 
tools  of  all  kinds  which  the  Huns  either 


By  JOHN  BOYCE 

destroyed  or  took  with  them,  must  be 
replaced.  These  are  essential  to  the 
farmer;  they  constitute  the  working 
capital  of  these  men.  And  besides,  he 
must  have  cattle  to  help  him  plow — 
horses,  or  oxen,  or  even  cows 

The  French  government  already  is 
busy  at  work  at  the  task  of  helping  these 
inhabitants  of  this  region  help  them- 
selves, but  the  task  is  a  gigantic  one, 
and  right  away,  so  Hitier  says,  hay  may 
be  cut  on  thousands  of  acres,  and  there 
are  other  thousands  of  acre6  of  land 
that  will  pasture  cattle  and  sheep.  And 
still  there  are  acres  upon  acres  that 
should  be  gotten  ready  for  sowing  seed 
in  autumn,  or  at  the  latest  next  spring, 
for  next  year's  crops. 

As  far  back  as  three  years  ago,  when 
the  Germans  began  retreating  after  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  a  number  of  Eng- 


at  a  distance,  so  the  luster  of  a  polished 
bayonet  may  bo  seen  far  away. 

If  this  step  is  taken  it  will  be  only 
one  more  blow  at  the  panoply  of  war, 
which  has  become  a  grim  business  and 
not  an  affair  of  dash  and  honor.  Every 
army  in  the  field  has  discarded  by  de- 
grees everything  that  would  tend  to 
make  the  presence  of  troops  known  to 
the  enemy.  The  war  is  getting  to  be  a 
struggle  of  anonymity,  silence  and  drab 
gray. 


Lloyd  Stark 

lish  Quakers  set  to  work  to  help  rebuild 
France,  to  put  up  temporary  homes  for 
those  whom  war  made  homeless.  Their 
work  has  been  never-ending.  Some  say 
that  the  American  Quakers  have  volun- 
teered their  services  in  large  numbers 
for  this  same  sort  of  work.  Perhaps 
the  American  farmer,  whose  machines 
in  the  past  have  dealt  with  immense 
prairies — tho  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered thereon  are  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  what  the  French  fields  pre- 
sent— may  find  some  way  of  lending  a 
hand  to  his  brethren  across  the  seas. 

There  are  plenty  of  Americans  who 
already  are  doing  their  bit  for  war- 
racked  France.  Lloyd  Stark,  new  presi- 
dent of  the  American  ,  Association  of 
Nurserymen  and  the  youngest  man  who 
ever  held  the  office,  will  head  a  com- 
mittee that  has  been  appointed  to  col- 
lect millions  of  fruit  trees  and  present 
them  to  France  for  restoration  of  the 
ruined  orchards  in  the  Loire  River  val- 
ley and  the  adjacent  territory.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  he  may  be  sent  to 
France  to  help  in  this  work  and,  like 
many  other  Americans,  settle  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  this  country  has  felt 
for  France  since  the  days  of  Lafayette 
and  the  Revolution.  Stark  hails  from 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  as  a  Missourian  is 
very  much  on  the  "show-me"  order. 

Bayonets  No  Longer  Shine 
COON  the  romancer  no  longer  will  be 
able  to  write  about  the  column  of 
American  troops  that  marched  into  bat- 
tle with  bayonets  glistening  in  the  sun. 
For  the  United  States  Government  has 
about  decided  to  take  all  of  the  glisten 
out  of  a  bayonet  and  have  it  made  of 
blue  steel.  It  is  argued  that  Just  as  a 
brilliant  uniform  attracts  attention  even 


Milking  a  Dream  Come  True 
J~)ID  you  ever  dream  of  riding  around 
in  a  $3,000  automobile,  with  a  25- 
cent  Havana  stuck  between  your  teeth, 
and  a  knowledge  that  you  really 
amounted  to  something  oozing  out  of 
your  every  pore,  only  to  find  on  waking 
that  you  still  were  grubbing  along  in 
the  same  little  old  $10  a  week  job,  and 
had  to  go  about  in  a  suit  that  looked 
like  a  model  from  the  period  antedat- 
ing Noah's  Ark?  Well,  that's  about  as 
far  as  most  of  us  get  in  accumulating 
worldly  goods.  We  just  keep  on  dream- 
ing, and  it  never  gets  us  anywhere. 

Wake  up!  Miss  Opportunity  is  down- 
stairs, waiting  for  you  to  come  down, 
and  say  "Hello."  So  says  J.  C.  Davis, 
a  well-to-do  farmer,  somewhere  near 
Golden  City,  Mo.,  and  he  ought  tp  know. 
About  two  and  a  half  years  ago  he  was 
doing  just  what  you  are;  dreaming  that 
some  day  he'd  make  good.  Oh,  yes! 
he  wanted  to  be  successful  all  the  time, 
but  he  just  didn't  know  how  to  begin. 
He  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  think 
their  conditions  should  be  bettered,  and 
try  to  start  at  the  top  to  make  them 
better. 

That  sort  of  a  system  never  works; 
it's  just  like  starting  to  build  the  roof 
on  your  house  before  you  lay  the  foun- 
dations. Davis  thought  that  the  par- 
cels post  would  furnish  him  with  money 
galore;  he  tried  to  sell  eggs  that  way, 
and  he  succeeded  in  separating  himself 
from  a  good  many  dozen  eggs,  but  it 
wasn't  nearly  so  easy  to  separate  his 
purchasers  from  the  coin  to  pay  for 
those  same  eggs.  After  a  little  while 
Davis  dropped  that  idea.  Then  he 
stumbled  into  the  farm  creamery  busi- 
ness, and  right  here  Miss  Opportunity, 
getting  tired  of  waiting  for  him  to  say 
"Hello,"  gave  him  a  gentle  nudge,  and 
Davis  came  to.  It  was  no  time  before 
he  had  that  business  financing  itself. 

For  a  time  he  carried  cream  from 
nearby  farms,  churned  it  with  his  own 
churn,  and  sold  the  butter.  After  that 
he  established  a  route,  hauled  the  cream 
from  farms  that  were  more  remote  and 
expanded  his  equipment.  And  all  the 
while  he  was  making  the  butter  that  he 
sold  pay  for  the  milkhouse  equipment, 
the  herd  of  sixteen  graded  Jersey  cows, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  a  brand-new  mo- 
tor car. 

There  were  big  possibilities  in  that 
butter  business;  but  even  at  this  stage, 
Davis  wasn't  quite  up  to  what  the  mar- 
ket demanded  of  him.  He  sent  his 
butter  to  the  towns  in  crocks,  and  it 
didn't  sell  nearly  as  well  as  the  at- 
tractive cartons  which  the  creamery 
companies  put  out.  He  met  the  com- 
petition. With  a  little  extra  expendi- 
ture, he  bought  some  cartons,  had  them 
printed  with  "Golden  Rod  Farm,"  a 
spray  of  golden  rod,  and  a  guarantee 
of  the  contents.  They  sold  like  hot 
cakes,  bringing  him  the  same  price  as 
the  finest  creamery  produce. 

Just  like  other  men  in  business,  Davis 
found  out  that  he  could  get  the  biggest 
results  from  the  utilization  of  by-prod- 
ucts. Witli  this  end  in  mind  he  fed  the 
milk  to  hogs,  and  so  was  able  to  pro- 
duce pork  quite  cheaply,  even  tho  he 
had  to  buy  his  grain.  But  he  did  not 
stop  at  this ;  last  winter  he  made  an 
interesting  discovery.  He  found  it  very 
profitable  to  grind  the  whole  carcass 
into  sausage,  mold  it  like  he  did  the 
butter,  and  sell  it  in  cartons.  It  brought 
fancy  prices.  So,  Mr.  Danny  Dreamer, 
rub  your  eyes  and  look  about  you.  You 
have  Davis'  assurance  that  if  you  look 
hard  enough,  and  long  enough,  Miss 
Opportunity  will  smile  on  you. 


the  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren- 
dered everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  is 
advancing  like  the    price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con- 
tract now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit* 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 
669  Union  Building.        ANDERSON.  INDIANA 
669  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

669  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

€69  Live  Stock  E«h.  Bldg..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


Delivered  vo°u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 

and  size?  in  the  famous  line  of 
"RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in 
full  coior  in  the  big  new  Free  Cats- 
fog.   We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
f  rum  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 
in  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 
Direct-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 
TBDCO  LAMPS.  HORNS,  pedals. 
■  lilliv  single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.   No  one  else  can 
offer  such  values  and  such  terms/ 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 
for  the  big  new  Catalog.    It's  tree. 
"CKPi  CYCLE  COMPANY 
CHU  Dept.  p  185,  Chicago 


Rmmr 

Agent* 

Wanted 


&nly  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!'" 

Buys  the  New  Butter*  _ 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hour.  Hade  also  In  five  £C 
axger  sizes  up  toNo.8  shown  here. 

30  Pays'  Free  Trial  E^moM^wSat 

Postal  brinca  Free  cat- 


(t  saves  ... 

alogr,  folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer, 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  m 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  <«> 

2206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  anywhere,  at- 
tracts and  kills  all 
flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything-. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers,  or  6  sent 
express  prepaid  for  51 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Free  Catalog  Zc^tl£ 


alns 

save 

...oney  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  St 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 
Electric  WheelCo. 

145  Elm  St..Quincy.lll.  ' 


How  Boys 
MAKE  MONEY 

Selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger, 
The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam, 
and  Lone  Scout. 

EACH  WEEK 

We  send  the  papers  all  In  one  bundle  so  that 
they  come  to  you  all  at  one  time,  on  Friday. 
Only  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each 
week.  We  show  you  how  to  make  money  by 
building  up  a  regular  route  of  customers  that 
you  deliver  the  papers  to  each  week.  You 
make  a  cash  profit  on  every  paper  you  sell  so 
that  In  addition  to  the  valuable  premiums  we 
also  give  you,  you  will  make 

$1.00  to  $5.00 per  Week 

You  can't  lose.  You  do  not  send  us  any  money 
until  you  sell  the  papers.  Fill  out  the  blank 
below  and  get  started  right  away,  today.  We 
tell  you  how  to  get  the  customers. 


W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY, 

500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  will  sell  your  papers.  Send  me  as  many  as 
vou  think  I  can  sell.  I  want  to  make  money 
every  week  and  get  valuable  premiums. 


St.,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  No. 


Town   State. 
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40% 
urTires 

3500  Mile  Guarantee' 

Manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  Tires  sell  us  their 
surplus  stock  or  over- 
production lor  spot  cash. 

These  Tires,  actually 
firsts,  are  sold  as  blem- 
ished, at  ft  REDUCTION 
OF  40%.  6uir.nl.ed 


SI70 

Plain 

M-Skld 

Tub.. 

28x3 

|7.no 

$8.25 

$2.35 

30x3 

7.70 

8.60 

2.20 

32x3 

9.25 

9.95 

2.40 

30x31$ 

9.05 

11.10 

2.60 

S1X8M 

10.55 

ll.fiO 

2.75 

32x3)4 

11.50 

12.95 

2.90 

34x3  ib 

12.15 

13.35 

3.05 

31x4 

14.75 

16.60 

3.50 

32x4 

15.05 

16.85 

3.60 

33x4 

15.75 

17.20 

3.65 

34x4 

16.10 

17.55 

8.75 

35x4 

17.00 

18.60 

3.85 

36x4 

17.20 

18.65 

3.95 

84x4** 

21.65 

23.65 

4.55 

35x4  H 

22.70 

24.70 

4.65 

36x4  H 

2.1.05 

15.15 

4.75 

37X4H 

23.95 

26.10 

4.95 

35x5 

24.90 

27.25 

5  40 

36x5 

27.10 

29.60 

5.65 

37x5 

26.40 

28.85 

5.80 

D._  .       r  :_.,:„-     We  also  save  you  money 

Pay  Alter  tiamioation  on  „u  part3  and  accessor- 

2%  Discount  For  Cash  tes.  Tell  us  what  you  want 
We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  Insoectlon.  When 
ordering  state  if  Clincher,  Q.D.  orS.S.  are  desired. 

ORDER  TODAY  — prices  may  jump.  Full  In- 
formation on  request.  Address 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co., 


250  N.  Broad  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


SoidDitvcm^^sToTu^ 


Works  in  any 
kind  of  soil.  Cuts 
stalks— doesn't  pull  like 
other  cutters.  Absolutely  no  dinger 

Cuts  Four  to  Seven  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  man  and  One  horse.  Here  to  what  one 
farmer  says:  Oct.  18, 1916.  Gentlemen: 

Harvester  worked  very  successfully.  The  corn  was 
from  15  to  18  ft.  high  and  we  cut  about  30  acres  for 
silaee  without  delay.  Yours  truly,  Brookwood  tarms, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  M.  H.  Roberts,  Supt. 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  telline  all  about  this 
labor-saving  machine:  also  containine  testimonials 
ol  many  users.    Send  for  this  circulat  matte  r  today. 
LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  4  Lincoln,  II I  inoi» 


KENDALLS 


♦CV  SPAVIN 
TREATMENT. 


old  reliable  treatment  for  Spa 
Ringbone,  Splint  or  Lamen 
Forsale  at  all  druggists.  P 

f  1  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.   "Treatise  on  the  Horse' 
freeatdruggistsorwriteto  Dr.  B,  J.  KENDALLe 
COMPANY,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A.D 
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WELL 


WELL 


DRILLING 
PAYS 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.    Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 
WILLIAMS  BROS.,  466  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


All  France  Pays  Homage  to  a  Flier 

Guynemer,  21  Years  Old,  Has  Downed  Eighty  Germans 


A  MONG  all  the  heroes  which  the  war 
has  produced  in  France,  none  has 
more  generally  caught  the  public  fancy 
than  Captain  Guynemer,  premier  flier 
of  the  world,  who  lias  accounted  for 
about  eighty  German  machines.  Guy- 
nemer is  only  21  years  old  and  he  seems 
to  bear  a  charmed  life 

Stories  of  Guynemer's  prowess  in  the 
air,  as  recorded  in  the  official  commu- 
niques, lack  the  picturesqueness  of  de- 
tail which  embellish  the  true  stories  of 
his  exploits.  Altho  they  may  not  have 
been  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the 
French  government,  every  man  and 
woman  and  almost  every  child  in 
France  knows  of  Guynemer  and  what 
he  has  done.  At  the  recent  celebration 
in  Paris  of  French  Independence  Day, 
Guynemer  led  the  aviation  section,  and 
the  reception  given  him  along  the  en- 
tire route  was  the  most  enthusiastic  of 


"On  the  morning  of  May  25,  Guyne- 
mer saw  three  enemy  machines  flying 
in  concert  toward  our  lines.  How  does 
he  act  when  the  result  of  the  flght  ap- 
pears doubtful?  He  dashes  at  his  three 
adversaries  and  they  take  to  flight.  He 
reaches  one  of  them,  maneuvers  for  po- 
sition, fires,  and  with  the  first  few  shots 
the  enemy  machine  dips  and  dives  to 
earth  in  flames. 

"However,  the  danger  for  the  single 
seater  (Guynemer  always  flies  alone)  is 
a  surprise  from  the  rear.  While  attack- 
ing from  the  front  he  must  keep  a  look- 
out behind.  Guynemer,  turning  round, 
sees  a  second  adversary  coming  at  him 
and  trying  to  get  him.  But  Guynemer 
already  has  fired  upward  at  him,  and, 
hit  by  an  explosive  bullet,  the  second 
enemy  machine,  like  the  first,  bursts 
into  flames  and  falls  ablaze. 

"Guynemer's    victories    are  simply 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  lor  FREE  illustrated  Booklet. 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America.   Boi  235,    Bratlleboro.  Vl. 


PATENTS 


—WATSON  K.  COLEMAN 

Washington,  D.  C.  Books  free 
Highest  references.     Best  results 


You  can  very  often  get 
some  good  suggestions 
out  of  the  advertising  in 
The  Farming  Business 
and  Uncle  Sam.  Read 
the  advertisements 
Carefully.  They  are 
meant  for  you. 


Captain  Georges  Guynemer  (Left),  France's  Best  Aviator,  Talking  to  a 
Fellow  Flier  of  His  Flight  In  Which  He  Dropped  Two  German  Airmen 


all.  Yet,  withal,  he  is  a  modest,  unas- 
suming youth  and  not  a  bit  swelled  by 
his  achievements.  You  see,  he  ex- 
plains, it  is  for  France,  and  no  man 
has  a  right  to  take  credit  to  himself  for 
helping  his  country  to  win. 

Guynemer  is  a  busy  man  when  there 
is  work  to  do.  Take,  for  instance,  one 
day's  flying  as  outlined  in  an  official  re- 
port on  aviation.    The  report  says: 

"Captain  Guynemer  during  the  day 
shot  down  four  enemy  fliers,  which 
brought  the  number  of  his  victories  to 
forty-two  and  those  of  his  squadrilla 
to  120,  to  say  nothing  of  those  cases 
where  the  least  doubt  existed,  and 
which  are  not  included  in  these  totals. 

"His  squadrilla,  N-3,  commonly  called 
'The  Storks,'  commanded  by  the  captain 
and  Major  Bucard,  was  awarded  the 
'fourragere'  for  its  magnificent  exploits; 
twenty  airplanes  and  a  drachen  brought 
down  at  Verdun  and  sixty-three  air- 
planes and  two  drachen  brought  down 
on  the  Somme  between  July  1,  1916,  and 
January  1,  1917. 

"He  commenced  with  a  'double.'  At 
a  minute's  interval — one  at  8:29  o'clock, 
the  other  at  8:30,  one  to  the  north  of 
Cormeny,  the  other  at  Juvincourt — the 
two  German  machines  came  down  in 
flames. 


staggering;  they  are  achieved  within  a 
few  seconds  of  meeting-  the  enemy. 

"After  his  'double'  he  returned  to  the 
French  lines.  But  he  is  indefatigable. 
Fighting  excites  him,  steels  his  nerves 
and  gives  him  a  will  of  iron.  Once  again 
he  is  in  the  air.  About  midday  a  Ger- 
man boldly  circles  over  the  aviation 
park.  All  the  French  machines  have  re- 
turned— all,  except  Guynemer's. 

"On  the  aviation  ground  all  eyes  are 
scanning  the  heavens.  Suddenly  there 
is  a  shout:    'There's  Guynemer!' 

"It's  the  German's  death  sentence. 

"Sure  enough,  Guynemer  swoops  down 
like  a  whirlwind.  He  fires  at  his  adver- 
sary. One  shot  only  from  his  mitrail- 
leuse is  heard,  and  the  enemy  machine 
falls.  The  motor,  whirring  at  top  speed, 
buries  itself  in  the  ground.  Guynemer 
has  killed  the  pilot  with  a  bullet  thru 
the  head. 

"Evening  falls  and  Guynemer  flies  off 
for  the  third  time.  About  7  o'clock, 
over  the  gardens  of  Guignicourt,  a  fourth 
machine,  brought  down  by  him,  crashes 
to  earth  shrouded  in  flames. 

"And  the  young  conqueror,  returning 
at  sunset,  brings  the  news  of  victory 
to  his  comrades  by  executing  a  series  of 
giddy  feats  as  he  dives  to  earth." 

Guynemer  has  set  a  wonderful  mark 


for  the  American  aviators  to  shoot  at 
when  once  they  get  on  the  battleline  in 

force. 


Russia's  Arm;  Hero 
J7ROM  a  log  cabin  to  one  of  the  most 
important  commands  in  the  Russian 
army  is  the  record  of  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral L.  G.  Kornilov,  whose  astonishing 
feat  of  capturing  Halicz,  the  key  to 
Lcmberg,  from  the  Austrians  is  proof 
tiiat  the  Russian  military  strength  still 
must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  powerful  aid 
to  the  Allies. 

Kornilov  was  born  in  Western  Siberia, 
his  father  being  a  poverty-stricken  Cos- 
sack. Rough  forest  work  was  the  labor 
at  which  the  future  general  made  his 
start  in  life. 

When  barely  13  he,  by  his  own  exer- 
tions and  all-night  studies,  qualified  to 
enter  the  Siberian  cadet  corps,  largely 
composed  of  sons  of  local  magnates. 

Thanks  again  to  his  own  efforts,  this 
indomitable  Siberian  pioneer  character 
gained  free  training  at  the  Michailovsk 
Artillery  School,  where  his  amazing 
mathematical  faculties  brought  approv- 
al from  the  authorities.  Next  General 
Kornilov  was  an  officer  in  the  guards. 

In  the  Japanese  war  he  received  the 
rank  of  colonel  and  was  intrusted  with 
a  desperate  task — that  of  covering  the 
retreat  from  Mukden  of  one  of  General 
Kuropatkin's  shattered  armies.  It  was 
executed  with  such  resolution  and  skill 
that  he  was  given  the  St.  George  cross. 

In  Galicia,  in  1915,  he  repeated  the 
Mukden  feat,  covering  the  retreat  under 
an  unexampled  month-long  hail  of  Aus- 
tro-German  shells,  wherein  his  own 
force  broke  thru  the  encircling  foe,  but 
he  himself  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Austrians,  only  to  escape 
shortly  afterward  by  a  daring  flight 
from  the  prison  camp. 

General  Kornilov's  escape  was  ac- 
complished thru  the  help  of  Frank 
Mrnak,  a  Czeck  soldier,  who  himself 
paid  the  penalty  by  being  executed.  He 
had  intended  enrolling  in  a  certain  bri- 
gade of  Czeck-Slavs  and  after  his  death 
his  name  was  enrolled  upon  the  roster 
of  one  of  the  companies.  Every  time 
the  company  roll  is  called  Mrnak's  name 
brings  the  response,  "Shot  by  order  of 
an  Austrian  courtmartial  at  Pressburg 
for  helping  in  the  escape  of  General 
Kornilov." 

The  enemy  press  related  that  their 
generals  were  so  impressed  with  Gen- 
eral Kornilov's  accomplishments  and 
noble  bearing  that  the  return  of  his 
sword  showed  greater  honor  to  Rus- 
sia's admirable  crichton  than  to  their 
own  victorious  commander. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he 
was  invited  to  command  the  troops  of 
Petrograd,  implying  full  confidence  in 
revolutionary  Russia.  When  the  disor- 
ders arose  General  Kornilov,  fearing 
the  necessity  of  repression,  resigned, 
saying  he  would  sooner  shoot  the  foe 
than  his  own  countrymen.  He  took 
command  of  the  eighth  army,  whose 
brilliant  exploit  is  due  primarily  to  him. 

Amazing  to  strangers  is  General  Kor- 
nilov's gift  for  languages,  for  he  speaks 
not  only  all  European,  but  also  Persian, 
Chinese  and  every  dialect  of  Central 
Asia. 


Magazines  for  <<Sammie', 
P)0  YOU  want  to  send  your  old  maga- 
zines to  the  men  in  the  service? 
Uncle  Sam  is  .making  this  easy  for  you, 
according  to  an  order  issued  by  the 
postmaster  general  at  Washington  re- 
cently. After  reading  your  magazine, 
just  stick  a  one-cent  stamp  on  the  cover 
of  the  magazine,  no  matter  how  much  it 
weighs,  and  hand  it  to  any  postal  em- 
ploye. The  order  extends  this  privilege 
to  readers  only.  Magazine  publishers 
have  been  requested  to  print  the  follow- 
ing notice  on  the  upper  right  hand  cor- 
ner of  their  magazines: 

"Notice  to  Readers:  When  you  finish 
this  magazine,  place  a  one-cent  stamp 
on  this  notice,  hand  same  to  any  postal 
employe,  and  it  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  sailors  and  soldiers  at  the 
front.    No  wrapping.    No  address. 

"A.  E.  BURLESON, 
"Postmaster  General." 
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New  Greek  King  Has  a  Charming  Personality 

Alexander,  Put  on  Throne  by  Allies  Despite  His  Youth,  Takes  Job  Seriously 


/"^REECE  now  is  firmly  allied  against 
Germany  with  the  Entente  Powers 
and  the  United  States.  Ever  since  the 
war  started  Greece  has  been  between 
the  deep  blue  briny  and  his  Satanic 
majesty,  and  not  until  ■  the  Allies 
stepped  in,  handed  his  hat  to  King  Con- 
stantine  and  set  Prince  Alexander  upon 
the  throne  was  it  decided  just  where 
Greece  was  going  to  line  up.  Some  in- 
6ights  into  the  character  of  King  Alex- 
ander L  probably  are  of  interest  at  this 
time. 

Alexander  was  not  prepared  for  the 
exalted  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self when  the  mighty  combination  of 
the  Entente  Powers  gravely  notified  him 
of  their  decision  to  make  him  King  of 
the  Hellenes.  It  is  likely  that  the  En- 
tente Powers  have  chosen  Alexander 
precisely  because  they  want  a  man 
who  will  rdvocate  none  of  the  policies 
his  father  persisted  in  demanding.  Since 
Constantine  ascended  the  Greek  throne 
and  more  particularly  since  he  first  ob- 
jected to  the  participation  of  Greece  in 
the  war,  the  Allies  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  uselessness — and  even  the 
harmfulness  to  their  cause- — of  a  king 
who  took  his  royal  duties  rather  ser- 
iously and  insisted  on  ruling  according 
to  his  own  wishes,  instead  of  reigning 
in  the  way  they  declared  to  be  consti- 
tutional. 

From  this  point  of  view  Alexander  ap- 
peared the  ideal  King  for  Greece  to  have 
in  these  troublous  days.  If  he  chooses 
to  reign  and  to  let  others  run  things  as 
his  grandfather  used  to  do,  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  will  keep  his  post  unmo- 
lested both  from  within  and  without;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  should  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father  he  will 
shortly  reach  the  point  where  he  will 
cease  to  be  a  king. 

Personality  Is  Charming 

A  charming  personality  is  this  King 
Alexander,  inclined  rather  to  reading 
history  than  making  it,  paying  more  at- 
tention to  his  high  powered  automobile 
than  to  all  the  intricacies  of  interna- 
tional politics,  preferring  the  charming 
company  of  sparkling  youth  to  the 
grave  faces  of  the  military  critics,  Al- 
exander, of  all  the  children  of  Constan- 
tine, comes  first  in  the  affections  of  his 
father,  whom  he  loves  dearly  and  ad- 
mires openly.  Of  his  mother  it  can  be 
said  with  equal  frankness  that  she  con- 
sidered him  a  wee  bit  frivolous  and  far 
less  martial  than  a  nephew  of  the  great 
warlord  of  Potsdam  ought  to  be.  But 
Alexander  has  always  succeeded  in  dis- 
arming Queen  Sophie.  He  was  the  most 
lovable  man  in  the  whole  palace  and 
shared  in  no  small  way  the  immense 
popularity  enjoyed  by  his  father  and  his 
brother  George. 

Except  for  an  eyeglass,  for  which  he 
and  Prince  George  have  a  peculiar  foi- 
ble, Alexander  might  be  taken  for  a 
Yale  or  Harvard  boy,  less  addicted  to 
the  curriculum  than  to  college  sports. 
He  lil:es  any  kind  of  sport,  especially 
football  and  tennis. 

His  peculiar  hobby,  however,  Is  mo- 
toring in  all  its  forms.  He  simply 
wants  to  drive  anything,  Just  as  fast 
as  he  can;  and  he  docs  It,  too,  la  de- 
fiance of  all  the  speed  laws  of  the 
Athenian  police,  which  is  especially  le- 
nient to  the  popular  prince.  One  thing 
his  father  used  to  tell  him  often  was 
that  It  would  be  impossible  for  Alex- 
ander to  get  a  royal  warrant  of  driver 
to  his  majesty  the  king.  Neither  the 
queen  nor  her  daughters  ever  intrusted 
themselves  to  the  driving  abilities  of 
this  princely  chauffeur. 

Once  he  was  accused  of  running  down 
and  nearly  killing  an  old  w#man  who 
happened  to  cross  the  street  while  the 
prince  was  coming  along  in  his  racer  at 
the  rate  of  some  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
After  the  accident  the  prince  promptly 
turned  his  machine  around  and  became 
solicitous  of  her  safety;  Incidentally  he 
gave  her  some  money  and  told  her  to 
come  for  more  when  she  felt  in  need. 
Whereupon  the  old  lady,  who  was  more 
frightened  than  hurt,  said : 

"Your  highness,  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindress,  but  I  am  all  right." 

Th*u  Alexander  grew  angry  and  said: 


"Now,  listen;  you  are  all  right,  but  I 
am  not,  neither  is  my  machine.  Certain 
parts  of  it  were  broken  in  running  you 
down,  which  I  could  not  duplicate  in  all 
Athens,  and  all  this  because  an  old 
woman  like  you,  who  ought  to  be  home 
earlier  than  now,  persisted  in  crossing 
in  my  way." 

Broke  Leg  in  Accident 

Last  year,  while  driving  to  Uie  royal 
villa  of  Decelia  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
he  tried  to  avoid  hitting  a  goat  and  the 
result  was  that  his  car  struck  a  tree  and 
was  smashed.  Its  royal  occupant  broke 
a  leg  and  miraculously  escaped  death. 

While  he  was  being  bandaged  that 
night  at  the  palace  he  had  his  secretary 
cable  to  Italy  an  order  for  a  new  car  oi 
the  same  type  as  the  one  that  was  de- 
stroyed. He  was  dictating  the  details  of 
the  order  when  the  royal  surgeon  came 
and  examined  the  injured  leg. 

"How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take 
my  leg  to  mend?"  the  Prince  asked. 

"Oh,  anywhere  from  three  to  four 
weeks,"  said  the  doctor. 

"All  right,"  said  Alexander.  "By  that 
time  my  new  car  will  be  here." 

He  tried  that  vehicle  soon  after  the 
four  weeks  were  up,  and  the  first  thing 
he  accomplished  with  it  was  to  run  over 
a  little  newsboy,  to  whom  he  gave  $200 
right  there  on  the  spot. 

"I  am  all  the  more  sorry,"  he  told  the 
newsboy,  apologetically,  "because  I  like 
the  press." 

When  the  war  began  Prince  Alexan- 


der was  eager  to  read  the  details  of  the 
campaigns  on  the  various  fronts.  He 
soon  became  tired  of  them,  however,  and 
once  when  he  was  asked  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent belligerents,  he  said:  "I  don't  know 
about  the  others,  but,  O,  Lord,  the 
Russians  are  no  good!  .  .  .  And 
that  was  all  he  said  on  that  occasion. 

Solved  Officers'  Puzzle 

Incidentally  Prince  Alexander  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  and  those 
closely  associated  with  him  found  the 
young  man  an  excellent  officer.  A  cu- 
rious thing  about  it  was  that  Sophocles, 
the  second  son  of  Venizelos,  was  like- 
wise a  lieutenant,  not  only  in  the  same 
regiment,  but  also  in  the  same  battery 
with  the  Prince;  more  curiously  still, 
both  were  promoted  to  a  captaincy  on 
the  same  day.  The  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, desiring  to  celebrate  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Prince,  arranged  a  small 
affair  with  plenty  of  champagne  and 
other  accessories. 

Then,  however,  a  controversy  arose. 
On  account  of  an  interview  that  King 
Constantine  had  given  there  appeared 
in  the  newspaper  edited  by  Venizelos 
himself  a  vitriolic  attack  on  the  King. 
This,  by  some  diabolical  coincidence, 
happened  on  the  very  day  when  the  of- 
ficers' spree  was  to  take  place. 

There  was  consternation  in  the  regi- 
ment. 

"It  .is  impossible  to  have  the  son  of 
the  King  and  the  son  of  Venizelos  at 


the  same  table,"  said  the  officer  In 
charge  of  the  arrangements.  "But  what 
is  to  be  done?  We  cannot  tell  young 
Venizelos  to  keep  away  from  the  affair 
any  more  than  we  can  tell  the  Prince 
not  to  come." 

At  that  moment  Alexander  came  in 
and  solved  the  problem. 

"I  don't  mind  drinking  a  glass  of  wine 
with  Captain  Venizelos,"  he  said,  "and  I 
wouldn't  mind  cracking  a  couple  of 
jokes  with  him.  If  he  were  his  father, 
and  I  mine,  things  would  be  different, 
but  as  it  is  I  am  not  king  and  Sophocles 
Venizelos  does  not  aspire  to  the  pre- 
miership of  Greece." 

The  celebration  was  held  and  the  two 
young  men  shook  hands,  to  the  delight 
of  the  whole  regiment. 

Such  is  Alexander,  the  present  King 
of  Greece.  •  He  came  to  the  throne  not 
at  the  bidding  of  his  people,  not  .as  the 
lineal  successor  of  his  father,  but  sim- 
ply because  the  Entente  Powers  so 
willed.  His  popularity  will  depend  not 
on  the  amount  of  friendship  and  confi- 
dence that  the  Entente  show  to  him,  but 
to  the  message  that  his  father  will  ad- 
dress to  the  Hellenic  people,  indorsing 
his  son's  nomination. 


The  Philippine  hat  industry,  which 
boasts  hand-made  products  akin  to 
those  of  Panama,  in  1916  more  than 
doubled  the  value  of  its  1915  exports 
and  established  a  new  high  record 
with  a  trade  exceeding  $606,000  in 
value. 


Sugar  5c  a  Pou nd 


One  of  our  leaders.  We  save  you  money  on  Groceries — catalogue  free  with  trial  order.  The 
requests  for  catalogues  are  enormous  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  annually 
by  mail  order  concerns  in  sending  out  catalogues  to  places  where  no  benefit  is  ever  derived. 
To  avoid  all  this  unnecessary  expense  and  be  in  position  to  sell  our  goods  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  we  have  decided  on  the  following  plan:  We  will  only  send  our  Bargain 
Grocery  Catalogue  to  such  people  who  can  prove  to  us  that  they  are  really  interested 
in  saving  money  on  groceries.  We  quote  herewith  a  few  of  the  bargains  listed  and 
which  are  sold  in  different  parts  of  our  catalogue. 

FL0UR-S10.36 

(One  of  Our  Leaders) 

Our  Best  Flour  $jo.36  per  barrel 

"    5.18  per  half  barrel 

"      "      "    2.59. .  .per  49-pound  sack 

"      "      "    1.30  per  24^-pound  sack 

Here  Is  Our  PI&ei 

Send  us  $1.99  for  the  following  Trial  Order  and  we 
will  then  know  that  you  mean  business  and  we  will  in- 
clude with  your  order  our  Bargain  Grocery  Catalogue 
in  which  you  will  find  big  grocery  bargains. 


per 
Barrel 


per 
OO  Lbs. 


Trial  Order  B.  H. 

(Estimated)  Retail  Price  Onr  Price 

5  pounds  Our  Best  Granulated  Sugar. 50  cents  25  cents 

1  large  size  package  Quaker  Oats....  10  cents  7  cents 

1  pound  Guaranteed  Baking  Powder.. 50  cents  39  cents 

^-pound  Black  Pepper  (Ground)  25  cents  15  cents 

^-pound  Cinnamon  (Ground)  25  cents  15  cents 

%-pound  Ginger  (Ground)  25  cents  15  cents 

^-pound  Mustard   (Ground)  25  cents  15  cents 

2  bars  American  Family  Soap  16  cents  9  cents 

2  packages  Uneeda  Biscuits  16  cents        8  cents 

1  bar  Fels  Naphtha  Soap   5  cents        3  cents 

1  pound  Breakfast  Cocoa..  60  cents       39  cents 

3  packages  Washing  Powder  15  cents  9  cents 

1  Catalogue  Free  Retail  Price  $3.22^  Our  Price  $1.99 

You  Save  St. 23 

Our  Guarantee  Your  mon7  retu™ed  in1fu11  ]7 

w  lww  you  are  not  more  than  pleased. 

GoBe-Gonrad  Co.  £^1 


SU8AR-S5.00, 

(One  of  Our  Leaders) 

Our  Best  Granulated  Sugar  $5.00  per  100  lbs. 

"    2.50  per  50  lbs. 

"      «  «  "    1.25  per  25  lbs. 

"      "  "  "   50  per   10  lbs. 

OTHER  BIG  BARGAINS  IN  OUR  CATALOGUE 

Uneeda  Biscuits,  12  packages  40c 

Q-uaker  Oats,  G  large  packages  36c 

AND  OTHER  BIG  BARGAINS 

RfilflPlflll^r  we  senci  no  catalogue  unless  we  re- 
■  IwlilwlllMViSI  Ceive  your  trial  order  for  the  above. 

We  sell  the  above  order  complete  only  and  no  part  of 

same.    Nor  do  we  sell  any  article  mentioned  in  this  list 

separately. 

Rush  your  trial  order  at  once,  and  get  our  catalogue  and 
commence  saving  big  money  on  all  your  groceries. 

COLE-CONRAD  CO. 


Toar  Off  i.  ere  and  Mail  With  Your  Remittance 

Order  BEank 

Cote-Conrad  Co.,  Dept.  B.  H.,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen :— Enclosed  please  find  $1.99  for  which 
send  mo  Bargain  Grocery  Order  No.  B.  H.  and  include 
free  your  catalogue  showing  your  Big  Grocery  Bar- 
gains, it  being  understood  and  agreed  if  I  am  not 
perfectly  satisfied  that  I  can  return  the  goods  and 
you  will  at  once  return  my  money. 


Name 


Address  

City  State. 

Express  Office  


318  THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


CLASSIFIED 

WANT  ADS  Sajj  JS 

Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  And  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  Jer'Veek-^ 
less  than  14  words  accepted.  Each  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

IITFT  T<T1\  want   Ad  Dept., 
W  IvI  A  ML,  1%J  w.  D.  Boyce  co.. 

500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HELP  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers — men  and  women.  $65 
to  $150  month.  Vacations.  Common  educa- 
tion sufficient.  Write  Immediately  for 
list  positions  open.  Franklin  institute,  Dept. 
K  1  I  7.   Ru  hcxU-r,  N.  Y.  

AGENTS  WANTED 
AGENTS — TO  TRAVEL  BY  AUTOMOBILE 
Introducing  our  Big  Line  of  fast  summer  sel- 
lers. The  greatest  line  on  earth.  Make  $10  a 
day  easy.  Complete  outfit  and  automobile 
furnished  to  workers.  Write  at  once  for  ex- 
clusive   territory.      American    Products  Co., 

8560  3rd  St.,  Cincinnati.  O.  

"AGENTS — I'VE  A  NEW  SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.  New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and  full  layout  free.  Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co..  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  


FARMS  AND  1  ARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  San 
Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner,  A.,  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.,.1975  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago.  

THE  MAN  WHO  SECURES  A  TRACT  OF 
muck  land  in  the  drained  section  on  the  East 
Shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  now,  secures  a 
fortune.  For  Information  address  Sula  Pro- 
duce Co.  Land  Department,  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla. 


SOUTHERN  LAND  FOR  SALE 

VIRGINIA,  N.  C,  W.  VA.  &  OHIO  FARMS 
at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big  values  for 
the  price.  Best  climate,  markets,  schools  and 
transportation.  Good  land  and  neighbors. 
Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  \gl.  N.  &  W. 
Rwy..   365  Arcade,   Roanoke,  Va. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  inventions  wanted.  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co..  824  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  $8.00  PER  BUSHEL. 
Good  purity  and  germination,  but  dark  color. 
Better  grades  for  more  money.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  prices.  Henry  Field,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGGS  AND  BIRDS  OF  ANY  VARIETY  CAN 
be  sold  easily  and  at  low  cost  by  a  want  ad  in 
this  column.  The  want  ads  are  read  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  prosperous  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  every  week.  Write  W.  D.  Boyce 
Co.,   500-514  N.   Dearborn   St.,  Ohicago.  111. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black,  Desk 
R,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


SELL— 

EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm  jjjjj 
machinery,  poultry,  farm  jjjlj 
tools,  implements,  anything  jjjjj 
and  everything  needed  hy  the  j  j 
hundred  thousand  prosperous  jjjjj 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm-  I  I 
ing  Business  and  Uncle  Sam  j  I 
every  week.  ir 

EASILY— 
QVlCKLy— 
CHEATLy — 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these  jiiij 

columns.    The  cost  is  low —  jjjjj 

results    come    quickly    and  || 

surely.  Readers  of  this  mag-  jjjjj 

azine  are    prosperous,    sue-  llj 

cessful,  trustworthy — just  the  j|j 

sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal  jijij 
with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  jjjjj 

to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  W 

you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all  jijij 

the  information.    We  will  prepare  iiiij 

an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad-  jijij 

vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address  iiiii 
your  letter  to 

W.   D.   BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
T-OO  M   v    I )  irborn  at    (  hit  igc  pj: 


Nature  Survives  Amid  Guns'  Roar 

Birds  and  Mice  Live  Happily  Near  Front  Line  Trenches 


'J'HE  following  is  taken  from  a  letter 

written  by  an  officer  in  France: 
"I  am  writing  this  in  a  dugout,  where 
I  have  been  for  a  few  days.  I  believe 
there  are  birds'  nests  on  the  top  of  this 
humble  dwelling;  anyhow,  I  often  hear 
the  birds  twittering  away,  and  every 
morning  a  lark  gets  up  just  outside  and 
sings  away  merrily.  The  weather  is 
beautiful  and  every  one  is  fit  and  well. 

"I  remember  remarking  in  one  of  my 
letters  home  how  the  effect  of  our  in- 
tense bombardment  is  so  tremendous 
that  one  wonders  whether  anything  in 
the  earth  is  left  alive.  That  was  in  the 
winter.  Now  that  summer  is  here  one 
sees  that  practically  everything  in  the 
old  Mother  Earth  is  as  vigorously  alive 
as  ever.  Man's  work  goes  to  pieces, 
but  even  the  most  intense  shelling  is 
but  a  mere  scratch  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  birds  li,ve  their  life  just 
the  same  and  field  mice  and  other  small 
creatures  make  their  homes  and  play 
about  in  shell  holes.  Swallows  are  fly- 
ing overhead,  magpies  hop  about  on 


trees  and  ruined  shanties  as  cheekily 
as  possible.  The  other  day  I  was 
startled  by  a  whirr  of  wings,  and  a 
couple  of  partridges  got  up  from  some 
hiding  place  and  whizzed  across  the 
broken-up  ground. 

"Everywhere  the  green  grass  is  shoot- 
ing up  thru  the  earth;  even  trees 
which  seemed  to  have  been  stripped  to 
mere  bare  poles  are  now  sending  out 
twigs  and  leaves.  Mine  craters  and  huge 
shell  holes  are  full  of  tiny  plant  life; 
over  buildings,  now  mere  heaps  of 
stone,  one  can  see  the  ivy  and  other 
creepers  sprouting  afresh  and  gradually 
covering  the  ruined  heap.  So  the  nor- 
mal life  of  natural  things  goes  on,  prac- 
tically normally,  in  spite  of  high  ex- 
plosive and  poisoned  gas  and  other  dev- 
ilish inventions.  ...  I  think  that 
this  big  fact  is  one  of  the  things  that 
keep  men  sane  under  trying  conditions 
— the  fact  that  the  face  of  Nature  hasn't 
altered. 

"I  remember  some  while  ago  sitting  in 
a  shell  hole;  it  was  the  place  I  had 


Needlework  Department 


By  ELIZABETH  BERNE 
•yHIS  very  attractive  set  was  specially 
designed  and  worked  for  cover- 
ing a  round  wicker  table.  These  tables 
are  a  possession  that  can  be  used  for 
many  purposes.  In  the  living-room  or 
sunparlor  as  a  stand  for  a  lamp,  in  the 
dining-room  for  a  tea  table,  percolator, 
chafing  dish  or  flower  stand,  in  a  bed- 
room or  reception  hall  for  books  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  each  home  finds  its 


webs  are  stamped  and  worked  over  in 
light  green  with  the  woven  centers  of 
the  dark  green.  The  rose  shade  is 
used  for  the  groups  of  three  dots  at  the 
top  of  each  cluster.  The  large  round 
dot  just  below  is  of  the  light  green 
and  the  outlining  around  this  and  con- 
necting the  dots  is  in  brown. 

The  plain  buttonholing  which  fin- 
ishes the  edges  is  also  of  brown,  and 
the  ends  are  hemmed  and  finished  with 
twisted  fringe  to  match  the  material. 


Attractive  Table  Cover  and  Mat 


own  use  for  these  graceful  yet  unpre- 
tentious ornaments. 

This  cloth  is  of  a  beautiful  shade  of 
light  golden  brown  coarsely  woven  ma- 
terial, and  the  design  is  worked  in  two 
shades  of  green,  brown  and  dark  old 
rose.  Of  course,  many  other  combina- 
tions of  colors  could  be  used  in  work- 
ing out  this  conventional  pattern. 

The  cotton  used  is  No.  5  mercerized 
embroidery  cotton,  and  this  being  heavy 
the  work  is  speedy,  and  for  so  large  a 
cover  is  surprisingly  simple.  The  cover 
is  36x36  inches  and  the .  one  design  is 
repeated  eight  times  to  form  the  pat- 
tern. The  stitches  are  those  with  which 
all  workers  are  familiar.  The  three- 
cornered  figure  is  worked  solid  in  green, 
these  long  lines  are  slightly  padded, 
having  three  rows  of  long  outlining 
stitches  down  the  center.    The  spider 


The  small  mat  to  match  is  hemmed  and 
outlined  in  brown.  This  is  for  the  lower 
shelf,  which  usually  comes  on  these 
tables. 

If  one's  room  is  in  Dutch  blue,  this 
set  could  be  worked  in  three  shades  of 
blue.  Or  it  could  be  kept  in  the  shades 
of  brown  with  pumpkin  yellow  for  the 
colored  dots.  Or  one  could  eliminate 
the  brown  cotton  and  use  only  greens 
and  the  colored  dots.  Then  the  out- 
lining is  very  effective  in  black,  and 
helps  to  darken  the  colors.  Gray  rough 
linen  makes  a  very  pleasing  back- 
ground for  these  color  combinations. 
Natural  colored  linen  crash  is  also  a 
very  practical  material  for  this  use. 

This  table  cover,  while  not  designed 
for  that  purpose,  could  be  used  on  the 
dining  table  between  meals,  and  will 
be  found  durable  and  practical. 


chosen  for  my  work,  and  I  was  some 
days  and  nights  there.  The  'show,'  dur- 
ing which  the  earth  seemed  little  more 
than  a  chaos  of  flame  and  bursting 
shells,  was  over — that  is  to  say,  the 
strafing  had  become  no  more  than  the 
usual  continuous  but  intermittent  boom- 
ing. I  was  resting,  feeling  very  done  up 
with  excitement  and  fatigue.  Presently 
I  heard  a  small  sound,  and  saw  a  little 
spot  of  earth  being  pushed  up  from  be- 
neath. I  watched,  and  a  little  field 
mouse  appeared,  his  tiny,  beady  eyes 
looking  at  me  alertly.  I  kept  still,  and 
he  hopped  out  and  played  about,  and 
presently  the  little  beggar  was  frisking 
about  at  the  bottom  of  the  shell  hole, 
doubtless  intent  on  stealing  my  rations. 
When  he  found  that  he  was  not  inter- 
fered with  he  grew  quite  tame,  helped 
himself  to  odds  and  ends  of  food,  and 
crawled  'round  the  collar  of  a  man  who 
was  asleep,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  others  who  were  with  me.  I  blessed 
that  little  field  mouse;  I  think  he  made 
every  one  feel  cheerful,  playing  about 
in  the  early  morning  after  our  hard 
night's  work." 


Saving  the  Wounded 
J^OWN  on  Sixty-fourth  street  and  Ave- 
nue A,  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan, 
are  fifteen  plain  board  buildings  grouped 
around  Rockefeller  Institute.  They 
look  like  the  shacks  where  the  hands 
sleep  when  the  contractor  is  putting  up 
a  big  job,  but  in  reality  they  are  exact 
replicas  of  the  English  base  hospital  at 
Etaples,  and  it  is  in  these  buildings  that 
Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  winner  once  of  the 
Nobel  prize,  will  instruct  the  doctors 
and  nurses  of  this  country  in  the  great 
work  which  he  has  been  doing  abroad 
to  save  the  lives  of  soldiers  wounded  in 
battle. 

The  fifteen  buildings  are  arranged  in 
a  hollow  square,  all  connected  together 
as  one  unit,  and  are  constructed  in  sec- 
tions, five  by  eight  feet,  bolted  together. 
The  walls  and  flooring  of  the  buildings 
are  of  double  thickness,  with  two  sheets 
of  paper  between  for  warmth.  The 
buildings  are  light  and  airy,  the  win- 
dows in  many  instances  taking  up  more 
than  half  the  wall  space.  In  this  group 
of  buildings  are  houses  for  administra- 
tion, reception,  operating,  laboratory, 
two  isolation  wards,  recreation,  mess 
and  kitchen,  laundry,  stores,  orderlies, 
nurses  and  maids. 

Here  American  surgeons  and  nurses 
will  be  taken  in  batches,  and  trained  in 
the  highly  delicate  Carrel-Dakin  method 
of  sterilization,  and  every  few  weeks 
new  groups  of  trained  American  sur- 
geons will  be  made  ready  for  the  field 
and  base  hospitals  in  France.  They  will 
be  given  the  last  word  in  scientific  war 
surgery,  so  that  when  they  start  for  the 
battle  line  they  will  have  every  bit  of 
available  knowledge  that  three  years  of 
war  have  taught  the  English  and  French, 
so  that  no  one  can  say  that  our  "Sam- 
mies" died  because  dirt  got  into  their 
wounds. 

The  method  which  Dr.  Carrel  has 
found  successful  is  simple  enough.  His 
colleague,  Dr.  Dakin,  an  English  sur- 
geon, discovered  an  antiseptic  which 
consisted  of  a  solution  of  hypochlorite 
of  lime,  a  thoro  disinfectant,  which  lacked 
only  the  caustic  properties  of  chlorine. 
Dr.  Carrel  found  a  method  of  applying 
it  to  wounds,  and  washing  them  out  so 
thoroly  that  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  solution  killed  the  bacteria,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  a  solvent  effect  on 
the  dead  tissue. 

The  process  of  applying  this  solution 
to  the  wound  consists  solely  of  irri- 
gating every  portion  of  the  affected 
part  once  every  two  hours.  When  a 
patient  is  brought  in,  his  wound  is 
opened  up  so  that  the  entire  area  can 
be  flushed  thoroly.  To  do  this  a  small 
glass  tank,  filled  with  the  solution,  is 
hung  over  the  patient's  bed,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  rubber  tube,  inserted  into 
the  wound,  the  process  is  completed. 

The  cure  has  been  worked  out  so  well 
that  physicians  can  tell  with  mathe- 
matical precision  the  day  on  which  the 
patient  will  be  dismissed  healed. 
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Cash  Corn  Sets  New  Record 

Prices  Higher  on  Distillers'  Demands 


LJOT  weather  and  drought  in  the 
Southwest,  continued  buying  by  dis- 
tillers and  other  industrials  and  small 
offerings  from  the  country  combined  to 
force  higher  prices  in  corn.  Cash  prices 
reached  unprecedented  levels  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  heavy  demand  and  small  sup- 
ply. In  spite  of  these  high  prices  offer- 
ings from  the  country  were  so  small  as 
to  indicate  that  the  stocks  are  not  large. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  crop  is  late 
and  the  outlook  uncertain.  Distillers 
are  anxious  to  turn  every  bushel  possi- 
ble into  whisky  before  Government  au- 
thority prohibits  it.  With  them,  ap- 
parently, the  price  they  must  pay  to 
obtain  corn  is  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence as  long  as  they  can  add  it  to  the 
price  of  whisky. 

I 

JN*  OATS  the  main  influence  has  been 
the  lack  of  heavy  country  sales  of  new 
crop  grain.  So  far  the  hedging  pressure 
has  amounted  to  but  little,  and  in  this 
aspect  the  bears  have  been  disappointed 
and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  short 
covering.  The  cash  demand  locally  is 
active  enough  to  keep  prices  for  cash 
oats  at  big  premiums,  and  old  stocks 
are  about  exhausted.  This  is  reflected 
in  a  big  jump  in  the  price  of  July.  How- 
ever, the  export  trade  is  quiet,  as  a 
rule,  and  there  is  a  prospect  for  a  lib- 
eral movement  as  soon  as  the  late  har- 
vest is  completed. 

Y^HEAT  again  scored  big  gains.  The 
winter  wheat  reports  have  shown 
improved  yields  over  early  expectations, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spring  wheat 
news  has  been  more  disconcerting,  and 


the  general  outlook  in  that  quarter  is 
not  optimistic.  The  cash  markets  have 
kept  pace  with  the  futures.  Pending 
developments  at  Washington,  the  out- 
look is  uncertain,  and  cash  handlers  are 
doing  little,  while  there  is  but  little  ex- 
port business. 

PROVISION'S  have  rallied  from  de- 
clines caused  by  liquidation,  and  the 
hog  market  has  been  strong  generally. 
Receipts  have  been  fair,  but  the  quality 
of  the  hogs  has  been  poor,  indicating 
premature  marketing,  due  largely  to  the 
scarcity  of  grain.  Western  hog  receipts 
for  the  week  were  451.800,  compared  to 
894,000  a  year  ago.  The  cash  trade  is  of 
fair  proportions. 

IJOGS  are  50@90c  higher,  while  pigs 
are  unchanged.  The  average  price 
of  all  hogs  is  placed  at  $15.30,  while  top 
sales  were  made  at  $16.30,  and  the  bulk 
is  bringing  $15@16.  Pigs  are  quoted  at 
$11@14.50. 

gEEF  cattle  market  is  unsettled  with 
nominal  prices  unchanged  to  $1 
lower.  Receipts  for  the  week  increased 
about  11,000  head  and  buyers  had  little 
difficulty  in  forcing  the  cost  of  good  to 
common  cattle  to  a  much  lower  level. 
Calves  sold  $1  lower  and  were  dull  at 
the  decline. 

CHEEP  and  yearlings  were  on  a  steady 
basis,  while  lambs  were  mostly 
35@50c,  with  some  common  and  inter- 
mediate grades  off  as  much  as  75c.  Re- 
ceipts this  week  consisted  chiefly  of 
lambs  and  included  a  large  proportion 
of  desirable  feeding  animals.  •*•» 


The  Fight  to  Vanquish  the  U-boats 
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the  United  States  to  open  up  neglected 
trade  channels.  And  now  he  has  been 
assigned  to  build  tt.   He  is  53  years  old. 

Despite  his  industrial  interests.  Mr. 
Hurley  is  a  farmer  at  heart.  When  he 
Is  not  in  Washington  or  attending  to 
the  operation  of  his  big  Chicago  plant 
he  can  be  found  at  his  farm  at  Wheaton 
doing  the  chores. 

Rear  Admiral  Capps  was  for  many 
years  chief  constructor  of  the  Navy  and 
his  record  of  achievement  in  that  posi- 
tion is  of  the  best.  He  is  thoroly  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  shipbuilding  in- 
terests of  the  country,  altho  perhaps 
not  so  well  known  to  the  general  public, 
as  he  is  not  an  advertiser.  He  served 
as  chief  constructor  from  November, 
1903,  to  October,  1910.  During  this  time 
the  tonnage  of  the  Navy  was  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  majority  of  the  present 
fighting  vessels  of  the  Navy  were  de- 
signed by  him. 

Bainbridge  Colby  has  been  much  in 
the  public  eye  as  a  lawyer  in  New  York, 
where  he  has  been  connected  with  big 
litigation.  He  was  a  Progressive  leader, 
but  later  became  an  ardent  supporter 
of  President  Wilson. 

The  holdover  members  of  the  board 


are  Raymond  B.  Stevens  and  John  A. 
Donald.  Theodore  Brent,  another  mem- 
ber, has  resigned,  but  his  successor  has 
not  been  named. 


NEED  OFFICERS  FOR  SHIPS 

AS  A  STIMULUS  to  recruiting 
men  to  command  the  new  mer- 
chant marine  fleet,  the  Shipping 
Board  has  announced  that  "the 
current  wages  are  about  $250  a 
month  for  mates  and  $350  for  cap- 
tains." 

To  train  the  ten  thousand  officers 
needed  for  the  1,250  vessels  recent- 
ly contracted  for,  the  board  an- 
nounces that  fifteen  schools  have 
been  opened  at  various  seaports.  A 
2-months'  course  in  technical  in- 
struction will  be  provided.  This 
will  be  followed  by  practice  work 
side  by  side  with  regular  officers. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  the  board  that 
a  good  foundation  knowledge  of 
things  nautical,  altho  not  specific- 
ally required,  will  prove  of  mate- 
rial assistance  to  the  applicant  in 
completing  the  course  successfully. 


Boche"  Simply  Means  "Bonehead" 


•yilE  term  "boehe,"  as  applied  to  the 
German  soldiers,  isn't  a  compli- 
mentary one,  nor  anything  new.  It  is 
an  old  term  in  France,  and  means 
"thick-headed."  It  is  about  equivalent 
to  our  American  term  of  "bonehead." 

In  fact,  the  word  comes  from  the  Ital- 
ian "boccia,"  and  means  "a  round  ball 
of  exceptionally  hard  wood  used  in  play- 
ing ten  pins."  But  just  how  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  German  soldiers  we  do 
not  know. 

As  a  general  rule,  nicknames  given  to 
soldiers  are  not  unkindly.  The  French 
soldier  is  called  "pollu,"  which  means 
hairy,  because  In  the  early  French  wars 
the  soldiers  had  no  opportunity  to  shave, 
or  have  their  hair  cut,  and  when  they 
returned  from  the  army  they  had  a 
rough,  hairy,  uncouth  appearance.  But 


there  was  nothing  unkindly  in  calling 
them  "poilu." 

But  now  we  have  the  German  soldiers 
generally  called  "boches,"  or  "bone- 
heads,"  and  certainly  not  as  a  term  of 
endearment.  The  appellation  "Hun," 
which  one  sees  in  print  frequently,  also 
is  a  term  of  reproach,  and  means  that 
the  German's  present  warfare  and  tac- 
tics savor  of  the  barbarity  of  the  Huns, 
who,  under  Attila,  came  near  overrun- 
ning Europe  and  destroying  civilization. 
There  were  many  of  the  Huns  left  in 
the  region  that  has  since  become  Ger- 
many, but  the  German  people,  as  a  peo- 
ple, are  not  descendants  of  the  Huns. 
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For  Home,  Club  and  Commercial  Use 

"DUTLER  Outfits  are  the  best  and  most  economical  on  the 
-J-*  market.  A  Butler  Outfit  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season  and  will 
last  for  years,  Be  economical,  store  all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  you  can. 
Now  the  supply  is  plentiful  and  prices  are  down.  Next  winter  you  will 
have  plenty  while  many  of  your  neighbors  will  be  paying  high  prices  for 
inferior  products.  Be  patriotic  and  help  your  country  by  eliminating  all  waste. 

Economical— Simple— Practical 

Butler  Outfits  are  low  fin  price.  Use 
very  littlefuel.  Substantial  enough 
to  last  a  lifetime  under  ordinary 
conditions.      Butler  Canning 
Outfits  are  much  better  than 
washboilers.  They  use  less  fuel, 
take  up  less  room  on  the  stove, 
cook  quicker,  better,  and  with 


much  less  trouble.  Everything  consid- 
ered tbey  are  far  more  economical  in  the 
long:  run.  Butler  Canning  outfits  are  eo 
simple  that  any  housewife  who  can  pre- 
pare the  simplest  dishes  can  do  any 
amount  of  profitable  canning.  The  Butler 
method  is  the  practical  way  —  endorsed 
by  Home  Economics  Teachers.  The  food 
is  cooked  whole  in  can  or  jar  retaining 
.df 


_i  compiled 
especially  lor  ac  by  an  ex- 
pert It  tells  bow  to  pre- 
pare, cook  and  can  nearly 
every  fruit,  vegetable  and 
neat  This  bo<  <  and  book 
of  gnmnvd  printed  labels 
g-iven  Fre*  with  all  fJntler 
Outfits  Alone  the  two 
book*  mailed  for  86  rente. 
Book  of  Labels  aloao  10c. 


all  natural  color,  shape  and  flavor 

Go  To  Your  Have  him  show  yon  a  Butler  Outfit.  Get  our 
nt>ai„        free  booklet  and  read  all  about  this  great  cooker.  If 
your  dealer  can't  supply  you  write  direct  to  our  nearest 
factory  for  your  copy  of  this  interesting  book.   Don't  Delay  —  Write  today 

BUTLER   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

j£38E>S^a  Address  Nearest  Factory, 

ESSE®  608  Butler  Buildlnc.        -        Kansas  Ci(y,  Missouri,  or 

tgudra  858  Sixth  Avenue  S.  E.  -         -      Minneapolis.  Minn, 

'      ""^  Steel  Tanks  -  Oram  Bin.  -  Barn  Ventilators  -  Truck  Bodies  -  Etc. 
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207,375 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  92  Weeks  207,375  Boys 

have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 


MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE 


FIRST  DEGREI 

BADGE 
(Brorue) 


•EC0ND  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Bronze) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  tbe  na- 
tion tor  which  it  tttands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
(or  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thing  Bach  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  was  Incorporated  In 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia.  In  1916.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Ecout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25.  1916. 

I The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  for  all  wlde-awaks, 
ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide, including  any  boy  living  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization in  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  In  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alor.e  If  It  Is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  ts:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  is  going  to.  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
Is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  Is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  In  which  Instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.    "Lone  Scout"  Is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,   25   cents  four  months,   75  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  In  his  Scout  work  he  Is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate   Badges,    and    these   Degrees   make   up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.    After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.    A  mem- 
ber In  this  Lodge  is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  It  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


  CUT  OUT  HERE"'"""""""' 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

CHIEF  TOTEM,  600  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 


N 


Date  1917 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribo  Booklet. 


Nam*   Age. 

Town   State.... 

St.  No..  P.  O.,  or  R.  V.  D  


THE  advertising  you  see  in  The  Farming  Business 


1 


and  Uncle  Sam  is  thoroly  reliable.  When  answer- 


ing these  advertisements,  please  say,  I  saw  your  ad 
in  The  Farming  Business  and  Uncle  Sam." 


Be  Patriotic,  Be  Economical.  Help  your  country,  your  family  and  yourself  by  storing  all 
surplus  foodstuffs.  Fight  the  foreign  enemy  and  the  high  cost  of  living  at  the  same  time 


A  few  jars  6r  cans  of  vegetables  and  fruits  stored  today  will 
save  your  family  many  dollars  next  winter.  Preserve  all 
you  can  while  prices  are  down  and  the  supply  is  plentiful. 
The  great  Butler  Canning-  Outfits  are  just  the  thing  for 
home  use.    You  have  no  idea  how  easy  and  economical  it 


is  to  can  fruits  and  vegetables  with  a  Butler  Outfit.  In- 
vestigate today.  A  Butler  Canning  Outfit  will  pay  for 
itself  in  one  season  and  will  last  for  years.  Get  yours 
early  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  market  prices.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  write  us  direct. 


Butler  Canning  Outfits  are  econom- 
ical for  many  reasons.  Their  first 
cost  is  so  low  that  anyone  can  af- 
ford them.  Their  special  construc- 
tion requires  the  least  amount  of 
fuel  for  operating.  They  are  sturdy, 
well  built  from  the  best  of  material 
and  will  last  for  years. 


Economical— Simple— Practical 


Anyone  who  can  prepare  the  simplest 
dishes  can  do  any  amount  of  preserv- 
ing with  a  Butler  Outfit.  Our  booklet 
gives  complete,  simple,  easy  Instruc- 
tion and  tells  how  to  prepare  and  how 
long  to  cook  practically  every  food. 
Butler  Outfits  require  the  smallest 
amount  of  work  and  the  least  atten- 
tion.   Fine   for  the   busy  housewife. 


Butler  Canning  Outfits  cook  quick, 
better,  with  less  trouble  and  more 
economically  than  any  other  method. 
Practical  for  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Cooked  whole  in  glass  jars  or  tin 
cans.  This  method  preserves  shape  and 
all  the  natural  flavor.  No  food  values 
are  lost.  Patterned  after  the  methods 
of  large  canneries. 


Better  and  More  Econom- 
ical Than  Your  Boiler 


While  cooking  with  an  ordinary  boiler  gives  fair  results,  It  does  not  com- 
pare with  a  Butler  Cooker.  A  boiler  takes  all  the  room  on  top  of  the 
stove.  It  is  hard  on  the  boiler.  Takes  longer  to  cook.  Requires  time  and 
trouble  to  prepare.  Takes  more  fuel  and  is  much  harder  to  handle.  The 
Butler  No.  2  Outfit  holds  steam  that  a  boiler  will  not,  thus  gets  much 
better  results   In  the  end  you  will  find  a  Butler  Canning  Outfit  by  far  the  most  economical  and  easiest  method. 


Go  to  Your  Dealer 

Ask  him  to  show  you  a  Butler  Canning  Outfit. 
See  Its  compact,  sturdy  construction.  Compare  it 
yourself  with  any  other  outfit  you  have  ever 
seen.  Get.our  interesting  fact  booklet  and  read  it 
through.  Choose  the  outfit  best  suited  for  your 
needs  and  buy  it.  For  a  remarkably  low  price  you 
can  get  an  outfit  that  will  enable  you  to  do  bet- 
ter and  more  canning  than  ever  before.  Your 
dealer  should  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
great  Butler  cookers,  but  if  he  cannot,  sit  down 
right  now  and  write  direct  to  us  for  your  copy 
of  the  canning  booklet.  We  will  send  it  free  by 
return  mail.  Don't  delay,  investigate  today. 


BOOK  ON 
CANNING 


ree 


P85 

j*(^and  up 

For  Home,  Club  and  Com- 
mercial  Use  


With  every  Butler  Canning 
Outfit  we  give  a  book  of 
Cnnlf  recipes  and  Instructions. 
If  ,  This  book  tells  how  to 
OOOK  Prepare  and  cook  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  canning.  This 
valuable  book  was  compiled  espe- 
cially for  us  by  a  home  economics 
teacher  from  one  of  the  large  uni- 
versities. It  embodies  the  methods 
used  and  thoroughly  approved  by 
practically  every  home  economics 
teacher  in  the  country.  This  book 
contains  Information  that  is  valua- 
ble to  anyone.  To  beginners  it  alone 
Is  worth  the  price  of  the  canner. 


U/nts  ¥r\  f\nr  fanminer  Fvnarl  Canning  clubs  and  individuals  are  invited  to  write  to  our 

canning  expert.  He  will  be  glad  to  help  with  any  prob- 


lems confronting  you.    No  charge  is  made  for  his  services  to  purchasers  of  Butler  Canning  Outfits. 


For  use  in  a  small  family  up  to  large 
commercial  canning  plants.  There's  a 
Butler  Outfit  that  does  the  work  quick- 
er, better  and  more  economically  than 
any  other.  Our  great  factories,  with 
their  big  modern  time  and  money  sav- 
ing machinery,  enable  us  to  turn  out 
the  highest  quality  products  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 


Deal  with  a  Responsible  Firm 

You  run  absolutely  no  risk  when  doing 
business  with  us,  either  direct  or  with 
one  of  our  responsible  dealers.  The 
BUtler  reputation  has  been  built  by 
years  of  square  dealing.  Quality  prod- 
ucts and  fair  prices.  Write  to  any  bank 
in  Kansas  City  or  Minneapolis,  or  have 
your  home  banker  investigate  our 
standing  in  Bradstreet's  or  Dun's.  All 
Butler  Products  are  backed  by  our  lib- 
eral fair  guarantee.  Any  defects  will 
promptly  be  made  good.  You'll  always 
get  full  value  and  fair  treatment  when 
doing  business  with  a  Butler  Dealer  or 
direct  with  one  of  our  big  modern  factories. 


Cook  Books    Book  of  canning  recipes  and  instructions. 

I.  li  35c;  book  of  192  labels,  10c;  both  mailed 
and  Labels    for  35c. 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO. 

Address  nearest  factory. 

608  Butler  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or 
858  6th  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  Few  Butler  Steel  Products. 

Z"'  D  K  ¥  XT  Truck  Bodies,  Barn  Ventilators, 
VjJ\^^.11^5  Culverts,  Garages,  Troughs. 


BINS 


Steel  Tanks  for  every  use. 
Barrels,  Tank  Wagons,  Etc 


Ma  il  this  Coupon  Now 


608868 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO. 

Gentlemen:  Please  mail  me  your  free  descrip- 
tive booklet  telling  all  about  the  Butler  canning 
outfits. 

Name  


Town. 


State. 


a, 


August 
11,1917 


3  Cents 
a  Week 


FARN^TG 


BUSIP 


and  UNCLE  SAM 


FREE  CIRCULATION  OF  FARM  PAPERS  HAS  GOT  TO  BE  A  JOKE 


FARM  PAPERS  GIVEN  AWAY— "GOOD  NIGHT!" 


This  is  the  last  issue  of  The  Farming  Business. 
The  unexpired  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  will 
be  filled  by  The  Saturday  Blade,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  by  the  Chicago  Ledger,  or  by  refund  in 
cash  for  the  unfulfilled  portion  of  the  subscrip- 
tion paid  in  advance  in  cash. 

The  "reason  why"  is  simple— there  are  too 
many  farm  papers  printed  and  circulated  practi- 
cally free,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  print  a  paper 
of  such  little  value  that  it  can  be  given  away. 

The  W.  D.  Boyce  Company  always  has  sold 


its  papers  and  has  made  papers  worth  the  cash 
price  asked. 

After  October  1st,  1917,  The  Saturday  Blade 
and  the  Chicago  Ledger  will  be  nearly  double  in 
size,  and  sold  for  five  cents  a  copy  each,  instead 
of  two  for  five,  our  price  for  twenty  years.  The 
single  subscription  rate  will  be  $1.50  a  year  for 
each  paper  instead  of  $1.00. 

"Good  Night." 

W.  D.  BOYCE  COMPANY. 


W.  D,  BOYCE   COMPANY,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


H 


On  Silo  Filling  Power  J 

For  Immediate  Shipment  2 

,  Save  your  crops!— Save  $25  to  $100  on  first  cost—  ^ 

\  Save  65  per  cent  on  operating  cost,  using  my  Special  Model 
Kerosene  Engine.  Don't  overlook  the  big  money-making  pos- 
sibilities in  having  reliable  power  on  your  farm  this  year,  or 
the  fact  that  I  can  giye  you  more  engine  equipment,  better  I 
prices  and  better  ser"ice.   You  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
power  for  farm  work  NOW, when  1  will  tell  you  a  high-grade  WITTE 
'  ^A/"  ¥        T^TT*    I  practically  on  your  own  term»--Ca3h"Paymcnts--Bunl<  Depositor  No 
VV  Jl  A  **"  1.  |  Money  Down—put  your  engine  on  the  cars  ready  for  business  the 

Y  name  day  1  receive  your  order.  Write  for  latest  prices. 

WITTE  Engines  J 

2  to  22  H  P.— 90  Days9  Trial— 5-Year  Guarantee 

My  Special  Model  Kerosene  Engine  is  a  jim  dandy  for  ensilage  cutters,  mm 
blowers,  threshers,  and  other  heavy  farm  machines.   No  need  to  pay  double  to  get  the 
same  quality  as  a  WITTE,  or  take  a  cheap  make  to  get  a  favorable  price.  Write  today  for 
my  Free  Book,  which  tells  "How  To  Judge  Enginc5"--wliy  my  engines  have  full-   tiW  Wml 
length  bed,  detachable,  water-cooled  cylinders  that  require  no  packing,  4 
vertical  valves,  and  many  other  desirable  improvemcnts—y 
ahead  of  old-style  engines.  Every  WITTE  is  shipped  ready 
to  run.   N o charges  for  Speed  Retrutator--Battor.es-- 
Pulleys,  etc.     Free  Equipment—No  extras  to  buy—No  < 
"catch"  prices— Just  a  plain,  square  deal-- Yoo  keep  the 
middleman's  profit— Get  your  engine  whan  you  want 
it.  TRY  ME. —Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 


WRITE 
TODAY 


Witte  Engine  Works 

2159  Oakland  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


/ 

A  Full  Year  To  Pay 


Paint  and  Roofing  Bargains 

Order  all  the  paint  and  roofing  yon  need  without  sending  a  cent  in 
advance.  We'll  send  it  to  you  on  30  days'  approval,  and,  not  until  you  are  pos- 
itively convinced  that  it  is  of  fine  quality  and  a  great  value  at  our  special  bargain  price,  daws 
even  expect  you  to  keep  it.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it  you  may  make  a  first  small  payment  60 
days  after  it  arrives  and  pay  the  balance  in  60  day  payments  thereafter,  giving  you  a  full  year  to 
pay— without  interest.  No  mortgage,  no  CO.  D..  no  reference,  asked  like  others  do.  If.  for  any 
reason,  you  are  not  more  than  delighted — you  return  good,  at  our  expense  and  yon  are  not  out  a 
cent.  You  run  no  risk  whatever. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Rex-Kote  Paint 

Rez-Kote  Read;  Mixed  Paint  is  made  of  strictly 
high  quality  ingredients— made  to  (rive  unusual  satis- 
faction and  to  be  a  lasting  testimonial  of  Hartman's 
great  values.  Won't  peel,  blister,  chalk  or  rub  off; 
spreads  easier,  covers  more  surface,  makes  .  better 
finish  and  lasts  longer.  You  can't  afford  to  neglect 
any  structure  or  building  you  own  when  you  can  buy 
suehquaiity  paint  at  such  amaz- 
ing prices  on  such  easy  terms, 
Ourfreebook 
rives  all  the 
'acts.  Send 
it  now. 


Paint  and  Roofing  Book 

Send  name  and  address  on  postal 
or  coupon  for  Free  catalog  con- 
taining all  paint  colors.  Also  free 
1  samples  of  roofing  prepaid  and 
full  details  of  our  Special  Farm 
f  Credit  Irian.  # 


Hercules  Never-Leak 
Roof  ice— Most  Durable 
For  Any  Climate 

No  matter  where  you  live. 
Whether  it  is  blazing  hot  and 

freezing- cold  by  turns,  you  will 
find  that  Hercules  Never-Leak 
Roofing  will  remain  unchanged 
and  unharmed. 

Made  from  high  quality,  long 
fibre  roofing  felt,  thoroughly  satur- 
ated with  pure  asphalt.  Both  sides 
are  thickly  coated  with  very  fine 
sharp  particles  of  crystal  which  are 
firmly  imbedded  under  enormous 
pressure. 

Each  roll  is  complete  — 32  ins. 
wide,  contains  108  sq.  feet  (enough 
to  cover  100  feet).  Nails  and  cement 
included.  No  skill  required  to  lay. 
Send  for  free  book  and  samples  to- 
day. Just  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  coupon  below. 


f      THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

/4094  LaSalle  St-  Dept. 815  Chicago.  III. 
Without  obligating  me,  send  me  your  Roofifcig  and 

A Paint  Catalog,  Free  samples  of  Hercules  Roofing,  Color 
Card  of  Rex-Kote  Faints  and  particulars  of  your  Farm 
Credit  Selling  Plan. 


The  Day  of  the  40-cent  Dollar 

War  Has  Knocked  60  Cents  Off  It 


"THE  great  American  dollar  is  dwin- 
dling. Today  it  will  buy  approxi- 
mately 40  cents  worth  of  food  and 
clothes  as  compared  with  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Altho  all  industries  are 
hard  hit  this  condition  is  true  particu- 
larly of  the  cotton  and  woolen  indus- 
tries, manufacturers  say,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent decrease  continues  the  dollar  next 
year  will  be  worth  about  a  thin  dime, 
they  predict. 

"A  piece  of  wool  that  cost  $1  last 
year  costs  $2  or  $3  this  year,"  said  a 
prominent  New  York  manufacturer  re- 
cently. "It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
what  it  will  cost  next  year.  Perhaps  $4 
or  $5.  Perhaps  more.  It  will  not  be 
less.    It  can't  be. 

"The  reasons  for  this  are  shortage  in 
the  wool  crop,  shortage  in  productive 
labor,  and,  of  extreme  importance,  the 
Government  contracts.  Take  the  pro- 
ductive angle.  The  weavers  are  being 
lured  out  of  the  woolen  mills  by  the 
thousands.  A  weaver  is  a  trained  and 
skilled  mechanic.  He  makes  from  $25 
to  $30  a  week.  The  munition  plants 
want  skilled  labor.  They  are  offering 
weavers  from  $40  to  $60  a  week. 

Cannot  Use  Recruits 
"The  weavers  cannot  be  replaced  over 
night,  also  when  the  country  sends 
1,000,000  soldiers  to  France  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  replace  the  weavers  with 
woman  labor.  There  are  women  weavers 

I  now,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  become 
a  skilled  weaver.     You  can't   fill  the 

'  places  with  recruits. 

i  "And  then,  where  are  you  going  to 
get  the  women?  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  to  get  domestic  help. 
And  nearly  ail  the  available  workers 
are  employed  now.  The  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  immigration  has  worked  havoc 
with  labor  conditions.  Moreover,  there's 
the  Government's  demands.  The  largest 
woolen  mills  have  called  upon  the 
clothing  manufacturers  patriotically  to 
repudiate  their  contracts.  We  have 
done  so  and  been  left  with  a  shortage 
of  material  which  is  almost  ruinous. 

In  addition,  there  are  mills  which 
are  using  the  possibility  of  Government 
contracts  to  bear  upon  us  in  similar 
repudiations  of  contract.  This  is  in 
order  that  the  mills  will  not  have  to  sell 


Name . 


The  Hartman  Company. 

4094  La  Salle  Street.  / 
Dept.  815  Chicago,  III,  g  AddreBB  


"T\0N'T  hesitate  about  answering  the  advertise- 
^  ments  you  read  in  The  Farming:  Business  and 
Uncle  Sam.  We  are  careful  to  accept  only  clean, 
reliable  advertising  of  responsible  concerns. 


us  woolens  at  present  prices,  but  can 
wait  till  next  year,  when  they  will  be 
able  to  get  from  100  to  200  per  cent 
more.  Everything  which  goes  toward 
the  making  of  clothes  has  doubled  and 
tripled  and  will  increase  at  an  equal 
rate  during  the  next  year.  There  are 
strikes  threatening  in  New  York,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  see  the  future  looks — a 
blank." 

Government,  Demands  Huge 

"About  600,000,000  pounds  of  wool  are 
utilized  aunually  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,"  says  Clyde  Mann, 
secretary  of  the  National  Sheep  and 
Wool  Bureau.  "In  the  next  few  months 
the  Government  will  require  750,000,- 
000  pounds." 

The  cotton  industry  Is  in  the  same 
predicament.  Cotton  which  last  year 
sold  for  8  and  9  cents  a  pound  is  now 
selling  for  20  cents.  Owing  to  scarcity 
of  labor,  the  price  will  go  up  to  30  and 
perhaps  40  cents,  manufacturers  say, 
even  if  the  cotton  crop  is  an  excellent 
one. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  changed  cost 
of  living  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
a  confusion  of  prices  with  values  by 
those  who  try  to  measure  the  values  of 
commodities  today  with  those  of  a  dec- 
ade or  so  ago.  An  anecdote  illustrative 
of  the  point  is  told  in  a  recent  circular 
letter  by  a  lumber  industry. 

A  Missouri  farmer,  as  the  story  runs, 
kicked  because  his  dealer  offered  him 
for  $90  the  same  kind  of  buggy  that 
his  father  bought  twenty  years  ago  for 
$50.  The  merchant  upon  investigation 
found  that  the  father  paid  for  his  ve- 
hicle with  300  bushels  of  corn.  Where- 
upon he  offered  to  give  his  customer  in 
exchange  for  300  bushels  of  corn  the 
following  articles: 

One  $96  buggy. 

One  $75  wagon. 

One  $20  suit  of  clothes. 

One  $20  dress  for  his  wife 

One  $2  dress  for  his  baby. 

One  $5  crib  for  the  baby. 

One  $3  box  of  cigars. 

$10  worth  of  sugar. 

$10  worth  of  tea. 

$15  worth  of  lubricating  oil. 

The  farmer  refused  the  offer,  paid  $90 
for  his  buggy  and  departed  satisfied. 


Bringing  in  the  First  Bale 


THE  first  bale!  These  words  possess 
a  thrill  for  the  farmers  of  Texas  and 
other  States  of  the  cotton  belt,  for  it 
usually  means  a  big  price  for  the  sta- 
ple, besides  a  handsome  premium. 

The  first  bale  of  this  season's  crop 
produced  in  the  United  States  was  sold 
by  a  Bohemian  farmer  at  El  Campo, 
Texas.  He  received  27  cents  a  pound 
for  his  cotton  and  $27.50  for  the  seed, 
the  total  price  being  $217.04.  In  ad- 
dition, the  farmer  was  the  recipient  of  a 
cash  premium  made  up  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  town. 

The  EI  Campo  bale  ushers  in  the  1917- 
18  cotton  season.  Soon  the  country 
papers  all  over  the  South  will  begin  to 
announce  the  receipt  of  first  bales. 
Farmers  will  watch  their  fields  closely 
so  that  at  the  first  evidence  of  opening 
bolls  they  may  begin  the  recruiting  of 
cotton  pickers.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
pithy  buds  have  dried  sufficiently  under 
the  semi-tropical  sun  and  have  begun  to 
crack,  revealing  the  snow  white  shreds, 
there  will  be  an  exodus  of  negroes — and 
many  whites — from  the  cities  to  the 
fields,  and  the  farmer  will  instruct  all 
hands  to  work  as  fast  as  possible.  He 
usually  promises  a  substantial  reward, 
too,  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  beat  his 
neighbors  to  the  county  seat  with  the 
first  bale. 

The  Race  to  Town 

The  people  of  the  South,  along  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  are  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  farmers  with  double  bedded 
wagons,  loaded  with  the  fleecy  staple, 
racing  to  town  at  full  speed  in  the  hope 
of  winning  the  prizes  offered  by  mer- 
chants for  the  first  bale. 

It  frequently  happens  that  two  neigh- 
boring farmers  will  get  their  wagons 
filled  at  the  same  time.  When  this  oc- 
curs the  race  to  town  becomes  a  thrill- 


ing affair.   The  stakes  are  high  and  the 
best   man — or  the   best  horses — wins. 
Standing  waist  high  in  the  cotton,  the 
farmers  arrive  in  town  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  wielding  long  "blackjacks"  and 
yelling  lustily  at  their  trusty  steeds. 
Turning  the  corners  on  two  wheels,  the 
speed  down  Main  street  to  the  office 
the  "board  of  trade"  or  the  "chamber 
commerce,"  whichever  title  it  may  hav 
Leaping  out,  the  winner  rushes  insi 
and  claims  the  premium — and  it  us 
ally  is  large  enough  to  compensate  hi 
for  his  wild  ride.    The  other  man  al 
gets  a  high  price  for  his  cotton  an 
sometimes  a  small  premium  in  additio 
but  the  honors  all  belong  to  the  winner 

A  Matter  of  History 

Talk  to  some  of  the  old  timers  in  t 
South  and  they  can  tell  you  who  h 
brought  in  the  first  bale  for  years  bac 
and  their  statements  will  be  borne  o 
in  the  records.    For  in  the  cotton  be 
this  is  a  matter  of  history,  a  custo 
which  has  been  in  force  since  the  spiri 
of  progress  began  to    manifest  itself 
among  the  merchants  of  that  section. 
The  country  press  begins  to  agitate  the 
matter  early  in  the  season,  and  by  the 
time  the  first  bale  is  received  a  hand- 
some premium  has  been  made  up.  Some- 
times the  lucky  farmer  gets  his  picture 
in  the  paper,  for  usually  a  local  pho- 
tographer contributes  a  dozen  cabinet 
photographs,  and   the    editor  spreads 
himself    in    praising    the  prospero* 
farmer  who  has  achieved  the  annu 
honor. 

The  cotton  season  will  soon  be  on  1 
full  blast  and  the  songs  of  the  pickers 
as  they  drag  their  long  ducking  sacks 
down  the  rows  will  be  sweet  music  to 
the  Southern  planter,  for  he  is  watching 
the  market  quotations  and  foresees  a 
record  price  for  the  staple  this  fall. 


*  THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


The  Rock  That  Guards  the  Kaiser 

Heligoland,  Shielding  German  Fleet,  Might  Be  Destroyed  From  the  Air 


By  Hugh  McCready 

*J*HE  Allies  can  never  hope  to  win  this 
war  on  land.  So  says  Rear  Admiral 
Bradley  A.  Fiske,  eminent  authority 
on  the  American  Xavy,  after  a  detailed 
study  of  the  situation.  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  unless  air  squadrons  make 
a  grand  offensive  against  Germany's 
submarine  bases,  the  Allies  will  be 
blockaded  by  March,  1919.  Even  if  the 
Allies  continue  to  push  the  Germans 
back  into  Germany — and  it  must  be  ad<- 
mitted  that  the  rate  at  which  they  have 
pushed  the  Germans  back  has  been  ex- 
tremely slow — there  can  be  little  hope 
of  victory,  for  the  Germans  will  only 
be  getting  nearer  their  own  source  of 
supply,  and  the  Allies  will  be  farther 
from  their  own. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  pessimistic  attitude, 
but  it  certainly  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Nobody  will  deny  that  any 
amount  of  victories  on  land  will  not  do 
away  with  the  submarine  menace.  Ger- 
many has  her  submarines,  their  number 
is  increasing  monthly,  and  the  toll  she 
is  exacting  from  Allied  and  neutral 
shipping  has  assumed  tremendous  pro- 
portions. The  Allies  depend  upon  this 
country  for  food ;  unless  America  can 
find  some  way  of  combatting  this  evil, 
the  submarine  either  will  destroy  the 
world's  shipping  or  drive  it  into  the 
shelter  of  Allied  ports. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen  now,  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  German 
submarines  will  decrease  in  number, 
and  as  long  as  Heligoland,  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  North  Sea,  remains  intact  to  pro- 
tect the  submarine  and  naval  bases  of 
Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven,  the  Germans 
will  retain  a  certain  advantage  on  the 
high  seas. 

Traded  Empire  for  Rock 

You  will  ask  what  Heligoland  has  to 
do  with  it.  When  the  Germans  traded 
to  Great  Britain  a  colonial  empire  in 
Africa  for  this  rock  in  the  North  Sea, 
Bismarck,  who  had  been  deposed  as 
chancellor  but  a  short  time  before,  pro- 
tested against  this  gift-making  to  Eng- 
land, and  most  of  the  German  people 
agreed  with  him.  That  was  twenty- 
seven  years  ago;  today  not  a  single 
man,  woman  or  child  in  Germany  would 
exchange  that  barren  rock  for  all  the 
colonies  in  the  world.  In  the  last  three 
years  it  has  more  than  compensated 
Germany  for  the  loss  of  Zanzibar  and 
East  Africa,  for  its  five  square  miles  of 
sand  dunes  and  rocks  have  been  con- 
verted into  an  almost  impregnable  fort- 
ress, one  which  bars  the  way  of  the 
Allies. 

Mammoth  seventeen-inch  guns  com- 
mand the  seas  and  hold  the  Allied  fleets 
in  check;  submarine  flotillas  use  it  as 
a  supply  base  and  a  refuge  in  time  of 
need.  Several  times  the  British  war 
ministers  have  advised  an  attack  on  this 
fortress,  but  the  naval  chiefs  always 
have  looked  upon  this  proposition  with 
disfavor.  To  attempt  to  storm  Heligo- 
land from  sea  is  infeasible;  to  raid 
Kiel  or  Wilhelmshaven,  the  submarine 
bases,  with  an  untouched  Heligoland  in 
the  rear,  would  mean  to  court  certain 
destruction. 

Recently  a  new  plan  for  attack  on 
Heligoland  has  been  formulated,  a  plan 
that  has  gained  new  strength  with  the 
entry  of  America  in  the  war.  Experts 
have  agreed  that  the  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  this  menace,  is  to  attack  it  from 
the  air.  There  is  mighty  little  doubt 
left  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  know 
Germany's  thoroness  in  preparing  her 
coast  defenses,  that  the  sea  fortress  is 
vulnerable  only  from  the  air.  J.  M. 
de  Beaufort,  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
who  has  learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
Island  of  Heligoland  in  a  flight  that  he 
made  over  the  North  Sea,  says  that  a 
bomb  dropped  anywhere  on  the  island 
necessarily  would  result  in  a  great  deal 
of  damage. 

Island  Has  Five  Square  Miles 

The  area  of  the  island  Is  hardly  more 
than  five  square  miles,  and  every  avail- 
able yard  of  ground  is  occupied  by  gun 


Germany  Traded  Great  Britain  a  Colonial  Empire  for  Heligoland,  a  Rook  in  the  North  Sea,  27  Years  Ago.  To- 
day Heligoland,  Bustling  With  Big  Guns,  Holds  the  British  Fleet  at  Bay  and  Behind  It  Germany's  Submarines 
Have  Their  Base 


emplacements,  munition  dumps,  obser- 
vation towers  and  docks  for  battleships 
and  submarines.  A  bomb  aimed  at  one 
of  the  large  munition  storehouses  liter- 
ally would  tear  half  of  the  island  to 
pieces  if  it  reached  its  goal.  And  bombs 
dropped  even  indiscriminately  would  be 
sure  to  reach  some  vital  spot. 

In  this  attack,  the  Allies  have  to  face 
a  disadvantage — that  of  distance.  Heli- 
goland is  275  miles  from  the  British 
coast;  Calais  is  a  few  miles  farther 
away  from  the  island.  Thus  an  attack 
on  the  island  from  either  place  would 
mean  a  round  trip  of  550  miles,  an  un- 
commonly long  journey,  but  one  that 
has  been  made  successfully  by  a  score 
or  more  of  aviators.  It  has  been  fig- 
ured that  a  hundred  airplanes,  carrying 
several  tons  of  high  explosives,  could 
render  the  island  defenseless  against  a 
naval  attack  timed  to  follow  the  air 
raid.  The  rock  formation  of  the  island 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  number  of 
broadsides  from  the  big  naval  guns 
would  crumble  the  emplacements,  turn 
the  rock  into  dust,  and,  by  loosening  the 
batteries,  destroy  their  usefulness. 

The  objection  that  has  been  made 
against  the  feasibility  of  an  air  attack 
because  of  the  great  distance,  has  been 
met  by  proposing  the  use  of  hydro- 
aeroplanes which  could  be  launched 
from  battleships.  Warships,  protected 
by  destroyer  cordons,  might  easily  ap- 
proach at  night,  or  on  a  foggy  day,  with- 
in a  hundred  miles  of  the  island  and  the 
internment  of  the  craft  participating  in 
the  air  raid  would  be  a  cheap  price  to 
pay  for  the  destruction  of  the  Heligo- 
land fortresses. 

While  the  removal  of  Heligoland 
would  not  make  the  attack  on  Kiel  or 
any  of  the  other  German  bases  an  easy 
matter,  nevertheless,  it  would  make  it 
possible,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
curb  the  U-boats  and  destroy  the  bases 
from  which  they  operate.  De  Beaufort, 
in  a  section  of  his  book  on  his  German 
journey,  tells  us  that  Heligoland,  to- 
gether with  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven, 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  German  coast 
defense  system. 

Heligoland,  proper,  consists  of  two 
islands,  the  larger  about  a  mile  in 
length,  with  an  upper  and  lower  level; 
and  an  unimportant,  and  much  smaller 
one,  a  half-mile  east,  called  Sand  Island. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  every  non- 
combatant  was  packed  off,  most  of  them 
being  sent  to  Hamburg.  Very  few  of 
them  ever  hope  to  see  their  homes 
again,  for  they  do  not  doubt  for  one 
minute  that  some  day  the  Allies  are 
going  to  blow  up  the  whole  island. 

Can't  Get  Near  Island 

It  is  impossible  to  get  anywhere  near 
Heligoland ;  none  but  accredited  Ger- 
man naval  vessels  are  permitted  within 
ten  miles.  Its  secrets  have  been  guard- 
ed zealously,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  no  one  but  German  officials  ever 
has  seen  a  copy  of  the  large  scale  map 
of  the  island.  De  Beaufort,  however, 
had  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  lay 
of  the  land,  and  he  says  that  millions 


of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  last 
few  years  in  the  construction  of  moles, 
harbors  and  sea  walls  to  protect  the 
island  from  the  ravages  of  the  ocean 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  protection 
for  the  ships.  In  this  way  more  than 
seventy  acres  have  been  reclaimed;  the 
new  harbor  surface  extends  over  eighty 
acres  and  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
one  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south; 
the  latter  has  a  number  of  short  piers 
for  submarines  and  torpedo  boats. 

The  armament  of  Heligoland  consists 
of  five  batteries  of  four  guns  each,  di- 
vided into  two  direct  fire  batteries  of 
12-inch  caliber,  and  three  howitzer  bat- 
teries with  ordnance  from  11  to  17 
inches.  These  are  placed  in  such  a  way 
on  the  heights  that  they  can  be  fired 
from  all  directions,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
prevents  the  possibility  of  an  attack  on 


and  render  them  useless.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Germans  claim  that  no  vital 
damage  ever  has  been  done,  even  by 
successive  concussions  of  the  heaviest 
ordnance  of  the  cliff  batteries  or  by  any 
explosions  caused  by  direct  fire  against 
the  rocks.  Time  alone  can  tell  which  of 
these  two  statements  comes  nearest  the 
truth.  In  the  meantime,  the  Allies  are 
leoking  upon  the  destruction  of  Heligo- 
land as  probably  the  real  solution  of 
the  submarine  problem  and  the  final 
death  blow  to  German  militarism. 


Take  Up  Tour  Gun 

Take  up  your  gun  and  go,  lad, 

But  give  yourself  no  praise; 
'Tis  but  the  debt  you  owe,  lad, 

And  that  your  valor  pays. 
There's  death!    But  even  so,  then 

You'll  walk  the  deathless  ways, 
The  greater  peace  you'll  know  then, 

Than  those  who  count  the  days. 

You  can't  deceive  your  heart,  lad! 

That  yields  the  greatest  gains; 
And  you  but  choose  the  part,  lad, 

The  urge  is  in  your  veins. 
How  quick  the  compensating 

Of  all  your  valor  pays — 
But  oh,  the  weary  waiting 

Of  those  who  count  the  days! 


The  Allies  Cannot  Win  on  Land,  So 
Why  IVot  Bombard  Heligoland  From 
the  Air  and  Dig  Out  tbe  German 
Fleet,  Asks  Rear  Admiral  Brndley  A. 
Fiske,  U.  S.  N. 


the  Elbe  and  Weser  mouths  of  the  Kiel 
Canal,  and  makes  a  close  blockade  of 
those  harbors  impossible. 

From  the  outside,  not  one  of  these 
guns  is  visible;  each  gun  is  protected 
by  Gruzon  turrets,  of  the  disappearing 
type.  The  armor  is  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely shell  proof.  The  emplacements 
have  been  cut  in  solid  rock,  as  have  the 
ammunition  depots  and  the  bomb  shel- 
ters. Krupp  anti-air  guns  are  placed 
at  points  of  vantage,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  they  can  be  fired  effectively  at  a 
range  of  almost  three  miles.  There  are 
enough  provisions  of  all  kinds  on  the 
island  to  last  a  year,  while  a  large  num- 
ber of  sailors  are  garrisoned  in  the 
fortress. 

British  experts  maintain  that  even 
these  strong-set  redoubts  could  not 
withstand  an  intense  bombardment; 
they  argue  that  the  modern  high-ex- 
plosive shells  would  grind  the  sandstone 
hills  to  powder,  dislodge  the  batteries 


More  Big  Guns  Needed 
^MERICAN  officers  who  have  been 
studying  conditions  on  the  British 
front  say  that  they  are  wonderfully  im- 
pressed with  the  artillery,  which  has 
made  them  more  than  ever  conscious 
of  the  immense  efforts  the  United  States 
will  have  to  make  in  that  direction.  The 
American  people  have  been  quick  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  great  aerial 
fleets  of  battle  and  scouting  planes;  the 
air  service  appealed  at  once  to  the 
imagination.  But,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  it  has  been  guns  and  still  more 
guns,  shells  and  still  more  shells,  that 
have  turned  the  tide  of  the  war  in  favor 
of  the  Entente  Allies. 

The  artillery  has  solved  most  of  the 
problems  of  modern  war.  It  was  artil- 
lery that  blew  the  Germans  from  their 
grim  grip  on  Vimy  Ridge;  it  was  the 
artillery  that  shook  them  loose  from 
their  three-year  hold  on  the  high  ground 
about  Messines;  it  was  the  artillery  that 
shattered  and  crumpled  the  steel  and 
concrete  defenses  of  the  Hindenburg 
line  from  Arras  to  Queant;  it  is  the 
artillery  today  that  is  harassing  and 
pounding  the  Germans  until  they  are 
fairly  dazed  when  the  infantry  attacks 
begin.  It  was  with  their  enormous  guns 
which  no  other  nation  possessed  that 
the  Germans  expected  to  blast  their 
way  to  quick  victory  in  1914. 

Now  their  military  ambitions  and 
their  military  prowess  are  being  dashed 
to  pieces  against  the  rocks  of  skilled 
supremacy  in  guns  and  gunners.  Guns, 
aeroplanes  and  infantry  form  the  great 
trinity  in  modern  war;  they  can  move 
only  hand  in  hand. 
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There  Is  Food  for  Reflection  Here 

Comment  on  Some  of  the  Things  Which  Are  Engaging  Public  Attention 


"Aniexes"  Their  Sobriquet 

THE  American  troops  in  France 
have  chosen  their  own  sobri- 
quet, adopting  the  name  "Amex- 
es."  This  was  formed  by  piecing 
together  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  words  "American  expedition" 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopt- 
ed in  forming  the  word  "Anzac," 
by  which  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  troops  in  the  British 
forces  are  known. 


The  Army's  Office  Force 
WO  MORE  slip-shod  methods  for  your 
Uncle  Sam.  When  the  "Sammies" 
went  to  France  a  force  of  typists  and 
clerks  went  with  them,  and  from  pres- 
ent indications,  the  number  will  be  in- 
creased as  the  Army  grows  larger.  Not 
a  pound  of  flour  or  a  slab  of  bacon 
gets  by  without  the  click  of  a  typewriter 
or  the  impress  of  a  rubber  stamp.  Un- 
cle Sam  has  laid  in  quite  a  supply  of 
office  specialties  to  last  him  during  the 
next  twelve  months.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  2,052  typewriters,  58,000 
"memos,"  346,000  dozen  pencils,  and 
about  55,000  pints  of  ink.  So  that  Army 
clerks  may  not  get  too  lonesome  for 
dear  old  Washington,  a  consignment  of 
48,000  spools  of  red  tape  is  rapidly  be- 
ing sent  across  the  ocean. 

Medical  Women's  War  Plans 
^^OMEN  physicians  of  America  are 
planning  a  series  of  war  services 
for  the  United  States  and  her  Allies. 
The  plan  provides  for  a  surgical  war 
hospital  in  New  York  City,  with  women 
operators,  and  convalescent  homes  in 
suburban  places  manned  entirely  by 
women.  The  provisions  made  have  been 
approved  by  Surgeon  General  William 
C.  Gorgas  of  the  Army  and  by  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Department  of 
Military  Relief  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Funds  for  the  equipment  of 
these  various  divisions  will  be  raised- 
directly  from  the  public  and  thru  the 
Red  Cross. 

Aviator's  Ears 
|)ID  you  know  that  you  have  a  pair  of 
semi-circular  canals  in  your  ears? 
Maybe  not,  but  you'll  find  out  soon 
enough  if  you  try  to  join  the  United 
States  Aviation  Corps.  The  semi-cir- 
cular canals  maintain  the  equilibrium 
of  the  human  body,  and  if  they  are  not 
perfect  you  have  no  chance  of  becoming 
a  birdman  for  Uncle  Sam. 

These  little  adjusters  are  part  of  the 
inner  ear,  and  are  filled  with  a  sort  of  a 
lymph.  Just  as  the  bubble  in  a  spirit 
level  tells  the  angle  of  the  level,  so  the 
movement  of  the  lymph  in  these  canals 


sends  a  message  to  your  brain  every 
time  you  change  the  position  of  your 
head. 

The  Prussian  Code 
JT  IS  interesting  to  be  informed  of- 
ficially, as  were  some  Dutch  authori- 
ties, when  a  number  of  German  soldiers 
broke  their  parole,  and  protests  were 
sent  to  Berlin  that  the  private  soldier 
has  no  code  of  honor.  That  the  German 
officer  has  a  mighty  queer  code  has  been 
known  to  the  French  and  English  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  No  trick  is 
too  dirty  or  low-down  for  him  to  play. 
His  word  isn't  worth  the  breath  he  ex- 
pends in  saying  it,  if  it  will  redound  to 
the  advantage  of  his  Kaiser  or  his  coun- 
try, to  break  it. 

Not  only  that,  but  he  has  curious  and 
arbitrary  standards  of  honor.  Not  only 
will  he  break  his  parole,  but  nothing  is 


a  year  on  its  investment.  In  Vienna 
the  company  which  virtually  has  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  meat  supply  and  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  public  utility, 
in  which  the  municipality  holds  a  share 
of  the  stocks,  has  been  making  a  profit 
of  350  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of 
1915. 

Channel  Barriers 
J7NGLAND  knows  how  to  keep  the  sub- 
marine out  of  her  channel;  she  does 
this  by  stretching  nets  across  the  water 
from  the  English  coast  to  France,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  twenty  odd  miles,  and  she 
has  them  weighted  with  mines,  so  that 
any  craft  that  comes  near  one  of  these 
obstructions  can  kiss  itself  good-by.  A 
whole  fleet  of  naval  shipping  is  engaged 
in  patrolling  and  maintaining  this  great 
barrier. 

Its  existence  is  no  secret  to  the  Ger- 


-Morris  in  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Kaiser— "Ach,  Mein  Gott!   Must  I  Eat  That  Also!" 


— Goodwin  in  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 

Manhandling  Him 


too  degraded  for  him  to  undertake  at 
the  command  of  a  superior.  Neverthe- 
less, he  becomes  infuriated  at  petty 
things  in  a  way  that  is  beyond  expla- 
nation. In  a  prison  camp  in  Wales  a 
staff  officer  was  placed  in  a  room  with 
a  fellow  officer  who  was  not  on  the 
staff.  He  declared  that  it  was  a  dis- 
grace which  he  could  not  bear.  Most 
of  the  officers  who  are  brought  in  be- 
have uniformly.  They  lie  and  cheat 
without  offending  their  code  if  they  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  their 
country,  and  behave  like  savages  and 
boors  if  they  take  it  into  their  heads 
that  they  as  individuals  have  been  of- 
fered an  affront. 

Profiteering  in  Austria 
THIS  country  is  not  the  only  one  that 
suffers  from  conscienceless  profit- 
eers. Former  Ambassador  I'ourield's  ar- 
ticles in  the  "St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch" 
tell  us  that  Austria  suffers  fully  as 
much  from  these  buccaneers  as  does 
America.  He  points  out  that  a  leather 
"trust"  has  been  formed  in  that  country 
which  is  making  a  profit  of  200  per  cent 


mans,  for  they  constantly  are  sending 
over  airplanes  to  chart  the  buoys  that 
keep  these  nets  in  place  and  mark  any 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
their  last  visit.  Here  and  there  along 
the  coast  there  are  secret  passageways 
thru  which  the  naval  pilots  may  guide 
legitimate  craft,  but  the  Germans  can't 
tell  which  are  which. 

If  the  German  mine-laying  subma- 
rines wish  to  enter  the  channel  they 
must  take  their  chances.  They  must 
cross  submerged,  and  it  they  escape  the 
naval  patrol  and  the  submerged  mines, 
one  can  only  say  that  a  miracle  has  hap- 
pened. But  miracles  are  infrequent; 
sometimes  twice  a  week,  sometimes 
oftener,  explosions  are  heard  at  night 
from  the  great  barrier,  indicating  that 
something  has  touched  off  the  mines. 
The  patrol  boats  hurry  out,  but  what 
they  find  is  always  kept  a  profound 
secret. 

Some  time  ago  the  Germans  tried  a 
new  scheme  to  break  the  barrier;  they 
sent  over  three  seaplanes,  with  orders 
to  descend  low  over  the  barrier  at  any 
risk  and  shoot  their  machine  guns  into 


— Carter  In  Philadelphia  Press 

The  White  Feather 

the  buoys,  thus  sinking  them  and  the 
barriers  with  them.  But  the  patrol  boats 
were  ready,  and  only  one  of  the  planes 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 

U.  S.  Will  Keep  You  Posted 
THE  War  Department  has  announced 
formally  that  it  Is  undertaking  the 
training  of  about  1,200  officers,  enlisted 
men  and  field  clerks  to  inform  the  folks 
back  home  of  what  Is  happening  to 
each  and  every  soldier  boy.  The  service 
will  extend  to  field  and  base  hospitals, 
to  ports  of  embarkation,  and  to  the 
camps  in  this  country  where  the  troops 
are  mobilized  and  trained.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  those  in  authority  that  no  sys- 
tem, however  perfect,  is  so  good  as 
having  the  soldier  write  home  himself. 
When  soldiers  are  unable  to  write  them- 
selves they  may  ask  persons,  who  will 
be  specially  designated  for  this  work, 
to  write  for  them.  Many  of  these  "spe- 
cial correspondents"  will  be  stationed 
in  the  field  and  base  hospitals.  This 
will  enable  the  soldier  to  get  word  to 
his  friends  and  relatives  at  home  more 
quickly  than  would  be  possible  without 
cabling. 

Formerly,  no  such  special  statistical 
section  for  Army  purposes  was  needed, 
but  now,  since  the  Army  has  assumed 
larger  proportions,  the  special  section 
has  become  a  necessity.  The  main  of- 
fice will  be  in  Washington  and  the  news 
will  come  thru  the  regimental  statisti- 
cian. Everybody  who  has  become  se- 
riously ill  or  has  been  wounded  in 
action  will  be  reported  thru  the  auxil- 
iary branches  to  the  main  division. 
Data  on  prisoners  of  war — those  held 
in  the  United  States  and  American  sol- 
diers captured  by  Germany — will  be 
handled  by  this  division. 

Provisions  have  been  carefully  made 
for  the  handling  of  figures  concerning 
the  troop  movements.  Upon  receiving 
orders  for  departure  from  the  United 
States  the  regimental  representatives 
assigned  to  the  division  statistical  sec- 
tion will  return  to  their  regiments.  The 
permanent  divisional  statistical  section 
will  accompany  the  division.  Upon  ar- 
rival in  France  the  divisional  sections 
will  be  reorganized  with  a  representa- 
tive from  each  regiment  as  before. 

Monster  Film  for  Hed  Cross 
I  EON  F,  DOUGLASS,  San  Rafael,  Cal., 
millionaire,  has  been  chosen  for 
service  on  the  advisory  board  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  asked  to  has- 
ten to  Washington.  Owing  to  ill-health, 
however,  Douglass  has  declined  the 
honor  temporarily.  The  Red  Cross  has 
accepted  officially  his  monster  natural 
color  movie  film,  which  will  bring  to- 
gether a  hundred  of  the  greatest  figures 
in  contemporary  American  history;  it  is 
believed  that  the  showing  of  this  film  by 
the  local  chapters  thruout  the  country 
will  net  more  than  $1,000,000. 


In  spite  of  the  submarine  menace,  the 
latest  export  figures  for  the  port  of  New 
York  show  an  increase  in  April  of  22 
per  cent  over  April,  1916. 
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Stepping  Into  the  Shoes  of  the  Men 

War  Has  Opened  the  Way  for  Women  to  Take  Jobs  They  Never  Held  Before 


WO  MATTER  how  careful  the  Exemp- 
tion Boards  may  be,  it  practically  is 
certain  that  there  will  be  a  substantial 
decrease  in  necessary  labor,  as  a  result 
of  the  mobilization  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  completion  of  the  se- 
lective draft.  This  decrease  in  no  way 
can  be  met  by  the  influx  of  workers 
from  abroad,  since  the  percentage  of 
immigrants  at  the  present  time  is  far 
below  normal.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  will  be  met,  and  is  being  met, 
by  the  employment  of  women  in  posi- 
tions vacated  by  men.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  within  the  next  few  months 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  will 
take  the  places  in  industry  hitherto  oc- 
cupied by  men,  and  in  which  women 
never  before  have  been  employed. 

This  necessitates  a  certain  amount  of 
preliminary  training.  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  training  classes  for  women  and 
girls,  who  will  have  to  take  up  new  oc- 
cupations, are  being  organized  by  the 
women's  section  of  the  City  War  Com- 
mission. Miss  Helen  Smith,  dean  of  the 
Women's  College,  has  been  appointed 


By  Jeanette  King 


Her  Brother,  a  Machinist,  Has  Gone  to  War.  She  Had  Helped  Him  Often 
EnouKh,  So  She  Applied  For,  and  Got,  His  Job.  Not  Even  the  Big  Drill 
Has  Her  Buffaloed 


lation.  In  many  instances  this  demand 
is  meeting  with  opposition,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commissions  in  various  cities  and 
States  are  recognizing  the  justice  of 
paying  women,  capable  of  doing  men's 
work,  the  same  wages  that  would  be 
given  a  man.  In  New  York  City  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  contemplates 
giving  examinations  in  the  near  future 
for  junior  draftsmen,  or  rather,  drafts- 
women.  The  city  offers  $900  at  the 
start — the  same  wages  that  are  accord- 
ed the  men — and  the  promise  is  held 
out,  that  if  a  woman  chooses  to  perfect 
herself,  she  can  be  advanced  to  the  po- 
sition of  mechanical  draftsman,  and 
later  even  to  that  of  architectural 
draftsman.  For  women  of  ability  and 
training,  the  position  of  draftsman  of- 
fers an  excellent  chance  of  advance- 
ment to  a  salary  of  $2,400,  or  even 
more,  for  those  with  engineering  knowl- 
edge as  well. 

The  scope  of  positions  open  to  wom- 
en is  wide  and  varied;  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  women  have  taken  up 
the  following  occupations: 

Mechanics,  section  hands  and  labor- 


That  Telegram  Yon  Are  Expecting 
Probably  Will  Be  Delivered  by  a 
Girl  If  This  War  Continues.  Al- 
ready in  the  East  They  Are  Replac- 
ing Boys 


chairman  of  a  special  committee  which 
will  make  a  study  of  the  new  occupa- 
tions opened  to  women  by  the  war  and 
which  will  start  the  training  classes.  In 
other  cities  similar  plans  are  being  fol- 
lowed. 

Since  the  war  began  women  have 
taken  up  a  variety  of  new  occupations. 
For  instance,  girls  are  employed  in  the 
drafting  room  of  the  construction  de- 
partment of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Women  in  overalls 
are  making  their  appearance  in  Chicago 
yards,  and  the  newspaper  want  ad  col- 
umns are  filled  with  advertisements  for 
women  to  fill  men's  positions  at  men's 
pay. 

Men's  Pay  for  Men's  Work 
Equal  pay  for  equal  work  now  is  the 
slogan  of  the  women's  organizations,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 


ing  the  interval  of  the  war  take  the 
place  of  some  man  who  has  left  the  of- 
fice, the  factory  or  the  farm. 

These  new  conditions  necessarily  will 
mean  that  adjustments  will  have  to  be 
made,  and  in  the  stress  of  changing 
from  man-industry  to  woman-industry, 
unintentional  wrongs  will  be  inflicted 
on  the  new  workers.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  the  Woman's  Trades  Union 
League  of  Chicago,  in  cooperation  with 
various  sister  societies  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  is  urging  the  proper 
sort  of  protection  for  the  women  who 
are  taking  men's  places.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Rathbun,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary  in  Cleve- 
land, says: 

"There  must  be  the  proper  sort  of 
protection  for  women.  The  hours  of 
their  labor  must  be  regulated,  and  the 
wage  standard  raised  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  increased  cost  of  living."  The 
laws  in  some  of  the  States  take  care  of 
the  hours  of  labor  and  even,  in  some 
instances,  of  the  minimum  wage  that  a 
company  may  pay  its  women  employes. 
But  there  is  no  law,  and  very  likely 


ers  in  railroad  shops. 
Farm  hands. 

Draftsmen  in  railroad,  engineering 
and  architects'  offices. 

Operators  of  drill  presses  and  other 
machines  in  big  industrial  plants. 

Elevator  operators. 

Chemists. 

Bookkeepers,  checkers,  private  secre- 
taries, accountants,  saleswomen  and 
other  forms  of  clerical  work  in  business 
houses  and  offices  which  formerly  never 
used  girls  and  women  for  this  work, 
and  one  of  the  largest  mail  order  houses 
in  Chicago — and  that  means  in  the 
world — has  advertised  for  college  wom- 
en to  act  in  managerial  capacities,  po- 
sitions which  formerly  were  open  only 
to  men. 

Women's  Need  Felt  Now 

In  addition  to  these,  women  have 
turned  bell  hops,  chauffeurs,  hotel  clerks 
and  wireless  operators.  A  thousand  in- 
dustries, which  never  before  have  known 
women,  now  find  that  their  labor  is  in- 
dispensable. This  need  will  become 
more  acute  as  time  goes  on.  Every 
woman  will  have  to  do  her  bit,  and  dur- 


The  Ilnltlmore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Has  Started  the  Ball  Rolling  by  Hiring 
Women  to  "Man"  Some  of  Its  Trains.  Here  Are  the  l'loneer  Brakewomen 
of  the  Country 


Meet  Miss  Helen  Eagan  of  Jfcw  York. 
She  Has  Supplanted  a  Boy  ns  Eleva- 
tor Operator  in  a  Big  Apartment 
House.  In  Other  Big  Cities  Other 
Girls  Are  Doing  Likewise 


there  never  will  be,  which  guarantees 
a  woman  the  right  of  getting  the  same 
wages  for  a  job  as  was  paid  the  man 
who  left  it.  Public  opinion,  fostered  by 
labor  associations  and  women's  organ- 
izations, may  force  employers  to  see  the 
fairness  of  this  demand. 

On  the  farm  the  woman  will  be  handi- 
capped by  a  lack  of  physical  strength, 
but  in  England,  it  is  said,  this  deficiency 
is  more  theoretical  than  real.  The 
farmers  there  are  well  satisfied  with 
their  women  helpers,  who  in  many  in- 
stances make  up  for  their  real  or  fan- 
cied physical  weakness  by  the  applica- 
tion of  brain  power  to  their  work.  Also, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  work  on  the 
farm  not  requiring  extraordinary  mus- 
cular power,  and  for  these  women  are 
peculiarly  adapted.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 

( Continued  on  Page  334.  ■ 
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WOMEN  IN  MEN'S  PLACES 

THE  woman  who  complains  that  she  sees  no  place  in  which  she  can  do 
her  bit  during  wartime  should  find  some  suggestion  in  the  article  "Step- 
ping Into  the  Shoes  of  the  Men"  in  this  issue  of  The  Farming  Business 
and  Uncle  Sam.  In  England  the  women  have  found  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
finding  their  niches  in  the  new  scheme  of  things.  Interesting  in  the  extreme 
is  the  London  dispatch  which  makes  public  for  the  first  time  the  fact  that 
when  General  Pershing  was  there  his  two  orderlies  were  women,  assigned 
to  the  task  by  the  British  war  office.  There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
our  own  women,  but  they  must  not  wait  for  some  one  to  point  them  out. 
No  one,  particularly  no  man,  can  pass  judgment  upon  a  woman  and  tell  what 
she  best  is  fitted  to  do.  That  is  something  each  must  decide  for  herself.  And 
impatience  is  not  in  order,  either.  As  the  war  goes  on  there  will  be  work 
aplenty  for  all  to  do. 

LEARNING  TO  FORGET 

HOW  long  will  it  take  the  Allies  to  forget?  During  the  three  years  of  the 
war  Germany  has  outraged  civilization;  she  has  scorned  even  the  sim- 
plest dictates  of  humanity.  "Schreklichkeit"  has  been  her  watchword, 
and  the  Allies,  in  order  to  make  the  world  safe  for  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong,  have  spent  untold  millions  in  money  and  are  pouring  out  their  best 
blood  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 

Germany  must  meet  with  defeat  and  after  peace  is  declared  there  will 
come  an  effort,  to  restore  her  trade  relations  with  the  rest  c*  the  world.  Her 
chancellor  says,  "Peace  must  build  a  foundation  of  lasting  reconciliation  of 
nations."  Ah,  yes.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  be  able  to  forget  and  forgive  the  misery  and  sorrow  that  official  Germany 
has  inflicted  on  the  world. 

What  Germany  means  when  she  says  "reconciliation"  is  really  a  resump- 
tion of  her  old  economic  and  industrial  relations  with  the  outside  world.  But 
it  will  take  a  long  time  before  the  Allied  survivors  of  this  most  dreadful  war 
in  all  history  will  be  able  to  accept  an  article  of  German  manufacture  in 
preference  to  one  from  some  other  place.  Even  if  the  treaties  of  peace  open 
the  doors  officially  to  German  trade,  the  people  will  not  forget.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes,  German  goods  will  be  boycotted.  Germany  knows  this.  She  is 
now  beginning  to  realize  what  her  policy  of  frightfulness  has  brought  her  to. 
Even  if  she  succeeds  in  winning  a  peace  without  annexation  or  indemnities 
what  will  it  avail  her?  For,  to  paraphrase  a  Biblical  phrase,  "What  good  is  it 
to  a  nation  if  she  gain  even  the  whole  world  and  loseth  her  trade?" 


CRADLE  ROBBERY? 

WHERE  is  Germany  going  to  get  the  2.000,000  men  whom  she  has  ordered 
out  as  an  answer  to  the  American  draft?  A  careful  survey  of  the  birth- 
rate figures  twenty  years  ago  will  show  that  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion was  not  abnormally  high.  Cold  figures,  therefore,  will  remove  the  dis- 
quieting fear  that  somehow  the  Kaiser  may  be  able  to  issue  a  call  at  sunset 
and  have  a  couple  million  troops  spring  to  arms  before  the  next  day's  dawn. 

There  is  a  limit  even  to  German  ingenuity;  no  nation  can  create  six  sol- 
diers where  there  is  only  one.  While  the  German  army  was  on  a  peace  foot- 
ing it  was  made  up  of  all  the  available  young  men  of  the  country.  They 
served  two  years,  but  the  maximum  number  of  soldiers  in  service  at  any  one 
time  never  was  more  than  700,000,  or,  in  other  words,  350,000  men  in  each 
year's  class.  Perhaps  entrance  requirements  then  were  stricter  than  they 
are  now,  but  even  this  would  not  make  up  the  deficiency  between  350,000  and 
2.000,000  men. 

Either  the  dispatch  to  Washington  is  a  bluff,  or  else  the  Germans  are 
resorting  to  what  was  called  "cradle-robbing"  during  the  Civil  War.  There 
may  be  something  in  this  theory;  the  Germans  may  be  calling  the  classes  that 
are  below  the  ordinary  age  limit.  If  so,  Germany  is  practically  committing 
suicide.  It  may  give  her  a  transitory  spurt  of  strength,  but  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  years  of  weakness  when  normal  additions  to  the  army  will  be  lack- 
ing, and  the  country  will  find  its  energies  spent. 

In  that  event  Germany  would  have  to  win  the  war  before  the  end  of  1918, 
for  after  that  she  would  be  a  steadily  declining  force  without  any  resources  of 
men  from  which  to  draw.  In  the  meantime  this  country,  with  its  undepleted 
millions,  would  be  growing  steadily  in  military  strength,  while  her  enemy 
would  be  waning  in  numbers  and  efficiency  of  military  forces. 

WHEN  THEY  ARE  OURS 

WE  SKIM  over  the  headlines  of  the  papers  and  read  the  war  news  only 
casually.  A  murder  in  our  home  town  means  more  to  us  than  the  slaugh- 
ter of  thousands  in  France.  The  war  has  not  been  brought  home  to  us  in 
all  its  awful  reality  yet.  But  when  they  are  ours,  what  then?  The  United  States 
is  at  war  and  there  are  things  which  every  one  of  us  must  do  if  we  are  to  win. 
What  these  things  are  is  being  told  us  constantly,  but  are  we  paying  any  heed?  In 
>'hor  words,  what  are  you  doing  to  help  win  the  war?  If  you  already  haven't 
lone  so,  isn't  it  about  time  you  were  finding  your  "bit"  and  set  about  doing  it? 


Mrs.  R.  C.  M.P  Indiana — Have  any  of 
the  fowls  you  mentioned  formed  the  bad 
habit  of  plucking  out  their  own  feathers, 
or  the  feathers  of  the  other  hens? 
Watch  them  and  see  if  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  bare  patches.  This  condition 
very  often  is  due  to  improper  diet.  Give 
them  a  change  in  food,  including  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  animal  feed.  Look  again, 
and  see  if  they  are  entirely  free  from 
animal  pests.  Above  all,  see  that  the 
hens  have  plenty  of  inducement  to  ex- 
ercise. 

B.  B.  M.,  Kansas — Why  write  to  us  for 
advice  on  affairs  of  the  heart?  We're  no 
expert  on  it.  Even  our  own  affairs  of 
the  kind  went  wrong  when  we  were 
young.  Seriously,  tho,  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  asking  mother?  As  for  a 
broken  heart,  don't  be  silly.  Hearts 
aren't  broken  at  15. 

J.  K.,  Illinois — What  are  you  trying  to 
do,  put  us  in  jail?  You  ought  to  know 
they  don't  stand  for  clairvoyants  in  Illi- 
nois, so  why  should  we  guess  whether 
President  Wilson  might  be  reelected  if 
we  are  still  at  war  when  his  term  runs 
out? 

K.  F.,  Idaho — How  much  longer  do  we 
think  the  war  will  last?  We  don't  think 
on  such  subjects,  and  since  there  are 
no  seers  in  our  midst,  we  can't  prophesy 
the  end.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the 
war  will  continue  until  America  licks 
the  stuffings  out  of  the  German  Kaiser 
and  his  gang  of  junkers. 

S.  L.,  Pennsylvania — If  you  have  hard- 
wood stum  page  on  your  farm  you  can 
remove  it  by  boring  holes  in  the  stumps 
and  filling  these  holes  with  equal  parts 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  will 
soften  the  wood  so  that  it  can  be  re- 
moved with  ordinary  picks. 

L.  C.  C,  Missouri — "What  would  Da- 
vid have  done  if  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  comfort  the  Kaiser?"  Well,  it  is 
frequently  recorded  that  David  smote 
the  lyre. 

J.  G.  B.,  Illinois — Do  we  know  any  one 
embarrassed  with  money  who  would  be 
willing  to  help  a  "brilliant  young  man" 
embarrassed  for  lack  of  it?  "Brilliant" 
may  be  the  right  word,  but  all  the  same 
we  don't. 

"Smith,"  Colorado — You  have  enlisted 
and  you  fear  you  will  never  come  back. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  but  don't 
look  so  black-Smith. 

J.  R.,  Massachusetts — You  "would  like 
to  see  the  enclosed  verses  published. 


If  they  appear  I  will  send  some  more." 
Just  so  you  won't  have  to  sit  up  nights 
wrestling  with  the  muse,  we've  left  out 
the  first  batch. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  E.,  Indiana — If  you  will 
send  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  839, 
"Home  Canning  by  the  One-period  Cold- 
pack  Method,"  Just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  you 
will  find  a  recipe  for  canning  pimentos. 
The  bulletin  is  valuable  to  all  house- 
wives and  contains  explicit  directions 
for  canning  practically  all  the  common 
garden  vegetables,  soft  and  hard  fruits, 
and  even  for  canning  of  such  camp  ra- 
tions as  meats  and  soups. 

F.  W.  B.,  Kentucky — Sorry,  old  man, 
but  we  can't  answer  your  question,  in- 
asmuch as  we  don't  know  anything  about 
the  quality  of  your  soil.  Suppose  you 
write  to  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  for  the  desired  infor- 
mation. You  will  be  told  just  how  to 
go  about  it. 

A  Reader,  Hersman,  Illinois — Here's 
the  answer  to  your  inquiry:  1916,  Illi- 
nois, 339,947,000  bushels  corn,  approxi- 
mately 7,258,062  acres;  16,434,000  bush- 
els wheat,  approximately  1,581,376  acres. 
Missouri,  152,599,000  bushels  corn,  ap- 
proximately 4,142,985  acres;  15,164,000 
bushels  wheat,  approximately  1,175,518 
acres. 

S.  K.,  Kansas — Where  did  you  get  the 
notion  that  Germany  went  dry?  No, 
siree;  the  Kaiser  knows  better  than  to 
put  a  ban  on  alcohol.   If  he  did,  h'<- 
jects  might  sober  up  and  - 
their  real  light.   Nick  Romt 
Indian  sign  on  vodka,  and  s> 
subjects  did  to  him. 

R.  M.  B.,  Maine — Is  there  anything  in 
that  old  Biblical  prophecy  about  the 
Beast  and  the  forty-two  months  that  it 
will  take  to  rid  the  world  of  him?  Well, 
maybe.  Germany's  the  Beast,  all  right, 
but  it's  dollars  to  peanut  shells  that 
the  Beast  won't  be  all  in  by  February, 
which  will  end  the  forty-two  months. 
He's  dying,  but  it  will  still  take  some 
time  before  the  Allies  will  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  the  last  of  his  nine  lives. 

G.  H.,  Illinois — "Why  aren't  all  nurses 
treated  equally?"  Perhaps  because  they 
aren't  equally  good  looking. 

R.  N.,  Michigan — We  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  tell  when  the  second  quota  of 
the  National  Army  will  be  called.  Give 
'em  time.  The  first  one  has  just  been 
drafted.  Maybe  the  second  bunch  won't 
be  necessary  to  help  can  the  Kaiser. 


THE  BLADE  AND  LEDGER 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  announcement  on  the  front  page  of  this  issue 
it  is  desired  to  say  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  other  publications  of  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Company  that  The  Sat- 
urday Blade,  now  in  its  thirtieth  year,  from  the  first  has  been  a  weekly 
newspaper,  condensing  in  attractive  and  complete  form  all  that  is  usually 
found  in  six  or  seven  issues  of  a  daily  paper.  Being  of  general  circulation, 
it  has  "hit  the  high  spots"  all  over  the  world,  and  so  have  I,  in  securing 
unusual  and  exclusive  stories  and  photographs  for  the  paper. 

The  Blade's  immense  circulation  speaks  for  its  success.  For  a  number 
of  years  it  has  suffered  in  an  advertising  way  by  cutting  out  all  booze 
advertising,  as  well  as  advertising  of  all  kinds  that  was  not  considered 
genuine.  It  was  the  first  paper  to  show  that  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the 
United  States  shortened  the  average  life  of  the  people  more  in  a  year  than 
the  largest  number  of  fatalities  sustained  annually  by  any  country  now  at 
war.  The  Blade  was  the  first  paper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
food  of  the  world  was  being  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
poison,  and  that  the  women  and  children,  the  weak  and  the  old,  were 
being  robbed  of  their  daily  bread 

The  Chicago  Ledger  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  story  paper  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  the  best.  Every  story  in  it  is  written  to  order. 
While  intensely  interesting,  the  descriptive  matter  is  always  true,  and  the 
fiction  part  has  a  moral  giving  the  reader  the  correct  viewpoint  on  life. 
Many  long  hours  can  be  profitably  spent  in  the  reading  of  good  fiction 
which  is  not  simply  written  to  sell  the  publication.  No  man,  woman  or 
child  ever  reads  a  good  story  without  being  benefited. 

W.  D.  BOYCE. 
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Stood  by  Their  Guns  With  Ship  Afire 

Americans  Wanted  a  Few  More  Shots  at  U-boat  Which  Had  Attacked  Them 


TO  THOSE  of  us  who  are  not  familiar 
with  things  of  the  sea,  a  detailed 
and  accurate  account  of  a  battle  be- 
tween a  German  submarine  and  a  ship 
which  the  U-boat  was  trying  to  sink 
remains  a  thrilling  thing  in  spite  of 
the  frequency  with  which  it  occurs.  At 
no  time  during  the  present  war  has 
there  been  a  more  blood  stirring  fight 
of  the  kind  than  that  which  occurred 
between  the  steamship  Moreni  and  a 
submarine  three  days  after  the  Moreni 
had  left  Gibraltar  for  Savona,  Italy, 
after  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  safety 
from  Beaumont,  Texas.  The  story  is 
told  by  Andrew  Copassaki,  chief  boat- 
swain's mate  in  charge  of  the  American 
gun  crew  which  was  on  board  the  Mo- 
reni.   He  says: 

"It  was  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  was  awakened  by  the  fact 
that  the  steamship  had  stopped  thru 
engine  trouble,  which  required  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  fix.  Then  we 
got  under  way  again  and  everything 
was  going  smoothly  when,  about  4  a.  m., 
we  heard  a  shot  fired,  rapidly  followed 
by  three  or  four  more.  It  was  not  until 
then  we  were  able  to  locate  the  U-boat 
about  9,000  yards  away.  By  that  time 
my  gun  crew  was  on  the  job  and  the 
captain  of  the  Moreni  swung  her  around 
until  the  stern  was  toward  the  U-boat, 
which  was  shelling  us  from  a  distance 
which  we  could  not  reach  with  our  gun. 
We  then  sent  out  a  radio  call  for  as- 
sistance. 

Shot  Set  Ship  Afire 

"The  first  shot  to  really  damage  us 
came  after  half  an  hour.  One  of  the 
shots  from  the  submarine  struck  our 
gasoline  tank  and  a  fire  started.  We 
had  been  firing  rapidly  and  our  am- 
munition was  running  low.  In  spite  of 
the  fire  we  lined  up  our  men  and 
some  of  the  ship's  crew  and  started 
passing  more  ammunition  up  to  the  gun! 
Within  an  hour,  however,  fire  had  brok- 
en out  in  a  dozen  different  places  and 
we  had  to  stop.  As  I  was  making  my 
way  to  the  bridge  to  see  what  the  cap- 
tain was  going  to  do  our  steering  gear 
was  shot  away  and  the  ship  began  going 
around  in  a  circle. 

"  'We've  got  to  get  out  here,'  said  the 
captain  and  ordered  the  lifeboats  low- 
ered.  The  captain  called  to  me  to  come 
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Our  Steering  Gear  Was  Shot  Away 
and  the  Ship  Began  Going  Around  in 
Circles.  Shortly  Afterward  a  Spanish 
Steamer  Came  Along  and  Picked  Us 
Up  and  Took  Us  to  Barcelona 

out.  Then  I  saw  two  of  my  gun  crew  in 
the  boat  and  called  them  to  join  me. 
'Let's  give  them  another  shot  or  two,'  I 
said,  and  they  cheered.  The  subma- 
rine had  begun  to  edge  within  range, 
as  we  no  longer  were  firing.  Then  that 
German  captain  got  the  surprise  of  his 
life.  My  two  men  helped  me  pump  four 
shots  at  him  as  fast  as  we  could  fire  and 
the  U-boat  took  to  its  heels  to  get  out 
of  range  again.  Then  the  captain  called 
that  the  lifeboat  was  burning  and  we 
couldn't  wait  any  longer.  My  men  and 
I  came  running  and  we  began  lowering 
the  boat.  The  ship  kept  on  going 
around  in  circles  and  just  as  we  hit  the 
water  the  boat  overturned  and  spilled 
us  all  out.  Two  of  the  men  were 
drowned  but  the  rest  of  us  swam  around 
until  we  got  to  the  boat  and  turned  it 
over  again  and  crawled  in.  Then  we 
rowed  away  from  the  Moreni. 

"Good  Fight,"  Says  German 
"The  submarine  came  up  then  and 
the  captain  summoned  all  our  boats 
alongside.    He  shook  hands  with  the 
captain.   'That  was  a  good  fight  you  put 
and  get  in  his  boat,  as  it  was  beginning  up.'  he  said  in  English,  'the  best  of  any 
to  catch  on  fire  from  the  ship.  ship  I  ever  attacked.'    When  he  found 

"  'Hold  her  a  few  minutes,'  I  cried  there  were  no  Englishmen  with  us  he 


ANDREW  COPASSAKI 
Hero  of  the  Encounter  With  a  U-boat 


had  a  physician  from  his  boat  treat  two 
of  our  wounded. 

Then  Sank  the  Steamer 
"  'I'd  tow  you  toward  land  if  you 
hadn't  called  for  assistance,'  said  the 
German.  'As  it  is,  I  can't  take  any 
chances.'  Then  he  left  us  and  began 
firing  at  the  Moreni  again  until  it  was 
sunk. 

"Shortly  afterward  the  Spanish  steam- 
er Valbanera  came  along  and  picked  us 
up.  The  captain  said  he  had  heard  our 
call  for  help  and  had  come  to  our  aid 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  About  the  time 
we  got  on  board  up  bobbed  that  Ger- 
man submarine  again.  The  captain  of 
the  Valbanera  was  ordered  to  get  in 
a  boat  and  come  alongside,  which  he 
did.  What  occurred  I  don't  know,  but 
the  captain  came  back,  the  submarine 
submerged.  The  captain  said  the  Ger- 
man had  told  him  we  had  fought  hard 
and  asked  that  we  be  well  treated.  We 
certainly  had  no  cause  to  complain. 
When  we  arrived  in  Barcelona,  Spain, 
we  visited  the  American  consul,  who  out- 
fitted us  with  clothing  and  sent  us  home 
on  another  ship." 

Reward  for  the  Gunner 
Thus  is  the  story  told  by  Copassaki 
under  pressure  after  he  had  made  a 
formal  report  of  the  incident  to  the 
Navy  Department.  He  is  a  modest  man 
who  has  been  in  the  United  States  Navy 
about  twenty  years.  He  was  born  in 
Greece  and  is  a  naturalized  American. 
His  wife,  Mrs.  Anna  Copassaki,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York.  Needless  to  say,  she 
is  immensely  proud  of  her  husband. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  in  mak- 
ing public  Copassaki's  report  said  that 
the  department  had  made  careful  in- 
vestigation of  all  engagements  between 
United  States  naval  gunners  and  sub- 
marines and  had  picked  three  men  for 
recognition.  The  three  are  headed  by 
Copassaki,  who  not  only  has  been  ten- 
dered temporary  warrant  as  a  gunner 
and  boatswain,  but  also  received  from 
the  department  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion for  gallantry  in  action. 

"They  do  me  too  much  honor,"  said 
Copassaki  when  he  received  the  letter. 
"I  did  no  more  than  any  of  the  boys 
would  have  done  under  similar  condi- 
tions. I  am  no  more  of  a  hero  than  the 
others  would  be  if  given  a  similar 
chance." 


EAR  REVEALS  THE  BORN  AVIATOR 


DATIENTS  who  call  at  the  office  of  Dr. 

Isaac  H.  Jones  of  Philadelphia  these 
days  are  told  that  Dr.  Jones  is  taking 
an  extended  vacation  so  far  as  his  pa- 
tients are  concerned  and  that  the  date 
of  his  return  is  most  uncertain.  That 
is  all  the  instruction  which  Dr.  Jones 
left  behind  with  his  office  force  when  he 
departed  one  day  recently,  but  behind  it 
is  the  story  of  a  modest  American  spe- 
cialist who  is  doing  a  great  big  "bit" 
for  his  country,  but  doesn't  want  any 
fuss  and  feathers  over  it. 

For  upon  Dr.  Jones'  "Yes"  or  "No" 
will  depend  the  fate  of  many  an  aspirant 
to  honors  in  Uncle  Sam's  flying  corps. 
By  the  time  Dr.  Jones  returns  to  his 
office  Uncle  Sam  will  have  picked  .most 
of  the  men  who  will  man  the  $640,000,- 
000  flying  fleet  which  he  proposes  to 
send  buzzing  around  the  Kaiser's  ears 
some  time  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Pick  Airmen  by  Formula 

Dr.  Jones'  specialty  in  organizing  the 
big  new  Army  of  the  Air  with  100,000 
picked  aviators  is  to  keep  the  airship 
fleet  on  its  right  keel.  On  a  formula 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Jones  the  Govern- 
ment depends  for  getting  men  with  the 
highest  possible  sense  of  balance  for 
its  air  fleet,  and  thereby  make  it  the 
most  efficient  aerial  squadron  in  the 
world. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  good  fly- 


ing depends  mainly  on  a  little  device 
invented  by  Nature  and  secreted  in  the 
human  ear.  When  this  first  was  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Robert  Baranay  of  Vienna, 
Austria,  Dr.  Jones  as  an  ear  special- 
ist took  up  the  study  of  Dr.  Baranay's 
discovery  and  carried  the  exploration 
of  the  ear  much  further  than  the  orig- 
inal Austrian  discoverer  ever  dreamed 
of  doing. 

Having  carried  his  explorations  of  the 
ear  and  its  secret,  tiny  balance  wheel 
for  aviators  to  the  utmost  extreme  until 
he  knew  all  about  it  and  its  workings, 
Dr.  Jones  mapped  out  the  ear,  drew 
charts  of  it  and  sounded  it. 

Then  he  went  further  and  drew  up  a 
simple  formula  for  doing  all  the  ear 
work  he  had  done  so  that  any  physician 
following  his  rules  might  test  any  ear 
as  thoroly  as  he  was  able  to  test  it 
for  its  sense  of  balance  or,  in  other 
words,  for  its  aviation  qualifications. 

Science  Is  Exact  Now 
The  work  Dr.  Jones  carried  out  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  resort  to  exact,  unerring 
science  in  recruiting  aviators. 

There  will  be  no  guesswork  about  the 
selection  of  volunteers  for  the  American 
aviation  servico.  Every  man  taking  the 
aviation  examination  will  be  put  to  the 
test  of  Dr.  Jones'  formula,  and  there 
will  be  no  question  then  about  whether 


or  not  the  man  will  make  a  good  avia- 
tor. The  Government  will  know  in  ad- 
vance that  any  man  passing  Dr.  Jones' 
examination  positively  will  become  a 
first-class  aviator. 

This  is  because  Dr.  Jones'  test  will 
show  that  the  men  have  in  their  ear 
the  most  highly-developed  form  of  Na- 
ture's little  balance  contrivance.  This 
mechanism  of  Nature  works  much  like 
the  spirit  level  of  a  mason.  By  gravi- 
tating to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  com- 
municates a  true  sense  of  balance  to 
the  brain,  and  in  its  most  perfect  form 
makes  it  possible  for  a  born  aviator  to 
"feel  his  balance"  continually  in  the  air 
and  almost  automatically  adjust  his  ma- 
chine to  any  wind  or  air  current  it  may 
strike. 

It  was  a  great  thing  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  course,  to  have  Dr.  Jones 
carry  out  his  research  work  and  perfect 
it  for  use  in  this  war.  But  the  Govern- 
ment has  benefited  still  more  thru 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Jones,  by  systema- 
tizing his  research  work  and  bringing  it 
down  to  a  single  formula,  has  made  it 
possible  for  other  physicians  to  judge 
born  aviators  as  promptly  and  accurate- 
ly as  himself. 

Teaching  Doctors  "How" 

That  is  why  Dr.  Jones  is  away  now. 
He  is  traveling  thru  the  country  for 
the  Government,  teaching  large  classes 


of  physicians  how  to  use  his  formula 
for  the  ear  test  which  unerringly  will 
qualify  a  man  for  the  United  States 
aviation  service  or  bar  him  entirely 
from  the  aviation  training  camps. 

Sudden,  inexplicable  collapses  of  avia- 
tors in  training  have  been  frequent  in 
the  past.  An  aviator  would  almost  have 
finished  his  training.  He  would  be 
making  his  final  flight  before  getting  his 
pilot  license.  Everything  would  go  well 
apparently  until  the  aviator,  high  in  the 
air,  began  to  do  stunts,  fly  around  in 
strange  circles  and  loops,  drive  reck- 
lessly and  otherwise  exhibit  signs  either 
of  fool  daring  or  utter  loss  of  control. 

At  the  post-mortem  investigations 
these  disasters  would  frequently  be 
blamed  on  sudden  strange  air  currents 
or  undiscovered  weaknesses  of  the  fly- 
ing machine  or  overconfidence  of  the 
luckless  aviator. 

Now  science  knows  the  trouble  was 
all  in  the  aviator's  ear.  Nature's  auto- 
matic balance  wheel  was  not  working. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  aviators  killed 
in  training  would  probably  not  have 
passed  Dr.  Jones'  test  and  should  never 
have  started  training.  They  were  vic- 
tims of  guesswork  examinations.  They 
will  be  kept  out  of  the  new  aviation 
Army. 

It  is  said  that  a  single  swallow  will 
devour  6,000  flies  in  a  day. 


THE    FARMING    BU-SINESS    AND    UNCLE  SAM 


TURNING  OUT  UNCLE  Si 


THE  KAISER  MAKES  WAR  UPON  SUCH  AS  THESE 
Here  are  some  of  the  victims  of  a  German  air  raid  upon  London. 

hy  civilization  demands  that  Germany  never  again  be 
:o  become  a  world  power.  It's  just  another  example 
er's  disregard  of  humanity's  laws.  In  the  raid  of  which 
these  were  victims  the  Germans  killed  thirty  men,  eight  women 
and  five  children,  a  total  of  forty-three,  and  injured  197  persons. 
Britons  are  demanding  reprisals  by  England's  air  fleet,  but  hesi- 
tate at  the  thought  of  causing  death  or  injury  to  non-combatants 


ENGLAND'S  KING  IS  A  REGULAR  SAILOR 
King  George  of  England  recently  visited  a  part  of  the  fleet  and 
inspected  it  from  top  to  bottom.  Here  he  is  shown  climbing  a 
flimsy  ladder  from  a  submarine  to  a  battleship,  Was  he  awk- 
ward? Not  a  bit,  for  the  King  served  his  time  in  the  navy  be- 
fore he  was  called  to  the  throne.  Admiral  Beatty,  standing  at 
a  salute,  seems  a  little  worried  over  his  majesty,  nevertheless 


Scene  in  one  of  the  aeroplane  factories  which  are  turning  out 
hundreds  of  airplanes  for  use  of  the  American  Army  in  France. 


( 

In 


WOULD  A  SUBMARINE  WAGE  WAR  ON  THIS  BOATP 

Siam  has  declared  war  on  Germany  and  Austria.  This  is  the 
royal  ship  of  the  King  and  a  sample  of  the  only  kind  of  a  navy 
which  Siam  boasts.  Fat  chance  this  "navy"  would  have  against  a 
submarine.  Yet  Siam's  entrance  against  the  Kaiser  will  help 
solve  the  food  problem,  for  Siam  controls  the  rice  output  of  Asia 


THE  TRAPS  FOR  THE  GERMAN  U-BOATS,  "SOMEWlusMJij 

This  picture,  passed  by  the  censor,  shows  subma-       rre  held  down  by  IRo p0Ul 


rine  catching  nets  ready  to  be  taken  to  sea  and 
placed  in  position.  The  nets  are  made  of  cable 
and  the  meshes  are  about  ten  feet  square.  They 


ers  and  their  pos 
which  the  cables 
will  be  spread  is  t, 


ate 
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UM'S  GREAT  AIR  FLEET 
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The  huge  bodies  with  their  spreading  wings  are  being  assembled 
for  trials  before  being  turned  over  to  the  Army  officials 


THE  GERMAN  WEAPON  THAT  PROVED  A  BOOMERANG 
When  the  Huns  invented  a  machine  that  would  throw  flames  a  great  dis- 
tance, destroying  every  living  thing  in  their  path,  they  did  not  reckon  with 
the  adaptability  of  the  Allies,  who  perfected  the  device  until  now  their 
flame  throwers  have  a  greater  range  than  that  of  the  Germans.  The  picture 
graphically  shows  one  of  the  "rain  of  fire"  attacks  of  the  French 


GERMAN  RUTHLESSNESS  AS  THE  HUNS  RETREAT 
Unable  to  carry  away  all  of  the  farming  implements  captured 
when  they  invaded  Prance,  the  Germans  as  they  retreat  destroy 
everything  left  behind.     Note  how  the  spokes    of    the  wagon 
wheels  have  been  deliberately  sawed  thru  to  prevent  their  upp 
mam 


HE  GAVE  HIS  LIFE  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 
Private  Osborne,  a  Stanford  University  youth  attached    to  an 
American  ambulance  company,  was  killed  while  helping  move 
French  wounded.    He  was  the  first  American  to  die  at  the  front 


IN  AMERICA" 
|>00  pound  mushroom-like  sink- 
Ions  are  marked  by  barrels  to 
e  fastened.    Where  these  nets 
lown  only  to  the  Government 


NEW  U.  S.  VICE  ADMIRAL 
Admiral  Albert  W.  Grant,  one  of 
our  ablest  Naval  officers,  who  has 
been  named  a  Vice  Admiral 


THE  VICTOR  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  TOMORROW 
Real  friendship  seems  to  have  sprung  up  between  General  Persh- 
ing and  General  Joffre  in  addition  to  their  admiration  for  each 
Other's  abilities.    Note  the  difference  in  types 
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Women,  Their  New  Jobs  and  the  Vote 


With  the  Responsibilities  Brought  by  War,  Will  Come  the  Privileges  of  Men,  Too 


fO  DOUBT  you've  read  all  manner  of 
queer  things  about  the  militant  suf- 
fragettes in  England,  you've  heard  all 
sorts  of  funny  (?)  jokes  about  their 
serious  faces  and  their  fiat-heeled 
shoes,  but  all  these  trivialities  fade  out 
of  existence  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that,  after  years  of 
agitation,  the  women  of  England  have 
gained  the  vote. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that  the  wom- 
en in  the  British  Isles  never  voted  be- 
fore. They  have;  women  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  municipal  elections  on  the 
same  terms  as  men.  But  they  wanted 
more  than  just  a  limited  suffrage.  They 
wanted  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  equal  terms 
with  their  husbands  and  brothers  and 
fathers.  That  right  now  has  been 
granted  them;  the  war  has  made  the 
change  imperative,  and  so  the  English 
Parliament  finally  agreed  to  let  women 
vote  for  members  of  the  house,  with  cer- 
tain minor  restrictions  that  will  not  af- 
fect the  feminine  vote  materially. 

Woman  suffrage  first  was  brought 
into  prominence  during  the  economic 
changes  of  the  nineteenth  century;  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  great  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  upheaval  of  the 
present  time  will  bring  woman  into  the 
fore,  and  will  see  her  taking  her  place 
by  the  side  of  her  brother.  Before 
many  moons  a  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Constitution  will, 
very  probably,  again  be  placed  before 
Congress,  then  passed  on  to  the  State 
Legislatures  for  final  ratification.  If 
such  an  amendment  ever  gets  by  the 
National  Congress  it  surely  will  go  sail- 
ing thru  the  various  State  Legislatures. 

There  are  some  who  will  pooh-pooh 
the  foregoing  statement  and  tell  you 
that  it  can't  be  done.  Don't  you  believe 
them.  It  can  be  done,  and  it  will.  Just 
tell  the  doubting  Thomases  you  meet  to 
give  the  situation  the  once  over  and 
they  will  change  their  minds.  During 
the  last  year  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage  lined  up  as  follows  in  the 
various  State  Legislatures: 

Four  Turned  Down  Suffrage 

Of  the  nine  States  in  which  suffrage 
was  voted  on  during  1916,  only  four 
voted  unfavorably  on  amendment  propo- 
sitions, and  this  by  a  narrow  majority. 
Two  of  the  States  killed  the  Presidential 
suffrage  bill  in  committee,  and  the  other 
three  lacked  the  required  two-thirds 
vote  to  pass  them.  The  gallant  South 
is  the  worst  offender  in  the  lot.  Georgia 
voted  down  an  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution  by  a  majority  of  70.  The 
vote  stood:  Nays,  91;  yeas,  21,  in  the 
House.  The  Senate  set  the  hearing  for 
August  17,  the  day  after  statutory  ad- 
journment of  the  Legislature.  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia  also  defeated  the 
measure,  but  not  by  so  large  a  margin. 

Taking  it  on  the  whole,  the  West 
seems  more  favorably  inclined  towards 
suffrage  than  does  either  the  South  or 
the  East,  and  in  looking  for  a  reason  for 
this  sectional  difference  of  opinion,  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  en- 
tire social,  industrial  and  economic 
fabric  of  these  different  geographical 
districts.  The  East  and  the  South  are 
older,  more  stratified  settlements.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  older  a  man 
gets,  the  less  apt  he  is  to  make  any 
changes  or  try  any  new-fangled  ideas. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  community;  the 
older  a  community  gets,  the  more  con- 
servative it  becomes. 

Where  do  all  the  political  innova- 
tions in  this  country  originate?  In  the 
new  West,  of  course.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  New  York,  or  staid  Pennsylva- 
nia, trying  such  a  radical  change  as  the 
referendum  or  the  recall,  or  any  one  of 
the  hundred  other  reforms  that  you  read 
about  in  magazines  and  the  newspapers? 
Woman  suffrage  is  one  of  the  modern 
political  Ideals.  As  time  has  gone  on 
it  has  come  up  for  approval  even  in 
these  conservative  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

People  Are  Thinking 

What  does  that  matter?  you  will  a8k. 
Just  this  much:  It  indicates  that  people 
are  thinking  about  it,  and  thought  al- 


By  Hazel  Miller 


ways  is  healthy  for  any  movement.  It 
may  be  adverse  thought,  but  that  makes 
no  difference.  In  time,  with  the  chang- 
ing of  conditions,  thought  will  change 
also.  Illinois  changed  her  mind  in  1913. 
True,  women  did  not  get  a  mil  and  un- 
restricted suffrage,  but  the  measure 
that  was  passed  helped  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Other  States  have  given  wom- 
en the  vote  since  then,  and  still  others 
will  pass  amendments  to  their  consti- 
tutions at  an  early  date. 

Whether  New  York  will  vote  favor- 
ably on  this  amendment  in  the  election 
this  coming  fall  is  problematical.  Last 
year  the  Legislature  voted  favorably  on 
the  proposition  in  both  houses.  The 
municipal  and  Presidential  suffrage  bill 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Judic- 
iary. Now  it  is  up  to  the  voters;  woman 
suffrage  leaders  in  New  York  State  are 
not  making  any  prophecies. 

In  addition  to  the  various  bills  before 
State  Legislatures,  the  Poindexter  bill 
in  Congress  might  be  mentioned.  This 
bill  was  introduced,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, to  restore  the  franchise  to  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  included 
women  in  its  terms.  It  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  District  Committee  that 
has  charge  of  all  matters  affecting  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Besides  this 
measure,  there  was  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House,  in  De- 
cember, 1916.  Both  these  bills  came  to 
naught;  the  old  Congress  left  them  on 
the  docket  and  they  died  of  inaction, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  the  new 


Congress,  that  took  office  on  March  4, 
to  act  on  them. 

The  outlook  for  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  is  extremely  favorable.  The 
majority  of  instances  in  which  suffrage 
was  defeated  shows  that  the  margin 
constantly  is  decreasing.  As  time  goes 
on  it  will  vanish  altogether;  the  reason 
for  this  lies  in  the  enormous  changes 
that  the  war  is  making  in  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  country.  Woman  ever  is 
becoming  a  more  important  factor  in  in- 
dustry, and  just  now  women  are  going 
into  occupations  that  were  closed  to 
them  before  the  war.  Woman  is  doing 
her  work  efficiently  and,  what  is  more, 
she  is  demanding  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  and  getting  it,  too. 

Half  the  Battle  at  Home 

No  doubt,  as  the  war  progresses,  more 
States  will  be  compelled  to  grant  wom- 
an suffrage.  Half  the  battles  against 
the  Germans — more  than  half,  in  fact — 
will  be  fought  at  home,  in  the  shops  and 
factories,  and  the  women  who  are  help- 
ing to  win  these  battles  sooner  or  later 
will  demand  compensation  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  Some  one  has  said  that 
with  privileges  come  responsibilities. 
It  is  a  good  old  rule  that  works  both 
ways;  women  will  claim  those  privi- 
leges after  they  have  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities, and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  our  legislators  will  see  the  justice 
of  their  demands. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  made  his  stand  on  the 
suffrage  question  clear  beyond  a  doubt. 
He  declares  that  no  nation  can  call  it- 


EUST  m  TAUflHT  HE*  PLACE -TO  CC  Oft  AND  $W 
PMNON-POWffiR  FOR  THE  dOVOTOTT  - 
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self  a  democracy  in  which  half  the  pop- 
ulation does  not  vote.  During  the  last 
Presidential  campaign  the  National 
Woman's  Party  made  an  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  a  national 
issue.  It  is  well  known  what  stand  the 
party  took  as  to  the  two  most  important 
candidates.  At  that  time  President  Wil- 
son could  not  declare  himself  for  na- 
tional suffrage  inasmuch  as  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Democratic  platform,  and  even  now,  if 
his  party  pledges  did  not  stand  in  the 
way,  he  could  do  no  more  than  suggest 
in  a  message  to  Congress  that  that  body 
inaugurate  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, something  that  already  has  been 
done. 

Picket  the  White  House 

Nevertheless,  certain  women  have 
taken  to  parading  the  White  House 
grounds  and  making  known  their  de- 
sires on  banners  that  have  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  Recently  sev- 
eral of  these  pickets  were  arrested,  why, 
nobody  knows.  Evidently  they  must 
have  gotten  on  some  official's  nerves  and 
that  individual  promptly  dug  up  some 
obscure  rule  and  had  them  arrested  and 
jailed.  The  President  pardoned  them 
two  days  later. 

As  an  advertising  campaign  the  silent 
picketing  was  a  marvel.  Every  news- 
paper in  the  country  wrote  about  it  and 
the  cause  got  a  good  deal  of  free  adver- 
tising. Without  a  doubt  this  is  what  the 
suffrage  leaders  had  intended  from  the 
first.  There  was  no  violence,  only  the 
silent  marching  about  with  their  slo- 
gans. The  President  never  objected  to 
them  but,  nevertheless,  the  women  were 
jailed.  The  officious  gentleman  who  ac- 
complished this  noble  act  should  have 
known  better.  If  he  had  ignored  them 
completely  they  would  have  received 
less  attention  and  in  time,  perhaps, 
their  little  to-do  might  have  been  for- 
gotten completely,  newspapers  having 
such  short  memories.  As  it  was,  his 
act  served  merely  as  another  spur  for 
the  papers  to  break  up  the  deadly  mo- 
notony of  war  dispatches. 

A  few  of  the  leaders  in  New  York 
have  intimated  that  the  real  suffragists 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  move- 
ment. This  cannot  be  called  strictly 
true;  when  they  seek  to  repudiate  the 
acts  of  their  sisters  in  Washington  they 
are  ignoring  the  policies  set  forth  by 
Anna  Shaw  and  others  of  the  foremost 
women  active  thruout  the  country.  As 
for  the  antis,  they  don't  count.  Miss' 
Alice  Chittenden,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  Opposed  to 
Woman  Suffrage,  in  her  attack  on  these 
semi-militants  would  ignore  all  women 
in  this  country  except  the  ones  who  are 
engaged  in  taking  care  of  their  homes 
and  servants. 

Would  Ignore  All  But  Few 

Mighty  few  women  in  this  country 
have  servants  to  manage,  and  the  num- 
ber who  are  housewives  has  been  de- 
creasing. Women  marry  later  in  life 
than  they  used  to;  fewer  of  them  are 
marrying  at  all.  It  is  for  this  great 
army  of  women  who  are  out  battling  the 
world  that  the  women  in  Washington 
have  been  picketing.  They  need  the 
ballot  and  they  should  get  it.  These 
women,  with  leisure  time  on  their  hands, 
have  noticed  the  need  and  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  women  at 
home  to  give  up  the  ballot  fight  and  at- 
tend to  the  conservation  of  the  kitchen 
resources  if  they  believe  that  they  are 
aiding  the  Nation  more  in  that  way,  but 
why  should  the  others  who  have  no 
kitchens  to  take  care  of,  or  whose  kitch- 
ens don't  take  up  all  their  time,  be 
made  to  suffer? 


-Will  Burcadle  in  Lewlston  (Me.)  Evening  Journal. 

The  Challenge! 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  if  each  of  our  20,000,000  fam- 
ilies throws  away  a  slice  of  bread  each 
day,  the  country's  waste  for  twenty-four 
hours  is  875,000  pounds  of  flour,  or  over 
a  million  one-pound  loaves.  At  this 
rate  we  would  destroy  1,500,000  barrels 
of  flour  per  year. 


States  show 
[  speed  in  war 

QRATORS  who  are  running  around  the 
country  howling  that  the  people  are 

'  not  yet  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  at  war — and  this  includes  the 
eminent  objector  of  Oyster  Bay — are  in- 
vited to  visit  the  offices  of  the  nearest 
State  Council  of  Defense  and  learn 
something  of  what  actually  is  going  on 
in  this  country.  Not  prepared,  indeed! 
Chairmen  of  the  various  committees  all 
over  the  country  are  voicing  their  pro- 
tests in  no  uncertain  terms,  as  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do.  Just  look  at 
the  achievements  of  these  men  in  the 
last  four  months,  and  see  if  you  don't 
think  that  all  these  calamity  howlers 
ought  to  have  their  speeches  censored. 

The  most  stringent  law  yet  to  be 
passed  issues  from  West  Virginia.  This 
State  has  a  statute  on  its  books  which 
compels  everybody  to  work  at  least 
thirty-six  hours  every  week  or  pay  an 

^extended  visit  to  the  county  jail.  Clip- 
ping coupons  or  riding  around  in  fa- 
ther's little  old  last  year's  model  are  not 
classified  as  labor  in  West  Virginia,  and 
anybody  who  has  any  beliefs  to  the  con- 
trary soon  changes  his  mind.  A  year  spent 
with  an  iron  bowling  ball  attached  to 
one's  ankle  is  not  a  hundred  per  cent 
in  good  times,  and  mother's  pet  lamb 
is  forced  to  choose  the  alternative  and 

r ,  it  some  real  work  to  do. 

I        The  ••Three  Minute  Women" 

Everybody  is  busy  all  over  this  coun- 
t*y.  In  Louisiana,  for  instance,  a  great 
»rps  of  Three  Minute  Women  are  can- 
ising  the  State  and  are  lecturing  in 
l_*-ry  county  on  the  canning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  the  conservation  of 
food  in  general.  They  adapted  their 
unique  appellation  in  imitation  of  the 
Four  Minute  Men  of  Illinois,  and 
changed  it  to  suit  themselves  under  the 
firm  conviction  that  a  woman  can  talk 
twice  as  much  in  three  minutes  as  a 
man  can  in  four.  If  you  are  a  citizen 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Government 
c?Ms  you  for  service,  you  can  depend 
c  »  the  State  Council  of  Defense  to  pay 
your  taxes  or  your  insurance  premium 
if  you  have  forgotten  them  in  the  stress 
of  getting  ready.  North  Carolina  has 
an  aid  board  in  every  county,  made  up 
of  a  banker,  a  lawyer  and  a  business 
man,  who  will  meet  such  vital  obliga- 
tions for  you  and,  when  you  get  back, 
you  may  repay  the  money. 

In  Massachusetts  the  State  council 
has  arranged  to  fill  the  teeth  of  all  pros- 
pective sailors  and  soldiers  free  of 
charge,  to  have  their  corns  removed, 
and  to  put  their  feet  in  condition  for 
the  marching  they  will  have  to  do  over 
the  roads  in  France.  This  same  coun- 
cil supplies  weekly  service  to  all  the 
newspapers,  telling  them  what  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  plentiful  and 
cheap.  In  many  cities  and  towns  it  has 
opened  up  markets  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  the  back-yard  gardeners,  who 
abound  in  these  United  States,  to  get 
rid  of  the  surplus  of  garden  truck  which 
their  families  cannot  consume. 

The  city  of  Quincy,  in  Massachusetts, 
has  Just  such  a  market  where  a  whole 
table  can  be  rented  for  twenty  cents  on 
Wednesday  and  thirty  cents  on  Satur- 
day. In  the  event  that  one  has  such  a 
small  surplus  that  it  would  not  pay  him 
to  rent  space,  the  town  furnishes  a  table 
where  the  goods  may  be  sold  without 
expense. 

Kansas  Buys  Seed  Wheat 
Out  in  Kansas  the  council  has  spent 
$2,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  special 
seed  wheat,  which  it  intends  to  distribute 
I  among  the  farmers  at  cost.  Both 
I  Louisiana  and  Florida  are  buying  tin 
land  glass  Jars  in  lar^c  quantities,  and 
jare  selling  them  to  the  women  of  the 
[State  at  cost,  or  even  less.  In  this  way 
|the  State  makes  sure  that  none  of  the 
ijbundance  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
jwhich  are  grown  is  wasted.  It  is  said 
•.hat  as  much  as  50,000  tin  cans  and  jars 
were  sold  in  one  parish,  where  ordlnar- 
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ily  there  would  be  little  or  no  canning 
done.  And  to  assure  such  an  abundance 
of  foodstuffs,  the  State  Council  of  Louis- 
iana distributed  packets  of  garden  seed 
free  to  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
State. 

As  for  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
in  preventing  strikes  and  other  labor 
troubles,  Massachusetts  has  organized  a 
board  to  arbitrate  labor  difficulties  and 
see  that  strikes  are  prevented,  particu- 
larly  in   those   industries   which  are 


needed  to  keep  the  war  machine  in  run- 
ning order.  Up  in  Minnesota,  stringent 
laws  have  been  passed  to  prevent  any- 
body from  saying,  printing  or  writing 
anything  which  tends  to  discourage  men 
from  enlisting  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice. 

On  the  whole,  while  Congress  has 
been  debating  over  measures  designed 
to  ameliorate  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try, the  State  Councils  of  Defense  have 
gotten  busy  and  shown  some  results. 


'Christus'  Called  to  the  Colors 

Germany  Summons  Passion  Play  Star 


Thousands  Have  Seen  Anton  l  am  in  the  Pasalon  Piny  at  OberummcrKau. 
He  Played  the  Pnrt  of  <  hri*t  Hi. mine  of  Hi«  Renemblnnee  to  the  Popular 
Conception  of  the  Savior.  Lang  Probably  Has  Played  the  Part  for  the  Laat 
Time,  an  HIh  Health  Forbid.*  Hope  Ho  Will  Return  From  the  Trenches 


QERMANY  is  in  the  last  ditch,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Anton  Lang,  the 
Christus  of  the  "Passion  Play"  at  Ober- 
ammergau,  has,  at  the  age  of  42,  been 
called  to  the  colors.  This  fact  has  been 
commented  upon  by  newspapers  and 
periodicals  without  realization  of  the 
significance  of  this  call.  They  protest 
this  sacrifice  that  Germany  demands, 
because  Lang  not  only  is  a  fine  actor, 
but  Nature  has  given  him  a  spiritual 
face,  one  especially  adapted  to  the  part 
that  he  plays.  No  doubt  the  German 
government,  with  its  eye  on  the  main 
chance,  has  seen  the  advantage  of  spar- 
ing this  man  as  long  as  possible.  But 
now,  even  he  must  go;  the  younger  men 
in  the  village  went  long  ago,  and  the 
older  went,  too,  before  he  was  called. 

Now,  however,  Germany  has  decided 
to  sacrifice  him,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  tubercular  and,  at  the 
best,  has  only  a  few  years  to  live.  He 
is  no  more  fitted  for  service  in  war  than 
a  delicate  woman  or  child.  Still  Ger- 
many sacrificed  him,  not  without  some 
qualms,  we  believe;  for  Anton  Lang 
has  long  been  a  valuable  commercial 
asset  to  Germany,  and  the  Fatherland 
never  is  willing  to  sacrifice  anything  or 
anybody  that  nets  it  money. 

Mrs.  Lang  holds  out  little  hope  that 


her  husband,  even  under  normal  condi- 
tions, would  live  to  perform  in  the  next 
"Passion,"  in  1920.  It  has  been  her 
policy,  as  long  as  she  has  been  married 
to  Lang,  to  skimp  and  scrape  against 
the  day  when  he  would  leave  his  two 
children  fatherless.  Even  at  the  best, 
Lang  never  has  been  able  to  work  very 
hard,  and  the  little  that  he  has  made 
from  his  pottery,  which  the  tourists  buy 
because  of  their  interest  in  this  main 
actor  of  the  tragedy,  never  has  served 
to  support  his  family.  Mrs.  Lang  keeps 
a  "pension,"  that  is,  a  village  hostelry, 
and  she  declares  that  she  is  only  able  to 
maintain  this  because  of  the  reputation 
of  her  husband.  When  he  dies  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  pension  will  diminish, 
and  she  will  have  a  hard  time  to  make 
a  living  for  her  little  family. 

Still  Germany  has  called  Anton  Lang 
to  the  colors.  From  this,  it  does  not 
take  one  long  to  deduce  that  Germany 
must  be  in  pretty  difficult  straits.  For 
all  we  know,  she  may  have  emptied  her 
sanitariums  on  the  battlefield.  Certain- 
ly, no  motives  of  humanity  would  deter 
her  from  such  a  course.  Nothing,  not 
even  the  caustic  and  irrepressible  pen 
of  Maximilian  Harden,  Germany's 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  has  kept  her 
from  putting  the  tubercular  Anton  Lang 
in  the  trenches. 


The  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Works  in  an; 
kind  of  aoil.  Cuts 
stalka— doesn't  pull  like 
other  cutters.  Absolutely  no  dinger 

Cuts  Four  to  Seven  Acres  a  Day 

w  ith  one  man  and  One  horse.  Here  la  what  one 
farmer  saye:  Oct.  18. 1916.  Gentlemen: 

Harvester  worked  very  successfully.  The  corn  was 
from  15  to  18  ft.  high  and  we  cut  about  30  acres  for 
silage  without  delay.  Yours  truly.  Brookwood  Farms, 
New  York.  N.  Y..  M.  H.  Roberta.  Supt. 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  machine:  also  containing  testimonials 
of  many  users.   Send  for  this  circular  matter  today. 
LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  4  Lincoln,  Illinois 
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Known  for  40  Years  as 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

A  New  Name 

But  the  Same  Old 
Reliable  Remedy 

FARMERS  and  horsemen  every- 
where will  be  glad  to  know  that 
this  change  is  in  the  name  only— that 
there  is  no  change  whatever  in  the 
famous  old-time  formula  that  has 
rendered  such  remarkable  service  in  horse 
ailments  — Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint, 
Curb,  Sprains  and  Lameness— by  the  count- 
er-irritant method. 

Whether  you  get  Kendall's  tinder  the  old 
label  or  the  new,  the  quality  and  efficiency 
is  the  same  old  reliable— with  a  40-year-old 
reputation. 

Get  It  of  your  druggist— Jl-00  per  bottle— six 
for  85.00— and  ask  for  book  "Treatise  on  the 
Horse"— or  write 

BRm  6.  Jm  KENDALL  OO. 

Enoaburg  Falls,  Vt.  


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.f"^ 

fffe  4Qk  4%  Buys  the  New  Butter*  t_ 
X  JfO  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning? 
W  easy  cleaning,  close  ekim- 

Hn  %ff  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
.a  lifetime.  Skims  9o  quarts 

f>er  hour.  Made  also  In  five  ^ 
orcer  sizes  up  toNo.8abowabere. 

30  Days' Free  Trial  &j-  J*  «s™«g8 

it  BiivcB  iti  cream,  rosful  brinra  Free  cat- 
aloft,  folder  nnd  "dircl-from-factory"  offer* 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  <12> 

3206  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


WITTEf 


'Kero-Oil"  Engines 

Immediate  Shipment  — All  Styles— 

2  to  22  H-P.-No  Wnltins-Bli  Foctorv-Di* 
Output-Trices  most  favorable.  Writs  tor  my 
terms  and  prlees--Cash.  Payments  or  No 
Money  Down. --ED.  Ii.  VV in E .  Pros. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2132  Oakland  Ave.,  Kane*.  City,  Mo. 

2152  Empire  Bldg.,        Pittsburg.  Pa. 


I  Save 
Yon  $15 
lo  $200 


PER 

POUND 


SUGAR  5c 

Save  from  30*  to  50*  on  your  grocery  bill  by  buying 
direct  from  us  at  wholesale  prices.  Cut  out  middle- 
men's  profits.  We  guarantee  quality  absolutely. 
Send  for  our  Grocery  Price-Wrecking  I,ist  today. 
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flatf  printed  In  colors.    Send  29c  coin  or  stamps  today. 
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Building  War  Cities  on  Rush  Orders 

Herculean  Task  of  Preparing  Camps  for  a  Million  Almost  Completed 


By  Arthur  C.  Ross 

every  bit  of  pipe  and  other  material  en-  of  somebody  putting  it  over  on  the  Gov- 

tering  into  the  construction  of  the  can-  ernment  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
tonment  is  checked  up  on  the  ground      The  wisdom   of   this    plan  is  being 

and  the  bills  audited  by  experts  fur-  demonstrated  by  the  speed  with  which 

nished  by  the  National  Association  of  this  war  city  is  springing  into  being. 

Accountants,  so  that  close  tab  is  kept  Everybody  works,  from  the  "walking 

on  every  expenditure,  and  the  possibility  boss,"  who  doesn't  walk,  but  covers  the 


DIGGING  THEM  OUT  OF  THEIR  HOLE 

Austrians  defeated  by  the  Italians  took  refuge  in  holes  and  caves 
in  the  mountains.  The  picture  shows  an  Italian  searching  party 
bringing  the  Austrians  out  of  their  hiding  places  in  Mount  Cucco 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  making  them  prisoners 


"Sammy"  and  His  French  Friends 


J^OME  wasn't  built  in  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  a  quite  often  quoted  saying, 
but  that  doesn't  go  now  that  the  United 
States  is  at  war  and  in  quite  a  hurry  to 
begin  the  training  of  a  million  or  more 
men  before  spring  comes  and  America 
begins  to  do  real  things  on  the  fighting 
line  in  France. 

Just  like  the  country  is  going  about 
other  things  that  on  the  face  of  them 
seem  impossible,  so  the  War  Depart- 
ment, aided  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  is  going  about  building  the  six- 
teen war  cities  which  will  house  our 
new  soldiers  while  they  are  being  made 
fit. 

It  was  along  about  the  middle  of  last 
June  that  orders  went  out  for  the  build- 
ing of  these  cantonment  camps.  Al- 
most overnight  their  construction  be- 
gan. On  the  top  floor  of  an  office  build- 
ing in  Washington  is  a  room,  chiefly 
featured  by  the  immense  desk  which 
occupies  the  center.  Piled  high  on  it 
are  contracts  and  specifications  and 
blueprints,  and  barricaded  behind  this 
mass  sits  the  man  who  is  the  active 
head  of  all  this  energetic  building.  He 
is  Col.  Isaac  W.  Littel,  of  the  Army 
Quartermaster's  Corps,  a  man  who  has 
been  building  military  cities  for  years. 
This  is  by  far  the  biggest  job  he  ever 
i has  undertaken,  but  he  isn't  a  bit  flus- 
tered. It's  merely  a  part  of  the  day's 
work  for  him,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
now  it  will  have  been  completed. 

His  Job  Is  Herculean 

Last  May  he  was  given  orders  to  build 
cantonments  for  150.000  regulars  at 
nine  Army  poets.  Within  a  month  they 
were  completed  and  Colonel  Littel 
turned  his  attention  to  preparing  for 
the  reception  of  the  recruit  fighters. 
This  was  a  much  more  difficult  job. 
Regulars  are  accustomed  to  the  stand- 
ard barracks  and  they  are  hardened  to 
its  limitations.  But  with  the  rookies  it 
is  different.  They  are  fresh  from  the 
farm  or  the  office  or  the  manufacturing 
plant  and  soldiering  is  a  departure  from 
their  regular  way  of  living.  For  them 
things  must  be  different. 

Sickness  was  much  in  evidence  in  the 
cantonments  erected  for  the  rookies  by 
the  Allies  in  the  first  days  of  the  war. 
The  United  States  is  profiting  by  the 
mistakes  made  then  and  the  canton- 
ments into  which  our  new  troops  will 
go  will  have  all  that  is  scientific  and 
all  the  improvements  which  the  Euro- 
pean Allies  have  found  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  best  health  for  new  men. 

It  is  some  Herculean  task,  this  that 
has  been  wished  on  the  shoulders  of 
Colonel  Littel.  This  is  no  movie  affair 
which  he  is  building,  but  permanent 
camps.  There  must  be  ample  supplies 
of  good  water,  sanitary  systems  of  sew- 
erage and  garbage  removal,  carefully 
laid  out  streets,  lights,  a  railroad  and 
more  than  a  thousand  houses.  They 
must  be  built  so  that  the  men  may  be 
quartered  there  with  no  more  discom- 
fort than  they  experience  in  the  aver- 
age home.  A  thousand  men  are  work- 
ing with  might  and  main  that  the  40,000 
who  are  to  occupy  each  cantonment  city 
may  not  be  put  to  embarrassment  and 
discomfort  when  they  are  called  to  the 
colors. 

Open  fields  and  a  set  of  blueprints 
were  the  only  things  on  hand  when 
work  started  on  each  of  these  cities. 
Purchase  and  assembly  of  the  needed 
material  came  next  in  order  at  the  same 
time  that  contracts  were  being  entered 
into  with  the  men  who  were  to  do  the 
actual  work.  Came  a  sanitary  engi- 
neer, a  city  planner  and  an  Army  officer 
and  started  the  work.  Close  on  their 
heels  came  the  contracting  engineer, 
selected  from  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  because  of  his  experience  in  such 
work,  and  with  him  his  little  army  of 
workmen. 

Supply  Prices  Are  Fixed 

All  supplies  are  purchased  by  the  en- 
gineers in  charge  under  a  schedule  of 
prices  fixed  by  the  National  Council  of 
Defense  in  Washington,  and  every  bit 
of  timber,  every  keg  of  nails,  every 
square  of  roofing,  every  kitchen  range, 


p^ID  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  the 
boys  are  doing  "somewhere  over 
there?"  Have  you  ever  considered  the 
difficulties  which  a  new  country  and  an 
alien  people  present  to  the  average  man? 
Well,  in  this  instance,  "Sammy"  is  hav- 
ing no  difficulties  at  all.  The  minute 
that  "Sammy"  landed  on  French  soil 
everybody  took  it  upon  himself  to  see 
that  he  felt  very  much  at  home.  And 
"Sammy"  has  taken  hold  of  the  oppor- 
tunity with  both  hands,  so  that  now  he 
has  a  strangle  hold  on  it. 

The  French  like  our  boys,  and,  if  the 
letters  that  come  home  are  any  indica- 
tion, the  feeling  is  mutual.  Among 
other  things  that  the  French  have  gone 
in  for  is  an  American  barber  shop, 
operated  by  a  tonsorial  artist  who  has 
shaved  in  the  Philippines,  cut  hair  on 
the  Mexican  border,  and  seen  service 
generally  wherever  American  troops 
have  been  sent.  During  the  first  half 
of  July  this  shop  was  opened  at  the 
American  training  camp  in  France,  and 
every  Frenchman  in  town  made  a  grand 
rush  to  get  shaved  or  shampooed.  Busi- 
ness was  phenomenal,  better,  so  the 
corporal-barber  said,  than  it  had  been 
in  any  one  of  his  previous  shops. 

Probably  that  is  because  the  French- 
man is  a  great  admirer  of  all  things 
American.  When  the  Americans  opened 
their  kits  praise  for  the  American  equip- 
ment knew  no  bounds.  The  French 
particularly  praised  the  cotton  belt, 
which,  they  say,  has  no  equal  as  a  feasi- 
ble means  of  carrying  the  many  things 
that  the  soldier  needs.  The  new  har- 
ness of  the  horses  and  the  mules,  the 
comfortable  cots  and  tents,  and  all  of 
the  rest  of  paraphernalia  which  Uncle 
Sam  thinks  his  boys  need  also  came  in 
for  praise. 


But  baseball!  That  is  "quelque" 
game.  You  ought  to  see  the  "Sammies" 
making  fans  out  of  their  French  com- 
panions and  hear  the  poor  Gaul  strug- 
gling with  the  descriptive  terms.  But 
even  if  American  baseball  slang  is  hard 
on  the  French  tongue,  the  game  itself 
makes  up  for  this  difficulty.  There  was 
one  old  fellow,  a  round-bellied  shop- 
keeper, who  went  out  and  played  ball 
with  the  youngsters  under  the  tutelage 
of  "Sammy,"  and  you  should  have  heard 
the  volume  of  adjectives  and  sounds 
that  he  emitted  when  he  caught  the 
ball.  The  French,  however,  were  un- 
able to  make  hits  safely,  so  that  Ty 
Cobb  and  some  of  his  rivals  in  the 
major  leagues  need  not  fear  the  com- 
petition. 

Taking  it  on  the  whole,  the  men  are 
contented;  they  like  their  French  hosts, 
and  have  taken  kindly  to  the  billeting; 
food  seems  to  be  plentiful,  and  the  men 
are  having  as  good  a  time,  all  things 
being  equal,  as  they  might  have  had 
in  any  training  camp  on  the  American 
side.  Very  few  of  them  are  sick,  and 
the  entire  camp  is  getting  a  Vera  Cruz 
scrubbing.  The  French  marvel  at  the 
amount  of  water  the  Americans  need, 
and  they  shrug  their  shoulders  good- 
naturedly  when  the  Americans  insist  on 
sleeping  with  their  windows  wide  open. 

In  a  short  time,  now  that  the  Ameri- 
can postoffice  has  been  opened,  there 
will  be  a  stream  of  letters  flowing  in  on 
them.  This  is  what  the  "Sammy"  needs 
above  all  things;  for,  tho  lie  is  in 
friendly  company,  he  likes  to  get  a 
word  from  the  home  folks,  and  you  may 
be  assured  that  anything  you  write  to 
him  will  be  read  with  an  interest  that 
even  the  most  vivid  imagination  cannot 
describe. 


reserve  astride  a  horse  in  true  Western 
range  fashion,  down  to  the  water  boys 
who  move  about  with  buckets  and  dip- 
pers to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  workmen 
and  assist  in  washing  down  the  dust 
that  is  everywhere,  for  it  would  take 
more  of  a  deluge  than  the  weather  man 
has  provided  even  this  summer  to  affect 
the  site  of  the  barracks.  Improvised 
sawmills  are  in  operation  at  convenient 
points  about  the  field,  and  a  board  or  a 
timber  has  hardly  left  the  saw  until  it  is 
being  put  in  place  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings by  a  carpenter  who  drives  nails  as 
tho  he  was  being  paid  by  the  piece  for 
his  labor.  Even  the  plumbers  and 
8teamfitters  step  lively,  and  every  one 
seems  intent  on  doing  his  bit  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible. 

Some  idea  of  how  great  an  undertak- 
ing this  is  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  each  barrack  is  60  by  140"  feet  and 
two  stories  high.  Four  thousand  car- 
loads of  material  of  all  kinds  will  be 
required  for  each  cantonment.  This 
would  include  26,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
28,000  squares  of  roofing,  twenty  car- 
loads of  nails  and  hardware  and  192  cars 
loaded  with  tanks,  heaters,  stoves, 
ranges,  etc.  The  matter  of  bedding  is 
easily  figured,  for  there  will  be  in  each 
cantonment  40,000  double-deck  bunks. 

Cost  Is  Tremendous 
It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  money  as 
well  as  prodigious  energy  to  put  this 
cantonment  in  shape  for  occupancy,  but 
the  expense  does  not  end  there.  Indeed, 
this  is  only  the  starting  point,  as  can 
readily  be  ascertained  by  a  little  com- 
putation. 

Each  cantonment  will  be  given  over 
to  a  complete  division  of  troops.  This 
is  comprised  of  nine  regiments  of  infan- 
try, or  three  brigades;  one  regiment  of 
cavalry,  three  regiments  of  artillery,  one 
regiment  of  engineers,  one  aerial  squad, 
one  field  telephone  battalion,  three  field 
hospitals,  three  ambulance  companies, 
one  division  and  four  brigade  headquar- 
ters. This  makes  an  Army  so  complete 
in  every  detail  that  it  could  operate  in- 
dependently for  an  indefinite  period 
without  calling  for  outside  assistance 
so  far  as  equipment  is  concerned.  In 
addition  there  will  be  a  small  army  of 
civilian  employes,  who  will  have  to  be 
housed  and  fed.  War  is  costly,  but  it  is 
a  part  of  our  bit. 

Camps  Will  Be  Safe 

The  best  brains  in  the  United  States 
are  guarding  the  health  of  our  national 
Army.  When  a  recruit  once  has  passed 
the  physical  examination — and  the  test 
will  be  rigid — he  may  rest  assured  that 
the  Government  will  put  him  into  as 
nearly  an  ideal  sanitary  environment  as 
is  found  anywhere  in  military  or  civil 
life.  When  the  million  or  more  rookies 
move  into  their  military  homes  Uncle 
Sam  wants  the  folks  back  home  to  feel 
that  he  is  going  to  take  care  of  them 
as  well  as  he  knows  how.  He  has  elim- 
inated the  mistakes  that  his  Allies  have 
made,  and  he  promises  to  improve  on 
their  present-day  system. 

This  is  not  mere  sentiment.  It's  sound 
economy.  Uncle  Sam  has  the  foremost 
specialists  in  the  country  in  his  em- 
ploy. No  hospital  in  the  country — no 
ten  hospitals,  in  fact — could  assemble 
a  staff  of  famous  physicians  and  spe- 
cialists such  as  have  volunteered  their 
services  to  their  country.  And  it  will 
pay  him  a  hundredfold.  "Sammy"  must 
be  kept  in  good  fighting  trim.  To  this 
end  the  Government  has  strained  every 
energy,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
American  soldier  will  be  the  best  con- 
ditioned fighter  in  the  trenches  of 
Europe. 


California  suggests  gold  and  silver, 
yet  all  the  minerals  yielded  $119,034,000, 
while  farm  products  amounted  to  $424 
280,000  in  1916. 


In  pig  iron  and  steel  production,  th 
country  surpasses  Germany  by  a  rati 
of  something  like  2%  to  1.  The  Alii 
nations  produce  54,429,089  tons  of  pi 
iron  as  against  20,940,172  tons  produce 
by  the  Central  Empires. 
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Galloways  Complete 

Pumping  Outfit 


'We  Will  Protect  Your  Sons' 

Secretary  Daniels  Promises  to  Return  Boys  Worthy  of  Home 


r\F  ALL  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made,  that  are  being  made,  or  that 
will  be  made  for  our  country  in  this 
war.  there  is  no  sacrifice  so  heroic,  so 
unselfish,  so  terrible,  as  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mother  who  sends  her  son.  in  his 
strong,  clean  young  manhood,  from  the 
protecting  influence  of  his  home,  to  live, 
to  fight,  to  die,  if  needs  be,  with  no  one 
near  to  guide  or  advise  him.  save  his 
military  superiors.  No  man  can  fully 
realize  what  this  sacrifice  means,  only 
a  mother's  heart  can  understand. 

Of  all  the  responsibilities,  in  these 
hours  of  heavy  responsibilities,  that  are 
laid  upon  the  civilian  heads  of  the  Army 
and  Xavy,  there  is,  after  all,  no  re- 
sponsibility more  weighty,  more  solemn, 
more  fraught  with  terrible  results  if 
evaded,  than  this  responsibility  of  act- 
ing in  a  mother's  place  toward  these 
splendid  youths  on  whom  the  Nation 
rests  its  hope  of  existence. 

The  young  sailor  or  soldier  of  today 
will  form  no  small  part  of  the  Nation's 
very  lifeblood  in  the  times  of  peace  fol- 
lowing. To  consider  now  their  moral  as 
well  as  their  physical  well  being,  is  not 
the  narrow  view,  but  the  broad  view, 
the  big,  far-sighted  view  of  things. 

Looks  to  Their  Future 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  who 
sneer  at  any  attempt  to  keep  our  young 
men  as  sound  in  mind  as  they  are  in 
body,  to  send  them  back  as  worthy  to 
become  the  leaders  of  the  Nation  in 
times  of  peace,  as  if  they  had  not  had 
the  horrible  experiences  of  war,  be- 
cause there  is  no  view  so  utterly  one 
sided,  so  utterly  unmilitary  in  the  big- 
gest sense  of  the  word,  so  ostrich-like, 
so  entirely  opportunistic,  petty,  and 
contemptible,  as  the  attitude  which  con- 
siders these  boys  as  so  much  "cannon 
fodder,"  to  be  drilled  with  gun  and  bayo- 
net, to  be  taught  to  obey  military  com- 
mands, and  then,  thru  neglect  of  their 
moral  well  being,  to  be  thrown  back 
upon  their  country  after  the  war  de- 
based in  morals,  broken  in  health,  like 
so  many  squeezed  oranges,  a  poison 
in  our  body  politic,  instead  of  a  strong, 
invigorating  new  life.  That  is  the  pol- 
icy which  those,  who  are  arguing  that 
we  should  ignore  matters  of  morality, 
would  have  us  seriously  consider. 

Those  who  prate  that  interest  in  this 
matter  is  "unmilitary,"  show  a  sad  ig- 
norance of  what  "military"  means. 
There  is  nothing  so  important  from  a 
military  standpoint  as  the  morale  of 
the  men,  and  morale  and  morals  in  the 
long  run  are  synonymous. 

Napoleon  has  said  that  "an  army 
travels  on  its  belly;"  It  is  equally  true 
that  it  fights'  with  its  soul.  No  army 
of  degenerates  could  win  the  gruelling 
test  of  endurance  of  modern  warfare 
against  an  army  of  clean,  fresh  young 
manhood,  with  all  their  vigor  of  mind 
and  body  unimpaired. 

Is  Responsible  to  Mothers 

Such  is  my  belief,  and  such,  I  know,  is 
the  belief  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  From 
every  standpoint,  military,  political, 
moral,  it  is,  above  all  things,  our  duty 
to  protect  these  youths,  so  that  we  can 
say  to  the  mothers  of  the  country  when 
the  war  is  over,  "We  return  your  sons, 
made  strong  by  suffering,  made  wise  by 
discipline,  no  longer  youths,  but  men, 
tried  in  the  fierce  flame  of  war,  as 
worthy  of  their  place  in  your  family 
circle  as  they  were  when  they  left 
home,"  So  much  for  the  theory.  What 
have  we  done  in  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
to  put  this  theory  into  practice? 

Perhaps  the  practical  example  of  New- 
port is  the  best  answer,  not  that  New- 
port was  in  any  way  a  modern  Sodom, 
not  that  it  was  a  crying  scandal  of  the 
Nation,  but  rather  because  it  represent- 
ed in  its  viewpoint  and  its  morals  the 
careless  indifference  of  so  many  of  our 
cities  toward  those  who  are  strangers 
within  the.'-  Katc»  as  to  what  they  did 
to  occupy  t...  iir  time 

So  far,  indeed,  as  the  openness  of  vice 
is  concerned,  Newport  was  somewhat 
complacent.  Into  this  careless,  thought- 
less summer  resort  was  suddenly  placed 
some  thousands  of  young  men,  fresh 


By  Josephus  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

from  their  homes,  free  from  all  re- 
straints they  had  known.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  the  authorities  that 
there  was  any  additional  responsibility 
placed  upon  them  other  than  to  see  that 
the  boys  had  a  good  time.  So  long  as 
there  were  no  drunken  brawls  in  the 
streets,  no  public  scandals,  they  appar- 
ently felt  that  they  had  done  their  whole 
duty  to  the  youths  of  the  Nation,  and 
that  to  make  any  change  in  the  reg- 
ular order  of  things  was  a  matter  for 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  the  ministers,  but  not  at  all  for  the 
police.  That  they  occupied,  in  some 
sense,  the  position  of  trustees  of  a  col- 
lege that  permitted  without  objection 
the  bawdy  house  beside  the  college  dor- 


mitory never  seemed  to  have  occurred 
to  them. 

Not  a  Spasm  of  Virtue 

An  immediate  request  was  made  upon 
the  Governor  to  suppress  the  gambling 
joint,  the  illicit  drinking  place,  and 
the  disreputable  houses,  to  make  it,  in 
short,  as  difficult  for  the  young  man 
to  do  wrong  as  it  would  be  were  he 
at  home.  So  far,  this  request  has  been 
acceded  to,  but  the  mothers  of  the 
country  need  have  no  fear  that  we  will 
let  the  good  work  already  done  be- 
come a  mere  spasm  of  virtue  under 
duress. 

We  are  proud  of  our  young  men,  we 
are  proud  of  their  clean  bodies  and  their 
clean  souls.  There  are  no  finer  young 
men  in  the  world  than  those  in  the 
ranks  now.  We  are  going  to  continue 
to  be  proud  of  them. 


This  Man  Is  Boss  of  Uncle  Sam's  Navy 


Admiral   William   S.  Ilenson 


CTAND  by  and  salute  Rear  Admiral 
William  S.  Benson,  boss  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  As  the  chief  of 
naval  operations  he  outranks  every 
other  officer  in  the  Navy,  and  in  reality 
he  is  its  actual  hoss. 

When  Admiral  Benson  first  took  hold 
of  the  new  job,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  he 
decided  that  one  of  the  things  the  Navy 
needed  above  all  others  was  better  com- 
munications. Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
a  room  across  the  hall  from  his  office 
are  officers  and  operators  on  duty  every 
hour  of  the  twenty-four  and  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  Navy  Department  to 
get  in  touch  with  its  ships  or  naval  sta- 
tions any  time  the  wireless  is  working. 

Admiral  Benson  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Georgia  ar.d  went  thru  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  with  honors.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  his  forty-five 
years  of  cervice  in  the  Navy  have  been 
spent  ftiioat,  part  of  his  midshipman 


days  being  spent  on  the  old  frigate 
Constitution.  Then  he  spent  part  of  the 
time  at  one  navy  yard  or  another  and 
made  several  long  cruises,  and  later 
was  on  the  Navy  Advisory  Board,  an 
instructor  at  Annapolis  and  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Pacific  fleet.  When  the 
battleship  Utah  was  the  biggest  afloat 
Benson  was  her  commander  for  two 
years,  and  when  relieved  became  com- 
mandant of  the  navy  yard  at  Philadel- 
phia, from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
his  present  position.  * 

As  proof  that  Admiral  Benson  always 
is  on  the  job  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
when  the  office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions was  created  the  record  of  every 
available  officer  was  examined  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Daniels  and  the 
President,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Ad- 
miral (then  Captain)  Benson.  The  way 
in  which  he  has  done  things  would  in- 
dicate that  he  makes  good  with  a  ven- 
geance, no  matter  what  his  duties. 


Engine  —  Double  Geared 
Pump  Jack  —  Drive  Belt 

Don't  wearyourseU  out  In  hot  blister* 
ing  weather  pumping  water.  Don't  de- 
pend on  windmills.  They  are  unreliabl 
and  risky.  Let  this  wonderful  Callow 
complete  pumping  outfit  do  this  hard  work. 
giving  water  when  you  need  It.  The  engine 
the  famous  Galloway  23^  horse-power  water  cooled,  stationary. 
Pump  Jack  is  extra  powerful,  double  geared — designed  especi- 
ally for  deep  wells.  Strong  16  ft.  of  Drive  Belt.  Every, 
thing  complete  already  to  hitch  to  pump.  Besides 
pumping.engine  will  run  washer,  churn,  cream  separa- 
tor, grind  feed  and  saw  wood.  Simple — easy  to  operate* 
ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 
Send  cheek  with  order.  Take  30  day  trial  test  with  money 
back  guarantee  and  freight  paid  if  returned.    SO  extra 
for  engine  mounted  on  trucks.      Eneloae  $8.00  more 
if  Mafrneto  is  wanted.  We  ship  same  day  order 
la  received  from  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City, Council 
Blufl. Chicago  and  Waterloo.  We  take  all  risk. 

ord.r        WM,  GALLOWAY  CO. 

tMUyl  A,      Sax  3545  Watorioo,  k>w» 


your 
HOGS 


your 
FEED 


This  year,  above  all  others,  you  should  protect  your  hoea 
from  disease  and  unsatisfactory  profits.  You  should  save 
9*  ST.ain  and  every  particle  of  feed.  The 
MEYER"  will  do  it  for  you  as  it  is  doing  it  for  thousands 
of  farmers  every  day. 

AN  INVESTMENT  in  one  of  these  Feeders  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  you  daily  dividends  the  rest  of  your  life 
Write  today  for  details  on  this  money  saver  and  dividend 
lorS*      wbjch  13  backed  up  by  our  $10,000.00  Guarantee 
'  The  MEYER  CORPORATION 
Meyer  Block 


MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Dept.  9 


AUTOMOBILE  FREE 

WE  WANT  someone  in  each  locality  to  take 
care  of  special  work  for  us.  You  can  do 
it  in  spare  time.  If  successful,  we  give 
you  a  five-passenger  brand  new  1917  model 
touring  car  absolutely  free.  To  test  you  we 
show  this  picture  of  one  of  our  friends  driving 
an  automobile  like  the  one  we  are  going  to 
give  away.  In  this  picture  there  are  six  partly 
hidden  faceo  which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for 
you  to  find.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  faces 
in  this  picture,  but  by  close  search  and  by 
twisting  and  turning  the  picture  around, 
they  will  be  revealed  to  you.  Can  you  And 
them?. 


YOU  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE 

if  you  do;  try  it,  don't  give  up.  It  will  pay 
you.  When  you  have  found  four  of  the  faces, 
mark  each  with  a  cross  (X),  cut  out  the  pic- 
ture and  mail  It  to  us.  When  your  answer 
is  received  we  will  send  you  a  prize  which  we 
know  you  will  appreciate,  and  it  will  be  a 
big  surprise  to  you.  We  will  also  make  you 
a  present  of  2,000  free  Auto  votes,  and  tell  you 
all  about  this  splendid  automobile,  touring 
car  or  roadster,  which  we  are  going  to  give 
away.  We  will  give  away  many  other  prize» 
for  just  a  little  effort. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

you  can  win  an  automobile  in  addition  to 
splendid  prizes,  such  as  watches,  cameras,  and 
other  things  you  like.  Write  us  today,  send- 
ing your  answer  with  the  faces  marked,  with 
two  2c  stamps  to  help  pay  the  postage  and 
mailing  expenses  of  the  present  which  you 
have  won.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you  with  your 
Certificate  of  Entry  and  2,000  free  votes  in  our 
Auto  Contest.  We  will  also  send  you  a  copy 
of  two  different  popular  publications.  Write 
your  name  and  address  plainly  so  there  will 
be  no  mistake. 

Auto  Puzzle  Dept.  F 

W.  D.  BOVCE  COMPANY, 
SOO  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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CLASSIFIED 

W  a.XNl  £  i&JU'O'  products,  your 
Implements,  your  lands,  or  anything  else; 
will  And  farm  help  for  you;  will  take 
your  message  of  any  sort  Into  100,000 
prosperous  farm  homes. 

THE  COST  a,MJ5£_r£| 

less  than  14  words  accepted.  Bach  Initial 
or  group  of  figures  counts  as  one  word, 
and  the  name  and  address  are  counted. 

WRITE  TO  ™  £y»t0: 

500-514  If.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


HELP  WANTED 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers — men  and  women.  $65 
to  $150  month.  Vacations.  Common  educa- 
tion sufficient.  Write  Immediately  for 
list  positions  open.     Franklin   Institute.  Dept. 

F117.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — BOYS  AND  GIRLS  TO  SELL 
our  patriotic  and  Red  Cross  cards,  calling 
cards,  etc.  Big  money,  light  work.  $25  In 
cash  premiums.  Send  today.  Forman 
Prlntery.  Box  69SAX,  Waterburv.  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
AGENTS — I'VE     A      NEW      SOAP  GAME 
that's  a  dandy.    New  stuff;  100%  profits.  Sam- 
ple and   full   layout  free.     Write  quick.  La- 
casslan  Co.,  Dept.  22,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FARMS  AND  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  WILL 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rich  soil.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner,  A.,  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry..  1975  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

135  Acres  Farm,  $5600 
Corn  Crop  2000  Bushels 

last  season  and  has  averaged  300  bushels  to- 
matoes to  the  acre  ($600  worth  last  year). 
Only  half  mile  to  village,  high  school,  milk 
station,  canning  factory  and  Auto  Bus  line 
for  passengers  and  freight  to  city  of  600,000 
over  state  road  all  the  way.  75  acres  dark 
loam  soil  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  balance 
valuable  woodland  and  wire-fenced  pasture. 
Bearing  orchard  of  apples,  pears,  cherries  and 
peaches.  2-story  house  with  telephone,  fine 
shade  and  pleasant  views.  Slate  roofed  barn. 
Owner  having  other  business  makes  quick  sale 
price  of  $5600.  and  if  taken  soon  throws  In 
pr.  horses,  'cows,  hogs,  poultry,  farm  tools, 
etc.,  etc.  For  details  see  page  26,  Strout's 
Farm  Catalogue.  Copy  mailed  free.  E.  A. 
Strout  Farm  Agency,  Dept.  6285,  150  Nassau 
St.,  New  York. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
buyers  and  Inventions  wanted,  Including  those 
needed  on  farms;  $1,000,000  In  prizes  offered 
for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  guide  books  sent 
free.  Patents  advertised  free.  We  assist  in- 
ventors to  sell  their  Inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  £  Co..  S24  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  $8.00  PER  BUSHEL. 
Good  purity  and  germination,  but  dark  color. 
Better  grades  for  more  money.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  prices.  Henry  Field,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES  RESHARPENED. 
Single  2c;  double  3c.  Meentzen,  Dept.  G, 
Beaumont.  Texas. 


|  SELL— 

I  EXCHANGE— 

lands,  products,  stock,  farm 
machinery,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  implements,  anything 
and  everything  needed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  prosperous 
farmers  who  read  The  Farm- 
ing Business  and  Uncle  Sam 
every  week. 

I  EASILY— 
j  Q  \7ICKJLy— 
I  CHEAVLy — 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — 
results  come  quickly  and 
surely.  Readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, trustworthy — just  the 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 
with. 

||  Write  us  about  what  you  have 
I  to  sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if 
I  you  need  farm  help,  give  us  all 
i|  the  information.  We  will  prepare 
ii  an  ad  for  your  approval  and  ad- 
|i  vise  you  of  the  charge.  Address 
ij  your  letter  to 

W.   D.   BOYCE  COMPANY 
Want  Ad  Dept. 
I  500-514  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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THE    FARMING    BUSINESS    AND    UNCLE    SAM  * 

NEEDLEWORK  DEPARTMENT 


Practical  Piano  Scarf 


By  ELIZABETH  BERNE 

yHIS  decorative,  but  very  practical, 
scarf  is  made  of  natural  colored 
linen,  and  the  deep  crocheted  lace  is  to 
match.  For  this  use  No.  3  hard-twisted 
mercerized  crochet  cotton.  Start  with 
57  ch  sts 

FIRST  ROW— 1  do  cr,  into  the  8th 
ch  st,  5  ch  sts,  skip  5  sts,  1  do  cr,  1  ch 
st,  5  do  cr  into  the  next  st;  turn  back 
and  catch  into  the  top  of  1st  of  the  5 
do  cr,  forming  1  popcorn  st  (p  c) ;  1  ch 
st,  1  do'  cr  into  next  st;  5  ch  sts,  skip 
5  sts,  1  do  cr,  1  ch  st,  1  p  c,  1  ch  st,  1 
do  cr,  8  ch  sts,  skip  10  ch  sts,  *  1  do  cr, 
2  ch  sts;  repeat  *  until  you  have  4  do 
cr  all  into  the  same  st;  8  ch  sts,  skip 
10  sts,  1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  1  do  cr  into  the 
same  st;  8  ch  sts,  skip  10  sts,  *  1  do  cr, 


2  ch  sts;  repeat  *  until  you  have  4  do  cr 
all  into  the  same  st;  3  ch  sts;  turn. 

SECOND  ROW—*  4  do  cr,  over  sp,  1  si 
cr  into  do  cr  of  previous  row;  repeat  * 
for  3  sp,  forming  1  clover  leaf  (cl  If), 
7  ch  sts,  1  do  cr,  1  ch  st,  1  p  c  all  over 

2  ch  sts  of  previous  row;  6  ch  sts,  1 
cl  If,  6  ch  sts,  1  do  cr,  1  ch  st,  1  p  c 
into  1  ch  st  of  previous  row;  1  ch  st,  1 
p  c,  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr  into  next  1  ch  st; 
4  ch  sts,  1  do  cr  over  1  ch  st,  2  ch  sts, 
1  do  cr  over  next  ch,  4  ch  sts,  1  do  cr 
into  each  of  next  2  sts,  3  ch  sts;  turn. 

THIRD  ROW— 1  do  cr  into  2nd  do  cr, 

3  ch  sts,  1  do  cr,  1  ch  st,  1  p  c,  1  ch  st, 
1  do  cr  all  over  ch  between  do  cr  of 
previous  row;  4  ch  sts,  *  1  do  cr,  1  ch 
st,  1  p  c  over  1  ch  st,  1  p  c  over  next 
ch  st,  1  p  c,  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr  over  same 
ch  st  as  last  p  c,  7  ch  sts,  **  1  do  cr, 


Stepping  Into  the  Shoes  of  the  Men 


(Continued  From  Page  325.) 


dustry  plans  to  mobilize  the  Italian 
women  of  Philadelphia  to  handle  the 
berry  crops  of  that  State,  and  its  neigh- 
bor, New  Jersey.  Two  hundred  girls 
in  Westchester  County,  New  York,  are 
learning  to  be  farmers  on  a  model  farm. 
As  soon  as  they  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  they  hire  out  to  neigh- 
boring farmers  for  20  cents  an  hour  to 
take  the  places  of  men  who  have  been 
called  to  other  kinds  of  work. 

Uncle  Sam,  too,  is  calling  loudly  for 
his  daughters  to  come  to  work  under 
his  direct  supervision.  The  demand  for 
stenographers,  clerks  and  typewriters 
is  so  great  that  those  who  pass  the  ex- 
aminations with  a  fair  average  are  cer- 
tain to  be  invited  to  take  positions — no 
longer  at  $600  or  $700  a  year  entrance 
salary,  but  at  $1,000.  Where  formerly 
the  bureau  chiefs  would  accept  only 
those  who  passed  the  Civil  Service  test 
with  something  over  90,  they  now  are 
satisfied  with  those  who  go  to  80,  and 
they  are  not  adamant  in  that  particular 
either.  In  bygone  days,  they  sought 
the  mature  and  more  capable  among 
the  women  applicants;  the  supply  of 
these  seems  to  have  run  out,  for  the 
new  arrivals  in  the  bureaus  are  more 
of  the  "broiler"  type. 

Women  Into  Munitions  Work 

Women  too  are  being  called  into  the 
munitions  plants  alongside  of  men; 
some  time  in  August  the  United  States 
Government  will  give  a  competitive  ex- 
amination, open  to  both  men  and  wom- 
en, for  positions  in  the  munitions  fac- 
tories, where  the  work  will  not  be  par- 
ticularly hazardous.  But  Uncle  Sam  is 
not  the  only  one  calling  for  women  to 
take  jobs  in  factories,  where  women  have 
hitherto  been  barred  because  of  physi- 
cal deficiency.  Miss  Alice  Pendergast 
of  Cleveland,  the  head  of  a  large  em- 
ployment agency,  says  that  requests  for 
women  workers  in  heavy  manual  occu- 
pations are  being  received  constantly. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  this  ten- 
dency will  become  more  marked.  The 
English  labor  situation  gives  us  some 
clew  as  to  what  will  follow  in  this 
country  when  once  the  men  are  drafted 
into  actual  service.  It  is  estimated  that 
since  the  war  began,  and  down  to  Oc- 
tober, 1916,  988,500  women,  or  30.6  per 


cent  of  the  number  employed  in  July, 
1914,  had  been  drawn  into  the  various 
governmental,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial activities,  and  that  in  October,  1916, 
933,000  women  had  directly  replaced 
men  in  industry.  Many  of  these  women 
are  performing  work  never  before  con- 
sidered possible  for  them  to  do.  Dur- 
ing 1914  the  number  of  women  in  Eng- 
land who  obtained  employment  in  other 
districts  thru  the  employment  ex- 
changes was  32,988;  1915,  53,396;  in 
1916,  160,003.  This  indicates  the  mo- 
bility of  woman's  labor  due  to  war  con- 
ditions. 

Union  Itules  Put  Aside 

This  also  exemplifies  in  a  measure 
what  will  be  necessary  in  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  the  continuance 
of  the  war  for  another  year.  In  Eng- 
land the  labor  unions  after  a  good  deal 
of  preliminary  agitation  and  unrest, 
agreed  to  the  request  of  the  government 
that  labor  union  rules  be  put  aside  for 
the  period  of  the  war.  The  result  has 
been  the  growth  of  many  new  and  enor- 
mous factories,  filled  with  new  machin- 
ery and  manned  by  nonunionists,  semi- 
skilled men  and  boys  and  many  women 
and  girls.  This  was  a  condition  un- 
dreamed of  before  the  war,  and  which 
previously  would  have  caused  strikes  in 
Great  Britain. 

Whether  the  American  labor  unions 
will  go  to  any  such  length  is  problem- 
atical; but  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  if 
this  country  goes  into  the  war  as  in- 
tensively as  England  these  same  labor 
organizations  will  have  to  abandon  any 
rules  which  would  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  industry,  and  will 
have  to  modify  also  the  restrictive  fea- 
tures of  their  rules.  The  necessities  of 
war  will  make  such  action  almost  com- 
pulsory. 

When  once  the  war  is  over,  conditions 
will  resume  their  normal  trend;  in 
those  industries  where  women  have  re- 
placed men,  employers  announce  that 
the  changes  are  purely  temporary,  and 
that  when  the  men  return  their  posi- 
tions will  again  be  open  to  them.  But 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  women  will 
retain,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the 
recognition  in  the  industrial  system  of 
the  country  which  the  war  has  afforded 
them. 


2  ch  sts  into  center  of  cl  If;  repeat  •* 
until  you  have  4  do  cr  all  into  the  same 
st;  1  do  cr,  1  ch  st,  1  p  c,  1  ch  st,  1  p  c, 
1  ch  st,  1  do  cr,  7  ch  sts,  4  do  cr,  1  ch 
st;  turn. 

FOURTH  ROW—*  1  cl  If,  8  ch  sts, 

do  cr,  1  ch  st,  1  p  c  over  1  ch  st,  1  p 
over  each  of  next  2  ch  sts,  I  ch  st,  1 
cr  over  same  st  as  last  p  c,  6  ch  s 
*  1  cl  If,  6  ch  sts,  1  do  cr,  1  ch  st,  1  p 
over  1  ch  st,  1  ch  st,  1  p  c  over  each  o 
the  next  3  ch  sts,  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr  in 
the  same  ch  st  as  last  p  c,  4  ch  sts, 
do  cr  into  1  ch  st,  1  ch  st,  1  p  c,  1  ch 
1  p  c,  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr,  4  ch  sts,  1  do 
into  each  of  next  2  sts,  3  ch  sts;  tu 

FIFTH  ROW— Repeat  third  row,  m 
ing  4  p  c  in  each  group  instead  of  3  p 

SIXTH  ROW—*  1  cl  If,  5  ch  sts,  1  si  c 
over  1  ch  st,  turn;  make  5  ch  sts,  *  1 
do  cr,  2  ch  sts  into  center  of  cl  If  just 
made,  repeat  *  until  you  have  4  do  cr, 
1  ch  st,  turn;  1  cl  If,  5  ch  sts  in  the 
first  group  make  5  p  c,  4  ch  sts,  1  ci  If, 
4  ch  sts,  6  p  c,  4  ch  sts,  1  do  cr,  2  ch 
sts,  1  do  cr,  4  ch  sts,  2  do  cr,  3  ch  sts; 
turn. 

SEVENTH  ROW— 1  do  cr,  4  ch  sts,  1 
do  cr,  1  ch  st,  1  p  c,  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr, 

4  ch  sts,  skip  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr,  1  ch  st, 

1  p  c,  1  ch  st,  1  do  cr  all  over  2nd  1 
ch  st,  6  ch  sts,  *  1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts; 
repeat  *  until  you  have  4  do  cr  all  over 
last  1  ch  st  of  gr,  5  ch  sts,  *  1  do  cr, 

2  ch  sts,  *  all  into  center  st  of  cl  If, 

5  ch  sts,  1  do  cr,  1  ch  st,  4  p  c,  1  ch  st, 

1  do  cr,  5  ch  sts,  *  1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts; 
repeat  *  until  you  have  4  do  cr,  1  ch  st; 
turn. 

EIGHTH  ROW— 1  cl  If,  5  ch  sts,  3 
c,  5  ch  sts,  1  cl  If,  5  ch  sts,  1  cl  If, 
ch  sts,  2  p  c,  4  ch  sts,  2  p  c,  4  ch  s 

2  do  cr,  3  ch  sts;  turn. 
NINTH  ROW— 1  do  cr,  3  ch  sts,  1  p  c, 

4  ch  sts,  3  p  c,  *,  6  ch  sts,  4  do  cr; 
repeat  *,  6  ch  sts,  2  p  c,  6  ch  sts,  *, 
do  cr,  2  ch  sts;  repeat  *  until  you  hav 
4  do  cr,  1  ch  st;  turn. 

TENTH  ROW— 1  cl  If,  6  ch  sts,  1  p 
*,  4  ch  sts,  1  cl  If;  repeat  *,  4  ch  sts 
4  p  c,  4  ch  sts,  1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  1  do  cr 

3  ch  sts,  2  do  cr,  3  ch  sts;  turn. 
ELEVENTH  ROW— 1  do  cr,  4  ch 

1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  1  do  cr,  4  ch  sts,  5  p 
*,  4  ch  sts,  **,  1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts;  repe 
**  until  you  have  4  do  cr ;  repeat  *  un 
you  have  4  groups,  1  ch  st;  turn. 

TWELFTH  ROW— 1  cl  If,  6  ch  st 
1  si  cr  over  2  ch  sts,  turn ;  6  ch  sts, 

1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts;  repeat  *  until  you  ha 

4  do  cr  all  into  center  of  cl  If,  1  ch 
turn;  1  cl  If,  6  ch  sts,  1  si  cr  over  sa 

2  ch  sts,  6  ch  sts,  2  cl  If  with  6  ch 
between ;  6  ch  sts,  6  p  c,  4  ch  sts,  2  p 
4  ch  sts,  2  do  cr,  3  ch  sts;  turn. 

THIRTEENTH  ROW— 1  do  cr,  4 
sts,  1  p  c,  4  ch  sts,  skip  1  ch  st,  1  p 
into  next  ch,  8  ch  sts,  *,  1  do  cr,  2 
sts;  repeat  *  until  you  have  4  do  cr 
into  the  last  ch  of  gr  of  p  c,  7  ch  s 
1  do  cr,  2  ch  sts,  1  do  cr  all  into  cen 
of  cl  If,  8  ch  sts,  *,  1  do  cr,  2  ch  s 
repeat  *  until  you  have  4  do  cr,  8 
sts,  1  si  cr  over  si  cr,  8  ch  sts,  *, 
do  cr,  2  ch  sts;  repeat  *  until  you  ha 
4  do  cr,  1  ch  st;  turn. 

FOURTEENTH  ROW— 1  cl  If,  6  ch  s 
1  cl  If,  6  ch  sts,  1  p  c,  6  ch  sts,  1  cl  If 
ch  sts,  2  p  c,  4  ch  sts,  1  do  cr,  2  ch  s 
1  do  cr,  4  ch  sts,  2  do  cr,  3  ch  sts;  tu 

Continue  for  the  length  required 
three  sides  of  the  scarf.  In  sewing 
lace  to  the  linen  do  not  allow  m 
fullness  at  the  corners,  as  the  lace 
hang  in  folds  without  the  fullness, 
linen  may  be  hemstitched  or  not 
desired. 


New  Way  of  Doing  a  "Bit' 
A  2-CENT-A-DAY  "bit"  for  would- 
patriots  who  can't  fight,  buy  Libe 
bonds  or  display  posters  on  their  au 
mobiles  urging  others  to  join  the  Ar 
was  suggested  to  Senator  Ashurst 
Arizona  by  Daniel  T.  Brown  of  Calif 
nia. 

Brown,  a  Lusitania  survivor,  wr 
from  the  California  home  for  disabl 
soldiers — of  whom  he  is  one: 

"Let  everybody  who  can't  fight  or  b 
bonds  destroy  a  new  2-cent  stamp  ev 
day.   We're  all  doing  it.    It  means  $7. 
a  year  for  the  Government — almost 
clear  profit." 

Men  used  horses  for  war  purpos 
1,700  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a 
they  still  are  being  used. 
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At  the  Red  Triangle's  Sign 

It  Offers  Moral  Safety  to  the  Soldier 
By  Marvin  Moore 


IX  TIME  of  war  the  soldier  is  exposed 
to  more  moral  temptation,  probably, 
than  he  ever  experienced  in  his  whole 
life  before,  because  Sammie,  at  least 
a  large  number  of  him,  is  away  from 
home  restraints  and  ties  for  the  first 
time. 

Sammie  gets  lonely  when  he  Is  not 
hard  at  work,  he  misses  the  companion- 
ship of  his  old  friends,  and  with  women 
inclined  to  be  friendly  and  gushing  he 
is  swept  into  channels  he  never  would 
have  encountered  had  he  continued  to 
tread  the  pathways  of  peace.  The  his- 
tory of  previous  military  encampments 
has  revealed  conditions  so  deplorable 
that  the  folks  back  home  were  deeply 
shocked,  and  now  that  the  boy  is  going 
into  the  National  Army  their  alarm  lest 
he  fall  into  evil  ways  is  natural. 

There  are  indications  that  this  time 
Sammie  will  be  exposed  to  temptation  on 
a  much  smaller  scale,  for  both  the  Army 
and  Navy  Departments  found  it  neces- 
sary as  soon  as  mobilization  orders  for 
the  European  war  were  issued  to  take 
steps  to  suppress  vice  of  all  kinds  in 
the  vicinity  of  camps  and  make  them 
safe  for  the  boy  thrown  entirely  upon 
his  own  conscience  for  the  first  time. 
Recreation  plans  on  a  gigantic  scale 
have  been  worked  out  lor  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  rookies  when  they  are  off 
duty. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Will  Have  Big  Part 

In  this  connection  the  Army  Y.  M. 
C  '  will  play  a  great  part.  Its  tents 
buildings,  marked  by  a  large  red 
tf  .  le  in  a  circle,  will  prove  rallying 
HpNv  for  the  boys.  In  this  bare  an- 
.juncement  there  is  assurance  for  every 
parent  who  fears  for  his  soldier  boy. 
Money  for  this  purpose  will  not  come 
from  the  Government,  but  from  individ- 
ual subscriptions,  and  the  war  council 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  now  is  engaged  in 
raising  approximately  $3,000,000.  Au- 
thorization to  establish  headquarters  in 
every  Army  camp  has  been  given  by  the 
War  Department.  One  building  will  be 
erected  for  every  brigade  of  about  5,000 
men.  It  is  planned  to  have  five  secre- 
taries in  each  headquarters,  and  the 
total  expense  of  building,  equipping  and 


manning  each  camp  is  placed  at  around 
$10,000. 

The  Mexican  border  mobilization 
proved  that  once  the  boys  learn  the  pur- 
pose of  these  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings 
they  become  the  most  popular  places  in 
camp.  There  the  soldier  may  write  let- 
ters, read,  study,  amuse  himself  and 
take  many  of  his  troubles  to  the  secre- 
taries. Indoor  games,  music  and  a  so- 
cial meeting  place  are  characteristic 
features  wherever  the  red  triangle  is 
seen. 

From  the  fact  that  religious  services 
will  be  held  in  these  buildings  frequent- 
ly one  must  not  derive  the  idea  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters  is  a  "goody- 
goody"  place.  Attendance  at  these  serv- 
ices is  not  compulsory,  but  the  soldier 
who  was  an  attendant  at  services  when 
at  home  may  find  there  an  opportunity 
to  keep  up  his  religious  observances. 
The  work,  of  course,  is  non-sectarian. 

Once  the  men  are  settled  to  the  rou- 
tine of  their  camp  work,  Bible  study 
probably  will  be  introduced  for  those 
who  wish  to  take  it.  and  evangelistic 
meetings  will  be  held  at  many  of  the 
camps.  Billy  Sunday,  it  is  reliably 
stated,  will  devote  much  of  his  time  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  the  camps. 

Has  Done  Good  in  France 

Much  praise  has  been  given  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  for  its  work  among  the  troops  in 
Europe.  Women  of  title,  as  well  as 
their  more  humble  sisters,  have  been 
among  the  leaders  in  helping  to  make 
these  camps  a  success,  and  many  of 
them  have  not  scorned  to  do  menial 
work  if  it  became  necessary  to  help  the 
soldiers.  Where  the  camps  have  en- 
tered there  has  been  a  noticeable  im- 
provement in  the  moral  tone  of  the  camp 
within  a  short  time. 

During  three  of  the  coldest  months 
of  the  winter  on  the  front  in  France  the 
association  devoted  itself  to  supplying 
coffee,  cocoa,  tea  and  biscuits  to  the 
soldiers  just  returned  from  the  trenches. 

Thus  briefly  have  been  described  some 
of  the  things  which  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
will  do  for  your  boy.  Advise  him  to 
seek  the  red  triangle  when  he  reaches 
camp,  for  there  is  safety. 


All  Danger  of  a  Famine  on  the  Decrease 


fHE  wolf  won't  howl  at  the  Allies' 
back  door  this  winter.  Crop  reports 
indicate  that  neither  the  United  States 
nor  her  Allies  will  sufTer  from  any  food 
shortage  this  year.  Present  reports 
show  an  increase  over  last  year  of  850,- 
000,000  bushels  of  cereals  alone.  The 
Nation  has  the  largest  crop  of  vegeta- 
bles in  its  history.  American  canners 
will  produce  nearly  2,000,000,000  ^ans 
of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  the  Ameri- 
can housewives  promise  an  additional 
200,000,000  Jars  and  cans  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  This  is  what  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  Food  Administrator,  says. 

Not  such  a  bad  outlook,  what?  Four 
months  ago  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  Germany;  Germany  laughed; 
her  Junkers  did  not  believe  that  the 
Americans  were  capable  of  putting  their 
country  on  a  war  footing.  But  a  glance 
at  the  foregoing  figures  will  indicate 
that  Germany  will  have  to  swallow  that 
giggle.  Statistics  show  that  this  coun- 
try has  done  more  in  the  way  of  efficient 
war  organization  in  the  last  four 
months  than  Germany  did  in  a  year. 
C  onservation  of  our  food  resources  has 
been  the  cry,  and  the  people  of  America, 
without  either  local  or  national  legisla- 
tion, have  rallied  to  the  cause  of  econ- 
omy in  their  households. 

The  American  housewife  has  exer- 
cised her  ingenuity,  and  has  set  as  good 
a  table  for  her  family  as  she  did  before 
th<:  war,  bat  she  has  been  careful  of  the 
leaks.  The  best  proof  of  this  can  be 
found  In  the  garbage  statistics  of  the 
large  cities.  They  show  a  decrease  of 
'■'.I  per  cent  over  the  returns  for  the 
same  months  last  year.  The  news- 
papers have  been  largely  Instrumental 
In  arousing  public  opinion;  thru  their 


columns  they  have  induced  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  to  devote  their 
time  to  creating  food  clubs  and  canning 
organizations.  They  have  lectured  to 
the  women  of  the  country,  and  have  in- 
duced them  to  save  and  economize  so 
that  democracy  might  triumph.  If  we 
have  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  outcome 
of  the  propaganda  that  they  have  spread 
broadcast  thru  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  dispelled.  And  Germany,  who  has 
been  reassuring  herself  with  thoughts 
of  American  half-heartedness  or  even 
disloyalty,  had  better  look  to  her  laurels. 


Is  This  Champion  County  ? 
VOLO  County,  California,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  14,000,  believes  it 
leads  all  others  in  the  United  States  in 
war  time  activities  per  capita.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  Yolo  County  al- 
ready has  done  in  the  cause  of  patriot- 
ism: 

Raised  crops  worth  $20,000,000. 

Increased  its  crop  production  approxi- 
mately $7,000,000  over  that  of  last  year. 

Subscribed  to  Liberty  Loan  bonds  on 
a  basis  of  $47  to  every  person  living  in 
the  county. 

Contributions  to  Red  Cross  will  aver- 
age $1  or  more  for  every  inhabitant  of 
the  county. 

Registered  1,625  males  under  Federal 
draft  act,  only  553  claiming  exemptions. 

Contributed  60  men  to  National  Guard, 
80  to  the  United  States  Navy  and  15  to 
the  Engineering  Corps. 

Yolo  County's  crop  production  alone 
shows  an  average  of  $1,400  In  foodstuffs 
for  every  person  In  the  county.  In  some 
instances  the  county  increased  its  pro- 
duction of  certain  foodstuffs  over  last 
year  by  close  to  100  per  cent. 


Clear  it  with  our 
CHmax  Stump  Puller.  Simple, 
Strong — pulls  out  the  largest  and  tough- 
est stumps  at  low  cost.  Automatic  ratchet  pawl 
— no  springs  or  traps.  Sweep  can  be  quickly  adjusted 
to  any  length.  Low  down  pull,  will  not  roll  or  tip  under  heavy  strain. 
Prices:  $16.95  to  $65.00  f.o.b.  factory.  Southern  Minnesota.  Write 
for  catalog  showing  this  stump  puller  and  many  other  valuable 
farm  needs.    Ma'led  FREE. 
Writ*  House  Most  Convenient  . 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY    FT.  WORTH,  TEX. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 
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ItirMoiiw  Back! 


209,098 

LONE  SCOUTS 


In  93  Weeks  209,098  Boys 
have  taken  the  following  pledge  as 
members  of  Lone  Scouts  of  America: 


FIRST  DEGREI 
BADGE 
(Bronis) 


SECOND  DEGREI 
BADGE 
(Bronte) 


THIRD  DEGREE 
BADGE 
(Silver) 


"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag:  and  the  na- 
tion (or  which  It  stands,  with  liberty  and  justice 
(or  all.  I  will  'Do  a  Useful  Thins  Each  Day,'  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  Lone  Scout." 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  wai  incorporated  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  In  1916.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Incorporators,  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
W.  D.  Boyce  was  elected  Chief  Totem.  The  first  Lone 
Bcout  took  the  pledge  on  October  25.  191B. 
I  The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  Is  for  all  wide-awake. 
I  ambitious  boys  everywhere.  Any  boy  who  can  under- 
stand the  pledge  Is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
pledge  Is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  organization  world- 
wide. Including  any  boy  living,  under  some  other  flag 
than  the  United  States  flag.  The  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  encourages  patriotism,  but  Is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization in  any  sense. 

2 The  purpose  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  is  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment (which  was  started  In  the  United  States  by 
W.  D.  Boyce,  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts)  while 
permitting  them  to  operate  alone  If  it  Is  not  convenient  (or  them  to 
belong  to  Tribes.  Woodcraft  and  Scouting  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Instructions.  The  Lone  Scout  motto  is:  "Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each 
Day."  Every  boy  who  lives  up  to  this  motto  Is  going  to  be  a  success- 
ful man. 

3 There  are  no  membership  dues  or  fees  to  pay;  no  expensive  equip- 
ment for  boys  or  their  parents  to  buy.    The  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
Is  not  a  money-making  proposition.    The  organization  is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  Its  weekly  magazine,  "Lone  Scout,"  In  which  instructions 
are  given  the  Scouts.    "Lone  Scout"  is  sold  by  news  agents  for  3  cents 
a  copy.     Subscription  rates,  26  cents  four  months,  76  cents  a  year. 

4 As  a  member  progresses  In  his  Scout  work  he  is  awarded  Degrees 
with    appropriate   Badges,   and    these   Degrees    make   up  Lodges. 
Badges  of  the  first  three  Degrees  (Tepee  Lodge)  are  shown  on  the 
left.    After  the  Tepee  Lodge  comes  the  Totem  Pole  Lodge.    A  mem- 
ber in  this  Lodge  Is  entitled  to  put  up  a  Lone  Scout  Totem  Pole,  upon 
which  Is  placed  a  record  of  his  Degrees. 

5 In  applying  for  membership,  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  given 
below,  and  send  It  with  2-cent  stamp. 

W.  D.  BOYCE,  Chief  Totem, 
500  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


'CUT  OUT  HERE""—"— "•"»"••»"•"' 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  O 

!      CHIEF  TOTEM,  600  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
« 

!  Date  1917 

I  am  ready,  with  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  to  take  the  Lone  Scout  Pledge, 
•  which  I  have  read.  Herewith  find  2  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  Certificate  of  Mem- 
'      bershlp  In  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  First  Degree  Instructions  and  Tribe  Booklet. 


Kama   Age. 

Town   Stat*. . . . 

St.  No..  P.  O..  or  R.  T.  D  


f 


Earn  $1 .00  to  $5.00  a  Week 


o 

y^*^  ^r^m^nf       i^"^    I     .selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger  and  Lone  Scout. 
KH     H    m#    ^*48V  These   are   the   greatest    weekly  papers,   and  people  In  every 

^^^^•V^n^^tr  t^Jf  A    town  want  some  one  they  can  buy  from  each  week.     We  send 

^^^^^  _W  w    the  papers  all  In  one  bundle  so  that  they  come  to  you  at  one 

•Jf  time,   on   Friday.     You  have  a  paper  to  sell  to  every  man, 

woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers.  Only  one  report  for 
you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  In  for  sale  of  Blade, 
Ledger  and  lc  on  each  Lone  Scout  you  sell.  You  can't  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money 
until  you  sell  the  papers.  Each  active  agent  for  our  papers  Is  appointed  a  Lone  Scout  by 
Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends  badge  and  certificate  of  membership  and  a  book- 
let of  instructions  in  this  great  organization.  Just  till  out  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send 
you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.    We  tell  you  how  to  get  customers. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  38&ASoHft:  Send  This  Coupon  Today 

I  accept  the  agency 
for  your  :<  papers. 
Hend  me  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  you 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  week,  I  will  lie 
pleased  to  receive  my 
certificate  of  member- 
ship In  the  Lone 
Hrouts  and  badge  and 
booklet  of  Instructions 

from  Chief  Totem.  Age   Town   State    F.  B. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No. 


"We  are  proud  of  our  Thiery  Piano. 

It  is  all  and  more  than  you  claimed  for  it. 
Glad  that  we  dealt  with  you.  We  will 
answer  all  letters  from  piano  buyers  who 
enclose  stamp.  Yours  very  truly,  Har- 
vey Priddy,  Wenatchee,  Wash." 

"I  have  never  missed  a  chance  to  recom- 
mend Thiery  Pianos.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  idea  that  will  prompt  a  person 
to  go  and  pay  S350.00  for  a  piano, 
no  better  in  tone,  workmanship  or 
appearance  than  a  Thiery  Piano 
costing  less  than  $250.00.  Yours, 
Mrs.  N.H.Hanson,  Lead,  So.  Dak." 

"You  will  never  get  the 
Thiery  Piano  back,  because 
we  decided  to  keep  it  just  as 
soon  as  we  had  it  unboxed 
and  in  our  parlor.  Cer- 
tainly am  delighted.  The 
music  teacher  was  here  yes- 
terday and  said  that  re- 
tailers here  would  want 
$400.00  for  a  piano  that 
could  compare  with  yours. 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Stroup,  Smith 
Center,  Kan." 

"I  have  now  had  your  beau- 
tiful Thiery  Piano  in  my  home 
for  some  time  and  like  it  better 
every  day.  If  I  tried  to  buy  a 
piano  as  good  as  this  one  in  my 
home  town,  it  would  cost  me 
$100.00  more  money.  Edward 
Heil,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  23. 
Marion,  InJ." 

"Every  one  that  sees  our 
beautiful  Thiery  Piano, 
thinks  it  cost  us  $100.00 
more  than  we  really  paid 
you  for.  it.  They  are  sur- 
prised to  know  the  real 
price.  And,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  good  pianos, 
the  tone  improves  with  use. 
Yours,  Laura  J.  Taylor, 
R.  F.  D.  10,  Knobnoster, 
Mo." 


Read  What 
Buyers  Say 

"Anybody  that  wants  to  buy 
a  piano,  should  think  twice  be- 
fore refusing  to  accept  your 
free  trial  invitation.  There  are 
lots  of  pianos  in  ou.'  town,  but 
none  as  good  as  this.  Every- 
body that  has  seen  our  piano, 
says  it  is  the  best  in  this  com- 
munity. Chris.  Egstad,  Al- 
berta, Minn." 

"Although  we  have  had  our 
Thiery  Piano  about  two  and  a 
half  s  cars,  we  have  only  foi.nd 
it  necessary  to  have  it  tuned 

twice  and  the  piano  tuner  told 
us  it  was  a  pleasure  to  tune  such 
a  perfectly  constructed  instru- 
ment. We  are  glad  we  dealt 
direct  with  you.  A.  Luckow, 
R.  F.  D.  2.  Breda,  Iowa." 

"We  know  just  how  the 
Thiery  Piano  stands  and  so  do 
our  neighbors,  because  although 
we  have  had  our  Thiery  Piano 
for  five  years  now,  we  have  only 
had  it  tuned  once  since  we  got 
it.  It  certainly  holds  its  tone 
and  we  wouldn't  exchange  it 
for  any  piano  in  our  community 
at  anywhere  near  the  price. 
Sam  Parker,  Sandoval,  111." 

"We  are  more  than  pleased 
with  the  piano  purchased  from 
you.  It  proves  to  be  exactly 
what  you  said  it  would.  The 
action  is  perfect  and  the  tone 
can't  be  improved  upon.  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  we  have 
saved  over  $100.00  by  dealing 
direct  with  you.  Yours  truly, 
Walter  Osborn,  Eagle  Bend, 
Minn." 

"I  am  mailing  you  today 
money  order  for  the  balance 
due  on  the  piano  and  will  still 
say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
we  have  the  best  looking  and 
the  finest  toned  piano  in  our 
neighborhood.  Any  time  you 
want  to  use  me  for  reference, 
do  so  and  I  will  surely  do  justice 
to  you  and  to  Thiery  instru- 
ments. Mr.  Chas.  Kuntz, 
Celina,  Ohio." 


Without  any  advance  money— without  the  slightest.pbIigation  to  buy — without  any 
freight  expense  whatsoever — with  one  month's  free  trial  and  test  in  your  hornet — with 
the  privilege  to  ship  back  at  my  expense — with  my  positive  assurance  that  you  will 
figure  yourself  $75.00  to  $150.00  ahead  by  direct  dealing — with  two  to  three  years'  time 
to  complete  payment  if  you  do  not  wish  to  pay  cash — ivith  all  these  things  in  your 
favor,  you  are  invited  to  choose  from  the  beautiful  new  Thiery  Piano  Style  Book  any 
Thiery  Piano  or  Player  Piano  that  you  wish. 

Prove  the  Quality  Before  You  Pay  a  Penny! 

The  safe  way  to  choose  a  piano  for  your  home  is  to  prove  its  quality  by  testing 
It  in  your  parlor  before  you  pay  a  cent  towards  its  purchase  price.  The  proper  test 
is  a  home  test.  Therefore  you  are  invited  to  play  on  and  enjoy  any  Thiery  Piano 
in  your  home  one  month  at  my  expense,  and  make  your  comparison  with  any  other 
piano  you  wish.  After  doing  this  merely  return  at  my  expense  if  you  are  not 
more  than  pleased. 

All  Thiery  Instruments  Fully  Warranted 

Whenever  you  see  a  musical  instrument  with  the  name  THIERY  upon  it,  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  then  and  there  that  it  is  a  QUALITY  INSTRUMENT, 
and  the  owner  is  fully  satisfied.  For  all  Thiery  Instruments  are  guaranteed 
against  any  defect  in  material  or  workmanship.  You  cannot  buy  a  piano  or  player 
piano  at  any  price  that's  stronger  guaranteed  than  a  Thiery. 

Complete  Course  of  Music  Lessons  Given  Free 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Apollo  Institute  of  Music,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  the  purchaser  of  a  Thiery  Piano  receives  a  Scholarship  free  of  charge 
entitling  said  purchaser  to  a  complete  and  highly  instructive  course  of  music 
lessons  by  mail. 

Duet  Bench  and  Expensive  Scarf 

included  with  all  Thiery  Pianos  except  the  style  "A", 
free  of  cost.    With  Thiery  Player  Pianos  a  fine  selection 
of  music  rolls  are  given  free  also. 


Just  Fill  Out  And  Send 
This  Coupon 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  me,  making  sure  to 
^  mention  the  book  and  buying  plans  that 
J.  B.  THIERY — Pres.  J.  B.  Thiery  Co.,  \  you  are  interested  in,  and  complete  in- 
HUwaiiluc,  Wisconsin.  Dear  Sir  :-Mail  .  formation  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return 
to  me  at  once  post  paid  your  beautiful  new     X  _.„„,.  „„:,i    ty,~  Ti^;*....,  a ..«. 

color  printed  Style  Book  as  checked  below  v  mrx'\  post  pa  d.  The  new  Thiery  Art 
with  trial  order  blanks,  with  rash  and  charge  ^>  Piano  Style  Book  IS  the  finest  ex- 
eccount  prices  direct  to  mt,  with  testimonial  \  ample  of  modern  printing  ever 
Ictte.  *  and  indorsements,  and  full  information  turned  out  by  a  printing  press. 

of  your   buying  plan  just  as  advertised  in  the  V 
The  fanning  RuiioeM 

Piano  'Player  Phonograph 

Book  Piano  Catalog 

□  □  □ 

Check  with  (X)  mark  the  book  you  want. 


Every  possible  advantage  that  the  intending  buyer  of  a  piano  could  wish  for  is 
given  to  you  without  asking.  For  a  dozen  years,  piano  buyers  all  over  the  United 
States  have  been  solving  the  piano  buying  question  and  saving  money  at  the  same 
time  by  merely  sending  for  Thiery  Instruments  on  trial.  Scores  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  are  among  them  and  one  and  all  of  them  are  glad  to  advise  their  friends  and 
neighbors  to  send  for  Thiery  Instruments  on  trial  whenever  the  subject  of  piano  buying 
comes  up. 

Three  Years  Time  To  Pay  If  You 
Want  Credit! 

Any  Thiery  Piano  or  Player  Piano  on  a  two  or  three  year  time  payment  plan  if  you 
don't  want  to  pay  cash.  Arrange  to  pay  monthly,  quarterly,  semi-annually  or  a  dozen 
different  ways.  You  set  the  payment  dates  that  ■will  be  most  convenient  for  you,  and  I  will 
accept  them  if  possible.  Hundreds  of  homes  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries  are  buying  Thiery  Pianos  on  this  confidential  charge  account  plan,  and  enjoying 
their  instruments  while  they  are  paying  for  them.  You  can  easily  do  likewise,  for  any 
honest  and  reliable  reader  of  this  paper  may  have  long  time  credit  by  merely  asking  for  it, 
and  without  any  publicity  or  red  tape  whatsoever.  The  special  letter  sent  with  the  Style 
Book  goes  into  detail  concerning  this  charge  account  plan. 


NOTICE: 


Organ 
Book 

□ 


Namr_ 


'       Agents  and  dealers  in  musical 
V      instruments  are  requested  not 
.    to  write  for  catalogs  and 
\     prices  for  the  reason  that 
*     Thiery  Instruments  are 
>      sold  only  direct  to 

\the  home.  and  not 
to  agents  and 
V  dealers. 


THIERY 
ORGANS 

Fifty  thousand  beautiful  Thiery 
Organs  sold  direct  to  homes  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Shipped  on  thirty 
days'  free  trial  and  test.  $2.50  per 
month  or  $5.00  every  two  months 
pays  for  one.  Exchangeable  at  any 
time  within  five  years  as  part  pay- 
ment on  any  Thiery  Piano  or  Player 
Piano.  If  you  wa»t  to  save  $20.00 
or  $50.00  when  you  buy  your  organ, 
be  sure  to  write  to  me  for  the 
Thiery  Organ  Book,  with  trial  order 
blanks  and  price  list. 


IHIERY0LA 

Phonograph 

Thieryola  Phonographs  are  the  real 
"MUSIC-MAKERS"  of  all  phono- 
graphs. Like  Thiery  Pianos  and 
Organs  they  are  sold  only  dhect  to 
the  home.  They  play  all  makes  of 
disc  records,  and  are  beautiful  ma- 
chines in  genuine  mahogany,  burl 
walnut  and  oak  cabinet.  Shipped  on 
ten  days'  trial  without  any  advance 
money,  and  returnable  at  my  ex- 
pense. A  little  down  as  first  pay- 
ment and  the  balance  monthly  if 
you  don't  want  to  pay  cash.  The 
prices  range  from  #10.00, 315.00  and 
up.  Double  disc  records  are  included 
with  each  machine.  The  new  Thiery- 
ola Phonograph  Book  shows  all 
Thieryola  Phonographs  in  colors, 
and  a  copy  will  be  gladly  mailed  to 
any  interested  person. 


J.  B.  THIERY, 


PRESIDENT  J.  B.  THIERY  COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


THIERYOLA 
PHONOGRAPHS 

Play  all  the  differ- 
ent makes  of  Disc  Records. 


t 


